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In  sending  out  this  volume,  it  becomes  my  sad  duty,  as  co-editor,  to  pay  a 
tribute  of  affection  and  respect  to  the  memory  of  the  late  editor-in-chief.  Dr. 
John  M'Clintock,  who  rested  from  his  earthly  labors  while  these  pages  were 
still  in  preparation  for  the  press.  As  an  accomplished  scholar,  an  eloquent 
speaker,  a  clear  writer,  an  able  divine,  a  skilful  educator,  a  consummate  critic, 
an  ardent  patriot,  a  genial  friend,  and  a  devout  Christian,  his  loss  is  deeply  felt, 
not  only  in  private  association  and  ministerial  and  literary  circles,  but  in  the 
community  at  large. 

Dr.  M'Clintock's  life  was  one  of  extraordinary  activity  and  usefulness.  He 
graduated  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1835,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one, 
and  entered  the  Methodist  ministry  as  a  member  of  the  New  Jersey  Conference. 
A  short  time  afterward  he  was  elected  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  Dickinson 
College,  at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  and  was  soon  transferred  to  the  chair  of  ancient  lan- 
guages, which  he  filled  for  nearly  ten  years.  During  this  period  he  was  en- 
gaged, with  Professor  Blumenthal,  in  the  translation  of  Neander's  "  Life  of 
Christ;"  and  commenced,  in  company  with  Professor  Crooks,  the  preparation 
of  a  series  of  elementary  Greek  and  Latin  class-books,  which  still  maintain  a 
deserved  popularity  in  our  schools  and  colleges. 

In  1848  he  was  chosen  editor  of  the  Methodist  Quarterly  Review,  and  held 
that  office  until  1856,  when  he  went  abroad  as  a  delegate  to  represent  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  in  the  English,  Irish,  French,  and  German  Conferences. 
On  his  return  he  was  elected  President  of  the  Troy  University,  then  recently 
founded,  and,  pending  the  organization  of  the  college  classes,  assumed  the  pas- 
toral charge  of  St.  Paul's  Church,  in  New  York.  In  the  summer  of  i860  he  be- 
came pastor  of  the  American  Chapel  established  at  Paris  under  the  auspices  of 
the  American  and  Foreign  Christian  Union.  In  1866  he  was  appointed  chair- 
man of  the  general  Centenary  Committee  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
In  1867  he  organized  the  Drew  Theological  Seminary,  as  president,  a  position 
which  he  retained  till  the  time  of  his  death,  March  4,  1870. 

The  closing  years  of  his  life  were  occupied  in  the  preparation  of  the  present 
"  Cyclopaedia  of  Biblical,  Theological,  and  Ecclesiastical  Literature,"  a  work  for 
which  he  was  peculiarly  fitted  by  a  comprehensive  and  accurate  scholarship,  and 
a  catholicity  of  judgment  which  enabled  him  to  survey  religious  questions  in  the 
broadest  light  of  Christian  liberality.  The  first  three  volumes  of  this  work  were 
prepared  and  published  under  his  immediate  supervision.  The  greater  part  of 
the  present  volume  also  received  the  benefit  of  his  labors  and  advice ;  and  be- 
fore his  decease,  he  had  collected  and  partly  arranged  a  large  amount  of  import- 
ant matter  for  the  succeedinsr  volumes.  J.  S. 
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In  consequence  of  the  death  of  Dr.  M'Clintock,  which  occurred  when  but  a  small 
part  of  the  present  volume  was  in  type,  the  entire  editorial  responsibility  of  the  re- 
mainder of  the  work  has  devolved  upon  Dr.  Strong.  In  this  task,  however,  ho  has 
been  so  greatly  aided  by  the  preparations  and  memoranda  left  by  his  former  colleague, 
and  by  the  labors  of  the  able  assistants  and  contributors  named  below,  that  it  is  hoped 
the  reader  will  not  find  this  volume  inferior  in  completeness  or  accuracy  to  its  pred- 
ecessors. Professor  J.  II.  WoRMAN,  whose  previous  connection  with  Dr.  IM'Clintock 
in  this  work  peculiarly  fitted  him  to  take  a  part  in  its  completion,  has  devoted  his 
time,  since  the  death  of  the  late  senior  editor,  to  assisting  in  the  department  which 
that  event  left  to  be  supplemented.  Professor  A.  J.  Schem  has  continued  to  furnish 
the  articles  on  the  ecclesiastical  history  and  statistics  of  all  the  countries,  and  has 
rendered  valuable  assistance  in  other  respects.  The  same  plan  has  been  maintained 
in  this  as  in  the  preceding  volumes,  and  is  to  be  carried  out  in  the  remainder  of  the 
work,  which  will  be  issued  as  rapidly  as  the  mechanical  part  can  be  well  executed. 
The  impatience  of  the  public  for  the  speedy  appearance  of  the  successive  volumes, 
while  it  is  gratifying  as  showing  an  appreciative  demand,  might  nevertheless,  if  un- 
duly indulged,  injure  the  thoroughness  of  the  work,  which  requires  for  its  completion 
an  amount  of  labor  that  can  be  properly  estimated  by  those  only  who  have  been  en- 
gaged in  some  like  undertaking. 

Throughout  this  work  it  has  been  the  aim  of  the  editors  to  incorporate  into  it  all 
the  suitable  matter  found  in  similar  works,  especially  in  the  great  recent  dictionaries 
edited  by  Aschbach,  Fairbairn,  Ilerzog,  Iloefer,  Kitto,  Smith,  Wetzer  und  Welte,  and 
Winer,  and  these  names  have  been  prefixed  or  appended  to  portions  so  cited.  If  this 
has  in  any  case  been  omitted,  it  has  been  by  oversight.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  due 
to  the  authors  of  those  works  to  state  that  the  matter  borrowed  from  them  has  rarely 
been  used  without  large  modifications  and  important  additions.  Full  one  half  of  the 
matter  in  this  Cyclopoedia  is  wholly  new,  and  much  of  the  rest  is  entirely  remodeled 
in  form  and  expression,  while  many  articles  contained  in  it  are  not  represented  in  any 
similar  work  hitherto  publislied. 

This  work  is  in  no  sense  denominational,  either  in  its  scope  or  in  its  execution. 
"While  the  editors  and  their  collaborators  have  not  sought  to  conceal  their  personal 
opinions  in  any  respect,  they  have  never  obti'uded  them  in  their  articles,  nor  allowed 
their  own  ecclesiastical  relations  or  dogmatic  views  to  interfere  with  the  catholicity 
of  the  work.  This  Cyclopoedia  has  not  been  undertaken,  written,  or  published  in  the 
interest  of  any  sect  or  party.  Hence  the  contributors  have  been  selected  from  all 
branches  of  the  Church,  and  their  statements  have  been  left  untrammeled  by  sectarian 
dictation.  Their  names  thus  far,  which  are  subjoined  in  full,  are  a  sufficient  guaranty 
in  this  regard.  Scarcely  more  than  one  third  of  the  entire  number  belong  to  the  same 
communion  with  the  editors  themselves. 
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H. 


Haag  (Hague)  Apologetical  Society,  a  sci- 
entific societj'iii  Holland,  founded  in  17^5  for  the  purpose 
of  calling  forth  scientific  works  in  defence  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion.  It  annually  offers  a  prize  of  400  florins 
for  the  best  work  on  a  topic  proposed.     (A.  J.  S.) 

Haahash'teri  (Heb.  with  the  art.  [which  the  A. 
V.  has  mistaken  for  part  of  the'name]  ha-Achashtari', 
•ilpi'ljnxfl,  i.  e.  the  Achastarite,  prob.  of  foreign  [?  Per- 
sian] origin;  according  to  Flirst,  an  adj.  from  the  word 
achastar,  i.  e.  courier  [compare  D'^31Pldns,  "camels," 
Esth. viii,  10,  14];  acconling  to  Gesenius,  mule-driver; 
Sept.  6  A<j^)]oa  V.  r.  'Aafj^i'/p,  etc.,  A^ulg.  Ahasfhari), 
the  last  mentioned  of  the  four  sons  of  Naarah,  second  of 
the  two  wives  of  Ashur,  the  founder  of  Tekoa,  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah  (1  Chron.  iv,  6).     B.C.  post  1G18. 

Ha-ammonai.     See  Chephar-iiaammonai. 

Haan,  Carolus  de,  was  born  at  Arnheim  Aug.  16, 
1530.  Becoming  acquainted  with  the  Reformation,  he 
resolved  to  leave  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  his 
legal  studies,  and  repaired  to  Geneva,  where  he  studied 
theology  under  Calvin  and  Beza.  In  loGO  he  became  a 
minister 'of  the  Reformed  Church  at  Deventer.  Driven 
from  thence  by  persecution,  he  was  invited  to  Ham  by 
William,  duke  of  Cleves,  and  exercised  his  ministry 
tliere  for  sixteen  years,  until  persecution  again  compel- 
led him  to  depart.  Count  Jan  of  Nassau,  stadtholder  of 
Guelderland,  and  his  son,  Lodewijk  Willem,  stadtholder 
of  Friesland,  then  secured  his  services  to  etfect  a  refor- 
mation of  the  Church  in  their  respective  provinces.  He 
afterwards  returned  to  Deventer,  but  was  again  com- 
pelled to  leave  it  in  1587,  when  it  fell  into  the  hands  of 
tlie  Spaniards.  He  repaired  the  same  year  to  Leyden, 
where  he  was  temporarily  appointed  professor  extraor- 
dinary of  theology.  This  position  he  held  for  foiu:  years. 
He  was  then  called  to  Oldenbroek,  where  he  exercised 
liis  ministry  till  he  had  passed  the  age  of  eighty.  He 
died  at  Leyden  Jan.  28,  1610.  He  wrote  an  exposition 
of  the  Revelatfen  of  St.  John  in  Latin,  and  a  work  m 
Dutch  against  the  Anabaptists.  See  Glasius,  Godge- 
leerd  Nederland,  i. '  (J.  P.  AV.) 

Ha-araloth.     See  Gibeaii-haaualoth. 

Haas,  Gerarous  de,  D.D.,  was  born  in  1736.  Af- 
ter completing  his  theological  studies  at  Utrecht,  and 
receiving  the  doctorate  in  theology  in  17G1,  he  was  set- 
tled successively  at  Amersfoort,  Middclburg,  and  Am- 
sterdam. His  works  are  chiefly  exegetical  and  dog- 
matic. The  most  important  of  them  are,  A  anmerkinr/en 
over  hei  senende  Boek  der  Godspranken  van  Jesaiu  (Utr. 
1773): — Ilet  vijfde  en  drie  vohjende  hoofdMukken  uit  Pau- 
las brief  aan  de  Romeinen  rerkhiani  ( Amst.  1789-93,  3 
parts)  : — Verhandeling  over  de  toekomendv  wereld  (Amst. 
1798)  : — Over  de  Openbaring  ran  Johannes  (Amst.  1807, 
3  parts).  He  also  completed  the  commentary  of  Prof. 
Nahnis  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians.  It  was  pub- 
lished at  Amsterdam  in  1783  in  3  vols.  See  Glasius, 
Godgeleerd  Ncderlaml,  i.     (J.  P.  V<,\) 

rv.— A 


Haba'iah  (Heb.  Chabaynh',  fl^nn  or  t^'^'^^,,  pro- 
ieded  by  Jehoyah;  Sept.  'Oflaia  and  'EfSaia),  a  priest 
Avhose  descendants  returned  from  the  captivity  with  Ze- 
rubbabel,  but  were  degra<led  from  the  priestly  office  on 
account  of  not  b^ing  able  to  trace  their  genealogy  (Ezra 
ii,  6 ;  Neh.  vii,  63).     B.C.  ante  459. 

Hab'akkuk  [many  Ilabak'kuk]  (Heb.  Chabak- 
kuk',  p^psn,  embrace;  Sept.  'Ai.cj3aK0v/i,Vvlg.  Ilabu- 
cuc ;  Jerome,  Prief.  in  llab.  translates  Trspi\i]\l/tc,  and 
Suidas  TrctTi'ip  iy'tpanoQ ;  other  Gnecized  and  Latinized 
forms  are  'AfijiaKovf^i,  'AfiliuKom,  Ambacum,  Abacuc, 
etc.),  the  eighth  in  order  of  the  twelve  minor  prophets 
(q.  V.)  of  the  Old  Testament. 

1.  As  to  the  name,  besides  the  above  forms,  the 
Greeks,  not  only  the  Sept.  translators,  but  the  fathers 
of  the,  Church,  probably  to  make  it  more  sonorous,  cor- 
rupt it  into  ApajiuKovK'  'Apa(3aKovp(iJ,  or,  as  Jerome 
writes,  'AjSaKovpuj,  and  only  one  Greek  copy,  f  )und  in 
the  library  of  Alcala,  in  Spain,  has  'AfifiaKovic,  which 
seems  to  be  a  recent  correction  made  to  suit  the  Hebrew 
text.  The  Heb.  word  may  denote,  as  observed  by  Je- 
rome, as  well  a  '"favorite"  as  a  "  struggler."  Abarbanel 
thinks  that  in  the  latter  sense  it  has  allusion  to  the  pa- 
triotic zeal  of  the  prophet  fervently  contending  for  the 
welfare  of  his  country :  but  other  prophets  did  the  same ; 
and  in  the  former  and  less  distant  signification,  the  name 
woidil  be  one  like  Theoiihilus,  "  a  friend  of  God,"  which 
his  parents  may  have  given  him  for  a  good  omen.  Lu- 
ther took  the  name  in  the  active  sense,  and  applied  it 
to  the  labors  and  wTitings  of  the  man,  thus :  "  Habak- 
kuk  had  a  proper  name  for  his  oflUce ;  for  it  signifies  a 
man  of  heart,  one  who  is  hearty  towards  another  and 
takes  him  into  his  arms.  This  is  what  he  does  in  his 
prophecy;  he  comforts  his  people  and  lifts  them  up,  as 
one  would  do  with  a  weejiing  child  or  man,  bidding  him 
be  quiet  and  content,  because,  please  God,  it  woidd  yet 
be  better  with  liim."  But  all  this  is  speculation.  See 
Keil  and  Delitzsch,  Comment,  ad  cap.  i,  1. 

2.  Of  the  facts  of  this  prophet's  birth-place,  parent- 
age, and  life  we  have  only  apocryphal  and  confiieting 
accomits  (see  Delitzsch,  De  I/abacuci  vita  et  a'tatc.  Lijis. 
1842,  1844).  The  Rabbinical  tradition  that  Habakkuk 
was  the  son  of  the  Shunammite  woman  whom  •*lisha 
restored  to  life  is  repeated  by  Almrbancl  in  his  commen- 
tary, and  has  no  other  foundation  than  a  fanciful  ety- 
mology of  the  prophet's  name,  based  on  the  expression 
in  2  Kings  iv,  16.  Equally  unfounded  is  the  tradition 
that  he  was  the  sentinel  set  by  Isaiah  to  watch  for  the 
destruction  of  Babvlon  (corop.  Isa.  xxi,  16  with  Hab.  ii, 
1).  In  the  title  of  the  history  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon, 
as  found  in  the  Sept.  version  in  Origeu's  Tetrapla,  the 
author  is  called  "  Habakkuk,  the  son  of  Joshua,  of  the 
tribe  of  Levi."  Some  have  supposed  this  apocr>'phal 
^\Titer  to  be  identical  with  the  prophet  (Jerome,  Proam. 
in  Dan.).  Tlie  psalm  in  ch.  iii  and  its  title  are  thought 
to  favor  the  opinion  that  Habakkuk  was  a  Levite  (De- 
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litzscb,  Uahnhd;  p.  lii).  rseiulo-Epiphanius  (li.  240,  De 
I'itu  Proplietiirum)  and  Dorothciis  (C/inm.  I'ltsch.  p. 
150)  say  that  he  was  of  Bj/W^oic/';;)  or  H>/fl(roi',Y"P  (v.  r. 
Bflf^oK/'/p,  B(t';'fX''i")  (Belhiwat,  Isid.  Ilispal.  o.  47),  of 
the  tribe  of  .Simeon.  This  may  have  been  the  same  as 
liethzacharias.  where  Judas  JIaceaba;us  was  defeated  by 
AntiocluLs  Kupator  (1  Mace,  vi,  32,  33).  The  same  au- 
thors relate  that  wlien  Jerusalem  was  sacked  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, Haljakkuk  tied  to  Ostracine,  and  remained 
there  till  after  the  Chaldreans  had  left  the  city,  when  he 
returned  to  his  own  country,  and  died  at  his  farm  two 
years  before  the  return  from  Babylon,  B.C.  538.  It  was 
(lurinj;  his  residence  in  Jud.Ta  tliat  he  is  said  to  have 
carried  food  to  Daniel  in  the  den  of  lions  at  Babylon. 
This  Icfjend  is  fjiven  in  the  history  of  I$el  and  the  Drag- 
on, anil  is  repeated  by  Eiisebius,  Bar  Hcbroeus,  and  Eu- 
tychius.  It  is  (juoted  from  Joseph  bcn-(Jorion  {B.  J. 
xi,  3)  by  Abarbancl  (Comm.  on  Hub.),  and  seriously  re- 
futcil  by  him  on  chronological  grounds.  The  scene  of 
the  event  was  shown  to  mediieval  travellers  on  the  road 
from  Jenisalem  to  Bethlehem  (Karli/  Travels  in  rales- 
tine,  p.  20).  Habakkuk  is  said  to  have  been  buried  at 
C'eila,  in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  eight  miles  cast  of  Eleu- 
theropolis  (Eusebius,  Onomasticon,  s.  v.) ;  where,  in  the 
days  of  Zebenus,  bishop  of  Eleutheropolis,  according  to 
Nicephorus  (//.  IC.  xii,  48)  and  Sozomen  (//.  E.  vii,  28), 
the  remains  of  the  prophets  Habakkuk  and  ^Slicah  were 
both  discovered.  .See  Kkilaii.  llaliliinicnl  tradition, 
however,  places  his  tomb  at  Chukkok,  of  the  tribe  of 
Naphthali,  now  called  Jakuk.     See  IIikkok. 

Book  ok  Habakklk.— A  full  and  trustworthy  ac- 
count of  the  life  of  this  prophet  would  explain  his  im- 
agery, and  many  of  the  events  to  which  he  alludes;  but 
since  we  have  no  information  on  which  we  can  depend, 
uotliing  remains  but  to  determine  from  the  book  itself 
its  historical  basis  and  its  age. 

1.  Tiie  Kabbinical  traditions  agree  in  jilacing  Habak- 
kuk with  Joel  and  Xahum  in  the  reign  of  Manasseh 
(comp.  Seller  Olum  /{abba  and  Ziita,  and  Tsemack  Da- 
vid). This  date  is  ailojited  by  Kimchi  and  Abarbanel 
among  the  Kabbis,  and  by  ^^'itsius  and  others  among 
modern  writers.  The  general  corruption  and  lawless- 
ness which  prevailed  in  the  reign  of  Jlanasseh  are 
supposed  to  be  referred  to  in  I  lab.  i,  2-4.  Kalinsky 
conjectures  that  Habakkuk  may  have  been  one  of  the 
prophets  mentioned  in  2  Kings  xxi,  10.  Carpzov  (/«- 
trod,  (id  libr.  canon.  V.  T.  p.  79,  410)  and  .lahn  (/ntrnd. 
in  librox  siirros  V.  T.  ii,  §  120)  refer  our  jirophet  to  the 
reign  of  Manasseh,  thus  placing  him  thirty  odd  years 
earlier;  l)ut  at  that  time  the  Chaldicans  had  not  as  yet 
given  just  ground  for  apprehension,  and  it  would  have 
been  injudicious  in  Habakkuk  jirematurely  to  (ill  the 
minds  of  the  i)eople  with  fear  of  tiiem.  Some  addition- 
al sup()ort  to  our  .statement  of  the  age  of  this  book  is 
derived  from  the  tradition,  reported  in  the  apocryjihal 
appendix  to  Daniel  and  by  the  I'seudo-Epiphanius",  that 
Habakkuk  lived  to  .see  tlie  Baliykmi.-ui  exile.  Syncel- 
lus  (Clinmoiiraphid,  p.  214,  2.'i(i,  21(1)  makes  him  con- 
temporary witli  Ezekiel,  anil  extends  the  period  of  his 
prophecy  from  the  lime  of  jAIana.sseh  to  that  of  Daniel 
and  Joshua,  the  son  of  Josedech.  The  CImmicon  J'as- 
rhale  places  him  later,  first  mentioning  him  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  reign  of  .losiaii  (( )lymp.  32),  as  contem- 
I)orary  with  Zephaniah  and  Kahum;  and  again  in  tlie 
begiiniiiig  of  tlie  reign  of  Cyrus  (Olymp.  42),  as  con- 
temporary with  Daniel  and  Ezekiel  in  Persia,  with 
Haggai  and  Zechariaii  in  Judaea,  and  with  Baruch  in 
Egypt.  Davidson  (Home's  In/rod.  ii,  !)Ci8),  following 
Keil,  decides  in  favor  of  the  early  i)art  of  the  reign  of 
Josiaii.  Calmet,  Jjiger,  Ewakl,  KosenmnUer,  Maurer, 
and  Hitzig  agree  in  a.ssigning  tlie  commcncenient  of 
Habakkiik's  prophecy  to  the  reign  of  .Jelioiakim,  though 
they  are  divided  as  to  the  exact  (jcriod  to  which  it  is  to 
be  referred.  Itanitz  {Introdnctio  in  Hob.  \'(ilic.  [>.  24, 
59),  Sfirkcl  (I'rohu/.  ad  interpr.  iertii  cap.  llah.  p.  22^ 
27),  and  Dc  W'ctte  {Lehrbiich  der  Ilistorm-hkritischm 
Eiideit.  Berlin,  1840,  p.  338)  justly  place  the  age  of  Ilab- 
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akkuk  before  the  invasion  of  Juda;a  by  the  Chaldseans. 
Knobel  (Der  Propheiism.  de  Hebr.)  and  Meier  {Gesch.  d. 
poet.  wit.  Liter,  d.  Ilebr.)  are  in  favor  of  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Chaldean  lera,  after  the  battle  of  Carche- 
mish  (B.C.  G06),  when  Judiea  was  lirst  threatened  by 
the  victors.  Some  interpreters  are  of  opinion  that  ch. 
ii  was  -wTitten  in  the  reign  of  Jehoiachm,  the  son  of  Je- 
hoiakim  (2  Kings  xxiv,  6),  after  Jerusalem  had  been 
besieged  and  conquered  by  Nebuchathiezzar,  the  king 
made  a  prisoner,  and,  with  many  thousands  of  his  sub- 
jects, carried  away  to  Babylon ;  none  remaining  in  Je- 
rusalem save  the  poorest  class  of  the  people  (2  Kings 
xxiv,  14).  But  of  all  this  nothing  is  said  of  the  book 
of  Habakkuk,  nor  even  so  much  as  hinted  at ;  and  what 
is  stated  of  the  violence  and  injustice  of  the  Chaldseans 
does  not  imply  that  the  Jews  had  already  experienced 
it.  It  is  also  a  supposition  equally  gratuitous,  accord- 
ing to  which  some  interpreters  refer  ch.  iii  to  tlic  period 
of  the  last  siege  of  Jerusalem,  when  Zcdeluah  ^^ns  taken, 
his  sons  slain,  his  eyes  put  out,  tlie  walls  uf  the  city 
broken  down,  and  the  Temple  biu-ned  (2  Kings  xxv,  1- 
10).  There  is  not  the  sUghtest  allusion  to  any  of  these 
incidents  in  the  third  chapter  of  Habakkuk. 

But  the  question  of  the  date  of  Habakkuk's  prophecy 
has  been  discussed  in  the  most  exhaustive  manner  by 
Delitzsch  {Der  Prophet  Ilubakul;  Einl.  §  3),  and,  though 
his  arguments  are  rather  ingenious  than  convincing, 
they  are  well  deserving  of  consideration  as  based  upon 
internal  evidence.  The  conclusion  at  which  he  arrives 
is  that  Habakkuk  delivered  his  ino|ihccy  about  the 
twelfth  or  thirteenth  year  of  Josiali  (B.C.  030  or  C29), 
for  reasons  of  which  the  following  is  a  summary.  In 
Hab.  i,  5  the  expression  "  in  yoiu-  days"  shows  that  the 
fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  would  take  place  in  the  life- 
time of  those  to  whom  it  was  adtU-essed.  The  same 
phrase  in  Jer.  xvi,  9  embraces  a  period  of  at  most  twen- 
ty years,  while  in  Ezek.  xii,  25  it  denotes  about  six 
years,  and  thereibre,  reckoning  backwards  from  the 
Chaletean  invasion,  the  date  above  assigned  woidd  in- 
volve no  violation  of  probability,  though  the  argument 
does  not  amount  to  a  proof.  From  the  similarity  of 
Hab.  ii,  10  and  Zeph.  i,  7,  Delitzsch  infers  that  the"  lat- 
ter is  an  imitation,  the  former  being  the  original.  He 
supports  this  conclusion  by  many  collateral  arguments. 
Now  Zephaniah,  according  to  the  superscription  of  his 
prophecy,  lived  in  the  time  of  Josiah,  and  from  iii,  5  he 
is  supposed  to  ha^•e  prophesied  after  the  worship  of  Je- 
hovah ivas  restored,  that  is,  after  the  twelfth  year  of 
that  king's  reign.  It  is  thought  that  he  wrote  about 
B.C.  G24.  Between  this  period,  therefore,  and  the  twelfth 
year  of  Josiah  (B.C.  630),  Delitzsch  places  Habakkuk. 
But  Jeremiah  began  to  prophesy  in  the  thirteenth  year 
of  Josiah,  and  many  passages  are  borrowed  by  him  from 
Habakkuk  (compare  Hab.  ii,  13  with  Jer.  ii,  58,  etc.). 
The  latter,  therefore,  must  have  written  about  B.C.  G30 
or  629.  This  vie^y  receives  some  confirmation  from  the 
position  of  his  projihecy  in  the  O.-T.  Canon. 

On  the  other  hand,  while  it  is  evident,  from  the  con- 
stant use  of  the  future  tense  in  speaking  of  the  Chal- 
dican  desolations  (i,  5,  G,  12),  that  the  prophet  must 
have  written  before  the  invasion  of  Nebuchachiezzar, 
which  rendered  Jchoiakim  tributary  to  the  king  of  Bab- 
ylon (2  Kings  xxiv,  I),  B.C.  GOG,  yet  it  is  equally  clear 
from  t:h.  ii,  3  that  the  prophecy  did  not  long  precede  the 
fulfilment ;  and  as  there  seem  to  be  no  references  to  the 
reigns  of  Josiah  or  Jehoahaz  (B.C.  609),  and  as  the  no- 
tices of  the  corruption  of  the  period  agree  with  the  be- 
ginning of  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim,  we  cannot  be  far 
astray  in  assigning  B.C.  608  as  the  approximate  date  of 
this  book. 

2.  Instead  of  looking  upon  the  prophecy  as  an  organic 
whole,  KosenmiiUer  divided  it  into  three  parts  corre- 
sponding to  the  chapters,  and  assigned  the  first  chapter 
to  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim,  the  second  to  that  of  Jehoia- 
chin,  and  the  third  to  that  of  Zedekial),  when  Jerusalem 
was  besieged  for  the  third  time  by  Nebuchadnezzar. 
Kalinsky  (  r«^2V.  Chubuc.  ei  Kah.)  makes  foiu:  divisions. 
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and  refers  the  prophecy  not  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  but  to 
Esarhaddon.  But  in  such  an  arbitrary  arrangement 
the  true  character  of  the  composition  as  a  perfectlj'  de- 
veloped poem  is  entirely  lost  sight  of. 

The  prophet  commences  bj'  anuomicing  his  office  and 
important  mission  (i,  1).  He  bewails  the  corruption 
and  social  ilisorganization  by  wliich  he  is  surrounded, 
and  cries  to  Jehovah  for  help  (i,  2-4).  Next  follows 
the  reply  of  the  Ucity,  threatening  swift  vengeance  (i, 
5-11).  The  prophet,  transferring  himself  to  the  near 
future  foreshadowed  in  the  divine  threatenmgs,  sees  the 
rapacity  and  boastftd  impiety  of  the  Clialdsean  hosts, 
but,  contident  that  God  has  only  employed  them  as  the 
instruments  of  correction,  assumes  (ii,  1)  an  attitude  of 
hopeful  expectancy,  and  waits  to  see  the  issue.  He  re- 
ceives the  divine  command  to  write  in  an  enduring  form 
the  vision  of  God's  retributive  justice  as  revealed  to  his 
projjhetic  eye  (ii,  2,  3).  The  doom  of  the  Chaldfeans  is 
first  foretold  in  general  terms  (ii.  4-0),  and  the  announce- 
ment is  tnllowed  by  a  series  of  denunciations  pronounced 
upon  them  by  the  nations  who  had  suffered  from  their 
oppression  (ii,  6-20).  The  strophical  arrangement  of 
these  "woes"  is  a  remarkable  feature  of  the  jirophecy. 
They  are  distributed  in  strophes  of  three  verses  each, 
characterized  by  a  certain  regularity  of  structure.  The 
first  four  commence  with  a  '"Woe!"  and  close  with  a 
verse  beginning  with  "'S  (for).  The  first  verse  of  each 
of  these  contains  the  character  of  the  sin,  the  second  the 
development  of  the  woe,  while  the  third  is  confirmatory 
of  the  woe  denounced.  The  fifth  stro])he  differs  from 
the  others  in  form  in  having  a  verse  introductory  to  the 
Avoe.  The  prominent  vices  of  the  Chaldfeans'  character, 
as  delineated  in  i,  5-11,  arc  made  the  subjects  of  sepa- 
rate denunciations:  their  insatiable  ambition  (ii,  G-8), 
their  covctousness  (ii,  9-11),  cruelty  ii,  12-14),  dnmk- 
enness  (ii,  15-17),  and  idolatry  (ii,  18-20).  The  whole 
concludes  with  the  magnificent  psalm  in  chap,  iii,  "  Hab- 
akkiik's  Pindaric  ode"  (Ewald),  a  composition  unrival- 
led for  boldness  of  conception,  sublimity  of  thought,  and 
majesty  of  diction.  This  constitutes,  in  DeUtzsch's 
opinion,  "the  second  grand  division  of  the  entire  proph- 
ecy', as  the  subjective  reflex  of  the  two  subdivisions  of 
the  first,  and  the  IjTical  recapitulation  of  the  whole." 
It  is  the  echo  of  the  feelings  aroused  in  the  prophet's 
mind  by  the  divine  answers  to  his  appeals ;  fear  in  an- 
ticipation of  the  threatened  judgments,  and  thankfid- 
ness  and  joy  at  the  promised  retribution.  But,  though 
intimately  connected  with  the  former  part  of  the  proph- 
ecy, it  is  in  itself  a  perfect  whole,  as  is  sufficiently  evi- 
dent from  its  l\Tical  character,  and  the  musical  airange- 
ment  by  which  it  was  adapted  for  use  in  the  Temple 
service. 

3.  The  style  of  this  prophet  has  always  been  much  ad- 
mired. Lowth  {De  Poesi  Uebrceo?:  p.  287)  says :  "  Po- 
eticus  est  Habaccuci  stylus;  sed  maxime  in  oda,  quae 
inter  absolutissimas  in  eo  genere  merito  numerari  po- 
test." Eichhorn,  De  Wette,  and  Kosenmiiller  are  loud 
in  their  praise  of  Habakkuk's  style ;  the  first  giving  a 
detailed  and  animated  analysis  of  the  construction  of 
his  prophecies  {Eiufeifuiif/  in  das  A.  Test,  iii,  333).  He 
equals  the  most  eminent  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament 
—Joel,  Amos,  Nahum,  Isaiah ;  and  the  ode  in  ch.  iii 
may  be  placed  in  competition  with  Psa.  xviii  and  Ixviii 
for  originality  and  sublimity.  His  figures  are  all  great, 
happily  chosen,  and  properly  drawn  out.  His  denunci- 
ations are  terrible,  his  derision  bitter,  his  consolation 
cheering.  Instances  occur  of  borrowed  ideas  (iii,  19 ; 
comp.  Psa,  xviii,  34  :  ii,  G  ;  comp.  Isa.  xiv,  7  :  ii,  14 ;  comp. 
Isa.  xi,  9) ;  but  he  makes  them  his  own  in  drawing  them 
out  in  his  peculiar  manner.  With  all  the  boldness  and 
fervor  of  his  imagination,  his  language  is  pure  and  his 
verse  melodious.  Eichhorn,  indeed,  gives  a  considera- 
ble number  of  words  which  he  considers  to  be  pecidiar 
to  this  prophet,  and  sXipposes  him  to  have  formed  new 
words  or  altered  existing  ones,  to  sound  more  energetic 
or  feeble,  as  the  sentiments  to  be  expressed  might  re- 
quire ;  but  his  list  neeiLs  sifting,  as  De  Wette  observes 
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{Einleihmj,  p.  339) ;  and  "j'^^i^'^p,  ii.  IG,  is  the  only  un. 
exceptionable  instance. 

4.  'J'he  ancient  catalogues  of  canonical  books  of  the 
Old  Testament  do  not,  indeed,  mention  Habakkuk  by 
name;  but  they  must  have  counted  him  in  the  twelve 
I  minor  prophets,  whose  numbers  would  otherwise  not  ho 
full.  In  the  New  Testament  some  expressions  of  Ids 
are  introduced,  but  liis  name  is  not  added  (Kom.  i,  17; 
Gal.  iii,  11 ;  Heh.  x,  38  ;  comp.  Hab.  ii,  4:  Acts  x'.ii,  40, 
41 ;  comp.  Hab.  i,  5).— Kilto,  s.  v. ;  Smith,  s.  v. 

o.  Express  commentaries  on  the  whole  of  this  book 
separately  are  the  following,  of  which  the  most  impor- 
tant are  designated  by  an  asterisk  [*]  prefixed ;  Tlieo- 
yi\\\\fiQX,  Com  limit  a  rill  s  (in  Opp.'w);  Bcde.  J-Jrjiosilio  (in 
Worh,  ix,  404) :  Tanchum  of  Jerusalem,  Co/^ww/a/ye 
(ed.  Munk,  Paris,  1843,  8vc() ;  .-Vbarbanel,  Commcnttinus 
(ed.  Sprecher,  Traj.  1722.  Helmst.  1790,  8vo) :  Luther, 
Aiislegung  (Vitemb,  152G,  4to;  Erf.  eod.  8vo ;  in  Latin, 
Argent.  1528,  8vo);  Qa,\}ito,  Knarrutiones  (.\rgent.  152G, 
I  8vo) ;  Chytrseus,  I.ectiones  (in  0pp.  p.  364) ;  Grynasus, 
I  Hijpomnemata  (Basil.  1 582, 8vo) ;  De  Guevara,  Conmwn- 
i  to-MM  [Eom.Cath.]  (Madrid,  1585, 4to;  1593.  fol.;  Aug. 
I  Yind.  1603 ;  Antw.  1G09,  4to) ;  Agellius,  Commeniaritm 
I  (Antw.  1597.  8vo) ;  Tossan,  Paraphrusis  (Francf.  1599, 
8vo) ;  Garthius,  Commentariiis  (Vitemb.  1605,8vc) :  Tar- 
novius,  Commentarius  (Rost.  1623, 8vo) ,  Cocceius,  A  luih/- 
sis  (in  0pp.  xi,  657) ;  Marburj-,  Commeniarie  (Lond.  1650, 
4to) ,  *De  Padilla,  Commentaiia  [Rom.  Cath.]  (^ladrid, 
1G57,  2  vols.  4to;  Sidzb.  1674,  4to ,  Rome,  1702,  fol.); 
Hafenreffer,  Commentarius  [including  Nahum]  (Stuttg. 
1663,  8vo) ;  *Van  Til,  Commentarius  (L.  B.  1700,  4to) ; 
j  Biermanu,  De  Propihezie.  van  If.  (Utr.  1713,  4to) ;  Esch, 
!  ErUarunfi  (Wescl,  1714,  4to) ;  Abicht,  .4  (/no/«^it)«e.«  (Vi- 
temb. 1732, 4to) ;  jansen,  Analecta  (in  Pentateuch,  etc.) ; 
*>ic\\Q\tmga.,Commentarius  (L.  B.  1747,4to) ;  *Kaliiisky, 
Illitstratio  [including  Nahum]  (Vratislav,  1748,  4t(i) ; 
Chrysander,  Anmerk.  (Rint.  and  Lpz.  1752,  4to) ;  JMon- 
xaA,  A  nmerk.  (from  the  Danish,  Gottingen,  1759,  8vo) ; 
Anon.  Traduction  (Paris,  1775, 12mo) :  Perschke,  !> ^A■/(^ 
etc.  (Francf.  et.  Lips.  1777,  8vo)  ;  Ludwig,  Erlduterung 
(Frkft.  1779,  8vo) ;  Faber,  Coimm-ntutio  (Onold.  1779.  2 
vols.  4to) ,  Wahl,  Anmerhinfj.  etc.  (Hanover.  1790, 8v(>)  , 
Kofod,  Commentarius  (Hafn.  1792,  8vo) ;  Tingstiid.  .1  iii- 
madrersiones  (Upsal.  1795,  8vo) ;  H.anlein,  Interpretalio 
(Erlang.  1795,  8vo)  ;  Bather,  Application  (in  Sermons,  i, 
188);  V\nm,  Ohsercationes  [including  Obad.]  (Gotting. 
1 796,  8vo) ;  Conz,  Erlduterumi  (in  Sjtiiudlen's  Beit  rage) , 
Horst,  Anmei-kungen  (Gotha,  1798, 8vo) ;  Dahl,  Observa- 
tiones  (Neustr.  1798,  8vo)  ;  Wolfssohn,  Anmerk.  (Bresl. 
1806,  8vo) ;  Euchel,  Erldut.  (Copenh.  1815,  8vo) ;  Justi, 
Erlatit.  (Lpz.  1820,  8vo) ;  Wolff,  Commentar  (Darmst. 
^1822,  8vo) ;  Schroder,  Anmerk.  [inchiding  Joel,  Nahum, 
*etc.]  (Hildesh.  1827,8vo);  Deutsch,  C>i5"iri,  etc.  (Bresl. 
1837,  8vo) ,  *Biiumlein,  Commentarius  (Heilbroini,  1-840, 
8vo) ;  *Delitzscli,  .4  uslegung  (Lpz.  1843, 8vo) ;  Von  Giun- 
pach,  Erkldriing  (JIunch.  1860,  8\-o)  ;  Rol)inson,  Homi- 
lies (Lond.  1865,  8vo).     See  Puopiiets,  Minor. 

Tlie  following  are  on  chap,  iii  exclusively :  Barhrd, 
De  equitatione  Dei  [ver.  15]  (Lips.  1749,  4to) ;  Feder, 
Canticum  Hab.  (Wiirzb.  1774,  8vo)  ;  Perschke,  Commen- 
tarius (Francf.  1777,  4to) ;  Busing,  De  fulgoiibus  Dei 
[ver.  3,  4]  (Bremen,  1778,  4to)  ;  Nachtigal,  Erklar.  (in 
Henke's  Magazine,  iv,  180-190) ;  Schroder,  Dis^ertatio 
(Grciningen,  1781, 4to) ;  SchimtKr,  Dissertaiio  (Tiibing. 
1786, 4to) ;  Jlorner,  Hymnus  Hab.  (Ups.  1794, 4to)  ;  Hei- 
denheim,  D^5"iFl,  etc.  (Rodelh.  1800, 1826,  8vo) ;  Anton, 
Expositio  (Giirl.  1810,  4to)  ;  Steiger,  Anmerkungen  (in 
Schwarz,  Jahrb.  1824,  p.  136) ;  Stickel.  Prolusin  (Nenst. 
1827,  8vo)  ;  Reissmann,  De  Cant.  Hab.  (Krauth.  1831, 
8vo)  :  Strong,  Prayer  of  Hab.  (in  the  ^htll.  Qiiar.Pei: 
Jan.  18G1,  p.  73).     See  Cojimextarv. 

Habazani'ah  (Hebrew  Cliabatstsinyah',in'^^'^'ZJl, 
perh.  lamp  of  Jehovah,  according  to  Y  urst,  collection  of 
.Tehovah;  Sept.  Xa/3rt(7(V),  the  father  of  one  Jeremiah 
and  grandfather  of  the  chief  Rcchabite  Jaazaniah,  which 
last  the  prophet  Jeremiah  tested  with  the  offer  of  wine 
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in  the  Temple  (Jcr.  xxxv,  3).     B.C.  considerably  ante 

Hab'bacuc  (AfiiSaKov^i;  Vulic.  Ilobacuc),  the  form 
111  whicli  the  name  of  the  proj.het  Hab.^kkik  (q.  v.)  is 
jriven  in  the  Apocrypha  (Bel,  33,  34,  35,  37,  39). 

Habergeon,  an  old  English  word  for  hreastphite, 
appears  in  the  Auth.A'ers.  as  the  rendering  of  two  Ileb. 
terms:  tT^"!-",  shinjah'  (.Job  xli,  2(i,  where  it  is  named 
by  zeuijm'u  with  offensive  weapons),  or  ■|i"'7':3,  shinjon' 
(i  C'hron.  xxvi,  14 ;  Neh.  iv,  \C>),  a  coat  of  mail  (as  ren- 
dered in  1  Sam.  xvii, »,  38) ;  and  X'^nn,  tctchura'  (Exod. 
xxviii,  3-2 ;  xxxix,  23),  a  military  garment,  "properly  of 
linen  strongly  anil  thickly  woven,  anil  furnished  around 
t  he  neck  and  breast  with  a  mailed  covering  (see  Herod. 
ii,  W2 ;  iii,  47 ;  and  comii.  the  XtvoSrwpifi,  of  Homer,  //. 
ii,  5-29,  830).  (See  Smith's  Diet,  of  Class.  Anfiq.  s.  v. 
l^mca.)     See  Ait.MOK. 
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cM(B  et  inonarchiw  (Taris,  1640)  i—De  cathedra  seii  pri- 
matu  S.  Petri  (Paris,  1645).  He  translated  also  into 
Latin  the  ceremonial  of  the  Eastern  Church,  under  the 
title  Liber  pontijicalis,  Greece  et  Latins  c.not.  (Paris,  1G43, 
M.).—\i(ixzoQJReal-Enqjklo2Mdie,Y,  439 ;  Hoefer,  Nouv. 
Biot).  Generale,  xxiii,  13. 

Habesh.     See  Abyssixlvn  Chukch. 
Habit.     See  Dress. 

Habit,  '-a  power  and  ability  of  doing  anything,  ac- 
qiured  by  frequent  repetition  of  the  same  action.  '  !Man,' 
says  Dr.  Paley, '  is  a  buncUe  of  habits.  There  are  hab- 
its of  industry,  attention,  vigilance,  advertency;  of  a 
prompt  obedience  to  the  judgment  occurring,  or  of 
yielding  to  the  first  impulse  of  passion ;  of  extending 
our  views  to  the  future,  t)r  of  resting  upon  the  present; 
of  apprehending,  methodizing,  reasoning;  of  indolence 
and  dilatoriness ;  of  vanity,  self-conceit,  melancholy, 
partiality;  of  fretfuluess,  suspicion,  captiousness,  censo- 
riousness;  of  pride,  ambition,  covetousness ;  of  over- 
reaching, intriguing,  projecting;  in  a  word,  there  is  not 
a  quality  or  function,  either  of  body  or  mind,  whicli 
does  not  feel  the  influence  of  this  great  law  of  animated 
nature.' "  "  If  the  term  attachme7it  seems  too  good  to 
be  applied  to  habits,  let  us,  if  you  please,  call  them  ties. 
Habits,  in  fact,  are  ties,  chains.  We  contract  them  \m- 
awares,  often  without  feeling  any  pleasure  in  them ;  but 
we  cannot  break  them  without  pain.  It  costs  us  some- 
thing to  cease  to  be  what  we  have  always  been,  to  ceaso 
doing  what  we  have  always  done.  Life  itself,  in  its 
least  attractive  form,  the  life  least  deserving  of  the 
name,  is  dear  to  us  from  the  mere  habit  of  living.  The 
most  intimate  attachments,  and,  still  more,  the  most 
incontestable  duties,  have  often  given  way  before  the 
power  of  habit.  To  have  the  lf>ins  girt  about,  then,  is 
not  merely  to  distrust  our  attachments;  it  is  to  prevent 
our  habits  from  striking  their  roots  too  deep  within. 
Nothing,  therefore,  which  is  habitual  should  be  regard- 
ed as  trivial  The  most  invisible  ties  are  not  the  weak- 
est, and,  at  aU  events,  their  number  renders  them  inde-  . 
structible.  We  must  remember  that  a  cable  is  com- 
posed of  threads.  It  is  impossible  to  dispense  with 
habits;  a  life  without  habits  is  a  life  without  a  rule. 
But  in  regard  to  these,  as  in  regard  to  everything  else, 
it  is  necessary  to  say  M-ith  the  apostle,  'All  things  are 
lawful  unto  me,  but  I  will  not  be  brought  under  the 
power  of  any'"  (Yinet,  Gospel  Studies,  p.  310).  See 
Fellowes,  Boch/  of  Theology,  i,  58 ;  Paley,  Moral  Philos- 
ophy, i,  48 ;  Kames,  Elem.  of  Criticism,  eh.  xiv ;  .Tortin, 
Sermons, \iA.  iii;  Keid,  Active  Powers  of  if  an;  Jiuller, 
On  the  Christ iun  Doctrine  oj  Sin  (see  Index). 

Habitation  (represented  by  several  Hcb.  and  Gr. 
words),  (iod  is  metapliorieclly  called  the  habitation  of 
his  people  (Psa.  Ixxi,  3) ,  in  him  they  find  the  most  ilc- 


Haberkorn,  Pi-.tki:,  a   C.erman   divine,  I)orn   a> 

But/ba.h  Ml  \r,a\.     After  filhng  various  other  jiosts,  he 

was  made  jirofcssor  of  tlieologv  at  (iiessen,  and  lUed  i  ,.   ,    .  , 

there,  Ai.ril.  107G.     He  was  distinguished  as  a  polemic,  I  ''«''*^"^  '"^'"f-  '*'<^^'.^''  »"'*  ^"™<^^""^  (^  **«•  ^"'  ^)-     Justice 

and  judgment  are  the  liabitation  of  God's  throne  (Psa. 
Ixxxix,  14),  all  his  acts  being  fomuled  on  justice  and 
judgment  (Psa.  cxvii.  2).     The  land  of  Canaan,  the  citv 


especially  against  the  Komanists  and  Syncretists  (q.  v.). 
He  wrote  (1)  VimUcittio  Lvlh.Ji\hi:—('2)  Ileptas  dv<pv- 
Uitiimuw  Anli-\V<iUcmbitryicnriim  (KioO,  1()52,  2  vols. 
8vo).— Tholuek,  in  Hcrzog,  /{eal-Kiinjklop,  v,  438,  439. 

Habert,  Isaac,  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  the  first 
Pnri>i!in  ilicologian  who  wrote  against  .Jansenius.  He 
was  a  native  of  I'aris.  studied  at  the  Sorbonne,  was  aji- 
pointed  canon  of  the  cathedral  of  Paris,  and  in  1645 
bishop  of  Valires.  He  filled  this  post  for  Iwenly-three 
years,  was  rejiuted  a  very  pious  man,  and  died  at  I'onI 
lie  Salars,  near  Itode/.,  in  1668.  lu  \M\  ju"  accused 
Jansenius  of  holding  heretical  doi'triucs  on  forty  points, 
and  tliereby  provoked  Antoine  Arnauld  to  .inswer  him 


of  Jerusalem,  the  tabernacle  and  Temple,  are  spoken  of 
as  the  habitation  of  (iod  ;  there  he  does  or  did  signally 
.show  himself  present  (Psa.  cxxxii,  5,  13;  Epli.  ii,  22). 
Eternity  is  represented  as  his  habitation  (Isa.  Ivii,  15). 
He  '•  inhabited  the  jiraLscs  of  Israel,"  a  bold  metaphor, 
implying  that  Jehovah  is  the  object  of,  and  kindly  ac- 
cepts the  praises  of  liis  people  (Psa.  xxii,  3).  See 
DwKM.iNc;. 

Habits.     See  Yestjients. 

Ha'bor  (Heb.  Chabor',  "lisn,  if  of  Shemitic  origin, 


ill  iiis  Apolor/ir,  in  which  he  sought  to  prove  the  iden-    'rom  "iSn,  toyo/w,  meanhig  the  united  stream:  if  of  Per- 
lity  of  the  doctrines  of  Jansenius  and  St.  Augustine,    sic  derivation,  from  A7/M6/)a/-=:{i;*:p,;^voc,  with  6e()M///;/i 

■  anks  [  Filrst,  Lex.  s.  v.]  ;  Sept.  'A/itip  'and  Xa^wp).  a 


Habert  nevertheless  remained  a  declared  enemy  of  .Ian 
senilis,  and  to  him  is  ascribed  the  autliorshiii  of  the  let- 
ter sent  to  pope  Innocent  X  in  1651,  and  signed  by 
eighty-five  bishops,  praying  him  to  decide  the  (picstion 
finally.  The  most  noteworthy  of  his  works  are:  De 
gratia  ex  partibus  yrfccis  (1646)  x—De  consensu  hierar- 


river,  and  ai)i>arently  also  a  district  of  AssvTia,  to  which 
considerable  interest  is  attached  in  connection  with  the 
first  captivity.  We  read  in  1  Chron.  y,  26,  that  Tilgath- 
l)ihicser  carried  .nway  '•  the  lieubenites,  and  the  Gadites, 
and  the  half-tribe  of  JIauasseh,  aud  brought  them  imto 
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Ilalah,  and  flabor,  and  Hara,  and  to  the  river  (Jnzan." 
About  *2veuteen  years  later,  Shalmaneser,  the  successDi- 
of  the  former  mouarch,  "  took  Samaria,  and  carried  Is- 
rael away  into  Assyria,  and  i)laced  them  in  Ilalah,  and 
in  Habor,  the  river  of  (Jozan"  (A.V.,  "hij  the  river  Oo- 
zan,"  2  Kings  xvii,  6;  xviii,  11).  There  are  two  rivers 
still  bearing  tliis  name,  and  geograi)hers  are  not  agreed 
as  to  which  is  here  referred  to.     See  CArxivrrv. 

1.  A  river  called  Khahur  rises  in  the  central  high- 
lands of  Kurdistan,  flows  in  a  south-westerly  direction, 
and  falls  into  the  Tigris  about  seventy  miles  above  Mo- 
sul (Layard,  Nitieveh  and  Bahijlon,  p.  56 ;  Schultens,  In- 
dex Geoffr.  in  vitam  Saladini,  s.  v.).  INIany  suppose  this 
to  be  the  Habor  of  Scripture  for  the  following  reasons : 
1.  It  is  within  Assyria  proper,  which  Ptolemy  says  was 
bounded  on  the  west  by  tlie  Tigris  (vi,  1).  2.  It  is  af- 
firmed that  the  Assyrian  monarch  would  place  his  cap- 
tives in  a  central  part  of  his  kingdom,  such  as  this  is, 
and  not  in  the  outskirts  (Keil  on  2  Kings  xvii,  4-(j).  3. 
Habor  is  termed  "'a  river  of  Gozan"  ("r J  "lil3  "ii2H) ; 
and  Gozan  is  supposed  to  signify  "  pasture,"  and  to  be 
identical  with  the  word  Zozan,  now  applied  by  the  Nes- 
tiirians  to  the  pastiu'e-lands  in  the  highlands  of  Assyria, 
wliere  the  Khabur  takes  its  rise  (Grant,  The  Nestoriau 
C'h)istians,  p.  124).  4.  Ptolemy  mentions  a  mountain 
called  Ckabor  {XajSiopac)  which  divides  Assyria  from 
Media  (vi,  1) ;  and  Bochart  says  the  river  Chabor  has 
its  source  in  that  mountain  (Opera,  i,  194,  242,  3G2). 
Some  have  supposed  that  the  modern  Nestorians  are  the 
descendants  of  the  captive  Jews  (Grant,  I.  c).     See  Go- 
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2.  The  other  and  much  more  celebrated  river,  Kha- 
hiir,  is  that  famous  affluent  of  the  Euphrates,  which  is 
caUed  Abort-has  ('A/Soppaf)  by  Strabo  (xvi,  1,  27)  and 
Procopius  (Bell.  Pers.  ii,  5)  ;  Abiiras  (Aj^jovpctg)  by  Isi- 
dore of  Gharax  (p.  4) ;  A  bora  (Xftiopa)  by  Zosimus  (iii, 
12) ;  and  Chuborus  by  Ptolemy  (XafSwnac,  v,  18)  -and 
Pliny  (//.  iV.  XXX,  3).  "  It  rises  about  lat.  30^  40',  long. 
40^;  flows  only  a  little  south  of  east  to  its  junction  near 
Kaukab  with  the  Jerujer  or  river  of  Nisibis,  which 
comes  down  from  J\Ions  JMasius.  Both  of  these  branch- 
es arc  formed  by  the  union  of  a  number  of  streams. 
Neither  of  them  is  fordable  for  some  distance  above 
their  junction;  and  below  it  they  constitute  a  river  of 
such  magnitude  as  to  be  navigable  for  a  considerable 
distance  by  steamers.  The  course  of  the  Khabur  below 
Kaukab  is  tortuous  [through  rich  meads  covered  with 
flowers,  having  a  general  direction  about  S.S.W.  to  its 
junction  with  the  Euphrates  at  Karkesia,  the  ancient 
Circesium].  The  entire  length  of  the  stream  is  not  less 
than  200  miles"  (Rawlinson,  Ancient  Monaixhies,  i,236; 
see  Ainsworth,  Travels  in  the  Track  of  Ike  Ten  Thou- 
sand, p.  79 ;  Layard,  Xineveh  and  Babi/lon,  p.  304).  Bit- 
ter {Erdkiinih',  x,  248),  Gesenius  {Thesaurus),  Layard, 
Kawlinson,  and  others,  maintain  that  this  is  the  ancient 
JIabor.  'There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Ass\T:ia  proper  was 
confined  to  the  country  lying  along  the  banks  of  the 
Upper  Tigris,  and  stretching  eastward  to  :Media.  But 
its  territory  gradually  exjianded  so  as  to  include  Baby- 
lonia (Herodotus,  iii,  92),  Mesopotamia  (Pliny, //.  ^V.  vi, 
20),  and  even  the  country  westward  to  the  confines  of 
Cilicia  and  Phcenicia  (Strabo,  xvi).  At  the  time  of  the 
captivity  the  power  of  Assyria  was  at  its  height.  The 
Jewish  captives  were  as  secure  on  the  banks  of  the 
western  as  of  the  eastern  Habor.  The  ruins  of  Assyrian 
towns  are  scattered  over  the  whole  of  northern  Meso- 
potamia. "  On  the  banks  of  the  lower  Khabur  are  the 
remains  of  a  royal  palace,  besides  many  other  traces  of 
the  tract  through  -which  it  runs  having  been  perma- 
nently occupied  by  the  Assyrian  people.  Even  near 
Seruj,  in  the  country  between  Haran  and  the  Euijhra- 
tes,  some  evidence  has  been  found  not  only  of  conquest, 
but  of  occupation"  (Kawlinson,  Ancient  Monarchies,  i, 
247;  see  Chesney, /:(7j/»Y//cs  Expedition,  i.  Hi;  Lavard, 
Nin.  ami  Bab.  p.  275,  279-300,  312).  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  KhaV)ur  was  in  AssvTia.  and  near  the 
centre  of  the  Idngdom,  at  the  time  of  the  captivity. 


Further,  Ptolemy  mentions  a  province  in  ]\Iesopntamia 
called  Gauzanitis  (v,  18),  It  lay  around  the  Khabur, 
and  was  doubtless  identical  with  Gozan,  lience  the  ))hrase 
•■  Habor,  the  river  of  Gozan"  (2  Kings  xvii.  0).  Chalci- 
tis,  which  appears  to  be  identical  witli  Ilalah,  mention- 
ed in  the  same  passage,  adjoined  (iauzamtis.  It  is  a 
remarkable  fact  that  down  as  late  as  tlic  12th  century 
there  Avere  large  Jewish  communities  on  tlie  banks  of 
the  Kliabur  (Benjamin  of  Tudela,  in  Earln  Tiarck  m 
Pal.  p.  92  sq.).  The  district  along  the  banks  probably 
took  its  name  from  the  river,  as  would  seem  from  a  com- 
parison with  1  Chron.  v,  2G.  Ptolemy  mentions  a  town 
called  Chabor  (v,  18).  The  Khabur  occurs  under  that 
name  in  an  Assyrian  inscription  of  the  9th  century  be- 
fore our  sera  (Layard,  Nin.  and  Bub.  p.  354) .  See  Cu- 
neiform IXSCUIPTIONS. 

It  seems  doubtfiU  whether  Habor  was  identical  with 
the  river  Chcljar  (133),  on  which  Ezekiel  saw  his  vis- 
ions. The  latter  was  perhaps  farther  .south  in  Babylo- 
nia (Ezek.  i,  3,  etc.).— Kitto,  s.  v.     See  Cuebak. 

Haccerem.     See  Bfc:TH-HAc-cEREjr. 

HachaH'ah  (Heb.  Chakalyah',  n^psri;  according 
to  Gesenius,  whose  eyes  Jehovah  enlivens;  according  to 
Furst,  ornament  of  Jehovah ;  Sept.  'AxaXia  v.  r.  \t\- 
Kia),  the  father  of  Nehemiah,  the  governor  after  the 
captivity  (Neh.  i,  1 ;  x,  2).     B.C.  ante  447. 

Hach'ilah  (Heb.  Chahilah',  nbiztl.  according  to 
Gesenius,  darksome ;  accoriling  to  Fiirst,  drought ;  Sept. 
'Exi^a  V.  r.  XfXjuriS),  the  descriptive  name  of  a  well- 
wooded  hill  (n"2S)  near  ("on  the  south  of,"  "before," 
"  by  the  way  of")  the  wilderness  ("  Jeshimon")  of  Ziph, 
where  David  lay  hid,  and  where  Said  pitched  his  tent 
at  the  information  of  the  Ziphites  (1  Sam.  xxiii,  19; 
xxvi,  1,  3).  This  is  doubtless  the  Tell  Zif  reported 
by  Dr.  Robinson  {Researches,  ii,  190,  191)  as  "a  round 
eminence  situated  in  the  plain,  a  hundred  feet  or  more 
in  height,"  with  a  level  plot  on  the  top,  ajiparently  once 
inclosed  by  a  wall,  and  containing  several  cisterns;  ly- 
ing a  short  distance  west  of  the  site  of  the  town  of  Ziph. 
See  ZiPii.  The  identification  proposed  by  Schwarz 
{Palest,  p.  113)  with  "  the  village  Beth-Chachal,  21  miles 
west  of  Hebron,"  is  unsupported  and  out  of  place. 

Hach'moni  (Heb.  Chakmoni',  '^'i^zT},  wise ;  Sept. 
'Axanavi  v.  r.  'Axa/(',Vulg.  Ilachamoni),  a  man  only 
known  as  the  father  (or  ancestor;  comp.  1  Chron. xxvii, 
2)  of  Jashobeam,  the  chief  of  David's  warriors  (1  Chron. 
xi,  11,  where  son  of  Hachmoni  is  rendered  "  Hachjio- 
NiTK,"  for  which  the  parallel  passage,  2  Sam.  xxiii.  8, 
has  "  Taciimoxite")  ;  .and  also  of  Jchiel,the  companion 
of  the  princes  in  the  royal  household  (1  Chron.  xxvii, 
32).  B.C.  considerably  ante  1046.  Hachmon  or  Hach- 
moni was  no  doubt  the  founder  of  a  family  to  -which 
these  men  belonged:  the  actual  fatlicr  of  .lashobeam 
was  Zabdiel  (1  Chron.  xxvii,  2),  and  lie  is  also  said  to 
have  belonged  to  the  Korhites  (1  Chron.  xii,  6);  possi- 
bly the  Le-i-ites  descended  from  Korah.  But  the  name 
Hachmon  nowhere  appears  in  the  genealogies  of  the 
Levites.  See  Kennicott,  Diss.  p.  72,  82,  who  calls  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  names  given  in  Chronicles  with 
Ben  are  in  Samuel  given  without  the  Ben,  but  with  the 
definite  article.  A  less  probable  view  is  that  which 
makes  this  term  a  title  of  office,  q.  d.  counsellor.  See 
Jashobeam. 

Hach'inonite  (1  Chron.  xi.  IG).     See  Haciimoxt. 

Hacket,  John,  an  EngUsh  prelate,  distinguished 
for  his  talents  in  controversy,  was  born  at  London  in 
1592.  He  studied  at  Westminster  School,  and  entered 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  in  1G08.  He  took  orders 
in  1618,  and  soon  after  became  chaplain  of  the  bishop 
of  Lincoln.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War  he  was 
one  of  the  divines  chosen  to  prepare  a  report  on  Church 
reforms,  to  be  presented  by  a  committee  of  the  House 
of  Lords.  This  plan  failed  from  the  opposition  of  the 
bishops.    Hacket  was  a  zealous  partisan  of  Charles,  and 
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liis  house  became  tlie  lieail-quarters  of  the  Royalists  in 
his  neiKhborh<w<l.  This  brout,'ht  him  into  trouble,  and 
lie  was  even  imprisone.l  for  a  short  time.  After  the 
Hestoration  he  was  made  bishoj)  of  Licliliold  and  Coven- 
try, and  he  caused  the  cathedral  ol  Liclilield,  which  had 
been  miicli  injured  during  the  war,  to  be  repaired,  most- 
ly at  his  own  expense.  He  died  at  Lichfield  in  1670. 
Hacket  was  a  Calvinist ;  yet  his  writings  abound,  says 
t:oleridj,'e,  "  in  fantastic  rags  and  laiipcts  of  Popisli 
monkerv."  He  wrote  also  A  Sermon  preached  before 
the  Kiny  March  22,  IGGO :—  1  Century  of  Sermons  upon 
several  remarkable  Subjects  (publislied  by  Thos.  Plume, 
with  a  life  of  the  author,  1G75,  fol.):— 7%e  Life  of 
Archbuilwp  Williams  (1G93,  fob).  See  Biof/r.  Britan- 
uirn  ;  A\'ood,  A  theiuB  OTonien.ies,  \o\.  ii ;  Gentleman's 
Mayazine,  vol.  Lwi;  Hook,  Eccles.  Bioyraphu,  v,  471; 
Alliboiip,  Diet,  of  A  utlwrs,  i,  752 ;  Coleridge,  Works  (New 
York  edition),  V,  123. 

Hacket,  William,  an  English  cntluisiast  and  fa- 
natic of  the  ICth  century.  He  was  at  first  the  servant 
of  a  gentleman  named  llussey,but  married  a  rich  wid- 
ow, wliose  fortune  he  .soon  spent  in  dissipation.  He 
next  appears  at  York  and  in  Lincolnshire,  giving  him- 
self out  as  a  prophet,  and  announcing  the  downfall  of 
the  papacy;  that  England  would  suffer  .from  famine, 
jiestilence,"  and  war  unless  the  consistorial  discipline 
were  established.  He  was  whipped  and  driven  out  of 
the  county,  but  coiUinuod  his  prophecies  elsewhere. 
According  to  Bayle,  he  was  a  very  ready  and  grandilo- 
rjuent  sf)eaker,  .so  that  many  among  the  i)eople  thought 
he  had  received  a  special  gift  of  the  Holy  <  ihost.  He 
affected  to  place  great  reliance  on  his  i)rayers,  and  as- 
serted that  if  all  iMigland  were  to  pray  for  rain  there 
should  fall  none  if  he  prayed  for  dr\'  weather.  Edmund 
Coppinger  and  Henry  .\rthington  became  associated 
with  him,  the  former  under  the  name  of  Prophet  of 
Mercy,  the  latter  Prophet  of  Judyment.  They  pro- 
claimed Hacket  the  true  king  of  the  world,  and  next  in 
jKJwer  to  .le.sus  Christ.  On  Jan.  16,  1591,  he  sent  his 
disciples  through  the  streets  of  London  crying  that  Je- 
sus had  arrived,  was  sto]ipiiig  at  a  certain  hotel  in  the 
town,  and  that  this  time  none  should  undertake  any- 
thing against  him.  They  ended  with  the  cry,  Repent, 
Kiiylaml,  repent .'  Thej*  were  finally  arrested  and  put 
in  pristm.  Coppinger  let  himself  die  of  starvation ;  Ar- 
thingtoii  published  a  recantation  and  was  forgiven.  As 
for  Hacket.  be  persisted  to  the  la.st,  and  was  condemned 
to  death  as  guilty  of  impiety  and  rel)cllion,  and  hung  in 
I^ndon  in  July,  l.VJl.  Even  on  the  scaflbld  he  prayed 
(iod  for  a  miracle  to  confouii<l  his  enemies.  See  Henry 
Fitz-.Simon,  liritannomachia  Ministrorum,  lib.  ii,  cap.  vi, 
p.  202,  2()();  (^amden.  Annates,  an.  l.^'.tl,  pars  iv,  p.  618- 
623;  Hayle,  Diet.  hist,  et  aril.;  Hoefer,  Kouv.  Bioy.  Ge- 
nerale,  xxiii,  31. 

Hackley,  Cii.M{i.i..s  ^V.,  D.D.,  a  clergyman  of  tlio 
Protestant  Episco])al  Churcli,  and  late  iirofcs-^or  of  math- 
ematics ami  astronomy  in  Colum!)ia  College,  New  York, 
wa.H  born  March  !l.  lHii«.  in  Herkimer  County,  N.  York, 
and  di(d  in  the  city  of  New  York  Jan.  10,  1861.  Prof. 
Hackley  gr.idualcd  at  the  :\Iilitary  Academy,  West 
Point,  ill  l«2!t.  and  was  a.s.sistant  profcs,sor  of  matliemat- 
ics  there  until  1K32,  when  he  engage<l  in  the  study  of 
law,  but  subse(piently  abandoned  it  for  theology,  and 
was  ordained  in  \K\;t.  lie  wa.s  professor  of  mathemat- 
iii  the  I'liivcrsily  of  New  York  until  1K!K,  then  became 
president  of  .letl'erson  College,  Mississippi,  and  subse- 
<|uently  rector  of  St.  Peter's  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
Auburn,  N.Y.  He  w.xs  elected  profes.sor  in  Columbia 
College  in  1843,  and  continued  in  that  post  until  his 
death.  He  was  the  author  of  several  excellent  mathe- 
matical works,  and  a  contributor  to  scientific  jjcriodicals 
and  weekly  and  daily  journals. — .1  merican  A  nnual  Cy- 
rlopadia.  IHCl,  p.  362*;  Alliboiie,  Diet,  of  A  uthors,  i,  753. 
(J.^V.M.) 

Hackspan,  Tiieodor,  an  eminent  Lutheran  theo- 
logian and  Orientalist,  was  bom  in  1607  at  Weimar,  and 
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died  at  Altorf  .Ian,  19, 1659.  He  was  educated  at  .Jena, 
where  he  studied  philosophy,  and  then  went  to  Altorf, 
to  profit  by  the  instructions  of  tlie  able  Orientalist 
Schwenter.  and  thence  to  Helmstadt,  where  he  studied 
theology  under  the  famous  Calixtus.  In  1686  he  re- 
turned to  Altorf,  and  for  many  years  filled  the  chair 
of  Hebrew  iu  its  university,  where  he  was  the  first 
to  publicly  teach  the  Oriental  languages.  In  1654  he 
was  appointed  professor  of  theology  in  that  institu- 
tion, retaining  at  the  same  time  the  chair  of  Oriental 
languages.  His  close  application  to  study  and  to  the 
duties  of  his  professorships  so  impaired  his  health  that 
he  died  in  the  fifty-second  year  of  his  age.  Hackspan 
is  said  to  have  been  the  best  scholar  of  his  day  in  He- 
brew, Chaldee,  Syriac,  and  Arabic.  The  liberality  of 
Joilociis  Schmidmaier,  an  advocate  of  Nuremberg,  who 
established  in  his  own  house  a  press,  with  supplies  of 
types  in  the  different  languages,  enabled  him  to  publish 
most  of  his  learned  works.  Among  these  we  name  Trac- 
tatus  de  usu  I.ibrorum  Rahbinicorum: — Sylloye  iJispu- 
iationvni  theoloyicai-um  et  jihiloloyicarum  : — Jnterjues 
Errabundus: — Disputationes  de  locutionibus  sacris  (Al- 
torf, 1648)  : — Observaiianes  Arabico-Syiiacai  in  qucedam 
locu  Veteris  et  Xovi  Testamenti  (ibid.  1639)  : — Be  Anye- 
lorum  damonumgue  nominibus  (ibid.  1641): — Fides  et  Le- 
yes  Jifohhammedk,  etc.  (ibid.  1646) : — Miscdlaneorum  Sa- 
crorum  Libri  duo  (ibid.  1660): — Exercitatio  de  Cabbala 
Judaica  (ibid.  1660): — Kofce  phUoloyico^theoloyiccE  in 
varia  et  difficilia  Scripturee  loan  (ibid.  1664,  3  vols.). — 
Rose,  A«r  Ge-n.  Bioy.  Diet,  viii,  169 ;  Hoefer,  Xour. Bioy, 
(7e«fr«?e,  xxiii,  34.     (J.  W.  M.) 

Ha'dad,  a  name  which  occurs  with  considerable 
confusion  of  form  in  tlie  Heb.  The  pro;)er  orthography 
seems  to  be  Tlrt,  lludad'  (according  to  Gesenius  from 
an  Arab,  root  signifying  to  breah  forth  into  shouts ;  but 
FUrst  makes  it="'l"0,  Almiyhty),-\\h\c\\  appears  in  Gen. 
xxxvi,  35,  36 ;  1  Chron.  i,  46,  47,  50,  51  (in  all  which 
passages  it  is  rendered  by  the  Sept.  'AEac,  and  Vulg. 
Adad),  and  in  1  Kings  xi,  14-25  (where  the  Sept.  has 
"A5nfi,Vulg.  Adad).  The  other  forms  are  I^H,  Cha- 
dad'  (I  Chron.  i,  30;  Sept.  Xo^n^,  Yulg.  Hadad),  Tin, 
Iladar'  (Gen.  xxvi,  39;  Sept. 'Apa^,  Vulg.  Adar,  EngL 
"Hadar"),  "I'ln,  Chadar'  (Gen.  xxv,  15;  Sept  Xo^av, 
Vulg.  and  Engl.  Iladar),  and  TnX,  Adad'  (1  Kings  xi, 
17;  Sept. 'A^op,  Yulg.  ylf7(/f/).  It  was  the  name  of  a 
Syrian  idol,  and  was  thence  transferred  to  the  king,  as 
the  highest  of  earthly  authorities,  in  the  forms  Hadad, 
Ben-hadad  ("worshipper  of  Hadad"),  and  Hadad-ezcr 
("  assisted  by  Hadad,"  Gesenius,  Thesaur.  p.  218).  The 
title  appears  to  have  been  an  official  one,  like  Pharaoh ; 
and  perhaps  it  is  so  used  by  Nicolaus  Damascenus,  as 
(pioted  b}'  Josephus  {Ant.  vii,  5,  2),  in  reference  to  the 
Syrian  king  who  aided  Hadadezer  (2  Sam.  viii,  5).  Jo- 
sephus appears  to  have  used  the  name  in  the  same  sense, 
where  he  .suljstitutes  it  for  Benhadad  (Ant. ix, 8, 7,  cora- 
pai-ed  with  2  Kings  xiii,  24).     See  also  Hadad-Rim- 

JIO.N. 

1.  Adad  (q.  v.)  is  the  indigenous  name  of  the  chief 
deity  of  the  Syrians,  the  sun,  according  to  Macrobius 
(Saturnal.  i,  23).  jNIoreover.  Pliny  (Hist.  Aat.  xxxvii, 
11,71),  speaking  of  remarkable  stones  named  after  parts 
of  the  body,  mentions  some  called  '■  Adadunephros,  ejus- 
dem  oculus  ac  digitus  dei ;"  and  adds,  "  et  hie  colitur  a 
Syris."  He  is  also  called  "ASojcoc  i3aat\tvQ  6twv  by 
Philo  Byblius  (in  Eusebii  Prapar.  Ecan.  i,  10).  The 
jiassage  of  Ilesychius  which  Harduin  adduces  in  his 
note  to  Pliny  concerning  the  worship  of  this  god  by  the 
Phrygians,  Jablonski  declares  to  be  inadmissible  (De 
Liny.  Lycaonica,  p.  64). 

This  Syrian  deity  claims  some  notice  here,  because 
his  name  is  most  probably  an  element  in  the  names  of 
the  Syrian  kings  Benhadad  and  Hadadezer.  More- 
over, several  of  the  older  commentators  have  endeavored 
to  find  this  deity  in  Isa.  Lxvi,  17 ;  either  bv  altering  the 
text  there  to  suit  the  name  given  by  Macrobius,  or  by 
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adapting  the  name  he  gives  to  his  inferpretatioii  and  in 
the  reading  of  the  Hebrew,  so  as  to  make  that  extract 
bear  testimony  to  a  god  Achad  (q.  v.).  INIichaelis  has 
argued  at  some  length  against  both  these  views ;  and 
tlie  modern  commentators,  such  as  (lesenius,  Hitzig, 
Bfjttcher  (in  Prohen  Attest.  Schrifterkidr.),  and  Ewald, 
do  not  admit  the  name  of  any  deity  in  that  passage.— 
Kitto. 

2.  H.vnAR  (q.  v.),  one  of  the  sons  of  Ishmael  (Gen. 
XXV,  15;  1  Chron.  i,  30).  His  descendants  probably 
occupied  the  western  coast  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  where 
the  names  Attwi  (Ptol.  vi,  7,  §  15),  Attme,  and  Chateni 
(Plin.  vi,  32)  bear  affinity  to  the  original  name.— Smith. 
See  Arabia. 

3.  Hadad,  king  of  Edom,  the  son  of  Bedad,  and  suc- 
cessor of  Husham :  he  established  his  coiu-t  at  Avith, 
and  defeated  the  IMidianites  in  the  intervening  territory 
of  Moab  (Gen.  xxxvi,  35 ;  1  Chron.  i,  40).  This  is  the 
only  one  of  the  ancient  kings  of  Edom  whose  exploits 
are  recorded  by  Moses.     B.C.  ante  1G18.     See  An'ITII. 

4.  Hadad,  another  king  of  Edom,  successor  of  Baal- 
Hanon :  he  established  his  palace  at  Pai,  and  his  wife's 
name  was  Mehetebel  (1  Cliron.  i,  50).  He  is  called 
Hadar  in  Gen.  xxxvi,  39.  From  the  fact  that  with 
him  the  list  of  these  Edomitish  kings  closes,  it  may  be 
conjectured  (Turner's  Compamoii  to  Genesis,  p.  32G)  that 
he  Uved  about  the  time  of  the  Exode,  and  in  that  case 
he  may  be  the  identical  king  of  Edom  who  refused  a 
passage  to  the  Israelites  (Numb,  xx,  U).  B.C.  prob. 
1619  ;  certainly  ante  1093.     See  Pai. 

5.  Adad,  a  king  of  Syria,  who  reigned  in  Damascus 
at  t  je  time  that  David  attacked  and  defeated  Hadad- 
ezcr,  king  of  Zobah,  whom  he  marched  to  assist,  and  in 
whose  defeat  he  shared.  B.C.  cir.  1049.  This  fact  is  re- 
corded in  2  Sam.  viii,  5,  but  the  name  of  the  king  is  not 
given.  It  is  supplied,  however,  by  Josephus  (.1  nt.  vii, 
5,  2),  who  reports,  after  Nicolas  of  Damascus,  that  he 
carried  succors  to  Iladadezer  as  far  as  the  Euphrates, 
where  David  defeated  them  both ;  and  adds  other  par- 
ticulars respecting  his  fame. — Kitto. 

6.  Hadad,  a  young  prince  of  the  royal  race  of  Edom, 
who,  when  his  country  was  conquered  by  David,  con- 
trived, in  the  heat  of  the  massacre  committed  by  Joab, 
to  escape  with  some  of  his  father's  servants,  or,  rather, 
was  carried  off  by  them  into  the  land  of  Midian.  B.C. 
cir.  1040.  Thence  Hadad  went  into  the  desert  of  Pa- 
ran  (''Midian,"  ver.  18),  and  eventually  proceeded  to 
Egjqit  (1  Kings  xi,  14  sq. ;  in  ver.  17  the  name  is  given 
in  the  mutilated  form  TlX).  He  was  there  most  favor- 
ably received  by  the  king,  who  assigned  him  an  estate 
and  establishment  suited  to  his  rank,  and  even  gave 
him  in  marriage  the  sister  of  his  own  consort,  by  whom 
he  had  a  son,  who  was  brought  up  in  the  palace  with 
the  sons  of  Pharaoh.  Hadad  remained  in  Egypt  till 
after  the  death  of  David  and  Joab,  when,  although  dis- 
suaded by  Pharaoh,  he  returned  to  his  own  country  in 
the  hope  of  recovering  his  father's  throne  (1  Kings  xi, 
21,  22).  B.C.  cir.  1012.  The  Scriptiure  does  not  record 
the  result  of  this  attempt  further  than  by  mentioning 
him  as  one  of  the  troublers  of  Solomon's  reign,  which 
impUes  some  measure  of  success  (see  Kitto's  iJai/i/  Bible 
Illust.  ad  loc).  After  relating  these  facts  the  text  goes 
on  to  mention  another  enemy  of  Solomon,  named  Rezin, 
and  then  adds  (ver.  25)  that  this  was  "  besides  the  mis- 
chief that  Hadad  did;  and  he  abhorred  Israel,  and 
reigned  over  Syria."  Our  version  seems  to  make  this 
apply  to  Rezin ;  but  the  Sept.  refers  it  to  Hadad,  read- 
ing mix,  Edom,  instead  of  D'HX,  Aram  or  Syria,  and 
the  sense  woidd  certainly  be  improved  by  this  reading, 
inasmuch  as  it  supplies  an  apparent  omission ;  for  with- 
out it  we  only  know  that  Hadad  left  Egypt  for  Edom, 
and  not  how  he  succeeded  there,  or  how  he  was  able  to 
trouble  Solomon.  The  history  of  Hadad  is  certainly 
very  obscure.  Adopting  the  Sept.  reading,  some  con- 
clude that  Pharaoh  used  his  interest  with  Solomon  to 
allow  Hadad  to  reign  as  a  tributary  prince,  and  that  he 
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ultimately  asserted  his  independence.  Josephus,  how- 
ever, seems  to  have  read  the  Hebrew  as  our  version 
does,  "Syria,"  not  "Edom."  He  says  {Ant.  viii,  7,  O) 
that  Hadad,  on  his  arrival  in  Edom,  found  the  ter- 
ritory too  strongly  garrisoned  by  Solomon's  troops  to 
afford  any  hope  of  success.  He  therefore  proceeded 
with  a  party  of  adherents  to  Syria,  where  he  was  well 
received  by  Rezin,  then  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  rob- 
bers, and  Avith  his  assistance  scizetl  upon  a  part  of 
Syria  and  reigned  there.  If  this  be  correct,  it  mast 
have  been  a  different  part  of  Syria  from  that  in  which 
Rezin  himself  reigned,  for  it  is  certain,  from  ver.  24, 
that  he  (Rezin)  did  reign  in  Damascus.  Carrie  res  su])- 
poses  that  Hadad  reigned  in  Syria  after  the  death  of 
Rezin;  and  it  might  reconcile  apparent  discrepancies 
to  suppose  that  two  kingdoms  were  established  (there 
were  more  previously),  both  of  which,  after  the  deatli 
of  Rezin,  were  consolidated  under  Hadad.  That  Hadad 
was  really  king  of  Syria  seems  to  be  rather  corroborated 
by  the  fact  that  every  subsequent  king  of  Syria  is,  in 
the  Scripture,  called  I5cn-Hadad, "  son  of  Hadad,"  ami 
in  Josephus  simi>ly  Hadad,  which  seems  to  denote  that 
the  founder  of  the  dyna-sty  was  called  bj'  tliis  name. 
We  may  observe  that,  whether  we  read  Aram  or  Edom, 
it  must  be  understood  as  applying  to  Hadad,  not  to  Re- 
zin {Pictorial  Bible,  on  2  Kings  xi,  14). — Kitto.  The 
identity  of  name  suggests  a  common  origin  between 
the  Edomitish  and  Syrian  dynasties.  Josephus,  in  the 
outset  of  his  account,  appears  to  call  this  Hadad  by  the 
name  of  A  der.  In  any  case,  however,  the  preceding 
must  be  regarded  as  distinct  persons  from  each  other 
(see  Ilengstcnberg,  Pentateuch,  ii,  288),  the  last  prob- 
ably being  the  son,  or,  rather,  grandson  of  No.  5.  See 
Syria. 

Hadad-e'zer  (Hel<.  id.,  '^.ti;'7'll-I,  Adad  is  his  help 
[see  Hadad,  No.  1] ;  Sept.  kSoai^iQ  in  2  Sam.  viii,  but 
'ASapi^tQ  v.r.'AdaSiKtp  i"  i  Kings  xi,23;  Yulg.  A  dar- 
ezer  in  both  passages),  less  correctly  Hadare'zeu  (Heb. 
id.,  1.1?'7'iri  [see  under  Hadad;  yet  some  MSS.  have 
Iladadezer  throughout],  2  Sam.  x,  16,  10,  1  Chron. 
xviii,3-10;  xix,  16,19;  Sept. 'At()a^op  v.  r.  A^pao^ap, 
Vulg.  still  Adarezei-),  king  of  the  Aramitish  state  Zobah, 
a  powerful  opponent  of  David.  He  was  defeated  by  the 
Israelites  in  his  first  campaign,  while  on  his  way  to  "es- 
tablish his  dominion"  (B.C.  cir.  1035)  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  Euphrates,  with  a  great  loss  of  men,  war- 
chariots,  and  horses,  and  was  desiioiled  of  many  of  his 
towns  (2  Sam.  viii,  3 ;  1  Chron.  xviii,  3),  and  driven  with 
the  remnant  of  his  force  to  the  other  side  of  the  river 
(xix,  16).  The  golden  weapons  ("jbu,  A.V.  "shields 
of  gold")  cajitured  on  this  occasion,  a  thousand  in  num- 
ber, were  taken  by  David  to  Jerusalem  (xviii,  7),  and 
dedicated  to  Jeliovah.  The  foreign  arras  were  iireseryed 
in  the  Temple,  and  were  long  knowm  as  king  David's 
(1  Chron.  xxiii,  9 ;  Cant,  iv,  4).  A  diversion  highly 
serviceable  to  him  was  made  by  a  king  of  Damascene^ 
Syria  [see  Had.ui,  5],  who  compelled  David  to  turn 
his  arms  against  him  (2  Sam.  x,  6-14;  1  Cliron.  xi:?, 
6-14).  The  breathing-time  thus  afforded  Iladadezer 
was  turned  bv  him  to  such  good  account  that  he  was 
able  to  accept  the  subsidies  of  Hanun,  king  of  the  Am- 
monites, and  to  take  a  leading  part  in  the  confederacy 
formed  by  that  monarch  against  David.  B.C.  cir.  1034. 
The  first  army  brought  into  the  field  was  beaten  and 
put  to  flight  by  Abishai  and  Joab;  but  Hadadezcr,  not 
yet  discouraged,  went  into  the  countries  east  of  the  Eu- 
phrates, and  got  together  the  forces  of  all  his  allies  and 
tributaries,  which  he  placed  under  the  command  of  Sho- 
bach,  his  general.  The  army  was  a  large  one,  as  is  evi- 
dent from  the  numbers  of  the  slain ;  and  it  was  espe- 
ciaUy  strong  in  horse-soldiers  (1  Chron.  xix,  18).  They 
crossed  the  Euphrates,  joined  the  other  Sj-rians,  and  en- 
camped at  a  place  called  Helam  (q.  ^■.).  To  confront  so 
formidable  an  array,  David  took  the  field  in  person,  and 
in  one  great  victory  so  comi)letely  broke  the  power  of 
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ITadailezer,  that  aU  the  small  tributan-  princes  seized 
tlie  opportunity  of  throwiiiR  off  his  yoke,  of  abantloning 
the  Ammonites  to  their  fate,  and  of  submittnif?  (luietly 
to  David,  whose  power  was  thus  extended  to  the  Eu- 
phrates (2  Sam.  X,  15-19;  '2  Cliron.  xix,  1 J-19). 

But  one  of  Hadarezer's  more  immediate  retainers, 
Rezon  ben-Eliadah,  made  his  escape  from  the  army, 
and,  pathering  round  him  some  fugitives  like  himself, 
formed  them  into  one  ol'  those  marauding,  ravaging 
"  bands"  (m?)  which  found  a  congenial  refuge  in  the 
thinlv  peopled  districts  between  the  Jordan  and  the 
Kuphrates  (2  Kings  v,2:  1  Chron.  v,  18-22).  Making 
their  way  to  Damascus,  they  possessed  themselves  of 
the  city."  B.C.  cir.  980.  Kczoii  became  king,  and  at 
once  began  to  avenge  the  If/Ss  of  his  countrymen  by  the 
course  of  "  mischief"  to  Israel  which  he  pursued  down 
to  tlie  end  of  Solomon's  reign,  and  which  is  summed  up 
in  tlic  emphatic  words,  "lie  was  an  adversary  (a  'Sa- 
tan') to  Israel"  .  ..."  he  abhorred  Israel"  (1  Kings  xi, 
23-2;j).— Kitto;  Smith. 

Ha'dad-rim'mon  (Ilcb.  Hadad'-Rimmon',  Tlf^ 
"ri,  tlie  names  of  two  Syrian  idols ;  Sept.  kottitu^ 
fiowj'OcViUg.  Adadremmon),  the  name  of  a  place  in  the 
valley  of  jSIegiddo,  alluded  to  in  Zech.  xii.  11  as  a  tjqie 
of  the  future  penitence  of  the  Jews;  probably  by  a  pro- 
verbial expression  from  the  lamentation  for  Josiah,who 
was  mortally  wounded  not  far  from  this  spot  (2  Chron. 
XXXV,  22-2.i).  (There  is  a  treatise  by  Wichmanshau- 
sen.  J Je  planet  It  Ilududr.  in  the  Nov.  Thes.  Theol.-phil.  i, 
1101;  exegetical  remarks  on  tlic  same  text  have  also 
been  written  in  Dutch  by  Vermast  [(Jouda,  1792, 1794], 
in  (icrman  by  Mauritii  [  Rost.  17()4, 1772],  and  in  Latin 
by  Froriep  [  Erf.  177G].)  According  to  Jerome  {Com- 
ment. OH  Zccli.  1.  c.  and  lion,  i),  it  was  afterwards  called 
Marimiunopolis  (see  Reland,  y'«/(c.vV.  p.  891),  wliich,  ac- 
cording to  the  Jerus.  Ilin.,  lay  17  Rom.  miles  from  Cisesa- 
rea,  and  10  from  Esdraelon;  being  situated,  according 
to  Dr.  Robinson  (new  ed.  o( Researc/wx,  iii,  118),  a  little 
south  of  Megiddo  (now  Lejjun)  (see  Bihl'wtheca  Sacra, 
1844,  p.  220).  The  name  lias  been  tliought  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  worshiji  f)f  the  idol  Hadad-rimmon  (Hit- 
zig  on  Imi.  xvii,  9;  ^Movers,  Plwn,  p.  297) ;  but,  accord- 
ing to  the  Targum  of  Jonathan  (followed  by  Jarchi),  it 
is  an  ellipsis  for  Ifadad.i^on  of  Taii-t-immon,  the  alleged 
opponent  of  Ahab  at  Ramoth-diilead.  As  it  contains 
the  names  of  two  iiriiicipal  Syrian  deities,  it  may  have 
been  an  old  Syrian  .stnuighold,  and  hence  Josiali  may 
lierc  liavc  made  his  last  stand  in  defence  of  the  jilain  of 
Esdraelon.  Such  a  site,  therefore,  does  not  ill  iigree 
witli  tlie  position  of  the  modern  Rummaneh,  a  village 
"at  the  foot  of  the  Megiddo  hills,  in  a  notcli  or  vallev 
about  li  hour  S.  of  tell  iMelzellim"  (Van  de  Velde,  J/e- 
moir,  p.  :53,3;  comp.  Xarnilirc,  \,S[>1>;  De  Saiilcy,  Jhad 
>Sea, ii.;JlI).  Schwarz's  attempt  (/'a/c.it.  jt.  IM)  io  iden- 
tify Iladad-Rimmon  witli  (Jalh-Himnioii  of  .losli.  xxi, 
25,  as  the  Kefar  Tthni  of  the  Talmud  (Ciltiii,  fol.  7(1, 
a),  and  a  present  Kafer  (iuth.said  by  him  to  be  located 
about  24  miles  from  Lejjun,  beyond  Sepphoris,  is  with- 
out foiiiidalioii. 

Ha'dar,  a  various  rea<rnig  of  two  lleb.  names.    See 

nlHO  r.TS-llM.Al!. 

1.  CiiADAit'  ("nn.  jxThaps  chdmbn- ;  Sept.  \oc^av\ 
Vulg.  l/ailiii),  a  son  of  Isliniael  (den.  xxv,  15);  writ- 
ten ill  1  Chron.  i.  •.W.C/iadad'  (Tl".  XovSc'tu,  I/adad); 
but  fJcsenius  supposes  Ihe  I'ormer  to  be  the  true  reading 
of  the  name.  It  has  not  been  identified,  in  a  satisfac- 
tory way,  with  Ihe  api)ellntion  of  any  tribe  or  i)lace  in 
Araliia,  or  on  the  Syrian  frontier;  but  names  identical 
with,  or  very  closely  re.semliliiig  it,  are  not  unconimon 
in  those  parts,  and  may  contain  traces  of  the  Ishmael- 
itish  tribe  .sprung  from  Iladar.  The  mountain  Il<id(id, 
belonging  to  Teymii  [see  Tkma],  on  the  borders  of  the 
Syrian  desert,  north  of  el-:Med1neli,  is  periiaps  the  most 
likely  to  be  correctly  identilied  with  the  ancient  dwell- 
ings of  this  tribe;  it  stands  among  a  group  of  names 
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of  the  sons  of  Ishmael,  containing  Dumah,  Kedar,  and 
Tema.— Smith,  s.  v.     See  Hadad,  2. 

2.  Hadak'  ("i"iri,  perh.  ornament ;  Sept.  'AqclS  v.  r. 
'ApaS;;  Vulg.  Adar),  one  of  the  Edomitish  kings,  suc- 
cessor of  Baal-Hanan  ben-Achbor  (Gen.xxxvi,39) ;  and, 
if  we  may  so  understand  the  statement  of  ver.  31,  about 
contemporary  with  Saul.  The  name  of  his  city,  and 
the  name  anil  genealogy  of  his  wife,  are  given.  In  the 
parallel  list  in  1  Chron.  i,  he  appears  as  Had.vd.  Wc 
know  from  another  source  (1  Kings  xi,  14,  etc.)  that 
Hadad  was  one  of  the  names  of  the  royal  family  of 
Edom.  Indeed,  it  occurs  in  this  very  list  (Gen.  xxxvi, 
35).— Smith,  s.  v.     See  Hadau,  4. 

Hadare'zer,  the  form  of  the  name  of  the  town 
mentiiiiied  in  the  account  of  David's  Syrian  campaign, 
as  given  in  2  Sam.  x,  and  in  all  its  occurrences  in  the 
Heb.  text  (as  well  as  in  both  MSS.  of  the  Sept.  and  in 
Josephus),  except  2  Sam.  viii,  3-12;  1  Kings  xi,  23, 
where  it  is  more  correctly  called  Hadadezek  (q.  v.). 

Hadas.     Sec  Myrtle. 

Had'ashah  (Heb.  Chadashah' ,  H'^'l'n,  new;  Sept. 
'k^aad  V.  r.  'A^aac'tv),  a  city  in  the  valley  of  Judah, 
mentioned  in  the  second  group  between  Zenan  and  ]\Iig- 
dal-gad  (Josh,  xv,  37).  It  has  generally  been  thought 
(Winer,  Reulw.  s.  v.)  to  be  the  same  with  the  Adusa 
(A^aoii)  of  Josephus  (-4  nt.  xii,  10,  5)  and  the  Apocry- 
pha (1  Mace.  vii,40, 45),  and  likewise  of  the  Onomasti- 
con  (s.  v.),  which,  however,  must  have  lain  rather  in  the 
mountains  of  Ephraim,  apparently  near  the  modern  vil- 
lage Surda.  See  Ahasa.  Schwarz  {Rhys.  Bescripf.  of 
Pal.  p.  103)  inclines  to  identify  it  with  a  little  village 
d-Chadas,  stated  by  him  to  lie  between  Jligdal  and 
Ashkelon,  the  el-Jora  of  Van  de  Velde's  J^lap.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Mishna  {Kruh.  v,  6),  it  anciently  contained 
50  houses  onlj'^  (Reland,  Palcest.  p.  701).  See  Jvdah, 
Tribe  oi\ 

Hadas'sali  (Heb.  Iladassah',  <T3'^'^,  myi-tle ;  comp. 
the  Gr.  names  Afyrto,  etc.;  Sept.  omits,  Vulg.  I^dissa), 
the  earlier  Jewish  name  of  Esther  (Esth.  ii,  7).  Ge- 
senius  {Thesaur.  p.  3G.6)  suggests  that  it  is  identical 
with  "Aroffffa,  the  name  of  the  daughter  of  Cvrus  (He- 
rod, iii.  103, 134). 

Hadat'tah  (Heb.  Chadattah' ,  T^Tpt:.  a  Chaldaiziiig 
form  =?!««,-  Sept.  omits,  Vulg.  nova),  according  to  the 
A.V.  one  of  the  towns  of  Judah  in  the  extreme  south — 
"Hazor,  lladattah,  and  Kerioth,  and  Hezron,"  etc.  (Josh. 
XV,  25) ;  but  the  Masoretic  accents  of  the  Hebrew  con- 
nect the  word  with  that  preceding  it,  as  if  it  -were  Ha- 
zor-chadattah,  i.  e.  New  Hazor,  in  distinction  from  the 
place  of  the  same  name  in  ver.  23.  This  reading  is  ex- 
pressly .sanctioned  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  who  speak 
(Onomast.  s.  v.  Asor)  of  "New  Hazor"  as  lying  in  their 
day  to  the  east  of  and  near  Ascalon.  (See  also  Reland, 
Rala'st.  p.  708.)  But  Ascalon,  as  Robinson  has  pointed 
out  (Rc.'icarclies,  new  ed.  ii,  34,  note),  is  in  the  Shefclah, 
and  not  in  the  south,  and  would,  if  named  in  Joshua  at 
all,  be  included  in  the  second  division  of  the  list,  begin- 
ning at  ver.  33,  instead  of  where  it  is,  not  far  from  Kc- 
desh.— Smith,  s.  v.  Still  the  total  (29)  in  ver.  32  rc- 
(|uires  as  much  abbreviation  in  the  enumerated  list  of 
cities  in  this  group  as  possible.    See  Hazor-Hadattah. 

Haddah.     See  En-iiaddaii. 

Haddock,  Ciias.  B.,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  min- 
ister, was  born  in  Salisbury,  N.  H.,  in  the  summer  of 
179fi.  lie  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in  181G. 
Immediately  after  graduating,  he  entered  Andover  The- 
ological Seminary,  where  he  remained  two  years.  He 
was  then  comiiclled  to  desist  from  his  studies,  and  made 
a  journey  to  the  South.  He  returned  in  1819  invigora- 
ted in  health,  and  was  at  once  chosen  the  first  professor 
of  riictoric  in  Dartmouth  College,  which  position  he 
held  till  1838,  when  he  was  chosen  professor  of  intel- 
lectual iihilosoi)hy.  In  1850  he  received  the  appoint- 
ment of  charge  d'affaires  at  the  court  of  Portugal  which 
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he  held  till  1855.  He  spent  the  remaiiukr  of  liis  life  at 
West  Lebanon.  For  about  twelve  years  lie  preached  at 
White  Kiver  Village,  Vt.,  and  for  several  years  he  sup- 
plied the  juilpit  at  the  upper  and  lower  churches  of 
Norwich,  Vt.  For  a  year  or  two  he  i)reached  at  West 
Lebanon,  and  for  the  last  two  years  and  a  half  of  his  life 
he  preaclied  at  Queechy  village,  Vt.  He  died  at  West 
Lebanon,  N.  II.,  Jan.  15,  1861.  As  a  preacher  he  was 
always  acceptable,  and  never  more  so  than  during  the 
last  year  of  his  life. — Comiregational  Quarterbj,  18G1,  p. 
2i;i." 

Hades,  a  Greek  word  (flt'^ijc,  derived,  according  to 
the  best  established  and  most  generally  received  ety- 
mology, from  privative  a  and  iStiv,  hence  often  written 
dW;;(,),  means  strictly  irhut  is  out  of  sight, or  possibly,  if 
applied  to  a  person,  what  puts  out  of  sight.  In  earlier 
Greek  this  last  was,  if  not  its  only,  at  least  its  prevailing 
application;  in  Homer  it  occurs  only  as  the  personal 
designation  of  Pluto,  tlie  lord  of  the  invisible  world,  and 
who  -was  probably  so  designated — not  from  being  him- 
self invisible,  for  that  belonged  to  him  in  common  with 
the  heathen  gods  generally — but  from  his  power  to  ren- 
der mortals  invisible — the  invisible-making  deity  (see 
Crusius,  Homeric  Lexicon,  s.  v.).  The  (ireeks,  hoAvever, 
in  process  of  time  abandoned  this  use  oi  hades,  and  when 
the  Greek  Scriptures  were  written  the  word  was  scarce- 
ly ever  applied  except  to  the  place  of  the  departed.  In 
the  classical  writers,  therefore,  it  is  used  to  denote  Or- 
ciis,  or  tlie  infernal  regions.  In  the  Greek  version  of 
the  Old  Testament  it  is  the  common  rendering  for  the 
Heb.  iiX"^,  sheol,  though  in  the  fonn  there  often  ap- 
pears a  remnant  of  the  original  personified  application ; 
for  example,  in  Gen.  xxxvii,  35,  "  I  will  go  do\ra  to  my 
son,"  fi'f  clcov,  i.  e.  into  the  abodes  or  house  of  hades 
(W/ioyf  or  oIkov  being  understood).  This  elliptical 
form  was  common  both  in  the  classics  and  in  Scripture, 
even  after  hades  was  never  thought  of  but  as  a  region 
or  place  of  abode. 

1.  Tlie  appropriation  of  hades  by  the  Greek  interpret- 
ers as  an  equivalent  for  sheol  may  undoubtedly  be  taken 
as  evidence  that  there  was  a  close  agreement  in  the 
ideas  conveyed  by  the  two  terms  as  currently  inider- 
stood  tiy  the  Greeks  and  Hebrews  respectively — a  sub- 
stantial, but  not  an  entire  agreement ;  for  in  this,  as  well 
as  in  other  terms  which  related  to  subjects  bearing  on 
things  spiritual  and  divine,  the  different  religions  of 
Jew  and  Gentile  necessarily  exercised  a  modifying  in- 
fluence ;  so  that  even  when  the  same  term  was  employ- 
ed, and  with  reference  generally  to  the  same  thing, 
shades  of  difference  could  not  but  exist  in  respect  to 
the  ideas  understood  to  be  indicated  by  them.  Two  or 
three  points  stand  prominently  out  in  tlie  views  enter- 
tained by  the  ancients  respecting  hades :  first,  that  it 
was  the  common  receptacle  of  departed  spirits,  of  good 
as  well  as  bad ;  second,  that  it  was  divided  into  two 
compartments,  the  one  containing  an  Elysium  of  bliss 
for  the  good,  the  other  a  Tartarus  of  sorrow  and  punish- 
ment for  the  wicked ;  and,  thirdly,  that  in  respect  to  its 
locality,  it  lay  under  ground,  in  the  mid-regions  of  the 
earth.  So  far  as  these  points  are  concerned,  there  is  no 
material  difference  between  the  Greek  hades  and  the 
Hcbre  rr  sheol.  This,  too,  ^vas  viewed  as  the  common 
receptacle  of  the  departed:  patriarchs  and  rigliteous 
men  spoke  of  going  into  it  at  their  decease,  and  the 
most  ungodly  and  worthless  characters  are  represented 
as  finding  in  it  their  proper  home  (Gen.  xhi,  38 ;  Psa. 
cxxxix,8;  IIos.xiii,14;  Isa.xiv,9,  etc.).  A  twofold  di- 
vision also  in  the  state  of  the  departed,  corresponding 
to  the  different  positions  they  occupied,  and  the  courses 
they  pursued  on  earth,  is  clearly  implied  in  tlie  revela- 
tions of  Scripture  on  the  subject,  though  ivith  the  He- 
brews less  prominently  exhibited,  and  \vitliout  any  of 
the  fantastic  and  puerile  inventions  of  heathen  mythol- 
ogy. Yet  the  fact  of  a  real  distinction  in  the  state  of 
the  departed,  corresponding  to  their  spiritual  conditions 
on  earth,  is  in  various  passages  not  obsciurely  indicated. 


Divine  retribution  is  represented  as  pursuing  the  wicked 
after  they  have  left  this  world  —  pursiung  them  even 
into  the  lowest  realms  of  sheol  (Deut.  xxxii,  '22  ;  Amoa 
ix,  2) ;  and  the  bitterest  shame  and  humiliation  are  de- 
scribed as  awaiting  there  the  most  prosperous  of  thia 
world's  inhabitants,  if  they  have  abused  their  prosper- 
ity to  the  dishonor  of  God  and  the  injury  of  their  fel- 
low-men (Psa.  xlix,  14,  Isa.  xiv).  On  the  other  liand, 
the  righteous  had  hr)pe  in  his  death ;  he  could  rest  as- 
sured that,  in  the  viewless  regions  of  sheol,  as  well  as 
amid  the  changing  vicissitudes  of  earth,  the  right  liand 
of  God  would  sustain  him;  even  there  he  would  enter 
into  peace,  walking  still,  as  it  were,  in  his  upriglitness 
(Prov.  xiv,  32 ;  Psa.  cxxxix, 8 ;  Isa.  Ivii,  2).  Tliat  sheal, 
like  hades,  was  conceived  of  as  a  lower  region  in  com- 
parison with  the  present  world,  is  so  manifest  from  the 
whole  language  of  Scripture  on  the  subject,  that  it  is 
unnecessary  to  point  to  particular  examples;  in  respect 
to  the  good  as  well  as  the  bad,  the  ])assage  into  sheul 
was  contemplated  as  a  descent ;  and  the  name  was  some- 
times used  as  a  synonym  for  the  very  lowest  depths 
(Deut.  xxxii,  22;  Job  xi,  7-0).  This  is  not,  however, 
to  be  understood  as  afhrming  anything  of  the  actual  lo- 
cality of  disembodied  spirits ;  for  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  ranguage  here,  as  in  other  cases,  was  derived 
from  the  mere  appearances  of  things;  and  as  the  body  at 
death  was  committed  to  the  lower  parts  of  the  earth,  so 
the  soul  was  conceived  of  as  also  gouig  downiwards.  But 
that  this  was  not  designed  to  mark  the  local  boundaries 
of  the  region  of  departed  spirits  may  certainly  be  in- 
ferred from  other  expressions  used  regardmg  them — as 
that  God  took  them  to  himself;  or  that  he  would  give 
them  to  see  the  path  of  life ;  that  he  would  make  them 
dwell  in  his  house  forever;  or,  more  generally  still,  that 
the  spirit  of  a  man  goeth  upwards  (Gen.  v,  24  ;  Psa.  xvi, 
1 1 ;  xxiii,  6 ;  Ecclcs.  iii,  21  ;  xii,  7).  During  the  old  dis- 
pensations there  was  still  no  express  revelation  from 
iieaven  respecting  the  precise  condition  or  external  re- 
lationships of  departed  spirits ;  the  time  had  not  yet 
come  for  such  specific  intimations ;.  and  tlic  language 
employed  was  consequently  of  a  somewhat  vague  and 
A-acillating  nature,  such  as  spontaneously  arose  from 
common  feelings  and  impressions.  For  the  same  rea- 
son, the  ideas  entertained  even  by  God's  people  upon  the 
subject  were  predominantly  sombre  and  gloomy.  iSheol 
wore  no  inviting  aspect  to  their  view,  no  more  than 
hades  to  the  superstitious  heathen ;  the  very  men  who 
believed  that  God  would  accompany  them  thither  and 
keep  them  from  evil,  contemplated  the  state  as  one  of 
darkness  and  silence,  and  shrunk  from  it  with  instinctive 
horror,  or  gave  hearty  thanks  when  they  found  them- 
selves for  a  time  delivered  from  it  (Psa.  vi,  5 ;  xxx,  3, 
9 ;  Job  iii,  13  sq. ;  Isa.  xxxviii,  18).  The  reason  was 
that  they  had  onh'  general  assurances,  but  no  sjiecific 
light  on  the  subject;  and  their  comfort  rather  lay  in 
overleaping  the  gulf  of  sheol,  and  fixing  their  thoughts 
on  the  better  resurrection  some  time  to  come,  than  in 
anything  they  could  definitely  promise  themselves  be- 
tween death  and  the  resurrection-morn. 

In  this  lay  one  iftii>ortant  point  of  difference  between 
the  Jewish  and  the  heathen  hades,  originated  by  the 
diverse  spirit  of  the  two  religions,  that  to  the  lieheving 
Hebrew  alone  the  sojourn  in  sheol  appeared,  that  only 
of  a  temporary  and  intermediate  existence.  The  hca- 
tlien  had  no  jirospect  beyond  its  shadowy  realms;  its 
bars  for  him  were  eternal ;  and  the  idea  of  a  resurrec- 
tion was  utterly  strange  alike  to  his  rehgion  and  his 
philosophy.  But  it  was  in  connection  with  tlie  pros- 
pect of  a  resurrection  from  the  dead  that  all  hope  form- 
ed itself  in  the  breasts  of  the  true  people  of  God.  As 
this  alone  could  effect  the  reversion  of  tlie  evil  brought 
in  by  sin,  and  really  destroy-  the  destroyer,  so  nothing 
less  was  announced  in  that  first  jiromise  -which  gave  as- 
surance of  the  crushing  of  the  tempter :  and  though  as  to 
its  nature  but  dimly  aiipreheiuled  by  the  eye  of  faith,  it 
still  necessarily  forriied,  as  to  the  reality,  the  great  ob- 
I  ject  of  desire  and  expectation.    Hence  it  is  said  of  the 
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diich  is  1  an  abode  where  angels  visit.   With  this  also  agrees  what 


^ai  rinrchs  that  thev  looked  for  a  better  country,  wl  ■  ^^ 

a  1  oav  ■  Iv  one ;  an.l  of  those  who  in  later  times  resisted  onr  Lord  said  of  his  own  temporary  sojoitm  among  the 

u.    .  bl.r .  for  the  truth  of  God,  that  they  did  it  to  ob-  dead,  when  on  the  eve  of  his  departing  thither-"  To. 

"      „   «..,er  resurrection  (lleb.  xi,  IG,  35).     Hence,  too,  day,"  said  he.  in  his  reply  to  the  prayer  of  the  pemten 


tain  a  iHitter  resurrection  (lleb.  xi,  IG,  3o) 
the  spirit  of  i.niphecv  confidently  proclaimed  the  arnval 
of  a  time  when  tlie  dead  should  arise  and  sing,  when 
fktol  itself  should  be  destroyed,  and  many  of  its  inmates 
be  brou"'ht  fortli  to  the  possession  of  everlasting  life 
(Isa.  xxvi,  i;*;  Hos.  xiii,  14;  Uan.  xii,  2),  Yet  again, 
in  a|M)stolic  times,  Paul  represents  this  as  emphatically 
the  promise  made  by  God  to  the  fathers,  to  the  realiza- 
tion of  which  his  countrymen  as  with  one  heart  were 
hopiu"  to  come  (Acts  xxvi,  7) ;  and  .Tosephus,  in  like 
manner,  tcstitics  of  all  but  the  small  Sadducaan  faction 
of  them,  that  thev  believed  in  a  resurrection  to  honor 
and  blessing  for  those  who  had  lived  righteously  in  this 
life  (Ant.  xviii,  1,  3).  This  hope  necessarily  cast  a 
gleam  of  light  across  the  darkness  of  /uides  for  the  Is- 
raelite, which  was  altogether  unknowi  to  the  Greek. 
Closely  connected  with  it  was  another  difference  also 
of  consi.lerable  moment,  viz.,  that  the  Hebrew  slieol  was 
not,  like  the  Gentile  /(«(/m,  viewed  as  an  altogether  sep- 
arate and  independent  region,  withdrawn  from  the  pri- 
mal fountain  of  life,  and  subject  to  another  dominion 
than  the  world  of  sense  and  time.  Pluto  was  ever  re- 
garded by  the  heathen  as  the  rival  of  the  king  of  earth 
and  heaven ;  the  two  domains  were  essentially  antago- 
nistic. I5ut  to  the  more  enlightened  Hebrew  there  was 
but  one  Lord  of  the  living  and  the  dead ;  the  chambeTs 
ofghcol  were  as  much  open  to  his  eye  and  subject  to  his 
control  as  the  bodies  and  habitations  of  men  on  earth ; 
80  that  to  go  into  the  realms  of  the  deceased  was  but  to 
pass  from  one  department  to  another  of  the  same  all- 
embracing  sway  of  Jehovah.     See  Siieoi.. 

2.  Such  was  the  general  state  of  belief  and  expecta- 
tion regarding  hmks  or  slienl  in  Old-Testament  times. 
With  the  introduction  of  the  (iospel  a  new  light  breaks 
in,  which  shoots  its  rays  also  through  the  realms  of  the 
departed,  and  relieves  the  gloom  in  which  they  had  still 
appeared  shrouded  to  the  view  of  the  faithful.  The 
term  /iiiile.f,  however,  is  of  comparatively  rare  occurrence 
ill  New-Testament  scriiiture:  in  our  Lord's  own  dis- 
courses it  is  foimd  only  thrice,  and  on  two  of  the  occa- 
sions it  is  used  in  a  somewhat  rhetorical  manner,  by 
way  of  contrast  with  the  region  of  life  and  blessing.  He 
said  of  ('a)iernaimi,  tliat  from  being  exalted  unto  heaven 
it  should  l)e  l)rouglit  down  to  liades  (iMatt.  xi,  23)— that 
is,  plainly,  from  the  highest  point  of  fancied  or  of  real 
elevation  to  the  lowest  abasement.  Of  that  spiritual 
kingdom,  also,  or  church,  which  he  was  going  to  estab- 
lish on  earth,  he  allirmed  that "  the  gates  q{ hades  should 
not  prevail  against  it"  (.Matt,  xvi,  18),  which  is  all  one 
with  saying  that  it  shouM  be  perpetual.  Ilmh's  is  coii- 
temjdated  as  a  kind  of  realm  or  kingdom,  accustomed, 
like  earthly  kingdoms  in  the  East,  to  hold  its  council- 
chamber  at  the  gates;  and  whatever  measures  might 
tluTc  be  taken,  wliatever  plots  devised,  they  should  nev- 
er succeed  in  overturning  the  foinidalions  of  Christ's 
kingdom,  or  effectually  marring  its  interests.  In  both 
these  )>assag('s  hiidi.t  is  jilaced  by  our  Lord  in  an  antag- 
onistic relnlion  to  his  cause  among  men,  all  hough,  from 
the  manner  in  which  the  word  is  employed,  no  very 
defniitc  conclusions  could  be  drawn  from  them  as  to  the 
nature  and  position  »f  litidix  itself.  15ut  in  another  pas- 
sage^the  oidy  one  in  which  any  indication  is  given  by 
our  Lord  of  the  slate  of  its  inhabitants — it  is  most  dis- 
tinctly and  closely  a-^sociated  with  the  doom  and  misery 
of  the  lost :  '•  In  /iiidci,"  it  is  said  of  the  rich  man  in  the 
parable,  "  he  lifteil  up  his  eyes,  being  in  torments"  (Luke 
xvi,  23).  The  soul  of  Lazarus  is,  no  doubt,  also  repre- 
Jcnled  as  being  so  far  within  the  bounds  of  the  same 
region  that  he  could  be  descried  and  spoken  with  by 
the  sufferer.  Still,  he  was  represented  as  sharing  no 
common  fate  with  the  other,  but  a.s  occupying  a  region 
shut  off  from  all  intercommunion  with  that  assigned  to 
the  wicked,  and.  so  far  from  being  held  in  a  sort  of  dun 
geon-eonfinemeut,  as  reposing  in  Abraham's  bosom,  in 


penitent 
malefactor, "  shalt  thou  be  with  me  in  paradise"  (Luke 
xxiii,  43).  But  paradise  was  the  proper  region  of  life 
and  blessing,  not  of  gloom  and  forgetfulness ;  originally 
it  was  the  home  and  heritage  of  man  as  created  in  the 
image  of  God ;  and  when  Christ  now  named  the  place 
whither  he  was  going  with  a  redeemed  sinner  paradis& 
it  bespoke  that  already  there  Avas  an  undoing  of  the 
evil  of  sin,  that  for  all  who  are  Christ's  there  is  an  actual 
recoverj'  immediately  after  death,  and  as  regards  the 
better  part  of  their  natures,  of  what  was  lost  by  the  dis- 
obedience and  ruin  of  the  fall.     See  Paradise. 

But  was  not  Christ  himself  in  hades  ?  Did  not  the 
apostle  Peter  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  apply  to  him  the 
words  of  David  in  Psa.  xvi,  in  which  it  was  said, "  Thou 
wilt  not  leave  my  soul  in  hades,  neither  wilt  thou  suffer 
thine  Holy  One  to  see  corruption,"  and  argue  apparent- 
ly that  the  soul  of  Christ  must  have  indeed  gone  to 
hades,  but  only  could  not  be  allowed  to  continue  there 
(Acts  ii,  27-31)?  Even  so,  however,  it  would  but  con- 
cern the  application  of  a  name ;  for  if  the  language  of 
the  apostle  must  be  understood  as  implying  that  our 
Lord's  soul  was  in  hades  between  death  and  the  resur- 
rection, it  still  was  hades  as  having  a  paradise  Arithin 
its  bosom ;  so  that,  knowing  from  his  o^ni  lips  what  sort 
of  a  receptacle  it  afforded  to  the  disembodied  spirit  of 
Jesus,  we  need  care  little  about  the  mere  name  by  which, 
in  a  general  way,  it  might  be  designated.  But  the 
apostle  Peter,  it  must  be  remembered,  docs  not  call  it 
hades ;  he  merelj'  quotes  an  Old-Testament  passage,  in 
which  hades  is  mentioned,  as  a  passage  that  had  its  ver- 
ification in  Christ ;  and  the  language  of  course  in  this, 
as  in  other  prophetical  passages,  was  spoken  from  an 
Old-Testament  point  of  view,  and  must  be  read  in  the 
light  which  the  revelations  of  the  Gospel  have  cast  over 
the  state  and  prospects  of  the  soiiL  We  may  even, 
however,  go  farther ;  for  the  Psalmist  himself  does  not 
strictly  affirm  the  soul  of  the  Holy  One  to  have  gone  to 
hades ;  his  Avords  precisely  rendered  are, "  Thou  wilt  not 
leave  (or  abandon)  my  soul  to  hades" — that  is,  give  it 
up  as  a  prey  to  the  power  or  domain  of  the  nether  world. 
It  is  rather  a  negative  than  a  positive  assertion  regard- 
ing our  Lord's  connection  with  hades  that  is  contained 
in  the  passage,  and  nothing  can  fairly  be  argued  from 
it  as  to  the  local  habitation  or  actual  state  of  his  disem- 
bodied spirit.     See  Intermediate  State. 

The  only  other  passages  in  the  New  Testament  in 
which  mention  is  made  of  hades  are  in  Revelation — ch. 
i,  18,  where  the  glorified  Redeemer  declares  that  he  has 
the  keys  of  death  and  of  hades;  ch.  vi,  8,  where  death 
is  symbolized  as  a  rider,  smiting  all  around  him  with 
Aveapons  of  destruction,  and  hades  following  to  receive 
the  souls  of  the  slain ;  ch.  xx,  13, 14,  where  death  and 
hades  are  both  represented  as  giving  up  the  dead  that 
were  in  them,  and  afterwards  as  being  themselves  cast 
into  the  lake  of  lire,  which  is  the  second  death.  In  ev- 
ery one  of  these  passages  hades  stands  in  a  dark  and  for- 
bidding connection  with  death — very  unlike  that  asso- 
ciation Avith  jiaradise  and  Abraham's  bosom  in  Avhich 
our  Lord  exhibited  the  receptacle  of  his  OAvn  and  his 
jieople's  souls  to  the  eye  of  faith ;  and  not  onlj-  so,  but 
in  one  of  them  it  is  expressly  as  an  ally  of  death  in  tlie 
execution  of  judgment  that  hades  is  represented,  Avhile 
in  another  it  appears  as  an  accursed  thing,  consigned  to 
the  lake  of  fire.  In  short,  it  seems  as  if  in  the  progress 
of  (Jod's  dispensations  a  separation  had  come  to  be  made 
between  elements  that  originally  Avere  mingled  together 
—as  if,  from  the  time  tliat  Christ  brought  hfe  and  im- 
mortality to  light,  the  distinction  in  the  next  Avorld  as 
well  as  this  Avas  broadened  between  the  saved  and  the 
lost ;  so  that  hades  Avas  henceforth  appropriated,  both  in 
the  name  and  in  the  reality,  to  those  Avho  Avere  to  be  re- 
served in  darkness  and  misery  to  the  judgment  of  the 
great  day,  and  other  names,  Avith  other  and  brighter 
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ideas,  were  employed  to  designate  the  intermediate  rest- 
ing-place of  tlie  redeemed.  It  was  meet  that  it  sliould 
be  so ;  for  by  the  i^ersonal  work  and  mediation  of  Christ 
the  whole  Church  of  God  rose  to  a  liigher  condition; 
old  things  passed  away,  all  things  became  new;  and  it 
is  but  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  change  in  some 
degree  extended  to  the  occupants  of  the  intermediate 
state — the  saved  becoming  more  enlarged  in  the  posses- 
sion of  bliss  and  glory,  the  lost  more  sunk  in  anguish 
and  despair.     See  Death. 

3.  Such  being  the  nature  of  the  scriptural  representa- 
tion on  the  subject,  one  must  not  only  condemn  the  fa- 
bles that  sprung  up  amid  the  dark  ages  about  the  lim- 
bus  or  antfichamber  of  hell,  and  the  purgatorial  lires, 
through  which  it  w:-.s  supposed  even  redeemed  souls  had 
to  complete  their  ripening  for  glory,  but  also  reject  the 
form  in  which  the  Church  has  embodied  its  beliei  re- 
specting the  personal  history  of  Christ,  when  it  said 
"  descended  into  hell."  This,  it  is  well  known,  was  a 
later  addition  to  what  has  been  called  the  Apostles' 
Creed,  made  ^vlien  the  Church  was  far  on  its  way  to  the 
gloom  and  superstition  of  tlie  Dark  Ages.  Thougli  the 
words  are  capable  of  a  rational  and  scriptural  explana- 
tion, yet  they  do  not  present  the  place  and  character  of 
our  Lord's  existence  in  the  intermediate  state  as  these 
are  exhibited  by  himself ;  they  suggest  something  pain- 
ful, rather  than,  as  it  should  be,  blessed  and  triumphant ; 
and,  if  taken  in  their  natural  sense,  they  would  rob  be- 
lievers of  that  sure  hope  of  an  immediate  transition  into 
mansions  of  glory,  which,  as  his  followers  and  partici- 
pants of  his  risen  life,  it  is  their  privilege  to  entertain. 
— Fairbairn,  s.  V.     See  Hell. 

4.  Tliere  are  two  other  terms  so  often  associated  in 
Scripture  with  hades  as  to  render  their  signification  in 
some  measure  synonymous. 

(1.)  Abi/ss  (a.j3i'ffffOQ  =  di3v9oc,witho)fl  bof/oni).  The 
Sept.  uses  this  word  to  represent  three  different  Hebrew 
words:  1.  n^i;j"3,  a  depth  or  deep  place  (Job  xli,  23); 
or  nb^Ii,  the  deep,  the  sea  (Isa.  xliv,  27).  2.  2^", 
breadth,  a  broad  place  (Job  xxxvi,  16).  3.  DinP,  a  muss 
of  waters,  the  sea  (den.  viii,  2,  etc.),  the  chaotic  mass  of 
waters  (Gen.  i,  2;  Psa.  civ,  6),  the  subterraneous  waters, 
'•the  deep  that  lieth  under"  (Gen.  xlix,  25), '"the  deep 
that  coucheth  beneath"  (Deut.  xxxiii,  13).  In  the  N. 
T.  it  is  used  always  with  the  article,  to  designate  the 
abode  of  the  dead,  hades,  especially  that  part  of  it  which 
is  also  the  abode  of  devils  and  the  place  of  woe  (Rom. 
X,  7;  Luke  viii,  31;  Rev.  ix,  1,  2,  11;  xi,  7;  xvii,  8; 
XX,  1,  3).  In  the  Revelation  the  word  is  alwaj-s  trans- 
lated in  the  A. Vers,  "bottomless  pit,"  by  Luther  ''Ab- 
grund."  In  ix,  1,  mention  is  made  of  "  the  key  of  the 
bottomless  pit"  (*/  kKuq  tov  (ppiaroi;  rj}e  a/3.,  the  key 
of  the  pit  (if  the  ofiyss),  where  hades  is  represented  as  a 
boundless  depth,  which  is  entered  by  means  of  a  shaft 
covered  by  a  door,  and  secured  by  a  lock  (Alford,  Stuart, 
Ewald,  De  Wette,  Diisterdieck).  In  ver.  11  mention  is 
made  of  "  the  angel  of  the  abyss,"  by  whom  some  suppose 
is  intended  Satan  or  one  of  his  angels. — Kitto,  s.  v.  See 
Abyss. 

(2.)  Abaddon  (ajSaSSiov,  from  the  Heb.  '1'^?^..  *" 
sf ruction,  the  place  of  the  dead,  .Job  xxvi,  6 ;  Prov.  xv, 
II),  the  name  given  in  Rev.  ix,  11  to  "the  angel  of  the 
abyss,"  and  explained  by  the  writer  as  ecpiivalent  to 
the  Greek  «7ro/\Airwi',  destroyer.  The  term  may  be  un- 
derstood either  as  a  personification  of  the  idea  of  de- 
struction, or  as  denoting  the  being  supposed  to  preside 
over  the  regions  of  the  dead,  the  angel  of  death.  The 
Rabbins  frequently  use  this  term  to  denote  the  lowest 
regions  of  sheol  or  hades  (Erubin,  fol.  xix,  1 ;  Sohar 
Num.  fol.  74;  Sohar  Chadash,  fol.  22;  comp.  Eisenmen- 
ger,  Entdecktes  Jud.  ii,  32-1:  sq.) ;  and  the  addition,  "  an- 
gel of  the  abyss,"  seems  to  favor  the  sujiposition  that 
the  president  or  king  of  this  place  is  alluded  to  here. 
But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  angelology  of  the 
Rabbins  finds  any  sanction  from  the  N.  T.,  and  it  ac- 
cords better  with  the  general  character  of  the  passage 
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to  suppose  a  personification  here  of  the  idea  of  destruc- 
tion, so  that  the  symbol  may  find  many  realizations  in 
the  history  of  the  Church:  as  there  are  many  Anti- 
christs, so  doubtless  are  there  many  ApoUyons.  Tiie 
identification  of  Abaddon  with  the  AsmoiUeiis  of  the 
Apocryidia  and  the  Talmud  rests  upon  no  solid  basis.— 
Kitto,  s.  V.     See  Abadijon. 

o.  A  full  view  of  the  extensive  literature  of  this  sub- 
ject more  appropriately  belongs  to  other  heads;  we 
here  notice  only  a  few  treatises  specially  bearing  ujion 
the  opposite  states  of  the  dead :  Jour.  Sac.  Lit.  Octol)er, 
1852,  p.  35  sq. ,  April,  1853,  p.  56  scj.  -,  July,  1853,  p.  113 
sq. ;  Bickerstcth,  Ihides  ami  Ueaceii  (Lond.  1865),  See 
I1kavi:x. 

Ha'did  (Heb.  Chadid',  T'^'n,  pointed,  perh.  from  its 
situation  on  some  craggy  eminence,  Gesenius,  Thesaur. 
p.  446 ;  Sept.  ASiitC  in  Neh.  xi,  31,  elsewhere  unites  with 
preced.  word,  Ao5ai,i5  ;  Vulgate  H(tdid),  a  place  in  the 
trilje  of  Benjamin,  in  the  vicinity  of  Lod  and  Ono,  whose 
inhabitants  returned  from  tlie  captivity  to  their  old  seat 
under  Zerubbabel  (Ezra  ii,  33,  where  some  copies  reaci 
T^"!!!,  Haiud  ;  Neh.  vii,  37 ;  xi,  34).  It  is  probably  the 
same  with  one  of  the  cities  called  Adioa  (q.  v.)  by  Jo- 
sephus  {War,  iv,  9,  1),  but  not  that  of  the  Apocrypha 
(1  Mace,  xii,  38;  comp.  Josephus,  Ant.  xiii,  15,2).  In 
the  time  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome  {Onomast.  s.  v.  Adi- 
thaim),  a  town  called  Aditka  (ASaBa)  existed  to  the 
east  of  Diospolis  (Lydila).  According  to  Schwarz  (Phtjs. 
Desoiption  of  Palestine,  ji.  134),  it  was  identical  with  the 
jiresent  "  village  el-Chadidu,  situated  5  Eng.  miles  east 
of  Liid,  on  the  summit  of  a  round  mountain :"  probably 
the  same  with  that  seen  by  Dr.  Robinson,  and  called  by 
him  "el-fladitheh,a.  large  village  just  at  the  mouth  of 
a  wady,  as  it  issues  from  the  hills  east  of  Ludd  into  the 
plain"  (new  edit,  of  Researches,  iii,  143,  note).  This  dis- 
trict, although  within  the  territory  of  Dan,  belonged  to 
Benjamin.  The  same  place  is  described  by  the  old 
Jewish  traveller  ha-Parchi  as  being  "  on  the  summit  of 
a  round  hill,"  and  identified  by  him,  no  doulit  correctly, 
with  Hadid  (Zunz,  in  Asher's  Benj.  of  Ttidelu,  ii,  43[>). 

Hadj  (Tladf/i,  Ilaj,  Arab.),  pilgrimage,  especially  to 
IMecca.  The  name  hadj  is  also  given  to  the  body  of 
pilgrims  to  jMecca;  and  the  word  is  defined  to  mean 
"aspiration."  Every  JMohammedan,  male  or  female,  is 
bound,  once  at  least  in  his  lifetime,  to  make  the  hadj  to 
Mecca,  Some  JMohammedan  authorities,  however,  hold 
that  a  substitute  may  be  employed ;  while  lunatics, 
slaves,  and  minors  are  free  from  the  obligation.  Tlie 
solemnities  at  JMecca  are  held  in  the  twelfth  month  of 
the  Mohammedan  year;  and  the  male  pilgrims,  arii\- 
ing  at  certain  points  near  Mecca,  put  on  the  sacred  liab- 
its  and  prepare  their  minds  for  the  ceremonies.  Arri\  - 
mg  at  JMecca,  each  pilgrim  walks  seven  times  around 
the  Kaabah ;  next  he  visits  IMount  Arafat,  twelve  miles 
from  Mecca,  for  prayer  and  instruction.  The  next  night 
is  spent  in  devotion  at  IMogdalipha,  and  the  next  day 
the  pilgrim  visits  a  sacred  monument  at  the  spot  where 
Mohammed  went  to  pray.  The  ceremonies  end  with 
sacrifices.  Every  returning  pilgrim  is  styled  Iladgi 
(Haji)  thereafter. 

Had'la'i  {Xlah.Clmdkuf,  -^h^n,  resting ;  Sept.'Af!^i 
V.  r.  'EXSat,  \ulg.  Adali),  the  father  of  Amasa,  which 
latter  was  one  of  the  Ephraimites  who  opposed  the  en- 
slavement of  the  captives  of  J  iidah  in  the  civil  war  lie- 
tween  Peicah  and  Ahaz  (2  Chroii.  xxviii,  12).  B.C. 
ante  738. 

Hado'ram  (Heb.  Tladoram',  D'n'i'irt,  "defectively" 
n:^.nn  in  Chron.;  Fiirst  suggests  \lhb.  Lex.  s.  v.]  = 
ni  "li n n, //«(Zo?- [i.e. /I (/or,  the  fire-god;  see  Hadram- 
mklech]  is  exalted;  the  Sam.  at  Gen.  x,  27  has  Ado- 
ram;  Sept.  in  (Jen.  x,  27,  'OSoppa,\u\ii.  Aduram;  in  \ 
Chron.  i,  21,  KiSovonv  ;  in  1  Cliron.  xviii,  10,  'kSovpafi ; 
in  2  Chron.  x,  18,  'koiopap  ;  \ulg.  in  all  these  last,  A  do- 
ram),  the  name  of  three  men. 
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1.  AnoitAM.  the  fifth  son  of  Joktan,  and  progenitor 
of  a  tribi-  of  tlie  same  name  in  Arabia  Felix  ((ieii.  x,  ii  ; 
1  Cliroii.  i,  21).  B.C.  post  2411.  Bochart  {Phnle;j,\\, 
20)  compares  tlie  ])iniiali  or  JJrimciti  on  the  I'ersian 
(liilf  (I'liii.  vi,  :!2),  and  the  promontory  Kopof  a/ior  (Kas 
cl-IIad)  of  rtol.  vi,  7,  11.  Michaelis  {Spicikfj.  ii,  162) 
despairs  of  all  identification  of  the  tribe  in  question. 
Schiillhess  (l>tnud.  p.  KJ)  and  (Jesenius  {Thex.  Ihh.  s. 
V.)  think  that  the  Adramihe  are  meant,  whom  Ptolemy 
('A("()(i/a>rt(.  (ieof/.  vi,  7)  places  on  the  southern  shores 
of  Araljia,  between  the  llomeritie  (Hamyarites)  and  the 
Sochalitii",  an  account  with  which  Pliny  {"Alramila,'" 
y/w^A'((/.vi,  28,32;  xii,  14,30)  substantially  agrees.— 
Winer,  i,  453.  Fresnel  cites  an  Arab  author  who  iden- 
tities Hadoram  with  Jiirhum  {V"  Lettre,Journ.  Asict- 
lique,  iii  serie,  vi,  220) ;  but  this  is  highly  improbable; 
nor  is  the  suggestion  of  Hadliura,  by  Caussin  {Essai  i, 
30),  more  likely,  the  latter  being  one  of  the  aboriginal 
tribes  of  Arabia,  such  as  'Ad,  Thamiid,  etc.— Smith,  s.  v. 
See  Ait.vniA. 

2.  II.vDORAjr,  son  of  Toi,  king  of  Hamath,  sent  by 
liis  father  (with  valuable  jiresents  in  the  form  of  articles 
of  anti(iue  manufacture  [  Joseiihus],  in  gold,  silver,  and 
brass)  to  congratulate  David  on  his  victory  over  their 
common  enemy  Iladarczcr,  king  of  Syria  (1  Chron.xviii, 
10).  B.C.  cir.  1034.  In  the  parallel  narrative  of  2  Sam. 
viii,  the  name  is  given  as  Joram  ;  but  this  being  a  con- 
traction of  Jehoram,  which  contains  the  name  of  Jeho- 
vah, is  peculiarly  an  Israelitish  appellation.  By  .Jose- 
phus  (.4  lit.  vii,  o,  4)  he  is  called  'Aciopo^ioc. — Smith,  s.  v. 

3.  AuoNiitAM  (q.  v.),  as  he  is  elsewhere  more  fully 
called  (1  Kings  iv,  (J;  v,  14;  Josephus  constantly  'A^w- 
pafior)  the  son  of  Abda,  the  treasurer  of  taxes  under 
Solomon,  and  who  was  stoned  to  death  by  the  jicople  of 
the  northern  tribes  when  sent  by  Hclioboam  to  exact 
the  usual  dues  (2  Chron.  x,  18). 

Ha'drach  (Ileb.  Chadmh',  ""'7'!';  signif.  unknown, 
but  jHis  i'lily  connected  with  Iladar—i^Ge  Hadokam; 
Sept.  i:fC(i«Xi^  "Ig.  //(idnic/i\  ai)parently  the  name  of 
a  country,  and  (as  we  may  gather  from  the  parallel 
member  of  the  sole  and  obscure  passage  where  it  o;- 
curs)  near  or  identical  with  Dfimascus  (Zech.  ix,  1). 
The  meaning  .seems  to  he, '"  The  utterance  of  the  word 
of  Jehovah  respecting  the  land  of  Hadrach;  and  Da- 
mascus is  the  i)lace  upon  which  it  rests."  On  the  local- 
ity in  (piestion,  great  division  of  opinion  exists.  Adri- 
chomins  says.  "Adrach,  or  Hadrach,  alius  Adra  ...  is 
a  city  of  ('(flcsyria,  about  twenty-five  miles  from  Bos- 
tia.  and  from  it  the  adjacent  region  takes  the  name  of 
Land  of  Hadrach.  This  was  the  land  which  formed 
the  suliject  of  Zechariah's  prophecy"  {T/ieatnim  Terrte 
tStiiicttr,  |).  7.")).  l{abbi  Jose,  a  Damascene,  according  to 
Jarchi.  (Icclared  he  know  a  place  of  this  name  east  of 
Damascus;  and  Michaelis  says  (Snpplcw.  p.  (577),  "To 
this  I  may  add  what  I  learned,  in  the  year  17(18,  from 
Joseph  .\bbassi,  a  noble  Arab  of  the  country  Ijcyond 
Jordan.  I  in(|iiire<l  whether  he  knew  a  city  called  llii- 
drakli  .  .  .  He  rcjilied  that  there  was  a  "city  of  that 
name,  which,  though  now  small,  had  been  the  ca]iital  of 
a  largo  region  called  the  laud  of  lladrnkh"  etc.  The 
two  nauH's.  however,  are  entirely  din'erent  ("("lIH,  Jla- 
drarh  ;  Arab.  Kd/ir'ii),  and  there  is  no  h.istorical  evi- 
<lonce  that  Kdhr'a  ever  was  the  cajiital  of  a  large  terri- 
tory. See  Kdki'.i.  Yet  corroborative  of  the  existence 
I'f  the  )ilace  in  question  are  the  ex])licit  statements  of 
Cyril  and  Theodoret  in  commeufing  on  the  aljovc  pas- 
sage. But  to  these  it  is  objected  that  no  modern  trav- 
eller has  heard  of  such  a  place  in  this  region;  (iesenius 
tsju'cially  (T/icxdiii:  Ihh.  p.  449)  urges  that  the  name 
could  not  have  become  extinct.  Yet  no  other  explana- 
tion of  the  word  Hadrach  hitlierto  ofl'ered  is  at  all  sat- 
isfactory (see  Winer's  Jtvdlit:  s.  v.).  IMovers  suggests 
that  Hadrach  maj-  be  tlie  name  of  one  of  the  old  deities 
(comiiare  Adoieii,  Justin,  xxxvi,  2,  and  ATiiK<;ATis)  of 
Damascus  {Die  Pliihiizier,  i,  478) ;  and  Bleek  conjectures 
that  reference  is  made  to  a  king  of  that  city  {Htudien  v. 


KritH-en.  1852,  ii,  258).  Henderson  {Comment,  ad  loc.) 
supposes  it  to  be  only  a  corruption  of  TlH,  the  com- 
mon names  of  the  kings  of  Syria.  See  Hadar.  Jarchi 
and  Kimchi  say,  "  Rabbi  Juda  interpreted  it  as  an  al- 
legorical expression  relating  to  the  Messiah,  AVho  is 
harsh  (^n)  to  the  heathen,  and  gentle  (~"i)  to  Israel" 
Jerome's  interiiretation  is  somewhat  similar:  "Et  est 
ordo  verborum ;  assumptio  verbi  Domini,  acuii  in  pec- 
catores,  mollis  in  justos.  Adrach  quippe  hoc  resonat  ex 
duobus  integris  nomen  compositum :  Ad  {^U)  aciitum, 
KACH  (~1)  molle,  ieneruvique  signilicans"  {Comment,  in 
Zach.  ad  loc).  Hengstenberg  {Christol.  iii,  372)  adopts 
the  same  etymology  and  meaning,  but  regards  the  word 
as  a  symbolical  apjiellation  of  the  Persian  empire,  whose 
overthrow  by  Alexander  Zechariah  here  foretells.  He 
says  the  prophet  does  not  mention  the  real  name,  be- 
cause, as  he  lived  during  the  supremacy  of  Persia,  such 
a  reference  woidd  have  exposed  him  to  danger.  See 
Zechariah,  Book  of. 

Looking  at  the  passage  in  what  appears  to  be  its 
plain  and  natural  meaning,  no  scholar  can  deny  that, 
according  to  the  usual  construction,  the  proper  name 
following  I'^iN  is  the  name  of  the  "land"  itself,  or  of 
the  nation  inhabiting  the  land,  and  the  analogy  pre- 
sented by  all  the  other  names  in  the  section  is  sufficient 
proof  that  this  must  be  the  case  here  (Hengstenberg, 
iii,  375).  All  the  other  names  mentioned  are  well 
known— Damascus,  Hamath,  Tjtc,  Zidon,  Gaza,  etc. ;  it 
is  natiu-al  to  infer  that  Hadrach  is  also  the  name  of  a 
place  known  to  the  prophet.  Its  position  is  not  accu- 
rately defined.  The  words  of  the  passage  do  not  con- 
nect it  more  closely  with  Damascus  than  with  Hamath. 
It  is  remarkable  that  no  such  name  is  elsewhere  foiuid 
in  ar.cient  writers.  The  translators  of  the  Sept.  were 
ignorant  of  it.  So  was  Jerome.  No  such  place  is  now 
known.  Y'et  this  does  not  prove  that  there  never  was 
such  a  name.  ]\Iany  ancient  names  have  disappeared, 
as  it  seems  to  be  tiie  case  with  this  (see  Alphens,  Diss, 
de  terra  Chadrach,  Tr.  ad  Ehen.  1723 ;  also  in  Ugoliuo, 
vii) — Kittto,  s.  V.     See  Damascus. 

Hadrian,  Pope.     See  Adrian. 

Hadrianus,  P.  ^Ejiilius,  the  14th  Roman  empe- 
ror (from  A.D.  117-138),  was  a  relative  and  the  ward  of 
Trajan,  and  mariied  Julia  Sabina,  the  granddaughter 
of  Marciana,  sister  of  that  emperor.  In  regard  to  the 
place  of  his  birth,  the  statement  of  Spartianus  {Be  vita 
/fadriani,  i)  that  he  was  born  at  Rome  Jan.  24,  A.D. 
7C),  is  generally  regarded  as  the  more  reliable,  though 
otliers  name  Italica  in  Spain,  where  his  ancestors  had 
settled  iu  the  time  of  Scipio  (see  Eutropius,  viii,  6,  and 
Knscliiiis,  Chroiiicon,'i^o.  215.5,  p.  16G,ed.  Scaliger).  Aid- 
ed l)y  the  jircfercnce  of  Trajan's  wife,  Plotina,  and  sho^v- 
ing  himself  capable  in  the  positions  intrusted  to  him,  he 
rose  raiiidly,  and  on  the  death  of  Trajan  succeeded  to 
the  empire,  having  been  either  really  adopted  as  his  suc- 
cessor by  that  emperor,  or  palmed  off  as  such  by  Plotina 
and  her  party.  For  a  statement  of  the  conflicting  opin- 
ions on  this  point,  see  Spartiaiuis  {De  vita  Hadriani,  i-\-) 
and  Dion  Cassius  (Ixix,  1).  'NMien  Hadrian  assumed  the 
reins  of  government  (A.D.  117),  he  found  the  quiet  of 
the  emjiire  threatened  at  several  points,  but,  adopting  a 
general  policy  of  jieace,  he  succeeded  in  preventing  out- 
breaks and  invasions  in  nearly  even,'  instance.  In  fur- 
therance of  this  peaceful  policy,  he  withdrew  the  legions 
from  the  conquests  of  his  predecessor  beyond  the  Tigris 
and  I^ujihrates,  and  wotdd  have  also  abandoned  Dacia 
hail  not  pojiulous  Roman  colonies  existed  there. 

Impelled  by  curiosity,  or,  more  probably,  by  a  desire 
to  see  for  liimself  the  condition  of  the  ernpire,  he  jour- 
neyed extensively  through  it,  leaving  everj^where  mon- 
uments of  his  munificence  in  temples,  aqueducts,  and 
other  useful  or  ornamental  works.  He  made  many 
improvements  in  the  laws,  and  the  Edict  inn  perpetnuni 
■  (a  codification  of  prwtorial  edicts  made  bv  his 
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orders)  marked  an  sera  in  the  historical  development  of 
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the  Roman  law.  Hadrian,  though  a  vohiptuary  in  pri- 
vate life,  was  a  patron  of  the  arts  and  of  learning:  was 
fond  of  the  society  of  artists,  i)oets,  scholars,  philoso- 
phers, etc.,  and  even  aspired  to  rank  among  them ;  but 
his  inferior  taste,  his  jealousy,  his  overweening  vanity, 
and  his  impatience  of  rivalry  and  contradiction  led  him 
often  to  acts  of  cruel  injustice  towards  the  learned  men 
he  gatliercd  about  him. 

His  conduct  towards  the  Christians  was  marked  by  a 
sense  of  justice.  The  jiroconsul  of  Asia  Minor  having 
complained  to  Hadrian  that  the  people  at  their  festivals 
demanded  tlic  execution  of  Christians,  he  issued  a  re- 
script forbidding  such  executions,  and  retpiiring  that  all 
complaints  against  the  Christians  should  be  made  in 
legal  fi)rm.  Though  this  edict  failed  to  secure  immu- 
nit}"-  to  Christians  from  persecution,  since  the  fourth 
persecution  occurred  during  his  reign,  Hadrian  was  not 
classed  by  Melito,  Tertidlian,  or  Eusebiiis  among  their 
persecutors,  and  his  reign  is  regarded  as  in  general  favor- 
able to  the  progress  of  Christianity,  ^lius  Lam]irid- 
ius  (Alexander  Seve7-us,  43),  indeed,  mentions  a  report 
that  Hadrian  purposed  to  erect  temples  to  Christ,  as 
one  of  the  go(ls,  but  was  deterred  by  the  priests,  ^vho 
declared  tliat  all  would  become  Christians  if  he  did  so. 
This  story  is,  however,  generally  regarded  as  un^vorthy 
of  credit.  The  tolerant  spirit  or  indifference  of  Hadrian 
towards  religi(nis  opinions  and  practices  disapproved  of 
and  even  ridiculed  by  him  is  shown  by  his  letter  to  Ser- 
vianus,  preserved  in  Yopiscus  (Sevo'iis,  8),  and  by  the 
fact  that  though  a  zealous  worshipper  of  the  Sacr<(  of 
his  native  country,  he  also  adopted  the  Egyptian  Ciiltiis, 

The  peace  of  his  reign  was  broken  by  one  serious 
M'ar.  Among  the  Jews  a  spirit  of  discontent  had  been 
kept  alive  ever  since  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus. 
■\Vishing  to  eradicate  this  spirit  by  the  destruction  of 
the  Jewish  nationality,  Hadrian  issued  an  edict  forbid- 
ding the  practice  of  circumcision,  and  determined  to 
erect  on  the  ruins  of  Jerusalem  a  new  Roman  city,  to 
be  called  after  himself,  ^Elia  Capitolina.  Consequent- 
ly a  furious  revolt  of  the  Jews  broke  out  under  the 
lead  of  Bar  Cochba,  a  pretended  messiah,  and  it  was 
only  after  having  suffered  great  losses,  and  having  al- 
most exterminared  the  Jewish  nation  (500,000  Jews  are 
said  to  have  perished),  that  the  imperial  armies  suc- 
ceeded in  crushing  the  revolt,  although  the  able  gen- 
eral, Julius  Severus,  had  been  called  from  the  distant 
shores  of  Britain  to  lead  tliem.  J?A\a.  Capitolina  rose 
over  the  ruins  of  the  Holy  City,  but  the  Jew  was  forbid- 
den, on  the  pain  of  death,  to  enter  it,  and  from  that  time 
the  race  was  dispersed  through  the  world.  Antoninus 
Pius  annulled  the  prohibition  of  circumcision.  Hadrian 
died  at  Baise  July  10,  138;  but  his  last  days  had  been 
marked  by  such  outrageous  cruelties  that  Antoninus, 
his  successor,  with  difHculty  secured  the  customary  hon- 
ors to  his  memory. — Spartianus,  De  vita  lladriani  (in 
Scriptores  Histori<e.  A  iif/vsl(e,  Teubner's  edit.) ;  Smith, 
Did.  of  Greek  and  Roman  Biorj.  and  Afylhol.  ii,  319  sq. ; 
Hoefer.  h'our.  Biorj.  Gen.  i,o01  sq. :  Hcrzog,  Real-Envy- 
Ihpiidie.  V,  4-lG ;  Sharpe,  IHsiorij  of  E[/>jpt,  xv,  14-31. 

(J.  ^^^  i\i.) 

Hcemorrhage.     See  Issue. 

Haem'orrhoids  (n'^linip,  techorim',  prob.  tumores 
oni,  i.  e.  t/ie  piks,  so  called  as  proiiiuled  [the  root  is 
^ri^,  to  stretch^  from  the  fundament,  or  from  the  sfrain- 
iniy  or  tenesmus  with  tiow  of  blood,  which  the  i\Iaso- 
rites  have  everywhere  inserted  in  the  margin  for  the 
textual  [but  apparently  more  vulgar  and  less  jiroper] 
word  C^ba^,  opkulim' ,  lit. /lills,  spoken  also  in  the  Arab, 
of  a  "  tinnor  in  ano  virorum  vel  in  pudendis  midierum" 
[see  Schroeder,  Orif/.  Ileb.  iv,  54;  Schultens,  ad  Meida- 
nii  Prov,  p.  23]  ;  Sept.  and  Yulg.  xmdei-stand  a  sore  in 
the  secret  parts),  a  painful  disease  with  which  the  Phi- 
listines were  afHicted  by  God  as  a  ]iunishment  for  de- 
taining the  sacred  ark  at  Ashdod  after  they  had  cap- 
tured it  in  battle  (2  Sam.  v.  (i).  The  word  also  occurs 
among  the  physical  curses  denounced  upon  the  Israel- 


ites by  IMoses  in  case  of  apostasy  (Dent,  xxviii,  27). 
lnter])reters  are  not  agreed  on  the  exact  signilication  of 
the  original  terms,  nor  on  the  nature  of  the  disease,  al- 
though most  think  that  those  painful  tumors  in  the  fun- 
dament arc  meant  which  sometimes  tiuni  into  ulcers,  i. 
e.  the  piles  (Psa.  Lxxviii,  GO).  Others  regard  it  as  the 
name  of  the  fundament  itself,  podex  (Bochart,  llieroz.  i, 
382 ;  see  Fidler  in  Afwcel.  Sac.  v,  3  ;  Kanne,  JJie  G<ddene 
Aerse  der  I'hiUsl.  Nurimb.  1820).  The  Sept.  and  Vulg. 
add  to  vcr.  9  that  the  Philistines  made  seats  of  skins, 
upon  which  to  sit  with  more  ease,  by  reason  of  their  in- 
disposition. Herodotus  seems  to  have  had  some  knowl- 
edge of  this  history,  but  has  assigned  another  cause  (i, 
105).  He  says  the  Scythians,  having  plundered  the 
temple  of  Venus  at  Askalon,  a  celebrated  city  of  the  ' 
Philistines,  the  goddess,  who  was  worship))cd  there,  af- 
flicted them  Avith  a  peculiar  disease  {^i]Kna  vonor). 
The  Philistines,  perhaps,  thus  related  the  story;  but  it 
evidently  passed  for  truth  that  this  disease  was  ancient, 
and  had  been  sent  among  them  by  some  avenging  deity. 
To  remedy  this  suffering,  and  to  remove  the  ravages 
committed  by  rats,  wliich  wasted  their  country,  the 
Philistines  were  advised  by  their  priests  and  soothsay- 
ers to  return  the  ark  of  Cod  with  the  following  offerings 
(1  Sam.  vi,  1-18) :  iive  figures  of  a  golden  emerod,  that 
is,  of  the  part  alHicted,  and  five  golden  rats ;  hereby  ac- 
knowledging that  this  jilague  was  the  effect  of  divine 
justice.  This  advice  was  followed ;  and  Josephus  (.1  nt. 
vi,  1,  1,  cvatvripia;  Aquila,  to  t7}q  <payivaii'i]r  'iXicoc) 
and  others  beheved  that  the  five  cities  of  the  Philistines 
made  each  a  statue,  which  they  consecrated  to  God  as 
votive  offerings  for  their  deliverance.  This,  however, 
seems  to  have  originated  from  the  figures  of  the  rats. 
The  heathen  frequently  offered  to  their  gods  figures  rep- 
resenting those  parts  of  the  body  ivhich  had  been  dis- 
eased (see  Frey,  De  more  simulacra  membrorum  conse- 
crnndi,  Altd.  1746) ;  and  such  kinds  of  ex  votis  are  still 
frequent  in  Catholic  countries,  being  consecrated  in 
lionor  of  some  saint  who  is  supposed  to  have  -wrought 
the  cure :  they  are  images  of  wax  or  of  metal,  exhibit- 
ing those  parts  of  the  body  in  which  the  iliseasc  was 
seated.  The  Scholiast  on  Aristophanes  {Acharn.lol) 
mentions  a  similar  plague  (followed  by  a  similar  subse- 
(juent  propitiation  to  that  mentioned  in  Scripture),  as 
sent  upon  the  Athenians  by  Bacchus.  The  oi)inion 
mentioned  by  Winer  (s.  v.  Philister),  as  achanced  by 
Lichtenstein'(in  Eichhorn's  Bibliot/i.  vi,  405-4(;7),  that 
the  plague  of  emerods  and  that  of  mice  are  one  and  the 
same,  the  former  being  caused  by  an  insect  {solpiif/n}  as 
large  as  a  field-mouse,  is  hardly  worth  serious  attention. 
Kitto  thinks  that  they  were  rather  talismans  specially 
formed  under  astrological  calculations  for  the  [jiiriiose 
of  obviating  the  effects  of  the  tlisease  (Dail//  Bible  Jlliist. 
ad  loc).  The  words  of  1  Sam.  v,  12,  "The  men  that 
died  not  were  smitten  with  emerods,"  sliow  that  the  dis- 
ease Avas  not  necessarily  fatal.  It  is  clear  from  its  par- 
allelism with  "  botch"  and  other  diseases  in  Dent,  xxviii, 
27,  that  Ciba^  is  a  disease,  not  a  part  of  the  body  (sec 
Beyer,  De  hwmorrhoidibns  ex  lege  Mosaic(r,  Lips.  1792). 
Now  1  Sam.  v,  1 1  speaks  of  the  images  of  the  emerods 
after  they  were  actually  made  and  jilaced  in  the  ark. 
It  thus  appears  probabie  that  the  former  word  means 
the  disease  and  the  latter  the  part  affected,  which  inr.st 
necessarily  have  been  included  in  the  actually  existing 
image,  and  have  struck  the  eye  as  the  essential  thing 
represented,  to  which  the  disease  was  an  incident.  As 
some  morbid  swelling,  then,  seems  the  most  ]irobable 
nature  of  the  disease,  so  no  more  probable  conjecture 
has  been  advanced  than  that  hemorrhoidal  tumors  or 
bleeding  piles,  known  to  the  Romans  as  mariscw  (Juy. 
ii,  1.3),  are  intended.  These  are  very  common  in  Syria 
at  present.  Oriental  habits  of  want  of  exercise  and  im- 
proper food,  producing  derangement  of  the  liver,  consti- 
pation, etc.,  being  such  as  to  cause  them. — Gesenius,  s. 
V. ;  Calmet.  s.  v. ;  Smith,  s.  v.     See  Diskask. 

Haemstede,  Adkiaax  van,  one  of  the  first  preach- 
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CTS  of  the  Keformoil  faitli  in  the  Netherlands,  was  prob-  j 
aljly  \x>n\  about  tlie  year  1525  in  Schomven.  'i'he  ijar-  | 
cuts  of  Adriaan  seem  to  have  been  among  the  earliest  i 
in  Zealand  to  embrace  the  Reformed  faith.  He  under- 
stood several  modern  languages,  and  wrote  in  both  Lat-  : 
in  and  Duteh.  His  Dutch  style  is  remarkable  for  per-  j 
spicuity  and  strength.  Adriaan  was  in  lJo7  minister-  i 
ing  to  "the  Ifefomicd  church  in  Antwerp,  and  his  labors 
there  were  eminently  successful.  Deeply  sympathizing 
with  tiie  i)crsecuted  Protestants  in  France,  he  wrote  in 
Latin  a  letter  to  Henry  the  Second  of  France,  in  which 
lie  remonstrates  with  liim  and  pleads  with  him  to  ex- 
ercise clemency.  Tliis  letter  is  dated  Dec.  1,  1557,  and 
is  thus  in  advance  of  the  measures  set  on  foot  bj'  Calvin 
and  Ucza  in  behalf  of  these  persecuted  followers  of 
Christ.  Van  Haeinstede  in  this  letter  suggests  a  con- 
icrence  such  as  was  held  at  Poissy  in  1562.  Van  der 
Heidcn,  sent  at  his  request  by  the  church  at  Emden  to 
assist  him  at  Antwerp,  having  arrived,  he  took  occasion 
lo  leave  for  a  time  (Feb.  15.58).  During  his  absence  dark 
clouds  gathered,  and  soon  after  his  return  the  storm  biu-st. 
Van  der  Heidcn,  whose  place  of  preaching  had  been  be- 
trayed Ijy  a  woman,  escaped.  A'an  Haeinstede  remain- 
ed, though  a  price  was  set  upoa  his  head,  and  certain 
death  awaited  him  if  captured.  His  two  faithful  help- 
ers, Gillis  and  AnU>ine  Verdikt,  were  lioth  burned  at  Brus- 
sels. He  left  Antwerp  probal)h'  in  IMarch,  1550,  and 
.sought  refuge  in  Ost  Friesland.  Subsequently  he  la- 
bored for  a  short  time  at  Groningen,  and  was  thence 
sent  to  England  to  take  charge  of  a  Reformed  church  in 
Ixnidon.  He  espoused  the  cause  of  the  better  class  of 
Anabaptists,  so  far  as  to  maintain  tliat  they  should  not 
Ik"  ])unishcd  for  their  doctrinal  error  rcsiici  ting  the  hu- 
manity of  Christ,  since  they  acknowledged  his  divinity, 
and  depended  on  him  for  salvation.  This  view  was  in 
direct  conflict  with  the  views  and  practice  of  Cranmer 
and  Ridley,  wlio  had  in  1551  condemned  to  the  Hamcs 
.Toris  \-an  Parre,  a  Netherlander  of  irreproachable  mor- 
als, simply  on  account  of  his  doctrinal  belief.  As  the 
church  wliich  Haemstedc  s€n-c<l  was  at  this  time  mider 
the  suix!r\-ision  of  Edmund  (Jrindal,  bishop  of  London, 
he  was  called  to  account  for  his  views,  and,  adhering  to 
them,  was  banished  from  the  kingdom.  On  his  return 
to  Holland  he  was  deprived  of  all  his  property.  Em- 
den, too,  refused  to  receive  him.  He  bore  his  trials  and 
privations  in  a  truly  Ciuistian  manner.  At  the  earnest 
retjuest  of  many  of  the  Ix)ndon  congregation,  he  finally 
went  thither  again.  The  bishop  of  London  demanded 
a  recantation.  He  refused.  Again  he  was  banished. 
AVith  a  lieavy  heart  he  returned  to  Frie.sland,  where  he 
soon  after  died.  His  death  occurred  in  15()2.  In  his 
views  of  religious  lil)erty  he  was  far  in  advance  of  his 
age,  and  fell  a  victim  to  the  rci,'j,ning  s))irit  of  intoler- 
ance. He  was  the  author  of  the  first  Rook  of  Jlartyrs 
jjublishod  in  the  Netherlands.  It  is  conjectured  that  it 
was  first  published  at  Aniweqi  during  tlic  persecution, 
and  issu<'d  in  sheets  as  it  was  i)repare(l.  The  original 
edition,  which  is  extremely  rare,  is  in  .small  (piarto, 
l)earing  the  author's  name,  but  not  the  i)lace  of  its  pul)- 
lication.  It  met  with  great  favor,  and  for  two  centuries 
it  was  the  manual  of  tliousnnds,  having  jiassed  through 
many  siicces.sivc  editions.  See  an  al)le  and  interesting 
roonograpli  of  Rev.  .Toh.  ab  I'lrecht  Dresselhuis  in  the 
vith  vol.  of  Kist  and  Rayaard's  .1  rrhicf  voor  Kerkili'ikc 
O'fKr/iii-iUiiiji,  iir,i>mhrl,(i(l  run  Ni'ilrrh'wd  (Levd.  1835) ; 
(Jlasius.  a<ul;,,-ktrd  XKkrUiml,  D.  ii,     (J.  P.AV.) 

HaendeL     See  Handicu 

Haeretici.     Sec  Hkiuctk-. 

Hceretico  combiirendo,  a  writ  which,  in  Eng- 
land,"anciently  lay  ngainsi  a  lurolic,  who,  having  once 
been  convicted  of  heresy  by  his  bishop,  and  having  ab- 
jured it,  afler^vards  falling  into  it  again,  or  into  some 
other,  is  tlu'reujion  committed  to  the  secular  power. 
This  writ  is  thought  by  some  to  be  as  ancient  as  the  I 
common  l.iw  itself;  however,  the  conviction  of  heresy  t 
by  the  common  law  was  not  in  any  petty  ecclesiastical  i 


court,  but  before  the  archbishop  himself,  in  a  provincial 
synod,  and  the  delinquent  was  delivered  up  to  the  king, 
to  do  with  him  as  he  pleased;  so  that  the  crown  had  a 
control  over  the  .spiritual  power;  but  by  2  Henry  IV, 
cap.  15,  the  diocesan  alone,  without  the  intervention  of 
a  synod,  might  convict  of  heretical  tenets;  and  unless 
the  convict  abjured  his  opinions,  or  if,  after  abjuration, 
he  relapsed,  the  sheriff  was  bound,  ex  officio,  if  required 
by  the  bi;>hop,  to  commit  the  unhap]n'  victim  lo  the 
flames,  without  waiting  for  the  consent  of  the  crown. 
This  writ  remained  in  force,  and  was  actually  executed 
on  two  Anabaptists  in  the  seventh  of  Elizabeth,  and  on 
two  Arians  in  the  ninth  of  James  I.  Sir  Ivlward  Coke 
was  of  opinion  that  this  Vv-rit  did  not  lie  in  his  time; 
but  it  is  now  formally  taken  away  by  statute  29  Car.  II, 
cap.  9.  But  this  statute  does  not  extend  to  take  away 
or  abridge  the  jurisdiction  of  Protestant  archbishops,  or 
bishops,  or  any  other  judges  of  any  ecclesiastical  courts, 
in  cases  of  atheism,  blasphemy,  heresy,  or  schism;  hut 
the\'  may  prove  and  punish  the  same,  according  to  his 
majesty's  ecclesiastical  laws,  by  excommunication,  dep- 
rivation, degradation,  and  other  ecclesiastical  censures, 
not  extending  to  death,  in  such  sort,  and  no  other,  as 
they  might  have  done  before  the  making  of  this  act." — 
Buck,  Theoloriical  Dictionari/,  s.  v. 

Haevernick.     See  IIavkrxick. 

Hafenreffer,  IMattiiias  (also  Haff'vnreffer),a.  Lu- 
theran tl.eologian,  was  born  Jimc  24,  lotil,  at  Lorcli,  in 
Wiirtembcrg,  and  died  Oct.  22, 1G19.  at  Tiibingen.  He 
studied  ]ibilosophy  and  theology  at  the  last-named  place, 
and  in  1590  was  made  court -preacher  and  comisellor  of 
the  Consistory  at  Stuttgart;  in  1592  became  professor 
of  theology,  and  in  1617  chancellor  and  provost  at  Tu- 
bingen. To  a  profound  and  comprehensive  learning, 
he  united  a  sweet  and  peace-loving  disjiosition,  which 
led  him  to  keep  aloof  for  the  most  part  from  the  theo- 
logical strifes  of  his  age,  and  to  find  his  jileasurcs  in  di- 
recting and  stimulating  the  studies  of  his  iiupils,  to 
whose  aiTectionate  appreciation  of  him  Val.  Andrea  and 
others  bear  testimony.  His  chief  work.  Loci  1Iif<ilof/ici 
ccrfn  vwllwdo  etc  raiinne  in  tres  lihros  tribiiti  (Tiibingen, 
IGOO;  an  improved  and  enlarged  cd.  1G03).  publislied  at 
the  request  of  Frederick,  didic  of  Wiirtemberg,  for  the 
use  of  prince  John  F'rederick,  was  regarded  as  a  model 
not  only  of  Lutheran  orthodoxy,  but  also  of  clearness 
and  definiteness  in  conception,  and  expression  and  sim- 
plicity in  stylo.  It  was  the  text-book  of  theology  at 
Tiibingen  up  to  the  end  of  the  17th  centur}',  supplant- 
ing Heerbrand's  Compenditnn,  which  had  h)ng  been  of 
almost  symbolical  authority  there.  By  royal  decree  it 
was,  in  1(512,  made  the  official  text-book  of  dcignii-.tics 
in  the  University  of  Ujisala  and  other  Swcdisli  in.-litu- 
tions  of  learning.  Charles  XII  is  said  to  have  ahiiost 
known  it  by  heart.  Hafcnrcflicr  wrote  also  some  con- 
troversial works  against  the  Koniraiists  and  Calvinists, 
and  a  work  entitled  Temphon  KzcchiiTut  (Tubingen.  l(i 1 3, 
fol.).— Hcrzog,  Real-Enc;illopcidie,  v,  4G9.     (J.  ^^^  M.) 

Haffner,  Lsaac,  a  French  Protestant  minister  and 
distinguished  humanist,  was  born  at  Strasburg  in  1751. 
After  studying  at  Paris  and  visiting  several  of  the  (Ger- 
man iniiversitics,  he  was  ordained,  and  soon  acquired 
great  reputation  as  a  preacher  in  Strasburg.  He  be- 
came subsequently  dean  of  the  theological  faculty  of 
that  city,  and  died  there  INIay  27,  1831.  He  had  "been 
instrumental  in  restoring  in  part  the  old  university  of 
Strasl)urg  imder  the  title  oi  Protesiant  Theohf)ical Acad- 
emy,  which  was  afterwards  changed  to  Proteslcmf  Semi- 
nan/.  At  the  inauguration  he  delivered  an  address, 
printed  under  the  title  /Ms  Secoitrs  que  Veiiide  des  lan- 
f/ucf,  de  rfiistoire,  de  la  philosophie  et  de  la  liiterature  of- 
fre  a  la  (lieohr/ie  (Strasb.  1803,  8vo) ;  he  wrote  also  Be 
1.  Education  litteruire,  ou  essai  sin-  Voi-r/anisution  d'mi 
(''abliitiement  pour  les  hav/es  sciences  (Strasb.  1792,  8vo). 
Discourses  delivered  on  the  amiiversary  of  his  50th  year 
in  the  ministry  were  published  under  the  title  j'ubi/e 
d'llaffner  (French  and  German,  Strasb.  1831,  8vo).    See 
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Obcrlin,  Almanack  (VAhace  ;  jM.  Hcnrion,  Annales  hio- 
f/raphiques  (1831, 1851),  vol.  ii;  llocfcr,  Xoui;  £io[/.  Gen 
xxiii,  80. 

Haft  (2JS3,  nifstsab',frm),  the  handle  of  a  weapon 
e.  g.  of  a  dagger  (Jiulg.  iii,  2-2).     See  Kxifk. 

Haftorah  (also  Ilaftarolh)  is  the  name  applied  to 
fifty-four  portions  or  sections  of  the  Pentateuch  selected 
by  "the  Jews  for  Sabbath  reading  in  tiie  synagogue,  un- 
der xVntiochus  Epiphanes,  who  forbid  them  reading  the 
law.  Previous  to  his  time  the  Pentateuch  was  divided 
into  sulfas.  In  Palestine  the  number  of  sections  re- 
quired three  years  for  the  public  reading  of  the  whole 
Pentateuch,  but  in  Babylonia,  the  reading,  arranged  as 
above  referred  to,  was  done  in  one  year. — Furst,  Kuliur- 
ffeschic/ite.  i,  GO;  Etheridge,  Introduction  to  Ihbr.  Lit.  p. 
201.     See  HAi'HTARAir.     (J.H.W.) 

Ha'gab  (Ileb.  Chwjab',  35n,  a  locust ;  Sept.  'A>(i/3), 
one  of  the  Nethinim  whose  descendants  returned  from 
Babylon  under  Zerubbabcl  (Ezra  ii,  46).  B.C.  ante  530. 
See  Hag  ABA. 

Hag'aba  (Heb.  Chagaha',  X^JH,  a  locust,  a  Chal- 
daizing  form ;  Sept.  'Ayafia  v.  r.  'Ayy«/3«,Vulg.  Ilagaha, 
Neh.vii,48)  or  HACx'ABAK  (Heb.  r/i«^H6«//,  USan, 
id. ;  Sept.  'Ayn/3a,Yu]g.  Haguba,  Ezra  ii,  45),  one  of  the 
Nethinim  whose  descendants  returned  from  the  captiv- 
itv  with  Zerubbabel.     B.C.  ante   536.     See  Agabus; 

llAGAli. 

Hagany,  John  B.,  D.D.,  an  eminent  minister  of 
the  ■Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  was  born  in  the  city 
of  Wilmington,  Delaware,  August  26,  1808,  of  Metho'- 
cUst  parentage,  and  entered  the  itinerant  ministry  in 
183 J.  His  ministry  was  from  the  first  very  success- 
ful. Diuring  his  long  career  of  thirtj'-iour  years  he 
filled  many  of  the  most  important  stations  of  his  Church 
in  the  MidiUe  States,  among  them  PottsviUe,  Pa. ;  St. 
George's,  Ebenezcr.  and  Trinity  chiu"ches,  Philadelphia ; 
the  Vestry  Street,  ISIulberry  Street,  St.  Paul's,  and  Bed- 
ford Street  churches.  New  York  City;  Sands  Street, 
Brooklyn,  and  Thirtieth  Street,  New  York,  where  he 
closed  his  labors  with  his  life,  June  28,  1865. 

Dr.  Hagany  was  an  eloquent  preacher.  He  had  a 
sweet-toned  voice,  a  calm  rather  than  a  fervid  temper- 
ament, a  ((uick,  tender  sjTiipathy,  by  which  he  was 
readily  affected  himself,  and  could  readily  affect  others 
to  tears.  His  memory  was  retentive,  and  enabled  him 
to  command  instantly  all  his  resources.  In  the  early 
Methodist  literature,  and  the  English  classics  of  the 
17th  century,  he  was  unusually  well  read,  and  his  cita- 
tions from  his  favorite  authors  pleasantly  spiced  his 
conversation.  Withal  there  ivas  a  vein  of  humor  run- 
ning through  his  speaking  and  writing  which  gave  a 
flavor  to  both.  His  literary  remains  consist  chiefly  of 
essays  contributed  to  religious  and  other  periodicals. 
One  of  these,  on  John  Wesley,  furnished  to  Harper's 
MagarAne,  is  one  of  the  most  striking  characterizations 
of  the  great  reformer  extant.  On  the  last  Sunday  of 
his  life,  June  25th,  he  preached  to  his  congregation  from 
the  text,  "Let  me  dis  the  death  of  the  righteous,  and 
let  my  last  end  be  like  his."  Not  having  finished  his 
discourse,  he  announced  that  he  would  conclude  it  the 
next  time  he  preached.  On  the  evening  of  that  day  he 
was  too  unwell  to  go  into  the  pulpit.  On  Wednesday 
afternoon  he  was  sitting  in  his  chair,  reading  from  the 
sermons  of  Rev.  Jonathan  Seed,  an  old  favorite  of  John 
Wesley.  IMeeting  in  Seed  with  a  passage  which  greatly 
pleased  him,  he  called  his  wife,  and  began  reading  it 
aloud  to  her.  While  reading  he  was  seized  with  a 
spasm  of  pain  in  the  chest:  the  book  was  dropped,  he 
leaned  his  head  upon  his  hand,  his  arm  ujion  tlie  table 
before  him,  and  in  a  few  minutes  it  was  all  over.  He 
had  nearly  completed  his  fifty-seventh  year,  and  the 
thirty-fourth  of  his  ministrj-.    '  ((J.  R.  C.) 

Ha'gar  (Heb.  flagar',  ^'^1^.  flight,  apparently  from 
lier  abandonment  of  her  mistress ;  but  accortling  to  oth- 


ers, a  stranger,  from  her  foreign  birth  [conip.  llArjAu- 
knk];  Se]it.  and  N.  T.  "Ayo()),  a  native  of  Egypt,  and 
servant  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xxi,  9,  10),  perhaps  one  of 
the  female  slaves  presented  to  Abraham  by  Pharaoh 
during  his  visit  to  Egj-jit  ((Jen.  xii,  10),  although  she 
properly  belonged  to  Sarah  (Gen.  xvi,  1).  The  lonj^- 
continued  sterility  of  Sarah  suggested  to  her  the  idea 
(not  uncommon  in  the  East)  of  becoming  a  mother  by 
proxy  through  her  handmaid,  whom,  with  that  view, 
she  gave  to  Abraham  as  a  secondary'  wife  (Gen.  xv). 
B.C.  2078.  See  Abraiiaji;  Adoption;  Concluink. 
This  honor  was  too  great  and  unexpected  for  the  weak 
and  ill-regulated  mind  of  Hagar;  and  no  sooner  did  she 
find  herself  likely  to  become  the  mother  of  her  master's 
heir  than  she  openly  indulged  in  triumph  over  her  less 
favored  mistress.  The  feelings  of  Sarah  were  severely 
wounded,  and  she  broke  out  to  her  husband  in  loud 
complaints  of  the  servant's  petiUance.  Abraham,  whose 
meek  and  prudent  behavior  is  strikingly  contrasted  with 
the  violence  of  his  wife,left  her  with  unfettered  power,  as 
mistress  of  his  household,  to  take  what  steps  she  i)leased 
to  obtain  the  required  redress.  (See  Kitto's  Daily  Bi- 
ble Illust.  ad  loc.)  Ill  all  Oriental  states  where  con- 
cubinage is  legalized,  the  principal  wife  has  authority 
over  the  rest ;  the  secondary  one,  if  a  slave,  retains  her 
former  condition  unchanged,  and  society  thus  jiresents 
the  strange  anomaly  of  a  woman  being  at  once  the  me- 
nial of  her  master  and  the  partner  of  his  bed.  This  per- 
mission, however,  was  necessary  in  an  Eastern  house- 
hold, but  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  it  is  now  very 
rarely  given ;  nor  can  we  think,  from  the  unchangeable- 
ness  of  Eastern  customs,  and  the  strongly-marked  na- 
tional character  of  those  peoples,  that  it  was  usual  an- 
ciently to  allow  a  wife  to  deal  hardly  with  a  slave  in 
Hagar's  position.  Left  with  this  authority  over  her 
dotal  maid -servant,  Sarah  was  neither  reluctant  nor 
sparing  in  making  the  minion  reap  the  fruits  of  her  in- 
solence; but  whether  she  actually  infiicted  blows  (Au- 
gustine, Epist.  xlviii),  or  merely  threw  out  menaces  to 
that  effect,  cannot  be  determined  from  the  verb  Hrr  (to 
"({fflict").  there  employed.  Sensible,  at  length,  of  the 
hopelessness  of  getting  the  better  of  her  mistress,  Hagar 
determined  on  flight ;  and  having  seemingly  formed  the 
purjwse  of  retimiing  to  her  relations  in  Egypt,  she  took 
the  direction  of  that  coimtry,  which  led  her  to  what 
was  afterwards  called  Shur,  through  a  long  tract  of 
sandy  uninhabited  country,  lying  on  the  west  of  Arabia 
Petnea,  to  the  extent  of  150  miles  between  Palestine 
and  Egypt.  Here  she  was  sitting  by  a  fountain  to  re- 
plenish her  skin-bottle  or  recruit  her  wearied  limbs, 
when  the  angel  of  the  Lord  appeared,  and  in  the  kind- 
liest manner  remonstrated  with  her  on  the  course  she 
was  pursidng,  and  encoiu'aged  her  to  return  by  the 
promise  that  she  would  ere  long  ha\e  a  son, whom  Prov- 
idence destined  to  become  a  great  man,  and  Avhose  wild 
and  irregular  features  of  character  would  be  indelibly 
impressed  on  the  mighty  nation  that  shoidd  spring  from 
him.  Obedient  to  the  heavenly  visitor,  and  having 
distinguished  the  place  by  the  name  of  Beer-lahai-roi 
(q.  v.),  '•  the  well  of  the  visible  God,"  Hagar  retraced 
her  steps  to  the  tent  of  Abraham,  av  here  in  due  time  she 
had  a  son ;  and,  having  probalily  narrated  this  remark- 
able interview  to  Abraham,  that  patriarch,  as  directed 
bv  the  angel,  called  the  name  oi  fiie  child  Ishmael, 
"God  hath  heard"  (Gen.  xvi).  B.C.  2078.  Fourteen 
years  after  the  birth  of  Ishmael  the  appearance  of  the 
long-promised  heir  entirely  changed  the  relations  of  the 
family,  though  nothing  materially  affecting  Ishmael 
took  place  till  the  weaning  of  Isaac,  which,  as  is  gener- 
ally thought,  was  at  the  end  of  his  third  year.  B.C. 
2061.  Isiimael  was  then  fully  capable  of  understanding 
his  altered  relations  to  the  inheritance ;  and  when  the 
newly-weaned  child,  clad,  according  to  custom,  with 
the  sacred  svmbohc  robe,  which  was  the  badge  of  the 
birthright,  was  formally  installed  heir  of  the  tribe  (see 
Biblioik.  Bibl.  vol.  i ;  Yicasi,  A  mwt.  p.  32 ;  Bush  on  (Jen. 
xxvii,  15),  he  mconsiderately  gave  vent  to  his  tlisap- 
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/wiiitpil  feelings  by  an  act  of  mockery  (Gen.  xxi,  9— 
I  lie  Hebrew  word  pn^,  though  properly  signifying  "  to 
l.-iii:;h,"  is  frequently  used  to  express  strong  derision,  as 
in  (ion.  xix,  14;  Xeh.  ii,  10;  iv,  1 ;  Ezok.  xxiii,  32 ;  ac- 
conipauied,  as  is  probable  on  some  of  the  occasions  re- 
ferred to  in  these  passages,  with  violent  gestures,  which 
might  verv  justly  be  interpreted  as  persecution,  t;al. 
iv,'2;t)-  The  procedure  of  Abraham  in  awarding  the 
inheritance  to  Isaac  was  guided  liy  the  special  com- 
mand of  (iod,  and,  moreover,  was  in  harmony  with  the 
immemorial  practice  of  the  East,  where  the  son  of  a 
slave  or  secondary  wife  is  always  sujiplanted  by  that  of 
a  free  woman,  even  if  born  long  after.  This  insulting 
conduct  of  Ishmael  gave  offence  to  Sarah,  such  that  she 
insisted  upon  his  expulsion  from  the  family,  together 
with  his  mother  as  conniving  at  it.  So  harsh  a  meas- 
ure was  extremely  painfid  to  Abraham ;  but  his  scruples 
were  removed  by  tlie  divine  direction  to  follow  Sarah's 
advice  (see  Kitto's  Daily  Bible  Illust.  ad  loc),  "for," 
adds  the  Targum  of  Jonathan,  "  she  is  a  prophetess" 
(compare  Gal.  iv.  30).  Accordingly,  "Abraham  rose  up 
early  in  the  morning,  and  took  bread,  and  a  bottle  of 
■water  (and  ga\-c  it  unto  Ilagar,  putting  it  on  her  shoul- 
der), and  the  child,  and  sent  her  away"  (Gen.  xxi,  14). 
15.C.  "iOdl.  In  spite  of  instructions,  the  two  exiles  miss- 
ed their  way.  Overcome  by  fatigue  and  thirst,  the 
strenglh  of  the  young  Ishmael  first  gave  way.  and  his 
mother  laid  him  down  in  complete  exhaustion  under 
one  of  the  stunted  shrubs  of  this  arid  region,  in  the  hope 
of  his  obtaining  some  momentary  relief  from  smelling 
the  damp  in  the  shade,  while  she  withch-ew  to  a  little 
distance,  unable  to  witness  his  lingering  sufferings,  and 
there  "she  lifted  up  her  voice  and  wept."  In  this  dis- 
tress, the  angel  of  the  Lord  ai^peared  with  a  comforting 
promise  of  her  sons  future  greatness,  and  directed  her 
to  a  fountain,  which,  concealed  by  the  brushwood,  had 
cscapeil  her  notice,  and  from  which  she  now  revived  the 
almost  lifeless  Ishmael.  This  well,  according  to  the  tra- 
dition of  the  Arabs  (who  pay  grert  honor  to  the  memo- 
ry of  Ilagar,  and  maintain  that  she  was  Abraham's 
lawful  wife),  is  Zemzem,  near  Jlecca.  (See  Weil's  EiU. 
Li-ijcntb,  p.  Hi.)  Of  the  subsequent  historj'  of  Hagar 
we  'lave  no  accoiuit  beyond  what  is  involved  in  that  of 
Ishmael,  who  estaiilished  himseh  in  the  Avilderncss  of 
I'aran.  in  the  neighborhood  of  Sinai,  was  married  by  his 
mother  to  a  countrywoman  of  her  own,  and  maintained 
both  himself  and  his  family  by  the  produce  of  his  bow 
(Gen.  xxi,  20,  21).— Kitto,  s.  v.  See  Isiimai:i..  In  Gal. 
iv,  24.  the  aposlle  Paul,  in  an  allegory,  makes  Hagar 
(ro  "A yfffi)  represent  the  .Jewish  Church,  which  was  in 
bondage  to  tlic  ceremonial  law,  a.s  Sarah  represents  the 
true  Cimrch  of  Christ,  which  is  free  from  this  bondage. 
(See  IJloonilield's  Xote,  ad  loc.)  Some  commentators, 
liowever.  have  discovered  an  alliteration  in  the  name 
here  with  the  Arab,  word  fur  .ttiim'  (fiajrir).  According 
to  Ariihammcilan  tradition.  Hagar  (f/(ij!r)  was  buried 
al  Mecca!  (I)llerbelot,  Jiih.  Or.  s.  v.  Hagiar).  Mr. 
Rowlands,  in  travelling  through  the  desert  of  Beershe- 
bn,  discovered  some  wells  and  a  stone  mansion,  which 
he  declares  tlie  Arabs  still  designate  as  those  of  Hagar! 
(Williams.  //„/>/  CI/,,,  i,  4(\r,  sij.).     Sec  Abraha.m. 

Kagarene  or  Hag'arite  [commonly  Ha'f/arite'] 
(Heb.  Ilii;pi',  ^'J'iT^./iir/itlrf  [compare  ffar/ai;  from  the 
same  root  a«  the  Arab.  fl,f/!riih,  i.  Q.fir/lif]  ;  but,  accord- 
ing to  Filrst.  s.  v..  a  patrial  from  some  ancestor  Ilagar, 
other\visc  unknown;  1  Chron.  xi,  38,  Sept.  'Arapat, 
Vulg.  .\ff(irai,  A.  V.  "  Haggcri ;"  xxvii,  31,  'Ayapirr}g, 
A;iiir{ii.«,  "Haggerite;"  in  the  plur.  Jfdf/iim',  D''"i?n, 
I'sa.  Ixxxiii,  0,  'Ayoptji'oi,  .Ai/iirrm,  '•  Hagarenes;"  fully 
J/iii/riim',  n-^X-'Hn,  1  ("hron.  V,  10,  19,  20,  Sept.  in  ver. 
10  TTapniKoi,  in  ver.  19,  20  'Ayaofnoi,  Yulg.  Aar/arn, 
A.V.  '•  Hagarites;"  Raruch  iii,  23,  rini  'Aynp,JiHi  Arjai; 
"Agarenes"),  occurs  apparently  as  the  national  or  local 
designation  of  two  individuals,  and  also  of  a  tribe  or  re- 
gion, probably  the  same  ^Vrab  peojjle  who  appear  at  dif- 
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ferent  periods  of  the  sacred  history  as  foreigners  to  the 
Hebrews.     See  Arabia. 

I.  Of  individuals  it  is  twice  used  in  connection  with 
the  royal  staff  in  the  time  of  David  (q.  v.). 

1.  In  1  Chron.  xi,  38  of  Mibhar  (q.  v.),  one  of  David's 
mighty  men,  who  is  described  as  i"i;i"~'j2,  utoc 'A-yapi, 

ill  111.1  Af/arai,  "the  son  of  Haggeri,"  or,  better  (as  the 
margin  has  it),  "  the  Haggerite,"  whose  father's  name  is 
not  given.  This  hero  differs  from  some  of  his  col- 
leagues, "Zelek  the  Ammonite"  (ver.  39),  for  instance; 
or  "  Ithmah  the  Moabite"  (ver.  40),  in  that,  while  they 
were  foreigners,  he  was  only  the  son  of  a  foreigner— a 
domiciled  settler  perhaps.     See  HAGGEni. 

2.  In  1  Chron.  xxvii,  31  of  Jaziz  (q.  v.),  another  of 
David's  retaiiiers,  who  was  "over  his  flocks."  This 
man  was  himself  a  "Hagarite,"  6  'AyapiV^/c,  Agarnis. 
A  comparison  of  the  next  paragraph  (II)  will  show  how 
well  qualified  for  his  office  this  man  was  likely  to  be 
from  his  extraction  from  a  pastoral  race.  ("A  Hagarite 
had  charge  of  David's  flock?,  and  an  Ishmaelite  of  his 
herds,  because  the  animals  were  pastured  in  districts 
where  these  nomadic  people  were  accustomed  to  feed 
their  cattle"  [or,  rather,  because  their  experience  made 
them  skilful  in  such  employments],  Bcrtheau  on  Chron- 
icles [Clarke's  ed.],  ii,  320.)  One  of  the  effects  of  the 
great  victory  over  the  Hagarites  of  Gilead  and  the 
East  was  probably  that  individuals  of  their  nation  en- 
tered the  service  of  the  victorious  Israelites,  either  vol- 
untarily or  by  coercion,  as  freemen  or  as  slaves.  Jaziz 
was  no  doubt  among  the  former,  a  man  of  eminence  and 
intelligence  among  his  coiuitrymen,  on  which  account 
he  attracted  the  attention  of  his  roj-al  master,  v.ho 
seems  to  have  liberally  employed  distinguished  and 
meritori(jus  foreigners  in  his  service.     See  HAGt;Ei;rrK. 

II.  Of  a  people  three  times  who  appear  in  hostile  re- 
lation to  the  Hebrew  natioii. 

1.  Our  first  passage  treats  of  a  great  war,  which  in 
the  reign  of  king  Saul  was  -waged  between  the  trans-Jor- 
danic  tri'oes  of  lieuhen.  Gad,  and  half  Manassch  on  the 
one  side,  and  their  formidable  neighbors,  the  Hagarites, 
aided  by  the  kindred  tribes  of  "  Jetur,  and  Ncphish,  and 
Nodab,"  on  the  other.  (Kindred  tribes,  we  say,  on  the 
evidence  of  Gen.  xxv,  15.  The  Arab  tribes  derived 
from  Hagar  and  Ishmael,  like  the  earlier  stocks  descend- 
ed from  Cush  and  Joktan,  were  at  the  same  time  gener- 
ally known  bj'  the  common  patronymic  of  Ishmaelites 
or  Hagarenes.  Some  regard  the  three  specific  names 
of  Jetur,  Nephish,  and  Nodab,  not  as  distinct  from,  but 
in  apposition  with  Hagarites ;  as  if  the  Hagarites  with 
whom  the  two  tribes  and  a  half  successfully  fought  were 
the  clans  of  Jetur,  Nephish,  and  Nodab.  See  Forster's 
Geoff,  of  Arabia,  i,  186-189.)  The  result  of  this  war 
was  extremely  favorable  to  the  eastern  Israelites :  many 
of  the  enemy  were  taken  and  many  slain  in  the  conflict 
(ver.  21,  22) ;  the  victorious  two  tribes  and  a  half  took 
possession  of  the  country,  and  retained  it  until  the  cap- 
tivity (ver.  22).  The  booty  cajitured  on  this  occasion 
was  enormous :  "  of  camels  50,000,  and  of  sheep  250,000, 
and  of  asses  2000"  (ver.  21).  Kostnmliller  {Bibl.  Geogr. 
[tr.  by  Jlorren],  iii,  140),  following  the  Sept.  and  Lu- 
ther, umiecessarily  reduces  the  number  of  camels  to 
5000.  When  it  is  remembered  tliat  the  wealth  of  a 
Bedouin  chief,  both  in  those  and  these  times,  consisted 
tif  cattle,  the  amount  of  the  booty  taken  in  the  Hagarite 
war,  though  great,  was  not  excessive.  Job's  stock  is 
described  as  "  7000  sheep,  3000  camels,  500  yoke  of  oxen, 
and  500  she-asses"  (i,  3).  JNIesha,  king  of  jMoab,  paid 
to  the  king  of  Israel  a  tri'oute  of  100,000  lambs  and 
100,000  rams  (2  Kings  iii,  4).  In  further  illustration  of 
this  wealth  of  cattle,  wc  may  quote  a  passage  from  Stan- 
ley's Jewish  Chvrch,  i,  215,  21G:  "Still  the  comitless 
flocks  and  herds  may  be  seen  [in  this  very  region  con- 
(piered  from  the  Hagarites],  droves  of  cattle  moving  on 
like  troops  of  soldiers,  descending  at  sunset  to  drink  of 
the  springs— literally,  in  the  language  of  the  prophet, 
'  rams  and  lambs,  and  c;oats  and  bullocks,  all  of  them 
fatlings  of  Bashan.' "     By  this  conquest,  which  was  still 
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more  firmly  ratified  in  the  subsequent  reign  of  David, 
tlie  promise,  whieli  was  given  as  early  as  Abraliam's 
time  (Gen.  xv,  18)  and  renewed  to  Moses  (Dcut.  i,  7) 
and  to  Joshua  (i,  4),  began  to  receive  that  accomplish- 
ment which  was  consummated  by  the  glorious  Solomon 
(I  Kings  iv,  21).  The  large  tract  of  country  which 
thus  accrued  to  Israel  stretched  from  the  indefinite 
I'rontiei-  of  the  pastoral  tribes,  to  whom  were  formerly 
assigned  the  kingdoms  of  Sihon  and  Og,  to  the  Eu))hra- 
tes.  A  comparison  of  1  Chron.  v,  9-20  with  Gen.  xxv, 
12-lS,  seems  to  show  that  this  line  of  country,  which 
(as  the  liistory  informs  us)  extended  eastward  of  tJilead 
and  Bashan  in  the  direction  of  the  Euphrates,  was  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  that  which  JMoses  describes  as 
peopled  by  the  sons  of  Ishmael,  whom  Hagar  bore  to 
Abraham.  "  They  dwelt,"  says  lAIoses,  "  from  Havilah 
unto  Shur,  that  is  before  Egypt  as  thou  goest  towards 
Assyria" — in  other  words,  across  the  country  from  the 
junction  of  the  Euphrates  with  the  Tigris  to  the  isth- 
mus of  Suez ;  and  this  is  the  spacious  tract  which  we 
assign  to  the  Ilagarites  or  Hagarenes.  The  booty  taken 
from  the  Ilagarites  and  their  allies  proves  that  much 
of  this  territory  was  well  adapted  to  pasturage,  and 
therefore  valuable  to  the  nomadic  habits  of  the  concpier- 
ors  (Numb,  xxxii,  1).  The  brilliancy  of  the  conquest, 
moreover,  exhibits  the  military  prowess  of  these  shep- 
herds. Living  amid  races  whose  love  of  plimder  is  still 
illustrated  in  the  predatory  Bedouins  of  Eastern  Pales- 
tine, they  were  obliged  to  erect  fortresses  for  the  protec- 
t'wn  of  their  pastures  (Michaelis,  Lmcs  of  Moses,  art. 
xxiii),  a  precaution  which  seems  to  have  been  resorted 
to  from  the  first.  The  sons  of  Ishmael  are  enumerated. 
Gen.  xxv,  IG,  "  by  their  towns  and  by  their  castles ;" 
and  some  such  defensive  erections  were  no  doubt  meant 
by  the  children  of  Reuben  and  Gad  in  Numb,  xxxii,  16, 

17.       See  ISHMAELITES. 

2.  Though  these  eastern  Israelites  became  lords  par- 
amount of  this  vast  tract  of  countrj-,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  suppose  that  they  exclusively  occupied  the  entire  re- 
gion, nor  that  the  Ilagarites  and  their  kindred,  though 
subdued,  Avere  driven  out ;  for  it  was  probably  in  the 
same  neighborhood  that  "the  Hagarenes"  of  our  second 
passage  Avere  living  when  they  joined  in  the  great  con- 
federacy against  Israel  with,  among  others,  Edom,  and 
Moab,  and  Ammon,  and  Amalek  (Psa.  Ixxxiii,  G  [Ilcb. 
7 ;  Sept.  Ixxii,  G]).  When  this  combination  took  place 
is  of  little  importance  here ;  Mr.  Thrupp  (Psalms,  ii,  GO, 
Gl)  gives  reasons  for  assigning  it  to  the  reigns  of  Jeho- 
ash  and  of  his  son  Jeroboam  II.  The  psalm  Avas  prob- 
ably -vNTitten  on  the  triumph  of  Jehoshaphat  over  the 
trans-Jordanic  Bedomns  (2  Chron.  xx).  See  Psaljis. 
The  nations,  however,  which  constituted  the  confeder- 
acy with  the  Hagarenes,  seem  to  confirm  oiu:  opinion 
that  these  were  still  residing  in  the  district,  where  in  the 
reign  of  Saul  they  had  been  subjugated  by  their  Israel- 
itish  neighbors.  Rosenmliller  {Bibl.  Geor/r.  [trans.]  iii, 
141)  and  Gesenius  {Thesaur,  p.  305)  suggest  that  the 
Hagarenes  when  vanquished  migrated  to  the  south-east, 
because  on  the  Persian  Gulf  there  was  the  province  of 
Hagar  or  Ilajar.  This  is  the  district  which  the  Ara- 
bian geographers  have  carefully  and  prominently  de- 
scribed (compare  De  Sacy's  Chrestomathie  Arahe,  ii,  123  ; 
Abulfeda  [by  Keinaud],  ii,  1,  137,  who  quotes  Jakut's 
Moshtareh  for  some  of  his  information;  and  Rommel's 
Commentary  on  Abulfeda,  De  Prov.  lliiqiar,  sive  Bahh- 
ruin,  p.  87,' 88,  89;  D'Herbelot,  s.  v.  Hagr).  We  will 
not  deny  that  this  province  probably  derived  its  name 
and  early  inhabitants  from  Ihifjur  and  her  son  Ishmael 
(or,  as  Rabbi  D.  Kimchi  woiUd  prefer,  from  Hagar, 
through  some  son  by  another  father  than  Abraham) ; 
but  we  are  not  of  opinion  that  these  Hagarenes  of  the 
Persian  Gidf,  whose  piursuits  were  so  different,  were 
identical  with  the  Hagarenes  of  the  Psalm  before  ns,  or 
with  the  Hagarites  of  1  Chron.,  whom  we  have  identi- 
fied with  them.  Nothing  pastoral  is  related  of  this 
maritime  tribe ;  Rommel  quotes  from  two  Arabian  ge- 
ographers. Taifashi  and  Bakiu,  who  both  describe  these 
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Hagarenes  of  the  coast  as  much  employed  in  pearl-fish 
ing  and  such  ])ursuits.  Nicbulir  {Travels  in  Arabia 
[Engl,  tr.],  ii,  151,  152)  confirms  their  statement.  Ge- 
senius is  also  inexact  in  identifying  these  maritime. 
Hagarenes  with  the  'Aypaloi  of  Ptolemy,  v,  19,  2,  and 
Eratosthenes,  in  Strabo,  xvi,  7G7,  and  Pliny,  vi,  2«.  If 
the  tribes  indicated  in  these  classical  authors  be  the 
same  (which  is  doubtful),  they  are  much  more  correctly 
identified  by  an  older  writer.  Dr.  T.  Jackson  {\Vo7-Ls 
[ed.  Oxon.],  i,  220),  who  says:  "The  scat  of  such  as 
the  Scripture  calls  Ilaf/arens  Avas  in  the  desert  Arabia, 
betwixt  Gilcad  and  Euphrates  (1  Chron.  v,  9, 10).  TliLs 
people  were  called  by  the  lieathen  'AypoToi,  Agra-i, 
rightly  placed  bj'  Ptolemy  in  the  desert  Arabia,  and  by 
Strabo  in  that  verj-  place  which  the  Scripture  makes 
the  eastern  bounds  of  Ishmacl's  posterity,  to  Avit,  next 
unto  the  inhabitants  of  Havilah."  Amid  the  difficulty 
of  identification,  some  modern  geographers  have  distrib- 
uted the  classical  Agra?i  in  various  localities.  Thus,  in 
Eorster's  maps  of  Arabia,  they  occupy  both  the  district 
betAveen  Gilead  and  the  Euphrates  in  the  north,  and 
also  the  AS'esteni  shores  of  the  I'crsian  Gulf.  The  fact 
seems  to  be  that  many  districts  in  Arabia  Avere  called 
by  the  generic  appellation  of  llar/arite  or  Hanarene,  no 
doubt  after  Hagar;  as  Keturah,  another  of  Abraham's 
concubines,  occasioned  the  rather  A-aguely-uscd  name  of 
Ketureans  for  other  tribes  of  the  Arabian  peninsula 
(Forster,  Geog.  of  A  ruhia,  ii,  7).  In  the  ven,^  section  of 
Abulfeda  Avhich  Ave  have  above  quoted,  that  geographer 
(after  the  author  of  the  Moshtarek)  reminds  ns  that  the 
name  Ilajar  (Hagar)  is  as  extensive  in  meaning  in 
Arabia  as  Sham  (Syria)  and  Iiak  elscAvherc;  in  like 
manner  Rommel,  Avilhin  a  page  or  tAvo,  describes  a  Ha- 
gar in  the  remote  province  of  Yemen ;  this,  although 
an  unquestionably  different  place  (Keinaud,  ii,  1-137, 
note),  is  yet  confounded  Avith  the  maritime  Hajar.  In 
proof  of  the  xmcertainty  of  the  situation  of  jilaces  in 
Arabia  of  like  name,  Ave  may  mention  that,  Avhile  Abul- 
feda, Edrisi,  Giauhari,  and  Golius  distinguish  betAveen 
the  Hagarenes  of  the  north-east  coast  and  those  of  the 
remote  sonth-Avest  district  Avhich  Ave  have  just  men- 
tioned, Nassir  Edin,  Olugbeig,  and  Blisching  confound 
them  as  identical.  Winer,  JRealu:  s.  v.  Hagariter,  men- 
tions yet  another  Chajar,  Avhich,  though  slightly  iliffcr- 
ent  in  form,  might,  be  Avritten  much  like  our  Avord  in 
HebreAV  X"i5n,  and  is  actually  identical  with  it  in  the 
S.ATiac  (Assemanni,  Bihlioth.  Orient.  IH,  ii,  753).  This 
])iace  Avas  in  the  province  of  Ilcjaz,  on  the  Red  Sea,  on 
the  main  route  betAvcen  Damascus  and  Mecca.  Such 
being  the  uncertainty  connected  Avith  the  sites  of  these 
Arab  tribes,  Ave  the  less  hesitate  to  place  the  Hagarenes 
of  the  Psalm  in  the  neighborhood  of  Edom,  Jloab,  and 
Ammon,  in  the  situation  which  Avas  in  Saul's  time  occu- 
pied by  the  Hagarites,  "  near  the  main  road  Avhich  led" 
[or,  more  correcth',  in  the  belt  of  countrj'  Avhich  strctcli- 
ed]  "  from  the  head  of  the  Red  Sea  to  the  Euphrates" 
(Smith's  Diet,  of  Geog.  s.  v.  Agrwi ;  see  also  Bochart, 
Phalerj  [edit.Villemandy],  IV,  ii,  225).  The  mention 
both  of  Ishmaelites  p.nd  Hagarenes  in  this  Psalm  has  led 
to  the  opinion  that  they  are  separate  nations  here  meant. 
The  verse,  hoAvever,  is" in  the  midst  oi  &  \^0Qi\c  jMrullcl- 
ism,  in  Avhich  the  clauses  arc  sipiom/mous  and  not  anti- 
thetic (comp.  A-er.  5-11),  so  that  if  "  Edom  and  the  Ish- 
maelites" is  not  absolutely  identical  in  geographical  sig- 
nification Avith  "  j\Ioab  and  the  Hagarenes,"  there  is  at 
least  a  poetical  identity  between  these  tAvo  groups  which 
forbids  our  separating  them  Avidely  from  each  other  in 
any  sense  (for  the  dispersed  condition  of  the  Hagarenes, 
see  also  Fuller,  Misc.  Sacr.  ii,  12). 

Combinations  marked  the  imrelenting  hostdity  of 
their  neighbors  toAvards  the  Jews  to  a  very  late  period- 
One  of  these  is  mentioned  in  1  Mace,  v,  as  cUspersed  by 
Judas  INIaccabKus.  "The  children  of  B;can"  (v'loi  Bai- 
av)  of  ver.  4  have  been  by  Hitzig  conjectured  to  be  the 
same  as  our  Hagarenes;  there  is.  hoAvever,  no  other 
^  ground  for  this  opinion  than  their  vicinity  to  Edom  and 
i  Ammon,  and  the  difficulty  of  making  them  fit  in  witli 
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any  other  tribe  as  conveniently  as  with  that  which  is 
the  subject  of  this  article  (see  J.  Olshausen,  die  Pmlmen, 
p,34o). 

3.  In  the  passage  from  Bariich  iii,  23  tliorc  are  attrib- 
uted to  "  the  At;arenes"  (lualities  of  wisdom  for  which 
the  Arabian  nation  has  long  been  colel)ratc(l,  skill  in 
proverbial  philosophy  (coinp.  Freytag,  Arab. Prov. torn. 
iii,  pnef.) ;  in  this  accomplishment  they  have  associated 
with  them  "  the  merchants  of  iMeran  and  of  Theman." 
This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  site  of  iMeran,  which 
some  liave  placed  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  others  on  the 
Red  Sea;  it  is  enough  to  observe  that  their  mercantile 
hal)its  gave  them  a  shrewdness  in  jiractical  knowledge 
which  rendered  tliem  worthy  of  comparison  with  "  the 
merchants  of  Theman"  or  Edom.  Forster  makes  these 
Themiinese  to  be  inhabitants  of  the  maritime  Bahrain, 
and  therefore  Ihujumies  (i,  303) ;  but  in  this  he  is  Ha- 
grantly  inconsistent  witli  his  own  good  canon  (i,  291)  : 
"  The  "n  nne  of  the  son  of  EHjihaz  and  of  his  descendants 
[the  IMomites]  is  uniformly  written  Tema»  in  the  orig- 
inal Hebrew,  and  that  of  tlie  son  of  Ishmael  and  his  fam- 
ily [the  llagarenes  or  Ishmaelites]  as  uniformly  Tema 
[without  the  n]."  The  wisdom  of  these  Themanese 
nicrcliants  is  expressly  mentioned  in  Jer.  xlix,  7,  and 
Obadiah,  ver.  8.  The  Hagarenes  of  this  passage  we 
would  place  among  tlie  inhabitants  of  the  shores  of  the 
Persian  (lulf,  where  (see  1)  Gesenius  and  others  placed 
"tlie  Hagarites"  after  their  conquest  by  the  trans-Jor- 
danic  Israelites.  The  clause,  '-That  seek  wisdom  on 
earth"  [that  is,  "who  acquire  experience  and  intelli- 
gence from  intercourse  with  mankind"]  (the  Sept.  o'l 
tK^riroi'iTig  t>)v  avvtaiv  o'l  IttI  rijt;  yijt,'?  i''  surely  cor- 
rupt, because  meaningless :  by  the  lielj)  of  the  Vulgate 
and  the  Syriac  it  has  been  conjectured  by  some  [by 
lliivemick  and  Fritzsche,  ad  loc,  for  instance]  that  in- 
stead of  oi  tiri  we  should  read  r/)i/  tV/,  q.  d.  "  the  wis- 
dom [or  common  sense]  which  is  cognizant  of  the  earth 
— its  men  and  manners ;"  an  attainment  which  mercan- 
file  persons  acquire  better  than  all  else),  seems  to  best 
fidl  in  with  the  habits  of  a  seafaring  and  mercantile 
race  (see  Fritzsche,  das  Bitch  Barudi,  p.  192;  and  Hiiv- 
ernick,  whose  wonLs  he  quotes :  "  Hagarcni  terram  quasi 
perlustrantes  dicimtiir,  cpiiiipe  mcrcatores  longe  celeber- 
rimi  antii|uissimis  jamjam  tcmporibus").— Kitto,  s.  v. 

Hagenau,  Conference  of,  a  theological  confer- 
ence called  l)y  (lie  (iirniau  emperor  in  1539  in  order  to 
bring  alnnit  a  reunion  between  Protestants  and  Roman 
Catliolics.  Having  originally  been  convoked  to  Worms, 
it  was  transferred  to  llagenau  in  conse(iuence  of  an 
epidemic  prevailing  in  the  former  city.  It  lasted  from 
June  12  to  .July  IC,  I.>10.  As  it  was  not  deemed  safe 
to  send  Luther  without  a  special  protection,  and  as  Me- 
lancthon  fell  sick  during  the  journey,  the  Protestants 
were  represented  by  ISrenz,  Osiander^  ("ajnto,  Cruciger, 
and  .Myconius;  and  the  Roman  Catholics  by  Eck,  Fa- 
ber,  and  ( "ochhcus.  The  conference  leil  to  "no  delinite 
residts.  It  was  agreed  that  an  ecpial  number  of  repre- 
HPiitatives,  chosen  liy  the  two  parties,  should  meet  at 

Worms,  and  resume  the  negotiations  for  a  union Her- 

zog,  xix,  .'i«;i.     (A..J.  .S.) 

Hag'erite  [or  llu'^erih]  (Heb.with  the  art. /,o- 
Iluyri',  '^-}^riri.  III,'  llmirlU'  ,■  Sept.  o  'Ayap.V(;r,  Vulg. 
AfinrivA),  a  designation  of.Iaziz  (q.  v.),  one  of  r)avi(i's 
agricultural  ollicers  (1  riiron.  xxvii.  31).  See  IIacak- 
rri:. 

Haggadah  (Ui-h.  „mrdnU:h;in,d).ux  the  Talmud 
and  wilh  the  Rabbis  the  name  fur  traditional  stories,  le- 
gends, etc.  used  in  the  interpretation  and  elucidation  of 
the  \tm  and  the  proi.hels.  Many  of  the  Ini'/t/odotli  in 
tiie  Talmud  arc  absurd  and  jireposterous,  and  thev  are 
not  held  by  the  best  Rabbins  as  authoritative.  Mai- 
mouides  says  of  them:  "Beware  that  you  take  not  these 
words  nf  the  hachimim  (wise)  literally,  for  this  would  be 
degrading  to  the  sacred  doctrine,  and  sometimes  to  con- 
tradict ii.  Seek  rather  the  hidden  sense;  and  if  you 
cannot  lind  the  kernel,  let  the  shell  alone,  and  confess  'I 


cannot  nnderstand  this'"  {Perush  Bammkhnmjoili).— 
Fiirst,  Kidlnrijcschichte  d.  Juden.  i,  74;  Etheridge,  Intrn- 
ducfion  to  Ih'bi:  Lit.  p.  182 ;  Jost,  Gesch.  d.  Judeii.  i,  178 ; 
ii,  313.  The  Haggadah  frequently  refers  to  the  Hala- 
chah  {rule,  norm),  the  oral  law  of  tradition,  brief  sen- 
tences established  by  the  authority  of  the  Sanhedrim,  in 
which  the  law  was  interpreted  and  applied  to  individual 
cases,  and  which  were  designated  as  the  "  sentences  of 
the  elders."     See  Miurash.     (J.  H.  \\.) 

Hag'gai"  (Heb.  Chaggay',  ^V^,  festive ;  Sept.  and 
Joseph.  'AyycnoQ  ;  Jerome  and  Vulg.  Ar/gants  or  Jlag' 
fjmus),  the  tenth  in  order  of  the  twelve  minor  prophets, 
and  the  first  of  the  three  wlio,  after  the  return  of  the 
Jews  from  the  Babylonian  exile,  pro])hesied  in  Pales- 
tine. Of  the  place  and  year  of  his  birth,  liis  descent, 
and  the  leading  incidents  of  his  life,  nothing  is  known 
which  can  be  relied  on  (see  Oehler,  in  Herzog's  Encykl. 
v,  471  sq.).  The  more  fabulous  traditions  of  Jewish 
writers,  who  pass  him  for  an  assessor  of  the  Synagoga 
Magna,  and  enlarge  on  his  literary  avocations,  have 
been  collected  by  Carpzov  (Introductio  in  V.  T.  iii,42G). 
Some  interpreters,  indeed,  taking  in  its  literal  sense  the 
expression  nin^  T(5<??  (malak  Yehovdh)  in  i,  13,  have 
imagined  that  he  was  an  angel  in  human  shape  (Je- 
rome, Comm.  ad  loc).  Some  ancient  writers  assert  that 
he  was  born  in  Babylon,  and  while  yet  a  young  man 
came  to  Jerusalem,  when  Cyrus,  in  the  year  B.C.  536, 
allowed  the  Jews  to  return  to  their  country  (2  Chron. 
xxxiv,  23 ;  Ezra  i,  1) ;  the  new  colony  consisting  chief- 
ly of  people  belonging  to  the  tribes  of  Judah,  Benjamin, 
and  Levi,  with  a  few  from  other  tribes.  According  to 
the  same  tradition,  he  was  buried  with  honor  near  the 
sepulchres  of  the  priests  (Isidor.  Hispal.  c.  49 ;  Pseudo- 
Dorotheus,  in  Chron.  Pasch.  151,  d).  It  has  hence  been 
conjectured  that  he  was  of  priestly  rank,  llaggai, 
Zechariah,  and  Malachi,  according  to  the  Jewish  writ- 
ers, were  the  men  who  were  with  Daniel  when  he  saw 
the  vision  related  in  Dan.  x,  7,  and  were  after  the  cap- 
tivity members  of  the  (Jreat  Sj'nagogue,  whieli  consist- 
ed of  120  elders  {Cozri,  iii,  G5).  The  Seder  Olam  Zuta 
places  their  death  in  the  52d  year  of  the  Medes  and 
Persians,  while  the  extravagance  of  another  tradition 
makes  Haggai  survive  till  the  entry  of  Alexander  the 
Great  into  Jerusalem,  and  even  till  the  time  of  our 
Saviour  (Carpzov,  Inirod).  In  the  Itoman  martyrology 
Hosea  and  Haggai  are  joined  in  the  catalogue  of  saints 
{Acta  Sanclor.  4  Julii).     See  EzuA. 

This  much  ajipears  from  Haggai's  jjrophecies  (ch.  i, 
1,  etc.),  that  he  nourished  during  the  reign  of  the  Per- 
sian monarch  Darius  Hystaspis,  who  ascended  the  throne 
B.C.  521.  It  is  probable  that  he  was  one  of  the  exiles 
who  returned  with  Zerubbabel  and  Jeshua ;  and  Ewald 
{die  Proph.  d.  Alt.  B.)  is  even  tempted  to  infer  from  ii, 
3,  that  he  may  have  been  one  of  the  few  survivors  who 
had  seen  the  first  Temple  in  its  splendor  (Bleek,  Einlcit. 
1>.  549).  The  rebuilding  of  the  Temple,  which  v,'as  com- 
menced in  the  reign  of  Cyrus  (B.C.  535),  was  suspended 
during  the  reigns  of  his  successors,  Cambyses  and  Pseu- 
do-Smerdis,  in  consequence  pf  the  determined  hostility 
of  the  Samaritans.  On  the  accession  of  Darius  Hystas- 
pis (B.C.  521),  the  projihets  Haggai  and  Zechariah  urged 
the  renewal  of  the  undertaking,  and  obtained  the  per- 
mission and  assistance  of  the  king  (Ezra  v,  1 ;  vi,  14; 
Joscphus,  /In/,  xi,  4),  Animated  by  the  high  courage 
(iiiagid  .<tpirilus,JeTomQ)  of  these  devoted  men,  the  jieo- 
ple  i)rosecuted  the  work  with  vigor,  and  the  Temi)le 
was  completed  and  dedicated  in  the  sixth  year  of  Da- 
rius (B.C.  51G).     See  TKMfLK. 

The  names  of  Haggai  and  Zechariah  are  associated 
in  the  Sept.  in  the  titles  of  Psa.  cxxxvii,  cxlv-cxlviii ; 
in  the  Vulgate  in  those  of  Psa.  cxi,  cxlv;  and  in  the 
Peshito  Syriac  in  those  of  Psa.  cxxv.cxxvi,  cxlv,  cxhi, 
cxlvii,  cxlviii.  It  may  be  that  tradition  assigned  to 
these  proi)hets  the  arrangement  of  the  aTjove-mentioned 
psalms  for  use  in  the  Temple  service,  just  asPsa.lxiv  is 
in  the  Vulgate  attributed  to  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel,  and 
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the  name  of  the  former  is  inscribed  at  the  head  of  Psa. 
cxxxvi  ill  the  Sept.  Acconliutj;  to  rseudo-Epiphanius 
{])e  \'itis  Prop/i.),  Ha'^gai  was  the  first  who  chanted 
the  Hallehijah  in  the  second  Temple:  "wherefore,"  he 
adds,  "  we  say  '  Hallohtjah,  which  is  the  hymn  of  Ilag- 
gai  and  Zechariah.' "  Haggai  is  mentioned  in  the  Ajioc- 
ryplia  as  Aggeus,  in  1  Esdr.  vi,  1 ;  vii,  3 ;  2  Esdr.  i,  40 ; 
and  is  alluded  to  in  Eccliis.  xlix,  11  (comp.  Hag.  ii,23), 
and  Heb.  xii,  26  (Hag-  li,  6).— Smith,  s.  v. ;  Kitto,  s.  v. 
See  Zechariah. 

HAGGAI,  Prophkcy  of.  These  vaticinations  are 
comprised  in  a  book  of  two  chapters,  and  consist  of  dis- 
courses so  brief  and  summary  as  to  have  led  some  Ger- 
man theologians  to  suspect  that  they  have  not  come 
down  to  us  in  their  original  com^jlete  form,  but  are  only 
an  epitome  (Eichhom,  Einleitimg  in  das  A.  T.  iii,  §  508; 
Jahn,  liitroductio  in  libros  sucros  Vet.  Feed.  edit.  2,  Vien- 
nve,  1814,  §  15G). 

Their  object  generally  is  to  urge  the  rebuikling  of  the 
Temple,  which  liad,  indeed,  been  commenced  as  early  as 
B.C.  o35  (Ezra  iii,  10),  but  was  afterwards  discontinued, 
the  Samaritans  having  obtained  an  edict  from  the  Per- 
sian king  (Ezra  iv,  7)  which  fdibadc  lurther  |)rocedure, 
and  influential  Jews  pretending  that  the  time  for  re- 
building the  Temple  had  not  arrived,  since  the  seventy 
years  predicted  bj'  Jeremiah  applied  to  the  Temple  also 
(Zech.  i,  2).  As  on  the  death  of  Pseudo-Smerdis  (the 
"Aktaxekxks"  of  Ezra  iv,  see  ver.  24),  and  the  conse- 
quent tcrminafion  of  his  interdict,  the  Jews  still  contin- 
ued to  wait  for  the  enil  of  the  seventy  years,  and  were 
only  engaged  in  buikling  splendid  houses  for  them- 
selves, Haggai  began  to  prophesy  in  the  second  year  of 
Darius,  B.C.  520. 

His  first  discourse  (ch.  i),  delivered  on  the  first  day 
of  the  sixth  month  of  the  year  mentioned,  denounced 
the  listlessness  of  the  Jews,  who  dwelt  ui  their  "panel- 
led houses,"  while  the  temiile  of  the  Lord  was  roofless 
and  desolate.  The  cUspleasure  of  (iod  was  manifest  in 
the  failure  of  all  their  efforts  for  their  own  gratification. 
The  heavens  were  "stayed  from  dew,"  and  the  earth 
was  "stayed  from  her  fruit."  They  had  neglected  that 
which  should  have  been  their  first  care,  and  reaped  the 
due  wages  of  their  selfishness  (i,4-l  1).  The  words  of  the 
prophet  sank  deep  into  the  hearts  of  the  people  and  their 
leatlers.  They  acknowledged  the  voice  of  CJod  speak- 
ing by  his  servant,  and  obeyed  the  command.  Their 
obedience  was  rewarded  with  the  assurance  of  God's 
presence  (i,  13),  and  twent\'-four  days  afterwards  the 
buikling  was  resumed.  The  second  discourse  (ii,  1-9), 
delivereil  on  the  twenty-first  day  of  the  seventh  month, 
shows  that  a  month  had  scarcely  elapsed  when  the  work 
seems  to  have  slackenefl,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  peo- 
ple abated.  The  prophet,  ever  ready  to  rekindle  their 
zeal,  encouraged  the  flagging  spirits  of  the  chiefs  with 
the  renewed  assurance  of  God's  presence,  and  the  fresh 
promise  that,  stately  and  magnificent  as  was  the  Temple 
of  their  wisest  king,  the  glory  of  the  latter  house  shoidd 
be  greater  than  the  glory  of  the  former  (ii,  3-9).  The 
third  discourse  (ii,  10-19),  delivered  on  the  twenty- 
fourth  day  of  the  ninth  month,  refers  to  a  period  when 
buikUng  materials  had  been  collected,  and  the  workmen 
had  begun  to  put  them  together.  Yet  the  people  were 
still  comparatively  inactive,  and  after  two  months  we 
thus  find  him  again  censuring  their  sluggishness,  which 
rendered  worthless  all  their  ceremonial  observances. 
But  the  rebuke  was  accompanied  by  a  repetition  of  the 
promise  (ii,  19).  The  fourth  and  last  discourse  (ii,  20- 
2.5),  delivered  also  on  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  the  ninth 
month,  is  exclusively  addressed  to  Zerubbabel,  the  po- 
litical chief  of  the  new  Jewish  colony,  who,  it  appears, 
had  asked  for  an  explanation  regarding  the  great  polit- 
ical revolutions  which  Haggai  had  jHedicted  in  his  sec- 
ond diseom-se :  it  comforts  the  go\-ernor  by  assuring 
him  they  would  not  take  place  very  soon,  and  not  in  his 
lifetime.  As  Zerubbabel  was  prince  of  Judah,  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  royal  family  of  David,  and,  as  such, 
the  lineal  ancestor  of  the  Messiah,  this  closing  predic- 


tion foreshadows  fhe  establishment  of  flic  IMcssianic 
kingdom  (see  Hengstonbcrg,  CliriatohH/ij,  iii,  243  s(].) 
upon  the  overthrow  ol'thc  thrones  of  tlie  nations  (ii,  23). 

The  style  of  tlie  discourses  uf  Haggai  is  suitalile  to 
their  contents :  it  is  ])athetic  when  he  exhorts,  it  is  ve- 
hement when  he  reproves,  it  is  somewhat  elevated 
when  he  treats  of  future  events,  and  it  is  not  altogether 
destitute  of  a  poetical  coloring,  though  a  prophet  of  a 
higher  order  would  have  dejjicted  the  splendor  of  the 
second  Temple  in  brighter  hues.  The  language  laljors 
under  a  poverty  of  terms,  as  may  be  observed  in  the 
constant  rejietition  of  the  same  expressions,  which  Eidi- 
hom  {EinlcitiiM/,  §  599)  attributes  to  an  attempt  at  or- 
nament, rendering  the  writer  disposed  to  recur  frequent- 
ly to  a  favorite  expression. 

The  prophetical  discourses  of  Haggai  are  referred  to 
in  the  Old  and  New  Testament  (Ezra  v,  1;  vi,  14; 
Heb.  xii,  20;  comp.  Hagg.  ii,  7,  8,  22).  In  most  of  the 
ancient  catalogues  of  the  canonical  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  Haggai  is  not,  indeed,  mentioned  by  name ; 
but,  as  they  specify  the  twelve  minor  prophets,  he  must 
have  been  included  among  them,  as  otherwise  tlu'ir 
number  would  not  be  full.  Josephus,  mentioning  Hag- 
gai and  Zechariah  {Ant.  xi, 4,  5),  calls  them  cvo  Tr(io(pi\- 
Tai.  (See  generally  Bertholdt,  Juideittinf/,  iv,  169 ;  Da- 
vidson, in  Home's  Jntrnduc.  new  ed.  ii,  972  sq. ;  Hasse, 
Gesch.der  A.B.\).Wi  sq. ;  ^miih,  Scrijiture  Testimony, 
i,  283  sq.)— Kitto,  s.  v. ;  Smith,  s.  v. 

Special  commentaries  on  the  whole  of  this  prophecy 
exclusively  have  been  written  by  Rupertus  Titicnsis, 
III  Afigaiim  (in  0pp. i);  '^IfAa.nchihon,  Arfiiiiwutiim  (in 
0pp.  ii) ;  Ecke,  Commmtarius  (Saling.  1538,  8vo) ;  Wi- 
celius,  /'yiiiirniiio  (Jdog.  1541);  Yaremnti,  FxcmJaliniK s 
(llcist.  l'il."<,  ITijO.  ItiO  ;  Draconis,  KxpHcafio  (Lub.  1549, 
fol.)  ;  ?>K'ri(  r.  Sr/i,i/i:i  (Paris,  1557,  4to) ;  Pilkington,  7s.r- 
poxitioH  (Luudun,  15(jO,  8vo)  ;  Brocardus,  Inicrprelutio 
[includ.  some  other  books]  (L.  B.  1580,  8vo) ;  Grynieus, 
Commentarius  (Gen.  1581,  8vo;  translated  into  English, 
Lond.'158G,  12mo)  ;  Heinbeck,  Exercifuiiones  (Brunsw. 
1592,  4to) ;  Balwin,  Commentarius  (including  Zech.  and 
Mai.]  (Yitenib.  101 0,  8vo)  ;  Tarnovius,  Commentarius 
(Rostock,  1G24,  4to)  ;  Willius,  Commentarius  [including 
Zech.  and  Mai.]  (Brem.  lC38,8vo)  ;  BaynokU.  Interpre- 
tation (Lond.  1649, 4to) ;  Pfeffinger.  A7»te  (Argent.  17(i3, 
4to) ;  Woken,  Adnotalioms  (T.i|  s.  1719.  4to) :  Kail,  Uis- 
sertationes  (s.l.  1771-3.  4 id;  Ih^-lcr.  llliislratio  (Lmid. 
1799,  4to);  Scheibel.  (;//«/•/ ,///-//.  n  (Vratisl.  1822,  4t(.) : 
Moore,  Notes,  etc.  [including  Zech.  and  Mai.]  (N.  V. 
1856,  8vo)  ;  Kohler,  Krlddrunf/  (Erlangen,  1860,  8vo) ; 
Aben-Ezra's  annotations  on  Haggai  have  been  transla- 
ted by  Abicht  (in  his  Selectm  liabb.  Lips.  1705),  Lund 
(Upsal.  1706),  and  Chytrreus  (ib.  cod.);  Abai band's  liy 
Scherzer  (Lpz.  1633,  1705)  and  Mundin  (Jena,  1719): 
Kimchi's  by  Nol  (Par.  1557).  Expositions  of  particular 
passages  are  those  of  Stiiudlin  [on  ii.  1-9]  (Tub.  1784), 
Benzel  [on  ii,  9]  (in  his  Syntai/m.  Dissertt.  ii,  116  sq.), 
Sartorius  [on  ii,  7  J  (Tub.  1756),Yesschuir  [on  ii,  6-9] 
(in  his  Diss.  Phil.  No.  6),  Essen  [on  ii,  23]  (Vitcmb. 
1759).     See  Pkophets,  INIinok. 

Hag'geri  (Heb.  Ifar/ri',  "^"5^,  «  Ilagarite ;  Sept. 
'Arapai  v.  r.  'Aypi'jTulg.  Af/arai).  "Slibhar.  son  of 
Haggeri,"  was  one  of  fhe  mighty  men  of  David's  guard, 
according  to  the  catalogue  oi"  1  Chron.  xi,  38.  The  )'«:- 
allel  passage— 2  Sam.  xxiii,o6— has  "Bani  the  Gaditc" 
(iisn).  This  Kennicott  thinks  was  the  original,  from 
which  "Haggeri"  has  been  corrupted  (Dissert.  \\  214). 
The  Targum  has  Bar  Gedd  (Nnr*;?).— Smith,  s.  v. 
See  Hacjauenk. 

Haggerty,  .Iohn,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  was  born  in  Prince  (ieorge  County.  INId., 
in  1747.  He  was  converted  under  the  ministry  of  John 
King  about  1771.  He  began  to  preach  among  his 
neighbors  the  same  year,  and  continued  to  labor  dili- 
n;ently  for  the  Church,  under  the  direction  of  Straw- 
!  hridce.  Rankin,  and  King,  till  he  entered  the  regular 
I  itinerancv  in  the  "year  1779."     He  preached  both  in 
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English  and  German.  He  was  instrumental  in  the  con- 
version of  not  a  fe^v  men  of  ability,  who  became  orna- 
ments of  the  ministry.  He  located,  owing  to  the  sick- 
ness of  his  wife,  in  1792,  and  settled  in  Baltimore,  where 
he  continued  to  preach  with  great  acceptance.  He  was 
one  of  the  original  elders  of  the  Church,  anil  <lied  in  the 
faith  in  18-23,  aged  seventy-six  years.— Stevens, //is/o;^^ 
of  the  M.  E.  Church,  ii,GG,  4%;  iii,  144, 14G. 

Hag'gi  (Heb.  Chaggi',  iS.'n,/esHfe;  Sept.  'Ayyif), 
the  second  of  the  seven  sons  of  the  patriarch  (iad  ((ien. 
xlvi.  IC)).  and  progenitor  of  the  family  of  Hagoitks 
( Ninnb.  xxvi,  1 J ;  Sept.  Ayyi).     B.C.  prob.  ante  1784. 

Haggi'ah  (llch.  Chagrjiyah' ,  il^trijhlival  ofJe- 
honifi ;  Sept.  'Ayyia),  a  Levite  of  the  family  of  Merari, 
apparently  the  son  of  Shimea  and  father  of  Asaiali, 
wliifli  last  seems  to  have  been  contemporary  with  Da- 
viil  (^1  Cliron.  vi,  30  [Heb.  15J).     B.C.  ante  1043. 

Hag'gite  (Heb.  only  as  a  collect,  with  the  art.  ha- 
Chiiggi',  "'iinn  [for  i*«nn] ;  Sept.  o  'Ayyt,  Viilg.  Agi- 
ta,  A.y.  "the  Haggites"),  the  family  title  of  the  de- 
scendants of  the  son  of  Gad  of  the  same  [Heb.]  name 
(  Xuinb.  xxvi,  15).     See  Haggi. 

Hag'gith  (Heb.  Chaggith',  r-^jri;  Sept.  'Ayyi^  v. 
r.  ^tyyi J,  but  'Xyyti^  in  1  Chron.  ii,  3 ;  Josephus  'Ay- 
yi j»j,  .1  nt.  vii,  14, 4),  a  wife  of  David,  only  known  as  the 
mother  of  Adonijah(2Sam.  iii,4;  1  Kings  i, 5, 1 1 ;  ii,13; 
1  Chron.  iii,  2j ;  but  apparently  married  to  David  after 
liis  accession  to  the  throne.  B.C.  1053.  See  David. 
'•  Her  son  was,  like  Absalom,  renowned  for  his  hand- 
some presence.  In  the  first  and  last  of  the  above  pas- 
sages llaggith  is  fourth  in  order  of  mention  among  the 
wives,  Adonijah  being  also  fourth  among  the  sons.  His 
birtli  liappened  at  Hebron  (2  Sam.  iii,  2,  5)  shortly  af- 
ter that  of  Absalom  (1  Kings  i,  6,  where  it  will  be  ob- 
served that  the  words  '  his  mother'  are  inserted  by  the 
translators)"  (Smith,. s.  v.).  The  Heb.  name  is  merely 
the  fcin.  of  the  adj.  that  appears  in  the  names  Haggi, 
etc.,  and  seems  to  be  indicative  of  Jlstiritg  in  the  relig- 
ious sense  [see  Festival];  Fiirst  renders  it  "boni  at 
the  Fea.st  of  Tabernacles"  {/leb.  Lex.  s.  v.),  and  Mr. 
Grove  (in  Smith,  ut  sup.)  regards  it  as  ="a  dancer," 
Inini  the  primitive  sense  of  the  rootS^n. 

Ha'gia  ("Ay/a  or  'Ayio,  Vulg.  Aggia),  given  in  the 
Ajjocryplia  (1  Esd.  v,  34)  as  the  name  of  one  of  the 
'•servants  of  Solomon"  whose  "sons"  returned  to  Jeru- 
salem after  the  exile;  instead  of  Hattil  (q.  v.)  of  the 
Hil).  text  (Ezra  ii,  57;  Neh.  vii,59), 

Hagidgad.     See  Hou-ha-gidgad. 

Hagiogr5pha,'Ayn;y.,rti/.rt  (fl„/g  U'ri/ingsX  r  term 
hr.-^t  Idund  ni  E|)iplianius  (/V'/«//7//w,  p.  5H),  wlio  used 
ii.as  well  as  yi,a(pH(i,U)  denote  tlio  tiiird  division  of 
tlie  Sirii.tures,  called  by  the  Jews  C^^irs,  or  the 
HViV /////.«,  consisting  ofjii-e  books  [see  Mkgii.lotii],  viz. 
the  three  y/ow/w  (n^X),  Job,  Proverbs,  and  the  Psalms. 
and  the  two  books  of  Chronicles. 

These  divisions  are  found  in  the  Talmud  (Jinbn  Baih- 
ra,  fi>l.  1,  e.l.  Amsterdam),  where  the  sacred  books  are 
classil.cd  under  the  Imn;  the  Prophets,  and  the  Writ- 
ings {hetiibtw).  The  last  are  thus  enumerated  (/.  r.): 
Kuth,  the  l)ook  (spp/ier)  of  I'salms,  Jol),  i'roverbs,  Ecclc- 
siastes  (AW,./,7/,),  the  Song  of  Songs,  Lamentations. 
iMniel.  and  the  books  (,,ugU/olh)  of  Esther,  E/.ra,  and 
<  hronicles.  The  Jewish  writers,  however,  do  not  uni- 
t.irmly  follow  this  arrangement,  as  thev  sometimes  place 
the  Psalms  or  the  book  of  Job  first  among  the  hagio- 
grapha.  Jerome  gives  the  arrangement  followed  bv  tlie 
Jews  m  his  time.  He  obsen-cs  that  tliev  divided  the 
Scriptures  into  five  books  of  .Moses,  eight  prophetical 
books  ^viz.  i..)„shtm;  2.  Judges  and  Huth;  3.  Samuel; 
A.  Kings;  5.  Isaiah;  «.  Jeremiah;  7.  Ezekiel;  8.  The 
twelve  proi)hcts),  and  nine  lI,igio,,rnpha,  viz.  1.  Job- 
2.  Uavid,  five  parts;  3.  Solomon,  three  parts;  4.  Kohe- 
leth;  0,  Canticles  J  6.  Daniel,  7.  Chronicles;  8.  Esdras 


two  books  [viz.  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  ] ;  9.  Esther.  "  Some, 
however,"  he  adds, "  place  Ruth  and  Lamentations  among 
the  Hagiographa  rather  than  among  the  prophetical 
books."  We  find  a  different  arrangement  in  Josephus, 
who  reckons  thirteen  prophetical  books,  and  four  con- 
taining hvTuns  and  moral  precepts  {Apion,  i,  8) ;  from 
which  it  would  appear  that  after  the  time  of  Josephus 
the  Jews  comprised  many  books  among  the  prophets 
which  had  previously  belonged  to  the  Hagiographa.  It 
has.  however,  lieen  considered  as  more  probable  that  Jo- 
sephus had  no  authority  from  manuscripts  for  his  classi- 
fication. 

The  earliest  notice  which  we  find  of  these  divisions 
is  that  contained  in  the  prologue  to  the  book  of  Eccle- 
siasticus,  written  B.C.  cir.  140,  the  author  of  which  re- 
fers to  the  Law,  the  Prophets,  and  the  other  books ;  by 
which  last  were  most  probably  meant  the  Hagiographa. 
Philo  also  speaks  of  the  Laws,  the  Projihets,  the  Hymns, 
and  the  other  books,  but  without  classifying  them.  In 
the  New  Testament  we  find  three  corresponding  divis- 
ions mentioned,  viz.  the  Law,  the  Prophets,  and  the 
Psalms;  which  last  book  has  been  supposed  to  have 
given  its  name  to  the  third  division,  from  the  circum- 
stance of  its  then  being  the  first  in  the  catalogue  (Luke 
xxiv,  44).  Havernick,  however  {Ilanclbuck,  p.  78),  sup- 
poses that  Luke  calls  the  Hagiographa  by  the  name  of 
Psalms,  rather  on  account  of  the  poetical  character  of 
several  of  its  parts.  The  "  book  of  the  Prophets"  is  re- 
ferred to  in  the  New  Testament  as  a  distinct  volume 
(Acts  vii,  42,  where  the  passage  indicated  is  Amos  v,  25, 
2G).  It  is  well  known  that  the  second  class  was  divided 
by  the  Jews  into  the  early  Prophets,  viz.  Joshua,  Judges, 
Samuel,  and  Kings ;  and  the  later  Prophets,  viz.  Isaiah, 
Jeremiah,  Ezekiel  (called  the  major  prophets),  and  the 
book  of  the  twelve  (minor)  prophets. 

When  this  division  of  books  was  first  introduced  it  is 
now  impossible  to  ascertain.  Probably  it  commenced 
after  the  return  from  the  exile,  with  the  first  formation 
of  the  canon.  Still  more  difficult  is  it  to  ascertain  the 
principle  on  w-hich  the  classification  was  formed.  The 
rabbinical  wTiters  maintain  that  the  authors  of  the  Ke- 
tiibim  enjoyed  only  the  lowest  degree  of  inspiration,  as 
they  received  no  immediate  communication  from  the 
deity,  like  that  made  to  Closes,  to  whom  God  spoke  face 
to  face;  and  that  they  did  not  receive  their  kuo\vledge 
through  the  medium  of  visions  and  dreams,  as  was  the 
case  with  the  prophets  or  the  writers  of  the  second  class; 
but  still  that  they  felt  the  Divine  Spirit  resting  on  them 
and  inspiring  them  with  suggestions.  This  is  the  view 
maintained  by  Abarbanel  (Prcef.  in  Proph.  pj-iores,  fol. 
20,  1),  Kimchi  (Prcef.  in  Psalm.),  Maimonides  (More 
Xebochim,n,4o,\xol7),iim\  Elias  Le^ita  (Tisbi)  ;  which 
last  writer  defines  the  word  2inD  to  mean  a  v-ork  writ- 
ten bg  (Urine  inspiration.  The  placing  of  Ruth  among 
the  Hagiographa.  and  especially  the  separation  of  Lam- 
entations from  Jeremiah,  seems,  however,  to  be  irrecon- 
cilable with  this  hypothesis;  nor  is  it  easy  to  assign  a 
satisfactory  reason  why  the  historical  books  of  Joshua, 
Judges,  Samuel,  and  Kings  should  be  placed  among  the 
Propf/ets,  and  the  book  of  Chronicles  among  the  Hagio- 
(jrapha.  The  reasons  generally  assigned  for  this,  as 
well  as  for  placing  in  the  third  class  the  books  of  Psalms, 
Daniel,  and  Job,  are  so  fanciful  and  unsatisfactory  as  to 
have  led  Christian  writers  to  form  other  and  more  defi- 
nite classilications.  It  will  suffice  to  mention  the  reason 
assigned  by  Raljbi  Kimchi  for  excluding  Daniel  from 
the  book  of  Proi)he(s,  viz.  that  he  has  not  equalled  the 
other  pro]ihets  in  his  visions  and  cb-eams.  Others  as- 
sign the  late  date  of  the  book  of  Daniel  as  the  reason  for 
the  insertion  of  it,  as  well  as  of  some  historical  books, 
in  the  Hagiographa,  inasmuch  as  the  collection  of  the 
prophets  was  closed  at  the  date  of  the  composition  of 
tliis  book  (De  Wette,  §  255).  Bertholdt,  who  is  of  this 
opinion  {Kinleitung,  i,  70  sq.),  thinks  that  the  word  Ke- 
tubim  means  "  books  newly  introduced  into  the  canon" 
(p.  81).  Hengstenberg  {Authentie  des  Daniel,  etc.,  p. 
25  sq.)  follows  the  aucient  opinions  of  the  Rabbins,  and 
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maintains  that  the  book  of  D.anicl  was  placed  in  the 
Hagiotiraplia  in  consetiueuce  of  the  lower  ilcgrcc  of  in- 
spiration attached  to  it;  but  herein  he  is  opposed  by 
Hiivernick  {llamlhiich,  p.  02),  De  Wette  (§  13)  sup- 
poses that  the  first  two  divisions  (the  L<tw  and  the 
Prophets)  were  closed  a  little  after  the  time  of  Nehemi- 
ah  (compare  2  Mace,  ii,  13,  14),  and  that  perhaps  at  the 
end  of  the  Persian  period  the  Jews  commenced  the 
formation  of  the  Ilayiographa,  which  long  remained 
"changeable  and  open."  The  collection  of  the  Psalms 
was  not  yet  completed  when  the  t^vo  first  parts  were 
formed.     See  KKTuuBur. 

It  has  been  concluded  from  Matt,  xxiii,  35,  and  Luke 
xi,  51,  compared  with  Luke  xxiv,  14,  that  as  the  Psalms 
were  the  first,  so  were  Chronicles  the  last  book  in  the 
Hagiographa  (Cariizov,  Introd.  iv,  25).  If,  when  Jesus 
spoke  of  the  righteous  blood  shed  from  the  blood  of 
Abel  (Gen.  iv,  8)  to  that  of  Zechariah,  he  referred,  as 
most  commentators  suppose,  to  Zechariah,  the  son  of 
Jehoiada  (2  Chron.  xxiv,  20,  21),  there  appears  a  pecul- 
iar ap])Ositeness  in  the  appeal  to  the  first  and  the  last 
books  in  the  canon.  The  book  of  Chronicles  still  holds 
the  last  place  in  the  Hebrew  Bibles,  ^vhich  are  aU  ar- 
ranged according  to  the  threefold  division.  The  late 
date  of  Chronicles  may  in  some  measure  account  for  its 
separation  from  the  book  of  Kings;  and  this  ground 
holds  good  whether  we  fix  the  era  of  the  chronicler, 
with  Zunz,  at  about  B.C.  260,  or,  with  IMovers,  we  con- 
ceive him  to  have  been  a  younger  contemporary  of  Ne- 
hemiah,  and  to  have  written  about  B.C.  400  {Kritische 
Untersiicktinrj  i'ther  de  Bihlische  Chi-onik,  Bonn,  1834). 
The  circumstance  of  the  existence  of  a  few  acknowl- 
edged later  additions,  such  as  1  Chron.  iii,  19-24,  does 
not  militate  against  this  hj'pothesis,  as  these  may  have 
been  supplied  by  the  last  editor.  See  Ciihonicles, 
Books  of.  De  Wette  conceives  that  the  genealogy  in 
this  passage  comes  down  only  to  the  third  generation 
after  Nehemiah.     See  Canon  of  Scripture. 

The  word  Ilugiographa  is  once  used  by  Jerome  in  a 
peculiar  sense.  Speaking  of  Tobit,  he  asserts  that  the 
Jews,  cutting  off  this  book  from  the  catalogue  of  the  di- 
vine Scriptures,  place  it  among  those  books  which  they 
call  Hdyiofjrapha.  Again,  of  Judith  he  says,  "  By  the 
Jews  it  is  read  among  the  Hagiographa,  whose  author- 
ity is  not  sufficient  to  confirm  debated  points;"  but,  as 
in  the  latter  instance,  the  greater  number  of  INISS.  read 
Apocrypha,  which  is  doubtless  .the  true  reading,  it  is 
highly  probable  that  the  word  Hagiographa,  used  in 
reference  to  the  book  of  Tobit,  has  arisen  from  the  mis- 
take of  a  transcriber.  The  two  words  were  in  the  INIid- 
dle  Ages  frequently  used  as  synonymous.  See  Deute- 
RO-CANONiCAL.  "  Hagiographa"  has  also  been  used  by 
Christian  writers  as  synonymous  with  Holy  Scripture. 

The  Alexandrian  translators  have  not  been  guided 
by  the  threefold  division  in  their  arrangement  of  the 
books  of  Scripture.  The  different  IMSS.  of  the  Sept. 
also  vary  in  this  respect.  In  the  Vatican  Codex  (which 
the  printed  editions  chiefly  follow)  Tobit  and  Judith  are 
placed  between  Nehemiah  and  Esther.  Wisdom  and 
Ecclesiasticus  follow  Canticles.  Baruch  and  Lamenta- 
tions follow  Jeremiah,  and  the  Old  Testament  concludes 
with  the  four  books  of  Maccabees.  Luther  (who  intro- 
duced into  the  Bible  a  peculiar  arrangement,  which  in 
the  Old  Testament  has  been  followed  in  the  English 
Authorized  Version)  was  the  first  who  separated  the  ca- 
nonical from  the  other  books,  Not  only  do  the  Alex- 
andrian translators,  the  fathers,  and  Luther  differ  from 
the  Jews  in  the  order  of  succession  of  the  sacred  books, 
but  among  the  Jews  themselves  the  Talmudists  and 
IMasorites,  and  the  German  and  Spanish  ]MSS.  foUow 
each  a  different  arrangement.— Kitto,  s.  v.     See  Bible. 

Hagiolatry.     See  Saints,  Worship  of. 

Hahiroth.     See  Pi-ha-iiiroth. 

Hahn,  August,  a  distinguished  German  Protestant 
theologian.  C)rientalist,  and  opponent  of  rationalism,  was 
bom  at  Grossosterhausen,  near  Querfiurt,  in  JVussian 


Saxony,  IMarch  27,  1702.  His  father  died  before  he 
was  nine  years  old,  but  his  pastor,  Stiissen,  generously 
instructed  the  orphan  with  his  own  son,  and  secured  his 
admission  to  the  gymnasium  at  Eislcbcn.  In  ixio 
Hahn  entered  the  University  of  Lcipsic.  wlurc,  he  tills 
us  (Preface  to  Lehrhnch  dvs  clirisilirln u  <,l,iiih(iit:,  2  1 
ed.),  he  lost  his  early  faith  and  peace,  the  IVuits  of  a  ]ii- 
ous  mother's  teachings,  and  became  imbued  with  the 
prevailing  rationalism.  After  a  three-years'  course,  in 
which,  besides  adding  to  his  stock  of  classic  and  the  il- 
logical learning,  he  had  studied  Oriental  languages  and 
literature,  especially  Syriac  and  Arabic,  he  engaged  in 
teaching.  In  1817  he  entered  the  newly-established 
theological  school  at  Wittenberg,  where,  under  hapjiier 
religious  influences  and  inspirations,  he  regained  his 
lost  faith  and  peace,  and  was  henceforth  active  in  seek- 
ing to  impart  them  to  other  minds  and  hearts.  In  181 0 
he  was  appointed  professor  extraordinarj',  and  in  1821 
ordinary  professor  of  theology  hi  the  University  of 
Kcinigsberg,  and  during  his  occupancy  of  tliat  post  \\v.\,- 
lished  Bardesams,  Gnosticus,  Syrorum  jwimus  hymnolo- 
gus  (Leipsic,  1819),  a  work  which  earned  for  him  the 
doctorate  of  theology.  This  was  followed  by  several 
other  publications  in  patristic  literature,  viz.  De  ynosi 
Mardonis  (1820)  -.—Antitheses  Murcionv<,  etc.  (1823)  :— 
Das  Evangelimn  Marciong,  etc.  (1823) :  —  De  Caiione 
Mardonis  (1824)  : — Chrestomathia  Syriaca, .«.  >S'.  Kphro- 
mi,  etc.  (in  conjunction  with  Seiffert)  (1825) ;  besides 
treatises  in  several  periodicals.  Being  called  in  1820  to 
the  professorship  of  theology  in  the  University  of  Leip- 
sic, Hahn  was  thrown  into  the  midst  of  theological  con- 
troversy, and  gave  expression  to  his  antagonism  to  the 
Rationalists  in  his  treatise  De  Rationalismi,  qui  diritur. 
Vera  Indole  et  qua  cum  Natiiralismo  contineaiur  ruiione 
(Leipsic,  1827),  in  which  he  asserts  the  necessity  of 
supranatural  revelation,  and  the  inability  of  man  by 
nature  to  attain  "certain  and  complete  knowledge  of 
religious  truths,"  and  aims  to  show  historically  that 
rationalism  had  always  been  regarded  by  the  Church  as 
hostile  to  Christianity,  and  that  it  was  the  offspring  of 
naturalism  and  deism.  He  developed  this  antagonism 
stiU  further  in  his  Offcne  ErUdrung  an  die  evangelische 
Kirche  zunachst  in  Sachsen  und  Preusscn  (1827),  where- 
in he  maintains  that  Rationalists  cannot  be  considered 
as  Christian  teachers,  and  ought  in  conscience  to  with- 
draw from  the  evangelical  Church.  His  efforts  in  favor 
of  evangelical  orthodoxv  were  continued  in  his  Zf//;- 
hiKli  r/'.s-  rhrisll-ichi,  Child,, n.-^  (1S-2S;  2d  ed.  ]s.">7),  and 
,S,i„l,,-hi;-di,i,  ,11,  l:,;ls,-l,,i.i,l,r  i,l„  r  ,li,  /.»//'  'I,  .<  ll,,k- 
t,iit/iini)s  ill  iih.<n-,r/.,il  iiiid  ,l,is  ]',  ,/,u/liii.<s  chi-i.lli,-h,'r 
Theologie  ziir  \\-i.^.-<.ii.<,-h,ifl  iil„rh,ni],t  (1832).  The  last 
work  especially  led  to  bis  call  to  I'.reslau  in  1833  as  pro- 
fessor, and  his  appointment  as  consistorial  counsellor,  a 
position  of  great  importance  in  the  direction  of  eeelesi- 
astical  affairs.  In  1844  he  was  made  general  superin- 
tendent for  Silesia,  which  post  he  fiUcd  until  his  death. 
May  13,  1863,  and  in  which  he  was  able  to  exert  con- 
siderable influence  in  behalf  of  the  evangelical  party 
among  the  clergy.  The  most  important  of  his  writings 
not  already  mciitioncd  arc.  ird,ii,ilh<k  dtr  Symhok  nrnl 
Gkmhensreqdn  dcr  (,j,„sf„l.-cal/ii,!is,-h(n  Kirrhe  (1842): 
—Theolo'riKch-lirrhlhlK-  Aimahii  (Brcslau,  1842-44):— 
Das  Behiiiiliii.<^  >l<r  ,r,iii;i<li.<rhen  Kirche  vnd  die  ordi- 
nutorisch,'  V,  ,-pjr„-htiii,;i  ihnr  Diemr  {\U1):—Das  Bi- 
kennt?iigs  dtr  ininiii  lisi-li,  n  Kirche  in  seiiiem  Verhiiltiiisie 
zu  dem  der  rOmi.^cii, ii  mid ;/rl, ,hischen  (1853)  ■.—Predinten 
und  Reden  vutir  dm  Ii,  ir, 'jiuigpn  in  Kirche  und  t^tatit 
seit  dem  J.  ls;io  (is:,-.').  See  obituary  notice  of  Halm 
in  the  Alh/nmiiK  Klrchen-Zeitung  for  1863,  No.  75-77, 
and  an  autoMourapliRal  sketch  of  his  life  up  to  1830  in 
Dietzsch's  Jfomikt.  Journal,  1830,  vol.  ii,  pt.  i;  Herzog, 
Beal-EnqiUop.  xix,  593  sq. ;  Hoefer,  Kour.  Biog.  Gene- 
rule,  xxiii,  164 ;  Nexo  Amer.  Cyclop,  viii,  634.  (J.  W.  M.) 
Hahn,  Heinrich  August,  eldest  son  of  August 
Hahn.  was  burn  at  K.inlgslierg  June  19,  1821,  and  died 
Dec.  1,  18(;i,  at  (ireilswald.  After  having  studied  at 
Breslau  and  Berlin,  he  devoted  himself  to  Old-Testa- 
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ment  exegesis  and  theology.  He  was  tutor  (privat- 
ilomit)  at  lireslau  in  1845,  went  thence  in  1«4G  to  Kii- 
nigsberg  as  professor  ad  inlerini  on  the  deatli  of  Ilii- 
vmiick,  anil  in  1«51  became  professor  extraordinary,' 
and  in  l«Gt)  ordinary-  professor  at  Greifswald,  succeed- 
ing Kosegarten.  He  edited  Hiivernick's  Voiiesungen 
uber  die  Theolor/ie  des  A.Testaments  (1848).  His  chief 
•works  are,  a  dissertation  l)e  Spe  immortalHatis  sub  Vet. 
Ttslam.  etc.;  Veteris  testam.  s,i,t,iithi  <h  Xaliira  hominis 
(184(;)  -.—Cummentar  iiber  d,t.<  lliirh  lllnl,  ( Is.Ml) :— t'6e/-- 
si'l-uii;/  nnd  Krkldrum/  de.-i  llnhni  Li(d<.<  ( IS.'/J) :_  AV- 
kluniiit)  rim  Jesaia  kapiitl  10-4(;  (forming  vol.  iii  of 
Dredisler's  commentary  on  Isaiah,  1857)  ■.—Commentur 
iihir  das  I'red'ujerbiich  S(domo's  ( 1 800) .  His  works  evince' 
the  care  and  (iilelity  which  characterized  the  man,  but 
liis  criticisms  are  sometimes  marked  by  great  boldness. 
He  was  a  man  of  mild  temper  and  great  purity  of  char- 
acter. See  - 1  llyemeine  Kirchen-Zeitung  for  1862,  No.  2(3 ; 
Herzog,  lieal-Kiu-yklop.  xix,  597.     (J.  W.  M.) 

Hahn,  Michael,  a  German  tlieosophist,  was  born 
Feb.  2.  1758,  at  Altdorf,  near  Boblingen,  Wiirtemberg. 
The  son  of  a  peasant,  he  was  from  early  youth  imder 
the  influence  of  profound  reUgious  convictions,  and  de- 
\oted  liimself,  in  retirement,  to  the  study  of  the  Bible, 
and  of  the  works  of  prominent  thcosophists,  as  Behmen 
and  Oetinger.  He  claimed  to  receive  from  Gotl  special 
revelations,  and  wrote  down  their  contents.  As  a  speak- 
er in  the  meetings  of  the  Pietists  he  attracted  large 
crowds,  was  several  times  summoned  before  the  consis- 
tory to  defend  himself  against  the  charge  of  heresy-,  but 
W.T3  finally  allowed  to  spend  tlie  last  twenty-four  years 
of  his  life  without  further  annoyance  ujjon  an  estate  of 
the  duchess  Francisca  of  Wiirtemberg.  There  he  died 
in  great  peace  in  1819.  The  followers  of  Hahn,  called 
the  Mic/ielians,  constitute  an  organized  connnunion 
which  has  never  separated  from  the  State  Church,  but 
tlie  members  of  which  annually  meet  for  consultation, 
ami,  in  particular,  for  making  provision  for  tlie  poor. 
The  celebrated  colony  of  Kornthal  (q.  v.),  near  Stutt- 
gard,  was  organized  under  the  direct  influence  of  Hahn. 
The  works  of  Hahn,  which  contain  a  complete  specida- 
tive  theosophy,  have  been  published  at  Tubingen  in  12 
vols.  (1819  s(i.).  Several  of  his  hymns  were  received 
by  Albert  Knapp  into  the  hymn-book  wliieh  he  prepared 
for  the  use  of  the  State  Church.  Like  many  of  the  Wiir- 
temberg I'ietists,  Halm  believed  in  the  final  restoration 
of  all  tliings._Haug,  Die  S,kle  der  Michelianer,  in  Stu- 
ditn  dir  eraii;/.  deistlirhkeit  IViirteiidien/s.  vol  xi ;  Ill- 
gen,  f/ist.  //iroht/.  Zei/sr/ui//,  1841;  IJi.mer,  KirM.  Ge- 
srhichte  I Vdiiembertjs ;  Herzog,  Reid-luidikL  v,  472.  (A 
J.S.) 

Ha'i  ((;en.  xii,  8;  xiii,  3).     See  Ai. 

Hail.     See  Bex-iiaii,. 

Hail !  (xalin,  rejoice,  as  often  rendered;  "farewell" 
alsc),  a  salutation,  importing  a  wish  for  the  welfare  of 
(111'  iiirsiiu  addressed  (Luke  i,  28;  in  mockery.  Matt, 
xxvii,  29,  etc.).  It  is  now  seldom  used  among  us,  but 
was  customary  among  our  Saxon  ancestors,  and  import- 
ed a-s  nnich  as  '-Joy  to  you,"  or  '-Health  to  vou;"  in- 
chiiling  iu  the  term  health  all  kinds  of  inospcdty.— Cal- 
met,  s.  V.     See  Gui;iiTi.NG. 

Hail  (Tia,  barad',  ^ffXaiV;),  or  congealed  rain,  is 
the  symbol  of  the  divine  vengeance  uiKin  kini,'doms  and 
nations,  the  enemies  of  God  and  of  his  jieople.  As  a 
hail-storm  is  generally  accompanied  liv  lightning,  and 
seems  to  be  produced  by  a  certain  elcclVical  state  of  the 
atmosphere,  so  we  find  in  Scripture  hail  and  fire,  i.  e. 
lightning,  mentioned  together  (Kxod.  ix,  23;  compare 
Job  xxxviii,  22,  23;  I'sa.  cv,  32;  Ixxviii,  48;  cxlviii, 
8;  xvui,  13).  Sec  I'i.a(;i;es  oi-  Ecvit.  That  hail, 
thoni,di  uncommon,  is  not  absolutely  tmknown  iu  E[,ry]it, 
wc  have  the  testimony  of  IMansleben  and  IMancoiiys^ 
who  had  heard  it  thniuler  during  their  stay  at  Alexan- 
dria, the  former  on  the  1st  of  January,  and'the  latter  on 
the  17th  and  18th  of  the  same  month;  on  the  same  day 


it  also  hailed  there.  Terry  also  remarks  that  it  hails, 
though  seldom,  in  January  and  February  at  Cairo.  Po- 
cocke  even  saw  hail  mingled  with  rain  fall  at  Fium  in 
February  (compare  Exod.  ix,  34).  Korte  also  saw  hail 
fall.  Jo'mard  says,  '•  I  have  several  times  seen  even  hail 
at  Alexandria."  Volney  mentions  a  hail-storm  which 
he  saw  crossing  over  Mount  Sinai  into  that  country, 
some  of  whose  frozen  stones  he  gathered ;  "  and  so,"  he 
s.ays,  "I  drank  iced  water  in  Egypt."  Hail  v.'as  also 
the  means  made  use  of  by  God  for  defeating  an  army 
of  the  kings  of  Canaan  (Josh,  x,  11).  In  this  jiassage 
it  is  said,  "  The  Lord  cast  down  great  stones  from  heav- 
en upon  them" — i.  e.  hail-stones  of  an  extraordinary 
size,  and  capable  of  doing  dreadful  execution  in  their 
fall  from  heaven.  Some  commentators  are  of  opinion 
that  the  miracle  cansisted  of  real  stones,  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  stones  only  are  mentioned  in  the  pre- 
ceding clause ;  but  this  is  evidently  erroneous,  for  there 
are  many  instances  on  record  of  hail-stones  of  enormous 
size  and  weight  falling  in  different  countries,  so  as  to 
do  immense  injury,  and  to  destroy  the  lives  of  animals 
and  men.  In  Palestine  and  the  neighboring  regions, 
hail-stones  are  frequent  and  severe  in  the  mountainous 
districts  and  along  the  coasts;  but  in  the  jjlains  and 
deserts  hail  scarcely  ever  falls.  In  the  elevated  region 
of  Northern  Persia  the  hail-stones  are  frequently  so  vi- 
olent as  to  destroy  the  cattle  in  the  fields;  and  in  Com. 
Porter's  Letters  from  Constantinople  ami  its  Environs  (i, 
44)  there  is  an  interesting  account  of  a  terrific  hail- 
storm that  occurred  on  the  Bospliorus  in  the  summer 
of  1831,  which  fully  bears  out  the  above  and  other  Scrip- 
ture representations.  Many  of  the  lumps  picked  up  af- 
ter the  storm  weighed  three  quarters  of  a  pound.  In 
Isa.  xxviii,  2,  which  denounces  the  approaching  de- 
struction by  Shalmaneser,  the  same  images  are  employ- 
ed. Hail  is  mentioned  as  a  divine  judgment  by  the 
prophet  Haggai  (ii,  17).  The  destruction  of  the  Assyr- 
ian army  is  pointed  out  in  Isa.  xxx,  30.  Ezekiel  (xiii, 
11)  represents  the  wall  daubed  with  uutempered  mortar 
as  being  destroyed  by  great  hail-stones.  Also  in  his 
liidiilu'cy  aiiainst  Gog  (xxxviii,  22)  he  employs  the 
same  syiiiljcil  (compare  Rev.  xx,  9).  The  hail  and  lire 
niiiii;'l((l  \\'n\\  blood,  mentioned  in  Kev.  viii,  7,  are  sup- 
posed to  denote  the  commotions  of  nations.  The  great 
hail,  in  Rev.  xi,  19,  denotes  great  and  heavy  judgments 
on  the  enemies  of  true  religion ;  and  the  grievous  storm, 
in  xvi,  21,  represents  something  similar,  and  far  more 
severe.  So  Horace  {Odes,  i,  2) ;  comp.  Yirgil  {.En.  iv, 
120,  IGl ;  ix,  6(39)  and  Livy  (ii,  G2,  and  xxvi,  11). 

Hail-stoxe  (Tin  '^X,  e'hen  barad',  a  stone  of /tail). 
See  above. 

Haime,  John,  a  soldier  in  the  English  army,  and 
one  of  iMr.  Wesley's  preachers.  He  was  born  at  Shaftes- 
bury, Dorsetshire,  in  171 0,  and  was  bred  a  gardener,  and 
afterwards  a  button-maker.  From  early  life  he  lived 
in  great  wickedness,  and  in  constant  agony  of  convic- 
tion. In  1739  he  enlisted  in  a  regiment  of  dragoons, 
and  some  time  after  he  was  converted ;  but,  being  very 
ignorant,  he  alternately  lost  and  regained  his  hope,  but 
constantly  labored  to  save  others.  At  last  he  heard 
and  conversed  with  Mr.  AVesley,  much  to  his  comfort. 
The  regiment  was  sent  to  Flanders  ui  1743,  from  which 
time  till  Feb.  1745,  he  was  in  despair  and  great  agony. 
At  that  time,  while  marching  into  Germany,  his  evi- 
dence of  pardon  returned,  and,  encouraged  by  Mr.  Wes- 
ley's letters,  he  began  to  jireach  in  the  army.  At  the 
battle  of  Dettingen  he  showed  great  gallantry.  In  May, 
1744,  the  army  went  to  Brussels,  and  here  his  labors 
were  the  means  of  a  great  and  remarkable  revival  in 
the  army  and  city.  I'art  of  the  time  Haime  had  six 
preachers  imdcr  him,  although  the  regular  chaplains 
opijosed  him.  But  the  duke  of  Cumberland  and  gen- 
eral Ponsonby  were  his  friends  and  patrons,  and  liis 
piety  of  life,  and  the  valor  of  his  "  Jlethodists"  in  every 
battle,  commanded  universal  admiration  and  respect. 
On  the  6tli  of  April,  1746.  he  fell  into  despair,  and  from 
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that  (late  he  lived  fur  twenty  years  "  in  ae^ony  of  soul ;" 
yet  all  the  time,  in  Germany,  l<]nglantl,  Ireland,  he 
ceased  not  with  all  the  energy  of  ilesjiair  to  labor, 
preaching  often  20  or  30  times  a  week,  and  seeing  thou- 
sands of  souls  converted  under  his  efforts,  while  his  own 
soul  was  tilled  with  anguish  and  darkness.  At  the  end 
of  this  time  he  once  more  obtained  the  evidence  of  ac- 
ceptance with  God.  He  died  Aug.  18,  1784,  at  Whit- 
church, in  Hampshire. — Jackson,  Lires  oj'  Juirljj  Meth- 
odist Preachers,  i,  147 ;  Stevens,  JJistory  of  Methodism, 

Hair  (properly  "i^"il\  sear',  ^pi'i)  is  frefpicntly  men- 
tioned in  Scripture,  chiefly  with  reference  to  the  head. 
In  scarcely  anything  has  the  cajmce  of  fashion  been 
more  s;trikingly  displayed  than  in  the  ^■a^ions  forms 
which  the  taste  of  different  countries  and  ages  has  pre- 
scribed for  disposing  of  this  natural  covering  of  the 
head.     See  Head. 

1.  Of  the  more  ancient  nations,  the  Egyptians  appear 
to  have  been  the  most  uniform  in  their  habits  regarding 
it,  and,  in  some  respects  also,  the  most  peculiar.  'NVe 
learn  from  Herodotus  (ii,  3G,  iii,  12)  that  they  let  the 
hair  of  their  head  and  beard  grow  only  when  they  were 
in  mourning,  and  that  they  shaved  it  at  other  times. 
Even  in  the  case  of  young  children  they  were  wont  to 
sha\-c  the  head,  leaving  only  a  few  locks  on  the  front, 
siiles,  and  back,  as  an  emblem  of  youth.  In  the  case  of 
royal  cliildrcn,  those  on  the  sides  were  covered  and  in- 
closed in  a  l)ag,  which  hung  down  conspicuously  as  a 
badge  of  princely  rank  (^Mlliinson,  ii,  327,  328).     "  So 
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Egyptian  Manner  of  wearing  the  Hair.  (From  statues  of 
an  officer  of  rank  and  his  wife  or  sister,  19th  dynasty. 
British  Museum.) 

particular  were  they,"  says  Wilkinson,  '■  on  this  point, 
that  to  have  neglected  it  was  a  subject  of  reproach  and 
ridicule;  and  whenever  they  intended  to  convej'  the 
idea  of  a  man  of  low  condition,  or  a  slovenly  person,  the 
artists  represented  him  with  a  beard"  {Ancient  Ff/up- 
tians,  iii,  057).  Slaves  also,  Avhen  brought  from  foreign 
countries,  having  beards  on  them  at  their  arrival,  '-were 
obliged  to  conform  to  the  cleanly  habits  of  their  mas- 
ters; their  beards  and  heads  were  shaved,  and  they 
adopted  a  close  cap."  This  universal  jjractice  among 
the  Egj'ptians  explains  the  incidental  notice  in  the  life 
of  Joseph,  that  before  going  in  to  Pharaoh  he  sha\-ed 
himself  ((ien.  xli,  14) ;  in  most  other  places  he  would 
have  combed  his  hair  and  trimmeil  his  beard,  but  on  no 
account  have  shaved  it.  The  practice  was  carried  there 
to  such  a  length  prob- 
ably from  the  tenden- 
cy of  the  climate  to 
generate  the  lleas  and 
other  vermin  which 
nestle  in  the  hair ; 
and  hence  also  the 
priests,  who  were  to 
be  the  highest  em- 
bodiments of  cleanli- 
ness, were  wont  to 
shave  their  whole 
bodies  every  third 
day  (Herod,  ii,  37). 
Head-dress  of  anancient  Egyptian  It  is  singular,  how- 
Lady.    (From  a  mummy-case.)     ever,  and  seems  to  in- 


dicate that  notions  of  cleanliness  did  not  alone  regulate 
the  practice,  that  the  W(mien  still  wore  thdr  nitural 
hair,  long  and  i)laited,  often  reaching  down  in  the  form 
of  strings  to  tiie  bottom  of  the  shoulder-ldadcs.  JIanv 
of  the  female  mummies  have  been  found  with  tlitirhair 
thus  plaited,  and  in  good  preservation.  Tlie  nuKkrii 
ladies  of  Eg}-pt  come  but  little  behind  their  sisters  of 
olden  time  in  this  respect  (see  Lane's  Modern  Kr/yp- 
tians,  i,  GO).  Yet  what  was  remarkable  in  the  iniiab- 
itants  of  a  hot  climate,  while  they  removed  thur  nat- 
ural hair,  they  were  accustomed  to  wear  wigs,  which 
were  so  constructed  that  '-they  far  surpassed."  says 
Wilkinson,  "tlie  comfort  and  coolness  of  the  modern 
turban,  the  reticulated  texture  of  the  ground-work  on 
which  the  hair  was  fastened  allowing  the  heat  of  the 
hcid  to  escape,  while  the  iiair  effectually  protected  it 
from  the  sun"  {Anc.  E;/ypt.\i\,^iA).  JtWphus  {I.ije, 
§11)  notices  an  instance  of  false  liair  (TriptOfn)  ko^itj) 
being  used  for  the  purpose  of  disguise.  Among  the 
jMedes  the  wig  was  worn  by  the  upper  classes  (Xenoph. 
C//rop.  i,  3,  2).     See  Hkau-dkkss. 

2.  Tlie  precisely  opjiosite  practice,  as  regards  men, 
would  seem  to  have  i)revailed  among  the  ancient  As- 
syrians, and,  indeed,  among  the  Asiatics  generally.  In 
the  Assyrian  sculptures  the  hair 

always  appears  long,  combed  close- 
ly down  mion  the  head,  and  shed- 
ding itself  in  a  mass  of  ciu-ls  on  the 
shoidders.  "The  beard  also  was 
allowed  to  groAv  to  its  full  length, 
and,  descending  low  on  the  l)reast, 
was  divided  into  two  or  three  rows 
of  curls.  The  mustache  was  also 
carefully  trimmed  and  curled  at 
the  ends"  (Layard's  Ki?iereh,  ii,  Assyrian  Manner  of 
327).  Herodotus  likewise  testifies  wearing  tlie  Hair 
that  the  Babylonians  wore  their 
hair  long  (i,  195).  The  very  long 
hair,  however,  that  appears  in  the  figures  on  the  monu- 
ments is  supposed  to  have  been  partly  false,  r.  sort  of 
head-dress  to  add  to  the  effect  of  the  natural  hair.  The 
excessive  pains  bestowed  by  the  ancient  nations  in  ar- 
ranging the  hair  and  beard  apjicars  almost  foiijiish  in 
contrast  with  their  stern,  martial  character  (Layard's 
Nineveh,  ii,  '254).  See  Heard.  Tlie  practice  of  the 
modern  Arabs  in  regard  to  the  length  of  their  hair  va- 
ries; generally  the  men  allow  it  to  grow  its  natural 
length,  the  tresses  hanging  down  to  the  breast,  and 
sometimes  to  the  waist,  affording  substantial  protection 
to  the  head  and  neck  against  the  violence  of  the  sun's 
ravs  (Burckhardt's  Notes,  i,  49 ;  Wellsted's  Travels,  i, 
33,  53,  73). 

3.  Among  the  ancient  Greeks,  the  general  admiration 
of  long  hair,  whether  in  men  or  women,  is  evidenced  by 
the  expression  KapriKOjitowi'-is  'Axntoi  ("well-combed 
Greeks"),  so  often  occurring  in  Homer;  and  by  the 
saying,  which  passed  current  among  the  people,  that 
hair  was  the  cheapest  of  ornaments ;  and  in  the  repre- 
sentations of  their  divinities,  especially  Bacchus  and 
Apollo,  whose  long  locks  were  a  symbol  of  jierpetual 
youth.     But  the  i)ractice  varied.     \\'hile  the  Spartans 
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Grecian  Manner  of  wearing  the  Hair.    (Hope's  Costwmes.) 

in  earlier  times  wore  the  hair  long,  and  men  as  well  as 
women  were  wont  to  have  it  tied  in  a  knot  over  the 
crown  of  the  head,  at  a  later  period  they  were  accus- 
tomed to  wear  it  short.  Among  the  Athenians,  also,  it 
is  miderstood  the  later  practice  varied  somewhat  from 
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the  earlier,  though  the  information  is  less  specific.  The 
Komans  passed  through  similar  changes:  in  more  an- 
cient times  the  hair  of  the  head  and  beard  was  allowed 
to  grow;  but  about  three  centunes  before  the  Cliristian 
jera  barbers  began. to  be  introduced,  and  men  usually 
wore  the  hair  short.  Shaving  was  also  customary,  and 
a  long  beard  was  regarded  as  a  mark  of  slovenliness. 
An  instance  even  occiu-s  of  a  man,  M.  Livius,  who  had 
been  banished  for  a  time,  being  ordered  by  the  censors 
to  have  liis  beard  shaved  before  he  entered  the  senate 
(Uvy,  xxvii,  34).     See  Diade.m. 

This  later  practice  must  have  been  quite  general  m 
the  GosjK'l  age,  so  far  as  the  liead  is  concerned,  among 
the  countries  which  witnessed  the  labors  of  the  apostle 
Paul,  since,  in  his  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  he  re- 
fers to  it  as  an  acknowledged  and  nearly  universal  fact. 
'•Doth  not  even  nature  itself  teach  you,"  he  asked, 
"  that  if  a  man  have  long  hair,  it  is  a  shame  to  him  ? 
But  if  a  woman  have  long  hair,  it  is  a  glory  to  her ;  for 
her  hair  is  given  her  for  a  covering"  (1  Cor.  xi,  14,  15). 
The  only  person  among  the  more  ancient  Israelites  who 
is  expressly  mentioned  as  having  done  in  ordinary  life 
what  is  liere  designated  a  shame,  is  Absalom ;  but  the 
manner  in  which  the  sacred  historian  notices  the  ex- 
travagant regard  he  paid  to  the  cultivation  of  his  hair 
not  ohsciu-ely  intimates  that  it  was  esteemed  a  piece  of 
foppish  ett'eminacy  (2  Sam.  xiv,  20).  To  the  Corinthi- 
ans tlie  letter  of  Paul  \vas  intended  to  administer  a  time- 
ly reproof  for  allowing  themselves  to  fall  in  with  a  style 
of  manners  which,  by  confounding  the  distinctions  of 
the  sexes,  threatened  a  banefid  influence  on  good  mor- 
als ;  and  that  not-  only  the  Christian  converts  in  that 
city,  but  the  primitive  Church  generally,  were  led  by 
this  admonition  to  adopt  simpler  habits,  is  evident  from 
the  remarkable  fact  that  a  criminal,  who  came  to  trial 
under  tlie  assumed  character  of  a  Christian,  was  proved 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  judge  to  be  an  impostor  by  the 
liLxuriant  and  frizzled  appeai-ance  of  his  hair  (Tertid- 
lian,  ApoL;  Fleury,  Les  Mmirs  des  Chritiennes).  See 
Shaving.  With  regard  to  women,  the  possession  of 
long  and  luxuriant  hair  is  allowed  by  Paul  to  be  an  es- 
sential attribute  of  the  sex— a  graceful  and  modest  cov- 
ering provided  by  nature;  and  yet  the  same  apostle 
elsewhere  (1  Tim.  ii,  9)  concurs  with  Peter  (1  Pet.  iii,  9) 
in  launching  severe  invectives  against  the  ladies  of  his 
day  for  the  pride  and  passionate  fondness  they  displayed 
in  the  elaborate  decorations  of  their  head-dress.  See 
Plaiting  the  Haih.  As  the  hair  was  pre-eminently 
the  "  instrimient  of  their  pride"  (Ezek.  xvi,  39,  margin), 
all  the  resources  of  ingenuity  and  art  were  exhausted  to 
set  it  off  to  advantage  and  load  it  with  tlic  most  daz- 
zling finery;  and  many,  when  they  died,  caused  their 
longest  locks  to  be  cut  off,  and  placed  separately  in  an 
urn,  to  be  deposited  in  tlieir  tomb  as  the  most  precious 
and  valued  relics.  In  the  daily  use  of  cosmetics,  they 
bestowed  the  most  astonishing  pains  in  arranging  their 
long  hair,  sometimes  twisting  it  round  on  tlie  crown  of 
the  liead,  where,  and  at  the  temples,  by  the  aid  of  gum, 
whicli  tliey  knew  as  well  as  the  modern  belles,  they 
wrought  it  into  a  variety  of  elegant  and  fancifid  tleviccs 
—figures  of  coronets,  harjw,  wreaths,  diadems,  emblems 
of  public  temples  and  con((uered  cities,  being  formed  by 
the  mimic  skill  of  the  ancient  friseur;  or  else  plaiting  it 
into  an  increcUble  number  of  tresses,  which  hung  down 
the  back,  and  which,  when  necessary,  were  lengthened 
by  ribbons  so  a.s  to  reach  to  the  ground,  and  were  kept 
at  full  stretch  by  the  weiglit  of  various  wreatlis  of 
pearls  and  gold  fastened  at  intervals  down  to  the  ex- 
tremity. From  some  Syrian  coins  in  his  possession 
1  lartmann  {Die  Iltbraerinn  nm  Pulztkche)  has  given  this 
description  of  the  style  of  the  Hebrew  coiffure;  and 
many  ancient  busts  and  portraits  which  have  been  dis- 
coverofl  exhibit  so  close  a  resemblance,  to  those  of  East- 
em  ladies  in  the  present  day  as  to  show  that  the  same 
elaborate  and  gorgeous  disposition  of  their  hair  has  been 
the  pride  of  Oriental  females  in  every  age.  (See  below.) 
From  the  great  value  attached  to  a  profuse  head  of  hair 


arose  a  variety  of  superstitious  and  emblematic  obsen-- 
ances,  such  as"  shaving  parts  of  the  head,  or  cropping  it 
in  a  particidar  form ;  parents  dedicating  the  hair  of  in- 
fants (TertuIIian,  De  Anima)  to  the  gods;  young  wom- 
en theirs  at  their  marriage ,  warriors  after  a  successful 
campaign ;  sailors  after  deliverance  from  a  storm  ;  hang- 
ing it  up  on  consecrated  trees,  or  depositing  it  in  tem- 
ples ;  burying  it  in  the  tomb  of  friends,  as  Achilles  did 
at  the  funeral  of  Patroclus ;  besides  shaving,  cutting  off, 
or  plucking  it  out,  as  some  people  did ;  or  allowing  it  to 
grow  in  sordid  negligence,  as  was  the  practice  with  oth- 
ers, according  as  the  calamity  that  befeU  them  was  com- 
mon or  extraordinary,  and  their  grief  was  mild  or  vio- 
lent.    See  Cuttings  in  the  Flesh. 

4.  The  Hebrews  were  fully  alive  to  the  importance 
of  the  hair  as  an  element  of  personal  beauty,  whether 
as  seen  in  the  "  curled  locks,  black  as  a  raven,"  of  youth 
(Cant.  V,  11),  or  in  tlie  "crown  of  glory"  that  encircled 
the  head  of  old  age  (Prov.  xvi,  31).  Yet,  while  they 
encouraged  the  growth  of  hair,  they  observed  the  nat- 
ural distinction  between  the  sexes  by  allowing  the  wom- 
en to  wear  it  long  (Luke  vii,  38 ;  John  xi,  2 ;  1  Cor.  xi, 
G  sq.),  while  the  men  restrained  theirs  by  frequent  clip- 
pings to  a  moderate  length.  This  difference  between 
the  Hebrews  and  the  surrounding  nations,  especially  the 
Egyptians,  arose,  no  doubt,  partly  from  natural  taste,  but 
partly  also  from  legal  enactments,  and  to  some  extent 
from  certain  national  usages  of  ^^'ide  extent. 

(rt.)  Clipping  the  hair  in  a  certain  manner,  and  offer- 
ing the  locks,  Avas  in  early  times  connected  with  relig- 
ious worship :  many  of  the  Arabians  practised  a  pecul- 
iar tonsure  in  honor  of  their  god  Orotal  (Herod,  iii,  8), 
and  hence  the  Hebrews  were  forbidden  to  "  round  the 
corners  (HXQ,  lit.  the  extremity')  of  their  heads"  (Lev. 
xix,  27),  meaning  the  locks  along  the  forehead  and  tem- 
ples, and  behind  the  ears.  (See  Alteneck,  Coma  Ile- 
br(eorum,Yiteh.  1G95.)  This  tonsure  is  described  in  the 
Sept.  by  a  pecidiar  expression,  aiaur)  (=the  classical 
(TKciipiov),  probably  derived  from  the  Hebrew  ri'i^J'^S 
(comp.  Bochart,  Caiman,  i,  6,  p.  379).  That  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Arabians  was  well  known  to  the  Hebrews 
appears  from  the  expression  nxS  "^^^Sp,  rounded  as 
to  the  lodes,  by  which  they  are  described  (.Jer.  ix,  26 ; 
XXV,  23 ;  xlix,  32 ;  see  marginal  translation  of  the  A. 
v.).  The  prohibition  against  cutting  off  the  hair  on 
the  death  of  a  relative  (Deut.  xiv,  1)  was  probably 
grounded  on  a  similar  reason.     See  Corner, 

(]}.')  In  addition  to  these  regulations,  the  Hebrews 
dreaded  baldness,  as  it  was  frequently  the  result  of  lep- 
rosy (Lev.  xiii,  40  sq.),  and  hence  formed  one-  of  the  dis- 
qualifications for  the  priesthood  (Lev.  xxi,  20,  Sept.). 
See  Baldness.  The  rule  imposed  upon  the  priests, 
and  probably  followed  by  the  rest  of  the  community, 
was  that  the  hair  should  be  polled  (DCS,  Ezek.  xliv, 
20),  neither  being  shaved,  nor  allowed  to  grow  too  long 
(Lev.  xxi,  5 ;  Ezek.  1.  c).  What  was  the  precise  length 
usually  worn  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining ;  but 
from  various  expressions,  such  as  UJXI  25^5,  lit.  to  let 
loose  the  head  or  the  hair  (^—solvere  m«^«,  Virgil,  jEn, 
iii,  65 ;  xi,  35 ;  demissns  lii(jentis  more  capillos,  Ovid,  Ep. 
X,  137)  by  unbinding  the  head-band  and  letting  it  go  di- 
shevelled (Lev.  X,  6,  A.  V.  "  imcover  your  heads"),  which 
was  done  in  mourning  (compare  Ezek.  xxiv,  17) ;  and 
again  'TX  (155,  to  uncover  the  ear  previous  to  making 
any  communication  of  importance  (1  Sam.  xx,  2,  12 ; 
xxii,  8 ;  A.  v.,  margin),  as  though  the  hair  fell  over  the 
ear,  we  inay  conclude  that  men  wore  their  hair  some- 
what longer  than  is  usual  with  us.  The  word  yiB, 
used  as  =:  hair  (Numb,  vi,  5;  Ezek.  xliv,  20),  is  espe- 
cially indicative  of  its  free  (/rowth  (see  Knobel,  Comm. 
on  Lev.  xxi,  10).  In  2  Kings  i,  8,  "  a  hairy  man ;"  lit- 
erally, "  a  lord  of  hair,"  seems  rather  to  refer  to  the  flow- 
ing locks  of  Elijah  (q.  v.).  This  might  be  doubtful, 
even  with  the  support  of  the  Sept.  and  Josephus— dv- 
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Bp(o7rov  ?aavv  —  and  of  the  Targtim  Jonathan — *i5? 
■Jiyp — the  same  word  used  for  Esau  in  Gen.  xxvii,  11. 
But  its  application  to  the  hair  of  tlie  head  is  corrobora- 
ted by  the  word  used  by  the  children  of  Bethel  when 
mocking  Elisha  (q.  v.).  "  Bald-head"  is  a  peculiar  term 
(nilj?),  applied  only  to  want  of  hair  at  the  back  of  the 
heail;  and  the  taunt  was  called  forth  by  the  difference 
between  tlie  bare  shoiddcrs  of  the  new  i)rophet  and  the 
shaggy  locks  of  the  old  one.  Long  hair  wan  admired 
in  the  case  of  yoiuig  men ;  it  is  especially  noticed  in 
the  description  of  Absalom's  person  (2  Sara,  xiv,  26), 
the  inconceivable  weight  of  whose  hair,  as  given  in  the 
text  (200  shekels),  has  led  to  a  variety  of  explanations 
(comp.  Harmer's  Observations,  iv,  321),  the  more  prob- 
able being  that  the  numeral  3  (20)  lias  been  turned 
into  1  (200) :  Josephus  (.1  nt.  vii,  8,  5)  adds  that  it  was 
Gilt  every  eighth  day.  The  hair  was  also  worn  long  by 
the  body-guard  of  Solomon,  according  to  the  same  au- 
thority (^Aut,  viii,  7,3,  jU7jfC(crrof  KciOeiixivoi  x^irag). 
The  care  requisite  to  keep,  the  hair  in  order  in  such 
cases  must  have  been  very  great,  and  hence  the  prac- 
tice of  wearing  long  hair  was  unusual,  and  only  resorted 
to  as  an  act  of  religious  obsen-ance,  in  ^vhich  case  it  was 
a  "sign  of  humiliation  and  self-denial,  and  of  a  certain 
religious  slovenliness"  (Lightfoot,  Exercit.  on  1  Cor.  xi, 
14),  and  was  practised  by  the  Nazarites  (Numb,  vi,  5 ; 
Judg.  xiii,  5;  xvi,  17;  1  Sam.  i,  11),  and  occasionally 
by  others  in  token  of  special  mercies  (Acts  xviii,  18) ;  it 
was  not  unusual  among  the  Egyptians  when  on  a  jour- 
ney (Diod.  i,  18).     See  Nazarite. 

(r.)  In  times  of  affliction  the  hair  was  altogether  cut 
off  (Isa.  iii,  17,24;  xv,  2;  xxii,  12;  Jer.  vii,  29;  xlviii, 
37;  Amos  viii,  10;  Josephus,  War,  ii,  15,  1),  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Hebrews  being  in  this  respect  the  reverse  of 
that  of  the  Egjqitians,  who  let  their  hair  grow  long  in 
time  of  mourning  (Herod,  ii,  oC),  shaving  their  heads 
when  the  term  was  over  (Gen.  xli,  14) ;  but  resembling 
that  of  the  Greeks,  as  frequently  noticed  by  classical 
writers  (e.  g.  Soph.  4>  1174;  Eurip.  Klectr.  143,  241). 
Tearing  the  hair  (Ezra  ix,  3),  and  letting  it  go  dishev- 
elled, as  already  noticed,  were  similar  tokens  of  grief. 
Job  is  even  represented  as  having  shaved  his  head,  to 
make  himself  bald,  in  the  day  of  his  calamity  (i,  20) ; 
probably  more,  however,  as  a  s^-mbol  of  desolation  than 
as  an  ordinary  badge  of  mourning;  for  it  is  in  that  re- 
si:)ect  that  baldness  is  commonh'  spoken  of  in  Scripture 
(Isa.  iii,  24 ;  xv,  2,  etc.).  The  call  in  Jer.  vii,  29  to  cut 
off  the  hair — "  Cut  off  thine  hair,  O  Jerusalem,  and  cast 
it  away ;  and  take  up  a  lamentation  on  high  places" — 
is  addressed  to  Jerusalem  under  the  sj-mbol  of  a  woman, 
and  indicates  nothing  as  to  the  usual  practice  of  men  in 
times  of  trouble  and  distress.  In  Iheir  case,  we  may 
rather  suppose,  the  custom  would  be  to  let  the  hair  grow 
in  the  season  of  mourning,  and  to  neglect  the  person. 
But  the  practice  would  naturally  differ  with  the  occa- 
sion  and   with  the  feelings   of  the   individual.     See 

MOIKXIXG. 

The  usual  and  favorite  color  of  the  hair  was  black 
(Cant.  V,  11),  as  is  indicated  in  the  comparisons  to  a 
'■•  tiock  of  goats"  and  the  '•  tents  of  Kedar"  (Cant,  iv,  1 ; 
i,  5):  a  similar  hue  is  probably  intended  by  the  jmrple 
of  Cant,  vii,  5,  the  term  being  broadly'  used  (as  the 
Greek  iropfvptoi^m  a  similar  application  =  /(fXnc,  Ana- 
creon,  28).  A  fictitious  hue  was  occasionally  obtained 
by  sprinkling  gold-dust  on  the  hair  (Josephus,  A  nt.  viii, 
7,  3).  It  does  not  appear  that  dyes  were  ordinarily 
used ;  the  "  carmel"  of  Cant,  vii,  5  has  been  understood 
as  =b'^'3"i3  (A.Y.  "crimson,"  margin)  without  good 
reason,  though  the  similarity  of  the  words  may  have 
suggested  the  subsequent  reference  to  purple.  Herod 
is  said  to  have  dyed  his  gray  hair  for  the  purjiose  of 
concealing  his  age  {A  nt.  xvi,  8, 1) ;  but  the  practice  may 
have  been  borrowed  from  the  Greeks  or  Romans,  among 
whom  it  was  common  (Aristoph.  Eccles.  736 ;  Martial, 
Ep.  iii,  43 ;  Propert.  ii,  18,  24, 26)  :•  from  Matt,  v,  36,  we 


may  infer  that  it  was  not  usual  among  the  Hebrew?, 
The  approach  of  age  was  marked  by  a  sprinklini)  (p'^t, 
Hos.  vii,  9;  comp.  a  similar  use  o{  spartjen;  Propert.  iii, 
4,  24)  of  gray  hairs,  which  soon  overspread  the  whole 
head  (Gen.  xlii,  38;  xliv,  29;  1  Kmgs  ii,  6,  9;  Prov. 
xvi,  31 ;  XX,  29).  The  reference  to  the  almond  in  Eccl. 
xii,  5,  has  been  explained  of  the  white  blossoms  of  that 
tree,  as  emblematic  of  old  age :  it  may  be  observed,  how- 
ever, that  the  color  of  the  flower  is  pink  rather  than 
white,  and  that  the  verb  in  that  passage,  according  to 
high  authorities  (Gesen.  and  llitzig),  does  not  bear  the 
sense  of  blossoming  at  all.  Sec  Almond.  Pure  white 
hair  was  deemed  characteristic  of  the  divine  majesty 
(Dan.  vii,  9 ;  liev.  i,  14).     See  Guay. 

The  chief  beauty  of  the  hair  consisted  in  curls,  wheth- 
er of  a  natural  or  artificial  character.  The  Hebrew 
terms  are  highly  expressive:  to  omit  the  word  ilS^  — 
rendered  "locks"  in  Cant,  iv,  1,3;  vi,7;  and  Isa.  xlvii, 
2;  but  more  probably  meaning  a  m/'— we  have  C^SFl^PI 
(Cant,  v,  11),  properly  pendulous  flexilile  boughs  (ac- 
cording to  the  Sept.,  tXcirai,  the  shoots  of  the  jialm- 
tree)  which  supplied  an  image  of  the  coma  pfwliiUi  ; 
ri:i"i:j  (Ezek.viii,3),  a  similar  image  borrowed  from  the 
ciurve  of  a  blossom ;  piV  (Cant,  iv,  9),  a  lock  faUing 
over  the  shoidders  like  a  chain  of  ear-pendant  (in  vno 
crine  colli  /«/,  Vulgate  better,  perhaps,  than  the  A.V., 
"\dth  one  chain  of  thy  neck")  ;  D"':?!Tn  (Cant,  vii,  5, 
A.  V.  "  galleries"),  properly  the  channels  by  which  wa- 
ter was  brought  to  the  flocks,  which  supplied  an  image 
either  of  the  coma  Jiiims,  or  of  the  regularity  in  which 
the  locks  were  arranged ;  tl^'n  (Cant,  vii,  5),  again  an 
expression  for  coma  pendvla,  borrowed  from  the  threads 
hanging  down  from  an  unfinished  woof;  and,  lastly, 
nrp:a  i^'w'r^  (isa.  iii, 24,  A. Y.  "well  set  hair"), prop- 
erly/j^rnVec^  ivork,  i.  e.  gracefidly  curved  locks.  With 
regard  to  the  mode  of  dressing  the  hair  we  have  no 
very  precise  information ;  the  terms  used  are  of  a  gen- 
eral character,  as  of  Jezebel  (2  Kings  ix,  30),  SuS'^Pl,  i. 
e.  she  adorned  her  head;  of  Judith  (x,  3),  ^dToKf,  i.  e. 
arranged  (the  A.  V.  has  "  braided,"  and  the  A'ulg.  dis- 
c7-iminarit,  here  used  in  a  technical  sense  in  the  refer- 
ence to  the  diacriminale  or  hair-pin);  of  Herod  (Joseph. 
Ant.  xiv,  9,  4),  KtKOfr/jTj^itvog  Ty  avvS'iati  r>)t'  Kt'ifiijc, 
and  of  those  who  adopted  feminine  fashions  (  War,  iv, 
9,  10),  KvixaQ  (jV7'6iTiZ,6^nvoi.  The  terms  used  in  the 
N.  Test.  (TTXiy fiuniv,  1  Tim.  ii,  9 ;  if.iirXoKfjc  TpixHv,  1 
Pet.  iii,  3)  are  also  of  a  general  character ;  Schleusner 
{Lex.  s.  v.)  understands  them  of  ciniinr/  rather  than 
plaiting.  The  arrangement  of  Samson's  hair  into  seven 
locks,  or  more  properly  braids  (nSPH^.  from  T^n,  to 
interchange;  Sept.  aiipai ;  Judg.  xvi,  13,  19),  involves 
the  practice  of  plaiting,  which  was  also  familiar  to  the 
Egyptians  (Wilkinson,  ii,335)  and  Greeks  (Homer,  II. 
xiv,  176).  The  locks  were  jirobably  kept  in  their  place 
by  a  fillet,  as  in  Egj^pt  (Wilkinson,  /.  c). 


I  Ancient  Egyptian  Ladies  with  their  hair  bound  by  fillets. 
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(Ornaments  were  worked  into  the  hair,  as  practised 
by  the  modern  Efryptians,  who  '-add  to  each  braid  three 
black  silk  cords  with  little  ornaments  of  tjold"  (Lane,  i, 
71):  the  Sept.  understands  the  term  C-D":'J  (Isa.  ui, 
IH  A  V.  "caids")  as  applvins  to  such  ornaments  (t/«- 
7r\.'..cia ) ;  Schroder  (  Km/.  Mul.  Ilch.  cap.  2)  approves  of 
this,  and  conjectures  that  they  were  sim-sliapecl,  i.  e. 
circidar.  as  distinct  from  the  "  round  tires  like  the  moon, 
i  e.  the  crescent-shaiied  ornaments  used  for  necklaces. 
The  Arabian  women  attach  small  bells  to  the  tresses  of 
their  hair  (Xiebuhr,  Tmv.  i,  133).  Other  terms,  some- 
times understood  as  ai)plying  to  the  hair,  are  of  doubt- 
ful sisnilication,  e.  g.  n-^'J^in  (Isa.  iii,  22 ;  acm ;  " crisp- 
ing-i)ins"),  more  probabl)- ;>«>•««,  as  in  2  Kings  v,  23; 
d'^^rp  (Isa.  iii,  20,  "  head-bands"),  bridal  (jirdles,  ac- 
cording to  Schriider  and  other  authorities;  D""'^N9  (Isa. 
iii,  20,  Yulg.  dUmminaUa,  i.  e.  pins  used  for  keeping  the 
hair  parted:  comp.  Jerome  in  Riifn.  iii,  cap.  ult.),  more 
prohaldy  liirbum.  Combs  and  hair-pins  are  mentioned 
in  tlie  Talmud;  the  Egyptian  combs  were  made  of  wood 
and  doul)lc,  one  side  having  large,  and  the  other  small 
teeth  (Wilkinson,  ii,343);  from  the  ornamental  devices 
worked  on  them  wc  may  infer  that  they  were  worn  in 
the  hair.  See  each  of  the  above  terms  in  its  place.  In 
the  Talmud  frequent  references  are  made  to  women  who 
were  professional  hair-dressers  for  their  own  sex,  and 
the  name  applied  to  whom  was  r^TlS  (probably  from 
bn3,  to  twine  or  plait),  "femina  gnara  alere  crines"  (Mai- 
mon.  in  Tr.  Shtihbath,  x,  G ;  comp.  also  Wagenseil,  Sota, 
p.  137 ;  Jahn,  A  rchceol.  pt.  i,  vol.  ii,  p.  114). 

Tlie  Hebrews,  like  other  nations  of  antiquity,  anoint- 
ed ths  hair  prnfusely  with  ointments,  which  were  gen- 
ally  compounded  of  various  aromatic  ingredients  (Kuth 
iii,  3;  2  Sam.  xiv,  2;  Psa.  xxiii,  5;  xlv,  7;  xcii,  10; 
IX'cl.  ix,  8 ;  Isa.  iii,  24) ;  more  especially  on  occasion  of 
festivities  or  hospitality  (Matt,  vi,  17;  xxvi,  7;  Luke 
vii,  46 ;  comp.  Joseph.  A  nt.  xix,  4,  1,  ^■'imiidtyog  fivpoig 
7i)v  KtfaXi/v,  (oc  i'tiro  <rvuovaia'_).  It  is,  perhaps,  in 
reference  to  the  glossy  appearance  so  imparted  to  it 
that  the  hair  is  described  as  purple  (Cant,  vii,  5).     See 

OlNT.MKNT. 

It  appears  to  have  been  the  custom  of  the  Jews  in 
our  Saviour's  time  to  swear  by  the  hair  (Matt,  v,  36), 
much  as  the  Egyptian  women  still  swear  by  the  side- 
lock,  and  the  men  by  their  beards  (Lane,  i,  52, 71,  notes). 
See  Oath. 

Hair  was  employed  by  the  Hebrews  as  an  image  of 
what  was  least  valuable  in  man's  person  (1  Sam.  xiv, 
45 ;  2  Sam.  xiv,  1 1 ;  1  Kings  i,  52 ;  Matt,  x,  30 ;  Luke 
xii,  7 ;  xxi,  18 ;  Acts  xxvii,  34) ;  as  well  as  of  what  was 
innumerable  (I'sa.  xl,  12;  Ixix,  4),  or  particularly  fine 
(Judg.  XX,  Hi).  In  Isa.  vii,  20,  it  represents  the  various 
j)roductions  of  the  field,  trees,  crops,  etc. ;  like  tipoc  KiKo- 
ftiiiih'ov  v\ij  of  Callim.  fJitin.  41,  or  the  /iumus  comans 
of  Stal.  7"/ieb.  V,  502.  White  hair,  or  the  hoary  head,  is 
the  syinl)id  of  the  respect  due  to  age  (Lev.  xix,  22; 
Prov.  xvi,  3 1 ).  Hence  we  find  in  Dan.  vii,  9,  (Jod  takes 
upon  him  the  title  of  "Ancient  of  Days"  (comp.  Kcv.  i, 
14),  the  gray  locks  there  represented  "being  the  symbol 
of  autliority  and  honor.  The  shaving  of  the  head,  on 
ttie  contrary,  signifies  aflliction,  poverty,  and  disgrace. 
Thus  -cniting  oflf  the  hair"  is  a  figure  used  to  denote 
the  entire  destructiun  of  a  iK-ojile  by  the  righteous  ret- 
rilnitions  of  Providence  ( Isa.  vii. '20).  "(iray  hairs  here 
and  there  on  Ephraim"  portended  the  decline  and  fall 
of  the  kingdimi  of  Israel  (Hos.  vii,<»).  '■  Hair  like  wom- 
en's" forms  part  of  the  descript  ion  of  tlie  A])ocalyptic  lo- 
custs (Kev.  ix,8),  and  is  added  to  omiplete  the  idea  of 
fierceness  of  the  anti-Christian  troop  of  cavalry,  bristling 
with  shaggy  hair  (comp.  '■  rough  cateri)illars,"  i.  e.  hairy 
locusts,  .ler.  li,  27) ;  long  and  undressed  hair  in  later 
times  I  icing  regarded  as  an  image  of  liarbaric  rudeness 
(Heii;;st(id)erg,  ad  loc.  Kev.).— Kitto,  s.  v.;  Smith,  s. 
V. ;  Fairbaini.  s.  v. 
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1G27,  fol.;  augmented  edit.  1635),  a  work  written  with 
great  strength  and  clearness,  if  not  always  in  good  taste. 
See  WooA,  A  theme  Oxonienses,  vol.  ii;  Prince,  Worthies 
of  Devon ;  Gorton,  General  Bio;/.  Diet.  ;■  Rose,  iVew  Gen. 
Biofj?:  Diet.;  Hoefer,  Xouv.  Bioijr.  Generale,  xxiii,  123; 
Allibone,  Diet,  of  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Hakim  Ben-Allah  ocBen-Hashem,surnamed 
JloKAXXA  (the  veiled)  and  Sagendk  Xaii  (moon-intilcr), 
the  founder  of  an  Arabian  sect,  flourished  in  the  latt  r 
half  of  the  8th  century.  He  began  his  career  as  a  co.n- 
mon  soldier,  rose  to  a  captaincy,  but  subsequently  be- 
came the  leader  of  a  band  of  his  omi.  Having  lost  one 
of  his  eyes  by  the  shot  of  an  arrow,  he  constantly  wore 
a  veil  to  conceal  his  ugliness,  as  unbelievers  assert,  but, 
according  to  the  belief  of  his  disciples,  to  prevent  tlie 
dazzling  brightness  of  his  divinely  illuminated  counte- 
nance from  overpowering  the  beholder.  Hakim  is  said 
to  have  been  an  adept  in  legerdemain  and  natural  mag- 
ic, so  as  to  be  able  to  produce  grand  and  startling  tiTects 
of  light  and  color,  in  virtue  of  Avhich  he  laid  claim  to 
miraculous  powers,  and  asserted  that  he  was  a  god  in 
human  form,  having  been  incarnated  in  the  bodies  of 
Adam,  Noah,  and  other  celebrated  men,  and,  last  of  all, 
in  that  of  Abu  Moslem,  prince  of  Khorassan.  On  one 
occasion,  to  the  "delight  and  bewilderment  of  bis  sol- 
diers," he  is  said  for  a  whole  week  to  have  caused  to  is- 
sue from  a  deep  well  a  moon  or  moons  of  such  SLirjiass- 
ing  brilliancy  as  to  obscure  the  real  moon.  Many 
flocked  to  his  standard,  and  be  seized  several  strong 
places  near  Nekshib  and  Kish.  The  sultan  Maliadi 
marched  against  him,  and  finally  captured  his  last 
stronghold ;  but  Hakim,  "  having  first  poisoned  bis  sol- 
diers with  the  wine  of  a  banquet,"  had  destroyed  his 
body  by  means  of  a  burning  acid,  so  that  only  a  few 
hairs  remained,  in  order  that  his  disciples  might  believe 
that  he  had  "  ascended  to  heaven  alive."  Eemnants  of 
the  sect  still  exist  on  the  ohorcs  of  the  Oxus,having  for 
outward  badge  a  white  garb  in  memory  of  that  worn  by 
their  founder,  and  in  contrast  to  the  black  color  adopted 
by  the  caliphs  of  the  house  of  Abbas.  The  life  of  Ha- 
kim has  been  the  subject  of  many  romances,  of  which 
"  the  best  known  and  most  brilliant"  is  the  story  of 
"The  Veiled  Prophet  of  Khorassan"  in  jMoore's  ImUu 
Pookh.  —  Chambers,  Cijclopa'dia,  s.  v. ;  Hoefer,  Kour. 
Biofi.  Generale,  i,  82;  D'llerbelot,  Biblioth.  Orientale,  s. 
v.  JMocanna.     (J.W.M.) 

Hak'katan,  or  rather  Katam  (Heb.  Kaian',  X'^'\^i 
witli  the  article  "|^i?v],  the  little  or  junior ;  Sept.  'AKKa- 
rar,  Yulg.  /■Jccilan),  a  descendant  (or  native)  of  Azgad 
and  father  of  Johanan,  which  last  retunied  with  110 
male  retainers  from  Babylon  with  Ezra  (Ezra  viii,  12). 
B.C.  ante  459. 

Hakkoie.     See  En-hak-kore. 

Hak'koz  (1  Chron.  xxiv,  10).     See  Koz. 

Haku'pha  {Chahupha',  XS^pn.crooi-^rf;  but,  ac- 
cording to  Fiirst,  incitement,  a  Chaldaizing  form;  Sept. 
I  '\Kov(pd  and  'Axi^a),  one  of  the  Nethinim  whose  de- 
,  scendants  returned  from  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezra 
I  ii,51;  Neh.  vii,53).  B.C.  a'nte  536. 
I  Ha'lah  (Hebrew  C/*afoc/<',  n^rt,  signif.  iinkiiowni ; 
i  Sept.  'E\«6  and  'A\a£,  Vulg.  IIula;'h\\t  in  1  Chroii.  v, 
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26,  Sept.  Xn\d,  A'ulc;.  Lahela'),  a  city  or  district  of  Me- 
dia, upon  the  river  (iozaii,  to  wliicli,  among  otlicr  ]ilaces, 
the  captives  of  Israel  Avere  transplanted  by  the  Assyrian 
kings  (2  Kings  xvii,  G ;  xviii,  1 1 ;  1  Chron.  v,  iC).  Many, 
after  Bochart  {Geog.  Sacra,  iii,  14,  p.  220),  have  con- 
ceived this  Halah  or  Chalach  to  be  the  same  with  the 
Calaii  or  Kclach  of  (ien.  x,  11,  the  Calacine  (KaXn- 
Kivli)  whicli  Ptolemy  places  to  the  north  of  Assyria  (vi, 
1),  tlie  Calarhcne  (Ka\ax)]rii)  of  Strabo  (xi,  530),  in  the 
plain  of  the  Tigris  around  Nineveh.  But  tliis  is  proba- 
bly a  ditt'erent  place,  the  modern  Kalah-.Shergat.  INIa- 
jor  Kennell,  identifying  the  Gozan  witli  the  Kizzil-Ozan, 
indicates  as  lying  along  its  banks  a  district  of  some  ex- 
tent, and  of  great  beauty  and  fertility,  called  Chalchal, 
having  within  it  a  remarkably  strong  position  of  the 
same  name,  situated  on  one  of  the  hills  adjoining  to  the 
mountains  which  separate  it  from  the  province  of  Ghi- 
lan  {(Jeofj.  of  Herod,  p.  390).  The  Talmud  understands 
Cholwan,  five  days'  journey  from  Bagdad  (Fiirst,  Lvx.  s. 
v.).  Ptolemy,  hov.'ever,  mentions  (v,  18)  another  prov- 
ince in  Meso\)Otamia  of  a  similar  name,  namely,  Chalci- 
its  (XaXidric),  which  he  places  between  Anthemusia 
(compare  Strabo,  xvi,  1,§  27)  and  tiauzonitis  (Gozan); 
and  this  appears  to  be  the  true  llalah  of  the  Bible.  It 
lay  along  the  banks  of  the  Upper  Khabiir,  extending 
from  its  soiu-ce  at  Ras  el-Ain  to  its  junctioi*  with  the 
Jerujer,  as  the  name  is  thought  to  remain  in  the  modern 
Gla,  a  large  moimd  on  this  river,  above  its  junction 
with  the  Jerujer  (Layard,  A'iii.  and  Jjab.  p.  312,  note). 
Halah,  Habor,  and  Gozau  were  situated  close  together 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Euphrates  (Kawlinson,  A  ncknt 
Monarchies,  i,  246). — Kitto,  s.  v. 

Halacha.     See  Haggadaii  ;  Midisash. 

Ha'lak  (Heb.  Ckaluk',  p\'^,  smooth  ;  Sept.  'A«X«'k 
and  X£/\x«'\  the  name  (or,  rather,  epithet)  of  a  hill 
(pbnfl  "inn,  both  with  the  axi.  =  ihi  bare  mount)  near 
the  territory  of  Seir,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  Ca- 
naan, among  the  conquests  of  Joshua  (Josh,  xi,  17 ;  xii, 
7 ) ;  so  calletl,  doubtless,  from  its  bald  appearance,  making- 
it  a  landmark  in  that  direction.  Hence  it  is  used  by 
Joshua,  as  Beersheba  was  used  by  later  writers,  to  mark 
the  southern  limit  of  the  country' — "  So  Joshua  took  all 
that  land  .  .  .  Irom  the  Mount,  llahd;  that  goeth  up 
to  Seir,  even  unto  Baal-gad,  in  the  valley  of  Lebanon, 
under  Mount  Hermon."  The  situation  of  the  mountain 
is  thus  pretty  definitely  indicated.  It  adjoins  Edom, 
and  lay  on  the  southern  border  of  Palestine ;  it  must, 
consequently,  have  been  in,  or  verj'  near,  the  great  val- 
ley of  the  Arabah.  The  expression,  "that  goeth  up  to 
Self'  ("l"^?b  "^^^.'iTi),  is  worthy  of  note.  Seir  is  the 
mountainous  province  of  Edom  [see  SeirJ;  and  Mount 
Halak  would  seem  to  have  been  connected  with  it,  as 
if  running  up  towards  it,  or  joining  it  to  a  lower  dis- 
trict. About  ten  miles  south  of  the  Dead  Sea  a  line  of 
vaked  white  cliffs,  varying  in  height  from  oO  to  150 
feet,  runs  comjjletely  across  the  Arabah.  As  seen  from 
the  north,  the  cliffs  resemble  a  ridge  of  hills  (and  in  this 
aspect  the  word  "in  might  perhaps  be  apjilied  to  them), 
shutting  in  the  deep  valley,  and  connecting  the  moim- 
tain  chain  on  the  west  with  the  mountains  of  Seir  on 
the  east.  It  is  possibly  this  ridge  which  is  referred  to 
in  Numli.  xxiv,  3, 4,  and  Josh,  xv,  2,  3,  under  the  name 
'•Ascent  of  Akrabbim,"  and  as  marking  the  south-east- 
ern border  of  Judah;  and  it  might  v.ell  be  called  the 
bald  mountain,  vhich  ascends  to  Seir.  It  was  also  a  nat- 
ural landmark  for  the  southern  boimdary  f)f  Palestine, 
as  it  is  near  Kedesh-barnea  on  tlie  one  side,  and  the 
northern  ridge  of  Edom  on  the  other.  To  this  ridge, 
bounding  the  land  in  the  valley  on  the  south,  is  appro- 
priately opposed  on  the  north,  "  Baal-gad,  in  the  valleij 
of  Lebanon"  (Keil  on  Joshua  xi,  17).  The  cliffs,  and 
the  scenery  of  the  siurounding  region,  are  minutely  de- 
scribed by"  Robinson  {Bib.  Res.  ii,  113,  116.  120).— Kit- 
to,  s.  V.  Still,  the  peculiar  term,  "  the  bald  mountain," 
seems  to  require  some  more  cUstinctive  eminence,  per- 


haps in  this  general  range.  Schwarz  thinks  it  may  be 
identified  with  Jebel  Madura,  on  the  south  frontier  of 
Judah,  between  tlic  south  end  of  the  Dead  Sea  and 
wady  Gaian  (^Palestine,  p.  20);  marked  on  Robinson's 
map  a  little  south  of  the  famous  pass  Nukb  cs-Sufah. 

Haldane,  James  Alexander,  brother  of  the 
following,  was  born  at  Duntk-e  July  14,  1708.  Having 
imbibed  the  family  passi<!n  for  the  sea,  he  was  apjioint- 
ed  captahi  of  the  Melville  Castle  in  1793.  The  vessel, 
however,  did  not  sail  lor  four  montlis,  and  during  that 
interval  a  great  change  took  place  in  captain  Haldane's 
character.  He  became  serious  and  thoughtful  on  the 
subject  of  religion,  and,  having  determined  to  follow  the 
example  of  his  brother,  who  had  already  rtliiu|uished 
the  seafaring  life,  he  disposed  of  his  command  for  £0(100, 
and  his  share  in  the  property  of  the  ship  and  stores  for 
£G000  more.  With  this  fortune  of  £15,000  he  retired 
with  his  wife  to  Scotland  in  1794,  and  gave  himself  uj) 
to  those  religious  inquiries  which  now  engrossed  his 
chief  concern.  Several  years  elapsed  before  his  views 
were  established;  but  at  length  he  attained  to  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  truth  as  well  as  peace  in  believing.  I\Ir. 
James  Haldane,  having  plenty  of  time  at  command,  oc- 
cupied himself  with  many  plans  of  Christian  usefulness; 
among  which  the  opening  of  Sabbath-schools,  and  itin- 
erant preaching,  at  first  in  the  villages  around  Edin- 
burgh, and  afterwards  in  the  other  large  towns  of  Scot- 
land, were  the  chief.  His  principal  coadjutor  in  these 
labors  of  love  was  John  Campbell,  the  African  traveller. 
In  company  with  that  zealous  Christian,  IMr.  Haldane 
made  successive  tours  throughout  all  Scotland  as  far  as 
Orkney,  and  those  who  were  awakened  by  their  preach- 
ing were,  through  the  liberality  of  Mr.  Robert  Haldane, 
accommodated  with  suitable  places  of  worshi]).  Mr. 
James  eventually  accepted  the  office  of  slated  pastor  in 
the  Tabernacle,  Leith  Walk,  Edinburgh,  and  in  tliat 
cai  acity  he  exercised,  without  any  emolument,  all  the 
jiublic  and  private  duties  of  a  minister  with  unbroken 
fidelity  and  zeal  for  a  period  of  fifty  years.  Although 
he  vacillated  on  some  points  of  Church  government,  he 
and  his  brother  remaiued  steadfast  in  their  adherence  to 
the  general  ])rinciples  of  the  Scotch  Baptists.  He  died 
in  Edinburgh  Feb.  8,  1851.  Besides  a  number  of  con- 
troversial tracts,  he  i)ublishcd  A  Vicu-  of  the  social  ll'or- 
ship  offhefrsi  Christ iai>.'<  ( i:binb.  1805,  Vlmo):— Man's 
Responsibility  and  tin  Krl,  i,t  if  the  A  (onement  (Edinb. 
1842,  Vlmoy.  —  Krjinsi/iou  of  (kdatians  (Edinb.  1848, 
12mo):  —  Inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  (Edinb.  1845, 
12mo).  —  J amieson.  Religious  Biography,  p.  242;  Rich, 
Biog.  Diet.  s.  v.  Haldane ;  Lives  of  the  Brothers  JJaldanc 
(1852,  8vo) ;  Belcher,  Memoir  of  Robert  and  James  A  l- 
exander  Haldane,  etc.  (Amer.  Tract  Soc.) ;  New  England- 
er,  April,  1801,  p.  269.     See  Independents,  III. 

Haldane,  Robert,  an  eminent  Christian  jjhilan- 
thropist,  was  born  in  London  (of  Scotch  parents)  Feb. 
28,  1764,  and  inherited  a  large  property.  His  early 
manhood  v.as  spent  in  the  navy;  he  was  aftcnvards  an 
enthusiastic  Democrat  in  politics,  and  welcomed  the 
French  Revolution.  After  this  excitement  subsided  he 
was  converted,  and  resolved  on  dedicating  his  life  to 
missionarj'  labors.  India  was  the  chosen  field,  and, 
having  secured  the  promised  co-operation  of  :Messrs. 
Innes,  E-i\-ing,  and  Bogue,  of  Gosport,  to  whom  he  guar- 
anteed adequate  stipends,  he  apjilicd  to  the  Indian  gov- 
ernment to  sanction  his  enterprise.  The  East  India 
Company  directors,  after  much  deliberation,  resolved 
that  the"  superstitions  of  Hindostan  should  not  lie  dis- 
turbed. Mr.  Haldane  now  determined  to  cmiiloy  his 
resources  in  spreading  the  (Jospel  at  home,  and,  in  con- 
junction with  Rowland  Hill  and  other  eminent  evan- 
gelists, he  was  instrumental  in  awakening  an  extensive 
revival  of  religion  througliout  Scotland.  The  General 
Assemblv  (1800)  forliade  field-preaching,  and  discoiur- 
aged  the  revival.  3Ir.  Haldane  therefore  seceded  from 
tlie  Established  Church,  and  at  his  own  expense  erected 
places  of  worship,  imder  the  name  of  Tabernacles,  in  all 
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the  large  to^vns  of  Scotland,  and  educated  300  j'oung 
men  under  Dr.  Bogue  at  Gosport,  Mr.  Ewing  at  Glas- 
gow, and  Mr.  lunes  at  Diuidee.  He  also  organized  a 
theological  school  at  Paris.  His  attention  was  subse- 
quently directed  to  the  evangelization  of  Africa.  To 
commence  this  undertaking,  he  procured  tliirty  yoiuig 
children  from  Sierra  Leone  to  receive  a  Christian  edu- 
cation at  his  expense,  and  gave  a  bond  for  £7000  for 
their  board  and  education,  which,  however,  the  friends 
of  emancipation  in  London  xuidertook  to  defraj'.  This 
is  only  one  specimen  of  his  munificence.  His  personal 
labors"  in  awakening  a  religious  spirit  in  the  south  of 
France  were  successfid  beyond  his  own  most  sanguine 
expectations;  and  both  at  Geneva  and  Montauban  he 
sowed  the  seeds  of  truth,  which  are  bearing  good  fruit 
to  this  day  in  the  Protestant  churches  of  France.  Mr. 
Ilaldanc  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  management  of 
the  Continental  Society  and  the  Bible  Society  of  Edin- 
burgh; and  ill  the  painful  controversy  relative  to  the 
circulation  of  the  Apocrypha  by  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society,  which  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  lat- 
ter. He  was  the  author  of  T/ie  Evidence  and  A  iithority 
of  (Urine  Revelation  (3d  ed.  1839,  2  vols.  12mo) :—.-!« 
Exposition  of  thi  Epistle  to  the  Romans  (Lond.  1839,  2 
vols.  12mo): — Verbal  Inxpiration  (6th  ed.  1853,  12mo); 
and  various  controversial  pamjihlcts.  He  died  Dec.  12, 
18-12.— Jamieson,  Relifumti  Bln./raphy,  p.  240 ;  Rich,  Bi- 
of/r.  Dictionary ;  Darling,  Liris  (ft/ie  Brothers  Ilaldane 
(Lond.  1852, 8vo);  Belcher,  .l/c)«o//-  of  Robert  and  James 
A  k.r<tnder  Ilaldane  (Amer.  Tract.  Soc). 

Halde,  Du.     See  Du  Halde. 

Hale,  John,  a  Congregational  minister,  was  born 
June  3,  1030,  in  Charlestown,  Mass.  He  graduated  at 
Harvard  College  in  1G57,  and  was  ordained  first  pastor 
of  the  newly-fiirmed  ( 'liurch  at  Beverley,  Sept.  20,  1667, 
where  he  remained  until  his  death.  May  15,  1700.  He 
published  an  Election  ,Sennon  (1684),  and  ,1  modest  In- 
quiry into  the  Nature  of  Wltclicrnft.  (did  lime  Persons 
ijuilty  of  that  Crime  may  In'  eoiirirlid.  mid  the  Means 
used  for  their  Dhcovery  disfiissrd,  Imlh  neynticely  and 
offirmatirely,  accordiny  to  Scripture  and  Experience 
(18mo,  1697).— Spragiie,  Annals,  i,  168. 

Hale,  Sir  Matthew,  was  born  at  Alderley, 
Gloucestershire,  Nov.  1,  1609,  admitted  at  IMagdalen 
Hall,  Oxford,  in  162(;,  and  at  Lincoln's  Inn  in  1629.  In 
1(>53  (under  the  Commonwealth)  he  was  made  one  of 
the  judges  of  the  Common  Bench,  and  in  1671  he  was 
elected  to  l)e  chief  justice  of  the  King's  Bench.  He  died 
Doc.  25,  1676.  He  was  a  learned  lawyer,  an  upright 
judge,  a  i)ioua  Christian.  The  only  spot  upon  his  mem- 
ory as  a  criminal  judge  is  the  notorious  fact  of  his  hav- 
ing condemned  two  wretclied  women  for  witchcraft,  at 
the  assizes  at  Bury  St.  Edmund's,  in  the  year  1665. 
Hale,  in  the  course  of  the  trial,  avowed  himself  a  believer 
in  witchcraft,  and  the  jury  found  the  prisoners  guilty, 
notwillistanding  many  imparlial  by-standers  declared 
that  tliey  disl)elieved  the  charge.  No  reprieve  was  grant- 
ed, and  tlie  i)risoners  were  executed.  Hale  was  a  volu- 
minous writer.  Of  his  legal  publications  we  make  no 
mention  here;  besides  them  he  wrote  An  Abstract  of  the 
Christian  Heliyion ;— .  1  Discourse  nflieliyion  .-—Contem- 
p/ation-i,  Moral  and  Dirine:—The  Knoivledr/e  of  Christ 
crucified  (new  ed.  Glasg.  1828,  12mo).  These  and  other 
minor  pieces  are  gathered  in  his  1 1 ',)/■/•.>,■,  Moral  and  lie- 
liyious.  edited  by  the  Rev.  T.  rhirlwall,  M..\.  (London, 
1H05,  2  vols.  8vo).  See  Burnet,  /,//;-  of  Sir  M.  Hale 
(London,  I6H2,  I2mo;  also  prefixed  to  bis  Works,  above 
named);  Baxter,  Xotes  on  the  /.Iff  „„d  Death  o/'A'jV  M. 
//(//'' (Lond.  1682, 12m<i;  reprinted,  with  Uak-'HThour/hts 
on  IMif/ion,  Lond.  180,5,  12mo);  Campbell,  Lives  of'  the 
Chief  Justices;  Enijlish  Cyclopccdia;  AUibone,  Diet,  of 
A  ulhors,  s.  v. 

Hales,  .Tons,  of  Eton,  usually  called  the  "ever- 
memorable,"  nn  eminent  English"  scholar  and  divine, 
was  born  in  Bath.  1584.  and  educated  at  Corpus  Christi 
College,  Oxford.    In  1606  he  was  elected  fellow  of  Mer- 


ton  College,  and  -wns  employed  by  Sir  H.  Savile  in  the 
preparation  of  his  fine  edition  of  Chrysostom,  published 
in  1613.  His  attainments  in  Greek  gaijied  him  the  pro- 
fessorship of  that  language  at  Oxford  in  1612,  and  in 
1613  he  was  ordained  and  become  feUow  of  Eton.  In 
1618  he  accompanied  Sir  D.  Carleton  to  the  Hague  as 
his  chaplain,  and  attended  him  to  the  Synod  of  Dort  (q. 
v.).  He  went  to  that  celebrated  body  a  Calvinist,  and 
left  it  an  Arminian,  as  is  shomi  by  a  letter  of  Farindon 
(q.  v.),  prefixed  to  Hales's  Golden  Remains,  in  which  he 
says-  "At  the  well-pressing  of  John  iii,  16  by  Episco- 
pius  there,  /  Ud  John  Calvin  good-niyht,  as  he  has  often 
told  me"  (see  Jackson,  Life  of  Farindon,  p.  xlix).  In 
1636  he  wrote  for  Chillingworth  a  tract  on  Schism,  in 
which  he  rebuked  the  claims  of  high  Episcopacy.  Laud 
sought  to  gain  over  the  great  Greek  scholar,  and  offered 
him  any  preferment  he  pleased.  In  1639  he  was  made 
canon  of  Windsor,  but  was  deprived  in  1642.  Refusing 
to  subscribe  to  the  "  covenant,"  he  was  compelled  to 
wander  from  place  to  place,  and  at  last  he  had  to  sell 
his  library  for  bread.  He  died  May  19, 1656.  No  man 
of  his  time  had  greater  rejiutation  for  scholarship  and 
piety.  Bishop  Pearson  s[)caks  of  him  as  a  "man  of  as 
great  a  sharpness,  quickness,  and  subtQty  of  wit  as  ever 
this  or  perhaps  any  nation  bred  ....  a  man  of  vast 
and  illimited  knowledge,  of  a  severe  and  profound  judg- 
ment." He  wrote  unwillingly,  and  published  but  a  few 
tracts  in  his  lifetime ;  but  after  his  death  a  number  of 
his  sermons  and  miscellaneous  pieces  were  collected  un- 
der the  title  of  Golden  Remains  of  the  Ever-memorable 
John  Hales  (London,  1659,  8vo ;  best  ed.  1673, 4to) ;  his 
Letters  concerning  the  Synod  of  Dort  are  published  -in 
the  edition  of  1673.  An  edition  of  his  Whole  Works 
(with  the  language  modernized)  was  published  by  lord 
Hailes  in  1765  (3  vols.  12mo).  See  Des  Maizeaux,  Life 
of  Hales  (Lond.  1719,  8vo) ;  General  Biog.  Dictionary  ; 
Jackson,  Life  of  Farindon  (prefixed  to  Farindon's  Ser- 
mons, vol.  i ) ;  Wood,  A  thence  Oxoniensis,  ii,  124 ;  Herzog, 
Real-Encyklop.  v,  476-7 ;  AUibone,  Diet,  of  Authors,  s.  v. 

Haliburton.     See  Halyburtox. 

Half-communion,  the  withholding  the  cup  from 
the  laity  in  the  Lord's  Supper.  "  This  practice  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  was  first  authorized  by  Innocent  III, 
and  then  made  obligatory  by  the  Council  of  Constance ; 
and  one  motive  for  the  innovation  appears  to  have  been 
to  exalt  the  priesthood  by  giving  them  some  exclusive 
privilege  even  in  communion  at  the  Lord's  table.  Tran- 
substantiation  and  half-communion,  or  communion  in 
one  kind  only,  are  ingeniously  linked  together.  Ro- 
manists believe  that  Christ,  whole  and  entire,  his  soul, 
body,  and  divinit_y,  is  contained  in  either  species,  and 
in  tli2  smallest  particle  of  each.  Hence  they  infer  that, 
Avhether  the  communicant  receive  the  bread  or  the  wine, 
he  enjoys  the  full  benefit  of  the  sacrament.  Therefore, 
to  support  the  monstrous  dogma,  the  sacrament  is  di- 
vided in  two  :  transubstantiation  justifies  communion  in 
one  kind,  and  communion  in  one  kind  proves  the  truth 
of  transubstantiation.  In  thus  denying  the  cup  to  the 
laity,  the  institution  of  Christ  is  mutilated,  the  express 
Ian'  of  the  Gospel  perverted,  and  the  practice  of  the 
apostles  nl)andoned.  The  withholding  the  cup  was  one 
of  till'  -rievanees  which  induced  the  Hussites  to  resist 
the  usurpations  of  the  Church  of  Rome"  {Faivax,  Eccles. 
Diet.  s.  v.).     See  Lohd's  Supi-ek. 

Half-way  Covenant,  a  scheme  adopted  by  the 
Congregational  churches  of  New  England  in  order  to 
extend  the  privileges  of  church  membership  and  infant 
itaptism  beyond  the  pale  of  actual  communicants  at  the 
Lord's  table.  Stoddard,  of  Northampton,  vindicated  it, 
and  Jonathan  Edwards  opposed  it.  This  struggle  caused 
Edwards's  removal  from  Northampton.  It  is  now  aban- 
doned by  the  orthodox  Congregationalists.— Hurst,  Ra- 
tionalism, p.  538  i  Upham,  Ratio  Disciplince,  xxi.  See 
Congregationalists  ;  Edwards,  Jonathan. 

Hal'hul  (Heb.  ChalchuV,  ^Wbn,  etymol.  doubtful, 
but.  according  to  FUrst,  full  of  hollows;  Sept.  'AXoi^X  v. 
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r.  AiXnvci'),  a  town  in  the  highlands  of  Jiidah.  mentioned 
in  the  fourth  gronp  of  six  north  of  Hchron  (Keil, ./(«/;. p. 
387),  amonfj  them  Beth-ziir  and  Gedor  (Josh,  xv,  58). 
Jerome  (^Oiiomusf.  s.  v.  Elul)  says  it  existed  in  his  time 
near  Hebron  as  a  small  village  ("  vilula")  by  the  name 
oi Alula.  Ur.  Kobinson  found  it  in  the  modern  Ilulind, 
a  short  distance  north  of  Hebron,  consistinj;  of  a  ruined 
nioS(iue  (called  Neby  Yunas  or  "Prophet  Jonah")  upon 
a  loiij;-  liil!,  surrounded  by  the  remains  of  ancient  walls 
and  foundations  {Researches,  i,  319).  During  his  last 
visit  to  Palestine  he  visited  it  again,  and  describes  it  as 
situated  high  on  the  eastern  brow  of  the  ridge,  the  head 
town  of  tlie  district,  inhabited  by  an  incivil  people ; 
the  environs  are  thrifty  and  well  cultivated.  The  old 
mosque  is  a  poor  structure,  but  has  a  minaret  (new  ed. 
oi  Researches,  iii,  281).  Schwarz  also  identifies  it  with 
this  village  on  a  mount,  5  Eng.  miles  north-east  of  He- 
bron" {Palestine,  p.  107).  So  likewise  De  Saulcy  {Dead 
Sea,  i,  451).  The  hill  is  quite  a  conspicuous  one,  half 
a  mile  to  the  left  of  the  road  from  Jerusalem  to  Hebron, 
the  village  somewhat  at  its  eastern  foot ,  while  opposite 
it,  on  the  other  side  of  the  road,  is  Beit-sur,  the  modem 
rejiresentative  of  Beth-zur,  and  a  little  further  to  the 
north  IS  Jedur,  the  ancient  Gedor.  In  a  Jewish  tradi- 
tion quoted  by  Hottinger  {Cippi  I/ebraici,  p.  38),  and  re- 
])orteil  l)y  an  old  Hebrew  traveller  (Jo.  Chel,  1334 ;  see 
Carmody,  Itiii.  Hebrew,  p.  242),  it  is  said  to  be  the  burial- 
place  of  (iad,  David's  seer  (2  Sam.  xxiv,  11).  Hence  it 
was  for  a  time  a  place  of  Jewish  pilgrimage  (Wilson, 
Lands  of  Bible,  i,  384).  See  also  the  citations  of  Zunz 
in  Asher's  Benj.  ofTudela  (ii,  437,  note).    See  Chellus. 

Ha'li  (Heb.  Chali'.  'h'n,  necHace ;  Sept.  'AXi  v.  r. 
'AXf^  and  'OoXfi).  a  town  on  the  border  of  the  tribe  of 
Asher.  mentioned  between  Helkath  and  Beten  (Josh. 
xix,  25).  Schwarz  thinks  it  may  be  the  Clialon  (Cy- 
amon)  of  Judith  ^-ii,  3,  opposite  Esdraelon,  and  there- 
fore near  the  range  of  Carmel  {Palest,  p.  191) ;  but  the 
readnig  of  that  passage  is  doubtful  (see  Arnald,  Com- 
vient.  ad  loc),  and  such  an  identitication  would  place 
Hali  far  remote  from  the  associated  localities,  which 
seem  to  indicate  a  position  on  the  eastern  boundary,  at 
a:)me  distance  i'rom  its  northern  extremitj-.  Accord- 
ingly Van  de  Yelde  suggests  {Memoir,  p.  318)  that 
"perhaps  the  site  of  this  citj^  may  be  recognised  in  that 
of  Alia,  a  place  where  the  rock-heivni  foundations  of  a 
large  city  are  seen,  on  the  south-east  side  of  the  village 
of  IM'aha,  rather  more  than  five  hours  north-east  of 
Akka;  the  tell  of  M'alia  would  seem  to  have  fonned  the 
acropolis  of  the  ancient  city." 

Halicarnas'-sus  ('AXKcrrpvao-o-oc),  in  Caria  of  Asia 
IMinor,  a  city  of  great  renown,  as  being  the  birthplace 
of  Herodotus  and  of  the  later  historian  Dionysuis,  and 
as  embellished  In'  the  mausoleum  erected  by  Artemisia, 
but  of  no  Biblical  interest  except  as  the  residence  of  a 
Jewish  population  in  the  periods  between  the  Old  and 
New'  Testament  histories.  In  1  ]\Iacc.  xv,  23,  this  city 
is  specified  as  containing  such  a  ]iopulation.  The  de- 
cree in  Josephus  {Ant.  xiv,  10,  23),  where  the  Romans 
direct  that  the  Jews  of  Halicamassus  shall  be  allowed 
tlieir  national  usage  of  proseuehne,  or  prayer-chai^els  by 
the  sea-side  {rac  TrpoaevxaQ  TroinaQat  Trpog  ry  OaXda- 
rry  Kara  to  Trdrptov  i^Oog),  is  interesting  when  com- 
pared with  Acts  xvi,  13.  This  city  ivas  celebrated  for 
its  harbor  and  for  the  strength  of  its  fortifications;  but, 
having  made  a  vigorous  and  protracted  defense  against 
Alexander  the  Great,  he  was  so  much  enraged  that, 
\ipon  gaining  at  length  possession  of  it,  he  destroyed  it 
by  fire — a  calamity  from  which  it  never  recovered.  A 
plan  of  the  site  is  given  in  Koss,  Reisen  avf  dm  Griech, 
hueln,  i,  30  (copied  in  Smith's  Diet,  of  Class.  Georj.  s.  v.). 
The  sculptures  of  the  mausoleum  are  the  subject  of  a 
paper  by  ]Mr.  Newton  hi  the  Classical  Museum,  and 
.many  of  them  are  now  in  the  British  IMuseum  (see  also 
his  full  work,  Ducoveries  at  Ifalicarnassus,  etc.,  Lond. 
1862-3).  The  modem  name  of  the  place  is  Budi-um, — 
Smith,  8.  V. 


Hall  occurs  in  the  A.V.  of  the  N.  T.  three  times; 
twice  (Matt,  xxvii,  27;  Mark  xv,  IG)  in  reference  to 
the  Trpairwpiov,  prtelorium,  or  residence  of  the  Pomau 
governor  at  Jerusalem,  which  was  either  the  palace  l)uilt 
l)y  the  elder  Herod,  or  the  tower  of  Antonia;  his  usual 
abode  was  at  CiBsarea  (Acts  xxiii,  23).  Mark  adds  to 
the  word  oiiXi';,  as  he  is  wont  in  other  cases,  an  explana- 
torj'  phrase,  b  {(tti  irpairiiipiov  (Vulg.  ati-iumjirwtorii). 
In  Luke  xxii,  55,  aiiXi)  means  the  open  court  or  quacl- 
rangle  belonging  to  the  high-priest's  house,  such  as  was 
common  to  Oriental  dwellings.  It  has  the  same  mean- 
ing in  Matt,  xxvi,  G9,  and  Mark  xiv,  Gfi,  and  in  both 
passages  is  incorrectly  rendered  "  palace"  in  the  A.  V., 
as  the  adverbs  tgw  and  Kcirio  plainly  distinguish  the 
avXi)  from  the  oIko^  to  which  it  was  attaclied  (Luke 
xxii,  54).  So  in  Luke  xi,  21.  In  John  x,  1,  IG,  it  means 
a  "sheep-fold,"  and  in  Kev.  xi,  2,  the  outer  "court"  of 
the  Temple.  The  aitXfi  was  entered  from  the  street  by 
a  irpoavXiov  or  vestibule  (IVIark  xiv,  68),  through  a  ttxi- 
Xojv  or  ported  (Matt,  xxvi,  71),  in  which  was  a  ^vpa  or 

u-icket  {John  x.vin,l(j;  Acts  xii,  13) Kitto,s.v.    AvXi) 

is  the  equivalent  for  ~ii£Il,  an  inclosed  or  fortified  space 
(Gesenius,  Thesuur.  p.  512),  in  many  places  in  the  O.  T. 
where  the  Vulg.  and  A.  Vers,  have  respectively  villa  or 
viculus,  "village,"  or  atrium,  "court,"  chiefly  of  the  tab- 
emacle  or  Temple.  Sec  Coiirr.  The  hall  or  court  of 
a  house  or  palace  would  probabh'  be  an  inclosed  but  lui- 
covered  space,  impluvium,  on  a  lower  level  than  the 
apartments  of  the  lowest  floor  Avhich  looked  into  it. — 
Smith,  s.  V.     See  House. 

Hall,  Charles,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
born  at  Williamsport,  Pa.,  June  23,  1799,  and  graduated 
at  Hamilton  College  in  1824  with  great  distinction. 
He  passed  his  theological  studies  at  Princeton,  was  li- 
censed in  1827,  and  ajipointed  soon  after  assistant  sec- 
retarj-  to  the  Home  Missionary  Society.  In  1852  he 
went  to  Europe  for  his  health,  visited  most  of  that  con- 
tinent, and  returned  after  a  short  absence  to  his  accus- 
tomed duties.  He  died  Oct.  31,  1853.  He  edited  for 
several  years  The  I.'oine  Missionary ;  and  published  .1 
Tract  on  Plans  and  Mativi  s  for  the  E.rtension  of  Sub- 
bath  Schools  (1828)  -.—  The  Daili/  Verse  Expositor  (1832) : 
— ^4  Plan  for  systematic  Benevolence ;  and  .4  Sermon  on 
the  Woi-ld's  Conversion  (1841). — Sprague,  .1  nneds,  iv,  730. 

Hall,  Gordon,  a  Congregational  minister  and 
missionary  to  India.  He  -was  bom  in  Granville  (now 
Tolland),  Mass.,  April  8,  1781,  and  graduated  from  \\'il- 
liams  College  in  1808  with  the  first  honors  of  his  class. 
At  college  he  had  formed  the  acquaintance  of  Samuel 
J.  Mills  and  James  Richards,  afterwards  missionaries. 
He  commenced  the  study  of  theology  mider  Ebenezer 
Porter,  afterwards  president  of  Andover  Theological 
Seminary,  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1809,  and  supplied 
for  a  time  a  church  at  Woodl>ury.  But  from  the  time 
of  his  acquaintance  with  ISIills  it  seems  he  had  purposed 
to  become  a  missionarj-.  In  1810  he  went  to  Andover, 
was  ordained  at  Salem  Feb.  G,  1812,  and  sailed  on  the 
18th  from  Philadelphia  with  Xott  and  Rice,  arriving  in 
Calcutta  on  the  17th  of  June.  The  East  India  Com- 
pany refused  them  the  jirivilf  ge  of  laboring  or  remain- 
ing in  its  territory,  and  Messrs.  Hall  and  Nott  embarked 
for  Bombay,  where  they  arrived  Feb.  1 1,  1813.  Orders 
from  the  governor  general  followed,  commanding  them 
to  be  sent  to  England ;  but  by  the  courage  and  ^visdom 
of  jNlr.  Hall's  memorials,  the  governor  was  influenced  to 
repeal  his  order,  and  Mr.  Hall  remained.  He  laliored 
zealously  and  with  great  success  until  March  20,  1«2G, 
when  he  was  suddenly  cut  off  by  cholera.  i\lr.  Hall 
possessed  fine  abilities,  ardent  piety,  great  courage  and 
self-sacrifice.  His  indomitable  spirit,  and  the  ability 
of  his  ajipeals  to  the  governor  general,  did  much  to  open 
the  way  for  the  success  of  Christianity  in  hulia.— A  mer^ 
ican  Missionary  Memorial,  p.  41.     (G.  L.  T.) 

Hall,  Joseph,  D.D.,  bishop  of  Norwich,  was  bom 
at  Ashby-de-la-Zouch  July  1,  1574,  and  educated  at 
Emanuei  College,  Cambridge.    While  rector  of  Halstcd, 
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In  Suffolk, he  composed  his  "  Contemplations,'''  which  pro- 
ciiml  him  the  patroiiajrc  of  prince  Henry  and  the  rec- 
tory of  Wahham.  In  IGIG  lie  went  to  Paris  as  chap- 
lain to  the  En-,'lish  ambassador.  On  his  return  he  was 
appointed  by  kini;  James  to  the  deanery  of  Worcester 
(1G17),  and'in  the  followinj,'  year  he  accompanied  his 
royal  master  into  Scotland,  when  that  monarch  made  a 
pr"oi,'ress  into  the  northern  part  of  his  kingdom  to  prose- 
cute his  imprudent  scheme  of  erecting  Episcopacy  on 
the  ruins  of  Presbyterianism.  None  of  the  unpopular- 
ity, however,  of  that  measure  fell  upon  Hall,  whose  char- 
acter ^nd  principles  secured  him  the  esteem  and  respect 
of  the  most  eminent  Scotclimen  of  the  day.  He  was 
commanded  to  go  over  into  Holland  to  attend  the  Synod 
of  Dort  in  IGIS;  but  tiie  protracted  meetings  of  that 
convocation  made  sad  inroads  on  his  health,  and  alter 
two  months  he  rcturneil  with  an  impaired  constitution 
to  England.  In  1G27  he  was  raised  to  the  see  of  Exe- 
ter, and  afterwards,  without  any  solicitation,  to  that  of 
Norwich  in  1G41.  Amid  all  the  ecclesiastical  tyranny 
of  Laud,  bishop  Hall  preserved  his  moderation.  The 
bisliop,  however,  had  his  season  of  trial.  When  the 
popular  outcry  "No  bishops"  was  raised,  and  an  armed 
mol)  marched  against  the  House  of  Lords,  Hall,  with 
eleven  of  the  lords  spiritual,  joined  in  protesting  against 
the  measiures  which  were  passed  in  their  absence ;  and 
this  document  having  been  made  a  ground  of  impeach- 
ment, he,  with  his  protesting  brethren,  were  consigned 
to  the  Tower.  He  was  released  in  June  following  on 
giving  bail  for  £5000.  He  continued  for  a  year  to  ex- 
ercise his  episcopal  functions  in  Norwich  ;  but  the  pop- 
ular tide  again  set  in,  his  house  was  attacked,  his  prop- 
erty sequestrated,  himself  insulted,  aJid  in  meek  resigna- 
tion he  retired  into  a  small  place  called  Higham,  in 
Norfolk,  where  he  sjient  the  remaind:r  of  his  days  in 
acts  of  piety  and  charity,  and  at  length  died  Sept.  8, 
]G5G,  in  the  eighty-second  year  of  his  age.  Bishop 
Hall  was  a  "man  of  very  devotional  habits,  to  fortify 
v.iiich  h3  mide  a  most  rigid  distribution  of  his  time, 
lia\ing  sol  hours  for  prayer,  for  reading  divinity,  for 
general  literature  and  composition;  and  so  intense  was 
his  ardor  In  the  pursuit  of  intellectual  and  spiritual  i  ",- 
provcment,  that  for  a  time  he  observed  the  strictest  ab- 
stemiousness, taking  for  a  while  only  one  meal  a  day." 
For  his  depth  of  thought  and  elegance  of  language  he 
has  been  called  "the  Christian  Seneca."  His  writings 
consist,  besides  the  "Contemplations,"  of  sermons,  po- 
lemical and  i)ractical  tliecilogy,  and  correspondence;  the 
best  edition  is  W'orh,  villi  sinm  account  of  his  life  and 
vrilimjg  (edited  by  Peter  llall,(  (xford,  is?,?,  12  vols.fivo). 
Jlany  editions  of  the  CoiiidiipliiHiii,^  have  appeared. 
See  Hughes. /,;/;'  of  Jii.<lwp  1 1  nil;  Hook, /safe.  Bioq- 
raph'i,  V,  .')14 ;  Hicii,  Cyclop,  of  Bioyraphii,  s.  v. ;  Jamie- 
son,  U,4i!/ions  Bio;pap/ii/,  y,.  2-15;  Wordsworth,  A'cc/es, 
Jiidf/niplii/,  iv,  255. 

HaU,  Peter,  an  English  divine  and  theological 
writer,  was  born  in  1H(«.  He  studied  first  at  Winches- 
ter Collogf,  and  entered  Hrazenose  College,  Oxford,  in 
1«20.  He  was  ordained  in  1M2.S,  and  became  successive- 
ly curate  of  St.  Edmund's,  Salisl)ury;  rector  of  Millston, 
Wilts,  in  1«;M  ;  minister  of  Tavistock  chapel,  Drurv 
Lane,  London,  in  !«:{(;;  .ind  of  Long  Acre  chapel  in  184i. 
In  l«);j  he  removed  to  Hath,  and  became  minister  of  St. 
Thiimas's  cliai.el,  Walcot.  He  died  in  1840.  Hall  wrote 
JMir/iiiir  lilnrftae :  Doritmentu  connected  u-illi  the  lAtunjn 
of  the  Church  of  Km/land  (Bath,  1847,5  vols.  18mo)  :'^ 
l-'iii;/ment(t  liluif/ica  :  Documents  illustratire  of  the  lAt- 
uifn/ofihe  Church  of  Kuf/lamI (\inih.  1848,7  v<>"ls.  18mo): 
and  a  number  of  .Sermons.  Sir.  Hall  published  a  new 
English  edition  of  that  valuable  work.  The  //armom/  of 
the  I'rnlestunt  Confessions  (lK4L8vo\the  two  previous 
ICnglish  edition.s  of  which  (Camb.  1.58G,  12mo;  London, 
lG»:i,  4to)  had  become  very  scarce.  He  also  edited  the 
best  edition  of  the  works  of  his  ancestor,  bishop  Hall 
(Oxforil,  I«;57,  12  vols.);  and  wrote  Com/rer/ational  lie- 
form,  four  Sermons  with  notes  (London,"  18i5,5,  12mo).— 
Darling,  Cijck>p<Kdia  Bibhoy.  i,  1373 ;  Allibone,  Diction- 


ary of  Authors,  i,  7G1',  Gentleman's  ^fagazine,  Novem- 
ber, 1840. 

HaU,  Richard,  an  English  Komanist  writer,  was 
born  about  1540.  He  studied  at  tirst  at  Christ  College, 
Cambridge,  but  was  obliged  to  leave  it  in  1572  on  ac- 
count of  being  a  Roman  Cathohc.  He  then  went  to 
Douay,  and  afterw^ards  to  Italv-  Having  returned  to 
Douay,  he  became  professor  of  theology  in  the  English 
college  of  that  city.  He  became  successively  canon  of 
St.  Gery  of  Cambray,  then  of  the  cathedral  of  St.  Omer, 
and  finally  official  of  the  diocese.  He  died  in  1C04. 
He  published  several  works  of  contro\ersy,  such  as  De 
primariis  Caiisis  Tumidlviim  Belyicorum  (Douay,  1581) : 
— De  quinque  partita  Comcientia  (Douay,  1508,  4to). 
But  he  is  especially  known  for  his  Life  of  Bishop  Fish- 
er,  the  original  M.SS.  of  which  was  kept  by  the  English 
Benedictines  in  their  convent  of  Deeuward,  in  Lorraine. 
A  copy  of  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  Thomas  Bailej-,  son 
of  Bailey  or  Baily,  bishop  of  Bangor,  who  sold  it  to  a 
publisher :  the  work  appeared  under  the  name  of  Bailey 
(London,  1G55, 8vo;  Lond.  1730.  Timo).  See  Chalmers, 
General  Bio(j.  Diet. ;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Bioy.  Generale,  xxiii, 
140. 

Hall,  Robert,  one  of  the  most  eloquent  of  modern 
preachers,  was  born  at  Arnsby,  Leicestershire,  May  2, 
1764.  His  father,  M'ho  was  also  a  Baptist  minister  of 
good  repute,  early  remarked  his  talent,  and  gave  him 
every  opportunity  for  its  development.  It  is  said  that 
"  Edwards  On  the  Will  and  Butler's  A  nulogy  were  the 
chosen  companions  of  his  childhood,  being  perused  and 
reperused  with  intense  interest  before  he  was  nine  years 
old.  At  eleven  his  master,  INIr.  Simmons,  declared  him- 
self unable  any  longer  to  keep  jiace  with  his  pupil !" 
In  1773  he  was  placed  under  the  instruction  of  the 
learned  and  pious  John  Ryland,  of  Northampton.  At 
fifteen  he  became  a  student  in  the  Baptist  College  at 
Bristol,  and  at  eighteen  he  entered  King's  College,  Ab- 
erdeeiij  where  he  took  the  degree  of  M.A.  Here  lie 
"enjoyed  the  instruction  of  Drs.  Gerard,  Ogilvie,  Beat- 
tie,  and  Campbell,  and  also  formed  that  intimate  friend- 
ship with  Sir  James  INIackintosh  which  continued 
through  life.  Mr.  Hall  was  the  first  scholar  in  his  class 
through  his  collegiate  course."  In  1785  he  was  chosen 
as  colleague  with  Dr.  Caleb  Evans  in  the  ministry  at 
Broadmead  Chapel,  Bristol,  and  adjunct  ])rofessor  in  the 
Baptist  Academy  there.  Here  he  attained  great  popu- 
larity. His  father  died  in  1701 ;  and  the  same  jcar  a 
difference  with  Dr.  Evans  led  to  his  removing  from 
Bristol,  and  accepting  an  invitation  to  become  pastor  of 
the  Baptist  congregation  at  Cambridge  on  the  departure 
of  the  Rev.  Robert  Robinson,  ivho  had  adopted  L'nita- 
rian  views,  to  be  successor  to  Dr.  Priestley  at  Birming- 
ham. Hall  had  already  acqiured  considerable  celebrity 
as  a  preacher,  but  it  was  not  till  now  that  he  a]i]ieared 
as  an  author;  and  the  impulse  that  sent  him  to  the 
press  was  rather  political  than  theological.  His  first 
publication  (unless  we  are  to  reckon  some  anonymous 
contributions  to  a  Bristol  newspaper  in  1786-87)  was  a 
pamphlet  entitled  Christianity  consuteni  with  a  Love  of 
/■reedoni,  hehu/  an  Answer  to  a  Sermon  by  the  Rev.  John 
Clayton  (8vo,  1701).  Like  most  of  the  ardent  and  gen- 
erous minds  of  that  day,  he  was  strongly  excited  and 
carried  away  by  the  ho]>es  and  ])romises  of  the  French 
Revolution.  In  1703  he  published  another  liberal 
pamphlet,  entitled  ,1?)  Apolor/y  for  the  Freedom  of  the 
Press,  and  for  f/eneral  Liberty, which  brought  him  much 
rei)utation.  The  imjiression  that  had  been  made  upon 
him,  however,  by  the  irreligious  character  of  the  French 
re^-olutionarA'  movement  was  indicated  in  his  next  pub- 
lication, ^fodern  Iifddity  considered  with  i-espect  to  its 
Influence  oh  Society,  <i  Sermon  (8vo,  1800).  It  was  the 
pultlication  of  this  able  and  eloquent  sermon  which  first 
brought  Hall  into  general  notice.  From  this  time  what-, 
ever  he  jiroduced  attracted  immediate  attention.  "In 
1802  appeared  his  Reflections  on  War.  The  threatened 
invasion  of  Bonaparte  in  1803  brought  him  again  before 
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the  public  in  the  discourse  entitleil  Sentinienfs  siiifabk  to 
the  present  Crmn,  which  raised  Mr.  Hall's  reputation  for 
krjje  views  and  powerful  eloquence  to  the  liigliest  pitch. 
In  November,  1804,  owing  chiefly  to  a  disease  of  the 
spine,  attended  by  want  of  sufficient  exercise  and  rest, 
the  exquisitely  toned  mind  of  j\[r.  Hall  lost  its  balance, 
and  lie  who  had  so  long  been  the  theme  of  universal 
admiration  became  the  subject  of  as  extensive  a  sympa- 
thy. He  was  placed  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Arnold,  of 
Leicester,  where,  by  the  divine  blessing,  his  liealth  was 
restored  in  about  two  months.  But  similar  causes  pro- 
duced a  relajise  about  twelve  months  afterwards,  from 
which  he  was  soon  restored,  though  it  was  deemed  es- 
sential to  the  permanent  establishment  of  his  health 
that  he  should  resign  his  pastoral  charge  and  remove 
from  Cambridge.  Two  shocks  of  so  humiliating  a  ca- 
lamity within  the  compass  of  a  j-ear  deeply  impressed 
Mr.  Hall's  mind.  His  own  decided  persuasion  was  that 
he  never  before  experienced  a  thorough  transformation 
of  character;  and  there  can  be  no  question  that  from 
this  period  his  spirit  was  habitually  more  humble,  de- 
pendent, and  truly  devotional.  It  became  his  custom 
to  renew  every  birthday,  by  a  solemn  act,  the  dedica- 
tion of  himself  to  God,  on  evangelical  principles,  and  in 
the  most  earnest  sincerity  of  heart.  In  1807  he  became 
pastor  of  the  Baptist  church  in  Leicester,  where  he  soon 
after  married,  and  where  he  labored  most  successfully 
for  nearly  twenty  years.  At  no  period  was  he  more 
hapi\v,  active,  and  useful.  The  church,  when  he  left  it, 
■was  larger  than  the  whole  congregation  when  he  took 
the  charge  of  it.  But  his  influence  was  not  confined  to 
the  limits  of  his  parish.  He  took  an  active  part  in  aU 
the  noble  charities  of  the  age,  and  by  his  sermons, 
speeches,  and  writings  exerted  a  wide  influence  on  soci- 
ety, not  only  in  England,  but  on  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope, in  America,  and  in  India.  His  review  of  Zeal 
irithout  Innovation,  his  tracts  on  the  Terms  of  Commu- 
nion, and  his  sermons  on  the  A  dranlaf/es  of  Knovdedrje 
to  the  lower  Classes,  on  the  Discouragements  and  Sup- 
ports of  the  Christian  Ministry,  on  the  Character  of  a 
Chi~istian  Missionary,  on  the  Death  of  the  Princess  Char- 
lotte and  of  Rev.  Dr.  Ryland,  with  several  others,  were 
given  to  the  public  while  residing  here.  Here  also,  in 
1823,  he  delivered  his  admirable  course  of  lectures  on  the 
Socinian  Controversy,  partially  preserved  in  his  Worls. 
At  last,  in  1826,  he  removed  to  the  pastoral  care  of  his 
old  congregation  at  Broadmead,  Bristol,  and  here  he  re- 
mained till  his  death,  which  took  place  at  Bristol  on  the 
21st  of  Feb.,  1831.  Besides  occasional  contributions  to 
various  dissenting  periodical  publications.  Hall  published 
various  tracts  ancj  sermons  in  the  last  twenty  years  of 
his  life,  which,  along  with  those  alr;n<ly  mentioned,  have 
since  his  death  been  collected  under  the  title  of  Tlte 
Works  of  Robert  Hall,  M.A.,  iri/h  ii  brief  Memoir  of  his 
Life  hy  Dr.  Gregory,  and  Observations  (m  his  Character 
as  a  Preacher  by  John  Foster,  published  under  the  su- 
perintendence of  Olinthus  (iregor^-,  LL.D..  professor  of 
mathematics  in  the  Koyal  Military  Academy  (London, 
1831-32,  6  vols.  8vo;  11th  ed.  1853).  It  was  intended 
that  the  Life  should  have  been  written  by  Sir  James 
IVIackintosh,  but  he  died  (in  JMay,  1832)  before  begin- 
ning it.  Dr.  Gregory's  jNIemoir,  from  which  we  have 
abstracted  the  materials  of  this  article,  was  afterwards 
published  in  a  sepai'ate  form.  See  (iuECOKY,  Oi.ixthus. 
The  first  volume  of  Hall's  Works  contains  sermons, 
charges,  and  circular  letters  (or  addresses  in  the  name 
of  the  governing  body  of  the  Baptist  Church) ;  the  sec- 
ond, a  tract  entitled  On  Terms  of  Communion  (1815,  in  2 
parts),  and  another  entitled  The  essential  Difference  be- 
ttceeii  Christian  Baptism  and  the  Baptism  of  John  (a  de- 
fence of  what  is  called  the  practice  of  free  commimion, 
which  produced  a  powerful  effect  in  liberalizing  the 
practice  of  the  Baptist  community)  (1816  and  1818,  in 
2  parts) ;  the  third,  political  and  miscellaneous  tracts, 
extending  from  1791  to  1826,  and  also  the  Bristol  news- 
paper contributions  of  1786-87;  the  fourth,  reviews  and 
miscellaneous  pieces ;  the  fifth,  notes  of  sermons  and  let- 


ters. The  sixth,  besides  Dr. (Jrcgory's  memoir,  contains 
Mr.  Fosters  observations,  and  notes  taken  down  by 
friends  of  twenty-one  sermons.  The  American  reprint 
(New  York,  Harper  and  Brothers,  4  vols.  8vo)  contains, 
besides  what  is  given  in  the  English  edition,  a  number 
of  additional  sermons,  with  anecdotes,  etc.,  by  Kev.  .Jo- 
seph Belcher. 

Bobert  Hall  was  one  of  the  greatest  preachers  of  his 
age.  His  "excellence  did  not  so  much  consist  in  the 
predominance  of  one  of  his  powers  as  in  the  excunsite 
proportion  and  harmony  of  tliem  all.  The  richness,  va- 
riety, and  extent  of  his  knowledge  were  not  so  remark- 
able as  his  absolute  mastery  over  it.  There  is  not  the 
least  appearance  of  straining  after  greatness  in  liis  most 
magnificent  excursions,  but  he  rises  to  the  loftiest 
heights  with  the  most  childlike  ease.  His  style  as  a 
writer  is  one  of  the  clearest  and  simplest — the  least  en- 
cumbered with  its  own  beautj-— of  any  which  ever  has 
been  written.  His  noblest  passages  do  but  make  truth 
visible  in  the  form  of  beauty,  and  'clothe  upon'  abstract 
ideas  till  they  become  palpable  in  exquisite  shapes. 
'Whoever  wishes  to  see  the  English  language  in  its 
perfection,'  says  Dugald  Stewart,  'must  read  the  writ- 
ings of  Rev.  Kobert  Hall.  He  combines  the  beauties  of 
Johnson,  Addison,  and  Burke,  without  their  imperfec- 
tions.' "  He  is  distinguished,  however,  rather  for  ex- 
pression and  exposition  than  for  invention ;  he  was  an 
orator  rather  than  a  great  thinker.  But  as  an  orator 
he  will  rank  in  literature  with  Bossuet  and  Massillon. 
For  critical  estimates  of  him  by  Mackintosh  and  other 
eminent  men,  see  Life  of  Hall,  by  Gregorj-,  prefixed  to 
his  Works;  also  Eclectic  Magazine, \\\,  1;  North  Brit- 
ish Rerieic,  iv,  454;  North  American  Rerieti;  Ixiv,  384; 
MethndiM  Quarterly  Review,  iv,  516;  Quarterly  Review 
(Lond.),  xlvii,  IflO;  English  Cyclopcedia ;  Jamieson,  7?e- 
ligious  J-j'iiigraphy,  p.  246, 

Hallel  (^5^!',  Gr,  vfivoc;),  thei  designation  of  a  par- 
ticular ]iart  of  the  hymnal  service,  chanted  in  the  Tem- 
ple and  in  the  family  on  certain  festivals. 

1.  Origin  of  the  name,  contents  of  the  service,  etc.  The 
name  hallel',  'bh'il,  which  signifies 7)r«!«e,  is  kot  l^oxoi', 
given  to  this  distinct  portion  of  the  hymnal  service  be- 
cause it  consists  of  Psalms  cxiii-cxviii,  which  are  Psalms 
oi praise,  and  because  this  group  of  Psalms  begins  with 
Hallelujah,  l^'^^hhtl.  It  is  also  called  '''^^''^^t^  b^n,  the 
Egyptian  Hallel,  because  it  was  chanted  in  the  Tcm]ile 
whilst  the  Passover  lambs,  wliich  were  first  enjoined  in 
Egypt,  were  being  slain.  There  is  another  Hallel  called 
binsn  b^n,  the  Great  Hallel  (so  called  because  of  the 
reiterated  response  after  every  verse,  "  For  thy  mercy 
endureth  forever,"  in  Psa.  cxxxvi,  which  is  part  of  this 
Hallel),  which,  according  to  K.  Jehudah  (Pesachim,  118) 
and  JNIaimonides,  comprises  Psalms  cxviii-cxxxvi  (Jod 
Ha-Chezaka,  Hilchoth  Chamez  v.  Maza,  viii,  10).  Oth- 
ers, however,  though  agreeing  that  this  Hallel  ends  with 
Psalm  cxxxvi,  maintain  that  it  begins  with  Psalm  cxx 
or  Psalm  cxxxv,  4  {Pesachim,  118). 

2.  Time  and  manner  in  which  it  rras  chanted.— This 
hymnal  service,  or  Egyptian  ILalkl,was  chanted  at  the 
sacrifice  of  the  first  and  second  Pcsach,  after  the  daily 
sacrifice  on  the  first  day  of  Passover  ( Jlishna,  Pesachim, 
V,  7),  after  the  morning  sacrifice  on  the  Feast  of  Pente- 
cost, the  eight  days  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  ( :\[i>lma, 
Succa,  iv,  8),  and' the  eiglit  days  of  the  Feast  of  Dedica- 
tion (Mishna,  Taanith,  v,  5),  making  in  all  twenty  days 
in  the  j'ear.  '•  On  twelve  days  out  of  the  twenty,  viz., 
at  the  sacrifice  of  the  first  and  second  Pesach,  of  the  first 
dav  of  Pesach,  of  the  Feast  of  Pentecost,  and  of  the  eight 
days  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  the  flute  was  played 
before  the  altar  when  the  Ifalhl  was  chanted"  (iMishna, 
Pesnf/(«»(,ii, 3),  whilst  after  the  morning  sacrifice  during 
the  eight  days  of  the  Feast  of  Dedication  the  Hallel  wa.s 
chanted  without  this  accompaniment  of  the  flute.  The 
manner  in  which  these  hymns  of  praise  were  offered 
must  have  been  very  imposing  and  impressive.     The 
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Levites  who  could  be  spared  from  assisting  at  the  slay- 
iiij,'  of  the  sacriliccs  took  their  stand  before  the  altar, 
anil  chanted  the  JhiUel  verse  by  verse;  the  jieople  re- 
sponsively  repeated  every  verse,  or  burst  forth  in  sol- 
emn and  intoned  Jlalklujahs  at  every  pause,  whilst  the 
slaves  of  tlie  priests,  the  Levites,  and  the  respectable  lay 
peojile  assisted  in  playing  the  flute  (comp.  Pe««t7«'/n,  64, 
a;  Erachim,  10,  a,  b;  and  Tosip/ia  on  Cap.  i;  Sofa,  27, 
b;  Tiianith,  2S,  a,  b).  No  representatives  of  the  people 
(T:"Ta  ""i'lX)  were  required  to  be  present  at  the  Tem- 
ple at  the  morning  sacrilices  on  the  days  when  the  Mal- 
lei was  clianted  (Mishna,  Taanith,  iv,  4).  See  Sacki- 
vuv.. 

The  Egyptian  /Iidkl  was  also  chanted  in  private  fam- 
ilies at  tlic  celebration  of  the  Passover  on  the  tirst  even- 
ing of  this  feast.  On  this  occasion  the  Hallel  was  di- 
vided into  two  i^arts;  the  part  comprising  Psa.  cxiii  aiid 
cxiv  was  clianted  during  the  partaking  of  the  second 
cnji,  whilst  the  second  part,  comprising  PSa.  cxv  and 
cxvi,  was  chanted  over  the  fourth  and  finishing  cup 
(bbnn  nx  I'^PS  "I?31:  "iZJiaijMishnajPesacAmjX,?); 
and  it  is  generally  supposed  that  the  singing  of  the 
hymn  by  our  Saviour  and  his  disciples  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  Passover  supper  (Matt,  xxvi,  30;  Mark  xiv,  26) 
refers  to  tlie  last  part  of  this  Hallel.  (Dean  Alford 
[llrtek  Testament,  &A  luc]  strangely  confounds  this  Hal- 
lel with  the  Great  IhiUi-l.)  In  Babj-lon  there  was  an 
ancient  custom,  which  can  be  traced  as  far  back  as  the 
2d  century  of  the  Christian  asra,  to  recite  this  Hallel  on 
every  festival  of  the  new  moon  (Taanith,  28,  a),  omit- 
ting, Iiowevcr,  Psa.  cxv,  1-11,  and  cxvi,  1-11. 

The  great  llallel  (bl"ian.bbri)  was  recited  on  the 
first  evening  at  the  Passover  supper  by  those  who  wish- 
ed to  have  a  fifth  cup,  i.  e.  one  above  the  enjoined  num- 
ber (Maimiuiides,  Jod  Ifa-Chezaka,  Hilchoth  Chamez  u. 
Maza,  viii,  10).  It  Avas  also  recited  on  occasions  of 
great  joj',  as  an  expression  of  thanksgiving  to  God  for 
special  mercies  (Mishna,  Taanith,  iii,  9). 

3.  Present  me  of  the  IJxjmnal  Service The  Jews  to 

the  present  <lay  recite  the  Egj^itian  Hallel  at  the  morn- 
iiig  prayer  immediately  after  the  Eighteen  Benedictions 
(ma:?  nsi^'r)  on  all  the  festivals  of  the  year  except 
\ew  Year  and  the  Dai/  of  A  tonemenf,  omitting  Psa.  cxv, 
1-11,  and  cxvi,  1-1 1 ,  on  the  last  six  days  of  the  Feast  of 
Pa.ss()\-er,  and  on  the  new  moon.  Before  the  Hallel  is  re- 
cited tliey  jironounce  the  following  benediction :  "  Bless- 
ed art  thou,  Lord  our  God,  King  of  the  world,  who  hast 
sanctilicd  us  with  thy  commandments,  and  enjoined  upon 
us  to  recite  tlie  Hallel!"  At  the  Passover  supper,  on 
tlie  first  two  evenings  of  the  festival,  both  the  Egyptian 
Hallel  anil  the  (ireat  Hallel  are  now  recited;  the  "former 
is  still  divided  in  the  same  maimer  as  it  was  in  the  days 
of  our  Saviour. 

4.  Institution  of  this  Ifjimnal  Service.— It  is  now  im- 
possible to  ascertain  precisely  when  this  service  was  first 
instituted.  Some  of  the  Talmudists  affirm  that  it  was 
instituted  by  Moses,  others  say  that  Joshua  introduced 
it,  others  derive  it  from  Deborah,  David,  Hezekiah,  or 
Ilananiah,  Misliael  and  Azariah  (Pesachim,  117,  a). 
From  2  Cliron.  xxxv,  15,  we  see  that  the  practice  of  the 
Levites  chanting  the  Hallel  while  the  Paschal  lambs 
were  ui  the  act  of  being  slain  was  aheady  in  vogue  in 
the  days  of  Josiah,  and  it  is  not  at  all  improl)al)le  that  it 
was  customary  to  do  so  at  a  much  earlier  period. 

5.  A!7e;-«/«/-f .-Maimonides,  Jo>l  //„.(  %.~<,k„.  Ililchnth 
Chamez  u.  Maza,  sections  vii  and  viii,  vol.  i.  p.  2(;8-'>(;,-)  • 
Buxtorf,  Lexicon  Chaldaicum  Tahnudicum  ,t  Pabbini- 
ann,  s.  v.  V?r\,  col.  6t.'J-61G ;  and  Bartoloccii,  JHUiotheca 
Mayna  liabbinira,  ii,  227-24.3,  have  important  treatises 
upon  this  subject,  but  their  information  is  most  uncriti- 
cally i-,ut  together,  and  no  distinction  is  made  between 
earher  and  later  practices.  A  thoroughlv  masterly  and 
critical  investigation  is  that  of  Krochmal",  J/o/v  A>6or/(e 
lla-Seman  (  Leopoli,  1«51),  p.  135  sq.;  comp.  also  Edel- 
maiiiis  edition  of /Ae  Siddur  with  Landshuth's  Critical 


A  nnoiations  (Konigsberg,  1845),  p.  423  sq. ;  Herzfeld, 
Geschichte  des  Volkes  Israel  (Nordhausen,  1857),  ii,  169 
sq. — Kitto,  s.  v. 

Hallelu'jah  (Heb.  hallelu'-yah',  el^-^^^n.  Praise 
ye  Jah,  i.  e.  Jehovah  !)  or  (in  its  Greek  form)  Allelu'- 
LVH  ('A\Xr]\ovia'),  a  word  which  stands  at  the  begin- 
ning of  many  of  the  Psalms.  See  Miiller,  Be  notione 
Hallelujah  (Cygn.  1690)  ;  Wemsdorf,  De  formula  Hal- 
lelujah (Viteb.  1763).  From  its  frequent  occiurrence  in 
this  position  it  grew  into  a  formula  of  praise,  and  was 
chanted  as  such  on  solemn  days  of  rejoicing.  (See  Crit- 
ica  Biblica,  ii,  448.)  This  is  intimated  by  the  apocry- 
phal book  of  Tobit  (xiii,  18)  when  speaking  of  the  re- 
building of  Jerusalem,  "And  all  lier  (Jerusalem's)  streets 
shall  sing  Alleluia"  (comp.  Rev.  xix,  1, 3, 4,  6).  This 
expression  of  joy  and  praise  was  transferred  from  the 
synagogue  to  the  church,  and  is  still  occasionally  heard 
in  devotional  psalmody. — Kitto.  The  Hebrew  terms  are 
frequently  rendered  "  Praise  ye  the  Lord;"  and  so  in  the 
margin  of  Psa.  civ,  35;  cv,45;  cvi;  cxi,  1;  cxii,  1;  cxiii, 
1  (comp.  Psa.  cxiii,  9 ;  cxv,  18 ;  cxvi,  19 ;  cxvii,  2),  The 
Psalms  from  cxiii  to  cxviii  were  called  by  the  Jews  the 
Hallel,  and  were  sung  on  the  first  of  the  month,  at  the 
Feast  of  Dedication,  and  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  the 
Feast  of  Weeks,  and  the  Feast  of  the  Passover.  See  Ho- 
SASNA.  On  the  last  occasion  Psa.  cxiii  and  cxiv,  ac- 
cording to  the  school  of  Hillel  (the  former  only  accord- 
ing to  the  school  of  Shammai),  were  sung  before  the 
feast,  and  the  remainder  at  its  termination,  after  drink- 
ing the  last  cup.  The  hymn  (IMatt.  xxvi,  30)  sung  by 
Christ  and  his  disciples  after  the  last  supper  is  supposed 
to  have  been  a  part  of  this  Hallel,  which  seems  to 
have  varied  according  to  the  feast.  See  Hallel.  The 
Uteral  meaning  of  '•  hallelujah"  sufficiently  indicates  the 
character  of  the  Psalms  in  which  it  occurs,  as  hymns  of 
praise  and  thanksgiving.  They  are  all  found  in  the 
last  book  of  the  collection,  and  bear  marks  of  being  in- 
tended for  use  in  the  Temple  service,  the  words  "  praise 
ye  Jehovah"  being  taken  up  by  the  full  chorus  of  Le- 
vites. See  PsALSis.  In  the  great  hyvaw  of  triumph  in 
heaven  over  the  destruction  of  Babylon,  the  apostle  in 
vision  heard  the  multitude  in  chorus  like  the  voice  of 
mighty  thunderings  burst  forth  "  AUeluia,  for  the  Lord 
God  omnipotent  reigneth,"  responding  to  the  voice 
which  came  out  of  the  throne,  sapng,  '•  Praise  our  God, 
all  ye  his  servants,  and  ye  that  fear  him,  both  small  and 
great"  (Eev.  xix,  1-6).  In  this,  as  in  the  offering  of  in- 
cense (Rev.  viii),  tliere  is  evident  allusion  to  the  service 
of  the  Temple,  as  the  apostle  had  often  witnessed  it  in 
its  fatUng  grandeur. — Smith,  s.  v.  Alleloiua.  See  Rev- 
elation, Book  oe. 

HALLELUJAH,  a  doxology  used  frequently  in  the 
ancient  Church,  and  derived  from  the  Old  Testament. 
The  singing  Hallelujah  sometimes  means  the  repetition 
of  the  word,  in  imitation  of  the  heavenly  host  (see  Rev. 
xix) ;  at  other  times  it  has  reference  to  one  of  the  psalms 
beginning  with  Hallelujah.  In  the  early  Christian  Church 
"  the  more  common  acceptation  of '  hallelujah'  is  for  the 
singing  of  the  word  itself  in  special  parts  of  di\ine  ser- 
vice, as  a  sort  of  mutual  call  to  each  other  to  praise  the 
Lord."  In  some  churches  the  Hallelujah  was  sung  onlj"- 
on  Easter  day  and  the  fifty  days  of  Pentecost ;  in  others 
it  was  used  more  generally.  Augustine  says  it  was  not 
used  in  time  of  Lent  (Augustine,  Epist.  1 19, 178).  In  the 
fourth  Council  of  Toledo  it  is  mentioned  under  the  name 
Laudes,  and  appointed  to  be  sung  after  the  reading  of  the 
Gospel  (Concil.  Tolet.  iv,  can.  10, 11).  It  was  occasion- 
ally sung  at  funerals:  St.  Jerome  speaks  of  it  as  being 
simg  at  the  funeral  of  Fabiola,  and  says  the  people  made 
the  golden  roof  of  the  church  shake  with  echoing  forth 
the  Hallelujah  {Contra  Viyilant.  cap.  1,  and  Eiiisi.  xxx, 
cap.  4).  The  ancient  Church  retained  the  Hebrew  word, 
as  also  did  the  Chiurch  of  England  in  its  first  Liturgy; 
though  now  it  is  translated  "  Praise  ye  the  Lord."  to 
which  the  people  reply,  "  The  Lord's  name  be  praised." 
See  Bingham,  Orig.  Eccles.  bk.  xiv,  eh.  ii,  §  4;  Procter. 
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On  Common  Prayer,  p.  212 ;  Coleman,  A  ncicnt  ChrisHan- 
itj,  cli.  XV,  §  it. 

Haller,  Albrecht  von,  one  of  the  fp-eatcst  of 
modern  ph3'siologists,  was  born  in  Berne  Oct.  1(>,  1708, 
and  displayed,  even  in  childhood,  the  most  extraordi- 
nary talents.  He  stutUed  meilicine  first  at  Tubingen, 
and  afterwards  at  Lej'den,  under  Boerhaavo.  After  ex- 
teiisive  travels  he  became  professor  of  anatomy,  surgorj-, 
and  botany  at  Gtittingen  in  173(),  ami  remained  there 
until  175.3,  when  lie  returned  to  Berne.  There  he  re- 
sided, honored  by  his  fellow-citizens,  for  nearly  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century ;  continued  to  benefit  science  by  liis  lit- 
erary labors ;  filled  several  important  offices  in  the  state, 
and  adorned  the  Gospel  by  his  life,  lie  died  in  Octo- 
ber, 1777.  .  A  great  part  of  the  modem  science  of  physi- 
ology is  due  to  the  labors  and  genius  of  Haller.  But 
his  place  in  our  pages  is  due  to  his  steady  religious  life, 
to  his  constant  recognition,  in  his  works,  of  the  great 
truths  of  Christianity,  and  especially  to  Iiis  religious 
writings,  viz.  Eriefe  iiber  die  wichtifjsten  Wahrheitcn  der 
OJfenbaruiiff  (Berne,  1772);  Briefe  zur  Vertheidifinng  dvr 
Offenbaruny  (Berne,  1775-77,  3  parts),  consisting  of  let- 
ters fo  his  daughter  on  the  truth  and  excellence  of  Chris- 
tianitJ^  See  Zimmermann,  Lebcn  Hallers  (Zurich,  1755, 
8vo) ;  Biogrciphie  de  Holler  (Paris,  184G,  2cl  edit.). 

Haller,  Berthold,  one  of  the  Reformers  of  Berne, 
was  born  at  Aldingcn,  Wtirtemberg,  in  1492.  At  Pforz- 
heim he  had  Melancthon  for  a  fellow-student,  and  grad- 
uated bachelor  at  Cologne  in  1512.  After  teaching 
some  time  at  Rottweil  he  went  to  Berne,  invited  by  Ru- 
bellus  in  1513  (1518?).  He  became  assistant  to  Dr. 
Wyttcnbach  in  St.  Vincent's  church,  and  in  his  society, 
his  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  and  his  religious  char- 
acter were  greatly  cultivated.  About  1520  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Zwingle,  who  was  always  afterwards  his 
faithful  friend  and  counsellor.  Shortly  after  he  succeed- 
ed Wyttenbach  as  cathedral  preacher,  and  soon  began 
to  expound  Matthew,  instead  of  following  the  usual 
Church  lessons  only.  His  eloquence  and  zeal  made  him 
extremeh'  popular.  When  the  strife  began  in  1522 
Haller  was  a  member  of  the  commission,  and  distm- 
guished  himself  in  the  conference  by  his  opposition  to 
the  bishop  of  Lausanne.  His  holcl  upon  the  ]wpular 
mind  was  so  great  that  in  the  subsequent  years  of  strife 
he  held  his  place  as  preacher  in  spite  of  all  opposition, 
and  contributed  greatly,  not  so  much  by  his  learning  as 
by  his  jiersonal  force  of  character,  to  the  establishment 
of  the  Reformation  in  Berne.  Even  with  the  Anabap- 
tists, on  tlicir  appearance  in  Berne,  he  obtained  great 
influence.  In  1525  he  courageously  abandoned  the 
IMass.  In  the  Grand  Council  he  defended  himself  so 
vigorously  that  he  was  still  kept  in  office  as  preacher, 
though  he  lost  his  canonship.  In  1527  a  number  of  Re- 
fonners  were  elected  to  the  "  Grand  Council."  The 
venerable  Francis  Kolb,  full  of  fire  and  energy,  was  now 
in  Berne,  ready  to  aid  and  stimulate  the  more  prudent 
Haller.  The  '•  M  mdates"  of  1523  and  1526,  the  former 
for,  the  latter  against  the  Reformation,  were  submitted 
to  the  people,  and  they  decided  for  the  first.  In  the 
"Conference"  of  1528,  at  Berne,  Haller  took  the  leading 
part,  aided  by  Zwingle,  Gi^colampadius,  and  Bucer.  It 
was  finally  decreed  by  the  Conference  that  the  Mass 
should  be  abolished.  In  1529  he  married.  His  labors 
for  the  Reformation  extended  to  Solothum,  and  to  other 
parts  of  Switzerland ;  but  his  chief  activity  lay  in  Berne, 
where  he  held  his  pre-eminence  as  preacher  and  Re- 
former imtil  his  death,  Feb.  25,  153G.  He  left  no  writ- 
ings. See  Kirchhofer,  Haller  oder  die  Reform,  r.  Bern 
(Zurich,  1828) ;  Kuhn,  Die  Reformatoren  Benis  (Berne, 
1828) ;  D'Aubigne,  History  of  Reformation,  ii,  349 ;  iii, 
336;  iv,  296,  308;  Herzog,  Real-Encyhlojux,  479. 

Haller,  Karl  Ludwig  von,  was  born  at  Berne 
Aug.  1,  1768.  In  1795  he  became  secretarj-  of  the  city 
council,  and  in  180O  emigrated  to  Germany.  In  1806 
he  returned,  and  became  professor  of  history  and  statis- 
tics at  Berne.  In  1814  he  became  member  of  the  city 
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council,  and  in  1818  made  a  joiuney  through  Italy  and 
to  Rome.  Having  secretly  become  a  member  of  the 
Romish  Church  in  1820,  he  joined  it  openly  in  1821, 
and  was  discliarged  from  liis  office.  He  then  went  to 
Paris  in  1824,  and  was  emj)loyed  in  the  ministry  of  for- 
eign affairs.  Having  lost  that  situation  in  consequence 
of  the  Revolution  of  July,  1830,  Le  finally  wuit  to  Solo- 
thum, where  he  was  in  1834  appointed  mimbcr  of  the 
lesser  council.  Here  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  Ultra- 
montane party,  and  died  May  20,  1854.  Haller  was  an 
ultra-conservative  in  politics,  and  was  drawn  info  the 
Church  of  Rome  by  his  fanatical  hatred  of  all  liberal  re- 
forms. His  chief  work,  entitled  Restaiiration  der  Stuuts- 
wissenschafteii  (Winterthur,  1816-1834,0  vols.),  was  writ- 
ten with  the  design  to  annihilate  all  revolutionary  prin- 
ciples in  politics.  Even  many  Roman  Catholic  writers 
expressed  a  decided  dissent  from  the  antiliberal  doctrines 
of  this  work.  The  most  important  among  his  other 
works  are,  Lettre  a  sa  famille  pour  lui  declarer  son  re- 
tour  a  I'eylise  catholiqiie  (Par.  1821 ;  in  (ierman  by  Pau- 
lus,  Stuttgard,  1821 ;  by  Studer,  Berne,  1821):— r/zcone 
der  geistl.  Staaten  u.  Geselhchaflen  (Wintcrtliur,  1822) : — 
Die  Freimourerei  ii.ihr  Einfiiiss  aufd.  Svlnniz  (Scliaff- 
hausen,  1840)  :— 6Vsc/?.  der  Idrchl.  Rerchi/.  d,  s  Cn.foiui 
Bern (Luceriic,  1839,4th  ed.).  See  Tzw  liinicr. d,  r  i '.hr- 
tritt  des  Herni  von  H.  z.  hiilmlixrli,  „  Kirr/ic  ( Lpz.  1821) ; 
Krug,  Apologie  der protes/iuifi.^,/ini  Kirrlie  (Lpz.  1821); 
Escher,  Uiber  die  Philo.tophte  di.-<  Slaalsrerhts  mif  bcs. 
Bezieli.  auf  d.  Haller'sche  Restauration  (Zurich,  1825) ; 
Scherer  (ultramontane).  Die  Restauration  der  Staats- 
wissensch.  (Lucerne,  1845). 

Hallet,  Joseph,  an  English  Nonconformist,  was 
born  at  Exeter  in  1692,  ordained  in  1713,  and  succeeded 
his  father  as  co-pastor  with  ]\Ir.  Pierce  over  the  Inde- 
pendent congregation  at  Exeter  in  1722.  Here  he  dis- 
charged his  pastoral  duties  faithfullj'  until  his  death  in 
1744.  As  a  writer,  he  was  marked  by  indusfrj',  learn- 
ing, and  critical  sagacity.  He  wrote  a  number  of  con- 
troversial tracts  on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity  in  reply 
to  Tindal  and  Chubb,  and  on  the  Trinity.  Besides 
these,  he  published  A  free  and  impartial  Study  of  the 
Holy  Sc7-iptu7-es  recommended,  being  notes  on  peculiar 
texts  of  Scriptiu-e  (Lond.  1729-36, 3  vols.  8vo)  -.—A  Par- 
aphrase and  Notes  on  the  three  last  Chapters  cfthe  Epis- 
tle to  the  Htbreics  (London,  1733,  4to).  In  thco'.ogy  he 
was  a  semi-Arian.  See  Bogue  and  Bennett,  History  of 
Dissenters,  ii,  179,  222 ;  Jones,  Christian  Biorjraphy. 

Hallifax,  Samuel,  bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  was  born 
at  jNIansficld,  Derbyshire,  in  1733.  He  studied  at  Jesus 
College,  Cambridge,  and  at  Trinity  Hall,  and  became 
successively  rector  of  Chaddington,  Buckinghamshire, 
in  1765;  professor  of  Arabic  at  Cambridge  in  1768;  pro- 
fessor of  jurispmdence  in  1770;  chaplain  of  George  III 
in  1774;  master  of  Doctors'  Commons  in  1775;  rector 
of  Warsop,  Nottinghamshire,  in  1778,  and  liishop  of 
Gloucester  in  1781.  He  was  transferred  to  the  see  of 
St. Asaph  in  1787,  and  died  in  17C0.  He  -WTOte  An 
Analysis  of  the  Roman  Civil  Law  compared  rcith  the 
Laws  of  England  (1774,  8vo)  ■.—Twelve  Sermons  on  the 
Prophecies  concerning  the  Christian  Religion,  and  in  par- 
ticular concerning  the  Church  of  Pap(d  Rome,  preached 
in  Lincoln's  Inn  Chapel  at  Bishop  Warburton's  Lecture 
(1776,  8vo): — An  Analysis  of  Butler's  Analogy: — Dis- 
courses  on  Justification  (Camb.  1762.  8vo).  See  Rose, 
New  General  Biog.  Diet. ;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog,  Uenerale., 
xxiii,  197;  British  Critic,  vol.  xxvii. 

Hallo'hesh  or,  rather,  Lociiesii  (Heb.  Lochesh', 
nnib,  with  the  article  Uini^f^,  hal-lochesh',  the  whis- 
perer; Sept.  AXXwtJQ  and  'AXwJ/c,  Yulg.  Alohes),  the 
father  of  Shallum,  which  latter  assisted  Nehcmiah  in 
repairing  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii,  12,  where  the 
name  is  Anglicized  "Halohesh").  He  was  one  of  the 
j)opular  chiefs  that  subscribed  the  sacred  covenant  with 
Nehemiah  (Neh.  x,  24).     B.C.  cir.  410. 

Hallo-w  (^^p,  in  Pid ;  ayvidl^uj),  to  render  sacred, 
set  apart,  consecrate  (Exod.  xxviii,  3S ;  xxix,  1 ;  Lev. 
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xxii,  2 ;  Numb,  v,  10).  The  English  word  is  from  the 
Saxon,  and  is  properly  to  make  holy;  hence  hallowed 
persons,  things,  places,  rites,  etc. ;  hence  also  the  name, 
power,  diccnity  of  God  is  hallowed,  that  is,  reverenced 
as  holy  (Matt,  vi,  9).— Cahnet,  s.  v.     See  Holy. 

Halo'hesh  (Neh.  iii,  12).     See  Hallohesu. 

Halt  ivh'J.,  xto^of),  lun^  on  the  feet  or  legs  (Gen. 
xxxii,  31;  Psa.  xxxviii,  17 ^  Jer.  xx,  10;  Mic.  iv,  6; 
vii,  1;  Zei)h.  iii,  19).  Many  persons  who  were  halt 
were  cured  by  our  Lord.  See  L.v.mk.  To  halt  between 
two  opinions  (nOQ,  1  Kings  xviii,  21),  should,  perhaps, 
be  to  stagger  from  one  to  the  other  repeatedly;  but 
some  say  it  is  an  allusion  to  birds,  who  hop  from  spray 
to  spray,  forAvards  and  backwards,  as  the  contrary  in- 
rtuence  of  supposed  convictions  vibrated  the  mind  in 
alternate  affirmation  and  doubtfulness — Calmet,  s.  v. 

Halyburton,  Thomas,  professor  of  divinity  in  the 
University  of  Ht.  Andrew's,  was  born  at  Duphn,  near 
Perth,  Dec.  25,  1"()4.  He  was  in  early  youth  the  sub- 
ject of  frequent  but  ineffectual  religious  conxictions. 
In  1G89  he  began  to  be  perplexed  respecting  the  evi- 
dences of  revealed  religion,  till,  after  having  experienced 
some  relief  from  Robert  Bruce's  Fuljillinf/  of  the  Scrij}- 
ture.f,  lie  received  further  aid  from  IMr.  Donaldson,  an 
excellent  old  minister  who  came  to  preach  at  Perth, 
and  paid  a  visit  to  his  mother.  He  inquired  of  his 
young  friend  if  he  sought  a  blessing  from  God  on  his 
learning,  remarldng  at  the  same  time,  with  an  austere 
Idcik,  ••  Sirrah,  unsanctified  learning  has  done  much  mis- 
cliiri  t..  t}ie  Kirk  of  (iod."  Tliis  led  him  to  seek  divine 
dircitidii  in  extraordinary  difficidties;  but  this  exercise, 
he  acknowledges,  left  him  still  afar  off  from  God.  He 
studied  at  St.  Andrew's,  and  became  domestic  chaplain 
in  a  nobleman's  family  in  1G9G.  His  mind,  long  disqui- 
eted about  the  evidences  of  Christianity,  was  finally  set- 
tled, and  he  wrote  an  Inquiry  into  the  Principles  of  mod- 
ern Jk'ists,  which  is  still  valued.  In  1698  he  was  thor- 
oughly converted;  in  1700  he  became  minister  of  Ceres 
parish.  In  1711  he  was  made  professor  of  divinity  at 
St.  Aiub-ew's,  aiid  died  in  1712.  He  was  an  excellent 
scholar,  and  a  very  pious  man,  A  sketch  of  his  life  is 
given  in  his  Worh,  edited  by  Robert  Burns,  D.D.  (Lon- 
don, 1835,  8vo),  wliich  volume  contains  the  following, 
among  other  writings,  viz.  The  yreut  Concern  of  8 ah; u- 
lion:— Natural  Reliyion  insufficient :— Essay  on  the  Na- 
ture of  Faith:— Inquiry  on  Justification,  and  Sermons. 
Halyburton's  Menudrs,  with  an  introductory  Essay  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Young  (Glasg.  182-t,  12mo),  has  been  often 
reprinted,  both  in  Great  Britain  and  America. 

Ham  (Heb.  Cham,  DH,  hot  [see  below];  Sept.  Xa'/i 
[.losei.hus  XdiiUQ,  Ant.  \,  A,  l],ViUg.  Cham),  the  name 
of  a  man  and  also  of  two  regions. 

1.  Tlie  youngest  sou  of  Noah  (Gen.  v,  32;  comp.  ix, 
24),  B.C.  post  2G13.  Having  ])rovoIced  the  wTath  of 
his  father  by  an  act  of  indecency  towards  him,  the  lat- 
ter cursed  him  and  his  descendants  to  be  slaves  to  his 
brothers  and  their  descendants  (ix,  2.j).  B.C.  cir.  2514. 
To  judge,  liowevcr,  from  tlie  narrative,  Noaii  directed 
his  curse  only  against  Canaan  (the  fourth  sou  of  Ham) 
ami  his  race,  thus  cxchuling  from  it  the  descendants  of 
Ham  s  three  other  sons,  Cush,  Mizraim,  an.l  Phut  ((ien. 
-x,  b  .  How  (hat  curse  was  accomplished  is  taught  bv 
tho  history  of  tlie  Jews,  by  whom  the  Canaanites  were 
.sul.se.,uently  exterminated.  The  general  opinion  is 
that  alUhe  southern  nations  derive  their  origin  from 
Ham  (to  which  the  Hebrew  root  DT2n,  to  be  hot,  not 
unlike  the  (ireek  A/WoTTf.j,  lends  som'e  force).  This 
meaning  seems  to  be  confirmed  l.v  tliat  of  the  Egyptian 
word  KcM  (Egypt),  which  is  believed  to  be  the  Egvp- 
tian  e.,u,valent  of  Ham,  and  which,  as  an  adjective, 
sign.hes  "black,"  probably  implying  warmth  as  well  as 
blackness.  See  Eovi-t.  If  the  Hebrew  and  Egvptian 
won  s  be  the  same.  Ham  must  mean  the  swarthy  or 
sun-burnt,  like  MOi„^,  which  has  Ijeen  derived  from'  the 
Coptic  name  of  Ethiopia,  ethops,  but  which  we  should 


be  inclined  to  trace  to  thoj^s,  "a  boundarj^,"  miless  the 
Sahidic  esojis  may  be  derived  from  Kish  (Cush).  It  is 
observable  tliat  tlie  names  of  Noah  and  his  sons  appear 
to  have  had  prophetic  signitications.  This  is  stated  m 
the  case  of  Noah  (Gen.  v,  29),  and  impUed  in  that  of 
Japheth  (ix,  27),  and  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that 
the  same  must  be  concluded  as  to  Shem.  Ham  may 
therefore  have  been  so  named  as  progenitor  of  the  smi- 
burnt  Egyptian*  and  Cushites.  Cush  is  supposed  to 
have  been  the  progenitor  of  the  nations  of  East  and 
South  Asia,  more  especially  of  South  Arabia,  and  also 
of  Ethiopia;  Mizraim,  of  the  African  nations,  including 
the  Philistines  and  some  other  tribes  which  Greek  fable 
and  tradition  connect  with  Eg\'pt ;  PhiU,  likewise  of 
some  African  nations;  and  Canaan,  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Palestine  and  Phoenicia.  On  the  Arabian  traditions 
concerning  Ham,  see  D'Herbelot  {Bibl,  Orient,  s.  v.). 
See  Noah. 

A.  Ham's  Place  in  his  Family.  Idolati-y  connected 
with  his  Name. — Like  his  brothers,  he  was  married  at 
the  time  of  the  Deluge,  and  with  his  wife  was  saved 
from  the  general  destruction  in  the  ark  which  his  father 
had  prepared  at  God's  command.  He  was  thus,  with 
his  family,  a  connecting  link  between  the  antediluvian 
population  and  those  who  survived  the  Flood.  The  sal- 
ient fact  of  his  impiety  and  dishonor  to  liis  father  had 
also  caused  him  to  be  regarded  as  the  transmitter  and 
representative  in  the  renovated  world  of  the  worst  feat- 
ures of  idolatry  and  profaneness,  which  had  growai  to 
so  fatal  a  consummation  among  the  antediluvians.  Lac- 
tantius  mentions  this  ancient  tradition  of  Ham's  idola- 
trous degeneracy:  "Hie  [Cham]  profugus  in  ejus  terne 
parte  consedit,  quce  nunc  Arabia  nominatur;  eaque  ter- 
ra de  nomine  suo  Chanaan  dicta  est,  et  posteri  ejus  Cha- 
nanoL'i.  Ilrec  fuit  prima  gens  qu£B  Deum  ignoravit, 
quoiiiam  princeps  ejus  [Cham]  et  coiiditor  cultumDei  a 
patre  non  accepit,  nialedictus  ab  eo ;  ifaque  ignorantiam 
dirinitatis  minoi-ibus  suis  7-eliquit"  (Be  orir/.  erroris,  ii, 
13 ;  De  falsa  Reliy.  23).  See  other  authors  quoted  in 
Beyer's  Addif.  ad  Seldeni  Syntag.  de  Diis  Syris  (Ugoli- 
no,  Thes.  xxiii,  288).  This  tradition  was  rife  also  among 
the  Jews.  R.  IManasse  says,  ■'  Moreover  Ham,  the  son 
of  Noah,  was  the  tirst  to  invent  idols,"  etc.  The  Tyrian 
idols  called  d^J^n,  Chamanim,  are  supposed  by  Kircher 
to  have  their  designation  from  the  degenerate  son  of 
Noah  (see  Spencer,  De  ler/g.  Heh.  [ed.  Pfaff  J  p.  470- 
482).  The  old  commentators,  fuU  of  classical  associa- 
tions, saw  in  Noah  and  his  sons  the  counterpart  of  Koo- 
voc,  or  Saturn,  and  his  three  divine  sons,  of  whom  they 
identified  Jupiter  or  Zivq  with  Ham,  especially,  as  the 
name  suggested,  the  African  Jupiter  Ammon  (Afijiovv 
[or,  more  correctly,  'Aj^iovv,  so  Gaisford  and  Bahr]  yap 
AlyviTTioi  KaXtoi^i  Tov  A('a,  Herod.  Euterp.  42;  Plu- 
tarch explains  ' k\.iovv  by  the  better  known  form  " A\i- 
fiojv,  Is.  et  Osir.  ix.  In  Jer.  xlvi,  25,  "  the  multitude 
of  No"  is  XJp  'i^N:,  Amon  of  No;  so  in  Nahum  iii,  8, 
"  Populous  No"  is  No-A  mon,  ",i^X  X3.  For  the  identi- 
fication of  Jupiter  Ammon  with  Ham,  see  J.  Conr.  Dann- 
hauer's  PoUtica  Ji'dilini,  ii.  1 ;  Is.  Vossius,  De  Idol.  lib.  ii, 
cap.  7).  This  identification  is,  however,  extremely 
doubtful;  eminent  critics  of  modern  times  reject  it; 
among  them  Ewald  (Geschichte  des  Volkes  Israel,  i,  375 
[note]),  who  says,  "Mit  dem  iigyptischen  Gotte  Amou 
Oder  Hammon  ihn  zusammenzubriiigen  hat  vum  keinen 
Grund,''  u.  s.  w.).  One  of  the  reasons  which  leads  Bo- 
chart  (Phaleg,  i,  1,  ed.Villemaud,  p.  7)  to  identify  Ham 
with  Jupiter  or  Zeus  is  derived  from  the  meaning  of  the 
names.  Wn  (from  the  root  dTSU,  to  be  hot)  combines 
the  ideas  hot  and  swarthy  (comp.  A(0.'o»^) ;  accordingly, 
St.  Jerome,  who  renders  our  word  by  culidus,  arid  Simon 
(Onomasf.  p.  103)  by  niger,  are  not  incompatible.  In 
like  manner,  Zdi'c  is  derived  afervendo,  according  to  the 
author  of  the  Etymol.  Magn.,  ^apd  ri)v  Z,i(jiv,  Sreppora- 
Toc  yap  6  uiip,  i'l  Trapu  to  ^soi,  to  seethe,  or  boil,fervere. 
Cyril  of  Alexantlria  uses  Srep/iaaiav  as  sjmonymous  (L 
ii,  Glaphyr.  in  Genes.),    Another  reason  of  identifica- 
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tion,  according  to  Bochart,  is  the  fanciful  one  of  com- 
parative age.  Zeus  was  tlie  youngest  of  three  brothers, 
and  so  was  Ham  in  the  ojiinion  of  this  autlior.  He  is 
not  alone  in  this  view  of  tlie  subject.  Josejjhus  {Ant. 
i,  (),  3)  expressly  calls  Ham  ihi'  ijonnfjest  of  Noah's  sons, 
ti  vtwTciTOQ  Twv  TraiSwv.  Gcseniiis  {T//cs.  \i.  4X9)  calls 
him  "tilius  natu  tertius  et  minimus;"  similarly  Flirst 
(IMr.  WO/ierb.  i,  408),  Knobcl  {die  Gen.  erkl.'\,.  101), 
Delitzsch  {Comment,  iiber  die  Gen,  p.  280),  and  Kalisch 
{Gen.  p.  '229),  which  last  lays  down  the  rule  in  explana- 
tion of  the  '■JI'l'  '23  applied  to  Ham  in  Gen.  ix,  24, "  If 
there  are  more  than  two  sons,  blia  "|3  is  the  eldest, 
"jll^p  '13  the  youngest  son,"  and  he  aptly  compares  1 
Sam.  xvii,  13,  14.  The  Sept.,  it  is  true,  like  the  A.V., 
renders  by  the  comparati\-e— o  vtdjTipoc,  "  his  younger 
son."  But,  throughout,  Shem  is  the  term  of  compari- 
son, the  central  point  of  blessing  from  whom  all  else  di- 
verge. Hence  not  only  is  Ham  '^pfl,  o  vtwrspog,  in 
comparison  with  Shem,  but  Japhet  is  relatively  to  the 
same  VlliiH,  6  fiei^iov  (see  Gen.  x,  21).  That  this  is 
the  proper  meaning  of  this  latter  jiassago,  -which  treats 
of  the  age  of  Japhet,  the  eldest  sun  of  Noah,  we  are  con- 
vinced by  the  coiisideration  just  adduced,  and  our  con- 
viction is  supported  by  the  Sept.  translators,  Symma- 
chus,  Rashi  (who  says,  "From  the  words  of  the  text  I 
do  not  clearly  know  whether  the  elder  ajiplies  to  Shem 
or  to  Japhet.  But,  as  we  are  aftenvards  informed  tliat 
Shem  was  100  years  old,  and  begat  Arjjliaxad  two  years 
after  the  Deluge  [xi,  10],  it  follows  that  Jajihet  «•«.■>  t/ie 
lidei,  for  Noah  was  500  years  old  when  he  began  to 
have  chiklren,  and  the  Deluge  took  place  in  his  GOOth 
year.  His  eklest  son  must  consequently  have  been  100 
years  old  at  the  time  of  the  Flood,  whereas  we  are  ex- 
|)ressly  informed  that  Shem  did  not  arrive  at  that  age 
until  two  years  after  the  Deluge"),  Aben-Ezra,  Luther, 
Junius,  and  Tremellius,  Piscator,  TVIercerus,  Arius,  Mon- 
tanns,  Clericus,  Dathius,  J.  D.  Michaelis,  and  Mendels- 
sohn (who  gives  a  powerful  reason  for  his  opinion; 
'•  The  tonic  accents  make  it  clear  that  the  word  bli:!?!, 
the  elder,  applies  to  Yapheth  ;  wherever  the  words  of  the 
text  are  obscure  and  equivocal,  great  resjicct  and  atten- 
tion must  be  paid  to  the  tonic  accents,  as  their  author 
understood  the  true  meaning  of  the  text  better  than  we 
do,"  De  Sola,  Lindenthal,  and  Raphall's  Trans,  of  Gene- 
sis, p.  43).  In  consistency  with  this  senioritj'  of  Ja- 
pheth,  his  name  and  genealogj^  are  first  gi\-en  in  the  To- 
ledoth  Beni  JVoak  of  Gen.  x.  Shem's  name  stands  Jirst 
when  the  three  brothers  are  mentioned  together,  proba- 
bly because  the  special  blessing  (after%vards  to  be  more 
fully  developed  in  his  great  descendant  Abraham)  was 
bestowed  on  him  by  God.  But  this  prerogative  by  no 
means  affords  any  proof  that  Shem  was  the  eldest  of 
Noah's  sons.  The  obvious  instances  of  Seth,  xVbraham, 
Isaac,  Jacob,  Judah,  Joseph,  Ephraim,  Moses,  David, 
and  Solomon  (besides  this  of  Shem),  give  sufficient 
ground  for  observing  that  primogeniture  was  far  from 
always  securing  the  privileges  oi  birthright  and  blessing, 
and  other  distinctions  (comp.  Gen.  xxv,  23 ;  xlviii,  14, 
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B.  Descendants  of  Ham,  and  their  loralitij.— The  loosi, 
distribution  Avhich  assigns  ancient  Asia  to  Sliom,  and 
ancient  Africa  to  Ham,  requires  much  modification;  for 
although  the  Shemites  had  but  little  connection  with 
Africa,  the  descendants  of  Ham  had,  on  the  conlrarv, 
wide  settlements  in  Asia,  not  only  on  the  shores  of  Syr- 
ia, the  Mediterranean,  and  in  the  Arabian  jjeninsula. 
but  (as  we  learn  from  linguistic  discoveries,  wliich  mi-- 
nutely  corroborate  the  letter  of  the  Mosaic  statements, 
and  refute  the  assertions  of  modern  IJationalisni)  in  the 
plains  of  Mesopotamia.  One  of  the  most  prominent 
facts  alleged  in  Gen.  x  is  the  foundation  of  the  earliest 
monarchy  by  the  grandson  of  Ham  in  Bahjlonia.  "  Cush 
[the  eldest  son  of  Ham]  begat  Niuirod  .  .  .  the  begin- 
ning of  whose  kingdom  was  Babel  [  liabylon],  and  Erech, 
and  Accad,  and  Calileh,  in  the  land  of  Shinar"  (vers.  0, 
8,  10).  Here  we  have  a  primitive  Babylonian  emjiire 
distinctly  declared  to  have  been  Hamitic  through  Cush. 
For  the  complete  vindication  of  this  statement  of  Gene- 
sis from  the  opposite  statements  of  Bunsen,  Niebuhr, 
Heeren,  and  others,  wa  must  refer  the  reader  to  Raw- 
linson's  Five  great  Monarchies,  voL  i,  chaji.  iii,  compared 
with  his  Historical  Evidences,  etc.  (Bamjjton  Lectures), 
p.  18, 68, 355-357.  The  idea  of  an  ''Asiatic  Cush"  was 
declared  by  Bunsen  to  be  "an  imagination  of  inteqiret- 
ers,  the  child  of  despair"  {Phil,  of  Univ.  I/istorg,  i,  191). 
But  in  1858,  Sir  H.  Rawlinson,  having  olilained  a  num- 
ber of  Babylonian  documents  more  ancient  than  any 
lireviously  discovered,  was  able  to  declare  authoritative- 
ly that  the  early  inhabitants  of  South  Babylonia  were 
of  a  cognate  race  with  the  ])rimitive  colonists  both  of 
Arabia  and  of  the  African  Ethiopia  (Rawlinson's //wW- 
otus,  i,  442).  He  found  their  vocabulary  to  be  undoubt- 
edh'  Cushite  or  Ethioi)ian,  belonging  to  that  stock  of 
tongues  which  in  the  sequel  were'  everywhere  more  or 
less  mixed  up  with  tlic  Shemitic  languages,  but  of  which 
we  have  the  purest  modern  specimens  in  the  Mahra  of 
southern  Arabia  and  the  Galla  of  Abyssinia  {ibid.,  note 
9).  He  found,  also,  that  the  traditions  both  of  Babylon 
and  Assyria  pointed  to  a  connecti(jn  in  very  early  times 
between  Ethiopia,  Southern  .Arabia,  and  the  cities  on 
the  lower  Euphrates.  We  have  here  evidence  both  of 
the  widely-spread  settlements  of  the  children  of  Ham 
in  Asia  as  well  as  Africa,  and  (what  is  now  especially 
valuable)  of  the  truth  of  the  10th  chapter  of  Genesis  as 
an  ethnographical  document  of  the  highest  importance. 
Some  writers  push  the  settlements  of  Ham  still  more 
towards  the  east;  Feldhoff  {Die  VOlkertafl  der  Genesis, 
p.  69),  speaking  generally  of  them,  makes  them  spread, 
not  simply  to  the  south  and  south-west  of  the  plains  of 
Shinar,  but  east  and  south-east  also;  he  accordingly  l<i- 
cates  some  of  the  family  of  Cush  in  the  neighborliood 
of  the  Paropamisus  chain  [the  Hindu  Kiish],  which  he 
goes  so  far  as  to  call  the  centre  wlience  the  Cushites 
emanated,  and  h?  peoples  the  greater  part  of  Hindustan, 
Birmah,  and  China  with  the  posterity  of  the  children  of 
Cush  (see  under  their  names  in  this  art.).  Dr.  Prichard 
(.4  nahjsis  of  the  Egyptian  Mythologg)  compares,  the  phi- 
losophy and  the  superstitions  of  the  ancient  Egj-ptians 
with  those  of  the  Hindus,  and  linds  '•  so  many  phenom- 


18, 19,  and  1  Sam.  xvi,  6-12), 

"  These  are  the  sons  of  HAM, 

after  their  families  (CrnEd"?b,  or  clans),  after  their  tongues  (crr35), 

in  their  comitries  (nrii"iX2),  [and]  in  their  nations"  (Ctl'^isS),  Gen.  x,  20. 


II.  MIZEAIM. 


IV.  CANAAN. 


1.  Seba ;  2.  Havilah  ;  3.  Sabtah  ;  1. 

4.  Raamah  ;  5.  Sabtechah ;  6.  Ni.mbod. 


Ludim;  '2.  Anamim  :  3.  Lehabim; 
4.  Naphtuhim;  5.  Pathrusim; 
6.  Casluhim ;  7.  Caphtorim. 


1.  Sidon ;  2.  Ileth ;  3.  Jebu- 

site ;  4.  Aniorite  ;  5.  Gir- 

gasitp ;  G.  Ilivite ;  T. 

Arkite;  8.  Sinite; 

9.  Arvadite ;  10. 

Zcmarlte ;  11. 

Haraathite. 


Sheba;  Dedan. 
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cna  of  striking  congniity"  between  these  nations  that 
he  is  induced  to  conclude"  that  they  were  descended  from 
a  common  orifrin.  Nor  ouijht  we  here  to  omit  that  the 
Arminian  historian  Abulfarafjius  amoni,'  the  countries 
assifincd  to  the  sons  of  Ilam  expressly  includes  both 
S<-imliii  and  /mlid,  by  which  he  means  such  parts  of 
Hindustan  as  lie  west  and  east  of  the  river  Indus  (Greg. 
Abul-l'haragii, ///V.  %«('«'.  [etL  Pocock,Oxon.  1(J73], 
Dvn.  i,  p.  17). 

"The  sons  of  Ham  are  stated  to  liave  been  "  Cash,"  and 
ISIizraim,  and  Phut,  and  Caanan"  (Gen.  x,  G ;  comp.  1 
Chroii.  i,  H).  It  is  remarkable  that  a  dual  form  (Miz- 
r.iim)  shoidd  occur  in  the  first  generation,  indicating  a 
country,  and  not  a  person  or  a  tribe,  and  we  are  there- 
fore inclined  to  sujiposc  that  the  gentile  noim  in  the  plu- 
ral 0"'1S"3,ditTering  alone  in  the  pointing  from  D^^^ip, 
originally  stood  here,  which  would  be  quite  consistent 
with  the  plural  forms  of  the  names  of  the  Mizraite  tribes 
which  follow,  and  analogous  to  the  singular  forms  of  the 
names  of  tlio  Canaanite  tribes,  except  the  Sidonians, 
w)io  arc  mentioned,  not  as  a  nation,  but  under  the  name 
of  their  forefather  8idon. 

The  name  of  Ham  alone,  of  the  three  sons  of  Noah, 
if  our  identification  be  correct,  is  known  to  have  been 
given  to  a  country.  Egypt  is  recognised  as -the  "land 
(.r  Ham"  in  the  Hible  (Psa.  Ixxviii,  51 ;  cv,  23 ;  cvi,  22), 
and  this,  though  it  does  not  prove  the.  identity  of  the 
Egyptian  name  with  that  of  the  patriarch,  certainly  fa- 
vors it,  and  establishes  the  historical  fact  that  Egypt, 
settled  by  the  descendants  of  Ham,  was  peculiarly  his 
territory.  The  name  iMizraim  we  believe  to  confirm 
this.  The  restriction  of  Ham  to  Egypt,  unlike  the  case, 
if  wc  may  reason  inferentially,  of  his  brethren,  may  be 
accounted  for  by  the  very  early  civilization  of  this  part 
of  the  Hamitic  territory,  while  much  of  the  rest  was 
comparatively  barbarous.  Egypt  may  also  have  been 
the  lirst  settlement  of  the  Hamites  whence  colonies 
went  forth,  as  we  know  was  the  case  with  the  Philis- 
tines.    ISee  CAiMiTOR. 

I.  Cisii  (.h)sephus  Xovaor)  "reigned  over  the  Ethi- 
opians" [Afririin  Cushites] ;  Jerome  (in  Qiicest.  Ilehr.in 
(itiii'.i.),  "  15  )th  the  .1  rabid/i  h'l/iiojna,  wliich  was  the 
parent  ci  >unt ry,  and  the  African,  its  colony"  [Abyssinia  = 
( Uish  in  tlie  Vnlg.  and  Syr.] ;  but  these  gradations  (con- 
lining  Cush  (irst  to  the  western  shore  of  the  Red  Sea, 
and  then  cxteniling  the  nation  to  the  Arabian  Peninsu- 
la) reipiirc  further  extension;  modern  discoveries  tally 
with  this  most  ancient  ethnographical  record  in  placing 
Cusli  on  the  ]Mi])hrates  and  the  Persian  (Udf.  When 
Kosenmidlcr  (Scholia  in  Grs.  ad  loe.)  claiins  Josephns 
for  an  Asiiitic  Cush  as  well  as  an  African  one,  he  ex- 
ceeds tlie  testimony  of  the  historian,  who  says  no  more 
tlian  tliat  "the  Klhiopiana  of  liis  day  called  Ihemselces 
Cushites,  and  not  oidy  they,  but  alfthe  Asiatics  also, 
ijarc  ll„m  that  namg"  (.1 «/.  i, C,  2).  But  .Tosephus  does 
UMt  !<[)e<-ify  what  Ethiopians  he  means:  the  form  of  his 
sialcmcut  leads  to  the  opposite  conclusion  rather,  that 
the  IClliiopians  were  Africans  viercly,  excluded  from  all 
the  Asiatics  |  I'.Tro  iavrujv  re  Kai  tmv  tv  Ty  'A<ri(f  ttc'iv- 
Twi'),  the  iai'Tihi'  referring  to  the  Ai'.J.'oTfc  just  men- 
tioned. (For  a  l)etter  interpretation  of  Joseph  us  here, 
see  Vohiey,  .S;/.-,/h,„c  Ccr/r.  ,1,.,  Il<-hrcn.r,  in  (Enrres,  v, 
•11\.)  The  earlist  empire,  that  of  Nimrod,  was  Cushite, 
literally  and  properly,  not  per  cakiclircsin,  as  Heercn, 
Hun.sen,  and  others  woidil  have  it.  Sir  W.  Jones  {On 
Ihi'  Ori;iin  awl  Fanillicx  of  Xa/ion.i,  in  Worh,  iii,  202) 
sliows  an  ai)preciatioii  of  the  wide  extent  of  the  Cns/iitc 
race  in  priinieval  times,  which  is  much  more  consistent 
with  the  discoveries  of  recent  times  than  the  specula- 
tions of  the  neociitical  school  prove  to  be:  "The  chil- 
dren of  Ham,"  he  says,  "  founded  in  Iran  (the  country 
ol  the  lower  Euphrates)  the  monarchy  of  the  first  Chal"- 
dieaus,  invented  letters,  etc."  (compare  HosenmUller.  as 
above  (pioted).  AccorcUng  to  Vohiey.  the  term  K/liio- 
jnan,  coextensive  with  Cush,  included  even  the  Ilin- 
drts;  lie  seems,  however,  to  mean  the  southern  Arabians, 
who  were,  it  is  certain,  sometimes  called  Indians  (in 


Menohf/io  Graico,  part  ii,  p.  197.  "  Felix  Arabia  TiKJln 
vocatur  .  .  .  ubi  felix  vocatur  India  Arabica,  ul.  ab 
.^thiopica  et  Gangetica  distinguatur,"  Assemani,  Bibl. 
Orien).  Ill,  ii,  569),  especially  the  Yemenese;  Jones,  in- 
deed, on  the  grotnid  of  Sanscrit  affinities  ("  Cus  or  Cush 
being  among  the  sons  of  Brahma,  i.  e.  among  the  pro- 
genitors of  the  Ilindiis,  and  at  the  head  of  an  ancient 
pedigree  preserved  in  the  Eumai/an"),  goes  so  far  as  to 
say,  "We  can  hardly  doubt  that  the  Cush  of  Closes  and 
Yalmic  was  an  ancestor  of  tlie  Indian  race."  Jones, 
however,  might  have  relied  too  strongly  on  the  forged 
Purana  of  A\'ilford  (.4  slatic  Researches,  iii,  432) ;  still,  it 
is  certain  that  Oriental  tradition  largely  (though  in  its 
usual  exaggerated  tone)  confirms  the  Mosaic  statements 
about  the  sons  of  Noah  and  their  settlements.  "  In  the 
Rozif  ul-Suff'ah  it  is  written  that  God  bestowed  on  Ham 
nine  sons,"  the  two  which  are  mentioned  at  the  head  of 
the  list  {Hind,  Sinil,  with  which  comp.  Abulfaragius  as 
quoted  in  one  of  our  notices  above),  expressly  connected 
the  Hindus  with  Ham,  although  not  through  Cash,  who 
occurs  as  the  sixth  among  the  Hamite  brethren.  See 
the  entire  extract  from  the  Khelussut  itl-Akhhar  of 
Khondemir  in  Eosenm  tiller  {Bill.  (k'Ofjr.  Append,  to  ch, 
iii,  vol.  i,  p.  109  {Bihl.  Cah?^.  Bohlen  {Genesis,  ad  loc), 
who  has  a  long  but  indistinct  notice  of  Cush,  with  his 
Sanscrit  predilections,  is  for  extending  Cush  "  as  far  as 
the  dark  India,"  claiming  for  his  view  the  sanction  of 
Rosenm.,  Winer,  and  Schumann.  When  Job  (xxviii, 
19)  speaks  of  "?/ie  topaz  of  Ethiopia''  ("C^ST'lOS), 
Bohlen  finds  a  Sanscrit  Avord  in  HI- 2,  and  consequent- 
ly a  link  between  India  and  Cush  ("dl3,  Ethinjna).  He 
refers  to  the  Syriac,  Chalctean,  and  Saadias  versions  as 
having  Imlia  for  Cush,  and  (after  Braun,  De  Vest.  Sa- 
cerd.  i,  115)  assigns  Rabbinical  authority  for  it.  Asse- 
mani, who  is  by  Bohlen  referred  to  in  a  futile  hope  of 
extracting  evidence  for  the  identification  of  Cush  and 
India  (of  the  Hindus),  has  an  admirable  dissertation  on 
the  people  of  Arabia  {Bibl.  Or.  Ill,  ii,  552  sq.) ;  one  ele- 
ement  of  the  Arab  population  he  derives  from  Cush  (see 
below).  AVe  thus  conclude  that  the  children  of  Ham, 
in  the  line  of  Cush,  had  very  extensive  settlements  hi 
Asia,  as  far  as  the  Euphrates  and  Persian  Gulf  at  least, 
and  probably  including  the  district  of  the  Indus ;  while 
in  Africa  they  both  spread  widely  in  Abyssinia,  and 
had  settlements  apparently  among  their  kinsmen,  the 
Egyptians :  this  we  feel  warranted  in  assuming  on  the 
testimony  of  the  Arabian  geographers ;  e.  g.  Abulfeda 
(in  his  section  on  Erji/pt,  tables,  p.  110  in  the  original,  p. 
151  trans,  by  Reiuaud)  mentions  a  Cush,  or  rather  Kus, 
as  the  most  important  city  in  Egypt  aft«r  the  capital 
Fosthaht :  its  port  on  the  Red  Sea  was  Cossejr,  and  it 
was  a  place  of  great  resort  by  the  IMohammedans  of  the 
west  on  pilgrimage.  "  The  sons  of  Cush,  where  they 
once  got  possession,  were  never  totally'  ejected.  If  they 
were  at  any  time  driven  ^^vay,  they  returned  after  a 
time  and  recovered  their  ground,  for  which  reason  I 
make  no  doubt  but  many  of  them  in  process  of  time  re- 
turned to  Chaldrea,  and  mixed  with  those  of  their  fam- 
ily who  resided  there.  Hence  arose  the  tradition  that 
the  Babylonians  not  only  conquered  Egypt,  but  that  the 
learning  of  the  Egyptians  came  originally  from  Chal- 
da?a;  and  the  like  account  from  the  Eg>n>tians,  that 
peojile  from  their  country  had  coufpiered  Babylon,  and 
that  the  wisdom  of  the"  Chakteans  was  derived  from 
them"  (Bryant,  Ort  Ancient  E(/ijpt,  m  Works,  vi,  250). 
See  Cl'sh. 

l.*SV?;a  (.Josephns  Sa/Snc)  is  "universally  admitted 
by  critics  to  be  the  ancient  name  for  the  Egyptian  [Nu- 
bian] Meroe"  (Bohlen).  This  is  too  large  a"  statement ; 
Bochart  denies  that  it  could  be  Meroe,  on  the  assump- 
tion that  this  city  did  not  exist  before  Cambvses,  relj'- 
ing  on  the  statement  of  Diodorus  and  Lucius  "Ampelius. 
•Tosephus  {Ant.  ii,  10),  however,  more  accurately  says 
that  Saba  "  was  a  royal  city  of  Ethiopia  [ Nubia] j?fAicA 
Cambi/ses  af/erwards  named  Meroe,  after  the  name  of 
his  sister."     Bochart  would  have  Seba  to  be  Saba-Ma- 
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;■(/(  in  Arabia,  confounding  our  Seba  (N2G)  with  Sheba  j 
(Xn"r).  Jleroe,  with  the  district  around  it,  was  no  i 
do;ibt  settled  by  our  Scba.  (See  Gescn.  s.  v.,  who  quotes 
Burckhardt,  Kiippell,  and  Iloskins;  so  Corn,  a  Lap.,  Ko- 
seiim.,  and  Kalisch ;  Patrick  agrees  with  Bochart ;  Vol- 
ney  [who  differs  from  Bochart]  yet  identifies  Seba  with 
the  modern  Arabian  Sahbeu ;  Heeren  throws  liis  au- 
tliority  into  the  scale  for  the  Ethiopian  Meroe ;  so  Kno- 
l)el.)  It  supports  this  opinion  that  Seba  is  mentioned 
in  conjunction  with  the  other  Nile  lands  (Ethiopia  and 
Egypt)  in  Isa.  xliii,  3,  and  xlv,  1-1.  (The  Sheba  of 
Arabia,  and  our  Ethiopian  Seba,  as  representing  oppo- 
site shores  of  the  Red  Sea,  are  contrasted  in  Psa.  Ixxii, 
10.)  See  Feldhoff  {Volkertafel,  p.  71),  who,  however, 
discovers  iiuvuj  Sebas  both  in  Africa  (even  to  the  south- 
west coast  of  that  continent)  and  in  Asia  (on  the  Per- 
sian tiulQ,  a  circumstance  from  ivhich  he  derives  the 
idea  that,  in  this  grandson  of  their  patriarch,  the  Ham- 
itcs  displayed  the  energy  of  their  race  by  widely-ex- 
tended settlements.     See  Seb.v. 

2.  Ilarilah  (Josephns  VJiiXaQ),  not  to  be  confounded 
(as  he  is  by  Kosenm.,  and  apparently  by  Patrick,  after 
Bochart)  with  the  son  of  Joktan,  who  is  mentioned  in 
ver.  29.  Joseph,  and  Jerome,  as  quoted  by  Corn,  a  Lap., 
Avere  not  far  wrong  in  making  the  Gcehilians  (the  peo- 
ple in  the  central  part  of  North  Africa,  between  the  mod- 
ern Niger  and  the  Red  Sea)  to  be  descended  from  the 
Cushite  Havilah.  Kiepert  {Bibel-AHas,{6l.  I)  rightly 
puts  our  Havilah  in  J-ktst  Abyssinia,  by  the  Straits  of 
Bub  el-Maiukb.  Gesen.,  who  takes  this  view,  refers  to 
Pliny,  vi,  28,  and  Ptolemy,  iv,  7,  for  the  A  i-alito',  now 
Zeilah,  and  adds  that  Saadias  repeatedly  renders  nb^iPI 
by  Zeilah.  Bohlen  at  first  identifies  the  two  Ha\-ilahs, 
but  afterwards  so  far  corrects  himself  as  to  admit,  very 
properly,  that  there  was  probably  on  the  west  coast  of 
the  Red  Sea  a  Havilah  as  well  as  on  the  east  of  it — 
"just  in  the  same  way  as  there  was  one  Seba  on  the 
coast  of  Ai-abia,  and  another  opposite  to  it  in  Ethiopia." 
There  is  no  such  difficulty  as  Kalisch  (fU'tiesis,  Pref.  p. 
93)  supposes  in  believing  that  occasionally  kindred  peo- 
ple should  have  like  names.  It  is  not  more  incredible 
that  there  should  be  a  Havilah  both  in  the  family  of 
Ham  and  in  that  of  Shem  (Gen.  x,  ver.  7,  comp.  with 
ver.  29)  than  that  there  were  Enochs  and  Lamechs 
among  the  posterities  of  both  Cain  and  Seth  (compare 
Gen.  iv,  17,  18,  with  ver.  18,  25).  Kalisch's  cumbrous 
theory  of  a  vast  extent  of  countrj-  from  the  Persian 
Gulf  running  to  the  south-west  and  crossing  the  Red 
Sea,  of  the  general  name  of  Havilah  (possessed  at  one 
end  by  the  son  of  Joktan,  and  at  the  other  by  the  son 
of  Cush),  removes  no  difficulty,  and,  indeed,  is  mmeces- 
sary.  There  is  no  "  apparent  discrepancy"  (of  which  he 
speaks,  p.  249)  in  the  Jlosaic  statement  of  two  Havilahs 
of  distinct  races,  nor  any  violation  of  consistency  when 
fairly  judged  by  the  nature  of  the  case.  JNIichaelis  and 
Feldhoff  strangely  flounder  about  in  their  opposite  con- 
jectures :  the  former  supposes  our  Havilah  to  be  the  land 
of  the  Chvalisci,  on  the  Caspian,  the  latter  places  it  in 
China  Proper,  about  Pekin  (!).     See  Havilah. 

3.  Sabtuh  (Joseph.  2«/3«0rt,  2rt/3«0«c)  is  by  Josephus, 
with  great  probability,  located  immediately  north  of  the 
preceiling,  in  the  district  east  of  jMeroe,  between  the  As- 
tabaras  (Tacazze),  a  tributary  of  the  Nile,  and  the  Red 
Sea,  the  countrj'  of  the  Astubari,  as  the  Greeks  called 
them  (Sa/SaSz/voi  6vo^dc,oj'Tai  ^s  'Aardliapoi  Trap' 
"EXXrjaiv,  Ant.  i,  6,  2).  Kalisch  quite  agrees  in  this 
opinion,  andGesenius  substantially,  when  he  places  Sab- 
tah  on  the  south-west  coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  where  was 
the  Ethiopian  city  Srt/3ar.  (See  Strabo,  xvi,  p.  770 
[ed.Casaub.],  and  Ptolemy,  iv,  10.)  Rosenm.,  Bohlen, 
and  Knobel,  with  less  propriety,  place  it  in  Arabia,  with 
whom  agree  Delitsch  and  Keil,  while  Feldhoff,  with  his 
usual  extravagance,  identifies  it  with  Thibet.     See  Sab- 

TAH. 

4.  Raamah  (Josephus  'Psyfia,  'Ptyftoc)  and  his  two 
sons  Sheba  (EaiSag)  and  Dedan  (lovvdSac)  are  separ- 


ated l)v  .Josephus  and  Jerome,  who  jilace  the  last-men- 
tioned m  West  ^Ethiopia  (Ai'StoTTKCov  i^vog  twv  'Eairi- 
picoj',  which  Jerome  translates  Gens  yEthiopue  in  occi- 
dcntalipluffa).  F.zekiel,  however,  in  xxvii,  20,  22,  men- 
tions these  three  names  together  in  connecti<jn  with 
A  rabia.  According  to  Niebuhr,  who,  in  his  map  of  Ye- 
men, has  a  province  called  Sabie,  and  the  town  of  S<dj- 
bea  (in  long.  43'=  30',  lat.  18^),  the  country  south  of  ,S'«- 
bie  abounds  with  traces  of  the  name  and  family  of  Cufh. 
Vv'ithout  doubt,  we  have  here  veritable  Cushite  settlers 
in  Arabia  (Assemani,  Bibl.  Oriental.  HI,  ii,  054).  All 
the  commentators  whom  wc  have  named  (with  the  ex- 
ception of  Feldhoff)  agree  in  the  ^Yrabian  locality  of 
these  grandsons  and  son  of  Cush.  A  belt  of  country 
stretching  from  the  Red  Sea,  opposite  the  Ethiopian 
Havilah,  to  the  south  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  across  Arabia, 
comprises  the  settlements  of  Raamah  and  his  two  sons. 
The  city  called  'Psy/ua,  or  'P/Jy/zn,  by  Ptolemy  (vi,  7), 
Avithin  this  tract,  closely  resembles  Raamah,  as  it  is 
written  in  the  original  (rtT;"'^) ;  so  does  the  island  La- 
den, in  the  Persian  Gulf,  resemble  the  name  of  one  of 
the  sons,  Dedan.     See  Dkdan. 

5.  Sabtechah  (Joseph.  YafiaKaOd,  llafiaKd9ac)  is  by 
Kalisch  thought  to  have  settled  in  Ethiopia,  and  tlie 
fonn  of  the  word  favors  the  opinion,  the  other  com- 
poimds  o{  Sab  being  apparently  of  Ethiopic  or  Cushite 
origin.  "  Its  obvious  resemblance  to  the  Ethiopian 
name  Siibatol;  discovered  on  Egyptian  monimients 
(comp.  the  king  X^.D,  in  2  Kings  xvii,  4,  and  the  Sebe- 
chtis  of  Manetho),  renders  its  position  in  Arabia,  or  at 
tlie  Persian  Gulf,  improbable ;  but  Sanu/dace,  in  (iecho- 
sia  (as  Bochart  supposes),  or  Tabochosta,  in  Persia  (as 
Bohlen  suggests),  or  Satakos,  are  out  of  the  question. 
The  Targum  of  Jonathan  renders  it  here  ^NSjT  (Zirir/i), 
which  is  the  Arabic  name  for  the  African  district  Zan- 
gitebar,  and  which  is  not  inappropriate  here"  (Kalisch). 
See  SABTECifAir. 

G.  Nimrod  (Joseph.  'Stj3pwSr]c),  the  mighty  founder 
of  the  earliest  imperial  power,  is  the  rjrandest  name,  nf)t, 
only  among  the  children  of  Ham,  but  in  primaeval  his- 
tory. He  seems  to  have  been  deified  under  the  title  of 
Bilu-Nipru,  or  Bel-Nimrod,  which  may  be  translated 
'•  the  god  of  the  chase,"  or  "  the  great  hunter."  (The 
Greek  forms  l^tijSpwS  and  Nf/3paifl  serve  to  connect  A7- 
pru  with  11^3.  The  native  root  is  thought  to  be  na- 
par,  "  to  pursue,"  or  "  cause  to  flee,"  Rawlinson,  p.  196.) 
He  is  noticed  here  in  his  place,  in  passing,  because 
around  his  name  and  exploits  has  gathered  a  mass  <if 
Eastern  tradition  from  all  sources,  which  entirely  corrob- 
orates the  statement  of  Moses,  that  the  primitive  em- 
pire of  the  Chaldfcans  was  Cushite,  and  that  its  people 
were  closely  connected  with  Egypt,  and  Canaan,  and 
Ethiopia.  Rawlinson  {Fire  Great  JSIov.,  chap,  iii)  has 
collected  much  of  this  tradition,  and  sho^vn  that  the 
hints  of  Herodotus  as  to  the  existence  of  an  Asiatic 
Ethiopia  as  well  as  an  African  one  (iii,  94;  vii,  70), 
and  that  the  traditional  belief  which  Closes  of  Chorcne, 
the  Armenian  historian,  has,  for  instance,  that  Nimrod 
is  in  fact  Belus,  and  grandson  of  Cush  by  Jlizraim  (a 
statement  substantially  agreeing  with  that  of  the  Bi- 
ble), have  been  too  strongly  confirmed  by  all  recent  re- 
searches (among  the  cmieiform  inscrijjtions)  in  compar- 
ative philology  "to  be  set  aside  by  criticism  based  on  the 
mere  conjectures  of  ingenious  men.  It  woidd  api^ear 
that  Nimrod  not  only  built  cities,  and  conquered  exten- 
sive territories, "  subduing  or  expelling  the  various  tribes 
by  which  the  country'  was  previously  occupied"  (Raw- 
linson, p.  195;  comp.  Gen.  x,  10-12  [margin-il  version]), 
but  establislied  a  dvnasty  of  some  eleven  or  twelve  mon- 
archs.  Bv-and-by  (about  1500  B.C. ;  see  Rawlinson,  p. 
223)  the  ancient  Chaldaeans,  the  stock  of  Cush  and  i)eo- 
ple  of  Nimrod,  sank  into  obscurity,  crushed  by  a  foreign 
Shemitic  stock,  destined  after  some  seven  or  eight  cen- 
turies of  submission  to  revive  to  a  second  tenure  of  im- 
perial iiowor.  which  culminated  in  grandeur  under  the 
magnificent  Nebuchadnezzar.     Sec  NuiKOU. 
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II.  ]^IizR.\TM  (Joseph.  Mfcpatv.Mfffrpni^xoc),  that  is, 
tlie  father  of  Kgypt,  is  the  second  son  of  Cush.  Of  this 
,Ui<d  f-.mi  of  a  man's  name  we  have  other  instances  in 
Kphniim  antl  Shalnmiim  (1  Chron.  vui,  8).  AVc  sim- 
i.lv  call  the  reader's  attention  to  the  fact,  vouched  for  in 
this  };ejiealoffv  of  the  Hamites,  of //«>  neurness  of  kindred 
betuwi  Ximr'od  and  Mizmim.  This  point  is  of  great 
value  in  the  studv  of  ancient  Eastern  history,  and  will 
reconcile  manv  (iilticidties  which  woidd  otherwise  be 
insolul.le.  '■  For  the  last  3000  years  it  is  to  the  Shemi- 
tic  and  Indo-luiri.pean  races  that  the  world  has  been 
maiidv  indebted  for  its  advancement;'  but  it  was  other- 
wise in  the  lirst  ages.  iJjupt  and  Bahi/hn,  jMizraim 
and  Nimrod,lH)th  descendants  of  Ham,  led  the  way  and 
acted  as  the  pioneers  of  mankind  in  the  various  untrod- 
den fields  of  art,  literature,  and  science.  Alphabetic 
writing,  astronomy,  history,  chronologj',  architecture, 
idastic'art,  scidpti'u-e,  navigation,  agriculture,  and  tex- 
tile industry,  seem,  all  of  them,  to  have  had  their  origin 
in  one  or  other  of  these  two  countries"  (Kawlinson,  p.  75). 

If,  as  some  suppose,  :Mizraim  in  the  Usts  of  Gen.  x, 
and  1  Chron.  i,  stan<ls  for  IMizrim,  we  should  take  the 
singular  Jlazor  to  be  the  name  of  the  progenitor  of  the 
Kgvptian  tribes.  It  is  remarkable  that  IMazor  appears 
to  be  identical  in  signification  with  Ham,  so  that  it  may 
be  but  another  name  of  the  patriarch.  See  Egypt.  In 
this  case  the  mention  of  ]\Iizraim  (or  ^Mizrim)  would  be 
geographical,  and  not  indicative  of  a  Mazor,  son  of  Ham. 

The  iSIizraites,  like  the  descendants  of  Ham,  occupy 
a  territon.'  wider  than  that  bearing  the  name  of  Miz- 
raim.  We  may,  however,  suppose  that  Jlizraim  in- 
cluded all  the  first  settlements,  and  that  in  remote  times 
other  tribes  besides  the  Philistines  migrated,  or  extend- 
ed their  territories.  This  we  may  infer  to  have  been 
the  case  with  the  Lchabim  (Lnbim)  or  Libj'ans,  for 
Manetho  speaks  of  them  as  in  the  remotest  period  of 
Egyptian  history  sul>ject  to  the  Pharaohs.  He  teUs  us 
tliat  under  the  first  king  of  the  third  dynasty,  of  Mem- 
pliites,  Xecherophes,  or  Necherochis,  "the  Lil)yans  re- 
volted from  the  Eg\-ptians,  but,  on  accotnit  of  a  wonder- 
ful increase  of  the  moon,  submitted  through  fear"  (Cory's 
A  nr.  Frtiij.  2d  edit.  p.  100,  101).  It  is  unUkely  that  at 
this  very  early  time  the  Jlcmphite  kingdom  ruled  far, 
if  at  all,  beyond  the  western  boundary  of  Egj-pt.     See 

MiZUAI.M. 

J.iinil  of  11am. — By  this  and  similar  poetic  terms  the 
I'salniist  designates  K'pjid  in  Psa.  cv,  23  ("Jacob  so- 
journed in  the  land  of  Ham,"  cn  T''1X3,  here  parallel 
and  synonymous  with  C^'i:i'3,with  which  compare  ver. 
27,  and  cvi,  22, 23),  and  in  Psa.  Ixxviii,  51  (where  "/Ae 
tabernacles  of  Ham"  DPI"'^bn5<,  is  again  parallel  with 
D^^ "JC":).  What  in  these  passages  is  the  poe/lcal  name 
of  Egypt  in  Hebrew,  was  among  the  ICgyjitians  them- 
selves proliably  the  domestic  and  usual  designation  of 
tlieir  countrv-  ((iesenius).  According  to  (iesenius,  this 
name  of  //am  ("Coptic  C/ienii,''  for  winch  Lepsius,  how- 
ever, substitutes  another  word,  //em  |  Mem])h.J  or  J//iem 
I  Tiiel>aic  |)  is  derived  from  tlic  swarthy  complexion  of 
the  jieople  (what  (iesenius  calls  Coptic  Lepsius  desig- 
nates by  the  now  more  usual  term  A/emp/iitic:  (iesenius 
adds  On-  Sa/iidic  |  Lepsius's  riiehair]  form  of  "our  word 
Kimi  [from  kern,  IjlackJ;  but  Lepsius  denies  that  the 
name  of  Egj^it,  //am  [CH  |,has  "  any  direct  connection" 
■Willi  this  word;  be  substitutes  the  root  Item,  or  /lem 
f  .MemphiticJ,  which  is  softened  into  lihem,  or  hhem,  in 
the  sister  dialect  of  Thebes;  the  meaning  of  which  is  to 
lie  /lot  [Tattam,  /,pr.  yKf/>/pl.  Lat.  p.  (;.J3,  (;7I  J.  Chemi, 
however,  and  K/ieni,  are,  no  doubt,  the  constantlv  used 
terms  for  the  name  of  the  country  [sec  Tattam,  p.  155, 
5('.ii,  and  rhlemann.  Cupl.  dr.  el  Lex.  p.  1.54]),  while 
Lepsius  says,  "not  from  the  color  of  its  inhabitants, 
which  was  red,  but  from  that  of  its  soil,  which  formed  a 
stron;;  ci.ntra.st  with  the  adjacent  countries."  (Comp. 
liitus's  inXayyatov,  ii,  12,  and  Plutarch's  Alyvi:- 
/taXiara  fttXdyyuov  ovdav   .    .    .    Xij^ia 
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roglyphic  language  the  name  occurs  as  KM.  The  in- 
scription of  it,  as  it  frequently  occurs  on  the  Rosetta 
stone,  is  pronounced  by  ChampoUion,  Akerblad,  and 
Spohn,  Ckme  (Gesen.  Tlies.  p.  -189).  The  name  by  which 
Eg)-pt  is  commonly  called  in  Hebrew,  C;';''n^p  (^1^'9 
shoidd  probably  be  translated  £ffypt  in  2  Kings  xix,  24 ; 
Isa.  xix,  G ;  xxxvii,  25 ;  and  ^Micah  vii,  12 ;  Gesen.  and 
Fiirst,  s.  v.),  was  not  used  by  the  Egyptians  (Bahr,  He- 
rodot.  note,  ad  I.e.),  but  by  Asiatics  it  appears  to  have 
been  much  used  of  the  land  of  the  Nile,  as  is  evident 
from  the  cmieiform  inscriptions.  The  IMedian  form  of 
the  name  was  Mitzariffa ;  the  Babylonian,  Ifizir ;  the 
Assyrian,  Jtfuzri.  The  Arabic  name  of  the  present  cap-, 
ital  of  Egypt  is  El  Mazr,  and  the  country  also  is  Misr 
(Sir  H.  Kawlinson,  Jour.  B.  As.  Sac.  vol  xiv,  pt.  i,  p.  18 ; 
Lepsius,  in  llerzog,  s.  v.  Egypt).  Josephus  (Atif.  i,  6, 
2)  renders  the  Hebrew  name  of  Eg^^pt  bv  Mserrp?/,  and 
of  the  people  by  Mtarpaloi.  Whether,  however,  we  re- 
gard the  native  name  from  the  father,  or  the  Asiatic 
fVom  the  son,  they  both  vouch  for  the  Hamitic  character 
of  Egypt,  which  probably  differed  from  all  the  other  set- 
tlements of  this  race  in  having  Ham  himself  as  the  act- 
ual apxnyoQ  of  the  nation,  among  w^hom  also  he  per- 
haps Uved  and  died.  This  circumstance  would  afford 
sufficient  reason  both  why  the  nation  itself  shoidd  re- 
gard the  father  as  their 'eponymiis  rather  than  the  son, 
who  only  succeeded  him  in  the  work  of  settlement,  and 
why,  moreover,  foreigners  with  no  other  interest  than 
simply  to  cUstinguish  one  Hamitic  colony  from  another 
should  have  preferred  for  that  purpose  the  name  of  the 
son,  which  woidd  both  designate  this  particidar  nation, 
and  at  the  same  time  distinguish  it  from  such  as  were 
Idndred  to  it. 

On  the  sons  of  Jlizraim  we  must  be  brief,  Josephus 
noticed  the  different  fortune  which  had  attended  the 
names  of  the  sons  from  that  of  the  grandsons  of  Ham,  es- 
pecially in  the  family  of  Mizraim ;  for  while  "time  had 
not  hurt"  the  former,  of  the  latter  he  says  (Anf.  i,  C,  2), 
"we  know  nothinrj  but  tlieir  names."  Jerome  (who  in 
these  points  mostly  gives  us  only  the  echo  of  Josephus) 
says  similarly :  "  Castera;  sex  gentes  ignotte  sunt  nobis 
.  .  .  quia  usque  ad  oblivionem  pr^eteritorum  nominum 
perv-enere."  They  both,  indeed,  except  t^vo  names  from 
the  obscurity  which  had  oppressed  the  other  six,  Labim 
and  Philisiim,  and  give  them  "  a  local  habitation  with 
their  name."  What  this  is  we  shall  notice  soon ;  mean- 
Avhile  we  briefly  state  such  identifications  of  the  others 
as  have  occurred  to  commentators.  Josephus,  it  will  Ije 
observed,  renders  all  these  plural  Hebrew  names  by  sin- 
(jular  forms.  These  plurals  seem  to  indicate  clans  speak- 
ing their  own  lanrjuagcs  (comp.  ver.  20,  which  surmounts 
our  table),  centered  around  their  patriarch,  from  whom, 
of  course,  they  derived  their  r/entile  name:  thus,  Lvdim 
from  Lud:  Pathrusim  from  Pathros,  etc.  (Feldhoff,  p. 
94).  Lenormant  notices  the  fact  of  so  many  nedions 
emerging  from  Egypt,  and  spreading  over  Africa  {L'Asle 
Occideii/(de,  p.  244  (.-for  he  understands  these  names  to  be 
of  i)eoplcs,  not  individuals ;  so  Michaelis,  Spicikff.  p.  254, 
who  quotes  Aben-Ezra  for  the  same  opinion.  Aben- 
Ezra,  however,  does  not  herein  represent  the  general 
opinion  of  the  Jewish  doctors.  The  relative  WC^  .  .  . 
"l'i"X  misled  him;  he  thought  it  necessarily  implied  lo- 
cidity,  and  not  ajiersonal  antecedent.  Mendelssohn  de- 
clares him  wrong  in  this  view,  and  refers  to  Gen.  xlix, 
24.  "  It  is  probable,"  he  adds, "  that  Ludim  and  the  oth- 
er names  were  those  of  men,  who  gave  their  names  to 
their  descendants.  Such  was  the  opinion  of  Rashi,  etc.," 
who  takes  the  same  view  as  the  old  Jewish  historian. 

1.  iMdim  (Josephus  AovSuii.iog')  is  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  Shem's  son  Lud  (ver.  22),  the  progenitor 
of  the  Lydians.  The  Lnchm  are  often  mentioned  in 
Scriptiure  (Isa.  Ixvi,  19;  Jer.  xlvi,  9;  Ezek.  xxvii,  10; 
XXX,  5)  as  a  warlike  nation,  skilled  in  the  use  of  spear 
and  bow,  and  seem  to  have  been  employed  (much  as  the 
Swiss  have  been)  as  mercenary  troops  (Gesen.  Jesaias, 
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Ethiopia  for  these  Ludim ;  one  of  liis  reasons  being  based 
on  tbeir  use  of  the  bow,  as  he  learns  of  Herodotus,  Stra- 
bo,  Ileliodorus,  and  Diodorus  Sicukis.  But;  the  people 
of  North  Africa  were  eciually  dexterous  with  this  iniple- 
ment  of  war ;  we  have  therefore  no  difficulty  in  connect- 
ing the  Ludim  with  the  country  tlu'ough  which  the 
river  Liul  or  Laud  ran  (Pliny,  v,  2),  in  tlie  province  of 
7'ii/f/ifiii/ia  (Tangier);  so  Bohlen,  Delitzsch,  and  Feld- 
hoff,  which  last  writer  finds  other  names  of  cognate  or- 
igin in  North  .\frica,  e.  g.  the  tribe  called  Ludai/u,  in- 
habiting one  of  the  oases,  and  the  district  of  Ludumur, 
ill  Nigritia.  Kalisch  suggests  the  Egyptian  Lctopolis  or 
Letus,  and  Clarke  the  Mareutis  of  Egypt;  while  Keil 
supposes  the  Berber  tribe  Leu- at  ah ;  and  Lenormant 
(L\lsie  Occid.  p.  2-W)  the  Nubians;  they  think  a  prox- 
imity to  Egypt  would  be  most  compatible  with  the  fact 
that  the  Ludim  were  Egyptian  auxiliaries  (Jcr.  xlvi,  i)). 
See  Li  1)131. 

2.  Amumim  (Josephus  'Ei'svl^ior)  are,  ^vitli  unusual 
imanimity,  jilaced  bj'  the  commentators  in  Egypt.  Cal- 
mct  represents  the  older  opinion,  quoting  Jonathan's 
Targ.  for  the  Mareoiis.  Knobel  (with  whom  agree  De- 
litzscli,  Keil,  and  FeldhofF)  places  tlicni  in  the  Delta,  the 
Sept.  rendering  'Ei'tjUfrif/ytt  suggesting  to  him  Sanemkit, 
the  Eg3'ptian  M-Ord  for  north  cuuiitr//.  The  word  occurs 
nowhere  else  in  the  Old  Testament.     See  AiiAMiii. 

3.  Lekabim  (Josephus  Aa/^iJi/t,  An/Si'/ijoc)  is,  with  ab- 
solute mianimity,  including  even  Jerome  and  Josephus 
(who  says,  A.  toii  kaTotKijaavroQ  Iv  Atl3ui]  ical  t))v 
X(i>pav  ct<p'  avTov  KuXiaavroc;),  identified  with  the 
shorter  word  D'^2lb,  Lubim,  in  2  Chron.  xii,  3 ;  xvi,  8 ; 
and  again  in  Naluim  iii,  9 ;  Dan.  xi,  43.  They  are  there 
the  Libyans ;  Bochart  limits  the  word  to  the  Lihi-agup- 
iii,  on  the  west  frontier  of  Egypt ;  so  Knobel.  The  He- 
brew word  has  been  comiected  (by  Bochart)  ivith  nSM^, 
and  the  plur.  of  "^.TO,  which  means  flame ,-  Eashi  sup- 
posing that  they  are  so  called  "  because  their  faces  were 
inflamed  with  the  sun's  heat"  (Isa.  xiii,  8),  from  their 
residence  so  near  the  torrid  zone.  Hitzig's  idea  that 
the  Lehabim  may  be  Nubians  is  also  held  b_y  Lenor- 
mant {LAsie  Occid.  p.  244).  Tiie  opinion  of  the  latter 
is  based  upon  the  general  principle  entcrtamed  by  him, 
that,  as  Cush  peopled  Ethiopia,  and  Phut  Libi/a,  and 
Canaan  Phanicia,  so  to  JMizraim  must  be  appropriated 
Egypt,  or  (at  least)  the  vicinity  of  that  country.  There 
is  some  force  in  this  view,  altliough  the  application  of 
it  in  the  case  of  Lehabim  need  not  confine  his  choice  to 
Nubia.  Lihyo,  with  which  the  name  is  associated  by 
most  ^vriters  since  Josephus,  is  contiguous  to  Egv^at,  on 
its  western  frontier,  and  woidd  answer  the  conditions  as 
well  as  Nubia.     See  LEiiAiiut. 

4.  Naphtuhim  (Josephus  'Nkdf/itoc),  according  to  Bo- 
chart and  Kosenmiiller,  shouJ<l  lie  identified  with  Ncph- 
tys,  in  the  north  of  Egji^t ;  Bohlen  suggests  the  Nobatcp, 
in  Libya;  Com.  a  Lap.  the  Numidian.'i ;  Patrick  (after 
Grotius)  Nepata,  in  Ethiopia;  but  none  of  these  opin- 
ions appear  to  us  so  probable  as  that  of  Knobel,  who 
thus  vindicates  for  the  Jlemphitic,  or  ^Middle  P^gj'ptians, 
the  claim  to  be  the  Naphtuhim.  Slemphis  was  the 
chief  seat  of  the  worship  of  Phthah,  an  Egyptian  deity. 
If  the  ;jfo?-«?  possessive  particle  7m  =  ol  roit  (LThlemann, 
sec.  14,  1)  be  prefixed,  we  get  the  word  na-Ptahh,  the 
people  of  Phthah,  o'l  tov  <i>0a'r,  just  as  the  Moabites  are 
designated  the  people  of  Chemosh  (Numl).  xxi,  29;  Jer. 
xlviii,  46),  and  the  Hebrews  the  people  of  Jehovah  (Ezek. 
xxxvi,  20).     See  Naphtuhim. 

5.  Pathrusim  (Josephus  ^t^fnorrlpoc)  are  undoubtedly 
the  people  of  Upj^er  Ef/upt,  or  the  fhebaid,  of  which 
the  capital,  Thebes,  is  mentioned,  under  the  name  of  No 
and  No-A  mon,  in  Nahum  iii.  8  ;  Ezek.  xxx,  14-10 ;  and 
Jer.  xlvi.  25.  Pathros  is  an  Egyptian  name,  signifying 
the  South  country  {pet-res),  whicli  may  possibly  include 
Nubia  also;  in  Isa.  xi,  11,  and  probably  Jer.  xliv,  15, 
Patliros  is  mentioned  as  distinct  from,  though  in  close 
connection  with.  Egypt.  By  (Jreek  and  Roman  vcxit- 
ers  the  Thebaid  is  called  Nomas  Phuturites  (Pliny,  Hist. 


Nat.  Y,  9 ;  PtoL  iv,  5,  09\  So  Bochart,  Bohlen,  De- 
htzsch,  Kalisch,  Keil,  Knobel.  Brugsch's  suggestion 
that  our  word  comes  from  Pa-Ifathor,  tliat  is,  tlic  Nome 
of  Ilathor,  an  Eg3-ptian  deity  of  the  nether  world,  is 
an  improbable  one.     See  Patiiiujsim. 

6.  Casluhim  (Josephus  XfcrXoi/iof).  In  addition  to 
what  is  said  under  the  article  Casluhim,  it  may  be  ob- 
served that  the  Coptic  (Basmuric)  name  of  the  district 
called  Casiotis,  Avhich  Kosenmiiller  writes  Chadsaiiloihe, 
is  compounded  of  ges,  a  "mount,"  and  lolh,  "to  Ijurn," 
and  well  indicates  a  nigged  and  arid  country,  out  of 
which  a  colony  may  be  supposed  to  have  emigrated  to 
a  land  called  so  nearly  after  tlieir  own  home.  (Comii. 
ni^DS,  and  Cheslokh,  and  KoXxi'e,  with  the  metatlicsis 
which  Gesenius  suggests.)  This  proximity  to  south- 
west Palestine  of  their  original  abode  also  exactly  cor- 
responds to  the  relation  between  tliese  Casluhim  and 
the  next  mentioned  people,  expressed  in  the  parenthet- 
ical clause,  "Out  of  whom  came  I'hilistim"  (Gen.  x, 
14) ;  i.  e.  the  Philistines  were  a  colony  of  the  Casluhim, 
probably  drafted  off  into  the  neighboring  province  in 
consequence  of  the  poverty  of  their  parental  home,  the 
very  cause  which  we  may  suppose  impelled  some  of  the 
Casluhim  themselves  to  seek  a  more  favorable  settle- 
ment on  the  south-east  shore  of  the  Black  Sea,  in  Col- 
chis. 

Philistim  (Josephus  ^vKkttivuq),  who,  according  to 
Josephus,  suggested  to  the  Greeks  the  name  of  Pales- 
tine. We  here  advert  to  the  various  readings  of  the 
Hebrew  text  suggested  by  jMichaelis  {Spicilerj.  p.  278), 
who,  after  Eashi  and  Masius,  would  transpose  the  sen- 
tence thus:  'b'B  Dt'73  ^x:j;;i  nrx  33-rxi  cstni, 

that  is,  "And  Cashiliim,  and  Cajithorim  (oiit  of  whom 
came  Philistim").  Tliis  transpusitinn  makes  Cajihtorim 
the  origin  of  tlie  Pliilistincs,  according  to  Amos  ix,  7, 
and  perhaps  Deut.  ii,  23 ;  Jer.  xlvii,  4.  Rosenmiiller, 
Gesenius,  and  Bohlen  assent  to  this  change,  but  there  is 
no  authority  for  it  either  in  MSS.,  Targums,  or  Ver- 
sions ;  and  another  rendering  of  the  passage,  "  Out  of 
whom  came  Philistim  and  Caphtorim,"  is  equally  with- 
out foimdation.  In  the  Hebrew  text,  as  well  as  the 
Targums  and  the  iie]it.,  Philistim  alone  appears  as  a  sub- 
ject, all  the  other  proper  names  (including  the  last, 
Caphtoi-im)  have  the  objective  sign  TN,  ri^,  and  rovg. 
This  is  decisive.     See  Philistines. 

7.  Cajithorim  (Josephus  Xt(p56QipoQ  hy  Onkelos  is 
rendered  "iXi^OilQp,  "  Cappadodans  ,•"  in  the  Peshito 
also  "  Cappadodans."  So  the  other  Targums,  and  (ac- 
cording to  Calmct)  "  veteres  omnes  ac  recentiores  stant 
pro  Cappadocibus."  See  Caphthor.  In  sujiport  of  the 
opinion  advanced  conceriung  the  Caphthorim  in  this 
article,  it  may  be  obsen-ed  that  in  the  Jlishna  (Cethu- 
hoth  [Surenh.],  iii,  103),  the  very  word  of  the  Targum, 
X'^p::lSp,  Cappadoda,  repeatedly  occurs;  and  (what 
escaped  the  notice  of  Bochart)  Jlaimonides,  an  excellent 
authority  in  Egj'ptian  topography,  and  Bartenora,  both 
in  their  notes  exjilain  this  Caphutkaja  to  be  Caphtor, 
and  identif>^  it  with  Damietta,  in  the  north  of  Egj^jt,  iii 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  that  Casiotis  where  we  placed 
the  primitive  Casluhim.  It  may  be  added,  as  some 
support  to  our  own  opinion,. that  Benjamin  of  Tudela 
says  (Asher,  p.  158;  ed.  Bohn,  p.  121,  123),  "Damietta 
is  Caphtor  in  Scrijiture." 

III.  Phut  (Josephus  ^ovTr]Q),  the  third  son  of  Ham, 
is  thus  noticed  by  Josephus  (.4  nt.  i,  6,  2) :  "  Phut  was 
the  founder  of  Libya ;  he  called  the  inhabitants  Phut- 
itcs,  after  himself;  there  is  a  river  in  the  country  of  the 
JMoors  which  bears  that  name;  whence  it  is  that  we 
may  see  the  greatest  part  of  the  Grecian  historiograph- 
ers mention  that  river  and  the  adjoining  country-  by  the 
appellation  of  Phut;  but  its  present  name  has  been  given 
it  from  one  of  the  sons  of  JMizraim,  who  was  called  Libys 
[the  progenitor  of  the  L(hahim].'"  Jerome  of  course 
adopts  this  v^e^^•,  which  has  also  been  endorsed  by  Bo- 
chart, Michaelis,  Eosenmiiller.  Gesenius,  Bohieu,  De- 
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litzsch,  Keil,  and  Kalisch.  The  versions  corroborate  it 
also,  for  in  Jer.  xlvi,  9  [Sept.  xxvi,  9],  'JSlSS  {Phut)  is 
rendered  "Libyans"  in  the  A.V.,  Libt/es  in  the  Yulg., 
and  Alfivii:  in  the  Sept.  SimUarly  the  K^lS  of  Ezek. 
XXX, .'),  is  "  Libya"  in  the  A.  V.,  Libi/es  in  the  Yulg.,  and 
Ailivif  ill  the  Sept.  (so  xxxviii,  5).  Like  some  of  their 
kindred  races,  the  children  of  Phut  are  celebrated  in  the 
Scriptures  "as  a  warhke,' well-armed  tribe,  sought  as 
allies,  and  dreaded  as  enemies"  (Kalisch).  Phut  means 
a  h)if ;  and  the  nation  seems  to  have  been  skilled  in 
archerv.  according  to  the  statements  of  the  Bible.  We 
may  add,  in  confirmation  of  tlie"i>reccding  view  of  the 
locality  of  Phut,  that  the  Coptic  name  of  Libya,  nearest 
to  Egypt,  was  Phaiat.  The  sujiposition  of  Hitzig  that 
Phut  was  Uoi'Tta,  west  of  Libya,  on  the  north  coast  of 
^Vfrica,  and  of  KaUsch  that  it'  might  have  been  Buto, 
the  capital  of  the  Delta,  on  the  south  shore  of  the  Butic 
lake,  arc  luiUkely  to  find  much  acceptance  by  the  side 
of  t)ie  universal  choice  of  all  the  chief  ^\Titers,  which 
we  have  indicated  above.  (Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  v,  1,  has 
mentioned  the  river,  referred  to  by  Josephus,  as  the  Fut 
[or  Phnlhl,  and  Ptolemy,  in  like  manner,  as  the  ^SiovS;, 
iv,  1,  3;  comp.  MichaeUs,  Spinleg.  i,  IGO.)  It  must  be 
admitted  that  Josephus  and  those  who  have  followed 
him  are  vague  in  their  identification.  Libya  was  of 
vast  extent ;  as,  however,  it  extended  to  the  I^gyptian 
frontier,  it  will,  perhajjS,  best  fulfil  all  the  conditions  of 
the  case,  keeping  in  view  the  military  connection  which 
seems  to  have  existed  between  Phut  and  Egypt,  if  we 
deposit  the  posterity  of  Phut  in  P^astem  Libya  contigu- 
ous to  Egypt,  not  pressing  too  exactly  the  statement  of 
Jose|)hus,  who  probably  meant  no  more,  by  his  reference 
to  the  conntry  of  the  Jloors  and  the  river  Phut,  than 
the  reailily  allowed  fact  that  in  the  vast  and  unexplored 
regions  of  Africa  might  be  found  traces,  in  certain  local 
names,  of  this  ancient  son  of  Ham.  The  only  objection 
to  this  extent  of  Libya  is  that  this  ])art  of  the  country 
has  already  been  assigned  to  the  Ldtdhim  (see  above). 
To  us,  however,  it  seems  suiHcicnt  to  ol)viate  tliis  diffi- 
culty to  hold  that  while  the  Lchaljim  impinged  on  the 
border  of  Upper  Egypt,  the  children  of  Phut  were  con- 
tiguous to  Lower  Egypt,  and  extended  westward  along 
the  north  coast  of  Africa,  and  into  the  very  interior  of 
the  continent.  J'hiit  was  no  doubt  of  much  greater  ex- 
tent than  the  I^haljim,  who  were  only  a  branch  of  JNIiz- 
raim;  for  it  will  be  observed  that  in  the  case  of  Phut, 
unlike  liis  brothers,  he  is  mentioned  alone  without  chil- 
dren. Their  settlements  are  included  in  the  general 
name  of  tlieir  father  Phut,  without  the  subdivisions  into 
which  the  districts  colonized  l)y  his  brothers'  children 
were  arranged.  The  designation,  therefore,  of  Phut  is 
generic;  of  Ludim,  Lchabim,  etc.,  specific,  and  in  terri- 
tory limited. 

IV.  Canaan  (.Jospi)1uis  Xavdavor)  was  the  yoimgest 
of  the  sons  of  Ham,  and  tliere  is  less  obscurity  concern- 
ing his  descendants.  "  Canaan,  the  fourth  son  of  Ham," 
says  .losci.luis  (.1  nt.  i,  G,  2),  "  inhabited  the  country  now 
called  .ludifa  (t>)v  vvv  KuXovfttviiv  'lovcaiav.  In  the 
time  of.Ioseidms,  it  must  be  recollected,  this  included 
the  entire  conntry  which  we  loosely  call  the  Noli/  Lund), 
and  railed  it  after  his  own  name,  Canaan."  This  coun- 
try is  more  distinctly  described  than  anv  other  in  Holy 
Scripture,  and  in  the  record  of  Ham's  ftimilv  in  Gen.  x, 
its  Iwiuiidary  is  sketched  (see  ver.  19),  excluding  the  dis- 
trict east  of  the  .Jordan.  The  name  Canaan,  however, 
is  sometimes  use.l  in  a  more  llniifi'd  sense  than  is  indi- 
cated liere  and  elsewhere.  Tluis,  in  Numb.  xiii,29,"the 
Cauaauites"  are  said  to  "dwell  by  the  sea  and  by  the 
coast  of  the  .Jordan"  ( i.  e.  obviously  in  the  lowlands,  both 
maritime  and  inland),  in  oi.position  to  tlie  Ilittitos  and 
others  who  occupy  the  higidan.ls.  Tlii.s  limitation  prob- 
ably miiicalcs  the  settlements  u{ Canaan  oH/y_as  a  sep- 
arate trilM'.apart  from  those  of  Ins  sons— aftenvards  to  be 
enumerated  (compare,  for  a  similar  limitation  of  a  more 
extensive  name,  Cajsar,  />«  Bell.  Call,  i,  1,  where  Gallia 
has  both  a  specific  and  a  generic  sense ;  comp.  also  the 


specific  as  well  as  generic  meaning  oi  Angle  or  Engle  in 
the  Saxon  Chronicle  [Gibson,  p.  13;  Thorpe,  i,  21]  "of 
Angle  comon  .  .  .  East  Engla,  Middel  Angla").  On 
the  much-vexed  questions  of  the  curse  of  Noah  (who 
was  the  object  of  it,  and  what  was  the  extent)  we  can 
here  only  touch.  See  Noah.  What  we  have  already 
discovered,  however,  of  the  power,  energy,  and  widely- 
spread  dominion  of  the  sons  of  Ham,  whom  we  have 
hitherto  mentioned,  offers  some  guidance  to  the  solution 
of  at  least  the  latter  question.  The  remarkable  enter- 
prise of  the  Cushite  hero,  Nimrod ;  his  establishment  of 
imperial  power,  as  an  advance  on  patriarchal  govern- 
ment ;  the  strength  of  the  Egji^t  of  Mizraim,  and  its 
long  domination  over  the  house  of  Israel ;  and  the  evi- 
dence which  now  and  then  appears  that  even  Phut  (who 
is  the  most  obscure  in  his  fortunes  of  all  the  Hamitic 
race)  maintained  a  relation  to  the  descendants  of  Shem 
which  was  far  from  servile  or  subject — all  clearly  tend  to 
limit  the  application  of  Noah's  maledictory  prophecy  to 
the  precise  terms  in  which  it  was  indited :  "  Ciu-sed  be 
Canaan ;  a  servant  of  servants  shall  he  [not  Cush,  not 
Mizraim,  not  Phut ;  but  he^  be  to  his  brethren"  (Gen. 
ix,  25) ;  "  that  is,"  says  Aben-Ezra,  "  to  Cush,  Mizraim, 
and  Phut,  his  father's  sons" — with  remarkable  inatten- 
tion to  the  context :  "  Blessed  be  the  Lord  God  of  Shem, 
and  Canaan  shall  be  his  servant.  God  shall  enlarge  Ja- 
phet  .  .  .  and  Canaan  shall  he  his  servant"  (ver.  2G,  27), 
If  we,  then,  confine  the  imprecation  to  Canaan,  we  can 
without  ditticidty  trace  its  accomplishment  in  the  sub- 
jugation of  the  tribes  which  issued  from  him,  to  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  from  the  time  of  Joshua  to  that  of  David. 
Here  woidd  be  verified  Canaan's  servile  relation  to  Shem; 
and  when  imperial  Rome  finally  wrested  "  the  sceptre 
from  Judah,"  and  ("  dwelling  in  the  tents  of  Shem")  oc- 
cupied the  East  and  whatever  remnants  of  Canaan  were 
left  in  it,  would  not  this  accomplish  that  further  pre- 
diction that  Japhet,  too,  should  be  lord  of  Canaan,  and 
that  (as  it  woidd  seem  to  be  tacitly  implied)  mediately, 
through  his  occupancy  of  "  the  tents  of  Shem  V" 

1.  Sidon  (Josephus  Yiciov  S'  v<p'  'EXXijvwv  koi  vvv 
tcaXuTat,  Ant.  i,  6,  2)  founded  the  ancient  metropolis  of 
Phoenicia,  the  renowaied  city  called  after  his  own  name, 
and  the  mother-city  of  the  still  more  celebrated  Tyre : 
on  the  commercial  enterprise  of  these  cities,  which  reach- 
ed even  to  the  south  of  Britain,  see  Sidon  ;  Tyre. 

2.  Ileth  (Josephus  XfrraTof)  was  the  father  of  the 
well-luiown  Hittites,  who  lived  in  the  south  of  Palestine 
around  Hebron  and  Beersheba;  in  the  former  of  which 
places  the  family  sepulchre  of  Abraham  was  purchased 
of  them  (Gen.  xxiii,  3).  Esau  married  "  two  daughters 
of  Heth,"  who  gave  great  sorrow  to  their  husband's 
mother  (^Gen.  xxvii,46). 

3.  The  Jebusite  (Josephus  'ItfiovaaXoQ)  had  his  chief 
residence  in  and  around  Jerusalem,  which  bore  the  name 
of  the  patriarch  of  the  tribe,  the  son  of  Canaan,  Jebus. 
The  Jebusites  lost  their  stronghold  only  in  the  time  of 
David. 

4.  The  Amorite  (Josephus  'A/ioppaTog')  seems  to  have 
been  the  largest  and  most  powerful  of  the  tribes  of  Ca- 
naan. (The  name  "-Amorites"  frequently  denotes  the 
inhabitants  of  the  entire  countr}'.)  This  tribe  occupied 
portions  of  territory  on  both  sides  of  the  Jordan,  but  its 
strongest  hold  was  in  "the  hill  comitry"  of  Judah,  as  it 
was  afterwards  called. 

5.  The  Girf/asite  (Josephus  TtpyiaaToQ)  cannot  be  for 
certain  identified.  (Origen  conjcctiu-ed  that  the  Gir- 
gasites  might  be  the  Gergesenes  of  Matt,  viii,  18.) 

G.  The  llivite  (Josephus  Elialoc'i)  liVed  partly  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Shechem,  and  partly  at  the  foot'of  Her- 
mon  and  Lebanon. 

7.  The  A  rkite  (Josephus  adds  for  once  a  locality— 
'AoQVKaloQ  c't  [fVx<''l  "ApKr)v  ri'/v  iv  nli  Ai/3aVv,  Ant. 
!',*!'  -).  1"'^'*  i"  tl'e  Phoenician  city  of  Arc'e,  north  of 
TriiK.lis.  Under  the  emperors  of  Rome  it  bore  the  name 
of  Cicsarea  (Libani).  It  was  long  celebrated  in  the 
time  of  the  Crusades.  Its  ruins  are  still  extant  at  Tdl 
Arka  (Burckhardt,  Syria,  p.  162). 
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8.  The  Sinife  (Josephus  ^eivaloi;)  probably  dwelt  near  I 
his  brother,  the  iVrkite,  on  the  moimtain  fortress  of  Siv- 
vcic,  mentioned  by  Strabo  (xv,  755)  and  by  Jerome. 

{).  The  .1  rcadite  (Josephus  ' Apovcaloq)  is  mentioned 
by  Josephus  as  occupying  an  island  which  was  very  cel- 
ebrated in  Phoenician  history.  (Strabo  describes  it  in 
xvi,  75o.)  '■  The  men  of  .1  rvad"  are  celebrated  by  Ezek. 
xxvii,  8, 11.     See  Arvad. 

10.  The  Zemarite  (Josci^uis  Sft/Kapfaof)  inhabited 
the  town  of  Sbnyra  (liii.ivpa,  mentioned  by  Strabo), 
near  the  river  Eleutherus,  at  the  western  extremity  of 
the  mountains  of  Lebanon;  extensive  ruins  of  this  city 
!ire  found  at  the  present  day  bearing  the  name  of  Sum- 
rah. 

11.  The  Ilamathite  (Josephus  AnnSiioQ).  "The  en- 
tering in  of  JIamutIi'  indicates  the  extreme  northern 
frontier  of  the  Holy  Land,  as  "  the  river  of  Egypt"  does 
its  southernmost  limit  (1  Kings  viii,  Go  sq.). 

In  the  \-crse  tbllowing  the  enumeration  of  these  names, 
the  sacred  writer  says, "  Afterwards  were  the  families  of 
the  Canaanites  spread  abroad."  This  seems  to  indicate 
subsequent  conquests  made  by  them  previous  to  their 
own  subjugation  by  the  Israelites.  "  To  show  the  great 
goodness  of  Ciod  towards  Israel,"  says  the  Jewish  com- 
mentator Mendelssohn,  "  jNIoses  records  in  Gen.  x  the 
original  narrow  limits  of  the  land  possessed  by  the  Ca- 
naanites, which  they  were  permitted  to  extend  by  con- 
quest from  the  neighboring  nations,  and  that  (as  in  the 
case  of  the  Amorite  Sihon,  Numb,  xxi,  2G)  up  to  the 
very  time  when  Israel  was  ready  to  take  possession  of 
the  whole.  To  prepare  his  readers  for  the  great  increase 
of  tlic  Canaanitish  dominions,  the  sacred  historian  (in 
this  early  chapter,  where  he  mentions  their  original 
boundaries)  takes  care  to  state  that  subsecpicntly  to 
their  .primitive  occupation  of  the  land, '  the  families  of 
the  Canaanites  spread  abroad,'  until  their  boundaries  be- 
came such  as  are  described  in  Numbers  xxxiv."  The 
Hamathites  alone  of  those  identified  were  settled  in  ear- 
ly times  wholly  beyond  the  laud  of  Canaan.  Perhaps 
there  was  a  primeval  extension  of  the  Canaanitish  tribe: 
after  their  first  establishment  in  the  laud  called  after 
their  ancestor.  One  of  their  most  important  extensions 
was  to  the  north-east,  where  was  a  great  branch  of  the 
Hittite  nation  in  the  valley  of  the  Orontes,  constantly 
mentioned  in  the  Avars  of  the  Pharaohs,  and  in  those  of 
the  kings  of  Assyria.  Two  passages  which  have  occa- 
sioned much  controversy  may  here  be  noticed.  In  the 
account  of  Abraham's  entrance  into  Palestine  it  is  said, 
"And  the  Canaanite  [wasj  then  in  the  land"  (Gen.  xii, 
6) ;  and  as  to  a  somewhat  later  time,  that  of  the  separa- 
tion of  Abraham  and  Lot,  we  read  that '-the  Canaanite 
and  the  Perizzite  dwelt  then  in  the  land"  (xiii,7).  These 
passages  have  been  supposed  either  to  be  late  glosses, 
or  to  indicate  that  the  Pentateuch  was  written  at  a  late 
period.  A  comparison  of  all  the  passages  referring  to 
the  primitive  history  of  Palestine  and  Idumoea  shows 
that  there  was  an  earlier  population  expelled  by  the 
Hamitlc  and  Abrahamite  settlers.  This  population  was 
important  in  the  time  of  the  war  of  Chedorlaomer ;  but 
at  the  Exodus,  more  than  four  hundred  years  after- 
wards, there  was  but  a  remnant  of  it.  It  is  most  nat- 
ural, therefore,  to  infer  that  the  two  passages  under  con- 
sideration mean  that  the  Canaanitish  settlers  were  al- 
ready in  the  land,  not  that  they  were  still  there. 

(^.General  Characteristics. — Such  were  Ham  and  his 
family,  notwithstanding  the  stigma  which  adhered  to 
that  section  of  them  which  came  into  the  nearest  rela- 
tion to  the  Israelites  aftenvards;  they  were  the  most  en- 
ergetic of  the  descendants  of  Noah  in  the  early  ages  of 
the  postdiluvian  world — at  least  we  have  a  fuller  de- 
scription of  their  enterprise  than  of  their  brethren's  as 
cUsplayed  in  the  jjrimitive  ages.  The  development  of 
empire  among  the  Euphratean  Cushites  was  a  step 
much  in  advance  of  the  rest  of  mankind  in  political  or- 
ganization ;  nor  was  the  grandson  of  Harh  less  conspicu- 
ous as  a  conqueror.  The  only  coherent  interpretation 
of  the  important  passage  which  is  contained  in  Gen.  x. 


10-12,  is  that  which  is  adopted  in  the  margin  of  the  A. 
V.  After  Nimrod  had  laid  the  foundation  of  his  empire 
(■'  the  beginning  of  his  kingdom,"  in^biap  ^l"l^^<'^,  the 
territory  of  which  it  was  at  first  composed — comp.  Hos. 
ix,  10, "  as  the  first  ripe  in  the  fig-tree  Pin'itJX^a  at 
her  first  time,"  that  is,  when  the  tree  first  begins  to  bear 
— Gesen.)  in  his  native  Shinar,  not  satisfied  with  the 
splendid  acquisitions  which  he  took  at  first,  no  doubt, 
from  his  own  kinsmen,  he  invaded  the  north-eastern 
coimtries,  where  the  children  of  Shcm  were  for  the  first 
time  disturbed  in  their  patriarchal  simplicity :  "  Out  of 
that  land  [even  Shinar,  Nimrod]  went  forth  to  Asshur 
[or  Assyria],  and  builded  Nuieveh,  and  the  city  Keho- 
both,  and  Calah,  and  Kesen,  between  Nineveh  and  Ca- 
lah ;  the  same  is  a  great  city,"  i.  e.  the  combination  of  ' 
the  forementioned  four  formed,  with  their  interjacent 
spaces,  the  "great  city."  (The  objection  to  this  ren- 
dering is  based  by  Eosenmiiller  [JSchvI.  ad  loc),  after 
other  commentators,  on  the  absence  of  the  )!  "local"  ap- 
pended to  "Tni'X  [which  they  say  ought  to  be  iT^ViX 
to  produce  the  meaning  to  Assyria^.  The  M  "local"  is, 
however,  far  from  indispensable  for  the  sense  we  re- 
quire, which  has  been  advocated  by  authorities  of  great 
value  well  versed  in  Hebrew  construction ;  Knobel  [who 
himself  holds  our  view]  mentions  Onkelos,Targ.Jonath., 
Bochart,  Clericus,  De  Wette,  Tuch,  Baumgarten,  Dc- 
litzsch,  as  supporting  it.  He  might  have  added  Jose- 
phus, who  makes  Nimrod  the  builder  of  Babylon  [Ant. 
i,  4],  and  Kalisch,  and  Keil.  To  make  the  passage  Gen. 
X,  10-12  descriptive  of  the  Shemitic  Asshur,  is  to  do  vio- 
lence to  the  passage  itself  and  its  context.  Asshur, 
morever,  is  mentioned  in  his  projier  place  in  ver.  22, 
without,  however,  the  least  indication  of  an  intention 
of  describing  him  as  the  foimder  of  a  rival  empire  to 
that  of  Nimrod.  Gesenius  admits  the  probability  of  our 
view,  without  any  objection  of  grammatical  structure. 
[See,  for  instances  of  the  accus.  noun  (without  the  suflix 
of  "  local"  il)-  after  verbs  of  motion.  Numb,  xxxiv,  4 ; 
Gen.  xxxiii,  18 ;  2  Chron.  xx,  36.  Compare  Gesenius, 
Gram.  p.  130,  172,  and  Nordheimer's  Grain,  sec.  841].) 
This  is  the  opinion  of  Knobel,  answering  to  the'theory 
which  has  connected  the  ruins  of  Khorsabad,  Koyunjik, 
Nimrud,  and  Kerendis  together  as  the  remains  of  a  vast 
quadrilateral  city.  \)v]  lularly  called  Nuieveh.  (For  a  dif- 
ferent view  of  the  whole  subject  the  reader  is  referred 
to  jMr.  Eawlinson's  recent  volume  on  The  Five  Great 
Jfona7xkies,  i,  311-315.)  But  the  genius  which  mould- 
ed imperial  power  at  first,  did  not  avail  to  retain  it  long ; 
the  sceptre,  before  many  ages,  passed  to  the  race  of  • 
Shem  (for  the  Shemitic  character  of  the  Arabian  tribes 
who  crushed  the  primitive  Cushite  poAver  of  Babylon, 
see  Rawlinson,  Great  Empires,  i,  222, 223.  The  Arabian 
Hamites  of  Yemen  seem  also  to  have  merged,  probablj'- 
by  conquest,  into  a  Joktanite  population  of  Shemitic  de- 
scent [see  for  these  Gen.  x,  25-29,  and  Assemani,  Bihl. 
Orient.  Ill,  ii,  553,  544]),  except  in  Africa,  where  Miz- 
raim's  descendants  had  a  longer  tenure  of  the  Egyptian 
monarchy.  It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  (and  the  more  so, 
inasmuch  as  a  different  theory  has  here  greatly  obsciu-ed 
plain  historic  truth)  that  in  the  primeval  Cushite  em- 
pire of  Babylon  considerable  progress  was  made  in  the 
arts  of  civilized  .society  (an  early  allusion  to  which  is 
made  in  Josh,  vii,  21 ;  and  a  later  in  Dan.  i,  4 :  see  Baw- 
linson.  First  Monarchif,  chap.  v). 

In  the  genealogical  record  of  the  race  of  Ham  (CJen. 
x)  reference  is  made  to  the  ^'■tongues"  (or  dialctt-s) 
which  they  spoke  (ver.  20).  Comparative  philology, 
which  is  so  rich  in  illustrations  of  the  unity  of  the  Indo- 
Germanic  languages,  h^s  done  next  to  nothing  to  eluci- 
date the  lingiustic  relations  of  the  families  of  Ham. 
PhUologers  are  not  agreed  as  to  a  Hamitic  class  of  lan- 
guages. Eecently  Bunsen  has  apphed  the  term  "  Ham- 
itism,"  or,  as  he  writes  it,  Chamitism,  to  the  Egyptian 
language,  or,  rather,  family.  He  places  it  at  the  head 
of  the  "  Shemitic  stock,"  to  which  he  considers  it  as  but 
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partially  iK-longins,  and  thus  describes  it :  "  Chamitism, 
or  aiite-historical  JShemitism;  the  Chamitic  deposit  iii 
E;,'ypt;  it^  dau};hter,  the  Uemotic  Egyptian;  and  its 
cnii  the  Coptic"  (Otitlines,  i,  1S:>).  Sir  1 1.  Kawlinson  has 
applied  the  term  Cushite  to  the  ])rimitive  language  of 
Habylonia,  and  the  same  term  has  been  used  for  the  an- 
cient language  of  the  southern  coast  of  .Vrabia.  This 
terminobgv  dei)cnds  in  every  instance  upon  the  race  of 
the  nation"  speaking  the  language,  and  not  upon  any 
theory  of  a  llamitic  class.  There  is  evi.lence  which,  at 
the  first  view,  would  incline  us  to  consider  that  the  term 
Slieniitic,  as  aitplied  to  the  Syro- Arabic  class,  should  be 
changed  to  llamitic;  but,  on  a  more  carefid  examina- 
tion, U  becomes  evident  that  any  absolute  classification 
of  languages  into  groups  corresponding  to  the  three 
great  Noachian  families  is  not  tenable.  The  Bibhcal 
evidence  seems,  at  first  sight,  in  favor  of  Hebrew  being 
classed  as  a  Hamitic  rather  than  a  Shemitic  form  of 
speech.  It  is  called  in  the  Bible  "  the  language  of  Ca- 
naan," '("33  rS'J  (fsa.  xix,  18),  although  those  speak- 
ing it  are  elsewhere  said  to  speak  n'^'lliT',  Judaice  (2 
Kings  xviii,  2G,  28:  Isa.  xxxvi,  11,  13;  Neh.  xiii,  24). 
But  the  one  term,  as  Gesenius  remarks  {Gramm.  Introd.), 
indicates  the  country  Avhere  the  language  was  spoken ; 
the  other  as  evidently  indicates  a  people  by  whom  it 
was  spoken :  thus  the  question  of  its  being  a  Hamitic 
or  a  Shemitic  language  is  not  touched ;  for  the  circum- 
stance that  it  was  the  language  of  Canaan  is  agreeable 
with  its  being  either  indigenous  (and  therefore  cither 
Canaanite  or  lieiiliaite),  or  adopted  (and  therefore  per- 
haps Shemitic).  The  names  of  Canaanitish  persons  and 
jilaces,  as  (iesenius  has  observed  (/.  c),  conclusively 
show  that  the  Canaanites  spoke  what  we  call  Hebrew. 
Elsewhere  we  miglit  find  evidence  of  the  use  of  a  so- 
calii'd  Sliomitic  language  by  nations  either  partly  or 
will  illy  of  Hamitic  origin.  This  evidence  woidd  favor 
the  tlieory  that  Hebrew  was  Hamitic ;  but,  on  the  other 
liand,  we  should  he  unable  to  dissociite  Shemitic  lan- 
guages from  Shemitic  peoples.  Tiie  Rg\'])tian  language 
would  also  offer  great  dilliclilties.  unless  it  were  held  to 
he  but  partly  of  Hainiiic  origin,  since  it  is  mainly  of  an 
entirely  different  class  from  the  Slicmific.  It  is  mainly 
Nigritian,  imt  it  also  contains  Shemitic  elements.  It  is 
the  opinion  of  the  latest  philologers  that  the  ground- 
work is  Nigritian,  and  that  the  Shemitic  part  is  a  layer 
added  to  a  complete  Nigritian  language.  The  two  ele- 
ments are  mixed,  liut  not  fused.  Some  Iranian  schol- 
ars hold  that  the  two  elements  are  mixed,  and  that  the 
ancient  Egyptian  represents  the  transition  from  Tura- 
nian to  Shemitic.  Tlie  only  solution  of  the  difficulty 
seems  to  be  that  what  we  call  Shemitic  is  early  Noachi- 
an. (See  l{awlinson.  Fire  Great  ^fnnarchie.%  First  Mon. 
cli.  iv;  Lenormant,  Introduction  h  thistoire  de  VAsie  oc- 
riihntule,  \"  Appeiidice;  Jleier,  Jlcb.  Wurzd.  w.  b.  3'^ 
Aiihang;  Gesenius,  Sketch  of  the  Ilebr.  Lmvj.  (prefixed 
to  liis  Grammar) ;  IJunsen,  JJ/z/pt's  I'lace,  etc.,  vol.  i, 
Ajipeud.  1 ;  Wiseman,  Lectures  on  Science  and  Revealed 
liilifwn,  y.  445,  2d  cd. ;  Jlax  MiUler,  Science  of  Lan- 
fjuiif/e,  p.  2G0.)     See  Shemitic  Languages. 

Theories  more  or  less  specious  have  been  formed  to 
nccouiit  for  these  affinities  to  the  Hebrew  from  so  many 
points  of  tiie  llamilic  nations.  None  of  these  theories 
rise  above  the  .iegree  of  precarious  hvi.othesis,  nor  could 
it  be  exiiected  that  they  should  in  the  imperfection  of 
our  i)resent  knowledge.  It  is,  indeed,  satisfactory  to 
observe  that  the  tendency  of  linguistic  intpiiries  is  to 
establish  the  fact  avouched  in  the  Pentateuch  of  the 
ongmal  unity  of  human  speech.  The  most  conspicu- 
ous achievement  of  comparative  ],hil„l„gv  hitherto  has 
been  to  prove  the  affinity  of  the  membiTs  of  that  lar-e 
clas,s  of  languages  which  extend  from  tlie  Eastern  San- 
scrit (o  tlie  Western  Welsh;  i-aralhl  with  this  is  the 
conipar--;..!,  among  themselves  of  the  various  members  of 
the  .Shemitic  cla-ss  of  languages,  which  has  demonstra- 
ted their  essential  identity;  but  greater  still  will  l)e  the 
work  of  estabUshiiig,  on  certain  principles,  the  natural 


relationship  of  tongues  o^ different  classes.  Among  these, 
divergences  must  needs  be  wider;  but  when  occasional 
affinities  croj}  out  they  will  be  proportionately  valuable 
as  evidences  of  a  more  ancient  and  profound  agreement, 
It  seems  to  us  that  the  facts,  which  have  thus  far  trans- 
pired, indicative  of  affinity  between  the  languages  of 
the  Hamitic  and  Shemitic  races,  go  some  way  to  show 
the  probability  of  the  historical  and  genealogical  record 
of  which  we  have  been  treating,  that  the  tribes  to  whom 
the  said  languages  were  vernacular  were  really  of  near 
kindred  and  often  associated  in  abode,  either  by  con- 
quest or  amicable  settlement,  with  one  another. 

An  inquiry  into  the  history  of  the  Hamitic  nations 
presents  considerable  difficidties,  since  it  cannot  be  de- 
termined in  the  cases  of  the  most  important  of  those 
commonly  held  to  be  Hamite  that  they  were  purely  of 
that  stock.  It  is  certain  that  the  three  most  illustrious 
Hamitic  nations — the  Cushites,  the  Phoenicians,  and  the 
Egyptians — were  greatly  mixed  with  foreign  peoples, 
lu  Babylonia  the  Hamitic  element  seems  to  have  been 
absorbed  by  the  Shemitic,  but  not  in  the  earliest  times. 
There  are  some  common  characteristics,  however,  which 
appear  to  connect  the  different  branches  of  the  Hamitic 
family,  and  to  distinguish  them  from  the  children  of 
Japheth  and  Shem.  Their  architecture  has  a  solid 
grandeur  that  we  look  for  in  vain  elsewhere.  Egypt, 
Babj'lonia,  and  Southern  Arabia  alike  afford  proofs  of 
this,  and  the  few  remaining  monuments  of  the  Phoeni- 
cians are  of  the  same  class.  What  is  very  important  as 
indicating  the  pitrely  Hamitic  character  of  the  monu- 
ments to  which  we  refer  is  that  the  earliest  in  Egypt 
are  the  most  characteristic,  while  the  earlier  in  Babylo- 
nia do  not  yield  m  this  respect  to  the  later.  The  na- 
tional mind  seems  in  all  these  cases  to  have  marked  these 
material  forms.  The  early  history  of  each  of  the  chief  , 
Hamitic  nations  shows  great  power  of  organizing  an  ex- 
tensive kingdom,  of  accpiiring  material  greatness,  and 
checking  the  inroads  of  neighboring  nomadic  peoples. 
The  Philistines  afford  a  remarkable  instance  of  tliese 
qualities.  In  every  case,  however,  the  more  energetic 
sons  of  Shem  or  Japheth  have  at  last  fallen  upon  the 
rich  Hamitic  territories  and  despoUed  them.  Egypt,  fa- 
vored by  a  position  fenced  round  with  ncarlj'  impassable 
barriers — on  the  north  an  almost  havenless  coast,  on  the 
east  and  west  sterile  deserts— held  its  freedom  far  longer 
than  the  rest;  j^et  even  in  the  days  of  Solomon  the 
throne  was  filled  by  foreigners,  who,  if  Hamites,  -were 
Shemitic  enough  in  their  belief  to  revolutionize  the  re- 
ligion of  the  countrj^  In  Babylonia  the  IMedes  had 
already  captured  Nimrod's  city  more  than  2000  years 
before  the  Christian  rera.  Tlie  Hamites  of  Southern 
Arabia  were  so  early  overthrown  by  the  Joktanites  that 
the  scanty  remains  of  their  history  are  alone  known  to 
us  through  tradition.  Yet  the  story  of  the  magnificence 
of  the  ancient  kings  of  Yemen  is  so  perfectly  in  accord- 
ance ^N'ith  all  we  know  of  the  Hamites  that*^it  is  almost 
enough  of  itself  to  prove  what  other  evidence  has  so 
well  established.  The  liistory  of  the  Canaanites  is  sim- 
ilar ;  and  if  that  of  the  Phoenicians  be  an  exception,  it 
must  be  recollected  that  they  became  a  merchant  class, 
as  Ezekiel's  famous  -description  of  Tyre  shows  (chap, 
xxvii).  In  spealdng  of  Hamitic  characteristics  we  do 
not  intend  it  to  be  inferred  that  they  were  necessarily 
altogether  of  Hamitic  origin,  and  not  at  least  partly  bor- 
rowed. 

Among  other  points  of  general  interest,  the  reader 
will  not  fail  to  observe  the  relations  in  which  the  differ- 
ent sections  of  the  Hamitic  race  stand  to  each  other;  e. 
g.  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  Philistines 
irere  not  Canaanites,  as  is  often  assumed  through  an 
oversight  of  the  fact  that  the  former  were  descended 
from  the  second  and  the  latter  from  the  foiu-th  son  of 
Ham.  The  Tul,  .h>ih  J:,  „;  Xo<ih  of  Genesis  is  a  precious 
document  in  many  ivspocts,  as  has  often  been  acknowl- 
edged (see  Ka\vlinson,  Jiampton  Lectures,  p.  68)  ;  but  in 
no  respect  does  it  bear  a  higher  value  than  as  an  intro- 
duction, provided  by  the  sacred  writer  himself,  to  the 
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subsequent  historv  of  the  Hebrew  nation  in  its  relations 
to  the  rest  of  mankiuit.  The  intelligent  reader  of  Scrip- 
ture will  experience  much  help  in  his  studj'  of  that  his- 
tory, ami  indeed  of  jirophecy  also,  by  a  constant  recur- 
rence to  the  particidars  of  tliis  authoritative  ethnolog- 
ical record. 

We  conclude  with  an  extract  from  Mr.  Rawlinson's 
Ftre  Great  Monarchies,  which  describes,  in  a  favorable 
though  hardly  exaggerated  light,  some  of  the  obliga- 
tions under  which  the  primitive  race  of  Ham  has  laid 
the  world  ;  '•' J^ot  possessed  of  manj' natural  advantages, 
the  Chaldfean  people  yet  exhibited  a  fertility  of  inven- 
tion, a  genius,  and  an  energy  which  place  them  high  in 
the  scale  of  nations,  and  more  especially  in  the  list  of 
those  descended  from  the  Hamitic  stock.  For  the  last 
3000  >'ears  the  world  has  been  mainly  indebted  for  its 
advancement  to  the  Shemitic  and  Indo-European  races ; 
hut  it  was  otheririse  in  the  first  ages.  Egypt  and  IJaby- 
lon,  Mizraim  and  Nimrod— both  descendants  of  Ham — 
led  the  way  and  acted  as  ])ioncers  of  mankind  in  the 
various  untrodden  fields  of  art,  literature,  and  science. 
Alphabetic  writing,  astronomy,  history,  chronology,  ar- 
chitecture, jilastic  art,  sculpture,  navigation,  agriculture, 
textile  industry — seem,  all  of  them,  to  have  had  their 
origin  in  one  or  other  of  these  two  countries.  The  be- 
ginnings may  often  have  been  humble  enough.  We 
may  laugh  at  the  rude  picture-writing,  the  uncouth 
brick  pjTamid,  the  coarse  fabric,  the  homely  and  ill- 
shapen  instruments,  as  they  present  themselves  to  our 
notice  in  the  remains  of  these  ancient  nations,  but  they 
are  really  worthier  of  our  admiration  than  of  our  ridi- 
cule. The  first  inventors  of  any  art  are  among  the 
greatest  benefactors  of  their  race  .  .  .  and  mankind  at 
the  present  day  lies  under  infinite  obligations  to  the  ge- 
nius and  industry  of  these  early  ages"  (p.  75,  76). — Kit- 
to,  s.  v. ;  Smith,  s.  v. 

2.  "They  of  Ham"  [or  Chani]  (Cn-'TS;  Sept.  'Ek 
Tiov  v'lwv  Xcif-i ;  Vnlg.  de  stirpe  Chani)  are  mentioned  in 
1  Ciiron.  iv,  40 — in  one  of  those  historical  fragments  for 
which  the  early  chapters  of  these  Chronicles  are  so  val- 
uable, as  illustrating  the  private  enterprise  and  valor  of 
certain  sections  of  the  Hebrew  nation.  On  the  present 
occasion  a  consideraole  portion  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon, 
consisting  of  thirteen  princes  and  their  clansmen,  in  the 
reign  of  Hezekiah,  sought  to  extend  their  territories 
(which  from  the  beginning  seem  to  have  been  too  narrow 
for  their  numbers)  by  migrating  "to  the  entrance  of  Ge- 
dor,  even  unto  the  east  side  of  the  valley,  to  seek  pasture 
for  their  flocks."  Finding  here  a  quiet,  and,  as  it  would 
seem,  a  seciu-e  and  defenceless  population  of  Hamites 
(the  meaning  of  1  Chron.  iv,  40  receives  illustration  from 
Judg.  xviii,  7,  28),  the  Simeonites  attacked  them  with  a 
vigor  that  reminds  us  of  the  times  of  Joshua,  and  took 
permanent  possession  of  the  district,  which  was  well 
adapted  for  pastoral  puqioses.  The  Gedor  here  men- 
tioned cannot  be  the  (ledor  (q.  v.)  of  Josh,  xv,  58. 
There  is  strong  groimd,  however,  for  supposing  that  it 
may  oe  the  Gederah  (q.  v.)  of  ver.  SO ;  or,  if  we  follow 
the  Sept.  rendering,  Tepapa,  and  read  1^5  for  Tia,  it 
would  be  the  well-known  Gerar. .  This  last  wouhl,  of 
coiu-se,  if  the  name  could  be  relied  on,  fit  extremely 
well ;  in  its  vicinity  the  patriarchs  of  old  had  sojourned 
and  fed  their  flocks  and  herds  (see  Gen.  xx,  1,  14,  15; 
xxvi,  1, 6, 14,  and  especially  ver.  17-20).  Bertheau  (die 
£.  der  Chronik)  on  this  passage,  and  Ewald  (Gesch.  des 
Volkes  Israel  [ed.  2],  i,  322),  accept  the  reading  of  the 
Sept.,  and  jjlace  the  Simeonite  conquest  in  the  valley  of 
Gerar  (in  Williams,  Hob/  Cit;/  [2d  ed.],  i,  4G3-468,  there 
is  a  note,  contributed  by  the  Eev,  J.  RoAvlands,  on  the 
Southern  Border  of  Palestine,  and  containing  an  account 
of  his  supposed  discovery  of  the  ancient  Gerar  [called 
Khirhet  el-Gerar,  the  ruins  of  Gerar]  ;  see  also  Van  de 
Velde,  Memoir,  p.  314).  In  the  determination  of  the 
ultimate  question  with  which  this  article  is  concerned, 
it  matters  but  little  which  of  these  two  localities  Ave  ac- 
cept as  the  residence  of  those  chiltlren  of  Ham  v,hom 


the  Simeonites  dispossessed.  Both  are  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  land  of  the  I'hilistines :  the  latter,  jierhaps, 
may  be  regarded  as  on  the  border  of  the  district  which 
we  assigned  in  the  preceding  article  to  the  Cuduhim ; 
m  either  case  "  they  of  Ham,"  of  whom  we  are  writing, 
in  1  Chron.  iv,  40,  must  be  regarded  as  descended  from 
Ham  through  his  second  son  Mizraim. — Kitto,  s.  v. 

3.  Ham  (Heb.  id.  Wn,  with  he,  prob.  meaning  a  7m(l- 
titude;  Fiirst  [Lex.  s.  v.]  compares  the  Lat.  Turba  and 
Copia  as  names  of  places ;  the  Sept.  and  Vulg.  translate 
[a/io]  aiiTo'ic,  [cuni]  eis),  in  Gen.  xiv,  5,  if  a  proper 
name  at  aU,  was  probably  the  piincipal  town  of  a  people 
whose  name  occurs  but  once  in  the  O.  T.,  "the  Zuzims" 
(as  rendered  in  the  A.  V.).  If  these  were  "  the  Zarnzmn- 
■mims"  of  Deut.  ii,  20  (as  has  been  conjectured  by  Kashi, 
Calmet,  I'atrick,  etc.,  among  the  older  writers,  and  Gc- 
senius,  Rosenniiiller,  Ewald  [  Volkes  Israel,  i,  308],  De- 
litzsch,  Knobel,  and  Keil  among  the  moderns),  we  have 
some  clew  to  the  site;  for  it  appears  from  the  entire 
passage  in  Deut.  that  the  Zamzummim  were  the  orig- 
inal occupants  of  the  country  of  the  Ammonites.  Tuch 
and  others  have  accordingly  supposed  that  our  Ilam, 
where  the  Zuzim  were  defeated  by  ChedorlGomer  on  his 
second  invasion,  was  the  primitive  name  of  liiMatk 
Aji;how,  afterwards  Philadelphia  (Jerome  and  Eusebius, 
Onomast.  s.  v.  Amman),  the  capital  of  the  Ammoiiiiish 
territory.  It  is  still  called  [the  ruins  of]  'Amman,  ac- 
cording to  Robinson  (Researches,  iii,  168).  There  is 
some  doubt,  however,  Avhethcr  the  word  in  Gen.  xiv,  5 
lie  anything  more  than  a  pronoun.  The  Jlasoretic  read- 
ing of  the  clause,  indeed,  is  Crt2  n'^t""n~ri<|',  the  last 
word  of  which  is  pointed,  d(12  (A.  Y.  "  In  Ham"),  as  if 
there  were  three  battles,  and  one  of  them  had  been 
fought  at  a  place  so  called ;  and  it  perhaps  makes  for 
this  reading  that,  accorcUng  to  Kennicott,  seven  Samar- 
itan ]\ISS.  read  Dn2  (with  Ileth},  which  can  produce  no 
oth(  r  meaning  than  in  Ham,  or  Chum  with  the  aspirate. 
Yet  the  other  (that  is,  the  p?-o/inmii/(ih  reading  must 
have  been  recognised  in  ancient  f/itmir  ISISS.  even  as 
early  as  the  tune  of  the  Sept.  translators,  who  render 
the  phrase  "  together  ivitli  them ;"  as  if  there  were  but 
two  conflicts,  in  the  former  of  which  the  great  Eastern 
invader  "smote  the  Rephaim  in  Ashteroth-Karnaim, 
and  the  Zuzim  [which  the  Sept.  makes  an  appellative — 
tS-f)/  taxi'pd,  "  strong  nations  \  along  with  them,"  as  their 
allies.  Jerome's  Qucest.  I/ebr.  Opera  (ed.  Bened.,  Yen. 
1767,  III,  ii,  327)  proves  that  the  Hebrew  MSS.  extant 
in  his  day  varied  in  their  readings  of  this  passage.  This 
reading  he  seems  to  have  preferred,  BfIS,  for  in  his  own 
version  [Vidgate]  he  renders  the  word  like  the  Sept. 
Onkelos,  however,  regarded  the  reading  evidently  as  a 
proper  name,  for  he  has  translated  it  by  XPTItia,  '•in 
Ilenita,''  and  so  has  the  Pseudo-Jonathan's  Targum; 
while  the  Jerusalem  has  "priS,  "with  them."  Saadias, 
again,  has  the  proper  name,  "in  Ifama."  Hillerus, 
whom  Rosenniiiller  quotes,  identifies  this  Ham  with  the 
famous  Ammonitish  capital  Rahhah  (2  Sam.  xi,  1 ;  1 
Chron.  xx,  1) ;  "  the  two  names,"  he  says,  "are  synon- 
ymous— Rabbah  meaning  jmpidous,  as  in  Lament,  i,  1, 
where  Jerusalem  is  C>~'^r3'^,  ^the  city  [that  ^\■as~^J'ull 
of  people ,'  while  the  more  ancient  name  of  the  same 
city,  cn,  has  the  same  signification  as  the  collective 
word  'I'lTSn,  that  is,  a  multitude." — Kitto,  s.  v.    See  Gil- 

EAD,  1. 

Hamaker,  Heinrich  Arens,  a  Dutch  Orientalist, 
was  born  at  Amsterdam  Feb.  25,  1789;  became  profess- 
or of  Oriental  languages  in  the  Academy  of  Franeker 
in  181.5,  assistant  professor  in  1817,  and  in  1822  profess- 
or ordinarius  of  the  same  in  the  University  of  Leyden, 
where  he  died  Oct.  10,  1835.  He  was  a  man  of  great 
erudition,  and  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  first  Oriental 
scholars  of  Holland.  His  works  are  not  free  from  marks 
of  negligence,  due  probablj'  to  hasty  composition  and 
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came  a  friend  of  John  Christopher,  son  of  a  rich  mer- 
chant named  Berens,  at  whose  house  he  met  all  the  ce- 
lebrities of  the  day,  and  for  whom,  some  years  after- 
wards, he  made  a  journey  through  Hamburg,  Bremen, 
and  Amsterdam,  going  so  far  as  London  to  transact  busi- 
ness. Before  he  set  out  on  this  journey,  however,  he 
lost  his  mother,  which  event  deeply  affected  him.  While 
in  London  he  consulted  a  distinguished  physician,  hop- 
ing to  have  the  obstruction  in  his  speech  removed ;  dis- 
appointed in  that  hope,  he  spent  some  months  in  dissi- 
pation; and  then,  deep  in  debt,  and  disheartened,  he 
retired  to  an  obscure  part  of  London,  procured  a  Bible, 
and  applied  himself  diligently  to  its  study.  His  eyes 
were  opened,  and  he  beheld  his  past  life  in  its  true  col- 
ors, of  which  he  gives  evidence  in  his  Gedanken  iiber 
meinen  Lehmslauf  (Thoughts  on  my  Life),  He  then 
returned  to  Riga,  where  he  resided  with  his  friend  Be- 
rens until  family  circumstances  led  to  an  estrangement 
between  them,  and  in  1759  he  returned  to  his  parents' 
house.  There  he  wrote  his  Soh-atische  Denhwurdu/lcd- 
tei),  which  were  severely  criticised  at  their  first  appear- 
ance by  the  majority  of  the  literati  of  the  day,  but  which 
gained  him  the  esteem  and  respect  of  such  men  as  Clau- 
dius, Herder,  and  Moser,  to  which  we  must  afterwards 
add  Lavater,  Jacobi,  and  Goethe.  His  writings  did  not 
suffice  for  his  support,  and  he  had  to  take  other  employ- 
ment, first  as  copyist,  aftenvards  as  clerk  in  a  public  office. 
On  the  slender  income  derived  from  these  two  sources 
Hamann  married  in. 1763;  but,  unfortunatelj',  this  mar- 
riage cost  him  many  of  his  friends,  and  shortly  afterwards 
he  lost  his  situation.  In  1754  lie  took  a  journej^  to  Switz- 
erland in  the  hope  of  meeting  his  friend  IMoser,  who  was 
to  obtain  him  employment ;  but,  not  meeting  with  him, 
we  next  find  him  again  filling  a  small  subaltern  posi- 
tion. In  1707,  his  father  having  died,  he  inherited  some 
property ;  but  having  at  the  same  time  to  assume  the 
charge  of  an  infirm  brother,  his  worldh'  position  was  not 
much  improved  thereby.  Shortly  afterwards,  however, 
he  obtained  another  situation,  and  in  1777  was  appoint- 
ed to  a  good-  position  in  the  custom-house.  From  that 
period  date  his  finest  epistolarj-  and  miscellaneous  writ- 
ings, among  which  we  find  his  admirable  Golgotha  and 
Schehlimini — "  Seat  thee  at  my  right."  His  prospects 
now  brightened ;  one  of  his  admirers,  Francis  Buchholz, 
offered  him  a  handsome  fortune,  with  $1000  towards  the 
education  of  each  of  his  four  children,  on  the  condition 
of  his  adopting  him.  The  well-knov/n  princess  Galit- 
zin  having  in  1784  become  acquainted  with  his  writ- 
ings, was  brought  over  by  them  to  a  positive  Christian 
belief.  In  1787  he  came  to  Miinster  with  his  adopted 
son  Buchholz,  and  became  acquainted  with  the  princess ; 
from  thence  he  went  to  Pempelfort  to  the  philosopher 
Jacobi,  with  whom  he  remained  a  short  time.  He  in- 
tended to  return  there  once  more,  but  was  prevented  by 
his  death,  which  occurred  on  the  20th  of  June,  1788.  He 
was,  by  order  of  the  princess  Galitzin,  interred  in  her 
garden,  from  whence,  in  1851,  his  remains  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  cathedral  at  INIiinster. 

Among  the  great  men  of  his  countrj',  Hamann  is  wor- 
thy of  a  place  alongside  of  Copernicus,  Kant,  Herder, 
and  kindred  intellects.  Although  he  cannot  be  called 
a  classical  German  writer — his  ^\•eird,  irregular  style  for- 
bids it^ — yet  can  he  be  classed  among  the  patriarchs  of 
the  modern  scliool,  the  uniting  link  between  the  old  and 
the  new  German  literatures.  "  Hamann  is  one  of  those 
men  of  whom  it  is  cUfficidt  to  give  an  estimate  correct 
and  satisfactory  in  all  respects.  Our  estimation  of  his 
character  cannot  be  blended  with  our  general  opinion 
of  the  age,  as  may  be  done  with  many  other  men,  be- 
cause he  stood  rugged  and  alone,  like  a  rocky  island  in 
the  midst  of  the  waves  of  the  siuromiding  ocean.  As 
Ave  cannot  wholly  praise  or  blame  that  age,  we  shall  not 
a<lmire,  much  less  censure,  all  in  Hamanii"  (Hagenbach, 
Gcrmcin  Rationalism,  tr.  by  Gage,  p.  268).  Herder  says : 
•■  The  kernel  of  Hamann's  ^vTitings  contains  man v  germs 
tentu.n  to  teac-lung.  After  tcachmg  for  about  eighteen  of  great  truths,  as  weU  as  new  observations,  and" an  cvi- 
nionths  m  Courland  he  returned  to  Biga,  where  he  be- |  dence  of  remarkable  erudition;  the  shell  thereof  is  a 


the  great  variety  of  subjects  treated.  Among  them 
may  Ije  named  Oratio  de  relif/ione  Muhammedica,  mar/no 
rirliitis  bellka  apud  oiienlalk  incitamento  (Leyd.  1817- 
1«,  4to):  — *V^"W-«  Culaloffi  Codicum  MSS.  Orienta- 
liiim  hihliollacte  Academice  Luf)diino-Batav(e  (Leyden, 
18->0  4to;  with  valuable  notes  from  Oriental  MSS.— a 
jiew'cd.bv  Uozv  [Levd.  1848-52,  2  vols.  8vo]  contains 
bibliographical  I'lotes  left  in  :MS.  by  Ilamaker)  :—Incerh 
Auvtoris  Liber  de  Expiajnatione  .Ui-mpliidis  et  Alexan- 
di'iie,  etc.  (Leyden,  1825,  4to) :— 1/(.-f(//awa  Phamaa 
(I^y'den,  lH-2><')  ■.—Commenfatio  in  lihro  de  Vitn  et  Morte 
Proplit  tarn  III,  etc.  (Amst.  1833,  4to)  ■.—Miscellanea  Sa- 
vuirilana,  a  posthumous  work  edited  by  Weyers.  He 
i)ublished  also  various  papers  in  Annalen  of  the  miiver- 
sities  of  tiiittingen  (1816-17)  and  Leyden  (1823-24);  in 
the  Bibliotheca  Sora  of  Leydsn,  Magazin  voor  Weten- 
schappen  of  Van  dcr  Kampen,  and  in  the  Journal  Asia- 
lifjiie  of  Paris.  Others  have  been  posthumously  pub- 
lisiied  in  the  Orientalia  (Leyden),  vol.  i  and  ii.— Pierer, 
s  V  •  IIoefer,.V')«c.5/o(7.  GVflew/e,  xxiii,  209;  De  Sacy, 
in  Jvin:  des  Savants,  1820, 1827, 1829, 1834.  (J.  W.  M.) 
Ha'man  (Heb.  Human',  "jtiri,  perh.  from  the  Pers. 
homam,  magnificent,  or  the  Sanscr.  heman,  the  planet 
Mercury ;  Sept.  'A/ja'v),  a  favorite  and  chief  mniister  or 
vizier  of  the  king  of  Persia,  whose  history  is  involved  in 
that  of  Esther  and  Mordecai  (Esther  iii,  1  sq.),  B.C.  473. 
See  AiiAsi-ERi'S.  He  is  called  an  Agagite ;  andasAgag 
was  a  kind  of  title  of  the  khigs  of  the  Amalekites  [see 
AciACi],  it  is  supposed  that  Ilaman  was  descended  from 
the  royal  family  of  that  nation  (see  Gesenius,  Thes.  Heb. 
p.  20 ).  He  or  his  parents  probably  found  their  way  to 
I'ersia  as  cajjtives  or  hostages;  and  that  the  foreign  or- 
igin of  Ilamau  was  no  bar  to  his  advancement  at  coiu-t 
is  a  circumstance  quite  in  union  with  the  most  ancient 
and  still  subsisting  usages  of  the  East.  Joseph,  Daniel, 
and  Mordecai  afford  other  examples  of  the  same  kind. 
After  the  failure  of  his  attempt  to  cut  off  all  the  Jews 
in  the  Persian  empire,  he  was  hanged  on  the  gallows 
which  he  had  erected  for  ^Mordecai.  Most  probably  he 
is  the  same  Aman  who  is  mentioned  as  the  oppressor  of 
Achiacharus  (Tobit  xiv,  10).  The  Targum  and  Jose- 
phus  (.\iit.  xi,  C,  5)  interpret  the  description  of  him — 
the  .Vgagite — as  signifying  that  he  was  of  Amalekitish 
descent ;  l)ut  he  is  called  a  JIacedonian  by  the  Sept.  in 
Esth.  ix,  24  (comp.  iii,  1),  and  a  Persian  by  Sulpicius 
Sevcnis.  Prideaux  (Connexion,  anno  453)  computes  the 
sum  wliich  he  offered  to  pay  into  the  royal  treasury  at 
more  than  4:2,000,000  sterling.  Modern  Jews  are  said 
to  Ih'  in  the  hal)it  of  designating  any  Christian  enemy 
by  his  name  (Eiscnmcnger, /w(/.  ./wf/.  i,  721).  The  cir- 
cunistautial  details  of  the  height  which  he  attained,  and 
of  Ids  sudden  downfall,  afford,  like  all  the  rest  of  the 
book  of  Ivstlier,  a  most  faithful  picture  of  the  customs 
of  an  ( tricntal  court  and  government,  and  furnish  invalu- 
nlile  materials  for  a  com|)arison  between  the  regal  usages 
of  ancient  and  modern  times.  (See  Kitto's  Daili/  Bible 
I ItiiM.  nil  loc) — Kitto,  8.  v.;  Smith,  s.  v.     See  Estiikk, 

li(M,K    oi. 

Hamann,  Jouann  Gkoiso,  an  eminent  German 
writer  and  poet,  was  born  at  lviinigsl)erg,  in  Prussia,  on 
the  27lli  of  August.  17.'?0.  His  early  education  wasmis- 
ccllnueous,  and  to  it  lie  attritintcd  the  want  of  taste  and 
elegance  of  \\\s  nt  vie.  At  last,  when  about  sixteen  years 
old,  ills  fnthcr  decided  on  sending  him  to  the  high- 
scliool.  lie  there  ac(iuired  a  knowledge  of  Latin  and 
of  ancient  literature.  For  a  while  he  felt  inclined  to 
stuily  tiieology,  but  an  impediment  in  his  speech,  and 
w.int  of  memory  incident  upon  a  sickness  he  had  while 
at  school,  made  him  give  it  up.  Law,  for  which  his 
parents  destined  him,  was  distasteful  to  him,  and  he  ap- 
lilied  himself  diligently  to  the  study  of  antiquity,  the 
fine  arts,  and  modern  literature.  In  1751  he  closed  his 
course  of  study  at  Kdnigslierg  with  a  philosophical  dis- 
sertation entitled  T)e  somno  et  soiniiiin,  and  turned  his  at- 
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laboriously  woven  web  of  pitby  expressions,  of  hints, 
aiui  flowers  of  rhetoric."  "  His  understanding,"  says  V. 
H.  Jacobi,  "was  penetrating  like  lightning,  and  his  soul 
was  of  more  than  natural  greatness."  Most  of  his  writ- 
ings are  collected  in  Koth's  edition  of  his  works  (Berlin, 
1821-43,  8  vols.).  See  A.  W,  Miiller's  work,  entitled 
J.  G.  Ilamann,  Chrv<tliche  Jiclceimtiiisse  iind  Zeuijtm.tf 
(Minister,  182G).  —  Ilerzog,  Rcal-Enq/Mopadlc,  v,  48C ; 
Bwjniphie  v.  Joh.  Geo.  Ildtiumn,  by  Charles  Carvacchi 
(Minister,  1855);  Hegel,  Werke,  xvii,  38;  Vilmar,  Ge- 
scliiclite  <l<  r  dentschen  Literatur ;  Gildemcister,  Ilamann's 
Lch,)/  mid  Schrijlm  (1864-6,  4  vols.);  Saintes, //w^or?/ 
of  Hatiomdism,  eh.  viii. 

Ha'math  (Heb.  Chamath',  nrn. /or/ress ;  Sept. 
'E^id9,  Aif-idSf,  and  'Hfid^),  a  large  and  important  city, 
capital  of  one  of  the  smaller  kingdoms  of  Syria,  of  the 
same  name,  on  the  Orontes,  at  the  northern  boundarj'  of 
the  Holy  Land.  Thus  it  is  said  (Numb,  xiii,  21)  that  the 
spies  "went. up  and  searched  tlie  land,  from  the  wilder- 
ness of  Zin  unto  Rehob,  as  men  come  to  Haniath."  Ge- 
senius  is  probably  right  in  deriving  the  word  from  the 
Arabic  root  Chama,  "  to  defend ;"  with  this  agrees  the 
modern  name  of  the  city  Hamah.  The  city  was  at  the 
foot  of  Ilermon  (Josh,  xiii,  5 ;  Judg.  iii,  3),  towards  Da- 
mascus (Zech.  ix,  2;  Jer.  xlix,  20;  Ezek.  xlvii,  16). 
The  kingdom  of  Hamatli,  or,  at  least,  the  southern  or 
central  parts  of  it,  appear  to  have  nearly  c6rresponded 
with  what  was  afterwards  denominated  Cak'-Sf/ria  (q. 
v.).  It  is  more  fully  called  llamafh  the  Great  in  Amos 
vi,  2,  or  Hajiath-Zobah  in  2-  Cliron.  viii,  3.  The  coun- 
try or  district  around  is  called  "  the  land  of  Haraath"  (2 
Kings  xxiii,  33;  xxv,  21). 

Hamatli  is  one  of  the  oldest  cities  in  the  world.  We 
read  in  Gen.  x,  18  that  the  youngest  or  last  son  of  Ca- 
naan was  the  "  Hamathite"  (q.  v.) — apparently  so  called 
because  he  and  his  family  founded  and  colonized  Ha- 
matli. It  was  a  place  of  note,  and  the  cajiital  of  a  prin- 
cipality, when  the  Israelites  conquered  Palestine ;  and 
its  name  is  mentioned  in  almost  every  passage  in  which 
the  northern  border  of  Canaan  is  detiiied  (Numb,  xiii, 
22 ;  xxxiv,  8 ;  1  Kings  viii,  G5 ;  2  Kings  xiv,  25,  etc.). 
Toi  was  king  of  Hamath  at  the  time  when  David  con- 
quered the  Syrians  of  Zobali,  and  it  appears  that  he 
had  reason  to  rejoice  in  the  humiliation  of  a  dangerous 
neighbor,  as  he  sent  his  own  son  Joram  to  congratulate 
the  victor  (2  Sam.  viii,  9,  10),  and  (apiiarently)  to  put 
Hamath  under  his  jirotection.  Hamath  was  conquered 
by  Solomon  (2  Chroii.  viii,  3),  and  its  Avhole  territory 
ajipears  to  have  remained  subject  to  the  Israelites  dur- 
ing his  pros})erous  reign  (ver.  4-G).  The  "store-cities" 
which  Solomon  "  built  in  Hamath"  (2  Chron.  viii,  4) 
were  perhaps  for  staples  of  trade,  the  importance  of  the 
Orontes  valley  as  a  line  of  traffic  always  being  great. 
On  the  death  of  Solomon  and  the  separation  of  the  two 
kingdoms,  Hamath  seems  to  have  regained  its  indepen- 
dence. In  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  of  the  time  of  Ahab 
(B.C.  900)  it  appears  as  a  separate  power,  in  alliance 
with  the  Syrians  of  Damascus,  the  Hittites,  and  the 
Phoenicians.  About  three  quarters  of  a  century  later 
Jeroboam  the  second  "recovered  Hamath"  (2  Kings 
xiv,  28) ;  he  seems  to  have  dismantled  the  place,  whence 
the  iirophet  Amos,  who  wrote  in  hisTeign  (Amos  i,  1), 
couples  "  Hamath  the  Great"  with  Gath,  as  an  instance 
of  desolation  (ib.  vi,  2).  At.tliis  period  the  kingdom  of 
Hamath  included  the  valley  of  the  Orontes,  from  the 
source  of  that  river  to  near  Antioch  (2  Kings  xxiii,  33 ; 
xxv,  21).  It  bordered  Damascus  on  the  south,  Zobah 
on  the  east  and  north,  and  Phoenicia  on  the  west  (1 
Chron.  xviii,  3 ;  Ezek.  xlvii,  17  ;  xlviii,  1 ;  Zech.  ix,  2). 
In  the  time  of  Hezekiah,  thfe  town,  along  with  its  terri- 
tory', was  conquered  by  the  Ass^'rians  (2  Kings  xvii,  24 ; 
xviii,  34,  xix,  13;  Isa.  x,  9;  xi,  11),  and  afterwards  by 
the  Chaldreans  (.Jer.  xxxix,  2,  5).  It  is  mentioned  on 
the  cuneiform  inscriptions  (q.  v.).  It  must  have  been 
then  a  large  and  influential  kingdom,  for  Amos  speaks 
emphatically  of  "  Haniath  the  Great"  (vi,  2) ;  and  when 


Ralishakch,  the  Assyrian  general,  endeavored  to  terrify 
king  llczeki;ih  into  unconditional  surrender,  he  said, 
"Have  till'  gilds  of  the  nations  delivered  them  which 
my  thflKTs  have  destroyed,  as  (Jozan,  and  Ilaran,  antl 
KizcphV  AVhcre  is  the  king  of  Hamath,  and  t lie  king 
of  Arpliad,  and  the  king  of  the  city  of  Sepharvaim,  He- 
na,  and  IvahV"  (Isa.  xxxvii,  12-14;  2  Kings  xviii,  34 
sq.).  See  AsniJiA,  The  frequent  usa  of  the  jihrase, 
"  the  entering  in  of  Hamath,"  also  shows  that  this  king- 
dom was  the  most  important  in  Northern  Syria  (Judg. 
iii,  3).  Hamath  remained  under  the  Assj-rian  rule  till 
the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  when  it  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Greeks.  The  Greeks  introduced  their  no- 
ble language  as  well  as  their  government  into  SjTia, 
and  they  even  gave  Greek  names  to  some  of  the  old 
cities ;  among  these  was  Hamath,  which  was  called  7yM- 
])hania  (E-iri<pdvtia),  in  honor  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
(CjTil,  Comment,  ad  A  mos). 

This  change  of  name  gave  rise  to  considerable  doubts 
and  difficulties  among  geographers  regarding  the  iden- 
tity of  Hamath.  Jerome  affirms  that  there  were  two 
cities  of  that  wame^— Great  Hamath,  identical  with  An- 
tioch, and  another  Hamath  called  Epiphaiiia  {('iiiiniiint. 
ad  Amos,  vi).  The  Targunis  in  Numb,  xiii,  22  rendir 
Hamath  Anftdiu  (Relaiid,  ridwM.  p.  120).  Eusehiiis 
calls  it  "a  city  of  Damascus,"  and  affirms  that  it  is  not 
the  same  as  Epiphania;  but  Jerome  states,  aftei;  a  care- 
ful investigation,  "reperi  ^Emath  urbcm  Coeles  Syria3 
aiipellari,  qua;  nunc  (irasco  sermone  Epiphania  dicitur" 
{Oiwmast.  s.Y.  Mvamih.  and  Emath).  Theodoret  says 
that  Great  Hamath  was  Emesa,  and  the  other  Haniath 
Ejn2)hania  {Comment,  ad  Jerem.  iv).  Josephus  is  more 
accurate  when  he  tells  us  that  Hamath  "  ^vas  still  called 
in  his  day  by  the  inhabitants  'Apd^r],  although  the 
Macedonians  called  it  Epiphania"  (.4  nt.  i,  6,  2).  There 
is  reason  to  believe  that  the  ancient  name  Hamath  was 
always  retained  and  used  by  the  Aramaic-speaking  pop- 
ulation ;  and,  therefore,  when  Greek  power  declined,  and 
the  Greek  language  was  forgotten,  the  ancient  name  in 
its  Arabic  form  Jfamuh  became  universal  (so  t^'C'n  in 
Ezek.  xlvii,  16,  first  occurrence).  There  is  no  ground 
whatever  for  Eeland's  theory  {Palwsf.  p.  121)  that  the 
Haniath  spoken  of  in  connection  with  the  northern  bor- 
der of  Palestine  was  not  Epiphania,  but  some  other  city 
much  further  south.  The  identification  of  liiblah  and 
Zedad  places  the  true  site  of  Hamath  beyond  the  possi- 
bility of  doubt  (Porter,  Damascus,  ii,  355,  354). 

Epiphania  remained  a  flourishing  city  during  the 
Roman  rule  in  SjTia  (Ptolemy,  v,  15;  Pliny, //tV.  Xaf. 
V,  19).  It  earh'  became,  and  still  continues,  the  scat  of 
a  bishop  of  the  Eastern  Church  {Caroli  a  san.  Paulo, 
Geofjr.  Sac.  p.  288).  It  was  taken  by  the  JMohammc- 
dans  soon  after  Damascus.  On  the  death  of  the  great 
Saladin,  Hamath  was  ruled  for  a  long  period  by  his  de- 
scendants, the  Eiyubites.  Abulfeda,  the  celebrated  Arab 
liistorian  and  geographer  of  the  14th  centurv,was  a  mem- 
ber of  this  family  and  ruler  of  Hamah  (Bohadin,  Vila 
iS(dadiid ;  Schulteii's  Index  Geo//rajihiais,  s.  v.  Hamata). 
He  correctly  states  (Tab.  Spia;  p.  108)  that  this  city  is 
mentioned  in  the  books  of  the  Israelites.  He  adds :  "  It 
is  reckoned  one  of  the  most  pleasant  towns  of  Syria. 
The  Orontes  flows  round  the  greater  j)art  of  the  city  on 
the  east  and  north.  It  boasts  a  lofty  and  \vell-biiilt  cit- 
adel. Within  the  town  are  manj'  dams  and  water-ma- 
chines, by  means  of  which  the  water  is  led  off  by  canals 
to  irrigate  the  gardens  and  suppU--  private  houses.  It 
is  remarked  of  this  city  and  of  Schiazar  that  they 
abound  more  in  water-machines  than  aiu'  other  cities 
in  Syria." 

This  description  still,  in  a  .^reat  degree,  applies.  Ha- 
math is  a  picturesque  tuwn.  of  considerable  circumfer- 
ence, and  with  wide  and  ((nivenient  streets.  In  Burck- 
hardt's  time  the  attached  district  contained  120  inhab- 
ited villages,  and  70  or  80  that  lay  waste.  It  is  now  a 
town  of  30,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  about  2500  are 
Greek  Cliristians,  a  few  Syrians,  some  Jews,  and  the 
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Map  of  ihc  Vicinity  of  Ilamatb. 
rest  Moslems.  It  is  bcaiitifiilly  situated  in  the  narrow 
nn.l  rifli  valley  of  the  Orontes,  thirty-two  miles  nortli 
i>r  Kmesa,  and  thirty-six  south  of  the  ruins  of  Assamea 
{.\ii/n„iiii  /liiicrariitm,  edit.  Wesseling,  p.  188).  Four 
bnd^'es  s|,an  the  rajjid  river,  and  anumber  of  hu<;e 
wheels  turned  by  the  current,  like  those  at  Verona,  rai'^e 
the  water  nit.,  rude  ai|uediiets,  which  convev  it  to  the 
houses  aiul  mo.si,ues.  There  are  no  remains  of  antiquity 
now  visible.  The  mound  on  which  the  castle  stood  is 
in  the  centre  of  the  city,  but  every  trace  of  the  castle 
Itself  ha.s  .bsni.,.eared.  The  houses  are  built  of  sun-dried 
bncks  nnil  timber.  Thou-h  plain  and  iioor  ext Tuallv 
somc  of  them  have  splendid  interiors.  They  are  built 
on  the  risniK  l>a"ks  <.f  the  Orontes,  and  on  botlj  sides  of 
It,  the  bottom  level  bein-  plaiite.l  with  fruit-trees,  which 
I  '.imsh  in  tlie  utmost  luxuriance.  The  western  part  of 
t  u'  district  forms  the  granary  of  Northern  Syria,  thon-h 
the  harvest  never  yields  more  than  a  tenfold  returii, 
cDiotly  on  account  of  the  immense  numbers  of  mice 
XV  iich  sometimes  comidetely  destroy  the  crops.  Tive 
iidmbitants  carry  on  a  considerable  trade  in  silks  and 
woollen  and  cotton  stuffs  with  the  Bedawin.  A  iium- 
|>T  of  noble  but  decayed  Moslemfamilies  resi.lc  in  Ha- 
mah,  attracted  thither  by  its  beauty,  salubrity,  and 


I  cheapness  (Pococke,  Travels,  ii,  pt.  i,  p.  143  sq.;  Burck. 
hardt,  Travels  in  Syria,  p.  146  sq. ;  Handbook  for  Syria 
and Palesilne,u,6-2Q;  Richter,  11' «///*«/( /-^ew, p. 231;  corap. 

:  Rosenm  tiller's  Bib.  Geogr.  ii,  243-246;  Biblioth.  Saa-a, 

I  1848,  p.  680  sq.;  Kobinson's  Res,  new  ed.  iii,  551,  568). 
"  The  ENTKANCE  OF  Ha>iath,"  or  "  entering  into  Ila- 

t  moYA"  (n^n  Nia  ;  Sept.  tl(nroptvo[iivwv  tiQ  Al/xci^, 
Vidg.  introiium  Emath),  is  a  phrase  often  used  in  the 
O.  T.  as  a  geographical  name.  It  is  of  considerable  im- 
portance to  identify  it,  as  it  is  one  of  the  chief  land- 

\  marks  on  the  northern  border  of  the  land  of  Israel. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  sacred  writers  apply  the 

j  phrase  to  some  well-known  "  pass"  or  "  opening"  into 
the  kingdom  of  Hamath  (Numb,  xxxiv,  8 ;  Josh,  xiii, 
.")).  The  kingdom  of  Hamath  embraced  the  great  plain 
lying  along  both  banks  of  the  Orontes,  from  the  foun- 
tain near  Kiblah  on  the  south  to  Apamea  on  the  north, 

I  and  from  Lebanon  on  the  west  to  the  desert  on  the  east. 
To  this  plain  there  are  two  remarkable  "entrances" — 
one  from  the  south,  through  the  valley  of  Coele-Sj'ria, 
betx\een  the  parallel  ranges  of  Lebanon  and  Anti-Leba- 
non ;  the  other  from  the  west,  between  the  northern  end 
of  Lebanon  and  the  Nusairiyeh  Mountains.  The  former 
is  the  natural  "entrance"  from  Central  Palestine,  the 
latter  from  the  sea-coast.  The  former  is  on  the  extreme 
south  of  the  kingdom  of  Hamath,  the  latter  on  its  west- 
ern border. 

Until  v.'ithin  the  last  few  years  sacred  geographers 
have  almost  imiversally  maintained  that  the  southern 
opening  is  the  "  entrance  of  Hamath."  Reland  supposed 
that  the  entrance  described  in  Numb,  xxxiy,  8,  10,  did 
not  extend  further  north  than  the  parallel  of  Sidom 
( 'onsecpiently,  he  holds  that  the  southern  extremitj'  of 
the  valley  of  Ccele-Syria,  at  the  base  of  Ilermon,  is  the 

j  "entrance"  of  Hamath  {Pal(estina,\>.  118  sq.).  Kitto 
set  forth  this  view  in  greater  detail  {Pictorial  Bible) ; 
and  he  would  identify  the  "entrance  of  Hamath"  ^vith 
the  expression  used  in  Numb,  xiii,  21,  "  as  men  come  to 

j  Hamath."  Of  late,  however,  some  writers  regard  the 
latter  as  onlj-  intended  to  define  the  position  of  Beth-re- 
hob,  which  was  situated  on  the  road  leading  from  Cen- 
tral Palestine  to  Hamath — "  as  men  come  to  Hamath ;" 
that  is,  in  the  great  valley  of  Ccele-Syria.  Van  de  Vekte 
appears  to  locate  the  "entrance  of  Hamath"  at  the  north- 
ern end  of  the  valley  of  Coele-Syria  {Travels,  ii,470); 
and  Stanley  adopts  the  same  view  (Sinai  and  Palest,  p. 
399).  Dr.  Keith  would  place  the  "  entrance  of  Hamath" 
at  that  sublime  gorge  through  which  the  Orontes  flows 
from  Antioch  to  the  sea  (Land  of  Israel,  \t.  112  sq.).    A 

'  careful  survey  of  the  whole  region,  and  a  study  of  the 
passages  of  Scripture  on  the  spot,  however,  leads  Porter 
to  conclude  that  the  "  entrance  of  Hamath"  must  be  the 
ojiening  towards  the  west,  between  Lebanon  .ind  the 
Nusairiyeh  IMountains.  The  reasons  are  as  follow :  1. 
That  opening  forms  a  distinct  and  natural  northern 
boundary  for  the  land  of  Israel,  such  as  is  evidently  re- 
quired by  the  following  passages :  1  Kings  viii,  65 ;  2 
Kings  xiy,25;  1  Chron.  xiii,  5;  Amos  vi,  14.  2.  The 
"entrance  of  Hamath"  is  spoken  of  as  being  from  the 
western  border  or  sea-board;  for  ^Moses  says,  after  de- 
scribing the  western  border,  "  This  shall  be  your  north 
border,  from  the  great  sea  ye  shall  point  out  for  you 
Mount  Hor;  from  Mount  Hor  ye  shall  point  oat  unto 
the  entrance  of  Hamath"  (Numb,  xxxiv,  7,  8).  Com- 
pare this  with  Ezek.  xlvii,  20,  "  the  west  side  shall  be 
the  great  sea  from  the  (southern)  border,  till  a  man  come 
over  against  Hamath;"  and  yer.  16,  where  the  "way  of 
Hethlon  as  men  go  to  Zedad"  is  mentioned,  and  is  man- 
ifestly identical  with  the  "  entrance  of  Hamath,"  and 

I  can  be  none  other  than  the  opening  here  alluded  to.    3. 

[  Tlie  "entrance  of  Hamath"  must  have  been  to  the  north 

I  of  the  entire  ridges  of  Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon  (.Josh, 
-xiii,  5;  Judg.  iii,  3);  but  the  openmg  from  Ccele-Syria 
into  the  plain  of  Hamath  is  not  so.  4.  The  territory 
of  Hamath  was  included  in  the  "  Promised  Land,"  as 

:  described  both  by  jMoses  and  Ezekiel  (Numb,  xxxiv,  8- 

I  11;  Ezek.  xlvii,  15-20;  xlviii,  1).     The  "entrance  of 
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Hamath"  is  one  of  the  marks  of  its  northern  border;  but 
tlic  opening  from  C«le-Syria  is  on  the  extreme  south 
of  the  territory  of  Hamath,  and  could  not,  therefore,  be 
identical  with  the  "  entrance  of  Hamath."  5.  The  "  en- 
trance to  Hamath"  was  on  the  eastern  border  of  Pales- 
tine, but  north  of  Riblah  (Numb,  xxxiv,  10,  11),  which 
is  still  extant  between  Hums  and  the  northern  point  of 
Anti-Lebanon.  See  Kiblah.  G.  This  position  agrees 
with  those  of  the  other  names  associated  on  the  north- 
erly and  easterly  boundaries,  e.  g.  jMount  Hor,  Hazar- 
Enan,  etc.  (see  Porter's  Damascus,  ii,  354  sq. ;  also  Eob 
inson,  Biblical  Ees.  iii,  5G8). — Kitto,  s.  v.  These  argu- 
ments, however,  will  be  found,  on  a  closer  inspection,  to 
be  incorrect  (see  Keil  and  Delitzsch,  Comment,  on  Pen- 
tat,  iii,  255  sq.).  The  only  real  force  in  any  of  them 
is  that  derived  from  the  sujiposed  identity  of  Zedad  (q. 
V.)  and  Siphron  (q.  v.) ;  and  this  is  counterbalanced  by 
the  facts  (I)  that  this  district  never  was  actually  occu- 
pied by  tiie  Israelites,  and  (2)  that  the  more  definite 
description  of  the  boundary  of  Asher  and  NaphtaU  in 
Josh,  xix,  24-39  does  not  extend  so  far  to  the  north, 
Hence  we  incline  to  the  older  views  on  this  question. 
See  Tribe, 

Ha'mathite  (Hebrew  Chamathi',  with  the  article 
"'r^tnri ;  Sept.  o  'A|<o3i'),  a  designation  (Gen.  x,  18 ;  1 
Chron.  i,  IG)  of  the  last  named  of  the  families  descended 
from  Canaan  (q.  v.) ;  doubtless  as  having  settled  (found- 
ed) the  city  Hamath  (q.  v.).  The  Hamathites  were 
thus  a  Haniitic  race,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
with  Kenrick  {Phosniciu,  p.  GO)  that  they  were  ever  in 
any  sense  Phoenicians.  We  must  regard  them  as  close- 
ly akin  to  the  Hittites  (q.  v.),  on  whom  thej'  bordered, 
and  Avith  whom  they  were  generally  in  alliance.  See 
Canaanite. 

Ha'math-Zo'bah  (lleh.  auvnath'  Tsohah'.  r^n 
ilii^J,  i.  e.  Hamath  of  Zohah  ;  Sept.  Ai'/uiS'  2(.j/3a  v.  r. 
Bai(Tw/?a,yulg.  Emath  Suba),  a  place  on  the  borders  of 
Palestine,  said  to  have  been  attacked  and  conquered  hy 
Solomon  (2  Chron.  viii,  3).  It  has  been  conjectured  to 
be  the  same  as  Hamath  (q.  v.),  here  regarded  as  in- 
cluded in  Aram-Zobah — a  geographical  expression  ^vllich 
hai  usually  a  narrower  meaning.  The  conjunction  of 
the  two  names  here  probably  indicates  nothing  more 
than  that  the  whole  country  roiuid  Hamath  ivas  brought 
by  Solomon  under  the  power  of  Judah.  The  possessions 
of  David  extended  to  Hamath,  and  included  Zobah  (1 
Chron.  xviii,  3),  and  Solomon  probably  added  Hamath 
also  to  his  empire;  certain  it  is  that  he  had  possessions 
in  that  district,  and  that  part  of  it,  at  least,  was  included 
in  his  dominion  (1  Kings  ix,  19).     See  Zobah. 

Hambroeck,  Antox,  a  Protestant  missionary,  sur- 
named  the  "Dutch  IJegulus,"  was  born  in  the  early  part 
of  the  17th  century.  He  went  as  missionary  to  the 
East  Indies,  and  settled  in  the  island  of  Formosa,  then 
the  most  important  estabhshment  of  the  Dutch  in  the 
China  Sea.  He  converted  a  large  number  of  natives, 
and  the  mission  was  i^rospering,  when  the  celebrated 
Chinese  pirate  Coxinga,  driven  away  by  the  Tartars, 
landed  in  Formosa,  and  set  siege  to  Tai-Ouan  with  an 
army  of  25,000  men,  April  3o'^  IGGl.  Hambroeck,  his 
wife,  and  two  of  his  children,  were  made  prisoners,  and 
tlie  former  was  sent  by  Coxinga  as  envoy  to  the  com- 
mander of  the  to^^^^,  Frederick  Coyet,  to  advise  him  to 
surrender.  Instead  of  this,  he  advised  him  to  defend 
tlie  citj'  to  the  last,  and  then  returned  to  the  camp  of 
Coxinga,  notwithstanding  the  remonstrances  of  Coyet, 
and  the  prayers  of  his  two  daughters,  still  in  Tai-Ouan, 
saying  that  he  "-would  not  jiermit  heathen  to  say  that 
the  fear  of  death  had  induced  a  Christian  to  violate  his 
oath."  Coxinga,  enraged  at  his  courage,  caused  him  to 
be  beheaded  on  his  return  (in  IGGl),  together  with  the 
other  Dutch  prisoners,  some  500  in  number.  Coyet  was 
nevertheless  obliged  to  capitulate  in  Jan.  1662.  See  Du 
Bois,  Vies  des  Gourerneurs  Hollamlais  (La  Haye,  1763, 
4to),  p.  210;  Recueil  des  ]'oi/uffes  qui  ont  servi  a  I'efa- 
blissement  et  aux  progrez  de  la  Comjmynie  des  Indes  ori- 


ental's (Rouen,  1725, 10  vols.  8vo),  voL  x ;  Raynal,  Tlist. 
phil()sophi(/iie  des  deux  Jndes  (Loud.  1792, 17  vols.  Svo), 
ii,  26,  27  ;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Generule,  xxiii,  217. 

Hamelmann,  Herm.ujn,  a  German  Protestant  the- 
ologian and  historian,  was  born  at  Osnabrikk  in  1 525. 
He  was  brought  up  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and 
became  curate  of  Camern.  Having  subsequently  em- 
braced the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation,  he  lost  his  jiosi- 
tion,  and  went  to  Wittemberg,  where  he  lived  some  time 
in  intimacy  with  Melancthon.  He  afterwards  prea(  liod 
the  Protestant  doctrines  at  Bielefeld  and  Lemgo,  and  in 
the  counties  of  Waldeck,  Lippe,  Si)iegclbcrg,  and  P^r- 
mont,  and  in  Holland.  He  ac([uired  great  renown  as  a 
preacher,  and  prince  WiUiam  of  Orange  called  liim  to 
Antwerii,  to  participate  in  the  preparation  of  a  new  ec- 
clesiastical cUsciplinc.  In  1569  duke  Julius  of  Bruns- 
wick appointed  him  first  superintendent  of  (Jandert-hcim, 
and  his  aid  was  requested  by  the  counts  John  and  Otlio 
of  Oldenburg,  to  introduce  the  Reformation  in  their 
states.  He  spent  the  last  years  of  his  life  in  this  occu- 
pation, acting  as  general  superintendent  of  the  Protes- 
tant churches  of  Oldenbiu-g,  Elmenhorst,  and  Jevcr.  He 
died  at  Oldenburg  June  2G,  1595.  His  theological  and 
historical  works  are  valuable  for  the  historj'  of  the  Refor- 
mation. Among  them  are  De  Traditionibus  vei-u  Jal- 
sisque  (Frankfort,  1555)  -.—De  Eucharistia  et  controver- 
siis  inter  Pontijicos  et  Lutheranos  hoc  de  articulo  ar/ilatis 
(Frankf.  155G): — De  conjugio  sacerdot.  brevis  interlocuto- 
rius  a  suffraganeo  et  diucono  (Dortmimd,  2d  ed.l582): — 
Historia.  ecclesiastica  renati  Evangel.  (Altenburg,  158G). 
See  Historische  Nach-icht  iiber  d.  Leben,  Bediemngen  v. 
Schriften  Ham.  (Quedlinburg,  1720) ;  Burmann,  Syllorj, 
Epist.  i,  430 ;  Rotermund,  Gelehrtes  Hannover,  vol.  ii,  p. 
xliv ;  Jticher,  A  llg.  Gelehrten  Lexikon,  ii,  1340. 
HamitaL     See  IIamutat.. 

Hamilton,  James,  D.D.,  an  eminent  Presbyterian 
minister,  was  born  in  Strathblane,  Scotland,  in  1814. 
He  commenced  his  ministry  at  Abernyte,  Scotland,  and 
after  a  short  time  was  called  to  Edinburgh.  In  1841  lie 
was  called  to  be  pastor  of  the  National  Scotch  Church, 
Regent's  Square,  London,  and  was  soon  known  as  one 
of  the  most  eloquent  and  powerful  ministers  of  the  me- 
tropolis. He  died  in  London  November  24, 1867.  Dr. 
Hamilton's  labors  as  a  minister  were  very  successful,  and 
he  was  equally  eminent  in  the  field  of  authorshi]>,  espe- 
cially-in  the  field  of  experimental  and  practical  religion. 
Of  his  Life  in  Earnest,  scores  of  editions  have  appeared 
in  England  (sixty-fifth  thousand,  Lond.  1852)  and  Amer- 
ica ;  and  his  Mou7it  of  Olives  (sLxty-fifth  thousand,  Lou- 
don, 1853)  has  been  almost  as  widely  circulated.  "  He 
was  not  only  one  of  the  most  popular  religious  writers 
of  the  day,  and  master  of  one  of  the  most  fascinating 
stjdes  in  which  Christian  truth  and  feeling  were  ever 
clothed,  but  he  was  also  no  ordinary'-  theologian  ui  the 
proper  scientific  sense  of  that  term,"  tliough  he  never 
wrote  any  theological  work  in  scientific  form.  A  com- 
plete edition  of  his  works  in  six  volumes  is  now  (1869) 
publishing  in  London,  as  follows :  vol.  i.  Life  in  Ear- 
nest; Mount  of  Olives;  A  Morning  beside  the  Lale  of 
Galilee ;  Happy  Home : — vol.  ii.  Light  for  the  Path  ; 
Emblems  from  Eden;  The  Parable  of  the  Prodigcd  Son  ; 
The  Church  in  the  Home;  Dew  ofHermon;  Thankful- 
ness:— vol.  iii.  The  Royal  Preacher;  Lessons  from  the 
Great  Biography : — vol.  iv,  Ao/es  on  Job  and  Proverbs; 
Reviews,  Essays,  and  Fugitive  Pieces : — vols,  v  and  vi. 
Selections  from  unpublished  Sermcns  and  MSS.  See 
Brit,  and  For.  Evang.  Review,  Jan.  18G9,  art.  v. 

Hamilton,  Patrick,  the  first  Scotch  reformer, 
nephe-^v  to  James,  earl  of  Arran,  was  born  in  1503,  and 
was  educated  at  St.  Andrew's,  after  -which  he  went  to 
Germany,  M-here  he  imbibed  the  opinions  of  Luther,  and 
became  professor  at  Marburg.  On  his  return  home  lie  was 
made  abbot  of  Feme,  in  the  shire  of  Koss,  where  he  pro- 
mulgated the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation  with  so  much 
zeal  as  to  excite  the  wrath  of  tlic  clerg}',  who  caused 
him  to  be  apprehended  and  sent  to  Beaton,  archbishop 
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of  St.  Andrew's.  After  a  long  examination  he  was  biirnt 
at  ihc  stake,  ojjposite  St.  Salvador's  Colle^'C, Mar.  1,  lo27, 
in  liis  24th  vear.  At  the  place  of  execution  he  gave 
Jiis  servant  his  garments,  saying,  "These  arc  the  last 
things  you  can  receive  of  me,  nor  have  I  anything  now 
to  leave  you  hut  the  cxamiilc  of  my  death,  which  I  pray 
vou  to  b^ar  in  mind ;  for  though  it  be  bitter  to  the  tlcsh, 
and  fearful  before  men,  yet  it  is  the  entrance  into  eter- 
nal life,  which  none  shaU  inlierit  who  deny  Jesus  Christ 
Ijefore  this  wicked  generation."  Tbe  fire  burning  Slow- 
Iv,  his  sufferings  were  long  and  dreadful,  but  his  patience 
and  pietv  were  only  more  fully  displayed  thereby,  in- 
sonnich  that  many  were  led  to  inquire  into  his  princi- 
ples, and  to  alyurc  the  errors  of  popery.  "The  smoke 
of  Mr.  Patrick  Hamilton,"  said  a  papist,  "  infected  as 
many  as  it  blew  upon."  His  writings  called  Patrick's 
J'liices  may  Ije  foimd  in  Richmond's  Fathers  of  the  Fjvj- 
Ihh  Church,  i,  475.  Sec  Pobertson,  History  of  Scotland, 
bk.  ii ;  Fox,  Rook  of  Martyrs,  bk.  viii ;  Bumet,  History 
of  the  lie  formation,'],  4:90  sq.;  Hetherington,  History  of 
the  Church  of  Scolhni'l.  i.  oil  sq. 

Hamilton,  Richard  "Winter,  D.D.,  an  English 
Independent  minister,  was  burn  in  London  July  G,  1794, 
and  died  in  1848.  His  mother  had  been  a  member  of 
one  of  John  Wesley's  societies,  and  is  mentioned  (as 
3Iis.s  Hesketh)  in  Wesley's  JouniaL  At  sixteen  he  en- 
tered the  theological  college  at  Hoxton,  and  even  while 
he  was  a  student  his  talent  for  preaching  and  the  re- 
markable exuberance  of  his  style  attracted  great  atten- 
tion. Soon  after  leaving  the  college  (1812  or  1813)  he 
was  called  to  the  charge  of  an  Independent  congrega- 
tion at  Leeds,  and  he  held  this  position  during  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life.  He  attained  great  eminence  as  a 
])reacher,  and  still  greater  as  a  platform  speaker.  AVith 
great  excellences  he  combined  grave  defects:  he  was 
deficient  in  taste,  and  his  style  was  often  exti-avagant 
and  pom;)ou.> ;  but  there  was  a  wide  sweep  in  his 
thoughts,  and  he  was  sometimes  eloquent  even  to  sub- 
limity. During  his  life  he  was  a  diligoit  student.  He 
wa.s  president  of  the  Literary  and  Pliilosophical  Society 
of  Leeds,  and  contributed  for  it  many  valuable  papers, 
pome  of  wliich  were  published  in  his  A'lif/m  JAterarice 
(l«11,sni.8vo).  His  other  writings  are.  The  little  Sanc- 
tuary (domestic  prayers  and  offices;  Lond.  1838,  8vo) : 
Sermons,  first  series  (18.17,  8vo;  republished  by  Carlton 
and  Lanahan,  N.  York,  1809);  second  scries,  1840,  8vo: 
—The  Institutions  of  popular  Education  (2(1  ed.  1840, 
jiost  Svo)  -.—  The  revealed  Doctrine  of  Rewards  and  I'un- 
ishnvnts  (Lond.  1847,  8vo;  N.  Y.,  Carlton  and  Lanahan, 
f.Mi.M-.'rn..)  -.-Huriv  el  Viudiriw  Sidilxillca-  (1848, 12mo) : 
Ml.  I'll,.'',  their  Authnri/y.  Saipr,  an, I  Kncourayement,  a 
prize  essay,  sei'ond  after  Harris's  Mammon  (2d  ed.  1840, 
jiost  Hvo) :— Pastoral  Appeals  oh  Personal,  Domestic. 
and  Social  Deration  (2d  ed.  1848;  also  Carlton  and  Lan- 
ahan, N.  York,  1809,  12mo) ;  besides  occasional  sennoiis, 
etc.  There  is  a  poor  biography  of  him  liy  Stowcll 
(I«j0.8vo).    (J.IJ.L.) 

Hamilton,  Samuel,  a  Methodist  Ejiiscopal  min- 
i.stcr,  was  born  in  :\ronongahela  Co.,  Va.,  Dec.  17, 1791, 
ami  removed  to  (Jbio  in  IHOO;  was  converted  in  1812; 
entered  the  Ohio  Conference  in  1815;  and  died  May  4^ 
IS.'^X  He  was  a  pioneer  of  Western  Methodism,  mid  a 
widely  known  and  excellent  minister.  As  a  preacher, 
previiiing  dder,  and  delegate  to  General  Conference,  he 
was  in  all  respects  "a  workman  that  needed  not  to  be 
ashamed."  He  was  "shrewd,  sarcastic,  and  eloquent," 
and  his  labors  were  abundanllv  successful  among  all 
da.sse.'.  of  society.— .1/w.  of  Cou'fercnces,  v,  208;  Wake- 
ley,  //eroes  of  Methodism,  p.  337,     (G.  L.  T.) 

Hamilton,  Sir  William,  a  recent  Scotch  philos- 
<>I)lier.  who  will  |)r..bably  be  regarded  as  (he  most  subtle 
lo.i;i(iaii  aiKl  tlie  must  a.uto  mclaphv.sjeian  ])roduccd  in 
IJrit.im  since  Duns  Scotus  and  WiUiain  (.r(  Kkham.  (He 
miist  not  be  confounded  with  his  scarcelv  less  distiii- 
guishcd  contemporary.  Sir  William  I.'owan ' Hamilton, 
the  Irish  mathematician.)    He  is  iticluded,  and  included 


himself,  among  the  adherents  of  the  Scotch  school  of 
psychology,,  but  he  is  not  of  them,  having  remodelled, 
interpretcil,  expanded,  and  transmuted  their  doctrines 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  elevate  their  character  and  en- 
tirely change  their  nature.  His  potent  influence  is  man- 
ifested in  nearly  all  the  current  speculation  of  the  Brit- 
ish Isles.  After  having  created  by  the  labors  of  his  life 
and  by  the  fascination  of  his  example  a  new  class  of  in- 
quirers, his  mind  stiU  dominates  over  those  who  reject, 
as  well  as  over  those  who  accept  his  principles. 

Jjfe, Sir  William  Hamilton  was  born  at  Glasgow 

March  8, 1780,  eight  years  before  the  decease  of  Eeid  ; 
he  tlied  at  Edinburgh  on  May  G,  185G.  He  thus  lived 
through  the  whole  of  the  revolution  which  convulsed 
the  governments,  societies,  industries,  and  opinions  of 
modern  Europe,  and  prepared  the  new  earth  which  is 
yet  to  be  revealed.  He  was  the  son  of  Dr.  William 
Hamilton,  professor  of  anatomy  at  Glasgow;  but  he  came 
of  a  long-descended  line.  He  claimed  a  hereditary  bar- 
onetcy, and  deduced  his  lineage  from  the  ducal  and  al- 
most royal  house  of  Hamilton  and  Chastelherault.  The 
illustration  of  his  birth  was  obscured  by  the  splendor  of 
his  intellectual  career.  He  received  his  early  education 
in  his  native  city.  From  the  University  of  Glasgow 
he  passed  to  Baliol  College,  Oxford,  and  distinguished 
himself  by  his  attainments  in  both  classics  and  mathe- 
matics. Here  he  gained  his  acquaintance  with  the 
writings  of  Aristotle,  which  have  never  been  disregard- 
ed in  this  ancient  seat  of  learning.  In  the  competition 
for  graduating  honors,  he  professed  his  readiness  to  be 
examined  on  most  of  the  recognised  Greek  and  Latin 
classics,  including  many  of  the  works  of  Plato  and  Aris- 
totle, and  of  the  writings  of  the  Neo-Platonists  and  the 
peripatetic  scholiasts.  He  had,  moreover,  already  ob- 
tained some  knowledge  of  Averroes  and  Avicenna;  of 
the  Latin  fathers  and  the  great  schoolmen ;  of  Cardan, 
Agricola,  Laurentius  Valla,  and  the  Scaligers ;  and  had 
formed  a  less  questionable  intimacy  with  Des  Cartes, 
Leibnitz,  and  other  luminaries  of  the  Cartesian  school. 

The  erudition  of  Hamilton  commenced  early,  and  was 
extended  throughout  his  life.  It  was  vast,  curious,  and 
recondite.  It  produces  amazement  by  the  continual  ar- 
ray of  forgotten  names  and  unexplored  authors — onine 
iynotum  pro  mirabili.  But  it  is  needlessly  ostentatious 
and  frequently  deceptive.  It  is  received  without  chal- 
lenge, frorri  the  inaccessibility  of  the  authorities  alleged, 
and  the  disinclination  to  verify  citations  from  unfamiliar 
works.  Hare  has  shown  that  the  imputations  against 
Luther  rest  on  invaUd  quotations  taken  at  second-hand. 
It  is  alleged  that,  in  his  attack  on  mathematical  studies, 
he  has  employed  mangled  extracts  without  regarding 
the  context.  His  references  to  Aristotle,  and  his  repre- 
sentations of  the  doctrines  of  the  Stagyrite,  are  unrelia- 
ble, being  fragmentary,  distorted,  or  misapprehended, 
from  ignorance  of  the  tenor  of  his  writings.  There  is 
too  much  reason  for  believing  that  Hamilton's  familiar- 
itj'  with  "many  a  quaint  and  curious  volume  of  forgot- 
ten lore"  was  derived  from  the  diligent  consultation  of 
indexes,  and  the  hasty  appreciation  of  passages  thus  in- 
dicated. 

The  young  philosopher  had  been  designed  for  the  legal 
profession.  He  removed  to  Edinbiurgh  in  1812  to  pros- 
ecute his  juridical  studies,  and  was  called  to  the  Scotch 
bar  in  1813.  In  1820,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Thomas 
Brown,  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  chair  of' moral  phi- 
losophy in  the  University  of  Edinbmgh.  John  Wilson, 
the  poet,  and  editor  of  Blachvood's  Magazine,  was  a 
Tory,  and,  as  such,  was  preferred  by  the  Tory  town 
council,  which  constituted  the  electoral  body.  In  the 
coiu-se  of  the  ensuing  year,  the  defeated  cantlidate,  rich 
in  brains  and  various  accomiilishinents,but  poor  in  purse, 
was  ap))()inted  by  the  Faculty  of  Advocates  to  the  chair 
of  liistory.  His  lectures  on  this  great  branch  of  knowl- 
edge, which  is  philosophy  in  its  concrete  and  dynamical 
aspects,  are  reported  to  have  been  vigorous,  original, 
learned,  and  acute.  This  period  of  Sir  William's  life 
exemplified  his  indefatigable  industry,  patient  research, 
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versalilitj  of  talent,  and  zealous  solicitude  for  truth. 
George  Combe  had  attracted  much  attention  in  Edin- 
burgii  to  Phrenolojiiry — a  suspicious  province  of  specula- 
tion lying  along  the  indistinct  boundary  between  intel- 
lectual and  ))hysical  science.  The  profession  of  Hamil- 
ton's father,  and  his  own  youthfid  associations,  may  have 
cherished  in  him  some  aptitudes  for  anatcmiical  and 
physiological  inquiries.  He  now  engaged  in  such  pur- 
suits with  the  earnest  pertinacity  that  had  been  display- 
ed by  Des  Cartes  when  tracing  the  mechanism  of  vision 
and  endeavoring  to  discover  in  the  pineal  gland  the 
domicile  of  the  mind.  With  saw  and  scalpel,  and  tape 
and  balance,  he  divided  skulls,  dissected,  measured,  and 
weighed  their  contents.  The  conclusions  thus  reached 
were  communicated  to  the  Koyal  Society  of  Edinburgh 
in  182G  and  1827,  and  dissipated  the  pretensions  of 
Phrenology  by  demonstrating  the  falsity  of  the  facts 
alleged  as  its  foundation.  These  researches  also  recti- 
fied some  physiological  misapprehensions,  and  enabled 
Sir  William  to  make  those  delicate  observations  on  the 
composition  and  action  of  the  nerves  which  are  intro- 
duced into  his  notes  on  Reid. 

In  1829,  his  friend,  professor  Napier,  requested  from 
him  a  philosophical  article  to  inaugurate  his  literary 
reign  as  editor  of  the  Edinhurf/h  Jieview.  The  paper 
furnished  in  compliance  with  his  request  was  the  first, 
antl  still  remains  the  most  satisfactory  exposition  of 
Hamilton's  metaphysical  views.  It  purj^orted  to  be  a 
notice  of  Victor  Cousin's  eclecticism,  but  it  presented 
in  broken  outlines  "  the  Philosophy  of  the  Conditioned." 
No  such  tractate  had  appeared  in  Britain  for  centuries. 
It  recalled  the  ancient  glories  of  the  13th  aad  1-lth  cen- 
turies. It  united  the  speculative  subtlety  of  Berkeley 
with  the  dialectical  skill  of  the  schoolmen.  It  attract- 
ed universal  admiration  at  home  and  abroad,  and  was 
promptly  translated  into  foreign  languages.  It  placed 
its  author  at  once  among  the  sovereigns  of  thought,  and 
restored  the  British  Isles  to  their  place  among  the  com- 
batants in  the  shado-tvy  arena  of  abstract  disputation. 
This  remarkable  production  was  followed  by  others 
scarcely  less  remarkable,  and  similarly  distinguished  by 
comprehensive  erudition,  logical  perspicacity,  analytic- 
al precision,  breadth  of  reasoning,  and  profundity  of 
thought.  Thus  his  claims  were  immeasurably  superior 
to  those  of  any  other  aspirant  when  the  professorship 
of  logic  and  metaphysics  in  the  university  became  va- 
cant in  1836.  He  was  not  elected,  however,  to  this  po- 
sition without  hesitancy,  and  the  hesitancy  was  removed 
chiefly  by  the  earnest  testimonials  of  Victor  Cousin,  and 
professor  Brandis,  of  Bonn. 

In  his  new  domain  Sir  AA'illiam  commenced  the  re- 
habilitation of  logical  studies,  and  the  restoration  of  the 
prince  of  philosophers  to  the  throne  from  which  he  had 
been  removed  by  more  than  two  centuries  of  ignorant 
and  uninquiring  clamor.  So  far,  indeed,  as  originality 
appertains  to  his  own  logical  and  metaphysical  specula- 
tions, it  is  obtained  by  recurrence  to  the  instructions  or 
to  the  hints  of  "  the  master  of  the  wise."  He  held  his 
chair  for  twenty  years,  fill  his  death.  To  the  discharge 
of  his  academical  duties  are  due  the  lecfiu-es  on  logic  and 
on  metaphysics.  They  afford  a  very  imperfect  exhibition 
of  either  his  abilities  or  his  philosophy.  They  were  the 
first-fruits  of  his  service,  hurriedly  prepared  to  satisfy 
immediate  reqmrements,  and  precariously  modified  at 
irregular  times.  They  never  received  final  elaboration 
or  systematic  revision,  and  were  published  posthiunous- 
ly  from  such  sketches  and  loose  notes  as  had  been  pre- 
served. Throughout  the  period  of  their  recurrant  de- 
livery, their  development  was  restrained  and  tlistorted 
by  the  traditions,  associations,  and  expectations  of  the 
school.  He  coidd  not  renounce  allegiance  to  Reid,  or 
proclaim  an  independent  authority,  or  render  liege-hom- 
age to  Aristotle.  Hence  there  is  throughout  his  career 
a  continual  effort  to  reconcile  by  ingenious  tours-de- 
force his  own  more  profound  and  comprehensive  views 
with  the  narrow,  shaUoAv,  and  timid  utterances  of  the 
brotherhood.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
IV.— D 


history  of  philosophy  more  grotesque,  more  inconclu- 
sive, and  bettor  calculated  to  mislead,  than  the  array  of 
the  hundretl  and  six  witnesses  to  the  universality  of 
the  philosophy  of  common  sense.  What  these  depo- 
nents unanimously  attest  is  not  the  truth  of  Reid's  char- 
acteristic dogmas,  but  the  necessity  of  admitting  inde- 
monstrable principles — a  thesis  which  may  be,  and  has 
been  associated  with  many  dissimilar  systems.  Sir  Wil- 
liam woiUd  have  been  swift  to  expose  this  fallacy  had 
such  an  ir/noi-atio  elenchi  been  detected  in  any  victim  of 
his  critical  lash. 

Though  the  lectures  of  Sir  William  Hamilton  giw 
an  imperfect  idea  of  his  services  and  teaching,  he  effi- 
ciently promoted  the  cause  of  genuine  philosophy  by 
the  spirit  and  breadth  of  his  instructions,  by  his  wonder- 
ful display  of  learning,  by  the  ]icnctration  and  precision 
of  his  distinctions,  by  attracting  earnest  attention  to 
the  highest  walks  of  speculation,  and  by  training  up  a 
generation  of  enthusiastic  inquirers  in  a  branch  of  knowl- 
edge which  had  been  misconceived  and  degraded  by 
disregard  of  its  loftiest  developments.  He  was  untiring 
in  encouraging  and  guiding  the  studies  of  his  pupils ; 
he  was  exacting  in  his  demands  upon  their  powers;  but 
he  was  remarkably  successful  in  securing  their  confi- 
dence and  their  affection ;  and  he  deepened  his  influ- 
ence by  the  affability  of  his  demeanor  and  by  his  im- 
pressive bearing.  "  Sir  William,"  says  one  of  his  re- 
viewers, "enjoyed  physical  advantages  almost  as  un- 
common as  his  intellectual  attainments.  .  .  .  His  frame 
was  large  and  commanding;  his  head  was  cast  in  a 
classic  mould ;  his  face  was  handsome  and  expressive ; 
his  voice  possessed  great  compass  and  mellifluous  sweet- 
ness." With  such  a  fortiuiate  combination  of  natural 
endoAvments  and  cultivated  acquirements,  he  was  well 
adapted  to  become  the  "inagms  Apollo"  of  a  new  sect 
of  adorers.  System,  however,  was  foreign  to  his  nature  : 
the  pursiut  of  truth  was  more  than  truth.  He  never 
evinced  any  desire  to  be  the  founder  of  a  school :  he 
may  have  been  conscious  that  such  a  desire  would  have 
been  futile,  since  he  built  on  the  substructions  of  Aris- 
totle, or  repainted  with  his  own  colors  and  devices  the 
ruinous  walls  of  the  peripatetic  temple. 

The  years  of  Sir  William's  scholastic  duty  were  illus- 
trated by  other  and  more  important  productions  than  his 
lectures — productions  which  reveal  more  decisively  the 
depth  of  his  genius,  and  supply  the  best  means  for  ascer- 
taining the  complexion  and  constitution  of  his  philoso- 
phy. It  seems  to  be  expected  of  a  Scotch  professor  that 
he  should  produce  a  book  either  as  a  title  to  office  or  in 
vindication  of  his  appointment.  In  accordance  with  this 
custom,  if  not  in  compliance  with  it.  Sir  AVilliam  signal- 
ized his  induction  into  his  chair  by  an  edition  of  Reid's 
works,  accompanied  with  observations  and  illustrative 
discussions.  The  manner  in  which  this  task  was  ex- 
ecuted is  characteristic  of  his  habits.  The  notes  were 
written  as  the  text  passed  through  the  press ;  the  supple- 
mentary disputations  were  added  some  years  afterwards: 
they  were  never  completed ;  the  last  that  he  published 
"breaks  off  in  the  middle,"  like  the  celebrated  canto  of 
Hudibras ;  and  the  "  copious  indices  subjoined,"  which 
had  been  announced  in  the  tifle-pagc,  remams  an  an- 
nouncement—  to  eternity.  Sir  William  has  nowhere 
given  any  systematic  view  of  his  doctrine,  either  in  de- 
tail or  in  summary.  He  has  left  behind  him  elaborate 
essays  on  a  few  cardinal  topics;  many  fragmentary  no- 
tices of  others ;  and  numerous  suggestive,  but  undewl- 
oped  hints.  His  relics  are  like  the  fossil  remains  of  the 
mighty  monsters  of  remote  geological  periods :  here  a 
tibia,  there  a  maxilla;  here  a  huge  vertebra,  there  a 
ponderous  scapula ;  here  a  tusk,  there  a  claw ;  but  no- 
where is  found  the  complete  form,  or  even  the  entire 
skeleton.  Still,  from  the  fragments  ]ireserved,  the  phi- 
losophy of  Hamilton  may  be  reconstructed.  The  in- 
completeness of  his  labors  may  be  ascribed  in  part  to 
the  polemical  character  of  his  procedure ;  in  part  to  the 
absence  of  distinct  originality;  in  part  to  the  vast  and 
mimanageable  extent  of  his  information,  to  the  variety 
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of  hU  meditations,  ami  to  the  fastidiousness  of  his  judg- 
ment, which  sought  unattainable  fuhiess  and  perfection 
in  all  the  details;  but  nuich  must  be  attributed  to  a 
more  mournful  cause— to  the  paralysis  which  crushed 
his  streni,nh  and  ileprived  him  of  the  use  of  his  right 
hand  for  the  la-st  ten  years  of  his  Ufe,  compelling  him 
to  avail  himself  of  the  'assistance  of  his  wife  aiid  family 
for  his  correspondence  and  literary  labors. 

During  his  later  years  Sir  William  was  chiefly  occu- 
])ied  with  the  extension  and  application  of  his  logical  in- 
novations. These  were  expounded  to  his  class  as  early 
as  1»40,  and  announced  to  the  world  in  1846.  They 
provoked  a  bitter  controversy  with  professor  De  Mor- 
gan. It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  the  examination 
of  a  dispute  in  which  the  parties  are  satisfied  neither 
with  themselves  nor  with  each  other,  and  in  which  the 
language  is  so  tortuous,  rugged,  and  peculiar  as  to  be  al- 
most equally  unintelligible  in  both. 

Some  critics  have  commended  the  style  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam IlamUton  as  "  unequalled  for  conciseness,  precision, 
and  force"— as  "  a  model  of  philosophical  clearness,  con- 
ciseness, and  energy"  (iion  cuicumque  datum  est  habere 
nasum).  Mr.  De  Morgan  characterized  the  Harailtonian 
style  as  bontbinuns,  whatever  tliat  may  mean;  and  of 
one  expression  he  says  that  it  is  "  hard  to  make  sense  or 
EngUsh  of  it."  The  censure  may  be  applied  to  both  the 
combatants  in  this  unseemly  controversy.  Sir  William's 
dialect  may  be  clear,  precise,  significant,  when  it  has  been 
mastered;  but  it  is  not  English.  It  is  a  concrete  of  his 
own  compounding,  requiring  special  study  just  as  much 
as  any  archaic  patois.  Berkeley  and  Hume,  Stewart 
and  Spencer,  have  shown  that  it  is  possible  to  write 
pliildsiiiihii-ally,  and  yet  maintain  a  pure,  transparent, 
natural  Knghsh  idiom.     This  Sir  William  rarely  does. 

W'riiinr/s. — The  published  works  of  Hamilton  embrace 
the.  lectures  on  logic  and  on  metaph3^sics ;  an  edition  of 
Kc'il,  never  completed;  an  edition  of  the  works  of  Du- 
g  ilil  Stewart ;  and  a  volume  ai Dkcussions  on  Philosophy 
iiud  Literature,  Education  and  University  Reform  (1852 ; 
2il  edit,  enlarged,  18.j3;  reprinted  by  Harper  and  Broth- 
ers, X.  York).  There  is  little  evidence  of  any  taste  for 
literature,  properly  so  called,  in  the  volume.  "  The  only 
css.iy  connected  even  remotely  with  polite  letters  is  thai 
on  the  authorship  of  the  KpistoliB  Ohscurorum  Virorum, 
which  is,  in  some  respects,  his  m'ost  curious  contribu- 
tion to  periodical  literature.  A  wide  chasm  separates 
this  from  the  instructive  andentcil.iininu  papers  On  the 
Jfeiudut ions  of  Medicine,  mid  on  M<ith,  iii,iii<:<  not  Philos- 
ophy. Both  of  these  readily  cousorL  witli  the  laborious 
and  learned  investigation  of  the  history,  condition,  ob- 
jects, and  possible  ameliorations  of  university  educa- 
tion. The  remainder  of  the  "Discussions"  is' devoted 
to  logic  and  metaphysics.  The  former  science  is  illus- 
trated by  the  essay  on  Lor/ic.  contributed  to  the  Edin- 
burr/h  Review  in  April,  1833;  and  that  on  Sylloyism,  its 
kindi,  canons,  notations,  etc.,  contained  in  the  appentlix. 
The  pL'culiar  views  of  the  author  are  further  expounded 
in  the  Prospectus  of  an  Essay  on  the  A'ew  Anali/tic  of 
Eoyical  Forms,  and  in  the  Prize  Essay  of  Thomas  Spen- 
cer Hnyaes  on  the  same  subject,  to  which  should  be  add- 
ed the  appendix  to  the  lectures  on  logic. 

Tlic  principal  metaphysiea!  p ipersln  the  Discussions 
are  tho.^e  on  The  Philosophy  „f/hr  ComUtioned;  on  The 
Philosophy  of  Pn-cplion,  au.l  On  Idndism.^yiih  the  at)- 
pendix  On  the  Condition.':  nf/hr  ThinLuhl,'.      In  the  cdi- 


>rial  labors  on  i;eiil,  lieside; 
L'idali 


nianv  important  notes  elu- 
rectifying,  .leveloping,  or  altering  the  state- 
ments ni  the  text,  which  merit  carefid  consideration 
should  be  specially  stn.licd  Note  A,  On  the  PhiU.mhi, 
of  Common  iiense  ;  Note  1'.,  On  Presmldlir,  mid  /,;,„■<'- 
sentafire  Knowledyo ;  and  Note  1),  hi.-/;,,,/;,,,,  „///„  fri- 
miry  anl  Secondary  Qualities  of  li„dii.  which  has  an 
inti.nate  relation  to  the  theory  of  immediate  or  prcsent- 
ative  pt-ncplion. 

Philosophy.— ha^ic,  metaphysics,  and  ethics  are  com- 
prised un.ler  the  general  designation  of  |)hilosophv. 
ihe  last  of  these  divisions  is  mitouched  by  Sir  William 


Hamilton.  In  the  other  two  he  has  pushed  his  inqui- 
ries far  beyond  any  of  his  British  contemporaries,  and 
with  much  more  brilliant  success.  In  both  he  evinced 
signal  acuteness ;  in  both  he  rendered  good  service :  and 
in  both  he  deemed  himself  an  inventor  and  reformer, 
and  not  merely  an  innovator. 

The  character  of  his  metaphysical  doctrine  is  mani- 
fested by  the  designation  which  he  bestowed  upon  it — 
The  Philosophy  of  the  Conditioned.  It  is  critical  ni  its 
procedure ;  it  is  mainly  negative  in  its  results.  In  these 
respects  it  resembles  the  philosophy  of  Kant,  to  which 
it  approximates  in  many  of  its  developments.  It  is  a 
crusade  against  all  theories  reposing  on  the  absolute  and 
the  unconditioned.  It  sets  out  with  affirming  the  es- 
sential relativity  of  all  knowledge;  it  concludes  with 
the  restriction  of  philosophy  to  the  determination  of  the 
conditions  of  thought.  In  this  there  is  nothing  new 
but  the  mode  of  exposition.  It  was  a  familiar  aphorism 
of  the  schoolmen,  founded  upon  the  teachings  of  Aristo- 
tle, that  all  thought  was  bounded  by  the  limits  of  the 
thinking  mind — "  omne  perceptum  est  secundum  inodum 
percipieiitis" — "  onme  scitum  est  in  sciente  secundum  mo- 
dum  scientis" — '^species  cogniti  est  in  cor/noscente."  From 
this  position  Hamilton  deduces  the  invalidity  of  all  con- 
ceptions pretending  to  be  absolute,  and  hence  denies  the 
possibility  of  any  positive  conception  of  the  infinite. 
Herein  he  merely  repeats  Aristotle,  but  with  less  mod- 
eration in  his  doctrine.  This  thesis  has  been  violentlj' 
opposed,  and  usually  misapprehended.  It  was  assailed 
by  Calderwood,  Philosophy  of  the  Infinite,  who  confounds 
the  negation  of  the  Infinite  in  thought  with  the  nega- 
tion of  the  infinity  of  God.  It  has  been  acceiited  and 
applied  by  Mansel  to  theology  in  his  Li  mils  uf  i;,  /if/ions 
Thouyhf.  The  next  step  is  to  a  purely  iiei;ati\e  exijo- 
sition  of  causahty,  as  resulting  from  "mental  unixitence" 
to  conceive  an  absolute  commencement.  Sir  William 
recognises  that  this  interpretation  conflicts  with  the  idea 
of  a  great  First  Cause,  and  he  propounds  a  very  ingeni- 
ous apology  for  his  doctrine.  He  similarly  follows  out 
his  fundamental  tenet  to  other  applications,  and  arrives 
uniformly  at  negative  conclusions. 

The  tenet,  however,  is  not  presented  as  an  axiom,  luit 
receives  interpretation,  if  not  demonstration.  It  is  the 
inevitable  consequence  of  the  dualism  of  our  knowledge 
— a  thesis  contained  in  Aristotle.  Every  act  of  con- 
sciousness "gives  a  knowledge  of  the  ego  in  relation  and 
contrast  to  the  non-ego,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  non- 
ego  in  relation  and  contrast  to  the  ego.  The  ego  and 
non-ego  are  thus  given,  in  an  original  synthesis,  as  con- 
joined in  the  unity  of  knowledge,  and  in  an  original 
antithesis,  as  opposed  in  the  contrariety  of  existence." 
This  "  natural  dualism"  is  accepted  by  professor  Ferrier 
as  the  beginning  of  an  antagonistic  scheme  of  philoso- 
phy. With  Hamilton  it  is  made  to  rest  upon  the  basis 
of  immediate  perception,  and  thus  he  is  led  to  the  affir- 
mation of  direct  or  presentative  perception  in  opposition 
to  the  older  theory  of  indirect  or  representative  percep- 
tion. This  brings  him  into  accordance  with  the  school 
of  Keid  —  though  Keid  and  his  school  woidd  scarcely 
have  understood,  and  certainly  could  not  have  appreci- 
ated his  delicate  distinctions;  and  it  must  be  acknowl- 
edged that  it  is  a  coarse  and  materialistic  conception  of 
species,  images,  and  impressions  which  requires  any 
deadly  opposition  between  presentative  and  representa- 
tive perception.  To  one  cultivating  such  divisions  and 
differences,  the  treatise  of  Roger  Bacon,  De  Multiplica- 
tione  Specierum— the  most  marvellous  result  of  mediae- 
val science— would  be  utterly  unintelligible. 

On  Sir  William  Hamilton's  principles,  the  only  object 
of  philosophy  is  the  determination  of  the  limits'and  re- 
quirements of  thought, or,  as  he  phrases  it, "the  Condi- 
tions of  the  Thinkable."  On  this  subject  he  has  left  an 
admirable  and  most  suggestive  paper;  but  his  whole 
scheme  of  speculation  is  without  any  basis  for  certainty, 
without  any  witness  of  "  tlie  Spirit  bearing  witness  to 
our  spirit."  It  is  thus  built  upon  the  void;  and, like  the 
eclecticism  of  Cousin,  and  the  transcendentalism  of  He- 
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gel  and  Schelling,  which  it  was  specially  designed  to  | 
oppose,  it  tends,  however  unconsciously,  to  practical  scep- 
ticism. "  Such  {(pojvavTU  avvtTolaiv),"  says  Sir  AVil- 
linm,  "are  the  hints  of  an  undeveloped  philosophy,  which, 
I  am  confident,  is  founded  upon  truth."  Doubtless  this 
philosophy  is  undeveloped,  and  doubtless  it  is  founded 
upon  truth ;  but  the  foundation  may  not  be  homogene- 
ous or  sufficient,  and  the  supcrstructiu'e  may  not  be 
composed  of  the  same  materials  as  the  substruction. 
The  most  dangerous  error  is  that  Avhich  proceeds  from 
mutilated,  distorted,  or  alloyed  truth. 

"The  views  of  Sir  William  Hamilton  are  before  us, 
in  certain  parts,  in  his  own  exposition;"  they  invite 
and  require  rigorous  examination.  "  That  they  have 
already  been  much  discussed,  and  have  exerted  a  pow- 
erful influence  on  specidation,  is  a  good  omen  for  phi- 
losophy. We  have,  espcciallj',  his  treatment  of  three 
great  problems  in  philosophy.  First,  there  is  the  the- 
ory of  the  two  kinds  of  human  knowledge.  Immediate 
and  jMediate.  Secondlj',  there  is  a  special  application 
of  this  theory  to  the  construction  of  a  theory  of  Exter- 
nal Perception.  Thirdly,  there  is  an  exhaustive  system 
of  IMetaphysics  Proper,  or  Ontology,  in  his  '  Philosophy 
of  the  Conditioned'  and  'Conditions  of  the  Thinkable' — 
a  vast  and  noble  idea,  traced  out  for  us  in  nothing  but  a 
tantalizing  fragment.  His  Logical  system  is  to  be  gath- 
ered from  the  sources  already  mentioned.  They  will 
probably  convey  no  distinct  notion  of  the  system,  unless 
to  readers  who  are  familiar  with  the  German  methods  of 
logical  analysis  since  Kant.  The  leading  points  may  be 
said  to  be  four;  and  it  is  perhaps  possible  to  make  tliese 
intelligible  very  briefly  to  persons  acquainted  with  the 
outlines  of  the  science  in  its  received  forms.  1.  Hamil- 
ton insists  on  having,  in  ail  propositions  through  com- 
mon terms  which  are  set  forth  for  logical  scrutiny,  a 
sign  of  quantity  prefixed  to  predicate  as  weU  as  to  sub- 
ject. The  point,  though  merely  one  of  form,  is  curi- 
ously suggestive  of  difficulties,  and  hence  of  solutions. 
2.  Instead  of  recognising  only  four  fonns  of  propositions, 
tlie  A,  E,  I,  O  of  the  old  logicians,  he  insists  on  admit- 
ting all  the  eight  forms  which  are  possible.  (See 
Thomson  and  Solly.)  3.  He  widens  the  range  of  the 
syllogism  by  admitting  all  moods  which  can  validly  be 
constructed  by  any  combination  of  any  of  his  eight  kinds 
of  propositions.  4.  The  Port-Royal  doctrine  of  the  in- 
verse ratio  of  the  extension  and  comprehension  of  terms 
is  worked  out  by  him  in  reference  to  the  syllogism. 
This  application  of  the  doctrine  has  certainly  not  been 
anticipated  by  any  logician;  and,  when  elaborated  to 
its  results,  it  throws  many  new  lights  on  the  characters 
and  mutual  relations  of  the  syllogistic  figures."  The 
value  of  these  innovations  has  not  been  definitely  set- 
tled, nor  has  it  been  ascertained  whether  they  were 
overlooked  by  Aristotle,  misapprehended  by  him,  or  de- 
liberately rejected  from  his  Analytics. 

A  ulhorides.  —  An  earnest  discussion  of  Hamilton's 
doctrines  may  be  found  in  the  Methodist  Quarterly  Re- 
vieio  for  1857;  a  sketch  of  his  metaphj'sical  views  is 
given  m  the  Princeton  Review  for  1855.  One  of  the 
most  unfortunate  features  in  the  literary  history  of  Sir 
William  was  his  attack  on  the  reputation  of  Luther, 
which  was  fully  answered  by  Hare  in  his  Vindication  rf 
Luther.  Hare  convicts  Hamilton  of  using  second-hand 
knowledge  as  if  he  had  studied  the  original  soiurccs. 
See  N.  Brit.  Rev.  Nov.  1848,  Feb.  1853,  July,  1859;  ^e- 
fue  des  Deux  Mondes,  April,  1856;  Gentleman  s  Marja- 
zine,  June,  1856;  North  American  Rcvitir,  Oct.  1845,  p. 
485-0 ;  Jan.  1853,  art.  iii ;  British  Qunrirrh/  Rrrinr,  xvi, 
479;  AVight,  Philosophy  of  Sir  William  Jfawilt<m  (N. 
Y.  1855);  Mill,  Examination  of  Sir  WiUiam  II(imilt<m\s 
Philosophij  (Lond.  1865) — reviewed  in  the  Westminster 
Review,  Jan.  18G6,  and  elaborately  answered  by  H.  L. 
Mansel,  The  Philosophy  of  the  Conditioned  (Lond.  1866) ; 
De  IMorgan,  Formal  Lof/ic  (London,  1847) ;  Bowen,  A 
Treatise  on  Lofic  (Cambridge,  1864).  The  Life  of  Sir 
William  Hamilton,  by  J.  Veitch  (1869),  which  liad  been 
long  expected,  has  been  recently  published     (G.  F.  H.) 


Hamline,  Leoxidas  Lent,  a  bishop  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  was  born  in  Burlington,  Conn., 
jMay  10, 1797.  His  early  education  was  obtained  with 
some  view  to  the  Christian  ministry;  but,  arriving  at 
manhood,  he  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  tlie  bar 
in  Lancaster,  Ohio.  He  married  in  Zauesville,  Ohio,  and 
settled  there  to  practice  his  profession.  The  death  of  a 
little  daughter  in  1828  led  him  to  seriously  consider  his 
own  moral  state,  and  he  joined  the  Methodist  Episcifnl 
Church  in  the  autumn  of  1828.  Soon  after  he  Avas  li- 
censed to  exhort,  then  (1829)  to  preach:  Li  1832  ho 
was  received  on  trial  in  the  Ohio  Conference,  and  ap- 
pointed to  Granville  Circuit.  In  1833  he  travelled  Ath- 
ens Circuit,  and  in  1834  and  1835  he  was  stationed  at 
Wesley  Chapel,  Cincinnati.  In  1836  he  was  elected  as- 
sistant editor  of  the  Weste7-n  Christian  A drorate,  whh 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  Elliott.  Wlicn  the  L((di(s  Roj.or- 
itory  was  established  in  January,  1841,  Hamline  was  as- 
signed to  the  work  of  editing  tliat  journal.  He  remain- 
ed in  this  position  until,  in  1844,  he  was  elected  one  of 
the  bishops  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  This 
office  he  fiUed  with  great  usefulness  for  eight  years,  when 
ill  health  compelled  him  to  resign  it  to  the  General  Con- 
ference of  1852.  His  name  was  reattached  to  the  list 
of  members  of  the  Ohio  Conference,  and  he  was  grantc<l 
a  superannuated  relation.  In  1857  he  removed  to  Mount 
Pleasant,  Iowa,  his  former  confidential  friendship  with 
Dr.  ElUott,  who  resided  in  that  place,  leading  to  this 
change.  In  an  account  of  his  life  which  bishop  Ham- 
line wrote  for  his  family,  he  thus  refers  to  the  j^ars  from 
1852  to  1860 :  "For  eight  years  I  have  been  superannu- 
ated, and  God  has  '  tried  me  as  silver  is  tried ,-'  but  ho 
has  often  sweetened  those  trials  by  his  presence  in  a 
marvellous  manner.  And  now  day  by  day  my  iiUow- 
ship  is  with  the  Father,  and  with  his  son  Jesus  Christ. 
Though  almost  helpless,  and  dependent  on  my  devoted, 
affectionate  wife  for  personal  attentions,  whicli  her  ex- 
emplary patience  never  wearies  in  bestowing  on  me 
(thanks  be  to  thy  name,  O  God,  for  such  a  gift !),  yet  I 
am  far  more  contented  and  cheerful  than  in  tlie  be  ft 
days  of  my  youth."  He  was  taken  severely  ill  Jan.  25. 
18(37.  On  the  10th  of  February,  having  called  his  fam- 
ily in  to  pray  with  them  once  more, "  he  uttered  remark- 
able expressions  of  adoration  of  the  Saviour  on  the  throne 
in  special  reference  to  his  humiliation,  crucifixion,  res- 
urrection, ascension,  exaltation,  etc.  He  prayed  for  his 
family,  the  Church,  for  his  own  Conference  (the  Ohio), 
the  missions,  the  country,  the  Avorld.  All  the  forenoon 
he  expressed  much  thankfulness  for  everything.  He 
then  had  occasion  to  drinii,  and  his.  paiiiful  thirst  re- 
minded him  of  the  exclamation  on  the  cross  when  the 
Saviour  said,  '  I  thirst.'  He  then  burst  into  tears,  and 
broke  out  again  in  praise.  He  then  spoke  of  his  pres- 
ent state  as  a  fresh  baptism  into  Christ,  into  his  glorious 
name,  and  exclaimed, '  0  wondrous,  wondrous,  wondrous 
love !'  When  Mrs.  Hamline  raised  the  windov,--shade 
at  smiset  he  exclaimed,  'O  beautiful  sky!  beautiful 
heaven !' "  He  died  on  the  22d  of  February.  Of  the 
character  and  attainments  oi  bishop  Hamline,  Dr.  El- 
liott says,  "My  pen  is  wholly  incompetent  to  draw  out 
in  its  fidl  extent  an  adequate  portrait  of  his  high  and 
holj'  character,  whetlier  it  regards  his  natural  talents 
or  his  extensive  attainments,  but  especially  the  sanc- 
tity and  purity  of  his  religious  life.  As  a  preaehcr. 
he  was  in  the  first  rank  in  all  respects  that  regard  tlie 
finished  pulpit  orator.  His  style  as  a  writer  would  com- 
pare favorably  Avith  the  best  writers  in  the  English 
language.  He  had  no  superior  for  logic,  argument,  or 
oratorj".  He  was  the  subject  of  much  bodily  aflliction, 
and  j-et,  amid  excruciating  pains,  he  retained  the  full 
exercise  of  his  intellectuar powers  to  the  verj-  last  hour 
of  his  life.  The  leading  characteristic  of  him  in  his 
sufferings  was  his  complete  patience  and  resignation  to 
the  will  of  God."  His  principal  writings  (chiefly  ser- 
mons) are  given  in  the  Worls  of  L.  L.  Hamline,  D.D.. 
edited  by  the  Rev.  F.  G.  Hihbard,  D.D.  (N.  York,  1869, 
8vo).— See  Minutes  of  Conferences,  1866  ;  Meth.  Quar!. 
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JRer.  October,  18G6;  Palmer,  Life  ami  Letters  of  Leoni- 
,his  L.  IhimUne,  D.D.  (N.  Y.  18G6, 12rao). 

Hammahlekoth.     See  Sela-ham-Matilekoth. 

Hamman,  or  rather  Ch.vmm.vn  C^an,  only  in  the 
plur.  htimmanim'),  signifies  imafjes,  idols  of  some  kind 
lor  ididatrous  worship  (and  so  the  Sept.  and  Vulg.  un- 
derstand it).  It  is  rendered  "images"  in  Lev.  xxvi, 
oO;  2  Chron.  xiv,  5;  xxxiv,  7;  Isa.  xvii,  8;  xxvii,  9; 
Ezck.  vi,  4,  6;  but  in  the  margin  almost  invariablj' 
'•sun  images"  In  these  passages  Hammanim  is  several 
times  joined  with  .1  s/fenw— statues  of  Astarte;  while 
from  '/Chron.  xxxiv,  4,  it  appears  further  that  the  Ham- 
manim stood  upon  the  altars  of  Baal.  See  Asiierah; 
Baai-  Kimchi,  and  the  Arabic  of  Erpenius,  long  ago 
explained  the  word  by  suns,  images  of  the  sun ;  and  both 
tliis  interpretation  and  the  thing  itself  are  now  clearly 
illustrated  by  ten  Punic  cippi  with  inscriptions,  conse- 
crated to  Baal  llumman,  i.  e.  to  Baal  the  solar,  Baal 
the  sun.  (See  the  whole  subject  discussed  in  Gesenius's 
Thes.  Ileh.  p.  489-491.)  The  form  chamman,  solar,  is 
from  iian,  cham'mah,  the  sun ;  and  the  pliural  Hamma- 
nim, in  the  Old  Testament,  is  put  elliptically  for  Baalim 
Hammanim,  and  is  found  in  the  same  context  as  else- 
■where  Baalim,  images  of  Baal. — Bastow,  s.  v. 

Ham'math  {\\eh.Chammath',V''lZ'n,u-arm&\>nngs; 
Scjit.  'Ajid?;  V.  r.  [l)y  incorporation  of  the  following 
name]  '<2jt(«3'«raK-^c',  Vulg.  Kmath),  one  of  the  "fenced 
cities"  of  Xaphtali,  mentioned  between  Zer  and  Rak- 
kath  (.Josh,  xix,  35) ;  generally  thought  to  be  the  hot 
.•spring  referred  to  by  Joscplms  {War,  iv,  1,  3)  under  the 
name  Ammnus  (>ini.iaovi:),  near  Tilierias  {Ant.  xviii,  2, 
'A) ;  which  latter  is,  no  doubt,  the  same  with  the  famous 
warm  baths  still  found  on  the  shore  a  little  south  of  Ti- 
berias, and  called  J/ummam  Tuburiijeh  ("Bath  of  Tibe- 
rias");  properly  llammath-rakkath  (?  the  Yumim  of 
<  Jen.  xxxvi,  24).  See  Eji.maus.  They  have  been  fully 
described  by  Kobinson  {ReseaTxhes,  iii,  258  sq. :  see  also 
Ilackett's  Script.  Illust.  p.  315).  I'liny,  speaking  of  the 
Sea  of  (Jalilee,  says,  "  Ab  occiilente  Tiberiade,  aquis  ca- 
lidis  salubri"  {/li.it.  j\at.  v,  15).  Spacious  baths  were 
built  over  the  principal  spring  by  Ibrahim  Pasha ;  but, 
like  everything  else  in  Palestine,  "they  are  falling  to  ruin. 
Ancient  ruins  are  strewn  around  it,  and  can  be  traced 
along  the  shore  for  a  considerable  distance;  these  were 
recognised  by  Irby  and  jMangles  (p.  80,  b)  as  the  remains 
of  Vespasian's  camp  (.Josephus,  War,  i,  4, 3).  There  are 
also  three  smaller  warm  springs  at  this  place.  The  wa- 
ter lias  a  temperature  of  144^  Fahr.;  the  taste  is  ex- 
tremely salt  and  bitter,  and  a  strong  smell  of  sulphur  is 
emitted.  The  whole  surrounding  district  has  a  volcanic 
aspect.  The  warm  fountains,  the  rocks  of  trap  and 
Java,  and  the  frequent  earthquakes,  prove  that  the  ele- 
mcnt.s  of  destruction  are  still  at  work  beneath  the  sur- 
face. It  is  said  that  at  the  time  of  the  great  earthquake 
of  1837  tlie  (luantity  of  water  issuing  from  the  springs 
was  greatly  increased,  and  the  temperature  much  higher 
than  ordinarily  (Porter.  Ildwlbook  fur  ,s'.  „„,/  /'.  ii  4-23- 
Thomson.  Land  and  Book;  ii,  Ci;;  Wilson,  y,„/..,/.v  If'thl 
Bible,  ii,  397  ;  IJcland,  I'abrst.  p.  302,  703).'  'I'lds  sj.ot  is 
also  mentioned  in  the  Talmud  (Sdnvarz, /V(/(-.«.7.  j).  182) 
as  being  situated  one  mile  from  Tiberias  (Liglitfoot, 
0pp.  ii,  221).  The  JIam.motii-dou  of  Josh,  xxi,  32  is 
probably  the  same  place.     SeellEMATir;  IIammon. 

The  llinnalh  ';/V,VK/f/m,  however,  located  by  the  Tal- 
mudists  (see  Lightfont,  ilt.)  at  the  mouth  of  the  .Jordan 
IS  a  different  place  (see  also  Zunz,  Appendix  to  Beni.  of 
Fudela,  11,403);  doubllcs.s  the  Amatiia  (q.  v.)  of  jose- 
phus (.!«/.  X,  .5,  2),  and  tlic  modern  Amateh  on  the 
■i  arnudi  (Van  de  VcUle,  Map). 

Hammed'atha  (Heb.  Ilammedatha',  Xmsn- 
Sept.  'A/((i«-«0oc,Vu]g.  .l»M/f/((^//«.«,  but  both  somerimes 
omit),  father  of  the  infamous  llaman  (q.  v.),  and  com- 
monly designated  as  "the  Agagite"  (Esth.  iii,  1,  lO; 
■'"  '^^.^  ''^^).  though  also  without  that  title  (ix,  10)' 
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By  Gesenius  {Lex.  1855,  p.  539)  the  name  is  taken  'to  be 


Medatha,  preceded  by  the  definite  article:  but  Fiirst 
{Lex.  s.  v.),  with  more  probability,  identities  it  with  the 
Zendic  ha6m6dafa,i.  e.  "given  by  Horn,"  one  of  the 
Izeds.  For  other  explanations,  see  Simonis  {Onomasti- 
con,  p.  586),  who  derives  it  from  a  Persian  word  mean- 
ing "double."  For  the  termination,  compare  Ahiua- 
THA.     B.C.  ante  474. 

Ham'melech  (lleb.  ham-Me'lek,  T)^^!i,  which 
is  merely  T^s/q,  vie'lek;  king, -with  the  article  prefixed: 
Sept.  translates  o  f3a(n\(vc,Vu\g.  Amelech),the  father 
of  Jerahmeel,  which  latter  was  one  of  those  commanded 
by  Jehoiakim  to  arrest  Jeremiah  and  Baruch  (Jer. 
xxxvi,  2(5).  B.C.  ante  G05.  It  is  doubtful  whether  this 
was  the  same  with  the  Hammelech,  father  of  Malchiah, 
into  whose  dungeon  Jeremiah  M^as  afterwards  cast  (Jer. 
xxxviii,  G).  B.C.  ante  589.  Others,  however,  regard 
the  word  in  both  cases  as  an  appellative,  referring  in  the 
first  passage  to  Jehoiakim,  and  in  the  latter  to  Zedekiah. 
Compare  Hammoleketji. 

Ham-menuchoth.     See  Manahethite, 

Hammer,  an  indispensable  tool  designated  by  sev- 
eral Heb.  terms:  I.  Pattish'  ('i:3i:22,  connected  etymo- 
logically  with  Ttaruacno,  to  strike),  which  was  used  by 
the  gold-beater  (Isa.  xU,  7,  Sept,  a(pvpa)  to  overlay  with 
silver  and  "  smooth"  the  surface  of  the  image,  as  well 
as  by  the  quarryman  (Jer.  xxiii,  29,  Sept.  TreXvc,) ;  met- 
aphorically of  Babylon  as  a  destructive  agent  (Jer.  1, 23, 
Sept.  (Tcpiipa).  This  seems  to  have  been  the  heaviest 
instrument  of  the  kind  for  hard  blows.  2.  Makkahah' 
(n2|5^),  properly  a  tool  for  hollowing,  hence  a  stone- 
cutter's mallet  (I  Kings  vi,  7),  and  generally  any  work- 
man's hammer  (Judg.  iv,  21  [where  the  form  is  r3|5p, 
makke'bethl ;  Isa.  xliv,  12;  Jer.  x,  4).  In  Isaiah  the 
Sept.  uses  r'cpiTpov,  a. gimlet,  in  all  the  rest  G(pi)pa ;  Vulg. 
malleus.  See  M.vccABiEUS.  3.  Ilalmufh'  (nilicbri), 
used  only  in  Judg.  v,  26;  Sept.  o-^Cpa,  Vulg.  mallei  [q. 
d.  ni'abin]  ;  and  then  with  the  addition  of  the  word 
"  workmen's"  by  way  of  explanation,  as  this  is  a  poet- 
ical word,  used  instead  of  the  preceding  more  prosaic 
term.  The  pins  of  the  tent  of  the  Bedouin  are  gener- 
ally of  wood,  and  are  driven  into  the  ground  by  a  mal- 
let, which  is  i)robably  the  "  hammer"  referred  to  in  this 
passage  (Thomson,  Land  and  Book,  ii,  149).  Dr.  Hack- 
eft  observes  (Amer.  ed.  of  Smith's  Bid.  s.  v.)  that  "  it  is 
spoken  of  as '  the  hammer,'  being  the  one  kept  for  that 
purpose ;"  but  the  Hebrew  term  used  in  Judg.  v,  26  (to 
which  he  refers)  is  without  the  art.,  which  is  employed, 
however,  with  that  found  in  Judg.  iv,  21.  See  Naii>. 
4.  A  kind  of  hammer,  named  mappets'  ("I'Q^),  Jer.  Ii, 
20  (A.V.  "battle-axe"),  or  mephits'  (f'^S^),  Prov.  xxv, 
18  (A.V.  "maul"),  was  used  as  a  weapon  of  war.  5. 
Only  in  the  plur.  {rSl2h'^^,ke?jlapp6th',  ScpUXa^vTiipia, 
A'ulg.  ascice),  a  poetic  term  equivalent  to  the  preceding 
(Psa.  Lxxiv,  G).     See  Handickaft. 

Hammerlin  or  Hammerlein,  Felix  (Lat.  Mal- 
leolus), a  Swiss  theologian,  was  born  at  Zurich  in  1389. 
He  studied  canon  law  at  Erfurt,  was  in  1421  appointed 
caiion  of  Zofiiigen,  and  in  1422  jirovost  of  Solothurn. 
With  the  income  of  these  offices  he  bought  a  large  li- 
brary, and  applied  himself  earnestly  to  studA^  He  sub- 
sequently took  jiart  in  the  Council  of  Basle,  where  he 
showed  great  zeal  for  the  restoration  of  ecclesiastical 
discipline,  and  thus  made  himself  a  number  of  enemies. 
An  attempt  was  made  to  assassinate  him  in  1439,  but  he 
escaped,  though  not  without  being  dangerouslv  wound- 
ed. The  xxxth  chai)ter  of  his  Be  Nohilitate,\n  which 
he  abused  the  confederate  cantons  which  had  waged 
war  on  Zurich  in  1443,  made  him  an  object  of  hatred  to 
a  large  party  of  his  countrymen.  A  number  of  these, 
having  gone  to  Zurich  on  the  occasion  of  the  Carnival 
of  1454,  seized  Hiimmerlin,  dragged  him  to  Constance, 
and  had  him  thrown  into  prison.  As  he  refused  to  re- 
tract anything  he  had  said  or  'iVritten,  he  was  condemn- 
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ed  to  imprisonment  for  life  in  a  convent.  He  was  ac- 
cordingly placed  in  a  convent  of  barefooted  monks  at 
Lucerne,  where  he  died  some  time  after  1457,  a  victim 
to  his  zeal  for  justice  and  truth.  He  wrote  Varim  Ob- 
lectationis  Opuscula  et  Tractatus  (Basle,  1497,  fol.),  con- 
taining a  number  of  treatises  on  exorcism,  on  monkish 
discipline,  against  the  Beghards,  etc.  He  is  ven,-  se- 
vere in  these  writings  against  the  prevailing  corruptions 
of  the  clergy  and  the  convents.  He  also  left  some  MSS., 
which  are  presers-ed  in  the  collegiate  library  of  Zurich. 
See  Bodmer  u.  Breitinger,  Hdvetische  Bihliothek  (Zurich, 
1735) ;  Hettinger,  Schola  Tiffurina,  p.  24 ;  Niceron,  3fe- 
moiies,yo\.  xxvui;  Hoefer,  A'oi/i".  Biof/.  Geiterale,  xxiii, 
268 :  Keber,  Felix  IlemmerUn  (Zurich,  184G). 

Hammer-Purgstall,  Joseph  von,  a  German  Ori- 
entalist of  great  celebrity,  was  bom  July  9,  1774,  at 
Gratz,  in  Styria,  and  died  in  Vienna  Nov.  24, 185G.  His 
family  name  was  Hammer,  and  he  is  frequently  referred 
to  under  that  name,  or  as  Von  Hammer;  but  having  in- 
herited in  1837  the  estates  of  the  counts  of  Purgstall, 
he  added  that  name  to  his  own,  and  ^v'as  made  a  baron. 
He  entered  at  an  early  age  the  Oriental  Academy  at 
Vienna,  and  acquired  a  knowledge  of  Arabic,  Persian, 
and  Turkish.  Being  subsequently  employed  in  various 
diplomatic  posts  in  the  East,  he  greatly  extended  his 
acquaintance  with  Oriental  languages  and  literature. 
He  wrote  and  spoke  ten  foreign  languages,  viz.  the  three 
above  named,  Greek,  Latin,  Italian,  Spanish,  French, 
English,  and  Russian ;  but  his  works  show  rather  varied 
and  extensive  research  and  learning  than  profound  mas- 
tery of  his  subjects.  They  are  by  no  means  free  from 
en-ors,  though  his  carefid  reference  to  autiiorities  makes 
correction  of  mistakes  comparatively  easy.  His  wTit- 
ings,  including  contributions  to  journals  and  scientific 
associations,  would  make  more  than  100  octavo  volumes, 
^  and,  on  the  whole,  are  regarded  as  among  the  most  valu- 
•  able  contributions  of  the  present  century  to  Oriental  his- 
tory and  literature.  They  are  noticed  here  because  of 
the  information  they  give  as  to  the  religious  history  and 
condition  of  Oriental  nations.  The  most  important  of 
his  works  in  this  respect  are  Encijclopndische  Ueher- 
sicht  der  W issensckaften  des  Orientx  (Lpz.  1804,  2  vols. 
in  1, 8vo),  a  work  based  on  seven  Oriental  Avorks,  espe- 
cially the  bibliographical  dictionary  of  Hadgi  Khalfa : — 
Ancient  Alphabets  atid  Hieroglyphic  Characters  explain- 
ed, with  an  Account  of  the  Egyptian  Priests,  their  Classes, 
Initiation,  and  Sacrifices  (translated  from  the  Arabic  of 
Ahwad  bin-Abubakr  bin-AVahshili,  London,  180G,  small 
4to)  :  —  Fiindyriiben  des  Orients,  etc.,  ou  Mines  de  V Ori- 
ent exploitees  (Vienna,  1809-18,  (i  vols,  in  3,  fol.,  of  which 
Hammer-Purgstall  was  the  chief  editor) : — Morgenlwul- 
isches  Kleeblatt  (Persian  and  Arab  In-mns,  etc. ;  Vienna, 
1818,  4to)  : — Geschichte  der  schvnen  Redckiinste  Persiens 
(Vienna,  1818,  4to)  : — ]\[ysteriiim  Baphometis  rerelatuni 
(Vienna,  1818,  fol.;  also  in  vol.  vi  of  Mines  de  V Orient : 
the  author  herein  seeks  to  prove  from  emblems  on  mon- 
uments once  belonging  to  the  Templars  that  their  order 
was  guilty  of  the  crimes  charged  to  it.  Eaynouard  [^Jour- 
naldes  Savants,  1819]  refuted  this  opinion, but  Hammer- 
Purgstall  defended  it  with  new  arguments  in  a  paper  in 
the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Vie7ina,  Wbb) : — Ge- 
schichte der  Assassinen  (Paris,  1833, 8vo,  and  an  English 
ed.  by  Wood,  History  of  the  Assassins,  Lond.  1835,  8vo. 
The  author  makes  curious  comparisons  between  the  As- 
sassins, the  Templars,  the  Freemasons,  and  the  Jesuits) : 
— Geschichte  des  Osmunischen  Eeichs  (best  ed.  Pesth, 
1827-35,  10  vols.  8vo ;  French  translations  by  Dochez, 
Paris,  1844,  3  vols.  8vo,  and  by  Hellert,  with  notes  and 
an  Atlas,  Histoire  de  V Empire  Ottoman,  Paris,  1835-43, 
18  vols.  8vo) :— Geschichte  der  Osmanischen  Dichtlcumt 
(Pesth,  1836-38,  10  vols.  8vo— a  completer  history  of 
Turkish  poetrA^  than  any  existing,  even  in  Turkey  it- 
self) : — the  celebrated  treatise  on  morals  by  GhazaU,  im- 
der  the  title  of  0  Kind!  die  beriihmte  ethische  Abhand- 
lung  Ghasalis  (\\em\&,  1838,  12mo) :  —  Zeitirarte  des 
Gebetes,  a  prayer-book  in  Arabic  and  German  (^'ienna, 
1844, 8vo) :  —  Liter atur-Gtschichte  der  Araber  (Vienna, 
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1856,  7  vols.  4to :  this  work,  as  first  published,  ends 
with  the  Bagdad  caliphate,  and  contains  about  10,000 
biographical  and  bibliographical  notices): — Das  Ara- 
bkche  Ilohe  Lied  der  Liebe,  etc.,  with  commentary,  and 
an  introduction  relative  to  mysticism  among  the  Arabs 
(Vienna,  1854,  8vo).  Hammer  left  an  autobiography 
{Denkwiirdigkeiten  cms  meineni  Leben)  and  other  writings 
in  MS.,  which  have  been  published,  or  are  publishing, 
under  the  direction  of  Auer,  director  of  the  imperial 
printing-press  of  Vienna. — Neiu  Avierican  Cyclopccdia, 
viii,  690 ;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Generate,  xxiii,  259  sq. ; 
Pierer,  s.  v. ;  K.  Schlottman,  Joseph  von  U.-Purgstedl,  eia 
kritischcr  Beitraq  zur  Geschichte  neuerer  deutscher  117a- 
senschaft  (Zurich,  1857,  [73  p.]  8vo).     (J.  W.  M.) 

Hammol'eketh  (Ileb.  ham-Mole'keth,  'T^'zhiz'n^ 
which  is  the  art.  jirefixed  to  P^pb,  mole'keth,  fern.  part. 
=  "the  Queen;"  Sept.  ?'/  MoXf^s^.^'ulg-  translates  re- 
gina),  a  woman  introduced  in  the  genealogies  of  Manas- 
seh  as  daughter  of  IMachir  and  sister  of  Gilead  (1  Chron. 
vii,  17,  18),  and  as  having  among  her  three  children 
Abi-ezer,  from  whose  family  sprang  the  great  judge 
Gideon,  B.C.  prob.  between  1874  and  1658.  The  Tar- 
gum  translates  the  name  by  Hisbp  '1,  who  reigned.  The 
Jewish  tradition,  as  preserved  bj-^  Kimchi  in  his  com- 
mentarj'  on  the  passage,  is  that  "she  used  to  reign  over 
a  portion  of  the  land  which  belonged  to  Gilead,"  and 
that  for  that  reason  her  lineage  has  been  preserved. — 
Smith,  8.  V.     See  Hasuiklech. 

Ham'mon  (Heb.  Chammon',  lisri,  warm;  Sept. 
'Afioiv  and  Xajxwi>),  the  name  of  two  places. 

1.  A  town  in  the  tribe  of  Asher,  mentioned  between 
Eehob  and  Kanali  ( Josli. xix, 28).  Dr. Eobhison  qubtcs 
the  suggestion  di'  Schultz  as  possible,  that  it  may  be  the 
ruined  town  Hamnl,  at  tlie  head  of  a  wady  of  the  same 
name  which  comes  doAvn  to  the  Mediterranean  just 
north  of  En-Nakurah,  somewhat  south  of  Tyre  (ne^v  ed. 
of  Researches,  iii,  66).  Schwarz  thinks  it  is  identical 
with  a  village  Hamani,  situated,  according  to  him,  two 
miles  south  by  east  of  Tyre  {Palest,  p.  192) ;  probably 
the  place  marked  on  Zimmerman's  and  Van  de  Velde's 
Maps  as  Himnav-eh.  The  scriptural  text,  however, 
woidd  seem  to  indicate  a  position  on  the  northern  boun- 
dary, about  midway  between  Naphtali  (at  Eehob)  and 
Sidon.  Hence  Knobel  (Erkldr.  ad  loc.)  connects  it  with 
the  village  Hammana,  on  a  wady  of  the  same  name  east 
of  BejTut,  where  there  is  now  a  Maronite  monasterj-- 
(Seetzen,  i,  260);  but  this,  again,  is  too  I'ar  north  (Keil, 
in  Keil  and  Delitzsch,  ad  loc).  Van  de  Velde  (Memoir 
and  Map')  adopts  the  first  of  the  above  sites,  which,  al- 
though neither  the  name  nor  the  situation  exactly 
agrees,  is  perhaps  the  best  hitherto  suggested. 

2.  A  Levitical  city  of  Naphtali,  assigned,  with  its 
suburbs,  to  the  descendants  of  Gershom  (1  Chron.  vi,  76). 
Schwarz  (Palest.  \).  183)  not  improbably  conjectures 
that  it  is  the  same  with  Hamjiatii  (Josh.  xLx,  35). 
Compare  Hajijioth-uou  (Josh,  xxi,  32). 

Hammond,  Hexkv,  D.D.,  a  learned  divine  of  the 
EngUsh  Church,  was  born  Aug.  18,  1605,  at  Chertsey, 
Surrej-.  He  was  sent  at  an  early  age  to  Eton,  whence 
he  removed  to  INIagdalen  College,  Oxford,  and  became 
a  fellow  of  that  society  in  1625.  In  1633  the  earl  of 
Leicester  presented  him  to  the  rectory  of  Penshiu-st, 
Kent,  where  he  resided  till  1643,  when  he  was  made 
archdeacon  of  Chichester.  "  By  birth  and  education  a 
confirmed  Eoyalist,  he  retired  to  Oxford  soon  after  the 
civil  war  broke  out,  continued  to  reside  there  while  that 
city  was  held  by  the  king,  and  attended  the  king's  com- 
missioners to  Uxbridge,  where  he  disputed  with  Vines, 
a  Presbyterian  minister.  He  was  ajipointed  canon  of 
Christchiu-ch  and  pulilic  orator  in  1645,  and  attended 
Charles  I  as  his  chaplain  from  the  time  when  he  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  army  until  the  end  of  1647,  when 
the  king's  attendants  were  sent  away  from  him.  Ham- 
mond then  returned  to  Oxford,  and  was  chosen  sub- 
dean  of  Christchurch,  from  ^vhich  situation  he  was  ex- 
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pclled  in  Tklarch,  1G48,  by  the  parliamentan'  visitors, 
and  placed  for  some  time  in  confinement.  On  his  re- 
liase  he  repaired  to  Westwood,  Worcestersliire,  the  seat 
of  Sir  Jolin  Packwood,  where  the  remainder  of  his  hfe 
was  spent  in  literary  labor,  'doing  much  good  to  the 
day  of  his  death,  in  which  time  he  had  the  disposal  of 
great  charities  reposed  in  his  hands,  as  being  the  most 
zealous  promoter  of  almsgiving  that  lived  in  England 
since  the  change  of  religion.'  ...  He  died  after  long 
suffering  from  a  complication  of  disorders,  April  25, 1660. 
It  is  said  that  Charles  II  intended  for  him  the  bishopric 
of  Worcester.  Hammond  was  a  man  of  great  learning, 
as  well  in  the  classics  and  general  philology  as  in  doc- 
trinal and  school  divinity,  and  possessed  great  natural 
ability"  (.Jones,  C/i)-ht.  Biogr.  p.  210).  Of  his  writings 
the  following  arc  some  of  the  most  important :  Prac- 
tical  Cdlec/iLini  (IGU) :  — Paraphrase  and  Annotations 
OH  the  Xew  Testament  (Lond.  1653,  8vo;  often  reprinted; 
last  edition  1845,  4  vols.  8vo).  It  was  translated  into 
Latin  by  Leclerc  (Amster.  1698),  with  observations  and 
criticisms.  Dr.  Johnson  was  very  fond  of  Hammond's 
Annotations,  and  recommended  them  strongly.  The 
theology  of  the  work  is  Arminian.  Paraphrase  and 
Annotations  upon  the  Psalms  (1659,  fol. ;  new  ed.  1850,  2 
\o\s.B\-o):  — Discourses  on  God's  Grace  and  Dea-ees 
(1660,  8vo),  taking  the  Arminian  \\tyf:— Annotations 
on  the  Proverbs  (1683,  M.) :  — Sermons  (1644,  fol.). 
These,  with  many  valuable  writings  on  the  Itomish 
controversy,  may  be  found  in  Fulman's  Collected  Works 
ofDr.Uitmmond  (3d  ed.,  London,  1774,  4  vols,  fol.),  of 
which  the  1st  vol.  contains  his  Life  by  Dr.  Fell.  The 
/.;/''  was  reprinted  in  1849,  and  may  be  found  in  Words- 
worth, Juries.  Biotjraphtj,  iv,  313.  See  also  Hook,  Eccl. 
Pidtpiijihij.  V,  534.  Hammond's  miscellaneous  theologic- 
al writings  are  reprinted  in  t\\^  Library  of  Angh-Cath- 
oUr  Thnln;!,/  (Oxford  1847-51,  4  vols.  8vo). 

Ham'moth-dor(Heb.r/^f;TOwoM'-Z'or,-;Xnn73ri, 
prob.  for  "niTSn,  Ilammath  of  Dor,  but  t'.ie  reason  of 
the  latter  part  of  tlie  name  is  not  clear;  Sept.  'A).ia5;- 
(iwp,Vulg.  Ifamoth  Dor),  a  Levitical  and  refuge  city  of 
Naphtali  (Josh,  xxi,  32)  ;  probably  the  same  elsewhere 
called  simply  Hammatii  (Josh,  xix,  35). 

Hamon.     See  Baal-iiamon;  Hamox-gog. 

Hamon,  Jkan,  a  distinguished  French  moralist, 
wa.H  born  at  Clierboiu-g  in  1618.  He  was  a  graduate 
physician  of  the  University  of  Paris.  He  had  already 
established  a  great  reputation,  and  was  offered  a  good 
charge  by  liis  jnipil,  M.  de  Harlay  (afterwards  president 
of  the  Parliament);  but,  by  the" advice  of  his  spiritual 
director,  Singlin,  he  sold  all  his  goods,  gave  the  pro- 
(X'cds  to  the  ]}(n)T,  and  became  a  hermit  of  Port  Koyal 
in  1651.  He  nevertheless  continued  itracticing  medi- 
cine, visiting  the  poor  in  the  neigliljorhood  of  Port  Hoy- 
al,  and  administering  to  them  both  spiritual  advice  and 
remedies.  Tiie  Xecrolor/e  de  Port  Boijal  says:  "After 
a  life  as  carefully  guarded  as  though 'each  day  was  to 
be  the  la>t,  he  ended  it  joyfully  by  a  peaceful  death,  as 
lu!  liail  wished,  and  entered  into  eternal  life,"  Feb.  22 
10M7.  He  wrote  Dirers  Traites  dp  Piiil.  (Paris,  1675  2 
vols.  12mo) : — Siir  la  I'riere  et  lis  Diroirs  ,l,-s  Pastn'irs 
(I'ar.  U;w.2  vols.  12mo ):-/.«  /',„/,>/».  ,/,.  /„  /v;^,v  con- 
twnelle  (Paris,  1702,  \imi>):- E.rpliralion  d„  Cantiqne 
d,s  <  nnliipies,  witli  an  introduction  by  Nicole  (Paris, 
1<(I«.  4  vols.  \imu):—I„stn,rtionspour  les  lMi<fieiises 
de  I'ort  J{oyal(\7->7mM\  17:{0,2  vols.) :_/n.,/,v(c^iW*  s„r 
les  Siirram-nU,  siir  Ir  Jiddle,  etc.  (Paris,  1734,  12mo):— 
Kjphrnlion  de  I'Oraison  Doniiiiiade  (Par.  1735),  besides 
other  practical  and  controversial  writings.  See  Kicro- 
h>,,v  ,lv  Port  lioi/ul  (Amst.  1723,  4to);  Thomas  Dufosse, 
Jlislnne  de  Port  Royal;  Affmmrcs  de  Fontaine;  Dupin, 
J/ist.  KrrUs.  dii  17""  siecle ;  Hoefer.  Noin:  liion.  Generale 
xxiii,  •J72.  ' 

Hamo'nah  (Heb.  Hamomih',  r^V.1T^,  mnltitnde ; 
Sept.  translates  IIo\j;«vO>or,  Vulg.  .1  w«n),a  name  fi-- 
urativcly  assigned  to  the  sepulchral "  city"  of  the  vaUey 


in  which  the  slaughter  and  burial  of  the  forces  of  (iog 
are  prophetically  announced  to  take  place  (Ezek.xxxix, 
16),  emblematical  of  the  multitude  of  graves  (compare 
Joel  iii,  14).     See  Hamon-gog. 

Ha'mon-gog  (Heb.  Hanwn'-G6g,  Sir*  "i' -^l,  multi- 
tude of  Gog;  fidly  with  X"i_3,  valUy,  prefixed;  Sept.  to 
Fni  TO  TToXvdvSptov  tov  rwy,'V"ulg.  Vallis  multitudinis 
Gog),  the  name  prophetically  ascribed  to  the  valley  in 
which  the  corpses  of  the  slaughtered  army  of  Gog  ara 
described  as  to  be  buried  (Ezek.  xxxix,  11, 15) ;  repre- 
sented as  situated  to  the  east  of  the  Dead  Sea,  on  the 
thoroughfare  of  commerce  with  Arabia  (comp.  the  route 
of  the  Ishmaelites  to  whom  Joseph  was  sold,  Gen.  xvii, 
25),  probably  the  present  Haj  road  between  Damascus 
and  Mecca,  but  scarcely  referring  to  any  particular  spot. 
(See  Hiivernick,  Commentar,  ad  loc.  ;  Stuart's  Com- 
ment, on  the  Apocalypse,  ii,  367.)     See  Gog. 

Ha'mor  (Heb.  Chamor',  ^''.lan,  a  he-ass ;  Sept.  'Efi- 
fiwp,  N.  T.  'Ef^jiop),  a  Hivite,  from  whom  (or  his  sons) 
Jacob  purchased  the  plot  of  groimd  in  which  Joseph 
was  afterwards  buried  (Gen.  xxxiii,  19 ;  Josh,  xxiv,  32 ; 
Acts  vii,  15;  in  which  last  passage  the  name  is  Angli- 
cized E.^niOK),  and  whose  son  Shechem  seduced  Dinah 
(Gen.  xxxiv,  2).  B.C.  cir.  1905.  As  the  latter  appears 
to  have  founded  the  city  of  Shechem  (q.  v.),  Hamor  is 
also  named  as  the  representative  of  its  inhabitants 
(Judg. ix, 28)  in  the  time  of  Abimelech  (q.  v.).  His  char- 
acter and  influence  are  indicated  by  his  title  ("  prince" 
of  the  Hivite  tribe  in  that  vicinity),  and  his  judicious 
behavior  in  the  case  of  his  son;  but  neither  of  these 
saved  him  from  the  indiscriminate  massacre  by  Dinah's 
brothers.     See  Jacob. 

Hampden,  Eexn  Dickson,  D.D.,  bishop  of  Here- 
ford, England,  a  descendant  of  John  Hampden,  was  bom 
A.D.  1792,  in  the  island  of  Barbadoes,  where  his  family 
had  settled  in  1670.  He  entered  Oriel  College,  Oxford, 
as  a  commoner,  in  1810,  and  subsequently  was  admitted 
a  fellow,  appointed  a  tutor,  and,  in  1829  and  1831,  was 
public  examiner  in  classics.  He  delivered  the  Bamp- 
ton  led  me  in  lx:12,  choosing  for  his  subject  The  Scho- 
lastic /'//i/iisnp/,,/  <-niiside?-ed  in  its  relation  to  Christian 
Theoln,,,/  (:!,l  |.,iit.  Lond.  1848, 8vo),  and  in  1833  was  ap- 
pointed principal  of  St.  Mary's  Hall.  In  1834  he  was 
elected  White's  professor  of  moral  philosophy  (Oxford), 
and  published  a  pamphlet  entitled  Ohservcdions  on  Re- . 
ligious  Dissent.  The  opinions  expressed  in  this  work 
and  in  his  Bampton  lecture  were  made  the  grounds  of 
opposition  to  his  confirmation  in  1836  as  regiiis  professor 
of  divinity  (Oxford),  to  which  Lord  jMelbourne,  then 
premier,  had  appointed  him.  The  controversy  over  this 
appointment,  which  assumed  the  character  of  a  violent 
struggle,  and  is  known  as  the  First  Hampden  Case,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  based  on  political  feelings  as  well  as 
theological  grounds.  His  principal  opponents  w-ere  To- 
ries and  High-Churchmen,  among  whom  were  Dr.  Pu- 
scy  and  J.  H.  Newman,  now  a  Roman  Catholic.  xY  re- 
monstrance against  the  appointment  was  sent  to  the 
archlii-liii|i  oi  (  antiiburv,  to  be  presented  to  the  crown. 
A  declaiaiidii.  niudcmning  Hampden's  " mode  of  view- 
ing the  doctrines  of  the  Bible  and  the  Articles  of  the 
Church"  was  numerously  signed  by  residents  of  the  uni- 
versity, and  an  effort  was  made  iii  the  House  of  Convo- 
cation to  iiass  a  statute  expressing  want  of  contidonce 
in  his  views,  which  was  only  frustrated  by  the  interpo- 
sition of  the  proctors.  The  struggle  was  renewed  in  the 
Second  Hampden  Case,  occasioned  by  Hampden's  ap- 
pointment to  the  see  of  Hereford  bylord  John  Russell 
in  1847.  Tliirtecn  of  the  bishops  remonstrated  against 
the  aii|ioininiciit.  '-nitix-aling  to  the  former  controversy, 
and  iir^iii^  the  iiif\|.ciruiicy  of  placing  over  the  clergy 
one  wlmsc  opiiiidiis  were  rendered  suspicious  by  the  de- 
cision of  a  body  like  the  University  of  Oxford.""  Hamp- 
<len's  friends  replied  that  a  change  had  taken  place  in 
the  minds  of  the  members  of  the  Convocation  of  the  Uni- 
versity, reducing  the  proportions  of  474  to  94  in  1836, 
to  330  to  219  in  1842,  on  the  proposition  to  repeal  the 
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expression  of  censure;  and  further,  that  many  who  cen- 
sured Hampden  "  objected  to  the  university  as  au  arbi- 
ter of  doctrine  in  the  case  of  Tract  xc,  and  of  Mr.  Ward's 
Ideal  of  the  Church."  The  opposition,  as  in  the  former 
case,  arose  mainly  from  political  opponents  and  from 
Tractarians.  The  government  refused  to  yield,  and  Dr. 
Hampden  was  installed  as  bishop  of  Here  ford,  and  thence- 
forth devoted  himself  to  his  episcopal  duties,  the  attacks 
npon him  gradually  ceasing.  Hedied  A]iril2o,  l.siis.  His 
position  was  that  of  a  moderate  churchman,  anil  the  ex- 
pression of  liis  views  at  this  day  could  hardly  ))rovoke 
so  fierce  an  opposition  as  in  18o().  A  list  of  the  most 
important  pamphlets  relating  to  the  Hampden  cases  is 
given  by  Allibone,  s.  v.  Ihiiiipckn.  Besides  the  worlcs 
mentioned  above.  Dr.  Hampden's  most  important  writ- 
ings RTQ,  Pldlosophical Kcidence  oJ'Chnstiaiii.fij, etc.  (1827, 
8vo) : — Lechnx-s  on  3foral Philosopin/  (Svo) : — /'iiror/niil 
Sermons  (183G,8vo) : — Lecture  on  TradHinii  i\x\\. Svo) : 
— Sermons  before  the  Universifj/  ofO.rJ'nrd  (l.s;it;-1847) : 
— a  Review  of  the  writings  pf  Tliomas  Aquinas  in  the 
Encycl.  Metropolituna,  which  led  Hallam  to  character- 
ize Hampden  "as  the  only  Englishman  who,  since  the 
revival  of  letters,  has  penetrated  into  the  wilderness  of 
scholasticism ;"  and  the  articles  on  Socrates,  Plato,  and 
A  rlstotle,  in  the  Encycl.  Britamiica.  See  Bn/jlish  Review, 
viii,  430 ;  ix,  229 ;  Bluckw.  Muf).  No.  246  (April,  1836) ; 
Bi-it.  and  For.  Rev.  xv,  169;  N.  Brit.  Review,  viii,  286; 
Edin.  Rev.  Ixiii,  225 ;  Fraier's  Alag.  xxxvii,  105 ;  Eclec. 
Rev.  4th  series,  xxiii,  221";  Allibone,  Z)/c^  of  Authors,  i, 
780 ;  Chambers's  Cyclop,  of  Enrjlish  Literature,  ii,  733 
(Philada.  1867) ;  Kose,  in  Church  Hist,  from  Thirteenth 
Century  to  Present  Time,  in  crown  8vo  edition  of  Encycl. 
MetropoUtana,  p.  385.    (J.  W.  M.) 

Hampden  Cases.     Sec  Hampden,  E.  D. 

Hampton-Court  Conference.  See  Confer- 
ence. 

Hamran.     See  Hejidan. 

Hamu'el  (Heb.  ChammueV,  'bx^53'n,  heat  \^  arujer 
or  lifilif]  of  God;  Sept. 'A/(o?i//A,Yulg. //(/m«f?),  the  son 
of  ]\Iishma  and  (apparently)  father  of  Zacchur,  of  the 
tribe  of  Simeon  (1  Chron.  iV,  26).     B.C.  ante  1046. 

Ha'mul  (Heb.  Chamul',  ^^rn,  spared;  Sept.  'l£- 
liov>]\),  the  second  of  the  two  sons  of  Pharez,  son  of  Ju- 
dah  (1  Chron.  ii,  5).  He  could  not  have  been  born, 
however,  before  the  migration  of  Jacob  into  Egypt  (as 
appears  to  be  stated  in  Gen.  xlvi,  12),  since  Pharez  was 
not  at  that  time  grown  up  (Gen.  xxxviii,  1).  His  de- 
scendants were  called  Hajiulites  (Numb,  xxvi,  21). 
B.C.  between  1870  and  1856. 

Ha'mulite  (Heb.  Chamuli',  "^^^irr!,  Sept.  'If/(ou- 
jjXi),  a  descendant  of  Hajiul  (q.  v.),  the  grandson  of 
Judah  (Numb,  xxvi,  21). 

Hamix'tal  (Heb.  ChamutaV  ,^'^^"0^,  kinsman  of  the 
dew;  Sept.  'A//(-aX,  but  in  Jer.  lii,  1  'A /tirnnX,  Vulgate 
Amital;  but  the  Heb.  text  has  h'^'-'-q'n,  Chamital'  [of 
the  same  import],  in  2  Kings  xxiv,  18 ;  Jer.  lii,  1),  the 
daughter  of  Jeremiah  of  Libnah,  wife  of  king  Josiah 
and  mother  of  king  Jehoahaz  (2  Kings  xxiii,  31),  also 
of  king  Zedekiah  (2  Kings  xxiv,  18 ;  Jer.  lii,  1).  B.C. 
632-619. 

Hanam'eel  (Heb.  Chanamel',  ViXpan,  perh,  i.  q. 
Ilananeel;  Sept,  'Ai-'a^£/;X,Vulg. Ilanameel),  son  of  Shal- 
lum  and  cousin  of  Jeremiah,  to  whom,  before  the  siege 
of  Jerusalem,  he  sold  a  field  which  he  possessed  in  Ana- 
thoth,  a  town  of  the  Levites  (Jer.  xxxii,  6-12).  If  this 
field  belonged  to  Hauameel  as  a  Levite,  the  sale  of  it 
would  imply  that  an  ancient  law  liad  fallen  into  disuse 
(Lev.  XXV,  34) ;  but  it  is  i)ossible  that  it  may  have  been 
the  property  of  Hauameel  in  right  of  his  mother.  Com- 
pare the  case  of  Barnabas,  who  was  also  a  Levite ;  and 
the  note  of  (irotius  on  Acts  iv,  37.  Henderson  (on  Jer. 
xxxii,  7)  supposes  that  a  portion  of  the  Levitical  estates 
might  be  sold  within  the  tribe.  Fairbairn  fs.  v.)  sug- 
gests that  as  this  was  a  typical  act,  the  ordinary  civil 


rules  do  not  apply  to  it.  The  transaction,  however,  was 
conducted  witli  all  tlie  forms  of  legal  transfer,  at  the 
special  instance  of  Jehovah,  and  was  intended  to  evince 
the  certainty  of  restoration  from  the  approaching  exile 
by  showing  that  possessions  which  could  be  established 
by  documents  would  yet  be  of  future  value  to  the  pos- 
sessor (Jer.  xxxii,  13-15).     B.C.  589.— Kitto,  s.  v., 

Ha'nan  (Heb.  Chanan',  '311,  merciful,  or  perh.  rather 
an  abbreviation  of 'pnil, later  Jo/<h  [see  Ananias;  Ha- 
NANi,  etc.]  ;  Sept.  'Avdv,  but  in  Jer.  xxxv,  4  'kvaviar), 
the  name  of  at  least  seven  men.  See  also  Baal-IL\- 
nan;  Ben-Hanan;  Elon-betii-Hanan. 

1.  One  of  the  sons  (or  descendants)  of  Shashak,  a 
chief  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  resident  at  Jerusalem  (1 
Chron.  viii,  23).    B.C.  apparently  between  1612  and  1093. 

2.  Son  of  INIaachah,  and  one  of  David's  heroes  (1 
Chron.  xi,  43).     B.C.  1046. 

3.  Father  of  Igdaliah,  "  a  man  of  God;"  in  the  cham- 
ber of  his  sons  Jeremiah  tested  the  fidelity  of  the  Kech- 
abites  (Jer.  xxxv,  4).     B.C.  ante  606. 

4.  The  last  named  of  the  six  sons  of  Azel  the  Benja- 
mite  (1  Chron.  viii,  38 ;  ix,  '14).     B.C.  cir.  588. 

5.  One  of  the  Nethinim  whose  family  returned  from 
the  captivity  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezra  ii,  40 ;  Neh.  vii, 
49).     B.C.  ante  536. 

6.  One  of  the  Levites  who  assisted  Ezra  in  expound- 
ing the  law  to  the  people  (Neh.  viii,  7 ;  comp.  ix,  4,  5). 
He  also  subscribed  the  sacred  covenant  with  Nehemiah 
(Neh.  X,  10).  From  Neh.  xiii,  13,  it  appears  that  he 
was  the  son  of  Zaccur,  and,  on  account  of  his  integrity, 
he  was  one  of  those  appointed  to  distribute  the  Leviti- 
cal revenues  among  his  brethren.     B.C.  cir.  410. 

7.  One  of  the  chiefs  of  the  people  who  subscribed  the 
solemn  covenant  cka^vn  up  by  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x,  22). 
In  ver.  26  his  name  appears  to  be  repeated  in  the  same 
list.     B.C.  cir.  410. 

Hanan'eel  (Heb.  CAaTjane/^^Niitn,  which  Cod  has 
graciously  f/iVfM ;  Sept.  'Av«/<f»)\, Vulgate  Ilanaved^,  a 
tower  (3'^S'2)  of  Jerusalem,  situated  on  the  exterior  wall 
beyond  the  tower  of  IMeah  in  going  from  the  Sheep- 
gate  towards  the  Fish-gate  (Neh.  iii,  1 ;  xii,  39).  It  is 
also  mentioned  in  Jer.  xxxi,  38 ;  Zech.  xiv,  10.  Its  po- 
sition appears  to  have  been  at  the  north-eastern  comer 
of  the  present  mosque  inclosure  (see  Strong's  Harmony 
and  Exjws.,  Append,  ii,  p.  19).  Schwarz  {Palest,  p.  251) 
also  locates  it  in  this  vichiity,  but  absurdly  identifies  it 
with  the  tower  of  Hippicus.  See  Jeku.salem.  Gese- 
nius  (Thes.  JJeb.  s.  v.)  suggests  that  it  may  have  been 
so  called  from  the  name  of  its  founder  or  builder, 

Hana'ni  (Heb  Chanani',  "^SSri,  God  has  e/ratifed me, 
or  au  abbieviation  of  the  name  JIunaniah ;  Sept.  'Avavi, 
but  'Avavla  in  Ezra  x,  10,  and  'AvaviaQ  in  Neh.  vii,  2; 
Vulg.  Ifanani),  the  name  of  at  least  three  men. 

1.  One  of  the  sons  ofHeman,  who  (with  his  eleven 
kinsmen)  had  charge  of  the  eighteenth  division  of  Le- 
vitical musicians  in  the  appointments  of  David  (1  Chron. 
xxv,  4,  25).     B.C.  1014. 

2.  x\  prophet  who  was  sent  to  rebuke  king  Asa  for 
his  want  of  faith  in  subsidizing  the  king  of  Syria  against 
the  rival  king  Baasha,  ^vhereas  he  should  rather  have 
seized  the  occasion  to  triumph  over  both  (2  Chron.  xvi, 
1-10).  In  punishment  for  this  defection  from  the  true 
God,  he  was  threatened  with  a  troublous  residue  to  his 
reign.  See  Asa.  Enraged  at  the  prophet's  boldness, 
the  king  seized  and  thrust  him  into  prison,  from  which, 
however,  he  appears  to  have  been  soon  released.  B.C. 
928.  This  Hanani  is  probably  the  same  with  the  father 
of  the  prophet  Jehu,  who  denounced  king  Baasha  (I 
Kings  xvi,  7),  also  king  Jehoshaphat  (2  Clu-on.  xix,  2; 
comp.  XX,  34). 

3.  Apparently  a  brother  of  Nehemiah,  who  went  from 
•Jerusalem  to  Shushan,  being  sent  most  ]irobably  by  Ezra, 
and  brought  that  information  respecting  the  miserable 
condition  of  the  returned  Je^^■s  whicli  led  to  the  mission 
of  Nehemiah  (Neh.  i,  2).     Hanani  came  back  to  Judaea, 
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probablv  along  with  his  brother,  and,  together  with  one 
Hananiah,  was  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  gates  of 
Jerusalem,  and  see  that  they  were  opened  in  the  morn- 
ing and  closed  in  the  evening  at  the  appointed  time 
(Xeh.  vii,  2).  The  circumstances  of  the  time  and  place 
rendered  this  an  important  and  responsible  duty,  not 
unattended  with  danger.     B.C.  446.— Kitto,  s.  v. 

Hanani'ah  (lleb.  [and  Chald.]  Chanawjah',  n^jisn, 
also  [  1  Chron.  xxv,  23 ;  2  Chron.  xxvi,  1 1 ;  Jer.  xxxvi, 
12]  in  the  prolonged  form  Chananya'hu,  in^53n,  whom 
Jehovah  has  graciously ^uw, comp.  ^nf/nicw, etc.;  Sept. 
'Avavia  or  'Avav'tag,  Vulg.  Hanania),  the  name  of  a 
number  of  men.     See  also  Ananiah  ;  Annas,  etc. 

1.  A  "  son"  of  Shashak,  and  chief  of  the  tribe  of  Ben. 
jamin  (1  Chron.  viii,  24).  B.C.  apparently  between 
1612  and  1093. 

2.  One  of  the  sons  of  Ileman,  who  (with  eleven  of 
his  kinsmen)  was  appointed  by  David  to  superintend 
the  sixteenth  division  (blowers  on  horns)  of  Levitical 
musicians  (1  Chron.  xxv,  4, 23).     B.C.  1014. 

3.  One  of  king  Uzziah's  chief  military  officers  (2 
Chron.  xxvi,  11).     B.C.  803. 

4.  The  father  of. Shelemiah  and  grandfather  of  Irijah, 
which  last  was  the  guard  of  the  gate  of  Benjamin  who 
arrested  Jeremiah  (Jer.  xxxvii,  13).  B.C.  considerably 
ante  5^9. 

5.  Father  of  Zedekiah,  which  latter  was  one  of  the 
"  princes"  to  whom  Michaiah  reported  Barnch's  reading 
of  Jeremiah's  roll  (Jer.  xxxvi,  12).     B.C.  ante  605. 

6.  Son  of  Azur,  a  false  prophet  of  Gibeon,  who,  by 
opposing  his  prophecies  to  those  of  Jeremiah,  brought 
npon  himself  the  terrible  sentence,  "Tliou  shalt  die  this 
year,  because  thou  hast  taught  rebellion  against  the 
Lord."  He  died  accordingly  (Jer.  xxviii,  1  sq.).  B.C. 
595. — Kitto,  s.  V.  Hananiah  publicly  prophesied  in  the 
Temple  that  within  two  years  Jeconiah  and  all  his  fel- 
low-ca|itives,  with  the  vessels  of  the  Lord's  house  which 
NcbuLhadnczzar  had  taken  away  to  Babylon,  should  be 
brought  back  to  Jerusalem  (Jer.  xxviii) :  an  indication 
that  treacherous  negotiations  were  already  secretly 
opened  with  I'haraoh-liophra  (who  had  just  succeeded 
I'sammis  on  the  Egyptian  throne),  and  that  strong 
hopes  were  entertained  of  the  destruction  of  the  Baby- 
lonian power  .by  him.  The  preceding  chapter  (xxvii, 
3)  shows  further  that  a  league  was  already  in  progress 
between  Judah  and  the  neighboring  nations  of  Edora, 
Ammon,  Jloab,  Tyre,  and  Zidon,  for  the  purpose  of  or- 
ganizing resistance  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  in  combination, 
no  doubt,  with  the  projected  movements  of  Pharaoh- 
Hophra.  Hananiah  corroborated  his  prophecy  by  tak- 
ing otf  from  tlie  neck  of  Jeremiah  the  yoke  which  he 
wore  by  divine  command  (Jer.  xxvii)  in  token  of  the 
subjection  of  Judaja  and  the  neighboring  countries  to 
the  Babylonian  empire),  and  breaking  it,  adding,  "Thus 
saith  Jehovah,  Even  so  will  I  break  the  yoke  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, king  of  Babylon,  from  the  neck  of  all  na- 
tions within  the  space  of  two  full  years."  ]}ut  Jeremi- 
ah was  l)id  to  go  and  tell  Hananiah  that  for  the  wooden 
yokes  which  he  had  liroken  he  should  make  yokes  of 
iron,  so  tirm  was  tlic  dominion  of  Baljvlon  destined  to 
be  for  seventy  years.  The  prophet  Jeremiah  added 
this  rcl)uke  and  jirediction  of  Hauaniah's  death,  the  ful- 
lilment  of  whicli  (-loses  the  history  of  tliis  false  prophet, 
Tlic  liist<iry  of  Hananiah  is  of  great  interest,  as  throw- 
ing rnuch  light  upon  the  Jewish  jiolitics  of  that  event- 
ful tiiTic,  divided  as  ])arties  were  into  the  partisans  of 
Babylon  on  one  hand,  and  Egypt  on  the  other.  It  also 
cxiiibits  the  machinery  of  false  ])rophecies,  by  which 
the  irreligious  party  souglit  to  promote  their  own  poli- 
cy, in  a  very  distinct  fonn.  At  the  same  time,  too,  that 
it  explains  in  general  the  sort  of  political  calculation  on 
wliicli  such  false  prophecies  were  hazarded,  it  supplies 
an  iin].ortant  clew  in  particular  by  which  to  judge  of 
the  date  of  Tliaraoh-Hophra's  (or  Aprics's)  accession  to 
the  llgyptian  throne,  and  the  commencement  of  his  in- 
effectual cft'ort  to  restore  the  power  of  Egypt  (whicli 


I  had  been  prostrate  since  Necho's  overthrow,  Jer.  xlvi, 
2)  upon  tlie  ruins  of  the  Babylonian  empire.  The  lean- 
ing to  Egypt  indicated  by  Hananiah's  prophecy  as  hav- 
ing begun  in  the  fourth  of  Zedekiah,  had  in  the  sixth 
of  his  reign  issued  in  open  defection  from  Nebuchadnez- 
zar, and  in  the  guilt  of  perjury,  which  cost  Zedekiah  his 
crown  and  his  life,  as  we  learn  from  Ezek.  xvii,  12-20; 
the  date  being  fixed  by  a  comparison  of  Ezek.  viii,  1 
with  XX,  1.  The  temporary  success  of  the  intrigue, 
which  is  described  in  Jer.  xxxvii,  Avas  speetlily  followed 
by  the  return  of  the  Chaldaeans  and  the  destruction  of 
the  city,  according  to  the  prediction  of  Jeremiah.  This 
history  of  Hananiah  also  illustrates  the  manner  in  which 
the  false  prophets  hindered  the  mission,  and  obstructed 
the  beneficent  effects  of  the  ministry  of  the  true  proph- 
ets, and  affords  a  remarkable  example  of  the  way  in 
which  they  prophesied  smooth  things,  and  said  peace 
when  there  was  no  peace  (compare  1  Kings  xxii,  11,  24, 
25). — Smith,  s.  v.     See  Jeremiah. 

7.  The  original  name  _  of  one  of  Daniel's  youthful 
companions  and  one  of  the  "  three  Hebrew  children ;" 
better  known  by  his  Babylonian  name  Shadr,vch  (Dan. 
i;  vi,  7). 

8.  Son  of  Zerubbabel,  and  father  of  Rephaiah ;  one 
of  the  paternal  ancestors  of  Christ  (1  Chron.  iii,  19,  21). 
(See  Strong's  Harm,  and  Expos,  of  the  Gospels,  p.  16, 17.) 
B.C.  post  536.  He  is  possibly  the  same  with  No  10. 
See  Genealogy  of  Chkist.- 

9.  One  of  the  '•  sons"  of  Bebai,  an  Israelite  who  re- 
nounced his  Gentile  wife  after  the  return  from  Babvloii 
(Ezra  x,  28).     B.C.  459. 

10.  The  "  rider  of  the  palace"  (Jl'^'^afn  lb),  and  the 
person  who  was  associated  with  Nehemiah's  brother 
Hanaui  in  the  charge  of  the  gates  of  Jerusalem.  See 
Hanani.  The  high  eulogy  is  bestowed  upon  him  that 
"  he  was  a  faithful  man,  and  feared  God  above  man}'" 
(Neh.  vii,  2).  His  office  seems  to  have  been  one  of  au- 
thority and  trust,  and  perhaps  the  same  as  that  of  Elia- 
kim,  who  was  "  over  the  house"  in  the  reign  of  Heze- 
kiah.  See  Ei.iAKur.  The  arrangements  for  guarding 
the  gates  of  Jerusalem  were  intrusted  to  him  with  Ha- 
nani, the  Tirshatha's  brother.  Prideaux  thinks  that 
the  appointment  of  Hanani  and  Hananiah  indicates  tliat 
at  this  time  Nehemiah  returned  to  Persia,  but  without 
sufficient  ground.  Nehemiah  seems  to  have  been  con- 
tinuously at  Jerusalem  for  some  time  after  the  comple- 
tion of  the  wall  (vii,  5,  65 ;  viii,  9 ;  x,  1).  If,  too,  the 
term  n^'^atl  means,  as  Gesenius  supposes,  and  as  the 
use  of  it  in  Neh.  ii,  8,  makes  not  improbable,  not  the 
palace,  but  the  fortress  of  the  Temple,  called  by  Josephus 
jidpiQ,  there  is  still  less  reason  to  imagine  Nehemiah's 
absence.  In  this  case  Hananiah  would  be  a  priest,  per- 
haps of  the  same  family  as  the  preceding.  The  render- 
ing, moreover,  of  Neh.  vii,  2,  3,  should  probably  be, 
"And  I  enjoined  (or  gave  orders  to)  Hanani  .  .  .  and 
Hananiah,  the  captains  of  the  fortress  .  .  .  concei'ninff 
Jerusalem,  and  said.  Let  not  the  gates,"  etc.  There  is 
no  authority  for  rendering  "bs  by  "over" — "He  gave 
such  an  one  charge  over  Jerusalem."  Tlie  passages 
fpiotcd  by  Gesenius  are  not  one  of  them  to  the  point. — 
Smith,  s.  V. 

11.  The  son  of  "  one  of  the  apothecaries"  (or  makers 
of  the  sacred  ointments  and  incense,  Exod.  xxx,  22-38), 
who  repaired  part  of  the  -walls  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii, 
8) ;  possibly  the  same  Avith  No.  9.     B.C.  446. 

12.  A  son  of  Shelemiah,  and  one  of  the  priests  who 
repau-cd  those  parts  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  opposite 
their  houses  (Neh.  iii,  30).     B.C.  446. 

13.  A  priest,  apparently  son  of  Jeremiah,  after  the 
captivity  (Neh.  xii,  12) ;  probably  the  same  with  one  of 
those  who  celebrated  the  completion  of  the  walls  of  Je- 
rusalem (ver.  41).     B.C.  446. 

Hanby,  TnoitAS,  an  English  Wesleyan  preacher, 
was  born  at  Carlisle  Dec.  16,  1733;  was  left  an  orphan 
at  seven,  and  bound  to  a  trade  at  twelve.  He  had  little 
education,  but  had  serious  thoughts  from  infancy,  and 
was  confirmed  at  thirteen.     Some  time  after,  through 
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IMethoclist  influence,  he  was  cfinverted.  In  175-1:  he  be- 
gan to  preach,  and,  during  his  first  year  of  work,  was 
often  in  danger  of  violent  death  from  mobs.  In  1755 
he  was  admitted  into  the  itinerancy.  He  afterwards 
preached  in  most  of  the  cities  of  the  kingdom.  He  died 
at  Nottingham  Dec.  29, 1796.  ]Mr.  Hanby's  labors  tend- 
ed greatly  to  the  spread  of  vital  religion  among  some 
of  the  most  abandoned  and  violent  districts  of  England. 
See  Jackson,  Lifcs  of  Early  Methodist  rreachers,  i,  274. 
(G.L.T.) 

Hancock,  Thomas,  a  patron  of  Harvard  College. 
He  left  most  of  his  ])roperty  to  liis  nephew,  governor 
Hancock,  but  yet  bequeathed  £1000  for  the  foundation 
of  a  professorship  of  the  Heljrew  and  other  Oriental  lan- 
guages at  Harvard ;  £1000  to  the  Society  for  propaga- 
ting the  Gospel  among  the  Indians,  and  £000  to  the 
town  of  Boston  for  the  establishment  of  a  hospital  for 
the  insane.  He  died  at  Boston  August  1, 1764. — Ann. 
Hei/isler,  170-t. 

Hand  (T^, ym?,  the  open  palm  ;  r)3,  knpli,  the  hollow 
of  the  partlj'-closed  hand;  Greek  x^'P'"  T'?"'i  y'"""*'> 
the  7-ir/ht  hand,  StEici ;  Pi'Sb,  semvl',  the  left  hand,  apttr- 
Ttpci,  einovvfio7'),the  principal  organ  of  feeling,  rightly 
denominated  by  Galen  the  instrument  of  instruments, 
since  tliis  member  is  wondcrfidly  adapted  to  the  purposes 
for  wliich  it  ^vas  designed,  and  serves  to  illustrate  the 
wisdom  and  providence  of  the  great  Creator  (  The  Hand, 
its  Mechanism  and  vital  E'ndoicments,  as  evincing  Design, 
by  Sir  Charles  Bell).  Considering  the  multiplex  effica- 
cy of  tlie  human  hand,  the  control  which  it  has  given 
man,  the  conquest  over  the  external  world  Avhich  it  has 
enabled  him  to  achieve,  and  the  pleasing  and  useful  rev- 
olutions and  improvements  which  it  has  brought  about, 
we  are  not  surprised  to  read  the  glowing  etdogy  in 
which  Cicero  (Z>e  Nat.  Dear,  ii,  60)  has  indulged  on  the 
subject,  nor  to  find  how  important  is  the  part  which  the 
hana  performs  in  the  records  of  divine  revelation.  The 
hand  itself  serves  to  distinguish  man  from  other  terres- 
trial beings.  Of  the  two  hands,  the  right  has  a  prefer- 
ence  derived  from    natural   endowment.     See   Lkkt- 

JIANDEl). 

Hands  are  the  symbols  of  human  action ;  pure  hands 
are  pure  actions;  unjust  hands  are  deeds  of  injustice; 
hands  full  of  blood,  actions  stained  with  cruelty,  and  the 
like  (Psa.  xc,  17;  Job  ix,  30;  1  Tim.  ii,  8;  Isa.  i,  15). 
Washing  of  the  hands  was  the  symbol  of  innocence  (Psa. 
xxvi.C);  Ixxiii.  13).  Of  this  Pilate  furnishes  an  exam- 
ple (INiatt.  xxvii,  24).  It  was  the  custom  of  the  Jews  to 
wasli  tlieir  hands  before  and  after  meat  (see  Mark  vii,8 ; 
Matt,  vi,  2;  Luke  xi,  38).  Washing  of  hands  was  a 
symbol  of  erpiation,  as  might  be  shown  by  numerous 
references ;  and  of  sancdjication,  as  appears  from  several 
passages  (1  Cor.  vi,  11 ;  Isa.  1, 16 ;  Psa.  xxiv,  3,  4).  See 
Washing  of  Hands.  Paul,  in  1  Tim.  ii,  8,  says, "  I  will 
therefore  that  men  pray  everj'where,  lifting  vp  holy 
hands"  etc.  (see  Job  xi,  13, 14).  '  The  elevation  or  ex- 
tension of  the  right  hand  was  also  the  ancient  method 
of  voting  in  popular  assemblies,  as  indicated  by  the 
Greek  term  x^'^poTov'tn)  (Acts  xiv,  23;  2  Cor.  viii,  19). 
In  Psa.  Ixxvii,  2,  for  "  sore,"  the  margin  of  our  version 
has  "  hand ;"  and  the  correct  sense  is, "  Jly  hands  in  the 
night  were  spread  out,  and  ceased  not." 

To  smite  the  hands  together  over  the  head  was  a  ges- 
ture of  despairing  grief  (2  Sam.  xiii,  19;  Jer.  ii,37).  The 
expression  in  Jer.  ii,  37, "  Thy  hands  upon  thy  head," 
may  be  explained  by.  the  act  of  Tamar  in  laying  her 
hand  on  her  head  as  a  sign  of  her  degradation  and  sor- 
row (2  Sam.  xiii,  19).  The  expression  "Though  hand 
join  in  hand"  in  Prov.  xi,  21,  is  simply  "  hand  to  hand," 
and  signifies  through  all  ages  and  generations,  ever: 
"  through  all  generations  the  wicked  shall  not  go  mi- 
punished." 

To  the  right  hand  signified  to  the  south,  the  southern 
quarter,  as  the  left  hand  signified  the  north  (Job  xxiii, 
9;  1  Sam.  xxiii,  19;  2  Sam.  xxiv,  5).  The  term  hand 
is  sometimes  used  for  a  monument,  a  trophy  of  victory 


(I  Sam.  XV.  12);  a  sepulchral  monument,  "Absalom's 
Place,"  lit('r;illy  Absalom's  Hand  (2  Sam.  xviii,  18;  see 
Enhnaiiii.  Mi'inniiii/l/n/i  A  h^alnmi,  Helmst,  1740).  So  in 
Isa.  hi,  f),  "  to  tluni  will  I  give  a  place  within  my  walls 
— a  monument  (or  portion)  and  a  name"  (Gesenius,  The- 
saur./Ieb.p.  568). 

To  give  the  right  hand  was  a  pledge  of  fidelity,  and 
was  considered  as  confirming  a  promise  or  bargain  (2 
Kings  X,  15;  Ezra  x,  19);  spoken  of  the  vanquished 
giving  their  hands  as  a  pledge  of  submission  and  fidel- 
ity to  the  victors  (Ezek.  xvii,  18 ;  Jer.  1, 15 ;  Lam.  v,  0) ; 
so  to  strike  hands  as  a  pledge  of  suretiship  (Prov.  xvii, 
18;  xxii,26;  2  Chron.xxx,8,raargin).  The  right  hand 
was  hfted  up  in  swearing  or  taking  an  oatli  ((ien.  xiv, 
22;  Deut.  xxxii,  40 ;  Ezek.  xx,  28;  Psa.  cxliv,  11 ;  Isa. 
Ixii,  8) ;  similar  is  the  Arabic  oath,  "  By  the  right  hand 
of  Allah."     (See  Taylor's  Fragments,  No.  278.) 

IIa7id  in  general  is  the  symbol  of  power  and  strength, 
and  the  rif/ht  hand  more  particularly  so.  To  hold  by 
the  right  hand  is  the  symbol  of  protection  and  favor 
(Psa.  xviii,  35).  To  stand  or  be  at  one's  right  hand  is 
to  aid  or  assist  any  one  (Psa.  xvi,  8;  cix,  31;  ex,  5; 
cxxi,  5) ;  so  also  "  man  of  thy  right  hand,"  i.  e.  whom 
thou  sustainest,  aidest  (Psa.  Ixxx,  17);  "my  hand  is 
with  any  one,"  i.  c.  I  aid  him,  am  on  his  side  (1  Sam. 
xxii,  17;  2  Sam.  xxiii,  12;  2  Kings  xxiii,  19);  and  to 
take  or  hold  the  right  hand,  i.  c.  to  sustain,  to  aid  (Psa. 
Ixxiii,  23;  Isa.  xli,  13;  xiv,  1).  So  the  right  hand  of 
felloirship  (Gal.  ii,  9)  signifies  a  communication  of  the 
same  power  and  authority.  To  lean  upon  the  hand  of 
another  is  a  mark  of  familiarity  and  superiority  (2  Kings 
V,  18;  vii,  17).  To  give  the  hand,  as  to  a  mastei,  is 
the  token  of  submission  and  future  obedience.  Thus,  in 
2  Chron.  xxx,  8,  the  Avords  in  the  original,  "  Give  the 
hand  unto  tlje  Lord,"  signify.  Yield  yourselves  unto  the 
Lord.  The  like  phrase  is  used  in  Psa.  Lxviii,  31 ;  Lam. 
V,  6.  "  Behold,  as  the  eyes  of  servants  look  unto  the 
hand  of  their  masters,  and  as  the  eyes  of  a  maiden  unto 
the  hand  of  her  mistress,  so  oiu-  eyes  wait  upon  the 
Lord  our  God"  (Psa.  cxxiii,  2),  which  refers  to  the 
watchful  readiness  of  a  servant  to  obey  the  least  sign  of 
command  (Kitto's  Dailg  Bible  Illust.  ad  loc).  To  kiss 
the  hand  is  an  act  of  homage  (1  Kings  xix,  18 ;  Job 
xxxi,  27).  To  pour  water  on  any  one's  hands  signifies 
to  serve  him  (2  Kings  iii,  11).  To  "seal  up  the  hand" 
(.Job  xxxvii,  7)  is  to  place  one  in  charge  of  any  special 
business,  for  which  he  will  be  held  accountable.  Marks 
in  the  hands  or  wrists  were  the  tokens  of  servitude,  the 
heathens  being  wont  to  imprint  marks  upon  tlie  bands 
of  ser\-ants,  and  on  such  as  devoted  themselves  to  some 
false  deity.  Thus  in  Zech.  xiii,  6,  the  man,  when  chal- 
lenged for  the  scars  visible  on  his  hands,  would  deny 
that  they  had  proceeded  from  an  idolatrous  cause,  and 
pretend  tliat  they  were  the  effects  of  the  wounds  he  had 
given  himself  for  tlie  loss  of  his  friends.  The  right 
hand  stretched  out  is  the  symbol  of  immediate  exertion 
of  power  (Exod.  xv,  12) ;  sometimes  the  exercise  of 
mercy  (Isa.  Ixv,  2 ;  Prov.  i,  24). 

The  hand  of  God  is  spoken  of  as  the  instrument  of 
power,  and  to  it  is  ascribed  that  which  strictly  belongs 
to  God  himself  (Job  xxvii,  11 ;  Psa.  xxxi,  16;  xcv,  4; 
Isa,  Lxii,  3 ;  Prov.  xxi,  1 ;  Acts  iv,  28 ;  1  Pet.  v,  6).  So 
the  hand  of  the  Lord  being  upon  or  Avith  any  one  de- 
notes divine  aid  or  favor  (Ezra  vii,  6,  28 ;  viii,  18,  22, 
13 ;  Neh.  ii,  8 ;  Isa.  i,  25 ;  Luke  i,  66 ;  Acts  xi,  21) ;  fiu:- 
ther,  the  hand  of  the  Lord  is  upon  or  against  thee,  de- 
notes punishment  (Exod.  ix,  3;  Deut.  ii,  15;  Judg.  ii, 
15;  1  Sam.  vii,  13;  xii,  15;  Ezek.  xiii,  9;  Amos  i.  8; 
Acts  xiii,  11).  In  Job  xxxiii,  7,  "  my  hand  shall  not  be 
heavy  upon  thee,"  the  original  term  is  f  ~N,  elrph  ;  and 
the  passage  signifies  "  my  dignity  shall  not  Avcigh  hea\y 
upon  thee"  (Gesenius,  s.  v.).  The  hand  of  God  upon  a 
prophet  signifies  the  immediate  operation  of  his  Holy 
Spirit  on  the  soul  or  body  of  the  prophet,  as  in  1  Kings 
xviii,  46 ;  2  Kings  iii,  15 ;  Ezek.  i,  3 ;  iii,  22 ;  viii,  1.  As 
the  hand,  so  also  {he  finger  of  God  denotes  hi.s  power  or 
Spirit  (see  Luke  xi,  20,  and  comp.  JIatt.  xii,  28).    Thus 
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our  Saviour  cast  out  devils  or  daemons  by  his  bare  com- 
roaiul,  whereas  the  Jews  cast  them  out  only  by  the  in- 
vocation of  the  name  of  God.  So  in  Exod.  viii,  19,  the 
Jiiii/er  of  God  is  a  work  wliidi  none  but  God  could  per- 
form.    Sec  Ak.m. 

The  hands  of  the  hi(;h-i)riost  were  laid  on  the  head 
of  the  scapc-fjoat  when  the  sins  of  tlie  people  were  pub- 
licly confessed  (Lev.  xvi,  21).  AVituesses  laid  their 
hands  on  the  hcail  of  the  accused  person,  as  it  were  to 
si^fiiify  that  they  chars,'ed  upon  him  the  guilt  of  his 
blood,  and  freed  tliemselves  from  it  (Deut.  xiii,  9;  xvii, 
7).  Tlie  Ik-brews,  when  presenting  their  sin-offerings 
at  the  taljcrnade,  confessed  their  sins  while  they  laid 
their  liands  upon  the  victim  (Lev.  i,  4).  To  "fill  one's 
liands,"  is  to  take  possession  of  the  priesthood,  to  perform 
the  functions  of  that  office;  because  in  this  ceremony 
tliose  parts  of  the  victim  which  were  to  be  offered  were 
put  into  the  hand  of  the  new-made  priest  (Judg.  xvii,  5, 
12 ;  Lev.  xvi,  32 ;  1  Kings  xiii,  33).  Jacob  laid  his  hands 
on  Epliraim  and  ^Manasseh  when  he  gave  them  his  last 
l)l(■^^ing  ((icn.  xlviii,  14).  The  high-priest  stretched 
out  his  hands  to  the  people  as  often  as  he  recited  the 
solemn  f(jrni  of  blessing  (Lev.  ix,  22).  Our  Saviour  laid 
his  liands  upon  the  children  that  were  presented  to  him 
and  blessed  them  (ilark  x,  IG).  (See  Tiemeroth,  De 
Xiipo^taiq.  et  xeipoXoyi'^,  Erford.  1754.) 

Imposition  of  fi  amis  formed  at  an  early  period  a  part 
of  the  ceremonial  observed  on  the  appointment  and  con- 
secration of  persons  to  high  and  holy  undertakings.  In 
Numb,  xxvii,  19,  Jehovah  is  represented  as  thus  speak- 
ing to  Moses,  "  Take  thee  Joshua,  tlie  son  of  Nun,  a 
man  in  whom  is  the  spirit,  and  lay  thine  hand  upon 
him,  and  set  him  before  Eleazar  the  priest,  and  before 
all  tlie  congregation,  and  give  him  a  charge  in  their 
sight,"  etc.:  where  it  is  obvious  that  the  laying  on  of 
hands  did  neither  originate  nor  communicate  divine 
gifts;  for  Joshua  had  "the  spirit"  before  he  received 
imposition  of  hands;  but  it  was  merely  an  instrumental 
sign  for  marking  him  out  indivichi  illy,  and  setting 
him  apart,  in  sight  of  the  congregati:r.i,"to  his  arduous 
work.  Similar  appears  to  be  the  imjjort  of  the  observ- 
ance in  the  primitive  Church  of  Christ  (Acts  viii,  15- 
17;  1  Tim.  iv,  14;  2  Tim.  i,  G).  A  corruption  of  this 
doctrine  was  that  the  laying  on  of  hands  gave  of  itself 
divine  powers,  and  on  this  account  Simon,  the  magician 
(Acts  viii,  18),  offi'red  money,  saying,  "Give  me  also 
tliis  ])ower,  that  on  whomsoever  I  lay  hands  he  may  re- 
ceive the  Holy  (ihost,"  intending  probably  to  carry  on 
a  gainful  trade  by  communicating  the  gift  to  others. 
.See  Imposition  ok  Hands. 

The  plirase  "sitting  at  the  right  hand  of  God,"  as 
ai)].hed  to  tlie  Saviour,  is  derived  from  the  fact  that 
witli  eartlily  princes  a  jMsition  on  the  right  hand  of  the 
tliroiic  was  accounted  the  chief  place  of'honor,  dignity, 
and  power:  "  ui)o:i  thy  right  hand  did  stand  the  queen" 
(I'sa.  xlv,  9 ;  com]),  1  Kings  ii,  19 ;  l>sa.  Ixxx,  17).  The 
immediate  i)assage  out  of  which  sprang  the  phraseology 
employed  by  Jesus  may  be  found  in  I'sa.  ex,  1  :  "  Jdw- 
vali  said  unto  my  Lord,  sit  tliou  at  my  right  hand  until 
I  make  thine  enemies  thy  footstool."  Accordingly  the 
Saviour  declares  iiefore  Caiaphas  (Matt.xxvi,G4;  Mark 
xiv,  (12 ),  "  Vc  shall  :iee  the  Son  of  man  sitting  on  the 
right  hand  of  power,  and  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heav- 
en; where  the  meaning  obviously  is  that  the  Jews  of 
tliat  day  shouM  have  manifest  proof  that  Jesus  held  the 
most  eminent  place  in  the  divine  favor,  and  that  his 
present  Immilialion  woul.l  be  succeeded  bv  glory  maj- 
esly.  and  power  (Luke  xxiv,  2<;;  1  Tim.' iii,  IG).  s„ 
when  It  issaul(:\Iarkxvi,19;  Horn,  viii,  .-54  ;  Col  iii  ]• 
1  I'et.  Ill,  22;  Ileb.  i,  3;  viii,  1)  that  .Jesus  "sits  at  the  | 
riglit  h.iiid  of  <;od,"  "at  the  right  hand  of  the  IMajestv 
on  high,"  we  arc  obviously  to  uiulerstand  tlie  assertion  I 
to  be  that,  as  his  Father,  so  he  worketh  always  (John 
V,  1- )  f.,r  the  advancement  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
and  the  salvation  of  the  world.  ' 

In  (Jol.  ii.  13,  14,  <4i,c  law  of  commandments  con- 
tained 11.  onhnances"  (Ephcs.  ii,  15)  is  designated  "the 


handicriting  of  ordinances  that  was  against  us,"  which 
Jesus  blotted  out,  and  took  away,  nailing  it  to  his  cross ; 
phraseology  which  indicates  the  abolition,  on  the  part 
of  the  Saviour,  of  the  Mosaic  law  (Wolfius,  Curie  Philo- 
lo(j.  in  N.  T.  iii,  16). 

Hand-breadth  (Heb.  ns;:,  te'phach,  or  nsb,  to'- 
jjhac/t),  tlie  palin,  used  as  a  measure  of  four  fingers, 
equal  to  about  four  inches  (Exod.  xxv,  25;  xxxvii,  12; 
1  Kuigs  vii,  2G ;  2  Chron.  iv,  5 ;  Ezek.  xl,  5,  43 ;  Jer.  hi, 
21).  In  Psa.  xxxix,  5,  the  expression  "Thou  hast  made 
my  days  palm-breadths,"  signifies  ve?-i/  short. 

Handel,  Geokg  Friedrich,  one  of  the  greatest  of 
musical  composers  and  musicians,  was  born  at  Halle,  in 
the  Prussian  province  of  Saxony,  F^eb.  24,  1684.  He 
manifested  in  early  youth  an  extraordinary  passion  for 
music,  and  at  the  age  of  seven  was  a  good  player  on  the 
piano  and  the  organ.  At  the  age  of  nine  he  began  to 
compose  for  the  Churcli  service,  and  continued  doing  so 
every  week  until  he  was  thirteen.  In  1G98  he  was  sent 
to  Berlin, where  he  enjoyed  the  instruction  of  Attilio.  An 
offer  by  the  elector  of  Brandenburg  was  declined  by  his 
father.  On  the  death  of  the  latter  in  1703,  he  went  to 
Hamburg,  where  he  played  a  violin  in  the  orchestra  of 
the  opera,  and  composed  his  first  opera,  Almira.  He 
next  visited  Italy,  where  he  wrote  operas  for  F^lorence, 
Venice,  and  Eome.  On  his  return  from  Rome  he  was, 
in  1709,  appointed  chapel-master  by  the  elector  of  Han- 
over. In  1710  he  paid  a  short  visit  to  England,  and  in 
1712  he  took  up  his  permanent  abode  in  that  country. 
He  composed,  in  honor  of  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  his  cele- 
brated Te  Benin  and  Jubilate,  and  numerous  operas. 
A  Royal  Academy  was  established  (1720)  and  jdaced 
under  his  management,  but  his  violent  temper  involved 
him  in  many  troubles ;  an  opposition  house  was  started, 
and  soon  both  failed,  with  a  loss  to  Handel  of  £10,000, 
Soon  after  he  quitted  the  stage  altogether,  in  order  to  de- 
vote himself  wholly  to  the  composition  of  oratorios.  His 
oratorio  Esther  had  appeared  as  early  aie  1720;  in  1732 
it  was  produced  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre  ten  nights 
in  succession.  In  1733  he  produced  at  Oxford  the  ora- 
torio Athalia;  in  1736,  AleTdnder's  Feast;  in  1738,  Is- 
rael in  Egypt  and  V allegro  ed  ilpenseroso.  On  the  r2th 
of  April,  1741,  the  Messiah,  the  most  sublime  of  his 
compositions,  was  produced  for  the  first  time  in  London, 
where  it  met,  however,  with  no  favor;  while  in  Dublin, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  was  received  with  the  greatest 
applause.  Handel  remained  in  Dublin  for  nine  months, 
and  met  there  with  a  generous  support.  On  his  return 
to  London  he  composed  his  Samson,  and  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Foundling  Hospital  again  produced  the  Messiah, 
which  now  secured  to  him  a  general  admiration ;  and, 
being  repeated  annually,  brought  to  the  Foundling  Hos- 
pital, from  1749  to  1777,  £10,300.  In  1751  Handel  be- 
came blind,  but  he  still  continued  to  compose  and  to 
play  on  the  piano.  He  died,  as  he  wished,  on  Good 
Friday,  April  13,  1759, "in  hopes,"  he  said,  "of  meeting 
liis  good  (iod,  his  sweet  Lord  and  Saviour,  on  the  day 
of  his  resurrection."  Among  his  works,  which  are  in 
the  queen's  library,  are  50  operas— 8  German,  26  Ital- 
ian, K!  English ;  20  oratorios,  a  great  quantity  of  Church 
music,  cantatas,  songs,  and  instrumental  pieces.  He 
was  a  wonderful  musician,  and  his  compositions  are 
often  full  of  grandeur  and  sublimit}'.  His  operas  are 
seldom  performed,  but  his  oratorios  hold  the  same  place 
in  music  that  in  the  English  drama  is  accorded  to  the 
plays  of  Shakspeare ;  and  the  Hiindel  festivals,  lasting 
several  days,  in  which  they  are  performed  by  thousands 
of  singers  and  musicians,  are  the  grandest  musical  ex- 
hiliitions  of  our  times.  See  Y.  Schcilcher,  The  Life  of 
Handel  (London,  1857) ;  Chrysander,  G.  F.  Hmidel  (L\iz. 
IXM);  (iervinus,  J/dndel  mid  Shakspeare  (Lpz.  1868); 
Contemporary  Review,  April,  1869,  p.  503.      (A.  J.  S.) 

Handful,  a  representative  in  the  A.  Vers,  of  several 
Heb.  terms  and  phrases:  prop.  ??  N^T3,  the  Jill  of  the 
hand  (1  Kings  xvii,  12),  or  E]?  N^ia,  to  Jill  the  hand 
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("take  a  handfii],"  Lev.  ix,  17);  also  'fcp,  a  Jisf-hiU. 
(Lev.  ii,  2;  v,  12;  vi,  15;  but  sheaf  in  Gen.  xli.  47),  or 
yap,  to  press,  sc.  the  fist  full  (^"  take  a  handful,"  Numb. 
V,  2(1);  and  byiT,  the  hollow  palm  itself  (Isa.  xl,  12), 
hence  its  fill  (1  Kings  xx,  10;  Ezek.  xiii,  19) ;  less  prop. 
tD^22n  (Exod.  ix,  8),  the  two  fsfs  (as  rendered  Prov. 
XXX,  4;  elsewhere  '-hands")  improp.  "I^T?;?  (Jer.  ix, 
22),  and  TS^  (Ruth  ii,  16),  which  denotes  a  sheaf  (as 
the  former  is  elsewhere  rendered),  the  one  as  standinf/ 
uncut,  and  the  other  as  cut  and  housed;  falsely  i^23, 
abundance  (Psa.  Ixxii,  IG). 

Handicraft,  a  general  term  (not  occurring,  how- 
ever, in  the  Bible)  for  any  manufacture.  See  Artii'i- 
CKH.  Altliougii  the  extent  cannot  be  ascertained  to 
which  those  arts  were  carried  whose  invention  is  as- 
cribed to  Tubal-Cain  (Gen.  iv,  22),  it  is  probable  that 
this  was  proportionate  to  the  nomadic  or  settled  habits 
of  the  antedihivian  races.  Among  nomad  races,  as  the 
Bedouin  Arabs,  or  the  tribes  of  Northern  and  Central 
Asia  and  of  America,  the  wants  of  life,  as  well  as  the 
arts  Avhich  supply  them,  are  few ;  and  it  is  only  among 
the  city  dwellers  that  both  of  them  are  multiplied  and 
make  progress.  The  following  particulars  may  be  gath- 
ered respecting  the  various  handicrafts  mentioned  in 
the  Scriptures.     See  Ckaftsmax. 

1.  The  preparation  of  //■(-/;  for  use  either  in  war,  in 
agriculture,  or  for  ilonustic  i)'ii|iii>cs,  was  doubtless  one 
of  the  earliest  aiiplicatiuns  of  lalmr  ;  and,  together  with 
iron,  working  in  brass,  or,  rather,  cojiper  alloyed,  with 
tin,  bronze  (""linS,  Gesenius,  Thes.  Ihb.  p.  875),  is  men- 
tioned in  the  same  passage  as  practiced  in  antediluvian 
times  (Gen.  iv,  22).  The  use  of  this  last  is  usually  con- 
sidered as  an  art  of  higher  antiquity  even  than  that  of 
iron  (Hesiod,  iro?-Z:s  and  Batjs,  p.  IbO ;  Wilkinson,  ^  ?zc. 
£(/.  ii,  152,  abridgment),  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
metal,  whether  iron  or  bronze,  must  h?ve  been  largely 
used,  either  in  material  or  in  tools,  for  the  construction 
of  the  ark  (Gen.  vi,  14,  16).  Whether  the  weapons  for 
^var  or  chase  used  by  the  early  warriors  of  Syria  and 
AssjTia,  or  the  arrow-heads  of  tlie  archer  Ishmael,  were 
of  bronze  or  iron,  cannot  be  ascertained ;  but  we  know 
that  iron  was  used  for  warlike  puqioses  by  the  AssjTians 
(Layan],  Xin.  and  B(dj.  p.  194);  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  stone-tipped  arrov.-s,  as  was  the  case  also  in  IMexi- 
co,  were  used  in  the  earlier  times  by  the  Egyptians,  as 
well  as  the  Persians  and  Greeks,  and  that  stone  or  tlint 
knives  continued  to  be  used  liy  them,  and  by  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  desert,  and  also  by  the  Jews, 
for  rehgious  purposes,  after  the  introduction 
of  iron  into  general  use  (Wilkinson,  Anc. 
Eg.  i,  353,  354;  ii,  163;  Prescott,  Mexico,  i, 
118;  Exod.  iv,  25;  Josh,  v,  2;  1st  Egji^t. 
room,  Brit.  !Mus.  case  3G,  37).  In  the  con- 
struction of  the  tabernacle,  copper,  but  no 
iron,  appears  to  have  been  used,  though  the 
utility  of  iron  was  at  the  same  periotl  well 
known  to  the  Jews,  both  from  their  own  use 
of  it  and  from  their  Eg}-]itian  education, 
while  the  Canaanitish  inhabitants  of  Pales-  '' 
tine  and  Sj-ria'  were  in  full  possession  of 
its  use  both  for  warlike  and  domestic  piu^^oses  (Exod. 
XX,  25;  XXV,  3;  xxvii,  19;  Numb,  xxxv,  16;  Deut.  iii, 
11 ;  iv,  20;  viii,  9;  Josh,  viii,  31 ;  xvii,  16,  18).  After 
the  establishment  of  the  Jews  in  Canaan,  the  occupa- 
tion of  a  smith  ("d"iri)  became  recognised  as  a  distinct 
employment  (1  Sam.  xiii,  19).  The  designer  of  a  higher 
order  appears  to  have  been  called  specially  S'i'H  (Ge- 
senius, p.  531;  Exod.  xxxv,  30,  35;  2  Chron.  xxvi,  15; 
SaaLschutz,  A  rch.  Ilehr.  c.  14,  §  16).  The  smith's  work- 
(including  workers  in  the  precious  metals)  and  its  re- 
sults are  often  mentioned  in  Scripture  (2  Sam.  xii,  31 ; 
1  Kings  vi,  7 ;  2  Chron.  xxvi,  14 ;  Isa.  xliv,  12  ;  liv,  16). 
-\mong  the  captives  taken  to  Babylon  by  Nebuchacl- 
Jiezzar  were  1000  "  craftsmen"  and  smiths,  who  were 


probably  of  the  superior  kind  (2  Kings  xxiv,  16;  Jet 
xxix,  2).     See  Ciiakashi.m. 

The  worker  in  gold  and  silver  ("'^is ;  upyvpoKtnroQ ; 
X^oviVTijc,  argenfarins,  anrifex)  must  have  found  em- 
ployment both  among  the  Hebrews  and  the  neighboring 
nations  in  ver^^  early  times,  as  appears  from  the  orna- 
ments sent  by  Abraham  to  Kebekah  (Gen.  xxiv,  22,  53; 
xxxv,  4;  xxxviii,  18;  Deut.  vii,  25).  But,  whatever 
skill  the  Hebrews  possessed,  it  is  quite  clear  that  they 
must  have  learned  much  from  Egypt  and  its  "  iron-fur- 
naces," both  in  metal-work  and  in  the  arts  of  setting 
and  polishing  precious  stones;  arts  which  were  turned 
to  account  both  in  the  construction  of  the  Tabernacle 
and  the  making  of  the  priests'  ornaments,  and  also  in 
the  casting  of  the  golden  calf  as  well  as  its  destruction 
by  jNIoses,  probably,  as  suggested  by  Goguet,  by  a  meth- 
od which  he  had  leanat  in  Egj-pt"(Gen.  xli,  42;  Exod. 
ii|,  22;  xii,  35;  xxxi,  4,  5;  xxxii,  2,  4,  20,  24 ;  xxxvii, 
1<,24;  xxxviii,  4, 8,  24, 24,  25 ;  xxxix,6,  39;  Neh.  iii, 
8;  Isa.  xliv,  12).  Various  processes  of  the  goldsmiths' 
work,  including  operations  in  the  raw  material,  are  illus- 
trated by  Egvjitian  monuments  (Wilkinson,  A  nc.  Eg.  n, 
136, 152, 162).    See  Golusmitu,  etc. 

After  the  conquest,  frequent  notices  are  found  both  of 
moulded  and  wrought  metal,  including  soldering,  which 
last  had  long  been  Icnown  in  Egypt;  but  the  Phoeni- 
cians appear  to  have  possessed  greater  skill  than  the 
Jews  in  these  arts,  at  least  in  Solomon's  time  (Judg.  viii, 
24,27;  xvii,  4;  1  Kings  vii,  13, 45, 46;  Isa.  xli,  7;  Wisd. 
XV,  4 ;  Ecclus.  xxxviii,  28 ;  Bar.  vi,  50,  55,  57 ;  Wilkin- 
son, ii,  162).  See  Zarkpiiath.  Even  in  the  desert, 
mention  is  made  of  beating  gold  into  plates,  cutting  it 
into  wire,  and  also  of  setting  precious  stones  in  gold 
(Exod.  xxxix,  3, 6,  etc. ;  Beckmami,  Hist,  oflnv.  ii,  414 ; 
Gesenius,  p.  1229).     See  Metal. 

Among  the  tools  of  the  smith  are  mentioned  tongs 
(w''n|7bT3,  Xa  13 ic,  forceps,  Gesenius,  p.  761 :  Isa.  vi,  6), 
haniuier  ("0"':iQ,  ap>pd,  malleus,  Gtsen.  p.  1101),  anvil 
(CS'S,  Gesenius,  p.  1118),  bellows  (tlQ^,  <pvat]T!ip,  snjjla- 
toiium,  Gesenius,  p.  80G :  Isa.  xli,  7 ;  Jer.  vi,  29 ;  Ecclus. 
xxxviii, 28;  Williinson,  ii, 316).     See  each  wird. 

In  the  N.  T.,  Alexander  "  the  coppersmith"  (o  xa\- 
Ktvc)  of  Ephesus  is  mentioned,  where  also  was  carried 
on  that  trade  in  "silver  shrines"  {vaoi  ctpyvpoT)  which 
was  represented  by  Demetrius  the  silversmith  (apyvpo- 
KoTToc)  as  being  in  danger  from  the  spread  of  Christian- 
ity (Acts  xix,24,28;  2  Tim.iv,14).    See  CorrEKSMiTH. 

2.  The  work  of  the  carpenter  (CSS  Ui'^H,  t'iktwv. 


Carpenter?.    (Wilkinson.) 

1  the  seat  of  a  chair, «  ;  /,/,!eps  of  chair;  w,w, adzes;  r,asquare;  w,ir.an 
planing  or  polishing  the  leg  cf  a  chair. 

artifex  Ugnarius')  is  often  mentioned  in  Scripture  (e.  g. 
Gen.  vi,  14;  Exod.  xxxvii;  Isa.  xliv,  13).  In  the  pal- 
ace built  by  David  for  himself,  the  workmen  employed 
were  chiefly  Phoenicians  sent  by  Hiram  (2  Sam.  v,  11 ; 
1  Chron.  xiv,  1),  as  most  probably  were  those,  or  at  least 
the  principal  of  those  who  were  employed  by  Solomon 
in  his  works  (1  Kings  v,  6).  But  in  tlie  repairs  of  the 
Temple,  executed  under  Joash,  king  of  Judah,  and  also 
in  the  rebuilding  under  Zenibbabel,  no  mention  is  made 
-'f  foreign  workmen,  though  in  the  latter  case  the  tim- 
ber is  expressly  said  to  have  been  brought  by  sea  to 
Joppa  by  Zidonians  (2  Kings  xi,  11 ;  2  Chron,  xxiv,  1?; 
Ezra  iii,  7).  That  the  Jewish  carpenters  must  have 
been  able  to  carve  with  some  skill  is  evident  from  lea. 
xli,  7 ;  xliv,  13,  in  ^vhich  last  passage  some  of  the  im- 
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Tools  of  an  Egyptian  Carpenter.    (Wilkinson.) 

Figs,  1 , 2,  .1,  4.  Chi«eU  and  drills  ;  5.  Part  of  drill  ;  6.  Nut  of  wood  belonging  to  drill ; 
7,  K.  Siiwa;  9.  Horn  of  oil;   lu.  Mallet;   II.  Basket  of  nails;   12.  Basket  which  held 
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The  D'133  (2  Kings  xii,  12)  were  probably 
mastc-r-masons  ("  builders,"  ver.  11).  Among 
their  implements  are  mentioned  tlie  saw 
(iT^J^,  TTjoio/j^},  the  plumb-line  (Tj3X,  Gcscn. 
p.  215),  the  measiiring-reed  (n3|?,  KciXaixoc, 
calumus,  Gesen.  p.  1221).  As  they  also  pre- 
pared the  stones  by  hewing  (1  Chron.  xxii, 
2),  they  must  have  used  the  chisel  and  the 
mallet  (flDpTS,  1  Kings  vi,  7),  though  no 
mention  of  the  former  occurs  in  Scriptiu-e. 
They  used  also  the  measuring-line  (1|7,  Job 
xxxviii,  5 ;  Zech.  i,  16)  and  the  axe  ('|,'t13, 
1  Kings  vi,  7).  See  each  word.  Some  of 
these,  and  also  the  chisel  and  mallet,  are  rep- 
resented on  EgyjDtian  monuments  (Wilkin- 
son, Anc.  Egyptians,  313,  311),  or  preserved 
in  the  British  Museum  (1st  Eg^^^pt.  room.  No, 
6114,  C038).  The  large  stones  used  in  Solo- 
mon's Temple  are  said  by  Josep'hus  to  have 
been  fitted  together  exactly  without  either 
mortar  or  cramps,  but  the  foundation  stones 
to  have  been  fastened  with  lead  (Josephus, 
A  nt.  viii,  3, 2 ;  x v,  1 1 , 3) .  For  ordinary  build- 
ing, mortar,  lip  (Gesen.  p.  132S),  was  used ; 
sometimes,  perhaps,  bitumet,  as  was  the  case 
at  Babylon  (Gen.  xi,  3).  Tlifl  lime,  clay,  and 
straw  of  which  mortar  is  generally  composed 
ill  the  East  requires  to  be  very  carefully  mix- 
ed and  imited  so  as  to  resist  wet  (Lane,  Mod. 
Eg.  i,  27 ;  Shaw,  Travels,  p.  206).  The  waU 
"  daubed  with  imtempered  mortar"  of  Ezekiel 
(xiii,  10)  was  perhaps  a  sort  of  cob-wall  of 
mud  or  clay  without  lime  (^5Pl,  Gesenius,  p. 
1516),  which  would  give  way  under  heavj- 
rain.  The  use  of  whitewash  on  tombs  is  re- 
marked by  our  Lord  (Matt,  xxiii,  27 ;  see  also 
Mishu.  Maaser  Sheni,  v,  1).    Houses  infected 


pleraents  used  in  the  trade  are  mentioned :  the 
rule  (T^'15,  fiirpov,  norma,  possibly  a  chalk 
pencil,  Gesenius,  p.  1337),  measuring-line  (i;5, 
Gesenius,  p.  1201),  compass  (inSTip,  izapa- 
ypciiplg,  drcinus,  Gesenius,  p.  450),  i)lane,  or 
smoothing  instrumsnt  (■ISiap'S,  K6\\a,rim- 
dmi  ((icscn.  p.  1228, 1338)',  axe  Clia,  Gesen. 
p.  302,  or  D^-lt',  Gesen.  p.  1236,  itivi),  secu- 
rit).    See  each  of  these  words. 

The  process  of  the  work,  and  the  tools  used 
by  Egyj)tian  carpenters,  and  also  coopers  and 
whcelwriglits,  are  displayed  in  Egyptian  mon- 
uments and  relics ;  the  former,  including  dovetailing, 
veneering,  drilling,  glueing,  varnisliing,  and  inlaving. 
may  iic  seen  in  Wilkinson, /h^r.  y^y.  ii,  111-119.  (if  tlio 
latter,  many  specimens,  including  saws,  hatchets,  knives. 
awls,  nails,  a  hone,  and  a  drill,  also  turned  objccis  in 
bone,  exist  in  the  Hritish  Museum,  1st  Egypt,  room,  case 
42-J;t,  Nos.  6()Ki-61H«.  See  also  Wilkinson,  ii,  p.  113, 
fig.  3'.i.').     See  CAiti'icNTKit. 

In  the  N.  T.  the  occupation  of  a  carpenter  (rs'/crwv) 
IS  mentioned  in  connection  with  .h)seph,  the  husl)and  of 
the  Virgin  Mary,  and  ascril)ed  to  our  Lord  himscll  by 
way  of  reproach  (Mark  vi,3;  Jlatt.  xiii,  55;  and  Just. 
Mart,  ilidl.  Triiph.  c.  ««). 

3.  The  masons  (2"^"in3,  2  Kings  xii,  12  [18],  vidl- 
hnihlers,  (lescnius,  jv  2C.1>')  emploved  bv  David  and  Solo- 
mon, at  lea.st  the  chief  of  them,  were  rhtenicians,  as  is 
implied  also  in  the  word  n"^b25,  men  of  (iebal,  Jebail, 
Byblus  (Gesen.  p.  258 ;  1  Kings  v,  18 ;  Ezek.  xxvii  !)  • 
Burckhardt,  SjiHa,  p.  179).  Other  terms  employed  'arc 
'^"'h'  "l^^?  '''^'}^,ti^orkersofwan-S!t<me{2?>am.'\',n;\ 
Chron.  xxii,  15) ;  d-^SIlH,  stone-aitters  or  hewers  (1 
Chroa  xxu,2,  l5,"Avorkers  of  stone;"  Ezra  iii,7,  etc.). 


Masons.     (Wilkinson.) 

,  levelling,  and  2,  squaring  a  stone. 
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with  leprosy  were  required  by  the  law  to  be  rcplastcred 
(Lev.  xiv,  40-45),  For  kindred  works  in  earth  and  clay, 
see  BiucK,  Potter;  Glass,  etc. 

4.  Akin  to  the  craft  of  the  carpenter  is  that  of  ship 
and  boat  bnilding,  whicli  must  have  been  exercised  to 
some  extent  for  the  tishing-vessels  on  the  lake  of  Gen- 
nesaret  (JVIatt.  viii,  "23 ;  ix,  1 ;  John  xxi,  3, 8).  Solomon 
built  at  Ezion-Geber  ships  for  his  foreign  trade,  whicli 
were  manned  by  Phoenician  crews,  an  experiment  which 
.Tchoshaphat  endeavored  m  vain  to  renew  (1  Ivings  ix, 
2(>,  "27;  xxii,  48;  2  Chron.  xx,  36,  37).  The  shipmen 
were  ^SH,  a  sailor  (Jonah  i,6;  Ezek.  xxvii,8,  27-29; 
vavT7]c,  Acts  xxvii,  30;  Rev.  xviii,  17) ;  bsntl  'Zl'}, 
shijxmaster  (Jonah  i,  6;  vavKXrjpoQ,  Acts  xxvii,  11); 
rk'2,  mariner  (Ezek.  xxvii,  9,  etc. ;  Jonah  i,  5).  See 
Siiir. 

5.  The  perfumes  used  in  the  religious  services,  and  in 
later  times  in  the  funeral  rites  of  monarchs,  imply  knowl- 
edge and  practice  in  the  art  of  the  "apothecaries" 
(D'^rtiS'^,  nvpi\\joi,  jngmmtarit),  who  appear  to  have 
formed  a  guild  or  association  (Exod.  xxx,  25, 35 ;  Neh. 
iii,  8 ;  2  Chron.  xvi,  14 ;  Eccles.  vii,  1 ;  x,  1 ;  Ecclus. 
xxxviii,  8).     See  Perfujie. 

G.  The  arts  of  spimiing  and  weaving  both  wool  and 
linen  were  carried  on  in  early  times,  as  they  still  are 
usually  among  the  Bedouins,  by  women.  The  women 
spun  and  wove  goat's  hair  and  flax  for  the  Tabernacle, 
as  in  later  times  their  skill  was  emploj-ed  in  Uke  man- 
ner for  idolatrous  purposes.  One  of  the  excellences  at- 
tributed to  the  good  housewife  is  her  skill  and  industry 
in  these  arts  (Exod.  xxxv,  25,  2G;  Lev.  xix,  19;  Dent, 
xxii,  11;  2  Kings  xxiii,  7;  Ezek.  xvi,  IG;  Prov.  xxxi, 
13,  24,  Burckhardt,  A'o^fs  on  Bed.  i,  G5;  comp.  Homer, 
ll.i,  123;  Od.  i,  356 ;  ii,  104).  The  loom,  with  its  beam 
("113^,  ^ucuvTiov,  liciatorium,  1  Sam.  xvii,  7 ;  Gcsen.  p. 
883),  pin  Cir"^,  TraVffaXoe,  c?«i'i/s,  Judg.  xvi,  14;  Gesen. 
p.  G43),  and  shuttle  (5'IX,  dpof-uvc,  Job  vii,  6 ;  G^sen.  p. 
14G)  was,  perhaps,  introduced  later,  but  as  early  as  Da- 
vid's time  (1  Sam.  xvii,  7),  and  worked  by  men,  as  was 
the  case  in  Egj-]5t,  contrary  to  the  practice  of  other  na- 
tions. This  trade  also  appears  to  have  been  practised 
hereditarilv  (1  Chron.  iv,  21 ;  Herod,  ii,  35 ;  Sophocles, 
aCd.  Co/.  339).     See  Weavixg. 

Together  with  weaving  we  read  also  of  embroiderj', 
iu  which  gold  and  silver  threads  were  interwoven  with 
the  body  of  the  stuff,  sometimes  in  figure  patterns,  or 
•with  precious  stones  set  in  the  needlework  (Exod.  xxv-i, 
1;  xxviii,  4;  xxxix,  6-13).     See  Embroidery. 

7.  Besides  these  arts,  those  of  dyeing  and  of  dressing 
cloth  were  practiced  in  Palestine  [see  Fuller,  etc.],  and 
those  also  of  tanning  and  dressing  leather  (Josh,  ii,  IS- 
IS;  2  Kings  i,  8 ;  Matt,  iii,  4 ;  Acts  ix,  43  ;  Mishiia,  Me- 
ffill.  iii,  2).  Shoemakers,  barbers,  and  tailors  are  men- 
tioned m  the  Mishua  {Pesach,  iv,  6)  :  the  barber  (3^5, 
KovptvQ,  Gesenius,  p.  283),  or  his  occupation,  by  Ezekiel 
(v,  1 ;  Lev.  xiv,  8 :  Numb,  vi,  5 ;  Josephus,  A  nt.  xvi,  11, 
5 ;  War,  i,  27,  5 ;  Mishna,  Shahh.  i,  2)  ;  and  the  tailor  (i, 
3),  plasterers,  glaziers,  and  glass  vessels,  jiainters  and 
goldworkers,  are  mentioned  in  Mishna  {^Chcl.  viii,  9; 
xxix,  3,  4;  xxx,  1). 

The  art  of  setting  and  engraving  precious  stones  was 
known  to  the  Israelites  from  a  very  early  period  (Exod. 
xxviii,  9  sq.).  See  Gejl  AVorks  in  alabaster  were  also 
common  among  them  ('^5.?^!  "^P^,  smelling-boxes,  or 
boxes  of  perfume ;  comp.  Matt.xxyi,  7,  etc.).  See  Ala- 
baster. They  also  adorned  their  houses  and  vessels 
with  i\-ory  (1  Kings  xxii,  39 ;  Amos  iii,  15 ;  vi,  4 ;  Cant. 
V,  14).     See  I\-ory. 

Tent-makers  {aKijvoTroioi')  are  noticed  in  the  Acts 
(xviii,  3),  and  frequent  allusion  is  made  to  the  trade  of 
the  jiotters.     See  each  word. 

8.  Bakers  (D'^SX,  Gesen.  p.  136)  are  noticed  in  Scrip- 
ture as  carPi'ing  on  their  trade  (Jer.  xxx\'ii,  21 ;  Hos. 
vii,  4 ;  Mishna,  Chel.  xv,  2) ;  and  the  well-known  valley 


TjTopneon  proljably  derived  its  name  from  the  occupa> 
tion  of  the  cheese-makers,  its  inhabitants  (Josephua, 
War,  V,  4, 1).  Butchers,  not  Jewish,  are  spoken  of  in  1 
Cor.  X,  25. 

Trade  in  all  its  branches  was  much  developed  after 
the  Captivity;  and  for  a  father  to  teach  his  son  a  trade 
was  reckoned  not  only  honorable,  but  indispensable 
(INIishna,  Pirke  A  b.  ii,  2 ;  Kiddush.  iv,  14).  Some  trades, 
however,  were  regarded  as  less  honorable  (Jahn,  BibL 
Arch.  §  84). 

Some,  if  not  all,  trades  had  special  localities,  as  was 
the  case  formerlj'  in  European  and  is  now  in  Eastern 
cities  (Jer.  xxxvii,  21 ;  1  Cor.  x,  25;  Josephus,  War,  v, 
4,  1,  and  8,  1 ;  Jlishna,  Becor.  v,  1 ;  Russell,  Aleppo,  i, 
20 ;  Chardin,  Voyages,  vii,  274,  394 ;  Lane,  Mod.  Eg.  ii, 
145).     See  B.vzaar. 

One  feature,  distinguishing  Jewish  from  other  work- 
men, deserves  peciUiar  notice,  viz.  that  they  were  not 
slaves,  nor  were  their  trades  necessarily  hereditary',  as 
was  and  is  so  often  the  case  among  other,  especially 
heathen  nations  (Jahn,  Bill.  A  rch.  c.  v,  §  81-84 ;  Saal- 
schlitz,  Hehr.  A  rch.  c.  14).— Smith,  s.  v. ;  Kitto,  s.  v.  See 
Mechanic. 

Handkerchief  or  napkin  {aovldpiov  ;  Vulg.  su- 
darium)  occurs  in  Luke  xix,  20 ;  John  xi,  44 ;  xx,  7 ; 
Acts  xix,  12.  The  Greek  word  is  adopted  from  the 
Latin,  and  properly  signifies  a  su-eat-cloth,  or  pocket- 
handkerchief,  but  in  the  Greek  and  Sj-riac  languages  it 
denotes  chief  y  napkin,  wrapper,  etc.  In  the  first  of  the 
above  passages  (Luke  xix,  20)  it  means  a  wrapper,  in 
which  the  "  v.-icked  servant"  had  laid  up  the  poimd  in- 
trusted to  him  by  his  master.  For  references  to  the 
custom  of  laying  up  monej',  etc.,  in  aovSdpia,  both  in 
classical  and  rabbinical  writers,  see  Wetstein's  N.  T.  on 
Luke  xix,  20.  In  the  second  instance  (John  xi,  44)  it 
appears  as  a  Icerchief,  or  cloth  attached  to  the  head  of  a 
corpse.  It  was  perliaps  brought  roimd  the  forehead 
and  imder  the  chin.  In  many  Egyptian  mummies  it 
does  not  cover  the  face.  In  ancient  times,  among  the 
Greeks,  it  did  (Nicolaus,  Be  Greecor.  Luctii,  c.  iii,  §  6, 
Thiel.  1697).  Maimonides,  in  his  comparatively  recent 
times,  describes  the  tchole  face  as  being  covered,  and 
gives  a  reason  for  the  custom  (Tract  Efel,  c.  4).  The 
next  instance  is  that  of  the  aovldpXov  which  had  been 
"  about  the  head"  of  oiu-  Lord,  but  which,  after  his  res- 
urrection, was  found  rolled  up,  as  if  deliberately,  and  put 
in  a  place  separately  from  the  linen  clothes.  The  last 
instance  of  the  Biblical  use  of  the  word  (and  the  only 
one  in  M'hich  it  is  rendered  "  handkerchief")  occurs  in 
the  account  of  "  the  special  miracles"  ^vTought  by  the 
hands  of  Paul  (Acts  xix,  11) ;  "  so  that  (rovSdpia  (hand- 
kerchiefs, napldns,  wrappers,  shawls,  etc.)  were  brought 
from  his  body  to  the  sick;  and  fhe  diseases  departed 
from  them,  and  the  evil  spirits  went  out  of  them."  The 
Ephesians  had  not  mmaturaUy  inferred  that  the  apos- 
tle's miraculous  power  could  be  communicated  by  such 
a  mode  of  contact;  and  certainly  cures  thus  received  by 
parties  at  a  distance,  among  a  people  famed  for  their 
addictedness  to  "curious  arts,"  i.  e.  magical  skill,  etc., 
woiUd  sen'e  to  convince  them  of  the  truth  of  the  Gos- 
pel by  a  mode  well  suited  to  interest  their  minds.  The 
apostle  is  not  recorded  to  have  expressed  any  opinion 
respecting  the  reedify  of  this  intermediate  means  of  tliose 
miracles.  He  had  doubtless  sufficiently  explamed  that 
these  and  all  the  other  miracles  "wrought  by  his  hands," 
i.  e.  by  his  means,  were  really  ^\Tought  by  God  (ver.  11) 
in  attestation  of  the  mission  of  Jesus.  If  he  himself 
did  not  entertain  exactly  the  same  ideas  upon  the  sub- 
ject as  they  did,  he  may  be  considered  as  conceding  to, 
or,  rather,  not  disturbing  unnecessarily,  popular  notions, 
rendered  harmless  by  his  p^e^•ious  explanation,  and  af- 
fording a  verj'  convenient  medium  fir  achieving  much 
higher  purposes.  If  the  connection  bet;veen  the  second- 
ary cause  and  the  effect  was  i-eal,  it  remmds  us  of  our 
Saviour's  expression,  "  I  perceive  that  virtue  has  gone 
out  of  me"  CMark  v,  30);  which  is,  however,  regarded 
by  many  critics  as  a  popular  mode  of  saj-ing  that  he 
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ly  rendered),  a  spear  or  javelin  (Ezek.  xxxix,  9).    See 

Au.MOIi. 

I      Hands,  Imposition   of.     See   Imposition  of 
!  Hanus  ;  Ordination. 

Handschuh,  John  Frederick,  was  the  fifth  of  the 


knew  that  a  miracle  had  been  wrought  by  his  power  ; 
and  cfticacv— a  mode  of  speaking  in  unison  at  least  with 
the  Ijelief  of  the  woman  that  slie  sliould  be  healed  if  she 
could  but  touch  the  liem  of  his  garment  unperceived  by 

liim,  and  i)erhai)s  even  conceded  to,  in  accordance  with  I      ^^^^^^^^ „„.. 

the  miracles  wrought  through  the  me'l'^™"^  contact  |  ^^*-^°"^^r"^^^^^^  ^^  America  to  labor 


related  in  the  ( )ld  Testament  (I  Kings  xvii,  21 ;  2  Kings 
iv,  -Ji),  etc.),  and  in  order,  by  a  superior  display,  in  re- 
gard i)oth  to  spcea  and  extensiveness,  to  demonstrate 
his  sui)remacv  In'  a  mode  through  which  the  Jews  were 
best  i.repared  to'pcrceive  it  (Luke  vi,  19;  see  Schwarz, 
,/,/  Okar.  de  Stylo  N.  T.  p.  129;  Soler.  De  Pileo,  p.  1/ ; 
l'icrs..n,  itil  Moer.  p.  348;  Lydii  Flor.  Spurs,  ad  Pass.  J. 
C.  p.  5;  Drusius,  Quas/t.  Heh.  C.  2;  Kosenm  Idler  and 
Kuiniil  on  the  passages).— Kitto,  s.  v.  See  Kekchief  ; 
Nai'kis;  JIoi.y  Handkerchief. 

Handle  (as  a  noun)  occurs  but  once  (Cant,  v,  5)  in 
the  plural  (nis3,  kapputh',  lit.  hands),  for  the  thumb- 
pit  ces  or  knobs  of  the  bolt  or  latch  to  a  door  (compare 
niT',  arms  of  a  throne,  etc.,  1  Kings  x,  19).    See  Lock. 

Handmaid  or  handmaiden  (tinS'iIJ,  shiphchah', 
or  n«X,«OT«/«',Gen.x\'i,  l,etc.;  Ruth  iii,9,etc.;  voiiXr], 
Luke  i,48),  a  midd-senant  (as  both  Heb.  terms  are  often 
translated;  the  latter  being  rendered  "handmaid"  only 
in  a  metaphorical  or  self-deprecatory  sense).  We  find 
on  the  paintings  in  the  tomljs  of  EgN^it  various  repre- 
sentations of  female  domestics  employed  in  waiting  on 
tlicir  mistresses,  sometimes  at  the  bath,  at  others  at  the 
toilette,  and  likewise  in  bringing  in  refreshments  and 


among  the  German  population,  and  to  build  up  the  Re- 
deemer's kingdom  in  this  Western  hemisphere.  He 
was  born  of  honorable  and  pious  parentage  in  Halle  Jan. 
14, 1714.  He  was  educated  at  the  university,  and  set 
apart  to  the  work  of  the  ministry  in  1744.  He  com- 
menced his  duties  in  the  large  and  laborious  parish  of 
Graba,  and  labored  with  great  success.  But  when  he 
heard  of  the  spiritual  destitution  of  his  brethren  in  Amer- 
ica, and  read  their  earnest  appeals,  his  sympathies  were 
strongly  awakened,  and  he  earnestly  desired  to  go  to 
their  relief.  He  landed  in  Philadelphia  April  5, 1748, 
and  was  welcomed  at  the  Trappe  by  Dr.  Muhlenberg 
with  the  salutation, "  They  that  sow  in  tears  shall  reap 
in  joy."  He  was  placed  at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  where  he  la- 
bored for  several  j'ears  with  great  success.  The  con- 
gregation increased,  and  under  his  direction  a  flourish- 
ing school  was  established  and  sustained.  "  Our  school," 
he  says,  "  consists  of  English,  Irish,  and  Germans,  Lu- 
therans and  Reformed ;  and  so  anxious  are  the  people  to 
have  their  children  instructed,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
receive  all  who  apply  for  admission."  He  subsequently 
took  charge  of  the  churches  at  New  Providence  and 
Hanover,  and  thence  was  transfen-ed  to  Germantown, 
Pa.,  and  subsequentlv  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  died 
Oct.  9, 17G4.    '(M.  L.  S.) 

Ha'nes  (Hebrew  Chants',  DJrt,  doubtless  of 
^^^  ffTW^  Egyptian  etymology),  a  place  in  Egypt  only 

^^V         /^§n  ^^  ,^^^k  mentioned  in  Isa.  xxx,  4 :  "  For  his  princes  were 

^^^A      I  V         \  \     ^'^'^^  ^^Hm.  ^^  Zoan,  and  his  messengers  came  to  Hanes." 

^^^M     Uf\       A  A^V'"^\  1  E|^|k  The  Septuagint  renders  the  latter  clause  Kal 

"^^r^^lj)       \\^    A  J'X^^i^^^  ayyfXoi  aiiTo7>  Trovr/poi,  "And  his  ambassadors 

/      \       lilt       \  ^^V'^^^'Tk^^WI^  jB  worthless.'"     The  copy  from  which  this  transla- 

tion was  made  may  have  read  '^"S'^'i  Q3V1  in- 
stead of  1"°'j°'  D;r!;  and  it  is  worthy  of  note 
that  the  reading  D:n  is  still  found  in  a  number 
of  ancient  JISS.  (De  Rossi,]  arjec  Lectiones  Vet. 
Test,  iii,  -29),  and  is  approved  by  Lowth  and  J. 
D.  Michaclis.  The  old  Latin  version  follows  the 
Sept.,  "  Nuncii  pessimi ;"  but  Jerome  translates 
from  a  text  similar  to  our  own,  rendering  the 
tin-  upon  an  aucieut  Egyp-  clause  as  follows :  "  Et  nuncii  tui  usque  ad  Hanes 
pervenerunt"  (Sabbatier,  Bihlior.  Sacrorum  Latin. 
Verss.,  ad  loc).  Jerome  adds,  in  his  commen- 
,        ,     ,    .       „.  An  upper  servant  or    tary  on  the  verse,  "Intelligimus  ultimam  juxta  Ethi- 

slavc  had  tlie  o(hce-«f  haniiing  the  wine,  and  a  black  opas  et  Blemmvas  esse  vEgypti  civitatem."  Yitringa 
woman  .sometimes  followed,  in  an  inferior  capacity,  to  would  i'dentifv' Hanes  with  the  Amtsis  ('Avvaic)  of 
receive  an  '',™Pt.^-^c"p  wlien_  the  wine  had  been  poured    Herodotus  (if,  137;  compare  Champollion,  VEg^jpte,  i, 

309;  Quatremere,  Memoires,  i,  500),  which  he,  with 
Gesenius  and  others,  supposes  to  be  the  same  as  Ile- 
rackopolis  (Cif;j  of  Hercules)  of  Strabo  (xvii,  812),  the 
ruins  of  which  are  now  called  Andsieh  (Edrisi,  Afric. 
p.  512).  The  Coptic  name  was  lines  or  Ehnes,  and  it 
was  one  of  the  ancient  royal  cities  of  Egypt.  Ana- 
sieh  stands  on  a  high  mound  some  distance  west  of 
the  Nile,  near  the  jiarallel  of  Benisuef.  The  great  ob- 
jection to  this  theory  is  the  distance  of  Antisieh  from 
Zoan,  which  stood  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Delta,  near 
the  sea.  (resenius  remarks,  as  a  kind  of  apology  for  the 
identification  of  Hanes  with  Heraclcopolis  Magna,  that 
the  latter  was  formerly  a  royal  city.  It  is  true  that  in 
iManetho's  list  the  9th  and"  10th  djaiasties  are  said  to 
ha\-e  been  of  Heracleopolite  kings ;  but  it  has  lately  been 
suggested,  on  strong  grounds,  by  Sir  Gardner  AVilkin- 
son,  that  this  is  a  mistake  in  the  case  of  the  9th  dvnasty 
for  Hermonthites  (Rawlinson,  Herod,  ii,  348).  If  this 
supposition  be  correct  as  to  the  9th  dynasty,  it  must 
also  be  so  as  to  the  10th ;  but  the  circumstance  of  Hera- 
clcopolis being  a  royal  city  or  not,  a  thousand  years 
before  Isaiah's  time,  is  obviously  of  no  consequence  here. 


l)l:ick  fcroMlc  Sl;i 

tiau  Lady  at  a  party. 


handing  them  round  to  visitors. 


into  tlie  golilet.  The  same  black  slave  also  carried  the 
fruits  and  otlier  refreshments;  and  the  peculiar  mode 
of  boldiug  a  ])late  with  the  hand  reversed,  so  generally 
ndoi.led  by  women  from  Africa,  is  cliaractcristically 
shown  in  the  Theban  paintings  (Wilkinson,  .Iwr.  AV/.  i, 
142  sq.,  abri.lgm.).  See  Banquet.  It  appears  inost 
l)rohable  that  Ilagar  was  given  to  Sarai  as  her  personal 
attendant  while  she  was  in  the  house  of  Pharaoh,  and 
that  she  was  permitted  to  retain  her  when  she  departed. 
Jewisli  tradition  reports  tiial  Ilagar  was  a  daughter  (hv 
a  concubine,  as  some  say)  of  Pliaraoh,  who,  seeing  the 
wonders  wrought  on  ac.-ount  of  Sarai,  said."  It  isl)etter 
that  my  .laughter  should  be  a  liandmaid  in  this  house- 
h.ild  (lutit  a  mistress  in  another."  and  therefore  gave  her 
to  Sarai.  She  was,  no  doubt,  a  female  slave,  and  one  of 
those  maid-servants  whom  Abram  had  brought  from 
Egypt.  These  females  among  the  Jews,  as  they  still 
are  in  the  East,  are  entirely  under  the  control  of  the 
mistress  of  the  family.     See  Slave ;  Hagaij. 

Hand-mill.     See  Mill. 

Hand-staff  (^jsp,  viukkeV,  a  rod  or  staff  as  usu- 
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The  prophecy  is  a  reproof  of  tlie  Jews  for  trusting  in 
Egypt ;  ami,  according  to  the  INIasoretic  text,  mention 
is  made  of  an  embassy,  perhaps  from  Hoshea,  or  else 
from  Ahaz,  or  possible'  Hezekiah,  to  a  Pliaraoh.  As  the 
king  whose  assistance  is  asked  is  called  Pharaoh,  he  is 
nrobably  not  an  Ethiopian  of  the  25111  dynasty,  for  the 
kings  of  that  line  are  mentioned  by  name — So,  Tirhakah 

but  a  sovereign  of  the  23d  dynasty,  which,  accorduig 

to  Manetho,  was  of  Tanite  kings.  It  is  supposed  that 
the  last  king  of  the  latter  dynasty,  Manetho's  Zet,  is  the 
Sethos  of  Herodotus,  the  king  in  whose  time  Sennache- 
rib's army  perished,  and  who  appears  to  have  been  men- 
tioned under  the  title  of  Pharaoh  by  Rabshakch  (Isa. 
xxxvi,6;  2  Kings  xviii,  21),  though  it  is  just  possible 
that  Tirhakah  may  have  been  intended.  If  the  refer- 
ence be  to  an  embassy  to  Zet,  Zoan  was  probably  his 
capital,  and  in  any  case  then  the  most  important  city 
of  the  eastern  part  of  Lower  Egypt.  Hanes  was  most 
probably  in  its  neighljorhood ;  and  we  are  disposed  to 
think  that  the  t'hald.  Paraplir.  is  right  in  identifying  it 
with  Tahpanlu'S  (Ci'jr?r''?>  <'•"  ^^Jr^'j^)  ^^'^^^  written, 
if  the  A'ei'/rfi  be  correct,  in  the  form  D3Enp,Z)«;)/<??(B), 
a  fortified  town  on  the  eastern  frontier.  Grotius  con- 
siders Hanes  a  contraction  of  this  name  {Coitimcntar.  ad 
loc).  With  this  may  be  connected  the  remark  of  De 
Rossi — '•  Codex  mens  380  notat  ad  Marg.  esse  OrniStnn, 
Jcr.  ii,  16"  (!'«)■.  Led.,  1.  c).  On  the  whole,  this  seems 
to  be  the  most  probable  theory,  as  Tahpanhes  was  situ- 
ated in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Delta,  and  was  one  of 
the  royal  cities  about  the  time  of  Isaiah.— Kit  to,  s.  v.; 
Smith,  s.  V.     See  Tahpanhes. 

Hanging  (as  a  punishment,  S'^piJl,  to  impale  with 
dislocation  of  the  limbs.  Numb,  xxv,  4;  2  Sam.  xxi,  0, 
9;  fibp,  to  suspend,  as  among  the  Hebrews,  Deut.  xxi, 
22 ;  the  Egj-ptians,  Gen.  xl,  10 ;  and  the  Persians,  Esth. 
vii,  10 ;  V,  14 ;  KfXfidvvviii).  See  Crucifixion.  Hang- 
ing on  a  tree  or  gibbet  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  mark 
of  infamy,  inflicted  on  the 
dead  bodies  of  criminals, 
rather  than  a  punishment, 
as  modern  nations  employ 
it.  The  person  suspended 
was  considered  as  a  cuise, 
an  ahominaiion  in  the  sight 
of  God,  and  as  receiving 
this  token  of  infamy  at  his 
liand.  The  body,  never- 
Inipalement  of  Prisoners  he- theless,  was  to  be  taken 
fore  the  Walls.  From  the  down  and  buried  on  the 
As.yn.o  Monuments.  ^^^^^    ^,^^,_     .^^^   ^^^^^^^ 

mentioned  in  2  Sam.  xxi,  6,  was  the  work  of  the  Gib- 
eonites,  and  not  of  the  Hebrews.  Posthumous  suspen- 
sion of  this  kind,  for  the  purpose  of  conferring  ignominy, 
differs  materially  from  the  crucifixion  that  was  prac- 
ticed by  the  Itomans,  although  the  Jews  gave  such  an 
extent  to  the  law  in  Deut.  xxi,  22,  23,  as  to  include  the 
last-named  punishment  CJohn  xix,  31;  Acts  v,  30;  Gal. 
iii,  13 ;  1  Pet.  ii,  24).  The  more  recent  .Jews  attributed 
the  origin  of  the  punishment  of  strangulation  to  iNIoses, 
and  supposed  it  to  have  been  meant  by  the  phrase,  "He 
shall  die  the  death,"  but  without  cause.  See  Punish- 
ment. 

HANGING  (as  a  curtain)  is  the  rendering  of  three 
Heb.  terms,  two  of  them  having  reference  to  the  furni- 
ture of  the  tabernacle  and  Temple. 

1.  The  "hanging"  ("0*3,  masak' ;  Sept.  tTTiaiTaa- 
rpov,YuIg.  ientoriuni)  was  a  curtain  or  core/iiir/  (as  the 
word  radicall}'-  means,  and  as  it  is  sometimes  rendered) 
to  close  an  entrance.  It  was  made  of  variegated  stuif 
wrought  with  needlework  (compare  Esth.  i.  5),  and  (in 
one  instance,  at  least)  was  hung  on  five  pillars  of  acacia 
wood.  Tlie  term  is  applied  to  a  series  of  curtains  sus- 
pended before  the  successive  openings  of  entrance  into 
the  tabernacle  and  its  parts.     Of  these,  the  first  hung 


before  the  entrance  to  the  court  of  the  tabernacle  (Exod 
xxvii,  1(J;  xxxviii,  18;  Numb,  iv,  20);  the  second  be- 
fore the  door  of  the  tabernacle  (Exod.  xxvi,  3G,  37; 
xxxix,  38) ;  and  the  third  before  the  entrance  to  the 
Most  Holy  Place,  called  more  fully  "0'2il  fi^'lS  ("vail 
of  the  covering,"  Exod.  xxxv,  12;  xxxix,  34;  xl,  21). 
See  Curtain. 

2.  The  "hangings"  (D'^"bp,  kelaim' ;  Sept.  iirnVi, 
Vulg.  icntoria)  were  used  for  covering  the  walls  of  the 
tabernacle,  just  as  tapestry  was  in  modem  times  (Exod. 
xxvii,  9;  xxxv,  17;  xxxviii,  9;  Numb,  iii,  26;  iv,  2G). 
The  rendering  in  the  Sept.  implies  that  they  were  made 
of  the  same  substance  as  the  sails  of  a  ship,  i.  e.  as  ex- 
plained by  Rashi)  "  meshy,  not  Avoven :"  this  opinion  is, 
however,  incorrect,  as  the  material  of  which  they  were 
constructed  was  "  fine  twined  linen."  The  hangings 
were  carried  only  five  cubits  high,  or  half  the  height  of 
the  walls  of  the  court  (Exod.  xxvii,  18 ;  compare  xxvi, 
1 G).  They  were  fastened  to  pillars  which  ran  along  the 
sides  of  the  court  (xxvii,  18).     See  Tabernacle. 

3.  The  "hangings"  (D'^PlS,  bottim',  2  Kings  xxiii,  7, 
margin  houses,  which  is  the  literal  rendering)  are  of 
doubtful  import.  Ewald  conjectures  that  the  reading 
should  be  d"^"!??'  dut/ies,  and  supposes  the  reference  to 
be  to  dresses  for  the  images  of  Astarte ;  but  this  is  both 
gratuitous  and  superfluous.  The  bo/tim  which  these 
women  wove  were  probably  cloths  for  tents  used  as 
portable  sanctuaries. — Kitto ;  Smith.     See  Idolatry. 

Haii'iel  (1  Chron.  vii,  39).     See  Hanniel. 

Hannier,  Meredith,  an  English  Church  historian, 
was  born  at  Porkington,  Shropshire,  in  1543.  He  be- 
came chaplain  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford,  and 
afterwards  rector  of  St.  Leonard,  at  Shoreditch.  Here 
he  sold  the  brass  orur.mcnts  which  decorated  the  graves 
of  the  church,  which  so  displeased  his  parishioners  that 
he  was  obliged  to  resign  about  1G93.  He  then  went  to 
Ireland,  where  he  was  finally  made  treasurer  of  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  Dublin.  He  died  in  1604, 
not  without  suspicion  of  suicide.  He  was  a  .skilful 
Greek  scholar,  and  well  acquainted  with  Church  histo- 
ry. He  wrote  Translation  of  Ihe  ancient  ecclesiastical 
Histories  of  the  first  six  hunched  Years  after  Christ,  orifj- 
inal/i/  irrlttni  hij  luisebius,  Socrates,  and  Erarpius  (1576; 
reiiriiitid  in  l.'v.")  with  the  addition  of  The  Lives  of  the 
Pnijilir/s  and  Ajxisfles  by  Borotheus,  bishop  of  Tyre")  : — 
The  L}phemeris  of  the  Saints  of  Ireland  ;  and  the  Chron- 
icle of  Ireland  (Dublin,  1G33,  fob): — A  Chronoyraphy 
(Lond.  1585.  fob).  See  Fuller,  Worthies;  Wood,  Athe- 
na; Oxon.  vol.  i. 

Han'naIi(Heb.  C/io?!»«rt/(',  T^IT^,  gi-aciousmss:  Sept. 
"Avva  ;  comp.  Anna,  a  name  known  to  the  Phoenicians 
[Gesen.  Mon.  Phccn.  p.  400],  and  attributed  by  Yirgil  to 
Dido's  sister),  wife  of  a  Levite  named  Elkanah,  and 
mother  of  Samuel  (1  Sam.  i,  ii).  She  was  very  dear  to 
her  husband,  but,  being  childless,  was  much  aggrieved 
by  the  insults  of  Elkanah's  other  wife,  Peninnah,  who 
was  blessed  Avith  children.  The  family  lived  at  Rama- 
thaim-zophim,  and,  as  the  law  required,  there  was  a 
yearly  joumey  to  offer  sacrifices  at  the  sole  altar  of  Je- 
hovah, which  was  tlien  at  Shiloh.  Women  were  not 
bound  to  attend ;  but  pious  females  free  from  the  cares 
of  a  family  often  did  so.  especially  whcii  the  husband 
was  a  Levite.  Every  time  that  Hannah  went  there 
childless  she  declined  to  take  part  in  the  festivities 
which  followed  the  sacrifices,  being  then,  as  it  seems, 
peculiarly  exposed  to  the  taunts  of  her  rival.  At  length, 
on  one  of  these  visits  to  Shiloh,  while  she  prayed  before 
returning  home,  she  vowed  to  devote  to  the  Almighty 
the  son  which  she  so  earnestly  desired  (Numl).  xxx,  1 
sq.).  It  seems  to  have  been  the  custom  to  pronounce 
all  vows  at  the  holy  place  in  a  loud  voice,  under  the 
immediate  notice  of  the  priest  (Deut.  xxiii,  23;  Psa. 
xxvi,  14) ;  but  Hannah  prayed  in  a  low  tone,  so  that 
her  lips  only  were  seen  to  move.  This  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  high-priest,  Eli,  who  suspected  that  she 
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had  taken  too  much  wine  at  the  recent  feast.  From 
tliis  suspicion  Hannah  easily  vindicated  herself,  and  re- 
tiirned  liome  with  a  lightened  heart.  Before  the  end 
of  that  year  Hannah  became  the  rejoicing  mother  of  a 
son,  to  whom  the  name  of  Samuel  was  given,  and  who 
was  from  his  hirth  jtlaced  under  the  oI)ligations  of  that 
condition  of  Nazaritesliip  to  which  his  mother  had 
devoted  him.  B.C.  1 142.  Hannah  went  no  more  to  Shi- 
loh  till  her  child  was  old  enough  to  dispense  with  her 
maternal  services,  when  she  took  liim  up  with  her  to 
leave  him  there,  as  it  appears  was  the  custom  when  one 
already  a  Levite  was  ])laced  under  the  additional  obli- 
gations of  Nazariteship.  \V'hen  he  was  presented  in 
due  form  to  the  high-priest,  the  mother  took  occasion 
to  remind  him  of  the  former  transaction:  "For  this 
chihl,"  she  said,  "  I  prayed,  and  the  Lord  hath  given  me 
my  petition  which  I  asked  of  him"  (1  Sam.  i,  27).  Han- 
nah's glaihiess  afterwards  found  vent  in  an  exulting 
chant,  which  furnishes  a  remarkable  specimen  of  the 
early  lyric  poetry  of  the  Hebrews  (see  Schlosser,  Canii- 
aim  J/iinna;  Erlangen,  1801),  and  of  which  many  of  the 
ideas  and  images  were  in  after  times  repeated  by  the 
Virgin  Mary  on  a  somewhat  similar  occasion  (Luke  i, 
4G  scj. ;  comp.  also  Psa.  cxiii).  It  is  specially  remarka- 
ble as  containing  the  first  designation  of  the  Messiah 
under  that  naine.  In  the  Targum  it  has  been  subjected 
to  a  process  of  magniloquent  dilution,  for  which  it  would 
be  ilithcult  to  tinil  a  parallel  even  in  the  ])ompous  vaga- 
ries of  that  parajihrase  (Eichhorn,  Einl.  ii,  68).  Alter 
this  Ilamnih  failed  not  to  visit  Shiloh  every  year,  bring- 
ing a  new  dress  for  her  son,  who  remained  under  the  eye 
and  near  the  jierson  of  the  high-priest.  See  Samukl. 
That  great  personage  took  kind  notice  of  Hannah  on 
these  occasions,  antl  bestowed  his  blessing  upon  her  and 
her  husband.  Tlie  Lord  repaid  her  abundantly  for  that 
which  she  had,  to  use  her  own  expression,  "lent  to 
him ;"  for  sh"  had  three  sons  and  two  daughters  after 

Samuel  (see  Kitto's  Duih/  Bible  Illust.) Kitto,  s.  v. 

Hannah,  John.  I).U.,an  eminent  Wesleyan  minister, 
was  Ix.ni  at  Lincoln.  Lug.,  Nov.  3, 1792.  After  receiving 
a  Christian  education,  he  entered  the  Wesleyan  ministry 
ill  1«14  at  IJrnton,  Somersetshire.  From  isio  to  1817, 
inclusive,  he  was  on  the  Gainsborough  Circuit;  1818  to 
1820,  Lincoln  ;  1H2I  to  1823,  Nottingham  ;  1824  to  1826, 
Leeils;  1827  to  iHi'!),  third  ^Manchester  Circuit;  1830  to 
1832.  Huddersfitld;  1«33,  Liverpool;  and  in  1834  he  be- 
came theological  tutor  at  the  Wesleyan  Training  Insti- 
tution at  Iloxton.  In  1842  he  was  removed  to  the 
college  at  Didsbnry,  where  he  remained  as  theological 
tutor  till  he  became  a  supernumerary  at  the  Confermice 
of  181)7.  In  the  year  that  he  was  removed  to  Didsljury 
he  was  elected  i^resident  of  the  Conference  (London), 
and  he  was  again  president  in  1851,  when  the  Confer- 
ence met  at  Newcastle  ujion  Tvne.  He  was  Conference 
secretary  in  the  years  1840,  1841,  1849,  1850,  and  1854 
to  1858.  On  two  occasions  he  represented  the  Wesley- 
an Conference,  once  with  the  Kev.  K.  Keece,  and  the 
second  time  with  Dr.  J.  F.  Jobson,  at  the  General  Con- 
ference of  the  Methoilist  Episcopal  Churcli  in  the  United 
States.  His  full  term  of  service  as  a  Methodist  minis- 
ter extended  without  interrnption  from  1H14  to  1867— 
fifhl-lliree  ,j,',„s.  After  becoming  snpennnncrary  in 
1867  he  coniiimed  to  reside  at  Didsburv,  under  an  ar- 
rangement liberally  devised  by  Mr.  Heald  and  other 
pronnuent  Wesleyan  laymen.  He  died  in  Didsburv 
Irom  c.mge»tion  of  the  lungs,  after  a  brief  illness.  Doc. 
2'.»,  1K67.  "For  about  thirty -three  vears  he  was  a 
chief  instructor  of  the  young  Weslevaii  ministrv,  send- 
ing out  such  men  as  Arthur,  Hunt.  c;alvert,  etc.;  men 
who  have  attested  his  salutary  iiower  throughout  the 
I  lilted  Kingdom,  and  in  the  hardest  mission  fields  of 
the  Ciiurch.  Neariy  three  hundred  preachers  were 
tranicd  by  him.  His  infiuencc  over  the  connection 
through  these  men  has  been  beyond  all  estimation.  As 
a  i.rca.dior  he  was  exccedinglv  interesting  and  effective 
-^not  remarkably  '  fanciful,'  seldom  rising  into  dedama- 
Uon,  but  fuU  of  entertaming  and  impressive  thought 


and  a  certain  sweet  grace,  or,  rather,  graciousness  and 
unction,  which  charmed  all  devout  listeners.  He  was 
singularly'  pertinent,  and  often  surprisingly  beautifid  in 
Scripture  citation;  his  discourses  were  mosaics  of  the 
finest  gems  of  the  sacred  writings.  He  was  a  fond  stu- 
dent of  the  sterlmg  old  Anglican  divines ;  he  delighted, 
in  his  vacation  excursions,  to  make  pilgrimages  to  their 
old  churches  and  graves,  and  his  sermons  abomided  in 
the  golden  thoughts  of  Hooker,  South,  and  like  tliink- 
ers.  He  was  constitutionally  a  modest  man,  in  early 
life  nervously  timid  of  responsibility,  but,  whether  in 
the  pidpit  or  on  the  platform,  alwaj-s  acquitted  himself 
with  ability;  and  often  his  sensitive  spirit  kindled  into 
a  divine  glow  that  rapt  himself  and  his  audience  with 
holy  enthusiasm.  For  fifty-three  years  his  labors  for 
Methodism  had  no  interruption;  thej'  were  unobtru- 
sive, steady,  quietly  energetic,  and  immeasurably  use- 
fid.  With  Thomas  Jackson,  he  was  one  of  the  last  of 
that  second  and  mighty  rank  of  Wesleyan  preachers, 
headed  by  Bunting,  Watson,  and  Newton,  who,  when 
Wesley's  immediate  companions  were  rapidly  disappear- 
ing, caught  the  IMethodistic  standard  from  their  trem- 
bling hands,  and  bore  it  forward  abreast  of  the  advanc- 
ing times,  and  planted  it,  especially  by  the  missionary 
enterprise,  in  the  ends  of  the  earth.  He  was,  withal,  a 
model  of  Christian  manners — a  perfect  Christian  gentle- 
man ;  not  in  the  sense  deprecated  by  Wesley  in  his  old 
Minutes,  but  in  the  sense  that  Wesley  himself  so  com- 
pletely exemplified.  His  amiability  and  modesty  dis- 
armed envy.  No  prominent  man  passed  through  the 
severe  internal  controversies  of  Wesleyan  INIethodism 
with  less  crimination  from  antagonists.  The  whole 
connection  spontaneously  recognised  him  as  unimpeach- 
able, amid  whatever  rumors  or  clamors.  All  instinc- 
tively turned  towards  him  as  an  example  of  serenity, 
purity,  and  assurance,  in  whatever  doubtful  exigency. 
The  influence  of  Dr.  Hannah's  character,  aside  from  his 
talents,  on  the  large  ministry  which  he  educated,  has 
been  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  AVeslej'an  Methodism 
has  enjoyed  in  this  generation." — Methodist  (newspa- 
per), Jan.  25,  1868;  Annual  American  Cyclojmdia  for 
1867,  p.  601 ;  Weslet/an  Minutes,  1868,  p.  14. 

Han'natllOil  (Heb.  Channathon',  "irsn,  gTacious- 
ly  regarded;  Sept.  'Avvabwv,  v.  'EvvaSui^ awA'A^uoSi), 
a  place  on  tlie  northern  boundary  of  Zebnlon,  apparent- 
ly about  midway  between  the  Sea  of  Galilee  and  the 
valley  of  Jiphthah-El  (Josh,  xix,  14) ;  jirobably  among 
the  range  of  Jebel  Jermik,  not  far  from  el-^JIugliar. 

Han'niel  (Heb.  Ckanniel',  ^Xi|n.  r/race  of  God; 
Sept.  'Avi>j\,Yii\g.  Ilanniel  and  Haniel),  the  name  of 
two  men. 

1.  Son  of  Ephod  and  phylarch  of  the  tribe  of  Jlanas- 
seh,  ajjpointed  by  IMoses  at  the  tlivine  nomination  as 
one  of  the  commissioners  to  divide  the  promised  land 
(Numb,  xxxiv,  23).     B.C.  1618. 

2.  One  of  the  sons  of  Ulla  and  chief  of  the  tribe  of 
Asher  (1  Chron.  vii,  39,  where  the  name  is  less  correct- 
ly Anglicized  "  Haniel").     B.C.  ante  720. 

Ha'noch  (Gen.xxv,4;  xlvi,9;  Exod.^^,14;  Numb. 
xxvi,  5 ;  1  Chron.  v,  3).     See  Enoch  3, 4. 

Ha'nochite  (Heb.  Chanold',  isbtt;  Sept.  'Ewix, 
Yulg.  Ilenochitce,  Eng.Vers.  "  Hanochites"),  a  descend- 
ant of  Exocu  or  Hanoch,  the  son  of  Reuben  (Numb. 
xxvi,  5). 

Hans  Sachs.     See  Sachs. 

Ha 'nun  (Heb.  Chanun',  '(^':'n,  favored),  the  name 
of  three  men. 

1.  (Sept.  'Avvuiv  and  'Avav.')  The  son  and  suc- 
cessor of  Nahash,  king  of  the  Ammonites  (2  Sam.  x,  1- 
4 ;  1  Chron.  xix,  2-6).  David,  who  had  in  his  troubles 
been  befnended  by  Nahash,  sent,  with  the  kindest  inten- 
tions, an  embassy  to  condole  with  Hanun  on  the  death 
of  his  father,  and  to  congratulate  him  on  his  own  acces- 
sion. B.C.  cir.  1035.  Tlie  rash  young  king,  however, 
was  led  to  misapprehend  the  motives  of  this  embassyj 
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and  to  treat  with  gross  and  inexpiable  indignity  the 
lionorable  personages  wliom  David  liad  charged  with 
this  mission.  Tlicir  beards  were  half  sliavow,  and  their 
.  robes  cut  short  by  tlie  middle,  and  tliey  were  dismissed 
in  this  shamcfid  trim,  which  can  be  appreciated  only 
by  those  who  consider  how  reverently  the  beard  has  al- 
ways been  regarded  by  the  Orientals.  See  Beaud. 
When  the  news  of  this  affront  Avas  brought  to  David, 
he  sent  word  to  the  ambassadors  to  remain  at  Jericho 
till  the  growth  of  their  beards  enabled  them  to  appear 
with  decency  in  the  metropolis.  He  vowed  vengeance 
upon  Hanun  for  the  insult;  and  the  vehemence  with 
which  the  matter  was  taken  up  forms  an  instance,  in- 
teresting from  its  antiquity,  of  the  respect  expected  to 
be  paid  to  the  person  and  character  of  ambassadors. 
Hanun  himself  looked  for  nothing  less  than  war  as  the 
consequence  of  his  conduct ;  and  he  subsidized  Hadare- 
zer  and  other  Syrian  princes  to  assist  him  with  their 
armies.  The  power  of  the  Sj-rians  was  broken  in  two 
canljiaigiis,  and  the  Ammonites  were  left  to  their  fate, 
which  was  severe  even  bej'ond  the  usual  severities  of 
war  in  that  remote  age.  B.C.  cir.  1034. — Kitto,  s.  v. 
See  Ammonitp:;  David. 

2.  (Sept.  'Ai'ovi'.)  A  person  who  repaired  (in  con- 
nection with  the  inhabitants  of  Zanoah)  the  Valley- 
gate  of  Jerusalem  after  the  Captivity  (Neh.  iii,  13).  B.C. 
446. 

3.  (Sept.  'Avwju.)  A  son  ("the  sixth")  of  Zalaph, 
who  likewise  repaired  part  of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem 
(Neh.  iii,  30).     B.C.  44(3. 

Hanway,  Jonas,  an  English  jihilanthropist,  was 
born  at  Portsmouth  in  1712.  He  established  himself  as 
a  merchant  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  became  connected, 
through  his  Russian  dealings,  with  the  trade  into  Persia. 
Business  having  led  him  into  that  country,  he  published 
in  1753  A  historical  Account  of  the  British  Trade  over 
the  Caspian  Sea,  u-ith  a  Journal  of  Travels  from  London 
through  Russia  into  Persia  (4  vols.  4to),  "a  work  of  no 
pretension  to  literary  elegance,  but  containing  much 
information  on  the  commercial  subjects  of  which  he 
speaks,  and  on  the  history  and  manners  of  Persia. 
The  latter  part  of  his  life  was  employed  in  supporting, 
by  his  pen  and  personal  exertions,  a  great  variety  of 
charitable  and ]ihilanthropic  schemes;  and  he  gamed  so 
high  and  honorable  a  name  that  a  deputation  of  the 
chief  merchants  of  London  made  it  their  request  to  gov- 
ernment that  some  substantial  mark  of  public  favor 
shoidd  be  conferred  on  him.  He  was,  in  consequence, 
made  a  commissioner  of  the  navj%  The  JNIarine  Society 
and  the  IMagdalen  Charity,  both  still  in  existence,  owe 
their  establishment  mainly  to  him;  he  was  also  one  of 
the  great  promoters  of  Sunday-schools.  He  died  in 
1786."  He  published  also  The  Imjwrtance  of  the  Lord's 
Siip2}er  (London,  1782,  12mo) : — Refections  on  Life  and 
Relif/ion  (Lond.  1761),  2  vols.  8vo).  See  Pugh,  Remark- 
able Occurrences  in  the  Life  of  Jonas  Ilanway  (London, 
1787,  8vo);  Emjlish  Cijclopcedia ;  Allibone,  Dictionai-y 
of  Authors,  1,782. 

Haphra'i'm  (Hebrew  Chapha?-a'i/im,  f^^'^Stl,  two 
pits;  Sept.  'AfipaliJ,Yulg.  Ifapharaim),  a  place  near 
the  border  of  Issachar,  mentioned  between  Shmiem  and 
Shihon  (Josh,  xix,  19).  Eusebius  (Onomasf.  s.  v.  At<pa- 
paai'/O  appears  to  place  it  six  Roman  miles  north  of  Le- 
gio ;  the  Apocrj-pha  also  possibly  speaks  of  the  same 
place  as  Apii-erema  ('A^oiof^a,  1  Mace,  xi,  34;  com- 
pare X,  30, 38).  Schwarz  {Palestine,  p.  166)  ^vas  imable 
to  find  it.  Kiepert  {Wandkarte  von  Paldstina,  1857)  lo- 
cates it  near  the  river  Kishon,  apparently  at  Tell  eth- 
Thorah  (Robinson's  Researches,  new  ed.  iii,  115).  Dr. 
Thomson  (Land  and  Bool;  i,  502)  imagines  it  may  be 
the  modem  Shefa  A  mer  (the  Shefa  Omar  of  Robinson, 
Researches,  new  ed.  iii  103,  "on  a  ridge  overlooking  the 
plain"  of  iSIegiddo),  which,  he  says,  "in  old  Arabic  au- 
thors is  written  Shephr-am.'"     See  Issaciiak. 

Haphtarah,  pi.  Haphtaroth  (fT^^Sti,  dismis- 
sion, JliltiSil).  This  expression,  which  is  fomid  in 
IV.— E 


foot-notes  and  at  the  end  of  many  editions  of  the  He- 
brew Bible,  denotes  the  different  lessons  from  the  proph- 
ets read  in  the  synagogue  every  Sabbath  and  festival 
of  the  year.  As  these  lessons  liave  been  read  from  time 
immemorial  in  conjunction  with  sections  from  the  law, 
and  as  it  is  to  both  "  the  readimj  of  the  law  and  the 
prophets"  that  reference  is  made  in  the  N.  T.  (Acts  xiii, 
15,  etc.),  we  propose  to  discuss  both  together  in  the  pres- 
ent article. 

1.  Classification  of  the  Lessons,  their  Titles,  Significa- 
tion, e^c— There  are  two  classes  of  lessons  indicated  in 
the  Hebrew  Bible:  the  one  consists  i^^ fifty-four  sections, 
into  which  the  entire  law  or  Pentateuch  (flTin)  is  di- 
vided, and  is  called  Parshioth  (riT^lliTS,  plur.  of  mr"l2 
from  U3"lS,  to  separate) ;  and  the  other  consists  of  a  cor- 
responding number  of  sections  selected  from  different 
jiarts  of  the  prophets,  to  be  read  in  conjunction  with 
the  former,  and  denominated  Ilajyhtaroth.  As  the  sig- 
nification of  this  term  is  much  disputed,  and  is  intimate- 
ly connected  with  the  view  about  the  origin  of  these 
prophetic  lessons,  we  must  defer  the  discussion  of  it  to 
section  4.  The  division  of  the  Pentateuch  into  fifty- 
four  sections  is  to  provide  a  lesson  for  each  Sabbath  of 
those  j^ears  which,  according  to  Jewish  chronology, 
have  fifty-four  Sabbaths  (see  sec.  2),  and  to  read  through 
the  tvhole  Pentateuch,  with  large  portions  of  the  differ- 
ent prophets,  in  the  coiu-se  of  everj'  year.  It  must  be 
observed,  however,  that  this  annual  cycle  was  not  imi- 
versally  adopted  by  the  ancient  Jews.  There  were 
some  who  had  a  triennial  cycle  (comp.  Megilla,  29,  b). 
These  divided  the  Pentateuch  into  one  hundred  and 
fifl/-ff"'ee  or  fifty-five  sections,  so  as  to  read  through 
the  law  in  Sabbatic  lessons  once  in  three  years.  This 
was  still  done  by  some  Jews  in  the  days  of  IMaimonides 
(compure  JadHa-ChazakaHilchoth  Tephilla,  xiii,  1),  and 
Benjamin  of  Tudela  tells  us  that  he  found  the  Syrian 
Jews  followed  this  practice  in  ]\Iemphis  (ed.  Asher,  i, 
148).  The  sections  of  the  triennial  division  are  called 
by  the  Masorites  Sedarim  or  Sedaroth  (D'^TID,  ri1"!lD), 
as  may  be  seen  in  the  INIasoretic  note  at  the  end  of  Ex- 
odus: "Here  endeth  the  book  of  Exodus  ...  it  hath 
eleven  Parshioth  (ni'^^IS,  i.  e.  according  to  the  an- 
nual division),  twenty-nine  Sedaroth  (rilTlD,  i.  e.  ac- 
cording to  the  triennial  division),  and  forty  chajiters 
(D"ip*1S)."  Besides  the  Sabbatic  lessons,  special  por- 
tions of  the  law  and  prophets  are  also  read  on  everj- 
festival  and  fast  of  the  year.  It  must  be  noticed,  more- 
over, that  the  Jews,  who  have  for  some  centuries  almost 
uni\'ersally  followed  the  annual  division  of  the  law,  de- 
nominate the  Sabbatic  section  Sidra  (5<"n"'D),  the 
name  which  the  Jlasorites  give  to  each  portion  of  the 
triennial  division,  and  that  every  one  of  the  lifty-foiu: 
sections  has  a  special  title,  which  it  derives  from  the 
first  or  second  word  with  which  it  commences,  and  by 
which  it  is  quoted  in  the  Jewish  writings.  To  render 
the  following  description  more  intelligible,  as  well  as  W 
enable  the  student  of  Hebrew  exegesis  to  identify  the 
quotations  from  the  Pentateuch,  we  subjoin  on  the  two 
following  pages  chronological  tables  of  the  Sabbatical 
Festival  and  Fast  Lessons  from  the  Law  and  Prophets, 
and  their  titles.  (See  Clarke's  Commentary,  s.  f,  Deu- 
teronomy.) 

2.  "  The  Reading  of  the  Law  and  Prophets"  as  indica- 
ted in  the  Hebrew  Bible,  and  practiced  ly  the  Jius  at  the 
present  day.— As  has  aheady  been  remarked,  this  divi- 
sion into  fifty-four  sections  is  to  provide  a  special  lesson 
for  every  Sabbath  of  those  years  which  have  fifty-foiu: 
Sabbaths.  Thus  tlie  intercalary  year,  in  which  New  Year 
falls  on  a  Thursday,  and  the  months  Jlarcheshvan  and 
Kislev  have  twenty-nme  days,  has  fifty-foiu-  Sabbaths 
which  reqiure  special  lessons.  But  as  ordiuarj-  years 
have  not  so  many  Sabbatlis,  and  those  years  in  which 
New  Year  falls  on  a  Monday,  and  the  months  Marches- 
van  and  Kislev  have  tliirty  days,  or  New  Year  falls  ou 
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I.  Table  of  Sabbatio  Lessons. 


No. 

Mii»r.»ic  Tille 
of  the  L«9sun. 

Pottion  of  the  Law. 

The  Prophets. 

1 

n;N-2 

Geu.  i,  1— vi,  8. 

Isa.  xiii,  5-xliii,  10,  or*  to  Isa.  xiii,  21. 

n3 

vi,  9-xi,  32. 

Isa.  liv,  1— Iv,  5,  or  to  liv,  10. 

3 
4 
6 

xii,  1— xvii,  27. 

Isa.  xl,  27— xli,  IG. 

xviii,  l-xsii,  24. 

2  Kiugs  iv,  1-3T,  or  to  ver.  23. 

tT~i:  ■'Ti 

xxiii,  1— XXV,  IS. 

1  Kings  i,  1-31. 

c 

ri~^n 

XXV,  19— xxviii,  9. 

Malachi  i,  1-ii,  7. 

7 

s 

N"l"'T 

xxviii,  10-xxxii,  3.     ■ 

Hos.  xi,  7-xii,  12,  or  to  ver.  13. 

njx"'! 

xxxii,  4— xxxvi,  43. 

Hos.  xii,  13-xiv,  10,  or  Obad.  1-21. 

9 

1^z''^ 

xxxvii,  1-xl,  23. 

Amos  ii,  6-iii,  8. 

10 

xli,  1-xliv,  17. 

1  Kiugs  iii,  15— iv,  1. 

11 

sliv,  IS— xMi,  27. 

Ezek.  xxxvii,  15-28. 

12 

^n'T 

slvii,  28-1,  26. 

1  Kiugs  ii,  1-12. 

13 

nx:B 

Exod.  i,  1-vi,  1. 

Isa.  xxvii,  6— xxviii,  13 ;  xxix,  22, 23,  or  Jer.  i,  1— ii, 

3. 

14 

N-Xl 

vi,  2-ix,  35. 

Ezek.  xxviii,  25-xxix,  21. 

15 

N"2 

X,  1-xiii,  10. 

Jer.  xlvi,  13-28. 

16 

nirn 

xiii,  17— xvii,  16. 

Judg.  iv,  4— v,  31,  or  v,  1-31. 

IT 

n-ni 

xviii,  1— XX,  23. 

Isa.  vi,  1-vii,  6;  ix,  5,  6,  or  vi,  1-13. 

18 

c'ct-ro 

xxi,  1— xxiv,  IS. 

Jer.  xxxiv,  S-22 ;  xxxiii,  25-26. 

19 

n?2r,n 

XXV,  1— xxvii,  19. 

1  Kiugs  V,  26— vi,  13. 

20 

nrjcn 

xxvii,  20— XXX,  10. 

Ezek.  xliii,  10-27. 

21 

Nxn  ■'D 

XXX,  11— sxxiv,  35. 

1  Kiugs  xviii,  1-39,  or  xviii,  20-39. 

22 

>np^i 

XXXV,  1— xxxviii,  20. 

1  Kiugs  vii,  40-50,  or  vii,  13-20. 

23 

■^iips 

xxxviii,  21— xl,  33. 

1  Kiugs  vii,  51— viii,  21,  or  vii,  40-50. 

24 

Nnp-^l 

Levit.  1, 1— v,2(;. 

Isa.  xliii,  21— xliv,  23. 

25 

12 

V),  1-viii,  36. 

Jer.  vii,  21-viii,  3  ;  ix,  22,  23. 

26 

•'rrai: 

ix,  1-xi,  47. 

2  Sara,  vi,  1-vii,  17,  or  vi,  1-19. 

2T 

y^^ip, 

xii,  1-xiii,  59. 

2  Kiugs  iv,  42— V,  19. 

23 

5-,T173 

xiv,  1-xv,  33. 

2  Kings  vii,  3-20. 

29 

mc  ■'-nx 

xvi,  1— xviii,  30. 

Ezek.  xxii,  1-19. 

30 

c-iBrnp 

xix,  1-xx,  27. 

Amos  ix,  7-15,  or  Ezek.  xx,  2-20. 

31 

-nnx 

xxi,  1— xxiv,  23. 

Ezek.  xliv,  15-31. 

32 

"nn 

XXV,  1— xxvi,  2. 

Jer.  xxxii,  6-27. 

33 

^r-pnn 

xxvi,  2— xxvii,  34. 

Jer.  xvi,  19— xvii,  14. 

34 

-2-C3 

Numb,  i,  1- iv,  20. 

Hos.  ii,  1-22. 

35 

NX3 

iv,  21— vii,  89. 

Judg.  xiii,  2-25. 

36 

imjTn= 

viii,  1— xii,  16. 

Zecli.  ii,  14— iv,  7. 

37 

nip 

xiii,  1— XV,  41. 

Josh,  ii,  1-24. 

3S 

xvi,  1— xviii,  32. 

2  Sara,  xi,  14— xii,  22. 

3'J 

rpn 

xix,  1— xxli,  1. 

Judg.  xi,  1-33. 

40 

1; 

xxii,  2— XXV,  9. 

Micah  V,  6-vi,  8. 

41 

cn3D 

XXV,  10— XXX,  1. 

1  Kiugs  xviii,  46— xix,  21  if  it  is  before  Tammuz  17 
this  date  Jer.  i,  1— ii,  3. 

,  after 

42 

ria^ 

XXX,  2— xxxii,  42. 

Jer.  i,  1-ii,  3. 

43 

xxxiii,  1— xxxvi,  13. 

Jer.  ii,  4-25. 

44 

c-'-" 

Dent,  i,  1— iii,  22. 

Isa.  i,  1-27. 

45 

•;:npsi 

iii,  23-vii,  11. 

Isa.  xl,  1-26. 

46 

=p5 

vii,  12-xi,  25. 

Isa.  xlix,  14— Ii,  3. 

47 

nsn 

xi,  26-xvi,  17. 

Isa.  liv,  11-lv,  5. 

43 

C'SETD 

xvi,  IS— xxi,  9. 

Isa.  Ii,  12-lii,  12. 

49 

N"I.-1  •'D 

xxi,  10-xxv,  19. 

Isa.  liv,  1-10. 

60 

N12P  -^D 

xxvi,  1-xxix,  8. 

Isa.  Ix,  1-22. 

61 

t^z-n 

xxix,  9— XXX,  20. 

Isa.  Isi,  10— Ixiii,  9. 

62 

iri 

xxxi,  1-30. 

Isa.  Iv,  6-lvi,  8. 

63 

•:rixn 

xxxii,  1-52. 

2  Sam.  xxii,  1-51  iu  some  places.    Ezek.  xvii,  22— xviii,  32.  | 

64 

na-rn  nxn 

xxxiii,  1— xxxiv,  12. 

I 

*  The  flrnt  reference  always  shows  the  HapUarah  according  to  the  German  and  Polish  Jews  (D'^TDON) ;  the  second, 
Introduced  by  the  di^unctive  particle  or,  is  according  to  the  Portuguese  Jews  (D^i'i-ED). 


a  Saturday,  and  the  said  months  are  regular,  i.  e.  !Mar- 
chesvau  liaving  twenty-nine  days  and  Kislev  thirty, 
liavc  only  forty-seven  Sabbaths— /oM/-/fe»  of  the  fifty- 
four  sections,  viz.  22  and  23,  27  and  28,  29  and  ;i(>,  i)2 
and  3.3,  39  aiul  4(»,  42  and  43,  50  and  51,  have  been  ap- 
pointed to  be  read  in  pairs  cither  wluilly  or  in  part,  ac- 
cordiufj  to  tlic  varying  niiinlicr  of  Salil)aths  in  the  cur- 
rent year.  Thus  the  whole  Pentateuch  is  read  through 
every  year.  Tlie  first  of  these  weekly  sections  is  read 
on  the  first  Sabbath  after  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles, 
■which  is  in  the  month  of  Tisri,  and  begins  the  civil 
year,  and  the  last  is  read  on  the  concluding  day  of  this 
festival,  Tisri  23,  which  is  called  The  Rejoidnfj  of  the 
Lain  (nnin  nmaUJ),  a  day  of  rejoicing,  because  on  it 
the  law  is  read  througli.  See  Tabekxacles,  Feast 
OK.  According  to  the  triennial  division,  the  reading  of 
the  law  teems  to  have  been  as  follows :  Gen.  i,  1-Exod. 
xiii,  16,  comprising  histoiij  from  the  creation  of  the 


world  to  the  Exodus,  was  read  in  the  first  year;  Exod. 
xiii,  17-Num.^•i,  27,  embracing  the  laws  of  both  Sinai 
and  the  tabernacle,  formed  the  lessons  for  the  Sabbaths 
of  the  second  j'ear;  and  Numb,  vii,  1-Deut.  xxxiv,  12, 
containing  both  historij  (i.  e.  the  history  of  thirty-nine 
years'  wanderings  in  the  wilderness)  and  Iniv  (i.e.  the 
repetition  of  the  Mosaic  lawO,  constituted  the  Sabbatic 
lessons  for  the  third  year  (compare  Megilla,  29,  b,  and 
Volkskhrer,  ii,  209). 

3.  The  manner  of  reading  the  Law  and  the  Prophets. 
—Every  Sabbatic  lesson  from  the  law  (n-linn  nx^lp) 
is  divided  into  seven  sections  (evidently  designed  to 
correspond  to  the  seven  days  of  the  week),  which,  in  the 
days  of  oiur  Saviour  and  afterwards,  were  read  by  seven 
different  persons  (B-^NI-ip  ni'la^L^),  who  were  called 
ui>on  for  this  purjMse  by  the  congregation  or  its  chief 
Uishna,  Megilla,  iv,  2;  Maimonides,  JacZ //a-CAazate) 
UUchoth  Tephilla,  xii,  7).     Great  care  is  taken  that  the 
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II.  Tahi.k  op  Festivat.  and  Fast  Lessons. 


New  Moon. 

If  it  falls  on  a  Sabbath  is  read 

On  a  Sunday 

Feast  of  Dedication.    Day  i. 
Day  li. 
Day  iii. 
Day  iv. 
Day  V. 
Day  vi. 
Day  vii. 
Day  viii. 
Sabbath  i. 
Sabbath  ii. 
Feast  op  PtrRiw. 
Sahbatii  Pahshetii  Saohok. 
Sauuatu  PAKsnETii  Paka. 
Sabuatu  Pausuetii  Ha-Cuodebu 

Sabbath  Ha-G.vdol. 

Feast  of  Passover.       Day  1. 

Day  ii. 

Choi  Meed,  Day  i. 

Day  ii. 
(If  it  falls  on  a  Sunday  the 
preceding  lesson  is  read.) 
Day  iii. 
(If  on  a  Monday,  the  preced- 
ing lesson.) 
On  a  Wednesday  or  Thursday. 
Day  iv. 
Sabbath  Choi  Moed. 


Day  vii. 
Day  viii. 


Day  i. 
Day  ii. 


If  Sabbath, 
Week  day. 
Feast  of  Pentecost. 

If  Sabbath, 
Week  day, 


Fast  of  the  Ninth  of  Ab. 

Morning. 

Noon. 
New  Year.  Day  i. 

Day  ii. 
Day  of  Atonement.       Morning, 

Noon. 
Feast  op  Tabernacles. 

Dav  i. 


Choi  Moed, 


Day  ii. 

Day  i. 
Day  ii. 
Day  iii. 
Day  iv. 


Sabbath  Choi  Moed. 


Shemiui  Azereth,  If  Sabbath. 
Week  day. 

Simchath  Tora. 

Sabbath  Shuba. 
Fast  Days  generally. 
Mondays  and  Tuubsdays  all  the 
year  round. 


Numb,  xxviii,  9-15  {Maphtir). 

Numb,  xxviii,  3-15. 

Numb,  vii,  1-lT. 

Numb,  vii,  18-23. 

Numb,  vii,  24-29. 

Numb,  vii,  30-35. 

Numb,  vii,  .^-41. 

Numb,  vii,  4'2-17. 

Numb.  vii,4S-53. 

Numb,  vii,  54— viii,  4. 


Exod.  xvii,  8-16. 
Dent.  XXV,  lT-19  (Maphtir). 
Numb,  xix,  1-22  {Maphtir). 
Exod.  xii,  1-2U. 


Exod.  xii,  21-51 ;  Numb,  xxviii,  10-25  {Maph- 
tir). 

Levit.  xxii,  26— xxiii,  44;  Numb,  xxviii,  16-25 
{M(iiJhfir). 

Exod.  xiii,  1-16  ;  Numb,  xxviii,  19-25. 

Exod.  xxii-xxiii,  19  ;  Numb,  xxviii,  19-25. 


Exod.  xxiv,  1-26;  Numb,  xxviii,  19-25. 
Numb,  ix,  1-U;  xxviii,  19-25. 
Exod.  xxxiii,  12— xxxiv,  26;  Numb,  xxviii, 
19-25. 

Exod.  xiii,  17— xv,  26;  Numb,  xxviii,  19-25 

{Jtaijlitir). 
Deut.  xiv,  22— xvi,  17;  Numb,  xxviii,  19-25 

(.Maphtir). 
Deut.  XV,  19— xvi,  17;  Numb,  xxviii,  19-25 

(Maphtir). 
Exod.  xix,  1— XX,  26;   Numb,  xxviii,  26-31 

(MajMir). 
Deut.  xiv,  22— xvi,  17. 

Dent.  XV,  19— xvi,  17;   Numb,  xxviii,  20-31 
(Ma2>htir). 

Deut.  iv,  25-40. 


Gen.  xxi,  1-34 ;  Numb,  xxix,  1-6  (Maphtir). 
Gen.  xxii,  1-24;  Numb,  x.^ix,  1-0  (Maphtir). 
Levit.  xvi,  1-34;  Numb,  xxix,  7-11  (Ma2}htir). 
Levit.  xviii,  1-30. 

Levit.  xxii,  26— xxiii,  44;  Numb,  xxix,  12-16 

(Maphtir). 
Levit.  xxii,  26— xxiii,  44 ;  Numb,  xxix,  12-10 

(Maphtir). 
Numb,  xxix,  17-25;  17-22  is  repeated. 
Numb,  xxix,  20-28  ;  20-25  is  repeated. 
Numb,  xxix,  23-31 ;  23-28  is  repeated. 
Numb,  xxix,  26-34;  26-31  is  repeated. 
Exod.  xxxiii,  12— xxxiv,  26 ;  Numb,  xxix,  17 

-22,  if  it  is  the  first  day  of  Choi  Moed  ; 

Numb,  xxix,  23-2S.  if  the  third  ;   Numb. 

xxix,  26-31,  if  the  fourth  day  (Maphtir). 
Deut.  xiv,  22 — xvi,  17. 
Deut.  XV,  19— xvi,  17;  Numb,  xxix,  35— xxx, 

1  (Maphtir). 
Deut.  xxxiii,  1— xxxiv,  12;  Gen.  i,  1— ii,  3: 

Numb,  xxix,  35— xxx,  1  (Maphtir). 

Exod.  xxxii,  11-14 ;  xxxiv,  1-10. 
The  first  section  of  the  Sabbatic  lesson  from 
the  law. 


Isa.  Ixvi,  1-24. 
1  Sam.  XX,  lS-42. 


Zech.  ii,  14 — iv,  7. 
1  Kings  vii,  40-50. 
The  Book  of  Esther. 

1  Sam.  XV,  2-34,  or  xv,  1-34. 
Ezek.  xxxvi,  Ki-HS,  or  to  ver.  36. 
Ex(^l<:.  xiv,  10— xlvi,  IS,  or  xiv,  IS 

— xlvi,  1.5. 
Mai.  iii,  4-24. 
Josh,  iii,  5-7;  v,  2-15;  vi,  27,  or 

V,  2-15. 

2  Kings  xxiii,  1-9;  21-25. 


(Ezek.  xxxvi,  37— xxxvii,  17,  or 
J.     xxxvii,  1-14. 
(The  Soug  of  Songs. 
2  Sam.  xxii,  1-61. 

Isa.  X,  32— xii,  6. 

Isa.  X,  32— xii,  0. 

Ezek.  i,  1-28;  iii,  12. 

Habak.  ii,  20— iii,  19,  or  iii,  1-19  ; 

Esther. 
Habak.  ii,  20— iii,  19,  or  iii,  1-19. 


Jer.  viii,  13 — ix,  23  ;    Lamenta- 
tions. 
Isa.  Iv,  6— Ivi,  8. 
1  Sam.  i,  1— ii,  10. 
Jer.  xxxi,  2-20. 
Isa.  Ivii,  14 — Iviii,  14. 
Jonah. 


Zech.  xiv,  1-21. 
1  Kings  viii,  2-21. 


Ezek.  xxsviii,  IS— xxxix,  16; 
Ecclesiastes. 


1  Kings  viii,  54-60;  Ecclesiastes. 


.Josh,  i,  1-lS. 

IIos.  xiv,  2-9 ;  Joel  ii,  15-27. 

Isa.  Iv,  0— Ivii,  8. 


whole  nation  should  be  reprosented  at  this  reading  of 
the  law  and  prophets.  Hence  a  Cohen.  ("nD)  or  priest 
is  called  to  the  reading  of  the  first  portion,  a  Levi  ("^IP) 
to  the  second,  and  an  Israel  (bx*  w"')  to  the  third;  and 
after  the  three  great  divisions  of  the  nation  have  thus 
been  didy  represented,  the  remaining  four  portions  are 
assigned  to  four  others  with  less  care.  "Every  one 
thus  called  to  the  reading  of  the  law  must  unroll  the 
scroll,  and,  having  found  the  place  where  lie  is  to  begin 
to  read,  pronounces  the  following  benediction — 'Bless 
ye  the  Lord,  who  is  ever  blessed;'  to  which  tlie  congre- 
gation respond, '  Blessed  be  the  Lord,  who  is  blessetl  for 


evermore.'  "Whereupon  he  again  pronounces  the  f<il- 
lowing  benediction — '  Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord  our  God, 
King  of  the  universe,  who  hast  chosen  us  from  among 
all  nations,  and  hast  given  us  thy  law.  Blessed  art 
thou.O  Lord, giver  of  the  law;'  to  which  all  the  congre- 
gation respond '  Amen.'  He  Ishen  reads  the  seventh  por- 
tion of  the  lesson,  and  when  he  has  finished,  rolls  up  the 
scroll,  and  pronounces  again  the  following  benediction — 
'  Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord  our  (iod,  Kuig  of  the  universe, 
who  hast  given  iis  thy  law,  the  law  of  truth,  and  hast 
jjlanted  among  us  everlasting  life.  Blessed  art  thou.  O 
Lord,  giver  of  the  law' "  (:Maimonides,  ibid,  xii,  .5).  The 
other  six,  who  are  called  ui  rotation  to  the  reading  of 
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the  other  six  portions,  have  to  go  through  the  same  for- 
mularies. Then  the  maphtir  (-l^-JS-=),  or  the  one  who 
tini-shes  up  bv  the  reading  of  the  Jhtpfilarnh,  or  the  les- 
son from  the'prophets,  is  called.  Havhig  read  the  few 
concluding  verses  of  the  lesson  from  the  law,  and  passed 
through  the  same  formularies  as  the  other  seven,  he 
reads  Hie  appointed  section  from  the  prophets.  "  Before 
reading  it,  he  pronounces  the  following  benediction— 
'  Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord  oiu:  God,  King  of  the  uni- 
verse, who  hast  chosen  good  prophets,  and  delighted 
in  their  Avords,  which  were  spoken  in  truth.  Blessed 
art  tliou,  O  Lord,  who  hast  chosen  the  law,  thy  serv- 
ant Moses,  thv  people  Israel,  and  thy  true  and  right- 
eous prophets",'  and  after  reading, '  Blessed  art  thou,  0 
Lord  our  Clod,  King  of  the  miiverse,  Rock  of  aU  ages, 
righteous  in  all  generations,  the  faithful  God  who  prom- 
ises and  performs,  who  decrees  ami  accomplishes,  for  all 
thy  words  are  faithful  and  just.  Faithfid  art  thou.  Lord 
our  (iod.  and  fa'ithful  are  thy  words,  and  not  one  of  thy 
words  shall  return  in  vain,  for  thou  art  a  faithful  King. 
Blessed  art  thou,  0  Lord,  tlie  God  who  art  faithfid  in  all 
thy  words.'  '  Have  mercy  upon  Zion,  for  it  is  the  dwell- 
ing of  our  life,  and  save  speedily  in  our  days  the  afflict- 
ed souls.  Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord,  who  wilt  make  Zion 
rejoice  in  her  chilchen.  Cause  us  to  rejoice,  O  Lord  om- 
God,  in  Elijah  thy  sers-ant,  and  in  the  kingdom  of  the 
house  of  David  thine  anointed.  IMay  he  speedily  come 
and  gladden  oiu:  hearts.  Let  no  stranger  sit  on  his 
throne,  and  let  others  no  longer  inherit  his  glorj-,  for 
thou  hast  sworn  unto  him  by  thy  holy  name  that  his 
light  shall  not  be  extinguished  forever  and  ever.  Bless- 
ed art  thou,  O  Lord,  the  shield  of  David.'  '  For  the  law, 
the  divine  service,  the  prophets,  and  for  "this  day  of 
rest"  [or  of  memorial],  this  goodly  day  of  holy  convoca- 
tion which  thou  hast  given  to  us,  O  Lord,  for  sanctifica- 
tion  and  rest  [on  the  Sabbath],  for  honor  .and  glory;  for 
all  this,  O  Lord  our  King,  we  thank  and  praise  thee. 
Let  thy  name  be  praised  in  the  mouth  of  everj-  living 
creature  forever  and  ever.  Thy  word,  O  our  King,  is 
true,  and  will  abide  forever.  Blessed  art  thou.  King  of 
the  whole  earth,  who  hast  sanctified  the  Sabbath,  and 
Israel,  and  the  day  of  memorial' "  (ISIairoonides,  ilnd). 
After  the  Babylonian  captivity,  when  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage became  an  imknown  tongue  to  rlic  common  peo- 
ple, an  inteq)reter  (',^;iin^,  'i-J'Tir)  stood  at  the 
desk  by  the  side  of  those  who  read  the  lessons,  and  par- 
aphrased the  section  from  the  law  into  Chaldee  verse 
by  verse,  the  reader  pausing  at  every  verse,  whilst  the 
lesson  from  the  prophets  he  paraphrased  three  verses  at 
a  time  (Mishna,  MeifiHn,  iv,  4) ;  and  Lightfoot  is  of 
opinion  that  St.  Paul,  in  1  Cor.  xiv,  22,  refers  to  this  cir- 
cumstance {Hone  IJebiaicce  in  loco).  The  lesson  from  the 
law  wa.s  on  these  occasions  rendered  into  Clialdee  quite 
literally,  owing  to  the  fear  which  bt)th  the  inteqireters 
anil  tlie  congregation  had  lest  a  free  explanation  of  it 
niiglit  niisrcj)resent  its  sense,  whilst  greater  freedom  was 
exercised  with  the  lesson  from  the  ])rophets.  Hence 
loo.se  iiarajilirascs  and  lengthy  expositions  were  tolera- 
ted and  looked  fur  lioth  from  the  professional  inter])reter 
and  those  of  the  congregation  who  were  called  uj)  to 
read,  and  who  felt  that  they  could  do  it  with  edirtcation 
to  the  audience.  Tlie  Sabbatic  lesson  from  the  law  was, 
as  we  have  seen,  divided  into  seven  sections  or  chapters, 
each  of  which  had  at  least  three  verses,  according  to 
the  verses  of  those  days,  so  that  the  whole  consisted  of 
at  least  twenty-one  such  verses.  The  lesson  from  the 
[iroiiliets  was  not  portioned  out  to  seven  (hll'crcnt  indi- 
viduals, i)ut  has  alsg^at  least  twenty-one  verses  (Mishna, 
MiU'dln,  iv,  4 ;  Maimonides,  Jod  Jlo-Chezaka  Jlikhoth 
I't/ifiilld,  xii,  IS).  The  lesson  from  tlie  law  for  the  Day 
of  Atonement  is  divided  into  six  chapters,  for  festivals 
into  live,  for  new  vnoon  into  four,  and  for  :Mon(lays  and 
Thursdays  into  three  chapters  or  sections.  The  num- 
ber of  persons  called  up  to  the  reading  of  the  law  always 
corresponds  to  the  number  of  sections.  For  Mondavs 
and  Thursdays,  new  moon,  and  the  week  days  of  the 


festivals  (1"1^  ?in),  there  are  no  corresponding  les- 
sons from  the  prophets  (Mishnsi,  3feff{Ua,  iv,  1-3). 

4.  The  Orif/in  of  this  Institution.— The.  origin  of  this 
custom  may  easily  be  traced.  The  Bible  emphatically 
and  repeatedly  enjoins  upon  every  Israehte  to  study  its 
contents  (Deut.  iv,9;  xxxii,46),  Moses  himself  ordered 
that  the  whole  law  should  be  read  publicly  at  the  end 
of  every  Sabbatic  year  (xxxi,  10-12),  whilst  Joshua  urg- 
es that  it  should  be  studied  day  and  night  (i,  8 ;  comp, 
also  Psa.  i,  2  sq.).  Now  the  desire  to  carry  out  this  in- 
junction literally,  and  yet  the  utter  impossibility  of  doing 
it  on  the  part  of  those  who  had  to  work  for  daily  bread 
all  the  week,  and  who  could  not  afford  to  buy  the  neces- 
sarily expensive  scrolls,  gave  rise  to  this  institutioru 
On  the  Sabbath  and  festivals  all  were  relieved  from 
their  labor,  and  could  attend  places  of  worship  where 
the  inspired  -writings  were  deposited,  and  where  care 
could  be  taken  that  no  private  interpretation  should  be 
palmed  upon  the  Word  of  God.  Hence  both  James 
(Acts  XV,  21)  and  Josephus  {Contra  Apion,  ii,  17)  speak 
of  it  as  a  very  ancient  custom,  and  the  Talmud  tells  as 
that  the  division  of  each  Sabbatic  lesson  into  seven  sec- 
tions was  introduced  in  honor  of  the  Persian  king  {Me- 
gilla,  23), -which  shows  that  this  custom  obtained  ante- 
rior to  the  Persian  rule.  Indeed  JMaimonides  positive- 
ly asserts  that  Moses  himself  ordained  the  hebdomal 
reading  of  the  law  {Hilchoth  Tephillu,  xii,  1).  Equally 
natural  is  the  division  of  the  law  into  Sabbatic  sections, 
as  the  -svhole  of  it  coidd  not  be  read  at  once.  The  only 
difficulty  is  to  ascertain  positively  whether  the  annual, 
or  the  triennial  division  was  the  more  ancient  one.  A 
triennial  division  is  mentioned  in  Megilla  29,  b.  as  cur- 
rent in  Palestine;  with  this  agree  the  reference  to  155 
sections  of  the  law  in  the  Midrash,  Esther  IIG,  b,  and 
the  IMasoretic  division  of  the  Pentateuch  into  154  Se- 
darim.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  R.  Simeon  b.  Eleazar, 
a  Palestinian,  declared  that  Jloses  instituted  the  reading 
of  Lev.  xxvi  before  the  Feast  of  Pentecost,  and  Deut. 
xxviii  before  New  Year,  which  most  unquestionably  pre- 
suppose the  annual  division  of  the  Pentateuch  into  54 
Parshioth.  This  is,  moreover,  confirmed  by  the  state- 
ment (/te7.31,a)  that  the  section  n^^nn  PXTI  (Deut. 
xxxiii,  1-xxxiv,  12)  was  read  on  the  ninth  day  of  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles,  thus  terminating  the  annual  cycle, 
as  weU  as  by  the  fact  that  the  annual  festival  of  the  re- 
joicing of  the  law  (ITTin  m^'i^)  which  commemorates 
the  annual  finishing  of  the  perusal  of  the  Pentateuch 
[see  Tabi£rxacles,  Fkast  of]  was  an  ancient  institu- 
tion. We  must  therefore  conclude  that  the  annual  cy- 
cle which  is  now  prevalent  among  the  Jews  was  the 
generally  adopted  one,  at  least  since  the  Maccabiean 
times,  whilst  the  triennial, though  the  older,  was  the  ex- 
ception. Usage,  ho-wever,  probaWy  varied,  for  we  find 
that  our  Saviour  (Luke  iv,  16-21),  in  accordance  with 
this  custom,  on  invitation  read  and  expounded,  appar- 
ently on  a  Sabbath  in  January,  a  passage  (Isa.  Ixi,  1 ,  2), 
not  contained  at  all  in  the  present  scheme  of  Ilaphtaroth. 
It  is  far  more  difficult  to  trace  the  origin  of  the 
Ilaphtarah,  or  the  lesson  from  the  prophets,  and  its  sig- 
nification. A  very  ancient  tradition  tells  us  that  the 
Sjnrians  had  interdicted  the  reading  of  the  law,  and  car- 
ried away  the  scrolls  containing  it,  and  that  appropriate 
sections  from  the  ]irophets  were  therefore  chosen  to  re- 
place the  Pentateuch  (Zunz,  GottesdienstlicheVor.  p.  5), 
whilst  Elias  Levita  traces  the  origin  of  the  Haphtarah 
to  i)ersecutions  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  In  his  Lex.  (s. 
V.  1::S)  he  says, "  The  wicked  Antiochus,  king  of  Greece, 
prohibited  the  Jews  to  read  the  law  publicly.  They 
therefore  selected  sections  from  the  prophets  of  the 
same  import  as  the  Sabbatic  lessons  ,  .  ,  and  though 
this  prohibition  has  now  ceased,  this  custom  has  not 
been  left  off,  and  to  this  day  we  read  a  section  from  the 
prophets  after  the  reading  of  the  law ;"  and  we  see  no 
reason  to  reject  this  account.  The  objection  of  Vitrin- 
,  ga,  Frankel,  Herzfeld,  etc.,  that  Antiochus,  who  wanted 
I  to  exterminate  Judaism,  would  not  wage  war  against 
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the  Pentateuch  exdusirel;/,  but  would  equal!}'-  destroy 
the  jjrophetic  books,  and  that  this  implies  a  knowledge 
on  the  part  of  the  soldiers  of  the  distinction  between 
the  Pentateuch  and  the  other  inspired  writings,  is  obvi- 
ated by  the  fact  that  there  was  an  external  ditference 
between  the  rolls  of  the  Pentateuch  and  the  other  sa- 
cred books,  that  the  Jews  claimed  the  Pentateuch  as  their 
law  and  rule  of  faith,  and  that  this  was  the  reason  wliy 
It  especially  was  destroyed.  (The  law  has  two  rollers, 
i,  e.  has  a  roller  attached  to  each  ot  the  two  ends  of  the 
vellum  on  wliich  it  is  written,  and  every  weekly  portion 
when  read  on  the  Sabbath  is  unrolled  from  the  right 
roller  and  rolled  on  the  left;  so  that  when  the  law  is 
opened  on  tlie  next  Sabbath  the  portion  appointed  for 
that  day  is  at  once  found.  Whereas  the  prophetic  books 
have  only  one  roller,  and  the  lesson  from  the  prophets 
has  to  be  sought  out  on  everj'  occasion  [compare  Baha 
Hatlini,  14:  a].)  This  is  corroborated  by  1  Mace,  i,  56, 
where  the  law  only  is  said  to  have  been  burned.  Ac- 
cordingly illliSn,  from  "iUS,  lo  liberate,  to  free,  signi- 
fies the  liberating  lesson,  the  portion  from  the  prophets 
which  is  read  instead  of  the  portion  from  the  Liw  that 
could  not  be  read,  and  which  liberates  from  the  injunc- 
tion of  reading  the  Pentateuch.  For  the  other  oiDinions 
about  the  signitication  oUIaphtaruh,^^  refer  to  the  lit- 
erature quoted  below. 

5.  LiteratU7-e.—M!iimori\AQS,Jod  Ha-Chezalca  Bikhoth 
Tepktllcii  Bartolocci,  Bibliotheca  Magna  Rabbinica,  ii, 
593  sq. ;  Zunz,  Die  Gottesdienstlichen  Vortrdge  der  Ju- 
rfe?ijCap.i,  ¥xsMk^\,Vorstudien  zu  der  Septuaginta  (Leip- 
zig, 1841),  p.  48  sq. ;  Rapaport,  Erech  Millin,  p.  66  sq. ; 
Munatschrijl  fiir  Geschichte  vnd  Wissenschaft  des  Juden- 
thums,  i,  352 ;  xi,  222 ;  Herzfeld,  Geschichte  des  VoUces  Is- 
rael, ii,  209;  Ber  Israelitische  Volkslehrer,  ii,  205;  Ben 
Chuiuinja,  v,  125. — Kitto,  s.  v. 

Ha'ra  (Ileb.  Ilara',  K"!!!),  a  province  of  AssjTia. 
We  read  that  Tiglath-pilneser  "brought  the  Peuben- 
ites,  Gadites,  and  the  half  tribe  of  INIanasseh  unto  Ha- 
lah,  and  Habor,  and  Hara,  and  to  the  river  Gozan"  (1 
Chron.  v,  20).  The  parallel  passage  in  2  Kings  xviii, 
11,  omits  Hara,  and  adds  "in  the  cities  of  the  Medes." 
Bochart  consequently  supposes  that  Hara  was  either  a 
part  of  JMedia,  or  anotlier  name  for  that  country.  He 
shows  that  Herodotus  (vii,  62)  and  other  ancient  writers 
call  the  Medes  Avians,  and  their  country  A7-ia.  He 
further  supposes  that  the  name  Hara,  which  signifies 
mountainous,  may  have  been  given  to  that  northern  sec- 
tion of  Media  subsequently  called  by  the  Arabs  El-gebal 
("  the  mountains ,"  see  Bochart,  0]>p.  i,  194).  The  words 
A  ria.  and  Hara,  however,  are  totally  different  both  in 
meaning  and  origin.  The  Medes  were  a  branch  of  the 
great  .\rian  family  who  came  originally  from  India,  and 
who  took  their  name,  according  to  Muller  (Science  of 
Lamfiiage,  p.  237  sq.,  2d  ed.) ,  from  the  Sanscrit  word  A  i-ya, 
which  means  noble,  "  of  a  good  family."  Its  etymolog- 
ical meaning  seems  to  be  "  one  who  tills  the  ground ;" 
and  it  is  thus  allied  to  the  Latin  arare  (see  also  Raw- 
linson's  Herodotus,  i,  401). 

Hara  is  joined  with  Hala,  Habor,  and  the  river  Go- 
zan. These  were  all  situated  in  Western  Assj-ria,  be- 
tween the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  and  along  the  banks 
of  the  Khabur.  We  may  safely  conclude,  therefore, 
that  Hara  coidd  not  have  been  far  distant  from  that  re- 
gion. It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  the  name  is  not 
given  in  either  the  Sept.  or  Peshito  version.  Some 
have  hence  imagined  that  the  word  was  interpolated 
after  these  versions  were  made.  This,  however,  is  a 
rash  criticism,  as  it  exists  in  all  Hebrew  MSS.,  and  also 
in  Jerome's  version  (see  Robinson's  Ccdmef,  s.  v.  Gozan ; 
Grant's  Nestorian  Christians,  p.  120).  The  conjecture 
that  Hara  and  Haran  are  identical  cannot  be  sustained, 
though  the  situation  of  the  latter  might  suit  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Biblical  narrative,  and  its  Greek  clas- 
sical name  Carrhte  resembles  Hara.  See  Haran.  The 
Hebrew  words  Xin  and  'pn  are  radically  different, 
Hara  may  perhaps  have  been  a  local  name  applied  to 


the  mountainous  region  north  of  Gozan,  called  bj^  Stra- 
bo  and  Ptolemy  J/o/«  Masius,  and  now  Karja  Baghlar 
(Strabo,  xvi,  23 ,  Ptolemy,  v,  18,  2).— Kitto,  s.  v. 

Har'adah  (Heb.  with  the  article  ha-Charadah', 
^I'^V'^n,  the  fright:  Sept.  XaQaSu^),  the  twenty-fifth 
station  of  the  Israelites  m  the  desert  (Numb,  xxxiii, 
24) ;  perhaps  at  the  head  of  the  wadys  north-east  of  Jc- 
bel  Araif  en-Nakah,  on  the  western  brow  of  the  high 
plateau  east  of  Ain  el-Mazen.     See  Exode. 

Haram.     See  House. 

Ha'ran  appears  in  the  Eng.  Bil)le  as  the  name  of  a 
place  and  also  of  three  men,  which,  however,  are  repre- 
sented by  two  essentially  different  Hebrew  words.  See 
also  Betii-Hauak. 

1.  Haran  (Heb.  Haran',  'j'nrt,  mountaineer;  Sept. 
Appav),  probably  the  eldest  son  of  Terah,  brother  of 
Abraham  and  Nahor,  and  father  of  Lot,  IMilcah,  and  Is- 
cah.  He  died  in  his  native  place  before  his  father  Te- 
rah (an  event  that  may  in  some  degree  have  prepared 
the  lamily  to  leave  Ur),  which,  from  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  mentioned,  ajujcars  to  have  been  a  much 
rarer  case  in  those  days  than  at  the  present  (Gen.  xi, 
27  sq.).  B.C.  2223-ante  2088.— Kitto.  His  septdchre 
was  still  shown  there  when  Josephus  MTote  his  historj' 
{Ant.  i,  0,  5).  The  ancient  Jewish  tradition  is  that  Ha- 
ran was  burnt  in  the  furnace  of  Nimrod  for  his  wavering 
conduct  during  the  fiery  trial  of  Abraham.  (See  the 
Targum  Ps.-Jonathan ;  Jerome's  Qucest.  in  Genesim,  and 
the  notes  thereto  in  the  edit,  of  Migne.)  This  tradition 
seems  to  have  originated  in  a  translation  of  the  word 
Ur,  which  in  Hebrew  signifies  "fire." — Smith.  See 
Abraham. 

2.  Charan  (Heb.  Charan',  '"iri,  probably  from  the 
Arabic,  parched;  Sept.  Xappav,  also  Josephus,  Ant.  i, 
16 ,  N.  T.,  Acts  vii,  2,  where  it  is  Anglicized  "  Charran"), 
the  name  of  the  place  where  Abraham,  after  lie  had 
been  called  from  Ur  of  the 'Chaldees,  tarried  till  his  father 
Terah  died,  when  he  proceeded  to  the  land  of  Canaan 
(Gen.  xi,  31,  38 ;  Acts  vii,  4).  The  elder  branch  of  the 
familj-  still  remained  at  Haran,  which  led  to  the  inter- 
esting journeys  thither  described  in  the  patriarchal  his- 
tory (see  Hauck,  I)e  jirofectionibus  A  brahumi  e  Charris 
[Lips.  1754,  1776]) — first,  that  of  Abraham's  servant  to 
obtain  a  wife  for  Isaac  (Gen.  xxiv) ;  and,  next,  that  of 
Jacob  when  he  fled  to  evade  the  wrath  of  Esau  (Gen. 
xxviii,  101.  It  is  said  to  be  in  Mesopotamia  (Gen.  xxiv, 
10),  or,  more  definitely,  in  Padan-Aram  xxv,  20),  which 
is  the  "cultivated  district  at  the  foot  of  the  hills"  (Stan- 
ley, Syr.  and  Pal.  p.  129,  note),  a  name  well  applying  to 
the  l^eautifid  stretch  of  country  Avhich  lies  below  Mount 
IMasius,  between  the  Khabur  and  the  Euphrates.  See 
Padan-Arasi.  Haran  is  enumerated  among  the  towns 
which  had  been  taken  by  the  predecessors  of  Sennach- 
erib, king  of  AssjTia  (1  Kings  xix,  12;  Isa.  xxxvii,  12), 
and  it  is  also  mentioned  by  Ezekiel  (xxvii,  23)  among 
the  places  which  traded  with  Tjtc.  It  is  alluded  to  in 
the  cuneiform  inscriptions  (q.  v.).  Jerome  thus  de- 
scribes Haran :  "  Charran,  a  cit)'  of  IVIesopotamia  be- 
yond Edessa,  which  to  this  day  is  called  Charra,  where 
the  Roman  army  was  cut  off,  and  Crassiis,  its  leader, 
taken"  (Onomasf.  s.  v.  Charran).  Guided  by  these  de- 
scriptions and  statements,  which  certainly  appear  sufh- 
ciently  clear  anil  full,  sacred  geographers  have  almost 
universally  identified  Haran  with  the  Cai-rw  (Kappai) 
of  classical  A\Titers  (Herodian.  iv,  13,  7  ;  Ptol.  v,  18,  12 ; 
Strabo,  xvi,  747),  and  the  Harrun  of  the  Arabs  (Schul- 
tens,  Index  Geogr.  in  Vitam  Salndini,  s.  v.).  The  plaui 
bordering  on  this  town  (Ammian.  INIarc.  xxiii,  3)  is  cel- 
ebrated in  history  as  the  scene  of  a  battle  in  which  the 
Roman  army  was  defeated  by  the  Parthians,  and  the 
triumvir  Crassus  killed  (Plin.  v,  21;  Dio  Cass,  xl,  25; 
Lucan.  i,  104).  Abulfeda  {Tab.  Syrite,  p.  164)  speaks  of 
Haran  as  fonneriy  a  great  city,  which  lay  in  an  arid 
and  barren  tract  of  countr>'  in  the  province  of  Diar 

i  Modliar.     About  the  time  of  the  Christian  sera  it  ap- 
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poors  to  have  been  inckuled  iii  the  kingdom  of  Euessa 
(Mos.  Chor.  ii,  32),  which  was  ruled  by  Agbanis.  Af- 
terwards it  passed  with  tliat  kingdom  imder  the  domin- 
inn  of  the  lionians.  and  appears  as  a  Koman  city  in  the 
wars  of  Caracalla  (:Mos.  Clior.  ii,  72)  and  JuHan  (Jo.  Ma- 
lal.  p.  320).  It  is  remarkable  that  the  people  of  Har- 
ran  retained  to  a  late  time  the  Chaldican  language  and 
the  worship  of  Chakhean  deities  (Assemmi,£ibl.  Or.i, 
327 ;  t'hwoLson's  ^sabier  uud  der  Ssabismus,  ii,  39). 

Aljout  midway  in  the  district  above  designated  is  a 
town  still  called  J/arraii,  which  reaUy  seems  never  to 
have  clianged  its  appellation,  and  beyond  any  reasona- 
ble doubt  is  the  Haran  or  Charran  of  Scripture  (Bo- 
chart's  r/ififer/,  i,  14;  Ewald's  Geschichte,  i,  384).  It  is 
only  peopled  by  a  few  families  of  wandering  Arabs,  who 
are" led  thither" by  a  plentiful  supply  of  water  from  sev- 
eral small  streams.  .  Its  situation  is  lixed  by  major  Een- 
nell  as  being  twenty-nine  miles  from  Orfah,  and  occu- 
pying a  tlat  and  sandy  plain.  It  lies  (according  to 
li'Anville)  in  30°  40'  N.  lat.,  and  39=  2'  45"  E.  long. 
(See  Xicbuhr,  Traveh,  ii,410;  Ritter,  Erdk.  x,  244;  xi, 
201;  Cellar.  A  o^iV.  ii,  72(j;  Mannert.v,  2,  280;  Michae- 
lis.  StippL  930.)  Harran  stands  on  the  banks  of  a  small 
river  called  Belik,  which  flows  into  the  Euphrates  about 
lifty  tndes  south  of  the  town.  From  it  a  number  of 
leading  roads  radiate  to  the  great  fords  of  tlie  Tigris 
and  Euphrates;  and  it  thus  formed  an  important  station 
on  the  line  of  commerce  between  Central  and  Western 
Asia.  This  may  explain  why  Terah  came  to  it,  and 
why  it  was  mentioned  among  the  places  which  supplied 
the  marts  of  Tyre  (Ezek.  xxvii,  23).  Crassus  was  prob- 
al)ly  marcliing  along  this  great  route  when  he  was  at- 
tacked by  the  I'arthians.  Dr.  Beke,  in  his  Origines 
JiihlliiP  (]i.  122  S(i.),  made  the  somewhat  startling  state- 
ment that  Ilaran  must  have  been  near  Damascus,  and 
tliat  Aram-Xaharaim  is  the  country  between  the  Abana 
and  I'harpar.  After  lying  dormant  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  this  theory  was  again  revived  in  1800.  The 
Key.  .1.  L.  Porter  visited  and  described  a  small  village 
in  the  i)lain,  four  hours  cast  of  Damascus,  called  Harn\n 
cl-Awamid  (■'Harran  of  the  columns").  The  descrip- 
tion having  met  the  eye  of  Dr.  Beke  (in  Fke  Years  in 
iJanvtsats,  i,  37G),  he  at  once  concluded  that  this  village 
was  the  site  of  the  real  "  citj-  of  Nahor."  He  has  since 
visited  Hartiin  cl-Awamld,  and  travelled  from  it  to  Gil- 
ead,  and  is  more  confirmed  in  his  view,  though  he  ap- 
pears to  stand  alone.  His  arguments  have  not  been 
sudicieiit  to  set  aside  the  powerful  evidence  in  favor  of 
Harran  in  Mesopotamia.  The  student  may  see  the 
whole  subject  discussed  in  the  Athetiaum  for  Nov.  23, 
30;  Dec.  7,  18G1 ;  Feb.  1,  lb;  March  1,  22,  29;  April  6, 
19;  and  3Iay  24,  1«(!2;  also  in  Stanley's  Lectures  on  the 
JewUh  Church,  i,  447  sq.— Kitto,  s.  v. ;  Smith,  s.  v. 

3.  CiiAKAN  (Heb.  .same  as  last,  meaning  here  nohle, 
accf)r(ling  to  Fiirst ;  •  Sept,  'Ap()av  v.  r.  'Apa/n).  The  son 
of  ( 'alelj  of  ,Iu<lali  by  his  conctdjinc  Ephah,  and  father 
of  (iazez  (I  Chron.  ii, 40).    B.C. between  1G18  and  1083. 

4.  Hauan  (Heb.  same  as  No.  1;  Sept.  '\nav  v.  r. 
Afir).  ( )ne  of  the  three  sons  of  Shimei,  a  Levite  of  the 
family  of  <;ersh()n,  appointed  by  David  to  superintend 
the  olliies  at  the  talxjrnacle  (1  Chron.  xxiii,  9).     B.C. 

Ha'rarite,  the  (Heb.  always  [except  in  2  Sam. 
xxiii,  1 1  I  witli  the  m.hii-/fnrari,'  '^inr:n),  a  rlistinc- 
tive  epitliet  of  three  members  of  David's  body-gniard; 
[>robably  as  natives  of  the  vinuutiiins  C^n,  phir.  constr. 
''";")  of  ■)u<lah  or  Ei)hraim;  but  according  to  Fiirst 
from  some  town  of  the  name  of  /far  (in).    See  David. 

1.  ^'SiiAM.MAn  fq.v.],(he  son  of  Agee"(2  Sam.  xxiii, 
11  [i^ciit.  6  'Apapi  v.  r.  'Apoj^x'aiocVulg.  de  Arari,  A. 
V.  "  the  Hararite"],  33  [o  'Anwpirijr  v.  r.  'Apwolrnc, 
A  rorifi'.tl,  which  latter  verse  shows  tliat  it  was  a  desig-  i 
nation  of  the  son  and  not  of  the  father),  a  different  per- 
son from  "Shammoth  the  Harorite"  [q.  v.]  (1  Chron. 
xi,  27),  or  "Shammah  the  Harodite"  I  q.  v.T  (2  Sam 
xxiii,  25).     SecAGEE. 


2.  "  Jonathan  [q.  v.],  the  son  of  Shage"  (1  Chron. 
xi,  34,  Sept.  6  ' Apapi, Yulg.  Ararite^),  mentioned  in  the 
parallel  passage  (2  Sam.  xxiii,  32)  without  any  such  dis- 
tinction.    See  Shagp:. 

3.  "  Ahiam  [q.  v.],  the  son  of  Sacar"  (1  Chron. xi, 85, 
Sept.  6  'Apapi  v.  r.  'Axap,Vulg.  ^rartVes),  or,  in  the  par- 
allel passage  (2  Sam.  xxiii,  33), less  accurately,  "Ahiam, 
[the]  son  oiSharar  [q.v.]  the  Ararite"  (Heb.  with  the 
art.  ha-Arari',  '''^'^^i>^^,  Sept.  o  'Apadirrjc  v.  r.  'Apai, 
etc., Vulg.  A roriies,  A.  V.  "the  Hararite") .    See  Sacak. 

Haraseth.     See  Kir-Haraseth. 

Harbaugh,  Hexry,  a  prominent  minister  and  writer 
of  the  German  Keformed  Church  in  the  United  States, 
was  bom  Oct.  28, 1817,  near  Waynesborough,  Pa.  He  was 
descended  from  a  German  family,  whose  name  was  Her- 
bach,  and  which  had  come  to  this  coimtry  in  173G  from 
Switzerland.  His  father  was  an  elder  in  the  German 
Reformed  Church  at  Waynesborough.  In  early  youth 
he  manifested  a  desire  to  study  for  the  ministrj',  but  his 
father  was  miwilluig  to  allow  him  to  do  so.  He  there- 
fore found  employment  first  with  a  carjDenter,  and  sub- 
sequently with  a  mill-owner.  After  a  time  he  became 
teacher  in  a  primary  school.  The  money  saved  in  these 
positions  enabled  him  to  enter  in  1840  JIarshaU  College, 
i\Iercersbiu-g,  which  was  at  that  time  imder  the  direc- 
tion of  Dr.Nevin.  Both  the  students'  societies  of  Sler- 
cersburg  College  desired  to  have  him  a  member.  "  We 
have  many  praying  members,"  the  Goetheans  represent- 
ed to  him ;  "  the  others  have  no  religion."  For  Har- 
baugh this  was  a  reason  to  join  the  other  society,  that 
they  might  have  one  to  do  the  praying  for  them.  His 
financial  means  did  not  allow  him  to  finish  his  course  in 
the  college  and  the  Theological  Seminary.  He  spent 
two  years  in  the  former  and  one  in  the  latter,  and,  hay- 
ing passed  his  examination,  became  in  1843  pastor  of 
the  congregation  in  Lewisburg.  In  1850  he  accepted  a 
call  from  the  congregation  in  Lancaster,  which  he  left 
again  in  18G0  for  Lebanon.  In  1863  he  was  elected  by 
the  Sjniod  professor  of  theology  in  the  Seminary  of  INIer- 
cersburg,  in  the  place  of  Prof.  B.  C.  Wolff.  In  this  posi- 
tion he  remained  until  his  death,  which  occurred  Dec. 
28, 1867.  Harbaugh  was  an  indefatigable  worker,  and 
it  was  overexertion  that  brought  on  the  disease  of  the 
brain  by  which  he  was  carried  off.  The  loss  of  his  wife 
and  a  child  in  1847  directed  his  thoughts  to  a  special 
consideration  of  the  state  after  death,  and  thus  called 
for  his  works  on  Heaven,  or  the  Sainted  Bead:— The 
Heavenly  Home:— The  Heavenly  Recognition: — Future 
Life  (3  vols.).  Besides  these,  he  WTOte  The  Golden  Cen- 
ser, a  collection  of  "hymns  and  chants"  for  Sabbath- 
schools:—^  ChihVs  Catechism:— The  Glory  of  Woman: 
—a  volume  of  Poems :— Union  xcith  the  Church : — Youth 
in  Earnest— Life  of  Th.  D.  Fischer :— and  a  Life  of  Mi- 
chael Schlatter,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  German  Re- 
formed Church  in  America  in  the  last  century.  His 
most  important  work  is  the  one  on  The  Fathers  oj  the 
(•erman  Reformed  Church  in  America  (2  vols.).  At  the 
time  of  his  death  he  was  editor  of  the  Mercershurg  Re- 
view, and  also  a  regular  contributor  to  the  columns  of 
the  Reformed  Church  Messenger,  which  latter  relation 
he  sustained  diu-ing  the  last  six  years.  He  was  like- 
wise the  originator  of  the  Guardian,  and  its  editor  for 
seventeen  years,  to  the  close  of  1866,  during  four  of 
which  it  was  published  under  the  direction  of  the  Board 
of  Pubhcation  of  the  (ierman  Reformed  Church.  In 
addition  to  this,  he  furnished  the  reading  matter  for  the 
several  almanacs  published  by  this  board,  and  edited 
the  Child's  Treasury  for  the  first  year  and  a  half  after 
it  came  under  the  direct  control  of  the  Church  Board. 
Dr.  Harbaugh  also  contributed  a  number  of  biograph- 
ical articles  to  this  Cyclopaedia.  AVhile,  for  the  works 
thus  far  mentioned,  he  used  the  Enghsh  language,  he 
is  also  the  author  of  several  excellent  poems  in  the  Ger- 
man-Pennsylvanian  dialect.  In  fact,  the  poems  of  Har- 
liauijjh  belong  among  the  best  that  have  ever  been  writ- 
ten iu  this  dialect.     In  liis  theological  views  Harbaugh 
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was  one  of  tlie  foremost  represcntati\Ts  of  the  school 
■which  cmiihasizes  the  efficiency  of  the  .sacraments,  and 
the  ])riestly  character  of  the  ministry.  In  tlie  Order  of 
Worship  of  tlie  Cierman  Kefonned  Church,  which  was 
puhlislied  in  18GG,  the  hiirial  service  was  from  the  pen 
ofHarbaugh.     (A.J.S.) 

Harbo'na  (lleb.  Charbona',  N3i3"i)l,  prob.  Pers. 
for  ass-driver ;  Sept,  'Oapt/Swd  v.  r.  Qappd),  one  of  the 
seven  eunuchs  of  king  Ahasuerus  or  Xerxes,  command- 
ed by  him  to  exhibit  the  beauty  of  Vashti  (Esth.  i,  10). 
He  was  probably  the  same  with  tlie  one  called  IIarbo- 
NAU  (Heb.  Charbona/i,'  il313'iri,  id.;  Sept.  changes  to 
Bovyo^a')'),  who  suggested  to  the  king  the  idea  of  hang- 
ing llaraau  on  his  own  gallows  (chap,  vii,  9).  B.C.  483- 
473. 

Harbo'nah  (Esth.  vii,  9).     See  Harbona. 

Hardenberg,  Albrecht,  an  eminent  divine,  was 
born  at  Hardenberg,  in  Overvssel,  1510.  While  study- 
ing- thciilogy  at  Louvain,  he  imbibed  the  rcl'ormed  the- 
oliigy,  and  became  a  friend  and  ft)llower  of  Melancthon, 
who  sent  him  to  Cologne.  The  disturbances  there  tlrovc 
him  to  Oklenburg,  where,  and  in  Knyphausen,  he  la- 
bored mitil  his  death  in  1574.  He  is  noted  in  Church 
History  for  his  attempt,  in  165G,  to  introduce  into  the  re- 
public of  Bremen  Calvin's  doctrine  respecting  the  Lord's 
Supper.  For  the  controversy  to  which  this  gave  rise, 
see  Ilerzog,  Beal-Enq/klopddie,  s.  v. ;  also  Mosheim,  C/i. 
Hist.  cent,  xvi,  sec.  iii,  pt.  ii,  ch.  ii ;  Planck,  Hist.  Prot. 
Theol.  vol.  V. 

Hardenberg,  Jacobus  R.,  D.D.,  an  eminent  min- 
ister of  the  IJefonned  (Dutch)  Church  in  America,  was 
born  at  Rosendale,  N.  Y.,  in  1737.  His  early  opportu- 
nities of  education  M-ere  limited,  but  by  persevering  in- 
dustry he  became  a  very  creditable  scholar.  He  was 
ordained  by  the  "Coetus"  in  1757.  and  in  the  long  strife 
between  that  party  and  the  '•  Conferenties"'  in  the  Dutch 
Church,  he  sided  with  the  former.  His  talents  and  rep- 
utation gave  him  great  influence  in  the  final  settlement 
of  these  disjuites.  In  1758  he  became  pastor  of  the 
church  at  Earitan,  N.  J.  Queen's  College  (now  Eut- 
gers')  obtained  its  charter  in  1770.  It  languished  during 
the  Revolution,  but  was  resuscitated,  with  Dr.  Harden- 
berg at  its  head  as  president,  in  178G.  He  died  Oct. 
30,  1790.  —  Sprague,  Annals,  ix,  28.  See  Rei-ormed 
(Dutch)  Church. 

Harding,  Stephen,  a  religious  reformer  of  the 
12tli  century,  was  of  a  noble  English  family.  After 
making  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  he  entered  the  Benedic- 
tine convent  of  St.  Claude  de  Joux.  He  subsequenth' 
was  chosen  abbot  of  the  monastery  of  Bozc,  -ivith  a  view 
to  the  reformation  of  its  discipline.  From  Beze  he  was 
transferred  to  Citeaux.  of  which  monaster}-  he  was  elect- 
ed abbot  in  1109,  on  the  death  of  .Vlberic.  In  1119  he 
drew  up,  conjointly  with  St.  Bernard  (of  Clairvanx)  and 
other  members  of  the  brotherhood,  the  constitution  of 
t'ne  Cistercian  order,  entitled  Carta  Curitatis.  He  re- 
mained at  the  head  of  the  order  until  his  death  in  1134. 
See  Cistercians.     (A.  .J.  S.) 

Harding,  Thomas,  Jesuit,  was  bom  at  Comb-]Mar- 
tin,  in  Devonshire,  in  1512,  '-and  was  educated  at  Barn- 
staple and  Winchester,  whence  he  was  removed  to  New 
College,  Oxford,  of  which  he  became  fellow  in  1536.  In 
1542  he  was  chosen  Hebrew  professor  of  the  university 
by  Henry  YIII ;  but  no  sooner  hail  Edward  \l  ascend- 
ed the  throne,  than  Harding  became  a  zealous  Protes- 
tant. He  seemed,  indeed,  merely  to  be  restrained  bj^ 
prudence  from  ])roceeding  to  great  extremes.  In  the 
country  zealous  Protestants  were  edified  by  his  instruc- 
tions. At  Oxford,  he  himself  received  instniction  from 
Peter  IMartyr.  From  St.  JMary's  pulpit  he  derided  the 
Tridentine  fathers  as  illiterate,  paltn/  jxijiisls,  and  in- 
A-eighed  against  Romish  peculiarities."  On  the  acces- 
sion of  queen  Mary  he  became  again  a  papist,  and  was  j 
made  chaplain  and  confessor  to  Gardiner,  bishop  of  j 
Winchester.     In  1555  he  was  made  treasurer  of  the  ca-  I 


thedral  of  Salisbury.  "Wlien  Elizabeth  came  to  the 
crown  he  coukl  not  muster  face  for  a  new  recantation, 
and  being  deprived  of  his  ]ireferment,  fled  to  Louvain, 
and  became,  says  AA'ootl,  '•  the  target  of  IVi|)ery"  in  a 
warm  controversy  with  bisho]>  Jewel,  against  whom,  be- 
tween 1554  and  15(;7,  he  wrote  seven  pieces."  He  died 
in  1572.  See  Life  o/,hvel;  Zurich  Letters;  Binnet, 
Reformation,  i,  271;  \\ooi\,  Athant  O.nmlni.ies,  vol.  i; 
l)odd,  C/iurch  Jlist.;  Prince,  Wortlii.s  ,f  li<r<in;  Chal- 
mers, General  Bioij.  Diet. ;  Hook,  Lct:ks.  Lluij.  vol.  v, 

Hardouin  (Harduinus),  Jean,  a  Jesuit,  one  of  the 
most  learned,  but  most  eccentric  members  of  his  order, 
wa3  born  A.D.  1G4G,  at  Qiumpcr,  in  Brittany.  His  par- 
adoxes on  ancient  history  are  well  kiio^vn,  and  had  their 
origin  chiefly  m  the  vanity  which  prompted  him  to  ob- 
tain celebrity  at  any  cost.  He  endeavored  to  prove 
that  the  yEneid  ascribed  to  Virgil,  and  the  odes  attrib- 
uted to  Horace,  were  really  composed  by  soriie  nionks 
during  the  INIiddle  Ages !  He  edited  an  etlition  of  the 
Councils  to  the  year  1714  (12  vols,  fol.),  which  is  much 
esteemed.  Sec  Concilia.  This  may  appear  singular, 
considering  that  Hardouin  looked  iqion  all  councils  pre- 
ceding that  of  Trent  as  supposititious.  Father  Brun, 
of  the  Oratory,  knowing  the  opinions  of  the  Jesuit  on 
that  point,  asked  him  one  daj',  '■  How  did  it  happen  that 
you  pubUshed  an  edition  of  the  Councils?"  Hardouin 
answered,  "Only  God  and  I  know  that."  He  died  at 
the  College  of  St.  Louis,  Paris,  Sept.  3, 1729.  His  most 
noted  work  is  his  Chronologice  ex  Niimmis  Antiquis  res- 
titutm  Prolusio  de  Nitmmis  Herodiadmn  (Paris,  1693, 
4to),  in  which  he  labors  to  show  that,  with  few  excep- 
tions, the  writings  ascribed  to  the  ancients  are  wholly 
spurious.  He  wrote  also  Chronologia  Vet.  Testamenti 
(Paris,  1697,  4to)  •.—Commentarius  in  Nov.  Test.  (Amst. 
1741,  fol.) : — J)e  situ  Paradisi  Terrestris  Disqjiisitio  (in 
his  edit,  of  Pliny) : — Plmii  Jlistoria  Naturalis  (in  the 
Delphin  classics): — Opeirt  selecta  (1709,  fol.).  His  Oji- 
era  Omnia  (Amsterdam,  1733,  fol.)  contains  some  curious 
pieces,  among  which  are  his  Pseudo-Virffilius,  Pseudo- 
Horatius,  and  especially  his  A  thei  detecti,  against  Janse- 
nius,  Ajiiauld,  Nicole,  Pascal,  Quesnel,  Des  Cartes,  etc. 
A  posthumous  work  of  his.  Prolegomena  ad  Censwam 
Scriptormn  Vetermn  (1766, 8vo),  contains  his  full  theory 
of  the  production  of  the  classics  by  the  monks  of  the 
IMiddle  Ages.  See  P.  Oudin,  LJloges  de  quelques  aitteiirs 
fran^ais ;  JMoreri,  Grand  Diet,  histor. ;  Dupin,  Bill,  des 
autenrs  eccli's.  xix,  109;  Joiim.  des  Sava7>ts.  June,  172G, 
p.  226 ;  March,  1727,  p.  328 ;  January-April,  1728,  p.  579 ; 
La  Croze,  Dissert,  hist,  sur  divers  sujets,  p.  231 ;  Hoefer, 
Noin'.  Bioff.  Generale,  xxiii,  357, 

Hardt,  HerM/Vkn  von  der.     See  Herjiann. 

Hard-wrick,  Charles,  a  minister  of  the  Church  of 
England,  was  bom  at  Slingsby,  Yorkshire,  September  22, 
1821.  At  fifteen  j-ears  of  age  he  became  pupil  assistant 
teacher  iu  Thornton  Grammar-school,  and  in  1838  he 
was  made  assistant  tutor  in  the  academy  at  jMalton.  In 
1840  he  entered  the  LTniversity  of  Cambridge  (Catha- 
rine's Hall),  graduating  m  1844  as  first  senior  optimc. 
In  1845  he  obtained  a  fellowship  in  Catharine's  Hall;  iu 
1851  he  was  ajipointed  Cambridge  preacher  at  the  Chap- 
el Royal,  Whitehall ;  and  in  1853,  professor  of  divinity 
in  Queen's  College,  Birmingham,  which  ofiice  he  held 
only  for  a  few  months.  In  1855  he  was  made  lecturer 
in  divinity  in  King's  College,  Cambridge,  and  '•  Chris- 
tian Advocate."  In  fulfilling  the  latter  office,  he  pre- 
pared a  work  (incomplete,  but  yet  of  great  A-alue  to  the 
new  science  of  Comparative  Theology),  under  the  title 
Christ  and  other  Masters;  an  Historical  Lnquiry  into 
some  of  the  chief  Parallelisms  and  Contrasts  betrreen  Chris- 
tianity/ and  the  Relirjious  Systems  of  the  Ancient  World 
(London  and  Cambridge,  2d  edit.  1853.  2  vols.  fcji.  8vo). 
During  a  summer  tour  he  -was  killed  by  a  fall  in  the 
Pyrenees,  Aug.  18,  1859.  His  literary  activity  was  very 
great,  and  it  was  accompanied  by  thorough  scholarship 
and  accuracy.  Besides  editing  a  number  of  works  for 
the  University  press  and  for  the  Percy  Society,  he  pub- 
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lished  the  foUowing,  which  are  likely  to  hold  a  durable 
place  in  theological  Uterature,  viz.,  .4  History  of  the  Thir- 
t,j-m„e  A  rtides  (Cambridge,  1851 ;  2d  ed.  revised,  1859 ; 
reprinted  in  I'liUadelphia,  12mo)  -.—Twenty  Sermons  for 
Tuu-ii  Comjrerjiilions  (1853,  cr.  8vo) :— 1  History  of  the 
Christum  Church,  Middle  Aye  (Cambridge,  1853,  fcp. 
8vo) :— -1  Hustory  of  the  Chiistian  Church  during  the 
B formation  (Cambridge,  185G,  {c\).Svo).— Sketch  prefix- 
ed to  second  edition  of  Christ  and  other  Masters  (1863). 

Hardy,  Nathaniel,  V.IK  an  English  cUvine,  was 
btmi  in  London  in  1G18;  was  educated  at  Magdalen  HaU, 
Oxford,  and  became  rector  of  St.  Dionis  Back,  London. 
He  was  a  decided  Royalist,  and  yet  remained  a  popular 
preacher  during  the  Commonwealth.  In  1660  he  be- 
came archdeacon  of  Lewes  and  dean  of  Rochester.  He 
fUed  iu  1670.  His  publications  are.  The  first  Ejmtle  of 
John  unfolded  and  applied  (Loud.  1656,  4to)  ■.—Sermons 
on  solemn  Occasions  (London,  1658, 4to)  :— Sermon  on  the 
Fire  of  London  (Lond.  1666, 4to).— DarUng,  Cyclop).  Bib- 
Uoyraphica,  i,  1394. 

Hardy,  Robert  Spence,  an  English-Methodist 
missionary,  was  born  at  I'reston,  Lancashire,  July  1, 1803, 
and  was  trained  in  the  house  of  his  grandfather,  a  print- 
er and  bookseller  in  York.  In  1825  lie  was  admitted  to 
the  British  Conference,  and  appointed  missionary  to  Cey- 
lon, in  which  lield  he  labored  with  great  zeal  for  twen- 
ty-three years.  In  1862  he  was  appointed  superintend- 
ent of  the  South  Ceylon  INIission.  To  the  ordinary  la- 
bors of  a  missionary  Mr.  Hardy  added  an  amount  of  lit- 
erary activity  sufficient  to  have  occupied  the  whole  life 
of  an  ordinarj'  man.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  he 
and  liis  colleague  Gogerly  (q.  v.)  have  thrown  more 
liglit  upon  the  Buddhism  of  Ceylon,  and  upon  Pali  lit- 
erature, tlian  all  other  English  writers.  His  culture, 
in  the  course  of  his  studies,  became  very  wide;  he  read 
Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  French,  Portuguese,  and  Sin- 
ghalese ;  and  his  acquaintance  with  the  l*ali  and  Sans- 
crit was  not  only  large,  but  accurate.  Towards  the  end 
of  liis  life  lie  returned  to  England,  and  served  as  minis- 
ter on  several  important  circuits.  He  died  at  Heading- 
ley,  Yorkshire,  April  16, 1868.  At  the  time  of  his  mor- 
tal seizure  lie  was  engaged  upon  a  work  entitled  Ch)-is- 
iiiinily  and  Buddhism  compared.  His  most  important 
fiuliliiritions  are  Eastern  Mn)„i<-/,!.^i,/.  mi  Account  of  the 
Oriiiiii.  Laws,  Discipline,  Sdci III  \V 
der  if  Mendicants  fitinidiil  hi/  (;,,t,i 
1850",  8vo)  -.—A  Miinnnl  i/nuililh 
velopment,  translaliil j'/um  Siinihnli 
8vo)  -.—The  Legends  and  Theories 

pared  with  History  and  Science  (1867,  cr.  8vo) Wesley- 

an  Minutes,  1868,  p.  25. 

Hardy,  Samuel,  an  English  divine,  was  bom  in 
172(t.  and  eihicated  at  Emanuel  College,  Cambridge, 
where  he  became  fellow.  He  was  for  many  years  rec- 
tor of  Blakeidiam,  Suffolk,  and  died  in  1793.  '  He  pub- 
lished Xalure  ami  Ends  of  the  Eucharist  (London,  1784. 
8vo) :— Principal  l'rop}„ci,s  of  the  O.  and  N.  Test,  com- 
pared and  explained  {Ijmhm,  1770, 8vo)  i—Norum  Test. 
Grtrrnm  cum  schidiis  lhi'ol„>/iris,  etc.  (3d  ed.  Lond.  1820, 
2  vols.  Hvo),  the  aiuiotations  in  which  are  chielly  taken' 
frorij  l-nole's  Synopsis.— Darling, Cyclop. Biblioyraphica . 

Hare  (HaS'lX,  arne'helh;  according  to  Bochart 
[llitroz.  i,  5)94 j,"  from  rr^N,  to  crop,  and  'Z!^':,  fruit ; 
Arab,  arneb  and  Syr.  ariuho,  a  hare;  Sept.  xo'^'oyp^- 
Xioc  and  Saavirovi:,  Vulg.  l,pus  and  charofp-yllus,  both 
versions  interchanging  it  with  "coney")  occurs  in  Lev. 
xi,  6,  and  Deut.  xiv,  7,  and  in  both  iiistances  it  is.  pro- 
Inl.iied  from  being  used  as  food  because  it  chews  the 
cud,  altiuHigh  it  has  not  the  hoof  divided.  But  the 
lian'  belongs  to  an  order  of  mammals  totally  distinct 
from  the  ruminantia,  wliicli  are  all,  without  exceiition, 
bisulea.  tlu'  camel's  hoof  alone  oflrering  a  jiartial  modifi- 
cation (Ehrenberg,  Mammalia,  pt.  ii).  The  stomach  of 
rodents  is  single,  aiul  the  motion  of  the  mouth,  except- 
ing when  they  masticate  some  email  portion  of  food  re- 
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ser^^ed  in  the  hollow  of  the  cheek,  is  more  that  of  the 
lips,  when  in  a  state  of  repose  the  animals  are  engaged 
in  working  the  incisor  teeth  upon  each  other.  This 
practice  is  a  necessary  condition  of  existence,  for  the 
friction  keeps  them  fit  for  the  purpose  of  nibbling,  and 
prevents  their  growing  beyond  a  proper  length.  As 
hares  do  not  subsist  on  hard  substances,  like  most  of  the 
genera  of  the  order,  but  on  tender  shoots  and  grasses, 
they  have  more  cause,  and  therefore  a  more  constant 
craving,  to  abrade  their  teeth;  and  this  they  do  in  a 
manner  which,  combined  with  the  slight  trituration  of 
the  occasional  contents  of  the  cheeks,  even  modern  writ- 
ers, not  zoologists,  have  mistaken  for  real  rimiination. 


Hare  of  Mount  Sinai. 

Physiological  investigation  having  fidly  determinca 
these  questions,  it  follows  that,  both  with  regard  to  the 
shaphan  ("coney")  and  the  hare,  we  shoidd  under- 
stand the  original  in  the  above  passages,  rendered 
"  chewing  the  cud,"  as  merely  implying  a  second  mas- 
tication, more  or  less  complete,  and  not  necessarily  that 
faculty  of  true  ruminants  which  derives  its  name  from 
a  power  to  draw  up  aliment  after  deglutition,  when 
worked  into  a  ball,  from  the  first  stomach  into  the 
mouth,  and  there  to  submit  it  to  a  second  grinding  pro- 
cess. The  act  of  "chewing  tlie  cud"  and  "re-chewing" 
being  considered  identical  by  the  Hebrews,  the  sacred 
lawgiver,  not  being  occupied'  with  the  doctrines  of  sci- 
ence, no  doubt  used  the  expression  in  the  sense  in  which 
it  was  then  understood  (compare  Michaelis,  Anmerk.  ad 
loc).     It  may  be  added  that  a  similar  opinion,  and  con- 
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llai( 
sequent  rejection  of  the  hart  a^  lood,  per\adcd  many 
nations  of  antiquity,  Avho  derived  their  origin,  or  their 
doctrines,  from  a  Shemitic  source;  and  that,  among 
others,  it  existed  among  the  British  Celtfe,  probably 
even  before  they  had  any  intercourse  with  Phoenician 
merchants.  Thus  the  Turks  and  Armenians  abstain 
from  its  Hesh  (Taveniier,  Travels,\i\,  154),  also  the  Ara- 
bians (Russell's  Alejipo,  ii,  20),  and  even  the  Greeks  and 
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Romans  avoided  it  (lleTmann,  ad  Lucicai.  co»sc7-ih.  hist.  p. 
135 ;  I'.  Castellan.  iJe  canm  esu,  iii,  5,  ill  Groiiov.  Thesaur, 
ix)  on  sanitan'  grounds  (Aristotle,  Hist.  Aniin.  iv,  5; 
Pliny,  //.  iV.  xxviii,  79) ;  but  the  Bedawln,  who  have  a 
peculiar  mode  of  dressing  it,  are  fond  of  its  Hesh, 

There  are  two  distinct  species  of  hare  in  Syria :  one, 
Lepits  Sp-i(iciis,  or  SjTian  hare,  nearly  equal  in  size  to 
the  common  European,  having  the  fur  ochrj-  buif ;  and 
Lepus  Sinailictts,  or  hare  of  the  desert,  smaUcr  and 
brownish.  They  reside  in  the  localities  indicated  by 
their  trivial  names,  and  are  distinguished  from  the  com- 
mon li'are  by  a  greater  length  of  ears,  and  a  black  tail 
with  wliite  fringe.  There  is  found  in  Egypt,  and  high- 
er up  the  Nile,  a  third  species,  represented  in  the  out- 
line paintings  on  ancient  monuments,  but  not  colored 
with  that  delicacy  of  tint  required  for  distinguishing  it 
from  the  others,  excepting  that  it  appears  to  be  marked 
with  the  black  speckles  which  characterize  the  existing 
species. — Kitto.  The  ancient  Egyptians  coursed  it  with 
greyhounds  as  we  do,  and  sometimes  captured  it  alive 
and  kept  it  in  cages.     "Hares  are  so  plentiful  in  the 


Ancieut  Egyptian  carrying  Hares.  From  the  Mouumeuts. 
environs  of  Aleppo,"  says  Dr.  Russell  (ii,  158), '-that  it 
was  no  imcommon  thing  to  see  the  gentlemen  who  went 
out  a  sporting  twice  a  week  return  with  four  or  live 
brace  hung  in  triumph  at  the  girths  of  the  servants' 
horses."  Hares  arc  hunted  in  Syria  with  greyhound 
and  falcon. 

HarC:  Augustus  William  (brother  of  Julius 
Charles,  sec  below),  was  bom  in  1794,  graduated  at  Ox- 
ford, became  fellow  of  New  College,  and  in  1829  rector 
of  Alton  Barnes,  Wiltshire.  In  conjunction  with  his 
brother,  he  wrote  Guesses  at  Truth  (3d  ed.  Lond.  1847,  2 
vols.  18mo).  He  also  published  iSe)-7nons  to  a  Country 
Congregation  (London,  4th  ed.  1839,  7th  ed.  1851 ;  New 
York,  1839,  8vo),  which  are  models  of  clear  and  practi- 
cal discourse  from  the  pulpit.    He  died  in  1834  at  Rome. 

Hare,  Ed-ward,  an  English  JMethodist  minister, 
•\\'as  born  at  Hull  Sept.  19,  1774,  and  received  his  early 
education  under  Jlilner,  author  of  the  Church  History. 
Having  a  turn  for  the  sea,  he  became  a  sailor,  and  in 
1793,  while  a  ship-boy,  was  converted,  and  began  to  hold 
rehgious  services  among  the  sailors.  During  the  French 
war  he  was  twice  taken  prisoner ;  and  after  his  second 
liberation,  in  1796,  he  abandoned  the  sea.  He  was 
admitted  into  the  itinerant  ministrj'  of  the  Wesleyan 
Church  in  1798,  and  for  twenty  years  was  an  acceptable 
and  faithful  minister  of  the  Gospel.  His  last  station 
was  Leeds.  He  died  of  consumption  at  Exeter  in  the 
spring  of  1818.  Hare  was  a  clear  and  forcible  writer, 
and  produced  several  valuable  apologetical  and  contro- 
versial works  on  JMethodist  doctrine.  Perhaps  the  most 
important  of  these  are  A  Treatise  on  the  ScripturalDoc- 
trine  of  Justification  (2d  ed.,  with  Preface  by  T.  .Jack- 
eon,  Loudon,  1839,  12mo ;  also  reprinted  in  iiew  York, 
12mo).  See  also  Sermons  published  from,  hi.i  Mami- 
tcripts,  tcith  a  Memoir  of  Hare  by  Josejih  Benson  (Lon- 
don, 1821).— Wesleyan  Minutes,  1818;  Life  of  Dr.  Jabez 
ch.  viv. 


Hare,  Francis,  bishop  of  Chichester,  was  born  at 
London  about  1()G5.  He  studied  at  Eton  and  at  King's 
College,  Cambriilge  ;  and,  having  been  employed  as  tu- 
tor to  lord  Blandibrd,  son  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough, 
the  latter  caused  him  to  be  appointed  general  chaplain 
of  the  army.  In  consequence  of  services  rendered  to 
the  AVhig  party,  he  was  successively  made  dean  of 
Worcester  in  1708,  of  St.  Paul's  in  172C,  bishop  of  St. 
Asaph  in  1731,  and  transferred  in  the  same  year  to  the 
see  of  Chichester.  He  died  in  1740.  He  wrote  a  work 
on  The  Difficulties  and  Discouragements  attending  the 
Study  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  Way  of  private  Judgment, 
which  was  condemned  for  its  tendency  to  scepticism. 
He  is  chiefly  famous  hr  his  Book  of  Psalms,  in  the  He- 
breic,  put  into  the  original  poetical  Metre  (Psalmorura 
Liber  in  Versiculos  metricc  Divisus,  Lond.  173G,8vo),  an 
attempt,  now  deemed  hopeless,  to  reduce  Hebrew  poetry 
to  metre,  in  which  he  was  defended  by  Dr.  Edwards, 
and  assailed  by  Dr.  Lowth.  His  Worts  were  jjublished 
in  4  vols.  8vo  (Lond.  174G),  containing,  besides  the  writ- 
ings above  named,  a  number  of  Sermons.  See  Chal- 
mers, General  Biog.  Diet. ;  Allibone,  Dictionary  of  A  u- 
thors,  i,  785. 

Hare,  Julius  Charles,  one  of  the  brightest  orna- 
ments of  the  Church  of  England  in  the  present  century, 
was  born  Sept.  13,  1795,  at  Hm-stmonceux,  Sussex,  his 
father  being  lord  of  the  manor.  After  a  brilliant  prep- 
aration at  the  Charter  House,  he  went  to  Cambridge  in 
1812,  where  he  gTaduated  B.A.  1816,  M.A.  1819,  and  be- 
came fellow  of  Trinity.  He  was  instituted  to  the  rec- 
tory of  Hm-stmonceux  (the  advowson  of  which  was  in 
his  own  family)  in  1832 ;  was  collated  to  a  prebend  at 
Chichester  in  1851 ;  was  appointed  archdeacon  of  Lewes 
by  bishop  Otter  in  1840 ;  and  nominated  one  of  her  maj- 
estj^'s  chaplains  in  1853.  He  died  at  the  rectorv,  Jau. 
23, 1855. 

In  1827  he  published  the  first  edition  of  Guesses  at 
Truth,  but  his  name  was  first  distinguished  in  the  liter- 
arj'  world  as  one  of  the  translators  of  Niebuhr's  History 
of  Rome,  in  conjunction  with  ]\Ir.  Connop  Thirlwall,  the 
present  bishop  of  St.  David's.  Their  version  was  made 
from  the  second  German  edition,  Avhich  materially  dif- 
fered from  the  first,  and  it  was  first  published  in  the 
year  1828.  It  extends  to  the  first  and  second  volumes 
only  of  the  standard  English  edition ;  the  third  and 
foiu-th  were  translated  by  Dr.  'William  Smith  and  Dr. 
Leonard  Schmitz.  In  18-29  Mr.  Hare  published,  at  Cam- 
bridge,^ Vindication  of  Niebuhr's  Histort/  of  Rome  from 
the  Charges  of  the  Quarterly  Revieic.  Archdeacon  Hare's 
published  works  extend  over  a  period  of  nearly  thirty 
years.  The  most  important  of  them  are.  The  Children 
of  Light:  a  Sermon  for  Advent  (Cambridge,  18-28, 8vo) : 
— Sermons  pi-eached  before  the  University  of  Cambridge 
(Feb.  1839)  -.—The  Victory  of  Faith,  ami  other  Sermons 
(Cambridge,  1840,  8vo)  :—The  Better  Prospects  of  the 
Church:  a  Charge  (1840)  : — Sermons  preached  at  Hurst- 
monceux  Church  (1841,  8vo;  2d  vol.  1849)  -.—The  Unity 
of  the  Church:  a  Sermon  pj-eached  before  the  Chichester 
Diocesan  Association  (1845,  8vo) : — The  Miision  of  the 
Comforter,  and  other  Sermons,  rrith  A'otes  (1846,  2  vols. 
8vo;  Amer.  edit.  Boston,  1854, 12mo)  : — The  Meaits  of 
Unity:  a  Charge, vith  Notes,  especially  on  the  Institution 
of  the  Anglican  Bishopj-ic  at  Jerusalem  (1847.  8vo) : — 
A  Letter  on  the  Agitation  excited  by  the  Appointment  of 
Dr.  Hampden  to  the  See  of  Hereford  (1848,  8vo)  -.—Life 
and  Writings  of  John  Sterling  (1848,  2  vols.  12m(>)  :— 
Guesses  at  Truth,  by  two  Brothers  (3d  edit.  1848,  2  vols. 
18mo)  -.—The  Contest  with  Rome,  espeeicdly  in  reply  to 
Dr.  Neicman  (Lond.  1852,  8vo) : — Vindication  of  Luther 
(Lond.  1854,  8vo).  This  last  is  a  book  of  \-igorous  con- 
troversy, and  refutes,  both  on  critical  and  moral  grounds, 
the  charges  brought  against  the  memory  of  Luther  hj 
Hallam,  NcAvman,  Ward,  and  Sir  A\'illiam  Hamilton. 
These  writers  are  handled  b)'  Hare  with  great,  but  not 
unjust  severity.  There  are  two  admirable  articles  on 
Hare,  giving  a  candid  and  judicious  criticism  of  his  ca- 
reer as  philosopher,  controversialist,  and  theologian,  in 
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the  Methodist  Quarterly  Rerieic,  April  and  July,  185G ; 
reproduced  bv  the  autlior,  Kev.  J.  H.  Kigg,  in  his  Mod- 
ern A  nylkait' T/nolof/i/  (London,  1858, 12mo).  See  also 
Gentleman's  Mar/az'ine,  April,  1855;  Qnurterhj  Review 
(London),  July,  1855 ;  Bliwk-wood's  Magazine,  xliii,  287 ; 
Alliboue,  I>/c//o««r^  of  Authors,  i,785. 

Harel  (Ileb.  with  the  art.  ha-llurel',  bx"inri,  the 
mount  of  God ;  Sept.  to  op«)X,  Vidg. -InW,  Engl.  Vers, 
'•the  altar,"  marg.  '•Harel"),  a  figurative  name  for  the 
altar  of  burnt-offering  (Ezek.  xliii,  15,  first  clause),  called 
(in  tlie  last  clause  and  in  ver.  16)  Ariel  (Engl. Version 
also  "altar").  "Junius  explains  it  of  the  icjxdpa  or 
hearth  of  the  altar  of  burnt-offeruig,  covered  by  the  net- 
work on  which  the  sacrifices  were  placed  over  the  burn- 
ing wood.  This  explanation  Gesenius  adopts,  and  brings 
f<irward  as  a  parallel  the  Arab,  ireh,  '  a  hearth  or  fke- 
place,'  akin  to  the  Heb.  "I^N,  ur,  'light, flame.'  Furst 
(llandii:  s.  v.)  derives  it  from  an  imused  root  ^'^'t^,  hdra, 
'  to  glow,  bimi,'  with  the  termination  -el;  but  the  only 
autlioritv  for  the  root  is  its  presiuned  existence  in  the 
word  n'urel.  Ewald  {Die  Propheten  des  A.B.u,  373) 
identilies  Ilarel  and  Ariel,  and  refers  them  both  to  a  root 
rr^X,  urcih,  akin  to  ^^IX,  iir"  (Smith,  s.  v.). 

Harem.     See  House  ;  PoLYGAin-. 

Haren,  Jean  de,  a  Belgian  theologian,  was  born  at 
Vabnciennes  about  1540.  AVliile  yet  a  youth  he  went 
to  (ieneva,  where  he  was  well  received  by  Calvin.  He 
was  present  at  the  death-bed  of  the  reformer  (1564),  and 
was  for  eigliteen  years  a  Protestant  minister  in  several 
cities.  He  finally  joined  the  Roman  Catholic  Chiu-ch 
at  Antwerp,  March  3, 1586,  and  preached  at  Venloo,  Co- 
logne, Aix-la-Chapclle,  Nancy,  etc.  He  returned  to  Cal- 
vinism in  1610,  and  died  about  1620.  He  wTote  Brief 
D'lKCOurs  des  causes  justes  et  equitahles  qui  out  meues  M. 
Jean  Ifarenjudis  minutre,  de  quitter  la  religion  xrreien- 
dite  reformee,pourse  ranger  au  giron  de  VEglise  cafho- 
l!r/ii(;ctc.  (Anvers,  1587, 12mo) :— thirteen  Catecheses  con- 
tre  Cdlrin  et  les  adrinistes  (Nancy,  1509,  12mo)  -.—Pro- 
fession calholiqiie  de  Jean  Haren  (Nancy,  1599, 12mo) : 
—Kjnfre  et  Ikmamk  chrestienne  de  Jean  Haren  a  Am- 
hroise  Wille,  mimslre  des  estrangers  walons  retirez  en  la 
rille  d\  I  ix-la-Chapelle  (Nancy,  1599, 12mo).  See  Cal- 
nut,  liibl.  de  Lorraine,  p.  479;  Hoefer,  A'o?<f. £%.  Gen^ 
ende,  xxiii,3S0. 

Ha'reph  {\\<th.Chareph',t\':\n,  plucking  off;  Sept. 
'Aptij.  r.  '.Ap.»,  the  "father"  "of  Beth-Gadcr,  and 
"son"  of  Calelj  of  Judah  by  one  of  his  legitimate  wives 
(1  Chron.  ii,  51).  B.C.  cir.  1612.  Tlic  patronvmic 
"Haruphite"  (q.v.)  seems  to  connect  this  with  Hahiph. 

Hareseth.     See  Kik-Hauesetii. 

Haresh.     See  Kib-Hauesh. 

Haresha.     See  Tei^Hauesha. 

Ha'reth  (Ileb.  Che.'relh,  Trm,  the  form  ^''.n,  Chd'- 
rilh,  is  on  account  of  the  pause-accent;  prob.  i.'([.  'C-m 
a  thick,, ;  Sept.  Xapi/Sr  v.  r.  [h^  ■jr6\H  [apparen'tlv 
readnig  -,i3;  so  Josephus,  .1 «/.  vi,  12,4],Vulg.//«,T0, 
a  wood  (l^;;!)  i,,  the  mountains  of  Judah,  where  David 
hid  himself  fr.ni  Saul,  at  the  instance  of  the  prophet 
.nd  (I  Sam  xxM.  5);  ,,robably  situated  among  the 
hills  west  of  Nxho.     See  Fohest. 

Harhai'ah  (Ileb.  Charhagah',  rr^nin,  zeal  of  Je- 
horah;  Sept.  ' .Kpax^a,:),  the  father  Jf'Uzziel  "of  tlie 
goldsmiths,  whicli  latter  re]>aire(l  part  of  the  walls  of 
.Icrusalem  after  tlie  Captivity  (Neh.  iii,  8).     B.C.  ante 

Har'has  il  Kings  xxii.  14).     See  Hasuaii. 

Har'hur  (Heb.  Chm-hur',  ^n^n../;>,yr,  as  in  Deut. 
-xxviii,  22:  Sept.  'Apo.'p),  one  of' the  Nethinini  whose 
posterity  retumcd  from  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezra 
1',  "1:  Xeh.vii,  53).     B.C.  53G. 

Harid.     See  H.vDm. 
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Ha'rim  (Heb.  Charim',  d'ln,  for  tS-^-in,  i.  q.  bil'nn, 
flat-noscA;  Sept.  'Updp,  but  with  many  v.  rr.  especial- 
ly Xaplifi  in  1  Chron.  xxiv,  8,  'Hpi'yu  in  Ezra  ii,  39, 
'Ipdp  in  Neh.  x,  5,  and  'Api  in  Neh.  xii,  15),  the  name 
of  several  men,  mostly  about  the  time  of  the  Captivity. 

1.  The  head  of  the  second  "  course''  of  priests  as  ar- 
ranged by  David  (1  Chron.  xxiv,  8).     B.C.  1014. 

2.  Apparently  an  Israelite,  whose  descendants,  to  the 
number  of  320  males,  or  1017  in  all,  returned  from  Bab- 
ylon with  Zerubbabel  (Ezra  ii,  32,  39;  Neh.  vii,  35,  42. 
But  as  among  these  some  are  enumerated  (Ezra  x,  21) 
as  priests  in  the  corresponding  lists  of  those  who  re- 
nounced their  Gentile  wives,  and  others  (Ezra  x,  31)  as 
ordinary  Israelites,  it  maj'  be  doubted  whether  Harim 
was  not  rather  a  place  whose  inhabitants  are  here  spo- 
ken of,  like  others  in  the  same  list.  Accordingly, 
Schwarz  identifies  it  with  a  village  Charim,  situated, 
according  to  him,  on  a  bay  of  the  sea  eight  Eng.  miles 
north-east  of  Jaffa  (Palest,  p.  142).  He  probably  means 
eZ-//rt?YW«-Ali-Ibn-Aleim  (Eobinson,  Researches,  iii,  46), 
but  his  explanation  of  the  compound  name  is  not  at  all 
satisfactorj'.  A  better  supposition,  perhaps,  is  that  Ha- 
rim in  these  latter  passages  stands  patronjTnically  as  a 
representation  of  the  family,  q.  d.  Berte-IIarim.  See 
Elajf. 

3.  The  father  of  IMalchijah,  which  latter  repaired 
part  of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii,  11).  B.C.  ante 
446.     Perhaps  identical  with  No.  2. 

4.  One  of  the  priests  that  returned  from  Babylon 
with  Zerubbabel  (Neh.  xii,  3,  where  the  name  is  given 
as  Rehuji  ;  but  compare  ver.  15,  where  his  son  Adna  is 
named).     B.C.  536.     Perhaps  the  same  as  No.  3. 

5.  One  of  those  named  fu-st  among  the  signers  of  the 
sacred  covenant  of  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x,  5).  B.C.  cir. 
410.     Perhaps  i.  q.  No.  3. 

6.  Another,  a  chief  of  the  people,  in  the  same  list 
(ver.  27).  B.C.  cir.  410.  Perhaps  to  be  explained  like 
No.  2. 

Har'iph  (Heb.  Chariph',  ?]"i"iri,  aittumncd  rain; 
Sept.  'Apiip,  'Apif),  the  name  apparently  of  two  men. 

1.  An  Israelite  whose  descendants  (or  possibly  a  place 
whose  inhabitants),  to  the  number  of  112,  returned  from 
Babylon  with  Zerubbabel  (Neh.  vii,  24).  In  Ezra  ii, 
18,  the  name  is  written  in  the  sjmonATnous  form  Jorah. 
B.C.  ante  536.  Perhaps  identical  with  the  Hakepii  of 
1  Chron.  ii,  51.     See  Haruphite. 

2.  One  of  the  chief  of  the  people  who  subscribed  the 
covenant  of  fidelity  to  Jehovah  with  Nehemiah  (Neh. 
X,  19).  B.C.  cir.  410.  Perhaps  the  name  is  here  only 
a  patronymic  contraction  for  Ben-Hai-ij)h.    Sec  Harim. 

Harlay  -  ChanvaHon,  Francis  be,  archbishop 
of  Rouen  and  afterwards  of  Paris,  was  bom  in  the  latter 
city  Aug.  14,  li;25.  He  studied  at  the  College  of  Na- 
varre, and  was  immediately  appointed  abbot  of  Jumieges 
by  his  uncle,  the  archbishop  of  Rouen,  whom  he  suc- 
ceeded in  office,  Dec.  28,  1651.  The  looseness  of  his 
morals  ill  fitted  him  for  such  a  position;  yet, connecting 
himself  with  cardinal  INIazarin,  he  managed  to  indulge 
his  evil  propensities  without  losing  his  credit.  He  rep- 
resented the  clergy  at  the  coronation  of  Louis  XIV  in 
1654,  and  is  said  to  have  officiated  at  the  marriage  of 
this  king  with  madame  de  IMaintenon.  His  name,  his 
fortune,  and  the  flatteries  he  showered  upon  the  king 
caused  him  to  be  made  archbishop  of  Paris  Jan.  3, 1671, 
and  he  received  numerous  other  marks  of  the  royal  fa- 
vor. He  died  at  Conflans,  where  he  possessed  a  fine  es- 
tate, Aug.  6,  1695.  A  ready  eloquence  was  joined  in 
him  to  great  ambition,  the  utmost  want  of  principles, 
and  great  intolerance.  At  Dieppe,  where  he  was  mas- 
ter as  temporal  lord,  he  obliged  tlie  Protestants  to  come 
to  the  cathedral  and  listen  to  the  sermons  he  delivered 
as  spiritual  lord.  He  was  one  of  the  prime  movers  of 
the  revocation  of  the  ecUct  of  Nantes.  Although  a 
member  of  the  French  Academy,  and  very  fond  of  mak- 
ing speeches,  none  of  his  discourses  were  published.  He 
published,  however,  the  Synodicon  Parisiense,  an  ac- 
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count  of  all  the  synorls  held  by  his  predecessors.  See 
Legendre,  Vie  de  Harlm/  (Par.  1720,  4to) ;  Siivigne,  Let- 
tr('>i  (1818),  X,  121,  128);  Bausset, //«s^  de  Feiwlon  (2d 
ed.),  i,  51,  55;  Hoefer,  Now.  Biofji.  Geneixde,  xxiii,  403. 

Harlot,  WHORE,  etc.,  are  terms  used  somewhat  pro- 
misciHHisly  in  the  Auth.  Vers,  for  several  Heb.  words  of 
widely  different  import, 

1. 1'roperly  MSiT  (zoiiah',  participle  from  Tlil,  to plai/ 
the  harluf,  Sept.  7ro()i'?;,Yulg.  meretrir,  both  these  latter 
terms  referring  to  prostitution  for  mercenary  motives), 
which  occiurs  frequently,  and  is  often  rendered  in  our 
version  by  the  first  of  the  above  English  words,  as  in 
Gen.  xxxiv,  31,  etc.,  and  sometimes,  without  apparent 
reason  for  the  change,  by  the  second,  as  in  I'rov.  xxiii, 
27,and  elsewhere.  In  Gen.  xxxviii,  15,  the  word  is  HSIT, 
"  harlot,"  which,  however,  becomes  changed  to  tld'lp, 
"  harlot,"  in  vers.  21, 22,  which  means,  literally,  a  conse- 
crated woman,  a  female  (perhajjs  priestess)  devoted  to 
prostitution  in  honor  of  some  heathen  idol.  The  distinc- 
tion shows  that  Judah  sujiposed  Tamar  to  be  a  heathen  : 
the  facts,  therefore,  do  not  prove  that  prostitution  was 
then  practised  between  Hebrews. 

That  this  condition  of  persons  existed  in  the  earliest 
states  of  society  is  clear  from  Gen.  xxxviii,  15.  From 
that  account  it  woidd  ajipear  tliat  the  "  veil"  ^vas  at  that 
time  peculiar  to  harlots.  Judah  thought  Tamar  to  be 
such  "  because  she  had  covered  her  face."  Mr.  Bucking- 
ham remarks,  in  reference  to  this  passage,  that  "  the 
Turcoman  women  go  unveiled  to  this  day"  {Travels  in 
Megojfolamia,  i,  77).  It  is  contended  by  Jahn  and  oth- 
ers that  in  ancient  times  all  females  wore  the  veil  (Bibl. 
Archceol.  p.  127).  Possibly  some  peculiarity  in  the  size 
of  the  veil,  or  the  mode  of  wearing  it,  may  have  been 
(Prov.  vii,  10)  the  distinctive  dress  of  the  harlot  at  that 
period  (see  New  Translation,  by  the  Rev.  A.  De  Sola, 
etc.,  p.  116,  248-9).  The  priests  and  the  high-priest 
were  forbidden  to  take  a  wife  that  was  {had  been,  Lev. 
xxi,  14)  a  harlot.  Josephus  extends  the  law  to  all  the 
Hebrews,  and  seems  to  ground  it  on  the  prohibition 
against  oblations  arising  from  prostitution,  Dent,  xxiii,  18 
(.1  nt.  iv,  8, 23).  The  celebrated  case  of  Rahab  has  been 
much  debated.  She  is,  indeed,  called  by  the  word  usu- 
ally signifying  harlot  (Josh,  ii,  1 :  vi,  17  ;  Sept.  -Koprt] ; 
Yulg.  meretrir;  and  in  Heb.  xi, 31 ;  James  ii,  25) ;  but 
it  has  been  attempted  to  show  that  the  word  may  mean 
an  innkeeper.  See  Rahab.  If,  however,  there  were 
such  persons,  considering  what  we  know  of  Canaanitish 
morals  (Lev.  xviii,  27),  we  may  conclude  that  they 
would,  if  women,  have  been  of  this  class.  The  next  in- 
stance introduces  the  epithet  of '-strange  woman."  It 
is  the  case  of  Jephthah's  mother  (Judg.  xi,  2),  who  is 
also  called  a  harlot  {irnpyr} ;  meretrix) ;  but  the  epithet 
tTinX  ln"-"X  {achereth),  ^^ strange  Avoman,"  merely  de- 
r\otes/oreign  extraction.  Josephus  says  ^ivof  Trtpt  rrjv 
lxr]T(pa,  "a  stranger  by  the  mother's  side."  The  mas- 
terly description  in  Prov.  vii,  6,  etc.  may  jiossibly  be  that 
of  an  abandoned  jnomVrf  woman  (ver.  19,  20),  or  of  the 
solicitations  of  a  courtesan,  "fair  speech,"  under  such  a 
pretension.  The  mixture  of  religious  observances  (ver. 
14)  seems  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  "  the  gods  are  ac- 
tually worshi^iped  in  many  Oriental  brothels,  and  frag- 
ments of  the  offerings  distributed  among  the  frequent- 
ers" (Dr.  A.  Clarke's  Comment,  ad  loc).  The  represen- 
tation given  by  Solomon  is  no  douht  founded  upon  facts, 
and  therefore  shows  that  in  his  time  prostitutes  plied 
their  trade  in  the  "streets"  (Prov.  vii,  12;  ix,  14,  etc; 
Jer,  iii,  2;  Ezek,  xvi,  24,  25,31),  As  regards  the  fash- 
ions in\'olved  in  the  practice,  similar  outward  marks 
seem  to  have  attended  its  earliest  forms  to  those  which 
we  trace  in  the  classical  writers,  e,  g.  a  distinctive  dress 
and  a  seat  by  the  -.vay-side  (Gen.  xxxviii,  14  ;  compare 
Ezek.  xvi,  Ig,  25;  Bar.  vi,  43;  Petron.  Arb.  Sat.  xvi; 
Juv.  vi,  118  foU, ;  Dougtaei  Analect.  Sacr.  Exc,  xxiv). 
Public  singing  in  the  streets  occurs  also  (Isa.  xxiii,  10; 
Ecclus,  ix,  4).     Those  who  thus  pubUshed  their  infamy 


were  of  the  worst  repute ;  otlicrs  had  houses  of  resort, 
and  both  classes  seem  to  have  been  known  among  the 
Jews  (Prov.  vii,  8-12;  xxiii,  28;  Ecclus.  ix,  7,  8);  the 
two  women,  1  Kings  iii,  IG, lived  as  Greek  heta^rje  some- 
times did,  in  a  house  together  (Smith,  Z'ic^  Gr.  and  Ro- 
man Ant.  s.  V.  Heta;ra).  The  banefiU  fascination  as- 
cribed to  them  in  Prov.  vii,  21-23,  may  be  compared 
with  what  Chardin  says  of  similar  effects  among  the 
young  nobility  of  Persia  (Voyages  en  Perse,  i,  163,  ed. 
1711),  as  also  may  Luke  xv,  30,  for  the  sums  lavished  on 
them  {ib.  162).  In  earlier  times  the  price  of  a  kid  is 
mentioned  (Gen.  xxxviii),  and  great  wealth  doubtless 
sometimes  accrued  to  them  (Ezek.  xvi, 33, 39;  xxiii,  26). 
But  lust,  as  distinct  from  gain,  appears  as  the  induce- 
ment in  Prov.  vii,  14, 15  (see  Dougtaei  Anal.  Sacr.  ad 
loc),  where  the  victim  is  further  allured  by  a  promised 
sacrificial  banquet  (comp.  Ter.  Enn.  iii, 3).  The  "har- 
lots" arc  classed  with  "  publicans,"  as  those  who  laj'  un- 
der the  ban  of  society  in  the  N.  T.  (jMatt.  xxi,  32),  No 
doubt  they  midtipUed  with  the  increase  of  polygamy, 
and  consequently  lowered  flie  estimate  of  marriage. 
The  corrupt  practices  imported  by  Gentile  converts  into 
the  Church  occasion  most  of  the  other  passages  in  which 
allusions  to  the  subject  there  occur,  1  Cor,  v,  1,  9, 11 ;  2 
Cor,  xii,  21 ;  1  Thess,  iv,  3 ;  1  Tim,  i,  10,  The  decree, 
Acts  XV,  29,  has  occasioned  doubts  as  to  the  meaning  of 
TTopvila  there,  chiefly  from  its  context,  which  may  be 
seen  discussed  at  length  in  Deyling's  Observ.  Sacr.  ii, 
470,  sq, ;  Schottgen,  JIo?:  Ilebr.  i,  468 ;  Spencer  and 
Hammond,  ad  loc.  The  simplest  sense,  however,  seems 
the  most  probable.  The  children  of  such  persons  were 
held  in  contempt,  and  could  not  exercise  privileges  nor 
inherit  (John  viii,  41 ;  Deut.  xxiii,  2  ;  Judg.  xi,  1,  2). 
The  term  "  bastard"  is  not,  however,  applied  to  any  ille- 
gitimate offspring  bom  out  of  wedlock,  but  is  restricted 
by  the  Rabbins  to  the  issue  of  any  connection  witMn 
the  degrees  prohibited  by  the  law.  A  mamzer,  accord- 
ing to  theMishna  {Yebamoth,i\,  13), is  one,  says  R.Alii- 
ba,  who  is  born  of  relations  between  whom  marriage  is 
forbidden.  Simeon  the  Temanite  says  it  is  every  one 
whose  parents  are  lial  le  to  the  punishment  of  "cutting 
off"  by  the  hands  of  Heaven ;  R.  Joshua,  everj'  one 
whose  parents  are  liable  to  death  by  the  house  of  judg- 
ment, as,  for  instance,  the  offsjiring  of  adulterj-.  On  the 
general  subject,  Michaelis's  Luus  of  Moses,  bk.  a',  art. 
268;  Selden,  De  Ux.  Iltbr.  i,  16;  iii.  12;  and  De  Jur. 
Natur.  V,  4,  together  -with  Schiittgen,  and  the  authori- 
ties there  quoted,  may  be  consulted. 

The  words  ^lIJH'n  rniT^l^  A.V,  "and  they  washed 
his  armor"  (1  Kings  xxii, 38),  should  be,  "and  the  har- 
lots washed,"  which  is  not  only  the  natural  rendering, 
but  ill  accordance  with  the  Sept,  and  Josephus, 

Since  the  Hebrews  regarded  Jehovah  as  the  husband 
of  his  people,  by  virtue  of  the  covenant  he  had  made 
with  them  (Jer.  iii,  1),  therefore  to  commit  fornication 
is  a  very  common  metaphor  in  the  Scriptures  to  de- 
note defection  on  their  part  from  that  covenant,  and 
especially  by  the  practice  of  idolatry.  See  Fornica- 
tion, ilence  the  degeneracy  of  Jerusalem  is  illustra- 
ted by  the  symbol  of  a  harlot  (Isa.  i,  21),  and  even  that 
of  heathen  cities,  as  of  Nineveh  (Nah.  iii,  4).  Under 
this  figure  the  prophet  Ezekiel  delivers  the  tremen- 
dous invectives  contained  in  chaps,  xvi,  xxiii.  In  the 
prophecy  of  Hosea  the  illustration  is  carried  to  a  start- 
ling extent.  The  prophet  seems  commanded  by  the 
Lord  to  take  "  a  wife  of  whoredoms  and  children  of 
whoredoms"  (i,  2),  and  "to  love  an  adulteress"  (iii,  1). 
It  has,  indeed,  been  much  disputed  whether  these  trans- 
actions were  real, or  ])assed  in  vision  only;  but  the  idea 
itself,  and  the  diversified  ajjplications  of  it  throughout 
the  prophecy,  render  it  one  of  the  most  effective  por- 
tions of  Scriptiure.     See  Hosea. 

2.  ridnp  (kedeshah',  from  'C'^';^.  to  consecrate,  occurs 
Gen.  xxxviii,  15,  21,  22;  Deut.  xxiii,  17;  Hos.  iv,  14). 
It  has  ah-eady  been  obsen-ed  tliat  the  jiroper  meaning 
of  the  word  is  consecrated  jirostitute.     The  very  early 
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allusion  to  such  persons,  in  the  first  of  these  passages, 
af,Tees  with  the  accounts  of  them  in  ancient  heathen 
writers.  Herodotus  refers  to  the  "  abominable  custom 
of  the  Babylonians,  who  compelled  ever\'  native  female 
to  attend  the  temple  of  Venus  once  in  her  life,  and  to 
prostitute  herself  in  honor  of  the  goddess"  (i,  199 ;  Ba- 
ruch,  vi,  43).  Strabo  calls  prostitutes,  who,  it  is  well 
known,  were  at  Athens  dedicated  to  Venus,  upoSovXoi 
yuva'iKic,  "consecrated  servants,"  "votaries"  {Geoff.viu, 
37«;  (Jrotius,  Annotat.  on  Banich ;  Beloe's  Herodotus, 
Notes,  i,  272,  LoncL  1806).  The  transaction  related  in 
Numb.  XV,  1-15  (compare  Psa.  cvi,28)  seems  connected 
witli  idolatry.  The  prohibition  in  Deut.  xxiii,  17, "  there 
shall  be  no  H'^np, '  whore,'  of  the  daughters  of  Israel," 
is  intended  to  exclude  such  devotees  from  the  worship 
of  Jeliovah  (see  other  allusions,  Job  xxxvi,  U ;  1  Kings 
xiv,  24;  XV,  12).  The  law  forbids  (Lev.  xix,  29)  the 
father's  compelling  his.  daughter  to  sin,  but  does  not 
mention  it  as  a  vohmtary  mode  of  life  on  her  part  with- 
out his  complicity.  It  could,  indeed,  hardly  be  so.  The 
provision  of  Lev.  xxi,  9,  regarding  the  priest's  daughter, 
m.-iy  Iiave  arisen  from  the  fact  of  his  home  being  less 
guarded,  owing  to  his  absence  when  ministering,  as  well 
as  frtPin  the  scandal  to  sanctity  so  involved.  Perhaps 
such  abominations  might,  if  not  thus  severely  marked, 
Icail  the  way  to  the  excesses  of  Gentile  ritualistic  forni- 
cation, to  which,  indeed,  when  so  near  the  sanctuary, 
they  might  be  viewed  as  approximating  (Michaelis, 
Laws  of  Af OSes,  art.  268).  Yet  it  seems  to  be  assumed 
that  the  harlot  class  would  exist,  and  the  prohibition  of 
Deut.  xxiii,  18,  forbidding  offerings  from  the  wages  of 
such  sin,  is  i)erhaps  due  to  the  contagion  of  heathen  ex- 
ami)lc,  in  whose  worship  practices  abounded  which  the 
Israelites  were  taught  to  abhor.  The  term  there  espe- 
cially refers  to  the  impure  worship  of  the  SvTian  Astarte 
(Numb.  XXV,  1;  comp.  Herod,  i,  199;  Justin,  xviii,  5; 
Strabo,  viii,  .S78;  xii,  559;  Val.  Max.  ii,  6,  15;  August. 
J)e  Cii:  Dei,  iv,  4),  whose  votaries,  as  idolatry  progress- 
ed, would  be  recruited  from  the  daughters  of  Israel ; 
hence  tlie  common  mention  of  both  these  sins  in  the 
I'rophcts,  the  one,  indeed,  being  a  metaphor  of  the  oth- 
er (Isa.  i,  21 ;  Ivii,  8 ;  Jer.  ii,  20 ;  comp.  Exod.  xxxiv,  15, 
16;  Jer.  iii,  1,  2,  6;  Ezek.  xvi, xxiii;  Hos.  i,  2;  ii,  4,  5; 
iv,  H,  13, 14, 15 ;  v,  3).  The  latter  class  would  grow  np 
witli  the  growth  of  great  cities  and  of  foreign  inter- 
course, and  hardly  could  enter  into  the  view  of  the  Mo- 
saic institutes. 

3-  '^'7??  ('"'^■"y'^'>f™n>'^53,tO!(7no/-e),"the  strange 
woman"  (i  Kings  xi,l;  Prov.v,'20;  vi,24;  vii,5;  xxiii, 
27 ;  Sept.  aXKorpia  ;  Vulg.  aliena,  extranea).  It  seems 
probable  tliat  some  of  the  Hebrews  in  later  times  inter- 
l)reted  the  prohibition  against  fornication  (Deut.  xxii, 
41)  as  limited  to  females  of  their  own  nation,  and  that 
tlie  "strange  women"  in  question  were  Canaanites  and 
other  (Icntiies  (Josh,  xxiii,  13).  In  the  case  of  Solo- 
mon they  are  specified  as  Moabites,  Ammonites,  Edom- 
ites,  Zidonians,  and  Hittites.  Tlie  passages  referred  to 
discover  tlie  character  of  these  females.  To  tlie  same 
class  belongs  n^T  {zarah',  from  '^!|T,to  turn  in  as  a  visit- 
«>■);'' 'I'C  stratiije  woman"  (Prov.  v,  3,  20;  xxii,  14: 
xxiii,  33 ;  yvvi]  iru{)vi},  aWorpia  ;  meretrix,  (diena,  ex- 
Iramii):  it  is  s<jmetimcs  found  in  fiOl,  niT  iTi'X  (Prov. 
ii,  16;  vii,  :>).  To  the  same  class  of  females  likewise 
belongs  niinps  n'rx  {kesilut/i',  folly),  '^thefoolM 
woman,"  i.  e.  by  a  common  association  of  ideas  in  the 
•Shemitic  dialects,  swf,d  (Psa.  xiv,  1 ).  The  description 
in  l*rov.  IX,  14,  etc.  lUustrates  the  character  of  the  fe- 
male 90  designated.  To  this  may  be  ad<led  y-|  TrX 
(ni,  wronr/),  "  the  evil  woman"  (Prov.  v,  24). 

In  the  New  Testament  Tropvi;  occurs  in  Matt,  xxi,  31 
32;  Luke  XV,  30;  1  Cor.  vi,  15, 16;  Heb.xi,31;  James 
II,  '-0.  In  none  of  these  passages  does  it  necessarily  im- 
ply prostitution  for  gain.  The  likeliest  is  Luke  xv,  30 
It  18  used  symlmlically  for  a  citv  in  Kcv.  xvii,  1,  5, 15 
IG;  xix,  2,  where  tlie  term  and  aUthe  attendant  imagery 


are  derived  from  the  Old  Testament.  It  may  be  ob- 
ser\-ed  in  regard  to  Tjtc,  which  (Isa.  xxiii,  15. 17)  is  rep- 
resented as  "  committing  fornication  with  all  the  king- 
doms of  the  world  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,"  that  these 
words,  as  indeed  seems  likely  from  those  wliich  ibllow, 
may  relate  to  the  various  arts  which  she  had  employed 
to  induce  merchants  to  trade  with  her  (Patrick,  ad  loc.). 
So  the  Sept.  understood  it,  icTui  i^Tvopiov  TrdaaiQ  raXg 
[SaaiXiiaig  tFiq  olKOVfitvijg  iirl  irpuatoTrov  rrjQ  yijg. 
Schleusner  obser\'es  that  the  same  words  in  Rev.  xviii, 
3  imnj  also  relate  to  commercial  dealings.  (Fesselii  A  d- 
versur.  Sacr.  ii,  27,  1,  2  [Witteb.  1650J  ;  Frisch,  De  mu- 
liere  jieregrina  ap.  Heh:  [Lips.  1744]).— Kitto,  s.  v.; 
Smith,  s.  V.     Compare  Peostitute. 

Harmer,  Thojias,  a  learned  dissenting  divine  of 
England,  was  born  in  Norwich  in  1715,  and  became 
minister  of  a  dissenting  congregation  at  Wattesfield, 
Suffolk.  He  was  much  esteemed  in  the  literary  world 
for  his  attainments  in  Oriental  literatiu-e  and  for  his 
skill  in  antiquities.  Availing  himself  of  some  ]\ISS.  of 
the  celebrated  Sir  John  Chardin,  who  had  travelled  into 
Persia  and  other  Eastern  countries,  Harmer  seized  the 
idea  of  applying  the  information  thus  obtained  to  the 
iUustratioii  of  many  portions  of  the  prophetical  writings, 
and  of  the  evangelists  also.  The  first  volume  of  tlie 
OJjservations  on  various  Passages  of  Scripture  appeared 
in  1764;  in  1776  the  work  agaui  made  its  appearance  in 
tAvo  volumes  octavo,  and  in  1787  were  published  two 
additional  volumes ;  a  foiu-th  edition,  in  four  volumes, 
was  called  for  in  a  short  time  afterwards,  and  a  fifth 
edition  was  edited  by  Adam  Clarke  (Lond.  1816,  4  vols. 
8vo),  with  considerable  additions  and  corrections,  to 
which  is  prefixed  a  life  of  the  author.  Mr.  Harmer  also 
published  Outlines  of  a  neiv  Commentary  on  Solomon's 
Song  (Lond.  1768,  8vo) ;  and  a  posthumous  volume  has 
appeared,  entitled  The  Miscellaneous  Works  of  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Harnm;  with  an  introductory  memoir  by  Wil- 
liam Youngman  (Lond.  1823, 8vo).  IMr.  Harmer  died  in 
1788. — Jones,  Christian  Biography ;  Darling,  Cyclopcedia 
Bibliographica,  i,  400. 

Harmonists  or  Harmonites.  See  Eappists. 
Harmony,  as  a  technical  name  of  a  Biblical  work, 
is  applied  to  books  the  object  of  which  is  to  arrange  the 
Scriptures  in  chronological  order,  so  that  the  mutual 
agreement  of  the  several  parts  may  be  rendered  appar- 
ent, and  the  true  succession  of  events  clearly  under- 
stood. With  this  view  various  scholars  have  compiled 
liarmonies  of  the  Old  Testament,  of  the  New,  and  of 
particular  portions  of  both.  Plarmonies  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament exhibit  the  books  disposed  in  chronological  or- 
der, as  is  done  by  Lightfoot  in  his  Chnmick  of  the  Times, 
and  the  Order  of  the  Texts  of  the  O/il  Tstaiiinit.  and  by 
Townsend  in  his  Old  Testament  arraiigi-d  in  historical 
and  chronologiccd  Order.  Harmonies  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament present  the  gospels  and  epistles  distributed  in 
like  order,  the  latter  being  interspersed  among  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles.  In  this  way  Townsend  has  proceeded 
in  his  valuable  worlc  entitled  The  New  Testament  ar- 
ranged in  chronological  and  historical  Order.  Books, 
however,  of  this  kind  are  so  few  in  number  that  the 
term  hamnony  is  almost  appropriated  by  usage  to  the 
gospels.  It  is  this  part  of  the  New  Testament  which 
has  chiefly  occujiied  the  attention  of  those  inquirers 
whose  object  is  to  arrange  the  Scriptures  in  their  true 
order.  The  memoirs  of  our  Lord  written  by  the  four 
evangelists  have  chiefly  occupied  the  thoughts  of  those 
who  wish  to  show  that  they  all  agree,  and  mutually  au- 
thenticate one  another.  Accordingly,  such  compositions 
are  exceedingly  numerous.  The  four  gospels  narrate 
the  principal  events  connected  with  our  Lord's  abode  on 
earth,  from  his  birth  to  his  ascension.  There  must  there- 
fore be  a  general  resemblance  between  them,  though 
that  of  John  contains  little  in  common  with  the  others, 
being  apparently  supplementarj-  to  them.  Yet  there 
are  considerable  diversities,  both  in  the  order  in  which 
facts  are  narrated,  and  in  the  facts  themselves.     Hence 
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the  difaculty  of  weaving  tlie  accounts  of  the  four  into  a 
continuous  and  chronological  history.  Those  portions 
of  the  gospels  that  relate  to  the  resurrection  of  the  Sav- 
iour have  alw.ays  presented  the  greatest  obstacles  to  the 
compilers  of  harmonies,  and  it  must  be  candidly  admit- 
ted that  the  accounts  of  this  remarkable  event  are  not 
easily  reconciled.  Yet  the  labors  of  West  and  To^vn- 
son,  especially  the  latter,  have  served  to  remove  the 
apparent  contradictions.  In  addition  to  them  may  be 
mentioned  Cranfield  and  Hales,  Avho  have  endeavored 
to  improve  upon  the  attempts  of  their  predecessors. 
See  Gospels. 

lu  connection  with  harmonies  the  term  dkitessaron 
frequently  occurs.  It  denotes  a  continued  narrative  se- 
lected out  of  the  four  gospels,  in  which  all  repetitions 
of  the  same  or  similar  words  are  avoided.  It  is  thus 
the  result  of  a  harmony,  since  the  latter,  properly  speak- 
ing, exhibits  the  entire  texts  of  the  four  evangelists  ar- 
ranged in  corresponding  columns.  In  popular  language 
the  two  are  often  used  synonymously.     See  Diatessa- 

EON. 

The  following  questions  relative  to  harmonies  de- 
mand attention ;  and  in  treating  them,  we  avail  our- 
selves chiefly  of  the  art.  on  the  subject  in  Kitto's  Cyclo- 
jja'dia,  s.  V. 

1.  Have  all  or  ani/  of  the  evangelists  obser\-ed  chro- 
nological arrangement  in  their  narratives?  It  was  the 
opinion  of  Osiander  and  his  followers  that  all  the  evan- 
gelists record  the  focts  of  the  Saviour's  history  in  their 
true  order.  When,  therefore,  the  same  transactions  are 
placed  in  a  different  order  by  the  writers,  they  were 
supposed  to  have  happened  more  than  once.  It  was  as- 
sumed that  they  took  place  as  often  as  they  were  dif- 
ferently arranged.  This  principle  is  too  improbable  to 
require  refutation.  Instead  of  endeavoring  to  solve  dif- 
ficulties, it  boldljr  meets  them  with  a  clumsy  expedient. 
Improbable,  however,  as  the  hypothesis  is,  it  has  been 
adopted  by  Macknight.  It  is  our  decided  conviction 
that  all  the  evangelists  have  not  adhered  to  chronolog- 
ical arrangement. 

The  question  then  arises,  have  all  ner/kcfed  the  order 
of  time?  Newcome  and  many  others  espouse  this  view. 
"  Chronological  order,"  says  this  writer,  "  is  not  precise- 
ly observed  by  any  of  the  evangelists;  John  and  Mark 
obser\'e  it  most,  and  jNIatthcw  neglects  it  most."  Bish- 
op Marsh  supposes  that  jNIatthew  probably  adhered  to 
the  order  of  time,  because  he  was  for  the  most  pait  an 
eye-witness  of  the  facts.  The  others,  he  thinks,  neg- 
lected the  succession  of  events.  The  reason  assigned 
by  the  learned  prelate  in  favor  of  jNIatthew's  order  is  of 
no  weight  as  long  as  the  inspiration  of  ^lark,  Luke,  and 
John  is  maintained.  If  they  were  infallibly  directed  in 
their  compositions,  they  were  in  a  condition  equally  fa- 
vorable to  chronological  narration. 

A  close  inspection  of  Mattliew's  Gospel  will  show  that 
he  did  not  intend  to  mark  the  true  succession  of  events. 
He  gives  us  no  definite  expressions  to  assist  in  arrang- 
ing his  materials  in  their  proper  order.  Veiy  frequent- 
ly he  passes  from  one  occurrence  to  another  without  any 
note  of  time;  sometimes  he  emploj-s  a  tote,  sometimes  tv 
rnlc  t'lfiepaig  tKilvatg,  iv  tKtiv({t  niJ  Kaiptp,  or  tv  tKtivy 
r:j  i6p(Ti.  Rarely  is  he  so  minute  as  to  use  juQ'  yjitpac  fK 
(xvii,  1).  In  short,  time  and  place  seem  to  have  been 
subordinated  to  the  grand  object  which  he  had  in  view, 
viz.  the  lively  exhibition  of  Jesus  in  his  person,  works, 
and  discourses.  In  pursuing  this  design,  he  has  often 
brought  together  similar  facts  and  addresses.  Although, 
therefore.  Kaiser  founds  upon  the  phrases  we  have  ad- 
duced a  conclusion  the  very  reverse  of  ours,  yet  we 
believe  that  JIatthew  did  not  propose  to  follow  chrono- 
logical order.     Tlie  contrarj'  is  obviously  implied. 

IMark,  again,  is  still  more  indefinite  than  Matthew. 
Even  the  fjeneral  expressions  found  in  the  first  gospel 
are  wanting  in  his.  The  facts  themselves,  not  their 
true  succession,  ivere  the  object  of  his  attention.  Chro- 
nological order  is  not  observed  in  his  gospel,  except  in 
so  far  as  that  gospel  agrees  with  Luke's.     Yet  Cart- 


wright,  in  his  TIarmony,  published  about  IfioO,  make* 
the  arrangement  of  Mark  his  rule  for  method. 

With  regard  to  Luke,  it  is  probable  that  he  intended 
to  arrange  everything  in  its  true  place,  because  at  the 
beginning  of  his  work  he  employs  the  term  KuQt^i)Q. 
This  word  is  often  referred  to  succession  of  events,  with- 
out involving  time;  but  it  seems  clearly  to  imjily  ch-o- 
nolofjicul  succession  (compare  Acts  xi,  4).  Although, 
therefore,  Grotius  and  many  others  oppose  the  latter 
view,  we  cannot  but  coincide  with  Beza  when  he  says : 
"  In  harmonia  Evangelistarum  scribenda,  rectiorem  or- 
dinem  servari  putem  si  in  iis  qua;  habent  commiuiia, 
reliqui  ad  Lucam  potius  accommodcntur,  quam  Lucas 
ad  cffiteros"  (comp.  also  Olshausen,  Lie  Echlheit  der  vier 
Canon.  Eramj.  etc.,  i,  82-3,  3d  ed.).  We  may  therefore 
conclude  that  this  evangelist  usually  follows  the  cliro- 
nological  order,  especially  when  such  passages  as  iii,  1 
and  iii,  23  are  considered,  where  exact  notices  of  time 
occur.  But  as  the  gospel  advances,  those  expressions 
which  relate  to  time  are  as  indeterminate  as  Matthew's 
and  Mark's.  Frequently  does  he  pass  from  one  transac- 
tion to  another  without  any  note  of  time ;  and  again,  he 
has  fiiTu  ravra,  h>  fu^  rCov  iimpCav.  In  consequence 
of  this  vagueness,  it  is  ver\'  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  make  out  a  complete  harmony  of  the  gospels  accord- 
ing to  the  order  of  Luke,  because  we  have  no  jirecise 
data  to  guide  us  in  inserting  the  particulars  related  by 
Matthew  and  Mark  in  their  proper  places  in  the  third 
gospel.  All  that  can  be  determined  with  any  degree  of 
probability  is  that  Luke's  order  seems  to  have  been 
adopted  as  the  true,  chronological  one.  AMiethcr  the 
wTiter  has  deviated  from  it  in  any  case  may  admit  of 
doubt.  We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  in  all  minute 
particulars  chronological  arrangement  is  not  observed. 
The  fjeiieral  body  of  facts  and  events  seems  to  partake 
of  this  character,  not  every  special  circumstance  noticed 
by  the  evangelist.  But  -we  are  reminded  that  the  as- 
signment  of  dates  is  distinct  from  chronological  arrange- 
ment. A  WTiter  may  narrate  all  his  facts  in  the  order 
in  which  they  occurred,  without  specifying  the  particu- 
lar time  at  which  they  happened ;  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  may  mark  the  dates  without  arranging  his  narrative 
in  chronological  order.  But  attention  to  one  of  these 
will  naturally  give  rise  to  a  certain  opinion  with  regard 
to  the  other.  The  more  indeterminate  the  notification 
of  time,  the  less  probable  is  it  that  time  was  an  clement 
kept  before  the  mind  of  the  writer.  If  there  be  a  few 
dates  assigned  with  exactness,  it  is  a.  presumption  that 
the  true  arrangement  is  observed  in  other  parts  where 
no  dates  occur.  In  the  succession  of  events  Luke  and 
Mark  generally  agree. 

With  regard  to  John's  Gospel,  it  has  little  in  common 
with  the  rest  except  the  last  two  chapters.  It  is  obvi- 
ous, however,  that  his  arrangement  is  chronological. 
He  carefully  marks,  in  general,  whether  one,  two,  or 
three  days  happened  between  certain  events.  His  gos- 
pel is  therefore  of  great  use  in  compiling  a  sj-nopsis. 

It  thus  appears  that  no  one  gospel  taken  singly  is 
sufficient  to  form  a  guide  for  the  Gospel  harmonist ;  nor 
is  he  justified  in  selecting  any  one  evangelist  as  a  gen- 
eral guide,  modifying  that  single  narrative  only  as  ab- 
solutely demanded  by  the  statements  of  the  other  three. 
He  must  place  them  all  together,  and  select  from  among 
them  as  the  exigencies  in  each  particidar  case  may  re- 
quire. Of  course  he  will  take  definite  notes  of  time  as  a 
peremptory  direction  wherever  they  occur,  and  in  the 
absence  of  these  he  will  naturally  follow  the  oixler  of 
the  majority  of  the  Gospel  nan-atives.  Nor  in  this 
matter  is  he  at  liberty,  as  Stier  has  too  often  done 
(Words  of  Jesus,  Am.  ed.,  i,  31),  to  prefer  one  evange- 
list's authority  to  another,  e.  g.  IVIatthew  or  John  to 
Mark  or  Luke,  on  the  ground  that  the  former  were 
apostles  and  the  latter  not,  for  they  are  all  equally  in- 
spired. Again,  the  same  liberty  or  discretion  that  is 
called  for  in  arranging  the  order  and  date  of  the  ads 
and  joimieys  of  our  Lord  must  be  exercised  in  adjusting 
his  words  and  teachings;  that  is,  the  simple  juxtaposi- 
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some  express  intimation  to  that  eflect;  so  that  incohe- 
rence, where  palpable,  or  want  of  unanimity  in  this  par- 
ticular among  tlie  (iosjiel  reports  or  siunmaries  them- 
selves, requires  the  liarnionizer  to  exercise  the  same 
judgment  in  the  adjustment  as  in  other  particulars. 
(See  the  Meth.  Quart.  Renew,  Jan.  1854,  p.  79.)  With 
these  points  premised  and  duly  observed,  there  is  no 
greater  (Ufficulty  in  adjusting  the  four  accounts  of  our 
Lord's  life  and  "labors  with  a  reasonable  degree  of  cer- 
taintv  than  there  would  be  in  harmonizing  into  one 
consistent  account  the  separate  and  independent  deposi- 
tions of  as  many  honest  witnesses  in  any  case  of  law. 
The  only  real  questions  of  serious  dispute  in  fact,  aside 
from  the  main  one  presently  to  be  mentioned,  are  those 
of  a  purely  chronological  character  affecting  the  general 
date  of  ChrLsfs  ministry  as  a  whole,  and  the  particular 
spot  where  certain  incidents  or  discourses  transpired; 
tlie  rehitire  order  and  position  of  nearly  everything  is 
but  little  disturbed  by  the  various  theories  or  views  as 
to  even  these  points.  Hence  is  evident  the  rashness  of 
those  who  assert,  like  Stier  (Pref.  to  JMatt.  and  jNIark,  in 
Words  of  Jesus),  that  the  construction  of  a  Harmony  of 
the  Gospels  is  impracticable ;  for  in  the  very  same  \vork 
he  forthwith  proceeds  to  construct  and  publish  one  him- 
self. 

2.  What  was  the  duration  of  our  Lord's  ministry? 
This  is  a  question  upon  which  the  opinions  of  the  learn- 
ed have  been  much  divided,  and  which  cannot  be  settled 
with  conclusive  certainty.  In  order  to  resolve  it,  it  is 
iK'ces.-arA'  to  mark  the  different  Passovers  which  Christ 
attended.  Looking  to  the  gospels  by  IMatthew,  Mark, 
and  Lulic,  we  should  infer  that  he  v.-as  present  at  no 
more  tlian  two:  the  (irst  at  the  time  of  his  baptism,  the 
second  immediately  ijefore  his  crucifixion.  But  in  John's 
gospel  three  Passovers  at  least  are  named  during  the  pe- 
riod of  our  Lord's  ministry  (ii,  13;  vi,4;  xi,55).  It  is 
true  that  some  writers  ha\'e  endeavored  to  adapt  the 
giispL'l  of  John  to  the  other  three  by  reducing  the  Pass- 
overs mentioned  in  the  former  to  tiro.  So  Priestley, 
Vossius,  and  Maim.  In  order  to  accomplish  this,  it  was 
conjectured  tliat  TraVya,  in  cli.  vi,  4,  is  an  interpolation, 
and  tlien  tliat  topri]  denotes  some  other  Jewish  festival, 
lii.-liop  I'carce  went  so  far  as  to  conjecture  that  the  en- 
fire  rcrse  has  been  interpolated.  For  these  rash  specu- 
lations there  is  no  authority.  The  received  reading 
must  liere  be  followed  (Liicke's  Commeniar  iiber  Johan- 
nes, 3d  ed.  ii,  104).  In  addition  to  these  passages,  it  has 
been  thought  by  many  that  another  Passover  is  referred 
to  in  v,  1,  where,  although  miaxa  does  not  occur,  ■>)  (op- 
tI]  is  supposed  to  denote  the  same  feast.  But  this  is  a 
subject  of  dispute.  Irena;us  is  the  oldest  authority  for 
explaining  it  of  the  Passover.  Cyril  and  Chrvsostom, 
however,  referred  it  to  the  Feast  of  Pentecost,  an  o])in- 
ion  approved  of  by  Erasmus.  Calvin,  and  Beza;  but  Lii-' 
ther,  (Jhemnitz,  Calovius,  Scaliger,  Cirotius,  and  Light- 
foot  ret\u-ned  to  the  ancient  view  of  Irenreus.  Kepjiler 
seems  to  have  been  tlie  lirst  who  conjectured  that  it 

meant  the  Feast  i^\•l^urim  immediately  j.receding  the  '  we  nave  anv  account  w 
second  Passover.  He  was  followed  bv  Petau,  Lamv. 
DOutrcin,  etc.  Cocceius,  followed  by  "Kaiser,  referred 
U  to  the  /V«.i<  of  Tabernacles ;  while  Keppler  and  Pe- 
tau intimated  that  it  man  pnssihhi  have  f.eeii  the  Feast 
of  Dedication.  Bcngel  dilendcd'tbe  opinion  of  Chrv- 
sostom; while  Hug,  Willi  much  plausil)ilitv,  endeavdrs 
to  show  that  it  alludes  to  the  feast  o{  J'ukm  immedi- 
ately before  the  Passover.  Tlie  latter  view  is  adopted 
by  Tholuck,  Olshausen,  and  Clausen,  though  (ireswell 
maintains  that  the  Passover  is  meant.  It  would  occu- 
l>y  too  much  space  to  adduce  the  various  'considerations 
that  have  been  lu-ged  for  and  against  the  two  leading 
\'|>nnoiis,  viz.  the  I'aJfsover  and  the  Feast  ofPurim.  The 
true  meaning  oi  topri,  (for  Lachmann  has  rightly  omit- 
ted the  article  from  before  it;  see  Tiscliendorf  Xi,r. 
Test.  Tth  ed.  ad  loc.)  is  still  indeterminate 


able  that  the  most  ancient  hj^jothesis  is  correct,  al« 
though  the  circumstances  urged  against  it  are  neither 
few  nor  feeble.  The  following  arguments,  however,  seem 
to  determine  the  question  in  favor  of  the  I'assorer:  ]. 
Had  any  less  noted  festival  been  meant,  it  would,  as  in 
other  cases  (see  chap,  vii,  2 ;  x,  22),  have  been  specified; 
but  in  the  present  case  not  even  the  article  was  required 
to  distinguish  it;  whereas  John  in  one  instance  only 
(vi,  4)  uses  TTciaxa  to  ([ualify  a  following  topr//,  when 
the  latter  is  thus  defined  by  TMv'lovSaiiov.  2.  The  en- 
suing Sabbath  (SsvrtfioTTporog  of  Luke  vi,  1)  can  only 
be  that  which  was  second  after  the  offering  of  the  wave- 
slieaf,  and  first  after  the  Passover-week,  and,  liovi^ever 
interpreted,  shows  that  a  Passover  had  just  preceded, 
for  the  harvest  was  just  ripe.     See  Passover. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton  and  I^lacknigbt  suppose  that  Jive 
Passovers  intervened  between  our  Lord's  baptism  and 
crucifixion.  This  assumption  rests  on  no  foundation. 
Perhaps  the  term  eopri]  in  John  vii,  2  may  have  given 
rise  to  it,  although  fopnj  is  explained  in  that  passage 
by  (TKijvoTnjyia. 

During  the  first  three  centuries  it  was  commonly  be- 
lieved that  Christ's  ministry  lasted  but  one  year,  or  one 
year  and  a  few  months  (Routh,  Reliq.  Sacr.  iv,  218). 
Such  was  the  opinion  of  Clemens  Alexandrinus  {Stro- 
mata,  i,  21;  vi,  11)  and  Origen  (de  Principiis,  iv,  5). 
Euseljius  thought  that  it  continued  for  above  three 
years,  which  hypothesis  became  general.  The  ancient 
hypothesis,  which  confined  the  time  to  one  year,  was  re- 
vived by  Mann  and  Priestley ;  but  Newcome,  with  more 
judgment,  defended  the  common  view,  and  refuted 
Priestley's  arguments.  The  one-year  view  has  found 
few  late  advocates  except  Jarvis  (Introd.  to  History  of 
Church)  and  Browne  {Ordo  Sceclonim).  It  has  been 
well  remarked  by  bishop  Marsh  that  the  Gospel  of  John 
presents  almost  insuperable  obstacles  to  the  opinion  of 
those  who  confine  Christ's  ministrj'  to  one  year.  If 
John  mentions  but  three  Passovers,  its  duration  must 
have  exceeded  two  years;  but  if  he  mentions ,/ti(/?-,  it 
must  have  been  longer  than  three  years.  In  interweav- 
ing the  gospels  of  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke  with  that 
of  John,  the  intervals  between  the  Passovers  are  filled 
up  by  various  transactions.  Were  the  number  of  these 
feasts  determinate  and  precise,  there  would  be  a  general 
agreement  in  the  filling  np  of  the  times  between  them; 
but  in  consequence  of  the  uncertainty  attaching  to  the 
subject.  Harmonies  are  found  materially  to  differ  in  their 
modes  of  arrangement.  One  thing  is  evident,  that  the 
moderns,  in  their  endeavors  after  a  chronological  dispo- 
sition of  the  gospels,  adopt  a  far  more  rational  course 
than  the  ancients.  The  latter  strangely  supposed  that 
the  first  six  chapters  of  John's  Gospel  relate  to  a  period 
of  Christ's  ministry  prior  to  that  with  which  the  other 
three  evangelists  begin  their  accounts  of  the  miracles. 
Thus  John  alone  was  supposed  to  narrate  the  events  be- 
longing to  the  earlier  part  of  his  ministry',  wliile  iMat- 
thew,  Mark,  and  Luke  related  the  transactions  of  the  last 
year. 

The  most  ancient  Harmony  of  the  Gospels  of  which 
composed  by  Tatian  of  Syria 
in  the  2d  centurv^,  but  it  is  now  lost  (see  H.  A.  Daniel's 
Tatianus  der  Apoloe/et.  Halle,  1837,  8vo).  In  the  3d 
century,  Ammonius  was  the  author  of  a  Harmony  sup- 
posed to  be  still  extant,  Eusebius  of  Csesarea  also  com- 
posed a  Harmony  of  the  Gospels  about  A.D.  315.  In  it 
he  divided  the  Gospel  histoiy  into  ten  canons  or  tables, 
according  as  different  facts  are  related  by  one  or  more 
of  the  evangelists.  These  ancient  Harmonies,  however, 
(lifter  in  character  from  such  as  belong  to  modern  timer. 
They  are  summaries  of  the  life  of  Christ,  or  indexes  to 
the  four  gospels,  rather  than  a  chronological  arrange- 
ment of  different  facts,  accompanied  by  a  reconciliation 
of^  apparent  contradictions.  (See  Scrivener,  Introd.  to 
N.  T.  {1.  50.)  In  modern  times,  Andreas  Osiander  pub- 
lished his  Harmomj  of  the  Gospels  in  1537.     He  adopted 
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COMPAEATIVE  TABLE  OF  DIFFERENT  HARMONIES. 

Note.— This  Table  comprises  only  a  few  of  those  adjustmeuts  of  the  Gospels  (whether  tabular  or  in  full),  which 
have  become  best  known  in  America.  The  figures  refer  to  the  sections  as  they  are  numbered  in  Strong's  Har- 
mony, and  their  order  in  each  column  shows  the  relative  position  assij.:ned  by  the  several  authors  to  the  corfespond- 
iti"-  events.  An  asterisk  [*]  points  out  a  marked  difference  from  the  arrangement  of  that  work  in  the  particnlara 
of^iny  event  or  passage ;  an  obelisk  [t]  indicates  a  clear  repetition  of  some  of  the  prominent  incidents  in  another 
place;  a  double  dagger  [t]  is  prefixed  to  those  sections  in  the  arrangement  of  which  the  majority  of  harmouizera 
-  oincide ;  and  parallels  [II]  are  set  to  those  concerning  the  position  of  which  there  is  little  or  no  dispute. 
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EVENT. 
(in  its  principal  features.; 


Luke's  Preface 

•John's  Introduction . 


John's  birth  predicted. 
Annunciation  to  Mary. 
Mary  visits  Elizabeth.. 


Birth  of  John  .. 
Joseph's  vision. 


Nativity  of  Jesus 

Genealogies 

The  shepherds'  vision  . 
Circumcision  of  Jesus . 


Presentation  in  the  Temple. 

Visit  of  the  Magi 

Flight  into  Egypt 

Bethlehemite  massacre 

Return  from  Egypt 

Boyhood  of  Jesus 


Mission  of  John 

Baptism  of  Jesus 

Temptation  of  Christ. 


John's  testimony 

Christ's  first  disciples 

Water  changed  to  wine 

Visit  at  Capernaum 

Traders  e.xpelled 

Visit  of  Nicodemus 

Further  testimony  of  John  , 

John  imprisoned 

Samaritan  woman 


Teaching  in  Galilee. 
Nobleman's  son 


Rejection  at  Nazareth  , 
Draught  of  fishes 


Demoniac  cured 

Peter's  mother-in-law . 
First  tour  in  Galilee  . . . 


Leper  cured  . 


Paralytic  cured. . 
Call  of  Matthew. 


Impotent  man  cured. 
Ears  of  corn  plucked  , 


Withered  hand  cured 

Multitudes  cured 

Apostles  chnseii 

Sermon  on  the  Mount 

Centui ion's  servant  cured  , 

Widow's  son  raised 

John's  message 

Kind  oflices  of  a  woman. . 
Second  tour  of  Galilee 


Dremoniac  cured 

Discourse  on  providence. 

The  sower,  tares,  etc 

Parables  explained 

Crossing  the  lake 

Djemoniacs  cured 

Matthew's  feast 
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51 

*52 

.53 

53 

54 

54 

55 

55 

5(> 

56 

5T 

57 
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COMPARATIVE  TABLE  OF  DIFFERENT  UAKU.O'NIES.— (Continued.) 


t69 
160 
161 
162 
163 
II  64 
165 

toe 

U7 

lies 
i;69 

t70 


S3 

I     tS5 
86 


mis 
Ii9;i 

B  100 


11102 
1103 


EVENT. 

(n«  nS  PEINCIPAL   FEATURES.) 


Jairus's  daughter  raised 

Blind  men,  etc.,  cured 

Second  rejection  at  Nazareth. 

Mission  of  the  apostles 

John  beheaded 

Five  tlioiisand  fed 

Walking  on  the  water 

Discussion  in  the  synagogue. . 


Third  ])assover 

Pharisees  confuted 

Syro-Phoenician  woman  ... 

Four  thousand  fed 

A  sijju  demanded 

Blind  man  cured 

Passion  predicted 

Transtiguration 

Dicmoniac  cuilhI 

Passion  again  predicted . . . 

Tax-money  provided 

Exhorta.tious  to  kindness. . 


Mission  of  the  seventy — 
Departure  from  Galilee. .. 


Festival  of  tabernacles 

Adulteress  pardoned 

Violence  ofi'ered  to  Christ . 


Return  of  the  seventy 
Love  to  one's  ncighbo 

Visit  at  Bethany 

The  Lord's  Prayer 


Blind  man  cured 

Investigation  by  the  Sanhedrim. 

Festival  of  dedication 

Teaching  nt  the  Jordan 

Lazarus  raised 

Resolution  of  the  Sanhedrim 

Teaching  at  Ephraim,  etc 


Infirm  woman  cured. 


Sets  out  for  Jerusalem. 


Warning  against  Herod 
Discourse  at  a  Pharisee's 


The  tower  built,  war  made,  etc. 

The  prodigal  son,  etc 

The  faithless  steward 


Dives  and  Lazarus  , 


Messiah  already  come . 
Unjust  judge,  publican. 
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COMPARATIVE  TABLE  OF  DIFFERENT  HARMONIES.— (Con^nma?.) 


tin4 
it05 
11106 


[lOT 
II  lOS 
II  109 

lino 


111 

11112 


113 

$114 
11115 
11116 
IIIIT 
II  US 
11119 
II  1-20 
II  121 
122 
II 123 
II  124 

II  i-25 
II 126 
11127 
128 
J  129 

1130 

!  131 
I!  132 
133 
11134 
11135 


1136 
tl3T 
II13S 


140 

tUl 
142 

11143 
11144 
11145 
11140 
tl47 
II14S 
11149 


Doctrine  of  divorce. 
Cliildren  received  . . 
Rich  youug  man 


Passion  again  predicted 

Ambition  of  James  and  John. 

Bartiniffiiis  cured 

Visit  with  Zacchsens 


Feast  at  Bethany 

Entrance  into  Jerusalem . 


Traders  again  expelled. 


The  barren  fig-tree  cursed 

His  authority  demanded 

The  tribute  question 

The  resurrection  question  .... 
The  greatest  commaudmeut. ., 

Messuih's  paternity 

Hierarchy  denounced 

The  widow's  gift 

Interview  witli  the  Greeks 

Destruction  of  Jerusalem,  etc. , 
Plots  against  Jesus 


Preparation  for  Passover 

Incidents  of  the  meal 

Agony,  etc.,  in  Gethsemane 

Examination  before  Annas 

Arraignment  before  the  fcauhedrim 


Accusation  before  Pilate. 


Taken  before  Herod. . 
Sentence  from  Pilate  . 

Suicide  of  Judas 

Crucifixion  incidents . 
Burial  of  Jesus 


Sepulchre  guarded 

Preparation  for  embalming. 
Release  from  the  tomb 


Appearance  to  the  women. 


Report  of  the  watch 

Peter  and  John  at  the  sepulchre. 

Appearance  to  Mary 

Appearance  at  Emmaus 

Seen  by  ten  apostles 

Seen  by  eleven  apostles 

Seen  by  seven  apostles 

Appearance  to  all  the  disciples  . . 

Ascension 

Conclusion 
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104 

105 
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m; 
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91 

92 

93 

lOT 
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114 
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IIT 
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*123 
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•129 
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1.30 

130 

133 

131 

131 
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132 

1.34 

134 

135 

135 

133 

137 

136 

136 
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13K 

1.38 

tl41 

142 

142 

141 

139 

139 

140 

140 

143 

143 
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144 
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147 

147 

148 

148 

149 
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1 

1 

i| 
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Se 
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104 
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117 
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119 

*1201 
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121 

121 
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124 

124 
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130 

130 

131 
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132 

133 
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135 
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Evangdica  was  published  in  1549.  Martin  Chemnitz's 
Harmony  was  first  published  in  1593,  and  afterwards, 
with  tlie  continuations  of  Lej'ser  and  Gerhard,  in  1628. 
Chemnitz  stands  at  the  head  of  that  class  of  harmonists 
wlio  maintain  tliat  in  one  or  more  of  the  four  gospels 
chronological  order  has  been  neglected,  while  Osiander 
is  at  the  head  of  those  harmonists  who  maintain  that 
all  the  gospels  are  arranged  in  chronological  order.  Oth- 
er harmonies  were  published  by  Stephens  (1553),  Calvin 
(1553),  Calixt  (1624),CartwTight  (lt;-27),  Cluster  (1628), 
Lightfoot  (1654),  Cradock  (1668),  Calov  (1680),  Sand- 
hagen  (1684),  Bunting  (1689),  Lamv  (1689),  Le  Clerc 
IV.— F 


(1699),Toinard  (1707),Whiston  (1702),  Burmann  (1712), 
Rus  (1727-8-30),  Bengel  (1736),  Hauber  (1737),Biiseh- 
ing  (1766),  Doddridge  (1739  and  40),  Pilkington  (1747), 
Macknight  (1756)^  Bertling  (1767),  Griesbach  (1776,97, 
1809,22),Newcome  (1778),  Priestley  (1777  in  Greek,  and 
1780  in  English),  Michaelis  (1788,"  in  his  Introduction), 
AVhite  (1799).  KeUer  (1802),  Mutschelle  (1806),  Sebas- 
tiani  (1800),  Planck  (1809),  De  Wctte  and  Liickc  (1818), 
Hess  (1822),  Matthaei  (1826),  Kaiser  (1828),  Eodiger. 
(1829),CIau.sen  (1829),Greswell  (1830),  Chapman  (1836), 
Carpenter  (1838), Eeichel  (1840),  Gehringer  (1842),  Over- 
beck"  (1843),  Robinson    (Greek,  1845;  English,  1846), 
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Anger  (1851),Tischendorf  (1851), Strong  (English,  1852; 
Greek,  1854),  Stroud  (1853),  Douglas  (1859).  Other  sim- 
ilar works  are  mentioned  in  l-'ahritius.  Ji'tbliittheca  Grte- 
c«,  vol.  iv,  cd.  llarlcs;  Walcli.  JiihUulliird  Theolofjica, 
vol.  iv;  Jlichaelis,  Inlnxl  vol.  ill,  ed.  .Alarsh;  Hase,  Le- 
Im-u  Jesti,  §  27;  Danz,  mirlerb.  d.  Theol.  Lit.  s.  v. ;  Dar- 
ling, Cydopad.  Bibliuijraph.  col.  1 10,  13(5,  761,  See  Btit. 
ami  For.  Jiei-ieii;  Oct.  1856 ;  J(jur.  ,S(tc.  Liter.  1852,  p.  60 
sq.;  Wiese\eT,C/iroii.Si/nopsis  of  Gospels  (tr.  by  Vena- 
bles,  Lond.  1864, 8vo).     See  Jesus  Ciihist. 

Harms,  Claus,  a  German  re^-ivaIist,  was  bom  at 
Falirstodt,  in  Holstein,  May  25, 1778.  He  showed  at  an 
earlv  age  signs  of  a  deep  and  devotional  piety.  He 
made  rapid  progress  at  school,  and  at  eighteen  entered 
tiie  University  of  Kiel  Young  and  ardent,  the  skepti- 
cal spirit  of  the  time  could  not  but  have  some  effect 
on  him ;  its  influence,  however,  was  counteracted  by 
Schlcicrmaclier's  Reden  iib.  d.  RA'ujinn,  which  brought 
him  back  to  the  simple  faith  of  childhood,  from  whence 
he  never  aftenvards  strayed.  In  1802  he  passed  his  ex- 
amination in  theology,  and  in  1800  was  appointed  dea- 
con iji  Lmiden.  The  fame  of  his  talent  as  a  preacher, 
artd  of  his  devotion  to  pastoral  labor,  soon  spread  abroad. 
His  first  publication  was  Winter-Poslille  (Kiel,  1808), 
which  was  followed  by  Summer -Posfille  (Kiel,  1809). 
Two  Cutecliisms,  published  by  Harms  soon  afterwards, 
ran  through  many  editions.  In  1810  he  was  appointed 
arcluleacon  of  St.  Nicholas  at  Kiel.  In  this  position  he 
was  at  first  highly  esteemed,  and  afterwards  bitterly  oj)- 
posed  on  account  of  his  so-called  pietism.  The  opposi- 
tion against  him  culminated  at  the  occasion  of  the  ju- 
bilee of  the  Reformation  held  in  1817.  It  became  daily 
mvre  apparent  to  him  that  the  Church  in  Germany  was 
steadUy  receding  from  the  principles  of  the  Rel'orma- 
tion  and  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  He  therefore  gave 
out  that  he  was  prepared  at  any  time  to  sustain,  demon- 
strate, and  defend  Luther's  95  theses,  with  95  additional 
ones  of  his  own,  against  any  one  who  chosa  to  dispute 
witli  liim.  His  first  point, "  When  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
says  'repent,'  he  means  that  we  shall  conform  to  his 
precepts,  not  that  his  precepts  shall  be  conformed  to  us, 
as  is  done  in  our  days  to  suit  the  public  mind,"  was 
striking  at  the  very  root  of  the  then  wide-spread  relig- 
ious indifference,  Tlie  discussions  which  ensued  gave 
rise  to  a  vast  number  of  publications,  many  of  which 
were  very  IJitter.  Tlie  effect,  on  the  whole,  was  a  deep 
awakening  in  the  Church.  The  theological  faculty  of 
Kiel,  which,  with  the  exception  of  the  celebrated  Kleu- 
ker  and  Twesten,  had  bitterly  oiiposed  Harms,  was  in 
after  years  almost  exclusively  brought  over  to  iiis  side. 
His  pulilications  after  this  (showing  his  tlieological 
views  more  fully)  include  the  following,  viz., /'/(>(//>//«« 
(1820,  1«22,  lM2i,  1X27,  1838,  1852)  :—Rli.,ioii!<h,n„Jlni)- 
<jen  der  iMllurisrhen  Kin/ie  (1839)  ■.—('hrisllirhe  Cimthe 
(1X30-1834)  ■.-Vatermser  (1838)  -.-d.  lierfjrede  d.  llerm 
{i»ll):—d.  Olfhib/iriinr/  Johunnis  (IHU) :  —  Redm  an 
Tli<<l„t/if.st,„liremk  (3  vols. :  i,  d.  Predifjer;  ii,  (/.  Priest- 
tr;  iii,  d.  Pastor,  Kiel,  1830-34).  Many  beautiful  hymns 
by  Harms  may  be  found  in  the  Gesaiu/e  f.  d.  f/emei/i- 
schnfdirlie  u.f.d.  eiiisamc  Amhtcht  (1828).  In  1841,  on 
the  25tli  anniversary  of  his  entering  on  liis  pastoral  du- 
ties at  Kiel,  a  great  jul)ilee  was  held  there,  and  a  fund 
liaving  been  form;.!  to  defray  his  travelling  expenses, 
he  was  named  "  Oljerconsistorialratli."  His  ej-esigth 
failed  him  a  few  years  after,  but  lie  still  continued  writ- 
ing, and  |)ublished  a  revised  edition  of  his  works  (1851). 
He  died  peacefully  Fel,.  1,  1«55.  See  llarms's  Selbst-bi- 
of/ra/iltu:  (Jena,  1818);  Reuler's  liepertorinm  (1849)- 
liauingarten.  Kin  Ihnhmalf.  f.  Harms  (1855) ;  Herzog, 
li('al-Eiirykl,>pudii',  v,  567. 

Harms,  Louis,  usually  known  as  Pastor  Harms, 
one  of  the  most  eminent  among  the  Lutheran  pastors  in 
<  Jcrmau)-.  He  was  born  in  Herrmansburg,  in  the  king- 
dom of  Hanover,  about  the  year  1809.  iiis  father  was 
pastor  of  the  church  in  Herrmansburg  before  him,  and 
was  remarkable  for  the  strict  dbcipline  of  liia  famUy. 


As  a  boy,  Louis  excelled  all  his  comrades  in  wrestling, 
boxing,  and  other  athletic  sports.  He  prepared  for  the 
university  at  the  gymnasium  of  Celle,  completing  the 
coiu-se  intwo  years.  From  1827  tiU  1830  he  studied  at 
the  University  of  Gottingen  with  signal  ardor  anil  suc- 
cess. He  was  repelled  from  theology  at  this  time  partly 
on  account  of  the  state  of  the  science,  partly  owing  to 
difficulties  in  his  own  mind,  devoting  himself  to  mathe- 
matics, astronomy,  philosophy,  and  the  languages,  in- 
cluding the  Spanish,  Sanscrit,  and  Chaldee,  To  the  last 
he  was  an  enthusiastic  student  of  Tacitus.  His  conver- 
sion, which  probably  occurred  soon  after  leaving  the 
university,  was  of  a.very  thorough  character.  "  I  have 
never  in  "my  life,"  said  he,  '-known  what  fear  was;  but 
when  I  came  to  the  knowledge  of  my  sins,  then  I  quaked 
before  the  wrath  of  God,  so  that  my  limbs  trembled." 
A  Christian  hope  soon  took  complete  and  ever-increasing 
possession  of  his  mind,  and  in  1844  we  find  him  engaged 
in  preaching  at  Herrmansburg,  beguming  his  labors  as 
an  assistant  to  his  father. 

AVith  the  settlement  of  this  young  minister,  a  mighty 
influence  began  to  go  forth  from  the  little  German  vil- 
lage, which  soon  changed  the  aspect  of  the  country 
around  him,  and  before  his  own  death  it  was  felt  all 
over  the  world.  The  minds  of  the  people  had  been  be- 
numbed by  Rational  ism  or  by  a  dead  orthodoxy,  which 
vanished  like  a  cloud  before  the  apostolic  ardor  of  Harms. 
M[  in  the  neighborhood  became  at  once  regidar  attend- 
ants at  church,  devout  observers  of  the  Sabbath,  and 
strict  in  maintaining  family  prayer.  Young  Harms  soon 
found  himself  to  be  virtually  the  pastor  of  a  region  ten 
miles  square,  containing  seven  villages,  which  in  an  in- 
credibly short  time  he  brought  into  a  state  of  working 
religious  activity. 

And  now,  having  regulated  affairs  immediately  around 
1  him,  this  extraordinary  man  began  to  feel  the  care  of 
the  whole  worid  upon  his  mind.  He  felt  responsible 
even  for  Africa  and  the  East  Indies.  But  how  to  bring 
the  moral  force  of  his  little  German  village  to  bear  upon 
the  continent  of  Africa  was  the  problem.  The  result 
formed  one  of  the  most  remarkable  feats  of  spiritual  en- 
terprise ever  recorded.  Harms  first  worked  through  the 
North  Gernian  Jlissionary  Society.  But  he  soon  be- 
came dissatisfied,  and  resolved  to  have  a  mission  which 
should  carry  out  his  own  ideas  and  be  under  hi;i  own 
control.  He  proposed  to  select  pious  and  intelligent 
j'oung  men  from  the  peasantry  around  him,  who  were 
already  masters  of  some  trade,  give  them  a  theological 
training  of  four  years  in  length,  and  then  send  them 
forth,  ordained  as  missionaries,  to  the  heathen.  Twelve 
yomig  men  presented  themselves  at  once,  but  Harms 
had  not  the  means  of  educating  them.  His  best  friends 
hinted  to  him  that  he  was  a  little  out  of  his  senses.  He 
then,  to  use  his  own  expression,  "  knocked  on  the  dear 
Lord  in  prayer."  His  minil  had  been  powerfully  im- 
pressed by  the  words  of  a  courtier,  spoken  to  did^e  George 
of  Saxony,  who  had  lain  on  his  death-bed  hesitating 
whether  to  Hee  for  salvation  to  the  Saviour  or  to  the 
pojie.  "  Your  grace,"  said  the  courtier,  "  Straightforward 
is  the  best  runner."  In  a  few  moments  the  purpose  of 
Harms  was  formed  so  completely  that  no  doubt  ever 
again  occurred  to  him.  His  plan  of  action  was  struck 
out  at  once.  Without  ever  asking  a  single  man,  he 
prayed  to  God  for  money.  Funds  poured  in  upon  him. 
He  built  a  large  edifice  for  his  missionary  college.  More 
students  came  than  he  could  accommodate.  He  prayed 
for  more  money.  It  came  to  him  from  Germany,  Rus- 
sia, England,  America,  and  Australia.  He  erected  an- 
other building.  The  fact  of  his  not  asking  any  money 
at  all  became  the  most  efficient  advertisement  of  his 
cause  which  could  be  made.  He  called  his  mission 
school  '•  Swimming  Iron."  Soon  the  first  class  of  mis- 
sionary candidates  graduated  and  were  ready  for  Af- 
rica, but  the  pastor  had  no  means  of  sending  them  there. 
"  Straightforward  is  the  best  rumier,"  said  Harms ;  again 
he  prayed  to  God  for  counsel,  and  decitled  to  build  a 
ship.    The  project  was  rather  original,  as  Herrmansburg 
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was  sixty  miles  from  the  sea,  and  most  of  tlip  people  had 
never  seen  a  ship.  Again  Harms  prayed  for  the  neces- 
sary money.  Funds  came  as  usual,  and  the  ship  was 
built  and  launched.  As  the  day  of  sailing  approached, 
the  simple  Herrmansburgers  brouglit  to  the  vessel  fruits 
and  flowers,  grain  and  meats,  jilouglis,  harrows,  hoes,  and 
a  Christmas-tree,  that  the  missionaries  might  have  the 
means  of  celebrating  that  festival  upon  the  seas.  The 
day  of  sailing,  Oct.  18, 1853,  was  held  as  a  gala  by  the 
simple  people ;  but  soon  news  came  that  the  ship  was 
lost.  '•  What  shall  we  do V"  said  the  people.  "Hum- 
ble ourselves,  and  build  a  new  ship,"  said  the  minister. 
The  report  proved  mitrue,  and  that  vessel  is  still  jilying 
her  missionary  voyages  between  Hamburg  and  Africa. 
Harms's  preachers  have  also  penetrated  to  Australia, 
the  East  Indies,  and  oiur  Western  States. 

In  1854  Harms  folt  the  need  of  diifusing  missionary 
intelligence  among  his  own  countrymen,  and  arousing  a 
more  universal  interest  in  the  cause.  He  desired  to  es- 
tablish a  journal  devoted  to  missions,  but  his  friends  did 
not  see  how  it  could  be  published.  "Let  ns  have  a 
printing-press  upon  the  heath,"  said  Harms.  At  once 
he  aslieil  God  ibr  the  money,  and  it  reached  him  as 
usual.  The  missionary  journal  was  soon  established, 
and  in  a  few  years  it  attained  a  circulation  of  fourteen 
thousand  copies,  only  two  periodicals  in  all  Germany 
ha\  ing  a  larger  edition.  It  still  abounds  with  racy  let- 
ters from  the  missionaries,  and  the  stirring  essays  of 
Harms  formed  its  chief  attraction  until  his  death.  He 
also  estaijlished  a  missionary  festival,  held  annually  in 
June  in  the  open  air  on  Luneberger  Heath.  On  some 
years  this  festival  was  attended  by  six  thousand  people, 
including  strangers  from  all  parts  of  Europe.  "  How 
enchanting,"  said  he,  "  are  such  Christian  popular  festi- 
vals, under  the  open  sky,  with  God's  dear  Word,  and  ac- 
counts of  his  kingdom  q,nd  prayer,  and  loud-sounding 
hymns  and  tones  of  the  trumpet." 

The  peculiar  character  and  enormous  amount  of  Pas- 
tor Harms's  work  can  be  better  understood  from  the  ac- 
count of  a  traveller  from  our  own  country  who  spent  a 
.Sal (bath  with  him  in  the  autumn  of  18G3.  The  de- 
scription which  follows  may  be  considered  a  specimen 
of  his  usual  Sabbath-day's  work.  After  speaking  of 
his  church  edifice,  which  was  nine  liundred  and  seventy- 
five  years  old,  and  which  Harms  refused  to  have  pulled 
down,  considering  its  antiquity  a  means  of  influence,  the 
writer  proceeds :  "  Strangers  were  obliged  to  take  seats 
at  half  past  nine  on  Sabbath  morning,  in  order  to  secure 
them;  service  commenced  at  half  past  ten.  When  the 
pastor  entered,  the  vast  audience  rose  with  as  much  awe 
as  if  he  were  an  apostle.  His  form  was  bent,  his  face 
pale  and  indescribably  solemn.  He  appeared  utterly  ex- 
hausted, and  leaned  against  the  altar  ibr  support.  In  a 
low,  tremulous  tone,  he  chanted  a  jjrayer.  ^^'ithout  look- 
ing at  the  Bible,  he  then  recited  a  psalm,  commenting 
upon  every  verse.  He  then  read  the  same  psalm  from 
the  Bible,  by  the  inflections  of  his  voice  gathering  up 
and  impressing  his  previous  comments.  He  next  ad- 
ministered the  ordinance  of  baptism  to  those  infants 
who  had  been  born  since  the  previous  Sabbath,  and  ad- 
<lressed  the  sponsors.  After  annomicing  his  text,  he 
gave  a  rich  exposition  of  it ;  a  prayer  followed,  and  he 
preached  his  sermon,  which  was  vers'  impressive  and  di- 
rect, though  the  voice  of  the  preacher  ^vas  often  shrill. 
After  another  prayer,  he  administered  the  Lord's  Supper 
to  aliout  two  hundred  persons,  one  tentli  of  his  church 
partaking  of  the  ordinance  every  Sal/bath  day.  The 
female  communicants  ?vere  dressed  appropriately  for  the 
occasion.  The  people  were  dismissed  after  a  service  of 
three  hours  and  forty  minutes  in  length.  After  an 
hour's  intermission  the  audience  assembled  again.  The 
pastor  recited  a  chapter  from  the  New  Testament,  com- 
menting upon  each  verse,  and  then  read  from  the  book 
as  before.  After  singing  by  the  congregation,  he  cate- 
chised the  audience,  walking  up  aaid  down  the  aisle, 
questioning  children  and  adults.  The  audience  seemed 
tjansformed  into  a  vast  Bible-class.     This  sers-ice  of 


three  hours'  length  closed  with  singing  and  prayer.  At 
seven  in  the  evening  two  Inindred  villagers  assembled 
in  the  hall  of  the  parsonage,  and  he  preached  to  them 
in  Low  German,  after  which  he  held  a  missionary  con- 
cert, reading  letters  from  his  missionaries,  dated  from 
Africa,  Australia,  and  the  United  States.  He  seemed  to 
have  his  hand  upon  all  parts  of  the  earth.  Evidentl}' 
the  congregation  felt  responsible  for  the  whole  world. 
At  the  close  of  the  service  he  shook  hands  with  each 
one  of  the  people  in  turn,  saying, "  May  the  Eedeemcr 
bless  you."  At  ten  in  the  evening  the  neighbors  as- 
sembled at  the  parsonage  to  join  with  the  pastor  in 
family  prayer.  He  recited  from  the  Bible,  commenting 
as  before,  and  offered  a  prayer  which  was  rich  in  devo- 
tion, but  distressing  to  listen  to,  so  great  was  his  fatigue." 
Besides  these  enormous  labors  on  each  Sabbath,  Pas- 
tor Harms  wrote  incessantly  for  his  mii-sinnary  maga-- 
zine,  pubHshed  a  large  number  of  books,  and  sent  about 
three  thousand  letters  a  year,  mostly  to  liis  missionaries. 
His  method  of  keeping  Ids  missionary  accounts  was  to 
take  what  money  he  got  and  pay  what  he  owed ;  nor 
was  he  ever  troubled,  though  the  expense  of  his  mis- 
sions was  about  forty  thousand  dollars  a  year.  Ke  re- 
cords a  hundred  instances  of  the  exact  amount  of  money 
reaching  him  at  just  the  time  he  wanted  it.  For  foiu- 
hours  every  day  he  held  a  levee  for  his  parishioners, 
who  consulted  him  freely,  not  only  about  religious  sulj- 
jects,  but  upon  everything  which  interested  them — the 
state  of  their  health  or  the  tillage  of  their  land.  So 
crowded  were  these  levees,  that  often  a  stranger  waited 
four  days  fbr  his  turn  to  see  the  pastor.  The  independ- 
ence of  Pastor  Harms  was  singularly  manifested.  The 
king  of  Hanover,  at  one  time,  knowing  that  his  eminent 
subject  was  in  the  city,  sent  a  high  officer  of  govern- 
ment, with  one  of  the  state  carriages,  to  invite  him  to 
the  palace.  "  Give  mj^  regards  to  the  king,"  said  Harms ; 
"  I  would  obey  his  order,  if  duty  allowed ;  but  I  must  go 
home  and  attend  to  my  parish."  The  officer  was  indig- 
nant as  he  delivered  the  message ;  but  the  king  said, 
"  Harms  is  the  man  for  me."  Though  a  rigid  monarch- 
ist, the  pastor  often  preached  against  the  government, 
and  prepared  his  people  to  resist  it.  He  often  entered 
into  sharp  conflict  with  the  government  officers,  espe- 
cially in  regard  to  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  and 
was  reported  by  them  sixty-five  times,  but  escaped  un- 
hurt. With  characteristic  boldness,  he  warned  the 
churches  not  to  endure  unbelieving  ministers  in  the  pul- 
pit, although  the  ministers  held  their  ]ilaces  from  the 
king.  He  defied  the  democracy  as  well  as  the  coiu:t, 
and  publicly  advised  them,  if  they  were  discontented, 
to  go  to  Africa  in  a  body.  He  was  vehemently  o]iposed 
to  the  popular  amusements,  declaring  that  men  "  diicd 
themselves  into  hell  from  the  theatre,  and  danced  tliom- 
selves  into  hell  from  the  ballroom."  .The  Calvinistic  doc- 
trines and  the  Congregational  polity  were  objects  of  his 
marked  aversion.  He  declared  that  the  Baptists  who 
postponed  the  baptism  of  their  children  were  robbers 
and  murderers  of  those  children's  souls.  Nor  would  he 
ever  insure  his  seminary  buildings,  thinking  that  God 
would  protect  them,  and  he  had  an  idea  that  insurance 
against  accident  involved  a  certain  defiance  of  Jehovah. 
When  he  catechised  the  congregation,  and  children  fail- 
ed in  the  exercise,  he  would  sometimes  punish  them  in 
public.  He  required  his  missionarj-  students  to  perform 
a  daily  task  of  manual  labor,  not  only  for  economical 
reasons,  but  also  "  that  they  might  be  kept  humble,  and 
not  be  ashamed  of  their  work,  any  more  than  Paul  was 
of  his  tent-making."  As  he  never  asked  from  any  one 
but  God,  he  had^a  violent  antipathy  to  beggars,  and 
none  were  ever  fotmd  in  his  parish.  Almost  adored  by 
his  people  as  a  species  of  rural  pope,  he  maintained  the 
utmost  care  and  watclifulncss  to  preser\-e  his  own  hu- 
militv  while  breathing  the  atmosphere  of  their  homage. 
He  yielded  not  a  particle  of  his  activity  to  the  very  last. 
When  he  could  no  longer  ascend  his  pulpit,  he  preached 
standing  at  the  altar;  when  he  could  not  preach  stand- 
ing, he  Reached  sitting;  when  he  could  no  longer  sit, 
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he  pra^-ed  that  God  would  take  him  a-.vay  as  a  burden. 
He  died  on  the  14th  of  November,  18G6,  at  the  age  of 
Hfty-seven,  and  was  buried  amid  the  tears  of  his  people 
on  his  beloved  Liineberger  Heath. 

It  is  difficult  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  this  remarka- 
ble man.  Tlie  ke'vnote  of  Harms's  character  was  his 
union  with  (Jod.  Yet  so  rare  is  any  bigh  degree  of  this 
.(iwlity,  that  its  possession  makes  the  man's  character 
^tand  original  and  alone,  and  it  seems  as  though  "  one  of 
the  proplicts  had  risen  again."  Another  world  had  laid 
liold  with  a  strong  grasp  upon  his  mind,  so  real  was  it  to 
him  that  he  api)eared  to  walk  not  by  faith,  but  by  sight. 
He  lived  among  us  lilce  a  being  of  another  race  detained 
here  in  tlie  body,  and  acted  with  a  moral  insight  and 
(hrcctness  which  no  human  standard  can  comprehend. 
Vet  this  wonderful  spirituality  was  often  marred  by  big- 
otry-; sometimes  it  bordered  upon  the  superstitious;  at 
times  liis  apostolic  fervor  was  tinged  with  self-will,  and 
Ave  are  astonished  at  the  alternate  breadth  and  narrow- 
ness of  his  mind.  He  made  his  most  opposite  powers 
assist  each  other ;  to  carry  out  the  moral  intention  of  an 
angel,  he  brought  a  worldly  wisdom  whicli  no  one  could 
surpass;  in  comprehension  of  detail  andfertility  of  expe- 
dients he  could  have  taught  the  ablest  men  of  business. 
His  spirituality  acted  upon  the  world  through  an  all- 
consuming,  almost  morbid  activity.  He  saw  nothing 
before  him  but  a  succession  of  duties,  yet  his  mind  found 
an  unconscious  delight  in  the  extent  and  variety  of  its 
own  efforts,  and  his  zeal  was  doubtless  enhanced  by  the 
continual  joy  of  attempt  and  success.  It  is  hard  to  ac- 
(piit  liim  of  a  species  of  suicide;  in  spite  of  every  warn- 
ing of  nature,  he  ovenvorkcd  himself  incessantly,  and 
j)ressed  on  to  the  heavens  whither  he  was  tending  long 
before  he  could  be  spared  by  the  world  below.  _  His 
amazing  spirituality,  tlic  closeness  to  another  sphere 
with  which  he  lived,  woidd  have  elevated  him  beyond 
our  sight ;  but  the  eccentricities  which  slightly  marred 
so  grand  a  character  showed  that  he  was  human,  and 
lowered  him  to  a  point  nearer  the  sympathy  of  man- 
kind. To  the  last,  the  world  must  stand  astonished  at 
the  moral  power  of  a  man  who  could  make  a  little  coun- 
trj-  church  in  a  remote  part  of  Germany  girdle  the  earth 
with  its  influence,  and  Harms  alone  is  an  answer  to  the 
Saviour's  question, "  When  the  Son  of  man  cometh,  shall 
lie  find  faith  on  the  earth  V"  At  intervals  God  gives 
such  a  one  to  the  Church,  to  sliow  to  the  world  the 
spiritual  power  of  one  soul  which  is  really  in  earnest. 
Harms  has  lived,  and  Germany,  Africa,  and  the  East  In- 
dies have  felt  the  consequence.  He  was  one  of  those 
blocks  from  whom,  in  earlier  ages,  the  Catholic  Church 
would  have  hewn  her  saints  and  her  martyrs;  he  was  a 
I'rotestant  Loyola;  had  he  left  the  world  a  few  centu- 
ries before,  he  would  assuredly  have  been  canonized  as 
a  Donniic  or  St. Francis;  his  remains  would  have  per- 
I'ormcd  miracles  without  end;  romantic  tradition  woidd 
liave  spnmg  from  and  twined  around  his  memory;  or- 
ders of  priests  and  stately  cathedrals  would  havebome 
bis  name;  and  thousands  of  devotees  might  to-day  be 
wor>liii.i,ing  at  liis  shrine.     (W.  E.  P.) 

Harue'pher  (Heb.  Chame'pher,  ^SSnO,  perhaps 
snortr;  Sei>l.  'Apj^ff^rtV),  Vidg.  lldriKiphi;)',  one  of  the 
sons  of  Zophah,  a  chief  of  llie  tribe  of  Aslier  (1  Chron. 
vii,  3(!),     B.C.  between  U\\->  and  10."):5. 

Harness  occurs  in  several  senses  in  the  Eng.  Vers, 
as  the  rendering  of  ditTerent  Heb.  words. 

1.  "IDX  {(isar',  prop,  to  Uml,  as  it  is  generally  ren- 
dered) is  sometimes  applied  to  tlie  act  of  fastening  ani- 
mals to  a  cart  or  vehicle^  e.  g.  yokim/  kiiie  (1  Sam.  vi,  7, 
10,  "tie")  or  horses  (,Ier.  .xlvi^  4,  "harness"),  fiearinl)  a 
cliariot  ((Jen.  xlvi,  2!);  Exod.  xiv,  (5;  ■>  Kings  ix,"'21, 
'•  make  ready"),  or  absolutely  ( 1  Kings  xviii,  44 ;  2  Kings 
ix,  21,  "prepare").  From  the  monuments  we  see  that- 
tlic  harness  of  the  Egjnitian  war-chariots  was  comjiosed 
of  leather,  and  the  trappings  were  riclily  decorated,  be- 
ing stained  with  a  great  variety  of  colors,  and  stuilded 
M-ith  gold  and  silver.     See  Chakiot. 
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2.  In  the  old  English  sense  for  armnr  (pT^3  or  ptJS, 
m'shek,  warlike  accoutrements,  elsewhere  "  armor," 
"  weapons,"  etc.),  2  Chron.  ix,  24,     See  Arjior. 

3.  In  a  like  sense  for  '(^"id  (skiri/an',  1  Kings  xxii, 
34 ;  2  Chron.  xviii,  33),  a  coat  of  iimil  ("  breastplate," 
Isa.  lix,  17).     See  Akmois. 

4.  "Harnessed"  (Cdpn,  chammhim' ,  from  C'?H, 
in  the  sense  of  hem^  Jierce  for  battle)  is  the  expression 
used  to  represent  the  equijiped  concUtion  of  the  Israel- 
ites as  they  passed  out  of  Egypt  (Exod.  xiii,  18 ;  "ann- 
ed,"  Josh.'i,  14;  iv,  12,  Judg.  vii,  11),  and  seems  to  de- 
note their  orderly  and  intrepid  disposal  as  if  to  meet  a 
foe  (the  ancient  versions  interpret  generally /(///-arwcJ). 
(See  Gesenius,  Lex.  s.  v.) 

Ha'rcd  (Heb.  Charod',  '11111;  Sept.  'Apwd  v.  r. 
'Apdc),  a  brook  or  place  O''?,  a  spring  or  fountain, 
"well,"  Sept.  TT^y//)  not  far  from  Jezreel  and  IVIount 
Gilboa  ("  Gilead,"  Judg.  vii,  3),  by  (b?)  which  Gideon 
and  his  great  army  encamped  on  the  morning  of  the 
day  which  ended  in  the  rout  of  the  Midianites  (Judg. 
vii,  1),  and  wliere  the  trial  of  the  people  by  their  mode 
of  drinking  apparently  took  place.  See  Gideon.  The 
name  means  '■  jxdpitation,"  and  it  has  been  suggested 
that  it  originated  in  consequence  of  the  alarm  and  ter- 
ror of  most  of  the  men  who  were  here  tested  by  Gideon 
(ver.  3,  5) ;  but  this  supposition  seems  very  far-fetched, 
and  the  name  more  probably  arose  from  some  peculiar- 
ity in  the  outflow  of  the  stream,  or  from  some  jterscju  or 
circumstance  otherwise  unknown.  Tlie  word,  slightly  al- 
tered, recurs  in  the  proclamation  to  the  host — "  ^^'hoso- 
ever  is  fearftd  and  trembling  (1in,  chared'),  let  him  re- 
turn" (ver.  3) ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  the  name  Cha- 
rod was,  as  Prof.  Stanley  proposes,  bestowed  on  account 
of  the  trembling,  for  the  mention  of  the  trembling  may 
have  been  suggested  by  the  previously  existing  name  of 
the  fountain :  either  would  suit  the  paronomastic  vein  in 
which  these  ancient  records  so  delight.  The  word  cha- 
1-ed  (A.V.  "was  afraid")  recurs  in  the  description  of  an- 
other event  which  took  place  in  this  neighborhood,  pos- 
sibly at  this  very  spot — Said's  last  encounter  with  the 
Philistines— when  he  "was  afraid,  and  his  heart  trem- 
bled greatly"  at  the  sight  -_>f  their  fierce  hosts  (1  Sam. 
xxviii,  5).  It  was  situated  south  of  the  hill  jMoreh, 
where  the  ]Midianites  were  encamped  in  the  vaUey  of 
Jezreel  (ver.  1),  and  on  the  brow  of  the  hills  overlook- 
ing that  plain  on  the  south  (ver.  8).  As  the  camps  were 
not  far  distant  from  each  other  (com]iare  \^r.  10-15),  it 
must  have  been  in  a  narrow  part  of  the  valley,  and  prob- 
ably near  its  head  (for  the  invaders  came  from  the  east, 
chap,  vi,  3,  and  fled  down  the  eastern  defiles,  chap,  vii, 
22).  Hence  the  position  of  the  present  A  in  Jalud, 
south  of  Jezreel,  is  very  probably  that  of  the  fountain  in 
question  (Stanley's  Sinai  and  Palest,  p.  334-336).  This 
spring,  which  gives  rise  to  a  small  stream  flowing  east- 
ward down  the  wady  of  the  same  name,  is  evidently  the 
representative  of  tlie  ancient  name  Gilead  applied  to 
this  spot  [see  Gii-iiAr),  2],  and  has  thus  supplanted  the 
other  name  Harod.  Indeed  it-  is  probable  tliat  the  lat- 
ter was  rather  the  name  of  a  town  in  the  neighborhood, 
since  we  find  mention  of  its  inhabitants  (2  Sam.  xxiii, 
25 ).  See  Hauoditi.;.  "  The  valley  of  Jezreel  referred 
to  is  an  eastern  arm  of  the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon, 
bounded  on  the  south  by  Gilboa,  and  on  the  north  by  a 
parallel  ridge  called  the  "  hill  of  Moreh"  (q.  v.).  It  is 
about  three  miles  wide.  See  Jezreel.  The  Midianites 
were  encamped  along  the  base  of  IVIoreh,  and  probably 
near  the  town  of  Shimem.  On  the  south  side  of  the 
valley,  at  the  base  of  Gilboa,  and  nearly  opposite  Shu- 
nem,  is  the  fountain  of  Ain  Jalud.  It  is  about  a  mile 
east  of  Jezreel,  and  hence  it  was  also  called  the  "  foun- 
tain of  Jezreel."  The  water  bursts  out  from  a  rude 
grotto  in  a  wall  of  conglomerate  rock,  which  here  forms 
the  base  of  Gilboa.  .  It  first  flows  into  a  large  but  shal- 
low pond,  and  then  winds  away  through  the  rich  green 
vale  past  the  ruins  of  Eethsheau  to  the  Jordan.     The 
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Mile  of  Gilboa  rises  over  the  fnuntain  steep  and  rujiged. 
Some  have  thought  it  strange  that  the  Midianites  should 
not  liave  seized  on  this  fountain ;  but,  as  many  of  the 
Israelites  probablj'  lurked  in  the  mountain,  the  IVIidian- 
f  ites  may  have  deemed  it  more  prudent  to  encamp  in  the 

1  open  plain  to  the  north,  where  there  are  also  fountains. 

j  The  Jerusalem  Itinerary  seems  to  indicate  that  the  name 

!  Aiii  Jiihid  {i\.  d.  "Fountani  of  (ioliath")  arose  from  an 

;  ancient  tradition  that  tlie  adjoining  valley  was  the  site 

of  David's  victory  over  the  giant  (ed.  Wesseling,  p.  580). 
The  fountain  was  a  noted  camping-ground  for  both 
Christians  and  Saracens  during  the  Crusades.  William 
of  Tyre  calls  it  Tiihania  {Gesta  Dei  per  Francos,  p.  1037 ; 
Bohadin,  Vita  Saladini,  p.  53).  The  valley  of  Jezreel 
still  forms  a  favorite  haunt  of  the  wild  Bedawhi,  who 
periodicall}'  cross  from  the  east  side  of  the  Jordan,  as  in 
Judg.  vi,  5 :  "  They  came  up  with  their  cattle  and  their 
tents,  and  the\'  came  as  grasshoppers  for  multitude; 
both  they  and  their  camels  were  without  number"  (Por- 
ter, I/arulbookfor  Si/r.  and  Pal.  ii,  355  ;  Kobinson,  Bib. 
Res.  ii,  324).— Kitto,  s.  v. ;  Smith,  s.  v. 

Ha'rodite  (Heb.  Charodi',  I'inn,  Sept.  'Apo^i'),  an 
epithet  of  Shammah  and  Elika,  two  of  David's  lieroes 
{'1  Sam.  xxiii,  25),  probably  from  their  being  natives  of 
Harod,  a  place  near  the  fountain  of  the  same  name 
(Judg.  vii,  1).     See  Hakoritk. 

Haro'eh  (1  Chron.  ii,  52).     See  Reaiaif. 

Ha'rorite  (Heb.  Charori',  "'"li'^rt,  prob.  by  errone- 
ous transcription  for  "''li^fl,  HarodUe ;  Sept.  has  QaSi, 
Vulg.  A  rorites),  an  epithet  of  Shammoth,  one  of  David's 
heroes  (1  Chron.  xi,  27) ;  for  which  the  parallel  passage 
(2  Sam.  xxiii,  25)  more  correctly  reads  Harodite  (q.  v). 

Har'osheth  (Heb.  Charo'shelh)  of  the  Gentiles 
(D^liill  no^n,  vorhnanship  of  the  nations,  i.  e.  city 
of  handicrafts ;  Sept. 'ApK7w9  twv  WvM',\u\g.  Ilaro- 
seth  fientiuvi),  a  cit^?-  supposed  to  liave  been  situated 
near  Hazor,  in  the  northern  parts  of  Canaan,  afterwards 
called  Upper  Galilee,  or  Galilee  of  the  Gentiles,  from 
the  mixed  races  inhabiting  it.  See  Galilee.  Ilaro- 
sheth  is  said  to  have  been  the  residence  of  Sisera,  the 
general  of  the  armies  of  Jabin,  king  of  Canaan,  who 
reigned  in  Hazor  (Judg.  iv,  2).  Here  the  army  and 
chariots  of  Jabin  were  marshalled  under  the  great  cap- 
tain before  they  invaded  Israel,  and  defiled  from  the 
northern  mountains  into  the  broad  battle-lield  of  Eschra- 
elon  (ver.  13).  After  the  terrible  defeat  and  slaughter 
on  tiie  banks  of  the  Kishon,  to  this  place  the  fugitives 
of  the  army  returned,  a  shattered  and  jianic-stricken 
remnant.  Barak  and  his  victorious  troops  followed  them 
into  the  fastnesses  of  their  own  mountains,  to  the  verj- 
gatcs  of  Harosheth  (ver.  16).  The  city  is  not  again 
mentioned  in  the  Bible,  nor  is  it  referred  to  by  Jose- 
phus,  Jerome,  or  any  ancient  writer.  It  was  at  the  ex- 
treme of  Jabin's  territory',  opposite  the  Kishon  (ver.  13), 
and  also  at  a  good  distance  from  Tabor  (ver.  14).  It  is 
supposed  to  have  stood  on  the  west  coast  of  the  lake 
Merom  (el-Huleh),  from  which  the  Jordan  issues  forth 
in  one  mibroken  stream,  and  in  the  portion  of  the  tribe 
of  Naphtali.  Jabin's  capitgcl,  Hazor,  one  of  the  fenced 
cities  assigned  to  the  children  of  Naphtali  (.Josh,  xix, 
36),  lay  to  the  north-west  of  it.  Probably  from  inter- 
marriage with  the  conquered  Canaanites,  the  name  of 
Sisera  afterwards  became  a  family  name  (Ezra  ii,  53). 
Neither  is  it  irrelevant  to  allude  to  this  coincidence  in 
connection  with  the  moral  effects  of  this  decisive  victo- 
ry ;  for  Hazor,  once  "  the  head  of  all  those  kingdoms" 
(Josh,  xi,  6,  10),  had  been  taken  and  burnt  by  Joshua ; 
its  king,  Jabin  I,  put  to  the  sword ;  and  the  ^\  hole  con- 
federation of  the  Canaanites  of  the  north  broken  and 
slaughtered  in  the  celebrated  battle  of  the  waters  of 
Merom  (.Tosh,  xi,  5-14)— the  first  time  that  "chariots 
and  horses"  appear  in  array  against  the  invading  host, 
and  are  so  summarily  disposed  of,  according  to  divine 
command,  under  Joshua,  but  which  subsequently  the 
children  of  Joseph  feared  to  face  iu  the  valley  of  Jez- 


reel (.Tosh,  xvii,  16-18),  and  before  which  Judah  actual- 
ly failed  in  the  Philistine  plain  (Judg.  i,  10).  Herein 
was  the  great  difticulty  of  subduing  jilains,  similar  to 
that  of  the  Jordan,  beside  which  Harosheth  stood.  It 
was  not  till  the  Israelites  had  asked  for  and  obtained  a 
king  that  they  began  "  to  multiply  chariots  and  horses" 
to  themselves,  contrary  to  the  express  words  of  the  lavi^ 
(Deut.  xvii,  10),  as  it  >vere  to  tight  the  enemy  with  his 
own  weapons.  (The  first  instance  occurs  2  Sam.  viii,  4; 
comp.  1  Chron.  xviii,  4;  next  in  the  histories  of  Absa- 
lom, 2  Sam.  XV,  1,  and  of  Adonijah,  1  Kings  i,  5;  while 
the  climax  was  reached  under  Solomon,  1  Kings  iv,  26.) 
Then  it  was  that  the  Hebrews'  decadence  set  in  !  tliey 
were  strong  in  faith  when  they  hamstrung  the  horses 
and  burned  with  fire  the  chariots  of  the  kings  of  Ha- 
zor, of  Madon,  of  Shimron,  and  of  Achshaph  (.losh.  xi,  1), 
Yet  so  rapidly  did  they  decline  when  their  illustrious 
leader  was  no  more  that  the  city  of  Hazor  liad  risen 
from  its  ruins;  and,  in  contrast  with  the  kings  of  Meso- 
potamia and  Moab  (Judg.  iii),  who  were  both  foreign  ]j0- 
tentates,  another  Jabin,  the  territory  of  whose  ancestors 
had  been  assigned  to  the  tribe  of  Naphtali,  claimed  the 
distinction  of  being  the  first  to  revolt  against  and  shake 
off  the  dominion  of  Israel  in  his  newly  accjiured  inherit- 
ance. But  the  victory  won  by  Deborah  and  Barak  was 
well  worthy  of  the  song  of  triumph  Avhich  it  inspired 
(Judg.  v),  and  of  the  proverbial  celebrity  which  ever 
afterwards  attached  to  it  (Psa.  Ixxxiii,  9,  10 ;  a  passage 
■\\hich  shows  that  the  fugitives  were  overtaken  as  far  as 
Endor).  The  whole  territory  was"  gradualh'  won  back, 
to  be  held  permanently,  as  it  would  seem  (Judg.  iv,  24); 
at  all  events,  we  hear  nothing  more  of  Hazor,  Haro- 
sheth, or  the  Canaanites  of  the  north  in  the  succeeding 
wars.  The  etymology  of  the  name  Jlarosheih,  q.  d. 
"  wood-r«^?j«/7.s,"  joined  with  the  above  facts,  may  jus- 
tify us  in  locating  the  cit\-  on  the  upland  plains  of  Naph- 
tah,  probably  on  one  of  those  ruin-crowned  eminences 
stiU  existing,  from  which  the  mother  ol'  Sisera,  looking 
out  from  her  latticed  window,  could  see  far  along  that 
road  by  which  she  expected  to  see  her  son  return  in  tri- 
umph (Judg.  V,  28).  Deborah,  in  her  beautiful  ode, 
doubtless  depicted  the  true  features  of  the  scene.  Ecm- 
nants  of  the  old  forests  of  oak  and  terebinth  still  ^^•ave 
here  over  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  cities,  and  travellers 
may  see  the  black  tents  of  the  Arabs— fit  representa- 
tives of  the  Kenites  (iv,  17) — pitched  beneath  their 
shade  (Porter,  Handbook  for  Syr.  and  Palest,  ii,  442  sq. ; 
Stanley,  Jeicish  Church,  i,  359).— Kitto,  s.  v. ;  Smith,  s. 
V.  Schwarz  (Palestine,  p.  184)  thinks  it  identical  with 
the  village  Gi7-sh,  situated  on  a  high  mount  one  Eng- 
lish mile  west  (on  Zimmerman's  Map  north-west)  of 
Jacob's  bridge  across  tlie  Jordan,  and  nearly  destroy- 
ed by  an  earthquake  in  1837.  Dr.  Tliomson,  however, 
who  gives  a  vivid  description  of  the  geograjjhical  feat- 
ures of  Barak's  victory  (Land  and  Book,  ii,  142  sq.),  re- 
gards the  site  as  that  of  the  present  village  Harolhieh 
(a  name,  according  to  him,  giving  the  exact  Arabia 
form  of  the  Hebre-\v),  an  enormous  double  moimd  or  tell 
along  the  Kishon,  about  eight  miles  from  Jlegiddo,  cov- 
ered with  the  remains  of  old  walls  and  buiklings. 

Harp  is  the  rendering  in  the  Auth.A^ers.  of  the  fol- 
lowing terms  in  the  original :  usually  "lii2,  kinnor' 
(whence  the  Greek  Kivvpa).  the  lyre  or  eythara  (inva- 
riablj-  rendered  "  harp"),  N.  Test.  KiBcipa  (1  Cor.  xiv,  7; 
Rev.  V,  8;  xiv,  2;  xv,  2),  whence  the  verb  KiBapit^io  (1 
Cor.  xiv,  7 ;  Rev.  xiv,  2),  and  the  compound  noiui  Ki~a- 
pi[)S6g  ('•harper,"Eev.  xiv,  2;  xviii,  22) ;  elsewhere  onlj- 
of  the  Chald.  OHrs^p,  kitharos'  (text  of  Dan.  iii,  5,  7, 10, 
15),  or  G'i"irp,ia^/(?-os'  (margin),  from  the  latter  Greek 
term.     See  JIltsic. 

The  '■  harp"  was  David's  favorite  instrument,  on  which 
he  was  a  proficient  (see  Dreschler,  De  cithara  David, 
Lips.  1712;  also  in  Ugolino,  xxxii).  It  probably  did  not 
essentially  differ  from  the  modem  Arabic  ciihcre  (Nie- 
buhr.  Trar.  i,  177,  pi.  26  ;  Descript.  de  rEf/ypte,  x^^i,366, 
pi.  BB,  fig.  12,  IS).— Winer,  ii,  124.     See  David. 


HARP 


Modem  E;,'ypti;m  performer  ou  the  Ood  or  Lute. 
(From  Lane.) 

Gescniiis  mclines  to  the  opinion  tliat  ^123  is  derived 
from  133,  kanar',  "  an  unused  onomatopoetic  root  which 
means  to  jjive  forth  a  tremulous  and  stridiilous  sound, 
like,  that  of  a  string  when  touched."  The  kinnor  was 
the  national  instrument  of  the  Hebrews,  and  was  well 
known  throughout  Asia.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
it  was  the  earliest  instrument  with  which  man  w 


Ancient  E^'ypliau  Lyres.     1,in  the  Lovdeu  Collection;  2, 
iu  the  Ijerliu  Collection. 

quaintctl,  as  the  WTiter  of  the  Pentateuch  assigns  its  in- 
vention, together  with  that  of  the  ajsi",  iirjuh',  incor- 
rectly translated  "organ"  in  the  A.V.'to  the  antedilu- 
vian period  ((Jen.  iv,  21).  KaUsch  {Hist,  and  Crit.  Com. 
on  Ike  Old  Test.)  considers  kinnor  to  stand  for  the  whole 
class  of  stringed  instruments  {jmjinoth),  as  iif/ah,  says  he, 
'•is  the  type  of  all  wind  instruments."  Writers  who 
connect  the  Kiviipa  with  Kivvpog  {wuiling),  Kivvpofiai 
(to  lament),  conjecture  that  this  instrument  was  only  eni- 
jjloyed  by  the  Greeks  on  occasions  of  sorrow  and  distress. 
If  this  were  the  ca.se  with  the  Greeks,  it  was  far  differ- 
ent with  the  Ileljrews,  amongst  whom  the  kinnoi-  served 
as  an  accompaniment  to  songs  of  chccrfidness  and  mirth, 
as  well  as  of  praise  and  thanksgiving  to  the  supreme 
Being  (Gen;  xxxi,27;  1  Sam.xvi,23';  2  Chron.  xx,  28 ; 
IVa.  xxxiii,2),  and  wa.s  very  rarely  used,  if  ever,  iu  times 
of  i)ri vate  or  national  adiietion.  The  Jewish  bard  finds 
no  enijiloymont  for  tiie  kinnor  during  the  Balndoniau 
captivity,  but  describes  it  as  put  aside  or  suspended  on 


Other  Forms  of  Ancient  Egyptian  Harps. 


6  HARP 

the  willows  (Psa.  cxxxvii,  2) ;  and  in  like  manner  Job's 
harp  "  is  changed  into  mourning"  (xxx,  31)  while  the 
hand  of  grief  pressed  heavily  upon  him.  The  passage 
'•my  bowels  shall  sound  like  a  harp  for  Moab"  (Isa.  xvi, 
11)  has  impressed  some  Biblical  critics  with  the  idea 
that  the  limior  had  a  lugubrious  sound;  but  this  is  an 
error,  since  l^fT^  IIJZD  refers  to  the  vibration  of  the 
chords,  and  not  to  the  sound  of  the  instrument  (Gesen. 
and  Hitzig,  in  Comment.). 

Touching  the  shape  of  the  kinnor,  a  great  difference 
of  opiiuon  prevails.  The  author  of  SMlte  Har/gibborim 
(c.  6)  describes  it  as  resembling  the  modern  harp ;  Pfeif- 
fer  gives  it  the  form  of  a  guitar ;  and  St.  Jerome  declares 
that  it  resembled  in  shape  the  Greek  letter  delta  (quoted 
by  Joel  BriU  in  the  preface  to  jMendelssohn's  Psalms'). 
Josephus  records  {Atif.  vii,  12,  3)  that  the  kinnor  hac] 
ten  strings  (compare  Theodoret,  Qiucst.  Si  on  1  Kings), 
and  that  it  was  played  on  with  the  plectrum ;  others 
assign  to  it  twenty-four ;  and  in  the  Shilte  Ilaggibhorini 
it  is  said  to  have  had  forty-seven.  Josephus's  state- 
ment, however,  ought  not  to  be  received  as  conclusive, 
as  it  is  in  open  contradiction  to  what  is  set  forth  in  the 
1st  book  of  Samuel  (xvi,  23 ;  xviii,  10),  that  David  play- 
ed on  the  kinnor  with  his  hand.  As  it  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  there  was  a  smaller  and  a  larger  kinnor,  in- 
asmuch as  it  was  sometimes  played  by  the  Israelites 
whilst  walking  (1  Sam.  x,  5),  the  opinion  of  J\Iunk — "  Ou 
jouait  peut-etre  des  deux  raanieres,  suivaut  les  dimen- 
sions de  rinstrument" — is  well  entitled  to  consideration. 
The  Talmud  {Berachoth)  has  preserved  a  curious  tradi- 
tion, to  the  effect  that  over  the  bed  of  David,  facing  the 
north,  a  kinnor  was  suspended,  and  that  when  at  mid- 
night the  north  wind  touched  the  chords  they  vibrated, 
and  produced  musical  soimds. 


i 


Varions  Ancient  Egyptian  timues  of  Lyres.  1,  2,  pl.nyed 
without,  and  3,  4,"with  the  plectrum;  4  is  supposed  to 
be  the  Hebrew  lyre. 

The  n'^Si^'i^n  "b'J  ^132— '-harp  on  the  Sheminith" 
(1  Chron.  xv,  21)— was  so  called  from  its  eight  strings. 
Jlanj'  learned  writers,  including  the  author  of  Shilte 
Ilafujibborim,  identify  the  word  '•  sheminith"  with  the 
odare ;  but  it  woidd  indeed  be  rash  to  conclude  that  the 
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ancient  Ilolrews  understood  the  octave  in  precisely  the 
sense  in  which  it  is  employed  in  modern  times.  See 
SnEMiNiTir.  tlie  skill  of  the  Jews  on  the  humor  ap- 
pears to  have  reached  its  highest  point  of  perfection  in 
tlie  age  of  David,  the  effect  of  whose  performances,  as 
weU  as  of  those  by  the  members  of  the  "  schools  of  the 
prophets,"  are  described  as  truly  marvellous  (compare  1 
Sam.  X,  5;  xvi,23;  and  xix,  20).— Smith,  s.  v. 

Two'instruments  of  the  IjTe  species  are  delineated  on 
a  bass-relief  of  the  Assyrian  monuments,  representing 
the  return  of  a  monarch  celebrated  by  a  procession  of 
musicians  (Layard,  Nineveh  and  Bab.  p.  388  sq.).     The 


\ 


Ancient  Assyrian 
Lyre. 


Ancient  Assyrian  Lute  and  Harp, 
ancient  Babylonian  instrument  is  probably  that  repre- 
sented in  a  single  instance  on  the  Assj-rian  monuments 
at  Khorsabad,  dejiicting  tliree  short -bearded  performers 
on  the  lyre  usliered  into  the  great  chamber  by  two  eu- 
nuchs. "  The  musicians  are  clad  in  a  short  tunic  held 
fast  by  a  girdle,  and  their  hair  is  drawn  back,  and  termi- 
nates above  tlie  shoulders  in  a  single  tow  of  curls.  Thej^ 
proceed  with  measiured  fttep,  singing  and  twanging  their 
lyres,  which  are  suspended  by  a  broad  band  passing  over 
the  right  .shoulder.  The  instrument  itself  somewhat  re- 
sembles the  Greek  IjTe:  it  has  a 
square  body  and  upright  sides,  the 
latter  being  connected  by  a  cross- 
tar,  to  which  are  fixed  strings  that 
seem  to  have  been  rather  numer- 
ous, for  we  can  count  eight  at  least, 
and  in  tlie  part  that  is  corroded 
away  there  is  room  for  tliree  or  four 
more.  Exactly  similar  instruments 
are  now  seen  in  Nubia  and  Dongo- 
la ;  and  the  mode  of  playing  is  that 
the  right  hand  holds  a  short  plectrum  to  strike  the  in- 
tervals, while  the  left  is  used  to  stop  and  twang  the 
cords  (Bonomi's  Nineveh,  \\  187). 

Harps  or  guitars  are  constantly,  in  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, instruments  of  joy.  Tliej'  are  mentioned  in  very 
ancient  times  as  musical  instruments,  used  both  by  Jews 
and  Gentiles,  and  their  emplojTnent  in  tlie  Temple  wor- 
ship frequently  occurs.  Moses  has  named  their  original 
inventor  in  Gen.  iv,  21,  viz.  Jubal;  and  in  Gen.  xxxi, 
27,  Laban  says  to  Jacob,  "  Wliy  did  you  not  tell  me,  that 
I  might  have  sent  you  away  with  mirth  and  songs,  with 
tabret  and  with  harp  ?"  Even  in  that  very  ancient 
writing,  the  book  of  Job  (xxi,  12),  that  patriarch,  speak- 
ing of  the  prosperity  of  the  wicked,  says,  "  They  take 
the  timbrel  and  harp,  and  rejoice  at  the  sound  of  the 
organ."  So,  when  complaining  of  his  own  condition 
(xxx,31), he  saj-s,  "My  harp  also  is  turned  into  mourn- 
ing, and  my  organ  to  the  voice  of  them  that  weep." 
Isaiah  speaks  of  the  harp  under  the  same  character,  as 
an  instrument  of  joy  (xxiv,  8).  Divine  subjects  used 
to  be  brought  forward  with  the  accompaniments  of  tlie 
harp  (Psa.  xlix,  5),  and  the  high  praises  of  God  were  so 
celebrated  (Psa.  xxxiii,  2 ;  Ixiii,  4 ;  Ivii,  8 :  see  also  Psa. 
Ixxi,  22,  23;  xcii,  4,  5,  6;  xcviii,  5;  cxlvii,  7;  cl,  3). 
That  harps  are  used  to  celebrate  the  praises  of  heroes  is 
well  known.  Harps,  in  Solomon's  day,  were  made  of 
the  almug-tree,  as  our  translators  have  it  (1  Kings  x, 
11, 12).  They  were  often  gUded,  and  hence  called  gold- 
eyi  harps  (Rev.  v,  8).  A  harp  of  eiijht  strings  is  men- 
tioned (1  Chron.  xv,  21),  called  in  our  version  "harp 
on  the  Sheminith."  But  amongst  the  Greeks  it  had,  for 
the  most  part,  seven  strings.     Josephus  (.l»^  vii,  12) 


describes  a  harp  of  ten  strings.  The  distinct  sounds  ut- 
tered by  these  strings  or  chords  are  alludeil  to  by  Paul 
in  1  Cor.  xiv,  7.  Its  soothing  effect  was  exemplified  in 
calming  down  the  furious  spirit  of  Saul  (1  Sam.  xvi,  17, 
24;  xviii,  9;  xix,  9).  The  spirit  of  prophecy  appears 
to  have  been  excited  by  instrumental  music  of  this  kind 
(2  Kings  iii,  15).  Harpers  held  the  instrument  in  the 
hand,  or  placed  it  on  a  pillar,  or  sat  down  by  a  river 
side  (Ovid,  FasH,  ii,  115).  Sometimes  they  suspended 
them  from  trees,  to  which  there  is  an  allusion  in  Psa, 
cxxxvii,  1,  2.  The  harp  was  used  in  processions  and 
public  triumphs,  in  worship  and  the  offices  of  religion, 
and  was  sometimes  accompanied  with  dancing  (Psa. 
cxlix,  3).  They  were  also  used  after  successful  battles 
(sec  2  Chron.  xx,  28 ;  1  Mace,  xiii,  51).  Isaiah  alludes 
to  this  custom  (xxx,  32).  So  in  the  victory  of  the  Lamb 
(Kev.  xiv,  1,  2):  "I  heard  the  voice  of  harpers  harping 
with  their  harps;"  the  Church  in  heaven  being  repre- 
sented as  composing  a  grand  chorus,  in  celebration  of 
the  triumphs  of  the  Redeemer.  At  solemn  feasts,  and 
especially  of  the  nuptial  kind,  harps  were  employed. 
To  this  the  prophet  Isaiah  alludes  (v,  11, 12).  The  use 
of  harps  in  worsliip  has  ah-eady  been  adverted  to,  and 
that  the  heathen  employed  them  on  such  occasions  ap- 
pears from  Dan.  iii,  5,  7,  15.  "Harps  of  God"  (Rev. 
XV,  2)  are  either  a  Hebraism  to  show  their  excellence, 
as  the  addition  of  Ood  often  signifies  (the  most  excel- 
lent things  in  their  kind  being  in  the  Scriptiu-es  said  to 
be  of  God),  as  a  prince  of  (iod  (Gen.  xxiii,  G,  in  the 
original),  the  mountains  of  God  (Psa.  xxxvi,  6,  in  the 
original),  cedars  of  God  (Psa.  Ixxx,  11,  in  the  original), 
anil  the  like;  or  else  they  mean  harps  given  as  from 
God ;  or  harps  of  God  may  be  harps  used  in  the  service 
of  God,  in  opposition  to  harps  common  and  profane  (1 
Chron.  x\i,  42 ;  2  Chron.  vii,  6).— Wemyss,  s.  v. 

Harphius,  Hexri,  a  Flemish  mystic,  was  bom  at 
Erp  (whence  he  is  sometimes  called  also  Erpius  or  Er- 
pen),  in  Brabant,  towards  the  beginning  of  the  15th 
century.  He  entered  the  order  of  St. Francis,  in  which 
he  soon  became  distinguished  lor  his  learning,  particu- 
larly in  mystical  theologv.  He  attained  the  highest 
dignities  of  the  order,  and  succeeded  in  restoring  the  dis- 
cipline in  several  convents  of  gray  friars  where  it  had 
been  relaxed.  He  died  at  Mechlin  Feb.  22, 1478.  The 
Franciscans  count  him  among  the  blessed,  yet  Bossuet 
seems  to  have  considered  him  only  as  an  enthusiast  and 
visionary.  He  wrote  Le  IHrectoi/e  des  Contenijilatifs 
(first  published  in  Low  Dutch,  then  in  Latin  by  Blome- 
ven,  luider  the  title  Directorium  aiireum  Contempt  at  ivo- 
rum  (Cologne,  1513,  8 vo,  Antw.  1513, 12mo) ;  there  are 
generally  three  other  works  of  Ilaqihius  pubhshed  with 
it :  Tractatus  de  Effusione  Cordis  .-—Modus  lerjendi  rosa- 
rium Virffinis  Marim  : — Remedia  contra  Distractiones. 
The  Directorium  aureum  was  republished  with  commen- 
taries and  corrections  (Paris,  without  date,  r2mo;  Co- 
logne, 1527, 12mo;  1611, 16mo;  lG45,fol.;  Antwerp,  1536, 
l-imo;  Cologne,  1555, fol.;  Rome,  1 585, 4to;  Brescia, IGOl, 
4to ;  translated  inter  French  by  INIme.  E.  B.,  Paris,  1552, 
IGmo)  •.—Sermones,  etc.,  with  Trois  Parties  de  la  Peni- 
tence and  Triple  A  venement  de  Jesus  Christ  (these  works, 
written  at  first  in  Flemish,  were  translated  into  Latui, 
Nuremberg,  1481, 4to;  Spire,  1484,  4to)  ■.—Speculum  au- 
reum decern  Prrcccptorum  Phi,  etc.  (Mayence,  1474,  4to)  : 

Speculum  Perfniionis  (Venice,  1524, 12mo;  transl.into 

Italian,  154G,  12mo)  ■.—Expliralio  succincfa  et  perspicua 
Novem  Rupium  (of  Suso),  -wTitten  first  in  Low  Dutcli, 
then  transl.  into  Latin  by  Surius,  and  inserted  in  the 
0])era  omnia  of  Henrv  Suso  (Cologne,  1533,  1555, 1588, 
and  1615,  12mo;  Naples,  16.58,  12mo)  :—De  Mortifica- 
tione  pravorum  Affectuum  (Cologne,  1604,  IGmo)  :—Can- 
tici  Canticorum  mystica  Exjilicatio  (Cologne,  1564,  fol.). 
See  Trithemius,  De  Scriptorihus  ecclesiasiicis  (col.  817) ; 
BeUarmin,  Z<e  Scriptorihus  ecclesiastic^,  p.  415;  Wad- 
ding, Sc7-ij)f.  Ordinis  Minorum,  p.  164;  Fleurj-,  I/ist.  Ec- 
clesiastique,  vol.  xvi,  lib.  Ixxix,  p.  5 ;  Quetif  and  Echard, 
Script.  Ordinis  PrmKcatorum,  ii,  558 ;  Hoefer,  Nonr.  Bi- 
o^r.Cenera??;  xxiii,  439;  Dw\vm,  Eccles.  UoVcrs,  cent.  xv. 


HARPSFELD  S 

Harpsfeia  or  Harpsfield,  John,  was  bom  about 
ir.lit.  and  <lic(l  in  l-nndon  in  1.".78.  He  was  educated  at 
^\■in^■llcste^  Sflioul  and  New  College,  Oxford,  whereof  he 
was  admitted  feUow  in  1534.  He  became  chaplain  to 
bishop  IJonner,  whose  bitter  persecuting  spirit  he  shared, 
and  was  coUated  to  St.  Martin's,  Ludgate,  in  1554,  but 
resigned  in  1558,  on  being  presented  to  the  living  of 
Layndon  in  Essex,  Shortly  before  tlie  death  of  queen 
Mary  he  was  made  dean  of  Norwich,  but  on  the  acces- 
sion" of  Elizabeth  was  deprived  of  that  post,  and  com- 
mitted to  the  Fleet  Prison  until  he  ga^'e  seciu-ity  for  his 
good  behavior.  His  published  works  are  Concio  ad  Cle- 
rum  (London,  lbb3,8vo)  ■.—Homilies  (London,  1554-5(5; 
he  wrote  9  of  Bonner's  Homilies)  •.—Siipputaiio  iempo- 
rum  (I  dilnvio  ad  a.  D.  1559  (London,  1560).  He  wrote 
also  some  Dv'puiahons  and  Epistles  to  be  fomid  in  Fox's 
A  els  and  Monumeti(s.—}iose,  New  Gen.  Biog.  Did.  viii, 
212;  IIoefer,.Vottf.  £207.  6'^«(Sto/c,  xxiii,442;  Allibone, 
IHclionarij  of  A  uthors,  i,  788 ;  Wood,  A  then.  Oxon.  i.    (J. 

w.  :m.) 

Harpsfield,  Nicholas,  an  English  Roman  Catho- 
lic historian,  and  brother  of  the  preceding,  was  also  edu- 
catetl  at  Winchester  School  and  New  College,  Oxford, 
where  he  was  admitted  fellow  in  1536,  and  bachelor  of 
laws  in  1543.  He  was  made  principal  of  Whitehall  in 
.  1544,  regius  professor  of  Greek  in  1546,  archdeacon  of 
Canterbury  and  prebendary  of  St.  Paul's  in  1554.  He 
also  received  the  living  of  Layndon,  but  resigned  it  to 
his  brother  John  in  1558.  He  was  a  very  zealous  Ro- 
man Cathohc,  and,  on  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  refus- 
ing to  acknowledge  her  supremacy,  he  was  deprived  of 
his  iirefcmicnts  and  imprisoned,  or  at  least  kept  under 
restraint  until  his  death  in  1583.  During  his  imprison- 
ment (recci\ing  everj'  needed  help  from  his  custodian, 
bishop  Parker)  he  .composed  his  Historia  Anglicana  Ec- 
desiastica  (Douay,  1622,  fol.).  To  this  there  is  append- 
ed, according  to  Nutt's  catalogue  (1837),  a  treatise  en- 
titled linris  Xarratio  de  Divortio  Henrici  VIII  .  .  .  . 
ah  E.Ciiiiipiiiiia,  which  may  be  the  "  Treatise  concerning 
^f(lrri(ll|(■"  montioned  by  Wood  (see  Appendix  to  But- 
ler's Hi.<i.  I'/  ]!'  I'liniiiilidii).  His  other  works  are  His- 
ln,i,i  h„  I,  //x  1 1  irUijIhiiHt'  (published  with  Hist.  A  ng.)  :— 
f'liniii'irnn  II  liiliirin  \iie  ad  annum  1559;  and  a  very  bit- 
ter attack  upon  the  Protestant  ecclesiastical  historians, 
Fox  in  particular,  which  was  conveyed  secretly  to  the 
Netherlands,  and  published  by  his  friend  Alan  Cope  un- 
der his  own  name,  to  screen  the  real  author  from  pun- 
ishment at  the  hands  of  Elizabeth— the  title  in  full  is 
Aluni  Copi  Dialogi  ri  contra  Sinnmi  Pontijicatus,  Mo- 
naslirtp  Vitic  Sanctonim,  8.  Imaginum  oppiignatores  et 
pseudo-  Martgres :  in  qiiibiis  Centurionum  Magdebur- 
gensium,  Auctorum  Apologia:  Anglicaiia,  Pseiido-Mar- 
ti/ro/iigiri)rvm  nostri  iempnris,  maxim'e  vera  Joh.  Foxi 
el  a/ionim,  varice  fraudes.  piitida-  calumma'  et  insignia 
viendariii,  deleguntur  (.\ntwerp,  Plautin,  1556,  4to).  He 
left  also  many  1\LSS. — Kose,  Nete  Gen.  Biog.  Diet,  viii, 
212;  Iloefer,  A'oi/r.  ^10^.  6"<'nfro^«',  xxiii,  442;  Allibone, 
Dirt,  of  A  nt/iors,  i,  788.     (J.  W.  M). 

Harris,  Howell,  an  eminent  Welsh  evangelist,  was 
born  at  'I'rcvecca  in  1711.  In  1735  he  went  to  Oxford 
to  study  for  the  Church,  but  disgust  at  the  iiilidelity  and 
immorality  which  prevailed  there  drove  him  away.  Ke- 
tuniing  to  Wales,  he  began  to  exhort  the  neglected  poor 
ni  their  cottages,  and  was  so  successful  that  in  a  few 
months  he  formed  several  societies  among  them,  thus 
allirrding  another  of  those  providential  coincidences 
wliicli  mark  the  religious  histury  of  the  times.  Thirty 
of  tlicse  organizations  were  sustained  i)y  him  at  the  time 
of  M'hitcfield's  arrival  in  \\'ales  in  1739,  and  in  three 
years  more  they  numbered  three  hundred.  He  lived 
and  died  a  Churchman,  but  received  little  sympathy 
from  tlie  estaUishcd  clergy,  and,  until  the  visits  of  the 
Methodist  founders,  pursued  his  evangelical  labors  al- 
most alone,  ai)parently  without  anticipating  that  they 
Would  n  ^ult  in  a  wide-spread  evangelical  dissent.  In 
1715  there  were  only  thirty  Dissenting  chapels  in  the 
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principality,  and  in  1736  only  six  in  all  north  Wales;  in 
1860  there" were  2000.  Harris  was  a  lay  preacher;  lie 
applied  repeatedly  for  ordination,  but  was  denied  it  by 
the  bishops  on  account  of  his  irregular  modes  of  labor. 
Whitetield  passed  from  Kingswood  to  Cardiff,  and  there 
saw  him  for  the  first  time.  Their  souls  met  and  blend- 
ed like  two  flames,  and  "  set  the  whole  principality  in  a 
blaze."  For  years  the  laborious  layman  travelled,  and 
preached  twice  or  three  times  every  day.  "  He  is  fuU 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  wrote  Whitetield ;  "  blessed  be  God, 
there  seems  a  noble  spirit  gone  out  into  Wales."  Wes- 
ley speaks  of  him  as  "a  powerful  orator"  (Journal,  1756). 
He  was  repeatedly  assavdted  by  mobs,  and  suffered  many 
forms  of  persecution  from  the  magistrates,  clergy,  and 
people,  but  his  courage  and  zeal  never  i'ailed.  At  last 
his  health  declined,  and  he  retiu-ned  to  Trevecca,  Mhere 
he  organized  a  Christian  household,  built  a  chapel,  and 
arranged  his  grounds  with  great  taste.  Wesley  calls  it 
"one  of  the  most  beautiful  places  in  Wales"  (Joiirncd, 
1763,  p.  156).  In  the  French  war,  when  England  was 
threatened  with  invasion,  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  take 
a  commission  in  the  army,  which  he  held  for  three' years, 
preaching  wherever  he  went  with  his  regiment.  He 
died  in  great  peace,  July  21, 1773.  See  Jackson,  Chris- 
tian Biography,  xii,  168 ;  Stevens,  Ilistor-y  of  Methodism, 
i,  118;  ii,86. 

Harris,  John,  D.D.,  F.E.S.,  an  English  divine,  was 
bom  about  1667.  He  studied  at  St.  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, and  became  successively  rector  of  St.  Mildred's, 
London ;  perpetual  curate  of  Stroud,  prebendary  of  Roch- 
ester, and  fellow,  secretar\^,  and  vice-president  of  the 
Royal  Society.  He  died  in  1719.  Dr.  Hams  was  the 
first  compiler  of  a  dictionary  of  arts  and  sciences  in  Eng- 
land (1708, 2  vols,  fol.),  and  was  a  careful  and  able  edi- 
tor; but  he  was  improvident,  and  died  completely  des- 
titute. He  wrote  A  Refutation  of  the  atheistical  Ohjec- 
tions  against  the  Being  and  A  ttributes  of  God  (London, 
1098, 4to): — Sermon, John  xvi,2: — The  Wickedness  of  the 
Pretence  of  Treason  and  Rebellion  for  God's  sake  (Nov.. 
5th)  (London,  1715, 8vo) ;  and  compiled  a  Collection  of 
Voyages  and  Travels  (Lond.  1702;  revised  by  Cami  bell, 
1744,  2  vols.  fol.). — Darling,  Cyclopcedia  Bibliogruphica, 
i,  1403;  Allibone,  Dictionary  of  Authors,  i,790, 

Harris,  Jehu,  D.D.,  an  eminent  Independent  min- 
ister ana  scholar,  was  born  at  Ugborough,  in  Devonshire, 
March  8, 1802,  and  was  admitted  a  student  at  the  Hox- 
ton  Academy  for  the  education  of  ministers  belonging 
to  the  Independent  denomination  in  1821.  In  1827  he 
settled  at  Epsom  as  a  minister  amongst  the  Independ-  ■ 
ents.  His  lirst  literary  work,  entitled  The  Great  Teach- 
er, was  favorably  received ;  but  he  became  most  widely 
known  as  the  successful  competitor  for  a  prize  of  one 
hundred  guineas,  offered  by  Dr.  Conquest  for  the  best 
essay  on  the  subject  of  "  Covetousness."  Mr.  Harris's 
essay  ^vas  entitled  Mammon,  and  had  a  large  sale,  up- 
wards of  thirty  thousand  copies  having  been  sold  in  a 
few  years.  He  subsequently  obtained  two  other  prizes 
for  essays— one  entitled  "  Britannia  on  the  Condition  and 
Claims  of  Sailors;"  the  other  on  Missions,  with  the  title 
The  Great  Commission.  "  On  account  of  the  reputation 
brought  by  these  works,  he  received  the  degree  of  D.D. 
from  Amherst  College,  and  was  also  invited  to  fill  the 
post  of  president  in  lady  Huntingdon's  Theological  Col- 
lege at  Cheshunt.  Here  he  remained  till  the  union  of 
the  three  Independent  colleges  of  Highbury,  Homerton, 
and  Coward  in  New  College,  when  he  accepted  the  office 
of  principal,  and  conducted  several  of  the  theological 
courses  in  that  institution.  He  fiUed  this  position  with 
efficiency,  and  by  his  industrj-  and  amiable  character 
contributed  to  the  success  which  has  attended  this  es- 
tablishment. Whilst  at  Cheshunt,  Dr.  Harris  published 
the  first  of  a  series  of  works,  in  which  his  object  was  to 
illustrate  the  history  of  man  from  a  theological  point  of 
view.  The  first  volume  was  entitled  The  Pre-Adamite 
Earth  (1847).  In  it  he  displayed  a  great  amount  of 
learning,  and  especially  an  acquaintance  with  the  nat- 
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ural  sciences,  which  he  brought  to  bear  on  his  theolog- 
ical views.  The  second  volume  of  the  series  was  enti- 
(leil  Man  Primeval  (1849),  in  which  the  intellectual, 
moral,  and  reUgious  character  of  man  is  discussed.  A 
third  volume,  entitled  Patrinrchij,  or  the  Family,  appear- 
ed in  1854.  Two  other  volumes  were  to  have  completed 
the  series,  and  to  have  been  devoted  to  the  '  State,'  or 
the  political  condition  of  man,  and  the  '  Church,'  or  his 
religious  relations;  but  the  plan  was  cut  short  by  the 
death  of  Dr.  Harris,  Dec.  21,  185G."  These  writings 
evince  carefid  study  and  a  broad  range  of  thought.  Dr. 
Harris's  practical  writings  have  had  an  immense  circida- 
tion  both  in  England  and  America.  See  Fish,  Pulpit  El- 
oquence (1857) ;  Gillillan.  Man,  in  }fii:^lerpieces  of  Pulpit 
Oratonj;  IIoefer,.Yo'/r.  /;/.y/. '/./^' /•(//(, xxiii, 455;  Brit- 
ish Quiu-tnrlij  Perieu;  y,  oSl ;  A'.  American  Review,  Ixx, 
391 ;  ^Vllibone,  Dictlununj  of  Authors,  i,  791. 

Harris,  Robert,  D.D.,  a  pious  and  learned  Piu-itan 
divine,  was  born  in  (iloucestershire,  1578,  and  was  edu- 
cated at  Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford.  He  afterwards  took 
orders,  and  obtained  the  living  of  Hanwell,  near  Ban- 
bury, Oxfordshire,  where  he  was  extremely  usefid  in 
confirming  the  people's  minds  in  the  Protestant  faith. 
On  the  commencement  of  the  Civil  War  he  removed  to 
London,  and  became  a  member  of  the  Assembly  of  Di- 
vines, but  appears  to  have  taken  no  active  part  in  their 
proceedings.  He  officiated  at  the  church  of  St.  Botolph, 
Bishopsgate  Street,  until  1G48,  when  he  was  appointed 
president  of  Trinity  College,  which  office  he  retained 
until  his  death  in  1G58.  His  works  include  The  Way 
to  True  Ilappbtess,  in  twenty-four  sermons  on  the  Be- 
atitudes; and  .1  Treatise  on  the  New  Covenant,  which, 
with  other  wTitings,  were  published  in  his  Works,  re- 
vised and  collected  (Lend.  1G54,  fol.). — Hook,  Eccl.  Bioy. 
V,  54G. 

Harris,  Samuel,  D.D.,  "  was  bom  in  the  county 
of  Jliddlfsox  about  tlie  year  1G83.  He  was  educated  in 
Merchant  Taylor's  school,  of  which  he  was  head  boy  in 
1G97,  and  was  admitted  a  pensioner  of  Peter  House, 
Cambridge,  May  15, 1700.  Upon  the  foundation  of  the 
chair  of  Modern  History  in  the  University  of  Cambridge 
by  George  I  in  1724,  Harris  was  appointed  the  first  pro- 
fessor. He  died  Dec.  21, 1733.  He  was  the  author  of, 
1.  Scripture  knoidedye  promoted  hy  cutechiziny  (London, 
1712, 8\-o)  :— 2.  .4  Commentary  on'the  Fifty-third  chapter 
of  Isaiah,  with  an  appendix  of  Queries  concerniny  Dicers 
A  ncient  Reliyious  Traditions  and  Practices,  aiul  the  sense 
of  many  texts  of  Scripture  ivhich  seem  to  allude  to  or  ex- 
press them  (Lond.  1735  [not  1739,  as  frequently  stated], 
ito).  In  some  copies  this  work  has  a  different  title- 
page,  namely,  Ohsercatiom,  Critical  ami  Miscellaneous, 
on  several  remarkable  Texts  of  the  Old  Testament,  to  which 
is  added  a  Commentary,  etc.  Prefixed  are  three  disser- 
tations, 1.  On  a  Gnozer  or  Advocate ;  2.  On  a  Dour  or 
Generation ;  and,  3.  On  the  ancient  method  of  propound- 
ing important  points  by  way  of  question.  This  work 
was  published  shortly  after  the  death  of  the  author  by 
his  widow.  It  exhibits  much  curious  learning,  and  is 
several  times  referred  to  by  Doddridge  in  his  lectures." 
— Kitto,  Cyclopadia,  ii,  23G. 

Harris,  Thaddeus  Mason,  D.D.,  a  Unitarian  di- 
vine, was  born  in  Charlestown,  iNIass.,  in  17G8,  graduated 
A.B.  at  Harvard  in  1787,  and  became  pastor  at  Dorches- 
ter in  1793.  He  was  librarian  of  Harvard  College  from 
1791  to  1793,  and  afterwards  librarian  of  tlic  Massachu- 
setts Historical  Society  till  his  death  in  1842.  His  most 
important  publication  is  a  Natural  History  of  the  Bible 
(1793, 12mo;  again  in  Boston,  1S21,  Svo;  also  published 
in  London,  with  additions,  under  the  title  Dictionary  of 
the  Natural  History  of  the  Bible,  1824 ;  new  ed.  by  Con- 
der,  1833,  r2mo).  Tliis  work  received  great  praise  for 
its  accuracy  anil  utility  (see  lAorne,  Bibliographical  A p>- 
pendix).  Dr.  Harris  also  published  Memorials  of  the 
first  Church  in  Dorchester  (Boston,  1830,  8vo)  -.—Dis- 
courses on  Freemasonry  (Charlestown,  5801  [1801],  Svo). 
See  Allibone,  Dictionary  of  Authors,  i,  792. 


Harris,  Walter,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  minister, 
was  born  in  Lebanon,  Conn.,  in  17G1.  He  graduated  at 
Dartmouth  Coliege  in  1787,  was  ordained  pastor  at  Dun- 
barton  Aug.  2(i,  17«9,  and  died  Dec.  25, 1843.  Dr.  Har- 
ris imlilislifd  Alt  Address  before  the  Pastoral  Convention 
of  Niir  Hitiiijishire  (1834),  and  a  niunber  of  occasional 
seriniiiis. — Sprague,  Annals,  ii,  277. 

Harris,  William,  D.D.,  an  eminent  English  tlis- 
scnting  divine,  is  sup])osed  to  have  been  born  at  London 
al)out  1(175.  He  became  pastor  of  a  church  at  Crutched 
Friars,  London,  in  1G98.  He  was  also  for  some  thirty 
years  one  of  the  preachers  of  a  Friday  evening  lecture 
at  the  Weigh-house,  and  succeeded  Mr.  Tong  as  lecturer 
at  Salter's  Hall.  He  died  in  1740.  "He  was  a  con- 
cise, clear,  and  nervous  writer;  liis  works  evince  a 
strong  sense  joined  to  a  lively  imagination,  and  regu- 
lated with  judgment."  He  was  one  of  the  continuafors 
of  jMattliew  Henry's  Commentary  (those  on  Philip[)ians 
and  Colossians).  Besides  a  number  of  occasional  ser- 
mons, he  wrote  Funeral  Discourses,  in  two  Parts:  (/) 
Consolations  on  the  Death  of  our  Fri''nds;  (I I)  Prepa- 
rations for  our  oirn  Death  (Lond.  173G,  8vo)  -.—The  lAJe 
and  Character  of  Dr.  Thomas  Manton  (London,  1725, 
8vo) : — .1  practical  Illustration  of  the  Book  of  Esther 
(London,  1737,  Svo),  etc.  —  Darling,  Cyclopcedia  Biblio- 
yraphica,  i,  1406;  Bogue  and  Bennett,  History  of  Dis- 
senters, ii,  372. 

Harris,  William,  D.D.,  a  Protestant  Episcopal 
minister,  was  l)orn  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  and  passed  A.B. 
at  Harvard  College  in  1786.  He  was  first  licensed  as  a 
minister  in  the  Congregational  Church,  but,  on  perusing 
a  compend  of  Hooker's  Ecclesiasticcd  Polity,  his  mind 
and  feelings  were  drawn  to  the  Protestant  Episco])al 
Church,  in  which  he  was  .shortly  after  ordained.  He 
then  took  charge  of  St.  Michael's  Chiu-ch,  IMarblehead, 
and  in  1802  became  rector  of  St.lMark's,  New  York.  In 
1811  he  was  chosen  president  of  Columbia  College.  In 
1816  he  resigned  his  rectorship,  and  attended  thereafter 
exclusively  to  the  presidency  of  the  college.  He  died 
Oct.  18, 1829.  He  published  several  occasional  sermons. 
— Sprague,  A  nnals,  v,  383. 

Harrison,  William  Henry,  D.D.,  was  born  Jan. 
12,  1819,  in  Frederick  County,  Md.  He  entered  the 
preparatory  department  of  Pennsylvania  College  in  1838, 
and  was  graduated  in  1843  with  the  valedictory  of  his 
class.  He  early  developed  a  taste  for  literary  research ; 
and,  while  others  were  often  engaged  in  recreation  and 
amusement,  he  was  in  liis  room  busily  engaged  in  the 
investigation  of  some  question  of  interest,  and  in  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge.  The  one  thing  in  which, 
perhaps,  he  excelled  all  others  was  the  moral  influence 
which  he  exercised  over  his  companions.  His  very 
presence,  even  when  he  kept  silent,  was  felt.  Immedi- 
ately after  his  graduation  in  college  he  commenced  his 
theological  studies  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Get- 
tysburg. On  their  completion  in  1845  he  v.-as  licensed 
to  preach  the  Gospel  by  the  Synod  of  Jlaryland.  He' 
was  elected  assistant  professor  of  ancient  languages  in 
Pennsylvania  College,  and  served  for  a  season  as  general 
agent  of  the  Parent  Education  Society.  Tlie  following 
year  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  English  Lutheran  Church 
of  Cincinnati,  as  he  felt  that  he  could  be  more  useful 
and  efficient  in  the  pastoral  work.  Here  he  labored 
with  great  success  till  his  death.  His  labors  were  un- 
wearied and  aljundant.  His  life  was  regarded  as  a  sac- 
rifice to  the  cause  of  humanity  and  religion.  He  died 
of  Asiatic  cholera  during  the  prevalence  of  the  epidemic 
in  Cincinnati,  Nov.  3,  1866,  and,  although  com]iarati\-e- 
ly  a  young  man,  he  was  at  the  time  of  his  death  the  se- 
nior pastor  of  the  city.  He  was  a  good  scholar,  a  sound 
theologian,  and  a  clear,  practical,  and  instructive  preach- 
er, lie  received  the  doctorate  from  Wittenberg  Col- 
lege in  18G1.     (M.L.S.) 

Harrow  is  the  rendering  in  the  Eng.  Vers,  of  the 
following  Hebrew  words :  'f'^'}^,  charits'  (lit.  a  cvtiiny, 
hence  a  slice  of  curdled  millc,  '•  cheese,"  1  Sam.  xvii,  18), 
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a  iribtilum  or  threshing  (q.v.)  skclrjie  (2  Sam.  xii,  31 ;  1 
Chrnii.  XX,  3) ;  elsewhere  only  the  verb  T^■^^  sadcid' 
(lit.to  fctWofr),to  harrow  a  field  (Job  xxxix.  Id;  '-break 
tlie  clods,"  Isa.  xxviii,4;  Hos.  x,  11).  See  Kitto,  Vmh/ 
Bible  lUusi.  iii,39,  vi,  397,     The  form  of  the  ancient 


W» 


Mocleru  Egyptian  Khm^/nd,  or  clod-crashiDg  machine  after  ploughing 
Hebrew  harrow,  if  any  instrument  properly  correspond- 
in<;  to  this  term  existed,  is  unknown.  Probably  it  was, 
as  still  in  Eg\[>t  (Niebuhr,  Trav.  i,  151), merely  aboard, 
which  was  dragged  over  the  fields  to  level  the  lumps. 
Among  the  Itomans  it  consisted  of  a  luu-tle  (a-ates)  of 
rods  with  teeth  (Pliny,  xviii,  43 ;  comp.  Virg.  Geo7YJ.  i, 
94).  See  generally  Ugolini,  Comm.  de  re  rusiica  vett. 
JIthr.  v,  '21  (in  his  Thesaur.  xxix,  p.  332  sq.) ;  Paulsen, 
A  derb.  p.  9(j.— Winer,  ii,  296.  "  In  modern  Palestine, 
oxen  are  sometimes  turned  in  to  trample  the  clods,  and 
in  some  parts  of  Asia  a  bush  of  thorns  is  dragged  over 
the  surface;  but  all  these  processes,  if  used,  occur  (not 
after,  but)  before  the  seed  is  committed  to  the  soil" 
(Smith,  s.  v.).  See  Agriculture, 
Harsa.    See  Tei^Harsa. 

Har'sha  (Heb.  Charsha',  Sd"iri,  a  Chaldaizing  form, 
vorhr  or  cnrhautcr ;  Se^it.  'Apaa  and  'Aluaav),  one  of 
the  Nethinim  whose  descendants  (or  rather,  ])erhaps,  a 
])lacc  whose  inhabitants)  returned  from  Babylon  with 
Zcrui)babcl  (Ezra  ii,  52 ;  Nch.  vii,  54).  B.  C.  ante  536. 
Scliwarz  {Palest,  p.  116)  thinks  it  maybe  identical  with 
the  ruins  called  1)y  the  Arabs  Charsha  (on.Zimmerman's 
TOf/7),  Khuras),  situated  south  of  wady  Sur,  about  half 
way  lietween  lieit-Jibrin  (Eleutheroiiolis)  on  the  AV., 
and  .Icdur  ((iedor)  on  the  E. 

Harsnet,  Samuel,  archbishop  of  York,  was  Iwm  at 
C'okhcster  in  1561;  was  educated  as  a  sizcr  at  King's 
C'ol'.oge,  Cambridge ;  and  was  subsequently  elected  ftl- 
low  (tf  I'embroke  Hall.  In  1580  he  took  the  degree  of 
B.A.,  and  in  1584  that  of  M.A.  He  then  aiiplicd  him- 
self to  theology,  in  which  he  soon  made  bis  mark  liy  a 
sermon  jireaclied  in  1584  atSt.Paul's  Cross  (lirst  jiriuttd 
at  the  end  of  three  of  Dr.  Stewart's  sermons  in  1('}5.S). 
in  wliich  he  boldly  attacked  the  doctrine  of  uncondi- 
tiiiiial  predestination,  then  to  some  extent  iirevailing  in 
the  (  luirch  of  Enijland.  He  became  successively  ] 
tor  ofllK'  university  in  1592,  vicar  of  Chigwell.in  Es- 
sex, in  1595,  and  archdeacon  of  Essex  in  1602,  but  re- 
signed Jill  tliese  otlices  on  being  appointed  rector  of 
Shenlield,  In  i:ssex,  and  of  St.  Jlargaret's,  ]S:c\\  Eish 
Street,  London,  in  1604.  He  became  master  ol  Pim- 
broke  College  in  1605,  and  liishop  of  Chichester  in  Iddl). 
He  was  translated  to  Norsvich  in  1619.  'Wlule  ni  the 
latter  sec,  the  Dissenters  iirevailing  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  he  was  accused  before  the  last  Parliament  ol 
James  I  of  several  misdemeanors,  and  of  llomanist  ten- 
dencies. He  made  a  defense,  in  which,  amoiii;"  otlur 
points,  he  says  "  that  popery  is  a  fire  that  never  \\ill  be 
<iuiet;  he  had  preadied  a  thou.sand  sermons,  and  notli- 
ini;  of  poperj-  can  be  imputed  to  him  out  of  any  of  th(  m. 
That  there  were  divers  obstacles  to  keep  him  I'rom 
poperj- :  among  them,  the  usurpation  of  the  pope  of 


Rome;  their  religion  dyed  in  blood ;  their  juggling  and 
feigned  miracles,  of  which  he  wrote  a  book  against 
them,  and  their  equivocations."  ,  He  concluded  by  pro- 
claiming that  in  his  view  the  Church  of  England  came 
nearest  to  the  primitive  Church,  and  that  its  principles 
were  not  derived  from 
Wickliff,  Huss,  or  Lu- 
thei,  but  from  the  four 
first  centuries  after 
Chnst.  This  defense 
■v.as  considered  valid, 
ardm  1628  Dr.  Harsnet 
was  translated  to  the 
archbishopric  of  York, 
He  died  in  May,  1631. 
Among  his  works  we 
notice  A  Discovery  of 
ihr  /i  audulent  Practices 
oj  John  Darrcll,  Each- 
do)  of  A  rts,  etc.  (Lond. 
1599,  4to)  :— Declara- 
tion of  egregious  Pojnsh 
Imjiostures,  etc.  (Lond, 
1603,  4to),  against  an 


exorcist  named  Edmonds,  alias  Weston,  a  Jesiut.  See 
Collier,  Eccks.  History ;  Strj'pe,  Memorials ;  Biog.  Brit, ; 
Hook,  Eccles.  Biograjjhy,  v,  546  sq. 

Hart  (^''X,  aycd',  always  masc.,  but  in  Psa.  xlii,  1, 
joined  with  a  fem.  noun  to  denote  a  hind),  a  stag  or  male 
deer,  but  used  by  the  Hebrews  also  to  denote  all  the  va- 
rious species  of  deer  and  antelopes,  which  resemble  large 
rams.  See  Deer.  The  hart  is  reckoned  among  the 
clean  animals  (Deut.  xii,  15 ;  xiv,  5 ;  xv,  22),  and  seems, 
from  the  passages  quoted,  as  well  as  from  1  Kings  iv, 
23,  to  have  been  commonly  killed  for  food.  Its  activity 
furnishes  an  apt  comparison  in  Isa.  xxxv,  6,  though  in 
this  respect  the  hind  was  more  commonly  selected  by  the 
sacred  writers.  Tlie  proper  name  Ajalon  is  derived  from 
ayal,  and  implies  that  harts  were  numerous  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. See  Goat.  TheHeb.  masc.  noun  o»/«/,  which 
is  always  rendered  iXatpoq  by  the  Sept.,  denotes,  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  some  species  of  Cei-ridm  (deer  tribe), 
either  the  Dama  vulgaris,  fallow-deer,  or  the  Ccrnts 
Barharus,  the  Barbary  deer,  the  southern  representative 
of  the  European  stag  (C.  e/o^^w«),  which  occurs  in  Tu- 
nis and  the  coast  of  Barbarj-.  We  have,  however,  no 
evidence  that  the  Barbarj-  deer  ever  inhabited  Pales- 
tine, though  it  may  have  done  so  in  primitive  times. 
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Hasselquist  {Trar.  p.  211)  observed  the  fallow-deer  on 
aioiiut  Tabor.  Sir  G.  \\'ilkinson  says  {Anc.  J\'/;/j)t.  i, 
227.  abridgm.),  "The  stag  with  branching  horns  tigured 
at  Bcni  Hassan  is  also  unknown  in  the  valley  of  the 
Nile,  but  it  is  still  seen  in  the  vicinity  of"  tlie  natron 
lakes,  as  about  Tunis,  tliough  not  in  tlie  desert  between 
the  river  and  the  Ked  Sea."  This  is  doubtless  the  Cer- 
vus  Burharus.     See  Stag.  • 

Most  of  the  deer  tribe  are  careful  to  conceal  their 
calves  after  birth  for  a  time.  May  there  not  be  some 
allusion  to  this  circumstance  in  Job  xxxix,  1,  '•  Canst 
thou  mark  when  the  hinds  do  calve?"  etc.  Terliaps, 
as  the  Sept.  uniformly  renders  atful  by  t\a(poc,  we  may 
incline  to  the  belief  that  the  Ccrvus  Jhtrharus  is  the 
deer  denoted.  Tlie  feminine  noun  f^^!|'J<.  (iijnluh,  oc- 
cius  fretiuently  in  the  O.  T.— Smith,  s.  v.     See  Hind. 

Hart,  Levi.  D.D..  a  Congregational  minister,  was 
born  April  10,  1738,  at  Southington,  Conn.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Yale  College  in  1700,  studied  under  Dr.  BeOamy, 
was  Ucensed  June  2,  1761,  and  was  ordained  pastor  .at 
Griswold,  Conn.,  Nov.  4, 17G2,  where  he  labored  until  his 
death,  Oct.  27,  1808.  During  his  long  career  as  pastor 
he  trained  many  young  men  for  the  ministry.  In  1784 
he  was  made  a  member  of  Dartmouth  C^ollege  Corpora- 
tion, and  of  Yale  in  1791.  He  pubUshed  several  occa- 
sional sermons.— Sprague,  A  nnals,  i,  690. 

Hart,  Oliver,  a  Baptist  minister,  was  born  in  War- 
minster, I'a.,  July  5, 1723,  joined  the  Baptist  Church  in 
1741,  was  licensed  to  preach  in  174G,  and  was  ordained 
in  1749.  In  that  year  he  became  pastor  of  the  Baptist 
church  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  and  remained  in  that  olhce 
thirty  years,  with  eminent  success  both  as  ])reaclier  and 
pastor.  In  the  Revolution  he  espoused  tlie  Whig  cause 
■with  great  ardor,  and  had  to  flee  i'rom  Cliarleston  in  1780 
to  avoid  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  British.  He  set- 
tled as  pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church  at  Hopewell,  N.  J., 
where  he  died  Dec.  31, 1795.  He  published  a  Discourae 
on  the  Dcalh  of  W.  Tennent : — Dancing  Exploded: — The 
Chrktiitn  Temple: — A  Gospel  Church  portrayed. — Bene- 
dict, Hist,  of  the  Baptists,  vol.  ii ;  Sprague,  A  nnals,  vi,  47. 

Hartley,  David,  an  English  practitioner  of  medi- 
cine, and  a  philosopher  of  considerable,  but  transitory 
reputation.  The  Scotch  school  of  metaphysics  borrow- 
ed much  from  his  conclusions;  and  the  long-prevalent 
theory  of  Beauty,  which  was  elaborated  in  Alison's 
Principles  of  Taste,  derived  from  them  its  cardinal  doc- 
trines. Dr.  Hartley  occupies  a  notable  position  in  the 
history  of  speciUation  on  other  grounds.  He  presented 
a  curious  example  of  the  partial  conciliation  of  Des 
Cartes,  Newton,  and  Locke ;  he  inaugurated  the  impidse 
which  transmuted  the  system  of  the  last  of  these  great 
men  into  the  materialism  of  the  French  Enci/clajxedia ; 
he  preceded  Bonnet,  of  Geneva,  in  applying  physiolog- 
ical observation  to  psychological  discussion,  and  thus 
became  the  precursor  of  Cabanis  and  Broussais,  of  Mole- 
schott  and  Huxley.  He  was  contemporary  with  Col- 
lier, and  Berkeley,  and  Hume,  and  Eeid.  While  the 
two  first  were  undermining  the  philosophy  of  Locke  by 
questioning  the  credibility'of  the  senses,  and  Hume  was 
achieving  a  similar  result  by  impugning  the  evidences 
of  consciousness,  to  be  imperfectly  refuted  by  Keid's 
exaggeration  of  the  reliability  of  external  perception. 
Hartley  was  still  fiu-ther  invalidating  the  authority  of 
Locke  by  proposing  a  purely  mechanical  explanation  of 
the  processes  of  thought.  He  is  thus  even  more  note- 
worthy for  his  relations  to  the  revolutions  of  opinion  in 
the  18th  century  than  for  the  positive  additions  he  is 
supposed  to  have  made  to  the  science  of  the  human 
mind.  He  was  one  of  the  dominant  spirits  of  that  agi- 
tation of  the  intellectual  waters  which  heralded  and 
produced  the  poUtical  convulsions  of  the  last  century. 
At  the  same  time,  he  is  the  link  between  widely  sepa- 
rated dogmas:  furnishing  a  bond  bet\\'een  Des  Cartes 
and  Stewart ;  connecting  Locke  with  Condillac  and 
French  sensationalism ;  reviving  neglected  positions  of 


Aristotle,  and  prefiguring  many  of  the  latest  manifesta- 
tions of  scientific  materialism. 

Life. — The  biograpliy  of  Dr.  Hartley  is  singularly 
devoid  of  salient  incidents  and  of  general  uiterest.  He 
belonged  to  that  mmierous  class  of  very  worthy  men 
who  run  their  eminently  useful  career  without  exjieri- 
encing  or  occasioning  violent  excitement  of  any  kind. 
But  for  his  phik)sophical  productions,  his  epitaph  might 
have  been  \'ir('ns  inorieitsqiiefefellit.  He  was  the  son 
of  a  respectable  clergj-man,  and  was  bom  Aug.  30, 1705, 
at  Armley,  Yorkshire,  of  which  parish  his  fatlier  was 
vicar.  He  completed  his  education  at  Jesus  College, 
Cambridge,  and  was  designed  for  the  paternal  vocation. 
But  he  M'as  induced  to  divert  his  attention  to  medicme, 
in  consequence  ofscruples  about  subscribing  the  XXXIX 
Articles,  for  religious  opinion  within  the  bosom  of  the 
Anglican  Church  was  much  divided  at  the  time  by  tlie 
recent  issues  of  the  "  Bangoriau  Controversy."  His 
experience  was  frequently  repeated  in  other  cases  in  the 
ensuing  years.  He  retained,  however,  the  fervent  but 
simple,  piety  appropriate  to  his  meditated  profession, 
and  never  withdrew  his  interest  from  the  subjects  which 
attract  the  intelhgent  theologian.  He  informs  us  that 
tlie  seeds  of  his  own  doctrine  began  to  genninate  when 
he  was  twenty-five  years  of  age,  though  their  elabora- 
tion was  not  completed  till  he  was  more  than  forty. 
His  views  were  given  to  the  world  in  1749,  in  a  work 
entitled  Observations  on  Man,  his  Frame,  his  Duties,  his 
Expectations.  He  survived  its  publication  about  eight 
years,  and  died  at  Bath  Aug.  28,  1757,  when  within  a 
fortnight  of  completing  his  fifty-third  year.  His  life 
had  been  expended  in  the  diligent  and  kindly  piu'siut  of 
his  calling  at  Newark,  Bury  St.  Echnimd's,  London,  and 
Bath. 

Mackintosh  and  Coleridge,  -while  presenting  diverse 
■sdews  of  Hartley's  doctrine,  are  lavish  of.  encomiums 
upon  his  virtues  and  purity  of  character.  A  very  brief 
and  very  dry  biography  was  composed  by  his  son,  with 
filial  regard  and  quaint  delineation.  A  few  fragments 
from  this  recondite  production  wiU  present  the  philoso- 
pher "in  the  habit  and  manner  as  he  lived."  "His 
person  was  of  middle  size,  and  well  proportioned.  His 
complexion  fair,  his  features  regular  and  handsome. 
His  countenance  open,  ingenuou;?.  and  animated.  He 
was  peculiarly  neat  in  person  and  attire.  He  lived  in 
personal  intimacy  with  the  learned  men  of  his  age," 
among  whom  are  enumerated  Law,  bishop  of  Carlisle ; 
Butler,  bishop  of  Durham;  Warburton,  bishop  of  (ilouces- 
ter ;  Hoadley,  successively  bishop  of  Bangor,  Hereford, 
and  Winchester ;  Pope  and  Young ;  Dr.  Jortin  and  Dr. 
BjTom;  Hawkins,  Browne,  and  Hooke,  the  forgotten 
historian  of  Rome.  The  list  is  sufficiently  heterogene- 
ous. "  His  mind  was  formed  to  benevolence  and  uni- 
versal philanthropy.  His  genius  was  penetrating  and 
active,  his  industry  indefatigable,  his  philosophical  ob- 
servations and  attentions  unremitting.  His  natural 
temper  was  gay,  cheerful,  and  sociable.  He  was  ad- 
dicted to  no  vice  in  any  part  of  his  Ufe,  neither  to  pride, 
nor  to  sensuality,  nor  intemperance,  nor  ostentation,  nor 
envy,  nor  to  any  sordid  self-interest ;  but  his  heart  was 
replete  \vith  every  contrary  virtue." 

Philosophy.  —  Hartley  neither  proclaimed  nor  pro- 
duced any  scheme  of  specidation,  nor  did  he  pretend 
that  his  views  were  characterized  by  any  marked  de- 
gree of  originality.  He  investigated  and  endea\-ored 
to  explain  certain  phenomena  of  the  human  mind,  and 
to  discover  the  machinery  of  thought.  He  has  be- 
queathed a  doctrine  which  has  been  ui  part  generally 
adopted,  and  which  has  been  frequently  exaggerated 
by  admirers  who  have  repudiated,  ignored,  or  been  ig- 
norant of  the  characteristic  ground-work  on  which  it 
had  been  erected.  Tlie  source  and  filiation  of  his  tenets 
have  been  indicated  by  him  with  what  Su-  James  Mack- 
intosh conceives  to  have  been  extravagant  generosity. 
Hartley's  acknowledgments  are,  however,  made  in  igno- 
rance of  his  much  larger,  liut  more  remote  obligations 
to  Aristotle.     "About  eighteen  years  ago,"  says  he,  in 
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the  preface  of  his  work,  "  I  was  informed  that  the  Rev. 
Mr.  (iay,  then  living,  asserted  the  possibilitj-  of  deduc- 
ing  aU  our  intellectual  pleasures  and  pains  from  associa- 
tion. This  put  me  upon  considering  the  power  of  asso- 
ciation. I5y  degrees  many  disquisitions  foreign  to  the 
doctrine  of  association,  or,  at  least,  not  immediately 
connected  with  it,  intermixed  themselves."  "  I  think, 
however,  that  I  cannot  be  called  a  system  maker,  since 
I  did  not  first  form  a  system,  and  then  suit  the  facts  to 
it.  but  was  carried  on  by  a  train  of  thoughts  from  one 
thing  to  another,  frequently  without  any  express  de- 
.sign,  or  even  any  previous  suspicion  of  the  consequences 
that  might  arise."  Assuredly  this  is  neither  a  syste- 
matic nor  a  philosophical  method  of  procediure.  But 
this  easy  disagation  of  thought  explains  the  instability, 
want  of  consistency,  and  partial  incoherence  of  Hart- 
ley's speculations.  It  also  explains  the  facility  and  un- 
Hiispectcd  inconsequence  with  which  a  portion  of  the 
doctrine  has  been  separated  from  its  accompaniments  for 
special  acceptance  and  development. 

The  characteristic  tenets  of  Hartley  have  been  very 
clearly  and  concisely  stated  by  Morell.  "The  objects 
t)f  the  external  world  affect  in  some  manner  the  extreme 
ends  of  the  nerves,  which  spread  from  the  brain  as  a 
centre  to  every  part  of  the  bodj'.  This  affection  pro- 
duces a  vibration,  which  is  continued  along  the  nerve 
by  the  agency  of  an  elastic  ether  until  it  reaches  the 
brain,  where  it  produces  the  phenomenon  we  term  sen- 
sation. When  a  sensation  has  been  experienced  several 
times,  the  vibratory  movement  from  which  it  arises  ac- 
quires the  tendency  to  repeat  itself  spontaneously,  even 
when  the  external  object  is  not  present.  These  repeti- 
tions, or  relics  of  sensation,  are  ideas,  which  in  their 
turn  possess  the  property  of  recalling  each  other  by  vir- 
tue of  mutual  association  among  themselves 

The  subordinate  effects  of  these  principles  are  easy  to 
be  imagined.  If  all  our  ideas  are  but  relics  of  sensa- 
tions, and  all  excited  spontaneously  by  the  laws  of  asso- 
ciation, it  is  abundantly  evident  that  the  power  of  the 
will  must  l)e  a  nonentity,  that  man  can  really  have  no 
control  of  his  own  mind,  that  he  is  the  creature  of  irre- 
sistible necessity.  Hartley  was  accordingly  a  firm  nec- 
essarian. Another  natural  effect  of  the  theorj-^  of  vibra- 
tions is  materialism."  The  pernicious  consequences  of 
their  dogmas  arc  perspicaciously  displayed  by  Coleridge, 
who  had  at  one  time  been  so  devoted  to  their  teachings 
tjiat  he  bestowed  the  name  of  their  author  upon  his  son, 
Hartley  Coleridge. 

lu  this  si>eculation  there  are  three  distinct  but  inti- 
mately connected  doctrines.  1.  The  theory  of  the  asso- 
ciation of  ideas.  '2.  The  physiological  and  physical 
mode  of  accounting  for  this  association  and  for  percep- 
tion by  tiie  vibrations  of  an  elastic  ether  through  the 
medullary  substance  of  the  nerves.  3.  The  assertion  of 
the  necessity  of  human  actions.  The  last  of  these  con- 
nects itself  with  the  optimism  of  Leibnitz  and  the  fatal- 
ism of  Spinoza,  through  King's  Oriyin  of  Evil.  The 
second  dogma  was  early  abandoned,  at  least  in  the  form 
in  wliich  it  was  presented  by  this  author.  It  was  not 
entirely  novel,  but  it  Avas  the  most  original  portion  of 
Hartley's  labors,  and  through  it  he  mainly  influenced 
the  devel(>i)mcnt  of  the  French  i)hilosophy.  It  was 
suggested  by  one  of  the  queries  in  Newton's  Optics,  and 
may  be  traced  tlirough  the  animal  spirits  of  Locke  and 
I)cs  Cartes,  and  the  vortices  and  elastic  ether  of  Des 
Cartes  to  the  earlier  philos<iphers,  and  up  to  Epicurus 
and  Leucippus.  It  may  merit  renewed  consideration  if 
the  physiological  jisychology  now  in  prospect  should 
gain  acce]>tance.  Tiio  doctrine  of  Association  is  re- 
garded as  being  peculiarly  Hartley's  own.  It  was  not 
altogether  novel:  he  himself  ascribes  its  first  suggestion 
to  (iay.  It  is  jiresupposed  in  many  suggestions  of 
I^)c'ke,  and  is  descende(l  from  a  more  remote  and  illus- 
trious ancestry,  which  runs  back  to  the  Stag\Tite — the 
reimted  fountain  of  so  much  error,  the  father  of  so  much 
wisdom.  It  recei\-ed,  however,  such  an  ingenious  and 
extensive  development  from  Hartley  that  Sir  James 


Mackintosh  rightly  disregards  the  claims  of  Gay,  but 
wrongly  neglects  earlier  obligations.  It  is  largely  in- 
corporated into  recent  schemes  of  metaphj'sics,  ethics, 
and  {esthetics,  but  severed  from  the  mechanical  hA-jioth- 
esis  which  gave  it  its  chief  originality  and  its  distinc- 
tive complexion.  In  this  mutilated  form  it  possesses 
unquestionable  truth ;  but  still  it  is  only  an  imperfect 
explanation  of  a  limited  class  of  mental  and  moral  phe- 
nomena, and  is  easily  pressed,  as  it  has  often  been  push- 
ed, to  absurd  and  hazardous  conclusions.  Coleridge  has 
forcibly  signalized  its  dangers,  and  has  declared  that, 
wherever  it  deviates  from  the  simpler  exposition  of  Aris- 
totle, it  declines  into  error  and  immoral  courses. 

Literature. — Hartley,  Ohsei-vaiions  on  Man,  his  Frame, 
his  Duty,  his  Expectations,  with  Notes  and  Additions  by 
Herman  Andrew  Pistorius  (Lond.  1791, 3  vols.  8vo).  An 
abridgment  of  the  original  edition  had  been  jiublished  by 
Dr.  Priestley  (Lond.  1775),  with  the  omission  of  the  doc- 
trine of  vibrations  and  vibratimicides.  It  is  from  this 
mutilated  presentment  that  the  theory  of  Association 
has  been  principally  derived.  Hume,  Inquiry  co?icem- 
ing  the  Human  Understanding,  sec.  ii-vii ;  Eeid,  On  the 
InteUectiial  Powers,  Essay  ii,  ch.  iii,  ed.  Hamilton — un- 
fortunately. Sir  William  never  supplied  the  notes  to 
Reid,  which  he  indicates  by  numbers;  IMackintosh,  On 
the  Progress  of  Ethical  Philosophy ;  Dugald  Stewart, 
On.  the  Progress  of  J/(  fiijJiysiciil.  Ethical,  and  Political 
Philosophy  {Philosophiail  'E.-:--iiys,  Works,  edit.  Sir  W. 
Hamilton)  ;  Coleridge,  JJiogniphia  Literaria,  ch.  v-vii; 
Morell,  History  of  Modem  Philosophy.     (G.  F.  H.) 

Hartlib,  Samuel,  an  English  wTiter  of  the  17th 
century,  Avas  born  of  Polish  Protestant  parents.  He 
came  to  England  about  1640,  took  an  active  part  in  the 
theological  questions  of  the  day,  and  endea^-ored  to 
bring  about  a  imion  of  the  different  churches.  He  af- 
terwards devoted  himself  to  the  improvement  of  agri- 
culture, etc.  Having  spent  all  his  fortmie  in  these  at- 
tempts, he  received  from  Cromwell  a  pension  of  £300, 
which  was  suppressed  at  the  Restoration.  He  spent  the 
latter  part  of  his  life  in  retirement,  and  perhaps  in  want. 
The  exact  time  of  his  death  is  unknown.  He  wrote  A 
Relation  of  that  tchich  hath  been  lately  attempited  to  p7-o- 
cure  Ecclesiastical  Peace  among  Pi-ottstunts  (Lond.  lC-11) : 
— Considerations  concerning  England's  Reformation  in 
Church  and  State  (1G47,  4to) : — Tti-isse's  doubting  con- 
science resolred  (\C'y2.  Svo) ;  some  ivorks  on  Husbandrj-, 
etc.  Milton  a(l(h\".sril  liis  Essay  on  Education  to  Hart- 
lib.  See  Geiilh  iiKdi's  Magazine,  hi-sCu;  Censura  litera- 
ria, vol.  iii ;  Chalmers,  General  Biogixipihical  Diction- 
ary. 

Hartmann,  Anton  Theodor,  a  German  Protestant 
theologian  and  Orientalist,  was  bom  at  Dilsseldorf  June 
25, 1774.  He  studied  at  Osnabruck,  Dortmund,  and.GiJt- 
tingen.  After  being  successively  co-rector  of  the  gymna- 
sium of  Scest  in  1797,  rector  of  the  gjinnasium  of  Her- 
ford  in  1799,  and  professor  in  that  of  Oldenburg  in  1804, 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  theology  in  the  L'niversi- 
ty  of  Rostock  in  1811.  He  died  at"  Rostock  April  21, 
1838.  He  is  especially  known  for  his  Avorks  on  antiqui- 
ties, and  on  Hebrew  and  Arabic  literatiu-e,  the  principal 
of  Avhich  are  Aufkldrung  U,  Asien  f.  Bibelforscher  (Ol- 
denburg, 180G-7,  2  vols.  8vo)  -.—Die  Hebrderin  am  Putz- 
fische  u.  als  Braut  (Amst.  1809-1810,  3  vols.  8vo)  -.—Sup- 
plementa  ad  J.  Buxtorfii  et  W.  Gesenii  Lexic.  (Rostock, 
1813,  4to)  : — Thesauri  Lingum  Ilebraicm  e  Michna  au- 
gendi  (Rostock,  1825-1826,  3  parts,  4to)  -.—Linguistische 
Einkitung  in  d.  Studiuni  der  Bticher  des  A,  T.  (Rostock, 
1818, 8vo)  -.—Hist.  Krit.  Forschungen  iiber  die  Bildung,  d. 
Zeitalter  u.Plun  d.fiiifBiicher  Moses  (Rostock  et  Gus- 
trow,  1831,  8vo) : — Die  enge  Verbindun(j  d.  A.T.  mit  d. 
N.  (Hamb.  1831,  8vo)  ■.—Bliclce  in  d.  Geist  d.  Urchristen- 
thums  (Dusseldorf,  1802,  8\-o).  See  Haag,  La  France 
Protestante  ;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Generale,  xxiii,  474. 

Hartwig,  John  Chkistopher,  came  to  America  as 
chaplain  to  a  German  regiment  in  the  service  of  Eng- 
land diuing  the  first  French  war,  as  it  is  called.     He 
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was  a  member  of  the  first  Lutheran  synod  held  in  this 
country  in  1748.  His  first  regular  charge  combined  sev- 
eral congregations  in  Hunterdon  Co.,  N.  J.  He  labored 
for  a  brief  jjeriod  in  Pennsylvania,  but  the  larger  portion 
of  his  ministry  was  spent  in  the  state  of  New  York,  j 
He  died  in  17'Jg.  The  manner  of  his  death  furnishes  a 
remarkable  instance  of  the  power  of  the  imagination. 
Forty  years  before,  the  impression  from  a  dream  on  his 
birthdaj',  that  he  would  live  just  forty  years  longer,  liad  1 
become  so  strong  that  he  felt  persuaded  the  th-eam  \\ould  1 
be  fulfilled,  and  his  life  protracted  to  the  close  of  his  ' 
eightieth  year.  On  the  day  preceding  its  completion 
he  came  to  the  residence  of  the  Hon.  J.  K.  Livingston, ' 
and  announced  that  he  had  come  to  his  house  to  die. 
In  the  evening  he  conducted  the  family  devotions,  and 
the  next  morning  arose  in  apparent  health.  He  break- 
fasted with  the  family,  and  entered  freely  into  conver- 
sation until  the  approach  of  the  hour,  as  he  sui)posed, 
for  his  departiure,  11  o'clock  A.M.  A  few  minutes  before 
the  time,  he  requested  permission  to  retire.  Mr.  Liv- 
ingston, unobserved  by  him,  followed,  and  noticed  that 
he  was  undressing.  Just  as  the  clock  tolled  the  hour, 
he  was  in  the  act  of  removing  the  stock  from  the  neck ; 
at  that  moment  he  fell  back  and  expired.  Notwith- 
standing his  eccentricities,  he  possessed  many  noble  qual- 
ities, and  his  name  will  ever  be  associated  with  the  in- 
stitution in  Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y.,  v/hich  bears  his  name,  and 
of  which  lie  may  be  said  to  be  the  fountler.  The  tract 
of  land  he  received  for  his.  services  as  chaplain  he  be- 
queathed principally  for  the  establishment  of  a  theolog- 
ical and  missionary  institution  for  tlie  instruction  of  pi- 
ous young  men  for  the  Lutheran  ministrj',  and  for  the 
education  of  Indians  in  the  Christian  religion  as  mis- 
.sionaries  among  their  own  tribes.     (M.  L.  S.) 

Ea'rum  (Heb.  Ilarum',  B"in,  elevated;  Sept.  'la- 
psil-t),  the  fiither  of  Aharhcl,  the  "  families"  of  which  lat- 
ter are  enumerated  among  the  posterity  of  Coz,  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah  (1  Chron.  iv,  8).     B.C.  post  1C12. 

HanVmaph  (lieh.Chani7na2}h',t]'0^'^Tj,snuh-nosed; 
Sept. 'EpwyUfi^  v.  r.'Eptuj[jo3)," father"  of  Jedaiah, which 
latter  was  one  of  the  priests  who  repaired  part  of  the 
■  walls  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii,  10).     B.C.  ante  44G. 

Ha'ruphite  (Heb.  ChampM',  iS^nrt.with  the  art.; 
for  which  the  IMasoretic  margin  more  correctly  reads 
'^S'^'in,  Ilariphite;  Sept.  'Apovcpi  v.  r.  Xap(0i/;\,  Vtdg. 
I/(irtij)/iitcs),  an  epithet  of  Shephatiah,  one  of  the  brave 
adventurers  who  joined  David  at  Ziklag  (1  Chron.  xii, 
6) ;  so  called,  probably,  as  being  a  native  of  Hariph. 
"  Josabad  the  Gederathite,"  of  the  preceding  verse,  was 
probably  from  the  same  place ;  and  as  he  was  so  called 


from  being  a  resident  of  Gedor  (q.  v.),  it  would  seem 
that  the  epithet  '•  Harui)hite"  was  an  eciuivalent  one,  as 
a  descendant  from  llareph  (q.  v.),  the  founder  of  Geder 
(1  Chron.  ii,  51). 

Ha'ruz  (Heb.  Chamts',  "J'^IH,  eager,  as  in  Prov.  xii, 
27,  etc.;  Sept.  'Apoyf),  a  citizen  of  Jotbah,  and  father 
of  Meshullemcth,  who  became  the  wife  of  king  Manas- 
seh,  and  mother  of  king  Anion  (2  Kings  xxi,  I'j).  B.C. 
ante  G6-1. 

Harvard,  JpHX,  founder  of  Ilar^'ard  College,  Cam- 
bridge, iMass.,  was  born  in  England,  studied  at  Emanuel 
College,  Cambridge,  where  he  became  A.M.  in  1035,  and 
entered  into  the  ministry  among  the  Dissenters.  Emi- 
grating to  America,  he  became  pastor  of  a  Congrega- 
tional society  at  Charlestown,  IVIass.,  where  he  preached 
but  a  short  time,  and  died  Sept.  14, 1G38.  In  his  will 
he  left  a  legacy  of  nearly  £800  to  the  high-school  of 
Cambridge.  This  bequest  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
college,  to  which  the  trustees  gave  the  name  of  its  bene- 
factor. 

Harvest  {'^^'1^,  hatsir' ,  i.  e.  reajnnff;  Srr.pifTfxoc), 
the  season  of  gathering  grain  or  fruits.  In  general,  this 
fell,  as  now  in  Palestine,  in  the  middle  of  April  or  Abib 
(John  iv,  35),  although  in  many  parts,  e.  g.  at  Jericho 
(whose  inhabitants  were  the  first  to  present  the  first- 
fruits,  Mishna,  Pesach,  iv,  8),  it  began  as  early  as  March 
(Shaw,  Trav.  p.  291).  (See  Gerdes,  De  tempore  messis 
Jlebrceonm,  Utrecht,  1720.)  Dr.  Robinson  says :  "  On 
the  4th  and  5th  of  June,  the  people  of  Hebron  were  just 
beginning  to  gather  their  wheat;  on  the  11th  and  12th, 
the  threshing-floors  on  the  JMount  of  Olives  were  in  full 
operation.  We  had  already  seen  the  harvest  in  the 
same  state  of  progress  on  the  plains  of  Gaza  on  the  19th 
of  May;  while  at  Jericho,  on  the  12th  of  Ma3',the  thresh- 
ing-floors had  nearly  completed  their  work"  (Bib.  Res.  ii, 
99, 100).  On  the  sixteenth  day  of  the  first  montli,  Abib 
or  Nisan  (Josephus,  A  nt.  iii,  10, 5),  a  handfid  of  ripe  ears 
was  offeretl  before  the  Lord  as  the  first-fruits;  after 
which  it  was  lawful  to  put  the  sickle  to  the  corn  (Lev. 
xxiii,  9-14).  (See  Schramm,  Be  manijndo  hurdeaceo, 
Frckft.  a.  0. 170G.)  The  harvest  is  described  as  begin- 
ning with  the  barley,  and  with  the  festival  of  the  Pass- 
over (Lev.  xxiii,  9-14;  2  Sam.  xxi,  9,  10;  lUith  ii,  23), 
and  ending  with  the  wheat  (Gen.xxx,  14;  Exod.xxxiv, 
22),  and  with  the  festival  of  Pentecost  (Exod.  xxiii,  IG). 
(See  Otho,  Lex.  Rabb.  p.  684.)  In  the  most  ancient 
times  the  corn  was  plucked  up  by  the  roots.  When  the 
siclde  was  used,  the  wheat  was  either  cropped  off  under 
the  ear,  or  cut  close  to  the  ground ;  in  the  former  case, 
the  straw  was  aftenvards  plucked  up  for  use ;  in  the  lat- 
ter, the  stubble  was  left  and  burnt  on  the  ground  for 


Ancient  Es;^ptnu  nirve^t  "scene     (From  Wilkm«ou  ) 

Fig  1    The  steward      ",  3  Reapers     6  A  non  an  glpaner     fi  f^^r^  n-  the  wheat  in  the  i     al  mpe  net 
ecribe      13, 14,  carrjing  tho  grain  to  tie  jranarj  in  sacks 
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manure  (Isa.  xvii,  5 ;  Job  xxiv,  24).  The  sheaves  were 
collected  into  a  heap,  or  removed  to  the  threshing-floor 
((ien.  xxxvii,  7;  Lev.  xxiii,  10-15;  Ruth  ii,  7-15;  Job 
xxiv,  10,  Jer.  ix,  22;  Mic.  iv,  12;  Amos  ii,  13).  In 
Palestine  at  the  present  day,  the  grain  is  not  bound  into 
Blicaves,  but  is  gathered  into  two  large  bimdles,  which 
arc  carried  home  on  either  side  of  the  backs  of  animals 
('riiomson.  Land  and  Book,  ii,  323).  The  reapers  were 
the  owners  and  their  chikhen,  and  men  and  women 
servants  (Ruth  ii,  4, 8,  21,  23 ;  John  iv,  36 ;  James  v,  4). 
Refreshments  were  provided  for  them,  especially  drink, 
of  which  the  gleaners  were  often  allowed  to  partake 
(Ruth  ii,'J);  so  in  the  Egj-ptian  scenes  we  see  reapers 
drinking,  and  the  gleaners  applying  to  share  the  draught. 
The  time  of  harvest  was  a  season  of  very  great  enjoy- 
ment, especially  when  the  crops  had  been  plentifid  (Psa. 
exxvi,  1  -6  ;  Isa.  ix,  3).  The  harvest  in  Scripture  is  like- 
wise put  for  a  time  o^  destruction  (Hos.  vi,  11),  according 
to  Newcome;  but,  according  to  Horsley,  for  a  time  of 
nu-rc!/.  Of  the  former  sense  there  is  an  example  in  Jer. 
Ii,  33,  plainly  referring  to  the  judgments  of  God  upon 
Baln-lon.  So  in  the  oracle  concerning  Damascus  (Isa. 
xvii,  5),  as  Lowth  observes,  the  king  of  AssjTia  shall 
sweep  away  the  whole  body  of  the  people,  as  the  reap- 
er strips  off  the  whole  crop  of  corn,  and  the  remnant 
shall  be  no  more  in  proportion  than  the  scattered  ears 
lelt  to  the  gleaner.  In  Joel  iii,  13,  the  last  words  ex- 
I)lain  the  figurative  language  which  precedes :  they  are 
ripe  for  excision.  The  same  comparison  is  used  in  Rev. 
xiv,  14;  XV,  18,  where  the  person  referred  to  as  execu- 
ting vengeance  is  Jesus  Christ  himself,  though  angels 
assist  in  the  execution.  But  harvest  is  also  used  in  a 
good  sense,  as  in  Matt,  ix,  37 ;  Luke  x,  2 ;  John  iv,  35. 
So  in  Jer.  viii,  20, "  The  harvest  is  past,  the  summer  is 
ended,  and  we  are  not  saved;"  i.  c.  llie  time  in  which 
we  expected  to  be  saved  is  past.  The  harvest,  in  agri- 
cultural reckoning,  is  considered  to  be  the  end  of  the 
season,  being  the  time  appointed  for  gathering  in  the 
fruits  of  the  earth,  and  finishing  the  labors  of  the  year, 
f^o,  in  Matt,  xiii, 30,  our  Lord  says,  "The  har\-est  is  the 
end  of  the  world,  and  the  reapers  are  the  angels."  In 
jNIatt.  ix,  30,  our  Lord,  seeing  multitudes  coming  to  hctr 
liim,  remarks,  ''The  harvest  truly  is  plenteous;"  i.  c. 
many  are  willing  to  receive  instruction.    See  Agricul- 

TLlfK, 

Harwood,  Edwakd,  a  learned  Unitarian  minister, 
was  born  in  1729  in  Lancashire.  In  1754  he  became 
master  of  a  school  at  Congleton,  in  Cheshire,  from  whence 
he  removed  in  1765  to  Bristol,  where  he  was  ordained 
over  a  Presbyterian  congregation.  In  17G8  he  obtained 
his  degree  of  D.D.  from  Edinburgh,  tlirough  the  inter- 
est of  Dr.  Cliandkr.  whose  daughter  he  married.  His 
characlcr.  however,  was  so  immoral  that  his  congrega- 
tion dismissed  him;  on  which  he  came  to  London, 
wiiere  he  supported  himself  by  teaching  the  classics 
anil  <'orrecting  the  press.  He  died  poor  in  1794.  His 
l>rin(ipal  works  are,  l..'l  Vian  of  the  rarioiis  editions  of 
the  dreclc  and  Roman  Classics  (London,  4th  edit.,  1791, 
12mo) :— 2.  An  Introduction  to  the  iXew  Testament  (Loud. 
1773-81,2  vols.  8 vo) :— 3.  An  edition  of  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment (2  \-ols.8vo)  :— 4  A  Liberal  Translation  of  the  Nero 
Testament  into  ]iolite  English  (or,  in  other  words,  a  bur- 
les(iue  of  the  sacred  Scriptures)  (Lond.  1 768, 2  vols.  8vo) : 
—5.  The  .\'(v  Testament,  collated  vith  the  most  approved 
J/.S'.S'..  vith  select  Xotes  (1776,  2  vols.  12mo).  See  6V-«- 
tlema7i\i  Mae/,  vols.  Lxii-Lxiv;  Watt,  liibl.  liritannica. 

Hascall,  Dantel,  a  Baptist  minister,  was  bom  at 
B(iuiiiigton,Yt.,Fcb.  24, 1782,  graduated  at  IVIiddleburv 
College  in  1806,  and  aftenvards  studied  theol.igy  while 
engaged  as  a  teacher  in  Pittsfiold.  Mass.  In  i80x  he 
became  pastor  of  the  Baptist  church  in  Elizabethtown. 
Essex  Co.,  N.  Y.,  where  he  was  ordained  Sept.  7th.  an<l 
in  1813  he  accepted  a  call  from  the  Bajitist  Church  of 
Hamilton,  N.  Y.  In  1815  he  began  to  receive  pujiils  in 
theology,  and  after  establishing  the  Baptist  Education 
Society  of  New  York  in  1817,  his  little  school  was  in 
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1820  transformed  into  the  "  Hamilton  Literary  and  The- 
ological Institution"  (now  Madison  University),  which 
was  opened  under  his  charge,  aiid  to  which  he  after- 
wards exclusively  devoted  himself,  dissolving  his  pas- 
toral connection  "in  1828.  He  however  left  it  in  1835, 
and  gave  his  attention  to  an  academy  which,  two  years 
before,  had  been  started  mainly  through  his  agency  in 
Florence,  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y.  In  1848  he  resumed  his 
ministerial  labors  as  pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church  in 
Lebanon,  N.  Y.  He  died  Jmie  28, 1852.  ]Mr.  Hascall's 
publications  were,  Elements  of  Theolocjy,  designed  for 
family  reading  and  Bible-classes;  a  smaller  work  of  the 
same  kiiid  for  Sabbath-schools;  Ccniticm  ae/ainst  False 
Philosophy,  a  sermon  (1817) ;  and  a  pamphlet  entitled 

Definitions  of  the  Greek  Bapto,  Baptizo,  etc.  (1818) 

Sprague,  Annals,  vi,  547. 

Hasadi'ah  {Ueh.Chasadyah',  tl^'l'OTl,  favored  hy 
Jehovah ;  Sept.  'XoaEia),  one  of  the  five  sons  of  Pedaiah 
(not  of  Zerubbabel,  who  was  a  sixth),  of  the  descendants 
of  David  (1  Chron.  iii,  20) ;  probablj'  the  same  otherwise 
called  Jusiiab-Hesed  in  the  same  verse  (see  Strong's 
Harm,  and  Expos,  of  the  Gospels,  p.  17).     B.C.  cir.  536. 

Hasenkanip,  the  family  name  of  several  German 
theologians. 

JoiiANN  (iERHARD  was  boni  in  Wechtc,  Prussia,  Jime 
12, 173G.  Having  become  a  student  at  the  Academy  of 
Lingen,  1753-55,  he  distinguished  himself  by  an  eager 
thirst  for  knowledge,  aiid  by  great  earnestness  of  relig- 
ious activity.  For  preaching  without  license  he  was 
several  times  arrested.  After  eleven  years'  suspension 
he  was  made  rector  of  the  Gymnasium  in  Duisliurg  in 
1766,  and  soon  after  married,  and  settled  down  earnestly 
to  his  work  of  restoring  the  fallen  fortunes  of  the  gym- 
nasium. His  religious  tendencies  always  inclined  him 
to  fa\  or  pietism,  and  to  urge  the  necessity  of  deep  Chris- 
tian experience.  He  therefore  sympathized  fully  with 
CoUenbusch  (q.  v.)  and  Oetinger  (q.  v.).  He  was  again 
suspended  as  a  "  mystic"  and  disturber,  but  was  soon  re- 
stored by  the  higher  Church  authorities  at  Berlin.  He 
died  July  10,  1771.  His  autobiography,  extending  to 
1766,  and  continued  by  his  son,  Avas  published  in  the 
journal  Wahrheit  z.  Gottselirjkeit  (vol.  ii,  5,  6, 1830).  He 
also  pulilislicd  Predifitcihm.  d.  Geschmack  der  drei  ersten 
Jahrli  Ill/ill  lit  { Frankfort,  1772).  His  other  writings  are 
of  httlc  iniporiaiur. 

FuiEDRicii  Arnold,  his  half-brother,  bom  Jan.  11, 
1747,  succeeded  Johann  as  rector  of  Duisburg,  and  mar- 
ried his  widow.  Following  in  the  footsteps  of  his  broth- 
er, he  shared  his  religious  opinions  and  feelings,  and 
AVTote  several  pamphlets  in  exposition  f)f  the  views  of 
the  so-called  "  mystical"  school  of  Stilling  and  Lavater. 
He  also  wrote  against  Semler  and  other  rationalists,  who 
fared  liailly  under  liis  fiery  attacks.  See  his  U.  die  ver- 
dunkelnde  A  iflddnmej  (Duisb.  1789)  : — Brief e  Uber  Pro- 
jjheten  (Duisb.  1791),  etc.     He  died  in  1795. 

JoiiAXN  Heinrich,  another  brother,  -was  bom  Sept. 
19, 1750.  After  helping  his  parents  until  he  was  sixteen 
years  old,  he  began  his  studies,  was  from  1776  to  1779 
rector  at  Emmerich,  and,  having  been  appointed  pastor 
of  a  small  congregation  near  Altona,  remained  there 
during  the  last  thirty-five  years  of  his  life.  The  loneli- 
ness of  his  life  in  the  soUtude  of  his  remote  parish  influ- 
enced his  character,  yet  he  is  the  most  genial  of  the 
three  brothers,  as  is  seen  in  his  Christliche  Schriften 
(Mmister,  1816-19,  2  vols.).  He  died  July  17,  1814.— 
Herzog,  Real-Encyklop. ;  Pierer,  Universal-Lexikon,  s.v. 
(J.  N.  P.) 

Hasenu'ah,  or  rather  Sexuaii  (nx^lSa,  a  hrist- 
linfi  [Gescn.]  or  hated  [Furst],with  the  art.  nN>i:Btl, 
has^-Senueth'),  the  name  of  two  Benjamites  (but  the 
name  has  the  iem.  termination). 

1.  (Sept.  'Aaavova,  Eng.  Vers.  '•  Hasenuah.")  Fa- 
ther of  Hodaviah  and  ancestor  of  Sallu,  which  last  was 
a  chief  resident  of  Jerusalem,  apparently  after  the  Cap- 
tivity (1  Chron.  ix,  7).     B.C.  ante  536. 

2.  (Sept.  'Aaava,  Eng.  Vers.  "  Senuah.")     Father  of 
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Judah,  which  latter  was  "  second  over  the  city,"  after 
the  return  from  Babylon  (Neh.  xi,  9).     B.C.  cir.  440. 

Hashabi'ah  (Ileb;  Chashahjah',  n^::rn  [and  in 
1  Chron.  xxv,  o ;  xxvi,  20 ;  2  Chron.  xxxv,  9,  the  pro- 
lono-ed  fonn  Chushahija'hu,  ^liT^n'ljn],  regarded  by  Je- 
hovah; Sept.  'Aatjii,  'Aauji,  'Airifiiag,  'Aaaftia,  etc.), 
the  name  of  at  least  nine  descendants  of  Leri. 

1.  Son  of  iVmaziah  and  father  of  Malluch,  of  the  fam- 
ily of  jNIerari  (1  Chron.  vi,  45).     B.C.  long  ante  1014. 

"  2.  A  son  of  Jeduthun,  appointed  by  liavid  over  the 
twelfth  coiu-se  of  Levitical  singers  (1  Cliron.  xxv,  3, 19). 
B.C.  1014. 

3.  Son  of  Kemuel,  of  Hebron,  appointed  by  David  at 
the  head  of  the  officers  to  take  charge  of  the  sacred  rev- 
enue west  of  the  Jordan  (1  Chron.  xxvi,  30;  xxvii,  17.). 
B.C.  1014.  . 

4.  One  of  the  cliief  Levites  who  made  voluntary  of- 
ferings of  victims  for  the  renewal  of  the  Temple  services 
under  Josiah  (2  Chron.  xxxv,  9).     B.C.  623. 

5.  Son  of  Bunni  and  father  of  Azrikam,  of  the  family 
of  Merari  (1  Chron.  ix,  14;  Neh.  xi,  15).  B.C.  consid- 
erably ante  440. 

6.  Son  of  Mattaniah  and  father  of  Baui,  Levites 
(Neh.  xi,  22).     B.C.  ante  440. 

7.  One  of  the  chief  priests  intrusted  by  Ezra  with 
the  bullion  and  other  valuables  for  the  sacred  vessels  at 
Jerusalem  (Ezra  viii,  24).  He  is  probably  the  same 
whose  father  Hilldah  is  mentioned  in  Neh*  xii,  21.  B.C. 
53  G. 

8.  A  descendant  of  jMerari,  who  complied  with  Ezra's 
summons  for  persons  to  perform  the  proper  Levitical 
functions  at  Jerusalem  (Ezra  viii,  19).     B.C.  53G. 

9.  A  chief  of  the  Levites  (Neh.  xii,  24),  "ruler  of  the 
hall  part  of  Keilah,"  who  repaired  part  of  the  walls  of 
Jerusalem  (iii,  17),  and  subscribed  the  covenant  of  fidel- 
ity to  Jehovah  (x,  11).     B.C.  446^10. 

Hashab'nah  (Heb.  Chashahnah',  ri33w'n,  prob. 
for  n^nrn,  IlashaUak;  Sept.  'E(7a/3ai'a,Vulg.7/««f6- 
na),  one  of  the  chief  of  the  people  who  subscribed  Ne- 
hemiah's  covenant  (Neh.  x,  25).     B.C.  cir.  410. 

Hashabni'ah  (Heb.  Chashabneyah' ,  n:;i3ndn,  i.  q. 
nsadn,  Ilmliuhnah ;  Sept.  'AffjSavta,  2f/3aj^i),  the  name 
of  two  men  about  the  time  of  the  return  from  Babylon. 

1.  Father  of  Hattush,  which  latter  repaired  part  of 
the  walls  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii,  10).     B.C.  ante  446. 

2.  One  of  the  Levites  appointed  by  Ezra  to  interpret 
the  lav\'  to  the  people  (Neh.  ix,  5).     B.C.  cir.  410. 

Hashbad'ana  (Heb. Chashbaddanah' , fl3n3dn,for 
il313  2"^n,  consideration  in  judging,  peril,  q.  d.  comid- 
erute  jiulge ;  Sept.  'AcyajSaSjid,  Vulg.  Ilashadana),  one 
of  these  who  stood  at  Ezra's  left  hand  while  he  read  the 
law  to  the  people  (Neh.  viii,  4).     B.C.  cir.  410. 

Hash-Baz.     See  Maher-Shalal-Hash-Baz. 

Ha'sheni  (Heb.  Ilashem',  d'lirn,  perh.  i.  q.  Cdn, 
fat ;  Sept  'A(Tayt4,Yulg.  Aase/ii),  a  native  of  Gizoh,  and 
ancestor  of  two  of  David's  heroes  (1  Chron.  xi,  34 ;  the 
Jasiien  (q.  V.)  of  2  Sam.  xxiii,  32).     B.C.  ante  1014. 

Hashishim.     See  Assassins. 

Hashmaunim  (Hebrew  Chashmannim',  d'^S^TUn ; 
Sept.  ~os(Tj3eic,  Vulg.  legati),  a  plur.  form  occiuring  only 
in  the  Heb.  of  Psa.  bcviii,  31 :  "  I/ashmannim  [A.  Vers. 
'•princes"]  shall  come  out  of  Egypt,  Cush  shall  make 
her  hands  to  hasten  to  God."  The  word  has  usually 
been  derived  from  the  Arabic  ilfashmin,  rich,  hence  in- 
riucntial  or  noble;  but  a  derivation  from  the  civil  name 
of  Hermopolis  INIagna  in  the  Heptanomis,  preserved  in 
the  modern  -Vrabic  Askmuni/en,  "the  two  Ashmuns," 
seems  more  reasonable.  The  ancient  Egyptian  name  is 
Ha-shmen  or  IIa.shmun,  "the  abode  of  eight ;"  the  sound 
of  the  signs  for  eight,  however,  we  take  alone  from  the 
Coptic,  and  Brugsch  reads  them  Sesennu  (Geog.  Inschr. 
i,  219,  220),  but  hardly  on  conclusive  gromids.  If  we 
suppose  tliat  Hashmaunim  is  a  proper  name  and  signi- 


fies Hermopolites,  the  mention  might  be  explained  'by 
the  circumstance  that  Hermopolis  ^Magna  was  the  great 
city  of  the  Egyptian  Hermes,  Thoth,  the  god  of  wisdom; 
and  the  meaning  might  therefore  be  that  even  the  wisest 
Egyptians  should  conio  to  the  Temple,  as  well  as  the 
cUstant  Cushites. — Smith,  s.  v.  We  may  add  that  the 
name  Ilasmoiu-an,  which  was  given  to  the  Maccabees  or 
Jewish  princes  in  the  interval  between  the  O.  and  N.  T., 
was,  it  is  supposed,  derived  from  Hashmannim  (Heng- 
stenberg.  Psalms,  ii,  369). — Kitto,  s.  v. 

Hashmo'nah  (Ileb.  Chashmonah',  'n^'\'>Z^2:'n,  fat- 
iiess ;  Sept.  'AdcTf/iaii^a,  v.  r.  'AaiKfXdiva  and  SfX/Uoiva), 
the  thirtieth  station  of  the  Israelites  diu-ing  their  wan- 
deruig,  situated  not  far  from  Mount  Hor  (Moseroth),  in 
the  direction  of  the  desert  (Numb,  xxxiii,  29,  30) ;  ap- 
parently near  the  intersection  of  wady  el-Jerafeh  with 
wady  el-Jeib,  in  the  Arabah.     See  Exode. 

Ha'shub  (Heb.  ChashshuV,  nri'n,  intelligent ;  Sept. 
'AffovfS,  in  Neh.  xi,  1 5  'Aa(Tov(3,  m  1  Chron. ix,  14  'A(Tw/3  ; 
ViJg.  Ilasub,  in  1  Chron.  ix,  14  Ilassub),  the  name  of 
two  or  tliree  men  about  the  time  of  the  retiurn  from 
Babylon. 

1.  A  Levite  of  the  family  of  Merari,  son  of  Azrikam 
and  father  of  Shemaiah,  which  last  was  one  of  those 
resident  in  the  "villages  of  the  Netophathites,"  and 
having  general  oversight  over  the  Temple  (Neh.  xi,  15; 
1  Chron.  ix,  14,  in  which  latter  passage  the  name  is 
more  accurately  Anglicized  "  Hasshub").    B.C.  ante  440. 

2.  A  person  who  repaired  part  of  the  walls  of  Jerusa- 
lem opposite  his  house  (Neh.  iii,  21) ;  perhaps  the  same 
with  the  foregoing.    B.C.  446. 

3.  "  Son"  of  Pahath-]Moab,  and  one  of  those  who  re- 
paired part  of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii,  11).  B.C. 
446.  He  is  probably  the  same  with  one  of  the  chief 
Israelites  who  joined  in  the  sacred  covenant  of  Nehemi- 
ah  (Neh.  x,  23).     B.C.  cir.  410. 

Hashu'bah  (Heb.  Chashubah',  nn'^rn,  esteemed,  a 
Chaldaizing  form  for  2V:;n;  Sept.  'AfT£/3a,Vulg.//flSfl- 
ban),  one  of  the  five  sons  (exclusive  of  Zerubbabel)  of 
Peda'iah,  the  descendant  of  David  (1  Chron.  iii,  20) ; 
not  of  Zerubbabel,  as  at  first  appears  (see  Strong's  Har- 
mony and  Expos,  of  the  Gospels,  p.  17).     B.C.  cir.  536. 

Ha'shum  (Heb.  Chashum',  Q'wJn,  opulent;  Sept. 
Affovp,  'Aff(/j[(,  'Haapi,  'U(TafX,  'Hthju),  the  name  ap- 
parently of  two  or  three  men  about  the  time  of  the  Cap- 
tivity. 

1.  An  Israelite  whose  posterity  (or  rather,  perhaps,  a 
place  whose  inhabitants),  to  the  number  of  223  males, 
or  328  in  all,  returned  from  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel 
(Ezra  ii,  19;  Neh.  vii,  22);  some  of  whom  aftenvards 
divorced  their  Gentile  wives  (Ezra  x,  33).  The  asso- 
ciated names  seem  to  indicate  a  locality  in  the  north- 
western part  of  the  territory  of  Benjaraui.  B.C.  ante 
536. 

2.  One  of  those  who  stood  at  Ezra's  left  hand  while 
he  was  reading  the  law  to  the  people  (Neh.  viii,  4) ; 
probably  the  same  with  one  of  the  chief  of  the  people 
wtto  subscribed  Nehemiah's  covenant  (Neh.  x,  18),  B.C. 
cir.  410. 

Hashu'pha  (Neh.  vii,  46),     See  Hasupiia. 

Haskell,  Daniel,  a  Congregational  minister,  was 
bom  at  Preston,  Conn.,  June,  1784.  He  graduated  at 
Yale  College,  1802 ;  was  installed  pastor  in  Burlington, 
Vt.,  April  10, 1810,  where  he  remained  until  1821,  when 
he  was  made  president  of  the  University  of  Vermont. 
He  resigned  this  office  in  1824,  and  died  Aug.  9,  1848. 
Mr.  Haskell  published  an  ordination  sermon  (1814) ;  with 
the  assistance  of  J.  C.  Smith,  .4  Gazetteer  of  the  United 
States  (1843,  8vo)  ;  Chronological  View  of  the  World 
(1845, 12mo) ;  and  a  few  occasional  discourses.  He  also 
edited  McCulloch's  Geographical  Dictionary',  published 
by  the  Harpers  (1843-44).— Sprague,. 4 w««/.«,  ii,526. 

Hasmonaeans.     See  Asjion^an. 

Haspeya  (X"iSO!l),  a  river  and  to^ra  of  Palestine, 
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rear  Lebanon,  mentioned  in  the  Talmud  {Demay,  ii) ; 
accorcliDf,'  to  Schwarz  (Pukst.  p.  G5),  identical  with  the 
modern  ^^abic  Koroni,  near  the  source  of  the  Jordan; 
evidently  the  modern  Jhi.ibeia,  an  important  place  in 
that  region  {liohinson,  liexarc/ies,  new  ed.  iii,380). 

Has'rah  ([lch.CIiasrah',n'^'qrj, iwverty ;  Sept.'Eff- 
asoi  V.  r.  '.Apac,  Yuig.  I/asra),  the  father  (or  mother)  of 
Tikbath,  and  grandfather  of  Shallum,  which  last  was 
liusband  of  Huldah  the  prophetess  (2  Chron.  xxxiv,  22). 
Tlie  parallel  passage  (2  Kings  xxii,  14)  gives  the  name, 
prob.  by  transposition,  in  the  form  Harhas  (Cll'in, 
Sept.  'Apaf,  Vulg.  A  mas).  Hasrah  is  said  to  have  been 
"  keeper  of  the  wardrobe,"  perhaps  the  sacerdotal  vest- 
ments ;  if,  indeed,  that  epithet  does  not  rather  refer  to 
Shallum.     B.C.  considerablj'  ante  623. 

Hassan.     See  Assassins. 

Hasse,  Friedrich  Rudolf,  a  German  theologian, 
was  born  at  Dresden  June  29, 1808.  After  studying  at 
Leipzic  and  BerUn,  he  established  himself,  in  1834,  at 
the  university  of  the  latter  city  as  privatdocent ;  in  1836 
he  became  extraordinary  professor  of  Church  History  at 
the  University  of  Greifswald,  and  in  1841  ordinary  pro- 
fessor at  the  University  of  Bonn.  Subsequently  he  was 
also  appointed  consistorial  councillor.  He  died  in  1862. 
His  principal  work  is  the  excellent  monograph  Anselm 
von  Canttrhurij  (Leips.  1843-52,2  vols.),  one  of  the  best 
works  of  this  class,  and  which  had  the  merit  of  causing 
a  more  scientific  treatment  of  the  history  of  scholasti- 
cism. His  Getsckickte  des  alien  Bundes  (Leips.  1863)  is 
a  course  of  lectures,  and,  as  such,  is  meritorious.  His 
Kirchenf/eschichte  was  published  after  his  death  by  Koh- 
ler  (Leips.  1864, 3  vols.).  See  Krafft,  F.  R.  Basse  (Bonn, 
1865) ;  Studien  u.  Kritkien,  1867,  p.  823. 

Hassena'ah  (Neh.  iii,3).     See  Sexaah. 

Has'shub  (I  Chron.  ix,  14).     See  Hashub. 

Hasu'pha  (Heb.  Chasupha',  XSVi'n,  uncovered; 
Sept.  'Anov(l>i(,  ' Aati^a  ;  Yulg.  Ilarupha),  one  of  the 
Nethinim  whose  descendants  returned  from  Babylon 
with  Zerubbabel  (Ezra  ii,  43 ;  Neh.  vii,  46,  in  which  lat- 
ter passage  the  name  is  less  correctly  Anglicized  "Ilask- 
vpfia").     B.C.  ante  536. 

Hat  is  the  rendering  of  the  Eng.  Bible  for  the  Chald. 
n':3Z~5  (karMa',  according  to  Gesenius  from  ?3'^2,  to 
f/ird  or  clothe,  as  in  1  Chron.  xv,  27),  a  mantle  or  pal- 
lium (Dan.  iii,  21 ;  marg.  "turbans").     See  Dress. 

Ha'tach  (Heb.  Hathak',  Ti^'n,  perhaps  from  Persic, 
rerih/;  fiept. ' Anxci^a'to^, Xu\g.  At fiach),  one  of  the  eu- 
nuchs in  the  palace  of  Xerxes,  appointed  to  wait  on  Es- 
ther, ivhom  she  employed  in  her  commimications  with 
IMonlecai  (ICsth.  iv,  5, 6, 9, 10).     B.C.  474. 

Hatchment,  a  word  corrupted  from  achievement, 
and  signifying,  in  lieraldry,  the  armorial  bearings  of  any 
person  fidly  emblazoned  with  shield,  crest,  supporters, 
etc.  The  word  is  used  in  England  for  the  escutcheon 
liung  up  over  a  door  after  a  funeral,  and  often  in  the 
church.  Heraldry  is  thus  supposed  to  have  been  for- 
merly connected  with  religion.  The  coat  was  said  to  be 
assumed  with  religious  feeling,  and  at  length  restored  to 
the  sanctuani-,  in  token  of  thankful  acknowledgment  to 
Almighty  God. — Farrar,  Eccles.  Dictionary,  s.  v. 

Hate  (properly  N5b,/j((T£w),  to  regard  with  a  pas- 
sion contrary  to  love  (Jer.  xliv,  4).  God's  hatred  is  to- 
wards all  sinful  thoughts  and  ways.  It  is  a  feeling  of 
wliicli  all  holy  beings  are  conscious  in  view  of  sin,  and 
is  wholly  unlike  the  hatred  which  is  mentioned  in  the 
Scriptures  among  the  works  of  the  flesh  (Gal.  v,  20). 
Sec  An(;kr.  AVhen  the  Hebrews  compared  a  stronger 
affection  with  a  weaker  one,  they  called  the  first  love, 
and  the  other  hatred,  meaning  to  love  in  a  less  degree 
— "Jacob  have  I  loved,  and  Esau  have  I  hated"  (Kom. 
ix,  13) ;  i.  c.  on  Jacob  have  I  bestowed  privileges  and 
blessings  such  as  are  the  proofs  of  affection;  I  have 
treated  him  as  one  treats  a  friend  whom  he  loves ;  but 


from  Esau  have  I  ^\dthheld  these  privileges  and  bless- 
ings, and  therefore  treated  him  as  one  is  wont  to  treat 
those  whom  he  dishkes.  That  this  refers  to  the  bestow- 
ment  of  temporal  blessings,  and  the  withholdmg  of  them, 
is  clear,  not  onlv  from  this  passage,  but  from  comparing 
Mai.  i,  2,  3 ;  Geii.  xxv,  23 ;  xxvii,  27-29,  37-40.  Indeed, 
as  to  hated,  its  meaning  here  is  rather  privative  than 
jwsitive.  So,  "  If  a  man  have  two  wives,  one  beloved 
and  another  hated"  (Deut.  xxi,  15) ;  i.  e.  less  beloved. 
When  our  Saviour  says  that  he  Avho  woidd  follow  him 
must  hate  father  and  mother,  he  means  that  even  these 
dearest  earthly  friends  must  be  loved  in  a  subordinate 
degree ;  so,  in  the  same  sense,  the  follower  of  Christ  is 
to  hate  his  own  life,  or  be  willing  to  sacrifice  it  for  the 
love  and  sers'ice  of  the  Redeemer  (Gen.  xxix,  30 ;  Deut, 
xxi,  16;  Prov.  xiii,  24;  Matt,  vi,  24;  x,  37;  Luke  xiv, 
26 ;  xvi,  13 ;  John  xii,  25). — Bastow.     See  Loa'e. 

Ha'thath  (Heb.  Ckathath',  rnn,  terror,  as  in  Job 
vi,  21 ;  Sept.  'Aj'c'tB),  son  of  Othniel  and  grandson  of 
Kenaz,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (1  Chron.  iv,  13),  conse- 
quently also  grand-nephew  and  grandson  of  Caleb,  son 
of  Jephimneh  (see  ver.  15,  and  comp.  Judg.  i,  13).  B.C. 
post  1612. 

Hat'ipha  [many  Hati'pha'\  (Hebrew  Chatipha', 
NS"'b:n,  captured;  Sept.  'Ari^u,  'Arsifd),  one  of  the 
Nethinim  whose  posterity  returned  from  Babj-lon  with 
Zerubbabel  (Ezra  ii,  54 ;  Neh.  vii,  56).     B.C.  ante  536. 

Hat'ita  [some  Ilati'ta]  (Heb.  Chatita',  NKiIin, 
exploration;  Sept. 'Anrfi),  one  of  the  "porters"  (i.  e. 
Levitical  Temple -jVh«Vo?-5)  whose  posterity  returned 
from  Babylon  Avith  Zerubbabel  (Ezra  ii,  42 ;  Neh.  vii, 
45).     B.C.  ante  536. 

Hatsi  ham-Menuchoth  (rinssn  "liin.  Chat- 
si',  etc.  midat  of  the  restinrj-places ;  Sept. 'Efffi  'Afifxa- 
j'i'3',  Yulg.  dimidiinn  requietiomim,  Eng.  Yers.  "  half  of 
the  IManahethites,"  marg.  "  half  of  the  Menuchites,"  or 
"  Hatsiham-Menuchoth"),  one  of  the  two  sons  of  Sho- 
bal,  the  "father"  of  Kirjath-Jearim  (1  Chron.  ii,  52); 
whence  the  patronymic  for  his  descendants,  Hatsi-ham- 
Manachthites  C^Pins^iH  ''^n,  Sept.  I'^iiav  rtig  Ma-' 
va^,yu\g.dimidium  requietionis,  Eng. Yers.  "half  of  the 
IManahethites,"  or  "half  of  the  Jlenuchites"),  in  verse 
54.     B.C.  between  1612  and  1093.     See  Mexuchite. 

Hat-Temarim.     See  Ir-hat-Tejlvrim. 

Hat-Taavah.     See  Kibroth-hat-Taavah. 

Hat-Ticon.     See  Hazar-hat-Ticox. 

Hattem,  Poktian  van.     See  Hattemists. 

Hattenaists,  a  Dutch  sect,  named  from  Pontianus 
van  Hattem,  a  minister  in  Zealand  towards  the  close  of 
the  18th  centiuy-,  who  imbibed  the  sentiments  of  Spino- 
za, and  was  degraded  from  the  pastoral  office.  He  wrote 
a  treatise  on  the  Heidelberg  Catechism.  The  Yerscho- 
rists  (q.  v.)  and  Hattemists  resemble  each  other,  though 
Yan  Hattem  tried  in  vain  to  xmite  the'  Yerschorists 
with  his  o-n-n  followers.  "The  fomiders  of  these  sects 
followed  the  doctrine  of  absolute  decrees  into  its  farthest 
logical  results ;  they  denied  the  difference  between  moral 
good  and  e\\\.  and  the  corruption  of  human  nature ;  from 
whence  they  further  concluded  that  the  ivhole  of  religion 
consisted, not  in  acting, but  in  suffering;  and  that  all  the 
precepts  of  Jesus  Christ  are  reducible'to  this  one— that 
we  bear  with  cheerfulness  and  patience  the  events  that 
happen  to  us  through  the  Cuxiwe  will,  and  make  it  our 
constant  and  only  study  to  mamtain  a  perfect  tranquil- 
lity of  mind.  Thus  far  they  agreed ;  but  the  Hattem- 
ists further  affirmed  that  Christ  made  no  expiation  for 
the  sins  of  men  by  his  death,  but  had  only  suggested  to 
us,  by  his  mediation,  that  there  was  nothing  in  us  that 
coidd  offend  the  Deity :  this,  they  say,  was  Christ's  man- 
ner of  justif^-ing his ser\-ants, andpresenting  them  blame- 
less before  the  tribmial  of  God.  It  was  one  of  their  dis- 
tinguishing tenets  that  God  does  not  punish  men  for 
their  sins,  but  by  their  sins."— See  Mosheim,  Ch.  History, 
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cent,  xvii,  sec.  ii,  pt.  ii,  cli.  ii ;  Buck,  Theological  Dictlon- 
an/,s,Y.;  Paqiiot,  Jlenoires  jiotir  servir  a  Vhistoire  tics 
Paiis-Biis,  ix,  9G-98;  Hoefer,  Nouvelle  Biog.  Generale, 
xxiii,  539, 

Hat'til  (Heb.  ChattiV,  h^'^r\,  vaving ;  Sept.  'Arri'X, 
'Er-/;/\),  one  of  the  descendants  of"  Solomon's  servants" 
(i.  e.  perh.  Glbeonitish  Temple  slaves),  whose  posterity 
returned  from  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezra  ii,  57 ; 
Neh.  vii,  59.)     B.C.  ante  53G. 

Hatto,  bishop  of  Basel,  was  born  7G3,  made  bishop  in 
805,  and  abbot  of  Reichenau  in  80(5.  He  was  employed 
by  Charlemagne  in  an  embassy  to  the  Greek  emperor 
Nicephorus,  to  settle  the  boundaries  of  both  empires. 
Having,  in  823,  laid  aside  his  titles  and  dignities,  he  died 
in  836  as  a  simple  monk  at  Reichenau.  Two  of  his 
works  have  descended  to  us  :  De  vlsione  Wet/ini  (Visions 
of /as  disciple  Wettin  on  those  suffering  in  Purgatory 
and  on  the  Glory  of  Saints,  done  into  verses  by  Walafrid 
Strabo,  and  printed  in  Jlabillon,  Acta  S.  Benecl.  iv,  1, 
273);  25  capita  {UAcheri,  i,  584). — YLeizog,  Real-Enci/- 
Uopcidie,  s.  V. ;  Clarke,  Succession  of  Sac.  JAter.  ii,  471. 
(J.N.  P.) 

Hatto  or  Otho  I,  tenth  archbishop  of  Mentz. 
Tlie  time  and  place  of  his  birth  are  unknown.  In  888 
he  succeeded  Kudolf  as  abbot  of  Reichenau,  then  one  of 
the  riclicst  monasteries  in  Germany.  He  was  in  such 
favor  with  king  Arnulf— thanks  to  his  skill  and  utter 
want  of  principle — that  he  is  said  to  have  held  at  the 
same  time  eleven  other  abbej's.  In  891  he  was  elected 
archbishop  of  Mentz :  here  he  built  a  church  to  St. 
George,  having  obtained  the  head  and  another  part  of 
the  body  of  the  saint  from  pope  Formosus !  In  August, 
895,  he  presided  at  the  Council  of  Tribur,  where  the  em- 
peror and  22  bishops  were  present.  They  voted  58  can- 
ons, mostly  for  the  repression  of  crime.  The  8th  canon 
gives  an  idea  of  the  power  Rome  held  even  at  that  pe- 
riod over  the  German  churches :  Ilonoremus  samtain  i-o- 
manain  et  apostolicam  sedem,  id  qum  nobis  sacerdotalis 
mater  est  dignitatis,  debeat  esse  magistra  eccksiasticce  ra- 

tionis  quare licet  vix  ferendum  ab  ilia  sancta 

sede  imponatur  jugum,confe7'amus  et  jna  devotione  toler- 
emiis.  After  Louis's  death,  in  October,  911,  Hatto  was 
retained  in  the  council  of  his  successor,  Conrad.  Hav- 
ing departed  on  a  journey  to  Rome,  March  13,  913,  he 
died  a  few  days  after  of  fever,  according  to  one  account ; 
but,  according  to  otliers,  he  was  killed  at  the  battle  of 
Heresburg  in  January,  913. — Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Gene- 
rale,  xxiii,  539  sq. ;  Mabillon,  Acta  Sunct.  Ord.  Bened. 
vii,  118.     (J.N.  P.) 

Hatto  or  Otho  II,  sumamed  Bonose,  15tli  arch- 
bishop of  Mentz.  He  was  abbot  of  Fidda,  and,  at  the 
death  of  archbishop  WilUam  of  Saxony,  March  2,  9G8, 
was  appointed  his  successor  by  Emperor  Otho  I.  Hatto 
died  in  969.  The  Magdeburg  Centuries  state  that  he 
Avas  eaten  alive  by  rats  as  a  punishment  for  his  avarice, 
and  because  he  had,  diuring  a  famine,  compared  the  poor 
to  these  animals ;  and  he  is  the  subject  of  the  well-known 
legend  of  the  Rat  Tower  on  the  Rhine. — See  Gallia 
Christiana,  v,  col.  45G;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Generale, 
xxiii,  541.     (.J.N.  P.) 

Hat'tush  (Heb.  Ckattush',  d^atl,  prob.  assembled 
f  Fiirst,  contender]  ;  Sept.  'Attovq,  but  Xerrove  in  1 
Cliron.  iii,  22,  and  v.  r.  AarTorc  in  Ezra  viii,  2\  the 
name  of  several  men  about  or  after  the  time  of  the  re- 
turn from  Babylon. 

1.  A  priest  who  returned  to  Jerusalem  with  Zerub- 
babel (Neh.  xii,  2).     B.C.  536. 

2.  A  descendant  of  David  v,-ho  accompanied  Ezra  to 
Jerusalem  (Ezra  viii,  2).     B.C.  459.     See  No.  5. 

3.  Sou  of  Hashabniah,  and  one  of  those  who  rebuilt 
the  walls  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii,  10).  B.C.  446.  He 
was  possibly  the  same  with  No.  2. 

4.  One  of  the  priests  who  imited  in  the  sacred  cove- 
nant with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x,  4).     B.C.  cir.  410. 

5.  One  of  the  sons  of  Shemaiah,  among  the  posterity 
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of  Zerubbabel  (1  Chron.  iii,  22),  and  contemporary  with 
the  Nagge  of  Luke  iii,  25  (see  Strong's  Harm,  and  Ex- 
pos, of  the  Gospels,  p.  17).  B.C.  somewhat  post  40G. 
By  some  he  is  identitied  with  No,  2  above,  reading  Ezra 
viii,  2  (after  the  (Sept.)  thus:  "of  the  sons  of  David: 
Ilattush,  of  the  sons  of  Shechaniah."  This,  however, 
is  not  only  forbidden  by  other  chronological  notices  [see 
Dauius;  Zeuubisaijel],  but  rests  on  the  too  slender 
support  for  the  genmneness  of  the  text  itself  in  ques- 
tion ;  where,  as  in  vcr.  5,  we  may  suppose  that  a  name 
is  missing,  or  that  the  name  Shechaniah  itself  has  crept 
in  from  the  latter  verse,  since  it  appears  nowhere  elise 
as  that  of  a  family  head.     See  Shechaniah. 

Haugeans  (Haugeanere).  Hans  Nielsen  Hauge 
was  born  in  Norway  April  3, 1771.  He  had  strong  relig- 
ious impressions  in  youth,  which  produced  a  gloomy  state 
of  mind.  But  in  1795  he  passed  through  a  change  which 
filled  him  with  joy.  Ever  after,  amid  all  vicissitudes, 
he  \vas  a  cheerful  Christian.  He  soon  began  to  preach, 
and  made  a  powerful  impression  on  the  public  mind.  He 
travelled  extensively  in  Norway  and  Denmark,  wrote 
many  tracts,  and  in  1804  established  a  printing-office  in 
Christiansand  to  disseminate  his  sentiments.  He  ob- 
tained many  followers,  but  finally,  through  the  influence 
of  the  clergy,  was  punished  with  a  heavy  fine  and  im- 
prisonment. After  this  he  lived  in  retirement  till  his 
death  in  1824.  In  doctrine,  Hauge  differed  from  evan- 
gelical Protestants  in  general  in  but  few  points :  e.  g.  he 
held  that  the  ministry  is  a  common  duty,  and  that  spe- 
cially ordained  and  separated  ministers  are  unnecessary ; 
also  that  Church  creeds  and  Confessions  are  of  no  great 
account.  He  properly  placed  great  stress  upon  faith  and 
its  effects,  but  it  was  in  a  one-sided  waj'.  Nevertheless, 
his  labors  contributed  largely  to  the  revival  of  evangel- 
ical religion.  The  party  called  Haugeans  is  still  numer- 
ous in  Norway:  they  contend  against  the  laxness  of 
Church  discipline  and  against  Rationalism,  and  have 
much  influence  with  the  people.  See  Hase,  Church  Hist. 
p.  547;  Gregoire,  Hist,  des  Scctis  Tlilig.  t.  v. ;  Stiiudlin 
and  Tschirner,  Archiv.f.  Kin-lii  i>;ic^i-]iir],te,  ii,  354;  Ha- 
genh!ic\i,Hist.ofthe  Church  in  is///  nwimh  Centuries, 
transl.  by  Hurst,  ii,  389 ;  Stud.  u.  Kritiken,  1849,  p. 749  sq. 

Hau'ran  (tl^h.  Chavran' ,  'pin;  Se\)t.  Avpainnq 
and  QgavLTiQ,  the  Auraniiis  of  josephus  and  others, 
the  Ilauran  of  the  Arabs,  so  called  prob,  from  the  mid- 
titude  of  caves,  lin,  found  there,  which  even  at  the 
present  day  serve  as  dwellings  for  the  inhabitants),  a 
tract  or  region  of  Sj'ria,  south  of  Damascus,  east  of 
Gaulonitis  (Golan)  and  Bashan,  and  west  of  Trachoni- 
tis,  extending  from  the  Jabbok  to  the  territory  of  Da- 
mascene-Sj'ria;  mentioned  only  in  Ezek,  xlvii,  IG,  18, 
in  defining  the  north-eastern  border  of  the  Promised 
Land,  It  was  probably  of  small  extent  originally,  but 
received  extensive  additions  from  the  Romans  under 
the  name  of  Auranitis.  Josephus  frequently  mentions 
Auranitis  in  connection  with  Trachonitis,  Batantea,  and 
Gaidonitis,  which  with  it  constituted  the  ancient  king- 
dom of  Bashan  {War,  i,  20,  4;  ii,  17,  4),  It  formed 
part  of  that  TQaxioviri^oq  xojpa  referred  to  by  Luke 
(iii,  1)  as  subject  to  Philip  the  tetrarch  (comp,  Joseph, 
Ant.  xvii,  11,  4),  It  is  bomided  on  the  west  by  Gaulo- 
nitis, on  the  north  by  the  wild  and  rocky  district  of 
Trachonitis,  on  the  east  by  the  mountainous  region  of 
Batanjfia,  and  on  the  south  by  the  great  plain  of  Moab 
(Jer.  xlviii,  21),  Some  Ai-ab  geographers  have  de- 
scribed the  Ilauran  as  much  more  extensive  tlian  here 
stated  (Bohaed.  Vit.  Sal.  ed,  Schidt,  p.  70 ;  Abulfed,  Tab. 
Syr.  s.  v.) ;  and  at  the  present  day  the  name  is  appUed 
bi/  those  at  a  distance  to  the  whole  coimtry  east  of  Jau- 
lan ;  but  the  inhabitants  themselves  define  it  as  above. 
It  is  represented  by  Burckhardt  (Travels  in  Sgria,  p. 
51,  211,  285,  291)  as  a  volcanic  region,  composed  of  po- 
rous tufa,  pumice,  and  basalt,  with  the  remains  of  a  cra- 
ter on  the  tell  Shoba,  which  is  on  its  eastern  border.  It 
produces,  ho^vever,  crops  of  corn,  and  has  many  patches 
of  luxuriant  herbage,  Avhich  are  frequented  in  summet 
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by  the  Arab  tribes  for  pasturage.  The  surface  is  per- 
fectly flat,  and  not  a  stone  is  to  be  seen  save  on  the 
few  low  volcanic  tells  that  rise  \\\>  here  and  there  like 
islands  in  a  sea.  It  contains  upwards  of  a  hundred 
towns  and  villaijes,  most  of  them  now  deserted,  though 
not  ruined.  The  buildings  in  many  of  these  are  re- 
markable, the  walls  are  of  great  thickness,  and  the  roofs 
and  doors  are  of  stone,  evidently  of  remote  antiquity 
(see  Porter's  Five  Years  in  Damascus,  vol.  ii).  Accord- 
ing to  E.  Smith  (in  Kobinson's  Researches,  iii,  Append, 
p.  Io0-l.i7),  the  modern  province  of  Haiu-an  is  regarded 
bv  the  natives  as  consisting  of  three  parts,  caUed  en- 
Ntihra/i,  el-Lejah,  and  tl-Jebel.  The  first  of  these  terms 
designates  the  p/(«m  of  Hauran  as  above  defined,  ex- 
tending through  its  whole  length,  from  wady  el-Ajam 
on  the  north  to  the  desert  on  the  south.  On  the  west 
of  it  is  Jeidur,  Jaidan,  and  Jebel  Ajlun ;  and  on  the  east 
the  Lcjah  and  Jebel  Haiu-an.  It  has  a  gentle  nndulat- 
iiig  surface,  is  arable  throughout,  and,  in  general,  very 
fertile.  With  the  rest  of  Hauran,  it  is  the  granary  of 
Damascus.  The  soil  belongs  to  the  government,  and 
nothing  but  grain  is  cidtivated.  Hardly  a  tree  appears 
anywhere.  The  region  still  abounds  in  caves,  which 
the  old  inhabitants  excavated  partly  to  serve  as  cisterns 
for  the  collection  of  water,  and  partly  for  granaries  in 
which  to  secure  their  grain  from  plunderers.  Eshmis- 
kin  is  considered  the  capital  of  the  whole  Hauran,  being 
the  residence  of  the  chief  of  all  its  sheiks.  The  inhab- 
itants of  this  district  are  chiefly  Muslems,  who  in  man- 
ners and  dress  resemble  the  Bedawin,  but  there  is  a 
.sprinkling  also  of  professed  Christians,  and  latterly  of 
the  Druses  (Miurray's  Handbook,  p.  49!)).  The  second 
division,  or  el-Lejah,  lying  east  of  the  Nukrah  and 
north  of  the  momitains,  has  an  elevation  about  the  same 
as  that  of  the  Nukrah,  but  it  is  said  to  be  almost  a  com- 
]ilcte  labyrinth  of  jiassages  among  rocks.  The  Lejah  is 
the  resort  of  several  small  tribes  of  Bedawin,  who  make 
it  their  home,  and  who  continually  issue  forth  from 
their  rocky  fastnesses  on  predatory  excursions,  and  at- 
tack, plunder,  or  destroy,  as  suits  their  purpose.  They 
have  had  the  same  character  from  a  very  remote  pe- 
riod. Tlie  third  division  is  the  mountain  of  Hauran, 
and  appears  from  the  north-west,  as  an  isolated  range, 
■with  the  conical  peak  called  Kelb  and  Kuleib  Hauran 
(llie  do;/),  which  is  probably  an  extinct  volcano,  near 
Its  southern  extremity.  But  from  the  neighborhood  of 
Busrah  it  is  discovered  that  a  lower  continuation  ex- 
tends southward  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see.  On  this 
lower  range  stands  the  castle  of  Sulkhad,  distinctly  seen 
from  Busrah.  This  mountain  is  perhaps  the  Alsada- 
nius  of  Ptolemy.  (See  Lightfoot,  Op.  i,  31(i;  ii,  474; 
Iteland,  Puhest.'p.  190;  Journ.  of  Sac.  Lit.  .Tidy,  1854; 
(iraham,  in  Jovi-n.  Roy.  Geol.  Soc.  1858,  p.  254;  Porter, 
Handbook,  ii,  507 ;  Stanley,  Jewish  Church,  i,  213.) 
Hauranne.     See  Duvkrgier. 

Hausniann,  Xicolaus,  an  intimate  friend  of  Lu- 
ther, and  the  reformer  of  the  city  of  Zwickau  and  the 
duchy  of  Anhah,was  born  in  1479  at  Freiberg.  lie  be- 
came at  first  preacher  at  Schnccl)erg,  subseciuently  at 
Zwickau,  where  he  had  many  and  severe  controversies 
with  the  adherents  of  Thomas  MUnzer.  In  1532  he  was 
apjiointed  pastor  of  Dessau,  having  been  warmly  recom- 
mended by  Luther.  In  1538  he  accepted  a  call  as  su- 
perintendent to  his  native  town  Freiberg,  but  while 
preaching  his  first  sermon  (Nov.  G)  he  was  struck  with 
apoplexy,  which  caused  his  immediate  death.  Luther 
deeply  bemoaned  his  deatli.  and  praised  him  as  a  man 
of  profound  piet}'.  Two  oi)iuions  ofllausmann  on  the 
reformation  in  Zwickau  have  been  published  by  Preller 
(Zei(schrift  ftir  die  historische  Theolof)ie,  1852).  See  O. 
(i.  Schmidt,  Nic.  Jlausmami,  der  Freund  Luthers  (Lpz. 
l.S<;0).     (A.  J.  S.) 

Hautefage,  Jkan,  a  French  Roman  Catholic  theo- 
logian, was  born  at  Puy  Morin,  near  Toulouse,  in  1735. 
He  was  eilucated  by  the  Jesuits,  but  left  them,  and  be- 
came a  Jansenist.    Havmg  been  ordauied  priest,  he  be- 


came vicar  in  a  comitry  church  of  the  diocese  of  Tou- 
louse, but  his  opinions  being  suspected,  he  was  suspend- 
ed. In  17GG  he  became  subrector  of  the  college  of  Aux- 
erre,  and  canon  of  that  city,  but  his  Jansenistic  views 
caused  him  to  be  again  persecuted,  and  in  1773  he  was 
condemned  to  be  whipped,  branded,  and  sent  to  hard 
labor  for  life.  He  fled,  and  was  declared  innocent  by 
Parliament  Jan.  25, 177G.  During  his  exile  Hautefage 
had  travelled  through  Southern  Europe  in  company  with 
another  abbot,  Duparc  de  BeUogarde,  preaching  his  doc- 
trines everywhere.  While  at  Lausanne  in  1775  and  the 
following  years,  they  published  (Euv7-es  d'Antoine  Ar- 
nauld  (42  vols.  4to).  After  his  return  to  Paris,  Haute- 
fage published  an  abridgment  of  the  Institution  et  Tn- 
stnidhni  vlirillniiic^  (1785,  r2mo),  and  the  3d  part  of  the 
Noun Ih  x  irri;siii.<tlqncs,  17G1~1790  (1791, 4to).  During 
the  lieviihiiinii,  and  until  his  death,  Feb.  18, 181G,  he  de- 
voted himself  to  teaching.  See  Silvy,  Eloge  de  M.  Vahle 
llautefa;je  (Paris,  181G,  8vo);  'Qaxbier,  Diet,  des  Anony- 
mes ;  Hoefer,  Kouv.  Biog.  Generale,  xxiii,  574. 

Havelock,  Hkxrv,  an  eminent  English  soldier  and 
Christian,  was  born  at  Bishop  Wearmouth  in  1795.  He 
was  educated  under  the  Eev.  J.  Bradley,  curate  of  Dart- 
ford,  Kent,  until  1804,  when  he  was  sent  to  the  Charter- 
house. In  1814  he  became  a  pupil  of  Chitty,  the  great 
special  pleader  of  the  day,  to  study  law ;  but  in  the  fol- 
lowing j-ear  he  followed  his  brother  William  into  the 
army,  and  was  appointed  to  the  Eifle  Brigade,  then  the 
95th.  After  serving  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland, 
Havelock  embarked  for  India  in  1823.  To  serve  in  that 
part  of  the  world  was  his  own  choice,  for  which  he  had 
qualified  himself  by  studying  Hindostanee  and  Persian 
before  leaving  England.  During  the  voyage  a  great 
change  passed  on  his  religions  views,  and  on  arriving 
with  his  regiment  in  India,  he  determined  to  devote  his 
attention  to  the  spiritual  welfare  of  his  men,  and  to  as- 
semble them  together,  as  opportunity  afforded,  for  read- 
ing the  Scriptures  and  devotional  exercises,  which  he 
continued  to  do  throughout  the  whole  of  his  after  ca- 
reer. In  1841  he  was  appointed  Persian  inteqireter  to 
general  Elphinstone,  and  took  part  in  the  memorable 
defence  of  Jellalabad.  On  the  completion  of  the  works, 
Havelock  suggested  to  general  Sale  to  assemble  the  gar- 
rison and  give  thanks  to  Almighty  God,  who  had  ena- 
bled them  to  complete  the  fortifications  necessary  for 
their  protection.  "  The  suggestion  was  approved,  and 
the  command  given.  '  Let  us  pray,'  said  a  well-known 
voice.  It  was  Havelock's.  '  Let  us  pray !'  and  down  be- 
fore the  presence  of  the  great  God  those  soldiers  rever- 
ently bowed,  one  and  all  of  them,  whilst  at  the  impidse 
of  a  devout  and  grateftd  heart  he  poured  forth  sujiplica- 
tion  and  praise  in  the  name  of  the  Great  High-Priest." 
This  incident  is  an  illustration  of  Havelock's  religious 
life  during  the  whole  of  his  military  career.  In  the 
great  Indian  rebellion  of  1857  he  distinguished  himself 
by  a  series  of  the  most  l>rilliant  achievements  in  the  an- 
nals of  warfare ;  but  stiU  he  was  distinguished  most  h\ 
his  personal  piety,  which  shone  resplendently  amid  the 
horrors  of  -war.  He  died  of  dysentery  at  Alumljagh, 
Nov.  25. 1857,  one  day  before  the  announcement  of  his 
elevation  to  the  baronetcy  under  the  title  "  Havelock  of 
Lucknow,"  which  was  inherited  by  his  eldest  son,  Henrj* 
JMarshman  Havelock  (born  1830).  He  wrote,  History 
oflh,-  .\r,i  CinipnlniKs  (London,  1827)  ■.—Memoir  of  the. 


Afilnn,  <  ■,i,up,i;,iu  ( Li.nd.  1841).  See  Brock.  Hioumph- 
inil  .Sh-rtrh  <f  liar,  loch  (Lond.  1858, 12mo) ;  Marshman, 
Memoirs  of  Sir  Henry  Ilavdoch  (Lond.  1868). 

Haven  (Cjin,  clwph.  Gen.  xliv,  13,  a  seaside  or 
"coast,"  as  elsewhere  rendered;  tin^a,  machoz',  a  ref- 
?/7f-,  hence  a  harbor,  Psa.cvii, 30;  Xiju/(7^  Acts  xxvii,r2). 
The  Phoenician  part  of  the  coast  of  Palestine  had  sev- 
eral fine  harbors  [see  Piicenicia],  and  some  such  were 
also  in  possession  of  the  Hebrews :  such  were  C:esarea 
and  Joppa  (q.  v.  severally),  which  were  especially  made 
use  of  for  coastwise  communication  (1  Mace,  xiv,  5, 34 ; 
Josephus,  Ant.  xv,  9, 6).     The  port  {W^  tti^^)  of  Tyre 
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(q.  V.)  was  the  most  famous  on  the  whole  Mediterranean 
shore  (Ezek.  xxvii,  3).  A  liarbor  is  called  N'^pN  in 
Chaldce,  also  iu  Samaritan.— Winer,  i,  454.  See  Navi- 
gation. 

The  Cretan  harbor  called  Fair  Havens  (q.  v.),  KaXoi 
Kin'tvEQ,  is  incidentally  mentioned  in  the  N.  T.  (Acts 
xxvii,  8).     See  CiiETii. 

Havens,  Jamks,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Chiu-cli,  was  born  in  Mason  Co.,  Ky.,  December  '25, 
17'J3.  At  eighteen  he  received  license  to  preach,  and  in 
1820  he  entered  the  travelling  rainistrj-  in  the  Ohio  Con- 
ference. He  served  twelve  years  in  circuits,  and  twen- 
ty-four as  presiding  elder.  Possessing  a  strong  consti- 
tution and  vigorous  intellect,  he  taxed  them  both  to  the 
utmost  in  remedying  the  delects  of  his  early  education, 
and  in  making  "  full  proof  of  his  ministry."  He  became 
one  of  the  most  powerfid  preachers  of  his  time,  and  con- 
tributed perhaps  as  much  as  any  other  man  to  build  up 
tlic  Church  in  the  West,  especially  in  Indiana,  where 
the  last  forty  years  of  his  life  were  spent.  He  died  m 
November,  hi'.L— Minutes  of  Conferences,  18C5,  p.  190. 

Havernick,  Heinrich  Andreas  Ciiristoph,  a 
German  theologian,  was  born  at  Kroplin,  in  Meclden- 
burg,  in  1805.  He  studied  at  Halle,  and  was  one  of 
the  two  students  whose  notes  on  the  theological  lec- 
tures of  AVegscheider  and  Gesenius  were  used  to  insti- 
tute a  trial  against  those  prominent  champions  of 
liationalism.  At  the  University  of  Berlin  he  closely 
attaclied  himself  to  Hengstenberg.  In  1834  he  estab- 
lished himself  as  priratdocent  at  Rostock,  and  in  1841 
lie  became  ordinary  professor  of  theology  at  Kijnigs- 
bcrg.  He  died  in  1845  at  New  Strelitz.  The  exegetical 
works  of  Hiivernick  are  counted  among  the  most  learn- 
ed of  the  orthodox  school.  The  most  imjiortant  of 
them  are  Commentur.  i'lher  das  Buck  Daniel  (Hamburg, 
l,s:!2) : — Mi/aii'/c.^  de  t/mdiii/ie  reformee  (Geneva,  1833 
»>i.):^H,iiiiIhiic/i  drr  hist.-krlf.  Einleitung  in  das  A.  T. 
(Krlangen,  l.s'itUSO,  2  vols. ;  2d  ed.  by  Keil,  1849-54)  :— 
Xeiie  Krit.  Untersuchunrjen  ii.  das  Buch  Daniel  (Hamb. 
1838)  : — Commentar  ziim  Buche  Ezekiel;  Vo/-lesnnr/en  ii. 
d.  Theologie  des  A .  T.  (ed.  by  Hahn,  Frankf.  1848 ;  '2d  ed. 
by  Schultz,  Frankf.  1863).  Translations:  Gen.  Introd.  to 
0.  T.  (Edinb,  1852) ;  Introd.  to  the  Pentateuch  (Edinb. 
1850). 

Hav'ilah  (Heb. Chavilah',  H^'^ir!, signif. unknown; 
Sept.  EiitXa,  but  EueiXa  in  Gen.  x,  29,  EuiXar  in  Gen. 
ii,  11,  and  Ei'i  in  1  Chron.  i,  29;  \i\lg.  Heuila,  hut  Heui- 
lath  in  Gen.  ii,  11),  the  name  of  two  or  three  regions; 
perhaps  also  of  two  men  (B.C.  cir.  2400). 

1.  A  land  rich  in  gold,  bdellium,  and  shoham,  men- 
tioned in  Gen.  ii,  11,  as  flowed  around  (or  through)  by 
the  river  Pishon,  in  the  geographical  description  of  Par- 
adise. Some  identify  this  Havilah  with  one  of  those 
following;  but  others  take  it  to  be  the  Chirala,  on  the 
Caspian  Sea,  whence  that  sea  itself  is  said  to  have  de- 
rived the  Russian  name  of  C'hwalinslcoij  more  (Sea  of 
Chwala) ;  and  others  suppose  it  a  general  name  for  In- 
dia, in  which  case  tlie  river  Pison,  mentioned  as  sur- 
rounding it,  would  be  identitied  vn.W\  the  Ganges,  or 
even  the  Indus.  Others  again,  who  regard  the  Pishon 
as  the  Phasis,  make  Havilah  to  be  Colchis,  for  which 
some  think  there  is  the  distinctive  name  in  Scripture 
of  the  "Casluhim"  (q.  v.).  In  Gen.  ii,  11, 12,  it  is  fur- 
ther described  as  the  land  where  the  best  gold  was 
found,  and  which  was,  besides,  rich  in  the  treasures  of 
the  bedolach  and  the  stone  shoham.  That  the  name  is 
derived  from  some  natural  peculiarity  is  evident  from 
the  presence  of  the  article  with  all  tlie  terms.  What- 
ever may  be  the  true  meaning  of  bedolach,  be  it  carbun- 
cle, crystal,  bdellium,  ebony,  pepper,  cloves,  beryl,  pearl, 
diamond,  or  emerald,  all  critics  detect  its  presence,  un- 
der one  or  other  of  these  forms,  in  the  country  which 
they  select  as  the  Havilah  most  appropriate  to  their 
own  theory.  As  little  difficulty  is  presented  by  the 
shoham  :.  call  it  onyx,  sardonyx,  emerald,  sapphire, 
berj'l,  or  sardius,  it  would  be  liard  indeed  if  some  of 


these  precious  stones  could  not  be  found  in  any  conceiv- 
able locality  to  support  even  the  most  far-fetched  and 
improbable  conjecture.  That  Havilah  is  tliat  part  of 
India  through  which  the  Ganges  flows,  and,  more  gen- 
erally, the  eastern  region  of  the  earth ;  that  it  is  t'.>  be. 
found  in  Susiana  (Hopkinson),  in  Ava  (Buttmann),  oi' 
in  the  Ural  region  (Raumer),  are  conclusions  necessarily 
following  upon  the  assumptions  with  regard  to  the  Pi- 
son.  Hartmann,  Reland,  and  RuscnmiiUer  are  in  favor 
of  Colchis,  the  scene  of  the  legend  of  the  Golden  Fleece. 
The  Phasis  was  said  to  flow  over  golden  sands,  and  gold 
was  carried  down  by  the  mountain-torrents  (Strabo,  xi, 
2,  §  19).  The  crystal  (bedolach)  of  Scythia  was  re- 
nowned (Solinus,  c.  xx),  and  the  emeralds  (shoham)  of 
this  comitry  were  as  far  superior  to  other  emeralds  as 
the  latter  were  to  other  precious  stones  (Pliny,  Jlist. 
A'a^xxxvii,  17),  all  which  seems  to  prove  that  Havilah 
was  Colchis.  Rosenmliller  argues,  with  much  force,  if 
the  Phasis  be  the  Pison,  the  land  of  Havilah  must  be 
Colchis,  supposing  that  by  this  country  the  Hebrews 
had  the  idea  of  a  Pontic  or  Northern  India.  In  like 
manner  Leclerc,  having  previously  determined  that  the 
Pison  must  be  the  Chrysorrhoas,  finds  Havilah  not  far 
from  Coele-Syria.  Hasse  (Entdeck.  p.  49,  50,  quoted  by 
Rosenmliller)  compares  Havilah  with  the  'YXaia  of 
Herodotus  (iv,  9),  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Arimas- 
pians,  and  the  dragon  which  guarded  the  land  of  gold. 
Discussions  about  the  site  of  Havilah  will  be  found  in 
all  the  cliief  Biblical  commentators  ancient  and  mod- 
ern, as  well  as  in  Hottinger  (Emieas  Dissert.),  Huet 
(De  Lit.  Farad.),  Bochart  (Fhakff,  ii,  28),  Michaelis 
(Spicileffium,  p.  202 ;  Supplem.  p.  685),  Schultess  (Far- 
adies,  p.  105),  Niebuhr  and  many  other  writers.  The 
clearest  and  best  account  of  any  may  be  derived  from 
Kalisch  (Genesis,  p.  93,  249,  287,  etc.),  who  also  gives 
a  long  list  of  those  who  have  examined  the  subject  (p. 
109-102).  —  Smith,  s.  v. ;  Kitto,  s.  v.  The  Paradisaic 
Havilah  cannot  well  be  identified  with  either  of  those 
mentioned  below,  since  they  were  evidently  in  or  near 
Arabia;  and  the  associated  regions  in  the  Edenic  ac- 
count are  all  in  the  neighborhood  of  Armenia  or  Ara- 
rat, near  the  sources  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates.  The 
most  consistent  conclusion,  therefore,  is  that  which  lo- 
cates the  Havilah  in  question  at  the  north-eastern  cor- 
ner of  Asia  Minor,  i.  e.  substantially  Colchis.  See  Pison. 
2.  A  cUstrict  in  Arabia  Felix,  deriving  its  name  from 
the  second  son  of  Cush  (Gen.  x,  7) ;  or,  according  to 
others,  from  the  second  son  of  Joktan  (Gen.  x,  29 ;  com- 
pare XXV,  18).  Since  in  the  other  places  where  the 
word  occiu-s  it  is  always  nsed  to  designate  a  countrj-, 
some  doubt  whether  persons  of  this  name  ever  existed ; 
the  more  so  as  other  names  of  countries  (Ophir,  Miz- 
raim,  Canaan,  Sidon),  and  the  collective  names  of  tribes 
(Kittim,  Dodanim),  are  freely  introduced  into  the  gen- 
ealogy, which  is  undoubtedly  arranged  with  piartial 
reference  to  geographical  distribution,  as  well  as  direct 
descent  [see  Siieba;  Dedan,  etc.]  (see  Kalisch,  Gene- 
sis, p.  287).  On  this  supi^osition  it  is  not  diflicult  to 
account  for  the  fact  that  the  people  of  Havilah  appear 
as  descendants  both  of  the  Hamites  and  of  the  Shemites. 
If  they  were  originally  of  Shemitic  extraction  (and  on 
this  point  we  have  no  data  which  could  enable  us  to 
decide),  we  must  suppose  that  by  peacefid  emigration 
or  hostile  invasion  they  overflowed  into  the  territory 
occupied  by  Hamites,  or  adopted  the  name  and  lialjits 
of  their  neighbors  in  consequence  of  commerce  or  inter- 
marriage, and  are  therefore  mentioned  twice  over  by 
reason  of  their  local  position  in  two  distinct  regions. 
It  would  depend  on  circumstances  whether  an  invading 
or  encroaching  tribe  gave  its  name  to  or  derived  its  name 
from  the  tribe  it  dis])ossessed,  so  that  whether  Havilah 
was  originally  Cushite  or  Joktanite  must  be  a  matter 
of  mereconje'ctiure;  but  by  admitting  some  such  princi- 
ple as  the  one  mentioned  we  remove  from  the  book  of 
Genesis  a  number  of  apparent  peri^lexities  (Kalisch, 
Gen.  p.  454).  See  Uk.  To  regard  the  repetition  of  the 
name  as  due  to  carelessness  or  error  is  a  method  of  ex- 
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planation  Avhich  does  not  deserve  the  name  of  criticism. 
See  Ham.  ^ 

Assuming,  then,  that  the  districts  indicated  in  Gen. 
X,  7.  29,  were  conterminous,  if  not  in  reality  identical, 
we  have  to  fix  on  their  geograiihical  position.  Various 
derivations  of  the  word  have  been  suggested,  but  the 
most  probable  one,  from  V:n,  saml  {Bochart,  Phalerj,  ii, 
20).  is  too  vague  to  give  us  any  assistance.  Looking 
for  preciser  indications,  we  find  in  Gen.  xxv,  18  that  the 
descendants  of  Ishmael  "dwelt./}-om  Ilavilah  unto  Shur 
that  is  before  Eg\-pt  as  thou  goest  towards  AssjTia;" 
and  in  1  Sam.  xv,  7  we  read  that  Saul  "  smote  the  Amal- 
ckites  frnm  Havilah  tin/il  thou  earnest  to  Shur  that  is 
over  against  Eg\-pt."  "Without  entering  into  the  ques- 
tion wliy  the  Amalekites  are  represented  as  possessing 
the  countrj^  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  Ishmael- 
itcs,  it  is  clear  that  these  A-erses  fix  the  general  position 
of  Ilavilah  as  a  country  lying  somewhere  to  the  south- 
ward and  eastward  of  Palestme.  Further  than  this, 
the  Ciishite  Ha'S'ilah  in  Gen.  x,  7  is  mentioned  in  con- 
nertiiin  with  Seba,  Sabtah,  and  Raamah;  and  the  Jok- 
tanite  Havilah  (Gen.  x,  29)  in  connection  with  Ophir, 
Jobab,  etc.  Now,  as  all  these  places  lay  on  or  between 
the  Arabian  and  Persian  gulfs,  we  may  infer,  with  tol- 
erable certainty,  that  Havilah  "  in  both  instances  des- 
ignates the  same  country,  extending  at  least  from  the 
Persian  to  the  Arabian  Gulf,  and  on  account  of  its  vast 
extent  easily  di\-ided  into  two  distinct  parts"  (Kalisch, 
Gen.  p.  93).     See  Shur. 

Tlio  only  method  of  fixing  more  nearly  the  centres 
of  these  two  divisions  of  HavUah  is  to  look  for  some 
trace  of  the  name  yet  existing.  But,  although  Oriental 
names  linger  with  great  vitality  in  the  regions  where 
they  have  arisen,  yet  the  frequent  transference  of  names, 
caused  by  trade  or  by  political  revolutions,  renders  such 
indication  very  uncertain  (Von  Bohlen,  on  Gen.  x,  7). 
We  sliall  therefore  content  ourselves  with  mentioning 
that  SJrabo,  cjuoting  Eratosthenes,  places  the  XavXo- 
Ta7oL  near  the  Nabathcei,  north  of  the  Arabian  Gulf 
(Strabo,  xvi,  4),  and  that  Ptolemy  (iv,  7)  mentions  the 
AvaVirai, on  the  African  coast,  near  Bab-el-Mandeb,  the 
modem  Zeylah  (comp.  Plin.  vi,  28;  Gcscn.  Thes.  i,  452). 
Niebuhr  also  finds  two  Khtiwlans  in  Yemen,  one  a  to-\ni 
between  Sanaa  and  IMecca,  the  other  a  district  some 
miles  to  the  .south-east  of  Sanaa  {Beschr.  Arab.  p.  270, 
280;  sec  further,  Biischung,  Erdbeschr.Y,  i,  601;  Mi- 
chaclis,  Spidlcf).  i,  189;  ii,  202;  Forster,  Geog.  of  Aral. 
i,  40,  41,  etc.).     These  names  may  very  possiblj'  "be 

traces  of  the  great  Biblical  country  of  Havilah Kitto, 

8.  V.     See  ETiixoi.ofiY. 

The  district  of  Khawlan  lies  between  the  city  of  Sa- 
na and  the  Hijaz,  i.  e.  in  the  north-western  portion  of 
the  Yemen.  It  took  its  name,  according  to  the  Arabs, 
from  KhAwlan,  a  descendant  of  Kahtan  [see  Joktan] 
{Mdnh'ul,  s.  v.),  or,  as  some  say,  of  Kahlaii,  brother  of 
Himycr  (Caussin,  Essai,  i,  1  l.S,  and  Tab.  ii).  This  gen- 
ealogy says  little  more  than  that  the  name  was  .Toktan- 
itc;  and  the  difference  between  Kahtan  and  Kahlan 
may  l)o  neglected,  both  being  descendants  of  the  first 
Joktanitc  settler,  and  the  whole  of  these  early  tradi- 
tions pointing  to  a  Joktanite  settlement,  without  per- 
haps a  distinct  preservation  of  .loklan's  name,  and  cer- 
tainly none  of  a  correct  genealogj'  from  him  downwards. 

Kluiwlan  is  a  fertile  territory,  embracing  a  large  part 
of  myrrhiferous  Arabia,  mountainous,  with  plenty  of 
water,  and  supporting  a  large  population.  It  is  a  tract 
of  Arabia  better  known  to  lioth  ancients  and  moderns 
than  the  rest  of  the  Yemen,  and  the  eastern  and  central 
provinces.  It  adjoins  Nejran  (the  district  and  town  of 
that  name),  mentioned  in  tlie  account  of  the  expedition 
of  J'.lius  Gallus,  and  the  scene  of  great  persecutions  of 
the  Christians  by  Dhu-Xuwas,  the  last  of  the  Tubbaas 
l)ef(>rp  the  Abyssinian  conquest  of  Arabia,  in  the  year 

52;^>  of  <iur  ajra  (compare  Caussin,  Essai,  i,  121  sq.) 

Smith,  s.  V. 

Ha'voth-Ja'ir  (Ileb.  Chavvoth'  Yuir',  ^iN^  rhn 


hamlets  of  J  air  [i.  e.  the  enUghtene?-'] ;  Sept.  iTravXeiQ 
and  (cw/uoi  'leap,  OavwSr,  etc.;  Vidg.  viciis,  or  viculus, 
or  Ilavoth  Jair,  etc.),  the  name  of  a  settlement  or  dis- 
trict east  of  the  Jordan.  The  word  Cliavvuh,  which  oc- 
curs in  the  Bible  in  this  comiection  only,  is  perhaps  best 
explained  by  the  similar  term  in  modem  Arabic,  which 
denotes  a  small  collection  of  huts  or  hovels  in  a  country 
place  (see  the  citations  in  Gesenius,  Thesaur.  p.  451 ;  and 
Stanley,  Sinai  ami  Pal.  App.  §  84),  such  as  constitutes 
an  Arab  village  or  small  town.  See  Topographical 
Terjis. 

(1.)  The  earliest  notice  of  the  Havoth-jair  is  in  Numb. 
xxxii,41,in  the  account  of  the  settlement  of  the  trans- 
Jordanic  country,  where  Jair,  son  of  ]Manasseh,is  stated 
to  have  taken  some  villages  (A.  V.  "the  small  towns;" 
but  there  is  no  article  in  the  Hebrew)  of  Gilcad,  which 
was  allotted  to  his  tribe,  and  to  have  named  them  after 
himself,  Havvoth-jair.  (2.)  In  Dent,  iii,  14  it  is  said 
that  Jair  "took  all  the  tract  of  Argob  unto  the  boimdary 
of  the  Geshurite  and  the  IMaacathite,  and  called  them 
[i.  e.  the  places  of  that  region]  after  his  own  name,  Ba- 
shan-havoth-jair."  (.3.)  In  the  records  of  Manasseh  in 
Josh,  xiii,  30,  and  1  Chron.  ii,  23  (A.  V.,  in  both  "  towns 
of  Jair"),  the  Havvoth-jair  are  reckoned  with  other  dis- 
tricts as  making  up  sixty  "cities"  (D''"'?).  In  1  Kings 
iv,  13  they  are  named  as  part  of  the  commissariat  dis- 
trict of  Ben-geber,  next  in  order  to  the  "  sixty  great  cit- 
ies" of  Argob,  as  the  Eng.  Vers,  has  it ;  but  probably  the 
latter  designation  is  only  added  for  definiteness,  and  re- 
fers to  the  same  region.  (4.)  No  less  doubtful  is  the 
number  of  the  Havvoth-jair.  In  1  Chron.  ii,  22  they  are 
specified  as  twenty-three,  but  in  Judg.  x,  4,  as  thirty. — 
Smith,  s.  V.     See  Jair. 

From  these  statements  some  have  inferred  that  there 
were  two  separate  districts  called  Chavvoth- Yair  (see 
Eeland, /"afes^  p.  483),  one  in  Gilead,  and  the  other  in 
Bashan  (Porter,  Z'«???((,w/.«,  ii,  270).  But  in  order  to  rec- 
oncile the  different  passages  where  thej''  are  spoken  of, 
it  is  only  necessarv'  to  suppose  that  having  first  been 
captured  by  the  original  Jair  when  they  were  mere  no- 
made  hamlets,  and  but  23  in  number,  they  were  after- 
wards occupied  and  increased  to  30  by  the  judge  Jair, 
and  that  they  were  usualh'  regarded  as  part  of  the  sixty 
considerable  places  comprised  within  the  general  tract 
of  Bashan,  including  Gilead.     See  Argob. 

Haweis,  Thomas,  an  English  theologian,  was  bom 
at  Truro  (Cornwall)  in  1734.  He  was  first  apprenticed 
to  a  druggist,  but  afterwards  studied  at  Christ  College, 
Cambridge,  and  took  the  degree  of  B.L.  He  soon  after 
entered  the  Church,  and  became  assistant  of  IVIadan, 
chaplain  of  Lock  Hospital.  The  latter  afterwards  gave 
him  the  rectorship  of  All  Saints  (Xorthamjitonshire) ; 
and  the  countess  of  Huntingdon  gave  him  alto  the  di- 
rection of  several  chapels  she  had  erected,  and  of  her 
seminarj'  for  theological  students.  He  became  director 
of  the  London  IMissionary  Society  at  its  foundation,  and 
died  in  1820.  He  published  several  books  of  practical, 
but  not  of  scientific  value ;  among  them  are  History  of 
the  Church  (Loud.  1800,  3  vols.  8vo)  -.—Life  of  the  Rev. 
William.  Romuine  (Lond.  1798,8vo)  : — State  of  the  Evan- 
gelical Religion  throughout  the  World  (Syo) : — The  Evan- 
gelical Expositor,  a  Comment  on  the  Bible  (Lond.  17C5,  2 
vols.  fol. :  of  little  value) : — New  Translation  of  the  New 
Testament  (Lond.  1795, 8vo) :— Communicant's  Companion 
(Lond.  1703,  12mo;  often  reprinted): — Fifteen  Sermons 
(new  ed. Oxford,  1835, 12mo).  See  Eose,  New  Gc-n.  Biog. 
Diet. ;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Generale,  xxiii,  624. 

Ha'wes,  Joei,,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  minister,  was 
bom  in  Medway,  IMass.,  Dec.  22, 1 789.  His  jiarents  were 
poor,  and  his  early  opportunities  of  education  were  there- 
fore limited.  After  his  conversion  in  1807,  lie  gave  all  the 
time  he  could  sjiaro  iVoni  his  trade  to  study,  and  in  1809 
he  entered  lirown  rnivcrsity.  During  his  college  course 
he  supported  liimsclf  chiefly  by  work  during  term  time, 
and  by  teaching  school  in  vacation.  He  graduated  A.B. 
with  honor  in  1813.    Al'ter  completing  the  theological 
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course  at  Andover  (1^18),  he  was  settled  as  pastor  of  tlie 
First  Congregational  Church  of  Hartford,  in  which  he 
remained  imtil  1862,  when  the  Kev.  G.  H.  Gould  was  in- 
stalled as  pastor.  Dr.  Hawes,  however,  remained  as  pas- 
tor emeritus,  i)reaching  frequently,  as  liis  strength  would 
admit.  He  died  at  Gilead,  Conn.,  June  5,  18G7.  His 
long  pastorate  at  Hartford  was  eminently  successful: 
more  than  1500  persons  joined  the  Church  under  his 
ministry.  The  great  Christian  enterprises,  such  as  the 
Foreign  Mission  cause,  Home  Missions,  Bible  and  Tract 
Distrihution,  the  Christian  Press,  Education  for  the  Wm- 
istry,  lay  near  his  heart,  and  occupied  a  very  large  share 
of  liis  time  and  labors.  His  writings  were  chieHy  prac- 
tical, and  include  Lectures  to  Youiifj  Men  (1828,  which 
had  an  immense  circulation  both  in  America  and  in  Great 
Britain)  ■.^Tribute  to  the  P'th/rlms  (1830)  :— Memoir  of 
Noniitiihl Siiiitli  ( l,s:!;i ) :—.[.,  Ill  rs on  Unive7-sal ism (ISmo) : 
Chararlir  rrn-iilhh,<ij\,r  tlie  Young  (iSio):—The  lielifj- 
ion  of  the  Ktist  (l8lj) : — An  Offering  for  Home  Mission- 
aries (a  volume  of  sermons,  of  which  he  gave  800  copies 
to  the  Home  IVIissionary  Society  for  distribution). — In- 
dependent,,]m\Q  13, 1867;  Congregatio?icdisf,  June,  1867. 

Havrk  (y3,  nets,  from  its  sw'iit  flight;  Sept.  npa^; 
Yulg.  accipiter),  an  English  name  in  an  altered  fonn  of 
the  old  \\'on\  fawk  or  fall;  and  in  natural  history  repre- 
senting several  genera  of  raptorial  birds;  as  does  the 
Arabic  naz,  and  no  doubt,  also,  the  Hebrew  nets,  a  term 
expressive  of  strong  and  rapid  flight,  and  therefore  high- 
ly appropriate  to  the  hawk :  the  similarity  of  the  Latin 
name  nisus  is  worthy  of  notice.  The  hawk  is  noticed 
as  an  unclean  bird  (Lev.  xi,  16:  Deut.  xiv,  15),  and  as 
"strotching  het  wings  toward  the  south"  (Job  xxxix, 
26) — an  expression  which  has  been  variously  understood 
as  referring  either  to  the  migratory  habits  of  the  bird, 
one  species  alone  being  an  exception  to  the  general  rule 
in  this  respect  (Pliny,  x,  9) ;  or  to  its  moulting,  and  seek- 
ing the  warmth  of  the  sun's  rays  in  consequence  (Bo- 
chart,  Hieroz.  iii,  9) ;  or,  lastly,  to  the  opinion  prevalent 
in  ancient  times,  that  it  was  the  only  bird  whose  keen 
eye  could  bear  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  (vElian,  //.  A. 
X,  14).  The  hawk,  though  not  migratory  in  all  coun- 
tries, is  so  in  the  south  of  Europe  and  in  parts  of  Asia. 
It  was  common  in  Syria  and  the  surrounding  countries. 
In  Egypt  one  species  was  regarded  as  sacred,  and  fre- 
quently appears  on  the  ancient  monuments. — Smith,  s. 
V.  Western  Asia  and  Lower  Egypt,  and  consequently 
the  intermediate  territory  of  Syria  and  Palestine,  are 
the  habitation  or  transitory'  residence  of  a  considerable 
number  of  species  of  the  order  Raptores,\\'hich,  even  in- 
cluding the  shortest-winged,  have  great  powers  of  flight, 
are  remarkably  enterprising,  live  to  a  great  age,  are  mi- 
gratory, or  followers  upon  birds  of  passage,  or  remain  in 
a  region  so  abundantly  stocked  with  pigeon  and  turtle- 
dove as  Palestine,  and  affording  such  a  variety  of  ground 
to  hunt  their  particular  prej',  abounding  as  it  does  in 
mountain  and  forest,  plain,  desert,  marsh,  river,  and  sea- 
coast. — Ivitto,  s.  V.     See  Nigiit-iiaw-k. 

Falcons,  or  the  "  noble"  birds  of  prey  used  for  hawk- 
insiihave  for  many  ages  been  objects  of  great  interest. 


Peregrine  Falcon. 


and  still  continue  to  be  imported  from  distant  countries. 
The  Fulco  communis,  or  peregrine  falcon,  is  so  generally 
diffused  as  to  occur  even  in  New  Holland  and  South 
America.  As  a  type  of  the  genus,  we  may  add  that  it  haa 
the  two  foremost  quill-feathers  of  almost  equal  length, 
and  that  when  the  wings  are  closed  they  nearly  reach 
the  end  of  the  tail.  On  each  side  of  the  crooked  point  of 
the  bill  there  is  an  angle  or  prominent  tooth,  and  from 
the  nostrils  backwards  a  black  streak  passes  beneath  the 
eye  and  forms  a  patch  on  each  side  of  the  throat,  giving 
the  bird  and  its  congeners  a  whiskered  and  menacing 
aspect.  Next  we  may  place  Falco  A  roeiis,  the  sacred 
hawk  of  Egypt,  in  reality  the  same  as,  or  a  mere  variet  j' 
of  the  peregrine.  Innumerable  representations  of  it  oc- 
cur in  Egyptian  monuments,  in  the  character  of  Ilor- 
hat,  or  bird  of  victory ;  also  an  emblem  of  Re,  the  Sun, 
and  numerous  other  divinities  (Sir  J.  G.  Wilkinson's 
Manners  ami  Customs  of  the,  A  ncient  Egyptians,  2d  se- 
ries). The  hobby,  Fcdco  suhhutco,  is  no  doubt  a  second 
or  third  species  of  sacred  hawk,  having  similar  whiskers. 
Both  this  bird  and  the  tractable  merlin,  Fulco  cesalon, 
are  used  in  the  falconry  of  the  inferior  INIoslcm  land-own- 
ers of  Asiatic  Tiu-key.  Besides  these,  the  kestril,  Falco 
tinnunculus,  occurs  in  Syria,  and  Falco  tinminculoides,  or 
lesser  kestril,  m  Egypt ;  and  it  is  probable  that  both 
species  visit  these  two  territories  according  to  the  sea- 
sons. To  these  we  may  add  the  gerfalcon,  Falco  gyr- 
falco,  which  is  one  third  larger  than  the  peregrine  :  it 
is  imported  from  Tartar3',  and  sold  at  Constantinople, 
Aleppo,  and  Damascus.  The  great  birds  fly  at  ante- 
lopes, bustards,  cranes,  etc.;  and  of  the  genus  Astur, 
with  shorter  wings  than  true  falcons,  the  goshawk,  Fafco 
jndumharius,  and  the  falcon  gentil,  Fedco  gentilis,  are 
either  imported,  or  taken  in  their  nests,  and  used  to  fly 
at  lower  and  aquatic  game.  It  is  among  the  above  that 
the  seven  species  of  hunting  hawks  enumerated  by  Dr. 
Russell  must  be  sought;  though, from  the  circumstance 
that  the  Arabic  names  of  the  birds  alone  were  known  to 
him,  it  is  difficult  to  assign  their  scientific  denomina- 
tions. The  smaller  and  less  powerful  hawks  of  the  ge- 
nus Nisus  are  mostly  in  use  on  account  of  the  sport  they 
afford,  being  less  fatiguing,  as  they  are  employed  to  fly 
at  pigeons,  partridges,  quails,  pterocles,  katta,  and  other 
species  of  ganga.  There  are  various  other  raptorial 
birds,  not  here  enumerated,  found  in  Syria,  Arabia,  and 
Egypt.— Kitto,  s.  V.  See  Eagle  ;  Glede  ;  Kite  ;  Os- 
prey;  Vulture. 

The  generic  character  of  the  Heb.  word  nets  appears 
from  the  expression  in  Dent,  and  Lev.  "  after  his  kind," 
as  including  various  species  of  the  Fulconid(e,  with  more 
especial  allusion,  perhaps,  to  the  small  diurnal  birds, 
such  as  the  kestrel  {Falco  tinninculus) ,  the  hobby  {Hy- 
potriorchis  subhuteo),  the  gregarious  lesser  kestril  {Tin- 
nunculus cenchris),  common  about  the  ruins  in  the  plain 
districts  of  Palestine,  all  of  which  were  probably  known 
to  the  ancient  Hebrews.  With  respect  to  the  passage 
in  Job  (1.  c),  which  appears  to  allude  to  the  migratory 
habits  of  hawks,  it  is  ciurious  to  observe  that  of  the  ten 
or  twelve  lesser  raptors  of  Palestine,  nearly  all  are  sum- 
mer migrants.  The  kestrel  remains  all  the  year,  but  T. 
cenchris,  Micronisus  gabar.  Hyp.  eleonorw,  and  F.  niela- 
nopterus,  are  all  migrants  from  the  south.  Besides  the 
above-named  smaller  hawks,  the  two  magnificent  spe- 
cies, F.  sacer  and  /•'.  lunurius,  are  summer  visitors  to  Pal- 
estine. These  two  species  of  falcons,  and  perhaps  the 
hobby  and  goshawk  {Astur  pedumharius),  are  employed 
by  the  Arabs  in  SjTia  and  Palestine  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  partridges,  sand-grouse,  quails,  herons,  gazelles, 
hares,  etc.  Dr.  Russell  {Xut.  Hist,  of  Aleppo,  ii,  196, 2d 
ed.)  has  given  the  Arabic  names  of  several  falcons,  but  it 
is  probable  that  some  at  least  of  these  names  apply  rath- 
er to  the  different  sexes  than  to  distinct  species.  See  a 
graphic  description  of  the  sport  of  falconrA',  as  piursued 
by  the  Arabs  of  N.  Africa,  in  the  Ibis,  i,  284.  No  rep- 
resentation of  such  a  sport  occurs  on  the  monuments  of 
ancient  Egypt  (see  Wilkinson, -4 nc.  Eg.  i,  221),  neither 
is  there  any  definite  allusion  to  falcoiirj'  in  the  Bible. 
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Falco  Sacer. 
With  regard,  however,  to  the  negative  evidence  supplied 
by  the  monuments  of  Egji^t,  we  must  be  careful  ere  we 
draw  a  conclusion,  for  the  camel  is  not  represented, 
though  we  have  Biblical  evidence  to  show  that  this  ani- 
mal was  used  l)y  the  Egyptians  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Abraham ;  still,  as  instances  of  various  modes  of  cap- 
turing fish,  game,  and  wild  animals  are  not  unfrequent 
on  the  monuments,  it  seems  probable  that  the  art  was 
not  known  to  the  Egyptians.  Nothing  definite  can  be 
learnt  from  the  passage  m  1  Sam.  xxvi,  '20,  which  speaks 
of  "  a  [jartridge  hunted  on  the  mountains,"  as  this  may 
allude  to  the  method  of  taking  these  birds  by  "  throw- 
sticks,"  etc.  See  PARTinuaL;.  The  hind  or  hart "  pant- 
ing after  the  water-broolcs"  (Psa.  xlii,  1)  may  appear  at 
first  sight  to  refer  to  the  mode  at  present  adopted  in 
the  East  of  taking  gazelles,  deer,  and  bustards  with  the 
united  aid  of  falcon  and  greyhound;  but,  as  Hengsten- 
berg  (Comment,  on  Psa.  1.  c.)  has  argued,  it  seems  pretty 
clear  that  the  exhaustion  spoken  of  is  to  be  understood 
as  arising,  not  from  pursuit,  Ijut  from  some  prevailing 
drought,  as  in  Psa.  Ixiii,  l,"My  soul  thirsteth  for  thee 
in  a  clrij  liiml."  (See  also  Joel  i,  20.)  The  poetical  ver- 
sion of  Brady  and  Tate, 

"As  pants  the  hart  for  cooling  streams 
When  heated  in  the  chase-,'' 
has  therefore  somewhat  prejudged  the  matter.    For  the 
question  as  to  whether  falconrv  was  known  to  the  an- 
cient (ireeks,  see  Bcckm&nn,  JJistoj-ij  of  Inventions  (i, 
198-205,  Bolni's  ed.).— Smith,  s.  v.     See  Falcon. 

Hawker,  Robert,  D.D.,  an  English  divine,  was 
bom  at  Exeter,  England,  in  17.53,  and  educated  at  Mag- 
dalen College,  Oxford.  He  obtained  the  vicarage  of 
Charles,  Plymouth,  which  he  held  until  his  death  in 
1827,  with  the  respect  and  love  of  his  peo|ile.  In  doc- 
trine be  was  a  Calvinist,  with  a  strong  Antinomian  ten- 
dency. His  writings  arc,  The  Poor  Man's  Commentary 
on  0.  and  N.  T.  (last  edit.  Lond.  .3  vols.  4to)  -.—Sermons, 
Meililations,  /.frfi^rc.s-,  etc.,  included  in  liis  WorJcs,inth  a 
Mimoir  of  his  I.ife,hy  the  Pev.  .T.Williams.  D.D.  (Lond. 
]H:!  1 .  10  vols.  8vo).  See  Burt,  Ohserr.  on  Dr.  If  aider's 
7'A«<<%y,- Bennett, ///.>/.o/7;;V(;//(r.<(Lon(l.lK5;)), p. 344. 

Hawkins,  Wii.i.ia.m,  an  English  clergyman,  was 
bom  in  1722,  and  was  educated  at  Pcmljroke  College. 
Oxford,  where  lie  became  fellow,  and  was  made  profess- 
or of  poetry  in  1751.  He  was  afterwards  successively 
prebendarj-  of  Wells,  rector  of  Casterton,  and  vicar  of 
Whitchurch,  Dorsetshire.  He  died  in  1801.  He  pub- 
lished Discourses  on  Scripture  Mysteries,  Bampton  Lec- 
tures for  1787  (Oxford,  1787,  8 vo) ;  and  a  number  of 
occasional  sermons.— Darling,  Cyclop.  Bihlioyraphica,  i, 
1422 ;  Allibone,  Dktionary  of  A  uthors,  i,  804. 


Haw^ks,  Cicero  Stephen,  D.D.,  a  bishop  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Churcli,  was  born  at  Newbern,  N. 
C,  in  1812.  He  passed  A.B.  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  in  1830,  and  studied  law,  but  never  practised. 
In  1834  he  was  ordained  deacon,  and  in  1835  priest,  in 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Chiurch.  His  first  parish  was 
Trinity  Chiurch,  Saugerties,  N.  Y.  (1836) ;  in  1837  he  re- 
moved to  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  shortly  afterwards  to  Christ 
Church,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  In  1844  he  Avas  consecrated 
bishop  of  the  diocese  of  Missoiuri,  ua  which  office  he  la- 
bored diligentlv  and  successfully  until  his  health  gave 
way.     He  die<i  at  St.  Louis  April  19, 18G8. 

Haw^ks,  Francis  Lister,  D.D.,  an  eminent  min- 
ister of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  was  born  at 
Newbern,  N.  C,  June  10, 1798.  He  passed  A.B.  at  the 
LTniversity  of  North  Carolina  in  1815  ;  afterwards  studied 
law,  and  ivas  admitted  to  the  bar  m  1819.  In  1823  he 
was  elected  to  the  Legislature  of  N.C.,  and  soon  became 
distinguished  for  eloquence.  After  a  few  years  of  verj"- 
successful  practice  as  a  lawyer,  he  determined  to  enter 
the  ministrj-^,  and  became  a  student  under  Dr.  Green,  of 
HUlsboro'  (afterwards  bishop  Green).  In  1827  he  was 
ordained  deacon;  and  in  1829  became  assistant  to  Dr. 
Croswell,  rector  of  Trinity  Church,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
In  the  same  year  he  was  called  to  be  assistant  to  bishop 
White,  then  rector  of  St.  James's  Church,  Philadelphia. 
In  1830  he  was  elected  professor  of  divinity  in  Wash- 
ington College  (now  Trinity),  Hartford,  Conn. ;  in  1831 
he  became  rector  of  St.  Stephen's,  New  York,  and  at  once 
was  recognised  as  among  the  chief  pidpit  orators  of  the 
city.  In  the  same  year  he  was  called  to  the  rectorship 
of  St.  Thomas's  Chiirch,  N.  Y.  In  1835  he  was  elected 
missionary  bishop  of  the  South-west,  but  declined  the 
appointment.  In  the  same  year  the  General  Conven- 
tion appointed  him  to  collect  documents  on  the  history 
of  the  Church,  and  to  act  as  consen-ator  of  the  same. 
He  spent  several  months  in  England  in  183G,  and  re- 
turned with  eighteen  folio  volumes  of  manuscript,  illus- 
trative of  the  planting  and  early  historj' of  the  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  Church.  From  these  materials  he  pre- 
pared his  Contributions  to  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of 
the  United  States  (vol.  i,  Virginia,  1836 ;  vol.  ii,  IMary- 
land,  1839).  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  Dr.  Hawks 
did  not  continue  this  valuable  work.  In  1837,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Eev.  C.  S.  Henry,  he  established  the 
New  York  Revieic,  a  quarterly  journal  of  very  high  char- 
acter, of  which  ten  volumes  were  published.  In  1839 
he  founded  a  school  called  St.  Thomas's  Hall,  at  Flush- 
ing, L.  I.,  and  made  heavy  outlays  upon  the  buildings, 
grounds,  etc.,  which  involved  him  in  serious  financial 
embarrassments,  ending  in  the  ruin  of  the  school  in  1843. 
He  was  charged  with  extravagance,  if  not  with  dishon- 
esty ;  but  no  one  now  believes  the  latter  charge.  How- 
ever, he  resigned  his  charge  of  St.  Thomas's  Church, 
and  removed  to  Mississippi,  where  he  established  a  school 
at  Holly  Springs.  In  1844  he  was  elected  bishop  of 
iSIississippi ;  objections  were  made  on  account  of  his 
troubles  in  connection  with  St.  Thomas's  Hall,  but  his 
vindication  was  so  complete  that  the  Convention  adopt- 
ed a  resolution  declaring  his  innocence.  Nevertheless, 
he  declined  the  bishopric,  and  accepted  the  rectorsiiip 
of  Christ  Church,  New  Orleans,  where  he  remained  for 
five  }-ears,  during  part  of  which  time  he  served  as  pres- 
ident of  the  University  of  Louisiana.  In  1849  he  ac- 
cepted the  rectorship  of  the  Church  of  the  Jlediator, 
New  York,  which  was  aftenvards  merged  in  Calvary 
parish,  of  which  he  remained  rector  mitil  1862.  His 
friends  raised  $30,000  to  clear  his  church  of  debt,  and 
adjust  certain  old  claims  from  St. Thomas's  Hall;  they 
also  settled  upon  him  a  hberal  salarj-.  Here  he  regain- 
ed his  old  pre-eminence  as  a  preacher,  and  at  the  same 
time  devoted  himself  to  active  literary  labors.  In  1852 
he  was  elected  bishop  of  Rhode  Island,  but  declined  the 
office.  In  1862,  owing  to  differences  of  opinion  between 
him  and  his  parish  concerning  the  Civil  AVar,  he  resign- 
ed the  rectorship  of  Calvary ;  and,  after  a  short  stay  in 
Baltimore,  he  was  called  to  take  charge  of  the  new  par- 
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ish  of  Our  Saviour  in  New  York.  His  last  public  labor 
was  a  service  at  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone  of  the 
new  church,  Sept.  4, 18(JG ;  on  the  'itith  of  that  month 
lie  died.  Dr.  Hawks's  writings  include,  besides  Line  Re- 
ports, the  following:  Cimlributiims  to  the  Ecclesiastical 
Jllstory  of  the  United  States  (1836-39,  2  vols.  8vo)  :— 

I  Commentary  on  the  Constitution,  ami  Canons  of  the  Prot- 

\  estani  Episcopal  Church  in,  the  United  States  (1841, 8vo)  : 

— E(/i/pt  ami  its  Monuments  (N.  Y.  1849, 8vo) : — Auricu- 
lar  Confession  (1S49,  V2mi)):^Documentarij  History  of 
the  Prot.E.  Church.  ciDitiiiiiiiii/  Documents  concerninr/  the 

W  Church  in  Connedinit  (clitcil  in  connection  with  W.  S. 

Ij  Perry,  N.  Y.  1863-4,  2  vols.  8\-o ) ;  besides  several  histor- 

ical and  juvenile  books.     He  also  contributed  largely  to 

j  the  New  York  Review,  the  Church  Record,  anil  other  pe- 

riodicals.—.! mer.  Quarterly  Church  Review,  18G7,  art.  1 ; 
AUibone,  Did.  of  Authors,  i,  804.         ' 

Ha'wley,  Gideon,  a  Congregational  minister,  was 
born  Nov.  5,  1727  (O.  S.),  in  Bridgeport,  Conn.     He 
graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1749,  and,  having  entered 
j  the  ministry,  went  to  Stockbridgc  in  1752  as  missionaiy 

j  to  the  Indians.     In  May,  1753,  in  company  with  Timo- 

thy Woodbridge,  he  started  through  the  wilderness,  and 
reached  the  Susquehanna  at  Onohoghgwage,  where  he 
planted  a  mission,  but  was  compelled  to  leave  it  by  the 
French  War,  May,  1756.  Having  returned  to  Boston, 
he  went  as  chaplain  under  colonel  Gridley  to  Crown 
Point ;  and  April  10,  1758,  was  installed  pastor  over  the 
Indians  at  Marshpee,  where  he  remained  imtil  his  death, 
Oct.  3,  1807. — Sprague,  Annals,  i,  495. 

Hay  (T^^H,  chatsir',  grass.  Job  viii.  12;  xl,  15; 
Psa.  civ,  14;  leeks.  Numb,  xi,  15;  also  a  court-yard, 
Isa.  xxxiv,  13 ;  xxxv,  7 ;  Greek  ;^ojd-oc,  fodder,  i.  e. 
yrass  or  herbage.  Matt,  vi,  30,  etc.,  or  growing  grain, 
JIatt.  xiii,  26,  etc.).  We  are  not  to  suppose  that  this 
word,  as  used  in  the  Bible,  denotes  dried  grass,  as  it 
does  with  us.  The  management  of  grass  by  the  He- 
brews, as  food  for  cattle,  was  entirely  different  from 
ours.  Indeed,  hay  was  not  in  use,  straw  being  used  as 
provender.  The  grass  was  cut  green,  as  it  was  wanted ; 
and  the  phrase  moum-grass  (Psa.  Ixxii,  6)  would  be 
more  properly  rendered  ,<7r«ss  that  has  just  been  fed  off. 
So  in  Prov.  xxvii,  25,  the  word  translated  hay  means 
the  first  shoots  of  the  grass;  and  the  whole  passage 
miglit  better  be  rendered,  "The  grass  appeareth,  and 
the  green  herb  showeth  itself,  and  the  plants  of  the 
moimtains  are  gathered."  In  Isa.  xv,  6,  hay  is  put  for 
(irass.  In  summer,  when  the  plains  are  parched  with 
drought,  and  every  green  herb  is  dried  up,  the  nomades 
proceed  northwards,  or  into  the  mountains,  or  to  the 
banks  of  rivers ;  and  in  winter  and  spring,  when  the 
rains  have  reclothed  the  plains  with  verdiu-e,  and  filled 
the  water-courses,  they  return. — Bastow.  See  Grass  ; 
Leek:  Fuel;  Mowixg, 

Haydn,  Joseph,  one  of  the  greatest  composers  of 
Church  music  in  modern  times,  was  born  March  31, 1732, 
at  Kohran,  in  Austria.  The  son  of  parents  who  were 
very  fond  of  music,  he  showed  from  his  earliest  youth  a 
remarkable  talent  for  the  art.  He  stuelied  first  with  a 
relative  in  Haimbiu-g;  and,  from  his  eighth  to  his  six- 
teenth year,  he  was  in  the  choir  of  St.  Stephen's  Cathe- 
dral at  Vienna.  After  this,  for  a  time,  he  supported 
himself  by  giving  private  instruction.  The  first  six 
piano-sonatas  of  Em.  Bach  fell  into  his  hands  by  acci- 
dent, and  filled  him  with  enthusiasm.  The  celebrated 
Italian  singer  Porpora,  whom  he  accompanied  on  the 
piano  in  musical  cii'cles,  introduced  him  into  the  high- 
est classes  of  society.  Encouraged  from  all  sides,  he 
■wrote  several  quartettes  (wliich,  however,  did  not  es- 
cape censure)  and  trios,  and  his  first  opera,  Der  hin- 
Jxiule  Teufel,  for  which  he  received  24  ducats.  In  1759 
he  received  from  count  Morzin  an  appomtment  as  mu- 
sical director,  and  soon  after  contracted  a  marriage, 
which,  however,  remained  without  children,  and  was,  in 
general,  not  a  happy  one.     In  1760  he  ^vas  appointed  by 


prince  Esterhazy  as  chapel-master,  which  position  al- 
lowed him  for  thirty  years  to  give  free  jilay  to  liis  music- 
al genius.  During  this  time,  which  was  mostly  spent  at 
Eisenstadt,  Hungary,  or  (during  winter  montlis)  in  Vi- 
enna, he  composed  most  of  his  symjihonies,  many  quar- 
tettes, trios,  etc.,  163  compositions  for  the  baryton  (the 
favorite  instrument  of  the  prince),  eighteen  operas,  the 
oratorio  II  Ritomo  di  Tobia  (1774),  fifteen  masses  and 
other  ecclesiastical  works,  music  for  Goethe's  "(iijtz 
von  Berlichingeii,"  and  the  composition  of  the  "  Seven 
Words,"  which  in  1795  was  ordered  from  Cadiz  as  an  in- 
strumental composition  to  be  played  between  the  lessons 
of  the  Seven  Words.  Dismissed  from  his  position  after 
the  death  of  prince  Esterhazy  (1790),  but  retaining  his 
title  and  his  salary,  he  went  as  concert  director  to  Lon- 
don, where  he  attained  the  zenith  of  his  artistic  career. 
During  his  two  stays  in  London  (1790-92  and  1794-95) 
he  wrote  the  operas  Orfeo  awA  Eur y dice,  his  12  so-called 
English  symphonies,  quartettes,  and  other  works.  He 
was  constantly  employed  as  leader  in  concerts  and  socie- 
ties, and  was  overwhelmed  with  marks  of  love  and  af- 
fection. After  returning  to  Vienna,  he  composed,  in  1797, 
his  great  oratorio  The  Creation,  which  was  finished  in 
April,  1798,  and  produced  for  the  first  time  on  March  19, 
1799,  in  Vienna,  and  soon  after  in  all  the  large  cities  of 
Eiu-ope,  with  immense  applause.  It  remains  to  this  day 
the  greatest  of  sacred  oratorios,  except  Hiindel's  Mes- 
siah. In  the  mean  while  he  finished  his  last  oratorio, 
The  four  Seasons  (text  by  Van  Swieten  after  Tliomson), 
which  was  produced  for  the  first  time  April  24,  1801. 
Iledied  May  31, 1809.  According  to  a  list  of  his  works, 
prepared  by  Haychi  himself,  they  comprise  118  sympho- 
nies, 83  quartettes,  24  trios,  19  operas,  5  oratorios,  163 
compositions  for  the  baryton,  24  concerts  for  different 
instruments,  15  masses,  44  piano  sonatas,  42  German  and 
Italian  hymns,  39  canons,  10  Church  compositions,  13 
songs  in  three  or  foiur  parts,  the  harmony  and  the  ac- 
companiment for  365  old  Scotch  airs,  and  several  smaller 
pieces.  In  the  library  of  the  Esterhazy  family  at  Eiseai- 
stadt,  many  unpublished  manuscripts  are  said  to  Le  still 
extant.  See  Framery,  Notice  sur  J.  II.  (Paris,  1810) ; 
Pohl,  Mozart  und  Haydn  in  London  (Vienna,  1867,  2 
vols.).     (A.  J.  S.) 

Haymo,  Haimon,  Haimo,  or  Aimo,  a  theolo- 
gian of  the  9th  century,  the  jilace  of  whose  birth  (about 
A.D.  778)  is  uncertain.  In  his  youth  he  embraced  the 
rule  of  St.  Benedict  in  the  abbey  of  Fulda ;  afterwards 
he  studied  under  Alcuin,  at  St.  Martin  of  Tours,  with 
Rabanus  Maurus.  He  then  appears  successively  as 
teacher  at  Fuhla,  as  abbot  of  Hirschfeld,  in  the  diocese 
of  jSIentz,  and  finally  bishop  of  Halberstadt  (Saxony) 
in  841.  He  was  present  at  the  Council  of  jMentz  in 
847,  and  died  jMarch  23  (or  26),  853.  His  writings, 
which  are  chiefly  compilations  from  the  fathers,  enjoy- 
ed great  reputation;  they  consist  of,  GIosscb  continum 
super  Psalterium  (Colon.  1523,  8vo;  1561,  8vo):  — /ra 
Cantica  Canticorum  (Colon.  1519,  fol. ;  Worms,  1631, 
8vo,  etc.) : — Glossce  in  Isaiam  (Colon,  and  Paris,  1531, 
8vo)  -.—Glossal  in  Jeremiam,  Ezechielem,  et  Danielem  (so 
scarce  that  some  doubt  their  having  been  printed  at 
all) :  —  In  duodecim  Prophetas  minares  (Colon.  1519,  et 
al.) : — Homilice  super  Evangelia  totiiis  anni  (Colon.  1531 ; 
Paris,  1533;  Antw.  1559)  -—In  Epistolas  S.  Pauli  (now 
generally  supposed,  however,  to  be  by  St.  Remy  of  Au- 
xerre) :  —  Super  Apocalypsim  Explanatio  (Colon,  and 
Paris,  1531,  8vo) :  —  De  Corpore  et  Sanguine  Christi 
(D'Achery,  Spicilegium,  i,  42) : — De  varietate  lihrorurr. 
tres  libri  (Paris  and  Colon.  1531, 8vo)  -.Sreviarium  Uis- 
torim  ecclesiasticos  (Colon.  1531,  8vo;  often  reprinted). 
Other  works  have  been  ascribed  to  him  by  Johannes 
Trithemius,  but  it  is  not  certain  that  they  were  by  him ; 
and,  at  any  rate,  they  are  now  lost.  His  ^mtbigs  are  col- 
lected in  Migne,  Patrol.  Latina,  vols,  cxvi,  cxvii,  exviii. 
See  Lelong,  Bibl.  Sacra ;  Trithemius,  De  eccles.  Script. ; 
Hist,  litter,  de  la  France,  v,  111-126 ;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog. 
Gener.  xxiii,  121 ;  Clarke,  Succession  of  Sac.  Literature, 
ii,  506 ;  Mosheim,  Ch.  History,  cent,  ix,  pt.  ii,  ch,  ii,  n.  50. 
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Haynes,  Lesii-el,  a  Congregational  minister  of 
Now  i:nglan(l,  a  mulatto.  He  was  bom  at  AVest  Hart- 
lord,  Conn.,  July  18, 17  Jo,  and  was  educated  in  the  fam- 
ily of  Mr.  Kose,'of  Granville,  jMass.  In  1774  he  enlisted 
ill  the  Continental  army,  and  in  1775  was  in  the  expe- 
ilition  against  Ticondcroga.  Soon  after  this  he  com- 
menced study  witli  tlie  Kev.  Daniel  Ferrand,  and  on 
Nov.  7, 1780,  his  credentials  as  a  minister  were  granted. 
Soon  afterwards  he  received  a  call  to  take  charge  of 
the  Granville  church.  Here  he  labored  five  years  with 
great  acceptability.  In  1783  he  married  Jliss  Elizabeth 
Babbit,  a  white  lady  of  good  intellect  and  sincere  piety. 
Soon  after  this  he  was  ordained,  and  went  to  Farming- 
ton,  Conn.,  and  thence  to  Ycniiont,  and  spent  thu-ty 
years  as  pastor  of  a  Congregational  church  at  Rutland, 
whence  he  removed  to  Manchester,  where  he  was  in- 
■volved  in  a  verj'  suigular  and  noted  trial  for  murder,  not 
as  accomplice,  but  as  a  defender  of  the  accused.  In  1822 
he  was  called  to  the  charge  of  the  church  in  Granville, 
X.  Y.,  an  offshoot  of  the  former  in  Massachusetts.  Here 
he  remained  till  his  death  in  September,  1834.  Mr. 
Haynes  was  characterized  from  early  life  by  a  swift  and 
subtle  intellect,  and  a  restless  thirst  for  knowledge.  He 
read  Greek  and  Latin  with  critical  accuracy.  His  wit 
was  proverbial  and  refined.  In  Vermont  he  was  very 
successfid  in  opposing  infidelity.  Many  anecdotes  of 
his  shrewd  and  sensible  wit  are  on  record.  —  Sher- 
man, Xew  Enyland  Divines,  p.  267 ;  Sprague,  Annals,  ii, 
17G. 

Hayti,  a  name  sometimes  given  to  the  second  lar- 
gest island  in  the  West  Indies.  The  more  usual  name 
Ls  San  Dominrjo,  under  which  head  all  that  is  common 
to  the  whole  island  will  be  treated.  Haj'ti  proper  is  the 
western  and  French-sjjeaking  part  of  the  island,  which 
in  1808  was  organized  as  a  separate  commonwealth 
under  president  Christophe,  who  in  1811  had  himself 
crowned  as  hereditary  emperor  under  the  name  of  Henry 
I.  In  1822  the  French  and  the  Spanish  portions  of  the 
island  were  again  united  into  one  republic  mider  gen- 
eral lioyer.  This  union  lasted  imtil  18i4,  when  not 
only  tlie  Spanish  portion  became  again  an  independent 
*\aXQ,  but  the  French  part  split  mto  two,  which  were 
harassed  by  almost  uninterruiited  conflicts  between  the 
lilacks  and  the  mulattoes.  The  brief  and  beneficent  ad- 
ministration of  general  Richer  (1846-47)  was  followed 
by  that  of  general  Faustin  Souloucjue,  who  undertook  an 
imfortimate  campaign  against  the  Dominicans,  and  in 
August,  1849,  i)roclaimed  himself  emperor,  imder  the 
name  of  Faustin  I.  He  was  in  1858  overthrown  1  y 
general  Geffrard,  who,  as  president,  introduced  many 
reforms,  and  was,  in  turn,  overthrown  in  February,  1807, 
by  Salnave,  under  wliose  administration  the  country 
wa.s  disturbed  Ijy  uninterrupted  civil  wars,  until  his 
overthrow  and  execution,  January,  1870. 

Tlie  area  of  tlie  republic  is  estimated  at  10,205  square 
miles,  the  population  at  about  570,000.  Nominally  near- 
ly the  entire  population  belongs  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church;  liut,  even  according  to  Roman  Catholic  writers, 
many  of  the  population  are  even  to-day  more  pagan 
tlian  Christian.  Tlic  frightftil  religious  and  moral  con- 
dition of  the  people  is  attributed  by  Roman  Catholic 
WTiters  to  the  liabit  of  the  French  government  of  not  es- 
tablishing rcgul.ir  bishoprics,  but  of  leaving  the  a(hniiiis- 
tration  ol'  ecclcsiastica]  affairs  in  the  liands  of  apostolical 
jirefects,  who  had  iieitlur  tlic  iiithicnce  nor  the  power  of 
bishops,  were  more  dciicndciit  ujioii  tlie  colonial  gf>vern- 
ment.  and  could  iml  <l(l\iid  the  interests  of  the  Chtirdi 
and  of  religion  against  tlic  secular  jiower  and  the  iilant- 
ors,  who  were  cliicily  intent  on  making  the  most  out  of 
slave  labor.  The  care  of  the  parishes  was,  before  the 
beginning  of  the  Freiicli  rule,  almost  exclusively  in  the 
hands  of  the  Capuchins  and  Dominicans.  In  1703  the 
Caiiuchins  left  tlicir  parishes,  and  were  succeeded  liy  tlie 
Jesuits,  who  took  cliarge  of  the  districts  from  Samana  to 
the  Atral)oiiite,  while  the  Dominicans  assumed  the  ad- 
ministration of  those  from  tlie  Atrabonite  to  Cape  Tibu- 
rpn.     Secular  priests  were  left  only  in  the  churches  of 


Yache  Island.  When  the  Jesuits  were  expelled  in  1763, 
they  were  again  followed  by  the  Capuchins.  During  the 
war  of  independence  nearly  all  the  churches  were  closed, 
and  the  celebration  of  divine  service  was  almost  whol- 
ly suspended ;  but,  the  war  being  ended,  the  Constitu- 
tion of  1807  declared  the  Catholic  Church  the  only  form 
of  religion  recognised  by  the  government,  and  Chris- 
tophe, by  a  decree  issued  in  1811,  annoimced  the  es- 
tablishment of  one  archbishopric  and  three  bishoprics. 
The  pope  was  asked  to  sanction  this  arrangement,  but, 
owing  to  the  death  of  Christophe,  which  occurred  soon 
after,  and  to  other  causes,  the  plan  was  never  carried 
out.  In  1822,  when  the  whole  island  was  vmder  one 
government,  the  archbishop  of  San  Domingo  appoint- 
ed for  the  western  part  two  vicars  general,  of  whom  the 
one  resided  at  Cape  Hayti,  and  the  other  at  Port-au- 
Prince.  In  1827  Pope  Leo  XII  again  conferred  upon 
the  archbishop  of  San  Domingo  the  jurisdiction  over  the 
Avholc  island ;  but  the  religious  condition  of  the  people 
grew  worse  and  worse.  There  was  an  almost  absolute 
want  of  priests,  and  the  few  who  were  to  be  fomid  were 
mostly  worthless  characters,  who  had  for  immoral-con- 
duct been  expelled  from  other  dioceses.  In  1842,  bishop 
Rosati,  of  St.  Louis,  was  commissioned  by  pope  Gregory 
XYI  to  visit  Hayti,  and,  as  apostolical  delegate,  to  con- 
clude a  Concordat  -with  president  Boj-er ;  but  this  step 
also  was  thwarted  by  the  overthrow  of  his  administra- 
tion (1843).  The  emperor  Soulouque  protected  and  en- 
dowed the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  but  at  the  same 
time  introduced  religious  toleration,  and  thus  enabled 
l\otestant  missionaries  to  organize  a  few  missions.  In 
1852  pope  Pius  IX  sent  bishop  Spaccapietra  to  Hayti  to 
make  another  effort  to  conclude  a  Concordat.  The  mis- 
sion was  agabi  unsuccessful ;  and  in  an  allocution  of 
Dec.  19,  1853,  the  pope  comjilained  that  the  emperor 
and  his  government  had  a  false  idea  concerning  the 
Church,  and  that,  as  a  great  portion  of  the  clergy-  were 
unwilling  to  adopt  a  strict  rule  of  life,  the  bishop  was 
compelled  to  leave  the  countrj^  Negotiations  with 
president  Geffrard  were  more  successful,  and  on  Sept, 
16,  1861,  a  Concordat  was  promulgated.  According  to 
it,  one  archbishopric  (Port-au-Prince)  and  four  bishop- 
rics (Les  Cayes,  Cape  Hayti,  Gonaives,  and  Port  de  Paix) 
were  established  in  1862;  the  archbishop  (a  French- 
man, Testard  du  Cosqner)  was  appomted  in  1863,  but 
none  of  the  four  episcopal  sees  had  been  filled  up  to  Jan- 
nary,  1870.  The  number  of  parishes  is  49.  For  pub- 
lic education  very  little  has  as  yet  been  done.  There 
were  in  1868  about  150  public  schoils,  with  about  13,000 
pupils. 

Tlie  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  the  United  States 
sustained  in  December,  1869,  missionaries  at  Port-au- 
Prince,  Cabaret  Quatre,  and  at  Cape  Haytien.  In  Port- 
au-Prince  a  church  and  a  rectory  were  erected  in  1868 ; 
the  missions  of  this  place  and  of  Cabaret  Quatre  had  to- 
gether, in  May,  1869, 102  communicants. 

The  English  Wesleyans,  who  were  the  first  Protes- 
tant body  to  establish  a  Protestant  mission  in  Hayti, 
had  in  1868  6  circuits,  6  chapels,  4  other  preaching- 
places,  210  members,  and  about  890  regular  attendants 
on  public  worship.— Neher,  Kirchl.  Geogr.  unci  Stuiistik; 
vol.  iii,  1869.     (A.  J.  S.) 

Ha'zael  (llch.CJiazad'.  'bXTH,  also  bNnm,whom 
God  beholds,  i.  c.  cares  for;  Sept.  'A^aJyXjYulg.  Ilaznel, 
but  A  -.ael  in  Amos  i,  4  ;  hence  Latin  A  ztliis,  Justin. 
xxxvi,  2),  an  ofliccr  of  P>enhadad,  king  of  Syria,  whose 
eventual  accession  to  the  throne  of  that  kingdom  was 
revealed  to  Elijah  (1  Kings  xix,  15),  B.C.  cir.  907;  and 
■who,  when  Elislia  was  at  Damascus,  was  sent  by  his 
master,  who  was  then  ill,  to  consult  the  prophet  respect- 
ing his  recovery  (2  Kings  viii,8).  B.C.  cir.  884.  He 
was  followed  by  forty  camels  bearmg  presents  from  the 
king.  The  answer  was,  that  he  vii/jht  certainly  recover, 
"  Howbeit,"  added  the  prophet,  "  the  Lord  hath  showed 
me  that  he  shall  siu-ely  die."  He  then  looked  steadfast- 
ly at  Hazael  tiU  he  became  confused,  on  which  the  man 
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of  God  wept ;  aiul  when  Hazael  respectfully  inquired 
the  cause  of  this  outburst,  Elisha  replied  by  describing 
the  vivid  picture  then  present  to  his  mind  of  all  the 
evils  which  the  man  now  before  him  would  inflict  npon 
Israel.  Hazael  exclaimed,  "  But  what  is  thy  servant, 
the  [not  rt]  dog,  that  he  shoidd  do  this  great  thing y" 
Tlie  prophet  explained  that  it  was  as  king  of  Syria  he 
should  do  it.  Hazael  then  returned,  and  delivered  to 
his  master  that  portion  of  the  prophetic  response  which 
was  intended  for  him.  But  the  very  next  day  this  man, 
cool  and  calculating  in  his  cruel  ambition,  took  a  thick 
cloth,  and,  having  dipped  it  in  water,  spread  it  over  the 
face  of  the  king,  who,  in  his  feebleness,  and  probably  in 
his  sleep,  was  smothered  by  its  weight,  and  died  what 
seemed  to  his  people  a  natural  death  (2  Kings  viii,  15). 
We  are  not  to  imagine  that  such  a  project  as  this  was 
conceived  and  executed  in  a  da}-,  or  that  it  was  suggest- 
ed by  the  words  of  Elisha.  His  discomposure  at  the 
earnest  gaze  of  the  prophet,  and  other  circumstances, 
show  that  Hazael  at  that  moment  regarded  Elisha  as 
one  to  whom  his  secret  purposes  were  lcno^vn.  (See 
Kitto's  Duilij  Bible  Illiist.  ad  loc.).— Kitto,  s.  v.  He  was 
soon  engaged  in  hostilities  with  Ahaziah,  king  of  Judah, 
and  Jehoram,  king  of  Israel,  for  the  possession  of  the 
city  of  liamoth-gilead  (2  Kings  viii,  28).  The  Assyrian 
inscriptions  show  that  about  this  time  a  bloody  and 
destructive  war  was  waged  between  the  Assyrians  on 
tlie  one  side,  and  the  Sj-rians,  Hittites,  Hamathites,  and 
Phoenicians  on  the  other.  See  Cuneiforji  Inscrip- 
tions. Benhadad  (q.  v.)  had  recently  suffered  several 
severe  defeats  at  the  hands  of  the  AssjTian  king,  and 
ujion  the  accession  of  Hazael  the  war  was  speedily  re- 
newed. Hazael  took  up  a  position  in  the  fastnesses  of 
the  Anti-Libanus,  but  was  there  attacked  by  the  Assj^r- 
ians,  who  defeated  him  with  great  loss,  killing  16,000  of 
his  warriors,  and  capturing  more  than  1100  chariots. 
Three  years  later  the  AssjTians  once  more  entered  Syria 
in  force;  but  on  this  occasion  Hazael  submitted,  and 
helped  to  furnish  the  invaders  with  supplies.  After 
this,  internal  troubles  appear  to  have  occupied  the  at- 
tention of  the  AssjTians,  who  made  no  more  expeditions 
into  these  parts  for  about  a  century.  The  SjTians  rap- 
idly recovered  their  losses,  and  towards  the  close  of  the 
reign  of  Jehu,  Hazael  led  them  against  the  Israelites 
(B.C.  cir.  8G0),  whom  he  "  smote  in  aU  their  coasts"  (2 
Kings  X,  32),  thus  accomplishing  the  prophecy  of  Elisha 
(2  Kings  viii,  12).  His  main  attack  fell  upon  the  east- 
ern provinces,  where  he  ravaged  "  all  the  land  of  Gilead, 
the  Gadites,  add  the  Reubenites,  and  the  Manassites, 
from  Aroer,  which  is  by  the  river  Arnon,  even  Gilead 
and  Bashan"  (2  Icings  x,  33).  After  this  he  seems  to 
have  held  the  kingdom  of  Israel  in  a  species  of  subjec- 
tion (2  Kings  xiii,  3-7,  and  22),  and  towards  the  close 
of  his  life  he  even  tlireatened  the  kingdom  of  Judah. 
Having  taken  Gath  (2  Kings  xii,  17 ;  comp,  Amos  vi, 
2),  he  proceeded  to  attack  Jerusalem,  defeated  the  Jews 
in  an  engagement  (2  Chron.  xxiv,  24),  and  was  about  to 
assault  the  citj',  when  Joash  induced  him  to  retire  by 
presenting  him  with  "  all  the  gold  that  was  found  in  the 
treasures  of  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  in  the  king's 
house"  (2  Ivings  xii,  18).— Smith,  s.  v.  This  able  and 
successful,  but  unprincipled  usurper  left  the  tlirone  at  his 
death  to  his  son  Benhadad  (2  Kings  xiii,  21).  B.C.  cir. 
835.  Such  was  the  prosperity  and  influence  of  his  reign 
that  the  phrase  "  house  of  Hazael"  occiu-s  in  prophet- 
ical denunciation  {Amos  i,  4)  as  a  designation  of  the 
kingdom  of  Damascene  Syria.     See  Damascus. 

Hazai'ah  {Hch.Chazaiiali',  r\'^\n,  whom  Jehovah 
beholds;  Sept.  '0^(«),  son  of  Adaiairand  father  of  Col- 
hozeh,  a  descendant  of  Pharez  (Neh.  xi,  5).  B.C.  con- 
siderably ante  536. 

Hazar-  (also  H.vzor-)  is  frequently  prefixed  to  ge- 
ographical names,  in  order  to  indicate  their  dependence 
as  villages  ("i^n,  chatser',  a  hamlet;  see  Village)  upon 
some  town  or  other  noted  spot,  or  in  order  to  distinguish 
them  from  it ;  e.  g.  those  folio  whig.     "  The  word  Hazar, 


wlien  joined  to  places  situated  in  the  desert  or  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  inhabited  country,  as  it  frequently  is, 
probably  denoted  a  piece  of  ground  surromided  by  a 
rude  but  strong  fence,  where  tents  could  be  pitched,  and 
cattle  kept  m  safety  from  marauders.  Such  places  are 
very  common  at  the  present  day  in  the  outlying  dis- 
tricts of  Palestine.  In  other  cases  Hazar  maj'  denote  a 
'  castle'  or '  fortified  town' "  (I\itto).     Comp.  Hazeu. 

Haz'ar  -  ad'dar  (Heb.  Chatsar' - Addar' ,  isri 
"I'JN,  vill:i(/e  of  Addar ;  Sept.  tTrauXig  'Apctd,  v.  r.  'Ao- 
Sapd  and  ^apaSa),  a  place  on  the  southern  boimda- 
ry  of  Palestine,  between  Kadesh-Barnea  and  Azmon 
(Numb,  xxxiv,  4)  ;  elsewhere  called  simply  Adar 
(Josh.  XV,  3).  See  Hazeriji.  It  probably  lay  in  the 
desert  west  of  Kadesh-Barnea  (q.  v.),  perhaps  at  the 
junction  of  wadys  El-Fidvreh  and  El-^Madiu-ah,  east  of 
Jebcl  Bladurah.  See  Tribe.  Rev.  J.  Rowlands  thought 
he  discovered  both  this  locality  and  that  of  the  adjoin- 
ing Azmon  in  the  fountains  which  he  calls  A  deirat  and 
Aseimet,  west  of  wady  el-^\rish  (Williams,  Ifolij  City, 
i,  4G7) ;  but  the  names  are  more  correctly  Kudcirat  and 
Kusaimet,  and  the  locality  is  too  far  west. 

Ha'zar-e'xian  Qlah.  Chatsar' -Eynan',''^:'^-J  "i^n, 
village  of  fountains,  also  [in  Ezek.  xlvii,  17]  Ha'zar- 
e'non,  Chatsar' -Eynon',  "(ii"^?  ^^t!!'  ^^-  >'  Sept.  'Amp- 
vaiv  or  ))  av\i^  tov  Aivav),  a  place  on  the  boundary 
of  Palestine,  apparently  at  the  north-eastern  corner, 
between  Ziphron  and  Shepham  (Numb,  xxxiv,  9,  10), 
not  far  from  the  district  of  Hamath,  in  Damascene 
SjTia  (Ezek.  xlvii,  17 ;  xlviii,  1).  Schwarz  {Palestine, 
p.  20,  note)  thinks  it  identical  with  the  village  Deir- 
Ila/wn,  in  the  valley  of  the  Eijeh  or  Amana,  near  Da- 
mascus; but  there  is  no  probability  that  this  was  in- 
cluded within  the  limits  of  Canaan.  "Porter  would 
identify  Hazar-enan  with  Ku?-yetein=^  the  two  cities,' 
a  village  more  than  sixty  miles  east-north-east  of  Da- 
mascus, the  chief  ground  for  the  identification  appar- 
ently being  the  presence  at  Kuryetein  of  '  large  foun- 
tains,' the  only  ones  in  that '  vast  region,'  a  circumstance 
with  which  the  name  of  Hazar-enan  well  agrees  {Da- 
mascus, i,  252 ;  ii,  358).  The  great  distance  from  Da- 
mascus and  the  body  of  Palestine  is  the  main  impedi- 
ment to  the  reception  of  this  identification"  (Smith). 
We  must  therefore  seek  for  Hazar-enan  somewhere  in 
the  well-watered  tract  at  the  north-western  foot  of  IMount 
Hermon,  perhaps  the  present  Ilasbeya,  near  which  are 
four  springs  (Ain  Kmiieb,  A.  Tmta,  A.  Ata,  and  A.  Her- 
sha).     See  Haspeya, 

Ha'zar-gad'dah  (Heb.  Chatsar' -Gaddah'',  'n;in 
iTliI,  village  of  fortune  ;  Sept.  'Aatpya^cci  v.  r.  Sfpti/K)? 
a  city  on  the  southern  border  of  Judah,  mentioned  be- 
tween Moladah  and  Heshmon  (.Josh,  xv,  27).  Jlodern- 
^N-riters  (see  Roland,  Palwst.  p.  707),  following  the  sug- 
gestion of  Jerome  {Onomast.  s.  v. ;  who,  as  suggested  by 
Schwarz,  Palestine,  p.  100,  has  probably  confounded  this 
place  with  En-Gedi),  have  sought  for  it  near  the  Dead 
Sea ;  but  the  associated  names  appear  to  locate  it  nearer 
midway  towards  the  Mediterranean.  See  H.vzerim. 
Mr.  Grove  suggests  {Smith,  Diet.  s.  v.)  that  it  is  possibly 
the  modem  ruined  site  marked  as  Jurrah  on  Van  de 
Velde's  Map,  west  of  el-Melh  (Moladah) , "  by  the  change 
so  frequent  in  the  East  (V)  of  D.  to  R."  See  Judah, 
Tribe  of. 

Ha'zar-hat'ticon  (Hebrew  Chatsar'  hat-Tikon', 
'('"IDiriri  "l^n,  hamlet  of  the  midioay,  q.  d.  middle  village  ; 
Sept.  confusedly  'Etiadv  Kai  rov  Evvav  v.  r.  aliXi)  tov 
^avvdv,Yn]f!;.<lomus  Tichon),  a  place  on  the  northern 
boundary  of  Palestine,  near  Hamath,  and  in  the  confines 
of  Hauran  (Ezek.  xlvii,  16) ;  apparently,  therefore,  on 
the  northern  brow  of  Mount  Hermon,  which  may  have 
given  origin  to  the  name  as  a  point  of  division  between 
Ccele-SjTia  and  Damascene  Syria.  It  is  possibly  only 
an  epithet  of  the  Hazor  (q.  v.)  of  Naphtali. 

Hazajona' veth    ( Hebrew    Cilvts.vb  -  3ia'\-eth, 
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r^^^'Sn,  court  of  death;  Sept.  '2apfiwSr  and  'ApafiwB, 
Tuig!  Asarmoth),  the  name  of  the  tliird  son  of  Joktan, 
or,  rather,  of  a  district  of  Arabia  FcHx  settled  by  him 
(Gen.  X,  26 ;  1  Chron.  i,  20) ;  supposed  to  be  preserved 
in  the  modern  province  of  Iladramaiit,  situated  on  the 
Indian  Ocean,  and  abounding  in  frankincense,  mjTrh, 
and  aloe;  but  (as  intimated  in  the  ominous  name)  noted 
for  the  insalubritv  of  the  climate  (Abidfeda,  Aruhia,  p. 
45;  Niebuhr,  Beschrieb.  dtr  Arab.  p.  283;  Kitter,  ErdL 
XI,  iii,  009).  It  was  known  also  to  the  classical  wTiters 
(XaruafiioTHTai,  xvi,  7G8;  Xarpafiiiirai  or  Xarpa/iw- 
v'lrat,  Ptol.  vi,  7,  25 :  Atramita,  Dion.  Perieg.  957 ;  Xa- 
Tpafioinnjc,  Steph.  Byz.  p.  755).— Winer;  Gesenius. 
This  identiiication  of  the  locaUty  rests  not  only  on  the 
occurrence  of  the  name,  but  is  supported  by  the  proved 
fact  that  Joktan  settled  in  the  Yemen,  along  the  south 
coast  of  .\rabia,  by  the  physical  characteristics  of  the 
inhabitants  of  this  region,  "and  by  the  identification  of 
the  names  of  several  others  of  the  sons  of  Joktan.  The 
province  of  Hadramaut  is  situated  east  of  the  modern 
Yemen  (anciently,  as  shown  in  the  article  Arabia,  the 
limits  of  the  latter  province  embraced  ahnost  the  whole 
of  the  south  of  the  peninsida),  extending  to  the  districts 
of  Shihr  and  Mahreh.  Its  capital  is  Shibam,  a  very 
ancient  city,  of  which  the  native  writers  give  curious 
accounts,  and  its  chief  ports  are  Mirbat,  Zafari  [see  Se- 
riiAu],  and  Kishhn,  whence  a  great  trade  was  carried 
on  in  ancient  times  with  India  and  Africa.  Hadramaut 
itself  is  generally  cultivated,  in  contrast  with  the  contig- 
uous sandy  deserts  (called  El-Ahkaf,  where  lived  the 
gigantic  race  of  Ad),  is  partly  mountainous,  with  wa- 
tered valleys,  and  is  still  celebrated  for  its  franldncense 
(El-Idrisi,  ed.  Jomard,  i,  54;  Niebuhr,  Bescrip.  p.  245), 
exporting  also  gum-arabic,  mjTrh,  dragon's  blood,  and 
aloes,  the  latter,  however,  being  chiefly  from  Socotra, 
which  is  under  the  rule  of  the  sheik  of  Keshim  (Nie- 
buhr, 1.  c.  sq.).  The  early  kings  of  Hadramaut  were 
Joktanites,  distinct  from  the  descendants  of  Yaarub,  the 
progenitor  of  the  Joktanite  Arabs  generally;  and  it  is 
hence  to  be  inferred  that  they  were  separately  descend- 
ed from  Hazarmaveth.  They  maintained  their  ind'-- 
pendencc  against  the  powerful  kings  of  Himyer  uiitil 
the  latter  were  subdued  at  the  Abyssinian  invasion 
(Ibn-Khaldiin,  ap. Caussin,  Essrii,  i,  135  sq.).  The  mod- 
ern people,  although  mixed  with  other  races,  are  strong- 
ly cliaracterized  by  fierce,  fanatical,  and  restless  dispo- 
sitions. They  are  enterprising  merchants,  well  known 
for  their  trading  and  travelling  propensities. — Smith, 
s.  V. 

Ha'zar-shu'al  (Hebrew  Cliatsar' - ShuaV ,  "n^rt 
b^Tr,  rilldfje  of  the  jackal ;  Sept. 'AdfljOcroiiXa,  'Et7fp- 
(TovtiX  and  'AcipatDaX),  a  city  on  the  southern  border 
of  Judah  (Josh,  xv,  28;  Nch.  xi,  26,  where  it  is  men- 
tioned l)ctween  Beth-palet  and  I?eer-sheba),  afterwards 
included  in  the  territory  of  Simeon  (Josh,  xix,  3;  1 
Chron.  iv,  28,  where  it  is  mentioned  between  IMoladah 
and  IJalah) ;  hence  probably  midway  between  the  Dead 
Sea  and  the  Mediterranean.  See  Hazeium.  Van  de 
Velde,  on  his  ^fap,  conjectures  the  site  to  be  that  of 
the  ruins  Sairr/i,  which  he  locates  nearly  half  way  be- 
tv.een  Itrcr-Hicba  and  Moladah.     But  see  Shejia. 

Ha'zar-su'sah  (Hebrew  Cliafsar'-Stisah',  "12)1 
nO'D,  vUhif/e  of  the  horse,  Josh,  xix,  5 ;  Sept.  'Anip- 
ffoi^ff/'/j.Yulg.  Jlasersusa),  or  HA'ZAK-SU'SIM  {Chat- 
sar'-Susim'  ,^''^''\'0  "i^ri,  rllfar/e  of  horses,  1  Chron.  iv, 
31 ;  Sept.  j//(i(Ti»  2ajff()K,A'ulg.  //(isersitsim),  a  city  of  the 
tribe  of  Simeon,  mentioned  between  Beth-marcaboth 
and  Betli-lebaoth  or  Beth-birci ;  doubtless,  as  thought 
by  Schwarz  (Paksf.  p.  124),  the  same  as  Sansannaii, 
in  the  south  border  of  Judah  (.losh.  xv,  31),  one  of  Sol- 
omon's "chariot-cities"  (2  Cliron.  i,  14).  See  Haze- 
rim.  It  is  true  that  "neither  it  nor  its  companion, 
Betii-marcabotii,  the  '  house  of  chariots,'  is  named  in 
the  list  of  the  towns  of  Judah  in  chap,  xv,  but  they  are 
included  in  those  of  Simeon  in  1  Chron.  iv,  81,  with  the 


express  statement  that  they  existed  before  and  up  to 
the  time  of  David"  (Smith).  Stanley  suggests,  "In 
Bethmarkuhnih,  '  the  house  of  chariots,'  and  Ilazar-su- 
sim, '  the  village  of  horses,'  we  recognise  the  depots  and 
stations  for  the  horses  and  chariots,  such  as  those  which 
in  Solomon's  time  went  to  and  fro  between  Egj-pt  and 
Palestine"  {Sin.  and  Pal.  p.  160).  "  It  is  doubtful  wheth- 
er there  was  any  such  communication  between  those 
coimtries  as  early  as  the  time  of  Joshua ;  but  may  not 
the  rich  grassy  plains  around  Beersheba  (Robinson,  Bib. 
Res.  i,  203)  have  been  used  at  certain  seasons  by  the 
ancient  tribes  of  Southern  Palestine  for  pasturing  their 
war  and  chariot  horses,  just  as  the  grassy  plains  of  Jau- 
lan  are  used  at  the  present  day  by  the  Druse  chiefs  of 
Lebanon,  and  the  Turkish  cavalry  and  artillery  at  Da- 
mascus?" (Kitto).  "Still  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to 
ascribe  to  so  early  a  date  the  names  of  places  situated, 
as  these  were,  in  the  Bedouin  country,  where  a  chariot 
must  have  been  unknown,  and  where  even  horses  seem 
carefully  excluded  from  the  possessions  of  the  inhabit- 
ants— '  camels,  sheep,  oxen,  and  asses'  (1  Sam.  xxvii,  9)" 
(Smith). 
Haz'azon-ta'mar  (2  Chron.  xx,  2).     See  Haze- 

ZOX-TAMAR. 

Hazel  (1^^,  luz,  of  doubtful  etymology  [see  Luz]  ; 
Sept.  Kapnu'i;,  Vulgate  umygdalinys),  apparently  a  nut- 
bearing  tree,  which  occurs  in  Gen.  xxx,  37,  where  it  in- 
dicates one  of  the  kinds  of  rod  from  which  Jacob  peeled 
the  bark,  and  which  he  placed  in  the  water-troughs  of 
the  cattle.  Authorities  are  divided  between  the  hazel 
or  walnut  and  the  almond-tTee,  as  representing  the  liiz; 
in  favor  of  the  former  we  have  Kimchi,  Jarchi,  Luther, 
and  others ;  while  the  Vulgate,  Saadias,  and  Gesenius 
adopt  the  latter  view.  The  rendering  in  the  Sept.  is 
equally  applicable  to  either.  On  the  one  hand  is  ad- 
duced the  fact  that  in  the  Arabic  we  have  louz,  which 
is  indeed  the  same  word,  and  denotes  the  almond.  Thus 
Abu'l-Fadli,  as  quoted  by  Celsius  {Hierobot.  i,  254),  says, 
"  Louz  est  arbor  nota,  et  magna,  foliis  moUibus.  Species 
diue,  hortensis  et  silvestris.  Hortensis  quoque  dua?  sunt 
species,  dulcis  et  amara ;"  where  reference  is  evidently 
made  to  the  sweet  and  bitter  almond.  Other  Arab  au- 
thors also  describe  the  almond  under  the  name  of  louz. 
But  this  name  was  well  known  to  the  Hebrews  as  indi- 
cating the  almond ;  for  R.  Saadias,  in  Ab.  Esra's  Com- 
ment., as  quoted  by  Celsius  (p.  253),  remarks:  "Lus  est 
amygdalus,  quiaita  eam  appellant  Arabes ;  nam  ha;  duse 
lingua?,  et  Syriaca,  ejusdem  sunt  familiaj."  It  is  also  al- 
leged that  there  is  another  word  in  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage, egoz  (TiaX),  which  is  applicable  to  the  hazel  03 
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wdmtt.  See  Nrx.  The  stron,c;est  argument  on  the  oth- 
er side  arises  from  the  circumstance  of  another  word, 
shdked  OVP)^  having  reference  to  the  almond;  it  is 
supposed,  however,  that  the  latter  applies  to  the  fruit 
exclusivel}',  and  the  word  under  discussion  to  the  tree ; 
Koscnmiilier  identities  the  shaked  with  the  cultivated, 
and  ^M3  with  the  wild  almond  tree, — Kitto;  Smith.  See 
Fruit. 

The  almond  is  diffused  by  culture  from  China  to  Spain, 
and  is  found  to  bear  fruit  well  on  both  sides  of  the  IMed- 
iterranean ;  hut  there  is  no  region  where  it  thrives  bet- 
ter than  Sj-ria,  or  where  it  is  so  truly  at  home.  Accord- 
inglv.  ^vhen  Jacob  was  sending  a  present  of  those  pro- 
dnftiiMis  of  Canaan  which  were  likely  to  be  acceptable 
to  an  Egy|)tian  grandee,  "the  best  fruits  of  the  land," 
besides  lialni,  and  myrrh,  and  honey,  he  bade  his  sons 
take  "nuts  and  almonds"  (Gen.  xliii,  11) ;  and  the  orig- 
inal name  of  that  i)lacc  so  endeared  to  his  memory  as 
Bethel,  originally  called  Luz,  was  probably  derived  from 
some  well-known  tree  of  this  species.  To  this  day  "  Jor- 
dan almonds"  is  the  recognised  market-name  for  the 
best  samples  of  this  fruit,  in  common  with  Tafilat  dates, 
Eleme  tigs,  etc.  The  name,  however,  is  little  more  than 
a  tradition.  The  best  "  Jordan  almonds"  come  from  Mal- 
aga.—Fairbairn.     See  Aljiond. 

Hazelelpo'ni,  or  rather  Zelklpoxi  C^a'sbbrJj 
shade  looking  upon  me  [or  protection  of  the  presence,  sc. 
God;  Flirst],  with  the  article,  i3isbb:Jil,  hats-Tselel- 
potii',  strictly,  perhaps,  rather  an  epithet,  the  Zelelponite, 
q.  d.  overshadoiced ;  Sept.  'l^(ji)\ik(pu)v,Yvi\'^.  Aselelphu- 
ni),  the  sister  of  Jezrcel  and  others,  of  the  descendants 
of  Hezron,  son  of  Judah  (1  Chron.  iv,  3).  B.C.  cir.  1612. 
Hazelius,  Ernest  Lewis,  D.D.,  was  bom  in  Neu- 
salz,  Prussia,  Sept.  6,  1777.  He  was  descended  from  a 
long  line  of  Lutheran  ministers.  His  theological  stud- 
ies were  pursued  at  Niesky,  a  Moravian  institution  un- 
der the  superintendence  of  bishop  Anders.  In  1800  he 
was  appointed  teacher  of  the  classics  in  the  Moravian 
Seminary  at  Nazareth,  Pa.  The  position  he  accepted  in 
opposition  to  the  wishes  of  his  friends,  and  at  once  em- 
barked for  America.  In  this  institution  he  labored  with 
efficiency  for  eight  years,  and  was  advanced  to  be  head- 
teacher  and  professor  of  theology.  Differing  from  his 
brethren  in  their  views  of  church  government  and  disci- 
pUne,  he  concluded  to  change  liis  ecclesiastical  relations, 
and  to  unite  mth  the  Lutheran  Church,  in  whose  serv- 
ice his  fathers  had  so  long  lived  and  labored.  In  1809 
he  removed  to  Philadelphia,  and  for  a  time  had  cliarge 
of  a  private  classical  school.  For  several  years  he  la- 
bored as  a  pastor  in  Ne-\v  Jersey,  and  in  1815  was  elected 
professor  of  theology  in  Hartwick  Seminary,  and  princi- 
pal of  the  classical  department.  In  1830  he  was  chosen 
professor  of  Biblical  and  Oriental  literature,  and  of  the 
German  language,  in  the  seminary  at  Gettysburg,  Pa. ; 
and  in  1834  he  accepted  the  appointment  of  professor  in 
the  theological  seminary  of  the  Sjmod  of  South  Caro- 
lina. All  these  positions  he  filled  with  ability  and  great 
satisfaction  to  the  Church.  He  died  Feb.  20, 1853.  As 
a  scholar  he  occupied  a  high  rank.  The  doctorate  he 
received  simultaneously  from  Union  and  Columbia  Col- 
leges, N.  Y.  His  attainments  in  literature  were  varied 
and  extensive.  He  published  Life  of  iMther  (1813) : — 
Materials  for  Cateckisation  (1823)  :— .1  ugsburr/  Confes- 
sion, with  Annotations: — History  of  the  Chi-istian  Church 
(18-12)  -.—mst.  of  the  American  Lutheran  Church  (1842)  : 
—Life  of  J.  //.  StilliTui  (1831).     (:M.  L.  S.) 

Ha'zer  ("isn,  Chatser',  from  I^H,  to  surround  or 
inclose),  a  word  which  is  of  not  unfrequent  occurrence 
in  the  Bible  in  the  sense  of  a  "  court"  or  quadrangle  to 
a  palace  or  other  building,  but  which  toiiographicallj' 
seems  generally  employed  lor  the  "  villages"  of  people  in 
a  roving  and  unsettled  life,  the  semi-permanent  collec- 
tions of  dwellings  described  by  travellers  among  the 
modern  Arabs  as  consisting  of  rough  stone  walls  cover- 
ed with  the  tent-cloths,  and  thus  holding  a  middle  po- 


sition between  the  tent  of  the  wanderer — so  transitory 
as  to  furnish  an  image  of  the  sudden  termination  of  life 
(Isa.  xxxviii,  12) — and  the  settled,  permanent  town.  See 
Topographical  Terms. 

As  a  proper  name  it  appears  in  the  A.V. :  1.  In  the 
plural,  H.VZERIM,  and  H.vzeroth,  for  which  see  below. 
2.  In  the  slightly  different  form  of  H.vzor.  3.  In  com- 
position with  other  words,  givmg  a  special  designation 
to  the  particular  "village"  intended.  When  thus  in 
union  with  another  word  the  name  is  Hazar  (q.  v.).  It 
should  not  be  overlooked  that  the  places  so  named  are 
all  in  the  wilderness  itself,  or  else  quite  on  the  confuies 
of  civilized  comitry. — Smith,  s.  v. 

Haz'erim  [many  Ilaze'rini]  (Hebrew  Chatserim', 
ni'n^n,  rUlafjes;  Sept.  'kar]ow5i,Y\x\g.  Ilaserim),  the 
name  of  a  place,  or  perh.  rather  a  general  designation  of 
the  temporary'  villages  in  which  the  nomade  A\'ITEs  re- 
sided, especially  between  Gaza  and  "  the  river  of  Egj'pt" 
or  el-Arish  (Dent,  ii,  23).  Schwarz  suggests  {Palestine, 
p.  93)  that  these  "  Hazerim"  may  be  a  general  designa- 
tion of  the  many  towns  by  the  name  of  Hazor  and  Ha- 
zar fomid  in  this  region ;  if  so,  these  probably  all  lay 
near  each  other;  and  it  is  a  singular  fact  that  the  sites 
of  at  least  two  of  them,  Hazar-gaddah  and  Hazar-susah, 
seem  to  have  been  immechately  adjoining  one  another. 

Haz'eroth  [many  Haze'roth']  (Heb.  Chatseroth', 
nil^n,  villufjes;  Sept.  'A(T//pw3,  but  AvXwv  in  Dent,  i, 
1),  the  sixteenth  station  of  the  IsraeUtes,  their  third  af- 
ter leaving  Sinai,  and  either  four  or  five  days'  march 
from  that  moimtain  towards  Canaan  (Numb,  xi,  35 ;  xii, 
IG ;  xxxiii,  17, 18 ;  Dent,  i,  1 ;  comp.  Numb,  x,  33),  It 
was  also  the  first  place  after  Sinai  where  the  camp  re- 
mained for  a  number  of  days.  Here  Aaron  and  I\nriara 
attempted  to  excite  a  rebellion  agamst  Moses ;  and  here 
the  guilty  jMiriam  was  smitten  with  leprosy  (Numb.  xii). 
Burckhardt  suggested  {Travels,  p.  495)  that  it  is  to  be 
found  in  A  in  el-Hudhera,  near  the  usual  route  from  Si- 
nai to  the  eastern  arm  of  the  Red  Sea ;  an  identification 
that  has  generally  been  acquiesced  in  by  subsequent 
travellers.  It  is  described  by  Dr.  Robinson  as  a  foun- 
tain of  tolerably  good  water,  the  only  perennial  one  in 
that  region,  with  several  low  palm-trees  around  it ;  he 
also  remarks  that  the  identification  of  this  spot  with 
Hazeroth  is  important  as  sho;ving  the  route  of  the  Is- 
raeUtes from  Sinai  to  the  Arabah,  which,  if  it  passed 
through  this  place,  must  have  continued  down  the  val- 
ley to  the  Red  Sea,  and  could  not  have  diverged  through 
the  high  western  plateau  of  the  wilderness  {Researches, 
i,  223).  See  Exode.  "  Its  distance  from  Sinai  accords 
with  the  Scripture  narrative,  and  would  seem  to  -war- 
rant us  in  identifying  it  with  Hazeroth.  There  is  some 
difficulty,  however,  in  the  position.  The  coiuitry  around 
the  fountain  is  exceedingly  rugged,  and  the  approaches 
to  it  difficult.  It  does  not  seem  a  suitable  place  for  a 
large  camp.  Dr.  Wilson  mentions  an  undulating  plain 
about  fifteen  miles  north  of  Sinai,  and  rumiing  '  a  long 
way  to  the  eastward,'  called  el-IIadherah  ;  and  here  he 
would  locate  Hazeroth  {Lands  of  the  Jiihle,  i,  25G).  Stan- 
ley thinks  that  the  fomitain  called  el-Ain,  some  distance 
north  of  the  fountain  of  Hudherah,  ought  rather  to  be 
regarded  as  the  site  of  Hazeroth,  because  'Ain  is  the 
most  important  spring  in  this  region,  '  and  must  there- 
fore have  attracted  around  it  any  nomadic  settlements, 
such  as  are  implied  in  the  name  Hazeroth,  and  such  as 
that  of  Israel  might  have  been'  {Sinai  and  Pal.  p.  82). 
The  approach  to  'Ain  is  easy;  the  glens  around  it  pos- 
sess some  good  pastures ;  and  the  road  from  it  to  the 
yElanitic  Gulf,  along  \vhose  shore  the  IsraeUtes  appear 
to  have  marched,  is  open  through  the  subUme  ravine  of 
Wetir.  StiU,  those  familiar  with  the  East  know  with 
what  tenacity  old  names  cling  to  old  sites ;  and  it  seems 
in  the  highest  degree  probable  that  the  old  name  Haz- 
eroth is  retamed  in  Hudherah.  But  probably  the  name 
may  have  been  given  to  a  wide  district  (Porter,  Hand- 
book for  S.  and  Pal.  I  37  sq.)"  (Kitto,  s.  v.).  Schwarz, 
however  {Palest,  p.  212),  regards  the  site  as  that  of  .4m 
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el-Kvdnrah,  a  large  fountain  of  sweet  running  water  at 
some  distance  bevoncl  the  ridge  wliicli  boimds  the  west- 
ern edge  of  the"  interior  plateau  of  the  desert  et-Tih 
(Kobinson's  Researchet 
ward. 

Haz'ezon-ta'mar  (Hebrew  Chatsatson'-Tamar', 
-,-;n  yi'^n,  V,m.  xlv,  7;  Sept,  'AaaaovSia^iap),  or 
1IAZ'AZ()N-TA'MAR  (Heb.  [precisely  the  converse  of 
the  rendering  in  the  A.V.]  Chatsetson'-Tcmar',  'I'li^^n 
t^ari,  2  Chron.  xx,  2;  Sept.  'Aaaaav  Oafiap),  the  name 
under  which,  at  a  verj-  early  period  in  the  history  of 
I'alcstine,  and  in  a  document  believed  by  many  to  be 
the  oldest  of  all  these  early  records,  we  first  hear  of  the 
place  which  afterwards  became  En-gedi  (q.  v.).  The 
Amoritcs  were  dwelling  at  Ilazazon-Tamar  when  the 
four  kings  made  their  incursion,  and  fought  their  suc- 
cessfid  battle  with  the  five  (Gen.  xiv,  7).  The  name 
occurs  only  once  again— in  the  records  of  the  reign  of 
Hczekiah  "(2  Chrcn.  xx,  2)— when  he  is  warned  of  the 
approach  of  the  horde  of  Ammonites,  Jloabites,  Mehu- 
nim,  and  men  of  Mount  Scir,  whom  he  aftenvards  so 
completely  destroyed,  and  who  were  no  doubt  pursuing 
thus  far  exactly  the  same  route  as  the  Assyrians  had 
done  a  thousand  years  before  them.  Here  the  expla- 
nation, "which  is  En-gedi,"is  added.  The  existence  of 
the  earlier  appellation,  after  En-gedi  had  been  so  long 
in  use,  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  tenacity  of  these 
old  Oriental  names,  of  which  more  modem  instances 
are  frccpient.  See  Acciio ;  Bethsaida,  etc.  Schwarz, 
however,  unnecessarily  supposes  {Palest,  p.  21)  the  two 
passages  to  refer  to  different  localities,  the  earlier  of 
\vhich  he  assigns  (on  Talmudical  evidence)  to  Zoau  (q. 
v.). 

Hazazon-tamar  is  interpreted  in  Hebrew  to  mean  the 
'■•pnuihiri  or  falling  of  t\\c  palm"  (Gesen.  Tfies.  p.  512), 
or  i)erhaps  t)ctter,  "«  row  of  palm-trees"  (Flirst,  Lex.  s. 
v.).  Jerome  {Qnmat.  in  Gen.)  renders  it  urhs palmarum. 
This  interpretation  of  the  name  is  borne  out  by  the  an- 
cient rcinitation  of  the  palms  of  En-gedi  (Ecclus.  xxiv, 
14,  and  the  citations  from  Pliny,  given  under  that  name). 
The  Samaritan  Version  has  "^nD  J''ba=the  Valley  of 
Cadi,  possibly  a  corruption  of  En-gedi.  The  Targums 
have  En-(jedi.  Perhaps  this  was  the  "city  of  palm- 
trees"  (/?•  hat-temarim)  out  of  which  the  Kenites,  the 
tribe  of  Moses's  father-in-law,  went  up  into  the  wilder- 
ness of  Judah,  after  the  conquest  of  the  country  (Judg. 
i,  IC).  If  this  were  so,  the  allusion  of  Balaam  to  the 
Kenite  (Numb,  xxiv,  21)  is  at  once  explained.  Stand- 
ing as  he  was  on  one  of  the  lofty  points  of  the  highlands 
ojiposite  Jericho,  the  western  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea  as 
far  as  En-gedi  would  be  before  him,  and  the  cliff,  in  the 
clefts  of  which  the  Kenites  had  fixed  their  secure 
"nest,"  would  be  a  prominent  object  in  the  view.  This 
has  been  alluded  to  bj^  Prof.  Stanley  {S.  and  P.  p.  225, 
n.  4). — Smith,  s.  v.  De  Saulcy  {Narrative,  i,  149)  and 
Scliwarz  {Palestine,  p.  109)  think  that  a  trace  of  the 
aniicnt  name  is  preserved  in  the  tract  and  wady  el-IIit- 
.v«,syr//  ( liobinson's  Reseairhes,  ii,  243,  244),  a  little  north 
of  Aiii-Jidy. 

Ha'ziel  (Heb.  C/iaziel',  hii'^m,  vision  of  God;  Sept. 
'A'Ch'iX  v.  r.  'IfoyX),  a  "son"  of  the  Gershonite  Shimoi, 
and  chief  of  the  familv  of  Laadan  (1  Chron.  xxiii,  9). 
B.C.  Kill. 

Ha'zo  (llcb.  O/ar.o',  nn,  perhaps  for  riTttt,  vision; 
Sept.  'A4'«r;,Vulg.  Azaii),  one  of  ilie  sons  of  Nahor  by 
:Milcah  (den.  xxii,  22).  B.C.  cir.  2040.  The  only  clew 
to  the  locality  settled  by  him  is  to  be  found  in  the  iden- 
tification of  Chesed,  and  the  other  sons  of  Nahor;  and 
hence  he  must,  in  all  likelihood,  be  placed  in  Ur  of  the 
Chaldees,  or  tlie  adjacent  comitries.  Bunsen  {Bibel- 
verk,  I,  ii,  49)  suggests  Chazene  by  the  Euphrates  (Ste- 
phan.  Byzant.),  in  Mesopotamia,  or  the  Chazene  (Xa- 
?>j)'//)  in  AssjTia  (Strabo,  xvi,  p.  73G).— Smith. 

Ha'zor  (Heb.  Chatsor',  lisn,   villufje   [see  Ha- 


ZER-]  ;  Sept.  'Affojp,  but  jy  avXi]  in  Jer.  xlix,  28,  30,  33), 
the  name  of  several  places.  See  also  En-Hazor  ;  Baal- 
Hazok;  Hazor-Hadattah  ;  Hazerim. 

1.  A  city  near  the  waters  of  lake  Merom  (Huleh), 
the  seat  of  Jabin,  a  powerfid  Canaanitish  king,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  summons  sent  by  him  to  all  the  neighbor- 
ing kings  to  assist  him  against  the  Israelites  (Josh,  xi,  1 
-5).  He  and  his  confederates  were,  however,  defeated 
and  slain  by  Joshua,  and  the  city  burned  to  the  ground 
(Josh,  xi,  10-13 ;  Josephus,  Ant.  v,  5, 1) :  being  the  only 
one  of  those  northern  cities  wliicli  was  burned  by  Joshua, 
doubtless  because  it  was  too  strong  and  important  to 
leave  standing  in  his  rear.  It  was  the  principal  city  of 
the  whole  of  North  Palestuie,  "  the  head  of  all  those 
kingdoms"  (Josh,  x,  10 ;  see  Jerome,  Onomast.  s.  v.  Asor). 
Like  the  other  strong  places  of  that  part,  it  stood  on  an 
eminence  (bo.  Josh,  xi,  13,  A.Y.  "strength"),  but  the 
district  around  must  have  been  on  the  whole  flat,  and 
suitable  for  the  mancou^Tes  of  the  "  very  many"  chariots 
and  horses  which  formed  part  of  the  forces  of  the  king 
of  Hazor  and  his  confederates  (Josh,  xi,  4,  6,  9 ;  Judg. 
iv,  3).  But  by  the  time  of  Deborah  and  Barak  the 
Canaanites  had  recovered  part  of  the  territory  then 
lost,  had  rebuilt  Hazor,  and  were  nded  by  a  king  with 
the  ancient  royal  name  of  Jabin,  under  whose  power 
the  Israelites  were,  in  punishment  for  their  sins,  re- 
duced. From  this  yoke  they  were  delivered  by  Debo- 
rah and  Barak,  after  which  Hazor  remained  in  quiet 
possession  of  the  Israelites,  and  belonged  to  the  tribe  of 
Naphtali  (Josh,  xix,  36;  Judg.  iv,  2;  1  Sam.  xii,  9). 
Solomon  did  not  overlook  so  important  a  post,  and  the 
fortification  of  Hazor,  Megiddo,  and  Gezer,  the  points 
of  defence  for  the  entrance  from  Syria  and  Assyria,  the 
plain  of  Esdraelon,  and  the  great  maritime  lowland  re- 
spectively, was  one  of  the  chief  pretexts  for  his  le\y  of 
taxes  (1  Kings  ix,  15).  Later  still  it  is  mentioned  in 
the  list  of  the  to'nTis  and  districts  whose  inhabitants 
were  canied  off  to  Assyria  by  Tiglath-Pileser  (2  Kings 
XV,  29 ;  Josephus,  ^«f.  ix,  11, 1),  We  encoimter  it  once 
more  in  1  Mace,  xi,  G7,  where  Jonathan,  after  encamp- 
ing for  the  night  at  the  "  water  of  Gennesar,"  advances 
to  the  "  plain  of  Asor"  (Josephus,  A  nt.  xiii,  5,  7 ;  the 
Greek  text  of  the  Maccabees  has  prefixed  an  n  from  the 
preceding  word  irtSiov  ;  A.  V.  "  Nasor")  to  meet  Deme- 
trius, who  was  in  possession  of  Kadesh  (xi,  G3 ;  Jose- 
phus as  above).  See  Nasor.  Eaumer  queries  wheth- 
er it  may  not  have  been  the  ancient  town  of  N'aason, 
which  king  Baldwin  IV  passed  on  his  way  from  Tibe- 
rias to  Saphet  ("Will.  Tjt.  p.  1014) ;  and  his  reason  for 
this  conjectiu-e  is  that  the  Vulgate  gives  Naason  for  the 
Asor  (Affwp)  of  Tobit  i,  1  (Eaumer,  Paldstina, p.  114,  n.). 
See  Asor. 

The  name  Hazor  still  lingers  in  several  places  around 
the  upper  valley  of  the  Jordan  (Robinson,  B.  R.  iii,  63, 
81,  401).  There  is  one  Ilazury  on  a  commanding  site 
above  Cffisarea  Philippi,  and  close  to  the  great  castle  of 
Subeikeh.  Here  Keith  {Land  of  Israel,  p.  374)  and 
Stanley  {Sin.  and  Pcd.  p.  389)  would  place  the  ancient 
capital  of  Canaan.  But  the  territory  of  Naphtali  hard- 
ly extended  so  far  eastward.  Another  Ilasur  is  in  the 
plain,  a  few  miles  west  of  the  site  of  Dan ;  but  neither 
does  this  site  quite  accord  with  the  Scripture  notices 
(Porter's  Damascus,  i,  304 ;  Van  de  Velde,  Memoir,  p. 
318).  Schwarz  {Palest,  p.  91)  thinks  a  village  which 
he  calls  vl  zu?-,  between  Banias  and  IMeshdel  (el-Mejel), 
may  be  the  ancient  Hazor;  he  probably  refers  to  the 
Ain  el-IIazury  marked  on  Zimmerman's  Map  a  little 
north-east  of  Banias,  which,  however,  is  too  far  east. 
There  is  a  place  marked  as  Azur  on  Zimmerman's  Map, 
a  little  north-east  of  Kedes  (Kadesh),  which  imques- 
tionably  lay  in  Naphtali ;  Init  M.  De  Saidcy  {Narrat. 
ii,  406)  denies  that  this  can  have  been  the  Hazor  of  Ja- 
bin (which  he  distinguishes  from  the  Hazor  of  Solo- 
mon), and  in  a  long  argument  (p.  400-405)  he  contends 
that  it  was  situated  on  the  site  of  some  extensive  ruins, 
which  he  reports  at  a  place  called  indefinitely  el-Khan, 
on  the  hills  skirting  the  north-easterly  shore  of  the  lake 
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el-Huleh,  in  the  direction  of  Banias.  Van  do  Velde 
{.Uemoir,  p.  318)  likewise  thinks  the  Hazor  of  Jo.shua 
ilitferent  I'rom  that  of  Jiidfjfes  (although  botli  were  ruled 
by  a  Jabin,  evidently  a  hereditary  title),  and  inclines 
to  regard  En-Hazor  (Josh,  xix,  37)  as  identical  Avith 
tlic  latter,  and  with  a  ruined  Ilazur  in  the  midiUo  of 
Galilee  (about  two  hours  from  Bint  Jebeil)  ;  while  he 
seems  to  acquiesce  in  the  identitication  of  the  eastern 
Hazor  with  a  Hazur  (Porter,  Damuscu.i,  i,  304)  or  Kasr 
Autar  (Seetzen),  or,  as  he  himself  calls  it,  Tell  Haze, 
covered  with  remains,  and  jutting  out  from  ]\[erj  Ayun 
towards  the  Huleh  plain.  The  Hazor  of  Josh,  xix,  30, 
he  believes  to  be  Tell  Ilazur,  south-east  of  Ramah.  All 
this,  however,  is  vague  and  confused.  IMr.  Thomson, 
who  visited  tliis  region  in  1843,  believed  Hazor  may  be 
identified  with  the  present  castle  of  Ilunin,  north  of  the 
Huleh  {Biblioth.  Sacra,  1846,  p.  202).  The  editor  (Ur. 
Kobinson),  however,  thinks  the  arguments  adduced  more 
plausible  than  sound  (i6.  p.  212),  and  advocates  the  opin- 
ion of  liev.  E.  Smith,  that  Tell  Khiireibeh,  at  the  south 
end  of  the  plain  of  Kedes,  is  better  entitled  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  site  of  Hazor  {BihUotheca  Sacra,  1847,  p. 
403).  Accordingly,  in  the  new  ed.  of  his  Researches, 
after  noticing  and  rejecting  several  other  sites  proposed 
(iii,  G3,  81,  402),  he  at  lengtli  fixes  upon  this  as  best 
agreeing  with  the  ancient  notices  of  this  city  {ib.  p. 
365).  There  arc,  as  the  name  Khureiheh,  "ruins,"  im- 
plies, some  ancient  ruins  on  the  tell,  but  they  are  those 
of  a  village.  There  are  stiU  other  ruins  of  an  ancient 
town  which  occupy  a  commanding  site  on  the  south 
bank  of  wady  Hendaj,  overlooking  the  valley  and  lake 
of  Merom,  and  aljout  six  miles  soutli  of  Kedesh,  which 
is  a  not  improbable  site  for  the  ancient  Hazor  (Robin- 
son, Bihl.  Res.  iii,  363,  365) ;  and  the  plain  beneath  it, 
stretching  to  the  shore  of  the  lake,  might  take  the  name 
of  the  city  Asur,  as  Josephus  seems  to  indicate  {I.  c). 
Ritter  (Erdk:  xv,  260)  accepts  the  Ilazury  proposed  by 
Biirckhardt  {Trav.  p.  44) ;  apparently  the  inconsidera- 
bla  ruin  on  tlie  rocky  declivity  above  Baiaias  (Robinson, 
Res.  new  ed.  iii,  402).  Captain  Wilson  prefers  the  iso- 
lated Tell  Harah,  covered  with  ruins,  about  two  miles 
south-east  of  Kedesh  {Jour.  Sac.  Lit.  1866^ p.  245).  But 
none  of  these  last  cited  places  retain  tlie  ancient  name. 
Finally,  Dr.  Thomson  is  confident  {Land  and  Bool;  i, 
439)  that  the  true  S]30t  is  Ilazere  (the  above  Ilazur  of 
Van  de  Velde,  east  of  a  more  northern  Ramali\  in  the 
centre  of  the  mountainous  region  overhanging  lake 
Hiileh  on  the  north-west,  containing  numerous  ancient 
remains,  and  locally  connected  by  tradition  with  the  Is- 
raelitish  victory;  although  Dr.  Robinson  (incorrectly) 
objects  to  this  site  {Bib.  Res.  new  ed.  iii,  63)  that  it  "is 
too  far  from  the  lake,  and  ^vithin  tlie  territory  of  Asher. 

2.  A  city  in  the  south  of  Judah  (but  probably  not 
one  of  those  assigned  to  Simeon,  since  it  is  not  named  in 
the  list.  Josh,  xix,  1-9),  mentioned  between  Kedesh  (Ka- 
desh-Barnea)  and  Ithnan  (Josh,  xv,  23,  where  the  Vat. 
MS.  of  the  Sept.  unites  with  the  following  name,  'Acroo- 
iiovdi',  Alex.  MS.  omits,  Vulg.  Asor).  We  may  reason- 
ably conjecture  that  this  was  the  central  town  of  that 
name,  the  other  Hazors  of  the  same  connection  (Hazor- 
Hadattah,  and  Kerioth-Hezron  or  Hazor- Amam)  being 
probably  so  called  for  lUstinction'  sake ;  and  in  that  case 
•we  may  perhaps  locate  it  at  a  ruined  site  marked  on 
Van  de  Velde's  Map  as  Tayibeh  (the  et-Taii/ib  of  Rob- 
inson, Res.  iii.  Appendix,  p.  114),  on  a  tell  around  the 
south-west  base  of  which  rmis  the  wady  ed-Dheib, 
emptying  into  the  Dead  Sea.     See  Nos.  3  and  4. 

3.  H.vzor-Hadattaii  (for  so  the  Heb.  tlFTin  "li:jn, 
i.  e.  Xew  Ilazor,  should  be  understood ;  since  there  is  no 
copula  between  the  words,  and  the  sense  in  verse  32  re- 
quires this  condensation ;  Sept.  omits,  Vulg.  .4 sor  nova), 
a  city  in  the  south  of  Judah  (but  not  the  extreme  Sim- 
eouite  portion),  mentioned  between  Bealoth  and  Keri- 
oth  (Josh.  XV,  25) ;  probably,  as  suggested  in  Kcil  and 
Delitzsch's  Commenfari/,  ad  loc.  (Edinb.  ed.  p.  160),  the 
ruined  site  el-Hudhairah  of  Robinson's  Researches  (iii, 
Append,  p.  114),  south  of  Hebron,  in  the  immediate  vi- 


cinity of  el-Bepidh  (the  Bciyudh  of  Van  de  Velde's 
Map,  about  haif  way  between  Kerioth  and  Arad).  See 
Nos.  2.  and  4. 

4.  H.VZOR-AMA1I  (to  be  so  joined  for  the  same  rea- 
sons as  in  No.  2),  probably  identified  with  Kerioth-IIer- 
zon  (in  the  Heb.  the  four  names  stand  "i'l^H  ri^np 
D'^X  "liun  ^''T\,villa[ies  ofCheisron  ichich  is  Chatsor- 
Amam  ;  Sept.  ai  nokuQ  'ATipwv  [v.  r.  'A(T£pw/tJ,  a'urrj 
tort  'Affwp,  Kai  'Ajxc'tfi  [v.  r. ' kat^wfiaix] ;  Vulg.  Carioth, 
Ilesron,  hcec  est  Asor,  Amam),  a  town  in  the  soutli  of 
Judah  (but  apparently  not  in  the  Simconite  territory), 
mentioned  between  Bealoth  and  Shema  (Josh,  xv,  24- 
26) ;  no  doubt  (if  thas  combined)  the  modern  el-Khu- 
reyetein,  as  suggested  by  Roijinson  {Researches,  iii,  Ap- 
pend, p.  114).     See  KjiKioTir. 

5.  (Vat.  MS.  of  Sept.  omits;  Vidg.  Asm:)  A  city 
inhabited  by  the  Benjamites  after  the  Captivity,  men- 
tioned between  Ananiah  and  Ramah  (Xeh.  xi,  33) ;  pos- 
sibly the  modem  Gazur,  a  short  distance  east  of  Jaffa 
(for  otliers  of  the  associated  names,  although  likewise 
within  the  ancient  tcrritorj'  of  Dan,  are  also  assigned  to 
Benjamin),  since  Eusebius  and  Jerome  {Onomnsf.  s.  v. 
Asor)  mention  a  Hazor  in  the  vicinity  of  Ascalon,  al- 
though they  assign  it  to  Judah,  and  confomid  it  with 
those  in  the  south  of  that  tribe  (Robinson's  Researches, 
ii,  370,  note).  From  the  places  mentioned  with  it,  as 
Anathoth,  Nob,  Ramah,  etc.,  it  would  seem  to  have  lain 
north  of  Jerusalem,  and  at  no  great  distance  therefrom. 
Schwarz  thinks  it  is  called  Chasor  (lOn)  in  the  Tal- 
mudical  -(vriters  {Palest,  p.  162).  Robinson  suggests  the 
identity  of  Hazor  and  the  modern  Tell  Asur,  a  ruin  on  a 
little  hill  about  six  miles  north  of  Bethel  {Bib.  Res.  n, 
264,  note).  This,  however,  appears  to  be  too  far  from 
Ramah.  Tobler  mentions  a  ruin  called  Khurbet  A  rsur, 
near  Ramah,  a  little  to  the  west,  the  situation  of  which 
would  answer  better  to  Hazor  {Teqmgr.  ii,  400;  Van  de 
Velde,  Memoir,  p.  319).  The  place  in  question  is  prob- 
ably the  same  with  the  B.v^vl-h.vzor  (q.  v.)  of  2  Sam. 
xiii,  23. 

6.  A  region  of  Arabia,  spoken  of  as  an  important 
place,  in  the  vicinity  of  Kedar,  in  the  prophetic  denun- 
ciations of  desolation  upon  both  by  Nebuchadnezzar 
(Jer.  xlix,  28-33).  It  can  hardly  be  Petra,  as  supposed 
by  Vitringa  {on  Isa.,  i,  p.  624),  nor  the  Asor  placed  by 
Eusebius  8  miles  west  of  Philadelphia  (Hitzig,  Jesuits, 
p.  196),  but  probably  is  a  designation  of  the  confines  of 
Arabia  with  south-eastern  Palestine,  inhabited  by  no- 
made  tribes  dwelling  in  mere  encampments.     See  Ha- 

ZAR. 

Hazzurim.     See  Helkatii-hazzurim. 

Head  (properly  dx"i,  rosh,  Ki<pa\iii),  the  topmost 
part  of  the  human  body. 

I.  Anatomicalli/  considered,  the  general  character  of 
the  human  head  is  such  as  to  establish  the  identity  of 
the  human  race,  and  to  distinguish  man  from  every  oth- 
er animal.  At  the  same  time,  ilifferent  families  of  man- 
kind are  marked  by  pecuUarities  of  construction  in  the 
head,  which,  though  in  individual  cases,  and  when  ex- 
tremes are  compared  togetlier,  they  rmi  one  into  tlie 
other,  to  the  entire  loss  of  distinctive  lines,  yet  are  in  the 
general  broadly  contrasted  one  with  the  other.  These 
peculiarities  in  the  struct  lu-e  of  the  skull  give  rise  to  and 
are  connected  with  other  peculiarities  of  feature  and 
general  contour  of  face.  In  the  union  of  cranial  jiccid- 
iarities  with  those  of  the  face,  certain  clear  marks  are 
presented,  by  which  physiologists  have  been  aide  to 
range  the  individuals  of  our  race  into  a  few  great  class- 
es, and  in  so  doing  to  afford  an  unintentional  corrobora- 
tion of  the  information  which  the  Scriptures  afford  re- 
garding the  origin  and  dispersion  of  mankiufL  Cam- 
per, one  of  the  most  learned  and  clear-minded  phj'si- 
cians  of  the  18th  century,  has  the  credit  of  being  the 
first  who  drew  attention  to  the  classification  of  the  hu- 
man features,  and  endeavored,  by  means  of  what  he 
termed  the  facial  angle,  to  furnish  a  method  for  distin- 
guislmig  different  nations  and  races  of  men,  which,  be- 
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ing  himself  an  eminent  limner,  he  designed  for  applica- 
tion cliietiy  in  the  art  of  drawing,  and  which,  tliough 
far  from  producing  strictly  defniitc  and  sci>;ntific  residts, 
yet  aflords  views  that  arc"  not  without  interest,  and  ap- 
proximations that  at  least  prepared  the  way  for  some- 
thing better  (see  a  collection  of  Camper's  pieces  entitled 
(Euvres  qui  outpour  Objet  I'l/isioire  Naturelle,  la  Physi- 
oloffie,  et  VA  natomie  comparee,  Paris,  1803).  It  is,  how- 
ever, to  the  celebrated  J.  F.  Blumcnbach,  whose  merits 
in  the  entire  spliere  of  natiu-al  history  are  so  transcend- 
ent, that  we  are  mainly  indelitcd  for  the  accurate  and 
satisfactorv  classifications  in  regard  to  cranial  structiu-e 
which  now  prevail.  Camper  had  observed  that  the 
breadth  of  the  head  differs  in  different  nations;  that 
the  heads  of  Asiatics  (the  Kalmucs)  have  the  greatest 
breadth ;  that  those  of  Europeans  have  a  middle  degree 
of  breadth ;  and  that  the  skidls  of  the  African  negroes 
are  the  narrowest  of  aU.  This  circumstance  was  by  Blu- 
nienbach  made  the  foundation  of  his  arrangement  and 
description  of  skulls.  By  comparing  different  forms  of 
the  human  cranium  together,  that  eminent  physiologist 
was  led  to  recognise  three  great  tj^ies,  to  which  all  oth- 
ers could  be  referred — the  Caucasian,  Mongolian,  and 
Ethiopic.  These  three  (lifter  more  widely  from  each 
other  than  any  other  that  can  be  found;  but  to  these 
three,  Blumenbach,  in  his  classification  of  skulls,  and  of 
the  races  of  men  to  which  they  belong,  added  two  oth- 
ers, in  many  respects  intermediate  between  the  three 
forms  already  mentioned.  In  this  way  five  classes  are 
established,  corresponding  with  five  great  families.     1. 


Pornis  ot  Skulls  of  different  races:  I.Ethiopian:  2,  Mon- 
golian ;  3,  Caucasian  ;  4,  jSIalay ;  5,  American  Savage. 

Tlie  Caucasian  family,  comprisuig  the  nations  of  Eiu-ope, 
some  of  the  Western  Asiatics,  etc.,  have  the  head  of  the 
most  symmetrical  shape,  almost  round,  the  forehead  of 
moderate  extent,  the  cheek-bones  rather  narrow,  witli- 
out  any  projection,  but  a  direction  downwards  from  the 
molar  process  of  the  frontal  bone;  the  alveolar  edge 
well  rounded;  the  front  teeth  of  each  jaw  iilaccd  jicr- 
pendicularly ;  the  face  of  oval  shape,  straight,  features 
moderately  prominent ;  forehead  arched ;  nose  narrow, 
slightly  arched;  mouth  small;  chin  full  and  round.  2. 
The  second  is  the  Mongolian  variety.  .3.  Ethiopian.  4. 
ISIalay  and  South  Sea  Islanders.  5.  American.  The  de- 
scription of  their  peculiarities  may  be  found  in  Prieh- 
ard's  Ihsearchts  iuto  the  Phi/sical  Uist07-y  of  Mem,  2d  ed. 
i,  1G7  sq.  The  reader  may  also  consult  La'WTence's  Lec- 
tures on  the  Natural  Ilistory  of  Man;  J.  MuUer's  lland- 


buck  der  Physiologie.  But  the  most  recent,  if  not  the 
best  work  on  the  subject  before  us  is  Prichard's  Natural 
Ilistory  of  Man  (1843),  a  work  which  comprises  and  re- 
views, in  the  spirit  of  a  sound  philosophy,  all  that  has 
hitherto  been  written  and  discovered  on  the  origin,  phys- 
ical structure,  and  propagation  over  the  earth  of  the  race 
of  man.  In  this  invaluable  work  full  details  may  be 
fomid  of  the  methods  of  studjdng  the  human  head  of 
which  we  have  spoken,  and  of  some  others,  not  less  in- 
teresting in  themselves,  nor  less  valuable  in  their  results 
(see  particularly  p.  IIG  sq.).— Kitto,  s.  v. 

II.  Scriptural  References. — This  part  of  the  human 
body  has  generally  been  considered  as  the  abode  of  in- 
telligence, while  the  heart,  or  the  parts  placed  near  it, 
have  been  accomited  the  place  where  the  affections  lie 
(Gen.  iii,  15;  Psa.  iii,3;  Eccles.  ii,  14).  The  head  and 
the  heart  are  sometimes  taken  for  the  entire  person  (Isa. 
i,  5).  Even  the  head  alone,  as  being  the  chief  member, 
frequently  stands  for  the  man  (Pro v.  x,  6).  The  head 
also  denotes  sovereignty  (1  Cor.  xi,  8).  Covering  the 
head,  and  cutting  off  the  hair,  were  signs  of  mourning 
and  tokens  of  distress,  w-hich  were  enhanced  by  throw- 
ing ashes  on  the  head,  together  with  sackcloth  (Amos 
viii,  10 ;  Job  i,  20  ;  Lev.  xxi,  5  ;  Dent,  xiv,  1 ;  2  Sam.  xiii, 
10;  Esth.iv,  1);  while  anointing  the  head  was  practised 
on  festive  occasions,  and  considered  an  emblem  of  fe- 
licity (Eccles.  ix,  8;  Psa.  xxiii,  5;  Luke  vii,  4G).  See 
Anoint.  It  was  not  imusual  to  swear  by  the  head 
(Matt.  V,  3G).— Kitto,  s.  v.  The  phrase  to  lift  vp  the  head 
of  any  one,  is  to  exalt  him  (Psa.  iii,  3 ;  ex,  7) ;  and  to 
return  or  [/ive  hack  iipon  one's  head,  is  to  be  requited,  rec- 
ompensed (Psa.  vii,  16 ;  Joel  iii,  4 ;  Ezek.  ix,  10 ;  xi,  21 ; 
xvi,  43 ;  xvii,  19 ;  xxii,  31).  So,  your  blood  he  on  your 
own  heads  (Acts  xviii,  G) ;  the  guilt  of  your  destruction 
rests  upon  yourselves  (2  Sam.  i,  16 ;  1  Kings  ii,  33,  37). 
The  term  head  is  used  to  signify  the  chief,  one  to  whom 
others  are  subordinate ;  the  prince  of  a  people  or  state 
(Judg.  X,  18;  xi,  8;  1  Sam.  xv,  17;  Psa.  xviii,  43;  Isa. 
vii,  8, 9) ;  of  a  family,  the  head,  chief,  patriarch  (Exod. 
vi,  14 ;  Numb,  vii,  2 ;  1  Chron.  v,  24) ;  of  a  husband  in 
relation  to  a  wife  (Gen.  iii,  16 ;  1  Cor.  xi,  3 ;  Eph.  v,  23). 
So  of  Christ  the  head  in  relation  to  his  Chiu-ch,  which  is 
his  bodv,  and  its  members  his  members  (1  Cor.  xii,  27 ; 
xi,3:  Eph.  i,  22;  iv,  15;  v,23;  Col.  1,18;  ii,  10, 19) ;  of 
God  in  relation  to  Christ  (1  Cor.  xi,  3).  Head  is  also 
used  for  what  is  kirjhest,  iippermost ;  the  top,  summit  of  a 
mountain  (Gen.  viii,  5;  Exod.  xvii,  9, 10;  xix,  20).  The 
mountain  of  the  Lord's  house  shall  be  established  at  the 
//cad  of  the  mountains,  and  shall  be  higher  than  the 
hills,  i.  e.  it  shall  be  a  j^rince  among  the  mountains  (Isa. 
ii,  2).  Four  heads  of  rivers,  i.  e.  four  rivers  into  which 
the  waters  divide  themselves  (Gen.  ii,  10).  Head  stone 
of  the  corner  (Psa.  cxviii,  22),  either  the  highest,  form- 
ing the  top  or  coping  of  the  corner;  or  lowest,  which 
forms  the  fomidation  of  the  building. — Bastow.     See 

CoRXEIt. 

111.  Hair  of  the  Head  ("'^5)  was  by  the  Hebrews 
worn  thick  and  full  as  an  ornament  of  the  person  (comp. 
Ezek.  viii,  3 ;  Jer.  vii,  29) ;  a  bald  head,  besides  exposing 
one  to  the  suspicion  of  leprosy  (Lev.  xiii, 43  sq.),  was  al- 
ways a  cause  of  mortification  (2  Kings  ii,  23 ;  Isa.  iii,  17, 
24 ;  comp.  Sueton.  Cas.  45 ;  Domii.  18 ;  Homer,  Hiad,  ii, 
219;  Hariri,  10,  p.  99,  ed.  Sacy) ;  among  the  priestly  or- 
der it  therefore  amounted  to  a  positive  disqualification 
(Lev.  xxi,  20;  IMishna,  Bechoroth,  vii,  2);  among  the 
Egyptians,  on  the  contrary,  the  hair  was  regularly 
shorn  (Gen.  xli,  14),  and  only  allowed  to  go  luicut  in 
seasons  of  mourning  (Herod,  ii,  36).  Hair  so  long  as  to 
descend  to  the  shoulders,  however,  seems  only  in  early 
times  to  have  been  the  habit,  in  the  male  sex.  with 
youth  (2  Sam.  xiv,  "26;  Joseph.  ^Inf.  viii,  7,  3;  Horace, 
Od.  ii,  5,  21 ;  iii,  20,  14).  i\Ien  cropped  it  from  time  to 
time  with  shears  ("irPl,  mi:2;  comp.  Ezek.  xliv,  20, 
and  the  Kojir]  /iticnd  of  the  Babylonians,  Strabo  xvi,  746). 
See,  however,  Nazakite.  Among  the  late  .Jews  long 
hair  in  men  was  esteemed  a  weakness  (1  Cor.  xi,  14; 
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comp.  Plutarch,  Qiicesf.  Rom.  xiv;  Qem.  Alex.  Pml  iii, 
lOG ;  Einphaii.  Ifcer.  Ixviii,  G  ;  Jerome  ad  J'Jzech.  xliv) ; 
Init  it  was  otherwise  in  Sparta  (Aristot.  Jt/ief.  i,  9 ;  He- 
rod, i,  82 ;  Xenoph.  Lac.  xi,  3 ;  comp.  Aristoph.  A  n.  1287 
sq.) ;  and  to  tlie  priests  any  curtailment  oi"  it  was  for- 
bidden (Otlio,  Lex.  Rahh.  p".  118;  for  the  long  hair  on 
the  Persepolitan  remains,  see  Niebuhr,  Trav.W.  128 ;  and 
for  that  of  the  Asiatic  priests  in  general,  see  jMovers, 
Phonic,  i,  082 :  on  the  Assyrian  monuments  it  is  always, 
in  the  case  of  natives  at  least,  represented  as  long  and 
elaborately  curled;  see  Layard, passim).     Only  in  cases 
of  religious  vows  did  males  sutfer  it  to  grow  uncut  (Acts 
xviii,  18;  see  Kuinijl,  ad  loc).    Females,  on  the  contra- 
TV,  set  great  value  upon  the  hair  (1  Cor.  1.  c. ;  compare 
Cant,  iv,  1 ;  Luke  vii,  38;  John  xi,2  [Kev.  ix,  8]  ;  Phi- 
lostr.  Lp.  2G ;  I'lutarch,  Be  vit.  cure  al.  iii ;  Harmer,  iii, 
319;  Eosenmiiller,  Morgenl.  vi,  108;  Kype,  OisertT.  ii, 
i220).    There  were  various  modes  of  putting  up  the  hair 
(Ezek.  xliv,  20 ;  comp.  Herod,  iv,  175, 191) ;  and  it  was  a 
statute  that  men  should  not  cut  off  the  carlocks  (PitS 
"ipTIl,  Lev.  xix,  27 ;  A.  V.  "  round  the  corners  of  the 
head").     Women,  especially,  were  wont  to  curl  the  hair 
(Isa.  iii,  24 ;  see  Gesen.  ad  loc. ;  comp.  Serv.  ad  yEii.  xii, 
98),  and  to  braid  it  (2  Kings  ix,  30 ;  Judith  x,  3  ;  1  Pet. 
iii,  3;  lTim.ii,9;  comp.  Joseph.  IFrt?-,  iv,  9, 10;  Homer, 
//.  i,330;  xiv,  175;  Harmer,  ii,  381 :  to  go  with  dishev- 
elled hair  \_passis  crmibus']  was  a  mark  of  grief,  3  jMacc.  i, 
9;  comp.  Luke  vii,  38;  Lightfoot,C)/)/j.p.  1081;  but  rus- 
tic maidens  often  let  the  hair  fall  in  loose  tresses  [InS'l, 
Cant,  vii,  G ;  comp.  Anacr.  xxix,  7  ] ,  merely  bound  with  a 
ribbon),  or  even  to  interweave  it  with  gems  or  other 
linery  {Iliad, ■Kvu,b2),  and  in  later  times  to  ornament  it 
most  elaborately  (see  Lightfoot,0;);}.p.4r98;  Hartmami, 
//c6r.  ii,  208  sq.).    See  Heau-ouess.    Even  men  some- 
times appeared  with  curls  (Joseph.  Anf.  xiv,  9,  4;  comp. 
11',//-,  iv,9,10;  Phi^C*/;!/;.  ii,479;  Plutarch, /.//«/ ^v;.  22), 
\\iiiih, however,  was  generally  disapproved  (Philo,  Opp. 
ii,3UG.479;  Cicero, -Sex/.  8 ;  Artemid.ii,G;  Martial,  ii,  36; 
Piiocyl.  Sentent.  194  sq. ;  Clement  Alexand.  Peed,  iii,  p. 
101).    Combs  are  nowhere  mentioned  in  the  O.  T.  (other 
nations  knew  them,  Ovid,  Fast,  i,  405 ;  Petron.  Sat.  12G ; 
Apul.  .Isiw.  ii,  p.  213;  comp.  Iliad,  xiv,  176),  although 
they,  as  weU  as  hair-pins,  are  referred  to  in  the  Talmud 
(llartmann,  p.  224  sq.).     Hair-powder  was  unkno^ni  to 
the  ancients.     On  the  other  hand,  they  used  to  anoint 
the  hair  \vith  costly  oils  (Psa.  xxiii,  5 ;  cxxxiii,  2 :  Matt, 
vi,  17  ;  Luke  vii,  46 ;  Joseph.  Ant.  xix,  4, 1 ;  as  also  non- 
Jewish  nations,  Plutarch,  Pracepta  conjurj.  29 ;  Horace, 
Od.  ii,  11, 16;  iii,  29,  2;  Ovid,  Ars  Am.  i,  505;  Tibul.  i, 
751 ;  Suetonius,  Cces.  G7 ;  Apul.  Metam.  ii,  30,  Bip.),  and 
gave  it  a  brilliant  lustre  by  a  mixture  of  gold-dust  in 
these  unguents  ( Joseph.  J  ;(f.  viii,  7,  3 ;  comp.  Lamprid. 
Commod.  17),  as  the  hair  of  Orientals  is  generally  black 
(Cant,  iv,  1 ;  v,  11 :  David's  ruibus  hair  is  named  as  pe- 
euUar,  1  Sara,  xvi,  12).     A  common  method  of  dressing 
the  hair  among  many  ancient  nations  (Pliny,  xv,  24 ; 
xxiii,  32, 46 ;  xxvi,  93 ;  xxviii,  51 ;  Athen.  xii,  542 ;  Yal. 
Max.  ii,  1, 5 ;  Diod.  Sic.  v,  28 ;  but  not  among  the  Greeks, 
Plutarch,  Apo^iht.  reg.  p.  19,  Tauchn.),  and  one  higlily 
esteemed  bj'  modern  Orientals,  namely,  to  stain  it  red- 
dish-yellow by  means  of  henna  [see  Cajiphire],  al- 
though perhaps  not  unknown  to  the  Hebrewesses  (see 
Cant,  vii,  5),  as  an  imitation  of  the  generally  prized 
golden-hued  locks  ( flaci  crines)  of  antiquity  {Iliad,  i, 
197;  ii,642;  Virg..i'«.iv,549;  Ovid, /'««/. iiw 63 ;  Stat. 
Achil.  i,  162 ;  Petron.  Sat.  105 ;  Apul.  Metam.  ii,  25,  Bip. ; 
see  Brouckhus.  ad  Tihull.  i,  6,  8),  was  a  practice  that 
does  not  appear  to  have  anciently  prevailed  in  the  East ; 
and  modern  Arabs  are  only  accustomed  to  dye  the  hair 
when  gray  (Xiebuhr,  Trav.  i,  303).    False  hair  has  been 
incorrectly  inferred  from  the  Mishna  {Shabb.  yi,b),  al- 
though used  among  the  Medians  (comp.  Xenoph.  Ci/r.  i, 
3,  2,  (co/tai  Trpoa^iToi),  and  occasionally  by  old  men 
(Ovid,  ,1  /■*■  .4  m.  iii.  16),  or  for  some  special  purjiose  (Polyb. 
iii,  78;  Petron.  .S'«M10 ;  Juven.  Sat.  vi,  120:  .Josephus 
condemns  its  use,  irtpi^ir))  n6fii],  Life,  11) ;  but  wigs, 


although  common  in  ancient  Egypt  (see  Wilkinson, /I  ?;<?. 
AV/.  ii,  325, 326,  329),  are  imknown  in  the  modern  East 
(see  Nikolai,  Ueb.  d.falscheii  Ilaare  it.Perilcken  in  alt. 
u.  n.  Zeit.  Berl.  1801 ;  Heindorf,  on  Ilorat.  Satir.  p.  183 ; 
Beroald,  on  ApuL  ]\Iet.  p.  244 ;  Fabric.  Bibliogr.  A  ntiq.  p. 
847).  See  generally  Schwebel,  De  vett.  in  capillis  or- 
nandis  studio  (Onold.  1768).  On  the  treatment  of  the 
hair  in  mourning,  see  Giuef.  See  Junius,  De  coma,  c. 
animad.  Gruteri  (Amst.  1708) ;  Salmasius,  De  coesarie  vi- 
ror.  et  coma  vudier.  (L.  B.  1644) ;  Henning,  De  capillis 
vett.  (]Magdeb.  1678).— Winer,  i,4rl9.     Compare  Haiij. 

Head-band  (only  in  pi.  D'^ITi'p,  kkhshurim' ,  from 
^dp,  to  r/ird),  rather  a  girdle  or  belt,  probably  for  the 
waist,  as  a  female  ornament  (Isa.  iii,  20 ;  "  attire,"  Jer. 
ii,  32).     See  Heau-dress. 
Headdi.     See  Hedua. 

Head-dress.  The  Hebrews  do  not  appear  to  have 
regarded  a  covering  for  the  head  as  an  essential  article 
of  every-day  dress.  See  HEAn-KAxn.  The  earliest  no- 
tice we  have  of  such  a  thing  is  in  connection  with  the 
sacerdotal  vestments,  and  in  this  case  it  is  described  as 
an  ornamental  appendage  "for  glory  and  for  beauty" 
(Exod.  xxviii,  40).  See  JMitre.  The  absence  of  any 
allusion  to  a  head-dress  in  passages  where  we  should 
expect  to  meet  with  it,  as  in  the  trial  of  jealousy  (Numb. 
V,  18),  and  the  regulations  regarding  the  leper  (Lev. 
xiii,  45),  in  both  of  which  the  "  uncovermg  of  the  head" 
refers  undoubtetUy  to  the  hair,  leads  to  the  inference 
that  it  was  not  ordinarily  worn  in  the  Mosaic  age ;  and 
this  is  confirmed  by  the  practice,  frequently  alluded  to, 
of  covering  the  head  with  the  mantle.  Even  in  after 
times  it  seems  to  have  been  reserved  especially  for  pur- 
poses of  ornament:  thus  the  tsaniph'  {7\^y.^)  is  noticed 
as  being  worn  by  the  nobles  (Job  xxix,  14),  ladies  (Isa. 
iii,  23),  and  kings  (Isa.  Ixii,  3),  while  the  ;jp«-'  (1X5) 
was  an  article  of  holiday  cbress  (Isa.  Ixi,  3,  Auth.  Vers. 
"beauty;"  Ezek.  xxiv,  17,  23),  and  was  worn  at  wed- 
dings (Isa.  Ixi,  10) :  the  use  of  the  /(iVpa  was  restricted 
to  similar  occasions  (Tudith  xvi,  8;  Bar.  v,  2).  The 
former  of  these  terms  undoubtedly  describes  a  kind  of 
turban:  its  primary  sense  ("5^,  "to  roll  around")  ex- 
presses the  folds  of  linen  wound  round  the  head,  and  its 
form  probably  resembled  that  of  the  high-priest's  mits- 
ne'pheth  (a  word  derived  from  the  same  root,  and  iden- 
tical in  meaning,  for  in  Zech.  iii,  5,  tsaniph=mitsne- 
pheth),  as  described  by  Josephus  {Ant.  iii,  7,  3).  The 
renderings  of  the  term  in  the  A.  V.,  "hood"  (Isa.  iii,  23), 
"diadem"  (Job  xxix,  14;  Isa.  Ixii,  3),  "mitre"  (Zech. 
iii,  5) ,  do  not  convey  the  right  idea  of  its  meaning.  The 
other  term,  peer,  primarily  means  an  oimament,  and  is 
so  rendered  in  the  A.V.  (Isa.  Ixi,  10;  see  also  verse  3, 
"beauty"),  and  is  specifically  applied  to  the  head-dress 
from  its  ornamental  character.  See  Diadeji.  It  is 
uncertain  what  the  term  projierly  describes :  the  mod- 
ern turban  consists  of  two  paris.  the  /,//(//.•,  a  stiflT,  round 
cap  occasionally  rising  to  a  ,  (iu>i.l(  mliU-  height,  and  the 
shash,  a  long  piece  of  muslin  \v..un(l  alwut  it  (Russell, 
Aleppo,  i,  104) :  Josephus's  account  of  the  high-priest's 
head-dress  implies  a  similar  construction,  for  he  says 
that  it  was  made  of  thick  bands  of  linen  doubled  round 
many  times,  and  seAvn  together,  the  whole  covered  by 
a  piece  of  fine  Unen  to  conceal  the  seams.  Saalschiitz 
{Archceol.  i,  27,  note)  suggests  (hat  the  tsaniph  and  the 
peer  represent  the  shush  and  the  kdi'd;  the  latter  rising 
high  above  the  other,  and  so  the  most  prominent  and 
striking  feature.  In  favor  of  this  explanation  it  may  be 
remarked  that  the  peer  is  more  particidarly  connected 
with  the  mifjhaah.  the  high  cap  of  the  onUnarj-  priests, 
in  Exod.  xxxix,  28,  while  the  tsaniph,  as  we  have  seen, 
resembled  the  high-priest's  mitre,  in  which  the  cap  was 
concealed  bv  the^  linen  folds.  The  objection,  however, 
to  this  explanation  is  that  the  et\Tnological  force  of 
peer  is  not  brought  out :  may  not  that  term  have  ap- 
plied to  the  jewels  and  other  ornaments  with  which  the 
I  turban  is  frequently  decorated  (Russell,  i,  106).     The 
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Head-dresses  of  Arabian  aud  Turkish  Females. 


term  used  for  putting  on  either  the  tsaniph  or  the  peer 
is  d^n,  "  to  bind  round"  (Exod.  xxix,  9 ;  Lev.  viii,  13)  : 
hence  the  words  in  Ezek.  xvi,  10,  "  I  girded  thee  about 
with  fine  linen,"  are  to  be  understood  of  the  tin-ban;* 
and  by  the  use  of  the  sfime  teiTti  Jonah  (ii,  5)  represents 
the  weeds  wrapped  as  a  turban  round  his  liead.  The 
turban,  as  now  -worn  in  the  East,  varies  very  much  in 
shape  (Russell's  Alej)po,\,  102).  It  appears  that  fre- 
quently the  robes  supplied  the  place  of  a  head-dress,  be- 
ing so  ample  that  they  might  be  thrown  over  the  head 
at  pleasure :  the  iridid  and  the  tsdiph,  at  all  events,  were 
so  used  [see  Dress],  and  the  veil  served  a  similar  pur- 
pose. See  Veil.  The  ordinary  head-dress  of  the  Bedouin 
consists  of  the  keffiyeh,  a  square  handkerchief,  generally 
of  red  and  yellow  cotton,  or  cotton  and  silk,  folded  so 
that  three  of  the  corners  hang  down  over  the  back  and 
shoulders,  leaving  the  face  exposed,  and  bound  round 
the  head  by  a  cord  (Biu-ckhardt,  Notes,  i,  48).  It  is  not 
improbable  that  a  similar  covering  was  used  by  the  He- 
brews on  certain  occasions:  the  "kerchief"  in  Ezek. 
xiii,  18  has  been  so  imderstood  by  some  writers  (Ilar- 
mer,  Observations,  ii,  393),  though  the  word  more  prob- 
ably refers  to  a  species  of  veil:  and  the  ainikivQiov 


Various  Forms  of  the  modern  Turban. 


Kudouin  Ilcad-ilrcss,  or  Koffojeh. 
(Acts  xix,  12,  A,  Vers,  "apron"),  as  explained  by 


{to  ti'iq  Ki<pa\7ic  0()p?;/(rt),  was  applicable  to  the  pur- 
poses of  a  head-dress.  See  Haxdkerchiek.  Neither 
of  these  cases,  however,  supplies  positive  evidence  on 
the  point,  aiid  the  general  absence  of  allusions  leads  to 
the  inference  that  the  head  was  usually  uncovered,  as  is 
still  the  case  in  many  parts  of  Arabia  (Wcllstcd,  Trav- 
els, i,  73).  The  introduction  of  the  Greek  hat  {iTtTaaov) 
by  Jason,  as  an  article  of  dress  adapted  to  the  oymnc- 
sium,  was  regarded  as  a  national  dishonor  (2  ISIacc.  iv, 
12) :  in  shape  and  material  the  petasiis  ver\'  much  re- 
sembled the  common  felt  hats  of  this  country  (Smith, 

Dirt,  of  Ant.  s.  v.  Pileus) Smith,  s.  v.     See  Boxxet. 

The  monuments  and  paintings  in  the  tombs  of  Eg\-pt 
supply  us  with  numerous  forms  of  head-dresses;  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  many  of  these  were  the  ]irevail- 
ing  costume  at  the  period  when  the  Israelites  sojourned 
there.  Among  the  ruins  of  Persepolis  are  found  nu- 
merous sculptures  which  give  the  shape  of  various  cov- 
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Ancient  Egyptian  regal  Ilead-dresses:  1,  with  the  simple 
lillet ;  2,  arranged  iu  parallel  braids ;  3,  reticulated,  with 
the  diadem. 

Brings  fur  the  head  used  by  men.     The  care  bestowed 


Ancient  Persian  Head-dresses, 
upon  this  part  of  the  toilet  among  the  Assyrians  and 
Babylonians  is  abundantly  illustrated  in  the  volumes  of 
Botta  and  Layard.     "  The  Assyrian  head-dress  is  de- 


to  the  description  of  a  tin-'oan  {fasciis  ohvoloif,  Gesonius, 
T/tc.san/  us,  p.  54'2).  The  associated  term  seruchey  ex- 
presses the  flowing  character  of  the  Eastern  head-dress, 
as  it  falls  down  over  the  back  (Layard,  Nineveh,  ii,  308), 
The  -word  rendered  '  hats'  in  Dan.  iii,21  (Nba"^?)  prop- 
erly applies  to  a  cloak"  (Smith). 

The  DiO''2";3,  sheUsim'  (Isa.  iii,  18),  rendered  in  our 
version  "caids,"  or,  as  in  the  margin,  "networks,"  were 
most  probably  some  kind  of  reticulated  head-tb-esses,  and 
so  the  word  is  understood  in  the  Talmud.     See  Caul. 

A  very  peculiar  kind  of  head-dress  worn  in  some 
parts  of  Palestine,  especially  by  the  Druses  of  Mount 
Lebanon,  and  thought  to  be  referred  to  by  the  '"ip,  Ice'- 
ren,  or  "hom"  of  1  Sam.  ii,  3,  is  the  tantura.  It  is 
made  of  gold  or  silver,  frequently  of  other  metal  either 
gilt  or  silver-plated,  and  sometimes  of  mere  wood.  The 
more  costly  ones  are  highly  ornamented,  and  occasiou- 


Ancient  /Assyrian  Head-dresses:  1,  2.  Foreign  Captives; 
3,  Royal :  4,  Persepolitau,  ou  the  Head  the  symbolic 
Figure  of  Cyrus  ;  5,  Sacred. 

scribed  in  Ezek.  xxiii,  15,  mider  the  terms  '^n^"lp 
C^S^l  jI:,  '  exceeding  in  dyed  attire ;'  it  is  doubtful,  how- 
ever, whether  tehulim  describes  the  colored  matorial  of 
the  head-dress  (tiarce  a  coloribus  quibus  tincUe  sint) ; 
another  sense  has  been  assiejned  to  it  more  appropriate 
IV.— H 


ally  set  with  jewels;  but  the  length  and  position  of 
them  is  that  upon  which  the  traveller  looks  with  the 
greatest  interest,  as  illustrating  and  explaining  a  famil- 
iar expression  of  Scripture.  The  young,  the  rich,  and 
the  vain  wear  the  tantura  of  great  length,  standing 
straight  up  froiTi  the  top  of  the  forehead;  whereas  the 
humble,  the  poor,  and  the  aged  place  it  upon  the  side 
of  the  head,  nuich  shorter,  and  spreading  at  the  end  like 
a  trumpet.     See  Horn. 

For  other  forms  of  royal  head-dresses,  see  Crown. 
For  military  ones,  see  Heljiet. 

Head  of  the  Church,  a  title  which  properly  be- 
longs only  to  Christ  (Ephes.  v,  23),  as  the  Supreme  Gov- 
ernor of  the  whole  bodi/  of  the  faithful.  It  is  applied  to 
the  sovereign  of  Great  Britain  as  the  ruler  of  the  tem- 
poralities of  the  Church.  "  Some  have  imagined  (the 
members  of  the  Romish  Church,  for  instance)  that  the 
Christian  workl  is  'permanently,'  and  from  generation 
to  generation,  subject  to  some  one  spiritual  ruler  (wheth- 
er an  individual  man  or  a  Church),  the  delegate,  repre- 
sentative, and  vicegerent  of  Christ,  whose  authority 
should  be  binding  on  the  conscience  of  all,  and  decisive 
on  everj'  point  of  faith."  But,  had  such  been  our  Lord's 
design,  he  could  not  possibly  have  failed,  when  jjromis- 
ing  his  disciples  "another  Comforter,  who  should  abide 
with  them  forever,"  to  refer  them  to  the  man  or  body 
of  men  who  should,  in  perpetual  succession,  be  the  de- 
pository of  this  divine  consolation  and  supremacy.  It 
is  also  increi-lible,  had  such  been  oiur  Lord's  purpose,  that 
he  himself  shoiUd  be  perpetually  spoken  of  and  alluded 
to  as  the  Head  of  his  Church,  without  any  reference  to 
any  supreme  head  on  earth  as  fidly  representing  him, 
and  bearing  universal  rule  in  his  name.  It  is  clear, 
therefore,  that  the  Christian  Chiurch  universal  has  no 
spiritual  head  on  earth  (Eden,  Churchman's  Dictionary, 
s.  v.).     See  Pope;  Papacy;  Primacy. 

Heal  (properly  NB^  5!Epa-invi»)  is  used  in  Scripture 
in  the  wider  sense  of  curing  in  general,  as  applied  to 
diseases,  and  even  to  inanimate  objects.  It  occurs  also 
in  the  special  sense  of  restoring  from  apostasy.  See 
Disease;  Cure. 
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Heap.  The  Hebrew  word  O'^'lS,  gaclish',  rendered 
'•  tomb"  ill  Jub  xxi,  oi,  and  •'  lieap"  in  the  margin,  prop- 
erly signifies  a  stack;  a  heap,  hence  a  tomb,  tumulus,  a 
sepulchral  moimd  that  was  made  by  a  pile  of  earth  or 
stones.  The  ancient  tumuli  were  heaps  of  earth  or 
stone,  and  probably  such  a  pile  was  usually  made  over 
a  grave  as  a  monument.  Travellers  in  the  East  have 
ofren  seen  heaps  of  stones  covering  over  or  marking  the 
place  of  graves.  The  Hebrew  phrase  bnS  ^''^'^^.  ^5, 
ffcd  abanim'  gndol',  rendered  "  a  great  heap  of  stones," 
refers  to  the  heaps  or  tumidi  which  were  raised  over 
those  whose  death  was  cither  infamous  or  attended  with 
some  very  remarkable  circumstances.  Such  was  the 
monument  raised  over  the  grave  of  Achan  (Josh,  vii, 
20) ;  and  over  that  of  the  king  of  Ai  (Josh,  viii,  29). 
The  biu-ying  of  Absalom  was  distinguished  by  a  similar 
erection,  as  a  monument  of  his  disgrace  to  future  ages 
(2  Sam.  xviii,  17).  The  same  word  ^3,  gal,  is  com- 
monly used  in  reference  to  the  heaps  or  ruins  of  walls 
and  cities  (Job  viii,  17 ;  Isa.  xxv,  2 ;  li,  37 ;  Jer.  ix,  10). 
Modem  travellers  abundantly  testify  to  the  acciurate 
fidfilment  of  Scripture  prophecy  in  relation  to  the  sites 
of  niunerous  ancient  cities,  particidarly  of  such  as  were 
doomed  to  become  desolate  heaps  (Bastow).  See  Pil- 
L.VR;  Stone.  Other  Heb.  terms  translated  heap  are: 
"l":n,  cho'mer,  a  jnle  (Exod.  viii,  14,  elsewhere  a  ho- 
JIER,  as  a  measure) ;  "^"p,  mei',  a  kea})  of  rubbish  (Isa. 
x^•ii,  1) ;  'l!,  neJ,  a  mound  (Isa.  xvii,  11 ;  poet,  of  waves, 
Exod.  XV,  8;  Josh,  iii,  13,  16;  Psa.  xxxiii,  7;  Ixxviii, 
13) ;  iT2"lS',  aremah',  a  j)t7e  (e.  g.  of  rubbish,  Neh.  iii, 
34 ;  of  grain,  Cant,  vii,  3 ;  of  sheaves,  Euth  iii,  7 ;  Neh. 
xiii,  15;  Hag.  ii,  IG,  etc.) ;  ^Pl,  tel,  a  hill  (Josh,  xi,  13; 
espec.  a  mound  of  rubbish,  Deut.  xii,  17 ;  Josh,  viii,  28 ; 
Jer.  xUx,  2,  etc.) ;  with  others  of  a  more  miscellaneous 
signification.     See  Mound. 

Hearers  {audientes),  a  name  given  to  a  class  of 
catechumens  in  the  early  Church  who  were  admitted 
to  hear  sermons  and  scriptiures  read  in  the  church,  but 
were  not  allowed  to  share  in  the  prayers.  The  Apos- 
tolical Constitutions  (lib.  viii,  c.  5)  orders  the  deacon  to 
dismiss  them  with  the  words  Ne  quis  audientium,  ne 
quis  infdelium  ("  Let  none  of  the  hearers,  let  none  of  the 
unbeUevers,  be  present"),  before  the  proper  liturgy  be- 
gan. See  Bingham,  Orifj.  Eccles.  bk.  viii,  cI..  4;  bk.  x, 
ch.  2;  bk.  xviii,  ch.  1. 

Hearse  or  Herse  (from  Lat.  herpix,  Low  Lat.  her- 
cia,  French  her-ze,  a  harroir).  The  Low  Latin  hercia  also 
signified  a  candelal)rum,  shaped  like  a  harrow,  which  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  a  grave,  a  coffin,  or  a  cenotaph.  In 
the  INIiddle  Ages  the  name  herse  was  applied  to  a  cano- 
py (in  Italian,  cattifulco),  which  was  placed  over  the  cof- 
fins of  the  distinguished  dead,  while  they  were  kept  in 
the  church  previous  to  interment.  Herses  were  also 
frequently  prepared  to  receive  the  bodies  of  the  dead  in 
churches,  at  stations  along  the  route,  where  they  were 
being  borne  to  a  distance  for  final  interment.  Herses 
were  often  made  with  great  magnificence.  They  were 
,  frequently  adorned  with  illustrations  of  the  last  judg- 
ment, and  other  subjects  taken  from  the  Scriptures. 
Candles  were  set  in  sockets  in  great  numbers,  and  were 
kept  burning  as  long  as  the  corpse  remained  in  the 
herse.  Tlie  name  herse  was  also  aiiplied  to  a  frame  of 
wood  or  of  metal  that  was  placed  over  some  of  the  re- 
clining .statues  which  were  so  frequently  put  over  the 
tombs  of  distinguished  persons.  Over  tliis  herse  a  pall 
was  frequently  hung.  The  modern  use  of  the  word 
hearse  is  confined  to  a  frame-work  or  a  wagon  to  bear 


the  dead  to  the  grave.  The  hearse  varies  greatlj^  in 
form  and  ornamentation  in  different  countries.— Diez, 
Etymolof/isches  Worterbuch  (Bonn,  1861) ;  Parker,  Diet, 
of  Architecture  (Oxford,  1850) ;  Migne,  JJictionnaire  des 
brifjines  (Paris,  1864).     (G.  F.  C.) 

Heart,  in  the  Biblical  sense  (napSia ;  jP  or  3S^, 
often  exchanged  for  tl'^p,  in  a  more  extended  sense,  as 
in  Psa.  xxxix,  3, 4 ;  cix,  22 ;  1  Sam.  xxv,  37,  the  whole 
region  of  the  chest,  with  its  contents ;  see  DeUtzsch, 
System  of  Biblical  Psychology,  §  12,  13.  According  to 
Hupfeld,  i^n,  in  Psa.  xvii,  10,  and  Ixxiii,  7,  means  sim- 
ply the  heart,  which  is  not  very  likely). 

1.  In  the  Biblical  point  of  view,  human  life,  in  all  its 
operations,  is  centred  in  the  heart.  The  heart  is  the 
central  organ  of  the  physical  circulation ;  hence  the  ne- 
cessity for  strengthenmg  the  body  as  a  support  for  the 
heart  (33  'l?^,  Gen.  xviii,  5;  Judges  xix,  5;  Psa.  civ, 
15) ;  and  the  exhaustion  of  phj^sical  pov/er  is  called  a 
drj'ing  up  of  the  heart  (Psa.  cii,  5;  xxii,  15,  etc.).  So, 
also,  is  the  heart  the  centre  of  spiritual  activity ;  for 
all  spiritual  aims,  whether  belonging  to  the  intellectu- 
al, moral,  or  pathological  spheres,  are  elaborated  in  the 
heart,  and  again  carried  out  by  the  heart.  In  fact,  the 
whole  life  of  the  soul,  in  the  lower  and  sensual,  as  well 
as  in  the  higher  spheres,  has  its  origin  in  the  heart 
(Prov.  iv,  23, "  For  out  of  it  are  the  issues  of  life").  In 
order  to  follow  this  train  of  thought,  and  to  establish  in 
a  clearer  light  the  Biblical  view  of  the  heart,  it  Mill  be 
best  to  consider  the  relation  the  heart  bears  to  the  soid 
i^vx)),  TiiS3).  This  is  one  of  the  difficult  questions  in 
Biblical  psychology ;  Olshausen  (in  the  A  hh.  de  naturoe 
humano}  trichotomia,  opusc.  theol.  p.  159)  says,  "  Omnium 
longe  difficillimum  est  acciu-ate  definire  quidnam  discri- 
men  in  N.T.  inter  ^vxi'iv  et  Kapciav  intercedat."  Nev- 
ertheless, the  task  is  facilitated  by  the  fact  that  there  is 
essential  agreement  on  this  point  in  the  anthropologies 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament. 

(1)  We  first  note  that,  while,  as  before  said,  the  heart 
is  the  centre  of  all  the  functions  of  the  soid's  life,  the 
terms  "  heart"  and  "  soul"  are  often  used  interchangea- 
bly in  Scripture.  Thus,  in  Deut.  vi,  5  (compare  Jlatt. 
xxii,  37;  Mark  xii,  30,  33;  Luke  x,  27),  and  xxvi,  16, 
we  are  commanded  to  love  God  and  obey  his  com- 
mandments with  all  onr  heart  and  all  our  soul  (com- 
pare 1  Chron.  xxviii,  9) ;  the  union  of  the  faithfid, 
in  Acts  iv,  12,  is  desigmated  as  ijv  r)  KapSia  Kal  i) 
i^i»X»)  /^('«-  (In  these  passages,  as  in  others,  for  in- 
stance, Deut,  xi,  18  ;  xxx,  2  ;  Jer.  xxxii,  41,  there 
is,  moreover,  to  be  noticed  that  the  heart  is  always 
named  first.)  Thus  the  indecision  and  division  of  the 
inner  life  can  be  designated  either  by  St-^vxoc  (James  i, 
8)  or  by  icapSia  liOGr).  It  is  said  of  both  ayj'i^ttv  Kcp- 
Siac  (James  iv,  8)  and  ayvi^tiv  "tj^vxas  (1  T^t.  i,  22) ; 
also  i"CiS3  T|2D  (Psa.  xlii,  5;  comp.  Job  xxx,  16)  and 
ia^  T(|T^  (Lam.  ii,10;  Psa.  lxii,9),  the  self-impcUing 
to  the  love  of  God  applies  as  well  to  the  soid  (Psa. 
ciii)  as  to  the  0*^2^  J? ,  of  which  the  heart  is  the  centre, 
etc.  But  in  the  majority  of  passages,  where  either  the 
heart  or  the  soul  are  separately  spoken  of,  the  term 
"  heart"  can  either  not  be  exchanged  at  all  for  the  term 
"  sold,"  or  else  only  with  some  modification  in  the  mean- 
ing. 

(2)  Note  also  the  following  fundamental  distinction : 
The  soul  is  the  bearer  of  the  personahty  (i.  e.  of  the  ego, 
the  proper  self)  of  man,  in  virtue  of  the  indwelling  spirit 
(Prov.  XX,  27 ;  1  Cor.  ii,  11),  but  j'et  is  not  itself  thcyje?- 
son  of  man;  the  heart,  on  the  contrarj^  (the  "^2  '^l^'l'^lj 
Prov.  XX,  27),  is  the  ]ilace  ^vhere  the  process  of  self-con- 
sciousness is  developed,  in  which  the  soid  finds  itself, 
and  thus  becomes  conscious  of  its  actions  and  impres- 
sions as  its  own  ("  in  corde  actiones  auimiB  humans  ad 
ipsam  redeunt,"  as  is  concisely  and  correctly  said  by 
Koos  in  his  Fundam.  psychol.  ex  s.  scr.,  1769,  p.  99).  Ac-= 
cordingly  the  soul,  not  the  heart,  is  spoken  of  when  the 
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whole  human  being  as  such,  and  his  physical  or  spiritu- 
al welfare  or  perdition  arc  meant.  This  is  seen  on  com- 
parijlg  such  passages  as  Job  xxxiii,  18,  '22, 28 ;  Psa.  xciv, 
17 ;  and  the  expressions  of  tlie  N.  T.  7rfpi7roi>j<nc  ^vxng 
(Heb.x,89);  aTToXscrai  r*/i^  i/'UX/'/v  (Mark  viii, 35;  comp. 
Matt.  X,  39 ;  James  i,  21)  ;  awrmVia  ilvxiSJv  (1  Pet.  i,  9) ; 
avdvavaiv  ivoinKitv  toIq  ipvxnT^c  (^latt.  xi,  29).  The 
soul  being  the  subject  of  salvation  (]Matt.  xvi,  2G),  it  is 
said,  in  regard  to  the  carnal  desires,  which  endanger  its 
salvation,  tliat  they  ii-ar  ofjainst  the  stud,  OTpaTtvovrca 
KUTci  rijg  ^}/vx>i^  (1  Tet.  ii,  11 ;  comp.  Prov.  vi,  26).  In 
all  those  passages  it  were  impossible  to  substitute  sb 
or  Kap£ia,  for  d33  or  ^jyvxi'l ;  nor  can  we  make  the  tTri- 
(TK0T70Q  Tuiv  (pvxi^v  (1  I'ct.  ii,  25)  equivalent  to  the 
KnpSioyvuxrrrjg  (Acts  i,  24) ;  nor  coidd  we  substitute 
"  heart"  for  "  soul"  with  regard  to  the  oath  in  2  Cor. 
i,  23) ;  neither  can  iab  be  said  of  the  T^i""  "3:?  (Psa. 
xxii,  30),  instead  of  fl^n  S<b  ir23,  for  1323  H^PI 
(Psa.  xxii,  27;  Ixix,  33)  has  an  essentially  different 
meaning  from  CS.3  nri^n  (comp.  Jer.  xxxviii,  17,  20). 
AVhen  Nabal  lost  consciousness  in  consequence  of  fear, 
liis  soul  still  dwelt  in  him  (see  Acts  xx,  10) ;  but  yet,  ac- 
cording to  1  Sam.  XXV,  37,  his  heart  died  within  him. 
When  fear  suspends  consciousness  the  heart  fails  (Gen. 
xlii,  26).  On  the  other  hand,  i'^ 33  nxii';;  (Cant,  v,  6), 
which  commentators  combine  with  33  N^^,  has  an  en- 
tirely different  meaning,  namely,  that  the  very  self  of 
the  lover  draws  the  beloved  after  it.  Jloreover,  when 
expressing  inward  contemplation,  some  feeling  or  action 
taking  place  within  man,  the  elaboration  of  a  plan  or 
resolution,  we  find  almost  invariably  the  heart  named, 
and  not  the  sonl  (Poos,  Fundam.  psijchol. :  "  Dum  ipsa 
[anima]  sibi  aliquid  ostendit  ac  proponit,  ad  cor  suum 
loqui  dicitur ;  dum  suarum  actionum  sibi  conscia  est  et 
illarum  innocentiam  vel  turpitudinem  ipsa  sentit,  id  ad 
cor  refertur.  Anima  humana  ut  'ipvx>'i  suavia  appetit, 
lit  spiritus  scrutatur,  etc.,  sed  quatenus  cor  habet,  ipsa 
novit,  S3  hoc  agere  et  ideas  retlexas  habet").  To  this 
head  belong  the  expressions  S'l'^-  233  US  (Deut.  viii, 
5);  ilh-h^  2"^">rn  (Isa.  xliv,  19,  et'c.) ;  I'sb-bx  'n^N 
(this  is  even  applied  to  God,  Gen.  viii,  21) ;  "'SbD  fi"'?^ 
•^Sb  CSi,  ■'2333,  33  hv  n-ib,  333  ni-iSbp  (Psa. 
Ixxiii,  7);  33  "'DT^'^  (Prov.  xvi,  1)  (for  the  particu- 
lars of  these,  see  a  lexicon) ;  among  the  expressions  of 
the  X.T.3-i(T.Jat  iv  ry  icapciqi  (Luke  i,6fi) ;  ti'crvfidaSrai 
lu  Tctlg  KnpSiaig  (jNlatt.  ix,  4) ;  SiaXoylCKycai  iv  Kap- 
Siaig  (Luke  iii,  15 ;  Mark  ii,  8;  comp.  Luke  xxiv,  28) ; 
(3ov\ai  Twv  KapciiLv  (1  Cor.  iv,  5,  etc.). 

(3)  But  the  heart  is  not  merely  the  organ  of  pure  inward 
self-consciousness,  but  also  of  all  the  functions  of  percep- 
tion in  general,  so  that  33,  in  a  restricted  sense,  acquires 
the  signitication  of  mind  or  understanding ;  for  instance, 
333  i"J3X,  viri  cordati  (Job  xxxiv,  10) ;  3b  "j-'N;  =b:a 
(Jer.ii,21;  comp.  Prov.  xvii,  16) ;  also  of  God  ns  T^aS 
33  (Job  xxxvi,  5) ;  3b  3n"l  (1  Kings  v,  9).  The  passage 
Psa.  cxix,  32,  and  the  very  variously  interpreted  passage 
2  Kings  v,  26,  are  also  to  be  understood  in  that  manner. 
The  Sept.,  therefore,  often  translates  3b  simply  by  vovq 
(Exod.  vii,  23 ;  Isa.  x,  7,  etc.).  On  the  close  connection 
between  these  two  views,  see  Beck,  C/irisll.  Lekru-issen- 
sckaft  {i,23S).  There  are,  of  course,  exceptions.  The 
sold  is  also  presented  as  the  subject  of  perception  (Prov. 
xix,  2;  Psa.  cxxxix,  14) ;  the  thoughts  which  influence 
man  are  also  called  the  language  and  thoughts  of  the 
soiU  (Lam.  iii,  20,  24;  1  Sam.  xx,  4).  The  soul  is  the 
seat  of  imagination  (Esth.  iv,  13),  the  place  where  coun- 
sel is  taken  (Psa.  xiii,  2  sq.).  Yet  such  passages  are 
comparatively  few  (comp.  Delitzsch.  §  xii).  and  even  in 
them  the  soul  sometimes  appears  to  be  mentioned,  as  in 
the  last-named  passage,  onl}'  in  consequence  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  second  expression  in  the  parallelisms. 

(4)  On  the  other  hand,  the  disDositiou  of  mind  and  pas- 


sion are  as  often  attributed  to  the  soul  as  to  the  heart, 
according  as  they  are  considered  either  as  pervatling 
the  whole  personahty  of  man,  or  a  disposition  governing 
the  whole  inner  nature  of  man.  It  is  said  in  INIatt.  xxvi, 
38,  TTtpiXvTTOQ  ioTiv  li/  4'^X'I  f^^v  ;  John  xii,  27, »)  \pvxil 
fiov  TiTupaKTm ;  while  in  John  :sx\,  6,  it  says  i)  iinri] 
TmrXijpujKev  ufiuiv  Tt)v  Kapciav  (comp.Kom.  ix,  2) ;  xvi, 
I,  l-ti)  TupaaaiaBd)  vftiov  »'/  Kaocia;  2  Cot.  ii,  4,  BXiipig 
Kai  (Tin'ox))  Kapciag,  etc.  We  find  also  grief  and  care, 
fear  and  terror,  joy  and  confidence,  etc.,  attributed  in- 
ilifferently  to  the  heart  or  to  the  soul  in  the  OT.  (see 
Deut.  xxviii,65;  Prov.  xii,  25;  Eccles.  xi,  10;  Jer.  xv, 
16 ;  1  Sam.  ii,  1 ;  Psa.  xxviii,  7 ;  Exod.  xxiii,  9  (where 
Luther  translates  "dSS  by  heart) ;  Psa.  vi,  4;  xlii,  6,  7; 
Isa.  Lxi,  10;  Psa.  Ixii,  2;  cxxxi,  2;  cxvi,  7).  Custom 
has  here  established  arbitrary  distinctions  between  the 
different  expressions:  thus  1^"a  and  its  derivatives  are 
generally  connected  M-ith  ^£3,  and  tTOb  and  its  deriv- 
atives with  3b.  The  passage  Prov.  xiv,  10  is  of  espe- 
cial interest  in  this  respect.  On  the  contrary,  we  find 
wS3  instead  of  33  wlien  speaking  of  those  functions  in 
which  the  subject  is  apprehended  as  acting  on  an  object. 
A  remarkable  passage  in  this  sense  is  found  in  Jer.  iv, 
19 :  the  soid  hears  the  noise  of  war,  and  the  heart  ie 
pained  and  grieved  by  it  (in  an  entirely  different  sense 
we  find  ^'^3"j  3b,  1  Kings  iii,  9).  Here  we  must,  how- 
ever, notice  that,  as  Delitzsch  (p.  162)  very  correctly 
remarks,  in  the  conception  of  i:J33,  \pvxrij  the  idea  of  de- 
sire is  evidentl}^  prevalent  over  all  others.  All  the  im- 
pulses by  which  human  actions  are  governed  (see  Exod, 
XXXV,  5, 22,  29),  the  disposition  of  mind  which  regulates 
them,  the  wishes,  desires,  etc.,  originate  in  the  heart 
(comp.  Ezek.  xi,  21;  xx,  16;  xxxiii,  31 ;  Deut.  xi,  16; 
Job  xxxi,  7,  9,27;  Psa.  Ixvi,  18  ;  Prov.  vi,  25;  Matt.v,- 
28) ;  but  as  soon  as  the  disposition  of  the  will  turns  to 
an  outward  manifestation  of  the  desires,  the  ^33,  i/vxT], 
comes  into  play.  Yet  the  root  MIX  and  its  derivatives 
are  almost  exclusively  connected  with  UE3  (only  in  Psa. 
xxi,  3  do  we  find  3b  r>^Xn  ;  comp.  imBv'niai.  rwv  Kap- 
SiMV,  Eom.  i,  24 ;  see  other  passages,  like  Psa.  Ixxxiv,  3 ; 
cxix,  20,  81 ;  Isa.  xxvi,  8,  9 ;  Jer.  xxii,  7).  We  even 
find  dS3  used  sometimes  to  signify  the  desire  itself,  as 
particularly  in  Eccl.  vi,  7,  9.  Thus  we  can  explain 
d33  3in-ll7  (Isa.  V,  14;  Hab.  ii,5;  Prov.  xiii,  2)  and 
■l,"33  301  (Prov.  xxviii,  25) ;  the  latter  is  distinct  from 
33  30*1  (Psa.  ci,  5),  which  Ewald  erroneously  trans- 
lates by  "  covetous  heart,"  while  in  Prov.  xxi,  4  it  sig- 
nifies the  advancing  certainty. 

2.  From  the  foregoing  explanations  we  can  deduce 
the  ethical  and  religious  signification  of  the  word  fiearf. 
(1)  As  the  heart  is  the  home  of  the  personal  life,  the 
workshop  where  all  personal  appropriation  and  elabora- 
tion of  spiritual  tilings  have  their  seat,  it  follows  that 
the  moral  and  religious  development  of  man — in  fact,  his 
whole  moral  personality,  is  also  centred  in  it.  Only  that 
which  has  entered  the  heart  constitutes  a  possession,  hav- 
ing a  moral  wortli,  while  only  that  ^vhich  comes  from  the 
heart  is  a  moral  jiroduct.  From  the  nature  and  contents 
of  the  heart,  by  a  law  of  natural  connection — similar  to 
tliat  which  exists  between  the  tree  and  its  fruits  (Matt. 
xii,  33  sq.) — results  the  individual's  course  of  hfe  as  a 
whole;  and  from  them  all  his  personal  acts  derive  their 
character  and  moral  signification.  Hence  Ik  Kapciag  is 
applied  to  whatever  is  of  a  real  moral  nature  in  contra- 
distinction from  mere  outward  appearance  (Rom.  vi,  17 ; 
comp.  IMatt.  xv,  8 ;  1  Tim.  i,  5).  Even  in  sjieaking  of  God 
we  find  it  said,  in  order  to  express  the  distinction  between 
what  is  essential  to  his  nature  and  the  appearance  as 
perceived  by  man,  "He  doth  not  lab's  u-dlinr/b/  afflict" 
(Lam.  iii,  33).  That  the  divine  judgment  on  man  wiU  be 
directed  by  what  he  is,  not  by  what  he  may  appear  to  be, 
is  described  as  a  looking  upon  his  heart  (1  Sam.  xvi,  7 ; 
Jer.  XX,  12) ;  a  knowing  or  trying  of  the  heart  (1  Kings 
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viii,  39 ;  Luke  xvi,  15 ;  Prov.  xvii,  3 ;  Psa.  vii,  10 ;  xvii, 
3 ;  Jer.  xi,  20).  Therefore  also  man  is  designated  ac- 
cording to  his  heart  in  all  that  relates  to  liabitual  moral 
qualities;  thus  we  read  of  a  wise  heart  (1  Kings  v,  12; 
Prov.  X.  8,  etc.),  a  pure  heart  (Psa.  xli,  12 ;  Matt,  v,  8 ; 
1  Tim.  i,  5;  2  Tim.  ii,  22),  an  upright  and  righteous 
heart  (Gen.  XX,  5, 6;  Psa.xi,2;  Lxxviii,72;  ci,  2),  a  sin- 
gle heart  (Eph.  v,  5 ;  Col.  iii,22),  a  pious  and  good  heart 
(Luke  viii,  15),  a  lowly  heart  (Matt,  xi,  29),  etc.  In  aU 
these  places  it  would  be  difficiUt  to  introduce  \l3?,3  or 

(2)  Wc  must  also  obser\'e  that  the  original  divine  rule 
of  conduct  for  man  was  implanted  in  his  heart,  and  there- 
fore the  heart  is  the  seat  of  tlie  avvtiSriaiQ,  or  conscience, 
which  has  a  mission  to  proclaim  that  rule  (Rom.  ii,  15). 
All  subsequent  divine  revelations  were  also  directed  to 
the  heart  (Deut.  vi,  6) ;  so  the  law  demands  that  God 
should  be  loved  with  the  whole  heart,  and  then,  as  though 
by  radiation  from  this  centre,  with  the  whole  soul  (comp. 
Deut.  xi,  18 ;  Psa.  cxix,  11,  etc.).  The  teaching  of  wis- 
dom also  enters  the  heart,  and  from  thence  spreads  its 
healing  and  vivify  mg  influence  through  the  whole  organ- 
ism (Prov.  iv,  21-23).  The  prophetic  consolations  must 
speak  to  the  heart  (Isa.  xl,  2),  in  contradistinction  from 
such  consolations  as  do  not  reach  the  bottom  of  human 
natiu-e ;  thus  also,  in  INIatt.  xiii,  9 ;  Luke  viii,  15,  we  find 
the  heart  described  as  the  gromad  on  which  the  seed  of 
the  divine  "Word  is  to  be  sowed.  That  which  becomes 
assimilated  to  the  heart  constitutes  the  Bijcravpog  r/jc 
icapciag  (Matt,  xii,  35).  This,  however,  may  not  only 
be  dyaBug,  but  also  Trovj/pof ;  for  the  human  heart  is 
not  only  a  recipient  of  divine  principles  of  life,  but  also 
of  evil. 

(3)  In  opposition  to  the  superficial  doctrine  which 
jnakcs  man  in  regard  to  morals  an  indifferent  being.  Scrip- 
ture presents  to  us  the  doctrine  of  the  natiu-al  wicked- 
ness of  the  human  heart,  the  SP  "i^li  (Gen.  viii,  21),  or, 
more  completel}',  ^21)^  D?  Plisdnp  (vi,  5;  compare  1 
Chron.  xxviii,9),  and  considers  sin  as  having  penetrated 
the  centre  of  life,  from  whence  it  contaminates  its  whole 
course,  "llow  can  ye, being  evil,  speak  good  things? 
for  out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart  the  mouth  speak- 
eth"  (Matt,  xii,  34;  comp.  Eccles.  viii,  11 ;  Psa.  Ixxiii, 
7) ;  and  those  things  which  come  out  of  the  heart  defile 
the  man  (IMatt.  xv,  18).  The  heart  is  described  as  "  de- 
ceitful (or,  more  properly,  ip'S,  crooked,  the  opposite  of 
^'C\  slraif)ht)  above  all  things,  and  desperately  wick- 
ed" (CliN)  (Jer.  xvii,  9) ;  so  that  God  alone  can  thor- 
oughly sound  the  depths  of  its  wickcchiess  (compare  1 
John  iii,  20).  Hence  the  prayer  in  Psa.  cxxxix,  23.  In 
this  natural  state  of  unsusccptibiUty  for  good  the  heart 
is  called  uncircumcised.  5"i^  (Numb.  xxvi,41 ;  compare 
Deut.  X,  IG;  Ezek.  xliv,  9).  INIan,  frightened  at  the 
manifestation  of  divine  holiness,  may  take  within  him- 
self the  resolution  of  fulfilling  the  divine  commands 
(Deut.  V,  24) ;  yet  the  divine  voice  complains  (v,  29), 
"Oh  that  there  were  such  a  heart  in  them  that  they 
would  fear  me !"  etc.  Therefore  the  whole  Revelation  has 
for  its  object  to  change  the  heart  of  man ;  and  its  whole 
aim  is  to  destroy,  by  virtue  of  its  divine  efficacy,  the  un- 
suseeptibility  ("  stupiditas,  (jua  centrum  animre  laborat," 
as  Roos  expresses  it,  p.  153)  and  the  antagonism  of  the 
heart,  an<l  to  sulistitutc  for  them  the  fear  of  (Jod  in  the 
heart  (Jir.  xxxii,40\  so  that  the  law  may  be  admitted 
(Jer.  xxxi.  33).  This  is  the  effect  of  thc'oiiorations  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  whose  workings,  as  shown  in  the  <).  T., 
point  to  the  regeneration  of  the  heart  in  redemption 
(Ezek.  xxxvi,26  sq.;  xi,  19),  transforming  the  prophets 
into  new  creatures  by  means  of  a  change  of  heart  (1 
Sam.  X,  0, 9),  and  implanting  a  willingness  to  obey  (lod's 
law  in  the  pious  (Psa.  Ii,  12-14). 

(4)  ( )n  the  part  of  man,  the  process  of  salvation  begins 
in  the  heart  by  the  faith  awakened  by  the  testimony  of 
revelation ;  which,  as  giving  a  new  direction  to  the  inner 
life,  belongs  entirely  to  the  sphere  of  the  heart,  and  is  de- 


scribed as  a  fastening  (according  to  the  original  mean- 
ing of  "ptXtl),  a  strengthening  ("j^irNn,  Psa.  xxvii, 
14 ;  xxxi,  24),  a  supporting  of  the  heart  (comp.  partic- 
ularly Psa.  cxii,  7)  on  the  ground  which  is  God  him- 
self, the  32b  ^rJ.  (Psa.  Lxxiii,  26).  The  N.  T.  says  in 
the  same  manner :  KapSicj.  iziaTivtrai  (Rom.  x,  9,  10), 
■Kiarivtiv  i?  oXjjc  '"'/C  Kapciaq;  faith  is  a  fii)  diuKpi- 
veaSrai  iv  KapSi^  (INIark  xxi,  23).  God  purifies  the 
heart  by  faith  in  Christ  (Acts  xv,  9),  for  by  the  sprink- 
ling of  the  blood  of  atonement  the  heart  is  rid  of  the 
bad  conscience  (Heb.  x,  22;  compare  1  John  iii,  19-21), 
and  the  love  of  God  is  shed  in  it  by  the  Holy  Ghost 
(Rom.  V,  5).  The  same  spirit  also  seals  in  the  heart 
the  assiu-ance  of  being  a  child  of  God  (2  Cor.  i,  22) ;  the 
heart  becomes  the  abode  of  Christ  (Eph.  iii,  16),  is  pre- 
served in  Christ  (Col.  iii,  15;  Phil,  iv,  7),  and  strength- 
ened in  sanctification  (1  Thes.  iii,  13,  etc.). 

When,  on  the  contrarj',  mar.  rejects  the  testimony  of 
revelation,  the  heart  becomes  hardened,  turns  to  stone 
(ndpn,  Psa.  xcvi,  8 ;  Prov.  xxviii,  14 ;  ySiit.,  2  Chron. 
xx-xvi,  13;  p;^,  Exod.  iv,  21 ;  133,  1  Sam.' vi,  G),  for 
which  we  find  it  also  said  that  the  heart  is  shut  (Isa. 
xliv,  18),  made  fat  (Isa.  vi,  10 ;  compare  Psa.  cxix,  70). 
In  the  N.  Test,  we  find  vrupwatg  Kapciag  (Mark  iii,  5 ; 
Eph.  iv,  18) ;  (Tic\r]poKapSia  (Matt,  xix,  8,  etc.).  The 
most  imiwrtant  passage  in  this  respect  is  Isa.  vi,  10, 
where  we  find  it  particularly  stated  how  the  unsuscepti- 
ble heart  renders  one  unable  to  see  the  work  of  God,  to 
hear  his  Word,  and  how  this  inability'  reacts  on  the 
heait,  and  renders  its  state  incurable. 

3.  Finally,  the  question  of  the  position  the  heart,  as 
centre  of  the  spiritual  hfe  of  the  soul,  holds  in  regard  to 
the  heart,  considered  as  the  centre  of  the  organic  (phys- 
ical) life,  cannot  be  fully  treated  except  in  a  thorough  in- 
vestigation of  the  relations  between  the  bodj-  and  soul  in 
general.  We  will  only  remark  here  that  the  Scriptures 
not  only  draw  a  parallel  betu\i  n  the  Iiody  and  the  soul, 
by  virtue  of  which  the  bodily  .•l(■tillll^  arc  considered  as 
sj'mbols  of  the  spiritual,  but  alsn  establish  the  position 
that  the  soid,  which  is  the  bearer  of  the  personality,  is 
the  same  which  directs  also  the  life  and  actions;  and 
thus  the  bodily  organs,  in  their  higher  functions,  become 
its  adjimcts.  Now,  in  view  of  the  well-known  fact  that 
emotions  and  sufferings  affect  the  physical  economy— 
for  example,  that  the  pulsations  of  the  heart  are  affected 
bj'  them — no  one  will  consider  it  a  mere  figure  of  speech 
when  the  Psalmist  says,  "My  heart  was  hot  within  me" 
(Psa.  xxxix,  3),  or  Jeremiah  speaks  of  "  a  burning  fire 
shut  up  in  his  bones"  (Jer.  xx,  9 ;  comp.  iv.  19  ;  xxiii,  9). 
But  there  is  one  point  worthy  of  special  attention  in 
P>iblical  anthropology,  namely,  the  specific  relation  the 
Bible  establishes  between  certain  parts  of  the  bodily  or- 
ganism and  particular  actions  (see  what  Delitzsch,  Bib- 
lical Psychology,  §  12, 13,  deduces  from  the  Biblical  sig- 
nification of  the  D"'3:ri'^,  the  livei;  the  kidneys),  and  then 
the  part  attributed  to  the  heart  in  knowledge  and  will, 
considered  aside  from  the  head  and  brain.  It  is  well 
known  that  all  antiquity  agreed  with  the  Biblical  views 
in  these  respects.  In  regard  to  Homer's  doctrine,  see 
Niigelsbach's  Homer.  Thcolofjie,  p.  332  sq.  We  may  also 
on  this  point  recall  the  expressions  cordatvs,  recordari, 
vecors,  excors,  etc.  (see  especially  Cicero,  Tusc.  i,  9,  18, 
and  Plato,  Phwd.  c.  45,  and  the  commentators  on  these 
Iiassages).  As  Delitzsch  correctly  observes,  tlie  spiritu- 
al signification  of  the  heart  cannot  be  traced  back  to  it 
from  the  mere  fact  of  its  being  the  central  organ  of  the 
circulation.  The  manner  in  which  that  writer  has  made 
use  of  the  phenomena  of  somnambulism  to  explain  this 
is  deser\-ing  of  due  notice,  yet  physiology  has  thus  far 
been  unable  to  throw  any  light  on  the  subject.— Oehler, 
in  Herzog,  Peal-Enq/llop.  vi,  15  sq. 

4.  The  heart  expresses  the  middle  of  anything :  "Tyre 
is  in  the  heart,"  in  the  midst,  "of  the  sea"  (Ezek.  xxvii, 
4).  "  We  will  not  fear,  though  the  mountains  be  car- 
ried into  the  heart  of  the  sea"  (Psa.  xlvi,  2).  "As  Jo- 
nah was  three  days  and  three  nights  in  the  whale's 
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belly,  so  shall  the  Son  of  man  be  three  clays  and  three 
iiigiits  in  the  heart  of  the  earth"  (Rlatt.  xii,  40).  J\Io- 
ses,  spealiing  to  the  Israelites,  says,  "And  the  mountain 
burnt  with  tire,  unto  the  heart  of  heaven ;"  the  tiame 
rose  as  high  as  the  clouds  (Calmet,  s.  v.). 

To  "say  in  one's  heart"  is  a  Hebrew  expression  for 
thiithimi  (I'sa.  x,  6;  xiv,  1).     See  Soul. 

5.  Of  special  religious  importance  are  the  following 
practical  uses  of  the  word  : 

Ilanbiess  of  heart  is  "  that  state  in  which  a  sinner  is 
inclined  to  and  actually  goes  on  in  rebellion  against 
God.  This  state  evidences  itself  by  light  views  of  the 
evil  of  sin;  partial  acknowledgment  and  confession  of 
it;  frequent  commission  of  it;  pride  and  conceit;  in- 
gTatitude;  unconcern  about  the  Word  and  ordinances 
of  God ;  inattention  to  divine  providences ;  stifling  con- 
victions of  conscience ;  shimning  reproof;  presumption, 
and  general  ignorance  of  divine  things." 

Keeping  the  heai-t  is  "  a  duty  enjoined  in  the  sacred 
Scriptures.  It  consists,  says  Flavel,  in  the  diligent 
and  constant  use  and  improvement  of  all  hoh"-  means 
and  duties  to  preserve  the  soul  from  sin,  and  maintain 
communion  with  God ;  and  this,  he  properly  observes, 
supposes  a  previous  work  of  sanctification,  which  hath 
Bct  the  heart  right  by  giving  it  a  new  bent  and  incli- 
nation. 1.  It  includes  frequent  observation  of  the  frame 
i)f  the  heart  (Psa.  Ixxvii,  6).  2.  Deep  humiliation  for 
heart  evils  and  disorders  (2  Chron.  xxxii,  2G).  3.  Ear- 
liest supplication  for  heart  purifying  and  rectifying 
grace  (I'sa.  xix,  12).  4.  A  constant  holy  jealousy  over 
our  hearts  (Prov.  xxvii,  14).  5.  It  includes  the  realiz- 
ing of  God's  presence  with  us,  and  setting  him  before 
us  (i'sa.  xvi,  8;  Gen.  xvii,  1).  This  is,  1.  The  hardest 
Work ;  heart  work  is  hard  work  indeed.  2.  Constant 
work  (Exod.  xvii,  12).  3.  The  most  important  work 
(Prov.  xxiii,  26).  This  is  a  duty  which  should  he  at- 
tended to  if  we  consider  it  in  connection  icith,  1.  The  honor 
of  God  (Isa.  Ixvi,  3).  2.  The  sincerity  of  our  profession 
(2  Kings  x,  31;  Ezek.  xxxii,  31,  32).  3.  The  beauty 
of  our  conversation  (Prov.  xii,  20 ;  Psa.  xlv,  1).  4.  The 
comfort  of  our  soids  (2  Cor.  xiii,  5).  5.  The  improve- 
ment of  our  graces  (Psa.  Ixiii,  5,  G).  6.  The  stability  of 
our  souls  ill  the  hour  of  temptation  (1  Cor.  xvi,  13). 
The  seasons  in  ivhich  u-e  should  more  particularhj  Iceep 
our  hearts  are,  1.  The  time  of  our  prosperity  (Deut.  vi, 
10,  12).  2.  Under  afflictions  (Heb.  vii,  5,  G).  3.  The 
time  of  Sion's  troubles  (Psa.  xlvi,  1,  4).  4.  In  the  time 
of  great  and  threatening  danger  (Isa.  xxvi,  20,  21).  5. 
Under  great  wants  (Phil,  iv,  G,  7).  G.  In  the  time  of 
duty  (Lev.  x,  3).  7.  Under  injuries  received  (Eom.  xii, 
17,  etc.).  8.  In  the  critical  hour  of  temptation  (Matt, 
xxvi,  41).  9.  Under  dark  and  doubting  seasons  (Ileb. 
xii,  8;  Isa.  1,  10).  10.  In  time  of  opposition  and  suffer- 
ing (1  Pet.  iv,  12,  13).  11.  The  time  of  sickness  and 
death  (Jer.  xlix,  11).  The  means  to  be  made  use  of  to 
keep  our  hearts  are,  1.  Watchfulness  (iMark  xiii,  37).  2. 
Examination  (Prov.  iv,  26).  3.  Prayer  (Luke  xviii,  1). 
4.  Reading  God's  Word  (.John  v,  39).  5.  Dependence 
on  divine  grace  (Psa.  Ixxxvi,  11).  See  Flavel,  On 
Keeping  the  Heart ;  Jamieson,  Sermons  on  the  Heart." 
-^Buck,  Theol.  Dictionary,  s.  v. 

Hearth  is  the  representative  in  the  Eng.  Version  of 
several  Heb.  words,  nx,  ach  (Sept.  t(T;)^a(oa,Yulg.  o?-;/- 
lu),  a  large  ;jof,  like  a  brazier  (Gesenius,  Thes.  p.  G9),  a 
portable  furnace  in  which  fire  was  kept  in  the  king's 
v>-lnter  aiiartment  (Jer.  xxxvi,  22,  28).  At  the  present 
day  the  Orientals  sometimes  make  use  of  such  stoves  in- 
stead of  fireplaces  for  warming  rooms ;  they  are  called 
in  Persian  and  Turkish  tannur.  They  have  the  form  of 
a  large  pitcher,  and  are  placed  in  a  cavity  smik  in  the 
middle  of  the  apartment.  When  the  fire  has  done 
burning,  a  frame  like  a  table  is  placed  over  the  pot,  and 
the  whole  is  then  covered  with  a  carpet ;  and  those  who 
wish  to  warm  themselves  sit  upon  the  floor,  and  thrust 
their  feet  and  legs,  and  even  the  lower  part  of  theii- 
bodies,  under  the  carpet.     "iTS,  kiyur',  a  fire-pan  or 


small  hasin  for  holding  fire  (Zech.  xii,  G ;  elsewhere  fot 
roasting  in,  1  Sam.  ii,  14;  or  generally  for  washing, 
"laver,"  Exod.  xxx,  18,  etc.).  "^I^l^,  moMd',  a  huni- 
inff  (as  rendered  in  Isa.  xxiii,  14),  hence  a  Jar/ot  as 
fuel  ("  hearth,"  Psa.  cii,  4) ;  and  from  the  same  root 
l^p^,  yakud'  (literally  kimUed),  a  burning  mass  upon  a 
hearth  (Isa.  xxx,  14).  The  Heb.  word  Thi.'J,  uyyoth'; 
Sept.  tyKpvtpiai,  refers  to  cakes  baked  in  the  ashes 
(Gen.  xviii,  G).  These  cakes  serve  in  the  East  at  the 
present  day  for  ordinary  food,  especially  upon  journeys 
and  in  haste.  By  the  hearth  we  are  to  understand, 
according  to  the  present  usage  in  the  East,  that  a  fire  is 
made  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  and,  when  the  bread  is 
ready  for  baking,  a  corner  of  the  hearth  is  swept,  the 
bread  is  laid  upon  it,  and  covered  with  ashes  and  em- 
bers; in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  tliey  turn  it.  Sometimes 
they  use  convex  jjlatcs  of  iron  (Arabic  tajen,  whence  the 
Gr.  r))yavov),  which  are  most  common  in  Persia  and 
among  the  nomadic  tribes,  as  being  the  easiest  way  of 
baking  and  done  with  the  least  expense,  for  the  bread 
is  extremely  thin  and  soon  prepared.  See  Bread. 
This  iron  plate  is  either  laid  on,  or  supported  on  legs 
above  the  vessel  sunk  in  the  ground,  which  forms  the 
oven.  See  Oven.  (Burckhardt,  Notes  on  lied,  i,  58 ; 
P.  della  Valle,  Viayrji,  i,  436 ;  Harmer,  Obs.  i,  477,  and 
note ;  Rauwolfif,  Travels,  ap.  Ray,  ii,  163 ;  Shaw,  Trav- 
els, p.  231;  Niebuhr,  ZJesc?-.  de  VAraUe,  p.  45;  Schleus- 
ner.  Lex.  Vet.  Test.  s.  v.  rljyavov ;  Gesenius,  s.  v.  iisy, 
p.  997).     See  Fike. 

He-Ass,  "^l^t!!,  chamor'  (Gen.  xii,  16;  elsewhere 
simply  "ass"),  the  general  designation  of  the  donkey 
(Exod.  xiii,  13,  etc.)  for  carrying  burdens  (Exod.  xiii, 
26)  and  ploughing  (Isa.  xxx,  24),  being  regarded  as  a 
patient  (Gen.  xlix,  14)  and  contented  animal  for  riding 
in  time  of  peace  (2  Sam.  xix,  27 ;  Zech.  ix,  9) ;  different 
from  the  proud  (Eccles.  x,  9)  and  warlike  horse  (Isa.  xx, 
16).  As  a  beast  of  burden,  it  was  eaten  only  in  times 
of  famine  (2  Kings  vi,  25).     See  Ass's  Head. 

Tlie  prohibition  of  the  use  of  horses  to  Israel  caused 
the  ass  to  be  held  in  higher  estimation  than  it  holds  in 
our  times.  It  was,  at  least  down  to  the  days  of  Solo- 
mon, the  principal  beast  of  burden.  But  Ave  must  not 
attribute  this  election  whoUy  to  the  absence  or  scarcity 
of  the  horse,  for  in  AVestem  Asia  the  ass  is  still  largely 
used  for  the  saddle.  Though  inferior  in  dignity  to  the 
horse,  he  is  still,  in  his  native  regions,  a  very  superior 
animal  to  the  poor,  weather-beaten,  stunted,  half-starved 
beast  of  our  commons.  Chardin  and  others  describe  the 
Arabian  ass  as  a  really  elegant  creatiu-e.  Tlie  coat  is 
smooth  and  clean,  the  carriage  is  erect  and  proud;  the 
limbs  are  clean,  well-formed,  and  muscular,  and  are  well 
thrown  out  in  walking  or  galloping.  Asses  of  this  Arab 
breed  are  used  exclusively  for  the  saddle,  and  are  im- 
ported into  SjTia  and  Persia,  where  they  are  highly 
valued,  especiaUy  by  the  mollahs  or  la-nyers,  the  sheiks 
or  religious  teachers,  and  elderly  persons  of  the  opiUent 
classes.  They  are  fed  and  dressed  with  the  same  care 
as  horses,  the  head-gear  is  highly  ornamented,  and  the 
saddle  is  covered  with  a  fine  carpet.  They  are  active, 
spirited,  and  yet  sufficiently  docile.  Other  breeds  are 
equaUy  useful  in  the  more  humble  labors  of  ploughing 
and  carrj'ing  burdens.  White  asses,  distinguished  not 
only  by  their  color,  but  by  their  statiu-e  and  s}Tnmetrj% 
are  frequently  seen  in  Western  Asia,  and  are  always 
more  highly  esteemed  than  those  of  more  ordinary  hue. 
The  editor  of  the  Pictorial  Bible  says  that  these  "are 
usually  in  every  respect  tlie  finest  of  their  species,  and 
their  oAvners  certainly  take  more  pride  in  them  than  in 
any  other  of  their  asses.  They  sell  at  a  much  higher 
price ;  and  those  hackney  ass-men  who  make  a  liveli- 
hood by  hiring  out  their  asses  to  persons  who  want  a 
ride,  always  expect  better  pay  for  the  white  ass  than 
for  any  of  the  others."  After  describing  their  more 
highly  ornamented  trappings,  he  obser\'es,  "  But,  above 
all,  their  white  hides  are  fantastically  streaked  and  spot- 
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Modern  Egyptians  mounted  on  Asses. 
ted  with  the  red  stains  of  the  henna  plant,  a  barbarous 
kind  of  ornament  which  the  Western  Asiatics  are  fond 
of  ajiplyinK  to  their  own  beards,  and  to  the  manes  and 
tails  of  their  white  horses."     See  Horse. 

Tlie  constitution  of  the  ass  is  formed  for  a  drj-,  rugged 
region,  a  rocky  wilderness.  Its  hoofs  are  long,  hollow 
beneath,  with  very  sharp  edges,  a  peculiarity  which 
makes  it  sure-footed  in  ascending  and  descending  steep 
mountain  passes,  where  the  flat  hoof  of  the  horse  would 
be  insecure.  It  prefers  aromatic,  tlry,  prickly  herbs  to 
the  most  succulent  and  tender  grass ;  is  fond  of  rolling 
in  the  dry  dust;  suffers  but  little  from  thirst  or  heat; 
drinks  seldom  and  little ;  and  seems  to  have  no  sensible 
perspiration,  its  skin  being  hard,  tough,  and  insensitive. 
All  these  characters  suit  the  arid,  rocky  wildernesses  of 
Persia  and  AVestern  Asia,  the  native  country  of  this  val- 
uable animal. — Fairbairn.     See  Ass. 

Heat  (usually  DPI,  chCm,  flBH,  chummali',  or  >T2n, 
chcmah'),  besides  its  ordinary  meaning,  has  several  pe- 
culiar uses  in  Scripture.  In  laa.  xlix,  10,  and  Rev.  vii, 
10,  there  is  a  reference  to  the  burning  wind  of  the  des- 
ert, the  simoom  or  samkl,  described  by  travellers  as  ex- 
ceedingly pestilential  and  fatal.  It  is  highly  probable 
that  this  was  the  instrument  with  which  God  destroyed 
the  army  of  Sennacherib  (2  Kings  xix,  7,  35).  Its  ef- 
fects are  evidently  allii^led  to  in  Psa,  ciii,  15,  16,  and  in 
Jer.  iv,  1 1.  Thevenot  mentions  such  a  wind,  which  in 
1G5«  suflbcated  20,000  men  in  one  night,  and  another 
wliich  in  1()55  suffocated  4000  persons.  It  sometimes 
burns  up  the  com  when  near  its  maturity,  and  hence 
the  image  of  "  corn  blasted  before  it  be  grown  up,"  used 
in  2  Kings  xix,  26.  Its  effect  is  not  only  to  render  the 
air  extremely  liot  and  scorching,  but  to  iill  it  with  poi- 
sonous and  suffocating  vajiors.  The  most  violent  storms 
that  Judtca  was  subject  to  came  from  the  deserts  of 
Arabia.  "  Out  of  the  south  cometh  the  whirlwind,"  says 
Job  (xxxvii,  9) ;  "And  there  came  a  great  wind  from 
ihc  u-ildcmess"  (,Iob  i,  10).  Zcch.  ix,  14:  "And  Jeho- 
vah shall  aiijiear  over  them,  and  his  arrow  shall  go  forth 
as  the  liglitning;  and  the  Lord  Jehovah  shall  sound  the 
trumpet,  anifsball  march  in  tlie  whirlwinds  of  M,"  south:' 
The  91st  Psalm,  which  speaks  of  divine  protection,  de- 
scribes the  ])laguc  as  arrows,  and  in  those  winds  there 
are  observed  flashes  of  fire.  In  Numb,  xiii,  3,  the  place 
in  which  tlic  ))laguc  was  inflicted  ujion  the  Israelites  is 
for  that  reason  called  Tuhvrah,  i.  e.  a  burning.  A  plague 
is  called  ^2'!,  dther\  as  a  desert  is  called  "^a^"?,  mid- 
har',  because  those  winds  came  from  the  desert,  and  are 
real  plagues.  Tliis  hot  wind,  when  used  as  a  symbol, 
signifies  the  fire  oi perscciitinn,  or  else  some  prodigious 
wars  which  destroy  men.     For  wind  siguities  war ;  and 


scorching  heat  signifies  persecution  and  destruction.  Sa 
in  JMatt.  xiii,  6,  21,  and  Luke  viii,  6-13,  heat  is  tribula^ 
tion,  temptation,  or  jjersecution ;  and  in  1  Pet.  iv,  12, 
burning  tends  to  temptation.  A  gentle  heat  of  the  sun, 
according  to  the  Oriental  interpreters,  signifies  the  favor 
and  bounty  of  the  prince ;  but  great  heat  denotes  pun- 
ishment. Hence  the  burning  of  the  heavens  is  a  por- 
tent explained  in  Livy  (iii,  5)  of  slaughter.  Thus  in 
Psa.  cxxi,  6 :  "  The  sun  shall  not  smite  thee  by  day,  nor 
the  moon  by  night,"  is  in  the  next  place  explamed  thus : 
"  Jehovah  shall  preserve  thee  from  all  evil ;  he  shall  pre- 
serve thy  soul."— Wemyss.    See  Fire. 

Heath  0""l?)  area-',  Jer.  xvii,  6 ;  Sept.  djpiofivpi- 
„  //,  ^'ldg.  myricd ;  or  "iSJi"!?.,  aroer',  Jer.  xlviii,  6 ;  Sept. 
vi'oQ  dypioc,  peril,  by  reading  Ti"l^',  a  wild  ass;  Vulg. 
myricce)  has  been  variously  translated,  as  myrica,  tania- 
isl;  tamurin,\\\iiQ\\  is  an  Indian  tree,  the  tamarind; 
■etama,  that  is,  the  broom ;  and  also,  as  in  the  French 
and  English  versions,  hiilere,  heath,  which  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  incorrect  of  all,  though  Hasselquist  mentions 
finding  heath  near  Jericho,  in  SyTia,     Gesenius,  how- 
ever, renders  it  ruins  in  the  latter  of  the  above  pas- 
sages (as  in  Isa.  xvii,  2),  and  7ieedy  in  the  former  (as  in 
Psa.  cii,  18).     As  far  as  the  context  is  concemed,  some 
of  the  plants  named,  as  the  return  and  tamarisk,  woidd 
answer  very  well   [see  Tamarisk]  ;  but  the  Arabic 
name,  arar,  is  appUed  to  a  totaUj^  different  plant,  a  spe- 
cies of  juniper,  as  has  been  clearly  sho^vn  liy  Celsius 
{Jlierohot.  ii,  195),  who  states  that  Arias  jMontanus  is 
the  only  one  who  has  so  translated  the  Hebrew  in  the 
first  of  the  passages  in  question  (Jer.  xvii,  G):  "For  he 
shall  be  like  the  heath  in  the  desert,  and  shall  not  see 
when  good  cometh,  but  shall  inhabit  the  parched  places 
in  the  wilderness,  in  a  salt  land,  and  not  inhabited." 
Both  the  Heb.  words  are  from  the  root  ^'^T,  "  to  be 
naked,"  in  allusion  to  the  bare  nature  of  the  rocks  on 
which  the  juniper  often  grows  (comp.  Psa.  cii,  17,  r^SPl 
~i""l^"n, "  the  prayer  of  the  destitute,"  or  ill-clad).    Sev- 
eral species  of  juniper  are  no  doubt  fomid  in  SjTia  and 
Palestine.     See  Cedar  ;  Juniper.     Dr.  Robinson  met 
with  some  in  proceeding  from  Hebron  to  ivadj^  IMusa, 
near  the  romantic  pass  of  Nemela :  "  On  the  rocks  above 
we  foimd  the  juniper-tree,  Arabic  ar'ar ;  its  berries  have 
the  appearance  and  taste  of  the  common  juniper,  except 
that  there  is  more  of  the  aroma  of  the  pine.     These 
trees  were  ten  or  fifteen  feet  in  height,  and  hung  upon 
the  rocks  even  to  the  summits  of  the  cliffs  and  nectUes" 
(Bibl.  Researches,  ii,  506).    In  prf)ceeding  S.E.  he  states : 
"Large  trees  of  the  juniper  become  quite  common  in 
the  wadys  and  on  the  rocks."     It  is  mentioned  in  the 
same  situations  by  other  travellers,  and  is  no  doubt  com- 
mon enough,  particidarly  in  wild,  uncultivated,  and  of- 
ten inaccessible  situations,  and  is  thus  suitable  to  Jer. 
xlviii,  6 :  "  Flee,  save  your  lives,  and  be  like  the  heath 
in  the  wilderness." — Kitto.     This  appears  to  be  the  Ju- 
niperiis  Sabina,  or  savin,  M'ith  small  scale-like  leaves, 
which  are  pressed  close  to  the  stem,  and  which  is  de- 
scribed as  being  a  gloomy-looking  bush  inhabiting  the 
most  sterile  soil  (see  English  Cyclop.  N.  Hist,  iii,  311) ;  a 
character  which  is  obviously  well  suited  to  the  naked  or 
destitute  tree  spoken  of  by  the  prophet.     Rosenmiiller's 
explanation  of  the  Hebrew  word,  which  is  also  adopted 
by  iMaurer,  "qui  destitutus  versatur"  {Schol.  ad  Jer.  xvii, 
G),  is  very  unsatisfactory.     Not  to  mention  the  tamtness 
of  the  comparison,  it  is  evidently  contradicted  by  the  an- 
tithesis in  ver.  8:  "Cursed  is  he  that  trusteth  in  man 
...  he  shall  be  like  the  juniper  that  grows  on  the  bare 
rocks  of  the  desert :  Blessed  is  the  man  that  trusteth  in 
the  Lord  ...  he  shall  be  as  a  tree  plnnted  by  the  wa- 
ters."    The  contrast  between  the  shrub  of  the  arid  des- 
ert and  the  tree  growing  by  the  waters  is  very  striking; 
but  Kosenmuller's  interpretation  appears  to  us  to  spoil 
the   whole.      Even   more   unsatisfactory  is  IMichaelis 
{Supp.  Lex.  Heb.  p.  1971),  who  thinks  "Guinea-hens" 
{Nuniida  meleagris)  arc  intended!     Gesenius  {Thes.  p. 
1073-4)  understands  these  two  Heb.  terms  to  denote 
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"parietinte,  jedificia  eversa"  (ruins);  but  it  is  more  in 
accordance  with  the  scriptural  passages  to  suppose  that 
some  tree  is  intended,  which  explanation,  moreover,  has 
the  sanction  of  the  Sept.  and  Vidgate,  and  of  the  mod- 
ern use  of  a  kindred  Arabic  word.— Smith.  Modern 
travellers  do  not  mention  the  species;  but  those  which 
liave  been  named  as  growing  in  Palestine  are  the  riue- 
nician  juniper,  the  common  savin,  and  the  brown-l)er- 
ricd  juniper.  The  first  of  these  is  a  tree  of  about  twen- 
ty feet  high,  growing  with  its  branches  in  a  pyramidal 
form.  Kosenmiiller  states  that  "Forskal  found  it  fre- 
quently in  the  sandy  heaths  about  Suez.  The  caravans 
use  it  ibr  fuel."  The  species  best  kno\\-n  in  America  are 
the  conmion  red  cedar  {Jun.Virrjiniana)  and  the  Ber- 
muda cedar,  from  which  the  wood  of  lead-pencils  is  man- 
ufactured. They  all  have  long,  narrow,  prickly  leaves, 
and  bear  a  soft,  piilpy  bern,-,  from  which  a  carminative 
oil  is  extracted.  The  wood  is  light,  highly  odorous,  and 
verj'  durable.     See  Junipek. 

Heath,  Asa,  a  Blethodist  Episcopal  minister,  was 
born  at  Hillsdale,  N.  Y.,  Jidy  31, 177G.  His  parents  were 
CongiTgatii)nalists.  At  thirteen  he  was  converted,  mi- 
dcr  the  ministry  of  the  Rev.  F.  Garrettson  (q.  v.).  He 
began  to  preach  in  1797  on  Cambridge  Circuit,  N.  York, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  Sylvester  Hutchinson. 
In  1798  he  was  stationed  at  Pomfrct,  Conn.,  with  Dan- 
iel Ostrandcr.  In  1799  he  was  sent  to  the  province  of 
IMaine,  and  stationed  on  the  Kennebec  Circiut,  embra- 
cing all  the  territory  from  "\\'aterville  to  the  Canada  line, 
making  more  than  two  hundred  miles  travel  to  reach 
all  the  appointments.  In  l^SOO  l\)rtland  was  his  field  of 
labor;  1801,  Readtield ;  1802,  Falmouth;  180i-5,  Scar- 
boro' ;  in  1806  he  located  in  consequence  of  bodily  in- 
firmities. In  1818  he  re-entered  the  traveling  connec- 
tion, and  was  appointed  presiding  elder  of  Portland  dis- 
trict, which  position  he  occupied  for  three  years;  1821, 
Scarboro';  1822,  Kennebec;  in  1823  he  again  located, 
and  removed  to  Monmouth,  Me. ;  in  1827  he  re-entered 
the  travelling  ministry  again,  and  held  an  effective  re- 
lation to  the  Conference  fifteen  years.  In  1812  he  be- 
came superannuate,  and  this  relation  continued  until 
Sept,  1,  18G0,  when  he  died  in  peace.  As  a  preacher, 
he  was  sound  in  doctrine,  clear  in  exposition,  simple  yet 
forcible  in  illustration,  and  impressive  in  deliverv. — Zi- 
ons  Herald,  Oct.  5, 1860. 

Heathcote,  Ralph,  D.D.,  an  English  divine,  was 
born  in  1721,  and  died  May  28, 1795.  He  was  educated 
at  Jesus  College,  Cambridge;  took  orders,  and  in  1748 
was  made  vicar  of  Barkby,  near  Leicester;  assistant 
preacher  of  Lincoln's  Inn  in  1753 ;  succeeded  his  father 
as  vicar  of  Sileby  in  1765 ;  became  rector  of  Sawtrj-'-all- 
Saints,  Huntingdonshire,  in  176G ;  a  prebend  in  the  col- 
legiate church  in  Southwell  in  1768 :  and  in  1788  vicar- 
general  of  Southwell  Church.  Besides  works  on  other 
subjects,  he  wrote  Cursoi-y  Animadversions  upon  the  Mid- 
dletonian  Controversy  in  r/eneral  (1752)  : — Remarks  iipon 
Dr.  Chapman's  Charge  (1752) : — Letter  to  Rev.  T.  Fother- 
gill  (1753)  : — Sketch  of  Lord  BoUnghroke's  Philosoj^ht/ 
(1785, 8vo) : — The  Use  of  Reason  asserted  in  Matters  of 
Religion  (1755, 8vo;  and  a  defence  of  the  same,  in  1756, 
8vo)  : — Discourse  on  the  Being  of  God,  against  A  theists, 
in  two  Sermons  (being  the  only  ones  of  his  twenty-foiu: 
Boyle  sermons  which  he  published,  1763,  4to).  Dr. 
Heathcote  ^^TOte  several  articles  for  the  first  edition  of 
the  General Biogi-aphical  Dictionary,  and  assisted  Nich- 
ols in  editing  a  new  edition  of  the  same,  published  in 

1784,  12  vols.  8vo Allibone,  Diet,  of  Authors,  i,  814; 

Rose,  Xeui  Gen.  Biog.  Diet,  viii,  241 ;  Gentleman's  Maga- 
zine, Lxv,  Ixvi,  Ixxi.     (.J.  W.jNI.) 

Heathen.  The  Hebrew  word  115,  goy  (plur.  ^^'.i^. 
goyim'),  together  with  its  Greek  equi\-alent  'iOvoQ 
itOvtj),  has  been  somewhat  arbitrarily  rendered  '"na- 
tions," "gentiles,"  and  "heathen"  in  the  A.  Y.  It  will 
be  interesting  to  trace  the  manner  in  which  a  term,  pri- 
marily and  essentially  general  in  its  signification,  ac- 
quired that  more  restricted  sense  which  was  aftenvards 


attached  to  it.  Its  development  is  parallel  with  that 
of  the  Hebrew  people,  and  its  meaning  at  any  period 
may  be  taken  as  significant  of  their  relative  position 
with  regard  to  the  surrounding  nations. 

1.  While  as  yet  the  Jewish  nation  had  no  political 
existence,  goyim  denoted  generally  the  nations  of  the 
world,  especially  including  the  immediate  descendants 
of  Abraham  (Gen.  xviii,  18 ;  compare  Gal.  iii,  16).  The 
latter,  as  they  grew  in  numbers  and  importance,  were 
distingiushed  in  a  most  marked  manner  from  the  na- 
tions by  whom  they  were  surrounded,  and  were  pro- 
vided with  a  code  of  laws  and  a  religious  ritual  which 
made  the  distinction  still  more  pecidiar.  They  were 
essentially  a  separate  people  (Lev.  xx,  23) ;  separate  in 
habits,  morals,  and  religion,  and  bound  to  maintain  their 
separate  character  by  denunciations  of  the  most  terrible 
judgments  (Lev.  xxVi,  14-38 ;  Dent,  xxviii).  On  their 
march  through  the  desert  they  encountered  the  most 
obstinate  resistance  from  Amalek,  "chief  of  the  goyini" 
(Numb,  xxiv,  20),  in  whose  sight  the  deliverance  from 
Egj'pt  was  achieved  (Lev.  xxvi,  45).  During  the  con- 
quest of  Canaan,  and  the  subsequent  wars  of  extermina- 
tion which  the  Israelites  for  several  generations  carried 
on  against  their  enemies,  the  seven  nations  of  the  Ca- 
naanites,  Amorites,  Hittites,  Hivites,  Jebusites,  Penz- 
zites,  and  Girgashites  (Exod.  xxxiv,  24),  together  with 
the  remnants  of  them  who  were  left  to  prove  Israel 
(Josh,  xxiii,  13 ;  Judg.  iii,  1 ;  Psa.  Ixxviii,  55),  and  teach 
them  war  (Judg.  iii,  2),  received  the  especial  appella- 
tion of  rjoyim.  With  these  the  Israelites  were  forbidden 
to  associate  (Josh,  xxiii,  7) ;  intermarriages  were  pro- 
hibited (Josh,  xxiii,  12 ;  1  Kings  xi,  2) ;  and,  as  a  warn- 
ing against  disobedience,  the  fate  of  the  nations  of  Ca- 
naan was  constantly  kept  before  their  eyes  (Lev.  xviii, 
24, 25 ;  Deut.  xviii,  12).  They  are  ever  associated  with 
the  worship  of  false  gods  and  the  foul  practices  of  idol- 
aters (Lev.  xviii,  xx),  and  these  constituted  their  chief 
distinctions,  as  goyim^  fto™  ^ l^e  worshippers  of  the  one 
God,  the  people  of  Jehovah  (Numb,  xv,  41 ;  Deut.  xxviii, 
10).  This  distinction  was  maintained  in  its  full  force 
during  the  early  times  of  the  monarchy  (2  Sam.  vii,  23 ; 
1  Kings  xi,  4-8;  xiv,  24;  Psa.  cvi,  35).  It  was  from 
among  the  goyim,  the  degraded  tribes  Avho  submitted  to 
their  arms,  that  the  Israelites  were  permitted  to  piu-- 
chase  their  bond-ser\'ants  (Lev.  xxv,  44,  45),  and  this 
special  enactment  seems  to  have  had  the  effect  of  giv- 
ing to  a  national  tradition  the  force  and  sanction  of  a 
law  (comp.  Gen.  xxi,  15).  In  later  times  this  regidation 
was  strictly  adhered  to.  To  the  words  of  Eccles.  ii,  7, 
"  I  bought  men-servants  and  maid-servants,"  the  Tar- 
gum  adds,  "  of  the  children  of  Ham,  and  the  rest  of  the 
foreign  nations."  Not  only  were  the  Israelites  forbid- 
den to  intermarrj'  with  these  goyim,  but  the  latter  were 
virtually  excluded  from  the  possibility  of  becoming  nat- 
uralizeci.  An  Ammonite  or  Moabite  ^^-as  shut  out  from 
the  congregation  of  Jehovah  even  to  the  tenth  genera- 
tion (Deut.  xxiii,  3),  while  an  Edomitc  or  Egj-ptian  M-as 
admitted  in  the  third  (verses  7,  8).  The  necessity  of 
maintaining  a  separation  so  broadly  marked  is  ever  more 
and  more  manifest  as  we  follow  the  Israelites  through 
their  histon,-,  and  observe  their  constantly  recurring 
tendency  to  idolatry.  Offence  and  punishment  followed 
each  other  Avith  all  the  regularity  of  cause  and  effect 
(Judg.  ii,  12;  iii,  6-8,  etc.). 

2.  But,  even  in  early  Jewish  times,  the  tenn  goyim 
received  bj-  anticipation  a  significance  of  wider  range 
than  the  national  experience  (Lev,  xxvi,  33,  38 ;  Deu!.- 
XXX,  1),  and,  as  the  latter  was  gradually  developed  dur- 
ing the  prosperous  times  of  the  monarchy,  the  goyim 
were  the  surrounding  nations  generally,  with  Avhom  the 
Israelites  were  brought  into  contact  by  the  extension 
of  their  commerce,  and  whose  idolatrous  practices  they 
readily  adopted  (Ezek,  xxiii,  30;  Amos  v,  26).  Later 
still,  it  is  applied  to  the  Babylonians  who  took  Jerusa- 
lem (NTeh.  v,  8;  Psa.  Lxxix,  i,  6,  10),  to  the  destroyers 
of  Moab  (Isa.  xvi,  8),  and  to  the  several  nations  among 
whom  the  Jews  were  scattered  during  the  Captivity 
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(Psa.  cvi,  47 ;  Jer.  xlvi,  28 ;  Lam.  i,  3,  etc.),  the  practice 
of  idolatn-  stiU  beint?  their  characteristic  distinction 
(Isa.  xxx;-i,  18 ;  Jer.  x,  2,  3  ;  xiv,  22).  This  sigmhca- 
tion  it  retained  after  the  return  from  Babylon,  though 
it  was  used  in  a  more  limited  sense  as  denoting  the 
mixed  race  of  colonists  who  settledin  Palestine  duruig 
the  Captivity  (Xeh.v,  17),  and  who  are  described  as 
feanng  Jehovah  while  serving  their  own  gods  (2  Kings 
xvii.  29-33 ;  Ezra  vi,  21). 

Tracing  the  synonymous  term  tOvt]  through  the 
apocr^•phal  witiiigs,  we  find  that  it  is  ai^plied  to  the 
nations  around  Palestine  (1  IWacc.  i,  11),  including  the 
Svrians  and  Philistines  of  the  army  of  Gorgias  (1  Mace. 
iii,  41 ,  iv,  7,  11,  14),  as  well  as  the  peojile  of  Ptolemais, 
Tyre,  and  Sidoii  (1  Mace,  v,  9,  10,  15).  They  were  im- 
age-worshippers (1  Mace,  iii,  48;  Wisd.  xv,  15),  whose 
customs  and  fashions  the  Jews  seem  still  to  have  had 
an  uncoiKiuerable  propensity  to  imitate,  but  on  whom 
they  were  bound  by  national  tradition  to  take  ven- 
geance (1  Jlacc.  ii,  68 ;  1  Esdr.  viii,  85).  Followng  the 
customs  of  tlie  ffw/ini  at  this  period  denoted  the  neglect 
or  concealment  of  circumcision  (1  ^Macc.  i,  15),  disregard 
of  sacrilices,  jtrofanation  of  the  Sabbath,  eating  of  swine's 
flesh  and  meat  offered  to  idols  (2  INIacc.  vi,  6-9,  18 ;  xv, 
1,2).  and  adoption  of  the  Greek  national  games  (2  Mace. 
iv,  12,  14).  In  all  points  Judaism  and  heathenism  are 
strongly  contrasted.  The  "barbarous  midtitude"  in  2 
aiacc.  ii,  21  are  opposed  to  those  who  played  the  man 
for  Judaism,  and  the  distinction  now  becomes  an  eccle- 
siastical one  (comp.  Matt,  xviii,  17).  In  2  Esdr.  iii,  33, 
34,  the  '•  gcntes"  are  defined  as  those  "  qui  habitant  in 
saiculo"  (comp.  Matt,  vi,  32;  Luke  xii,  30). 

As  the  Greek  influence  became  more  extensively  felt 
in  Asia  jNIinor,  and  the  Greek  language  was  generally 
iised,  Hellenism  and  heathenism  became  convertible 
terms,  and  a  Greek  was  synonymous  with  a  foreigner 
of  any  nation.  This  is  singidarly  evident  in  the  Syriac 
of  2  Mace.  V,  9, 10, 13 ;  comp.  John  vii,  35 ;  1  Cor.  x,  32 ; 
'2  Mace,  xi,  2. 

In  the  N.  T.,  again,  wc  find  various  shades  of  mean- 
ing attached  to  iBvij.  In  its  narrowest  sense  it  is  op- 
posed to  "  those  of  the  circumcision"  (Acts  x,  45 ;  comp. 
Esth.  xiv,  1.5,  where  aX\or()io£-  =  a7r£piV/i>jrof),  and  is 
contrasted  with  Israel,  the  people  of  Jehovah  (Luke  ii, 
32),  thus  representing  the  Hebrew  C^IS  at  one  stage  of 
its  history.  But,  like  f/o'/im,  it  also  denotes  the  people 
of  the  earth  generally  (Acts  xxii,  20;  Gal.  iii,  14),  In 
Matt,  vi,  7,  tfjviKog  is  ajiplicd  to  an  idolater. 

But,  in  addition  to  its  significance  as  an  ethnograph- 
ical term,  f/oyim  had  a  moral  sense  which  must  not  be 
overlooked.  In  Psa.  ix,  5,  15,  17  (comp.  Ezek.  vii,  21) 
the  word  stands  in  parallelism  with  ""d"!,  rdska',  the 
wicked,  as  distinguished  bj'  his  moral  obliquity  (see 
Ilnpftld  on  Psa.  i,  1) ;  and  in  verse  17  the  people  thus 
i!i>ignated  arc  described  as  "forgettcrs  of  (iod,"  that 
know  not  Jehovah  (Jer.  x,  25).  Again,  in  Psa.  lix,  5, 
it  is  to  some  extent  commensurate  in  meaning  with 
'.'^^  *^'!!"'2,  "iniquitous  transgressors;"  and  in  these  pas- 
sages, as  well  as  in  Psa.  x,  15,  it  has  a  deeper  signifi- 
cance than  tliat  of  a  merely  national  distinction,  al- 
though the  latter  idea  is  never  entirely  lost  sight  of. 

In  later  .Jewish  literature  a  technical  definition  of  the 
word  is  laid  down  which  is  certainly  not  of  universal 
application.  VAiaa  Levita  (quoted  by  Eisenmenger, 
Kut(l(('kli's  Jtidcntlnim,  i,  665)  ex]ilains  the  sing,  r/oy  as 
denoting  one  who  is  not  of  Israelitish  birth.  This  can 
only  have  reference  to  its  after  signification ;  in  the  O. 
T.  the  singular  is  never  used  of  an  individual,  but  is  a 
collective  term,  applied  equally  to  the  Israelites  (Josh. 
iii,  17)  as  to  the  nations  of  Canaan  (Lev.  xx,  23),  and 
denotes  sini])ly  a  body  politic.  Another  distinction, 
CHlually  unsupported,  is  made  between  a"i'l5,  f/uyim,  and 
CJSN,  nmmiv),  the  former  being  defined  as  the  nations 
who  liad  served  Israel,  while  the  latter  were  those  who 
had  not  (Jd/hil  Cliadash,  fol.  20,  note  20 ;  Eisenmenger, 
i,  667).    Abarbanel,  on  Joel  iii,  2,  appUes  the  former  to 


both  Christians  and  Turks,  or  Ishmaelites,  while  in  ;Se- 
pher  Juchasin  (fol.  148,  col.  2)  the  Christians  alone  are 
distinguished  by  this  appellation.  Eisenmenger  gives 
some  curious  examples  of  the  disabilities  under  which  a 
goy  labored.  One  who  kept  Sabbaths  was  judged  de- 
serving of  death  (ii,  206),  and  the  study  of  the  law  was 
prohibited  to  him  under  the  same  penalty ,  but  on  the 
latter  point  the  doctors  are  at  issue  (ii,  209) — Smith,  s. 
v.     See  Gentile. 

3.  In  modern  use,  the  word  heathen  (probably  a  cor- 
ruption of  idviKoq,  etJmicus,  of  which  it  is  a  translation; 
or  derived  from  heaili,  that  is,  people  who  live  in  the 
wilderness,  as  j^or/an  from  par/us,  a  village)  is  applied 
to  all  nations  that  are  strangers  to  revealed  religion, 
that  is  to  say,  to  all  except  Christians,  Jews,  and  Mo- 
hammedans. It  is  nearly  synonymous  with  Gentiles  (q. 
V.)  and  Parians  (q.  v.).  At  the  time  of  the  Crusades 
the  Moslems  were  also  called  heathen ;  but  as  they  re- 
ceive the  doctrine  of  the  one  God  from  tlic  O.  T.,  they 
are  not  properl}-  so  callecL  On  the  relation  of  the  hea- 
then to  Judaism,  see  above,  and  also  the  article  Gen- 
tiles. See  also  the  same  article  (vol.  iii,  p.  789)  for 
their  relation  to  Christianity  at  its  origin.  We  add  the 
following  statements : 

"  The  old  Oriental  forms  of  heathenism,  the  religion 
of  the  Chinese  (Confucius,  about  550  B.C.),  the  Brah- 
minism,  and  the  later  Buddhism  of  the  Hindoos  (per- 
haps 1000  B.C.),  the  religion  of  the  Persians  (Zoroaster, 
700  B.C.),  and  the  Egyptians  ('  the  religion  of  enig- 
ma'), have  only  a  remote  and  indirect  concern  with  the 
introduction  of  Christianity.  But  they  form  to  some 
extent  the  historical  basis  of  the  Western  religions ;  and 
the  Persian  dualism,  especially,  was  not  without  influ- 
ence on  the  earlier  sects  (the  Gnostic  and  the  Manichae- 
an)  of  the  Christian  Church.  The  flower  of  paganism 
appears  in  the  two  great  nations  of  classic  antiquity, 
Greece  and  Eome.  With  the  language,  morality,  liter- 
ature, and  religion  of  these  nations  the  apostles  came 
directly  into  contact,  and  through  the  whole  first  age 
the  Church  moves  on  the  basis  of  these  nationalities. 
These,  together  with  the  Jews,  were  the  chosen  nations 
of  the  ancient  world,  and  shared  the  earth  among  them. 
The  Jews  were  chosen  for  things  eternal,  to  keep  the 
sanctuarj'  of  the  true  religion.  The  Greeks  prepared 
the  elements  of  natural  culture,  of  science  and  art,  for 
the  use  of  the  Church.  The  Eomans  developed  the  idea 
of  law,  and  organized  the  ci\ilizcd  world  in  a  universal 
empire,  ready  to  ser\-e  the  spiritual  universalitj'  of  the 
Gospel.  Both  Greeks  and  Eomans  were  unconscious 
servants  of  Jesus  Christ,  '  the  unknown  God.'  These 
three  nations,  by  nature  at  bitter  enmity  among  them- 
selves, jouicd  hands  in  the  superscription  on  the  cross, 
where  the  holy  name  and  the  royal  title  of  the  Eedeem- 
cr  stood  ^mtten,  by  the  command  of  the  heathen  Pilate, 
'  in  Hebrew,  and  Greek,  and  Latin'  "  (Schaff,  Jlisfory  of 
tie  Christian  ChvrcJi,  i,  44). 

4.  As  to  the  rcUfjion  of  heathenism,  it  is  "  a  wild 
growth  on  the  soil  of  fallen  human  nature,  a  darkening 
of  the  original  consciousness  of  God,  a  deification  of  the 
rational  and  irrational  creature,  and  a  corresponding 
corruption  of  the  moral  sense,  giving  the  sanction  of  re- 
ligion to  natural  and  unnatural  vices.  Even  the  relig- 
ion of  Greece,  which,  as  an  artistic  product  of  the  imag- 
ination, has  been  justly  styled  the  religion  of  beauty,  is 
deformed  by  this  moral  distortion.  It  utterly  lacks  the 
true  conception  of  sin,  and  consequently  the  true  con- 
ception of  holiness.  It  regards  sin  not  as  a  jierverse- 
ness  of  will  and  an  offence  against  the  gods,  but  as  a 
folly  of  the  understanding,  and  an  offence  against  men, 
often  even  proceeding  from  the  gods  themselves;  for 
'  infatuation  is  a  daughter  of  Jove.'  Then  these  gods 
themselves  arc  mere  men,  in  whom  Homer  and  the  pop- 
ular faith  saw  and  worshipped  the  weaknesses  and  vices 
of  the  Grecian  character,  as  well  as  its  virtues,  in  im- 
mensely magnified  forms.  They  have  bodies  and  senses, 
like  mortals,  only  in  colossal  proportions.  They  eat  and 
drink,  though  only  nectar  and  ambrosia.    They  are  lim« 
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ited,  like  men,  to  time  and  space.  Though  sometimes 
honored  with  the  attributes  of  omnipotence  and  omni- 
science, yet  they  are  subject  to  an  iron  fate,  fall  under 
delusion,  and  reproach  each  other  with  folly.  Their 
heavenly  liappiness  is  distiu-bed  by  all  the  troubles  of 
eartlily  lii'e.  Jupiter  threatens  liis  fellows  with  blows 
and  death,  and  makes  Olympus  tremble  when  lie  shakes 
his  dark  loclis  in  anger.  The  gentle  Venus  bleeds  from 
a  spear-wound  on  her  finger.  INIars  is  felled  with  a 
stone  by  Ditmicdes.  Neptune  and  Apollo  have  to  serve 
for  liiro,  and  are  cheated.  The  gods  are  involved  by 
their  marriages  in  perpetual  jealousies  and  quarrels. 
Though  called  holy  and  just,  tliey  are  full  of  envy  and 
wrath,  liatred  and  lust,  and  provoke  each  other  to  lying 
and  cruelty,  perjury  and  adultery.  Notwithstanding 
this  essential  apostasy  from  truth  and  holiness,  heathen- 
ism was  religion,  a  groping  after  'tlie  miknown  God.' 
By  its  superstition  it  betrayed  the  need  of  faith.  Its 
polytheism  rested  on  a  dim  monotheistic  background ; 
it  subjected  all  the  gods  to  Jupiter,  and  Jupiter  himself 
to  a  mysterious  fate.  It  had  at  bottom  tlie  feeling  of 
dependence  on  higher  powers,  and  reverence  for  divine 
things.  It  preserved  the  memory  of  a  golden  age  and 
of  a  fall.  It  had  the  voice  of  conscience  and  a  sense, 
obscure  though  it  was,  of  guilt.  It  felt  the  need  of  rec- 
onciliation with  deity,  and  sought  that  reconciliation  by 
prayer,  jwnance,  and  sacrifice.  JNIany  of  its  religious 
traditions  and  usages  were  faint  echoes  of  the  primal  re- 
ligion ;  and  its  mythological  dreams  of  the  mingling  of 
the  gods  with  men,  of  demigods,  of  Prometheus  deliv- 
ered by  Hercules  from  his  helpless  sufferings,  were  un- 
conscious prophecies  and  fleshy  anticipations  of  Chris- 
tian truths.  Tins  alone  explains  the  great  readiness 
with  which  heathens  embraced  the  Gospel,  to  the  shame 
of  the  Jews.  These  elements  of  truth,  morality,  and 
piety  in  heathenism  may  be  ascribed  to  three  sources. 
In  the  first  place,  man,  even  in  his  fallen  state,  retains 
some  traces  of  the  divine  image,  a  consciousness  of  God, 
however  weak,  conscience,  and  a  deep  longing  for  union 
with  the  Godhead,  for  truth  and  for  righteousness.  In 
this  view  we  may,  with  TertuUian,  caU  the  beautiful  and 
true  sentences  of  the  classics,  of  a  Socrates,  a  Plato,  an 
Aristotle,  of  Pindar,  Sophocles,  Plutarch,  Cicero,  Virgil, 
Seneca, '  the  testimonies  of  a  soul  constitutionally  Chris- 
tian,' of  a  nature  predestined  to  Christianity.  Second- 
ly, some  account  must  be  made  of  traditions  and  recol- 
lections, however  faint,  coming  down  from  the  general 
primal  revelations  to  Adam  and  Noah.  But  the  third 
and  most  imjjortant  source  of  the  heathen  anticipations 
of  truth  is  the  all-ruling  providence  of  God,  who  has 
never  left  himself  without  a  witness.  Particularly  must 
we  consider  the  influence  of  the  divine  Logos  before  his 
incarnation,  the  tutor  of  mankind,  the  original  light  of 
reason,  shining  in  the  darkness  and  lighting  every  man, 
the  soever  scattering  in  the  soil  of  heathendom  the  seeds 
of  truth,  beauty,  and  virtue"  (Schaff,  II  isloi-i/  of  the  Chris- 
Han  Church,  §"12). 

The  question  of  the  salvation  of  the  heathen  has  been 
a  subject  of  much  discussion.  "The  great  body  of 
the  Jews,  from  the  earliest  ages,  denied  salvation  to  the 
heathen  on  the  principle  extra  ecclesiam  noii  dari  salu- 
tim.  But  this  is  entirely  opposed  both  to  the  Old  Tes- 
tament and  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity.  Even  Mo- 
hammed did  not  go  to  this  degree  of  exclusiveness. 
Nor  did  the  more  ancient  Grecian  fathers  deny  salvation 
to  the  heathen,  although  they  philosophized  about  it 
after  their  manner.  E.  g.  J  ustin  Jlartyr  and  Clement 
of  ,\lexandria  held  that  the  Aoyoc  exerted  an  agency 
upon  the  heathen  by  means  of  reason,  and  that  the 
heathen  philosophers  were  called,  justified,  and  saved 
by  philosophy.  But  afterwards,  especially  after  the  3d 
century,  when  the  false  Jewish  notions  respecting  the 
Church  were  introduced  mto  the  West,  and  the  maxim 
was  adopted.  Extra  ecclesiam  non  dari  salutem  (which 
was  the  case  after  the  age  of  Augustine),  they  then  be- 
gan to  deny  the  salvation  of  the  heathen,  though  there 
were  always  some  who  judged  more  favorably.     Thus 


Zwingle,  Curio,  and  others  believed  that  God  would 
pardon  the  heathen  on  account  of  Christ,  although  in 
this  life  they  had  no  knowledge  of  his  merits.  See  the 
historical  account  in  Beykert's  Diss.  I)e  salute  gentium 
(Strasburg,  1777),  and  a  short  statement  of  the  opinions 
of  others  in  Morus,  p.  128,  129,  where  he  justly  recom- 
mends to  our  imitation  the  exemplary  modesty  of  the 
apostles  when  speaking  on  this  point.  The  whole  sub- 
ject was  investigated  anew  on  occasion  of  the  violent 
attack  which  Hof'stede,  a  preacher  in  Holland,  made 
upon  the  Belisaire  of  JMarmontel.  This  gave  rise  to 
Eberhard's  Aj)<i/i>f/i(^  dc  Socrdti-s.  Compare  also  Tollner, 
Beweis  das^  Gott  die  Metmeltcii  auch  durch  seine  Offeii- 
baruiif)  ill  der  Naturzur  Seli()keit  fiihre"  (Knapp,  Chris- 
tian fheoloyy,  §  121).  "  The  truth  seems  to  be  this, 
that  none  of  the  heathens  will  be  condemned  for  not 
believing  the  Gospel,  but  they  are  liable  to  condemna- 
tion for  the  breach  of  God's  natiu-al  law ;  nevertheless, 
if  there  be  any  of  them  in  whom  there  is  a  prevailing 
love  to  the  Divine  Being,  there  seems  reason  to  believe 
that,  for  the  sake  of  Christ,  though  to  them  imknown, 
they  may  be  accepted  by  God;  and  so  much  the  rather, 
as  the  ancient  Jews,  and  even  the  apostles,  during  the 
time  of  our  Saviour's  abode  on  earth,  seem  to  have  had 
but  little  notion  of  those  doctrines  which  those  who 
deny  the  salvability  of  the  heathen  are  most  apt  to  im- 
agine to  be  fundamental.  Comp.  Rom.  ii,  10,  26 ;  Acts 
x,  34,  35;  Matt,  viii,  11,  12;  1  John  ii,  2"  (Doddridge, 
Lectures  on  Divinity,  lect.  172).  The  question  is  very 
ably  treated  in  an  article  on  "  The  true  Theory  of  Mis- 
sions" in  the  Bihliotheca  Sacra,  July,  1858.  The  writer 
states  that  the  extreme  evangelical  theory,  which  as- 
sumes the  certain  damnation  of  all  who  have  not  learned 
the  name  and  faith  of  Christ,  is  "  the  accepted  theory 
of  the  Komish  Church,  and  of  a  part  of  the  Protestant 
Church,  perhaps  of  the  majority  of  the  latter."  He 
adds  in  a  note  the  following :  "  The  Presbyterian  Con- 
fession of  Faith  (chap,  x,  §  4)  uses  language  of  remark- 
able boldness  on  this  point,  saying,  '  Others  not  elect- 
ed, although  they  may  be  called  by  the  ministry  of 
the  Word,  and  may  have  some  common  operations  of 
the  Spirit,  yet  they  never  truly  come  to  Christ,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  saved;  much  less  can  men  not 
professing  the  Christian  religion  be  saved  in  any  other 
way  whatever,  be  they  never  so  diligent  to  frame  their 
lives  according  to  the  light  ofiiature  and  the  law  of  that 
religion  they  do  profiess;  and  to  assert  and  maintain 
that  they  may  is  very  pernicious  and  to  be  detested.' 
This  is  sufficiently  positive,  especially  as  it  contradicts 
both  our  Saviour"^  and  the  apostle  Paul.  It  represents 
heathen  who  live  according  to  their  light  as  '  much  less' 
able  to  be  saved  than  men  Avho  hear  the  Gospel  and  re- 
ject it,  thus  directly  contradicting  our  Saviour,  who  de- 
clared that  those  who  rejected  his  words  would  receive 
a  heavier  condemnation  than  even  the  depraved,  unre- 
pentant inhabitants  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  or  Tyre 
and  Sidon  (Matt,  xi,  20-24).  The  '  Confession  of  Faith' 
declares  the  salvation  of  conscientious  heathen  to  be 
'  much  less'  possible  than  that  of  unbelieving  hearers  of 
the  Gospel;  while  Christ  asserts  that  even  the  most 
flagrant  sinners  of  the  heathen  shall  find  it '  more  toler- 
able' in  the  day  of  judgment  than  such  unbelievers. 
Equally  at  variance  with  the  '  Confession  of  Faith'  is 
the  declaration  of  Paul  in  Rom.  ii,  14,  26,  27,  in  which 
he  shows  how  those  '  having  not  the  law  may  be  a  law 
unto  themselves,'  and  how  their  '  uncircumcision  shall 
be  counted  for  circumcision. "  .  .  .  "  The  facts  of  human 
history  and  the  declarations  of  the  Bible  alike  declare 
that  mercy  is  a  prominent  attribute  of  the  divine  char- 
acter, and  that  this  world  is  for  some  reason,  known  or 
unknown,  under  its  care.  We  cannot,  therefore,  resist 
the  conviction— it  is  an  affirmation  of  the  moral  sense 
of  all  men— that,  guilty  though  the  hiunan  race  may 
be,  and  deserving  of  destruction,  yet  every  man  lives 
under  a  dispensation  of  mercy,  and  has  an  opportunity 
for  salvation.  To  assert  gravely,  then,  that  the  hea- 
then who  have  never  heard  of  Christ  are  shut  out  from 
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aU  possible  hope  of  pardon,  ami  are  not  in  a  salvable  po- 
sition in  their  present  circumstances,  is  to  offend  the 
moral  sense  of  tlie  thou!,'htful  men  as  well  as  that  of  the 
common  multitude.  It  is  worse  than  denying  that  an 
atonement  has  been  made  for  all  mankind,  and  restrict- 
in-,'  it  to  the  elect  alone;  for  that  doctrine,  however  theo- 
retically untrue,  is  saved  from  much  of  its  practical  evil 
by  our"  inability  to  point  out  the  elect  in  advance,  so 
that  our  liopes"are  not  cut  off  for  any  particular  man. 
But  tliis  tlieory  points  to  actual  masses  of  men,  to  the 
entire  popidation  of  whole  countries,  and  dooms  them 
to  a  necessary  perdition  with  no  present  hope  of  pardon; 
and  it  extends  this  judgment  backwards  to  generations 
in  the  past  who  are  represented  as  having  had  no  share 
in  that  mercy  which  we  have  such  reason  to  believe  to 
be  universal"  in  its  offers.  Such  a  theory  practically 
denies  the  di\-ine  grace  by  suspending  its  exercise,  so 
far  as  the  heathen  (the  majority  of  the  human  race)  are 
concerned,  upon  the  action  of  those  already  enlightened. 
It  ilcclares  that  there  is  no  possible  mercy  for  the  hea- 
tlien  unless  Christians  choose  to  carry  the  Gospel  to 
tlicm.  Does  it  seem  rational,  or  in  harmony  with  the 
universahty  and  freedom  of  God's  grace,  that  the  only 
possibility  of  salvation  for  the  mass  of  mankind  should 
be  suspended,  not  on  anything  within  their  control,  but 
on  the  conduct  of  men  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  globe? 
By  such  representations  the  minds  of  men  are  shocked, 
and  a  reaction  takes  place,  which  is  unfavorable  not  only 
to  the  cause  of  missions,  but  to  evangelical  religion  as 
well.  They  are  led  to  think  of  evangelical  reUgion  as 
a  severe,  gloomy,  remorseless  system,  which  represents 
God  as  without  mercy,  or  which  confines  that  mercy 
within  an  exceedingly  narrow  compass.  By  describing 
the  salvation  of  pagans  as  absolutely  impossible,  an  in- 
fluence is  exerted  in  favor  of  universj.lism  and  infideli- 
ty." The  writer  further  asserts  that  no  passage  in  the 
Biljle  asserts  this  theor\',  nor  does  any  doctrine  of  the 
Bible  imply  it.  John  Wesley's  views  on  this  subject 
are  givea  in  his  sermon  on  Liviiif/  without  God,  from 
wliich  we  extract  the  following :  "  I  have  no  authoritv 
from  the  AVord  of  God  to  'judge  those  that  are  without.' 
nf>r  do  I  conceive  that  any  man  has  a  right  to  sentei.eo 
all  the  heathen  and  Jlohammedan  world  to  damnation" 
( ]V(n-ti,  N.  Y.  ed.  ii,  485).  Again,  the  Minutes  of  Aug. 
8.  ]77(»,  declare  that  "lie  that  foareth  (lod  and  worketh 
righteousness,  according  to  the  liglit  he  has,  is  accepted 
of  (Jod."  For  this  Wesley  was  attacked  by  Shirley  and 
others,  and  defended  1)y  Fletcher,  in  his  First  Check  to 
A  ntinomidnism  (New  York  edit.),  i,  41.  See,  besides  the 
works  above  cited,  Watson,  Thcolofi.  Instilntat,  ii,  445 ; 
Whatcly,  F;/i'?/?-e67o/<',  p.  207;  ('(.nsianl.  I ><■  I,i  UiVxiUm 
(I!riixeijcs,  1824);  Kongemonf. /.r  /',//;,/,  I'rhniiif  (Vax- 
is,  l.s.-,5-57,3  vols.8vo) ;  Presscns.;,  ///x/.  r/,.s-  Tril^  Pre- 
miers Siec/es  de  Fer/lise,  vol.  i ;  translated  under  the  title 
The  Relifiiom  before  Christ  (Edinb.  1802.  8vo) ;  Scpp, 
Das  //eirlenth ii m '( Kegensl ).  1 85:i. .'!  vol s.^ :  :\I n uri ce.  /?<7/y- 
ions  of  the  U'orlil  ( liostoii.  is,",!,  is, no);  Trciicli.  //i/hr'an 
J.erti'ires  for  18.|(i  ( I'bil.'Klcl.  Is.'.n.  li'moi:  Wull  kc  f/r  xr/^ 
f/ft9.'/MV/,„//„/„w,etc.(]!ic.-l.  l,s:,;j,,Svo);  U MAwi^k,  Christ 
ami  o/hrr  Masters  (1855,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  Schaff,  Apostol. 
Church.  |).  1  ;;0  s(|. ;  Scholten,  Cesch.  d.  lielif/ion  v. Philoso- 
phic (l^ll.erf.  180X.  Svo);  I'fleiderer,  Die  lielifjion,  ihr  We- 
sen  vndihre  Ceschichic  (Leijisic,  18(59,2  vols.  8vo);  Diil- 
linger.  The  deuli/c  ami  the  Jew  in  the  Courts  of  the  Tem- 
yr  o/7 7; r/.v7,  trans,  liy  Darnell  (Lond.  18(;2, 2 'vols.  8 vo) ; 
A\  Unti^h  lierieu;  December,  18(;7,  art.  i ;  Baring-(;ould. 
Orirjin  ami  Development  ofReliyious  Belief  (Lond.  I8G9I 
70,  2  vols.  8vo). 

Heathenism.     See  Paganism, 

Heaven.  There  is,  says  Daubuz,  a  threefold  world, 
and  therefore  a  threefold  lieaven— the  iurisiMc,  the  ris- 
iUe,  and  the  political  among  men,  which  last  may  be 
e-.ther  ciril  or  ecclesiastical.  \\'e  sliall  consider  these  in 
the  inverse  order. 

A.  Terrestrially  and Figuratireli/  rer/arded. — Wherever 
the  sciiie  of  a  prophetic  vision  is  laid,  heaven  signifies 
symboliciilly  the  ruling  power  or  government ;  that  is, 


tl  e  v.hole  assembly  of  the  riding  powers,  which,  in  re- 
spect to  the  subjects  on  earth,  are  a  political  heaven,  be- 
ing over  and  ruling  the  subjects,  as  the  natural  heaven 
stands  over  and  rules  the  earth.  Thus,  according  to  the 
subject,  is  the  term  to  be  limited;  and  therefore  Artem- 
idorus,  writing  in  the  times  of  the  Eoman  emperors, 
makes  Italy  to  be  the  heaven :  "  As  heaven,"  says  he, 
"  is  the  abode  of  gods,  so  is  Italy  of  kings."  The  Chi- 
nese call  tlieir  monarch  Tiencu,  the  son  of  heaven,  mean- 
ing thereby  the  most  powerful  monarch.  And  thus,  in 
Matt,  xxiv,  30,  heaven  is  synonjTnous  to  poivers  and  (jlo- 
ry ;  and  when  Jesus  says,  '■  The  powers  of  the  heaven 
shall  be  shaken,"  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  he  meant 
that  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  should  be  overthrown 
to  submit  to  his  kingdom.  Any  government  is  a  world ; 
and  therefore,  in  Isa.  Ii,  15,  IG,  heaven  and  earth  signify 
a  p)olitical  universe,  a  kingdom  or  polity.  In  Isa.  Ixv,  17, 
a  new  lieaven  and  a  new  earth  signify  a  new  government, 
new  kingdom,  new  people. — Wemyss,  s.  v.  See  Heav- 
en AND  Eakth. 

B.  Physically  treated. — I.  Definitions  and  Distinctions, 
— The  ancient  Hebrews,  for  want  of  a  single  term  like 
the  KO(T//oc  and  the  mundus  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Lat- 
ins, used  the  phrase  heaven  and  earth  (as  in  Gen.  i,  1 ; 
Jer.  xxiii,  24  ;  and  Acts  xvii,  24,  where  "//.  and  E."= 
"  the  world  and  all  things  therein")  to  indicate  the  uni- 
verse, or  (as  Harrow,  Sermons  on  the  Creed,  ]\'orl's  [Ox- 
ford ed.],  iv,  556,  expresses  it)  "  those  two  regions,  supe- 
rior and  inferior,  into  which  the  whole  system  of  things 
is  divided,  together  with  all  the  beings  that  do  reside 
in  them,  or  do  belong  mito  them,  or  are  comprehended 
by  them"  (compare  Pearson,  On  the  Creed,  who,  on  art.  i 
[  ■'  Maker  of  H.  and  E."],  adduces  the  Eabbiiiical  names 
I  of  a  triple  division  of  the  universe,  making  the  sea,  D"^. 
distinct  from  the  i*ld^,  7)  oiKovi.dvi].  Compare  also  the 
Nicene  Creed,  where  another  division  occurs  of  the  uni- 
verse into  "  things  risible  and  invisible").  Deducting 
from  this  aggregate  the  idea  expressed  by  "earth"  [see 
Earth  ;  Geography],  we  get  a  residue  of  signification 
Avhich  exactly  embraces  "  heaven."  Barrow  (L  c.)  well 
defines  it  as  "  aU  the  superior  region  encompassing  the 
globe  of  the  earth,  and  from  it  on  all  sides  extended  to 
a  distance  inconceivably  vast  and  spacious,  with  all  its 
parts,  and  furniture,  and  inhabitants  —  not  only  such 
things  in  it  as  are  visible  and  material,  but  also  those 
which  are  immaterial  and  invisible  (Col.  i,  16)." 

1.  Wctstein  (in  a  learned  note  on  2  Cor.  xii,  2)  and 
Eisenmenger  {Entdecktes  JuJenthum,  i,  460)  state  the 
Rabbinical  opinion  as  asserting  seven  heavens.  For  the 
substance  of  AVetstein's  note,  see  Stanley,  Corinthians, 
1.  c.  This  number  arises  confessedly  from  the  mystic 
value  of  the  nvmieral  seven;  "omnis  septenarius  dilectus 
est  in  sEeculum^in  superis."  According  to  Eabbi  Abia, 
there  were  six  antechambers,  as  it  were,  or  steps  to  the 
seventh  hea-\'en,  which  was  the  "  rafitlov  in  quo  Eex 
habitat" — the  very  presence-chamber  of  the  divine  King 
himself.  Compare  Origen,  Contra  Celsum,  vi,  289,  and 
Clemens  Alex.  Stromata,  iv,  636 ;  v,  692.  In  the  last  of 
these  passages  the  propliet  Zejilianiah  is  mentioned,  af- 
ter some  apocryphal  tradition,  to  have  been  caught  up 
into  ^- the  fifth  heaven,  the  dwelling-place  of  the  angels, 
in  a  glory  sevenfold  greater  tha;i  the  brightness  of  the 
sun."  In  the  I;abl)lniial  point  of  view,  the  superb  throne 
of  king  Solomon,  wiili  the  six  steps  leading  np  to  it, was 
a  symbol  of  the  highest  heaven  with  the  throne  of  the 
Eternal,  above  the  six  inferior  heavens  (1  Kings  x,  18- 
20).  These  gradations  of  the  celestial  regions  are  prob- 
ably meant  in  Amos  ix,  6,  where,  however,  the  entire 
creation  is  beautifully  described  by  "/Ae  stories  [or  steps] 
of  the  heaven,"  for  the  empjTeal  heaven ;  "  the  troop  [or 
globular  aggregate,  the  terra  firma ;  see  A.  Lapide,  ad 
loc]  of  the  earth,"  and  "  the  waters  of  the  sea"  [includ- 
ing the  atmosphere,  whence  the  waters  are  "poured  out 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth"].  As  for  the  threefold  Cli- 
vision  of  the  celestial  regions  mentioned  in  the  text, 
INIeyer  thinks  it  to  be  a  fiction  of  the  learned  Grotius, 
on  the  gromid  of  the  Eabbinical  seven  heavens.     But 
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this  censure  is  premature;  for  (1)  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  this  hebdomadal  division  is  as  old  as  Paul's 
time ;  (2)  it  is  certain  tliat  the  Kabbinical  doctors  are 
not  unanimous  about  the  number  seven.  Kabbi  Judali 
(Charjiija,  fol.  xii,  '2,  and  Ahoth  Nathan,  37)  says  there 
arc  "  two  heavens,"  after  Deut.  x,  14.  This  agrees  with 
Grotius's  statement,  if  we  combine  his  nuhiferum  (3'"^p"i) 
and  astriferum  (D'^53U3)  into  one  region  oi physical  heav- 
ens (as  indeed  Moses  does  liimself  in  Gen.  i,  14, 15,  17, 
20),  and  reserve  his  anr/eliferum  for  the  D'^'QlIjn  '^50^^ 
"  the  heaven  of  heavens,"  the  supernal  region  of  spirit- 
ual beings,  IMilton's  "  Empyrean"  (P.  L.  vii,  sub  Jin.),  See 
bishop  Pearson's  note.  On  the  Creed  (ed.  Chevallier),  p. 
91.  The  learned  note  of  De  Wette  on  2  Cor.  xii,  2  is 
also  worth  considting.  (3)  The  Targum  on  2  Chron. 
vi,  18  (as  quoted  by  Dr.  Gill,  Comment.  2  Corinth.  1.  c), 
expressly  mentions  the  triple  distinction  oi supreme,  mid- 
dle, and  lower  heavens.  Indeed,  there  is  an  accumida- 
tion  of  the  threefold  classification.  Thus,  in  Tseror 
I/ammor,  fol.  i,  4,  and  iii,  2, 3,  and  Ixxxii,  2,  three  worlds 
are  mentioned.  The  doctors  of  the  Cabbala  also  hold 
the  opinion  of  three  worlds,  Zohar,  Numb.  fol.  Ixvi,  3. 
And  of  the  highest  world  there  is  further  a  tripartite 
division,  of  anr/cls,  D'^zsb^n  tib'vj  ■  of  souls,  n'liyS?; 
and  of^7«'nVs,  Q^rnin  dVi:>.  See  Buxtorfs  Zex,  i?rtJ- 
bin.  col.  1C20,  who  refers  to  D.  Kimchi  on  Psa.  xix,  9. 
Paid,  besides  the  well-known  2  Cor.  xii,  2,  refers  again, 
only  less  pointedlj',  to  a  plui-ali/_i/  of  heavens,  as  in  Eph. 
iv,  10.    See  Olshausen  (ed.  Clark)  on  the  former  passage. 

2.  Accordingly,  Barrow  (p.  558,  with  whom  compare 
(initius  and  Drusius  on  2  Cor.  xii,  2)  ascribes  to  the  Jews 
the  notion  that  there  are  three  heavens:  Caelum  nuhife- 
rum, or  the  firmament;  Coslum  astriferum,  the  starry 
hea\'ens ;  Calum  angelifenim,  or  "  the  heaven  of  heav- 
ens," where  the  angels  reside,  "  the  third  lieaven"  of 
Paul.  This  same  notion  prevails  in  the  fathers.  Thus 
St.  Gregory  of  Nyssa  {Ilexaem.  i,  42)  describes  the  first 
of  these  heavens  as  the  limited  space  of  the  denser  air 
(jhv  opov  Tov  Traxvi-iipiarspov  cUpoQ),  within  tohich 
ram/e  the  clouds,  the  tcimls,  and  the  birds;  the  second  is 
tlie  region  in  which  wander  the  planets  and  the  stars  (iv 
ij)  Si  TrXai'iirai  tCov  aar'epbjv  5ianopivovTai),  hence  apt- 
ly called  by  Hesychius  KaTi]<jTpiajiii'ov  t6ttoi>,  locum 
stelUferum  ;  while  the  third  is  the  very  summit  of  the  vis- 
ible creation  (to  ovv  dicpoTciTov  tov  alc^rjTou  Koajxov), 
Paul's  third  heaven,  higher  than  the  aerial  and  stellar 
world,  cognizable  [not  by  tlie  eye,  but]  by  the  mind  alone 
(tv  dTacsifK})  Kal  vorjrij  (pvffti  ycvo/ifvof),  which  Dam- 
ascene calls  the  heaven  of  heavens,  the  prime  heaven  be- 
yond (dl  others  (oupavoi;  tov  ovpavoii,  o  vrpCoToc  ovpa- 
viiQ,  Orthod.  Fid.  lib.  ii,  c.  vi,  p.  83)  ;  or,  according  to  St. 
Basil  (III  Jesuiam,  visione  ii,  tom.  i,  813),  the  throne  of 
God  (S-pouoQ  Qtou),  and  to  Justin  IMartyr  (QucBSt.  et 
liesp.  ad  Gra'cos,  ad  ult.  Qucvst.  p.  23G),  the  house  and 
throne  of  God  (oIkoq  Kai  ^povog  TOii  Otoii). 

II.  Scripture  Passages  arranged  according  to  these  Dis- 
tinctions.— This  latter  division  of  tlie  celestial  regions  is 
very  convenient  and  ([uite  Biblical.  (I.)  Under  the  first 
head,  caelum  nuhiferum,  the  following  phrases  naturally 
fall — (rt)  "  Fowl,"  or  "  fowls  of  the  heaven,  of  the  air," 
see  Gen.  ii,  19 ;  vii,  3,  23 ;  ix,  2 ;  Deut.  iv,  17 ;  xxviii, 
2(5 ;  1  Kings  xxi,  24 ;  Job  xii,  7  ;  xxviii,  21 ;  xxxv,  11 ; 
Psa.  viii,  8;  Ixxix,  2;  civ,  12;  Jer.  vii,  33  et  passim; 
Ezek.  xxix,  5  et  passim ;  Dan.  ii,  38 ;  Hos.  ii,  18 ;  iv,  3 ; 
vii,  12;  Zeph.  i,  3;  Mark  iv,  3  (to.  ircTHva.  Toi  oupa- 
vov) ;  Luke  viii,  5 ;  ix,  58 ;  xiii,  19;  Acts  x,  12 ;  xi,  6 — 
in  all  which  passages  the  same  original  words  in  the 
Hebrew,  Chaldee,  and  Greek  Scriptures  (C'^'^'j,  ')'?'?^5 
oi'pavoi)  are  with  equal  propriety  rendered  indifferently 
"air''  and  ^'heaven" — similarly  we  read  of  "  the  path  of 
the  eagle  in  the  air"  (Prov.  xxx,  19) ;  of  '•  the  eagles  of 
heaven"  (Lam.  iv,  19) ;  of  "  the  stork  of  the  heaven"  (Jer. 
viii,  7)  ;  and  of  '•  birds  of  heaven"  in  general  (Eccl.  x,  20 ; 
Jer.  iv,  25).  In  addition  to  these  zoological  terms,  we 
have  meteorological  facts  included  mider  the  same  orig- 


inal words;  e.  g.  (J)  "The  dew  of  heaven"  (Gen.  xx\'ii, 
28,  39 ;  Deut.  xxxiii,  28 ;  Dan.  iv,  15  et  passim ;  Hag.  i, 
10;  Zech.  viii,  12) :  (c)  "  The  clouds  of  heaven"  (1  Kings 
xviii,  45;  Psa.  cxlvii,  8;  Dan.  vii,  13;  Matt,  xxiv,  30; 
xxvi,  G4;  Mark  xiv,  G2)  :  (d)  The  frost  of  heaven  (Job 
xxxviii,  29):  (e)  The  wimls  of  heaven  (1  Kings  xviii, 
55;  Psa.  Lxxviii,  26;  Dan.  viii,  8;  xi,4;  Zech.  ii,G;  vi, 
5  [see  margin] ;  Matt,  xxiv,  31 ;  Mark  xiii,  27) :  (/) 
The  rain  of  heaven  (Gen.  viii,  2;  Deut.  xi,  11;  xxviii, 
12;  Jer.  xiv,  22;  Acts  xiv,  17  [^ovpavuSitv  iitroiic]  ;  Jas. 
V,  18 ;  Rev.  xviii,  G) :  (y)  Lightning,  7vith  thunder  (Job 
xxxvii,  3,  4 ;  Luke  xvii,  24).  (II.)  Caelum  astriferum. 
The  vast  spaces  of  which  astronomy  takes  cognizance 
are  frequently  referred  to :  e.  g.  («)  in  the  phrase  "  host 
of  heaven,"  in  Deut.  xvii,  3 ;  Jer.  viii,  2 ;  INIatt.  xxiv,  29 
[pwdntiQ  tCjv  ovpavijjv'\ ;  a  sense  which  is  obviously 
not  to  be  confounded  with  another  signification  of  the 
same  phrase,  as  in  Luke  ii,  13  [see  Angels]  :  (b)  Lights 
of  heaven  (Gen.  i,  14, 15, 16;  Ezek.  xxxii,  8) :  (c)  Stars 
of  heaven  (Gen.  xxii,  17 ;  xxvi,  4 ;  Exod.  xxxii,  13 ; 
Deut.  i,  10 ;  X,  22 ;  xxviii,  62 ;  Judg.  v,  20 ;  Neh.  ix,  23 ; 
Isa.  xiii,  10;  Nah.  iii,  16;  Heb.  xi,  12).  (IH.)  Calum 
angeliferum.  It  would  exceed  our  limits  if  we  were  to 
collect  the  descriptive  phrases  which  revelation  has 
given  us  of  heaven  in  its  sublimest  sense ;  we  content 
ourselves  with  indicating  one  or  two  of  the  most  obvi- 
ous: (a)  The  heaven  of  heavens  (Deut.  x,  14;  1  Kings 
viii,  27;  2  Chron.  ii,  G,  18;  Neh.  ix,  G;  Psa.  cxv,  16; 
cxlviii,4:  (b)  The  third  heavens  (2  Cor.  xii,  2):  (c)  The 
high  and  lofty  [placel  (Isa.  xlvii,  15)  :  (d)  The  highest 
(Matt,  xxi,  9 ;  IMark  xi,  10 ;  Luke  ii,  14,  compared  with 
Psa.  cLxviii,  1).  This  heavenly  sublimity  was  gracious- 
ly brought  down  to  Jewish  apprehension  in  the  sacred 
symbol  of  their  Tabernacle  and  Temple,  which  they  rev- 
erenced (especially  in  the  adytum  of  "  the  Holy  of  Ho- 
lies") as  "the  place  where  God's  honor  dwelt"  (Psa.  xxvi, 
8),  and  amidst  the  scidptured  types  of  his  celestial  reti- 
nue, in  the  cherubim  of  the  mercy-seat  (2  Kings  xix, 
15 ;  Fsa.  Ixxx,  1 :  Isa.  xxxvii,  16). 

III.  Meaning  of  the  Terms  used  in  the  Original.— I.  By 
far  the  most  frequent  designation  of  heaven  in  the  He- 
brew Scriptures  is  Ql'^^)  shama'yim,  which  the  older 
lexicographers  [see  Cocceius,  Zct.  s.v.]  regarded  as  the 
dual,  but  which  Gesenius  and  Fiirst  have  restored  to  the 
dignity,  which  St.  Jerome  gave  it,  of  the  plural  of  an 
obsolete  noun,  "ipi^  as  (d'piJ;;/;/?-.  of  "^"la  and  SI'S  from 
1^),  According  to  these  recent  scholars,  the  idea  ex- 
pressed by  the  word  is  height,  elevation  (Gesenius,  Thes. 
p.  1453 ;  Furst,  Hebr.  Wort,  ii,  467).  In  this  respect  of 
its  essential  meaning  it  resembles  the  Greek  ovpavoc 
[from  the  radical  op,  denoting  height]  (Pott,  Etymol. 
Forsch.  i,  123,  ed.  1).  Pott's  rendering  of  this  root  op, 
by  "sich  erhehen,"  xdmmAs  us  of  oiu"  own  beautiful  word 
heaven,  which  thus  enters  into  brotherhood  of  significa- 
tion with  the  grand  idea  of  the  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  and 
Greek.  Professor  Bosworth,  in  his  Anglo-Sax.  Diet., 
under  the  verb  hebban,  to  raise  or  elevate,  gives  the  kin- 
dred Avords  of  the  wliole  Teutonic  family,  and  deduces 
therefrom  the  noun  heofon  or  heofen,  in  the  sense  of 
heaven.  And  although  the  primary  notion  of  the  Latin 
caelum  (akin  to  koTXoq  and  our  hollow)  is  the  less  sub- 
lime one  of  a  covered  or  vaulted  space,  yet  the  loftier 
sense  of  elevation  has  prevailed,  both  in  the  original  (see 
White  and  Kiddle,  s.  v.  Coehim)  and  in  the  derived  lan- 
guages (comp.  French  del,  and  the  English  -word  ceil- 
ing). 

2.  Closely  allied  in  meaning,  though  unconnected  m 
origin  with  D^'OO,  is  the  oft-recurring  D'n^,  marum'. 
This  word  is  never  Englished  heaven,  but  "  heights,"  or 
"  high  place,"  or  "  high  places."  There  can,  however,  be 
no  doubt  of  its  celestial  signification  (and  that  in  the 
grandest  degree)  in  such  passages  as  Psa.  Ixviii,  18 
[Hebr.  19]  ;  xciii,  4;  cii,  19  [or  in  the  Hebr.  Bib.  20, 
where  idip  O'l-iJari  is  equal  to  the  3'!''?"^"?  of  the 
parallel  clause];  similarly.  Job  xxxi,  2;  Isa.  Ivii,  15; 
Jer.  XXV,  30.     Dr.  Kalisch  (Genesis,  Introd.  p.  21)  says. 
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"  It  was  a  common  belief  among  all  ancient  nations  that 
at  the  summit  of  the  sliadow  oi'  the  earth,  or  on  the  top 
of  the  higlie.st  mountain  of  the  earth,  which  reaches 
with  its  crest  into  heaven  .  .  .  the  gods  have  their  pal- 
ace or  hall  of  assembly,"  and  he  instances  "  the  Babylo- 
nian Albordsh,  the  chief  abode  of  Ormuzd,  among  the 
heights  of  the  Caucasus;  and  the  Hhidoo  Meru;  and 
the  Chinese  Kulkun  (or  Kaen-lun) ;  and  the  Greek  Olym- 
pus (and  Atlas);  and  the  Arabian  Caf;  and  the  Parsee 
Tinfi."  He,  however,  while  strongly  and  indeed  most 
properly  censuring  the  identification  of  JNIount  Meru 
with  jMount  Moriuh  (which  had  hastily  been  conjec- 
turetl  from  "  the  accidental  resemblance  of  tlie  names"), 
deems  it  improbable  that  the  Israelites  should  have  en- 
tertained, like  other  ancient  nations,  the  notion  of  local 
heii/ht  for  the  abode  of  him  whose  "glory  the  heaven 
anil  the  heaven  of  heavens  cannot  contain ;"  and  this 
he  supposes  on  the  ground  that  such  a  notion  "  rests  es- 
sentialh/  on  polijtiieistic  ideas."  Surely  the  learned  com- 
mentator is  i)remature  in  both  these  statements.  (1.) 
No  such  improbability,  in  fact,  unhappily,  can  be  predi- 
cated of  the  Israehtes,  v.ho  in  ancient  times  (notwith- 
standing the  divine  prohibitions)  exhibited  a  constant 
tendenc}'  to  the  ritual  of  their  niTsa,  or  ^'^  high  places." 
Gesenius  makes  a  more  correct  statement  when  he  savs 
[/Mr.  Lex.  by  Robinson,  p.  138],  "The  Hebrews,  like 
most  other  ancient  nations,  supposed  that  sacred  rites 
|)erf(irmed  on  hi<ih  jilaces  were  particularly  acceptable  to 
the  Deity.  Hence  they  were  accustomed  to  offer  sacri- 
fices upon  mountains  and  hills,  both  to  idols  and  to  God 
himself  (1  Sam.  ix,  12  sq. ;  1  Chron.  xiii,  29  sq. ;  1  Kings 
iii,  4 ;  2  Kings  xii,  2,  .3 ;  Isa.  xlv,  7) ;  and  also  to  build 
there  chapels,fanes,  tabernacles  (riTSatl  iri3, 1  Kings 
xiii,  32;  2  Kings  xvii,29),  with  their  priests 'and  other 
ministers  of  the  sacred  rites  ("irstl  "^Itir,  1  Kings  xii, 
32 ;  2  Kings  x  vii,  32).  So  tenacious  of  this  ancient  cus- 
tom were  not  only  the  ten  tribes,  but  also  all  the  Jews, 
that,  even  after  the  building  of  Solomon's  Temple,  in 
spite  of  the  exjiress  law  of  Dcut.  xii,  they  continued  to 
erect  such  chaijcls  on  the  mountains  aroimd  Jerusalem." 
(2.)  Neither  from  the  character  of  Jehovah,  as  the  God 
of  Israel,  can  the  improbability  be  maintained,  as  if  it 
were  of  the  essence  oi pob/theism  only  to  localize  Deity 
on  mountain  heights.  "The  high  and  lofty  One  that 
inhabiteth  eternity,  whose  name  is  Holy,"  in  the  procla- 
mation which  he  is  pleased  to  make  of  his  own  stj'le, 
does  not  limit  his  abode  to  celestial  sublimities;  in  one 
of  the  finest  passages  of  even  Isaiah's  poetrj-,  God  claims 
as  one  of  the  stat  ions  of  his  glorj'  the  shrine  of  "  a  con- 
trite and  humble  spirit"  (Isa.  Ivii,  15).  His  loftiest  at- 
tributes, therefore,  are  not  compromised,  nor  is  the  am- 
plitude of  his  omnipresence  compressed  by  an  earthly 
residence.  Accordingly,  the  same  Jehovah  who  "  walk- 
eth  on  the  hif/h places,  Vn'C'Z,  of  the  earth"  (Amos  iv,  13) ; 
who  "  trcadeth  on  the  fastnesses,  n'lTCS,  of  the  sea"  (Job 
ix,8);  and  "who  ascendeth  above  the  heights,  n":r2,of 
the  clouds,"  was  [)leascd  to  consecrate  Zion  as  hisdvvell- 
ing-place  (I'sa.  Ixxxvii,  2),  and  his  rest  (Psa.  cxxxii,  13, 
14).  Hence  we  find  the  same  word,  Dllr),  which  is  of- 
ten descriptive  of  the  sul)limest  heaven,\ised  of  Zion, 
which  Kzekiel  calls  "  the  mountain  of  the  height  of  l?,- 
rael,"b^'npn  ■z'r\^  -in  (xvii,23;  xx,40;  xxxiv,  14). 
3-  ?i>5?,  'JiiluaV.  This  word,  which  literally  mean- 
ing a  wheel,  admirably  expresses  rotatory  movement,  is 
actually  rendered  "heaven"  in  the  A.V.  of  Psa.  Ixxvii, 
18:  "The  voice  of  thy  thiuider  was  in  the  heaven," 
''P??  [Sept.  iv  Tip  rpoxv;  Yulg.  in  rota].  Luther's 
version  agrees  with  the  A.A'ers.  in  Jlimmel;  and  Dathe 
renders  7)f;-  orbem,  which  is  ambiguous,  being  as  expres- 
sive, to  say  the  least,  of  the  globe  of  the  earth  as  of  the 
circle  of  heaven.  The  Targum  (in  ^^'alt<)n,  vol.  iii)  on 
the  passage  gives  X^jbsa  {in  rota),  which  is  as  inde- 
terminate a.s  the  original,  as  the  Syriac  also  seems  to  be. 
De  AN'ctte  (and  after  him  Justus  Olshausen,  Lie  I's.  er- 


Udrt,  1.  c.)  renders  the  phrase  "in  the  whirlwind." 
JMaurer,  who  disapproves  of  this  rendering,  explains  the 
plorase  "  rotated."  But,  amidst  the  uncertamty  of  the 
versions,  we  are  disposed  to  think  that  it  was  not  with- 
out good  reason  that  our  translators,  in  departing  from 
the  previous  version  (see  Psalter,  ad  loc,  which  has, 
"  the  voice  of  thy  thmider  was  heard  round  about"),  de- 
liberately rendered  the  passage  in  the  heaven,  as  if  the 
bjbj  were  the  correlative  of  ?5^)  ^oth  being  poetic 
words,  and  both  together  equalled  the  heaven  and  the 
earth.  In  Jas.  iii,  G,  the  remarkable  phrase,  rov  rpo- 
Xov  T)JQ  jivianoQ,  the  course,  circuit,  or  icheel  of  nature, 
is  akin  to  our  ?3?5.  (The  SjTiac  renders  the  rpoxov 
by  the  same  word,  which  occurs  in  the  psalm  as  the 
equivalent  of  ^SPS,  Schaaf 's  Lex.  Syr. ;  and  of  the  same 
indefiniteness  of  signification.)  That  the  general  sense 
"heaven"  best  expresses  the  force  of  Psa.  bcxvii,  18,  is 
rendered  probable,  moreover,  by  the  description  which 
Josephus  gives  (A7it.  ii,  IG,  3)  of  the  destruction  of  Pha- 
raoh's host  in  the  Red  Sea,  the  subject  of  that  part  of 
the  psalm,  "  Showers  of  rain  descended y)-o?»  heaven,  air' 
ovQavoi),  with  dreadful  thunders  and  lightning,  and 
flashes  of  fire;  thunderbolts  Avere  darted  upon  them, 
nor  were  there  any  indications  of  God's  wrath  upon 
men  wanting  on  that  dark  and  dismal  night." 

4.  As  the  words  we  have  reviewed  indicate  the  height 
and  rotation  of  the  heavens,  so  the  two  we  have  yet  to 
examine  exhibit  another  characteristic  of  equal  promi- 
nence, the  h-eadth  and  expanse  of  the  celestial  regions. 
These  are  pfll^,  s/tac/i'a^- (generally  used  in  the  j3/«;-«r) 
and  5''p'^.  They  occur  together  in  Job  xxxvii,  18: 
"Hast  thou  with  him  spread  out  (5'^p'IFi)  the  sly  or 
exjKinse  of  heaven?" — (D'^J^ndb,  where  h  is  the  sign 
of  the  objective).  We  must  examine  them  separately. 
The  root  pHd  is  explained  by  Gesenius  to  gj-ind  to 
poivder,  and  then  to  exjnind  by  rubbing  or  beating.  Meier 
{Hebr.  Wurzel-w.-b.  p.  44G)  compares  it  with  the  Arabic 
shachaka,  to  make  fine,  to  attenuate  (whence  the  noun 
shachim,  a  thin  cloud).  ^Vith  him  agrees  Flirst  {Ilebr.- 
u:-b.  ii,  433).  The  Heb.  subst.  is  therefore  M-ell  adapted 
to  designate  the  skyey  region  of  heaven  with  its  cloud- 
dust,  whether  fine  or  dense.  Accordingly,  the  meaning 
of  the  word  in  its  various  passages  curiously  oscillates 
between  sky  and  cloud.  When  Moses,  in  Deut.  xxxiii, 
2G,lauds  Jehovah's  "riding  in  his  excellence  on  the  sky;" 
and  when,  in  2  Sam.  xxii,  12,  and  repeated  in  Psa.  xviii, 
1 1  (12),  David  speaks  of  "  the  thick  clouds  of  the  skies ;" 
when  Job  (xxxvii,  18)  asks, "  Hast  thou  with  him  spread 
out  the  sky?"  when  the  Psahnist  (Psa.  Lxxvii,  17  [18 J) 
speaks  of  "  the  skies  sending  out  a  sound,"  and  the  proph- 
et (Isa.  xlv,  8),  figuratively,  of  their  "pouring  down 
righteousness ;"  when,  finally,  Jeremiah  (Ii,  9),  by  a  fre  • 
quently  occurring  simile  [comp.  Eev.  xviii,  5,  t/koXoii- 
Bi](Tav  avTijg  at  apapriai  dxpi  Toi>  ovpavov],  describes 
the  judgment  of  Babylon  as  "lifted  up  even  to  the  skies," 
in  every  instance  oiur  word  dipnd  in  the  pforaZ  is 
employed.  The  same  word  in  the  same  form  is  trans- 
lated "  clouds"  in  Job  xxxv,  5 ;  xxxvi,  28 ;  xxxvii,  21 ; 
xxxviii,  37 ;  in  Psa.  xxxvi,  5  (6) ;  Ivii,  10  (11) ;  Lxviii, 
34  (35)  [margin,  "heavens"];  Ixxviii,  23;  in  Prov.  iii, 
20 ;  viii,  28.  The  prevalent  sense  of  this  word,  we  thus 
see,  is  a  nHfinrn/nr/irtd.  one, and  falls  under  our  first  head 
oi  ra/iiiii  iiiiJi'f  niiu  :  its  connection  with  the  other  two 
heads  is  mucli  slighter.  It  bears  probably  an  astronom- 
ical seme  in  Psa.  Ixxxix,  37  (38),  where  "  the  faithful 
witness  in  heaven"  seems  to  be  in  apposition  to  the  sun 
and  the  moon  (Bellarmine,  ad  loc.) ,  although  some  sup- 
pose the  expression  to  mean  the  rainbow,  "  the  witness" 
of  God's  covenant  with  Noah ;  Gen.  Lx,  13  sq.  (see  J.  Ols- 
hausen, ad  loc).  This  is  perhaps  the  only  instance  of 
its  falling  under  the  class  coehmi  astriferum ;  nor  have 
we  a  much  more  frequent  reference  to  the  higher  sense 
of  the  ccelum  angelifenim  (Psa.  LxxxLx,  6  containuig  the 
only  explicit  allusion  to  this  sense) ;  miless,  with  Gesc- 
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nius,  r/iw.  s.  v.,  we  refer  Psa.  Ixviii,  35  also  to  it.  More 
probably  in  Deut.  xxxiii,  26  (where  it  is  parallel  with 
D""^"!::,  and  in  the  highly  poetical  passages  of  Isa.  xlv, 
8,  and  Jer.  li,  9,  our  word  D"^pnd  may  be  best  regarded 
as  designating  the  empj-real  heavens. 

5.  We  have  aheady  noticed  the  connection  between 
d"ipnd  and  oiu-  only  remaining  word  ^''p'^,  raki'a, 
from  llieir  being  associated  by  the  sacred  writer  in  the 
same  sentence  (Job  xxxvii,  18) ;  it  tends  to  corroborate 
this  connection  that,  on  comparing  Gen.  i,  6  (and  seven 
other  passages  in  the  same  chapter)  with  Deut.  xxxiii, 
20,  we  find  y'lp^  of  the  former  sentence,  and  n^pri':^ 
of  the  latter,  both  rendered  by  the  Sept.  (rrepiwiui  and 
iirmamentum  in  the  Vulg.,  whence  the  word  '\finnamenf' 
passed  into  our  A.V.  This  word  is  now  a  well-under- 
stood term  in  astronomj^  synonymous  with  sky  or  else 
the  general  heavens,  undivested  by  the  discoveries  of 
science  of  the  special  signification  which  it  bore  in  the 
ancient  astronomy.  See  Firmament.  For  a  clear  ex- 
position of  all  the  Scripture  passages  which  bear  on  the 
subject,  we  may  refer  the  reader  to  professor  Dawson's 
A  r'chnia,  especially  chap,  viii,  and  to  Dr.  M'Caul  on  The 
Mosaic  Record  of  Creation  (or,  what  is  substantially  the 
same  treatise  in  a  more  accessible  form,  his  Notes  on  the 
First  Chapter  of  Genesis,  sec.  ix,  p.  32-44).  We  must 
be  content  here,  in  reference  to  our  terra  ?"'p'^,  to  ob- 
serve that,  when  we  regard  its  origin  (from  the  root 
"P"i,  to  spread  out  or  expand  by  beating;  Gesen.  s.  v. ; 
Fidlor,  Misc.  Sacr.  i,  6 ;  Fiirst,  Hebr.-u-.-h.  s.  v.),  and  its 
connection  with,  and  illustration  by,  such  words  as 
d'^prt'j,  clouds,  and  the  verbs  113^:  (Isa.  xlviii,  13, 
"My  right  hand  hath  spread  out  the  heavens")  and 
n::3  (Isa.  xl,  22,  "JF/«o  strefcheth  out  the  heavens  like  a 
curtain"  [literally,  like  fineness'],  "and  spreadeth  them 
out  as  a  tent"),  we  are  astonished  at  certain  rationalistic 
attempts  to  control  the  meaning  of  an  intelligible  term, 
which  lits  in  easily  and  consistently  with  the  nature 
of  things,  by  a  few  poetical  metaphors,  that  are  them- 
selves callable  of  a  consistent  sense  when  held  subordi- 
nate to  the  plainer  passages  of  prose. — Kitto.  The  full- 
er expression  is  D';'"2t^"n  ";^p"l  (Gen.  i,  14  sq.).  That 
IMoses  understood  it  to  mean  a  solid  expanse  is  clear 
from  his  representing  it  as  the  barrier  between  the  up- 
per and  lower  waters  (Gen.  i,  6  sq.),  i.  e.  as  separating 
the  reservoir  of  the  celestial  ocean  (Psa.  civ,  3 ;  xxix,  3) 
from  the  waters  of  the  earth,  or  those  on  which  the 
earth  was  supposed  to  float  (Psa.  cxxxvi,  6).  Through 
its  open  lattices  (ma'nX,  Gen.  vii,  11 ;  2  Kings  vii,  2, 
19 ;  compare  KoaKivov,  Aristophanes,  Xub.  373)  or  doors 
(D^ribn,  Psa.  Lxxviii,  23)  the  dew,  and  snow,  and  hail 
are  poured  upon  the  earth  (Job  xxxviii,  22,  37,  where 
we  have  the  curious  expression  "bottles  of  heaven," 
"  utres  coeli").  This  firm  vaidt,  which  Job  describes  as 
being  "strong  as  a  molten  looking-glass"  (xxxvii,  18), 
is  transparent,  like  pellucid  sapphire,  and  splendid  as 
crj'stal  (Dan.  xii,  3 ;  Exod.  xxiv,  10 ;  Ezek.  i,  22 ;  Rev. 
iv,  6),  over  which  rests  the  throne  of  God  (Isa.  Ixvi,  1 ; 
Ezek.  i,  2G),  and  which  is  opened  for  the  descent  of  an- 
gels, or  for  prophetic  visions  (Gen.  xxviii,  17 ;  Ezek.  i, 
1;  Acts  vii,  56;  x,  11).  In  it,  like  gems  or  golden 
lamps,  the  stars  are  fixed  to  give  light  to  the  earth,  and 
regidate  the  seasons  (Gen.  i,  14-19) ;  and  the  whole 
magnificent,  immeasurable  structure  (Jer.  xxxi,  37)  is 
supported  by  the  mountains  as  its  pillars,  or  strong 
foundations  (Psa.  xviii,  7 ;  2  Sam.  xxii,  8 ;  Job  xxiv, 
11).  Similarly  the  Greeks  believed  in  an  oi'rtavtiQ  ttoX- 
vxciKkoq  (Hom.  //.  v,  504),  or  (jicr)pioQ  (Hom.  Od.  xv, 
328),  or  dSaiiaaroQ  (Orph.  Ilipnn.  ad  Ccelum'),  which  the 
philosophers  called  anpenviov  or  KpyrrraWotiSig  (Em- 
pedocles,  ap.  Plut.  de  Phil.  plac.  ii,  11 ;  Artemid.  up.  Sen. 
Nat.  QucEst.  vii,  13 ;  quoted  by  Gesenius,  s.  v.).  It  is 
clear  that  very  many  of  the  above  notions  Avere  meta- 
phors resulting  from  the  simple  primitive  conception, 
and  that  later  Amters  among  the  Hebrews  had  arrived 


at  more  scientific  views,  although,  of  course,  they  re- 
tained much  of  the  old  phraseology,  and  are  fiuctuating 
and  undecided  in  their  terms.  Elsewhere,  for  instance, 
the  heavens  are  likened  to  a  curtain  (Psa.  civ,  2 ;  Isa. 
xl,  22).— Smith.     See  Cosmogony. 

IV.  Metaphorical  Application  of  the  Visille  Heavens. 
—A  door  opened  in  heaven  is  the  beginning  of  a  new 
revelation.  To  ascend  up  into  heaven  signifies  to  be  in 
fidl  power.  Thus  is  the  symbol  to  be  miderstood  in  Isa. 
xiv,  13,  14,  where  the  king  of  Babylon  says,  "I  will  as- 
cend into  heaven;  I  AviU  exalt  my  throne  above  the 
stars  of  God."  To  descend  from  heaven  signifies,  sym- 
bolically, to  act  by  a  commission  from  heaven.  Thus 
our  Savioiu-  uses  the  word  "  descending"  (John  i,  51)  in 
speaking  of  the  angels  acting  by  divine  commission,  at 
the  command  of  the  Son  of  man.  To  fall  from  heaven 
signifies  to  lose  power  and  authority,  to  be  deprived  of 
the  power  to  govern,  to  revolt  or  apostatize. 

The  heaven  opened.  The  natural  heaven,  being  the 
symbol  of  the  governing  part  of  the  political  world,  a 
new  face  in  the  natural,  represents  a  new  face  in  the 
political.  Or  the  heaven  may  be  said  to  be  opened  when 
the  day  appears,  and  consequently  shut  when  night 
comes  on,  as  appears  from  Virgil  (y/sw.  x,  1),  "  The  gates 
of  heaven  unfold,"  etc.  Thus  the  Scripture,  in  a  poet- 
ical manner,  speaks  of  the  doors  of  heaven  (Psa.  lxxviii, 
23) ;  of  the  heaven  beinff  shut  (1  Kings  viii,  35) ;  and  in 
Ezek.  i,  1,  the  heaven  is  said  to  be  opened. 

Midst  of  heaven  may  be  the  air,  or  the  region  be- 
tween heaven  and  earth ;  or  the  middle  station  between 
the  corrupted  earth  and  the  throne  of  God  in  heaven. 
In  this  sense,  the  air  is  the  proper  place  where  God's 
threatenings  and  judgments  should  be  denounced.  Thus, 
in  1  Chron.  xxi,  16,  it  is  said  that  David  saw  the  angel 
of  the  Lord  stand  between  the  earth  and  the  heaven  as 
he  was  just  going  to  destroy  Jerusalem  with  the  pesti- 
lence. The  angel's  hovering  there  was  to  show  that 
there  was  room  to  pray  for  mercy,  just  as  God  was  go- 
ing to  inflict  the  punishment :  it  had  not  as  yet  done 
any  execution. — Wemyss. 

C.  Spiritual  and  Everlasting  Sense,  i.  e.  the  state  and 
place  of  blessedness  in  the  life  to  come.  Of  the  nature 
of  this  blessedness  it  is  not  possible  that  we  should  form 
any  adequate  conception,  and,  consequently,  that  any 
precise  information  respecting  it  shoidd  be  given  to  us. 
Man,  indeed,  usually  conceives  the  joys  of  heaven  to  be 
the  same  as,  or  at  least  to  resemble,  the  pleasures  of  this 
world ;  and  each  one  hopes  to  obtain  with  certainty,  and 
to  enjoy  in  fidl  measure  beyond  the  grave,  that  which 
he  holds  most  dear  upon  earth— those  favorite  employ- 
ments or  particular  delights  which  he  ardently  longs 
for  here,  but  which  he  can  seldom  or  never  enjoy  in  this 
world,  or  in  the  enjoj-ment  of  which  he  is  never  fully 
satisfied.  But  one  who  reflects  soberly  on  the  subject 
will  readily  see  that  the  happiness  of  heaven  must  be  a 
very  different  thing  from  earthly  happiness.  In  this 
world  the  highest  pleasiures  of  which  oiu:  nature  is  ca- 
pable satiate  by  their  continuance,  and  soon  lose  the 
poAver  of  giving  positive  enjoyment.  This  alone  is  suf- 
ficient to  show  that  the  bliss'  of  the  future  world  must 
be  of  an  entirely  different  kind  from  what  is  called 
earthly  joy  and  happiness,  if  we  are  to  be  there  ti-uly 
happy,  and  ha.\)\\y  forever.  But  since  we  can  have  no 
distinct  conception  of  those  joys  which  never  have  been 
and  never  will  be  experienced  by  us  here  in  their  full 
extent,  we  have,  of  course,  no  words  in  human  language 
to  express  them,  and  cannot  therefore  expect  any  clear 
description  of  them  even  in  the  holy  Scriptiu-es.  Hence 
the  Bible  describes  this  happiness  sometimes  in  general 
terms,  designating  its  greatness  (as  in  Kom.  viii,  18-22; 
2  Cor.  iv,  17,  18),  and  sometimes  by  various  figurative 
images  and  modes  of  speech,  borrowed  from  ever\'thing 
which  we  know  to  be  attractive  and  desirable. 

The  greater  part  of  these  images  were  alreadj'  com- 
mon among  the  Jewish  contemporaries  of  Christ ;  but 
Christ  and  his  apostles  employed  them  in  a  purer  sense 
than  the  great  multitude  of  the  Jews.     The  Orientals 
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are  rich  in  such  fis^ires.  They  were  employed  by  IMo- 
liammed,  who  carried  them,  as  his  manner  was,  to  an 
extravasant  excess,  but  who  at  the  same  time  said  ex- 
pressly tiiat  thev  were  mere  figures,  although  many  of 
liis  followers  afterwards  understood  them  literally,  as  has 
been  often  done  in  a  similar  way  by  many  Christians. 

The  following  are  the  principal  terms,  both  literal 
and  figurative,  which  are  appUed  in  Scripture  to  the 
condition  of  future  happmess. 

a.  Among  the  lileral  appellations  we  find  Zwr/,  ^wr] 
rtiwvior, which,  according  to  Hebrew  usage,  signify  "a 
happy  life,"  or  "  eternal  well-being,"  and  are  the  words 
rendered  '-life,"  "  eternal  life,"  and  "life  everlasting"  in 
the  A.  Vers.  (e.  g.  Matt,  vii,  14 ;  xix,  16,  29 ;  xxv,  46) : 
c6Ka,  fio^a  Toil  Oiov,  "  glory,"  "  the  glory  of  God"  (Rom. 
ii,  7, 10 ;  V,  2) ;  and  i!pnv7],  "  peace"  (Kom.  ii,  10).  Also 
alwviov  jSapoQ  C('>'^i]g,  '•  an  eternal  weight  of  glory"  (2 
Cor.  iv,  17);  and  (jnoTripia,  aix)-t]{tia  aluviog,  "salva- 
tion," "  eternal  salvation"  (Ileb.  v,  9),  etc. 

b.  Among  the  Jifjuraiive  representations  we  may  place 
the  word  "  heaven"  itself.  The  abode  of  departed  spir- 
its, to  us  who  live  upon  the  earth,  and  while  we  remain 
here,  is  invisible  and  inaccessible,  beyond  the  bounds  of 
the  visible  world,  and  entirely  separated  from  it.  There 
they  live  in  the  highest  well-being,  and  in  a  nearer 
connection  with  God  and  Christ  than  here  below.  This 
place  and  state  cannot  be  designated  by  any  more  fit 
and  brief  expression  than  that  which  is  found  in  almost 
every  language,  namely,  "  heaven" — a  word  in  its  pri- 
mary and  material  signification  denoting  the  region  of 
the  skies,  or  the  visible  heavens.  This  word,  in  Heb. 
B";''5"r,  in  Gr.  ovoavog,  is  therefore  frequently  emploj'- 
ed  by  the  sacred  writers,  as  above  exemplified.  It  is 
there  that  the  highest  sanctuary  or  temple  of  God  is 
situated,  i.  e.  it  is  there  that  the  omnipresent  God  most 
gloriously  reveals  himself.  This,  too,  is  the  abode  of 
Ciod's  highest  spiritual  creation.  Thither  Christ  was 
transported :  he  calls  it  the  house  of  his  lather,  and 
says  that  he  has  therein  prepared  an  abode  for  his  fol- 
lowers (.John  xiv,  2). 

This  place,  this  '•  heaven,"  was  never  conceived  of  in 
ancient  times,  as  it  has  been  by  some  modern  writers, 
as  a  particular  planet  or  world,  but  as  the  wide  expanse 
of  heaven,  high  above  the  atmosphere  or  starrj-  heav- 
ens; hence  it  is  sometimes  called  the  ihi)-d  heaven,  as 
being  neither  the  atmosphere  nor  the  starry  heavens. 

Another  figurative  name  is  "Paradise,"  taken  from 
the  abode  of  oiu:  first  parents  in  their  state  of  innocence, 
and  transferred  to  the  abode  of  the  blessed  (Luke  xxiii, 
43 ;  2  Cor.  xii,  4 ;  Rev.  ii,  7 ;  xxii,  2). 

Again,  this  place  is  called  "the  heavenly  Jerusalem" 
({Jal.  iv,  26;  Heb.  xii,  22;  Rev.  iii,  12),  because  the 
eartlily  Jerusalem  was  the  capital  city  of  the  Jews,  the 
royal  residence,  and  the  seat  of  divine  worship;  the 
"  kingdom  of  heaven"  (Matt,  xxv,  1 ;  Jas.  ii,  o) ;  the 
"  heavenly  kingdom"  (2  Tim.  iv,  IS) ;  the  "  eternal  king- 
dom" (2  Pet.  i,  II).  It  is  also  called  an  "  eternal  inher- 
itance" (1  Pet.  i,  4;  Heb.  ix,  15),  meaning  the  posses- 
sion and  full  enjoyment  of  hap|nness,  typified  by  the 
residence  of  the  ancient  Hebrews  in  Palestine.  The 
blessed  arc  said  "to  sit  down  at  table  with  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob,"  that  is,  to  be  a  sharer  Avitli  the  saints 
of  old  in  the  joys  of  salvation ;  "  to  be  in  Abraham's  bo- 
som" (Luke  xvi,22;  Jlatt.viii,  ll),that  is,  to  sit  near 
or  next  to  .\braliam  [sec  BosoJi];  "to  reign  with 
Christ"  (2  Tim.  ii,  11),  i.  e.  to  be  distinguished,  honored, 
and  happy  as  he  is— to  enjoy  regal  felicities;  to  enjoy 
"a  Sabbath,"  or  "rest"  (Heb.  iv,  10, 11),  indicating  the 
haiipiness  of  pious  Christians  both  in  this  Ufe  and  in  the 
life  to  come. 

-All  that  we  can  with  certainty  know  or  infer  from 
Scripture  or  reason  respecting  the  l)lessedness  of  the  life 
to  come  may  be  arranged  mider  the  following  particu- 
lars: I.  AVe  shall  hereafter  be  entirely  freed  from  the 
sufierings  and  adversities  of  this  life".  H.  Our  future 
blessedness  will  involve  a  continuance  of  the  real  happi- 
ness of  this  life. 


I.  The  entire  exemption  from  suffering,  and  all  that 
causes  suffering  here,  is  expressed  in  Scripture  by  words 
which  denote  rest,  repose,  refreshment,  after  performing 
labor  and  enduring  affliction.  But  all  the  terms  which 
are  employed  to  express  this  condition  define  (in  the 
original)  the  promised  "  rest"  as  rest  after  labor,  and  ex- 
emption from  toil  and  grief,  and  not  the  absence  of  em- 
ployment, not  inactivity  or  indolence  (2  Thess.  i,  7 ;  Heb, 
iv,  9, 11 ;  Rev.  xiv,  13 ;  compare  vii,  17).  This  deliver- 
ance from  the  evils  of  our  present  life  includes, 

1.  Deliverance  from  this  earthly  body,  the  seat  of  the 
lower  principles  of  our  nature  and  of  our  sinful  corrup- 
tion, and  the  source  of  so  many  evils  and  sufferings  (2 
Cor.  vi,  1,  2 ;  1  Cor.  xv,  42-50). " 

2.  Entire  separation  from  the  society  of  wicked  and 
evil-disposed  persons,  who  in  various  ways  injure  the 
righteous  man  and  embitter  his  life  on  earth  (2  Tim.  iv, 
18).  It  is  hence  accounted  a  part  of  the  felicity  even 
of  Christ  himself  in  heaven  to  be  "  separate  from  sin- 
ners" (Heb.  vii,  26). 

3.  Upon  this  earth  everything  is  inconstant  and  sub- 
ject to  peipetual  change,  and  nothing  is  capable  of 
completely'  satisfying  our  expectations  and  desires.  But 
in  the  world  to  come  it  will  be  different.  The  bliss  of 
the  saints  will  continue  without  interruption  or  change, 
without  fear  of  termination,  and  without  satiety  (Luke 
XX,  36 ;  2  Cor.  iv,  16, 18 ;  1  Pet.  i,  4 ;  v,  10 ;  1  John  iii,  2 
sq.). 

II.  Besides  being  exempt  from  all  earthly  trials,  and 
having  a  continuance  of  that  happiness  which  we  had 
begun  to  enjoy  even  here,  we  have  good  reason  to  ex- 
pect hereafter  other  rewards  and  joys,  which  stand  in 
no  natural  or  necessary  connection  with  the  present  life ; 
for  oiu^  entire  felicity  would  be  extremely  defective  and 
scanty  were  it  to  be  confined  merely  to  that  which  we 
carry  with  us  from  the  present  world,  to  that  peace  and 
joy  of  soul  which  result  from  reflecting  on  what  we  may 
have  done  which  is  good  and  pleasing  in  the  sight  of 
God,  since  even  the  best  men  will  always  discover  great 
imperfections  in  all  that  they  have  done.  Our  felicity 
would  also  be  incomplete  were  we  compelled  to  stop  short 
with  that  meagre  and  elementaiy  knowledge  which  wp 
take  with  us  from  this  world— that  knowledge  so  broken 
up  into  fragments,  and  yielding  so  little  fruit,  and  which, 
poor  as  it  is,  many  good  men,  from  lack  of  opportunity, 
and  without  any  fault  on  their  part,  never  here  acquire. 
Besides  the  natiu-al  rewards  of  goodness,  there  must 
therefore  be  others  which  are  positive,  and  dependent 
on  the  will  of  the  supreme  Legislator. 

On  this  point  almost  all  philosophers  are,  for  the 
above  reasons,  agreed — even  those  who  wiU  admit  of  no 
jwsitive punishments  in  the  world  to  come.  But,  for  want 
of  accurate  knowledge  of  the  state  of  things  in  the  fu- 
ture world,  we  can  say  nothing  definite  and  certain  as 
to  the  natiu-e  of  the  positive  rewards.  In  the  doctrine 
of  the  New  Testament,  however,  positive  rewards  are 
considered  most  obviously  as  belonging  to  our  future  fe- 
licity, and  as  constituting  a  principal  part  of  it ;  for  it 
always  represents  the  joys  of  heaven  as  resultuig  strict- 
ly from  the  favor  of  God,  and  as  being  undeserved  by 
those  on  whom  they  are  bestowed.  Hence  there  must 
be  something  more  added  to  the  natural  good  conse- 
quences of  our  actions  here  performed.  But  on  this 
subject  we  know  nothing  more  in  general  than  this, 
that  God  will  so  appoint  and  order  oiu"  circumstances, 
and  make  such  arrangements,  that  the  principal  facul- 
ties of  our  souls,  reason  and  affection,  will  be  heightened 
and  develojjed,  so  that  we  shall  continually  obtain  more 
piu:e  and  distinct  knowledge  of  the  truth,  and  make  con- 
tinual advances  in  holiness. 

AVe  may  remark  that  in  this  life  God  has  very 
wisely  allotted  various  capacities,  powers,  and  talents, 
in  different  ways  and  degrees,  to  different  men,  accord- 
ing to  the  various  ends  for  which  he  designs  them,  and 
the  business  on  which  he  employs  them.  Now  there  is 
not  the  least  reason  to  suppose  that  God  will  abolish 
1  this  variety  in  the  future  •world ;  it  will  rather  continue 
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there  in  all  its  extent.  We  must  suppose,  then,  that 
there  will  be,  even  iu  the  heavenly  world,  a  diversity 
of  tastes,  of  labors,  and  of  employments,  and  that  to  one 
person  this,  to  another  that  flehl,  in  the  boundless  king- 
dom of  truth  and  of  useful  occupation,  will  be  assigned 
for  liis  cidtivation,  according  to  his  peculiar  jiowers, 
qualilications,  and  tastes.  A  presentiment  of  this  truth 
is  contained  in  the  idea,  which  was  widely  diffused 
throughout  the  ancient  world,  viz.  that  the  manes  will 
continue  to  prosecute  in  the  futiu-e  life  the  employments 
to  which  they  had  been  here  accustomed.  At  least 
such  arrangements  will  doubtless  be  made  by  God  in 
the  future  life  that  each  individual  will  there  develop 
more  and  more  the  germs  implanted  within  him  by  the 
hand  of  the  Creator ;  and  will  be  able,  more  fully  than 
he  ever  could  do  here,  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  his  intel- 
lectual nature,  and  thus  to  make  continual  progress  in 
the  knowledge  of  everything  worthy  of  being  known, 
of  whicli  he  could  only  learn  the  simplest  elements  in 
this  world ;  and  he  will  be  able  to  do  this  in  such  a  way 
that  the  increase  of  knowledge  will  not  be  detrimental 
to  piety,  as  it  often  proves  on  earth,  but  rather  promo- 
tive of  it.  To  the  sincere  and  ardent  searcher  after 
truth  it  is  a  rejoicing  and  consoling  thought  that  he 
will  be  able  hereafter  to  perfect  that  knowledge  which 
here  has  so  many  deficiencies  (1  Cor.  xiii,  0). 

But  there  is  danger  of  going  too  far  on  this  point, 
and  of  falling  into  strange  misconceptions.  Various  as 
the  tastes  and  wants  of  men  in  the  future  world  will 
doubtless  be,  they  will  still  be  in  many  respects  differ- 
ent from  what  they  are  here,  because  the  whole  sphere 
of  action,  and  the  objects  by  ^vhich  we  shall  there  be 
surrounded,  will  be  different.  We  shall  there  have  a 
changed  and  more  perfect  body,  and  by  this  single  cir- 
cumstance shall  be  freed  at  once  from  many  of  the  wants 
and  inclinations  which  have  their  seat  in  the  earthly 
body.  This  will  also  contribute  much  to  rectify,  en- 
large, and  periect  oiu-  knowledge.  Many  things  which 
seem  to  us  very  important  and  essential  during  this  our 
state  of  infancy  upon  earth  will  hereafter  doubtless  ap- 
pear in  a  different  light :  we  shall  look  upon  them  as 
trities  and  children's  play,  and  employ  ourselves  in  more 
important  occupations,  the  utility  and  interest  of  which 
we  have  never  before  imagined. 

Some  theologians  have  supposed  that  the  saints  in 
heaven  may  be  taught  by  immediale  divine  revelations 
(lumen  glorije),  especially  those  who  may  enter  the 
abodes  of  the  blessed  without  knowledge,  or  with  only 
a  small  measure  of  it ;  e.  g.  children  and  others  who 
have  died  in  ignorance,  for  which  they  themselves  were 
not  to  blame.  On  this  subject  nothing  is  definitely 
taught  in  the  Scriptures,  but  both  Scripture  and  reason 
warrant  us  in  believing  that  provision  will  be  made  for 
all  such  persons  in  the  world  to  come.  A  principal  part 
of  our  future  happiness  will  consist,  according  to  the 
Christian  doctrine,  in  the  enlarging  and  correcting  of 
our  knowledge  respecting  God,  his  nature,  attributes, 
and  works,  and  in  the  salutary  application  of  this  knowl- 
edge to  our  own  moral  benefit,  to  the  increase  of  our 
faith,  love,  and  obedience.  Tliere  has  been  some  con- 
troversy among  theologians  with  regard  to  the  vision 
of  God  (visio  Dei  intiutiva,  sensitiva,  beatifica,  compre- 
hensiva).  The  cpiestion  is  whether  the  saints  w\\\  here- 
after behold  God  with  the  eyes  of  the  mind,  i.  c.  merely 
know  him  with  the  understanding. 

But  in  the  Scriptiu-es  God  is  always  represented  as  a 
being  invisible  by  the  bodily  eye  {ciopaToo),  as,  indeed, 
every  spirit  is.  The  texts  of  Scripture  wliich  speak  of 
seevif/  God  have  been  misunderstood :  they  signify,  some- 
times, the  more  distinct  biowkdr/e  of  God,  as  we  speak 
of  knowing  by  seeing,  of  seeing  with  the  ej-es  of  the 
mind  (John  i,  18;  1  John  iii,  2;  iv,  12;  comp.  v,  20;  1 
Tim.vi,  16);  and  Paul  uses  ftXiirtiv  and  ywionKuv  as 
synonymous  (1  Cor.  xiii,  12,  13;  comp.  v,  10),  Again, 
they  exjwess  the  idea  of feliciti/,  the  enjoyment  of  God's 
favor,  the  being  thought  worthy  of  his  friendship,  etc. 
Still  more  frequently  are  both  of  these  meanings  com- 


prehended under  the  phrase  to  see  God,  The  image  is 
taken  from  Oriental  princes,  to  see  whose  face  and  to 
be  in  whose  presence  was  esteemed  a  great  favor  (Matt. 
V,  8;  Heb.  vii,  14),  "Without  holiness,  ovdiig  o^tTcn 
Tov  Ki'piov."  The  opposite  of  this  is  to  be  removed 
from  God  and  from  his  face.  But  Christ  is  always  rep- 
resented as  one  who  will  be  personally  visible  to  us,  and 
whose  i)crsonal,  familiar  intercourse  and  guidance  we 
sliall  enjoj-.  Herein  Christ  himself  places  a  chief  part 
of  the  joy  of  the  saints  (John  xiv,  xvii,  etc.) ;  and  the 
apostles  often  describe  the  blessedness  of  the  pious  by 
the  phrase  heiiirj  with  Christ.  To  his  guidance  has  God 
intrusted  the  human  race,  in  heaven  and  on  earth.  And 
Paid  says  (2  Cor,  iv,  6),  we  see  "  the  brightness  of  the 
divine  glory  in  the  face  of  Christ ;"  he  is  "  the  visible 
representative  of  the  invisible  God"  (Col,  i,  15), 

According  to  the  representations  contained  in  the  holy 
Scriptures,  the  saints  will  dwell  together  in  the  future 
world,  and  form,  as  it  were,  a  kingdom  or  state  of  God 
(Luke  xvi ;  xx,  38 ;  Rom,  viii,  10 ;  Kev,  vii,  9 ;  Heb.  xii, 
22).  They  will  there  partake  of  a  common  feUcity. 
Their  enjoyment  will  doubtless  be  very  much  height- 
ened by  friendship,  and  by  their  confiding  intercourse 
with  each  other.  We  must,  however,  separate  all  earth- 
ly imperfections  from  our  conceptions  of  this  heavenly 
society.  But  that  we  shall  there  recognise  our  former 
friends,  and  shall  be  again  associated  with  tliem,  was 
uniformly  believed  by  all  antiquitj%  And  when  we  call 
to  mind  the  aff'ectionate  manner  in  which  Christ  sooth- 
ed his  disciples  by  the  assurance  that  they  should  here- 
after see  him  again,  should  be  with  him,  and  enjoy 
personal  intercourse  and  friendship  Avith  him  in  that 
place  to  which  he  was  froing  (John  xiv,  3 ;  comp,  1  Pet. 
i,  8),  we  may  gather  just  grounds  for  this  belief,  Paul, 
indeed,  says  expressly  that  we  shall  be  M"ith  Christ,  in 
company  -with  our  friends  who  died  before  us  ((V/«o  ui'v 
ai'ToXe;,  1  Thess,  iv,  17);  and  this  presupposes  tliat  we 
shall  recognise  them,  and  have  intercourse  with  them,  as 
with  Christ  himself, — Kitto,  s.  v.     See  Eteuxal  Life, 

HEAVEN  AND  EARTH  is  an  expression  for  the 
whole  creation  (Gen.  i,  1),  In  prophetic  language  the 
phase  often  signifies  the  political  state  or  condition  of 
persons  of  different  ranks  in  this  world.  The  heaven 
of  the  political  world  is  the  sovereignty  thereof,  Avhose 
host  and  stars  are  the  powers  that  rule,  namely,  kings, 
princes,  counsellors,  and  magistrates.  The  earth  is  the 
peasantry,  plebeians,  or  common  race  of  men,  Avho  pos- 
sess no  power,  but  are  ruled  by  superiors.  Of  such  a 
heaven  and  earth  we  may  understand  mention  to  be 
made  in  Hagg.  ii,  G;  vii,  21,  22,  and  referred  to  in  Heb. 
xii,  2G.  Such  modes  of  speaking  were  used  in  Ori- 
ental poetry  and  philosophy,  which  made  a  heaven  and 
earth  in  eveiything,  that  is,  a  superior  and  inferior  in 
everj'  part  of  nature ;  and  we  learn  from  ]>Laimonides, 
quoted  by  IMede,  that  the  Arabians  in  his  time,  when 
they  woidd  express  that  a  man  was  fallen  into  some 
great  calamity,  said,  "His  heaven  has  fallen  to  the 
earth,"  meaning  his  superiority  or  prosperity  is  much 
diminished.  "To  look  for  new  heavens  and  a  new 
earth"  (2  Pet.  iii,  13)  may  mean  to  look  for  a  new  order 
of  the  present  world. — Wemyss, 

Heave-offeiing  (tl^C^nin,  terumah',  from  C^l,  to 
be  hi;/h;  Sept.  usually  a<i)ai'pei.ia),  a  term  including  all 
that  the  Israelites  voluntarily  (Exod,  xxv,  2  sq. ;  xxxv, 
2-4 ;  xxxvi,  3)  or  according  to  a  precept  (Exod,  xxx,  15 : 
Lev,  vii,  14;  Numb,  xv,  19  sq. ;  xviii,  27  sq. ;  xxi,  29 
sq, ;  comp,  Ezek,  xiv,  13)  contributed  of  their  o^m  prop- 
erty to  Jehovah  (not  as  an  offering  in  the  usual  sense, 
but)  as  a  present  (Isa.  xl,  20),  to  be  applied  to  the  regu- 
lar cultus,  i,  e,  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  the  sanctuary  and  its  accessories  (Exod.  xxv,  2  sq. ; 
xxx,  13  sq. ;  xxv,  5  sq.,  21 ,  24 ;  xxvi,  3,  0 ;  Ezra  viii,  25, 
etc),  or  for  the  support  of  tlie  priests  (Exod,  xxix,  28 ; 
Numb,  xviii,  8  sq. ;  v,  9),  Prescribed  contributions  were, 
in  addition  to  the  annual  temple-tax  [see  Tejiple], 
chiefly  (hat  share  of  the  booty  taken  iu  war  which  be- 
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lonsjcd  to  the  priests  (Numb,  xxi,  29  sq.),  the  yearly 
firsr-friiits  (Numb,  xv,  19  sq.;  comp.  2  Sam.  i,  21),  and 
the  teiitlis  which  the  Levites  were  required  to  make 
ovck-  to  the  priests  out  of  the  natural  tithes  paid  to  them 
(Numb.xviii,25  sq.;  what  the  Levites  retained  for  tlieir 
own  use  not  being  thus  styled).  The  term  fTClin 
seems  to  stand  in  a  narrower  sense  in  Neh.  x,  37 ;  xii, 
44;  xiii,3  [see  Firstling],  and  tlie  Talmudists  so  call 
only  the  agricultural  first-fruits  appropriate  to  human 
use",  together  with  the  Levitical  tenths  (see  the  tract 
Terumoifi  in  the  ilishna,  i, C).  Heave-offerings  are  coup- 
led with  fu-st-fruits  in  Ezek.  xx,  40,  and  with  tithes  in 
Jlal.  iii,  8.  In  Ezek.  xlv,  1 ;  xlviii,  8  sq.,  12, 20  sq.,  the 
same  word  is  applied  to  that  portion  of  the  Holy  Land 
which  is  represented  as  set  apart  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  sanctuary  and  the  priests.  For  the  care  of  all 
such  contributions,  as  well  as  for  voluntary  offerings  and 
tithes  in  general,  a  special  class  of  officers  was  (from 
the  time  of  king  Hezekiah)  detailed,  of  whom  a  higher 
priest  liad  the  superintendence  (2  Chron.  xxi,  11,  12, 
14 ;  Neh.  xii,  44 ;  xiii,  5).  Heave-offerings  coidd  be 
used  or  consumed  only  by  the  priests  and  their  chil- 
dren (Numb,  xviii,  19 ;  Lev.  xxii,  10).  Later  regula- 
tions are  detailed  in  the  Talmudical  tract  Terumoih.— 
■\\'iner,  i,  470.     Compare  Wave-offering. 

Heave-shoulder  (fra^nn  pVj,  Sept.  [ipaxiojv 
«0ai()s/(oroe)  is  the  name  applied  to  the  (right)  shoul- 
der that  fell  to  the  priests  in  the  presentation  of  animals 
as  a  thank-offering  (Lev.  vii,  34;  Numb,  vi,  20;  xviii, 
18),  which  coidd  be  eaten  only  by  such  of  their  families 
as  were  in  a  ceremonially  clean  state  (Lev.  x,  14).  See 
Offering. 

Hebard,  Elijah,  a  ^Methodist  Episcopal  minister. 
He  was  born  at  Coxsackic,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  8, 1788 ;  was  con- 
verted at  thirteen ;  entered  the  New  York  Conference  in 
May,  1811;  in  1819  was  appointed  to  New  Haven;  in 
1820  and  21  to  New  York;  in  1834  was  transferred  to 
Genesee  Conference,  and  stationed  at  Eochester;  was 
presiding  elder  on  Ontario  District  in  1837-40;  in  184G 
he  superannuated ;  and  died  at  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  25, 
1858.  lie  was  a  diligent  student,  a  sound  theologian, 
and  a  good  scholar  in  Greek  and  Hebrew. — Minutes  of 
Confircnccs,  vii,  205. 

He'ber,  the  name  of  seven  men,  with  a  difference 
of  ortliography  in  the  original.     Sec  also  Ebek. 

1.  EiiEK  (Heb.  E'hcr,  ^3?,  one  of  the  other  side,  i.  e. 
of  the  river,  q.  d.  immigrant;  Sept."E/3jp  and  "E/Stp. 
Vulg.  Ileher),  son  of  Salah,  who  Ijecame  the  father  of 
I'eleg  at  the  age  of  34  years,  and  died  at  the  age  of  4G4 
(Cicn.  X,  24;  xi,  14;  1  Chron.  i,  2.5).  His  name  occurs 
in  tlic  genealogy  of  Christ  (Luke  iii,  35, 'E/3ep,  "He- 
ber").  15.C.  2448-1984.  There  is  a  degree  of  interest 
connected  with  him  from  the  notion,  which  the  Jews 
themselves  entertain,  that  the  name  of  Hebrews,  applied 
to  tliem,  was  derived  from  this  alleged  ancestor  of  Abra- 
ham. No  historical  ground  appears  why  this  name 
should  lie  derived  from  him  rather  than  from  any  other 
personage  that  occurs  in  the  catalogue  of  Shem's  de- 
scendants; but  there  are  so  much  stronger  objections  to 
every  other  hypothesis,  that  this,  perhaps,  is  still  the 
most  proliable  of  any  which  have  yet  been  started.  (See 
(icscnius,  Geschichte  der  Ileb.Sprnche  mid  Schrift,\).  11.) 
Hence  "  the  children  of  Eber"  (".23  *i3a.  Gen.  x,  21), 
and  simply  in  poetrj'  Eber  (*l5?,Numb.xxiv,24;  Sept, 
'E/3()o«o( ,  Yulg.  Ilehrni),  i.  q.  H k.bkews  (Qi'iar).  Sev- 
eral other  persons  of  this  (Heb.)  name  occur,  but  no 
otliors  are  aimvhere  Anglicized  "  Heber." 

2.  "  EitKii"  (same  Ilel).  word  as  above;  Sept.  'liofii)^, 
Vulg.  I/iher),  the  last-named  of  the  .seven  chiefs  of  the 
Gaditcs  in  IJashan  (1  Chron.  v,  13,  where  the  name  is 
Anglicized  "Heber").     B.C.  between  1G12  and  1093. 

3.  ICher  (same  Hcl)rew  word  as  above;  Sept.  'i2/3/;5, 
Vulg.  //clitr),  apparently  one  of  the  sons  of  Shashak,  and 
a  chief  of  tlie  tribe  of  ijenjamin  (1  Chron.  viii,  22,  where 
the  name  is  AngUci^ed  "  Heber").     B.C.  ante  598. 


4.  "Heber"  (Che'her,  '^311,  community,  as  in  Hos.vi, 
9;  Prov.  xxi,  9;  or  a  spell,  as  in  Dent,  xviii,  11;  Isa. 
xlvii,  9, 12 ;  Sept.  Xofiop,  Xo/3fp,  X«/3fp),  son  of  Beriah, 
and  grandson  ofAsher  (Gen.  xlvi,  17 ;  1  Chron.  vii,  31, 
32).  B.C.  apparently  ante  1873.  His  descendants  are 
called  Heberites  (Heb.  Chehri',  'i"i3n,  Sept.  Xofitpl, 
Numb,  xxvi,  45,  where  the  name  of  the  progenitor  ia 
written  "i^n). 

5.  "Heber"  (same  Heb.  word  as  last,  Sept.  Xn/3£p, 
Vulg.  Ilabe?-'), "  a  descendant  of  Hobab,  which  latter  was 
son  of  Jethro,  and  brother  of  the  wife  of  Moses.  His 
wife  was  the  Jael  who  slew  Sisera  (B.C.  1409),  and  he  is 
called  Heber  the  Kenite  (Judg.  iv,  11, 17 ;  v,  24),  which 
seems  to  have  been  a  name  for  the  whole  family  (Judg. 
i,  16).  Heber  appears  to  have  lived  separate  from  the 
rest  of  the  Kenites,  leading  a  patriarchal  life  amid  his 
tents  and  flocks.  He  must  have  been  a  person  of  some 
consequence,  from  its  being  stated  that  there  was  peace 
between  the  house  of  Heber  and  the  powerful  king  Ja- 
bin.  At  the  time  the  history  brings  him  under  our  no- 
tice, his  camp  was  in  the  plain  of  Zaanaim,  near  Kedesh, 
in  Naphtali"  (Kitto).     See  Jael;  Kenite. 

6.  "  Heber"  (same  Heb.  word  as  last,  Sept.  'A/3ap), 
apparently  a  son  of  Mered  (of  Judah)  bj' Jehudijah,  and 
"  father"  of  Socho  (1  Chron.  iv,  18).  B.C.  post  1012. 
See  Mered. 

7.  "  Heber"  (same  Heb.  word  as  last,  Sept.  'A/3fp), 
one  of  the  "  sons"  of  Elpaal,  and  a  chief  of  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin  (1  Chron.  viii,  17).     B.C.  apparently  cir.  598. 

Heber,  Eeginald,  bishop  of  Calcutta,  was  bom  at 
INIalpas,  Cheshire,  April  21, 1783.  He  gave  early  indi- 
cations of  poetical  talent.  At  thirteen  he  was  placed  in 
the  school  of  a  clergyman  near  London ;  in  November, 
1800,  he  was  entered  at  Brasenose  College,  Oxford,  and 
in  the  same  year  he  gained  the  prize  for  Latin  verse.  In 
the  spring  of  1803  he  wrote  his  prize  poem,  Palestine, 
which  has  obtained  a  permanent  place  in  English  liter- 
ature. In  1804  he  became  a  fellow  of  All  Souls.  About 
the  middle  of  1805,  in  companj'  with  Mr.  John  Thornton, 
he  set  out  on  a  Continental  tour,  and  spent  a  year  trav- 
elling through  Russia,  the  Crimea,  Hungarj',  Austria, 
and  Prussia.  In  1807  he  took  orders,  and  was  instituted 
by  his  brother  Richard  to  the  family  living  at  Hodnet. 
Here,  as  he  himself  described,  he  was  in  a  "  half-way 
situation  between  a  parson  and  a  squire."  "  While  dis- 
charging the  duties  of  his  parish  with  great  fidelitj^,  he 
was  ardently  devoted  to  the  pursuits  of  literature.  He 
was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  Quarterly  Beview  from 
its  commencement.  In  1812  he  commenced  the  prepa- 
ration of  a  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  on  which  he  labored 
with  much  delight;  but  other  duties  compelled  him  to 
suspend  this  work,  and  no  part  of  it  was  ever  published. 
In  the  same  year  he  published  a  small  volume  oi  Hymns 
adapted  to  the  WeeMy  Church  Service  (new  ed.  London, 
1838,  12mo).  The  composition  of  his  Hymns,  with  a 
view  of  improving  the  psalmody  and  devotional  poetry 
used  in  churches,  was  also  a  favorite  recreation.  He 
was  an  elegant  versifier,  and  continued  to  indulge  his 
]ioetical  talents  even  while  engaged  in  visiting  his  dio- 
cese in  India.  He  had  a  great  distaste  for  controver- 
sial theology,  and  onlj'  once  was  engaged  in  a  discus- 
sion of  this  kind,  in  reply  to  what  he  conceived  were 
the  unwarrantable  imputations  of  a  vrc'itar  in  the  Brit- 
ish Critic.  His  political  views  were  those  of  the  High- 
Church  and  Tory  party,  but  quite  devoid  of  bitterness. 
In  1815  he  was  appointed  Bampton  lecturer,  and  the 
subject  he  selected  was  The  Personality  and  Office  of  the 
Christian  Comforter  (2d  ed.  Lond.  1818,  8vo).  In  1817, 
Dr.  Luxmore,  the  bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  appointed  Heber 
to  a  stall  in  that  cathedral,  at  the  request  of  his  father- 
in-law  the  dean.  In  1819  he  edited  the  works  of  bishop 
Jeremy  Taylor  (1 5  vols.  8vo,  with  Life  of  Taylor).  In 
April,  1822,  he  was  elected  preacher  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  for 
whicli  he  had  formerly  been  an  unsuccessful  candidate," 
In  December  of  that  year,  the  see  of  Calcutta,  vacated 
1  by  the  death  of  bishop  jMidtUeton,  was  offered  to  him. 
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"  Twice  the  oifer  was  declined  on  account  of  his  wife  and 
chilli,  but  immediately  after  the  second  refusal  he  wrote 
(Jan.  12.  1823)  stating  his  willingness  to  go  to  India. 
He  congratulated  himself  upon  the  fact  that  no  worldly 
motives  led  him  to  this  decision.  The  prospects  of  use- 
fulness in  so  grand  a  field  as  India  overbore  all  pecuni- 
ary considerations,  and  they  had  no  intluence  in  deter- 
mining his  conduct  when  the  proposition  of  going  to 
that  country  was  first  made  to  him.  Besides,  he  had 
often  expressed  his  liking  for  such  a  sphere  of  action, 
and  he  had  "  a  lurking  fondness  for  all  which  belongs 
to  India  or  Asia."  On  the  22d  of  April  he  saw  Hodnet 
for  the  last  time,  and,  after  having  been  consecrated,  he 
embarked  for  his  diocese  on  the  16th  of  June,  1823. 
The  diocese  of  Calcutta  extended  at  this  time  over  the 
Avhole  of  India,  and  embraced  Ceylon,  the  ]\Iam-itius, 
and  Australasia.  In  India  the  field  of  the  bishop's  la- 
bors was  tliree  times  larger  than  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land. The  number  of  chajilains  who  constituted  his 
staff  at  Bengal  was  fixed  at  twenty-eight,  but  this 
number  was  never  completed,  and  of  the  number  who 
were  appointed  several  were  on  furlough.  The  bishop 
had  no  council  to  assist  him,  was  required  to  act  on  his 
oAvn  responsibility,  and  to  write  almost  every  official 
document  with  liis  own  hand.  On  the  15th  of  June, 
1824,  bishop  Heber  began  the  visitation  of  his  vast  dio- 
cese. He  visited  nearly  every  station  of  importance  in 
the  upper  provinces  of  Bengal  and  north  of  Bombay, 
and  after  an  absence  from  Calcutta  of  about  eleven 
months,  during  which  he  had  seldom  slept  out  of  his 
cabin  or  tent,  he  arrived  at  Bombay.  The  journal 
whi.'h  he  kept  diuring  his  visitation  (published  under 
the  title  Narrative  of  a  Joiirne;/  in  Upper  India,  Lond. 
1829,  3  vols.  8vo,  since  reprinted  in  Miuray's  Home  and 
Colonial  Library)  shows  the  extent  of  his  observations 
on  general  subjects,  and  the  graphic  power  which  he 
possessed  of  describing  the  novel  scenes  in  which  he 
was  placed.  From  April  to  August  he  remained  at 
Bombay  to  investigate  and  superintend  the  interests  of 
the  western  portion  of  his  diocese.  On  the  15th  of  Au- 
gust he  sailed  for  Ceylon,  and  after  remaining  there 
sohie  time  he  proceeded  to  Calcutta,  which  he  reached 
on  the  21st  of  October.  If  it  had  been  possible  to  have 
educated  his  children  in  India,  he  was  now  prepared,  he 
states,  to  end  his  days  among  the  objects  of  his  solici- 
tude. In  February',  182(5,  he  left  Calcutta  for  Madras 
to  visit  the  southern  provinces.  On  the  1st  of  April 
he  aiTived  at  Trichinopoli,  and  on  the  3d,  after  investi- 
gating the  state  of  the  mission  and  confirming  fifteen 
natives,  on  whom  he  bestowed  the  episcopal  benedic- 
tion in  the  Tamul  language,  he  retired  to  use  a  cold 
bath,  in  wdiich  he  was  found  dead  about  half  an  hour 
afterwards.  Within  less  than  three  weeks  he  would 
have  completed  his  forty-third  year.  The  candor,  mod- 
esty, and  simplicity  of  bishop  lleber's  manners,  his  un- 
wearied earnestness,  and  his  mild  and  steady  zeal,  com- 
bined with  his  talents  and  attainments,  had  inspired 
veneration  and  respect  not  only  among  the  European, 
but  the  native  population  of  India"  {Enfjlish  Ci/clopcvdia, 
s.  v.).  In  theology  he  was  an  Arminian.  His  wdiole 
life,  after  his  elevation  to  the  episcopate,  was  devoted 
to  its  great  duties.  He  had  a  profound  faith  in  the  fun- 
damental doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  and  of  their  adaptation 
to  the  heathen.  His  heart  daily  breathed  the  most  ear- 
nest wishes  for  the  diffusion  of  its  precious  blessings.  His 
tastes  and  pursuits  were  all  subordinated  to  that  grand 
object,  and,  had  he  been  spared  to  the  usual  term  of  life, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  a  career,  begun  in  the  spirit  and 
prosecuted  on  the  system  of  itinerancy  he  had  adopted, 
would  have  yielded"  a  rich  harvest  of  spiritual  fruit  to 
the  Lord  of  his  vineyard.  Besides  the  works  above  men- 
tioned, he published"7',r/;.s//  S.rmms (Lond.  1844, 5th  ed. 
2  vols.  8vo).  His  J'<><  tin, I  1 1  r„  /,.s>  are  printed  in  various 
editions.  See  Life  (fj/,h,r.\iy  his  Widow  (Lond.  1830, 
2  vols.  4to) ;  Robinson,  Lust  Days  of  Heber  (1830,  8vo)  ; 
Memoir  of  Heber,  abridged  from  the  large  ed.  (Boston, 
1856, 12mo) ;  Krohn,  H.'s  Leben  u.  Nachrichten  iiber  In- 


dien  (Berlin,  1831,  2  vols.) ;  Quarterly  Review  (London), 
xliii,  366  ;  Edinhuryh  Reviev,  lii,  431 ;  Villemain,  Rcvve 
des  deux  Mondes,  Dec.  15,  1857  ;  Herzog,  Real-Encyklop. 
xix,  606. 

He'berite  (Numb,  xxvi,  45).     See  Heber,  4. 

Hebrew  (Heb.  Ibri',  i-12?.  plur.  di^ni^  or  t]'i*'l35>, 
Exod.  iii,  18 ;  fem.  ^^"13^, "  Hebrewess,"  plur.  ni'nsr, 
Greek  'E/3paiof),  a  designation  of  the  people  of  Israel, 
used  first  of  their  progenitor  Abraham  (Gen.  xiv,  13 ; 
Sept.  r<p  TT-epaTTj).  This  name  is  never  in  Scripture  ap- 
])lied  to  the  Israelites  except  when  the  speaker  is  a  for- 
eigner (Gen.  xxxix,  14, 17 ;  xli,  12 ;  Exod.  i,  16 ;  ii,  6 ;  1 
Sam,  iv,  6,  9,  etc.),  or  when  Israelites  speak  of  them- 
selves to  one  of  another  nation  (Gen.  xl,  15 ;  Exod.  i,  19 ; 
Jonah  i,  9,  etc.),  or  when  they  are  contrasted  with  other 
peoples  (Gen.  xUii,  32 ;  Exod.  i,  3,  7,  15  ;  Deut.  xv,  12 ; 
1  Sam.  xiii,  3,  7).  See  Gesenius,  T/ies.  Heb.  s.  v.  (The 
only  apparent  exception  is  Jer.  xxxiv,  9 ;  but  here  there 
is  probably  such  an  implied  contrast  between  the  Jews 
and  other  peoples  as  would  bring  the  usage  under  the 
last  case.)  By  the  Greek  and  Latin  writers  this  is  the 
name  by  which  the  descendants  of  Jacob  are  designated 
when  they  are  not  called  Jews  (Pausan.  v.  5, 2 ;  vi,  24, 
6;  Pint.  Sym^jos.  iv,  6,  1;  Tacit.  /list,  v,  1);  and  Jose- 
phus,  who  affects  classical  pecidiarities,  constantly  uses 
it.  In  the  N,  T.  we  find  the  same  contrast  between  He- 
brews and  foreigners  (Acts  vi,  1 ;  Phil,  iii,  5) :  the  He- 
brew language  is  distinguished  from  all  others  (Luke 
xxiii,  38 ;  John  v,  2 ;  xix,  13 ;  Acts  xxi,  40 ;  xxvi,  14 ; 
Rev.  ix,  11);  while  in  2  Cor.  xi,  22  the  word  is  used  as 
only  second  to  Israelite  in  the  expression  of  national  pe- 
cidiarity.  On  these  facts  two  opposing  hj^potheses  have 
been  raised ;  the  one  that  Israelite  or  Jew  was  the  name 
by  which  the  nation  designated  itself  (just  as  the  Welsh 
call  themselves  Cymry,thougl\  in  speaking  of  themselves 
to  a  Saxon  they  would  probably  use  the  name  Welsh) ; 
the  other  is  that  "  Hebrew"  is  a  national  name,  merely 
indicative  of  the  people  as  a  people,  while  Israelite  is  a 
sacred  or  religious  name  appropriate  to  them  as  the 
chosen  people  of  God.  This  latter  opinion  Gesenius  dis- 
misses as  "without  fomidation"  (Lexicon  by  Robinson, 
s.  v.),  but  it  has  received  the  deliberate  sanction  of 
Ewald  (Ausfikrl.  Lehrb.  der  Heb.  Spr.  p.  18,  5th  ed.). 

Derivation  of  the  Name. — I.  From  Abram,  .1  Jrcc?,  and 
by  euphony  Hebrcei  (August.,  Ambrose).  Displaying,  as 
it  does,  the  utmost  ignorance  of  the  language,  this  deri- 
vation was  never  extensively  adopted,  and  was  even  re- 
tracted by  Augustine  {Retract.  16).  The  euphony  al- 
leged by  Ambrose  is  quite  imperceptible,  and  there  is  no 
parallel  in  the  Lat.  )neridie=mediclie. 

II.  According  to  the  sacred  writer,  "'^SS',  Hebi-ew,  la 
a  derivative  from  13",  Eber,  the  ancestor  of  Abraham; 
at  least  the  same  persons  who  are  called  Hebrews  are 
caUed  13^'  ^Sl,  sons  of  Eber  (Gen.  x,  21);  and  -QS, 
Eber  (Numb,  xxiv,  24) ;  and  this  is  tantamomit  to  a  der- 
ivation of  the  name  Hebrew  from  Eber.  In  support  of 
this,  it  may  be  urged  that  ^'^'Z'J  is  the  proper  form 
which  a  patronymic  from  "i3"  woidd  assiune;  acccra- 
ing  to  the  analogy  of  ""HXI^,  a  Moabite,  ^1'\,  a  Danite, 
■inbD,  a  Calebite,  etc.  (Hiller,  Onomast.  Sac.  c.  xiv,  p.  231 
sq.).  What  adds  much  force  to  this  argument  is  the  ev- 
ident antithesis  in  Gen.  xiv,  13,  between  i12S'n  ni3X 
and  il'CXn  i<"l^"a;  the  fonner  of  these  is  as  evidently 
a  patronymic  as  the  latter.  This  view  is  supported 
by  Josepiius,  Suidas,  Bochart,Vatablus,  Drusius,  Vossius, 
Buxtorf,  Hottinger,  Leusden,Whiston,  and  Bauer.  The- 
odoret  {Qucest.  in  Gen.  61)  lu-ges  against  it  that  the  He- 
brews were  not  the  only  descendants  of  Eber,  and,  there- 
fore, could  not  appropriate  his  name ;  and  the  objection 
has  often  been  repeated.  To  meet  it,  recourse  has  been 
had  to  the  suggestion,  first  adduced,  we  believe,  by  Ibn 
Ezra  (Comment,  ad  Jon.  i,  9^  that  the  descendants  of 
Abraham  retained  the  name  Hebrew  from  Eber,  because 
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they  alone  of  his  descendants  retained  the  faith  which 
lie  held.  This  may  be,  bnt  we  are  hardly  entitled  to 
(issttiiie  it  in  order  to  account  for  the  fact  before  us.  It 
is  better  to  throw  the  oiiii.i  probancU  on  the  objector,  and 
to  demand  of  liim,  in  our  ignorance  of  what  determined 
the  use  of  such  patronymics  in  one  line  of  descent  and 
not  in  others,  that  he  should  show  cause  why  it  is  in- 
conceivable that  Abraham  might  have  a  good  and  suffi- 
cient reason  for  wishing  to  peqietuate  the  memory  of 
his  descent  from  Eber,  which  did  not  apply  to  the  other 
descendants  of  tliat  patriarch.  "Why  might  not  one  race 
of  the  descendants  of  Eber  call  themselves  by  pre-emi- 
nence sons  of  Eber,  just  as  one  race  of  the  descendants 
of  Abraham  called  tliemselves  by  pre-eminence  sons  of 
Abraliam.  But  Eber,  it  is  objected,  is  a  name  of  no 
note  in  the  history;  we  know  nothing  of  him  to  entitle 
Jiim  to  be  selected  as  the  person  after  whom  a  people 
sliould  call  themselves.  But  is  fiur  ignorance  to  be  the 
measure  of  the  knowledge  nf  Alualiam  and  his  descend- 
ants on  such  a  point V  IIc.uim'  /rr  know  nothing  to 
distinguish  Eber,  does  it  lollnw  ilial  ^//r// knew  nothing? 
Certain  it  is  that  he  was  of  sufficient  importance  to  re- 
flect a  glory  on  his  father  Shem,  whose  highest  desig- 
nation is  "  the  father  of  all  the  children  of  Eber"  (Gen. 
x,'21);  and  certain  it  is  that  his  name  lingered  for  many 
generations  in  the  region  where  he  resided,  for  it  was  as 
"  Eber"  that  the  Mesopotamian  prophet  knew  the  de- 
scendants of  Jacob,  and  spoke  of  them  when  they  first 
made  their  appearance  in  warlike  force  on  the  borders 
of  the  promised  land  (Numb,  xxiv,  24). 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  contended  that  the  passage 
Gen.  X,  21  is  not  so  much  genealogical  as  ethnograph- 
ical ;  and  in  this  view  it  seems  that  the  words  are  in- 
tended to  contrast  Shem  with  Ham  and  Japhet,  and 
especially  with  the  former.  Now  Babel  is  plainly  fixed 
as  the  extreme  east  limit  of  the  posterity  of  Ham  (ver. 
10),  from  whose  land  Nimrod  went  out  into  Assyria 
(ver.  1 1,  margin  of  A.  Vers.) :  in  the  next  place,  Egj^pt 
(ver.  13)  is  mentioned  as  the  western  limit  of  the  same 
great  race ;  and  these  two  extremes  having  been  ascer- 
tained, the  historian  proceeds  (ver.  15-19)  to  fill  up  his 
ethnographic  sketch  with  the  intermediate  tribes  of  the 
Canaanites.  In  short,  in  ver.  (l-'iO  we  liavc  indications 
of  three  geographical  points  wliich  distinguish  the  pos- 
terity of  Ham,  viz.  EgjTit,  Palestine,  and  Babylon.  At 
the  last-mentioned  city,  at  the  river  Euphrates,  their 
proper  occupancy,  unaffected  by  the  exceptional  move- 
ment of  Asshur.  terminated,  and  at  the  same  point  that 
of  the  descendants  <if  Shem  began.  Accordingly,  the 
sharpest  contrast  that  could  be  devised  is  obtained  by 
gcnerally  classing  these  latter  nations  as  those  bei/ond 
the  river  Euphrates;  and  the  words  "father  of  all  the 
chihlren  of  Eber,"  i.e.  father  of  the  nations  to  the  east  of 
tlic  Eupliratcs,  find  an  intelligible  place  in  the  context. 

It  must  also  be  confessed  that  in  the  genealogical 
scheme  in  Gen.  xi,  10-2G,  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
Jews  thought  of  Eber  as  a  source  ])rimary,  or  even  sec- 
ondary' of  the  national  descent.  The  genealogy  neither 
starts  from  him,  nor  in  its  uniform  sequence  does  it  rest 
upon  him  with  any  emphasis.  Tiicre  is  nothing  to  dis- 
tinguish Eber  above  Arjihaxad,  Peleg,  or  Serug.  Like 
them,  lie  is  but  a  link  in  the  chain  by  which  Shem  is 
connected  with  Abraham.  Indeed,  the  tendency  of  the 
Iraelitish  retrospect  is  to  stop  at  Jacob.  It  is  with  Ja- 
col)  that  their  history  as  a  nation  begins:  beyond  Jacob 
they  held  their  ancestry  in  common  with  the"  Edomites; 
beyond  Isaac  they  were  in  danger  of  being  confounded 
with  the  IshmaeUtes.  The  |)redoininaut  figure  of  the 
emiihatically //(V>/(w  Aliraliam  might  temjit  them  be- 
yond those  iioiiits  of  allinity  with  otlicr  races,  so  distaste- 
ful, so  anti-national;  but  it  is  almost  inconceivable  that 
they  would  voluntarily  originate  and  perpetuate  an  ap- 
pellation of  themselves  which  landed  them  on  a  plat- 
form of  ancestry  where  they  met  the  whole  population 
of  Arabia  ((ien.  x,  'if),  30). 

111.  Hence  others  (as  Jerome,  Theodoret,  Origen, 
■Chrysost.,  Arias  Montanus,  K.  Bechai,  Paul  liurg.,  Jlun- 


ster,  Grotius,  Scaliger,  Selden,  Eosenm.,  Gesenius,  and 
Eichhom)  prefer  tracing  "^"13"  to  the  verb  "l^i',  to  pass 
ore?;  or  the  noun  ^2^,  fke  region  or  country  heyonj. 
By  those  who  favor  the  former  etymology, "  Hebrew"  is 
regarded  as  equivalent  to  "the  man  who  passed  over;" 
by  those  who  favor  the  latter,  it  is  taken  to  mean  "  the 
man  from  the  region  beyond;"  and  mider  both  suppo- 
sitions it  is  held  to  be  applied  by  the  Canaanites  to 
Abraham  as  having  crossed  the  Euphrates,  or  come 
from  the  region  beyond  the  Euphrates  to  Canaan.  Of 
tliese  etymologies  the  former  is  now  generally  aban- 
doned ;  it  is  felt  that  the  supposition  that  the  crossing 
of  the  Euphrates  was  such  an  miparalleled  achievement 
as  to  fix  on  him  who  accomplished  it  a  name  that  shoidd 
descend  to  his  posterity,  and  become  a  national  appel- 
lation, is  somewhat  too  violent  to  be  maintained ;  and, 
besides,  as  the  verb  ",'^'2  signifies  to  pass  from  this  side 
to  that,  not  from  that  side  to  this,  it  would  not  be  the 
term  applied  by  the  people  of  Canaan  to  designate  the 
act  of  one  who  had  come  from  the  other  side  of  the  Eu- 
phrates to  them.  The  other  etymology  has  more  in  its 
favor.  It  is  that  sanctioned  by  the  Greek  translators 
(Sept.  o  TitpdrijQ,  Aq.  TrepaiVj/e) ;  it  is  in  accordance 
with  the  usage  of  the  plu-ase  ^nrri  111^,  which  was 
employed  to  designate  the  region  beyond  the  Euphra- 
tes (Josh,  xxiv,  2,  3;  2  Sam.  x,  16;  i  Chron.  xix,  16); 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  Abraham,  coming  among 
the  Canaanites  from  beyond  the  Euphrates,  might  be 
designated  by  them  "  the  man  from  the  region  beyond," 
just  as  Europeans  might  call  an  American  "a  trans- 
atlantic." But,  though  Bleek  verj'  confidentlj'^  pro- 
nounces this  view  "without  doubt  the  right  one"  (Jiin- 
leitung  ins  A.  T.  p.  72),  it  is  open  to  serious,  if  not  fatal 
objections. 

1,  There  is  no  instance  of  "l!a5>  by  itself  denoting  the 
region  beyond  the  Euphrates,  or  any  other  river ;  the 
phrase  invariably  used  is  ^n^rt  ^3y.  Eosenmiiller, 
following  Hyde  (Ifistor.  Reliff.  Vet.  Pers.  p.  51),  seeks  to 
supply  this  desiderated  instance  by  taking  13"  as  ep- 
exegetical  of  I'm; X  in  Numb,  xxiv,  24  =  "affligant  As- 
syrian! et  totam  transfluvialcm  regionem."  But  the 
learned  writer  has  in  his  zeal  overlooked  the  second 
132!,  which  quite  precludes  his  exegesis.  Knobel  avoids 
this  error  by  simjily  taking  "mrX=AssjTia,  and  nnS 
=Mesopotamia;  but  in  this  case  it  is  the  proper  name 
13",  Eler,  and  not  the  preposition  ISS",  trans,  which 
is  in  question.  2.  If  '^'^^'2.'^J  was  the  proper  designation 
of  those  who  lived  on  the  other  side  of  the  Euphrates, 
we  should  find  that  name  ajiplied  to  such  as  continued 
to  dwell  there,  not  to  a  race  descended  from  one  who 
had  left  that  region  never  to  return.  3.  Though  Abra- 
ham, as  having  been  originally  a  transfluvian,  might  be 
so  called  by  the  Canaanites,  it  is  improbable  that  they 
should  have  extended  this  name  to  his  posteritv,  to 
whom  it  in  no  sense  applied.  No  one  would  thiiik  of 
continuing  the  term  "  transatlantic"  to  persons  born  in 
Britain  on  the  ground  that  a  remote  ancestor  had  come 
from  across  the  Atlantic  to  settle  in  that  countiy !  As 
to  the  sanction  which  this  etymology  derives  from  the 
Sept.,  no  great  weight  can  be  attached  to  that  when  we 
remember  how  often  these  translators  have  erred  in  this 
way;  and  also  that  they  have  given  (jSpaiovQ  as  the 
rendering  of  131"  i33  in  Nimib.  xxiv,  24 ;  "  Plus  vice 
simplici  hallucinati  sunt  interpretes  Gra-ci  eorum  nt  no- 
bis standum  cadendumve  non  sit  autoritate"  (Carpzov, 
Crit.  Sac.  V.  T.  p.  171).  We  may  add  that  the  author- 
ity of  the  Sept.  and  Aquila  on  such  a  point  is  urged 
with  a  bad  grace  by  those  who  treat  with  contempt  the 
el^-mologies  of  the  Hebrew  text  as  resting  on  mere 
Jewish  tradition;  if  a  Jewish  tradition  of  the  time  of 
IMoses  is  subject  to  suspicion,  h  fortiori  is  one  of  the  age 
of  Ptolemy  Lagi  and  of  Alexandrian  origin.  Ewald 
pronounces  this  ilerivation  "  quite  micertain."     4.  This 
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derivation  is  open  to  the  strong  objection  that  Hebrew 
nouns  entling  in  "^  are  either  patronymics  or  gentilic 
nouns  (Buxtorf,  Leusden).  This  is  a  technical  objec- 
tion which— though  fatal  to  the  irepc'iTtjs,  or  appellative 
tleri\'ation  as  traced  back  to  the  verb— does  not  apiily 
to  the  same  as  referred  to  the  noun  "inr".  The  analogy 
of  Galli,  Angli,  Hispani,  derived  from  Galha,  Anglia, 
Hispania  (Leusden),  is  a  comjilete  blunder  in  ethnogra- 
phy ;  and,  at  any  rate,  it  woidd  confirm  rather  than  de- 
stroy the  derivation  from  the  noun. 

iV.  Parkhurst,  whose  works  occasionally  present  sug- 
gestions worth  consideration,  has  advanced  the  opinion 
that  iia:'  is  a  derivation  from  the,  verb  "isr  in  the 
sense  oi  passing  throwjh  or  from  place  to  place  (compare 
Gen.  xviii,5;  Exod.  xxxii,  27 ;  Ezek.xxxv,7;  2  Chron. 
XXX,  10,  etc.) ;  so  that  its  meaning  would  be  a  sojourn- 
er or  jjf/.sser  throngh,  as  distinct  from  a  settler  in  the 
land.  Tliis  undoubtedly  exactly  describes  tlie  conilition 
of  Abraham  and  his  immediate  descendants,  and  might 
vcrj'  naturally  be  assumed  by  them  as  a  (ksigiiatiim : 
for,"  as  the  apostle  says,  '-they  confessed  tliey  were 
strangers  and  pilgrims  on  the  earth"  (Heb.  xi,  13).  In 
tl\is  case  tlie  statement  in  Gen.  x,  21 ;  Numb,  xxiv,  24, 
must  be  understood  as  referring  to  the  posterity  of  Eber 
generally,  and  not  to  the  Hebrews  specially  or  exclu- 
sively. The  most  serious  objection  to  Parkhurst's  sug- 
gestion arises  from  the  form  of  the  word  "ilS".  A 
word  from  "las',  to  convey  the  meaning  of  transitor,  or 
one  passinff  throiir/h,  we  should  expect  to  find  in  the 
form  "121^  or  "^rt'- 

On  the  whole,  the  derivation  of  Ibri  (Hebrew)  from 
Kber  seems  to  have  most  in  its  favor  and  least  against 
it.  (See  on  this  side  Augustine,  J)e  Cirit.  Dei,Yi,  11; 
Buxtorf,  Diss,  iii,  27 ;  Bochart,  riuihri,  ii,  14 ;  Hottinger, 
Thes.  Phil.  p. 4 ;  Leusden,  PhU.  Ihh.  Diss,  xxi ;  IMorinus, 
De  Ling.  Primcev.  p.  G4;  PfeifFer,  Diff.  Script.  Locc, 
0pp.  p.  49;  Caqizov,  Crit.  Sac.  p.  IGo;  Hezel,  Gesch.  d. 
Jhhr.  Spr.  sec.  4;  EyfaW,  Arisjiifn-l.  Lekrbuck  cler  Heb. 
Gram.  p.  19,  5th  edit. ;  Geschichte  des  V.  Israel,  i,  334 ; 
lliivernick,  Introd.  to  the  0.  Test.  p.  125;  Baumgarten, 
Thcol.  Comment,  zum  Pent,  ad  loc.  On  the  other  side, 
sec  Theodoret,  Qumst.  in  Gen.  16 ;  ChrA-sost.,  1/om.  35  in 
Gen. ;  Selden,  Be  Diis  Syris,  p.  13 ;  Walton,  Prolegg.  p. 
15  sij.,  in  Dathe's  edit.  p.  G8 ;  Gussetius,  Comment.  Ling. 
Heb.  Diss.  Proem,  p.  7 ;  Michaelis,  Sjncileg.  Geogr.  Heb. 
Ext.  ii,  66 ;  Gescnius,  Gesch.  der  Heb.  Sjjr.  p.  11 ;  Gram- 
mar, sec.  2.) — Kitto ;  Smith.     See  Jew. 

HEBREW  OF  THE  HEBREWS  (EjSparog  iK 
'Ej3paiwi',  em])hatically  a  Hebrew,  one  who  was  so  by 
both  parents,  and  that  by  a  long  series  of  ancestors, 
without  admixture  of  Gentile  or  even  proselyte  blood. 
In  this  way  tlie  Hebrews  formed  a  superlative  of  inten- 
sity— as  "  holy  of  holies,"  i.  e.  the  most  holy  place ; 
"  vanity  of  vanities,"  i.  e.  exceedingly  vain ;  "  heaven 
of  heavens,"  i.  e.  the  highest  heaven.  Hence  Paul, 
when  speaking  of  the  ground  of  precedence  which  he 
might  claim  above  the  false  teachers  at  Philippi,  says 
that  "he  is  a  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews"  (Phil,  iii,  5),  i.  e. 
one  of  full  Hebrew  descent,  and  acciuainted  with  the 
Hebrew  language.  Although  he  was  bom  at  Tarsus, 
he  was  brought  up  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel  in  Jerusalem 
(Acts  xxii,  o).  To  this  same  fact  he  seems  to  appeal 
again  in  a  similar  case,  '-Are  they  Hebrews  /  so  am  /" 
(2  Cor.  xi,  22).  He  was  a  genuine  Hebrew  man  m  every 
important  respect  (Acts  xxi,  39,  40). 

HiiKiiEws,  The  (Acts  vi,  1),  i.  e.  Hebrew-speaking 
Je\vs,  in  contrast  with  those  speaking  the  Greek  lan- 
guage.    See  Hellenist. 

Hebrew  Language,  the  language  of  the  Hebrew 
people,  and  of  the  Old-Testament  Scriptures,  with  the 
exception  of  the  few  chapters  written  in  Chaldee.  See 
CiiALDEE  Language.  In  treating  this  subject  we  shall 
mainly  avail  ourselves  of  the  articles  in  Fairbaim's  Dic- 
tionary and  Kitto's  Cyclopwdia,  s.  v.  (See  Ewald's  He- 
brew Grammar,  §  1-18, 135-160.) 


In  the  Bible  this  language  is  nowhere  designated  by 
the  name  Hebrew,  but  this  is  not  surprising  when  we 
consider  how  rarely  that  name  is  employed  to  designate 
the  nation.  See  Hebrew.  If  we  except  the  terms 
"  lip  of  Canaan"  (',"3D  TSb)  in  Isa.  xix,  18— where  the 
diction  is  of  an  elevated  character,  and  is  so  far  no  evi- 
dence that  this  designation  was  the  one  commonly  em- 
ployed—the only  name  bj'  which  the  Hebrew  language 
is  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament  is  "  Jewish"  (H'^lin^, 
used  adverbially,  Judaice,  in  Jewish,  2  Kings  xviii,  26, 
28 ;  Isa.  xxxvi.ll,  13 ;  2  Chron.  xxxii,  18  [in  Neh.  xiii, 
24,  perhaps  the  Aramaic  is  meant]),  where  the  feminine 
may  be  explained  as  an  abstract  of  the  last  formation, 
according  to  Ewald's  Hebr.  Gram.  §  344, 457,  or  as  refer- 
ring to  the  usual  gender  of  'T^i  understood.  In  a  strict 
sense,  however, "  Jewish"  denotes  the  idiom  of  the  king- 
dom of  Judah,  which  became  tlic  predominant  one  after 
the  deportation  of  the  ten  tribes.  It  is  in  the  Greek 
writings  of  the  later  Jews  that  "Hebrew"  is  first  applied 
to  the  language,  as  in  the  tjipaiari  of  the  prologue  to 
Ecck'siasticus,  and  in  the  yXw&aa  twv  'Ejipuiwv  of  Jo- 
sephus.  (The  ifipa'iQ  cidXeKTOc  of  the  New  Testament 
is  used  in  contradistinction  to  the  idiom  of  the  Hellenist 
Jews,  and  does  not  mean  the  ancient  Hebrew  language, 
but  the  then  vernacular  Aramaic  dialect  of  Palestine.) 
Our  title  to  use  the  designation  Hebrew  language  is 
therefore  founded  on  the  fact  that  the  nation  which 
spoke  this  idiom  was  properly  distinguished  by  the  eth- 
nographical name  of  Hebreics. 

The  Hebrew  language  belongs  to  the  class  of  lan- 
guages called  Shemitic — so  called  because  spoken  chief- 
ly by  nations  enumerated  in  Scripture  among  the  de- 
scendants of  Shem.  The  Sanscrit,  Persian,  Greek,  Lat- 
in, with  the  Germanic  and  Celtic  languages,  are  the 
principal  members  of  another  large  class  or  group  of 
languages,  to  which  have  been  aflixed  the  various  names 
of  Japhetic,  Indo-European,  Indo-Germanic,  and  An-an. 
This  latter  class  embraces  most  of  the  languages  of  Eu- 
rope, including  of  course  our  own.  The  student,  there- 
fore, who,  besides  mastering  his  own  language,  has  pass- 
ed through  a  coinrse  of  Greek,  Latin,  French,  and  Ger- 
man (and  few  of  our  students,  except  with  a  professional 
view,  extend  their  linguistic  studies  tartlier),  has  not,  af- 
ter all  his  labor,  got  beyond  tlie  limits  <jf  the  same  class 
of  languages  to  which  his  mother  tongue  belongs,  and 
of  which  it  forms  one  of  the  most  important  members. 
But  when  he  passes  to  the  study  of  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage he  enters  a  new  field,  he  observes  new  phenome- 
na, he  traces  the  operation  of  new  laws. 

I.  Characteristics  of  the  Shemitic  Languages,  and  in 
particular  of  the  Hebrew. — 1.  With  respect  to  soumls, 
the  chief  peculiarities  are  the  four  following : 

(1.)  The  predominance  of  guttural  sounds.  The  He- 
brew has  four  or  (we  may  say)  rive  guttural  sounds, 
descending  from  the  slender  and  scarcely  perceptible' 
throat-breathing  represented  by  the  first  letter  of  the 
alphabet  (X)  through  the  decided  aspirate  n,  to  the 
strong  n  and  gurgling  ".  To  these  we  must  add  "i, 
which  partakes  largely  of  the  guttural  character.  Nor 
were  these  sounds  sparingly  emploj-ed ;  on  the  contrary-, 
they  were  in  more  frequent  use  than  any  other  class  of 
letters.  In  the  Hebrew  dictionary  the  four  gutturals 
occupy  considerably  more  than  a  fourth  part  of  the 
whole  volume,  the  remaining  eighteen  letters  occupy- 
ing considerably  less  than  tliree  fourths.  Tliis  predom- 
inance of  guttural  sounds  must  have  given  a  Aery  mark- 
ed cliaracter  to  the  ancient  Hebrew,  as  it  does  still  to 
the  modern  Arabic. 

(2.)  The  use  of  the  very  strong  letters  13,  i£,  p,  which 
may  be  represented  by  tt  or  ts,  q,  in  pronouncing  which 
the  organ  is  more  compressed  and  the  sound  given  fi>rth 
with  greater  vehemence.  These  letters,  especially  the 
last  two,  are  also  in  frequent  use. 

When  the  Greeks  borrowed  their  alphabet  from  the 
Phoenicians,  they  softened  or  dropped  tnese  strong  let- 
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tcrs  (::  being  softened  into  9,  and  ::?  p  being  dropped 
except  as  marks  of  number),  and  changed  the  guttural 
letters  into  the  vowels  a,  i,  i],  o. 

(3.)  The  Shemitic  languages  do  not  admit,  like  the 
Indo-European,  of  an  accumulation  or  grouping  of  con- 
sonants around  a  single  vo\vel  sound.  In  such  words  as 
craj),  crush,  grim],  strong,  stretch,  we  find  four,  five,  and 
six  consonants  clustering  around  a  single  vowel.  The 
Shemitic  languages  reject  such  groupings,  usually  inter- 
posing a  vowel  sound  more  or  less  distinct  after  each 
consonant.  It  is  only  at  the  end  of  a  word  that  two 
consonants  may  stand  together  without  any  intennedi- 
ate  vowel  sound ;  and  even  in  that  case  various  expedi- 
ents are  employed  to  dispense  with  a  combination  which 
is  evidently  not  in  accordance  with  the  genius  of  the 
language. 

(4.)  Tlie  vowels,  although  thus  copiously  introduced, 
arc  nevertheless  kept  in  strict  subordination  to  the  con- 
.sonants;  so  much  so  that  it  is  only  in  rare  and  excep- 
tional cases  that  any  word  or  syllable  begins  with  a 
vowel.  In  Hebrew  we  have  no  such  syllables  as  ah,  ag, 
it<l, in  which  the  initial  sound  is  a  pure  vowel;  but  only 
la,  go,  da.  If  Sir  H.  Eawlinson  is  correct,  it  would  ap- 
)iear  that  the  Assyrian  language  differed  from  the  other 
Slicniitic  languages  in  this  particular.  In  his  syllabic 
aljihabet  a  considerable  number  of  the  syllables  begin 
with  a  vowel. 

If  we  enileavor  to  calculate  the  effect  of  the  foregoing 
peculiarities  on  the  character  of  the  language,  we  can- 
not avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  Shemitic  languages 
are  of  a  more  primitive  type  than  the  European — much 
less  matured, polished,  compacted — the  natural  utterance 
of  a  mind  vehement  and  passionate,  impulsive  rather 
than  calmly  deliberative. 

2.  AVith  respect  to  roots  and  words,  the  Shemitic  lan- 
guages are  distinguished  in  a  very  marked  manner: 
( 1.)  B>j  the  three-letter  root.  This  is  one  (if  the  most 
striking  characteristics  of  these  languages,  as  it  does  not 
appear  that  there  is  any  language  not  belonging  to  this 
class  in  the  formation  of  whose  roots  the  same  law  has 
been  at  work.  It  is  very  difficult  to  ascertain  the  ori- 
gin of  this  singular  phenomenon.  It  may  possibly  be 
regarded  as  a  kind  of  ccpiivalent  for  the  compound  roots 
of  other  languages  (which  are  altogether  wanting  in 
the  Shemitic) ;  an  original  two-letter  root  being  enlarged 
and  expanded  into  a  greater  or  less  number  oi  three-let- 
ter roots,  for  the  purjiose  of  giving  expression  to  the  va- 
rious modifications  and  shades  of  the  primitive  root 
idea.  The  attempt  has  indeed  been  made,  and  with  no 
small  measure  of  success,  to  point  out  and  specify  the 
two-letter  roots  from  which  the  existing  tliree-letter 
roots  have  been  derived ;  but  it  has  been  properly  re- 
marked tViat  such  an  investigation  carries  us  (piite  away 
from  the  Shemitic  province.  When  we  roacli  tlic  two- 
ktter  root  we  have  left  behind  ns  the  Shemitic  lan- 
guages altogether,  and  drawn  forth  a  ne\\-  language, 
which  might  be  regarded,  did  we  not  know  that  tlie 
most  ancient  is  not  always  the  most  simple,  as  the  one 
primeval  language  of  mankind.  I5y  "  three-letter  roots" 
We  mean  those  having  three  consonants  forming  a  dis- 
syllal>lc,  and  we  must  except  from  our  remarks  those 
cdiHainiug  the  so-called  weak  letters,  which  assimilate 
thenisclvcs  verj'  strongly  to  the  monosyllabic  roots  of 
primitive  verbs  in  the  Indo-European  group  of  lan- 
guages.    See  l'im,oi,of;Y,  C'omi-auativk. 

(2.)  The  consideration  of  I  he  Hebrew  three-letter  root, 
and  its  possible  growth  out  of  a  more  original  two-letter 
root,  leads  on  to  tlic  notice  of  another  prominent  feature 
of  the  Shemitic  languages,  viz.  the  further  r/rowth  iihd 
expansion  of  the  three-letter  root  itself  into  <i  variety  of 
vhat  are  called  conjiigational forms,  expressing  intensity, 
rejleriveness,  causation,  etc.  A  similar  formation  may 
be  traced  in  all  languages ;  in  some  non-Shemitic  lan- 
guages, as  the  Turkish,  it  is  very  largely  and  regularly 
developed  (Max  IMilller,  Lectures  'on  Science  of  Language. 
p.  3I.S,  c>tc.\  In  English  we  have  examples  in  such 
verbs  as  sit  and  set,  lie  and  lay,  set  bemg  the  causative 


of  sit,  lay  of  lie ;  or  we  may  say  sit  is  the  reflexive  of  set, 
and  lie  of  lay.  So  in  Latin  sedo  and  sedeo,jacio  and  ja- 
ceo,  etc.,  in  which  latter  root  the  conjugational  forma- 
tion is  still  farther  developed  into  jacio  and  jactito.  But 
what  in  these  languages  is  fragmentary  and  occasional, 
in  Hebrew  and  the  cognate  languages  is  carried  out  and 
expanded  with  fulness  and  regidarity,  and  consequently 
occupies  a  large  space  in  the  Shemitic  grammar.  The 
conjugations  are  of  three  sorts :  (o)  Those  expressing  in- 
tensity,  repetition,  etc.,  which  are  usually  distinguished 
by  some  change  within  the  root;  (6)  those  expressing 
7-eJlexiveness,  causation,  etc.,  which  are  usuall3"  distin- 
guished by  some  addition  to  the  root ;  (c)  the  passives, 
distinguished  by  the  presence  of  the  u  or  o  sound  in  the 
first  syllable. 

(3.)  Another  prominent  distinction  of  the  Shemitic 
languages  is  the  extent  to  irhich  modifcations  of  the  root 
idea  are  indicated,  not  by  additions  to  the  root,  hut  hy 
changes  within  the  root.  "The  Shemitic  roots,"  says 
Bopp  {Comparative  Grammar  of  the  Indo  -  European 
Tongues,  i,  99),  "on  account  of  their  constraction,  pos- 
sess the  most  surprising  capacity  for  indicating  the  sec- 
ondary ideas  of  grammar  by  the  mere  internal  moulding 
of  the  root,  while  the  Sanscrit  roots  at  the  first  gram- 
matical movement  are  compelled  to  assume  external  ad- 
ditions." These  internal  changes  are  principally  of  two 
sorts : 

(ri)  Vowel  changes.  Nothing  is  more  remarkable  in 
the  Shemitic  languages  than  the  significance  of  their 
vowel  sounds ;  the  sharp  a  sound,  formed  by  opening  the 
mouth  ^vide,  being  associated  as  a  symbol  with  the  idea 
of  activity,  while  the  e  and  o  sounds  are  the  symbols  of 
rest  and  passiveness.  In  the  Arabic  verb  this  charac- 
teristic is  verj'  marked,  many  of  the  roots  appearing  un- 
der three  forms,  each  having  a  different  vowel,  and  the 
signification  being  modified  in  accordance  with  the  na- 
ture of  that  vowel.  The  same  law  appears  in  the  for- 
mation of  the  passives.     Thus  lcatala—\-)ass.  kittela. 

(b)  Doubling  of  consonants,  usually  of  the  middle  let- 
ter of  the  root.  By  means  of  this  most  simple  and  nat- 
lu-al  device,  the  Shemitic  languages  express  intensity  or. 
repetition  of  action,  and  also  such  qualities  as  prompt  to 
repeated  action,  as  righteous,  merciful,  etc.  By  compar- 
ing this  usage  with  the  expression  of  the  corresponding 
ideas  in  our  own  language,  we  observe  at  once  the  dif- 
ference in  the  genius  of  the  two  languages.  We  say 
merciful,  sinful,  i.  e.  full  of  mercy,  full  of  sin.  Not  so 
the  Shemitic.  What  we  express  formally  by  means  of 
an  added  root,  the  Shemitic  indicates  by  a  sign,  by  sim- 
ply laying  additional  stress  on  one  of  the  root  letters. 
And  thus  again  the  observation  made  under  the  head 
sound  recurs,  viz.  that  in  the  formation  of  the  Shemitic 
languages  the  dominant  influence  was  that  of  instinctive 
feeling,  passion,  imagination— the  hand  of  natiu-e  ap- 
pearing everywhere,  the  voice  of  nature  heard  in  every 
utterance:  in  this,  how  widely  separated  from  the  arti- 
ficial and  highly  organized  languages  of  the  Indo-Euro- 
jieaii  family  (Adelung,  J/////;/f/«/,.s'.  i,  3(U). 

(4.)  The  influence  of  the  imagination  on  the  stnic- 
ture  of  the  Shemitic  languages  is  further  disclosed  in  the 
view  which  they  present  of  nature  and  of  time.  To  these 
languages  a  neuter  gender  is  unknown.  All  nature 
viewed  by  the  Shemitic  eye  appears  in.stinct  with  hfe. 
The  heavens  declare  God's  glory ;  the  earth  showeth  his 
hamliwork.  The  trees  of  the  field  clap  their  hands  and 
sing  for  joy.  This,  though  the  impassioned  utterance 
of  the  Hebrew  poet,  expresses  a  common  national  feel- 
ing, which  finds  embodiment  even  in  the  structure  of 
the  national  language.  Of  inanimate  natiu-e  the  He- 
brew knows  nothing :  he  sees  life  everj-where.  His  lan- 
guage therefore  rejects  the  neuter  gender,  and  classes 
all  objects,  even  those  which  we  regard  as  inanimate,  as 
masculine  or  feminine,  according  as  they  appear  to  his 
imagination  to  be  endowed  with  male  or  female  attri- 
butes. As  his  imagination  thus  endowed  the  lower 
forms  of  nature  with  living  properties,  so,  on  the  othei 
hand,  under  the  same  influence,  he  clothed  with  mate- 
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rial  and  sensiljle  form  the  abstract,  the  spiritual,  even 
tlic  divine.  In  Hebrew  the  abstract  is  constantly  ex- 
pressed by  the  concrete — the  mental  quality  by  the  bod- 
ily member  which  was  regarded  as  its  fittest  representa- 
tive. Thus  haml  or  arm  stands  for  simi'jUi ;  rx.  /ms- 
tril,  means  also  anger;  the  shiniiuj  of  the  Jan  stands  fur 
facor  and  acceptance,  the  fallinf/  of  the  fair  lor  (li.<jil,  ns- 
tire.  So  also  to  sa;/  often  means  to  think ;  to  ."peak  irilh 
me  mouth  stands  for  to  he  of  the  same  sentiment.  The 
verb  to  /jo  is  employed  to  describe  mental  as  well  as  bod- 
ily progress.  One's  course  of  life  is  his  wag,  the  path  of 
his  feet.  Nor  only  in  its  description  of  nature,  but  also 
in  its  mode  of  indicating  time,  do  we  observe  the  same 
predominant  influence.  The  Shemitic  tense  system,  es- 
pecially as  it  appears  in  Hebrew,  is  extremely  simple 
and  primitive.  It  is  not  threefold  like  oiu-s,  distributing 
time  into  past,  present,  and  future,  but  twofold.  The 
two  so-called  tenses  or  rather  states  of  the  verb  corre- 
spond to  the  division  of  nouns  into  abstract  and  con- 
crete. The  verbal  idea  is  conceived  of  either  in  its  re- 
alization or  in  its  non-realization,  whether  actual  or 
ideal.  That  which  lies  before  the  mind  as  realized, 
whether  in  the  actual  past,  present,  or  futiu-e,  the  He- 
brow  describes  by  means  of  the  so-called  preterite  tense ; 
tluit  which  he  conceives  of  as  yet  to  be  realized  or  in 
process  of  realization,  whether  in  the  actual  past,  present, 
or  future,  he  describes  by  means  of  the  so-called  future 
tense.  Hence  the  use  of  the  future  in  certain  combina- 
tions as  a  historical  tense,  and  of  the  so-called  preterite 
in  certain  combinations  as  a  prophetic  tense.  Into  the 
details  of  the  tense  usages  which  branch  out  from  this 
primitive  idea  we  cannot  now  enter.  It  is  in  the  struc- 
tural laws  of  the  Hebrew  language  that  its  influence  is 
most  strongly  marked :  in  the  Aramasan  it  is  almost  lost. 
(See  Ewald,  Lehrbuch,  §  IS-i  a ;  Journal  of  Sacred  Lit- 
erature for  Oct.  1849.) 

(5.)  The  influence  of  the  imagination  upon  the  struc- 
ture of  the  Shemitic  languages  may  also  be  traced  in 
the  absence  of  not  a  few  grammatical  forms  which  we  find 
in  other  languages.  ^Much  that  is  definitely  expressed  in 
more  highly  developed  languages  is  left  in  the  Shemit- 
ic languages,  and  especially  in  the  Hebrew,  to  be  caught 
up  by  the  hearer  or  reader.  In  this  respect  there  is  an 
analogy  between  the  language  itself  and  the  mode  in 
which  it  was  originally  represented  in  writing.  Of  the 
language  as  \\Titten,  the  vowel  sounds  formed  no  part. 
The  reader  must  supply  these  mentally  as  he  goes  along. 
So  with  tlie  language  itself.  It  has  not  a  separate  and 
distinct  expression  for  every  shade  and  turn  of  thought. 
IMucli  is  left  to  be  filled  in  by  the  hearer  or  the  reader, 
and  this  usually  without  occasioning  any  serious  incon- 
venience or  difficidty.  The  Shemitic  languages,  how- 
ever, do  not  all  stand  on  the  same  level  in  this  respect. 
In  the  Syriac,  and  stiU  more  in  the  Arabic,  the  expres- 
sion of  thought  is  usually  more  complete  and  precise 
than  in  Hebrew,  though  often  for  that  verj'  reason  less 
animated  and  impressive.  A  principal  defect  in  these 
languages,  and  especially  in  the  Hebrew,  is  the  fewness 
of  the  particles.  The  extreme  simplicity  of  the  verbal 
formation  also  occasions  to  the  European  student  diffi- 
culties which  can  be  surmounted  only  by  a  very  careful 
study  of  the  principles  by  which  the  verb-usages  are 
governed. 

In  this  respect  the  Hebrew  occupies  a  middle  position 
between  those  languages  which  consist  almost  entirely 
of  roots  with  a  very  scanty  grammatical  development, 
and  the  Indo-European  class  of  languages  in  which  the 
attempt  is  made  to  give  definite  expression  even  to  the 
most  delicate  shades  of  thought.  The  Greek,  says  Paul, 
seeks  after  wisdom :  he  reasons,  compares,  analyzes. 
The  Jew  requires  a  sign — something  to  strike  the  imag- 
ination and  carry  conviction  to  the  heart  at  once  with- 
out any  formal  and  lengthened  argument.  The  Greek 
language,  therefore,  in  its  most  perfect  form,  was  the  off- 
spring of  reason  and  taste  ;  the  Hebrew,  of  imagination 
and  intuition.  The  Shemites  have  been  the  quarriers 
whose  great  rough  blocks  the  Japhethites  have  cut,  and 


polished,  and  fitted  one  to  another.  The  former,  there- 
fore, are  the  teachers  of  the  world  in  rehgion,  tlie  latter 
in  philosophy.  This  peculiar  character  of  the  Shemitic 
mind  is  very  strongly  impressed  upon  the  language. 

A  national  language  being  an  embodiment  and  ])ic- 
ture  of  the  national  mind,  there  is  thus  thrown  around 
the  otherwise  laborious  and  uninteresting  study  of  gram- 
mar, even  in  its  earliest  stages,  an  attractive  power  and 
value  which  woidd  not  otherwise  belong  to  it.  It  was 
the  same  mind  that  found  expression  in  the  Hebrew 
language,  which  gave  birth,  mider  the  influence  of  di- 
vine inspiration,  to  the  sublime  revelations  of  the  Old- 
Testament  Scriptures.  And  it  woidd  be  easy  to  trace  an 
analogy  between  these  revelations  and  the  language  in 
which  they  have  been  conveyed  to  us.  It  is  curious  to 
find  that  even  the  divinest  thoughts  and  names  of  the 
Old  Testament  comiect  themselves  with  questions  in 
Hebrew  grammar.  Thus,  when  we  investigate  the  na- 
ture and  use  of  the  Hebrew  jilural,  and  discover  from  a 
multitude  of  examples  that  it  is  emjiloyed  not  only  to 
denote  2)1  ura  I  it  I/,  but  likewise  fr^('/i,s«*//,  whether  in  space 
or  time,  as  in  the  Hebrew  words  for  life,  youth,  old  age, 
etc.,  and  also  whatever  seems  bulky  before  the  mind, 
we  are  imwittingly  led  on  to  one  of  the  most  important 
questions  in  the  criticism  of  the  Old  Testament,  viz.  the 
origin  of  the  plural  form  of  the  divine  name  D"^n^X 
{Elohini),  in  our  version  rendered  God.  Or,  again,  when 
we  study  the  difficult  question  of  the  tenses,  and  endeav- 
or to  determine  the  exact  import  and  force  of  each,  we 
speedily  discover  that  the  grammatical  investigation  we 
are  pursuing  is  one  of  unspeakable  moment,  for  it  in* 
volves  the  right  apprehension  of  that  most  sacred  name 
of  God  which  the  Jew  still  refuses  to  take  upon  his  lips, 
the  four-letter  name  niiTi,  Jehovah  (q.  v.). 

3.  In  the  syntax  andgeneral  structure  of  the  Shemitic 
languages  and  writings  we  trace  the  operation  of  the 
same  principles,  the  same  tendencies  of  mind  which 
manifest  themselves  in  the  structure  of  words.  In  this 
respect  the  Hebrew  language  exhibits  a  more  simple 
and  primitive  type  than  any  of  the  sister  tongues.  The 
simplicity  of  the  Hebrew  composition  is  very  obvious 
even  to  the  reader  of  the  English  Bible,  or  to  the  schol- 
ar who  compares  the  Greek  Testament,  the  style  of 
which  is  formed  on  the  model  of  the  Old  Testament, 
Avith  the  classical  Greek  ASTiters.  We  observe  at  once 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  the  building  up  of  a 
lengthened  period,  consisting  of  several  propositions 
duly  subordinated  and  compacted  so  as  to  form  a  har- 
monious and  impressive  whole.  Hebrew  composition 
consists  rather  of  a  succession  of  co-ordinate  proposi- 
tions, each  of  which  is  for  the  moment  uppermost  in 
the  view  of  the  speaker  or  writer,  until  it  is  superseded 
by  that  which  follows.  This  results  at  once  from  the 
character  of  the  Shemitic  mind,  which  was  more  re- 
markable for  rapid  movements  and  vivid  glances  than 
for  large  and  comprehensive  grasp.  Such  a  mind  would 
give  forth  its  thoughts  ux  a  rapid  succession  of  inde- 
pendent utterances  rather  than  in  sustained  and  elabo- 
rated composition.  It  is  a  consequence  of  the  same 
mental  pecidiarity  that  the  highest  poetrj-  of  the  She- 
mitic nations  is  lyrical. 

The  Hebrew  composition  is  also  extremely  ^Jc/or/o? 
in  its  character — not  the  poetry  only,  but  also  the  prose. 
In  the  history  the  past  is  not  described,  it  is  painted. 
It  is  not  the  ear  that  hears,  it  is  rather  the  eye  that 
sees.  The  course  of  events  is  made  to  pass  before  the 
eye;  the  transactions  are  all  acted  over  again.  The 
past  is  not  a  fixed  landscape,  but  a  moving  panorama. 
The  reader  of  the  English  Bible  must  have  remarked 
the  constant  use  of  tlie  word  behold,  which  indicates 
that  the  writer  is  himself,  and  wishes  to  make  his  read- 
er also,  a  spectator  of  the  transactions  he  describes. 
The  use  of  the  tenses  in  the  Hebrew  historical  ^mtings 
is  specially  remarkable.  To  the  yomig  student  of  He- 
brew the  constant  use  of  the  future  tense  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  past  appears  perhaps  the  most  striking  pe- 
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culiarity  of  the  language.  But  the  singular  phenome- 
'loii  admits  of  an  easy  explanation.  It  was  because  the 
Hebrew  viewed  and  described  the  transactions  of  the 
jiast,  not  as  all  past  and  done,  but  as  in  actual  process 
a;ul  progress  of  evolvement,  that  he  makes  such  fre- 
quent use  of  the  so-called  future.  In  imagination  he 
quits  his  own  iioint  of  time,  and  lives  over  the  past. 
With  his  reader  he  sails  down  the  stream  of  time,  and 
traces  with  open  eye  the  winding  coiu-se  of  history.  It 
is  impossible  always  to  reproduce  exactly  m  English 
this  peculiarity  of  the  Hebrew  Bible. 

l-'iu-ther,  in  writing  even  of  the  commonest  actions, 
as  that  one  went,  spoke,  saw,  etc.,  the  Hebrew  is  not 
usually  satisfied  with  the  simple  statement  that  the 
thing  "was  done,  he  must  describe  also  the  process  of  do- 
ing. We  are  so  familiar  with  the  style  of  our  English 
Bibles  that  we  do  not  at  once  perceive  the  pictorial 
character  of  such  exjiressions  as  these,  recun-ing  in  ev- 
ery page:  he  iiin.<,  ,ii„l  u;  i,t ;  In-  ojuiml  his  Ups  and 
sp(t1ce;^lie  put  fill  Ih  /n.<  IhuhI  and  A-r,/,-.-  he  lifted  up  his 
ei/es  and  saw ;  /«  lijhd  up  hii  coice  mid  wept.  But  what 
we  do  not  consciously  perceive  we  often  unconsciously 
feel ;  and  doubtless  it  is  this  painting  of  events  which  is 
the  source  of  part  at  least  of  the  charm  with  which  the 
Scripture  narrative  is  invested  to  all  pure  and  simple 
minds. 

The  same  effect  is  also  produced  by  the  symbolical 
vay  of  represeutinrj  mental  states  and  processes  which 
distinguishes  the  Hebrew  writers.  Such  expressions  as 
to  bend  or  incline  the  ear  for  "to  hear  attentively,"  to 
stiffen  the  neck  for  "  to  be  stubborn  and  rebellious,"  to 
vncocer  the  ear  for  "to  reveal,"  are  in  frequent  use. 
Even  the  acts  of  the  Divine  Mind  are  depicted  in  a 
similar  way.  In  the  study  especially  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment we  must  keep  this  point  carefully  in  view,  lest  we 
.should  err  by  giving  to  a  symbolical  expression  a  literal 
interpretation.  Thus,  when  we  read  (Exod.  xxxiii,  11) 
that  '•  tlie  Lord  spake  unto  Closes  face  to  face  as  a  man 
speaketh  unto  his  friend,"  we  must  remember  that  it 
was  a  Hebrew  who  wrote  these  words,  one  who  was  ac- 
customed to  depict  to  himself  and  others  the  spiritual 
under  material  symbols,  and  thus  we  shall  be  guarded 
against  irreverently  attaching  to  them  a  meaning  which 
they  were  never  intended  to  bear.  But,  though  such 
modes  of  expression  are  open  to  misapprehension  by  us 
wliose  minds  are  formed  in  so  verj'  different  a  mould, 
nevertheless,  when  rightly  understood,  they  have  the 
effect  of  giving  us  a  more  clear  and  vivid  impression  of 
the  spiritual  itleas  which  they  eml)ody  than  coidd  be 
conveyed  to  us  by  any  other  mode  of  representation  or 
expression. 

The  simplicity  and  naturalness  of  the  language  fur- 
ther fippears  in  the  prominence  wliich  is  constantly 
given  to  the  word  or  words  embodying  the  leading  idea 
in  a  sentence  or  period.  Thus  the  noun  stands  iieforc 
the  adjective,  tlic  predicate  stands  before  the  subject, 
unless  the  latter  lic  specially  empliatic,  in  which  case  it 
is  not  only  put  first,  but  may  stand  l)y  itself  as  a  nomi- 
native absolute  without  any  syntactical  connection  with 
the  rest  of  the  sentence. 

The  constant  use  of  the  oratio  directa  is  also  to  be 
si)ecially  noted,  as  an  indication  of  the  iirimitivc  char- 
acter of  the  language.  Tlie  Hebrew  historian  does  not 
usually  inform  us  tliat  such  and  such  a  person  said  such 
and  such  things;  lie  actually,  a.s  it  were,  produces  the 
])arties  and  makes  them  s]ieak  for  themselves.  To  this 
<levice  (if  it  may  be  so  called)  the  Bible  historj'  owes 
much  of  its  freshness  and  (lower  of  exciting  and  sustain- 
ing the  interest  of  its  readers.  No  other  history  could 
be  so  often  read  without  losing  its  power  to  interest  and 
charm. 

Lastly,  hi  a  iiriiniliv<'  language,  formed  under  the 
predominating  inliuence  of  imagination  and  emotion, 
we  may  e.xpect  to  meet  with  many  elliptical  expres- 
sions, and  also  with  many  redundancies.  Not  a  little 
which  we  think  it  necessary-  formally  to  exjiress  in 
words,  the  Hebrew  allowed  to  be  gathered  from  the  con- 


text ;  and,  conversely,  the  Hebrew  gave  expression  to 
not  a  little  which  we  omit.  Eor  example,  nothing  is 
more  ccmmon  ui  Hebrew  than  the  omission  of  the  verb 
to  be  in  its  various  forms ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  very 
striking  characteristic  of  the  Hebrew  style  is  the  con^ 
stant  use  of  the  forms  "'v'^Il,  ^!|'f|!/)  <^nd  it  came  to  pass^ 
and  it  shall  come  to  pass,  which,  in  translating  into  Eng- 
lish, may  be  altogether  omitted  without  any  serious 
loss.  In  the  Hebrew  prose,  also,  we  often  meet  with 
traces  of  that  echoing  of  thought  and  expression  which 
forms  one  of  the  principal  characteristics  of  the  poetic 
style;  as  in  Gen.  vi, 22, "And  Noah  did  according  to  all 
that  God  commanded  him — so  did  he ;"  and  similar  pas- 
sages, in  which  we  seem  to  have  two  different  forms  of 
recording  the  same  liict  combined  into  one,  thus :  "And 
Noah  dicl  according  to  all  that  God  commanded  him ;" 
"According  to  all  that  the  Lord  commanded  him,  so 
did  he." 

II.  Historii  of  the  Ilebreiv  Language.— \.  Its  Origin.— 
The  extant  historical  notices  on  this  point  caiTy  tis  back 
to  the  age  of  Abraham,  but  no  fiu-ther.  The  best  evi- 
dences whicli  we  possess  as  to  the  form  of  the  Hebrew 
language  prior  to  its  first  historical  period  tend  to  show 
that  Abraham,  on  his  entrance  into  Canaan,  found  the 
language  then  prevailing  among  almost  all  the  different 
tribes  inhabiting  that  country  to  be  in  at  least  dialec- 
tual  affinity  with  his  own.  This  is  gathered  from  the 
following  facts :  that  nearly  all  the  names  of  places  and 
persons  relating  to  those  tribes  admit  of  Hebrew  ety- 
mologies ;  that,  amid  aU  the  accounts  of  the  intercourse 
of  the  Hebrews  with  the  nations  of  Canaan,  we  find  no 
hint  of  a  diversity  of  idiom ;  and  that  even  the  com- 
paratively recent  remains  of  the  Phoenician  and  Punic 
languages  bear  a  manifest  affinity  to  the  Hebrew.  But 
whether  the  Hebrew  language,  as  seen  in  the  earliest 
books  of  the  Old  Test.,  is  the  veiy  dialect  which  Abra- 
ham brought  u-ilh  him  into  Canaan,  or  wlicther  it  was 
the  common  tongue  of  the  Canaanitish  nations,  which 
Abraham  only  adopted  from  them,  and  which  was  after- 
wards developed  to  greater  fulness  under  the  peculiar 
moral  and  political  influences  to  which  his  posterity  were 
exposed,  are  questions  which,  in  the  absence  of  conclu- 
sive arguments,  are  gencraUy  discussed  with  soiriC  dog- 
matical prepossessions.  Almost  all  those  who  support 
the  first  view  contend  also  that  Hebrew  was  the  primi- 
tive language  of  mankind.  S.  Slorinus  {Ling.  Priman:) 
and  Lcischer  (De  Caiisis  Ling.  Hebr.')  are  among  the  best 
champions  of  this  opinion;  but  Hiivernick  has  more 
recently  advocated  it  with  such  modifications  as  make 
it  more  acceptable  {Einleit.  in  das  A  lie  Test.  I,  i,  148  sq.). 
The  principal  argument  on  which  they  depend  is  that, 
as  the  most  important  proper  names  in  the  first  part  of 
Genesis  (as  Cain,  Seth,  and  others)  are  evidently  found- 
ed on  Hebrew  etymologies,  the  essential  connection  of 
these  names  with  their  etymological  origins  involves 
the  historical  credibility  of  the  records  themselves,  and 
leaves  no  room  for  any  other  conclusion  than  tliat  the 
Hebrew  language  is  coeval  with  the  earliest  histor\'  of 
man.  The  evidence  on  the  other  side  is  scanty,  but  not 
without  weight.  (1.)  In  Dent,  xxvi,  6,  Abraham  is 
called  a  Syrian  or  jVrama;an  ('^52'njSt),  from  which  we 
naturally  conclude  that  Syriac  was  his  mother  tongue, 
es)iccially  when  we  find,  (2.)  from  Gen.  xxxi,  47,  that 
Syriac  or  Chaldee  was  the  language  sjioken  by  Laban, 
the  grandson  of  Nahor,  Abraham's  brother.  Sloreovcr, 
it  has  been  remarked  (3.)  that  in  Isa.  xix,  18,  the  He- 
brew is  actually  called  the  laugnage  of  Canauii ;  and 
(4.)  that  the  language  itself  furnishes  internal  evidence 
of  its  Palestinian  origin  in  the  word  C,  sea,  which 
means  also  the  vest,  and  has  this  meaning  in  the  very 
earliest  document.*.  (,5,)  Finally,  .Jewish  tradition,  what- 
ever weight  may  be  attached  to  it,  points  to  the  same 
conclusion  (Geseniu.s,  Ceschichte,  sect,  vi,  4). 

If  we  inquire  further  how  it  was  that  the  Canaanites, 
of  the  race  of  Ham,  spoke  a  language  so  closely  allied 
to  the  languages  spoken  by  the  principal  members  of 
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the  Shemitic  family  of  nations,  we  shall  soon  discover 
that  the  solution  of  this  cUfHculty  is  impossible  with  our 
present  means  of  information;  it  lies  beyond  the  his- 
toric perioil.  It  may  be  that  long  before  tlic  mi^^ration 
oF  Abraham  a  Shemitic  race  occupied  Palestine;  and 
that,  as  Abraham  adopted  the  language  of  the  Canaan- 
ites,  so  the  Canaanites  themselves  had  in  like  manner 
adopted  the  language  of  that  earlier  race  whom  they 
gradually  dispossessed,  and  eventually  extirpated  or  ab- 
sorbed. However  this  may  be,  leaving  speculation  for 
fact,  is  it  not  possible  to  discover  a  wise  purpose  in  the 
selection  cf  the  language  of  Tyre  and  Sidon— the  great 
commercial  cities  of  antiquity  — as  the  language  in 
which  was  to  be  embodied  the  most  wonderfid  revela- 
tion of  himself  and  of  his  law  which  God  made  to  the 
ancient  world  ?  When  we  remember  the  constant  in- 
tercourse which  was  maintained  by  the  Phoenicians 
with  the  most  distant  regions  both  of  the  East  and  of 
the  West,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  the  sacred  books 
of  the  Hebrews,  ^vritten  in  a  language  almost  identical 
with  i!iG  Phoenician,  must  have  exercised  a  more  im- 
portant intiuence  on  the  Gentile  world  than  is  usually 
acknowledged. 

Of  course  the  Canaanitish  language,  when  adopted 
by  the  Hebrews,  did  not  remain  unchanged.  Having 
become  the  instrument  of  the  Hebrew  mind,  and  being 
employed  in  the  expression  of  new  and  very  pecidiar 
ideas,  it  must  have  been  modified  considerably  thereby. 
How  far  may  possibly  be  yet  ascertainetl,  should  acci- 
dent or  the  successful  zeal  of  some  explorer  bring  to 
light  the  more  ancient  monuments  of  the  Phoenician 
nation,  which  may  still  have  survived  the  entombment 
of  centuries. 

2.  Injluctices  modifijinr/  Ihe  Form  of  the  Hebrew  Lan- 
gmtfie,  and  the  Stij/e  of  the  Hebrew  Writings. — (1.)  Time. 
— The  historj'  of  the  Hebrew  language,  as  far  as  we  can 
trace  its  course  by  the  changes  in  the  diction  of  the 
documents  in  which  it  is  preserved,  may  here  be  con- 
veniently divided  into  that  of  the  period  preceding  and 
that  of  the  period  succeeding  the  Exile.  If  it  be  a 
matter  of  siu-prise  that  the  thousand  years  which  inter- 
vened between  Moses  and  the  Captivity  should  not  have 
produced  sufficient  change  in  the  language  to  warrant 
its  history  diuring  that  time  being  distributed  into  sub- 
ordinate divisions,  the  following  considerations  may  ex- 
cuse this  arrangement.  It  is  one  of  the  signal  charac- 
teristics of  the  Hebrew  language,  as  seen  in  all  the 
books  prior  to  the  Exile,  tliat,  notwithstanding  the  ex- 
istence of  some  isolated  but  important  archaisms,  such 
as  in  the  form  of  tlie  pronoun,  etc.  (the  best  collection 
of  which  may  be  seen  in  lliivernick,  I.  c.  p.  183  sq.),  it 
preser\-es  an  unparalleled  general  uniformity  of  struc- 
ture. The  extent  to  wliich  this  uniformity  prevails 
may  be  estimated  either  by  the  fact  that  it  has  fur- 
nished many  modern  scholars,  who  reason  from  the 
analogies  discovered  in  the  changes  in  other  languages 
in  a  given  period,  with  an  argument  to  show  that  the 
Pentateuch  coidd  not  have  been  written  at  so  remote  a 
date  as  is  general!}'  believed  (Gesenius,  Gesch.  der  Iltbr. 
Spriiche,  §  8),  or  by  the  conclusion,  a  fortiori,  which 
Hiivernick,  whose  express  object  is  to  vindicate  its  re- 
ceived antiqiuty,  candidly  concedes,  that  "  the  books 
of  Chronicles,  Ezra,  and  Nehemiah  are  the  earliest  in 
whicli  the  language  differs  sensibly  from  that  in  the 
historical  portions  of  the  Pentateuch"  {Einleit.  i,  180). 
Even  those  critics  who  endeavor  to  bring  down  the 
Pentateuch  as  a  whole  to  a  comparatively  late  date  al- 
low that  a  portion  at  least  of  its  contents  is  to  be  assign- 
ed to  the  age  of  Moses  (Ewald,  Lehrbuch,  sec.  2,  c) : 
and  thus,  uidess  it  can  be  shown  that  this  most  ancient 
portion  bears  in  its  language  and  style  the  stamp  of 
high  antiquit_y,  and  is  distinguished  in  a  very  marked 
manner  from  the  other  portions  of  the  Pentateuch  (which 
has  not  been  sho^v^l),  the  phenomenon  still  remains  un- 
explamed.  But,  indeed,  the  phenomenon  is  by  no  means 
unexamiiled.  It  does  not  stand  alone.  It  is  said,  for 
example,  that  the  Chinese  language  displays  the  same 


tenacity  and  aversion  to  change  still  more  decidedly, 
the  books  of  the  great  teacher  Confucius  being  written 
in  language  not  essantially  different  from  that  of  his 
commentators  fifteen  hundred  j'ears  later.  So  we  are 
ini"ormed  by  a  writer  of  the  15th  century  that  the  Greeks, 
at  least  the  more  cultivated  class,  even  iu  his  day  spoke 
the  language  of  Aristophanes  and  Euripides,  maintaining 
the  ancient  stantlard  of  elegance  and  purity  (Gil)bon, 
viii,  10{j).  Or,  to  take  another  example  more  closely 
related  to  the  Hebrew,  it  is  well  known  that  the  ^\Titten 
Arabic  of  the  present  day  does  not  differ  greatly  from 
that  of  the  first  centuries  after  Jlohammed.  In  each 
of  the  cases  just  mentioned,  it  is  probable  that  the  lan- 
guage was  as  it  were  stereotyped  by  becoming  the  lan- 
guage of  books  held  in  highest  esteem  and  reverence, 
diligently  studied  by  the  learned,  frequently  committed 
to  memory,  and  adopted  as  a  model  of  style  by  succeed- 
ing writers.  Now,  may  not  the  sacred  writings  of  the 
jNIosaic  age  have  had  a  similar  influence  on  the  written 
Hebrew  of  the  following  ages,  which  continued  undis- 
turbed till  the  Captivity,  or  even  later?  We  know 
how  greatly  the  translations  of  the  Bible  into  English 
and  German  have  affected  the  language  and  literature 
of  England  and  Germany  ever  since  they  were  given  to 
the  world.  But  among  a  people  like  the  ancient  He- 
brews, living  to  a  certain  extent  apart  from  other  na- 
tions, with  a  literature  of  no  great  extent,  and  a  learned 
class  specially  engaged  in  the  study  and  transcription 
of  the  sacred  ^vTitings,  we  may  well  suppose  that  the 
influence  of  these  writings  upon  the  form  of  the  nation- 
al language  must  have  been  much  more  decided  and 
permanent.  The  learned  men  would  naturally  adopt 
in  their  compositions  the  language  of  the  books  which 
had  been  their  study  from  youth,  and  large  portions  of 
which  they  were  probably  able  to  repeat  from  memory. 
Thus  the  language  of  these  old  books,  though  it  might 
differ  in  some  respects  from  that  spoken  by  the  common 
people,  woidd  naturally  become  the  language  of  the 
learned  and  of  books,  especially  of  those  books  on  sacred 
subjects,  such  as  have  alone  come  down  to  ns  from  an- 
cient Israel.  In  explanation  of  the  fact  under  discus- 
sion, appeal  has  also  been  made  ((/)  to  the  pemianence 
of  Eastern  customs,  and  (6)  to  the  simple  structure  of 
the  Hebrew  language,  which  rendered  it  less  liable  to 
change  than  other  more  largely  developed  languages 
(see  Ewald,  Ileb.  Gram.  §  7).  It  has  also  been  remarked 
that  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  early  writings  may 
be  concealed  from  view  by  the  uniformity  of  the  sys- 
tem of  punctiiation  adopted  and  .applied  to  the  Scrip- 
tures by  the  Hebrew  grammarians. 

In  the  canonical  books  belonging  to  the  first  period 
the  Hebrew  language  thus  appears  in  a  state  of  mature 
development.  Although  it  still  jireserves  the  charms 
of  freshness  and  simplicity,  j^et  it  has  attained  great 
regularity  of  formation,  and  such  a  precision  of  syntac- 
tical arrangement  as  insures  both  energy  and  distinct- 
ness. Some  common  notions  of  its  laxity  and  indefi- 
niteness  have  no  other  foundation  than  the  very  inade- 
quate scholarship  of  the  persons  who  form  them.  A 
clearer  insight  into  the  organism  of  language  absolutely, 
joined  to  such  a  study  of  the  cognate  SjTO-Arabian 
idioms  as  would  reveal  the  secret,  but  no  less  certain, 
laws  of  its  sjmtactical  coherence,  would  show  them  to 
what  degree  the  simplicity  of  Hebrew  is  compatible 
with  grammatical  precision.  One  of  the  most  remark- 
able features  in  the  language  of  this  jjeriod  is  the  differ- 
ence which  tUstinguishes  the  diction  of  jioetrv  from 
that  of  prose.  This  difference  consists  in  the  use  of  im- 
usual  words  and  flexions  (many  of  which  are  considered 
to  be  Aramaisms  or  archaisms,  although  in  this  case 
these  terms  are  nearly  identical),  and  in  a  harmonic  ar- 
rangement of  thoughts,  as  seen  both  in  the  parallelism 
of  members  in  a  single  verse,  and  in  the  strophic  order 
of  larger  portions,  the  delicate  art  of  which  E^vald  has 
traced  with  pre-eminent  success  in  his  Poetische  Bitcher 
des  A  he  Bitiules,  vol.  i. 

The  Babylonian  Captivity  is  assigned  as  the  com" 
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guistic  peculiarities  of  the  separate  books  of  Scripture 
are  to  be  accounted  for  on  this  hypothesis. 

3.  When  the  Hebrew  Lanf/uage  ceased  to  he  a  living 
Language. — The  Jewish  tradition,  credited  by  Kinichi, 
is  to  the  effect  that  the  Hebrew  language  ceased  to  be 
spoken  by  the  body  of  the  people  during  their  captivity 
in  Babylon ;  and  this  is  the  opinion  of  many  Christian 
scholars  also,  among  whom  are  Buxtorf  and  '\^'alton. 
Others,  as  Pfeiffer  and  Loscher,  argue  that  it  is  quite 
unreasonable,  considering  the  diu-ation  and  other  cir- 
cumstances of  the  Exile,  to  suppose  that  the  Jews  did 
not  retain  the  partial  use  of  their  native  tongue  for 
some  time  after  their  return  to  Palestine,  and  lose  it  by 
slow  degrees  at  last.     There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
Hebrew  was  never  spoken  in  its  purity  after  the  return 
from  captivity ;  but  that  it  ceased  altogether  to  be  the 
language  of  the  people  after  that  period,  and  was  re- 
tained only  as  the  language  of  books  and  of  the  learned, 
has  not  been  est^blislied.     The  principal  evidence  re- 
lied on  by  those  who  hold  this  opinion  is  derived  from 
Neh.  viii,  8 :  "  So  they  read  in  the  book,  in  the  law  of 
God,  distinctly,  and  gave  the  sense,  and  caused  them  to 
understand  the  reading."     Distinctly,  "O^fO,  i.  e.  says 
Hengstenberg,  "with  the  addition   of  a   translation" 
{Genuineness  of  Daniel,  ch.  iii,  sec.  5).     But,  though  this 
gloss  has  some  support  in  Jewish  tradition,  it  is  at  va- 
riance both  with   Hebrew   and  with  Chaldee  usage. 
^"iS'Q  means  made  clear  or  distinct,  as  is  eviilent  from 
Numb.  XV,  34:  (the  meaning  of  "d^STO,  in  Ezra  iv,  18,  is 
disputed);  and  UJ"iST3  ^^"'p'?^  can  scarcely  be  other- 
wise rendered  than  "  t/iey  read  distinctly"  (see  the  Lexi- 
cons of  Cocceius,  Gesenius,  and  Furst;   Buxtorf  and 
Gussetius  render  by  exjilanate,  explicate).    This,  indeed, 
is  evident  from  the  context;  for  if  we  should  render 
with  Hengstenberg,  "  They  read  it  with  the  addition  of 
a  translation,"  to  what  purpose  the  clause  which  follows, 
"  ami  gave  the  sense,"  etc.  ?     At  the  same  time,  though 
this  passage  does  not  furnish  sufficient  evidence  to  prove 
that  in  the  time  of  Nehemiah  Hebrew  had  ceased  to  be 
the  language  of  every-day  life,  it  does  seem  to  point  to 
the  conclusion  that  at  that  time  it  had  considerably  de- 
generated from  its  ancient  purity,  so  that  the  common 
people  had  some  ditficulty  in  understanding  the  lan- 
guage of  their  ancient  sacred  books.     Still  we  believe 
that  the  Hebrew  element  predominated,  and,  instead  of 
describing,  with  Walton  {Prolegom.  iii,  sec.  24),  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Jews  on  their  return  from  exile  as  ^'Chal- 
dee rcith  a  certain  admixtiire  of  Ifebrew,"  we  should 
rather  describe  it  as  Ilehreto  tcitk  a  large  admixture  of 
Chaldee.     Only  on  this  hypothesis  does  it  appear  possi- 
ble satisfactorily  to  account  for  the  fact  that  Hebrew 
continued  even  after  this  period  to  be  the  language  of 
prophets  and  preachers,  historians  and  poets,  wliile  there 
is  no  trace  of  any  similar  use  of  the  Chaldee  among  the 
Jews  of  Palestine  (compare  also  Neh.  xiii,  24). 

At  what  time  Chaldee  became  the  dominant  element 
in  the  national  language  it  is  impossible  to  determine. 
All  political  influences  favored  its  ascendency,  and  with 
these  concurred  the  influence  of  that  large  portion  of 
the  nation  still  resident  in  the  East,  and  maintaining 
constant  intercourse  Avith  a  Chaldee-speaking  popula- 
tion. To  these  influences  we  cannot  wonder  that  the 
Hebrew,  notwithstanding  the  sacred  associations  con- 
nected with  it,  by-and-by  succumbed.  On  the  coins  of 
the  Maccabees,  indeed,  the  ancient  language  still  ap- 
pears; but  we  cannot  conclude  from  this  circumstance 
that  it  maintained  its  position  as  a  living  language 
down  to  the  Blaccal  ;van  ]ieriod  (Kenan,  Langues  Semi- 
tiques,  p.  137).  The  fragments  of  the  popular  language 
which  we  find  in  the  New  Testament  are  all  Arama?an, 
and  ever  since  the  Hebrew  has  been  preserved  and  cul- 
tivated as  the  language  of  the  learned  and  of  books,  and 
not  of  common  life.     On  the  history  of  the  post-Biblical 


mencement  of  that  decUne  and  corruption  wliich  mark 
the  .second  period  in  tiie  history  of  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage ;  but  tiie  Assyrian  deportation  of  the  ten  tribes,  in 
The  year  B.C.  720,  was  probably  the  first  means  of  bring- 
ing "the  Aramaic  idiom  into  injurious  proximity  with 
it.  The  Exile,  however,  forms  the  epoch  at  which  the 
language  shows  evident  signs  of  that  encroachment  of 
the  Aramaic  on  its  integrity,  which  afterwards  ended  in 
its  complete  extinction.  The  diction  of  the  different 
books  of  this  period  discovers  various  grades  of  this  Ar- 
amaic influence,  and  in  some  cases  approaches  so  nearly 
to  the  type  of  the  first  period  that  it  has  been  ascribed 
to  mere  imitation. 

The  writings  which  belong  to  the  second  age— that 
subseiiuent  to  the  Babylonian  Cap tiyity— accordingly 
differ  very  considerably  from  those  which  belong  to  the 
first ;  the"  influence  of  the  Chaldee  language,  acquired 
by  the  Jewish  exiles  in  the  land  of  their  captivity, 
having  gradually  corrupted  the  national  tongue.  The 
historical  books  belonging  to  this  age  are  the  books  of 
Clironicles,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and  Esther.  In  the  proph- 
ets who  prophesied  during  and  after  the  Captivity,  with 
the  exception  of  Daniel,  the  Chaldee  impress  is  by  no 
means  so  strong  as  we  might  anticipate,  they  having 
evidently  formed  their  style  on  that  of  the  older  proph- 
ets. It  is  important, ho^vever,  to  observe  that  the  pres- 
ence of  what  appears  to  be  a  Chaldaism  is  not  always 
the  indication  of  a  later  age.  Chaldee  words  and  forms 
occasionally  appear  even  in  the  most  ancient  Hebrew 
compositions,  especially  the  poetical,  the  poet  delight- 
ing in  archaic  and  rare  words,  and  substituting  these  for 
the  more  usual  and  commonplace.  But  between  the 
Chaldaic  arcliaisms  and  the  Chaldeisms  of  the  later 
Scriptures  there  is  this  marked  distinction,  that  the  for- 
mer are  only  occasional,  and  lie  scattered  on  the  surface ; 
the  latter  are  frequent,  and  give  a  peculiar  color  and 
character  to  the  whole  language. 

A  still  more  corrupt  form  of  the  language  appears  in 
the  !Mishna  and  other  later  Jewish  writings,  in  which 
the  foreign  element  is  much  more  decided  and  promi- 
nent. 

(2.)  Place. — Under  this  head  is  embraced  the  ques- 
tion as  to  the  existence  of  different  dialects  of  the  an- 
cient Hebrew.  Was  the  Hebrew  language,  as  .spoken 
by  the  several  tribes  of  Israel,  of  uniform  mould  and 
character?  or  did  it  branch  out  into  various  dialects 
corresponding  to  the  leading  divisions  of  the  nation? 
In  attempting  to  answer  this  question,  there  is  no  direct 
historical  testimony  of  which  we  can  avail  ourselves. 
From  Neh.  xiii,  23,  24,  we  learn  nothing  more  than  that 
the  language  of  Ashdod  dltTered  from  that  of  the  Jews 
after  their  return  from  captivity,  which  is  only  what  we 
might  have  anticipated.  The  notices  in  Judg.  xii,  C 
and  xviii,3,  which  are  more  to  the  purpose,  refer  rather 
to  a  difference  in  pronunciation  than  in  the  form  of  the 
language.  Notwithstanding  it  seems  piima  facie  prob 
able  ((/)  that  the  language  of  the  trans-.) ordanic  tribes 
was  in  course  of  time  modified  to  a  greater  or  less  ex- 
tent by  the  close  contact  of  these  tribes  with  the  Syr- 
ians of  the  north  and  the  Arab  tribes  of  the  great  east- 
ern desert ;  and  (b)  that  a  similar  dialectic  difference 
woulil  gradually  be  develoi)ed  in  the  language  of  Ephra- 
im  and  the  other  northern  tril)es  to  tlie  west  of  the 
Jordan,  especially  after  the  ))olitical  separation  of  these 
tribes  from  the  tribe  of  Judah  and  the  family  of  David. 
Possilily  in  the  ./eiri.ih  langiiagr  of  2  Kings  xviii,  2H  we 
may  discover  the  trace  of  some  such  difference  of  dia- 
lect;  fur  we  can  scarcely  suppose  the  name  ,/eirifh  to 
have  been  introduced  in  the  very  brief  period  which  in- 
tervened between  the  taking  of  Samaria  and  the  trans- 
action in  the  record  of  wliich  it  occurs;  and,  if  in  use 
before  the  taking  of  Samaria  and  tlie  cajitivity  of  the 
ten  tribes,  it  must  have  been  restricted  to  the  form  of 
the  Helirew  language  prevailing  in  .Iiida'a,  which,  being 
thus  distinguished  in  name  fniui  the  language  of  the  I  Hebrew  we  do  not  now  enter. 

northern  tribes,  was  i)r(>l)ably  distinguished  in  other  re-  j       HI.  Of  the   Written  Ilcbrev The  Shemitic  nations 

Bpects  also.     It  is  not  inqirobable  that  some  of  the  lin-  I  have  been  the  teachers  of  the  world  in  religion ;  by  tha 
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invention  of  the  alphabet  they  may  likewise  lay  claim  to 
the  honor  of  having  laid  the  foundation  of  the  world's 
literature.  The  Shemitic  alphabet,  as  is  well  known, 
has  no  signs  for  the  pure  vowel  sounds.  All  the  letters 
are  consonants ;  some,  however,  are  so  weak  as  easily  to 
pass  into  vowels,  and  these  letters  we  accordingly  find 
in  use,  especially  in  the  later  Scriptures,  as  vowel  marks. 
Two  interesting  questions  here  present  themselves :  1. 
As  to  tiie  age  and  origin  of  the  characters  or  letters 
which  appear  in  all  extant  Hebrew  INISS.  and  in  our 
printed  Hebrew  Bibles;  and, 2.  As  to  the  origin  and  au- 
thority of  the  punctuation  by  which  the  vowel  sounds 
are  indicated. 

1.  On  the  former  of  these  questions  there  are  two  con- 
dusi(i;is  wluL-li  may  be  relied  on  as  certain:  (1.)  That 
the  present  square  characters  were  not  in  use  among  the 
Jews  previous  to  tlie  Babylonian  Captivity.  The  Jew- 
ish tradition  is  tliat  they  were  introduced  or  reintro- 
duced by  Ezra  {Qei>emns,  Geschkhte,  p.  150;  Lightfoot, 
Ilorce  Ilebraicw,  Matt,  v,  18).  (2.)  That  the  square  char- 
acters have  been  in  use  since  the  beginning  of  oiu:  jera 
(Hupfeld  in  Stinl  iind  Krit.  for  1830,  p.  288).  But  be- 
tween these  two  limits  several  centuries  intervene ;  is  it 
not  possible  to  approximate  more  closely  to  the  date  of 
their  introduction  ?  The  only  fact  to  which  appeal  can 
be  made  ^vith  this  view  is  this,  that  on  the  coins  of  the 
iMaccabees  the  square  characters  do  not  appear;  but 
whether  we  are  entitled  to  conclude  from  this  that  these 
characters  had  not  then  come  into  use  in  Judrea  is  ver\^ 
doubtful  (Gesenius,  Geschichte,  sect,  xliii,  3).  The  prob- 
ability is  that  the  introduction  of  these  characters,  called 
by  tlie  Jewish  doctors  Assyrian,  and  generally  admitted 
to  be  of  Araina-an  origin,  had  some  connection  with  the 
introduction  of  the  Aramajan  language,  and  that  the 
cliange  from  the  ancient  written  characters,  like  that 
from  the  ancient  language,  was  not  accomplished  at 
once,  but  gradually.  It  is  possible  that  in  the  intensity 
of  national  feeling  awakened  during  the  JMaccabsean 
struggle,  there  was  a  reaction  in  favor  of  the  ancient 
language  and  writing. 

The  earliest  monuments  of  Hebrew  writing  which  we 
possess  are  these  genuine,  coins  of  the  Maccabees,  Avhich 
date  from  the  year  B.C.  143.  The  character  in  which 
tlieir  inscriptions  are  expressed  bears  a  very  near  resem- 
blance to  the  Samaritan  alphabet,  and  both  are  evident- 
ly derived  from  the  Phoenician  alphabet.  The  Talmud 
also,  and  Origen  and  Jerome,  both  attest  the  fact  that 
an  ancient  Hebrew  character  had  fallen  into  disuse; 
and  by  stating  that  the  Samaritans  employed  it,  and  by 
giving  some  descriptions  of  its  form,  they  distinctly 
pro\e  that  the  ancient  character  spoken  of  was  essen- 
tially the  same  as  that  on  the  Asmoufean  coins.  It  is 
th>?refore  considered  to  be  estaWished  beyond  a  doubt 
that,  before  the  exile,  the  Hebrews  used  tliis  ancient 
character  (the  Talmud  even  calls  it  the  "Hebrew"). 
The  Talmud,  and  Origen,  and  Jerome  ascribe  the  change 
to  Ezra;  and  those  who,  like  Gesenius,  admit  this  tra- 
dition to  be  true  in  a  limited  sense,  reconcile  it  with  the 
late  use  of  the  ancient  letters  on  the  coins,  by  appealing 
to  the  parallel  use  of  the  Kutic  characters  on  the  jMo- 
hammedan  coins,  for  several  centuries  after  the  Nishi 
was  employed  for  writing,  or  by  supposing  tliat  the 
Maccabees  had  a  mercantile  interest  in  imitating  the 
coinage  of  the  Phoenicians.  The  other  opinion  is'that, 
as  the  square  Hebrew  character  has  not,  to  all  appear- 
ance, been  developed  directly  out  of  the  ancient  stiff 
Phoenician  t%qie,  but  out  of  an  alphabet  bearing  near  af- 
finity to  that  found  in  the  Palmj-rene  inscriptions,  a 
combination  of  this  palajographical  fact  with  the  inter- 
coiurse  which  took  place  between  the  Jews  and  the  S\t- 
ians  under  the  Seleucidre,  renders  it  probable  that  the 
square  character  was  first  adopted  at  some  inconsider- 
able but  undefinable  time  before  the  Christian  fera. 
Either  of  these  theories  is  compatible  with  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  square  character  underwent  many  succes- 
sive modifications  in  the  next  centuries,  before  it  at- 
tained its  full  calligraphical  perfection.    The  passage  in 


Matt.  V,  18  is  considered  to  prove  that  the  copies  of  the 
law  were  already  written  in  the  square  character,  as  the 
yod  of  the  ancient  alphabet  is  as  large  a  letter  as  the 
alcj^h  ;  and  the  Talmud  and  Jerome  speak  as  if  the  He- 
brew MSS.  of  the  Old  Testament  were,  in  their  time, 
already  provided  with  the  final  letters,  the  Tatjgin,  the 
point  on  the  broken  horizontal  stroke  of  n,  and  other 
calligraphical  minutiie. 

The  characters  in  use  before  the  Babylonian  exile 
have  been  preserved  by  the  Samaritans  even  to  the 
present  day  without  material  change  (Gesenius,  Monum. 
Fhccn.  sect,  li,  1 ;  comp.  on  this  subject  also  Kopp,  Bilder 
und  Schriften,  ii,  sect.  1G5-1C7;  Ewald,  Lehrbuch,  sect. 
Ixxvii ;  Gesenius,  Geschichte  der  Ilebi-dischen  Sprache  u. 
Schrift,  sect.  41-43). 

2.  A  s  to  the  orifjin  and  authority  of  the  punctuation, 
the  controversy  which  raged  so  fiercely  in  the  17th  cen- 
tury may  be  said  now  to  have  ceased;  and  the  views 
of  Ludovicus  Cappellus,  from  the  adoption  of  wliich  the 
Buxtorfs  anticipated  the  most  dangerous  consequences, 
now  meet  with  almost  universal  acquiescence.  The  two 
following  conclusions  may  now  be  regarded  as  estab- 
lished :  (1.)  That  the  present  punctuation  did  not  form 
an  original  part  of  the  inspired  record,  but  was  intro- 
duced by  the  Jewish  doctors  long  after  that  record  had 
been  closed,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, the  true  pronunciation  of  the  language ;  and  (2.) 
That  the  present  pointed  text,  notwithstanding  its  com- 
parative recency,  presents  us  with  the  closest  possible 
approximation  to  the  language  which  the  sacred  writers 
actually  used.  It  would  be  tedious  to  go  over  the  evi- 
dence by  which  these  positions  are  established.  Those 
who  wish  to  do  so  will  find  the  fidlest  information  in 
the  great  work  of  Ludovicus  Cappellus,  entitled  A  rca- 
num  Punctationis  Revelatum,  with  the  reply  of  the  youn- 
ger Buxtorf.  Keeping  these  conclusions  in  view  iii  in- 
terpreting the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  we  shall  be  careful 
neither,  on  the  one  hand,  to  neglect  the  traditional  text, 
nor,  on  the  other  hand,  servilely  to  adhere  to  it  when  a 
change  of  the  points  woidd  give  a  better  sense  to  any 
passage. 

Tlie  origin  of  the  vowel-points  is  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  effort  which  the  Jewish  learned  men  made  to  pre- 
serve the  pronunciation  of  their  sacred  language  at  a 
time  when  its  extinction  as  a  living  tongue  endangered 
the  loss  of  the  traditional  memory  of  its  sound.  Every 
kind  of  evidence  renders  it  probable  that  these  signs  for 
the  pronunciation  were  first  introduced  about  the  7th 
century  of  the  Christian  ara,  that  is,  after  the  comple- 
tion of  the  Talmud,  and  that  the  minute  and  complex 
system  which  we  possess  was  gradually  develop?d  from 
a  few  indispensable  signs  to  its  present  elaborateness. 
The  existence  of  the  present  complete  system  can,  how- 
ever, be  traced  back  to  the  11th  century.  The  skilful 
investigation  of  Hupfeld  (in  the  Studien  und  Kritiken 
for  1830,  p.  549  sq.)  has  proved  that  the  vowel-points 
were  unknown  to  Jerome  and  the  Talmud;  but,  as  far 
as  regards  the  former,  we  are  able  to  make  a  high  esti- 
mate of  the  degree  to  which  the  traditionary  pronunci- 
ation, prior  to  the  use  of  the  points,  accorded  with  our 
Masoretic  signs;  for  Jerome  describes  a  pronunciation 
which  agrees  wonderfully  weU  with  our  own  vocaliza- 
tion. We  are  thus  called  on  to  avail  ourselves  thank- 
fully of  the  JIasoretic  punctuation,  on  the  double  ground 
that  it  represents  the  Jewish  traditional  pronunciation, 
and  that  the  Hebrew  language,  luiless  when  read  accord- 
ing to  its  laws,  does  not  enter  into  its  full  dialectual  har- 
mony with  its  SjTO-Arabian  sisters.     See  jMassorah. 

Although  it  may  be  superfluous  to  enforce  the  gener- 
al advantages,  not  to  say  indispensable  necessity,  of  a 
sound  scholarlike  study  of  the  Hebrew  language  to  the 
theological  student,  yet  it  may  be  allo\v-able  to  enumer- 
ate some  of  those  particular  reasons,  incident  to  the 
present  time,  which  urgently  demand  an  increased  at- 
tention to  this  study.  First,  the  English-speaking  race 
have  an  ancient  honorable  name  to  retain.  Selden, 
Castell,  Lightfoot,  Pocock,  Walton,  Spencer,  and  Hyde, 
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n-ere  once  contemporarj-  ornaments  of  its  literature.  We 
dailv  see  their  names  mentioned  Avitli  ilet'erence  in  the 
•\vritin{,'S  of  tierman  scholars;  but  we  are  forcibly  struck 
■with  the  fact  that,  since  that  period,  Great  Britain  has 
hardlv,  with  the  exception  of  Lowth  and  Kennicott,  pro- 
(luceii  a  sinijle  Syro- Arabian  scholar  whose  labors  have 
sif,'nally  advanced  Biblical  philology ;  while  America,  al- 
tlii^miili  jKisscssiiii;-  some  Avell-qualilied  teachers,  has  pro- 
duitd  but  little  that  is  original  in  this  direction.  Sec- 
ondly, the  bold  inquiries  of  the  German  theologians  will 
force  themselves  on  oiu:  notice.  It  is  impossible  for  us 
to  ignore  their  existence,  for  the  works  containing  them 
are'no^v  s]icedily  circidatcd  among  us  in  an  English  dress. 
These  investigations  are  conducted  in  a  spirit  of  philo- 
logical and  historical  criticism  which  has  never  yet  been 
broiiglit  to  bear,  with  such  force,  on  the  most  important 
l!il)li(al  (incstions.  The  wounds  which  they  deal  to  the 
ancient  traditions  cannot  be  healed  by  reference  to  com- 
mentators whose  generation  knew  nothing  of  our  doubts 
and  difficulties.  The  cure  must  be  sympathetic;  it 
must  be  effected  by  the  same  weapon  that  caused  the 
woinid.  If  the  monstrous  disproportion  which  books 
relating  to  ecclesiastical  antiquity  bear,  in  almost  every 
theological  bookseller's  catalogue,  over  those  relating  to 
liililical  philology,  be  an  evidence  of  the  degree  to  which 
these  studies  have  fallen  into  neglect,  and  if  the  few 
books  in  which  an  acquaintance  with  Hebrew  is  neces- 
sary, which  do  appear,  are  a  fair  proof  of  oiu:  present 
ability  to  meet  the  Germans  with  their  own  weapons, 
then  there  is  indeed  an  lu-gent  necessity  that  theological 
students  should  prepare  for  the  increased  demands  of 
the  future. 

III.  History  of  Hebrew  Leai-ning.—lt  is  not  till  the 
closing  part  of  the  9th  century  that  we  find,  even  among 
the  .IcAvs  themselves,  any  attempts  at  the  fonnal  study 
of  their  ancient  tongue.  In  the  Talmudic  writings,  in- 
deed, grammatical  remarks  frequently  occur,  and  of  these 
some  indicate  an  acute  and  acciirate  perception  of  the 
usages  of  the  language ;  but  they  are  introduced  inci- 
dentally, and  are  to  be  traced  ratiicr  to  a  sort  of  living 
sense  of  the  language  than  to  any  scienlitic  study  of  its 
structure  or  laws.  What  the  Jews  of  the  Talmudic  pe- 
riod knew  themselves  of  the  Hebrew  they  communicated 
to  Origen  and  Jerome,  both  of  whom  dcN'oted  themselves 
with  much  zeal  to  the  study  of  that  language,  and  the 
latter  of  whom  especially  became  jiroiicient  in  all  that 
Ills  masters  could  teach  him  concerning  both  its  vocab- 
ulary and  its  grammar  (Eusebius,  llift.  Kecks.  ,•  Jerome, 
A  (h:  Itvfiiu  i,  SCiS ;  Kjiki.  ad  Damas. ;  I'nff.  ml  Johiim, 
ad  Piiralipom.  etc. ;  Carpzov,  Crit.  Sac.  vi,  §  2).  As  rep- 
resented bj'  Jerome,  the  Church  was  quite  on  a  par  with 
the  s}-nagogue  in  acquaintance  with  the  language  of  the 
ancient  ScrijUurcs ;  but  how  imperfect  that  was  in  many 
respects  may  be  seen  from  the  strange  etymologies, 
which  even  Jerome  adduces  as  explanatory  of  words, 
and  from  his  statement  that  from  the  want  of  vowels  in 
llelirew  "  the  Jews  pronounce  the  same  words  with  dif- 
ferciu.  sounds  and  accents, ;)ro  voluntale  kctonim  uc  vu- 
riilalt'  rcffioi/itm'"  {Kp.  ad  Kvanf/cliim). 

Stimulated  by  the  example  of  the  Arabians,  the  Jews 
began,  towards  the  end  of  the  0th  century,  to  bestow 
careful  study  on  the  grammar  of  their  ancient  tongue; 
and  Willi  Ibis  advantage  over  the  Arabian  grannnariaus, 
that  they  did  not,  like  them,  contine  their  attention  to 
one  language,  but  took  into  account  the  whole  of  the 
Sheinitie  tongues.  An  African  Jew,  Jidiuda  ben-Karish, 
who  lived  about  .\.l).HHO,led  the  way  in  tliis  direction; 
but  it  was  reserved  for  Saadia  ben-Joseph  of  Fayuin, 
gaon  (or  spiritual  head)  of  the  Jews  at  Sora  in  Hal)y- 
ionia,  and  who  died  A.D.  042.  to  compose  the  lirst  for- 
mal treatise  on  points  of  Helirew  grannnar  and  jihilolo- 
gy.  To  him  we  are  indebted  for  the  Arabic  version  of 
the  O.  T.,  of  which  ixirtions  arc  still  extant  |  see  AitAuic 
Vi:i;sioNs] ;  and  thougli  his  other  works,  his  commen- 
taries on  the  ().  T.,  and  his  grannnatical  works,  have 
not  come  down  to  us,  we  know  of  their  existence  from, 
and  have  still  some  of  their  contents  in,  the  citations  of 


later  writers.  He  was  followed  by  E.  Jehuda  ben-Da- 
vid Chajug,  a  native  of  Fez,  who  flourished  in  the  11th 
century,  whose  services  have  procured  for  him  the  hon- 
orable'designation  of  "chief  of  grammarians."  From 
him  the  succession  of  Jewish  grammarians  embraces  the 
following  names  [for  details,  see  separate  articles].  R. 
Salomo  Isaaki  C^d"!,  Eashi),  a  native  of  Troyes  in 
France,  d.  ab.  1105 ;  Abu'l  Walid  Mervan  ibn-Ganach,  a 
physician  at  Cordova,  d.  1 120 ;  Moses  Gikatilla,  ab.  1 100 ; 
Ibn-Esra,  d.  1194;  the  Kimchis,  especially  Moses  and 
David,  who  flourished  in  the  13th  century ;  Isaak  ben- 
Mose  (Ephodffius,  so  called  from  the  title  of  his  work 
IISX  Mb"'?);  Solomon  Jarchi  wrote  a  grammar,  in 
which  he  sets  forth  the  seven  conjugations  of  verbs  as 
now  usuallv  given ;  Abraham  de  Balmez  of  Lecci ;  and 
Elias  Levita  (1472-1549).  The  earliest  efforts  in  He- 
brew lexicography  with  which  we  are  acquainted  is  the 
little  work  of  Saadia  Gaon,  in  which  he  explains  seven- 
ty Hebrew  words ;  a  codex  containing  this  is  in  the 
Bodleian  library  at  Oxford,  from  which  it  has  been  print- 
ed by  Dukes  in  the  Zeitschrift  Ji'ir  die  Kunde  des  Mor- 
genlandes,  V,  i,  115  sq.  In  the  same  codex  is  anoth- 
er small  lexicographical  work  by  Jehuda  ben-Karish,  in 
which  Hebrew  words  are  explained  from  the  Talmud, 
the  Arabic,  and  other  languages ;  excerpts  from  this  are 
given  in  Eichhorn's  Bihlioth.  der  Bihl.  LUt.  iii,  951-980. 
More  copious  works  are  those  of  Ben-Ganach,  where  the 
Hebrew  words  are  explained  in  Arabic ;  of  E.  JNIenahem 
ibn-Sanik,  whose  work  has  been  printed  with  an  Eng- 
lish translation  by  Herschell  Pliilipowski  (Lond.  1854); 
of  R.  Salomo  Parchon  (about  1  lOd ),  specimens  of  whose 
work  have  been  given  by  De  Eossi  in  his  collection  of 
Various  Eeadings,  and  in  a  separate  work  entitled  Lex- 
icon lleh.  select,  quo  ex  antique  et  inedito  R.  Parchonis 
Lexico  novas  et  diversas  rarionm  et  dijflciliorum  vocum 
sifpiijicationcs  sistit,  J.  B.  De  Eossi  (Farm.  1805) ;  of  Da- 
vid Kimchi,  in  the  second  part  of  his  Michlol,  entitled 
Qi'^Ti'il  "ISO  (often  printed;  best  edition  by  Biescn- 
thal  and  Leberecht,  2  vols.  Berl.  1838-47);  and  of  Elias 
Levita  {Tis/ibi,  Bas.  1527',  and  with  a  Latin  translation 
by  Fagius,  4to,  1541).  The  Concordance  of  Isaac  Na- 
than (1437)  also  belongs  to  this  period. 

The  study  of  the  Hebrew  language  among  Christians, 
which  had  only  casually  and  at  intervals  occupied  the 
attention  of  ecclesiastics  during  the  IMiddle  Ages,  re- 
ceived an  impulse  from  the  revived  interest  in  Biblical 
exegesis  produced  by  the  Reformation.  Something  had 
been  done  to  facilitate  the  study  of  Oriental  literature 
and  to  call  attention  to  it  by  the  MSS.,  Hebrew  and 
Arabic,  which  the  emperor  Frederick  II  brought  into 
Europe  after  the  foiu-th  crusade  in  1228  (Cusjiinian,  i^e 
Casaribus,  p.  419;  Boxhorn,  Hist.  Univ.  p.  779);  and  a 
few  men — such  as  Eaymund  ]Martini,  a  native  of  Cata- 
lonia (bom  1236),  Paulus  Bugensis,  Libertas  Cominetus, 
who  is  said  to  have  known  and  used  fourteen  languages, 
etc. — appeared  as  lights  in  the  otherwise  beclouded  fir- 
mament of  Biblical  learning.  But  it  was  not  until  the 
beginning  of  the  IGth  century  that  any  general  interest 
was  awakened  in  the  Christian  Church  for  the  study  of 
Hebrew  literature.  In  1506  appeared  the  grammar  and 
lexicon  of  Eeuchlin,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  lirst 
j  successful  attempt  to  open  the  gate  of  Hebrew  learning 
to  the  Cliristian  world;  for  though  the  work  of  Conrad 
Pellican,  7>('  Modo  ler/endi  el  inteUiyendi  Hehnva  (P.asel, 
1503),  had  the  precedence  in  point  of  time,  it  was  too 
imi)erfect  to  exert  much  inthiencc  in  favor  of  Iklirew 
studies.  A  few  years  later.  Smites  I'agnini.  a  Domini- 
can of  Lucca,  issued  his  /«.<('//*///();///(//  Ilihidiainmi  Libh. 
if  (Lyons,  1526),  and  his  Tlnsiiuni.-^  Liii'j.  Smict.  (ibid. 
1529);  but  the  former  of  these  works  is  inferior  to  the 
i  (irammar  of  Eeuchlin,  and  the  latter  is  a  mere  collec- 
tion of  excerpts  from  David  Kimchi's  Book  of  Ji'oots, 
I  often  erroneously  understood.  No  name  of  any  inipor- 
,  tance  occurs  in  the  history  of  Hebrew  philology  after 
1  this  till  we  come  to  those  of  Sebastian  Minister  and  the 
i  Buxtorfs.   The  former  translated  the  grannnatical  works 
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of  Elias  Levita,  and  from  these  chiefly  he  constructed 
liis  own  Dictionarum  Htbr.,  adj.  Chald.  vocahulis  (Basel, 
15-23),  and  his  Opus  Grammaticum  ex  variis  Eliards  li- 
bris  coiicinmitum  (Bas.  1542).  The  latter  rendered  most 
important  service  to  the  cause  of  Hebrew  learning.  See 
BuxToui'.  The  grammars  and  lexicons  of  the  older 
Buxtorf  were  for  many  years  the  principal  helps  to  the 
study  of  Hebrew  in  the  Christian  Church,  and  one  of 
them,  his  Lexicon  Chald.  Talmud,  et  Rahhinicum  (Basel, 
1G40),  is  still  indispensable  to  the  student  Avho  would 
thoroughly  explore  the  Hebrew  language  and  litera- 
ture. The  names  also  of  Forster  and  Schindler  may  be 
mentioned  as  marking  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  these 
studies.  Previous  to  them  scliolars  had  followed  almost 
slavishly  in  the  track  of  rabbinical  teaching.  By  them, 
however,  an  attempt  was  made  to  gather  materials  from 
a  wider  tield.  Forster,  in  his  Diet.  Hthr.  Nov.  (Basel, 
1557),  sought  to  determine  the  meaning  of  the  words 
from  the  comparison  of  the  different  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture in  which  they  occur,  and  of  allied  words,  words 
having  two  consonants  in  common,  or  two  consonants 
of  tlie  same  organ.  Schindler  added  to  this  the  com- 
parison of  different  Shemitic  dialects  for  the  illustration 
of  the  Hebrew  in  his  Lex.  Pentar/lotton  (Han.  1G12). 
The  example  thus  set  was  carried  forward  by  Sam. 
Bohle,  a  Kostock  professor  {Dissertt.  pro  fvrmali  Sie/nif. 
S.  S.  eruenda,  1637),  though  by  his  fondness  for  meta- 
physical methods  and  conceits  he  was  often  betrayed 
into  mere  trifling;  by  Christian  Nolde,  professor  at  Co- 
penhagen (Concordant,  particulurum  Ebrteo.  Chald.  V. 
T.  Hamb.  1679) ;  by  Joh.  Cocceius  (Coch),  professor  at 
Leyden  {Lex.  et  Comment,  serin.  Hebr.  Lond.  1669);  by 
Castell  {Lex.  Ileptaglot.  Lond.  1669) ;  by  De  Dieu  in  his 
commentaries  on  the  O.  Test.;  and  bj^  Hottinger  in  his 
£ti/mol()fjicum  Orient,  sire  Lex  harmoniriim  heptdf/ht. 
(Frankf.  1661).  Sol.  Glass  also,  in  his  Philologia  Sacra, 
1636,  rendered  important  sen-ice  to  Hebrew  learning 
and  O.-T.  exegesis. 

Meanwhile  a  new  school  of  Hebrew  philology  had 
arisen  under  the  leading  of  Jakob  Alting  and  Johann 
Andr.  Danz.  The  former  in  his  Fundamenta  puncfa- 
tionis  lin//ucB  sanctm  sire  Grammat.  Hebr.  (Gron.  1654), 
and  the  latter  in  his  Nucifrancjibulum  (Jena,  1686),  and 
other  works,  endeavoreil  to  show  that  the  phanomena 
which  the  Hebrew  exhibited  in  a  g-rammatical  respect, 
the  flexions,  etc.,  had  their  basis  in  essential  properties 
of  the  language,  and  coidd  be  rationally  evolved  from 
principles.  Pecidiar  to  them  is  the  '■  sj'stema  mora- 
rum,"  a  highly  artificial  method  of  determining  the 
placing  of  long  or  short  vowels,  according  to  the  number 
of  morce  appertaining  to  each  or  to  the  consonant  fol- 
lowing, a  method  which  led  to  endless  niceties,  and  no 
small  amount  of  learned  trifling.  The  ihndamental 
principle,  however,  which  Alting  and  Danz  asserted  is 
a  true  one,  and  their  assertion  of  it  was  not  without 
fruits.  Nearly  contemporary  with  them  was  Jacques 
Gousset,  professor  at  Grijningen,  who  devoted  much 
time  and  labor  to  the  preparation  of  a  work  entitled 
Commentarii  LAnr/.  lleb.  (Amst.  1702),  in  which  he  fol- 
lows strictly  the  method  of  deducing  the  meanings  of 
the  Hebrew  words  from  the  Hebrew  itself,  rejecting  all 
aid  from  rabbins,  versions,  or  dialects.  The  chief  merit 
of  Gousset  and  his  followers,  of  whom  the  principal  is 
Chr.  Stock  {Claris  Ling.  Sanct.  V.  et  N.  Ti.  Lips.  1725), 
consists  in  the  close  attention  they  paid  to  the  usus  lo- 
qiunli  of  Scripture,  and  Hiivemick  thinks  that  adequate 
justice  has  not  been  done  to  Gousset's  services  m  this 
respect  {Lttrod.  to  0.  T.  p.  221.  Eng.  trans.). 

Hitherto  not  much  attention  had  been  paid  to  ety- 
mology as  a  source  for  detemiining  the  meaning  of 
Hebrew  words.  This  defect  was  in  part  remedied  by 
Caspar  Xeumann  and  Valentin  Liischer,  the  former  of 
whum  in  different  treatises,  tlie  latter  in  his  treatise  Be 
Cau.iis  Ling.  llib.  (FraukC.  aiul  Leipsic,  1706),  set  forth 
the  principle  that  the  Heljrew  roots  are  biliterw,  that 
these  are  the  "  characteres  signiticationis,"  as  Neumann 
called  them,  or  the  "  semina  vocum,"  as  they  were  des- 


ignated by  Loscher,  and  that  from  them  the  triliterals, 
of  which  the  Hebrew  is  chiefly  composed,  were  formed. 
They  contended  also  that  the  fundamental  meaning  of 
the  bihterals  is  to  be  ascertained  from  the  meaning  of 
the  letters  composmg  each,  and  for  this  purjjose  they 
assigned  to  each  letter  what  the  former  called  "  signiti- 
catio  hieroglyphica,"  and  the  latter  "valor  logicus." 
This  last  is  the  most  dubious  part  of  their  system ;  but, 
as  a  whole,  their  views  are  worthy  of  respect  and  con- 
sideration (see  Hupfeldji^e  emendanda  lexicog.Hemit.  ru- 
tione,  p.  3). 

A  great  advance  was  made  in  the  beginning  of  the 
18th  century  by  the  rise  almost  simidtaneously  of  two 
rival  schools  of  Hebrew  philology — the  Dutch  school, 
headed  by  Albert  Schultens,  and  the  school  of  Halle, 
fomided  by  the  Michaelis  family.  In  the  former  the 
predominating  tendency  was  towards  the  almost  exclu- 
sive use  of  the  Arabic  for  the  illustration  of  Hebrew 
grammar  and  lexicography.  Schidtens  himself  was  a 
thorough  Ai-abic  scholar,  and  he  carried  his  principle 
of  appealing  to  that  source  for  the  elucidation  of  the 
Hebrew  to  an  extent  wluch  betrayed  him  into  many 
mistakes  and  extravagances;  nevertheless,  to  his  labors 
Hebrew  philology  owes  an  imperishable  debt  of  obliga- 
tion. Besides  his  commentaries  on  Job  and  Proverbs, 
which  are  full  of  grammatical  and  lexicographical  dis- 
quisition, he  -wrote  Origines  Ilebrcece  sen  lleb.  Ling,  anti- 
quissima  natura  et  indoles  ex  A  rabice  penetralibus  revo- 
cata  (Frankfort,  1723),  and  Lnstituiiones  adjumlamenta 
LJng.  Heb.  (Leyd.  1737).  To  this  school  belongs  Schro- 
der, professor  at  Groningen,  who  published  in  1776  a 
Hebrew  grammar  of  great  excellence,  and  which  has 
passed  through  many  editions,  under  the  same  title  as 
the  second  of  the  works  of  Schultens  above  noted ;  and 
Robertson,  professor  at  Edinburgh  (Grammaiica  Hebr. 
Edinb.  1783,  2d  ed.).  Both  these  works  excel  that  of 
Schultens  in  clearness  and  simpUcity,  and  in  neither  is 
the  Arabic  theory  so  exclusively  adliered  to.  Yenema, 
as  a  commentator,  was  also  one  of  the  luminaries  of  this 
school. 

The  school  of  Hallo  v.-as  founded  by  Johann  Heinrich 
and  Christian  Bencdikt  Michaelis,  but  its  principal  orna- 
ment in  its  earlier  stage  was  the  son  of  the  latter,  John 
David,  professor  at  Gottingen.  See  Michaelis.  The 
principle  of  this  school  was  to  combine  the  use  of  all  the 
sources  of  elucidation  for  the  Hebrew — the  cognate  dia- 
lects, especially  the  Aramaic,  the  versions,  the  rabbin- 
ical writings,  etymolog^',  and  the  Hebrew  itself  as  ex- 
hibited in  the  sacred  Avritings.  The  valuable  edition  of 
the  Hebrew  Bible,  with  exegetical  notes,  the  conjoint 
work  of  J.  H.  and  Christ.  B.  ]\Iichaelis,  some  grammat- 
ical essays  by  the  latter,  and  the  Llebrdische  Gramma- 
tik  (Halie,  1744),  the  Supplementa  ad  lexica  Llebraica  (6 
parts,  Gott.  1785-92),  and  several  smaller  essays  of  John 
David,  comprise  the  principal  contributions  of  this  illus- 
trious family  to  Hebrew  learning.  To  their  school  be- 
long the  majority  of  more  recent  German  Hebraists — 
Moser  {Lex.  Man.  Heb.  et  Chald.  I'lni.  17lt5),Vater  {Heb. 
Spruchlehre,  Lpz.  1797),  Ilartmanu  {Anjangsgriinde  der 
Ifeb.  Spraclie,  JIarbiu-g,  \~W),  Jahn  {Grammaiica  LJng. 
Heb.  1809),  and  the  facile  princeps  of  the  whole,  Gese- 
nius  {Llebr.  Lhi/tsches  Himdwurterbuch,  Lpz.  1810-12,  and 
later;  lleb.  Grammutik,  Halle,  1813,  and  often  since;  Ge- 
schichte  der  Jleb.  Spr.  uivl  Schrift,  1815,  and  since ;  A  ns- 
fiihrliches  Gram.-Krit.  Lehrgebaude  der  Heb.  Spr.  1817; 
'Lexicon  Manuale,  1833,  and  later;  Thesaurus  Phil.  Crit. 
Ling.  Hebr.  et  Ch<dd.  Lpz.  1835-1858).  See  Gesenius. 
Gesenius  has  been  followed  closely  by  Moses  Stuart  in 
his  Grammar  <if  the  Hebrew  Language,  of  which  many 
editions  have  ajipeared.  Lender  the  Halle  school  may 
also  be  ranked  Joh.  Simonis  {Onomast.  Vet.  Test.  Halle, 
1741;  Lexicon  Man.  Heb.  et  Chald.  1756;  re-ecUted  by 
Eichhorn  in  1793,  and  with  valuable  improvements  by 
Winer  in  1828) ;  but,  though  a  pupil  of  Jlichaelis,  Si- 
monis shows  a  strong  leanmg  towards  the  school  of 
Schultens, 

Among  recent  Hebraists  the  name  of  Lee  {Grammar 
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of  the  Ihh.  Lang,  in  a  Series  of  Lectures,  Lond.  3d  edit. 
i«44;  Lexicon  J/eb.Chahl.dnd  Enff/.l>iH)),E%va\d  {Krii. 
Cramm.  der  lleb.  Spr.  A  fi.<fiilirlich  bearbeitet,  Lpz.  1827  ; 
7th  cd.  1863,  under  the  title  of  Auifii/irHckes  Lehrb.  der 
J I  eh.  Spr.  des  A.B.),  and  Hupfeld  {Exercitatione.t  yEthi- 
opiccT.  1«25;  De  emend.  Lexicogr.  Sem.  ratione  Comment. 
1.SJ7:  I'l-ber  T/ieorie  der  lleb.  Gr.  in  the  Theol.  Studien 
vikI  Krilikm  for  1«-2H;  Aiisf.  Hebr.  Gram.  1841),  are  the 
most  jiroininent.  Each  of  these  pursues  an  independent 
coiu-se,  but  all  of  tliem  incline  more  or  less  to  the  school 
of  Alt  in;;  and  Danz.  Lee  avows  that  the  aim  of  his 
grammatical  investigations  is  to  "study  the  language 
as  it  is,  that  is,  as  its  own  analogy  collected  from  itself 
and  its  cognate  dialects  exhibits  it"  {Grammar,  Pref.  p. 
iv,  new  ed.  1844).  Ewald  has  combined  with  his  phil- 
osophical analysis  of  the  language,  as  it  exists  in  its 
own  documents,  a  more  extended  use  of  the  cognate  di- 
alects: he  contends  that,  to  do  justice  to  the  Hebrew, 
one  tTiust  first  l)e  at  liome  in  all  the  branches  of  Sliemit- 
ic  Hterature,  and  that  it  is  by  combining  these  with  the 
old  Hebrew  that  the  latter  is  to  be  called  from  the  dead, 
and  piece  by  piece  endowed  with  life  {Gixtmrnatik,  Pref. 
p.  ix).  Hupfeld's  method  is  eclectic,  and  does  not  dif- 
fer from  that  of  Gesenius,  except  that  it  assigns  a  larger 
influence  to  the  pliilosophic  element,  and  aims  more  at 
basing  the  grammar  of  the  language  on  first  principles 
analytically  determined ;  hy^  him  also  the  Japhetic  lan- 
guages have  been  called  in  to  cast  light  on  the  Shemitic, 
a  course  to  which  Gesenius  too,  after  formally  repudia- 
ting it,  came  in  his  later  works  to  incline. 

Among  the  Jews,  the  study  of  Hebrew  literature  has 
been  much  fettered  by  rabbinical  and  traditional  preju- 
dices. Many  able  grammarians,  however,  of  this  school 
have  ajipeared  since  the  beginning  of  the  16th  centurj-, 
among  whom  the  names  of  the  brothers  David  and  Mo- 
ses Proven^ale,  Lonzano  Norzi,  Ben-Melech,  Siisskind, 
and  Lombroso  are  especially  to  be  mentioned.  A  more 
lilieral  impulse  was  communicated  by  Solomon  Cohen 
( 1709-6-2 ),  but  ^Mendelssohn  was  the  first  to  introduce 
the  results  and  methods  of  Christian  research  among  his 
nation.  Fiirst  (Lehrgeb.  d.  A  ram.  Idiome  mit  Bezug  auf 
die  lml„-G,'rm.  Spr.  \.  Cludd.  Gram.  1835;  Charuze  Pe- 
niitlm,  IKiC;  r„i,ronlai,/l<r  Llbr.  Vet.  Test.  1840;  Hebr. 
vnd  Chald.  //awlirOr/crbnck  iiber  der  A.T.2  vols.  1857) 
seeks  to  combine  the  historical  with  the  analytical 
method,  taking  note  of  all  the  phenomena  of  the  He- 
brew itself,  illustrating  these  from  the  cognate  tongues, 
and  those  of  the  Indo-CJermanic  class,  and  at  the  same 
time  endeavoring  on  philosophic  grounds  to  separate  the 
accidental  from  the  necessary,  the  ratUcal  from  the  ram- 
ified, the  germ  from  the  stem,  the  stem  from  the  branch- 
es, so  as  to  arrive  at  the  laws  which  actually  rule  the 
language.    All  his  works  are  of  the  higliest  value.    Mr, 


it,  then,  a  just  claim  to  be  received  by  us  as  a  portion  of 
that  Bible  which  contains  the  rule  of  oiur  faith  and  the 
ride  of  our  practice,  laid  down  by  Christ  and  his  apos- 
tles ?  Was  it  regarded  as  such  by  the  primitive  Church, 
to  whose  clearly  expressed  judgment  in  this  matter  all 
later  generations  of  Christians  agree  to  defer?  Of 
course,  if  we  possessed  a  declaration  by  an  inspired  apos- 
tle that  this  epistle  is  canonical,  all  discussion  would  be 
superfluous.  But  the  interj^retation  (by  F.  Spanheim 
and  later  wTiters)  of  2  Pet.  iii,  15  as  a  distinct  reference 
to  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  seems  scarcely  tenable. 
For,  if  the  "  you"  whom  Peter  addresses  be  all  Chris- 
tians (see  2  Pet.  i.  1),  the  reference  must  not  be  Umited 
to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews;  or  if  it  include  only 
(see  2  Pet.  iii,  1)  the  Jews  named  in  1  Pet.  i,  1 ,  there 
may  be  special  reference  to  the  Galatians  (vi,  7-9)  and 
Ephesians  (ii,  3-5),  but  not  to  the  Hebrews.  Was  it, 
then,  received  and  transmitted  as  canonical  by  the  im- 
mediate successors  of  the  apostles? 

In  the  Western  Church  this  book  underwent  a  some- 
what singular  treatment.  The  most  important  witness 
here,  Clement  of  Rome  (A.D.  70  or  95)  refers  to  this 
epistle  in  the  same  way  as,  and  more  frequently  than, 
to  any  other  canonical  book.  It  seems  to  have  been 
"  wholly  transfused,"  says  Mr.  Westcott  (On  the  Canon, 
p.  32),  into  Clement's  mind.  After  his  time  it  seems  to 
have  come  luider  some  doubt  or  suspicion  in  the  West. 
It  is  not  cited  or  referred  to  by  an}'  of  the  earlier  Latin 
fathers  except  Tertidlian,  who  ascribes  it  to  Barnabas, 
and  saj-s  it  was  "  receptior  apud  ecclesias  illo  apocrypho 
pastore  moschorum,"  that  is,  the  pastor  of  Hermas  (De 
Pudicit.  c.  20).  Irenceus  is  said  by  Eusebius  to  have 
made  quotations  from  it  in  a  work  now  lost  (Ilisf.  Eccl, 
V,  26),  but  he  did  not  receive  it  as  of  Pauline  author- 
ship (Phot.  Biblioth.  Cod.  252,  p.  904,  cited  by  Lardner, 
ii,  165) ;  and  as  Eusebius  connects  the  Wisdom  of  Solo- 
mon with  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  as  cited  by  Ire- 
nteus,  it  is  probable  the  latter  viewed  the  two  as  on  the 
same  footing.  It  is  omitted  by  Caius,  who  onlj'  reck- 
ons thirteen  Pauline  epistles  (Euseb.  LRst.  Eccl.  vi,  26 ; 
Jerome,  De  Vir.  illust.  c.  59) ;  Hippol3-tus  expressly  de- 
clares it  not  to  be  Paid's  (Phot,  p,  801) ;  it  is  omitted  in 
the  Miu-atori  fragment ;  and  by  the  Roman  Church  gen- 
erally it  seems  to  have  been  suspected  (Euseb.  //.  E.  iii, 
3 ;  vi,  20).  Victorinus  has  one  or  two  passages  which 
look  like  quotations  from  it,  but  he  does  not  mention  it. 
and  certainly  did  not  receive  it  as  the  work  of  Paul 
(Lardner,  iii,  300).  In  the  4th  centun,-  it  began  to  be 
more  generally  received.  Lactantius,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  century,  apparently  borrows  from  it;  Hilary  of 
Poictiers,  Lucifer  of  Cagliari,  Faustinus,  and  INIarcellinus 
(who  cites  it  as  divina  Scriptiira) ;  Victorinus  of  Rome, 
Ambrose,  Philaster  (though  admitting  that  some  reject- 


Horwitz  has  also  published  an  excellent  J/<b.  Grammar  i  ed  the  epistle)  ;  Gaudentius,  Jerome,  and  Augustine, 


(Lond.  1835).  We  especially  notice  the  iiliilosophical 
method  pursued  by  Nordheimer  {lleb.  Grammar,  N.  Y. 
]K!H-^I2,  2  vols.  8vo).  The  latest  Jewish  production  in 
English  is  Kalisch's  Hebrew  G'ramtn.  (Lond.  1863,  8vo). 

See  generally  Wolf,  Biblioth.  Ilebr.  (1715-53)  ;  Lri- 
scher,  he  faiisis  Ling.  Ehr.  (1706);  Hezel,  Gesch.  der 
Jlebr.  Spr.  vnd  Litter.  (1776) ;  Gesenius,  Gesch.  d.  Hebr. 
Spr.  (1815) ;  Delitzsch,  .Teshin-un,  Isagoge  in  Gramm.  et 
Lexicogr.  liiigiiw  Ilebr.  (1838);  Vnrat,  Biblioth.  ./lalaica. 
passim;  also  his  appendix  on  Jewish  Lexic()grai)hy  to 
his  Lex.  Hebr. ;  Slcinschiuider,  Jen-ish  Literature,  per. 
ii.  !?  16;  jier.  iii.  tj  27;  Jiihlingraph.  Handbuchjilr  Hebr. 
Sjirachk.  (Lpz.  1859.  8vo).     See  Siikmitic  Languagks. 

Hebrews,  Tiik  EPISTLE  TO  tiik,  the  last  of  the 
I'liidinc  Epistles,  according  to  the  arrangement  of  the 
Received  Text  of  the  New  Testament. 

I.  //.<  Camitiicitg. — The  universal  Clnirch.  l)y  allowing 
it  a  place  among  the  holy  Scriptures,  aiknowledges  that 
there  is  nothing  in  its  contents  inconsistent  with  the 
rest  <if  the  I?il)le.  But  the  peculiar  jjosition  which  is 
.assigned  to  it  among  the  epistles  shows  a  trace  of  doubts 
as  to  its  authorship  or  canonical  authority,  two  points 
which  were  blended  together  in  primitive  times.     Has 


the  latter  half  and  the  end  of  the  centurj',  attest  its  can- 
onicity,  and  generally  its  Paidine  origin. 
.  In  the  Eastern  churches  it  was  much  more  generally, 
and  from  an  earlier  date,  received.  It  is  doubtful  wheth- 
er any  citation  from  it  is  made  by  Justin  Mart\-r,  though 
in  one  or  two  passages  of  his  writings  he  seems  to  have 
had  it  in  his  eye.  (.'lement  of  Alexandria  held  it  to  be 
Paul's,  originally  written  by  him  in  Hebrew,  and  trans- 
lated by  Luke  (Eusebius,  //.  E.  vi,  14).  Origen  wrote 
homilies  on  this  epistle ;  he  frequently  refers  to  it  as  ca- 
nonical, and  as  the  work  of  Paul,  and  he  tells  us  he  had 
intended  to  write  a  treatise  to  prove  this  (Lardner,  ii, 
472  S().).  Origen  further  attests  that  the  ancients  hand- 
ed it  down  as  I'aul's  (Eusel).  //.  /;.  vi,  25),  by  which, 
though  he  cannot  be  understood  as  intending  to  sa\-  that 
it  had  never  been  questioned  liy  any  of  those  who  had 
lived  before  him,  we  must  understand  him  at  least  to 
affirm  that  in  the  Church  of  ^Vlexandria  it  had  from  the 
earliest  period  been  received.  Dionysius  of  Alexandria 
acknowledged  it  as  part  of  sacred  Scripture,  and  as 
written  by  Paul.  By  Basil,  the  Gregories,  Theodore  of 
ISIopsuestia,  Clirj-sostom,  and  all  the  (ireeks,  as  Jerome 
attests,  it  was  received.     Eusebius,  though  he  ranks  it 
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in  one  place  among  the  avriKiyofiiva,  in  deference  to 
tlie  doubts  entertained  respecting  it  in  the  Roman 
Church,  nevertheless  asserts  its  apostolic  authority,  and 
includes  it  among  the  books  generally  received  by  the 
churches.  In  public  documents  of  the  Eastern  Church 
also,  such  as  the  Epistle  of  the  Synod  at  Antioch,  the 
Apostolical  Constitutions,  the  Catalogue  of  tlie  Council, 
its  claims  are  recognised.  In  the  Syrian  churches  it 
was  received ;  it  is  found  in  the  Peshito  version ;  it  is 
quoted  by  Ephrem  as  Paul's ;  and  it  is  included  among 
tlie  canonical  Scriptures  in  the  catalogue  of  Ebedjesu 
(Lartlucr,  iv,  430, 440).  To  this  uniform  testimony  there 
is  notliing  to  oppose,  unless  we  accept  the  somewhat  du- 
bious assertion  of  Jerome  that  it  was  rejected  by  the 
lieretical  teacher  Basilides  {Proem,  in  Ep,  ud  Tit. ;  but 
compare  Lardner,  ix,  305). 

At  the  end  of  the  4th  centiu-y,  Jerome,  the  most 
learned  and  critical  of  the  Latin  fathers,  reviewed  the 
contlictiug  opinions  as  to  the  authority  of  this  epistle. 
lie  c:)usidered  that  the  prevailing,  though  not  univer- 
sal view  of  the  Latin  churches  -was  of  less  weight  than 
the  view  not  only  of  ancient  -wTiters,  but  also  of  all  the 
Greek  and  all  the  Eastern  churches,  where  the  epistle 
was  received  as  canonical  and  read  dailj' ;  and  he  pro- 
nounced a  decided  opinion  in  favor  of  its  authority. 
Tlie  great  contemporary  light  of  North  Africa,  St.  x\u- 
gustinc,  held  a  similar  opinion.  And  after  the  declara- 
tion of  these  two  eminent  men,  the  Latin  churches 
united  with  the  East  in  receiving  the  c])istle.  The  third 
Council  of  Carthage,  A.D.  397,  and  a  decretal  of  pope 
Innocent,  A.D.  416,  gave  a  final  confirmation  to  their 
decision. 

Such  was  the  course  and  the  end  of  the  only  consid- 
erable opposition  wliich  has  been  made  to  the  canonical 
authority  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  Its  origin  has 
not  been  ascertained.  Some  critics  have  conjectured 
that  the  Montanist  or  the  Novatian  controversy  insti- 
gated, and  that  the  Arian  controversy  dissipated  so 
much  ojiposition  as  proceeded  from  orthodox  Chris- 
tians. The  references  to  Paul  in  the  Clementine  Hom- 
ilies have  led  other  critics  to  the  startling  theoiy  that 
orthndox  Christians  at  Rome,  in  the  midtUe  of  the  2d 
century,  commonly  regarded  and  described  Paid  as  an 
enemy  of  the  faith — a  theory  which,  if  it  were  estab- 
lished, woidd  be  a  much  stranger  fact  than  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  least  accredited  of  the  epistles  tliat  bear  the 
apostle's  name.  But  perhaps  it  is  more  probable  that 
that  jealous  care  with  which  the  Church  everjnvhere, 
in  the  2d  century,  had  learned  to  scrutinize  all  books 
claiming  canonical  authority,  misled,  in  this  instance, 
the  churches  of  North  Africa  and  Rome.  For  to  them 
this  epistle  was  an  anonj-mous  writing,  imlike  an  epis- 
tle in  its  opening,  mdike  a  treatise  in  its  end,  differing 
in  its  style  from  every  apostolic  epistle,  aboimding  in 
arguments  and  appealing  to  sentiments  which  were  al- 
^v■ays  foreign  to  the  GentOe,  and  growing  less  familiar 
to  tlie  Jewish  mind.  So  they  went  a  step  beyond  the 
church  of  Alexandria,  which,  while  doubting  the  au- 
thorship of  this  epistle,  always  acknowledged  its  author- 
ity. Tlie  church  of  Jerusalem,  as  the  original  receiver 
of  the  epistle,  was  the  depository  of  that  oral  testimony 
on  which  both  its  authorship  and  canonical  authority 
rested,  and  was  the  fountain  head  of  information  which 
satisfied  the  Eastern  and  Greek  churches.  But  the 
church  of  Jerusalem  was  early  hidden  in  exile  and  ob- 
scurity. And  Palestine,  after  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem, became  unknown  ground  to  that  class  of  "  dwell- 
ers in  Libya  about  CjTene,  and  strangers  of  Rome," 
who  once  maintained  close  religious  intercourse  with  it. 
All  these  considerations  may  help  to  account  for  the  fact 
tliat  the  Latin  churches  hesitated  to  receive  an  epistle, 
the  credentials  of  which,  from  peculiar  circumstances, 
were  originally  imperfect,  and  had  become  inaccessible 
to  them  when  their  version  of  Scripture  was  in  process 
of  formation,  until  religious  intercoiu-se  between  East 
anil  West  again  grew  frequent  and  intimate  in  the  4th 
centurv. 


Cardinal  Cajetan,  the  opponent  of  Luther,  was  the 
first  to  disturb  the  tradition  of  a  thousand  years,  and  to 
deny  the  authority  of  this  epistle.  Erasmus,  Calvin, 
and  Beza  questioned  only  its  authorship.  The  bolder 
spirit  of  Luther,  unable  to  perceive  its  agreement  with 
Paul's  doctrine,  pronoiuiccd  it  to  be  the  work  of  some 
disciple  of  the  apostle,  Avho  had  built  not  only  gold,  sil- 
ver, and  precious  stones,  but  also  wood,  hay,  and  stubble 
upon  his  master's  foimdation.  And  whereas  the  Greek 
Church  in  the  4th  century  gave  it  sometimes  the  tenth 
place,  or  at  other  times,  as  it  now  does,  and  as  the  Syr- 
ian, Roman,  and  English  churches  <lo,  the  fourteenth 
place  among  the  epistles  of  Paul,  Luther,  when  he  print- 
ed his  version  of  the  Bible,  separated  this  book  from 
Paul's  epistles,  and  placed  it  with  the  epistles  of  James 
and  Jude,  next  before  the  Revelation;  indicating  by 
this  change  of  order  his  opinion  that  the  four  relegated 
books  are  of  less  importance  and  less  authority  than  the 
rest  of  the  New  Testament.  His  f)i5inion  found  some 
promoters,  but  it  has  not  been  adopted  in  any  confession 
of  the  Lutheran  Church. 

The  canonical  authority  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
is,  then,  secure,  so  far  as  it  can  be  established  by  the 
tratUtion  of  Christian  churches.  The  doubts  which  af- 
fected it  were  admitted  in  remote  places,  or  in  the  fail- 
ure of  knowledge,  or  under  the  pressure  of  times  of  in- 
tellectual excitement;  and  they  have  disappeared  before 
full  information  and  calm  judgment. 

II.  Authorship.— From  the  above  testimonies  it  -will 
be  perceived  that  the  assertion  of  the  canonicity  of  this 
book  is  mostly  identified  with  the  assertion  of  its  Paid- 
ine  authorship.  The  former  of  these  positions  does  not, 
it  is  true,  necessarily  depend  upon  the  latter,  for  a  book 
may  be  canonical,  yet  not  be  the  production  of  any  indi- 
vidual whose  name  we  know ;  but,  as  the  case  stands, 
the  external  evidence  for  the  canonicity  of  the  book  is 
so  nearly  commensurate  with  that  for  the  Pauline  au- 
thorship of  the  book  that  we  cannot  make  use  of  the 
one  unless  we  admit  the  other.  This  gives  immenr.e 
importance  to  the  question  on  which  we  now  enter ;  for 
if  it  could  be  shown  that  this  epistle  is  not  Paul's,  the 
entire  historical  evidence  for  its  canonicity  must  be  lai',1 
aside  as  incredible. 

1.  Ilistori)  of  Opinion  on  this  Subject.— In  this  epistlfe 
the  superscription,  the  ordinary  source  of  information,  is 
wanting.  Its  omission  has  been  accounted  for,  since 
the  days  of  Clement  of  Alexandria  {apud  Euseb.  //.  J:', 
vi,  14)  and  Chrysostom  by  supposing  that  Paid  mth- 
held  his  name  lest  the  sight  of  it  shoidd  repel  any  Jew- 
ish Christians  who  might  still  regard  him  rather  as  .in 
enemy  of  the  law  (Acts  xxi,  21)  than  as  a  benefactor  tO' 
their  nation  (Acts  xxiv,  17).  Pantajnus,  or  some  other 
predecessor  of  Clement,  adds  that  Paul  would  not  write 
to  the  Jews  as  an  apostle  because  he  regarded  the  Lord 
himself  as  their  apostle  (see  the  remarkable  expressionj 
Heb.  iii,  1,  twice  quoted  by  Justin  BlartjT,  Apol.  i,  12, 
63). 

It  was  the  ciLstom  of  the  earliest  fathers  to  quote  pas- 
sages of  Scripture  without  naming  the  writer  or  the 
book  which  supplied  them.  But  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  at  first,  everywhere,  except  in  North  Africa; 
Paid  was  regarded  as  the  author.  '-Among  the  Greek 
fathers,"  says  Olshausen  (Opuxcula,  p.  95),  "  no  one  is 
named  either  in  Egypt,  or  in  Sjn^a,  Palestine,  Asia,  or 
Greece,  who  is  opposed  to  the  opinion  that  this  epistle 
proceeds  from  Paul."  The  Alexanchrian  fathers,  wheth- 
er guided  by  tradition  or  by  critical  discernment,  are 
the  earliest  to  note  the  discrepancy  of  style  between 
this  epistle  and  the  other  thirteen.  They  received  it  in 
the  same  sense  that  the  speech  in  Acts  xxii,  1-21  is  re- 
ceived as  Paid's.  Clement  ascribed  to  Luke  the  trans- 
lation of  the  epistle  into  Greek  from  a  Hebrew  original 
of  Paid.  Origen,  embracing  the  opinion  of  those  who, 
he  says,  preceded  him,  believed  that  the  thoughts  were 
Paid's,  the  language  and  composition  Luke's  or  Clem- 
ent's of  RomeT  Tertullian,  knowing  nothing  of  any 
connection  of  Paul  with  the  epistle,  names  Barnabas  as 
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the  reputed  author  according  to  the  North  African  tra- 
dition, which  in  the  time  of'  Augiutine  had  taken  the 
less  definite  shape  of  a  denial  by  some  that  the  epistle 
^vas  Paul's,  and  in  the  time  of  Isitfore  of  Seville  appears 
as  a  Latin  opinion  (founded  on  the  dissonance  of  style) 
that  it  was  written  by  Barnabas  or  Clement.  At  Rome 
Clement  was  silent  as  to  the  author  of  this  as  of  the 
other  epistles  which  he  quoted;  and  the  ^Titers  who 
follow  him,  down  to  the  middle  of  the  4th  centiin,-,  only 
touch  on  the  point  to  deny  that  the  epistle  is  Paul's. 

The  view  of  the  Alexantlrian  fathers,  a  middle  point 
between  the  Eastern  and  Western  traditions,  won  its 
way  in  the  Church.  It  was  adopted  as  the  most  prob- 
able opinion  by  Eusebius  (Blmit,  On  the  right  Use  of  the 
early  Fathers',  p.  439-444) ;  and  its  gradual  reception 
may  liave  led  to  the  silent  transfer,  which  was  made 
about  his  time,  of  this  epistle  from  the  tenth  place  in 
the  Greek  Canon  to  the  foiu-feenth,  at  the  end  of  Paid's 
epistles,  and  before  those  of  other  apostles.  This  place 
it  lield  everpvhcre  till  the  time  of  Luther ;  as  if  to  in- 
dicate the  deliberate  and  final  acquiescence  of  the  mii- 
versal  Church  in  the  opinion  that  it  is  one  of  the  works 
of  Paid,  but  not  in  the  same  fidl  sense  as  the  other  ten 
epistles,  addressed  to  particidar  churches. 

In  the  last  three  centuries  every  word  and  phrase  m 
the  epistle  have  been  scrutmized  with  the  most  exact 
care  for  historical  and  grammatical  evidence  as  to  the 
authorship.  The  conclusions  of  incUvidual  inquirers  are 
very  diverse,  but  the  result  has  not  been  any  considera- 
i)le  disturbance  of  the  ancient  tradition.  No  new  land 
of  dirticulty  has  been  discovered;  no  hj-pothesis  open  to 
fewer  objections  than  the  tradition  has  been  debased. 
The  laborious  work  of  the  Rev.  C.  Forster  {The  Apostol- 
ical Aiithorifi/  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Ffehreics),  which  is  a 
sti>rehouse  of  grammatical  evidence,  a:lvocates  the  opin- 
ion that  Paul  was  the  author  of  the  language  as  well  as 
the  thoughts  of  the  epistle.  Professor  Stuart,  in  the 
Introduction  to  his  Cnminentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews, diicusses  the  internal  evidence  at  great  length, 
and  agrees  in  opinion  with  Mr.  Forster.  Dr.  CWords- 
worth  {On  the  Canon  of  the  Scriptures,  Lect.  ix)  leans  to 
the  same  conclusion.  Dr.  S.  Davidson,  in  his  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Xew  Testament,  gives  a  very  careful  and  mi- 
nute summary  of  the  arguments  of  all  the  principal 
modem  critics  who  reason  upon  the  internal  evidence, 
and  concludes,  in  substantial  agreement  with  the  Alex- 
andrian tradition,  that  Paid  was  the  author  of  the  epis- 
tle, and  that,  as  regards  its  phraseology  and  style,  Luke 
co-operated  with  him  in  making  it  what  it  now  appears. 
The  tendency  of  opinion  in  Germany  has  been  to  as- 
cribe the  ei)istle  to  some  other  author  than  Paul.  Lu- 
tiicr's  conjecture  that  ApoUos  was  the  author  has  been 
widely  ado|yted  by  Le  Clerc,  Bleck,  De  Wette,  Tholuck. 
I?iniscn,  Alford,  and  others.  Barnabas  has  been  named 
liy  ^\■il•s('k■r,  Thiersch,  and  others.  Luke  by  Grotius. 
."■ilas  by  others.  Neandcr  attributes  it  to  "some  apos- 
tolic man"  of  the  PauUne  school,  whose  training  and 
methoil  of  stating  doctrinal  truth  diflFered  from  Paul's. 
Tlie  distinguished  name  of  H.  Ewald  has  been  given 
recently  to  the  hypothesis  (partly  anticijiated  by  "\Vet- 
stcin)  that  it  was  written  neither  by  Paul  nor  to  the 
Hebrews,  but  by  some  Jewish  teacher  residing  at  Jeru- 
salein  to  a  church  in  some  important  Italian  town,  which 
is  sii]>)iosed  to  have  sent  a  deputation  to  Palestine. 

2.  .1  rf/iimints  for  and  ar/ainst  the  dij'cn'nt  A  iithors 
proposed,  other  than  the  Apostle  J'aiil.—Moikt  of  these 
guesses  arc  quite  destitute  of  historical  evidence,  and  re- 
tiuire  the  sup|>ort  of  imaginary  facts  to  place  them  on  a 
seeming  equality  with  tlie  traditionary-  accoinit.  Tlicv 
cannot  be  said  to  rise  out  of  the  region  of  possil)ility 
into  that  of  ]irobability,  but  they  are  such  as  any  man 
of  kisiire  and  leaniing  miglit  multiply  till  they  include 
(■v<ry  name  in  the  limited  list  that  we  possess  of  Paul's 
contemporaries. 

( 1.)  Silas — The  claims  of  this  companion  of  Paul  to 
the  authorship  of  one  epistle  find  no  support  from  the 
testimony  of  antiquity.     The  suggestion  of  them  is  en- 


tirely modem,  having  been  first  advanced  by  Bohme  in 
the  introduction  to  his  commentary  on  this  epistle  (Lips, 
1825),  and  by  IMjnister  in  the  Studien  und  Kritiken,  ii, 
344 ;  but  they  have  adduced  nothing  in  support  of  these 
claims  which  might  not  with  equal  plausibility  have 
been  urged  on  behalf  of  any  other  of  the  apostle's  com- 
panions. 

(2.)  Clement  of  i?07ne.— Origen  teUs  us  that  the  tra- 
dition which  had  reached  him  was  that  some  held  this 
epistle  to  have  been  written  by  Clement,  bishop  of 
Rome,  while  others  said  it  was  A\Titten  by  Luke  the 
evangelist  (ap.  Euseb.  Hist.  Eccl.  vi,  25).  Erasmus  es- 
poused the  claims  of  Clement,  and  Calvin  inclined  to 
the  same  view.  Some  evidence  in  favor  of  this  hj-poth- 
esis  has  been  thought  to  be  supplied  by  the  resemblance 
of  some  passages  in  Clement's  first  epistle  to  the  Corin- 
thians to  passages  in  one  epistle ;  but  these  have  much 
more  the  appearance  of  quotations  from  the  former,  or 
reminiscences  of  it  on  the  part  of  the  author  of  the  lat- 
ter, than  such  similarities  of  thought  and  expression  as 
woidd  indicate  a  community  of  authorship  for  the  two. 
A  close  comparison  of  the  one  with  the  other  leaves  the 
impression  very  strongly  that  they  are  the  pnxluctions 
of  different  minds ;  neither  in  style  nor  in  the  general 
cast  of  thought  is  there  any  prevailing  affinity  between 
them.  Clement  also  was  in  all  probability  a  convert 
from  heathenism,  whereas  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  was  undoubtedly  by  birth  and  education 
a  Jew.  Perhaps  what  Origen  records  means  nothing 
more  than  that  Clement  or  Luke  acted  as  the  party  who 
reduced  the  epistle  to  writing,  leaving  the  question  of 
the  authorsliip,  property  so  called,  untouched.  His 
whole  statement  is — "not  heedlessly  {ovk  t'lKy)  had  the 
ancients  handed  it  down  as  Paul's ;  but  who  wrote  the 
epistle  (iod  truly  knows.  But  the  story  which  has 
come  down  to  us  from  some  is,  that  Clement,  who  was 
bishop  of  Rome,  wrote  the  epistle ;  from  others,  that  it 
was  Luke  who  wrote  the  Gospel  and  the  Acts."  Je- 
rome also,  in  referring  to  the  tradition,  explains  it  thus 
— "quem  [Clementem]  aiiuit  ipsi  adjunctum  sententias 
Paul!  proprio  ordinasse  et  omasse  sermone"  {De  Viris 
illust.  c.  5). 

(3.)  Lnke. — The  claims  of  Luke  apparently  rise  a  de- 
gree higher  from  the  circimistance  that,  besides  being 
named  by  Origen  and  Jerome  as  dividing  with  Clement 
the  honors  which,  as  these  writers  testifj^,  were  in  cer- 
tain quarters  assigned  to  the  latter,  there  is  a  character 
of  similarity  with  respect  to  language  and  style  between 
this  epistle  and  the  acknowledged  productions  of  the 
evangelist.  This  has  led  several  eminent  scholars  to 
adopt  the  h^-pothesis  that,  while  the  thoughts  may  be 
I  Paul's,  the  composition  is  Luke's.  But  against  this  con- 
i  elusion  the  following  considerations  may  be  urged,  1. 
'  Where  there  is  no  other  evidence,  or  at  least  none  of 
any  weight,  in  favor  of  identity  of  authorship,  mere 
general  similarity  of  st\-le  cannot  be  allowed  to  possess 
much  force.  Luke,  however,  is  known  to  have  been  in 
such  a  connection  with  Paul  as  to  justify  in  some  sort 
the  assumption  of  his  having  -written  on  the  apostle's 
behalf,  2,  Assuming  tlie  epistle  to  be  the  production 
of  Paul,  it  is  easy  to  account  for  the  resemblance  of  its 
style  to  that  of  Luke,  from  the  fact  that  Luke  was  for 
so  many  years  the  companion  and  disciple  of  Paul ;  for 
it  is  well  known  that  when  persons  for  a  long  time  as- 
I  sociate  closely  with  each  other,  and  especially  when  one 
i  of  the  parties  is  an  individual  of  powerful  intellect  whose 
forms  of  thought  and  modes  of  speech  imperceptibly  im- 
]iress  tliemselves  on  those  with  Avhom  he  associates,  they 
fall  insensibly  into  a  similarity  of  tone  and  style  both  of 
speaking  and  writing  (so  Chn-sostom,  Horn,  iv  in  Matt., 
(pioted  by  Forster,  Apostolical  Aiithoiity  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrm-s,  p.  648),  The  resemblances,  how^ever,  in 
I  this  case  (see  them  pointed  out  by  Alford,  vol,  iii,  pas- 
sim) are  too  striking  and  minute  to  be  fully  explained  in 
I  this  general  manner.  3.  It  is  not  in  the  "Epistle  to  the 
I  Hebrews  alone  that  a  rescmldance  to  the  style  of  Luke 
1  may  be  detected :  the  same  feature  pervades  all  Paul's 
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epistles,  especially  those  of  a  later  date,  as  has  frequent- 
ly been  observed  by  critics.  In  fine,  while  there  are 
such  resemljlances  of  style,  etc.,  as  have  been  referred  to 
between  this  epistle  and  the  writings  of  Luke,  there  are 
dijfcirnces  of  a  nature  so  weighty  as  completely  to  over- 
balance these  resemblances,  and  authorize  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  author  of  the  latter  could  not  also  be  the 
author  of  the  former.  Both  Stuart  {('oniment.  i,  33o, 
London,  1828)  and  Eichhorn  {Elnleit.  iii,  4(;o)  justly  lay 
stress  on  the  greater  predominance  of  Jewish  feelings  in 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  than  in  any  of  Luke's  writ- 
ings, and  still  more  on  the  marked  familiarity  with  the 
peculiarities  of  the  Jewish  schools  displayed  by  the 
ANTiter  of  the  epistle,  but  of  which  no  traces  are  apparent 
in  any  of  the,  writings  of  the  evangelist.  Both  writings 
display  the  combined  influence  of  the  Palestinian  and 
the  Hellenistic  character  on  the  part  of  their  author; 
but  in  tlie  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  the  former  so  deci- 
dciUy  (ircdonunates  over  the  latter,  while  the  reverse  is 
the  case  with  the  writings  of  Luke,  that  it  seems  to  the 
last  degree  improbable  that  the  same  person  could  have 
wTitten  both.  Luke,  moreover,  was  a  convert  from 
heathenism,  whereas  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebre^vs  was  evidently  a  Jew.  It  appears,  therefore, 
that  for  the  theory  which  ascribes  the  composition  of 
this  epistle  to  Luke  as  of  his  own  dictation,  there  is  no 
evidence  of  any  kind  which  will  bear  examination,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  not  a  little  against  it.  4.  Neverthe- 
less, the  association  of  Luke  with  Paul,  and  the  many 
marked  cdin^idences  between  Luke's  pliraseology  and 
that  of  this  epistle,  give  a  strong  color  of  probability  to 
the  supposition  that  the  evangelist  had  something  to 
do  with  its  authorship,  doubtless  as  assistant  or  under 
another's  authority ;  for  it  cannot  be  presumed  that  he 
would  have  personally  assumed  the  responsibility  of  a 
•work  like  this,  eviilently  conceived,  written,  and  sent 
out  as  of  apostolical  authority,  and  with  the  personal 
allusions  to  the  history  apparently  of  Paul  which  we 
find  in  the  final  salutations.  But  if  Luke  were  joint 
author  with  Paul,  what  share  in  the  composition  is  to 
be  assigned  to  him?  This  question  has  been  asked  by 
those  who  regard  joint  authorship  as  an  impossibility, 
and  ascribe  the  epistle  to  some  other  writer  than  Paul. 
Perhaps  it  is  not  easy,  certainly  it  is  not  necessary,  to 
find  an  answer  which  would  satisfy  or  silence  persons 
wlio  piursue  a  historical  iiupiiry  into  the  region  of  con- 
jecture. Who  shall  define  the  exact  responsibility  of 
Timothy,  or  Silvafius,  or  Sosthenes,  in  those  seven  epis- 
tles Avhich  Paid  inscribes  with  some  of  their  names  con- 
jiiintly  witli  his  own?  To  what  extent  does  Mark's 
language  clothe  the  inspired  recollections  of  Peter, 
which,  according  to  ancient  tradition,  are  recorded  in 
the  second  gospel?  Or,  to  take  the  acknowledged 
Avritings  of  Luke  himself — what  is  the  share  of  the 
"eye-witnesses  and  ministers  of  the  word"  (Luke  i,  2), 
or  what  is  the  share  of  Paid  himself  in  that  gospel 
which  some  persons,  not  without  countenance  from  tra- 
dition, conjecture  that  Luke  \vrote  under  his  master's 
eye  in  the  prison  at  C^iesarea ;  or  who  shall  assign  to  the 
follower  and  the  master  their  portions  respectively  in 
tlidse  seven  characteristic  speeches  at  Antioch,  Lystra, 
Athens,  :\Iiletus,  Jerusalem,  and  Ca3sarea?  If  Luke 
wrote  down  Paid's  Gospel,  and  condensed  his  missionary 
speeches,  may  he  not  have  afterwards  taken  a  more  im- 
portant share  in  the  composition  of  this  epistle? 

(4.)  Barnabas — The  hypothesis  which  claims  the  au- 
thorship of  this  epistle  for  Barnabas  has  in  its  support 
the  testimony  of  Tertidlian  (/>e  Pudicitia,  c.  20),  with 
whom,  as  we  learn  from  Jerome  {Epist.  129,  ad  Dardu- 
nitm),  several  {plerique)  among  the  Latins  conciured. 
For  tliis  opinion  Tertullian,  in  the  passage  referred  to, 
assigns  no  reasons,  and  Jerome  appears  to  have  treated 
it  as  a  mere  conjecture  resting  ujjon  TertuUian's  author- 
ity alone ;  for,  in  his  catalogue  of  ecclesiastical  ^vriters 
(c.  5),  he  refers  to  this  ojiinion  as  one  "juxta  Tertullia- 
ninn,"  whilst  he  says  that  the  opinion"  that  Luke  was 
the  author  was  one  "juxta  quosdam."     Hug  is  of  opin- 


ion {Tntrod.  p.  596,  Fosdick's  transl.)  that  in  this  i 
we  have  not  TertuUian's  own  view  so  much  as  a  conces- 
sion on  his  part  to  those  whom  he  was  opposing,  and 
who,  because  of  the  very  passage  he  is  about  to  ipiote 
from  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (vi,  4-8),  were  inclined 
to  reject  the  claims  of  that  epistle  to  be  esteemed  the 
production  of  Paul.  This  conjecture  is  of  use,  as  it  tends 
to  show  that  Tertullian  might  have  another  reason  for 
ascribing  this  epistle  to  Barnal)as  than  his  total  igno- 
rance that  it  had  ever  been  imputed  to  Paul,  as  has  been 
confidently  inferred  by  several  writers  from  the  fact  that 
it  was  obviously  to  the  interest  of  his  argument  to  up- 
hold the  Paidine  origin  of  this  epistle  had  he  been  aware 
of  it.  In  recent  times  the  ablest  defender  of  this  hy- 
pothesis is  Ullmann,  who  has  devoted  to  it  an  article  in 
the  first  volume  of  his  journal,  the  Studien  und  Kritikm; 
but  the  evidence  he  adduces  in  favor  of  it  is  very  feeble. 
After  enlarging  on  the  testimony  of  Tertullian,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  the  internal  evidence  in  favor  of  Barnabas ;  but 
of  the  six  reasons  he  assigns  for  ascribing  the  epistle  to 
him,  none  possesses  any  force.  The.  first,  viz.  the  traces 
in  the  epistle  of  an  Alexandrian  education  on  the  part 
of  the  author,  supposing  it  granted,  would  not  applj'  par- 
ticularly to  Barnabas,  who  was  a  native  of  Cyprus,  and 
who,  though  Ullmann  says  "  he  \\&A  perhaps  been  in  Al- 
exandria," for  aught  we  know  had  never  seen  that  seat 
of  allegorical  learning.  The  second,  viz.  that  Barnabas, 
being  a  Levite,  was  more  likely,  on  that  account,  to  un- 
derstand the  Jewish  ritual,  as  we  see  the  author  of  this 
epistle  did,  is  of  no  Aveight,  for  there  is  nothing  stated  in 
the  epistle  on  that  head  which  any  intelligent  Jew 
might  not  have  known,  whether  a  Levite  or  not.  The 
third,  viz.  that  what  the  author  of  this  epistle  says  con- 
cerning the  law,  divine  revelation,  faith,  etc.,  is  very 
Pauline,  and  such  as  we  might  expect  from  a  companion 
of  Paul,  such  as  Barnabas  was;  the  fourth,  viz.  that  the 
tenor  of  the  epistle  is  worthy  such  a  man  as  Barnabas', 
the  fifth,  viz.  that  the  writer  of  this  epistle  speaks  of  the 
Saviour  very  frequently  by  the  appellation  o  'Ijjirofic, 
which  Dr.  Ullmann  thinks  indicates  that  the  writer  must 
have  known  our  Lord  during  his  personal  mmistry, 
which  was  probably  the  case  with  Barnabas ;  and  the 
sixth,  viz.  that  the  names  of  persons  mentioned  in  this 
epistle  are  names  which  Barnabas  might  have  referred 
to  had  he  written  it — are  reasons  such  as  it  would  be 
idle  to  refute,  and  such  as  fill  us  with  surprise  that  a 
man  of  Ullmann's  learning  and  vigor  should  have  grave- 
ly adduced  them.  With  regard  to  the  fifth  also,  Olshau- 
sen  has  justly  observed  (jOpnsc.  Thvolxfica,  p.  115)  that 
if  it  were  certain  that  Barnabas  had  enjoyed  the  advan- 
tage of  our  Lord's  personal  ministry,  it  would  clearly 
prove  that  he  was  not  the  author  of  this  epistle,  for  the 
latter  distinctly  classes  himself  with  those  by  whom  this 
advantage  had  not  been  enjoyed  (ch.  ii,  3).  Stuart  and 
some  others  have  laid  great  stress  on  the  contrast  af- 
forded by  this  epistle  to  the  extant  epistle  which  passes 
under  the  name  of  Barnabas,  with  respect  to  style,  tone, 
and  general  character,  as  supplying  indubitable  evidence 
that  the  former  is  the  production  of  a  different  and  a  far 
superior  mind.  Of  this  there  can  be  no  question,  and, 
were  we  quite  certain  that  the  epistle  ascribed  to  Bar- 
nabas was  really  his  production,  the  argimient  woidd  be 
conclusive.  But,  though  some  very  distingiushed  names 
may  be  cited  in  sujiport  of  its  authenticity,  the  greater 
weight,  both  of  authority  and  evidence,  is  against  it. 
See  Barnabas,  Epistle  of.  The  total  absence  of  any 
reason  in  favor  of  imputing  the  authorship  of  the  Epis- 
tle to  the  Hebrews  to  Barnabas  affords  sufficient  groiuid 
for  rejecting  tMs  hj^Jothesis  without  our  attemptuig  to 
adduce  dubious  and  uncertain  reasons  against  it. 

(5.)  Some  Alexamlrian  Christian.— This  hypothesis 
rests  on  certain  features  of  the  epistle  which  are  said  to 
betray  Alexandrian  cultiu-e,  habits,  and  mc-;les  of  thought 
on  the  part  of  the  writer.  These  have  been  much  in- 
sisted upon  by  Eichhom,  Schulz,  Bleck,  and  others;  but 
they  are  not  such,  we  think,  as  carry  with  them  the 
weight  which  these  -writers  have  allowed  to  them.    The 
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standard  of  comparison  by  which  the  supposed  Alexan- 
drian tone  of  this  epistle  is  evinced  is  suppUed  by  the 
writings  of  Philo,  between  wliicli  and  this  epistle  it  is 
aftirnied  that  there  is  so  close  a  resemblance  that  it  can 
be  accounted  for  only  on  tlie  supposition  that  the  author 
of  the  latter  was,  like  Philo,  an  Alexandrian  Jew.  Now, 
before  this  reasoning  can  be  so  much  as  looked  at,  it  be- 
hooves those  who  use  it  to  point  out  clearly  how  much 
of  rh'lo's  peculiar  style  and  sentiment  was  owing  to  his 
Jewish,  and  how  much  to  his  Alexan(h-ian  education  or 
habits  of  thought ;  because,  unless  this  can  be  done,  it 
will  be  impossible  to  show  that  any  alleged  peculiarity 
necessariln  bespeaks  an  Alexandrian  origin,  and  could 
not  possibly  have  ajipeared  in  the  writings  of  a  pure  Jew 
of  Palestine.  No  attempt,  however,  of  this  sort  has  been 
made ;  on  the  contrary,  it  has  been  assumed  that  what- 
ever is  Pliilonian  is  therefore  Alexandrian,  and  hence 
all  resemblances  between  the  writings  of  Philo  and  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  have  been  urged  as  certain  proofs 
that  the  latter  must  have  been  written  by  a  converted 
Jew  of  Alexandria.  Such  an  assumption,  however,  we 
woidd  by  no  means  concede ;  and  we  feel  contirmed  in 
this  by  an  examination  of  the  evidence  adduced  in  sup- 
port of  the  alleged  Alexandrian  character  of  this  epistle. 
As  Stuart  has,  we  think,  clearly  shown  (i,  321),  and  as 
even  Tholuck,  though  obviously  inclining  the  other  way, 
lias  cancUdly  admitted  {Comnwnt.  on  the  Hebrews,  i,  68, 
§  7),  there  is  nothing  in  this  evidence  to  show  that  this 
epistle  might  not  have  been  written  by  a  Jew  who  had 
ne\er  left  the  bounds  of  Palestine.  It  is  worthy  of  no- 
tice that  several  of  the  points  on  which  Eichhorn  chiefly 
insists  as  favoring  his  view,  such  as  the  ]jrevalence  of 
typical  expositions  of  the  Mosaic  ritual  in  this  epistle, 
and  the  greater  elegance  of  its  language  and  style  {Ein- 
leit.  iii,  443  sq.),  arc  given  up  by  Bleek,  and  that  of  the 
two  chiefly  insisted  upon  by  the  latter,  viz.  the  close  af- 
finity between  this  epistle  and  the  writings  of  Philo,  and 
the  alleged  mistake  in  regard  to  the  furniture  of  the  tab- 
ernacle which  Bleek  charges  upon  the  author  of  this 
c])istle  in  chap,  ix,  3, 4,  and  which  he  thinks  no  Jew  of 
Palestine  could  have  committed,  both  are  relinquished 
Iiy  Tholuck  as  untenable  (com p.  the  valuable  remarks 
ol'  I Iiig,  Introd.  p.  584,  note,  Fosdick's  transl.).  With  re- 
gard to  the  latter,  it  may  be  remarked  that,  even  sup- 
posing it  proved  that  the  writer  of  this  epistle  had  erred 
in  asserting  that  the  pot  containing  the  maima  and 
Aaron's  rod  were  placed  in  the  ark  of  the  testimony,  and 
that,  supposmg  QviaaTtipiov  to  denote  the  altai'  of  in- 
cenxe,  and  not  the  censer,  he  had  fallen  into  the  mistake 
of  placing  this  within  instead  of  without  the  vail,  noth- 
ing could  be  thence  deduced  in  favor  of  the  Alexantlrian 
origin  of  the  author.  For,  with  regard  to  the  former  of 
these,  it  was  a  matter  on  which  the  Jews  of  Palestine 
had  no  better  means  of  information  than  those  of  any 
other  place,  since,  in  the  Temple  as  then  standing,  none 
of  the  furnitiu-e  of  the  Holy  of  Holies  had  been  pre- 
served; and  with  regard  to  the  latter,  as  it  could  not  be 
the  residt  of  ifpiorance  either  in  a  Jew  of  Palestine  or  in 
a  .lew  of  Alexandria,  but  must  have  been  a  piece  of 
mere  iiKuIrcrtiiire  on  the  part  of  cither,  it  seems  rather 
too  much  to  conclude  that  it  was  such  as  the  latter  alone 
was  capable  of  committing.  That,  however,  there  is  no 
blunder  in  the  case,  has,  we  think,  been  very  satisfacto- 
rily shown  by  Deyling  (Obs.  Sac.  tom.  ii,  No.  47)  and 
others  (com]i.  Stuart,  Tholuck,  and  Delitzsch,  ad  loc.). 

((i.)  A  polios.— The  first  to  suggest  Apollos  as  the  prob- 
able author  of  this  epistle  was  Luther  (  Wer/ce,  ed.  Walch, 
xii,  204, 199G,  etc.).  He  has  been  followed  by  the  ma- 
jority of  recent  German  scholars,  many  of  whom  have 
supported  his  conjecture  with  much  ingeiuiity.  It  has 
iindoul)tedl}-  been  shown  by  them  that  Apollos  may  have 
been  the  writer;  and  they  have,  we  think,  proved  that 
of  all  Paul's  companions  this  is  the  one  who  was  most 
fitted  by  education,  life-circumstances,  modes  of  tliought, 
and  religious  stand-point,  to  have  accomplished  sucli  a 


weight  they  have  is  derived  almost  entirely  from  the 
assumed  Alexandrian  tone  of  the  epistle ;  so  that  in  set- 
ting aside  this  we  of  necessity  invalidate  what  has  been 
built  on  it.  But  it  may  be  permitted  us  to  remark  that, 
even  supposing  the  former  established,  the  latter  would 
by  no  means  follow,  any  more  than  because  a  work  ]iro- 
duced  in  Germany  in  the  present  day  was  deeply  tinc- 
tured with  Hegelianism,  it  would  follow  from  that  aldiie 
that  it  must  be  the  production  of  some  certain  individ- 
ual rather  than  of  any  other  disciple  of  Hegel's  school. 
The  adoption  of  this  theory  by  Tholuck,  after  his  ex- 
posure of  the  imsoundness  of  Bleek 's  reasonings,  is  mat- 
ter of  surprise.  "  Still,"  says  he  (i,  G9), "  could  it  be  ren- 
dered probable  that  any  distinguished  person  having  in- 
tercourse with  Paul  were  an  Alexandrian,  and  of  Alex- 
andrian culture,  we  might,  with  the  greatest  appearance 
of  truth,  regard  him  as  the  author  of  the  epistle.  Now 
such  a  one  is  found  in  the  person  of  Apollos."  What  is 
this  but  to  say,  "  The  arguments  for  the  Alexandrian 
origin  of  this  epistle,  I  must  confess,  prove  nothing ;  but 
show  me  an  end  to  be  gained  by  it,  and  I  will  admit 
them  to  be  most  conclusive !"  Such  a  statement  affords, 
we  think,  very  clear  evidence  that  the  disposition  to  as- 
cribe this  epistle  to  Apollos  is  to  be  traced  not  to  any 
constraining  force  of  evidence,  but  exclusively  to  what 
Olshausen,  in  his  strictures  on  Bleek  {Ojntsc.  p.  92),  justly 
denounces  as  the  main  source  of  that  able  writer's  errors 
on  this  question — "Quod  non  ab  omni  partium  studio 
alienum  animum  servare  ipsi  contigit."  It  may  be  add- 
ed that  if  this  epistle  was  the  product  of  Apollos  or  any 
other  Alexandrian  convert,  it  is  very  strange  that  no 
tradition  to  this  effect  should  have  been  preserved  in 
the  church  at  Alexandria,  but,  on  the  contrary',  that  it 
shoidd  be  there  we  find  the  tradition  that  Paid  was  the 
author  most  firmly  and  from  the  earliest  period  estab- 
lished. 

3.  We  now  pass  on  to  the  question  of  the  Pauline  or- 
igm  of  this  epistle.  Referring  our  readers  for  particu- 
lars to  the  able  and  copious  discussion  of  this  question 
furnished  by  the  works  of  Stuart  {Commentary,  Introd.), 
Forster  {The  Apostol.  Authority  of  the  £pisile  to  tlw  He- 
brews, etc.),  and  Hug,  we  shall  attempt  at  present  a  con- 
densed outUne  of  the  evidence  both  for  and  agamst  the 
Paidine  authorship  of  this  epistle. 

a.  Internal  evidence,  i.  In  favor  of  the  Pauline  origin 
of  the  epistle.  (1.)  A  person  familiar  with  the  doctrines 
on  which  Paul  is  fond  of  insisting  in  his  acknowledged 
epistles  will  readily  perceive  that  there  is  such  a  cor- 
respondence in  this  respect  between  these  and  the  Epis- 
tle to  the  Hebrews  as  supplies  good  ground  for  presum- 
ing that  the  latter  proceeded  also  from  his  pen.  That 
Christianity  as  a  system  is  superior  to  Judaism  with  re- 
spect to  clearness,  simplicity,  and  moral  efficiency ;  that 
the  former  is  the  substance  and  reality  of  what  the  lat- 
ter had  presented  only  the  typical  adumbration ;  and 
that  the  latter  was  to  be  abolished  to  make  way  for  the 
former,  are  points  which,  if  more  fully  handled  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  are  familiar  to  all  readers  of  the 
epistles  of  Paul  (comp.  2  Cor.  iii,  6-18 ;  Gal.  iii,  22 ;  iv, 
1-9,21-31;  Col.  ii,  16, 17,  etc.).  The  same  view  is  given 
in  this  epistle  as  in  those  of  Paul  of  the  divine  glorj'  of 
the  Mediator,  specifically  as  the  reflection  or  manifesta- 
tion of  Deity  to  man  (compare  Col.  i,  15-20;  Phil,  ii,  6; 
Heb.  i,  3,  etc.).  His  condescension  is  described  as  hav- 
ing consisted  in  an  impo^'erishing,  and  lessening,  and 
lowering  of  himself  for  man's  behalf  (2  Cor.  viii,  9 ;  Phil, 
ii,  7,  8 ;  Heb.  ii,  9) ;  and  his  exaltation  is  set  forth  as  a 
condition  of  royal  dignity,  which  shall  be  consummated 
Ijy  all  his  enemies  being  put  under  his  footstool  (1  Cor. 
XV,  25-27 ;  Heb.  ii,  8 ;  x,  13  ;  xii,  2).  He  is  represented 
as  discharging  the  office  of  a  "mediator,"  a  word  which 
is  never  usc^d  except  by  Paul  and  the  MTiter  of  this  epis- 
tle ((ial.  iii,  19,20;  Heb.  viii,  6);  his  death  is  represented 
as  a  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  man ;  and  the  pecidiar  idea 

announced  in  connection  with  this,  that  he  was  pre- 


task  had  it  fallen  to  his  lot.     P.eyond  this,  however,  I  figured  by  the  sacrifices  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation  (Rom, 
their  arguments  seem  to  us  signally  to  fail.     What  |  iii,  22-26 ;  lCor.v,7;  Eph.i,7;  v,2;  Heb,vii-x).    Pe- 
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euliar  to  Paul  and  the  author  of  this  epistle  is  the  phrase 
"  the  God  of  peace"  (Rom.  xv,  33,  etc. ;  Heb.  xiii,  20) ; 
and  botli  seem  to  have  the  same  conception  of  the  spir- 
itual "  i?ifts"  (I  Cor.  xii,  4 ;  Heb.  ii,  4).     It  is  worthy  of 
remark,  also,  that  the  momentous  question  of  a  man's 
personal  acceptance  with  God  is  answered  in  this  epis- 
tle in  the  same  peculiar  way  as  in  the  acknowledged 
epistles  of  Paul.     All  is  made  to  depend  upon  the  indi- 
vidual's exercising  what  both  Paul  and  the  author  of 
this  epistle  call  "faith,"  and  which  they  both  represent 
as  a  realizing  apprehension  of  the  facts,  and  truths,  and 
promises  of  revelation.     (Bleek  and  Tholuck  have  both 
endeavored  to  show  that  the  tticftiq  of  the  Epistle  to 
tlie  Hebrews  is  not  the  same  as  the  Tri'trne  of  Paul's 
acknowledged  writings,  but,  in  our  view,  with  singu- 
lar want  of  success.    Tholuck's  chief  argument,  which 
he  urges  as  of  more  weight  than  any  Bleek  has  ad- 
vanced, is,  that  the  writer  has  not  here  contrasted  voiioq 
and  TTioTit,',  the  fpy«  vofxov  and  the  'ipya  iriaTnaQ,  as 
I'aul  would  have  done.     But  how  can  this  be  said  when 
the  i^reat  lesson  of  the  epistle  is,  that  alumyn,  even  timlei- 
ih-  lii'i-  it.fi'If,  TriariQ  was  the  medium  of  acceptance  and 
the  chiunel  of  divine  blessing  to  men?     When  Paid 
says.  '•  ^\'e  walk  by  faith,  not  by  sight"  [2  Cor.  v,  7],  and 
the  writer  to  the  Hebrews  says  that  faith,  by  which  the 
just  live,  is  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen  [x,  28;  xi, 
1],  what  essential  difference  in  their  notion  of  faith  and 
its  working  can  be  discerned ?)     By  both,  also,  the  power 
oF  this  gracious  principle  is  frequently  referred  to  and 
illu-itrated  by  the  example  of  those  who  had  distui- 
guished  themselves  in  the  annals  of  the  Jewish  race 
(cump.  Kom.  iii,  4 ;  v,  2 ;  Heb.  iii,  6 ;  Gal.  iii,  5-14 ;  Heb. 
X,  3d;  xi,  40).     (2.)  Some  of  the  figures  and  allusions 
employed  in  this  epistle  are  strictly  Pauline.     Thus  the 
word  of  God  is  compared  to  a  sword  (Eph.  vi,  17 ;  Heb. 
iv,  12) ;  inexperienced  Christians  are  children  who  need 
rnH/c,  and  must  be  instructed  in  the  elemeiit s,vfhiist  those 
of  iiviliircr  attainments  are  full-grown  men  who  require 
Strom/  meat  (1  Cor.  iii,  1,  2 ;  xiv,  20 ;  Gal.  iv,  9 ;  Col.  iii, 
14;  lleb.  V,  12, 13  ;  vi,  1);  redemption  through  Christ  is 
an  introduction  and  an  entrance  with  confidence  unto  God 
(Uoni.  V,  2;  Eph.  ii,  18;  iii,  12;  Heb.  x,  19) ;  afflictions 
are  a  contest  or  strife,  ayuiv  (Phil,  i,  30 ;  Col.  ii,  1 ;  Heb. 
X,  32) ;  the  Christian  life  is  a  race  (1  Cor.  ix,  24 ;  Phil, 
iii,  14;  Heb.  xii,  1) ;  the  Jewish  ritual  is  a  Xarpeia  (Kom. 
ix,  4;  Heb.  ix,  1,G) ;  a  person  under  the  constraint  of 
some  unworthy  feeling  or  principle  is  "  subject  to  bond- 
age" (Gal.  V,  1;  Heb.  ii,  15),  etc.     (3.)  Certain  marked 
characteristics  of  Paul's  style  are  found  in  this  epistle. 
This  department  of  the  internal  evidence  has  more,  per- 
hai)s,  than  any  other  been  canvassed  by  recent  critics, 
and  in  some  cases  opposite  conclusions  have  been  drawn 
from  the  same  phenomena.     Thus  the  occurrence  of 
HTTri?  \tyoi.iiva  in  this  epistle  has  been  adduced  by  the 
German  scholars  ar/ainst  the  Pauline  origin  of  it,  whilst 
Stuart  and  Forster  have  both  rested  on  this  fact  as 
strongly  in  favor  of  that  conclusion ;  and  as  it  appears 
to  us  with  justice,  for  if  it  be  made  out  from  Paul's  ac- 
knowledged writings  that  the  use  of  unusual  words  is  a 
characteristic  of  his  style  (and  this  has  been  placed  by 
these  -wTiters  beyond  all  question),  it  is  obvious  that  the 
occurrence  of  the  same  characteristic  in  this  epistle,  so 
far  from  being  an  argument  against,  is,  as  far  as  it  goes, 
an  argument  yy/-  oiu*  ascribmg  it  to  Paul.     On  argu- 
ments, however,  based  on  such  minute  phenomena,  we 
are  not  disposed  to  rest  much  weight  on  either  side. 
Every  person  must  be  aware  that  an  author's  use  of 
words  is  greatly  modified  by  the  circumstances  under 
which  he  writes,  or  the  design  he  has  in  writing;  and 
the  literature  of  every  countrj'  presents  us  with  numer- 
ous cases  of  authors  whose  works,  \\Titten  at  different 
periods,  and  with  different  designs,  present  far  greater 
diversities  of  expression  than  any  which  have  been 
puintcd  out  between  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  and 
the  acknowleged  epistles  of  Paid.     Hence  cautious  crit- 
ics have  declined  to  rest  much  in  questions  of  literary 
parentage  upon  what  Bentlev  caUs  {Dissert,  on  Phala- 
IV.— K 


lis,  p.  19,  London,  1699)  "censiures  that  are  made  from 
stile  and  language  alone,"  and  which,  he  adds, "  are  com- 
monly nice  and  uncertain,  and  depend  upon  slender  no- 
tices."   Apart,  however,  from  such  minute  niceties,  there 
are  certain  marked  jieculiarities  of  style  which  attach  to 
particular  writers,  and  flow  so  directly  from  the  charac- 
ter of  their  geniius  or  education  that  they  can  hardly 
express  themselves  in  discourse  without   introducing 
them.    Now  such  pecidiarities  the  wTitings  of  Paid  pre- 
sent, and  the  occurrence  of  them  has  always  been  felt  to 
afford  no  small  evidence  of  the  authenticity  of  any  pro- 
duction claiming  to  be  his  in  which  they  are  found. 
Paley,  in  enumerating  these  (llorm  Paiilirue,  ch.  vi.  No. 
2,  3)," has  laid  stress  chiefly  on  the  following:  A  tlisposi- 
tion  to  the  frequent  use  of  a  word,  which  cleaves,  as  it 
were,  to  the  memory  of  the  wTiter,  so  as  to  become  a  sort 
of  cant  word  in  his  writings ;  a  propensity  "  to  go  off"  at 
a  word,"  and  enter  upon  a  parenthetic  series  of  remarks 
suggested  by  that  word ;  and  a  fondness  for  the  parono- 
masia, or  play  upon  words.     (4.)  There  is  a  striking 
analogy  between  Paul's  use  of  the  O.  T.  and  that  made 
by  the  ^mter  of  this  epistle.     Both  make  frequent  ap- 
peals to  the  O.  T. ;  both  are  in  the  habit  of  accumula- 
ting passages  from  different  parts  of  the  O.  T.,  and  mak- 
ing" them  bear  on  the  point  under  discussion  (comp.  Rom. 
iii,  10-18;  ix, 7-33,  etc. ;  Heb. i, 5-14;  iii;  x,5-17);  both 
are  fond  of  linking  quotations  together  by  means  of  the 
expression  "  and  again"  (compare  Rom.  xv,  9-12 ;  1  Cor. 
iii,  19,  20;  Heb.i,5;  ii,  12,13;  iv,4;  x,  30) ;  both  make 
use  of  the  same  passages,  and  that  occasionally  in  a  sense 
not  naturallv  suggested  by  the  context  whence  they  are 
quoted  (1  Cor.  xv,  27 ;  Eph.  i,  22 ;  Heb.  ii,  8 ;  Rom.  i,  17 ; 
Gal.  iii,  11 ;  Heb.  x,  38) ;  and  both,  in  one  instance,  quote 
a  passage  in  a  peculiar  way  (comp.  Rom.  xii,  19;  Heb. 
X,  30).     On  the  other  hand,  great  stress  has  been  laid 
by  the  opponents  of  the  Pauline  origin  of  this  epistle  on 
the  fact  that  whilst  Paul,  in  his  acknowledged  writings, 
quotes  from  the  Hebrew  original  in  preference  to  the 
Sept.,  where  the  latter  tliffers  from  the  former,  the  au- 
thor of  this  epistle  quotes  exclusively  from  the  Sept., 
even  when  it  departs  very  widely  from  the  Hebrew.    To 
this  it  may  be  replied,  fst.  That  both  Paid  and  the  au- 
thor of  this  epistle  quote  generally  from  the  Sept. ;  2dly, 
That  where  the  Sept.  differs  from  the  Hebrew,  Paul  does 
not  always  foUow  the  Hebrew  in  preference  to  the  Sept. 
(comp.  Rom.  ii,  24;  x,  11-18;  xi,27;  xv,12;  lCor.i,19, 
etc.) ;  and,  3cUy,  That  the  writer  of  this  epistle  does  not 
always  follow  "the  Sept.  where  it  differs  from  the  He- 
brew, but  occasionally  deserts  the  former  for  the  latter 
(e.  g.  X,  30;  xiii,  5);  (comp.  Davidson,  Introd.  iii,  231). 
There  is  no  ground,  therefore,  for  this  objection  to  the 
Paidine  origin  of  this  epistle.     (5.)  The  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  contains  some  personal  allusions  on  the  part  of 
the^vriter  which  strongly  favor  the  supposition  that  he 
was  Paul.     These  are  the  mention  of  his  intention  to 
pav  those  to  whom  he  was  writing  a  visit  speedily,  in 
company  with  Timothy,  whom  he  affectionately  styles 
"  our  brother,"  and  whom  he  describes  as  having  been 
set  at  liberty,  and  expected  soon  to  join  the  writer  (Heb. 
xiii,  23) ;  the  allusion  to  his  being  in  a  state  of  impris- 
onment at  the  time  of  writing,  as  weU  as  of  his  having 
partaken  of  their  sj-mpathy  while  formerly  in  a  state  of 
bondage  among  them   (Heb.  xiii,  19 ;  x,  34) ;  and  the 
transmission  to  them  of  a  salutation  from  the  believers 
in  Italv  (Heb.  xiii,  24),  all  of  wWch  agree  weU  with  the 
supposition  that  Paul  wrote  this  epistle  whUe  a  prisoner 
at  Rome. 

ii.  Let  us  now  glance  at  the  main  objections  which 
from  various  sources  have  been  urged  against  its  Paidme 
origin.  (1.)  It  is  unaccountable  that  Paul,  had  he  ^^^lt- 
ten  this  epistle,  shoidd  have  withheld  his  name.  But  is 
it  less  unaccountable  that  Clement,  or  ApoUos,  or  Luke, 
had  any  of  them  been  the  author,  should  have  withheld 
his  name?  (2.)  " This  epistle  is  more  calmly  and  log- 
icallv^\Titten  than  it  was  possible  for  the  energetic  Pau^ 
to  hkve  ^N-ritten;  all  the  analogies  between  Judaism  and 
Christianity  are  calmly  investigated  and  calmly  ad- 
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duced ;  the  materials  are  arranged  in  the  strictest  order, 
and  carefidly  ^NToiight  out  according  to  this  disposition, 
and  conchision  follows  conclusion  with  the  greatest  reg- 
ularity; the  language  also  is  rotund  and  choice,  and  the 
representation  unusually  clear.  All  this  is  milike  Paul" 
(Eichhorn,  Einkit.  iii,  450).  This  is  a  singular  assertion 
to  make  respecting  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Eo- 
raans,  a  production  characterized  most  enimently  by 
these  traits,  excepting,  perhaps,  a  less  degree  of  calm- 
ness, which  the  special  object  of  the  present  epistle  may 
have  more  pecidiarly  called  for.  (3.)  "  Whilst  we  occa- 
sionally meet  Pauline  termini,  we  find  precisely  in  the 
leadiiir/  ideas  of  the  epistle  a  terminology  different  from 
that  of  Paid"  (Tholuck,  i,  39,  EngUsh  transL).  The  in- 
stances specified  by  Tholuck  are  the  use  of  itptvc,  ttoi- 
fn)v,  and  ottootoXoc,  as  designations  of  Christ;  of  ofio- 
\oyia,  which  he  says  is  confined  to  this  epistle ;  of  ijyi- 
Z,tiv  TijJ  Btfp ;  and  of  t(\hovv,  with  its  derivatives  in 
the  sense  in  which  it  is  used,  Heb.  vii,  19.  Now,  with 
regard  to  this  objection,  it  may  be  obser%-ed,  1st,  That 
supposing  all  the  instances  adduced  by  Tholuck  to  be 
imimpeachable,  and  supposing  no  reason  could  be  as- 
signed why  Paid  should  use  such  in  writing  to  Hebrews, 
when  he  did  not  use  them  in  writing  to  others,  stiU  the 
objection  camiot  have  much  weight  with  any  person  ac- 
customed to  weigh  evidence,  because  not  only  is  the 
niunljer  of  Paidine  termini  found  in  this  epistle  far  great- 
er than  the  number  of  termini  which,  according  to  Tho- 
luck, are  '•  foreign  to  the  apostle  to  the  Gentiles ;"  but 
it  is  always  less  hkely  that  the  pccuUar  phrases  of  a 
writer  should  be  borrowed  by  another,  than  that  a  y^-x'it- 
er  noted  for  the  use  of  peculiar  words  and  phrases  should, 
in  a  composition  of  a  character  somewhat  different  from 
his  other  productions,  use  terms  not  found  elsewhere  in 
his  writings.  But,  2dly,  let  us  examine  the  instances 
adduced  by  Tholuck,  and  see  whether  they  bear  out  his 
reasoning.  '•  Paul  nowhere  calls  Qlwi^t priest.''  True; 
but  tliough  Paid,  in  wTiting  to  churches  composed  more 
or  less  of  Gentile  converts,  whose  previous  ideas  of 
priests  and  priestly  rites  were  anything  but  favorable  to 
their  receiving  under  sacerdotal  terms  right  notions  of 
Christ  and  his  work,  never  calls  Christ  a  priest,  is  that 
any  reason  for  our  conclutling  that  in  writmg  to  Jews, 
who  had  amongst  them  a  priesthood  of  divine  organiza- 
tion, and  writing  for  the  express  purpose  of  showuig 
that  that  priesthood  was  typical  of  Christ,  it  is  incon- 
ceivable that  the  apostle  should  have  applied  the  term 
priest  to  Christ?  To  us  the  difficulty  woidd  rather 
seem  to  be  to  conceive  how,  in  handling  such  a  topic,  he 
could  avoid  calling  Christ  a  priest.  "  Paul  nowhere  calls 
Christ  a  shepherd  and  an  apostle,  as  the  writer  of  this 
epistle  does."  But  the  whole  weight  of  this  objection 
to  the  I'auline  origin  of  this  epistle  must  rest  on  the  as- 
sumption that  Paul  never  uses  figurative  appellations  of 
Christ  in  his  WTitings;  for  if  he  does,  why  not  here  as 
well  as  elsewhere?  Now  it  could  only  be  the  grossest 
miaciiuaintedness  with  the  apostle's  writings  that  could 
lead  any  to  affirm  this.  Tlie  ver\'  opposite  tendency  is 
characteristic  of  them.  Thus  we  find  Christ  termed" ri- 
Xoc  vojiov  (I!om.  x,  4),  cic'ikovov  ivipiTO^U]^  (xv,  8),  to 
irnaxn  iifiujv  (1  Cor.  v,  7),  j)  irirpa  (,x,  4),  dirapxt)  (xv, 
23),  tic  (hn'ip  (2  Cor.  xi,  2),  aKpoyiuvialog  (Eph.  ii,  20), 
etc.  Witli  these  instances  before  us,  wliy  should  it  be 
deemed  so  utteriy  incredible  that  Paid  could  have  called 
Christ  dTToaroXoQ  and  ttoi/oji',  that  the  occurrence  of 
such  terms  in  the  epistle  Ijefore  us  is  to  be  held  as  a  rea- 
son for  adjudging  it  not  to  have  been  written  by  him? 
With  regard  to  tlie  use  of  o/toXoyin  in  the  sense  of  re- 
liyious  profession,  the  reailer  may  com])are  the  passages 
in  wluch  it  occurs  in  this  epistle  with  Horn,  x,  9 ;  2  Cor. 
ix,  13 ;  1  Tim.  vi,  12,  and  judge  for  himself  how  far  such 
a  usage  is  foreign  to  the  apostle.  The  i)hrase  iyyiZnv 
Tip  Bii/j  occiu-s  once  in  this  e])istle  (vii.  19),  and  once  in 
Jas.  iv,  8;  Paid  also  once  uses  the  verb  actively  (Phil, 
ii,  30)  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  autlior  of  this  epistle 
once  uses  it  intransitively  (x,  2o).  As  there  is  thus  a 
perfect  analogy  in  the  usa;;e  of  the  verb  between  the 


two,  why  it  should  be  supposed  improbable  that  Paul 
shoidd  use  it  in  reference  to  God,  or  why  a  phrase  used 
by  James  shoidd  be  deemed  too  Alexandrian  to  be  used 
by  Paid,  we  feel  ourselves  utterly  at  a  loss  to  conceive. 
With  regard  to  the  use  of  TtXaoiiv,  Tholuck  himself 
contends  (Appendix,  ii,  297)  that  it  everj'-where  in  this 
epistle  retains  the  idea  of  completing ;  but  he  cannot  mi- 
derstand  how  Paid  coidd  have  contemplated  the  work 
of  redemption  imder  this  term  in  this  ejiistle,  suice  in 
no  other  of  his  epistles  is  it  so  used.  This  difficulty  of 
the  learned  professor  may,  we  think,  be  verj^  easily  re- 
moved by  remarking  that  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  Paul's  design  elsewhere,  so  fully  at  least  as  here, 
to  represent  the  superiority  of  Christianity  over  Juda- 
ism, as  that  arises  from  the  former  being  sufficient,  whilst 
the  latter  was  not  sufficient  to  comjjlete  men  in  a  relig- 
ious point  of  view,  i.  e.  to  supply  to  them  all  they  need, 
and  advance  them  to  all  of  which  they  are  capable. 
That  this  is  the  theme  of  the  wTiter,  the  passages  in 
which  the  word  in  question  occurs  show ;  and  we  see  no 
reason  why  such  an  idea  might  not  have  occiured  to 
Paul  as  well  as  to  any  other  man.  Arguments  drawn 
from  such  special  terms,  moreover,  must  always  be  pre- 
carious when  urged  as  objections,  because  they  are  not 
onl}^  indefinite,  but  are  mostly  negative  in  their  charac- 
ter. A  minute  examination  shows  that  they  are  not  of 
much  force  in  the  present  case ;  for  if  the  expressions  re- 
ferred to  do  not  occur  in  the  same  form  in  Paul's  other 
epistles,  yet  similar  pltrases  imdoubtedly  prevail,  and 
the  variation  here  is  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  the 
different  character  and  object  of  this  epistle.  See  this 
and  all  the  other  questions  connected  with  this  epistle 
ani]ily  re\"itwed  by  Dr.  Davidson  (fnirod.  to  the  X.  T. 
iii.  lti:!-i".i."i),  who,  however,  inclines  to  the  opmion  that 
these  peculiarities  indicate  the  co-operation  of  some  oth- 
er hand  with  Paul  in  the  composition  of  the  epistle. 

h.  It  yet  remams  that  we  should  look  at  the  ea-ternal 
evidence  bearing  on  this  question.  Passing  by,  as  some- 
what imcertain,  the  alleged  testimony  of  Peter,  who  is 
supposed  (2  Pet.  iii,  15,  16)  to  refer  .to  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  as  the  composition  of  Paid,  and  passuig  by  also 
the  testimonies  of  the  apostolic  fathers,  which,  though 
very  decisive  as  to  the  antiquity  and  canonical  author- 
ity of  this  epistle  (see  Forster's  Inquiry,  sec.  13),  yet  say 
nothing  to  guide  us  to  the  author,  we  come  to  consider 
the  testimony  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  churches 
upon  this  subject.  As  respects  the  former,  there  are 
two  facts  of  much  importance.  The  one  is,  that  of  the 
Greek  fathers  not  one  positively  ascribes  this  epistle  to 
any  but  I'aul ;  the  other  is,  that  it  does  not  appear  that 
in  any  part  of  the  Eastern  Church  the  Pauline  origin  of 
this  epistle  ivas  ever  doubted  or  suspected  (compare  01s- 
hausen,  Opusc.  Theolog.  p.  95). 

In  the  Western  Church  this  epistle  did  not,  as  we 
have  seen,  meet  with  the  same  early  and  universal  re- 
ception. I5ut  of  what  value  is  the  state  of  opinion  in 
the  early  churches  of  the  West  m  the  question  of  evi- 
dence now  before  us?  To  judge  of  this,  we  must  bear 
in  mind  that  the  sole  amount  of  evidence  arising  from 
the  testimony  of  the  Latin  churches  is  negative;  all  we 
can  conclude  from  it,  at  the  most,  is  that  they  had  no 
sufficient  evidence  in  favor  of  this  epistle  being  Paid's; 
they  do  not  seem  to  have  had  a  shado\v  of  historical  ev- 
idence against  its  being  his.  The  claims  of  Barnabas, 
Clement,  and  Luke  rest  upon  mere  indi\idual  conjec- 
ture, and  have  no  historical  su])port.  t-'u];posing,  then, 
that  the  rejection  of  this  epistle  by  the  Latins  cannot 
be  accounted  for  by  circumstances  peculiar  to  them,  still 
this  fact  cannot  (Uminish  the  weight  of  evidence  accru- 
ing from  the  unanimity  of  the  Greeks  and  Asiatics. 
Had  the  Latins  been  as  imanimous  in  favor  of  Aj^oUos 
or  Clement  as  the  Eastern  churches  were  in  favor  of 
Paul,  the  case  would  have  been  different.  The  value 
of  Paul's  claims  would  in  that  case  have  been  equal  to 
the  difference  between  the  value  of  the  Eastern  tradi- 
tion and  the  value  of  the  Western.  This  woidd  have 
furnished  a  somewhat  puzzling  problem ;  though  evec 
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in  that  case  the  superiority  of  the  Eastern  witnesses  to 
nie  Western  would  have  materiaUy  advanced  the  claims 
of  the  apostle.  As  tlie  case  stands,  uU  the  positive  ex- 
ternal evidence  extant  is  in  favor  of  the  Pauline  author- 
ship of  this  epistle ;  and  tlie  only  thing  against  it  is  that 
in  the  Latin  churches  there  appears  to  lia\-e  been  no 
commonly  received  tradition  on  the  subject.  Under 
sucli  circumstances,  the  claims  of  the  apostle  are  entitled 
to  be  rcarded  as  fully  substantiatetl  by  the  external 
evidence. 

The  result  of  the  previous  inquiry  may  be  thus  stated. 
J.  There  is  no  substantial  evidence,  external  or  internal, 
ill  favor  of  any  claimant  to  the  authorship  of  this  epis- 
tle except  Paul.  ±  There  is  nothing  incompatible  with 
the  supposition  that  Paid  was  tlie  author  of  it.  8.  The 
preponderance  of  the  internal,  and  all  the  direct  exter- 
nal evidence  goes  to  show  that  it  was  \vTitten  by  Paul. 
(See  the  BibUotheca  Sacra,  Oct.  18G7.)  4.  The  appar- 
ent coincidences  with  Luke's  phraseology  merely  go  to 
show,  if  they  indeed  be  anything  more  than  casual,  that 
he  exercised  more  than  usual  liberty  as  an  amanuensis 
or  reporter  of  Paul. 

IIL  Time  and  Place  of  Writing.— Xssnmmg  the  Paul- 
ine authorship  of  the  epistle,  it  is  not  dilhcult  to  deter- 
mine when  and  ichere  it  was  written.  The  allusions  in 
xiii,  19,  21,  point  to  the  closing  period  of  the  apostle's 
two  years'  imi)risonment  at  Rome  as  the  season  during 
'•the  serene  hours"  of  which,  as  Hug  describes  them 
(fiifrod.  p.  G03),  he  composed  this  noblest  production  of 
his  pen.  Modern  criticism  has  not  destroyed,  though 
it  has  weakened  this  conclusion,  by  substituting  the 
reading  rolg  tJtirjuioif,  "the  prisoners,"  for  rote  ^£(r/io7c 
/(oy  (A.V.  "  me  in  my  bonds"),  x,  34;  by  proposing  to 
interpret  dTroXtXv^isvov,  xiii,  23,  as  "  sent  away"  rather 
tlian  ••  set  at  liberty ;"  and  by  urging  that  the  condition 
of  the  writer,  as  portrayed  in  xiii,  18,  19,  23,  is  not  nec- 
essarily that  of  a  prisoner,  and  that  there  may  possibly 
be  no  allusion  to  it  in  xiii,  3.  In  this  date,  however, 
almost  all  who  receive  the  epistle  as  Paul's  concur ;  and 
even  by  those  who  do  not  so  receive  it  nearly  the  same 
time  is  fixed  upon,  in  consequence  of  the  evidence  fur- 
nished by  the  epistle  itself  of  its  having  been  \\Titton 
a  gootl  while  after  those  to  whom  it  is  addressed  had 
become  Christians.  The  references  to  former  teachers 
(xiii,  7)  and  earlier  instruction  (v,  12  and  x,  32)  might 
suit  any  time  after  the  first  years  of  the  Church ;  but 
tlio  epistle  was  evidently  ■i\Titten  before  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  in  A.D.  70.  The  whole  argument,  and  es- 
jjccially  the  passages  viii,  4  sq.,  ix,  6  sq.  (where  the 
liresent  tenses  of  the  Greek  are  unaccountably  changed 
into  past  in  the  Englisli  version),  and  xiii,  10  sq.,  imply 
that  the  Temple  was  standing,  and  that  its  usual  course 
of  divine  service  was  carried  on  without  interruption. 
A  Christian  reader,  keenly  watching  in  the  doomed  city 
for  the  fidtilment  of  his  Lord's  prediction,  would  at  once 
understand  the  ominous  references  to  "  that  which  bear- 
eth  thorns  and  briers,  and  is  rejected,  and  is  nigh  unto 
cursing,  whose  end  is  to  be  burned ;"  "  that  which  de- 
cayeth  and  waxeth  old,  and  is  ready  to  vanish  away ;" 
and  the  coming  of  the  expected  '•  Daj',"  and  the  remov- 
ing of  those  things  that  are  shaken  (vi,  8 ;  viii,  13 ;  x, 
2o,  37;  xii,  27).  Yet  these  forebodings  seem  less  dis- 
tinct and  circumstantial  than  they  might  have  been  if 
uttered  immediatel//  before  the  catastrophe.  From  the 
expression  "they  of  (d-o)  Italy"  (xiii,  24),  it  has  been 
inferred  that  the  writer  could  not  have  been  in  Italy; 
but  Winer  (Grammatifc,  §  66,  6)  denies  that  the  prepo- 
sition necessarily  has  that  force.  Alford  {Comment,  iv, 
Proleg.  p.  68  sqO,  after  Holzmann  {Stud.  u.  Krit.  1859, 
ii,  297  sq.),  contends  that  it  was  addressed  to  the  Judai- 
co-Christian  Church  at  Rome;  but  in  that  case,  how 
coiUd  it  have  been  needful  to  inform  them  of  Timothy's 
release  (as  the  author  does  in  the  same  connection,  xiii, 
23)  ?^ 

IV.  To  whom  addressed. — That  the  parties  to  whom 
this  epistle  was  addressed  were  converted  Jews  the  epis- 
tle itself  plainly  shows.     Ancient  tradition  points  out 


the  church  at  Jerusalem,  or  the  Christians  in  Palestine 
generally,  as  the  recipients.  Stuart  contends  for  the 
church  at  Ciesarea,  not  without  some  show  of  reason ; 
but  tlie  preponderance  of  evidence  is  in  favor  of  the 
ancient  traiUtion.  Two  things  make  this  clear,  says 
Lange:  the  one  is,  that  only  the  Christians  in  Jerusa- 
lem, or  those  in  Palestine  generally,  formed  a  great 
Jewish-Christian  Church  in  the  proper  sense ;  the  other 
is,  that  for  the  loosening  of  these  from  their  religious 
sense  ot  the  Temple-worship  there  was  an  immediate 
and  pressing  necessity  {Apostol.  Zeitulter,  i,  176).  We 
know  of  no  purely  Jewish-Christian  communitj',  such 
as  tliat  addressed  in  this  epistle,  out  of  Palestine,  while 
the  whole  tone  of  the  epistle  indicates  that  those  for 
whom  it  was  intended  were  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Tem- 
ple. Tlie  inscription  of  the  epistle,  irpoc  'Eji(iaiovQ, 
wliich  is  of  great  antiquity,  favors  the  same  conclusion 
(Roberts,  Discussions  on  the  Gospels,  p.  215  sq.).  Ebrard 
limits  the  primary  circle  of  readers  even  to  a  section  of 
the  Church  at  Jerusalem.  Considering  such  passages 
as  v,  12 ;  vi,  10 ;  x,  32,  as  probably  inapplicable  to  the 
whole  of  that  church,  he  conjectures  that  Paid  wrote  to 
some  neophytes  whose  conversion,  though  not  mention- 
ed in  the  Acts,  may  have  been  partly  due  to  the  apos- 
tle's influence  in  the  time  of  his  last  recorded  sojourn  in 
Jerusalem  (Acts  xxi,  22).  This,  however,  is  umieces- 
sary. 

V.  Tn  what  Language  was  it  vjritten? — Like  IMat- 
thew's  Gospel,  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  has  afforded 
ground  for  much  unimportant  controversy  respecting 
the  language  in  which  it  was  originally  written.  The 
earlieststatement  is  that  of  Clement  of  Alexandria  (pre- 
served in  Euseb.  //.  £.  vi,  14),  to  the  effect  that  it  was 
^^Titten  by  Paul  in  Hebrew,  and  translated  by  Luke 
into  Greek ;  and  hence,  as  Clement  observes,  arises  the 
identity  of  the  style  of  the  epistle  and  that  of  the  Acts. 
This  statement  is  repeated,  after  a  long  interval,  by  Eu- 
sebias,  Theodoret,  Jerome,  and  several  later  fathers ;  but 
it  is  not  noticed  b}^  the  majority.  Nothing  is  said  to 
lead  us  to  regard  it  as  a  tradition,  rather  than  a  conjec- 
tiu-e  suggested  by  the  style  of  the  epistle.  No  person  is 
said  to  have  used  or  seen  a  Hebrew  original.  The  Ar- 
amaic copy,  included  in  the  Peshito,  lias  never  been  re- 
garded otherwise  than  as  a  translation.  Among  the 
few  modern  supporters  of  an  Aramaic  original,  the  most 
distinguished  are  Joseph  Hallet,  an  English  writer  in 
1727  (whose  able  essay  is  most  easily  accessible  in  a 
Latin  translation  in  Wolf's  Curce  Philologicee,  iv,  806- 
837).  The  same  opinion  has  found  in  :Michaelis  a  stren- 
uous defender  {Introd.  iv,  221).  The  arguments  he  ad- 
duces, however,  are  more  sjiecious  than  sound;  and  it 
has  been  abundantly  shown  liy  Lardncr,  Hug,  Eichhorn, 
and  others,  that  this  opinion  is  untenable.  Bleek  (i.6- 
23)  argues  in  support  of  a  Greek  original  on  the  grounds 
of  (1)  the  purity  and  easy  flow  of  the  Greek ;  (2)  the 
use  of  Greek  words,  which  could  not  be  adequately  ex- 
pressed in  Hebrew  without  long  periphrase ;  (3)  the  use 
of  paronomasia — under  which  head  he  disallows  the  in- 
ference against  an  Aramaic  original  which  has  been 
drawn  from  the  double  sense  given  to  haQnKT]  (ix,  15) ; 
and  (4)  the  use  of  the  Sept.  in  quotations  and  references 
which  do  not  correspond  with  the  Hebrew  text.  Why 
Paul  should  have  written  in  Greek  to  persons  residing 
in  Judiea  is  best  answered  by  the  reasons  which  Hug 
{Introd.  p.  326  sq.)  and  Diodati  {De  Christo  Greece  lo- 
qnente  exercitatio,  etc.,  edited  by  O.  T.  Dobbin,  LL.B., 
London,  1843,  and  republished  in  the  Biblical  P<positor;/ 
for  Jan.  1844)  have  adduced  to  show  that  Greek  was  at 
that  time  well  known  to  the  mass  of  the  Jews  (compare 
Tholuck.  i.  78). 

VI.  Some  have  doubted  whether  this  competition  be 
justly  termed  an  epistle,  and  have  proposed  to  regard  it 
rather  as  a  treatise.  The  salutations,  however,  at  the 
close  seem  rather  to  favor  the  common  opinion,  though 
it  is  of  little  moment  which  view  we  espouse. 

VII.  Comlition  of  the  Hebrews  and  Scope  of  the  Ejns- 
<fe.— The  numerous  ChrLstiau  churches  scattered  through- 
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out  Judaea  (Acts  ix,  31 ;  Gal.  i,  22)  were  continually  ex- 
posed to  persecution  from  the  Jews  (1  Thess.  ii,  14), 
which  would  become  more  searching  and  extensive  as 
churches  multipUed,  and  as  the  grooving  turbidence  of 
the  nation  ripened  into  the  insiu'rection  of  A.D.  66. 
Personal  violence,  spoliation  of  property,  exclusion  from 
the  sjaiagogue,  and  domestic  strife  were  the  miiversal 
forms"  of  persecution.  But  in  Jerusalem  there  was  one 
additional  weapon  in  the  hands  of  the  predominant  op- 
pressors of  the  Christians'.  Their  magnificent  national 
Temple,  hallowed  to  every  Jew  by  ancient  historical 
and  by  gentler  personal  recollections,  with  its  irresisti- 
ble attractions,  its  soothing  strains,  and  mysterious  cer- 
emonies, might  be  shut  against  the  Hebrew  Christian. 
And  even  if,  amid  the  fierce  factions  and  frequent  oscil- 
lations of  authority  in  Jerusalem,  this  affliction  were  not 
often  laid  upon  him,  yet  there  was  a  secret  burden  which 
every  Hebrew  Christian  bore  within  him — the  knowl- 
edge that  the  end  of  all  the  beauty  and  awfulness  of 
Zion  was  rapidly  approaching.  Paralyzed,  perhaps,  by 
this  consciousness,  and  enfeebled  by  tlair  attachment  to 
a  lower  form  of  Christianity,  they  became  stationary  in 
knowledge,  weak  m  faith,  void  of  energy,  and  even  in 
danger  of  apostasy  from  Christ.  For,  as  afflictions  mul- 
tiplied round  them,  and  made  them  feel  more  keenly 
their  dependence  on  God,  and  their  need  of  near,  and 
frequent,  and  associated  approach  to  him,  they  seemed, 
in  consequence  of  their  Cliristianity,  to  be  receding  from 
the  God  of  their  fathers,  and  losing  that  means  of  com- 
munion with  him  which  they  used  to  enjoy.  Angels, 
Moses,  and  the  high-priest — their  intercessors  in  heav- 
en, in  the  grave,  and  on  earth — became  of  less  impor- 
tance in  the  creed  of  the  Jewish  Christian ;  their  glory 
waned  as  he  grew  in  Christian  experience.  Already  he 
felt  that  the  Lord's  day  was  superseding  the  Sabbath, 
the  New  Covenant  the  Old.  What  could  take  the  place 
of  the  Temple,  and  that  which  was  behind  the  veil,  and 
the  Levitical  sacrifices,  and  the  holy  city,  when  they 
should  cease  to  exist  ?  What  compensation  could  Chris- 
tianity offer  him  for  the  loss  which  was  pressing  the 
Hebrew  Christian  more  and  more  ? 

James,  the  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  had  just  left  his  place 
vacant  by  a  martyr's  death.  Neither  to  Cephas  at 
Babylon,  nor  to  John  at  Ephesus,  the  third  pillar  of  the 
Apostolic  Church,  was  it  given  to  understand  all  the 
greatness  of  this  want,  and  to  speak  the  word  in  sea- 
son. But  there  came  from  Rome  the  voice  of  one 
who  had  been  the  foremost  in  sounding  the  depth  and 
breadth  of  that  love  of  Christ  which  was  all  but  in- 
comprehensible to  the  Jew — one  who,  feeling  more  than 
any  other  apostle  the  weight  of  the  care  of  all  the 
churches,  yet  clung  to  his  own  people  with  a  love  ever 
ready  to  break  out  in  impassioned  words,  and  unsought 
and  ill-requited  deeds  of  kindness.  He  whom  Jerusa- 
lem had  sent  away  in  chains  to  Pome  again  lifted  up 
his  voice  in  the  hallowed  city  among  his  countrjonen; 
but  with  words  and  arguments  suited  to  their  capacity, 
with  a  strange,  borrowed  accent,  and  a  tone  in  which 
reigned  no  apostolic  authority,  and  a  face  veiled  in  very 
love  from  wayward  children  who  might  refuse  to  hear 
divine  and  saving  truth  when  it  fell  from  the  lips  of 
Paul. 

He  meets  the  Hebrew  Christians  on  their  own  ground. 
His  answer  is,  "  Your  new  faith  gives  you  Christ,  and 
in  Christ  all  you  seek,  all  your  fathers  sought.  In 
Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  you  have  an  all-sufficient  Medi- 
ator, nearer  than  angels  to  the  Father,  eminent  above 
Bloses  as  a  benefactor,  more  sympathizing  and  more 
prevailing  than  the  high-priest  as  an  intercessor:  his 
Sabbath  awaits  you  in  heaven ;  to  his  covenant  the  old 
was  intended  to  be  subservient;  his  atonement  is  the 
eternal  reality  of  which  sacrifices  are  but  the  passmg 
shadow ;  his  city  heavenly,  not  made  with  hands.  Hav- 
ing him,  believe  in  him  with  all  your  heart — with  a  faith 
in  the  unseen  future  strong  as  that  of  the  saints  of  old, 
patient  under  present  and  prepared  for  coming  woe,  fidl 
of  energy,  and  hope,  and  holiness,  and  love." 


Such  was  the  t.eaching  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
We  do  not  possess  the  means  of  tracing  out  step  by  step 
its  eifect  upon  them,  but  we  know  that  the  residt  at 
which  it  aimed  was  achieved.  The  Church  at  Jerusa- 
lem did  not  apostatize.  It  migrated  to  Pella  (Eusebius, 
//.  Ecd.  iii,  5) ;  and  there,  no  longer  dwarfed  under  the 
cold  shadow  of  overhanging  Judaism,  it  followed  the 
Hebrew  Christians  of  the  Dispersion  in  gradually  enter- 
ing on  the  possession  of  the  full  liberty  which  the  law 
of  Christ  allows  to  all. 

The  primary  design  of  this  epistle,  therefore,  was  to 
dissuade  those  to  whom  it  is  -written  from  relapsing  into 
Judaism,  and  to  exhort  them  to  hold  fast  the  truths  of 
Christianity  which  they  had  received.  For  this  pur- 
pose the  apostle  shows  the  superiority  of  the  latter  dis- 
pensation over  the  former,  in  that  it  was  introduced  by 
one  far  greater  than  angels,  or  than  Moses,  from  whom 
the  Jews  received  their  economy  (i-iii),  and  in  that  it 
affords  a  more  secure  and  complete  salvation  to  the  sin- 
ner than  the  former  (iv-ix).  In  demonstrating  the  lat- 
ter position,  the  apostle  shows  that  in  point  of  dignity, 
perpetuit}',  sufficiencj^,  and  suitableness,  the  Jewish 
priesthood  and  sacrifices  were  far  inferior  to  those  of 
Christ,  who  was  the  substance  and  reality,  while  these 
were  but  the  type  and  shadow.  He  shows,  also,  that  by 
the  appearance  of  the  antitj'pe  the  type  is  necessarily 
.■ibolislied ;  and  adduces  the  important  truth  that  now, 
through  Christ,  the  privilege  of  personal  access  to  God 
is  free  to  all.  On  all  this  he  founds  an  exhortation  to 
a  life  of  faith  and  obedience,  and  shows  that  it  has  ever 
been  only  by  a  sjnritual  recognition  and  worship  of  God 
that  good  men  have  participated  in  his  favor  (xi).  The 
epistle  concludes,  as  is  usual  with  Paul,  with  a  series  of 
practical  exhortations  and  pious  wishes  (xii-xiii). 

But  this  great  epistle  remains  to  after  times  a  key- 
stone' bmding  together  that  succession  of  inspired  men 
which  spans  over  the  ages  between  Closes  and  John. 
It  teaches  the  Christian  student  the  substantial  identity 
of  the  revelation  of  God,  whether  given  through  the 
prophets  or  through  the  Son;  for  it  shows  that  God's 
purposes  are  unchangeable,  however  diversely  in  differ- 
ent ages  they  have  been  "reflected  m  broken  and  fitful 
rays,  glancmg  back  from  the  troubled  waters  of  the  hu- 
man soul."  It  is  a  source  of  inexhaustible  comfort  to 
every  Christian  sufferer  in  inward  perplexity,  or  amid 
"  reproaches  and  afflictions."  It  is  a  pattern  to  everj^ 
Christian  teacher  of  the  method  in  which  larger  views 
should  be  imparted,  gently,  reverently,  and  seasonably, 
to  feeble  spirits  prone  to  cling  to  ancient  forms,  and  to 
rest  in  accustomed  feelings. — Kitto,  s.  v. ;  Smith,  s.  v. 

VIII.  Literature. — 1.  Of  general  introductory  treatises, 
besides  the  formal  Introductions  of  Michaelis,  Eichhorn, 
De  Wette,  Davidson,  Bleek,  Home,  etc.,  and  the  prole- 
gomena in  the  regular  commentaries  of  Stuart,  Alford, 
etc.,  the  following  express  treatises  in  volume  form  may 
be  especially  named:  Ziegler,  Einleit.  (Gott.  1791, 8 vo) ; 
Bratt,  De  arfjum.  et  auct.  etc.  (Gryph.  1806,  4to) ;  Sey- 
farth,  De  Indole,  etc.  (Lips.  1821,  8vo) ;  Winzer,  De  Sw 
cerdotis  officio,  etc.  (Lips.  1825,  4to) ;  De  Groot,  Compa- 
ratio,  etc.  (Tr.  ad  Rh.  1826,  8vo) ;  Bleek,  Einleit.  (Berl. 
1828, 8vo) ;  Baumgarten-Crusius,  Conjecturce,  etc.  (Jenue, 
1829, 4to) ;  Gelpe,  Vindicice,  etc.  (L.  B.  1832, 8vo) ;  Gross- 
mann,  De  philos.  Jud.  etc.  (Lips.  1834,  4to) ;  Stenglin, 
Zeiifjnisse,  etc.  (Bamb.  1835,  8vo);  Yorsi^r,  AjJostolical 
A  uthority,  etc.  (Lond.  1838,  8vo) ;  Thiersch,  De  Ep.  ad 
IJehr.  (Marburg,  1848,  8vo) ;  Mole,  De  Christologia,  etc. 
(Halle,  1854) ;  Wieseler,  Untersiichung,  etc.  (Kiel,  1861, 
8vo)  ;  Eiehm,  Lehrher/r.  etc.  (1867,  8vo). 

2.  The  following  are  special  commentaries  on  the 
whole  of  the  epistle  alone,  the  most  important  of  which 
are  here  designated  by  an  asterisk  (*)  prefixed :  Atha- 
nasius,  Commentaria  (in  0pp.  I,  ii) ;  Chrj^sostom,  Ilomil- 
ice  (in  0pp.  xii,  1)  ;  Cj-ril,  Commentaria  (in  Mai,  Script. 
Vet.  VIII,  ii,  147) ;  AJcuin,  Explanatio  (in  0pp.  I,  ii)  ; 
Aquinas,  Expositio  (in  0pp.  vii) ;  *Calvin,  Covimeniari- 
us  (in  0pp. ;  also  in  English,  by  Cotton,  Lond.  1605, 4to ; 
by  a  clergyman,  London,  1841,  12mo;  by  Owen,  Ediiib. 
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1853,  8vo);  Zuingle,  Annnfattones  (in  0pp.  iv,  564); 
CEcdlampadius,  Explanatioiies  (Argent,  1534,  Basil,  1536, 
8v(i);  'Sh-^MuXcr,  Adiwtationes  (Tig.  1539,  8vo) ;  Gran- 
dis,  Coiiiiiuntarius  (Paris,  1546,  8vo) ;  Bachmeister  [ed. 
Streuensee],  Lisputatio  (Rost,  1560,  8vo;  also  in  Germ. 
Hal.  1755, 8vo)  ;  Brentz,  Commentarius  (Tub.  1571, 4to) ; 
llyporius,  Commentarii  (Tig.  1585,  fol.) ;  GryiifBus,  Ex- 
pliimttio  (Basil.  1587, 8vo) ;  Biiccafoci,  Commentarius  [in- 
cluding John]  (Rom.  1587, 4to) ;  Hmm,  Exegesis  {¥.  ad 
M.  1589,  8\^o) ;  De  Ribera  [concluded  by  others],  Com- 
mentarius (Saken.  1598,  Cologne,  1600,  Turin,  1605, 8vo) ; 
Galenus,  Commentai-ius  (Duac.  1578,  Lov.  1599,  8vo) ; 
Daring,  Lectures  [on  chap,  i-vi]  (in  Works) ;  Cameron, 
Responsiones  (in  0pp.  p.  366) ;  CreU,  Commentarius  (in 
0pp.  ii,  61) ;  Rung,  Analijsis  (Vit.  IGOO,  8vo) ;  Nahum, 
Commeufarius  [including  Gal.  and  Ephes.]  (Han.  1602, 
8vii);  \\r\\oi:k,  Commentarius  (Gen.  1605,  1610,  Timo; 
also  .  1  iiiih/sis.  Edinburgh,  1605, 8vo) ;  Junius,  Enarratio 
(Hcidflherg,  1610,  8vo;  also  in  Opj).  i,  1368) ;  De  Tena, 
Comm-ntdrius  (Toledo,  1611,  1617,  fol.;  with  additions 
by  otliers,  London,  1661,  fol. ;  also  in  the  Crilici  Sacri) ; 
Lyser,  Commentai-ius  (Yit.  1616,  4to) ;  Capellus,  Ohser- 
vatioms  (Sed.  1634,  8vo) ;  Cocceius,  In.  Ep.  ad  II.  (in 
0pp.  xii,  315);  Alting,  Pralectiones  [on  chap,  i-x]  (in 
0pp.  iv) ;  Scultetus,  fdece  (Fracof.  1634, 8vo)  ;  Slichting, 
Commentarius  (Rac.  1634, 8vo)  ;  Jones,  Commentunj  [in- 
clud.  Philem.]  (Lond.  1635,  fol.)  ;  Dickson,  Explanation 
(Aberd.  1635, 1649 ;  Glasg.  1654;  Lond.  1839,  8vo) ;  Ra- 
pine, Exjmsitio  (Par.  1636,  8vo) ;  Guillebert,  Paraphrase 
[in  French]  (Paris,  1638,  8vo) ;  Gerhard,  Commentarius 
(Jena,  1641,  1661,  4to) ;  Vincent,  Commentaria  (Paris, 
1644,  fol.)  ;  Douname,  Commentary  (London,  1646,  fol.) ; 
Lushington,  Commentary  [chiefly  a  translation  of  CreU 
and  Slichting]  (Lond.  1646,  fol.) ;  Godeau,  Paraphrase 
[in  French]  (Paris,  1651, 12mo;  in  English,  Lond.  1715, 
I'imo) ;  Gouge,  Commentary  (London,  1655,  fol.) ;  Home, 
Expositio  (Bruns.  1655,  4to) ;  INIajor,  Commentaria  (Jen. 
1655,  1668,  4to);  Wandalin,  Paraphrasis  (Havn.  1656, 
4to) ;  Caspar  Streso,  Commentarius  (Hague,  1661,  4to) ; 
Lamson,  Exposition  (Lond.  1662,  fol.) ;  Owen,  Exposition 
[Rabbinical  iUiistrations]  (London,  1668-74,  4  vols.  fol. ; 
Edinlj.  1812-14,  7  vols.  8vo;  London,  1840,  4  vols.  8vo; 
J'A'mh.  1854, 7  vols.  8vo ;  abridged,  London,  1790, 1815, 4 
vols.  iSvo);  *Seb.  Schmid,  Commentarius  (Argent.  1680, 
Lips.  1698,  4to) ;  JIaius,  Paraphrasis  (Giess.  1687, 1700, 
4to) ;  "Wittich,  Inrestigatio  (Amsterd.  1691,  4to) ;  ""Yan 
Hoeke,  Commentai-ius  (Lugd.  B.  1693,  4to;  in  German, 
Frankf.  1707,  4to) ;  Groenwegen,  Vytkyginge  (Levden, 
1693, 1702, 4to) ;  Nemeth,  Explicatio  (France.  lG95,"l702, 
4to);  De  JIarck,  Commentarius  [including  min.  proph.] 
(Tub.  1696,  5  vols.  4to ;  1734,  2  vols,  fol.) ;  Ackersloot, 
Vytlegyinye  (Hag.  1697,  4to;  in  German,  Bremen,  1714, 
4to);  Creyghton,  VerUaaring  (Amst.  1699,  4to);  Hei- 
degger, Exegetica  [including  some  other  books  of  Scrip- 
ture] (Tig.  1700,  1706,  1710,  4to) ;  Schomer,  Exegesis 
[includ.  part  of  1  Peter]  (Rost.  1701,  4to) ;  Braun,  Com- 
mentarius (Amst.  1705,  4to) ;  Olearius,  Analysis  (Lips. 
1706, 4to) ;  Brochmand,  Commentarius  (Havn.  1706, 4to) ; 
Starck,  xWcB  (Lips.  1710, 4to);  *D'Outrein,  VerHaaring 
(Amst.  1711,  4to;  in  German,  Frankf.  1713, 1718,  2  vols. 
4to);  Limborch,  Commmtariiis  [includ.  Acts  and  Rom.] 
(Rotterd.  1711,  fol.);  Clement  Stros,,,  :}r<dif(ifien  (Amst. 
1714,  4to);  Dorsche,  Cni,iir,rt,t,iriii.^  (Frankfort  et  Lips. 
1717,  4to);  Yermaten,  Onthnllwj  (Amsterd.  1722,  4to) ; 
Hulse,  VerUaaring  (Rotterd.  1725,  2  vols.  4to) ;  Peirce 
[continued  by  Hallet],  Paraphrase  (London,  1727,  4to; 
also  [with  Col.  and  Phil.  J  ilj.  1733,  4to;  in  Latin,  with 
additions,  by  J.  D.  Jlichaelis,  Hal.  1747,  4to) ;  Duncan, 
Exposition  (Edinb.  1731,  8vo;  1844,  12mo);  Cellarius, 
Auslegung  (Ulm,  1731,  4to) ;  *Rambach,  Erhldrung  [ed. 
Neubaier]  (Frankf.  1742,  4to)  ;  Carpzov,  Exercitationes 
[comparison  with  Philo]  (Helmst.  1750,  8vo;  in  Germ, 
ib.  1795,  8vo);  Anon.  Paraphrase  (Lond.  1750,  8vo;  in 
Latin,  by  Semler,  Halle,  1779,  8vo) ;  Sykes,  Paraphrase 
[Arian]  (Lond.  1755, 4to) ;  *Cramer,  Erkldrung  (Copenh. 
1757,  4to)  ;  jMichaelis,  Erkldrung  (Frankf.  1762-4, 1780- 
6, 2  vols.  8vo) ;  Streuensee,  Erkldrung  (Flensb.  1763, 4to) ; 


Baumgarten,  Erkldrung  (Hal.  1763,  4to) ;  C.  F.  Schmid, 
Obsercationes  (Lipsise,  176(i,  8vo) ;  Zachariii,  Erkldrung 
(Gott.  1771 ;  ed.  by  Rosenmiiller,  ib.  1793,  8vo) ;  Morus. 
Uebersetzung  (Leipz.  1776, 1786,  8vo)  ;  Blasche,  Cowmen- 
tar  (Leipzig,  1781,  8vo);  Abresch,  Annotationes  (L.  B. 
1786-7,  3  vols.  8vo) ;  Delphmus,  Commentarius  [includ. 
John]  (Rom.  1787,  8vo)  ;  Storr.  Erlduterung  (Tub.  1789, 
1809,  8vo);  *Ernesti,  Zerfiowes  [edit,  Dindorf]  (Lip. 
1795,  8vo) ;  Hezel,  Versuch  (Leipzig,  1795,  8vo) ;  Val- 
necker,  Scholce  (in  his  selections,  Amsterd.  1815,  ii,  345- 
600);  Schulz,  Anmerk.  (Breslau,  1818,  8vo) ;  jMaclean, 
Commentary  (London,  1819,  8vo);  W.  Jones,  Lectures 
(Lond.  1821,  8vo);  Boehme,  Commentarius  (Lips.  1825, 
8vo);  *Stuart,  Commentary  (Andover,  1827,  1833,  1851, 
1860;  Lond.  1837,  8vo);  G.V.  Sampson.  Notes  (Lond. 
1828,  8vo) ;  *Bleek,  Commentar  (Berlin,  1828-41 ;  Elberf. 
1838,  1868,  8vo) ;  *\\.mm\\,  Commentarius  (Lipsiie,  1831, 
8vo)  ;  Paulus,  Erlduterung  (Heidelb.  1833,  8vo)  ;  Klee, 
Commentar  (Mainz,  1833,  8vo)  ;  Knox,  Sermons  (Lond. 
1834, 8vo) ;  Bishop  Parry,  Exposition  (Lond.  1834, 8v() ; 
Conder,  Notes  (Lond.  1834,  8vo) ;  Duke  of  ]\Ianchester, 
Argument  [of  chap,  i-iv,  11]  (Lond.  1835,  8vo) ;  *Tho- 
luck,  Commentar  (Ilamburg,  1836, 1840, 8vo ;  translated, 
London,  1842,  2  vols.  12mo) ;  *Stier,  Auslegung  (Halle, 
1842, 8vo;  Brunswick,  1862, 2  vols.  8vo);  Maurice,  Acc- 
tures  (London,  1846,  8vo)  ;  Stengel,  Erkldrung  (Karls- 
ruhe, 1849,  8vo) ;  *Delitzsch,  Commentar  (Leipz.  1850, 
8vo;  translated,  Edinburgh,  1868-70, 2  vols.8vo);  Miller, 
Notes  (Lond.  1851, 12mo) ;  *T\.irneT,  Commentary  (N.  Y. 
1852, 8vo) ;  Ellard,  Commentary  (Edinburgh,  1854, 8vo) ; 
Liineman,  Erkldrung  (Getting.  1855,  8vo) ;  Tait,ifa7;o- 
sition  (Lond.  1855, 2  vols.  12mo) ;  Patterson,  Commenta- 
ry (Edinb.  1856,  8vo);  F.  S.  Sampson,  Commentary  [ed. 
by  Dabney]  (New  York,  1856, 8vo) ;  Boultbee,  Lectures 
(London,  1856, 12mo)  ;  Anon.  Comparison  ivith  Old  Test. 
(Lond.  1857, 12mo) ;  Am.  Bib.  Union,  Trans,  with  Notes 
(N.  Y.  1858,  4to) ;  Haldane,  Notes  (Lond.  1860,  12mo); 
Knowies,  Notes  (Lond.  1862,  8vo) ;  John  Brown,  Expo- 
sition (Lond.  1862,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  KJuge,  Erkldrung  (Neu 
Rup.  1863,  8vo) ;  Dale,  Discourses  (London,  1865,  8vo) ; 
Blech,  Predigten  (Danz.  1865,  in  pts.  8vo)  ;  Hartmaini, 
Ausleg.  (Ber'l.  1866,  8vo);  Longking,  A'o/es  (N.  Y.  1867, 
12mo)  ;  Lindsay,  Lectures  (Edinb.  1867,  5  vols.  8vo) ; 
Kurtz,  Erkldr.  (Mitau,  1869, 8vo) ;  EwaU,  Erkldr.  (Gcitt. 
1870, 8vo).     See  Epistle. 

He'bron  (Heb.  Chebron',  ''i~i'2Tl,  a  community;  Sept. 
XE/3pwi'),  the  name  of  an  important  city  and  of  several 
men,  also  (in  a  different  Heb.  form)  of  a  smaller  town. 

1.  A  ])lace  in  the  south  of  Palestine,  situated  20  Ro- 
man miles  south  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  same  distance 
north  of  Beersheba  (Eusebius,  Onom.  s.  v.  'ApKw) ;  and 
still  extant,  18  miles  south  from  Jerusalem,  in  31°  32' 
30"  N.  lat.,  35°  8'  20"  E.  long.,  at  the  height  of  2664 
Paris  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  (Schubert).  It  is 
one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  existing,  having  been 
built  "  seven  years  before  Zoan  in  Eg\T)t,"  and  being 
mentioned  even  prior  to  Damascus  (Numb.  xiii,22 ;  Gen. 
xiii,  18 ;  comp.  xv,  2).  Its  earlier  name  was  Kirjath- 
ARBA,  that  is,  the  city  o/Arba,  from  Arba,  the  father  of 
Aiiak  and  of  the  Anakim  who  dwelt  in  and  around  He- 
bron (Gen.  xxiii,  2 ;  Josh,  xiv,  15 ;  xv,  3 ;  xxi,  1 1 ;  Judg. 
i,  10).  It  appears  still  earlier  to  have  been  called  3Iam- 
RE,  probably  from  the  name  of  Abraham's  Amoritish 
ally  (Gen.  xxiii,  19 ;  xxxv,  27 ;  comp.  xiv,  13,  28) :  but 
the  "oak  of  JMamre,"  where  the  patriarch  so  often  pitch- 
ed his  tent,  appears  to  have  been  not  in,  but  near  He- 
bron. (See  below.)  The  chief  interest  of  this  city 
arises  from  its  having  been  the  scene  of  some  of  the 
most  remarkable  events  in  the  lives  of  the  patriarchs. 
Sarah  died  at  Hebron,  and  Abraham  then  bought  from 
Ephron  the  Hittite  the  field  and  cave  of  Machpelah.  to 
serve  as  a  family  tomb  (Gen.  xxiii,  2-20).  The  cave  is 
still  there,  and  the  massive  walls  of  the  Haram  or 
mosque,  within  \vhich  it  lies,  form  the  most  remarkable 
object  in  the  whole  city.  The  ancient  city  lay  in  a  val- 
Isy,  and  the  two  remaining  pools,  one  of  which  at  least 
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existed  in  the  time  of  David,  sen-e,  with  other  circum- 
stances, to  identify  the  modern  -with  the  ancient  site 
(Gen.  xxxvii,  U;"2  Sam.  iv,  12).  Much  of  the  life- 
time of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  was  spent  in  this 
neighborhood,  where  tliey  were  aU  entombed,  and  it  was 
from  hence  that  the  patriarchal  family  departed  for 
Egypt  by  the  way  of  Beerslieba  (Gen.  xxxvii,  14 ;  xlvi, 
1)."  After  the  return  of  the  IsraeUtes,  the  city  was  taken 
by  Joshua  and  given  over  to  Caleb,  who  expelled  the 
Anakim  from  its  territories  (Josh,  x,  36,37;  xiv,  6-15; 
XV,  13-14 ;  Judg.  i,  20).  It  was  afterwards  made  one  of 
the  cities  of  refuge,  and  assigned  to  the  priests  and  Le- 
vites  (Josh,  xx,  7 ;  xxi,  11,  13).  David,  on  becoming 
kmg  of  Judah,  made  Hebron  his  royal  residence.  Here 
he  reigned  seven  years  and  a  half,  here  most  of  his  sons 
were  born,  and  here  he  was  anointed  king  over  all  Israel 
(1  Sam.  ii,  1-4, 11 ;  1  Kings  ii,  11 ;  2  Sam.  v,  1,3).  On 
this  extension  of  his  kingdom  Hebron  ceased  to  be  suffi- 
ciently central,  and  Jerusalem  then  became  the  metrop- 
olis. It  is  possible  that  this  step  excited  a  degree  of 
discontent  in  Hebron  which  afterwards  encouraged  Ab- 
salom to  raise  in  that  city  the  standard  of  rebellion 
against  his  father  (2  Kings  xv,  9, 10).  Hebron  was  one 
of  the  places  fortified  by  Rehoboam  (2  Chron.  xi,  10) ; 
and  after  the  exile,  the  Jews  who  returned  to  Palestine 
occupied  Hebron  and  the  surrounding  villages  (Nch.  xi, 
15).  Hebron  is  not  named  by  the  prophets,  nor  in  the 
New  Testament ;  but  we  leani  from  the  Apocrypha,  and 
from  Josephus,  that  it  came  into  the  power  of  the  Edom- 
ites,  who  had  taken  possession  of  the  south  of  Judah, 
and  Avas  recovered  from  them  by  Judas  Maccabasus  (1 
Mace.  V,  65 ;  Josephus,  A  nt.  xii,  8,  6).  During  the  great 
war,  Hebron  was  seized  by  the  rebel  Simon  Giorides,  but 
was  recaptured  and  burnt  by  Cerealis,  an  officer  of  Ves- 
pasian (Joseph.  War,  iv,  9 ;  vii,  9).  Josephus  describes 
the  tombs  of  the  patriarchs  as  existing  in  his  day ;  and 
both  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  and  all  subsequent  writers 
who  mention  Hebron  down  to  the  time  of  the  Crusades, 
syicak  of  the  place  chiefly  as  containing  these  sepulchres. 
In  the  course  of  time,  the  remarkable  structure  enclosing 
the  tombs  of  Abraham  and  the  other  patriarchs  was 
called  the  "  Castle  of  Abraham ;"  and  by  an  easy  transi- 
tion, this  name  came  to  be  applied  to  the  city  itself,  till 
in  the  time  of  the  Crusades  the  names  of  Hebron  and 
Castle  of  Abraham  were  used  interchangeably.  Hence, 
as  Abraham  is  also  distinguished  among  the  IMoslems  by 
the  appellation  of  el-K/niHl,  "the  Friend"  (of  God),  this 
latter  epithet  became,  among  them,  the  name  of  the 
city;  and  thej'  now  know  Hebron  only  as  el-KhidU 
(Eoljinson's  Researches,  ii,456).  Soon  after  the  Crusa- 
ders had  taken  Jerusalem,  Hebron  also  appears  to  have 
passed  into  their  hands,  and  in  1100  was  bestowed  as  a 
fief  upon  Gerhard  of  Avenues ;  but  two  years  after  it  is 
described  as  being  in  ruins  (Wilken,  Gesch.  der  Krenz.  ii, 
44;  Saewulf, /"f  7T/7?-iM.  p.  269).  In  1167  Hebron  was 
raised  to  the  rank  of  a  bishojiric  (Will.  Tyr.  xx,  8),  and 
the  title  of  bishop  of  Hebron  long  remained  in  the  Rom- 
ish Chiurch,  for  it  occurs  so  late  as  A.D.  1365.  But  it 
was  merely  nominal ;  for  after  the  capture  of  Jerusalem 
by  Saladin  in  11 87,  Hebron  also  reverted  to  the  Moslems, 
and  has  ever  since  remained  in  their  possession.  In  the 
modern  history  of  Hebron,  the  most  remarkable  circum- 
stance is  the  part  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  and 
district  took  in  the  rebeUion  of  1834,  and  the  heavy  ret- 
ribution which  it  brought  do\\n  upon  them.  Tliey  held 
out  to  the  last,  and  gave  battle  to  Ibrahim  Pasha  near 
Solomon's  Pools.  They  were  defeated,  but  retired  and 
intveiuhcd  tliemselves  in  Hebron,  which  Ibrahim  car- 
ried by  storm,  and  gave  over  to  sack  and  pillage.  The 
town  has  not  yet  recovered  from  the  blow  it  then  sus- 
tained. In  the  14th  century  )ii]grims  passed  from  Sinai 
to  Jerusalem  direct  through  the  desert  bj'  Beersheba 
and  Hebron.  In  the  following  centiuy  this  route  seems 
to  have  been  abandoned  for  that  by  Gaza ;  yet  the  pil- 
grims sometimes  took  Hebron  in  their  way,  or  visited  it 
from  Gaza.  The  travellers  of  that  period  describe  as 
existing  here  an  immense  charitable  establishment,  or 


hospital,  where  1200  loaves  of  bread,  besides  oil  and  oth- 
er condiments,  were  daily  distributed  to  all  comers,  with- 
out distinction  of  age  or  religion,  at  the  annual  expense 
of  20,000  ducats.  Hebron  continued  to  be  occasionally 
visited  by  European  travellers  down  to  the  latter  part 
of  the  17th  century,  but  from  that  time  till  the  present 
century  it  appears  to  have  been  little  frequented  by 
them.  The  principal  travellers  who  have  been  more  re- 
cently there  are  Seetzen,  Ali  Bey,  Irby  and  INIangles, 
Poujoidat,  Monro,  Stephens,  Paxton,  Lord  Lindsay,  Rus- 
segger,  Schubert,  Dr.  Robinson,  Dr.  Olin,  De  Saulcy, 
Stanley,  etc. 

The  town  of  Hebron  lies  low  on  the  sloping  sides  of  a 
narrow  vaUey  (of  Mamre),  surrounded  by  rocky  hills. 
This  is  thought  to  be  the  "  valley  of  Eshcol,"  whence 
the  Jewish  spies  got  the  great  bunch  of  grapes  (Numb, 
xiii,  23).  Its  sides  are  still  clothed  with  luxuriant  vine- 
yards, and  its  grapes  are  considered  the  finest  in  South- 
ern Palestine.  Groves  of  gray  olives,  and  some  other 
fruit-trees,  give  variety  to  the  scene.  The  valley  runs 
from  north  to  south ;  and  the  main  quarter  of  the  to\Aii, 
surmounted  by  the  lofty  walls  of  the  venerable  Ilai-am, 
lies  partly  on  the  eastern  slope  (Gen.  xxxvii,  14;  comp. 
xxiii,  19).  The  houses  are  all  of  stone,  solidly  built,  flat- 
roofed,  each  having  one  or  two  small  cupolas.  The  town 
has  no  walls.  The  streets  are  narrow,  seldom  more  than 
two  or  three  yards  in  width ;  the  pavement,  where  one 
exists,  is  rough  and  difficult.  The  shops  are  weU  fur- 
nished, better  indeed  than  those  of  towns  of  the  same 
class  in  Egjqit,  and  the  commodities  are  of  a  very  simi- 
lar description.  The  only  display  of  local  manufactures 
is  the  produce  of  the  glass-works,  for  which  the  place 
has  long  been  celebrated  in  these  parts.  Gates  are 
placed  not  only  at  the  entrance  of  the  city,  but  in  differ- 
ent ]3arts  of  the  inteiior,  and  are  closed  at  night  for  the 
better  preservation  of  order,  as  well  as  to  prevent  com- 
munication between  the  different  cjuarters. 

There  are  nine  mosques  in  Hebron,  none  of  which 
possess  any  architectural  or  other  interest,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  massive  structure  which  is  built  over  the 
tombs  of  the  patriarchs.  This  is  esteemed  by  the  Mos- 
lems one  of  their  holiest  places,  and  Christians  are  rig- 
orously excluded  from  it.  The  only  Europeans  who, 
until  a  late  period,  have  found  their  way  to  the  interior, 
were  Ali  Bey  and  Giovanni  Finati,  the  Italian  servant  of 
Mr.  Bankes.  The  best  account  of  it  is  that  furnished 
by  the  Rev.  V.  Monro,  Mho  states  that  "  the  mosque, 
which  covers  the  cave  of  INIachpelah,  and  contains  the 
patriarchal  tombs,  is  a  square  building,  with  Uttle  exter- 
nal decoration,  at  the  south  end  of  the  to;vn.  Behind  it 
is  a  small  cupola,  with  eight  or  ten  windows,  beneath 
which  is  the  tomb  of  Esau,  excluded  from  the  privilege 
of  Ij'ing  among  the  patriarchs.  Ascending  from  the 
street,  at  the  corner  of  the  mosque,  you  pass  through  an 
arched  way  by  a  flight  of  steps  to  a  wide  platform,  at 
the  end  of  which  is  another  short  ascent ;  to  the  left  ii 
the  court,  out  of  which,  to  the  left  again,  you  enter  the 
mosque.  The  dimensions  within  are  about  forty  paces 
by  twenty-five.  Immediately  on  the  right  of  the  door 
is  the  tomb  of  Sarah,  and  beyond  it  that  of  Abraham, 
having  a  passage  between  thcni  into  the  court.  Corre- 
sponding with  these,  on  the  ojiiidsite  side  of  the  mosque, 
are  those  of  Isaac  and  Kebckah,  and  behind  them  is  a 
recess  for  prayer,  and  a  pidpit.  These  tombs  resemble 
small  huts,  with  a  window  on  each  side  and  folding- 
doors  in  front,  the  lower  parts  of  which  are  of  wood, 
and  the  upper  of  iron  or  bronze  bars  plated.  Within 
each  of  these  is  an  imitation  of  the  sarcophagus  that 
lies  in  the  cave  below  the  mosque,  which  no  one  is  al- 
lowed to  enter.  Those  seen  above  resemble  coflSns  with 
pjTamidal  tops,  and  are  covered  with  green  silk,  lettered 
with  verses  from  the  Koran.  The  doors  of  these  tombs 
are  left  constantly  open ;  but  no  one  enters  those  of  the 
womcn^ — at  least  men  do  not.  In  the  mosque  is  a  balda- 
kin,  supported  by  four  columns,  over  an  octagonal  figure 
of  black  and  Avhite  marble  inlaid,  around  a  small  hole  in 
the  pavement,  through  which  a  chain  passes  from  the 
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top  of  the  cnnnpy  to  a  lamp  continually  hnrning  to  give 
light  in  the  cave  of  Machpelah,  Avhere  the  actual  sar- 
cophagi rest.  At  the  upper  end  of  tlie  court  is  the 
cliief  place  of  prayer ;  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
mosque  are  two  larger  tombs,  where  are  deposited  the 
bodies  of  Jacob  and  Leah"  {tiiimme)-'s  Jiamble,  i,  245). 
Tlie  cave  itself  he  does  not  describe,  nor  does  it  appear 
that  even  Moslems  are  admitted  to  it;  for  Ali  Bey  (a 
Spaniard  travelling  as  a  JMoslem)  does  not  even  mention 
tlie  cave  below  whUe  describing  the  shrines  of  the 
mosque.  John  Sanderson  (A.D.  IGOl)  expressly  says 
that  none  might  enter,  but  that  persons  might  view  it, 
as  far  as  the  lamp  allowed,  through  the  hole  at  the  top, 
iSIoslems  being  furnished  witli  more  light  for  the  jjur- 
jiDse  than  Jews.  At  an  earlier  period,  however,  when 
the  Holy  Land  was  in  the  power  of  the  Christians,  ac- 
cess was  not  denied;  and  Benjamin  of  Tiulela  says  that 
the  snrciijiliagi  above  gmund  were  shown  to  the  gener- 
ality of  pilgrims  as  wliat  they  desired  to  see;  but  if  a 
rich  Jew  offered  au  additional  fee,  "  an  iron  door  is  open- 
ed, which  dates  from  the  time  of  oiu"  forefathers  who 
rest  in  peace,  and,  with  a  burning  taper  in  his  hands, 
the  visitor  descends  into  a  first  cave,  which  is  empty, 
traverses  a  second  in  the  same  state,  and  at  last  reaches 
a  third,  which  contains  six  sepulchres,  those  of  Abra- 
ham, Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and  of  Sarah,  Eebekah,  and 
Leah,  one  opposite  the  other.  All  these  sepulchres  bear 
inscriptions,  the  letters  being  engraved ;  thus,  upon  that 
of  Aljraham :  '  This  is  the  sepulchre  of  our  father  Abra- 
ham, upon  whom  be  peace ;'  even  so  upon  that  of  Isaac 
and  all  the  other  sepulchres.  A  lamp  burns  in  the  cave 
and  upon  the  sepulchres  continually,  both  night  and 
day ;  ami  you  there  see  tubs  filled  Avith  the  bones  of  Is- 
raelites ;  for  it  is  a  custom  of  the  house  of  Israel  to  bring 
hitlicr  the  bones  and  relics  of  their  forefathers,  and  leave 
them  there,  unto  this  day"  (/tineran/,  i,  77 ;  ed.  Asher, 
Berlin,  1840).  The  identity  of  this  place  with  the  cave 
of  ilachpclah  is  one  of  the  few  local  traditions  in  Pales- 
tine which  even  Dr.  Robinson  suffers  to  pass  without 
dispute,  and  maj^  therefore  be  taken  for  granted.  M. 
Pierotti,  an  engineer  to  the  pasha  of  Jerusalem,  has 
lately  had  an  opportunity  of  leisurely  examining  the 
building ;  and  in  the  spring  of  the  year  18(52  the  prince 
of  "\A^ales  and  his  suite  were  allowed  to  visit  the  inte- 
rior, of  which  a  description  is  given  in  App.  ii  to  Stan- 
ley's Lectures  on  the  Jeioish  Church,  pt.  i :  "  We  reached 
the  south-eastern  corner  of  the  massive  wall  of  inclosure. 
.  .  .  Up  the  steep  flight  of  the  exterior  staircase,  gazing 
close  at  hand  on  the  polished  surface  of  the  wall,  amply 
justifying  Josephus's  account  of  the  marble-like  appear- 
ance of  the  huge  stones  which  compose  it,  we  rapidly 
mounted.  At  the  head  of  the  staircase,  which  by  its 
long  ascent  showed  that  the  platform  of  the  mosque  was 
on  the  uppermost  slope  of  the  hill,  and  therefore  above 
the  level  where,  if  anywhere,  the  sacred  cave  woidd  be 
found,  a  sharp  turn  at  once  brought  us  within  the  pre- 
cincts, and  revealed  to  us  for  the  first  time  the  wall  from 
the  inside.  .  .  .  AVe  passed  at  once  through  an  open 
court  into  tlie  mosque.  With  regard  to  the  building 
itself,  two  points  at  once  became  apparent.  First,  it 
■was  clear  that  it  had  been  originally  a  Byzantine  church. 
To  any  one  acquainted  with  the  cathedral  of  St.  Sophia 
at  Constantinople,  and  with  the  monastic  churches  of 
Mount  Athos,  this  is  evident  from  the  double  narthex, 
or  portico,  and  from  the  four  pillars  of  the  nave.  Sec- 
ondly, it  was  clear  that  it  had  been  converted  at  a  much 
later  period  into  a  moscpie.  ...  I  now  proceed  to  de- 
scribe the  tombs  of  the  patriarchs,  premising  always 
that  these  tombs,  like  all  those  in  iMussulman  mosques, 
and,  indeed,  like  most  tombs  in  Christian  churches,  do 
not  profess  to  be  the  actual  places  of  sepidture,  but  are 
merely  monuments  or  cenotaphs  in  honor  of  the  dead 
who  lie  beneath.  Each  is  inclosed  with  a  separate 
chapel  or  shrine,  closed  with  gates  or  railings  similar  to 
those  which  surround  or  enclose  the  special  chapels  or 
royal  tombs  in  Westminster  Abbey.  The  first  two  of 
these  shrines  or  chapels  are  contained  in  the  inner  por- 


tico, or  narthex,  before  the  entrance  into  the  actual 
building  of  the  mosque.  In  the  recess  on  the  right  is 
the  shrine  of  Abraham,  in  tlie  recess  on  the  left  tiiat  of 
Sarah,  each  guarded  by  silver  gates.  The  shrine  of 
Sarah  we  were  requested  not  to  enter,  as  being  that  of  a 
woman.  A  pall  lay  over  it.  The  shrine  of  Abraham, 
after  a  momentary  liesitation,  was  thrown  open.  The 
chamber  is  cased  in  marble.  The  so-caUed  tomb  con- 
sists of  a  cofiin-hke  structure,  about  six  feet  high,  built 
up  of  plastered  stone  or  marble,  and  hung  witli  three 
carpets  —  green  embroidered  with  gold.  Within  the 
area  of  the  church  or  mosque  were  shown  the  tombs  of 
Isaac  and  Rebekah.  They  are  placed  under  separate 
chapels,  in  the  AvaUs  of  which  are  windows,  and  of  which 
the  gates  are  grated,  not  with  silver,  but  iron  bars. 
Their  situation,  planted  as  they  are  in  the  body  of  the 
mosque,  may  indicate  their  Christian  origin.  In  almost 
all  Mussulman  sanctuaries,  the  tombs  of  distinguislied 
persons  are  placed,  not  in  the  centre  of  the  building,  but 
in  the  corners.  To  Rebekah's  tomb  the  same  decorous 
rule  of  the  exclusion  of  male  visitors  naturally  applied 
as  in  the  case  of  Sarah's.  But  on  requesting  to  see  the 
tomb  of  Isaac,  we  were  entreated  not  to  enter.  .  .  .  The 
chapel,  in  fact,  contains  nothing  of  interest ;  but  I  men- 
tion this  story  both  for  the  sake  of  the  singidar  senti- 
ment which  it  expresses,  and  also  because  it  well  illus- 
trates the  peculiar  feeUng  which  has  tended  to  preserve 
the  sanctity  of  the  place — an  awe,  amounting  to  terror, 
of  the  great  personages  v.dio  lay  beneath,  and  who 
woidd,  it  was  supposed,  be  sensitive  to  any  disrespect 
shown  to  their  graves,  and  revenge  it  accordingly.  The 
shrines  of  Jacob  and  Leah  were  sho\\ni  in  recesses,  cor- 
respondmg  to  those  of  Abraham  and  Sarah,  but  in  a 
separate  cloister  opposite  the  entrance  of  the  mosque. 
.  .  .  It  will  be  seen  that  up  to  this  point  no  mention 
has  been  made  of  the  subject  of  the  greatest  interest, 
namely,  the  sacred  cave  itself,  in  which  one  at  least  of 
the  patriarchal  family  may  possibly  still  repose  intact — 
the  embalmed  body  of  Jacob.  It  may  well  be  siipi^osed 
that  to  this  object  our  inquiries  throughout  were  direct- 
ed. One  indication  alone  of  the  cavern  beneath  was 
visible.  In  the  interior  of  the  mosque,  at  the  corner  of 
the  shrine  of  Abraham,  -was  a  small  circidar  hole,  about 
eight  inches  across,  of  which  one  foot  above  the  pave- 
ment was  built  of  strong  masonrj',  but  of  which  the 
lower  part,  as  far  as  v;e  coidd  see  and  feel,  was  of  the 
living  rock.  This  cavity  appeared  to  open  mto  a  dark 
space  beneath,  and  that  space  (which  the  guardians  of 
the  mosque  believed  to  extend  under  the  whole  plat- 
form) can  hardly  be  anything  else  than  the  ancient  cav- 
ern of  IMachpelah.  This  was  the  only  aperture  which 
the  guarcUans  recognised.  Once,  they  said,  2500  years 
ago,  a  servant  of  a  great  king  had  penetrated  through 
some  other  entrance.  He  descended  in  full  possession 
of  his  faculties  and  of  remarkable  corpidence ;  he  return- 
ed bUnd,  deaf,  withered,  and  crippled.  Since  then  the 
entrance  was  closed,  and  this  aperture  alone  was  left, 
partly  for  the  sake  of  suffering  the  holy  air  of  the  cave 
to  escape  into  the  mosque,  and  be  scented  by  the  faith- 
fid;  partly  for  the  sake  of  allowing  a  lamp  to  be  let 
down  by  a  chain,  which  we  saw  suspended  at  the  mouth, 
to  burn  upon  the  sacred  cave.  We  asked  whether  it 
coidd  not  be  Ughted  now.  '  Xo,'  they  said ;  '  the  sauit 
likes  to  have  a  lamp  at  night,  but  not  in  the  full  day- 
light.' With  that  glimpse  into  the  dark  void  we  and 
the  world  without  must  for  the  present  be  .satisfied. 
Whether  any  other  entrance  is  known  to  the  :Miissid- 
mans  themselves  must  be  a  matter  of  doubt.  The  orig- 
inal entrance  to  the  cave  if  it  is  now  to  he  found  at  all, 
must  probably  be  on  the  southern  face  of  the  hiU,  be- 
tween the  mosque  and  the  gallerj'  containing  the  shrine 
of  Joseph,  and  entu-ely  obstructed  by  the  ancient  Jew- 
ish waU,  probably  built  across  it  for  this  verj'  piupose." 
This  accomit  is  somewhat  at  variance  -(dth  the  results 
of  the  researches  of  M.  Pierotti,  who  states,  in  a  letter  to 
the  London  Times,  April  30, 1862,  "The  true  entrance  to 
the  patriarchs'  tomb  is  to  be  seen  close  to  the  v.-estem 
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wall  of  the  enclosure,  and  near  the  north-west  comer ;  it 
is  guarded  by  a  very  thick  iron  railing,  and  I  was  not 
allowed  to  go  near  it.  I  observed  that  the  Mussulmans 
themselves  did  not  go  very  near  it.  In  the  court  oppo- 
site the  entrance-gate  of  the  mosque  there  is  an  open- 
ing, through  which  I  was  allowed  to  go  down  for  three 
steps,  and  I  was  able  to  ascertain  by  sight  and  touch 
that  the  rock  exists  there,  and  to  conclude  it  to  be  about 
live  feet  thick.  From  the  short  observations  I  coidd 
make  during  vr.y  brief  descent,  as  also  from  the  consid- 
eration of  the  east  wall  of  the  mosque,  and  the  little  in- 
formation I  extracted  from  the  chief  santon,  ^vho  jeal- 
ously guards  the  sanctuary,  I  consider  that  a  part  of  the 
grotto  exists  under  the  mosque,  and  that  the  other  part 
is  under  the  coiu-t,  but  at  a  lower  level  than  that  lying 
under  the  mosque."     See  JMachpelait. 

The  court  in  which  the  mosque  stands  is  surrounded 
by  an  extensive  and  lofty  wall,  formed  of  large  stones, 
and  strengthened  by  square  buttresses.  This  wall  is  the 
greatest  antiquity  in  Hebron,  and  even  Dr.  Robinson 
supposes  that  it  may  be  substantially  the  same  which  is 
mentioned  by  Josephus  {Ant.  i,  14;  Wcu;  iv,  9,  7),  and 
by  Eusebius  and  Jerome  (Ommast.  s.  v.  Arboch),  as  the 
sepulchre  of  Abraham.  A  common  Moslem  tomb  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Hebron  passes  as  the  tomb  of  Abner. 
He  was  certainly  interred  in  this  city  (2  Sam.  iii,  32) ; 
and  the  head  of  Ishbosheth,  after  his  assassination,  was 
deposited  in  the  same  sepulchre  (2  Sam.  iv.  12);  but 
there  is  slight  evidence  in  favor  of  the  tradition  which 
professes  to  point  out  this  locality  to  the  modern  travel- 
ler. Besides  this  venerable  Avail,  there  is  nothing  at 
Hebron  bearing  the  stamp  of  antiquity  save  two  reser- 
voirs for  rain-water  outside  the  to^vn.  One  of  these  is 
just  without  the  southern  gate,  in  the  bottom  of  the  val- 
ley. It  is  a  large  basin  133  feet  square,  and  21  feet  8 
inches  deep.  It  is  built  of  hewn  limestone  of  very  solid 
workmanship,  and  obviously  of  ancient  date.  The  depth 
of  water  of  course  varies  at  different  times  of  the  year : 
in  May  it  is  14  feet.  The  descent  is  by  flights  of  steps 
at  the  four  corners,  by  which  the  water  is  brought  up  in 
vessels  and  skins,  and  poured  out  into  troughs  for  the 
flocks,  or  carried  away  for  domestic  uses.  Just  at  the 
north  end  of  the  main  part  of  the  town  is  another  and 
smaller  pool,  also  occupying  the  bed  of  the  vallej',  and 
measuring  85  feet  bj'  55,  with  a  depth  of  18i  feet,  con- 
taining (in  May)  7  feet  of  water.  These  cistems,  which 
are  connected  with  no  perennial  springs,  and  which  are 
filled  only  by  the  rains,  seem  (at  least  in  summer)  to  be 
the  main  dependence  of  the  inhabitants  for  water,  al- 
though that  of  the  larger  pool  is  neither  clear  nor  clean. 
As  these  pools  are  doubtless  of  high  antiquitj',  one  of 
them  is  in  all  likelihood  the  "pool  of  Hebron"  over 
which  David  hanged  up  the  assassins  of  Ishbosheth  (2 
Sam.  iv,  12). 

The  present  popidation  of  Hebron  has  not  been  clear- 
ly ascertained,  but  is  probably  about  5000.  Most  of  the 
inhabitants  are  IMoslems,  of  fierce  and  intolerant  char- 
acter. There  arc  no  resident  Christians.  The  Jews 
amount  to  about  50  families,  mostly  natives  of  different 
countries  of  Europe,  who  have  emigrated  to  this  place 
for  the  purpose  of  having  their  bones  laid  near  the  sep- 
idchres  of  their  illustrious  ancestors.  They  have  two 
sj'nagogues  and  several  schools.  As  usual,  they  have  a 
quarter  of  the  city  to  themselves,  where  the  streets  are 
narrow  and  filthy,  and  the  houses  mean.  In  a  few  in- 
stances, however,  they  are  in  tolerable  repair,  and  white- 
washed. 

The  environs  of  Hebron  are  very  fertile.  Vineyards 
and  plantations  of  fruit-trees,  chiefly  olive-trees,  cover 
the  vallej^s  and  arable  grounds ;  while  the  tops  and  sides 
of  the  hills,  although  stony,  are  covered  with  rich  pas- 
tures, which  support  a  great  number  of  cattle,  sheep, 
and  goats,  constitutmg  an  important  branch  of  the  in- 
dustry and  wealth  of  Hebron.  Tlie  hill-coimtrj'  of  Ju- 
dah,  of  which  it  is  the  capital,  is  indeed  highly  produc- 
tive, and  under  a  paternal  government  would  l)e  capa- 
ble of  sustaining  a  large  population.     That  it  did  so 


once  is  manifest  from  the  great  number  and  extent  of 
ridned  terraces  and  dilapidated  towns.  It  is  at  present 
abandoned,  and  cidtivation  ceases  at  the  distance  of  two 
miles  north  of  the  town.  The  hiUs  then  become  cov- 
ered with  prickly  and  other  stunted  trees,  which  furnish 
Bethlehem  and  other  villages  with  wood.  About  a  mile 
from  the  town,  up  the  valley,  is  one  of  the  largest  oak- 
trees  in  Palestine.  It  stands  quite  alone  in  the  midst 
of  the  vineyards.  It  is  23  feet  in  girth,  and  its  branches 
cover  a  space  90  feet  in  diameter.  This,  say  some,  is 
the  very  tree  beneath  which  Abraham  pitched  his  tent ; 
but,  hoAvever  this  may  be,  it  still  bears  the  name  of  the 
patriarch  (Porter's  Handbook,  p.  G7  sq.).— Kitto ;  Smith ; 
Fairbairn. 

2.  The  third  son  of  Kohath  the  Levite,  and  hence 
the  uncle  of  Moses  (Exod.  vi,  18 ;  1  Chron.  vi,  2, 18 ;  xv, 
9;  xxiii,  12, 19).  B.C.  ante  1738.  His  descendants  are 
called  Hebronites  (Numb,  iii,  27,  etc.). 

3.  A  son  of  INIareshah,  and  apparently  grandson  of 
Caleb  of  Judah  (1  Chron.  ii,  42, 43).     B.C.  post  1612. 

4.  (Heb.  Ehron',  "iia",  prob.  for  'ii:;?,  Ahdon,  as 
many  IMSS.  read ;  Sept.  'E)?po>r ,  Vulg.  A  bran.)  A  town 
on  the  northern  border  of  Asher  (Josh,  xix,  28) ;  pos- 
sibly the  same  (Keil,  Comment,  in  loc.)  elsewhere  (Josh. 
xxi,  30)  called  Abdon  (q.v.). 

He'bronite  (Ileb.  Chebroni',  ''ai^^H,  Sept.  Xf/3pwj/ 
and  \f/-}pw)/,  Yulg.  Ifchronito'^,  a  designation  of  the  de- 
scendants of  Hebron,  the  third  son  of  Kohath,  who  was 
the  second  son  of  Levi,  the  younger  brother  of  Amram, 
father  of  Moses  and  Aaron  (Exod.  vi,  18 ;  Numb,  iii,  19 ; 
1  Chron.  vi,  2, 18 ;  xxiii,  12).  The  immediate  children 
of  Hebron  are  not  mentioned  by  name  (comp.  Exod.  vi, 
21,  22),  but  he  was  the  founder  of  a  "family"  {mishpa- 
chali)  of  Hebronites  (Numb,  iii,  27 ;  xxvi,  58;  1  Chron. 
xxvi,  23, 30, 31)  or  Bene-Hebron  (1  Chron.  xv,  9;  xxiii, 
19),  who  are  often  mentioned  in  the  enumerations  of  the 
Levites  in  the  passages  above  cited.  Jeriah  was  the 
head  of  the  family  in  the  time  of  David  (I  Chron.  xxiii, 
19;  xxvi,  81 ;  xxiv,  23 :  in  the  last  of  these  passages 
the  name  of  Hebron  does  not  now  exist  in  the  IIcItcw, 
but  has  been  supplied  in  the  A.  V.  from  the  other  lists). 
In  the  last  year  of  David's  reign  we  find  them  settled  at 
Jazer,  in  Gilead  (a  jjlace  not  elsewhere  named  as  a  Le- 
vitical  city),  "  mighty  men  of  valor"  (b'^'n  "^rS),  2700  in 
number,  who  were  superintendents  for  the  king  over  the 
two  and  a  half  tribes  in  regard  to  all  matters  sacred  and 
secular  (1  Chron.  xxvi,  31,32).  At  the  same  time  1700 
of  the  family  under  Hashabiah  held  the  same  oifice  on 
the  west  of  Jordan  (vcr.  30). — Smith. 

Heckevrelder,  John  Gottlieb  Ernestus,  a  dis- 
tinguished Moravian  missionary  among  tlic  Indians  of 
North  America,  bom  at  Bedford,  England,  ^Nlar.  12,  1743, 
where  his  father,  who  had  fled  from  IMoravia  for  the 
sake  of  religious  liberty,  was  engaged  in  the  service  of 
the  Church.  On  the  2d  of  April,  1754,  young  Ilecke- 
welder  came  to  America  with  his  parents.  At  the  age 
of  nineteen  years  (17(32)  he  accompanied  Christian  Fred- 
erick Post,  an  Indian  teacher  and  colonial  agent,  to 
the  Tuscarawas  Valley,  in  Ohio,  where  they  attemi)ted 
to  establish  a  mission  among  the  natives.  This  enter- 
prise proving  a  failure,  Heckeweldcr  labored  for  some 
time  as  the  assistant  of  David  Zeisberger,  on  the  Sus- 
quehanna. In  the  spring  of  1771  he  joined  this  illus- 
trious evangelist  at  Friedenstadt,  on  the  Beaver  Creek, 
Pa.,  and  for  the  next  fifteen  years  shared  all  the  hard- 
ships, sufferings,  and  triumphs  of  the  Indian  mission,  at 
its  various  stations  in  Ohio  and  Michigan.  See  Zeis- 
berger, David.  In  the  com-se  of  this  period  he  mar- 
ried Miss  Sarah  Ohneberg  (July  4, 1780),  at  Salem,  Ohio, 
which  was  probably  the  first  wedding  ever  solemnized 
in  that  state.  Having  severed  his  connection  with  the 
mission  (October,  1786)  on  account  of  his  wife's  feeble 
health,  he  was  appointed  (1788)  agent  of  the  "  Society 
of  the  United  Brethren  for  propagating  the  Gospel 
among  the  Heathen"  [see  Ettwein,  John],  and  made 
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repeated  but  unsuccessful  attempts,  in  consequence  of 
the  Indian  War,  to  survey  a  tract  of  land  in  the  Tusca- 
rawas Valley,  granted  to  the  Christian  Indians  by  Con- 
gress as  an  indemnification  for  their  losses  in  the  Revo- 
lution. In  1792  and  1793  he  was  twice  appointed  as- 
sistant peace  commissioner  by  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment, and  was  active  in  aiding  the  other  commission- 
ers to  bring  about  a  pacification.  These  humane  efforts, 
however,  proved  abortive,  and  the  war  continued,  end- 
ing in  the  total  defeat  of  the  Western  tribes.  In  1801 
he  settled  at  Gnadenhiitten,  Ohio,  and  devoted  himself 
to  the  duties  of  his  agency  until  1810,  when  he  resigned. 
The  rest  of  his  life  he  spent  at  Bethlehem  in  literary  la- 
bors, producing  two  works,  namely,  .1  n  A  ccotint  of  the 
Histonj,  Maimers,  and  Customs  of  the.  Indian  Xations 
tvhn  once  inhabited  Pennsijlvunia  and  the  neighhorinr/ 
Stales  (Plilladelphia,  1818;  transl.  into  French  by  Du- 
ponceau,  Paris,  1822,  8vo) ;  and  A  Narrative  of  the  Misr 
sion  of  the  United  Brethren  among  the  Delaware  andMo- 
hegan  Indians  (Philadelphia,  1820).  He  died  January 
31,  1823.  General  Cass  criticised  his  writings  in  the 
North  Am?r.  Review,  vol.  xxvi.  See  also  Rondthaler, 
Life  of  Ileckewelder  (Phila.  1817. 12mo).     (E.  de  S.) 

Hedding,  Elijaif,  D.D.,  a  bishop  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  born  at  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y.,  June 
7, 1780.  Trained  religiously  by  a  pious  mother,  he  was 
converted  on  the  Vergennes  Circuit,  Vermont,  in  1798, 
and  in  1800  was  licensed  to  preach.  His  early  labors 
in  the  itinerant  ministry  were  fidl  of  toil  and  privation, 
and  he  often  met  with  fierce  persecution ;  but  powerful 
revivals  followed  his  ministry,  especially  in  Vermont  and 
New  Hampshire.  On  the  16th  of  June,  1801,  he  was 
admitted  on  trial  in  the  New  York  Annual  Conference, 
and  appointed  to  Plattsburg  Circuit;  in  1802  to  Fletcher; 
in  1803  to  Bridgewater  Circuit,  New  Hampshire ;  after 
which  his  work  as  a  preacher  lay  wholly  in  New  Eng- 
land. In  1807  he  was  made  presiding  elder  of  the  New 
Hampshire  District.  The  country  was  mountainous, 
newly  settled,  and  poor ;  and  Jlr.  Hedding's  whole  re- 
ceipts for  the  first  year  were  $-1  25,  besides  his  travelling 
expenses.  In  1808  he  was  elected  a  delegate  to  the 
General  Conference  held  at  Baltimore.  A  plan  for  a 
"  delegated"  General  Conference  was  discussed  by  this 
body,  and  at  first  rejected;  a  rupture  seemed  immi- 
nent, but  a  reconsideration  was  brought  about,  largely 
througli  Hedding's  influence,  and  the  plan  Avas  finally 
adopted.  In  1809  he  was  appointed  to  the  New  Lon- 
don District,  and  in  1810  he  married.  In  the  ten 
years,  before  his  marriage  he  travelled  3000  miles  a  j-ear, 
and  preacheil  nearly  every  day.  His  pay  for  this  time 
avfrau,-,'!  v  i't  per  annum.  "The  circuits  were  large, 
(ittiu  r,  i|uiriiig  three  to  five  hundred  miles  to  complete 
one  mini,  and  this  round  was  completed  in  from  two  to 
six  Avceks,  during  which  a  sermon  was  to  be  preached 
and  a  class  met  daily;  and  often  three  sermons  and 
three  classes  to  be  attended  on  the  Sabbath.  The  joiu-- 
neys,  too,  were  performed  ...  on  horseback,  through 
rough  and  miry  ways,  and  through  wildernesses  where 
no  road  as  yet  had  been  cast  up.  Rivers  and  swamps 
were  to  be  forded.  Nor  coidd  the  journey  be  delayed. 
On,  o'.i,  must  the  itinerant  press  his  way,  through  the 
drenching  rains  of  summer,  the  chilling  sleet  of  spring 
or  autumn,  and  the  driving  blasts  or  piercing  cold  of 
winter ;  and  often  amid  perils,  weariness,  hunger,  and  al- 
most nakedness,  carrying  the  Bread  of  Life  to  the  lost 
and  perishing.  And  then,  when  the  day  of  toil  was  end- 
ed, in  the  creviced  hut  of  the  frontier  settler,  the  wearj- 
itinerant,  among  those  of  kindred  hearts  and  sympathies, 
found  a  cordial  though  humble  place  of  repose."  .... 
"For  twenty-four  years  before  his  election  to  the  epis- 
copacy he  received  his  annual  appointments  at  Confer- 
ence, and  prosecuted  the  duties  assigned  him  on  circuits, 
and  stations,  and  presiding  elders'  districts.  The  fields 
of  his  labor  lay,  after  the  first  few  years,  wholly  in  the 
New-England  States;  and  when  the  New-England  Con- 
ference was  separated  from  New  York,  he  became  iden- 
tified with  that  work.     In  the  introduction  and  estab- 


lishment of  iNfethodism  in  New  England— itself  one  of 
the  most  romantic,  as  it  is  perhaps  the  best  recorded 
portion  of  :Methodist  historj'— he  was  an  active  and  most 
efficient  agent,  and  in  its  stirring  scenes  and  ftjrlorn  but 
heroic  labors  he  spent  the  flower  of  his  manhood ;  and 
upon  it,  no  doubt,  he  left  the  impress  of  liis  own  great 
spirit,  which  remains  his  noblest  and  most  endiu-ing 
monument."  From  1808  to  182-i  he  was  a  delegate  to 
every  General  Conference,  and  was  always  eminent  in 
influence  and  power  at  the  sessions  of  that  body.  In 
the  "  Presiding  Elder  Question"  at  the  Conferences  of 
1820  and  1824,  he  stood  with  those  who  favored  the 
election  of  presiding  elders  by  the  Conferences ;  but  his 
zeal  in  the  cause  never  degenerated  into  rashness,  or  be- 
came liable  to  the  charge  of  disloyalfj'.  In  1824  he  was 
elected  bishop.  He  accepted  the  office  with  great  reluc- 
tance, and  filled  it  with  the  most  distinguished  ability 
and  acceptance  for  26  j'ears.  "In  the  exercise  of  the  epis"- 
copal  functions  he  developed  rare  qualifications  as  a  pre- 
siding officer,  and  especially  as  an  expounder  of  ecclesi- 
astical law.  The  soundness  of  his  ^-iews  upon  the  doc- 
trines and  discijjline  of  the  Chiu-ch  was  so  fidly  and  so 
universally  conceded,  that  in  the  end  he  became  almost 
an  oracle  in  these  respects,  and  his  opinions  ai-e  regarded 
with  profound  veneration.  As  a  theologian  and  divine, 
his  views  were  comprehensive,  logical,  and  well  matured. 
Not  only  had  they  been  elaborated  with  great  care,  but 
the  analysis  was  very  distinct ;  and  the  successive  steps 
were  not  only  clearly  defined  in  the  original  analysis, 
but  distinct  even  in  the  minutite  of  their  detail.  His 
discourses  were  after  the  same  pattern — an  example  of 
neatness,  order,  perspicuity,  and  completeness.  From 
the  year  1844,  age  and  increasing  infirmities  compelled 
him  to  seek  relief  from  the  heavy  burden  of  labor  he 
had  previouslj'  preformed,  and  his  visits  to  the  Annual 
Conferences  became  less  frequent.  Yet  his  labors  and 
responsibilities  were  stiU  very  great.  He  was  almost 
incessantly  sought  unto  by  ministers  in  almost  every 
part  of  the  United  States  for  counsel  and  assistance,  and 
for  information  upon  points  of  ecclesiastical  law  and  in  the 
administration  of  discipline."  In  1850  he  had  a  severe 
attack  of  acute  disease,  but  he  partially  recovered,  and 
lingered,  after  suffering  severely,  until  the  9th  of  April, 
1852,  when  he  died  in  peace  and  triumph  at  liis  home  in 
Poughkeepsie.  His  intellect  suffered  neither  weakness 
nor  obscuration  to  the  last.  "About  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  a  change  took  place  betokening  the  near  ap- 
proach of  death.  Early  in  the  morning  his  sufferings 
were  great ;  his  extremities  were  cold,  and  his  death  ag- 
ony was  upon  him;  but  his  uitellectual  powers — con- 
sciousness, perception,  memorj',  reason,  were  unaffected. 
Several  Christian  friends  Avitnessed  his  dying  struggles, 
and  the  glorious  triumph  of  his  abiding  faith.  The  Rev. 
M.  Richardson  came  in,  and  inquired  whether  his  pros- 
pect was  clear ;  he  replied  with  great  emphasis,  '  Oh 
yes,  yes,  yes  !  I  have  been  wonderfully  sustained  of 
late,  beyond  the  usual  degree.'  After  a  pause,  he  add- 
ed, '/  trust  in  Christ,  and  he  does  not  disappoint  me.  I 
feel  him,  I  enjoy  him,  and  I  look  forward  to  an  inherit- 
ance in  his  kingdom.'' ''  A  full  account  of  the  labors  of 
this  great  and  good  man  will  be  found  ui  the  Life  and 
Times  of  the  Rev.  E.  Hedding,  D.D.,  by  D.  W.  Clark,  D.D. 
(New  York,  1855,  8vo;  reviewed  by  Dr.  Curry  in  the 
Methodist  Quarterly,  Oct.  1855) ;  see  also  Stevens,  I/is- 
tory  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church;  Sprague,  J;;- 
luils,  vii.  354 ;  North  A  merican  Revietv,  Ixxxii,  349. 

Hedge,  the  rendering  m  the  A,  V.  (besides  deri\-.-.- 
tives  from  ~^D  or  "=0,  rendered  as  a  verb),  1,  of  three 
words  from  the  same  root  ("inS),  which,  as  well  as  their 
Greek  equivalent  (^pay//d(,),  denotes  simply  that  which 
surrounds  or  encloses,  whether  it  be  a  stone  wall  ("''^3, 
ge'der,  Prov.  xxiv,  31 ;  Ezek.  xlii,  10)  or  a  fence  of  other 
materials.  ^.'15,  guder',  and  ln'^'15,  gederah',  are  used 
of  the  hedge  of  a  vineyard  (Numb,  xxii,  24 ;  Psa.  Lxxxix, 
40 ;  1  Chron.  iv,  23) ;  and  the  latter  is  employed  to  de- 
scribe the  wide  walls  of  stone,  or  fences  of  thorn,  which 
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served  as  a  shelter  for  sheep  in  winter  and  summer 
(Numb,  xxxii,  1(5).  The  stone  walls  which  surround 
the  sheepfolds  of  modern  Palestine  are  frequently  crown- 
ed with  sharp  thorns  (Thomson,  Land  and  Book;  i,  299), 
a  custom  at  least  as  ancient  as  the  time  of  Homer  (^Od. 
xiv,  10),  when  a  kind  of  pricldy  pear  (axtpcos)  was 
used  for  that  purpose,  as  weU  as  for  the  fences  of  corn- 
fields at  a  later  period  (Arist.  Eccl  355).  In  order  to 
protect  the  vineyards  from  the  ravages  of  wild  beasts 
(Psa.  Ixxx,  12),  it  was  customary  to  surround  them  with 
a  wall  of  loose  stones  or  mud  (Matt,  xxi,  33 ;  Mark  xii, 
1),  which  was  a  favorite  haunt  of  serpents  (Eccles.  x,  8), 
and  a  retreat  for  locusts  from  the  cold  (Nah.  iii,  17). 
Such  walls  are  described  by  INIaundrell  as  surrounding 
the  gardens  of  Damascus.  "  They  are  built  of  great 
pieces  of  earth,  made  in  the  fashion  of  brick  and  hard- 
ened in  the  sun.  In  their  dimensions  they  are  each 
two  yards  long  and  somewhat  more  tlian  one  broad,  and 
half  "a  yard  thick.  Two  rows  of  these,  placed  one  upon 
another,  make  a  cheap,  expeditious,  and,  in  this  dry 
countr^y,  a  doable  wall"  {Early  Travels  in  Pal.  p.  48/). 
A  wall"  or  fence  of  this  kind  is  clearly  distinguished  in 
Isa.  V,  5  from  the  tangled  hedge,  2,  n^Vjp,  mestikah' 
(ITID^D'Q,  Mic.  vii,  4),  which  wns  planted  as  an  addition- 
al safeguard  to  the  vineyard  (comp.  Ecclus.  xxviii,  24), 
and  was  composed  of  the  thorny  shrubs  with  which 
Palestine  abounds.  The  prickly  pear,  a  species  of  cac- 
tus, so  frequently  employed  for  this  purpose  in  the  East 
at  present,  is  believed  to  be  of  comparatively  modern  in- 
troduction. The  aptness  of  the  comparison  of  a  tangled 
hedge  of  thorn  to  the  difRculties  which  a  slothful  man 
conjures  up  as  an  excuse  for  his  inactivity  will  at  once 
be  recognised  (Prov.  xv,  19;  comp.  IIos.  ii,  C).  The 
narrow  paths  between  the  hedges  of  the  vineyards  and 
gardens,  "  with  a  fence  on  this  side  and  a  fence  on  that 
side"  (Numb,  xxii,  24),  are  dLsliiiguished  from  the 
"  highways,"  or  more  frequented  tracks,  in  Luke  xiv,  23 
(Hackett,  Illustra.  of  Scripture,  p.  1G6 ;  Trench,  On  the 
Parables,  p.  193).— Smith,  s.  v. 

Hedge,  Levi,  LL.D.,  a  professor  in  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, was  born  in  1777  at  Hardwick,  Mass.  He  grad- 
uated at  Harvard  University  in  1792.  "  His  whole  life, 
from  his  childhood,  may  be  said  to  have  been  connected 
with  the  University.  In  1795  he  was  appointed  tutor, 
and  subsequently  received  the  appointment  of  perma- 
nent tutor;  in  1810  he  was  made  college  professor  of 
logic  and  metaphysics ;  and  in  1827  he  was  transferred 
to  the  Alford  professorship  of  natural  religion,  moral 
philosophy,  and  civil  polity.  In  1830  he  was  compelled 
by  an  attack  of  paralysis  to  resign  his  position.  He 
died  Jan.  3,  1844.  He  is  remembered  by  many  pupils 
as  a  faithfid  instructor  and  kind  friend."  He  published 
a"  System  of  Logic"  (1818, 18mo), which  passed  tlirough 
several  editions,  and  has  been  translated  into  German. 
He  was  the  father  of  Dr.  F.  H.  Hedge,  an  eminent  Uni- 
tarian minister. — Christian  Examiner,  xxxvi,  299. 

Hedio,  Gaspar  or  Caspar,  one  of  the  early  Ger- 
man Reformers,  was  born  at  Ettlingen,  Baden,  in  1494. 
He  studied  theology  at  Freiburg  and  Basle,  where  in 
1519  he  sustained,  in  presence  of  Capito,  the  theses  af- 
terwards printed  under  the  title  Conclusiones  ex  Ecan- 
gelica  Scriptura  ef  veteri  utriusqiie  lingum  theologia  niu- 
ttiatas  disp.  Caspar  Hedio  (1519,  fol.).  They  are  24  in 
number,  treating  on  the  attributes  of  God  and  predesti- 
nation, and  evince  a  decided  tendency  towards  the  Ref- 
ormation. In  1520  he  began  to  correspond  with  Lu- 
ther and  Zwingle;  in  the  same  year  he  was  called  to 
IMentz  on  the  recommendation  of  Capito,  and  was  made 
court  preacher  and  vicar  to  the  archbishop.  He  resign- 
ed his  offices  in  1523,  and  retired  to  Strasburg.  The 
chapter  of  that  city  offered  him  the  pidpit  of  the  cathe- 
dral, but  the  bishop  refused  to  confirm  the  offer  until 
Hedio  had  promised  to  confine  himself  to  preaching  the 
Word  of  God.  His  preaching  was  very  popidar,  because 
it  was  simple  and  Biblical.  He  was  naturally  timid, 
and  incapable  of  taking  a  leading  part  in  the  reUgious 


movement  then  going  on ;  but  his  services  as  coadjutor 
to  Bucer  and  Capito  in  consoUdating  the  Reformation  in 
Strasburg  were  very  great.  In  1551  he  was  sent,  with 
Lenglin  and  8(311,  to  confer  with  the  German  theologians 
on  the  subject  of  the  Confession  of  Faith.  He  died  at 
Strasbiu-g  Oct.  17, 1552.  Among  his  writings  are  Chron- 
icon  Germanicum,  oder  Beschr.  aller  alien  christl.  Kirchen 
his  aufs  Jahr  1545  (Strasb.  1530, 3  vols.foL): — Smarafj- 
di  abbutis  Commentarii  in  EvuMgelia  et  Epistolas,  wliich 
he  translated  himself  into  German : — Chronicon  abbutis 
Uisperr/ensis  correctum,  et  Paralipomena  addita  ah  anno 
1230  ad  aim.  1537,  translated  also  into  German  by  him- 
self:— Sententim  Ph.  Melanchthonis,  Mart.  Buceri,  Gasp. 
Hedionis  et  aliorum  de  pace  Ecclesice,  ann.  1534  (1G07, 
8vo).  Melchior  Adam  considers  him  also  as  the  trans- 
lator of  the  histories  of  Eusebius,  Hegesippus,  and  Jose- 
phus,  and  other  works.  See  Melchior  Adam,  Vitoi  Ger- 
manorum  Philosophorum  (Heidelberg,  1615-1620,4  vols. 
8vo),i,116;  UiLag, La  France  Protestante;  Roeier, Xouv. 
Biofj.  Generale,  xxiii,  718.     (J.  N.  P.) 

Hedschra  or  Hedjra.     See  Hegir.v. 

Heduosmon.     See  Mixt. 

Hedwig,  St.,  was  the  daughter  of  Agnes  and  Ber- 
thold,  duke  of  Carinthia.  She  married  Henrj-,  duke  of 
Poland  and  Silesia,  by  whom  she  had  three  sons  and 
three  daughters.  They  afterwards  made  a  vow  of  chas- 
tity, Henry  becoming  priest  and  subsequently  bishop, 
while  Hedwig  entered  a  Cistercian  convent  near  Treb- 
nitz,  without,  however,  taking  the  veil.  She  died  there 
October  15,  1243,  and  was  buried  in  the  convent.  She 
was  canonized  by  pope  Clement  IV  in  1267  (or  1268). 
She  is  commemorated  on  the  17th  of  October.  See  Ar- 
naud  d'AndiUy,  Vie  des  Saints  illustres;  Hoefer,  Xouv. 
Biofj.  Generale,  xxiii,  728. 

Heerbrand,  Jakob,  a  Lutheran  theologian,  was 
born  at  Giengen  Aug.  12, 1521.  After  studying  at  Ulm 
and  Wittenberg,  he  was  ordained  at  Tubingen,  from 
whence  ho  was  banished  for  objecting  to  the  Interim; 
but  he  was  soon  recalled,  and  made  pastor  of  Ilerren- 
berg.  In  1551,  duke  Christopher  sent  him  as  one  of  tlie 
theological  delegates  to  the  Council  of  Trent.  Charles, 
prince  of  Baden,  employed  him  in  reforming  the  church- 
es in  his  dominions,  and  in  1560  he  was  chosen  professor 
of  divinity  at  Tubingen,  where  he  died  May  22,  1600. 
Of  his  works,  which  are  numerous  both  in  German  and 
Latin,  the  principal  is  Compendium  Theologice  (Tubin- 
gen, 1578,  fol.,  often  reprinted),  a  work  which  long  held 
its  place  as  a  text-book.  The  negotiations  between  the 
Tubingen  theologians  of  that  time  and  the  patriarch  of 
Constantinople  caused  this  compend  to  be  translated 
into  Greek  (by  M.  Crusius),  and  to  be  sent  to  Constanti- 
nople. The  Greek  traslation  was  published,  togetlier 
with  the  original,  at  Wittenberg  in  1782.  His  opiw- 
nents  used  to  call  him,  on  account  of  his  polemical  zeal, 
Hollbrand  (■■  hell-flre").  See  ISIelchior  Adam,  Vit.  The- 
olofforum,  i,  137  ;  Hook,  Eccl.  Biography,  vol.  v. ;  Herzog, 
Real-Encijkiop.  v,  627. 

Heermann,  Joiianx,  a  Silesian  Protestant  pastor 
and  hymn  writer,  was  born  at  Rauten,  Silesia,  Oct.  11, 
1585.  At  school  he  displayed  early  talent.  In  1611  he 
became  pastor  at  Ktiben.  During  the  Thirty  Years' 
War  Silesia  was  the  seat  of  war  and  plunder,  and  Heer- 
mann was  often  obliged  to  conceal  himself  to  save  his 
life.  He  gave  up  his  pastoral  charge  at  Koben  in  1638, 
and  died  Feb.  17,  1647,  In  the  height  of  his  troubles 
in  1630,  he  pubUshed  a  volume  of  hymns  under  the  title 
Devoti  Musica  Cordis,  and  his  productions  afterwards 
were  very  numerous.  Heermann's  hymns  are  "  distin- 
guished by  great  depth  and  tenderness  of  feeUng,  by  an 
intense  love  of  the  Saviour,  and  by  humility,  while  in 
form  they  are  sweet  and  musical."  Many  of  them  are 
still  in  use  in  Germany,  and  some  have  been  translated 
into  English.  Two  of  them — "A  Song  of  Tears"  and 
"A  Song  of  Comfort"  —  together  with  several  hymns 
written  during  his  last  illness,  are  given  in  Winkworth, 
Christian  Singeis  of  Germany,  p.  197  sq,.  with  a  sketch 
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of  tlic  life  of  Hcermaun.  Others  are  given  in  j\Iiss 
Winkworth,  Lyra  Geriiianica,  and  in  Schaif,  Clirist  in 
Song  (N.  York,  1869).  A  selection  from  his  hymns,  in 
German,  may  be  found  in  Wackemagel,  IhtrmamCs 
(jeistlk-lte  Liedcr  (Stuttgardt,  1850).  Of  liis  other  works 
we  mention  JI('j)/ii/o(/iis  C/iristi  (on  the  seven  words  on 
the  cross),  Breslau,  IGIO;  new  edit.  Berlin,  1856. 

He'gai  (Ileb.  Ileyuij',  "Stl^  perh.  eunuch,  Esth.  ii,  8, 
15;  Sei)t.  rai,Y\Ag.  Erjeus)  or  He'ge  (Heb.  «/.  NSfl, 
iJcm,  Esth.  ii,  3:  Sept.  omits,  Vnlg.  Eyeus),  the  eunuch 
liiiving  charge  of  the  harem  of  Xerxes,  and  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  females  sought  as  concubines  for  him. 
B.C.  479.  Winer  ( Wvrterh.  s.  v.)  thinks  he  may  be  the 
same  with  Her/ias  ('Hyi'at.),  who  is  mentioned  by  Cte- 
sias  (Perseus,  24)  as  present  at  the  check  of  the  Persian 
army  at  Thermopyliv. 

Hegel,  Gkorg  Wilhelji  FinEORicir,  the  greatest 
of  modern  German  metaphysicians.  The  following 
sketch  of  liis  life  is  modified  from  the  English  Cjiclopce- 
diii.  He  was  born  at  Stuttgardt  Aug.  27, 1770,  and  was 
educated  at  the  gymnasium  of  his  native  city.  From 
1788  to  1793  he  studied  at  Tubingen,  where  he  had  for 
his  class-fellow  the  illustrious  Schelling ;  and  where  he 
acquired  not  only  a  knowledge  of  the  history  of  philoso- 
phy, but  also  a  thorough  acquaintance  witli  the  natn- 
ral  and  political  sciences.  Upon  being  admitted  doctor 
in  philosophy,  he  accepted  an  engagement  as  private 
tutor,  in  which  capacity  he  lived  for  some  years,  first  in 
Switzerland,  and  afterwards  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
until,  on  the  death  of  his  father  in  1800,  he  was  enabled, 
by  the  inheritance  of  a  small  patrimony,  to  devote  liim- 
self  to  the  study  of  philosophy.  He  accordingly  pro- 
ceeded to  Jena,  where  Schelling  was  teaching  his  sys- 
tem of  "Absolute  Itlentity,"  of  which  Hegel  was  at  this 
period  one  of  the  warmest  partisans.  "Here  he  com- 
posed his  first  philosophical  \vork,  entitled  Utber  die 
Dlff'erenz  der  Fichte'schen  und  Schelling' schen  Philosophie 
(On  the  Difference  of  the  Systems  of  Fichte  and  Schel- 
ling) ;  which  treatise,  notwithstanding  the  sincerity 
with  which  Hegel  then  advocated  the  views  of  the  lat- 
ter, contained  the' germ  of  that  dissent  which  was  after- 
wards expanded  into  a  peculiar  theory.  He  was  also 
associated  with  Schelling  in  conducting  the  Kritische 
Journal  der  Philosophie  (Critical  Journal  of  Science) ; 
and  among  the  most  important  of  the  articles  contribu- 
ted by  him  is  that  "  On  Faith  and  Science,"  whicli  con- 
tains a  luminous  review  of  the  doctrines  of  Kant,  Jacobi, 
and  Fichte,  whose  several  systems  are  represented  as 
nothing  more  than  so  many  forms  of  a  purely  subjective 
pliilosophy.  In  1806,  when  Schelling  went  to  Wlirz- 
biu-g,  Hegel  was  appointed  to  supply  his  place  as  lectu- 
rer. Now  for  the  first  time  Hegel  openly  avowed  his 
dissatisfaction  with  the  system  of  Schelling.  The  dif- 
ference bct\veen  the  ideas  of  the  master  and  chsciple  was 
marked  still  more  strongly  in  the  Phmnomenologie  des 
Geistes  (Phenomenology  of  jNIind),  which  was  published 
at  Bamberg,  whither  Hegel  had  retired  after  the  battle 
of  Jena.  This  work  he  used  to  call  his  'Voyage  of 
Discovery,'  as  indicating  the  researches  he  had  passed 
through  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  clear  knowledge  of  the 
truth.  It  contains  an  account  of  the  several  grades 
of  development  through  which  the  '  self,'  or  '  ego,'  pro- 
ceeds :  first  of  all  from  consciousness  into  self-conscious- 
ness ;  next  into  reflective  and  active  reason,  from  which 
it  becomes  philosophical  reason,  self-cognizant  and  self- 
analyzing,  until  at  last,  rising  to  the  notion  of  God,  it 
manifests  itself  in  a  religious  form.  The  title  'Phe- 
nomenology' points  out  the  limits  of  the  work,  which  is 
confined  to  the  phenomena  of  mind  as  displayed  in  the 
elements  of  its  immediate  existence,  that  is,  in  experi- 
ence. It  traces  the  course  of  mind  up  to  the  point 
where  it  recognises  the  identity  of  thought  and  sub- 
stance, of  reason  and  reaUty,  and  where  the  opposition 
of  science  and  reality  ceases.  Henceforward  mind  de- 
velops itself  as  pure  thought  or  simple  science,  and  the 
several  forms  it  successively  assimies,  which  differ  only 


in  their  subject-matter  or  contents,  arc  the  ol)jects  of 
logic,  or  'dialectic'  In  1808  he  was  called  to" preside 
over  the  gymnasium  of  Nlirnberg.  In  1812  ho  pub- 
lished his  Logic  (Wissenschdft  der  Logik),  whicli  was 
designed,  with  tlie  '  I'henomenology,'  to  complete  the 
whole  body  of  science.  Hegel  employs  the  term  logic 
ill  a  very  extended  sense.  He  does  not  confine  it,  as  is 
usiialls-  tlie  CISC,  to  the  account  of  the  abstract  forms  of 
thiui-lu  ;iiiil  ;he  laws  of  connection  of  ideas,  but  under- 
st:in(ls  by  it  tlie  science  of  the  self-sufficient  and  self- 
determining  itlea— the  science  of  truth  and  of  reality. 
From  his  fundamental  principle  that  thought  and  sul)- 
stance  are  one  and  identical,  it  followed  that  whatever 
is  true  of  the  former  is  true  also  of  the  latter,  and  con- 
sequently the  laws  of  logic  become  ontological.  From 
this  point  of  view  Hegel  describes  in  this  work  the  prog- 
ress of  reason ;  how,  by  virtue  of  a  peculiar  and  inher- 
ent impidse,  it  passes  constantly  onwards,  until  at  last 
it  returns  into  itself.  The  general  merits  of  this  work 
were  at  once  admitted,  and  the  high  powers  of  philo- 
sophical reflection  Mdiich  it  evinced  were  acknowledged 
by  the  offer  of  a  professorship  at  Heidelberg  in  1817. 
His  first  course  of  lectiu-es  was  attended  by  a  numerous 
and  distinguished  class,  attracted  by  the  profoundness 
and  originality  of  his  views,  notwithstanding  the  great 
obscurity  of  his  style.  By  the  publication  of  the  Enoj- 
klopddie  der  philos.  Wissenschaften  (Encyclopredia  of 
Philosophical  Sciences)  in  1817,  his  reputation  as  a  phi- 
losopher was  established,  and  Hegel  was  invited  by  the 
Prussian  government  to  fill  the  chair  at  Berlin,  which 
had  remained  vacant  since  the  death  of  Fichte  in  1814. 
This  work,  being  designed  as  a  manual  for  his  class, 
takes  a  general  view  of  his  whole  system,  and  exliibits 
in  the  clearest  manner  the  ultimate  tendency  of  his 
views.  Considering  logic  as  the  base  of  all  ontology, 
and  starting  from  the  idea  in  itself  or  potentially,  he 
considers  it  as  the  essence  and  primary  substance.  He 
then  examines  thought  as  at  first  existing  in  itself,  then 
in  oilier  or  in  nature ;  next  in  the  mind  of  the  individ- 
ual, in  a  purely  subjective  point  of  view;  and  then  ob- 
jectively, in  its  outward  realization ;  and,  lastly,  as  he 
terms  it,  absolutely,  that  is,  as  manifesting  itself  in  art, 
religion,  and  philosophy.  From  1817  until  death  ter- 
minated his  career  there  is  nothing  to  relate  in  the  life 
of  Hegel  beyond  the  constantly  increasing  celebrity  of 
his  lectures  and  the  publication  of  several  works.  He 
successively  published  the  Pkilosnph?/  of  Jurisprudence, 
two  new  editions  of  the  Encyclopaedia,  the  first  volume 
of  the  second  edition  of  his  Logic,  and  several  articles  in 
the  Annals  of  Scientific  Criticism,  which  he  had  estab- 
lished as  an  organ  of  his  system,  and  of  its  application 
to  ever}'  branch  of  art  and  science"  {Eng.  Cyclop^.  He 
died  Nov.  14, 1831,  of  cholera. 

Hegel's  influence  upon  the  philosophy  and  theology 
of  Germany  has  been  x^ry  great.  It  is  impossible,  in 
brief  space,  to  give  a  full  idea  of  the  HegeUan  system. 
"The  transcendental  idealism  of  Kant  formed  the  tran- 
sition from  the  empiricism  of  the  18tli  centiuy,  and  ef- 
fected, as  it  were,  a  compromise  between  the  ancient 
realism  and  the  scepticism  of  Hume.  To  the  system  of 
Kant  succeeded  the  pure  and  absolute  idealism  of  Fichte, 
destined  to  be  displaced  in  its  turn  by  ScheUing's  sys- 
tem of  absolute  identity  and  intellectual  intmtion,  which 
was  itself  to  be  further  modified  and  developed  l)y  the 
dialectical  momentum  of  Hegel.  Essentially  the  systems 
of  Hegel  and  Schelling  arc  both  founded  on  the  same 
principle,  namely,  the  absolute  ideality  of  tlKJuglit  and 
being;  for  thare  is  evidently  but  little  difference  be- 
tween the  doctrine  of  Schelling,  which  supposed  that 
the  human  mind  contained  within  it  the  fulness  of  real- 
ity and  truth,  the  consciousness  of  which  it  may  attain 
to  simply  by  contemplating  its  o^\ni  nature,  anil  that  of 
Hegel,  according  to  whom  the  concrete  notion,  or  the 
reason,  comprises  within  itself  all  verity,  and  that,  in  or- 
der to  arrive  at  the  science  thereof,  it  is  only  necossarj' 
to  employ  logical  tliouglit,  or  dialectic.  The  difterence 
is  piurely  a  difference  of  method.     For  the  rigoi-ous  for- 
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malism  of  Fichte,  Schelling  had  substituted  a  sort  of 
poetical  enthusiasm,  and,  banisliing  from  philosophy  the 
scientific  form  it  had  received  from  Wolff,  had  intro- 
duced into  it  the  rapturous  mysticism  of  the  intellectual 
intuition.  Hegel,  however,  insisting  that  the  scientific 
system  is  the  only  form  under  which  truth  can  exist, 
re-estabUshed  the  rights  and  utility  of  method  by  his 
doctrine  of  the  dialectical  momentum,  or  development 
of  the  idea.  Indeed,  with  Hegel  the  method  of  philos- 
ophy is  philosophy  itself.  This  he  defines  to  he  the 
knowledge  oitfie  evolution,  of  the  concrete.  The  concrete 
is  the  idea,  which,  as  a  unity,  is  diversely  determined, 
and  has  in  itself  the  principle  of  its  activity.  The  or- 
igin of  the  activity,  the  action  itself,  and  the  residt  are 
one,  and  constitute  the  concrete.  Its  movement  is  the 
development  by  which  that  which  exists  merely  poten- 
tially is  reaUzed.  The  concrete  in  itself,  or  virtually, 
must  become  actual;  it  is  simple,  yet  different.  This 
inherent  contradiction  of  the  concrete  is  the  spring  of 
its  development.  Hence  arise  differences,  which,  how- 
ever, idtiraately  vanish  into  unity.  There  is  both  move- 
ment, and  repose  in  the  movement.  The  difference 
scarcely  becomes  apparent  before  it  disappears,  where- 
upon there  issues  from  it  a  fidl  and  concrete  unity.  Of 
this  he  gives  the  following  illustration :  the  flower,  not- 
withstanding its  many  qualities,  is  one;  no  single  qual- 
ity that  belongs  to  it  is  wanting  in  the  smallest  of  its 
leaves,  and  every  portion  of  the  leaf  possesses  the  same 
properties  as  the  entire  leaf.  He  then  observes  that 
although  this  union  of  qualities  in  sensible  objects  is 
readily  admitted,  it  is  denied  in  immaterial  objects,  and 
held  to  be  irreconcilable.  Thus  it  is  said  that  man  pos- 
sesses liberty,  but  that  freedom  and  necessity  are  mu- 
tually opposed ;  that  the  one  exclutUng  the  other,  they 
can  never  be  united  so  as  to  become  concrete.  But,  ac- 
cording to  Hegel,  the  mind  is  in  reality  concrete,  and 
its  qualities  are  liberty  and  necessity.  It  is  by  neces- 
sity that  man  is  free,  and  it  is  only  in  necessity  that  he 
experiences  liberty.  The  objects  of  nature  are,  it  is 
true,  subject  exclusively  to  necessity;  but  liberty  with- 
out necessity  is  an  arbitrary  abstraction,  a  purely  formal 
libertj'"  {English  Cycloptedia,  s.  v.). 

Hegel  "rejected  the  intellectual  intuition  of  the  phi- 
losophy of  nature,  and  studied  to  make  philosophy  an 
inteUigible  science  and  knowledge  by  means  of  dialec- 
tics. He  called  philosophy  the  Science  of  Reason,  l.>e- 
cause  it  is  the  idea  and  consciousness  of  all  esse  in  its 
necessary  development.  It  is  his  principle  to  include 
all  particular  principles  in  it.  Now  as  the  Idea  is  rea- 
son identical  with  itself,  and  as,  in  order  to  be  cognizant 
of  itself,  or,  in  other  words,  as,  in  order  to  be  self-exist- 
ing {fur  sich  seyn),  it  places  itself  in  opposition  to  it- 
self, so  as  to  appear  something  else,  without,  however, 
ceasing  to  be  one  and  the  same  thing;  in  this  case  phi- 
losophy becomes  divided :  1.  Into  logic  considered  as  the 
science  of  the  Idea  in  and  for  itself.  2.  Into  the  philos- 
ophy of  nature  considered  as  the  science  of  the  Idea 
representing  itself  externally  (reason  thrown  out  in  na- 
ture). 5.  Its  third  division  is  that  of  the  philosophy  of 
mind,  expressing  the  return  of  the  Idea  within  itself, 
after  having  thrown  itself  without  externally.  All  log- 
ic, according  to  Hegel,  presents  three  momentums:  1. 
The  abstract  or  intelligible  momentum,  which  seizes  the 
object  in  its  most  distinct  and  determinate  features,  and 
distinguishes  it  with  precision.  2.  The  dialectic  or 
negative  rational  momentum  consists  in  the  annihila- 
tion of  the  determinations  of  objects,  and  their  transi- 
tion to  the  opposite  determinations.  3.  The  speculative 
momentum  perceives  the  unity  of  the  determinations  in 
their  opposition.  Such  is  the  method  which  philosophy 
ought  to  follow,  and  which  is  frequently  styled  by  He- 
gel the  immanent  movement,  the  spontaneous  develop- 
ment of  the  conception.  Logic  is  essentially  specula- 
tive philosophy  because  it  considers  the  determinations 
of  thought  in  and  for  itself,  consequently  of  concrete 
and  pure  thoughts,  or,  in  other  words,  the  conceptions, 
with  the  significations  of  the  self-subsisting  foundation 


of  all.  The  primary  element  of  logic  consists  in  the 
oneness  of  the  subjective  and  objective ;  this  oneness  is 
the  absolute  science  to  which  the  mind  rises  as  to  its 
absolute  truth,  and  is  found  in  the  truth,  thAt  pure  Esse 
is  pure  conception  in  itself,  and  that  pure  conception 
alone  is  true  Esse.  The  absolute  idealism  of  Hegel  has 
considerable  affinity  with  Schelling's  doctrine  of  Iden- 
tity on  this  point,  but  it  shows  a  clear  departure  from  it 
in  the  method.  With  Hegel,  logic  usurps  the  place  of 
what  had  been  previously  styled  Metaphysics  and  Cri- 
tique of  pure  Reason.  The  first,  and  perhaps  the  most 
suggestiv^e,  of  Hegel's  works,  his  Phenomenologi/  of  the 
Mind,  contains  a  history  of  the  progressive  development 
of  the  consciousness.  Instinctive  or  common  knowledge 
only  regards  the  object,  without  considering  itself.  But 
the  consciousness  contains,  besides  the  former,  also  a 
perception  of  itself,  and  embraces,  according  to  Hegel, 
three  stages  in  its  progress  —  consciousness,  self-con- 
sciousness, and  reason.  The  first  represents  the  object 
standing  in  opposition  to  the  Efp,  the  second  the  Ego 
itself,  and  the  third  accidents  attaching  to  the  Ego,  i.  e. 
thoughts.  This  phenomenology  constituted  at  first  a 
sort  of  introduction  to  pure  science,  whereas  later  it 
came  to  form  a  part  of  his  doctrine  of  the  mind.  Pure 
science  or  logic  is  divided,  1st,  into  the  logic  of  Esse  or 
being  {das  Sei/n) ;  2d,  into  the  logic  of  quaUfied  nature 
{das  Wesen) ;  3d,  into  logic  of  the  conception  or  of  the 
idea.  The  two  first  constitute  the  objective  logic,  and 
the  last  tlivision  the  subjective  logic,  containing  the 
substance  of  vulgar  logic.  Hegel  treated  as  fully  of  the 
philosophy  of  right  and  of  art  as  of  the  metaphysical 
part  of  his  system.  According  to  his  view,  the  essential 
in  man  is  thought;  but  thought  is  not  a  general  ab- 
straction, opposed  to  the  particiUar  abstraction ;  on  the 
contrar}',  it  embraces  the  particular  within  itself  (con- 
crete generaUty).  Thought  does  not  remain  merely 
internal  and  subjective,  but  it  determines  and  renders 
itself  objective  through  the  medium  of  the  will  (practi- 
cal mind).  To  will  and  to  know  are  two  inseparable 
things ;  and  the  free-will  of  man  consists  in  the  faculty 
of  appropriating  and  of  rendering  the  objective  world 
his  own,  and  also  in  obeying  the  innate  laws  of  the  mii- 
verse,  because  he  wills  it.  Hegel  places  the  existence 
of  right  in  the  fact  that  every  existence  in  general  is 
the  existence  of  a  free-will.  Right  is  usually  confound- 
ed with  morality,  or  with  duty  placed  in  opposition  to 
inclination.  There  exists,  however,  a  higher  moraUty 
raised  above  this,  which  bids  us  act  according  to  truly 
rational  ends,  and  which  ought  to  constitute  the  true 
natiu-e  of  man.  We  find  the  objective  development  of 
this  higher  morality  in  the  State  and  in  history"  (Ten- 
nemann.  Manual  of  the  History  of  Philosophy,  §  424). 

Hegel's  view  of  the  philosophy  of  religion  is  thus 
stated  by  Schwegler :  "  All  religions  seek  a  union  of  the 
divine  and  human.  This  was  done  in  the  crudest  form 
by  (a.)  the  natural  religions  of  the  Oriental  world.  God 
is,  with  them,  but  a  power  of  nature,  a  substance  of  na- 
ture, in  comparison  with  which  the  finite  and  the  indi- 
vidual disappear  as  nothing.  (6.)  A  higher  idea  of  God 
is  attained  by  the  religions  of  spiritual  individuaUty,  in 
which  the  divine  is  looked  upon  as  subject — as  an  ex- 
alted subjectivity,  full  of  povrer  and  wisdom  in  Judaism, 
the  religion  of  sublimity ;  as  a  circle  of  plastic  divine 
forms  in  the  Grecian  religion,  the  religion  of  beauty ;  as 
an  absolute  end  of  the  State  in  the  Roman  religion,  the 
religion  of  the  understanding  or  of  design,  (c.)  The  re- 
vealed or  Christian  religion  first  establishes  a  positive 
reconciliation  between  God  and  the  world  by  beholding 
the  actual  union  of  the  divine  and  the  human  in  the 
person  of  Christ,  the  God-man,  and  apjirehending  God 
as  triune,  i.  e.  as  himself,  as  incarnate,  and  as  returning 
from  this  incarnation  to  himself.  The  intellectual  con- 
tent of  revealed  religion,  or  of  Christianity,  is  thus  the 
same  as  that  of  speculati\-e  philosophy ;  the  only  differ- 
ence being  that  in  the  one  case  the  content  is  repre- 
sented m  the  form  of  the  representation,  in  the  form  of 
a  history,  while  in  the  other  it  appears  in  the  form  of 
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ths  conception"  (Schwe^ler, //w/.  of  rhUosophi/,  trani?l. 
by  Sfclye,  N.  Y.  18G4,  p."  304). 

If,  \ww,  alter  liaving  acquired  a  general  idea  of  He- 
gel's philosophical  system,  we  ask  what  solution  that 
system  gives  to  the  questions  which  most  interest  hu- 
manity; what  becomes  in  it  of  a  just  and  merciful  God, 
(if  the  individualitj-  and  personality  of  man,  the  free 
agency  and  morality  of  his  acts,  his  hopes  of  another 
life,  of  a  brighter  future,  we  shall  tind  no  satisfactory  an- 
swer. The  system  claims  to  agree  completely  witli  true 
Christianity,  yet  its  tendencies  seem  to  be  pantheistic 
and  anti-Christian.  Hegel  himself  constantly  asserts 
that  lus  philosophical  system  is  in  no  way  contradictory 
to  the  Christian  religion,  and  only  differs  from  it  in  its 
forms  and  expressions.  Yet  in  his  system  the  absolute 
idea,  whose  evolution  constitutes  both  tlie  spiritual  and 
the  material  world,  becomes,  in  its  last  development,  the 
universal  mind,  the  absolute  and  infinite  subject,  and 
this  absolute  subject  is  put  in  the  place  of  God,  who 
tlierefore  can  have  no  self-conscious  existence  except  in 
tinite  and  individual  subjects.  And  since  this  system 
lias  no  substance  but  tlie  idea,  no  reaUty  but  the  devel- 
ojiment  of  the  idea,  and  no  absolute  reaUty  except  the 
mind,  which  is  its  end,  it  fallows  that  finite  and  individ- 
ual subjects  themselves  are  but  fleeting  forms  of  the  uni- 
versal mind,  which  is  their  substance.  AVhat  becomes, 
then.,  of  the  immortaUty  of  the  soul,  which  presupposes 
in  it  an  independent  substantiality,  a  true  personality, 
an  undying  individuality  ?  And  if  tlie  universal  mind 
be  but  the  logical  sum  of  finite  minds,  without  other 
consciousness  than  what  it  finds  in  individuals,  it  follows 
that  pantheism  can  only  be  avoided  by  falling  into  athe- 
ism ;  our  personality  can  only  be  saved  at  the  expense 
of  that  of  God  himself.  Hegel's  moral  system  seems  to 
float  between  two  extremes,  each  as  dangerous  as  the 
other.  In  cither  case  free  agency  and  morality  appear 
C(iuaUy  endangered.  While  actually  destroying  all  dis- 
tinctions— which,  it  is  true,  he  considers  as  continually 
reproduced  by  universal  motion,  the  single  existing  ac- 
tuality—does not  Hegel  at  the  same  time  obliterate  all 
distinction  between  good  and  evil,  and  destroy  one  of 
the  surest  pledges  of  a  future  life  ?  If  all  is  but  evolu- 
tion, the  evolution  of  a  given  content,  then  all  is  virtual- 
ly determined ;  and  freedom,  though  proclaimed  by  the 
verj'  essence  of  the  mind,  becomes  necessity,  in  finite  be- 
ings :  all  that  they  consider  as  their  own  Avork,  the  ef- 
fect of  their  individual  action,  becomes  really  but  a  part 
of  the  luiivcrsal  work,  an  effect  of  the  etenial  activity 
of  the  general  and  absolute  mind. 

Tlie  essence  of  Hegel's  religious  philosopliy  is  found 
in  the  doctrine  that  the  world,  including  nature  and  hu- 
manity, is  only  the  self-manifestation  of  God.  Such  a 
system,  presented  with  the  wonderful  dialectical  skill 
that  Hegel  possessed,  could  not  fail  to  exert  a  great  ef- 
fect upon  the  theology  of  his  age.  Soon  after  he  com- 
menced the  publication  of  T/ie  Joimud  for  Scieniifc 
Criticism  (1817),  the  Hegelian  philosophy  began  to  show 
its  power.  This  magazine  was  at  first  exclusively  de- 
voted to  the  external  propagation  of  Ilegelianism,  and 
it  added  greatly,  during  Hegel's  lifetime,  to  the  number 
of  proselytes.  Immediately  after  the  death  of  Hegel 
his  orthodox  followers  effected  the  publication  of  all  his 
works  (G.  W.  F.  Hegel's  WerK',  ditrch  einen  Vereiii  von 
Freumlen  des  Vereu-ifften,  etc.,  Berlin,  1834-45,  18  vols. 
8vo).  Disputes  soon  arose  in  the  Hegelian  school  con- 
cerning the  Person  of  God,  the  Immortality  of  the  Soid, 
and  the  Person  of  Christ,  which  terminated  in  the  divi- 
sion of  the  school  into  two  camps.  Daumer,  Weisse, 
Giischel,  Itosenkranz,  Schaller,  and  others  (called  the 
riff/it  wing),  attempted  to  connect  the  theistic  idea  of 
God  with  the  common  notion  of  the  divinity  contamed 
in  the  Hegelian  philosophy,  and  to  prove  the  former 
from  the  latter;  whilst  Jlichelet,  Strauss,  and  others 
(the  left  wing),  maintained  that  the  pantheistic  idea  of 
God  was  the  only  true  residt  of  the  Hegelian  principle, 
and  rejiresented  God  as  the  universal  substance  or  the 
eternal  luiiverse,  which  becomes  first  absolutely  con- 


scious of  itself  in  humanity.  Giischel,  Heinrichs,  Roscn- 
kranz,  Marheinecke,  ami  others,  attempted,  besides,  to 
justify  the  ecclesiastical  idea  ofChrist,  as  specifically  the 
only  God-man,  on  philosophical  groimds,  whereas  "p.au- 
er,  Conradi,  Michelet,  Strauss,  and  others,  maintained 
that  the  unity  of  the  divinity  and  of  humanity  was  not 
realized  in  one  individual,  but  in  the  whole  of  liuman- 
ity,  so  that  the  latter  in  reality  is  the  God-man.  Fi- 
nally, Strauss  and  Feuerbach  (the  extreme  lift)  devel- 
oped Ilegelianism  into  full-blown  atheism  and  infidel- 
ity. "  The  Hegelian  school  pretended  to  find  an  equiv- 
alent for  the  objects  of  Christian  faith  and  the  proposi- 
tions of  Christian  theology  in  the  dogmas  of  theii-  sys- 
tem. The  latter  were  said  to  be  the  pure  and  final  ren- 
dering of  that  which  Christianity  presents  in  a  popular 
form.  The  substantial  contents  of  both  M'ere  averred  to 
be  identical.  The  Trinity,  the  Atonement,  and  the  oth- 
er doctrines  of  the  orthodox  creed  had  now— so  it  was 
claimed— received  a  philosophical  vindication,  and  the 
vulgar  rationahsm  which  had  flijipantly  impugned  these 
high  mysteries  was  at  length  laid  low.  These  sound- 
ing pretensions  could  only  mislead  the  midisceniing.  A 
philosophy  which  denies  the  distinct  personality  of  God, 
and  consequently  must  regard  prayer  as  an  absurdity, 
can  by  no  legerdemain  be  identified  with  Christian  doc- 
trme.  The  appearance  of  the  Life  ofChrist  by  Strauss, 
and  the  subsequent  productions  of  Baur  and  his  school, 
through  the  applications  which  they  made  of  the  He- 
gelian tenets  to  the  New-Testament  history  and  the 
teaching  of  the  apostles,  placed  this  conclusion  beyond  a 
doubt"  (Fisher,  £ssoi/s  on  the  Sitpernatvral,  p.  587). 

It  is  not  to  be  understood  that  Hegel's  system  is  now 
vniverscdly  held  to  be  pantheistic  or  even  anti-Christian 
in  tendency.  An  analysis  and  translation  of  Hegel's 
Phenomenology,  also  Outlines  of  his  Logic,  are  given  in 
the  Journ.  of  Spec.  Philos.  vols,  i,  ii,  iii  (St.  Louis,  18C8-9), 
by  the  editor,  W.  T.  Harris,  wliich  journal  demands  the 
carefid  study  of  all  who  profess  to  judge  of  Hcgelianism. 
The  points  made  in  the  Journal  are  also  summed  up  by 
a  writer  in  the  Amer.  Quar.  Church  Revieic,  Oct.  1860, 
who  maintams  not  only  that  Hegel's  system  is  not  pan- 
theistic, but  that  it  is  the  widest  and  deepest  system  of 
thought  yet  offered  to  mankind,  and  that,  too,  in  fidl 
harmony  with  Christianitj\  We  cite  from  this  article 
the  folIov>-ing  passages :  "  To  help  us  to  the  highest  edu- 
cation of  om-  reason  is  the  aim  of  Hegel,  and  this  help 
is  the  inestimable  gift  he  offers  to  all  who  will  under- 
stand him.  To  him  philosophy  Is  not  philosophy  unless 
it  'stands  up  for  all  those  great  religious  interests  to 
which  alone  we  virtually  live.'  Every  step  of  his  sys- 
tem is  towards  the  deep  truths  of  the  faith ;  but  these 
things  are  not  mere  dogmas  with  Hegel;  they  appear  as 
the  logical  resiUts  of  the  most  logical  of  systems"  {Jour- 
nal of  Speculative  Philosophy,  i,  25G).  "  In  the  Christian 
reUgion,"  says  Hegel," God iias  revealed  himself, that  is, 
he  has  given  us  to  miderstand  what  he  is ;  and  the  pos- 
sibility of  knowing  him  thus  afforded  us  renders  such 
knowledge  a  duty.  God  wishes  no  narrow-hearted  souls 
or  empty  heads  for  his  children,  but  those  whose  spirit  is 
of  itself,  indeed,  poor,  but  rich  in  the  knowledge  of  him, 
and  who  regard  this  knowledge  as  their  only  valuable 
possession"  (Amer.  Ch.  Rev.  Oct.  1869,  p.  415).  "  They 
who  regard  God  as  negative  unity,  and  the  creature  not 
as  self-determining,  these  are  pantheists.  AVith  such  a 
God  we  should  only  seem  to  be;  we  should  only  be 
'  modes'  of  that '  substance.'  But  man,  being  a  self-de- 
termining creature,  is  his  own  negative  unity,  and  hence 
his  immortaUty.  '  He  cannot  be  a  mere  phase  of  a  high- 
er being,  for  he  is  essentially  a  reflection  of  that.'  Wc 
are  made  in  God's  image,  and  in  him  spiritually  we  see 
ourselves :  who  does  not  see,  then,  that  the  highest 
thought  in  Hegel's  philosophy  is  only  an  elucidation  of 
the  central  dogma  of  the  Christian  faith.  God  is  this 
ideal  unity,  and  each  person  of  the  Holy  Trinity  is  that 
one  God  in  his  entirety.  To  sum  up  briefly  the  points 
of  this  comparison :  We  have  found  that  Hegel's  doc- 
trine of  Being  is  the  direct  converse  of  the  pantheistic 
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theory ;  for  whereas  the  latter  considers  pure  Being  iden- 
tical with  the  All,  Hegel  regards  it  as  equivalent  to  non- 
entity. Secondly,  pantheism  has  always  held  fast  to 
the  abstractions  of  the  understanding,  and  hence  it  has 
attacked  all  forms  of  Becoming;  but  Hegel's  invincible 
dialectic  has  demolished  this  strong  position,  and  led  us 
up  to  the  higher  ground  of  tlie  concrete  notion.  Third- 
ly, the  pantheistic  view  of  the  Negative  is  abstract. 
'Being  alone  is,  and  non-being  is  not.'  But  with  He- 
gel the  ultimate  form  of  the  negative  is  immanent  con- 
tradiction ;  the  negative  is  not  &for  itself,  but  out  of  it 
is  constituted  the  true  positive.  (This  leads  to  the  view 
of  the  Universal  as  the  only  real,  independent  individ- 
ual, tlie  I  Am  that  I  Am.)  Fourthly,  the  true  panthe- 
ists held  Distinction  to  be  impossible,  while  the  theory 
of  the  materialistic  pantheists  was  Atomism,  the  ab- 
stract and  separate  validity  of  Identity  and  Distinction ; 
but  Hegel  leaves  both  theories  far  beliind  him  when  he 
penetrates  to  the  inmost  depths  of  the  subject,  and  ar- 
rives at  Self-determination  as  the  origin  and  principle 
of  all  distinction  whatever.  (This,  again,  leads  to  the 
self-determination  of  the  Absolute— the  spirituality  of 
God.)  Fifthly,  the  unity  of  pantheism  is  a  '  negative 
unity,'  which  annuls  the  independence  of  multiple  fac- 
tors ;  but  with  Hegel  the  true  unity,  the  unity  of  the 
Absolute,  is  purely  affirmative,  subsisting  througli  the 
very  independence  of  its  members.  (And  here  we  reach 
a  development  of  the  great  Christian  idea  of  the  Trin- 
itvi)  Here  is  not  pantheism  taking  a  new  dress,  but 
pantheism  receiving  a  flat  contradiction  upon  its  cardi- 
nal principles"  (ibid.  p.  403-4). 

Literature. — For  an  able  article  on  Hegel's  philoso- 
phy, and  its  influence  on  religion  and  theology  in  Ger- 
many, see  Uhici,  in  Herzog,  Beal-Enr>/Hopddie,  v,  G29- 
646.  See  also,  besides  the  works  cited  above,  Kahnis, 
History  of  German  Protestantism,  p.  196,  244;  Saintes, 
History  of  Rationalism,  chap,  xiii,  xviii;  Schaff,  ^^jos- 
tolic  Church,  §  34;  Princeton  R<  r!r/r.  Oct.  1848,  art.  iv; 
MoreU,  History  of  Modern  I'/i/7ns:,j)/i//,  cliap.  v.;  Bib- 
liotheca  Sacra,  viii,  503;  Vera,  Infmihirfion  a  la  Philc- 
sophic.  de  Hegel  (Paris,  1855);  Havm.  U(</(1  und  seine  Zeit 
(BerUn,  1858);  Chalybasus,  Hist'orynf  Philnsophyfroni 
Kant  to  Her/el;  Sibree,  translation  of  llegel's  Philosophy 
of  History  (London,  Bohn)  ;  Sloman  and  Wallon,  trans- 
lation of  Hegel's  Subjective  Logic  (Lond.  1855) ;  Lewes, 
History  of  Philosophy  (4th  edit.  Lond.  1871, 2  vols.  8vo), 
ii,  531  sq. ;  Stirling,  Secret  of  Hegel,  giving  a  translation 
of  portions  of  Hegel's  Logic  (London,  1865,  2  vols.  8vo) ; 
Saisset,  J/ocfc?-)«  Pantheism,  ii,  11  sq. ;  Rosencranz, //e^ei 
als  deutscher  Xaturulphilnsoph  (Leipz.  1870). 

Hegesippus,  one  of  the  earliest  writers  on  Church 
History  (between  A.D.  150  and  180),  was  originally  a 
Jew,  born  near  the  beginning  of  the  2d  century.  He 
Avas  converted  to  the  Christian  faith,  and  came  to  Rome 
aliout  A.D.  168,  where  he  died,  according  to  the  .Alexan- 
drine Chronicle,  in  the  reign  of  Commodus,  about  A.D. 
1!^(>.  He  wrote  a  collection  of  "Y7ro/ii^(j/tor«,  or  Memo- 
rials of  the  History  of  the  Church,  in  Ave  books,  from 
the  birth  of  our  Lord  to  the  time  of  Eleutherus,  bishop 
of  Rome,  who  succeeded  Anicetus  in  A.D.  170.  This 
worlc  is  all  lost  except  a  few  fragments  preserved  by 
Eusebius,  and  one  in  the  Bibliotheca  of  Photius.  Sev- 
eral extracts  may  be  found  translated  by  Lardner  (Cred- 
ibility, vol.  ii).  All  that  remains  of  Ilegesiiipus  is  given 
by  Routh  (Reliquim  Sucrce,  2d  edit.  i.  205  si|.),  and  als.i 
by  Grabe  (Spicilegium,  ii,  203  sq.)  and  l)y  ( Jallaiid  (  hiltl. 
Patr.  ii,  59).  "  The  reports  of  Hegesippus  on  the  char- 
acter and  martyrdom  of  St.  James  the  Just,  Simeon  of 
Jerusalem,  the  rise  of  heresies,  the  episcopal  succession, 
and  the  preservation  of  the  orthodox  doctrine  in  Cor- 
inth and  Rome,  as  embodied  in  the  history  of  Eusebius, 
command  attention  for  their  antiquity;  but,  as  they 
show  that  his  object  was  apologetic  and  polemical  rath- 
er than  historical,  and  as  they  bear  a  somewhat  Juda- 
izing  (though  by  no  means  Ebionistic)  coloring,  they 
must  be  received  with  critical  attention"  (^chaS,  Church 
History,  vol.  i,  §  123).     The  Socinians  of  the  17th  cen- 


tur\'  use  his  brief  statements  as  proof  of  the  general 
spread  of  Judaizing  tendencies  in  the  1st  and  2d  centu- 
ries, and  Baur,  of  Tubingen,  and  his  school,  have  recent- 
ly reproduced  this  view.  Bishop  Bull  answered  the 
former,  and  Dorner,  in  his  Lehre  v.  d.  Person  Christi,  i, 
219  (Edinbiurgh  trans,  i,  139  sq.),  has  refuted  the  latter. 
"  The  evidence  tends  to  prove  that  he  was  not  even  a 
Hebrew  Christian  in  the  sense  of  observing  the  law,  and 
there  is  the  most  complete  proof  that  he  did  not  regard 
the  observance  of  the  law  as  essential  to  salvation. 
With  the  destruction  of  this  premise,  the  keystone  of 
the  two  theories  of  the  early  Unitarians  and  of  Bam: 
is  utterly  destroyed.  The  Unitarians  maintained  that 
Hegesippus  was  an  Ebionite  or  Nazarene,  and  that  con- 
sequently the  whole  Church  was  in  his  day  Ebionitic, 
though,  unfortunately,  the  few  Platonizing  writers,  who 
formed  a  miserable  exception  to  the  mass,  have  been  the 
only  AVTiters  that  a  subsequent  corrupt  age  has  preserved 
to  us.  Baiu-  finds  in  Hegesippus  a  most  determined  an- 
tagonist of  Paul,  and  his  testimony  is  appealed  to  as 
proof  that  the  Petrine  faction  had  gained  the  predomi- 
nance not  only  in  the  chiu-ches  of  the  East,  but  even  in 
those  of  the  West.  Both  theories  run  directly  contrary 
to  the  repeated  testimony  of  Eusebius,  and  to  all  the 
information  which  we  have  in  regard  to  the  Western 
chiu-ches,  and  they  both  fall  to  pieces  unless  it  be  proved 
that  Hegesippus  insisted  upon  the  observance  of  the 
law  as  essential  to  salvation"  (Donaldson,  History  of 
Christian  Literature,  iii,  188  sq.).  See  also  Clarke,  Suc- 
cession of  Sacred  Literature;  Neander,  Church  History, 
i,  675,  676;  Lardner,  Worls,  vol.  ii;  Cave,  Hist.  Lit.'i, 
265;  Fabricius,  Bibl.  Greeca,  \i\,  156;  Dupin,  Eccles. 
Writers,  cent,  ii;  Illgen,  Zeitschriff,  1865,  pt.  iii. 

Hegira,  an  Arabic  word  si<x,miy'mQ  flight  (Iledshra), 
now  used  to  designate  the  epoch  from  which  the  Mo- 
hammedans compute  time.  The  flight  of  Mohammed 
from  jMecca  to  IMedina  is  fixed  by  the  Mohammedans  on 
July  15,  A.D.  622.  The  process  of  converting  the  years 
of  the  Hegira  into  the  date  after  the  birth  of  Christ  is 
as  follows.  Divide  the  given  number  by  thirty  (the 
quotient  expresses  the  intercalary  cycles  elapsed  smce 
the  Hegira,  the  remainder  represents  the  number  of 
years  elapsed  in  the  current  intercalary  cj'cle) ;  multiply 
the  quotient  by  10,631  (the  number  of  days  contained 
in  an  intercalary  cycle),  adding  to  the  product  the  sum 
of  the  daj's  contained  in  the  elapsed  years  of  the  current 
cycle,  the  daj's  of  the  elapsed  cun-ent  months  of  the 
current  year  up  to  the  time  of  reckoning,  and  to  the  re- 
sult add  again  227,015  (the  number  of  days  elapsed  be- 
tween Jan.  1  of  the  j'ear  1,  and  July  15,  622,  the  date 
of  the  Hegira).  The  sum  of  days  thus  obtained  is  most 
readily  converted  into  JuUan  years  by  dividing  it  by 
1461  (the  number  of  daj^s  in  a  Julian  intercalary  period), 
then  multiplying  the  quotient  by  foiu*,  and  adding  to  the 
product  the  number  of  whole  years  contained  in  the  re- 
mainder of  the  di\-ision,  which  is  obtained  by  dividing 
this  remainder  by  365.  The  number  of  days  still  re- 
maining shows  the  day  of  the  month  in  the  current  Ju- 
lian year.  Or  else  the  following  proportion  may  be 
made  use  of  (T  representing  any  date  in  the  Tiurkish 
calendar,  and  C  the  corresponding  date  in  the  Julian  cal- 
endar): C=0.970203  T-l-621.567785,  and  T  =  1.030712  C 
—  64.65745.  If  the  date  is  subsequent  to  the  Gregorian 
reform  in  the  calendar,  which  can  only  be  the  case  for 
modem  times,  then  the  Turkish  date  miust  first  be  con- 
verted into  the  Julian,  which  is  then  altered  to  the  Gre- 
gorian by  adding  ten  days  to  it  for  the  period  extending 
from  Oct.  6,  1582,  to  the  end  of  February',  1700;  eleven 
days  after  the  latter  until  the  end  of  February,  1800,  and 
twelve  days  for  all  subsequent  dates.  In  making  this 
reduction,  the  difference  between  the  time  at  wliich  the 
day  begins  in  the  Turkish  and  in  the  Cliristian  calen- 
dar mu§t  be  taken  into  consideration  whenever  the  time 
of  day  of  the  event  calculated  is  known,  as  it  may  make 
a  diff'erence  in  the  date  of  one  day  more  or  less.  The 
Turkish  year  begins  at  the  end  of  July.  The  year  1859 
A.C.  is  in  their  calendar  1275-76.     A  simpler  mode  of 
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reduction,  but  not  strictly  accurate,  is  as  follows :  The 
Mohammedan  year  =  a  lunar  year  oi'Sbi  days,  and  there- 
fore o;>  jMohammedan  years  =  32  Christian.  To  reduce 
years  of  the  Ilegira,  therefore,  to  years  of  the  Christian 
ffira,  subtract  one  from  every  thirty-three  years,  and  add 
622.  Thus  A.D.  1861  =  1277  of  "the  Hegira.  —  Pierer, 
Universal  Lexikvn,  viii,  721. 

Hegius,  Alexander  (the  name,  according  to  some 
accounts,  being  Latinized  from  the  name  of  his  native 
village,  Ilcck),  a  German  humanist  of  the  loth  centiu-y, 
was  born  within  the  diocese  of  Mtlnster  about  1433  or 
1455  (the  exact  date  is  midetermined),  and  died  at  De- 
venter,  Holland,  in  the  latter  part  of  1498.  He  claims 
notice  here  because  of  his  influence  in  reviving  classical 
learning,  especially  by  means  of  the  celebrated  college 
which  he  established  at  Deventer.  This  school  is  named 
by  Hallam  {Lit.  of  Europe,  i,  109,  Harpers'  ed.)  as  one 
of  the  three  schools  thus  early  established  in  Western 
Europe,  outside  of  Italy,  for  instruction  in  the  classic  lan- 
guages, "  from  which  issued  the  most  conspicuous  orna- 
ments of  the  next  generation."  Hegius  is  said  to  have 
been  a  friend  of  Kudolph  Agricola,  and  to  have  himself 
received  intruction  in  classical  literature  from  Thomas  h 
Kempis.  Among  his  pupils  may  be  named  Erasmus, 
Hermann  von  dem  Busche,  INIiu-mellius,  and  others, 
;  whose  labors  and  success  in  literature  add  lustre  to  their 
teacher's  fame.  Hegius's  writings  were  but  few,  and 
those  mainly  in  the  form  of  poetry  and  brief  grammat- 
ical and  philosophical  treatises;  one  of  a  theological 
type  is  found  in  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  writings  by 
him,  pubUshed  at  Deventer,  1530,  4to,  and  entitled  De 
Incarnationis  Mysterio  IJialogi  duo,  quihus  (uhUtum  de 
Puschm  et  Celebratione  et  inventione.  HaUam  (/.  c.  note) 
attributes  to  him  "  a  small  4to  tract  entitled  Coujuc/a- 
iiones  Verhorum  Grcecce,  Daventrice  Noviter  exfremo  la- 
bore  colledm  et  impressce,'"  without  date  or  printer's  name, 
and  which  he  regards  as  the  first  book  printed  this  side 
of  the  Alps  in  Greek. — Herzog,  Real-EncyUop.  xix,  616 ; 
Hoefcr,  Nouv.  Bio(j.  Generale,  xxiii,  763.     (J.  W.  M.) 

He-Goat  (prop.  IIPl?,  attud',  so  called  as  being 
adult ;  also  "i^E^,  tsaphir',  so  called  from  leaping,  2 
Chron.  xxix,  21 ;  Ezra  viii,  35 ;  Dan.  viii,  5, 8  [Ezra  vi, 
17]  ;  dl'n,  ta'ijish,  a  buck.  Gen.  xxx,  35;  xxxii,  14;  2 
Chron.  xvii,  1 1 ;  Prov.  xxx,  31).     See  Goat. 

Heidamis,  Abraham,  professor  of  theologj'  at  Ley- 
den,  was  born  at  Frankenthal,  in  the  Palatinate,  Aug. 
■  10, 1597.  He  was  educated  at  Amsterdam  and  Leyden, 
and  in  1627  was  appointed  to  a  pastoral  charge  in  the 
latter  city.  In  1647  he  became  professor  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Leyden.  Heidanus  held  a  mild  view  of  the 
doctrine  of  predestination,  and  adopted  the  Cartesian 
philosophy,  of  which  he  became  a  strong  advocate.  This 
involved  him  in  various  controversies,  in  which  he  bore 
himself  admirably.  Yet,  when  nearly  eighty  years  old, 
he  was  dismissed  from  his  professorship  by  the  curators 
of  the  University.  He  died  at  Leyden  Oct.  15,  1678. 
His  Corpiis  Theoloffice  Christiance  was  posthumously 
published  (1686, 2  vols.  4to). — Bayle,  Dictionary,  s.  v. 

Heidegger,  Johann  HEixnicir,  D.D.,  a  Swiss  Prot- 
estant theologian,  was  born  near  Zurich  July  1,  1633. 
He  studied  at  Marburg  and  Heidelberg,  where  he  gradu- 
ated, and  soon  after  became  extraordinary  professor  of 
Hebrew,  and  then  professor  of  theolog}\  In  1659  he 
went  to  Steinfurt  as  professor  of  tleology  and  ecclesias- 
tical historj%  War  having  dispersed  the  students  of 
Steinfurt,  Heidegger  returned  to  Zurich  in  1665,  and  was 
professor  of  moral  philosophy  in  the  University  of  the 
city  until  1667.  He  died  at'Zurich  Jan.  18, 1698.  He 
was  the  compiler  of  the  famous  Formida  Consensus, 
adopted  by  the  Synod  of  Zurich  in  1675.  See  Helvet- 
ic Confession's.  His  writings  are  chiefly  polemical ; 
the  most  important  are  Disputatio  theolor/ica  de  Jine 
mundi  (Steinfurt,  1660, 4to)  : — Dejide  decretorum  Concilii 
Tridentini  Qutestiones  theologicce  (Steinfurt,  1662, 8 vo) : — 
De  A  riiculisfundamentalibus  Judaicw  Eeligionis  (Stein- 
furt, 1664, 4to)  : — De  Hist,  sacra  Patriarcharum  (Amst. 


1667-1671, 2  vols.  4to ;  Zurich,  1729,  2  voLs.  4to) :_.} »«, 
tome  Concilii  Tridentiid  (Zurich,  1()72,  2  vols.  8vo):-^ 
Dissertationes  selecta:  sacrum  theologium  dogiiKiticaiii, 
etc.  illiist.  (Zur.  1675-1690,  4  vols.  4t(i)  :—lLiir}u,;il.  nih- 
l.iclim  sHrriiir/iiis  (Zini>_'b.  l(;sl,,Svo;  Ani.M.  IC-s,  ,svn; 
Jena,  ITS.;.  Sv,.  l  :— ///x/-/-.  I'apntH,.  iiurissi,,,.,  Ilisluriw. 
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'l.^iii!  Falirn  nj,/„,<l/,,  (  AiiiM.  ICSl, 
French,  Amst.  16.s5,  2  vols.  12nio): 
!.'<,  sen  in  Did  Johannis  theologi 
mil  de  Dahyhme  mai/iia  diafrike 
|t,,):^/„  r'iiiiii  Cniirnnliie  erelisi- 
Miiiiiidiiri;.,  (Ain.~t.  ICsr.Xvo):— 
liHtiiii,  etc.  (Zurich,  1690,  2  vols. 
4to)  : — Labores  exegetici  in  Josuavi,  Mattlueum,  Roma- 
nos,  Corinthios  et  Hehrceos  (Zurich,  1700, 4to) : — Corpus 
Theologim  christ.  (Zurich,  1700,  M.)  ■.—Medulla  Medul- 
l(B  Theol.  christ.  in  gratiam  et  vsvm  tyronum,  etc.  His 
autobiography  was  published  by  Hofmeister  under  the 
title  Hist.Vitce  J.H.  Ileideggeri,  cui  mm  paura  hii^torinm 
Ecclesioe  tempioris  ejusdem,  nee  nmi  litii  nis  citm-i  iKuutia, 
imeruntur  (Zurich,  1698,  4to).— Nicer.. n,  M,ui,ilr,.<  jmiir 
sei-rir,  xvii,  143 ;  Hoefcr,  Noui:  Biog.  (jenerale,  xxiii,  766 
sq. ;  Schweizcr,  in  ll(crzo<^,  I'eal-E?icyllopadie,v,  652. 

Heidelberg  Catechism,  one  of  the  symbolical 
books  of  the  Peformed  Chiu:ch.  Its  name  is  derived 
from  the  city  in  which  it  was  compiled  and  first  printed. 
It  is  also  sometimes  styled  the  Palatinate  Catechism, 
from  the  territorj^  (the  Palatinate)  of  the  prmce  (Fred- 
erick III)  under  whose  auspices  it  was  prepared.  The 
original  German  title  (of  the  editio  princcps)  is  Cate- 
clii.^iiiii.^.  nd,  r  ( ■/iri.<l/irlii  r  Viid,  rrirht.  irie  ,1,  r  in  Kirehm 
in,,/  ,S,-hiil,„  d,r  Cliiirfuriidh-lnii  P/iih:  ;,,  I ,;,h,  „  irirdt. 
Gednirkt  ill  dir  Chiirjlir.-itlirhii,  St'ml  ih  yiUJh,  nj,  diireh 
Johannem  Mayer,  1563  (Catechism,  or  Christian  In- 
struction, according  to  the  Usages  of  the  Churches  and 
Schools  of  the  Electoral  Palatmate). 

I.  History. —  Soon  after  the  introduction  of  Protes- 
tantism into  the  Palatmate  in  1546,  the  controversy  be- 
tween Lutherans  and  Calvinists  broke  out,  and  for  years, 
especially  under  the  elector  Otto  Heinrich  (1556-59),  it 
raged  with  great  violence  in  Heidelberg.  Frederick 
III,  who  came  into  power  in  1559,  adopted  the  Calvinis- 
tic  view  on  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  favored  that  side 
with  all  his  princely  power.  He  reorganized  the  Sa- 
pienz  College  (founded  by  his  predecessor)  as  a  theo- 
logical school,  and  put  at  its  head  (1562)  Zacharias  Ur- 
sinus,  a  pupU  and  friend  of  Melancthon,  who  had  adopted 
the  Reformed  opinions.  See  Ursinus.  In  order  to  put 
an  end  to  religious  disputes  in  his  dominions,  he  deter- 
mined to  put  forth  a  Catechism,  or  Confession  of  Faith, 
and  laid  the  duty  of  preparing  it  upon  Zacharias  Ur- 
sinus (just  named)  and  Caspar  Olevianus,  for  a  time 
profefsor  in  the  Univeri-ity  of  Heidelberg,  then  court- 
preacher  to  Frederick  III.  They  made  use,  of  course, 
of  the  existing  catechetical  literatiu-e,  especially  of  the 
catechisms  of  Calvin  and  of  John  a  Lasco.  Each  pre- 
pared sketches  or  drafts,  and  "the  final  preparation  was 
the  work  of  both  theologians,  with  the  constant  co-op- 
eration of  Frederick  HI.  Ursinus  has  always  been  re- 
garded as  the  princijial  author,  as  he  was  afterwards  the 
chief  elefender  and  interpreter  of  the  Catechism  ;  still,  it 
would  appear  that  the  nervous  German  style,  the  divi- 
sion into  three  parts  (as  distinguished  from  the  five 
parts  in  the  Catechism  of  Calvin  and  the  previous  draft 
of  Ursinus),  and  the  genial  warmth  and  unction  of  the 
whole  work,  are  chittlv  due  to  Olevianus"  (Schafif,  m 
Am.  Presb.  Per.  July,  1863,  p.  379). 

When  the  Catechism  was  completed,  Frederick  laid 
it  before  a  synod  of  the  superintenelents  of  the  Palati- 
nate (Deceniber,  1562).  After  careful  examination  it 
was  approved.  The  first  edition,  whose  full  title  is 
given  above,  appeared  in  1563.  The  preface  is  dated 
January  19  of  that  year,  and  runs  in  the  name  of  the 
elector  Frederick,  who  probably  wrote  it.  A  Latin  ver- 
sion appeared  in  the  same  year,  translated  by  Joliannes 
Lagus  and  Lambertus  Pithopanis.  The  German  version 
is  the  authentic  standard.     T^^■o  other  editions  of  the 
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German  version  appeared  in  1563.  What  is  now  the 
eightieth  question  (  U7nit  difference  is  there  between  the 
Lord's  Supper  and  the  Rumiin  Mass  ?)  is  not  to  be  found 
m  the  first  edition ;  part  of  it  appears  in  the  second  edi- 
tion; and  in  tlie  third,  of  1563,  it  is  given  in  full  as  fol- 
lows :  "  What  ditference  is  there  between  tlie  Lord's 
Supper  and  the  Popish  jMass  ?  The  Lord's  Supper  tes- 
tifies to  us  that  we  have  full  forgiveness  of  all  our  sins 
by  the  one  sacrifice  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  he  himself 
has  once  accomplished  on  the  cross;  and  that  by  the 
Holy  Ghost  we  are  ingrafted  into  Christ,  who  with  his 
true  body  is  now  in  heaven  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Fa- 
ther, and  is  to  be  there  worshipped.  But  the  Mass 
teaches  that  the  living  and  the  dead  have  not  forgive- 
ness of  sins  through  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  unless 
Christ  is  still  daily  offered  for  them  by  the  priest;  and 
that  Christ  is  bodily  under  the  form  of  bread  and  wine, 
and  is  therefore  to  be  worshipped  in  them.  (And  thus 
the  Mass  at  bottom  is  nothing  else  than  a  denial  of  the 
one  sacrifice  and  passion  of  Christ,  and  an  accursed  idol- 
atry.)" The  occasion  for  the  introduction  of  this  eigh- 
tieth question  appears  to  have  been  the  decree  of  the 
Council  of  Trent  "  touching  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass," 
Sept.  17,  1562.  This  declaration,  and  the  anathemas 
pronounced  at  Trent  against  the  Protestant  doctrine  of 
the  sacraments,  had  not  time  to  produce  their  effect  be- 
fore the  issue  of  the  first  edition  of  the  Catechism.  But 
the  elector  soon  saw  the  necessity  for  a  strong  and  clear 
declaration  on  the  Protestant  side,  and  such  a  declara- 
tion is  furnished  in  this  eightieth  question,  which  was 
added  to  the  Catecliism  in  1563.  The  first  edition  of 
1563  was  for  a  lung  time  lost;  that  given  by  Niemeyer 
{Colleciio  Confessionum,  p.  390)  is  the  third  of  that  year. 
But  in  1864:  pastor  Welters  found  a  copy  and  reprinted 
it,  with  a  history  of  the  text  {Der  Heidelb.  Katechismus 
in  seiner  urapriinglichen  Gestalf,  Bonn,  1864,  sm.  8vo), 
which  cleared  up  all  doubt  as  to  the  various  editions  of 
1563.  In  1866  professor  Schaff  published  a  very  valua- 
ble edition,  revised  after  the  first  edition  of  1563,  with 
an  excellent  history  of  the  Catechism  {Der  lleidelb.  Kat. 
nnch  d.  ersten  Ansjabe  von  1563  revidirt,  Philad.  18mo). 
Other  editions  appeared  in  1571  and  1573,  and  in  this 
last  the  questions  are  divided,  as  now,  into  lessons  for 
fiftj'-two  Sundays,  and  the  questions  are  numbered.  An 
abstract  of  the  Catechism  appeared  in  1585.  The  larger 
Catechism  has  since  been  republished  by  millions ;  no 
book,  perhaps,  has  gone  through  more  editions,  except 
the  Bible,  Bunyan's  Pilgrim,  and  Kempis.  It  has  been 
translated  into  near!}'  every  spoken  language.  It  was, 
of  course,  at  once  used  throughout  the  Palatinate  by 
command  of  the  elector.  But  it  soon  spread  abroad 
wherever  the  Reformed  Church  had  found  footing,  es- 
pecially in  North  Germany  and  parts  of  Switzerland. 
It  was  early  received  in  tlie  Netherlands,  and  formally 
adopted  at  the 'Synod  of  Dort,  1618.  Long  and  bitter 
controversies  witli  Roman  Catholics  and  Lutherans  on 
the  Catechism  only  endeared  it  the  more  to  the  Reform- 
ed. It  is  to  this  day  an  authoritative  confession  for  the 
Reformed  churches  (German  and  Dutch).  The  (Dutch) 
Reformed  Cluirch  directs  all  her  ministers  to  explain 
the  Catechism  regularly  before  the  congregations  on  the 
Sabbath  day. 

II.  Contents.  —  The  Catechism,  in  its  present  form, 
consists  of  129  questions  and  answers.  It  is  divided 
into  three  parts :  1.  Of  the  misery  of  man.  2.  Of  the 
redemption  of  man.  3.  Of  the  gratitude  due  from  man 
(duties,  etc.).  The  arrangement  of  the  matter  is  ad- 
mirable, looking  not  simply  to  logical  order,  but  also  to 
practical  edification.  The  book  is  not  simply  dogmatic, 
but  devotional.  It  assumes  that  all  who  use  it  are 
Christians,  and  is  thus  not  adapted  for  missionary  work. 
As  to  the  theology  taught  by  the  book,  it  is,"  in  the 
main,  that  of  pure  evangelical  Protestantism.  On  the 
doctrine  of  predestination  it  is  so  reticent  that  it  was 
opposed,  on  the  one  hand,  by  the  Synod  of  Dort,  the 
most  extreme  Calvinistic  body  perhaps  ever  assembled, 
and,  on  the  other  (though  not  without  qualification),  by 


James  Arminius,  the  greatest  of  all  the  opponents  of 
Calvinism.  On  the  nature  of  the  sacraments  the  Cate- 
chism is  Calvinistic,  as  opposed  to  the  Lutheran  doc- 
trine. Dr.  Heppe  {deutscher  Protestantismus,  i,  443  sq.) 
goes  too  far  in  asserting  that  the  Catechism  is  thor- 
oughly Melancthonian,  and  in  no  sense  Calvinistic, 
Sudhoff  answers  this  in  his  article  in  Herzog's  Real-En- 
cyklopddie,  v,  658  sq. ;  but  he  himself  goes  too  far,  on 
the  other  side,  in  finding  that  the  Calvinistic  theory  of 
predestination,  though  not  expressly  stated,  is  implied 
and  involved  in  the  view  of  sin  and  grace  set  forth  in 
the  Catechism  (see  Gerhart's  article  in  the  Tercentenary 
Monwmnt,  p.  387  sq.,  and  also  his  statement  in  this 
Cyclopaedia,  iii,  827).  Olevianus,  it  will  be  remember- 
ed, was  educated  mider  the  influence  of  Calvin ;  Ursinus 
under  that  of  Melancthon.  Dr.  Schaff  remarks  judi- 
ciously that  "  the  Catechism  is  a  true  expression  of  the 
convictions  of  its  authors;  but  it  communicates  only  so 
much  of  these  as  is  in  harmony  with  the  public  faith  of 
the  Church,  and  obsen'es  a  certain  reticence  or  reserva- 
tion and  moderation  on  such  doctrines  (as  the  twofold 
predestination),  which  belong  rather  to  scientific  theolo- 
g}'  and  private  conviction  than  to  a  public  Church  con- 
fession and  the  instruction  of  vouth"  (.4  merican  Presb. 
Review,  July,  1863,  p.  371). 

Literature. — The  300th  anniversarj'  of  the  formation 
and  adoption  of  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  was  celebra- 
ted in  1863  both  in  Europe  and  America.  One  of  the 
permanent  fruits  of  this  celebration  was  the  publication 
of  The  Heidelberg  Catechism,  Tercentenary  Edition  (New 
York,  1863,  sm,  4to).  This  noble  volume  gives  a  com- 
prehensive Introduction  (by  Dr.  Nevin),  and  a  critical 
edition  of  the  Catechism  in  four  texts — Old  German^ 
Latin,  Modern  German,  and  English — printed  in  par- 
allel columns.  The  Introduction  gives  an  admirable  ac- 
count of  the  literature  and  history  of  the  Catechism. 
The  text  used  is  that  given  by  Niemeyer,  and  not  that 
of  the  first  edition  of  1563,  which,  as  has  been  stated 
above,  was  reprinted  in  1864.  See  also  Dr.  Schaffs  edi- 
tion cited  above,  and  an  article  by  him  in  the  A  merican 
Presbyterian  Revieio  for  1863-  The  Latin  text  (with 
the  German  of  the  3d  ed.  of  1563)  is  given  in  Niemeyer, 
Collectio  Confessionum,  p.  390  sq. ;  also  in  an  edition  by 
Dr.  Steiner,  Catechesis  Religionis  Christiance  seu  Cate- 
chismus  Ileidelbergensis  (Baltimore,  1862).  Another  val- 
uable fruit  of  the  anniversary  is  The  Tercentenary  Mon- 
ument (Chambersburg,  1863,  8vo),  containing  twenty 
essays  by  eminent  Reformed  theologians  of  Germany, 
Holland,  and  America,  on  the  Catechism,  its  origin, 
history,  its  special  relations  to  the  German  Reformed 
Church,  and  cognate  subjects.  For  the  older  literary 
history,  see  Alting,  Historia  Ecclesia  Palatimr  (Frankf. 
1701);  Struve,  Pfdlzische  Kirchenhistorie  (Frankfort, 
1721);  IMimdt,  Grundriss  der  pfdlzischen  Kirchenge- 
schichte  his  1742  (Heidelb.  1798);  Kochei,  Katechetische 
Geschichte  der  Reformirten  Kirche  (Jena,  1756) ;  Planck, 
Geschichte  d.prot.  Theologie,  ii,  2,  475-491 ;  Van  Alpen, 
Geschichte  u.Litteralvr  d.  Heidelb.  Katechismus  (Frankf. 
1800)  ;  August),  Eiidi  itimg  In  die  beiden  Haupt-Kate- 
chismen  d.  Evang.  Kirclu  ( l",ll)orf.  1824)  ;  Erscli  und  Gru- 
ber's  .1  llg.  Encykl.  ii,  4,  386  s(i. ;  Nevin,  Hist,  and  Genius 
of  the  Heidelberg  Catechism.  (Chambersburg,  1847) ;  Sud- 
hoff, Theologisches  Handbuch  zur  Auslegung  d.  Ihidelb. 
Kat.  (Frankf.  1862).  An  elaborate  article  on  tlie  liter- 
ature of  the  Catechism,  by  Dr.  Harbaugh,  is  given  in 
the  ifercersburg  Revieir,  October,  1860.  A  copious  list 
of  ^v^iters  on  the  Catechism  (covering  twelve  pages)  is 
given  at  the  end  of  Bethune,  Expository  L^ectures  on  the 
Heidelberg  Catechism  (N.  York,  Sheldon  and  Co.,  2  vols. 
12mo),  an  admirable  practical  commentary,  with  a  val- 
uable historical  introduction.  Among  the  older  com- 
mentators are  Ursinus,  Explicationes  Catechesis  Palati- 
ni (Opera,  1612,  vol.  i) ;  Ursinus,  Apologia  Catcchismi 
Palatini  (Opera,  vol.  ii).  Translations  —  Ursinus,  The 
Summe  of  Christian  Religion,  lectures  on  the  Catechism, 
transl.  by  H.  Parrie  (Lond.  1617  4to).  The  best  traiisl. 
of  Ursinus's  Commentary  is  that  of  the  Rev.  G.W.Wil- 
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Hard  (Colr.rrJir.s,  1852,8vo,2cl  ed.),with  Introduction  hy 
Dr.  J.  ^\^  Nevin.  See  also  Cocceius,  Iftid.  Cut.  ea-plicuiu 
et  iUn^ttiata  (Lu^d.  Bat.  1G71,  Amst.  1G73) ;  Driessen,  ^1  tZ 
Cat.  Ill  id.  jjunujuctio  (Gron.  1724,  4to);  Kemp,  Fijhj- 
i/iree  St.-mon^  on  the  IfeiMberfj  C«^ec/(««;n,  trans,  by  Van 
Harlingen  (New  Brmisvvick,  N.  J.,  1810,  8vo).  For  the 
views  ol'  the  early  Dntch  Arniinians  on  the  Catechism, 
see  Consider aiiones  Remonstraniium  in  Cat.  Ileidelb.  (in 
A  ct.  et  Script.  Sijnod.  Harderwyk,  1G20).  See  also  Wel- 
ters, Ziir  U rr/eschichte  d.  Heiddb.  Kat.,  in  Stud.  v.  Krit. 
1867,  Heft  1 ;  Trechsel,  in  Stud.  u.  Krit.  1867,  Heft  3 ; 
Plitt,  Stud.  u.  Krit.  18G3,  Heft  1 ;  Mercersburg  Revieu; 
October,  ISGO. 

Heidenheim  {neydenheini),V^o\.Y,  or  Benjamin 
BEN-Snisox,  a  Hebrew  scholar  and  typographer,  is  dis- 
tinguished in  Hebrew  literature  by  his  exertions  to  pro- 
vide editions  of  the  Pentateuch  free  from  the  errors 
which  marred  ]ireccding  copies.  Indeed,  tlie  city  in 
whicli  he  lived,  i?tic/ftt«w,  near  Frankfort  on  the  Maine, 
became  in  his  day  tlie  centre  of  attraction  for  He- 
brew typoprajihy.  But  he  has  also  left  us  works  of 
his  ov.'ii  which  betoken  a  thorough  acciuaintance  with 
Hebrew  philology.  Jost  even  assigns  him  a  place  by 
the  side  of  Mendelssohn.  Heidenheim  died  in  1832,  at 
a  very  old  age.  His  most  important  works  are  "^uSSC^ 
Cw^'ZiJn,  a  tract  on  the  Hebrew  accents  (Rodelheim, 
1808,'l2mo) :— 'id^n  Si^'C,  a  treatise  on  cUfferent  parts 
of  Hebrew  grammar  (Rodelheim,  180G,  12mo) :— D^^'^N; 
T'X'a  d'Cirt,  the  Pentateuch,  with  a  Hebrevv-  commen- 
tary,'etc.  (Rodelh.  1818-1821, 8vo).  We  have  also  from 
him  a  catalogue  of  his  works,  containing  800  in  number, 
under  the  title  Ci'^iSStl  Tp-'O'I  (Rodelh.  1833, 8vo).— 
Fiirst,  Bibl.  .Tudaica,  i,  3G9 ;  Etheridge,  Introd.  to  Hebr. 
Lit.  p.  422;  Steinsclmeider,  Biblior/.  Hdbch.  p.  CO;  Jost, 
Gcsch.  d.  Jiiden.  p.  3G1 ;  Kitto,  ii,  267.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Heifer  CnY^V,efflah',{em.of'b}^V,"ca\t^"  r\'^'B,pa- 
rnh',  fem.  of  ~iS,  "bullock;"  Sept.  and  N.  T.  SajxaXiQ ; 
Yulg.  vacca).  The  Hebrew  language  has  no  expression 
that  exactly  corresponds  to  our  '•  heifer,"  for  both  erjlnh 
and  parah  are  applied  to  cows  that  have  calved  (1  Sam. 
vi,  7-12 ;  Job  xxi,  10 ;  Isa.  vii,  21) ;  indeed,  er/lah  means 
a  yoimg  animal  of  any  species,  the  full  expression  being 
1|^2  J^??".  "  heifer  of  kine"  (Deut.  xxi,  3 ;  1  Sam.  xvi, 
2 ;  Isa.  vii,  21).  The  heifer  or  young  cow  was  not  com- 
monlj^  used  for  ploughing,  but  only  for  treading  out  the 
corn  (Hos.  x,  11;  but  see  Judg.  xiv,  18),  when  it  ran 
about  without  anj'  headstall  (Deut.  xxv,  4) ;  hence  the 
expression  an  "unbroken  heifer"  (Hos.  iv,  16;  Auth.  Y. 
"  backsliding"),  to  which  Israel  is  compared.  A  similar 
sense  has  been  attached  to  the  expression  "  calf  of  three 
years  old,"  ri^'r"0'j:j  r^5",  i.  e.  unsubdued,  in  Isa.  xv,  5 ; 
Jer.  xlviii,  34 ;  but  it  has  by  some  been  taken  as  a  prop- 
er name,  Egluth  S/ieli.</iii/a/i,  such  names  being  not  verj^ 
nncommon.  The  sense  of  "  dissolute"  is  conveyed  un- 
doubtedly in  Amos  iv,  1.  The  comparison  of  Egypt  to 
a  "fair  heifer"  (Jer.  xlvi,  20)  may  be  an  allusion  to  the 
well-kno^ra  form  under  which  Apis  was  worshipped  (to 
■which  we  may  also  refer  the  words  in  ver.  15,  as  under- 
stood  in  the  Sept.,  "  Why  is  the  bullock  [fivGxoQ  ticXf  k- 
^  rog']  swept  away  ?"),  the  "  destruction"  threatened  being 

K  the  bite  of  the  gad-fly,  to  which  the  word  keretz  woidd 

B  fitly  apply.     "To  plough  with  another  man's  heifer" 

■  (Judg.  xiv,  18)  implies  that  an  advantage  has  been 
H  gained  by  unfair  means.  The  proper  names  Eglah,  En- 
H  eglaim,  and  Parah  are  derived  from  the  Hebrew  terms 
B  at  the  head  of  this  article. — Smith,  s.  v.    See  Red  Hei- 

B  FEE. 

B  Heilmann,  Johaxx  Daviu.  a  learned  German  the- 

■  ologian,  was  born  at  Osnabriick  Jan.  13, 1727.    He  stud- 

■  ied  at  Halle,  became  rector  of  Hameln  in  1764,  and  pro- 
B  fessor  of  theologj-  at  Gottingen  in  1754,  where  he  died 
B  Feb.  22, 1764.    His  principal  writings  are  Specimen  ob- 

■  sen:  ad  illustrat.  N.  T.  (Halle,  1743, 4to)  -.—Parallek  tn- 
B  trt  Vesprit  d'ir religion  cTaiijourdhui  et  les  anciens  adver- 
B  IV.— L 


saires  de  la  religion  Chretienne  (Halle,  1750,  Svo)  ■.—Com' 
p)endiuin  theologice  dogmaticce  (Gottingen,  17G1  and  1774 
Svo)  -.—Opuscula  theul.  Argrimenti  (ed.  Danovius,  Jena, 
1774-77,  2  vols.  8vo).— G.  G.  Hej'ne,  Iletlmanni  Mcmo- 
riu  (Gottingen,  1764);  J Ocher,  A  l/gem.  gelehrt.  Lexilion^ 
continued  by  Adelmig,  ii,  1868. 

Heilprin,  Jechiel,  a  distinguished  Jewish  philol- 
ogist and  historian,  flourished  in  the  first  part  of  the 
18th  centun,-.  He  is  said  to  have  been  born  at  Jlinsk 
in  1728,  but  the  time  of  his  death  is  unknown.  He 
wrote  (nin-lin  ^'lO)  a  Historj^  of  the  Jews,  divided  into 
three  parts :  Chronicles  of  Historic  Events,  from  the  Cre- 
ation to  his  own  Time.  2.  Alphabetical  Catalogue  of  the 
]\Iishnaic  and  Talmudic  Doctors.  3.  Alphabetical  In- 
dex of  Jewish  Literati  (Karlsr.  1769,  and  Zolkien,  1808, 
folio).  Also  (ni^^^^n  ■13'ny  b)  a  Hebrew  Rabbinic 
Dictionary  adapted  to  the  Rabboth,  Sifra,Mekihha,Yol- 
kut,  and  the  works  of  the  Cabalists  (DjTchenfurt,  1806, 
foL).  Furst  commends  the  excellency  of  these  works, 
and  believes  that  the  first  part  of  Heilprin's  history  is 
an  able  contribution  to  Hebrew  literature. — Fiirst,  Bill, 
Judaica,  i,  372 ;  Etheridge,  Introduction  to  Hebr.  Liter- 
ature, p.  449.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Heineccius,  Johaxn  Michael,  a  Lutheran  di- 
vine, was  born  at  Eisenberg  Dec.  12,  1674,  and  was  edu- 
cated at  Jena.  Frankfort,  and  Giessen.  After  a  visit  to 
Holland  and  Hambm-g,  he  settled  for  a  time  in  Hclm- 
stiidt  as  tutor  (L'ocent),  but  in  1699  became  deacon  at 
Goslar.  In  1709  he  removed  to  Halle  as  pastor,  and  in 
1720  was  appointed  consistorial  counsellor  and  ecclesias- 
tical inspector  of  the  circle  of  the  Saal  (Saalkreis'). 
He  died  Sept.  11, 1722.  His  chief  work,  Eigentliche  und 
wahrhaftige  Abbildung  der  alten  und  neutn  griecMsclien 
Kirche  nach  Hirer  IIistoi-ie,  Glaubenslehren  und  Kirchen- 
gebrduclien  (Leipsic,  1711),  presents  historically  the  doc- 
trines, government,  liturgy,  and  morals  of  the  Greek 
Church,  ancient  and  modem.  It  is  still  a  work  of  great 
value.  Besides  works  in  the  departments  of  anticjuities 
and  history,  Heineccius  wrote  Pnifung  der  sogcnannien 
neuen  Propheten  und  ihres  ausserordentlichen  Avfstandes 
(Halle,  1715),  against  the  French  prophets  (q.  v.): — 
Sendschi-eiben  an  Thomas  Ittig  wegen  des  Termini  Gra- 
tia, on  the  Terminist  controversy:  —  De  Jiirisconsidtis 
Christianis  priorum  sceculorum  eorumque  in  ecclesiam 
meritis  (Halle,  1713):  —  Colloquia  7-eligiosa  publice  et 
prii'atim  inter  Una  hcec  scecula  habita  (Halle  and  Mag- 
deburg, 1719,  4to).  —  Herzog,  Reed-Encyllop.  xix,  624; 
Hoefer,  Kouv.  Biog.  Generale,  xxiii,  782 ;  Sax,  Onomas- 
ticon  literarium,  pt  vi,  p.  45.     (J.  W.  M.) 

Heinicke,  Sajiuel,  a  German  philanthropist, "  the 
most  distinguished  of  the  early  teachers  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb  in  Germany,"  was  bom  April  10,  1729,  at  Xautz- 
schiitz,  near  Weissenfels,  in  Prussia,  and  died  at  Leipsic 
April  30,  1780.  He  passed  his  early  hfe  as  a  farmer 
and  soldier,  then  pursued  a  course  of  study  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Jena,  was  subsequently  for  ten  years  a  tutor 
of  the  children  of  count  Schimmelmann  at  Hamburg, 
and  then  removed  to  Eppcndorf.  In  this  latter  place, 
as  early  as  1754,  he  became  much  interested  in  a  deaf 
and  dumb  child,  and  devised  a  system  of  instruction  for 
it,  which  proved  so  successful  as  to  attract  other  deaf 
mutes  to  him  for  instruction,  and  led  to  the  estabhsh- 
ment  by  the  elector  of  Saxony  in  1772  of  a  school  at 
Leipsic  for  the  education  of  deaf  mutes.  This  school, 
"the  first  ever  estabhshed  or  supported  by  the  civil 
government,"  was  placed  under  Heinicke's  charge,  was 
continued  after  his  death  under  the  charge  of  his  i^dd- 
ow,  and  is  still  existing  and  prosperous.  The  "method 
of  instruction  was  by  articulation  and  reading  on  the 
lip,"  and  is  said  to  have  been  superior  in  some  respects 
to  that  of  the  abbe  de  rEpee.  Heinicke's  labors  and 
noble  character  gained  for  him  deser^-edly  the  affection 
of  the  German  people,  though  his  method  of  treatment 
of  his  pupils  was  probably  too  harsh,  and  some  of  his 
writings  were  marred  by  coarse  and  ill-natured  criticisms 
of  opinions  diflering  from  his  own.     He  wrote  upon  the 
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education  of  deaf  mutes  and  theological  subjects,  viz. : 
Biblische  Geschichte  des  Alten  Testcanenfs  zum  Unter- 
7-ichte  tauhstuninier  Personen  (Hamburg,  1776, 8v'o ;  only 
first  part  given)  : — Beohachtum/en  iiher  Stumme  unci  iiher 
die  menschliche  Sprache  in  Briefan  (Hamb.  1778,  8vo) : 
—  Ueber  die  Denkart  der  Tauhstummm  und  die  Miss- 
handluntjen,  denen  sie  durch  unsinnige  Kuren  und  Lehr- 
arten  mm/esetzt  sind  (Leipsic,  1780,  8vo) :  —  Ueber  alte 
und  neue  Lehrarten  (Leipsic,  1783)  : —  Wichfige  Entdeck- 
ungen  und  Beitrdge  zur  Seeleidehre  und  zur  menschlichen 
Sprache  (Leipsic,  178i,  8vo): — Metaphysik  fiir  Schul- 
meister  und  Plusmacher  (Halle,  1785) :  —  Ueber  graue 
Vorurtheile  und  ihre  Schaediichkeit  (Copenhagen  and 
Leipsic,  1787) :  —  Scheingotterei  der  Naturalisten,  Deis- 
ten  und  Atheistni  (KdL'ti'icn,  1788)  x—Neues  A  B  C,  Syl- 
ben-und  Le.-iihiir!,  mJi^t  tlner  Anweisung,  das  Lesen  in 
kurzer  Zeit  tin f  ,11,  I,i,:lii,:Mi^  Art  und  ohne  Buchstabiren 
zu  lerntn  (many  editions,  last  Leipsic,  1790).  Schlich- 
tegroU  assigns  to  Heinicke  also  a  work  on  Kant's  philo- 
sophical works,  printed  in  German  (Presburg,  1789, 8vo), 
but  jMeusel  only  the  preface  to  it.  Heinicke  also  wrote 
articles  in  the  Teutscher  Merkur  and  Teutsches  Museum, 
in  which  he  maintained,  against  the  views  of  the  abbe 
de  I'Epee,  that  deaf  mutes  shoidd  be  taught  not  only  to 
write,  but  also  to  speak. — New  American  Cyclopcedia,  vi, 
301;  ix,  69;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biogr.  Generale,  xxiii,  786 
sq. ;  Petschke,  Historische  Nachricht  von  dem  Unter- 
richte  der  Taubstumm^n  und  Blinden  (Leipsic,  1793); 
vSchUchtegroll,  Nekrolog  (1790),  p.  313-315;  Meusel, 
Lexikon  der  von  1750  bis  1800  verstorbenen  deutschen 
iScliriftsteller  (Leipsic,  1802-16).     (J.W.  M.) 

Heinsius,  Daniel,  an  eminent  scholar,  was  born 
in  1580  at  Cxhent.  He  studied  law  for  some  months  at 
Franckcr,  but,  determining  to  devote  himself  to  letters, 
he  went  to  Leyden,  where  ho  studied  under  Joseph  Scal- 
iger.  In  1599  he  began  to  teach  Latin  in  the  univer- 
sit}',  and  on  the  death  of  Scaliger  (1609)  he  was  made 
professor  of  history.  He  was  afterwards  made  librarian 
to  the  University,  and  historiographer  to  the  States  of 
Holland.  He  was  secretary  to  the  Synod  of  Dort,  1618. 
See  Dort.  He  died  Feb.  23,  1655.  Besides  editing 
many  Latin  and  Greek  classics,  he  published  Sacrariim 
exercltutiomim  ad  N.  T.  libri  xx  (Lugd.  Bat,  1639,  fol.) : 
— Arigturchus  sacer,  sive  Exercitationes  ad  Nonni  Par- 
aphrasin  in  Jvhannein  (Lugd.  Bat.  1627,  sm.  8 vo).  Hein- 
sius was  a  strong  advocate  of  a  special  Hellenistic  dia- 
lect. 

Heir  (some  form  of  the  verb  tJ'H'i,  to  possess;  Gr. 
K\r]o6vo}.ioQ,  a  receiver  bg  lot).  The  Hebrew  institu- 
tions relative  to  inheritance  were  of  a  very  simple  char- 
acter. Under  the  patriarchal  system  the  property  was 
divided  among  the  sons  of  the  legitimate  wives  (Gen. 
xxi,  10;  xxiv,  36;  xxv,  5),  a  larger  portion  being  as- 
signed to  one,  generally  the  eldest,  on  whom  devolved 
the  duty  of  maintaining  the  females  of  the  famil}^  See 
BiRTiiuiGHT.  The  sons  of  concubines  were  portioned 
off  with  presents  (Gen.  xlix,  1  sq.),  but  tliis  may  have 
been  restricted  to  cases  where  the  children  had  been 
adopted  by  the  legitimate  wife  (Gen.  xxx,  3).  But  Ja- 
cob made  the  sons  whom  he  had  by  his  concubines  heirs, 
as  well  as  the  others  (Gen.  xlix,  12-27).  Moses  laid  no 
restrictions  upon  the  choice  of  fathers  in  this  respect ; 
and  we  may  infer  that  the  sons  of  concubines,  for  the 
most  part,  received  an  equal  share  with  the  other  sons, 
from  the  fact  that  Jephthah,  the  son  of  a  concubiue,  com- 
plained that  he  was  excluded  from  his  father's  liouse 
without  any  portion  (Judg.  xi,  1-7).  Daughters  had 
no  share  in  the  patrimony  (Gen.  xxxi,  14),  but  received 
a  marriage  portion,  consisting  of  a  maid-servant  (Gen. 
xxix,  24,  29)  or  some  other  property.  As  a  matter  of 
special  favor  they  sometimes  took  part  with  the  sons 
(Job  xlii,  15).  The  Mosaic  law  regulated  the  succession 
to  real  property  thus :  it  was  to  be  divided  among  the 
sons,  the  eldest  receiving  a  double  portion  (Dent,  xxi, 
17),  the  others  equal  shares:  if  there  were  no  sons,  it 
Went  to  the  daughters  (Numb,  xxvii,  8),  on  the  condi- 


tion that  they  did  not  marry  out  of  their  own  tribe 
(Numb,  xxxvi,  6  sq. ;  Tub.  vi,  12 ;  vii,  13),  otherwise  the 
patrimony  was  forfeited  (Josephus,  A  nt.  iv,  7,  5).  If 
there  were  no  daughters,  it  went  to  the  brother  of  the 
deceased ;  if  no  brother,  to  the  paternal  uncle ;  and,  fail- 
ing these,  to  the  next  of  kin  (Numb,  xxvii,  9-11).  In 
the  case  of  a  widow  being  left  wthout  children,  the 
nearest  of  kin  on  her  husband's  side  had  the  right  of 
marrying  her,  and,  in  the  event  of  his  refusal,  the  next 
of  kin  (Kuth  iii,  12, 13) :  with  him  rested  the  obligation 
of  redeeming  the  property  of  the  widow  (Ruth  iv,  1  sq.), 
if  it  had  been  either  sold  or  mortgaged :  this  obligation 
was  termed  H^XStl  125'^^  (-'the  right  of  inheritance"), 
and  was  exercised  in  other  cases  besides  that  of  )nar- 
riage  (Jer.  xxxii,  7  sq.).  If  none  stepped  forward  to 
marrv'  the  widow,  the  inheritance  remained  with  her 
until  her  death,  and  then  reverted  to  the  next  of  kin. 
See  Widow.  The  object  of  these  regidations  evidently 
was  to  prevent  the  alienation  of  the  land,  and  to  retain 
it  in  the  same  family :  the  Mosaic  law  enforced,  in  short, 
a  strict  entail.  Even  the  assignment  of  the  double  por- 
tion, which  under  the  patriarchal  regime  had  been  at  the 
disposal  of  the  father  (Gen.  xlviii,  22),  was  by  the  INIo- 
saic  law  limited  to  the  eldest  son  (Deut.  xxi,  15-17). 
The  case  of  Achsah,  to  whom  Calel3  presented  a  field 
(Josh.  XV,  18, 19 ;  Judg.  i,  15),  is  an  exception ;  but  per- 
haps even  in  that  instance  the  land  reverted  to  Caleb's 
descendants  either  at  the  death  of  Achsah  or  in  the  year 
of  Jubilee.  The  land  being  thus  so  strictly  tied  up,  the 
notion  oi heirship,  as  we  understand  it,  was  hardly  known 
to  the  Jews :  succession  was  a  matter  of  right,  and  not 
of  favor — a  state  of  things  which  is  embodied  in  the  He- 
brew language  itself,  for  the  word  a^'^  (A.  V. "  to  inher- 
it") implies  ^JOSsessioH,  and  very  oit&n  forcible  possession 
(Deut.  ii,  12 ;  Judg.  i,  29 ;  xi,  24),  and  a  similar  idea  lies 
at  the  root  of  the  words  MTnS  and  •^?'T3,  generally 
translated  "inheritance."  Testamentary  dispositions 
were,  of  course,  generally  superfluous :  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  the  idea  is  the  blessing,  which  in  early  times 
conveyed  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual  benefits  (Gen. 
xxvii,  19,37;  Josh,  xv,  19).  It  appears,  however,  that 
eventually  the  father  had  at  least  the  right  of  express- 
ing his  last  wishes  or  icill  in  the  presence  of  witnesses, 
and  probably  in  the  presence  of  the  heirs  (2  Kings  xx, 
1).  The  references  to  wills  in  the  apostle  Paul's  writ- 
ings are  borrowed  from  the  usages  of  Greece  and  Eomc 
(Heb.  ix,  17),  whence  the  custom  was  introduced  into 
Judaea :  several  wills  are  noticed  by  Josephus  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Herods  (Ant.  xiii,  16, 1 ;  xvii,  3,  2;  War, 
ii,  2,  3). 

With  regard  to  perso7ial  property,  it  may  be  presumed 
that  the  owner  had  some  authority  over  it,  at  all  events 
during  his  life-time.  The  admission  of  a  slave  to  a  por- 
tion of  the  inheritance  with  the  sons  (Prov.  xvii,  2)  prolj- 
ably  applies  only  to  the  personalty.  A  presentation  of 
half  the  personalty  formed  the  marriage  portion  of  To- 
bit's  wife  (Tob.  viii,  21).  A  distribution  of  goods  during 
the  father's  life-time  is  implied  in  Luke  xv,  11-13:  a 
distinction  may  be  noted  between  ovaia,  a  general  terra 
applicable  to  personalty,  and  K\r)povojjiia,  the  landed 
property,  which  could  only  be  divided  after  the  father's 
death  (Luke  xii,  13). 

There  is  a  striking  resemblance  between  the  Hebrew 
and  Athenian  customs  of  heirship,  particidarly  as  regards 
heiresses  (iniK\r]poC),w\\o  were,  in  both  nations,  bound 
to  marry  their  nearest  relation :  the  property  did  not 
vest  in  the  husband  even  for  his  life-time,  but  devolved 
upon  the  son  of  the  heiress  as  soon  as  he  was  of  age, 
who  also  bore  the  name,  not  of  his  father,  but  of  his  ma- 
ternal grandfather.  The  object  in  both  countries  was 
the  same,  viz.  to  preserve  the  name  and  property  of  ev- 
ery family  (Smith,  Diet,  of  Class.  A  nt.  s.  v.  Epiclerus).— 
Smith,  s.  v.     See  Inhp:kitance. 

In  Col.  i,  15,  Christ  is  called  "  the  first-born  of  every 
creature,"  i.  e.  "  the  heir  of  the  whole  creation,"  as  in 
Heb.  i,  2  he  is  called  the  "heir  of  all  things."    Believers 
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are  called  "  heirs  of  the  promise,"  "  of  righteousness,"  "  of 
the  kingdom,"  "  of  the  world,"  "  of  God,"  "joint  heirs" 
•with  Christ,  inasmuch  as  they  are  partakers  of  the  bless- 
ings which  God  bestows  upon  his  children,  impljdng  ad- 
mission to  the  kingdom  of  heaven  and  its  privileges 
(Gal.  iii,  29 ;  Heb.  vi,  17  ;  xi,  7 ;  Jas.  ii,  5 ;  Kom.  iv,  13  ; 
viii,  17),  and  finally  possession  of  the  heavenly  inherit- 
ance (John  xvii,  22-24 ;  Rev.  iii,  22).  See  Adoption. 
He'lah  (Heb.  Chdah',  tixbn,  rust,  as  in  Ezek.  xxiv, 
G ;  Sept.  'Wac'i  v.  r.  'Awc^a),  one  of  the  two  wives  of 
Ashur  (a  descendant  of  Judah),  by  whom  she  had  three 
sons  (1  Chron.  iv,  5,  7).     B.C.  prob.  cir.  1612. 

Helali  Codex  of  the  O.  T.  See  Manuscripts. 
He'lam  (Hub.  Cheylam',  ^h'^'H,  j^lace  of  abundance, 
2  Sam.  X,  10;  but  in  ver.  17,  Chelani',  cbxtl  [with  he 
"directive,"  tn^bxil,  Josephus  Xa'Kafia],  for  which  the 
margin  prefers  DNbll;  Sept.  Ai'Xa/x,  Vulgate  Helam),  a 
place  "  beyond  the  river"  (i.  e.  either  east  of  the  Jordan 
or  west  of  the  Euphrates,  although  Josephus,  ^1??^  vii,  6, 
3,  understands  it  to  mean  east  of  the  Euphrates),  where 
Uavid  gained  a  victory  over  the  combined  forces  of  the 
Syrians  under  Hadadezer,  apparently  between  Damas- 
cus and  the  country  of  the  Ammonites.  Ewald  {Isr. 
Gesch.  ii,  C20)  compares  the  Alamatha  ('AX«/inSa)  of 
rtolemy  (v,  15,  25),  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Euplirates, 
near  Nicephorium.     See  David. 

Hel'bah  {Weh.Chelbah',  n^hu,  fatness;  Sept.'EX- 
/3a  V.  r.  X(i3c(i  and  S^fciia),  a  town  in  the  tribe  of 
Asher,  from  which  the  Canaanites  were  not  expelled, 
mentioned  between  Achzib  and  Aphik  (Judg.  i,  31); 
but  not  (as  Gesenius  suggests)  identical  with  Ahlab, 
wliich  is  also  mentioned  in  the  same  verse.  Perhaps  it 
■was  situated  in  some  fertile  tract  (as  the  names  imply) 
in  the  valley  of  the  Kishon,  possibly  at  Haifa. 

Hel'bon  (Ileb.  Chelbon',  "psbn, /(/f,  i.  e.  fertile; 
Sept.  XiXjSiov  v.  r.  XejSpdjv),  a  name  which  occurs  only 
in  Ezek.  xxvii,  18,  where  "  the  wine  of  Helbon"  is  named 
among  the  commodities  brought  from  Damascus  to  the 
great  market  of  Tyre.  The  Syriac,  Symmachus,  the 
Chaldee,  and  Yulgate,  all  regard  the  word  as  an  appel- 
lative descriptive  of  the  quality  of  the  wine  as  jnn/^ue 
vinnm  or  rinum  diilce  cocium.  But  it  is  better  to  accept 
the  indication  of  the  Sept.,  which,  by  giving  the  proper 
name  XtXjSiov,  must  be  supposed  to  have  had  in  view  a 
place,  v.-liich  has  hence  generally  been  inferred  to  be  the 
same  with  that  old  city  of  Syria  that  appears  under  the 
form  of  Chalijbon  (XnXvf^wv)  in  Ptolemy  (Geoff.v,  15) 
and  Strabo  (xv,  505).  The  latter  author  mentions  this 
Chalybon  as  a  place  famous  for  wine ;  and  in  describing 
the  luxury  of  the  kings  of  Persia,  he  says  they  would 
have  wheat  brought  from  Assos  in  ^olia,  Chalybonian 
wine  out  of  Syria,  and  water  from  the  Euteus  (the  river 
Ulai  of  Dan.  viii,  2),  which  was  the  lightest  of  any. 
Both  Hesychius  and  Plutarch  ( Vif.  A  lex.  ii)  speak  of 
this  famous  wine.  It  has  generally  been  thought  that 
the  name  was  derived  from  Chalybon,  where  it  was  sup- 
posed the  wine  was  produced.  But  is  it  not  strange 
that  Damascus  should  be  represented  as  supplying  the 
wine  of  Helbon  to  the  marts  of  Tyre  ?  Why  would  not 
the  native  merchants  themselves  carrj'  it  thither?  A 
passage  which  Bochart  quotes  from  Athenreus  (i,  51) 
throws  light  on  this  point :  "  The  king  of  the  Persians 
drank  Chalybonian  Mine  alone ;  which,  says  Poseidoni- 
us,  was  also  produced  in  Damascus"  (Bochart,  0pp.  ii, 
486).  ^yQ  are  thus  led,  both  by  the  statement  of  Eze- 
kicl  and  by  tliat  of  Poseidonius,  who  was  himself  a  na- 
tive of  Syria,  to  look  for  a  Helbon  or  Chalybon  at  or 
near  Damascus.  Seleucus  Nicator  is  said  to  have 
changed  the  name  to  Beroea  (Xiceph.  Callist.  xiv,  39) ; 
but  the  old  name,  as  we  see  from  Ptolemy,  was  not  for- 
gotten, and  on  the  capture  of  the  city  by  the  Ai-abs  in 
the  7th  century  it  was  again  resumed  (Schultens,  Index 
Geoff r.  in  vitam  Saladini,  s.  v.  Halebum). — Kitto.  The 
city  referred  to  has  usually  been  identified  with  the 
modem  Aleppo,  a  large  city  of  Syria,  called  Ilakb  by 


the  Arabs;  but  Russcl  states  {Natural  Uist.  of  Aleppo, 
Lond.  1794,  i,  80)  that  but  little  wine  is  made  there,  and 
lliat  the  white  wines  especially  are  poor  and  thin,  and 
difhcult  to  keep ;  nor  has  this  place  ever  obtained  any 
celeljrity  for  its  vintages.  Hence  Prof.  Ilackett  is  in- 
clined to  adopt  the  suggestion  made  to  him  while  visit- 
ing this  region  in  1852  by  Dr.  Paidding,  one  of  the 
American  missionaries  there,  that  the  Biblical  Helbon 
shoiUd  rather  be  sought  in  one  of  the  principal  villages 
of  the  same  name  lying  in  the  wady  Ilelbnn,  on  the 
eastern  slope  of  Auti-Lebanon,  north  of  the  Barrada. 
He  was  informed  by  those  who  had  visited  the  place 
that  the  grapes  produced  there  are  remarkable  for  their 
tine  quality,  and  that  the  wine  obtained  from  them  is 
regarded  as  the  choice  wine  of  that  part  of  Sj'ria  {Illus- 
trations of  Sc7-ipture,  N.  York,  1855,  p.  214) .  Dr.  Kobin- 
son,  to  whom  lie  mentioned  this  suggestion,  visited  the 
place  in  his  last  journey  to  Palestine,  and  fully  accords 
with  the  identification.  He  thus  describes  the  valley 
and  town :  "  Wady  Helbon  is  a  valley  an  hour  or  more 
in  length,  shut  in  by  high  and  rugged  sides.  The  bot- 
tom is  a  strip  of  level  ground,  everywhere  well  culti- 
vated. Throughout  the  ^vhole  extent  of  the  valley 
there  are  well-lvcpt  vineyards.  Even  places  so  steep 
that  the  vine-dresser  can  approach  them  with  difficulty 
are  made  to  produce  an  abinidance  of  grajjcs.  In  Da- 
mascus the  grapes  are  chiefly  esteemed  for  their  fine  fla- 
vor, and  from  them  is  made  the  best  and  most  highly- 
prized  wine  of  the  country'.  The  village  of  Helbon  is 
nearly  midway  up  the  vallej'.  There  are  many  ruins 
in  and  aromid  it,  but  mostly  dilapidated;  and  hewn 
stones,  capitals,  friezes,  and  broken  columns  are  built 
into  the  walls  of  the  modem  dwellings.  On  the  west 
of  the  village  is  an  extensive  ruin,  supposed  to  have 
once  been  a  temple.  On  some  of  the  blocks  are  frag- 
ments of  Greek  inscriptions  no  longer  legible"  (new  ed. 
o{  Researches,  iii,  471,  472). 

Helchi'ah  (XiXkIoq,  1  Esd.  viii,  1)  or  Helchi'as 
(Ilelcias,  2  Esd.  i,  1),  the  Greek  and  Latin  forms  of  the 
name  of  the  high-priest  Hilkiah  (q.  v.). 

Hel'dai  (Heb.  Cheldaif,  "inpn,  icorldly ;  Sept.  Xo\- 
^ai,  but  o'l  upxovTtQ  in  Zccli.  vi,  10;  Yulg.  Iloldai),  the 
name  of  two  men. 

1.  A  Netophathite  and  descendant  of  Othniel,  chief  of 
the  twelfth  division  (24,000)  of  David's  forces  (1  Chron. 
xxvii.  15).  B.C.  1014.  In  1  Chron.  xi,  30  (where  he 
is  called  Heled)  his  father's  name  is  said  to  be  Baanah ; 
and  in  the  parallel  passage  (2  Sam.  xxiii,  29)  he  is  call- 
ed Heleb. 

2.  One  of  those  lately  returned  from  the  Captivity 
whom  the  prophet  Zechariah  was  directed  to  take  with 
him  when  he  went  to  crown  the  high-priest  Joshua,  as 
a  symbol  of  the  future  Blessiah's  advent  (Zech.  vi,  10). 
B.C.  620.     In  ver.  14  the  name  is  written  Heleji. 

Heldua,  the  first  station  mentioned  in  the  Jerusa- 
lem Itinerary  south  of  Berytus  and  north  of  Porphyreon; 
now  probably  khan  el-Khulda  (Robinson,  Bib.  Res.  ii, 
435).— Yan  cle  Yelde,  Memoir,  p.  320. 

He'leb  (Heb.  Che'leb,  ■ihr},  fatness,  as  often;  Sept. 
'EXd^,  Yulg.  Heled),  son  of  IBaanah  the  Netophathite, 
and  one  of  Da^■id's  warriors  (2  Sam.  xxiii,  29);  else- 
where more  correctly  called  Heled  (1  Chron.  xi,  SO), 
or,  still  better,  Heldai  (1  Chron.  xxvi,  15). 

He'led  (Heb.  Che'led,  l^n,  this  icorld,  as  transito- 
ry ;  Sept.  'EXo  J,  Yulg.  Heled),  son  of  Baanah,  a  Kc  toph- 
athite,  and  one  of  David's  warriors  (1  Chron.  xi,  30) ; 
called  in  the  parallel  passage  (2  Sara,  xxiii,  29)  Heleb, 
but  more  accurately  Heldai  in  1  Chron.  xxvii,  15. 

He'lek  (Heb.  Che'lel;  p^n,  a.  portion,  as  often; 
Sept.  XeMx  and  XeXf^-Vulg.  Ilelec),  the  second  son  of 
Gilead  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh  (Josh,  xvii,  2),  whose 
descendants  were  called  Helekites  (Hebrew  Chelki', 
'^pbn,  Xumb.  xxvi,  30;  Sept.  XtXtK,).     B.C.  cir.  1612. 

He'lekite  (Xumb.  xxvi,  30).     See  Helek. 
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He'lem,  the  name  of  one  or  two  men,  variously 
tirilten  in  the  Hebrew. 

1.  He'lem  (abn,  a  stroke;  Sept.  'E\a/(,  A'ulg.  He- 
Zt>?»),  abrotlier  of  Shamer  (or  Shomer)  and  great-grand- 
son of  Asher,  several  of  whose  sons  are  enumerated  in  1 
Chron.  vii,  35 ;  perhaps  the  same  with  Hotham,  ver.  32. 
B.C.  prob.  cir.  1G58. 

2.  CiiE'LEM  (C?n,  in  Chaldee  a  dream,  as  often  in 
Dan.-,  or  roJi/s<;  Sept.  oi  vTrofikvovng  aiiroi/,  Vulg. 
Ilelem),  one  of  those  associated  with  Zechariah  in  the 
typical  crowning  of  the  high-priest,  or,  as  it  appears, 
himself  also  crowned  (Zech.  vi,  14,  "Ileled,"  prob.  by 
erroneous  transcription  for  Heled  or  HELDAi,ver.lO). 

Helena,  St.,  mother  of  Constantine  the  Great.  She 
was  born  about  274;  Gloucester,  Triers,  and  Bithv^^ia  dis- 
pute the  honor  of  being  her  birthplace.  Some  consider 
her  as  of  noble  family,  whUe  the  older  authorities  state 
that  she  was  daughter  of  a  shepherd  or  innkeeper. 
Constantius  Chlorus  is  said  to  have  married  her  for  her 
beauty.  She  is  also  said  to  have  at  first  been  only  his 
concubine,  but  this,  perhaps,  is  a  mistake,  arising  from 
the  fact  that  the  Roman  law  applied  to  women  marrj'ing 
above  their  station  a  name  which  had  also  this  mean- 
ing. When  Constantius  became  emperor  he  repudiated 
her,  and  she  resided,  perhaps,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Triers  until  her  son  Constantine  called  her  back  with 
the  title  of  Augusta.  She  did  much  towards  softening 
the  naturally  tyrannical  disposition  of  her  son.  She  un- 
dertook a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land  about  325,  where, 
by  so-called  miraculous  agencies,  she  is  said  to  have  dis- 
covered, under  the  ruins  of  a  heathen  temple,  the  sepul- 
chre and  cross  of  Christ,  the  latter  of  which  was  "  proved 
genuine  by  the  miracles  it  wrought!"  She  built  a 
church  on  the  site,  which  remains  to  this  day  in  part. 
All  this  gave  a  great  impulse  to  pilgrimages  to  the  Holy 
Land,  and  indirectly  to  the  Crusades.  She  left  Pales- 
tine in  327,  returned  to  her  son,  and  died  probably  soon 
after.  The  Komans  claim  to  have  her  remains  in  the 
church  of  Ara  Coeli.  The  monks  of  Hautvilliers,  near 
Eheims  (France),  claim,  on  the  other  hand,  that  one  of 
their  order,  as  early  as  in  the  9th  century,  brought  the 
body  of  the  saint  from  thence  to  their  convent.  Un- 
fortunately, the  Venetians  state,  on  the  other  side,  that 
the  saint  was  buried  at  Constantinople,  and  that  her  re- 
mains were  thence  transferred  to  their  city.  So  devotees 
kneel  in  three  different  places,  on  the  18th  of  August, 
before  the  remains  of  the  daughter  of  a  shepherd  or  inn- 
keeper, who  subsequently  became  a  sainted  empress. 
Monographs  on  St.  Helena  and  her  history  are  enumer- 
ated in  Volbeding,  Index  Programmatum,  p.  125,  See 
Eusebius,  Life  of  Constantine ;  Herzog,  Real-Enq/Uop. ; 
and  the  articles  Ckoss  ;  Jerusaleji. 

He'leph  (Heb.  Che'leph,  tj^n,  an  exchange,  as  in 
Numb,  xviii,  21,  31 ;  Sept.  joins  with  prefixed  preposi- 
tion MetXitp ;  Viilg.  HelepK),  a  city  mentioned  apparent- 
ly as  the  starting-point  of  the  northern  border  of  Naph- 
tali,  beginning  at  the  west  (Josh.  xix,33).  Van  de  Velde 
thinks  it  may  be  the  same  with  Beit-Uf,  a  village  with 
ancient  remains  (comp.  Eobinson,  Later  Researches,  p. 
61,  62),  nearly  due  east  of  the  Ras  Abyad,  and  west  of 
Kades,  on  the  S.  edge  of  a  very  marked  ravine  (wady 
el-Ayun),  which  probably  formed  part  of  the  boundar\- 
between  Naphtali  and  Asher  (Van  de  Velde,  Stjria,  i, 
233) ;  nor  is  the  objection  of  Keil  {Comment,  ad  loc),  that 
the  position  is  represented  as  being  at  the  intersection 
of  the  northern  border  of  Palestine  with  the  eastern  line 
of  Asher,  altogether  correct,  snice  several  of  tlie  associ- 
ated names  are  likewise  somewhat  interior. 

He'lez  (Heb.  Che'lets,  V^n  or  Vt?n,  in  pause  y\>'n 
Cha'lets,  perh.  loin  or  strong ;  Sept.  XaWiq  or  XtXXiiQ 
V.  r.  2f/\\»/t,' ;  Vidg.  Ileles,  Helles),  the  name  of  two  men. 

1.  Son  of  Azariah  and  father  of  Eleasah,  of  the  tribe 
of  Judah  (1  Chron.  ii,  39).     B.C.  apparently  ante  1017. 

2.  An  Ephraimite  of  Pelon,  and  one  of  David's  war- 
riors, and  afterwards  captain  of  his  seventh  regiment  (2 


Sam.  xxiii,  26 ;  1  Chron.  xi,  27 ;  xxviii,  10).  B.C.  1014 
et  ante. 

Helfenstein,  Charles,  a  minister  of  the  German 
Reformed  Church,  and  son  of  Rev.  J.  C.  A.  Helfenstein, 
was  born  March  29,  1781.  He  spent  his  youth  as  a 
printer,  and  afterwards  studied  theology  with  Rev,  Dr. 
Becker,  of  Baltimore,  Md.  He  was  licensed  and  or- 
dained by  the  Synod  of  the  German  Reformed  Chiurch 
in  May,  1801,  and  was  pastor  successively  at  Alleman- 
gel,  Berks  Coiuit\',  Pa.;  Goshenhoppen,  ^lontgomery 
County,  Pa. ;  Ephrata,  Lancaster  County,  Pa. ;  Hanover 
and  Berlin,  York  County,  Pa.;  Rockingham  Comity, 
Va. ;  and  Mechanicsbiu-g,  Cumberland  County,  Pa.  He 
died  Dec.  19, 1842.  With  many  innocent  eccentricities, 
he  was  actuated  by  deep  earnestness,  a  childlike  piety, 
and  a  kindly  spirit.  He  preached  in  both  the  German 
and  English  languages.     (H.  H.) 

Helfenstein,  John  Conrad  Albert,  one  of  the 
fathers  of  the  German  Reformed  Church  in  the  United 
States,  was  born  at  Moszbacli,  Palatinate,  Feb.  16,  1748. 
He  studied  theology  at  the  University  of  Heidelberg, 
and  was  sent  by  the  Synod  of  Holland,  in  company  with 
Rev.  J.  H.  Helfferich  and  Rev.  J.  G,  Gebhard,  as  mission- 
aries to  America,  He  arrived  in  New  York  Jan,  14, 
1772,  and  soon  after  took  charge  of  the  congregation  at 
Germantown,  Pa,  Towards  the  close  of  1775  he  accept- 
ed a  call  from  Lancaster,  but  in  1779  returned  to  his 
Germantown  congregation,  and  labored  there  initil  his 
death.  May  17,  1790,  He  was  an  eloquent  and  success- 
ful preacher,  and  his  ministry,  both  at  Lancaster  and 
Germantown,  proved  a  great  blessing.  Several  small 
volumes  of  his  sermons  have  been  published, — Harbaugh, 
Fathers  of  the  Reformed  Church,  ii,  222  sq, 

Helfenstein,  Jonathan,  a  German  Reformed 
minister,  third  son  of  Rev,  J,  C,  A,  Helfenstein,  was  born 
in  Germantown,  Pa.,  Jan.  19, 1784.  He  studied  theol- 
ogy with  Rev.  Dr.  Becker,  of  Baltimore,  Md.  He  was 
licensed  in  1805,  and  ordained  in  1807 ;  pastor  of  the 
German  Reformed  congregation  in  Carlisle  till  1811, 
when  he  was  called  to  Frederick,  Jld.,  where  he  labored 
with  great  success  to  the  time  of  his  death.  Sept,  29, 
1829,  He  was  a  zealous  pastor,  and  an  impressive 
preacher  in  both  the  German  and  English  languages, 
(H.  H.) 

Helflferich,  John  Henry,  a  minister  of  the  Ger- 
man Reformed  Church  in  the  United  States,  was  bom 
at  jNIoszbach,  Palatinate,  Oct.  22, 1739,  After  studying 
theology,  he  was  licensed  Sept.  22,  1761,  and  labored  for 
a  time  in  his  own  country.  In  January,  1772,  he  ar- 
rived in  New  York  as  a  missionary,  together  with  Rev. 
J,  C.  A,  Helfenstein  and  Rev.  J.  G.  Gebhard.  He  soon 
after  settled  at  Weissenberg,  Lehigh  Coimty,  Pa.,  where 
his  charge  comprehended  as  many  as  seven  congrega- 
tions at  one  time.  Here  he  remained,  declining  all  calls 
from  other  churches,  and  labored  faithfully  until  his 
death,  Dec,  5, 1810,  "  During  his  ministry  Mr,  Ilelferich 
baptized  5830,  and  confirmed  4000  souls.  He  may  be 
regarded  as  the  father  of  the  German  Reformed  Church 
in  the  field  over  which  his  labors  extended.  Though 
that  part  of  the  Church  did  not  escape  the  general  stag- 
nation of  a  later  period  through  German  rationalism 
and  indifference,  yet  the  vantage-gromid  upon  which  it 
was  placed,  by  means  of  his  labors,  has  been  a  blessing 
to  it  down  to  our  day."— Harbaugh,  Fathers  of  the  Re- 
formed Church,  ii,  241  sq, 

Helfferich,  John,  a  son  of  Rev..Tohn  Henry  Helf- 
ferich, was  born  in  Weissenberg,  Lehigli  County.  Pa., 
Jan.  17,  1795.  He  completed  his  theological  studies 
with  Rev,  Dr,  Samuel  Helfenstein  in  Philadelphia,  was 
licensed  in  1816,  and  ordained  in  1819,  He  liecame  pas- 
tor of  the  same  congregations  in  Lehigh  County,  Pa,, 
which  his  father  had  served  for  many  years,  in  -which 
field  he  continued  to  labor  with  much  zeal  and  success 
to  the  end  of  his  life.  He  died  suddenly,  April  8,  1852. 
During  his  ministry  he  baptized  4591,  and  received  into 
full  communion  with  the  Church,  by  confirmation,  be- 
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twecn  two  and  three  thoiisaml  persons.     He  preached 
only  in  the  (Jerman  language.      (H.  H.) 

He'li,  or  rather  Ei.i  ('HAi,  in  some  ed.  'HXi  or  'HXt'i, 
Ik'b.  "'hv,  Eli),  a  name  that  occurs  once  in  the  N.  T. 
and  once  in  the  Apocrj'pha. 

1.  The  third  of  three  names  inserted  between  Achitob 
and  Amarias  in  tlie  genealogy  of  Ezra,  in  2  Esd.  i,  2,  for 
which  there  is  no  corresponding  name  in  the  Ileb.  list 
(Ezra  vii,  "2,  3). 

2.  The  father-in-law  of  Joseph,  and  maternal  grand- 
father of  Clirist  (Luke  iii,  23).  B.C.  ante  22.  Sec  Gen- 
ealogy OF  Jesus  Christ. 

Heli'as,  the  Latin  form  (2  Esd.  vii,  39)  of  the  name 
of  the  propliet  Elijah. 

Helioddvus  ('HsXKk'wpoc,  i.  ^- fj\ft  of  the  sun,  a 
not  unfrequent  Greek  name),  the  treasurer  (u  tvi  tCov 
Tzpajf.iuTUJv)  of  Seleucus  Philopator,  who  was  commis- 
sioned by  the  king,  at  the  instigation  of  ApoUonius  (q. 
v.),  to  carry  away  the  private  treasures  deposited  in  tlia 
Temple  at  Jerusalem.  According  to  the  narrative  in  2 
IVLacc.  iii,  9  sq.,  he  was  stayed  from  the  execution  of  his 
design  by  a  "great  apparition"  (tTrt^avtia),  in  conse- 
quence of  which  he  fell  down  "  compassed  with  great 
darkness,"  and  speechless.  He  was  afterwards  restored 
at  the  intercession  of  the  high-priest  Onias,  and  bore 
witness  to  the  king  of  the  inviolable  majesty  of  the 
Tcmjile  (2  IMacc.  iii).  The  full  details  of  the  narrative 
are  not  supported  by  any  other  evidence.  Josephus, 
who  Avas  unacquainted  with  2  jVIacc,  takes  no  notice  of 
it  (.1  nt.  xii,  3,  3) ;  and  the  author  of  the  so-called  iv 
Jlace.  attributes  the  attempt  to  plunder  the  Temple  to 
ApoUonius,  and  differs  in  his  account  of  the  miraculous 
interposition,  though  he  distinctly  recognises  it  {De 
Mace.  4  ovpavuOti'  ttpnrirot  iri^mv^avijaav  dyytXoi  .  .  . 
KciTaTviiyijjv  St  r'li-uOavijg  6  'ATroWwinog  .  .  .).  Heli- 
odorus  afterwards  murdered  Seleucus,  and  made  an  un- 
successful attempt  to  seize  the  Syrian  crown  (App.  S/j?: 
45).  B.C.  175.  Comp.  Wernsdorf,  De  Jide  Lib):  Mace. 
§  liv.  Raffaelle's  grand  picture  of  "Heliodorus"  has 
often  been  copied  and  engraved. — Smith,  s.  v. 

Heliodorus  of  Ejiesa,  in  Sj'ria,  flourished  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  4th  centurj-  after  Christ.  He  was  the 
author  of  the  celebrated  romance  entitled  yEthiopica, 
or  account  of  the  love  and  adventures  of  Theogeiies  and 
Chariclea,  the  oldest  and  best  of  the  Greek  romances,  and 
tlie  model  of  many  subsecpient  ones.  This  was  written 
in  early  life,  and  aftenvards  Heliodorus  became  a  Chris- 
tian, and  was  made  bishop  of  Tricca,  in  Sicily,  where 
he  introduced  the  regulation  that  every  married  priest 
should,  upon  his  ordination,  separate  from  his  wife  or  be 
deposed  (Socrates,  Hist.  JCccles.  v.  22).  Niceiihorus  states 
(tlist.  Eeeles.  xii,  34)  that  a  provincial  synod,  because  of 
tlie  injurious  tendency  of  the  .Et/iiopica  upon  the  minds 
of  the  young,  decreed  that  Heliodorus  should  either  con- 
demn and  disown  it,  or  resign  his  bishopric.  This  state- 
ment is  generally  rejected  as  improbable,  since  it  is  made 
by  no  other  author,  and  tlie  yEihiopica  contains  nothing 
of  a  corruptive  tendency.  The  best  edition  of  the  Greek 
text  is  that  by  Coraes  (Paris,  1804, 2  vols.  8vo).— Smith, 
Diet.  Grlc.  and  Rom.  Biof/.  and  Mifthology,  ii,  373 ;  Dun- 
lop,  Hist,  of  Fiction  (London,  1845, 1  vol.  8vo),p.  18-24; 
I'liotius,  Cod.  73 ;  Herzog,  Real-Enci/Hojmdie,  v,  {599.  (J. 
W.  SL) 

Heliogabalus  (Elagabalus),  emperor  of  Rome, 
was  liorn  at  Emesa  about  A.D.  205.  His  name  was  Va- 
rus A\itus  Bassianus,  but  he  was  made  priest  of  Elaga- 
balus (El-Gabal),  the  Syro-Phoenician  Sun-god,  about 
A.D.  217,  and  took  that  name.  In  ]May,  218,  through 
the  intrigues  of  his  mother,  Julia  Moesa,  with  the  sol- 
diery, he  was  proclaimed  emperor ;  and,  soon  after,  JMa- 
crinus,  who  was  marching  to  put  down  this  usurpation, 
was  defeated.  His  reign,  which  lasted  not  quite  four 
years,  was  characterized  by  superstition,  licentiousness, 
and  cruelty  to  a  degree  hardly  rivalled  by  the  worst 
Koman  emperors.  He  introduced  the  worship  of  the 
Sun-god  into  Home,  and  even  passed  a  decree  that  no 


other  celestial  power  should  be  worshipped.  The  prae- 
torians slew  him  in  camp,  A.D.  222.  As  he  himself  in- 
troduced a  new  religion  into  Pome,  it  was  not  his  policy 
to  persecute,  and  so,  during  that  time,  the  Christians 
had  "  rest." 

Hel'kai  (Heb.  Chdhnf,  ^'i^hn,  for  r\^phr\,J,h„nih 
is  his  jwrlion;  Sept.  'EXkch),  sou  of  IMeraio'tli,  and  one 
of  the  chief  priests  in  the  time  of  the  high-priest  Joia- 
kim  (Neh.  xii,  15).     B.C.  post  530. 

Hel'kath  (Heb.  Chelkath',  rp^n,  Josh,  xix,  25,  but 
f^i^f  J^i  '^"^■t^""  without  pause-accent,  Josh.  xxi,31 ;  "con- 
struct" of  Hi^Pn,  smoothness,  as  in  Gen.  xxvii,  IG,  or  por- 
tion, as  in  Gen.  xxxiii,  19,  etc. ;  Sept.  XeXKaSr),  a  town 
of  Asher,  on  the  eastern  border,  mentioned  as  the  start- 
ing-point in  the  direction  (apparently  southward)  to 
Achshaph  (Josh,  xix,  25) ;  assigned  as  one  of  the  Lc- 
vitical  cities  (Josh.  xxi,31).  In  1  Chron.  vi,  75,  it  ap- 
pears to  be  erroneously  written  Hukok.  See  Hukkok. 
In  tlie  Onomasticon  it  is  simply  mentioned  by  Eusebius 
as  'EBdrj,  by  Jerome  as  Elcath;  but  neither  seems  to 
have  known  it.  De  Saulcy  inclmes  to  identify  it  with 
a  village  caUed  A'i/i-f^,  which  he  reports  not  far  south- 
east of  Akka  {Narratiee,  i,  68) ;  and  Schwarz  {Pakstinc, 
p.  191)  thinks  it  is  the  modern  Yei-ka,  about  seven  miles 
north-east  of  Akka;  but  neither  of  these  positions  is  in 
the  neighborhood  indicated  by  the  text,  which  rather 
requires  a  locality  nearer  the  north-eastern  angle  of  the 
tribe,  not  unlikely  at  the  ruined  village  Ukrith,  about 
twelve  miles  S.E.  of  Tyre,  as  ])roposed  by  Van  de  Velde 
(MeiJioir,  p.  320).     See  Helkath-hazzurim. 

Herkath-Iiaz'zurim  (Heb.  Chelkath' hats-Tsurim' , 
U^"}'3.'r\~T\:'?n,  2^lot  of  the  rocks),  a  designation  of  the 
plain  just  below  the  pool  of  Gibeon,  on  the  east,  acquired 
from  the  deadly  combat  between  twelve  of  Ishbosheth's 
men  and  as  many  of  David's, -which  formed  a  prelude  to 
the  general  engagement  (2  Sam.  ii,  1(5).  See  Gireox. 
As  to  the  name,  "Ewald  approves  the  reading  which  the 
Sept.  seem  to  have  followed  (jufpi'c  riuv  iirifiovXiDV,  ap- 
parently from  their  reading  Qi"!  SJJl),  as  that  which  alone 
gives  a  suitable  meaning  to  the  name  (Gesch.  Tsi:  ii.575, 
note  1).  Gesenius  renders  by '  the  field  of  swords,'  which 
can  hardly  be  admitted;  for,  though  'n^U  is  used  in  the 
sense  of  an  '  edge,'  it  is  never  used  simply  for  '  sword.' 
Fiirst  gives  Felsenkahlheit,  '  rock  -  smoothness,'  as  the 
meaning,  the  place  being  smooth  and  level  as  a  surface 
of  rock.  Aquila  gives  KXijpog  twv  arepewv,  and  the 
Yulg.Affer  rohustorum,  taking  ^^l^  in  a  figurative  sense, 
of  which,  however,  there  is  no  other  instance"  (Kitto). 

Helki'as  (XfX/ci'ac),  a  still  different  Greek  form  (1 
Esd.  i,  8)  of  the  name  of  the  high-priest  Hilkiah. 

Hell,  a  term  which  originally  corresponded  more  ex- 
actly to  Hades,  being  derived  from  the  Saxon  hclan,  to 
cover,  and  signifying  merely  the  covered,  or  invisilile 
place— the  habitation  of  those  who  have  gone  from  this 
visible  terrestrial  region  to  the  world  of  spirits.  But  it 
has  been  so  long  appropriated  in  common  usage  to  the 
place  of  futiu-e  punishment  for  the  wicked,  that  its  ear- 
lier meaning  has  been  lost  sight  of.  In  the  English  Bi- 
ble it  is  used  in  the  wider  sense. 

I.  Ilehi-ew  and  Greek  Terms. — The  three  words,  which 
all  but  monopolize  the  subject,  are  ^1X1^,  SheoV,  in  the 
O.  T. ;  and  "AiSriQ,  Hades,  and  Viivva,  Gehenna,  m  the 
N.T.  bix\^  occurs  65  times;  in  61  of  these  it  is  rendered 
in  the  Sept.  by"Ac?;/t' ;  twice  by  QdvaroQ  (2  Sam.  xxii. 
G,  and  Prov.  xxiii,  14) ;  and  twice  omitted  in  the  com- 
mon text  (Job  xxiv,  19 ;  Ezek.  xxxii,  21).  In  tlie  Vulg. 
bix^p  is  translated  48  times  by  Infermis,  and  17  times 
by  Inftnis  [mostly  Ivferi  (plur.)].  In  our  A.  V.  it  is 
represented  31  times  by  Grave,  31  times  by  Hell,  and  3 
times  by  Pit.  In  the'N.  Test,  our  word  Hdl  occurs  23 
times;  12  times  it  stands  for  T'tivva,  and  11  times  ^per- 
haps the  twelfth  should  be  added,  see  Tischendorf  and 
Bruder  (Concord.)  ou  Eev.  iii,  7]  for"Ac?;£.     The  Vulg. 
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closely  follows  the  original  in  its  N.-T.  renderings ;  in 
all  the  twelve  passages  Piivva  is  sini])ly  copied  into  Ge- 
henna, while  Infernus  stands  for  every  occurrence  of 
"Adijc,  except  once  (Matt,  xvi,  18),  where  the  phrase 
TTvXai  adov  Q'' gates  of  heir)  becomes  "portoe  inferir 
Since,  therefore,  ilX'r,''Ac;;c,  and  Yuvva,  are  employ- 
ed in  the  sacred  original  to  designate  the  mysteries  of 
Hell,  we  proceed  to  give  first  their  probable  derivation, 
and  then  their  meaning,  so  far  as  Holy  Scripture  assists 
in  its  discovery. 

(I.)  Their  Derivation. — 1.  SiX'J  (or,  as  it  is  occasion- 
ally >vritten,  ^X"^),  Sheol',  is  by  most  of  the  old  writers 
(see  Cocceius,  Lex.  p.  840, 841 ;  Schindler,  Lex.  Pent.  1782 ; 
Itobinson,  Key  to  Hehrew  Bible,  ii,  217 ;  and  Leigh,  Crit. 
Sacra,  i,  238 ;  ii,  6)  referred  for  its  origin  to  ^Xd,  to  de- 
maml,  seek,  or  ash.  They  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  mode 
of  connecting  the  derivative  with  this  root;  Cocceius 
suggests  an  absurd  reason,  "bix'j  notat  eura  locum  in 
quo  qui  est  in  qucestione  est"  (!)  A  more  respectable  so- 
lution is  suggested  by  those  who  see  in  the  iiisutiuhle- 
ness  of  >1X'iJ  (Prov.  xxx,  15, 16)  a  good  ground  for  con- 
necting it  with  the  root  in  question.  Thus  Fagius  on 
Gen.  xxxvii ;  Buxtorf,  Lexicon,  s.  v.,  referring  to  Isa.  v, 
14;  Habak.  ii,  5 ;  Prov%  xxvii,  20.  (Ernst  Meier,  Hehr. 
W-iv-h,  p.  187,  also  adopts  this  root,  but  he  is  far-fetched 
and  obscure  in  his  view  of  its  relation  to  the  derived 
word).  (A  good  defence  [by  a  modern  scholar]  of  this 
derivation  of  Sheol  from  the  verb  bX"^  is  given  by  Gli- 
der, L^ehre  v.  d.  Erschein.  Jesu  Christi  unter  den  Todten 
[Berne,  1853],  and  more  briefly  in  his  art.  Hades  [Her- 
zog,  v„4:41,  Clark's  trans,  ii,  468].  His  defence  is  based 
on  the  many  passages  which  urge  the  insatiable  demand 
of  Sheol  for  all  men,  such  as  those  we  have  mentioned 
in  the  text,  and  Gen.  xxxvii,  35 ;  1  Sam.  xxviii ;  Psa. 
vi,  6,  and  Ixxxix,  49.  See  also  Yenema  [on  Psa.  xvi, 
10]  ;  J.  A.  Quensted,  Tract,  de  Sepultura  Veterum,  ix,  1.) 
Bottcher  {De  Inferis,\).  76, §  159)  finds  in  the  root  bsd, 
to  be  kollojv,  a  better  origin  for  oiu-  word.  Gesenius 
(Thes.  p.  1347),  who  adopts  the  same  derivation,  sup- 
poses that  ?"d  means  to  dig  out,  and  so  contrives  to 
luiite  hv'd  and  bx'j.  by  making  the  primary  idea  of 
digging  lead  to  the  derived  one  of  seeking  (see  Job  iii,  21). 
Bottcher  goes  on  to  connect  the  German  words  Hohl 
piollow)  and  Hohle  (cavity)  with  the  idea  indicated  by 
?"D,  and  timidly  suggests  the  possibility  oi Ildlle  (Hell) 
coming  from  Hohle.  Whilst  decidedly  rejecting  this 
derivation,  we  do  not  object  to  his  derivation  of  the  He- 
brew noun ;  amidst  the  avowed  uncertainty  of  the  case, 
it  seems  to  be  the  least  objectionable  of  the  suggestions 
which  have  been  offered,  and,  to  provide  an  intelligible 
sense  for  the  word  Sheol,  most  in  harmony  Avith  many 
Biblical  passages.  Bottcher  defines  tlie  term  to  mean 
"  vastus  locus  suhterraneus"  (p.  72,  §  153).  This  agrees 
very  well  with  the  rendering  of  our  A.  V.  in  so  far  as  it 
has  used  the  comprehensive  word  Hell,  which  properly 
signifies  "  a  covered  or  concealed  place." 

2.  Hades —  The  universally  allowed  statement  that 
the  N.  T.  has  shed  a  light  on  the  mysteries  of  life  and 
immortality  which  is  only  in  an  inferior  degree  discov- 
ered in  the  O.  T.,  is  seldom  more  distinctly  verified  than 
in  the  uncertainty  which  attaches  to  Sheol  (the  difficul- 
ty of  distinguishing  its  various  degrees  of  meaning, 
which  it  is  generally  felt  exist,  and  which  our  A.  Y.  has 
endeavored  to  express  by  an  equal  balance  between  Hell 
and  Grave),  in  contrast  with  the  distinction  which  is 
tmpUed  in  the  about  equally  frequent  terms  of  Hades 
and  Gehenna,  now  to  be  described.  The  "Ac?//?  of  the 
N.  T.  was  suggested,  no  doubt,  by  its  frequent  occurrence 
in  the  Sept.  The  word  was  originally  unaspirated,  as 
in  Homer's  'Atc^ao  irvXai  {H.  v,  646;  ix,  312),  and  He- 
siod's  'AiBttD  Kvva  xa^Keoipwvov  (Theog.  311),  and  Pin- 
dar's 'MSav  Xaxuu  {Pyth.  v,  130).  This  form  of  the 
word  gives  greater  credibility  to  the  generally  received 
derivation  of  it  from  a  privat.  and  iStlp,  to  see.     (The 


learned  authors  of  LiddeU  and  Scott's  Greek  Lex.  [s.  v. 
"A(5;/c,']  throw  some  doubt  on  this  view  of  the  origin  of 
the  word,  because  of  its  aspirated  beginning,  in  Attic 
Greek.  But  siu^ely  this  is  precarious  ground.  Is  it 
certain  that  even  in  Attic  writers  it  was  invariably  as- 
pirated? ^schylus  [Sept.  c.  Theb.  (Paley)  310]  has 
'kx^q.  TT^diaiiai  \icith  the  lenis~\,  according  to  the  best 
editing.  It  is  true  that  this  is  in  a  chorus,  but  in  the 
Agam.  1505,  also  a  choral  line,  we  read  /irjCtv  tv"Aicov 
Hiya\avxei~<[t  [with  the  aspirate],  as  if  the  usage  were 
uncertain.  Possibly  in  the  elliptical  phrase  tv  'Aicov 
[scil  oi'(c(^]  the  aspirate  occiurs  because  tlie  genitive  is 
really  the  name  of  the  God  [not  of  the  region,  which 
might,  for  tlistinction,  have  been  then  unaspirated]). 
Plutarch  accordingly  explains  it  by  atiStg  Kai  cwparov 
{De  Isid.  et  Osir.  p.  382),  and  in  the  Etynwl.  Magn.  ci()T]Q 
is  defined  as  x^C^ov  dcptjyig,  ckotovq  altoviov  kuI  ^6- 
(pov  7rtir\i]ponii>ov  .  .  .  iv  ib  ovdiv  iSXiTro/iti'.  Hades 
is  thus  "  the  invisible  place  or  7-egion  ,•"  "  Locus  visibus 
nostris  subtractus,"  as  Grotius  defines  it. 

3.  Gehenna  ( r'itvva)  is  composed  of  the  two  Heb.  words 
X'lSi  {ralleij)  and  mill  {Hinnom,  the  name  of  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  valley).  In  the  Sept.  Taitvva  ij  used  in 
Josh,  xviii.  16  to  designate  "the  valley  of  the  son  of  Hin- 
nom" the  full  expression  of  which  is  Bin"")2  "•».  The 
shorter  appellation  13217  "^r?  occurs  in  the  same  verse. 
The  Rabbinical  writers  derive  CiH  from  WT}},  '■•rugire" 
[to  groan  or  mourn,  in  Ezek.  xxiv,  23],  as  if  indicative 
of  the  cries  of  the  children  in  the  horrid  rites  of  the  ]Mo- 
loch-worship  (see  Buxtorf,  Lex.  Rob.  p.  108 ;  (ilassius 
[  ed.  Dathii  J ,  Philolog.  Sacr.  i,  806).  The  etymological 
remarks  have  paved  our  waj"-  to  the  next  section  of  our 
subject. 

(II.)  Biblical  Meaning  of  these  three  Terms.— 1 .  Mean- 
ings o/bixa,  Sheol.— {!.)  The  "  Grave."  Much  contro- 
versy has  arisen  whether  within  the  meaning  of  Sheol 
shoiild  be  included  "the  grave;"  indeed  this  is  the  only 
question  of  difficidty.  The  fact,  which  we  have  already 
stated,  that  our  A.Y.  translates  VlH'^i  quite  as  often  l:)y 
"grave"  as  by  the  general  term  "hell,"  supplies  a  prima 
facie  reason  for  including  it.  Without,  ho\v'ever,  in- 
sisting on  the  probability  that  polemical  theology,  rath- 
er than  Biblical  science,  influenced  our  translators,  at 
least  occasionally,  in  their  rendering  of  the  word,  we 
may  here  adduce  on  the  other  side  the  telling  fact  that 
of  all  the  ancient  versions  not  one  translates  in  any  pas- 
sage the  Hebrew  Sheol  by  the  equivalent  oi grave.  The 
other  Greek  translators,  like  the  venerable  Sept.,  so  far 
as  their  fragments  show  (see  Origen,  Hexapla,  passim), 
everywhere  give  "AiSijg  for  biSwJ  (sometimes  they  use 
for  the  locative  case  the  older  and  better  phrase  elg,  iv 
"AiSov,  sometimes  the  more  recent  and  vulgar  tic  rvv 
"Awj]v,  tv  r(p"A(f{?).  The  Samaritan  text  in  the  seven 
passages  of  the  Pentateuch  has  either  ST^iU  {Siol)  or 
b^X'i'O.  Onkelos  and  Jonathan  everj'where,  except  in 
five  passages,  retain  blX'^.  The  Peshito  everywhere 
in  both  Testaments  renders  the  Hebrew  Sheol  and  the 
Greek  Ifades  by  [^1"''>:J]  Shiid;  and,  as  we  have  al- 
ready .seen,  the  Yulg.  translates  the  same  words  in  both 
the  O.  T.  and  the  N.  T.  by  inferus  (pliu-.  Inferi  mostly), 
and,  above  all,  Infernus  (see  above  for  particulars).  It 
is  to  the  later  Targumists  (the  pseudo-Jonathan  and  the 
Jerusalem  Targum),  and  afterwards  to  the  Rabbinical 
doctors  of  the  JMiddle  Ages,  that  we  trace  the  version 
of  the  "sepidchre"  and  "the  grave"  (thus  in  Gen. 
xxxvii,  33 :  xlii,  38 ;  xliv,  29, 31,  these  Targumists  ren- 
dered Sheol  by  Xri'^'Sp  "^2  [the  house  of  burial] ;  sim- 
ilarly did  they  render  Psa.  cxli,  7;  Job  \-ii,  9;  xiv,  13; 
xvii,  13, 16 ;  xxi,  13 ;  Eccles.  ix,  10,  and  other  passages, 
in  which  it  is  observable  how  often  they  have  been  fol- 
lowed by  our  translators).  See,  for  more  information  on 
this  point,  archbishop  Usher,  Works  [by  Elrington],  iii, 
319-321 ;  and,  more  fully,  Bottcher  (p.  68-70,  sec.  146- 
149),  who  quotes  Rashi  and  Aben  Ezra  [on  Gen.  xxxvii, 
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351;  D.  Kimchi  (Lib.  Radic.  s.  v.  bixd);  and  other 
Eabbis  who  expressly  admit  the  grave,  within  the  scope 
of  the  meaning  o{  iSkeol;  Bottcher  also  quotes  a  ven^ 
long-  array  of  commentators  and  lexicographers  [Rabbi 
Mardochai  Nathan,  with  extravagant  one-sidechiess,  in 
his  Jlebr.  Concord,  gives  no  otlier  sense  to  Sheol  but 
^2p,  the  ff)-ave^,  who  follow  the  Rabbinical  doctors 
herein ;  and  he  adds  the  names  of  such  writers  as  deny 
the  meaning  of  the  grave  to  the  Hebrew  Sheol:  among 
these  occur  the  learned  Dutch  divines  Vitringa  and  Ve- 
nema.  The  latter  of  these  expressly  affirms,  "jsixd 
mdlo  modo  ad  sepidchrum  pertinebit"  {Comment,  ad  Ps. 
i,  501),  To  the  authorities  he  mentions  Ave  woiUd  add, 
as  maintaining  the  same  view,  the  learned  Henry  Ains- 
worth  (on  Gen.  xxxvii,  35,  Works,  p.  135),  who  tbaws 
an  important  distinction;  "VlXp,  the  grave,  the  word 
meaneth  not  the  grave  digged  or  made  with  hands, 
which  is  named  in  Hebrew  "l3p,  but  it  meaneth  the 
common  place  or  state  of  death"  (a  similar  distinction 
is  drawn  by  Luther  [Enarr.  in  Genes,  xlii,  38]  ;  12p  is 
only  the  grave  in  which  an  actual  interment  takes 
place  ;  none  that  die  unburied  can  have  this  word  used 
of  them;  their  receptacle  is  PlX'iD,  "commune  quoddam 
receptaculum  non  corporum  tantum  sed  et  animarum, 
ubi  omnes  mortui  congregantur."  Ann.  Seneca  [lib.  viii, 
controvers.  4]  observes  between  natural  burial  and  arti- 
ficial— "Omnibus  natura  sepulturam  dedit,"  etc.  So 
Lucan,  vii,  818,  says — "  Capit  omnia  tellus  Qute  genuit ; 
cfi'li)  togitur,  qui  non  habet  urnam."  Pliny  [Hist.  Nat. 
vii,  51]  di;<tinguishes  between  natural  burial  by  apply- 
ing to  it  the  word  sepelire,  and  burial  by  ceremony  by 
using  of  it  the  synonyme  humare) ;  Nicolaus  {De  Sepul- 
chris  Ilebr.  i,  8-14),  who  shows  that  PlXt^J  is  never  used 
of  funeral  pomp,  nor  of  the  burial  of  the  body  in  the 
ground;  Eberhard  Busmann,  who  [in  1682]  wrote  Dis- 
sertatio  philol.  de  Scheol  Hebr.,  makes  a  statement  to 
the  effect  that  he  had  examined  all  the  passages  in  the 
O.  T.,  and  pronoimces  of  them  thus — "Nullum  eormn 
(exccpto  forsan  luio  vel  altero,  de  quo  tamen  adhuc  du- 
bitari  potest)  de  sepulchre  necessario  est  intelligemlum  .  .  . 
multa  tamen  contra  ita  sunt  comparata  ut  de  sepulchro 
niillo  modo  intelligi  possint,  nee  debeant."  Some  mod- 
ern writers,  who  have  specially  examined  the  subject, 
also  deny  that  PlX'iJ  ever  means  "the  grave."  Thus 
Breecher,  On  the  Immortcdity  of  the  Soul  as  held  by  the 
Jews  (and  Vareau,  Comment,  de  Immort,  ac  vitccfut.  no- 
tit.  1807). 

These  reasons  have  led  learned  men,  who  have  espe- 
cially examined  the  subject,  to  exclude  the  grave  (spe- 
citically  understood  as  a  made  or  artificial  one)  from  the 
proper  meaning  of  Sheol.  We  cannot  but  accept  their 
view  in  critical  exactness.  But  there  is  an  inexact  and 
generic  sense  of  Sheol  in  which  the  word  grave  well  ex- 
presses the  meaning  of  the  Scripture  passages  just  men- 
tioned, and  (in  justice  to  the  A.V.  it  may  be  admitted) 
of  most  of  the  others,  which  oiu-  translators  rendered  by 
this  word.  (The  passages  in  which  the  A.V.  renders 
PIX'iJ  by  grave  are  these — Gen.  xxxvii,  35;  xlii,  38; 
xliv,'29,  31;  1  Sam.  ii,  6  ;  1  Kings  ii,  0,  9;  Job  vii,  9; 
xiv,  13;  xvii,  13;  xxi,  13;  xxiv,  19;  Psa.  vi,  5  [Hebr. 
6];  XXX,  3  [4];  xxxi,  17  [18];  xlix,  14  [15],  twice; 
xlix,  15  [16];  Ixxxviii,  3  [4];  Ixxxix,  48  [49];  cxli, 
•  7;  Prov.  i,  12;  xxx,  16;  Eccles.  ix,  10;  Cant,  viii,  6; 
Isa.  xiv,  11  [marg.  of  v,  9  has  grave'];  xxxviii,  10,  18; 
Ezck.  xxxi,  15;  Hos.  xiii,  14,  twice;  and  in  Jonah  ii,  2 
[3]  the  margin  has  "  grave.")  Of  this  more  vague  sense 
Usher  {Works,  iii,  324)  says— "When  Sheol  is  said  to 
signify  the  grave,  the  term  grave  must  be  taken  in  as 
large  a  sense  as  it  is  in  our  Saviour's  speech  (John  v, 
28),  and  in  Isa.  xxvi,  19,  according  to  the  Sept.  read- 
ing; upon  which  passage  writes  Origen  thus — 'Here 
and  in  many  other  places  the  graves  of  the  dead  are  to 
be  understood,  not  such  only  as  we  see  are  builded  for 
the  receivuig  of  men's  bodies — either  cut  out  iu  stones, 


or  digged  down  in  the  earth ;  but  every  jjlace  u-herein  a 
man's  body  lieth  either  entire  or  in,  part  .  ,  .  otherwise 
they  which  arc  not  committed  to  burial,  nor  laid  in 
graves,  but  have  ended  their  life  in  shipwrecks,  dtserts, 
and  such  like  ways,  shoidd  not  seem  to  be  reckoned 
among  those  which  arc  said  to  be  raised  from  the  grave' 
{In  Esai.  lib.  28  citatus  a  Pamphilo,  in  Apol.y  We 
have  here,  then,  the  first  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  ^IX^, 
largely  applied,  as  we  have  seen,  in  our  A.  V.  to  "  the 
grave,"  considered  in  a  universal  sense  (see  the  passages 
in  the  last  note),  commensurate  with  death  itself  as  to 
the  extent  of  its  signification.  (Comp.  "  the  grave  and 
gate  of  deatV  of  the  English  Liturgy,  Collect  for  Eas- 
ter Even.)  Though  we  carefully  exclude  the  artificial 
grave,  or  ISp,  from  this  category,  there  is  no  doubt,  as 
bishop  Lowth  has  well  shown  {De  Sacra  Poesi  Hebr. 
Prael.  vii  [ed.  Oxon.  with  notes  of  Michaelis  and  Rosen- 
miiUer,  1821],  p.  65-69),  that  the  Hebrew  poets  drew  all 
the  imagery  with  which  they  describe  the  state  ami 
condition  of  the  dead  from  the  funeral  rites  and  pomp, 
and  from  the  vaulted  sepulchres  of  their  great  men. 
The  bishop's  whole  treatment  of  the  subject  is  quite 
worth  perusal.  We  can  only  quote  his  final  remarks : 
"You  will  see  this  transcendent  imagery  better  and 
more  completely  displayed  in  that  noble  triumphal  song 
which  Avas  composed  by  Isaiah  (xiv,  4-27)  .  .  .  pre- 
vious to  the  death  of  the  king  of  Babykn.  Ezekid  haa 
also  grandly  illustrated  the  same  scene,  with  similar 
machinery,  in  the  last  prophecy  concerning  the  fall  of 
Pharaoh  (xxxii,  18-32)."  For  an  excellent  vindication 
of  the  A.V.  in  many  of  its  translations  of  the  grave,  we 
refer"thc  reader  to  the  treatise  of  archbishop  LTsher 
{Anstccr  to  the  Jesuit's  Challenge,  Works  [ed.  Ehington], 
iii,  319-324  and  332-340).  We  doubt  not  that,  \t grave 
is  an  admissible  sense  of  PIN^,  our  translators  have,  on 
the  whole,  made  a  judicious  selection  of  the  passages 
that  will  best  bear  the  sense :  their  purpose  was  a 
popular  one,  and  they  accomplished  it,  in  the  instance 
of  uncertain  words  and  phrases,  by  giving  them  the  most 
intelligible  turn  they  would  bear,  as  in  the  case  before  us. 
We  midertake  not  to  decide  whether  it  woidd  be  better 
to  leave  the  broad  and  generic  word  Sheol,  as  the  great 
versions  of  antiquity  did,  everywhere ;  whether,  e.  g., 
Jacob's  lament  ((Jen.  xxxvii,  35 ;  xlii,  38)  and  like  pas- 
sages would  be  more  suitably,  if  not  correctly,  rendered 
by  the  simple  retention  of  the  original  word,  or  the 
equally  indefinite  hades.  There  is  some  force  in  the 
observation  often  made  (see  Corn,  a  Lapide,  on  Gen, 
xxxvii,  35 ;  Bellarminc  and  others,  adduced  by  Leigh, 
Crit.  Sacra,  i,  239)  that  "  it  was  not  the  grave  of  Joseph 
which  Jacob  meant,  for  he  thought  indeed  that  his  son 
was  devoured  of  wild  beasts,  and  not  buried."  Sec  more 
on  this  passage  in  Pearson,  Creed  [ed.  Chevallier],  p. 
437 ;  Fidke,  Translations,  etc.,  p.  314 ;  both  which  writ- 
ers defend  the  version  of  grave.  Ainsworth  ad  loc. 
Camong  the  older  commentators)  and  Knobel  (among 
the  moderns)  contend  for  the  general  word  hdl  [Knobel, 
Schattenreich].  Rosenmiillcr learnedly  states  both  views, 
and  leans  in  favor  of  "  locum,  ubi  mortui  umbrarum  in- 
star  degunt"  {Scholia,  i,  576). 

(2.)  The  other  meaning  of  V'H.'Q,  "Hell,"  so  rendered 
in  thirty-one  passages  of  A.V.,  according  to  the  more 
ancient  and,  as  it  seems  to  us,  preferable  opinion,  makes 
it  local,  i.  e.  the  place  of  disembodied  spirits.  ('Aicijc  li 
TUTTOQ  I'ljAv  andijQ,  iiyovv  a(pavi]Q  Kai  dyvwarog,  u  rnc 
•ipvxcic  Vfiwy  tvTiiiBiv  tKSiJixovaac  Sexofuvoc,  Andr. 
CiEsaricus  in  Apocul.  c.  63.)  A  later  opinion  supposes 
the  word  to  indicate  "not  the  place  where  soids  depart- 
ed are,  but  the  state  and  condition  of  the  dead,  or  their 
permansion  in  death,"  as  bishop  Pearson  caEs  it  {Creed 
[ed.  ChevaUier],  p.  439).  On  this  opinion,  which  that 
great  divine  "cannot  admit  as  a  full  or  proper  exposi- 
tion," M-e  shall  say  nothing  more  than  that  it  is  at  best 
only  a  deduction  from  the  foregoing  loccd  definition. 
That  definition  we  have  stated  in  the  broadest  t«rms, 
because,  in  reference  to  Dr.  Barrow's  enumeration  {Scrm, 
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on  the  Creed  [Art.  "  He  descended  into  Hell"],  Works 
[Oxford,  1830],  v,  41G,  417)  of  the  questions  which  have 
arisen  on  the  subject  before  us,  wc  believe  that  Holy 
Scripture  warrants  the  most  ample  of  all  the  positions 
suggested  by  that  eminent  writer,  to  the  effect  that  the 
Sheol  or  Hell  of  which  we  treat  is  not  merely  "the 
place  of  good  and  happy  soids,"  or  "  that  of  bad  and  mis- 
erable ones,"  but  "  indilferently  and  in  common  of  both 
those."  We  propose  to  arrange  the  Biblical  passages  so 
as  to  describe,  first,  the  state  of  the  occupants  of  Sheol, 
and,  secondly,  the  locality  of  it,  in  some  of  its  prominent 
features.  As  to  the  first  point,  Sheol  is  (a)  the  recepta- 
cle of  the  spirits  of  all  that  dejmrt  this  life.  (Among  the 
scriptiural  designations  of  the  inhabitants  of  Sheol  is 
D'^XSI  [1  brip  (in  Prov. xxi,  16)  is  rendered  "congre- 
gation of  the  dead"  (or  departed)  in  the  A.  V.  This  is 
better  than  the  Sept.  rendering  (rvvaywyr/  yiydvTuiv, 
and  Vulg.  "  coetus  gigantum."  There  is  force  in  the  word 
h'np  thus  applied,  derived  from  the  use  of  the  word  to 
designate  the  great "  congregatiorf  of  the  Jewish  nation ; 
see  Congregation].  For  the  use  of  the  word  D'^XSI, 
as  applicable  to  the  dead,  see  especially  Bottcher,  De  In- 
fer, p.  94^-10,  §  193-204.  The  word  occurs  in  this  sense 
also  in  the  grand  passage  of  Isa.  xiv.  [In  ver.  9  "Sheol 
stirs  up  its  Rephaim^'  on  the  entrance  of  the  spirit  of 
the  king  of  Babylon.]  QiXS"!  is  met  with  in  six  other 
places  in  the  same  sense  of  departed  spirits.  It  is  con- 
nected with  ilS'n,  "  weak,"  which  occurs  in  Numb,  xiii, 
18,  and  other  passages  [see  Fiirst,  Hebr.  W.-b.  ii,  383]. 
The  gentile  noun  [mentioned  in  Gen.  xiv,  5  and  else- 
where, and  rendered  Eej^haim  and  Giants']  is  of  the  same 
form,  but  probably  of  a  different  origin  [see  Gesenius, 
The^.  p.  1302].)  This  general  signification  appears  from 
Psa.  Ixxxix,  47,  48,  and  Isa.  xxxviii,  18,  19  (in  which 
latter  verse  the  opposition  in  its  universal  sense  between 
sheol  and  the  state  of  life  in  this  world  is  to  be  observed). 
We  do  not  hesitate,  with  archbishop  Usher  ( Works,  iii, 
318),  to  translate ^IXd  in  these  passages  "hell"  or  "she- 
ol," instead  of  "grave,"  as  in  the  A.  V.  Sheol,  therefore, 
is  (b)  the  abode  of  the  ivicked,  Numb.  xvi.  33;  Job  xxiv, 
19 ;  Psa.  ix,  17  (kebr.  18)  ;  xxxi,  17  (18) ;'  Prov.  v,  5 ;  ix, 
18;  Isa.  lvii,9;  and  (g)  of  the  good  [both  in  their  "dis- 
embodied" condition],  Psa.  xvi,  10,  comp.  with  Acts  ii, 
27,  31 ;  Psa.  xxx,  3  (4) ;  xlix,  15  (16) ;  Ixxxvi,  13 ;  Isa. 
xxxviii,  10,  compared  with  Job  iii,  17-19;  Hos.  xiii,  14, 
comp.  with  1  Cor,  xv,  55.  AV'ith  regard  to  the  second 
point,  touching  some  local  features  of  Sheol,  we  find  it 
described  as  very  deep  (Job  xi,  8) ;  da}-k  (Job  x,  21,  22) ; 
(yet  confest  and  oj)en  to  the  eye  of  God,  Job  xxvi,  G) ; 
with  "valleys"  (Gesenius,  Thes.'p.  1348)  or  depths  of  va- 
rious gradations  (Psa.  Ixxxvi,  13  [compared  with  Deut. 
xxxii,  22]  ;  Prov.  ix,  18) ;  tvith  bars  (Job  xvii,  16,  comp. 
with  Jou.  ii,  6)  and  gates  (Isa.  xxxviii,  10) ;  situated  be- 
neath us;  hence  the  dead  are  said  "to  go  down"  ("IT') 
to  Sheol,  Numb,  xvi,  30, 33 ;  Ezek.  xxxi,  15, 16, 17  (com- 
pared with  Job  vii,  9;  Gen.  xiii,  38).  Comp.  Josephus 
{Ant.  xvii,  1, 3),  who,  when  describing  the  tenets  of  the 
Jewish  sects,  attributes  to  the  Pharisees  the  belief  of  a 
future  state,  in  which  "  rewards  and  punishments"  will 
be  dealt  out  "to  men  in  their  disembodied  state"  (rale 
^vxalc)  "  under  the  earth"  (utto  x^ovof  SiKaiwasi^  rs 
Kai  TijxaQ,  K.  T.  X.).  On  the  phrase  of  the  creed  "de- 
scended into  heU,"  and  sundry  uses  of  "ini  and  KaTtXSftlv 
as  not  necessarily  implying  local  descenf^hut  rather  "  re- 
moval froin  one  place  to  another," see  Usher  {Works,  ui, 
392,  393).  We  have  seen  how  some  have  derived  the 
name  of  Sheol  from  its  insatiability ;  such  a  quality  is 
often  attributed  to  it :  it  is  all-devouring  (Prov.  i,  12) ; 
never  satisfied  (Prov.  xxx,  16 ;  Isa.  v,  14),  and  inexorable 
(Cant,  viii,  7). 

2.  There  is  in  the  Hades  ("Ak5»;c)  of  the  N.  T.  an  equal- 
ly ample  signification  with  the  Sheol  of  the  0.  T.,  as  the 
abode  of  both  happy  and  miserable  beings.  Its  charac- 
teristics are  not  dissimilar;  it  is  represented  as  "a pris- 


on" (comp.  1  Pet.  iii,  19,  where  inhabitants  of  hades  are 
called  Ta  iv  (pvXaKtj  Trvtvuara);  with  gates  and  bars 
{iroXai  acov,  Matt,  xvi,  18 ;  comp.  with  the  phrase  tiQ 
"ASov  of  Acts  ii,  27, 31,  with  the  ellipsis  of  Sw/ia  or  oZ- 
Kov);  and  locks  (the  "keys"  oi Hades,  a'l  K\eig  tov"Ai- 
Sov,  being  in  the  hands  of  Christ,  Rev.  i,  18) ;  its  situa- 
tion is  also  dou-nwards  (see  the  sujg  clSov  /<:aro/?(/3aa- 
SrljTtj  of  Matt,  xi,  23,  and  Luke  x,  15).  As  might  be  ex- 
pected, there  is  more  plainly  indicated  in  the  N.  T.  the 
separate  condition  of  the  righteous  and  the  wicked ;  to 
indicate  this  separation  other  terms  are  used ;  thus,  in 
Luke  xxiii,  43,  P«r«cZ«se  (TrapdSeiaog — no  doubt  differ- 
ent from  that  of  Paid,  2  Cor.  xii,  4,  which  is  designated, 
in  Rev.  ii,  7,  as  6  Trapdceiffog  too  Qtov,  the  supernal 
Paradise ;  see  Robinson,  Lexicon,  N.  T.,  p.  13, 547 ;  Wahl, 
Claris,  N.T.,  p.  376;  Kuinol  [ed.  London]  on  N.  T.  ii, 
237 ;  and  especially  Meyer,  Kommentar  u.  d.  Neue  Test. 
[ed.  4]  vi,  292,  and  the  authorities  there  quoted  by  him) 
is  used  to  describe  that  part  of  Hades  which  the  blessed 
dead  inhabit — a  figurative  expression,  so  well  adapted 
for  the  description  of  a  locality  of  happiness  that  the 
inspired  writers  employ  it  to  describe  the  three  happiest 
places,  the  Eden  of  Innocence,  the  Hades  of  departed 
saints,  and  the  heaven  of  their  glorious  rest.  The  dis- 
tinction between  the  upper  and  the  lower  Paradise  was 
familiar  to  the  Jews.  In  Eisenmenger's  Entdecktes  Ju- 
denthum,  ii,  295-322,  much  of  their  curious  opinions  on 
the  subject  is  collected.  In  p.  298  are  given  the  seven 
names  of  the  heavenly  Paradise,  while  in  the  next  tliree 
are  contained  the  seven  names  of  the  lower  Paradise  of 
Hades.     See  Paradise. 

Another  figurative  expression  used  to  designate  the 
happy  part  of  Hades  is  "Abraham's  bosom,"  6  koXttoq 
'Al3paai.i,  Luke  xvi,  22.  (St.  Augustine,  who  says  [Qncest. 
Evang.  ii,  38  ]  "  Sinus  Abrahaj  requies  est  beatorum  pau- 
perum  ....  in  quo  post  hanc  vitam  recipiuntur,"  yet 
doubts  whether  hades  is  used  at  all  in  N.  T.  in  a  good 
sense.  He  says  [£/j.  clxxxvii.  Works,  ii,  689], "  Wheth- 
er the  bosom  ofAb?-aham,vfheTQ  the  wicked  Dives  was, 
when  in  his  torment  he  beheld  the  poor  man  at  rest, 
were  either  to  be  deemed  the  same  as  Paradise,  or  to  be 
thought  to  pertain  to  heU  or  hades,  /  cannot  define  [non 
facile  dixerim] ;"  so  also  he  writes  on  Psa.  Ixxxv  [  Works, 
iv,  912]).  For  an  explanation  of  the  phrase,  see  Abra- 
ham's Bosom. 

3.  We  need  not  linger  over  the  Biblical  sense  of  our 
last  word  Thvva,  Gehenna.  We  refer  the  reader  to  a 
"  Discoiurse"  by  the  learned  Joseph  Mede  ( Works,  p.  31- 
33)  on  Gehenna,  which  he  shows  was  not  used  to-desig- 
nate "  hell"  before  the  captivity.  He,  in  the  same  trea- 
tise, dwells  on  certain  Hebrew  words  and  phrases,  which 
were  in  use  previous  to  that  epoch  for  designating  Hades 
and  its  inhabitants — among  these  he  especially  notes 
D'iN3"l  and  "1  ^Jlp,  on  which  we  have  obscr%-ed  above. 
As  ViapnctKJOQ  is  not  limited  to  the  finite  liappiness  of 
Hades,  but  embraces  in  certain  passages  the  ultimate 
blessedness  of  heaven,  so  there  is  no  violence  in  sup- 
posing that  Tiivva  (from  the  finite  signification  which 
it  possibly  bears  in  Matt,  v,  29, 30;  xxiii,  15,  equivalent 
to  the  Tdprapoc  referred  to  by  Peter,  2  Epist.  ii,  4,  as 
the  place  where  the  fallen  angels  are  i-esei-ved  untojudg- 
7nent,  or  "  until  sentence,"  comp.  Jude  v,  C)  goes  on  to 
mean,  in  perhaps  most  of  its  occurrences  in  the  N.  T.,  the 
final  condition  of  the  lost,  as  in  Matt,  xxiii,  33,  where 
the  expression  )'/  Kpiaig  rrjc  yesvvrjg  probably  means  the 
condemnation  [or  sentence]  to  Gehenna  as  the  ultimate 
doom.     See  Gehenna. 

IV.  Synonymous  Words  and  Ph?-ases. — (Most  of  these 
are  given  by  Eisenmenger,  Entd<'ck.Jud.  ii,  324,  and  Gal- 
atinus,  De  Arcanis,  vi,  7,  p.  345.)  1.  il7af|1,  Dumdh,  in 
Psa.  cxv,  17,  where  the  phrase  T  ■^'!1'^"'~^3, "  all  that  go 
down  into  silence,"  is  in  the  Sept.  iravriQ  oi  Kurajiai- 
vovTEQ  tig  ^Sov,  while  the  Vulg.  has  "  omms  qui  descen-^ 
dunt  in  inferum"  (comp.  Psa,  xciv,  17).  2.  'pinx,  A  bad- 
don,  in  Job  xxvi,  6,  is  in  poetical  apposition  with  VlXlU 
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(comp.  Prov.  xxvii,  20  [Kethil)],  where  N  is  in  conjunc- 
tion with  a,  forming  an  hendiadj's  for  destructive  hell; 
S^])i." \iSi]Q  Kai  c'tTTwXeia;  YulQ.Infurtius  etperditio;  A. 
V.  "HcU  and  destruction").  3.  nnd  "iNS,  Beer  Sha- 
chath,  Psa.  Iv,  24 ;  A.  V.  "  pit  of  destruction ;"  Sept.  <I>pt- 
ap  dia(p^opa(; ;  ViUg.  Puteus  intei-itus  (see  also  passages 
in  which  "113  and  nnd  occur  separately).  4.  riT^b^, 
Tsalmavet/i,  with  or  without  T^'jn,  in  Psa.  cvii,  10,  and 
other  passages ;  Sept.  2/cia  Savaroi; ;  Vulg.  Umbra  mor- 
tis; A.V."shadow  of  death."  5.  ^'iX-ni^nnri,  Tach- 
Hyuth  Erets,  in  Isa.  xliv,  23;  A.V.  '"lower  parts  of  the 
earth"  \_Sheol  or //acfcs,  Gesen. ]  ;  Sept.  Ta  Sren'tXia  rijg 
yj/e ;  Vulg.  Extrema  terrce  (comp.  Ezek.  xxvi,  20,  etc., 
where  the  plurase  is  inverted,  m^nnn"1^"iN);  of  simi- 
lar meaning  is  nT^rinPl  "113,  Psa.  Ixxxviii,  6  (7).  6. 
nPlSn,  Tophtch,  in  Isa.  xxx,  33  [accorduig  to  Eisen- 
menger] ;  for  another  application  of  this  word,  see  Ge- 
senius,  Tkes.  s.  v. ;  and  Rosenmliller,  ad  loc.  7.  The 
phrase  first  used  of  Abraham,  Gen.  xxv,  8  (where  it  oc- 
curs, in  the  solemn  description  of  the  holy  patriarch's 
eiiil,  midi'-di/  between  death  and  burial),  "He  was  gath- 
ered to  his  fathers,"  is  best  interpreted  of  the  departure 
of  the  soul  to  J  fades  to  the  company  of  those  who  pre- 
ceded him  thither  (see  Cajetan,  ad  loc,  and  Gesen.  Thes., 
s.  V.  rOX  [Niphal],  p.  131,  col.  1).  8.  To  okoto^  to  l^- 
(iiTipov,  "the  outer  darkness"  of  IMatt.  viii,  12,  et  pas- 
sim, refers  probably  to  what  Josephus  ( IT^ar,  iii,  25)  calls 
^5r)Q  aKOTiwTtpoQ,  "  the  darker  Hades." 

V.  Biblical  Statements  as  to  the  Condition  of  those  in 
"  Hell." — The  dreadful  natine  of  the  abode  of  the  wick- 
ed is  impUed  in  varioiLS  tigiu'ative  expressions,  such  as 
"  outer  darkness,"  "  I  am  tormented  in  this  flame,"  "  fur- 
nace of  fire,"  "unquenchable  fire,"  "where  the  worm 
dieth  not,"  "  the  blackness  of  darkness,"  "  torment  in  fire 
and  brimstone,"  "  the  ascending  smoke  of  their  torment," 
"  the  lake  of  fire  that  burnetii  with  brimstone"  (Jlatt. 
viii,  12 ;  xiii,  42 ;  xxii,  13  ;  xxv,  30 ;  Luke  xvi,  24 ;  comp. 
Matt,  xxv,  41;  Mark  ix,  43-48;  Jude  13;  comp.  Rev. 
xiv,  10,  11 ;  xix,  20;  xx,  14;  xxi,  8).  The  figure  by 
which  hell  is  represented  as  burning  with  fire  and  brim- 
stone is  probably  derived  from  the  fate  of  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah,  as  well  as  that  which  describes  the  smoke  as 
ascending  from  it  (comp.  Eev.  xiv,  10, 11,  with  Gen.  xix, 
24,  28).  To  this  coincidence  of  description  Peter  also 
most  probably  alludes  in  2  Pet.  ii,  6.     See  Fire. 

The  names  which  in  many  of  the  other  instances  are 
given  to  the  punishments  of  hell  are  doubtless  in  part  fig- 
urative, and  many  of  the  terms  ^vhich  were  commonly  ap- 
plied to  the  subject  bj'  the  Jews  are  retained  in  the  New 
Testament.  The  images,  it  will  be  seen,  are  generally 
taken  from  death,  capital  punishments,  tortures,  prisons, 
etc.  And  it  is  the  obvious  design  of  the  sacred  writers, 
in  using  such  figures,  to  aA\  akon  the  idea  of  something 
terrible  and  fearful.  They  mean  to  teach  that  the  pun- 
ishments beyond  the  grave  •will  excite  the  same  feelings 
of  distress  as  are  produced  on  earth  by  the  objects  em- 
ploj-ed  to  represent  them.  We  are  so  little  actjuainted 
with  the  state  in  which  we  shall  be  hereafter,  and  with 
the  nature  of  our  future  body,  that  no  strictly  literal 
representation  of  such  ])unishments  could  be  made  intel- 
ligible to  us.  IMany  of  the  .Jews,  indeed,  and  many  of 
the  Christian  fathers,  took  the  terms  employed  in  Scrip- 
ture in  an  entirely  literal  sense,  and  supposed  there 
woidd  be  actual  fire,  etc.,  in  hell.  But  from  the  words 
of  Christ  and  his  apostles  nothing  more  can  with  cer- 
tainty be  inferred  than  that  they  meant  to  denote  great 
and  miendmg  miseries. 

The  punishments  of  sin  may  be  distinguished  into 
two  classes :  1.  Katui-al  pmiishments,  or  such  as  neces- 
sarily fi)Uow  a  life  of  servitude  to  sin.  2.  'Positive  pmi- 
ishments, or  such  as  God  shall  see  fit,  by  his  sovereign 
■will,  to  inflict. 

1.  Among  the  natural  punishments  we  may  rank  the 
privation  of  eternal  happiness  (Jlatt.  \M,  21,  23 ;  xxii. 


13 ;  xxv,  41 ;  compare  2  Thess.  1,9);  the  paiiifid  sensa- 
tions which  are  the  natural  consequence  of  cotninitting 
sin,  and  of  an  impenitent  heart;  the  propensities  to  sin, 
the  evil  passions  and  desires  which  in  this  world  till  the 
human  heart,  and  -which  are  doubtless  carried  into  the 
world  to  come.  The  company  of  fellow-sinners  and  of 
evil  spirits,  as  inevitably  resulting  from  the  other  con- 
ditions, may  be  accoimted  among  the  natural  punish- 
ments, and  must  prove  not  the  least  grievous  of  them. 

2.  The  positive  punishments  have  already  been  indi- 
cated. It  is  to  these  chiefly  that  the  Scripture  directs 
our  attention.  "  There  are  but  few  men  in  such  a  state 
that  the  merely  natiu-al  pmiishments  of  sin  will  appear 
to  them  terrible  enough  to  deter  them  from  the  com- 
mission of  it.  Experience  also  shows  that  to  threaten 
positive  pmiishment  has  far  more  effect,  as  well  upon 
the  cultivated  as  the  imcultivated,  in  deterring  them 
from  crime,  than  to  announce,  and  lead  men  to  expect, 
the  merely  natural  consequences  of  sin,  be  they  ever  so 
terrible.  Hence  we  may  see  why  it  is  that  the  New 
Testament  says  so  little  of  natiu-al  punishments  (al- 
though these,  beyond  question,  await  the  wicked),  and 
makes  mention  of  them  in  particidar  far  less  frequently 
than  of  positive  punishments ;  and  why,  in  those  pas- 
sages which  treat  of  the  punishments  of  hell,  such  ideas 
and  images  are  constantly  employed  as  suggest  and  con- 
firm the  idea  of  positive  pmiishments"  (Knapp's  Chris- 
tian Theology,  §  156). 

As  the  sins  which  shut  out  from  heaven  vary  so 
greatly  in  quality  and  degree,  we  should  expect  from 
the  justice  of  God  a  corresponding  variety  both  in  the 
natural  and  the  positive  punishments.  This  is  accord- 
ingly the  miiform  doctrine  of  Christ  and  his  apostles. 
The  more  knowledge  of  the  divine  law  a  man  possesses, 
the  more  his  opportunities  and  inducements  to  avoid 
sin,  the  stronger  the  incentives  to  faith  and  hoUness  set 
before  him,  the  greater  will  be  his  pmiishment  if  he 
fails  to  make  a  faithful  use  of  these  advantages.  "  The 
ser\-ant  who  knows  his  lord's  will  and  does  it  not,  de- 
serves to  be  beaten  with  many  stripes:"  "To  whom 
much  is  given,  of  him  much  will  be  required"  (3Iatt.  x, 
15;  xi,  22,  24;  xxiii,  15;  Luke  xii,  48),  Hence  Paul 
says  that  the  heathen  who  acted  against  the  law  of  na- 
tiu-e  would  indeed  be  punished ;  but  that  the  Je^vs  would 
be  punished  more  than  they,  because  they  had  more 
knowledge  (Rom.  ii,  9-29).  In  this  conviction  that  God 
will,  even  in  hell,  justly  proportion  punishment  to  sin, 
we  must  rest  satisfied.  We  cannot  now  know  more; 
the  precise  degrees,  as  well  as  the  precise  nature  of  such 
punishments,  are  things  belonguig  to  another  state  of 
being,  which  in  the  present  wc  are  unable  to  understand. 
— Kitto,  s.  V.  For  a  natiu-alistic  view  of  the  subject, 
with  a  copious  review  of  the  literature,  see  Alger,  I)oc- 
tritie  of  a  Euture  Life  (Bost.  18C0).  For  the  tlicological 
treatment  of  this  topic,  see  Hell  Pumsiijients. 

HELL,  Christ's  descent  into  (dcsccnms  ad  infe- 
ros; KarajiaaLQ  eiQ  ciSov'),  a  phrase  used  to  denote  the 
doctrine  taught,  or  supposed  to  be  taught,  in  the  fifth 
article  of  the  Apostles'  Creed. 

1.  History  of  the  Clanse. — The  clause  is  not  found  in 
the  Nicseno-Constantinopolitan  Creed  (A.D.  ."81),  nor  in 
any  creed  before  that  date.  Pearson  states  that  it  was 
not  "so  anciently  used  ui  the  Church"  as  the  rest  of  the 
Apostles'  Creed ;  and  that  it  first  appears  in  the  Creed 
of  Aquileia,  4th  century,  in  the  words  dcscendit  in  in- 
ferna.  King,  in  his  Histor.  Symbol.  Apost.  c.  iv,  asserts 
that  it  was  inserted  as  a  testimony  against  Apolluia- 
rism;  but  this  view  is  controverted  by  AA'aage  in  his 
Commentatio  on  this  article  of  the  Creed  (1830).  It  is 
certain,  however,  that  the  clause  was  aftenvards  used 
by  the  orthodox  as  an  argument  against  the  Apollina- 
rian  heresy  which  denied  to  Christ  a  rational  human 
soul  (see  Neander,  Church  History,  Torrey's  ed.,  ii,  433). 
Ruflnus  (t  410),  while  stating  that  it  is  found  in  the 
Creed  of  Aquileia,  denies  that  it  existed  before  that 
time  in  the  Creed  as  used  in  the  Roman  or  Eastern 
churches.     Ruflnus  adds  that  "  though  the  Roman  and 
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Oriental  churches  had  not  the  words,  yet  they  had  the 
sense  of  them  in  the  word  buried"  implying  that  the 
words  "he  descended  into  Hades"  are  equivalent  to  "he 
descended  into  the  grave."  Socrates,  Jllst.  Ecd.  ii,  37, 
41,  gives  it  as  stated  in  the  Arian  Creed  adopted  at  Sir- 
mium  A.D.  350,  and  at  Rimini  in  3G0.  It  is  given  in  the 
Athanasiau  Creed  (oth  century).  It  fails  to  be  found, 
except  in  the  Athanasian  Creed  and  in  a  few  MSS., 
before  the  6th  centurj',  but  became  quite  common  in 
the  7th,  and  is  universal  after  the  8th  century  (Pear- 
son, On  the  Creed,  art.  v,  notes).  It  remains  in  the  Apos- 
tles' Creed  as  used  in  the  Greek  and  Itoman  churches, 
the  Lutheran  Church,  and  the  Chiu-ch  of  England.  It 
is  also  retained  in  the  Creed  as  used  by  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  with  a  note  in  the  rubric  that  "  any 
churches  may  omit  the  words  He  descended  into  hell,  or 
may,  instead  of  them,  use  the  words  lie  went  into  the 
Xilace  of  departed  spirits,  which  are  considered  as  words 
of  the  same  meaning  in  the  Creed."  The  clause  was 
omitted  by  the  Convention  of  1785,  but,  the  EngUsh 
bishops  objecting,  it  was  replaced,  with  the  qualification 
named,  after  a  great  deal  of  discussion  in  178G,  1789,  and 
1792  (see  White,  Hist,  of  the  Prof.  Epiiscopal  Church ; 
Muenscher,  in  Bib.  Sac.  April,  1859).  It  is  omitted  in 
the  Creed  as  used  by  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
II.  The  Doctrine. — 1.  Scrijjture. — There  is  no  passage 
in  which  it  is  expressly  stated  that  Christ  descended 
into  hell,  but  there  are  several  which  express  or  im- 
ply that  his  soul  went,  after  his  death,  into  the  "  place 
of  departed  spirits."  (1.)  Thus  David  says  (Psa.  xvi,  9, 
10) :  "  Therefore  my  heart  is  glad,  and  my  ylory  rejoic-  | 
eth :  my  flesh  also  shall  rest  in  hojye.  For  thou  wilt  not 
leave  my  soul  in  hell,  neither  wilt  thou  sujer  thine  Holy 
One  to  see  corruption."  And  Peter  applies  this  passage 
to  Christ  (Acts  ii,  25-27) :  "  For  David  speaketh  con- 
cerning him,  I  foresaio  the  Lord  always  before  my  face; 
for  he  is  on  my  right  hand,  that  I  should  not  be  moved: 
therefore  did  my  heart  rejoice,  and  my  tongue  was  glad; 
m,oreover  also  my  flesh  shall  rest  in  hope :  because  thou 
icilt  not  leave  my  soul  in  hell,  neither  wilt  thou  sufer  thine 
Holy  One  to  see  corruption."  (2.)  The  passage  in  Ephes. 
iv,  8-10  Q^  Now  that  he  ascended,"  etc.),  is  supposed  bj' 
some  writers  to  imply  the  descent  into  Hades,  but  the 
best  interpreters  apply  it  to  the  Incarnation.  (3.)  Paul, 
in  Rom.  x,  7  ("  Who  shall  descend  into  the  deep,"  etc. — 
n'e  Karafii)(TeTai  atQ  ti]v  diSvcraov),  seems  to  implj-^  a 
descant  of  Christ  "  into  the  abyss."  (4.)  1  Pet.  iii,  18- 
20 :  "  For  Christ  also  hath  once  suffered  for  sins,  the  just 
for  the  unjust,  that  he  might  bring  us  to  God,  being  jnit  to 
death  in  the  flesh,  but  quickened  by  the  Spirit :  by  which 
also  he  went  and  ptreached  unto  the  spirits  in  prison ; 
which  sometime  loere  dlsohedienf,  when  once  the  long-suf- 
fering of  God  ivaited  in  fir-  il  njit  ,./"  Noah,  w-hile  (he  ark 
was  a  preparing,  wh<-r,  in  j'  .r.  tint  i<!,  eight  souls  were 
saved  by  water."  This  pi>vig,>  is  relied  on  by  many, 
not  only  as  strongly  asserting  tliat  Christ  descended 
into  Hades,  but  also  as  explaining  the  object  of  that 
descent.  But  the  weight  of  interpretation,  from  Au- 
gustine downwards,  seems  to  be  against  this  view.  Dr. 
A.  Schweitzer,  in  a  recent  monograph  (Hinabgefahren 
2.  mile  als  Mythus,  etc.,  Zurich,  18G8,  p.  49),  interprets 
the  passage  to  mean  that  the  preaching  spoken  of  was 
"  addressed  to  *  the  spirits  in  prison'  in  the  days  of  Noah, 
while  they  were  yet  in  the  flesh ;  and  this  preaching 
consisted,  to  a  great  extent,  in  the  building  of  the  ark. 
By  this  work,  undertaken  at  the  command  of  the  Spirit 
of  Christ,  and  prosecuted,  through  many  years,  to  com- 
pletion in  the  sight  of  the  people,  they  were  warned  to 
repent;  but  the  people  persisted  in  disobedience,  and  at 
last  the  flood  swept  them  away"  {Baptist  Quarterly  Re- 
view, July,  1869,  p.  384).  This  view  accords  with  that 
held  by  Augustine,  Aquinas,  Scaliger,  Beza,  Gerhard. 
Hammond,  Leighton,  and  otliers,  and  which  has  of  late 
been  readopted  by  Dr.  Hofmann  (Schriftbetceis,  II,  i, 
335),  of  the  influence  of  the  pre-existent  Spirit  of  Christ 
at  the  time  of  the  Deluge.  It  is  also  the  interpretation 
of  the  passage  given  by  Dr.  A.  Clarke  (Comm.  on  1  Pe- 


ter). So  also  Dr.  Bethune :  "  Christ,  in  Noah,  by  his 
Spirit,  preaclied  to  them  before  the  Flood,  just  as  m  his 
ministers  he  preaches  to  us  by  his  Spirit  now"  {Lectures 
on  the  Heidelberg  Catechism,  i,  406).  Alford  {Comment. 
ad  loc.)  gives  a  copious  account  (chiefly  translated  from 
Meyer)  of  the  views  of  various  commentators,  ancient 
and  modem,  on  the  passage,  and  subjoins  his  o^m  view, 
as  follows :  '•  I  understand  these  words  to  say  that  our 
Lord,  in  Ms  oisembodied  state,  did  go  to  the  place  of 
detention  of  departed  spirits,  and  did  there  announce  liis 
work  of  redemption,  preach  salvation,  in  fact,  to  the  dis- 
embodied spirits  of  those  who  refused  to  obey  the  voice 
of  God  when  the  judgment  of  the  Flood  was  hanging 
over  them.  Why  these  rather  than  others  are  men- 
tioned— whether  merely  as  a  sample  of  the  Uke  gracious 
work  on  others,  or  for  some  special  reason  unimaginable 
by  us — we  cannot  say.  It  is  ours  to  deal  vath  the  plain 
words  of  Scripture,  and  to  accept  its  revelations  so  far 
as  vouchsafed  to  us.  And  they  are  vouchsafed  to  us  to 
the  utmost  limit  of  legitimate  inference  from  revealed 
facts.  That  inference  every  intelligent  reader  will  draw 
from  the  fact  here  announced ;  it  is  not  purgatory,  it  is 
not  universal  restitution,  but  it  is  one  which  throws 
blessed  light  on  one  of  the  darkest  enigmas  of  the  divine 
justice — the  cases  where  the  final  doom  seems  infinitely 
out  of  proportion  to  the  lapse  which  has  incurred  it ; 
and  as  Ave  cannot  say  to  what  other  cases  this  /c^/pyy/frt 
may  have  applied,  so  it  woidd  be  presumption  in  us  to 
limit  its  occurrence  or  its  efiicacy.  The  reason  of  men- 
tioning here  these  sinners  above  other  sinners  appears 
to  be  their  connection  with  the  type  of  baptism  which 
follows.  If  so,  who  shall  say  that  the  blessed  act  was 
confined  to  them?"  {Comm.  on  N.  T.  vol.  iv,  pt.  i,  p.  368). 
2.  The  Fathers. — In  several  of  the  Ante-Nicene  fa- 
thers we  find  the  doctrine  that  "  Christ  descended  into 
Hades  to  announce  to  the  souls  of  the  patriarchs  and 
others  there  the  accomplishment  of  the  work  of  redemp- 
tion, and  to  conduct  them  to  his  kingdom  of  glory." 
So  Justin  JMartAT  (f  167  ?),  Dial,  cum  Ti-yp)h.  §  72,  cites 
a  passage  from  Jeremiah  (cut  out,  he  says,  by  the  Jews) 
as  follows :  '■  The  Lord  God  remembered  his  dead  peo- 
ple of  Israel  who  lay  in  the  graves ;  and  he  descended 
to  preach  to  them  his  own  salvation."  Irenajus  (t200?), 
A  dv.  Hmr.  iv,  27,  2 :  "  The  Lord  descended  into  the  re- 
gions beneath  the  earth,  preaching  his  advent  there 
also,  and  declaring  the  remission  of  sins  received  by 
those  who  believe  on  him"  (see  also  v,  31,  2).  Clement 
of  Alexantb-ia  (f  220)  devotes  chap,  vi  of  book  vi  of  the 
Stromata  to  the  '•  preaching  of  the  Gospel  to  Jews  and 
Gentiles  in  Hades."  See  also  TertuUian,  De  A  nima.  vii, 
Iv;  Origen,  Cont.  Cels.  ii,  43.  The  Gnostics  generally 
denied  the  descensus  ad  inferos ;  but  Marcion  (2d  cen- 
tury) regarded  it  as  intended  to  benefit  the  heathen  -who 
were  in  need  of  redemption.  The  later  fathers  ivere 
still  more  distinct  in  their  utterances;  see  Cjn^l,  Catech. 
iv,  11 ;  xiv,  19 ;  Ambrose,  De  Incarn.  37, 42;  Augustine, 
Epist.  cLxiv  et  al. ;  Jerome,  Epist.  xxii  et  al.  "The 
later  fathers  generaUy  adopted  the  notion  that,  till 
Christ's  death,  the  patriarchs  and  prophets  were  in  Ha- 
des, but  afterwards  (from  the  time  that  Christ  said  to 
the  thief  on  the  cross  that  he  shoidd  be  with  him  in 
Paradise)  they  passed  into  Paradise,  Avhich,  therefore, 
they  distinguished  from  Hades.  Hades,  indeed,  the}' 
looked  on  as  a  place  of  rest  to  the  just,  but  Paradise  as 
far  better.  Here,  of  course,  Ave  begin  to  perceive  the 
germ  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Limbus  Patrum.  Yet  the 
notion  entertained  by  the  fathers  Avas  A-astly  different 
from  that  of  the  mediaeA'al  Church.  Another  opinion, 
however,  grcAv  up  also  in  the  early  ages,  namelj^,  that 
Christ  not  only  translated  the  pious  from  Hades  to  more 
joyous  abodes,  but  that  even  some  of  those  Avho  in  old 
times  had  been  disobedient,  yet,  on  hearing  Christ's 
preaching,  beUevcd,  and  so  were  saved  and  deUvered 
from  torment  and  hell.  This  appears  to  have  been  the 
opinion  of  Augustine.  He  Avas  CA'idently  puzzled  as  to 
the  meaning  of  the  Avord  Hades,  and  doubted  Avhether 
it  cA'er  meant  a  place  of  rest  and  happmess  (although  at 
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times  he  appears  to  liave  admitted  that  it  did);  and, 
thinking  it  a  place  of  torment,  he  thought  Clirist  went 
thither  to  save  some  soiUs,  which  were  in  torment,  from 
tlience.  Some,  indeed,  went  so  fai-  as  to  think  tliat  hell 
was  cleared  of  all  souls  that  were  there  in  torment,  and 
that  all  were  taken  up  with  Christ  when  he  rose  from 
the  dead  and  ascended  into  heaven ;  but  this  was  reck- 
oned as  a  heresy.  .  .  .  One  principal  reason  why  the  fa- 
thers laid  great  stress  on  tlie  belief  in  Christ's  descent 
to  Hades  was  this.  The  Arians  and  Apollinarians  de- 
nied the  existence  of  a  natural  human  soul  in  Jesus 
Christ.  Now  tlie  true  doctrine  of  oiu-  Lord's  humanity, 
namely,  that  '  he  was  perfect  man,  of  a  reasonable  soul 
and  human  flesh  subsisting,'  was  mcJt  strongly  main- 
tained by  asserting  the  article  of  his  descent  to  Hades. 
I'or  whereas  his  body  was  laid  in  the  grave,  and  his 
soul  went  down  to  Hades,  he  must  have  had  both  body 
and  soul.  Accordingly,  the  fathers  with  one  consent 
maintain  the  descent  of  Christ's  soul  to  hell"  (Browne, 
0:i  tlie  Thirtii-nine  Articles,  p.  93).  Nevertheless,  it  was 
wit  ojiposition  to  Apollinarism  that  originally  led  to  the 
adoption  of  the  clause  into  the  Creed ;  the  Gnostics,  long 
bel'ore,  had  denied  the  descensus  ad  inferos,  but  Apolli- 
naris  did  not  deny  it  (Neander,  Ch.  Hist.,  Torrey,  ii,  433). 

In  what  may  be  called  the  mythology  of  Christen- 
dom, the  "  descent  into  hell"  has  always  plaj^ed  an  im- 
portant part.  The  apocryphal  Gospel  of  Nicodemus  con- 
tains a  vivid  description  of  it,  very  highly  colored.  A 
voice  like  thimder  is  heard  crying,  "  Lift  up  your  gates, 
and  be  ye  Uft  up,"  etc.  But  the  gates  were  made  fast, 
but  on  a  repetition  of  the  call  were  opened,  ''and  the  King 
of  glory  entered,  in  fonn  as  a  man,  and  all  the  dark 
places  of  Hades  were  lighted  up."  "  ^Vnd  straightway 
Ilades  cried  out  (ch.  xxii) , '  We  are  conquered.  Woe 
unto  us !  But  who  art  thou,  that  hast  such  power  and 
privilege  ?  And  what  art  thou,  that  comest  hither  with- 
out sin,  small  in  seeming  but  excellent  in  power,  the 
humble  and  the  great,  slave  at  once  and  master,  soldier 
and  king,  wielding  power  over  the  dead  and  the  living, 
nailed  to  the  cross,  and  the  destroyer  of  our  power  ? 
Truly  thou  art  the  Jesus  of  whom  the  archsatrap  Satan 
spake  to  us,  that  by  thy  cross  and  death  thou  shoiddest 
purchase  the  universe !'  Then  the  King  of  Glory,  hold- 
ing Satan  by  the  head,  delivered  him  to  the  angels,  and 
said,  '  Bind  his  hands  and  feet,  and  neck  and  mouth, 
with  irons.'  And  givmg  him  o^■er  to  Hades,  he  said, 
'  Keceive  and  hold  him  siurelj'  until  my  second  advent' 
(ch.  xxiv).  Then  the  King  of  (ilory  stretched  out  his 
right  hand,  and  took  the  forefather  Adam,  and  raised 
him  11)1,  and  turning  to  the  rest  also,  he  said, '  Come  with 
me,  all  of  3'ou,  as  many  as  have  died  by  the  wood  which 
this  man  ate  of;  for  lo !  I  upraise  ye  all  by  the  wood  of 
the  cross!'  After  these  things  he  brought  them  all 
forth.  And  the  forefather  Adam,  filled  with  exceeding 
joy,  said, '  I  render  thee  thanks,  O  Lord,  that  thou  hast 
brought  me  up  from  the  depths  of  Hades.'  Thus,  too, 
said  all  the  prophets  and  saints :  '  We  thank  thee,  O 
Christ,  Sa-^aour  of  the  world,  that  thou  hast  redeemed 
our  life  from  corruption.'  And  while  they  were  saying 
these  things,  the  Saviour  blessed  Adam  in  the  forehead 
with  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  did  the  like  to  the  patri- 
archs and  the  prophets,  and  the  martjTS  and  forefathers, 
and  taking  them  with  him,  he  rose  up  out  of  Hades. 
And  as  he  journeyed,  the  holy  fathers,  accompanying 
him,  sang,  '  Praised  be  he  who  hath  come  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord.  HaUelujah !' "  (Thilo,  Cod.  Apoc7-?/ph.  i,  667 
sq. ;  Forbes,  On  the  Thirty^ine  Articles,  i,  52  sq.)  A  dra- 
matic representation  of  the  "  descent  into  hell,"  in  imi- 
tation of  the  above  picture  in  Nicodemus,  is  given  in  the 
discoinse  De  Adventu  et  annundatione  Joannis  Bupt.ap. 
Inferos,  commonly  ascribed  to  Eusebius  of  Emesa  (fc. 

i60) ;  see  Augusti's  edition  of  Eusebius  of  Emesa,  p.  1 
sq.  (Hagenbach,  Hist,  of  Doctrines,  §  134). 

3.  Middle  Age. — These  images  took  possession  of  the 
popular  mind,  and  were  even  held  as  true  pictures  by 
many  of  the  clergy.  In  the  medieval  mysteries,  the 
**  harrowmg  of  hell"  was  one  of  the  most  popular  repre- 


sentations. Death  and  hell  ^vere  pictured  as  dismayed 
at  the  loss  of  their  victims,  as  Christ  was  to  set  all  the 
captives  free.  So  the  Vision  of  Piers  Plowman  declares 
that  Clnrist 

"Would  come  as  a  Kynge, 
Crouued  with  aungels, 
And  have  out  of  helle 
Alle  menues  soules." 

The  subject  was  also  a  favorite  one  in  the  rehgious  art 
of  the  14th  and  15th  centuries. 

The  scholastic  divines  divided  Hell  into  three  differ- 
ent apartments  :  "  1.  Hell,  properly  so  called,  where  the 
devQs  and  the  damned  are  confined  ;  2.  Those  subterra- 
nean regions  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  intermedi- 
ate states  between  heaven  and  hell,  and  be  again  subdi- 
vided into  («.)  Purgatory,  which  lies  nearest  to  hell; 
(I).)  The  limbus  infcmtum  {puerorum),  where  all  those 
children  remain  who  die  mibaptized;  (c.)  The  limhus 
jmtiitm,  the  abode  of  the  Old  Testament  saints,  the  place 
to  which  Christ  vrcnt  to  preach  redemption  to  the  souls 
in  prison.  The  limbus  last  mentioned  was  also  cabled 
Abraham's  bosom ;  different  opinions  obtained  concern- 
ing its  relation  to  heaven  and  heU"  (Hagenbach,  Hist, 
of  Doctrines,  §  208).  Aquinas  taught  that  Christ  res- 
cued the  soids  of  the  pious  of  the  old  dispensation  from 
the  limhus  patrum  (Smnma  Siippl.  qu.  69,  art.  5). 

4.  Modern.— {l.)  The  Greeh  Church  holds  that  the  de- 
scensus was  a  voluntary  going  down  into  Hades  of  the 
human  soul  of  Christ  united  to  his  divinity;  that  he  re- 
mained there  during  the  period  between  his  death  and 
his  resurrection,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  ■work  he  had 
performed  on  earth :  i.  e.  that  he  offered  redemption  and 
preached  the  Gospel  to  those  who  were  subject  to  Sa- 
tan's power  in  consequence  of  original  sin,  releasing  all 
believers,  and  all  who  died  in  piety  under  the  O.  T.  dis- 
pensation, from  Hades  (Coif.  Orthod.  i,  49,  ed.  Kimmel, 
1840,  p.  118). 

(2.)  The  Roman  Church  rests  its  doctrine  in  tradition 
alone.  It  teaches  that  Christ,  in  his  entire  personality, 
including  his  divme  and  human  natures,  descended  vol- 
untarily, for  the  sake  of  the  saints  of  Israel,  into  the  ?/«i- 
hus  pati-um,  or  into  the  ignus  jnnrjatoiius  (fire  of  purga- 
tory), and  there  demonstrated  himself  Son  of  God  by 
conquermg  the  disemons,  and  by  granting  to  the  souls  of 
the  ancients  who  dwelt  in  Hades  their  freedom  from  the 
limhus,  and  admission  to  felicity  in  heaven.  "  His  soul 
also  really  and  substantially  descended  into  hell,  accord- 
ing to  David's  testimony :  '  Thou  wilt  not  leave  my  soul 
in  heir  .  .  .  (Psa.  xv,  10).  He  descended  in  order  that, 
clothed  with  the  spoils  of  the  arch-enemy,  he  might  con- 
duct into  heaven  those  holy  fathers  and  the  other  just 
souls  whose  liberation  from  prison  he  had  purchased," 
etc.  (Cut.  Concil.  Trid.  art.v). 

(3.)  Lutherans.— Laihez  himself  did  not  speak  posi- 
tively on  this  topic.  He  agreed  at  first  with  Jerome 
and  Gregory  in  supposmg  a  limhus  potniin  whither 
Christ  went.  But  whenever  he  mentioned  the  subject 
after  1533,  he  was  accustomed  to  remark  that  Christ  de- 
stroyed the  power  of  the  devil  and  of  hell,  whither  he 
went  with  soul  and  body.  The  later  Lutheran  theology 
recognised  the  descent  as  a  real  descent  into  hell.  Christ, 
the  God-man,  after  the  resurrection  and  the  reunion  of 
his  soul  with  his  body,  immediately  before  his  reappear- 
ance on  earth,  i.  e.  early  on  Easter  morning,  went,  bcidy 
and  soul,  to  the  hell  of  the  damned,  the  time  wliich 
elapsed  between  his  death  on  the  cross  and  the  resurrec- 
tion having  been  spent  in  Paradise.  The  "  descent  into 
hell"  was  the  first  act  accomplished  by  the  God-man  af- 
ter his  entrance  into  his  divine  unlimited  power,  and  is 
therefore  considered  as  the  first  degree  of  the  state  of 
exaltation.  It  thus  constitutes  also  his  first  entering 
into  possession  of  the  kingdom  of  his  power,  and  in  the 
revelation  of  his  victory  over  the  de'vil,  and  the  conse- 
quent inability  of  the  latter  to  prevaO  against  believers, 
whence  the  "  descent"  is  also  designated  as  '•  the  triumph 
over  the  devil  and  his  angels."  His  preaching  in  hell 
is  designated  as  co^demnator^•  (legalis  and  damnatoria, 
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Formula  Concordice,  art.  9).  The  Lutheran  divines  have 
generally  maintained  the  doctrine  as  thus  put  forth, 
though  not  without  controversy  among  themselves. 
yEpinus  (Johannes  Hoch,  f  1533)  taught  that  Christ's 
descent  into  hell  belonged,  not  to  his  state  of  exaltation, 
but  to  that  of  humilkiiion,  his  soul  suffering  the  punish- 
ments of  hell  whUe  his  body  remained  in  the  grave. 
He  denied  that  1  Pet.  iii,  18  refers  to  the  "descent  into 
hell"  at  all. 

(4.)  Reformed.— In  the  Reformed  theology  in  general, 
the  "  descent  into  hell"  has  been  interpreted  metaphor- 
icallv,  or  as  meaning  simply  either  the  biu-ial  of  Christ 
or  his  sufferings.  So  Calvin :  "  It  was  necessary  for 
Christ  to  contend  with  the  powers  of  hell  and  the  hor- 
ror of  eternal  death."  ...  He  was  treated  as  a  crimi- 
nal himself,  to  sustain  all  the  punishments  which  would 
have  been  inliicted  on  transgressors ;  only  with  this  ex- 
ception, that  it  was  not  possible  that  he  should  be  hold- 
en  of  the  pains  of  death.  Therefore  it  is  no  wonder  if 
he  be  said  to  have  descended  into  hell,  since  he  suffered 
that  death  which  the  A\Tath  of  God  inflicts  on  trans- 
gressors" (Institutes,  bk.  ii,  ch.  xvi,  §  10). 

The  Heidelberg  Catechism  substantially  follows  Cal- 
vin :  "  Quest.  44.  Why  is  there  added  '  he  descended 
into  hell  ?'  That  in  my  greatest  temptations  I  may  be 
assured,  and  wholly  comfort  myself  in  this,  that  my 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by  his  inexpressible  anguish,  pains, 
terrors,  and  hellish  agonies,  in  which  he  was  plunged 
during  all  his  sufferings,  but  especially  on  the  cross, 
hath  delivered  me  from  the  anguish  and  torments  of 
hell."  Dr.  Nevin  remarks  on  this  answer  that  it  gives 
the  words  of  the  Creed  "  a  signification  which  is  good  in 
its  own  nature,  but,  at  the  same  time,  notoriously  at  war 
with  the  historical  sense  of  the  clause  itself."  The  doc- 
trine is  stated  in  the  Westminster  Catechism  (Larger), 
answer  to  qusstion  50,  as  follows :  "  Christ's  humiliation 
after  death  consisted  in  his  being  buried  and  continuing 
in  the  state  of  the  dead,  and  under  the  power  of  death, 
until  the  third  day,  which  has  been  otherwise  expressed 
in  the  words  'he  descended  into  hell.'"  Beza  maLi- 
tained  that  the'  descent  into  Hades  simply  meant  the 
burial  of  Christ ;  and  in  this  opinion  he  was  followed  hy 
Drusius,  by  Dr.  Barrow,  and  other  English  divines:  and 
so  Piscator,  and  several  of  the  Remonstrants  (Arminius, 
CurcellEeus,  Limborch),  refer  it  to  the  state  of  death 
(status  if/nomimosus')  as  part  of  the  humiliation  to  which 
the  Prince  of  Life  was  subjected. 

Church  of  England.  —  The  third  article  of  religion 
runs  as  follows :  "  As  Christ  died  for  us,  and  was  buried, 
so  also  is  it  to  be  believed  that  he  went  down  into  heU." 
In  tlie  first  book  of  Edward  VI  it  was  more  fidly  stated 
as  follows :  "  The  body  of  Christ  lay  in  the  sepulchre  un- 
til his  resurrection ;  but  his  ghost  departing  from  him, 
was  with  the  ghosts  which  were  in  prison,  or  in  hell, 
and  did  preach  to  the  same,  as  the  place  of  St.  Peter 
doth  testify."  And  in  the  Creed  in  Jletre,  given  at  the 
end  of  the  old  version  of  the  Psalms  in  the  Prayer-book, 
it  is  stated  as  follows : 

"  His  body  then  was  buried 

As  is  our  use  and  right ; 

His  spirit  after  this  descent 

Into  the  lower  parts, 

Of  them  that  lons^  in  darkness  were, 

The  true  li<;ht  of  their  hearts." 
Pearson,  after  an  elaborate  but  not  always  luminous 
examination  of  the  clause,  sums  up  his  own  view  of  the 
doctrine  as  follows :  "  I  give  a  full  and  undoubting  as- 
sent unto  this  as  to  a  certain  truth,  that  when  all  the 
sufferings  of  Christ  were  finished  on  tlie  cross,  and  his 
soul  was  separated  from  his  body,  though  his  body  were 
dead,  yet  his  soul  died  not ;  and  though  it  died  not,  yet 
it  underwent  the  condition  of  the  souls  of  such  as  die ; 
and  being  he  died  in  the  similitude  of  a  sinner,  his  soul 
went  to  the  place  where  the  souls  of  men  are  kept  ^vho 
died  for  their  sins,  and  so  did  wholly  undergo  the  law 
of  death :  but  because  there  was  no  sin  in  him,  and  he 
had  fully  satisfied  for  the  sins  of  others  which  he  took 
upon  him,  therefore,  as  God  suffered  not  his  Holy  One 
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to  see  corruption,  so  he  left  not  his  soul  in  hell,  and 
thereby  gave  sufficient  seciu-ity  to  all  those  who  belong 
to  Christ  of  never  coming  under  the  power  of  Satan,  or 
suffering  in  the  flames  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his 
angels.  And  thus,  and  for  these  purposes,  may  every 
Christian  sav,  I  believe  that  Christ  descended  into  hell" 
(Exp.  of  the' Creed,  Oxford,  1820,  p.  376).  Some  of  tlia 
divines  of  the  Church  of  England  held  the  Calvinistic 
view  of  this  subject;  others  held  the  old  theorj'  of  the 
descent  of  Christ  into  hell  that  he  might  triumph  over 
Satan,  as  he  had  before  triumphed  over  death  and  sin 
(Heylyn,  Hist.  Presb.  p.  349 ;  Bilson,  Survey  of  Christ's 
Sufferinfjs,  1G04).  Hugh  Broughton  (f  l'612)  taught 
conclusively  that  Hades  is  simply  the  place  of  departed 
souls,  and  that  the  rational  soid  of  Christ,  in  his  inter- 
mediate state,  went  into  this  locality.  This  has  since 
been  the  generally  received  opinion  in  the  Church  of 
England ;  so  Horsley,  "  Christ  descended  to  the  invisible 
mansion  of  departed  spirits,  and  to  that  part  of  it  where 
the  souls  of  the  faithfid,  when  delivered  from  the  biu-den 
of  the  flesh,  are  in  joy  and  felicity.  ...  In  that  place  he 
coidd  not  but  find  the  souls  that  are  in  it  in  safe  keep- 
ing; and,  in  some  way  or  other,  it  cannot  but  be  su])- 
posed  he  would  hold  conference  with  them ;  and  a  par- 
ticular conference  with  one  class  might  be  the  means, 
and  certainly  coidd  be  no  obstruction,  to  a  general  com- 
miuiication  with  aU"  (Sermons,  vol.  i,  serm.  xx).  Dr. 
Joseph  IMuenscher  discusses  the  whole  subject,  histor- 
ically and  critically,  in  an  able  article  in  the  Bihliotheca 
Sacra,  April,  1859,  and  concludes,  as  to  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  that  her  doctrine,  as  given  in  the 
Litiu-gy  and  Homilies,  "can  only  be  reconciled  with 
that  of  the  Creed  and  Articles  by  a  liberal  construction 
of  the  Creeds.  And  this  has  been  done  by  the  American 
Church  herself  in  the  rubric  prefixed  to  the  Creed,  in 
which  she  substitutes  the  words  '  he  went  into  the 
place  of  departed  spirits'  as  of  equivalent  import.  The 
terms  in  which  this  substitute  is  couched  are  quite  gen- 
eral and  indefinite.  By  employing  the  verb  icent  in  the 
place  of  descended,  she  virtually  repudiates  the  hj-pothe- 
sis  of  a  subterranean  cavity  as  the  receptacle  of  disem- 
bodied souls.  And  the  phrase  "  place  of  departed  spir- 
its" determines  nothing  as  to  an  immediate  locality,  sep- 
arate and  distinct  from  both  heaven  and  hell.  It  merely 
afhrms  that  the  soul  of  Jesus  at  his  death  went  to  its 
appropriate  place  in  the  invisible,  spiritual  world.  Thus 
understood,  the  dogma  of  Christ's  descent  into  hell  is 
freed  from  all  difficidty  and  mysterj',  and  made  jilain  to 
the  comprehension  of  every  mind,  as  well  as  consonant 
v.-ith  the  general  tenor  of  Scriptiu-e.  The  residts  to 
which  we  are  brought  by  the  preceding  remarks  are :  1. 
That  J;he  soid  of  man  does  not  die  or  sleep  Avith  the 
body,''but,  immediately  after  the  dissolution  of  the  lat- 
ter, passes  into  a  separate,  disembodied,  conscious  state, 
and  into  its  appropriate  place  (so  far  as  spirits  may  be 
supposed  to  occupy  place),  either  of  enjoyment  or  suf- 
fering—its heaven  or  its  hell— according  to  the  moral 
character  which  it  may  possess.  2.  That  there  is  no 
third  intermediate  place  of  spiritual  existence ;  no  sub- 
terranean habitation  of  disembodied  souls,  either  of  pro- 
bation or  of  purgation ;  no  imaginary  paradise  in  the 
under  world  where  the  souls  of  the  pious  are  preserved 
in  safe-keejjing ;  no  limbus  patrum,  no  limbi/s  infantum, 
no  piu-gatory.  3.  That  our  Saviour,  according  to  the 
Creed,  was  perfect  man  a:  well  as  perfect  God,  having  a 
human  soul  no  less  than  a  Iniman  body.  4.  That  -when 
crucified  he  died  in  reality,  and  not  merely  in  appear- 
ance (syncope),  since  there  took  place  an  actual  separa- 
tion of  his  soul  and  bodj'.  5.  That  the  idle  and  unprof- 
itable question  as  to  the  object  of  Christ's  descent  into 
Hades  is  precluded ;  a  question  which  greatly  perplexed 
the  fathers,  the  schoolmen,  and  the  Reformers,  and  led  to 
the  invention  of  many  absiu-d  and  unscriptural  theories." 
See  Petavius,  De  Theol.  Dogmat.  (Antw.  1700),  torn, 
ii,  pt.  ii,  p.  196;  Knapp,  Theology,  §  97;  Dietelma>T, 
Hist,  dogmates  de  descensu  Christi  ad  infei-os  (2d  ed.  Al- 
torf,  1762,  8vo) ;  Hacker,  Dissert,  de  descensu  Christi  ad 
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Inferos  (Dresden,  1802) ;  Pearson,  On  the  Creed,  art.  v; 
Elhvardsi,  llUfor:/  ,<f  liideiiipihm,  notes,  p.  351,  377  ;  Stu- 
art, K.ruiciic(d  J\!i.<iii/.<  oil  I'lilure.  PiiiiUldiaiit ;  I'lump- 
trc,  CitriM.  mid  Chrlsldiildni,  p.  312;  Huriict,  Hardwick, 
Browne,  On  the  Tliirtij-idue  A  rtkUit,  art.  iii ;  Neale,  Hist. 
of  the  I'ltritans  (Harpers'  ed.),  i,  210;  Kijnig,  die  Lthre 
von  Christi  llOlleiifahrt  (YvaxM.  1S12) ;  Biittchtr,*  In- 
J'eris  rebusque 2)ost  mortem  Jhtiin's,  etc.  ( 1  )ri'sden,  184G,  2 
vols.);  Glider,  Lek?-e  v.  d.  Krurln  imni'i  ( 'hiis/i  ii.  d.  Tod- 
ten  (Berlin,  1853);  Gilder,  in  Urrzo-',  J,',  a/-Knci/Hop.  vi, 
178;  Z,d^rhr[ftj7tr  die  Lutherisrhe  Theoloe/ic,  i8G8,  No. 
4;  liihUnd  lhjnmti,r!i,  April,  1843,  p.  470;  Bibliotheca 
Savni,  Xo\-.  1847,  p.  708;  lluidekoper,  Christ's  Mission 
to  the  Ciidu-  World  (Boston,  1854);  Bp.  Hobart,  C«  the 
,St(ite  "j'/hi  Jhjxirted;  Bethune,  Lectures  on  the  lleidel- 
henj  Cutichisiii,  lect.  xix;  Christian  Examiner,  1,  401; 
Martensen,  Christian  JJof/matics,  §  171;  Dorner,  Person 
of  Christ  (Index,  s.  v.  Hell)  ;  Church  Eei-ien;  July,  1857 ; 
J\Iuenscher,  in  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  April,  1859.  For  old 
nKinoyraplis  on  the  subject,  see  Volbeding,  Index  Pro- 
f/ra/ii)iHitum,  p.  67.     See  Intermediate  State. 

HELL  PUNISHMENTS,  Nature  of.  —  The  term 
Hell  {llolle),  as  stated  above,  originally  denoted  the 
"jiether  world,"  tlie  "place  of  departed  spirits."  It 
came  to  be  almost  exclusively  applied  at  a  later  period 
to  the  "  place  of  torment"  for  the  wicked.  The  scholas- 
tic divines  distinguished  between  tlie  Limbus,  or  place 
of  the  souls  of  departed  spirits,  and  Hell,  properly  so 
called,  where  the  dannicd  suffer  their  punishment  (Aqui- 
nas, Summce  Supjilem.  qu.  (j'j). 

The  nature  of  the  j)unishments  of  hell  has  been  very 
variously  luiderstood  in  different  times.  In  the  early 
Church  the  fire  of  heU  was  generally  considered  as  a  real, 
material  fire.  So  Justin  Martyr,  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
Tertullian,  and  Cyprian.  Origen,  liowever,  "  believed 
the  misery  of  the  wicked  to  consist  in  separation  from 
God,  the  remorse  of  conscience,  etc.  {De  Princ.  ii,  10, 
0pp.  i,  102).  The  eternal  tire  is  neither  material  nor 
kindled  by  another  person,  but  the  combustibles  are  our 
sins  themselves,  of  which  conscience  reminds  us :  thus 
the  fire  of  hell  resembles  the  lire  of  passions  in  this 
world.  The  separation  between  the  soul  and  God  may 
be  compared  witli  the  pain  which  we  suffer  when  all  the 
members  of  the  bodj'  are  torn  out  of  their  joints.  By 
'outer  darkness'  Origen  does  not  so  much  understand  a 
place  devoid  of  light  as  a  state  of  comi)k'te  ignorance; 
he  thus  appears  to  adopt  the  idea  of  black  bodies  only 
by  way  of  accommodation  to  pojuilar  Hdlinus.  Itshoidd 
also  be  borne  in  mind  that  ( )rit;eii  iiiiauined  that  the 
design  of  all  these  punishments  was  to  heal  or  to  cor- 
rect, and  thus  finally  to  restore  the  sinner  to  the  favor 
of  God"  (Hagenbach,  Histon/  of  Doctrines,  §  78). 

From  tlie  latter  part  of  the  3d  centur*'  onward  to  the 
rise  of  scholasticism,  the  punishments  of  hell  were  gen- 
erally described  by  material  images,  and,  indeed,  were 
considered,  to  a  large  extent,  as  material  piuiishments. 
Gregory  of  Nazianzus  (f  389?)  supposed  the  punish- 
ment of  the  damned  to  consist  essentially  in  their  sepa- 
ration from  God,  and  in  the  consciousness  of  their  own 
moral  debasement  {Oraf.  xvi,  9,  p.  306 :  Tote  ^«  juf ra 
tHjv  dWwv  fSdaavoQ,  fiaXXov  ci  irpo  rHiv  dWwv  r'o 
ciTreppifpSraL  Sfofi,  (cat  »/  tv  r(,J  avvfiSnTi  alax^vr]  TTfpac 
oiiK  tyoiKTa).  Basil,  on  the  contrary-,  gives  a  more  vivid 
description  of  that  punishment  (Ilomil.  in  Psa.  xxiii. 
0pp.  i,  151,  and  elsewhere).  Chrj-sostom  represents  the 
torments  of  the  damned  in  a  variety  of  horrid  pictures 
(in  Theod.  lapsnm,  i,  c.  6,  0pp.  iv,  560,  561).  Neverthe- 
less, in  other  places  (e.  g.,  in  his  Ep.  ad  Pom.  horn,  xxxi, 
0pp.  X,  396 )  he  justly  observes  that  it  is  of  more  impor- 
tance to  know  how  to  escape  hell  than  to  know  where  it 
is  and  what  is  its  nature.  Gregorj^  of  Nyssa  (Orat.  Ca- 
tech.  40 )  endeavors  to  divest  the  idea  of  hell  of  all  that 
is  sensuous  (the  fire  of  hell  is  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  a 
material  tire,  nor  is  the  worm  which  never  dies  an  i-iri- 
yfioi'  ^ijni'o)').  Augustine  imagines  that  separation  from 
God  is  in  the  first  instance  to  be  regarded  as  the  death 
and  punishment  of  tlie  damned  (^Be  morih.  eccles.  cuth. 


c.  11) ;  but  he  leaves  it  to  his  readers  to  choose  between 
the  more  sensuous  or  the  more  spiritual  mode  of  percep- 
tion. It  is,  he  says,  at  all  events,  better  to  think  of 
both  {De  civit.  Dei,  xxi,  9,  10). 

From  the  8th  to  the  16th  centuries  the  tendency  was 
to  regard  the  punishments  of  hell  more  as  physical  and 
material  than  as  moral  and  spiritual ;  in  the  doctruie  of 
the  C'hurch  the  two  sorts  of  punishment  were  comliincd. 
Aquinas  treats  of  the  punishments  of  hell  under  the  title 
Paita  Damnalorum  {Summca  Suppl.  qu.  97),  and  teach- 
es, 1.  that  the  damned  will  suffer  other  punishments  be- 
sides that  of  fire ;  2.  that  the  "  undying  worm"  is  re- 
morse of  conscience ;  3.  tliat  the  "  darkness"  of  hell  is 
physical  darkness,  only  so  much  light  being  admitted  as 
will  allow  the  lost  to  see  and  apprehend  the  punishments 
of  the  place ;  that,  as  both  body  and  soul  are  to  be  piui- 
ished,  the  fire  of  hell  will  be  a  material  fire.  Augus- 
tine's view,  he  says,  is  to  be  considered  rather  as  a  pass- 
ing opinion  than  as  a  decision  (loquitur  opinando  et  non 
determinando).  The  fire,  accordmg  to  Aqumas,  is  of  the 
same  nature  as  our  ordinary  fire,  though  "  with  different 
properties;"  and -the  place  of  punishment,  though  not 
certainly  known,  is  probably  under  the  earth.  Others 
of  the  schoolmen,  however  (especially  the  Mystics),  made 
the  suffering  of  hell  to  consist  rather  in  separation  from 
God,  and  in  the  consequent  consciousness  of  sin,  and  of 
unavailing  repentance,  than  in  material  penalties. 

The  Eeformation  made  little  change  in  the  doctrine 
as  to  the  nature  of  future  punishment.  The  substance 
of  the  Reformed  doctrine  is  given  in  the  Westminster 
Confession,  chap,  xxxiii,  as  follows:  ''The  wicked,  who 
know  not  God,  and  obey  not  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ, 
shaU  be  cast  into  eternal  torments,  and  be  punished  \vith 
everlasting  destruction  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord, 
and  from  the  glory  of  his  power;"  and  in  the  Lurt/er 
Catechism,  quest.  29,  "  What  are  the  piunishments  of  sin 
in  the  world  to  come  1  A .  The  pmiishments  of  sin  in  the 
world  to  come  are  everlasthig  separation  from  the  com- 
fortable presence  of  God,  and  most  grievous  torments  in 
soul  and  body,  without  intermission,  in  hell-fire  forever." 
In  general,  both  Protestant  and  Eoman  CathoUc  theo- 
logians agree  in  making  that  punishment  to  consist  (1) 
of  tJie  pana  damni,  penalty  of  loss  or  deprivation,  sep- 
aration from  God,  and  hence  loss  of  all  possible  sources 
of  enjoyment  (Matt,  vi,  21 ;  xxii,  13 ;  xxv,  41 ;  compare 
WgsX&x,  Sermons,  ii,  148),  of  which  loss  the  damned  will 
be  fiUh'  conscious ;  (2)  of  the  imna  sensus,  penalty  of 
sense  or  feeling,  as  the  natural  consequence  of  sin. 
"These  pmiishments  are  inevitable,  and  comiected  as 
closely  and  inseparably  with  sm  as  any  effect  with  its 
cause.  From  the  consciousness  of  being  guilty  of  sui 
arise  regret,  sorrow,  and  remorse  of  conscience,  and  it  is 
these  inwai-d  pangs  which  are  the  most  grievous  and 
tormenting.  The  conscience  of  man  is  a  stern  accuser, 
which  cannot  be  refuted  or  bribed,  and  the  more  its  voice 
is  disregarded  or  suppressed  here  upon  earth,  the  more 
loudly  will  it  speak  hereafter.  Add  to  this  that  tlie 
propensity  to  sin,  the  passions  and  evil  desires  which  in 
this  world  occupy  the  human  heart,  are  caiTied  along 
into  the  next.  For  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  they  will 
be  suddenly  eradicated  as  by  a  miracle,  and  this  is  not 
promised.  But  these  desires  and  propensities  can  no 
longer  find  satisfaction  in  the  future  world,  where  man 
will  be  placed  in  an  entirely  different  situation,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  circle  of  objects  entirely  new,  hence  they 
will  become  the  more  inflamed.  From  the  verj-  nature 
of  the  case,  it  is  plain,  therefore,  that  the  state  of  such  a 
man  hereafter  must  necessarily  be  miserable.  Shame, 
regret,  remorse,  hopelessness,  and  absolute  despair,  are 
the  natiu-al,  inevitable,  and  extremely  dreadful  conse- 
quences of  the  sins  committed  in  this  Ufc."  (3)  Be- 
sides these  natural  penalties  of  sin,  there  will  also  be 
positive  penalties  inflicted  by  divine  justice.  The  New 
Testament  speaks  far  more  distinctly  and  frequently  of 
these  positive  punishments  tlian  of  the  natural  ones,  and 
especially  of  the  "  undying  worm,"  and  of  "  the  etemal 
fire."     The  general  tendency  of  modem  theologj-  is  to 
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regard  these  expressions  as  figurative  representations  of 
the  positive  penalties  of  hell.  Docklridge  remarks  that, 
"  On  the  whole,  it  is  of  very  little  importance  whether 
we  say  there  is  an  external  fire,  or  only  an  idea  of  such 
pain  as  arises  from  biu-ning ;  and  should  we  think  both 
doubtful,  it  is  certain  God  can  give  the  mind  a  sense  of 
agony  and  distress  which  shoiUd  answer  and  even  ex- 
ceed the  terrors  of  those  descriptions ;  and  care  should 
certainly  be  taken  so  to  explain  Scripture  metaphors  as 
that  hell  may  be  considered  as  consisting  more  of  mental 
agony  than  of  bodily  tortures"  {Led.  onDivin.  ccxxiii). 

Of  similar  tenor  are  the  following  remarks  by  Dr. 
Warillaw  :  "  What  the  nature  of  that  suffering  shall  be 
it  is  vain  for  us  to  attempt  to  conjecture.  It  has  been 
conceived  that  if  we  suppose  clear  apprehensions  of  God 
and  sin  in  the  miderstanding ;  an  unslumbering  con- 
science ;  an  unceasing  conflict  between  fidl,  irrepressible 
convictions  of  all  that  is  awful  in  truth,  and  an  enmity 
of  heart  remaining  in  all  its  virulence ;  passions  raging 
in  their  unmitigated  violence ;  regrets  as  unavailing  as 
they  are  torturing;  conscious  desert  and  unalleviated 
hopelessness;  with  the  entire  removal  of  all,  in  what- 
ever form,  that  on  earth  enabled  the  sinner  to  banish 
thought  and  exclude  anticipation,  we  have  materials  for 
a  sufficient  hell.  I  will  not  deny  it.  ...  I  cannot  but 
think,  therefore,  that  there  must  be  something  more 
than  conscience,  something  of  the  nature  of  positive 
punitive  infliction:  conscience  attesting  its  justice,  cer- 
tifying its  being  all  deserved.  What  shall  be  the  pre- 
cise nature  of  that  infliction  is  another  question.  There 
may  surely  be  something  of  the  nature  of  punitive  in- 
fliction without  adopting  the  theory  of  literal  fire,  of  a 
lake  of  fire,  a  lake  burning  with  brimstone.  I  have  no 
more  beUef,  as  I  have  just  said,  in  a  literal  fire  than  in 
a  literal  worm ;  and  no  more  belief  in  either  than  in  the 
existence,  for  the  heaven  of  the  Bible,  of  a  literal  para- 
dise, in  the  centre  of  which  grows  the  tree  of  life,  or  of 
a  literal  city,  of  which  the  length,  and  breadtll,  and 
height  are  equal,  of  which  the  foundations  are  precious 
stones,  the  gates  of  pearl,  and  the  streets  of  gold,  with  a 
pure  river  of  living  water  flowing  through  the  midst  of 
it.  But  the  mind  of  fallen  man  is  in  love  with  sin,  and 
ill  selfish  hatred  of  God  and  holiness.  In  a  mind  of  this 
character  the  difficulty  may  amount  to  impossibility  of 
awakening  any  adequate  sense  of  future  suffering,  or 
any  salutary  alarm  in  the  anticipation  of  it,  by  any  rep- 
resentation of  it  more  directly  spiritual,  or  even  mental. 
In  these  circumstances,  then,  if  an  impression  of  ex- 
treme suffering  is  to  be  made,  it  seems  as  if  figure,  taken 
from  what  is  still  in  the  midst  of  all  the  perversions  of 
depravity  felt  to  be  fearfid,  were  almost,  if  not  altogeth- 
er, indispensable  for  the  purpose.  The  figures  of  Scrip- 
ture on  this  subject  are  felt,  and  felt  powerfully,  by  ev- 
ery mind.  The  very  mention  of  the  "  worm  that  dieth 
not"  awakens  a  more  thrilling  emotion,  undefined  as  it 
is  (perhaps,  indeed,  the  more  thrilUng  that  it  is  unde- 
fined), than  anything  you  can  say  to  an  unregenerate 
man  about  the  operations  of  conscience ,  and  the  "  fire 
that  never  shall  be  quenched"  than  any  representation 
you  can  ever  make  to  him  of  sin,  and  the  absence  of 
God,  and  the  sway  of  evil  passions,  and  the  pangs  of 
remorse,  and  horribleness  of  sin-loving  and  God-hating 
company.  Such  images  have  the  full  effect  intended 
by  them.  They  give  the  impression,  the  vivid  and  in- 
tense impression,  of  extreme  suffering;  although  what 
proportion  of  that  suffering  shall  be  the  native  and  nec- 
essary result  of  the  constitution  of  human  nature  when 
placed  in  certain  circumstances,  and  what  proportion  of 
more  direct  penal  infliction,  the  Scriptures  do  not  tell 
us,  entering  into  no  such  discussions.  And  it  woiUd  be 
useless  for  us  to  conjecture,  or  to  attempt  the  adjustment 
of  such  proportions"  (S;/sfemcitic  Theolof/i/,  Edinbiugh, 
1857,  iii,  700).  For  a  copious  list  of  books  on  the  sub- 
ject, see  Abbot's  bibliographical  appendix  to  Alger,  His- 
tcri/  of  the  Doctrine  of  a  Future  Life,  §  iii,  F,  3. 

On  the  Duration  of  the  punishment  of  hell,  see  Uni- 
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Hellenist  (E\\i]vi(tt>/c,  A.  V.  "  Grecian ;"  comp. 
'E\X?/i/((T/xof ,  2  Macci  iv,  13).  In  one  of  the  earliest  no- 
tices of  the  first  Christian  Church  at  Jerusalem  (Acts  vi, 
1),  two  distinct  parties  are  recognised  among  its  mem- 
bers, ^^  Hebrews"  and  Hellenists,  who  appear  to  stand  to- 
wards one  another  in  some  degree  in  a  relation  of  jeal- 
ous rivalry.  So,  again,  when  Paid  first  visited  Jerusa- 
lem after  his  conversion,  he  spoke  and  disputed  with  the 
Hellenists  (Acts  ix,  29),  as  if  expecting  to  find  more  sym- 
pathy among  them  than  with  the  rulers  of  the  Jews. 
The  term  Hellenist  occurs  once  again  in  the  N.  T.  ac- 
cording to  the  common  text,  in  the  account  of  the  foim- 
dation  of  the  Church  at  Antioch  (Acts  xi,  20),  but  there 
the  context,  as  well  as  the  form  of  the  sentence  {kciI 
irphq  Tovg  'E.,  though  the  Kai  is  doubtful),  seems  to  re- 
quire the  other  reading  "  Greeks"  ("EXX?jv£(,'))  which  is 
supported  by  great  external  e\'idence  as  the  true  anti- 
thesis to  "  Jews"  {'lovSaioig,  not  'EjSpaioLg,  v,  19).  See 
Hebrews. 

The  name,  according  to  its  derivation,  whether  the 
original  verb  ('EX\r;i'i?^w)  be  taken,  according  to  the 
common  aiaalogy  of  similar  forms  (/(jj^ijw,  cittikI^o),  $t- 
XnnriZoj'),  in  the  general  sense  of  adoptinfj  the  spirit  and 
character  of  Greeks,  or,  in  the  more  limited  sense,  of 
using  the  Greek  language  (Xenophon,  A  nab.  vii,  3,  25), 
marks  a  class  distinguished  by  peculiar  habits,  and  not 
by  descent.  Thus  the  Helllenists  as  a  body  included 
not  only  the  proselytes  of  Greek  (or  foreign)  parentage 
(oi  aejiof-itvoi  "EXX?jv£e,  Acts  xvii,  4  (?);  ol  (Tefiui-iH'oi 
Trpoffi'lXvTOi,  Acts  xiii,  43;  oi  (Tsfi6fxevoi,Acts  xvii,  17), 
but  also  those  Jews  who,  by  settling  in  foreign  countries, 
had  adopted  the  prevalent  form  of  the  current  Greek 
civilization,  and  with  it  the  use  of  the  common  Greek 
dialect,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Aramaic,  which  was  the 
national  representative  of  the  ancient  Hebrew.  Helle- 
nism n-as  thus  a  type  of  life,  and  not  an  indication  of  or- 
igin. Hellenists  might  be  Greeks,  but  when  the  latter 
term  is  used  ('E\X7]vet;,  John  xii,  20),  the  point  of  race 
and  not  of  creed  is  that  which  is  foremost  in  the  mind 
of  the  -ttTiter.  (See  Jour.  Sac.  Lit.  Jan.  and  April,  1857.) 
— Smith,  s.  V.     See  Grecian. 

1.  As  to  the  particular  class  in  question,  referred  to  in 
the  Acts,  the  following  are  the  different  opinions  that 
have  been  held:  1.  That  the  distinctive  difference  be- 
tween them  was  simply  one  of  language,  the  Hebrews 
speaking  the  Aramaic  of  Palestine,  the  Hellenists  the 
Greek.  This  is  the  most  ancient  opinion,  being  that 
expressed  in  the  Peshito,  and  given  by  Chrysostom, 
Theophylact,  etc. ;  and  it  is  the  one  which  has  received 
the  largest  number  of  suffrages  in  more  recent  times. 
Among  its  advocates  are  Joseph  Scaliger,  Heinsius,  Dru- 
sius,  Grotius,  Selden,  Hottinger,  Hug,  etc. 

2.  That  the  distinction  was  partly  of  country,  partly 
of  language :  the  Hebrew  being  a  native  of  Judaja,  and 
using  the  Aramaic  language ;  the  Hellenist  born  among 
the  GentOes,  and  using  the  speech  of  the  country  of 
which  he  was  a  native.  So  Erasmus,  Lightfoot,  Bengel, 
Wahl,  De  Wette,  Davidson,  Alford,  Baumgarten,  etc. 

3.  That  the  difference  was  one  of  religious  historg, 
the  Hebrew  being  a  born  child  of  the  covenant,  the  Hel- 
lenist a  proselyte  from  heathenism.  So  Beza,  Salmasius, 
Pearson,  Basnagc,  Pfannkuche,  etc. 

4.  That  the  difference  was  one  of  princijile :  the  He- 
brew adhering  to  one  set  of  Ijeliefs  or  modes  of  thought, 
the  Hellenist  adopting  another.  According  to  some, 
this  difference  had  the  effect  of  constituting  the  Helle- 
nists into  a  distinct  sect  among  the  Jews,  such  as  the  Es- 
senes ;  whilst  others,  without  going  this  length,  regard 
the  two  classes  as  standing  to  each  other  very  much  in 
the  relation  in  which  parties  in  the  state  hokling  differ- 
ent poUtical  views,  or  parties  in  the  same  Church  having 
different  aims  and  modes  of  regarding  religious  truth  in 
modern  times,  may  stand  to  each  other;  the  Hebrews 
being  Uke  the  Conservative  or  High-Church  party,  while 
the  Hellenists  advocated  a  more  progressive,  unfettered, 
and  comprehensive  scheme  of  thinking  and  acting.  This 
latter  view,  in  its  substance,  has  recently  found  an  able 
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advocate  in  Mr.  Roberts  (Binciissiaiis  on  the  Gospels,  p. 
148  sq.).  According  to  iiim,  "  the  IhUmists  were  those 
Jews,  wliether  belonging  to  Palestine  or  not,  who  will- 
inglj'  j-ielded  to  the  influence  of  Gentile  civilization  and 
liabits,  and  were  thus  distinguished  by  their  free  and 
liberal  sjiirit ;  the  Ilebreics,  again,  were  the  rigid  adhe- 
rents to  Judaism,  who,  in  spite  of  the  providential  agen- 
cies which  had  been  long  at  work,  endeavored  to  keep 
up  those  peculiar  and  exclusive  usages  by  which  the 
Jews  had  for  so  rtianj^  centuries  been  preserved  distinct 
from  all  other  nations." 

We  are  not  disposed  to  reject  entirely  any  of  these 
opinions.  Each  of  them  seems  to  have  an  element  of 
truth  in  it,  though  the  contributions  they  make  to  the 
whole  truth  on  this  subject  are  by  no  means  of  equal 
importance.  The  last  alone  points  to  what  must  be  re- 
garded as  the  fundamental  and  formative  characteristic 
of  Hellenism  among  the  Jews.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
historically  that  some  such  distinction  as  that  to  which 
it  refers  did  subsist  in  the  Jewish  nation  (see  Jost,  Gesch. 
(les  Jitdeiitlmm^,  i,  99  sq.,  345  sq.),  and  had  come  to  a 
height  at  the  commencement  of  tlie  Christian  rera  ;  and 
nothing  can  be  more  probable  than  that  the  existence 
of  such  a  distinction  should  manifest  itself  in  the  very 
way  in  which  the  distinction  between  the  Hebrews  and 
the  Hellenists  is  asserted  to  have  shown  itself  in  Acts 
vi,  1  sq.  It  is  in  agreement  with  this,  also,  that  Paul 
shoidd  have  entered  into  discussion  chiefly  with  the 
Hellenistic  Jews  at  Jerusalem ;  for  it  is  probable  that  as 
his  earl}'  Hellenic  culture  pointed  him  out  as  the  person 
most  fitted  to  meet  them  on  their  own  gromid,  he  may 
have  been  specially  set  upon  this  work  by  the  other 
apostles.  —  Kitto,  s.  v.  Still  this  diiference  of  views 
could  hardly  of  itself  have  constituted  so  marked  and 
obvious  a  distinction  as  is  implied  in  the  various  texts 
above  cited,  unless  it  had  been  exhibited  in  some  out- 
ward characteristic ;  and  no  external  sign  could  have 
been  more  certain,  natural,  and  palpable  than  that  fa- 
miliar use  of  the  Greek  language  which  at  once  betray- 
ed a  foreign  Je^v,  to  whom  it  was  vernacular,  in  contrast 
with  the  Palestinian  Jew,  by  whom  Greek,  although  too 
prevalent  in  that  age  everywhere  to  have  been  unknown 
to  any,  was  nevertheless  always  spoken  with  a  Hebrew 
coloring  and  accent.     See  Disi'ersiox. 

II.  It  remains  to  characterize  briefly  the  elements 
which  the  Hellenists  contributed  to  the  language  of  the 
N.  T.,  and  the  immediate  effects  which  they  produced 
upon  the  apostolic  teaching : 

1.  The  flexibility  of  the  Greek  language  gained  for  it 
in  ancient  times  a  general  currency  similar  to  that  which 
French  en^ys  in  modern  Europe ;  but  with  this  impor- 
tant difference,  that  Greek  was  nf)t  only  the  language 
of  educated  men,  but  also  the  language  of  the  masses  in 
the  great  centres  of  commerce.  The  colonies  of  Alex- 
ander and  his  successors  originally  established  what  has 
been  called  the  Macedonian  dialect  throughout  the  East; 
but  even  in  this  the  prevailing  po-\ver  of  Attic  literature 
made  itself  distinctly  felt.  Peculiar  words  and  forms 
adopted  at  Alexandria  were  undoubtedly  of  Macedonian 
origin,  but  the  later  Attic  may  be  justly  regarded  as  the 
real  basis  of  Oriental  Greek.  This  flrst  type  was,  how- 
ever, soon  modified,  at  least  in  common  use,  by  contact 
with  other  languages.  The  vocabulary  was  enriched 
by  the  addition  of  foreign  words,  and  the  syntax  was 
modified  by  new  constructions.  In  this  way  a  variety 
of  local  dialects  must  have  arisen,  the  specific  characters 
of  which  were  determined  in  the  first  instance  by  the 
conditions  under  which  they  were  formed,  and  M'hich 
afterwards  passed  away  with  the  circumstances  that 
had  produced  them.  But  one  of  these  dialects  has  been 
preserved  after  the  ruin  of  the  people  among  whom  it 
arose;  by  being  consecrated  to  the  noblest  service  which 
language  has  yet  fulfilled.  In  other  cases  the  dialects 
perished  together  with  the  communities  who  used  them 
in  the  common  intercourse  of  life,  but  in  that  of  the 
Jews  the  Alexandrine  version  of  the  O.  Test.,  acting  in 
this  respect  like  the  great  vernacular  versions  of  Eng- 


land and  Germany,  gave  a  definiteness  and  fixity  to  the 
popular  language  which  could  not  have  been"  gained 
without  the  existence  of  some  recognised  standard.  The 
style  of  the  Sept.  itself  is,  indeed,  different  in  different 
parts,  but  the  same  general  character  nuis  through  the 
whole,  and  the  variations  which  it  presents  are  not  greater 
than  those  which  exist  in  the  different  books  of  the  N.  T. 

The  functions  which  this  Jewish-Greek  had  to  dis- 
charge were  of  the  widest  application,  and  the  language 
itself  combined  the  most  opposite  features.  It  was  es- 
sentially a  fusion  of  Eastern  and  Western  thought ;  for, 
disregarding  peculiarities  of  inflection  and  novel  words, 
the  characteristic  of  the  Hellenistic  dialect  is  the  com- 
bination of  a  Hebrew  spirit  with  a  Greek  body,  of  a 
Hebrew  form  with  Greek  words.  The  conception  be- 
longs to  one  race,  and  the  expression  to  another.  Nor 
is  it  too  much  to  say  that  this  combination  was  one  of 
the  most  important  preparations  for  the  reception  of 
Christianity,  and  one  of  the  most  important  aids  for  the 
adequate  expression  of  its  teaching.  On  the  one  hand, 
by  the  spread  of  the  Hellenistic  Greek,  the  deep,  theo- 
cratic aspect  of  the  world  and  life,  which  distinguislics 
Jewish  thought,  was  placed  before  men  at  large;  and, 
on  the  other,  the  subtle  truths  which  philosophy  had 
gained  from  the  analysis  of  mind  and  action,  and  en- 
shrined in  words,  were  transferred  to  the  service  of  rev- 
elation. In  the  fulness  of  time,  when  the  great  mes- 
sage came,  a  language  was  prepared  to  convey  it ;  and 
thus  the  very  dialect  of  the  N.  T.  forms  a  great  lesson 
in  the  true  philosophy  of  history,  and  becomes  in  itself  a 
monument  of  the  providential  government  of  mankind. 

This  view  of  the  Hellenistic  dialect  will  at  once  re- 
move one  of  the  commonest  misconceptions  relating  to 
it.  For  it  will  follow  that  its  deviations  from  the  ordi- 
nary laws  of  classic  Greek  are  themselves  bound  by 
some  common  law,  and  that  irregularities  of  constnic- 
tion  and  altered  usages  of  words  are  to  be  traced  to  their 
first  source,  and  interpreted  strictly  according  to  the 
original  conception  out  of  which  they  sprang.  A  jiop- 
ular,  and  even  a  corrupt  dialect  is  not  less  precise,  or, 
in  other  Avords,  is  not  less  human  than  a  polished  one, 
though  its  interpretation  may  often  be  more  diffic\ilt 
from  the  want  of  materials  for  analysis.  But  in  the 
case  of  the  N.  T.,  the  books  themselves  furnish  an  ample 
store  for  the  critic,  and  the  Sept.,  when  compared  with 
the  IIebre\v  text,  provides  him  with  the  history  of  the 
language  which  he  has  to  study. 

2.  The  adoption  of  a  strange  language  was  essentially 
characteristic  of  the  true  nature  of  Hellenism.  The 
purely  outward  elements  of  the  national  life  were  laid 
aside  with  a  facility  of  which  history  offers  few  exam- 
ples, while  the  inner  character  of  the  people  remained 
imchanged.  In  every  respect,  the  thought,  so  to  speak, 
was  clothed  in  a  new  dress.  Hellenism  was,  as  it  were, 
a  fresh  incorporation  of  Judaism  according  to  altered 
laws  of  life  and  worship.  But,  as  the  Hebrew  spirit 
made  itself  distinctly  visilile  in  the  new  dialect,  so  it  re- 
mained undcstroyed  by  the  new  conditions  which  regu- 
lated its  action.  While  the  Hellenistic  Jews  followed 
their  natural  instinct  for  trade,  which  was  originally 
curbed  by  the  IMosaic  law,  and  gained  a  deeper  insight 
into  foreign  character,  and  Avith  this  a  truer  sympathy, 
or  at  least  a  wider  tolerance  towards  foreign  opinions, 
they  found  means  at  the  same  time  to  extend  the 
knowledge  of  the  princii)les  of  their  divine  faith,  and  to 
gain  respect  and  attention  even  from  those  who  did  not 
openly  embrace  their  religion.  Hellenism  accomplished 
for  the  outer  world  what  the  Beturn  accomplished  for 
the  Palestinian  Jews :  it  was  the  necessary  sttji  between 
a  religion  of  form  and  a  religion  of  spirit :  it  witnessed 
against  Judaism  as  final  and  imiversal,  and  it  witnessed 
for  it  as  the  foimdation  of  a  spiritual  religion  which 
shoidd  be  bound  by  no  local  restrictions.  Under  the 
influence  of  this  wider  instruction,  a  Greek  body  grew 
up  around  the  synagogue — not  admitted  into  the  Jew- 
ish Church,  and  yet  holding  a  recognised  position  with 
regard  to  it — which  was  able  to  apprehend  the  apostolic 
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teaching,  and  ready  to  receive  it.  The  Hellenists  them- 
selves were  at  once  missionaries  to  the  heathen  and 
prophets  to  their  own  comitrymen.  Their  lives  were 
an  abiding  protest  against  polytheism  and  pantheisrn, 
and  they  retained  with  unshaken  zeal  the  sum  of  their 
ancient  creed,  when  the  preacher  had  popularly  occu- 
pied the  place  of  the  priest,  and  a  service  of  prayer,  and 
praise,  and  exhortation  had  succeeded  in  daily  life  to 
the  elaborate  ritual  of  the  Temple.  Yet  this  new  de- 
velopment of  Judaism  was  obtained  without  the  sacri- 
fice of  national  ties.  The  connection  of  the  Hellenists 
with  the  Temple  was  not  broken,  except  in  the  case  of 
some  of  the  Egyptian  Jews.  Unity  coexisted  with  dis- 
persion; and  the  organization  of  the  Church  was  fore- 
shadowed, not  only  in  the  widening  breadth  of  doctrine, 
but  even  externally  in  the  scattered  communities  which 
looked  to  Jerusalem  as  their  common  centre. 

In  another  aspect  Hellenism  served  as  the  prepara- 
tion for  a  catholic  creed.  As  it  furnished  the  language 
of  Christianity,  it  supplied  also  that  literary  instinct 
wliich  counteracted  the  traditional  reserve  of  the  Pales- 
tinian Jews.  The  writings  of  the  N.  Test.,  and  aU  the 
writings  of  the  apostolic  age,  with  the  exception  of  the 
original  Gospel  of  Matthew,  were,  as  f.ir  as  we  know, 
Greek ;  and  Greek  seems  to  have  remained  the  sole  ve- 
hicle of  Christian  literatiu-e,  and  the  principal  medium 
of  Christian  worship,  till  the  Church  of  North  Africa 
rose  into  importance  in  the  time  of  Tertullian.  The 
Canon  of  the  Christian  Scriptures,  the  early  creeds,  and 
the  litiu-gies,  are  the  memorials  of  this  Hellenistic  pre- 
dominance in  the  Church,  and  the  types  of  its  working ; 
and  if  in  later  times  the  Greek  spirit  descended  to  the 
investigation  of  painful  subtleties,  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  the  fidness  of  Christian  truth  could  have  been 
developed  without  the  power  of  Greek  thought  temper- 
ed by  Hebrew  tliscipUne. 

The  general  relations  of  Hellenism  to  Judaism  are 
well  treated  in  the  histories  of  Ewald  and  Jost ;  but  the 
Hellenistic  language  is  as  yet,  critically  speaking,  al- 
most unexplored.  Winer's  Grammar  {Gramm.  d.  N.  T. 
Spnir/iifUoms,  7th  ed.  18G8)  has  done  great  service  in 
establisliing  the  idea  of  law  in  N.-T.  language,  which 
was  oljliteiatod  by  earlier  interpreters,  but  even  Winer 
does  not  iiivrsti'_cate  the  origin  of  the  pecidiarities  of 
the  IK  ileiii-iii-  dialect.  The  idioms  of  the  N.  T.  cannot 
be  disciisseil  ajiart  from  those  of  the  Sept.,  and  no  ex- 
planation can  be  considered  perfect  which  does  not  take 
into  account  the  origin  of  the  corresponding  Hebrew 
idioms.  For  this  work  even  the  materials  are  as  yet 
deficient.  The  text  of  the  Sept.  is  stiU  in  a  most  un- 
satisfactory condition ;  and  while  Bruder's  Concordance 
leaves  nothing  to  be  desired  for  the  vocabulary  of  the 
N.  T.,  Trommius's  Concordance  to  the  Sept.,  however 
useful,  is  quite  untrustworthy  for  critical  purposes. — 
Smith,  s.  V.     See  Greek  Language. 

Heller,  Yomtov  Lip.-max  b.-Nath.V!J,  a  distinguish- 
ed liabbi  of  the  Polish  school,  born  at  WaUerstein,  duchy 
of  Anspach,  Germany,  in  1579.  He  filled  the  appoint- 
ment of  Rabbi  to  the  great  synagogues  at  Vienna, 
Prague,  and  Ivrakau.  While  at  Prague  (1629)  he  was 
prosecuted  by  the  government  upon  a  charge  that  he 
had  written  in  praise  of  the  Talmud  to  the  injury  of  the 
Christian  rehgion,  was  imprisoned,  and  fined  10,000  flor- 
ins. After  his  release  he  went  to  Poland,  where,  in 
1G44,  he  became  Rabbi  of  the  synagogue  at  Krakau. 
Here  he  died  in  1G54.  Heller  Avrote  his  autobiography 
(naiX  rbi5-a),  printed  in  183G,  which  contains  a  com- 
plete list  of  all  his  works.  Among  the  most  important 
of  them  are  his  glossaries  to  the  Mishna  pi  ms&ir). 
These  are  considered  by  Oriental  scholars  as  very  valu- 
able.— Jost,  Gesck.  d.  Juden.  iii,  243 ;  Etheridge,  Intvod. 
to  Ihbr.  Literature,  p.  448.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Helm,  TTTjodXiov,  the  7-udder  of  a  ship  (Jas.  iii,  4). 
See  Rl-dder. 

Helmet  ("313  or  "31p,  Jcola',  TrepiKKpaXala),  a 
military  cap  for  the  defence  of  the  head  in  battle  (1  Sam. 
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Ancient  Helmets  :  a-e,  Egyptian  ;  /,  g,  Persian  ;  h-k,  Syr- 
ian ;  l-o,  Phrygian ;  p,  q,  Dacian ;  r-u,  Assyrian. 

xvii,  5,  38,  etc.;  Eph.  vi,  17;  1  Thess.  v,  8).     See  Ar- 

MOH. 

Helmont,  FRANgois  Mercury:,  baron  van,  was 
born  at  Yilvorde  in  1G18.  Ill  liis  yonlli  he  studied  med- 
icine, and  applied  himself  especially  to  alchemy.  He 
then  joined  a  band  of  gypsies,  with  whom  he  travelled 
through  part  of  Europe,  but  was  arrested  in  Italy  in 
l(')G-_',  and  cast  into  the  dungeons  of  the  Incpiisition.  In 
IGO;'),  being  liberated,  he  went  to  Sulzbaoh,  where  he 
worked  with  Knorr  of  Kosenroth  at  the  Kahbala  denu- 
duta.  He  published,  about  the  same  time,  a  work  on 
the  alphabet  of  the  primitive  tongue,  i.  e.  Hebrew  (Sulz- 
baoh, 1007, 12mo),  which,  according  to  him,  is  so  natural 
that  every  letter  expresses  merely  the  position  of  the 
lips  while  pronouncing  it:  he  pretended  to  teach  the 
deaf  and  dumb  to  articulate  all  the  sounds  of  his  alpha- 
bet at  first  sight.  He  believed  in  the  transmigration  of 
souls,  the  universal  remedy,  and  the  philosopher's  stone. 
He  [ravelled  afterwards  through  England,  and  returned 
through  Hanover  to  Berlin,  in  a  suburb  of  wliich  city  he 
dietl  in  1G99  (Moreri  says  he  died  at  Cologne;  Toppens, 
in  Switzerland;  Wachter,  at  P^mmerich,  in  Dec.  1G98). 
Leibnitz  \vTote  on  him  the  following  epitaph : 

"Nil  patre  inferior,  jacet  hie  Ilelmoiitius  alter, 

(^,ui  junxit  varias  mentis  et  avtis  (ijics : 
Per  queni  Pythagoras  et  cab'ialu  .^aiiM  rcvixit 

EUeiis(ii>e,  parat  qui  sua  ciuicta  ^ilii.' 
Besides  the  alphabet  above  mentioned,  he  v.rotc  Opiis- 
cula  r/iilosophicu,  quibiis  contiiuntiir  priiicipla  philoso- 
phim  aniiquissimm  et  7'ecentissimce,  etc.  (Amsterd.  1G90, 
12mo)  : — Qitcedam  prcemeditatca  et  consideratce  Co(jita- 
tiones  sitpej-  quutiior  priora  capita  libri  jmmi  Moisis, 
Genesis  nominaii  (Amst.  1697,  8vo) : — De  A  ttributis  di- 
vinis,  etc.  See  Adelung,  Hist,  de  la  Folie  humaine,  iv, 
29-4-3-23 ;  Moreri,  Grand  diet.  hist. ;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biorj. 
Generale,  xxiii,  864. 

Helmuth,  Justus  Christian  Henry,  D.D.,  a  Lu- 
theran minister,  was  born  at  Helmstadt,  in  the  duchy 
of  Brunswick,  iu»1745.  His  father  dying  when  he  was 
yet  a  boy,  he  left  home  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
family,  and  was  overtaken  on  the  highwaj'  by  a  noble- 
man in  his  carriage,  who  entered  into  a  conversation 
with  him,  and  inquired  whither  he  was  going.  The 
lad  informed  him  that  he  had  left  home  because  he  was 
angry  with  God,  having  prayed  earnestly  to  him  during 
his  father's  illness  for  his  restoration  to  health,  but  God 
had  not  answered  his  petition.  Interested  in  the  artless 
reply  of  the  innocent  boy,  the  nobleman  took  him  into 
his  carriage,  and  afterwards  sent  him  to  Halle  at  his  ex- 
pense, to  be  educated  at  the  Orphan  House,  and  after- 
wards at  the  University.  His  first  sermon  was  preached 
in  the  chapel  of  the  Orphan  House,  and  among  his  hear 
ers  was  Bogatzky,  the  author  of  the  Schatz-Kdstlein 
(Golden  Treasury),  who  ]iredicted  the  future  greatness 
of  the  j'oung  preacher.  He  was  ordained  by  the  Con- 
aistoriuni  at  Wernigerode,  and  was  sent  by  the  theolog 
ical  faculty  at  Halle  as  a  missionarj'  to  America  in  1769 
The  first  ten  years  of  his  ministry  he  labored  in  Lancas- 
ter, Pa.,  with  great  acceptance.  In  1779  he  accepted 
unanimous  call  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  continued  the 
pastoral  work  as  long  as  his  physical  strength  admitted. 
For  eighteen  j^ears  he  was  professor  of  German  and  Ori- 
ental languages  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  from 
which  institution  he  received  in  1785  the  degree  of  D.D. 
In  connection  with  his  colleague.  Dr.  Schmidt,  he  organ- 
ized a  private  seminary  for  candidates  for  the  Lutheran 
ministry,  which  was  in  operation  twenty  years.  In  the 
pulpit  he  had  more  than  ordinarv  power.  His  preach- 
IV.— M  ■ 


ing  was  characterized  by  great  unction  and  overwhelm- 
ing pathos,  and  ol'ten  produced  wonderfid  results.  Dur- 
ing the  prevalence  of  the  yellow  fever  he  visited  the 
sick  and  dying  without  fear.  He  buried  625  of  his  mem- 
bers. He  died  in  the  80th  year  of  his  age,  Felj.  5,  1824. 
He  was  the  author  of  a  work  on  Baptism  and  tlic  tSucred 
Scriptures,  published  in  1793  ;  also  of  a  practical  treatise 
on  ( 'iiiniiiiiDioii  iriili  (ioil;  numerous  devotional  books  for 
chililren,  anil  a  \oliiiiic  of  Hymns.  He  edited  likewise 
tlie  l'.rini(i< Ill-Ill  Miii/ir.iiir,  published  for  some  years  in 
I'hiladelphia  in  the  German  language.     (iM.  L.  S.) 

Heloise.     See  Abelard, 

He'lon  (Heb.  Chelan',  •^'n,  stronq;  Sept.  XaiXwv), 
the  father  of  Eliab,  which  latter  was  phylarch  of  the 
tribe  of  Zebulon  at  the  Exode  (Numb,  i,  9 ;  ii,  7 ;  vii, 
24,  29;  X,  16).     B.C.  ante  1658. 

Help,  besides  its  ordinary  signification  of  assistance 
in  general,  has  in  two  passages  of  the  N.  T.  a  technical 
application. 

1.  Helps  (/3o/;^f(at),  nautical  07i;3aro/!/s  for  securing 
a  vessel,  when  leaking,  by  means  of  ropes,  chains,  etc., 
passed  around  in  the  process  of  "  undergirding"  (q.  v.), 
in  the  emergency  of  a  storm  (Acts  xxvii,  17).    See  Ship. 

2.  Helps  (diT/Ar'/i/zefc ;  Vulg.  opitulationes ;  1  Cor, 
xii,  28).  This  Greek  Avord,  signifying  aids  or  assist- 
ances, has  also  a  meaning,  among  others,  corresponding 
to  that  in  this  passage,  in  the  classical  writers  (e.  g. 
Diod.  Sic.  i,  87).  In  the  Sept.  it  answers  to  rTnU;  (Psa. 
xxii,  19),  to  •,i:.'ri  (Psa.  cviii,  12),  and  to  i'lIT  (Psa. 
Ixxxiii,  8).  It  is  found  in  the  same  sense,  Ecdus.  xi. 
12:  2  Mace,  xi,  2G;  and  in  Josephus  {War,  iv,  5,  1). 
In  the  N.  T.  it  occiu"s  once,  viz.  in  the  eniuneration  of 
tlie  several  orders  or  classes  of  persons  possessing  mirac- 
ulous gifts  among  the  primitive  Christians  {id  stipra), 
where  it  seems  to  be  used  by  metonymy,  the  abstract 
for  the  concrete,  and  to  mean  helpers;  like  the  words 
SvvuiiHQ,  "  miracles,"  i.  e.  workers  of  miracles ;  kv^iq- 
i'i](7tiQ,  "governments,"  i.  e.  govei-nors,  etc.,  in  the  same 
enumeration.  INIany  persons  in  this  country,  by  a  sim- 
ilar idiom,  call  their  servants  "  help."  Great  difliculty 
attends  the  attempt  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  office 
so  designated  among  Christians.  Theophylact  explains 
dvriXijipnc  by  dvTixtoQai  roJv  ucQtvCjv,  helping  or  snji- 
porting  the  infirm.  So  also  Gennadius,  in  tEcumenius. 
But  this  seems  like  an  inference  from  the  etymology 
(see  the  Greek  of  Acts  xx,  35).  It  has  been  assumed  by 
some  eminent  modern  writers  that  the  several  "  orders" 
mentioned  in  ver.  28  correspond  respectively  to  the  sev- 
eral "  gifts"  of  the  Spirit  enumerated  in  ver.  8,  9.  In 
order,  however,  to  make  the  two  enimierations  tally,  it 
is  necessary  to  make  "  divers  kinds  of  tongues"  and  '•  in- 
terpretation of  tongues"  in  the  one  answer  to  "  diiersiiies 
oftonip.ies"  in  the  o^/(er,  which,  in  the  present  state  of  the 
received  text,  does  not  seem  to  be  a  complete  correspond- 
ence. The  result  of  the  collation  is  that  dvTi\ii\j/iiQ  an- 
swers to  "prophecy;"  whence  it  has  been  inferred  that 
these  persons  were  such  as  were  qualified  with  the  gift 
of  "lower  prophecy,"  to  help  the  Christians  in  the  pub- 
lic devotions  (Barrington's  3Iiscellanea  Sacra,  i,  166; 
Macknight  on  1  Cor.  xii,  10-28).  Another  result  is  that 
"governments"  answers  to  "discerning  of  spirits."  To 
both  these  Dr.  Hales  very  reasonably  objects  as  unlike- 
ly, and  pronounces  this  tabular  view  to  be  "  perplexed 
and  emban'assing"  {Neio  Analysis,  etc.,  Lond.  1830,  iii, 
289).  Bishop  Horsley  has  adopted  this  classification 
of  the  gifts  and  office-bearers,  and  points  out  as  "  helps,|' 
i.  e.  persons  gifted  with  "prophecies  or  predictions," 
such  persons  as  ]\Iark,  Tychicus,  Onesimus.  Yitringa, 
from  a  comparison  of  ver.  28,  29,  30,  infers  that  the  ay- 
ri\i).\/HQ  denote  those  who  had  the  gift  of  ihUrpreiing 
foreifpi  lanrjuarjcs  {De  S//naff.  Vet.  ii,  505,  Franque.  1696)  ; 
which,  though  certainly  possible,  as  an  arbitranj  use  of 
a  very  significant  word,  stands  in  need  of  confirmation 
by  actual  instances.  Dr.  Lightfoot  also,  according  to 
his  biographer,  adopted  the  same  plan  and  arrived  at 
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the  same  conclusion  (Stn-pe's  Life  ofLighffoot,  prefixed 
to  his  Works,  p.  4,  Lond.'l68J).  But  Lightfoot  himself 
explains  the  word  "  persons  who  accompanied  the  apos- 
tles, baptized  those  who  were  converted  by  them,  and 
were  sent  to  places  to  which  they,  being  employed  in 
other  things,  could  not  come,  as  Mark,  Timothy,  Titus." 
He  observes  (ii,  781)  that  the  Talmudists  sometimes 
call  the  Levites  d-i^nab  i"I"D^,  "the  helpers  of  the 
priests."  Similar  catalogues  of  miraculous  gifts  and  of- 
ficers occur  Eoro..  xii,  6-8,  and  Eph.  iv,  11, 12 ;  but  they 
neither  curespond  in  number  nor  in  ifie  order  of  enu- 
meration. In  thefo7-me7;  "prophecy"  stands  first,  and 
in  the  latter  second;  and  in  the  former  many  of  the 
terms  are  of  wide  import,  as  "  ministering,"  while  minute 
distinctioiw  are  made  between  others,  as  between  "teach- 
ing" and  "exhortation,"  "giving"  and  "showing  mer- 
cy." Other  writers  pursue  different  methods,  and  ar- 
rive at  different  conclusions.  For  instance,  Hammond, 
arguing  from  the  etymology  of  the  word,  and  from  pas- 
sages in  the  early  writers,  which  describe  the  office  of 
relieving  the  poor  as  peculiarly  connected  with  that  of 
the  apostles  and  bishops  by  the  deacons,  infers  that  dv- 
n\.  "denotes  a  special  jmrt  of  the  office  of  those  men 
which  are  set  down  at  the  beginning  of  the  verse."  He 
also  explains  Kvj3tpvl](7tiQ  as  another  part  of  tlieir  offi.ce 
(Hammond,  Comment,  ad  loc).  Schleusner  understands 
"  deacons  who  had  the  care  of  the  sick."  Rosenmllller, 
"Diaconi  qui  pauperibus,  peregrinis,  ajgrotis,  mortuis, 
procurandis  prreerant."  Bishop  Pearce  thinks  that  both 
these  words  may  have  been  originally  put  in  tlie  margin 
to  explain  SvvajisiQ,  "miracles  or  powers,"  and  urges 
that  avTiX.  is  nowhere  mentioned  as  a  gift  of  the  Spirit, 
and  that  it  is  not  recapitulated  in  ver.  29, 30.  Certainly 
the  omission  of  these  two  words  would  nearly  produce 
exactitude  in  the  recapitulation.  Bowyer  adopts  the 
same  conjecture,  but  it  is  without  support  from  iMSS.  or 
versions.  He  also  observes  that  to  the  end  of  ver.  28 
some  copies  of  the  Vulgate  add  "  interpretationes  sermo- 
num,"  tpi.ir]Viiac  yXioaaihv ;  as  also  the  later  Syriac, 
Hilary,  and  Ambrose.  This  addition  would  make  the 
recapitulation  perfect.  Chrj'sostom  and  all  the  Greek 
interpreters  consider  the  dvriX.  and  icvfiipv.  as  import- 
ing the  sajne  thiiuj,  namely,  functionaries  so  called  with 
reierence  to  the  two  different  parts  of  their  office:  the 
avrik.  superintending  the  care  of  the  poor,  sick,  and 
strangers ;  the  Kvjieov.  the  burial  of  the  dead  and  the 
executorship  of  their  effects,  including  the  care  of  their 
widows  and  orphans,  rather  managers  than  governors 
(Blomfield's  Recensio  Synopf.).  After  all,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, with  Doddridge,  that  "  we  can  only  guess  at  the 
meaning  of  the  words  in  question,  having  no  principles 
on  which  to  proceed  in  fixing  it  absolutely"  {Family 
Expositor,  on  1  Cor.  xii,  28).  (See  Alberti,  Glossar.  p. 
123 ;  Suicer,  Thesaurus,  in  voc. ;  Salmasius,  Be  Fcenore 
Trapezitico,  p.  409,  Wolfii  Curm  Philolog.  Basil.  1741.) 
— Kitto,  s.  V.  Stanley  remarks  {Comment,  ad  loc.)  that 
the  word  "  avTi\r]'\/iQ,  as  used  in  the  Sept.,  is  not  (like 
StaKovia)  help  ministered  by  an  inferior  to  a  superior,  but 
by  a  superior  to  an  inferior  (comp.  Psa.  Ixxxix,  18  ;  Ec- 
clus.  xi,  12  ;  li,  7),  and  thus  is  inapplicable  to  the  minis- 
trations of  the  deacon  to  the  presbyter."  Probably  it 
is  a  general  term  (hence  the  plur.)  to  include  those  occa- 
sional labors  of  evangelists  and  special  laborers,  such  as 
Apollos  in  ancient  times  and  eminent  revivalists  in  mod- 
ern days,  who  have  from  time  to  time  been  raised  up  as 
poweri'ul  l)ut  independent  promoters  of  the  Gospel.  See 
Gifts,  SriniTUAi,. 

Help-meet  (or  rather,  as  the  best  editions  of  the 
Bible  now  punctuate  it,  help  meet ybr  him,  i'^553  ^t>' 
e'zer,  ke-negdo',  a  help  as  his  counterpart,  i.  e.  an  aid  suit- 
able and  supplementary  to  him),  a  delicate  and  beauti- 
ful designation  of  a  wife  (Gen.  ii,  18-20),  which  exactly 
exjiresses  her  relation.     See  Makriage. 

Helve  {yS,  ets,  vood,  as  often  elsewhere),  the  han- 
dle or  wooden  part  of  an  axe  (Deut.  xix,  5),  See  Axe  ; 
Tree. 


Ancient  Egyptian  Axes  and  Hatchets. 
Helvetic  Confessions,  the  later  Confessions  of 
faith  of  the  Reformed  chiurches  of  Switzerland.     See 
Basle,  Confessions  of. 

I.  The  Confessio  Helvetica  prior  (the  second  Confes- 
sion of  Basle")  was  framed  by  a  convention  of  delegates 
from  Basle,  Zurich,  Berne,  Schaflfhausen,  IMiilhausen,  St, 
Gall,  and  Biel,  which  began  its  sessions  at  Basle  Jan.  30, 
1536.  Among  the  eminent  theologians  who  took  part 
in  it  were  Megander  of  Berne,  Grynajus  and  Myconius 
of  Basle,  Leo  "judaj  and  Bullingcr  of  Ziirich.  During 
their  sessions,  Bucer  and  Capito,  who  were  striving  earn- 
estly to  unite  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  chiu-ches,  ar- 
rived in  Basle,  and  seem  to  have  exercised  a  decided  in- 
fluence in  the  formation  of  the  Confession,  though  they 
had  no  vote  in  the  Convention.  The  Confession  wa* 
drawn  up  by  Bullinger,  IMyconius,  and  Grynreus,  in  Lat» 
in,  and  translated  into  German  by  Leo  Judaj  (Augusti, 
Lib.  Symb.  Reform,  p.  626).  In  March,  1536,  it  was  adopt- 
ed as  the  standard  of  doctrine.  It  consists  of  twenty- 
seven  short  articles :  i-v,  of  Scripture  and  Tradition ;  vi, 
of  God ;  vii,  viii,  of  Man,  the  Fall,  and  Original  Sin ;  ix, 
of  Free  Will ;  x-xiii,  the  Person  and  Work  of  Christ  as 
Saviour;  xiv-xix,  the  Chiurch  and  Ministry;  xx-xxiv, 
the  Sacraments ;  xxvi.  Civil  Government ;  xxvii,  Mar- 
riage. The  Latin  title  of  the  Confession  is  Ecclesiarum 
perHelvetiam  Confessio  fidei  summaria  et  generalis,  com- 
jmsita  Basilece,  A.D.  1536.  It  is  Calvinistic  and  (mod- 
erately) ZwingUan  in  doctrme.  The  Confession,  in  both 
German  and  Latin,  is  given  in  Niemeyer,  Colleciio  Con- 
fessionum,  p.  105-122. 

II.  Cinifi^sio  Ililntica  Posterior,  the  second  Helvetic 
Confes.sinii,  A.l ).  l-iiiC.  The  first  Confession  above  men- 
tioned, tliougii gciKially  received, did  not  give  universal 
satisfactiiui  in  Switzerland,  especially  as  it  was  believed 
that  the  Lutheran  influence  had  been  allowed  to  operate 
in  its  formati(jn.  Bullinger  undertook  to  revise  it,  and, 
at  the  request  of  the  elector  Palatine,  Frederick  HI,  he 
finished  the  work,  with  the  aid  of  Beza  and  Gualter,  and 
handed  over  the  Confession,  thus  prepared,  to  the  elec- 
tor, who  printed  it  in  German,  and  adopted  it  (A.D. 
1565)  as  the  Reformed  standard  in  his  territorj\  The 
elector  also  made  use  of  it  to  vindicate  the  Reformed 
doctrines  against  the  Lutherans  at  the  Diet  of  Augsburg, 
January,  1566.     The  attention  of  the  Swiss  churches 
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was  called  to  this  revised  Confession  as  a  standard  under 
wliich  tliey  could  all  agree.  By  the  year  1578  the  Con- 
fession had  received  the  sanction  of  the  Swiss  cantons, 
and  had  also  been  approved  by  the  Reformed  churches 
of  Poland,  Hungary,  Scotland,  and  France  (the  latter  re- 
ceiving it  in  Beza's  translation).  It  adopts  Calvin's  doc- 
trine on  the  Lord's  Supper,  but  "  presents  the  Augustin- 
ian  doctrine  of  election  in  a  mild  form,  far  behind  Cal- 
vin" (Gieseler,  Church  History,  ed.  H.  B.  Smith,  iv.  -i-2-i). 
No  Keformed  Confession  has  been  more  widely  ditfused. 
The  title  of  the  Confession  is  Confessio  et  Expositio  Brt- 
vis  et  Simplex  siiicerm  Religionis  Christiarm.  It  consists 
of  thirty  chapters :  chaps.  £  and  ii  treat  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, Tradition,  etc. ;  iii,  of  God  and  the  Trinity ;  iv 
and  V,  of  Idols  or  Images  of  God,  Christ,  and  the  Saints, 
and  of  the  Worship  of  God  through  Christ,  the  sole  Me- 
diator; vi,  of  Providence;  vii,  of  the  Creation  of  all 
Tilings,  of  Angels,  Devils,  Man ;  viii,  of  Sin  and  the  Fall 
of  JIan ;  ix,  of  Free  "Will.  The  condition  of  man  after 
the  fall  is  thus  stated :  Non  suUatus  est  quidem  homini 
iiitellectus,  non  erepta  ei  voluntas,  et  prorsm  in  lapidem 
ret  trmicum  est  commutatus  (The  intellect  of  man  was  not 
taken  away  by  the  fall,  nor  was  he  robbed  of  will,  and 
changed  into  a  stock  or  stone).  Art.  x  treats  of  Predes- 
tination and  Election.  The  second  paragraph  runs  thus : 
Ergo  non  sine  medio,  licet  non  propter  vllum  mei-itum  nos- 
trum, sed  in  Christo  et  jyropter  Christum,  nos  elegit  Beus, 
Ht  qui  jam  in  Christo  insiii  per  Jidem,  illi  ipsi  etiam  sint 
electi,  reprobi  vero,  qui  sunt  extra  Christum,  secundum  il- 
lud  Apostoli,  2  Cor.  xiii,  5  (Therefore,  not  M-ithout  a  me- 
dium, though  not  on  account  of  any  merit  of  ours,  but 
in  Christ,  and  on  account  of  Christ,  God  elected  us ;  so 
that  they  who  are  ingrafted  in  Christ  by  faith  are  the 
elect,  while  the  reprobate  are  those  who  are  out  of  Christ, 
according  to  the  apostle,  in  2  Cor.  xiii,  5).  This  chap- 
ter has  been  the  subject  of  much  controversy,  both  Cal- 
vinists  and  Arminians  finding  their  own  doctrine  in  it. 
Chap,  xi  treats  of  Christ  as  God-man,  the  only  Saviour ; 
xii  and  xiii,  of  the  Law  and  the  Gospel ;  xiv-xvi,  of 
Eepentance  and  of  Justilication  by  Faith;  xvii-xxii,  of 
the  Church,  the  Ministry,  the  Sacraments;  xxiii  and 
xxiv,  of  Assemblies,  Worship,  Feasts,  and  Fasts;  xxv- 
xxix.  Catechism,  Kites,  Ceremonies,  etc. ;  xxx,  of  the 
Civil  ^Magistracy.  This  Confession  is  given  in  Latin  m 
the  Sylloge  Confessionum  (Oxon.  1827,  8vo) ;  by  Nie- 
meyer,  Collectio  Confessionum,  p.  462  sq. ;  by  Augusti, 
Corpus  Libroruin  Symholicorum,  p.  1-102.  A  tercen- 
tenary edition,  edited  by  Dr.  E.  Bohl,  was  published  at 
Vienna,  1865  (120  pp.  8vo).  See  Gieseler,  Church  His- 
tory, 1.  c. ;  Sliedd,  History  of  Doctrines,  ii,  469  ;  Hagen- 
bach,  History  of  Doctrines,  §  221 ;  Fritzsche,  Conf.  Heli: 
Postei'ior,  Zurich,  1839 ;  Augusti,  Ally,  christl.  Symbolik, 
1861,  p.  158. 

Helvetic  Consensus  {Formula  Consens^is  Hel- 
vetica), a  confession  of  faith  drawn  up  in  1675  by  J.  G. 
Heidegger  at  the  request  of  the  Calvinistic  divines  of 
Switzerland.  It  was  chiefly  designed  to  restrain  the 
progress  of  the  mitigated  Calvinism  of  Amyraldus  and 
the  school  of  Saiimur  generally,  Avhich  was  spreading  in 
Switzerland.  See  Ajiykaldus.  Turretin,  Zwinger, 
Werenfels,  Hottinger,  and  other  Swiss  theologians  aided 
in  its  preparation,  but  its  form  is  cliiefly  due  to  Heideg- 
ger. 

It  consists  of  a  preface  and  twenty-six  canons.  Can- 
ons 1-3  treat  of  the  Scriptures;  and  the  second  (against 
Cappcl)  maintains  that  the  Hebrew  text  is  to  be  re- 
cei\ed  as  diviuelj-  inspired,  not  only  as  to  the  substance, 
but  as  to  the  very  words,  consonants,  vowels,  and  vowel- 
points  {tum  quoad  consonas,  turn  quoad  vocalia,  sire 
puncta  ipsa,  sive  punctorimi  saltern  potestatem,  et  turn 
quoad  res,  tum  quoad  verba  QeoTrvEVfTTog).  The  remain- 
ing canons  are  chiefly  occupied  with  definitions  of  the 
Calvinistic  view  of  predestination,  sin,  grace,  the  ex- 
tent of  the  atonement,  etc.,  all  which  are  set  forth  in 
language  as  decided  as  that  cited  above  with  regard  to 
the  Scriptures.  The  Formula  is  given  in  full  by  Au- 
gusti (Corjnts  Libr.  Symbol.  Reform,  p.  443  sq.)  and  by 


Niemeyer  {Collectio  Confess. p.  729).  Within  a  year  from 
its  promulgation  it  was  adojited  by  tlie  magistrates 
of  Basle,  Zurich,  Berne,  etc.,  but  it  was  not  received 
at  Geneva  until  1679.  It  was  finally  made  autliorita- 
tive  throughout  Switzerland:  all  ministers,  teachers, 
and  professors  were  bound  to  subscribe  to  it ;  and  it  was 
ordained  that  no  candidate  for  the  ministry  should  be 
admitted  except  upon  declaration  that  he  received  it  ex 
animo  (Augusti,  1.  c.  p.  646).  But  these  strong  meas- 
lu-es,  together  with  the  influence  of  the  French  clergy, 
and  especially  the  intercession  of  Frederick  A^'illiam  of 
Brandenburgh,  produced  a  reaction;  and  in  1686  the 
magistrates  of  Basle  aOowed  the  admission  of  candidates 
without  subscription  to  the  Formula.  By  1706  its  strict 
obligation  had  fallen  into  disuse  at  Geneva.  In  the 
other  cantons  it  was  still  retained,  but  gave  rise  to  long 
conflicts.  In  1722  the  kings  of  Prussia  and  England 
sent  letters  to  the  Swiss  Cantons,  for  the  sake  of  the 
unity  and  peace  of  Protestantism,  to  drop  the  use  of  the 
Formula  as  a  binding  creed.  In  1723  they  renev.xd 
these  letters  to  the  same  purpose.  By  1740  the  J'or- 
mida  had  fallen  entirely  into  disuse.  "  It  never  ac- 
quired authority  outside  of  Switzerland.  Within  about 
fifty  years  it  was  abrogated.  One  of  the  strongest  ad- 
vocates of  this  last  measure  was  Turretin's  own  son, 
Alphonso  Turretin,  who  was  as  zealous  in  opposing  as 
his  father  had  been  in  advocating  it.  If  there  was  ever 
a  creed  which  deserves  to  be  called  the  manifesto  of  a 
theological  party  rather  than  a  confession  of  faith  on 
the  part  of  the  Church,  the  Formula  Consensus  is  that 
one"  (Fisher,  in  Neto  Eiiglander,  July,  1868,  p.  502).  See 
Hottinger,  Formuloi  Consensus  Historia  (1723,  4to),  in 
favor  of  the  Consensus ;  PfafF,  Schediasma  theol.  de  Form. 
Consens.  Helvet.  (Tubingen,  1723,  4to),  on  the  Lutheran 
side;  Schrockh,  Kircheng.  seit  der  Reformation,  viii,  659 
sq. ;  Barnaud,  Memoires  pour  servir  a  Thistoire  des  trou- 
bles a  Voccasion  du  Consensus  (Amst.  1726,  8vo) ;  Mos- 
heim,  Ch.  History,  cent,  xvii,  pt.  ii,  ch.  iii;  Trechscl,  m 
Herzog,  Recd-Encyllop.  v,  719  sq. ;  Shedd,  Hist,  of  Doc- 
trines, ii,  472;  Augusti,  Ally,  christl.  Symbolik,  1861,  p. 
160 ;  Schweizer,  in  Zeitschrift  fiir  d.  hist.  Theol.  1860,  p, 
122 ;  Hagenbach,  History  of  Doctrines,  ed.  H.  B.  Smith, 
§  222,  and  references  there. 

Helvetius,  Claude  Adrten,  a  French  infidel,  was 
born  in  Paris  in  January,  1715,  and  was  educated  by  the 
Jesuits  at  the  College  of  Louis-le-Grand.  He  after- 
wards studied  law  and  finance,  and,  through  the  influ- 
ence of  queen  Maria  Leczinska,  became  a  farmer-gener- 
al. His  life  was  disorderly  up  to  the  time  of  his  mar- 
riage in  1751.  In  1758  he  published  his  De  VEsprit, 
which  was  a  summary  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Encyclo- 
pedic. The  book  was  bitterly  denounced ;  and,  "  to  re- 
gain the  favor  of  the  court,  Helvetius  successively  pub- 
lished three  letters  of  apologj'  which  gradually  advanced 
in  humility  and  submission.  Notwithstanding  the  con- 
fession which  they  contained  of  a  Christian  faith,  and 
his  disclaimer  of  all  opinions  inconsistent  with  its  spirit, 
the  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne  drew  up  a  formal  condem- 
nation of  the  work,  which  they  declared  to  be  a  com- 
pendiimi  of  all  the  evil  contained  in  aU  the  bad  books 
that  had  yet  appeared.  It  was  publicly  burned,  accord- 
ing to  a  decree  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris."  The  style 
of  the  book  is  vicious  and  declamatory'.  Helvetius  died 
at  Paris  Dec.  26,  1771,  leaving  a  work  behind  him  enti- 
tled De  VHomme,  de  ses  Facultes,  et  de  son  Education, 
which  was  published  the  same  year  at  London  and  Am- 
sterdam by  prince  Gallitzin,  2  vols.  8vo.  '•  By  cprit 
Helvetius  understood  as  well  the  mental  faculties  as  the 
ideas  acquired  by  them.  Both  facidties  and  ideas  he 
reduced  to  simple  sensation,  and  he  accounts  for  man's 
superiority  over  the  brutes  by  the  finer  organism  of  his 
senses  and  the  structure  of  his  hands.  jMan,  he  consid- 
ers, is  the  work  of  nature,  but  his  intelligence  and  virtue 
are  the  fniit  of  education.  The  end  oi'  virtue  is  happi- 
ness, and  utility  determines  the  value  of  all  actions,  of 
which  those  are  virtuous  which  are  generally  useful. 
Utility  and  inutility  are,  however,  merely  relative,  and 
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there  is  consequently  nothing  which  is  either  absolutely 
good,  or  absolutely  evil.  The  happiness  and  enlight- 
enment of  the  people  he  makes  to  be  the  true  end  of  all 
human  government ;  and,  denying  a  divine  Providence 
in  the  government  of  the  world,  he  declares  all  religion 
to  be  a  cheat  and  a  prejudice"  {^Enyl.  Cydoptedia,  s.  v.). 
His  system  is  simply  the  lowest  materialism.  There 
have  been  several  editions  of  his  complete  works  (Lond. 
1777,  2  vols.  4to;  1794,  5  vols.  8vo;  Paris,  1795, 14  vols. 
18mo,  ed.  by  Lefebvre ;  Paris,  1818,  3  vols.  8vo).  See 
St.  Lambert,  Essai  sur  la  Vie  et  les  Ouvrages  d'Helvetius; 
Enfjlish  CyclopcEdia,  s.  v. ;  Hoefer,  Now.  Biog.  Generale, 
xx'iii,  885 ;  MoreU,  Histori/  of  Modern  Philosophi/,  p.  1 10, 
337 ;  Eemusat,  in  jRevue  d.  deux  Mondes,  Aug.  15,  1858 ; 
Farrar,  Critical  History  of  Free  Thought,  lect.  v. 

Helvicus  (Helwig),  Ciiristoph,  was  bom  Dec. 
26,  1581,  at  Sprendlingen,  Darmstadt,  where  his  father 
was  minister.  He  studied  at  Marburg,  and  was  able  to 
teach  Hebrew  at  twenty.  It  is  said  that  he  spoke  He- 
brew as  freely  as  his  mother  tongue.  In  1605  he  was 
made  professor  of  Greek  and  Hebrew  at  the  School  of 
Giessen,  which  in  1606  was  erected  into  a  university  by 
the  landgrave.  In  1610  he  was  made  professor  of  di- 
vinity. "He  died  Sept.  10,  1617.  His  most  important 
work  is  Theatrum  Bistoricum  et  Chronologicum  sice 
Chronologies  Systema  novum  (1610,  often  reprinted,  and 
translated  into  English) ;  also  a  Chronologia  Universalis 
(1612).— Bayle,  Dictionary,  s.  v. 

Helvidius,  a  so-called  heresiarch  of  the  4tii  centu- 
ry, a  layman  who  opposed  the  growing  superstitions  of 
the  Church,  and  especially  the  nascent  worship  of  the 
Virgin  ]\Iary.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Auxentius,  bishop  of 
INIilan,  and  the  precursor  of  Jovinian  (q.  v.).  Jerome 
was  at  the  time  preaching  the  "  gospel  of  celibacy,"  and 
Helvidius  opposed  this  tendency  also.  He  maintained 
that  J\lary  had  other  cliildren  besides  Jesus,  and  sup- 
ported his  opinion  by  the  N.  Test.,  and  by  the  authority 
of  TertuUian  and  Victorinus.  "  He  affirmed  also  that 
by  this  opinion  he  in  nowise  infringed  on  the  honor  of 
]\iary.  He  attacked  also  the  exaggerated  undervalua- 
tion of  married  life.  He  quoted  the  examples  of  the 
patriarchs,  who  had  maintained  a  pious  life  in  wedlock ; 
'while,  on  the  other  hand,  he  referred  to  the  examples 
of  such  virgins  as  had  by  no  means  lived  up  to  their 
calling.  These  opinions  of  Helvidius  might  lead  us  to 
conclude  that  the  combating  of  a  one-sided  ascetic  spirit 
was  a  matter  of  still  more  weight  with  him  than  the 
defence  of  his  views  with  regard  to  Mary.  Perhaps, 
also,  he  may  have  been  led  into  these  views  simply  by 
exegetical  inquiries  and  observations,  and  so  had  been 
drawn  into  this  opposition  to  the  overvaluation  of  celi- 
bacy merely  for  the  purpose  of  defending  his  opinion 
against  an  objection  on  the  score  of  propriety"  (Nean- 
der,  Ch.  Hist.,  Torrey's,  ii,  340).  Augustine  {De  Hceres. 
c.  84)  calls  his  follower'^  //i/ri'Jiani.  Jerome  wrote  a 
treatise  against  him  (mlr.  II,  Iridium),  in  which  we  lind 
some  passages  of  llelviilius's  writings.  See  Epiphanius, 
Hieres.  c.  70,  78  ;  Augustine,  Hceres.  c.  56,  84 ;  Neander, 
I.e. 

Helyot,  Pierre,  a  Franciscan  monk  of  great  learn- 
ing (known  also  as  father  Hippolytus),  was  born  at 
Paris  in  1660,  and  died  in  1716.  He  went  twice  to 
Rome  on  business  of  the  order,  and  travelled  through 
the  whole  of  France.  He  is  chiefly  distinguished  as 
the  author  of  the  Histoire  des  ordi-es  monastiques  reli- 
ffieux  et  militaires  (Paris,  1714-21,  8  vols.  4to),  of  which 
he  gathered  the  materials  during  his  travels,  and  which 
is  to  this  day  the  most  complete  work  of  the  kind, 
though  several  of  the  orders  are  not  treated  in  it.  He 
died  during  the  publication  of  the  fifth  volume,  and  the 
work  was  finished  by  Bullot.  A  new  edition  by  INIigne 
appeared  at  Paris  in  1847-50  (4  vols,  royal  8vo).  See 
Lelong,  Bihl,  histor.  de  la  France ;  Querard,  La  France 
litter. ;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Gener.  xxiii,  893. 

Hem  OF  A  Garment  (^-^TIJ,  shid,  Exod.  xxviii,  33, 
34 ;  xxxix.  24-26 ;  elsewhere  the  "  skirt"  of  a  robe ;  ma.- 


airtoov.  Matt,  ix,  20 ;  xiv,  30 ;  elsewhere  "border").  The 
importance  which  the  later  Jews,  especially  the  Phari- 
sees (Matt,  xxiii,  5),  attached  to  the  hem  or  fringe  of 
their  garments  was  founded  upon  the  regulation  in 
Numb.  XV,  38,  39,  M'hich  ascribed  a  symbolical  meaning 
to  it.  We  must  not,  however,  conclude  that  the  fruige 
owed  its  origin  to  that  passage ;  it  was  in  the  first  in- 
stance the  ordinary  mode  of  finishing  the  robe,  the  ends 
of  the  threads  composing  the  woof  being  left  in  order 
to  prevent  the  cloth  from  unravelling,  just  as  in  the 
Egyi^tian  calasiris  (Herod,  ii,  81 ;  see  Wilkinson's  Am:. 
Egyptians,  ii,  90),  and  in  the  Assyrian  robes  as  repre- 
sented in  the  bas-reliefs  of  Nineveh,  the  blue  ribbon  be- 
ing added  to  strengthen  the  border.  The  Hebrew  word 
n^":J,  tsitsith',  "fringe"  (Numb,  xv,  38,  39),  is  express- 
ive of  the  fretted  edge :  the  Greek  KQcanrtCa  (the  ety- 
mology of  which  is  uncertain,  being  variously  traced  to 
(cpojCToc,  uKpoQ  TTidov,  and  (cpi/Trif)  applies  to  the  edge 
of  a  river  or  mountain  (Xenoph.  Hist.  Gr.  iii,  2,  §  16; 
iv,  6,  §  8),  and  is  explained  by  Hesj-chius  as  ru  tv  t<i) 
iiKQifi  Tov  'iixariov  KiKKwan'tvct  pafifiaTa  Kcii  ro  ciKpov 
aiiTou.  Tlie  beged  or  outer  robe  was  a  simple  quadran- 
gular piece  of  cloth,  and  generally  so  worn  that  two  of 
the  cornei-s  hung  down  in  front :  these  corners  were  or- 
namented with  a  "  ribbon  of  blue,"  or,  rather,  dark  vio- 
let, the  ribbon  itself  being,  as  we  may  conclude  from  tlie 
word  used,  i'^rs,  as  narrow  as  a  thread  or  piece  of 
string.  The  Jews  attached  great  sanctity  to  this  fringe 
(Matt,  ix,  20 ;  xiv,  36 ;  Luke  viii,  44),  and  the  Pharisees 
made  it  more  prominent  than  it  was  originally  designed 
to  be,  enlarging  both  the  fringe  and  the  ribbon  to  an 
undue  width  (JMatt.  xxiii,  5).  Directions  were  given 
as  to  the  number  of  threads  of  which  it  ought  to  be 
composed,  and  other  particulars,  to  each  of  which  a 
symbolical  meaning  was  attached  (Carpzov,  Apparat.  p. 
198).  It  was  appended  in  later  times  to  the  talith  more 
especially,  as  being  the  robe  usually  worn  at  devotions, 
whence  the  proverbial  saying  quoted  by  Lightfoot  {Ex- 
ercit.  on  Matt,  v,  40),  "  He  that  takes  care  of  his  fringes 
deserv'es  a  good  coat"  (see  Hilder,  Be  Hehrceor.  restib. 
frinbriatis,  Tubingen,  1701).— Smith.     See  Fringe. 

He'inam  (Gen.  xxxvi,  22).     See  Homam. 

Heman  (Heb.  Heyman',  l^in,  i.  q.  'j^'^n-S,  Cbald. 
faithful;  Sept.  Ar'/xai/  or  A'tjidv,  v.  r.  'Ap.av,'Avav,Al- 
jiovcifi,  etc.),  the  name  of  two  men. 

1.  A  person  named  with  three  others  celebrated  for 
their  wisdom,  to  which  that  of  Solomon  is  compared  (1 
Kings  iv,  31),  probably  the  same  as  the  son  of  Zerah 
and  grandson  of  Judah  (1  Chron.  ii,  6).  B.C.  post  1856, 
See  Ethan. 

2.  Son  of  Joel,  and  grandson  of  Samuel,  a  Kohathite 
of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  and  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Tem- 
ple music  as  organized  by  David  (1  Chron.  vi,  33 ;  xv, 
17 ;  xvi,  41, 42).  B.C.  1014.  This,  probably,  is  the  He- 
man  to  whom  the  88th  Psalm  is  ascribed.  He  had  four- 
teen sons  and  three  daughters  (1  Chron.  xxv,  5),  some 
of  ^vhom  are  enumerated  in  ver.  4.  Asaph,  Heman,  and 
Jeduthun  are  termed  "  seers"  in  2  Chron.  xxix,  14,  30 ; 
XXXV,  15,  which  refers  rather  to  their  genius  as  sacred 
musicians  than  to  their  possessing  the  spirit  of  proph- 
ecy (1  Chron.  xv,  19 ;  xxv,  1 ;  2  Chron.  v,  12),  although 
there  is  not  wanting  evidence  of  their  occasional  inspi- 
ration.     Sec  ASAI'H. 

He'math  (Heb.  Chanmath',  r.^tl'i  the  same  name 
as  Hammath;  Sept.  Alita^;  Yulg.  translates  calor),  a 
Kenite,  ancestor  of  the  Kechabites  (1  Chron.  ii,  55).  B.C. 
prob.  cir.  1612.  "  Hemath,"  in  Amos  vi,  14,  is  an  incor- 
rect Anglicized  form  of  riT^PI  (Chamath',  Sept.  Alfia^  v. 
r.  "E,na^,'VvA'i.  Emath),  the  city  Hajiath,  q.  v. 

Hem'dan  (Wch.  Chemdan' , 'y'l'Z'Pi,  jdeasanf ;  Sept. 
'Attain,  Vulgate  Hemdam),  the  first  named  of  the  four 
"  children"  of  Dishon,  which  latter  was  a  son  of  Seir  and 
one  of  the  Horite  "  dukes"  antecedent  to  the  supremacy 
of  the  Edomites  in  Mt.  Seir  (Gen,  xxxvi,  26).    B.C.  cin 
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1964.  In  1  Chron.  i,  41,  the  name  is,  by  an  error  of 
transcribers,  written  Ilamran  (Heb.  Chnmran',  "i"^  r^^j 
Sept.  correctly  'Afial't,  Vulg.  Ilamram,  Eng.  Vers.  "  Am- 
ram").  "  The  name  Henitlau  is  by  Knobel  (Genesis,  p. 
'2,')6)  compared  with  those  of  Jlumeidy  and  Ilnmwhi,  two 
of  the  five  families  of  the  tribe  o^Omran  orAmran.who 
are  located  to  the  E.  and  S.E.  of  Akaba  (Kobinson,  Re- 
searc/ies,  i,  268) ;  also  with  the  Bene-Hamyde,  who  are 
found  a  short  distance  >S.  of  Kerek  (S.E.  corner  of  the 
Dead  Sea) ;  and  from  thence  to  El-Busaireh,  probably 
the  ancient  Bozrah,  on  the  road  to  Petra.  (See  Burck- 
hardt,  Syiio,  etc.,  p.  G95,  407.)" — Smith. 

Hemerobaptistae  {ii^upojiaTrTKjTai).  Eusebius 
(II isf.  Jut/is.  [v.  I'i)  cites  from  Hegesippus  a  list  of  her- 
esies iirevalciit  among  the  Jews,  and  names,  as  one  of 
the  heretical  sects,  the  HemerobapHstce.  Epiphanius 
(Hares,  xvii)  also  names  this  sect,  and  derives  their 
name  from  the  fact  that  they  hold  daily  ablutions  to  be 
essential  to  salvation  (see  also  Apost.  Const,  lib.  vi,  cap. 
vi).  IMosheim  (Commentaries,  Introd.  chap,  ii,  §  9,  en- 
deavors to  show  that  the  so-called  "Cliristians  of  St. 
John"  are  descended  from  these  ancient  Hemerobaptists. 
See  Suicer,  Thesaunis  (Amst.  1728),  i,  1331 ;  and  the  ar- 
ticles Christians  of  St.  John;  Mendeans. 

Heminge.     See  Hemming. 

Hemlock  appears  in  the  Auth.  Vers,  as  the  render- 
ing of  two  Heb.  words  iii  some  of  the  passages  where 
they  occur. 

1.  RosH  ("dX"l  and  r3i"i)  is  thought  originally  to  sig- 
nify "  poison,"  and  is  therefore  supposed  to  indicate  a 
poisonous,  or,  at  least,  a  bitter  plant.  This  we  maj^  infer 
from  its  being  frequently  mentioned  along  with  laanah 
or  "  wormwood,"  as  in  Deut.  xxix,  18, "  Lest  there  should 
be  among  you  a  root  that  beareth  gall  (rosfi)  and  tcorm- 
wood  (laanah) ;"  so  also  in  Jer.  ix,  15;  xxiii,  15;  and  in 
Lam.  iii,  10,  '-Remembering  mine  affliction  and  my  mis- 
ery, the  v-onmrood  and  the  ffall."  That  it  was  a  berrj^- 
beating  plant  has  been  inferred  from  Deut.  xxxii,  32, 
"  For  their  vine  is  of  the  vine  of  Sodom,  and  their  grapes 
are  grapes  oi  (jail  (rosli) ;  their  clusters  are  bitter."  In 
Jer.  viii,  14;  ix,  15;  xxiii,  15,  "water  of  yall"  (rosh)  is 
mentioned,  which  may  be  either  the  expressed  juice  of 
the  fruit  or  of  the  plant,  or  a  bitter  infusion  made  from 
it.  That  it  was  a  plant  is  very  evident  from  Hosea  x,  4, 
where  it  is  said  "  their  judgment  springeth  up  as  hem- 
lock (rosh)  in  the  furrows  of  the  field;"  also  in  Amos  vi, 
12,  "For  ye  have  turned  judgment  into  gall  (laanah, 
'wormv.-ood'),  and  the  fnut  of  righteousness  into  hem- 
loci-  (}vsh)."  The  only  other  passages  where  it  occurs 
are  in  speaking  of  the  "  poison"  (Job  xx,  16)  or  "  venom" 
of  asps  (Deut.  xxii,  33),  or  "gall"  in  a  figurative  sense 
for  sorrow  (Lam.  iii,  5),  or  as  food  (Psa.  Ixix,  21).  See 
Gam,;  Poison. 

Tliough  rosh  is  generally  acknowledged  to  indicate 
some  plant,  j-et  a  variety  of  o])inions  have  been  enter- 
tained respecting  its  identification :  some,  as  the  Auth. 
Vers,  in  Hosea  x,  4,  and  Amos  vi,  12,  consider  cicvta  or 
hemlock  to  be  the  plant  intended.  TremeUius  adopts 
this  as  the  meaning  of  i-osh  in  all  the  passages,  and  is 
followed  by  Celsius  (Hieroboi.  ii,  49).  The  cicuta  of  the 
Romans,  the  kwvhov  of  the  Greeks,  is  generally  acknowl- 
edged to  have  been  what  we  now  call  he/nlocl;  the  coni- 
vm  mnoilatum  of  botanists.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of 
its  poisonous  nature  (Pliny,  Hist. Nat.  xxv,  13).  Celsius 
quotes  tlie  description  of  Linnreus  in  support  of  its 
groAving  in  the  furrows  of  fields,  but  it  does  not  appear 
to  be  so  common  in  Syria.  Celsius,  however,  adduces 
Ben-]Melech,  the  most  learned  of  Rabbins,  as  being  of 
ojjinion  that  rosh  was  coninm  or  hemlock.  But  there 
does  not  ajipear  any  necessity  for  our  considering  rosh 
to  have  lieen  more  poisonous  than  laanah  or  icormwood, 
with  wliich  it  is  associated  so  frequently  as  to  appear 
like  a  proverbial  expression  (Deut.  xxix,  18 ;  Jer.  ix,  15 ; 
xxiii,  15;  Lam.  iii,  19;  Amos  vi,  12).  The  Sept.  trans- 
lators render  it  agrosfis,  intending  some  species  of  grass. 
Hence  some  have  concluded  that  it  must  be  lolium  temu- 


lentiim,  or  dai-nel,  the  zizanium  of  the  ancients ;  while 
others  have  thought  that  some  of  the  solanca-  or  luridm 
of  Linnreus,  as  the  belladonna  or  the  solanim  m'fp-Ttm, 
common  nightshade,  or  still,  again,  the  henbane,  is  in- 
tended. But  no  proof  appears  in  favor  of  any  of  this 
tribe,  and  their  sensible  properties  are  not  so  remarkably 
disagreeable  as  to  have  led  to  their  being  emi)loyed  in 
what  appears  to  be  a  proverbial  expression.  Hiiler.  in 
his  llierophyticon  (ii,  54),  adduces  the  centaury  as  a  Ijit- 
ter  plant,  which,  like  others  of  the  tribe  of  gentians, 
might  answer  all  the  passages  in  which  rosh  is  mention- 
ed, with  the  exception  of  that  (Deut.  xxxii,  32)  where 
it  is  supposed  to  have  a  berried  fruit.  Dr.  Harris,  quot- 
ing Blayney  on  Jer.  viii,  14,  says, "  In  Psa.  Ixix,  21 ,  which 
is  justly  considered  as  a  prophecy  of  our  Saviour's  suf- 
ferings, it  is  said, '  They  gave  ine  rosh  to  eat,'  which 
the  Sept.  have  rendered  xoXi) v,  gall.  Accordingly,  it  is 
recorded  in  the  histon,',  IMatt.  xxvii,  34, '  They  gave  him 
vinegar  to  drink,  mingled  with  gall,'  u^oq  fiiTu  xoX>;c. 
But  in  the  parallel  passage  (JIark  xv,  23)  it  is  said  to 
be  'wine  mingled  with  myrrh,'  a  vers'  bitter  ingredi- 
ent. From  whence  I  am  induced  to  think  that  xoX/;, 
and  perhaps  7-osh,  may  be  used  as  a  general  name  for 
whatever  is  exceedingly  bitter:  and,  consequently,  when 
the  sense  requires,  it  may  be  put  specially  for  any  bitter 
herb  or  plant,  the  infusion  of  which  may  be  called  '  wa- 
ters of  i-osh.'  " — Kitto.     See  Myrrh. 

2.  Laanah'  (n3"b)  occurs  in  the  passages  above 
cited  and  in  a  few  others,  where  it  is  translated  "  worm- 
wood" (Deut.  xxix,  18 ;  Prov.  v,  4 ;  Jer.  ix,  15 ;  xxiii, 
15;  Lam.  iii,  15,  19;  Amos  v,  7);  and  only  in  a  single 
passage  is  it  rendered  "hemlock"  (Amos  vi,  12),     See 

AVORJIWOOD. 

Hemmeiiway,  IMoses,  D.D.,  a  Congregational 
minister,  was  born  in  1735  at  Framingham,  IMass.  He 
graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1755,  and  was  ordained 
pastor  in  Wells,  Mass.,  Aug.  8,  1759,  where  he  labored 
until  his  death,  April  5, 1811.  He  published  iSeren  Ser- 
mons on  the  Obligation  and  Encouragement  of  the  Unre- 
qenerate  to  labor  for  the  Meat  which  endureth  to  everlast- 
ing Life  (1767): — Vindication  of  the  Poirer.  Obligation, 
etc.,  of  the  Unregenerate  to  attend  thi  M,(ii/.<  of  Grace, 
against  the  Exceptions  of  Samud  llnj:l.h,s  in  his  Reply 
to  Mills  (1772):— Remarks  on  Rev.  Mr.  J/ujJinss  An- 
swer to  a  Tract  entitled  "A  Vindication,"  etc.  (1774): — 
A  Discourse  on  the  divine  Institution  of  Water  Baptism 
as  a  standing  Ordinance  of  the  Gnspd  (1781):— yl  Bis- 
course  on  tin-  Xiitin;  ami  Sid,jr,is  of  Cl/ristian  Baptism 
(1781): — Disniiirsf  conn  rning  th<  (_Iiinrh,in  -irhich  the 
several  Acceptations  of  the  Word  are  ijj,hrin(d.  etc. 
(1792)  : — Remarks  on  the  Rev.  Dr.  Emmonf^  /'is.--,  rfu/ian 
on  the  sc7-ipfu7-al  Qualif rations  for  A  dmis.-ii,t  (//»/  .Im.  <»- 
to  the  Christian  Sacniiiii  iit.--,  (aid  on  his  /Strictures  on  a 
Discourse  concerniiig  tin  (  hnn-lt  (1794);  and  several  oc- 
casional sermons. — Spramif.  .\nrials,'\,  541. 

Hemmerlin  or  Hammerlein,  Felix  (Malleo- 
lus), a  Swiss  theologian,  was  born  at  Zurich  in  1389. 
After  studying  the  canon  law  at  the  University  of  Er- 
furt he  went  to  Rome.  On  his  return  to  Switzerland  in 
1421  he  was  appointed  canon  at  Zoffingen,  and  the  year 
after  he  was  made  provost  of  St.  LTrsus,  in  Soleure.  '\\'ith 
the  revenues  of  these  livings  he  collected  a  large  libra- 
ry. He  took  part  in  the  Council  of  Basle  (1441-3),  and 
Avas  conspicuous  there  for  his  zeal  in  reforming  ecclesi- 
astical discipUne.  He  made  many  bitter  enemies,  and 
in  1439  they  made  an  attempt  on  his  life,  and  woimded 
him  seriously.  This  did  not,  however,  deter  him  from 
continuing  his  reproofs  of  the  loose  lives  cf  the  clerg}', 
and  the  general  lack  of  discipline.  After  long-continued 
cUsputes  with  his  colleagues  at  Zurich,  he  was  stripped, 
through  their  influence,  of  all  his  emoluments.  He  also 
drew  upon  himself  the  hatred  of  a  party  of  his  country- 
men by  the  thirtieth  chapter  of  his  treatise  De  Xolili- 
tate,  in  which  he  condemned  the  Swiss  confederates, 
who  in  1444  made  war  on  his  native  city.  Some  mem- 
bers of  this  party,  who  attended  the  Carnival  at  Zurich 
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in  1554,  sei2ed  Hemmerlin  and  carried  him  to  Constance, 
where  he  was  thrown  into  prison,  and  treated  with  great 
cruelty.  He  was  unwilling  to  retract  any  of  his  writ- 
ings, and  was  condemned  to  perpetual  imprisonment 
in  a  convent.  He  was  taken  to  a  monastery  of  bare- 
footed monks  at  Lucerne,  and  died  there  in  1457,  a  mar- 
tyt  to  his  devotion,  not,  indeed,  to  evangelical,  but  to 
ecclesiastical  discipline.  Many  of  his  writings  are  col- 
lected in  Varia  Oblectationis  Opuscula  et  Tractatus  (Ba- 
sle, 1497.  fol.). — Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biorj.  Genirale,  xxiii,  268 ; 
Eeber,  Felix  Hemmerlin  (Zurich,  1746) ;  Herzog,  Eeal- 
Encyklnpddie,  v,  732. 

Hemming  (Hejijiixgius),  Nicolas,  an  eminent 
theologian  of  Denmark,  was  bom  in  the  isle  of  Laland 
in  1513.  He  studied  four  years  at  Wittenberg  under 
Melancthon,  and  imbibed  his  mild  spirit.  Returning  to 
Denmark,  he  became  preacher,  and  afterwards  professor 
of  Hebrew  and  theology  at  Copenhagen.  In  1557  he 
became  professor  of  theology  and  vice-chancellor.  He 
was  a  voluminous  writer  in  exegetical,  dogmatical,  and 
practical  theology,  and  his  Latin  style  is  highly  praised. 
Opposing  the  Lutheran  doctrine  of  ubiquity,  he  was 
greatly  reproached  by  the  Lutherans  as  a  Crypto-Cal- 
vinist.  In  his  Syntagma  Institt.  Christ.  (1574)  he  ex- 
pressed himself  on  the  Eucharist  in  a  conciliatory  way ; 
but  this  so-called  recantation  has  been  interpreted  in 
accordance  with  the  Calvinistic  doctrine,  as  well  as  with 
the  Lutheran.  In  1579  he  was  made  canon  of  Roes- 
kilde,  where  he  died  in  peace  in  1600.  His  Opuscula 
Theoloffica,  including  his  shorter  treatises,  were  edited 
by  Goulart  (Geneva,  1586,  fol.). — Bayle,  Dictionary,  s.  v. 

Hemsen,  Joiiann  Tychsen,  a  German  theologian, 
was  burn  at  Boldixum  (Schleswig)  Oct.  15, 1792.  He 
studied  at  Copenhagen  and  Gottingen,  where  he  gradu- 
ated in  1821.  In  1823  he  became  extraordinary  profess- 
or of  theology  iu  the  University  of  Gottingen,  and  died 
there  J\Iay  14,  1830.  He  wrote  Anaxagoras  Klazome- 
nensis,  seu  de  vita  ejus  et philosoj)hia  (Gijtt.  1821, 8\'o) : — 
Die  A  uthenticitaet  d.  Schriften  d.  Evangelisten  Johannes 
(Schleswig,  1823 ;  against  Bretschneider's  Probahilien) : 
— De  Christologia  Joannis  Baptists  (Gott.  1824)  : — Der 
Apustel  Puulus,  sevi  Leben,  Wirken,  wnl  seine  Schriften, 
posthumous  (Gott.  1830, 8 vo),  etc.  lie  also  wrote  in  the 
Gelehrte  Anzeigen  of  Gottini;cn.  ami  tlic  Xeue  Krit.Bib- 
liothek  of  Seebold;  and  editni  St:uiillin's  Gesch.u.  Lit- 
eriitur  d.Kirchengesch.  (Hanover,  l.-^i'7),  and  Jio-engarii 
Tunmcnds  Liber  de  saci-a  Coena,  (uln  ,:-<iix  Litufrancum 
(Li)z.  1S30).  See  Neuer  Nekrolog  il.  l)(iit.<rl,<ii  \  1830),  i, 
422-424 ;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Gen.  xxiii,  901.    (.J.  N.  P.) 

Hen  (Heb.  Chen,  '^n, grace,  as  often;  Sept.  translates 
XajjiC,  Vidg.  Hem),  the  son  of  Zephaniah,  to  whom  the 
prophet  was  sent  with  a  symbolical  crown  (Zech.  vi,  14) ; 
probably  a  figiu-ative  name  for  JosiAii  (ver.  10). 

Hen  (i)(>vi^,  a  bird,  especially  the  domestic  fowl, 
IMatt.  xxiii,  37;  Luke  xiii,  34).  We  have  no  evidence 
that  the  ancient  Hebrews  were  accustomed  to  the  breed- 
ing of  poultry,  but  that  the  later  Jews  were  acquainted 
with  it  (Chald.  Xnbiiapnn)  is  evident  from  2  Esdras  i, 
80 ;  Matt,  xxiii,  87 ;'  Luke  xiii,  34 ;  xxii,  60,  Gl.  Micha- 
elis  is  of  opinion  that  the  incubation  of  the  common  hen 
is  referred  to  in  Jer.  xvii,  11.  The  original  country  of 
the  common  poultry  fo\\i  is  India,  where  it  is  called  the 
jungle  bird.  See  Cock.  The  metaphor  used  in  the 
passages  of  the  Gospels  where  the  term  "  hen"  occurs 
has  always  been  admired  for  its  beauty.  When  the  hen 
sees  a  bird  of  prey  coming,  she  makes  a  noise  to  assem- 
ble her  chickens,  that  she  may  cover  them  with  her 
wings  from  the  danger.  The  Roman  army,  as  an  eagle, 
was  about  to  I'all  upon  the  Jews ;  our  Lord  expresses  a 
desire  to  guai-d  them  from  threatened  calamities,  but 
they  disregarded  his  invitations  and  warnings,  and  fell 

a  pre}'  to  their  adversaries Bastow.     The  word  there 

employed  is  used  in  the  same  specific  sense  in  classical 
Greek  (Aristoph.  A  v.  102,  Vesp.  811),  That  a  bird  so  .in- 
timately connected  with  the  household,  and  so  common 


in  Palestine,  as  we  know  from  Rabbinical  soiu-ces  (Otho, 
Lex.  Rahb.  p.  256),  should  receive  such  slight  notice,  is 
certainly  singular  (see  Reland,  De  gulli  cantu  Hier.  au- 
di/o,  Rotterd^  1709 ;  Detharding,  id.  Rost.  1752) ;  it  is  al- 
most equally  singular  that  it  is  nowhere  represented  in 
the  paintings  of  ancient  Egypt  (Wilkinson,  i,  234). — 
Smith.     See  Fowl.  * 

He'ua  (Reh.  Ifena',  "2!^,  signif.  unknown;  Sept. 
'Ava,  but  in  Isa.  xxxvii,  13  blends  with  the  following 
name  into  'Avaeyyovyavd,  q.d. "  Ana-near- Ava ;"  Vulg. 
A  na),  a  city  (apparently  of  Mesopotamia)  mentioned  in 
connection  with  Sepharvaim  and  Ivah  as  one  of  those 
overthrown  by  Sennacherib  before  his  invasion  of  Ju- 
diKa  (2  Kings  xviii,  84 ;  xix,  13 ;  Isa.  xxxvii,  13).  Ac- 
cording to  the  conjectiu-e  of  Busching  {Erdbeschr.  xi, 
263,  757),  it  is  the  town  which  is  stiU  called  by  the 
Arabs  Aiuih.  It  lies  on  the  Euphrates,  amid  gardens, 
which  are  rich  in  dates,  citrons,  oranges,  pomegranates, 
and  other  fruits.  The  modern  site  is  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  stream,  while  the  name  also  attaches  to  some 
ruins  a  little  lower  down  upon  the  left  bank ;  but  be- 
tween them  is  "  a  string  of  islands"  (Chesney's  Euphra- 
tes Expedition,  i,  53),  upon  one  of  which  stands  a  castle. 
Perhaps,  in  ancient  times,  the  city  lay,  for  the  most 
part,  or  entirely,  upon  this  island,  for  Abulfeda  says  that 
'•  Anah  is  a  small  town  on  an  island  in  the  middle  of  the 
Euphrates"  (see  Assemani,  Bib!.  Orient.  Ill,  ii,  717;  Mi- 
chaelis,  Supplem.  p.  562).  The  iuhal/itants  are  chiefly 
Arabs  and  Jews.  Conjecture  fiurther  identities  A  na  with 
a  town  called  Anat  (p  \i  merely  the  feminine  termina- 
tion), which  is  mentioned  in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions 
as  situated  on  an  island  iu  the  Euphrates  (Fox  Talbot's 
Assyrian  Texts,  p.  21;  Layard's  Nineveh  and  Babylon, 
p.355),  at  some  distance  below  its  junction  with  the  Cha- 
bour,  and  which  appears  as  Anatho  (^Avadio)  m  Isidore 
of  Charax  {Mans.  Parth.  p.  4).  Hitzig,  however  {Com- 
me>a. on Isa.\.c.),  t\m\ka  the  name  an  appellation, equiv- 
alent to  "the  Lowland,"  and  in  this  signification  Fiirst 
{Heb.  Lexikon,  s.  v.)  concurs  (q.  d.  i"D3 ;  see  Canaan). 
Comp.  SEPiiAKVAur. 

Hen'adad  (Heb.  Chenadad',  113n,  probably  for  "H 
l^rt./aror  ofHadad;  Sept.  'RvaidS),  a  Levite  whose 
sons  were  active  in  the  enterprises  of  the  restoration  af- 
ter the  captivity  (Ezra  iii,  9) ;  two  of  the  latter,  Bavai 
and  Binnui,  are  named  (Neh.  iii,  18,  24;  x,  9).  B.C. 
ante  535. 

Hendel,  William,  D.D.,  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the 
German  Reformed  Church  in  the  United  States,  was  bom 
in  the  Palatinate  in  the  first  half  of  the  18th  centurj\ 
Having  completed  his  theological  studies,  he  came  to 
America  in  1764,  and  in  Jan.  1765  became  pastor  of  the 
German  Reformed  congregation  at  Lancaster,  Pa.  Dur- 
ing the  years  1769-1782  he  had  charge  of  the  congre- 
gation at  Tulpehocken  and  neighboring  congregations. 
Indeed,  he  served  as  many  as  nine  at  a  time,  besides 
making  frequent  missionary  excursions.  In  Sept.  1782, 
he  accepted  a  call  to  return  to  his  Lancaster  congrega- 
tion. He  was  made  D.D.  by  the  College  of  New  Jersey 
in  1788.  In  February,  1794,  "he  removed  to  Philadelphia, 
which  was  his  last  station.  Shortly  after  his  arrival  the 
yellow  fever  broke  out  the  second  time,  and  while  faith- 
fully ministering  to  the  sick  and  dying,  he  died  of  the 
fever  Sept.  29,  1798.  Dr.  Hendel  was  a  good  scholar, 
and  a  man  of  great  pidpit  talents. — Harbaugh,  Fathers 
of  the  Prformrd  Church,  ii.  120  sq. 

Henderson,  Alexander,  a  minister  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  was  Ijorn  in  Fifeshire  about  1583.  He  stud- 
ied at  St.  Andre-w's,  where  he  passed  A.M.  in  1603,  and 
where,  about  1610,  he  was  professor  of  philosophy. 
About  1615  (according  to  M'Crie)  he  was  presented  to 
the  parish  of  Leuchars  by  archbishop  Gladstanes.  As 
the  episcopal  government  was  very  unpopidar  with  the 
people,  they  resisted  Mr.  Henderson's  settlement,  even 
to  the  extent  of  closing  the  church  doors  against  him. 
Ill  a  few  years,  however,  Henderson  became  convinced 
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that  "episcopacy  was  unauthorized  by  the  Word  of 
God,  and  inconsistent  with  the  reformed  Constitution 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland."  He  entered  into  the  strife 
against  prelacy  with  great  vigor.  In  IGID  he  was  call- 
ed before  the  High  Commission  at  St.  Andrew's,  but  de- 
fended himself  successfully.  When  the  episcopal  liturgy 
was  ordered  to  be  used  in  Scotland  in  1637  he  joined  in 
tlie  resistance  made  to  it.  He  was  one  of  the  writers 
of  the  renewed  "League  and  Covenant,"  sworn  to  by 
thousands  at  Grayfriars'  Church,  Edinburgh,  March  1, 
1G38.  He  was  moderator  of  the  famous  General  As- 
sembly of  that  year,  and  he  executed  the  functions  of 
liis  office  Avith  singular  skill,  tirmuess,  and  prudence. 
At  the  nineteenth  session  Henderson  preached  a  power- 
ful sermon,  and  at  its  close  pronounced  the  sentence  of 
deposition  (against  the  bishops)  which  had  been  adopt- 
ed by  the  Assembly.  He  was  removed,  much  against 
liis  wiU,  in  1G38,  from  the  church  at  Leuchars  to  EtUn- 
burgh.  In  16-10  he  was  made  rector  of  the  University 
of  Edinburgh.  During  1642  he  was  employed  in  man- 
aging tlie  con-espondence  with  England  regarding  ref- 
ormation and  reunion  of  the  churches.  In  1643  he  was 
again  moderator  of  the  General  Assembly ;  and  in  tliat 
year  he,  with  others,  represented  Scotland  at  the  West- 
minster Assembly,  and  he  resided  in  London  for  three 
years.  In  1645  he  was  appointed  to  assist  the  commis- 
sioners of  Parliament  to  treat  with  the  king  at  Ux- 
bridge,  and  also  at  Newcastle  in  1686.  In  the  papers 
on  episcopacy  delivered  by  him  in  these  conferences  he 
displayed  great  learning  and  ability.  His  constitution 
was  broken  by  long  and  excessive  labors.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1846  he  returned  to  Edinburgh,  and  on  the  19th 
of  August  in  that  year  he  died  of  the  stone.  The  Con- 
stitution of  the  Scottish  Church  M'as  framed  chiefly  by 
Henderson.  "  He  Avas  evidently  of  that  sort  of  men  of 
whicli  martyrs  are  made,  and  needed  only  a  change  of 
circumstances  to  have  given  his  name  a  high  place 
among  those  who  have  sealed  a  good  confession  v.ith 
their  blood.  Nearly  every  considerable  production  of 
that  memorable  period  bears  his  impress.  The  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant  was  his  own  composition.  The 
Directory  Mas  formed  under  his  eye.  He  wrote  the 
principal  part  of  the  Confession  of  Faith  with  liis  oWn 
hand.  And  the  form  of  Chiurch  government  which  the 
Assembly  attempted  in  vain  to  give  to  the  Church  of 
England  was  little  more  than  a  transcript  of  that  which 
he  had  a  little  before  drawn  up  for  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land" (Curry,  in  Methodist  Quarterly,  1848,  p.  600) .  '•  So 
long  as  the  purity  of  our  Presbyterian  establishment  re- 
mains," says  Dr.  Alton,  "as  often  as  the  General  As- 
sembly of  our  Church  is  permitted  to  convene — while 
the  Confession  of  Faith  and  Catechisms  Larger  and 
Shorter  hold  a  place  in  our  estimation  second  to  the 
Scriptures  alone — and  till  the  history  of  the  revolution 
during  the  reign  of  Charles  I  is  forgotten — the  memory 
of  Alexander  Henderson  will  be  respected,  and  everj' 
Presbyterian  patriot  in  Scotland  will  continue  grateful 
for  the  Second  Reformation  of  our  Church,  ivhich  Hen- 
derson was  so  instrumental  in  effecting."  His  life  was 
spent  in  active  labors,  allowing  little  time  for  writing, 
except  the  documents  and  pamphlets  necessarj-  to  the 
great  controversy  in  which  he  took  so  large  a  ])ai-t.  Two 
of  his  sermons — preached  severallv  before  the  two  houses 
of  Parliament  (1644)  and  the  House  of  Lords  (1645)— 
arc  given  at  the  end  of  M'Crie's/,//e  of  Alexander  Hen- 
derson (Edinburgh,  1846).  See  also  Howie,  Scots'  Wor- 
thies, p.  349;  Collier,  Eccks.  Hist,  of  England,  viii,  293- 
'  325;  Hetherington,  C/»»Y/i  cf  Scotland,  vol.  i;  Cumiing- 
ham,  Church  Principles  (Edinburgh,  1863),  p.  384  sq. 

Henderson,  Ebenezer,  D.D.,  an  eminent  Scotch 
divine,  was  born  at  Dunfermline  Nov.  17, 1784.  At  an 
early  age  he  determined  to  devote  his  life  to  foreign 
missions,  and  went  to  Denmark,  in  order  to  sail  thence 
for  India.  But  he  found  work  in  the  north  of  Europe  in 
the  circulation  of  the  Bible,  which  occupied  him  for 
twenty  j'ears.  After  several  years  spent  in  this  way  in 
Denmark,  S^veden,  and  Norway,  he  was  deputed  by  the 


British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  in  1814  to  proceed  to 
Iceland  on  a  similar  mission;  and  in  1819  he  was  sent 
through  Russia  on  the  same  eiTand.  In  1826  he  was 
appointed  president  of  the  Missionary  CoUege  at  IIox- 
ton ;  and  in  1830  he  was  made  professor  of  theology  and 
Biblical  literatiure  at  the  Highbury  College.  His  stud- 
ies in  the  language  and  literature  of  the  Bible  had  been 
carried  on  vigorously  during  his  previous  long  career  in 
the  ser\ice  of  the  Bible  Society,  and  he  distinguished 
himself,  both  as  professor  and  as  author,  by  thorough 
and  scholarly  work.  In  1850  he  was  compelled  by  de- 
cline of  health  to  relinquish  his  Uterarj-  labors,  and'after 
a  short  service  as  pastor  at  East  Sheer  he  gave  up  all 
public  work.  He  died  at  IMortlake,  Surrey,  May  16, 
1858.  Dr.  Henderson's  reputation  as  a  Biblical  "critic 
was  equal  to  that  of  any  man  of  his  time  in  England, 
and  he  was  widely  known  and  respected  in  other  coun- 
tries. He  received  the  degree  of  D.D.  from  Amherst 
College,  Mass.,  and  from  the  University  of  Copenhagen 
at  the  same  time.  His  knowledge  of  the  languages  of 
the  Bible  was  accurate,  and  he  used  freely  most  of  the 
important  living  languages.  He  was  orthodox  in  his 
theology,  and  never  handled  the  text  of  tlie  Bible  in  the 
reckless  and  arbitrary  manner  which  was  common  in 
Germany  iii  his  time.  He  was  not  an. elegant  MTiter, 
and  his  translations  of  Scripture  are  not  always  in  good 
taste ;  but  most  persons  competent  to  judge  will  agree 
to  Dr.  W.  L.  Alexander's  judgment  that  "  his  contri- 
butions to  Biblical  Uterature  are  among  the  most  val- 
uable the  age  has  produced,  especially  his  lectures  on 
Inspiration,  and  his  commentaries  on  Isaiah  and  the  Mi- 
nor Prophets."  His  writings  include  Iceland,  Journal 
of  a  Residence  in  that  Island  (Edinb.  1818,  2  vols.  8vo) : 
— Biblical  Researches  and  Travels  in  Russia,  with  Ohser- 
vations  on  the  Rabbinical  and  Caraib  Jews  (Lond.  182G, 
8vo) :— translation  of  M.  F.  Roos,  Exiiosition  of  iJi.nul 
(1811,  8vo)  -.—The  Mystery  of  Godliness,  on  1  Tim.  iii, 
16  (Lond.  1830) :— Z^u-Mic  Inspiration  (Lond.  1836,  often 
reprinted,  8vo): — Commentary  on  Isaiah,  with  a  new 
translation  (London,  1840,  8vo) : — Connn.  on  the  Minor 
Pro2)hcts,  with  a  neto  translation  (London,  1845,  8vo) : — 
Comm.  on  Jeremiah,  with  translation  (Lend.  1851,  8vo) : 
— Comm.  on  Ezehiel  (Lond.  1855, 8vo).  He  edited,  with 
additions,  Stuart's  translation  of  Ernesti,  Elements  of  In- 
terpretation (1827,  12mo),  YEgid.  Gutbiiii  Lexicon  Syr- 
iacum  (1836, 24mo),  and  a  vew  edition  of  Buck,  Theolog- 
ical Dictionary  (Lond.  1833,  and  often).  A  Life  of  Dr. 
Henderson  has  recently  been  issued  (1869). 

Henderson,  John,  a  Scotch  merchant  and  philan- 
thropist, was  born  in  1782  at  Borrowstanes ;  was  bred 
to  business,  and  was  eminently  successful  in  trade.  His 
reUgious  life  was  even  more  earnest  than  his  mercantile 
zeal,  and  he  devoted  a  large  part  of  his  ircome  to  benev- 
olence. He  took  especial  interest  in  the  observance  of 
the  Lord's  Day,  and  offered  prizes  to  worldng-men  for 
essays  on  Sabbath  Obser\-ance.  See  Sabbath.  He 
was  one  of  the  most  active  promoters  of  the  Evangel- 
ical Alliance  (q.  v.),  and  contributed  largely  to  its  funds. 
The  Waldensian  chiurches,  as  well  as  Foreign  Missions, 
received  large  benefactions  from  him ;  while  at  home, 
he  was  a  constant  contributor  to  the  erection  of  church- 
es, and  for  all  works  of  benevolence.  It  is  said  that 
for  )-ears  his  charitable  outlays  amounted  to  more  than 
£30,000  a  year.  He  died  at  his  residence.  The  Park, 
near  Glasgow,  May  1,  1867. — Evangelical  Christendom, 
June,  1867. 

Hengstenberg,  Eexst  Wilhelst,  a  German  theo- 
logian was  born  Oct.  20, 1802.  at  Frcindenberg.  in  West- 
phalia, and  was  prepared  for  the  ministrj'  under  the  in- 
struction of  his  lather,  who  was  pastor  at  Frcindenberg. 
Entering  the  University  of  Bonn,  he  gave  himself  earnest- 
ly to  Oriental  and  philosophical  studies,  an  early  fruit 
of  which  appeared  in  his  translation  of  Aristotle's  Meta- 
physics (Bonn,  1824),  and  m  an  edition  of  the  Moallahah 
of  Amralkais  (Bonn,  1823).  In  1823  he  went  to  Basle, 
where,  under  the  influence  of  the  Missionary  Institute, 
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he  became  earnestly  interested  in  religion  and  theology. 
In  182-1  he  became  prieutdocent  in  theology  at  Berlin ; 
in  1826,  professor  extraordinary ;  in  1828,  ordinary  pro- 
fessor ;  and  in  1829,  doctor  of  theology.  For  many  years 
his  organ  was  the  Evangelische  Kirchenzeitunr/,  begun  in 
1827,  an  orthodox  journal,  which,  during  its  active  and 
often  stormy  career,  has  rendered  great  service  against 
Rationalism,  but  has  also  been  noted  for  its  violent  po- 
lemical spirit  in  favor  of  Lutlieranism,  and,  of  late,  even 
of  lUtuaUsm,  as  weU  as  of  absolutism  in  Church  and 
State.  He  was,  after  1818,  a  bitter  opponent  of  the  \\n- 
ion  of  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  churches  in  Prussia, 
so  much  desired  by  Frederick  WUliam  III,  and  by  Mean- 
der and  other  leading  theologians,  against  whom  Heng- 
stenberg's  severity  of  language  was  often  inexcusable. 
His  contributions  to  the  Kirchenzeitunr/,  during  his  for- 
ty-two j'ears'  connection  with  it,  were  enough  to  make 
many  volumes ;  but  he  was,  besides,  a  laborious  ^vriter, 
especially  in  exegetical  theology.  He  died  June  3, 1869. 
His  prmcipal  works  are  Christolor/ie  des  alten  Testaments 
(Berlin,  2d  edit.  3  vols.  8vo,  1854-57 ;  translated  by  Reuel 
Keith  from  1st  edit.,  N.  Vork,  1836-39,  3  vols.  8vo ;  also 
transl.  by  Theo.  Mej^er  from  2d  edit.  Edinburgh,  4  vols. 
8vo,  1863)  : — Beitrdge  zur  Einleitung  ins  alte  Test.  (Ber- 
lin, 1831-39,3  vols.8vo) : — Die  Biicher  Moses  u.Erjypten 
(Berlin,  1841, 8vo) : — Commentar  iiher  die  Psalmen  (Ber- 
lin, 2d  edit.  1849-52, 4  vols.  8vo ;  translated  by  Fairbairn 
and  Thompson,  Edinburgh,  1857,  3  vols.  8vo) : — Erldu- 
terungen  ii.  d.  Pentateuch,  vol.  i.  (Die  Geschichte  Bileams, 
etc.),  transl.  by  Ryland,  Edinb.  1858  : — OJjenbarung  Jo- 
hannis  (2d  edit.  Berlin,  1861-62,  2  vols.  8vo;  transl.  by 
Fairbaurn  from  1st  edit.,  Edinb.  1851,  2  vols.  8vo)  -.—Das 
Evangelium  d.  Johannes  eiidutert  (Berlin,  1861-2, 2  vols.; 
translated,  Edinb.  1865,2  vols.  8 vo)  : — Ezechiel erkldrt : — 
Ecclesiastes : — Das  Uohelied  Scdomonis  ausgelegt  (Berlin, 
1853,  8vo).  There  are  also  the  following  additional 
translations  from  the  Einleitung:  Dissertations  on  the 
Genuineness  of  the  Pentateuch,  by  Ryland  (Edinb.  1847, 
2  vols.  8vo)  ;  Egypt  and  the  Books  of  Moses,  by  Robbins 
(Edinburgh,  8vo;  Andover,  1843) ;  On  the  Genuineness  of 
Daniel  and  Zechariah,  bound  with  Ryland's  translation 
of  the  History  of  Balaam  (Edinb.  1858, 8vo) ;  Comm.  on 
Ecclesiastes,  with  Treatise  on  the  Song  of  Solomon,  Job, 
Isaiah,  etc.  (Philadelphia,  1860). 

Henhofer,  Aloys,  a  German  divine,  Avas  born  at 
Volkersbach,  near  Ettlingen,  of  Roman  Catholic  parents, 
JiUy  11, 1789.  His  mother  destined  him  for  the  Roman 
Catholic  priesthood,  and  hoped  that  he  woidd  become  a 
missionary.  He  studied  at  the  University  of  Freiburo-, 
and  at  the  Roman  Catholic  Seminary  of  Meersburg.  Af- 
ter his  ordination  as  priest,  he  was  tutor  for  some  years 
in  a  noble  family,  and  in  1818  became  .pastor  at  Muhl- 
liausen.  Here  he  soon  found  the  need  of  a  deeper  per- 
sonal religion,  and  was  greatly  edified  by  the  conversa- 
tion of  Fink,  one  of  Sader's  disciples,  and  by  reading  the 
Life  of  Martin  Boos.  His  preacliing  became  earnestly 
evangehcal,  and  crowds  flocked  to  hear  him.  His  or- 
thodoxy was  soon  questioned,  and,  on  examination,  he 
avowed  his  doubts  as  to  the  Romanist  doctrine  of  the 
Mass.  His  excommunication  followed  (Oct.  16,  1822). 
and  gave  occasion  to  his  book  Christliches  Giaubensbc- 
kenntniss  d.  Pfarrer's  Ilenhifer.  A  flock  of  his  converts 
speedily  gathered  around  him,  and  in  1823  he  was  in- 
stalled as  its  Evangelical  Protestant  pastor.  In  1827  he 
was  called  to  Spock,  near  Carlsruhe,  where  he  labored 
as  pastor  for  thirty-flve  years.  His  influence  was  felt 
widely  in  the  revival  of  evangelical  religion  throughout 
Baden.  He  died  December  5,  1802.  Besides  numerous 
pamphlets  on  the  Roman  Catholic  controversy,  and  on 
practical  questions,  he  published  Der  Kampf  des  Un- 
glaubens  mil  Abei-glauben  u.  Glauben,  ein  Zeichen  uruserer 
Zeit  (Heidelberg,  1861)  -.—Predigten  (posthumous,  Hei- 
delberg, 1863).  See  also  Frommcl,  A  us  dem  Leben  des 
Dr.  Aloys  Henhofer  (Carlsruhe,  1865,  8vo). 

Henke,  Heinrich  Philipp  Konrad,  a  German 
theologian,  Avas  bom  at  Hehlen,  in  Brunswick,  July  3, 


1752.  His  early  proficiency  was  so  great  that  before  he 
went  to  the  luiiversity  he  was  employed  as  a  gj^mnasial 
teacher  (1771-72).  After  studying  philology  and  the- 
ology at  Helmstadt,  he  was  made  professor  of  philoso- 
phy there  in  1777,  and  in  1780  professor  of  theology. 
In  1803  he  became  principal  of  the  Carolinum,  Bruns- 
wick. After  a  very  successful  career,  both  as  teacher 
and  wTiter,  he  died  May  2,  1809.  In  theology  he  be- 
longed to  the  rationalistic  school  of  Semler,  and  his 
Church  History  is  written  in  a  spirit  of  bitter  hatred  of 
ecclesiastical  authority.  His  Life  bj'  Bollmann  appear- 
ed at  Helmstadt  in  1816.  As  a  critic  he  certainly  had 
great  merits,  but  his  rationalistic  views  have  made  his 
writings  shortlived.  His  reputation  chiefly  rests  on  his 
Allgemeine  Geschichte  der  Christ  lichen  Kirche  (Brunsw. 
1799-1808,  6  vols.  8vo;  finished  by  Vater,  1813-20,  vols, 
vii  and  viii).  It  is  a  "clever  and  spirited  work;  but 
the  Church  appears  in  it,  not  as  the  temple  of  God  on 
earth,  but  as  a  great  infirmary  or  bedlam"  (Schaff',  Ch. 
History,  i,  22 ;  see  also  Kahnis,  German  Protestantism, 
p.  177).  He  wrote  also,  Lineamenta  institutionuni  fidti 
Christiana;  historico-criticarum  (Helmstadt,  1783;  2d  ed. 
1795 ;  German,  1803) : — Magazinf.  d.  Religions-philuso- 
])hie,  Exegcse  und  Kirchengesch.  (Helmst.  1793-1804,  12 
vols.) : — Archil',  fur  die  neueste  Kirchengesch.  (^Veimar, 
1794-99,  6  vols.) : — Religionsannalen  (Brunsw.  1800-05, 
12  numbers)  • — Kirchengesch.  des  18'™  Jahrh.  (Brunsw. 
1802) : — Hist.  Untersuchungen  in  d.  Christ.  Glaubenslehre 
(Helmst.  1802) : — Beitrdge  z.  neuesten  Gesch.  d.  Religion, 
etc.  (Berlin,  1806,  2  vols.).  See  F.  A.  Ludewig,  Al)riss 
einer  Lebensgesch.  Henkes;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Ginerale, 
xxiii,  933. 

Henkel,  Charles,  was  descended  from  a  long  line 
of  ministerial  ancestors  in  the  Lutheran  Chiu-ch.  He 
was  born  j\Iay  18,  1798,  in  New  ]\Iarket,Va.  He  stud- 
ied theology  under  the  direction  of  his  father,  the  Rev. 
Paul  Henkel,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel  in 
1818,  and  immediately  commenced  his  ministry  in  Ma- 
son County,  Va.  In  1820  he  removed  to  Columbus,  Ohio, 
and  in  this  field  continued,  amid  many  deprivations  and 
toils,  till  1827,  when  he  took  chai-ge  of  the  Somerset  pas- 
torate. His  health,  however,  gradually  failed,  and  he 
died  Feb.  2, 1841,  He  was  a  man  of  vigorous  mind,  and 
a  diligent  stjudent.  Several  of  his  sermons  were  pub- 
lished. On  one  occasion  he  was  engaged  in  a  public 
controversy  with  a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  and  was  very 
successful  in  exposing  the  absurdities  of  that  false  sys- 
tem.    (M.  L.  S.) 

Henkel,  Paul,  a  divine  of  the  American  Lutheran 
Church,  was  born  in  Rowan  County,  N.  C,  Dec.  15, 1754. 
In  1776  he  was  awakened  under  the  preaching  of  ^\'hite- 
field,  who  at  that  time  was  exciting  deep  interest 
throughout  the  country.  He  commenced  a  course  of 
study  under  the  direction  of  pastor  Krilch,  of  Frederick. 
Md.,  with  a  view  to  the  Lutheran  ministry.  He  was 
licensed  to  preach  by  the  Sjniod  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
in  1792  became  pastor  at  New  IMarket,  Ya.  His  labors 
extended  to  Augusta,  Madison,  Pendleton,  and  A^'ythe 
counties.  His  position  was  very  much  that  of  an  itin- 
erant missionary,  visiting  destitute  portions  of  the  Church, 
gathering  together  the  scattered  members,  instructing 
and  confirming  the  youth,  and  administering  the  sacra- 
ments. In  1800  he  acce])ted  a  call  to  Rowan,  his  native 
county,  N.  C. ;  but,  the  location  Ijciug  unfavorable  to  the 
health  of  his  family,  he  removed  in  1805  to  New  JMar- 
ket,  and  labored  as  an  independent  missionary',  preach- 
ing wherever  his  services  were  required,  and  depending 
for  his  support  solely  upon  the  good-will  of  the  people. 
He  made  repeated  tours  through  Western  Virginia, 
Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Indiana,  and  Ohio.  In  1809  he 
■WTote  a  work  on  Christian  Baptism  in  the  German  lan- 
guage, which  he  subsequently  translated  into  English. 
In  1810  he  pubUshed  a  (Jerman  Jlymn-book,  and  in  1816 
one  in  English,  many  of  the  hymns  being- his  own  com- 
position. In  1811  he  published  his  German,  and,  son 
after,  his  English  Catechism.    He  also  published  a  Ger- 
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man  work  in  rliyme,  entitled  Zeitverireih,  desijijned  to 
satirize  the  fanaticism,  the  folly,  and  vices  of  the  day. 
Mr.  Henkel  adhered  with  great  tenacity  to  the  stand- 
ards and  usages  of  his  Church.  In  the  earlier  part  of 
his  ministry  he  approved  of  some  of  the  alterations 
made  by  Blelancthon  in  the  Augsburg  Confession,  but 
at  a  later  period  his  doctrinal  position  Avas  the  unaltered 
Confession.  As  a  preacher  he  had  more  than  ordinary 
l)owcr.  He  educated  a  large  number  of  candidates  for 
the  ministry,  who  have  occupied  responsible  positions 
in  the  Lutheran  Church.  His  habits  of  life  were  plain 
and  simple,  and,  although  ojiposed  to  everything  that 
looked  like  ostentation  in  the  discharge  ol'  his  official 
duties,  he  invariably  wore  his  clerical  robes.  In  person 
he  was  large  and  well  formed,  measuring  nearly  six  feet 
in  height.  Five  of  his  sons  became  ministers  in  the  Lu- 
theran Church.  Towards  the  close  of  his  life  he  was 
attacked  with  paralysis,  and  died  November  17,  1825. 
(M.  L.  S.) 

Hennepin,  Louis,  a  Recollect  missionary  and  trav- 
eller, was  born  m  Flanders  about  1640.  In  1G75  he  was 
sent  to  Canada,  and  in  1G78  started  to  accompany  the 
traveller  Lasalle.  He  founded  a  convent  at  Fort  Catar- 
acuuy.  and  ;vith  two  other  monks  followed  Lasalle  in  his 
tour  among  the  Canadian  lakes  in  1G79.  Lasalle  sent 
him,  in  1G80,  with  another  person  named  Dacan,  to  find 
the  sources  of  the  IMississippi.  They  followed  the  stream 
up  to  the  40^  lat.  north,  but  were  stopped  by  a  fall 
which  Hennepin  called  Sault  de  St.  Antoine  de  Padoue. 
He  Mas  then  for  eight  months  a  prisoner  among  the 
Sioux,  but  was  liberated  by  the  French,  and  retunied  to 
Quebec  April  5,  1682.  After  his  return  to  Europe  he 
was  for  a  while  keeper  of  the  convent  of  Eenty,  in  Ar- 
tois,  and  finally  retired  to  Holland.  The  date  of  his 
death  is  not  ascertained.  Hennepin  disparaged  the 
Jesiuts  as  missionaries,  and  was,  in  turn,  disparaged 
by  the  Jesuit  Charlevoix.  He  wrote  DcscrijMon  de  la 
Loiiisinne,  etc.,  gvec  la  cai-te  dupays,  les  mmns  et  la  ma- 
nure de  vicre  des  saiivacjes  (Paris,  1683  and  1688, 12mo ; 
1688,  4to): — Nouvelle  Decourerle  dhtn  ires  rp-and  jwys 
sitve  da?is  rAmerique,  entre  le  Noureau  Mexique  et  la 
mer  Glaciale,  avcc  caries,  etc.,  et  les  avantages  que  Von  en 
pent  tii-erpar  Vetahlissement  des  colonies  (Utrecht,  1697, 
12mo ;  and  in  the  Recueil  des  Voyarjes  au  Kord,  vol.  ix, 
etc.) : — Nonveau  Voyage  dans  tin  pays,  etc.,  depiiis  1679 
jusqu'a  1682,  arec  les  reflexions  suj-  les  entrepiises  du 
sieur  Lasalle  (Utrecht,  1698, 12mo;  Recueil  des  Voyages 
au  Nord,  vol.  v,  1734).  See  Charlevoix,  Hist,  generale 
de  la  Xonvelle  France;  'Dmaivs.,  Archives  hist.du  Kord; 
Hoefer,  Xouv.  Biog.  Generale,  xxiii,  940  sq.      (.J.  N.  P.) 

Henninger,  Joiix,  a  IMethodist  Episcopal  minister. 
was  born  in  ^Vashington  Co.,  Ya. ;  was  converted  while 
young;  entered  the  Western  Conference  in  1807;  was 
made  jjresiding  elder  in  1816  on  French-Broad  District; 
located  in  1818^,  and  yet  labored  with  zeal  imtil  he  re-en- 
tered the  itinerancy  in  Holston  Conference  in  1825,  and 
so  labored  until  his  death,  Dec.  3, 1829.  Mr.  Henninger 
Avas  a  faithfid,  popular,  and  successful  minister,  and  a 
consistent  and  devout  Christian.  During  the  latter  part 
of  his  life  he  was  very  efficient  as  presiding  elder,  and  as 
agent  for  Holston  College. — Minutes  of  Conferences,  iii, 
56 ;  Padford,  Methodkniin  Kentucky,  ii,  57. 

He'noch  (1  Chron.  i,  3,  33),     Sec  Enoch. 

Henoticon  (Greek,  h'loriKov,  uniting  into  one),  the 
name  given  to  a  "  Decree  of  Union"  issued  bj'  the  Greek 
emperor  Zeno,  A.D.  482,  by  the  advice  of  Acacius,  bish- 
op of  Constantinople,  with  a  view  to  reconcile  the  Mono- 
physites  and  the  orthodox  to  the  profession  of  one  faith. 
It  recognised  the  Xicene  and  Constantinopolitan  creeds, 
but  did  not  name  the  decrees  of  Chalcedon.  It  thus  re- 
quired a  sacrifice  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  the  INIono- 
physites;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  deprived  the  ortho- 
dox of  tlie  advantages  they  had  gained  at  the  Council 
of  Chalcedon.  The  Roman  patriarch,  Felix  II,  con- 
demned it  in  483,  and  in  518  it  was  suppressed. — Mos- 
heim,  Church  Hist.  cent,  v,  pt.  ii,  ch.  v,  §  19.     The  He- 


noticon is  given,  in  Greek,  in  Gieseler,  Ch.  Hist,  i,  §  108. 
See  MoNOi'iiYsiTES. 

Henricians.     See  Henry  of  Lausanne. 

Henry  of  Ghent  {Henricus  de  Gandavo:  proper 
name  Goethals),  a  theologian  of  the  13th  century.  He 
was  born  at  Ghent  in  1217,  studied  at  the  University  of 
Paris,  and  was  a  pupil  of  Albertus  Magnus.  Admitted 
to  kctme  at  the  SorLonne,  he  acquired  great  dis-tinction 
as  a  teacher  of  philosophy  and  theology,  and  obtained 
the  surname  of  Doctor  Solemnis.  "He  was  endowed 
with  great  sagacity  of  understanding,  attached  to  the 
system  of  the  KcElists,  and  blended  Uie  ideas  of  Plato 
with  the  formularies  of  Aristotle :  attributing  to  the 
first  a  real  existence  independent  of  the  divine  Intelli- 
gence. He  suggested  some  new  opinions  in  psycholo- 
gy, and  detected  many  tpeculative  errors,  withou't,  how- 
ever, suggesting  corrections  for  them,  owing  to  the 
faultiness  of  the  method  of  the  jjhilosophy  of  Lis  time" 
(Tennemann).  Henry  became  canon,  and  aftcr^vards 
archdeacon  of  Tournay,  and  died  there  A.D.  1293.  His 
writings  are,  Quodlibeta  in  iv  Lihb.  Sententiarum  (Paris, 
1518,  fol.  reprinted,  with  commentary  by  Zuccoli,  1613, 
2  vols,  fols.):  —  iSumma  Theologiie  (Paris,  1520,  fol.):  — 
De  Scriptor.  Ecclesiasticis  (in  Fabricius,  Bibl.  Eccl.).  See 
Dupi'n,  Eccles.  Writers,  cent,  xiii ;  Ritter,  Gesch.  d.  Phi- 
losophie,viu,  355 ;  Tennemann,  Manual  Hist.  Phil.  §  2G7, 

Henry  of  Gorcum  (^Henricus  Gorcomius'),  so  ntmed 
from  his  birthplace,  Gorcum,  in  Holland,  a  philosopher 
and  theologian  of  the  loth  centiu^',  vice-chancellor  of 
the  Academy  cf  Cologne.  He  wrote  commentaries  on 
Aristotle,  Aquinas,  and  Peter  Lombard;  also  Tract,  de 
cceremoniis  Ecclesiasticis : — De  Celehritate  Festorum  :  — 
Contra  Hussitas. 

Henry  of  HuNTiNnDON,  an  early  English  histori- 
an, was  bom  about  the  end  of  the  11th  century.  He 
became  archdeacon  of  Huntingdon  before  1123.  At  the 
request  of  Alexander,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  he  wrote  a  gen- 
eral history  of  England,  from  the  landing  of  Jidiiis  Cae- 
sar to  the  dep.th  of  Stephen  (1154),  in  eight  books.  It 
is  to  be  found  in  Savile's  Scriptores  iwst  Bedam  praci- 
pui  (Lond.  1596,  fol. ;  Francof.  1601);  also  in  English, 
The  Chronicle  of  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  etc.,  edited  by  T. 
Forester  (Lond.  1853, sm. 8vo).  Warton  (Anglia  Sacrti, 
ii,  694)  gives  a  letter  of  Henry  of  Huntingdon  to  the 
abbot  of  Ramsey,  Fpistola  ad  Walterum  de  Mundi  Con- 
temj)tu,  which  contains  many  curious  anecdotes  of  the 
kings,  nobles,  prelates,  and  other  great  men  who  were 
his  contemporaries.  It  is  given  aUo  in  D'Achcry,  Sjii- 
cilegium,  iii,  503. — English  Cyclopadia  ;  Darling.  Cyclop, 
Bibliographica,  i,  1439  ;  Wright,  Biog.  Brit.  Lit.  (^Anglo- 
Norman  J'eriod). 

Henry  of  Lausanne  (frequently  called  Henry  of 
Clugny),  founder  of  the  sect  of  Henriciuns  in  the  12tli 
century.  He  is  represented  by  Papal  Avriters  as  a  her- 
etic and  fanatic,  but  the  truth  seems  to  le  that  he  was 
one  of  the  '•  reformers  befoie  the  Reformation."  He  is 
said  to  have  been  f  n  Italian  1  y  birth,  and  a  monk  of 
Clugny.  Disgusted  with  the  corruptiens  of  the  times, 
he  left  his  order,  and  became  "a  preacher  of  repent- 
ance." At  first  lie  was  held  in  high  honor  even  by  the 
clergy.  The  field  of  his  labor  was  the  South  of  France ; 
the  time  between  A.D.  1116  and  1148.  His  first  efforts 
were  made  at  Lausanne  and  its  neighborhood  (hence 
his  sumame).  His  piety,  modesty,  and  eloquence  soon 
gained  him  a  wide  reputation.  He  preached  vigorously 
against  that  "  sham  Christianity  which  did  not  prove 
its  genuineness  by  the  fruits  of  good  living,  and  warn- 
ing against  the  prevalent  vices.  This  led  him  next  to 
warn  men  against  their  false  guides,  the  worthless  cler- 
gy, whose  example  and  teaching  did  more  to  promote 
wickedness  than  to  put  a  stop  to  it.  He  contrasted  the 
clergy  as  they  actually  were  with  what  they  ought  to 
be;  he  attacked  their"  vices,  particularly  their  unchas- 
tity.  He  -was  a  zealot  for  the  observence  of  the  laws  of 
cehbacy,  and  appeared  in  this  respect,  like  other  monks, 
a  promoter  of  the  Hildebrandian  reformation.     It  was 
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probably  his  practical,  restless  activity,  and  the  oppo- 
sition that  he  met  with  on  the  part  of  the  liigher  cler- 
gy, which  led  him  to  proceed  furtlier,  and,  as  he  traced 
the  cause  of  the  corruption  to  a  deviation  from  the  prim- 
itive apostolical  teaching,  to  attack  errors  in  doctrine. 
He  must  have  possessed  extraordinary  power  as  a 
speaker,  and  this  power  was  enhanced  by  his  strict  mode 
of  living.  Many  men  and  women  were  awakened  by 
him  to  repentance,  brought  to  confess  their  sins,  and 
to  renounce  them.  It  was  said  a  heart  of  stone  must 
have  melted  under  his  preaching.  The  people  were 
struck  under  such  conviction  by  his  sermons,  which 
seemed  to  lay  open  to  them  their  inmost  hearts,  that 
they  attributed  to  him  a  sort  of  prophetic  gift,  by  vir- 
tue of  which  he  coidd  look  into  the  very  soids  of  men" 
(Neander,  Church  History,  Torrey's,  iv,  598).  He  was 
invited  to  Mans,  where  Hildebert,  the  bishop,  favored 
him  at  first ;  but  his  preaching  soon  excited  the  people 
against  the  priests  to  such  a  degree  that  even  the  mon- 
asteries were  threatened  with  violence.  Hilbebert  drove 
him  from  Mans ;  and,  after  various  wanderings,  he  join- 
ed the  disciples  of  Peter  of  Bruys,  in  Provence.  The 
archbishop  of  Aries  arrested  him,  and  at  the  second 
Council  of  Pisa,  1134,  he  was  declared  a  heretic,  and 
confined  in  a  cell.  "  Subsequenth^,  however,  he  was 
set  at  liberty,  when  he  betook  himself  again  to  South 
France,  to  the  districts  of  Toidouse  and  Alby,  a  princi- 
pal seat  of  anti-churchly  tendencies,  v/here  also  the  great 
lords,  who  were  striving  to  make  themselves  indepen- 
dent, favored  these  tendencies  from  hatred  to  the  do- 
minion of  the  clergy.  Among  the  lower  classes  and  the 
nobles  Henry  found  great  acceptance ;  and,  after  he  had 
labored  for  ten  years  in  <those  regions,  Bernard  of  Clair- 
vaux,  in  \mting  to  a  nobleman  and  inviting  him  to  put 
down  the  heretics,  could  say, '  The  chiu'ches  are  without 
flocks,  the  flocks  without  priests,  the  priests  are  no- 
where treated  with  due  reverence,  the  churches  are  lev- 
elled down  to  synagogues,  the  sacraments  are  not  es- 
teemed holy,  the  festivals  are  no  longer  celebrated.' 
When  Bernard  says,  in  the  words  just  quoted,  that  the 
communities  are  without  priests,  he  means  the  priests 
had  gone  over  to  the  Henricians,  for  so  he  complains  in 
a  sermon,  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  rapid  spread  of  this 
sect:  'Women  forsake  their  husbands,  and  husbands 
their  wives,  and  run  over  to  this  sect.  Clergj-men  and 
priests  desert  their  communities  and  churches;  and 
they  have  been  found  siiiiiit;-  with  long  beards  (to  mark 
tlie  liahitus  (ijti).<t<i/ir/i.<]  ainiuii;-  weavers'"  (Neander,  /. 
c).  Bernard  otClairvniix  (jpiiosod  lum  earnestly.  Pope 
Eugene  III  sent  Bernard,  with  the  cardinal  of  Ostia, 
into  the  infected  district.  Henry  was  arrested,  and  con- 
demned at  the  Council  of  Rheims,  A.D.  1148,  to  impris- 
onment for  life.  He  died  in  prison  A.D.  1 149.  See  Bas- 
nage,  Ilisf.  ties  Eglises  Eefurmees,  iv,  ch.  vi,  p.  145;  Ne- 
ander, Ch.  Hist,  iv,  601  sq. ;  Neander,  Ileiliffe  Bernard, 
p.  294  sq. ;  Hahn,  Geschichte  der  Ketzer,  cent,  xii ;  Giese- 
ler,  Church  Histoi-y,  period  iii,  §  84. 

Henry  of  St.  Ignatius,  a  Flemish  theologian,  was 
born  at  Ath  in  the  17th  centurj'.  He  joined  the  Car- 
melites of  his  native  city,  and  for  many  years  taught 
theology  in  their  schools.  During  a  journey  he  made 
to  Rome  in  1701-1709,  he  acquired  great  influence  with 
pope  Clement  XI.  On  his  return  he  wrote  a  number  of 
books  of  Janseuist  tendency,  and  in  which  he  showed 
himself  especially  severe  on  the  Jesuit  casuists.  He 
died  about  1720.  The  most  important  of  his  writings 
are,  Theologia  vetus,  fundamentcdis  (Liege,  1G77,  fol.)  :— 
Molinismus i)rojiigahis  (Liege,  1715, 2  vols. 8vo)  ■.—Arks 
Jesuiticas  (Strasb.  3d  ed.  1710;  4th  ed.  1717,  12mo)  :— 
Tuba  magna  minim  clangem  sonum,  ad  SS.  D.  N.iuipam 
Clementem  XI,  etc.  .  .  ,  de  necessitate  reformandi  tSoc. 
Jesu  (Strasb.  [Utrecht]  1717,  2  vols.  12mo).  See  Du- 
pin,  Bibl.  des  Auteurs  Eccles.  pt.  i;  Richard  et  Giraud, 
Bill.  Sacree;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Ghierale,  xxiv,  154. 

Henry  of  Z  utphex.     See  Moller. 

Henry  IV,  king  of  France  and  Navarre,  son  of 


Antoine  de  Bourbon  and  Jeanne  d'Albret,  was  bom  at 
Pau,  in  Beam,  Dec.  15, 1553.  He  was  carefully  educated 
in  Protestant  principles  by  his  excellent  mother,  who 
recalled  him  to  her  home  at  Pau  from  the  French  court 
in  15GG.  In  15G9  he  joined  the  Huguenot  army  at  La 
RocheUe,  and  was  acknowledged  as  their  leader,  the 
actual  command,  however,  being  left  with  Coligni  (q. 
v.).  The  peace  of  St.  Germain  (1570)  allowed  him  to 
retiu-n  to  court,  and  in  1572  he  married  Margaret,  sister 
of  Charles  IX.  The  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  fol- 
lowed soon  after,  and  Henry's  life  was  onlj^  spared  on 
that  awful  night  on  his  promise  to  become  a  Roman 
Catholic.  During  the  next  three  years  he  was  watched 
as  a  prisoner,  though  not  in  confinement.  In  157G  he 
again  took  the  field  as  the  head  of  the  Huguenots ;  and, 
after  years  of  alternate  victory  and  defeat,  he  made 
peace  with  Henrj^  III,  whose  death  in  1589  made  him, 
in  right  of  the  Salic  law,  king  of  France.  A  large  part 
of  the  nation,  however,  was  too  strongly  Roman  Catho- 
lic to  allow  his  accession  to  the  throne  in  peace.  The 
"  League"  made  the  duke  of  JMaine  lieutenant  general 
of  the  kingdom ;  but  in  1590  the  battle  of  Ivry,  between 
the  duke  and  Henry,  ended  in  a  grand  victory-  for  the 
latter.  In  1593  Henry  agreed  to  become  a  Roman  Cath- 
olic, and  publicly  recanted  at  St.  Denis.  By  the  year 
1598  all  France  was  peaceably  subject  to  him.  "  Henry 
was  censured  for  his  change  of  religion,  and  by  none 
more  earnestly  than  by  his  faithfid  friend  and  counsel- 
lor, Duplessis  ]\Iornay.  On  the  other  hand,  many  of 
the  Roman  Catholics  never  believed  his  conversion  to 
be  sincere.  But  the  truth  probably  was,  that  Henry, 
accustomed  from  his  infancy  'to  the  life  of  camps  and 
the  hurry  of  dissipation,  was  not  capable  of  serious  re- 
Ugious  meditation,  and  that  he  knew  as  little  of  the  re- 
ligion which  he  forsook  as  of  that  whieii  he  embraced. 
In  his  long  conference  at  Chartres  in  September,  1593, 
with  Duplessis  jMornaj%  which  took  place  after  his  abju- 
ration, he  told  his  friend  that  the  step  he  had  taken  was 
one  not  only  of  prudence,  but  of  absolute  necessitj'; 
that  his  affections  remained  the  same  towards  his  friends 
and  subjects  of  the  Reformed  communion;  and  he  ex- 
pressed a  ho)5e  that  he  should  one  day  be  able  to  bring 
about  a  union  between  the  two  religions,  which,  he  ol> 
served,  differed  less  in  essentials  than,  was  supposed. 
To  this  Duplessis  replied  that  no  such  union  could  ever 
be  effected  in  France  miless  the  pope's  power  was  first 
entirdv  abulishcd  (Meni.et  Correspondance  de  Duplessis 
Jformn/  <!,/./>/:■<  r.ii,  IbTljusqu'en  1623,  Paris,  1824-34)" 
{Elif//is/i  CiirlnpaiUd,  S.  v.). 

His  reign  was  a  very  successful  one,  but  we  are  con- 
cerned here  only  with  its  relations  to  the  Church.  On 
the  15th  of  April,  1598,  Henry  signed  the  Edict  of 
Nantes  (q.  v.)  to  secure  justice  to  his  Protestant  sub- 
jects, and  liberty  of  conscience.  During  Henr\''s  life 
no  public  persecution  of  Protestants  was  possible,  but 
the  ignorant  intolerance  of  the  rural  fmictionaries  and 
priests  often  frustrated  his  good  wishes  and  commands. 
On  the  14th  of  IMay,  1610,  he  was  assassinated  in  his 
carriage  by  one  RavaUlac,  supposed  to  have  been  a  tool 
of  the  Jesuits. 

Henry  VIII,  king  of  England,  was  bom  in  Green- 
wich June  28, 1491.  He  was  second  son  of  Henr}"^  VII 
and  queen  Elizabeth  (of  York).  His  elder  brother  Ar- 
thin,  prince  of  Wales,  dying  in  1502,  Henry  became  heir- 
apparent.  In  1503  a  dispensation  was  obtained  from 
Julius  II  (pope)  to  allow  Henry  to  marry  his  broth- 
er Arthur's  widow  (Catharine  of  Aragon)  —  a  match 
which  turned  out  sadly  enough.  Henry  came  to  the 
throne  April  22,  1509.  The  early  years  of  his  reign 
were  comparatively  uneventfid.  Wolsey  became  prime 
minister  about  1513,  and  governed,  for  about  fifteen  years, 
with  a  view  to  his  own  ambition  as  well  as  to  the  pas- 
sions of  his  master;  but,  on  the  whole,  England  pros- 
pered under  his  administration.  See  Wolsey.  Henry 
was  at  this  time  an  ardent  advocate  of  Roman  %news ; 
in  1521  he  published  his  A  dseriio  septem  Sacramentorum 
adversus  Martinum  Lutherum  (4to),  for  which  service 
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the  pope  conferred  on  him  the  title  of  Defensor  Fidei, 
which  tlie  sovereigns  of  England  still  retain.  (See,  for 
details  of  the  controversy  between  Henry  and  Luther, 
Waddington,  Ilistori/  of  t/ie  lieformatioii,  ch.  xxi.)  In 
a  fe\\'  years  Henry  began  to  grow  weary  of  his  queen, 
ilis  male  children  died,  and  he  fancied  that  Provi- 
dence punished  him  in  tliis  way  for  having  contracted 
an  unlawful  man'iage  with  his  brother's  widow.  The 
question  of  the  legitimacy  of  this  marriage  had  never 
been  fully  settled,  even  by  the  pope's  authorization. 
At  all  events,  it  was  easy  for  a  prince  of  Henry's  tem- 
perament to  believe  that  the  marriage  was  unlawfid, 
wlien  such  a  behef  was  necessary  to  the  gratification 
of  his  passions.  Moreover,  the  Spanish  queen  was  un- 
popidar  in  England.  Henry  had  recourse  to  an  expe- 
dient suggested  by  Cranmer,  "  namely,  to  consult  all 
the  universities  of  Europe  on  the  question  '  whether 
the  papal  dispensation  for  such  a  marriage  was  valid,' 
and  to  act  on  their  decision  without  further  appeal  to 
the  pope.  The  question  was  accordingly  put,  and  de- 
cided in  the  negative  by  the  universities  of  Oxford, 
Cambridge,  Paris,  Bologna,  Padua,  Orleans,  Anglers, 
Bourges,  ToiUouse,  etc.,  and  by  a  midtitude  of  theologi- 
ans and  canonists"  (Palmer,  Ch.  History,  p.  159).  Hen- 
ry had  clearly  made  up  his  mind  to  marrj'  Anne  Bolej^i 
as  soon  as  the  divorce  from  Catharine  could  be  accom- 
plished. "Anne  was  understood  to  be  favorably  dis- 
posed towards  those  new  views  on  the  subject  of  relig- 
ion and  ecclesiastical  affairs  which  had  been  agitating 
all  Europe  ever  since  Luther  had  begun  his  intrepid  ca- 
reer by  publicly  opposing  indulgences  at  Wittenberg  ten 
years  before.  Queen  Catharine,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
a  good  Catholic ;  and,  besides,  the  circumstances  in  which 
she  was  placed  made  it  her  interest  to  take  her  stand  by 
the  Church,  as,  on  the  other  hand,  her  adversaries  were 
driven  in  like  manner  by  their  interests  and  the  course 
of  events  into  dissent  and  opposition.  This  one  con- 
sideration sufficiently  explains  all  that  followed.  The 
friends  of  the  old  religion  generally  considered  Catha- 
rine's cause  as  their  own ;  the  Reformers  as  natmrally  ar- 
raj'ed  themselves  on  the  side  of  her  rival.  Henry  him- 
self again,  though  he  had  been  till  now  resolutely  op- 
posed to  the  new  opinions,  was  carried  over  by  his  pas- 
sion toward  the  same  side;  the  consequence  of  which 
was  the  loss  of  the  royal  favor  by  those  who  had  hith- 
erto monopolized  it,  and  its  transference  in  great  part  to 
other  men,  to  be  employed  by  them  in  the  promotion  of 
entirely  opposite  purposes  and  politics.  The  proceed- 
ings for  the  divorce  were  commenced  by  an  application 
to  the  court  of  Eome  in  August,  1527.  For  tAvo  years 
the  affair  lingered  on  through  a  succession  of  legal  pro- 
ceedings, but  without  any  decisive  result.  From  the 
autumn  of  1529  are  to  be  dated  both  the  fall  of  Wolsey 
and  the  rise  of  Cranmer.  See  Cranjieu,  Thomas.  The 
death  of  the  great  cardinal  took  place  on  the  29th  of 
November,  1530.  In  January  following  the  first  blow 
was  struck  at  the  Church  by  an  indictment  being 
brought  into  the  King's  Bench  against  all  the  clergy  of 
the  kingdom  for  supporting  Wolsej'  in  the  exercise  of 
his  legatine  powers  without  the  royal  license,  as  required 
by  the  old  statutes  of  pj-ovi'iors  and  premnnire ;  and  it 
was  m  an  act  passed  immediately  after  by  the  Convoca- 
tion of  the  province  of  Canterburj-.  for  granting  to  the 
king  a  sum  of  money  to  exempt  them  from  the  penal- 
ties of  their  conviction  on  this  indictment,  that  the  first 
movement  was  made  toward  a  revolt  against  the  see  of 
Rome,  by  the  titles  given  to  Henrj'  of '  the  one  protect- 
or of  the  English  Church,  its  only  an.d  supreme  lord,  and, 
as  far  as  might  be  by  the  law  of  Christ,  its  supreme 
head.'  Shortly  after,  the  convocation  declared  the  king's 
marriage  with  Catharine  to  be  contrar\^  to  the  law  of 
God.  The  same  year  Henry  went  the  length  of  openly 
countenancing  Protestantism  abroad  by  remitting  a  sub- 
sidy to  the  confederacy  of  the  elector  of  Brandenburg 
and  other  German  princes,  called  the  League  of  Smal- 
cald.  In  August,  1532,  Cranmer  was  appointed  to  the 
archbishopric  of  Canterbury.     In  the  beginning  of  the 


year  1.533  Henrj-  was  jirivately  married  to  Anno  Polej-n ; 
and  on  the  23d  of  May  following  archbisliop  Cranmer 
pronounced  the  former  marriage  with  Catharine  void. 
In  the  mean  time  the  Parliament  had  passed  an  act  for- 
bidding all  appeals  to  the  See  of  Kome.  Pope  Clcuieiit 
VII  met  this  by  annulling  the  sentence  of  Cranmer  in 
the  matter  of  the  marriage,  on  which  the  separation 
from  Kome  became  complete.  Acts  were  passed  by  the 
Parliament  the  next  year  declaring  that  the  clergy 
should  in  future  be  assembled  in  convocation  only  by 
the  king's  writ,  that  no  constitutions  enacted  by  them 
should  be  of  force  without  the  king's  assent,  and  that  no 
first-fruits,  or  Peter's  pence,  or  money  for  dispensations, 
shoidd  be  any  longer  paid  to  the  pope.  The  clergy  of 
the  province  of  York  themselves  in  convocation  declared 
that  the  pope  bad  no  more  power  in  England  than  any 
other  bishop.  A  new  and  most  efficient  supporter  of  the 
Reformation  now  also  becomes  conspicuous  on  the  scene, 
Thomas  Cromwell  (aftenvards  lord  Cromwell  and  earl 
of  Essex),  who  was  this  year  made  first  secretarj'  of 
state,  and  then  master  of  the  roUs.  See  Ckojiwei.l, 
TiioJiAs.  In  the  next  session,  the  Parliament,  wliich 
reassembled  in  the  end  of  this  same  year,  passed  acts 
declaring  the  king's  highness  to  be  supreme  head  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  to  have  authority  to  redress  all 
errors,  heresies,  and  almscs  in  tlie  Church;  and  order- 
ing first-fruits  and  tenths  of  all  spiritual  benefices  to  be 
paid  to  the  king.  After  this,  various  persons  were  exe- 
cuted for  refusing  to  acknowledge  the  king's  supremacy ; 
among  others,  two  illustrious  victims,  the  learned  Fish- 
er, bishop  eif  Rochester,  and  the  admirable  Sir  Thomas 
IMore.  See  Fisher,  John;  Moke,  TiioJiAS.  In  1535 
began  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  luider  the  zeal- 
ous superintenelence  of  Cromwell,  constituted  for  that 
purpose  visitor  general  of  these  establishments.  Lati- 
mer and  other  friends  of  Cranmer  and  the  Reformation 
were  now  also  promoted  to  bishoprics ;  so  that  not  only 
in  matters  of  discipline  and  polity,  but  even  of  doctrine, 
the  Church  might  be  said  to  have  separated  itself  from 
Rome.  One  of  the  last  acts  of  the  Parliament  under 
which  all  these  great  innovations  had  been  made  was  to 
petition  the  king  that  a  new  translation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures might  be  made  by  authority  and  set  up  in  church- 
es. It  was  dissolved  on  the  18th  of  July,  153(),  after 
having  sat  for  the  then  unprecedented  period  of  six 
years.  The  month  of  May  of  this  year  Avitnessed  the 
trial  and  execution  of  queen  Aime  —  in  less  than  six 
months  after  the  death  of  her  predecessor,  Catharine  of 
Aragon — and  the  marriage  of  the  brutal  king,  the  very 
next  morning,  to  Jane  Seymour,  the  new  beauty,  his 
passion  for  whom  must  be  regarded  as  the  true  motive 
that  had  impelled  him  to  the  deed  of  blood.  Queen 
Jane  dying  on  the  1-lth  of  October,  1537,  a  few  days  af- 
ter giving  birth  to  a  son,  was  succeeded  bj'  Anne,  sister 
of  the  duke  of  Cleves,  whom  Henry  married  m  January, 
1540,  and  put  away  in  six  months  after— the  subservient 
Parliament,  and  the  not  less  subservient  convocation  of 
the  clergy,  on  his  mere  request,  pronouncing  the  mar- 
riage to  be  null,  and  the  former  body  makmg  it  high 
treason  'by  word  or  deed  to  accept,  take,  judge,  or  be- 
lieve the  said  marriage  to  be  good.'  ]\Ieanwhile  the  ec- 
clesiastical changes  continued  to  proceed  at  as  rapid  a 
rate  as  ever.  In"l53G  Cromwell  was  constituted  a  sort 
of  lord  lieutenant  over  the  Church,  by  the  title  of  vicar 
general,  which  was  held  to  invest  him  with  all  the  king's 
authority  over  the  spirituality.  The  dissolution  of  the 
monasteries  in  this  and  the  following  year,  as  carried 
fonvard  mider  the  direction  of  this  energetic  mmister, 
produced  a  succession  of  popidar  insurrections  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  kingdom,  which  were  not  put  clo\\ii 
without  great  destruction  of  life,  both  in  the  field  and 
afterwards  by  the  executioner.  In  1538  all  incumbents 
were  ordered  to  set  up  m  their  churches  cojiies  of  the 
newly-published  English  translation  of  the  Bil)le,  and 
to  teach  the  people  the  Creed,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and 
the  Ten  Commandments,  in  English  ;  the  famous  image 
of  our  Lady  at  AValsingham,  and  other  similar  objects 
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of  the  popular  veneration,  were  also,  under  Cromwell's 
order,  removed  from  their  shrines  and  burnt"  (^Enr/lish 
Cyclopcedia,  s.  v.). 

But  Henry  never  abandoned  the  special  Romanist 
opinions  to  which  he  had  committed  himself  personally 
by  controversy.  "When,  in  1538,  the  princes  of  the 
League  of  Smalcald  ofPeretl  to  place  him  at  its  liead, 
and  even  to  alter,  if  possible,  the  Augsburg  Confession 
so  as  to  make  it  a  common  basis  of  union  for  all  the 
elements  of  opposition  to  Kome,  Henry  was  well  inclined 
to  obtain  the  political  advantages  of  the  position  tender- 
ed him,  but  hesitated  to  accept  it  until  all  doctrinal 
questions  should  be  settled.  The  three  points  on  whicli 
the  Germans  insisted  were  the  communion  in  both  ele- 
ments, the  worship  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  and  the  mar- 
riage of  the  clergy.  Henry  was  firm,  and  the  ambassa- 
dors of  the  League  spent  two  months  in  conferences 
with  the  Itnglish  bishops  and  doctors  without  result. 
On  their  departure  (Aug.  5,  1538)  they  addressed  him 
a  letter  arguing  the  subjects  in  debate — the  refusal  of 
the  cup,  private  masses,  and  sacerdotal  celibacy  —  to 
which  Henry  replied  at  some  length,  defending  his  po- 
sition ou  these  topics  with  no  little  skill  and  dexterity, 
and  refusing  his  assent  finally.  The  Keformers,  how- 
ever, did  not  yet  despair,  and  the  royal  preachers  even 
ventured  occasionally  to  debate  the  propriety  of  clerical 
marriage  freely  before  him  in  their  sermons,  but  in  vain. 
An  epistle  which  IMelancthon  addressed  him  in  April, 

1539,  arguing  the  same  cpiestions  again,  had  no  better 
effect.  Notwithstanding  any  seeming  hesitation,  Hen- 
ry's mind  was  fully  made  up,  and  the  consequences  of 
endeavoring  to  persuade  him  against  his  prejudices  soon 
became  apparent.  Confirmed  in  liis  opinions,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  enforce  them  upon  his  subjects  in  the  most 
arbitrary  manner;  'for,  though  on  all  other  points  he 
had  set  up  the  doctrines  of  the  Augsburg  Confession,' 
yet  on  these  he  had  committed  himself  as  a  controver- 
sialist, and  the  worst  passions  of  polemical  authorship — 
the  true  '  odium  theologicum' — acting  through  his  irre- 
sponsible disposition,  rendered  him  the  cruellest  of  pei- 
secutors.  But  a  few  weeks  after  receiving  the  letter  of 
Melancthon,  he  answered  it  in  his  own  savage  fasliiovi" 
(Lea,  Sacerdotal  Celibacy,  p.  481).  In  1539,  under  the 
ascendency  of  bishop  Gardner  (q.  v.),  the  "  Six  Articles" 
Avere  enacted,  in  favor  of  transubstantiation,  communion 
in  one  kind,  celibacy,  private  masses,  and  auricular  con- 
fession. See  Articles,  Six,  vol.  i,  p.  442.  Cromwell 
endeavored  to  mitigate  the  severity  of  the  government 
in  its  cruel  persecutions  of  all  who  would  not  accept 
these  articles,  and  lost  liis  own  head  for  his  temerity  in 

1540,  In  the  same  year  Henry  was  divorced  from  Anne 
of  Cleves  and  married  to  Catharine  Howard,  who,  in 

1541,  was  herself  repudiated  and  executed  for  adultery. 
He  then  married  his  sixth  wife,  Catharine  Parr,  who 
survived  him.  The  licentious  monarch  died  Jan.  28, 
1547. 

Much  has  been  made  by  Roman  Catholic  controvert- 
ists  of  the  bad  life  of  Henry  VIII  as  an  argument 
against  the  Reformation.  On  this  point  we  cite  I'al- 
mer,  as  follows:  "The  character  of  Henry  YIII,  or  of 
any  other  temporal  or  spiritual  promoters  of  reforma- 
tion in  the  Church,  affords  (even  if  it  were  not  exag- 
gerated) no  proof  that  the  Reformation  was  in  itself 
wrong.  Admitting,  then,  that  Henry  and  others  were 
justly  accused  of  crimes,  the  Reformation  which  they 
promoted  may  in  itself  have  been  a  just  and  necessary 
work ;  and  it  would  have  been  irrational  and  wrong  in 
the  Church  of  England  to  have  refused  aU  considera- 
tion of  subjects  proposed  to  her  examination  or  appro- 
bation by  the  royal  authority,  and  to  refuse  her  sanction 
to  reforms  in  themselves  laudaljle,  merely  because  the 
character  of  the  king  or  his  ministers  were  unsaintly, 
and  his  or  their  private  motives  suspected  to  be  wrong. 
Such  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  Church  would  have 
been  needlessly  offensive  to  temporal  riders,  while  it 
would  (in  the  supposed  case)  have  been  actually  injuri- 
ous to  the  cause  of  religion,  and  an  uncharitable  judg- 
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ment  of  private  motives.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
although  Henry  and  the  protector  Somerset  may  have 
been  secretly  influenced  by  avarice,  revenge,  or  other 
evil  passions,  they  have  never  made  them  public.  They 
avowed  as  their  reasons  for  supporting  reformation  the 
desire  of  removing  usuqiations,  establishing  the  ancient 
rights  of  the  Church  and  the  crown,  correcting  various 
abuses  prejudicial  to  true  reUgion,  and  therefore  the 
Church  could  not  refuse  to  take  into  consideration  the 
specific  object  of  reformation  proposed  by  them  to  her 
examination  or  sanction.  Nor  does  the  justification  of 
the  Church  of  England  in  any  degree  depend  on  the 
question  of  the  lawfuhiess  of  Henry's  marriage  witli 
Catharine  of  Aragon  or  with  Anne  Boleyn ;  such  mat- 
ters, as  Bossuet  observes,  "  are  often  regulated  by  more 
probabiUties,"  and  there  were  at  least  abundant  ])roba- 
bilities  that  the  marriage  with  Catharine  was  ludl  ab 
initio;  but  this  whole  question  only  affects  the  charac- 
ter of  Henry  VIII  and  of  those  immediately  engaged  in 
it ;  it  does  not  affect  the  reformation  of  the  Church  of 
England"  (Palmer,  On  the  Church,  part  ii,  chap.  i).  See 
ExciLANn,  Church  of. 

Henry,  Matthew,  a  celebrated  English  noncon- 
formist divine  and  commentator,  was  bom  at  the  farm- 
house of  Broad  Oak,  Flintshire,  the  dwelling  of  his  mater- 
nal grandfather,  Oct.  18, 1GG2.  His  parents  had  retired 
to  that  place  because  his  father,  Rev.  Philip  Henrj'  (q.  v.), 
had  been  ejected  from  his  parish  by  the  Act  of  Uniform- 
ity in  1602.  His  early  education  was  obtained  in  the 
school  of  jMr.  Doolittle  at  Islington.  In  1685  he  entered 
Gray's  Imi  as  a  student  of  law ;  but  his  religious  life  had 
been  settled  at  an  early  age,  and  his  bent  of  mind  was 
towards  the  ministry.  While  at  Gray's  Inn  he  devoted 
much  of  his  time  to  theological  studies.  In  1686  he  re- 
turned to  Braad  Oak,  and  soon  began  to  preach,  by  the 
invitation  of  his  friend,  ]Mr.  Illidge,  at  Nantwich.  The 
fame  of  his  discourses  having  spread,  he  was  invited  to 
Chester,  where  he  preached  in  the  house  of  a  ]Mr.  Hen- 
thorne,  a  sugar-baker,  to  a  small  audience  which  formed 
the  nucleus  of  his  future  congregation.  But  in  1687 
king  James  granted  license  to  dissenters  to  preach.  Mr. 
Henrj'  accepted  a  call  to  a  dissenting  congregation  in 
Chester,  where  he  remained  twenty-five  years.  During 
this  period  he  went  through  the  IBible  more  than  once 
in  expositors'  lectures.  \\\  1712  he  accepted  the  charge 
of  a  chapel  in  Hackney,  London.  "At  the  commence- 
ment of  his  ministry,  tiv:rcfore,  he  began  with  tlie  first 
chapter  of  Genesis  in  the  forenoon,  and  the  first  chapter 
of  :ilatthew  in  the  afternoon.  Thus  gradually  and 
steadily  grew  his  'Exposition'  of  the  Bible.  A  large 
portion  of  it  consists  of  his  public  lectiu-es,  while  many 
of  the  quaint  sayings  and  pithy  remarks  with  which  it 
abounds,  and  which  give  so  great  a  charm  of  raciness 
to  its  pages,  were  the  familiar  extempore  observations 
of  his  father  at  family  worship,  and  noted  down  by 
Matthew  in  his  boyhood."  He  suffered  much  from  the 
stone  in  his  later  years,  but  his  labors  continued  una- 
bated. It  was  his  habit  to  make  a  visit  to  Chester  once 
a  year.  In  1714  he  set  out  on  this  journey,  INIay  31. 
On  his  return  he  was  taken  ill  with  paralysis  at  Nant- 
wich, -where  he  said  to  his  friend, Mr.  Illidge,  ^'•You  hare 
been  used  to  take  notice  of  the  sayings  of  dying  men;  this 
is  mine :  that  a  life  spent  in  the  service  of  Cod,  and  com- 
munion with  him,  is  the  most  pleasant  life  that  any  one 
can  lice  in  this  worlds  He  died  June  22,  1714.  i\Ir. 
Henry  was  a  faithful  pastor,  a  discriminating  jjreachor, 
and  a  laborious,  versatile,  and  original  author.  "Al- 
though his  publications  furnish  much  less  to  afford  grat- 
ification, in  a  literary  point  of  view,  than  do  the  works 
of  many  who  are  justly  designated  'fine  writers,'  ihey 
possess  a  vigor  which,  without  the  least  endeavor  to  at- 
tract, awakens  and  sustains  the  attention  in  an  uncom- 
mon degree.  In  a  single  sentence  he  often  pours  upon 
Scripture  a  flood  of  light ;  and  the  palpableness  he  gives 
to  the  wonders  contained  in  God's  law  occasions  excite- 
ment not  imlike  that  which  is  produced  by  looking 
through  a  microscope.     The  feelings,  too,  which  his 
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subject  had  called  forth  in  himself  he  communicates  ad- 
mirably to  others.  In  his  whole  manner — the  same  at 
nine  years  old  as  at  fifty — there  is  a  freshness  and  vi- 
vacity which  instantly  put  the  spirits  into  free  and  agile 
motion — an  effect  somewhat  similar  to  that  play  of  in- 
tellectual sprightliness  which  some  minds  (obviously  the 
greatest  only)  have  the  indescribable  faculty  of  creating. 
But  the  crowning  excellency  remains ;  nothing  is  intro- 
duced in  the  shape  of  counteraction.  There  are  no 
speeches  which  make  his  sincerity  questionable;  no  ab- 
surdities to  force  suspicion  as  to  accuracy  in  theological 
knowledge,  or  inattention  to  the  analogy  of  faith ;  no 
staggering,  and  untoward,  and  unmanageable  inconsist- 
encies ;  nothing  by  which  '  the  most  sacred  cause  can 
be  injured;'  or  the  highest  interests  of  men  placed  in 
jeopardy ;  or  which  can  render  it  imperative,  exactly  in 
proportion  as  the  understanding  is  influenced,  to  repress 
or  extinguisli  the  sentiments,  'in  order  to  listen  with 
complacency  to  the  Lord  Jesus  and  his  apostles' "  (Fos- 
ter, J'Jssnjjs,  p.  440).  His  most  important  work  is  An 
ExjMsitum  of  the  Old  and  Xeiv  Testament  (many  edi- 
tions; best,  London,  1849,  6  vols.  4to ;  New  York,  6  vols, 
imp.  8vo).  It  was  completed  by  Henry  up  to  Acts ;  the 
rest  was  framed  on  his  MSS.  by  a  number  of  ministers. 
It  is  a  popular  rather  than  a  scientific  commentary, 
abounding  in  practical  wisdom ;  and  it  has  been  more 
widely  circulated  than  any  M'ork  of  the  kind,  except, 
perhaps,  Clarke's  Commentary.  He  also  published  a 
Life  of  P/iilip  Ilenrij,  and  a  number  of  sermons  and 
practical  writings,  wliich  may  be  found  in  his  Miscella- 
neous Works,  edited  by  J.  B.Williams  (Lond.  1830,  imp. 
8vo;  N.  Y.  1850,  2  vols.  8vo).  See  Williams,  Life  and 
Writings  of  M.  Henri/  (prefixed  to  his  Miscel.  Works)  \ 
Tong,  Life  of  M.  Henrij  (1716,  8vo;  also  reprinted  with 
the  Exposition');  AWibonc,  Diet  iornm/  of  A  ut  ho  rs,  1,824: ; 
Literftry  and  Theolofical  Review,  i,  281 ;  Kitto's  Journal 
of  Sacred  Lit.  ii,  222 ;  Buguc  and  Bennett,  History  oj 
the  Dissenters,  i,  493. 

Henry,  Paul  Emile,  a  Protestant  writer,  was  born 
at  Potsdam  jMarch  22,  1792.  He  was  of  French  ex- 
traction, and  studied  at  the  French  College  in  Berlin. 
He  afterwards  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  Hebrew. 
He  was  consecrated  minister  at  Neufchatel  in  1813,  vis- 
ited Paris  in  1814,  during  the  occupation  of  the  city  by 
the  Allies.  Having  returned  to  Berlin,  he  was  appoint- 
ed catecliist  of  the  Orphan  Asylum,  pastor  of  the  church 
of  Frederickstadt  in  1820,  and  director  of  the  French 
Seminary.  He  died  at  Berlin  Nov.  24, 1853.  He  wrote 
Das  Leben  Johann  Ccdvin's  (Berlin,  1844 ;  Hamb.  1835- 
44,  3  vols.  8vo;  184G,8vo;  tmnsl.hy  Htehhin'j;,  Life  and 
rimes  (fCalrin,  Lond.  1849,  2  vols.  8vo).  He  publish- 
ed also  a  (ierman  translation  of  the  Confession  of  Faith 
of  the  French  Reformed  Church  (Berlin,  1845).  He  in- 
tended publishing  a  collection  of  Calvin's  letters  as  a 
continuation  of  the  Life  of  that  reformer,  but  died  be- 
fore it  was  completed.  See  Haag,  La  France  Protes- 
tante  ;  Hoefer,  Xouv.  Biog.  GenercUe,  xxiv,  225. 

Henry,  Philip,  an  English  dissenting  divine,  was 
born  Aug.  24,  1631,  at  the  palace  of  Whitehall,  where 
his  father  was  page  to  James,  duke  of  York.  He  was 
educated  at  Westminster  School,  and  at  Clirist  Church, 
Oxford,  where  he  obtained  a  studentship  in  1648.  He 
was  ordained  as  a  Presbyterian  minister  in  1657,  and 
settled  at  Worthenbury,  Flintshire.  He  married  Miss 
i\Iathe\vs,  a  lady  of  fortune,  and  became  possessed  of 
the  estate  of  Broad  Oak,  Shropshire.  He  was  driven 
out  of  his  church  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity  in  1662. 
"  Our  sins,"  he  said,  "  have  made  Bartholomew-day,  in 
the  year  16G2,  the  saddest  day  for  England  since  the 
death  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  but  even  this  for  good." 
By  the  Conventicle  and  Five-mile  acts  he  was  driven 
from  his  house,  and  compelled  to  seek  safety  in  conceal- 
ment. In  1687,  when  king  James  proclaimed  liberty 
of  conscience,  Mr.  Henry  immediately  fitted  up  part  of 
his  own  house  for  worship.  His  labors  were  not  con- 
fined to  Broad  Oak,  but  it  was  his  habit  to  preach  daily 
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at  different  places  in  the  neighborhood.  But  his  labors 
hastened  his  rest;  for,  when  writing  to  a  friend  who 
anxiously  inquired  after  his  health,  he  says,  "  I  am  al- 
ways habituall}^  wean,-,  and  expect  no  other  till  I  lie 
down  in  the  bed  of  spices."  He  died  June  24,  IG'.Ki,  ex- 
claiming, '"O  death,  where  is  thy  sting  V"  An  account 
of  his  Life  and  Death  was  written  by  his  son  Matthew, 
and  has  often  been  reprinted  (see  Henry,  Miscellaneous 
Works,  vol.  i ;  N.  York,  Carters,  1855,  2'  vols.  8\-o).  A 
volume  of  his  Sermo7is,  with  notes  by  Williams,  was 
first  published  in  1816  (London,  8vo),  and  has  siaice  been 
reprinted  in  the  Miscellaneous  Works  of  Sir.  Henry, 
above  cited.  See  Life  by  Matt.  Henrj- ;  Jones,  Christian 
Biography ;  Bogue  and  liann^tt.  History  (f  the  Disstnt- 
ers,  I,  433. 

Henry,  Thomas  Charlton,  a  Presbyterian  min- 
ister, was  born  ill  I'liiladcliihia  Sept.  22, 1790,  and  was 
educated  at  ^liddleliury  t'ollcge, Yt., where  he  gradua- 
ted in  1814.  Alter  studying  theologj'  at  Princeton,  he 
was  ordained  in  1816;  became  pastor  of  a  Presbyterian 
chiu-ch  in  Columbia,  S.  C,  1818 ;  and  removed  to  the 
Second  Church,  Charleston,  in  1824.  In  1826  his  health 
failed,  and  he  spent  several  months  travelling  in  Eu- 
rope. He  died  in  Charleston  of  yellow  fever,  Oct.  5, 
1827.  He  published  A  Plea  for  tile  West  (1824)  :~An 
Inquiry  into  the  Consistency  of  Popular  Amusements  with 
Christianity  (Charleston,  1825,  r2mo) : — Etchings  from 
the  Religious  World  (Charleston,  1828, 8vo)  : — Letters  to 
an  Anxious  Liquirer  (1828,  12mo;  also  London,  1829, 
with  a  memoir  of  the  author). — AWihone,  Dictionary  of 
A  uthors,  i,  826 ;  Sprague,  A  nnals,  iv,  538. 

Henschenius,  Godfrev,  a  Dutch  Jesuit  and  ec- 
clesiastical historian,  was  born  at  Venrai,  Flanders,  Jan. 
21,  1601.  In  1635  he  was  appointed  assistant  to  Bol- 
landus  in  compiling  the  Acta  Sanctorum  (q.  v.).  After 
the  death  of  Bollandus  in  1665,  when  only  five  vohmies 
fif  that  work  had  made  their  appearance,  father  Daniel 
Pai;.4jroch  was  associated  with  Henschenius  in  the  task 
of  com]jletiiig  it.  Henschenius  contmued  the  ^vork  un- 
til his  death  in  1681.— Alegambe,  Script.  Soc.  Jesu,  s.  v. ; 
Hoefer,  Kour.  Biog.  Venirale,  xxiv,  231. 

Henshavr,  John  K.,  D.D,  a  bishop  of  the  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  Cluu-ch,  was  born  in  Middletown,  Conn., 
June  13,  1792,  and  jjassed  A.B.  in  Middlebiu-y  College 
in  1808.  He  was  bred  a  Congregationalist,  but,  under 
the  influence  of  Kev.  Dr.  Kewley,  then  of  Jliddletown, 
he  became  religious,  and  entered  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church.  Bishop  Grisv.old  appointed  him  a  lay 
reader,  and  by  his  zealous  labors  several  congregations 
were  established  in  different  parts  of  Vermont.  On  his 
twenty-first  birthday  he  was  ordained  deacon,  and  soon 
after  he  was  called"  to  St.  Ann's  Church,  Brooklyn,  N. 
Y.,  where,  on  his  twenty-fourth  birth-day  (June  13, 
1816),  he  was  ordained  priest.  In  1817  he  was  called  to 
St.  Peter's,  Baltimore,  where  he  served  as  pastor  ^\'ith 
uninterrupted  success  for  twenty-six  years.  In  1830 
the  degree  of  D.D.  was  conferred  upon  him  by  INIiddle- 
biuy  College.  In  1843  he  was  elected  bishop  of  Rhode 
Island,  and  made  rector  of  Grace  Chiu-ch,  Providence. 
He  was  alike  energetic  and  successful  in  his  parish  and 
in  his  diocese,  and  during  his  administration  the  Church 
grew  not  only  in  numbers,  but  in  power.  In  1852  he 
was  called  to  "perform  episcopal  functions  in  the  diocese 
of  Maryland  during  bishop  Whittingham's  absence :  and 
on  the"  19th  of  July,  1852,  he  died  of  apoplexy,  near 
Frederick,  IMaryland.  Bishop  Henshaw  was  a  man  of 
clear,  sound,  and  vigorous  intellect:  he  was  trained  to 
patient  labor,  and  his  moral  power  was  very  great  in- 
deed. These  qualities  fitted  him  eminently  for  hia 
work,  and  both  within  and  without  the  Church  he  was 
recognised  as  in  every  way  worthy  to  exercise  the  high 
funcdons  of  a  Christian  bishop.  He  published  several 
Sermons,  Charges,  and  Discourses:— An  Oration  deliver- 
ed before  the  Associated  Alumni  of  Middlebury  College 
(1827) :— A  volume  of  Hymns  (1832)  -.—The  Usefulness 
of  Sunday  Schools  .-—Heiishaw's  Sheridan  (1834)  ■.—The' 
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ohg;ifor  the  People  of  Baltimore  (1840,  8vo)  :— Memoir 
of  khjht  Rev,  Richard  Charming  Moore,  D.D.  (18-12)  :— 
An  Inquiry  concerning  the  Second  Advent  (1842).  feee 
Sprague,  Annals,  v,  545;  Church  Review,  v,  397. 

He'pha  (Heb.  Cheyphah',  nS'^tl,  in  the  Talmud, 
Schwarz,  Palest,  p.  197;  mentioned  by  several  ancient 
writers  [Reland,  Palcest.  p.  G99]  as  lying  on  the  Phceni- 
cian  coast  of  Palestine ;  tlie  Sycaminos  of  the  Onomast., 
the  Jerusalem  Itin.,  and  Josepiuis  [A  nf.  xiii,  12, 3]),  the 
modern  Haifa,  a  place  of  considerable  trade  at  the  foot 
of  Carmel,  on  the  bay  of  Acre  (Robinson,  Researches,  iii, 
194),  with  the  ruins  of  Sycammos  1^  mile  north-west  of 
the  present  town  (Van  de  Velde,  Memoir,  p.  320). 

He'pher  (Heb.  Che'jyher,  ISH,  a  well,  or  shame; 
Sept.  '0(/)f p  or  "0(pip,  "Ecpep  and  'Atpsp,  but  'BcpaX  in  1 
Chron.  i,  0),  tlie  name  of  a  city  and  of  three  men.  See 
also  Gath-iiephek. 

1.  A  royal  city  of  the  Canaanites  captured  by  Joshua 
(Josh,  xii,  17) ;  probably  the  same  district  as  "  the  land 
of  Hepher,"  in  the  vicinity  of  Sochoh  and  Aruboth,  as- 
signed to  Ben-Hesed,  one  of  Solomon's  table-purveyors 
(1  Kings  iv,  10).  The  locality  thus  indicated  would 
seem  to  be  in  the  vicinity  of  Uni-Burj,  south  of  Suwei- 
cheh. 

2.  The  youngest  son  of  Gilead,  and  great-grandson 
of  ]\Iauasseh  (Numb,  xxvi,  32).  He  was  the  father  of 
Zelophehad  (Numb,  xxvii,  1 ;  Josh,  xvii,  2,  3),  and  his 
descendants  are  called  Hepherites  (Numb,  xxvi,  32). 
B.C.  ante  1618. 

3.  The  second  son  of  Ashur  (a  descendant  of  Judah) 
bv  one  of  his  wives,  Naarah  (1  Chron.  iv,  6).  B.C.  cir. 
1612. 

4.  A  IMecherathite,  one  of  David's  heroes,  according 
to  1  Chron.  xi,  36 ;  but  the  text  is  apparently  corrupt, 
so  that  this  name  is  either  an  interpolation,  or  identical 
with  the  Eliphalet  of  2  Sam.  xxiii,  34.     See  Ur. 

He'pherite  (Ileb.  Chepkri\  ''"iSn,  Sept.  Otptpi),  a 
descendant  of  Hepiier  2  (Numb,  xxvi,  32). 

Heph'zi-bah  (Heb.  Chephtsi-bdh',  rra-i^rBn,  my 
delight  is  in  her),  a  (fom.)  real  and  also  symbolical  name. 

i.  (Sept.  'Ei^ifiu,\\Ag.  Haphsiba.)  The  mother  of 
king  Manasseh,  and  consequently  queen  dowager  of 
king  Hezekiah  (2  Kings  xxi,  1).  Notwithstanding  the 
piety  of  her  husband,  and  her  own  amiable  name,  her 
irreligion  may  be  inferred  from  the  character  of  her  son. 
B.C.  709-696. 

2.  (Sept.  BsXjjjun  ln6v,Y\\\g.Voluntas  mea  in  ea.)  A 
figurative  title  ascribed  to  Zion  in  token  of  Jehovah's 
favor  (in  the  return  from  tlie  Captivity,  and  especially 
in  the  Jlessiah's  advent),  in  contrast  with  her  predicted 
desolation  (Tsa.  Ixii,  4). 

Heraclas,  Saint,  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  was  a 
brother  of  Plutarch,  who  was  martjTed  about  A.D.  204, 
under  Septimius  Severus.  They  had  both  been  lieathen, 
but  were  converted  by  Origen,  who  Avas  then  teaching 
at  Alexandria.  After  escaping  from  the  persecution  to 
which  his  brother  fell  victim,  Heraclas  became  an  as- 
cetic, but  still  continued  to  study  Greek  philosophy  un- 
der Ammonius  Saccas.  He  was  next  associated  with 
Origen  as  a  catcchist,  and  when  the  latter  was  com- 
pelled to  leave  Egypt  on  accomit  of  his  difficulty  Avith 
Demetrius  of  Alexandria,  Heraclas  remained  alone  in 
charge  of  the  theological  school  of  that  city.  He  re- 
tained this  position  luitil  he  became  himself  patriarch. 
He  died  in  246.  The  Roman  martjTology  commemo- 
rates him  on  the  14th  of  July.  See  Eusebius,  Hist.  Ec- 
cles.  vi,  15 ;  Tillemont,  Memoires  Eccles.  vol.  iii ;  Baillet, 
Vies  des  Saints,  July  14th. 

Heracleon.     See  Heraci-eonites. 

Heracleonites,  a  Gnostic  sect  of  the  2d  centiu-y, 
so  named  from  Heracleon  (a  disciple  of  Valentinus),  who 
was  <U;;tinguished  for  his  scientitic  bent  of  mind.  "He 
^^Tote  a  commentary  on  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  consider- 
able fragments  of  which  have  been  preserved  by  Origen ; 


perhaps  also  a  commentary  on  the  Gospel  according  to 
Luke.  Of  the  latter,  a  single  fragment  only,  the  expo- 
sition of  Luke  xii,  8,  has  been  preserved  by  Clement  of 
Alexandria  {Strom,  iv,  503).  It  may  easily  be  conceived 
that  the  spiritual  depth  and  fulness  of  John  must  have 
been  pre-eminently  attractive  to  the  Gnostics.  To  the 
exposition  of  this  gospel  Heracleon  brought  a  profound 
religious  sense,  which  penetrated  to  the  inward  mean- 
ing, together  with  an  understanding  invariably  clear 
when  not  led  astray  by  theosophic  speculation.  But 
what  he  chiefly  lacked  was  a  faculty  to  appreciate  the 
simplicity  of  John,  and  earnest  application  to  those  nec- 
essary means  for  evolving  the  spirit  out  of  the  letter, 
the  deficiency  in  which  among  the  Gnostics  generally 
has  already  been  made  a  subject  of  remark.  Heracleon 
honestly  intended,  indeed,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  to  derive . 
his  theology  from  John.  But  he  was  entirely  warped 
by  his  system ;  and  with  all  his  habits  of  thouglit  and 
contemplation,  so  entangled  in  its  mesh-work  that  he 
could  not  move  out  of  it  with  freedom,  but,  spite  of  him- 
self, implied  its  views  and  its  ideas  in  the  Scriptures, 
wliich  he  regarded  as  the  fountain  of  divine  wisdom" 
(Neander).  His  fragments  are  gathered  in  Grabe,  Sjn- 
cilegium,  ii,  83.  See  Neander,  Ch.  History,  i,  434;  Mos- 
heim,  Comm.  i,  472 ;  Lardner,  Works,  ii,  256 ;  and  the  ar- 
ticle (JXOSTICS. 

Heracles.     See  Hercules. 

Heraclitus  ('HpnKXetroc),  a  philosopher  ofEphe- 
sus,  flourished  about  B.  C.  500.  He  belonged  to  the  Ioni- 
an school.  "  He  was  a  profound  thinker,  of  an  inquisi- 
tive spirit,  and  the  founder  of  a  sect  called  after  him, 
which  had  considerable  reputation  and  influence.  His 
humor  was  melancholy  and  sarcastic,  which  he  indulged 
at  the  expense  of  the  democracy  established  in  his  na- 
tive town,  and  with  which  he  was  disgusted.  The 
knowledge  he  had  acquired  of  the  systems  of  preceding 
philosophers  (vying  with  one  another  in  boldness),  of 
Thales,  Pytliagoras,  and  Xenophanes,  created  in  him  a 
habit  of  scepticism  of  which  he  afterwards  cured  him- 
self. The  residt  of  his  meditations  was  committed  to  a 
volume  (Htpi  ^vmwc),  the  obscurity  of  which  procured 
for  him  the  appellation  of  (TKortivvc.  He  also  made  it 
his  object  to  discover  an  elemental  principle ;  but  either 
because  his  views  were  different,  or  from  a  desire  to  op- 
pose himself  to  the  Eleatw,  he  assumed  it  to  be  f?-e,  be- 
cause the  most  sul)tle  and  active  of  the  elements"  (Ten- 
nemann.  Manned  History  of  Philosophy,  §  102). 

"  According  to  Heraclitus,  the  end  of  wisdom  is  to 
discover  the  ground  and  principle  of  all  things.  This 
principle,  which  is  an  eternal,  ever-living  unity,  and  per- 
vades and  is  in  all  phenomena,  he  caHedfi-e.  By  this 
term  Heraclitus  understood,  not  the  elemental  fire  or 
flame,  which  he  held  to  be  the  excess  of  fire,  but  a  warm 
and  dry  vapor;  M'hich  therefore,  as  air,  is  not  distinct 
from  the  soul  or  vital  energy,  and  which,  as  guiding 
and  directing  the  mundane  development,  is  endued  with 
wisdom  and  intelligence.  This  supreme  and  perfect 
force  of  life  is  obviously  without  limit  to  its  activity ; 
consequently,  nothing  that  it  forms  can  remain  fixed ; 
all  is  constantly  in  a  process  of  formation.  This  he  has 
thus  figuratively  expressed :  '  No  one  has  ever  been 
twice  on  the  same  stream.'  Nay,  the  passenger  him- 
self is  without  identity :  '  On  the  same  stream  we  do 
and  we  do  not  embark ;  for  we  are  and  we  are  not.'  The 
vitality  of  the  rational  fire  has  in  it  a  tendencj^  to  con- 
traries, whereby  it  is  made  to  pass  from  gratification  to 
want,  and  from  want  to  gratification,  and  in  fixed  peri- 
ods it  alternates  between  a  swifter  and  a  slower  flux. 
Now  these  opposite  tendencies  meet  together  in  deter- 
minate order,  and  by  the  inequality  or  equality  of  the 
forces  occasion  the  phenomena  of  life  and  death.  The 
quietude  of  death,  however,  is  a  mere  semblance  which 
exists  only  for  the  senses  of  man.  For  man  in  his  foUy 
forms  a  truth  of  his  own,  whereas  it  is  only  the  univer- 
sal reason  that  is  really  cognizant  of  the  truth.  Lastly, 
the  rational  principle  which  governs  the  whole  moral 
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and  physical  world  is  also  the  law  of  the  individual ;  1 
whatever,  tlierefore,  is,  is  the  wisest  and  the  best ;  and  I 
'  it  is  not  for  man's  welfare  that  his  wishes  should  be 
fulfilled ;  sickness  makes  health  pleasant,  as  hmiger  does 
gratification,  and  labor  rest.'  The  physical  doctrines  of 
Heraclitus  formed  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  ec- 
lectical  system  of  the  later  Stoics,  and  in  times  still  more 
recent  there  is  much  in  the  theories  of  Schelling  and 
Hegel  that  presents  a  striking  though  general  resem- 
blance thereto."  Hegel  declared  that  the  doctrine  of 
Heraclitus,  that  all  things  are  "  perpetual  flux  and  re- 
flux," was  an  anticipation  of  his  own  dogma,  "  Being  is 
the  same  with  non-being."  "  The  fragments  of  Herac- 
litus have  been  collected  from  Plutarch,  Stob;eus,  Cle- 
mens of  Alexandria,  and  Sextus  Empiricus,  and  explain- 
ed by  Schleiermacher  in  Wolf  and  Buttmann's  Museum 
dc7-  Altherthumswissenschaft,  vol.  i"  {Enylhh  CydojKe- 
diu).  Professor  Bernays,  of  Bonn,  gathered  from  Hip- 
pocrates a  series  of  quotations  from  Heraclitus,  and  pub- 
lished them  under  the  title  lleraclilea  (1848).  The 
Kpifths  which  bear  the  name  of  Heraclitus  are  spuri- 
ous; they  are  given,  with  valuable  notes  and  disserta- 
tions, in  Die  lleracUtkchen  Briefe,  ein  Eeitrcifj  z.  philos. 
u.  relir/.  Lit.  (Berl.  18(j9).  See  Smith,  Did.  of  Class.  Dior/, 
and  j/ijtkol.  s.  v. ;  Lewes,  J/ist.  of  PJiilos.  18G7,  i,  Go  sq. ; 
Lassalle,  Die  I'hilosophie  d.  Ilerakleitos  (Berlin,  1858). 

Heraclius.     See  Monotiielite. 

Herald  only  occiurs  in  Dan.  iii,  4 ;  the  term  there  used 
(tTl2,  Ixiruz)  is  connected  etymologically  (Gesenius, 
Tlipsanr.  p.  712)  with  the  Greek  Knpvuaii}  and  (cpo^w, 
and  with  our  "  cry."  There  is  an  evident  allusion  to  the 
oflice  of  the  herald  in  the  expressions  KrjpiKjcno,  Ki'ipv'i, 
and  Ktjpvyf-ia,  which  are  frequent  in  the  N.T.,and  which 
are  but  inadequately  rendered  by  "  preach,"  etc.  The 
term  "  herald"  might  be  substituted  in  1  Tim.  ii,  7 :  2 
Tim.  i,  11 ;  2  Pet.  ii,  5,  as  there  is  evidently  in  these 
passages  an  allusion  to  the  Grecian  games  (q.  v.). 

Herb  is  the  rendering  of  the  following  terms  in  the 
Auth.Yers.  of  the  Bible  :  usually  3b^',  e'seh,  any  green 
pkmt  or  herbage  collectively,  often  rendered  "grass;" 
applied  generally  to  annual  plants  without  woody  stems, 
growing  in  the  fiekls  (Gen.  ii,  5 ;  iii,  18  ;  Exod.  ix,  22 ; 
X,  12,15)  and  on  mountains  (Isa.  xlii,  15 ;  Prov.  xxvii, 
25),  growing  up  and  setting  seed  (Gen.  i,  11, 12,  29),  and 
serving  as  food  for  man  (Gen.  i,  30  ;  iii,  18 ;  Psa.  civ,  14) 
and  for  beast  (Deut.  xi,  15;  Psa.  cvi,  20;  Jer.  xiv,  G; 
Dan.  iv,  15,  23,32, 33;  v,  21);  comprehending,  therefore, 
vegetables,  greens,  and  sometimes  all  green  herbage  (Amos 
vii,  1,  2).  Men  are  said  to  "  flourish  as  a  gi-een  herb"' 
.  (Psa.  Ixxii,  16 ;  xcii,  7 ;  Job  v,  25) ;  also  to  v-ither  (Psa. 
cii,4, 11).  Hence,  too,  those  seized  with  fear  and  tium- 
ing  pale  (Gr.  x^ixypoi)  are  compared  to  the  herb  of  the 
field  which  grows  yellow  and  withers  (2  Kings  xix,  26 ; 
Isa.  xxxvii,  27).  P'^^»  yarak',  properly  signifies  green, 
and  is  applied  to  any  green  thing,  verdure,  foliage  of 
fields  and  trees  (2  Kings  xix,  26 ;  Isa.  xxxvii,  27 ;  xv, 
6 ,  Exod.  x,  15 ;  Numb,  xxii,  4 ;  Psa.  xxxvii,  2 ;  Gen.  i, 
30 ;  ix,  3) ;  specially  a  jAant,  herb  (Deut.  xi,  10 ;  1  Kings 
xxi,  2):  a  j^rtion  of  herbs,  vegetables  (Prov.  xv,  17). 
S'jn,  de'she,  and  T^^H,  chatsir',  properly  designate 
grass,  the  first  when  young  and  tender,  the  latter  when 
grown  and  fit  for  mowing.     See  Botany. 

-lix,  or  (Ut.  light),  in  the  fem.  iTnix,  orah',  plural 
trmx,  ordth',  "occurs  in  two  passages  of  Scripture, 
where  it  is  translated  herb  in  the  Auth.Yers. :  it  is  gen- 
erally supposed  to  indicate  such  plants  as  are  employed 
for  food.  The  most  ancient  translators  seem,  however, 
to  have  been  at  a  loss  for  its  meaning.  Thus  the  Sept. 
in  one  passage  (2  Kings  iv,  39)  has  only  the  Heb.  word 
in  Greek  characters,  aniwB,  and  in  the  other  (Isa.  xxvi, 
19)  (aju«,  healing.  The  Vulg.,  and  the  Chaldee  and 
Sj-riac  versions,  translate  oi-oth  in  the  latter  passage  by 
light,  \\\  consequence  of  confounding  one  Heb.  word  with 
another,  according  to  Celsius  {flierobot.  i.  459").  Eosen- 
m  tiller  says  that  oroth  occiurs  in  its  original  and  generic 


signification  in  Isa.  xxvi,  19,  viz.  gi-een  herbs.  The  fu- 
ture restoration  of  the  Hebrew  people  is  there  announced 
under  the  type  and  figure  of  a  revival  of  the  dead. 
'  Tlig  dew  is  a  deto  of  green  he?'bs,'  says  the  prophet,  i.  e. 
as  by  the  dew  green  herbs  are  revived,  so  shalt  tliou, 
being  revived  by  God's  strengthening  power,  flourish 
again.  The  other  passage,  however,  appears  an  obscure 
one  with  respect  to  the  meannig  of  07-oth.  Celsius  has, 
with  his  usual  learning,  shown  that  mallows  were  much' 
employed  as  food  in  ancient  times.  Of  this  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  but  there  is  no  proof  adduced  that  oroth 
means  mallows;  there  are  many  other  plants  which 
were  and  still  are  employed  as  articles  of  diet  in  the 
East,  as  purslane,  goosefoot,  chenpodiums,  lettuce,  en- 
dive, etc.  But  07-oth  should  be  considered  in  conjunc- 
tion with  pahjoth ;  for  we  find  in  2  Kings  iv,  39,  that 
when  Elisha  came  again  to  Gilgal,  and  there  was  a 
dearth  in  the  land,  he  said  unto  his  servant, '  Set  on  the 
great  pot,  and  seethe  pottage  for  the  sons  of  the  proph- 
ets; and  one  went  out  into  the  field  to  gather  herbs 
(oroth),  and  found  a  wild  vine,  and  gathered  thereof 
icild  gourds  (paki/oth)  his  lap  fidl,  and  came  and  shred 
them  into  the  pot  of  pottage,  for  they  knew  them  not.' 
As  pakgoth  is  universally  acknowledged  to  be  the  fruit 
of  one  of  the  goiu-d  tribe,  so  it  is  not  unreasonable  to 
conclude  that  oroth  also  was  the  fruit  of  some  plant,  for 
which  the  pahjoth  had  been  mistaken.  This  may  be 
admitted,  as  nothing  better  than  conjecture  has  been 
adduced  in  support  of  other  interpretations,  and  as  there 
are  fruits,  such  as  that  of  the  egg-plant,  which  are  used 
as  articles  of  diet,  and  for  which  the  fruit  of  the  pahjoth, 
or  wild  gourd,  might  have  been  mistaken  by  an  igno- 
rant person"  (Kitto).  But  perhaps,  as  this  -was  a  time 
of  great  famine,  the  servant  went  out  to  gather  any 
green  vegetable  likely  to  contribute  towards  the  savori- 
ness  and  nutritiousness  of  the  broth,  and  his  mistake 
may  have  arisen  not  so  much  from  any  resemblance  be- 
tween the  pakyoth  and  any  particular  kind  of  oroth  of 
which  he  was  in  quest,  but  rather  from  indiscriminately 
seizing  whatever  vegetable  he  met  with,  witliout  knoAV- 
ing  its  noxious  properties.  Thus  we  may  regard  oroth 
in  both  passages  as  a  general  designation  of  esculent 
plants,  in  this  case  wild  ones.     See  Goukd. 

The  "bitter  herbs"  (ai"!"!^,  merorim')  with  which 
the  Israelites  were  commanded  to  eat  the  Passover 
bread  (Exod.  ii,  8;  Numb,  ix,  11 :  the  same  Heb.  word 
occurs  also  in  Lam.  iii,  15,  "  He  hath  filled  me  with  bit- 
terness, he  hath  made  me  drunken  with  wormwood") 
doubtless  in  general  "  included  the  various  edible  kinds 
of  bitter  plants,  whether  cultivated  or  wild,  which  the 
Israelites  could  with  facility  obtain  in  suflicient  abun- 
dance to  supply  their  number  either  in  Egj-pt.  where 
the  first  Passover  was  eaten,  or  in  the  deserts  of  the  pe- 
ninsida  of  Sinai,  or  in  Palestine.  The  Mishna  {Pesa- 
chim.  c.  2,  §  G)  enumerates  five  kinds  of  bitter  herbs — 
chazereth,  hdshin,  thamcah,  charchabina,  and  maror — 
which  it  was  lawful  to  eat  either  green  or  dried.  There 
is  great  difficulty  in  identifying  the  plants  which  these 
words  respectively  denote,  but  the  reader  may  see  the 
subject  discussed  "by  Bochart  (Ilieroz.  i,  691,  ed.  Eosen- 
mliUer)  and  by  Carpzovius  (Apparut.  Hist.  Crit.  p.  402). 
According  to  "the  testimony  of  Forskal,  in  Niebuhr's 
Preface  to  the  Description  de  VArabie  (p.  xliv),  the 
modern  Jews  of  Arabia  and  Eg^-pt  eat  lettuce,  or,  if  this 
is  not  at  hand,  bugloss,  with  the  Paschal  lamb.  The 
Greek  word  jtiktoic  is  identified  by  Sprengel  {flist.  Bei 
Herb,  i,  100)  with  the  Helminthia  echioides,  Lin.,  bristly 
helminthia  (ox-tongue),  a  plant  belonging  to  the  chic- 
ory group.  The  Picris  of  botanists  is  a  genus  closely 
allied  to  the  Helminthia.  Aben  Esra,  in  Celsius  {Hie- 
rob.  ii,  227),  remarks  that,  according  to  the  observations 
of  a  certain  learned  Spaniard,  the  ancient  Egj-ptians  al- 
ways used  to  place  different  kinds  of  herbs  upon  the 
table,  with  mustard,  and  that  they  dipped  morsels  of 
bread  into  this  salad.  That  the  Jews  derived  this  cus- 
tom of  eating  herbs  with  their  meat  from  the  EgA'ptians 
is  extremely  probable,  for  it  is  easy  to  see  how,  on  the 
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one  hand,  the  bitter-herb  salad  should  remind  the  Jews 
of  the  bitterness  of  their  bondage  (Exod.  i,  14),  and,  on  ' 
the  other  hand,  how  it  should  also  Ijring  to  their  remem- 
brance their  merciful  deliverance  from  it.  It  is  curious 
to  observe,  in  connection  with  the  remarks  of  Aben  Es- 
ra,  the  custom,  for  such  it  appears  to  have  been,  of  dip- 
ping a  morsel  of  bread  into  the  dish  (jb  rpvjiXiov)  which 
prevailed  in  our  Lord's  time.  May  not  rb  rpvjiXiov  be 
the  salad-dish  of  bitter  herbs,  and  to  xpoiofiiov  the  mor- 
sel of  bread  of  which  Aben  Esra  speaks  ?  The  vierorhn 
may  well  be  rjiderstood  to  denote  various  sorts  of  bitter 
plants,  such  particiUarly  as  belong  to  the  cruciferce,  as 
some  of  the  bitter  cresses,  or  to  tlie  chicory  group  of  the 
compositce,  the  hawkweeds,  and  sow-thistles,  and  wild 
lettuces,  which  grow  abundantly  in  the  peninsida  of  Si- 
nai, in  Palestine,  and  in  Egypt  (Decaisne,  Florida  Si- 
naica,  in  Annal.  cles  Scienc.  Nut.  1834;  Strand,  Flo}-. 
Palcest.  Xo.  445,  etc.)"  (Smith).     See  Bitter  IIkrbs. 

Herbart,  Johann  Friedrich,  an  eminent  German 
philosopher,  was  born  at  Oldenburg  IMay  4,  177G.  He 
became  professor  of  philosopliy  in  the  University  of 
Gottingen  in  1805,  afterwards  at  Konigsberg  in  1809, 
and  finally  returned  to  Gottingen  in  1833.  He  died 
there,  Aug.  14,  1841.  His  most  important  works  are : 
Kurze  Darstellung  eines  Planes  z.  pMlosoph.  Vorlesungen 
(Gott.  1804) : — De platonici  systematis  fundamento  (Gott. 
1805)  :—Al.lfj.pral-tische  Philosophie  (Gotting.  1808):— 
Haupfpunkte  d.  Metapl/>/sik  (Gott,  1808)  -.—Lehrhuch  z. 
Einleilinui  in  d.  Philos.  (Kijnigsb.  1815;  4th  ed.  1841)  :— 
Lehrhiiri,  d.  I'.<iirhnhHiie  (Kiinigsb.  1816;  3d  ed.  1834)  :— 
Psi/c/ii)/o,/i,'  ,//,>■  Wiss'enschaft  (Konigsb.  1824,  2  parts)  :— 
Ai/ff.  Mttaphysik  (Konigs'b.  1828,  2  parts;  2d  ed.  Halle, 
1841) : — Gcsprdche  ii.  d.  Base  (Konigsb.  1817) : — Fnq/l: 
d.  Philosophie  (Konigsb.  1831;  2d  ed.  1841) :  —  ,4 ?j«V 
tische  Bekuchtunrj  d.  Naturrechtes  u.  d.  Moral  ((Jotting. 
1836) : — Zur  Lehre  von  der  Freiheit  d.  menschl.  Willeiis 
(Gott.  1836) : — Psi/chologiscke  Untersuchungen  (Gotting. 
1839, 2  vols.).  Herbart's  philosophical  essays  and  pam- 
phlets were  published  by  Hartenstein  (Lpz.  1841-43,  3 
vols.),  who  also  published  a  complete  collection  of  his 
works  {Sdmmtliche  Werke,  Lpz.  1850-52,  12  vols.). 

Herbart  was  at  first  a  Kantian,  but  afterwards,  influ- 
enced by  the  study  of  ancient  Greek  philosophy,  he  cre- 
ated a  philosophical  system  of  his  own,  which  is  distin- 
guished by  ingenuity  above  aU  the  other  post-Kantian 
systems.  "Although  Herbart  occasionally  professes  to 
be  a  follower  of  Kant,  still  he  is  of  opinion  that  Kant's 
Criticism  of  Pure  Reason  is  almost  without  any  objec- 
tive value,  and  that  its  method  must  be  entirely  aban- 
doned if  metaphysics  are  to  be  founded  on  a  secure  and 
permanent  basis.  Herbart's  realistic  tendency  further 
reminds  us  of  the  monades  of  Leibnitz.  Philosophy, 
according  to  Herbart,  has  not,  like  ordinarj'  sciences, 
any  particular  set  of  subjects  which  are  its  province,  but 
it  consists  in  the  manner  and  method  in  which  any  sub- 
ject wliatsoever  is  treated.  The  subjects  themselves 
are  supposed  to  be  known,  and  are  called  by  liim  '  no- 
tions' (Begriffe),  so  that  philosopliy  is  the  metliodical 
treatment  and  working  out  of  those  '  notions.'  The  dif- 
ferent methods  of  treatment  constitute  the  main  depart- 
ments of  philosophy.  The  first  of  them  is  logic,  which 
considers  the  nature  and  clearness  of  notions  and  their 
combinations.  But  the  contemplation  of  the  world  and 
of  ourselves  brings  before  us  notions  wliich  cause  a  dis- 
cord in  our  thoughts.  This  circumstance  renders  it  nec- 
essary for  us  to  modify  or  change  tliose  notions  accord- 
ing to  the  particular  nature  of  each.  By  the  process  of 
modification  or  change  something  new  is  added,  which 
Herbart  calls  the  supplement  or  complement  (Ergiin- 
zung).  Now  the  second  main  department  of  philosophy 
is  metaphysics,  which  Herbart  defines  to  be  the  science 
of  the  supplementary  notions.  The  method  of  discov- 
ering the  supplementary  notions  which  are  necessary  in 
order  to  render  given  facts  which  contain  contradictory 
notions  intelligible,  is,  according  to  him,  the  method  of 
relations,  and  it  is  by  this  method  alone  that  the  other 
notions  of  the  world  and  of  ourselves  can  be  properly 


defined.  Hence  arises  what  he  calls  practical  meta- 
physics, which  is  subcUvided  into  psychology,  the  phi- 
losophy of  nature,  and  natural  theology.  A  third  clasc 
of  notions,  lastly,  add  something  to  our  conceptions, 
which  produces  either  pleasure  or  displeasure,  and  the 
science  of  these  notions  is  aesthetics,  which,  when  ap- 
plied to  given  things,  forms  a  series  of  theories  of  art, 
which  may  be  termed  practical  sciences.  They  are 
founded  upon  certain  model  notions,  such  as  the  ideas 
of  perfection,  benevolence,  malevolence,  justice,  compen- 
sation, equity,  and  the  like.  In  his  metaphysics  Her- 
bart points  out  three  problems  containing  contradictions, 
viz.  things  with  several  attributes,  change,  and  our  fiwn 
subjectivity  (das  Ich).  In  order  to  solve  these  contra- 
dictions, and  to  make  the  external  and  internal  world 
agree  and  harmonize  so  as  to  become  conceivable,  he 
assumes  that  the  quantity  of  everything  existing  (des 
Seienden)  is  absolutely  simple.  Things  therefore  whicn 
exist  have  no  attributes  referring  to  space  and  time,  but 
they  stand  in  relation  to  a  something,  which  is  the  es- 
sence of  things.  Wherever  tliis  essence  consists  of  a 
plurality  of  attributes  there  must  also  be  a  plurality  ot 
things  or  beings,  and  these  many  simple  things  or  be- 
ings are  the  principles  of  all  things  in  nature,  and  the 
latter,  consequently,  are  nothing  but  aggregates  of  sim- 
ple things.  They  exist  by  themselves  in  space  so  far 
as  it  is  conceived  by  our  intellect,  but  not  in  physical 
space,  which  contains  only  bodies.  "We  do  not  know 
the  real  simple  essence  of  things,  but  we  may  acquire  a 
certain  amount  of  knowledge  concerning  internal  and 
external  relations.  When  they  accidentally  meet  in 
space  they  disturb  one  another,  but  at  the  same  time 
strive  to  preserve  themselves;  and  in  this  manner  they 
manifest  themselves  as  powers,  although  tliey  neither 
are  powers  nor  have  powers.  By  means  of  these  prin- 
ciples Herbart  endeavors  to  reform  the  whole  system  of 
psychology  which  he  found  established  by  his  predeces- 
sors; for,  according  to  him,  the  soul,  too,  is  a  simple  be- 
ing, and  as  such  it  is  and  remains  unluiowai  to  lis ;  and 
it  is  neither  a  subject  for  speculation  nor  for  experi- 
mental psychology.  It  never  and  nowhere  has  any  plu- 
rality of  attributes,  nor  has  it  any  power  or  faculty  of 
receiving  or  producing  anything;  and  the  various  fac- 
ulties usually  mentioned  by  psychologists,  such  as  im- 
agination, reason,  etc.,  which  sometimes  are  at  war  and 
sometimes  in  concord  with  each  other,  are,  according  to 
Herbart,  mere  fictions  of  philosophers.  In  like  manner 
he  denies  that  it  possesses  certain  forms  of  thought  or 
laws  regulating  our  desires  and  actions.  The  soul  as  a 
simple  being,  and  in  its  accidental  association  with  oth- 
ers, is  like  the  latter  subject  to  disturbance,  and  exerts 
itself  for  its  own  preservation.  The  latter  point  is  the 
principal  question  in  Herbart's  psychology,  and  he  en- 
deavors to  deduce  and  calculate  the  whole  hfe  of  the 
soul,  Avith  the  aid  of  mathematics,  from  those  mutual 
disturbances,  checks,  and  from  its  reactions  against 
them.  Hence  he  is  obliged  to  deny  man's  moral  or 
transcendental  freedom,  although  he  allows  him  a  cer- 
tain free  character.  He  maintains  the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  because  the  simjile  principles  of  all  things  are 
eternal;  but  he  denies  the  possibility  of  ac(|uirlng  any 
knowledge  v.diatever  of  the  Deity"  (Ennlisli  ( '//c/npadia, 
s.  v.).  On  the  whole,  it  may  be  said  that  Hcrljart  was 
a  careful  observer  of  psychological  phenomena ;  but  that 
speculation,  in  the  proper  sense,  was  not  congenial  to 
him.  See  also  Thilo,  Pie  Wissenschaftlichleit  der  mod. 
s/xri/l.  77ii oI<i//ii'.  etc.  (Leipsic,  1851,  8vo) ;  Tennemann, 
Maiiiui!  //;,/'.  ,;/■  I'hilosojdni,  p.  462;  MoreU,  Ilistoni  of 
Mndn-ii  r],ih,^.,p],;i.  ]).  4.S2-489;  Schwegler,  £/mV.  'iJist. 
PliiL,  transl.by  Soilye,  p.  304  sq.;  Hollenberg,  in  Her- 
zog,  Real-Enci/kli>pddie,  xix,  630  sq. 

Herbelot,  Bartholomew  D'  (or  D'herbelot),  a 
distinguished  French  Orientalist,  was  born  at  Paris  Dec. 
4,  1625.  He  studied  at  the  University  of  his  native 
city,  where  he  acquired  a  good  knowledge  of  Hebrew, 
Chaldee,  Syriac,  Arabic,  Persian,  and  Turkish.  He  then 
visited  Italy,  in  order  to  estabUsh  relations  with  the  peo- 
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pie  of  the  Oriental  countries,  of  which  there  were  a  larije 
number  at  Genoa,  Leghorn,  and  Venice.  At  Kome  he 
became  acquainted  with  Lucas  Holstenius  and  Leo  Al- 
latius,  and  was  highly  esteemed  by  the  cardinals  Bar- 
berini  and  Grimaldi,  as  well  as  by  queen  Christina  of 
Sweden.  On  his  return  to  France  he  received  a  pen- 
sion of  1500  francs  from  Fouquet,  and  was  afterwards  ap- 
pointed royal  secretary  and  interpreter  of  Oriental  lan- 
guages at  Paris.  On  a  second  journey  to  Italy  in  1G6G, 
the  grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  Ferdinand  II,  endeavored  to 
persuade  him  to  remain,  and  presented  him  with  a  num- 
ber of  Eastern  MSS.,  but  in  vain.  He  returned  to  Par- 
is, where  Colbert  granted  him  again  a  pension  of  1500 
francs,  and  Louis  XIV  appointed  him  professor  of  Syriac 
at  the  College  of  France,  after  the  death  of  James  d'Au- 
vergne  in  l()9-2.  ECerbelot  died  Dec.  8,  lG9o.  He  wrote 
Bibliotheqiie  Orientale,  ou  dictionnaire  unicei'sel  contenant 
tout  ce  qui  fait  coimaitre  les  peiiples  de  V  Orient.  It  was 
publislied  after  his  death  by  Ant.  Galland  (Paris,  1G97, 
fol. ;  Maestricht,  177G,  fol. ;  supplement,  1781,  etc. ;  best 
ed.  Par.  1782, 8vo).  The  title  of  this  work  gives  a  good 
idea  of  its  character :  it  is  a  storehouse  of  whatever 
belongs  to  Oriental  literature.  The  book,  however,  is 
merely  a  translation  of  passages,  alphabetically  arranged, 
from  Hadji  Khalfah's  bibliographical  dictionary,  and  of 
some  hundred  and  fifty  MSS.  Herbelot  did  not  take 
the  trouble  to  compare  their  statements  with  those  of 
other  writers,  so  tliat  it  contains  only  the  views  of  the 
IMohammedans  on  themselves  and  their  neighbors.  Yet 
it  is  a  very  useful  work  for  students,  and  being  the  only 
one  of  its  kind,  is  still  highly  considered.  Desessarts 
has  given  a  popular  abridgment  of  it  (Paris,  1782,  6 
■\ols.  8vo) ;  it  Avas  translated  into  (Jerman  bj'  Schultz 
(Halle,  1785-1790, 4  vols.  roy.  8vo).  Herbelot  wrote  also 
a  catalogue  of  part  of  the  MSS.  contained  in  the  Pala- 
tine Librar\'  at  Florence,  which  was  translated  from  Ital- 
ian into  Latin,  and  is  to  be  found  in  Schellhorn's  Amce- 
iiifutes  iitternriw.  See  Cousin,  Elor/e  de  D'Herhelot  (in 
the  Journal  des  Savants,,! an. od,  1G96) ;  Perrault,  Hom- 
mes  illust/-es,n,  15-l-lo8;  Goujet,  J/cw.  sur  le  College  de 
France,  iii,  155-158  ;  Hoefer,  Xoui:  Biog.  Generale,  xxv, 
283.     (J.  N.  P.) 

Hsrbert,  Edward  (Lord  Herbert  of  Cher- 
BUiiv),  a  distinguished  English  Deist,  was  born  at  Eyton, 
Shrewsbury,  in  1581  or  1582.  He  was  educated  at  Ox- 
ford, served  with  great  credit  in  the  wai-  in  the  Nether- 
lands, and  on  his  return  became  one  of  the  most  accom- 
jilished  gentlemen  at  the  court  of  James  I,  who  made 
him  a  knight  of  the  Bath,  and  sent  him  minister  to 
France  in  1618.  On  a  second  mission  to  France  he  pub- 
lished a  work  embodying  the  principles  of  deism,  enti- 
tled Tractatus  de  Veritate,  pront  distinguitur  a  Revela- 
tione.  etc.  (Paris,  1624, 4to).  In  1631  he  was  made  a  peer. 
In  1G45  he  pubUshed  a  new  edition  of  the  Tractatus, 
adding  to  it  his  De  Religione  Gentilium  (also  published 
separately  at  Amsterdam,  1G63,  4to;  and  in  an  English 
translation,  by  Lewis,  The  A  ncient  Religion  of  the  Gen- 
tiles, London,  1705,  8vo).  He  died  at  London  Aug.  20, 
1G48.  His  Life,  icritten  hj  himself,  and  continued  to  his 
death,  was  published  by  Horace  Walpole  (London,  1764 ; 
new  edition,  with  additions,  London,  1826,  8vo). 

"  Herbert  of  Cherbury  was  the  contemporar}'  of  Hobbes 
of  ]\Ialmesbury,  to  whose  principles  of  philosophizing  he 
was  directly  opposed,  notwithstanding  the  striking  coin- 
cidence of  many  of  the  results  at  which  they  respective- 
ly arrived.  He  maintained  the  theory  of  innate  ideas, 
and  made  a  certain  instinct  of  the  reason  (rationalis  in- 
stinctus)  to  be  the  primarj-  source  of  all  human  knowl- 
edge. Accordingly  he  did  not,  with  Aristotle  and  the 
Stoics,  compare  the  mind  to  a  pure  tablet,  or  to  the  tab- 
ida  rasa  of  the  schoolmen,  but  to  a  closed  volume  which 
opens  itself  at  the  solicitation  of  outward  nature  acting 
upon  the  senses.  Thus  acted  upon,  the  mind  produces 
out  of  itself  certain  general  or  universal  principles  {com- 
munes notiones),  by  reference  to  which  all  debatable 
questions  in  theology  and  philosophy  may  be  deter- 
mined, since  upon  these  principles,  at  least,  all  men  are 
IV.— N 


unanimous.  Consistently  with  these  views,  he  does  not, 
with  Hobbes,  make  religion  to  be  founded  on  revelation 
or  historical  tradition,  but  upon  an  immediate  conscious- 
ness of  God  and  of  divine  things.  The  religion  of  rea- 
son, therefore,  resting  on  such  grounds,  is,  he  argues,  tlie 
criterion  of  every  positive  religion  which  claims  a  foun- 
dation in  revelation.  No  man  can  appeal  to  revelation 
as  an  immediate  evidence  of  the  reasonableness  of  his 
faith,  except  those  to  whom  that  revelation  has  been 
directly  given ;  for  all  others,  the  fact  of  revelation  is  a 
matter  of  mere  tradition  or  testimony.  Even  the  re- 
cipient of  a  revelation  may  himself  be  easily  deceived, 
since  he  possesses  no  means  of  convincing  himself  of  the 
reality  or  authenticity  of  his  admitted  revelation.  Her- 
bert made  his  own  religion  of  reason  to  rest  upon  the 
following  grounds:  There  is  a  God  whom  man  ought  to 
honor  and  reverence ;  a  life  of  holiness  is  the  most  ac- 
ceptable worship  that  can  be  offered  him  ;  sinners  must 
repent  of  their  sins,  and  strive  to  become  better ;  and 
after  death  every  one  must  expect  the  rewards  or  pen- 
alties befitting  the  acts  of  this  life.  Lord  Herbert  is  one 
of  the  numerous  instances  on  record  of  the  little  infiu- 
ence  which  speculative  opinions  exercise  upon  the  con- 
duct of  life.  Maintaining  that  no  revelation  is  credible 
which  is  imparted  to  a  portion  only  of  mankind,  he  nev- 
ertheless claims  the  belief  of  his  hearers  when  he  tells 
them  that  his  doubts  as  to  the  publication  of  liis  work 
were  removed  by  a  direct  manifestation  of  the  divine 
will"  {English  Cyclopcedia).  He  states  the  phenomena 
of  this  revelation  as  follows :  "  Thus  filled  with  doubts.  I 
was,  on  a  bright  summer  daj',  sitting  in  my  room ;  my 
window  to  the  south  was  open ;  the  sun  shone  brightly ; 
not  a  breeze  was  stirring.  I  took  my  book  On  Truth 
into  my  hand,  threw  myself  on  my  knees,  and  prayed  de- 
voutly in  these  words :  '  O  thou  one  God,  thou  author 
of  this  light  which  now  shines  upon  me,  thou  giver  of  all 
inward  light  which  now  shines  upon  me,  thou  giver  of 
all  inward  light,  I  implore  thee,  according  to  thine  infi- 
nite mercy,  to  pardon  my  request,  which  is  greater  than 
a  sinner  should  make.  I  am  not  sufficiently  convinced 
whether  I  may  publish  this  book  or  not.  If  its  publica- 
tion shall  be  for  thy  glory,  I  beseech  thee  to  give  me  a 
sign  from  heaven ;  if  not,  I  will  suppress  it.'  I  had 
scarcely  finished  these  words  when  a  loud,  and  yet,  at 
the  same  time,  a  gentle  sound  came  from  heaven,  not 
like  any  sound  on  earth.  This  comforted  me  in  such  a 
manner,  and  gave  me  such  satisfaction,  that  I  consid- 
ered my  prayer  as  having  been  heard."  His  style  is 
very  obscure,  and  his  writings  have  been  but  little  read, 
in  spite  of  the  talent  and  subtlety  of  thought  which 
they  evince.  He  is  properly  regarded  as  the  founder 
of  the  school  of  English  Deists,  although  he  was  him- 
self a  sceptic  of  a  very  high  and  pure  sort  rather  than 
an  infidel.  Herbert  did  not  profess,  in  his  writings,  to 
oppose  Christianity,  but  held  that  his  "  five  articles"  em- 
braced the  substance  of  what  is  taught  in  the  Scrip- 
tures. "  The  ideas  which  his  writings  contributed  to  De- 
istical  speculation  are  two,  viz.  the  examination  of  the 
universal  principles  of  religion,  and  the  appeal  to  an  in- 
ternal illuminating  influence  superior  to  revelation, '  the 
inward  light,'  as  the  test  of  religious  truth.  This  was 
a  phrase  not  uncommon  in  the  17th  century.  It  was 
used  by  the  Puritans  to  mark  the  appeal  to  the  spiritual 
instincts,  the  heaven-taught  feelings ;  and,  later,  in-  m}-s- 
tics,  like  the  founder  of  the  Quakers,  to  imply  an  appeal 
to  an  internal  sense.  But  in  Herbert  it  differs  from 
these  in  being  universal,  not  restricted  to  a  few  persons, 
and  in  being  intellectual  rather  than  emotional  or  spirit- 
ual" (Farrar,  Critical  History,  p.  120).  For  an  examina- 
tion and  refutation  of  his  theor\-  of  religion,  see  Leland, 
Deistical  Writers,  letter  i,  and  Halyburton,  Nat.  Relig- 
ion (Works,  1835,  8vo,  p.  253).  See  also  Kortholt.  De 
Tribus  impostoribus  (Herbert,  Hobbes,  Spinoza ;  Hamb. 
1701, 4to~);  Yan  Mildert.Bof/le  Lectures,  18^8;  Kemusat, 
Revue  des  deux  Mondes,  1854,  p.  692;  Farrar,  Critical 
Hist,  of  Free  Thought,  lect.  iv :  Shedd,  Hist,  of  Doctrines, 
I  bk.  ii,"ch.  iv,  §  2 ;  'Contemporary  Review,  July,  1869. 
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Herbert,  George,  brother  of  Lord  Herbert  of  [ 
Cherbury,  was  born  at  IMontgomery  Castle  April  3, 1593. 
He  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  where  he  became  a  fel- 
low in  1615.  In  the  year  1G19  he  was  made  university 
orator,  and  a  letter  of  thanks  which  he  wrote  in  that 
capacity  to  James  I  excited  the  monarch's  attention, 
who  declared  him  to  be  the  jewel  of  that  university, 
and  gave  him  a  sinecure  of  £120  per  annum.  He  be- 
came intimate  with  Bacon  and  AA'otton,  and  had  pros- 
pects of  great  success  in  public  Ufe,  but  the  death  of  his 
friends,  the  duke  of  Richmond  and  the  marquis  of  Ham- 
ilton, followed  by  that  of  king  James,  frustrated  these 
expectations,  and  Herbert  determined  to  devote  him- 
self to  the  mmistry.  He  was  accordingly  ordained,  and 
in  1G26  was  made  prebendary  of  Layton,  in  the  diocese 
of  Lincoln.  In  1630  he  became  rector  of  Bemerton, 
near  Salisbury.  A  quotidian  ague  soon  destroyed  his 
health,  and  he  died  in  1G33.  George  Herbert's  piety 
was  humble  and  profomid.  He  was  zealous  in  his  pas- 
toral duties.;  an  undue  reverence  for  ceremonies,  as  such, 
was  his  chief  failing.  A  beautiful  sketch  of  him  is  given 
ill  Walton's  Lives  (often  reprinted).  "  INIen  like  George 
Herbert  are  rare.  It  is  not  his  wide  learning,  nor  his 
refined  taste ;  not  his  high  spirit,  nor  his  amiability,  nor 
his  strictness  of  Ufe;  but  the  rare  combination  in  one 
person  of  qualities  so  diversely  beautiful.  He  was  mas- 
ter of  all  learning,  human  and  divine ;  yet  his  learning 
is  not  what  strikes  the  reader  most,  it  is  so  thoroughly 
controlled  and  subordinated  by  his  lively  wit  and  prac- 
tical wisdom.  He  was  a  man  of  extraordinary  endow- 
ments, both  personal  and  such  as  belonged  to  his  rank, 
not  lost  in  indolence,  nor  wasted  in  trivialities,  but  aU 
combined  and  cidtivated  to  the  utmost,  and  then  de- 
voted to  the  highest  purposes"  {Christian  Remembrancer, 
1862,  p.  137),  His  writings  include  The  Temple :  sa- 
cred Poems  and  private  Ejaculations  (Lond.  1633, 12mo ; 
and  many  editions  since,  in  various  forms) : — The  Coun- 
try Parson,  his  Character  and  Rule  of  holy  Life  (manj' 
editions).  There  are  several  editions  of  his  complete 
works,  such  as,  Works,  Prose  a7id  Veise,  with  Walton's 
Life  ai/'l  Cnhriihii's  Notes  (London,  1846,  2  vols.  12mo)  ; 
Worts  "-ill,  sh,irh  of  his  Life  by  Jerdan  (1853,  small 
8vo;  ;/"/  inrluding  all  of  Herbert's  works);  Works, 
Prose  and  Verse,  edited  bv  A\'illniott  (1K54,  8vo);  Life 
and  Writings  of  G.  Ilirh,rl  (liostdii.  !.s.-)l,  12mo).  The 
best  edition  of  his  ll'.-r/.x  is  I'i.kcriii-'s  (Lond.  1850,  2 
vols.).  See  AUibone,  Diet.  ,f  .  I  ui],,,,-^.  i,  829 ;  Middle- 
ton,  Evangelical  Biography .  iii.  is  ;  t  hiiMlan  Examiner, 
vol.  li;  Tirit.  Quarterly  Reri<-ir,  Apiil,  is'il,  art.  ii. 

Her'cules  ('Hpa(c\»)e)  is  mentioned  in  2  Mace,  iv, 
19  as  the  Tyrian  god  to  whom  the  Jewish  high-priest 
.Jason  sent  a  religious  embassy  (Quopoi),  with  the  offer- 
ing of  300  drachnife  of  silver.  That  this  T}Tian  Her- 
cules (Herod,  ii,  44)  is  the  same  as  the  Tyrian  Baal  is 
evident  from  a  bilingual  Phoenician  inscription  found  at 
Malta  (described  by  Gesenius,  Monum.  Ling.  Phcen.  i,  96), 
in  which  the  Phoenician  words,  "  To  our  Lord,  to  Mel- 
karth,  the  Baal  of  Tyre,"  are  represented  by  the  Greek 
'HpaKXtl  'Apxtjyhei.  Moreover,  Herakles  and  Astartc 
are  mentioned  together  by  Josephus  (^4w/.  viii,  5, 3),  just 
in  the  same  manner  as  Baal  and  Ashtoreth  are  in  the 
Old  Testament.  The  further  identity  of  this  Tyrian 
Baal  with  the  Baal  whom  the  idolatrous  Israelites  wor- 
shipped is  evinced  by  the  following  arguments,  as  stated 
chietly  by  Movers  (Die  PhOnicier,  \,  178).  The  worship 
of  Baal,  which  prevailed  in  the  time  of  the  Judges,  was 
put  down  by  Samuel  (1  Sam.  vii,  4).  and  the  effects  of 
that  suppression  appear  to  have  lasted  tbrougli  the  next 
few  centuries,  as  Baal  is  not  enumerated  among  the 
idols  of  Solomon  (1  Kings  xi,  5-8 ;  2  Kings  xxiii,  13), 
nor  among  those  worshipped  in  Judah  (2  Kings  xxiii, 
12),  or  in  Samaria,  where  we  only  read  of  the  golden 
calves  of  Jeroboam  (1  Kings  xii,  28 ;  xv,  26).  That 
worsliip  of  Baal  which  prevailed  m  the  reign  of  Ahab 
cannot,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  a  mere  continuation  or 
revival  of  the  old  Canaanitish  idolatry  (although  there  is 
no  reason  to  doubt  the  essential  identity  of  both  Baals), 


but  was  introduced  directly  from  Phoenicia  by  Ahab  >  - 
marriage  with  the  Sidonian  princess  Jezebel  (1  King< 
xvi,  31).  In  like  manner,  the  establishment  of  thir. 
idolatry  in  Judah  is  ascribed  to  the  marriage  of  the 
king  with  a  daughter  of  Jezebel  (comp,  Josephus,  A  nt. 
viii,  13,  1 ;  ix,  6,"'6). 

The  power  of  nature,  which  was  worshipped  mider 
the  form  of  the  Tyrian  Hercides,  Melkarth,  Baal,  Ado- 
nis, Moloch,  and  whatever  his  other  names  are,  was  that 
which  originates,  sustains,  and  destroys  life.  These 
fmictions  of  the  Deity,  according  to  the  Phoenicians, 
were  represented,  although  not  exclusively,  by  the  sun, 
the  influence  of  which  both  animates  vegetation  by  its 
genial  warmth,  and  scorches  it  up  by  its  fervor  (see  Da- 
vis, Carthage,  p.  276-9). 

Almost  all  that  we  know  of  the  worship  of  the  TjTian 
Hercules  is  preserved  by  the  classical  writers,  and  re- 
lates chiefly  to  the  Phoenician  colonies,  and  not  to  the 
mother  state.  The  eagle,  the  lion,  and  the  thunny-fish 
were  sacred  to  him,  and  are  often  found  on  Phoenician 
coins.  Pliny  expressly  testifies  that  human  sacrifices 
were  offered  up  every  year  to  the  Carthaginian  Hercules 
{Hist.  Nat.  xxxvi,  v,  12),  which  coincides  with  what  is 
stated  of  Baal  in  Jer.  xix,  5,  and  with  the  acknowledged 
worship  of  Jloloch.  Mention  is  made  of  public  embas- 
sies sent  from  the  colonies  to  the  mother  state  to  honor 
the  national  god  (Arrian,  Alex,  ii,  24;  Q.  Curt,  iv,  2; 
Polyb.  xxxi,  20),  and  this  fact  places  in  a  clearer  light 
the  offence  of  Jason  m  sending  envoys  to  his  festival 
(2  Mace,  iv,  19). 

Movers  endeavors  to  show  that  Herakles  and  Her- 
cules are  not  merely  Greek  and  Latin  synonymes  for 
this  god,  but  that  they  are  actually  derived  from  his 
true  Phoenician  name.  This  original  name  he  supposes 
to  have  consisted  of  the  syllables  IX  (as  found  in  "^"iX, 
lion,  and  in  other  words),  meaning  strong,  and  hz,  from 
bD"^,  to  conquer;  so  that  the  compound  means  Ar  con- 
quers. This  harmonizes  with  what  he  conceives  to  be 
the  idea  represented  by  Hercules  as  the  destroj'er  of 
Tj'jihonic  monsters  (J.  c.  p.  430).  Melkarth,  the  IVIfXi- 
KapOoc  of  Sanchoniathon,  occurs  on  corns  only  in  the 
form  mpb^:.  We  must  in  this  case  assume  that  a 
kajjh  has  been  absorbed,  and  resolve  the  word  into  T^^'U 
Xri^p,  king  of  the  city,  ttoXioi'XOS.  The  bilingual  in- 
scription renders  it  by  'ApyiyiTTjc ;  and  it  is  a  title  of 
the  god  as  the  patron  of  the  city Kitto,  s.  v.  See  Baal. 

Herd  (prop,  ^p3,  of  neat  cattle ;  "I'lS,  a  flock  of 
smaller  animals;  tl 3 p:D,  as  property;  ayi\rj,a.  drove). 
The  herd  was  greatly  regarded  both  in  the  patriarchal 
and  Mosaic  period.  Its  multiplying  was  consideretl  as  a 
blessing,  and  its  decrease  as  a  curse  (Gen.  xiii,  2;  Deut. 
vii,  14 ;  xxviii,  4 ;  Psa.  cvii,  38 ;  cxliv,  14 ;  Jer.  li,  23). 
The  ox  was  the  most  precious  stock  next  to  horse  and 
mule,  and  (since  those  were  rare)  the  thing  of  greatest 
value  which  was  commonly  possessed  (1  Kings  xviii, 
5),  Hence  we  see  the  force  of  Saul's  threat  (1  Sam.  xi,  7). 
The  herd  yielded  the  most  esteemed  sacrifice  (Numb. 
vii,  3 ;  Psa.  Ixix,  31 ;  Isa.  Ixvi,  3) ;  also  flesh-meat  and 
milk,  chiefly  converted,  probably,  into  butter  and  cheese 
(Deut.  xxxii,  14;  2  Sam.  xvii,  29),  which  such  milk 
jdelds  more  copiouslj'  than  that  of  smaU  cattle  (Arist. 
Hist.  Anim.  iii,  20).  The  full-grown  ox  is  hardly  ever 
slaughtered  in  Syria;  but,  both  for  sacrificial  and  con- 
vivial purposes,  the  young  animal  was  preferred  (Exod, 
xxix,  1) — perhaps  three  years  might  be  the  age  up  to 
which  it  was  so  regarded  (Gen.  xv,  9) — and  is  spoken 
of  as  a  special  dainty  (Gen.  xviii,  8;  Amos  vi,  4;  Luke 
XV,  23).  The  case  of  Gideon's  sacrifice  was  one  of  exi- 
gency (Judg.  vi,  25),  and  exceptional.  So  that  of  the 
people  (1  Sam.  xiv,  32)  was  an  act  of  wanton  excess. 
The  agricultural  and  general  usefuhiess  of  the  ox  in 
ploughing,  threshing,  and  as  a  beast  of  burden  (1  Chron. 
xii,  40;  Isa.  xlvi,  1),  made  such  a  slaughtering  seem 
wasteful ;  nor,  owing  to  cUflicidties  of  grazing,  fattening, 
etc.,  is  beef  the  product  of  an  Eastern  chmate.     The 
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animal  was  broken  to  service  probably  in  his  third  year 
(Isa.  XV,  5 ;  Jer.  xlviii,  34 ;  comp.  Pliny,  //.  N,  viii,  70, 
eil.  Par.).  In  the  moist  season,  when  grass  abounded  in 
tlie  Wiiste  lands,  especially  in  the  "south"  region,  herds 
grazed  there;  e.  g.  in  Carmel,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Dead  Sea  (1  Sam.  xxv,  2 ;  2  Chron.  xxvi,  10).  Dothan 
also,  ]Mishor,  and  Sharon  (Gen.  xxxvii,  17 ;  comp.  Rob- 
inson, iii,  122;  Stanley,  S.  and  Pal.  p.  247,  260,  484;  1 
Chron.  xxvii,  29 ;  Isa.  Ixv,  10)  were  favorite  pastures. 
For  such  purposes  Uzziah  built  towers  in  the  ^\ilderness 
(2  Chron.  xxvi,  19).  Not  only  grass,  but  foliage,  is  ac- 
ceptal)le  to  the  ox,  and  the  woods  and  hills  of  Bashan 
and  Gilead  afforded  both  abundantly;  on  such  upland 
(Psa.l,  10;  Ixv,  12)  pastures  cattle  might  graze,  as  also, 
of  course,  by  river  sides,  when  driven  by  the  heat  from 
the  regions  of  the  "wilderness."  Especially  was  the 
eastern  table-land  (Ezek.  xxxix,  18 ;  Numb,  xxxii,  4) 
"  a  place  for  cattle,"  and  the  pastoral  tribes  of  Reuben, 
Gad,  and  half  Manasseh,  who  settled  there,  retained 
something  of  the  nomadic  character  and  banded  down 
some  image  of  the  patriarchal  life  (Stanley,  S.  and  Pal. 
p.  324,  325).  Herdsmen  in  Egypt  were  a  \»\\;  perhaps 
the  lowest,  caste ;  hence,  as  Joseph's  kindred,  tlirough 
his  position,  were  brought  into  contact  with  the  highest 


An  Egyptian  deformed  Oxherd,  so  represented  on  the  Mouu- 
meuts  to  mark  contempt.    (Wilkinson.) 


castes,  they  are  described  as  "  an  abomination ;"  but  of 
the  abundance  of  cattle  in  Egypt,  and  of  the  care  there 
bestowed  on  them,  there  is  no  doubt  (Gen.  xlvii,  6,  17; 
Exod.  ix,  4,  20).  Brands  were  used  to  distinguish  the 
owners'  herds  (Wilkinson,  iii,  8,  195;  iv,  125-131).  So 
the  plague  of  hail  was  sent  to  smite  especially  the  cattle 
(Psa.  Ixxviii,  48),  the  firstborn  of  which  also  were  smit- 
ten (Exod.  xii,  29).  The  Israelites  departing  stipulated 
for  (Exod.  x,  26)  and  took  "  much  cattle"  with  them 
(xii,  38).  See  Exode.  Cattle  formed  thus  one  of  the 
traditions  of  the  Israelitish  nation  in  its  greatest  period, 
and  became  almost  a  part  of  that  greatness.  They  are 
the  subject  of  providential  care  and  legislative  ordinance 
(Exod.  XX,  10 ;  xxi,  28 ;  xxxiv,  19 ;  Lev.  xix,  19 ;  xxv, 
7 ;  Deut.  xi,  15 ;  xxii,  1, 4, 10 ;  xxv,  4 ;  Psa.  civ,  14 ;  Isa. 
XXX,  23;  Jon.  iv,  11),  and  even  the  Levites,  though  not 
holding  land,  were  allowed  cattle  (Xumb.  xxxv,  2,  3). 
When  pasture  failed,  a  mixtiu-e  of  various  grains  (called. 
Job  vi,  5,  b'^ba,  rendered  "fodder"  in  the  A.  V.,  and,  Isa. 
XXX,  24,  "provender;"  compare  the  Roman ynrra^o  and 
oojmnm.  Pliny,  xviii,  10  and  42)  was  used,  as  also  '^ri, 
"  chopped  stray.'"  (Gen.  xxiv,  25 ;  Isa.  xi,  7 ;  Ixv,  25), 
whicli  was  torn  in  pieces  by  the  threshing-machine,  and 
used  i)robably  for  feeding  in  stalls.  These  last  formed 
an  imitortaiit  adjunct  to  cattle-keeping,  being  indispen- 
sable fur  shelter  at  certain  seasons  (Exod.  ix,  6,  19). 
The  herd,  after  its  harvest  duty  was  done,  which  prob- 
ably caused  it  to  be  in  high  condition,  was  especially 
worth  caring  for;  at  the  same  time,  most  open  pas- 
tures would  have  failed  because  of  the  heat.  It  was 
then  probably  stalled,  and  would  continue  so  until  vege- 
tation returned.  Hence  the  failure  of  "  the  herd"  from 
"  the  stalls"  is  mentioned  as  a  feature  of  scarcity  (Hab. 
iii,  17).  "  Calves  of  the  staU"  (]Mal.  iv,  2 ;  Prov.  xv,  17) 
are  the  objects  of  watchful  care.  The  Reubenites,  etc., 
bestowed  their  cattle  "  in  cities"  when  they  passed  the 


Jordan  to  share  the  toils  of  conquest  (Deut.  iii,  19),  i,  e, 
probably  in  some  pastures  closely  adjoining,  like  the 
"  suburbs"  appointed  for  the  cattle  of  the  Levites  (Xumb. 
xxxv,  2,  3;  Josh,  xxi,  2).  Cattle  were  ordinarily  al- 
lowed as  a  prey  in  war  to  the  captor  (Deut.  xx,  14 ; 
Josh,  viii,  2),  and  the  case  of  Amalek  is  exceptional, 
probably  to  mark  the  extreme  curse  to  which  that  peo- 
ple was  devoted  (Exod.  xra,  14 ;  1  Sam.  xv,  3).  The 
occupation  of  herdsman  was  honorable  in  early  times 
(Gen.  xlvii,  6 ;  1  Sam.  xi,  5 ;  1  Chron.  xxvii,  29 ;  xxviii, 
1).  Saul  himself  resumed  it  in  the  interval  of  his  cares 
as  king ;  also  Doeg  was  certainly  high  in  his  confidence 
(1  Sam.  xxi,  7).  Pharaoh  made  some  of  Joseph's  breth- 
ren "  rulers  over  his  cattle."  David's  herd-masters  were 
among  his  chief  officers  of  state.  In  Solomon's  time  the 
relative  importance  of  the  pursuit  declined  as  commerce 
grew,  but  it  was  stiU  extensive  (Eccles.  ii,  7 ;  1  Kings  iv, 
23).  It  must  have  greatly  suffered  from  the  inroads  of 
the  enemies  to  which  the  country  under  the  later  kings 
of  Judali  and  Israel  was  exposed.  Uzziah,  however  (2 
Chron.  xxvi,  10),  and  Hezekiah  (xxxii,  28,  29),  resum- 
ing command  of  the  open  country',  revived  it.  Josiah 
also  seems  to  have  been  rich  in  herds  (xxxv,  7-9).  The 
prophet  Amos  at  first  followed  this  occupation  (Amos  i, 
1 ;  vii,  14).  A  goad  was  used  (Judg.  iii,  31 ;  1  Sam. 
xiii,  21,  l^a^^,  15"''?),  being,  as  mostly,  a  staff 
armed  with  a  spike.  For  the  word  Herd  as  ap- 
plied to  swine,  see  Swixe.  On  the  general  subject, 
Ugolini,  xxxix,  De  Re  Rust.  vett.  Ilebr.  c.  ii,  will  be 
found  nearly  exhaustive. — Smith.     See  Cattle. 

Herder,  Joiiaxn  Gottfried  von,  one  of  the 
most  variously  gifted  of  German  writers,  was  born 
August  25,  1744,  at  ilohrungen,  in  East  Prussia, 
where  his  father  kept  a  little  girls'-school.  His 
early  training  was  strict  and  religious.  A  preach- 
er named  Trescho  taught  him  Greek  and  Latin ; 
and  the  pastor's  books  of  theology  were  devoured 
by  the  young  student,  A  complaint  in  the  eyes 
brought  him  under  the  notice  of  a  Russian  sur- 
geon, who  offered  to  instruct  him  in  surgery  gra- 
tis. Herder  accepted  the  offer,  but  at  Konigsberg 
fainted  at  the  first  dissection  which  he  attended,  and 
thereui>on  resolved  to  study  theologj'.  He  gained  the 
acquaintance  of  persons  who  appreciated  him,  and  pro- 
cured him  a  place  as  instructor  in  the  Frederick's  Col- 
lege at  Konigsberg.  Here  he  became  intimate  with 
Kant  and  Hamann,  \vho  greatly  influenced  the  develop- 
ment of  his  mind.  With  the  most  indefatigable  indus- 
try he  studied  jihilosuphy,  natural  science,  history,  and 
languages,  and  in  1764  became  assistant  at  the  cathe- 
dral school  at  Riga,  to  which  office  that  also  of  preacher 
was  attached.  Here  he  laid  the  foundations  of  his  great 
celebrity  as  a  pulpit  orator.  Some  literary  disputes  dis- 
gusted him,  and  he  went  to  France,  and  was  there  cho- 
sen by  the  prince  of  Holstein-Oldenburg  as  his  travel- 
ling companion.  He  would  have  gone  from  France  to 
Italy  had  he  not  been  arrested  by  the  complaint  in  his 
eyes  at  Strasboiu-g,  where  he  first  became  acquainted 
with  Gtithe.  In  1776  he  was  called  to  Weimar  as  court 
preacher,  and  in  that  little  capital,  then  celebrated  as 
the  Athens  of  Germany,  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his 
life,  respected  as  a  preacher  and  as  an  active  promoter 
of  education  and  other  public  improvements,  and  labor- 
ing un-(v'eariedly  in  his  multifarious  literarv'  pursuits. 
He  died  Dec.  18, 1803.  Herder's  literary  activity  w»s 
enormous.  There  is  hartUy  a  field  of  literature  -(vliicb 
he  left  unexplored.  His  collected  writings  amount  to 
sixty  volumes  {Sdmmtliche  Werke,  Stuttgardt,  1827-30, 
60  vols.  18mo;  also  45  vols.  8vo,  edited  by  Heyne  and 
Miiller,  Tubingen,  1805-1820).  They  may  be  cUvided 
into  four  classes— Historj",  BeUes-Lettres,  Philosophy, 
and  Theology.  In  philosophy.  Herder  was  rather  an 
obser\-er  than  a  metaphysician.  His  reputation  in  that 
field  re.sts  chiefly  on  hisldeen  zur  Geschichte  der Mensch- 
heif  (4th  ed.  Leips.  1841,  2  vols.),  translated  into  English 
by  ChurchiU,  under  the  title  Outlines  of  a  Philosophy  of 
the  History  of  Man  (2d  edit.  London,  1803,  2  vols.  8vo). 
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As  a  theologian,  Herder  is  noted  not  for  science  or  sys- 
tem so  much  as  for  his  freedom  of  thought  and  his  ge- 
nial spirit.  In  some  respects  he  was  the  precursor  of 
Schleiermacher,  and  his  rationalism,  though  low  enough, 
was  of  a  totally  diifercnt  scliool  from  that  of  Semler, 
Paulus,  and  the  neologists  generallj'.  He  sought  es- 
pecially to  render  Biblical  studies  more  profitable  by 
making  them  more  free,  and  by  investing  them  with  a 
human  and  scientific  interest.  In  his  work  on  the  Geist 
der  ebrdischen  Poesie  (1782 ;  translated  by  Dr.  Marsh,  of 
Vermont,  under  the  title  Sjnrit  of  Hebrew  Poetry,  1833, 
2  vols,  12mo),  he  dwelt  especially  on  the  iesthetical  and 
human  side  of.  the  Bible,  which,  in  his  view,  instead 
of  weakenmg  its  claims  to  divine  authority,  greatly 
strengthens  them.  He  was  the  first  to  show  critically 
the  poetical  beauties  of  the  Bible,  which  he  did  not  con- 
sider as  mere  ornaments,  but  rather  as  being  grounded 
in  tlie  inner  nature  of  the  revelation,  and  not  to  be  sep- 
arated from  a  correct  view  of  the  inspiration  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  O.  T.  Though  others,  Lowth  for  mstance, 
had  already  treated  this  subject  of  the  poetry  of  the  He- 
brews, none  had  seen  so  deeply  into  its  natiu-e,  or  shown 
so  plainly  the  true  spirit  which  pervaded  it.  By  this 
poetical  consideration  of  the  O.  T.  historj',  and  of  the  se- 
ries of  religious  precepts  based  on  this  history,  he  rid 
the  Bible  from  the  mistakes  of  such  interpreters  as  Mi- 
chaelis  and  others.  His  dlteste  Urkunde  d.  Menschenge- 
sckleckts,  eine  nach  Jahrhunderten  enthilUte  heilige  Sckrift, 
which  appeared  in  1774,  revolutionized  the  system  of  O.- 
T,  exegesis  by  attempting  to  treat  the  history  of  crea- 
tion (Gen.  i)  from  a  different  stand-point  from  the  one 
which  generally  prevaUed,  In  his  Erlaiiterungen  z.  N. 
T.  aus  einer  neti  eroffneten  morgenldndiscJien  Quelle  (the 
Zend  Avesta),  which  he  published  in  1775,  he  also  en- 
deavored to  render  the  exegesis  of  the  N,  T.  more  ac- 
curate and  profound,  by  showing  the  influence  of  Par- 
seeism  on  the  Hebrew  and,  incidental!}^,  on  the  Chris- 
tian mode  of  thought.  He  worked  especially  on  the 
books  of  James  and  Jude,  under  the  title  of  Brief e  zweier 
Brikler  Jesu  in  nnserrn  Kanon  (1775),  and  on  the  Apoca- 
lypse in  Das  Buck  v.  der  Zukunft  des  Ilerrn  (Riga,  1779). 
In  the  former  work  he  considers  James  and  Jude  as  the 
real  brothers  of  the  Lord  according  to  the  flesh,  while 
in  the  second  he  maintains  that  the  predictions  of  the 
Apocalypse  were  fulfilled  at  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem. Herder  also  ^vTote  on  various  points  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  New -Testament  revelation  and  of  Bibli- 
cal dogmatics,  especially  in  his  Christliclie  Schriften. 
In  these  he  treats  of  the  gift  of  tongues  on  tlie  first 
Christian  Pentecost ;  of  the  resurrection  as  a  point  of 
faith,  history,  and  dogma;  of  the  Redeemer  as  pre- 
sented in  the  three  gospels;  of  the  Son  of  God,  the 
Saviour  of  the  world ;  of  the  spirit  of  Christianity ;  of 
religion,  doctrinal  meanings,  usages,  etc.  "One  of  the 
chief  services  of  Herder  to  Christianity  was  his  persist- 
ent labor  to  elevate  the  pastoral  office  to  its  original  and 
proper  dignity.  He  held  that  the  pastor  of  the  church 
should  not  be  solely  a  learned  critic,  but  the  minister  of 
the  common  people.  In  his  day  the  pastor  was  consid- 
ered the  mere  instrument  of  the  state,  a  sort  of  theolog- 
ical policeman — a  degradation  which  Herder  could  hard- 
ly permit  himself  to  think  of  without  violent  indigna- 
tion. In  his  Letters  on  the  Stud;/  of  Theologij,  published 
in  1780,  and  in  subsequent  smaller  works,  he  sought  to 
evoke  a  generation  of  theologians,  who,  being  imbued 
with  his  own  ideas  of  humanity,  would  betake  them- 
selves to  the  edification  of  the  humble  mind.  He  would 
eject  scholasticism  from  the  study  of  tlie  Bible,  and  show 
to  his  readers  that  simplicity  of  inquiry  is  the  safest 
way  to  happy  results.  He  woiUd  pLice  the  modem  pas- 
tor, both  in  his  relations  to  the  cause  of  humanity  and 
in  the  respect  awarded  him  by  the  world,  close  beside 
the  patriarch  and  prophet  of  other  days;  and  that  man, 
in  his  opinion,  was  not  worthy  the  name  of  pastor  wlio 
could  neglect  the  individual  requirements  of  the  soul. 
According  to  Herder,  the  theologian  should  be  trained 
from  childhood  m  the  knowledge  of  the  Bible  and  of 


practical  religion.  Youth  should  have  ever  before  them 
the  example  of  pious  parents,  who  were  bringing  tliom 
up  with  a  profomid  conviction  of  the  doctrines  of  divine 
truth.  To  choose  theology  for  a  profession  from  mer- 
cenary aims  would  preclude  all  possibility  of  pastoral 
usefulness.  '  Let  prayer  and  reading  the  Bible  be  your 
morning  and  evening  food,'  was  his  advice  to  a  young 
preacher.  Some  of  the  most  eloquent  words  from  his 
pen  were  written  agamst  the  customary  moral  preach- 
ing which  so  much  afflicted  him.  '  Why  don't  you  come 
down  from  your  pulpits,'  he  asks, '  for  they  cannot  be  of 
any  advantage  to  you  in  preachuig  such  things  ?  "What 
is  the  use  of  aU  these  Gothic  churches,  altars,  and  such 
matters  ?  No,  indeed !  Religion,  true  religion,  must  re- 
turn to  the  exercise  of  its  original  functions,  or  a  preach- 
er win  become  the  most  indefinite,  idle,  and  inclifferent 
thing  on  earth.  Teachers  of  religion,  true  servants  of 
God's  word,  what  have  you  to  do  in  our  centurj^  ?  The 
harvest  is  pleiiteous,  but  the  laborers  are  few ;  pray  the 
Lord  of  the  harvest  that  he  will  send  out  laborers  who 
wUl  be  something  more  than  bare  teachers  of  wisdom 
and  virtue.  ]\Iore  than  this,  help  yourselves !'  The 
counsel  given  by  Herder  to  others  was  practised  first  by 
himself.  He  lived  among  critical  minds,  who  spiu-ned 
humble  pastoral  work,  but  he  felt  it  his  duty,  and  there- 
fore discharged  it  to  the  best  of  his  ability.  His  preach- 
ing was  richly  lucid,  and  not  directed  to  the  most  intel- 
ligent portion  of  his  autlitors.  He  took  up  a  plain  truth 
and  strove  to  make  it  plamer.  Yet,  while  the  masses 
were  most  benefited  by  his  simplicity  of  pidpit  conver- 
sation, those  gifted  men  who  thought  with  him  arose 
from  their  seats  profoundly  impressed  with  the  dignity 
and  value  of  tlie  Gospel.  A  witty  writer  of  the  time, 
Sturz,  gives  an  aecount  of  Herder's  preaching  that 
throws  some  light  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  plain, 
earnest  exposition  of  God's  word  always  affected  the  in- 
different auditor.  '  You  should  have  seen,'  saj's  this  man, 
'  how  every  rustlmg  somid  was  hushed  and  each  curious 
glance  was  chained  upon  him  in  a  very  few  minutes. 
\Ve  were  as  still  as  a  Moravian  congregation.  AU  hearts 
opened  themselves  spontaneously ;  every  eye  hung  upon 
him  and  wept  unwonted  tears ;  deep  sighs  escaped  from 
every  breast.  .INIy  dear  friend,  noliody  preaches  like 
him'  "  (Hurst,  History  ofRutioiniH^iii.  cli.  vii).  See  Her- 
zog,  Peal-Encyklop.  v,  747:  Kriiun  i-iukjoi^  aus  d.  Leben 
Herder's  (Tubingen,  1820,  8voJ ;  Quiuet,  Ideen  z.  Gesch. 
(Par.  1834) ;  E.  G.  Herder,  Herder's  Characterbild  (Er- 
lang.  184G,  6  vols.) ;  article  by  Bancroft,  North  A  mer- 
ican  TterJew,  July,  1836,  p.  216;  MqixzqX,  German  Liter- 
ature (American  translation,  ii,  419)  ;  review  of  Marsh's 
translation.  Christian  Examiner,  xviii,  167  ;  Hagenbach, 
History  of  the  Church  in  the  \Sih  and  IWi  Centuries, 
translated  by  Hurst,  vol.  ii,  lectures  i-v. 

Herdman  (prop.  "l|512,  a  tender  of  oxen;  in  dis- 
tinction from  iTii'l"!,  a  feeder  of  sheep;  but  practically 
the  two  occupations  were  generally  united).  From  the 
earliest  times  the  Hebrews  were  a  pastoral  people, 
Abraham  and  his  sons  were  masters  of  herds  and  flocks, 
and  were  regulated  in  their  movements  very  much  by  a 
regard  to  the  necessities  of  their  cattle,  in  which  their 
wealth  almost  entirely  consisted.  In  Egypt  the  Israel- 
ites were  known  as  keepers  of  cattle.  When  they  left 
Egypt,  they,  notwithstanding  the  oppressions  to  which 
they  had  been  subjected,  took  with  them  "  flocks  and 
herds"  (Exod,  xii,  38) ;  and  though  during  their  wan- 
derings in  the  wilderness  their  stock  was  ui  all  probabil- 
ity greatly  reduced,  before  they  entered  Canaan  they 
had  so  replenished  it  by  their  conquests  in  the  pastoral 
regions  beyond  Jordan  that  they  took  with  tlicm  a 
goodly  number  of  animals  wherewith  to  begin  their  new 
life  in  the  land  that  had  been  promised  them.  Of  that 
land  large  tracts  were  suited  for  pasturage;  .certain  of 
the  tribes  were  almost  exclusive!}^  devoted  to  pastoral 
occupations ;  and  traces  of  a  nomadic  life  among  other 
tribes  than  those  settled  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan  are 
found  even  as  late  as  the  time  of  the  monarchy  (compare 
1  Chron.  iv,  38^3). 
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The  pastoral  life  has  always  had  a  charm  for  the 
Sheinitic  peoples;  and  among  tliem,  as  well  as  among 
other  nations,  it  has  always  heen  held  in  honor.  In  the 
open  and  spacious  fields  bordering  on  the  Jordan  and  m 
tlie  hill  country  of  Palestine  it  is  a  life  of  comparative 
case  and  of  great  independence  even  in  the  present  day ; 
men  possessed  of  flocks  and  herds  become  quietly  and 
gradually  rich  without  any  severe  exertion  or  anxiety; 
and  but  for  feuds  among  themselves,  the  oppression  of 
superiors,  and  tlie  ]iredatory  tendencj'  of  their  less  re- 
spcctalile  nciglibors,  their  life  might  flow  on  in  an  al- 
most unliniken  traiKpiillity.  The  wealth  of  sheiks  and 
emirs  is  measured  chiefly  by  the  number  of  their  flocks 
and  herds;  and  men  who  would  count  it  an  intoleraljle 
indignity  to  be  constrained  to  engage  in  any  handicraft 
occupation,  or  even  in  mercantile  adventure,  fulfil  with 
pride  and  satisfaction  the  duties  which  their  pastoral 
life  imposes  npon  them.  It  was  the  same  in  ancient 
times.  Job's  substance  consisted  chiefly  of  cattle,  his 
Avealth  in  which  made  him  the  greatest  of  all  the  men 
of  the  East  (i,  3).  The  first  two  kings  of  Israel,  Saul 
and  Davitl,  came  from  "  following  the  herd"  to  ascend 
the  throne  (1  Sam.  ix;  xi,  5;  Psa.  Ixxviii,  70).  Men 
"  very  great,"  like  Nabal,  derived  their  riches  from  their 
flocks,  and  themselves  superintended  the  operations  con- 
nected with  the  care  of  them  (1  Sam.  xxv,  2  sq.).  Ab- 
salom, the  prince  of  Israel,  had  a  sheep-farm,  and  per- 
sonally occupied  himself  with  its  duties  (2  Sam.  xiii,  23). 
]\Iesha,  king  of  iVIoab,  was  "  a  sheepmaster"  ("Ip^S,  2 
Kings  iii,  4).  The  daughters  of  chiefs  and  wealth}'  pro- 
prietors did  not  think  it  beneath  them  to  tend  the  flocks 
and  herds  of  their  family  (Gen.  xxix,  9  [comp.  xxiv,  15, 
19]  ;  Exod.  ii,  16;  comp.  Homer,  //.  vi,  423;  Odijs.  xii, 
121 ;  xiii,  221 ;  Varro,  De  Re  Rust,  ii,  1).  The  proudest 
title  of  the  kings  of  Israel  was  that  of  shepherds  of  the 
people  (Jer.  xxiii,  4 ;  Ezek.  xxxiv,  2,  etc. ;  comp.  iroLj-d- 
vig  \auiv  in  Homer  and  Hesiod,  ^)oss<;«,  and  Plato,  De  j 
Rep.  iv,  15,  p.  440,  D.),  and  God  himself  condescended 
to  be  addressed  as  the  Shepherd  of  Israel  (Psa.  Ixxx,  1), 
and  was  trusted  in  by  his  pious  servants  as  their  shep- 
herd (Psa.  xxiii,  1).  In  later  times  the  title  of  shep- 
herd was  given  to  the  teachers  and  leaders  of  the  syna- 
gogues, who  were  called  D"03''.Q  (Lightfoot,  IIoi:  Jleb. 
ill  Mnit.  iv,  23) ;  but  this  was  unknown  to  the  times  be- 
fore Christ. 

By  the  wealthier  proprietors  their  flocks  and  herds 
■were  placed  under  the  charge  of  servants,  who  bore  the 
designation  of  nip's  i:.''-i,  ".X"^  ""'"l,  "'"'"i,  "l"3i,   or 


Q'^lpj.  These  were  sometimes  armed  with  weapons, 
to  jirotect  themselves  and  their  charge  from  robbers  or 
wild  beasts;  though,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  case  of 
David,  their  furniture  in  this  respect  was  of  the  sirnjilest 
description.  Usually  they  carried  with  them  a  staff 
(b^p  'Ci'y&i  furnished  with  a  crook,  which  might  be 
used  for  catching  an  animal  by  the  foot;  those  wlio  had 
the  charge  of  oxen  carried  with  them  a  sharper  instru- 
ment (Jiidg.  iii,  31 ;  1  Sam.  xiii,  21).  See  Goad.  Tlicy 
had  also  a  wallet  or  small  bag  (b:')p?^,  7rT}pa)  in  which 
to  carry  provisions,  ammunition,  or  any  easily  portable 
article  (1  Sam.  xvii,  40, 43 ;  Psa.  xxiii,  4 ;  Micah  vii,  14 ; 
Matt.  X,  10;  Luke  ix,  3,  10).  Their  dress  consisted 
principally  of  a  cloak  or  mantle  (the  humus  of  the 
modern  Arabs)  in  which  they  could  wrap  the  entire 
body  (Jer.  xliii,  12).  For  food  they  were  obliged  to  be 
contented  with  the  plainest  fare,  and  often  were  reduced 
to  the  last  extremities  (Amos  vii,  14;  Luke  xv,  15), 
Their  wages  consisted  of  a  portion  of  the  produce,  espe- 
cially of  the  milk  of  the  flock  (Gen.  xxx,  32  sq. ;  1  Cor. 
ix,  7).  That  they  cultivated  music  is  not  unlikeh', 
though  it  hardly  follows  from  1  Sam.  xvi,  18,  for  Da- 
vid's case  may  have  been  exceptional ;  in  all  countries 
and  times,  however,  music  has  been  associated  with  the 
pastoral  life.  When  the  servants  belonging  to  one  mas- 
ter existed  in  anj^  number,  they  were  placed  under  a 
chief  (nipTO  "ib.  Gen.  xlvii,  6;  aQxiT^oipjv,  1  Pet.  v, 
4) ;  and  under  the  monarchy  there  was  a  royal  officer 
v.ho  bore  the  title  of  n'^i'iri  ^"'S.X,  "  chief  of  the  herds- 
men" (1  Sam.  xxi,  7 ;  compare  1  Chron.  xxvii,  29,  and 
"magister  regii  pecoris,"  Livy,  i,  4). 

The  animals  placed  under  the  care  of  these  herdsmen 
were  chiefly  sheep  and  goats ;  but  besides  these  there 
were  also  neat  cattle,  asses,  camels,  and  in  later  times 
swine.  It  would  seem  that  the  keeping  of  the  animals 
last  named  was  the  lowest  grade  in  the  pastoral  life 
(Luke  XV,  15) ;  and  probably  the  keeping  of  sheep  and 
goats  was  held  to  be  the  highest,  as  that  of  horses  is 
among  the  Arabs  in  the  present  day  (Niebuhr,  A  rahie, 
i,  22G).  The  herdsman  led  his  charge  into  the  open 
pasture-land,  where  they  coidd  freely  roam  and  And 
abundant  supply  of  food ;  the  neat  cattle  were  conducted 
to  the  richer  pastures,  such  as  those  of  Bashan,  while 
the  sheep,  goats,  and  camels  found  sufficient  sustenance 
from  the  scantier  herbage  of  the  more  rocky  and  arid 
parts  of  Palestine,  provided  there  was  a  supply  of  wa- 
ter.    Wliile  in  the  fields  the  herdsmen  lived  ui  tents 


7  6  ^'  ^*-'''  5 

Ancient  E<j;vptian  Herdsmen  civiug  an  Account  of  the  Cattle.    (Wilkinson.) 

■'nn  nfoounttothe%crihe  3      "  Anoth..r  lU-iiiii  obeisance  to  the  ninater  of  the  e»t!ite,  or  to  tlie  scribe.    4.  Other  herdsmen.    5.  The 
-         '    ■     "■  ng  bis  reoort  to  the  scribe,  7,  over  whom  is  the  usual  satchel,  and  two  boxes. 


I  rope  in  his  baud.    6,  Bowing  and 


;  report 
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(nisS^rp,  Song  of  Sol.  i,  8 ;  Isa.  xxxviii,  12 ;  Jer.  vi,  3), 
and  there  were  folds  (n"i^?j  Numb,  xxxii,  16;  2  Sara, 
vii,  8;  Zeph.  ii,  6),  and  apparently  in  some  cases  tents 
(nibnx,  2  Chron.  xiv,  15)  for  the  cattle.  Watch-tow- 
ers were  also  erected,  whence  the  shepherd  coidd  descry 
any  coming  danger  to  his  charge ;  and  vigilance  in  this 
respect  was  one  of  the  shepherd's  chief  virtnes  (Mic.  iv, 
8;  Nah.  iii,  18;  Luke  ii,  8).  If  any  of  the  cattle  wan- 
dered he  was  bound  to  follow  them,  and  leave  no  means 
untried  to  recover  them  (Ezek.  xxxiv,  12 ;  Luke  xv,  5) ; 
and  harsh  masters  were  apt  to  require  at  their  servants' 
hands  any  loss  they  might  have  sustained,  either  by  the 
wandering  of  the  cattle  or  the  ravages  of  wild  beasts 
(Gen.  xxxi.  38  sq.),  a  tendency  on  which  a  partial  check 
was  placed  by  the  law,  that  if  it  was  torn  by  beasts,  and 
the  pieces  could  be  produced,  the  person  in  whose  charge 
it  was  should  not  be  reqiured  to  make  restitution  (Exod. 
xxii,  13;  comp.  Amos  iii,  12).  To  assist  them  in  both 
watcliing  and  defending  the  flocks,  and  in  recovering 
any  that  had  strayed,  shepherds  had  dogs  (Job  xxx,  1), 
a3  have  the  modern  Arabs;  not,  however,  "like  those 
in  other  lands,  fine,  faithful  fellows,  the  friend  and  com- 
panion of  their  masters  .  .  .  but  a  mean,  suiister,  iU- 
conditioned  generation,  kept  at  a  distance,  kicked  about, 
and  half  starved,  with  nothing  noble  or  attractive  about 
them"  (Thomson,  Land  and  Bool;  i,  301),  a  description 
which  fully  suits  Job's  disparaging  comparison.  The 
flocks  and  herds  were  regularly  counted  (Lev.  xxvii,  32 ; 
Jer.  xxxiii,  13),  as  in  Egypt  (Wilkinson,  ii,  177). 

The  pastures  to  which  the  herdsmen  conducted  their 
flocks  were  called  riiiJiin,  thejilaces  without,  the  country, 
the  desert  (Job  v,  10 ;  xviii,  17 ;  Prov.  viii,  2G ;  compare 
t?w  iv  tpi'jfioic,  Mark  i,  45) ;  also  niX3  (Jer,  xxv,  37; 
Amos  i,  2),  "lan^  "3  (Psa.  Lxv,  13;  Jer.'ix,  9,  etc.),  niD 
(1  Sam.  vii,  sVHos.  ix,  13,  etc.),  la'l'a  (Psa.  Lxv,  Is'; 
Isa,  xlii,  11;  Jer.  xxiii,  10;  Joel  ii,  22,  etc.).  In  sum- 
mer the  modern  nomades  seek  the  northern  and  more 
hilly  regions,  in  winter  they  betake  themselves  to  the 
south  and  to  the  plain  country  (D'Arvieux,  iii,  315;  v, 
428) ;  and  probably  the  same  usage  prevailed  among 
the  Hebrews.  In  leading  out  the  flocks  the  shepherd 
went  before  them,  and  they  followed  him  obedient  to 
his  call;  a  practice  from  which  our  Saviour  draws  a 
touching  illustration  of  the  intimate  relation  between 
him  and  his  people  (John  x,  4).  The  young  and  the 
sickly  of  the  flock  the  shepherd  would  take  in  his  arms 
and  carry,  and  he  was  careful  to  adapt  the  rate  of  ad- 
vance to  the  condition  and  capacity  of  the  feebler  or 
biu-dened  portion  of  his  charge,  a  practice  which  again 
gives  occasion  for  a  beautiful  illustration  of  God's  care 
for  his  people  (Isa.  xl,  11 ;  comp.  Gen.  xxxiii,  13).  These 
usages  still  prevail  in  Palestine,  and  have  often  been 
described  by  travellers;  one  of  the  most  graphic  de- 
srciptions  is  that  given  by  Mr.  Thomson  {Land  and 
Book,  i,  301  sq. ;  compare  Wilson,  Lamb  of  the  Bible,  ii, 
322).  As  the  Jews  advanced  in  commercial  wealth  the 
office  of  shepherd  diminished  in  importance  and  dignity. 
Among  the  later  Jews  the  shepherd  of  a  small  flock  was 
precluded  from  bearing  witness,  on  the  gromid  that,  as 
such  fed  their  flocks  on  the  pastures  of  others,  they  were 
infected  with  fUshonesty  (Maimon.  in  Demai,  ii,  3). — ■ 
Kitto,  s.  V.     See  Shepiiekd. 

He'res,  part  of  the  name  of  two  places,  difTerent  in 
the  Hebrew.     See  also  Kir-Heues  ;  Timnath-Heres. 

1.  Har-Ciieres  (D"iri— iri,  mountain  of  the  sun; 
Sept.  TO  upoQ  TO  6(TpaKwOT]c,yu\g.  mons  Hares,  quod  in- 
terpretatur  .testateceiis,  i.  e.  of  tiles;  Auth.Vers.  "mount 
Heres"),  a  city  (in  the  valley,  according  to  the  text, 
but  in  a  part  of  Mt.  Ephraim,  according  to  the  name~) 
of  Dan,  near  Aijalon,  of  which  the  Amorites  retained  pos- 
session (Judg.  i,  35).  It  was  probably  situated  on  some 
eminence  bordering  the  present  Merj  Ibn-Omeir  on  the 
east,  possibly  near  the  site  of  Emmaus  or  Nicopolis. 
We  may  even  hazard  the  conjecture  that  it  was  iden- 


tical with  ISIt.  Jearim  (q.  d.  Ir-Shemesh,  i.  e.  sun-city), 
i.  e.  Chesalon  (q.  v.). 

2.  Ir  ha-Heres  (C'^vl'l  "l"^;?,  city -of  destruction; 
Sept.  TToXiQ  daiCiK  v.  r.  cixfpie ;  Vulg.  civitas  solis,  evi- 
dently reading  C^Hij  T^^',  cify  of  the  sun),  a  name  that 
occurs  only  in  the  disputed  passage  Isa.  xix,  18,  where 
most  MSS.  and  editions,  as  also  the  versions  of  Aqmla, 
Theodotion,  the  SjTiac,  and  the  English,  read,  one  (of 
these  five  cities)  shall  be  called  The  city  of  destruction,  i. 
e.  in  the  idiom  of  Isaiah,  one  of  these  cities  shall  be  de- 
stroyed, a  signification  (from  D^H,  to  tear  down)  for 
which  Iken  (Dissei-t.  phil.  crit.  IG)  contends.  The  Jews 
of  Palestine,  who  approved  this  reading,  referred  it  to 
Leontopolis  and  its  temple,  which  they  abhorred,  and 
the  destruction  of  which  they  supposed  to  be  here  pre- 
dicted. But  instead  of  G'lil,  hej-es,  the  more  probable 
reading  is  0"1H,  cheres,  which  is  read  in  sixteen  MSS. 
and  some  editions,  and  is  expressed  by  the  Sept.  (Com- 
plut.),  Symmachus,  Vulgate,  Saadias,  and  the  margin  of 
the  English  version,  and  has  also  the  testimonv  of  the 
Talraudists  {Menachoth,  fol.  110,  A.).  If  we  follow  tlie 
certain  and  ascertained  usus  loqiiendi,  this  latter  denotes 
dty  of  the  sun,  i.  e.  Heliojwlis  in  Egypt,  elsewhere  call- 
ed Beth-Shemesh,  and  On.  The  Arabic  meaning  of  the 
term  is  to  defend,  to  preserve,  and  the  passage  may  be 
rendered,  one  shall  be  called  A  dty  preserved,  i.  e.  one 
of  those  five  cities  shall  be  preserved.  (See  Gesenius, 
Comment,  ad  loc.)  Whichever  interpretation  may  be 
chosen,  this  reading  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  other. — 
Gesenius.     See  Ir-iia-iieres. 

He'resh  (Heb.  Che'resh,  'd'\'n,  silence ;  Sept.  'Apic), 
one  of  the  Levites  that  dwelt  in  the  "  villages  of  the 
Netophathites"  near  Jerusalem,  on  the  return  from  Baby- 
lon (1  Chron.  Lx,  15).    B.C.  536. 

Heresiarch,  a  leader  in  heresy,  founder  of  a  sect 
of  heretics.     See  Heresy. 

Heresy,  in  theology,  is  any  doctrine  containing 
Christian  elements,  but  along  with  them  others  subver- 
sive of  Christian  truth. 

I.  Origin  and  early  Use  of  the  Word. — The  word  a't- 
psaig  Qhceresis)  originaUy  meant  simply  choice  (e.  g.  of 
a  set  of  opinions);  later,  it  was  applied  to  the  opinions 
themselves;  last  of  aU,  to  the  sect  maintaining  them. 
"  Philosophy  was  in  Greece  the  great  object  -which  di- 
vided the  opinions  and  judgments  of  men ;  and  lience 
the  term  heresy,  being  most  frequently  applied  to  the 
adoption  of  this  or  that  particular  dogma,  came  by  an 
easy  transition  to  signify  the  sect  or  school  in  which 
that  dogma  was  maintained ;"  e.  g.  the  heresy  of  the  Sto- 
ics, of  the  Peripatetics,  and  Epicureans.  Josephus  also 
speaks  of  the  three  heresies  {cupiatic,  sects,  A  nt.  xii,  5,  9 
=  (pi\offo<pia(,  xviii,  1,  2)  of  the  Pharisees,  Sadducees, 
and  Essenes.  In  the  historical  part  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, the  word  denotes  a  sect  or  party,  whether  good  or 
bad  (Acts  v,  17;  xv,  5;  xxiv,  5;  xxvi,  5;  xxviii,  22), 
In  Acts  xxvi,  4,  5,  St.  Paul,  in  defending  himself  before 
king  Agrippa,  uses  the  same  term,  when  it  was  mani- 
festly his  design  to  exalt  the  party  to  -which  he  had  be- 
longed, and  to  give  their  system  the  preference  over  ev- 
ery other  system  of  Judaism,  both  with  regard  to  sound- 
ness of  doctrine  and  purity  of  morals.  In  the  Epistles 
the  word  occurs  in  a  somewhat  different  sense.  Paid, 
in  Gal,  v,  20,  puts  a'lptffsic,  heresies,  in  the  list  of  crimes 
with  uncleanness,  seditions  (jSixoaraaiaC),  etc.  In  1  Cor, 
xi,  19  (there  must  also  be  heresies  among  you),  he  uses 
it  apparently  to  denote  schisms  or  divisions  in  the 
Church.  In  Tit.  iii,  10  he  comes  near  to  the  later  sense ; 
the  "  heretical  person"  appears  to  be  one  given  over  to 
a  self-chosen  and  divergent  form  of  belief  and  practice. 
John  Wesley  says :  "  Heresy  is  not  in  aU  the  Bil>le  taken 
for  '  an  error  in  fundamentals'  or  in  any  thing  else,  nor 
schism  for  any  separation  made  from  the  outward  com- 
munion of  others.  Both  heresy  and  schism,  in  the  mod- 
ern sense  of  the  words,  are  sins  that  the  Scripture  knows 
nothing  of"  {Works,  N.  Y.  edit,  vii,  286).     In  the  early 
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post-apostolic  Church,  if  "  a  man  admitted  a  part,  or 
even  the  whole  of  Christianity,  and  added  to  it  some- 
thing of  his  own,  or  if  he  rejected  the  whole  of  it,  he 
was  equally  designated  as  a  heretic.  Thus,  by  degrees, 
it  came  to  be  restricted  to  those  who  proi'essed  Chris- 
tianit}',  but  professed  it  erroneously ;  and  in  later  times, 
tlie  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  as  defined  by  the  Council 
of  Nice,  was  almost  the  onl}'  test  which  decided  the  or- 
thodoxy or  the  lieresy  of  a  Christian.  Differences  upon 
minor  points  were  then  described  by  the  milder  term  of 
schism;  and  the  distinction  seems  to  have  been  made, 
that  unity  of  faith  might  be  maintauied,  though  schism 
existed ;  but  if  the  unity  of  faith  was  violated,  the  vio- 
lator of  it  was  a  heretic."  In  general,  in  the  early 
Church,  all  who  did  not  hold  what  was  called  the  Cath- 
olic faith  (the  orthodox')  were  called  heretics.  At  a  very 
early  period  the  notion  of  wilful  and  immoral  perversity 
began  to  be  attached  to  heresy,  and  thus  we  may  account 
for  the  severe  and  violent  language  used  against  here- 
tics. "Charges,  indeed,  or  insinuations  of  the  grossest 
impurities  are  sometimes  thrown  out  by  the  orthodox 
Avriters  against  the  early  heretics ;  but  we  are  bomid  to 
receive  them  with  great  caution,  because  the  answers 
which  may  have  been  given  to  them  are  lost,  and  be- 
cause they  are  not  generally  justified  by  any  authentic 
records  which  we  possess  respecting  the  lives  of  those 
heretics.  The  truth  appears  to  be  this,  that  some  fla- 
grant immoralities  were  notoriously  perpetrated  by  some 
of  the  wildest  among  their  sects,  and  that  these  have 
given  coloring  to  the  charges  which  have  been  throwTi 
upon  them  too  indiscriminately.  But,  whatsoever  un- 
certainty may  rest  on  this  inquirj',  it  cannot  be  disputed, 
first,  that  the  apostolical  fathers,  following  the  footsteps 
of  the  apostles  themselves,  regarded  with  great  jealousy 
the  birth  and  growth  of  erroneous  opinions ;  and  next, 
that  they  did  not  authorize,  either  by  instruction  or  ex- 
ample, any  severity  on  the  jwrsons  of  those  in  error. 
They  opposed  it  by  their  reasoning  and  their  eloquence, 
and  they  avoided  its  contagion  by  removing  from  their 
communion  those  who  persisted  in  it ;  but  they  were 
also  mindful  that  within  these  limits  was  confined  the 
power  which  the  Church  received  from  the  apostles  who 
founded  it  over  the  spiritual  disobedience  of  its  mem- 
bers" (Waddington,  History  of  the.  Church,  ch.  v,  p.  59). 
II.  Relations  of  Heresy  to  the  Church  and  to  Doctrine. 
— "  Heresies,  like  sin,  all  spring  from  the  natiu-al  man ; 
but  they  first  make  their  appearance  in  opposition  to 
the  revealed  truth,  and  thus  presuppose  its  existence,  as 
the  fall  of  Adam  implies  a  previous  state  of  innocence. 
There  are  religious  errors,  indeed,  to  any  extent  out  of 
Christianity,  but  no  heresies  in  the  theological  sense. 
These  errors  become  heresies  only  when  they  come  into 
contact,  at  least  outwardly,  with  revealed  truth  and  with 
the  life  of  the  Church.  They  consist  essentially  in  the 
conscious  or  unconscious  reaction  of  unsubdued  Juda- 
ism or  heathenism  against  the  new  creation  of  the  Gos- 
pel. Heresy  is  the  distortion  or  caricature  of  the  orig- 
inal Christian  truth.  But  as  God  in  his  wonderful  wis- 
dom can  bring  good  out  of  all  evil,  and  has  more  than 
compensated  for  the  loss  of  the  first  Adam  by  the  resiu-- 
rection  of  the  second,  so  must  all  heresies  in  the  end 
only  condemn  themselves,  and  serve  the  more  fully  to 
establish  the  truth.  The  New-Testament  Scriptures 
themselves  are  in  a  great  measure  the  result  of  a  firm 
resistance  to  the  distortions  and  corruptions  to  which 
the  Christian  religion  was  exposed  from  the  first.  Nay, 
we  may  say  that  every  dogma  of  the  Chiu-ch,  every  doc- 
trine fixed  by  her  symbols,  is  a  victory  over  a  corre- 
sponding error,  and  in  a  certain  sense  owes  to  the  error, 
not,  indeed,  its  substance,  which  comes  from  God,  but 
assuredly  its  logical  completeness  and  scientific  form. 
Heresies,  therefore,  belong  to  the  process  by  which  the 
Christian  truth,  received  in  simple  faith,  becomes  clear- 
ly defined  as  an  object  of  knowledge.  They  are  the 
negative  occasions,  the  challenges,  for  the  Church  to  de- 
fend her  \'iews  of  truth,  and  to  set  them  forth  in  com- 
plete scientific  form"  (SchafF,  Apostolic  Church,  §  165). 


Heresy  and  Schism. — "  Near  akin  to  heresy  is  the  idea 
of  schism  or  Church  division,  which,  however,  primarily 
means  a  separation  from  the  government  and  disci]  iline 
of  the  Church,  and  does  not  necessarily  include  dciiart- 
ure  from  her  orthodoxy.  ,  .  Thus  the  Ebioiiitcs.  (Iikis- 
tics,  and  Arians  were  heretics;  the  Montanifls,  X(jva- 
tians,  and  Donatists,  schismatics.  By  I  lie  standard  (,f 
the  Roman  Church,  the  Greek  Church  is  only  schismat- 
ic, the  Protestant  both  heretical  and  schismatic.  Of 
course,  in  different  branches  of  the  Church  .  .  there  are 
different  views  of  heresy  and  truth,  heterodoxy  and  or- 
thodoxj',  and  likewise  of  schism  and  sect"  (Schaff,  A  post. 
Church,  §  1G5).  "  Heresy,  as  distinguished  from  schism, 
consists  in  the  adoption  of  opinions  and  practices  con- 
trary to  the  articles  and  practices  of  any  particidar 
church,  whereas  schism  is  secession  from  that  church, 
the  renouncing  allegiance  to  its  government,  or  forming 
parties  within  it ;  for  surely  Paid  (in  1  Cor.  and  else- 
where) censures  men  as  causing  divisions  Avho  did  not 
openly  renounce  allegiance.  Neither  schism  run-  her- 
esy, then,  is  properly  an  offence  against  the  Church  uni- 
versal, but  against  some  particular  Church,  and  by  its 
own  members.  On  the  same  principle,  no  Chm-ch  can  be 
properly  called  either  heretic  or  schismatic ;  for  cluircli- 
es,  being  independent  establishments,  may  indeed  con- 
sult each  other,  but  if  they  cannot  agree,  the  guilt  of 
that  Church  which  is  in  error  is  neither  schism  nor  hcr- 
esj^,  but  corrupt  faith  or  bigoted  narrowness.  Accord- 
ingly, our  Reformers,  whilst  they  characterize  the  Rom- 
ish Church  as  one  that  has  erred,  liave  very  properly 
avoided  the  misapplication  of  the  terms  '  schismatic' 
and  '  heretic'  to  it.  Nevertheless,  if  a  Church  has  been 
formed  by  the  secession  of  members  from  another  Church, 
on  disagreement  of  principles,  each  seceder  is  both  a 
schismatic  and  a  heretic  because  of  his  former  connec- 
tion; but  the  crime  does  not  attach  to  the  Church  so 
formed,  and  accordingly  is  not  entailed  on  succeeding 
members  who  naturally  spring  up  in  it.  If  the  schism 
was  founded  in  error,  the  guilt  of  error  would  always 
attach  to  it  and  its  members,  but  not  that  of  schism  or 
heresy.  He  who  is  convmced  that  his  Church  is  essen- 
tially in  error  is  bound  to  secede ;  but,  like  the  circum- 
stances which  may  be  supposed  to  justify  the  subject  of 
any  realm  in  renouncing  his  country  and  withdrawing 
his  allegiance,  the  plea  should  be  long,  and  seriously,  and 
conscientiously  weighed;  but  with  respect  to  distinct 
churches,  as  they  can  form  alliances,  so  thej'  can  secede 
from  this  alliance  without  being  giulty  of  aiiy  crime. 
So  far  from  the  separation  between  the  Romish  and 
Protestant  churches  having  anything  of  the  character 
of  schism  or  heresy  in  it,  the  Church  of  England  (sup- 
posing the  Church  of  Rome  not  to  have  needed  any  re- 
form) would  have  been  justified  in  rr  muncing  its  asso- 
ciation with  it  simply  on  the  ground  of  expediency" 
(Hinds,  Early  Christian  Church). 

III.  List  of  the  principal  Early  Heresies. — The  fol- 
lowing list  includes  the  chief  heresies  of  the  first  six 
centuries ;  each  will  be  foiuid  in  its  alphabetical  place  in 
this  Cyclopa?dia :  Century  I.  Nazarenes,  who  advocated 
the  observance  of  the  Jewish  law  by  the  worshippers 
of  Christ.  Simonians,  followers  of  Simon  Magus,  who 
prided  themselves  in  a  superior  degree  of  knowledge, 
and  maintained  that  the  world  was  created  by  angels, 
denied  the  resurrection,  etc.  Nicolaitanes,  followers  of 
Nicolaus  of  Antioch.  Cerinthians  and  Ebionites,  follow- 
ers of  Cerinthus  and  Ebion,  who  denied  the  divinity  of 
Christ,  and  adopted  the  principles  of  Gnosticism.  JIany 
of  them  were  Millenarians.  Century  II.  Elcesaites,  the 
followers  of  Elxai  or  Elcesai,  who  only  partially  admit- 
ted the  Christian  religion,  and  whose  tenets  were  most- 
ly of  philosophic  origin.  Gnostics,  so  called  from  their 
pretences  to  yvCJaiQ,  superior  knowledge  :  this  seems  to 
have  been  the  general  name  of  all  heretics.  (1.)  Among 
Syrian  Gnostics  were  the  followers  of  Satuminus,  who 
adopted  the  notion  of  two  principles  reigning  over  the 
world,  assumed  the  evil  nature  of  matter,  denied  the  re- 
ality of  Clirist's  human  body,  etc.     Bardesanians :  their 
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principles  rbsembled  those  of  Saturninns.  Tatianisls 
anil  EncratiUe,  wlio  boasted  of  an  extraordinary  conti- 
nence, condemned  marriage,  etc.  Apotactici,  who,  in 
addition  to  the  opinions  of  the  Tatianists,  renounced 
property,  etc.,  and  asserted  that  any  who  Hved  in  the 
marriage  state  were  incapable  of  salvation.  (2.)  Gnos- 
tics of  Asia  Jlfinor.  Cerdonians,  who  held  two  contra- 
ry principles,  denied  the  resurrection,  despised  the  au- 
thority of  the  Old  Testament,  and  rejected  the  Gospels. 
]Marcionites,  who  resembled  the  Cerdonians,  and  in  ad- 
dition admitted  two  Gods,  asserted  that  the  Saviour's 
body  was  a  phantasm,  etc.  The  followers  of  Lucian  and 
Apelles  may  be  classed  among  the  Marciouites.  (3.) 
Among  Ei/yptian  Gnostics  were  the  Basilidians,  follow- 
ers of  Basilides,  who  espoused  the  heresies  of  Simon  Ma- 
gus, and  admitted  the  fundamental  point  on  which  the 
wliole  of  the  hypotheses  then  prevalent  may  be  said  to 
hinge,  namely,  that  the  world  had  been  created,  not  by 
the  immediate  operation  of  the  divine  being,  but  by  the 
agency  of  teons.  Carpocratians,  Antitact;B,  Adamites, 
Prodicians,  the  followers  of  Secundus,  Ptolemy,  Marcus, 
Culobarsus,  and  Heracleon.  (4-.)  Inferior  sects  of  Gnos- 
tics— Sethians,  Cainites,  Ophites. 

Heresies  not  of  Oriental  origin :  Patripassians,  whose 
principal  leader  was  Praxeas ;  Melchizedechians,  under 
Theodotus  and  Artemon;  Hermogcnians,  I\rontanists, 
Cliiliasts  or  Millenarians.  Century  III.  The  jSIanichae- 
ans,  the  Hieracites,  the  Patripassians,  under  Noetus  and 
Sabellius;  heresy  of  BeryUus;  Paulianists,  under  Paul 
of  Samosata  ,  Xnvatians.  under  Xovatus  and  Kovatian  ; 
the  Monarehici,  the  Araliifi,  the  Acpiariaus,  tlif  (.)rigen- 
ists.  Century  IV.  Tlie  Arians,  (Ailhtthians,  Macedoni- 
ans, Agnoetffi,  Apollinarians,  CoUyridians,  Seleucians, 
Anthropomorphites,  Jovinianists,  Messalians,  Timothe 
ans,  PrisciUianists,  Photinians,  Donatists,  Messalians, 
Bonosians.  Century  V.  The  Pelagians.  Nestorians,  Eu- 
tychians,  Theopaschites.  Century  VI.  The  Aphtharto- 
docetae,  Severiani,  Corrupticolas,  Monothelites. 

.  IV.  Punishment  of  Heresy.  —  Soon  after  the  triumph 
of  Christianity  over  paganism,  and  its  establishment  by 
the  State,  the  laws  became  very  severe  against  heretics. 
Those  of  the  State,  made  by  the  Christian  emperors 
from  the  time  of  Constantine,  are  comprised  under  one 
title,  De  Iltereticis,  in  the  Theodosian  code.  (See  be- 
low.)  The  principal  are  the  note  of  infamy  affixed  to 
all  lieretics  in  common ;  commerce  forbidden  to  be  held 
with  tliem ;  privation  of  all  offices  of  dignity  and  profit; 
disqualification  to  dispose  of  their  property  by  will,  or 
to  receive  property ;  pecmiiary  mulcts ;  proscription  and 
banishment;  corporal  punishment,  such  as  scourging. 
Heretics  were  forbidden  to  hold  public  disputations ;  to 
propagate  their  opinions;  their  children  could  not  in- 
herit patrimony,  unless  they  returned  to  the  Chiurch, 
etc.  The  laws  of  the  Church  consisted  in  pronouncing 
formal  anathema,  or  excommunication,  against  them; 
forbidding  them  to  enter  the  church,  so  much  as  to  hear 
sermons  or  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  (this  was  but 
partially  observed) ;  the  prohibition  of  all  persons,  un- 
der pain  of  excommunication,  to  join  with  them  in  any 
religious  exercises;  the  enjoining  that  none  should  eat 
or  converse  familiarly  with  them,  or  contract  affinity 
with  them ;  their  names  were  to  be  struck  out  of  the 
diptychs ;  and  their  testimony  was  not  to  be  received  in 
any  ecclesiastical  cause  (Bingham,  Oriy.  Ecdes.  vol.  ii). 
Augustine's  view  of  heresy  is  deserving  of  special  no- 
tice, as  it  forms  the  basis  of  the  doctrine  and  practice  of 
the  Middle  Ages.  In  Be  Civit.  Dei,  xviii,  51,  lie  says; 
'•  Qui  ergo  in  ecclesia  morbidum  aliqiud  pravumque  sa- 
piunt,  si  correpti,  ut  sanum  rectumque  sapiant,  resi^- 
tunt  contumacifrr,  suaqiio  jiostitera  et  nKirtifcra  dogmata 
cmendare  nolmit.  xd  </'/',  i,.<, in  /,<  r.<i.~/ini/.  In(  n  I'u-i  funt, 
etforas  exeuntes /;((/«///»/■  /;/  <  .r,  m  ,iiiliii.<  ln/miris."  The 
earlier  fathers  of  the  Church  had  sti  adily  rdiiscil  using 
force  in  opposing  heresy  (Hilarius,  I'iriar.  ml  Cnii.shini. 
i,  2  and  7;  contr.  Auxent.  lib.  init.;  Atliaiiasins,  Jli-it. 
Arian.  §  33),  and  at  most  permitted  the  secidar  powers 
to  interfere  to  prevent  the  organization  of  heretical  com- 


munities (Chrj'sost.  Ilomil.  29,  46,  in  Matth.),  and  even 
this  was  often  censured  (see  Socrates,  Hist.  Eccles.  vi,  19, 
where  it  is  said  that  the  misfortmies  which  befel  Chry- 
sostom  were  by  many  considered  as  a  pmiishment  for 
his  having  caused  chiu-ches  belonging  to  the  (^uarto- 
decimani  and  Novatians  of  Asia  to  be  taken  away  from 
them  and  closed).  Augustine,  on  the  contrary  {Itetrac- 
tut.  ii,  c.  5 ;  ep.  93,  ad  Vincendum,  §  17 ;  ep.  185,  ad  Bo- 
nifac.  §  21 ;.  Ojms.  imperf.  2,  2),  basing  himself  on  the 
passage  Luke  xiv,  23  {coyife  intrare,  etc.),  completely 
reversed  his  former  opinion  that  heretics  and  schismat- 
ics were  not  to  be  brought  back  by  the  aid  of  secular 
power,  and  stated  explicitly,  as  a  fundamental  princi- 
ple, that  "  damnuta  hceresis  ab  ejnsco^ns  non  adhuc  ex- 
aminundu,  sed  coercenda  est  pofestatibus  Christianis.'^ 
He  only  rejects  the  iniliction  of  capital  punishment,  yet 
more  on  account  of  the  general  opposition  of  the  ancient 
Church  to  this  mode  of  punishment  than  from  leniency 
towards  heresy.  It  is,  consequently,  not  strange  if  even 
this  protest  against  the  execution  of  heretics  came  sub- 
sequently to  be  disregarded,  and  the  pmiishment  e\en 
approved  (see  Leo  M.  ep.  15,  ad  Turribimn ;  Hieronymus, 
ep.  37,  ad  Bipar.).  In  the  Middle  Ages  we  find  the 
llomau  Church,  on  the  one  hand,  condemning  capital 
punishment  by  its  canon  law,  and  at  the  same  time  de- 
manding the  application  of  this  punishment  to  heretics 
from  the  secidar  law.  Julian  the  Apostate  had  long  be- 
fore reproached  the  Christians  of  his  time  for  persecuting 
heretics  by  force  (ep.  52,  and  ap.  Cyrill.  c.  Julianum  VI). 
As  to  the  principles  which  guided  the  conduct  of  the 
secular  powers  towards  heretics,  we  find  that  it  wavered 
long  between  an  entire  liberty  in  establishing  sects,  sub- 
mitting them  to  mere  poUce  regulations,  restricting 
them  in  the  carrying  out  of  their  system  of  worship, 
depriving  them  of  some  political  rights  and  privileges, 
formally  prohibiting  them,  and  finally  punishing  them  as 
criminals.  Through  all  these  variations  the  fundament- 
al principle  was  adhered  to  that  the  secular  power  pos- 
sesses in  general  the  right  to  punish,  repress,  or  extir- 
pate heresy.  Hesitation  is  shown  only  in  the  mode  of 
applymg  this  principle,  not  in  the  principle  itself.  Jlore- 
over,  the  exercise  of  this  right  was  in  no  way  subject  to 
the  decision  of  the  Church,  and.  the  secular  power  could 
by  itself  decide  whether  and  how  far  a  certain  heresj' 
should  be  tolerated — a  right  which  the  states  retained 
without  opposition  until  the  Middle  Ages.  The  numer- 
ous laws  contained  in  the  Codex  Theodosianus,  xvi,  tit. 
V,  De  Hceretieis,  to  which  we  may  add  xvi,  tit.  i,  2,  3, 
are  the  principal  sources  for  the  history  of  the  laws  con- 
cerning sects  in  antiquity.  History  shows  us  that  in 
the  use  of  compulsion  and  punishments  against  heretics 
the  secular  power  anticipated  the  wishes  of  the  Chiurch, 
doing  more  than  the  latter  was  at  first  disposed  to  ap- 
prove. Julian  the  Apostate  granted  full  freedom  to  her- 
etics with  a  view  to  injure  the  Church.  Augustine  first 
succeeded,  in  the  5th  century,  in  establishing  an  agree- 
ment between  Church  and  State  on  this  question,  yet 
without  contesting  the  right  of  the  State  to  use  its  in- 
dependent authority.  This  is  proved  by  Justinian's  In- 
stitutes (compare  cod.  i,  tit.  5),  which  interfere  directly 
with  the  private  rights  of  heretics ;  and  in  case  of  mixed 
marriages,  they  order,  regardless  of  the  patria  potestas, 
that  the  children  shall  be  brought  up  in  the  orthodox 
faith  (cod.  i,  tit.  5 ;  i,  18). 

In  the  Middle  Ages  the  notion  of  heresy  and  of  its 
relations  to  the  Church  and  the  State  acquired  a  further 
development.  At  one  time,  in  view  of  the  authoritj'  of 
the  pope  in  matters  of  faith  and  of  the  doctrine  of  fides 
implicita  et  explicita,  the  notion  of  heresy  was  so  modi- 
fied that  the  act  of  disobedience  to  the  pope  in  refusing 
to  accept  or  reject  s<mie  distinction  according  to  his 
command,  was  considered  almost  as  its  worst  and  most 
important  feature.  Tlie  Scholastics  treated  the  doctrine 
roncerning  heresy  scicntitically.  Finally  the  Church 
came  to  deny  to  tlie  State  the  right  to  tolerate  a7iy  her- 
esy it  had  condemned.  It  even  compelled  the  secular 
powers  to  repress  and  exdrpate  heresy  according  to  its 
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dictates  by  threats  of  ecclesiastical  censure,  by  inviting 
invasion  and  revolution  in  case  of  resistance,  and  by 
commanding  the  aiiplication  of  secular  punishments, 
such  as  the  sequestration  of  property,  and  the  depriva- 
tion of  all  civil  and  political  rights,  as  was  especially 
done  by  Innocent  III.  Nevertheless,  the  Church  con- 
tinued in  the  practice,  whenever  it  handed  over  con- 
demned heretics  to  the  secular  powers  for  punishment, 
of  reciuesting  that  no  penalty  shoidil  be  inflicted  on  them 
which  might  endanger  their  lives;  but  this  was  a  mere 
formality,  and  so  far  from  being  made  in  earnest  that 
the  Church  itself  made  the  allowableness  of  such  pim- 
ishment  one  of  its  dogmas.  Thus  Leo  X,  in  his  bull 
against  Lulher.  in  lidO,  condemns,  among  other  propo- 
sitions, iliat  which  s^ays  that  Jhcreticos  combui-ere  est  con- 
tra voliiiitiitciii  f<jiirUiis  (art.  o3),  and  recommended  the 
use  of  such  ])unishment  himself.  About  the  same  time, 
a  special  form  of  proceedings  was  adopted  agamst  her- 
etics, and  their  persecution  was  rendered  regular  and 
systematic  by  the  establishment  of  the  Inquisition  (q. 
v.).  Thus,  in  course  of  time,  a  number  of  secidar  penal- 
ties came  to  be  considered  as  uievitably  connected  with 
ecclesiastical  condemnation,  and  were  even  pronomiced 
against  heretics  bj'^  the  Church  itself  without  fmrther 
formalities.  The  Church,  whenever  any  individual  sus- 
pected of  heresy  recanted,  or  made  his  peace  with  the 
Church,  declared  him  (in  full  court,  after  a  public  abju- 
ration) released  either  jiartially  or  fully  from  the  eccle- 
siastical and  secular  iiiniishmcnt  lie  liad  ij^so  facto  in- 
curred. Tills  implied  the  right  of  still  indicting  these 
punishments  after  the  reconciliation  (which  was  espe- 
cially done  in  the  cases  of  sequestration  of  property, 
deprivation  of  civil  or  ecclesiastical  offices,  and  degrada- 
tion, while  a  return  to  heresy  after  recantation  was  to 
be  pimished  by  death).  See  the  provisions  of  the  Can- 
on Law  as  found  in  A",  de  hceretic.  v,  tit.  7 ;  c.  49 ;  X,  de 
sentent.  excommiin.  v,  39 ;  tit.  de  Har.  in  VI°,  v,  2 ;  De 
hceret.  in  Clement,  v,  3 ;  De  hmret.  in  Extravag.  coram. 
V,  3 ;  and  comp.  the  Liber  septimus,  v,  3,  4.  and  the  laws 
against  heretics  of  the  emperor  Frederick  II,  which  are 
connected  with  the  ecclesiastical  laws  (in  Pertz,  Monum. 
ii,  244,  287,  288, 327, 328) ;  and  the  regulations  concern- 
ing mixed  marriages  and  the  marriage  of  heretics.  AU 
these  are  yet  considered  by  the  Eoman  Catholic  Church 
as  having  the  force  of  km;  though,  imder  present  cir- 
cumstances, they  are  not  enforced  (comp.  Benedict  XIV, 
De  synod.  Diocc.  vi,  5 ;  ix,  14,  3 ;  xiii,  24,  21). 

Even  in  the  18th  century  Muratori  defended  the  as- 
sertion that  the  secular  power  is  bound  to  enforce  the 
most  severe  secular  penalties  against  heretics  {De  inrje- 
nioi-um  moderatimu-  in  nh)//iines  negotio,  ii,  7  sq.).  In 
the  beginning  of  the  I'Jih  rintury,  pending  the  nego- 
tiations for  the  crowning  of  Napoleon  I,  pope  Pius  VII 
declared  that  he  could  not  set  foot  in  a  country  in  which 
the  law  recoffnised  the  freedom  ofvorslnii  iftju  <Hi;'<  ,■<  ni 
reliffions.  The  same  pope  wrote  in  lS(i,')  lo  his  nuncio 
at  Vienna,  "  The  Church  has  not  only  sought  to  pre- 
vent heretics  from  using  the  properties  of  the  Church, 
but  has  also  established,  as  the  punishment  for  the  sin 
of  heresy,  the  sequestration  of  private  property,  in  c.  10, 
X.  d.  hmret.  (v,  7),  of  principaUties,  and  of  feudal  tenures, 
in  c.  16,  eod. ;  the  latter  law  contains  the  canonical  rule 
that  the  subjects  of  a  heretical  prince  are  free  from  all 
oaths  of  fealty  as  well  as  from  all  fideUty  and  obedience 
to  him ;  and  there  is  none  at  all  acquainted  with  history 
but  knows  the  decrees  of  deposition  issued  by  popes  and 
councils  against  obstinately  heretical  princes.  Yet  we 
find  ourselves  now  in  times  of  such  misfortune  and  hu- 
miliation for  the  bride  of  Christ  that  the  Church  is  not 
only  vnahle  to  enforce  these,  its  holiest  maxims,  against 
the  rebellious  etiemies  of  the  faith,  with  the  firmness  with 
which  they  should  be,  but  it  even  cannot  proclaim  them 
openly  without  danger.  Yet,  if  it  cannot  exert  its  right 
in  depri\-ing  heretics  of  their  estates,  it  may,"  etc.  AVith 
this  may  be  compared  the  permission  granted  in  an-  [ 
ticipation,  in  1724  (BuUar.  Propagcmda,  ii,  54,  56),  to 
the  Euthenes,  m  case  of  conversion,  to  take  possession  \ 


of  the  properties  they  had  lost  by  their  apostasy  ;  the 
satisl'action  manifested  by  the  Church  on  the  cxpuLsidu 
of  the  Protestants  from  Salzburg  (Bull.  Propuii.  ii,  iMd) ; 
and  many  things  happening  every  day  in  strictly  1  to- 
man Catholic  countries,  under  the  eyes  of  the  lioman 
Sec.  Quite  recently,  l'hili|ipi,  in  his  Canon  Zfnr,  hon- 
estly acknowledged  the  vahdity  of  the  old  laws  against 
heretics,  and  asserted  their  correctness.  Even  now,  in 
all  countries  where  the  secular  power  has  not  put  an 
end  to  this,  the  bishops  promise,  m  taking  the  oath  of 
obedience  to  the  pope,  haireticos,  schismaticos,  et  rebelles 
eidem  Domino  nostra  vel  successorihus prwdictis pro  posse 
perseqiiar  et  impugnaho.  Yet  the  Roman  See  has  re- 
nounced, suice  Sept.  17,  1824,  the  use  of  the  expression 
of  "Protestant  heretics"  in  its  official  acts;  and  it  has 
even  admitted  that,  under  the  pressure  of  existing  cir- 
cumstances, the  civil  powers  may  be  forgiven  for  toler- 
ating heretics  in  their  states !  Still,  as  soon  as  circum- 
stances will  permit,  the  Koman  See  is  prepared  to  apply 
again  the  old  laws,  which  are  merely  temporarily  sus- 
pended in  some  countries,  but  in  nowise  repealed. " 

Governments,  however,  naturally  take  a  different  view 
of  these  laws.  The  secular  power,  even  while  it  freed 
itself  from  its  absolute  subjection  to  the  Church,  still 
continued  to  persecute  in  various  ways  the  Protestants 
whom  the  Church  denomiced  as  heretics.  We  even  see 
them  deprived  under  Louis  XIV  of  the  right  of  emigra- 
tion; while,  in  refusing  to  recognise  the  validity  of  their 
marriage,  the  civil  authorities  showed  themselves  even 
more  severe  than  the  Church.  But,  becoming  wiser  by 
experience,  and  taught  by  the  general  reaction  which 
its  measiu-es  provoked  in  the  18th  century,  the  State 
has  confined  itself  to  interfering  with  heresy  so  far  only 
as  is  necessary  to  promote  public  order  and  the  material 
good  of  the  State  ;  thus  claiming  only  the  right  to  re- 
press or  expel  those  whose  principles  are  opposed  to  the 
existence  of  government,  or  might  create  disorder.  This 
right,  of  course,  has  been  differently  understood  in  dif- 
ferent countries  according  to  local  circumstances,  and 
has  even  become  a  pretence  for  persecutions  against  de- 
nominations which  a  n.ilder  construction  of  it  would 
not  have  deprived  of  the  toleration  of  the  State,  as  in 
the  persecution  of  dissidents  in  Sweden,  etc. 

Let  us  now  compare  this  practice  of  the  Eomish 
Church  and  of  Eoman  Catholic  states  with  the  dogmat- 
ic theory  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Thomas  Aquinas  treats 
heresy  as  the  opposite  of  faith,  connecting  it  with  inf- 
delitas  in  communi  and  apostasia  a  fde.  He  treats 
schism,  again,  as  opposed  to  churitas.  lie  defines  heresy 
as  infidelitatis  sjjecies  jjeriinens  ad  eos,  quifdem  Christi 
profitentur,  sed  ejus  dogmata  corrumjmnt  (1.  c,  qu.  ii,  art. 
i),  j-et  (art.  ii)  he  remarks  at  the  same  time  that  some 
holy  fathers  themselves  erred  in  the  early  times  of  the 
Church  on  many  points  of  faith.  In  art.  iii  he  comes  to 
the  question  whether  heretics  are  to  be  tolerated.  He 
asserts  that  they  also  have  their  use  in  the  Church,  as 
serving  to  prove  its  faith,  and  inducing  it  diligently  to 
search  the  Scriptures,  yet  their  usefidness  in  these  re- 
spects is  involuntary.  Considered  for  themselves  oidy, 
heretics  '•  are  not  only  deserving  of  being  cut  off  from 
communion  with  the  Church,  but  also  with  the  world, 
by  being  put  to  death.  But  the  Church  must,  m  her 
mercy,  first  use  all  means  of  converting  heretics,  and 
only  when  it  despairs  of  bringing  them  bacli  must  cut 
them  off  by  excommunication,  and  then  deliver  tliem 
up  to  secular  justice,  which  frees  the  world  of  tliem  by 
condemnation  to  death."  He  only  admits  of  toleration 
towards  heretics  when  persecution  against  them  would 
be  Ukely  to  injure  the  faithful.  In  this  case  he  advises 
sparing  the  tares  for  the  sake  of  the  wheat.  He  fiu-ther 
maintains  that  such  heretics  as  repent  may,  on  their 
first  offense,  be  entirely  pardoned,  and  aU  ecclesiastical 
and  secular  punishment  remitted,  but  asserts  that  those 
who  relapse,  though  they  may  be  reconciled  with  the 
Church,  must  not  be  released  from  the  sentence  of  death 
inciured,  lest  the  bad  example  of  their  inconstancy  might 
prove  injurious  to  others. 
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The  Reformation  protested  against  these  doctrines. 
Luther,  from  the  tirst,  denounced  all  attempts  to  over- 
come heresy  by  sword  and  fire  instead  of  the  Word  of 
God,  and  held  that  the  civil  power  shoidd  leave  her- 
etics to  be  dealt  with  by  the  Church.  On  this  g;round 
he  opposed  Carlstadt.  Yet  it  was  a  fundamental  prin- 
ciple with  all  the  Reformers,  that  governments  are  bound 
to  prevent  blasphemy,  to  see  that  the  people  receive 
from  the  Church  built  on  the  Word  of  God  the  pure 
teaching  of  that  word,  and  to  prevent  all  attempts  at 
creating  sects.  This  led  to  the  adoption  of  preventive 
measures  in  the  place  of  the  former  penalties  of  confis- 
cation, bodily  punishment,  and  death.  These  preventive 
measures  confined  the  heresy  to  the  individual,  and  ex- 
tended as  far  as  banishment,  when  no  other  means  would 
avail.  Luther  admitted  the  use  of  secular  punishment 
against  heretics  only  in  exceptional  cases,  and  then  not 
on  account  of  the  heresy,  but  of  the  resulting  disorders. 
Even  then  he  considered  banishment  sufficient,  except 
when  incitations  to  revolution,  etc.,  required  more  se- 
vere punishment,  as  was  the  case  with  the  Anabaptists; 
yet  he  often  declared  against  the  application  of  capital 
pimishment  to  such  heretics.  Zwingle  took  nearly  the 
same  stand  as  Luther  on  this  point,  yet  was  somewhat 
more  inclined  to  the  use  of  forcible  means.  The  Ana- 
baptists were  treated  in  a  summary  manner  in  Switz- 
erland. Calvin  went  fiu-ther,  and  with  his  theocratic 
ideas  considered  the  state  as  bound  to  treat  heresy  as 
blasphemy,  and  to  punish  it  in  the  severest  manner. 
His  approbation  and  even  instigation  of  the  execution 
of  Servetus  gave  rise  to  a  controversy  on  the  question 
whether  heresy  might  be  punished  with  the  sword  (com- 
pare Calvini  Defensis  orthodoxm  Jidei,  etc.).  Calvin's 
views  were  attacked  not  only  by  Bolsec,  but  also  by  Cas- 
tellio,  who,  under  the  pseudonym  of  Martin  Bellius, 
wrote  on  this  occasion  his  De  hcereticis  (Magdeb.  1554), 
quoting  against  Calvin  the  opinions  of  Luther  and  of 
Brentius.  Lalius  Socinus,  in  his  Diulogus  inter  Calvinum 
et  Vaticanum  (1554),  also  advocated  toleration.  Among 
all  the  German  theologians,  Melancthon  alone  sided  with 
Calvin,  consistently  with  the  views  {Coi-ji.  Ref.  ii,  18, 
an.  1530  ;  and  iii,  195,  an.  153G)  which  he  had  long  pre- 
viously defended  against  the  more  moderate  views  of 
Brentius  (see  Hartmann  and  Jtiger,  Johann  Brenz,  i,  299 
sq.). 

In  England,  in  the  first  year  of  queen  Elizabeth,  an 
act  of  Parliament  was  passed  to  enable  persons  to  try 
heretics,  and  the  following  directions  were  given  for 
their  guidance  :  "  And  such  persons  to  whom  the  queen 
shall  by  letters  patent  under  the  great  seal  give  author- 
ity to  execute  any  jurisdiction  spiritual,  shall  not  in  any 
wise  have  power  to  adjudge  any  matter  or  cause  to  be 
heresy,  but  only  such  as  heretofore  have  been  adjudged 
to  be  heresy,  by  the  authority  of  the  canonical  Scriptures, 
or  hj  some  of  f  he  first  four  gemral  councils,  or  by  any  other 
general  council  wherein  the  same  was  declared  heresy  by 
the  express  and  plain  words  of  the  said  canonical  Scrip- 
tures, or  such  as  hereafter  shall  be  judged  or  determined 
to  be  heresy  by  the  high  court  of  Parliament,  with  the 
assent  of  the  clergy  in  their  convocation."  "  This  stat- 
ute continued  practically  in  force,  with  certain  modifi- 
catidns,  till  the  29  Charles  II,  c.  9,  since  which  time  her- 
esy has  been  left  entirely  to  the  cognizance  of  the  ec- 
clesiastical courts ;  but,  as  there  is  no  statute  defining  in 
what  heresy  consists,  and  as,  moreover,  much  of  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  ecclesiastical  courts  has  been  withdrawn 
by  the  various  toleration  acts ;  and,  above  all,  as  the  ef- 
fect of  various  recent  decisions  has  been  to  widen  almost 
indefinitely  the  construction  of  the  doctrinal  formularies 
of  the  English  Church,  it  may  now  be  said  that  the  ju- 
risdiction of  these  courts  in  matters  of  heresy  is  practi- 
cally limited  to  preventing  ministers  of  the  Established 
Church  from  preaching  in  opposition  to  the  doctrine 
and  the  articles  of  the  establishment  from  which  they 
derive  their  emoluments,  and  that,  even  in  determining 
what  is  to  be  considered  contrary  to  the  articles,  a  large 
trOleration  has  been  juridically  established.     See  the  re- 


cent trial  of  Dr.  Rowland  Williams,  and  the  judgment 
given  by  Dr.  Lushington  in  the  Coiurt  of  Arches"  (Cham- 
bers, Cjjclopmdia,  s.  v.).  The  Protestant  churches  gen- 
erally, in  the  19th  centurj',  deny  the  power  of  the  State 
to  punish  heresy.  The  Roman  Church  retains  its  old 
theories  upon  the  subject,  but  its  power  is  limited  by  the 
progress  of  civilization.     See  Toleration. 

The  histori/  of  the  various  heresies  is  given,  with 
more  or  less  fulness,  in  the  Church  histories.  Walch's 
Entw.  einer  vollstdnd.  Historic  d.  Ketzereien,  etc.  (1762- 
1785, 11  vols.),  gives  a  history  of  doctrines  and  lieresies 
(so-called)  up  to  the  9th  centurj-.  "As  a  history  of  her- 
esies, divisions,  and  religious  controversies,  it  is  still  in- 
dispensable. Walch  is  free  from  polemic  zeal,  and  bent 
upon  the  critical  and  pragmatic  representation  of  his 
subject,  without  sympathy  or  antipathy"  (Schaff,  Aposf. 
Histori/,  §  31).  See  also  Lardner,  Historij  of  the  Here- 
tics of  the  first  two  Centuries,  with  additions  hy  Hogrj 
(Lond.  1780,  4to ;  and  in  Larchier,  Works,  1 1  vols.  8vo) ; 
Flissli,  Kirchen-u.-Ketzerhistorien  d.  mittlei-n  Zeit  (Frcft. 
1770-1774,3  vols.) ;  Baumgarten,  Gese AjcAfe  d.Religions- 
partheien  (Halle,  1706,  4to).  Professor  Oehler  com- 
menced in  1856  the  publication  of  a  Corpus  Haresiolog- 
icum,  designed  to  contain,  in  8  vols.,  all  the  principal 
works  on  heresies,  with  notes  and  prolegomena.  See 
also  Burton,  Enquiry  into  the  Heresies  of  the  Apostolic 
Age  {Hampton  Lecture  for  1829,  8 vo) ;  Campbell, /"re- 
liininary  Diss,  to  Comni.  on  Four  Gospels  ;  Herzog,  Reul- 
Encyklopddie,  v,  468  ;  Elliott,  Delineation  of  Romanism, 
bk.  iii,  ch.  iii,  et  al. ;  Cramp,  Text-hook  of  Popery,  p.  252, 
480;  Dorner,Persowo/"C/irw<(Edinb.transl.),i,344;  Ne- 
ander.  History  of  Dogmas  (Ryland's  transl.),  i,  16.  See 
also  H^KETico  CoJiBURENDO ;  Persecution  ;  Toler- 
ation. 

Heretic.     See  Heresy. 

Heretics,  Baptism  by.  When  the  line  between 
the  orthodox  and  the  heretics  [see  Heresy  J  was  clear- 
ly drawn  in  the  early  Church,  the  question  whether 
baptism  performed  by  heretics  should  be  regarded  as 
vahd  by  the  orthodox  began  to  be  mooted.  It  after- 
wards became  of  great  moment,  especially  with  regard 
to  the  claims  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 

1.  As  earlj'  as  the  3d  century  heretical  baptism  was 
pronounced  invalid.  Clemens  Alexandrinus  calls  it  false 
and  foreign  (Stromat.  i,  375).  Tertullian  declared  that 
it  was  of  no  value  {De  Jiaptismo,  cap.  xv).  "  Cyprian, 
whose  epistles  afford  the  clearest  information  on  this 
subject,  followed  Tertidhan  in  rejecting  baptism  by  her- 
etics as  an  inoperative  mock  baptism,  and  demanded 
that  all  heretics  coming  over  to  the  Cathohc  Church  be 
baptized  (he  would  not  say  ?-e-baptized).  His  position 
here  was  due  to  his  High-Church  exclusivism  and  his 
horror  of  schism.  As  the  one  Catholic  Chiu-ch  is  the 
sole  repository  of  all  grace,  there  can  be  no  forgiveness 
of  sins,  no  regeneration  or  communication  of  the  Spirit, 
no  salvation,  therefore  no  valid  sacraments,  out  of  her 
bosom.  So  far  he  had  logical  consistency  on  his  side. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  he  departed  from  the  objective 
view  of  the  Church,  as  the  Donatists  afterwards  did,  in 
making  the  efficiency  of  the  sacrament  depend  on  the 
i  subjective  holiness  of  the  priest.  'How  can  one  conse- 
crate water,'  he  asks,  '  who  is  himself  unholy,  and  has 
not  the  Holy  Ghost  T  He  was  followed  by  the  North 
African  Church,  which,  in  several  councils  at  Carthage 
in  the  years  255-6,  rejected  heretical  baptism ;  and  by 
the  Church  of  Asia  Minor,  which  had  already  acted  on 
this  view,  and  now,  in  the  person  of  the  Cappadocian 
bishop  Firmilian,  a  disciple  and  venerator  of  the  great 
Origen,  vigorously  defended  it  against  the  intolerance 
of  Rome.  The  Roman  bishop  Stephen  (253-257)  ap- 
peared for  the  opposite  doctrine,  on  the  ground  of  the  an- 
cient practice  of  the  Church.  He  offered  no  argument, 
but  spoke  with  the  consciousness  of  authority,  and  fol- 
i  lowed  a  catholic  instinct.  He  laid  chief  stress  on  the 
i  objective  nature  of  the  sacrament,  ihe  virtue  of  which 
I  depended  neither  on  the  officiating  priest  nor  on  the 
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receiver,  but  solely  on  the  institution  of  Clirist.  Ilencc 
he  considered  heretical  baptism  vaUcl,  provided  it  had 
been  administered  in  the  right  form,  to  wit,  in  the  name 
of  the  Trinity,  or  even  of  Christ  alone;  so  that  heretics 
coming  into  the  Chiu-ch  needed  only  contirmation,  or 
the  ratification  of  baptism  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  'Her- 
esy,' says  he, '  produees  children  and  exposes  them ;  and 
tlie  Church  takes  up  the  exposed  children,  and  nour- 
ishes them  as  her  o\\ii,  though  she  herself  has  not 
brought  them  forth.'  The  doctrine  of  Cyprian  was  the 
more  consistent  from  the  churchly  point  of  view,  that 
of  Stephen  from  the  sacramental.  The  one  preserved 
the  principle  of  the  exclusiveness  of  the  Church,  the 
other  that  of  the  objective  force  of  the  sacraments,  even 
to  tlie  bortlers  of  the  opus-opsratum  theorj-.  Both  were 
under  the  direction  of  the  same  hierarchical  spirit,  and 
the  same  hatred  of  heretics ;  but  the  Roman  doctrine  is, 
after  all,  a  happy  inconsistency  of  liberality,  an  inroad 
upon  the  principle  of  absolute  exclusiveness,  an  invol- 
imtary  concession  that  baptism,  and,  with  it,  the  remis- 
sion of  sins,  and  regeneration,  therefore  salvation,  are 
possible  outside  of  Roman  Catholicism.  The  contro- 
versy itself  was  conducted  with  great  warmth.  Ste- 
phen, tliough  advocating  the  liberal  view,  showed  the 
genuine  pajial  arrogance  and  intolerance.  He  would  not 
even  ailniittohls  presence  the  deputies  of  Cyprian,  who 
brought  him  tlie  decree  of  the  African  Synod,  and  called 
this  bishop,  who  in  every'  respect  far  excelled  Stephen, 
and  whom  the  Roman  Church  now  venerates  as  one  of 
her  greatest  saints,  a  'pseudo-Christum,  pseudo-apos- 
tolum,  et  dolosum  operarium.'  He  brolvc  off  all  inter- 
course with  the  African  Church,  as  he  had  already  done 
with  the  Asiatic.  But  Cyprian  and  Finnilian,  nothing 
daunted,  vindicated  with  great  boldness,  the  latter  also 
with  hitter  veliemence,  their  different  view,  and  con- 
tinued in  it  to  their  death.  The  Alexandrian  bishop 
Dionysius  endeavored  to  reconcile  the  two  parties,  but 
with  little  success.  The  Valerian  persecution,  which 
soon  ensued,  and  the  martyrdom  of  Stephen  (257)  and 
of  Cyprian  (258),  suppressed  this  internal  discord.  In 
the  course  of  the  4th  centiu-y,  howe^-er,  the  Roman 
practice  gradually  gained  on  the  other,  was  raised  to  a 
doctrine  of  the  Church  by  the  Council  of  Nice  in  325, 
and  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  the  Council  of  Trent, 
with  an  anathema  on  the  opposite  view"  (Schaff,  Histo- 
ry of  the  Christian  Church,  ch.  vi,  §  lO-l). 

2.  The  decree  of  the  Coimcil  of  Trent  as  to  baptism  by 
heretics  is  as  follows :  "  If  any  man  shall  say  that  the 
baptism  which  is  given  by  heretics  in  the  name  of  the 
Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  tlie  Holy  Ghost,  with  the 
intention  of  doing  what  the  Church  doth,  is  not  true 
baptism,  let  Jiim  be  anathema"  (sess.  vii,  can.  iv).  This, 
at  iirst  view,  may  appear  liberal ;  but  the  indirect  in- 
tention of  it  is  to  claim  all  baptized  persons  as  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  Rome.  Canon  viii  athnns  that  the  bap- 
tized are  bound  "by  all  the  jirecepts  of  the  Church, 
whether  written  or  transmitted."  Canon  xiv  declares 
that  any  one  who  shall  say  "  that  those  who  have  been 
baptized  when  infants  are  to  be  left  to  their  own  will 
when  they  grow  up,  and  are  not  meanwhile  to  be  com- 
pelled to  a  Christian  life  by  any  other  penalty  save  ex- 
clusion from  the  Eucharist  and  the  other  seven  sacra- 
ments till  they  repent,"  is  to  be  anathema. 

3.  Luther  admitted  the  validity  of  Romish  baptism, 
and  in  this  he  is  followed  by  Protestants  generally,  who 
do  not  rebaptize  converts  from  Rome.  The  Protestant 
chiurches  (except  the  Baptist)  admit  the  validity  of 
each  other's  baptism.  See  Herzog,  Rcal-EncijUop.  vii, 
538 ;  Coleman,  A  nc.  Christianity,  p.  3G3 ;  Elliott,  Roman- 
ism, bk.  ii,  ch.  ii ;  Guericke,  Christl.  Symholik;  g  59. 

Heriger.     See  Lobees. 

Heritage,  denoted  by  several  Heb.  words :  njHX, 
achuzzdh',  a  " possession ;"  l^^!^3,  nachalah',  or  5*^^;, 
nachulath',  "  heritage,"  etc. ;  also  •ITiJ'^^,  yerushshah'; 
il^'^iTS,  morashah'.    Only  sons  (compare  Gen.  xxi,  10  ; ' 


xxxi,  14  sq.),  and,  indeed,  only  those  of  regular  wives 
(comp.Gen.xxi,10  scj.;  xxiv,36;  xxv,  5s(i.-  Jephthah 
is  no  exception,  Judg.  xi,  2,  7 ;  see  Bastahd),  had  any 
legal  title  to  the  paternal  inheritance,  according  to  an- 
cient usage  among  the  Israelites ;  and  amongst  these 
the  first-born,  who  might  be  of  the  favorite  or  a  less  fa- 
vored wife,  enjoyed  a  double  portion  (Dent,  xxi,  15  sq.). 
See  Pkimogenitl're.  Daughters  became  heiresses, 
when  sons  existed,  only  by  the  special  grant  of  the  fa- 
ther (Josh.  XV,  18  sq. ;  comp.  Job  xlii,  15),  but  regularly 
in  the  absence  of  male  heirs  (Numb,  xxvii,  8) ;  yet  heir- 
esses (t7riic\?;po( — such,  according  to  many,  was  Mary, 
the  mother  of  Jesus)  were  not  allowed  to  marry  a  man 
of  another  tribe  (Numb.  xxxvi,6  sq. ;  comp.  Tobit  vi,  12 
sq. ;  vii,  14 ;  Josephus,  A  nt.  iv,  7,  5 ;  see  Michaelis,  Mos. 
Recht,  ii,  81 ;  Biuxtorf,  Sponsal.  et  Dioort.  p.  67  sq.,  in 
Ugolini  Thesaiir.  xxx ;  Selden,  Be  successione  in  bona 
jmt.  c.  18),  so  as  not  to  interrupt  the  regular  transmis- 
sion of  the  estate  (see  Wachsmuth,  Ilellcn.  Alterthnmsh 
iii,  206,  213 ;  Gans,  Erbrecht,  i,  337  sq. ;  comp.  Rhode, 
Rel  Bild.  d.  Hindu,  ii,  608).  On  the  heirship  of  distant 
kinsmen,  see  Numb,  xxvii,  9  sq.  (comp.  Philo,  Works, 
ii,  172 ;  see  IMishna,  Buba  Balhra,  iv,  3,  c.  8,  9 ;  Gans, 
Erbrecht,  i,  152  sq.).  Respecting  written  wills,  we  find 
nothing  legally  prescribed  (see  S.  Rau,  De  Testamentiji- 
catione  Hebrceis  vet.  iynota,  prass.  L.  Van  Wolde,  Traj.  ad 
Rhen.  1760;  also  in  Oelrich's  Collect.  Opusc.  i,  305  .sq.), 
and  as  the  heirship-at-law  had  undisputed  force  as  a  le- 
gal principle  (Numb,  xxi,  11 ),  it  must  have  operated  as 
a  testamentary  disposition. of  the  inheritance,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  any  more  formal  method  of  bequest  (Gans, 
Erbrecht,  i,  149  sq.) ;  for  the  passage  in  Tobit  viii,  23 
does  not  refer  to  a  devise  by  will,  and  Prov.  xvii,  2  only 
shows  that  slaves  might  become  heirs  by  a  special  ar- 
rangement of  their  masters  (see  Rosenmliller  in  loc. ; 
Gesenius,  Thes.  Heb.  i,  483),  while  Gen.  xv,  3  refers  to  an 
earlier  period.  But  in  later  times  regular  testaments 
must  have  obtained  among  the  Jews  (Gal.  iii,  15;  Heb. 
ix,  17 ;  comp.  Josephus,  Ant.  xiii,  16, 1 ;  xvii,  3,  2 ;  War, 
ii,  2,  3),  in  imitation  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  (see 
Smith's  Diet,  of  Class.  Antiq.  s.  v.  Heres,  Testamcntum) ; 
and  in  the  Talmudical  law  of  heritage  they  became  of 
effect  (Gans,  Erbrecht,  i,  171),  although  not  in  the  ex- 
tensive sense  of  the  Roman  law.  Sometimes  the  parent 
divided  the  inheritance  (i.  e.  a  portion  of  it)  among  his 
children  during  his  lifetime  (Luke  xv,  12;  comp.  Tobit 
viii,  23;  see  Rosenmidler,  Morgenl.  v,  197).  (On  the 
subject  generally,  see  Michaelis,  Afos.  Recht,  ii,  76  sq.; 
J.  Selden,  De  successione  in  bona  defuncti  ad  ley.  Hebr. 
Lond.  1636 ;  also  in  his  Uxor.  Ebr.  and  in  his  Works,  ii, 
1  sq.)— Winer,  i,  335.     See  Ixheritaxce. 

Hermann  of  Cologne  (prince  archbishop),  son  of 
Frederick  I,  count  of  Wied,  was  educated  for  the  priest- 
hood, elected  archbishop  in  1515,  and  confirmed  by  pope 
Leo  X  as  Hermann  V.  Having  imbibed  the  principles 
of  the  Reformation,  he  first  attempted  a  Roman  Catholic 
reform  in  Cologne,  but,  finding  this  impossible,  he  at  last 
assumed  a  Protestant  position,  and  invited  Bucer  and 
IMelancthon,  in  1542,  to  assist  him.  Had  he  succeeded 
in  his  plans,  the  whole  Rhine  country  would  probably 
have  become  Protestant;  but  he  was  excommunicated 
by  the  pope,  menaced  by  the  emperor,  and  abandoned 
by  his  estates.  He  finally  resigned  his  office  in  1547, 
and  retired  to  his  estates  in  Wied,  where  he  died  Aug. 
15,  1552.  He  was  beloved  by  his  people,  honored  by 
the  emperor  Charles  V,  and  esteemed  by  the  great  lead- 
ers of  the  Reformation.  An  account  of  Hermann's  re- 
lation to  his  times  is  given  in  Deckers,  Hermann  von 
Wied  (Cologne,  1840).  "  His  Eorm  of  Service  was  made 
use  of  in  the  framing  of  the  English  "  Book  of  Common 
Prayer."  See  Hase,  Church  History,  §  337-340 ;  Hard- 
wick,  History  of  the  Reformation,  p.  65,  213.    See  Cosi- 

3ION  PrAYEK. 

Hermann  of  Fritzi.ar,  a  mystic,  was  bom  at 
Fritzlar,  in  Hesse,  towards  -the  middle  of  the  14th  cen- 
turj'.     Nothuig  certain  is  luiown  of  his  position  or  so- 
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eial  relations:  it  is  probable,  however,  that  he  was  a 
ricli  layman,  like  Nicholas  of  Basle,  wlio  retired  from 
the  world  to  devote  himself  to  reading  and  writing 
theological  works.  One  of  his  earlier  works,  to  which 
he  refers  himself,  Die  Blume  de?-  Schauunrj  ( doubtless  of 
speculative  tendency),  appears  to  have  been  lost.  We 
have,  however,  his  Heiligeiilehen  (printed  in  Pfeiffer's 
Deutschen  Mystikern  des  14  Jahrh.  i,  1-258,  from  the 
Heidelberg  MS.  executed  under  his  supervision  in  1343- 
1349).  It  is  an  extensive  work,  compiled  from  sources 
now  mostly  lost.— Herzog,  Real-Encyklop,     (J,  N.  P.) 

Hermann  of  Leiinix.     See  Leiixix. 

Hermann  of  Salga.     See  Salga. 

Hermann  of  Wikd.     See  Wied. 

Hermann,  or  Hermannus,  Coxtractus,  so  call- 
ed Irom  disease  having  shrunk  up  his  limbs,  was  a 
monk  of  Keichenau,  and  one  of  the  learned  men  of  the 
11th  century,  being  well  skilled  in  Latin,  Greek,  and 
Arabic.  He  was  born  in  1013,  and  was  the  son  of  the 
couut  of  Weringen  in  Suevia.  He  wrote  a  Chronicle 
{De  Sex  mtatihus  mundi),  which  commences  at  the  Cre- 
ation and  ends  A.D.  1052.  The  events  occiuring  before 
the  Christian  sera  are  very  briefly  noticed,  but  after- 
wards he  enters  into  more  details,  and  amplifies  as  he 
approaches  nearer  to  his  own  times.  The  "  Chronicle" 
was  continued  by  Berthold  of  Constance  up  to  10(35,  and 
pubhshed  at  Basle  in  1536,  and  again  at  St.  Blaise  in 
1790  (2  vols.  4to).  It  may  be  found  also  in  Bibl.  Mux. 
Pair.  vol.  xviii.  Trithemius  ascribes  the  h j-nnis  A  Ima 
Eedempt07-is  mater  and  Salve  Regina  to  Hermann.  See 
Dupin,  Ecd.  Writers,  ix,  102. 

Hermann  or  Hermannus,  abbot  of  Tours,  A.D. 
1127,  resigned  his  office  in  consequence  of  long-continued 
illness.  He  wrote  Tractatus  de  Dicarnatione  Christi 
(ed.  C.  Oudin,  Yet.  Sac.  Lugd.  Bat.  1(592) ;  three  books  of 
the  Miracles  of  Mary  of  Laon;  and  a  History  of  the  Mon- 
astery of  St.  Martin  in  Tours,  which  are  given  in 
D'Aclierj'^,  Sjnciley.  ii,  888. — Dupin,  Ecclesiastical  Writ- 
ers, X,  181. 

Hermann  von  der  Hardt,  a  German  Protestant 
theologian  and  philologist,  was  born  at  MeUe  (Westpha- 
lia) Nov.  15, 16(;0.  He  studied  at  Osnabruck,  Jena,  and 
Hamburg.  In  1681  he  began  to  lecture  privately  at 
Jena,  but,  not  succeeding  as  well  as  he  had  expected,  he 
went  to  Lejpzig  in  1686,  where  he  joined  the  celebrated 
Collegium  philobihlicum.  In  1 688  he  became  Hbrarian 
and  secretary  of  duke  Rudolph  August  of  Brunswick, 
and  the  latter  caused  him  finally  to  be  appomted  pro- 
fessor of  Oriental  languages  at  the  University  of  Helm- 
stadt  in  1690.  He  afterwards  became  senior  of  the  Uni- 
versity and  provost  of  the  convent  of  IMaricnburg.  He 
died  Feb.  28, 1746.  Hermann  was  a  very  active  and  in- 
genious scholar,  but  his  tendency  to  paradoxical  asser- 
tions caused  him  to  fall  into  errors,  which,  however,  were 
perhaps  too  severely  condemned  by  his  adversaries.  He 
wrote  Autographa  Lutheri  aliorumque  celehium  viro- 
rum,  etc.  (Brunsw.  1690-1693,  3  vols.  8vo)  -.^ Kphemer- 
iJi\<  I'lrdologica;,  quibus  difficiliora  qinrddni  hint  Penta- 
teurhi  ml  llehraicorum  fontium  ti-mn-i  m.  (rjilictita,  etc. 
(HehnstaiU,  1693,  1696,  and  1703):— //,;«,/»■  Ulnstratus 
chuldaica  Joiuithanis  versions  et  philologicis  celehrium 
rahbinurnm  Raschi,  Aben  Esrm  et  Kimchi  commentariis 
(Helmst.  110-2,  nib')  •.—Magnum  n'oimenlmm  r,„i<^tnii- 
tinense  Concilium  de  universali  Eccl< siir  /■-  lonmiiiniH^ 
■unione  e^  yt(/c,  etc.  (Frankf.  and  Lei])/..  1700.  izij,  I  xols. 
fol.): — Uistoria  Uttcmrui  Rrformiilliinis  ( iMaiikrnrt  and 
Leipz.  1717) :—£■(•(/////, /;,v,^  //,  /  /„/,,,r;/,,s  in  „< gnii,,  J,„i,r 
quatuor  libris declaniid  ( I-Vaiikl'.  17  lit.  ltd  ) :— .  Kniijuitita 
prisci  orbis :  Jonas  in  luce  in  historia  Manussis  et  .lo- 
sice ;  ^Enigniata  Grcecorum  et  Lalinorum  ex  cidigine  ; 
Apoc'dypsis  ex  fenebris  (Helmst,  1723,  fol.).  This  work 
attracfi'd  great  attention  when  first  pubhshed:— 7o??i7;i- 
priiiiii.<  111  .liihinii,  histoi-iam ijopuli Israelis  in  Assyriaco 
txi/io.  y.iiiunid  erersa  et  regiw  extincto,&tc.  (Helmstadt, 
1 7-is.  i; ,1. ).  See  J.  Fabricius, //m^  Bibloth.  pt.  ii,  p.  842- 
847.351-352;  Nova  Acta  Eruditorum  (an.  1746,  p.  475- 


480) ;  Breithaupt,  Memoria  Herm,  v.  d.  Hardt  (Helmst 
1746);  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog.  Generale,  xxiii,362. 

Hermann,  Nikolauff,  one  of  the  earliest  evan- 
gelical hymnologists,  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the 
16th  century.  His  intimate  relation  with  the  minister 
of  the  chiu-ch  of  his  place  (which  he  served  as  organist), 
Mathesius,  the  biographer  of  Luther,  gave  to  his  com- 
positions a  true  reform  spirit  and  the  child-like  simplic- 
ity of  a  Christian  mind.  They  have  been  preserved  in 
general  use  even  to  our  own  day.— ^Brockhaus,  Conver- 
sations Lexicon,  vii,  841 ;  Gervinus,  Gesch.  d.  poetischen 
Nationallit.  d.  Deutschen,  iii,  10,  32.      (J.  II.  W.) 

Hermaphrodite  Orders.     See  Moxasticism. 

Her'mas  (EpfiaQ,  from  'Eppijc,  the  Greek  god  of 
gain,  or  Mercury),  the  name  of  a  person  to  whom  Paul 
sends  greeting  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans  (xvi,  14), 
and  consequently  then  resident  in  Rome  and  a  Christian 
(A.D.  55) ;  and  yet  the  origin  of  the  name,  like  that  of 
the  other  four  mentioned  in  the  same  verse,  is  Greek. 
However,  in  those  days,  even  a  Jew,  like  Paul  himself, 
might  acquire  Roman  citizenship.  Irenreus,  Tertullian, 
and  Origen  agree  in  making  him  identical  with  the  au- 
thor of  "  the  Shepherd"  of  the  following  article,  but  this 
is  greatly  disputed.  He  is  celebrated  as  a  saint  in  the 
Roman  calendar  on  IMaj^  9. — Smith,  s.  v. 

Hermas,  one  of  the  so-called  apostolical  fathers  (q. 
v.),  the  supposed  author  of  a  tract  that  has  come  down 
to  us  under  the  name  of  noip{]v.  The  Shepherd,  and  gen- 
erally designated  by  the  title  Pastor  Ilerrnm.  The  au- 
thorship of  the  tract  is  uncertain,  but  it  is  clearly  not 
the  work  of  the  Hermas  ('Ep/icif,)  mentioned  in  Rom. 
xvi,  14,  as  Origen,  Eusebius,  and  Jerome  believed,  and 
as  the  tract  itself  seems  to  pretend.  The  author  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  layman  of  the  2d  century,  proba- 
bly a  Roman  tradesman  "who  had  lost  his  wealth 
through  his  own  sins  and  the  misdeeds  of  his  neglected 
sons"  (Hilgenfeld;  Schaff,  Uisto7-y  of  the  Church,  §  121). 
Others  ascribe  it  to  Hermas  or  Hermes,  brother  of  Pius, 
bishop  of  Rome  from  A.D.  142  to  157.  Of  the  Greek 
original  we  have  nothing  left  but  fragments,  which  are 
given  in  Fabricius,  Cod.  Apocryph.  N.  Test,  iii,  378,  and 
in  Grabe,  Spicileg.  i,  303.  M.  dAbbadie  claims  (1860) 
to  have  discovered  a  third  in  Ethiopia,  which  he  has 
transcribed  and  translated  into  Latin  (Lpz.  1860) ;  but 
whether  the  text  from  which  it  is  taken  is  correct  is  a 
matter  for  further  investigation.  The  Greek  text  was 
at  an  early  period'  translated  into  Latin,  and,  since  the 
beginning  of  the  15th  centurv,  often  published  (Paris, 
1513,  fol.;  Strasb.  1522,  4to;  ISasle,  1555  and  1569,  fol.; 
Oxford,  1685,  12mo;  with  additions  by  Le  Clerc,  Amst. 
1698,  1724;  Paris,  1715,  12mo).  It  is  also  inserted  in 
the  various  collections  of  the  fathers  in  Cotelier,  Patres 
cevi  apostolici  (Paris,  1672,  fol.),  and  in  French  in  Des- 
prez's  Bible  (Paris,  1715,  fol.  vol.  iv).  It  is  also  given  in 
the  various  editions  of  the  Apostolical  Fathers  (q.  v.). 
Of  late  years  this  tract  has  been  the  subject  of  more  ed- 
iting and  literary  criticism  than  almost  any  relic  of  the 
early  Church.  In  1857  Dressel  published  at  Leipzig  a 
new  Latin  translation  of  the  Pastor  which  he  found  in 
a  MS.  at  Rome,  and  which  differs  from  the  other.  The 
edition  contains  also  a  Greek  text  of  the  Yloi/jtjv,  re- 
vised by  Tischendorf.  This  text,  it  is  claimed,  was 
found  in  a  convent  of  Mount  Athos  by  Simonides. 
Tischendorf  considers  it,  however,  only  as  a  retransla- 
tion  from  the  Latin  into  Greek,  and  places  its  origin  in 
the  IMiddle  Ages.  Tischendorf  himself  discovered,  in 
the  Codex  Sinaiticus,  the  Greek  text  of  book  i  of  the 
Shepherd,  and  the  first  four  chapters  of  book  ii ;  this  is 
given  in  the  recent  edition  of  Dressel,  Patres  Ajjosf. 
(Lips.  1863) ;  also  by  Hilgenfeld,  who  has  carefully  ed- 
ited the  Pastor  Bermm  in  his  Nov.  Test,  extra  Canonem 
receptum  (fasc.  iii,  Lips.  1866).  The  A  nte-Nicene  Chris- 
tian Library,  vol.  i  (Ediub.  1867),  contaiiis  a  new  and 
good  translation  of  the  Shepherd,  foUowiug  the  text  of 
Hilgenfeld,  who  makes  use  of  the  text  found  in  the  Si- 
naitic  Codex. 
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The  Pastor  is  written  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  and 
is  divided  into  three  parts:  1  Visiones ;  2.  Mandata; 
3.  Siinilitudinex.  Hermas,  in  his  childhood,  had  been 
iiroiiLcht  up  with  a  young  slave.  In  after  life,  and  when 
he  was  married,  he  met  her  again,  and  ex]ierienced  for 
her  a  passion  which,  however  pure  in  itscll',  was  yet  for- 
bidden by  the  Church  under  the  circumstances.  Soon 
afterwards  the  young  slave  died.  One  day,  as  Hermas 
was  >vandering  in  the  countrj%  thinking  of  her,  he  sat 
down  and  fell  asleep.  "Diuring  my  sleep,"  says  he, 
"  my  mind  carried  me  away  to  a  steep  path,  which  I 
found  great  difhciilty  in  ascending  on  account  of  rocks 
and  streams.  Arriving  on  a  piece  of  table-laud;  I  knelt 
down  to  pray ;  and  as  I  was  praymg  the  heavens  open- 
ed, and  I  saw  the  j'oiuig  maiden  I  was  wishing  for,  who 
saluted  me  from  the  sky,  saying, '  Good  day.  Hernias.' 
And  I,  looking  at  her,  answered, '  What  art  thou  doing 
there  V  '  I  have  been  called  here,'  she  answered, '  to  de- 
noiuice  thy  sins  before  the  Lord.'  '  What !'  exclaimed  I, 
'  and  wilt  thou  accuse  me  ?'  '  No ;  but  listen  to  me  ... ,' " 
etc.  The  conversation  goes  on  with  a  blendijig  of  se- 
verity and  tenderness.  "  Pray  to  the  Lord,"  says  the 
young  girl,  as  she  disappears  from  his  sight;  "he  will 
heal  thy  soul,  and  will  efface  the  sins  of  all  thy  house, 
as  lie  has  done  those  of  all  the  saints."  One  cannot 
help  noticing  the  striking  similarity  which  exists  be- 
tween this  Vision  and  the  celebrated  passage  in  the  Di- 
vina  Commedia  where  Beatrice  appears  to  Dante.  This 
vision  is  followed  by  three  others.  They  are  all  invita- 
tions to  penitence,  and  though  in  the  tirst  it  appears  as 
if  the  invitation  was  especially  directed  to  Hermas,  it 
clearly  applies  also  to  the  Church  in  general.  This  be- 
comes more  evident  in  the  following  visions. 

The  Mandata  begin  also  with  a  vision.  An  angel 
appears  to  Hermas  under  t^e  form  ofn  shepherd,  wear- 
ing a  ^v•hite  cloak,  and  bearing  a  staff  in  his  hand.  This 
Bhe]iherd  is  the  angel  of  penitence,  and  gi\-es  Hermas 
twelve  precepts,  which  embrace  the  rules  of  Christian 
morals.  They  are  giveii  under  the  difterent  headings : 
1.  Be  fide  in  unum  JJeum;  2.  Defugienda  ohtrectatione, 
et  eleemosyna  facienda  in  simjilicitate ;  3.  De  fitgiendo 
mendacio ;  4.  De  dimittenda  adultera  ;  5.  De  tristitia  cor- 
dis et  patientia;  6.  De  agnoscendis  uniusatjusque  hominis 
duohus  geniis  et  utriusque  inspiratioiiibus ;  7.  De  Deo  ti- 
mendo  et  dcemone  non  timendo ;  8.  Declinandum  est  a  malo 
et  facienda  bona;  9.  Postiilandum  a  Deo  assidue  et  sine 
heesitatione ;  10.  De  aninii  ti'istitia  et  non  contristando 
Spirit  urn  Dei,  qui  in  nobis  est;  11.  Spirittis  et  pi'ophetas 
j)robari  ex  operibus,  et  de  duplici  spiritu ;  12.  De  diq>lici 
cupiditate,  Dei  mandata  non  esse  impossibilia  et  diubo- 
lum  non  metuendum  credentihus. 

The  Similitudines,  finally,  are  a  series  of  parables  and 
allegories.  The  vine,  with  its  rich  fruits  and  flexible 
boughs,  is  used  to  symbolize  the  fruitfuhiess  of  the 
Church.  The  willow  is  made  the  emblem  of  divine 
law.  This  latter  image  is  made  by  Hermas  the  ground 
of  a  most  graceful  allegory.  Similitudines  1  to  4  are 
short  and  simple  images  or  descriptions;  Sirnil.  5  to  9 
are  visions  of  the  approaching  completion  of  the  Church, 
and  of  judgment,  as  well  as  invitations  to  penitence  on 
that  account;  Simil.  10,  finally,  is  a  sort  of  conclusion 
of  the  whole. 

This  -^vork  was  perhaps  the  most  popular  book  in  the 
Christian  Church  of  the  2d  and  3d  centuries.  Yet,  while 
it  jileased  the  masses,  it  did  not  always  satisfy  the 
teachers.  Iren«us  {adv.  Hair,  iv,  3),  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria (A9^7-om.i,29),  andOrigen  (Explan.Ejnst.adRom. 
16)  held  it  in  high  estimation.  Eusebius  asserts  {Flist. 
Eccles.  iii,  3)  that  many  other  ecclesiastical  writers  con- 
tested its  authenticity.  Jerome,  after  praising  Hermas 
in  his  Chronicon,  accuses  him  of  foolishness  (stidtitia)  in 
his  Comment,  in  Habacuc  (i,  1),  and  Tertullian  treats 
him  no  better,  designating  the  book  as  apocryphal  in 
De  Pudicit.  (10).  The  learned  Puguet,  in  his  Confe- 
rences ecclesiastiques  (i,  7),  even  claims  to  find  in  the 
Pastor  the  germ  of  all  heresies  which  foubled  the 
Church  ill  the  2d  centurj'.    Others  among  modem  the- 


ologians, and  especially  IMosheim,  have  violently  attack- 
ed the  Pastor,  and  considered  Hermas  as  an  impostor. 
The  book  "knows  little  of  the  Gospel,  and  less  of  justi- 
fying faith;  on  the  contrarj-,  it  talks  much  of  the  law 
of  Christ  and  of  repentance,  enjoins  fasting  and  volun- 
tar\'  poverty,  and  teaches  the  merit,  even  the  sii])ercr- 
ogatorj'  merit,  of  good  works,  and  the  sin-atoning  virtue 
of  martvTdom"  (Schaif,  /.  c).  See  Gratz,  Disquisitio  in 
Past.  Jlermce  (Bonn,  1820)  ;  Hefele,  Patr.  Apost.  Prole- 
gomena ;  Hilgenfeld,  Apost.  Voter  (Halle,  1853) ;  Cave, 
Hist.  literai-ia;  Fabricius,  Bibl.  Graca,v\i,  18;  Tille- 
mont,  Memoires  eccles.  vol.  ii.  May  9th ;  Dom.  Ceillier, 
Hist,  des  A  uteurs  sacres  et  eccles.  i,  582 ;  Jlosheim,  Com- 
ment, i,  20S~d ;  Ncander,  C/(. //(a7.  i,660;  Uasc,Ch.  I/ist. 
§  39  and  Appendix;  lloekT,Noui:Biog.Generalc,KKiv, 
371 ;  Schaff,  Church  Historic,  §  121 ;  Bunsen,  Chrisiian- 
itg  and  Mankind,  i,  182;  E.  Gaab,  Z'er  JJirt  d.  Hermas 
(Basel,  186G,8vo) ;  Zahn,  Der  IHrt  d.  Heimas  nntersucht 
(Gotha,  18G8,  8vo) ;  Alzog,  Patrologie,  §  19;  Lipsius,  in- 
Zeitschrift  f.  Wissenschaftliche  Theologie,  1865,  heft  3 ; 
Hilgenfeld,  Der  IHrt  d.  Hernias  u.  sein  neitester  Bearbei- 
ter,  in  Zeitsch.f.  Wiss.  Theol.  1869,  heft  2;  Lipsius  (in 
same  journal,  1869,  heft  3),  Die  Polemik  eines  Ajwlogeten 
(a  severe  review  of  Zahn's  Hennas). 

Hermeneutae  {ip^r]vtvTai,  interpreters),  officers  in 
the  ancient  Church,  whose  business  it  was  to  render 
one  language  into  another,  as  there  was  occasion,  both 
in  reading  the  Scriptures,  and  in  the  homilies  that  were 
made  to  the  people;  an  office  chiefly  used  in  those 
churches  where  the  people  spoke  different  languages,  as 
in  Palestine,  where  some  spoke  Syriac,  others  Greek ; 
and  ill  the  churches  of  Africa,  where  some  spoke  Latin 
and  others  Punic.  "  So  far  was  the  primitive  Church 
from  encouraging  ignorance,  by  locking  up  the  Scrip- 
tures in  an  unknown  tongue,  that  she  not  only  trans- 
lated them  into  all  languages,  but  also  appointed  a  stand- 
ing office  of  interpreters,  who  were  viva  voce  to  make 
men  understand  what  was  read,  and  not  suffer  them  to 
be  barbarians  in  the  service  of  God,  which  is  a  tyranny 
that  was  unknown  to  former  ages." — Bingham,  Orig.  Ec- 
cles. bk.  iii,  ch.  xiii,  §  4. 

Hermeneutics  (from  ipfjirjvivo),  to  explain),  the 
techincal  or  scientific  name  of  that  branch  of  theology 
which  consists  in  exposiMon  in  general,  as  distinguished 
from  exegesis  (q.  v.)  in  particidar.  Eeser^'ing  for  the 
more  usual  and  equivalent  title  Interpketation  (of 
Sckipture)  the  history  and  literature  of  the  subject,  we 
propose  to  give  in  the  present  article  only  a  brief  view 
of  those  principles  or  Canons  which  should  be  observed 
in  the  elucidation  of  the  meaning  of  the  sacred  text. 

L  The  first  and  most  essential  process  is  to  apply  the 
natural  and  ol)\ious  principles  of  a  careful  and  consci- 
entious exegesis  to  the  passage  and  all  its  temis.  This 
may  be  called  the  philologico-historical  ride.  It 
embraces  the  following  elements  : 

1.  The  diligent  and  discrimuiative  use  of  an  accurate 
and  judicious  Lexicon. 

2.  The  painstaking  and  constant  reference  to  the  best 
Grammai-s. 

A  well-grounded  knowledge  of  the  language  is  im- 
plied in  these  prescriptions,  yet  the  interpreter  needs  to 
confirm  or  modify  his  judgment  by  these  independent 
authorities. 

3.  An  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  archeeologg  in- 
volved, including  geography,  chronologj',  and  Oriental 
usages. 

4.  The  context  should  be  carefully  consulted ;  and  the 
general  drift  of  the  argument,  as  well  as  the  author's 
special  design  in  writing,  must  be  kept  in  mind. 

5.  Especially  is  a  cordial  sympathy  with  spiritual  truth 
a  prerequisite  in  this  task.  A  deep  religious  experience 
has  enlightened  many  an  otherwise  ill-instructed  mind 
as  to  the  meaning  of  much  of  Holy  Writ. 

II.  Parallel  and  xllistrative  passages  from 
the  same  book  or  writer,  or  (if  these  are  not  to  be  had) 
from  other  parts  of  Scripture,  are  to  be  atteutivelj-  con- 
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sidered,  on  the  principle  that  Scripture  is  its  own  best  in- 
terpreter. This  is  pre-eminently  trne  of  types,  meta- 
phors, parables,  prophetical  symbols,  and  other  figura- 
tive representations.  For  this  purpose  "reference  Bi- 
bles" alone  are  not  sufficient:  the  examination  should 
include  an  extensive  comparison  of  doctrine,  theorj',and 
topic,  as  weU  as  of  example,  fact,  and  expression. 

III.  When  various  meanings  are  assignable  to  a  given 
passage  or  word,  that  should  be  selected  which  is  the 
broadest  in  its  import  and  appUcation ;  if  possible,  one 
that  is  ixcLUSi\'E  of  all  or  most  of  the  others.  This 
rule  should  especially  be  observed  in  expomiding  the 
language  of  Christ,  of  God  directly,  or  the  more  cardinal 
statements  of  inspiration. 

In  prophetical  and  eschatological  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture especially  must  the  fact  be  borne  in  mind  that  one 
event  or  circumstance  is  often  made  the  type  or  image 
of  another ;  the  two  being  generally  related  to  the  same 
essential  principle  as  proximate  and  remote,  or  as  per- 
sonal and  national,  or  as  temporal  and  spiritual  manifes- 
tations of  the  divine  economy.  In  some  cases  this  cor- 
relation runs  through  an  entire  piece  or  book,  e.  g.  tlie 
Canticles  and  many  of  the  Psalms.  See  Double  Sense 
(of  Scripture). 

IV.  The  CONSENSUS  of  the  universal  Chiu-ch  in  past 
and  present  time  should  have  its  due  influence  ;  not  as 
being  of  absolute  authority,  but  as  an  exponent  of  the 
aggregate  and  deliberate  judgment  of  good  and  unpreju- 
diced men.  This  will  guard  the  expositor  against  fan- 
ciful subtleties  and  extravagant  or  dangerous  impres- 
sions. To  this  end  creeds,  confessions,  and  articles  of 
faith  are  useful,  as  well  as  the  study  of  exploded  or  liv- 
ing heresies,  but  more  particularly  a  collation  of  the 
views  of  preceding  commentators.  In  weighing  none 
of  these,  however,  is  any  superstitious  reverence  to  be 
indulged,  for  the  word  of  God  itself  is  superior  to  them 
all,  and  it  is  not  only  possible,  but  certain,  that  in  some 
points  they  have  ahke  erred,  as  in  many  they  have  fluc- 
tuated or  conflicted  with  each  other.  Even  the  objec- 
tions and  cavils  of  infidels  and  rationalists  should  not  be 
overlooked,  for  "  fas  est  ab  hoste  doceri." 

V.  Where  different  interpretations  are  possible,  that 
must  be  selected  which  is  most  consistent  with  common 
sense.  Especially  must  those  be  set  aside  which  lead 
to  a  psychological  or  theological  impossibility  or  con- 
tradiction. Such  a  principle  we  always  feel  bomid  to 
apply  to  the  communication  of  a  friend,  and  to  every 
obscure  passage  in  a  rational  WTiter.  Interpreters,  from 
overlooking  this  rule,  have  often  increased  rather  than 
explained  the  difficulties  of  the  sacred  text.  For  exam- 
ple, to  understand  Paul  as  meaning  in  Rom.  ix,  3  that 
he  was  willing  to  forfeit  his  title  to  eternal  bliss,  is  to 
attribute  to  him  a  sentiment  incompatible  with  mental 
and  moral  sanity ;  and  to  refer  the  preference  in  1  Cor. 
vii,  21  to  a  state  of  slavery,  is  to  outrage  the  spontane- 
ous instincts  of  the  human  mind. 

VI.  It  will  sometimes  become  necessary  to  modify  our 
conclusions  as  to  particular  passages  in  consequence  of 
the  discoveries  and  deductions  of  jiodern  science.  In- 
stances in  point  are  the  theories  respecting  the  creation 
and  deluge,  arising  from  the  progress  of  astronomical 
and  geological  knowledge.  All  truth  is  consistent  with 
itself;  and  although  the  Bible  was  not  given  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  scientific  questions,  yet  it  must  not, 
and  need  not  be  so  interpreted  as  to  contradict  the  "  eld- 
er scripture  writ  by  God's  own  hand"  in  the  volume  of 
natiu-e.  In  like  manner  history  is  often  the  best  expos- 
itor of  prophecy. 

Her'mes  ('EpjUf')c,  i.  e.  ihQ  Greek  Mercury  [q.  v.]), 
the  name  of  a  man  mentioned  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Ro- 
mans as  a  disciple  at  Rome  (Rom.  xvi,  14).  A.D.  55. 
"According  to  the  Greeks,"  says  Calmet  {Diet.  s.  v.),  "he 
was  one  of  the  seventy  disciples,  and  afterwards  bishop 
of  Dalmatia."  His  festival  occurs  in  tlieir  calendar  upon 
April  8  (Neale,  Eastern  Church,  ii,  774) Smith,  s.  v. 

Hermes,  Georg,  a  distinguished  modern  Roman- 


I  ist  theologian  and  philosopher.  He  was  born  at  Dreier- 
walde,  near  jMunster,  April  22, 1775,  became  gymnasial 
teacher  in  1798,  priest  in  1799,  and  professor  of  theol- 
ogy at  Minister  in  1807.  The  bent  of  his  mind  was 
towards  philosophy,  and  his  theological  studies  were  all 
through  his  life  conducted  on  philosophical  methods. 
His  first  publication  of  this  class  was  the  Irinere  Wahr- 
heit  des  Christenthums  (jMiinst.  1805,  8vo).  In  1819  he 
published  his  Philosophische  Einkitung  in  die  Chi-ist- 
Kaiholische  Theologie,  which  passed  to  a  second  edition 
in  1831.  In  1819  he  was  appointed  professor  of  theolo- 
gy in  the  new  University  of  Bonn,  where  he  soon  added 
greatly  to  his  reputation,  and  his  system,  before  his 
death,  had  found  its  way  into  most  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic schools  of  Prussia.  He  died  at  Bonn  !May  26, 1831. 
His  followers  have  since  been  called  Ilermesians.  The 
writings  of  Hermes  published  in  his  lifetime  have  been 
mentioned  above.  After  his  death  appeared  his  Christ- 
liche-Kutholische  Dogmatik  (Munst.  1834-5, 3  vols.  8vo). 
In  1832  the  Hermesians  established  a  journal  at  Cologne 
as  their  organ.  During  the  lifetime  of  Hermes  there  had 
been  many  complaints  of  the  heretical  tendencies  of  hia 
system,  which,  in  fact,  demanded  philosophy,  rather  than 
faith,  as  the  basis  of  theologj%  Hermes  admitted  all  the 
dogmas  of  the  Church,  but  held  that  the  ground  of  be- 
lief in  these  dogmas  could  only  be  laid  in  a  philosophical 
proof,  first,  of  a  divine  revelation ;  and,  secondly,  that 
the  Roman  Church  is  the  medium  of  that  revelation. 
At  Rome  the  question  was  put  into  Perrone's  hands, 
whose  report  strongly  condemned  Hernies  and  his  doc- 
trines. On  the  2Gth  of  September.  1835,  a  papal  brief 
was  issued  against  them.  The  Hermesians,  however, 
maintained  that  the  doctrines  censured  were  not  con- 
tained in  the  system  of  Hermes.  In  accordance  with 
their  request  to  be  allowed  to  present  in  Rome  a  Latin 
translation  of  the  works  of  ^ermes,  and  to  plead  their 
orthodoxy,  in  1837  two  of  their  prominent  spokesmen, 
professor  Braun,  of  Bonn,  and  professor  Elvenich,  of 
Breslau,  arrived  in  Rome,  but,  finding  that  they  would 
not  get  an  impartial  hearing,  soon  returned.  In  con- 
secpience  of  the  pressure  brought  upon  the  Hermesi- 
ans by  the  bishops,  most  of  them  now  gradually  sub- 
mitted ;  two  professors  of  the  University  of  Bonn  who 
refused  to  submit,  Braun  and  Achterfeld,  were  in  1845 
forbidden  by  the  archbishop  of  Cologne  to  continue 
their  theological  lectures.  In  1847,  Pius  IX  again  sanc- 
tioned the  condemnatory  brief  of  1835,  and  Hermesian- 
ism  gradually  died  out.  A  sketch  of  the  controversy 
from  the  Hermesian  side  may  be  found  in  Elvenich,  Der 
Ifermesianismus  vnd  seiii  Rumischer  Ger/ner  Perrone 
(Breslau,  1844,  8vo).  Perrone's  refutation  of  Hermes  is 
given  in  Migne's  Demonstrations  Ecangeliques,  ii,  945  sq. 
See  also  Stupp,  Die  letzten  Hermesianer  (Cologne,  1844- 
5) ;  Hagenbach,  History  of  \Sth  and  19</»  Centuries,  tr. 
by  Hurst,  ii,  444;  and  art.  Guntiier. 

Hermes  Trismegistus,  or  Mercurius  ('Epjt<?7c, 
'Epittjg  TpirTjittyirTToc),  the  putative  author  of  a  large 
number  of  Greek  works,  many  of  which  are  still  extant. 
The  Greek  Hermes  was  in  the  time  of  Plato  identified 
with  the  Egyiitian  Thot,  Thoth,  or  Theut  (as  it  -was  also 
with  the  Alexandrian  Thoyth),  a  mythical  personage- 
regarded  as  the  discoverer  of  all  sciences,  especially  as 
the  originator  of  language,  of  the  alphabet,  and  of  the 
art  of  -wTiting ;  of  geometry,  arithmetic,  astronomy,  etc. 
In  Egj-pt,  all  works  relating  to  religion  or  science  bore 
the  name  of  Thot  or  of  Tfermes.  According  to  a  passage 
in  Clement  of  Alexandria  (»S'/?-o?h.1.  vi),  two  of  Hermes's 
books  contained  the  hymns  of  the  gods  and  rules  of  con- 
duct for  the  kings,  four  related  to  astrology,  etc.  The 
expressions  used  by  Clement  of  Alexandria  imply  that 
there  was  a  much  larger  number  of  so-called  Hermetic 
books  than  he  mentions.  As  for  the  3G,525  mentioned 
by  lamblichus  {De  Myst.  ^Jgypt.),  a  number  which  cor- 
responds to  the  great  sacred  period  of  Egypt,  Goerres 
supposes  it  to  refer  to  verses,  not  to  books.  All  this 
leads  to  the  belief  that  Hermes  Trismegistus  was  but  a 
personification  of  the  Egyptian  priesthood.     According 
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to  Champdllion  junior,  Hermes  Trismegistus  was,  like 
llonis,  re|ir('senteil  by  a  hawk's  head.  The  surname  of 
'J'risiiii<iisli(s  (thrice  f;reat )  apjiears  to  have  been  given 
III  him  on  arcoiuit  of  the  many  discoveries  attributed  to 
liim.  Looked  at  in  the  mystical  sense,  Thot,  or  the  Egyii- 
tian  Hermes,  was  the  symbol  of  divine  intelligence, 
tliought  incarnate,  the  living  word — the  primitive  type 
of  Plato's  Logos. 

It  appears  clear  that  a  certain  number  of  the  books 
bearing  the  name  of  Hermes  Trismegistus  were  trans- 
lated into  (ireek  about  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies.  The 
authenticity  of  the  fragments  of  these  translations  which 
have  come  down  to  us  is  more  doubtful.  It  was  the 
time  when  so  many  supposititious  works  of  Orpheus,  Zo- 
roaster, Pythagoras,  etc.,  were  composed.  Leaving  aside 
Augustine's  testimony  {De  cicitate  Dei.  1.  viii,  c.  26), 
ChampoUion  junior  considers  the  books  of  Hermes  Tris- 
megistus as  containing  really  the  old  Egyptian  doctrines, 
of  which  some  traces  can  be  foimd  in  the  hieroglyphics. 
Besides,  a  careful  examination  of  these  remaining  frag- 
ments discloses  a  theological  system  somewhat  similar 
from  that  of  Plato  in  liis  Timceus ;  a  doctrine  which  dif- 
fers entirel}'  from  those  of  all  the  other  Greek  schools, 
and  which  therefore  was  supposed  to  have  been  brought 
by  him  from  Egypt,  where  he  had  been  to  consult  with 
the  priests  of  that  country.  They  are  written  in  a  barbar- 
ous Greek,  in  which  it  is  easy  to  perceive  the  effort  made 
by  translators  to  follow  literally  the  text  of  the  original 
rather  than  the  sense.  INIenard,  a  recent  translator  of 
Hermes,  views  the  Hermetic  books  "  as  representing  the 
final  aspirations  of  the  higher  Greek  wisdom,  dimly  an- 
ticipating the  fidler  revelation  of  the  Christian  faith ;  as 
a  mystical  system,  hovering  between  the  negations  of 
Greek  thought  and  the  dogmas  of  the  Christian  faith" 
(Am.  Pres.  Ber.  Janiiar*-,  1869,  p.  195).  The  following 
works,  attributed  to  Hermes,  have  been  published  :  A<i- 
yoQ  TsXtiog ;  the  Greek  original,  quoted  by  Lactantius 
(Div.  Instit.  vii,  18),  is  lost,  and  there  remains  only  a  Lat- 
in translation  of  it,  attributed  to  Apuleius  of  Madaiu-a, 
and  which  is  entitled  A  sckpius,  or  Hei-metis  Trismegisti 
Asclepiiis,  sive  <Ie  naiitra  deoritm  dialorpis.  This  work 
appears  to  have  been  written  shorth'  before  the  time  of 
Lactantius,  and  in  Egypt,  probably  at  Alexandria.  It 
is  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between  Hermes  and  Asclc- 
j)ius,  his  disciple,  on  (iod,  the  universe,  nature,  etc.  The 
spirit  of  this  work  is  thoroughly  Neo  -  Platonic,  and 
tliough  the  ■\\Titer  ilirects  it  against  Christianity,  he  evi- 
dently borrowed  many  Christian  doctrines  to  serve  his 
end.  The  Asclepiiis  was  embodied  in  several  editions  of 
Apideius,  and  in  those  of  the  Pcemimder  by  Ficinus  and 
Patricius.  These  latter  editions,  and  the  Pcemander  of 
Adrian  Turnebus,  contain  Opot  'ArTK\r}~iov  tvooq  "Aft- 
/Moi'a  [SaaiXsa,  probably  a  translation  by  the  author  of 
the  preceding  work,  and  treating  also  of  God,  matter, 
and  man.  'Epnov  rov  TpiapeyhTov  JJointlvSpriQ  is  an 
extensive  work.  The  title  Iloificii'^pi](;,  or  Pammukr; 
from  Troij.u'ir,  pastor  or  shephenl,  seems  to  be  imitated 
from  the  Tioipiiv  or  Pastor  of  Hennas.  See  Hkijmas. 
Indeed,  the  latter  has  sometimes  been  considered  as  the 
author  of  the  Pacmandtr.  It  is  ^mtten  in  the  form 
of  a  dialogue,  and  coidd  hardly  have  been  composed 
before  the  4th  centurj'.  It  treats  of  nature,  creation, 
and  God.  These  different  subjects  are  viewed  from  the 
Tseo-Platonic  stand-pomt,  but  intermingled  with  Chris- 
tian, Jewish,  and  Eastern  notions.  The  Pcemander  was 
at  first  published  as  a  Latin  translation  by  Ticinus,  mi 
dcr  the  title  Mcrcurii  Trismer/isii  Liber  de.  Potesfate  et 
Sajnentia  Dei  (Treves,  1471,  fol. ;  often  reprinted  at  Yen- 
ice).  The  Greek  text,  with  Ficinus's  translation,  was 
first  published  by  Adr.  Tiunebus  (Paris.  1554, 4to ;  latest 
edit.,  v.ith  a  commentarj-,  Cologne,  1630,  fol.).  It  was 
translated  into  French  by  G.  du  Preau,  under  the  title 
Deux  livres  de  Mercure  Trismerjiste,  Fun  De  la  Puissutice 
et  Sapience  de  Dieu,  V autre  De  la  Volonte  de  Dieu  (Paris, 
1557,  8vo) ;  and  by  others  :— 'Iorpo/(a0»7f<ar(ica  i)  -Trtpi 
KararXiffewg  voaovvrwv  Trpoyi'oJGriKa  tic  rijg  pa6i}pa- 
TiKtjs  tTricirijptig  Trno^'Xpfnuva  AijinrTiov ;  this  trea- 


tise, much  less  important  than  the  preceding  one,  gives 
the  means  of  foretelling  the  issue  of  a  sickness  liy  means 
of  astrologj'-. — De  Revolutionihus  naticitatmii,  another 
treatise  on  astrology  (Basle,  1559,  fol.)  : — ApJiorismi,  sive 
centum,  sententice  astrologiccf,  called  also  Centihigiiinm, 
supposed  to  have  been  written  originally  in  Arabic,  but 
of  which  we  possess  but  the  Latin  translation  (Venice, 
149-2. 1'(.1. :  latest  edit.  Uhn,  1672, 12mo)  :— Liber pihysico- 
tnedir/is  Kii-di.hlinn  Kirani,  id  est  regis  I'ersarum,  vere 
aur(ii.<  i/>iiiiii(ii.<,  another  astrological  work,  which  is 
known  to  us  only  in  the  Latin  translation  published  by 
Andr.  Privinus,  though  the  Greek  text  is  yet  extant  iii 
MS.  at  jNIadrid.  Some  of  the  books  bearing  the  name 
of  Hermes  Trismegistus  were  evidently  productions  of 
the  Middle  Ages;  these  are  Tractatus  vere  aureus  de 
I^apidis  ])hilosopJiici  Decreto,  i.  e.  on  the  philosopher's 
stone  (Latin,  by  D.  Gnosius,  Leipz.  1610, 1613, 8vo;  and 
translated  into  French  by  G.  Joly  and  F.  Habert,  Paris, 
1626,  8vo) ;  Tabula  smaragdina,  an  essay  on  the  art  of 
gold-making,  published  in  Latin  (Xuremburg,  1541, 4to; 
Strasb.  1566, 8vo) ;  ITfpi  fSoravoJv  xv\uatiij<;,  pidjlished 
at  the  end  of  Riither's  edition  of  L.  Lydus's  De  Mensibus, 
with  notes  by  Biihr;  Jltpl  aiiapixiv,  a  fragment  con- 
sisting of  sixty-six  hexameters,  attributed  by  some  to 
Orpheus:  it  is  to  be  foxuid  in  Jlaittaire's  Miscellanea 
(London,  1722,  4to),  and  in  Brimck's  Analecta,  iii,  127. 
All  the  extant  fragments  of  Hermes  are  given  in  French 
by  IMenard,  Hermes  Trivnegiste  (2d  edit.  Paris,  1868). 
See  J.  H.  Ursinus,  Exercitatio  de  Jtfercvrio  Trismegisto, 
etc.  (Niu-emb.  1661,  8 vo);  Roeser,  De  Hermete  Trisme- 
gisto litterarum  inventore  (Wittemb.  1686, 4to)  ;  Colberg, 
De  libris  antiquitatem  mententibus,  sibyllarum,  Hei-metis, 
Zoroastris  (Greifswald,  1694,8vo) ;  G.  W.  Wedel, Zfe  Ta- 
bula Hermetis  smaragdina  (Jena,  1704, 4to) ;  Baumgarten- 
Crusius,  De  Libi-onim  Hermeticorum  Origine,  etc.  (Jena, 
1827,  4to);  Fabricius,  Bibl.  Grceca,  i,  46,  94;  F.  Hoefer, 
Hi^t.  de  In  Chimie,  i,  244 ;  Pauly,  Eeal-Fnq/Mop. ;  Hoe- 
fer, Nouv.  Biog.  Generale,  xxiv,  377 ;  Smith,  Dictionary 
of  Mythology  and  Biography,  vol.  ii ;  Warbiu-ton,  Divine 
Legation,  i,  442;  Mosheim,  Commentaries,  i,  290;  Cud- 
worth,  True  Intellectual  System  oftlie  Universe. 

Hermesiaiis.     See  Hermes,  Georg. 

Hermetic  Books.     See  Hermes  Trismegistus. 

Hermians,  a  heretical  sect  of  the  2d  century, 
which,  according  to  Augustine,  denied  baptism  by  wa- 
ter on  the  pretence  that  this  was  not  the  kind  of  bap- 
tism instituted  by  Christ ;  for  John  the  Baptist,  com- 
paring his  own  baptism  with  that  of  our  Lord,  says, "  I 
baptize  you  with  water:  but  he  that  cometh  after  me 
shall  baptize  you  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire" 
(Augustine,  De  Hear.  c.  59).  They  affirmed  that  the 
souls  of  men  consisted  of  fire  and  spirit,  and  therefore  a 
baptism  of  fire  was  more  suitable  to  their  nature.  Early 
ecclesiastical  ■^^Titers  arc  not  agreed  as  to  what  was 
meant  by  this  expression.  Clemens  Alexandrinus  men- 
tions some  who,  v.-hen  they  had  baptized  men  in  water, 
also  made  a  mark  on  their  ears  with  fire,  so  joining  to- 
gether baptism  by  water,  and,  as  they  imagined,  bap- 
tism by  fire  (apud  Combefis,  A  uctarium,  i,  202).  Oth- 
ers, by  some  deceptive  art  during  baptism,  made  fire  to 
appear  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  confirmed  this 
by  a  reference  to  some  apocrji)hal  writing  of  their  ovni 
invention  called  "  The  Preaching  of  Paul  or  Peter,"  in 
which  it  was  said  that,  when  Christ  was  baittized,  firo 
appeared  on  the  water.  See  Bmgham,  Orig.  L'cclts.  bk. 
xi,  ch.  ii,  §  3. 

Hermias,  a  writer,  supposed  by  some  to  date  front 
the  2d  centuri'.  Nothing  is  known  of  his  life,  but  wf 
possess  under  his  name  a  work  entitled  Aiamp/ioc  rwv 
tgw  (piXoaofwv,  "A  satirizing  of  the  Heathen  Philoso- 
phers." It  is  written  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  ad- 
dressed to  the  author's  friends.  Hermias  reviews  the 
opinions  of  the  philosophers  on  nature,  the  universe, 
God,  his  essence,  his  relations  to  the  world,  the  human 
soul,  etc.  He  shows  their  differences  and  contradic- 
tions oil  all  these  points,  and  thus  proves  the  insufficien- 
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cy  and  futility  of  all  their  theories.  This  little  work, 
written  in  the  manner  anil  somewhat  in  the  style  of 
Lucian,  is  an  interesting  document  for  the  history  of 
ancient  philosophy,  but  has  no  other  merit,  philosoph- 
ical or  theological.  It  was  pubUshed,  with  a  Latin 
translation  by  Seller  (Zurich,  1553,  8vo;  1560,  fol),  and 
is  inserted  iii  several  collections  of  ecclesiastical  works, 
namely,  in  Morel,  Tabula  compemliosa  (Basle,  1580, 
8vo);'in  several  editions  of  Justin  INIartyr;  in  Worth's 
edition  of  Tatian  (Oxford,  1700, 8vo) ;  in  the  Aiictarium 
BiU.  Pair.  (Paris,  1624,  fol.),  and  in  Gallandii  Biblioth. 
Pair.  J.  C.  Dommerich  published  a  separate  edition, 
with  notes  by  H.Wolf,  Gale,  and  Worth  (Halle,  17C4, 
8vo).  See  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biogr.  Geiierale,  xxiv,  387; 
Dupin,  Ecdes.  Writers,  2d  cent. ;  Donaldson,  Historij  of 
Christian  Literature,  ii,  179. 

Hermit  (Gr.  iprifioQ,  desert),  one  devoted  to  relig- 
ious solitude ;  properly,  the  solitude  of  a  wilderness.  It 
became,  at  a  later  period,  the  name  of  certain  classes  of 
monks.     See  Monasticism  ;  Monk. 

Hermog'enes  ('Epjuoy£i^/;e>  Mermry-borri),  a  dis- 
ciple of  Asia  iMinor,  and  probably  companion  in  labor 
of  the  apostle  Paul ;  mentioned,  along  with  Ph\'gellus, 
as  liaving  abandoned  him  during  his  second  imprison- 
ment at  Rome,  doubtless  from  alarm  at  the  perils  of  the 
connection  (2  Tim.  i,  15).  A.D.  64.  In  the  Roman 
Breviary  {in  Fest.  S.  Jac.  Apost.  Pars.  (Bstiva,  p.  485, 
Milan,  1851)  the  conversion  of  Hermogenes  is  attributed 
to  St.  James  the  Great,  and  in  the  legendary  history  of 
Abdias,  the  so-called  bishop  of  Babylon  (Fabricius,  Cod. 
Apocryph.  N,  T.  p.  517  sq.),  Hermogenes  is  represented 
as  first  practising  magic,  and  converted,  with  Philetus, 
by  the  same  apostle.  Grotius,  apparently  misled  by 
the  circumstance  that  the  historian  or  geographer  Her- 
mogenes, mentioned  by  the  scholiast  of  ApoUonius  Rho- 
dius  (ii,  722,  Frag.  Hist.  Grmc.  Didot.  ed.,  iii,  523),  wrote 
on  primitive  history,  and  incidentally  (?)  speaks  of  Nan- 
nacus  or  An.icus — and  may  therefore  probably  be  the 
same  as  the  Hermogenes  whom  Josephus  mentions  as 
having  treated  on  Jewish  history  {Apion,  i,  23) — sug- 
gests that  he  may  be  the  person  mentioned  by  the  apo - 
tie  Paul.  This,  however,  is  not  likely.  Nothing  more 
is  kno\ra  of  the  Hermogenes  in  question,  and  he  cannot 
be  identified  either  with  Hermogenes  of  Tarsus,  a  histo- 
rian of  the  time  of  Domitian,  who  was  put  to  death  by 
that  emperor  (Sueton.  Dnmit.  10 ;  Hoffman,  Lex.  Univ. 
s.  V. ;  Alford  on  2  Tim.  i,  15),  nor  with  Hennogenes  the 
painter,  against  whom  TertidUan  -wTote  (Smith's  Diet, 
of  Class.  Biography,  s.  v.),  nor  with  the  saints  of  the 
Byzantine  Church,  commemorated  on  Jan.  24  and  Sept. 
1  (Neale,  Eastern  Church,  n,  770,  781). — Kitto,  s.  v. 

Hermogenes,  a  heretic  of  the  2d  centurj'.  Our 
knowledge  of  him  is  chiefly  derived  from  a  treatise 
against  him  by  Tertullian  {adv.  Hermngenem'),  and  from 
an  account  in  the  newly-discovered  >IS.  of  llippoh'tus. 
He  was  living,  probably  in  Africa,  when  TortuUian  wrote 
against  him,  and  was  a  painter  by  profession.  Tertul- 
lian charged  that  Hennogenes  was  a  believer  in  the 
doctrines  of  the  heathen  philosophers,  and  especially  in 
those  of  the  Stoics,  and  especially  that  he  taught' the 
eternity  of  matter.  Hermogenes  argued  that  God  must 
have  made  the  world  either  out  of  his  own  substance,  or 
out  of  nothing,  or  out  of  pre-existent  matter.  The  first, 
he  thouglit,  was  inconsistent  with  God's  immutability ; 
the  second  Avith  the  origin  of  evil ;  and  therefore  the 
third  must  be  received  as  true.  "  He  rejected  both  the 
(inostic  Emanation  doctrine  and  the  Church  doctrine 
of  Creation :  the  former  contradicted  the  michangeable 
nature  of  God,  and  necessitated  attributing  to  him  the 
origin  of  evil ;  the  latter  was  contradicted  by  the  nature 
of  this  world ;  for  if  the  creation  of  the  perf'ect  God  had 
been  conditioned  by  nothing,  a  perfect  world  must  have 
been  the  result.  Hence  he  believed  that  creation  sup- 
posed something  conditioning,  and  this  he  thought 
must  be  the  Hyle  which  he  received  from  Platonism 
into  connection  with  the  Christian  svstem.    He  did  not 


think  that  he  gave  up  the  doctrine  of  the  fiovapxla  as 
long  as  he  admitted  a  riding,  all-powerfid  principle,  and 
ascribed  to  God  such  a  supremacy  over  the  Hyle.  He 
regarded  the  Hyle  as  altogether  undetermined,  predi- 
cateless,  in  which  all  the  contrarieties  that  afterwards 
appeared  in  the  world  were  as  yet  unseparated  and  im- 
developed ;  neither  motion  nor  rest,  neither  flowing  nor 
standing  stiU,  but  an  inorganic  conliision.  It  was  the 
receptive,  God  alone  the  creative;  his  formative  agency 
called  forth  from  it  determinate  existence.  But  mth 
this  organization  there  Avas  a  residuum  which  withstood 
the  divine  formative  power.  Hence  the  defective  and 
the  offensive  in  natiu-e ;  hence  also  evil.  Had  he  been 
logical  he  must  have  admitted  a  creation  without  a  be- 
ginning; he  coidd  not  have  regarded  it  as  a  single  and 
transitive  act  of  God,  hut  as  immanent,  and  resulting 
immediately  from  the  relation  of  God  to  matter.  He 
said  God  was  always  a  ruler,  consequently  he  must  al- 
ways have  had  dominion  over  matter"  (Neander,  Hist, 
of  Dogmas,  Ryland's  transl.,  i,  118).  The  account  in 
Hippolytus,  Kara  iraaihv  a'tpiatwv  (bk.  xxiv),  agrees, 
in  the  main,  with  that  given  above,  and  adds  that  Her- 
mogenes taught  that  Christ,  after  his  resurrection,  when 
he  "ascended  to  heaven,  leaving  his  body  in  the  smi,  pro- 
ceeded himseK  to  his  Father."  See  Augustine,  De  Hcer. 
xli;  Tertullian,  adv.  Hermogenem,  passim;  Ritter,  Ge- 
schichte  d.  Philosophie,  v,  178 ;  Neander,  Ch.  Hist.  (Tor- 
rey's),i,  568;  Mosheim,  Cotmh?,  vol.  i ;  Lardner,  IFori-s,  ii, 
203 ;  viii,  579 ;  Hagenbach,  History  of  Doctrines,  vol.  i, 
§47. 

Her'mon  (Heb.  Chcrmon',  "TO'ntl,  according  to  Ge- 
senius,  from  the  Arabic  Charmun,  a  ^jeai  ,•  Sept.  'Asp- 
pihv),  a  mountain  which  formed  the  northernmost  boun- 
dary (Josh,  xii,  1)  of  the  country  beyond  the  Jordan 
(Josh,  xi,  17)  which  the  Hebrews  conquered  from  the 
Amorites  (Deut.  iii,  8),  and  which,  therefore,  must  have 
belonged  to  Anti-Libanus  (1  Chron.  v,  23),  as  is,  indeed, 
implied  or  expressed  in  most  o/  the  other  passages  in 
Avhich  it  is  named  (Deut.  iv,  48 ;  Josh,  xi,  3,  17 ;  xii,  5 ; 
xiii,  5,  1 1 ;  Psa.  Ixxxix,  12 ;  cxxxiii,  3 ;  Cant,  i v,  8).  It 
has  two  or  more  summits,  and  is  therefore  spoken  of  in 
the  plur.  (ai3b-iri,  Psa.  xlii,  7;  Sept.  'Efiuvui/^,  Engl. 
Vers.  "  Hermonites").  In  Deut.  iii,  9  it  is  said  to  have 
been  called  by  the  Sidonians  Sirion  {'^'^yc),  and  by 
the  Amorites  Shenir  (T^5'^),  both  of  which  words  sig- 
nify "a  coat  of  mail,"  as  glittering  in  the  smi.  In  Deut. 
iv,  48  it  is  called  Mount  Sion  ("I'Xib),  meaning  "an 
elevation,"  "a  high  moimtain" — which  it  was  well  enti- 
tled to  be  designated  by  way  of  excellence,  being  (if  cor- 
rectly identified  with  Jebel  es-Sheik)  by  far  the  highest 
of  all  the  mountains  in  or  near  Palestine.  In  the  later 
books  of  the  Old  Testament,  however  (as  in  1  Chron.  v, 
23 ;  Sol.  Song,  iv,  8),  Shenir  is  distinguished  from  Her- 
mon  properly  so  called.  Probably  different  summits  or 
parts  of  this  range  bore  different  names,  which  were  ap- 
plied in  a  wider  or  narrower  acceptation  at  different 
times  (see  Schwarz,  Palestine,  p.  56).     See  IIivitk. 

Hermon  was  a  natural  landmark.  It  coidd  be  seen 
from  the  "  plains  of  ]\Ioab"  beside  the  Dead  Sea,  from 
the  heights  of  Nebo,  from  every  prominent  spot,  in  fact, 
in  Moab,  Gilead,  and  Bashan— a  pale  blue,  snow-cajiped 
peak,  terminating  the  view  on  the  northern  horizon. 
When  the  people  came  to  know  the  country  better — 
;\hen  not  merely  its  great  physical  features,  but  its 
townis  and  villages  became  familiar  to  them,  then  Baal- 
Gad  and  Dan  took  the  jilace  of  Hermon,  both  of  them 
being  situated  just  at  the  southern  base  of  that  moun- 
tain. Hermon  itself  was  not  embraced  in  the  country 
conquered  by  IMoses  and  Joshua;  their  conquests  ex- 
tended only  to  it  (see  Josh,  xi,  17;  Deut.  xxxiv,  1 ;  1 
Sam.  iii,  20).  Hermon  was  also  the  north-western 
bomidary  of  the  old  kingdom  of  Bashan,  as  Salcah  was 
the  south-eastern.  We  read  in  Josh,  xii,  5  that  Og 
"  reigned  in  IMount  Hermon,  and  in  Salcah,  and  in  aU 
Bashan :"  i.  e.  in  all  Bashan,  from  Hermon  to  Salcah. 
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Another  notice  of  Hermon  shows  the  minute  accuracy 
of  the  topograph)'  of  Joshua.  He  makes  "  Lebanon  to- 
wards the  sun-rising,"  that  is,  the  range  of  Anti-Leba- 
non, extend  from  Hermon  to  tlie  entering  into  Hamath 
(xiii,  5).  Every  Oriental  geographer  now  knows  that 
Hermon  is  the  southern  and  culminating  point  of  this 
range.  The  beauty  and  grandeur  of  Hermon  did  not 
escape  the  attention  of  the  Hebrew  poets.  From  nearly 
every  prominent  point  in  Palestine  tlie  moimtain  is  vis- 
ible, but  it  is  when  we  leave  the  hill-country  of  Samaria 
and  enter  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  that  Hermon  appears 
in  all  its  majesty,  shooting  up  on  the  distant  horizon 
behind  the  graceful  rounded  top  of  Tabor.  It  was  prob- 
ably this  view  that  suggested  to  the  Psalmist  the  words 
"  The  north  and  the  south  thou  hast  created  them :  Ta- 
bor and  Hermon  shall  rejoice  in  thy  name"  (Ixxxix, 
12).  The  "dew  of  Hermon"  is  once  referred  to  hi  a 
passage  which  has  long  been  considered  a  geographical 
puzzle — "As  the  dew  oi'  Hermon,  the  dew  that  descend- 
ed on  the  mountains  of  Zion"  (Psa.  cxxxiii,  3).  Some 
have  thought  that  Zion  ("i*^)  is  used  here  for  Sion 
("X^  w'),  one  of  the  old  names  of  Hermon  (Deut.  iv,  48), 
but  tliis  identification  is  unnecessary.  The  snow  on  the 
summit  of  this  mountain  condenses  the  vapors  that  float 
during  the  summer  in  the  higher  regions  of  the  atmos- 
phere, causing  light  clouds  to  hover  around  it,  and 
abundant  dew  to  descend  on  it,  while  the  whole  country 
elsewhere  is  parched,  and  the  whole  heaven  elsewhere 
cloudless.  One  of  its  tops  is  actually  called  Ahu-Nedy, 
i.  e.  "father  of  dew"  (Porter,  llundb.  ii,  403). 

Since  modern  travellers  have  made  us  acquainted 
with  the  country  beyond  the  Jordan,  no  doubt  has  been 
entertained  that  the  Mount  Hermon  of  those  texts  is  no 
other  than  the  present  Jebel  es-S/ieik,  or  the  Sheik's 
Momitain,  or,  which  is  equivalent.  Old  Man's  Mountain, 
a  name  it  is  said  to  have  obtained  from  its  fancied  re- 
semblance (being  topped  with  snow,  which  sometimes 
lies  in  lengthened  streaks  upon  its  sloping  ridges)  to  the 
hoary  head  and  beard  of  a  venerable  sheik  (Elliot,  i, 
317).  This  Jebel  es-sheik  is  a  south-eastern,  and  in  that 
direction  culminating,  branch  of  Anti-Libanus.  Its  top 
is  partially  covered  with  snow  throughout  the  summer, 
and  has  an  elevation  of  937G  feet  (Van  de  Yelde,  Afe- 
moir,  p.  170, 176).  Dr.  Clarke,  who  saw  it  in  the  month 
of  July,  says,  "  The  summit  is  so  lofty  that  the  snow  en- 
tirely covered  the  upper  part  of  it,  not  lying  in  patches, 
but  investing  all  the  higher  part  with  that  perfectly 
white  and  smooth  velvet-like  appearance  which  snow 
only  exhibits  when  it  is  very  deep."  Dr.  Robinson  only 
differs  from  the  preceding  by  the  statement  that  the  snow 
is  perpetual  only  in  the  ravines,  so  that  the  top  presents 
the  appearance  of  radiant  stripes  around  and  below  the 
summit  {Bib.  Researches,  iii,  344).  At  his  last  visit  to 
Palestine,  he  obsen'es,  under  date  of  April  9  (new  ed.  of 
Researches,  iii,  48),  that  "the  snow  extended  for  some 
distance  down  the  sides,  while  on  the  peaks  of  Lebanon 
opposite  there  was  none."  In  August,  1852,  Rev.  J.  L. 
Porter,  of  Damascus,  ascended  Jebel  es-Sheik  from  Ra- 
shey,  and  spent  a  night  near  its  summit.  He  describes 
the  highest  peak  as  composed  strictly  of  three  peaks,  so 
near  each  other  as  to  appear  one  from  below.  On  the 
south-easternmost  of  these  peaks  are  some  interesting 
remains,  called  Kulal  Antar,  probably  relics  of  an  an- 
cient Syro-Phcenician  temple,  consisting  of  a  circular 
wall  around  a  rock  about  15  feet  high,  which  has  a  rude 
excavation  upon  it,  and  heaps  of  beveled  stones  adjoin- 
ing it.  The  snow-banks  explain  the  supph'  anciently 
made  for  cooling  drinks  in  Tyre  and  Sidon  {Bibliotheca 
Sac.  Jan.  1854).  The  summit  is  about  9000  feet  above 
the  Mediterranean  (Lieut.Warren,  in  the  Quarterli/  State- 
ment of  the  "Palestine  Exploration  Fund," No.  5,  p.  210, 
where  also  are  a  description  and  cut  of  the  ruined  temple). 

In  two  passages  of  Scripture  this  mountain  is  called 

Baal-hermon  ('|i"2"in  br'3,  Judg.  iii,  3 ;  1  Chron.  v,  23), 

and  the  only  reason  that  can  be  assigned  for  it  is  that 

Baal  was  there  worshipped.     Jerome  savs  of  it,  "  Dici- 
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,turque  in  rertice  ejus  hmr/nc  temph/m,  quod  ab  cthnicia 
cultiii  habetiu:  e  regione  Paneadis  et  Libani"— reference 
must  here  be  made  to  the  building  whose  ruins  are  still 
seen  {Onom.  s.  v.  Hermon).  It  is  remarkable  that  Her- 
mon was  anciently  encompassed  by  a  circle  of  temples, 
all  facing  the  summit.  Can  it  be  that  this  momitain  was 
the  great  sanctuary  of  Baal,  and  that  it  was  to  the  old 
Syrians  what  Jerusalem  was  to  tlie  Jews,  and  what  Jlec- 
ca  is  to  the  Moslems  ?  (See  Porter,  Handbook  for  Syria 
and  Pal.  p.  454,  457 ;  Reland,  Palwst.  p.  323  sq.)  The 
above  described  ruins  seem  to  confirm  this  conjecture. 
See  Baal-iierjios. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  one  of  the  southern  peaks 
of  Hermon  was  the  scene  of  the  Transfigiu-atioii.  Our 
Lord  travelled  from  Bethsaida,  on  the  northern  slope  of 
the  Sea  of  Galilee,  "  to  the  coasts  of  Cajsarea-Philippi," 
where  he  led  his  disciples  "into  a  high  mountain  apart, 
and  was  transfigured  before  them ;"  and  afterwards  he  re- 
turned, going  towards  Jerusalem  through  Galilee  (comp. 
Mark  viii,  22-28;  Matt,  xvi,  13;  Mark  ix,  2-13,30-33). 
No  other  mountain  in  Palestine  seems  so  appropriate  to 
the  circumstances  of  that  glorious  scene.  Ft)r  many 
centuries  a  monkish  tradition  assigned  this  honor  to  Ta- 
bor (Robinson,  Bib.  Res.  ii,  358),  but  it  is  now  restored 
to  its  proper  locality,  and  will  give  additional  celebrity 
to  the  prince  of  Syrian  mountains  (Porter's  Damascus, 
i,  306). 

The  mention  of  Hermon  along  Avith  Tabor  ir.  ^^n. 
Ixxxix,  12,  led  to  its  being  sought  near  the  latter  moun- 
tain, where,  accorduigly,  travellers  and  maps  give  us  a 
"  Little  Herrrion."  But  that  passage,  as  well  as  Psa. 
cxxxiii,  3,  applies  better  to  the  great  mountain  already 
described ;  and  in  the  former  it  seems  perfectly  natural 
for  the  Psalmist  to  call  upon  these  mountains,  respect- 
ively the  most  conspicuous  in  the  western  and  eastern 
divisions  of  the  Hebrew  territory,  to  rejoice  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord.  Besides,  we  are  to  consider  that  Jebel  es- 
sheikh  is  seen  from  jMount  Tabor,  and  that  both  togeth- 
er are  visible  from  the  plain  of  Esdraelon.  There  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  so-called  Little  Hermon  is  at 
all  mentioned  in  Scripture.  Its  actual  name  is  Jebel 
ed-Duhy;  it  is  a  shapeless,  barren,  and  uninterestuig 
mass  of  hills,  in  the  north  of  the  valley  of  Jezreel  and 
opposite  Momit  Gilboa  (Robinson,  Researches,  iii,  171). 
— Kit  to,  s.  v. ;  Smith,  s.  v. 

Her'monite  (Psa.  xliii,  7).     See  Herjion. 

Hernandez.     See  Julian  the  Little. 

Her'od  (tinwcr]Q,  hero-like,  a  name  that  appears 
likewise  among  the  Greeks,  Dio.  Cass.  Ixxi,  35 ;  Philost. 
Soph,  ii,  1,  etc.),  the  name  of  several  persons  of  the  roj-al 
family  of  Juda?a  m  the  time  of  Christ  and  the  apostles 
(see  Noldius,  De  vita  et  gestis  Herodttm,  in  Havercamp's 
edit,  of  Josephus ;  Reland,  Palcest.  p.  174  sq. ;  Jost,  Gesch. 
d.  Isniili/<  II.  i,  ]  GO  sq.  Other  monographs  are  named  by 
Voll  K  (iiiiu.  li/ili  ,/■  Programmatvm,  p.  16,77,  and  by  Fiirst, 
Bi'i/ini/i/ni  Jiiilaica,  i,  386;  ii,  127-130.  See  also  De 
Saulcy,  ///.s/.  d' II erode,  Par.  1867;  Glider,  IIerodes;Be.m, 
I809)j  whose  history  is  incidentally  uivolved  in  that  of 
the  N.  Testament,  but  is  copiously  detailed  by  Josephus; 
notices  of  it  also  occur  in  the  classical  imters,  especially 
Strabo  (xvi,  c.  ii,  16).  The  following  account  is  chiefly 
taken  from  the  Dictionaries  of  Kitto  and  Smith,  s.  v. 

The  history  of  the  Herodian  family  presents  one  side 
of  the  last  development  of  the  Jewish  nation.  The  evils 
which  had  existed  in  the  hierarchy  that  grew  up  after 
the  Retm-n,  found  an  unexpected  embodiment  in  the 
t}Tanny  of  a  foreign  usuri^er.  Religion  was  adopted  as  a 
policy ;  and  the  hellenizing  designs  of  Antiochus  Epiph- 
anes  were  carried  out,  at  least  in  their  spirit,  by  men 
who  professed  to  observe  the  law.  Side  by  side  with 
the  spiritual "  kingdom  of  God"  proclaimed  by  John  the 
Baptist,  and  founded  by  the  Lord,  a  kmgdom  of  the 
world  was  estaljlished,  which  in  its  external  splendor 
recalled  the  traditional  magnificence  of  Solomon.  The 
simidtaneous  realization  of'  the  Us'o  principles,  national 
and  spiritual,  which  had  long  variously  influenced  the 
Jews,  in  the  establishment  of  a  dynasty  and  a  chiurch,  is 
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a  fact  pregnant  with  instruction.  In  the  fulness  of  time 
a  descendant  of  Esau  established  a  false  counterpart  of 
the  promised  glories  of  tlie  Jlessiah. 

Various  accounts  are  given  of  the  ancestry  of  the 
Herods.  The  Jewish  partisans  of  Herod  (Nicolas  Dam- 
ascenus,  ap.  Josephus,  A  nt.  xiv,  1,  3)  sought  to  raise  him 
to  the  dignity  of  a  descent  from  one  of  the  noble  fami- 
lies which  returned  from  Babylon ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  early  Christian  writers  represented  his  origin  as 
utterly  mean  and  servile.  Africanus  has  preserved  a 
tradition  (Kouth,  Rell.  Sacr.  ii,  235),  on  the  authority  of 
"  the  natural  kinsmen  of  the  Saviour,"  which  makes  An- 
tipater,  the  father  of  Herod,  the  son  of  one  Herod,  a 
slave  attached  to  the  service  of  a  temple  of  Apollo  at 
Ascalon,  who  was  taken  prisoner  by  Idumcean  robbers, 
and  kept  by  them,  as  his  father  could  not  pay  his  ran- 
som. The  locality  (comp.  Philo,  Leff.  ad  Caium,  §  80), 
no  less  than  the  office,  was  calculated  to  fix  a  heavy  re- 
proach upon  the  name  (comp.  Routh,  I.  r.).  This  story 
is  repeated  with  great  inaccuracy  by  Epiphanius  (//«;;•. 
xx).  Neglecting,  however,  these  exaggerated  state- 
ments of  friends  and  enemies,  it  seems  certain  that  the 
family  was  of  Idumnean  descent  (Josephus,  Ant.  xiv,  1, 
3),  a  fact  which  is  indicated  by  the  forms  of  some  of 
the  names  that  were  retained  in  it  (Ewald,  Geschichte, 
iv,  477,  note).  But,  though  aliens  by  race,  the  Herods 
were  Jews  in  faith.  The  Idumreans  had  been  conquered 
and  brought  over  to  Judaism  by  John  Hyrcanus  (B.C. 
130 ;  Josephus,  .1  nt.  xiii,  9, 1) ;  and  from  the  time  of  their 
conversion  they  remained  constant  to  their  new  religion, 
looking  upon  Jerusalem  as  their  mother  city,  and  claim- 
ing for  themselves  the  name  of  Jews  (Josephus,  Ant.  xx, 
7,7;  TFrtr,  i,  10,4;  iv,4,4). 

The  general  policy  of  the  whole  Herodian  family, 
though  modified  by  the  personal  characteristics  of  the 
successive  rulers,  was  the  same.  It  centred  in  the  en- 
deavor to  found  a  great  and  independent  kingdom,  in 
which  the  power  of  Judaism  should  subserve  the  con- 
solidation of  a  state.  The  protection  of  Rome  was  in 
the  first  instance  a  necessity,  but  the  designs  of  Herod  I 
and  Agrippa  I  point  to  an  independent  Eastern  empire 
as  their  end,  and  not  to  a  mere  subject  monarchj-.  Such 
a  consummation  of  the  Jewish  hopes  seems  to  have 
found  some  measure  of  acceptance  at  fu-st  [see  Heko- 
dian]  ;  and  by  a  natural  reaction  the  temporal  domin- 
ion of  the  Herods  opened  the  way  for  the  destruction  of 
the  Jewish  nationality.  The  religion  which  was  de- 
graded into  the  instrument  of  unscrupidous  ambition 
lost  its  power  to  quicken  a  united  people.  The  high- 
priests  Avere  appointed  and  deposed  by  Herod  I  and  his 
successors  with  such  a  reckless  disregard  for  the  charac- 
ter of  their  office  (Jost,  Gesch.  d.  Judenthums,  i,  322,  325, 
421),  that  the  office  itself  was  deprived  of  its  sacred  dig- 
nity (compare  Acts  xxiii,  2  sq. ;  Jost,  i,430,  etc.).  The 
nation  was  divided,  and  amidst  the  confiict  of  sects  a 
universal  faith  arose,  which  more  than  fulfilled  the  no- 
bler hopes  that  found  no  satisfaction  in  the  treacherous 
grandeur  of  a  court.  See  the  name  of  each  member  of 
the  family  in  its  order  in  this  Cyclop.^dia. 

1.  Herod  the  Great,  as  he  is  usually  suniamed, 
mentioned  in  IMatt.  ii,  1-22 ;  Luke  i,  5 ;  Acts  xxiii,  35, 
was  the  second  son  of  Antipater  and  Cypros,  an  Arabi- 
an lady  of  noble  descent  (Josephus,  Ant.  xiv,  7,  3).  See 
AxTiPATER.  In  B.C.  47  Jidius  Cassar  made  Antipater 
procurator  of  Juckea,  and  the  latter  divided  his  territo- 
ries among  his  four  sons,  assigning  the  district  of  Gali- 
lee to  Herod  ( Josephus,  .4 ;??.  xiv,  9,  3 ;  I^a?-,  i,  10,  4). 
At  the  time  when  he  was  invested  with  the  government 
he  was  fifteen  years  of  age,  according  to  Josephus  {A  nt. 
xiv,  9, 2) ;  but  this  must  be  a  mistake.  Herod  died,  aged 
sixty-nine,  in  B.C.  4,  consequently  he  must  have  been 
twenty-six  or  twenty-five  in  the  year  B.C.  47,  when  he 
was  made  governor  of  Galilee  {iriVTE  Kai  HKoai,  given 
by  Dindorf  in  the  ed.  Didot,  but  no  stated  authority). 
One  of  his  first  acts  was  to  repress  the  brigands  who 
were  infesting  his  provinces,  and  to  put  many  of  their 
leaders  to  death  upon  his  own  authority.     This  was 


made  known  to  Hvrcanus,  and  Herod  was  summoned 
to  take  his  trial  before  the  Sanhedrim  for  his  deeds  of 
violence.  Herod,  instead  of  appearing  before  the  San- 
hedrim clothed  in  mourning,  came  in  purple,  attended 
by  armed  guards,  and  bearing  in  his  hands  a  letter  from 
the  Roman  commander  Sextus  C»sar  for  his  acquittal. 
This  overawed  the  assembly;  but  Sameas,  a  just  man 
(Josephus,  Ant.  xiv,  9,  4),  stepped  forward,  and,  boldly 
addressing  the  assembly,  predicted  that,  should  the  of- 
fender escape  punishment,  he  would  live  to  kill  all  those 
who  were  his  judges,  and  would  not  grant  the  pardon 
which  the  assembly  seemed  inclined  to  extend  to  him. 
He,  however,  escaped,  and  took  refuge  with  Sextus  C«- 
sar,  who  soon  appointed  him  governor  ((Trpar/;yo(,')  of 
Coele-Syria.  He  then  determined  to  march  against  Je- 
rusalem, and  would  have  done  so  had  not  his  father 
Antipater  and  his  family  restrained  him  from  commit- 
ting any  fresh  acts  of  violence.  In  B.C.  44,  after  Cae- 
sar's death,  Cassius  took  the  government  of  Syria, 
Herod  and  his  father  Antipater  willingly  assisted  Cas- 
sius in  obtaining  the  taxes  levied  upon  the  Jews  for  the 
support  of  the  troops.  For  this  Herod  was  confirmed 
in  the  government  of  Ccele-Syria  (Josephus,  War,  i,  11, 
4).  In  B.C.  41  Antony  came  to  SjTia,  and  Herod,  by 
makuig  him  valuable  presents,  soon  formed  with  him  a 
close  personal  intimacy  (Josephus,  A  nt.  xiv,  1 2, 2) .  Hyr- 
canus, to  whose  beautiful  gTanddaughter  Mariamne 
Herod  was  betrothed,  induced  Antony  to  make  Herod 
and  his  brother  Phasael  tetrarchs  of  Judsea  (Josephus, 
Ant.  xiv,  13,  1;  War,  i,  12,  5).  The  invasion  of  the 
Parthians,  who  sided  with  Antigonus  the  Asmonrean, 
compelled  Herod  to  give  up  Judrea  and  fly  to  Rome. 
Antony  was  then  in  great  power,  and  took  Herod  under 
his  protection,  and,  seeing  that  he  might  prove  useful 
to  him,  obtained  a  decree  of  the  senate  appointing  him 
king  of  Judaea,  to  the  extinction  of  all  the  livmg  Asmo- 
ntean  prmces  (Josephus,  Ant.  xiv,  9-14;  War,  i,  10-14; 
Dion  Cass,  xlviii).  These  events  took  place  in  B.C.  40, 
and  Herod,  only  staying  seven  days  at  Rome,  returned 
speedily  to  Jerusalem  within  three  months  from  the 
time  he  had  first  fled. 

It  was  not,  however,  so  easy  for  Herod  to  obtain  pos- 
session of  Jerusalem,  or  to  establish  himself  as  king  of 
Judrea,  as  it  had  been  to  obtain  this  title  from  the  Ro- 
mans. The  Jews  still  held  firmly  to  Antigonus  as  the 
representative  of  the  Asmonaean  line,  and  it  was  not  for 
several  years  that  Herod  made  any  material  advance 
whatever.  With  the  assistance  of  the  Romans  Herod 
made  preparations  to  take  Jerusalem.  He  had  endeav- 
ored to  conciliate  the  people  by  marrj-ing  IMariamne, 
thinking  that  by  so  doing  the  attachment  of  the  Jews 
to  the  Asmonfean  family  would  be  extended  to  him. 
After  six  months'  siege  the  Romans  entered  the  city 
(B.C.  37),  and,  to  revenge  the  obstinate  resistance  they 
had  received,  began  to  ransack  and  plunder,  and  it  was 
no  easy  task  for  Herod  to  purchase  from  the  conquerors 
the  freedom  from  pillage  of  some  part  of  his  capital. 
Antigonus  was  taken  and  conveyed  to  Antioch,  where, 
having  been  previously  beaten,  he  was  ignominiously 
executed  with  the  axe  by  the  order  of  Antony,  a  mode 
of  treatment  which  the  Romans  had  never  before  used 
to  a  king  (Dion  Cass.  Lxix,  22 ;  Josephus,  Ant.  xv,  1,  2). 
Thus  ended  the  government  of  the  Asmonjeans,  12G 
years  after  it  was  first  set  up  (Josephus,  Ant.  xiv,  16, 4). 
Immediately  on  ascending  the  throne  Herod  put  to 
death  all  the  members  of  the  Sanhedrim,  excepting 
PoUio  and  Sameas  (the  famous  Hillel  and  Shammai  of 
the  Rabbinical  writers),  who  had  predicted  this  result, 
and  also  all  the  adherents  of  Antigonus  who  could  be 
found.  Having  confiscated  their  property,  he  sent  pres- 
ents to  Antony  to  repay  him  for  his  assistance  and  to 
fiu-ther  seciure  his  favor.  He  then  gave  the  office  of 
high-priest,  which  had  become  vacant  by  the  death  of 
Antigonus,  and  the  mutilation  of  HjTcanus,  whose  ears 
had  been  cut  off  by  Antigonus  (comp.  Lev.  xxi,  16-24), 
to  an  obscure  priest  from  Babylon  named  Ananel.  At 
this  insult  Alexandra,  the  mother  of  3Iariamne  and  Ar- 
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istobulus,to  whom  the  office  of  liigli-priest  belonged  by 
hereditary  succession,  appealed  to  Cleopatra  to  use  her 
powerful  influence  with  Antony,  and  Herod  was  thus 
compelled  to  depose  Ananel,  and  to  elevate  Aristobulus 
to  the  high-priesthood.     The  increasing  popularity  of 
Aristobulus,  added  to  the  further  intrigues  of  Alexan- 
dra, so  excited  the  jealousy  of  Herod  that  he  caused 
him  to  be  drowned  wliile  bathing,  and  expressed  great 
soiTow  at  the  accident.    See  Aristobulus.    Alexandra 
again  appUed  to  Cleopatra,  who  at  last  persuaded  Anto- 
ny to  summon  Herod  to  Laodicea  to  answer  for  his  con- 
duct.    Herod  was  obliged  to  obey,  but  was  dismissed 
with  the  highest  honors  (Josephus,  .4  nt.  xv,  3, 1-8 ;  comp. 
War,  i,  22,  2).     After  the  defeat  of  Antony  at  Actium, 
in  B.C.  31,  Herod  had  an  audience  at  Rhodes  with 
Octavius,  who  did  not  think  that  Antony  was  quite 
powerless  while  Herod  continued  his  assistance  to  him 
(Josephus,  War,  i,  20,  1).     Herod  so  conciliated  him 
that  he  obtained  security  in  his  kingdom  of  Judtea,  to 
which  Octavius  added  Gadara,  Samaria,  and  the  mari- 
time cities  Gaza  and  Joppa.     Shortly  after  the  regions 
of  Trachonitis,  Batanea,  and  Auranitis  were  given  him 
(Josephus,  A  nt.  xv,  5,  6,  7 ;  10, 1 ;  War,  i,  20,  3,  4 ;  comp. 
Tacit.  Hist,  v,  9).     Herod's  domestic  hfe  was  troubled 
by  a  long  series  of  bloodshed.     Hyrcanus,  the  grand- 
father of  his  wife  j\lariamne,  was  put  to  death  before  his 
visit  to  Octavius,  and  Mariamne,  to  whom  he  was  pas- 
sionately attached,  fell  a  victim  to  his  jealousy  soon 
after  his  return.     See  Hyrcanus;  Makiamne.     His 
remorse  for  the  deed  is  well  described  by  Josephus,  who 
says  that  Herod  commanded  his  attendants  always  to 
speak  of  her  as  alive  {Ant.  xv,  7,  7 ;  War,  i,  22,  5).     In 
B.C.  20,  when  Augustus  visited  Judrea  in  person,  another 
extensive  addition  was  made  to  his  territories.     The 
district  of  Paneas  was  taken  away  from  its  ruler  ZenO' 
dorus  for  leagiung  himself  with  the  Arabs,  and  given  to 
Herod.    In  retiu-n,  Herod  adorned  this  place  by  erecting 
a  temple,  which  he  dedicated  to  Augustus  (Josephus, 
Ant.  XV,  10,  3;  War,  i,  20,  4;  Dion  Cass,  liv,  9).     Not 
long  after  this,  the  death  of  his  wife  was  followed  by 
other  atrocities.     Alexander  and  Aristobulus,  the  sons 
of  Mariamne,  were  put  to  death ;  and  at  last,  in  B.C.  4, 
Herod  ordered  his  eldest  son,  Antipater,  to  be  killed. 
See  Alexander  ;  Aristobulus  ;  Antipater.    Herod's 
painful  disease  no  doubt  maddened  him  in  his  later 
years,  and  in  anticipation  of  his  own  death  he  gave  or- 
ders that  the  principal  Jews,  whom  he  had  shut  up  iu 
the  Hippodrome  at  Jericho,  should  immediately  after 
his  decease  be  put  to  death,  that  mourners  might  not 
be  wanting  at  his  funeral  (Josephus,  Ant.  xvii,  6,  5). 
Near  his  death,  too,  he  must  have  ordered  the  murder  of 
the  infants  at  Bethlehem,  as  recorded  by  Matthew  (ii, 
16-18).    The  number  of  children  in  a  village  must  have 
been  very  fe^v,  and  Josephus  has  passed  this  story  over 
unnoticed ;  yet  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  he  has  given 
an  account  of  a  massacre  bj'  Ilerod  of  all  the  members 
of  his  famQy  who  had  consented  to  what  the  Pharisees 
foretold,  viz.  that  Herod's  government  should  cease,  and 
his  posterity  be  deprived  of  the  kingdom  {Ant.  xvii,  2, 
4).     A  confused  account  of  the  massacre  of  the  children 
and  the  murder  of  Antipater  is  given  in  Macrobius : 
"Augustus  cum  audisset  inter  pueros,  quos  in  Swia 
Herodes,  rex  Judseorum,  intra  bimatum  jussit  interfici, 
filium  quoque  ejus  occisum,  ait :  IMelius  est  Herodis7;or- 
cum  ('?  vv,  swine)  esse  quani  fdiinn  (?  v'wv,  sony  {Sat. 
ii,  4).    Macrobius  Uved  in  tlie  otli  century  (c.  A.D.  420), 
and  the  words  intra  Umatinn  (a  bimatu  et  infra,  jMatt. 
ii,  16, Vulg.)  seem  to  be  borrowed;  the  story,  too,  is 
wrong,  as  Antipater  was  of  age  when  he  was  executed 
(.\lford,  ad  loc).    IMacrobius  may  have  made  some  mis- 
take on  account  of  Herod's  wish  to  destroy  the  heir  to 
the  throne  of  David.     The  language  of  the  evangelist 
leaves  in  complete  micertainty  the  method  in  which  the 
deed  was  effected  {airoaTiiXaQ  avtX\n>').     The  scene  of 
open  and  undisguised  violence  which  has  been  conse- 
crated by  Christian  art  is  wholly  at  variance  with  what 
may  be  supposed  to  have  been  the  historic  reality. 


Herod  was  married  to  no  less  than  ten  wives,  by  most 
of  whom  he  had  children.  He  died  a  few  days  before 
the  Passover,  B.C.  4,  his  death-bed  being  the  scene  of 
the  most  awful  agonies  in  mind  and  body.  According 
to  the  custom  of  the  times,  he  made  his  sons  the  heirs  to 
his  kmgdom  by  a  formal  testament,  leavmg  its  ratifica- 
tion to  the  Avill  of  the  emperor.  Augustus  assenting  to 
its  main  provisions,  Archelaus  became  tetrarch  of  Ju- 
daja,  Samaria,  and  Iduma;a;  Philip,  of  Trachonitis  and 
Iturtea ;  and  Herod  Antipas,  of  Galilee  and  Pertea.  His 
body  was  conveyed  by  his  son  Archelaus  from  Jericho, 
where  he  died,  to  Herodium,  a  city  and  fortress  200  sta- 
dia distant,  and  he  was  there  buried  with  great  pomp 
(Josephus,  Ant.  xvii,  8,  2;  War,  i,  38,  9). 

On  the  extirpation  of  the  Asmontean  family,  finding 
that  there  was  then  no  one  -who  could  interfere  with 
him,  Herod  had  introduced  heathenish  customs,  such  as 
plays,  shows,  and  chariot-races,  which  the  Jews  con- 
demned as  contrary  to  the  laws  of  Moses  (Josephus,  ylnf. 
XV,  8,  1);  and  on  the  completion  of  the  building  of 
Caesarea  he  also  introduced  Olympic  games  and  conse- 
crated them  to  Ca3sar,  ordering  them  to  be  celebrated  ev- 
ery fifth  year  (Josephus,  Ant.  xv,  9,  6 ;  xvi,  5, 1).  With 
regard  to  the  prejudices  of  the  Jews,  Herod  showed  as 
great  contempt  for  public  opinion  as  in  the  execution  of 
his  personal  vengeance.  He  signalized  his  elevation  to 
the  throne  by  offerings  to  the  Capitoline  Jupiter  (Jost, 
Gescli.  d.  Judentlmms,  i,  318),  and  suiTounded  his  person 
by  foreign  mercenaries,  some  of  whom  had  formerly  been 
in  the  service  of  Cleopatra  (Josephus,  ^jji'.xv,  7, 3;  xvii, 
I,  1 ;  8,  3).  His  coins  and  those  of  his  successors  bore 
only  Greek  legends ;  and  he  introduced  heathen  games 
even  within  the  waUs  of  Jerusalem  (Josephus,  A  nt.  xv, 
8,  1).  He  displayed  ostentatiously  his  favor  towards 
foreigners  (Josephus,  Ant.  xvi,  5,  3),  and  oppressed  the 
old  Jewish  aristocracy  (Josephus,  Ai^t.  xv,  1,  1).  The 
later  Jewish  traditions  describe  him  as  successively  the 
servant  of  the  Asmonieans  and  the  Romans,  and  relate 
that  one  Rabbin  only  survived  the  persecution  which  he 
directed  against  them,  purchasing  his  life  by  the  loss  of 
sight  (Jost,  i,  319,  etc.). 

Notwithstanding  that  he  thus  alienated  his  subjects 
from  him,  he  greatly  improved  his  country  by  the  num- 
ber of  fine  towns  and  magnificent  public  buildings  which 
he  had  erected.  He  built  a  temple  at  Samaria,  and  con- 
verted it  into  a  Roman  cit,y  mider  the  name  of  Sebaste. 
He  also  built  Gaba  in  Galilee,  and  Heshbonitis  in  Peiaja 
(Josephus,  Ant.  xv,  8,  5),  besides  several  other  towns, 
which  he  called  by  the  names  of  different  members  of 
his  family,  as  Antipatris,  from  the  name  of  his  father 
Antipater,  and  Phasaelis,  in  the  plains  of  Jericho,  after 
his  brother  Phasael  (Josephus,  A  nt.  xvi,  5,  2).  On  many 
other  towns  in  Syria  and  Greece  he  bestowed  money, 
but  his  grandest  undertaking  was  the  rebuilding  of  the 
Temple  at  Jerusalem.  It  Mas  commenced  in  the  ISth 
year  of  his  reign  (B.C.  21),  and  the  work  was  canned  on 
with  such  vigor  that  the  Temple  itself  (vaot),  i.  e.  the 
Holy  House,  was  finished  in  a  year  and  a  half  (Josephus, 
-4  «/!!  x V,  1 1 , 1 ,  6).  The  cloisters  and  other  buildings  were 
finished  in  eight  years  (Josephus,  ^  ?!?.  xv,  11,  5).  Ad- 
ditions and  repairs  were  continually  made,  and  it  was 
not  tin  the  reign  of  Herod  Agrippa  II  (c.  A.D.  65)  that 
the  Temple  {to  \((i6v)  was  completed  (Josephus,  yl  ^^^  xx, 
9,  7).  Hence  the  Jews  said  to  our  Lord, "  Forty  and  six 
years  was  this  Temple  in  building  [^Jico^oju/yer/— and  is 
not  even  yet  completed],  and  wilt  thou  raise  it  up  in 
three  days'!"  (John  ii,  20).  This  took  place  in  A.D.  26, 
not  long  after  our  Lord's  baptism,  who  '•  was  about  thirty 
years  of  age"  (Luke  iii,  23),  and  who  was  born  some  two 
years  before  the  death  of  Herod,  in  B.C.  4,  according  to 
the  true  chronology.  This  beautiful  Temple,  though 
built  in  honor  of  the  God  of  Israel,  did  not  win  the 
hearts  of  the  people,  as  is  proved  by  the  revolt  which 
took  place  shortly  before  Herod's  death,  when  the  Jews 
tore  down  the  golden  eagle  ivhich  he  had  fastened  to 
the  Temple,  and  broke  it  in  pieces  (Josephus,  Aniiq. 
xvii,  6,  2,  3). 
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The  diversity  of  Herod's  nature  is  remarkable.  On 
regariling  liis  magnificence,  and  the  benetits  he  bestow- 
ed upon  his  people,  one  cannot  deny  that  he  had  a  very 
benelicent  disposition ;  but  wlien  we  read  of  his  cruel- 
ties, not  only  to  his  subjects,  but  even  to  his  own  rela- 
tions, one  is  forced  to  allow  that  he  was  brutish  and  a 
stranger  to  humanity  (comp.  Josephus,  Ant.  xvi,  5,  4). 
His  serviUty  to  Kome  is  amply  shown  by  the  manner  in 
Avhich  he  transgressed  the  customs  of  his  nation  and  set 
aside  many  of  their  laws,  building  cities  and  erecting 
temples  in  foreign  countries,  for  the  Jews  did  not  permit 
him  so  to  do  in  Judrea,  even  though  they  were  under 
so  tj-rannical  a  government  as  that  of  Herod.  His  con- 
fessed apology  was  that  he  was  acting  to  please  Ctesar 
and  the  Romans,  and  so  through  all  his  reign  he  was  a 
Jewish  prince  only  in  name,  with  a  Hellenistic  disposition 
(comp.  Josephus,  Ant.  xv,  9,  5;  xix,  7,  3).  It  has  even 
been  supposed  (Jost,  Gesch.  d.  Judenth.  i,  323)  that  the 
rebuilding  of  the  Temple  furnished  him  with  the  oppor- 
tunity of  destroying  the  authentic  collection  of  geneal- 
ogies which  was  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  priest- 
ly famiUes.  Herod,  as  appears  from  his  public  designs, 
affected  the  dignity  of  a  second  Solomon,  but  he  joined 
the  license  of  that  monarch  to  his  magnificence ;  and  it 
was  said  that  the  monument  which  he  raised  over  the 
royal  tombs  was  due  to  the  fear  which  seized  him  after 
a  sacrilegious  attempt  to  rob  them  of  secret  treasiu-es 
(Josephus,  .1  nt.  xvi,  7, 1).  He  maintained  peace  at  home 
during  a  long  reign  by  the  vigor  and  timely  generosity 
of  his  administration.  Abroad  he  conciliated  the  good- 
will of  the  Romans  under  circumstances  of  unusual  diffi- 
culty. His  ostentatious  display,  and  even  his  arbitrary 
tyranny,  was  calculated  to  inspire  Orientals  with  awe. 
Eold  and  yet  prudent,  oppressive  and  yet  profuse,  he 
had  many  of  the  characteristics  which  make  a  popular 
hero ;  and  the  title  which  may  have  been  first  given  in 
admiration  of  successful  despotism  now  serves  to  bring 
out  in  clearer  contrast  the  terrible  price  at  which  the 
success  was  purchased. 

Josephus  gives  Herod  I  the  surname  of  Great  ('Hpii- 
h]Q  6  jiiiyaQ).  Ewald  suggests  that  the  title  =elder  is 
only  intended  to  distinguish  him  from  the  younger 
Herod  (Antipas),  and  compares  the  cases  of  'EkKiac  6 
/(f'yrtC  {Ant.  xviii,  8,  4)  and  Agrippa  the  Great,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  Helcias,  the  keeper  of  the  sacred  treas- 
ure (Ant.  XX,  11,  1),  and  to  Agrippa  H.  The  title 
"Agrippa  the  Great"  is  confirmed  by  coins,  on  which  he 
is  styled  MEFAS  (Eckhel,  Doct.' Num.  Vet.  lii,  492; 
Akerman,  Num.  Chron.  ix,  23),  and  so,  says  Ewald,  "it 
may  similarly  have  been  given  upon  the  coins  of  Her- 
od, and  from  this  the  origin  of  the  surname  may  have 
been  derived"  {Geschichte,  iv,  473,  note).  There  are, 
however,  no  coins  of  Herod  I  with  the  title  rp-eat.  It  is 
best  to  suppose  that  the  title  in  Josephus  is  merely  a 
distinguishing  epithet,  and  not  meant  to  express  great- 
ness of  character  or  achievements. 


Coin  of  Herod  the  Great. 


2.  Herod  Antipas  (Rpi^cnc,  Matt.,  Mark,  Luke; 
A i^nVoc,  Josephus)  was  the  son  of  Herod  the  Great, 
by  Malthace,  a  Samaritan  (Joseph.  Ant.  xvii,  1,3;  War, 
i,  28,  4).  His  father  had  already  given  him  "  the  king- 
dom" in  his  first  will,  but  in  the  final  arrangement  left 
him  the  tetrarchy  of  Galilee  and  Pera-a  (Josephus,  A  nf. 
xvii,  8,1;  ir«r,ii,9,l;  Matt.xiv,l;  Lukeiii.l;  iii,19; 
ix,  1 ;  Acts  xiii,  1),  which  brought  him  the  yearly  reve- 
nue of  200  talents  (Josephus,  Ant.  xviii,  5,  i).  On  his 
way  to  Rome  he  visited  his  brother  Philip,  and  com-  i 


mencing  an  intrigue  witli  his  wife  Herodias,  daughter 
of  Aristobulus,  tlie  son  of  Mariamne,  he  afterwards  in- 
cestuously  married  her.  He  had  ])reviously  been  mar- 
ried to  a  daughter  of  Aretas,  king  of  Arabia  l'etra>a,  who 
avenged  this  insult  by  invading  liis  dominions,  and  de- 
feated him  with  great  loss  (Joseplms,  Ant.  xviii,  5,  1). 
An  appeal  to  the  l^omans  atiiirded  the  only  hope  of  safe- 
ty. Aj-etas  was  haughtily  ordered  by  the  emperor  to 
desist  from  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  and  Herod  ac- 
cordingly escaped  the  expected  overthrow.  Josephus 
says  that  the  opinion  of  the  Jews  was  that  the  defeat 
was  a  punishment  for  his  having  imprisoned  John  the 
Baptist  on  account  of  his  popularity,  and  aftenvards  put 
him  to  death,  but  does  not  mention  the  reproval  tliat 
John  gave  him,  nor  that  it  was  at  the  instigation  of 
Herodias  that  he  was  killed,  as  recorded  in  the  Gospels 
(Joseph.  A7it.  xviii,  5, 4;  Matt,  xiv,  1-11 ;  Mark  vi,  14- 
16;  Luke  iii,  19;  ix,  7-9).  The  evangelists  evidently 
give  the  true  reason,  and  Josephus  the  one  generally  re- 
cei\'ed  by  the  people.  In  A.D.  38,  after  the  death  of  Ti- 
berius, he  was  persuaded,  especially  at  the  ambitious  in- 
stigation of  Herodias,  to  go  to  Rome  to  procure  for  him- 
self the  royal  title.  Agrippa,  who  was  high  in  the  favor 
of  Caligula,  and  had  already  received  this  title,  opposed 
this  with  such  success  that  Antipas  was  condemned  to 
perpetual  banishment  at  Lyons,  a  city  of  Gaul  (Joseph. 
Ant.  xviii,  7,  2),  and  eventually  died  in  Spain,  wliither 
his  wife  Herodias  had  voluntarily  followed  him  {War, 
ii,  9,  G).  He  is  called  (by  courtesy)  Mmj  by  Matthew 
(xiv,  9)  and  by  Mark  (vi,  14).     See  No.  5. 

Herod  Antipas  was  in  high  favor  with  Tiberius; 
hence  he  gave  the  name  of  Tiberias  to  the  city  he  built 
on  the  lake  of  Gennesareth  (Josephus,  .4 w/.  xviii,  2,  3). 
He  enlarged  and  improved  several  cities  of  his  domin- 
ions, and  also  built  a  wall  about  Sepphoris,  and  round 
Betharamphtha,  which  latter  town  he  named  Julius,  in 
honor  of  the  wife  of  the  emperor  (Josephus,  A  nt.  xviii, 
2, 1 ;  comp.  War,  ii,  9, 1). 

It  was  before  Herod  Antipas,  who  came  up  to  Jerusa- 
lem to  celebrate  the  Passover  (comp.  Joseph.  Ant.  xviii, 
G,  3),  that  our  Lord  was  sent  for  examination  when  Pi- 
late heard  that  he  was  a  Galilasan,  as  Pilate  had  already 
had  several  disputes  with  the  Galiteans,  and  was  not  at 
this  time  on  verj'  good  terms  with  Herod  (Luke  xiii,  1 ; 
xxiii,  6-7),  and  "  on  the  same  day  Pilate  and  Herod 
were  made  friends  together"  (Luke  xxiii,  12;  comp.  Jo- 
sephus, A  nt.  xviii,  3,  2 ;  Psa.  Ixxxiii,  5).  The  name  of 
Herod  Antipas  is  coupled  with  that  of  Pilate  in  the 
prayer  of  the  apostles  mentioned  in  the  Acts  (iv,  24-30). 
His  personal  character  is  little  touched  upon  by  either 
Josephus  or  the  evangelists,  j-et  from  his  consenting  to 
the  death  of  John  the  Baptist  to  gratify  tlie  malice  of  a 
wicked  woman,  though  for  a  time  he  had  "  heard  him 
gladly"  (Mark  vi,  20),  we  perceive  his  cowardice,  his 
want  of  spirit,  and  his  fear  of  ridicule.  His  wicked  oath 
was  not  binding  on  him,  for  Herod  was  bound  by  the 
law  of  God  not  to  commit  murder.  He  was  in  any  case 
desirous  to  see  Jesus,  and  "  ho]ied  to  have  seen  a  miracle 
from  him"  (Luke  xxiii,  8).  His  artifice  and  cunning  are 
specially  alluded  to  by  our  Lord,  "  Go  ye  and  tell  that 
fox"  {rij  a\to-iKi  ravT-g,  Luke  xiii,  32).  Coins  of  Her- 
od Antipas  bear  the  title  TETPAPXOY.  See  Antipas. 
3.  Hekod  Archelaus  ('A|Ox«^"oc,  Matt.;  .Josephus; 
'HpM('t]c,  Dion  Cassius  ;  coins),  son  of  Herod  the  Great 
and  Malthace,  uterine  and  yoimger  brother  of  Herod  Aii- 
tipas,  and  called  by  Dion  Cassius  'Hpojc/jc  Ua\atfTTT]i'uc 
(Iv,  57).  He  was  brought  up  with  his  brother  at  Rome 
(Josephus,  .4  nt.  xvii,  1, 3).  His  father  had  disinherited 
him  in  consequence  of  the  false  accusations  of  his  eldest 
brother  Antipater.  the  son  of  Doris;  but  Herod,  on  mak- 
ing a  new  will,  altered  his  mind,  and  gave  him  "  the 
kingdom,"  which  had  before  been  left  to  Antipas  (Jose- 
phus, .4  nt.  xvii,  8, 1).  It  was  this  unexpected  arrange- 
ment which  led  to  the  retreat  of  Joseph  to  Galilee  (:Matt. 
ii,  22).  He  was  saluted  as  "  king"  by  the  army,  but  re- 
fused to  accept  that  title  till  it  should  be  confirmed  by 
Augustus  (Joseph.  A  nt.  xvii,  8,  2, 4 ;  War,  i,  1).    Short- 
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Iv  after  this  a  sedition  was  raised  against  him,  which  he 
quelled  by  killing  3000  persons,  and  he  then  set  sail  with 
his  brother  Antipas  to  Kome  (Josephus,  ^  ?^^  xvii,  9,  2, 
4 ;  War,  ii,  2, 3).  Upon  this  the  Jews  sent  an  embassy 
to  Augustus,  to  request  that  they  might  be  allowed  to 
live  according  to  their  own  laws  under  a  Koman  gov- 
ernor. Our  Lord  seems  to  allude  to  this  circumstance 
in  the  parable  of  the  nobleman  gouig  into  a  far  coim- 
try  to  receive  for  himself  a  kingdom :  "  But  his  citizens 
hated  him,  and  sent  a  message  after  him,  saying.  We 
will  not  have  this  man  to  reign  over  us"  (Luke  xix,  12- 
27).  While  he  was  at  Rome,  Jerusalem  was  under  the 
care  of  Sabinus,  the  Koman  procurator,  and  a  qnarrel 
ensued  in  consequence  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Jews 
were  treated.  Quiet  was  again  established  through  the 
intervention  of  Varus,  the  president  of  SjTia,  and  the 
authors  of  the  sedition  were  piuiished  (Josephus,  Ant. 
xvii,  10).  Augustus,  however,  ratified  the  main  points 
of  Herod's  will,  and  gave  Archelaus  Judtea,  Samaria,  and 
Idumaja,  with  the  cities  of  Ca;sarea,  Sebaste,  Joppa,  and 
Jerusalem,  the  title  of  ethnarch,  and  a  promise  that  he 
should  have  the  royal  dignity  hereafter  if  he  governed 
virtuously  (Joseph.  Ant.  xvii,  11,4;  War,  ii,  6, 3).  Ar- 
chelaus never  really  had  the  title  of  king  {fSaaiXivg'), 
though  at  first  called  so  by  the  people  (Josephus,  A7it. 
xvii,  8,  2),  yet  we  cannot  object  to  the  word  liaaiXtvu 
in  IMatthew,  for  Archelaus  regarded  himself  as  king  (Jo- 
sephus, Wai;  ii,  1, 1),  and  Josephus  speaks  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Lysanias,  which  was  only  a  tetrarchy,  as  [Sam- 
Xeiav  T))v  Avaaviov  (TTor,  ii,  11,  5).  Herod  (Antipas) 
the  tetrarch  is  also  called  o  jiaaLXevg  (Matt,  xiv,  9; 
Mark  vi,  14).  When  Archelaus  returned  to  Judrea  he 
rebuilt  the  royal  palace  at  Jericho,  and  established  a 
village,  naming  it  after  himself,  Archelais  (Joseph.  Ant. 
xvii,  13,  1).  Shortly  after  Archelaus's  return  he  vio- 
lated the  Mosaic  law  by  marrying  Glaphyra,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Archelaus,  long  of  Cappadocia,  and  the  Jews  com- 
plaining again  loudly  of  his  tjTanny,  Augustus  summon- 
ed him  to  Rome,  and  finally,  A.D.  6,  sent  him  into  exile 
at  Vienna  in  Gaul,  where  he  probably  died,  and  his  do- 
minions were  attached  to  the  Koman  empire  (Josephus, 
A7it.  xvii,  13,  2;  Wa7;  ii,  7;  compare  Strabo,  xvi,  7G5; 
Dion  Cassius,  Iv,  25, 27).  Jerome,  however,  relates  that 
he  was  shown  the  tomb  of  Archelaus  near  Bethlehem 
{Onomasticon,  s.  v.).  Coins  with  the  title  G9NAPX0Y 
belong  to  Archelaus.     See  Archelaus. 

4.  Herod  Philip  I  {(piXnnrog,  Mark  vi,  17 ;  'Hpw- 
c>;c,  Josephus)  was  the  son  of  Herod  the  Great  by  a 
second  Mariamne,  the  daughter  of  Simon  the  high-priest 
(Josephus,  Ant.  xviii,  5,  4),  and  must  be  distinguished 
from  Philip  the  tetrarch,  No.  6.  He  was  the  husband 
of  Herodias,  by  whom  he  had  a  daughter,  Salome.  He- 
rodias,  however,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  her  country,  di- 
vorced herself  from  him,  and  married  her  uncle  Antipas 
[see  Nos.  2  and  5]  (Josephus, /I «/.  xviii,  5, 4 ;  Matt,  xiv, 
3 ;  Mark  vi,  17 ;  Luke  iii,  19).  He  was  omitted  in  the 
will  of  Herod  in  consequence  of  the  discovery  that  Ma- 
riamne was  conscious  of  the  plots  of  Antipater,  Herod 
the  Great's  son  by  Doris  (Josephus,  Wa7;  i,  30,  7).  See 
Philip. 

5.  Herodias  CHpwdtctQ,  Matt,  xiv,  1-11;  Mark  vi, 
14-16 ;  Luke  iii,  19)  was  the  daughter  of  Aristobulus, 
one  of  the  sons  of  Herod  I  by  the  first  INIariamne,  and  of 
Berenice,  the  daughter  of  Salome,  Herod's  sister,  and 
Avas  consequently  sister  of  Herod  Agrippa  I  (Josephus, 
^nf.  xviii,  5,4;  W'rtr,  i,  28, 1).  She  was  first  married  to 
her  uncle,  Herod  Philip  I,  the  son  of  Herod  I  and  the 
second  JMariamne,  by  whom  she  had  a  daughter  Salome, 
probably  the  one  that  danced  and  pleased  Herod  Anti- 
pas, and  who  afterwards  married  her  uncle  Philip  II. 
Herodias  soon  divorced  herself  from  him,  and  married 
Herod  Antipas,  who  was  also  her  micle,  being  the  son  of 
Herod  I  and  Malthace,  and  who  agreed,  for  her  sake,  to 
]uit  away  his  own  wife,  the  daughter  of  Aretas,  kuig  of 
Arabia  (Josephus,  Ant.  xviii,  5, 1, 4).  John  the  Baptist 
reproved  her  for  her  crimes  in  thus  living  in  adultery 
and  incest,  and  she  took  the  first  opportunity  to  cause 


him  to  be  put  to  death,  thus  adding  thereto  the  crime 
of  murder.  Her  marriage  was  milawful  for  three  rea- 
sons :  first,  her  former  husband,  Philip,  was  still  alive 
{Siaarctaa  Zi^vrog,  Josephus,  A  nt.  xviii,  5, 4) ;  secondly, 
Antipas's  wife  was  still  alive ;  and,  thirdly,  by  her  first 
marriage  with  Philip  she  became  the  sister-in-law  of 
Antipas,  who  was  consequently  forbidden  by  the  Jewish 
law  to  marry  his  brother's  wife  (Lev.  xviii,  16 ;  xi,  21 ; 
comp.  Alford  on  Matt,  xiv,  4).  When  Antipas  was  con- 
demned by  Gains  to  perpetual  banishment,  Herodias  was 
offered  a  pardon,  and  the  emperor  made  her  a  present  of 
money,  telling  her  that  it  was  her  brother  Agrippa  (I) 
who  prevented  her  being  involved  in  the  same  calam- 
ity as  her  husband.  The  best  trait  of  her  character  is 
shown  when,  in  true  Jewish  spirit,  she  refused  this  offer, 
and  voluntarily  chose  to  share  the  exile  of  her  husband 
[No.  2]  (Josephus,  ylK/.  xvii,  7, 2).     See  Herodias. 

6.  Herod  Philip  II  ('l>iXt7r7roc,  Luke  and  Josephus) 
was  son  of  Herod  the  Great  and  Cleopatra  of  Jerusalem 
('IfpoaoXiijtiiT-ie),  and  was  with  his  half  brothers  Arche- 
laus and  Antipas  brought  up  at  Kome  (Josephus,  A  nt. 
xvii,  1,3;  War,  i,  28, 4).  He  received  as  his  share  of 
the  empire  the  tetrarchy  of  Batanea,  Trachonitis,  Au- 
ranitis,  and  certain  parts  about  Jamnia,  Avith  a  revenue 
of  100  talents  (Josephus,  Aiit.  xvii,  11,4;  War,  ii,  6, 3). 
He  is  only  mentioned  once  in  the  N.  T.  (Luke  iii,  1,  $1- 
XiTTTrov  TtTpap\ovvro(f}.  He  was  married  to  Salome, 
the  daughter  of  Herod  Philip  I  and  Herodias,  but  left  no 
children  (Joseph.  Ant.  xviii,  5, 4).  He  reigned  over  his 
dominions  for  37  years  (B.C.  4-A.D.  34),  during  which 
time  he  showed  himself  to  be  a  person  of  moderation 
and  quietness  in  the  conduct  of  his  life  and  government 
(Josephus,  Ant.  xviii, 4, 6).  He  buUt  the  city  of  Paneas 
and  named  it  Csesarea,  more  commonly  knoAvn  as  Ctesa- 
rea-Philippi  (Matt,  xvi,  13 ;  Mark  viii,  27),  and  also  ad- 
vanced to  the  dignity  of  a  city  the  village  Bethsaida, 
calling  it  by  the  name  of  Julias,  in  honor  of  the  daugh- 
ter of  Augustus.  He  died  at  Julias,  and  was  buried  in 
the  monument  he  had  there  built  (Josephus,  Ant.  xviii, 
2, 1;  4,  6;  Wa?;  ii,  9, 1).  Leaving  no  children,  his  do- 
minions were  annexed  to  the  Roman  province  of  Syria 
(Josephus,  A  nt.  xviii,  5, 6).  Coins  of  Philip  II  bear  the 
title  TETPAPXOY.     See  Philip. 

7.  Herod  Agrippa  I  (Upwdric,  Acts;  'Aypimrac, 
Josephus)  was  the  son  of  Aristobulus  and  Berenice,  and 
grandson  of  Herod  the  Great  (Josephus,  Ant.  xvii,  1,  2 ; 
Wa7;  i,  28, 1).  He  is  called  "Agrippa  the  Great"  by  Jo- 
sephus (A7it.  xvii,  2, 2).  A  short  time  before  the  death 
of  Herod  the  Great  he  was  living  at  Kome,  and  Avas 
brought  up  with  Drusus,  the  son  of  Tiberius,  and  with 
Antonia,  the  wife  of  Drusus  (Josephus,  yl  ??f.  xviii,  6, 1). 
He  was  only  one  year  older  than  Claudius,  who  Avas 
born  in  B.C.  10,  and  they  Avere  bred  u\)  together  in  the 
closest  intimacy.  The  earlier  part  of  liis  life  Avas  Sjicnt 
at  Kome,  Avhere  the  magnificence  and  luxury  in  Avhitli 
he  indulged  involved  him  so  deeply  in  debt  that  he  Avas 
compelled  to  fly  from  Kome,  and  betook  himself  to  a 
fortress  at  Malatha,  in  Idumrea.  Through  the  media- 
tion of  his  wife  Cypres  and  his  sister  Herodias,  he  was 
allowed  to  take  up  his  abode  at  Tiberias,  and  received 
the  rank  of  a;dile  m  that  city,  Avith  a  small  annuity 
(Joseph,  yl  nt.  xvi,  6, 2) .  But,  having  quarrelled  with  his 
brother-in-laAv,  he  fled  to  Flaccus,  the  proconsul  of  Syria. 
Soon  afterwards  he  Avas  convicted,  through  the  informa- 
tion of  his  brother  Aristobulus,  of  having  received  a 
bribe  from  the  Damascenes,  who  Avished  to  purchase  liis 
influence  Avith  the  proconsul,  and  was  again  compelled 
to  fly.  He  Avas  arrested,  as  he  Avas  about  to  sail  to  Ita- 
ly, for  a  sum  of  money  Avhich  he  OAved  to  the  Roman 
treasurj-,  but  made  his  escape  and  reached  Alexandria, 
Avhere  his  wife  succeeded  in  procuring  a  supply  of  mon- 
ey from  Alexander  the  alabarch.  He  then  set  sail,  and 
landed  at  Puteoli.  He  was  favorably  received  by  Ti- 
berius ;  but  he  one  day  incautiously  expressed  the  wish 
that  Caius  might  soon  succeed  to  the  throne,  which 
being  reported  to  Tiberius,  he  Avas  arrested  and  thrown 
into  prison,  where  he  remained  tiU  the  accession  of  Ca- 
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ius  in  A.D.  37  (Joseph us,  A  nt.  xviii,  6, 10).  Cains  short- 
ly after  gave  liim  the  tetrarchy  of  Philip,  the  iron  chain 
with  which  he  had  been  fastened  to  a  soldier  being  ex- 
changed for  a  gold  one  (Josephus,  Ant.  xviii,  6, 10).  He 
was  also  invested  with  the  consular  dignity,  and  a  league 
was  publicly  made  with  him  by  Claudius.  He  then  start- 
ed to  take  possession  of  his  kingdom,  and  at  Alexan- 
dria was  insulted  by  the  people,  who  dressed  up  an  iiliot, 
and  bore  him  in  mock  triumph  through  the  streets  to 
deride  the  new  king  of  the  Jews  (Philo,  in  Flaccum,  6). 
The  jealousy  of  Herod  jVntipas  and  his  wife  Herodias 
was  excited  by  the  distinctions  conferred  upon  Agrippa 
by  the  Romans,  and  they  sailed  to  Rome  in  the  hope  of 
supplanting  him  in  the  emperor's  favor.  Agrippa  was 
aware  of  their  design,  and  anticipated  it  by  a  counter- 
charge against  Antipas  of  treasonous  correspondence 
with  the  Parthians.  Antipas  failed  to  answer  the  accu- 
sations, and,  after  his  exile,  Agrippa  received  from  Cains 
the  tetrarchy  of  GaUlee  and  Persea  (Josephus,  Ant.  xviii, 
7,  2) ;  and  in  A.D.  41,  for  having  greatly  assisted  Clau- 
dius, he  received  his  whole  paternal  kingdom  (Judaia 
and  Samaria),  and,  in  addition,  the  tetrarchy  of  Lysanias 
11  (comp.  Luke  iii,  1).  Josephus  says  in  one  passage 
that  Caius  gave  him  this  tetrarchy  (.1  nt.  xviii,  6,  10), 
but  afterwards,  in  two  places,  that  Claudius  gave  it  to 
him  {Ant.  xix,  5,  1 ;  War,  ii,  11,  5).  Caius  probably 
promised  it,  and  Claudius  actually  conferred  it.  Agrip- 
pa now  possessed  the  entire  kingdom  of  Herod  the  Great. 
At  this  time  he  begged  of  Claudius  the  kingdom  of 
Chalcis  for  his  brother  Herod  (Josephus,  Ant.  xix,  5, 1 ; 
War,  ii,  11,  5). 

Agrippa  loved  to  live  at  Jerusalem,  and  was  a  strict 
observer  of  the  laws  of  Ms  country,  which  will  account 
for  his  persecuting  the  Christians,  who  were  hated  by 
the  Jews  (Josephus,  Ant.  xix,  7, 3).  Thus  influenced  by 
a  strong  desire  for  popularity,  rather  than  from  innate 
cruelty, "  he  stretched  forth  his  hands  to  vex  certain  of 
the  Cluu-ch."  He  put  to  death  James  the  elder,  son  of 
Zebedee,  and  cast  Peter  into  prison,  no  doubt  with  the 
intention  of  killing  him  also.  This  was  frustrated  by 
his  miraculous  deliverance  from  his  jailers  by  the  angel 
of  the  Lord  (Acts  xii,  1-19).  Agrippa  I,  like  his  grand- 
father, displayed  great  taste  in  building,  and  especially 
adorned  the  city  of  Berytus  (Josephus,  Ant.  xix,  7,  5). 
The  suspicions  of  Claudius  prevented  him  from  finishing 
the  impregnable  fortifications  with  which  he  had  begun 
to  surround  Jerusalem.  His  friendship  was  courted  by 
many  of  the  neighboring  kings  and  rulers.  In  A.D.  44 
Agrippa  celebrated  games  at  Cresarea  in  honor  of  the 
emperor,  and  to  make  vows  for  his  safety.  At  this  fes- 
tival a  number  of  the  principal  persons,  and  such  as 
were  of  dignity  in  the  province,  attended.  Josephus 
does  not  mention  those  of  T}Te  and  Sidon  as  recorded 
in  the  Acts  (xii,  20).  Though  Agrippa  was  "  highly  dis- 
pleased," it  does  not  appear  that  any  nipture  worthy  of 
notice  had  taken  place.  On  the  second  day  Agrippa 
appeared  in  the  theatre  in  a  garment  mterwoven  with 
silver.  On  closing  his  address  to  the  people,  they  sa- 
luted him  as  a  god,  for  which  he  did  not  rebuke  tliem, 
and  he  was  immediately  seized  with  violent  internal 
pains,  and  died  five  days  after  (Josephus,  Ant.  xix,  8, 2). 
This  fidler  accomit  of  Josephus  agrees  substantially  with 
that  in  the  xVcts.  The  silver  dress  (i$  apyvpov  Tniron]- 
Htvtjf  Traua J/,  Josephus;  ttrQiira  (iamXiKriv,  Acts) ;  and 
the  disease  (rip  rt'ig  yaarpog  a\y)7/tnri  rov  fiiov  icare- 
arpe-iptv,  Joseph.;  yevoixtvog  ffKOjXrjKofSpojTOC  e^e^^d^ei', 
Acts).  The  owl  (j3ovj3wva  ittI  (jyoiviov  nvog),  yvhich 
on  this  occasion  appeared  to  Agrippa  as  the  messenger 
of  ill  tidings  {dyyiXog  Kaico)v,  Josephus,  A  nt.  xix,  8,  2), 
though  on  a  former  one  it  had  appeared  to  Mm  as  a  mes- 
senger of  good  news  (Josephus,  ^w^  xviii,  6,  7),  is  con- 
verted by  Eusebius  {H.  E.  ii,  ch.  10),  who  professes  to 
quote  Josephus,  into  the  angel  of  the  Acts  (evaTu^ev 
avTov  ayytXoQ  Kvpiov,  Acts  xii,  23.  For  an  explana- 
tion of  the  confusion,  compare  Eusebius,  I.  c,  ed.  Hei- 
nichen,  Excurs.  ii,  vol.  iii,  p.  556 ;  Alford,  ad  loc).  See 
Agrippa. 


8.  Herod  Agrippa  II  ('AypiTTTrncActs;  Josephus) 
was  the  son  of  Herod  Agrippa  I  and  Cypros  (War,  ii,  11, 
0).  At  the  time  of  his  father's  death  (A.D,  44)  he  was 
only  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  the  emperor  ClauiUus, 
thinking  him  too  young  to  govern  the  Idngdom,  sent 
Cuspius  Fadus  as  procurator,  and  thus  made  it  again  a 
Roman  pro%ance  (Josephus,  A  nt.  xix,  9, 2 ;  Tacit,  j/ist.  v, 
9).  After  the  death  of  his  micle  Herod  in  A.D.  48,  Clau- 
dius bestowed  upon  him  the  small  kingdom  of  Chalcis 
(Josephus,  Ant.  xx,  5,  2 ;  War,  ii,  12, 1),  and  four  years 
after  took  it  away  from  Mm,  giving  Mm  instead  the 
tetrarchies  of  Philip  and  Lysanias  (Josephus,  A7it.  xx,  7, 
1;  War,  ii,12,8)  with  the  title  of  king  (Acts  xxv,  13; 
xxyi,  2,  7).  In  A.D.  55  Nero  gave  him  the  cities  of  Ti- 
berias and  Tarichere  in  Galilee,  and  Julias,  a  city  of  Pe- 
raia,  with  fourteen  villages  near  it  (Josephus,  Ant.  xx,  8, 
4;  comp.  War,  ii,  13,  2). 

Agrippa  II  exhibited  the  Herodian  partiality  for  build- 
ing. He  much  enlarged  the  city  of  Ca;sarea  PhUippi, 
and  in  honor  of  Nero  called  it  Neronias.  He  also  sup- 
plied large  sums  of  money  towards  beautifying  Jerusa- 
lem (wliich  he  encircled  with  the  "  third  wall")  and  Bery- 
tus, transferring  almost  everything  that  was  ornamental 
from  his  own  kingdom  to  this  latter  place.  These  acts 
rendered  Mm  most  unpopular  (Josephus,  Ant.  xx,  9, 4). 
In  A.D.  60  king  Agrippa  and  Beremce  (q.  v.)  his  sister, 
concerning  the  nature  of  whose  equivocal  intercourse 
with  each  other  there  had  been  much  grave  conversa- 
tion (Juvenal,  Sat.  vi,  155  sq.),  and  who,  in  consequence, 
persuaded  Polemo,  king  of  Cilicia,  to  marry  her  (Jose- 
phus, A  nt.  XX,  7, 3),  came  to  Cajsarea  (Acts  xxv,  13).  It 
was  before  him  and  his  sister  that  the  apostle  Paul  made 
his  defence,  and  somewhat  (Iv  oXiyi-j)  "  persuaded  Mm 
to  be  a  Christian."  Agrippa  seems  to  have  been  ulti- 
mate with  Fcstus  (Josephus,  yl  ?»^  xx,  7, 11),  and  it  was 
natural  that  the  Roman  governor  should  avail  himself 
of  his  judgment  on  a  question  of  what  seemed  to  be  Jew- 
ish law  (Acts  xxv,  18  sq.,  26 ;  comp.  Josephus,  A  nt.  xx, 
8,  7).  The  "pomp"  (ttoXXi)  (pavraaia)  with  which  the 
king  came  into  the  audience  chamber  (Acts  xxv,  23) 
was  accordant  with  his  general  bearing. 

The  famous  speech  which  Agrippa  made  to  the  Jews, 
to  dissuade  them  from  waging  war  with  the  Romans,  is 
recorded  by  Josephus  ( War,  ii,  16,  4),  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war  he  sided  n-ith  the  Romans,  and 
was  wounded  by  a  sling-stone  at  the  siege  of  Gamala 
(Josephus,  War,  iv,  1, 3).  After  the  faU  of  Jerusalem  he 
retired  with  his  sister  Berenice  to  Rome,  and  there  died 
in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age,  and  in  the  third  year 
of  Trajan  (A.D.  100),  He  was  on  intimate  teniis  >vith 
Josephus,  who  gives  two  of  his  letters  {Life,  65),  and 
he  was  the  last  Jewish  prince  of  the  Herodian  line. 

As  regards  his  coins,  Eckhel  gives  two  with  the  head 
of  Nero,  one  with  the  legend  ECI  13A2IAE  APPmnA 
NEPQNIE,  confirmmg  the  account  of  Josephus  as  re- 
gartls  the  city  of  Ccesarea-Philippi,  and  the  other  bear- 
ing the  priEuomen  of  Marcus,  which  he  may  have  re- 
ceived on  accomit  of  his  family  being  indebted  to  the 
triumvir  Antony,  or  else,  as  Eckhel  thinks,  more  likely 
from  Marcus  Agrippa  (Eckhel,  Boot.  Num.  Vet.  iii,  493, 
494 ;  comp.  Akemian,  Xian.  C/iron.  ix,  42).  There  are 
other  coins  witli  the  heads  of  Vespasian,  Titus,  and  Do- 
mitian.    See  IMoney.    Compare  Agrippa. 


Coin  of  Herod  Agrippa  II,  with  the  Head  of  Titus,  and  a 
figure  of  Victory. 

9.  Berenice  (q.  v.). 

10.  Drusilla  (q.  v.). 
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He'rodian  (only  in  the  plur.  'Hpuciavoi),  the  des-  I 
ignation  of  a  class  of  Jews  that  existed  in  the  time  of  ! 
Jesus  Christ,  evidently,  as  the  name  imports,  partisans 
of  Herod,  but  whether  of  a  political  or  religious  descrip- 
tion it  is  not  easy,  for  want  of  materials,  to  determine. 
The  passages  of  the  New  Testament  which  refer  to  them 
are  the  following :  ISIark  iii,  6 ;  xii,  13 ;  Matt,  xxii,  16 ; 
Luke  XX,  20.  From  these  it  appears  that  the  ecclesias- 
tical authorities  of  Judrea  held  a  council  against  our 
Saviour,  and,  associating  with  themselves  the  Herodi- 
ans,  sent  an  embassy  to  him  with  the  express  but  co^'ert 
design  of  ensnaring  him  in  his  speech,  that  thus  they 
might  compass  his  destruction,  by  embroiling  him.  But 
what  additional  difficidty  did  the  Herodians  bring? 
Herod  Antipas  was  now  tetrarch  of  GalDee  and  Penua, 
which  was  the  only  inheritance  he  received  from  his 
father,  Herod  the  Great.  As  tetrarch  of  GaUlee  he  was 
specially  the  ruler  of  Jesus,  whose  home  was  in  that 
province.  The  Herodians,  then,  may  have  been  sub- 
jects of  Herod,  Galilseans,  whose  evidence  the  priests 
were  desirous  of  procuring,  because  theirs  would  be  the 
evidence  of  feUow-countrj^men,  and  of  special  force  with 
Antipas  as  being  that  of  his  own  immediate  subjects 
(Luke  xxiii,  7).  Herod's  relations  Avith  Eome  were  in 
an  misafe  condition.  He  was  a  weak  prince,  given  to 
ease  and  luxury,  and  his  wife's  ambition  conspired  with 
his  own  desires  to  make  him  strive  to  obtam  from  the 
emperor  Caligula  the  title  of  liing.  For  this  purpose  he 
took  a  journey  to  Rome,  but  he  was  banished  to  Lyons, 
in  Gaul.  The  Herodians  may  have  been  favorers  of  his 
pretensions;  if  so,  they  would  be  partial  hearers,  and 
eager  mtnesses  against  Jesus  before  the  Eoman  tribu- 
nal. It  woidd  be  a  great  service  to  the  Romans  to  be 
the  means  of  enabling  them  to  get  rid  of  one  who  as- 
pired to  be  king  of  the  Jcavs.  It  would  equally  gratify 
their  own  lord  should  the  Herodians  give  effectual  aid 
in  putting  a  period  to  the  mysterious  yet  formidable 
claims  of  a  rival  claimant  of  the  crown.  If  the  Herodi- 
ans were  a  Galiliean  political  party  who  were  eager  to 
procure  from  Rome  the  honor  of  royalty  for  Herod 
(Mark  vi,  14,  the  name  of  king  is  merely  as  of  courtesy), 
they  were  chosen  as  associates  by  the  Sanhedrim  with 
especial  propriety.  This  idea  is  confirmed  by  Jose- 
phus's  mention  of  a  party  as  "  the  partisans  of  Herod" 
(oi  ra  'UpwSov  (pavovvric,  Ant.  xiv,  15, 10).  The  dep- 
utation were  to  "  feign  themselves  just  men,"  that  is, 
men  whose  sympathies  were  entirely  Jewish,  and,  as 
such,  anti-heathen :  they  were  to  intimate  their  dislike 
of  paying  tribute,  as  being  an  acknowledgment  of  a  for- 
eign yoke ;  and  by  flattering  Jesus,  as  one  who  loved 
truth,  feared  no  man,  and  would  say  what  he  thought, 
they  meant  to  inveigle  him  into  a  condemnation  of  the 
practice.  In  order  to  carry  these  base  and  hj-pocritical 
designs  into  effect,  the  Herodians  were  appropriately 
associated  with  the  Pharisees;  for  as  the  latter  were 
the  recognised  conservators  of  Judaism,  so  the  former 
were  friends  of  the  aggrandizement  of  a  native  as  against 
a  foreign  prince.  (Comp.  Fritzsche  and  Walch,  ad  loc. 
Other  hypotheses  may  be  found  in  Paulus  on  the  pas- 
sage in  Matt.;  in  Wolff,  Curm  Phil,  i,  311  sq.;  see  abo 
Kocher,  Analect.  in  loc.  Matt.;  Zorn,  IJist.fisci.  Jud.  p. 
127 ;  Otho,  Lex.  Rahh.  p.  275.  Monographs  on  this  sub- 
ject are  those  of  Stench,  Diss,  cle  Herod.  Lund.  1706; 
Floder,  Diss,  de  Herod.  Upsal,  176-t;  Schmid,  Jipisf.  de 
Herod.  Lipsia?,  1763;  Leuschner,  De  Sectn  Hei-adianor. 
Hirschberg,  1751 ;  StoUberg,  De  Herodianis,yiteh.  1666  ; 
Jensius,  id.  Jen.  1G88.) — Kitto.     See  Sects,  Jewish. 

Hero'dias  (HpaiSiag,  a  female  patronymic  from 
'HpiocijQ :  on  patronymics  and  gentilic  names  in  lac, 
see  Matthia?,  (11:  Gram.  §  101  and  103),  the  name  of  a 
woman  of  notoriety  in  the  N.  T..  daughter  of  Aristobu- 
lus,  one  of  the  sons  of.jMariamne  and  Herod  the  Great, 
and  consequently  sister  of  Agrippa  I.  She  first  married 
Herod,  simiamed  Philip,  another  of  the  sons  of  Mari- 
amne  and  the  first  Herod  (.1)?^  xviii,  5,  4;  comp.  H'ar, 
i,  29,  4),  and  therefore  her  full  uncle;  then  she  eloped 
from  him,  duruig  his  lifetime  {iUd.),  to  marry  Herod 
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Antipas,  her  step-imcle,  who  had  long  been  married  to, 
and  Avas  still  living  with,  the  daughter  of  /Eneas  or 
Aretas — his  assumed  name — king  of  Arabia  {Ant.  xvii, 
9,  4).  Thus  she  left  her  husband,  who  was  still  ahve, 
to  connect  herself  with  a  man  whose  wife  was  still  alive. 
Her  paramour  was,  indeed,  less  of  a  blood  relation  than 
her  original  husband;  but,  being  likewise  the  half- 
brother  of  that  husband,  he  was  already  coimected  with 
her  by  affinity — so  close  that  there  was  only  one  case 
contemplated  in  the  law  of  jNIoses  where  it  could  be  set 
aside,  namely,  when  the  married  brother  had  died  child- 
less (Lev.  xviii,  16,  and  xxii,  21,  and  for  the  exception 
Deut.  XXV,  5  sq.).  Now  Herodias  had  already  had  one 
child — Salome  (the  daughter  whose  dancing  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Gospels) — by  Philip  (.4?;^  xviii,  5, 4),  and, 
as  he  was  still  alive,  might  have  had  more.  Well  there- 
fore may  she  be  charged  by  Josephus  ^nth  the  inten- 
tion of  confounding  her  countrj^'s  institutions  {Ant.  xviii, 
5, 4) ;  and  well  may  John  the  Baptist  have  remonstrated 
against  the  enormity  of  such  a  connection  with  the  te- 
trarch, whose  conscience  would  certauily  seem  to  liave 
been  a  less  hardened  one  (ISIatt.  xiv,  9  says  he  "was 
sorrj';"  Mark  vi,  20  that  he  "feared"  John,  and  "heard 
him  gladly").  A.D.  28.  The  consequences  both  of  the 
crime  and  of  the  reproof  which  it  incurred  are  well 
known.  Aretas  made  war  upon  Herod  for  the  injiu-y 
done  to  his  daughter,  and  routed  him  with  the  loss  of 
his  whole  army  {Ant.  xviii,  5,  1).  The  head  of  John 
the  Baptist  was  granted  at  the  suggestion  of  Herodias 
(IMatt.  xiv,  8-11 ;  Mark  vi,  24-28).  According  to  Jose- 
phus. the  execution  took  place  in  a  fortress  called  INIa- 
chaerus,  on  the  frontier  between  the  dominions  of  Aretas 
and  Herod;  according  to  Pliny  (v,  15),  lookuig  down 
upon  the  Dead  Sea  from  the  south  (compare  Robinson,  i, 
570,  note).  It  was  to  the  iniquity  of  this  act,  rather 
than  to  the  immorality  of  that  illicit  comiection,  that, 
the  historian  says,  some  of  the  Jews  attributed  the  de- 
feat of  Herod.  In  the  closing  scene  of  her  career,  in- 
deed, Herodias  exhibited  considerable  magnanimity,  as 
she  preferred  going  with  Antipas  to  Lugdunum,  and 
there  sharing  his  exile  and  reverses,  till  death  ended 
them,  to  the  remaining  with  her  brother  Agrippa  I,  and 
partaking  of  his  elevation  {A  nt.  xviii,  7, 2).  This  town 
is  probably  Lugdmium  Convenarum,  a  town  of  Gaul, 
situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Garonne,  at  the  foot 
of  the  Pyrenees,  now  St.  Bertrand  de  Comminges  (jSIur- 
ray,  Handbook  of  France,  p.  814) ;  Ensebius,  H.  E.  i,  11, 
says  Vienne,  confounding  Antipas  with  Archelaus.  Bur- 
ton on  Matt,  xiv,  3,  Afford,  and  moderns  in  general,  Ly- 
om.  In  Josephus  ( War,  ii,  9,  6),  Antipas  is  said  to  have 
died  in  Spain — apparently,  from  the  context,  the  land 
of  his  exile.  A  town  on  the  frontiers,  therefore,  Uke  the 
above,  would  satisfy  both  passages.     See  Herod. 

There  are  few  episodes  in  the  whole  range  of  the  New 
Testament  more  suggestive  to  the  commentator  than 
this  one  scene  in  the  life  of  Herodias. 

1.  It  exhibits  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  un- 
designed coincidences  between  the  N.  T.  and  Josephus ; 
that  there  are  some  discrepancies  in  the  two  accounts 
onlj'  enhances  their  value.  Jlore  than  this,  it  has  led 
the  historian  into  a  brief  digression  upon  the  life,  death, 
and  character  of  the  Baptist,  which  sjieaks  volumes  in 
favor  of  the  genuineness  of  that  still  more  celebrated 
passage  in  which  he  speaks  of  "  Jesus,"  that "  wise  man, 
if  man  he  may  be  called"  (.4  nt.  xviii,  3, 3 ;  comp.  xx,  9, 
1,  unhesitatingly  quoted  as  genuine  by  Ensebius,  Hist. 
Eccl.  i,  11).     See  .John  the  B.vptist. 

2.  It  has  been  warmly  debated  whether  it  was  the 
adulterj'  or  the  incestuous  connection  that  drew  down 
the  reproof  of  the  Baptist.  It  has  already  been  shown 
that,  either  way,  the  offence  merited  condemnaticn  upon 
more  grounds  than  one. 

3.  The  birthday  feast  is  another  undesigned  coinci- 
dence between  Scripture  and  profane  history.  The 
Jews  abhorred  keeping  birthdays  as  a  pagan  custom 
(Bland  on  Matt,  xiv,  6).  On  the  other  hand,  it  was 
usual  with  the  Egyptians  (Gen.  xl,  20 ;  comp.  Josephus^ 
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Ant.  xii,  4,  7),  with  the  Persians  (Heron,  i,  133),  with 
the  Greeks,  even  in  the  case  of  the  dead,  whence  the 
Christian  custom  of  keeping  anniversaries  of  the  mar- 
tyrs (Biilur  ad  Herod,  iv,  26),  and  with  the  Komans 
(Pei^.  Sat.  ii,  1-3).  Now  the  Herods  may  be  said  to 
have  gone  beyond  Rome  in  the  observance  of  all  that 
was  Roman.  Herod  the  Great  kept  the  day  of  liis  ac- 
cession ;  Antipas — as  we  read  here — and  Agrippa  I,  as 
Josephus  tells  us  (.4?*^  xix,  7,  1),  their  birthday,  with 
such  magnificence  that  tlie  "  birthdays  of  Herod"  (He- 
rodis  dies)  had  passed  mto  a  proverb  when  Persius  wrote 
{Sat.  V,  180).     See  Biktiidav. 

4.  Yet  dancing,  on  these  festive  occasions,  was  com- 
mon to  both  Jew  and  Gentile,  and  was  practised  in  the 
same  way :  youths  and  virgins,  singly,  or  separated  into 
two  bands,  but  never  intermingled,  danced  to  do  honor 
to  their  deity,  their  hero,  or  to  the  day  of  their  solem- 
nity. ]\Iiriam  (Exod.  xv,  20),  the  daughter  of  Jephthah 
(Judg.  xi,  84),  and  David  (2  Sam.  vi,  14)  are  familiar  in- 
stances in  Holy  Writ :  the  "  Carmen  S«cidare"  of  Hor- 
ace, to  quote  no  more,  points  to  the  same  custom  amongst 
Greeks  and  Romans.  It  is  plainly  owing  to  the  eleva- 
tion of  woman  in  the  social  scale  that  dancing  in  pairs 
(still  unknown  to  the  East)  has  come  into  fashion.  See 
Danck. 

5.  Tlie  rash  oath  of  Herod,  like  that  of  Jephthah  in 
the  O.  T.,  has  aiforded  ample  tliscussion  to  casuists.  It 
is  now  ruled  that  all  such  oaths,  where  there  is  no  reser- 
vation, expressed  or  implied,  m  favor  of  the  laws  of  God 
or  man,  are  illicit  and  without  force.  So  Solomon  had 
long  since  decided  (1  Kings  ii,  20-24 ;  see  Sanderson,  De 
Jurain.  OhUr/.  Prcdect.  iii,  16). — Smith,  s.  v.    See  Oath. 

Hero'dion  {'RpojSiwv,  a  deriv.  from  Herod),  a 
Christian  at  Rome  to  whom  Paul  sent  a  salutation  as 
his  kinsman  (Rom.  x%'i,  11).  A.D.  55.  According  to 
Hippolytus,  he  became  bishop  of  Tarsus,  but  according 
to  others,  of  Patra. 

Herodivim  ('HpwJtoi'),  the  name  of  a  fortress  (Jo- 
sephus) or  toivn  (Pliny),  built  on  a  conspicuous  spot  by 
Herod  the  Great  (Reland,  Palmt.  p.  820),  probably  the 
site  anciently  occupied  by  Beth-hacceue.m  (Jer.  vi,  1 ; 
Neh.  iii,  14),  which  the  authority  of  Jerome  has  led  some 
modern  tra\-ellers  to  identify  with  the  well-known  emi- 
nence called  by  the  natives  Jehel  el-Fureidis,  and  by  Eu- 
ropeans "  the  Frank  IMountain."  If  this  identity  be  cor- 
rect, the  site  has  been  the  scene  of  many  a  remarkable 
change.  Two  great  kings,  in  different  ages  and  differ- 
ent ways,  probably  adorned  it  with  magnificent  works. 
From  their  lofty  city  the  old  inhabitants  must  have 
seen  stretched  before  them,  up  the  green  vale  of  Urtas, 
the  beautifid  gardens  and  fountains  of  king  Solomon, 
which  suggested  to  the  royal  poet  some  of  the  exquisite 
imagery  of  the  Canticles ;  and  nearly  a  thousand  years 
later,  Herod  the  Great  erected,  probably  on  this  very 
hill  of  Beth-haccerem,  "  a  fortress  with  its  round  tow- 
ers, and  in  it  royal  apartments  of  great  strength  and 
splendor"  (Josephus,  Ant.  xv,  9,  4),  making  it  serve  as 
an  acropolis  amidst  a  mass  of  other  buildings  and  pal- 
aces at  the  foot  of  the  hill  ( War,  i,  xxi,  20).  To  this 
city,  called  after  him  Herodium,  the  Idumtean  tyrant 
was  brought  for  burial  from  Jericho, where  he  died  {Ant. 
xvii,  8, 3).  The  locality  still  yields  its  evidence  of  both 
these  eras.  Solomon's  reservoirs  yet  remain  (Stanley, 
p.  165),  and  the  present  state  of  "  the  Frank  jMountain" 
well  agrees  with  the  ancient  description  of  Herodium 
(Robinson,  Researches,  ii,  173 ;  Thomson,  Land  and  Booh, 
ii,427).— Kitto. 

Herold,  Johann,  a  German  divine,  was  born  at 
Hoehstiidt,  Suabia,  in  1511.  His  early  history  is  not 
known.  In  1539  he  made  his  appearance  in  Basle  as  a 
defender  of  Protestantism.  He  was  pastor  of  a  parish 
near  Basle  for  some  years,  but  in  1546  retired  from  it 
and  returned  to  Basle  to  devote  his  time  entirely  to  lit- 
erary labors.  The  date  of  his  death  is  not  ascertained ; 
it  was  probably  about  1570.  Among  his  numerous  writ- 
ings are  the  following :  lleidenwelt  tind  ihrer  Gutter  an- 


fdnglicher  Un^prunr/  (Basel,  1544,  fol. ;  also  under  the  ti- 
tle, in  a  2d  ed..  Thuitrinn  Dlrinn  Deurumque  (Ba.sil.  1628, 
M.):  — Orlli.,. I, ,.,;,,, rai.l,;  Tlnnjixjim  Doctorex  LXXVI, 
Inmina  cliirissiinK  {  llasil.  I.")."i5,  Ibl.)  : — Iheresiolixjia,  sire 
Synta(jma  retcnim  tluokxjorum per  quos  (p-amttte  in  Ec- 
cksia  hcereses  confutantur,  etc.  (Basil.  1556,  fol.). 

Heron  (ilSSX,  anaphah',  Lev.  xi,  19;  Deut,  xiv,  18), 
an  unclean  bird,  for  which  the  kite,  woodcock,  curlew, 
peacock,  parrot,  crane,  lapwing,  and  several  others  have 
been  suggested.  But  most  of  these  are  not  found  in 
Palestine,  and  others  have  been  identified  with  differ- 
ent Hebrew  words.  The  root  C|3X,  anaph',  signifies  to 
breathe,  to  snort,  especially  from  aiir/er,  and  thence,  fig- 
lu-atively,  to  be  angry  (Gesenius,  Thes.  Ileh.  p.  127).  Park- 
hurst  observes  that  "  as  the  heron  is  remarkable  for  its 
angry  disposition,  especially  when  hurt  or  wounded,  this 
bird  seems  to  be  most  probably  intended."  But  this 
equally  applies  to  a  great  number  of  different  species  of 
birds,  and  woidd  be  especially  appropriate  to  the  goose, 
which  hisses  at  the  slightest  provocation.  The  heron, 
though  not  constantly  hissing,  can  utter  a  similar  soimd 
of  displeasure  with  much  meaning,  and  the  common 
species,  Ardea  cinerea,  is  fomid  in  Egypt,  and  is  also 
abundant  in  the  Hauran  of  Palestine,  where  it  frequents 
the  margins  of  lakes  and  pools,  and  the  reedj'  water- 
courses in  the  deep  ravines,  striking  and  devouring  an 
immense  quantity  offish.  The  herons  are  wading-birds, 
peculiarly  initable,  remarkable  for  their  voracity,  fre- 
quenting marshes  and  oozy  rivers,  and  spread  over  the 
regions  of  the  East.  Most  of  the  species  enumerated  in 
English  ornithology  have  been  recognised  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Palestine,  and  we  may  include  all  these  under 
the  term  in  question  —  "the  anaphah  after  his  kind.'" 
One  of  the  commonest  species  in  Asia  is  A  ixlea  russala. 


Little  Golden  Egret  {Ardea  RussatO). 

which  is  beautifully  adorned  with  plumage  partly  white 
and  partly  of  a  rich  orange-yellow,  ivhile  the  beak,  legs, 
and  all  the  naked  parts  of  the  skin  are  yellow.  Its 
height  is  about  seventeen  inches.  This  is  the  caboga, 
or  cow-heron  so  abundant  in  India.  Several  kinds  of 
heron,  one  of  which,  from  its  form,  woidd  serve  well 
enough  to  represent  this  little  golden  egret,  are  com- 
monly depicted  on  those  Egyptian  paintings  in  which 
the  subject— a  favorite  one— is  the  fowling  and  fishing 
among  the  paper-reeds  of  the  Nile. 

Bochart  supposes  that  anaphah  may  mean  the  moun- 
tain falcon,  called  avoTToia  by  Homer  {Odgs.  i, 320),  be- 
cause of  the  similarity  of  the  Greek  word  to  the  He- 
brew. But  if  it  meant  any  kind  of  eagle  or  hawk,  it 
woidd  probably  have  been  reckoned  with  one  or  other 
of  those  species  mentioned  in  the  preceding  verses.  Per- 
haps, under  all  the  circumstances,  the  traditional  mean- 
ing is  most  liliely  to  be  correct,  which  we  will  therefore 
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trace.  The  Talmudists  evidently  were  at  a  loss,  for 
they  describe  it  indetiiiitely  as  a  "  high-flyhig  bird  of 
prey"  (Chuliii,  63  a). 

The  Septuagint  renders  the  Hebrew  word  by  X"P<^- 
dpiog.  This  rendering,  however,  has  been  thought  to 
lose  what  little  weight  it  might  otherwise  have  had 
from  the  probability  that  it  origmated  in  a  false  read- 
ing, viz.  ar/uphuh,  which  the  translators  comiected  with 
agaph, "  a  bank."  Jerome  adhered  to  the  same  word  in 
a  Latin  form,  caradryon  and  caradrium.  The  Greek 
and  Roman  writers,  from  the  earliest  antiquity,  refer  to 
a  bird  which  they  call  charadrius.  It  is  particidarly 
described  by  Aristotle  {Hist.  A  n.  vii,  7),  and  by  yElian 
{Hist.  An.  XV,  26).  The  latter  derives  its  name  from 
XapdSpa,  a  Jiollow  or  chasm,  especially  one  which  con- 
tains water,  because,  he  says,  the  bird  frequents  such 
places.  It  is,  moreover,  certain  that  by  the  Komans  the 
charadrius  was  also  called  icterus,  which  signifies  the 
jaundice,  from  a  notion  that  patients  affected  with  that 
disease  were  cured  by  looking  at  this  bird,  which  was  of 
a  yellow  color  (PUny,  xxxiv ;  Ccel.  Avirel.  iii,  5),  and  by 
the  Greeks,  xKiopMv ;  and  in  allusion  to  the  same  fabu- 
lous notion,  iKTipoc  (Aristotle,  Hist.  An.  ix,  13,  15,  and 
22;  JE]ian,  Hist.  An.  iv,  4:7).  These  writers  concur  in 
describing  a  bird,  sometimes  of  a  yellow  color,  remarkable 
for  its  voracity  (from  which  circumstance  arose  the 
phrase  xrtpac?ptoi)  [iloQ,  applied  to  a  glutton),  migratorj^, 
inhabituig  watery  places,  and  especially  moimtain  tor- 
rents and  valleys.  Now  it  is  certam  that  the  name 
charadrius  has  been  applied  by  ornithologists  to  the 
same  species  of  birds  from  ancient  times  down  to  the 
present  age.  Linnreus,  imder  Order  IV  (consisting  of 
waders  or  shore  birds),  places  the  genus  Charadrius,  in 
which  he  includes  all  the  numerous  species  o{j)lovers. 
The  ancient  accounts  may  be  advantageously  compared 
with  the  following  description  of  the  genus  from  Mr. 
Selby's  Erithh  Oi-nitholorjij,  ii,  230 :  "  The  members  of 
this  genus  are  numerous,  and  possess  a  wide  geograph- 
ical distribution,  species  beuig  found  in  every  quarter  of 
the  globe.  They  visit  the  East  about  ApriL  Some  of 
them,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  are  the  inhab- 
itants of  open  districts  and  wide  wastes,  frequentmg 
both  dry  and  moist  situations,  and  only  retire  toward 
the  coasts  during  the  severity  of  winter.  Others  are 
continuaUy  resident  upon  the  banks  and  about  the 
mouths  of  rivers  (particidarly  \vhere  the  shore  consists 
of  small  gravel  or  shingle).  They  live  on  worms,  in- 
sects, and  their  larva?.  The  flesh  of  many  that  live  on 
the  coasts  is  unpalatable."  The  same  MTriter  describes 
one  "  species,  Charadrius  pluvialis,  called  the  golden  plov- 
er from  its  color,"  and  mentions  the  well-luiown  fact 
that  this  species,  in  the  course  of  moulting,  turns  com- 
pletely black.  Analogous  facts  respectmg  the  charadrius 
have  been  estabUshed  by  observations  in  everj'  part  of 
the  globe,  vdz.  that  thej'  are  gregarious  and  migratory'. 
The  habits  of  the  majority  are  littoral.  They  obtain 
their  food  along  the  banks  of  rivers  and  the  shores  of 
lakes;  "like  the  gulls,  they  beat  the  moist  soil  with 
their  pattering  feet,  to  terrify  the  incumbent  worms,  yet 
are  often  fomid  in  deserts,  in  green  and  sedgy  meadows. 
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or  on  upland  moors."  Their  food  consists  chiefly  of 
mice,  worms,  caterpillars,  insects,  toads,  and  frogs,  which 
of  course  places  them  among  the  class  of  birds  ceremo- 
nially vnclean.  On  the  whole,  the  evidence  seems  in 
favor  of  the  conclusion  that  the  Hebrew  word  anaphah 
designates  the  nmnerous  species  of  the  plover  (may  not 
this  be  the  genus  of  birds  alluded  to  as  the  fowls  of  the 
momitain,  Psa.  1, 11 ;  Isa.  xviii,  6  ?).  Various  species  of 
the  genus  are  known  in  Syria  and  Palestine  as  the  C. 
pluvialis  (golden  plover),  C.  adicnemus  (stone  curlew), 
and  C.  spinosus  (lapwing).  (Kitto's  Physical  History  of 
Palestine,  p.  106.)  In  connection  with  some  of  the  pre- 
ceding remarks,  it  is  important  to  observe  that  m  these 
species  a  yellow  color  is  more  or  less  marked. — Kitto,  s. 
V. ;  Fairbairn,  s.  v. ;  Smith,  s.  v. 

Herring,  Thojias,  archbishop  of  Canterburj',  was 
born  in  1693  at  Walsoken,  Norfolk,  of  which  his  father 
was  rector.  He  studied  at  Jesus  and  Bennet  colleges, 
Cambridge,  and  was  made  fellow  of  Corpus  Christi  in 
1716.  After  having  possessed  various  livings,  he  was 
raised  in  1737  to  the  see  of  Bangor,  whence  in  1743  he 
was  translated  to  York.  After  the  defeat  of  the  king's 
troops  at  Preston  Pans  in  1745,  the  archbishop  exerted 
himself  in  his  diocese  with  so  much  patriotism  and  zeal 
that  he  repressed  the  disaffected,  inspirited  the  despond- 
ing, and  prociu-ed  at  a  county  meeting  a  subscription  of 
£40,000  towards  the  defence  of  the  country.  His  zeal 
for  the  Hanoverian  cause  procured  him  the  facetious 
title  of  "  the  red  Herring."  In  1747  he  was  removed  to 
the  see  of  Canterbury',  and  he  died  at  Croydon  in  1756. 
Herring  was  a  man  of  great  celebrity  as  a  preacher. 
His  Sermons  on  Public  Occasions  were  published  in  1763 
(Lond.  8vo),  with  a  memoir  of  Herring  by  Buncombe ; 
followed  by  his  Letters  to  W.  Buncombe  (1727,  12mo). 
See  Bioffrcqjhica  Britannica ;  Rich,  Cyclop,  of  Biog. 

Herrnhut,  a  town  of  Saxony,  in  Upper  Lusatia,  in 
the  circle  of  Dresden,  at  the  foot  of  Hutberg  Momitain, 
and  about  fifty  miles  from  the  city  of  Dresden.  It  was 
built  by  Zinzendorf  in  1722  for  the  Moravian  Brethren, 
who,  from  this  town,  are  often  caUed  Hermhutters.  See 
Moravians. 

Herron,  Francis,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  born  near  Shippensburg,  Pa.,  June  28,  1774.  His 
parents  were  Scotch-Irish.  Their  high  regard  for  knowl- 
edge induced  them  to  send  him  to  Dickinson  College, 
Carlisle,  Pa.,  then  under  the  care  of  that  distinguished 
Presbyterian,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Nesbitt.  Here  he  graduated 
May  5,  1794.  He  studied  theology  with  Robert  Coop- 
er, D.D.,  and  was  licensed  by  Carhsle  Presbytery  in  1797. 
He  commenced  his  work  as  a  missionary  in  the  then 
backwoods  of  Ohio.  In  1800  he  became  pastor  of  the 
Rocky  Spring  Church,  where  he  labored  for  ten  years 
with  great  success.  In  June,  1811,  he  was  installed  pas- 
tor of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Pittsburg,  Pemi. 
He  found  his  new  church  embarrassed  with  debt,  and 
the  people  "  conformed  to  this  world"  to  a  degree  almost 
appalling.  But  his  earnestness  and  activity  relieved 
the  church  of  debt  within  a  few  years,  and  awoke  the 
members  to  a  sense  of  their  spiritual  danger.  In  1825 
the  General  Assembly  resolved  to  establish  a  theological 
seminary  in  the  West.  Dr.  Herron,  with  his  naturally 
quick  perception,  urged  Alleghanj'  City,  Pa.,  as  the  best 
location,  and  by  great  exertions  obtained  the  decision 
to  locate  it  there.  He  then  undertook  the  toils  and 
anxieties  of  its  sustenance ;  and  to  no  one  docs  the  West- 
em  Theological  Seminary  owe  its  success  in  a  greater 
degree  than  to  Dr.  Herron.  In  1827  he  was  elected 
moderator  of  the  General  Assembly  held  in  Philadel- 
phia. In  1828  and  1832  his  ministrations  were  blessed 
by  gracious  revivals  of  religion;  and  in  1835  another 
re\'ival  occurred,  marked  by  great  excitement.  In  1850 
he  resigned  his  charge,  to  the  great  regret  of  his  people. 
Being  then  in  his  seventy-sixth  year,  he  felt  that  his 
work  was  ended.  He  lived  ten  years  longer;  though 
the  infirmities  of  age  grew  apace,  his  serenity  and  cheer- 
fuhiess  never  failed.     He  died  Dec.  6,  1860.     Such  was 
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the  estimation  in  wliich  his  character  and  talents  were 
held  by  his  fellow-citizens,  that  the  courts  of  Pittsbiu-g 
adjourned  on  the  announcement  of  his  death,  an  honor 
never  before  paid  to  any  clergyman  in  that  city. — "Wil- 
son, Presb.  Hist.  A  Imanac,  18G2,  p.  95. 

Herse.     See  Heakse. 

Heruli  (Ekuli,  ^ruli),  a  German  tribe,  which 
first  appeared  with  the  Goths  on  the  shores  of  the  Black 
Sea,  and  thence  took  an  active  part  in  all  the  inciu-sions 
of  the  Goths  iia  the  eastern  provinces  of  the  Koman 
empire.  We  afterwards  find  them  in  Attila's  armies 
with  the  Scythians  and  Gepidte.  After  the  death  of 
Attila  the)'  established  themselves  as  a  powerfid  nation 
on  the  shores  of  the  Danube,  and  levied  tribute  on  the 
Lombards.  According  to  Procopius,  they  were  thor- 
oughly barbarous.  After  the  Lombards  and  other  neigh- 
boring nations  had  long  been  converted  to  Christianity, 
the  Heruli  still  preserved  their  idolatrous  worship,  and 
continued  to  sacrifice  human  victims  (see  Procopius,  De 
hello  Goth,  ii,  c.  11).  Under  the  leadership  of  Odoacer, 
they  succeeded,  in  connection  with  the  Turones,  the 
Scythians,  and  the  Rugii,  in  taking  Rome,  and  from 
that  time  dates  the  downfall  of  the  Western  empire. 
About  495  they  were  defeated  in  an  important  battle  by 
the  Lombards.  Paidus  Diacon.,  in  De  (/est.  Longoh.,  re- 
ports a  popular  tradition,  according  to  which,  after  this 
battle,  the  whole  army  of  the  Heruli  became  so  bewil- 
dered in  consequence  of  the  anger  of  the  gods  that  they 
took  the  green  flax-fields  for  water,  and,  having  got  to 
them,  opened  their  arms  to  swim,  when  the  Lombards 
came  up  and  killed  them.  A  part  of  the  nation  then 
established  themselves  in  Rugiland,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Danube,  but  finally  decided  to  settle  in  the  eastern  Ro- 
man empire.  The  emperor  Anastasius  received  them 
in  his  dominions,  and  assigned  them  a  territory  in  II- 
lyria,  but  was  subsequently  obliged  to  send  an  army 
against  thcni  to  put  an  end  to  their  depredations.  Those 
who  remained  now  subjected  themselves  to  Rome,  and 
aided  greatly  in  overthrowing  the  power  of  the  Ostro- 
goths in  Italy.  They  were  converted  to  Christianity 
under  Justinian  I,  joined  the  Roman  Catholic  Chiurch, 
and  were  gradually  civilized.  Their  history  ceased  to 
present  any  cliaracteristic  features.  See  Morere,  Grand 
Dictionmiire  (ed.  Drouet,  Paris,  1759),  vol.  v.;  Herzog, 
Reul-Eaci/Uop.  vi,  15,     (J.  N.  P.) 

Hervaeus,  Natalis  (French,  Herve  de  Nedel- 
LEc),  surnamed  Brito,  a  mediteval  French  theologian 
and  scholastic  philosopher,  was  a  native  of  Brittany, 
and  died  at  Narbonne  August,  1323.  He  became  a 
member  of  the  Dominican  convent  at  Blorlaix,  studied 
also  at  Paris,  then  taught  in  various  provinces  of  France, 
and  afterwards  was  rector  and  professor  of  theology  in 
the  University  of  Paris,  where  he  lectured  from  1307  to 
1309  upon  the  Sententio}  of  Peter  Lombard.  In  1318  he 
became  general  of  his  order.  He  was  a  zealous  Thom- 
ist,  and  passed  for  one  of  the  fh-st  theologians  of  his 
time.  He  left  numerous  writings,  of  which  only  the 
following  have  been  printed:  Hervwi  Britonis  in  IV 
Sententiarum  Volumina  Scripta  subtilissima  (best  ed. 
Venice,  1505,  fol.)  ■,—Quodliheia  Maffna  (Yen.  1486,  fol.) : 
— De  Beatititdine,  De  Verba,  De  yEternitate  Mundi,  De 
Muteiia  Coeli,  De  Relationibus,  De  Pluralitate  Forma- 
rum,  De  Virtutibus,  De  Motn  Anr/eli — the  whole  pub- 
lished together  by  O.  Scot  (A'enice,  1513,  m  1  vol.  fol.) : 
—De  Sccundis  Intentionibus  (Paris,  1489  and  1544,  4to) : 
—De  Potestate  Ecclesim  et  Papce  (Paris,  1500  and  1647). 
A  list  of  his  aiS.  -vvritings  is  given  by  Quetif  and  [fichard 
{Script,  ord.  Prced.  i,  533). — Haureau,  De  la  Philosopliie 
Scolastique,  ii,  396  sq. ;  Tenneraaun,  Man.  Hist,  of  Phil. 
fP.  241  (Bohn's  ed.).     (J.W.  M.) 

Hervey,  James,  an  English  di\'ine  and  popidar 

riter,  was  bom  at  Hardingstone,  near  Northampton, 
'Feb.  26, 1713.  At  eighteen  he  was  sent  to  Oxford,  and 
there,  becoming  acquainted  with  John  Wesley,  he  be- 
came seriously  impressed  with  the  importance  of  relig- 
ion.    He  afterwards  became  a  Cal\dnist.     At  tweuty- 


two  lie  became  curate  of  Weston  Favel,  and  a  few  years 
after  curate  of  Biddeford.  Diuring  that  time  he  wrote 
his  celebrated  Meditations  and  Contemplations  (1746, 
8vo),  which  obtained  immense  circulation.  It  was  fol- 
lowed by  Contem2)lations  on  the  Night  and  Starry  Heav- 
ens, and  A  Winter  Piece  (1747,  8vo).  In  1750,  on  the 
death  of  his  father,  he  succeeded  to  the  livuigs  of  Wes- 
ton and  Collingtree ;  and  he  devoted  himself  earnestly 
to  his  clerical  duties.  In  1753  he  published  Remarks  on 
Lord  Bolingbroke's  Letters  on  the  Study  and  Use  of  His- 
tory, so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  History  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, etc.,  in  a  Letter  to  a  Lady  of  Quality  (1753, 8vo). 
In  1755  he  pubUshed  Theron  and  Asjmsio,  or  a  Series 
of  Dialogues  ami  iMters  on  the  most  important  Subjects 
(1755,  3  vols.  8vo),  which  was  attacked  by  Robert  San- 
deman,  of  Edinburgh,  on  the  nature  of  justifying  faith, 
and  other  pouits  connected  with  it,  in  a  work  entitled 
Letters  on  Theron  and  Aspasio.  See  Saxdejlvn.  John 
Wesley  WTOte  a  brief  review  of  his  Theron  and  A  spasio, 
and  Hervey  wrote  in  reply  Eleven  iMIers  to  John  Wes- 
ley, but  before  his  death  he  directed  that  the  MS.  of  this 
work  should  be  destroyed.  "  His  brother,  however, 
judged  that  it  would  be  a  desirable  pecuniary  specula- 
tion to  publish  it,  and  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  Cud- 
worth,  an  erratic  dissenting  preacher,  to  be  finished, 
giving  him  liberty  '  to  put  out  and  put  in'  whatever  he 
judged  expedient.  Cudworth's  Antinomian  sentiments 
led  him  to  abhor  Wesley's  opinions ;  he  caricatiured  them 
relentlessly  by  his  interpolations  of  Hervey's  pages,  and 
sent  forth  in  Hervey's  name  the  first  and  most  reckless 
and  odious  caveat  agamst  Methodism  that  ever  emana- 
ted from  any  one  who  had  sustained  friendly  relations 
to  it.  It  was  republished  in  Scotland,  and  tended  much 
to  forestall  the  spread  of  Methodism  there.  Wesley 
felt  keenly  the  injustice  and  heartlcssness  of  this  attack, 
but  his  sonwv  was  mitigated  by  the  ki^owledge  that 
the  most  of  the  abuse  in  the  publication  was  interpola- 
ted, and  that  Hervey,  who  had  delighted  to  call  him  his 
'friend  and  father,'  knew  him  too  well  to  have  thus 
struck  at  him  from  the  grave.  He  answered  the  book ; 
but  time  has  answered  it  more  effectually — time,  the 
invincible  guardian  of  the  characters  of  great  men." 
He  died  in  1758.  Mr.  Herv'ey's  -(vri tings  are  viciously 
turgid  and  extravagant  in  style.  "  He  was  eminently 
pious,  though  not  deeply  learned  ;  habitually  spiritual- 
ly-minded ;  animated  with  ardent  love  to  the  Saviour ; 
and  his  hmnility,  meekness,  submission  to  the  will  of 
God,  and  patience  under  his  afilicting  hand,  exemplified 
the  Christian  character,  and  adorned  his  profession." 
His  Amtings  were  collected  and  published  after  his  death 
(London,  1797,  7  vols.).  His  correspondence  was  pub- 
lished separately  (1760,  2  vols.  8vo).  See  Ryland,  Life 
of  Hervey ;  Letters  of  Hervey,  and  Life  prefixed ;  Chal- 
mers, General  Biog.  Diet. ;  Jones,  Christian  Biography  ; 
Stevens,  History  of  Methodism,  i,  372;  Wesley's  Works, 
vi,  103,  125 ;  Jackson,  Life  of  Charles  Wesley,  ch.  xxi ; 
Coke  and  Moore,  Life  of  Wesley,  iii,  2. 

He'sed  (Heb.  Che'sed,  "lOH,  kindness,  as  often;  Sept. 
"EaeS),  the  name  of  a  man  whose  son  (Ben-Hesed)  was 
Solomon's  purveyor  in  the  district  of  Aniboth,  Sochoh, 
and  Hepher  (1  Kings  iv,  10).  B.C.  cir.  995.  See  also 
Jushah-Hesed. 

Heser,  George,  a  German  ecclesiastical  -miter,  was 
bom  at  Weyem,  near  Passau,  Austria,  in  1609.  He 
joined  the  Jesuits  in  1625,  and  taught  rhetoric,  dialec- 
tics, and  controversy  at  jMunich  and  Ingolstadt.  In  1 642 
he  became  preacher  at  St. Maurice's  Church,  Augsbiu-g, 
and  in  1649  went  in  the  same  capacity  to  St.  JIarj-'s 
Church,  Ingolstadt.  In  1662  he  retired  to  :JImiich, 
where  he  was  still  living  in  1676.  The  exact  time  of 
his  death  is  not  ascertained.  He  is  especially  not«d 
for  his  efforts  in  proving  Thomas  a  Kempis  (q.  v.)  as 
the  author  of  De  imitatione  Christi.  In  his  Dioptra 
Kempensis  he  has  gathered  a  niunber  of  testimonies,  and 
describes  pretty  accurately  a  number  of  editions  and  of 
translations  of  Kempis,  which  appeared  durmg  the  16th 
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and  17th  centuries.    He  wrote  also  Vifa  et  Syllabus  om- 
nium Operum  Thomas  a  Kempis  ab  auctore  anomjmo,  seel 


cocevo.  non  i 


longejjost  obihmi  illius  consaipta  (Ingolstadt 

1650,  i2nio ;  Paris,  1651, 8vo)  •.—Frcemonitio  nova  ad  lec- 
torem  Thomce  a  Kemjm  (Ingolstadt,  1651, 18mo;  Paris, 

1651,  8vo)  : — LXX  Palmce,  sen  jMnegyricus  in  laudem 
libromm  IV  Thoma  a  Kempis,  ex  hominnm piorum  elo- 
cjiis  LXX  concimatus  (Ingolstadt,  1651,  8vo),  etc.  See 
Veitli,  Bihlioth.  Aitgustana;  Ersch  und  Grnhex,  Allgem. 
EncyUopddie ;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Generale,  xxiv,  559. 

Hesh'bon  (Hebrew  Cheshbon',  'ilSuin,  intelligence, 
as  in  Eccles.  vii,  25,  etc. ;  Sept.  'E(Tf/3wv ;  Joseplius),  a 
town  in  the  southern  district  of  the  Hebrew  territory 
beyond  the  Jordan,  on  the  western  border  of  the  high 
plain  {Mishor,  Josh,  xiii,  17).  It  originally  belonged  to 
the  IMoabites,  but  when  the  IsraeUtes  arrived  from 
Egj'pt  it  was  foimd  to  be  in  the  possession  of  the  Amo- 
rites,  whose  king,  Sihon,  is  styled  both  king  of  the  Amo- 
rites  and  king  of  Heshbon,  and  is  expressly  said  to  have 
"  reigned  in  Heshbon"  (Josh,  iii,  10 ;  comp.  Numb,  xxi, 
26 ;  Deut.  ii,  9).  It  was  taken  by  Moses  (Numb,  xxi, 
23-26),  and  eventually  became  a  Levitical  city  (Josh. 
xxi,  39 ;  1  Chron.  vi,  81)  in  the  tribe  of  Reuben  (Numb. 
xxxii,  37 ;  Josh,  xiii,  17) ;  but,  being  on  the  confines  of 
Gad,  is  sometimes  assigned  to  the  latter  tribe  (Josh. 
xxi,  39;  1  Chron.  vi,  81).  After  the  Ten  Tribes  were 
sent  into  exile,  Heshbon  was  taken  possession  of  by  the 
Moabites,  and  hence  is  mentioned  by  the  prophets  in 
their  declarations  against  Moab  (Isa.  xv,  4 ;  Jer.  xlviii, 
2,  34,  45).  Under  king  Alexander  Jannteus  we  find  it 
again  reckoned  as  a  Jewish  city  (Josephus,  A  nt.  xiii, 
15,  4).  Pliny  mentions  a  tribe  of  Arabs  called  Eshoniiee 
{Hist.  Nut.  V,  11 ;  comp.  Abulfeda,  Tab.  Syr.  p.  11).  In 
the  time  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome  {Oi.omast.  s.  v.  'Eaat- 
j3ojv)  it  was  still  a  place  of  some  consequence  under  the 
name  of  Esbus  (E(T(3ovg),  but  at  the  present  day  it  is 
known  by  its  ancient  name,  in  the  slightly  modified 
form  of  Tlesbnn.  The  region  was  first  visited  in  modern 
times  by  Seetzen.  The  site  is  twenty  miles  east  of  the 
Jordan,  on  the  parallel  of  the  northern  end  of  the  Dead 
Sea.  The  ruins  of  a  considerable  town  stiU  exist,  cov- 
ering the  sides  of  an  insulated  hill,  but  not  a  single  edi- 
fice is  left  entire.  The  view  from  the  summit  is  very 
extensive,  embracing  the  ruins  of  a  vast  number  of  cit- 
ies, the  names  of  some  of  which  bear  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  those  mentioned  in  Scripture.  These  envi- 
rons, occupying  the  elevated  plam  between  the  moun- 
tains of  Jazer  and  the  Jabbok,  seem  to  be  referred  to  in 
Josh,  xiii,  16.  There  are  reservoirs  connected  with  this 
and  the  other  towns  of  this  region.  These  have  been 
supposed  to  be  the  "fish-pools"  (nir'HS,  cisterns)  of 
Heshbon  mentioned  by  Solomon  (Cant,  vii,  4)  [see 
Batii-r.vbbiji]  ;  but,  say  Irby  and  Mangles, "  The  ruins 
are  uninteresting,  and  the  only  pool  we  saw  was  too  in- 
significant to  be  one  of  those  mentioned  in  Scripture" 
(p.  472).  In  two  of  the  cisterns  among  the  ruins  they 
found  about  three  dozen  of  human  skulls  and  bones, 
■which  they  justly  regarded  as  an  illustration  of  Gen 
XXX vii,  20  {Travels,  p.  472;  see  also  George  Robinson, 
lord  Lindsay,  Schwarz,  Tristram,  etc.). — Kitto.  Dr. 
Macmichael  and  his  party  went  to  look  for  these  pools, 
but  they  fomid  only  one,  which  was  extremely  insignif- 
icant. This  is  probably  the  reservoir  mentioned  by 
Burckhardt  (Syria,  p.  3G5) .  INIr.  Buckingham,  however, 
says,  "  The  large  reservoir  to  the  south  of  the  town,  and 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  foot  of  the  hiU  on  which  it 
stands,  is  constructed  with  good  masonrj',  and  not  un- 
like the  cisterns  of  Solomon,  near  Jerusalem,  to  which 
it  is  also  nearly  equal  in  size."  Towards  the  western 
part  of  the  hill  is  a  singular  structure,  whose  crumbling 
ruins  exhibit  the  workmanship  of  successive  ages — the 
massive  strne^  of  the  Jewish  period,  the  sculptured  cor- 
nice of  the  Roman  rera,  and  the  light  Saracenic  arch,  all 
grouped  together  (Porter,  Ilandb.for  Palest,  p.  298). 

Hesh'mon  (Heb.  Ckeshmon',  "ITSdn./fftocss;  Sept. 
'Aatuwv),  a  city  on  the  southern  border  of  Judah  (Sim- 


eon), near  IdumaBa,  mentioned  between  Hazor-Gaddah 
and  Beth-Palet  (Josh,  xv,  27) ;  hence  probably  some- 
where between  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean. 
It  is  possibty  the  same  as  the  Azjiox  (q.  v.)  elsewhere 
(Josh.  XV,  4)  located  in  this  vicinity.  See  Hazar- ad- 
da  r. 

Hess,  Johann,  one  of  the  German  Reformers,  was 
born  in  Nuremberg  about  1490,  studied  at  Leipzig  from 
1506  to  1510,  and  at  Wittenberg  from  1510  to  1512.  In 
1513  he  became  secretary  to  the  bishop  of  Breslau.  Af- 
ter travelling  and  studying  in  Italy,  he  returned  in  1529 
to  Wittenberg,  and  there  became  connected  with  Luther 
and  Melancthon.  Returning  to  Breslau  with  reforma- 
tory views,  he  found  no  opposition  from  his  bishop,  who 
was  imbued  with  the  new  humanistic  learning,  and  was 
a  friend  of  Erasmus.  But  the  bishop  (Turzo)  died  in 
1520,  and  his  successor  (Jacob  of  Salza)  was  a  strenuous 
Romanist.  He  left  Breslau  for  a  time,  but  the  seed  had 
taken  root,  and  the  magistrates  recalled  Hess  as  pastor 
in  1523.  Thenccfonvard  he  was  the  soul  of  the  Refor- 
mation in  Breslau.  In  1525  he  married,  and  continued 
his  labors  in  reforming  the  Church  and  the  schools,  and 
in  providing  institutions  for  the  relief  of  the  poor.  He 
died  in  1547. — Herzog,  Real-EncyUopadie,  xix,  642. 

Hess,  Johann  Jakob,  an  eminent  Swiss  divine, 
was  born  at  Zurich  Oct.  21, 1741,  where  he  studied  the- 
ology with  his  uncle,  the  pastor  of  Neftenbach,  to  whom 
he  became  assistant  in  1760.  In  1777  he  was  called  to 
the  church  of  Notre  Dame  in  Zurich;  and  in  1795  (con- 
trary to  his  own  wishes)  he  was  chosen,  in  preference  to 
La\ater,  antistes  or  president  of  the  clergy  of  the  can- 
ton. He  died  Jlay  29, 1828.  His  long  life  was  faith- 
fully devoted  to  his  work  as  a  pastor,  and  to  literary  la- 
bor. "  Hess  was  to  Switzerland  what  Reinhard  was  to 
the  Saxon  Chiurch,  and  Storr  to  that  of  ^^'iirtemberg. 
His  clear  and  mild,  yet  fixed  and  safe  convictions,  as 
expressed  in  his  writings  on  Biblical  histor}',  and  espe- 
cially on  the  life  of  oiu:  Lord,  found  a  hearty  reception  in 
many  a  pious  domestic  circle  in  Germany,  and  in  the 
sold  of  many  a  yomig  theologian"  (Hagenbach,  Hist,  of 
the  Church  in  I8th  and  19lh  Centuries,  transl.  by  Hurst,  ii, 
409).  In  1767  he  published  a  Geschichte  der  drei  letz- 
ten  Lehcnsjahre  Jesu  (Zurich,  6  vols.).  This  work  was 
adapted  to  the  use  of  Roman  Catholics  by  J.  A.  von 
Krapf  (Minister,  1782, 2  vols.).  Hess  continued  to  study 
the  subject,  and  wrote  Jugendgeschichte  Jesu  (Zurich, 
1773),  and  finally  his  Leben  Jesu  (1823,  3  vols.).  His 
other  works  are  Von  clem  Reiche  Gottes  (Zurich,  1774,  2 
vols. ;  5th  edit.  1826) : — Gesch.  u.  Schriften  der  Apostel 
Jesu  (Zurich,  1775, 3  vols.;  4th  ed.  1820-1822):  this  work 
was  also  adapted  to  the  use  of  Roman  Catholics  (Mini- 
ster, 1794, 2  vols. ;  3d  ed.  Salzbiu-g,  1801)  -.—Geschichte  d. 
Israeliten  vor  d.  Zeiten  Jesu  (Zurich,  1776-1788, 12  vols.) : 
— Gesch.  Josua  (Zurich,  1779,  2  vols.)  : — Predigtcn  ii.  d. 
Apostelgesch.  (Zurich,  1781-1788),  a  collection  of  50  ser- 
mons : — Ueber  die  Lehre,  Thaten,  unci  Schicksale  unseres 
Herrn  (Zurich,  1782, 2  a-oIs.  ;  4th  ed.  1817)  -.—Gesch.  Da- 
vid's  u.  Seilomo's  (Zurich,  1785,  2  vols.)  -.—Bibl.  d.  hciligen 
Gesch.  (Zurich,  1791-1792,  2  vols.)  -.—Gesch.  el  Menschen 
(Zurich,  1701-1792.  2  vols.;  later  ed.  \S-B)-.— Ueber  die 
Volks  V.  };il<rhinihli,hr  J, si,  (Winterthur,  1794)  -.—Der 
Christ  hit  CcJ'iihnii  i!.  Vtiti  rlandes,  a  collection  of  ser- 
mons (Zurich,  1 799-1 80O,  3  vols.).  See  Ersch  u.  G  ruber, 
Encyldeipddie  ;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Generale,  xxiv,  575. 

Hesse,  a  countrj'  in  central  Germany.  The  name 
is  for  the  first  time  mentioned  in  a  letter  of  St.  Boniface 
to  the  pope  (783),  and  the  pupils  of  Boniface  introduced 
Christianity  into  the  country.  At  the  time  of  Charle- 
magne it  belonged  to  the  dominions  of  the  coimts  of 
Franconia;  in  the  10th  century,  a  number  of  Hessian 
nobles  established  their  independence ;  in  the  following, 
all  of  them  recognised  the  sovereignty  of  Ludwig  I  of 
Thuringia,  who  had  married  the  daughter  of  one  of  the 
Hessian  princes.  This  line  became  extinct  in  1247 ;  a 
long  civil  war  ensued ;  the  result  was  the  confirmation 
of  the  rule  of  Heinrich  of  Brabant,  the  son-in-law  of  the 
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last  ruler  of  the  extinct  line.  His  son  Heinrich  ("  the 
Chilli  of  Brabant")  became  the  ancestor  of  all  the  branch- 
es of  Hessian  princes.  The  Hessian  lands,  sometimes 
divided  among  several  princes,  were  again  remiited  at 
,  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century  under  Wilhelm  II, 

I  the  father  of  Philip  I  the  Magnanimous,  who  played  so 

I  prominent  a  part  in  the  history  of  the  Reformation  of 

the  IGth  century.  Philip  divided  his  dominions  among 
his  four  sons,  two  of  whom  died  childless,  thus  leaving 
only  two  chief  lines  of  the  Hessian  dynasties,  Jiesse-Cas- 
sel  and  Ilesse-Darimtadt.  The  landgraves  of  Hesse- 
Cassel  in  1803  received  the  title  of  elector;  but  in  1806, 
in  consequence  of  the  German  war,  in  which  the  elector 
had  taken  sides  against  Prussia,  the  country  was  con- 
(piered  by  the  Prussians,  and  annexed  to  Prussia.  The 
landgrave  of  Hesse-Darmstadt  in  1806  received  the  title 
of  grand-duke.  From  both  main  lines  others  branched 
off  I'rom  time  to  time,  but  at  the  establishment  of  the 
German  Confederation  in  1815,  only  one,  the  landgra- 
vate  of  Ilesse-Homhurg,  a  branch  of  Hesse-Darmstadt, 
became  a  member  of  the  Confederation.  It  became  ex- 
tinct in  j\Iarch,  18G6,  fell  to  Hesse-Darmstadt,  but  in 
September,  1866,  was  ceded  by  Hesse-Darmstadt  to  Prus- 
sia. ThiLS,  in  1870,  the  only  Hessian  line  retaining  sov- 
ereignty was  the  grand-duchy  of  Hesse  -  Darmstadt, 
which  was  a  part  of  the  new  North-Gemian  Confedera- 
tion, not  for  the  whole  territory,  however,  but  only  for 
one  of  the  three  provinces. 

The  zeal  of  Philip  the  Magnanimous  for  the  success 
of  the  Reformation  made  the  Hessian  territory  one  of 
the  strongholds  of  German  Protestantism.  But  the  vac- 
illation of  the  succeeding  princes  between  the  Lutheran 
and  the  Reformed  Creeds  caused  considerable  trouble, 
especially  in  Hesse-Cassel,  the  State  Church  of  which 
was  often  left  in  the  dark  as  to  whether  it  was  Lutheran 
or  Reformed.  Theological  controversies  on  this  sub- 
ject have  been  continued  up  to  the  present  day.  In  the 
grand-duchy  of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  the  majority  of  the 
Protestant  churches,  both  Lutheran  and  Reformed,  have 
joined  (since  1822)  the  "  Union"  or  United  Evangelical 
Church.  Before  the  union  there  were  in  the  grand- 
duchy  about  406,000  Lutherans  and  173,000  Reformed. 
According  to  the  census  of  1867,  there  were  in  the  grand- 
duchy  in  that  year  564,657  Evangelical  Christians  (68.60 
per  cent,  of  the  total  population),  229,373  Roman  Cath- 
oUcs  (27.86  per  cent.),  3841  other  Christians  (0.47  per 
cent.),  25,266  Israelites  (3.07  per  cent.).  In  the  class  of 
"  other  Christians"  were  included  2987  German  Catho- 
lics, 626  Mennonites,  119  Baptists,  31  Free  Religious,  24 
Separatists,  22  Greek  Catholics,  20  United  Brethren  in 
Christ,  6  Darbyites,  4  Pietists,  2  Orthodox  Catholics. 

The  National  EvangeUcal  Church  comprises  the  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Evangelical  Church  as  well  as  the 
non-united  Lutherans  and  Reformed.  The  Chiu-ch  con- 
stitution, introduced  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation, 
with  two  consistories  and  four  superintendents,  was 
changed  in  1803.  The  office  of  superintendents  was 
abolished;  the  two  consistories  were  supplanted  by 
Church  and  School  councils  which  had  no  consistorial  ju- 
risdiction. The  new  councils  were  subordinate  to  the 
state  ministers  of  the  Interior  and  of  Justice,  who,  in  the 
exercise  of  their  functions,  were  aided  by  inspectors.  As 
in  other  parts  of  Germany,  the  Church  lost  tlie  last  rem- 
nant of  self-government,  and  became  \vholly  suliject  to 
the  state.  A  reorganization  of  the  constitution  took 
place  by  a  decree  of  .June  6, 1832.  The  administration 
of  all  the  affairs  of  the  National  Evangelical  Church  was 
transferred  to  a  Supreme  Consistory  (Oberconsistorium) 
at  Darmstadt,  which  consists  of  a  president  (a  la_\-man), 
three  ministerial  counsellors,  two  lay  counsellors,  and  of 
one  or  several  assessors.  Only  in  rare  cases  the  Supreme 
L  Consistory  has  to  report  to  the  state  ministry  for  a  final 

B         decision.     Each  of  the  three  provinces  of  the  grand- 
H  duchy  has  a  superintendent.     The  superintendents  are 

K         the  organs  through  whom  the  Supreme  Consistory  exer- 
B  cises  its  functions.     Subordinate  to  the  superintendents 


the  Supreme  Consistory  for  the  term  of  five  years.  Ev- 
ery congregation  has  a  local  church  comicil  to  assist  in 
the  management  of  the  external  church  discipUne  and 
of  the  local  church  property.  This  Church  council  has 
two  official  members,  the  pastor  and  the  burgomaster 
(or  his  representative),  and  from  three  to  five  extraor- 
dinary members,  who  are  chosen  by  the  former  in  luiion 
with  the  council  of  the  civil  community.  Every  par- 
ish is  to  receive  an  official  "visitation"  from  tlie  sui)er- 
intendent  or  a  dean  once  within  every  three  years.  The 
highest  dignitarj'  of  the  Chiu:ch  is  the  "prelate"  (iiriilat), 
who  is  also,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  a  memlter  of  the  First 
Chamber.  A  theological  faculty  is  connected  with  the 
University  of  Giessen ;  besides,  there  is  a  preachers' 
seminary-  at  Friedeburg.  The  theological  faculty  of 
Giessen  has  been  and  still  is  (.Jan.  1870)  mider  the  con- 
trol of  the  RationaUstic  party ;  among  its  best  known 
professors  Avere  Crethier  (q.  \.)  and  Knobel  (q.  v.).  As 
may  therefore  be  expected,  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
clergy  belong  likewise  to  the  Rationalistic  party;  of 
late,  however,  the  reaction  in  favor  of  evangelical  priji- 
ciples  has  gained  ground. 

The  Roman  Catholics  belong  to  the  ancient  diocese 
of  JMentz  (q.  v.),  which  is  now  a  suffragan  see  to  the 
archbishop  of  Freibiu-g.  Tlie  diocese,  which,  besides 
Hesse-Darmstadt,  comprises  a  few  parishes  in  the  for- 
mer landgravate  of  Hesse-Homburg,  had  (1865)  158  par- 
ishes in  17  deaneries.  A  faculty  of  Roman  Catholic  the- 
ology was  fonnerly  connected  with  the  University  of 
Giessen ;  but  in  1848  the  bishop  of  Mentz  forbade  all 
students  of  theology  to  attend  the  theological  lectures 
of  the  (prominently  Protestant)  University,  and  estab- 
lished a  new  theological  seminary  at  Mentz.  The  the- 
ological faculty,  deserted  by  all  the  students,  had  soon  to 
be  suppressed.  Of  monastic  institutions,  there  were  in 
1865  houses  of  the  Jesuits,  Capuchins,  Brothers  of  the 
Christian  Schools,  Englische  Friiulein,  Sisters  of  Char- 
ity, and  other  female  congregations,  with  244  member*. 
At  tlie  beginning  of  the  centur\',the  most  liberal  senti- 
ments prevailed  among  the  majority  of  the  clergy,  in- 
cluding even  the  canons  of  the  cathedral  church,  and 
the  professor  of  theological  faculty  of  the  University ; 
but  since  the  appointment  of  the  ultramontane  bishop 
of  Ketteler  (1850),  these  liberal  sentiments  have  been  to 
a  very  large  extent  weeded  out  or  repressed.  See  Her- 
zog,  Real-Enq/klopddie,  vi,  29 ;  Wiggers,  Kirckl.  Statis- 
lik,  ii,  207 ;  Neher,  Kirchl.  Geographie  und  Statistik,  ii, 
311.     (A.J.  S.) 

Hes.se  von  Hessentein,  Joiiaxn,  bom  at  Nu- 
remberg Sept.  21,  1487,  studied  theology  at  Leipzig  and 
Wittenberg,  and  became  a  priest  during  a  stay  in  Italy. 
On  his  return  to  Germany  his  relations  became  inti- 
mate with  Luther,  to  whose  influence  is  attributed  the 
deep  Christian  experience  which  characterize  the  pro- 
ductions of  his  pen.  Hesse  is  considered  one  of  the  tirst 
German  sacred  poets,  and  many  of  his  h^-mns  are  simg 
in  the  German  churches  of  to-day. — 'N^^olif,  Encyklop.  d. 
deutsch.  Naiionallit.  iv,  83.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Hesshusen  (Hessiiusius),  Tilemann,  a  Lutheran 
theologian,  was  born  November  3,  1527,  at  Wescl,  in 
Cleves.  In  his  youth  he  travelled  over  France,  England, 
Denmark,  and  Germany ;  after  which  he  went  to  Wit- 
tenberg, where,  in  1550,  he  became  master  of  arts,  and 
soon  made  his  mark  as  a  preacher.  In  1552,  when  but 
twenty-five  years  old,  he  was  appointed  pastor  of  Gos- 
lar,  aiid  in  1553  was  made  D.D.  But  his  peculiarities 
of  mind  and  temper  prevented  his  remaining  long  in 
any  post.  Always  in  conflict  with  the  authorities,  his 
friend  IVIelancthon  in  vain  prociu-ed  him  several  advan- 
tageous situations,  seciuiig  him,  when  but  thirty  years 
old,  the  nomination  as  professor  of  theology  at  Heidel- 
berg, superintendent  of  the  Palatinate,  and  president  of 
the  Chiurch  Comicil,  which  he  lost  again  two  years  after, 
in  1559,  after  a  bitter  controversy  with  Klebitz  (q.  v.) 
on  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  He  fought  the 
same  battle  again  with  A.  Hardenberg  at  Bremen.    See 
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Crypto-Calvimsm.  Having  finally  sought  a  refuge 
in  his  native  city  of  Wesel,  he  was  driven  from  it  in 
1564  for  writing  his  Unterschied  zwischen  d.  u-ahren  ka- 
iholischen  Lehre  d.  Kirche  u.  z.  d.  Irrthiimern  d.  Papisten 
u.  d.  romischen  Antichrists,  which  highly  displeased  the 
government.  After  varied  fortunes,  he  was  in  1573  ap- 
pointed bishop  of  Sameland ;  but,  having  there  awaken- 
ed great  opposition,  his  doctrines  were  condemned  by  a 
synod  in  1577,  and  he  himself  was  afterwards  driven 
out  of  the  comitry.  Shortly  after  he  entered  on  his  last 
situation  as  the  leading  professor  of  theology  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Helmstiidt,  where  he  died.  Sept,  25, 1588.  Diu-- 
ing  his  whole  career  as  a  controvertist,  Hesshusen  was 
a  strong  advocate  of  extreme  Lutheranism,  against  the 
Melancthonian  Synergists.  See  Synergistic  Contro- 
versy. After  the  promulgation  of  the  Formula  of  Con- 
cord (q.  v.),  he  opposed  it  (having  subscribed  it  in  1578) 
on  the  ground  that  certain  changes  had  been  made  in  it 
before  pubUcation.  Under  his  influence,  the  University 
of  Hehnstildt  withdrew  its  sanction  from  the  Formida. 
Among  his  writings,  the  most  important  are  his  Com- 
mentar  ii.  d.  Psahnen : — De  justijicatione  peccatoris  co?-am 
Deo  {1587):— Examen  Theoloyicuin  (Helmstadt,  1586). 
See  Jno.  Ge.  Leuckfeld,  Hist.  Heshusiana  (Quedlinburg, 
1716);  Herzog,  Peal-Enq/Ho]}.  vi,  i9 ;  Flanck,  Gesch.  d. 
Prot.  Theol. ;  Gass,  Geschichte  d.  Prot.  Theol.  voL  ii. 

Hesychasts  (Greek  yavxnffTai,  yavxa^fiv,  to  be 
quiet),  a  party  of  Eastern  monks  of  the  l-lth  centurj',  on 
Mount  Athos.  They  taught  a  refined  and  exaggerated 
mysticism,  or  quietism  (q.  v.),  seeking  "  tranquillity  of 
mind  and  the  extinction  of  evil  passions  bj'  contempla- 
tion." They  believed  that  all  who  arrive  at  the  bless- 
edness of  seeing  God  may  also  arrive  at  a  tranquillity 
of  mind  entirely  free  from  perturbation,  and  that  all  en- 
joying such  a  state  may  have  visual  perception  of  di- 
vine light,  such  as  the  apostles  saw  when  they  beheld 
His  glory  shining  forth  m  the  transfigiu-ation.  The 
monk  Barlaam  (q.  v.),  who  afterwards  became  bishop 
of  Gerace,  dm-ing  a  visit  to  the  East,  learned  the  doc- 
trines and  usages  of  these  quietistic  monks,  and  at- 
tacked them  ^^olently.  They  were  vigorously  defended 
by  Palamas,  aftenvards  bishop  of  Thessalonica.  The 
charges  brought  against  them  were  not  merely  that 
they  professed  to  seek  and  obtain  a  divine  and  super- 
natural light  not  promised  in  Scripture,  but  also  that 
the  means  they  used  were  fanatical  and  absurd.  These 
means  included  contemplation,  introversion,  and  ascetic 
practices;  especially  it  was  said  that  they  were  accus- 
tomed to  seat  themselves  in  some  secret  corner,  and  fix 
their  eyes  steadfastly  upon  the  navel,  whence  they  were 
called  6i.i(l)a\6\pvxoi.  As  the  fruit  of  such  contempla- 
tion, a  divine  light,  they  said,  such  as  that  which  shone 
on  Tabor,  was  diffused  through  their  souls.  Palamas 
defended  this  theory  by  makuig  a  distmction  between 
the  essence  (ovaia)  of  God  and  his  activity  {tvfpytia), 
asserting  that  the  latter,  though  eternal  and  imcreated, 
is  yet  communicable.  To  the  charge  that  they  thus 
claimed  directly  to  see  God,  inasmuch  as  this  uncreated 
light  must  be  either  of  the  substance  or  of  the  attributes 
of  God,  they  replied  that  the  divine  light  radiated  from 
God  through  ivipyna,  but  was  not  God.  The  whole 
matter  was  Ijrought  before  a  council  at  Constantinople 
in  1341,  and  the  decision  tending  favorably  to  the  Hesy- 
chasts, Barlaam  retreated  to  Italy.  But  his  cause  was 
taken  up  by  another  monk,  George  Acyndinus,  who  at- 
tacked the  doctrine  of  Palamas  and  the  usages  of  the 
Hesychasts.  He  also  lost  his  case  before  a  synod  at  Con- 
stantinople. After  the  death  of  the  emperor  Androni- 
cus,  however,  who  had  favored  Palamas  and  the  Hesy- 
chasts, things  took  a  different  turn  for  a  while  in  favor 
of  the  Barlaamites;  but  after  the  triumph  of  the  em- 
peror John  Cantacuzenus,  who  favored  the  other  side,  a 
synod  at  Constantinople,  in  1351,  approved  the  doctrine 
of  the  Hesychasts,  especially  the  distinction  between 
ovala  and  iv'spyiia,  and  excommmiicated  Acjnidinus 
and  Barlaam.  The  sources  of  information  on  these  pro- 
ceeduigs  are  the  Uistoria  of  John  Cantacuzenus  (ii,  39 ; 


iv,  23,  etc.),  which  is  on  the  side  of  the  Hesychasts ;  anc! 
the  Historia  Byzantina  of  Nicephorus  Gregoras,  which 
takes  the  other  side.  See  Petavius,  De  Dogm.  Theol. 
Ub.  i,  c.  12 ;  Schrockh,  Kirchengeschichte,  xxxiv,  431 ; 
Mosheim,  Church  Hist.  cent,  xiv,  pt.  ii,  ch.  v;  Gass,  in 
Herzog,  Real-EncyUop.  vi,  52  sq. ;  Engelhardt,  in  Zeit- 
schrift  d.  hist.  Theol.  viii,  48 ;  Gieseler,  Church  History, 
per.  iii,  §  127 ;  Bingham,  Orig.  Eccles.  bk.  vii,  chap,  ii,  § 
14;  Domer,  Person  of  Christ,  Edinb.  translation,  div.  ii, 
vol.  i,  p.  236.     See  Mysticism. 

Hesychius,  an  EgjqDtian  bishop  of  the  3d  centiuy, 
who  is  mentioned  by  Eusebius  (Hist.  Eccles.  viii,  13)  as 
a  reviser  of  the  text  of  the  Septuagint  (see  also  Jerome, 
De  fir.  illust.  77).  He  also  pubhshed  an  edition  of  the 
New  Testament,  of  which  Jerome  does  not  appear  to 
have  formed  a  favorable  opinion.  He  obtained  the 
cro-vra  of  martyrdom  in  the  Dioclesian  persecution  about 
A.D.  311.  Nothing  of  his  works  is  now  extant.  See 
Clarke,  Succ.  of  Sac.  Literattire,  s.  v. ;  Larcbier,  Wo7-ks, 
iii,  206 ;  Hody,  De  Bihl.  textihus  originalibus  (Oxf.  1705). 

Hesychius,  the  grammarian  of  Alex.\ndria,  is 
of  micertain  date,  but  probably  lived  about  the  end  of 
the  4th  centm-.  He  compiled  a  Greek  Lexicon,  which 
has  been  of  inestimable  service  to  philology  and  litera- 
ture. The  best  edition  is  that  of  Alberti  and  Ruhnken 
(Lej'den,  1746-66,  2  vols.),  with  adtUtions  by  Schow 
(Leipsic,  1792,  8vo) ;  newly  edited  by  Schmidt  (Jena, 
1857-64, 4  vols.  4to).  See  Eanke,  De  Lexici  Hesychiani 
vera  origine  et  genuina  forma  Commentatio  (Leipzig  and 
Quedlinburg,  1831,  8vo). 

Hesychius  of  Jerusaleji,  a  Greek  ecclesiastical 
writer  of  the  5th  century  (supposed  to  have  died  about 
A.D.  434).  Consecrated  priest  by  the  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople against  his  wishes,  he  spent  the  remainder 
of  his  life  in  that  city.  This  is  about  all  that  is  known 
with  any  certainty  concerning  his  hfe.  He  appears  to 
have  enjoyed  great  reputation,  and  wrote  a  number  of 
books,  the  principal  of  which  are.  In  Leviticum  Lihri 
sej^tem  (Latin  only,  Basle,  1527,  foloi ;  Paris,  1581,  8vo; 
and  m  Bibliotheca  Patnnn,  xii,  52 :— 2rtx>;pov  (or  Ke^c'i- 
Xaia')  Twv  (6'  Trpo(p7]Twv  Kai  'Haatov,  Sdcheron  (or  Ca- 
piia)  in  duodecim prophetas  minores  et  Esaiam,  publish- 
ed by  David  Hoeschel  with  Adrian's  Isagoge  (Augsburg, 
1602,  4to),  and  inserted  in  the  Critici  Sacri  (London, 
1660),  viii,  26: — ' AvTippi]TiKa.  or  ^vtiku,  published  with 
Slarcus  Eremita's  Opuscula  (Paris,  1563,  8vo),  and  re- 
prmted  in  the  Bibliotheca  veteruni  Patnun  of  Fronton 
Ducieus  (Paris,  1624,  fol.),  i,  985.  A  Latin  translation 
of  this  work  was  inserted  in  the  Biblioth.  Patrum,  xii, 
194,  imder  the  title  Ad  Theodulum  Scrmo  compendiosus 
ariimce  perutilis  de  Temperantia  et  Virtufe,  etc. : — Homil- 
i(e  de  Sancta  Maria  deipara,  published  bj'  F.  du  Due  in 
Biblioth.  veterum  Patrum,  ii,  417:  —  To  iIq  tov  liyiov 
'Avdpiav  tyx<^l^iov,  Oratio  demonstrativa  in  S.Andi-e- 
am  Apostolum :  a  Latin  translation  of  this  work  was  in- 
serted ui  the  Biblioth.  Pat?:  xii,  188 : — De  Pesui-rectione 
Domini  iwstri  Christi,  and  De  Hora  tertia  et  sexta  qiiibus 
Dominvs  fuisse  crucifixus  dicilur,  in  Combefis,  Xorujn 
Auctai-ium: — TLIq  'loKiufov  rbv  aSeX^bv  roii  Kvpiov  Kai 
AailS  rbv  Otoirdropa,  of  which  extracts  are  given  in 
Photius  (cod.  275) : — Maprvpiov  tov  uyiov  Kai  tvSoKov 
liaprvpoQ  Toii  XpKTToii  Aoyyit'ov  roi'  tKUTOvrdpxov, 
in  Bollandus,  ^If^rt  Sanct.  jMarch,  vol.  ii.  Appendix,  p. 
736  : — "H  tvayyeXiK))  m'i.t(pwi'ia,  in  Combefis,  i,  773  ;  an 
extract  of  it  was  inserted  in  Cotelier,  Eccles.  Grwc.  Mon- 
ument, iii,  1,  muler  the  title  'S.vvayioyi)  anopioJv  Kai 
tTTiXvffiwv  tKXsyHffa  iv  tTiiToi.iy  tK  Ttjg  'EvayyeXiKijc 
"Zvptpwviaq.  Part  of  the  extant  \\Titings  of  Hesychius 
are  given  in  Migne's  Patrologia  Groeca,  vol.  xciii.  See 
Photius,  Bibliotheca  ;  Cave,  Hist.  Liter,  i,  571 ;  Tillemont, 
Memoires  Ecclesiastiques,  xiv,  227 ;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog. 
Generate,  xxiv,  589. 

Hetaeriae  (iTaiptiaC),  associations  or  secret  societies 
of  the  Romans,  which  were  forbidden  by  an  edict  of 
Trajan  soon  after  his  accession,  A.D.  98.     Under  this 
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commission,  Pliny  proceeded  to  severe  measures  against 
the  assemblies  of  the  Christians  about  A.D.  105. 

Heterodox,  a  term  "practically  limited  to  belief 
in  something  that  is  contrary  to  the  decision  of  some 
church  or  churches ;  thus,  when  a  Romanist  or  a  Lu- 
theran, etc.,  speaks  of  heterodoxy,  he  means  something 
in  opposition  to  the  teaching,  respectively,  of  the  Rom- 
ish or  Lutheran  Church,  etc.,  so  that  what  is,  or  at  least 
is  understood  by  hetei-odox,  at  one  time  or  place,  will 
be  orthodox  in  another"  (Eden,  s.  v.).  See  IMartensen, 
Dogmatics,  §  28.    See  Heresy  ;  Orthodox. 

Heterousians  (of  other  essence ;  fVt poe,  oiiaia),  a 
sect,  the  followers  of  Aetius,  and  from  him  denominated 
Aetians.     See  Aeti.vxs  ;  Arianisji. 

Heth  (Heb.  Chetli,  ntl,  dread;  Sept.  6  XirraToc,  and 
so  Josephus,  Ant.  i,  6,  2),  a  son  (descendant)  of  Canaan, 
and  the  ancestor  of  the  Hittites  (Gen.  v,  20 ;  Deut,  vii, 
1 ;  Josh,  i,  4),  who  dwelt  in  the  vicinity  of  Hebron  (Gen. 
xxiii,  3,  7;  xxv,  10).  The  "kings  of  the  Hittites"  is 
spoken  of  all  the  Canaanitish  kings  (2  Kings  vii,  G).  In 
the  genealogical  tables  of  Gen.  x  and  1  Chron.  i,  Heth 
is  named  as  a  son  of  Canaan,  younger  than  Zidon  the 
firstborn,  but  preceding  the  Jebusite,  the  Amorite,  and 
the  other  Canaanitish  families.  The  Hittites  were  there- 
fore a  Hamitic  race,  neither  of  the  "  country"  nor  the 
"kincb-ed"  of  Abraham  and  Isaac  (Gen.xxiv,3,4;  xxviii, 
1, 2).  In  the  earliest  historical  mention  of  the  nation — 
the  beautiful  narrative  of  Abraham's  purchase  of  the 
cave  of  JMachpelah — they  are  styled,  not  Hittites,  but 
Bene-Chcth  (A.V.  "sons  and  children  of  Heth,"  Gen. 
xxiii,  3, 5,  7, 10, 16, 18, 20 ;  xxv,  10 ;  xlix,  32).  Once  we 
hear  of  the  "daughters  of  Heth"(xxvii,46),the  "daugh- 
ters of  the  land,"  at  that  early  period  stiU  called,  after 
their  less  immediate  progenitor,  "  daughters  of  Canaan" 
(xxviii,  1, 8,  compared  with  xxvii,  46,  and  xxvi,  34, 35 ; 
see  also  1  Kings  xi,  1 ;  Ezek.  xvi,  3).  In  the  Egyptian 
monuments  the  name  Chat  is  said  to  stand  for  Pales- 
tine (Bunsen,  yEr/ypten,  quoted  by  Ewald,  Gesch.  i,  317, 
note). — Smith.     See  Hittite. 

Hetherington,  William  M.,  a  minister  of  the 
Free  Church  of  Scotland,  was  born  June  4,  1803,  near 
Dumfries.  He  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Ed- 
inburgh, where  he  distinguished  himself  in  Greek  and 
in  moral  philosophy.  His  first  service  in  the  ministry 
was  at  Hamilton,  where  he  was  assistant  to  Dr.  ]Meek, 
whose  daughter  he  married.  In  1836  he  became  min- 
ister of  Torphicken,  and  in  1844  at  St.  Andrew's.  At 
the  "  disruption"  he  went  out  with  the  Free  Church.  In 
1848  he  was  appointed  to  Free  St.  Paul's  Chiurch,  Edin- 
burgh, and  in  1857  he  was  called  to  the  chair  of  Apol- 
ogetics and  Systematic  Theology  in  the  Free-Church 
College,  Glasgow,  where  his  labors  as  lecturer  were  ex- 
cessive. In  1862  he  was  struck  by  jjaralysis,  and  on  the 
23d  of  May,  1865,  he  died.  His  writings,  besides  the  ed- 
itorship of  the  Free-Church  jMagaziue  (1844-48),  and 
numerous  contributions  to  the  Preshtjteridn  Review  and 
the  North  British  Review,  include  the  following :  Dra- 
matic Sketches  (poems,  1829, 8vo) : — The  Fulness  of  Time 
(1834),  characterized  by  Southey  as  a  very  original  and 
able  treatise : — Roman  History  (in  Encyclop.  Brit. ;  sep- 
arately printed,  1852,  12mo):—7'/ie  Minister's  Family 
(1847 ;  5th  edit.  1851, 12mo)  ■.—Ilistorii  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland  (1841,  8vo;  last  edit.  1853,  2' vols.  8vo)  -.—His- 
tory of  the  Westminster  AssenMy  (1843,  12mo):  —  pos- 
thumous, The  Apologetics  of  the  Christian  Faith ;  being 
a  course  of  University  lectiu-es,  with  Introduction  in- 
cluding a  brief  biographical  sketch  of  the  author  by  Dr. 
Alexander  Duff  (Edinbiu-gh,  1867,  8vo). 

Heth'lon  (Heb.  Chethlon',  '"P^n,  icrapped  up,  i.  e. 
a  hiding-place ;  Yulg.  Hefholon),  a  place  the  approach 
(^'^1!>  "way")  to  which  lay  on  the  northern  border  of 
Palestine,  between  the  Mediterranean  and  Zedad,  in  the 
direction  of  Hamath  (Ezek.  xlvii,  15 ;  xlviii,  1).  In  all 
probability  the  "way  of  Hethlon"  is  the  pass  at  the 
(N.  or  S.)  end  of  Lebanon,  from  the  sea-coast  of  the  Med- 


iterranean to  the  great  plain  of  Hamath,  and  is  thus 
identical  with  "  the  entrance  oi Hamath"  (<i.  d.)  in  Numb, 
xxxiv,  8,  etc.  Sec  Porter,  Five  Years  in  Damascus,  ii, 
356. 

Hetzel  or  Hezel,  Joiiann  Wiliielm  Friedrich, 
a  German  Orientalist  and  theologian,  was  bom  at  Kij- 
nigsherg  ]May  16,  1754.  He  studied  at  the  universities 
of  Wittenberg  and  Jena,  and  was  appointed  professor  of 
Oriental  languages  at  Giessen  in  1766.  In  1800  he  was 
made  librarian  of  the  University  of  that  city,  and  in 
1801  was  called  to  the  professorship  of  Oriental  litera- 
ture in  the  University  of  Dorpat,  which  oflice  he  held 
until  1820.  He  died  Feb.  1 ,  1829.  Hetzel  wrote  a  num- 
ber of  works  on  the  study  of  Oriental  languages,  the 
principal  of  which  are  Ausfiihrliche  hebrdische  Sprach- 
lehre  (Halle,  \m,8vo):—Nomimdf,nmiMr,'  d.  h.hrd- 
ischen  Sprache  (Halle,  1793,  8vo)  :"— //^</;/////-  /•!,i/,,/,u,i 
Hebnei (Halle,  1793, 8vo)  :— Gesch.  d.  h, hrdU,!,, n  lAUra- 
tnr  (Halle,  YilQ):—Stjrisch<  Sjirarhh  Inr  (Lemgo,  1788, 
8vo): — Arabische  Grammitiik  wh^t  n'licr  hurzen  ara- 
hischen  Chrestomathie  (Jena,  1776,<Sv(i ).  Among  his  the- 
ological works,  the  most  important  are  I)ii-  liihi  1. .  1  Ucs 
u.  Neues  Testament  mit  vollstdmlifj  erlldrnnh  k  l:,i,i,r- 
hungen  (Lemgo,  1780-1791, 10  vols.)  :—Ni  icr  I  'nvurh  i). 
d.  Brief  an  d.Hebrder(L\iz.  1795,  8vo) : — Biblischcs  Real- 
lexikon(Lpz.  1783-1785, 3  vols.  roy.  8vo)  -.—Geist  d. Phi- 
losophic u.  Sjjrache  d.  alien  Welt  (Lubeck,  1794,  8vo). 
See  Eichhorn,  Bibl.  d.  biblischen  Literatur  (v,  1022  sq.); 
Pierer,  Universal  Lex.  viii,  360 ;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biograph. 
Generale,  xxv,  598. 

Hetzer,  Ludwig,  was  born  in  the  canton  Thiu-gau, 
Switzerland  (date  unknown).  When  the  Reformation 
broke  out  in  Switzerland  he  was  in  the  vigor  of  youth, 
and  he  entered  into  the  movement  with  great  zeal  and 
energy.  He  was  chaplain  at  Wi^densch^VJ'l,  on  Lake 
Zurich,  in  1523,  and  in  September  of  that  year  he  pub- 
lished a  tract  against  images,  under  the  title  Urtheil 
Gottes  wie  man  sich  mit  alien  Gotzen  und  Bildnissen  hal- 
ten  soil,  etc.,  which  ran  through  several  editions,  and 
greatly  stirred  the  popidar  mind.  In  October  of  the 
same  year,  when  the  second  conferelicc  on  the  use  of 
images,  etc.,  took  place  at  Zurich,  he  was  appointed  to 
keep  the  minutes,  and  to  publish  an  official  account  of 
them.  Zwingle  and  CEcolampadius  appreciated  his  tal- 
ents, especially  his  Hebrew  learning,  and,  in  spite  of  a 
certain  heat  and  rashness  which  marked  his  character, 
they  hoped  much  from  his  activity  in  the  Reformation. 
In  1524  he  went  to  Augsburg,  with  a  recommendation 
from  Zwingle,  and  there  his  learning  and  eloquence  soon 
made  him  popular.  But  within  a  year,  owing  to  a  the- 
ological dispute  with  Urbanus  Rhegius,  in  which  Hetzer 
maintained  Anabaptist  views,  he  was  compelled  to  quit 
Augsburg.  Returning  to  Switzerland,  he  was  kindly 
received  at  Basle  by  CEcolampadius,  and  was  em])loyed 
early  in  1526  in  translating  Zwingle's  reply  to  Bugen- 
hagen  into  German.  He  seems  to  have  satisfied  both 
Z;vingle  and  Oicolampadius  on  this  visit  that  he  was 
not  an  Anabaptist ;  but  before  the  middle  of  the  same 
year  he  was  expelled  from  Zurich  for  preaching  the 
new  doctrine.  At  Strasburg  he  agreed  with  Johann 
Denk  (q.  v.)  to  issue  a  translation  of  the  Prophets  of  the 
O.  Tc  It  appeared  in  the  spring  of  1527,  and  passed  in 
four  years  through  thirteen  editions.  This  work  is  now 
very  scarce ;  two  copies,  however,  belong  to  the  librarj' 
of  the  Crozer  Theological  Seminan,%  LTpland,  Pa.  Het- 
zer seems  to  have  imbibed  the  theological  views  of 
Denk,  so  far,  at  least,  as  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  ia 
concerned,  and  to  have  aided  him  in  sjireading  his  doc- 
trines in  Worms,  Landau,  and  other  jilaces.  He  had 
previously  been  charged  with  looseness  of  morals,  and 
in  1827  the  crime  of  adultery  was  charged  upon  him. 
He  was  brought  to  trial  and  beheaded  at  Constance, 
Feb.  3, 1529.  Such  is  the  common  account  of  Hetzer's 
life,  founded  on  contemporary  writings  and  letters  of 
Ambrose  Blaiu-er,  Zwingle,  and  others  of  the  Reformers. 
See  Mosheim,  Ch.  Hist.  cent,  xvi,  ch.  iii,  §  5 ;  Trechsel, 
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■Antitrinitarier,  i,  13;  Keim,  in  Herzog,  Real-Enryldop. 
vi,  61.  Baptist  writers,  however,  deny  the  charges  of 
Socinianism  and  immorality,  and  assert  that  Hetzer  was 
not  only  a  man  of  great  learning,  but  of  gentle  spirit 
and  deep  piety ;  and  that  he  died  a  martjT  to  his  Bap- 
tist principles.  See  H.  Osgood,  in  Baptist  Quarterly 
Revieu;  July,  1869,  p.  333. 

Heubner,  Heinuich  Leonhard,  a  German  theo- 
logian, was  born  at  Lauterbach,  Saxony,  June  2,  1780, 
and  was  educated  at  Wittenberg.  In  1811  he  was  made 
jjrofessor  extraordinary  of  theology,  in  1817  third  di- 
rector of  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Wittenberg,  and 
in  1832  first  director.  In  this  office  he  served  faithfully 
and  laboriously  until  his  death,  Feb.  12,  1853.  His  pi- 
ety was  marked,  and  saved  him  from  neology  and  false 
philosophy.  His  writings  include  the  following,  viz. : 
Interpretatio  Miraculorum  Novi  Testamenfi  historico- 
f/rammatku  (Wittenb.  1807): —Kirckenpostille  (Halle, 
1854, 2  \-ols.)  ■.—Prediytm  (Berl.  1847 ;  Magdeburg,  1851) : 
—  Praliische  ErUdruni)  d.  N.  Test.  (Potsdam,  1855):  — 
Katechismus-Predigten  "(Halle,  1855) ;  also  a  revised  and 
much  enlarged  edition  of  BUchner's  Biblische  Ilandcon- 
cordanz  (Halle,  1840-1853).  See  Hoefer,  Norn:  Biocjr. 
Geni'rale,  xxv,  599 ;  Tholuck,  in  Herzog,  Real-EncyUoj}. 
vi,  04. 

Heugh,  HuGir,  D.D.,  a  Scotch  Presbyterian  divine, 
was  bom  at  Stirling  Aug.  12,  1782.  His  father  was  a 
mmister  in  the  Anti-Burgher  party  of  the  Secession 
Church.  The  son  was  educated  at  the  College  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  licensed  to  preach  in  1804.  In  1800  he  was 
ordained  colleague  to  his  venerable  father,  on  whose 
death  in  1810  he  became  pastor  of  the  Stirling  Church. 
His  pastoral  duties  were  performed  with  great  fidelity : 
he  was  a  preacher  of  uncommon  power,  and  he  aided  all 
benevolent  movements  both  by  tongue  and  pen.  In 
1821  he  became  minister  of  the  Regent  Place  Church  in 
Glasgow,  where  he  remained  mitil  his  death,  June  16, 
1846.  He  published  The  Importance  of  Early  Piety 
(Glasgow,  1826,  8vo)  -.—State  of  Religion  in  Geneva  and 
Belgium  (Glasgow,  1844,  12mo).  After  his  death  Dr. 
Macgill  pubUshed  his  Life  and  Select  Works  (Glasgow, 
1852,  2d  ed.,  2  vols.  12mo).— Jamieson,  Religious  Biog- 
raphy, p.  202 ;  Kitto,  Journal  of  Sacred  Lit.  vi,  410. 

Heuniann,  CiiRiSTorH  August,  a  German  theo- 
logian, was  born  at  Altstadt  (duchj^  of  Weimar)  August 
3, 1681.  He  studied  theology  and  philosophy  at  Jena, 
and  in  1705  travelled  through  Germany  and  Holland. 
After  his  return  he  became  inspector  of  the  College  of 
Gottingen  in  1717,  and  in  1734  professor  of  theology  in 
the  University  of  that  city.  He  died  j\Iay  1, 1764.  His 
principal  works  arc  Lnthcrus  apocalypticus,  hoc  est  his- 
toria  ecclesiastica  ex  Johannea  Apocalypsi  eruta  (Eise- 
nach, 1714, 8vo;  Hannover,  1717, 8v^o): — Deutsche  Ueher- 
setzung  d.Neuen  Testaments  (Hann.  1748;  2d  edit.  1750, 
2  vols.  8vo) : — Erklarung  des  Neuen  Testaments  (Hann. 
1750-1763,  12  parts,  8vo),  a  work  which  contains  numer- 
ous ingenious  explanations,  along  with  many  errors  and 
paradoxes : — Erweis  dasz  d.  Lehre  d.  reformirten  Kirche 
von  d.  heiligen  Abendnuihl  die  wahre  sei  (Eislebcn,  1764, 
8vo),  etc.  See  Heyne,  Memoria  I/eumanni  (Gottingen, 
1764);  Krs(  h  imiH  imher,  EnryJclopddie  ;  Hoefer,  A'o;/i'. 
Biog.  Cfiiend,'.  xxvi,  600;  Herzog,  Real-E7icykL  vi,  Go. 
Heusde,  Von.  See  Hofstede  de  Groot. 
Hewing  ("^n)  of  avood,  a  laborious  service,  chief- 
ly of  slaves  and  aliens,  to  which  the  Gibeonites  were 
condemned  for  the  supply  of  the  sanctuary  by  Joshua 
(Josh,  ix,  23).  Some  of  the  Rabbins  miderstood,  how- 
ever, that  while  the  Hebrews  remained  in  camp,  and 
before  the  land  was  divided,  the  Gibeonites  performed 
this  service  for  the  whole  body  of  the  people ;  but  even 
they  admit  that  afterwards  their  service  were  limited  to 
the  sanctuary.  This  service  must  have  been  sufficient- 
ly laborious  at  the  great  festivals,  but  not  generally  so, 
as  they  probably  undertook  the  duty  by  timis.  They 
were  not  reduced  to  a  condition  of  alosolute  slaverj-,  but 
seem  to  have  been  rather  domestic  tributaries  than 


slaves,  their  tribute  being  the  required  personal  service. 
See  Gibeonite.  In  1  Kings  v,  15,  we  read  that  Solo- 
mon '•  had  fourscore  thousand  hewers  in  the  mountams." 
The  forests  of  Lebanon  onh'  were  sufficient  to  supply 
the  timber  required  for  building  the  Temple.  Such  of 
these  forests  as  lay  nearest  the  sea  were  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Phoenicians,  among  whom  timber  was  in 
such  constant  demand  that  they  had  acquired  great 
skill  in  the  feUing  and  transport  of  it.  See  Lebanon. 
It  was  therefore  of  much  importance  that  Hiram  con- 
sented to  employ  large  bodies  of  men  in  Lebanon  to  hew 
timber,  as  well  as  others  to  bring  it  down  to  the  sea-side, 
whence  it  was  to  be  taken  along  the  coast  in  floats  to 
Joppa.  The  forests  of  Lebanon  have  now  in  a  great 
measure  disappeared,  but  Alcma  Dagh  and  Jawur  Dagh 
(the  ancient  Amanus  and  Rhosus),  in  the  north  of  Syria, 
still  furnish  an  abundance  of  valuable  timber,  though 
vast  quantities  have  been  felled  of  late  j'ears  by  the 
Egjqjtian  government.     See  Axe  ;  Wood. 

He"wit.  Nathaniel,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  mmister, 
was  boni  in  New  London,  Conn.,  August  28, 1788.  He 
graduated  A.B.  at  Yale  College  in  1808.  He  commenced 
the  studj'  of  law,  but  soon  became  satisfied  of  his  call  to 
the  ministry,  and  devoted  himself  to  theology,  mider 
the  tuition  of  Dr.  Joel  Benedict,  of  Plainfield,  Conn.  In 
1811  he  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  New-London  Con- 
gregational Association,  and,  after  preaching  for  a  while 
in  Vermont,  went  to  the  new  theological  seminarj'  at 
Andover  to  gain  still  further  preparation  for  his  work. 
In  1815  he  was  installed  as  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Plattsburg,  N.  Y.  After  some  years  of  very 
successful  labor  there,  he  was  called  to  the  Congrega- 
tional Church  at  Fairfield,  Conn.  Here  he  became  known 
as  one  of  "  the  most  eloquent  and  powerful  preachers  in 
the  country,  and  here  it  was  that  his  pulpit  from  Sab- 
bath to  Sabbath  sounded  out  that  clarion  blast  of  God's 
truth  against  intemperance,  which,  with  a  similar  and 
equally  powerful  series  of  sermons  at  the  same  time  from 
Dr.  Ljnnan  Beecher  at  Litchfield,  soon  aroused  the  whole 
Church  and  ministrv'  of  the  land."  He  and  Dr.  Beecher 
were  apostles  of  the  American  Temperance  Reformation. 
In  1828  he  resigned  his  charge  at  Fairfield  to  become 
agent  of  the  American  Temperance  Society,  then  newly 
formed.  "  He  addressed  himself  to  this  work  with  the 
spirit  alike  of  a  hero  and  a  martyr,  and  prosecuted  it 
with  amazing  ability  and  success.  Far  and  wide,  as  he 
reasoned  of  righteousness,  temperance,  and  judgment  to 
come,  with  invincible  logic,  with  bold  earnestness,  with 
fearless  fidelity,  with  torrents — often  cataracts — of  biu-n- 
ing  eloquence,  he  moved,  and  fired,  and  electrified  the 
people.  The  reform  made  rapid  headway.  It  enlisted 
the  gi-eat  majority  of  the  moral  and  Christian  portion 
of  society,  the  aged  and  the  young,  reclaiming  many 
and  guarding  multitudes  against  intemperance.  Of  the 
astounding  eloquence  and  effects  of  these  discourses  I 
have  often  heard,  in  forms  and  from  quarters  so  various 
as  to  leave  little  doubt  that  what  Luther  was  to  the 
Reformation,  Whitefield  to  the  Revival  of  1740,  "Wesley 
to  primitive  Methodism,  that  was  Nathaniel  Hewit  to 
the  early  Temperiance  Reformation"  (Atwater,  Memorial 
Discourse).  In  1830  he  became  pastor  of  the  Second 
Congregational  Church  in  Bridgeport,  Conn.  In  1831 
he  went  to  England  in  behalf  of  the  cause  of  temper- 
ance, and  his  great  powers  of  eloquence  were  never  more 
signally  displayed  than  on  this  visit.  In  power  of  log- 
ical argument  and  impassioned  deliver}'  few  orators  of 
the  time  exceeded  Dr.  Hewit.  Returning  home,  he  re- 
sumed his  labors  at  Bridgeport,  Mhere  he  served  until 
1853,  when  he  resigned  this  charge,  and  assumed  that 
of  a  new  Presbyterian  Church  formed  by  members  of  his 
old  parish.  He  had  always  been  an  adherent  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  Westminster  Confession.  The  East 
Windsor  (now  Hartford)  Theological  Seminar}'  owed  its 
existence  and  maintenance  largelj'  to  him.  In  1802  he 
was  compelled  by  growing  infirmity  to  withdraw  from 
active  duty,  and  an  associate  pastor  M-as  appointed.  He 
died  at  Bridgeport  February  3, 1867. 
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Hey,  John,  D.D.,  a  learned  English  divine,  was  born 
in  1734,  and  was  educated  at  Catliarine  Hall,  Cambridge. 
After  holding  several  preferments,  he  became  Norris  pro- 
fessor of  divinity  at  Cambridge  in  1780,  then  pastor  of 
Passenham  (Northamptonshire)  aiid  of  Calverton  (Buck- 
inghamshire), and  died  at  London  in  1815.  His  writ- 
ings, which  are  generally  acute  and  judicious,  include 
Essay  on  Redemption  (17G3,  4to)  : — Lectures  in  Divinity 
(Camb.  179G,  4  vols.  8vo;  3d  edit.  1841,  2  vols.  8vo)  :— 
Discourses  on  the  Malevolent  Sentiments  (Newport,  1801, 
8vo)  : — Thoughts  on  the  Athanasian  Creed  (1790,  8vo)  : 
— Observations  on  the  Writings  of  St.  Paul  (1811,  8vo). 
—Darling,  Cyclop,  Bihliographica,  i,  1459. 

Heydenreich,  Karl  Heinrich,  a  German  philos- 
opher, was  born  February  19, 1764,  at  Stolpen,  in  Sax- 
ony. He  embraced  first  the  philosophy  of  Spinoza,  later 
that  of  Kant,  and  taught  the  Kantian  philosophy  as  pro- 
fessor at  the  University  of  Leipzig  from  17«9  to  1797. 
He  died  April  29, 1801.  Among  his  writings  axe  Natur 
und  Colt  nach  Spinoza  (Leipzig,  1788)  : — Philosophie  der 
iiatiirlichen  Religion  (Leipzig,  1791,  2  vols) : — Einleitung 
i.  d.  Slxdien  der  Philosophie  (Leipzig,  1793)  : — Psycholo- 
gixche  Kntwickdnng  des  Aherglauhens  (Leipzig,  1797). — 
Hoefcr,  Now.  Biogr.  Gmerale,  xxiv,  621 ;  Krug,  Iland- 
ivorterltuch  d.  philos.  Wissenschaft,  ii,  422. 

Heylin  (or  Heylyn),  Peter,  was  born  Nov.  29, 
1600,  at  Burford,  Oxfordshire.  At  fourteen  he  entered 
Hart  Hall,  Oxford,  and  within  two  years  was  chosen 
demy  of  Magdalen  College.  Here  he  devoted  himself 
to  science,  particularly  to  geography,  on  which  he  -vvrote 
a  treatise  entitled  Microcosmus,  wliich  gained  him  great 
repvitation.  In  1623  he  was  ordained,  and  about  1625 
undertook  an  academical  exercise  at  Oxford,  where  he 
fell  into  a  dispute  with  Prideaux,  then  regius  professor 
of  divinity.  He  maintained  the  visibiUty  and  infalli- 
bility of  the  catholic  Church  (not  the  Eoman),  and  raised 
a  storm  wliich  lasted  for  a  long  time  in  the  University. 
His  doctrines  recommended  lam  to  the  notice  of  Laud, 
then  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells.  In  1628  he  became 
chaplain  to  lord  Danby,  and,  some  time  after,  king's  chap- 
lain. He  obtained  various  livings  and  clerical  offices 
through  the  patronage  of  Laud,  from  which  he  was  ex- 
pelled by  the  Republicans ;  was  the  editorof  the  J/ercw- 
rius  Aulicus,  the  Royalist  paper;  recovered  his  prefer- 
ments at  the  Restoration ;  and  died  jMay  8, 1G62.  Hey- 
lin was  a  fierce  controversialist,  and  a  bitter  opponent 
of  the  Piuritaus,  and  through  these  quaUties  he  obtained 
his  various  rapid  preferments.  He  even  went  so  far  in 
liis  opposition  to  Puritanism  as  to  >\Tite  a  History  of  the 
Salhath,  vindicating  the  employment  of  the  leisure  hours 
and  evenings  of  the  Lord's  day  in  sports  and  recreations. 
In  theology  he  was  an  Arminian  of  the  latitudinarian 
sort  (see  his  Ilistoria  Quinq-A  rticularis,  1659).  His  Ex- 
amen  Ilistoricum  contained  an  attack  on  Thomas  Fidler 
which  brought  on  a  bitter  controversy  with  that  emi- 
nent writer.  He  wrote  The  History  of  St.  George  and 
of  the  Order  of  the  Garter  (2d  edit.  Lond.  1633,  4to):— 
Ecclesia  Restaurata :  the  History  of  the  English  Refor- 
mation (1674,  foL ;  new  edit,  by  Robertson,  Lond.  1849,  2 
vols.  8vo)  -.—Sermons  (London,  1659, 4to)  -.—Life  of  A  bp. 
Laud  (Lond.  1647,  fol. ;  several  editions) : — ^Erius  Re- 
divivus,  a  History  of  the  Presbyterians  (2d  edit.  London, 
1672,  fol.)  : — Theologia  Veterum,  on  the  Apostles'  Creed 
(Lond.  1673,  fol.) ;  with  many  controversial  tracts,  etc. 
His  life  is  prefixed  to  the  Ecclesia  Restawata  (edit,  of 
1849).  See  Hook,  Eccles.  Biog.  vi,  13  sq. ;  Allibone,Z>ic- 
tionary  of  Authors,  i,  838. 

Heylyn,  John,  D.D.,  an  eminent  English  divine  and 
prebendary  of  Westminster.  He  was  deeply  read  in  the 
Mystic  divines,  and  was  himself  called  "  the  Mystic  doc- 
tor." He  died  about  1760,  leaving  Theological  Lectures 
at  Westminster  Abbey  (Lond.  1749-61,  2  vols.  4to),  con- 
taining an  "  interpretation  of  the  New  Test.  -."Sermons 
(1770, 1 2mo)  -.—Discourses  (1793, 2  voLs.  8vo).  See  Bl&ck- 
■wood,  Magazine,  xxv,  33;  Aliibone,  Dictionary  of  Au- 
thors, i,  838. 

IV.— P 


Hey  wood,  Oliver,  an  English  Nonconformist  di- 
vine, was  born  at  Bolton,  1629,  and  admitted  at  Trinity, 
Cambridge,  1647.  He  became  rector  at  HaUfax  in  1652, 
and  was  deprived  at  the  Restoration.  After  mucli  suf- 
fering from  poverty,  he  died  in  1702.  His  writings  on 
practical  religion  were  quite  numerous,  and  may  be 
found  in  his  Whole  Works  note  fust  collected  (Idle,  1827, 
5  vols.  8vo).  See  also  Hunter,  Life  of  Hey  wood  (Lond. 
1844,  8vo). 

Hez'eki  (Heb.  ChizM',  ipm,  strong;  Sept.  'A^a- 
Kt),  one  of  the  "sons"  of  Elpaal,  a  chief  Benjamite  resi- 
dent at  Jerusalem  (1  Chron.  viii,  17).  B.C.  apparently 
cir.  598. 

Hezeki'ah  (Heb.  CMzUyah',  n^pm,  whom  Jeho- 
vah has  strengthened,  2  Kings  xviii,  1,  10,  14,  15,  16 ;  1 
Chron.  iii,  23;  Neh.  vii,  21;  Prov.  xxv,  1;  "Hizkiah," 
Neh.  X,  17 ;  Zeph.  i,  1 ;  also  in  the  prosthetic  form  Ye- 
chishiyah',  H^pTn%  Ezra  ii,  16;  Hos.  i,  1;  Micah  i,  1; 
elsewhere  in  the  prolonged  form  Chizkiya'hu,  >liT"ptn 
[in  2  Kings  xx,  10;  1  Chron.  iv,  41;  2  Chron.  xxviii, 
27;  xxix,  1,  20,  30,  31,  36;  xxx,  1,  18,  20,  22;  xxxi,  2, 
8,  9,  11.  13,  20;  xxxii,  2,  8,  9,  11, 12,  16,  17,  20,  22,  23, 
24,  25,  26,  27,  30,  32,  33;  xxxiii,  3;  Isa.  i,  1 ;  Jer.  xv, 
4,  it  is  both  prosthetic  and  prolonged,  Yechizkiya'hu, 
sirrsptn^]  ;  Sept.,  Josephus,  and  N.  Test,  'E^fictat,-),  the 
name  of  four  men.     See  also  Jehizkiaii. 

1.  The  thirteenth  king  (reckoning  Athaliah)  of  the 
separate  kingdom  of  Judah,  son  of  Ahaz  and  Abi  or  Abi- 
jah  (2  Kings  xviii,  2 ;  2  Chron.  xxix,  1),  born  B.C.  751- 
750  (2  Kings  xviii,  2),  and  his  father's  successor  on.  the 
throne  for  twenty-nine  years,  B.C.  726-697.  In  both 
the  above  texts  he  is  stated  to  have  been  twenty-five 
years  old  at  his  accession ;  but  some,  computing  (from  a 
comparison  with  2  Chron.  xxviii,  1)  that  Ahaz  died  at 
the  age  of  thirty-six,  make  Ilezekiali  only  twenty  years 
old  at  his  accession  (reading  3  for  113),  as  otherwise  he 
would  have  been  born  when  Ahaz  was  a  boy  eleven 
years  old.  This,  indeed,  is  not  impossible  (Hierou.  Ep. 
ad  Vitalem,  132,  quoted  by  Bochart,  Geogr.  Sacr.  p.  920; 
see  Keil  on  2  Kings  xviii,  1 ;  Knobel,  Jes.  p.  22,  etc.) ; 
but  others  suppose  that  A  haz  Avas  twenty-five  and  not 
twenty  years  old  at  his  accession  (Sept.,  Sjt.,  Arab.,  2 
Chron.  xxviii,  1),  reading  ilD  for  D  in  2  Kings  :s.v\,  2. 
Neither  of  these  suppositions,  however,  is  necessarj',  for 
Ahaz  was  fifty  years  old  at  his  death,  and  the  date  there 
given  of  the  accession  of  Ahaz  is  simply  that  of  his 
viceroyship  or  association  with  his  father.     See  Air^vz. 

The  history  of  Hezekiah's  reign  is  contained  in  2 
Kings  xviii,  20 ;  Isa.  xxxvi-xxxix,  and  2  Clu-on.  xxix- 
xxxii,  illustrated  by  contemporary  prophecies  of  Isaiah 
and  Micah.  He  is  represented  as  a  great  and  good  king 
(2  Kings  xviii,  5,  6),  who  set  himself,  immediately  on 
his  accession,  to  abolish  idolatrj',  and  restore  tlie  worship 
of  Jehovah,  which  had  been  neglected  during  the  care- 
less and  idolatrous  reign  of  his  father.  This  consecra- 
tion was  accompanied  by  a  revival  of  the  theocratic 
spirit,  so  strict  as  not  even  to  spare  "  the  high  places," 
which,  though  tolerated  by  many  well-intentioned  kings, 
had  naturally  been  profaned  by  the  worship  of  images 
and  Asherahs  (2  Kings  xviii,  4).  On  the  extreme  im- 
portance and  probable  consequences  of  this  measure,  see 
High  Place.  A  stiU  more  decisive  act  was  the  de- 
struction of  a  brazen  servient,  said  to  have  been  the  one 
used  by  Moses  in  the  miraculous  healing  of  the  Israelites 
(Numb,  xxi,  9),  which  had  been  removed  to  .Jerusalem, 
and  had  become,  "  down  to  those  days,"  an  object  of  ad- 
oration, partly  in  consequence  of  its  venerable  character 
as  a  relic,  and  partly,  perhaps,  from  some  dim  tendencies 
to  the  ophiolatry  common  in  ancient  times  (Ewald,  Gesch. 
iii,  622).  To  break  up  a  figure  so  curious  and  so  highly 
honored  showed  a  strong  mind  as  weU  as  a  clear-sighted 
zeal,  and  Hezekiah  briefly  justified  his  procediu-e  by  call- 
ing the  image  'iri'JnD,"a  brazen  thing,"  possibly  with 
a  contemptuous  play  on  the  word  CJn3, "a  serpent." 
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How  necessary  this  was  in  such  t'mes  may  be  inferred 
from  the  fact  that  "  the  brazen  serpent"  is,  or  was,  rever- 
enced in  the  Church  of  St.  Ambrose  at  Milan  (Prideaux, 
Connect,  i,  19,  Oxf.  ed.).  The  history  of  this  Keforma- 
tion,  of  which  2  Kings  xviii,  4  sq.  gives  only  a  concise 
summary,  is  copiously  related,  from  the  Levitical  point 
of  view,'in  2  Chron.  xxix  sq.  It  commenced  with  the 
cleansing  of  the  Temple  "  in  the  first  month"  of  Heze- 
kiah's  first  year,  i.  c.  in  the  month  Nisan  next  after  his 
accession,  and  was  followed  in  the  next  month  (because 
at  the  rcgiUar  season  neither  Levites  nor  Temple  were 
in  a  due  state  of  preparation)  by  a  great  Passover,  ex- 
tended to  fourteen  days,  to  which  not  only  all  Judah  was 
summoned,  but  also  the  "  remnant"  of  the  Ten  Tribes, 
some  of  whom  accepted  the  invitation.  Some  writers 
(as  Jahn,  Keil,  and  Caspari)  contend  that  this  passover 
must  have  been  subsequent  to  the  fall  of  Samaria,  alleg- 
ing that  the  mention  of  the  "  remnant"  (2  Cliron.  xxx, 
6)  is  unsuitable  to  an  earlier  period,  and  that,  while  the 
kingdom  of  Samaria  stiU  subsisted,  Hezekiah's  messen- 
gers would  not  have  been  suffered  to  pass  through  the 
land,  much  less  woidd  the  destruction  of  the  high  places 
in  Ephraim  and  jManasseh  have  been  permitted  (xxxi, 
1).  But  the  intention  of  the  chronicler  at  least  is  plain 
enough  :  the  connection  of  xxix,  17, "  the  first  month," 
mth  xxx,  2,  "the  second  month,"  admits  of  but  one  con- 
struction— that  both  are  meant  to  belong  to  one  and  the 
same  year,  the  first  of  the  reign.  Accordingly,  Thenius, 
in  the  Krif.  exeg.  Hdh.  2  Kings,  p.  379,  urges  this  as  an 
argument  against  the  historical  character  of  the  whole 
narrative  of  this  passover,  which,  he  thinks,  "  rendered 
antecedently  improbable  by  the  silence  of  the  Book  of 
Kings,  is  perhaps  completely  refuted  by  2  Kings  xxiii, 
22.  The  author  of  the  storj',  wishing  to  place  in  the 
strongest  light  Hezekiah's  zeal  for  religion,  represents 
him,  not  Josiah,  as  the  restorer  of  the  Passover  after  long 
desuetude,  and  this  in  the  very  beginning  of  his  reign, 
without,  perhaps,  caring  to  reflect  that  the  final  deporta- 
tion of  the  Ten  Tribes,  implied  in  xxx,  G,  had  not  then 
taken  place."  But  2  Kings  xxiii,  22,  taken  in  connec- 
tion, as  it  ought  to  be,  with  the  preceding  verse,  is  per- 
fectly compatible  with  the  account  in  the  Chronicles. 
It  says :  "  Surely  such  a  Passover" — one  kept  in  all  re- 
spects "  as  it  is  written  in  the  Book  of  the  Covenant" — 
"was  not  holden  from  the  time  of  the  Judges," etc. : 
whereas  Hezekiah's  Passover,  though  kept  with  even 
greater  joy  and  fervor  than  Josiah's,  was  held  neither  at 
the  appointed  season,  nor  in  strict  conformity  with  the 
law.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  suppose  that  by  "  the  rem- 
nant" the  chronicler  understood  those  who  were  left  by 
Shalmaneser.  Kather,  his  view  is,  that  the  people  of  the 
Ten  Tribes,  untaught  by  the  judgments  brought  upon 
them  by  former  reverses  and  partial  deportations  (un- 
der Tiglath-Pileser),  with  respect  to  which  they  might 
well  be  called  a  "remnant"  (comp.the  very  similar  terms 
in  which  even  Judah  is  spoken  of,  xxxix,  8, 9),  and  scorn- 
fully rejecting  the  last  call  to  repentance,  brought  upon 
themselves  their  final  judgment  and  complete  overthrow 
(Bertheau,  Kfif.  exec/.  Hdb.  2  Chron.  p.  395  sq.).  Those, 
however,  of  the  Ten  Tribes  who  had  taken  part  m  the 
solemnity  were  thereby  (such  is  evidently  the  chroni- 
cler's view  of  the  matter,  xxxi,  1)  inspired  with  a  zeal 
for  the  true  religion  which  enabled  them,  on  their  return 
home,  in  defiance  of  all  opposition  on  the  part  of  the 
scorners  or  of  Iloshea,  to  effect  a  destruction  of  the  high 
places  and  altars  in  Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  as  complete 
as  was  effected  in  Jerusalem  before,  and  ui  Judah  aft«r 
the  Passover. 

That  this  prudent  and  pious  king  was  not  deficient  in 
military  qualities  is  shown  by  his  successes  against  the 
Philistines,  seemingly  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign,  be- 
fore the  overthrow  of  Sennacherib  (2  Kings  xviii,  8),  and 
by  the  efficient  measures  taken  by  him  for  the  defence 
of  Jerusalem  against  the  AssjTians.  Hezekiah  also  as- 
siduously cidtivated  the  arts  of  peace,  and  by  wise  man- 
agement of  finance,  and  the  attention  which,  after  the 
example  of  David  and  Uzziah,  he  paid  to  agriculture 


and  the  increase  of  flocks  and  herds,  he  became  possess- 
ed, even  in  troubled  times,  of  an  ample  exchequer  and 
treasures  of  wealth  (2  Chron.  xxxii,  27-29;  2  Kings  xx, 
13;  Isa.  xxxix,  2).  Himself  a  sacred  poet,  and  proba- 
bly the  author  of  other  psalms  besides  that  in  Isa. 
xxxviii,  he  seems  to  have  collected  the  psalms  of  David 
and  Asaph  for  the  Temple  worship,  and  certainly  em- 
ployed competent  scribes  to  complete  the  collection  of 
Solomon's  Proverbs  (Prov.  xxv,  1).  He  appears  also  to 
have  taken  order  for  the  preservation  of  genealogical 
records  (Browne,  Review  ofLepsius  on  Eible  Chronolo(jy, 
in  Arnold's  Theological  Critic,  i,  59  sq.). 

By  a  rare  and  happy  providence,  this  most  pious  of 
kings  was  confirmed  in  his  faithfulness  and  seconded  in 
his  endeavors  by  the  powerfid  assistance  of  the  noblest 
and  most  eloquent  of  prophets.  The  influence  of  Isaiah 
was,  however,  not  gained  without  a  struggle  with  the 
"  scornfid"  remnant  of  the  former  royal  counselors  (Isa. 
xxviii,  14),  who  in  all  probability  recommended  to  the 
king  such  alliances  and  compromises  as  would  be  in  uni- 
son rather  with  the  dictates  of  political  expediency  than 
with  that  sole  unhesitating  trust  in  the  arm  of  Jehovah 
which  the  prophets  incidcated.  The  leading  man  of 
this  cabinet  was  Shebna,  who,  from  the  omission  of  his 
father's  name,  and  the  expression  in  Isa.  xxii,  16  (see 
Blunt,  Undes.  Coincidences),  was  probably  a  foreigner, 
perhaps  a  Syrian  (Hitzig).  At  the  instance  of  Isaiah, 
he  seisms  to  have  been  subsequently  degraded  from  the 
high  post  of  prefect  of  the  palace  (which  office  was  given 
to  Eliakim,  Isa.  xxii,  21),  to  the  inferior,  though  still 
honorable  station  of  state  secretary  ("iSb,  2  Kings  xviii, 
18) ;  the  further  pmiishment  of  exile  with  which  Isaiah 
had  threatened  him  (xxii,  18)  being  possibly  forgiven 
on  his  amendment,  of  which  we  have  some  traces  in 
Isa.  xxxvii,  sq.  (Ewald,  Gesch.  iii,  617). 

At  the  head  of  a  repentant  and  united  people,  Heze- 
kiah ventured  to  assume  the  aggressive  against  the 
Philistines,  and  in  a  series  of  victories  not  only  rewon 
the  cities  which  his  father  had  lost  (2  Chron.  xxviii, 
18),  but  even  dispossessed  them  of  their  own  cities  ex- 
cept Gaza  (2  Kings  xviii,  8)  and  Gath  (Josephus,  ^«;. 
ix,  13,3).  It  was  perhaps  to  the  purposes  of  this  war 
that  he  applied  the  money  which  would  otherwise  haxe 
been  used  to  pay  the  tribute  exacted  by  Shalmaneser, 
according  to  the  agreement  of  Ahaz  with  his  predeces- 
sor, Tiglath-Pileser.  When  the  king  of  AssjTia  applied 
for  this  impost,  Hezekiah  refused  it,  and  omitted  to  send 
even  the  usual  presents  (2  Kings  xviii,  7),  a  line  of 
conduct  to  which  he  does  not  appear  to  have  been  en- 
couraged by  any  exhortations  of  his  prophetic  guide. 

Instant  war  was  averted  by  the  heroic  and  long-con- 
tinued resistance  of  the  TjTrians  under  their  king  Elu- 
loeus  (Josephus,  vl  ?ii'.  ix,  14),  against  a  siege,  which  was 
abandoned  only  in  the  fifth  year  (Grote,  Greece,  iii,  359, 
4th  edit.),  when  it  was  found  to  be  impracticable.  This 
must  have  been  a  critical  and  intensely  anxious  period 
for  Jerusalem,  and  Hezekiah  used  every  available  means 
to  strengthen  his  position,  and  render  his  capital  im- 
pregnable (2  Kings  XX,  20 ;  2  Chron.  xxxii,  3-5,  30;  Isa. 
xxii,  8-11;  xxxiii,  18;  and  to  these  events  Ewald  also 
refers,  Psa.  xlviii,  13).  But  while  all  Judsea  trembled 
with  anticipation  of  AssjTian  invasion,  and  while  Sheb- 
na and  others  were  relying  "  in  the  shadow  of  Egj'pt," 
Isaiah's  brave  heart  did  not  fail,  and  he  even  denomiced 
the  wTath  of  God  against  the  proud  and  sinful  merchant- 
city  (Isa.  xxiii),  which  now  seemed  to  be  the  main  bul- 
wark of  Judwa  against  immediate  attack. 

At  what  time  it  was  that  Hezekiah  "rebelled  against 
the  king  of  Assj^ia,  and  served  him  not,"  we  do  not 
learn  from  the  direct  historj- :  in  the  brief  summarj',  2 
Kings  xviii,  7,  8  (for  such  it  clearly  is),  of  the  successes 
with  which  the  Lord  prospered  him,  that  particular 
statement  only  introduces  what  is  more  fully  detailed 
in  the  sequel  (xviii,  13 ;  xix,  37).  That  it  precedes  the 
notice  of  the  overthrow  of  Samaria  (ver.  9  sq.),  does  not 
warrant  the  inference  that  the  assertion  of  independence 
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belongs  to  the  earliest  years  of  Ilezekiah's  reipn  (see  Wi- 
ner, Rddl-  Worterb.  i,  497,  n.  2).  Ewald,  however,  thinks 
otherwise :  in  the  absence  of  direct  evidence,  making 
liistory,  as  his  manner  is,  out  of  his  own  peremptory  in- 
terpretation of  certain  passages  of  Isaiah  (eh.  i  and  xxii, 
1-14),  he  informs  us  that  Hezekiah,  holding  his  kingdom 
alisolved  by  the  death  of  Ahaz  from  the  obligations  con- 
tracted with  Tiglath-Pileser,  |)repared  himself  from  the 
first  to  resist  the  demands  of  Assyria,  and  put  Jerusalem 
in  a  state  of  defence.  (It  matters  not  to  Ewald  that  the 
measures  noted  in  2  Kings  xx,  20 ;  2  Chron.  xxxii,  3-5, 
30,  are  in  the  latter  jiassage  expressly  assigned  to  the 
tim  e  of  Sennacherilj's  advance  upon  Jerusalem.)  "  From 
Shalmaneser's  hosts  at  that  time  stationed  in  Phoenicia 
and  elsewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  Judah,  forces  were 
detached  which  laid  waste  the  land  in  all  directions :  an 
army  sent  against  them  from  Jerusalem,  seized  with  panic 
at  the  sight  of  the  unwonted  enemy,  took  to  flight,  and, 
Jerusalem  now  lying  helplessly  exposed,  a  peace  was 
concluded  in  all  haste  upon  the  stipulation  of  a  3'early 
tribute,  and  the  ignominious  deliverance  was  celebrated 
with  feastings  in  Jerusalem"  (Gesch.  des  V.  Israel,  iii,  330 
sq.) :  all  of  which  rests  upon  the  supposition  that  Ew- 
ald's  interpretation  of  Isa.  i,  22  is  the  only  possible  one : 
it  cannot  be  said  to  be  on  record  as  history. 

As  gathered  from  the  Scriptures  onli/,  the  course  of 
events  appears  to  have  been  as  follows :  Ahaz  had  placed 
his  kingdom  as  tributary  under  the  protection  of  Tig- 
lath-Pileser (2  Kings  xvi,  7).  It  would  seem  from  Isa. 
X,  27,  and  xxviii,  22,  that  in  the  time  of  Shahnaneser, 
to  which  the  latter  passage  certainly,  and  the  former 
probably,  belongs,  Judah  was  still  mider  the  yoke  of  this 
dependence.  The  fact  that  Sargon  (whether  or  not  the 
same  with  the  Shalmaneser  of  the  history),  in  his  expe- 
dition against  Egypt,  left  Judah  untouched  (Isa.  xx), 
implies  that  Judah  had  not  yet  asserted  its  indepen- 
dence. A  powerfid  party,  indeed,  was  scheming  lor  re- 
volt from  Assyria  and  a  league  with  Egypt ;  but  there 
appears  no  reason  to  believe  that  Hezekiah  all  along  fa- 
vored a  policy  which  Isaiah  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  to 
the  last,  strenuously  condemned.  It  was  not  till  after 
the  accession  of  Sennacherib  that  Hezekiah  refused  the 
tribute,  and  at  the  instigation  of  his  nobles  made  a 
league  with  Egj^pt  by  ambasadors  sent  to  Zoan  (Tanis) 
(Isa.  XXX,  xxxi ;  compare  xxxvi,  6-9).  (Some,  indeed 
[as  Ewald  and  Caspari],  place  Isa.  xxix-xxxii  before 
the  fall  of  Samaria,  to  which  time  ch.  xxviii  must  un- 
(piestionably  be  assigned.  Possibly  ch.  xxix  maj'  be- 
long to  the  same  time,  and  ver.  15  may  refer  to  plottings 
for  a  league  with  Egypt  already  carried  on  in  secret. 
Knobel,  A'^i  exer/.  Ildb.  p.  215,  223,  decides  too  peremp- 
torily that  such  imist  be  the  reference,  and  consequently 
that  ch.  xxix  falls  only  a  little  earlier  than  the  follow- 
ing chapters,  Avhere  the  league  is  openly  denounced,  viz. 
in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Sennacherib.) 

The  subsequent  history,  as  gathered  from  the  Scrip- 
tures, compared  with  the  notices  on  the  ancient  monu- 
ments, is  thought  to  be  as  foUo\vs.  Sargon  -was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Sennacherib,  whose  two  invasions 
occupy  the  greater  part  of  the  Scripture  records  con- 
cerning the  reign  of  Hezekiah.  The  first  of  these  took 
place  in  the  third  year  of  Sennacherib,  and  occupies  only 
three  verses  (2  Kings  xviii,  13-16),  though  the  route  of 
the  advancing  Assyrians  may  be  traced  in  Isa.  x,  5 ;  xi. 
The  rumor  of  the  invasion  redoubled  Hezekiah's  exer- 
tions, and  he  prepared  for  a  siege  by  providing  offensive 
antl  defensive  armor,  stopping  up  the  wells,  and  divert- 
ing the  watercourses,  conducting  the  water  of  Gihon 
into  the  city  by  a  subterranean  canal  (Ecclus.  xlviii,  17. 
For  a  similar  precaution  taken  by  the  Mohammedans, 
see  Will.  Tyr.  viii,  7,  Keil).  But 'the  main  hope  of  the 
political  faction  was  the  alliance  with  Egj'pt,  and  they 
seem  to  have  sought  it  by  presents  and  private  entreat- 
ies (Isa.  XXX,  6),  especially  with  a  view  to  obtaining 
chariots  and  cavalry  (Isa.  xxxi,  1-3),  which  was  the 
weakest  arm  of  the  Jewish  service,  as  we  see  from  the 
derision  which  it  excited  (2  Kings  xviii,  23).     Such 


overtures  kintUed  Isaiah's  indignation,  and  Shelma  may 
have  lost  his  high  office  for  recommending  them.  The 
prophet  clearly  saw  that  Egypt  was  too  weak  and  faith- 
less to  be  serviceable,  and  the  applications  to  Pharaoh 
(who  is  compared  by  Habshakch  to  one  of  the  weak 
reeds  of  his  own  river)  im,)lied  a  want  of  trust  in  the 
help  of  God.  But  Isaiah  diil  not  disai)prove  of  the  siion- 
taneously  proft'ered  assistance  of  the  tall  and  warlike 
Ethiopians  (Isa.  xviii,  2,  7,  ace.  to  Ewald's  transl.),  be- 
cause he  may  have  regarded  it  as  a  providential  aitl. 

The  account  given  of  this  first  invasion  in  the  cunei- 
form "Annals  of  Sennacherib"  is  that  he  attacked  Heze- 
kiah because  the  Ekronites  had  sent  their  king  Padiya 
(or  "  Haddiya,"  ace.  to  Col.  Rawlinson)  as  a  prisoner  to 
Jerusalem  (comp.  2  Kings  xviii,  8) ;  that  he  took  forty- 
six  cities  ("  all  the  fenced  cities"  in  2  Kings  xviii,  13  is 
apparently  a  general  expression;  compare  xix,  8)  and 
200,000  prisoners;  that  he  besieged  Jerusalem  with 
mounds  (comp.  2  Kings  xix,  32) ;  and  although  Heze- 
kiah promised  to  pay  800  talents  of  silver  (of  which  per- 
haps only  300  were  ever  paid)  and  30  of  gold  (2  Kings 
xviii,  14;  but  see  Layard,  Ntn.  and  Bab.  p.  148),  yet, 
not  content  with  this,  he  mulcted  him  of  a  part  of  his 
dominions,  and  gave  them  to  the  kings  of  Ekron,  Ash- 
dod,  and  Gaza  (Rawlinson,  Herod,  i,  475  sq.).  So  im- 
portant was  this  ex[)edition  that  Demetrius,  the  Jewish 
historian,  even  attributes  to  Sennacherib  the  Great 
Captivity  (Clem.  Alexand.  Strom.  \).  147,  ed.  Sylb.).  In 
almost  every  particular  this  account  agrees  with  the 
notice  in  Scripture,  and  we  may  see  a  reason  for  so  great 
a  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  Hezekiah  in  the  glimpse  which 
Isaiah  gives  us  of  his  capital  city  driven  by  desperation 
into  licentious  and  impious  mirth  (xxii,  12-14).  This 
campaign  must  at  least  have  had  the  one  good  result  of 
proving  the  worthlessness  of  the  Egyptian  alliance ;  for 
at  a  place  called  Altagu  (the  Eltekon  of  Josh,  xv,  59  ?) 
Sennacherib  inflicted  an  overwhelming  defeat  on  the 
combined  forces  of  Egypt  and  Ethiojiia,  which  had  come 
to  the  assistance  o*"  Ekron.  But  Isaiah  regarded  the 
purchased  treaty  as  a  cowardly  defection,  and  the  sight 
of  his  fellow-citizens  gazing  peacefully  from  the  house- 
tops on  the  bright  array  of  the  car-borne  and  quivered 
Assyrians  filled  him  with  indignation  and  despair  (Isa. 
xxii,  1-7,  if  the  latest  explanations  of  this  chapter  be 
correct). 

Hezekiah's  bribe  (or  fine)  brought  a  temporary  re- 
lease, for  the  Assyrians  marched  into  Egypt,  where,  if 
Herodotus  (ii,  141)  and  Josephus  (^Ant.  x,  1-3)  are  to  be 
trusted,  they  advanced  without  resistance  to  Pelusium, 
owing  to  the  hatred  of  the  warrior-caste  against  Sethos, 
the  king-priest  of  Pthah,  who  had,  in  his  priestly  predi- 
lections, interfered  with  their  prerogatives.  In  spite  of 
this  advantage,  Sennacherib  was  forced  to  raise  the 
siege  of  Pelusium,  by  the  advance  of  Tirhakah  or  Tara- 
kos,  the  ally  of  Sethos  and  Hezekiah,  who  afterwards 
united  the  crowns  of  Egjqit  and  Ethiopia.  This  mag- 
nificent Ethiopian  hero,  who  had  extended  his  conquests 
to  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  (Strabo,  xv,  472),  was  indeed 
a  formidable  antagonist.  His  deeds  are  recorded  in  a 
temple  at  ]Medinet-Abu,  but  the  jealousy  of  the  Jlem- 
phites  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  Egypt,  i,  141)  concealed  his  as- 
sistance, and  attributed  the  deliverance  of  Sethos  to  the 
miraciUous  interposition  of  an  army  of  mice  (Herod,  ii, 
141).  This  storj'  may  have  had  its  source,  howe\er, 
not  in  jealousy,  but  in  the  use  of  a  mouse  as  the  emblem 
of  destruction  (HorapoU.  Ilierogl.  i,  50 ;  Rawlinson,  Ife- 
rod.  ad  loc),  and  of  some  sort  of  disease  or  plague  (?  1 
Sam.  vi,  18;  Jahn,  Arch.  Bibl.  §  185).  The  legend 
doubtless  gained  ground  from  the  extraordinary  circum- 
stance which  ruined  the  army  of  Sennacherib. 

Returning  from  his  futile  expedition  (aTrpacroc  avt- 
Xf^prirre,  Josephus,  Ant.  x,  1,  4),  Sennacherib  "dealt 
treacherously"  with  Hezekiah  (Isa.  xxxiii,  1)  by  attack- 
ing the  stronghold  of  Lachish.  This  was  the  commence- 
ment of  that  second  invasion,  respecting  which  we  have 
such  full  details  in  2  Kings  xviii,  17  sq. ;  2  Chron.  xxxii, 
9  sq. ;  Isa.  xxxvi.     That  there  were  two  invasions  (con- 
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trary  to  the  opinion  of  Layard,  Bosanquet,Yance  Smith, 
etc.)  is  clearly  proved  by  the  details  of  the  first  given 
in  the  Assyrian  annals  (see  Rawlinson,  Herod,  i,  477). 
Although  the  annals  of  Sennacherib  on  the  great  cylin- 
der in  the  British  Museum  reach  to  the  end  of  his  eifjhth 
year,  and  this  second  invasion  belongs  to  his  fifth  year, 
yet  no  allusion  to  it  has  been  found.  So  shameful  a 
disaster  was  natiu-ally  concealed  by  national  vanity. 
From  Lachish  he  sent  agamst  Jerusalem  an  army  mider 
two  officers  and  his  cup-bearer,  the  orator  Rabshakeh, 
with  a  blasphemous  and  insidting  summons  to  siu-ren- 
der,  deriding  Hezeldah's  hopes  of  Egyptian  succor,  and 
apparently  endeavoring  to  inspire  the  people  with  dis- 
trust of  his  religious  innovations  (2  Kings  xviii,  22,  25, 
30).  The  reiteration  and  peculiarity  of  the  latter  argu- 
ment, together  with  Eabshakeh's  fluent  mastery  of  He- 
brew (wliich  he  used  to  tempt  the  people  from  their 
allegiance  by  a  glowing  promise,  ver.  31, 32),  give  comi- 
tenance  to  the  supposition  that  he  was  an  apostate  Jew. 
Hezekiah's  ministers  were  thrown  into  anguish  and  dis- 
may; but  the  undaunted  Isaiah  hurled  back  threaten- 
ing for  tloreatening  with  unrivalled  eloquence  and  force. 
He  even  prophesied  that  the  fires  of  Tophet  were  al- 
ready burning  in  expectancy  of  the  Assyrian  corpses 
wliich  were  destined  to  feed  their  flame.  Meanwhile 
Sennacherib,  having  taken  Lachish  (an  event  possibly 
depicted  on  a  series  of  slabs  at  Mosul,  Layard,  Nin.  and 
Bab.  p.  148-152),  was  besieging  Libnah,  when,  alarmed 
by  a  "  rumor"  of  Tirhakah's  advance  (to  avenge  the  de- 
feat at  Altagu?),  he  was  forced  to  relmquish  once  more 
his  immediate  designs,  and  content  himself  with  a  defi- 
ant letter  to  Hezekiah.  Whether  on  the  occasion  he 
encountered  and  defeated  the  Ethiopians  (as  Prideaux 
precariously  infers  from  Isa.  xx.  Connect,  i,  26),  or  not, 
we  cannot  tell.  The  next  event  of  the  campaign  about 
which  we  are  informed  is  that  the  Jewish  king,  with 
simple  piety,  prayed  to  God  with  Sennacherib's  letter 
outspread  before  him  (comp.  1  IMacc.  iii,  48),  and  received 
a  promise  of  immediate  deliverance.  Accordingly  "  that 
night  the  angel  of  the  Lord  went  out  and  smote  in  the 
camp  of  the  Assyrians  185,000  men." 

There  is  no  doubt  that  some  secondary  cause  was 
employed  in  the  accomplishment  of  this  event.  We  are 
certainly  "  not  to  suppose,"  as  Dr.  Johnson  observed, 
"  that  the  angel  went  about  with  a  sword  in  his  hand 
stabbing  them  one  bj'  one,  but  that  some  powerful  natu- 
ral agent  was  employed."  The  Babylonish  Talmud  and 
some  of  the  Targums  attribute  it  to  storms  of  lightning 
(Vitringa,  Vogel,  etc.) ;  Prideaux,  Heine  {De  causa 
iStruff.  Assyr.  Berl.  1761),  Harmer,  and  Faber  to  the  si- 
moom ;  R.  Jose  (in  Seder  Olum  Rabba),  Marsham,  Ush- 
er, Preiss  (Z)e  causa  clad.  A  ssyr.  Gottingen,  1776),  to  a 
nocturnal  attack  by  Tirhakah ;  Paitlus  to  a  poisoning 
of  the  waters ;  and,  finally,  Josephus  (.4  nt.  x,  1,  4  and  5), 
followed  by  an  immense  majority  of  ancient  and  modern 
commentators  (including  Michaelis,  DiJderlein,  Dathe, 
Heusler,  Bauer,  Ditmar,  Gesenius,  Maurer,  Knobel,  etc., 
and  even  Keil),  to  the  pestilence  (compare  2  Sam.  xxiv, 
15, 16).  This  woitld  be  a  cause  not  only  adequate  (Jus- 
tin, xix,  11;  Diodor.  xix,  4"A;  see  the  other  instances 
quoted  by  RosenmiiUer,  Keil,  Jalm,  etc.),  but  most  prob- 
able in  itself,  from  the  crowded  and  terrified  state  of  the 
camp.  There  is,  therefore,  no  necessity  to  adopt  the  in- 
genious conjectiu-es  by  which  Doderlein,  Koppe,  and 
Wessler  endeavor  to  get  rid  of  the  large  number  185,000. 
It  is  not  said  where  the  event  occurred:  the  prophe- 
cies concerning  it,  Isa.  x-xxxvii,  seem  to  denote  the 
neighborhood  of  Jerusalem,  as  would  Psa.  Ixxvi,  if  it 
was  written  at  that  time.  On  the  other  hand,  the  nar- 
rative would  probably  have  been  fidler  had  the  over- 
throw, with  its  attendant  opportunities  of  beholding  the 
bodies  of  their  dreaded  enemies  and  of  gathering  great 
spoil,  befallen  near  Jerusalem,  or  even  within  the  imme- 
cUate  limits  of  Judah.  That  version  of  the  story  which 
reached  Herodotus  (ii,  140) — for  few  after  Josephus  wiU 
hold  with  E;vald  (GescJi.  iii,  336)  that  the  story  is  not 
substantially  tlie  same — indicates  the  frontier  of  Egj'pt, 


near  Pelusium,  as  the  scene  of  the  disaster.  The  Assyr- 
ian  army  would  probably  break  up  from  Libnah  on  the 
tidings  of  Tirhakah's  approach,  and  advaiice  to  meet 
him.  In  ascribing  it  to  a  vast  swarm  of  field-mice, 
which,  devom-ing  the  quivers  and  bow-strings  of  the 
Egj'ptians,  compelled  them  to  flee  in  the  morning,  He- 
rodotus may  have  misinterpreted  the  symbolical  lan- 
guage of  the  Egj'ptians,  in  which  the  mouse  denotes  an- 
nihilation {cKpaviaiioQ,  Horapoll.  i,  50) :  though,  as  Kno- 
bel (u.  s.  p.  280)  has  shown  by  apposite  instances,  an 
army  of  mice  is  capable  of  committing  such  ravages,  and 
also  of  leaving  pestilence  behind  it.  That  the  destruc- 
tion was  effected  in  the  course  of  one  night  is  clearly 
expressed  in  2  Kings  xix,  35,  where  "  that  night"  is 
plainly  that  which  followed  after  the  delivery  of  Isaiah's 
prophecy,  and  is  evidently  implied  alike  in  Isa.  xxxvi, 
36  ("when  men  arose  early  in  the  morning"),  and  in 
the  story  of  Herodotus. 

After  this  reverse  Sennacherib  fled  precipitately  to 
Nineveh,  where  he  revenged  himself  on  as  many  Jews 
as  were  in  his  power  (Tob.  i,  18),  and,  after  many  years 
(not  fifty-five  days,  as  Tobit  says,  i,  21),  was  murdered 
by  two  of  his  sons  as  he  drank  hiinself  drunk  in  the 
house  of  Nisroch  (Assarac  ?)  his  god.  He  certainly  lived 
till  B.C.  695,  for  his  22d  year  is  mentioned  on  a  clay 
tablet  (Rawlinson,  I.  c.) ;  he  must  therefore  have  sur- 
vived Hezekiah  by  at  least  one  year.  It  is  probable 
that  several  of  the  Psalms  (e.  g.  xlvi-xlviii,  Ixxvi) 
allude  to  his  discomfiture. 

"  In  those  daj's  was  Hezekiah  sick  unto  death."  So 
beguis,  in  all  the  accounts,  and  immediately  after  the 
discomfiture  of  Sennacherib,  the  narrative  of  Hezekiah's 
sicluiess  and  miracidous  recovery  (2  Kings  xx,  1 ;  2 
Chron.  xxxii,  24;  Isa.  xxxviii,  1).  The  time  is  defined, 
by  the  promise  of  fifteen  years  to  be  added  to  the  hfe  of 
Hezekiah,  to  the  fourteenth  year  complete,  or  fifteenth 
current,  of  his  reign  of  twenty-nine  years.  But  it  is 
stated  to  have  been  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  Hezekiah 
that  Sennacherib  took  the  fenced  cities  of  Judah,  and 
thereafter  threatened  Jerusalem  and  came  to  his  over- 
throw. The  two  notes  of  time,  the  express  and  the  im- 
plied, fully  accord,  and  place  beyond  question,  at  least,  the 
view  of  the  writer  or  last  redactor  in  2  Kings  xviii,  xix ; 
Isa.  xxxvi,  xxxvii,  that  the  Assyrian  invasion  began 
before  Hezekiah's  illness,  and  lies  in  the  middle  of  his 
reign.  In  the  received  chronology,  as  the  first  year  of 
Hezekiah  precedes  the  fourth  of  Jehoiakim  =  first  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  (i.  e.  B.C.  604  iji  the  Canon,  B.C.  606 
in  the  Hebrew  reckoning)  by  29,  55, 2, 31,  3  =  120  years, 
the  epoch  of  the  reign  is  B.C.  724  or  726,  and  its  14th 
year  B.C.  711  or  713.  But  it  is  contended  that  so  early 
a  year  is  irreconcilable  with  definite  and  unquestionable 
data  of  contemporary  historj',  Egj^ptian,  AssjTian,  and 
Babylonian.  From  these  it  has  been  inferred  that  dur- 
ing the  siege  of  Samaria  Shalmaneser  died,  and  ^^'as  suc- 
ceeded by  Sargon,  who,  jealous  of  Egyptian  influence  in 
Jud£ea,  sent  an  army  under  a  Tartan  or  general  (Isa.  xx, 
1),  which  penetrated  Egypt  (Nah.  iii,  8-10)  and  destroy- 
ed No- Anion ;  although  it  is  clear  from  Hezekiah's  re- 
bellion (2  Kings  xviii,  7)  that  it  can  have  produced  but 
little  permanent  impression.  Sargon.  in  the  tenth  year 
of  his  reign  (which  is  regarded  as  parallel  with  the  four- 
teenth year  of  the  reign  of  Hezekiah),  made  an  expedi- 
tion to  Palestine ;  but  his  annals  make  no  mention  of 
any  conquests  from  Hezekiah  on  this  occasion,  and  he 
seems  to  have  occupied  himself  in  the  siege  of  Ashdod 
(Isa.  XX,  1),  and  in  the  inspection  of  mines  (Rosenmiil- 
ler,  Bibl.  Geogr.  ix).  This  is  therefore  thought  to  be 
the  expedition  referred  to  in  2  Kings  xviii,  13;  Isa. 
xxxvi,  1 ;  an  expedition  which  is  merely  alluded  to,  as 
it  led  to  no  result.  But  if  the  Scripture  narrative  is  to 
be  reconciled  with  the  records  of  AssjTian  history,  it 
has  been  thought  necessary  to  make  a  transposition  in 
the  text  of  Isaiah  (and  therefore  of  the  book  of  Kings). 
That  some  such  expedient  must  be  resorted  to,  if  the 
Assyrian  history  is  trustworthy,  is  maintained  by  Dr. 
Hincks  in  a  paper  On  the  rectification  of  Chronology^ 
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vkich  the  newhj-dhcovered  Apis-steles  render  necessary 
(in  Jour,  of  Sac.  Lit.  Oct,  1858).  '•  The  text,"  he  says, 
"  as  it  originally  stood,  was  probably  to  this  effect  (2 
Kings  xviii,  13) :  Now  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  king 
Hc'zt'kiali  t/ie  king  of  Assyria  came  ujy  [alluding  to  the 
attack  mentioned  in  Sargon's  "Annals"],  xx,  1-19.  In 
those  days  was  king  Hezekiah  sick  unto  death,  etc., 
xviii,  13.  And  Sennacherib,  king  of  Assyria,  came  up 
against  all  the  fenced  cities  of  Judah,  and  took  them, 
etc.,  xviii,  13 ;  xix,  37."  It  has  been  conjectured  that 
some  later  transcriber,  unaware  of  the  earlier  and  unim- 
portant invasion,  confused  the  allusion  to  Sargon  in  2 
Kings  xviii,  13  with  the  detailed  story  of  Sennacherib's 
attack  (2  Kings  xviii,  14  to  xix,  37),  and,  considering 
that  the  account  of  Hezekiah's  illness  broke  the  continu- 
ity of  the  narrative,  removed  it  to  the  end.  •  According 
to  this  scheme,  Hezekiah's  dangerous  ilhiess  (2  Kings 
XX ;  Isa.  xxxviii ;  2  Chron.  xxxii,  24)  nearly  synchro- 
nized with  Sargon's  futile  invasion,  in  the  fourteenth 
year  of  Hezekiah's  reign,  eleven  years  before  Sennache- 
rib's invasion.  That  it  must  have  j)receded  the  attack 
of  Sennacherib  has  also  been  inferred  from  the  promise 
in  2  Kings  xx,  6,  as  well  as  from  modern  discoveries 
(Layard,  Aln.  and  Bab.  i,  145) ;  and  such  is  the  view 
adopted  by  the  Rabbis  (Seder  01am,  cap.  xxiii).  Usher, 
and  by  most  commentators,  except  Vitringa  and  Gese- 
nius  (Keil,  ad  loc. ;  Prideaux,  i,  22).  It  should  be  ob- 
served, however,  that  the  difficulties  experienced  in  .rec- 
onciling the  scriptural  date  with  that  of  the  Assyrian 
monuments  rests  on  the  sj-nchronism  of  the  fall  of  Sa- 
maria with  the  1st  or  2d  year  of  Sargon  (q.  v.).  Col. 
Rawlinson  has  lately  given  reasons  himself  (Lond.  Athe- 
nmim,  No.  1869,  Aug.  22,  1863,  p.  246)  for  doubting  this 
date ;  and  it  is  probable  that  further  researches  and  com- 
putations may  fully  vindicate  the  accuracy  of  the  Bib- 
lical numbers. 

Tirhakah  is  mentioned  (2  Kings  xix,  9)  as  an  oppo- 
nent of  Sennacherib  shortly  before  the  miraculous  de- 
struction of  his  army  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  Heze- 
kiah, corresponding  to  B.C.  713.  It  has  lately  been 
proved  from  the  Apis  tablets  that  the  first  year  of  Tir- 
hakah's  reign  over  Egypt  was  the  vague  j'ear  current 
in  B.C.  089  (Dr.  Hincks,  in  the  Joia:  Sac.  Lit.  October, 
1858,  p.  130).  There  is,  therefore,  a  prima  facie  dis- 
crepancy of  several  years.  Bunsen  {Bibelwerk,  i,  p. 
ccevi)  unhesitatuigly  reduces  the  reign  of  Manasseh 
from  fifty-five  to  forty-five  years.  Lepsius  {Koniysbuch, 
J).  104)  more  criticallj^  takes  the  thirty-five  years  of  the 
Sept.  as  the  true  diuration.  Were  an  alteration  demand- 
ed, it  would  seem  best  to  make  Manasseh's  computation 
of  his  reign  commence  with  his  father's  illness  in  pref- 
erence to  taking  the  conjectural  number  forty-five,  or 
the  very  short  one  thirty-five.  The  evidence  of  the 
chronology  of  the  Assv-rian  and  Babylonian  kings  is, 
however,  we  think,  conclusive  in  favor  of  the  sum  of 
fifty-five.  In  the  Bible  we  are  told  that  Shalmaneser 
laid  siege  to  Samaria  in  the  fourth  year  of  Hezekiah, 
and  that  it  was  taken  in  the  sixth  year  of  that  king  (2 
Kings  xviii,  9,  10).  The  AssjTian  inscriptions  indicate 
the  taking  of  the  city  by  Sargon  in  his  first  or  second 
year,  whence  we  must  suppose  either  that  he  completed 
the  enterprise  of  Shalmaneser,  to  whom  the  capture  is 
not  expressly  ascribed  in  the  Scriptures,  or  that  he  took 
the  credit  of  an  event  -ivhich  happened  just  before  his 
accession.  The  first  year  of  Sargon  is  shown  by  the  in- 
scriptions to  have  been  exactly  or  nearly  equal  to  the 
first  of  ^Merodach-Baladan,  i.  e.  IMardocempadus :  there- 
fore it  was  current  B.C.  721  or  720,  and  the  second  year, 
720  or  719.  This  would  place  Hezekiah's  accession  B.C. 
726,  725,  or  724,  the  first  of  them  being  the  very  date 
the  Hebrew  numbers  give.  Again,  iMerodach-Baladan 
sent  messengers  to  Hezekiah  immediately  after  his  sick- 
ness, and  therefore  in  about  his  fifteenth  year,  B.C.  712. 
'.ccording  to  Ptolemy's  Canon,  IMardocempadus  reigned 
21-710,  and,  according  to   Berosus,  seized  the  regal 

wer  for  six  months  before  Elibus.  the  Belibus  of  the 
Canon,  and  therefore  in  about  703,  this  being,  no  doubt, 


a  second  reign.  See  IMERonAcii-BALADAx.  Here  the 
preponderance  of  evidence  is  in  favor  of  tlie  earlier  dates 
of  Hezekiah.  Thus  far  the  chronological  data  of  Egypt 
and  Assyria  appear  to  clash  in  a  manner  tliat  seems  at 
first  sight  to  present  a  hopeless  knot,  but  not  on  this  ac- 
count tw  be  rashly  cut.  An  examination  of  the  facts  of 
the  historj'  has  afforded  Dr.  Hincks  {Jour,  of  Sac.  Lit- 
erature, Oct.  1858)  what  he  believes  to  be  the  true  ex- 
planation. Tirhakah,  he  observes,  is  not  exi)]icitly 
termed  Pharaoh  or  king  of  Egypt  in  the  Bible,  but 
king  of  Cush  or  Ethiopia,  from  which  it  might  be  in- 
ferred that  at  the  time  of  Sennacherib's  disastrous  inva- 
sion he  had  not  assumed  the  crown  of  Egypt.  The 
Assyrian  inscriptions  of  Sennacherib  mention  kings  of 
Egypt,  and  a  contemporary  king  of  Ethiopia  in  alliance 
with  them.  The  history  of  Egypt  at  the  time,  obtain- 
ed by  a  comparison  of  the  evidence  of  Herodotus  and 
others  with  that  of  Manetho's  lists,  would  lead  to  the 
same  or  a  similar  conclusion,  which  appears  to  be  re- 
markably confirmed  by  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah.  He 
holds,  therefore,  as  most  probable,  that,  at  the  time  of 
Sennacherib's  disastrous  expedition,  Tirhakah  Avas  king 
of  Ethiopia  in  alliance  with  the  king  or  kings  of  Egj'pt. 
In  fact,  in  order  to  reconcile  the  discrepancy  between 
the  date  of  the  fourteenth  year  of  Hezekiah  in  B.C.  713, 
and  its  contemporaneousness  with  the  reign  of  Tirha- 
kah, who  did  not  ascend  the  Egyptian  throne  till  B.C. 
689,  we  have  only  to  suppose  that  the  latter  king  was 
the  ruler  of  Ethiopia  some  years  before  his  accession 
over  Egypt  itself.     See  Tirhakah. 

In  this,  way,  however,  we  again  fall  into  the  other 
difficulty  as  to  the  coincidence  of  this  date  with  that  of 
Sennacherib's  invasion.  It  is  true,  as  above  seen,  that 
the  warlike  operations  of  Sennacherib  recorded  in  the 
Bible  have  been  conjectured  (Rawlinson,  Herodotus,  i, 
383)  to  be  those  of  two  expeditions.  See  Sennacherib. 
The  fine  paid  by  Hezekiah  is  recorded  in  the  inscrip- 
tions as  a  result  of  an  expedition  of  Sennacherib's  third 
year,  which,  by  a  comparison  of  Ptolemy's  Canon  with 
Berosus,  must  be  dated  B.C.  700,  and  this  would  fall  so 
near  the  close  of  the  reign  of  the  king  of  Judah  (B.C. 
697)  that  the  supposed  second  expedition,  of  which 
there  Avould  naturally  be  no  record  in  the  AssjTian  an- 
nals on  account  of  its  calamitous  end,  could  not  be  placed 
much  later.  The  Biblical  account  would,  however,  be 
most  reasonably  explained  by  the  supposition  that  the 
two  expeditions  were  but  two  campaigns  of  the  same 
war,  a  war  but  temporarily  interrupted  by  Hezekiah's 
submission.  Now  as  even  the  former  (if  there  were 
two)  of  these  expeditions  of  Sennacherib  fell  in  B.C. 
700,  it  would  be  thirteen  years  later  than  the  synchro- 
nism of  Tirhakah  and  Hezekiah  as  above  arrived  at. 
It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  there  is  some  miscalcula- 
tion in  these  dates  from  the  Egyptian  and  Assj-rian 
monuments,  as  indeed  seems  to  be  betrayed  by  the  dis- 
crepancy between  Sennacherib's  invasion  (B.C.  700)  and 
Tirhakah 's  reign  (not  eariier  than  B.C.  689),  as  thereby 
determined,  whereas  the  above  Biblical  passage  makes 
them  contemporaneous.  Dr.  Hincks  {ut  sup.),  however, 
proposes  to  solve  this  difficulty  also  by  the  uncritical 
supposition  that  the  name  of  Sennacherib  has  been  in- 
serted in  the  Biblical  account  of  the  first  Assyrian  inva- 
sion of  Judah  (2  Kings  xviii,  13 ;  Isa.  xxvi,  1 ;  2  Chron. 
xxxii)  by  some  copyist,  who  confounded  this  witli  the 
later  invasion  by  that  monarch,  whereas  the  Assj-rian 
king  referred  to  was  Sargon  (Isa.  xx,  1),  his  predecessor, 
A  less  violent  h}-]iothesis  for  the  same  purjjose  of  recon- 
cilement, and  one  in  accordance  with  the  custom  of 
these  Oriental  kings,  e.  g.  in  the  case  of  Nebuchadnez- 
zar, is  that  Sargon  sent  Sennacherib  as  viceroy  to  exe- 
cute this  campaign  in  Palestine,  and  that  the  annals  of 
the  reign  of  the  latter  refer  to  different  and  later  expe- 
ditions when  actually  king.     See  Chronology. 

Some  writers  have  thought  to  find  a  note  of  time  in 
2  Kings  xix,  29 ;  Isa.  xxxvii,  30,  '•  Ye  shall  eat  this  year 
such  as  groweth  of  itself,"  etc.,  assuming  that  the  pas- 
sage is  only  to  be  explained  as  implying  the  interven- 
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tion  of  a  sabbath-year,  or  even  of  a  sabbath-year  fol- 
lowed by  a  year  of  jubilee.  All  that  can  be  said  is  that 
the  passage  may  be  interpreted  in  that  sense;  and  it 
does  happen  that  according  to  that  view  of  the  order  of 
sabbatic  and  jubiliean  years  which  is  the  best  attested,  a 
sabbath-year  would  begin  in  the  autumn  of  B.C.  713 
( Browne,  Ordo  Scedorum,  sec.  272-280),  i.  e.  on  the  per- 
haps precarious  assumption  that  the  cycle  persisted  with- 
out interruption.  At  most,  however,  this  no  more  fixes 
the  fourteenth  of  Hezekiah  to  the  j-ear  B.C.  713,  than  it 
does  to  70(5,  or  G90,  or  any  other  year  of  the  series.  But, 
in  fact,  it  is  not  necessary  to  assume  any  reference  to  a 
sabbath-year.  Suppose  the  words  to  have  been  spoken 
in  the  autumn,  then,  the  produce  of  the  previous  harvest 
(April,  JMay)  having  been  destroyed  or  carried  off  by 
the  invaders,  there  remained  only  that  which  sprang 
naturally  from  the  dropped  or  trodden-out  seed  (H'^SO), 
and  as  the  enemy's  presence  in  the  land  hindered  the  au- 
tumnal tillage,  there  coidd  be  no  regular  harvest  in  the 
following  spring  (only  the  i;3^l7^>  avTojxaTci).  Hence 
there  is  no  need  to  infer  with  Thenius,  ad  loc.  that  the 
enemy  must  have  been  in  the  land  at  least  eighteen 
months,  or,  with  Ewald,  that  Isaiah,  speaking  in  the  au- 
tunni,  anticipated  that  the  invasion  would  last  through 
the  following  year  {^Die  Propheten  des  A.B.  i,  301,  and 
similarly  Knobel,  ii.  s.  p.  278). 

There  seems  to  be  no  ground  whatever  for  the  vagne 
conjecture  so  confidently  advanced  (Jahn,  Ileb?:  Common. 
§  xli),  that  the  king's  illness  was  the  same  plague  which 
had  destroyed  the  Assyrian  armj%  The  word  ''^n'J  is 
not  elsewhere  applied  to  the  plague,  but  to  carbuncles 
and  iutiammatory  idcers  (Exod.  ix,  9;  Job  ii,  1,  etc.). 
Hezekiah,  whose  kingdom  was  stOl  in  a  dangerous  state 
from  the  fear  lest  the  Assyrians  might  return,  who  had 
at  that  time  no  heir  (for  jManasseli  was  not  bom  till 
long  afterwards,  2  Kings  xxi,  1),  and  who  regarded  death 
as  the  end  of  existence  (Isa.  xxxviii),  -'turned  his  face 
to  the  wall  and  wept  sore"  at  tlie  threatened  approach 
of  dissolution.  God  liad  compassion  ou  his  anguish,  and 
heard  his  prayer.  Isaiah  had  hai-illy  left  the  palace 
when  he  was  ordered  to  promise  the  king  immediate  re- 
covery, and  a  fresh  lease  of  life,  ratifying  the  promise  by 
a  sign,  and  curing  the  boil  by  a  plaster  of  figs,  which 
were  often  used  medicinally  in  similar  cases  (Gesenius, 
Thes.  i,  311 ;  Celsius,  llierohot.  ii,  377;  Bartholinus,  De 
Morbis  Biblicis,  x,  47).  What  was  the  exact  nature  of 
the  disease  we  cannot  say;  according  to  Meade,  it  was 
fever  terminating  in  abscess.  On  this  remarkable  pas- 
sage we  must  here  be  content  to  refer  the  reader  to  Carp- 
zov,  A  pp.  Crit.  p.  351  sq. ;  Rawlinson,  Herod,  ii,  832  sq. ; 
the  elaborate  notes  of  Keil  on  2  Kings  xx ;  Kosenmiiller 
and  Gesenius  on  Isa.  xxxviii,  and  especially  Ewald,  Ge- 
scMckte  iii,  638. 

The  sign  given  to  Hezekiah  in  the  going  back  of  the 
shadow  on  the  "  sun-dial  of  Ahaz"  can  only  be  inter- 
preted as  a  miracle.  The  explanation  proposed  by  J. 
von  Gumpach  (.-1//.  Test.  Sfudien,  p.  181  sq.)  is  as  incom- 
patible Avith  the  terms  of  the  narrative  (Isa.  xxxviii,  8, 
especially  the  fuller  one,  2  Kings  xx,8-ll)  as  it  is  in- 
sulting to  the  character  of  the  prophet,  who  is  repre- 
sented to  have  managed  the  seeming  return  of  the  shad- 
ow by  the  trick  of  secretly  turning  the  movable  dial 
from  its  proper  position  to  its  opposite !  Thenius  {ii.  s. 
p.  403  sq.)  would  natiu-alize  the  miracle  so  as  to  obtain 
from  it  a  note  of  time.  The  phenomenon  was  due,  he 
thinks,  to  a  solar  eclipse,  very  small,  viz.  the  one  of  26th 
September,  B.C.  713.  Here,  also,  the  prophet  is  taxed 
with  a  deception,  to  be  justified  by  his  wish  to  inspire 
the  despairing  king  with  the  confidence  essential  to  his 
recovery.  The  prophet  employed  for  this  purpose  his 
astronomical  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  the  eclipse  was 
about  to  take  place,  and  of  the  further  fact  that  "  at  the 
beginnuig  of  an  eclipse  the  shadow  (e,  g.  of  a  gnomon) 
goes  back,  and  at  its  ending  goes  for^vard :"  an  effect, 
however,  so  minute  that  the  difference  amounts  at  most 
to  sixty  seconds  of  time ;  but  then  the  "  degrees"  would 


mark  extremely  small  portions  of  time,  possiblj'  even 
1080  to  the  horn-  (like  the  later  Hebrew  C/dakim),  and 
the  so-called  "  dial"  was  enormously  large !  Not  more 
successfully,  Mr.  Bosanquet  {Trans.  ofR.  Aiiat.  Hoc.  xv, 
277)  has  recoiu-se  to  the  same  expedient  of  an  eclipse  on 
Jan.  11,  689  B.C.,  which,  in  this  writer's  scheme,  lies  in 
the  fourteenth  of  Hezekiah.  "  Whoever  truly  believes 
in  the  Old  Testament,  as  JMr.  Bosanquet  evidently  does, 
must  also  be  prepared  to  believe  in  a  miracle,"  is  the 
just  comment  made  by  M.  v.  Niebuhr,  Gesch.  A ssurs  und 
Babels,  p.  49.  Mr.  GresweU's  elaborate  attempt  to  prove 
from  ancient  astronomical  records  that  the  day  of  this 
miracle  was  preternaturally  lengthened  out  to  thirty-six 
hoiu-s  will  scarcely  convince  any  one  but  himself  {Fasii 
Temjmris  Catholici,  etc.,  and  Browne's  "Eemarks"  on  the 
same,  1852,,p.  23  sq.).     See  Dial. 

Various  ambassadors  came  with  letters  and  gifts  to 
congratulate  Hezekiah  on  his  recovery  (2  Chron.  xxxii, 
23),  and  among  them  an  embassy  from  Merodach-Ba- 
ladan  (or  Berodach,  2  Kings  xx,  12;  6  BuXa^ag,  Jose- 
phus,  I.  c),  the  viceroy  of  Babylon,  the  Mardokempados 
of  Ptolemy's  canon.  The  ostensible  object  of  this  mis- 
sion was  to  compliment  Hezekiah  on  his  convalescence 
(2  Kings  XX,  12;  Isa.  xxxix,  1),  and  "to  inquire  of  the 
wonder  that  was  done  in  the  land"  (2  Chron.  xxxii,  31), 
a  rumor  of  which  could  not  fail  to  interest  a  people  de- 
voted to  astrology.  But  its  real  purpose  was  to  discov- 
er how  far  an  alliance  between  the  two  powers  was  pos- 
sible or  desirable,  for  Mardokempados,  no  less  than  Hez- 
ekiah, was  in  apprehension  of  the  Assyrians.  In  fact, 
Sargon  expelled  him  from  the  throne  of  Babylon  in  the 
following  year  (the  IGth  of  Hezekiah),  although  after  a 
time  he  seems  to  have  returned  and  re-established  him- 
self for  six  months,  at  the  end  of  which  he  was  murder- 
ed by  Belibos  (Dr.  Hincks,  /.  c. ;  RosenmiiUer,  Bibl.  Ge- 
oc/raph.  eh.  viii;  Layai'd,  Nin.  and  Bab.  i,  141).  Com- 
munity of  interest  made  Hezekiah  receive  the  overtiu'cs 
of  Babylon  with  unconcealed  gratification ;  and,  perhaps, 
to  enhance  the  opinion  of  his  owai  importance  as  an  ally, 
he  displayed  to  the  messengers  the  princely  treasures 
which  he  and  his  predecessors  had  accumulated.  These 
stores  remained  even  after  the  largesses  mentioned  in  2 
Kings  xviii,  14,  16,  If  ostentation  were  his  motive  it 
received  a  terrible  rebuke,  and  he  was  informed  by  Isa- 
iah that  from  the  then  tottering  and  subordinate  prov- 
ince of  Babylon,  and  not  from  the  mighty  Assj-ria,  would 
come  the  ruin  and  captivity  of  Judah  (Isa.  xxxix,  5). 
This  prophecy  and  the  one  of  Blicah  (Jlic.  iv,  10)  are 
the  earliest  definition  of  the  locality  of  tliat  hostile  pow- 
er, where  the  clouds  of  exile  so  long  threatened  (Lev. 
xxvi,  33 ;  Dent,  iv,  27 ;  xxx,  3)  were  beginning  to  gath- 
er. It  is  an  impressive  and  fearfid  circumstance  that 
the  moment  of  exultation  was  chosen  as  the  opportuni- 
ty for  warning,  and  that  the  prophecies  of  the  Assyrian 
deliverance  are  set  side  by  side  with  those  of  the  Baby- 
lonian captivity  (Davidson,  On  Prophecy,  p.  256).  The 
weak  friend  was  to  accomplish  that  which  was  impossi- 
ble to  the  powerful  foe.  But,  although  pride  was  the 
sin  thus  vehemently  checked  by  the  prophet,  Isaiah  was 
certainly  not  blind  to  the  political  motives  (Joseph.  Ant, 
X,  2,  2)  which  made  Hezekiah  so  complaisant  to  the 
Babylonian  ambassadors.  Into  those  motives  he  had 
inquired  in  vain,  for  the  king  met  t/iat  portion  of  his 
question  ("What  said  these  men?")  by  emphatic  si- 
lence. Hezekiah's  meek  answer  to  the  stern  denuncia- 
tion of  future  woe  has  been  most  unjustly  censured  as 
"a  false  resignation  which  combines  selfishness  with 
siUiness"  (Newman,  Ilebr.  Mon.  p.  274).  On  the  contra- 
ry, it  merely  implies  a  conviction  that  God's  decree  could 
not  be  othenvise  than  just  and  right,  and  a  natural 
thankfulness  for  even  a  temporary  suspension  of  its  m- 
evitable  fidtilment. 

After  this  embassy  we  have  only  a  general  account  of 
the  peace  and  prosperity  in  whicli  Hezekiah  closed  liis 
days.  No  man  before  or  since  ever  lived  under  the  cer- 
tain knowledge  of  the  precise  length  of  the  span  of  life 
before  him,     "He  was  buried  in  the  gouig  up  (nbl'^ 
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to  the  sepulchres  of  the  sons  of  David,"  2  Chron.  xxxii, 
33 :  from  this,  and  the  fact  that  the  succeediiif;  kings 
were  laid  in  sepulchres  of  their  own,  it  may  be  inferred 
that  after  Ahaz,  tliirteentli  from  David,  there  was  no 
more  room  left  m  the  ancestral  sepulchre  (Thenius,  it.  s. 
p.  410).  In  later  times,  he  was  held  in  honor  as  the 
king  \\\\o  had  "after  him  none  like  him  among  all  the 
kings  (if  Judah,  nor  any  that  were  before  him"  (2  Kings 
xviii,  5 ) ;  in  Jer.  xxvi,  17  the  elders  of  the  land  cite  him 
as  an  cxanii)le  of  pious  submission  to  the  word  of  the 
Lord  spoken  by  Micah ;  and  the  son  of  Sirach  closes  his 
recital  of  the  kings  with  this  judgment — that  of  all  the 
kings  of  Judah,  "  David,  Hezekiah,  and  Josiah  alone 
transgrcssod  not,  nor  forsook  the  law  of  the  Most  High" 
(EcrhlS.  x!ix,4). 

Ecsides  the  many  authors  and  commentators  who 
have  written  on  this  period  of  Jewish  historj'  (on  which 
much  light  has  been  recently  thrown  by  Mr.  Layard, 
Sir  G.  Wilkinson,  Sir  H.  Kawlinson,  Dr.  Hincks,  and 
other  scholars  who  have  studied  the  Nineveh  i-emains), 
see  for  continuous  lives  of  Hezekiah,  Josephus  {Ant.  ix, 
13-x,  2),  Prideaux  {Connect,  i,  16-30),  Jahn  {Hehr.  Com. 
§  xli),  Ewald  {Gesch.  iii,  614-G44,  2d  ed.),  Stanley  (Jew- 
ish f7»»T/j,ii, 305-540), Nicholson  {Lectures  on  Hezekiah, 
Lond.  1839),  Rochah  {Meditations  on  Ilez.  tr.  by  Hare, 
Lond.  1839),  Michaelis  {De  Ezechia,  Hal.  1717),  Scheid 
(Caiiticum  Ezechice,  Leyd.  1769),  Nicolai  {De  terroribus 
Iliskiir,  Jlelmst.  1749),' Taddel  (Precatio  Chisl:ia',Wit- 
tenl).  1704).  For  sermons,  etc.,  see  Darling,  Cyclopcedia 
Bihlio(jraphica,  col.  330,  340,  341.— Kitto;  Smith. 

Hezekiah's  Pool,  the  modem  traditionary  name  of 
a  cistern  or  reservoir  in  the  western  part  of  the  city  of 
Jerusalem,  referred  by  Robinson  {Later  Researches,  p. 
112)  and  Bartlett  {Walks  about  Jerusalem,  p.  82)  to  the 
military  preparations  of  that  king  (2  Chron.  xxxii,  3 
sq. ;  compare  2  Kings  xx,  20 ;  Ecchis.  xlviii,  17  sq. ;  Isa. 
xxii,  9-11;  Psa.  xlviii,  12,  13),  but  disputed  by  Ritter 
(Erdk.  xvii,  371  sq.).     See  jERLSALEjr. 

2.  The  great-great-grandfather  of  the  prophet  Zeph- 
aniah  (Zeph.  i,  1,  where  the  name  is  Anglicized  "Hiz- 
kiah"),  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  same  with  the  fore- 
going (see  Wnetius,  Demosir. Ecanci.\A\'ts.\t.bV2\  contra 
RosenmilUer,  Prolerj.  ad  Zeph.).     B.C.  much  ante  635. 

3.  A  person  mentioned  in  coimection  with  Ater  (but 
whether  as  father  or  otherwise  is  not  clear),  which  latter 
was  the  father  (or  former  residence)  of  ninety-eight  Is- 
raelites who  returned  from  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel 
(Neh.  vii,  21).  In  Neh.  x,  17  his  name  (Anglicized 
"Hizkijah")  appears  in  a  similar  connection  (but  with- 
out the  connective  "of")  among  those  who  subscribed 
the  covenant  of  Nehemiah.     B.C.  ante  536. 

4.  The  second  of  the  three  sons  of  Neariah,  a  descend- 
ant of  Salathiel  (1  Chron.  iii,  23) ;  probably  a  brother 
of  the  Esli  of  Luke  iii,  25,  and  also  of  the  Azor  of  Matt. 
i,  13.  (See  Strong's  Harm,  and  Exjjos.  of  the  Gasp.  p. 
16.)     B.C.  post  536. 

HezeL     See  Hetzel. 

Hezer.     See  Hetzer. 

He'zion  (Reb.Chezyon',  ''h'^m,  vision ;  Sept. 'A?t- 
m'),  the  father  of  Tabrimon  and  grandfather  of  the 
Ben-hadad  I,  king  of  Damascene-Syria,  to  whom  Asa 
sent  a  largess  to  conciliate  his  aid  against  Baasha  (1 
Kings  XV,  18).  B.C.  ante  928.  A  question  has  long 
been  raised  whether  this  name  (which  only  occurs  in  the 
above  passage)  indicates  the  same  person  as  the  Rezon 
of  1  Kings  xi,  23.  Thenius,  after  Ewald,  suggests  that 
the  successful  adventurer  who  became  L'mg  of  Damas- 
cus, and  was  so  hostile  a  neighbor  to  Solomon  through- 
out his  reign,  was  really  caUed  Hezion,  and  that  the  des- 
ignation Rezon  ('"IT'I,  "prince")  was  cither  assumed  bj' 
him,  or  bestowed  on  him  by  his  followers  after  he  -was 
seated  on  his  new  throne.  There  is,  of  course,  no  chro- 
nological difficulty  in  this  supposition.  Less  than  forty 
years  intervened  between  the  death  of  Solomon,  when 
Rezon  was  reigning  at  Damascus  (1  Kijigs  xi,  25),  and 


the  treaty  between  Asa  and  Ben-hadad  I  (1  Kings  xv, 
18,  19),  during  which  interval  there  is  no  violence  to 
probability  in  assuming  the  occurrence  of  the  death  of 
Rezon  or  Hezion,  the  accession  and  entire  reign  (jf  Tab- 
rimon his  son,  who  was  unquestionably  king  of  Syria 
and  contemporary  with  Asa's  father  (1  Kings  xv,  19), 
and  the  succession  of  Tabrimon's  son,  Ben-liadad  I. 
This  identity  of  Hezion  with  Rezon  is  an  idea  api>ar- 
ently  as  old  as  the  Sept.  translators;  for  they  associated 
in  tlieir  version  with  Solomon's  adversary  the  Edomite 
Hadad  [or,  as  they  called  him,  Ader,  Tiv"Ahp\,  '^Es- 
rom,  the  son  of  Eliadah"  (see  the  Sept.  of  1  Kings  xi, 
14) ;  a  name  which  closely  resembles  our  Hezion,  though 
it  refers  to  Rezon,  as  the  patronymic  proves  (1  Kings  xi, 
23).  The  later  versions,  Peshito  (Hedron)  and  Arabic 
{Hedron),  seem  to  approximate  also  more  nearly  to  He- 
zion than  to  Rezon.  Of  the  old  commentators,  Junius, 
Piscator,  Malvenda,  and  Menochius  have  been  cited  (see 
Poll  Synops.  ad  loc.)  as  maintaining  the  identity.  Kcih- 
ler  also,  and  Marsham  {Can.  Chron.  p.  346),  anil  Dathe 
have  been  referred  to  by  Keil  as  in  favor  of  the  same 
view.  Keil  himself  is  uncertain.  According  to  another 
opinion,  Hezion  was  not  identical  with  Rezon,  but  his 
successor;  this  is  propounded  by  Wmer  {B. R.  W. i, 245, 
and  ii,  322).  If  the  accoimt  be  correct  which  is  com- 
municated by  Josephus  (.4  nt.  vii,  5,  2)  from  the  fourth 
book  of  Nicolaus  Damascenus,  to  the  effect  that  the 
name  of  the  king  of  Damascus  who  was  contemporary 
with  David  was  Hadad  {"Adavoc),  we  have  in  it  proba- 
bly the  dynastic  name  which  Rezon  or  Hezion  adopted 
for  himself  and  his  heirs,  who,  according  to  the  same 
statement,  occupied  the  throne  of  Syria  for  ten  genera- 
tions. According  to  Macrobius  {Saturnalia,  i,  23), 
AdadM'ns  the  name  of  the  supreme  god  of  the  Syrians; 
and  as  it  was  a  constant  practice  with  the  kings  of 
Syria  and  Babylon  to  assume  names  which  connected 
them  with  their  gods  (comp.  Tabi-imon  of  1  Kings  xv, 
18,  the  son  of  our  Hezion,  whose  name  =  'i152'n-|-Sl3, 
"  good  is  Rimmon,"  another  Syrian  deity,  probably  the 
same  with  Adad;  see  2  Kings  v,  18,  and  Zech.  xii,  11), 
we  may  not  unreasonably  conjecture  that  Hezion,  who 
in  his  political  relation  called  himself  7?eso??,  or  "prince," 
adopted  the  name  Hadad  [or,  rather,  Ben-hadad, "  Son 
of  the  supreme  God"  J  in  relation  to  the  religion  of  his 
country  and  to  his  own  ecclesiastical  supremacy.  It  is 
remarkable  that  even  after  the  change  of  djiiasty  in 
Hazael  this  title  of  Ben-hadad  seemed  to  survive  (see  2 
Kings  xiii,  3).  If  this  conjecture  be  true,  the  energetic 
marauder  who  passes  under  the  names  of  Rezon  and  He- 
zion in  the  passages  which  we  quoted  at  the  commence- 
ment of  this  article  was  strong  enough  not  only  to  har- 
ass the  great  Solomon,  but  to  found  a  dj-nasty  of  kings 
which  occupied  the  throne  of  Syria  to  the  tentli  descent, 
even  down  to  the  revolution  effected  by  Hazael,  "  near 
two  hundred  years,  according  to  the  exactest  chronolo- 
gy of  Josephus"  (Whiston's  note  on  Ant.  vii,  5,  2). — 
Kitto,  s.  V,     See  Rezox. 

He'zir  (Heb.  Chezir',  T^W,  a  sivine,  or,  according 
to  Flirst,  stroncj;  Sept.  '\iZ,H(i  and  'H?£ip  v.  r.  Xjj^iv), 
the  name  of  two  men. 

1.  The  head  of  the  seventeenth  course  of  priests  as 
established  by  David  (1  Chron.  xxiv,  15).     B.C.  1014. 

2.  A  chief  Israelite  who  subscribed  the  sacred  cove- 
nant with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x,  20).     B.C.  cir.  410. 

Hez'rai  (2  Sam.  xxiii,  35).     See  Hezko. 

Hez'ro  (Heb.  Chetsro',  iian,  i.  q.  Hezron ;  Sept. 
'ArTa()a(',Yulg.  Hezro~),  a  Carmelite,  one  of  David's  dis- 
tinguished warriors  (1  Chron.  xi,  37).  He  is  caUed  in 
the  margin  and  in  2  Sam.  xxiii,  35,  Hezrai  {Chetsray', 
I'n^jn,  Sept.  'A<Top(,yulg.  Hesrai).  B.C.  1046.  Kenni- 
cott,  however  {Dissert ai ion,  p.  207),  decides,  on  the  al- 
most unanimous  authority  of  the  ancient  version,  that 
Hezrai  is  the  original  form  of  the  name. 

Hez'ron  (Heb.  Chetsron',  Vl'^r?)  encfosed  [Gesen.] 
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or  blooming  [Fiirst]  ;  Sept.  'Aapojv,  'Affspwv),  the  name 
of  two  men,  and  also  of  a  place. 

1.  The  third  son  of  Reuben  (Gen.  xlvi,  9 ;  Exod.  vi, 
14;  1  Chron.  iv,  1 ;  v,  3).  His  descendants  were  called 
Hezronites  {Chetsroni',  "^sHlin,  Sept.  'Ao-pwi/i,  Numb. 
xxvi,  G,  21).     B.C.  1874. 

2.  The  oldest  of  the  two  sons  of  Pharez  and  grandson 
of  Judah  (Gen.  xlvi,  12;  Ruth  iv,  18, 19;  1  Chron.  ii,  5, 
9,  18,  21,  24,  25) ;  caUed  Esrom  ('Effpwju)  in  Matt,  i,  3. 
B.C.  1856. 

3.  A  place  on  the  southern  bomidary  of  Judah,  west 
of  Kadesh-Barnea,  and  between  that  and  Adar  (.Josh. 
XV,  3) ;  otherwise  called  Hazor  (ver.  25).  The  piuic- 
tuation  and  enumeration,  however,  require  us  to  connect 
the  associated  names  thus:  Kerioth - hezron  =  Hazor- 
anam.     See  Hazor. 

Hez'ronite  (Numb,  xxvi,  6,  21).     See  Hezron  1. 

Hibbard,  Billy,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  born  at  Norwich,  Comi.,  Feb.  24,  1771,  united  with 
the  jNIethodist  Episcopal  Church  in  1792,  entered  the 
New  York  Conference  in  1798,  in  1821-2-3  was  super- 
annuated, became  eifective  in  1824,  was  finally  superan- 
nuated in  1828,  and  died  Aug.  17, 1844,  having  preached 
forty-six  years.  He  was  an  eccentric  but  very  able 
man.  His  wit  and  humor,  and  his  long,  able,  and  abmi- 
dantly  successful  labors  in  the  Church,  furnish  the  ma- 
terial of  an  interesting  biography.  He  possessed  a  vig- 
orous intellect,  and  acquired  a  sound  and  effective  store 
of  theological  and  general  knowledge.  His  piety  was 
deep  and  cheerful.  See  Minutes  of  Conferences,  iii,  600 ; 
Stevens,  Histoi-y  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church; 
Sherman's  Neic-England  Divines,  p.  285 ;  Life  of  Billy 
Hibbard  (N.  Y.  12mo) ;  Sprague,  Annals,  vii,  298. 

Hickes,  George,  D.D.,  a  nonjuring  divine  of  great 
learning,  was  born  June  20, 1642,  at  Newsham,  in  Y'ork- 
shire ;  was  educated  at  St.  John's  College,  Oxford,  and 
in  1644  was  elected  fellow  of  Lincoln  College.  He  be- 
came chaplain  to  the  duke  of  Lauderdale  in  1676,  king's 
chaplain  in  1682,  and  dean  of  Worcester  in  1683.  He 
was  disappointed  of  the  bishopric  of  Bristol  by  the  death 
of  Charles  II.  After  the  Revolution  of  1688,  refusing  to 
take  the  oaths  to  AVilliam  III,  he  was  deprived  in  1689, 
and  became  an  active  enemy  of  the  government.  He 
was  consecrated  bishop  of  Thetford  by  the  Nonjurors  in 
1694,  and  died  in  1715.  His  scholarship  is  shown  in  his 
valuable  A  ntiquce  Litteraturce  Septentrionalis  Thesaurus 
(Oxford,  1705,  3  vols,  fol.),  and  his  Institutiones  Gram- 
maticm  Anglo-Saxonicoi  (Oxford,  lG89,4to).  Among  his 
theological  and  controversial  writings,  which  were  very 
numerous,  are  The  Christian  Priesthood,  and  the  Dignity 
of  the  Episcopal  Order  (new  ed.  Oxford,  1847,  3  vols. 
8vo): — Bibliotheca  Script.  Ecclesice  Anglicanm  (London, 
1709,  8vo)  -.Sermons  (London,  1713,  2  vols.  8vo).  See 
Hook,  Eccles.  Biog,  vi,  32  sq. ;  Lathbury,  History  of  the 
Nonjurors. 

Hicks,  Elias,  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
or  Quakers,  and  the  author  of  a  schism  in  that  body, 
was  born  at  Jericho,  L.  I.,  March  19,  1748,  and  in  earlj-^ 
life  became  a  preacher. in  the  society.  Imbibing  So- 
cinian  opinions  as  to  the  Trinity  and  the  Atonement,  he 
began  to  preach  them,  cautiously  at  first,  and  with  little 
sympathy  from  his  brethren.  By  "degrees,  however, 
the  boldness  of  his  views  and  the  vigor  with  which  he 
repelled  assailants  began  to  attract  attention,  and  to  win 
hearers  over  to  his  opinions,  which,  proclaimed  without 
laltering,  in  public  and  private  for  years,  at  length  foinid 
large  numbers  of  sympathizers,  who,  with  Mr.  Hicks 
himself,  unable  to  impress  their  convictions  upon  the 
denomination  at  large,  in  1827  seceded  from  that  body, 
and  set  up  a  distinct  and  independent  association,  but 
still  holding  to  the  name  of  Friends.  In  this  secession 
were  members  from  the  Yearly  Meetings  of  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  New  Eng- 
land." He  was  a  man  of  great  acuteness  and  energy 
of  intellect,  and  of  elevated  personal  character.  He 
died  at  Jericho  Feb.  27,  1830.     He  published  Observa- 


tions on  Slavei-y  (New  Y'ork,  1811,  12mo)  : — Journal  of 
Life  and  Labors  (Philadelphia,  1828)  -.—Sermons  (1828, 
8vo) : — Letters  relating  to  Doctrines  (1824,  12mo).  See 
Christian  Examiner,  li,  321 ;  SennefF,  Ansicer  to  Ellas 
Hicks's  Blasphemies  (1837,  2d  ed.  12mo) ;  AUibone,  Dic- 
tionary of  Authors,  i,  842;  Janney,  Hist,  of  the  Friends 
(4  vols.  12mo) ;  Gibbons,  Review  and  Refutation  (Phila- 
delphia, 1847, 12mo) ;  and  the  article  Friends  (No.  2). 
Hicksites.     See  Hicks. 

Hid'dai  (Heb.  Hidday',  "^^fl,  exuberant  or  mighty ; 
Sept.  Alex.  MS.  'A09ai,\at.  MS.  omits;  Vulg.  Heddai), 
one  of  the  thirty-seven  heroes  of  David's  guard  (2  Sam. 
xxiii,  30),  described  as  "  of  the  torrents  of  Gaash."  In 
the  parallel  list  of  1  Chron.  (xi,  32)  the  name  is  given 
as  Hurai  (q.  v.),  in  favor  of  which  reading  Kennicott 
{Dissert,  p.  194)  decides. — Smith. 

Hid'dekel  (Heb.  Chidde'kel,  ^p-in,  in  pause  Chid- 
da'kel,  b  i^'lH ;  Sept.  'TiypiQ,  to  which  in  Dan.  x,  4  it 
adds  'Evct/csX  v.  r.  ''ES^tKfX  ;  Vidg.  Tigris),  the  name 
of  the  third  of  the  four  rivers  of  Paradise,  being  that 
which  runs  on  the  border  (np'lp)  of  Assyiia  (Gen.  ii, 
14),  and  "  the  great  river"  on  the  banks  of  which  Dan- 
iel received  his  remarkably  minute  vision,  or,  rather, 
angelic  prediction  of  the  mutual  history  of  Egypt  and 
Syria  (Dan.  ii,  4).  There  has  never  been  much  dispute 
of  the  traditional  interpretation  which  identifies  the 
Tigris  with  the  Hiddekel.  According  to  Gesenius  {Tlie- 
sctur.  p.  448),  this  river  in  Aramaean  is  called  Diglu,  in 
Arabic  Diglat,  in  Zend  Teger,  in  Pehlvi  Tegera, "  stream ;" 
whence  have  arisen  both  the  Aramjean  and  Arabic  forms, 
to  which  also  we  trace  the  Hebrew  Dekel  divested  of  the 
prefix  Hid.  This  prefix  denotes  activity,  rapidity,  ve- 
hemence, so  that  Hid-dekel  signifies  "  the  rapid  Tigris." 
From  the  introduction  of  the  prefix,  it  would  appear 
that  the  Hebrews  were  not  entirely  aware  that  Teger, 
represented  by  their  ^p1,  Dekel,  by  itself  signified  ve- 
locity ;  so  in  the  language  of  IVIedia,  Tigris  meant  an 
arrow  (Strabo,  ii,  527 ;  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  vi,  27 ;  comp. 
Persic  teer,  "  arrow ;"  Sanscrit  tigra,  "  sharp,"  "  swift") ; 
hence  arose  such  pleonasms  as  "king  Pharaoh"  and 
"  the  Al-coran."  Fiirst,  however  {Heb.  Lex.  s.  v.),  re- 
gards the  last  syllable  as  a  mere  termination  to  an  orig- 
inal form  p'^n,  Hiddek,  from  p  j^,  to  be  sha7p,heiice  to 
flow  swiftly.  "The  form  Diglath  occurs  in  the  Tar- 
gums  of  Onkelos  and  Jonathan,  in  Josephus  (A  nt.  i,  1), 
in  the  Armenian  Eusebins  (Chron.  Can.  pt.  i,  c.  2),  in 
Zonaras  (Ann.  i,  2),  and  in  the  Armenian  version  of  the 
Scriptures.  It  is  hardened  to  DiyHt  (Diglito)  by  Pliny 
(^Hist.  Nat.  vi,  27).  The  name  now  in  use  among  the 
inhabitants  of  IMesopotamia  is  Dijlch.  It  has  generally 
been  supposed  that  Higla  is  a  mere  Shemitic  corruption 
of  Tigra,  and  that  this  latter  is  the  true  name  of  the 
stream ;  but  it  must  be  observed  that  the  two  forms  are 
found  side  by  side  in  the  Babylonian  transcript  of  the 
Behistun  inscription,  and  that  the  ordinary  name  of  the 
stream  in  the  inscriptions  of  AssjTia  is  Tiggar.  More- 
over, if  we  allow  the  Dekel  o{  Hid-dekel  to  mean  the  Ti- 
gris, it  would  seem  probable  that  this  was  the  more  an- 
cient of  the  two  appellations.  Perhaps,  therefore,  it  is 
best  to  suppose  that  there  was  in  early  Babylonian  a 
root  dik,  equivalent  in  meaning,  and  no  doubt  connected 
in  origin,  with  the  Arian  tig  or  tij,  and  that  from  these 
two  roots  were  formed  independently  the  two  names, 
Dekel,  Dikla,  or  Digla,  and  Tiggar,  Tigra,  or  Tigris. 
The  stream  was  known  by  either  name  indifferently; 
but,  on  the  whole,  the  Arian  appellation  predominated 
in  ancient  times,  and  was  that  most  commonly  used 
even  by  Shemitic  races.  The  Arabians,  however,  when 
they  conquered  IMesopotamia,  revived  the  true  Shemitic 
title,  and  this  (Dijleh)  continues  to  be  the  name  by 
which  the  river  is  known  to  the  natives  down  to  the 
present  day"  (Smith). 

The  Tigris  rises  in  the  mountains  of  Armenia,  about 
fifteen  miles  south  of  the  sources  of  the  Euphrates,  and 
pursues  nearly  a  regular  course  south-east  tiU  its  junc« 
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tion  with  that  river  at  Koriia,  fifty  miles  above  Basrah 
(Bassorah).  The  Tigris  is  navigable  for  boats  of  twenty 
or  thirty  tons'  burden  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Odor- 
neh,  but  no  further;  and  the  commerce  of  Mosul  is  con- 
sequently carried  on  by  rafts  supported  on  inflated  sheep 
or  goats'  skins.  See  Float.  These  rafts  are  floated 
down  the  river,  and  when  they  arrive  at  Bagdad  the 
wood  of  which  they  are  composed  is  sold  without  loss, 
and  the  skins  are  conveyed  back  to  Mosid  by  camels. 
The  Tigris,  between  Bagdad  and  Korna,  is,  on  an  aver- 
age, about  two  liuudred  yards  wide ;  at  Mosul  its  breadth 
does  not  exceed  three  hundred  feet.  The  banks  are 
steep,  and  overgrown  for  tlie  most  part  with  brushwood, 
the  resort  of  Uons  and  other  wild  animals.  The  middle 
part  of  the  river's  course,  from  Mosid  to  Korna,  once  the 
seat  of  high  culture  and  the  residence  of  mighty  kings, 
is  now  desolate,  covered  with  the  reUcs  of  ancient  great- 
ness in  the  shape  of  fortresses,  mounds,  and  dams,  which 
had  been  erected  for  the  defence  and  irrigation  of  the 
country.  At  the  nuns  of  Nimrud,  eight  leagues  below 
Mosul,  is  a  stone  dam  quite  across  the  river,  which, 
when  the  stream  is  low,  stands  considerably  above  the 
surface,  and  forms  a  small  cataract ;  but  when  the  stream 
is  swollen,  no  part  of  it  is  visible,  the  water  rushing 
over  it  like  a  rapid,  and  boiling  up  with  great  impetu- 
osity. It  is  a  work  of  great  skill  and  labor,  and  now 
venerable  for  its  antiquity.  The  inhabitants,  as  usual, 
attribute  it  to  Nimrod.  It  is  called  the  Zikr  ul-Aawaze. 
At  some  short  distance  below  there  is  another  Zikr 
(dike),  but  not  so  higli,  and  more  ruined  than  the  for- 
mer. The  river  rises  twice  in  the  year:  the  first  and 
great  rise  is  in  April,  and  is  caused  by  the  melting  of 
the  snows  in  the  mountains  of  Armenia ;  the  other  is  in 
November,  and  is  produced  by  the  periodical  rains.  (See 
Kinneir,  Geoff.  Mem.  of  Persian  Empire,  p.  9,  10 ;  Rich's 
Koordistan ;  Chesney's  Euphrates  Expedition  ;  Sir  R.  K. 
Porter's  rrai'e/s;  etc.) — Kitto.     See  Tigris. 

Hi'el  (Heb.  ChieV,  bx-^n,  life  of,  i.  a.  from  God,  or 
perh.  for  ^X'^n';i,  God  shall  live ;  Sept.  'Axi/jX),  a  native 
of  Bethel,  who  rebuilt  Jericho  (B.C.  post  915),  above 
700  years  after  its  destruction  by  the  Israelites,  and 
who,  in  so  doing  (1  Kings  xvi,  34),  incurred,  in  the 
death  of  his  eldest  son  Abiram  and  his  youngest  son 
Segub,  the  effects  of  the  imprecation  pronomiced  by 
Joshua  (Josh,  vi,  26) : 

"  Accursed  the  man  in  the  sight  of  Jehovah, 
Who  shall  arise  and  build  this  city,  even  Jericho  ; 
With  [the  loss  ofj  his  first-born  shall  he  found  it, 
And  with  [the  loss  of]  his  youngest  shall  he  fix  its  gates." 

— Kitto.  See  Jericho.  Strabo  speaks  of  such  cursing 
of  a  destroyed  city  as  an  ancient  custom,  and  instances 
the  curses  imprecated  by  Agamemnon  and  Croesus  (Gro- 
tius,Annot.  ad  Josh,  vi,  26) ;  Masius  compares  the  curs- 
ing of  Carthage  by  the  Romans  (Poll  Si/n.).  The  term 
Betheiite  ("^bXil  T'^a)  here  only  is  by  some  rendered 
famili)  of  cursing  (Pet.  Mart\T),  and  also  house  or  place 
of  cursing  (Ar.,  Syr.,  and  Chald.  verss.),  qu.  nbx  r,ia  ; 
but  there  seems  no  reason  for  questioning  the  accuracy 
of  the  Sept,  o  Bai9>]\irt]g,  which  is  approved  by  most 
commentators,  and  sanctioned  by  Gesenius  (Lex.  s.  v.). 
The  rebuilding  of  Jericho  was 'an  intrusion  upon  the 
kingdom  of  Jehoshaphat,  unless,  with  Peter  :MartjT,  we 
suppose  that  Jericho  had  already  been  detached  from  it 
by  the  kings  of  Israel.— Smith.     See  Accvrsed. 

Hieracas.     See  Hierax. 

Hierap'olis  ('IfpoTroXic,  sacred  cifi/),  a  city  of 
Phrj-gia,  situated  above  the  junction  of  the  rivers" Ly- 
ons and  IMajander,  not  far  from  Colossse  and  Laodicea, 
where  there  was  a  Christian  church  under  the  charge  ' 
of  Epaphras  as  early  as  the  time  of  the  apostle  Paul,  ' 
who  commends  him  for  his  fidelity  and  zeal  (Colos.  iv, 
12,  13).  The  place  is  visible  from  the  theatre  at  Lao- 
dicea, from  which  it  is  five  miles  distant  northward. 
Its  association  with  Laodicea  and  Colossas  is  just  what 
we  should  expect,  for  the  tliree  towns  were  all  m  the 


basin  of  the  JM.eander,  and  within  a  few  miles  of  one  an- 
other. It  is  probable  that  Ilierapolis  was  one  of  the 
"  illustres  Asiie  urbes"  (Tacitus,  A  nn.  xiv,  27)  which, 
with  Laodicea,  were  simultaneously  desolated  by  an 
earthquake  about  the  time  when  Christianity  was  cstab- 
hshed  in  this  district.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the 
church  of  Hierapolis  was  founded  at  the  same  time  with 
that  of  Colossie,  and  that  its  characteristics  in  the  apos- 
tolic period  were  the  same.  Smith,  in  his  journey  to 
the  Seven  Churches  (1671),  was  the  first  to  describe  the 
ancient  sites  in  this  neighborhood.  He  was  followed 
by  Pococke  and  Chandler ;  and  more  recently  by  Iiich- 
ter,  Cockerell,  Hartley,  Arundel,  etc.  The  "place  now 
bears  the  name  o\  Pamhuk-Kalek  (Cotton-Castle),  from 
the  white  appearance  of  the  cliffs  of  the  mountain  on 
the  lower  summit,  or,  rather,  an  extended  terrace,  on 
which  the  ruins  are  situated.  It  owed  its  celebrity,  and 
probably  the  sanctity  indicated  by  its  ancient  name,  to 
its  very  remarkable  thermal  springs  of  mineral  water 
(Dio  Cass.  Ixviii,  27 ;  PUny,  Hist.  Nat.  ii,  95),  the  sin- 
giUar  effects  of  which,  in  the  formation  of  stalactites 
and  incrustations  by  its  deposits,  are  shown  in  the  ac- 
comits  of  Pococke  (ii,  pt.  2,  c.  13)  and  Chandler  {Asia 
Minor,  c.  68)  to  have  been  accurately  described  by 
Strabo  (xiii,  629).  A  great  number  and  variety  of  sep- 
ulchres are  found  in  the  approaches  to  the  site,  which 
on  one  side  is  sufficiently  defended  by  the  precipices 
overlooking  the  valleys  of  the  Lycus  and  3Ia;ander,  while 
on  the  other  sides  the  to-wni  walls  are  still  observable. 
The  magnificent  nuns  clearly  attest  the  ancient  impor- 
tance of  the  place.  The  main  street  can  still  be  traced 
in  its  whole  extent,  and  is  bordered  by  the  remains  of 
three  Christian  churches,  one  of  which  is  upwards  of 
300  feet  long.  About  the  middle  of  this  street,  just 
above  the  mineral  springs,  Pococke,  in  1741,  thought 
that  he  tUstinguished  some  remains  of  the  Temple  of 
ApoUo,  which,  accorduig  to  Damascius,  quoted  by  Pho- 
tius  (Biblioth.  p.  1054),  was  in  this  situation.  But  the 
principal  ruins  are  a  theatre  and  gymnasium,  both  in  a 
state  of  uncommon  preservation ;  the  former  346  feet  in 
diameter,  the  latter  nearly  filling  a  space  400  feet  square. 
Strabo  (loc.  cit.)  and  Pliny  (Hist.  Nat.  v,  29)  mention  a 
cave  called  the  Plutonium,  filled  with  pestilential  vapors, 
similar  to  the  celebrated  Grotto  del  Cane  in  Italy.  High 
up  the  momitain-side  is  a  deep  recess  far  into  the  moun- 
tain ;  and  ]Mr.  Arundell  says  that  he  sliould  have  sup- 
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posed  that  the  mephitic  cavern  lay  in  this  recess,  if  jMr. 
Cockerell  had  not  found  it  near  the  theatre,  the  ])osition 
anciently  assigned  to  it ;  and  he  conjectures  that  it  may 
be  the  same  in  which  Chandler  distinguished  the  area 
of  a  stadium  (Arundell,  Asia  Minor,  ii,  210).  The  same 
writer  gives,  from  the  Oriens  Chnslianus,  a  list  of  the 
bishops  of  Hierapolis  down  to  the  time  of  the  emperor 
Isaac  Angelus.  (See  Col.  Leake's  Gcogr.  of  Asia  Mi- 
nor, p.  252,  253;  HamilLon's  JRes.  in  Asia  Minor,  i,  514, 
517  sq. ;  Fellows,  Lycio,  p.  270 ;  A  sia  Minor,  p.  283  sq. ; 
Cramer's  Asia  Minor,  ii,  37  sq.). — Kitto ;  Smith. 

HIERAPOLIS,  CoLXCiL  of,  held  about  A.D.  107  by 
ApoUinarius,  bishop  of  the  see,  and  2G  other  bishops, 
who  excommunicated  Montaiuis,  IMaximilian,  and  The- 
odotus. — Landon,  Man.  of  Councils,  p.  2G5. 

Hierarchy  (iipap\ia,  from  uqlc,  sacred,  and  ao- 
Xiov,  7-uler),  a  term  used  to  denote,  in  churches  in  which 
the  whole  ruling  power  is  held  by  the  priesthood,  a  sa- 
cred principality  instituted  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Clirijit  in 
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his  Church,  and  consisting  of  orders  of  consecrated  per- 
sons, with  gradations  of  rank  and  power,  who  constitute 
exclusively  the  governing  and  ministering  body  in  the 
Church.  It  implies  the  transmission,  mider  what  is 
called  the  Apostolical  Succession  [see  Succession],  of 
^  the  authority  to  teach  and  govern  given  by  Christ  to 
^  his  apostles ;  and  thus  the  hierarchy,  as  a  corporation, 
perpetuates  itself.  The  hierarchy  on  earth  is  supposed 
to  correspond  with  the  hierarchy  of  "  angels  and  arch- 
angels, and  all  the  hosts"  of  heaven,  with  the  Virgin 
Mary  at  their  head.  The  Christian  hierarchy,  again,  is 
supposed  to  correspond  to  the  Jewish  gradations  of  the 
priestliood.  See  Church.  The  notion  of  a  "  continu- 
ity of  plan  running  on  from  the  Jewish  hierarchical  sys- 
tem into  the  Christian,  i.  e.  the  Romish  spiritual  monar- 
chy, is  an  ideal  analogy  which  has  captivated"  many 
an  ardent  imagination,  from  Cyprian  down  to  Manning 
and  Newman.  For  an  exposiu-e  of  its  fallacy,  see  Tay- 
lor, Ancient  Christianity  (Lond.  1844, 2  vols.  8vo),  ii,  403. 
I,  Roman  Catholic. — According  to  the  Koman  Catho- 
lic theory,  the  hierarchy  is  tlivinely  ordained,  and  was 
estabUshed  in  the  Church  by  Christ,  wlio  gave  the  pri- 
macy of  authority  to  Peter,  and  instituted,  in  subordina- 
tion to  the  primacy,  the  three  orders  bishops,  priests, 
and  deacons-  The  primacy  of  Peter  is  perjDetuated  in 
the  popes,  from  whom  bishops  hold  their  authority  to 
govern  their  dioceses,  and  to  ordain  priests  and  deacons. 
This  monarchico-hierarchical  system  grew  up  gradually 
in  the  Latin  Chiurch  by  a  series  of  usurpations  of  power 
on  the  part  of  the  bishops  of  Rome  in  succeeding  centu- 
ries. In  the  Greek  Church  the  hierarchy  is  oligarchical, 
not  monarchical,  no  patriarch  having  supreme  author- 
ity over  all  other  prelates  (see  Schaff,  in  Bi-it.  and  For- 
eign Evangelical  Rerieiv,  Oct.  18G5  and  Jan.  1866).  The 
Roman  hierarchy  is  divided  into  the  hierarchy  of  orders 
and  the  hierarchy  oi  jurisdiction.  The  hierarchy  of  or- 
ders, again,  includes  the  hierarchy  by  divine  right  (juris 
divini)  and  the  hierarchy  by  ecclesiastical  right  (juris 
ecclesiastici).  * 

(I.)  Hierarchy  of  Orders. —  (1.)  The  hierarchy  ^Kn's 
divini  includes,  1.  Bishops  (sacerdotes  -primi  ordinis,  api- 
ces et  princijyes  omnium),  who  are  successors  of  the  apos- 
tles, and  by  whom  alone,  through  ordination,  the  minis- 
try of  Christ  is  preserved  among  men.  As  to  order,  the 
bishops  are  only  a  ftdler  form  of  the  order  of  priests, 
■with  governing  and  ordaining  power  superadded.  Some 
Roman  Catholics  hold  that  bishops  have  their  authority 
by  divine  right  immediately,  others  (and  tlicse  are  now 
the  majority)  that  they  have  it  mediately  through  the 
pope.  See  Episcoi'Acy,  2.  Priests  (presbyters),  who 
receive  from  the  bishop,  by  ordination,  the  power  to 
administer  the  sacraments,  to  change  the  bread  and 
wine  into  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  and  to  absolve 
penitents  from  their  sins.  The  place  in  which  they 
shall  exercise  these  functions  is  not  optional  with  them- 
selves, but  depends  entirety  upon  the  will  of  the  bishop. 
3.  Deacons,  who  serve  as  helpers  to  bishops  and  priests 
in  the  administration  of  the  sacraments,  and  in  the  pas- 
toral care  of  the  sick  and  poor. 

(2.)  The  hierarchy  of  ecclesiastical  right  includes  the 
minor  orders  of  subdeacons,  acolytes,  exorcists,  lictors, 
and  doorkeepers,  being  all  extensions  of  the  diaconate 
downwards,  so  to  speak. 

(II.)  Hierarchy  of  Jurisdiction. — This  embraces  the 
manifold  "  principalities  and  powers"  which  have  been 
constituted  in  the  Church  in  the  course  of  her  progress 
towards  universal  dominion.  It  includes  archdeacons, 
archpresbyters,  deans,  vicars,  inferior  prelates,  and  cardi- 
nals. In  the  order  of  bishops,  again,  there  are  archbish- 
ops, metropolitans,  exarchs,  and  patriarchs.  The  pope 
is  at  the  head  of  all,  the  bearer  of  all  the  functions  of 
every  office,  and  the  source  of  authority  for  each.  See 
Papal  System.  The  Roman  hierarchy  is  a  vast  poUt- 
ico-ecclesiastical  cor]5oration,  with  the  jiope  at  its  head, 
claiming  luiiversal  dominion  over  all  men  and  over  all 
governments.  See  Curia  Rojiana  ;  Pope.  It  is  a  great 
power,  more  important,  as  De  Maistre,  one  of  the  great- 


est modem  Roman  writers  remarks,  than  sound  doctrine, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  "  more  h^dispensable  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  faith"  (^Lettres,  ii,  285).  This  idea  of  a  hie- 
rarchy with  a  universal  dominion,  and  with  an  infallible 
head,  constituting  a  visible  principality  on  cartli,  and 
therefore  necessarily  using  secidar  means  of  support,  and 
"  therefore  also  unavoidably  offerhig  the  highest  possi- 
ble excitements  to  carnal  ambition,"  is  a  magnificent 
one,  considered  merely  as  a  human  organization  seek- 
ing power  over  men  ;  but  it  is  utterly  out  of  harmony 
with  Scripture,  and  with  the  character  and  claims  of 
Christianity  as  a  spiritual  religion. 

II.  After  the  Reformation,  the  churches  on  the  Con- 
tinent of  Europe  relinquished  the  hierarchy,  although  it 
might  have  been  retained  with  ease  in  Germany,  Swe- 
den, and  Denmark,  as  numerous  bishops  became  Prot- 
estants. The  Church  of  England,  however,  retained  it, 
anel,  in  fact,  she  is  distinguished  from  all  other  Europe- 
an Protestant  churches  by  her  claim  to  a  regidar  hierar- 
chy, in  fuU  apostolical  succession.  The  High-Church 
notion  of  the  hierarchy  is  stated  by  J.  H.  Blimt  {Dic- 
tionary of  Historical  and  Doctrinal  Theology,  s.  v.)  as 
follows :  "  Oiu-  Lord,  the  chief  bishop,  chose  out  twelve 
apostles  and  seventy  disciples,  corresponding  to  the 
twelve  princes  of  tribes  and  the  seventy  elders,  who,  with 
Moses,  governed  God's  ancient  people,  in  order  to  show 
that  his  Church  is  the  true  spiritual  Israel  of  God.  St. 
Paul  gave  authority  to  Timothy  and  Titus  to  constitute 
bishops  and  deacons ;  St.  Paul  exercised  visitation  over 
the  priests  summoned  to  Ephesus;  with  Barnabas  he 
ordained  priests  (Acts  xiv,  23).  St.  Peter  gave  charge 
to  priests  and  deacons  (1  Pet.  v,  1-5),  and  St.  John  re- 
ceived divine  commission  to  exercise  authority  over  the 
seven  angels  or  bishops  of  the  churches  of  Asia.  In  or- 
der to  presen-e  the  unity  of  the  Chiuch,  Christendom 
was  divided  into  dioceses,  each  with  a  number  of  priests 
and  deacons  luider  one  head,  the  bishop,  to  regulate  the 
faith  and  manners  of  the  people,  and  to  minister  to  them 
in  God's  name.  The  hierarchy  embraces  the  power  of 
jurisdiction  and  of  order,  considered  as  a  ])7incip(!lify. 
The  hierarchy  of  order  was  established  to  sanctify  the 
Body  of  Christ,  and  is  composed  of  all  persons  in  orelers. 
The  hierarchy  oi  jurisdiction  was  established  for  the 
government  of  the  faithful,  and  to  promote  their  eternal 
holiness,  and  is  composed  of  prelates.  The  hierarchy 
of  order  by  ministration  of  the  sacraments  and  preach- 
ing the  Gospel  aims  at  elevating  and  hallowing  the  sjiir- 
ituallife ;  the  hierarchy  of  jurisdiction  is  for  the  promo- 
tion of  exterior  discipline.  The  hierarchy  of  order  con- 
fers no  jurisdiction,  but  simplj-  power  to  perform  eccle- 
siastical functions  and  administer  sacraments,  whereas 
the  other  hierarchy  bestows  jurisdiction,  and  cemsc- 
ejuently  the  right  of  making  ordinances  concerning  the 
faith  and  ecclesiastical  discipline,  and  to  correct  offend- 
ers. The  principal  duty  of  ministers  of  the  Church  is  to 
lead  men  to  the  knowledge  and  worship  of  God,  and  the 
Church  therefore  requires  laws  and  rules  for  the  guid- 
ance of  her  ministers.  The  hierarchy  of  order,  that  of 
the  ministration  of  the  ^^'ord  and  sacraments,  appertains 
to  all  clergy  according  to  the  measure  of  their  power; 
the  hierarchy  of  juriseliction,  which  is,  in  fact,  the  hierar- 
chy, being  the  chief  power  of  the  Church,  pertains  to 
prelates  alone,  but  cannot  exist  without  the  other  hie- 
rarchy, although  the  latter  can  be  without  jurisdiction, 
which  it  presupposes,  and  is  its  foundation.  In  the  one 
the  clerical  character  or  order,\.  e.  the  ecclesiastical  of- 
fice, only  is  regareled ;  in  the  other  the  degree,  the  rank 
in  jurisdiction  of  a  prelate,  is  alone  considered.  Both 
have  one  origin  and  one  object,  and  both  flow  from  the 
clerical  character;  but  oreler  is  of  divine  right,  juris^dic- 
tion  an  ecclesiastical  necessity,  with  its  differences  of 
chief  bisho])s,  prelacies,  and  ranks  of  ministers."  The 
Protestant  K/i/sc'/Kd  <  'hiirch  retains  the  hierarchy  of  or- 
der, viz.  liisli(i|is.  priests,  and  deacons,  together  Mitli  the 
claim  of  aiKistolicnl  succession.  But  the  power  of  juris- 
diction is  divided  with  the  laity,  who  are  represented  in 
the  highest  judicatory,  the  General  Convention,  and  in 
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this  view  that  Church  is  not  hierarchical.  The  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church  preserves  the  order  of  bishops, 
presbyters  or  elders,  and  deacons,  but  does  not  claim 
that  her  episcopacy  retains  the  so-called  apostolical  suc- 
cession ;  and  she  admits  the  laity  to  many  of  her  of- 
fices, especially  to  those  in  which  temporalities  are  con- 
cerned. The  Presbyterian  and  Congregational  church- 
es of  America  are  not  hierarchical  in  government.  See 
Bishops;  Church;  Episcopacy;  Laity;  Okders; 
Papal  Svsteji;  Protestant  Episcopal  Church; 
KojiAN  Catholic  Church. 

Hierax  or  Hieracas,  an  Egyptian  ascetic  philos- 
opher, native  of  I^ontus  or  Leontopolis,  classed  among 
the  heretics  of  the  3d  century.  Epiijhanius,  Photius, 
and  Peter  of  Sicily  considered  him  a  Manicha^an.  "  He 
was,  at  all  events,  a  perfectly  original  phenomenon,  dis- 
tinguished for  his  varied  learning,  allegorical  exegesis, 
poetical  talent,  and  stiU  more  for  his  eccentric  ascetism. 
He  taught  that,  as  the  business  of  Christ  on  earth  was 
to  promulgate  a  new  law,  more  perfect  and  strict  than 
that  of  Closes,  he  prohibited  the  use  of  wine,  flesh,  mat- 
rimony, and  whatever  was  pleasing  to  the  senses.  Hi- 
erax denied  the  historical  reality  of  the  fall  and  the  res- 
urrection of  the  body;  excluded  children  dying  before 
years  of  discretion  from  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ;  distin- 
guished the  substance  of  the  Son  from  that  of  the  Fa- 
ther ;  taught  that  Mclchizedec  was  the  Holy  Ghost ;  ob- 
scured the  sacred  volume  with  allegorical  interpreta- 
tions; and  maintained  that  paradise  was  only  the  joy 
and  satisfaction  of  the  mind.  His  followers  were  some- 
times called  Abstinents,  because  of  their  scrupulously  ab- 
staining from  the  use  of  wine  and  certain  meats.  He 
wrote  some  commentaries  on  Scripture,  and  hymns, 
which  are  only  known  by  quotations  in  Epiphanius. 
See  Lardner,  Worhs,  iii,  285;  Mosheim,  Comm,  ii,  404; 
Neauder,  Church  Ilistori/,  i,  713  ;  Schaif,  Histon/  of  the 
Christian  Churcli,  p.  510;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Generale, 
xxiv,  647. 

Hier'eel  (lt^ei)X),  given  (1  Esdr.  ix,  21)  as  the 
name  of  one  of  the  "  sons  of  Emmer"  who  divorced  their 
heathen  wives  after  the  Captivity;  evidently  the  Jehi- 
EL  ((1.  V.)  of  the  Heb.  text  (Ezra  x,  21). 

Hier'enaoth  ('Itps/^ai,?),  the  name  of  two  men  in 
the  Apocrypha. 

1.  A  "son  ofEla,"who  divorced  his  Gentile  wife  after 
the  Captivity  (1  Esdr.  ix,  27) ;  the  Jerijioth  (q.  v.)  of 
the  Heb.  text  (Ezra  x,  26). 

2.  A  "  son  of  Mani"  who  did  the  same  (1  Esdr.  x,  80) ; 
the  R.\jioth  (q.  v.)  of  the  Heb.  text  (Ezra  x,  29). 

Hierie'lus  ('IfpujXoc  v.  r.  'It^pir/Xoc),  another  of 
the  '•  sons  of  Ela"  who  in  like  manner  divorced  his  wife 
(1  Esdr.  ix,  27) ;  the  Jehiel  (q.  v.)  of  Ezra  x,  26. 

Hier'mas  ('lep/iac),  one  of  "the  sons  of  Phoros" 
who  did  the  same  (1  Esdr.  x,  26) ;  the  R^vsiiah  (q.  v.) 
of  tlic  Heb.  text  (Ezra  x,  25). 

Hierocles,  governor  of  Bithynia,  and  afterwards  of 
Alexandria  (A.D.  30G),  is  said  by  Lactantius  {Imt.  JJivin. 
V,  2;  Z>e  Morte  Persec.  c.  17)  to  have  been  the  principal 
adviser  of  the  persecution  of  the  Christians  in  the  reign 
of  the  emperor  Diocletian  (A.D.  302).  He  also  wrote 
two  books  against  Christianity,  entitled  Aoyoi  (piXaXi)- 
6hc  TvpoQ  TOVQ  Xpiariavovc  {Truth-lovhig  Words  to  the 
Christians),  which,  Uke  Porph}Ty's  (q.  v.)  work,  have 
been  destroyed  by  the  mistaken  zeal  of  the  later  empe- 
rors, and  they  are  known  to  us  only  by  the  replies  of  Eu- 
sebius  of  Caesarea.  In  these,  accordmg  to  Lactantius, 
"  he  endeavored  to  show  that  the  sacred  Scriptures  over- 
throw themselves  by  the  contradictions  with  which  they 
abound ;  he  particularly  insisted  upon  several  texts  as 
inconsistent  with  each  other;  and  indeed  on  so  many, 
and  so  distinctly,  that  one  might  suspect  he  had  some 
time  professed  the  religion  which  he  now  attempted  to 
expose.  He  chiefly  reviled  Paul  and  Peter,  and  the 
other  disciples,  as  propagators  of  falsehood.  He  said 
that  Christ  was  banished  by  the  Jews,  and  after  that 


got  together  900  men,  and  committed  roblx'ni-.  He  en- 
deavored to  overthrow  Christ's  miracles,  though  he  tlid 
not  deny  the  truth  of  them,  and  aimed  to  show  that 
like  things,  or  even  greater,  had  been  done  by  Apollo- 
nius  of  Tyana"  {Inst.  Uicin.  v,  2,  3).  Eusebius's  treatise 
above  referred  to  is  "Ar/ainst  Hierocles;"  in  it  he  re- 
views the  Life  of  Apollonius  written  by  Philostratus 
(published  by  Olearius,  with  Latin  version,  Leips.  1709). 
See  Fabricius,  Bibliotheca  Grccca,  i,  792 ;  Cave,  Hist.  Lit. 
anno  306;  English  Cijclopwdia  ;  Yairax,  Ilistori/  of  Eree 
Thought,  p.  62,  64 ;  Neander,  Ch.  Ilist.i,  173 ;  SchaflF,  Ch. 
History,  i,  194 ;  Brockhaus,  Encyklop.  vii,  916 ;  Lardner, 
Works,  vii,  207, 474,  etc. 

Hierocles,  a  Neo-Platonist  of  the  5th  centurj'  at 
Alexandria.  He  is  said  to  be  the  author  of  a  Commen- 
tary  upon  the  Golden  Verses  of  Pythagoras, -which  is  still 
extant ;  and  also  a  Discourse  on  Eorebiowledge  and  Eate, 
of  which  Photius  has  preserved  large  extracts.  Stobre- 
us  has  also  preserved  the  fragments  of  several  other 
works  which  are  ascribed  to  Hierocles.  The  Greek  text 
of  the  Coniimnt(}ry  on  the  Golden  Verses  of  Pythagoras 
was  first  published  by  Curterius  (Paris,  1583 ;  reprinted 
at  London,  1654;  also  1742;  and  Padua,  1744).  The 
fragments  of  the  Discourse  on  Eoreknoivledge  and  Eate, 
in  which  Hierocles  attempts  to  reconcile  the  free-will  of 
man  with  the  foreknowledge  of  God,  have  been  edited 
by  jMorell  (Paris,  1593, 1597),  and  by  Pearson  (London, 
1655,  1673) ;  the  latter  edition  contains  the  fragments 
of  the  other  works  of  Hierocles.  A  complete  edition  of 
his  works  was  published  by  Needham  (Cambridge,  1709). 
Both  Pearson  and  Needham  confound  this  Hierocles 
with  Hierocles,  the  prefect  of  Bithpiia.  The  Discourse 
on  Eorehioidedge  ami  Eate  was  translated  into  French 
by  Regnaud  (Lyons,  1560).  Grotius  translated  part  of 
this  work  into  Latin  in  his  Sententim  Philosophorum  de 
Eato  (Paris,  1624;  Amst.  1648;  reprinted  in  the  third 
volume  of  his  theological  Avorks,  1679).  The  Commen- 
tary 'm  the  Golden  Veises  has  been  translated  into  Eng- 
lish by  Hall,  London,  1657 :  Norris,  London,  1682";  Ray- 
ner,  Norw.  1797 ;  and  into  French  (with  life)  by  Dacier, 
Paris,  1706.  See  English  Cychpcedia,  s.  v. ;  Smith,  Dic- 
tionary of  Biography  and  Mythology,  ii,  453  ;  Angusti, 
Dogmengeschichte,  i  and  ii ;  Lardner,  Woi-ks,  viii,  127, 

Hieroglyphics  (from  'itpoc,  sacred,  and  yX{i<po),  to 
carve),  the  term  usually  applied  to  the  inscriptions  in 
the  so-called  sacred  or  symbolical  characters  on  the 
Eg3Titian  monuments.  See  Egypt.  "  They  were  either 
engraved  in  relief,  or  sunk  below  the  surface  on  the  pub- 
lic monuments  and  hard  materials  suited  for  the  glyptic 
art,  or  else  traced  in  outline  with  a  reed  pen  on  iiap_\Ti, 
wood,  slices  of  stone,  and  other  objects.  The  scribe,  in- 
deed, wrote  from  a  palette  or  canon  called /ks,  with  pens, 
kash,  from  two  little  ink-holes  in  the  palette,  containing 
a  black  ink  of  animal  charcoal,  and  a  red  mineral  ink. 
The  hieroglyphics  on  the  monuments  are  sometimes 
scidptured  and  plain ;  at  others,  decorated  with  colors, 
either  one  simple  tone  for  aU  the  hieroglyphs,  which  are 
then  called  monochrome,  or  else  ornamented  with  a  va- 
riety of  colors,  and  then  called  polychrome;  and  those 
painted  on  coffins  and  other  objects  are  often  first  traced 
out,  and  then  colored  in  detail.  On  the  pap\Ti  and 
some  few  inferior  materials  they  are  simply  sketched  in 
outline,  and  are  called  linear  hierogh^ihs.  The  hiero- 
glyphs are  arranged  in  perpendicular  columns,  separa- 
ted by  lines,  or  in  horizontal,  or  distributed  in  a  sporadic 
manner  in  the  area  of  the  picture  to  which  they  refer. 
Sometimes  all  these  modes  of  arrangement  are  found  to- 
gether. One  peculiarity  is  at  once  discernible,  that  all 
the  animals  and  representations  face  m  the  same  direc- 
tion when  they  are  combined  into  a  text;  and  when 
mLxed  up  with  reliefs  and  scenes,  they  usually  face  in 
the  direction  of  the  figures  to  which  they  are  attached. 
When  thus  arranged,  the  reUefs  and  hierogh-phs  resem- 
ble a  MS.,  everk'  letter  of  which  shoiUd  also  be  an  illu- 
mination, and  they  produce  a  g,iy  and  agreeable  im- 
pression on  the  spectator.    They  are  %\Titten  verj-  square, 
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the  spaces  are  neatly  and  carefully  packed,  so  as  to  leave 
no  naked  appearance  of  background. 

"  The  mvention  of  hierogh-phs,  called  NeUr  lliant, 
or  '  divine  words,'  was  attributed  to  the  god  Thoth,  the 
Egyptian  Logos,  who  is  repeatedly  called  the  scribe  of 
the  gods  and  lord  of  the  hieroglyphs.  Pliny  attributes 
their  invention  to  Menon.  The  literature  of  the  Egyp- 
tians was  in  fact  called  Hermaic  or  Hermetic,  on  ac- 
count of  its  supposed  divine  origui,  and  the  knowledge 
of  hieroglji^hs  was,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  mysterj^  to  the 
uninitiated,  although  universally  employed  by  the  sac- 
erdotal and  instructed  classes.  To  foreign  nations,  the 
hieroglyphs  always  remained  so,  although  Moses  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  versed  in  the  knowledge  of  them 
(Philo,  vita  Moysis) ;  but  Joseph  is  described  (Gen.  xUi, 
23)  as  conversing  with  his  brethren  through  interpreters, 
and  does  not  appear  to  allude  to  hierogh^Dhic  ^ratmg. 
The  Greeks,  who  had  settled  on  the  coast  as  early  as 
the  Gth  century  B.C.,  do  not  appear  to  have  possessed 
more  than  a  colloquial  knowledge  of  the  language  (Diod. 
Sic.  Ixxxi,  3,  4) ;  and  although  Solon,  B.C.  538,  is  said 
to  have  studied  Egyptian  doctrines  at  Sebemiytus  and 
Heliopolis,  and  the  doctrines  of  Pythagoras  are  said  to 
have  been  derived  from  Egypt,  these  sages  could  only 
have  acquired  their  knowledge  from  interpretations  of 
hieroglyphic  writings.  Hecatseus  (B.C.  521)  and  He- 
rodotus (B.C.  456),  who  visited  Egypt  in  their  travels, 
obtained  from  similar  soiurces  the  information  they  have 
aiforded  of  the  language  or  monuments  of  the  countrj' 
(Herod,  ii, 30).  Democritus  of  Abdera,  indeed,  about  the 
same  period  (B.C.  459),  had  described  both  the  Ethiopian 
hieroglji^hs  and  the  Babylonian  cuneiform,  but  his  work 
has  disappeared.  After  the  conquest  of  Egj-pt  by  Alex- 
ander, the  Greek  rulers  began  to  pay  attention  to  the 
language  and  history  of  their  subjects,  and  Eratosthenes, 
the  keeper  of  the  museum  at  Alexandria,  and  INIanetho, 
the  high-priest  of  Sebennytus,  had  drawn  up  accounts 
of  the  national  chronology  and  historj'  from  hieroglyphic 
sources.  Under  the  Roman  empire,  in  the  reign  of  Au- 
gustus, one  Chaeremon,  the  keeper  of  the  library  at  the 
Serapseum,  had  drawn  up  a  dictionary  of  the  hiero- 
glyphs ;  and  both  Diodorus  and  Strabo  mention  them, 
and  describe  their  nature.  Tacitus,  later  imder  the  em- 
pire, gives  the  account  of  the  monuments  of  Thebes 
translated  by  the  Egjiitian  priests  to  Germanicus ;  but 
after  his  time,  the  knowledge  of  them  beyond  Egypt  it- 
self was  exceedingly  limited,  and  does  not  reappear  till 
the  third  and  subsequent  centuries  A.D.,  when  they 
are  mentioned  by  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  who  cites  the 
translation  of  one  of  the  obelisks  at  Eome  by  one  Her- 
mapion,  and  by  Julius  Valerius,  the  author  of  the  apoc- 
rj'phal  life  of  Alexander,  who  gives  that  of  another. 
Heliodorus,  a  novelist  who  floiu-ished  A.D.  400,  describes 
a  hieroghqihic  letter  written  by  queen  Candace  (iv,  8). 
The  first  positive  information  on  the  subject  is  by  Cle- 
ment of  Alexandria  (A.D.  211),  who  mentions  the  sym- 
bolical and  phonetic,  or,  as  he  calls  it,  cyriologic  nature 
of  hieroglyphics  (Strom,  v).  Porphyry  (A.D.  804)  di- 
vides them  also  into  ccenologic  or  phonetic,  and  oenig- 
matic  or  symbolic.  Horapollo  or  Horus-Apollus,  who  is 
supposed  to  have  flourished  about  A.D.  500,  wrote  two 
books  exiilanatory  of  the  hieroglyphics,  a  rude,  ill-assort- 
ed confusion  of  truth  and  fiction,  in  which  are  given  the 
inter]-irctation  of  many  hierogh-phs,  and  their  esoteric 
meaning.  After  this  -^mter,  all  knowledge  of  them  dis- 
appeared till  the  revival  of  letters.  At  the  beginnmg  ot 
the  16th  centurj-  these  sjTnbols  first  attracted  attention, 
and,  soon  after,  Kircher,  a  leamed  Jesuit,  pretended  to 
interpret  them  by  vague  esoteric  notion?,  derived  from 
his  o\ra  fancy,  on  the  supposition  that  the  hieroglyphs 
were  ideographic,  a  theorj'  which  barred  all  progress, 
and  was  held  in  its  full  extent  by  the  learned,  till  Zoega, 
at  the  close  of  the  18th  centurj'  {Be  Orir/ine  Obdiscomm. 
fol.  Kom.  1797),  first  enmiciated  that  the  duals  or  car- 
touches contained  royal  names,  and  that  the  hierogh-^ihs, 
OT  some  of  them,  were  used  to  express  sounds"  (Cham- 
bers, Cyclo2)(Bdia). 


"  The  knowledge  of  hieroglvphics  which  we  at  pres- 
ent possess  o-\ves  its  origin  to  the  Eosetta  stone,  Avliich 
is  now  in  the  British  Museum.  This  stone  was  fomid 
by  the  French  among  the  ruins  of  Fort  St.  Julien,  which 
is  situated  near  the  mouth  of  the  Rosetta  branch  of  the 
Nile,  and  was  given  up  to  the  English  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Alexandria.     It  is  sup- 
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The  Rosetta  Stoue,  with  Specimens  of  the  three  Styles  of 
Characters  found  upon  it.  1, 1',  Sacred  or  Hieroglyph- 
ic ;  2.  2',  Enchorial  or  Demotic ;  3,  3',  Greek. 

posed  to  have  been  sculptured  about  B.C.  195,  and  con- 
tains a  decree  in  honor  of  Ptolemy  V  (Epiphanes )  writ- 
ten in  three  different  characters.  One  of  these  is  Greek, 
and  a  part  of  it  has  been  explained  to  state  that  the 
decree  was  ordered  to  be  written  in  Sacred,  Enchorial, 
and  Greek  writing.  Dr.  Young  (A  rchceologiu,  1817)  was 
the  first  that  attempted  to  decipher  this  inscription,  in 
which  he  partially  succeeded  by  counting  the  recurrence 
of  the  more  marked  characters  in  the  hierogh-phics,  and 
comparing  them  with  those  that  occurred  about  the 
same  number  of  times  in  the  Greek.  Champollion  and 
Wilkinson  have  followed  up  Dr.  Young's  discoveries 
with  great  ingenuity,  and  we  can  now  partially  read  in- 
scriptions which  before  were  wholly  unintelligible  to  us. 
Among  other  obstacles,  however,  this  remains  in  the 
way,  viz.  that  the  Rosetta  stone  was  sculptured  about 
B.C.  195,  and  in  Lower  Egj-pt ;  while  the  major  part  of 
the  inscriptions  were  written  during  the  twelve  previous 
centuries,  and  are  found  in  T'pper  Egj-pt.  Hieroglyph- 
ics are  written  either  from  left  to  right  or  right  to  left, 
according  to  the  direction  in  which  they  face ;  though 
sometimes  the  columns  are  so  narrow  that  they  may  be 
almost  said  to  be  written  fnm  top  to  bottom.  They 
are  partly  pictorial ;  thus  '  ox,' '  goose,'  '  temple'  are  rep- 
resented by  pictures  or  pictorial  symbols  of  an  ox,  etc. 
At  other  times  they  are  phonetic,  and  written  by  an  al- 
phabet of  about  140  letters,  of  which  many  are  synony- 
mous ;  some  being  adapted  for  writing,  others  for  sculp- 
ture ;  some  in  use  at  an  earlier  period,  others  at  a  later. 
The  powers  of  these  letters  are  determmed  by  the  names 
of  the  kings  in  which  they  are  found ;  but,  as  this  can- 
not be  done  verj-  exactly,  they  are  generally  arranged 
mider  about  twelve  of  our  primarj-  letters.  AVe  cannot, 
however,  distinguish  accurately  between  the  vowels,  or 
p  and  PH,  and  other  cognate  letters.  The  names  of  sov- 
ereigns are  always  written  within  a  ring  or  cartouche : 
those  of  any  other  person  are  distuiguished  bj'  a  sitting 
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figure  following  them  :  besides  these  there  is  nothing  to 
mark  the  difference  between  a  letter  and  a  pictorial 
symbol.  In  some  words  tlie  meaning  is  expressed 
twice ;  once  by  a  phonetic  combination,  and  again  by  a 
pictorial  symbol;  in  others  the  more  important  part  is 
symbolical,  and  the  grammatical  termination  is  sjielled. 
Sometimes  also  we  find  a  species  of  abbreviation;  thus 
the  word  ox  would  be  expressed  by  the  first  letter  of  the 
Coptic  word  signifying  ox. 

"But  for  the  purpose  of  writing,  strictly  so  called, 
there  was  a  less  ornamental  and  more  rapid  way  of 
forming  the  characters,  which  is  always  found  in  the 
MSS.,  and  which  would  be  the  natural  consequence  of 
using  the  pen  or  stylus.  This  is  called  by  Strabo  and 
Pliny  hieratic  writing,  the  hierogh^phics  being,  as  the 
name  imports,  peculiar  to  sculpture.  It  is  chiefly  by 
means  of  tlie  hieroglyphics  that  we  are  enabled  to  read 
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the  hieratic  writing,  the  latter  being,  for  the  most  part, 
an  abbreviated  way  of  writing  the  former.  The  Kosctta 
stone  contained  the  inscription  in  yet  another  set  of 
characters,  the  demotic  or  enchorial.  It  is  to  Dr.  Young 
that  we  owe  the  greater  part  of  our  knowledge  on  this 
subject.  He  was  greatly  assisted  by  the  discovery  of 
two  or  three  papyri  wTitten  in  this  character  with  (ireek 
translations,  the  earliest  of  which  dates  in  the  reign  of 
Psamnieticus,  about  B.C.  650.  An  alphabet  has  lieea 
formed  from  Greek  proper  names,  from  which  it  appears 
that  the  few  words  which  we  can  decipher  are  Coptic. 
In  this  writing  the  hieroglyphics  have  almost  wholly 
disappeared,  though  some  still  appear  scattered  here  and 
there." — Ivitto. 

A  popular  account  of  the  mode  in  which  the  Rosetta 
stone  was  used  as  a  key  for  deciphering  the  hieroglyph- 
ics may  be  found  in  Dr.  Hawks's  Erji/pt  and  its  Monu- 
ments (N.  Y.  1850, 8vo),  and  a  more  critical  statement  in 
Osburn's  Monumental  History  of  Egypt  (London,  1854,2 
vols.  8vo).  A  complete  set  of  the  cartouches  of  the 
kings  is  given  by  Poole  in  his  Ilorm  Ecjyptiacai  (Lond. 
1851,  8vo).  Great  progress  has  of  late  been  made  in 
the  decipherment  of  these  records,  another  stone  having 
quite  recently  been  discovered  with  a  bilingual  inscrip- 
tion (Lepsius,  Das  hilingue  Decret  von  Kanopus,  texts 
and  interlineal  translations,  etc.,  Berl.  1867  sq.,  4to),  and 
many  papyri  having  been  brought  to  light  and  read  by 
European  Egyptologists,  among  whom  Wilkinson,  Lep- 
sius, Di'imichen,  and  Brugsch  may  be  especially  named. 
Tlie  annexed  view  of  the  hieroglyphical  alphabet  is 
taken  from  Gliddon's  Lectures  on  Egyptian  History  (N. 
Y.  1843,  imp.  8vo),  and  wiU  be  found  sufficient  for  deci- 
phering most  of  the  royal  names.  A  brief  account  of 
the  language  which  these  characters  represent  may  be 
found  in  Eawlinson's  Herodotus,  vol.  ii.  A  tolerably  com- 
plete view  of  the  subject  and  its  literature  is  contained 
in  Appleton's  Neiu  A  mei-ican  Cyclopcedia,  s.  v.  The  fol- 
lowing are  some  of  the  latest  works  of  importance  on 
the  subject:  Sharpe, Egyptirm  FIirroglyphir.<:  (Lond.  1861, 
8vo);  Parrot,  A^ouiWfe  Truihnl'iou  ds  //i<' rn,//,/j,hes  (Par. 
1857,  foL);  Tattam,  (rroH^;;*//-  t>/'//it  Ei/t/jilinii  Language 
(London,  1863, 8vo) ;  Brugsch,  Hieroglyph isches-Demoti- 
sckes  Worterbuch  (of  an  extensive  character,  with  a  full 
hieroglyphical  gTammar,  Leips.  1867  sq.).    See  iNSCKir- 

TIONS. 

Hieromax,  a  river  of  Palestine  (Pliny,  Hist.  Nat. 
V,  16),  the  Jarmoch  of  the  Talmud;  now  Nahr  Yarmuk 
(Edrisi  and  Abulfeda),  or  Sheriat  el-Mandhur  (Ritter, 
XV,  372).  The  principal  sources  are  near  Mezarib,  where 
they  form  a  lake  of  half  an  hour  in  circumference. — Van 
de  Velde,  Memoir,  p.  321. 

Hieromnemon  (Gr.  lepoi.ivl^twv').  I.  The  title  in 
ancient  history  of  that  one  of  the  two  deputies  sent  by 
each  tribe  to  the  Amphictyonic  Council  who  su])erin- 
tended  the  religious  rites.  II.  An  officer  in  the  Greek 
Church,  who,  during  service,  stands  behind  the  bishop, 
and  points  out  to  him  in  order  the  psalms,  prayers,  etc. 
He  also  dresses  the  patriarclis,  and  shows  the  priests  to 
their  places,— Piercr,viii,  368;  Brande,ii,  124.  (J.W.M.) 

Hieron,  Sa:\hkl,  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
England,  sfiniewhat  inc  lined  to  Puritanism,  was  bom  in 
1572,  was  educated  at  King's  College,  Cambridge,  and 
was  presented  to  the  living  of  INIodburj',  Devonshire, 
which  he  held  till  his  death  in  1617.  He  was  verj-  elo- 
quent as  well  as  pious.  His  sermons,  in  two  volumes, 
were  pubhshed  in  1635.— Darling,  Cyclop.  Biog.  i,  1470. 

Hieronymites,  or  Eremites  of  the  Order  of  Jerome, 
a  monkish  order  which  was  first  established  about  1370 
by  the  Portuguese  Vasco  and  the  Spaniard  Peter  Fred. 
Pecha,  and  was  accredited  by  Gregory  XI  in  1373. 
Their  dress  is  a  white  liabit  and  a  black  scapidarj-.  In 
Spain  and  the  Netherlands  this  order  became  verj-  opu- 
lent, being  possessed  of  many  convents;  Charles  V  be- 
longed to  this  order  after  his  abdication.  They  spread 
also  into  the  AVest  Indies-  and  Spanish  America.  At 
present  they  exist  only  ui  the  latter  countrj'.     Besides 
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these,  there  exists  also  another  order  by  the  same  name, 
■with,  however,  but  few  members,  founded  by  Peter  Gam- 
bacorti,  of  Pisa,  about  1380.— Helyot,  Ord.  Monast.  ed. 
Migne,iii,568;  Bmckh&ns, E>icijklop.\m,^i&.  (J.H.W.) 

Hieron'ymus  QltpbivvfioQ,  sacred  in  ??ame,  Vidg. 
Hieronymus),  a  Syrian  general  in  the  time  of  Antiochus 
V.  Eupator  (2  INIacc.  xii,  2).  The  name  was  made  dis- 
tinguished among  the  Asiatic  Greeks  by  Hieronymus 
of  Cardia,  the  historian  of  Alexander's  successors. — 
Smith. 

Hieronymus.     See  Jerome,  St. 

Hierophant  or  Mystagogus  (Gr.  ifpo0avr»;e, 
HvarayioyuQ).  I.  The  high-priest  of  Demeter  who  con- 
ducted the  celebration  of  the  Eleusinian  Mysteries  and 
initiated  the  candidates,  being  always  one  of  the  Eumol- 
pidfE,  and  a  citizen  of  Attica.  The  office  was  for  life, 
and  regarded  of  high  religious  importance,  and  the  hi- 
erophant was  required  to  be  of  mature  age,  to  be  with- 
out physical  defects,  to  possess  a  fine,  sonorous  voice 
suited  to  the  character  and  dignity  of  tlie  office,  and 
was  forbidden  to  marry,  though  that  prohibition  may 
have  applied  only  to  contracting  marriage  after  his  in- 
stallation. He  was  distinguished  by  a  peculiar  cut  of 
his  hair,  by  the  strophion,  a  sort  of  diadem,  and  by  a 
long  purple  robe.  In  the  Mysteries  he  represented  the 
Demiurge  or  World-creator,  was  the  only  authorized 
custodian  and  expositor  of  the  unwritten  laws  (hence 
also  styled  ■7rpo(prjrt]g'),  and  the  utterance  of  his  name  in 
the  presence  of  the  miinitiated  was  forbidden.  II.  The 
name  is  also  given  in  the  Greek  Church  to  the  prior  of 
a  monastery. — Chambers,  s.  v. ;  Pierer,  vili,  370 ;  Smith, 
Diet.  o/Grk.  and  Rom.  Antiq.  s.v.  Eumolpid«;  Brande, 
Diet,  ii,  125.     See  also  Hieromnejion.     (J.W.  M.) 

Hiester,  William,  a  minister  of  the  German  Re- 
formed Church,  was  bom  in  Berks  County,  Pa.,  Oct.  11, 
1770.  In  youth  he  learned  the  trade  of  carpenter.  He 
pursued  his  classical  and  theological  studies  with  Rev. 
IJ.uiiel  ^\'agner,  of  York,  Pa,  He  was  licensed  and  or- 
dained in  1799.  For  a  short  time  he  ser\^ed  several 
congregations  in  Lancaster  County,  Pa.,  when  he  Avas 
called  to  Lebanon,  Lebanon  County,  Pa.,  in  which  charge 
he  labored  till  his  death,  Feb.  8,  1828.  He  is  remem- 
bered in  the  German  Reformed  Church  for  Ids  earnest 
pietj^,  great  zeal  in  his  pastoral  work,  and  the  active  in- 
terest he  took  in  the  establishment  of  its  Theological 
Seminary.  He  preached  both  in  the  Cierman  and  Eng- 
lish languages.     (H.  H.) 

Higden,  Ranulph  or  Ralph,  an  English  writer 
of  the  14th  centiu^',  was  a  Benedictine  monk  of  the 
monastery  of  St.  Werberg,  in  Cheshire,  who  died  at  a 
ver>'  advanced  age  in  1367  according  to  Bale,  or  in 
1373  according  to  Pits.  His  Poli/chromcon,  a  chronicle 
of  events  from  the  Creation  to  A.D.  1357,  was  written 
originally  in  Latin,  and  translated  into  English  in  1387 
by  John  of  Trevisa.  From  this  translation  Caxton  made 
his  version,  and,  continuing  in  an  eighth  book  the 
Chronicle  to  1460,  published  the  whole  under  the  title 
of  The  Poli/cronj/con,  conteynyng  the  Baryvrjes  and  Dedes 
of  many  Times,  in  eyght  Books,  etc.  (1482,  fol.).  Trevi- 
sa's  translation  "  contains  many  rare  words  and  expres- 
sions, and  is  one  of  the  earliest  specimens  of  English 
prose."  The  first  volume  of  a  new  edition  (containing 
also  a  translation  by  an  unknown  writer  of  the  15th 
century),  edited  by  C.  Babington,  B.D.,  appeared  in 
1865.  The  Polychronicon  is  frequently  cited  by  Eng- 
lish historians.  Bale  published  the  part  relating  to  the 
Britons  and  Saxons  in  his  Scriptores  Quiiidecim,  etc. 
(Oxford,  1691).  Some  have  assigned  the  authorship  of 
the  Chester  Mysteries  (1382)  to  Higden,  but  on  doubtful 
grounds.  —  Bale,  Illust.  Maj.  Brit.  Scrij)t.  Summ.;  Pits, 
Be  ilbist.  A  nr/.  Script. ;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Bioff.  Generale, 
xxiv,  656 ;  Herzog,  Real-Encyklop.  vi,  83 ;  Westmiiister 
Rmew,  July,  1865,  p.  128.     (J.W.  M.) 

Higgai'on  (Heb.  Mygayon',  '^'''f})  occiu-s  in  Psa. 
xcii,  3,  where,  according  to  Gesenius,  it  signifies  the 


murmuring  (Fiirst,  low  or  solemn)  tone  of  the  harp,  Sept. 
fttT  i^Sijc  tv  Ki^cipif.  In  Psa.  ix,  17,  Iliggaion  Selah  is 
a  musical  sign,  prob.  for  a  pause  in  the  instrumental  in- 
terlude, Sept.  ipci)  Siu  ipaXnarog ;  and  so  Symn.  Aqu. 
and  Vulg.  See  Selah.  In  Psa.  xix,  15  the  term  sig- 
nifies (and  is  rendered)  meditation,  in  Lam.  iii,  62  a  de- 
vice. "Mendelssohn  translates  it  meditation,  thought, 
idea.  Knapp  {Die  Psalmen)  identifies  it  in  Psa.  ix,  17 
with  the  Arabic  i;!!!  and  Sifl, '  to  mock,'  and  hence-his 
rendering  'What  a  shout  of  laughter!'  (because  the 
wicked  are  entrapped  in  their  own  snares) ;  but  in  Psa. 
xcii,  4  he  translates  it  by  'Lieder'  (songs).  R.  David 
Kimchi  likewise  assigns  two  separate  meanings  to  the 
word ;  on  Psa.  ix,  17,  he  says, '  This  aid  is  for  us  (a  sub- 
ject of)  meditation  and  thankfuhiess,'  while  in  his  com- 
mentary on  the  passage,  Psa-  xcii,  4,  he  gives  to  the 
same  word  the  signification  of  melody,  *  This  is  the  mel- 
ody of  the  hymn  when  it  is  recited  (played)  on  the 
harp.'  '  We  wiU  meditate  on  this  forever'  (Rashi,  Com- 
nient.  on  Psa.  ix,  17).  In  Psa.  ix,  17,  Aben  Ezra's  com- 
ment, on  '  Higgaion  Selah'  is,  '  this  wiU  I  record  in 
truth :'  on  Psa.  xcii,  4  he  says,  '  Higgaion  means  the 
melody  of  the  hymn,  or  it  is  the  name  of  a  musical  in- 
strument.' It  would  seem,  then,  that  Higgaion  has  two 
meanings,  one  of  a  general  character  implj-ing  thought, 
irflection,  from  llStl  (comp.  "^j?  "T^irtl,  Psa.  ix,  17,  and 
nm  hz)  ibr  CJIi.ini,  Lam.  iii,  62),  and  another  in 
Psa.  ix,  17,  and  Psa.  xcii,  4,  of  a  technical  nature,  bear- 
ing on  the  import  of  musical  somids  or  signs  well  known 
in  the  age  of  David,  but  the  precise  meaning  of  which 
cannot  at  this  flistance  of  time  be  determined"  (Smith). 
See  Psalms. 

Higgins,  SoLOJiox,  a  IMethodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  liorn  in  Jlarj-land  in  January,  1792.  In  his  twenty- 
second  year  he  began  to  preach,  but  failing  health  com- 
pelled him  to  quit  the  ministry',  and  for  several  years  he 
was  employed  as  a  clerk  in  Pliiladelphia.  In  1821  he 
resumed  his  pastoral  connections,  and  the  remainder  of 
his  life  was  spent  in  the  service  of  the  Church  as  pas- 
tor and  as  Simday-school  agent.  He  was  several  times 
stationed  in  Philadelphia,  and  was  a  member  of  tlie 
General  Conferences  of  1828,  1832,  1836,  and  1840.  He 
died  Feb.  12,  1867 .—Minutes  of  Conferences,  1867,  p.  24, 

Higginson,  Francis,  a  Congregational  mhiister 
and  first  pastor  of  Salem,  Mass.,  was  born  in  England  in 
1587,  graduated  at  Emanuel  College,  Cambridge,  and 
was  appointed  minister  of  a  church  in  Leicester.  After 
some  time  he  became  a  nonconformist,  and  was  excluded 
from  the  parish  church.  In  1629  he  received  letters 
from  the  governor  and  company  of  Massachusetts  in- 
viting him  to  proceed  with  them  to  New  England.  He 
accordingly  sailed,  and  on  his  arrival  at  Salem  he  was 
appointed  pastor  of  the  church.  He  died  of  hectic  fever 
in  August,  1630.  He  wrote  New  England's  Plantation,  or 
a  short  and  true  Description  of  the  Commodities  and  Dis- 
commodities of  that  Country  (Lond.  1630,  4to).  See  Al- 
len, Ain.  Biog.  Dictionary ;  Sprague,  Annals,  i,  6. 

Higginson,  John,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  bom 
in  England  in  August,  1616,  and  came  to  Massachusetts 
with  his  parents  in  1629.  In  1636  he  removed  to  Con- 
necticut, engaging  in  teaching  and  in  theological  stud- 
ies. From  1659  until  his  death  in  1708  he  was  minister 
of  the  church  at  Salem,  Mass.  He  was  zealously  en- 
gaged in  controversy  M'ith  the  Quakers,  but  subsequent- 
ly regretted  his  ardor  in  persecution.  He  published 
several  sermons  and  pamphlets.  See  Sprague,  A  nnals, 
i,  91. 

High-Churchmen,  a  name  first  given  (circa  1700) 
to  the  nonjurors  in  England  who  refused  to  acknowl- 
edge WilHam  III  as  their  lawfid  king.  It  is  now  usu- 
ally applied  to  those  in  tlie  Church  of  England  and  in 
the  American  Protestant  Episcopal  Chiu-ch  who  hold 
exalted  notions  of  Church  prerogatives,  and  of  the  pow- 
ers committed  to  the  clergy,  and  who  lay  much  stress 
upon  ritual  observances  and  the  traditions  of  the  fa- 
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tliers.  See  Walcott,  Sacred  A  rchceolnijy,  p.  312 ;  Hurst, 
///.s/.  RalinnalUm,  p.  512  sq. ;  Kurtz,  Ch.  History,  ii,  339  ; 
Baxter,  Ch.  lllst.  ii,  549 ;  Skeats,  lliM.  of  Free  Churches, 
p.  -JSi),  317,  318,  343 ;  Rose,  Ilht.  CItr.  Ch.  p.  370;  Eden, 
Theol.  Dictionary;  and  articles  England,  Chuhcii  of; 
and  Protestant  Episcopal  Chuucii. 

High  Commission,  Court  of,  a  court  establish- 
ed ill  Kiiii'land  in  1559  to  take  cognizance  of  spiritual  or 
eL•ck^sia^tu■al  offences,  and  to  intlict  penalties  for  the 
same.  Tlie  Puritans  complaining  loudly  of  the  juris- 
diction of  this  court,  a  bill  passed  for  putting  down  both 
it  and  the  Star-Chamber  in  the  year  1641.— Neal,  Ilist. 
ofPuritam,  i,  89  sq. 

High  Mass.  The  Mass  in  the  Church  of  Rome 
consists  ill  the  "consecration  of  the  bread  and  wine  'into 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,'  as  they  say,  and  tlie  offer- 
ing up  of  the  same  body  and  blood  to  God  by  the  min- 
istry of  the  priest  for  a  perpetual  memorial  of  Christ's 
sacrifice  upon  the  cross,  and  a  continuation  of  the  same 
unto  the  world's  end."  Iliyh  Mass  is  the  same  service, 
accompanied  by  all  the  ceremonies  which  custom  and 
authority  have  annexed  to  its  celebration,  and  read  be- 
fore the  high  altar  on  Simdays,  fast-days,  and  particu- 
lar occasions.     See  JLvss. 

High  place  (!l^2,  hamah' ;  often  in  the  plural, 
rii'23  ;  Sept.  in  the  historical  books,  tu  v^prjXd,  rci  'i'^rj ; 
in  the  Prophets,  jiiafxoi ;  in  the  Pentateuch,  aTijXai, 
Lev.  xxvi,  30,  etc.;  and  once  tlSiuXa,  Ezek.  xvi,  16; 
Yidg.  excelsa,  faint)  often  occurs  in  connection  with 
the  term  grove.  By  "  high  places"  we  understand  nat- 
ural or  artificial  (ni'DH  "'Oa,  1  Kings  xiii,  32 ;  2  Kings 
xvi,  29;  comp.  1  Kings  xi,  7;  2  Kings  xxiii,  15)  emi- 
nences where  worship  hj  sacrifice  or  offering  was  made, 
usually  upon  an  altar  erected  thereon ;  and  by  a  "grove" 
we  understand  a  plantation  of  trees  around  a  spot  in  the 
open  air  set  apart  for  worship  and  other  sacred  services, 
and  therefore  around  or  upon  the  "  high  places"  which 
were  set  apart  for  the  same  purposes.     See  Grove. 

,We  find  traces  of  these  customs  so  soon  after  the  del- 
uge that  it  is  probable  they  existed  jrrior  to  that  event. 
It  appears  that  the  first  altar  after  the  deluge  was  built 
by  Noah  upon  the  mountam  on  which  the  ark  rested 
(Gen.  viii,  20).  Abraham,  on  entering  the  Promised 
Land,  built  an  altar  upon  a  mountain  between  Beth-el 
and  Hai  (xii,  7,  8).  At  Beerslieba  he  planted  a  grove, 
and  called  there  upon  the  name  of  the  everlasting  God 
(Gen.  xxi,  33).  The  same  patriarch  was  required  to 
travel  to  the  Mount  Moriah,  and  there  to  offer  up  his 
son  Isaac  (xxii,  2,  4).  It  was  upon  a  mountain  m  Gil- 
ead  that  Jacob  and  Laban  offered  sacrifices  before  they 
parted  in  peace  (xxxi,  54).  In  fact,  such  seem  to  have 
been  tlie  general  places  of  worship  in  those  times ;  nor 
does  any  notice  of  a  temple,  or  other  covered  or  enclosed 
Ijuikling  for  that  purpose,  occur.  Thus  far  all  seems 
clear  and  intelligible.  There  is  no  reason  in  the  mere 
nature  of  things  why  a  hill  or  a  grove  should  be  an  ob- 
jectionable, or,  indeed,  why  it  shoidd  not  be  a  very  suit- 
able place  for  worship.  Yet  by  the  time  the  Israelites 
returned  from  Egypt,  some  corrupting  change  had  taken 
place,  which  caused  them  to  be  repeatedly  and  strictly 
enjoined  to  overthrow  and  destroy  the  high  places  and 
groves  of  the  Canaanites  wherever  they  found  them 
(Exod.  xxxiv,  13 ;  Deut.  vii,  5 ;  xii.  2,  3).  That  they 
were  not  themselves  to  worship  the  Lord  on  high  places 
or  in  groves  is  implied  ui  the  fact  that  they  were  to 
have  but  one  altar  for  regular  and  constant  sacrifice; 
and  it  was  expressly  enjoinetl  that  near  this  sole  altar 
no  trees  should  be  planted  (Deut.  xvi,  21).  See  Altar. 
The  external  reUgion  of  the  patriarchs  was  in  some 
outward  obsen^ances  different  from  that  subsequently 
estabhshed  by  the  Mosaic  law,  and  therefore  they  shoidd 
not  be  condemned  for  actions  which  aftenvards  became 
sinful  only  because  they  were  forbidden  (Heidegger, 
Hist.  Patr.  II,  iii,  §  53).  It  is,  however,  quite  ob%nous 
that  if  every  grove  and  eminence  had  been  suffered  to 


become  a  place  for  legitimate  worship,  especially  in  a 
country  where  they  had  already  been  defiled  with  the 
sins  of  polytheism,  the  utmost  danger  would  have  re- 
sulted to  the  pure  worship  of  the  one  true  God  (lliivcr- 
nick,  Einl.  i,  592).  It  would  infallibly  have  Ictl  to  the 
adoption  of  nature-goddesses  and  "  gods  of  the  hills '  (1 
Kings  XX,  23).  It  was  therefore  implicitly  forbidden 
by  the  law  of  Moses  (Deut.  xii,  11-14),  which  also  gave 
the  strictest  injunction  to  destroy  these  monuments  of 
Canaanitish  idolatry  (Lev.  xxvi,  30 ;  Numb,  xxxiii,  52 ; 
Deut.  xxxiii,  29;  where  Sept.  rpax'/Awr),  without  stat- 
ing any  general  reason  for  this  command  beyond  tlie  fact 
that  they  had  been  connected  with  such  associations. 
It  seems,  however,  to  be  assumed  that  everj'  Israelite 
woidd  jjerfectly  understand  why  groves  and  high  places 
were  prohibited,  and  therefore  they  are  only  condemned 
by  virtue  of  tlie  injunction  to  use  but  one  altar  for  the 
puqiose  of  sacrifice  (Lev.  xvii,  3,  4;  Deut.  ^\, passim; 
xvi,  21 ;  John  iv,  20).  Tliis  practice,  indeed,  was  prob- 
ably of  great  antiquity  in  Palestine.  Upon  the  summit 
of  lofty  riermon  are  the  remains  of  a  small  and  verj' 
ancient  temple,  towards  which  faced  a  circle  of  temples 
surrounding  the  mountain.  See  IIermon.  That  a  tem- 
ple should  have  been  built  on  a  summit  of  bare  rock 
perpetually  covered  with  snow  shows  a  strong  religious 
motive,  and  the  position  of  the  temples  around  the 
mountain  indicates  a  belief  in  the  sanctity  of  IIermon 
itself.  This  inference  is  supported  by  a  passage  in  the 
treaty  of  Rameses  II  with  the  Ilittites  of  Syria,  in 
wliicli,  besides  gods  and  goddesses,  the  mountains  and 
the  rivers,  both  of  the  land  of  the  Hittites  and  of  Egypt, 
and  the  winds,  are  mentioned,  in  a  list  of  Hittite  and 
Egyptian  divinities.  The  Egyptian  divinities  are  spo- 
ken of  from  a  Hittite  point  of  view,  for  the  expression 
"  the  mountains  and  the  rivers  of  the  land  of  Egypt"  is 
only  half  applicable  to  the  Egyptian  nature-worship, 
which  had,  in  Egypt  at  least,  but  one  sacred  river  (Lep- 
sius,  De7ikmaler,  iii,  146 ;  Brugsch,  Geographische  In-  ' 
schriften,  ii,  29;  De  Rouge,  in  Rev.  Arch.  nouv.  sen  iv, 
372).  See  Hitttte.  That  Hermon  was  worshipped  in 
connection  with  Baal  is  probable  from  the  name  IMount 
Baal-Hermon  (Judg.  iii,  3),  Baal-Hermon  (I  Chron.  v, 
23)  being  apparently  given  to  it,  Baal  being,  as  the 
Egyptian  monuments  indicate,  the  chief  god  of  the  Hit- 
tites. That  there  was  such  a  belief  in  the  sanctity  of 
mountains  and  hills  seems  evident  from  the  great  num- 
ber of  high  places  of  the  old  inhabitants,  which  is  clear- 
ly indicated  in  the  prohibition  of  their  worship  as  com- 
pared with  the  statement  of  the  disobedience  of  the 
Israelites.     See  Hill. 

The  injunctions,  however,  respecting  the  high  places 
and  groves  were  very  imperfectly  obeyed  by  the  Israel- 
ites; and  their  inveterate  attachment  to  this  mode  of 
worship  was  such  that  even  pious  kuigs,  who  opposed 
idolatry  by  all  the  means  in  their  power,  dared  not  abol- 
ish the  high  places  at  which  the  Lord  was  worshipped. 
It  appears  likely  that  this  toleration  of  an  acknowledged 
irregularity  arose  from  the  indisposition  of  the  people 
living  at  a  distance  from  the  Temple  to  be  confined  to 
the  altar  which  existed  there ;  to  their  determination 
to  have  jilaces  nearer  home  for  the  chief  acts  of  their 
religion— sacrifice  and  offering ;  and  to  the  apprehension 
of  the  kings  that  if  they  were  prevented  from  having 
places  for  offerings  to  the  Lord  in  their  own  neighbor- 
hood they  woidd  make  the  offerings  to  idols.  jMore- 
over,  the  Mosaic  command  was  a  prospective  one,  and 
was  not  to  come  into  force  until  such  times  as  the  tribes 
were  settled  in  the  Promised  Land,  and  "had  rest  from 
all  their  enemies  romid  about."  Thus  we  find  that  both 
Gideon  and  IManoah  built  altars  on  high  places  by  di- 
vine command  (Judg.  vi,  25,  26;  xiii.  16-23),  and  it  is 
quite  clear  from  the  tone  of  the  book  of  Judges  that  the 
law  on  the  subject  was  either  totally  forgotten  or  prac- 
tically obsolete.  Nor  could  the  misettled  state  of  the 
countV  have  been  pleaded  as  an  excuse,  since  it  seems 
to  have  been  most  fully  understood,  even  during  the 
life  of  Joshua,  that  burnt-offerings  could  be  legally  of- 
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fered  on  one  altar  only  (Josh,  xxii,  29).  It  is  more  sur- 
prising to  find  this  law  absolutely  ignored  at  a  much 
later  period,  when  there  was  no  intelligible  reason  for 
its  violation— as  by  Samuel  at  Mizpeli  (1  Sam.  vii,  10) 
and  at  Bethlehem  (xvi,  5) ;  by  Saul  at  Gilgal  (xiii,  9) 
and  at  Ajalon  (?  xiv,  35) ;  by  David  on  the  threshing- 
floor  of  Oman  (1  Chron.  xxi,  26) ;  by  Elijah  on  ]Mount 
Carmel  (1  Kings  xviii,  30) ;  and  by  other  prophets  (1 
Sam.  X,  5).  It  will,  however,  be  observed  that  in  these 
cases  the  parties  either  acted  under  an  immediate  com- 
mand from  God,  or  were  invested  with  a  general  com- 
mission of  similar  force  with  reference  to  such  transac- 
tions, It  has  also  been  suggested  that  greater  latitude 
was  allowed  in  this  point  before  the  erection  of  the 
Temple  gave  to  the  ritual  principles  of  the  ceremonial 
law  a  fixity  which  they  had  not  previously  possessed. 
This  is  possible,  for  it  is  certain  that  all  the  authorized 
examples  occur  before  it  was  built,  excepting  that  of 
Elijah ;  and  that  occiu'red  imder  circumstances  in  which 
the  sacrifices  could  not  possibly  have  taken  place  at  Je- 
rusalem, and  in  a  kingdom  where  no  authorized  altar  to 
Jehovah  then  existed.  The  Rabbins  have  invented  elab- 
orate methods  to  account  for  the  anomaly :  thus  they 
say  that  high  places  were  allowed  until  the  building  of 
the  tabernacle ;  that  they  were  tlien  illegal  until  the  ar- 
rival at  Gilgal,  and  then  during  the  period  while  the 
tabernacle  was  at  Shiloh;  that  they  were  once  more 
permitted  while  it  was  at  Nob  and  Gibeon  (compare  2 
Chron.  i,  3),  mitil  the  building  of  the  Temple  at  Jeru- 
salem rendered  them  finally  unlawful  (R.  Sol.  Jarchi, 
Abarbanel,  etc.,  quoted  in  Carpzov,  App.  Crit.  p.  333  sq. ; 
Reland,  Ant.  Hehr.  i,  8  sq.).  Others  content  themselves 
with  saying  that  until  Solomon's  time  all  Palestine  was 
considered  holy  ground,  or  that  there  existed  a  recog- 
nised exemption  in  favor  of  high  places  for  private  and 
spontaneous,  though  not  for  the  stated  and  public  sacri- 
fices. Such  explanations  are  sufliciently  unsatisfactorj^; 
•  but  it  is  at  any  rate  certain  that,  whether  from  the  ob- 
vious temptations  to  disobedience,  or  from  the  exam- 
ple of  other  nations,  or  from  ignorance  of  any  definite 
law  against  it,  the  worship  in  high  places  was  organized 
and  all  but  universal  throughout  Judoea,  not  only  during 
(1  Kings  iii,  2^),  but  even  after  the  time  of  Solomon. 
The  convenience  of  them  was  evident,  because,  as  local 
centres  of  religious  worship,  they  obviated  the  unpleas- 
ant and  dangerous  necessity  of  visiting  Jerusalem  for 
the  celebration  of  the  yearly  feasts  (2  Kings  xxiii,  9). 
The  tendency  was  engrained  in  the  national  mind ;  and, 
although  it  was  severely  reprehended  by  the  later  his- 
torians, we  have  no  proof  that  it  was  known  to  be  sinful 
during  the  earUer  periods  of  the  monarchy,  except,  of 
course,  where  it  was  directly  connected  with  idolatrous 
abominations  (1  Kings  xi,  7;  2  Kings  xxiii,  13).  In 
fact,  the  high  places  seem  to  have  supplied  the  need  of 
synagogues  (Psa.  Ixxiv,  8),  and  to  have  obviated  the 
extreme  self-denial  involved  in  having  but  one  legalized 
locality  for  the  highest  forms  of  worship.  Thus  we  find 
that  Rehoboam  established  a  definite  worship  at  the 
high  places,  with  its  own  peculiar  and  separate  priest- 
hood (2  Chron.  xi,  15;  2  Kings  xxiii,  9),  the  members 
of  which  were  still  considered  to  be  priests  of  Jehovah 
(although  in  2  Kmgs  xxiii,  5  they  are  called  by  the  op- 
probrious term  Qi'n'33).  It  was  therefore  no  wonder 
that  Jeroboam  found  it  so  easy  to  seduce  the  people  into 
his  symbolic  worship  at  the  high  places  of  Dan  and 
Bethel,  at  each  of  which  he  built  a  chapel  for  his  golden 
calves.  Such  chapels  were,  of  course,  frequently  added 
to  the  mere  altars  on  the  hills,  as  appears  from  the  ex- 
pressions in  1  Kings  xi,  7 ;  2  Kings  xvii,  9,  etc.  Indeed, 
the  word  n?32  became  so  common  that  it  was  used  for 
any  idolatrous  shrine  even  in  a  valley  (Jer.  vii,  31),  or 
in  the  streets  of  cities  (2  Kings  xvii,  9;  Ezek.  xvi,31). 
These  chapels  were  probably  not  structures  of  stone,  but 
mere  tabernacles  hmig  with  colored  tapestry  (Ezek.  xvi, 
16 ;  Aqu.,  Theod.  ipjioXityfia ;  see  Jer.  ad  loc. ;  Sept. 
tiSiiiKov  paTTTov),  like  the  aicrjvi^  upd  of  the  Carthagin 


ians  (Diod.  Sic.  xx,  65;  Creuzer,  Symhol.  v,  176),  and 
like  those  mentioned  in  2  Kings  xxiii,  7 ;  Amos  v,  26. 
iNIany  of  the  pious  kings  of  Judah  were  either  too  weak 
or  too  ill-informed  to  repress  the  worship  of  Jehovah  at 
these  local  sanctuaries,  while  they  of  course  endeavored 
to  prevent  it  from  being  contaminated  with  polytheism. 
It  is  therefore  appended  as  a  matter  of  blame  or  a  (per- 
haps venial)  drawback  to  the  character  of  some  of  the 
most  pious  princes,  that  they  tolerated  this  disobedience 
to  the  provisions  of  Deuteronomy  and  Leviticus.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  mentioned  as  an  aggravation  of  the 
sinfuhioss  of  other  kings  that  they  built  or  raised  high 
places  (2  Chron.  xxi,  11;  xxviii,  25),  which  are  gener- 
ally said  to  have  been  dedicated  to  idolatrous  purposes. 
It  is  almost  inconceivable  that  so  direct  a  violation 
of  the  theocratic  principle  as  the  public  existence  of 
false  worship  should  have  been  tolerated  by  kings  of 
even  ordinary  piety,  much  less  by  the  highest  sacerdo- 
tal authorities  (2  Kings  xii,  3).  When,  therefore,  we 
find  the  reciuring  phrase, "  Only  the  high  places  were 
not  taken  away ;  as  yet  the  people  did  sacrifice  and  bum 
incense  on  the  high  places"  (2  Kings  xiv,  4 ;  xv,  5,  35 ; 
2  Chron.  xv,  17,  etc.),  we  are  forced  to  limit  it  (as  above) 
to  places  dedicated  to  Jehovah  onlj\  The  subject,  how- 
ever, is  made  more  difticidt  by  a  seeming  discrepancy,  for 
the  assertion  that  Asa  "  took  away  the  high  places"  (2 
Chron.  xiv,  3)  is  opposite  to  what  is  stated  in  the  first 
book  of  Kuigs  (xv,  14),  and  a  similar  discrepancy  is 
foimd  in  the  case  of  Jehoshaphat  (2  Chron.  xvii,  6 ;  xx, 
33).  Moreover,  in  both  instances  the  chronicler  is  ap- 
parently at  issue  with  himself  (xiv,  3 ;  xv,  17 ;  xvii,  6 ; 
XX,  33).  It  is  incredible  that  this  should  have  been 
the  result  of  carelessness  or  oversight,  and  we  must 
therefore  suppose,  either  that  the  earlier  notices  ex- 
pressed the  will  and  endeavor  of  these  monarchs  to  re- 
move the  high  places,  and  that  the  later  ones  recorded 
their  failure  in  the  attempt  (Ewald,  CescA.  iii,  408 ;  Keil, 
Apolofj.  Versuch.  p.  290),  or  that  the  statements  refer 
respectively  to  Bamoth  dedicated  to  Jehovah  and  to 
idols  (Michaelis,  Schulz,  Bertheau  on  2  Chron.  xvii,  6, 
etc.).  "Those  devoted  to  false  gods  were  removed, 
those  misdevoted  to  the  true  God  were  suffered  to  re- 
main. The  kings  opposed  impiety,  but  winked  at  er- 
ror" (bishop  Hall).  At  last  Hezekiah  set  himself  in 
good  eamest  to  the  suppression  of  this  prevalent  cor- 
ruption (2  Icings -xviii,  4,  22),  both  in  Judah  and  Israel 
(2  Chron.  xxxi,  1),  although,  so  rapid  was  the  growth 
of  the  evil,  that  even  his  sweeping  reformation  required 
to  be  finally  consummated  by  Josiah  (2  Kings  xxiii), 
and  that,  too,  in  Jerusalem  and  its  immediate  neighljor- 
hood  (2  Chron.  xxxiv,  3).  The  measiu-e  must  have 
caused  a  very  violent  shock  to  the  religious  prejudices 
of  a  large  number  of  people,  and  we  have  a  curious  and 
almost  unnoticed  trace  of  this  resentment  in  the  fact 
that  Rabshakeh  appeals  to  the  discontented  faction,  and 
represents  Hezekiah  as  a  dangerous  innovator  who  had 
provoked  God's  anger  by  his  arbitrary  impiety  (2  Kings 
xviii,  22 ;  2  Cluron.  xxxii,  12).  After  the  time  of  Josi- 
ah we  find  no  further  mention  of  these  Jehovistic  high 
places. 

As  long  as  the  nations  continued  to  worship  the 
heavenly  bodies  themselves,  they  worshipped  in  the 
open  air,  hokling  that  no  walls  coidd  contain  infinitude. 
Afterwards,  when  the  symbol  of  fire  or  of  images  brought 
in  the  use  of  temples,  they  were  usually  built  in  groves 
and  upon  high  places,  and  sometimes  without  roofs. 
The  prmciple  on  which  high  places  were  preferred  is 
said  to  have  been  that  they  were  nearer  to  the  gods, 
and  that  on  them  prayer  Avas  more  acceptable  than  in 
the  vaUeys  (Lucian,  Be  Sacrif.  i,  4).  See  Hill.  The 
ancient  \mters  abound  in  allusions  to  this  Avorship  of 
the  gods  upon  the  hill-tops ;  and  some  of  their  divini- 
ties took  their  distinctive  names  from  the  hill  on  which 
their  principal  seat  of  worship  stood,  such  as  Jlercurius 
Cyllenius,  Venus  Erycina,  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  etc.  (see 
especially  Sophocles,  Trachin.  1207,  1208;  Appian,  Da 
Bello  Miihrid.  §  131;  compare  Creuzer,  Symbol,  i,  150). 
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to  bo  mado  and  huilt  i.i 
every  sirect,  at  the  head 
of  every  way  (Ezck.  xvi. 
24,  25),  ill  all  their  cities 
(2  Kings  xvii.  9),  and 
upon  every  high  hill,  and 
under  every  green  tree  ( 1 
Kings  xiv,  23).  It  could 
be  torn  to  pieces,  beat- 
en small  r.s  dust,  and 
burnt  up  (2  Kings  xxiii. 
15).  Thus  it  [often] 
was  of  combustible  ma- 
terials  These 

mounds,  with  their  al- 
tars, were  built  in  the 
streets,  where  people 
could  assemble  around 
them.  When  on  the 
hills  out  of  the  city  they 
lasted  many  years:  for 
the  moiuids  built  by 
Solomon  on  the  right 
hand  or  south  side  of 
the  ]\Iount  of  Destruc- 
tion before  Jerusalem 
Temple  on  i  hill  suiiouuded  bj  tiees,  and  h  vMug  ui  -Mt  n  m  the  ippioicti  to  t.  A  \n  '^ere  destroyed  by  Jo- 
duct,  streams  of  water,  etc.,  are  represented.     (Bas-relief  from  Kouyunjik  in  the  British    siah  (2  Kings  xxiii,  13  , 

1   Kings   xi,  7),   nearly 


Museum.) 
We  find  that  the  Trojans  sacrificed  to  Zeus  on  Mount 
Ida  (//.  X,  171),  and  we  are  repeatedly  told  that  such 
was  the  custom  of  the  Persians,  Greeks,  Germans,  etc. 
(Herod,  i,  131 ;  Xenoph.  Cyrop.  viii,  7 ;  Mem.  iii,  8,  §  10 ; 
Strabo,  xv,  732).  To  this  general  custom  we  find  con- 
stant allusion  in  the  Bible  (Isa.  Ixv,  7 ;  Jer.  iii,  6 ;  Ezek. 
A'i,  13;  xviii,  G;  IIos.  iv,  13),  and  it  is  especially  attrib- 
uted to  the  Moabites  (Isa.  xv,  2 ;  xvi,  12 ;  Jer.  xlviii, 
35).  Evident  traces  of  a  similar  usage  are  depicted  on 
the  Assjnrian  monuments.  The  groves  which  ancient 
usage  had  established  around  the  places  of  sacrifice  for 
the  sake  of  shade  and  seclusion,  idolatry  preserved,  not 
only  for  the  same  reasons,  but  because  they  were  found 
convenient  for  the  celebration  of  the  rites  and  mysteries, 
often  obscene  and  abominable,  -which  were  gradually 
superadded.  According  to  Pliny  (book  xii),  trees  were 
also  anciently  consecrated  to  particular  divinities,  as 
the  escidus  to  Jove,  the  laurel  to  ApoUo,  the  olive  to 
INIinerva,  the  myrtle  to  Venus,  the  poplar  to  Hercules. 
It  was  also  believed  that  as  the  heavens  have  their 
proper  and  pecidiar  deities,  so  also  the  woods  have 
theirs,  being  the  Fauns,  the  Sylvans,  and  certain  god- 
desses. To  this  it  may  be  added  that  groves  were  en- 
joined by  the  Roman  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  as  part 
of  the  pubUc  religion.  Plutarch  (^Xinna,  i,  61)  calls  such 
groves  dXai]  Otwv,  "groves  of  the  gods,"  which  he  sajs 
Numa  frequented,  and  thereby  gave  rise  to  the  story  of 
his  intercourse  with  the  goddess  Egeria.  In  fact,  a  de- 
gree of  worship  was,  as  Pliny  states,  transferred  to  the 
trees  themselves.  They  were  sometimes  decked  \Mth 
ribbons  and  rich  cloths,  lamps  were  placed  on  them,  the 
spoils  of  enemies  were  hung  from  them,  vows  were  paid 
■  to  them,  and  their  branches  v.ere  encumbered  with  % o-  i 
live  offerings.  Traces  of  this  arborolatry  still  exist  t\  - 
erjavhere,  both  in  Moslem  and  Christian  comitries ;  and 
even  the  Persians,  who  abhorred  images  as  much  as  the 
Hebrews  ever  did,  rendered  homage  to  certain  trees 
The  story  is  weU  known  of  the  noble  plane-tree  near 
I  Sardis,  before  which  Xerxes  halted  his  army  a  whole 
[iday  while  he  rendered  homage  to  it,  and  hung  royal  of- 
ferings upon  its  branches  (Herod,  vi,  31).  There  is  much 
curious  Uterature  connected  with  this  subject  which  wc 
leave  untouched,  but  the  reader  may  considt  Sir  W. 
Ouseley's  learned  dissertation  on  Sacred  Trees,  append- 
ed to  tiie  first  volume  of  his  Travels  in  the  East. — Kitto, 
s.  V. ;  Smith,  s.  v.     See  Idolatry. 

Mr.  Paine  remarks  (Solomon's  Temple,  etc.,  Best.  1861, 
p.21),"The  'high  place.'  tTC3,  wiOi/Ht/,  was  small  enough 
lY.-Q 


four  hundred  years  after  they  were  built.  But  mounds 
of  earth  no  larger  than  Indian-corn  or  potato-hills  will 
last  a  great  number  of  years,  and  those  somewhat 
larger  for  centuries  (compare  the  Indian  mounds  in 
the  West).  That  the  mounds  destroyed  bj'  Josiah  had 
lasted  so  many  centuries  is  a  proof  that  they  were  not 
wholly  of  wood ;  that  they  could  be  burnt  is  a  proof 
that  they  were  not  wholly  of  stone ;  that  they  could  be 
beaten  to  dust  indicates  that  they  were  made  of  any- 
thing that  came  readiest  to  hand,  as  earth,  soil,  etc.  For 
the  houses  of  the  momids,  or  high  places,  in  which  were 
images  of  their  gods,  see  2  Kings  xvii,  29;  priests  of 
these  places  of  worship,  1  Kings  xii,  32;  xiii,  2,33:  2 
Kings  xvii,  32 ;  xxiii,  9,  20 ;  beds  for  fornication  and 
adultery,  in  the  tents  about  the  mounds,  Isa.  Ivii,  3-7; 
Ezek.  xvi,  16, 25,  etc.  Some  of  these  houses  were  tents, 
for  '.vomen  wove  them  (2  Kings  xxiii,  7).  The  people — 
men,  women,  children,  and  priests — assembled  in  groves, 
on  hills  and  mountains,  or  in  the  streets  of  their  cities; 
threw  up  a  mound,  on  which  they  built  their  altar;  set 
up  the  wooden  idol  [Asherah]  before  the  altar;  pitched 
their  tents  around  it  under  the  trees;  sacrificed  their 
sons  and  daughters,  sometimes  on  the  altar  (Ezek.  xvi, 
20)  and  committed  i  rni  iti  ii  md  adulttrj  in  the  tents, 
Avhtro  also  thc\  h  I  I  il     ii    i         1  their  gods." 


^^: 


Bepresentation  of  an  idolatrous  "High  plncp,"  with  its 
"Grove,"  altar,  and  worshippers.  (From  Paine's  Tem- 
ple of  Holomun.) 

High-priest  {'p'SiJ.hak-'hjke?/',  the  ordinary  word 
for  "priest,"  with  the  article,  i.  e.  '-t/ie  priest;"  and  in 
the  books  subsequent  to  the  Pentateuch  with  the  fre- 
quent adtlition  h'lvij,  the  fjrenf,  and  ^TXItl,  "the  headf 
Lev.  xxi,  10  seems  to  exhibit  the  epithet  bna  [as  iTruJ- 
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KOTToc  and  SiuKovog  in  the  N.  T.]  ki  a  transition  state, 
not  yet  wholly  technical ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
Numb.  XXXV,"  25,  where  the  explanation  at  the  end  of 
the  verse,  "which  was  anointed  with  the  holy  oil,"  seems 
to  show  that  the  epithet  ^IS  was  not  yet  quite  estab- 
lished as  distinctive  of  the  chief  priest  [comp.  ver.  28]. 
In  all  other  passages  of  the  Pentateuch  it  is  simply  "  the 
priest,"  Exod.  xxix,  30,  44;  Lev.  xvi,  32  ;  or  yet  more 
frequently  '-Aaron,"  or  "Aaron  the  priest,"  as  Numb,  iii, 
() ;  iv,  33 ;  Lev.  i,  7,  etc.  So,  too,  "  Eleazar  tlie  priest," 
Numb,  x^vii,  22;  xxxi,  26,  29,  31,  etc.  Li  fact,  there 
could  be  no  such  distinction  in  the  time  of  Moses,  since 
the  priesthood  was  limited  to  Aaron  and  his  sons.  In 
the  Sept.  o  apxiepiVQ,  or  itpivQ,  where  the  Heb.  has  only 
"ins.  So  likewise  in  the  N.  T.  apxiiQivQ,  often  merely 
a  "  chief  priest."  Vulgate,  Sacerdos  magnus,  or  primus 
pontifex,  princejys  sacerdotum),  the  head  of  the  Jewish 
hierarchy,  and  a  lineal  descendant  of  Aaron. 

I.  The  legal  view  of  the  high-priest's  office  comprises 
all  that  the  law  of  Moses  ordained  respecting  it.  The 
first  distinct  separation  of  Aaron  to  the  office  of  the 
priesthood,  which  previously  belonged  to  the  firstborn, 
was  that  recorded  in  Exod.  xxviii.  A  partial  anticipa- 
tion of  this  call  occurred  at  the  gathering  of  the  manna 
(Exod.  xvi),  when  IMoses  bade  Aaron  take  a  pot  of  man- 
na, and  lay  it  up  before  the  Lord :  which  implied  that 
the  ark  of  the  Testimony  woidd  thereafter  be  under  Aa- 
ron's charge,  though  it  was  not  at  that  time  in  exist- 
ence. The  taking  up  of  Nadab  and  Abihu  with  their 
father  Aaron  to  the  Mount,  where  they  beheld  the  glory 
of  the  God  of  Israel,  seems  also  to  have  been  intended 
as  a  preparatory  intimation  of  Aaron's  hereditary  priest- 
hood. See  also  Exod.  xxvii,  2L  But  it  was  not  till  the 
completion  of  the  directions  for  making  the  tabernacle 
and  its  furniture  that  the  distuict  order  was  given  to 
JMoses,  "  Take  thou  unto  thee  Aaron  thy  brother,  and 
liis  sons  with  him,  from  among  the  children  of  Israel, 
that  he  may  minister  unto  me  in  the  priest's  office,  even 
Aaron,  Nadab  and  Abihu,  Eleazar  and  Ithamar,  Aaron's 
sons"  (Exod.  xxviii,  1).  So  after  the  order  for  the 
priestly  garments  to  be  made  '■  for  Aaron  and  his  sons," 
it  is  added,  "  and  the  priest's  office  shall  be  theirs  for  a 
perpetual  statute ;  and  thou  shalt  consecrate  Aaron  and 
his  sons,"  and  "  I  will  sanctify  both  Aaron  and  his  sons 
to  minister  to  me  in  the  priest's  office,"  xxix,  9, 44. 

We  find  from  the  very  first  the  following  character- 
istic attributes  of  Aaron  and  the  high-priests  his  suc- 
cessors, as  distinguished  from  the  other  priests. 

1.  Aaron  alone  was  anointed.  "  He  poured  of  the 
anointing  oil  upon  Aaron's  head,  and  anointed  him  to 
sanctify  him"  (Lev.  viii,  12) :  whence  one  of  the  distinc- 
tive epithets  of  the  high-priest  was  n^oaii  "jfibri,  "the 
anointed  priest"  (Lev.  iv,  3,  5,  IG;  xxi,  10;  see  Numb. 
XXXV,  25).  This  appears  also  from  Exod.  xxix,  29, 30, 
where  it  is  ordered  that  the  one  of  the  sons  of  Aaron 
who  succeeds  him  in  the  priest's  office  shall  wear  the 
holy  garments  that  were  Aaron's  for  seven  days,  to  lie 
anointed  therein,  and  to  be  consecrated  in  them.  Hence 
Eusebius  {Hist.  Eccles.  i,  G ;  Dem.  Evang.  viii)  under- 
stands the  Anointed  (A.  V.  "  Messiah,"  or,  as  the  Sept. 
reads,  ^^pi'ajua)  in  Dan.  ix,  2G,  the  anointing  of  the  Jew- 
ish high-priests :  "  It  means  nothing  else  than  the  suc- 
cession of  high-priests,  whom  the  Scripture  commonly 
calls  xpK^T'-i'C,  anointed:"  and  so,  too,  Tertullian  and 
Tlieodoret  (Rosenm.  ad  loc.)  The  anointing  of  the  sons 
of  Aaron,  i.  e.  the  common  priests,  seems  to  have  been 
confined  to  sprinkling  their  garments  with  the  anoint- 
ing oil  (Exod.  xxix,  21 ;  xxviii, 41,  etc.),  though,  accord- 
ing to  Kalisch  on  Exod.  xxix,  8,  and  Lightfoot,  follow- 
ing the  Rabbinical  interpretation,  the  difference  consists 
in  the  abundant  pouring  of  oil  (pl^^)  on  the  head  of  the 
high-priest,  from  Avhence  it  was  drawn  with  the  finger 
into  two  streams,  in  the  shape  of  a  Greek  X,  while  the 
priests  were  merely  marked  with  the  finger  dipped  in 
9il  on  the  forehead  (ITJ^).    But  this  is  probably  a  late 


invention  of  the  Rabbins.  The  anointing  of  the  high- 
priest  is  alluded  to  in  Psa.  cxxxiii,  2,  "  It  is  like  the 
precious  ointment  upon  the  head,  that  ran  down  upon 
the  beard,  even  Aaron's  beard,  that  went  down  to  the 
skirts  of  his  garments."  The  composition  of  this  anoint- 
ing oil,  consisting  of  myrrh,  cinnamon,  calamus,  cassia, 
and  oUve  oil,  is  prescribed  Exod.  xxx,  22-25 ;  and  its  use 
fur  any  other  purpose  but  that  of  anointing  the  priests, 
the  tabernacle,  and  the  vessels,  was  strictly  prohibited, 
on  pain  of  being  "  cut  off  from  his  people."  The  manu- 
factiu-e  of  it  was  intrusted  to  certain  priests,  called  apoth- 
ecaries (Neh.  iii,  8).  But  this  oil  is  said  to  have  been 
wanting  imder  the  second  Temple  (Prideaux,  i,  151; 
Selden,  cap.  ix).    See  Anointing  Oil, 

2.  The  high-priest  had  a  pecidiar  dress,  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  passed  to  his  successor  at  his  death.  This 
dress  consisted  of  eight  parts,  as  the  Rabbins  constantly 
note,  the  hreastpkite,  the  ephod  with  its  curious  girdle, 
the  rohe  of  the  ephod,  the  mitre,  the  hroidered  coat  or 
diaper  tunic,  and  the  girdle,  the  materials  being  gold, 
blue,  red,  crimson,  and  fine  (-white)  linen  (Exod.  xxviii). 
To  the  above  are  added,  in  ver.  42,  the  breeches  or  draw- 
ers (Lev.  xvi,  4)  of  linen ;  and  to  make  up  the  number 
eight,  some  reckon  the  high-priest's  mitre,  or  the  plate 
{Y'''4)  separately  from  the  bonnet;  whDe  others  reckon 
the  curious  girdle  of  the  ephod  separately  from  the 
ephod.  In  Lev.  viii,  7-12,  there  is  a  complete  account 
of  the  putting  on  of  these  garments  by  Aaron,  and  the 
whole  ceremony  of  his  consecration  and  that  of  his  gons. 
It  there  appears  distinctly  that,  besides  the  girdle  com- 
mon to  all  the  priests,  the  high-priest  also  wore  the  cu- 
rious girdle  of  the  ephod.  Of  these  eight  articles  of  at- 
tire, four,  viz.  the  coat  or  tunic,  the  girdle,  the  breeches, 
and  the  bonnet  or  tiu-ban,  TWZjXj,  instead  of  the  mitre, 
r332^  (Josephus,  however,  whom  Bahr  follo\vs,  calls 
the  bonnets  of  the  priests  by  the  name  of  rS3^^.  See 
below),  belonged  to  the  common  priests.  It  is  well 
known  how,  in  the  Assyrian  sculptures,  the  king  is  in 
like  maimer  distinguished  bj'  the  shape  of  his  head- 
dress; and  how  in  Persia  none  but  the  king  wore  the 
ciduris,  or  erect  tiara.  Biihr  compares  also  the  apices 
of  the  flamen  Dialis.  Josephus  speaks  of  the  robes  {iv- 
ov]xaTci)  of  the  chief  priests,  and  the  tunics  and  girdles 
of  the  priests,  as  forming  part  of  the  spoil  of  the  Temple 
( War,  vi, 8, 3).  Aaron,  and  at  his  death  Eleazar  (Numb. 
XX,  2G,  28),  and  their  successors  in  the  high-priesthood, 
were  solemnly  inaugurated  into  their  office  by  being 
clad  in  these  eight  articles  of  dress  on  seven  successive 
days.  From  the  time  of  the  second  Temple,  when  the 
sacred  oil  (said  to  have  been  hid  by  Josiah,  and  lost)  was 
wanting,  this  putting  on  of  the  garments  was  deemed 
the  official  investiture  of  the  office.  Hence  the  robes, 
which  had  used  to  be  kept  in  one  of  the  chambers  of 
the  Temple,  and  were  by  Hyrcanus  deposited  in  the  Ba- 
ris,  which  he  built  on  purpose,  were  kept  by  Herod  in 
the  same  tower,  Avhich  he  called  Antonia,  so  that  thej' 
might  be  at  his  absolute  disposal.  The  Romans  did  the 
same  till  the  government  of  Vitellius,  in  the  reign  of  Ti- 
berius, when  the  custody  of  the  robes  was  restored  to 
the  Jews  (^n/.  XV,  11,4;  xviii,4,3).— Smith,s.  v.  Tak- 
ing the  articles  of  the  high-priest's  dress  in  the  order  in 
which  they  woidd  naturally  be  put  on,  we  have 

(1.)  The  "breeches"  or  draicers,  d'^&32?3,  mihiesim', 
of  linen,  covering  the  loins  and  thighs,  for  purposes  of 
modesty,  as  all  the  upper  garments  were  loose  and  flow- 
ing. Their  probable  Ibrm  is  illustrated  by  the  subjoined 
cut,  from  Braun  {De  Vestitu  Sacerdotum  Hebrceorum,  p. 
3G4),  who  calls  attention  to  the  bands  (Talmud,  D^JJ3U3) 
for  thawing  the  top  together,  and  the  absence  of  any 
opening  either  before  (n'i"i"n  T\'''2,  apertiuxi  ad  jm- 
denda)  or  behind  (2p3ln  n'lD,  apertura  ad  anum). 

(2.)  The  inner  "  coat,"  rSFlS,  kutto'mtk,  was  a  tunic 
or  long  shirt  of  linen,  with  a  tesselated  or  diaper  pat- 
tern, like  the  setting  of  a  stone  ('j^adFlj^as/itos',  "broi- 
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ecbes"  of  the  Priests 


ilered").  The  subjoined  cut  (also  from  Braun,  p.  378) 
will  illustrate  its  probable  form  (not  different  from  that 
of  the  ordinary  Oriental  under-ijarmcnt),  with  its  sleeves 
and  mode  of  fastening  around  the  neck.     See  Coat. 


'Broidcred  l. 


0  Priests. 


(3.)  The/7tVf//e,  wi^X,  ahnet',  also  of  linen,  was  wound 
roimd  the  body  several  times  from  the  breast  down- 
wards, and  the  ends  hung  down  to  the  ankles.  Its  form 
and  mode  of  wearing  may  be  illustrated  by  the  subjoin- 
ed cuts  (from  Braun,  p.  404).     See  Girdle. 

(4.)  The  "  robe;'  b'^"?,  me'U',  of  the  ejjhod.  This  was 
of  inferior  material  to  tlie  ephod  itself,  being  all  of  blue 
(ver.  31),  which  implied  its  being  only  of  "  woven  work" 
(S'nX  rtbs'^,  xxxix,  22).  It  was  worn  immediately 
luider  the  ephod,  and  was  longer  than  it.  though  not  so 
long  as  the  broidercd  coat  or  tunic  (VSirri  r"'r2),  ac- 


he Luien  &ud  e  of  the  Piiest*. 


cor.Ung  to  most  statements  (Biihr,  Winer,  Kalisch,  etc.). 
Nor  do  the  Sept.  explanation  of  ^"^i'p,  iroSiipijc,  and 
Josephus's  description  of  it  (  War,  v,  5,  7),  seem  to  out- 
weigh the  reasons  given  by  Biihr  for  thinking  that  the 
robe  only  came  down  to  the  knees,  for  it  is  highly  im- 
l^robable  that  the  robe  should  thus  have  swept  the  ground. 
Neither  does  it  seem  likely  that  the  sleeves  of  the  tunic, 
of  white  diaper  linen,  were  the  only  parts  of  it  which 
were  visible,  in  the  case  of  the  high-priest,  when  he 
wore  the  blue  robe  over  it;  for  the  blue  robe  had  no 
sleeves,  but  only  slits  in  the  sides  for  the  arms  to  come 
through.  It  had  a  hole  for  the  head  to  pass  through, 
\vith  a  border  round  it  of  woven  work,  to  prevent  its  be- 
ing rent.  The  skirt  of  this  robe  had  a  remarkable  trim- 
ming of  pomegranates  in  blue,  red,  and  crimson,  with  a 
bell  of  gold  bet\veen  each  ]iomegranate  alternately.  The 
bells  were  to  give  a  sound  when,  the  high-priest  went  in 
and  came  out  of  (he  Holy  Place.  Josephus,  in  the  An- 
tiquities, gives  no  explanation  of  the  use  of  the  bells,  but 
merely  speaks  of  the  studied  beauty  of  their  appearance. 
In  his  Jeicish  War,  however,  he  tells  us  that  the  bells 
signified  thunder,  and  the  pomegranates  lightning.  For 
Philo's  very  curious  observations,  see  Lightfoot's  Worlcs, 
ix,  25.  Neither  does  the  son  of  Sirach  verj-  distinctly 
explain  it  (Ecclus.  xlv),  ^vho,  in  his  description  of  the 
high-priest's  attire,  seems  chiefly  impressed  with  its 
beauty  and  magnificence,  and  says  of  this  trimming, 
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The  Iligh-priesfs  Kobe.  (From  Biauu,  ut  atip.  p.  4G0.) 
"  He  compassed  him  with  pomegranates  and  with  many 
golden  bells  round  about,  that  as  he  Avent  there  might 
be  a  soimd,  and  a  noise  made  that  might  be  heard  in 
the  Temple,  for  a  memorial  to  the  children  of  his  peo- 
ple." Perhaps,  however,  he  means  to  intimate  that  the 
use  of  the  bells  was  to  give  notice  to  the  people  outside 
when  the  high-priest  went  in  and  came  out  of  the  sanc- 
tuary, as  Whiston,  Vatablus,  and  many  others  have  sup- 
posed.    See  Kobe. 

(5.)  The  epkod,  'ISX,  consisted  of  two  parts,  of  which 
one  covered  the  back,  and  the  other  the  front,  i.  e.  the 
breast  and  upper  part  of  the  body,  like  the  tTrai/d'e  of 
the  Greeks  (see  Smith,  Diet,  of  AnHquilies,  s.  v.  Tunica). 
These  were  clasped  together  on  the  shoidder  with  two 
large  onyx  stones,  each  having  engraved  on  it  six  of  the 
names  of  the  tribes  of  Israel.  It  was  further  united  by 
a  "  curious  girdle"  of  gold,  blue,  purple,  scarlet,  and  fine 
twined  linen  round  the  waist.  Upon  it  was  placed  the 
breastplate  of  judgment,  which  in  fact  was  a  part  of  the 
ephod,  being  included  in  the  term  in  such  passages  as  1 
Sam.  ii,  28 ;  xiv,  3 ;  xxiii,  9,  and  was  fastened  to  it  just 
above  the  curious  girdle  of  the  ephod.  Linen  ephods 
were  also  worn  by  other  priests  (1  Sam.  xxii,  18).  by 
Samuel,  who  was  only  a  Levite  (1  Sam.  ii,  18),  and  by 
David  when  bringing  up  the  ark  (2  Sam.  vi,  14),  The 
expression  for  wearing  an  ephod  is  ^•gh-ded  with  a  linen 
ephod."  The  ephod  was  also  frequently  used  in  the 
idolatrous  worship  of  the  Israelites  (see  Judg.  viii,  27 ; 
xvii,  5,  etc.).     See  Ephod. 

(6.)  The  breasfplaie,  *TI3h,  clio'slien,  or,  as  it  is  further 
named,  verses  15,  29,  30,  the  breastplate  of  judgment, 
aQ'IJ'a  V^'^^^'  ^oytiov  Tuiv  Kpiatwv  (or  rjjc  Kpla(tog)  in 
the  Sept.,  only  in  ver.  4  TriptarijOiov.  It  was,  like  the 
inner  curtains  of  the  tabernacle,  the  vail,  and  the  ephod, 
of  "cunning  work,"  3'^?'^  '^"4??.^  (^'u^g-  ojms  plumcn-i- 
um.  and  arte  jilumaria).  See  Embroider.  The  breast- 
plate was  originally  two  spans  long  and  one  span  broad, 
but  when  doubled  it  was  square,  the  shape  in  which  it 


The  High-priest's  Breastplate.    (From  Braun,  Be  Vestitu 
Sacerdotuvi  Hcbrceorum,  p.  4S6-S.) 

1.  The  "(tin,  cho'shen  (lit.  ornnment),  or  pectoral  gorget 
itself,  with  its  four  rings,  6,  m"S^,  tabhaoth'  (lit.  seals 
or  signets),  constituting  the  inside,  a,  when  put  on,  be= 
iiig  then  folded  down  backward  under. 

2.  The  plate  of  twelve  gems,  set  In  gold,  c,  attached  to  the 
linen  backing  at  the  upper  edge ;  with  its  two  gold 
wreathen  chains,  d,  nibs.^'O  rii"ld"l^  {chains  of  cords), 
to  hook  its  upper  corners' to  the  shoulder-clasps  of  the 
ephod,  as  at/,  tig.  3 ;  e,  two  hyacinth-colored  ribbons  at- 
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tached  to  the  lower  corners  of  the  plate  for  passing 
tlirough  the  other  iwo  riugs  of  the  liueu,  and  theu  tying 
to  tlie  hip-rings  of  the  ephod,  as  at  y,  tig  3. 
3.  The  Ei'uoi)  (q.  v.),  with  the  breastplate  inserted,  and  the 
two  straps,  h,  constituting  the  girdle,  311"n,  che'sheb 
{belt),  of  the  ephod. 

■was  worn.  It  was  fastened  at  the  top  rings  and  by 
chains  of  ^\Teathen  gold  to  the  two  onyx  stones  on  the 
shoidders,  and  beneath  with  two  other  rings  and  a  lace 
of  blue  to  two  corresponding  rings  in  the  ephod,  to  keep 
it  tixed  in  its  place,  above  the  curious  girdle.  But  the 
most  remarkable  and  most  important  part  of  this  breast- 
plate were  the  twelve  precious  stones,  set  in  four  rows, 
three  in  a  row,  thus  corresponding  to  the  twelve  tribes, 
and  divided  in  the  same  manner  as  their  camps  were, 
each  stone  having  the  name  of  one  of  the  children  of 
Israel  engraved  upon  it.  Whether  the  onler  followed 
the  ages  of  the  sons  of  Israel,  or,  as  seems  most  probable, 
the  order  of  the  encampment,  may  be  doubted;  but,im- 
less  some  appropriate  distinct  sj-mbolism  of  the  different 
tribes  be  found  in  the  names  of  the  precious  stones,  the 
question  can  scarcely  be  decided.  According  to  the 
Sept.  and  Josephus,  and  in  accordance  with  the  lan- 
guage of  Scripture,  it  was  these  stones  which  consti- 
tuted the  Urim  and  Thummim,  nor  does  the  notion  ad- 
vocated by  Gesenius  after  Spencer  and  others,  that  these 
names  designated  two  little  images  placed  between  the 
folds  of  the  breastplate,  seem  to  rest  on  any  sufficient 
ground,  in  spite  of  the  Egyptian  analogy  brought  to 
bear  upon  it.  (For  an  account  of  the  image  of  Thmei 
worn  by  the  Egyptian  judge  and  priest,  ste  Kalisch's 
note  on  Exod.  xxviii;  Hengstiiilicr^'s  JO/i/pt  and  the 
£oo':s  of  Moses;  Wilkinson's  l-jjiipl'imifi.  ii.  27,  etc.)  Jo- 
sephus's  ophiion,  on  the  other  hand,  impro\-ed  upon  by 
the  rabbins,  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  stones  gave 
out  the  oracular  answer,  by  preternatural  illumination, 
appears  equally  destitute  of  probability.  It  seems  to  be 
far  simplest,  and  most  in  agreement  with  the  different 
accounts  of  inquiries  made  by  Urim  and  Thummim  (1 
Sam.  xiv,  3, 18, 19 ;  xxiii,  2, 4, 9, 11,12;  xxviii,  6 ;  Judg. 
XX,  28;  2  Sam.  v,  23,  etc.),  to  suppose  that  the  answer 
was  given  simply  by  the  Word  of  the  Lord  to  the  high- 
priest  (comp.  John  xi,  51),  when  he  had  inquired  of  the 
Lord,  clothed  with  the  ephod  and  breastplate.  Such  a 
view  agrees  with  the  true  notion  of  the  breastplate,  of 
which  it  was  not  the  leading  characteristic  to  be  oracu- 
lar (as  the  term  Xoyt loj^  supposes,  and  as  is  by  many 
thought  to  be  intimated  liy  the  descriptive  addition  "of 
judgment,"  i.  e.  as  they  understand  it,  "decision"),  but 
only  an  incidental  jirivilege  connected  w'ith  its  funda- 
mental meaning.  What  that  meaning  was  we  leant 
from  Exod.  xxviii, 30,  where  we  read,  "Aaron  shall  bear 
the  judgment  of  the  children  of  Israel  upon  his  heart 
before  the  Lord  continually."  Now  IJE'Cj'a  is  the  judi- 
cial sentence  by  which  any  one  is  eitlier  justified  or  con- 
demned. In  prophetic  vision,  as  in  actual  Oriental  life, 
the  sentence  of  justification  was  often  expressed  by  the 
nature  of  the  robe  worn.  "He  hath  clothed  me  with 
the  garments  of  salvation,  he  hath  covered  me  with  the 
robe  of  righteousness,  as  a  bridegroom  decketh  himself 
■with  ornaments,  and  as  a  bride  adorneth  herself  with  her 
jewels"  (Isa.  Ixi,  10),  is  a  good  illustration  of  this;  comp. 
Ixii,  .3.  In  like  manner,  in  Eev.  iii,  5 ;  vii,  9;  xix,  14,  etc., 
the  white  linen  robe  expresses  the  righteousness  or  justi- 
fication of  saints.  Something  of  the  same  notion  may 
be  seen  in  Esth.  vi,  8, 9,  and  on  the  contrary  ver.  12.  The 
addition  of  precious  stones  and  costly  ornaments  express- 
es glorj'  beyond  simple  justification.  So,  in  Isa,  Ixii, 
3,  "  Thou  shalt  be  a  crown  of  glory  in  the  hand  of  the 
Lord,  and  a  royal  diadem  in  the  hand  of  thy  God."  Ex- 
actly the  same  s\TnboUsm  of  glory  is  assigned  to  the 
precious  stones  in  the  description  of  the  New  Jerusalem 
(Rev.  xxi,  11, 12-21),  a  passage  which  ties  together  with 
singular  force  the  arrangement  of  the  tribes  in  their 
camps  and  that  of  the  precious  stones  in  the  breastplate. 
~ut,  moreover,  the  high-priest  being  a  representative 
personage,  the  fortimes  of  the  whole  people  would  most 


I  properly  be  indicated  in  his  person.  A  striking  instance 
of  this,  in  connection,  too,  witii  symliolical  dress,  is  to  be 
found  in  Zech,  iii:  "Now  Joshua  (the  high-priest,  ver.  1) 
was.  clothed  with  filthy  garments  and  stood  before  the 
angel.  And  he  ansvv'ered  and  spake  unto  tliose  that 
stood  before  him,  saying,  Take  away  the  filthy  garments 
from  him.  And  unto  him  he  said.  Behold,  I  have  caused 
thine  iniquity  to  pass  from  thee,  and  I  will  clothe  Uiec 
with  change  of  raiment.  And  I  said,  Let  them  set  a 
fair  mitre  (C]"^?^)  upon  his  head.  So  they  set  a  fair 
mitre  upon  his  head,  and  clothed  him  with  garments." 
Here  tlie  priest's  garments,  G'^'153,  and  tlie  mitre,  ex- 
pressly typify  the  restored  righteousness  of  the  nation. 
Hence  it  seems  to  be  sufficiently  obvious  that  the  breast- 
plate of  righteousness  or  judgment,  resi)lendent  with  the 
same  precious  stones  which  symbolize  the  glory  of  the 
Ne^v  Jerusalem,  and  on  which  were  engraved  the  names 
of  the  twelve  tribes,  worn  by  the  high-priest,  who  was 
then  said  to  bear  the  judgment  of  the  children. of  Israel 
upon  his  heart,  was  intended  to  express  by  symbols  the 
acceptance  of  Israel  grounded  upon  the  sacrificial  func- 
tions of  the  high-priest.  The  sense  of  the  symbol  is 
thus  nearly  identical  with  such  passages  as  Numb,  xxiii, 
21,  and  the  meaning  of  the  Urim  and  Thummim  is  ex- 
plained by  such  expressions  as  Tit!  ii<  ^5"''3  "^"11^  ^'^'^Vi 
"Arise,  shine ;  for  thy  light  is  come"  (Isa.  Lx,  1).  Thum- 
mim expresses  alike  complete  prosperity  and  complete 
innocence,  and  so  falls  in  exactly  with  the  double  notion 
of  Ught  (Isa.  lx,  1 ;  Lxii,  1, 2).  The  privilege  of  receiving 
an  answer  from  God  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  gen- 
eral state  of  Israel  symboUzed  by  the  priest's  dress  that 
the  promise  in  Isa.  liv,  13,  "All  thy  children  shall  be 
taught  of  the  Lord,"  does  to  the  preceding  description. 
"  I  will  lay  thy  stones  with  fair  colors,  and  lay  thy  foun- 
j  dations  with  sapphires,  and  I  will  make  thy  windows  of 
j  ■•jgates,  and  thy  gates  of  carbuncles,  and  all  thy  borders 
of  pleasant  stones,"  ver.  11, 12 ;  comp.  also  ver.  14  and  17 
(Heb.).  It  is  obvious  to  add  how  entirely  this  view  ac- 
cords with  the  blessing  of  Levi  in  Deut.  xxxiii,  8,  where 
Levi  is  called  God's  holy  one,  and  God's  Thummim  and 
Urim  are  said  to  be  given  to  him,  because  he  came  out 
of  the  trial  so  clear  in  his  integrity.  (See  also  Bar.  \\  2.) 
See  Breastplate. 

(7.)  The  "bonnet,"  n>25p,  mighaah',  was  a  iurhan 
of  linen  covering  the  head,  but  not  in  the  particular  form 
wliich  that  of  the  high-priest  assumed  when  the  mitre 
was  added  to  it.     See  Bonnet. 

(8.)  The  last  article  peculiar  to  the  high-priest  is  the 
mitre,  Tt.y^'O,  mifsne'f/ielft,  or  upper  turban,  with  its 
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Form  of  the  Priestly  Turban  of  the  Hebrews,  as  siispeud- 
etl  and  as  worn.     (From  Braun,  ut  sup.  p.  4'2S.) 

gold  plate,  engraved  with  "Holiness  to  the  Lord," fasten- 
ed to  it  by  a  ribbon  of  blue.  Josephus  applies  the  same 
Heb.term  (fiaavaiixcpOijQ)  to  the  turbans  of  the  common 
priests  as  well,  but  says  that  in  addition  to  this,  and  sewn 
upon  the  top  of  it,  the  high-priest  had  another  turban 
of  blue ;  that  besides  this  he  had  outside  the  turban  a 
triple  crown  of  gold,  consisting,  that  is,  of  three  rims  one 
above  the  other,  and  terminating  at  the  top  in  a  kind 
of  conical  cup,  hke  the  inverted  calyx  of  the  herb  liyos- 
cyanius.  Josephus  doubtless  gives  a  true  account  of  the 
high-priest's  turban  as  worn  in  his  day.  It  may  fairly  be 
conjectured  that  the  crown  was  appended  when  the  As- 
monaeans  united  the  temporal  monarchy  with  the  priest- 
hood, and  tliat  this  was  continued,  though  in  a  modified 
shape,  after  the  sovereignty  was  taken  from  them.  Jo- 
sephus also  describes  the  TriraXoi',  the  lamina  or  gold 
plate,  which  he  says  covered  the  forehead  of  the  high- 
priest.  In  A  nt.  vii,  3,  8,  he  says  that  the  identical  gold 
plate  made  in  the  days  of  Moses  existed  in  his  time ;  and 
Whiston  adds  in  a  note  that  it  was  still  preserved  in  the 
time  of  Origen,  and  that  the  inscription  on  it  was  en- 
graved in  Samaritan  characters  (.1  nt.  iii,  3,  C).  It  is  cer- 
tain that  R,  Eliezer,  who  flourished  in  Hadrian's  reign, 
saw  it  at  Rome.  It  was  doubtless  placed,  with  other 
spoils  of  the  Temple,  in  the  Temple  of  Peace,  which  was 
burnt  down  in  the  reign  of  Commodus.  These  spoils, 
however,  are  especially  mentioned  as  part  of  Alaric's 
plmider  when  he  took  Rome.  They  were  carried  by 
Genseric  into  Africa,  and  brought  by  Belisarius  to  Byzan- 
tium, where  they  adorned  his  triumph.  On  the  warning 
of  a  Jew  the  emperor  ordered  them  back  to  Jerusalem, 
but  what  became  of  them  is  not  known  (lieland,  de  Sjm- 
liis  Tenipli).     See  Mitre. 

•3,  Aaron  had  peculiar  functiom.  To  him  alone  it 
appertained,  and  he  alone  was  permitted,  to  enter  the 
Iloly  of  Holies,  which  he  did  once  a  year,  on  the  great 
day  of  atonement,  when  he  sprinkled  the  blood  of  the 
sin-offering  on  the  mercy -seat,  and  biurnt  incense  with- 


in the  vail  (Lev.  xvi).  He  is  said  by  the  Talmudists, 
with  whom  agree  Lightfoot,  Selden,  Grotius,  Winer, 
Biihr,  and  many  others,  not  to  have  worn  his  full  pon- 
tifical robes  on  the  occasion,  but  to  have  been  clad  en- 
tirely in  white  linen  (Lev.  xvi,  4,  32).  It  is  singular, 
however,  that,  on  the  other  hand,  Josephus  says  that 
the  great  fast-day  was  the  chief,  if  not  the  only  day  in 
the  year  when  the  high-priest  wore  all  his  robes  (  War, 
V,  5,  7),  and,  in  spite  of  the  alleged  imjiropriety  of  his 
wearing  his  splendid  apparel  on  a  day  of  humiliation,  it 
seems  far  more  probable  that  on  the  one  occasion  when 
he  performed  functions  peculiar  to  the  high-priest  he 
should  have  worn  his  full  dress.  Josephus,  too,  could 
not  have  been  mistaken  as  to  the  fact,  which  he  repeats 
{cont.  Ap.  ii,  7),  where  he  says  the  high-priests  alone 
might  enter  into  the  Holy  of  Holies,  "propria  stola  cir^ 
cumamicti."  For  although  Selden,  who  strenuously  sup- 
ports the  Rabbinical  statement  that  the  high-priest  only 
wore  the  four  linen  garments  when  he  entered  the  Holy 
of  Holies,  endeavors  to  make  Josephus  say  the  same 
thing,  it  is  impossible  to  twist  his  words  into  this  mean- 
ing. It  is  true,  on  the  other  hand,  that  Lev.  'x.vi  dis- 
tinctly prescribes  that  Aaron  should  wear  the  four  priest- 
ly garments  of  linen  when  he  entered  into  the  Holy  of 
Holies,  and  put  them  off  immediately  he  came  out,  and 
leave  them  in  the  Temple ;  no  one  being  present  in  the 
Temple  while  Aaron  made  the  atonement  (verse  17). 
Either,  therefore,  in  the  time  of  Josephus  this  law  was 
not  kept  in  practice,  or  else  we  must  reconcile  the  ap- 
parent contradiction  by  supposing  that  in  consequence 
of  the  great  jealousy  with  which  the  high-priest's  robes 
were  kept  by  the  civil  power  at  this  time,  the  custom 
had  arisen  for  him  to  wear  them,  not  even  always  on 
the  three  great  festivals  (Ant.  xviii,  4,  3),  but  only  on 
the  great  day  of  expiation.  Clad  in  this  gorgeous  at- 
tire, he  would  enter  the  Temple  in  presence  of  all  the 
people,  and,  after  having  performed  in  secret,  as  the  law 
requires,  the  rites  of  expiation  in  the  linen  dress,  he 
would  resume  his  pontifical  robes,  and  so  appear  again 
in  public.  Thus  his  wearing  the  robes  would  easily 
come  to  be  identified  chiefly  with  the  day  of  atonement; 
and  this  is,  perhaps,  the  most  probable  explanation.  In 
other  respects,  the  high-priest  performed  the  functions 
of  a  priest,  but  only  on  new  moons  and  other  great  feasts, 
and  on  such  solemn  occasions  as  the  dedication  of  the 
Temple  under  Solomon,  mider  Zerubbabel,  etc.  See 
Atonement,  Day  of. 

4.  The  high-priest  had  a  peculiar  place  in  the  law  of 


The  Jewish  High-priest  iu  full  Costume,  according  to 
Braun  {ut  siq}.  p.  047). 
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ihe  inanslayer,  and  his  takincj  sanctuary  in  the  cities 
of  refuge.  The  manslayer  might  not  leave  the  city  of 
refuge  during  the  lifetime  of  the  existing  high-priest 
•who  was  anointed  with  the  holy  oil  (Niuiib.  xxxv,  25, 
28).  It  was  also  forbidden  to  the  high-priest  to  follow 
a  funeral,  or  rend  his  clothes  for  the  dead,  according  to 
the  i)recedeut  in  Lev.  x,  6.     See  Maxslavki;. 

6.  The  other  respects  in  which  the  high-priest  exer- 
cised superior  functions  to  the  other  priests  arose  rather 
from  his  position  and  opportunities  than  were  distinctly 
attaclicd  to  his  office,  and  they  consequently  varied  with 
the  ]icrsonal  character  and  abilities  of  the  high-priest. 
8uch  were  reforms  in  religion,  restorations  of  the  Tem- 
ple and  its  service,  the  preservation  of  the  Temple  from 
intrusion  or  profanation,  taking  the  lead  in  ecclesiastical 
or  civil  affairs,  judging  the  people,  presiding  in  the  San- 
hedrim (which,  however,  he  is  said  by  Lightfoot  rarely 
to  have  done),  and  other  similar  transactions,  in  which 
we  tind  the  high-priest  sometimes  prominent,  sometimes 
not  even  mentioned.  (See  the  historical  part  of  this 
article.)  Even  that  portion  of  power  which  most  natu- 
rallj^  and  usually  fell  to  his  share,  the  rule  of  the  Tem- 
ple, and  the  government  of  the  priests  and  Levites  who 
ministered  there,  did  not  invariabl}'  fall  to  the  share  of 
the  high-priest.  For  the  title  "  Ktiler  of  the  House  of 
God,"  Q'^nsxri-ria  nij?,  which  usually  denotes  the 
high-priest,  is  sometimes  given  to  those  who  were  not 
high-priests,  as  to  Pashiir,  the  son  of  Immer,  in  Jcr.  xx, 
1 ;  compare  1  Chron.  xii,  27.  The  Kabbins  speak  very 
frequently  of  one  second  in  dignity  to  the  high-priest, 
whom  they  call  the  Sagan,  and  who  often  acted  in  the 
high-priest's  room.  He  is  the  same  who  in  the  O.  T.  is 
called  "the  second  priest"  (2  Kings  xxiii,  4;  xxv,  18). 
They  say  that  Moses  was  sagan  to  Aaron.  Thus,  too, 
it  is  explained  of  Annas  and  Caiaphas  (Luke  iii,  2),  that 
Annas  was  sagan.  Ananias  is  also  thought  by  some  to 
have  been  sagan,  acting  for  the  high-priest  (Acts  xxiii, 
2).  In  like  manner  they  say  Zadok  and  Abiathar  were 
high-priest  and  sagan  in  the  time  of  David.  The  sagan 
is  also  very  frequently  called  Memunneli,  or  prefect  of 
the  Temple,  and  upon  him  chiefly  lay  the  care  and 
charge  of  the  Temple  sen-ices  (Lightfoot,  ^;r(«,<!/?»).  If 
the  high-priest  was  incapacitated  Irom  otficiating  by 
any  accidental  uncleanness,  the  sagan  or  vice-high- 
priest  took  his  place.  Thus  the  Jerusalem  Talmud  tells 
a  storj^  of  Simon,  son  of  Kamith,  that  "  on  the  eve  of 
the  day  of  expiation  he  went  out  to  speak  with  the 
king,  and  some  spittle  fell  upon  his  garments  and  de- 
filed him :  therefore  Judali  his  brother  went  in  on  the 
day  of  expiation,  and  served  in  his  stead ;  and  so  their 
mother  Kamith  saw  two  of  her  sons  high-priests  in  one 
day.  She  had  seven  sons,  and  they  all  sen-ed  in  the 
high-priesthood"  (Lightfoot,  ix,  35).  It  does  not  ap- 
pear by  whose  authority  the  high-priests  were  appoint- 
ed to  their  office  before  there  were  kings  of  Israel ;  but, 
as  we  tind  it  invariably  done  by  the  civil  power  in  later 
times,  it  is  probable  that,  in  the  times  preceding  the 
monarchy,  it  was  by  the  elders,  or  Sanhedrim.  The  in- 
stallation and  anointing  of  the  high-priest,  or  clothing 
him  with  the  eight  garments,  which  ;vas  the  formal  in- 
vestiture, is  ascribed  by  Maimonides  to  the  Sanhedrim 
at  all  times  (Lightfoot,"ix,  22). 

It  should  be  added  that  the  usual  age  for  entering 
upon  the  lunctions  of  the  priesthood,  according  to  2 
Chron.  xxxi,  17,  is  considered  to  have  been  twenty 
years  (by  the  later  Jews  thirty.  Numb,  iv,  3 ;  1  Chron. 
xxiii,  2),  though  a  priest  or  high-priest  was  not  actually 
incapacitated  if  he  had  attained  to  puberty,  as  appears 
by  the  example  of  Aristobulus,  who  was  high-priest  at 
the  age  of  seventeen.  Onias,  the  son  of  Simon  the 
Just,  could  not  be  high-priest,  because  he  was  but  a 
child  at  his  father's  death.  Again,  according  to  Lev. 
xxi,  no  one  that  had  a  blemish  could  officiate  at  the  al- 
tar. Moses  enumerates  eleven  blemishes,  which  the 
Talmud  expands  into  142.  Josephus  relates  that  An- 
tigonus  mutilated  HjTcanus's  ears,  to  incapacitate  him 
for  beiiifc  restored  to  the  high-priesthood.     Illegitimate 


i  birth  was  also  a  bar  to  the  high-priesthood,  and  the 
I  subtlety  of  Jewish  distinctions  extended  this  illegitima- 
cy to  being  born  of  a  mother  who  had  been  taken  cap- 
tive by  heathen  conquerors  (Josephus,  c.  Ajriim,  i,  7). 
Thus  Eleazar  said  to  John  Hyrcanus  (though,  Joscjjhus 
says,  falsely)  that  if  he  was  a  just  man,  he  ought  to  re- 
sign the  pontificate,  because  his  mother  had  been  a  cap- 
tive, and  he  was  therefore  incajiacitatcd.  Lev.  xxi,  13, 
14,  was  taken  as  the  ground  of  this  and  similar  disipial- 
ifications.  For  a  fidl  account  of  this  branch  of  the  sub- 
ject the  reader  is  referred  to  Selden's  learned  treatises 
Be  Successlonibns,  etc.,  and  De  Success,  in  Pont!/.  Ehra- 
or. ;  and  to  Prideaux,  ii,  30G.  It  was  the  universal  opin- 
ion of  the  Jews  that  the  deposition  of  a  high-priest, 
which  became  so  common,  was  unlawfid.  Josejih.  (.1  nt. 
XV,  3)  says  that  Antiochus  Epiphanes  was  the  first  who 
did  this,  when  he  deposed  Jesus  or  Jason ;  Aristobulus, 
who  deposed  his  brother  Hyrcanus  the  Second;  and 
Herod,  who  took  away  the  high-priesthood  from  Ana- 
nelus  to  give  it  to  Aristobulus  the  Third.  See  the  story 
of  Jonathan,  son  of  Ananus,  Ant.  xix,  6,  4. 

II.  The  /licoloffical  view  of  the  high-priesthood  will 
be  treated  under  the  head  of  Puiest.  It  must  suffice 
here  to  indicate  the  consideration  of  the  office,  dress, 
functions,  and  ministrations  of  the  high-priest,  as  typical 
of  the  priesthood  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  as  set- 
ting forth  under  shadows  the  truths  which  are  openly 
taught  under  the  Gospel.  This  has  been  done  to  a 
great  extent  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  is  occa- 
sionally done  in  other  parts  of  Scripture,  as  Kev.  i,  13, 
where  the  7ro(!//pj;c,  and  the  girdle  about  the  paps,  are 
distinctly  the  robe,  and  the  curious  girdle  of  the  ephod, 
characteristic  of  the  high-priest.  It  also  embraces  all 
the  moral  and  spiritual  teaching  supposed  to  be  intended 
by  such  symbols.  I'hilo  (De  vita  Mosis),  Origen  (Ho- 
mil.  in  Levit.),  Eusebius  {Demonst.  Evavf/.  lib.  iii),  Epi- 
phanius  (cant.  MdchizeiJ.  iv,  etc.),  Gregory  Nazianzcu 
{Orat.  i,  Elim  Cretens.  and  Comment,  p.  105),  Augustine 
(Qucest.  in  Exod.),  may  be  cited  among  many  others  of 
the  ancients  who  have  more  or  less  thus  treated  the 
subject.  Of  moderns,  Bahr  (Si/mboUk  des  Mosaischen 
Cultus),  Fairbairn  (Tyimlogy  of  Script^,  Kalisch  {Com- 
ment, on  Exod.),  have  entered  fully  into  this  subject,  both 
from  the  Jewish  and  the  Christian  point  of  view. 

III.  The  history  of  the  high-priests  embraces  a  period 
of  about  1727  years,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  best 
chronologers,  and  a  succession  of  about  83  high-priests, 
beginning  with  Aaron,  and  ending  with  Phannias.  "  The 
number  of  all  the  high-priests  (says  Josephus,  A  nt.  xx, 
10)  from  Aaron  .  .  .  until  Phanas  .  .  .  was  83,"  where 
he  gives  a  comprehensive  accoimt  of  them.  They  nat- 
urally arrange  themselves  into  three  groups — («.)  those 
before  David;  (6.)  those  from  David  to  the  Captivity; 
(c.)  those  from  the  return  from  the  Babylonian  captiv- 
ity till  the  cessation  of  the  office  at  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem.  The  two  former  have  come  down  to  us  in 
the  canonical  books  of  Scripture,  and  so  have  a  few  of 
the  earliest  and  the  latest  of  the  latter;  but  for  by  far 
the  larger  portion  of  the  latter  group  we  have  only  the 
authority  of  Josephus,  the  Talmud,  and  occasioned  no- 
tices in  profane  writers. 

(a.)  The  high-priests  of  the  first  group  who  are  dis- 
tinctly made  known  to  us  as  such  are,  1.  Aaron ;  2.  Ele- 
azar;  3.  Phinehas;  4.  Eli;  5.  Ahitub  (1  Chron.  ix,  11; 
Neh.  xi,  11;  1  Sam.  xiv,  3);  6.  Ahiah ;  7.  Ahimelech. 
Phinehas,  the  son  of  Eli,  and  father  of  Ahitub,  died  be- 
fore his  father,  and  so  was  not  high-priest.  Of  the 
above  the  first  three  succeeded  in  regular  order,  Xadab 
and  Abihu,  Aaron's  eldest  sons,  having  died  in  the  wil- 
derness (Lev.  x).  But  Eli,  the  4th,  was  of  the  line  of 
Ithamar.  What  was  the  exact  interval  between  the 
death  of  Phinehas  and  the  accession  of  Eli,  what  led  to 
the  transference  f)f  the  chief  priesthood  from  the  line  of 
Eleazar  to  that  of  Ithamar,  and  whether  any  or  which 
of  the  descendants  of  Eleazar  between  Phinehas  and 
Zadok  (seven  in  number,  viz.  Abishua,  Bukki,  L'zzi,  Zer- 
ahiah,  Meraioth,  Amariah,  Ahitub),  were  high-priests. 
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•vve  have  no  positive  means  of  determining  from  Scrip- 
ture. Judg.  XX,  28  leaves  Phinehas,  the  son  of  Eleazar, 
priest  at  Shiloh,  and  1  Sam.  i,  3,  9  tinds  Eli  high-priest 
there,  with  two  grown-up  sons  priests  under  him.  The 
only  clew  is  to  be  found  in  the  genealogies,  by  which  it 
appears  that  Phinehas  was  6th  in  succession  from  Levi, 
while  Eli,  supposing  him  to  be  the  same  generation  as 
Samuel's  grandfather,  would  be  10th.  Josephus  asserts 
(Anf.vm,  1, 3)  that  the  father  of  Bukki— whom  he  calls 
Joseph,  and  {Ant.  v,  11,  5)  Abiezer,  i.  e.  Abishua— was 
the  last  high-priest  of  Phinehas's  line  before  Zadok. 
Tliis  is  a  doubtfiil  tradition,  since  Josephus  does  not  ad- 
here to  it  in  the  above  passage  of  his  5th  book,  wliere 
he  makes  Bukki  and  Uzzi  to  have  been  both  high- 
priests,  and  Eli  to  have  succeeded  Uzzi ;  or  in  book  xx, 
10,  where  he  reckons  the  high-priests  before  Zadok  and 
Solomon  to  have  been  tliirteen  (a  reckoning  which  in- 
cludes apparently  all  Eleazar's  descendants  down  to  Ahi- 
tub),  and  adds  Eli  and  his  son  Phinehas,  and  Abiathar, 
whom  he  calls  Eli's  grandson.  If  the  last  of  Abishua's 
hne  died  leaving  a  son  or  grandson  under  age,  Eli,  as  the 
head  of  the  line  of  Ithamar,  might  have  become  high- 
priest  as  a  matter  of  course,  or  he  might  have  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  elders.  His  having  judged  Israel  40  years 
(1  Sam.  iv,  18)  marks  him  as  a  man  of  ability.  If  Ahi- 
ah  and  Ahimelech  are  not  variations  of  the  name  of  the 
same  person,  they  must  have  been  brothers,  since  both 
were  sons  of  Ahitub.  Of  the  high-priests,  then,  before 
David's  reign,  seven  are  said  in  Scripture  to  have  been 
high-priests,  and  one  by  Josephus  alone.  The  bearing 
of  this  on  the  chronology  of  the  times  from  the  Exodus 
to  David  is  too  important  to  be  passed  over  in  silence. 
As  in  the  parallel  list  of  the  ancestors  of  David  (q.  v.), 
we  are  compelled  by  the  chronology  to  count  as  incum- 
bents of  the  office  in  regiUar  order  the  four  others  who 
are  only  named  in  Scripture  as  lineal  descendants  of  the 
pontifical  family.  The  comparative  oversight  of  these 
incumbents  receives  an  explanation  from  the  nature  of 
the  times.  It  must  also  be  noted  that  the  tabernacle  of 
God,  during  the  high-priesthood  of  Aaron's  successors 
of  this  first  group,  was  pitched  at  Shiloh  in  the  tribe  of 
Ephraim,  a  fact  that  marks  the  strong  influence  which 
the  temporal  power  already  had  in  ecclesiastical  affairs, 
since  Ephraim  was  Joshua's  tribe,  as  Judah  vras  David's 
(Josh,  xxiv,  80,  33;  Judg.  xx,  27,  28;  xxi,  21 ;  1  Sam. 
i,  3,  9,  2-1 ;  iv,  3,  4 ;  xiv,  3,  etc. ;  Psa.  Lxxviii,  60).  This 
strong  influence  and  interference  of  the  secular  power 
is  manifest  throughout  the  subsequent  history.  This 
first  period  was  also  marked  by  the  calamity  which  be- 
fell tlie  high-priests  as  the  guardians  of  the  ark,  in  its 
capture  by  the  Philistines.  This  probably  suspended 
all  inquiries  by  Urim  and  Thumraim,  which  were  made 
before  the  ark  (1  Chron.  xiii,3;  comp.  Judg.  xx,  27;  1 
Sam.  vii,  2 ;  xiv,  18),  and  must  have  greatly  diminished 
the  influence  of  the  high-priests,  on  whom  the  largest 
share  of  the  humiliation  expressed  in  the  name  Ichabod 
would  natiu-ally  fall.  The  rise  of  Samuel  as  a  prophet 
at  this  very  time,  and  his  paramount  influence  and  im- 
portance in  the  state,  to  the  entire  eclipsing  of  Ahiah 
the  priest,  coincides  remarkably  with  the  absence  of  the 
ark,  and  the  means  of  inquiring  by  Urim  and  Thummim. 
(6.)  Passing  to  the  second  group,  we  begin  with  the 
unexplained  circumstance  of  there  being  two  priests  in 
the  reign  of  David,  apparently  of  nearly  equal  author- 
ity, viz.  Zadok  and  Abiathar  (1  Chron.  xv,  11 ;  2  Sam. 
viii,  17).  Indeed  it  is  onlj--  from  the  deposition  of  Abi- 
athar, and  the  placing  of  Zadok  in  his  room  by  Solomon 
(1  Kings  ii,  85),  that  we  learn  certainly  that  Abiathar  was 
the  high-priest,  and  Zadok  the  second.  Zadok  was  son 
of  Ahitub,  of  the  line  of  Eleazar  (1  Chron.  vi,  8),  and  the 
first  mention  of  him  is  in  1  Chron.  xii,  28,  as  "  a  young 
man,  mighty  in  valor,"  who  joined  David  in  Hebron  af- 
ter Said's  death,  with  22  captains  of  his  father's  house. 
It  is  therefore  not  unlikely  that  after  the  death  of  Ahim- 
elech, and  the  secession  of  Abiathar  to  David,  Said  may 
have  made  Zadok  priest,  as  far  as  it  was  possible  for  him 
to  do  so  in  the  absence  of  the  ark  and  the  high-priest's 


robes,  and  that  David  may  have  avoided  the  difficulty 
of  deciding  between  tlie  claims  of  his  faithfid  friend  Alji- 
athar  and  his  new  and  important  ally  Zadok  (who,  per- 
haps, was  the  means  of  attaching  to  David's  cause  the 
4600  Levites  and  the  3700  priests  that  came  under  Je- 
hoiada  their  captain,  ver.  26, 27),  by  appointing  them  to 
a  joint  priesthood :  the  first  place,  with  the  ephod,  and 
Urim  and  Thummim,  remaining  with  Abiathar,  who  was 
in  actual  possession  of  them.  Certain  it  is  that  from 
this  time  Zadok  and  Abiathar  are  constantly  named  to- 
gether, and,  singiUarly,  Zadok  always  first,  both  in  the 
book  of  Samuel  and  that  of  Kings.  AVe  can,  however, 
trace  very  clearly  up  to  a  certain  point  the  division  of 
the  priestly  offices  and  dignities  between  them,  coin- 
ciding as  it  did  with  the  divided  state  of  the  Levitical 
worship  in  David's  time.  For  we  learn  from  1  Chron. 
xvi,  1-7,  87,  compared  with  39,  40,  and  yet  more  dis- 
tinctly from  2  Chron.  i,  3,  4,  5,  that  the  tabernacle  and 
the  brazen  altar  made  by  Moses  and  Bezaleel  in  the  Avil- 
derness  were  at  this  time  at  Gibeon,  while  the  ark  was 
at  Jerusalem,  in  the  separate  tent  made  for  it  by  David. 
See  GiBEOX.  Now  Zadok  the  priest  and  his  brethren 
the  priests  were  left  "  before  the  tabernacle  at  Gibeon" 
to  offer  burnt-offerings  unto  the  Lord  morning  and  even- 
ing, and  to  do  according  to  all  that  is  written  in  the  law 
of  the  Lord  (I  Chron.  xvi,  39, 40).  It  is  therefore  obvi- 
ous to  conclude  that  Abiathar  had  special  charge  of  the 
ark  and  the  services  connected  with  it,  which  agrees  ex- 
actly with  the  possession  of  the  ephod  by  Abiathar,  and  ■ 
his  previous  position  with  David  before  he  became  king 
of  Israel,  as  well  as  with  what  we  are  told  1  Chron.  xxvii, 
34,  that  Jehoiada  and  Abiathar  were  the  king's  counsel- 
lors next  to  Ahithophel.  Residence  at  Jerusalem  with 
the  ark,  and  the  privilege  of  inquiring  of  the  Lord  be- 
fore the  ark,  both  well  suit  his  office  of  counsellor.  Abi- 
athar, however,  forfeited  his  place  by  taking  part  with 
Adonijali  against  Solomon,  and  Zadok  was  made  high- 
priest  in  his  place.  The  pontificate  was  thus  agam  con- 
soUdated  and  transferred  permanently  from  the  line  of 
Ithamar  to  that  of  Eleazar.  This  is  the  only  instance 
recorded  of  the  deposition  of  a  high-priest  (which  be^ 
came  common  in  later  times,  especiallj'  under  Herod  and 
the  Romans)  during  this  second  period.  It  was  the 
fulfilment  of  the  prophetic  denimciatious  of  the  sin  of 
Eli's  sons  (1  Sam.  ii,  iii). 

Another  considerable  difficulty  that  meets  us  in  the 
historical  survey  of  the  high-priests  of  the  second  group 
is  to  ascertain  who  was  high-priest  at  the  dedication  of 
Solomon's  Temple  :  Josephus  (.1 7it.  x,  8,  6)  asserts  that 
Zadok  was,  and  the  Sedei-  Olam  makes  him  the  high- 
priest  in  the  reign  of  Solomon.  Otherwise  we  might 
deem  it  very  improbable  that  Zadok,  who  must  have 
been  very  old  at  Solomon's  accession  (being  David's  con- 
temporary), should  have  lived  to  the  11th  year  of  his 
reign ;  and,  moreover,  1  Kings  iv,  2  distinctly  asserts 
that  Azariah,  the  son  of  Zadok,  was  priest  under  Solo- 
mon ;  and  1  Chron.  vi,  10  tells  us  of  an  Azariah,  grand- 
son of  the  former,  "  he  it  is  that  executed  the  priest's 
office  in  the  Temple  that  Solomon  built  in  Jerusalem," 
as  if  meaning  at  its  first  completion.  If,  however,  either 
of  these  Azariahs  (if  two)  was  the  first  high-priest  of 
Solomon's  Temple,  the  non-mention  of  him  in  the  ac- 
count of  the  dedication  of  the  Temple,  where  one  would 
most  have  expected  it  (as  1  Kings  viii,  8, 6, 10, 11,  62 ;  2 
Chron.  v,  7, 11,  etc.),  and  the  prominence  given  to  Solo- 
mon— the  civil  power — would  be  certainly  remarkable. 
Compare  also  2  Chron.  viii,  14, 15. 

In  constructing  the  list  of  the  succession  of  priests  of 
this  group,  our  method  must  be  to  compare  the  genea- 
logical list  m  1  Chron.  vi,  8-15  (A.V.)  with  the  notices 
of  high-priests  in  the  sacred  history,  and  with  the  list 
given  by  Josephus,  who,  it  must  be  remembered,  had  ac- 
cess to  the  Usts  preserved  in  the  archives  at  Jerusalem, 
testing  the  Avhole  by  the  application  of  the  ordinary 
rules  of  genealogical  succession.  Now,  as  regards  the 
genealogy,  it  is  seen  at  once  that  there  is  something  de- 
fective ;  for  whereas  from  David  to  Jechoniah  there  aro 
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20  king?,  from  Zadok  to  Jehozadak  there  are  but  13 
priests.  Moreover,  the  passage  in  question  is  not  a  hst 
of  high-priests,  but  the  pedigree  of  Jehozadak,  Then, 
again,  wliile  the  pedigree  in  its  first  six  generations  from 
Zadok  inchisive  seems  at  first  sight  exactly  to  suit  the 
history — for  it  makes  Amariah  the  sixtli  priest,  while 
the  history  (2  Chron.  xix,  11)  tells  us  he  lived  in  Jehosh- 
aphat's  reign,  who  was  the  sixth  king  from  David,  in- 
clusive ;  and  while  the  same  pedigree  in  its  last  five  gen- 
erations also  seems  to  suit  the  history — inasmuch  as  it 
pLices  Ililkiah,  the  son  of  Shallum, fourth  from  tlie  end, 
and  the  history  tells  us  he  lived  in  the  reign  of  Josiah, 
the  fourth  king  from  the  end — yet  is  there  certainly  at 
least  one  great  gap  iu  the  middle.  For  between  Ama- 
riah, the  high-priest  in  Jehoshaphat's  reign,  and  Shal- 
lum, the  father  of  Hilkiah,  the  high-priest  in  Josiah's 
reign — an  interval  of  about  240  years — there  are  but  two 
names,  Ahitub  and  Zadok,  and  these  liable  to  suspicion 
from  their  reproducing  the  same  sequence  which  occurs 
in  the  earlier  part  of  the  same  genealogy^-Amariah, 
Ahitub,  Zadok.  Besides,  they  are  not  mentioned  by  Jo- 
sephus,  at  least  not  under  the  same  names.  This  part, 
therefore,  of  the  pedigree  is  useless  for  our  purpose.  But 
the  historical  books  sup[)ly  us  with  four  or  live  names 
for  this  interval,  viz.  .Jehoiada,  in  the  reigns  of  Athaliah 
and  Joash,  and  probably  still  earlier;  Zechariah,  his  son ; 
Azariah,  in  the  reign  of  Uzziah  ;  Urijah,  in  the  reign  of 
Ahaz ;  and  Azariah,  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah.  If,  in 
the  genealogy  of  1  Chron,  vi,  Azariah  and  Hilkiah  have 
been  accidentally  transposed,  as  is  not  impossible,  then 
the  Azariah  who  was  high-priest  in  Hezekiah's  reign 
woulil  be  the  Azariah  of  1  Chron,  vi,  13, 14.  Putting  the 
additional  historical  names  at  four,  and  deducting  the 
two  suspicious  names  from  the  genealogy,  we  have  15 
high-priests  indicated  in  Scripture  as  contemporary  with 
the  20  kings,  with  room,  however,  for  one  or  two  more 
in  the  historj\  Turning  to  Josephus,  we  find  his  hst  of 
17  high-priests  (whom  he  reckons  as  18  [Ant.  xx,  10], 
as  do  also  the  Rabbins)  in  places  exceedingly  corrupt,  a 
corruption  sometimes  caused  by  the  end  of  one  name  ad- 
hering to  the  beginning  of  the  following  (as  in  Axiora- 
mus),  sometimes  appai'cntly  by  substituting  the  name 
of  the  contemporary  king  or  prophet  for  that  of  the 
liigh-priest,  as  Joel  and  Jotham  (both  these,  however, 
confirmed  by  the  Rabbinical  list).  Perhaps,  however, 
Sudeas,  who  corresponds  to  Zedekiah,  in  the  reign  of 
Amaziah,  in  the  «S'f(/er  Okim,  and  Odeas,  who  corresponds 
to  Hoshaiah,  in  the  reign  of  Manasseh,  according  to  the 
same  Jewish  chronicle,  may  reaUy  represent  high-priests 
whose  names  have  not  been  preserved  in  Scripture.  This 
would  bring  up  the  number  to  17,  or,  if  we  retain  Aza- 
riah as  the  father  of  Seraiah,  to  18,  which,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  Joel  and  Jotham,  finally  agrees  with  the  20 
kings. 

Reviewing  the  high-priests  of  this  second  group,  the 
following  are  some  of  the  most  remarkable  incidents: 
(1.)  The  transfer  of  the  seat  of  «-orship  from  Shiloh,  in 
the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  to  .Jerusalem,  in  the  tribe  of  Ju- 
dah,  effected  by  David,  and  consolidated  by  the  building 
of  the  magnificent  Temple  of  Solomon.  (2.)  The  organ- 
ization of  the  Temple  service  under  the  high-priests, 
and  the  division  of  the  priests  and  Levites  into  courses, 
who  resided  at  the  Temple  diu-ing  their  term  of  service 
— all  which  necessarily  put  great  power  into  the  hands 
of  an  able  high-priest.  (3.)  The  revolt  of  the  ten  tribes 
from  the  djniasty  of  David,  and  from  the  worship  at  Je- 
rusalem, and  the  setting  up  of  a  schismatical  priesthood 
at  Dan  and  Beersheba  (1  Kings  xii,  31 ;  2  Chron.  xiii, 
9,  etc.).  (4.)  The  overthrow  of  the  usurpation  of  Atha- 
liah, the  daughter  of  Ahab,  by  Jehoiada  the  high-priest, 
whose  near  relationship  to  king  Joash,  added  to  his  zeal 
against  the  idolatries  of  the  house  of  Ahab,  stimulated 
him  to  head  the  revolution  with  the  force  of  priests  and 
Levites  at  his  command.  (5.)  The  boldness  and  success 
with  which  the  high-priest  Azariah  withstood  the  en- 
croachments of  the  king  Uzziah  upon  the  office  and 
functions  of  the  priesthood.    (G.)  The  repair  of  the  Tem- 


jile  by  .Jehoiada,  in  the  reign  of  Joash;  the  restoration 
of  the  Temple  services  by  Azariah  in  the  reign  (,f  Hez- 
ekiah ;  and  the  discovery  of  the  hook  of  the  la-\\ ,  and 
the  religioius  reformation  by  Hilkiah  in  the  reign  of  Jo- 
siah, See  Hilkiah,  (7,)  In  all  these  great  religious 
movements,  however,  excepting  the  one  headed  by  Je- 
hoiada, it  is  remarkable  how  the  civil  power  took  the 
lead.  It  was  David  who  arranged  all  the  Temi  le  ser- 
vice, Solomon  who  directed  the  building  and  dedication 
of  the  Temple,  the  high-priest  being  not  so  much  as 
named ;  Jehoshaphat  who  sent  the  priests  about  to  teach 
the  people,  and  assigned  to  the  high-priest  Amariah  his 
share  in  the  work ;  Hezekiah  who  headed  the  reforma- 
tion, and  urged  on  Azariah  and  the  priests  and  Levites; 
Josiah  who  encouraged  the  priests  in  the  service  of  the 
house  of  the  Lord.  On  the  other  hand,  we  read  of  no 
opposition  to  the  idolatries  of  IManasseh  by  the  high- 
priest,  and  Ave  know  how  shamefully  subservient  Urijah 
the  high-priest  was  to  king  Ahaz, "actually  building  an 
altar  according  to  the  pattern  of  one  at  Damascus,  to 
displace  the  brazen  altar,  and  joining  the  king  m  his 
profane  worship  before  it  (2  Kings  xvi,  10-16).  The 
preponderance  of  the  civil  over  the  ecclesiastical  power, 
as  a  historical  fact,  in  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  although 
kept  within  bounds  by  the  hereditary  succession  of  the 
high-priests,  seems  to  be  proved  from  these  circum- 
stances. 

The  high-priests  of  this  series  ended  with  Seraiah, 
who  was  taken  prisoner  by  Nebuzar-adan,  and  slain  at 
Riblah  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  together  M'ith  Zephaniah, 
the  second  priest  or  sagan,  after  the  bimiing  of  the  Tem- 
ple and  the  plunder  of  all  the  sacred  vessels  (2  Kings 
xxv,  18).  His  son  Jehozadak  or  Joscdech  was  at  the 
same  time  carried  away  captive  (1  Chron.  vi,  15). 

The  time  occupied  by  these  (say)  eighte.en  high- 
priests  who  ministered  at  Jerusalem  between  the  times 
of  David  and  the  exile  was  about  424  years,  which  gives 
an  average  of  something  more  than  twenty-three  years 
to  each  high-priest.  It  is  remarkable  that  not  a  single 
instance  is  recorded  after  the  time  of  David  of  an  in- 
quiry by  Urim  and  Thummim  as  a  means  of  ascertaining 
the  Lord's  will.  The  ministry  of  the  prophets  seems  to 
have  superseded  that  of  the  high-priests  (see  e.  g,  2 
Chron,  xv;  xviii;  xx,  14,  15;  2  Kings  xix,  1,2;  xxii, 
12-14;  Jer,xxi,l,2).  Some  think  that  Urim  and  Thum- 
mim ceased  with  the  theocracy ;  others  with  the  divi- 
sion of  Israel  into  two  kingdoms.  Nehemiah  seems  to 
have  expected  the  restoration  of  it  (Neh.  vii,  65),  and  so 
perliaps  did  Judas  IMaccabaus  (1  Mace,  iv,  46 ;  comp. 
xiv,  41),  while  Josephus  affirms  that  it  had  been  exer- 
cised for  the  last  time  200  years  before  he  wrote,  viz,  by 
John  Hyrcanus  (Whiston,  note  on  A  nt.  iii,  8  ;  Prideaux, 
Connect,  i,  150, 151),  It  seems,  therefore,  scarcely  true  to 
reckon  Urim  and  Thummim  as  one  of  the  marks  of  God's 
presence  with  Solomon's  Temple  which  Avas  wanting  to 
the  second  Temple  (Prid.  i,  138, 144,  sq.).  This  early 
cessation  of  answers  by  Urim  and  Thummim,  though 
the  high-priest's  office  and  the  Avearing  of  the  breast- 
plate continued  in  force  during  so  many  centuries,  seems 
to  confirm  the  notion  that  such  ansAvers  Avere  not  the 
fundamental,  but  Only  the  accessory  uses  of  the  breast- 
plate of  judgment. 

(c.)  An  interval  of  about  fifty -three  years  elapsed 
betAA'cen  the  high-priests  of  the  second  and  third  group, 
during  Avhich  there  Avas  neither  temple,  nor  altar,  nor 
arli,  nor  priest,  Jehozadak,  or  Josedech,  as  it  is  Avrittcn 
in  Haggai  (i,  1, 14,  etc),  Avho  should  have  succeeded  Ser- 
aiah, lived  and  died  a  captive  at  Babylon.  The  ]  ontif- 
ical  office  revived  in  his  son  Jeshua,  of  Avhom  such  fre- 
quent mention  is  made  in  Ezra  and  Nehemiah.  Ilaggai 
and  Zechariah,  1  Esdr.  and  Ecclus. ;  and  he  therefore 
stands  at  the  head  of  this  third  and  last  series,  honora- 
bly (hstinguished  for  his  zealous  co-operation  Avith  Zcrub- 
babel  in  rebuilding  the  Temple  and  restoring  the  dilap- 
idated comraonAvealth  of  Israel.  His  successors,  as  far 
as  the  O,  T.  guides  us,  Avere  Joiakim,  Eliashib,  Joiada, 
Johanan  (or  Jonathan),  and  Jaddua.     Of  these  Ave  find 
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Eliashib  hindering  rather  than  seconding  the  zeal  of  the 
devout  Tirshatlia  Nehemiah  for  the  observance  of  God's 
law  in  Israel  (Neh.  xiii,  4,  7) ;  and  Johanan,  Josepliiis 
teUs  us,  murdered  his  own  brother  Jesus  or  Joshua  in 
the  Temple,  which  led  to  its  further  profanation  by  Ba- 
goses,  the  general  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon's  army  (A/it. 
xi,7).  Jaddua  was  high-priest  in  the  time  of  Alexan- 
der the  Great.  Concerning  him,  Josephus  relates  the 
story  that  he  went  out  to  meet  Alexander  at  Sapha 
(probably  the  ancient  Mizpeh)  at  the  head  of  a  proces- 
sion of  priests;  and  that  when  Alexander  saw  the  mid- 
titude  clothed  in  white,  and  the  priests  in  their  Unen 
garments,  and  the  higli-priest  in  blue  and  gold,  with  the 
mitre  on  his  head,  and  the  gold  plate,  on  which  was  the 
name  of  God,  he  stepped  forward  alone  and  adored  the 
Name,  and  hastened  to  embrace  the  high-priest  (Anf. 
xi,  8,  5).  Josephus  adds  many  other  particulars  in  the 
same  connection ;  and  the  narrative,  though  sometimes 
disputed  as  savoring  of  the  apocryphal,  derives  support 
from  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  especially  tjie  leni- 
ency of  Alexander  toward  the  Jews.  See  Alex,\xder 
THE  Great.  It  was  the  brother  of  this  Jaddua,  jManas- 
seh,  who,  according  to  the  same  authority,  was,  at  the 
request  of  Sanballat,  made  the  first  high-priest  of  the 
Samaritan  temple  by  Alexander  the  Great.  (See  on 
this  whole  period,  Herzfeld,  Gesck.  d.  Volkes  Israel,  1865, 
i,  368  sq.) 

Jaddua  was  succeeded  by  Onias  I,  his  son,  and  he 
again  by  Simon  the  Just,  the  last  of  the  men  of  the 
great  synagogue,  as  the  Jews  speak,  and  to  whoin  is 
usually  ascribed  the  completion  of  the  Canon  of  the  O.  T. 
(Prid.Conwc/.  i,  515).  Of  him  Jesus,  the  son  of  Sirach, 
speaks  in  terms  of  most  glowing  eulogy  in  Ecclus.  1,  as- 
cribing to  him  the  repair  and  fortification  of  the  Tem- 
ple,'with  other  works.  The  passage  (1-21)  contains  an 
interesting  account  of  the  ministrations  of  the  high- 
priest.  Upon  Simon's  death,  his  son  Onias  being  under 
age,  Eleazar,  Simon's  brother,  succeeded  him.  The  high- 
priesthouJ  of  Eleazar  is  memorable  as  being  that  under 
which  the  Sept.  version  of  the  Scriptures  is  said  to  have 
been  made  at  Alexandria  for  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  ac- 
cording to  the  account  of  Josephus  taken  from  Ai-isteas 
(.1  ni.  xii,  2).  This  translation  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures 
into  Greek,  valuable  as  it  was  with  reference  to  the  wider 
interests  of  religion,  and  marked  as  was  the  providence 
which  gave  it  to  the  world  at  this  time  as  a  preparation 
for  the  approaching  advent  of  Christ,  yet,  viewed  in  its 
relation  to  Judaism  and  the  high-priesthood,  was  a  sign, 
and  perhaps  a  helping  cause  of  their  decay.  It  marked 
a  growing  tendency  to  Hellenism  utterly  inconsistent 
with  the  spirit  of  the  Mosaic  economy.  Accordingly, 
in  the  high-priesthood  of  Eleazar's  rival  nephews,  Jesus 
and  Onias,  we  find  their  very  names  changed  into  the 
Greek  ones  of  Jason  and  Menelaus,  and  with  the  intro- 
duction of  this  new  feature  of  rival  high-priests  we  find 
one  of  them,  Menelaus,  strengthening  himself  and  seek- 
ing support  from  the  SjTo-Greek  kings  against  the  Jew- 
ish party  by  oifering  to  forsake  their  national  laws  and 
customs,  and  to  adopt  those  of  the  Greeks.  The  build- 
ing of  a  gymnasium  at  Jerusalem  for  the  use  of  these 
apostate  Jews,  and  their  endeavor  to  conceal  their  cir- 
cumcision when  stripped  for  the  games  (1  ]Macc.  i,  14, 15 ; 
2  Mace,  iv,  12-15 ;  Joseph.  A  nt.  xii.  5, 1),  show  the  length 
to  which  this  spirit  was  carried.  The  acceptance  of  the 
spurious  priesthood  of  the  temple  of  Onion  from  Ptole- 
my Philometor  by  Onias  (the  son  of  Onias  the  high- 
priest),  who  would  have  been  the  legitimate  high-iiriest 
on  the  death  of  ilenelaus,  his  uncle,  is  another  striking 
indication  of  the  same  degeneracy.  By  this  flight  of 
Onias  into  Egypt  the  succession  of  high-priests  in  the 
family  of  Jozadak  ceased;  for  although  the  Syro-Greek 
kings  had  introduced  much  uncertainty  into  the  succes- 
sion, by  deposing  at  their  will  obnoxious  persons,  and 
appointing  whom  they  pleased,  yet  the  dignity  had  nev- 
er gone  out  of  the  one  family.  Alcimus, whose  Hebrew 
name  was  Jakim  (I  Chron.  xxiv,  12),  or  perhajis  Jachin 
(1  Chron.  ix,  10 ;  xxiv,  17),  or,  according  to  Kuifinus  (ap. 


I  Selden),  Joachim,  and  who  v/as  made  high-priest  by  An- 
!  tiochus  Eupator  on  Menelaus  being  put  to  death  by  him, 
was  the  first  who  was  of  a  different  family.  One,  says 
Josephus,  that  "  was  indeed  of  the  stock  of  Aaron,  but 
not  of  this  family"  of  Jozadak. 

What,  however,  for  a  time  saved  the  Jewish  institu- 
tions, infused  a  new  life  and  consistencj'  into  the  priest- 
hood and  the  national  religion,  and  enabled  them  to 
fulfil  their  destined  course  till  the  advent  of  Christ,  was 
the  cruel  and  impolitic  persecution  of  Antiochus  Epiph-. 
anes.  This  thoroughly  aroused  the  piety  and  national 
spirit  of  the  Jews,  and  drew  together  in  defence  of  their 
Temple  and  country  all  who  leared  God  and  were  at- 
tached to  their  national  institutions.  The  result  was 
that  after  the  high-priesthood  had  been  brought  to  the 
lowest  degradation  bj'  the  apostasy  and  crimes  of  the 
last  Onias  or  ]\Ienelaus,  and  after  a  vacancy  of  seven 
years  had  followed  the  brief  pontificate  of  Alcimus,  his 
no  less  infamous  successor,  a  new  and  glorious  succes- 
sion of  high-priests  arose  in  the  Asmonaaan  family,  who 
united  the  dignity  of  civil  riders,  and  for  a  time  of  in- 
dependent sovereigns,  to  that  of  the  high-priesthoocL 
Josephus,  who  is  followed  by  Lightfoot,  Selden,  and 
others,  calls  Judas  Maccabfeus  "  high-priest  of  the  na- 
tion of  Judah"  (^Ant.  xii,  10,  6),  but,  according  to  the  far 
better  authority  of  1  Mace,  x,  20,  it  was  not  till  after  the 
death  of  Judas  INIaccabaeus  that  Alcimus  himself  died, 
and  that  Alexander,  king  of  SjTia,  made  Jonathan,  the 
brother  of  Judas,  high-priest.  Josephus  himself,  too, 
calls  Jonathan  the  "  first  of  the  sons  of  Asmonaeus,  who 
was  high-priest"  {Life,  1).  It  is  possible,  however,  that 
Judas  maj'  have  been  elected  by  the  people  to  the  office 
of  high-priest,  though  never  confirmed  in  it  by  the 
Syrian  kings.  The  Asmonrean  family  were  priests  of 
the  c  nu-se  of  Joiarib,  the  first  of  the  twenty-four  courses 
(1  Cliron.  xxiv,  7),  whose  return  from  captivity  is  re- 
corded 1  Chron.  ix,  10;  Neh.  xi,  10.  They  were  prob- 
ably of  the  house  of  Eleazar,  though  this  cannot  be  af- 
firmed with  certainty;  and  Josephus  tells  us  that  he 
himself  was  related  to  them,  one  of  his  ancestors  hav- 
ing married  a  daughter  of  Jonathan,  the  first  high- 
priest  of  the  house.  The  Asmon^an  dynasty  lasted 
from  B.C.  153  till  the  family  was  damaged  by  intestine 
divisions,  and  then  destroyed  by  Herod  the  Great.  Ar-  . 
istobulus,  the  last  high-priest  of  his  line,  brother  of  Jla- 
riamne,  was  murdered  by  order  of  Herod,  his  brother-in- 
law,  B.C.  35.  The  independence  of  Judfea,  under  the 
priest-kings  of  this  race,  had  lasted  till  Pompcy  took 
Jerusalem,  and  sent  king  Aristobidus  II  (who  had  also 
taken  the  high-priesthood  from  his  brother  Hyrcanus) 
a  prisoner  to  Rome.  Pompey  restored  Hyrcanus  to  the 
high-priesthood,  but  forbad  him  to  wear  the  diadem. 
Everything  Jewish  was  now,  however,  hastening  to  de- 
cay. "  Herod  made  men  of  low  birth  high-priests,  de- 
posed them  at  his  will,  and  named  others  in  their  room. 
In  this  he  was  followed  by  Archclaus,  and  by  the  Ko- 
mans  when  they  took  the  government  of  JucUca  into 
their  own  hands;  so  that  there  were  no  fewer  than 
tv.enty-eight  high-priests  from  the  reign  of  Herod  to 
the  destruction  of  the  Temple  by  Titus,  a  period  of  107 
years.  (Josephus  tells  us  of  one  Ananus  and  his  five  sons 
who  all  filled  the  ottice  of  high-priest  in  turn.  One  of 
these,  Ananus  the  younger,  was  deposed  by  king  Agrip- 
pa  for  the  part  he  took  in  causing  "  James,  the  brother 
of  Jesus  who  was  called  Christ,"  to  be  stoned  [.4??!".  xx, 
9,  1].)  The  N.  T.  introduces  us  to  some  of  these  later 
and  oft-changing  high-priests,  viz.  Annas  and  Caiaphas 
—the  former  high-priest  at  the  commencement  of  John 
Baptist's  ministry,  with  Caiaphas  as  second  priest;  and 
the  latter  high-priest  himself  at  our  Lord's  crucifixion 
(see  Sommei,  De  Anna  et  Cuiaplia.  Lund.  1772)  — and 
Ananias  (erroneously  thought  to  be  the  Ananus  who  was 
murdered  by  the  Zealots  just  before  the  siege  of  Jerusa- 
lem), before  whom  Paul  was  tried,  as  we  read  Acts  xxiii, 
and  of  whom  he  said,  "God  shall  smite  thee,  thou 
whited  wall."  The  same  Caiaphas  was  the  high-priest 
from  whom  Saul  received  letters  to  the  synagogue  at 
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Damascus  (Acts  ix,  1,  14).  Both  he  and  Ananias  seem 
certainly  to  have  presided  in  tlie  >Sanhedrim,  and  that 
officially;  nor  is  Lightfoot's  explanation  (viii,  4o0  and 
484)  of  the  mention  of  the  high-priest,  tliough  Gamaliel 
and  his  son  Simeon  were  respectively  presidents  of  the 
Sanliedrim,  at  all  probable  or  satisfactory  (see  Acts  v, 
17,  etc.).  Tlie  last  high-priest  was  appointed  by  lot  by 
the  Zealots  from  the  course  of  priests  called  by  Josephus 
Eniachim  (probably  a  corrupt  reading  for  Jachim).  He 
is  thus  described  by  the  Jewish  historian.  "His  name 
was  I'hannias :  he  was  the  son  of  Samuel,  of  the  village 
of  Aphtha,  a  man  not  only  not  of  the  number  of  the 
chief  priests,  but  who,  such  a  mere  rustic  was  lie,  scarce- 
ly knew  what  the  high-priesthood  meant.  Yet  did  they 
drag  him  reluctant  from  the  country,  and,  setting  him 
forth  in  a  borrowed  character  as  on  the  stage,  they  put 
the  sacred  vestments  on  him,  and  instructed  him  how 
to  act  on  tlie  occasion.  This  shocking  impiety,  which 
to  them  was  a  subject  of  merriment  and  sport,  drew 
tears  from  the  other  priests,  who  beheld  from  a  distance 
their  law  turned  into  ridicule,  and  groaned  over  the  sub- 
version of  the  sacred  honors"  (  Woj;  iv,  3,  8).  Thus  ig- 
nominiously  ended  the  series  bf  high-priests  which  had 
stretched  in  a  scarcely  broken  line  through  more  than 
seventeen,  or,  according  to  the  common  chronologj',  six- 
teen centuries.  The  Egvqitian,  Assyrian,  Babylonian, 
Persian,  Grecian,  and  Roman  empires,  which  the  Jewish 
high-priests  had  seen  in  turn  overshadowing  the  world, 
had  each,  except  the  last,  one  by  one  withered  away 
and  died  —  and  now  the  last  successor  of  Aaron  was 
stripped  of  his  sacerdotal  robes,  and  the  temple  which 
he  served  laid  level  with  the  ground,  to  rise  no  more. 
But  this  did  not  happen  till  the  true  High-priest  and 
King  of  Israel,  the  Minister  of  the  sanctuary  and  of  the 
true  tabernacle  which  the  Lord  pitched,  and  not  man, 
hatl  offered  his  one  sacrifice,  once  for  all,  and  had  taken 
his  place  at  the  right  hand  of  the  jNIajesty  in  tlie  heav- 
ens, bearing  on  his  breast  the  judgment  of  his  redeemed 
people,  and  continuing  a  Priest  forever,  in  the  sanctuary 
which  shall  never  be  taken  down ! — Smith,  s.  v. 

Annexed  is  a  list  of  the  high-priests  from  Aaron 
to  the  final  overthrow  of  Jerusalem,  derived  from  the 


.No. 

S.ripture. 

Josi-l,h..-l)lI.v,ll,5, 
viiij,:i;  x,H.tU: 

B.C. 

83. 

Jeslnia     A  ^ 

yS4(j_y5(io 

34. 

Joiakim  /  ?• 

?500-?405 

85. 

EHashib  (  >i. 

MCS-MCO 

36. 

Joiada      >-: 

400-371 

S7. 

Jonathan  V:= 

371-339 

SS. 

Jaddua    J  .- 

339-319 

39. 

(Onias  I) 

319-302 

40. 

(Simon  I) 

302-293 

41. 

(Eleazar  I) 

203-260 

42. 

(MMna.«sch) 

260-2.34 

43. 

(Ouias  II) 

234-219 

44. 

(Simon  II) 

219-1!I9 

45. 

(Onias  III) 

199-175 

46. 

(Jasou) 

17.')-173 

4T. 

Onias  IV 

173-162 

4S. 

Jacimus 

162-160 

49. 

Jonathan 

160-143 

50. 

Simon  III 

143-135 

51. 

Ilyrcaiuis  I 

135-106 

52. 

Judas 

100-105 

53. 

Alexander 

105-78 

54. 

llyrcanus  II 

78-41 

55. 

Antigouus 

41-37 

56. 

(Ananeel) 

37-35 

57. 

(Aristobulus) 

35 

58. 

(Jesus  I) 

35-23 

59. 

(Simon  IV) 

23-5 

60. 

(Matthias  I) 

5-4 

61. 

(Joazar) 

(B.C.  4-1 
1a.D.  1^,5-7 

62. 

(Eleazar  11) 

4 

03. 

(Jesns  II) 

4-5 

64. 

Annas 

(Ananus  1) 

7-21 

65. 

(Ishmael  I) 

21-22 

66. 

(Eleazar  III) 

22-23 

6T. 

(Simon  V) 

23-25 

68. 

Caiaphas 

(Joseph  I) 

25-36 

69. 

(Jonathan  I) 

36-3T 

70. 

(Tlieophihis) 

37-12 

71. 

(Simon  VI) 

42-43 

72. 

(Matthias  II) 

43-44 

73. 

(Elioneus) 

44-48 

74. 

(Joseph  II) 

48 

75. 

Ananias 

(Ananias) 

4S-D5 

70. 

(?Joiiathau  II) 

77. 

(Ishmael  11) 

55-62 

78. 

(Joseph  III) 

62 

79. 

(Ananus  II) 

02 

SO. 

(Jesus  III) 

62-05 

81. 

(Jesus  IV) 

C5-69 

82. 

(Matthias  III) 

69-70 

S3. 

(Phannias) 

70 

No.    50-53;  Ezra' 


Aarou 

Eleazar 

Phiuehas 

Abishua 

Bukki 

Uzzi 

?Zerahiah 

?Merai<)th 

?Amariali  I 

Of  Ithamar'i 
line. 


Of  Eleazar'. 

line. 
Zadok  I 
Ahimaaz 
Azariah  I 


Azariah  II 
?AmariahIII 


26.?[AhitubII] 


k 


?Zadok 

Shnlhmi 

Hilkiah 

Azariah  IV 

Seraiah 

Jehozadak 

Exile. 


Eleazar 
Phiuehas 


Aaron 

Eleazar 

Phi  n  ens 

Ahiezer 

Bukki 

Ozi 


Eli  Eli 

Ahitub  I     |(Ahitub) 
Ahimelechi 

or  A hiah '  (Ahimelech) 
Abiathar    |(Abiathar) 


Zadok  I 
Ahimaaz 


Amar 
II 


jZadoc 

JAchimas 

Azarias 


?Zechariah 
?AzariahII 

Urijah 
?Azariah 
III 

Meshnllam 
Hilkiah 
Azariah  IV 
Seraiah 
Jozadak 


Aaron 

Eleazar 

Phinehas 


Eli 
Ahitub 


Zadok 

Ahimaaz 

Azariah 

Jehoachash 

Jehoiarib 

Jehoshaphat 

Jehoiadah 

Phadniah 

Zedekiah 

Joel 

Jotham 

Uriah 

Neriah 

Hosaiah 

Shallum 

Hilkiah 

Azariah 


10.57-1619 
1619-?! 5S0 

.'i.-^so-nsss 

?1523-?14C0 
?146G-?1409 
?1409-?1352 
?1352-?1205 
?1295-?1238 
?123S-?11S5 


?11S5-1125 
1125-?1085 


1012-P972 
?972-?956 
?E56-?917 


-?S8T 


?917 

?8S7-SS4 

SS4-SS3 

SS3-S38 

S3S-?837 

?S37-?S09 

?809-?776 

?776-?742 

?742-?730 

?730-?700 
?700-?047 
?647-?034 
?634-?609 
?009-?598 
?59S-588 
588-J540 


Scriptures,  Josephus,  and  an  old  Jewish  chron- 
icle, the  Stchr  Olam.  Details  may  be  found  lui- 
der  their  respective  names. 

Highway  (usually  S^^pp,  vieslllah',  or  [Isa. 
xxxv,  8]  pilbpr,  mashtl',  a  raised  road  [sec 
Causew.vy]  for  public  use;  clscwliere  simply 
ITlN,  o'rach,  a  palh,  or  T\'^r},,  dt'rcl;  ocor,  a 
"way" in  general ;  once  [Amos  v,  10]  "j^^n,  c/iuls, 
outside).  Travellers  have  frequently  noticed  the 
lack  of  roads  in  Palestine.  Travel  and  transport 
being  all  performed  on  the  backs  of  beasts  of  bur- 
den, which  usually  move  in  single  file,  the  most 
important  routes  are  only  marked  by  narrow 
winding  paths ;  and  the  soil  is  often  so  hard  as 
to  take  no  impression  from  the  feet  of  animals, 
so  that  the  eye  of  an  unpractised  traveller  there 
perceives,  even  upon  a  common  thoroughfare,  no 
evidence  that  others  have  passed  along  the  same 
way.  No  repairs  are  ever  made,  no  labor  em- 
ployed to  remove  obstacles.— Bastow.  Hence 
the  striking  character  of  the  figure  by  Avliich 
the  preparation  for  the  return  of  the  cai^lives 
and  the  Messiah's  advent  are  announced  as  the 
construction  of  a  grand  thoroughfare  for  their 
march  (Isa.  xi,  16 ;  xxxv,  8 ;  xl,  3 ;  ixii,  10). 
The  Romans,  however,  during  their  occupancy 
of  Palestine,  constnicted  several  substantial 
roads,  which  are  laid  down  in  the  ancient  itin- 
eraries, and  remains  of  which  subsist  to  this  day. 
De  Saulcy  (Bead  Sea.  i,  39-2)  fancied  he  di.scover- 
ed  traces  of  the  oklMoabitish  highways  (Xumb. 
XX,  17).     See  Road. 

Higuena,  Hieronymus  Romancs  de  la, a 
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Spanish  Jesuit  and  historian,  was  born  at  Toledo  in  1538. 
He  established  his  reputation  by  fabricating  supposed 
histories.  Thus  he  composed  Cronicones,  fragments, 
which  he  announced  as  copies  of  MSS.  found  at  Worms, 
and  the  work  of  Flavius  Lucius  Dexter,  Marcus  INIaxi- 
mus,  and  others,  purporting  to  throw  light  on  the  intro- 
duction of  Christianity  into  Spain.  Father  Bivar,who 
beUeved  these  chronicles  genuine,  added  a  commentary', 
and  published  them  at  Saragossa  in  1G19.  They  were 
reprinted  at  Cadiz  (1627),  at  Lyons  (1G27),  and  at  Mad- 
rid (1G40,  fol.).— Ticknor,  Hist,  of  Spanish  Lit.  iii,  153; 
Hoofer,  Xouv.  Biog.  Gener.  xxiv,  G58  sq.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Hilaire.     See  Hilarius. 

Hilali  Codex  ok  the  O.  T.    See  Manuscripts. 

Hilaria,  a  festival  among  the  ancient  Komans, 
which  they  observed  in  the  Kalends,  April  8,  or  on 
March  25,  in  honor  of  the  goddess  Cybele.  Its  name 
it  derived  from  the  occasion,  which  was  one  of  general 
mirth  and  joy.  The  citizens  went  in  processions  through 
the  streets,  carrying  the  statue  of  Cybele.  Masquerades, 
and  all  sorts  of  disguises,  were  also  permitted.  The  day 
preceding  the  festival,  in  contrast  with  the  festive  day 
which  was  to  follow,  was  a  day  of  mourning.  The  rea- 
son for  this  is  that "  Cybele  represented  the  earth,  which 
at  that  time  of  the  year  begins  to  feel  the  kindly  warmth 
of  the  spring,  and  to  pass  from  winter  to  summer;  so 
that  this  sudden  transition  from  sorrow  to  joy  was  an 
emblem  of  the  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons,  which  suc- 
ceeded one  another." — Broughton,  Bihlioth.  Ilistorico- 
Sacra,  i,  49-i.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Hilarianus,  a  youthful  martyr  of  the  2d  centurj-, 
one  of  a  band  of  Christians  in  an  inland  town  of  Numid- 
ia  who  were  arraigned  before  the  Roman  proconsul  for 
attending  the  Christian  meetuigs.  The  proconsul  sup- 
posed that  the  child  would  be  easily  intimidated;  but, 
when  threats  were  applied,  he  said,  "Do  what  you 
please ;  I  am  a  Christian." — Neander,  Ch.  Hist,  i,  152. 

Hilario  or  Hilarianus,  Q.  Jitlius,  an  ecclesiastic- 
al writer  of  the  4th  century.  A\'e  have  no  details  con- 
cerning his  life,  as  none  are  given  either  in  his  own 
works  or  in  those  of  his  contemporaries.  He  is  consid- 
ired  as  the  author  of  J'Jxpositum  de  die  Pcisc/kb  el  Mensis, 
at  the  end  of  Lactantius's  works  (Par.  1712),  and  in  Gal- 
land,  Bibl.  Patruni  (vol.  viii,  app.  ii,  p.  745,  Venice,  1772, 
foL): — De  Mundi  Buratione,  or  De  Ciirsii  Temporum, 
first  published  by  Pithou  in  the  Appendix  to  his  Bihlioth. 
Putram  (Paris,  1579),  and  afterwards  reprinted  in  Gal- 
land,  viii,  235.  See  Fabricins,  BihHi)th.  Lut.  med.  et  infim. 
(Btatis,  iii,  251 ;  Hoefer,  JVoui:  Bioj.  Generale,  xxiv,  GG5. 

Hilarion,  St.,  of  Palestine,  was  born  near  Gaza 
about  291.  He  had  been  a  heathen,  but  at  Alexan- 
dria he  frequented  the  Christian  schools,  and  M-as  bap- 
tized there  in  306.  The  accoimts  of  him,  which  abound 
in  incredible  stories,  are  to  the  following  purport :  Ee- 
turning  home  in  307,  he  gave  away  all  he  had,  and  re- 
tired to  a  desert  near  Jlagum,  not  far  from  Gaza,  where 
he  led  a  strictly  ascetic  life.  His  protracted  fasts  and 
religious  exercises  gained  him  the  reputation  of  a  saint, 
and  attracted  a  large  number  of  disciples.  When  their 
numbers  became  too  great,  he  formed  colonies  of  them 
in  various  parts  of  Palestine  and  Syria,  and  thus  estab- 
lished several  monasteries,  which  he  continued  to  visit 
and  govern.  Having  gone  to  Alexandria  for  the  anni- 
versary of  the  death  of  St.  Anthony,  he  was  on  his  retiu-n 
reputed  to  work  miracles,  such  as  producing  rain,  ridding 
the  country  of  snakes,  etc.  An  attempt  having  been 
made  against  his  life  by  the  inhabitants  of  Gaza,  Hila- 
rion retired  to  Libya,  and  afterwards  to  Sicily,  but  his 
miracles  everywhere  betrayed  him(!).  He  afterwards 
went  to  Epidaurus  (nowEaguse),  in  Dalmatia,  where  th'e 
legend  says  he  prevented  an  inundation  of  the  town.  To 
avoid  the  popularity  this  miracle  had  gained  him,  he  em- 
barked secretly  for  Cyprus  with  his  disciple  Hesychius, 
and  hid  himself  in  the  neighborhood  of  Paphos.  Here 
again  he  was  discovered,  and  from  all  sides  they  brought 
sick  people  to  him,  whom  he  cured  by  the  laying  ou  of 


hands.  He  died  in  the  island  in  371,  and  his  remains, 
brought  back  to  Palestine  by  Hesychius,  were  biuied 
near  ]Magum.  The  Eoman  Catholic  Church  commemo- 
rates him  on  the  21st  of  October.  See  Jerome,  Vita  IJi- 
larioni ;  Sozomen,  Ilht.  Eccks.lih.  iii,  cap.  14;  lib.  v,  ca]i. 
9 ;  BaUlet,  Vies  des  Saints,  vol.  iii,  21  Oct. ;  Eichard  et  Ge- 
raud,  Bihlioth.  Sacr. ;  Hoefer, Nouv.  Biog.  Generale, xxiv, 
6GG;  Taylor,  Ancient  Christanity,  i,  308,  309;  Neander, 
Ch.  Hist.  vol.  ii ;  Fuhrmann,  llandwurterh.  d.  Kirchen- 
Gcsch.  s.  V. ;  TiUemont,  Mem.  viii,  987. 

Hilarius  Arelatensis,  St.  (Hilary,  bishop  op 
Arles),  was  born  about  A.D.  403,  of  a  noble  familj',  and 
at  an  early  age  attached  himself  to  Honoratus,  first  ab- 
bot of  Lerins.  AVhen  about  twenty-five  years  of  age  he 
accompanied  Honoratus  to  his  see  of  Aries,  but  shortly 
left  it  to  piu-sue  a  monastic  life,  removed  from  the  cares 
and  bustle  of  the  world.  His  patron  Honoratus  dying 
A.D.  430,  Hilary  -was  elected  bishop,  but  he  accepted  the 
office  with  great  reluctance.  In  discharging  its  func- 
tions he  conikicted  himself  as  an  humble  and  charitable 
man,  but  as  a  rather  severe  and  haughty  ecclesiastic. 
A.D.  455  Hilary  deposed  the  bishop  of  Vasontis,  Cheli- 
donius,  on  a  charge  of  having  violated  the  canon  law  in 
becoming  a  priest  notwithstanding  he  had  formerly  mar- 
ried a  zcidow.  Celidonius  referred  the  matter  to  pope 
Leo,  but  Hilary  refused  to  acknowledge  the  papal  juris- 
diction in  the  matter.  Pope  Leo,  jealous  of  his  ovn\  au- 
thority, and  always  anxious  to  extend  his  power,  was 
very  wrathful  at  Hilary's  summary  proceedings,  nor 
could  Leo  be  appeased,  though  the  bishop  of  Aries  took 
a  journey  on  foot  to  Rome  in  order  to  set  matters  right. 
Each  saint  adhered  to  his  own  opinion,  and  they  parted 
with  mutual  ill  will,  and  by  a  rescript  of  Valentinian  in 
445,  the  metropolitan  of  Gaul  was  made  virtually  subor- 
dinate to  the  papal  see.  Hilary  died  A.D.  449.  His 
works  extant  are.  Vita  Sancti  Ilonorati,  a  paneg>Tic : — 
Eplstola  ad  Eucharium.  both  of  which  may  be  found  in 
Bih.  Max.  Patr.  \o\.  vii.  Waterland  attributes  the  com- 
position of  the  Athanasian  Creed  to  Hilar}'  {Treatise  on 
A  than.  Creed).  See  Cave,  Ilist.  Lit. ;  Hook,  Ecch  Biog. 
vi,  54;  Mosheim,  Ch.  ///.?^i,340;  Clarke,  Succession  of 
Sacred  IJterature,  ii,  191 ;  Waterland,  Worlcs,  i,  8 ;  iii, 
214  sq. ;  IMilner,  Hist.  Ch.  Christ,  ii,  317 ;  Eiddle,  Christ. 
Antiquities;  ^li\m&r\, Latin  Christianity, i,2~2  sq. 

Hilarius  Diacbnus,  a  deacon  of  the  Church  of 
Eome  in  the  4th  century,  who  was  sent  by  pope  Liberi- 
us,with  Lucifer  ofCagliari  and  others,  to  plead  the  cause 
of  the  orthodox  faith  before  Constantius  at  the  Council 
of  Milan.  His  boldness  was  so  offensive  that  he  Avas 
scourged  and  banished  by  order  of  the  emperor.  He 
afterwards  supported  the  violent  opinion  of  Lucifer 
(q.  v.)  that  all  Arians  and  heretics  must  be  rebaptized 
upon  applying  to  be  restored  to  communion  in  tlie 
Church.  Two  treatises,  of  doubtful  authenticity,  are  as- 
cribed to  him :  (1.)  Comm.  in  Epist.  Pauli  (published 
often  with  tlie  works  of  Ambrose) ;  (2.)  Qucest.  in  Vet. 
et  Nov.  Test.,  published  with  the  works  of  Augustine 
(Benedictine  edit.  t.  iii,  App.).  The  Benedictine  editors 
of  St.  Ambrose  inform  us  that  the  manuscripts  of  the 
"  Commentary"  on  St.  Paul's  Epistles  differ  considera- 
bly, and  that  in  some  parts  there  appear  to  be  interpo- 
lations of  long  passages.  This  commentary  is  said  by 
Dupin  to  be  "clear,  plain,  and  literal,  and  to  give  the 
meaning  of  the  text  of  St.  Paul  well  enough ;  but  it 
gives  very  different  explanations  from  St.  Augustine  in 
those  places  which  concern  predestination,  provocation, 
grace,  and  free  wiU." — Lardner,  Wo7-ks,  iv,  382 ;  Mosheim, 
Ch.  Hist.  cent,  iv,  ]it.  ii,  ch.  ii,  n.  43 ;  Dupin,  Eccles.  Writ. 
cent,  iv ;  English  Cyclojjadia. 

Hilarius  Pictaviensis  (Hilary,  St.,  bishop  op 
Poitikrs),  one  of  the  most  distinguished  opponents  of 
Arianism  in  the  4th  century,  was  a  native  of  the  city 
whose  name  he  bears.  He  was  of  noble  descent,  but  a 
heathen.  Having  become  a  convert  to  the  Christian 
faith,  he  was  baptized,  together  with  his  wife  and  daugh- 
ter.    He  was  subsequently  made  bishop,  about  350,  not- 
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withstanding  his  bcinji  a  manied  man.  In  356  he  de- 
(V  lulcd  Athnnasiiis.  in  the  Council  of  Beziers,  against  Sa- 
tuniiuut;.  liishop  of  Aries  ( said  to  have  been  an  Arian,  and 
to  have  held  eomnumiou  witli  Ursatius  and  Yalens).  For 
this  defense  he  was,  by  order  of  Constantius,  exiled  to 
Phrygia,  but  he  still  continued  to  defend  the  principles 
of  the  (.'hurcli  against  the  Eastern  bishops,  most  of  whom 
were  Arians.  "  In  359  he  attended  the  Council  of  Seleu- 
cia,  in  Isauria,  which  had  been  summoned  by  order  of 
Constantius,  and  boldly  defended  the  doctrine  of  the  Trin- 
ity against  the  Arian  bishops,  who  formed  the  majority 
of  the  council.  He  afterwards  followed  the  deputies  of 
the  council  to  the  emperor's  court,  and  presented  a  peti- 
tion to  Constantius,  in  which  he  desired  permission  to 
dispute  publicly  with  the  Arians  in  the  emperor's  pres- 
ence. In  order  to  get  rid  of  so  formidable  an  opponent, 
the  Arians,  it  is  said,  induced  the  emperor  to  send  him 
away  from  the  court;  but  previous  to  his  departure,  Hi- 
larius  \vrote  an  invective  against  Constantius,  in  which 
lie  denounced  him  as  Antichrist,  and  described  him  as  a 
person  -(vho  had  only  professed  Christianity  in  order  that 
he  might  deny  Christ.  After  the  Catholic  bishops  had 
recovered  their  liberty  under  Julian,  Ililarius  assembled 
several  councils  in  Gaul  for  the  re-establishment  of  the 
Catholic  faith  and  the  condemnation  of  Arian  bishops. 
He  also  travelled  in  Italy  for  the  same  purpose,  and  used 
every  exertion  to  purify  the  churches  of  that  country 
from  all  Arian  heresies.  When  Auxentius  was  appoint- 
ed bishop  of  Milan  by  the  emperor  Yalentinian  in  364, 
Hilarius  presented  a  petition  to  the  emperor,  in  which 
he  denounced  Auxentius  as  a  heretic.  Though  this 
charge  was  denied  by  Auxentius,  Hilarius  still  continued 
his  attacks  upon  him  for  heterodoxy,  and  created  so 
much  confusion  in  the  city  that  he  was  at  length  order- 
ed to  retire  to  his  own  diocese,  where  he  died  in  the 
year  367." 

In  theologj'^,  Hilary  maintained  the  Athanasian  doc- 
trines with  so  much  vigor  that  he  acquired  the  name 
of  J\fnlkus  A7-iaiW7-i(m.  His  exegetical  writings  show 
evident  marks  of  the  influence  of  Origen.  Of  his  com- 
mentary on.  the  Psalms,  Jerome  says,  "/«  quo  ojicre  iini- 
tatus  Orir/enem,  nonnuUa  etiaiu  <le  sua  addiclif.'"  His  the- 
ological system  is  to  be  gathered  chiefly  from  his  Be 
Triiiitale,  lib.  xii.  He  maintains  the  essential  oneness 
and  ef^uality  of  the  Son  with  the  Father.  As  to  the 
Holy  Spirit,  he  teaches  that  "  faith  in  him  is  necessarily 
connected  with  confessing  the  Father  and  the  Son,  a;nd 
to  know  this  is  sufficient.  If  an}'  one  ask  what  the  Holy 
Spirit  is,  and  is  not  satisfied  with  the  answer  that  he  is 
through  him  and  from  him  through  whom  are  all  things; 
that  he  is  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  his  gift  to  believers, 
even  apostles  and  prophets  will  not  satisfy  such  a  per- 
son, for  they  only  assert  this  of  him,  that  he  is  (Be 
Triiiif.  ii,  21)).  He  does  not  venture  to  attribute  to  him 
the  name  of  God,  because  the  Scripture  does  not  so  call 
him  expressly,  yet  it  says  that  the  Holy  Spirit  searches 
the  deep  things  of  God,  and  it  therefore  follows  that  he 
iiartakes  the  divine  essence  (De  Trinit.  xii,  55)."  His 
view. of  the  body  of  Christ  is  not  entirely  free  from  Do- 
cetism  ;  and  in  speaking  of  the  human  soul,  he  seems  to 
think  that  the  idea  of  a  creature  includes  that  of  corpo- 
reity (Coinm.  in  Matt,  v,  8).  As  to  predestination,  he 
"  emphatically  asserted  the  harmonious  connection  be- 
tween grace  and  free-will,  the  poTverlessncss  of  the  lat- 
ter, and  yet  its  importance  as  a  condition  of  the  opera- 
tion of  divine  grace.  '  As  the  organs  of  the  human 
body,'  he  says  {Be  Trinit.  ii,  35),  'cannot  act  without 
the  addition  of  moving  causes,  so  the  human  has,  indeed, 
the  capacity  for  knowing  God ;  but  if  it  does  not  receive 
through  faith  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  it  will  not  at- 
tain to  that  knowledge.  Yet  the  gift  of  Christ  stands 
open  to  all,  and  that  which  all  want  is  given  to  every 
one  as  far  as  he  will  accept  it.'  '  It  is  the  greatest  fol- 
ly,' he  says  in  another  passage,  '  not  to  perceive  that 
we  live  in  dependence  on  and  through  God,  when  we 
imagine  that  in  things  which  men  undertake  and  hope 
for,  they  may  venture  to  depend  on  their  own  strength. 


^Vhat  we  have,  we  have  from  (Jod;  on  him  must  all  out 
hope  i)e  placed'  {Comm.  in  Psci.  Ii).  Accordingly,  he  did 
not  admit  an  unconditional  predestination ;  lie  did  not 
find  it  in  the  passages  in  Ham.  ix  respecting  the  election 
of  Esau,  commonly  adduced  in  favor  of  it,  but  only  a  jire- 
destination  conditioned  by  the  divine  foreknowledge  of 
his  determination  of  will ;  otherwise  every  man  would  be 
born  under  a  necessity  of  sinning  {Comm.  in  I'sa.  Ivii)." 

As  a  writer  Hilary  is  copious,  and  fertile  in  thought 
and  illustration,  but  often  turgid  and  obscure  iij  style. 
A  pretty  full  analysis  of  his  writings  is  given  in  Clarke, 
Succession  of  Sacred  Literature,  i,  302  sq.  The  chief 
among  them  are,  I.  Ad  Const  antium  A  agustitm  Liber  Pri- 
mus, written,  it  is  believed,  A.D.  355,  to  demand  from 
the  emperor  protection  against  the  persecutions  of  the 
Arians : — 2.  Commentariits  (s.  Tractatiis)  in  Evanf/elium 
Jfatl/i(ei  (A.D.  356),  in  the  tone  and  spirit  of  Origen  :  it 
is  repeatedly  quoted  by  Jerome  and  Augustine.  The 
preface,  quoted  in  Cassianus  (Be  Imam,  vii,  24),  is  lost : 
— 3.  Be  Si/nodis  Fidei  Cat/iolicce  contra  A  rianos,  etc., 
or  Epistola  (A.D.  358),  explaining  the  views  of  the 
Eastern  Church  on  the  Trinity,  and  showing  that  their 
difference  from  the  Western  Church  lay  more  in  the  ex- 
pressions than  in  the  dogma:  —  A.  Be  Trinit  ate  Libri 
xii,  s.  Contra  Arianos,  s.  Be  Fide,  etc.  (A.D.  360),  his 
most  important  work,  and  the  first  great  controversial 
treatise  on  the  Trinity  in  the  Latin  Church :— 5.  ^  tZ 
Constantiuni  A  ugustum  Liber  secundus  (A.D.  360),  a  pe- 
tition concerning  his  banishment,  and  a  vindication  of 
his  principles :  — 6.  Contra  Constantium  Avgustum  Li- 
ber, a  virulent  attack  against  Constantius,  which  has 
been  mentioned  above.  It  is  remarkable,  inasmuch  as 
it  confines  the  creed  to  the  words  of  Scripture,  and 
proves  that  some  of  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the 
Romish  Church,  as  opposed  to  the  Protestant,  had  al- 
ready been  called  in  question  at  that  time :— 7.  Com- 
mentarii  (s.  Tractatus,  s.  Expositiones)  in  Psalmos,  gen- 
eral reflections  upon  the  spirit  of  different  psalms,  writ- 
ten in  the  manner  of  Origen ; — 8.  Fragmenta  llihirii, 
containing  passages  i'roni  a  lost  work  on  the  synods  of 
Selcucia  and  Ariminum,  etc.,  first  published  by  Faber 
in  1598.  Some  of  his  ^vorks  are  lost,  and  others  have 
been  erroneously  attributed  to  him.  The  works  of  Hi- 
larius have  been  published  by  Mirseus  (Paris,  1544),  Eras- 
mus (Basel,  1523;  reprinted  1526, 1535, 1550, 1570),  Gil- 
lot  (Paris,  1572 ;  reprinted,  with  several  improvements, 
1605,  1631,  1652);  by  Dom  Constant,  of  the  Benedic- 
tines (Paris,  1693,  deemed  by  some  the  best  edition),  the 
JMarquis  de  !Maffei  (Yerona,  1730),  and  Oberthiir  (1781- 
88,  4  vols.  S\o).  See  Vita  S.  Eilarii,  operihiis  ejus  a 
Bom.  Constant  coUectis  pi-trfixa  ;  Gallia  Cfiristiana,  vol. 
ii,  col.  1038 ;  Hist,  litter,  de  la  France,  vol.  i,  pt.  ii,  p. 139 ; 
Cave,  Scripi07-es  Eccles.  i,  213 ;  Tilleniont,  Mhnoins,  vii, 
432 ;  Oudin,  Scnpt.Fcclesiastici,  i,  426 ;  C'-illier,  J/ist.  des 
A  utetirs  EccUsiastiques,  v,  1 ;  lloefer,  Xour.  Biog.  Gene- 
rale,  xxiv,  660;  Umith.  Bid iutxirg  of  G red,-  and  Ptman 
Biog?:  vol.  ii ;  English  ( 'iji-hqut  did  ;  Herzog,  Real-Ency- 
llnpadie,\-'\,M  sq.;  Donicr.  I. dire  v. d. Person  Chrisli,  i, 
1037;  Dupin,  Ecckslas/ical  Writers,  cent,  iv;  Keander, 
Ilistorii  of  Bogmas ;  Neander,  Ch.  I/istorg,  ii,  396,  419, 
427,  5.59;  Waterland,  M'orks;  Mosheim,  Eccles.  liiif.  i, 
248;  Leckv,  Rationalism  in  Europe,  ii,  13,  151;  Shedd, 
Gueriche's'Ch.  Histoi-y,  p.  294, 322, 372 ;  Milner,  Hist.  Ch. 
Christ,  ii,  81 ;  Hook,  Eccl.  Biog.  vi,  46;  Gibbon,  Bedine 
and  Fall,  Milman's  ed.,  ii,  320 ;  Schaff,  Hist.  Chr.  Church, 
iii,  589,  664,  959  sq. ;  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  i,  399 ;  xi,  299; 
Lardner,  Works,  i\-.  178;  Riddle,  Christian  Antiquities; 
Darling,  Cgdnp.  Juhl.  i.  1476;  Milman,  Bist.  Christian- 
«Vy,ii,437  .s(|.:  iii.  KKi.  JSd. 356;  BauT, Dogmeugeschichte ; 
Taylor,  Anriua  (  hrislundty,  i,  223,  326;  Christian  Re- 
membrancer. Julv,  1*^53,  p.  241 ;  Brit,  and  For.  Evangel. 
i?ec.  Oct.l866,p.689. 

Hilarius  or  Hilarus  I,  Pope,  or,  rather,  bishop 
of  Rome,  was  a  Sardinian  by  birth,  and  succeeded  Leo 
the  Great  in  the  year  461.  '"•  He  had  been  employed  by 
Leo  in  important  affairs ;  among  others,  he  was  sent  as 
legate  to  the  Robber  Comicil  of  Ephesus  (q.  v.)  in  449, 
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against  the  Eiitychians,  and  was  well  versed  in  matters 
concerning  the  discipline  of  the  Church,  which  he  dis- 
played great  zeal  in  enforcing.  He  interfered  iii  the 
election  and  consecration  of  bishops  by  their  metro- 
politans in  France  and  Spaui,  and  jiistitied  his  interfer- 
ence by  alleguig  the  pre-eminence  of  the  see  of  Rome 
over  all  the  sees  of  the  West,  a  pre-eminence  which  he, 
however,  acknowledged,  in  one  of  his  letters,  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  emperor's  favor.  He  also  forbade  bish- 
ops nominating  their  successors,  a  practice  which  was 
then  frequent.  He,  however,  did  not  declare  elections 
or  nominations  to  be  illegal  merely  from  his  own  au- 
tliority,  but  assembled  a  council  to  decide  on  those  ques- 
tions. Hilarius  died  at  Rome  in  4G7."  See  English 
Cijclnpceclia,  s.  v.;  Bower,  Bisf.  of  the  PojJes,  ii,  141  sq.; 
jkffe,  Eeffesta  Pont.  Earn.  p.  48,  933. 

Hilary.     See  Hilarius. 

Hilda,  St.,  the  celebrated  abbess  of  Whitby,  was 
grand-niece  of  Edwin,  king  of  Northumbria,  and  con- 
spicuous for  piety  and  devotion  to  the  Christian  faith 
from  the  age  of  thirteen.  When,  after  the  death  of  Ed- 
win, the  Northumbrians  relapsed  into  idolatry,  Hilda 
■^^'ithdrew,  probably,  into  East  Anglia,  but  returned  to 
Northumbria  on  the  accession  of  Oswald,  and,  devoting 
herself  to  a  life  of  celibacy,  founded  a  small  nunnery  on 
the  Wear.  She  subsequently  (about  A.D.  650)  became 
abbess  of  Heorta,  now  Hartlepool,  where  she  remained 
seven  years.  Oswy,  the  brother  and  successor  of  the 
gentle  and  virtuous  Oswald,  when  marching  to  defend 
his  tlironc  and  faith  against  Penda,  the  pagan  king  of 
Mercia,  vowed  tliat  if  the  Lord  vouchsafed  to  him  the 
victory,  he  woidd  devote  to  his  service  in  holy  vir- 
ginity his  infant  daughter,  the  princess  Elfleda.  Hav- 
ing defeated  and  slain  his  dreaded  foe  near  Leeds,  in 
Yorkshir.:',  Oswy,  in  pursuance  of  his  vow,  committed 
Eltleda,  Avith  princely  gifts  in  lands,  etc.,  to  the  care  of 
Hilda.  Soon  afterwards  Hilda  purchased  ten  "hides" 
of  land  at  Streoneshalb,  now  Wliitby,  and  erected  a 
new  monastery,  in  which  she,  as  abbess,  took  up  her 
abode  with  her  royal  charge.  Th2  wealth  of  this 
monastery,  and  the  dignity  and  high  religious  char- 
acter of  Hilda,  made  it  the  most  celebrated  in  Eng- 
land, and  a  nursery  of  eminent  men,  among  whom  may 
be  mentioned  Hedda,  Wilfrid,  and  Credmon,  the  poet. 
Dugdale  (as  quoted  by  Mrs.  Jameson)  says  that  Hilda 
"was  a  professed  enemy  to  the  extension  of  the  papal 
jurisdiction  in  this  countrj',  and  opposed  with  all  her 
might  the  tonsiu-e  of  priests  and  the  celebration  of  Eas- 
ter according  to  the  Roman  ritual."  She  died  in  No- 
vember, 680,  aged  sixty-three  years,  and  was  succeeded 
as  abbess  by  Elfleda.  .Among  the  marvels  related  of 
her  are  that  a  nun  at  Hakenes  saw  angels  conveying 
her  soul  to  bliss,  and  that  certain  fossils  found  near 
Wliitljy  having  the  form  of  coiled  snakes  were  those 
reptiles  thus  changed  by  the  power  of  her  prayers. — 
Smith,  Rel  of  Anc.  Brit.  p.  343-47;  Butler,  Lives  of  the 
Sitints,  Nov.  18;  Wright,  Biog.  Brit.  Lit.  (Anglo-Saxon 
Period),  see  Index;  Jameson,  Legends  of  the  Monastic 
Orders,  \xb8-G2.     (J.W.M.) 

Hildebert  of  Touks  (Hildebertus  Turonexsis), 
in  lli',>7  liisliop  of  Mans,  and  in  1125  archbishop  of  Tours, 
■was  born  about  1055  at  Lavardin.  Though  accused  of 
licentiousness  before  his  admission  to  the  Church,  he  be- 
came one  of  its  brightest  ornaments  for  piety  and  learn- 
ing. During  the  time  of  his  being  bishop  of  Mans,  he 
and  his  church  suffered  much  from  the  contests  of  Wil- 
liam Ruf  us  and  Helie,  count  of  Mans;  nor  was  he  much 
more  fortunate  in  his  archbishopric,  for  he  fell  under 
the  displeasure  of  Louis  the  Fat  because  he  refused  to 
dispose  of  his  Church  patronage  as  the  king  desired : 
the  disagreement  was  at  last  settled,  and  Hildebert  re- 
stored to  favor.  He  wrote  with  great  severity  against 
the  vices  of  the  court  of  Rome.  Hildebert  had  great 
"independence  of  mind,  practical  sense,  and  a  degree  of  I 
taste  which  preserved  him  from  falling  into  ti\e  vain  and  i 
;)uerile  discussions  of  his  contemporaries."     His  Trac-  \ 


tafus  Philosophicus  and  his  Moralis  Philosophia,  T--hich 
are  considered  his  best  productions,  are  the  first  essays  to- 
wards a  popidar  system  of  theology.  He  died  A.D.  1 134 
His  epistles  and  sermons  were  quite  numerous ;  they  are 
collected  in  the  best  edition  of  his  works,  Opei-a  tarn  ed- 
ita  qiiam  inediia,  studio  Beaugendre  (Benedictine,  Paris, 
1708.  fol.).  Sec  Mosheim,  Ch.  Hist.  cent,  xi,  pt.  ii,  ch. 
ii,  n.  74 ;  Vita  Hildeherti,  prefixed  to  his  works  (com- 
plete list  of  his  works  to  be  found  in  Darling,  Cyclop. 
Bibl.  1  vol.) ;  Gallia  Christiana,  t.  xiv ;  Brockhaus,  Con- 
versations-Lexihon,  vii,  91 9 ;  Bayle,  Hist.  Diet.  p.  454 ;  Ne- 
ander,  Ch.  Hist. ;  Ncander,  Hist.  Christ.  Dogmas,  p.  533 ; 
Fuhrmann,  llandwurterb.  d.  Christl.  Religions  mid  Kirch- 
engesch.  ii,  300  scj. ;  Tenneman,  Man.  of  Philos.  p.  218. 

Hildebrand.     See  Gregory  VII. 

Hildegarde  or  Hildegardis,  abbess  of  St.  Ru- 
pert's Jlount,  on  tlie  Rhine,  -was  born  at  Bcickelhein,  in 
Germ.any,  A.D.  1098.  She  attracted  much  attention  by 
her  pretended  revelations  and  visions,  which  were  held 
to  be  supernatural,  and  obtained  the  comitenance  of 
Bernard  and  others,  and  at  last  the  approval  of  Euge- 
nius  HI  and  the  three  succeeding  popes,  together  with 
numerous  prelates.  She  wrote  Three  Books  of  Revela- 
tions (Coloniaj,  1628):— Z,f/e  of  St.  Robert  .-—iXxrae  Epis- 
tles, various  Questions,  and  an  Exjmsition  of  St.  Bene- 
dict's Rule  (all  Colon.  1566).  Most  of  them  may  also  be 
found  in  Bibl.  Max.  Patrum,  vol.  xxiii.  She  clied  A.D. 
1180.  — Neander,  Ch.  Hist,  iv,  217,  586;  Mosheim,  Ch. 
Hist.  cent,  xii,  pt.  ii,  ch.  ii,  n.  71 ;  Baillet,  Vies  des  Saints, 
Sept.  17;  Brockhaus,  Coiiversations-Lexikon,  xii,  921. 

Hildegonde,  a  female  saint  of  the  Romish  Church, 
whose  history  is,  in  fact,  a  satire  on  Romish  saintship. 
She  is  said  to  have  been  born  at  Nuitz,  in  the  diocese 
of  Cologne,  towards  the  middle  of  the  12th  century.  Her 
father  having  made  a  vow  to  visit  the  Holy  Land,  she 
accompanied  him,  dressed  in  man's  clothes,  under  the 
name  of  Joseph.  Her  father  dying,  however,  on  the 
way,  he  intrusted  her  to  a  man  who,  after  conducting 
her  to  Jerusalem  and  back  to  Ptolemais,  abandoned  her 
in  a  state  of  destitution.  After  various  vicissitudes,  she 
came  back  to  Cologne,  entered  the  service  of  a  canon, 
and  finalh',  in  1185,  retired  to  a  Cistercian  convent  near 
Heidelberg,  where  she  died  April  20,  1188.  She  was 
known  to  the  other  monks  only  as  Brother  Joseph,  and 
her  sex  was  not  discovered  until  after  her  death.  The 
Cistercians  commemorate  her  on  the  20th  of  April.  Her 
life  was  written  by  Ctesarins  of  Heisterbach.  See  Bail- 
let,  1 7(?s  des  Saints,  April  20;  the  BoUandists'  Acta 
Sanct.;  Richard  ct  Giraud,  Biblioth.  Sacrie ;  Hoefer, 
Nouv.  Biog.  Generule,  xxiv,  G75. 

Hildersham,  Arthur,  a  pious  and  learned  Puritan 
divine,  was  bom  at  Stechworth,  Cambridgeshire,  October 
6, 1563,  of  an  honorable  famdy.  He  was  brought  up  a 
papist,  and  educated  at  Christ's  College,  Cambridge ;  but 
while  there  he  avowed  himself  a  Protestant,  and  was,  in 
consequence,  cast  off  by  his  father.  The  earl  of  Hunt- 
ingdon, a  distant  kinsman,  on  hearing  of  the  circum- 
stance, became  his  patron,  and  carried  him  through  the 
university.  In  1587  he  was  settled  as  preacher  at  Ash  by 
de  la  Zouch,  in  Leicestershire,  where  (though  often  per- 
secuted, and  forced  to  change  his  dwelling)  he  lived  for 
the  most  part  of  forty-three  j-ears,  with  great  success  in 
his  ministry,  beloved  and  revered  by  all  classes.  He 
suffered  for  conscience'  sake  in  1598,  1605,  1611,  1612, 
1616,  and  1630,  being  repeatedly  silenced,  deprived,  cen- 
siu-ed,and  fined  to  the  amount  of  two  thousand  pounds 
by  the  Court  of  High  Commission.  He  died  March  4, 
1631.  His  character  was  rich  in  Christian  excellence. 
His  published  works  consist  of  One  Hundred  and  Eight 
Lectures  on  John  iv  (2d  edit.  Lond.  1632,  fol.): — Eight 
Sermons  on  Psa.  Ixxv  (1632,  fol.)  : — One  Hundred  and 
Fifty-two  Sermons  on  Psa.  Ii  (London,  1635,  fol.) : — .4 
Treatise  on  the  Doctrine  of  the  lord's  Supper  :—Ser- 
mons  on  Fasting,  etc.  (Lond.  1633,  fol.). — Neal,  Hist,  of  the 
Puritans,  i,  329,  546 ;  ISIiddleton,  Biog.  Evangel,  iii,  25; 
Hook,  Eccl.  Biog.  vi,  70. 
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Hildesley,  IMark,  a  clernjyman  of  the  Church  of 
England,  was  born  in  1098  at  Jliirson,  Kent.  Educated 
at  Trinity  College.  Cambridge,  he  became,  in  1735,  after 
filling  several  minor  ywsitions,  rector  of  Hohvell,  Bedford- 
shire, and  in  1755  bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man.  He  died 
December  7, 1772.  He  was  instrumental  in  the  trans- 
lation of  the  Scriptures  into  the  Manx  language.  See 
AVecden  Butler,  Life ;  Hook,  Kcd.  Bioy.  vi,  71. 

Hildreth,  Hosea,  a  Congregational  minister,  was 
boni  in  ilassachusetts,  January  2, 1782.  He  was  grad- 
uated at  Harvard  College  in  1805,  and  Avas  engaged  for  a 
number  of  years  in  teaching,  being  professor  of  mathe- 
matics in  I'hillips  Exeter  Academy  from  1811  to  1825. 
He  had  studied  divinity  in  the  mean  time,  and  was  in- 
stalled minister  of  First  Parish,  Gloucester,  jMass.,  on 
leaving  Exeter  Academy.  His  liberal  views,  and  his 
persistence  in  exchanging  with  Unitarians,  caused  his 
separation  from  the  I'^ssex  Association.  He  was  an  ac- 
tive pioneer  in  the  Temperance  reform.  His  death  oc- 
curred in  1835.  He  was  the  author  of  various  essays 
and  sermons.— Sprague,  A  nnuls,  viii,  445. 

Hildlilf,  also  Hiditlf,  of  St.  Idon,  flourished  in 
the  second  half  of  the  7th  centiu-y,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  bishop  of  Trier  under  king  Pepin.  This  position 
he  resigned,  and  founded  a  monastery  in  the  Yogese 
mountains.  Rettberg  {Kiirlmi-Gesch.  Deutschl.  i,  467 
sq. ;  522  sq.)  is  inclined  to  think  that  Hildulf  never  held 
a  bishopric.  jNIany  biographies  have  been  jiublished  of 
him. — Herzog,  Real-Encyklop.  vi,  9(5.     (J.  II.  W.) 

Hi'len  (1  Chron.  vi,  58).     See  Holox. 

Hilki'ah  {Reh.  CInlHi/ah',  n^'pbn, 2miion  of  Je- 
hovah ;  often  in  the  prolonged  form  Chilkiiju'hii,  ^in^pin^ 
2  Kings  xviii,  18,26;  xxii,4,8, 14;  xxiii,4,  24;  1  Chron. 
xxvi,'ll ;  2  Chron.  xxxiv,  9, 14, 15, 18,  20,  22 ;  Isa.  xxii, 
20;  xxxvi,  3, 32;  Jer.  i,  1 ;  Sept.  XtXiciac),  the  name  of 
a  number  of  men,  all  priests  or  Levites. 

1.  The  son  of  Amzi  and  father  of  Amaziah,  the  sixth 
in  descent  from  Jlerari,  son  of  Levi  (1  Chron.  vi,  45). 
B.C.  long  ante  1014. 

2.  The  second  son  of  Ilosah,  of  the  family  of  Mcrari, 
appointed  by  David  as  a  doorkeejier  of  the  tabernacle 
(1  Chron.  xxvi,  11).     B.C.  cir.  1014. 

3.  The  father  of  Eliakim,  which  latter  was  overseer 
of  the  house  (Temple)  at  the  time  of  Sennacherib's  in- 
vasion (2  Kings  xviii,  18,  26,  37;  Isa.  xxii,  20;  xxxvi, 
3).     B.C.  ante  713. 

4.  The  father  of  Gemariah  and  companion  of  Elasah, 
who  were  sent  with  a  message  to  the  captives  at  Baby- 
lon (Jer.  xxix,  3).  B.C.  long  ante  587.  He  was  possibly 
identical  with  the  foregoing. 

5.  The  father  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah  (Jer.  i,  1). 
B.C.  ante  G28. 

6.  Son  of  Sliallum  (1  Chron.  vi,  13;  Ezra  vii,  1),  or 
aieshullam  (1  Chron.  ix,  11 ;  Neh.  xi,  11),  and  father  of 
Azariah,  the  high -priest  who  assisted  Josiah  in  his 
•work  of  reformation  (2  Kings  xxii,  4-14 ;  xxiii,  4,  24;  2 
Chron.  xxxiv,  9-22 ;  xxxv,  S).  B.C.  G23.  "  He  is  es- 
pecially remarkable  for  the  discover^'  which  he  made  in 
the  house  of  the  Lord  of  a  book  -which  is  called  'The 
Book  of  the  Law'  (2  Kings  xxii,  8),  and  'The  Book  of 
the  Covenant'  (xxiii,  2).  That  this  Avas  some  well- 
known  book  is  evident  from  the  form  of  the  expression" 
(Kitto).  "Kennicott  (Ileb.  Text,  ii,  299)  is  of  opinion 
that  it  was  the  original  autograph  copy  of  the  Penta- 
teuch written  by  Closes  which  Hilkiah  found.  He  ar- 
gues from  the  peculiar  form  of  expression  in  2  Chron. 
xxxiv,  14,  nr-3  n^n  n';:n';'  p-i-n  ^SS,  'the  book  of 
the  law  of  Jehovah  by  the  hand  of  Closes ;'  whereas  in 
the  fourteen  otlier  places  in  the  O.  T.  where  the  law  of 
Moses  or  the  book  of  IMoses  is  mentioned,  it  is  either 
'  the  book  of  IMoses,'  or  '  the  law  of  Closes,'  or  '  the  book 
of  the  law  of  JMoses.'  But  the  argument  is  far  from  con- 
clusive, because  the  plirase  in  question  may  quite  as 
properly  signify  '  the  book  of  the  law  of  the  Lord  given 
through  Moses,'     Compare  the  expression  tp  xiipi  /u- 


airov  (Gal.iii,  19),and  fir "2  "ll^S  (Exod.ix,35;  xxxv,' 
29;  Neh.  x,  '29;  2  Chron.  xxxv,  (5;  Jer.  1,  1).  .Though, 
however,  the  copy  cannot  be  proved  to  have  been  Mo- 
ses's autograph  from  the  words  in  question,  it  seems 
l)robable  that  it  was  such,  from  the  place  where  it  was 
found,  viz.  in  the  Temple ;  and,  from  its  not  having  Ijeen 
discovered  before,  but  only  being  brought  to  light  on 
the  occasion  of  tlie  repairs  which  were  necessary,  and 
from  the  discoverer  being  the  high-priest  himself,  it 
seems  natural  to  conclude  that  the  particidar  part  of  the 
Temple  where  it  was  found  was  one  not  usually  fre- 
quented, or  ever  by  any  but  the  high-priest.  s\ich  a 
place  exactly  was  the  one  where  we  know  the  original 
copy  of  the  law  was  deposited  by  command  of  mioses, 
viz.  by  the  side  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant  within  the 
vail,  as  we  learn  from  Deut.  xxxi,  9,  2G"  (Smith). 
"That  it  was  the  entire  Pentateuch  is  the  opinion  of 
Josephus,Yon  Lengerke,  Keil,  Ewald,  IlJivemick,  etc.; 
but  others  think  it  was  only  part  of  that  collection,  and 
others  that  it  was  simply  a  collection  of  laws  and  ordi- 
nances appointed  by  Moses,  such  as  are  given  in  the 
Pentateuch,  and  especially  ni  Deuteronomy.  The  ob- 
jection to  its  being  the  whole  Pentateuch  is  the  im- 
probabilit}^  of  that  being  read  in  the  audience  of  the 
people  at  one  time,  as  was  this  book  (xxiii,  2);  and 
there  are  many  circumstances  which  render  it  jirobable 
that  what  was  read  to  the  people  was  the  book  of  Deu- 
teronomy, as  the  apparent  allusion  to  Deut.  xxix,  1,  and 
XXX,  2,  ill  xxiii,  2,  3,  and  the  special  effect  which  the 
reading  of  the  book  had  on  the  king,  Avho  did,  in  conse- 
quence, just  what  one  impressed  by  such  passages  as 
occur  in  Deut.  xvi,  18,  etc.,  would  be  likely  to  do.  At 
the  same  time,  even  if  we  admit  that  the  part  actually 
read  consisted  onlj^  of  the  summary  of  laws  and  institu- 
tions in  Deuteronomy,  it  will  not  follow  that  that  was 
the  only  part  of  the  Pentateuch  found  by  Hilkiah;  for, 
as  the  matter  brought  before  his  mind  by  Hiddah  the 
pro;  hetess  (2  Kings  xxii,  15  sq.)  respected  the  restora- 
tion of  the  worship  of  JehoA-ah,  it  might  be  only  to 
what  bore  on  that  that  the  reading  specially  referred. 
The  probabilit}'  is  tl  r.t  the  book  found  by  Hilkiah  was 
!  the  same  which  was  intrusted  to  the  care  of  the  priests, 
I  and  was  to  be  put  in  the  side  of  the  ark  (Deut.  xxxi,  9- 
26) ;  and  that  this  was  the  entire  body  of  the  IMosaic 
i  writing,  and  not  any  part  of  it,  seems  the  only  tenable 
conclusion  (Ilengstenberg,  i?«7;-ffye,  ii,  159  sq.)"  (Kitto), 

7.  One  of  the  chief  priests  (contemporary  with  Je- 
shua  as  high-priest)  who  returned  from  Babylon  with 
Zerubbabel  (Xeh.  xii,  7).  His  son  Hashabiah  is  named 
in  vcr.  21.     B.C.  536. 

8.  One  of  those  who  supported  Ezra  on  the  right 
hand  while  reading  the  law  to  the  people  (Xeh.  viii,  4). 
B.C.  cir.  410.  It  is  somewhat  uncertain  whether  he 
even  belonged  to  the  Levitical  family ;  the  date  of  the 
events  with  which  he  is  associated  seems  to  forbid  his 
identification  with  the  foregoing. 

Hill  is  the  rendering  of  the  following  original  words 
in  the  Auth.Ters.  of  the  Bible.     See  Palestixk. 

1.  GiUah',  in^'^5,  from  a  root  akua  to  "23,  to  be  high, 
which  seems  to  have  the  force  of  curvature  or  humpish- 
ness.  A  word  involving  this  idea  is  peculiarly  a))plica- 
ble  to  the  rounded  hills  of  Palestine,  and  from  it  are  de- 
rived, as  lias  been  pointed  out  under  Gibeah,  the  names 
of  several  places  situated  on  hills.  Our  translators  have 
been  consistent  in  rendering  (jiUah  by  "  hill :"  in  four 
passages  only  quaUfying  it  as  "little  hiU,"  doubtless  for 
the  more  complete  antithesis  to  "momitain"  (Psa.  Ixv, 
12 ;  Ixxii,  3 ;  cxiv,  4,  6).    See  Topographical  Terms. 

2.  But  they  have  also  employed  tlie  same  English 
word  for  the  very  different  term  har,  ^tj,  which  has  a 
much  more  extended  sense  than  giFah,  meaning  a  whole 
district  rather  than  an  individual  eminence,  and  to 
which  our  word  ''motmtaiii'  answers  with  tolerable  ac- 
curacy. This  exchange  is  always  undesirable,  but  it 
sometimes  occurs  so  as  to  confuse  the  meaning  of  a  pas- 
sage where  it  is  desirable  that  the  topography  should 
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be  unmistakable.  For  instance,  'u\  Ezek.  xxiv,  4,  the 
"  hill"  is  the  same  which  is  elsewhere  in  the  same  chap- 
ter (ver.  12,  13,  18,  etc.)  and  book  consistently  and  ac- 
ciuratcly  rendered  "  mount"  and  " mountain."  In  Numb, 
xiv,  44,  45,  the  "  hill"  is  the  "  mountain"  of  verse  40,  as 
also  in  Deut,  i,  41,  43,  compared  with  24,  44.  In  Josh. 
XV,  9,  the  allusion  is  to  the  IMount  of  Olives,  correctly 
called  "mountain"  in  the  preceding  verse;  and  so  also 
in  2  Sam.  xvi,  13.  The  country  of  the  "  hills,"  in  Deut. 
i,  7 ;  Josh,  ix,  1 ;  x,  40 ;  xi,  1 6,  is  the  elevated  district 
of  Judah,  Benjamin,  and  Ephraim,  which  is  correctly 
called  "  the  mountain"  in  the  earliest  descriptions  of 
Palestine  (Numb,  xiii,  29),  and  in  many  subsequent  pas- 
sages. The  "  holy  hill"  (Psa.  ili,  4).  the  "  hill  of  Jeho- 
vah" (xxiv,  3),  the  "hill  of  God"  (Ixviii,  15).  are  noth- 
ing else  than  "Mount  Zion."  In  2  Kings  i,  9,  and  iv, 
27,  the  use  of  the  word  "  hill"  obscures  the  allusion  to 
Carmel,  which  in  other  passages  of  the  life  of  the  proph- 
et (e.  g.  1  Kings  xviii,  19;  2  Kings  iv,  25)  has  the  term 
"  mount"  correctly  attached  to  it.  Other  places  in  the 
historical  books  in  which  the  same  substitution  weakens 
the  force  of  the  narrative  are  as  follows :  Gen.  vii,  19 ; 
Deut.  viii,  7;  Josh,  xiii,  G;  xviii,  13,  14;  Judg.  xvi,  3; 
1  Sam.  xxiii,  14 ;  xxv,  20 ;  xxvi,  13 ;  2  Sam.  xiii,  34 ;  1 
Kings  XX,  23,  28 ;  xxii,  17,  etc.     See  IMolntain. 

3.  On  one  occasion  the  word  ma'aleh',  ilbS["Q,  is  ren- 
dered "  hill,"  viz.  1  Sam.  ix,  11,  where  it  would  be  better 
to  employ  "  ascent,"  or  some  similar  term.    See  Maaleii. 

4.  In  the  N.  T.'the  word  "  hill"  is  employed  to  render 
the  Greek  word  jSovvog ;  but  on  one  occasion  it  is  used 
for  opog,  elsewhere  "mountain,"  so  as  to  obscure  the 
connection  between  the  two  parts  of  the  same  narrative. 
The  "  hill"  from  which  Jesus  was  coming  down  in  Luke 
ix,  36,  is  the  same  as  "  the  mountain"  into  which  he  had 
gone  for  his  transfiguration  the  day  before  (comp.  verse 
28).  In  jMatt.  v,  14,  and  Luke  iv,  29,  tipoc  is  also  ren- 
dered "hill,"  but  not  Avith  the  inconvenience  just  no- 
ticed. In  Luke  i,  39,  the  "  hill  country"  (»/  optivlf)  is 
the  same  "mountain  of  Judah"  to  which  frequent  refer- 
ence is  made  in  the  0.  Test. — Smith,  s.  v.  See  Judah, 
TumE  OK. 

HILL-GODS  (Oi-nn  i.-iKn;,  "gods  of  the  hills")  are 
mentioned  (1  Kings  xx,  23)  by  the  heathenish  Syrians 
as  being  those  of  the  Hebrews,  because  more  powerful ; 
and  such  deities  (dii  montium),  i.  e.  those  that  have  their 
dwelling  or  throne  on  hills,  whence  they  command  con- 
trol of  all  the  region  within  view,  were  generally  wor- 
shipped by  the  ancient  pagans  (see  Dougtsei  Anal,  i, 
178;  Deyling,  Observ.  iii,  no.  12),  sometimes  in  general 
((iruter,  [nscript.  f.  21 ;  Lactant.  Moi't.persec.  11),  some- 
times as  individuals  (Arnobius,  Adv.gentt.  iv,  9;  Augus- 
tine, Civ.  dei,  iv,  8),  since  heights  were  generally  regard- 
ed as  seats  of  the  gods  (Herodotus,  i,  131 ;  Xenophon, 
Mem.  iii,  8,  10;  Strabo,  xv,  732;  Dougtsei  Anal,  i,  107; 
Rimptsch,  De  sacris  gentium  in  montibus,  Lipsire,  1719; 
Creuzer,  SymboUk,  i,  158  sq.;  Gesenius,  Jesa.  ii,  282; 
Gramberg's  Religionsid.  i,  20).  See  High  Place.  Gro- 
tius  (ad  loc.)  specially  compares  the  opaliciTtjQ  Pan. 
(See  Walch,  Be  deo  Ebrceor.  montano,  Jen.  1746.) — Wi- 
ner, i,  154. 

Hill,  George,  D.D.,  a  divine  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land, burn  at  St.  Andrews  in  1748.  He  was  educated  at 
the  university  ofhis  native  place,  where  he  obtained  the 
Greek  iirofessorshiii,  and  afterward  that  of  divinity.  He 
subsequLMitly  became  principal  of  St.  Mary's,  cliajilain  to 
the  king  fur  Scotland,  and  fellow  of  the  lioyal  Society 
of  Edinburgh,  and  Avas  long  an  ornament  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland.  He  died  in  1819.  Among  his  jiublications 
are,  Sermons  (1796, 8vo)  -.—  T/k  nluri'iral  /,/si;/,,f,.-<  ( I-:,liiil>. 
1803,  8vq) -.—Lectures  on  portions  „f  ihr  nl.t  7:sf,,w,it 
illustrative  of  the  Jewish  I/istor//  (  Lmiil.  isi_'.  S\ii ).  I5nt 
his  greatest  work  is  his  Lectures  in  Dlrini///.  delivered 
to  the  students  while  principal  of  St.  Clary's  ( 'ollege,  St. 
Andrews.  Dr.  Hill's  doctrinal  sentiments  were,  in  con- 
sonance with  the  standards  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
strongly  Calvinistic.     He  was  the  successor  of  Dr.  Kob- 


ertson  (1779)  in  the  high  office  of  moderate  leader  of  thfe 
Assembly.  The  best  editions  of  his  Lectures  in  Licrnit// 
are  those  of  Edinburgh  (1825,3  vols.Svo)  and  New  York 
(Carter  &  Brothers,  8vo).  See  Jones,  Christian  Biog. ; 
Q\ia\mers,,  Posth.  Works,  ix,  125;  AUibone,  Z'lW.  of  Au- 
thors, i,  846 ;  Hetherington,  Hist.  Ch.  of  Scotland,  ii,  337. 

Hill,  George,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister,  was 
born  in  Charleston,  S.C, February  20, 1797,  was  convert- 
ed about  1817,  entered  the  South  Carolina  Conference  in 
1820,  was  presiding  elder  on  Savannah  District  in  1826- 
27-28,  and  then  stationed  at  Milledgeville,  where  he  died, 
August  22, 1829.  Mr.  Hill  possessed,  in  rare  combination, 
great  firmness  and  great  mildness,  which,  coupled  with 
vigorous  ability,  made  him  an  excellent  admmistrative 
officer.  He  Avas  studious,  and  deeply  pious,  " and  Mas 
universally  acknowledged  to  be  a  bold,  powerful,  and  em- 
inently successfid  minister." — ilin.  of  Confer,  ii,  117. 

Hill,  Green,  a  colonel  in  the  Revolutionary  army, 
and  one  of  the  pioneer  preachers  of  IMethodism  in  Ten- 
nessee, was  born  in  North  Carolina  in  1741.  The  year 
1780  is  given  as  the  first  record  ofhis  preaching.  The 
first  Conference  in  North  Carolina  was  held  at  his  house 
in  1785.  In  1799  he  removed  to  Tennessee.  He  died  in 
1825.     See  IMcFerrin,  Jfethodis7H  in  Tennessee,  p.  302. 

Hill,  Noah,  a  learned  Independent  minister,  was 
born  at  Cradley,  England,  1739,  and  educated  at  Daven- 
try,  where  he  was  classical  master  for  ten  years.  He 
became  rector  of  the  Gravel  Lane  Chapel,  London,  1771, 
and  preached  there  thirty-seven  j'ears.  He  died  in  1815, 
His  Sermons  (Lond.  1822, 8vo)  are  said  to  abound  in  fe- 
licitous illustrations. 

Hill,  Sin  Richard,  one  of  a  family  distinguished 
for  piety,  eccentricity,  and  usefulness,  son  of  Sir  Rowland 
Hill  of  Ilawkestone,  was  born  in  1733,  and  was  educated 
at  Westminster  School  and  Magdalen  College,  Oxford. 
"In  youth  he  was  subject  to  deep  religious  impressions; 
he  endeavored  to  remove  them  by  dissipation  or,  the 
Continent,"  but  they  were  only  deepened.  On  ]us  re- 
turn he  sought  advice  from  Fletclier  of  IMadeley,  and 
was  converted.  He  became  a  zealous  promoter  of  Meth- 
odism. When  the  "  Methodist  students"  were  expelled 
from  Oxford,  he  wrote,  in  rebuke  of  that  intolerant  meas- 
ure, a  large  pamphlet,  entitled,  AV?«s  Oxoniensis:  a  full 
Account  of  the  Jixpulsion  of  Six  Students  from  St.  Ed- 
mund's Hall  (Lond.  1768,  8vo).  AVhen  the  Calvinistic 
controversy  arose  among  the  Methodists,  Hill  took  sides 
against  AVesley  and  Fletcher,  and  wrote  a  number  of  vir- 
ulent Letters  to  JMr.  Fletcher  (answered  in  Fletcher's 
Checks  to  A  ntinomianisni).  He  also  wrote,  against  Wes- 
ley, The  Farrago  Double  Distilled :  a  lieview  of  Wesley's 
Doctrines ;  The  Finishing  Stroke,  and  other  pamphlets, 
answers  to  which  may  be  found  in  Fletcher,  as  above, 
and  in  Wesley,  Works,  vol.  vi.  He  aftenvard  found  bet- 
ter emploj-ment  in  writing  A  n  Apology  for  Brotherly 
Love,  against  Daubeny's  Guide  (Lond.  1798,  8vo),  and 
Letter  to  Mr.  Malan  on  his  Defense  of  Polygamy.  He 
preached  as  occasion  demanded  in  dissenting  chapels, 
and  was  an  active  and  useful  Christian  throughout  his 
life.  He  died  in  1808.  See  Rose,  Gen.  Biog.  Dictionary ; 
Wesley,  Woi-ks,  vi,  144  sq. ;  Stevens,  History  ofMithod- 
ism,yo\.  ii,  ch.  i  and  ii;  Sidney,  Life  of  Sir  liichurd  Hill 
(Lond.  1839,  8vo). 

Hill,  Rowland,  brother  of  Sir  Richard  Hill,  a 
jKipuIar  and  ])i(ius,  though  eccentric  minister,  was  born 
at  Ilawkestone  Aug.  loth  or  23d,  1744.  His  vievs  were 
early  directed  towards  the  ministry  in  connection  with 
the  Church  of  England,  and  his  rehgious  life  was  great- 
ly developed  during  his  residence  as  a  student  at  Eton 
and  St.  John's  College.  Caml)ridge,  where  he  imbibed  the 
jiriuciples  of  Whitetield  and  the  Calvinistic  Methodists, 
which  he  strenuously  maintained  through  life.  His  re- 
ligious zeal  at  college  was  strongly  marked,  but  he  did 
not  allow  it  to  interfere  with  his  studies.  He  expe- 
rienced the  greatest  difficulty  in  obtaining  admission 
into  the  Church — six  bishops  refused  in  turn  to  ordain 
him,  and  he  succeeded  at  length  only  through  family 
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influence.  After  his  ordination  he  resumed  itinerancy, 
much  against  tlie  wishes  of  his  father.  In  1773  lie  ob- 
tained tlie  parish  of  Kingston,  Somerset,  and  was  mar- 
ried ill  tlie  same  j^ear,  yet  still  kept  up  iiis  itinerant 
ininistrj%  His  vigor  of  thought,  earnestness,  eccen- 
tricity, and  wit  drew  thousands  to  listen  to  him.  In 
1780  his  father's  death  left  him  wealth ;  and,  with  the 
aid  of  liis  numerous  friends,  lie  built  Surrey  Chapel, 
London,  in  1782.  Here  he  preached  ta  vast  congrega- 
tions for  many  years.  He  died  April  11,  18j3.  In  the 
controversy  between  the  Arminian  and  Calvinistic  Meth- 
odists Hill  took  an  active  part,  and  wrote  several  bitter 
pamphlets  against  John  Wesley,  especially  Imjmsfttre 
detected  (Bristol,  1777):  —  Full  Answe?'  to  John  Weslei/ 
(Bristol,  1777).  When  the  strife  ended  Hill  regretted 
his  severe  language,  and  suppressed  one  of  his  bitterest 
publications.  See  Sidney,  Life  of  Rmcland  Hill  (Lond. 
1835,  8vo) ;  Stevens,  Ilistonj  of  Methodism,  vol.  ii,  ch.  i 
and  ii ;  Wesley,  Works,  iv,  473 ;  vi,  193,  190. 

Hill,  William,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
born  in  Cumberland  Co.,  Ya.,  March  3, 17G9.  In  1785  he 
entered  Hampden  Sidney  College.  While  there  he  em- 
braced reliicion,  and  decided  to  study  for  the  ministry. 
He  graduated  in  1788,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  by 
the  Presbytery  of  Hanover  July  10, 1790.  After  acting 
for  two  years  as  missionary,  he  settled  in  Berkeley,  Va., 
and  in  January,  1800,  assumed  charge  of  the  Presbyteri- 
an Church  in  Winchester.  In  February,  1831,  he  be- 
came pastor  of  the  Briery  Presbyterian  Church  in  Prince 
Edward  Co.,  where  he  remained  only  two  years,  when 
impaired  health  obliged  him  to  resign,  and  he  returned 
to  Vv'inchester  to  pass  the  last  days  of  liis  life.  He  died 
there  Nov.  16, 1852.  Dr.  HiU  was  engaged  on  a  History 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States,  intended 
to  make  two  8vo  vols.  He  decided  to  publish  it  in  num- 
bers, but  only  a  single  number  of  it  appeared.  "  In  the 
great  contest  that  issued  in  the  division  of  the  Church, 
Ur.  Hill's  judgment,  sjTnpathies,  and  acts  were  fully 
with  the  New  School." — Fresh.  Quarterly  Revieic,  1853  ; 
Sprague,  .1  unuls.  iii,  5(53.     (J.  II.  W.) 

Hilla  or  Hillel  Codex  of  the  O.  T.    See  Man- 

USCUIl'TS. 

Hil'lel  (Heb.  IlilleV,  b):ri,  j^raisiny ;  Sept.  'EAX//X, 
Josephus,  "E/\\»;\ot,),  a  Pirathonite,  father  of  the  judge 
Abdon  (Judg.  xii,  13,  15).     B.C.  ante  1233. 

Hillel  I,  Ha-Zakex  (IpTrt,  or  the  Great),  ben-Si- 
Jiox,  was  born  at  Babylon  about  B.C.  75.  He  was  one 
of  the  most  eminent  Jewish  rabbis,  founder  of  a  school 
which  bore  his  name,  and  by  his  self-denying,  holy  life, 
and  great  wisdom  and  learning,  exercised  a  very  remark- 
able influence  both  upon  the  theology  and  literature  of 
liis  nation.  About  B.C.  3G  he  came  to  Jerusalem,  where, 
while  obliged  to  work  for  his  daily  bread,  he  attended  at 
the  same  time  the  lectures  of  Sheniaja  and  Abtalion, 
then  the  presiding  officers  of  the  Sanhedrim.  About 
B.C.  30  he  was  himself  chosen  president  of  the  Sanhe- 
drim. This  office  he  held  for  forty  years  with  great  suc- 
cess. Etheridge  says :  "  His  administration,  along  with 
his  coadjutor  Shammai,  forms  an  era  in  the  history  of 
rabbinical  learning.  His  scholars  were  numbered  by 
thousands.  The  Talmud  commemorates  eighty  of  them  j 
by  name,  among  whom  are  the  celebrated  R.  Jochanan 
ben-Zachai,  and  Jonathan  ben-Uziel,  the  Chaldee  Tar- 
gumist  on  the  Prophets."  Some  have  asserted  (Gins- 
burg  in  Kitto,  among  others)  that  by  his  teachings  he 
prepared  his  people  for  the  coming  of  Christ,  but  we  are 
inclined  to  believe  that,  while  Hillel  was  a  most  noble 
leader  of  the  Jews,  teaching  as  he  did  that  the  cardinal 
doctrine  and  aim  of  life  is  "  to  be  gentle,  sho^vlng  all 
meekness  to  all  men,"  and  "  when  reviled  not  to  revile 
again,"  yet  his  views  of  the  prophecies  rather  inclined 
him  to  give  warning  to  his  nation — especially  prepared,  j 
by  their  social  and  political  discomfort,  to  look  more  in- 
tently for  the  coming  of  that  mysterious  king  who,  ac-  : 
cording  to  their  idea,  was  to  free  them  from  the  oppres-  | 
sion  of  Herod  as  well  as  C;esar,  and  establish  in  the  land  | 
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of  Judah  a  throne  that  should  have  supremacy  over  all 
others — by  asserting  that  "no  such  king  will  ever  ap- 
pear" {Sanhedrim).  But  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  he 
foresaw  the  dispersion  of  his  nation,  for  the  Talmud  in- 
forms us  that  he  drew  up  civil  and  political  ordinances 
intended  to  regulate  their  relation  to  each  other  after 
their  separation.  While  president  of  the  Sanhedrim,  his 
great  aim  was  to  give  greater  precision  to  the  study  of 
the  law.  Before  his  time  tradition-learning  had  been 
divided  into  six  hundred,  or,  as  some  have  it,  seven 
hundred  sections.  He  simplified  the  subject  by  arrang- 
ing this  once  complicated  mass  under  six  (Sedarim) 
treatises— the  basis,  really,  of  the  future  Jlishna  labors 
of  Akiba,  Chijja,  and  Jehuda  Hakkodesh  in  this  depart- 
ment. Hillel  was  also  the  first  who  laid  down  definite 
hermeneutical  rules  for  the  interpretation  of  the  O.T. 
They  are  very  important  for  a  proper  understanding 
of  the  ancient  versions  (iVIidrash).  His  colleague,  the 
vice-president  of  the  Sanhedrim,  Shammai,  became  dis- 
pleased with  the  liberality  of  Hillel's  mind,  and  this 
finally  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  "  the  school  of 
Shammai"  by  the  side  of  "  the  school  of  Hillel."  Their 
points  of  difference  related  to  questions  of  jurisprudence 
and  Church  discipline,  not  to  dogmas,  yet  their  disputes 
caused  great  excitement  among  the  Jews.  Hillel's  par- 
ty finally  prevailed,  in  consequence,  it  is  said,  of  a  bath 
kol  (q.  v.)  in  his  favor.  Jerome  and  some  other  writeirf 
have  considered  Hillel  as  the  founder  of  the  sect  oi 
Pharisees,  and  Shammai  as  the  first  Scribe.  This,  how- 
ever, is  an  error,  for  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  did  not 
constitute  two  distinct  sects,  and,  moreover,  were  ante- 
rior to  these  two  teachers.  Hillel  died  when  Jesus  was 
about  ten  years  of  age.  It  seems  strange  that  Josephus 
makes  no  mention  of  Hillel.  Arnold  (in  Herzog,  J'eal- 
EncyUop.\i\,  97,  thinks  that  Pollio  {Ant.  xvi,  1,  1,  10) 
stands  for  Hillel.  To  the  school  of  Hillel  is  attributed 
the  authorship  of  Meyillath  Beth  Hushmonaim,  a  work 
on  the  history  of  the  Maccabees,  now  lost.  See  Barto- 
locci,  Magna  Biblioth.  Rabbin,  ii,  783-79G ;  G.  E.  Geiger 
et  H.  Giessman,  Bi-evis  Commentatio  de  Ilillele  et  Scham- 
mai,  etc.  (Altdorf,  1707,  4to) ;  Hoefer,  Nom:  Bioy.  Gene- 
rale,  xxiv,  G86;  Enyl.  Cyclojmdia;  Fiirst,  Kultur-yesch. 
i,  13 ;  Etheridge,  fntrod.  to  Ilebr.  Literat.  p.  33 ;  Griitz, 
Gesch.  d.  Juden,  viii,  207 ;  Jost,  Gesch.  d.  Israel,  i,  254 ; 
Kitto,  Cyclop,  of  Bib.  Liter,  ii,  303 ;  Wolf,  Biblioth.  Hebr. 
ii,  824-8.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Hillel  II,  ben-Jehudah  III  (sometimes  called  the 
yoitnyer,  because  a  descendant  of  Hillel  I,  or  the  elder, 
q.  v.),  came  to  the  presidency  of  the  Sanhedrim  about 
A.D.330  (some  say  A.D.  258),  which  he  held  for  about 
thirty-five  years.  As  president  of  the  Sanhedrim,  he 
was,  of  course,  the  head  of  the  Jewish  school  at  Tibe- 
rias, and  it  is  said  that  while  in  this  position  he  was 
often  consulted  by  Origen.  Some  think  him  the  Ellel 
mentioned  bj'  Epiphanius  {adver.  Htcres.  xxx,  4  sq.), 
who  embraced  the  Christian  faith  on  his  death-bed. 
But  this  fact  is  unlikely,  as  the  Jews  of  Hillel's  time 
make  no  mention  of  it  whatever.  Had  it  occurred  they 
would  undoubtedly  have  execrated  his  name.  It  is  an 
interesting  fact,  however,  connected  with  Biblical  liter- 
ature to  learn  from  Epiphanius  that  a  Hebrew  transla- 
tion of  the  Gospel  of  John,  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
and  of  Christ's  genealogy  as  recorded  by  JIatthew,  ex- 
isted at  this  early  period  of  Christianity,  for  it  is  said 
of  the  Ellel  above  referred  to,  that  a  Hebrew  translation 
of  the  parts  of  the  N.  T.  just  mentioned  was  found  se- 
creted in  the  cabinet  of  the  nasi  (president),  subsequent- 
ly to  his  death.  Hillel  is  said  to  have  convoked  a  rab- 
binical synod  which  adjusted  the  period  of  the  sun  with 
that  of  the  moon  in  calculating  time,  though  it  was  not 
used  until  the  change  introduced  under  Alphonso,  king 
of  Castile  (Bartolocci,  Mayna  Bibliotheca  RnbUnicai-um, 
ii,  415  sq.).  This  calendar,  while  it  greatly  facilitated 
the  uniform  obser\-ance  of  the  Paschal  festival  and  other 
great  festivals,  tended  to  promote  unity  among  a  people 
dispersed  through  so  many  lands.  "If  the  acts  of  this 
synod  had  been  handed  do^Ti  m  a  -wTitten  form,  we 
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should  probably  have  had  in  them  some  light  on  the 
present  discrepancies  between  the  chronology  of  the 
Hebrew  text  and  that  of  the  Septuagint."  It  is  gen- 
erally believed  that  the  rabbins  of  this  synod  fixed  the 
epoch  of  the  Creation  at  the  vernal  equinox,  3761  years 
before  the  birth  of  Christ.  Indeed,  Hillel's  great  repu- 
tation, nay,  immortality,  rests  upon  his  introduction  of 
the  calendar  (q.  v.)  of  the  Jewish  year,  used  even  at 
present  with  little  variation.  "According  to  this  cal- 
endar, the  difference  between  the  solar  and  lunar  year, 
upon  which  the  cycle  of  the  Jewish  festivals  depends,  is 
yearly  made  up ;  the  length  of  the  month  is  made  to 
approximate  to  the  astronomical  course  of  the  moon, 
and  attention  is  also  paid  in  it  to  the  Halachic  matters 
connected  with  the  Jewish  festivals.  It  is  based  upon 
the  cj'cle  of  nineteen  years  (n23?n  ~iin^),  introduced 
by  the  Greek  astronomer  Meton,  in  which  occur  seven 
intercalary  years.  Each  year  has  ten  unchangeable 
months  of  alternately  twenty-nine  and  thirty  days ;  the 
two  autumnal  months,  Cheshvan  and  Kislev,  which  fol- 
low the  important  month  Tisri,  are  left  changeable  [see 
Haphtarah],  because  they  depend  upon  certain  astro- 
nomical phenomena  and  the  following  points  of  Jewish 
law :  1.  That  the  month  of  Tisri  is  never  to  begin  with 
the  day  which,  to  a  great  extent,  belongs  to  the  former 
month.  2.  The  Day  of  Atonement  is  not  to  fall  on  the 
day  before  or  after  the  Sabbath ;  and,  3.  That  the  Ho- 
sanna  Day  is  not  to  be  on  a  Sabbath.  It  is  impossible 
now  to  say  with  certainty  how  much  of  this  calendar  is 
Hillel's  own,  and  how  much  he  took  from  the  national 
traditions,  since  it  is  beyond  question  that  some  astro- 
nomical rules  were  handed  down  by  the  presidents. 
This  calendar  Hillel  introduced  A.D.  359."  A  similar- 
ity of  names  has  caused  him  to  be  considered  as  the  au- 
thor of  a  j\IS.  copy  of  the  O.  T.,  which  was  preserved 
initil  the  close  of  the  loth  century,  and  was  used  to  cor- 
rect later  copies.  He  died  towards  the  close  of  the  4th 
century.  —  Kossi,  Dizion.  storico  degli  Auiori  Ebrei,  p. 
170, 171 ;  Wolf,  Biblioth.  Hebraica ;  Hoefer,  Kouv.  Biog. 
Ghiiralc,  xxiv,  G88 ;  Etheridge,  Mrod.  Ilehr.  Lit.  p.  138 ; 
Griitz,  Gesch,  d.  Juden,  iv,  386  sq. ;  Kitto,  Cyclop,  of  Bib. 
ZjV.  ii,305.     (J.  H.W.) 

Hiller,  Matthias,  a  German  Protestant  theolo- 
gian and  Orientalist.  \\  as  liorii  at  Stuttgard  Feb.  15, 1646. 
He  became  professor  of  logic  and  metajjhysics  in  1692, 
and  of  Oriental  languages  and  theology  in  1698.  In 
1716  he  exchanged  these  offices  for  the  priorj^  of  Kon- 
igsbronn,  where  he  died,  Feb.  11,  1725.  He  acquired 
great  reputation  by  his  works  on  philology  and  herme- 
neutics.  He  wrote  Sdaffrajjhia  Grammaticw  Ilebrcce  : 
— Lexicon  Latino-IIebraicum  (1685) : — De  A  rcano  Keri 
et  Kvtliib  (Tiibing.  1692,  8vo),  on  the  accentuation  and 
punctuation  of  the  Bible: — Instilutiones  Lingum  Sanctw 
(several  times  reprinted,  as  Tubing.  1760,  8vo) : — Ono- 
masticon  Sacrum  (Tiibingcii.  \lw\.  I  to,  t  ran  si.  into  Ger- 
man by  himself)  : — Syntai/nintd  In  nm  yaitica  qitibvs  loca 
iS. Scrip/urce pluri7na  ex  Ihbraicu  t(.iiii  note  ixjMcanUir 
(Tubingen,  1711,  4to) : — Hieroylyphicum : — De  Orirjine 
Gentium  Celticarum : — De  Origine,  diis  et  terra.  Palces- 
tinorum  : — De  Planiis  in  S.  Scriptura  menwratis: — Hi- 
erophyticon  (Utrecht,  1725,  4to).  See  Fabricius,  Jlist. 
BibliolJi.  vi,  44  ;  Ersch  und  Gruber,  A  Kg.  Eucyklopddie  ; 
Hoefer,  Xour.  Biog.  Genernle,  xxiv,  689.      (J.  N.  P.) 

Hiller,  Philip  Frederick,  one  of  the  best  and 
most  prolilic  liymii  writers  of  the  Evangelical  Church  of 
Southern  (ierniany,  was  born  at  jMiihlhauscn  in  1699; 
educated  under  J.  A.  Bengel ;  became  pastor  at  two  or 
three  little  villages,  and  finally  at  Steinheim  in  1732 ; 
lost  his  voice  in  1751,  and  died  in  1769.  After  his  re- 
tirement from  the  pulpit  he  devoted  himself  especially 
to  sacred  poetry,  and  produced  over  1000  hj-mns,  many 
of  which  have  great  excellencies.  It  is  said  that,  next 
to  the  Bible,  his  spiritual  songs  are  perhaps  the  most 
widely  circidated  book  m  Wiirtemberg  (Hurst's  Hagen- 
bach).  A  complete  edition  appeared  at  Reutlingen  in 
1844  and  1851. — lieizog,E€al-Encyklop.\ol,yi;  Hagen- 


bach.  Hist,  of  the  18lh  and  Idth  Centuries  (translated  by 
Hurst),  ii,  393 ;  Winkworth,  Christian  Singeis  ofGerma- 
»y,p.278. 

Hiilhou.se,  Augustus  L.,  author  of  the  beautiful 
hymn  beginning  "  Trembling  before  thine  awful  throne," 
was  born  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  about  1792,  and  died  in 
Paris  March  14,  1859.  He  was  a  younger  brother  of 
James  A.  Hillhouse,  the  poet. — Neio  Engkinder,  xviii, 
557. 

Hilliard,  Ti.^iothy,  a  Congregational  minister,  was 
born  in  1746  in  Kiensington,  N.  H.  He  graduated  at 
Harvard  College  in  1764,  and  in  1768  was  appointed  tu- 
tor, in  Avhich  position  he  remained  until  1771,  when  he 
was  ordained  pastor  at  Barnstable.  This  charge  he  re- 
signed April,  1783,  and  was  installed  co-pastor  at  Cam- 
bridge Oct.  27,  where  he  remained  until  his  death,  ]\Iay 
9,  1790.  He  published  the  Dudkian  Lectui-e  at  Har- 
vard College  (1788),  and  several  occasional  sermons. — 
Sprague,  Annals,  i,  660. 

Hillyer,  Asa,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
born  in  Sheffield,  Mass.,  April  6, 1763 ;  entered  Yale  Col- 
lege in  1782,  and  graduated  in  1786.  He  was  licensed 
to  preach  by  the  old  Presbytery  of  Suffolk,  L.  I.,  in  1788, 
and  was  appointed  to  the  churches  at  Connecticut  Farms 
and  Bottle  Hill  (now  INIadison,  N.  J.,  the  seat  of  the 
Drew  Theological  Seminary),  and  shortly  after  (Sept. 
29, 1789)  was  ordained  and  installed  as  pastor  at  the  lat- 
ter place.  In  the  summer  of  1801  he  accepted  an  invi- 
tation to  the  church  in  Orange,  "  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  influential  in  the  state."  Here  he  labored  with 
great  acceptance  and  success  for  more  than  thirty  years. 
In  1818  he  received  the  degree  of  D.D.  from  Alleghany 
College.  In  the  disruption  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
(1837),  Dr.  Hillyer  sided  with  the  Ncav  School.  "  But, 
though  he  regarded  the  division  as  an  miwise  measure, 
it  never  disturbed  his  pleasant  relations  with  those  of 
his  brethren  whose  views  and  action  in  reference  to  it 
differed  from  his  own"  (G.N.  Judd,in  Sprague's  Annals'). 
He  was  a  trustee  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey  from  1811 
to  his  death,  and  from  1812  until  the  division  of  the 
General  Assembly  one  of  the  first  directors  of  the  theo- 
logical seminary  at  Princeton.  This  school,  too,  he  re- 
garded to  the  last  with  undiminished  interest. — Tuttle, 
(Rev.  Samuel  L.),  History  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
Madison,  N.J.  p.  39  sq. ;  Sprague,  Annals  of  the  Amer- 
ican Pulpit,  iii,  533.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Himerius  (l/j'tpioc),  a  celebrated  Greek  sophist  and 
rhetorician,  was  born  at  Prusa,  in  Bithynia,  A.D.  315. 
He  received  his  education  of  Proreresius,  whose  rival  he 
afterwards  became.  After  travelling  considerably  in  the 
East,  he  settled  in  Athens  as  teacher  of  rhetoric.  He 
became  very  famous  in  his  profession,  having  among  his 
pupils  Basil,  Gregorj^  of  Nazianzen,  and  other  distin- 
guished men.  The  emperor  Julian,  during  his  visit  at 
Athens,  A.D.  355,  attracted  by  his  learning  and  eloquence, 
invited  him  to  his  court  at  Antioch,  and  made  him  his 
secretary'  (A.D.  362).  After  the  death  of  his  rival,  Pro- 
seresius,  in  A.D.  368,  he  returned  to  Athens  and  resumed 
his  former  calling.  He  became  blind  toward  the  close 
of  his  life,  and  died  in  a  fit  of  epilepsy  A.D.  386.  Hime- 
rius was  a  pagan,  but  exceedingly  kind  towards  the 
Christians.  Of  his  works,  only  a  part  are  now  extant, 
— Lardner,  Works ;  Smith,  Diet.  Greek  and  Rom.  Mythol. 
ii ;  Pierer,  Universal  Lex.  viii,  383 ;  Hoefer,  Nour.  Biog, 
Genh'ale,  xxiv. 

Himerius,  l>ishop  of  Tarragona,  Spain,  kno-mi  by  a 
letter  which  Avns  addressed  to  him  by  Siricius,  bishop  of 
Rome  (385-398),  and  in  which  tlic  latter  arrogates  su- 
preme ecclesiastical  authority,  and  seeks  by  flattery  to 
gain  Himerius's  consent  to  his  pretensions.  See  Hard, 
Condi,  i,  848 ;  J.  A.  Cramer,  additions  to  Bossuet,  iv.  597. 
— Herzog,  Real-Enn/klop.  vi.  98,  99.  The  Roman  Cath- 
olic views  may  be  seen  inWetzcr  luWelte, Ki7-chen-Lcx- 
ikon,  V,  197  sq.     See  Siricius. 

Himyarites  (by  the  classics  called  Homerites  or 
Homeirites),  an  Arabian  peoi^le,  claiming  to  be  descend- 
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ants  of  Himj'ar,  a  grandson  of  Saba,  one  of  the  mythic- 
al fathers  ol  the  Arabians,  who  is  said  to  have  been  a 
jirince  in  South  Arabia  about  3000  before  Moham- 
med's time.  Tliey  established  in  that  part  of  Arabia 
some  very  flourishing  towns,  including  Saba  and  Aden 
(Athana),  the  former  noted  more  especially  from  its 
mention  in  the  Bible,  and  extended  tlieir  dominion 
nearly  over  the  entire  coast  of  South  Africa.  At  the 
time  of  Constantine  the  Great  this  people  inclined  to 
Christianity,  but  in  529  they  were  subjected  by  the  Ethi- 
opians, and  were  obliged  to  forsake  their  Christian  faith. 
About  seventy  years  later  the  Persians  took  the  most 
important  cities  from  the  Himyarites,  and  in  A.D.  G2t) 
they  were  subjected  to  the  jMoliammedans,  and  em- 
braced Islamism.  Tlie  Himyarites  had  a  language  of 
their  own  [see  Arabic  Language],  the  so  called  Him- 
yaritic,  of  which  traces  have  lately  been  found  in  the 
ancient  remains  to  which  the  Oriental  scholar  Gesenius, 
and,  later,  Eodiger,  have  given  much  study.  Of  late 
Osiander  has  undertaken  this  task,  and  apparently  has 
been  much  more  successful.  The  results  of  his  investi- 
gations are  found  in  ZeiUchrift  der  deutschen  Morfjeitldnd. 
Gesellsch.  (vol.  x  and  xix,  Lpz.  185G  and  1865). — Brock- 
haiis,  Conv.-Lex.  vii,  929.    See  Jews. 

Hill  (T^fl,  hin,  Sept.  tlv,  'iv,  or  vv),  a  measure  of 
liquids,  containing  the  seventh  part  of  a  "  bath"  (Numb. 
XV,  4  sq. ;  xxviii,  5,  7, 14 ;  Ezek.  iv,  11),  i.  e.  twelve  Ro- 
man sextarii,  according  to  Josephus  (t'lv,  Ant.  iii,  8,  S; 
ix,  4),  or  about  five  quarts.  The  word  corresponds  with 
the  Egyptian  /m,  hno,  which  properly  signifies  a  vessel, 
and  then  a  small  measure,  sextarius,  Greek  'ii'ov  (see 
Leemans,  Lettre  a  SalcoUiii,  p.  154;  Bcickh,  Metrolog. 
Untersuch.  p.  244,  260).  But  it  is  not  certain  that  the 
Hebrew  and  English  measures  were  of  the  same  size. — 
Gesenius.  According  to  the  Rabbins,  the  hin  contains 
only  the  sixth  part  of  the  bath.     See  Measure. 

Hiuchcliffe,  John,  D.D.,  was  born  in  Westminster 
in  1731.  He  was  educated  at  Westminster  School  and 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  In  1764  he  was  appointed 
head  master  of  Westminster  Seminar^',  in  1766  vicar  of 
Greenwich,  and  in  1769  bishoji  of  Peterborough.  Hiuch- 
cliffe was  a  man  of  sound  scholarshi]i,  and  especially  cel- 
ebrated as  an  orator  both  in  the  pulpit  and  in  the  forum. 
He  died  in  1794.  He  only  published  three  sermons  de- 
livered on  public  occasions.  A  collection  of  his  Sermons 
(London,  1796,  8vo)  is  not  without  merit,  but  they  cer- 
tainly did  not  meet  the  expectations  of  his  contempo- 
raries.— Hook,  Eccles.  Biog.  vi,  73 ;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  A  u- 
Ihors,  i,  850. 

Hinckelmann,  Abraham,  a  distinguished  German 
theologian  and  Orientalist,  born  at  Doebeln,  near  Ham- 
burg, May  2, 1652,  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Wit- 
tenberg. After  filling  several  important  appointments 
as  minister,  he  was,  in  1687,  made  court  preacher  to  the 
landgrave  of  Hesse- Darmstadt,  and  honoran,'  professor  at 
the  I'luversity  of  Giessen.  But  in  the  year  immediate- 
ly following  he  resigned  these  positions  and  returned  to 
Hamburg.  Here  he  was  accused  by  some  ministers  of 
sympathy  mth  Millenarians  and  Pietists,  ^vhich  so 
wrought  upon  his  constitution  and  mind  that  he  died  af- 
ter a  short  illness,  February  11, 1695.  Among  his  works 
are  especially  worthy  of  note,  Sjillofje  rocum  et  phrasum 
rahhinicarum  obscuriorum  (Ltibeck,  1675,  4to)  :  —  De 
Scholiis  Jlebreeorum : — De  Sacrijiciis  Hebr.:— Testament. 
et  padiones  inter  Muhammedem  et  Christianm  jidei  Cul- 
lores  (Arab,  and  Lat.,  Hamb.  1690,  4to).  He  published 
also  Alcoran,  really  the  first  edition  of  the  Koran,  as  that 
of  Paganini  (Yen.  1530)  was  almost  wholly  destroyed  by 
order  of  the  pope.  He  also  left  in  IMS.  Lexicon  arabico- 
lalinum  in  Alcoranum.—Jocher,  Alle/em.  Gelehrt.  Lex.  ii, 
1612 ;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Gen.  xxiv,  705  sq.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Hinckley,  John,  D.D.,  an  English  clergyman,  was 
bom  in  Wanvickshira  in  1617,  and  was  educated  at  St. 
Alban's  Hall,  Oxford.  He  filled  successively  the  vicar- 
ate  of  Coleshill,  Berkshire,  and  t'.ie  rectorships  of  Dray- 


ton, Leicestershire,  and  Northfield,  Worcestershire.  He 
died  in  1695.  He  published  Four  Sermons  (Oxf.  1657, 
8vo):  —  Epistolu  Veridica  (1659,  4to):  —  Persuasive  to 
Conformity  (1670, 8vo),  addressed  in  the  form  of  a  letter 
to  the  Dissenters : — Fasciculus  litei-urum,  or  L.etters  on 
several  Occasions  (1680,  8vo).  The  first  half  contains 
letters  exchanged  between  him  and  Richard  Baxter  on 
the  divisions  in  the  Church. — Hook,  Eccles.  Biog.yi,  74; 
Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Gener.  xxiv,  706 ;  Allibone,  Diet,  of 
Authors,!,  850. 

Hincks,  Edward,  D.D.,  a  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  a  distinguished  Assyrian  schol- 
ar, was  born  in  August,  1792,  and  was  prepared  for  college 
under  his  father's  care.  He  entered  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  at  a  very  early  age,  and  obtained  a  fellowship 
before  he  was  twenty-one,  being  facile  princeps  of  all 
the  candidates.  After  graduation  he  became  rector  of 
Ardtrea,  one  of  the  college  livings,  whence  he  was  pro- 
moted to  Killyleagh,  in  the  diocese  of  Down  (north  of 
Ireland),  and  there  he  spent  the  last  forty-one  years  of 
his  life.  Dr.  Hincks  was  considered  one  of  the  best  phi- 
lologists in  Europe.  He  contributed  numerous  valuable 
papers,  especially  on  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  and  Assyr- 
ian cuneiform  inscriptions,  to  the  Royal  Irish  Academy, 
the  Royal  Society  of  Literature,  the  Asiatic  Society,  and 
the  British  Association.  "  His  talent  for  deciphering 
texts  in  unknown  characters  and  languages  was  wonder- 
ful. It  was  applied  to  the  study  of  Egj-j^tian  hieroglyph- 
ics, and  to  the  inscriptions  in  the  cuneiform  character 
found  in  Persepolis,  Nineveh,  and  other  parts  of  ancient 
Assyria.  In  this  field  especially  he  labored  for  years  with 
great  perseverance  and  success,  having  been  the  first  to 
ascertain  the  numeral  system,  and  the  power  and  form 
of  its  signs  by  means  of  the  inscriptions  at  Van.  He 
was  one  of  the  chief  restorers  of  AssjTian  leaniing,  throw- 
ing great  light  on  the  linguistic  character  and  grammat- 
ical structure  of  the  languages  represented  on  the  As- 
syrian monuments.  Living  in  a  remote  country  vil- 
lage, with  very  limited  means  at  his  command,  he  had 
to  contend  with  great  difficulties.  In  London,  beside 
the  British  Museum,  he  would  have  accomplished  more 
than  he  did"  (London  A  thenceum,  December,  1866).  He 
died  December  3, 1866.  See  Cuneiform  Inscriptions  ; 
Hieroglyphics.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Hincks,  John,  a  Unitarian  minister,  born  in  Cork, 
Ireland,  in  1804,  was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dub- 
lin, and  the  Belfast  Academical  Institution,  and  in  1827 
was  called  to  a  Unitarian  Church  at  Liverpool.  He  died 
in  1831.  The  only  published  writings  of  his  are  Ser- 
mons and  occasional  services,  with  Memoir  by  J.  IL  Thorn 
(Lond.  1832, 8vo).— Darling,  Cyclop.  Bibliog.  i,  1484 ;  Al- 
libone, Diet,  of  A  uthors,  i,  850. 

Hincmar  ok  Laon  was  nephew  of  Hincmar,  arch- 
bishop (if  Rheinis,  who  at  first  patronized  him,  and  had 
him  elected  bishop  of  Laon,  about  A.D.  856.  He  soon 
showed  an  obstinate  and  refractory  spirit ;  set  at  naught 
his  uncle,  who  was  his  metropolitan ;  rebelled  against  his 
king,  and  scorned  the  decrees  of  sjniods,  whose  sentence 
of  condemnation  he  for  some  time  avoided  by  appealing 
to  Rome;  but  at  length  he  was  summoned, heard,  con- 
demned, and  deposed  from  his  sec  of  Laon.  He  was 
also  imprisoned  and  his  eyes  cruelly  put  out,  A.D.  871. 
Two  years  later,  at  the  Council  of  Troyes,  he  obtained 
access  to  the  pope,  who  reinstated  him,  assigned  him  a 
portion  of  the  episcopal  revenues,  and  permitted  liim 
even  to  resume  his  pontifical  functions  in  part.  He  died 
about  A.D.  880.  He  wrote  many  Letters,  etc.,  Mhich  are 
lost ;  but  a  few  may  be  found  with  his  life,  defence,  etc., 
in  Labbe,  Condi,  torn,  vii,  and  in  Sirmond's  editioji  of  the 
works  of  Hincmar  of  Rheims  (q.  v.).  See  Clarke,  Suc- 
cession of  Sac7-ed Literature,  vol.  ii ;  Cellot,  Vie  d'llincmar 
de  Laon ;  Biddle,  Hist,  of  the  Papacy,  ii,  24-27 ;  Neander, 
Chui-ck  Llist.  in.  oGi;  Wetzer  und  Welle,  Kircken- Lex. 
V,  208 ;  Illgen,  Zeitsch.f.  d.  Hist.  Theol.  1858,  p.  227. 

Hincmar,  archbishop  of  Rheims,  one  of  the  most 
learned  divmes  of  his  age,  was  born  about  A.D.  809,  of 
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a  noble  family,  related  to  the  counts  of  Toulouse,  and 
was  educated  in  the  Monastery  of  St.  Dcnys,  near  Paris. 
After  finishing  his  studies  he  was  summoned  to  the 
court  of  Louis  le  Debonnaire,  to  whom  he  faithfully  ad- 
hered, and  who  employed  him,  after  his  restoration,  in 
settling  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  the  empire;  after 
this  he  retired  to  his  monastery,  whence  he  was  again 
summoned  into  pubhc  Ufe  by  being  chosen  archbishop 
of  Kheims,  A.D.  845.  On  the  accession  of  Lothaire,  an 
attempt  was  made  to  depose  him  from  his  see,  without 
success.  He  was  a  zealous  supporter  of  the  rights  of  the 
Gallican  Church.  In  8-17  the  controversy  with  Gotts- 
chalk  (Godeschalcus)  (q.  v.)  about  predestmation  arose, 
and  when  the  case  of  Gottschalk  came  before  him,  he 
drove  it  on  with  too  great  heat,  and  Gotteschalk  by  his 
means  was  condemned  and  punished  with  much  and 
unjust  severity.  One  of  the  most  important  events  in 
Hincniar's  life  was  his  controversy  in  81)2  with  pope 
Nicholas  I,  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  Eothadius,  bishop  of  Soissons,  and 
suffragan  of  Hincmar,  deposed  a  priest  of  his  diocese, 
who  appealed  to  Hincmar  as  metropolitan,  and  was  or- 
dered by  him  to  be  restored  to  office.  Eothadius,  who 
resisted  this  order,  was,  in  consequence,  condemned  and 
excommunicated  by  the  archbishop.  He  appealed  to 
the  pope,  who  at  once  ordered  Hincmar  to  restore  Eo- 
thadius, or  to  appear  at  Eome  either  in  person  or  by  his 
representative,  to  vindicate  the  sentence.  He  sent  a 
legate  to  Eome,  but  refused  to  restore  the  deposed  bish- 
op ;  whereupon  Nicholas  annulled  the  sentence,  and  re- 
quired that  the  cause  should  have  another  hearing,  and 
this  time  in  Eome.  Hincmar,  after  some  demuiTal,  was 
forced  to  acquiesce.  The  cause  of  Eothadius  was  re- 
examined, and  he  was  acquitted  and  restored  to  his  see. 
But  perhaps  more  historically  interesting  is  Hincmar's 
opposition  to  the  temporal  power  of  the  medieval  papacy. 
See  Papacy.  Under  the  successor  of  Nicholas,  Adrian 
II,  the  succession  to  the  sovereignty  of  Lorraine  on  the 
death  of  king  Lothaire  was  questioned ;  the  pope  favor- 
ed the  pretensions  of  the  emperor  Louis  in  opposition  to 
those  of  Charles  the  Bold  of  France.  Adrian  addressed 
a  mandate  to  the  subjects  of  Charles  and  to  the  nobles 
of  Lorraine,  accompanied  by  a  menace  of  the  censure 
of  the  Chiu-ch.  To  this  Hincmar  offered  a  firm  and 
persistent  opposition.  He  was  equally  firm,  ten  years 
later,  in  resisting  the  undue  extension  of  the  royal  pre- 
rogative in  ecclesiastical  affairs.  Louis  III,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  judgment  of  the  Council  of  Yienne,  wished  to 
bestow  upon  his  favorite,  Odoacer,  the  see  of  Beauvais 
but  Hincmar  boldly  remonstrated,  and  fearlessly  de- 
nounced the  attempt  as  an  unjustifiable  usurpation, 
He  died  A.D.  882.  His  works  consist  chiefly  of  Letters 
about  local  ecclesiastical  affairs,  and  his  treatise  I)e  Prce- 
destinatione  Dei  et  libei-o  arhitrio,  and  small  tracts  on 
discipline.  A  former  treatise  of  his,  De  Prwdest.,  is  lost. 
In  the  controversy  with  Gottschalk  he  maintained  that 
"God  wills  the  salvation  of  all  men;  that  som.e  will  be 
saved  through  the  gift  of  divine  grace;  that  others  are 
lost,  owing  to  their  demerit;  Christ  suffered  for  all; 
whoever  does  not  appropriate  these  sufferings  has  him- 
self to  blame."  All  his  remains  are  to  be  found  in  the 
careful  edition  of  his  works  edited  by  Sirmond,  Opera, 
duos  in  tomos  dif/esfa,  etc.  (Paris,  1645,  2  vols.  fol.).  See 
Noorden,  I/inlcmar,  Erzbischof  r.  Rheims  (Bonn,  1863)  ; 
Cave,  Hist.  Litt. ;  Mosheim,  Ch.  History,  cent,  ix,  pt.  ii, 
ch.  ii,  n.  52 ;  Ilai^cnbach,  Hist,  of  Doctrines,  ii,  50 ;  Flodo- 
ard,  Kvvhsitv  Hunmsis  Hist.;  Gallin  ('//ris/ii,,ia.  ix,  .39; 
///.sV.  /;//,'/■.  ,/,■  1,1  France,  v,  544  sq. :  I  IcK-frr.  XoNr.  Biof;. 
(ji-ni-rah.  xxiv,  7<)G  sq. ;  Neandcr,  HlMnrij  nf  Jhupnas,  ii, 
4.''>4  ;  Eiddle,  History  of  the  Papacy,  ii;  Milman,  Lai. 
Christianity,  iii,  51  et  al ;  iv,  84;  Illgen,  Zeitsch.f.  d.  Hist. 
Theol.  1859,  p.  478  ;  Hefele  (Rom.  Cath.)  in  Wetzer  u. 
Welte,  Kirchen-Lexikon,  v,  203. 

Hind  (n  ji;;iX,  ayalah',  Gen.  xUx,  21 ;  2  Sam.  xxii. 
34 ;  Job  xxxiv,  1 ;  Psa.  xviii,  33 ;  xxix,  9 ;  Cant,  ii,  7  ; 
iii,  5;  Hab.  iii,  19;  or  H^.'^N,  aye'lethjVtoy.  v,  19;  Jer. 
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xiv,  5;  "  Aijaleth,"  Psa.  xxii,  title),  the  ^/fjnofc  of  the 
hart  or  stag,  "  doe"  being  the  female  of  the  fallow-deer, 
and  "  roe"  being  soinetimes  used  for  that  of  the  roebuck. 
All  the  females  of  the  Cer-ridee,  with  the  exception  of 
the  reindeer,  are  hornless.  See  Deer.  The  hind  is  fre- 
quently noticed  in  the  poetical  parts  of  Scripture  as  em- 
blematic of  activity  (Gen.  xUx,  21;  2  Sam.  xxii,  34; 
Psa.  xviii,  33 ;  Hab.  iii,  19),  gentleness  (Prov.  v,  19),  fem- 
inine modesty  (Cant,  ii,  7 ;  iii,  5),  earnest  longing  (Psa. 
xlii,  1),  and  maternal  affection  (Jer.  xiv,  5).  Its  shy- 
ness and  remoteness  from  the  haunts  of  men  are  also 
noticed  (Job  xxxix,  1),  and  its  timidity,  causing  it  to 
cast  its  young  at  the  sound  of  thunder  (Psa.  xxix,  9). 
The  conclusion  which  some  have  drawn  from  the  pas- 
sage last  quoted,  that  the  hind  produces  her  young  with 
great  difficulty,  is  not,  in  reality,  deducible  from  the 
words,  and  is  expressly  contradicted  by  Job  xxxix,  3. 
It  may  be  remarked  on  Psa.  xviii,  33,  and  Hab.  iii,  19, 
where  the  Lord  is  said  to  cause  the  feet  to  stand  firm 
like  those  of  a  hind  on  high  places,  that  tliis  representa- 
tion is  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  habits  of  moiuitain 
stags;  but  the  version  of  Prov.  v,  19,  "Let  the  wife  of 
thy  bosom  be  as  the  beloved  hind  and  favorite  roc," 
seems  to  indicate  that  here  the  words  are  generalized  so 
as  to  include  under  roe  monogamous  species  of  ante- 
lopes, whose  affections  and  consortship  are  perm.anent 
and  strong;  for  stags  are  polygamous.  The  Sept.  reads 
ln5"'X  inGcn.xlix, 21, rendering  it  otlXixoq  cnntfjikiov, 
"  a  luxuriant  terebinth,"  an  emendation  adopted  by  Bo- 
chart.  Lowth  has  proposed  a  similar  change  in  Psa. 
xxix,  but  in  neither  case  can  the  emendation  be  accept- 
ed. Naphtali  verified  the  comparison  of  himself  to  a 
"  graceful  or  tall  hind"  by  the  events  recorded  in  Judg. 
iv,  6-9;  V,  18.  The  inscription  of  Psa.  xxii,  "the  hind 
of  the  morning,"  probably  refers  to  a  tune  of  that  name. 
—Kitto;  Smith.     See  Aijeletii. 

Hindostan.     See  India. 

Hinds,  Samuel,  bishop  of  Norwich,  was  born  about 
1798,  on  the  isle  of  Barbadoes.  At  an  early  age  he  was 
sent  to  England,  and  educated  at  Oxford.  In  1822  he 
took  orders  in  the  Church  of  England,  and  in  1849  he 
was  appointed  bishop  of  Norwich.  Later,  he  was  made 
vice  principal  of  St.  Alban's  Hall,  Oxford.  He  died  in 
1870.  Bishop  Hinds  wrote  The  three  Temples  of  the 
true  Godi;,iitra.<f,,l  (1830;  3d  edit.  1857,8vo)  -.—Inspira- 
tion ami  A  lit hnr 'ill/  <•/  Script.  (1831,  8vo)  :— (Sc?-?);/.  and 
the  A)ith„r;-.nl  \-,rsiim  of  Script.  (1853, 12mo)  i—Catc- 
chisfs  Miiiiiial  ( -J.l  ed.  1855,  12mo)  ■.—Hist  of  Christian- 
ity (182',»,  ink;,  l^.'ii*.  1853,  2  vols.  8vo),  which  was  orig- 
inally contributeil  to  the  Encyclop.  MetropioUtana. — Al- 
libone,  Diet,  of  British  and  A  merican  A  nthors,  i,  850 ;  Ya- 
pereau.  Diet,  des  Contemporains,  p.  884.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Hinduism  or  Hindu  religion,  the  name  of  the 
variety  of  creeds  derived  from  Brahmanic  sources.  It  is 
the  religion  of  the  ICast,  professed,  in  some  form  or  an- 
other, by  nearly  half  of  the  human  race  (see  Max  Miiller, 
Chips  from  a  German  Workshop,  i,  23),  especially  if 
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Buddhism  (q.v.)  is  iiicliided,  or  considered  as  a  devel- 
opment of  it.  The  different  sects  into  ^vhich  the  Hin- 
dus (on  the  origin  of  the  Hindus,  and  their  gradual 
occupation  of  India,  see  Lassen,  Ind.  Altert/i.  i,  511  sq. ; 
MUllcr,  ASck'ncp  oj' L(iiif/ua(/(',  \).  '240  S(i. ;  Donaldson,  Netv 
Cni/i/[i>s,  p.  11^!,  111>,  2d  ed.;  Ilardwick,  Christ  and  other 
Afmters,  i,  171,  172,  2d  ed.)  arc  divided  at  present  .are 
of  modern  origin,  and  tlie  system  of  theology  taught  by 
them  differs  very  much  from  the  religion  of  their  fore- 
fathers. 

I.  tlistory. — For  brevity's  sake,  we  will  divide  Hindu- 
ism into  three  great  periods,  the  Vedic,  Epic,  and  Puran- 
ic.  Our  knowledge  of  the  first  is  derived  from  the  sacred 
books  of  the  Hindus,  the  Veda  (q.  v.) ;  that  of  the  sec- 
ond from  the  epic  poem  Ramayana,  and  the  great  epos 
jMahaljliarata;  and  that  of  the  third  chiefly  from  the 
mythiilogical  works,  tlie  Puranas  and  Tantras. 

1.  TIk'  Vedic  Period. — According  to  the  hymns  of  the 
Veda,  tlie  Hindus  of  that  period  regarded  the  elements 
of  nature  as  heavenly  beings,  and  worshipped  and  re- 
vered them  as  such.  Among  these  were  first  in  order 
Arpii,  the  fire  of  the  sun  and  lightning;  Indrci,  the 
bright,  cloudless  firmament;  the  iFuruts,  or  winds; 
Siin/d,  the  sun  ;  Ushas,  the  dawn ;  and  various  kindred 
manifestations  of  the  luminous  bodies,  and  nature  in 
general.  "They  arc  supplicated  to  confer  temporal 
blessings  upon  the  worshipper,  riches,  life,  posterity — 
the  shortsighted  vanities  of  human  desire,  which  con- 
stituted the  sum  of  heathen  prayer  in  all  heathen  coun- 
tries" (Wilson,  Lectures,  p.  9,  10).  The  great  contrast 
in  this  particular  between  heathen  and  Christian  wor- 
shippers has  been  well  commented  upon  by  Stuhr  (Re- 
ligions-Systeme  d.  heidnischen  Vvlker  d.  Orients,  Einleit. 
p.  xii).  Indeed,  it  is  a  fact  worthy  the  notice  of  philos- 
ophers and  of  scholars  in  comparative  science  of  religion 
that  only  a  very  small  fraction  of  heathen  prayers  are 
offered  for  spiritual  or  moral  benefits  (compare  Creuzer, 
Symholik,  iv,  162 ;  Hardwick,  Christ  and  other  Masters, 
i,  181,  182).  "We  proclaim  eagerly,  ^[uruts,  your  an- 
cient greatness,  for  the  sake  of  inducing  j-our  prompt 
appearance,  as  the  indication  of  (the  approach  of)  the 
showerer  of  benefits ;"  or,  "  Offer  yoiu:  nutritious  viands 
to  the  great  hero  (^Indra),  who  is  pleased  by  praise,  and 
to  Vishnu  (one  of  the  forms  of  the  sun),  the  two  invin- 
cible deities  who  ride  nimn  the  radiant  summit  of  the 
clouds  as  upon  a  well-trained  steed.  Imlra  an<l  I'ishnii, 
the  devout  worshipper  glorifies  the  radiant  approach  of 
you  two  who  are  tlie  granters  of  desires,  and  who  be- 
sto^v  upon  the  mortal  who  worships  you  an  immediate- 
ly receivable  (reward),  through  the  distribution  of  that 
fire  which  is  tlie  scatterer  (of  desired  blessings)."  Such 
is  the  strain  in  which  the  Hindu  of  that  period  ad- 
dressed his  gods.  Ethical  considerations  are  foreign 
to  these  religious  outbursts  of  the  mind.  Sin  and 
evil,  indeed,  are  often  adverted  to,  and  the  gods  are 
praised  because  they  destroy  sinners  and  evil-doers; 
but  one  would  err  in  associating  with  these  words  our 
notions  of  sin  or  wrong.  A  sinner,  in  these  hymns,  is 
a  man  who  does  not  address  praises  to  those  elementary 
deities,  or  who  does  not  gratify  them  with  the  oblations 
they  receive  at  the  hands  of  the  believer.  He  is  the 
foe,  the  robber,  the  daemon — in  short,  the  borderer  in- 
festing the  territory  of  the  "pious"  man,  who,  in  his 
turn,  injures  and  kills,  but,  in  adoring  Agni,  Indra,  and 
their  kin,  is  satisfied  that  he  can  commit  no  evil  act. 

Neither  did  the  Hindu  in  that  early  period  so  fre- 
quently evince  his  consciousness  of  imperfection  by  a 
display  of  animal  sacrifices.  The  Veda  contains  not  a 
single  example  of  human  victims  for  sacrifice.  I»in- 
furms  us  that  liy  far  the  most  common  offering  was  the 
fermenting  juice  of  the  soma  (q.  v.)  or  moon  plant, 
which,  expressed  and  fermented,  made  an  exhilarating 
and  inebriating  beverage,  and  for  this  reason,  most  prob- 
ably, was  offered  to  the  gods  to  increase  their  beneficial 
potency.  In  this  the  Hindu  afterwards  beheld  a  vital 
sap  whereby  the  imiverse  itself  is  made  productive ; 
but,  in  bringing  such  an  oblation,  it  is  more  likely 


that  he  was  actuated  by  the  hope  of  gratifying  the  an- 
imal wants  of  his  divinity  rather  than  by  the  idea  of 
deepening  his  own  sense  of  guilt,  or  by  a  desire  to  com- 
pensate for  his  own  demerit  (compare  Hardwick,  i,  183). 
Besides  this,  another  oblation,  mentioned  as  agreealile 
to  the  gods,  and  likely  to  belong  to  this  early  period  <if 
Veda  worship,  was  clarified  butter,  poured  upon  the  fire. 
There  is,  however,  a  class  of  hymns  in  the  Veda  in  which 
"  this  distinctive  utterance  of  feeling  makes  room  for 
the  language  of  speculation,"  in  which  "  the  allegories 
of  poetry  yield  to  the  mysticism  of  the  reflecting  mind, 
and  the  mysteries  of  nature  becoming  more  keenly  felt, 
the  circle  of  beings  which  overawe  tlic  jiopular  mind 
becomes  enlarged"  (Chambers,  /■jiri/c/n/indi,/.  i,  541). 
The  objects  by  which  Indra,  Agni,  and  tlic  other  deities 
are  propitiated  now  become  gods.  Thus,  for  example, 
one  whole  section  of  the  Eig-Veda,  the  principal  jiart 
of  the  Veda  (q.  v.),  is  addressed  to  Soma  (see  above). 
Still  more  prominent  is  the  deification  of  Soma  in  the 
Scima-Veda  (comp.  Hardwick,  Christ,  i,  178,  179;  Mid- 
ler, Chips,  i,  176). 

But  in  the  worship  of  these  powers  of  nature  there  is 
an  inclination,  at  least,  if  not  a  real  desire,  to  pay  hom- 
age to  one  higher  being  that  should  prove  the  Creator 
of  all  perishable  and  changeable  beings.  There  ensued, 
so  to  speak,  a  struggle  to  reconcile  the  worship  of  the 
elementary  powers  with  the  idea  of  one  supreme  being, 
or  to  emancipate  the  inquiry  into  the  principle  of  crea- 
tion from  the  elementary  religion  as  found  in  the  oldest 
portion  of  Vedic  poetry.  The  former  of  these  efforts  is 
apparent  in  the  Brahmana  of  the  Veda,  the  latter  in  the 
Upanishad  (q.  v.).  In  the  Brahmanas — a  second  and 
later  class  of  Vedic  hymns — we  see  the  simple  and  prim- 
itive worship  become  complex  and  artificial.  A  special 
feature  is  "  the  tendency  to  determining  the  rank  of  the 
gods,  and,  as  a  consequence,  to  giving  prominence  to  one 
special  god  amongst  the  rest ;  whereas  in  the  old  Vedic 
poetry,  though  we  may  discover  a  predilection  of  the 
poets  to  bestow  more  praise,  for  instance,  on  Indra  and 
Agni  than  on  other  gods,  yet  we  find  no  intention  on 
their  part  to  raise  any  of  them  to  a  supreme  rank. 
Thus,  in  some  Jiri\hmansiS,  India,  the  god  of  the  firma- 
ment, is  endowed  with  the  dignity  of  a  ruler  of  the  gods ; 
in  others,  the  sun  receives  the  attributes  of  superiority. 
This  is  no  real  solution  of  the  momentous  problem  hint- 
ed at  in  some  Vedic  hymns,  but  it  is  a  semblance  of  it. 
There  the  poet  asks  '  whence  this  varied  world  arose' — 
here  the  priest  answers  that  'one  god  is  more  elevated 
than  the  rest ;'  and  he  is  satisfied  with  regulating  the 
detail  of  the  Soma  and  animal  sacrifice  according  to  the 
rank  which  he  assigns  to  his  deities.  A  real  answer  to 
this  great  question  the  theologians  attempt  who  explain 
the  '  mysterious  doctrine'  held  in  the  utmost  reverence 
by  all  Hindus,  and  laid  down  in  the  writings  known 
under  the  name  of  Upanishads,  wdiich  relate  not  only 
to  the  process  of  creation,  but  to  the  nature  of  a  su- 
preme being,  and  its  relation  to  the  human  soid.  In 
the  Upanishads,  Agni,  Indra,  Vayu,  and  tlie  other  deities 
of  the  Vedic  hymns,  become  symbols  to  assist  the  mind 
in  its  attempt  to  understand  the  true  nature  of  one  ab- 
solute being,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  manifests  it- 
self in  its  worldly  form.  The  human  soul  itself  is  of 
the  same  nature  as  this  supreme  or  great  soul :  its  idti- 
mate  destination  is  that  of  becoming  reunited  with  the 
supreme  soul,  and  the  means  of  attaining  that  end  is  not 
the  performance  of  sacrificial  rites,  but  the  comprehen- 
sion of  its  own  self  and  of  the  great  soul.  The  doctrine 
which  at  a  later  period  became  the  foundation  of  the 
creed  of  the  educated — the  doctrine  that  the  supreme 
soul,  or  Brahm,  is  the  only  reality,  and  that  the  world 
has  a  claim  to  notice  only  in  so  far  as  it  emanated 
from  this  being,  is  already  clearly  laid  down  in  these 
Upanishads,  though  the  language  in  which  it  is  ex- 
pressed still  adapts  itself  to  the  legendary  and  allegor- 
ical style  that  characterizes  the  Brahmanic  portion  of 
the  Vedas.  The  Upanishads  became  thus  the  basis  nfthe 
enli'jhtened  faith  of  India.     They  arc  not  a  system  of 
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philosophy,  but  they  contain  all  the  germs  whence  the 
three  great  systems  of  Hindu  philosophy  arose;  and 
like  the  latter,\vhile  revealing  the  struggle  of  the  Hindu 
mind  to  reach  the  comprehension  of  one  supreme  being, 
they  advance  sufficiently  far  to  express  their  belief  in 
such  a  being,  but  at  the  same  time  acknowledge  the  in- 
ability of  the  human  mind  to  comprehend  its  essence" 
(Chambers,  Encydopmdici).     See  Upanishad. 

The  Veda  also  teaches  the  two  ideas  so  contradictory 
to  the  human  understanding,  and  yet  so  easily  recon- 
ciled in  every  human  heart :  God  has  established  the 
eternal  laws  of  right  and  wrong ;  he  punishes  sin  and  re- 
wards virtue;  and  yet  the  same  God  is  willing  to  for- 
give ;  just,  yet  merciful ;  a  judge,  and  yet  a  father  (jNIiil- 
ler,  i,  38).  But  there  is  no  trace,  at  least  not  in  the 
Veda,  of  metempsychosis,  which  has  generally  been  sup- 
])osed  to  be  a  cUstinguishing  feature  of  the  Indian  rehg- 
ion,  especially  of  the  Vedic  period.  "  Instead  of  this, 
we  tind  what  is  really  the  sine  qua  non  of  all  real  relig- 
ion, a  belief  in  immortality,  and  in  personal  immortality 
.  .  .  .  passages  wherein  immortality  of  the  soul, personal 
immortality,  and  personal  responsibility  after  death  are 
clearly  proclaimed"  (Midler,  i,  45).  Professor  Roth  (Jour- 
nal of  the  German  Oriental  Sodetij,  iv,  427)  says  that 
we  find  in  the  Veda  "beautiful  conceptions  of  an  im- 
mortality expressed  in  unadorned  language  with  child- 
like conviction.  If  it  were  necessary,  we  might  find 
hero  the  most  powerful  weapons  against  the  view  which 
has  lately  been  revived  and  proclaimed  as  new,  that  Per- 
sia was  the  only  birthplace  of  the  idea  of  immortality, 
and  that  even  the  nations  of  Europe  had  derived  it  from 
that  quarter — as  if  the  religious  spirit  of  ever}'  gifted 
race  v/as  not  able  to  arrive  at  it  by  its  own  strength." 
We  find  also  in  the  Veda  vague  allusions  to  a  place  of 
punishment  for  the  wicked.  "In  one  verse  it  is  said 
that  the  dead  are  rewarded  for  their  good  deeds ;  that 
they  leave  or  cast  off  all  evil,  and,  glorified,  take  their  new 
bodies.  ...  A  pit  is  mentioned  into  which  the  lawless 
are  said  to  be  hurled  down,  and  into  which  Indra  casts 
those  who  offer  no  sacrifices.  ...  In  one  passage  we  read 
that  'those  who  break  the  commandments  of  Varuna, 
and  v/ho  speak  lies,  are  born  for  that  deep  place' "  (I\I id- 
ler, i,  47;  comp.  Dr.  Muir,  Yama,  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Royal  Asiatic  Society,  p.  10). 

2.  "  The  Epic  period  of  Hinduism  is  marked  by  a  simi- 
lar development  of  the  same  creeds,  the  general  features 
of  which  we  have  traced  in  the  Vedic  writings.  The  pop- 
ular creed  strives  to  find  a  centre  round  which  to  group 
its  imaginary  gods,  whereas  the  jihilosophical  creed 
finds  its  exprt'ssidu  in  tlie  gmuiuhvorks  of  the  Sdnkhya, 
Nydya,  and  1  'tilunta  systems  nf  philosujibj'.  In  the  for- 
mer, we  find  two  gods  in  particular  who  are  rising  to 
the  highest  rank, Vishnu  and  Siva;  for  as  to  Brahman 
(the  masculine  form  of  Brahm),  though  he  was  looked 
upon  now  and  then  as  superior  to  both,  he  gradually 
disappears,  and  becomes  merged  into  the  philosophical 
Brahma  (the  neuter  form  of  the  same  word),  which  is  a 
further  evolution  of  the  great  soul  of  the  Upanisliads. 
In  the  Rumdyana,  the  superiority  of  Vishnu  is  admitted 
without  dispute;  in  the  great  epos,  the  jlfahdbhdrata, 
however,  which,  imlike  the  former  epos,  is  the  product  of 
successive  ages,  there  is  an  apparent  rivalry  between  the 
claims  of  Vishnu  and  Siva  to  occupy  the  highest  rank 
in  the  pantheon;  but  Sanscrit  philology  wiU  first  have 
to  unravel  the  chronological  position  of  the  various  por- 
tions of  this  work,  to  lay  bare  its  groundwork,  and  to 
show  the  gradual  additions  it  received,  before  it  will  be 
able  to  determine  the  successive  formation  of  the  legends 
which  are  the  basis  of  classical  Hindu  mythology.  Yet 
so  much  seems  to  be  clear  even  already,  that  there  is  a 
predilection  during  this  Epic  period  for  the  supremacy 
of  Vishnu,  and  that  the  policy  of  incorporating  rather 
than  combating  antagonistic  creeds  led  more  to  a  quiet 
admission  than  to  a  warm  support  of  Siva's  claims  to 
the  highest  rank."  For  the  character  of  these  gods,  and 
their  relation  to  the  Vedic  and  the  Epic  period,  see  be- 
low.   "  We  will  point, however,  to  one  remarkable  myth, 


as  it  will  illustrate  the  altered  position  of  the  gods  dnr« 
ing  the  Epic  period.  In  the  Vedic  hymns,  the  immor-* 
tality  of  the  gods  is  never  matter  of  doubt ;  most  of  the 
elementary  beings  are  invoked  and  described  as  ever- 
lasting, as  liable  neither  to  decay  nor  death.  The  oifer- 
ings  they  receive  may  add  to  their  comfort  and  strength ; 
they  may  invigorate  them,  but  it  is  nowhere  stated  that 
they  are  indispensable  for  their  existence.  It  is,  on  the 
contrary,  the  pious  sacrificer  himself  who,  through  his 
offerings,  secures  to  himself  long  life,  and,  as  it  is  some- 
times hyperbolically  called,  immortality.  The  same  no- 
tion also  prevails  throughout  the  oldest  Brahmanas.  It 
is  only  in  the  latest  work  of  this  class,  the  Satapatha- 
B7-dhmana,  and  more  especially  in  the  Epic  poems,  that 
we  find  the  inferior  gods  as  mortal  in  the  beginning,  and 
as  becoming  immortal  through  exterior  agency.  In  the 
Satapafha-J3rdh?uana,  the  juice  of  the  soma  plant,  of- 
fered by  the  worshipper,  or  at  another  time  clarified  but- 
ter, or  even  animal  sacrifices,  impart  to  them  this  im- 
mortalitj^  At  the  Epic  period,  Vishnu  teaches  them 
how  to  obtain  the  Amrita,  or  beverage  of  immortality, 
without  which  they  would  go  to  destruction ;  and  this 
epic  Amrita  itself  is  merely  a  compound,  increased  by 
imagination,  of  the  various  substances  which  in  the  Ve- 
dic writings  are  called  or  likened  to  A  mrita,  i.  e.  a  'sub- 
stance that  frees  from  death.'  It  is  obvious,  therefore, 
that  gods  like  these  could  not  strike  root  in  the  religious 
mind  of  the  nation.  We  must  look  upon  them  more  as 
the  gods  of  poetry  than  of  real  life ;  nor  do  we  find  that 
they  enjoyed  any  of  the  worship  which  was  allotted  to 
the  two  principal  gods,  Vishnu  and  Siva." 

"  The  philosophical  creed  of  this  period  adds  little  to 
the  fundamental  notions  contained  in  the  Upanishads, 
but  it  frees  itself  from  the  legendary  dross  ivhich  still 
imparts  to  those  works  a  deep  tinge  of  mysticism.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  conceives  and  develops  the  notion 
that  the  union  of  the  individual  soul  with  the  supreme 
spirit  may  be  aided  by  penances,  such  as  peculiar  modes 
of  breathing,  particular  postures,  protracted  fasting,  and 
the  like ;  in  short,  by  those  practices  which  are  system- 
atized by  the  Yoga  doctrine.  The  most  remarkable 
Epic  work  which  inculcates  this  doctrine  is  the  cele- 
brated poem  Bhcifjavadgitd,  which  has  been  wrongly 
considered  by  Eiu-opean  writers  as  a  pure  Sankhya  work, 
whereas  Sankara,  the  great  Hindu  theologian,  who 
commented  on  it,  and  other  native  commentators  after 
him,  have  proved  that  it  is  founded  on  the  Yoga  belief. 
The  doctrine  of  the  reunion  of  the  individual  soul  with 
the  supreme  soul  was  necessarily  founded  on  the  as- 
sumption that  the  former  must  have  become  free  from 
all  guilt  affecting  its  purity  before  it  can  be  remerged 
into  the  source  whence  it  proceeded ;  and  since  one  hu- 
man life  is  apparentl}"-  too  short  for  enabling  the  soul  to 
attain  its  accomplishment,  the  Hindu  mind  concluded 
that  the  soid,  after  the  death  of  its  temporary  owner, 
had  to  be  born  again,  in  order  to  complete  tlie  work  it 
had  left  inidone  in  its  previous  existence,  and  that  it 
must  submit  to  the  same  fate  until  its  tai^k  is  fulfilled. 
This  is  the  doctrine  oi  metempsychosis,  which,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  belief  in  grace,  is  a  logical  consequence  of  a 
system  that  holds  the  human  soul  to  be  of  the  same  na- 
ture as  that  of  an  absolute  God."  This  doctrine,  as  we 
have  already  stated,  is  foreign  to  the  Vedic  jieriod.  It 
is  found  in  some  of  the  Upanishads,  but  its  fantastical 
development  belongs  decidedly  to  the  Eiiic  time,  where 
it  pervades  the  legends,  and  affects  the  social  life  of  the 
nation.     See  Metempsychosis  ;  Cabala,  111,3. 

3.  "The  Puranic  period  of  Hinduism  is  the  period  of 
its  decline,  so  far  as  the  popular  creed  is  concerned.  Its 
pantheon  is  nominally  the  same  as  that  of  the  Epic  pe- 
riod. The  triads  of  principal  Hindu  gods,  Brahma, 
Vishnu,  and  Siva,  remain  still  at  the  head  of  its  imag- 
inarj'  gods;  but  whereas  the  Epic  time  is  generally 
characterized  by  a  friendly  harmony  between  the  high- 
ei  occupants  of  the  divine  spheres,  the  Puranic  period 
shows  discord  and  destruction.  The  popular  adoration 
has  turned  away  from  Brahma  to  Vishnu  and  Siva,  who 
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alone  remain  to  contend  with  each  other  for  tlie  highest 
rank  in  the  minds  of  their  worshippers.  Tlie  elementary 
principle  which  originally  inhered  in  these  deities  is  thns 
comi)letely  lost  sight  of  by  the  followers  of  the  Puranas. 
The  legends  of  the  Epic  poems  relating  to  these  gods 
become  amplified  and  distorted,  according  to  the  secta- 
II  rian  tendencies  of  the  masses;  and  the  divine  element 

I  which  still  distinguishes  these  gods  in  the  Ramuyana 

f  and  Mahabharata  is  now  more  and  more  mixed  up  with 

I  worldly  concerns  and  intersected  by  historical  events, 

disfigured  in  their  turn  to  suit  individual  interests.  Of 
the  ideas  implied  by  the  Vedic  rites,  scarcely  a  trace  is 
visible  in  the  Puranas  and  Tantras,  which  are  the  text- 
books of  this  creed.  In  short,  the  unbridled  imagina- 
tion which  pervades  these  works  is  neither  pleasing 
from  a  poetical,  nor  elevating  from  a  philosophical  point 
of  view.  Some  Puranas,  it  is  true — for  instance,  the 
Bharjarata — form  in  some  sense  an  exception  to  this 

I  aberration  of  original  Hinduism;  but  they  are  a  com- 
promise between  the  popular  and  the  Vediinta  creed, 
which  is  henceforward  chiefiy  the  creed  of  the  educated 
and  intelligent.  They  do  not  affect  the  worship  of  the 
masses  as  practised  by  the  various  sects;  and  this  wor- 
ship itself,  whether  harmless,  as  Avith  the  worshippers 
lof  Vishnu,  or  offensive,  as  Avith  the  adorers  of  Siva  and 
ihis  wife  Durga,  is  but  an  empty  ceremonial,  which, 
here  and  there,  may  remind  one  of  the  symbolical  wor- 
ship of  the  Vedic  Hindu,  but,  as  a  Avhole,  has  no  con- 
nection whatever  with  the  Vedic  scriptures,  on  which 
it  affects  to  rest.  It  is  this  creed  which,  with  further 
deteriorations,  caused  by  the  lapse  of  centuries,  is  stUl 
the  main  religion  of  the  masses  in  India.     The  opinion 

§  these  eiitertain,  that  it  is  countenanced  by  the  ritual, 
as  well  as  by  the  theological  portion  of  the  Veda,  is  the 
redeeming  feature  of  their  belief;  for,  as  nothing  is  ea- 
sier than  to  disabuse  their  mind  on  this  score  by  reviv- 
ing the  study  of  their  ancient  and  sacred  language,  and 
by  enabling  them  to  read  again  their  oldest  and  most 
sacred  books,  it  may  be  hoped  that  a  proper  education 
of  the  people  in  this  respect,  by  learned  and  enlightened 
natives,  will  remove  many  of  the  existing  errors,  which, 
if  they  continued,  must  inevitably  lead  to  a  further,  and, 
ultimately,  total  degeneration  of  the  Hindu  race. 

"The  philosophical  creed  of  this  period,  and  the  creed 
w^hich  is  still  preserved  by  the  educated  classes,  is  that 
derived  from  the  tenets  of  the  Vediinta  philosoph}'.  It 
is  based  on  the  belief  of  one  supreme  being,  which  im- 
agination and  speculation  endeavor  to  invest  with  all 
the  perfections  conceivable  by  the  human  mind,  but  the 
true  nature  of  which  is  nevertheless  declared  to  be  be- 
yond the  reach  of  thought,  and  which,  on  this  ground, 
is  defined  as  not  possessing  any  of  the  (qualities  by  which 
the  human  mind  is  able  to  comprehend  intellectual  or 
material  entity"  (Chambers).     See  Vedanta. 

II.  Deities. — It  has  been  stated  above  that  the  original 
worship  of  the  Hindus  appears  to  have  been  adtlressed 
to  the  elements.  The  heavens,  the  sun,  the  moon,  fire, 
the  air,  the  earth,  and  spirits  are  the  objects  most  fre- 
quently addressed.  In  fact,  the  deities  invoked  appear 
to  be  as  numerous  as  the  prayers  addressed  to  them. 

"  It  would  be  impossible  to  give  any  account  of  the 
numerous  inferior  deities,  whose  number  is  said  to 
amount  to  330,000,000.  The  most  important  are  the 
Lokapalas,  that  is,  'guardians  of  the  world,'  who  are 
the  eight  gods  next  in  rank  to  the  Triad  :  1.  Indra,  the 
god  of  the  heavens;  2.  Agni,  the  god  of  fire;  3.  Yama, 
the  god  of  hell ;  4.  Suri/a,  the  god  of  the  sun ;  5.  Varit- 
na,  the  god  of  water;  G.  Purana,  the  god  of  the  wind; 
7.  Kuvera,  the  god  of  wealth  ;  8.  Soma,  or  Chandra,  the 
god  of  the  moon.  IMany  other  deities  were  afterwards 
included  in  the  list ;"  among  them,  Ganem,  god  of  wis- 
dom and  science  ;  Kamas,  god  of  love ;  Gawja,  goddess 
of  the  river  Ganges ;  Naradas,  messenger  of  the  gods, 
etc.  Each  of  the  gods  besides  has  his  legal  spouse. 
The  most  important  among  these  goddesses  are  Suras- 
UHiii,  wife  of  Brahma,  goddess  of  eloipience,  the  protect- 
or of  arts  and  sciences,  and  particidarly  of  music,  where- 


fore the  vina,  or  lute,  is  her  attribute;  Sri,  Lakschmi, 
etc.,  wife  of  Vishnu,  dispenser  of  blessings.  But  the 
most  important  of  all  is  Siva's  female  partner,  l)iir<ja. 
Kali,  or  Cake,  goddess  of  evil  and  destruction,  whose 
worship  is  by  far  the  most  extensive.  Aside  from  these, 
there  is  yet  a  multitude  of  inferior  gods,  demigods,  etc., 
the  principal  of  which  are  the  seven  or  ten  Brahmudi- 
kas  or  Rishis  (seers),  the  most  important  of  whom  is 
Dakshas,  with  Diti  and  A  diti  for  wives ;  from  Diti  come 
the  Baitijus  or  A  suras,  the  dasmons  (of  destruction), 
but  from  Aditi  the  Suras  or  Devus  (i.  e.  gods).  The 
Gandharvas  are  the  musicians  and  dancers  of  heaven ; 
the  Apsarasas,  the  heavenly  nymphs;  the  Yaks/ias, 
the  keepers  of  treasures  in  the  mountains;  the  Raks/ia- 
sas,  the  enemies  of  mankind  and  of  all  good.  The  earth 
is,  besides,  inhabited  by  a  multitude  of  evil  spirits.  The 
existence  of  the  three  worlds  (of  the  gods,  the  earth, 
and  the  lower  world)  is  not  considered  eternal ;  it  is  to 
be  destroyed  by  Kala,  the  god  of  time,  who,  in  regard 
to  this  act,  is  called  Mahajiralaya,  or  the  great  end. 
Some  animals  also  are  the  objects  of  religious  adoration 
or  fear,  particularly  the  bull ;  also  the  snakes,  whose 
connection  with  the  demigods  brought  forth  tlie  mon- 
keys, which  are  the  objects  of  superstitious  dread. 
Among  the  birds  the  Canada  is  the  most  honored,  and 
the  Banian  among  trees. 

III.  Later  Sects. — The  worship  of  these  gods,  as  well 
as  of  numerous  others,  which  was  once  very  popular  in 
Hindustan,  has  almost  disappeared  in  consequence  of 
I  the  exclusive  worship  Avliich  is  jiaid  to  Vishnu,  Siva, 
Kali,  or  Sakti,  and  a  few  other  deities,  by  the  religious 
sects  of  the  present  day.  Each  sect  maintains  that  the 
god  it  worships  unites  in  his  person  all  the  attributes  of 
the  deity.  Few  Brahmins  of  learning,  however,  will 
acknowledge  themselves  to  belong  to  any  of  the  popu- 
lar divisions  of  the  Hindu  faith ;  they  acknowledge  the 
Vedas,  Puranas,  and  Tantras  as  the  only  orthodox  rit- 
ual, and  regard  all  practices  not  derived  from  these 
sources  as  irregular  and  profane.  The  followii^g  is  a 
list  of  the  principal  sects : 

(1.)  Vaishnavas, -^vho  worship  Vishnu,  or,  rather,  Ra- 
ma,  Krishna,  and  other  heroes  connected  with  the  in- 
carnation of  that  deity.  This  sect  is  distinguished 
generally  by  an  abstinence  from  animal  food,  and  by  a 
worship  less  cruel  than  that  of  the  Saivas  (2).  They 
are  divided  into  numerous  sects,  which  often  agree  only 
in  maintaining  that  Vishnu  is  Brahma,  that  is.  Deity. 
One  of  the  most  important  of  the  Vaishnava  sects  is  the 
Kabir  Pant  his,  founded  by  Kabir  in  the  loth  centurj". 
Kabir  assailed  the  whole  system  of  idolatrous  worship, 
and  ridiculed  the  learning  of  the  Pundits  and  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Shastra.  His  doctrines  have  had  great  in- 
fluence. His  followers  are  included  among  the  Vaish- 
navas  because  they  pay  more  respect  to  Vishnu  tlian  to 
any  other  deity;  but  it  is  no  part  of  their  faith  to  wor- 
ship any  Hindu  deit}-,  or  to  observe  any  of  the  rites  of 
the  Hindu  religion. 

(2.)  &;u-os,  who  worship  Siva,  and  are  more  numer- 
ous than  any  other  sect.  The  mark  by  which  they  are 
distinguished  is  three  horizontal  lines  on  the  forehead, 
drawn  in  ashes,  obtained  from  the  hearth  on  which  a 
sacred  fire  is  kept ;  while  that  of  the  Vaishnavas  con- 
sists in  perpendicular  lines,  of  which  the  number  differs 
according  to  the  sect  to  which  the  individual  belongs. 
"Sivaism  recalls  the  ancient  religion  of  nature,  and  the 
gross  dualism  of  Phoenicia"  (Pressense,  Reliffio}is  before 
Christ,  p.  58). 

(3.)  Saktas.  The  Hindu  mythology  has  personified 
the  abstract  and  active  powers  of  the  divinity,  and  has 
ascribed  sexes  to  these  personages.  The  Sakti.  or  ac- 
tive power  of  God,  is  female,  and  is  considered  the  con- 
sort of  the  abstract  attribute.  The  Saktas,  who  may 
perhaps  be  regarded  as  only  a  subdivision  of  the  Saivas, 
worship  the  Sakti  of  Siva.and  are  not  very  numerous. 

(4.)  Sauras,  tlie  worsliipi)ers  of  Surya,  the  sun. 

(5.)  Ganapatiius,  the  worshippers  of  Ganesa,  the  god 
of  wisdom. 
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The  Saiiras  and  Ganapatyas  are  not  very  numerous. 
The  religious  sects  of  India  are  divided  into  two  classes, 
which  may  be  called  clerical  and  lay.  The  priests  may 
also  be  divided  into  two  classes,  the  monastic  and  secu- 
lar clergy,  the  majority  belonging  to  the  monastic  or- 
der, since  the  preference  is  usually  given  by  laymen  to 
teachers  who  lead  an  ascetic  life. 

The  sects  which  have  already  been  enumerated  pro- 
fess to  follow  the  authority  of  the  Veda,  but  there  are 
other  sects  which  disavow  its  authority,  and  are  there- 
fore regarded  as  forming  no  part  of  the  Hindu  Church. 
The  most  important  of  these  are  the  Buddhists,  the  Jainas 
(q.  v.),  and  the  Sikhs.  The  Buddhists  have  long  since 
been  expelled  from  Hindustan,  but  it  is  evident  tliat 
they  were  once  very  numerous  in  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. See  Buddhism.  The  sect  of  the  Sikhs  was  found- 
ed by  Nanak  Shah  about  A.D.  1500.  Their  present  faith 
is  a  creed  of  pure  deism,  grounded  on  the  most  sublime 
general  truths ;  blended  with  the  belief  of  all  the  absurd- 
ities of  Hindu  mythology  and  the  fables  of  JMohamme- 
danism  (JIalcolm).  They  despise  the  Hindus  and  hate 
the  Mussulman,  and  do  not  recognise  the  distinction  of 
caste.  They  also  reject  the  authority  of  the  Veda,  the 
Puranas,  and  all  other  religious  books  of  the  Hhidus ; 
eat  all  kinds  of  flesh  except  that  of  cows ;  willingly  admit 
proselytes  from  every  caste ;  and  consider  the  profession 
of  arms  the  religious  duty  of  every  individual.  An  in- 
teresting account  of  this  sect  is  given  in  Malcolm's  Sketch 
of  the  Sikhs. — A  sialic  Hesearches,  xi,  197-292 ;  Cunning- 
ham, Sikhs.     For  the  distinctions  of  caste,  see  India. 

IV.  Doctrines  and  Worship. — As  already  intimated,  a 
broad  distinction  exists  between  the  religion  of  the  peo- 
ple and  that  of  the  learned.  The  popidar  religion  is  a 
debased  polytheism,  without  unity  of  belief  or  worship. 
The  people  believe  that  the  performance  of  certain  forms 
is  the  only  and  sure  means  of  salvation,  and  that  those 
who  observe  these  things  will,  at  a  fixed  time  after  death, 
be  admitted  into  the  joys  of  paradise.  The  religion  of  the 
learned  class,  on  the  other  hand,  professes  to  rest  upon 
pure  contemplation;  its  theorj'  of  the  imiverse  is  panthe- 
istic; and  religious  observances,  apart  from  absoqition  of 
mind  in  the  universal  mind,  are  of  no  value.  The  daily 
duties  of  tlie  Brahmin  consist  of  five  religious  occupa- 
tions, considered  as  five  sacraments:  the  study  of  the  Ve- 
da {bi-ahma-jagnas,  or  ahuta,  i.  e.  not  offered) ;  offering 
for  the  progress  of  the  honor  of  the  gods  {hufa,  i.  e.  offer- 
ed) ;  entertaining  the  fire  of  the  dead  (sradda')  in  honor 
of  the  manes  (^prdsita);  offering  of  the  Bali  in  honor  of 
the  spirits  (prahuta),  and  of  hospitality,  in  honor  of 
mankind  (hi-dhmja-huta').  Offerings  and  prayers  for  all 
possible  objects  follow  each  other  from  morning  till 
night.  Prayer  is  recommended  by  the  Veda  for  everj' 
occasion.  The  number  of  ablutions  the  Hindus  consid- 
er as  obligatory  is  immense;  near  every  temple  a  jiond 
is  provided  for  that  purpose;  but  the  most  sanctifying 
ablutions  are  those  performed  in  the  Ganges,  particular- 
ly at  the  five  points  where  it  vinites  with  other  streams. 
The  holiest  of  all,  according  to  the  popular  beUef  of  the 
Hindus,  is  AUahabad,  where,  besides  the  .Jumna,  the  Sa- 
rasvati  also  unites  with  the  Ganges.  The  most  impor- 
tant act  of  worship  consists  partly  of  bloody  sacrifices. 
The  principal  among  these  is  that  of  A  svamedka,  or  sac- 
rifice of  horses.  Bloody  sacrifices  are  mostly  made  to 
Siva  and  Kali,  whilst  the  offerings  to  Vishnu  are  gener- 
ally (if  water,  oil,  butter,  fruit,  flowers,  etc.  All  sins  of 
commission  or  of  omission  can  be  effaced  by  penances 
described  in  the  laws,  and  provided  for  every  caste  and 
every  case;  a  thorough  fast  of  twelve  days'  duration 
(Pavaka')  cancels  all  sins.  The  prescribed  penances 
must  be  observed  if  the  sinner  desires  to  avoid  the  pen- 
alty of  his  sin  in  a  new  ibrm  of  existence.  There  are 
therefore  a  great  number  of  penitents  and  hermits  in 
India,  who  seek  merit  by  the  renunciation  of  all  enjoy- 
ment, and  the  mortification  of  the  flesh.  In  fact,  P2ast- 
em  monachism  is,  in  many  respects,  the  type  of  that  of 
the  Romish  Church.     See  Monachissi, 

The  gnosis  of  the  learned  Hindus  consists  in  regarding 


union  {Yogci)  with  God  as  the  highest  aim  of  man;  this 
doctrine  is  further  developed  in  the  philosophy  of  the 
Veda.  The  liberation  following  death  is  twofold.  Such 
soids  as  have  arrived  at  high  perfection  are  admitted 
into  the  Brahmic  heavens  {Svarga),  where  they  enjoy 
much  higher  happiness  than  in  the  paradise  of  the  In- 
dra,  but  after  a  time  they  are  sent  back  again  to  under- 
go another  period  of  probation.  But  Avhen  man  has  by 
contemplation  identified  himself  with  the  divinity,  or 
Nirvana,  his  soul  enters  into,  and  becomes  part  of  the 
immense  soid  (Atma),  and  enjoys  everlasting  felicity, 
not  having  to  assume  any  new  form  of  existence.  Those 
who  aim  at  reaching  this  miity  with  the  divinity  are 
called  Yogi.  An  essential  means  of  arriving  at  this  re- 
sult is  found  in  the  penances  or  Tapas.  On  certain  oc- 
casions (feasts)  all  the  practices  of  the  religion  are  uni- 
ted, sacrifices,  offerings,  jirayers,  etc.  There  are  eighteen 
such  feasts  considered  obligator^'.  The  feast  of  I/ali,  or 
Holaka,  is  the  oldest  and  most  important.  The  Vais- 
vadera  is  the  offering  to  all  gods.  It  consists,  as  has 
already  been  stated  in  our  treatment  of  the  Vedic  pe- 
riod, in  throwing  melted  butter  (ghee)  on  the  flame  of 
the  sacred  fire,  which  must  be  carefidly  kept  burning. 
The  Brahmins  must  offer  it  every  morning  and  evening, 
first  to  the  god  of  fire  and  the  moon,  then  to  all  the  oth- 
er gods  and  goddesses.  Each  particidar  feast  presents 
some  peculiarities,  and  they  are  differenth'  observed  in 
the  various  localities.  Aside  from  these  general  feasts, 
each  important  pagoda  has  some  special  ones.  The 
most  important  are  those  of  Jaggernaut,  Benares,  Guja, 
AUahabad,  Tripetj',  Dvaraka,  Somnauth,  Eamisseran, the 
sea  Manasarovara,  Gangotri,  Onicrkuntiik,  Trimbuck- 
Nasser,  Pervuttum,  Parkur,  ]\lathura.  and  Bindrabund. 

V.  Imar/es,  Tem2Jks,  etc. — The  Hindus  have  images  of 
their  gods,  but  they  are  of  a  grotesque  or  fantastic  kind ; 
some  are  represented  with  heads  of  animals  (as  Ganesa), 
others  with  superabundant  limbs  (as  Brahma,  wdth  four 
arms),  or  disfigured,  etc.  Antiquity  was  more  sparing 
in  this  hue,  but  afterwards  the  arts  of  India  were  aj iplied 
to  the  production  of  innumerable  monstrosities.  The 
lower  orders  of  divinities  are  often  represented  under 
the  form  of  animals  (thus  Hanuman  is  represented  as  an 
ape,  ]\Iundi  as  a  bull,  etc.),  and  are  generally  considered 
as  the  steeds  of  the  higher  deities.  These  images  of 
the  gods  are  placed  in  the  temples,  which  originally 
were  grottoes ;  they  now  are  pagodas,  built  in  the  shape 
of  a  pyramid,  ornamented  with  columns,  statues,  and 
symbolic  figures ;  they  are  divided  into  courts  by  means 
of  colonnades,  surrounded  by  high  walls,  and  by  the  hab- 
itations of  the  priests.  In  the  vestibide  there  is  always 
an  image  of  some  inferior  deity  confronting  the  wor- 
shipper as  he  enters.  Admission  into  these  courts  is 
only  granted  to  the  Kshattriyas  and  the  Vaisi/as ;  the 
interior  of  the  pagoda  is  reserved  for  the  Brahmins  or 
priests,  which,  in  each  pagoda,  are  under  the  command 
of  a  head  Brahmin,  who  admits  as  many  assistants  as 
the  income  of  the  pagoda  wiU  permit.  In  some  of  the 
tem])les  there  are  as  many  as  3000  Brahmins.  Their 
priestly  duties  consist  in  offering  sacrifices  and  reading 
the  Veda.  The  worship  is  accompanied  by  songs  and 
dances  from  the  two  higher  classes  of  dancing  girls,  the 
Devadasis  and  the  Natakas. 

VI.  Literature. — See  ]\Ioor,  Hindu  Pantheon  (London, 
1810);  i\Amm,Mtithol. of  Hindus  (1832);  Rhode,  Utler 
reliij.  BihhiMi.  der  Hindu  (Lpz.  1827,  2  vols.) ;  Wilson,  Re- 
liff.  Sects  (fihe  Hindoos  (A  s.  Pes.  xvi  and  xvii) ;  Ess.  and  a 
Lect.  on  the  Relig.  of  the  Hind.  (2  vols.  8vo)  ;  Vishnu  Pii- 
rana,  or  Syst.  of  Bin.  Mythol.  (4  vols.  8vo)  ;  Colebrooke, 
Mitcell.  Bssays  (Lond.  1837,  2  vols.) ;  Pelif/.  and  Philos. 
of  the  Hindoos  (Lond.  1858,  8vo) ;  Small,  Ildbk.  of  San- 
skrit Lit.  (Lond.  1869,  12mo) ;  Wheeler,  History  of  India 
(vol.  i,  Vedic  period  and  the  Mahabharata;  vol.  ii,  the 
Ramyana,  the  Brahm.  period,  Lond.  1869,  8vo) ;  Wuttke, 
Gesch.  d.  Heidenthums  (2d  ed.  Berl.  1855,  2  vt)ls.) ;  We- 
ber, Akadem.  Vorles.  ii.  Lid.  Literaturgesch.  (Berl.  1862): 
Ind.  Stud.  (Beri.  1849-58, 1-4  vols.) ;  Lul.  Skizzen  (Berl. 
1857);  Muller,  On  the  Literat.  of  the  Vedas  (Lond.  1859, 
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2  vols.)  ;  Chips  from  n  German  WorlcsJiojJ  (N.  Y.  1870,  2 
vols.  12ino)  ;  Hardwick,  Christ  aiul  other  Masters  (2d  ed. 
Loud.  1863,  2  vols.  12mo) ;  Scholten,  Gesch.  d.  Rtliijkm  u. 
Philos.  (Elberf.  1X08,  8vo)  ;  Wrightson,  Introd.  Treatise 
on  Sanskrit  Ilagior/rapha,  or  the  Sacred  Literat.  of  the 
Jlindns  (2  parts,  12nK)) ;  Corkman's  Fressensi',Jielir/iom 
hforc  Christ,  p.  44  si{. ;  Barlow,  Ess.  on  Sipnholism  (Lend. 
12mo),  ch.  iv  and  viii ;  Williams,  Ind.  Epic  Poet.  (Loud. 
8vo) ;  Pierer,  Univ.-Lex.  viii ;  Chambers,  Cijclop,  v,  540 
sq. ;  Revve  d.  deux  Mondes,  Jan.  1858 ;  N.  A  m.  Rev.  April, 
1858,  p.  435.  A  clear  and  concise  statement  of  the  re- 
ligion of  India  is  given  by  jVrthur,  Mission  to  the  My- 
sore, ch.  ix  (Lond.  1847,  r2mo).  For  hulia  as  a  Mission- 
field  (by  the  Rev.  T.  J.  Scott),  see  Methodist  Quart.  Rev. 
Jan.  18(39,  p.  30;  Eiblioth.  Sacra,  Apr.  1852,  art.  i.  See 
also  BiDDiiisji ;  BrtAiiJiA;  IxniA.      (J.  H.W.) 

Hindu  Literature.    Sec  Sanskrit  Literature. 

Hindu  Philosophy  is  divided  into  six  systems  or 
sastra,  namely,  the  Xi/di/a,  ]'aiseshi/ca,  Saydhi/d,  Yoga, 
Mimdnsd,  and  Vedanta.  Tlie  SanlvhyS  and  Yoga  agree 
in  all  essentials,  except  that  the  former  is  atheistic  and 
the  latter  theistie.  The  systems  generally  unite  on  cer- 
tain points  :  1.  The  Mimansa  excepted,  their  end  is  to 
inculcate  expedients  for  "salvation,"  which  is  deliver- 
ance from  "  bondage."  2.  The  soid,  thougli  distinct  from 
the  mind,  the  senses,  and  the  body,  yet  identifies  itself 
with  them.  As  a  consequence  of  this  delusion,  it  con- 
ceives the  thought  of  ownership  in  itself  and  others,  and 
supposes  that  it  receives  pleasure  and  pain  through  the 
body.  As  a  farther  consequence,  it  engages  in  good  and 
evil  works,  which  have  merit  or  demerit.  As  this  merit 
or  demerit  must  be  awarded,  the  soul  must  pass  to  Ely- 
sium or  Hell,  and  repeatedly  be  born  and  die.  This  is 
hondarje  caused  by  ignorance,  from  which,  ^vhcn  the  soul 
is  delivered,  it  gains  absorption  into  the  deity,  3.  As  a 
conscipionce  of  the  foregoing,  good  deeds  and  their  re- 
ward are  onh'  a  less  curse  than  their  oppositcs,  and  are 
to  be  deprecated,  as  they  compel  the  soul  till  the  award 
is  experienced  to  abide  in  the  bod_y  of  a  god,  or  a  man, 
or  other  superior  being.  4.  Release  from  transmigration 
can  only  be  had  through  "riffht  apprehension,^''  which 
consists,  of  course,  in  the  recognition  by  the  soiil  of  it- 
self as  distinct  from  the  mind  and  all  else.  To  gain 
this  "  right  apprehension"  one  must  study  the  Shastras ; 
and,  in  order  to  clearness  of  intellect  and  heart  for  this 
work,  such  good  works  as  sacrifices,  alms,  pilgrimages, 
repetitions  of  sacred  words,  and  the  like,  are  to  be  per- 
formed, but  without  desire  for  reward.  5.  They  all 
maintain  that  the  soul  has  existed  from  everlasting,  and 
that  it  is  exempt  from  liability  to  extinction,  though  it 
may  be  again  and  again  invested  ^vith  a  corporeal  body. 
6,  All  the  systematists  teach  the  eternity  of  matter.  7. 
They  all  receive  the  words  of  the  Veda  as  unquestionable 
authority.  Sec  Refutation  of  Hindu  Systems,  by  N.  (Jorc 
(Calcutta,  1862) ;  Aphorisms  of  the  Yorjd,  Sun'khyd,  etc. 
(Allahabad,  India,  1 804),     (J.  T,  (J.) 

Hindus,  IModerx,  a  term  recently  used  to  desig- 
nate a  class  of  Hindu  reformers,  who  call  themselves 
Brahmists,  and  represent  a  school  of  thought  Avhich 
originated  fifty  or  sixty  ago  with  Rammohun  Roy,  who 
imdertook  to  reform  Hinduism  on  the  basis  of  the  Veda 
alone,  the  religion  of  which  he  held  to  be  a  pure  theism. 
In  1846  they  became  dissatisfied  with  the  Veda,  and 
adopted  Intuitionalism.  They  have  planted  societies 
throughout  Bengal,  Jladras,  the  North-west  Provinces, 
the  Punjab,  and  Bombay.  They  ignore  idol  worship, 
caste,  metempsychosis,  and  all  Brahminical  ceremonies. 
The  Tuttu  Bodheney  Press,  of  Calcutta,  has  issued  a  great 
number  of  their  publications  (see  Dr.  Duff,  in  Christian 
Work  for  1862;  Foreifpi  Missions,  by  Dr.  Anderson). 
See  Ram.mohux  Roy.    '(J.  T.  G.) 

Hindustan.     See  India. 

Hinge  ("i"'^,  tsir,  that  upon  which  a  door  revolves, 
Prov.  xxvi,  14  ;  also  the  jmnffs  of  childbirth,  Isa.  xiii,  8, 
etc.;  also  a  mcssenr/cr,  Prov.  xiii,  17,  etc.;  r'^.  path,  lit, 
an  interstice,  put,  for  jnukiuki  muliebra,  Isa,  iii,  17 ;  fig. 


female  kinr/es,  i,  e,  the  eyes  or  parts  with  sockets,  I 
Kings  vii,  50),  "  Doors  in  the  East  turn  rather  on  piv- 
ots tlian  what  we  term  hinges.  They  were  sometimes 
of  metal,  but  generally  of  the  same  material  as  the  door 
itself,  and  worked  in  sockets  above  and  below  in  the 
door-frame.  As  the  weight  of  the  door  rests  on  the 
lower  pivot,  it  opens  with  much  less  ease  than  one  mov- 
ing on  hinges,  particularly  when  the  lower  socket  be- 
comes worn  by  the  weight  and  friction," — Pict.  Bible, 
note  on  Prov,  xxvi,  14,     '•  In  Syria,  and  especially  the 
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Hauran,  there  are  many  ancient  doors  consisting  of 
stone  slabs  with  pivots  carved  out  of  the  same  piece,  in- 
serted in  sockets  above  and  below,  and  fixed  durhig  the 
building  of  the  house.  The  allusion  in  Prov.  xxvi.  14 
is  thus  clearly  explained.  The  hinges  mentioned  in  1 
Kings  vii,  50,  were  probably  of  the  Egyptian  kind,  at- 
tached to  the  upper  and  lower  sides  of  the  door  (Buck- 
ingham, .1  rab  Tribes,  p,  177  ;  Porter,  Damascus,  ii,  22, 
192;  Maundrell,  Early  Travels,  p,  447,  448  fBohnl; 
Shaw,  Traveh,\).2V);  Lord  Lindsay, Le??e?-*,p,  292;  Wil- 
kinson, Anc.  Er/ypt.  abridgm,  i,  15)." — Smith,  s.  v.  See 
Door,  ^ 

Hinman,  Clark  F,,  D,D,,  a  IMcthodist  Episcopal 
minister,  >vas  born  at  Kortright,  Delaware  Co.,  X,  Y., 
Aug.  3, 1819.  He  graduated  at  the  Wesleyan  University 
in  1839,  and  spent  several  years  in  teaching,  at  one  time 
as  principal  of  Newbury  Seminary,  Yt.  In  1849  he  was 
elected  principal  of  the  AVesle\-an  Seminary  at  Albion, 
Michigan,  and  early  in  1853  president  of  the  North- 
western University.  In  this  position  he  devoted  his 
whole  energy  to  the  work  of  putting  that  institution  on 
a  proper  footing,  and  his  labors  in  its  behalf  exhausted 
his  strength  and  broke  his  constitution  completely.  Yet 
he  refused  to  suspend  his  exertions  until  a  pending  list 
of  engagements  Avas  fidlilled,  and  while  thus  employed 
he  was  prostrated  at  Troy,  N,  Y,,  and  died  on  the  21st 
of  October,  1854,  Dr.  Hinman  distinguished  himself  in 
every  relation  of  life,  from  boyhood  to  his  death,  by  ca- 
pacity, energv,  and  piety.  He  was  a  good  scholar,  an 
earnest  and  eloquent  preacher,  and  a  verj-  successful  ed- 
ucator of  youth.  His  early  death  was  a  great  loss  to 
the  cause  of  Christian  education  in  America.— Sprague, 
Annals  of  the  A  merican  Pulpit,  vii,  817. 

Hin'nom  (Ileb.  Ilinnoni',  Q:t7,  for  t.jT\, gracious,  or 
for  Cb'^ln,  abundant),  or,  rather,  Ben-Hinnom  (ri!7""|?, 
son  ofHinnom;  Sept,  v'loq  'Ev»'()/< ;  also  in  the plur.  '-sons 
of  Hinnom"),  an  unknown  person  (prob.  one  of  the  orig- 
inal Jebusites),  whose  name  (perh.  as  resident)  was  given 
to  the  valley  ("Yalley  of  Hinnom,"  otherwise  called 
•'the  valley  of  the  son"  or  "children  of  Hinnom,"  "".3 
dbn,  or  "n-'^^'^h  or  "n— 'Ja-^J,  variously  rendered  by 
the  Sept.  (pdpay^  'Erro/',  or  vioij  'Erw//,  or  Vauvva, 
Josh,  xviii,  16;  iv  yij  Bsvivi^of^t,  2  Chron.  xxviii,  3; 
xxxiii,  6;  -6  —oXvdvcoiov  v'luJv  ruiv  TtKvwv  avrHiv, 
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Jer.  xix,  2,  6),  a  deep  and  narrow  ravine,  with  steep, 
rocky  sides,  on  the  southerly  side  of  Jerusalem,  separa- 
ting Mount  Zion  on  the  south  from  the  "  Hill  of  Evil 
Counsel,"  and  the  sloping,  rocky  plateau  of  the  "  plain 
of  Kephaim"  on  the  north,  taking  its  name,  according  to 
Stanley',  from  "  some  ancient  hero,  the  son  of  Hinnom," 
having  encamped  in  it  {S.  cmd  Pal.  p.  172).  The  earli- 
est mention  of  the  valley  of  Hinnom  in  the  sacred  writ- 
ings is  in  Josh,  xv,  8,  where  the  boundarj'-line  between 
the  tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin  is  described  with  mi- 
nute topographical  accuracy,  as  passing  along  the  bed 
of  the  ravine  from  En-Rogel  to  the  top  of  the  momitain 
"  that  lietli  before  the  valley  westward,"  at  the  north 
end  of  the  plain  of  Rephaim.  It  is  described  in  Josh, 
xviii,  1(3  as  on  the  south  side  of  Jebusi,  that  is,  Mount 
Zion,  on  M'hich  the  ancient  stronghold  of  the  Jebusitcs 
stood.  The  valley  obtained  wide  notoriety  as  the  scene 
of  the  barbarous  rites  of  Molecli  and  Chemosh,  first  in- 
troduced by  Solomon,  who  built  "  a  high  place  for  Che- 
mosh, the  abomination  of  Moab,  in  the  hill  that  is  be- 
fore Jerusalem  (Olivet) ;  and  for  Molech,  the  abomina- 
tion of  the  children  of  Ammon"  (1  Kings  xi,  7).  The 
inhuman  rites  were  continued  by  the  idolatrous  kings 
of  Judah.  A  monster  idol  of  brass  was  erected  in  the 
opening  of  the  valley,  facing  the  steep  side  of  Olivet, 
and  there  the  infatuated  ii ''labitants  of  Jerusalem  burnt 
their  sons  and  their  daugh^u.  in  the  fire — casting  them, 
it  is  said,  into  the  red-hot  •  ms  of  the  idol  (Jer.  vii,  31 ; 
2  Chron.  xxviii.  .'3 :  xxxiii,  0;.  No  spot  could  have  been 
selected  nea--  ti-  Holy  City  so  well  fitted  for  the  perpe- 
tration of  these  horrid  cruelties :  the  deep,  retired  glen, 
shut  in  by  rugged  cliffs,  and  the  bleak  mountain  sides 
rising  over  aU.  The  worship  of  Molech  was  aboUshed 
by  Josiah,  and  the  place  dedicated  to  him  was  defiled 
by  being  strewn  with  human  bones :  "  He  defiled  To- 
pheth,  which  is  in  the  valley  of  the  children  of  Hinnom, 
that  no  man  might  make  his  son  or  his  daughter  pass 
through  the  fire  to  jMolech  .  .  .  and  he  brake  in  pieces 
the  images,  and  cut  down  their  groves,  and  filled  their 
places  with  the  bones  of  men"  (2  Kings  xxiii,  10,  14). 
The  place  thus  became  ceremonially  unclean ;  no  Jew 
could  enter  it  (2  Chron.  xxxiv,  4,  5).  From  this  time 
it  appears  to  have  become  the  common  cesspool  of  the 
city,  into  v.'hich  its  sewage  was  conducted,  to  be  carried 
off  by  the  waters  of  the  Kidron,  as  well  as  a  laystall, 
where  all  its  solid  filth  was  collected.  It  was  afterwards 
a  public  cemetery  [see  Aceldajia],  and  the  traveller 
who  now  stands  in  the  bottom  of  this  valley  and  looks  up 
at  the  multitude  of  tombs  in  the  cliffs  above  and  aroimd 
him,  thicklj'  dotting  the  side  of  Olivet,  will  be  able  to 
see  with  what  vrondrous  accuracy  the  curse  of  Jeremi- 
ah has  been  fulfilled :  '•  Behold,  the  days  come,  saith 
the  Lord,  that  it  shall  no  more  be  called  Tojihet,  nor 
The  Valley  of  the  Son  of  Hinnom,  but  The  Valley  of 
Slaughter;  for  they  shall  bury  in  Tophct  till  there  be 
no  more  place"  (vii,  32).  We  learn  from  Jose]ihus  that 
the  last  terrible  struggle  between  the  Jews  and  liomans 
took  place  here  {War,  vi,  8,  5);  and  here,  too,  it  ap- 
pears the  dead  bodies  were  thrown  out  of  the  city  after 
the  siege  (v,  12,  7).  The  inhuman  rites  anciently  prac- 
tised in  the  valley  of  Hinnom  causeil  ihc  latter  Jews  to 
regard  it  with  feelings  of  horror  and  deleslation.  Tlie 
Rabbins  suppose  it  to  be  the  gate  nl  liell  (Lightfoot, 
Opera,  ii,  286) ;  and  the  Jews  applied  the  name  given 
to  the  valley  in  some  passages  of  the  Sept.  Tkivva,  to 
the  place  of  eternal  torment.  Hence  we  find  in  Matt. 
V,  22,  "  Whosoever  shall  say,  thou  fool,  shall  be  in  dan- 
ger of  rfiv  ■yiivvnv  tov  irv^toc — the  Gehenna  of  fire." 
The  word  is  formed  from  the  Hebrew  CSn  X*^;,  "Val- 
ley of  Hinnom."  See  Hell.  The  valley  was  also  call- 
ed ToPHETH  (2  Kings  xxiii,  10 ;  Isa.  xxx,  33 ;  Jer.  vii, 
31),  either  from  rsn,  "spittle,"  and  it  would  hence 
mean  "a  place  to  spit  upon,"  or  from'MnSri,  "place  of 
burning."     See  Tophet. 

Most  commentators  follow   Buxtorf,  Lightfoot,  and 
others,  in  asserting  that  perpetual  tires  were  kept  up  for 


the  consumption  of  bodies  of  criminals,  carcases  of  ani- 
mals, and  whatever  else  was  combustible ;  but  the  rab- 
binical authorities  usually  brought  forward  in  support  of 
this  idea  appear  insufficient,  and  Robinson  declares  (i, 
274)  that  "  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  other  fires  than 
those  of  Molech  having  been  kept  up  in  this  valley,"  re- 
ferring to  Rosenmiiller,  Biblisch.  Geoyr.  II,  i,  156,  164, 
For  the  more  ordinary  view,  see  Hengstenberg,  Christol. 
ii,454;  iv, 41;  Keil  on  Kings  ii,  147,  Clark's  edit,;  and 
comp.  Isa.  xxx,  33 ;  Ixvi,  24.  See  IMoLOCH.  It  is  call- 
ed, Jer.  ii,  23,  "  the  valley,"  Kar  i^oxijr,  and  perhaps 
"  the  valley  of  dead  bodies,"  xxi,  40,  and  "  the  vallej'  of 
vision,"  Isa.  xxii,  1,  5  (Stanley,  S.  and  P.  p.  172,  482), 
The  name  by  which  it  is  now  known  is  (in  ignorance  of 
the  meaning  of  the  initial  syllable)  Wdch/  Jehennam,  or 
Wad;/  er-Hiihib  (Williams, //o/y  City,  i,  66,  Supplem.), 
though  in  INlohammedan  traditions  the  name  Gehenna 
is  applied  to  the  Valley  of  Kedron  (Ibn  Batutah,  12, 4 ; 
Staidey,  ut  sup.).     See  Gehenna. 

The  valley  commences  in  a  broad  sloping  basin  to  the 
west  of  the  city,  south  of  the  Jaffa  road  (extending  near- 
ly to  the  brow  of  the  great  wady  on  the  west),  in  the  cen- 
tre of  which,  700  yards  from  the  Jaffa  gate,  is  the  large 
reservoir,  supposed  to  be  the  "upper  pool,"  or  "Gihon" 
[see  Gihon]  (Isa.  vii,  3 ;  xxxvi,  2 ;  2  Chron.  xxxii,  30), 
now  known  as  Blrket  el-Mamilla.  After  running  about 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  east  by  south,  the  valley  takes  a 
sudden  bend  to  the  south  opposite  the  Jaffa  gate,  but  in 
less  than  another  three  (juarters  of  a  mile  it  encounters 
a  rocky  hill-side  which  forces  it  again  in  an  easterly  di- 
rection, sweeping  round  the  precipitous  south-west  cor- 
ner of  Mount  Zion  almost  at  a  right  angle.  In  this  part 
of  its  course  the  valley  is  from  50  to  100  yards  broad, 
the  bottom  everj^  where  covered  with  small  stones,  and 
cultivated.  At  290  j-ards  from  the  Jaffa  gate  it  is  cross- 
ed by  an  aqueduct  on  nine  very  low  arches,  conveying 
water  from  the  "  pools  of  Solomon"  to  the  Temple  jMount, 
a  short  distance  below  which  is  the  "  lower  pool"  (Isa. 
xxii,  9),  Birket  es-Sultan.  From  this  point  the  ravine 
narrows  and  deepens,  and  descends  with  great  rapidity 
between  broken  cliffs,  rising  in  successive  terraces,  honey- 
combed with  innumerable  sepulchral  recesses,  forming 
the  northern  face  of  the  "  Hill  of  Evil  Counsel,"  to  the 
south,  and  the  steep  shelving,  but  not  precipitous  south- 
ern slopes  of  Mount  Zion,  which  rise  to  about  the  height 
of  150  feet  to  the  north.  The  bed  of  the  valley  is  plant- 
ed with  olives  and  other  fruit-trees,  and,  when  practica- 
ble, is  cultivated.  About  400  yards  from  the  south-west 
angle  of  JMount  Zion  the  valley  contracts  still  more,  be- 
comes quite  narrow  and  stony,  and  descends  with  much 
greater  rapidity  towards  the  "  valley  of  Jehoshaphat," 
or  "  of  the  brook  Kidron,"  before  joining  which  it  opens 
out  again,  forming  an  oblong  plot,  the  site  of  Tophet,  de- 
voted to  gardens  irrigated  by  the  waters  of  Siloam.  To- 
wards the  eastern  extremity  of  the  valley  is  the  tradi- 
tional site  of  "Aceldama,"  authenticated  by  a  bed  of 
white  clay  still  worked  by  potters  (Williams,  lloh/  Cify, 
ii,  495),  opposite  to  which,  where  the  cUff  is  thirty  or 
forty  feet  high,  the  tree  on  which  Judas  hanged  him- 
self was  located  during  the  Frankish  kingdom  (Barclay, 
( "itii  (if  Critii  Kiiifi,  p.  "iOS ).  Not  far  from  Aceldama  is 
a  <(>ii>iii(iiiiuslv  situated  tomb  with  a  Doric  pediment, 
isdinctiuK's  known  as  the  "wliited  sepulchre,"  near  which 
a  large  sepidchral  recess,  with  a  Doric  portal  liewn  in 
the  native  rock,  is  known  as  the  "  Latibulum  apostolo- 
rum,"  where  the  Twelve  are  said  to  have  concealed 
themselves  during  tlie  time  between  the  Crucifixion  and 
the  Resurrection.  The  tombs  continue  quite  down  to 
the  corner  of  the  mountain,  where  it  bends  off  to  the 
south  along  the  vallej' of  Jehoshaphat.  None  of  the  se- 
pidchral recesses  in  the  vicinity  of  Jerusalem  are  so  well 
preserved ;  most  of  these  are  very  old — small  gloomy 
caves,  with  narrow,  rock-hewn  doorways.    See  jEPtUSA- 

LEM. 

Robinson  places  "the  valley  gate,"Neh.  ii,  13, 15;  2 
Chron.  xxvi,  9,  at  the  north-west  corner  of  Mount  Zion, 
in  the  upper  part  of  this  valley  {Researches,  i,  220, 239, 
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274,  320,  353  ;  Williams,  Holy  City,  i,  Suppl.  5G ;  ii,  495 ; 
Barclay,  City  of  Great  King,  p.  205,  208) ;  but  this  part 
■was  rather  called  the  Valley  of  Gihon. — Kitto;  Smith. 
See  Gil  ION. 

Hiurichs,  Hermann  Friedrich  Wilheljf,  a  Ger- 
man philDsopher  of  the  old  Hegelian  school,  was  born  at 
Karlseck,  in  Oldenburg,  August  22, 1794.  In  1812  he 
entered  the  University  of  Strasburg  as  a  student  of  the- 
ology, but  changed  for  law  in  1813  at  Heidelberg.  Here 
he  studied  under  Creuzer  and  Hegel,  and  became  a  pri- 
vatdocent  in  1814.  In  1822  he  was  called  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Breslau  as  a  professor  of  philosophy.  In  1824 
Halle  gave  him  a  call,  which  he  accepted,  and  here  he 
remained  until  his  death,  August  17,  1861.  The  worlv 
which  gave  to  him  particular  prominence  as  a  HegcL.  , 
was  his  Die  Reliyioti  im  innern  Verhdltniss  zur  Winst'ii- 
schaft  (Heidelb.  1822),  an  essay  that  gained  him  a  prize 
sustained  by  Hegel  himself. — Brockhaus,  Conv.  Lex.  vii, 
933 ;  Vapereau,  Did.  des  Contemp.  p.  885.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Hinton,  Isaac  Taylor,  a  Baptist  preacher  and  au- 
thor of  note,  was  born  at  Oxford,  England,  in  1799.  His 
father,  who  was  teacher  in  a  boys'  school  of  considerable 
repute,  superintended  his  son's  education.  At  the  age 
of  fifteen  young  Hinton  was  apprenticed  at  the  '•  Clar- 
endon Press,"  and  in  1820  he  set  up  as  a  printer  and 
publisher.  He  edited  and  printed  the  Sunday  Scholars' 
Magazine.  In  1821  he  was  converted  and  baptized.  He 
was  soon  licensed  to  preach,  continmng,  however,  in  busi- 
ness, which  he  removed  to  London.  He  also  assisted  his 
brother,  John  Howard  Hinton,  in  preparing  a  History  of 
the  United  States,  in  two  quarto  volumes,  with  100  engrav- 
ings. While  thus  engaged,  his  republican  feelings  were 
so  developed  that  he  decided  to  emigrate  to  this  coun- 
try. He  arrived  at  Philadelphia  in  1832.  His  services 
as  a  preacher  were  much  sought,  but  he  had  resolved  on 
fixing  his  residence  in  the  West.  He  was,  however,  in- 
duced to  accept  the  pastorate  of  the  First  Baptist  Church 
in  Richmond, Va.  The  church  had  a  large  colored  mem- 
bership, a  fact  from  which  some  embarrassment  was  ex- 
perienced by  him  in  the  consistent  application  of  his 
principles.  This,  in  connection  with  his  original  predi- 
lections, led  to  his  removal  in  1835  to  Chicago,  then  in 
its  infancy.  The  Church  was  unable  to  give  him  a  suffi- 
cient support,  and  he  was  compelled  to  engage  in  teach- 
ing. His  congregations  were  large,  and  he  delivered  a 
coiu-se  of  lectures  on  the  Prophecies,  which  attracted 
much  attention.  The  financial  disasters  of  1837,  how- 
ever, depressed  the  material  prosperity  of  his  Church, 
and  differences  on  the  slavery  question  divided  it.  In 
1841  he  removed  to  St.  Louis,  where  he  labored  for  about 
three  years,  and  enjoyed  repeated  seasons  of  revival  and 
ingathering.  In  1844  he  accepted  a  call  to  Xew  Or- 
leans, where  he  had  every  prospect  of  success  and  use- 
fulness, but  his  labors  were  cut  short  by  the  yellow  fe- 
ver. He  died  in  1847.  His  lectures  on  Prophecy,  above 
referred  to,  were  repeated  in  St.  Louis,  and  were  pub- 
lished afterwards  under  the  title  The  Prophecies  of  Dan- 
iel and  John  illustrated  by  the  Erents  of  History.  He 
also  published  a  History  of  Baptism,  from  Inspired  and 
Uninspired  Sources.  He  was  diligent,  enthusiastic,  yet 
cautious  and  investigating  in  his  habit  of  mind,  genial 
in  his  private  intercourse,  and  an  impressive  public 
speaker.  His  ardor  and  energy  fitted  him  for  the  work 
of  which  he  did  so  much,  that  of  a  pioneer,  founding 
and  building  up  churches.     (L.  E.  S.) 

Hiouen-tsang,  a  celebrated  Buddhist  traveller  of 
China,  was  born  A.D.  G03.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he 
took  priest's  orders.  Even  at  this  early  age  he  had  be- 
come famous  for  his  vast  information,  especially  in  the 
Buddhist  faith,  and  in  the  doctrines  of  Confucius  and 
Laotse.  A  desire  to  study  the  origin  of  Buddhism  made 
liim  overcome  all  the  obstacles  in  his  way,  and  he  set 
out  on  a  journey  to  India  in  the  first  half  of  the  7th  cen- 
tury (629).  He  travelled  sixteen  years  in  that  country, 
and  on  his  return  wrote  a  work  describing  his  travels, 
which  Avere  published  under  the  auspices  of  the  Chinese 


emperor  of  his  time.  In  this  work  he  gave  a  very  de. 
tailed  and  interesting  account  of  the  condition  of  Buddh- 
ism as  it  prevailed  at  that  period  in  India.  His  inqui- 
ries having  been  chiefly  devoted  to  Buddhism,  he  ilid 
not  enter  much  into  details  concerning  the  social  and 
political  condition  of  the  country;  but  many  curious  no- 
tices which  he  gives  on  other  matters,  besides  those  of 
Buddhist  interest  that  came  under  his  obser\-atii)n,  and 
the  high  degree  of  trustworthiness  which  his  narrative 
possesses,  makes  it  one  of  the  most  inqiurtaiit  works  on 
the  history  of  India  in  general,  and  of  Buddhism  in  ])ar- 
ticular,  diuring  this  period.  He  travelled  aloiu  .  or  «  ith 
a  few  occasional  companions,  wearing  the  garb  vfu  n- 
ligious  mendicant,  from  China  to  India.  He  brought 
with  him  on  his  return  to  his  native  countrj',  besides 
images  of  Buddha  and  various  sacred  relics,  an  immense 
collection  of  works,  the  extent  of  which  may  be  esti- 
mated from  the  statement  of  Miiller,  '"It  is  said  that 
the  number  of  works  translated  by  llioucn-tsang,  with 
the  assistance  of  a  large  staff  of  monks,  amounted  to 
740,  in  1335  volumes"  {Chips,  i,  272).  He  died  A.D. 
GG4.  Two  of  his  friends  and  pupils  liave  left  an  account 
of  their  instructor,  and  M.  Stanislas  Julien,  wlio  has 
lately  translated  the  travels  of  Hiouen-tsang  from  Chi- 
nese into  French  {Voyages  des  Pelerins  Eoitddhistes,  2 
vols.  8vo,  Paris,  1853-1857),  prefixes  a  translation  of 
this  biography  to  the  translation  of  the  travels  of  Hi- 
ouen-tsang. An  abstract  of  this  work,  by  the  late  Pro- 
fessor H.  H.  Wilson,  appeared  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society,  xvii,  lOG-137.  A  very  full  account  of 
the  life  and  works  of  Hiouen-tsang  is  given  by  Max 
Miiller  (C/(i>«),  with  a  review  of  the  translation  of  M, 
Julien. — Miiller,  Chips  from  a  German  Workshop,  i,  232- 
275 ;  Julien,  Histoire  de  la  Vie  de  Hiouen-tsang ;  Alemoires 
sur  les  Contrees  Occidentales,  par  Hiouen-tsang ;  Hoefer, 
Nam:  Bioq.  Gener.  xxiv,  715  sq. ;  Chambers,  Encyclop.  v, 
372.     (J.H.W.) 

Hip  (pTJ,  shol;  usually  "shoulder")  occurs  in  the 
A. V.  only  in  the  phrase  "hip  and  thigh"  (lit./fy  upon 
thigh),  in  the  account  of  Samson's  slaughter  of  the  Phil- 
istines (Judg.xv,  8) ;  evidently  a  proverbial  phrase, i.e. 
"he  cut  them  ua  pieces  so  that  their  limbs, their  legs 
and  their  thighs,  were  scattered  one  upon  another,  q.d. 
he  totally  destroyed  them"  (Gesenius).     See  Samson. 

Hip,  in  architecture,  is  the  external  angle  formed  by 
the  meeting  of  the  slop- 
ing sides  of  a  roof  which 
have  their  wall-plates 
running  in  different  di- 
rections: thus,  when  a 
roof  has  the  end  sloped 
back,  instead  of  finishing 
with  a  gable,  the  pieces 
of  timber  in  these  angles 
arc  called  hip-rafters,  and 

the  tiles  with  which  they  r^^^  jj^gg  ^b,  BC,  are  the  hips, 
are    covered    are    called 

hip-tiles.  The  internal  angles  formed  by  the  meeting 
of  the  sides  are  termed  valleys,  whether  the  latter  be 
horizontal  or  sloping,  and  the  piece  of  timber  that  sup- 
ports a  sloping  valley  is  termed  the  valley  rafter.  Such 
a  roof  is  called  a  hip-roof— P&iiker,  Glossary. 

Hip-knob.     See  Finial. 

Hippicus  (l-7nTiK6c,  equestrian'),  the  name  given  by 
Herod  (in  honor  of  one'of  his  generals)  to  that  one  of 
the  three  towers  (Josephus,lI'«/-,ii,  17,  9)  along  the  first 
wall  of  Jerusalem,  inclosing  Mount  Zion  on  the  north, 
which  lay  westernmost,  and  at  its  junction  with  the 
third  wail  (U'o;-,  v,  4,  2),being  built  up  with  immense 
strength  {ih.  3).  Its  remains  are  still  a  ver>-  prominent 
object  in  the  citv  (Robinson,  Researches,  i,  453  sq.;  Bart- 
lett,  Wcdks  about  Jerusalem,  p.  85  sq.).  Schwarz  ab- 
surdly identifies  it  {Palest.-p.  251)  with  the  tower  of  Han- 
aneel  (q.v.)  of  Jer.  xxxi,  38,  on  the  authority  of  Jona- 
than's Targum,  which  there  has  "  the  tower  of  Pikus 
(DipiS)."     See  jKr.usALEM. 
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Hippo,  in  Africa,  now  called  Bona,  a  maritime  col- 
ony. (See  Schaflf,  Ch.  Hist,  iii,  993,  note  1.)  A  general 
eouncLl  was  held  at  this  place  in  393.  Aureliiis,  bishop 
of  Carthage,  presided.  Augustine  made  a  discourse  be- 
fore the  council  on  the  subject  of  faith,  the  Creed,  and 
against  the  Manichteans.  Forty-one  canons  were  agreed 
to,  which  were  taken  as  the  model  for  after  councils. 
"  The  first  express  definition  of  the  N.-T.  Canon,  in  the 
form  in  which  it  has  since  been  miiversally  retained, 
was  fixed  at  the  council  of  A.D.  393,  at  Hippo."  Anoth- 
er council  was  held  in  426,  in  which  Augustine  appoint- 
ed Eradius  his  successor,  requiring  Eradiiis,  howevei-,  in 
accordance  with  the  canon  of  Nicaja,  to  remain  in  his 
priestly  office  vmtil  Augustine's  death. —  Smith,  Tables 
of  Church  History ;  Landon,  Manual  o/ Councils;  Schaif, 
Church  Histor;/,  i,  §  75 ;  iii.  (509. 

Hippolytus,  St.  (lTnr6\vT0<:),  the  name  of  sev- 
eral saints  and  martyrs  of  the  early  Church,  especially 
that  celebrated  one  of  the  fathers  of  the  Church  who 
probably  lived  in  the  early  part  of  the  od  century. 
Every  particular  of  his  life  has  been  made  a  point 
of  controversy.  Thus  the  oldest  ecclesiastical  ^vriters 
who  make  any  mention  of  him,  Eusebius  and  Jerome, 
give  him  the  title  of  bishop,  but  without  stating  of 
what  see,  the  latter  even  saying  that  he  was  unable 
to  ascertain  this  point.  "  The  Chronicon  Paschale,  our 
earliest  authority,  makes  him  '  bishop  of  the  so-called 
Portus,  near  Rome ;'  and  as  this  statement  is  supported 
by  the  authority  of  CjtiI,  Zonaras,  Anastasius,  Nicepho- 
rus,  and  Syncellus  (see  Bunsen's  Ilippobjtus,  i,  205),  and 
as  Prudentius  (lib.  Tztpl  aTt(puvoiv,  Hymn  ix)  describes 
his  martyrdom  as  having  taken  place  at  Ostia,  close  by 
Portus,  most  critics  will  probably  regard  this  point  as 
finally  settled.  His  mastery  of  the  Greek  language 
would  render  him  peculiarly  fit  to  be  a  '  bishop  of  the 
nations,'  who  frequented  the  harbor  of  Rome  in  multi- 
tudes. In  spite  of  Jacobi's  assertion  (see  below)  to  the 
contrary,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  he  should  not 
at  the  same  time  have  been  (what  the  "EXty yoc  shows 
liim  to  have  been)  a  presbyter  and  head  of  a  party  at 
Rome.  We  know,  further,  that  he  was  a  disciple  of  Ire- 
naeus  (Phot.  Cod.  121),  and  was  engaged  in  some  warm 
disputes  with  Callistus  on  points  of  doctrine  and  disci- 
pline, which  are  graphically  described  in  his  recovered 
book,  Kara  TraauJv  a'lpiaiojv  tXtyxot;"  (Kitto,  Cyclop,  s. 
v.).  On  the  other  hand,  the  treatise  Be  cluabus  Naturis, 
attributed  to  pope  Gelasius  I,  gives  Hippolytus  the  title 
of  metropolitan  of  Arabia.  Le  JNIoyne  even  indicated  a 
town  of  the  district  of  Aden,  called  Portus  Pomaims,  on 
account  of  its  being  the  great  mart  of  Roman  trade  in 
the  East,  as  the  seat  of  his  bishojiric.  The  same  uncer- 
tainty exists  with  regard  to  the  time  in  which  he  lived. 
Eusebius  places  him  in  the  first  lialf  of  the  3d  century. 
Photius  states  that  he  was  a  disciple  of  Irenasus ;  Baroni- 
us  says,  of  Clement  of  Alexandria;  two  assertions  which 
appear  etiually  well  grounded.  Portius  adds  that  Hip- 
polytus was  the  intimate  friend  and  zealous  admirer  of 
Urigen,  and  that  he  invited  him  to  comment  on  the 
Scriptures,  furnishing  him  for  that  purjwse  seven  aman- 
uenses to  write  under  his  dictation,  and  seven  copyists. 
Hippolytus  himself  testifies  to  his  rxquaintance  with 
Origen.  As  for  the  other  details  given  by  Photius,  they 
are  based  on  a  misinterpretation  of  a  passage  in  Jerome. 
According  to  this  father,  Ambrosius  of  Alexandria,  struck 
with  the  reputation  Hippolytus  had  acquired  by  his 
commentaries  on  the  Scriptiu-es,  invited  Origen  to  at- 
tempt the  same  task,  and  furnished  him  with  a  number 
of  secretaries  for  that  purpose.  The  martjTdom  of  St. 
Hippolytus  is  not  mentioned  by  Eusebius.  Jerome,  Pho- 
tius, and  other  writers,  however,  call  him  a  martyr,  and 
his  name  appears  with  that  title  in  the  Roman,  Greek, 
Coptic,  and  Abyssinian  calendars.  Yet  these  martyrol- 
ogies  differ  so  much  from  each  other  that  they  appear 
rather  to  refer  to  different  parties  of  the  same  name 
than  to  one  individual  only.  Prudentius,  a  Christian 
poet  of  the  4th  century,  -wrote  a  long  poem  on  the  mar- 
tjTdom  of  St.  Hippolytus,  but  it  is  evident  that  he  also 


confounded  several  parties  of  that  name,  and  his  pious 
legend  is  devoid  of  all  historical  authority.  The  date 
of  St.  Hippolytus's  death  is  very  doubtfid.  It  is  gener- 
ally beUeved  to  have  occurred  under  Alexander  Sev- 
erus,  yet  it  is  well  known  that  this  prince  did  not  perse- 
cute Christians.  If  we  admit  that  the  Exhortatorius 
ad  Severinam,  mentioned  among  Hippolytus's  works,  is 
the  same  which  Theodoret  states  was  addressed  to  a  cer- 
tain queen  or  empress  (irpug  l3aci\iSa  tivc'i),  and,  fur- 
ther, that  this  Severina,  according  to  Dolluiger  (see  be- 
low), was  the  wife  of  the  emperor  Philip  the  Arabian, 
this  woidd  bring  the  martj-rdom  of  the  saint  to  the  time 
of  Decius's  persecution  (about  250),  and  perhaps  later.  In 
that  case,  Hippolytus,  having  been  a  disciple  of  Irenai- 
us,  who  died  about  190,  must  have  been  quite  advanced 
in  age  at  the  time  of  his  death.  It  is  generally  supposed 
that  he  suffered  martyrdom  near  Rome,  probably  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Tiber.  According  to  general  opinion,  it 
is  thought  he  was  thrown  into  the  sea  with  a  stone  tied 
around  his  neck.  In  1551  a  statue  was  discovered  at 
Rome,  near  the  church  of  St.  Lorenzo,  which  appeared 
to  date  back  to  the  6th  century,  and  represented  a  man 
in  monastic  garb,  in  a  sitting  posture.  The  inscription 
bore  the  name  of  Hippolytus,  bishop  of  Portus,  and  on 
the  back  of  his  seat  was  found  inscribed  the  canon  or 
paschal  cycle  which  he  introduced  into  Rome,  and  also 
a  list  of  his  principal  works.  Some  of  these  works,  men- 
tioned by  Eusebius,  Jerome,  Photius,  and  other  ecclesi- 
astical writers,  or  named  on  the  statue,  are  yet  extant, 
and  we  have  extensive  fragments  of  several  others.  A 
number  of  them  have  been  published  separately.  Fa- 
bricius  gave  a  complete  collection  of  them  under  the  title 
S.  Hippolyti,  episcopi  et  martyris,  Opera  non  antea  col- 
lecta  et  partem  nunc prinmm  e  MSS.  in  lucem  edita,  Grace 
et  Latine  (Hamb.  1716-1718,  fol.).  This  was  reprinted, 
Avith  additions  by  Galland,  and  inserted  in  his  Bihliothcca 
Patrum  (A'enice,  1766,  fol.),  vol.  ii.  A  collection  of  frag- 
ments of  Syriac  translations  of  Hippolytus  is  given  in 
the  A  nalecta  of  Lagarde.  The  same  scholar,  m  an  ap- 
pendix to  his  Analectu  (Lagardii  ad  Amdecta  sua  Syr- 
iaca  Appendix  [Lips.  1858]),  gives  Arabic  fragments  of 
a  commentary  of  Hippolytus  on  Revelation. 

A  recent  discovery  has  directed  general  attention  to 
this  old  ecclesiastical  writer.  In  1842  M.  Mynoide  Mi- 
nas,  on  his  return  from  a  mission  on  which  he  had  been 
sent  by  M.  VUlemain,  minister  of  pidiUc  instruction  in 
France,  brought  back  from  INIount  Athos,  among  other 
unpublished  works,  a  mutilated  Greek  IMS.  of  the  14th 
centurj',  written  on  cotton  paper,  without  name  of  au- 
thor, and  containing  a  Refutation  of  all  Heresies  (Kara 
TToaw)'  a'itftuiiov  iXiyx^'^)-  '^'^^^  ^^^-  ^^'^®  deposited  in 
the  Imperial  Librarj'  at  Paris,  where  it  remained  luidis- 
turbed  until  ]M.  Emmanuel  Jliller  found  it  to  contain 
the  last  part  of  a  treatise,  the  beginning  of  which  was 
printed  in  the  works  of  Origen.  At  Miller's  request,  the 
University  of  Oxford  consented  to  publish  it,  under  his 
direction, "at  their  own  press,  with  the  title,  'QciiytvovQ 
(piKoaoipovpiva  y  Kara  Traawr  aipkatwv  eXeyxoQ  (Ori- 
f/enis  Philosophumena  dee  omnium  Hferesium  Refutatio  : 
e  Codice  Parisino  nunc  primum  edidit  Emmanuel  Jlil- 
ler  [Oxford,  1851, 8voJ).  This  work  attracted  great  at- 
tention among  the  theologians  and  philologists  of  Ger- 
many and  France,  as  well  as  of  England.  The  first 
argument  published  to  show  that  Hippolytus  was  the 
author  of  the  MS.  may  be  found  in  the  Methodist  Quar- 
terly Review  for  October,  1851,  in  an  article  by  professor 
J.  L.  Jacobi,  of  the  University  of  Berlin.  After  prov- 
ing that  Origen  was  not  the  author,  Jacobi  shows  that 
the  writer  was  certainly  contemporary  with  Origen. 
'•  He  places  himself  in  that  age,  and  all  his  statements 
harmonize  with  this  view.  Taking  him,  then,  to  have 
lived  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  3d  centur\',  at  the  time 
of  ZephjTinus,  bishop  of  Rome,  and  of  CalHstus,  we 
should  be  led  by  Eusebius  to  identify  him  with  the 
learned  presbyter  Caius,  or  with  Hippolytus.  It  is  easi- 
ly shown,  however,  that  Caius  could  not  have  been  tlie 
author  of  the  book,  for  he  was  specially  distinguished 
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for  his  writings  against  Cerintluis,  and  for  his  peculiar 
views  with  regard  to  that  (Jnostic  leader;  wliile  our  au- 
thor has  nothing  of  his  own  to  offer  about  Cerinthus, 
and  borrows  all  that  lie  does  say  (and  that  is  not  much), 
word  for  word,  from  Irenaaus.  Gains  ascribed  the  Apoc- 
alypse to  Cerinthus — our  author  assigns  it  to  the  apos- 
tle John.  The  former  was  a  strenuous  opponent  of  the 
sensual  Chiliasm ;  the  latter,  while  lie  blames  much  in 
Moiitanism,  does  not  include  Chiliasm  under  it,  and  in- 
deed it  is  more  than  probable  that  he  was  a  friend  of 
that  doctrine."  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  the  fol- 
lowing, among  other  reasons,  for  ascribing  the  work  to 
Hippolytus.  (1.)  A  work  hearing  the  same  or  a  similar 
title  ^v;^s  ascribed  by  Eusebius,  Jerome,  Epiphanius,  and 
Nicc'ijhorus  to  Hippolytus.  (2.)  The  monument  dug  up 
at  Kome  (see  above)  has  on  it  tlie  names  of  writings 
which  the  author  of  the  treatise  on  heresies  claims  as 
his  own.  (3.)  The  internal  evidence  is  all  in  favor  of 
Hippolytus.  Professor  Jacobi  developed  the  argument 
at  greater  length  in  the  D?utsche  Zeitschriftfiir  Christl. 
Wissemchaft  (1852),  and  Dr.  Duncker  followed  in  the 
Gottinfjer  gdehrte  Anzeigen  (1851).  But  the  most  ear- 
nest work  on  the  subject  was  done  by  the  Chevalier 
Bunsen,  who  canvassed  the  whole  question  with  great 
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learning  m  his  copious  and  somewhat  chui.sy  bi 
polytus  and  his  Age,  or  the  Doctrine  ami  I'nicl 
Church  of  Rome  under  Commodus  cmd  Ah  .niiiili  r  Scn- 
nts,  and  (iiu-iiiit  mill  modern  Christianitii  and  Dirinity 
compared  (Lcuid.  ls,"]-_>,  4  vols.  8vo).  In  this  work  it  is, 
we  think,  estalilished  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  Refuta- 
tion of  all  Heresies  was  MTitten  by  Hippolytus,  bishop 
of  Portus,  near  Rome,  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  3d  cen- 
tury. Several  ^\'riters,  however,  objected  to  some  of 
Bunsen's  conclusions,  and  he  replied  to  them  by  repub- 
lishing his  work,  greatly  enlarged,  under  the  title  Chris- 
tianity and  Mankind  (London,  1854,  7  vols.  8vo).  This 
work  is  full  of  erudition,  but  often  advances  hasty  state- 
ments and  unauthorized  conclusions. 

The  importance  of  this  newly-discovered  work  of 
Hippolj'tus  in  the  sphere  of  Church  History  and  archaa- 
ology  can  hardly  be  overstated.  It  throws  great  light 
upon  the  Gnostic  and  other  heretical  sects  of  the  early 
Church.  Names  and  even  facts  are  given  of  which  we 
knew  absolutely  nothing  before ;  while  others  that  were 
held  to  be  as  unimportant  as  they  were  obscure  are 
brought  out  into  light  and  prominence,  illuminating 
many  dark  nooks  of  Church  Historj^  The  book  tells 
us,  for  instance,  of  a  Gnostic,  by  name  Justin,  of  whom 
we  had  not  before  heard ;  and  describes  at  length  Mo- 
noiamos  and  the  Peraticians,  of  whom  we  knew  only 
the  names.  The  Simonians,  and  the  strange,  fragmen- 
tary, and  enigmatical  ideas  generally  attributed  to  Si- 
mon Magus,  are  here  treated  with  something  approach- 
ing to  orderly  and  clear  connection.  Tliat  part  of  the 
work  which  treats  of  the  morals  of  the  Koman  Church 
and  of  its  clergy  is  fuU  of  interest.  Hippolytus  cen- 
sures them  for  michastity,  and  casts  it  up  to  them  as  a 
great  reproach  that  many,  even  of  the  higher  orders  oi" 
clergy,  were  married — some  of  them  more  than  once. 
His  accomit  of  CaUistus  throws  much  light  u]ion  the 
state  of  society  and  of  religion  in  Rome  at  the  time. 
The  work  shows  us  also  that  the  received  ooctrine  of  the 
Church  at  that  time — a  century  before  the  Council  of 
Nice — was  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  and  the 
person  of  Christ.  Its  revelations  are  fatal,  too,  to  many 
of  the  claims  of  the  papacy.  Romanist  Avriters,  there- 
fore, have  sought  to  invalidate  the  conclusions  drawn 
by  Jacobi,  Bunsen,  and  the  Protestants  generally.  Pro- 
fessor Dollinger  seeks  to  refute  the  "calumnies"  of  the 
book  against  CaUistus  in  his  Hippolytus  mid  Kallistus 
(Ratisb.  1853, 8vo),  and  to  settle  the  question  of  the  au- 
thorship of  the  Philosophoumena.  He  undertakes  to 
show  also  from  the  character  of  the  work  itself  that  the 
author  was  not  a  Cathohc,  but  a  heretic,  in  the  Judgment 
of  the  Church  of  the  age  when  he  A\Tote  it.  The  abbe 
Cruice,  of  Paris,  published  Etudes  stir  les . . .  Philosophou- 
mena (Paris,  1853,  8vo),  to  show  that  the  book  is  neither 


genuine  nor  authentic;  and  he  has  since  followed  it  up 
by  hia  Histoire  de  VEylise  de  Rome  sous  Us  I'ontiiiriits 
de  iSt.  Victor,  St.  Zephyrin,  et  St.  Callistc  (Paris,  i  «.",(•.). 
He  has  also  published  an  elegant  edition  of  (he  I'hilnso- 
phoumena, -with  Latin  version,  notes,  and  indexes  (Par. 
18()1,  8vo).  The  best  edition  of  the  work,  however, 
is  that  of  Duncker  and  Schcidewin  ((Jiittingen,  1859, 
8vo).  Another  edition,  which  embraces  all  the  Greek 
works  of  Hippolytus,  was  iiublished  by  Lagarde  {f/ip- 
polyti  Romani  qucefernntur  omnia  6'?-a'cc,  Leips.  1858). 
The  subject  is  vcr>'  ably  treated  in  its  theological  as- 
pects, especially  in  their  bearing  on  the  Romish  contro- 
versy, by  Wordsworth,  Hippolytus  and  the  Church  of 
Rome  (London,  1852, 8vo).  A  very  good  account  of  the 
history  and  contents  of  the  book,  with  an  English  trans- 
lation of  the  most  important  parts,  is  given  by  Taykr, 
Hippolytus  and  the  Christian  Church  of  thv  Third'Cih- 
tury  (Lond.  1853, 12mo),  and  by  Vollimar,  Hippolytus  u. 
d.  rbm.  Zeityenossen  (Zurich,  1855).  Tlie  leading  re- 
views have  generally  given  articles  on  the  subject:  see 
especially  Methodist  Quarterli/  Review,  Oct.  1851 ;  Jan. 
18(;;;.p.  ir.O;  Quart, rly  Rer.  (L(,n<l.)  lxxxix,87;  Journ. 
ofSarnd  lAliriitiirr.Aim.  IS,",:!,  and  Jan.  1854;  N.Brit. 
Rcrliir.^ov.  l,s.-,4:  Kdiiiburyh  /.V  r/r/r.  Jan.  1853  :  Illgcn, 
Zi  llsrlirftf  hist.  Theoloy.  1842,  ill.  JS.-77  ;  l.sf,-.'.  ii.  I'ls  ; 
.loll null  des  Dcbats,  Dec.  1852;  K-uir,  lluoloij.  .Inhrlm- 
ilii  r  (fubingen,  1853);  Siudien  u.  Kriiih; ii.  by  CicKJcr 
(1853).  Another  important  work  ascribed  to  Ilijiiioly- 
tus,  a  collection  of  canons,  has  lately  been  publislied  for 
the  first  time,  in  an  Arabic  translation,  by  Dr.  Hambcrg 
(fkmones  S.  Uippohjii  A  ruhici'  v  voilh-'dnts  Romanis  cum 
versione  Latiim.  aiiiiotnlioiiiliii.'i  ,t  proliymnenis,  Munich, 
1870).  Tl\e  collcctiou  cmitaius  thiity- eight  canons 
which  are  known  to  have  been  in  use  in  the  12th  cen- 
tury in  the  Coptic  Church.  Before  this  time  no  men- 
tion is  made  of  this  work  by  any  ecclesiastical  writer; 
but  the  editor  regards  this  as  no  argument  against  its 
authenticity  (which  he  defends),  as  all  the  works  of 
Hippolytus  had  fallen  into  oblivion.  In  case  it  is  gen- 
uine, its  contents  are  of  considerable  importance  for  the 
history  of  Christian  doctrines  and  on  the  constitution  of 
the  Christian  Church. 

Lipsius,  in  his  work  Zur  QuellenTcritik  der  Epiphanies 
(\'icnna,  1865),  has  shown  that  the  work  of  Hippolytus 
against  thirty-two  sects,  the  conclusion  of  which  is  still 
extant  under  the  title  of  a  homily  against  the  heresy  of 
Noetus,  is  the  basis  of  the  Philosophoumena,  and  can,  to 
a  large  extent,  be  reconstructed  from  it.  See  also  Schaft", 
Church  History,  Yol.i,  §  125;  Hare,  Contest  viih  Rome, 
p.  214 ;  Neander,  Histoi-y  of  Dogmas,  i,  51 ;  Milnian,  Lut. 
Christ. i, 6G sq. ;  Lardner", Tloj-Avs ii,409 sq. ;  Hcrzog. Real- 
Encyklop.  vi,  131  sq. ;  Hocfer,  Kouv.  Biog.  Gener.  xxiv, 
777  sq. ;  Chambers,  Cyclopcedia,  v,  37G  ;  and,  for  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  side,  Wetzer  uiid  W'elte,  Kitchen  J.exikor, 
V,  210  sq. ;  Allgem.  Recd-EncyUop.f.  d.  Kathol.  Jkutseh- 
land,  V,  374.  Early  monograjihs  on  Hippolytus  were 
written  hy  'Frommawn.  ]iil<  r/in  It.  Xnr  'r<.<l.i.r  liipjiol. 
(Coblentz,  17C5, 4to)  ;  C.  (J.  1  i:;iuU.  I)<  lliipol.  ( ( ;r,ttii,i,-. 
1838, 8vo) ;  Heumann,  I'hi  et  quails  ,pi.<rop.fu,ril  Hip- 
polytus (Getting.  1737, 4to)  ;  \\'uog,Eragmeut.Hip2iolyti 
Martyris  (Lips.  1762,  4to).  On  the  earlier  writings  of 
Hippolytus,  see  Clarke,  Succession  of  Sacred  JAterature, 
i,  158 ;  'Eusebius,  Hist.  Eccles.  vi,  20-23 ;  Lardner,  Credi- 
hility  of  the  Gospel  History,  ii,  35;  Tillemont,  Memoirts, 
etc.!  iii,  104 ;  Neander,  Ch.  Hist,  cent,  iii,  pt.  ii,  eh.  ii,  §  7. 

Hippolytus,  BROTHERS  (or  Hospital  JIonks)  of 
THE  Christian  Love  of,  a  monastic  order  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Cluirch,  established  about  1585  by  Bernardin 
Alvarez,  a  citizen  of  Mexico,  for  nursing  the  sick.  It 
was  sanctioned  by  the  popes  Sixtus  Vand  Clement  VIII, 
and  received  the  same  rights  as  the  order  of  Brothers  of 
Charity  which  had  been  estabhshed  by  St.  Johaimcs  a 
Deo,  aiid  with  which  it  had  statutes,  aim,  and  dress  in 
common.  It  only  differs  from  it  by  the  color  of  the 
monastic  dress.  The  order  was  named  after  the  patron 
saint  of  the  city  of  Mexico,  in  commemoration  of  the 
fall  of  paganism",  and  the  capture  of  the  city  of  Mexico 
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by  the  Christians  on  the  day  of  St.  Hippolytus  (August 
13).    It  never  spread  beyond  Spanish  America.    (A.J.  S.) 


Hospital  Monk  of  St.  Hippolylns. 

Hippopotamus,  an  animal  regarded  by  Bochart 
(^Hieroz.  iii,  705),  Ludolf  {Hist.  yEthiop.  i,  11),  Shaw 
{Trav.  ii,  299,  Lond.  8vo),  Scheuzer  {Phys.  Sac.  on  Job 
xl),  Rosenmiiller  {Not.  ad  Bochart.  Hieroz.  iii,  705,  and 
Schol.  ad  Vet.  Test,  in  Job  xl),  Taylor  {Appendix  to  Cnl- 
mefs  Diet.  Bihl.  No.  Ixv),  Harmer  {Observations,  ii,  319), 
Gesenius  {Thes.  s.  v.  nTCtia),  Fiirst  {Concord.  Ileh.  s.  v.), 
and  English  commentators  generally,  as  being  desig- 
nated by  the  Heb.  word  J^.T^ija  (heliemoth'  m  Job  xl, 
15),  by  which,  however,  some  writers,  as  Vatablus,  Dru- 
sius,  Grotius  {Crit.  Sac.Annotationis  ad  Job.  xl),  Pfeiffer, 
{Dubia  vexata  S.  S.,  p.  594,  Dresden,  1679),  Castell  {Lex. 
Jlept.  p.  29-2),  A.  Schultens  {Comment,  in  Job.  xl),  Mi- 
chaelis  {Suppl.  ad  Lex.  Heb.  No.  208),  have  understood 
the  elephant;  while  others,  again,  amongst  whom  is 
Lee  {Comment,  on  Job.  xl,  and  Lex.  Heb.  s.  v.  HI ^n^),  con- 
sider the  Hebrew  term  as  a  plural  noun  for  "  cattle"  in 
general ;  it  being  left  to  the  reader  to  apply  to  the  scrip- 
tural allusions  the  particular  animal,  which  may  be,  ac- 
cording to  Lee, "  either  the  horse,  or  wild  ass,  or  wild 
biiU"(!).  Compare  also  Reiske,  Conjecturop.  in  Job.  p.  167. 
Dr.JNIason  Good  {Book  of  Job  literally  translated,  p.  473, 
Lond.  1712)  has  hazarded  a  conjecture  that  the  ie/?e»?o?A 
di  notes  some  extinct  pachyderm  like  the  mammoth, 
with  a  view  to  combine  the  characteristics  of  the  hippo- 
potamus and  elephant,  and  so  to  fulfil  all  the  scriptural 
demands.  Compare  with  this  Michaelis  {Sup.  ad  Lex. 
Heb.  No.  208),  and  Hasoeus  (in  Dissertat.  Syllog.  No.  vii, 
§  37,  and  §  38,  p.  506),  who  rejects  with  some  scorn  the 
notion  of  the  identity  of  behemoth  and  mammoth.  Dr. 
Kitto  {Pict.  Bib.  Job  xl)  and  Colonel  Hamilton  Smith 
(Kitto's  Cycl.  Bib.  Lit.  art.  Behemoth),  from  being  una- 
ble to  make  all  the  scriptural  details  correspond  with 
any  one  particular  animal,  are  of  opinion  that  behemoth 
is  a  plural  term,  and  is  to  be  taken  as  a  poetical  person- 
ification of  the  great  pachydermata  generally,  wherein 
the  idea  of  hippopotamus  is  predominant.  The  term 
behemoth  would  thus  be  the  counterpart  of  leviathan,  the 
animal  mentioned  next  in  the  book  of  Job ;  which  word, 
although  its  signification  in  that  passage  is  restricted  to 
the  crocodile,  does  yet  stand  in  Scripture  for  a  python,  or 
a  whale,  or  some  other  huge  monster  of  the  deep.  See 
LsviATHAN.  According  to  the  Talmud,  beliemoth  is 
some  huge  land-animal  which  daily  consumes  the  grass 
off  a  thousand  hills ;  he  is  to  have,  at  some  future  period, 
a  battle  with  leviathan.  On  account  of  his  grazing  on 
the  mountains,  he  is  called  "  the  bull  of  the  high  moun- 
tains." (See  Lewysohn,  Zool.  des  Talmuds,  p.  355). 
"  The  '  fathers,'  for  the  most  part,"  says  Cary  (Job,  p. 
402),  "  surrounded  the  subject  with  an  avre  equally 
dreadful,  and  in  the  behemoth  here,  and  in  the  levia- 


than of  the  next  chapter,  saw  nothing  but  mystical  rep- 
resentations of  the  de^^l :  others,  again,  have  here  pic- 
tiu-ed  to  themselves  some  hieroglyphic  monster  that  has 
no  real  existence ;  but  these  wild  imaginations  are  sur- 
passed by  that  of  Bolducius,  who  in  the  behemoth  actu- 
ally beholds  Christ !" 

The  following  reasons  seem  clearlj^  to  identify  it  with 
the  hippopotamus.  1.  The  meaninfj  of  the  oriyinalword 
itself.  Gesenius  {Thesaurus,  p.  183),  with  whom  also 
Fiirst  agrees  {Heb.  Lex.  s.  v.),  holds  it  not  to  be  a  Heb. 
plur.,  but  the  Coptic  be-hemont,  "  the  water-ox"  (see  Ja- 
blonsky,  Opitsc.  i,  52),  equivalent  to  the  'iwizoq  6  voraiJiOQ 
or  river-horse  of  the  ancients  (Herod,  ii,  71 ;  Aristot. 
A  nim.  it, 12  [4];  Diod.Sic.i,35;  Pliny,  viii,  39;  Ammian. 
Marcell.  xxii,  15 ;  AbdoUatif,  Denlcer.  p.  146  sq. ;  Prosper 
Alpinus,  Res  JKg.  iv,  12  ;  Ludolph,  Hist.  JEth.  i,  11,  and 
Comment. \\.\'oh  sq.;  Hasselquist,  7'rflr. p.  280  sq.;  Sparr- 
mann,  Reise  druch  siidl.  Africa,  p.  562  sq. ;  Riippell,  A  rab. 
Petr.  p.  55  sq. ;  comp.  Schneider,  Hist,  hippop.  vett.  crit.  in 
his  edit,  of  Artedi  Synon.pisc.  p.  247  sq.,  316  sq. ;  Bochart, 
Hieroz.  iii,  705  sq.;  Oken,  Zool.  ii,  718  sq.).  Kosenmiil- 
ler's  objection  to  the  Coptic  origin  of  the  word  is  worthy 
of  observation — that,  if  this  were  the  case,  the  Sept,  in- 
terpreters would  not  have  given  6i)pia  as  its  represen- 
tative. Michaelis  translates  rmlna  by  jianenta,  and 
thinks  the  name  of  the  elephant  has  dropped  out  ("Mihi 
videtur  nomen  elephantis  forte  P'^S  excidisse").  Many 
critics,  Eosenmilller  amongst  tlie  nimiber,  believe  the 
word  is  the  plural  majestatis  of  (T2il3.  But  in  that 
case  it  woiUd  hardly  be  employed  with  a  verb  or  adj. 
in  the  sinrjular,  and  that  masc,  as  it  is. 

2.  A  careful  examination  of  the  text  shows  that  all 
the  details  descriptive  of  the  behemoth  accord  entirely 
with  the  ascertained  habits  of  that  animal.  Gesenius 
and  Kosenmiiller  have  remarked  that,  since  in  the  first 
part  of  Jehovah's  discourse  (Job  xxxviii,  xxxix)  land 
animals  and  birds  are  mentioned,  it  suits  tlie  general 
purpose  of  that  discourse  better  to  suppose  that  aquatic 
or  amphibious  creatiu-es  are  spoken  of  in  the  last  half 
of  it ;  and  tliat  since  the  leviathan,  by  almost  universal 
consent,  denotes  the  crocodile,  the  behemoth  seems 
clearly  to  point  to  the  hippopotamus,  his  associate  in 
the  Nile.  Harmer  {Obsey-vations,  ii,  319)  says,  "There 
is  a  great  deal  of  beauty  in  arranging  the  descrip- 
tions of  the  behemoth  and  the  leviathan,  for  in  the 
^Mosaic  pavement  the  people  of  an  Egyptian  bark  are 
represented  as  darting  spears  or  some  such  weapons  at 
one  of  the  river-horses,  as  another  of  them  is  pictured 

with  two  sticking  near  his  shoulders It  was  then 

a  customary  thing  with  the  old  Egyptians  thus  to  at- 
tack these  animals  (see  also  Wilkinson,  A  nc.  Efiypt.  iii, 
71) ;  if  so,  how  beautiful  is  the  arrangement:  there  is  a 


most  happy  gradation;  after  a  grand  but  just  repre- 
sentation of  the  terribleness  of  the  river-horse,  the  Al- 
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inif;1ity  is  represented  as  going  on  with  his  expostula- 
tions something  after  this  manner :  '  Hut  dreadful  as 
this  animal  is,  barbed  irons  and  spears  have  sometimes 
prevailed  against  him ;  but  what  wilt  thou  do  with  the 
crocodile?  Canst  thou  fill  his  skin  with  barbed  irons  V  " 
etc.  In  the  Lithostrotum  Pramestiimm,  to  which  Mr. 
Harmer  refers,  there  are  two  crocodiles,  associates  of 
three  river-horses,  wliich  are  represented  without  spears 
sticking  in  them,  though  they  seem  to  be  within  shot. 
Behemoth  "eateth  grass  as  an  ox"  (Job  xl,  15) — a  cir- 
cumstance which  is  noticed  as  peculiar  in  an  animal  of 
aquatic  habits;  this  is  strictly  true  of  the  hippopota- 
mus, which  leaves  the  water  by  night,  and  feeds  on  veg- 
etables and  green  crops.  Its  strength  is  enormous,  ver. 
16, 18,  and  the  notice  of  the  power  of  the  muscles  of  the 
belly, "  his  force  is  in  the  navel  of  his  belly,"  appears  to 
be  strictly  correct.  The  tail,  however,  is  short,  and  it 
must  be  conceded  that  the  first  part  of  verse  17,  "he 
moveth  his  tail  like  a  cedar,"  seems  not  altogether  ap- 
plicable. His  mode  of  attack  is  with  his  mouth,  which 
is  armed  with  a  formidable  array  of  teeth,  projecting  in- 
cisors, and  enormous  curved  canines;  thus  "his  Creator 
offer?  him  a  sword,"  for  so  the  words  in  ver.  19  may  be 
rendered.  But  the  use  of  his  sword  is  mainly  for  pacific 
puqioses, "  the  beasts  of  the  field  playing"  about  him  as 
he  feeds;  the  hippopotamus  being  a  remarkably  inof- 
fensive animal.  "  With  these  apjiarently  combined  teeth 
the  hippopotamus  can  cut  the  grass  as  neatly  as  if  it 
were  mown  with  the  scythe,  and  is  able  to  sever,  as  if 
with  shears,  a  tolerably  thick  and  stout  stem"  (Wood's 
Nat.  Hist,  i,  762).  3^tl  is  perhaps  the  Greek  ujottj;.  See 
Bochart  (iii,  722),  who  cites  Nicander  (Theriac.  566)  as 
comparing  the  tooth  of  this  animal  to  a  scythe.  The 
next  verse  explains  the  purpose  and  use  of  the  "scythe" 
with  which  God  has  provided  his  creature,  viz.,  in  or- 
der that  he  may  eat  the  grass  of  the  hills.  His  retreat 
is  among  the  lotuses  (tzelim;  A. V.  "shady  trees"), 
which  abounded  about  the  Nile,  and  amid  the  reeds  of 
the  liver.  Thoroughly  at  home  in  the  water, "  if  the 
river  riseth,  he  doth  not  take  to  flight ;  and  he  cares  not 
if  a  Jordan  (here  an  appellative  for  a  'stream')  press  on 
his  mouth."  Ordinary  means  of  capture  were  ineffectual 
against  the  great  strength  of  this  animal.  "  Will  any 
take  him  before  his  eyes?"  (i.  e.  openly,  and  without  cun- 
ning) ;  "  will  any  bore  his  nose  with  a  gin?"  as  was  usual 
,uth  large  animals.  Though  now  no  longer  found  in 
the  lower  Nile,  it  was  formerly  common  there  (Wilkin- 
son, i,  230).  The  method  of  killing  it  in  Egypt  was  with 
a  spear,  the  animal  being  in  the  first  instance  secured  by 
a  lasso,  and  repeatedly  struck  until  it  became  exhausted 
(AVilkinson,  i,  240) ;  the  very  same  method  is  pursued 
by  the  natives  of  South  Africa  at  the  jiresent  day  (Liv- 
ingstone, p.  73 ;  instances  of  its  great  strength  are  no- 
ticed by  the  same  writer,  p.  231, 232, 497).  The  skin  of 
the  hippopotamus  is  cut  into  whips  by  the  Dutch  colo- 
nists of  South  Africa,  and  the  monuments  of  Egypt  tes- 
tify that  a  similar  use  was  made  of  the  skin  by  the  an- 
cient Egj'ptians  {Anc.  Efiypt.in,!^).  The  inhabitants 
of  Soutii  Africa  hold  the  flesh  of  the  hippopotamus  in 
high  esteem ;  it  is  said  to  be  not  unlike  pork. 


Hippopotamus  AmphihitiS. 

It  has  been  said  that  some  parts  of  the  description  in 
Job  camiot  apply  to  the  hippopotamus:   (1.)  The  20th 


verse,  for  instance,  where  it  is  said  "the  mountains 
bring  him  forth  food."  This  passage,  many  writers  say, 
suits  the  elephant  well,  but  cannot  be  apjilied  to  <  hr-  hip- 
popotamus, which  is  never  seen  on  mountains.  In  an- 
swer to  this  objection,  it  has  been  stated,  Avith  great 
reason,  that  the  word  hdrim  (D'^'ntl)  is  not  necessarily 
to  be  restricted  to  what  we  understand  commonly  by 
the  expression  "mountains."  In  the  Prsenestine  pave- 
ment alluded  to  above,  there  are  to  be  seen  here  and 
there,  as  Mr.  Harmer  has  observed,  "hillocks  rising 
above  the  water."  In  I'^zek.  xliii,  15  (margin),  the  altar 
of  (iod,  only  ten  cubits  high  and  fourteen  square,  is  call- 
ed "the  mountain  of  (iod."  "Tlie  eminences  of  Egypt, 
which  appear  as  the  inundation  of  the  Nile  decreases, 
may  undoubtedly  be  called  mniintains  in  the  poetical 
language  of  Job."  But  we  think  there  is  no  occasion 
for  so  restricted  an  explanation.  The  hippopotamus,  as 
is  well  known,  frequently  leaves  the  water  and  the  riv- 
er's bank  as  night  approaches,  and  makes  inland  excur- 
sions for  the  sake  of  the  fiasturage,  when  he  commits 
sad  work  among  the  growing  cro|is  (Ilasselquist,  Tinv. 
p.  188).  No  doubt  he  might  often  be  observed  on  the 
liifl-sides  near  the  spots  frequented  by  him.  Again,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  "  mountains"  are  mention- 
ed by  way  of  contrast  with  the  natural  habits  of  aquatic 
animals  generally,  which  never  go  far  from  the  water 
and  the  banks  of  the  river;  but  the  behemoth,  though 
passing  much  of  his  time  in  the  water  and  in  "  the  cov- 
ert of  the  reed  and  fens,"  eateth  grass  like  cattle,  and 
feedeth  on  the  hill-sides  in  company  with  the  beasts  of 
the  field.  According  to  a  recent  traveller  in  Egypt, 
the  Kev.  J.  L.  Errington,  "  the  valley  of  the  Nile  in  Up- 
per Egypt  and  Nubia  is  in  parts  so  very  narrow,  that 
the  mountains  apiiroach  within  a  few  hundred  yards, 
and  even  less,  to  the  river's  bank;  the  hippopotamus, 
therefore,  might  well  be  .said  to  get  its  food  from  the 
mountains,  on  the  sides  of  which  it  would  grow."  There 
is  much  beauty  in  the  passages  which  contrast  the  hab- 
its of  the  hippopotamus,  an  amphibious  animal,  with 
those  of  herbivorous  land-quadrupeds;  but  if  the  ele- 
phant is  to  be  understood,  the  whole  description  is,  com- 
paratively speaking,  tame. 

(2.)  Again,  the  24tli  verse — "his  nose  pierceth  through 
snares" — seems  to  be  spoken  of  the  trunk  of  the  elephant, 
"  with  its  extraordinary  delicacy  of  scent  and  touch,  rath- 
er than  to  the  obtuse  perceptions  of  the  river-horse." 
With  respect  to  this  objection,  there  is  little  doubt  that 
the  marginal  reading  is  nearer  the  Hebrew  than  that 
of  the  text.  "  Will  any  take  him  in  his  sight,  or  bore 
his  nose  with  a  gin  ?"  Perhaps  this  refers  to  leading 
him  about  alive  with  a  ring  in  his  nose,  as,  sa\-s  Kosen- 
miiller.  "the  Arabs  are  accustomed  to  lead  camels," and 
we  may  add  the  English  to  lead  bidls,  "with  a  ring 
passed  through  the  nostrils." 

(3.)  The  expression  in  verse  17,  "he  bendeth  his  tail 
like  a  cedar,"  has  given  occasion  to  much  discusj^ion ; 
some  of  the  advocates  for  the  elephant  maintaining  that 
the  word  zuncib  (SIT)  may  denote  either  extremity,  and 
that  here  the  elephant's  trunk  is  intended.  The  paral- 
lelism, however,  clearly  requires  the  posterior  appendage 
to  be  signified  by  the  term.  The  expression  seems  to 
aflude  to  the  stiff,  unbending  nature  of  the  animal's  tail, 
which  in  this  respect  is  compared  to  the  trunk  of  a 
strong  cedar  which  the  wind  scarcely  moves. 

(1.)  The  description  of  the  animal's  lying  under  "  the 
shady  trees,"  amongst  the  "  reeds"  and  wiUows,  is  pecul- 
iarly applicable  to  the  hippopotamus.  It  has  been  ar- 
gued that  such  a  description  is  equally  applicable  to  the 
elephant ;  but  this  is  hardly  the  case;  for,  though  the  el- 
epliant  is  fond  of  frequent  ablutions,  and  is  frcguenfh/ 
seen  near  water,  yet  the  constant  habit  of  the  hippopot- 
amus, as  implied  in  verses  21,  22,  seems  to  be  especially 
made  the  subject  to  ivhich  the  attention  is  directed. 
"  At  every  turn  there  occurred  deep,  still  pools,  and  oc- 
casional sandy  islands  densely  clad  with  lofty  reeds. 
Above  and  beyond  these  reeds  stood  trees  of  immense 
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th  which  grew  a  rank  kind  of  grass  on  which  I 
w  delights  to  pasture"  (G.  Ciimming,  p.  297).  i 


aife,  oeneath 
the  sea-cow 
— Smith,  s.  V.     See  BtciiEMOTii. 

Hippos  (  'Ittttoc,  a  kotse ;  but  Reland  suggests,  Pal- 
mst.  p.  S30,  that  it  may  be  one  of  the  towns  called  XS*^ri 
in  the  Talmud),  a  city  of  Palestine,  30  stadia  from  Ti- 
berias (Josephus,  /-//e,  65),  one  of  the  Decapolis  (Ke- 
land,  Palcest.  p.  215),  frequently  mentioned  by  Josephus 
(.4j?^xv,7,3;  xvii,ll,4;  ]l"«V.ii,  18, 1 ;  18,*5;  iii,  3, 1 ; 
Life,  31);  later,  an  episcopal  city  (Reland,  p.  440,  821), 
identified  by  Burckhardt  with  the  ruin  es-Sunuah,  at 
the  south-east  end  of  Lake  Tiberias.  — Van  de  Yelde, 
Memoir,  p.  822. 

Hi'rah  (Ileb.  Chirah',  n^in,  nobility  ;  Sept.  Elpac), 
an  Adullamite  and  friend  of  Judah  (Gen.  xxxviii,  1, 12; 
comp.  ver.  20).    B.C.  cir.  1893-1870. 

Hi'ram  (\leh.Chii-am','0'^''T\, high-born;  generally 
written  '•  Huram,"  DTin,  Chiiram',  in  Chron.,  and  "  Hi- 
rom,"  wTT^n,  Chirom,'  in  1  Icings  v,  10,  18;  vii,  40; 
Sept.  Xsipcqi  or  Xipai^i ;  Joseph.  E'(pa/.iog  and  EVpw/iot,), 
the  name  of  three  men. 

1.  HuitAM  (Sept.  makes  two  names,  'Axipciv  Kctl 
'Iioi/i),  the  last  named  of  the  sons  of  Bela,  son  of  Benja- 
min (1  Chron.  viii,  5).    B.C.  post  1856. 

2.  Hiram,  Hura^f,  or  Hirom,  king  of  T\Te  at  the 
commencement  of  David's  reign.  He  sent  an  embassy 
to  felicitate  David  on  his  accession,  which  led  to  an  alli- 
ance, or  strengthened  a  previous  friendship  between 
them.  It  seems  that  the  dominion  of  this  prince  ex- 
tended over  the  Avestern  slopes  of  Lebanon ;  and  when 
Davitl  bnilt  himself  a  palace,  Hiram  materially  assisted 
the  work  by  sending  cedar-wood  I'rom  Lebanon,  and 
able  workmen  to  Jerusalem  (2  Sam.  v,  1 1 ;  1  Chron.  xiv, 
1).  B.C.  cir.  1044.  It  was  probably  the  same  prince 
who  sent  to  Jerusalem  an  embassy  of  condolence  and 
congratulation  when  David  died  and  Solomon  succeeded, 
and  who  contracted  with  the  new  king  a  more  intimate 
alliance  than  ever  before  or  after  existed  between  a  He- 
brew king  and  a  foreign  prince.  The  alliance  seems  to 
have  been  verj'  substantially  beneficial  to  both  parties, 
and  without  it  Solomon  would  scarcely  have  been  able 
to  realize  all  the  great  designs  he  had  in  view.  In  con- 
sideration of  large  quantities  of  corn,  wine,  and  oil  fur- 
nished by  Solomon,  tlie  king  of  Tyre  agreed  to  supply 
from  Lebanon  the  timber  required  for  the  Temple,  to 
float  it  along  the  coast,  and  deliver  it  at  Joppa,  which 
was  the  port  of  Jerusalem  (1  Kings  v,  1  sq. ;  ix,  10  sq. ; 
1  Chron.  ii,  8  sq.).  The  vast  commerce  of  Tyre  made 
gold  very  plentiful  there ;  and  Hiram  supplied  no  less 
than  500  talents  to  Solomon  for  the  ornamental  works 
of  the  Temple,  and  received  in  return  twenty  towns  in 
Galilee,  which,  when  he  came  to  inspect  them,  pleased 
him  so  little  that  he  applied  to  them  a  name  of  con- 
tempt, and  restored  them  to  the  Jewish  king  (2  Chron. 
viii,  2).  See  Cabll.  It  does  not,  however,  appear  that 
the  good  understanding  between  the  two  kings  was  bro- 
ken by  this  unpleasant  circumstance,  for  it  was  after 
this  that  Hiram  suggested,  or  at  least  took  part  in,  Sol- 
omon's traffic  to  the  Eastern  Seas,  which  certainh-  could 
not  have  been  undertaken  by  the  Hebrew  king  without 
his  assistance  in  providing  ships  and  experienced  mari- 
ners (1  Kings  ix,  27;  x,  11,  etc.;  2  Chron.  viii,  18;  ix,  ] 
10,  etc.).     B.C.  cir.  1010.     See  Ophir  ;  Solomon.  ' 

Josephus  has  preserved  a  valuable  fragment  of  the  ' 
history  of  Mercander,  a  native  of  Ephesus,  relating  to 
the  intercourse  of  Hiram  and  Solomon,  professedly  taken 
from  the  Sj-rian  archives  (Apion,  i,  18).  "After  the 
death  of  Abibalus,  Hiromus,  his  son,  succeeded  him  in 
his  kingdom,  and  reigned  thirty-four  years,  having  lived 
fifty-three.  He  laid  out  that  part  of  the  city  which  is 
called  Eurychoron,  and  consecrated  the  golden  column 
which  is  in  the  temple  of  Jujiiter.  And  he  went  up 
into  the  forest  on  the  mountain  called  Libanus,  to  fell 
cedars  for  the  roofs  of  the  temples;  and  having  demol- 
ished the  ancient  temples  he  rebuilt  them,  and  conse- 


crated the  fanes  of  Hercules  and  Astarte :  he  constructed 
that  of  Hercules  first,  in  the  month  Peritius;  then  that 
of  Astarte,  when  he  had  overcome  the  Tityians  who  had 
refused  to  pay  their  tribute ;  and  when  he  had  subjected 
them  he  returned.  In  his  time  was  a  certain  young- 
man  named  Abdemonus,  who  used  to  solve  the  jiroblcins 
which  were  propounded  to  him  by  Solomon,  king  of  Je- 
rusalem." According  to  the  same  authority  (ib.  i,  17), 
the  historian  Dius,  likewise  from  the  Tyrian  annals,  says, 
"Upon  the  death  of  Abibalus,  his  son  Hiromus  succeed- 
ed to  the  kingdom.  He  raised  the  eastern  parts  of  the 
city,  and  enlarged  the  citadel,  and  joined  it  to  the  tem- 
ple of  Jupiter  Olympius,  which  stood  before  upon  an 
island,  by  filling  up  the  intermediate  space ;  and  he 
adorned  that  temple  with  donations  of  gold,  and  he  went 
up  into  Libanus  to  cut  timber  for  the  construction  of  the 
temples.  And  it  is  said  that  Solomon,  who  at  that  time 
reigned  in  Jerusalem,  sent  enigmas  to  Hiromus,  and  de- 
sired others  in  return,  with  a  proposal  that  whichsoever 
of  the  two  was  unable  to  solve  them,  should  forfeit  mon- 
ey to  the  other.  Hiromus  agreed  to  the  proposal,  but 
was  unable  to  solve  the  enigmas,  and  paid  treasiu'es  to 
a  large  amount  as  a  forfeit  to  Solomon.  And  it  is  said 
that  one  Abdemonus,  a  TjTian,  solved  the  enigmas,  and 
proposed  others  which  Solomon  was  not  able  to  unrid- 
dle, for  which  he  repaid  the  fine  to  Hiromus"  (Cory's 
Ancient  Frugnienis,  p.  198.)  Some  of  these  riddles,  the 
Jewish  historian  states  {ib.  i,  17),  were  extant  in  his  day; 
and  in  A  nt.  viii,  2,  6,  7,  he  gives  what  he  declares  to  be 
authentic  copies  of  the  epistles  that  passed  between 
the  two  kings  respecting  the  materials  for  the  Temple. 
See  Lebanon.  With  the  letters  in  1  Kings  v,  and  2 
Chron.  ii,  may  be  compared  not  only  his  copies  of  the 
letters,  but  also  the  still  less  authentic  letters  between 
Solomon  and  Hiram,  and  between  Solomon  and  Yaphies 
(Apries?),  which  are  preserved  by  Eupolemon  {iip.  Eu- 
sebius,  Prcep.  Evwifj.  ix,  30),  and  mentioned  by  Alexan- 
der Polyhistor  (Clem.  Alex.  Sirom,  i,  24,  p.  332).  Some 
Phcenician  historians  {op.  Tatian.  cont.  Grcuc.  §  37)  re- 
late that  Hiram,  besides  supph-ing  timber  for  the  Tem- 
ple, gave  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Solomon.  Jew- 
ish writers  in  less  ancient  times  cannot  overlook  Hiram's 
uncircumcision  in  his  services  towards  the  building  of 
the  Temple.  Their  legends  relate  (Eisenm.  Ent.Jml.  i, 
808)  that  because  he  was  a  God-fearing  man,  and  built 
the  Temple,  he  was  received  alive  into  Paradise ;  but 
that,  after  he  had  been  there  a  thousand  years,  he  sin- 
ned by  pride,  and  was  thrust  down  into  hell.  Eupole- 
mon (Euseb.  Prcep.  Evung.  ix,  30)  states  that  David,  af- 
ter a  war  with  Hiram,  reduced  him  to  the  condition  of 
a  tributary-prince.     See  David. 

Some  have  regarded  this  Hiram  as  a  different  person 
from  the  friend  ol'  David,  since  Josephus  states  that  the 
Temple  was  built  in  the  twelfth  year  of  the  reign  of  the 
Tyrian  king  who  aided  Solomon  in  the  work  (Apion,  i, 
17  sq. ;  the  eleventh,  according  to  Ant. xiii,  3,  1);  but 
this  is  probably  only  by  a  computation  of  the  historian, 
whose  numerical  calculations  in  these  points  are  far 
from  trustworthy.  (See  Nessel,  Dhs.  de  amicilia  Salom. 
et  Ilirami,  Upsal,  1734.)  Hiram  is  also  spoken  of  by 
Herodotus  (ii,  44)  as  the  builder  of  new  temples  to  Hera- 
cles, INIelcart,  and  Astarte,  and  the  adorner  of  that  of 
Zeus-Baalsamin. 

Ewald  {Gesch.  Israel,  III,  i,  28,83)  and  Jlovers  (H,  i, 
320  sq.,446  sq.)  give  a  Hiram  II,  who  reigned  from  551- 
532  B.C.,  toward  the  close  of  the  Chald.-Babylonian  em- 
pire, and  who  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Bible. 

Dr.  Robinson  describes  a  remarkable  monument  of 
Solomon's  ally,  still  extant,  which  he  passed  a  little  be- 
yond the  village  of  Hunaneh,  on  his  way  from  Safed  to 
T^'re  {Bib.  Res.  iii, 385).  "It  is  an  immense  sarcopha- 
gus of  limestone,  resting  upon  a  pedestal  of  large  hewn 
stones ;  a  conspicuous  ancient  tomb,  bearing  among  the 
common  people  the  name  of  Kaibr  Hairan,  '  Sepulchre 
of  Hiram.'  The  sarcophagus  measures  twelve  feet  long 
by  six  feet  in  height  and  breadth ;  the  lid  is  three  feet 
thick,  and  remauis  in  its  original  position ;  but  a  hole 
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has  been  broken  thronc;h  the  sarcophasijus  at  one  end. 
Tlie  pedestal  consists  of  three  layers  of  tlie  Uke  species 
of  stone,  each  of  three  feet,  thick,  the  upper  layer  pro- 
jecting over  the  others ;  the  stones  are  large,  and  one 
of  tliem  measures  nine  feet  in  length.  This  gray, 
weather-beaten  monument  stands  here  alone  and  soli- 
tary, bearing  the  marks  of  liigh  antiquity;  but  the 
name  and  the  record  of  him  by  whom  or  for  whom  it 
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was  erected  have  perished,  like  his  ashes,  forever.  It 
is  indeed  possible  that  the  present  name  may  have  come 
down  by  tradition,  and  that  this  sepulchre  once  held  the 
dust  of  the  friend  and  ally  of  Solomon ;  more  probably, 
however,  it  is  merely  of  Mohammedan  application,  like 
so  many  other  names  of  Hebrew  renown,  attached  to 
their  wclys  and  monuments  in  every  part  of  Palestine. 

1  know  of  no  historical  trace  having  reference  to  this 
tomb;  and  it  had  first  been  mentioned  by  a  Frank  trav- 
eller (iMonro,  1833)  only  five  years  before."  (See  also 
Thomson,. Land  ami  Bool;  i,  290  sq.) 

3.  The  son  of  a  widow  of  the  tribe  of  Dan,  and  of  a 
Tyrian  father.  He  was  sent  by  the  king  of  the  same 
name  to  execute  the  principal  works  of  the  interior  of 
the  Temple,  and  the  various  utensils  required  for  the 
sacred  services  (1  Kings  vii,  13,  14,  40).  We  recognise 
in  the  enumeration  of  this  man's  talents  by  the  king  of 
Tyre  a  character  common  in  the  industrial  history  of 
the  ancients  (comp.  those  of  Bezaleel,  Exod.  xxxi,  3-5), 
namelj',  a  skilful  artificer,  knowing  all  the  arts,  or  at 
least  many  of  those  arts  Avhich  we  practise,  in  their  dif- 
ferent branches.  See  Handicraft.  It  is  probable 
that  he  was  selected  for  this  purpose  by  tlie  king  from 
among  others  equally  gifted,  in  the  notion  that  his  half- 
Hebrew  blood  would  render  him  the  more  acceptable  at 
Jerusalem.     B.C.  cir.  1010.     He  is  called  "Ihiram"  in 

2  Chron.  ii,  13;  iv,  11,  16,  and  "Hirom"  in  the  margin 
of  1  Kings  vii,  40.  In  2  Chron.  ii,  13,  i^X  Cnm  is 
rendered  "Huram  my  father's;"  so  in  2  Chron.  iv,  16, 
1'^SX  CnW  is  rendered  "Huram  his  father;"  Avhere, 
however,  the  words  "i^N  and  I'^SX  can  hardly  belong  to 
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the  name, but  are  appellations;  so  that  "Ifnram  my  (or 
hui)  father"  seems  to  mean  Huram  my  counsellor,  i.  e. 
foreman,  or  master-workman, 

Hirca'nus  (Tp/cavof,  i.  e.  llyrcanus),  "a  son  of 
Tobias,"  who  had  a  large  treasure  placed  for  security  in 
the  treasury  of  the  Temple  at  the  time  of  the  ^■isit  of 
IleUodorus  (2  Mace,  iii,  11),  B.C.  cir.  187.  Josephus 
also  mentions  "children  of  Tobias"  (jzaih^  Tw/Siov, 
Ant.  xii,  5,  1),  who,  however, 
:_  belonged  to  the  fa('ti(m  of  :\fcii- 

-^g-  daus,  and  notices  csiicciiilly  a 

^M:^  son  of  one  of  tlicm  (.loscph)  who 

was  named  Hyrcanus  (.1 7il.  xii, 
;^-;  4,  2  sq.).     But  there  is  no  suf- 

ficient reason  for  identifying  the 
Hyrcanus  of  2  IMacc.  with  this 
fjrandson  of  Tobias   eitlier  by 
supposing  that  the  elhpsis  {rov 
TujjSiov)  is  to  be  so  filled  up 
j^:,,     (Grotius,  Calmct),  or  that  the 
1^       sons  of  Joseph  were  popidarly 
^^        named  after  their  grandfather 
=r^      (Ewald,  Gesch.  iv,  309),  which 
j^^:    could  scarcely  have  been  the 
-^K"      case  in  consequence  of  the  great 
-^         eminence  of  their  father. — 
:5|_.       Smith.     See  JlAccAisiiES. 
-^  The  name  of  Hyrcanus  oc- 

<;' -"      curs  at  a  later  period  under  the 
iMaccabees.  It  has  been  thought 
t  hat  it  was  adopted  on  account 
I  if  a  victory  gained  l)y  Jolm,  the 
son  and  successor  of  Simon  Mac- 
(abaeus,  over   the   Hyrcanians 
(  Euseb.  Chron.  lib.  ii;  Snip.  Sc- 
\erus.  Hist.  Sacr.  lib.  ii,  c.  xxvi). 
Josephus  informs  us  that  Hyr- 
canus accompanied  Antiochus 
^     YII  Sidetes  into  Parthi.i,  and 
;,    Nicolaus  of  Damascus  says  that 
a  trophy  was  erected  at  the  riv- 
er Lycus  to  commemorate  the 
victory  over  the  Parthian  gen- 
eral (.4  nt.  xiii,  8, 4).    The  H j-r- 
canians  were  a  nation  whose 
territory  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Caspian 
Sea,  and  would  thus  be  at  no  great  distance  from  Par- 
thia,  where  John  Hyrcanus  had  gained  the  victor}'. 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  different  statements  agree  in 
the  position  of  the  countries,  Hyrcania,  Parthia,  and 
the  river  Lycus  (of  Assyria)  being  contiguous.    As  Jo- 
sephus, liowever,  does  not  give  any  exjjlanation  of  the 
name  {Ant.  xiii,  7,  4;  War,  i,  2,  3),  and  the  son  of  Si- 
mon is  nowhere  called  Hyrcanus  in  1  Mace,  the  reason 
for  its  assumption  is  uncertain. — Kitto.    See  II  vrcaxus. 
Hireling  (^"^sb,  salir';  /Lua^wroc),  a  laborer  who 
is  employed  on  hire  for  a  limited  time  (Job  xii,  I ;  xiv, 
6;  Jlark  i,  20).     By  the  Mosaic  law  such  a  one  was  to 
be  paid  his  wages  as  soon  as  his  work  was  over  (Lev. 
xix,  13).     The  little  interest  which  would  be  felt  by 
such  a  temporary  laborer,  compared  with  that  of  the 
shepherd  or  permanent  keeper  of  the  flock,  furnish  a 
striking  illustration  in  one  of  our  Lord's  discourses  (John 
X,  12,  13).     The  working-day  in  the  East  begins  with 
the  rising  of  the  sun,  and  ends  when  it  sets.    The  para- 
ble in  Matt,  xx,  1-14,  is  interesting,  not  only  as  show- 
ing what  were  tlie  day's  Avages  of  a  laborer  at  tliis  pe- 
riod in  Juda-a,  "a  penny,"  i.  e.  the  Roman  denarius, 
about  fifteen  cents  of  our  money,  but  also  as  showing 
that  the  salvation  of  the  Gentiles  can  in  itself  become 
no  impediment  to  the  Jews;  and  as  eternal  life  is  the 
free  gift  of  Gt)d,  he  has  a  right  to  give  it  in  whatever 
jjroportions,  at  whatever  times,  and  on  whatever  condi- 
tions he  pleases.     See  Servant;  "\Vac;es,  etc. 

Hirmologion  (fin/foXi'iyio)'),  a  collection  of  hi/iiioi; 
also  the  exaltation  of  the  Panaghia  (q.  v.)  in  the  Greek 
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Church  (Neale,  Mst.  of  the  Eastern  Church,  p.  890).    See 

HiRMOS. 

Hirmos,  or  rather  Irjios  (elpfiog,  a  series)  is  the 
name  of  a  strophe  in  a  Greek  hjTnn.  "  The  model  of 
succeeding  stanzas,  so  called  as  drawing  others  after  it." 
— Walcott,  Sac.  A  rchceology  (8vo,  London,  1868). 

Hirnheini  or  Hirnhaym,  Hieroxi.-mus,  a  distin- 
guished Koman  Catholic  theologian,  was  born  at  Trop- 
pau,  province  of  Silesia,  in  1635.  He  took  orders  in 
1659,  and  piu-sued  his  theological  studies  at  Prague  un- 
til appointed  instructor  in  philosophy  at  the  Norbertin 
College.  A  short  time  after  he  was  made  abbe  of 
Momit  Sion,  and  later  general  vicar  of  Bohemia,  Mora- 
via, SUesia,  and  Austria.  Hirnheim  is  generally  ranked 
among  modern  skeptics,  and  most  of  his  works  have 
been  placed  in  the  Roman  Index.  He  was  a  great  hater 
of  the  Protestant  Church,  and  employed,  in  common 
with  a  number  of  other  theologians  of  his  Church,  to 
combat  Protestantism,  skeptical  weapons,  as  he  saw  no 
prospect  of  vanquishing  them  in  the  dogmatic  field. 
He  died  August  27, 1769.  His  most  important  work  is 
De  tyjiho  generis  humani,  sive  scientiaruni  humanarum 
inani  ac  ventoso  tumore,  difficultate,  labilitate,  fulsitate, 
jactantia,  prKsumptione,  incommodis  et  periculis,  tracta- 
tus  brevis,  etc.  (Prague,  1676, 4to),  put  into  the  Iridex  April 

14, 1682 Jochers,  Ge^e^?-^  Lex.  Addenda  ii,  2018;  Krug, 

Philosophisches  Handworterh,  ii,  438 ;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog. 
Gmer.  xxiv,  791.      (J.  H.  W.) 

Hirom.     See  Hiram. 

Hirsch,  Andreas,  a  Lutheran  minister  of  the  latter 
half  of  the  last  century.  He  studied  theology  at  Stras- 
burg,  and  filled  several  positions  as  preacher,  but  gave 
dissatisfaction  to  the  people,  and  was  driven  from  each 
of  them  in  succession.  Notwithstanding  aU  persecu- 
tion, he  found  sufficient  time  to  write  several  works, 
among  which  are,  Kirchei'us  Jesnita  GermanicB  redona- 
tus,  etc.  (Halle,  1662,  8vo) : — Religionsgesprdch  zwischen 
zweierlei  Religionsverwandten  (Rottenburg,  1672, 4to) : — 
Predigten  uiul  Gelegenheitsschriften  (ibid  1673,  8vo). — 
Jocher,  Gelehrt.  Lex.  Addenda  ii,  2018. 

Hirsch,  Carl  Christian,  a  German  theologian, 
was  born  at  Hersbruck  October  20, 1704.  He  studied  at 
Altorf,  Leipzig,  and  other  universities,  and  went  to  the 
theological  seminary  at  Nuremburg  in  1729.  He  en- 
tered the  ministry  in  1734,  and  in  1740  was  appointed 
deacon  of  Lorenz  Church  at  Nuremburg.  He  died  Feb. 
27, 1754.  His  works  are  :  Hadriani  Pontii  Historite  Li- 
hri  1-m-iores : — Venerab.  A  gnetis  Blannleclcin  Vita  et  Rev- 
elationes  (Frankf.  and  Leip.  1735) : — Catechisinus  Ilisto- 
rice (Nllmb.  1752, 8vo)  -.—Lebensbeschreib. alter  Geistlichen 
Niirnbergs  (continued  by  WufFel  and  Waldau,  published 
in  1756-1785,  4to) :  to  this  work  he  devoted  his  time 
mainly.  He  also  wrote  a  number  of  monographs  insert- 
ed in  the  Acta  Mistor.  eccles.  and  in  the  Acta  Scholast. 
of  Nuremburg. — Jocher,  Gelehrt.  Lex.  Append,  ii,  2021 ; 
Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biocj.  Gmer.  xxiv,  793 ;  Doring,  Gelehrt. 
Theol.  Deutschl.  i,  738. 

Hirsch-Chotsch,  Zebi,  bex-Jerachmiel,  a  Polish 
Rabbi,  and  one  of  the  most  eloquent  preachers  of  the 
17th  century,  was  born  at  Cracow,  but  spent  his  later 
days  in  Gerraanj-.  He  gained  renown  as  an  author  by 
■^laS  nbro,  or  Ileredltas  decoris  ex  Jer.  iii,  19  (Frankf. 
1721,  fol.);  an  allegorical  commentary  on  the  Penta- 
teuch, written  in  German,  with  Hebrew  characters,  and 
in  the  main  drawn  from  "  Zohar."  one  of  the  works  of 
the  Cabalists :— N^SI'l  nfia-^r,  Sabbathum  festi  (Flirth, 
1603, 4to) :— "^S^  r^^Jl,  or  Desiderium  decoris,  a  com- 
mentary on  "  ftlcune  Zohar"  (Amsterd.  1706,  fol.),  etc.— 
Ftirst,  Bib.  Judaica,  i,  177 ;  Hoefer,  Xouv.  Bioq.  Gener. 
xxiv.  792 ;  Jocher,  Gelehrt.  Lex.  ii,  1626.      (J.  H.  W.) 

Hirschau  or  Hirsau,  a  verj'  celebrated  old  Ger- 
man monaster^',  of  the  Benedictine  order,  in  the  dio- 
cese of  Speier,  having  much  in  common  with  the  con- 
gregation of  Clugny  (q.  v.) .    It  is  asserted  by  the  Roman 


Catholics  to  have  been  opened  A.D.  645;  but  it  was  prol> 
ably  founded  about  830  by  count  Erlafried  von  Calw  and 
bishop  Netting  of  Yercelli.  The  monks  and  the  differ- 
ent abbots  who  inhabited  it  were  distinguished  for  their 
scholarship.  Some  were  authors,  others  rose  to  high  dis- 
tinction in  the  Church.  Among  these,  the  abbot  WOhelm 
der  SeUge  (q.  v.)  did  perhaps  more  than  any  other  to  es- 
tablish the  noble  reputation  of  this  monastery.  After  the 
Reformation  it  became  a  Protestant  seminary  mitQ  1692, 
when  the  French,  on  their  invasion  of  the  coiuitry,  de- 
stroyed it.  A  history  of  this  monastery  was  ^\Titten  by 
Johaim  Trittenhemius,  one  of  its  abbots,  imder  the  title 
Chronicon  Hirsaugiense  (BasU,  1559,  fol.,  and  1690, 2  vols, 
fol.). — Herzog,  Real-EncyUop.  vi,  143 ;  Wetzer  u.  Welte, 
Kirchen-Lex.  v,  213  ;  Real-Encgklopadie  Jur  d.  Kathol. 
Deutschl.  V,  375.     See  Benedictines.     (J.  H.  W.). 

Hirscher,  Johanx  Bai-tist  von,  a  celebrated  Ger- 
man Roman  Catholic  theologian,  was  born  at  Alt-Ergar- 
ten,  Wtirtemberg,  Jan.  20,  1788.  He  was  educated  at 
the  Lyceum  of  Constance  and  at  the  University  of  Frei- 
burg, and  was  made  a  priest  in  1810.  He  held  the  po- 
sition of  instructor  in  philosophy  and  theology  in  cUffer- 
ent  institutions  untU  1817,  when  he  was  called  as  pro- 
fessor of  ethical  and  pastoral  theology  to  the  University 
of  Ti'ibingen.  In  1837  he  was  called  to  the  University 
of  Freibiu-g,  and  in  1839  he  became  a  member  of  the 
cathedral  chapter  of  the  archdiocese  of  Freibiu-g.  He 
was  also  appointed  an  "  ecclesiastical  counsellor,"  and, 
somewhat  later,  a  privj'  counsellor  {Geheim  -Ruth').  In 
1849  he  was  delegate  of  the  University  of  Freiburg  in 
the  First  Chamber  of  the  grand-duchy  of  Baden,  into 
which  he  was  subsequently  several  times  called  by  the 
confidence  of  the  grand-duke.  In  1850  he  became  dean 
of  the  cathedral  chapter.  In  1863  he  resigned  his  posi- 
tion at  the  iiniversitj'  on  account  of  ill  health.  He 
died  Sept.  4, 1865.  Hirscher  was  one  of  the  representa- 
tive men  of  Roman  Catholic  theologj'  in  the  19th  cen- 
tury. At  the  beginning  of  his  Uterary  career  he  was  a 
zealous  advocate  of  liberal  reforms  within  his  Church ; 
subsequently  he  gradually  became,  with  IMohler  (q.  v.), 
Drey  (q.  v.),  and  other  professors  of  Tiibingen,  a  more 
outspoken  champion  of  the  tenets  of  his  Church  in  op- 
position to  Protestantism,  and  joined  his  colleagues  as 
founder  and  co-editor  of  the  Theologische  Quartalschrift 
(established  1819),  one  of  the  ablest  theological  organs 
of  the  Church  of  Rome.  But,  though  a  prolific  and 
prominent  wTiter  in  behalf  of  his  Church,  he  continued, 
even  in  later  life,  to  favor  the  introduction  of  some  re- 
forms, as  the  admission  of  the  laity  to  diocesan  synods, 
and  laid,  in  general,  greater  stress  on  those  points  which 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  in  common  with  ortho- 
dox Protestantism  than  on  those  which  separate  the  two 
churches.  He  remained  an  opponent  of  LUtramontane 
theories,  and  was  therefore,  up  to  his  death,  the  object 
of  many  attacks  on  the  part  of  Ultramontane  writers. 
Several  of  his  earlier  works,  in  particular  the  one  enti- 
tled De  Missa  (Tubmgen,  1821 ;  German  transl.  Baden, 
1838),  in  which  he  advocated  the  use  of  the  Latin  lan- 
guage at  divine  service,  were  put  in  the  Roman  Index. 
The  chief  aim  of  most  of  his  works  is  to  represent  the 
doctrines  of  his  Church,  especially  those  most  offensive 
to  Protestants  and  liberal  Roman  Catholics,  in  as  favor- 
able a  hght  as  possible.  The  most  important  among 
his  works  are  Ansichten  ron  deni  Jubildum  (TUb.  1826), 
the  second  edition  of  which  ajipeared  under  the  title  Die 
Lehre  vom  kathol.  Ablcu^s  (6th  edit.  Ttib.  1855)  -.—Gesch. 
Jesu  Christi  (Tilb.  1840 ;  2d  edit.  1845)  ■.—Katechetik  (4th 
edit.  Tlib.  1840) : — Betrachtungen  iiber  sdmmdiche  Evan- 
gelien  der  Fasten  (Tiib.  1848) : — Die  kirchl.  Zustande  d. 
Gegemcart  (Tllb.  1848)  -.—Die  christi.  Moral  (Tub.  1835, 
3  vols. ;  5th  ed.  1850-1851) : — Beitrdge  zur  Homiletik  u. 
Katechetik  (Tiib.  1852) : — Betrachtung  iiber  die  sonntdg- 
lichen  Erangelien  des  Kirchenjahres  (5th  edit.  Tiib.  1853, 
2  vols.)  : — ErOrterungen  iiber  die  grossen  religiosen  Fra- 
gen  der  Gegemcart  (3  numbers ;  3d  ed.  Freib.  1846-1857) : 
—I/auptstUcke  des  christkath.  Glauhens  (Tlib.  1857)  :— 
Katechismus  (Freib.  1842,  and  many  edit,  since)  -.—Be* 
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<i  (ibid.  1757,  8vo) : 
Sdlomos  (ibid.  1768, 
1770,8vo):— CrtCTi- 
7 -.'-1776, 8  vols.  8vo : 


trnclitungen  iiber  sammtliche  tonntdgl.Epistehi  (Freiburg, 
1880-18G2, 2  vols.)  :—I)as  Lehen  Marice  (oth  edit.  Freib. 
1865).  He  took  a  special  interest  in  the  education  of 
poor  and  abandoned  cliildren,  himself  establishing  three 
houses  of  refuge.  He  wrote  on  this  subject  the  work 
Die  iSorge  filr  die  sittlich  varwahrlostm  Kinder  (Freib. 
1856).  A  volume  of  minor  posthumous  works  (Noch- 
fjelassene  kkinere  Schriften,  Freib.  1868)  has  been  pub- 
lished by  Kollfuss.  This  work  contains  also  a  biogra- 
plij^  of  Hirscher. — Hagenbach,  Hist,  of  Doctrines,  transl. 
by  Smith,  ii,  457 ;  Hase,  Church  llisionj,  transl.  by  Blu- 
menthal  and  Wing,  p.  654 ;  A  llgem.  Real-EncyUop.  vii, 
628.     (A.  J.  S.) 

Hirt,  JoHANN  Friedricii,  a  distinguished  German 
theologian,  was  born  at  Apolda,  in  Thuringia,  August  14, 
1719.  He  studied  at  the  University  of  Jena,  and  in  1758 
was  made  extraordinary  professor  of  philosophy.  In 
1769  he  changed  to  the  chair  of  theology,  and  in  1775 
■was  appointed  regular  professor  of  theology  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wittenberg.  He  died  July  29, 1784.  Hirt  was 
regarded  as  one  of  the  first  theologians  at  the  \^'itten- 
berg  University,  and  inferior  to  no  other  person  as  a 
scholar  of  the  Oriental  languages.  He  is  especially 
luiown  in  this  department  by  the  development  which 
he  gave  to  the  systems  of  Alting  and  Danz  on  the  He- 
brew language  {Systcma  trinm  morarum) ;  but  the  ad- 
vance of  late  years  in  the  field  of  exegetical  theology 
decreases  the  value  of  all  his  efforts  in  this  direction. 
His  most  important  works  are.  besides  a  host  of  disser- 
tations in  the  field  of  exegesis,  Biblia  Hebrcea  analytica 
(Jena,  1753,  4to) : — Philologisch-exegetische  Ahhnndlunf) 
iib.  Psalm  XV,  14,  45  (ibid.  175H.  4to)  ■.—Dinnitas  Chrisii, 
ex  ejus  resurrectione  denioii.t/ni/n  (ibid.  1757, 4to)  :—Bib- 
liorum  analyticorum  2>iir.^  ( 'Imhld 
—  Volktand.  ErMdruwj  d.  Siir\h-h( 
4to)  : — Imtit.  Arabica'  lii/f/in''  (ilii( 
talische  und  exeget. Biblinth.  (il)iil.  1 
continued,  under  the  title  Wittenh.  Oriented,  vnd  exeget. 
£iMo?^.,  Jena,  1776-1779,4  vols.  8vo).—Joclier,6VM?'-to« 
Lex.  Addend,  ii,  2022 ;  Doring,  Gelehrt.  Theol.  DeutscM. 
i,  740  sq. ;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biograjih.  Generate,  xxiv,  795, 
(J.  H.  W.) 

Hirz,  Naphthali,  ben-Jacob-Elchanan,  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  Jewish  Cabalists,  was  bom  at  Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main  in  the  latter  half  of  the  16th  centurj'. 
The  only  work  of  Hirz  which  was  printed,  T|?^tl  p^?, 
or  Vcdley  of  the  King  (Amst.  1848,  fol.),  is  a  complete 
expose  of  the  Cabala.  The  vast  research  which  he 
made  for  the  preparation  of  this  work  makes  it  indis- 
pensable for  inquirers  into  the  Cabalistic  system.  He 
died,  Furst  says,  in  Palestine,  but  the  date  is  not  cer- 
tainly kno\TO. — Fiirst,  Biblinth.  Judaica,  i,  401 ;  Hoefer, 
Nouv.  Biog.  Generale,  xxiv,  800.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Hirzel,  Bernhard,  a  Swiss  theologian  and  Orien- 
talist, was  born  at  Zurich  in  1807.  He  was  for  many 
years  pastor  of  a  small  parish  at  PfafFdion.  Most  of 
his  life  he  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  Oriental  and  San- 
scrit languages.  In  the  ecclesiastical  revolt  of  Sept.  6, 
1839,  he  led  the  peasants  to  the  city  of  Zurich,  on  which 
incident  he  wTote  a  book  entitled  Mein  Antheil  a.  d.  Be- 
wegung  d.  Qten  Sept.  (Ziir.  1839).  He  died  in  Paris  June, 
1847.  Among  his  works,  his  translation  of  the  dramas 
of  Kalisada,  Sakuntala  (Ziirieh,  1838),  and  of  Solomon's 
Song:  Bas  Lied  d.  Lieder  (ibid.  1840).  and  the  HebreAv 
poem  Gesicht  d.  Todesboten  ii.  d.  Krdkreis  (ibid.  1844), 
are  best  known. — Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Gener.  xxiv,  801 ; 
Brockhaus,  Com:  Lex,  vii,  946. 

Hirzel,  Johann  Heinrich,  a  German  theologian, 
was  born  at  Ziirieh  (Switzerland)  Dec.  18,  1710.  In 
1737  he  was  appointed  professor  of  oratorj'  and  Church 
history'  at  the  university  of  his  place ;  in  1745,  of  logic 
and  rhetoric ;  and  in  1759  was  called  to  the  chair  of 
theology.  He  died  Nov.  20, 1764.  Of  his  writings,  most 
remained  in  IMS.  He  published  Di.^p.  de  rerbo  Dei  vnico 
reformatcB  Relig.fundamcnto  (Ziir.  1760,  4to)  ■—Disp.  de 


vi  et  amplitudine  nominis  Div.  Jehovah  Zelaoth  (ibid 
1762,  4to). — Jocher,  Gelehrten  Lexikon,  Add.  ii,  2(1-^5 
(J.H.W.) 

Hiss  (p'^1^,  sharak',  to  whistle),  a  term  usually  ex- 
pressing insult  and  contempt  (Job  xxvii,  23);  so  in  tlie 
denunciation  of  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  (1  Kings 
ix,  8 ;  comp.  Jer.  xix,8 ;  xlix,  17,  etc.).  To  call  any  one 
with  hissing  is  a  mark  of  power  and  authority  (Isa.  y, 
26),  and  the  prophet  Zechariah  (x,  8),  speaking  of  the 
return  from  Babylon,  says  that  the  Lord  will  gather  the 
house  of  Judah,  as  it  were  with  a  hiss,  and  bring  them 
back  into  their  own  country :  an  image  familiar  to  his 
readers,  as  Theodoret  and  Cyril  of  Alexandria  remark 
that,  in  Syria  and  Palestine,  those  who  looked  after  bees 
drew  them  out  of  their  hives,  carried  them  into  the 
fields,  and  brought  them  back  again,  with  the  sound  of 
a  flute  and  the  noise  of  hissing  (Isa.  vii,  18).    See  Bke. 

Histopedes  (itrroc,  a  mast  of  a  ship,  and  vovr,  a 
foot),  a  term  applied  to  certain  heretics,  chiefly  Eui.o- 
mians,  who  baptized  only  the  upper  parts  of  thebody  as 
far  as  the  breast,  and  this  with  the  heels  upward  and 
the  head  downward  {roi'c  TtuSac  dvoj,  Kai  rrjv  K£0«X;)i/ 
Kario).  Hence  the  name  Ilistojjedes,  or  Pederecti.  See 
Epiphanius,  Ilceres.  c.  79 ;  Bingham,  Orig.  Eccles.  bk.  xl, 
chap,  xi,  §  4. 

Histories,  a  name  applied  to  anthems  composed 
either  out  of  Scripture  or  from  lives  of  the  saints. — Wal- 
cott,  tSacred  A  rchxeol.  p.  312. 

History,  in  its  modern  sense,  is  hardly  a  term  that 
expresses  the  conception  of  the  sacred  writers,  who  nev- 
ertheless have  given  us  invaluable  materials  for  its  con- 
struction. The  earliest  records  of  the  O.  T.  are  rather 
family  pedigrees  (nilVn,  generations'),  and  the  Gospels 
and  Acts  are  properly  memoirs  and  personal  memoranda. 
See  Chronology. 

1.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  Hebrew  people  were  a 
cotnmemorative  race  ;  in  other  words,  they  were  given  to 
creating  and  preserving  memorials  of  important  evmts. 
Even  in  the  patriarchal  times  we  find  monuments  set 
up  in  order  to  commemorate  events.  Jacob  (Gen. xx viii, 
18)  "set  up  a  pillar"  to  perpetuate  the  memorj'  of  the 
divine  promise ;  and  that  these  monuments  had  a  relig- 
ious import  and  sanction  appears  from  the  statement 
that  "he  poiu'ed  oil  upon  the  top  of  the  pillar"  (see  Gen. 
xxxi,45;  Josh.iv,9;  lSam.vii,12;  Judg.ix,6).  Long- 
lived  trees,  such  as  oaks  and  terebinths,  were  made  use  of 
as  remembrancers  (Gen.  xxxv,  4 ;  Josh,  xxiv,  26).  Com- 
memorative names,  also,  were  given  to  persons,  places, 
and  things ;  and  from  the  earliest  periods  it  was  usual  to 
substitute  a  ne\v  and  descriptive  name  for  an  old  one, 
which  may  in  its  origin  have  been  descriptive  too  (Exod. 
ii,  10;  Gen.  ii,  23;  iv,  1).  Genealogical  tables  apjtear, 
moreover,  to  have  had  a  very  early  existence  among 
the  people  of  whom  the  Bible  speaks,  being  careiiilly 
preserved  first  memoriter,  afterwards  by  writing,  among 
family  treasures,  and  thus  transmitted  from  age  to  age. 
These,  indeed,  as  might  be  expected,  appear  to  have  been 
the  first  beginnings  of  liistory— a  fact  which  is  illustra- 
ted and  confirmed  by  tlie  way  in  which  what  we  should 
term  a  narrative  or  historical  sketch  is  spoken  of  in  the 
Bible,  that  is,  as  "the  book  of  the  generation"  ("of 
Adam,"  Gen.  v,  1) :  a  mode  of  speaking  which  is  applied 
even  to  the  account  of  the  creation  (Gen.  ii,  4),  "These 
are  the  generations  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth  wlien 
they  were  created."  The  genealogical  tables  in  the  Bi- 
ble (speaking  generall}-)  are  not  only  of  a  very  early 
date,  but  are  free  from  the  mixtures  of  a  tlieogonical 
and  cosmogonical  kind  which  are  found  in  the  earh'  lit- 
erature of  other  primitive  nations,  wearing  the  appear- 
ance of  being,  as  far  at  least  as  they  go,  true  and  com- 
plete Usts  of  individual  and  family  descent  (Gen.  v,  1\ 
But  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  fact  connected  with 
this  subject  is  the  employment  of  poetrj'  at  a  verj'  early 
period  to  perpetuate  a  knowledge  of  historical  events. 
Even  in  Gen.  iv,  23,  in  the  case  of  Lamech,  we  find  po* 
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etry  thus  employed,  that  is,  by  the  great-grandson  of 
the  primitive  father.  Other  instances  may  be  found  in 
Exod.  XV ;  Judg.  v;  Josh,  x,  13;  2  Sam.  i,  18. 

2.  The  sources  of  Biblical  history  are  chiefly  the  Bib- 
lical books  themselves.  Any  attempt  to  fix  the  precise 
value  of  these  sources  in  a  critical  point  of  view  would 
require  a  volume  instead  of  an  article.  Whatever  hy- 
pothesis, however,  may  eventuall}-  be  held  touching  the 
exact  time  when  these  books,  or  any  of  them,  were  put 
into  their  actual  shape,  as  also  touching  the  materials 
out  of  whicii  they  were  formed,  one  thing  appears  very 
certain,  that  (to  take  an  instance)  Genesis,  the  earliest 
book  (probably),  contains  most  indubitable,  as  Avell  as 
most  interesting  historical  facts ;  for  though  the  age,  the 
mode  of  life,  and  the  state  of  culture  differ  so  widely 
from  our  own,  we  cannot  do  otherwise  thnn  feel  that  it 
is  among  men  and  women,  parents  and  children — beings 
of  like  passions  with  ourselves — and  not  with  mere  crea- 
tions of  fancy  or  fraud,  that  we  converse  when  we  pe- 
ruse the  narratives  which  this  composition  has  so  long 
preserved.  The  conviction  is  much  strengthened  in  the 
minds  of  those  who,  by  personal  acquaintance  with  the 
early  profane  writers,  are  -able  to  compare  their  produc- 
tions with  those  of  the  Hebrews,  which  were  long  ante- 
rior, and  must,  had  they  been  of  an  equally  earthly  ori- 
gin, have  been  at  least  equallj^  deformed  bj'  fable.  The 
simple  comparison  of  the  account  given  in  Genesis  of  the 
creation  of  the  world  with  the  Cosmogonies  of  heathen 
writers,  whether  Hindu,  Greek,  or  Latin,  is  enough  to 
assure  the  impartial  reader  that  a  purer,  if  not  a  higher 
influeueo,  presided  over  the  composition  of  Genesis  than 
that  whence  proceeded  the  legends  or  the  philosophies 
of  heatlienism ;  nor  is  the  conclusion  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree weakened  on  a  closer  scrutiny  by  any  discrepancy 
which  modern  science  may  seem  to  show  between  its 
own  discoveries  and  the  statements  in  Genesis.  The 
Biblical  history,  as  found  in  its  Biblical  sources,  has  a 
decided  peculiarity  and  a  great  recommendation  in  the 
fact  that  we  can  trace  in  the  Bible  more  clearly  and 
fully  than  in  connection  with  any  other  history,  the 
first  crude  elements  and  the  early  materials  out  of  which 
all  history  must  be  constructed. 

How  far  the  literature  supplied  in  the  Bible  may  be 
only  a  relic  of  a  literary  cyclus  called  into  being  by  the 
felicitous  circumstances  and  favorable  constitution  of 
the  great  Shemitic  family,  but  which  has  perished  in 
the  lapse  of  ages,  it  is  now  impossible  to  determine ;  but 
had  the  other  portions  of  this  imagined  literature  been 
of  equal  religious  value  with  what  the  Bible  offers,  there 
is  little  risli  in  affirming  that  mankind  would  scarcely 
have  allowed  it  to  be  lost.  The  Bible,  however,  bears 
traces  that  its  were  not  the  only  boolvs  current  in  the 
time  and  country  to  which  it  relates;  for  writing,  writ- 
ers, and  books  are  mentioned  without  the  emphasis  and 
distinction  which  always  accompany  new  discoveries  or 
peculiar  local  possessions,  and  as  ordinary,  well-known, 
and  matter-of-course  things.  It  is  certain  tliat  we  do 
not  possess  all  the  works  which  were  Jvuown  in  the  early 
periods  of  Israelitish  history,  since  in  Numb,  xxi,  14  we 
read  of-  the  book  of  the  wars  of  the  Lord,"  and  in  Josh. 
X,  13,  of  ••  the  book  of  Jasher." 

Withiiut  writing,  history,  ()roperly  so  called,  can  have 
no  existence.  Under  the  head  Wiuting  we  sliall  trace 
the  early  rudiments  and  progress  of  that  important  art: 
here  we  merely  remark  that  an  acquaintance  with  it  was 
possessed  by  the  Hebrews  at  least  as  earh'  as  their  Exo- 
dus from  Egypt— a  fact  which  shows  at  least  tlie  possi- 
bility that  the  age  of  the  Biblical  records  stands  some 
thousand  years  or  more  prior  to  the  earliest  Greek  his- 
torian, Herodotus. 

Other  sources  for  at  least  the  early  Biblical  history 
are  comparatively  of  small  value.  Josephus  has  gone 
over  the  same  periods  as  those  the  Bible  treats  of,  but  ob- 
viously had  no  sources  of  consequence  relating  to  primi- 
tive times  which  are  not  open  to  us,  and  in  regard  to 
those  times  does  little  more  than  add  here  and  there  a 
patch  of  a  legendary  or  traditional  hue  which  could  well 
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have  been  spared.  His  Greek  and  Eoman  predilections 
and  his  apologetical  aims  detract  from  the  value  ot  lus 
work,  while  in  relation  to  the  early  history  of  his  country 
he  can  be  regarded  in  no  other  light  than  a  sort  of  philo- 
sophical interpreter;  nor  is  it  till  he  comes  to  his  own 
age  that  he  has  the  value  of  an  independent  (not  even 
then  an  impartial)  eye-witness  or  well-informed  report- 
er. In  historical  criticism  and  linguistic  knowledge  he 
was  very  insufficiently  fiu-nished.  The  use  of  both  Jo- 
sephus and  Philo  is  far  more  safe  for  the  student  of  the 
New  Testament  than  for  the  expoimder  of  the  old.  See 
JosEPHrs. 

The  Talmud  and  the  Rabbins  afford  very  little  assist- 
ance for  the  early  periods,  but  might  probably  be  made 
to  render  more  service  in  behalf  of  the  times  of  the  Sav- 
iour than  has  generally  been  allowed.  The  illustrations 
ivhich  Lightfoot  and  Wetstein  have  drawn  from  these 
sources  are  of  great  value ;  and  Gfrorer,  in  his  Jahrhun- 
dert  des  Heils  (Stuttgart,  1838),  has  made  ample  use  of 
the  materials  they  supply  in  order  to  draw  a  picture 
of  the  first  century,  a  use  which  the  learned  author  is  at 
no  small  pains  to  justify.  The  compilations  of  the  Jew- 
ish doctors,  however,  require  to  be  employed  with  the 
greatest  caution,  since  the  Rabbins  were  the  deposita- 
ries, the  expounders,  and  the  apologists  of  that  corrupt 
form  of  the  primitive  faith  and  of  the  Mosaic  institu- 
tions which  has  been  called  by  the  distinctive  name  of 
Judaism,  comprising  a  heterogeneous  mass  of  false  and 
true  things,  the  colluvies  of  the  East  as  well  as  light 
from  the  Bible,  and  which,  to  a  great  extent,  lies  under 
the  express  condemnation  of  Christ  himself.  How  easy 
it  is  to  propagate  fables  on  their  authority,  and  to  do  a 
disservice  to  the  Gospel  records,  may  be  learnt  from  the 
fact  that  older  writers,  in  their  undue  trust  of  Rabbin- 
ical authority,  went  so  far  as  to  maintain  that  no  code 
was  allowed  to  be  kept  in  Jerusalem,  because  fowls 
scratched  unclean  things  out  of  the  earth,  though  the 
authority  of  Scripture  (which  in  this  case  they  refused 
to  admit)  is  most  express  and  decided  (Matt,  xxvi,  34; 
INIark  xiv,  30,  60,  72).  On  the  credibility  of  the  Rab- 
bins, see  Ravii  Diss.  Phil.  Theol.  de  eo  quod  Fidei  meren- 
tur,  etc.,  in  Oelrich's  Collect.  Opusc.  Hist.  Phil.  Theol. ; 
Wolf,  Jiibl.  Ilebr.  ii,  1095 ;  Fabricius,  Bihliog.  A  ntiq.  i,  3, 
4 ;  Brunsmann,  Diss,  de  Juduica  (Hafnite,  1705). 

The  classical  authors  betray  the  grossest  ignorance 
almost  in  all  cases  where  they  treat  of  the  origin  and 
history  of  the  Hebrew  people ;  and  even  the  most  seri- 
ous and  generally  philosophic  writers  fall  into  vulgar  er- 
rors and  unaccountable  mistakes  as  soon  as  they  speak 
on  the  subject.  What,  for  instance,  can  be  worse  than 
the  blunder  or  prejudice  of  Tacitus,  under  the  influence 
of  which  he  declared  that  the  Jews  derived  their  origin 
from  INIount  Ida,  in  Crete ;  that  by  the  advice  of  an  ora- 
cle they  had  been  driven  out  of  Egypt ;  and  that  they 
set  up  in  their  temple  at  Jerusalem  as  an  object  of  wor- 
ship the  figure  of  an  ass,  since  an  animal  of  that  species 
had  directed  them  in  the  wilderness  and  discovered  to 
them  a  fountain  (Tacitus,  Hist,  v,  1,  2).  Dion  Cassius 
(xxxvii,  17)  relates  similar  fables.  Plutarch  (Qucest. 
Sj/mpos.  iv,  5)  makes  the  Hebrews  pay  divine  honors  to 
swine,  as  being  their  instructors  in  agriculture,  and  af- 
firms that  they  kept  the  Sabbath  and  the  Feast  of  Tab- 
ernacles in  honor  of  Bacchus.  A  collection  of  these 
gross  misrepresentations,  together  with  a  profound  and 
successful  inquiry  into  their  origin,  and  a  full  exposure 
of  their  falsehood,  has  been  given  by  Dr.  J.  G.  JMiiller,  in 
the  Theolof/ische  Studien  und  Kritiken  (1843,  iv,  81)3). 

3.  The  children  of  the  faithful  Abraham  seem  to  have 
had  one  great  work  of  Providence  intrusted  to  them, 
namely,  the  development,  transmission,  and  infusion  into 
tlie  world  of  the  religious  element  of  civilization.  Their 
history,  accordinglv,  is  the  history  of  the  rise,  progress, 
and  diffusion  of  true  reUgion,  considered  in  its  source 
and  its  developments.  Such  a  liistory  must  possess 
large  and  peculiar  intjrest  for  every  student  of  human 
nature,  and  pre-eminently  for  those  who  love  to  study 
the  unfoldings  of  Providence,  and  desire  to  leam  that 
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greatest  of  all  arts — the  art  of  living  at  once  for  time 
and  for  eternity. 

The  subject-matter  contained  in  the  Biblical  history 
is  of  a  wide  and  most  extensive  nature.  In  its  greatest 
lengtli  and  fullest  meaning  it  conies  down  from  the  cre- 
ation of  tlie  world  till  near  the  close  of  the  1st  centurj' 
of  the  Christian  a;ra.  thus  covering  a  space  of  some 
4000  years.  The  books  ]iresentiug  this  long  train  of 
historical  details  are  most  diverse  in  age,  in  kind,  in  ex- 
ecution, and  in  worth ;  nor  seldom  is  it  the  fact  that  the 
modern  historian  has  to  construct  his  narrative  as  much 
out  of  the  implications  of  an  epistle,  the  highly-colored 
materials  of  pottry,  the  far-reaching  visions  of  prophe- 
cy, and  the  indirect  and  illusive  information  of  didactic 
and  moral  precepts,  as  from  the  immediate  anil  express 
statements  of  history  strictly  so  denominated. 

The  historical  materials  furnished  relating  to  the 
Hebrew  nation  may  be  classed  under  three  great  di\i- 
sions:  1.  The  books  which  are  consecrated  to  the  an- 
tiquity of  the  Hebrew  nation — the  period  that  elapsed 
before  the  xra  of  the  judges.  These  works  are  the  Pen- 
tateuch and  the  bcjok  of  Joshua,  which,  according  to 
Ewald  {Geschiehfecks  Volkes  Israel,  i,  72),  properly  con- 
stitute only  one  work,  and  which  may  be  termed  the 
great  book  of  original  documents.  2.  The  books  which 
describe  the  times  of  the  judges  and  the  kings  up  to  the 
lirst  destruction  of  Jerusalem ;  that  is,  Judges,  Kings, 
and  Samuel,  to  which  belongs  the  book  of  Kuth  :  "  all 
these,"  says  Ewald,  "  constitute  also,  according  to  their 
last  fomiation,  but  one  work,  which  may  be  called  the 
Great  Book  of  Kings."  3.  The  third  class  comprises 
the  books  included  under  the  head  of  Hagiographa, 
which  are  of  a  much  later  origin,  Chronicles,  with  Ezra 
and  Nehemiah,  forming  the  great  book  of  general  his- 
torj-^  reaching  to  the  Grecian  period.  After  these  books 
come  those  which  are  classed  together  under  the  name 
of  Apocrypha,  whose  use,  we  think,  has  been  unduly 
neglected.  Then  the  circle  of  evangelical  records  be- 
gins, which  closed  ^^■ithin  the  century  that  saw  it  open. 
Other  books  found  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
which  are  not  properly  of  a  historical  character,  connect 
themselves  \\\i\\  one  or  other  of  these  periods,  and  give 
important  aid  to  students  of  sacred  history. 

4.  Biblical  history  was  often  treated  by  the  older  writ- 
ers as  a  part  of  Church  History  in  general,  since  they 
considered  the  history  given  in  the  Bible  as  presenting 
different  and  successive  phases  of  the  Church  of  God 
(Buddei  Hist.  Eccles.  2  vols.  1726-29;  Stolberg,  Gesch. 
(ler  RcUf/ion  Jesii,  i.  111).  Other  writers  have  vioved 
this  subject  in  a  more  ])ractical  light,  presenting  the 
characters  found  in  the  Bible  for  imitation  or  avoidance; 
among  whom  may  be  enumerated  Hess  (Gesc/iic/ite  der 
Jsraeliten  vor  den  Zeiten  Jc.ni,  Zurich,  1775)  and  Nie- 
meyer  {Characlerisiik  der  Bibel,  Halle,  1830).  Among 
the  more  strictly  learned  writers  several  have  had  it 
in  view  to  supply  the  gaps  left  in  the  succession  of 
events  by  the  Bible,  out  of  sources  found  in  profane 
writers.  Here  the  chief  authors  are  of  English  birth, 
namely,  Prideaux,  Shuckford,  Russell ;  and  for  the  Ncav 
Testament,  the  learned,  cautious,  and  fair-dealing  Lard- 
ner.  There  is  a  valuable  work  by  (i.  Langen  :  Versuch 
einer  Harmonie  der  heUigen  iind  prqfiin.  scrib.  in  der  Ge- 
schichie  der  Welt  (Bayreuth.  1775-80).  Other  writers 
have  pursued  a  strictly  chronological  method,  such  as 
Usher  (Annales  IW.^V.Y.  Lond.  1050)  and  Des  Vignoles 
(Chrnnoloijie  de  Vllistoire  Suinte,  Berlin,  1738).  Heeren 
{Ilandb.  der  Geschkhte,  p.  50)  recomm.ends,  as  contain- 
ing many  valuable  inquiries  on  the  monarchical  period, 
the  following  work :  J.  Bernhardi  Commentcitio  de  causis 
ginbiis  eff'ectum  sit  tit  ref/num  Judce  diiitius  perslsteret 
qiiam  regmnn  Israel  (Lovanni,  1825).  Heeren  also  de- 
clares that  Bauer's  Handbuch  der  Gtsch.  des  I/elr.  Volks 
(1800)  is  the  best  introduction  both  to  the  history  and 
the  antiquities  of  the  Hebrew  nation;  though  Gesenius 
complains  that  he  is  too  much  given  to  the  construction 
of  hypotheses.  The  English  reader  -will  find  a  useful 
but  not  sufficiently  critical  compendium  in  T'le  History 


of  the  Hebrew  CommonirealtJi,  translated  from  the  Ger- 
man of  John  Jahn,  D.D.,  by  C.  E.  Stowe  (N.  Y.  1829, 
and  later).  A  far  more  valuable,  as  well  as  more  inter- 
esting, yet  by  no  means  faultless  work,  is  Milman's  Hls- 
torij  of  the  Jews  (London,  1829,  3  vols.  12mo;  revised, 
Lond.  and  N.  Y.  1870-1,  3  vols.  sm.  8vo).  A  more  re- 
cent and  very  valuable  work,  Kitto's  Pictorial  History  of 
Palestine  (Lond.  1841),  combines  with  the  Bible  history 
of  the  Jews  the  results  of  iravel  and  antiquarian  rcscan  h, 
and  is  preceded  by  an  elaborate  Introduction,  which 
forms  the  only  Natural  Historj^  of  Palestine  in  our  lan- 
guage. A  valuable  comiiendium  is  Smith's  series  of 
"Studer.t's  Histories"  {Old-Testament  History  and  New- 
TestameiU  History,  Lond.  and  N.  Y'.  1869,  2  vols.  12mo). 
Stanley's  Lectures  on  Jncish  History  (London  and  N.  Y. 
1863  sq.  2  vols.  8vo)  are  more  brilliantly  written. 

German  theologians  are  stronglj^  imbued  with  the 
feeling  that  the  history  of  the  ifebrews  has  yet  to  be 
written.  Kiebuhr's  manner  of  treating  Roman  history 
has  had  a  great  hifluence  on  them,  and  has  aroused  the 
theological  world  to  new  efforts,  which  have  by  no 
means  yet  come  to  an  end;  nor  can  we  add  that  tliey 
have  hitherto  led  to  very  definite  and  generally  ap- 
proved results.  The  works  of  the  learned  Jews,  Jost 
(Gesch.  der  Israeliten  seit  der  Maccabiier,  9  vols. ;  Gesch. 
des  Judenthums  iind  Seiner  Selten,  1857-59, 3  vols.), Herz- 
feld  (Gesch.  d.  Volkes  Israel  v.d.  VolkndwH/  des  Zweittn 
Tem2)els  bis  zur  Kinsefzitng  des  ]\[ackediders  Schimin, 
1854^57,  2  vols.  8vo),  Griitz  (Geschichte  d.Jiiden,  II  vols. 
8vo,  not  yet  completed),  as  well  as  that  of  Nork  (Das 
Lehen  Mosis  vom  A stron.  Stand,  betrachtet,  1838),  Raphall 
{Post-bibl.  History  of  the  Jews,  N.  Y,  1855,  of  which  vols, 
i  and  ii  only  ever  appeared),  and  others,  must  not  be 
overlooked  by  the  professional  student ;  nor  will  he  fail 
to  study  with  care  the  valuable  introductions  to  the 
knoA\  ledge  of  the  Old  Testament  put  forth  in  Germany, 
with  which  we  have  nothing  comparable  in  our  lan- 
guage. See  IsTRODf  CTiox.  Of  the  more  recent  works 
we  maj'^  mention  Stilhelin's  Kritisch  Untersuchnngen  iiber 
den  Pentateuch,  etc.  (1843),  and  H.  Ewald's  Geschichte 
des  Volkes  Israel  bis  Christus  (Getting.  1843  sq.,  1851-.S, 
6  vols.  8vo),  the  first  part  of  which  has  been  translated 
into  English  (London,  1869, 2  vols.  8vo).  The  latter  cs- 
peciall}'  is  leanied,  acute,  and  profound,  but  thoroughly 
pervaded  by  a  rationalistic  spirit.  Kurtz's  Manual  of 
Sacred  History  (Philadel.  1858, 12mo ;  from  the  (ierman, 
Kcinigsberg,  1850,  8vo),  and  History  of  the  Old  Coreraiit 
(Edinburgh,  1859,  3  vols.  8vo :  from  the  (irrman,  Ber- 
lin, 1848-55,  3  vols.  8vo),  are  more  evangelical,  but  less 
searching  and  original.  ^Veber  iind  Holtzmann's  Gesch. 
d.  Volkes  Israel  (Leipz.  1806,  2  vols.8vo)  is  rationalistic. 
The  latest  is  Hitzig's  Gesch.  Isr.  (Lpz.  1870).  Eor  other 
works,  see  Darling,  Cyclojmdia,  coL  1830  sq. — Kitto. 

History,  Church.  Src  EccLiisiAsncAL  Hisro- 
nv. 

History  of  Doctrines.  See  Doctiunes,  His- 
ToitY  or. 

Histriomastix  is  the  name  of  a  book  written  in 
1663  by  William  Prynne,  a  Puritan  barrister,  against 
plays,  masks,  dancing,  etc.  It  is  a  thick  quarto  of  1006 
pages,  and  abounds  with  learning  and  curious  quota- 
tions. The  author  of  this  work  was  arraigned  before 
the  Star  Chamber  Feb.  7,  lOtSS,  on  account  of  passages 
wliich,  it  was  alleged,  reflected  on  the  religious  con- 
duct of  the  royal  house.  But  the  fact  was  that  the  au- 
thor condemned,  and  that  justly,  the  levity  and  voluji- 
tuousness  of  the  court,  and  the  encouragement  which 
even  some  of  the  prelates  gave  to  its  licentiousness. 
Prynne  was  sentenced  '■  to  have  his  book  burned  by  the 
hands  of  the  common  hangman,  to  be  put  from  the  bar, 
and  to  be  forever  incapable  of  his  profession,  to  be  turn- 
ed out  of  the  society  of  Lincoln's  Inn.  to  be  degraded  at 
Oxford,  to  stand  in  the  pillor}'  at  ^Vesfminster  and 
Cheapside,  to  lose  both  his  ears,  one  in  each  place,  to 
pay  a  fine  of  £5000,  and  to  suffer  perjietual  imprison- 
ment."    But  more  remarkable  than  this,  if  possible,  was 
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the  violent  speech  of  an  English  earl  (Dorset)  on  this 
occasion.  "I  declare  you  (Prynne)  to  be  a  schism- 
maker  in  the  Church,  a  sedition  sov,-er  in  the  common- 
wealth, a  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing ;  in  a  word,  omnium 
malorum  nequissimus,"  continuing  in  this  strain,  and 
closing  thus :  "  I  would  have  him  branded  in  the  fore- 
head, slit  in  the  nose,  and  have  his  ears  chopped  off."— 
Neal,  Hist,  of  the  Puritans,  i,  31G,  317;  Wood,  At/ience 
Oxon.  ii,  315;  Granger,  Biog.  Hist,  ii,  230;  Carwithen, 
Histonj  of  the  Church  of  Enyland,  ii,  78-80.      (J.  H.W.) 

Hitciicock,  EdAvard,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  was  born  in 
Old  Deerfield,  Mass.,  May  24,  1793.  Poverty,  general 
ill  health,  and,  worse  than  all,  an  affection  of  his  eyes, 
prevented  him  from  the  completion  of  a  collegiate 
course :  but,  despite  this,  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  in 
1816  the  principalship  of  the  academy  in  his  native 
place,  and  his  success  as  a  teacher  received  the  recogni- 
tion of  Yale  College  in  the  degree  of  M.A.,  which  that 
institution  of  learning  conferred  on  him  only  two  years 
later.  In  1819  he  went  to  Yale,  and  studied  theology' 
under  Dr.  Taylor  for  about  three  years.  His  first  and 
only  settlement  in  the  ministry  was  at  Conway,  where 
he  remained  from  1821  to  1825,  when  again  faiUng 
health  induced  him  to  accept  the  professorship  of  natu- 
ral history  and  chemistry  in  Amherst  College,  which 
gave  him  the  prospect  of  more  exercise  and  less  ex- 
haustive labors.  He  entered  this  new  position  after 
some  preparatory  study  under  Prof.  Silliman,  senior,  of 
Yale  College.  In  1845  he  was  elected  president  of  Am- 
herst College,  and  professor  of  natural  theology  and  ge- 
ology. In  1854  he  resigned  the  presidency,  but  still 
continued  in  the  chair  of  geology.  He  died  Feb.  27, 
18G4.  Dr.  Hitchcock  is  especially  deserving  of  our  rec- 
ognition in  this  place  on  account  of  his  Relifion  of  Ge- 
ology and  its  connected  Sciences  (Boston,  1851, 12mo),the 
result  of  thirty  years'  study  and  reflection,  which  had  a 
very  extended  circulation  both  in  this  country  and  in 
Eurojie.  Among  Dr.  Hitchcock's  peculiar  literary  traits 
(see  the  Biblioth.  Sacra,  July,  1851,  p.  662,  663)  may  be 
mentioned  "his  mode  of  answering  the  objection  to  the 
resurrection  of  the  body ;  his  prooi's  from  geology  of  the 
benevolence  of  God,  of  special  prox-idence,  and  of  special 
divine  interposition  in  nature"  (comp.  his  articles  in  Bib. 
Sacra,  x,  166-194,  "  Relations  and  Duties  of  the  Philos- 
opher and  Theologian ;"  and  xi,  776-800, "  Special  Divine 
Interpositions  in  Nature").  Dr.  William  S.  Tyler,  pro- 
fessor in  Amherst  College,  who  preached  a  discourse  at 
Dr.  Hitchcock's  funeral,  which  has  been  printed,  gave 
"an  admirable  estimate  and  summary  of  his  Hfe,  char- 
acter, attainments,  and  influence." — Appleton's  Cjichp. 
ix,  210,  and  Annuul,  1868,  p.  1428;  Chambers,  Ci/c'lnp.v, 
379;  Amer.  Presb.  liev.  July,  I86i,  p.  b2S.     (J.  H.W.) 

Hitchcock,  Enos,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  minis- 
ter, was  born  in  Springfield,  IMass.,  graduated  at  Harvard 
in  1767,  and  was  ordained  colleague  of  Mr.  Chipman,  pas- 
tor of  the  Second  Congregational  Church  of  Beverley, 
in  1771.  In  1780  he  became  a  chaplain  in  the  army, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  war  in  1783  he  took  a  pastoral 
charge  in  Providence,  K.  I.  He  bequeathed  at  his  death, 
which  occurred  in  1803,  $2500  as  a  fund  for  the  support 
of  the  ministr}'.  He  published  a  Treatise  on  Education 
(1790,  2  \o\s.)  ■.—Sermons,  tcith  an  Essay  on  the  Lord's 
Supper  (1793-1800).— Allibone,  Diet,  of  Authors,  i,  852. 

Hitchcock,  Gad,  D.D.,  a  Unitarian  minister,  was 
born  at  SpringHeld,  Mass.,  Feb.  12,  1718  or  1719.  He 
was  educated  at  Harvard  University,  where  he  grad- 
uated in  1743,  and  was  ordained  and  installed  in  Pem- 
broke (now  Hanson,  Mass.),  in  October,  1748.  During 
the  Revolutionary  War  he  served  as  chaplain.  In  1787 
his  alma  mater  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
tlivinity.  In  1797  he  ^vas  attacked  with  paralysis  while 
preaching  to  his  people,  from  which  he  never  recovered 
so  as  to  engage  any  fiu-ther  in  active  service.  He  died 
Aug.  8, 1803.  His  >vritings  were  mainly  sermons  and  a 
(Dudleian)  lecture,  delivered  at  Harvard  College  in 
1779 — Sprague,  Ann,  of  the  Amer.  Pulpit,  viii,  29. 


Hitt,  Daniel,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister  of 
considerable  eminence,  was  born  in  Fauquier  Countv, 
Va.,  entered  the  itinerancy  in  1790,  became  the  travel- 
ling companion  of  bishop  Asbury  in  1807,  and  in  1808 
was  elected  by  the  General  Conference  one  of  the  agents 
of  the  ]\Iethodist  Book  Concern,  the  duties  of  which  of- 
lice  he  discharged  for  eight  years.  He  next,  with  great 
fidelity,  served  as  presiding  elder  until  1822,  when  he 
became  the  travelling  companion  of  bishop  M'Kendree. 
In  1823  he  took  charge  of  the  Potomac  District;  after 
two  years'  labors  he  passed  to  the  Carlisle  District,  and 
there  closed  his  earthly  work.  Mr.  Hitt  was  a  man  of 
marked  "  simpUcity  and  integrity,"  and  "'  the  affability 
of  his  manners  and  the  sweetness  of  his  disposition,  in 
his  private  intercourse  in  society,  gained  him  the  affec- 
tion of  all."  He  died  of  typhus  fever,  in  great  peace  and 
sure  hope,  in  September,  1825. — Minutes  of  Conf.  i,  507. 

Hit'tite,  or  rather  Cuethite  (Heb.  Chitti',  Tn, 
usually  in  the  plur.  D"^Ori,  Sept.  Xtrra7oi ;  also  Ttl  "^la^ 
"  children  of  Heth ;"  fern.  ri"'r,n,  Ezek.  xvi,  3 ;  plur. 
ni'nn,  l  Kings  xi,  1 ;  also  TXl  Jlira,  "  daughters  of 
Heth,"  Gen.  xxvii,  46),  the  designation  of  the  descend- 
nts  of  Heth,  and  one  of  the  nations  of  Canaan  (q.  v.). 

I.  Biblical  Notices (1.)  With  five  exceptions,  noticed 

below,  the  word  is  'iplHil="the  Cliittite;"  m  the  sin- 
gular number,  according  to  the  common  Hebrew  idiom. 
It  is  occasionally  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  in  the  singular 
number," the Hittite"(Exod.xxiii, 28;  xxxiii,2;  xxxiv, 
11 ;  Josh,  ix,  1 ;  xi,  3),  but  elsewh.  as  a  \Aut.  (Gen.  xv, 
20;  Exod.  iii,  8,  17;  xiii,  5;  xxiii,  23;  Numb,  xiii,  29; 
Deut.vii,  1;  xx,  17;  Josh,  iii,  10;  xii,8;  xxiv,  11;  Judg. 
iii,  5 ;  1  Kings  ix,  20 ;  2  Chron.  viii,  7 ;  Ezra  ix,  1 ;  Neh. 
ix,  8 ;  1  Esdr.  viii,  69,  Xirrnioi).  (2.)  The  plural  form 
of  the  word  is  a'^Onil  =the  Chittim,  or  Hittites  (Josh, 
i,  4 ;  Judg.  i,  26 ;  1  Kings  x,  29 ;  2  Kings  vii,  6 ;  2  Chron. 
i,  17).  (3.)  "A  Hittite  [woman]"  is  r'^tin  (Ezek.  xvi, 
3,  45).  In  1  Kings  xi,  1,  the  same  word  is  rendered 
"  Hittites." 

In  the  list  of  the  descendants  of  Noah,  Heth  occupies 
the  second  place  among  the  children  of  Canaan.  It  is 
to  be  observed  that  the  first  and  second  names,  Sidon 
and  Heth,  are  not  gentile  nouns,  and  that  all  the  names 
following  are  gentile  nouns  in  the  sing.  Sidon  is  called 
the  first-born  of  Canaan,  though  the  name  of  the  town 
is  probably  put  for  that  of  its  founder,  or  cponym,  "  the 
fisherman,"  'AXuvg,  of  Philo  of  Bjblus.  It  is  therefore 
probable,  as  we  find  no  city  Heth,  that  this  is  the  name 
of  the  ancestor  of  the  nation,  and  the  gentile  noun,  chil- 
dren of  Heth,  makes  this  almost  certain.  After  the  enu- 
meration of  the  nations  sprung  from  Canaan,  it  is  add- 
ed, "And  afterwards  were  the  families  of  the  Canaanites 
spread  abroad"  (Gen.  x,  18).  This  passage  will  be  illus- 
trated by  the  evidence  that  there  were  Hittites  and 
Amorites  beyond  Canaan,  and  also  bej'ond  the  M'ider 
territorj'  that  must  be  allowed  for  the  placing  of  the 
Hamathites,  who,  it  may  be  added,  perhaps  had  not  mi- 
grated from  Canaan  at  the  date  to  which  the  list  of 
Noah's  descendants  mainly  refers  (see  verse  19).  See 
Canaaxite. 

1.  Our  first  introduction  to  the  Hittites  is  in  the  time 
of  Abraham,  when  they  are  mentioned  among  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Promised  Land  (Gen.  xv,  20).  Abra- 
ham bought  from  the  Bene-Cheth, "  Children  of  Heth" 
— such  was  then  their  title — the  field  and  the  cave  of 
Machpelah,  belonging  to  Ephron  the  Hittite  (Gen.  xxiii, 
3-18).  They  were  then  settled  at  the  town  which  was 
afterwards,  under  its  new  name  of  Hebron,  to  become 
one  of  the  most  famous  cities  of  Palestine,  then  bearing 
the  name  of  Kirjath-arba,  and  perhaps  also  of  Jlamre 
(Gen.  xxiii,  19 ;  xxv,  9).  The  propensities  of  the  tribe 
appear  at  that  time  to  have  been  rather  commercial 
than  military.  The  "money  current  with  the  mer- 
chant," and  the  ]3rocess  of  weighing  it,  were  familiar  to 
them ;  the  peaceful  assembly  "  in  the  gate  of  the  city" 
was  their  manner  of  receiving  the  stranger  who  M'as  de- 
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sirous  of  havinj:;  a  "  possession"  "  secured"  to  him  amontc 
them.  The  dignity  and  courtesy  of  their  demeanor  also 
come  out  strongly  in  this  narrative.  As  Ewald  well  says, 
Abraham  chose  liis  allies  in  warfare  i'rom  the  Amorites, 
but  he  goes  to  the  Hittites  for  his  grave.  But  the  tribe 
was  evidently  as  yet  but  small,  not  imjiortant  enough  to 
be  noticed  beside  "  the  Canaanite  and  the  Perizzite," 
who  shared  the  bulk  of  the  land  between  them  (Gen. 
xii,  6 ;  xiii,  7).  In  the  southern  part  of  the  country 
they  remained  for  a  considerable  period  after  this,  possi- 
bly extending  as  far  as  (lerar  and  Beersheba,  a  good 
way  below  Hebron  (xxvi,  17;  xxviii,  10),  From  their 
families  Esau  married  his  tirst  two  wives  (Gen.  xxvi, 
34 ;  xxxvi,  2  sq.),  and  the  fear  lest  Jacob  should  take 
the  same  course  is  the  motive  given  by  Rebekah  for 
sending  Jacob  away  to  Haran.  It  was  the  same  feeling 
that  had  urged  Abram  to  send  to  INIesoiJotamia  for  a 
wife  for  Isaac.  The  descendant  of  Shem  could  not  wed 
with  Hamites — "  with  tlie  daughters  of  the  Canaanites 
among  \vhom  I  dwell  .  .  .  wherein  I  am  a  stranger,"  but 
"  go  to  my  country  and  thy  kindred"  is  his  father's  com- 
mand, "  to  the  liouse  of  thy  mother's  father,  and  take 
thee  a  wife  frojn-thence"  (Gen.  xxviii,  2 ;  xxiv,  4).    See 

HiVITK. 

From  several  of  the  above  notices  we  learn  that  the 
original  seat  ofthe  Hittites,  the  city  of  Hebron,  was  found- 
ed by  one  Arba  ofthe  Anakim,  whence  its  earlier  name, 
and  had  inhabitants  of  that  giant  race  as  late  as  Joshua's 
time.  It  is  also  connected  with  Zoan  in  Egypt,  and  is  said 
to  have  been  built  seven  years  before  tliat  city  (Numb, 
xiii,  22).  Zoan  or  Avaris  was  built  or  rebuilt,  and  no 
doubt  received  its  Hebrew  or  Shemitic  name,  Zoan,  the 
translation  of  its  Egyptian  name  iia-awak,  in  the  time 
1  of  the  tirst  Shejiherd-king  of  Egypt,  who  was  of  Phoeni- 

cian or  kindred  race.  It  is  also  to  be  noted  that,  in 
Abraham's  time,  the  Amorites,  connected  with  the  giant 
race  in  the  case  of  the  Rcphaim  whom  Chedorlaomer 
smote  in  Ashteroth  Karnaim  (Gen.  xiv,  5),  where  the 
Rephaite  Og  afterwards  ruled,  d\vclt  close  to  Hebron 
(ver.  13).  The  Hittites  and  Amorites,  we  shall  see,  were 
later  settled  together  in  the  Oiontes  valley.  Thus  at 
this  period  there  was  a  settlement  of  the  two  nations  in 
the  south  of  Palestine,  and  the  Hittites  were  mixed 
with  the  Rephaite  Anakim.     See  Hkdrox. 

2.  Throughout  the  period  of  the  settlement  in  Pal- 
estine, the  name  of  the  Hittites  occurs  only  in  the 
usual  formula  for  the  occupants  of  the  Promised  Land. 
Changes  occur  in  the  mode  of  stating  this  formula,  but 
the  Hittites  are  never  omitted  (see  Exod.  xxiii,  28). 
In  the  enumeration  of  the  six  or  seven  nations  of  Ca- 
naan, the  first  names,  in  four  phrases,  are  the  Canaanites, 
Hittites,  and  Amorites;  in  two,  which  make  no  mention 
of  the  Canaanites,  the  Hittites  and  Amorites ;  and  in 
three,  the  former  three  names,  with  the  addition  of  an- 
other nation.  In  but  two  phrases  are  these  three  nations 
further  separated.  It  is  also  to  be  remarked  that  the 
Hittites  and  Amorites  are  mentioned  together  in  a  bare 
majority  of  the  forms  of  the  enumeration,  but  in  a  great 
majority  of  passages.  The  importance  thus  given  to 
the  Hittites  is  perhaps  equally  evident  in  the  place  of 
Hcth  in  the  list  of  the  descendants  of  Noah,  in  the  place 
of  the  tribe  in  the  list  in  the  promise  to  Abraham,  where 
it  is  tirst  of  the  known  descendants  of  Canaan  (xv,  20), 
and  certainly  in  the  term  "  all  the  land  of  the  Hittites," 
as  a  designation  of  the  Promised  Land  in  its  full  extent, 
from  liluphrates  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  from  Leba- 
non to  the  desert  (Josh,  i,  4).  The  close  relation  of  the 
Hittites  and  Amorites  seems  to  be  indicated  bj^  the 
prophet  Ezekiel,  where  he  speaks  of  Jerusalem  as  daugh- 
ter of  an  Amorite  father  and  a  Hittite  mother  (xvi,  3, 
45).  Indeed  the  Hittites  and  Amorites  seem,  in  these 
last-cited  passages,  to  be  named  for  the  Canaanites  in 
general. 

AMien  the  spies  examined  Canaan  they  found  "  the 
Hittites,  and  the  Jebusites,  and  the  Amorites"  dwelling 
"  in  the  mountains"  (Numb,  xiii,  29),  that  is,  in  the  high 
tracts  that  aftenvards  formed  the  refuges  and  rallying- 


points  ofthe  Israelites  during  the  troubled  period  ofthe 
judges.  There  is,  however,  no  distinct  statement  as  to 
the  exact  position  of  the  Hittites  in  Palestine.  We 
may  draw  an  inference  from  their  connection  with  Je- 
rusalem and  the  Amorites,  and  their  inhabiting  the 
mountains,  and  suppose  that  they  were  probably  seated 
chiefly  in  the  high  region  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  Of 
their  territory  beyond  Palestine  there  are  some  indica- 
tions in  Scripture.  The  most  important  of  these  is  the 
designation  of  the  Promised  Land  in  its  full  extent  as 
"all  the  land  of  the  Hittites"  already  mentioned,  with 
which  the  notices  of  Hittite  kings  out  of  Canaan  must 
be  compared.  Whatever  temporary  circumstances  may 
have  originally  attracted  them  so  far  to  the  south  as 
Beersheba,  a  people  having  the  quiet  commercial  tastes 
of  Ephron  the  Hittite  and  liis  companions  can  have  had 
no  call  for  the  roving,  skirmishing  life  of  the  country 
bordering  on  the  desert;  and  thus,  during  the  sojourn 
of  Israel  in  Egypt,  they  had  withdrawn  themselves  from 
those  districts,  retiring  before  Amalck  (Numb,  xiii,  29) 
to  the  more  secure  mountain  country  in  the  centre  of 
the  land.  Perhaps  the  words  of  Ezekiel  (xvi,  3, 45)  may 
implj'  that  they  helped  to  found  the  city  of  Jcbus. 

From  this  time,  however,  their  quiet  habits  vanish, 
and  they  take  their  part  against  the  invader,  in  equal 
alliance  with  the  other  Canaanitish  tribes  (Josh,  ix,  1 ; 
xi,  3,  etc.). 

3.  Hencefonvard  the  notices  of  the  Hittites  are  veiy 
few  and  faint.  We  meet  M-ith  two  individuals,  both 
attached  to  the  person  of  David.  (1.)  "Ahimelech  the 
Hittite,"  who  was  Avith  him  in  the  hill  of  Hachilah,  and 
with  Abishai  accompanied  him  by  night  to  the  tent  of 
Saul  (1  Sam.  xxvi,  G).  He  is  nowhere  else  mentioned, 
and  was  possibly  killed  in  one  of  David's  expeditions, 
before  the  list  in  2  Sam.  xxiii  was  drawn  uji.  (2.) 
"Uriah  the  Hittite,"  one  of  "the  thirty"  of  David's 
body-guard  (2  Sam.  xxiii,  39 ;  1  Chron.  xi,  41),  the  deep 
tragedy  of  whose  wrongs  forms  the  one  blot  in  the  life 
of  liis  master.  In  both'  these  persons,  though  warriors 
by  profession,  we  can  perhaps  detect  traces  of  those  qual- 
ities which  we  have  noticed  as  characteristics  of  the 
tribe.  In  the  case  of  the  first,  it  was  Abishai,  the  prac- 
tical, unscrupulous  "  son  of  Zeruiah,"  who  pressed  David 
to  allow  him  to  kill  the  sleeping  king:  Ahimelech  is 
clear  from  that  stain.  In  the  case  of  Uriah,  the  absence 
from  suspicion  and  the  generous  self-denial  which  he 
displayed  are  too  well  known  to  need  more  than  a  refer- 
ence (2  Sam.  xi,  11,  12).  He  -was  doubtless  a  prose- 
lyte, and  probably  descended  from  several  generations 
of  proselytes ;  but  the  fact  shows  that  Canaanitish  blood 
was  in  itself  no  bar  to  advancement  in  the  court  and 
army  of  David. 

Solomon  subjected  the  remaining  Hittites  to  the  same 
tribute  of  bond-service  as  the  other  remnants  of  the  Ca- 
naanitish nations  (1  Kings  ix,  20).  Of  all  these  the  Hit- 
tites appear  to  have  been  the  most  important,  and  to 
have  been  tnuler  a  king  of  their  own ;  for  "  the  kings  of 
the  Hittites"  are,  in  1  Kings  x,  29,  coupled  with  t  he  kings 
of  Syria  as  purchasers  of  the  chariots  Avhich  Solomon  im- 
ported from  Egypt.  It  appears  that  this  was  some  dif- 
ferent division  of  the  Hittite  family  Uving  far  away  some- 
where in  the  north  ;  although,  from  their  connection  in 
2  Kings  vii,  6,  with  the  Egyptians,  others  have  inferred 
that  the  noise  came  from  the  south,  from  which  quarter 
it  seems  they  and  the  Egyptians  were  the  only  jieople 
who  coidd  be  expected  to  make  an  attack  with  chariots. 
This  woidd  identify  them  with  the  southern  Hivites, 
who  were  subject  to  the  sceptre  of  Judah,  and  show  also 
that  it  was  they  who  purchased  Egyptian  chariots  from 
the  factors  of  Solomon.  It  is  evident  in  any  case,  how- 
ever, that  they  were  a  distinct  and  independent  body, 
apparently  outside  the  bounds  of  Palestine.  The  Hit- 
tites were'  still  present  in  Palestine  as  a  distinct  people 
after  the  Exile,  and  are  named  among  the  alien  tribes 
with  whom  the  returned  Israelites  contracted  those 
marriages  which  Ezra  urged  and  Nehemiah  compelled 
them  to  dissolve  (Ezra  ix,  1,  etc. ;  comp.  Neh.  xiii,  23- 
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28).  After  this  we  hear  no  more  of  the  Hittites,  who 
probably  lost  their  national  identity  by  intermixture 
with  the  neighboring  tribes  or  nations.  (See  Hamels- 
vcld,  iii,  51  sq. ;  Joiirn.  of  Sac.  Lit.  Oct.  1851,  p.  IGO.) — 
Kitto,  a.  V. ;  Smith,  s.  v.     See  Heathkx. 

4,  Nothing  is  said  of  the  religion  or  worship  of  the 
Hittites.  Even  in  the  enumeration  of  Solomon's  itlola- 
trous  worship  of  the  gods  of  his  wives — among  whom 
were  Hittite  women  (1  Kings  xi,  1)— no  Hittite  deity 
is  alluded  to  (see  1  Kings  xi,  5,  7 ;  2  Kings  xxiii,  13). 
See  below. 

5.  The  names  of  the  individual  Hittites  mentioned  in 
the  Bible  are  as  follow.  They  are  all  susceptible  of  in- 
terpretation as  Hebrew  words,  which  would  lead  to  the 
belief  either  that  the  Hittites  spoke  a  dialect  of  the 
Aramaic  or  Hebrew  language,  or  that  the  words  were 
Hebraized  in  their  transference  to  the  Bible  records. 

Adah  (a  woman),  Gen.  xxxvi,  2. 
AiiiMKLEon,  1  Sam.  xxvi,  6. 

Basiiemath,  accurately  IJAs'iiATir  (a  woman) ;  possibly 
a  second  name  of  Adah,  Gen.  xxvi,  34. 
Beeri  (lather  of  .Judith,  below),  Gen.  xxvi,  34. 
Er.oN  (father  of  Basmath),  Gen.  xxvi,  34. 
Epiiron,  Gen.  xxiii,  10, 13, 14,  etc. 
JtnnTii  (a  woman),  Gen.  xxvi,  34. 
Uriaij,  2  Sam.  xi,  3,  etc. ;  xxiii,  39,  etc. 
ZouAR  (father  of  Ephron),  Gen.  xxiii,  S. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  Sibbeciiai,  who  in  the  He- 
brew text  is  always  denominated  a  Hushathite,  is  by 
Josephus  {Ant.  vii.  12,  2)  styled  a  Hittite.— Smith,  s.  v. 
II.  Notices  in  A  ncient  Inscriptions. — 1.  The  Egyptian 
monuments  give  us  much  information  as  to  a  Hittite 
nation  that  can  only  be  that  indicated  in  the  two  pas- 
sages in  the  books  of  Kings  above  noticed.  The  kings 
of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  dynasties  made  exten- 
sive conquests  in  Syria  and  Mesopotamia.  They  were 
opposed  by  many  small  states,  which  probably  always 
formed  one  or  more  confederacies.  In  the  time  of  Thoth- 
mes  III  (B.C.  cir.  1450),  the  leading  nation  was  that  of 
the  RUTEN  (or  luten),  which  appears  to  have  once 
headed  a  confederacy  defeated  by  that  king  before  jMe- 
giddo  (De  Rouge,  Bevue  A  rcheolor).  n.  s.,  iv,  346  sq.). 
The  KiieTA  were  conquered  by  or  tributary  to  Thoth- 
mes  HI  (Birch,  Annals  of  Thothmes  II f,  p.  21);  but  it 
is  not  until  the  time  of  Rameses  II  (B.C.  cir.  1306),  sec- 
ond king  (according  to  Manetlio)  of  the  nineteenth  dy- 
nasty, that  we  tind  them  occupying  the  most  important 
place  among  the  eastern  enemies  of  the  Egyptians,  the 
place  before  held  by  the  rutex.  The  name  is  general- 
ly written  Kiiex,  and  sometimes  KiiexA,  and  was  prob- 
ably in  both  cases  pronounced  kiiat.  It  is  not  easy  to 
determine  whether  it  properly  denotes  the  people  or  the 
countrA-;  perhaps  it  denotes  the  latter,  as  it  rarely  has 
a  plural  termination ;  but  it  is  often  used  for  the  former. 
This  name  is  identical  in  radicals  with  that  of  the  Hit- 
tites, and  that  it  designates  them  is  clear  from  its  being 
connected  with  a  name  equally  representing  that  of  the 
Amorites,  and  from  the  correspondence  of  this  warlike 
people,  strong  in  chariots,  with  the  non-Palestinian  Hit- 


\  tites  mentioned  in  the  Bible.  The  chief  or  strongest 
city  of  the  KiiexA,  or  at  least  of  the  territory  subject  to 
or  confederate  with  the  king  of  the  KHexA,  was  KeresH, 
on  the  river  arnut,  anurta,  or  arunata.     Keresn 

I  w&s  evidently  a  Kadesh,  "a  sacred  city,"  Dip,  but  no 
city  of  that  name,  which  could  correspond  to  this,  is 
known  to  us  in  Biblical  geography.  It  is  represented  in 
the  Egyptian  sculptures  as  on  or  near  a  lake,  which  Dr. 
Brugsch  has  traced  in  the  modern  lake  of  Kedes,  fed  by 

,  the  Orontes,  southward  of  Hems  (Emesa).     The  Oron- 

I  tes,  it  must  be  observed,  well  corresponds  to  the  ari'xa- 
TA.  The  town  is  also  stated  to  have  been  in  the  land 
of  AMAR  (or  amara),  that  is,  of  the  Amorites.  The 
position  of  this  Amoritish  territory  is  further  defined  by 

I  Carchemish  being  placed  in  it,  as  we  shall  show  in  a 
later  part  of  this  article.  The  territory  of  these  Hit- 
tites, therefore,  lay  in  the  valley  of  the  Orontes.  It 
probably  extended  towards  the  Euphrates,  for  the  Kne- 
TA  are  also  connected  with  neharena,  or  Mesopotamia, 
not  the  XAHiRi  of  the  cuneiform  inscriptions,  but  it  is 
not  clear  that  they  ruled  that  coimtrj\  Probably  they 
drew  confederates  thence,  as  was  done  by  the  Syrians 
in  David's  time. 

The  greatest  achievement  of  Rameses  H  was  the  de- 
feat of  the  KiicTA  and  their  allies  near  KeTesir,  in  the 
fifth  year  of  his  reign.  This  event  is  commemorated  in 
a  papyrus  and  by  several  inscriptions  and  sculptures. 
The  nations  confederate  with  the  KiiexA  were  the 
ARATu  (Aradus?),  jiaal'su  (Mash?),PAATSA  or  patasa, 

KESIiKESH,  ARUNU,  KATAWATAXA,  KHERABU  (Helbou?), 
AKATERA,   KETESIf,    RCTA,   ArkiteS,   TENTEXE    (or  TRA- 

tesuee),  and  karakamasha  (Carchemish).  These 
names  are  difficult  to  identify  save  the  seventh  and  the 
last,  but  it  is  evident  that  they  do  not  belong  to  Pales- 
tine. The  Hittites  are  represented  as  having  a  regular 
army,  which  was  strong  in  chariots,  a  particular  which 
we  should  expect  from  the  Biblical  notices  of  them  and 
of  the  Canaanites,  where  the  latter  name  seems  applied 
to  the  tribe  so  called.  Each  chariot  was  drawn  l>y 
t'.vo  horses,  and  held  three  men,  a  charioteer  and  two 
warriors.  They  had  also  cavalry  and  disciplined  infan- 
try. In  the  great  battle  with  Rameses  they  had  2500 
horses,  that  is,  chariots.  The  representations  of  the 
KiieTA  in  the  sculptures  relating  to  this  campaign  prob- 
ably show  that  their  forces  were  composed  of  men  of 
two  different  races.  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  thinks  that 
both  belonged  to  the  kiicta  nation,  and  it  seems  hardly 
possible  to  form  any  other  conclusion.  '•  The  nation  of 
Sheta  [the  initial  character  is  thus  sometimes  read  s/;] 
seems  to  have  been  composed  of  two  distinct  tribes,  both 
comprehended  under  the  same  name,  uniting  in  one 
common  cause,  and  probably  subject  to  the  same  gov- 
ernment." These  supposed  tribes  differed  in  dress  and 
arms,  and  one  was  sometimes  bearded,  the  other  was 
beardless  {Ancient  Ef)tjptians,i,\).  AW  sq.).  They  are 
rather  fair  than  yellow,  and  the  beardless  warriors  are 
probably  of  a  different  race  from  the  people  of  Palestine 
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Ancient  Hittites.    From  trie  Egj'ptian  Monuments. 
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generally.  In  some  cases  they  remind  us  of  the.  Tatars, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  forget  that  the  Egyptians  of  the 
Greek  period  evidently  took  the  KiieTA  for  Scythians 
or  Bactrians.  The  name  Scythian  is  not  remote,  nor  is 
that  of  the  Kittas,  or  warrior-Tatars  in  the  Chinese 
garrisons ;  but  mere  word  resemblances  are  dangerous ; 
and  the  circumstance  that  the  Scythians  appear  in  his- 
tory when  the  Hittites  have  just  disappeared  is  not  of 
much  value.  But  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  in  the 
time  of  Moses  there  was  a  Rephaite  ruling  the  Amorites 
in  Palestine,  as  the  sons  of  Anak  had  apparently  long 
Tided  the  Hittites  in  Hebron,  so  that  we  need  not  be 
surprised  to  find  two  races  under  the  same  government 
in  the  case  of  the  Hittites  of  Syria. 

In  the  twenty-first  year  of  Rameses  II,  the  great  king 
of  the  Hittites,  KneTSEKA,  came  to  Egypt  to  make  a 
treaty  of  jieace.  A  copy  of  the  treaty  is  preserved  in  a 
hieroglyphic  inscription.  From  this  it  appears  that 
KiieTSEKA  had  been  preceded  by  his  grandfather  sa- 
TRARA,  his  father  maurasara,  and  his  brother  maut- 
NURA,  and  that  in  the  reigns  of  saprara  and  jiautnu- 
ra  peace  had  been  made  upon  the .  same  conditions. 
In  a  tablet  of  the  thirty-fourth  year  of  the  same  king, 
one  of  his  wives,  a  Hittite  princess  with  the  Egyptian 
name  itA-jiA-UK-Ne-FRU,  is  represented  as  well  as  her 
father,  the  king  (or  a  king)  of  the  KiiexA.  Solomon 
also,  as  Dr.  Brugsch  remarks,  took  Hittite  women  into 
his  harem  (1  Kings  xi,  1).  Rameses  III  (B.C.cir.  1200) 
had  a  war  with  the  KiieTA,  mentioned  in  one  of  his  in- 
scriptions with  KCTE  (Ke-rcsii)  kara[k]amsa  (Carche- 
misli),  aratu  (Aradus?),  and  arasa,  all  described  as 
in  the  land  ajiaba. 

The  religion  of  the  Hittites  is  only  known  from  the 
above  treaty  with  Rameses  II,  though  it  is  probable  that 
additional  information  may  be  derived  from  an  exami- 
nation of  proper  names.  In  this  inscription  the  divini- 
ties both  of  the  land  of  khbta  and  of  Egypt  are  men- 
tioned, probably  because  they  were  invoked  to  see  that 
the  compact  was  duly  kept.  They  are  described  from 
a  Hittite  point  of  view,  a  circumstance  which  is  curious 
as  showing  how  carefully  the  Egyptian  scribe  liad  kept 
to  the  document  before  him.  They  are  the  gods  of  war, 
and  the  gods  of  women  of  the  land  of  khcta  and  of 
Egypt,  the  sl'tkkh  of  tlie  land  of  khcta,  the  sutekii 
of  several  forts,  the  asiitcrat  (written  antcrat)  of 
the  land  of  KHexA,  several  unnamed  gods  and  goddesses 
of  places  or  countries,  and  of  a  fortress,  the  mountahis  and 
rivers  of  the  land  of  kiicta,  and  of  Egypt,  Amen,  sutekh, 
and  the  winds.  Suteku,  or  set,  was  the  chief  god  of  the 
Shepherd-kings  of  Egypt  (one  of  whom  appears  to  have 
abolished  all  other  Avorship  in  his  dominions),  and  is  also 
called  BAR,  or  Baal.  Sittekh  is  perhaps  a  foreign  form, 
sprr  seems  certainly  of  foreign  origin.  Ashtcrat  is,  of 
course,  Ashtoreth,  the  consort  of  Baal  in  Palestine.  They 
were  the  principal  divinities  of  the  kiicta,  for  they  are 
mentioned  by  name,  and  as  worshipped  in  the  whole 
land.  The  worship  of  the  mountains  and  rivers  is  re- 
markably indicative  of  the  character  of  the  religion,  and 
the  mention  of  the  gods  of  special  cities  points  in  the 
same  direction.  The  former  is  low  nature-worship,  the 
latter  is  entirely  consistent  with  it,  and,  indeed,  is  never 
found  but  in  connection  with  it. 

The  I'vgyptian  monuments  furnish  ns  with  the  follow- 
ing additional  Hittite  names:  tarakanunasa,  kama- 

KT,  TARKATATASA  (au  ally?),  KHERAPSARA,   SCribc  of 

books  of  the  khbta,  pesa,  tetara,  krabctusa,  aak- 
jiA  (an  ally?),  sa.marus,  tatara,  matrema,  brother 
of  [the  king  of]  the  khcta,  rabsununa  (an  ally?), 
Ti.'ATASA  (an  ally?). 

These  names  are  evidently  Shemitic,but  not  Hebrew, 
a  circumstance  that  need  not  surprise  us  when  we  know 
that  Aramaic  was  distinct  from  Hebrew  in  Jacob's  time. 
The  syllables  sera  in  Knex-SERA,  and  rab  in  rab-su- 
NUNA,  seem  to  correspond  to  the  sar  and  rab  of  Assyr- 
ian and  Babylonian  names,  tetara  may  be  the  same 
name  as  the  Tidal  of  Scripture.  But  the  most  remark- 
able of  all  these  names  is  slvtrema,  which  corresponds 


as  closely  as  possible  to  iMizraim.  The  third  letter  is  a 
hard  t,  and  the  final  syllable  is  constantly  use<l  lor  the 
Hebrew  dual.  In  the  Eg^'iitian  name  of  ?i[(s(>p(itaniia, 
NEiiARKNA,  we  find  the  Clialdec  and  Arabic  (hial.  It 
would  therefore  appear  that  the  language  of  the  kucta 
was  nearer  to  the  Hebrew  than  to  the  Chaldee.  tar- 
katatasa  probably  commences  with  the  name  of  the 
goddess  Derceto  or  Atargatis. 

The  principal  source  of  information  on  the  Egyptian 
bearings  of  this  subject  is  Brugsch's  Geor/rtqMxche  In- 
schfi/ten,  ii,  20  sq.  The  documents  to  which  he  mainly 
refers  are  the  inscriptions  of  Rameses  II,  the  poem  of 
PENTAUR,  and  the  treaty.  The  first  are  given  by  Lep- 
sius  (Denkmiiler,  A bth. iii, bl.  153-lGl,  lG4-lGf),  187, 19G ; 
see  also  130,  209),  and  translated  by  M.  Cliabas  (Rev. 
Arch.,  1850) ;  see  also  BruQsch,  Jlistoirc  d'Fj/iiptc,  i,  l."7 
sq. :  the  second  is  translated  by  JI.  dc  i;<jug(>  {Ha-ne 
Contenqmraine,  No.  106,  p.  389  sq.).  Dr.  P.riigscli  (//.  re.'), 
Mr.  Goodwin,  Cambridrje  Essays,  1858,  and  in  Biuiscn's 
ICgypfs  Place,  iv,  G75  sq. ;  and  the  third  is  translated 
by  Dr.  Brugsch  (//.  cc.)  and  Mr.  Goodwin  {PartlKiwii, 
18G2).— Kitto,  s.  V. 

2.  In  the  Assyrian  inscriptions,  as  lately  dcciiiherod, 
there  are  frequent  references  to  a  nation  of  Khatii,  who 
"  formed  a  great  confederacy  ruled  by  a  number  of  petty 
chiefs,"  whose  territory  also  lay  in  the  valley  of  the 
Orontes,  and  who  were  sometimes  assisted  by  the  people 
of  the  sea-coast,  probably  the  Phoenicians  (Rawlinson's 
Herodotus,  i,  4G3).  "  Twelve  kings  of  the  southern 
Khatti  are  mentioned  in  several  places."  If  the  identi- 
fication of  these  people  with  the  Hittites  should  prove 
to  be  correct,  it  agrees  with  the  name  Chat,  as  noticed 
under  Hetii,  and  affords  a  clew  to  the  meaning  of  some 
passages  which  are  othervvise  puzzling.  These  arc  (o) 
Josli.  i,  4,  where  the  expression  "  all  the  land  of  the  Hit- 
tites" appears  to  mean  all  tlic  land  of  Canaan,  or  at  least 
the  northern  part  thereof.  (6)  Judg.  i,  2G.  Here  near- 
ly the  same  expression  recurs.  See  Luz.  (c)  1  Kings 
X,  29;  2  Chron.  i,  17,  "All  the  kings  of  the  Hittites  and 
kings  of  Aram"  (probably  identical  with  the  "kings  on 
this  side  Euphrates,"  1  Kings  iv,  24)  are  mentioned  as 
purchasing  chariots  and  horses  from  Egypt,  for  the  pos- 
session of  which  they  were  so  notorious,  that  (c/)  it 
would  seem  to  have  become  at  a  later  date  almost  pro- 
verbial in  allusion  to  an  alarm  of  an  attack  by  chariots 
(2  Kings  vii,  6) Smith,  s.  v. 

Hi'vite  (Heb.  Chini',  1"^,  usu.  with  tlie  art.,  often 
collectively  for  the  plur.,  "  the  Hivite,"  i.  e.  Hivitcs ;  Sept. 
o  Ei'irtioc),a  designation  of  one  of  the  nations  inliabiting 
Palestine  before  the  Israelites.  See  Canaan.  The  name 
is,  in  the  original,  uniformly  found  in  the  singular  num- 
ber. It  never  has,  like  that  of  the  Hittites,  a  plural,  nor 
does  it  appear  in  any  other  form.  Perhaps  we  may  as- 
sume from  this  that  it  originated  in  some  peculiarity  of 
locality  or  circumstance,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Amorites 
— "  mountaineers,"  and  not  in  a  progenitor,  as  did  that 
of  the  Ammonites,  who  are  also  styled  Bene-Ammon — 
children  of  Ammon,  or  the  Hittites,  Benc-Cheth— chil- 
dren of  Heth.  The  name  is  explained  by  Ewald  (Gesch. 
i,318)  as  Biimerddiider,  that  is,  "Midlanders;"  by  (Jese- 
nius  {Thes.  p.  451)  as paf/utii, "  villagers."  In  the  follow- 
ing passages  the  name  is  given  in  tlie  A. V.  in  the  singu- 
lar, "  the  Hivite  :"  Gen.  x,  17  ;  Exod.  xxiii,  28;  xxxiii, 
2 ;  xxxiv,  1 1 ;  Josh,  ix,  1 :  xi,  3 ;  1  Chron.  i,  15 ;  also  Gen. 
xxxiv,  2 ;  xxxvi,  2.  In  all  the  rest  it  is  rendered  by  the 
plural. 

1.  In  the  genealogical  tables  of  Genesis  "  the  Hivite" 
is  named  as  one  of  the  descendants — the  sixth  in  order— 
of  Canaan,  the  son  of  Ham  (Gen.  x,  17 ;  1  Chron.  i,  15). 
In  the  first  enumeration  of  the  nations  wlio.  at  the  time 
of  the  call  of  Abraham,  occupied  the  Promised  Land  (Gen. 
XV,  19-21),  the  Hi\-ites  are  omitted  from  the  Hebrew 
text  (though  in  the  Samaritan  and  Sept.  their  name  is 
inserted).  This  has  led  to  the  conjecture,  amongst  oth- 
ers, that  they  arc  identical  with  the  Kadmonites,  whose 
name  is  found  there  and  there  only  (Reiand,  Pcdcest.  p. 
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140 ;  Bochart,  Phol.  iv,  36 ;  Can.  i,  19).  But  are  not  the 
Kadmonites  rather,  as  their  name  implies,  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  Bene-kedem,  or  "  children  of  the  East  ?" 
Moreover,  in  this  passage,  the  position  of  the  Hivites,  if 
represented  b}^  the  Kadmonites,  would  be  at  the  head  of 
the  nations  usually  assigned  to  the  Land  of  Promise,  and 
this  is  most  unlikely,  unless  the  order  be  geographical. 
A  more  ingenious  conjecture  is  that  which  suggests  the 
identity  of  the  Hivites  and  the  Avites,  or  Avim,  on  the 
grounds  («)  that  at  a  later  time  the  Galileans  confound- 
ed the  gutturals;  (b)  that  the  Sept.  and  Jerome  do  not 
distinguish  the  two  names ;  (c)  that  the  town  of  ha-Av- 
vim  (A.V.  "  Avvim")  was  in  the  same  district  as  the  Hi- 
vites of  Gibeon;  (d)  and  that,  according  to  the  notice 
in  Deut.  ii,  the  Avim  disappear  before  the  Hivites  ap- 
pear; (e)  to  which  we  may  add  that,  if  Gesenius's  ety- 
mology be  sound,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  Avim  are  de- 
scribed as  dwelling  "  in  villages."  See  A VI. ■vr.  On  the 
other  hand,  («)  it  is  unlikely  that  a  dialectic  difference 
would  be  recorded,  and  it  seems  too  slight  to  be  anything 
else;  (6)  the  Sept.  and  Jerome  are  not  very  careful  as  to 
exact  transcriptions  of  proper  names ;  (c)  the  presence 
of  Avim  in  a  district  does  not  prove  them  to  be  the  same 
as  other  inhabitants  of  that  district;  (f/)  and  the  narra- 
tive in  Deut.  ii  speaks  only  of  the  overthrow,  before  the 
coming  of  the  Israelites,  by  later  settlers,  of  certain  tribes 
or  peoples,  not  mentioned  in  the  list  of  Gen.  x,  which 
were,  as  far  as  stated,  Rephaim,  or  of  Rephaite  stock. 
The  probability  that  the  Avim  were  of  this  stock  is 
strengthened  by  the  circumstance  that  there  was  a  rem- 
nant of  the  Rephaim  among  the  Philistines  in  David's 
time,  as  there  was  among  other  nations  when  the  Israel- 
ites conquered  the  country.  Therefore  it  seems  to  us 
verj'  unlikely  that  the  Avim  were  the  same  as  the  Hi- 
vites, although  they  may  have  been  related  to  each  oth- 
er. The  nama  constantly  occurs  in  the  formula  by  which 
the  country  is  designated  in  the  earlier  books  (Exoil.  iii, 
8,17;  xiii,5;  xxiii,  23,  "28 ;  xxxiii,2;  xxxiv,  11;  Deut. 
vii,  1;  XX,  17;  Josh,  iii,  10;  ix,  1 ;  xii,  8;  xxiv,  11),  and 
also  in  the  later  ones  (1  I^ngs  ix,  20 ;  2  Chron.  viii,  7 ; 
but  comp.  Ezra  ix,  1,  and  Neh.  ix,  8).  It  is,  however,  ab- 
sent in  the  report  of  the  spies  (Numb,  xiii,  29),  a  docu- 
ment which  fixes  the  localities  occupied  by  the  Canaan- 
itish  nations  at  that  time.  Perhaps  this  is  owing  to  the 
insignificance  of  the  Hivites  at  that  time,  or  perhaps  to 
the  fact  that  the  spies  were  indifferent  to  the  special  lo- 
cality of  their  settlemnnts. 

2.  We  lirst  encounter  the  actual  people  of  the  Hivites 
at  the  time  of  Jacob's  return  to  Canaan.  Shechem  was 
then  (according  to  the  current  Hebrew  text)  in  their 
possession,  Hamor  the  Hivite  being  the  "  prince  (N''i:J3) 
of  the  land"  (Gen.  xxiv,  2).  The  narrative  of  the  trans- 
action of  Jacob,  Avhen  he  bought  the  "  parcel  of  a  field," 
closely  resembles  that  of  Abraham's  purchase  of  the  field 
of  JMachpelah.  They  were  at  this  time,  to  j  udge  of  them 
by  their  rulers,  a  warm  and  impetuous  people,  credidous, 
and  easily  deceived  by  the  crafty  and  cruel  sons  of  .Jacob. 
The  narrative  further  exhibits  them  as  peaeefid  and  com- 
mercial, given  to  "  trade"  (10, 21),  and  to  the  acquiring 
of  "  possessions''  of  cattle  and  other  "  wealth"  (10,  23,  28, 
29).  Like  the  Hittites,  they  held  their  assemblies  or 
conferences  in  the  gate  of  their  city  (20).  We  may  also 
see  a  testimony  to  their  peaceful  habits  in  the  absence 
of  any  attempt  at  revenge  on  Jacob  for  the  massacre  of 
the  Shechemites.  Perhaps  similar  indications  are  fur- 
nished by  the  name  of  the  god  of  the  Shechemites  some 
generations  after  this,  Baal-berith— Baal  of  the  league, 
or  the  alliance  (Judg.  viii,  33 ;  ix,  4, 4G) ;  by  the  way  in 
which  the  Shechemites  were  beaten  by  Abimelech  (40) , 
and  by  the  unmilitary  character  both  of  the  weapon 
which  caused  Abimelech's  death  and  of  the  person  who 
discharged  it  (ix,  53).  In  the  matter  that  led  to  the 
overthrow  of  this  Hivite  city  we  see  an  indication  of  the 
corruption  that  afterwards  became  characteristic  of  the 
Canaanitish  tribes  (Gen.  xxxiii,  18-20 ;  xxxiv).  Jacob's 
reproof  of  his  sons  seems  to  imply  that  the  more  jMwer- 
ful  inhabitants  of  at  least  this  part  of  the  Promised  Land 


were  Canaanites  and  Perizzites,  these  only  being  men- 
tioned as  likely  to  attack  him  in  revenge  (xxxiv,  30). 
It  is  possible,  but  not  certain,  that  there  is  a  reference  to 
tliis  matter  where  Jacob  speaks  of  a  portion  he  gave  to 
Joseph  as  having  been  taken  by  him  in  war  from  th? 
Amorite  (xlviii,  22),  for  liis  land  at  Shechem  was  given 
to  Joseph,  but  it  had  been  bought,  and  what  Simeon  and 
Levi  seized  was  probably  never  claimed  by  Jacob,  unless, 
indeed,  the  Hivites,  who  might  possibly  be  spoken  of  as 
Amorites  (but  comp.  xxxiv,  30),  attempted  to  recover  it 
by  force.  Perhaps  the  reference  is  to  some  other  occiu:- 
rence.  It  seems  clear,  however,  from  the  first  of  the  pas- 
sages just  noticed  (xxxiv,  30),  that  the  Hivites  nded  by 
Hamor  were  a  small  settlement.     See  .Jacob. 

The  Alex.  MS.,  and  several  other  MSS.  of  the  Sept.; 
in  the  above  narrative  (Gen.  xxxiv,  2)  substitute  "  Ho- 
rite"  for  "  Hivite."  The  change  is  remarkable  from  the 
usually  close  adherence  of  the  Alex.  Codex  to  the  He- 
brew text,  but  it  is  not  corroborated  by  any  other  of  the 
ancient  versions,  nor  is  it  recommended  by  other  consid- 
erations. No  instances  occur  of  Horites  in  this  part  of 
Palestine,  while  we  know,  from  a  later  narrative,  that 
there  was  an  important  colony  of  Hivites  on  the  high 
land  of  Benjamin  at  Gibeon,  etc.,  no  very  great  distance 
from  Shechem.  On  the  other  hand,  in  Gen.  xxxvi,  2, 
where  Aholibamah,  one  of  Esau's  wives,  is  said  to  have 
been  the  daughter  of  the  daughter  of  Zibeon  the  Hivite, 
all  considerations  are  in  favor  of  reading  "  Horite"  for 
"  Hivite."  In  this  case  we  fortunately  possess  a  detailed 
genealogy  of  the  family,  by  comparison  of  which  little 
doubt  is  left  of  the  propriety  of  the  change  (comp.  ver. 
20,  24,  25, 30,  with  2),  although  no  ancient  version  has 
suggested  it  here.     See  Horitk. 

3.  We  next  meet  with  the  Hivites  during  the  con- 
quest of  Canaan  (Josh,  ix,  7 ;  xi,  19),  when  they  are  not 
mentioned  in  any  important  position.  Their  character 
was  then  m  some  respects  materially  altered.  They  were 
still  evidently  averse  to  fighting,  but  they  had  acquired 
— possibly  by  long  experience  in  traffic — an  amount  of 
craft  which  they  did  not  before  possess,  and  which  ena- 
bled them  to  turn  the  tables  on  the  Israelites  in  a  highly 
successful  manner  (.Josh,  ix,  3-27).  The  colony  of  Hi- 
vites who  made  Joshua  and  the  heads  of  the  tribes  their 
dupes  on  this  occasion,  had  four  cities — Gibeon,  Chephi- 
rah,  Beeroth,  and  Kirjath-jearim — situated,  if  our  pres- 
ent knowledge  is  accurate,  at  considerable  distances 
apart.  It  is  not  certain  whether  the  last  three  were 
destroyed  by  Joshua  or  not  (xi,  19) ;  Gibeon  certainlj^ 
was  spared.  In  verse  11  the  Gibeonites  speak  of  the 
"elders"  of  their  city,  a  word  which,  in  the  absence  of 
any  allusion  to  a  Hivite  king,  has  been  thought  to  point 
to  a  liberal  form  of  government  (Ewald,  Gesch.  i,  318,  9). 
This  southern  branch  of  the  nation  embraced  the  Jew- 
ish religion  (2  Sam.  xxi,  1,4:  Josh,  ix,  21. 27),  and  seem 
thus  to  liave  been  absorbed. 

4.  The  main  body  of  the  Hivites,  however,  were  at 
this  time  living  on  the  northern  confines  of  western  Pal- 
estine— "  under  Hermon.  in  the  land  of  IMizpeh"  (Josh. 
xi,  3) — "  in  ]\Iount  Lebanon,  from  jMount  Baal-Hermon 
to  the  entering  in  of  Hamath"  (Judg.  iii,  3).  Some- 
where in  this  neighborhood  they  were  settled  when  Joab 
and  the  captains  of  the  host,  in  their  tour  of  numbering, 
came  to  "  all  llie  cities  of  the  Hivites"  near  Tyre  (2  Sam. 
xxiv,  7).  A  remnant  of  the  nation  still  existed  in  the 
time  of  Solomon,  Avho  subjected  ihem  to  a  tribute  of 
personal  labor,  with  the  remnants  of  other  Canaanitish 
nations  which  the  Israelites  had  been  unable  to  expel 
(1  Kings  ix,  20).  In  the  Jerusalem  Targum  on  Gen.  x, 
17,  they  are  called  Tripolitans  CN^iS'^"!::),  a  name 
which  points  to  the  same  general  northern  locality.  The 
Herjionites  may  perhaps  be  a  later  name  for  the  Hi- 
vites ;  we  recognise  in  the  Egyptian  RCMexex  alone  any 
trace  of  the  Hivites  in  the  conquests  of  the  Pharaohs 
who  passed  through  this  tract.  Chaseaud  {Dmses,  p. 
301  sq.)  refers  the  modern  Druses  (q.  v.)  to  them. 

5.  There  are  few  Hivite  names  recorded  in  Scrip- 
ture.   Hamor,  "  the  he-ass,"  was  probably  an  honorable 
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name,  Shecliem,  "  shoulder,"  "  back,"  may  also  be  in- 
dicative of  strength.  Such  names  are  suitable  to  a  [ 
primitive  people,  but  they  are  not  sufticieutly  numerous 
or  cliaracteristic  for  us  to  be  able  to  dra;v  any  sure  in-  j 
ference.     It  is,  indeed,  possible  that  they  may  be  con-  j 

L'ted,  as  the  similar  Hittito  names  seem  to  be,  witii 
low  nature-worship.  See  Hittitk.  The  names  of  the 
Hivite  towns  do  not  help  us.  Gibeon  merely  indicates  ' 
lofty  position ;  Kirjath-jearim, "  the  city  of  the  woods," 
is  interesting  from  the  use  of  the  word  Kirjah,  which 
we  take  to  be  probably  a  Canaanitish  form :  the  other 
names  present  no  special  indications. 

G.  In  the  worship  of  Baal-berith,  or  "  Baal  of  the  cov- 
enant," at  Shechem,  in  the  time  of  the  Judges,  we  more 
probably  see  a  trace  of  the  head-city  of  a  Hivite  con- 
federacy than  of  an  alliance  between  the  Israelites  and 
the  Hivites.  (See  Hamelsveld,  iii,  62  sq. ;  Jour,  of  Sac. 
Lit.  Oct,  1851,  p.  1G6.)— Kitto,  s.  v.;  Smith,  s.  v. 

Hizki'ah  (Heb.  ChizUyah\  n^pTfl :  Sept.  'E^tfci- 
ac ;  Vulg.  Czechia),  an  ancestor  of  Zcphaniah  the  proph- 
et (Zoph.  i,  1).    See  Hkzekiaii, 

Hizki'jah-{Heb.  C/(J3%(7/i',  n^pTH;  Sept.  "E^t- 
Kin  ;  Vulg.  Ezechiti),  according  to  the  punctuation  of  the 
A.  v.,  a  man  who  sealed  the  covenant  of  reformation 
with  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  (Neh.x,  17).  But  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  name  should  be  taken  with  that  preced- 
ing it,  as  "  Ater-Hizkijah,"  a  name  given  in  the  lists  of 
those  who  returned  from  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel.  It 
appears  also  extremely  likely  that  the  two  names  fol- 
lowing these  in  x,  17, 18  (Azzur,  Hodijah)  are  only  cor- 
rupt repetitions  of  them. — Smith,  s.  v.    See  Hezekiau. 

Hizr,  foimder  of  the  Hizrevites,  a  monastic  order  of 
the  jNIohammedans,  lived  at  the  time  of  Orchan  II.  He 
founded  poor-houses  at  Cairo  and  Babylon,  and  many 
visits  are  made  by  the  JMohammedans  to  his  grave  at 
Brusa.— Pierer,  Unic.-Lexikon,  viii,  416.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Hjort.ViCTon  Christian,  a  celebrated  hymnologist 
of  the  Protestant  Church,  bom  at  Gunderslevholm,  in 
Denmark,  in  1735,  was  bishop  of  Eibe.  His  collection 
of  sacred  songs  were  almost  entirely  inserted  in  the  pub- 
lic hj-mn-book  of  the  Danish  Church.  He  published 
also  collections  of  songs  for  the  Sunday-schools  of  work- 
men, soldiers,  etc.  He  died  in  1818,  on  the  island  of 
Amagar,  near  Copenhagen. — Pierer,  Univ.-Lex.  viii,  417. 
(J.li.W.) 

Hoadley  (or  Hoadly),  Benjamin,  an  English 
prelate,  theologian,  and  politician,  was  born  at  Wester- 
ham,  in  Kent,  in  1676.  He  studied  at  Catharine  Hall, 
Cambridge,  and  passed  A.jM.  in  1699.  In  1700  he  was 
appointed  lecturer  at  St.  Mildred's,  London,  and  in  1702 
rector  of  St.  Peter-le-Poor.  "  His  ability  as  a  contro\er- 
sialist.  and  his  love  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  became 
conspicuous  in  the  strife  of  parties  at  the  beginning  of 
the  century,  when  he  entered  the  field  against  bishop 
Atterbury  and  the  High-Church  party.  His  share  in 
this  debate,  and  his  intimate  connectifMi  with  the  settle- 
ment of  the  new  dynasty  and  the  liberties  of  the  coun- 
try, wore  recognised  by  the  House  of  Commons,  who  ad- 
dressed the  queen  in  his  favor,  and  thus  paved  the  way 
for  his  rapid  promotion."  In  1710  he  was  made  rector 
of  Streatham,  and  on  the  accession  of  George  1, 171-1,  he 
became  chaplain  to  the  king.  In  1715  he  was  made 
bishop  of  Bangor.  In  1717  he  preached  the  sermon  be- 
fore the  king,  on  the  text,  J/y  Mngdum  is  not  of  this 
world,  which  gave  rise  to  the  famous  Bangorian  con- 
troversy (q.  v.),  in  which  Hoadley  was  assailed  by  the 
chiefs  of  the  nonjurors,  and  with  most  effect  by  Wil- 
liam Law,  the  champion  of  authority  both  in  Church 
^^  and  State.  This  controversy  was  brought  to  a  close 
'  about  1720,  without  conciliating  either  the  High-Church 
part}'  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  Dissenters  on  the  other, 
but  with  great  credit  to  Hoadley's  ability  and  tolerant 
spirit.  In  1721  he  was  translated  to  Hereford,  and 
thence  in  172.3  to  Salisbury.  In  1734  he  ^vas  made  bish- 
op of  Winchester.     He  died  in  1761.     In  the  political 


history  of  the  Church  of  England,  Hoadley  is  to  '•  be  re- 
garded as  the  great  advocate  of  what  are  called  Low- 
Church  principles,  a  species  of  Whiggism  in  ecclesias- 
tics in  opposition  to  the  high  ])retensions  sometimes  ad- 
vanced by  the  Church  or  particidar  churchmen.  It  was 
in  this  character  that  he  wrote  his  treatise  on  the  'jMeas- 
ure  of  Obedience  to  the  Civil  jNIagistrate,'  which  was  an- 
imadverted upon  by  Atterbury,  and  defended  by  Hoad- 
ley, whose  conduct  on  tliis  occasion  so  pleased  the  House 
of  Commons  (as  stated  above)  that  they  represented  in 
an  address  to  queen  Anne  what  signal  service  he  had 
done  to  the  cause  of  civil  and  religious  libert}'."  He 
maintamed  the  same  princii)les  in  the  Bangorian  con- 
troversy. The  war  of  pamphlets  on  the  subject  was 
wonderful;  the  number  issued  on  all  sides  was  nearly 
fifty.  His  doctrines  excited  so  violent  discussion  in 
the  lower  House  of  Convocation  that  the  govemmrnt, 
in  order  to  prevent  further  dissensions,  suddenly  pro- 
rogued the  Houses  of  Convocation,  and  they  have  never 
since  been  permitted  to  meet  for  the  dispatch  of  busi- 
ness. The  biu'den  of  Hoadley's  offence,  in  the  eyes  of 
High-churchmen,  lies  in  his  doctrine,  as  stated  in  the 
sermon  above  mentioned :  that  the  "  Church  is  Christ's 
kingdom;  that  he  alone  is  lawgiver;  and  that  he  has 
left  behind  him  no  visible  human  authority:  no  vicege- 
rents who  can  properly  be  said  to  supply  his  place;  no 
interpreters  upon  whom  his  subjects  are  absolutely  to 
depend;  no  judges  over  the  consciences  and  religion  of 
his  people."  Against  the  Dissenters,  and  especially  in 
answer  to  Calamy's  abridgment  of  the  Life  and  Times 
of  Baxter,  he  wrote  his  Reasonableness  of  Conformity  to 
the  Church  of  England  (1703,  8vo),  and  his  Defence  of 
Episcopal  Ordination  (1707,  8vo).  Besides  the  Avritings 
named,  he  vvrote  a  number  of  theological  treatises,  in 
which  he  shows  great  freedom  of  thought.  His  theol- 
ogy is  Latitudinarian  (q.  v.).  These  writings  include 
Letters  on  Miracles,  to  Dr.  Fleetwood  (1702,  4to)  : — A 
Preservation  tif/ainst  the  Principles  of  the  Xonjurois 
(1716, 8vo)  :—Sermo7)s  (1718  et  al.)  -.—Plain  Account  of 
the  Nature  and  End  of  the  Lord'^  Supper  (1735,  8vo). 
All  these,  with  his  Life  of  Dr.  Sam.  Clarlr,  his  contro- 
versial pamphlets,  sermons,  etc.,  may  be  found  in  the 
IVorls  of  Bishop  Hoadley,  edited  by  his  son,  John  Hoad- 
ley, LL.b.  (London,  1773,  3  vols,  fol.,  of  which  the  first 
volume  contains  a  life  of  bishop  Hoadley).  See  English 
Cyclopcedia  ;  Biographia  Britannica  ;  Hook,  Eccles.  Bi- 
ography, vol.  vi ;  Bogue  and  Bennett,  History  ofI)issent= 
e'rs,  ii,'l54;  Buchanan,  Jws/;/.  p.  200-201;  kkcats.  JJist. 
of  the  Free  Churches  of  England,  p.  227  sq. ;  Gass,  Gesch. 
der  Dogmatik,  iii,  327;  Wesley,  Works,  ii,  445;  vi,  510; 
Wnge.\\\)!xc\\,  History  of  Doctrines  (Smith's),  ii,  417,  516; 
IMosheim,  Church  Hist,  iii;  Alliboue,  Dictionary  of  Au- 
thors, i,  852. 

Hoadley,  John,  LL.D..  youngest  son  of  bishop 
Hoadley  (q.  v.).  was  liorn  in  171 1,  and  educated  at  Cam- 
bridge. He  edited  the  works  of  his  father,  and  \\Tote 
himself  a  number  of  poems,  among  ivhich  are  Love's  Be- 
venge,  a  pastoral  (1737, 4to) : — .lephtha,  an  oratorio  (1748, 
8vo)  -.—Force  of  Truth,  oratorio  (1764),  and  others.  lie 
died  in  177G.— Allibone,  Diet,  of  A  vthors,i,8b2. 

Hoag,  Ephraim,  a  IMcthodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  born  in  Peru,  X.  Y.,  Sept.  15,  1815.  He  was  con- 
verted in  1835,  and,  after  a  course  of  study  at  Cazenovia 
Seminari-,  entered,  in  1841,  the  Oneida  Conference  (now 
merged  in  the  Central  New  York  Conference).  His  su- 
perior talents  soon  procured  for  him  the  favor  of  the 
people  to  whom  lie  Avas  sent,  and  the  good  wishes  of  his 
brethren  in  the  ministry'.  Although  comparatively  a 
self-made  man,  he  was  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  first 
Methodist  ministers  in  Central  New  York.  He  filled 
the  chief  appointments  of  this  Conference,  e.  g.  Ithaca 
(1852-3),  Utica  (18.54-5),  Norwich  (1S5G-7),  Cazenovia 
(1860-1),  and  in  1864  was  made  presiding  elder  of  Cort- 
land District.  Here  he  labored  with  great  success  for 
four  years,  when  he  was  sent  to  Canastota.  In  1869, 
Vvhile  at  the  session  of  the  newly-formed  New  York  Cen- 
tral Conference,  he  was  suddenly  struck  with  Farali'sis, 
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and  was  obliged  to  ask  for  a  superannuate  relation.  He 
died  Oct.  3, 1809.  '-As  a  preacher  he  was  earnest  and 
uncompromising,  seeking  to  please  God  and  save  men ; 
as  a  pastor  he  was  diligent,  caring  for  and  seeking  the 
good  of  all  the  people  under  his  charge.  Of  him  it  was 
true,  tlie  poor  welcomed  his  coming,  and  blessed  him 
when  he  went  awav." — Rev.  L.  C.  Queal,  in  the  Xorth. 
Christ.  A  dvocate,  Dec.  16, 1869.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Hoag,  Wilbur,  a  IMethodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  born  at  Os^vegatchie,  N.  York,  May  12,  1806 ;  was 
converted  in  1.S21,  joined  the  Genesee  Conference  in 
1826,  was  stationed  at  Buffalo  in  1831,  was  agent  for  the 
Genesee  Wesleyan  Seminary  in  1832,  and  died  April  12, 
1839.  Mr.  Hoag  was  a  man  of  "quick  perception, 
ready  utterance,  and  clear  discrimination."  He  was  an 
able  business  man,  and  highly  esteemed  as  a  winning 
and  successful  minister. — Min.  of  Conferences,  ii,  677. 

Hoar,  Leonard,  one  of  the  early  presidents  of  Har- 
vard College,  was  born  about  1630.  He  graduated  at 
Harvard  in  1650,  and  in  1653  went  to  England  and  con- 
tinued his  studies  at  Cambridge  University.  He  en- 
tered the  ministry  at  Wensted,  in  Sussex  County,  in 
1656,  but  his  nonconformity  to  the  English  Church 
caused  his  deposition  in  1662.  A  few  years  afterward 
he  decided  to  return  to  America.  His  first  appointment 
was  as  assistant  to  Dr.  Thacher,  in  Boston.  In  1672  he 
was  elected  president  of  Harvard,  but  the  college,  which 
had  suffered  from  mismanagement,  was  then  slenderly 
supported,  and  he  retired  from  this  office  in  less  than 
three  years.  See  AUibone,  Dictionary  of  A  uthors,  i,  853 ; 
Bictionnaire  Universe!,  xix,  309. 

Hoard,  Samuel,  B.D.,was  born  in  London  in  1599, 
and  educated  at  Oxford.  He  was  rector  of  iNIoreton, 
Es.-iex.  In  the  latter  years  of  his  lifi  he  forsook  the 
Calvinistic  path,  and  became  a  zealou's  advocate  of  the 
Arminian  doctrine.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  fine 
scholar,  especially  at  home  in  the  works  of  the  fathers 
of  the  Church,  and  was  considered  a  superior  preacher 
and  good  disputant.  He  died  in  1657.  Hoard  wrote 
GoiVs  Love  to  Mankind  (1633,  4to;  anonymous,  and  an- 
swered by  Bp.  Davenant  [Cambridge,  1641, 8vo]  and  D  •. 
Twiss  [Oxford,  1653,  fol.],  and  by  Amyraut  of  Saumur 
in  his  Doctrime  Jo.  Culvini  de  ahsuluto  Reprohationis  1)(- 
cretu  Defensio  adv.  8c7-ipf.  anomjmum  [Saum.  1641, 4to]) : 
— The  Church's  Authority  asserted  (1037,  4to ;  and  in 
Hickes's  Tracts,  1709,  8vo,  p.  190).  He  also  published 
some  sermons  of  less  value,  however. — Smith's  Hagen- 
bach.  Hist,  of  Doctrines,  ii,  187 ;  Darling.  Cyclop.  Bihlioy. 
i,  1498;  AUibone, />jc/.  of  Authors,  i,853. 

Hoare,  Ciiaules  James,  an  eminent  clergyman  of 
the  Church  of  England,  the  date  of  wliose  birth  is  un- 
certain, was  educated  at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge, 
where  he  graduated  in  1803.  In  1806  he  was  elected  fel- 
low of  his  alma  mater ;  in  1807  he  was  appointed  vicar  at 
Blanford  Forum,  Dorsetshire ;  in  1821,  at  Godstone;  in 
1829,  archdeacon;  and  in  1831,  canon  of  W^inchester.  In 
1847  he  was  translated  to  the  archdeaconate  of  Surrey, 
which  position  he  resigned  in  1860  on  account  of  his 
age.  He  died  January  15, 1864.  He  was  an  extensive 
writer,  and  many  of  his  works  have  been  published.  A 
complete  list  of  them  is  given  in  Darling's  Cyclop.  Bill. 
i,  1498-99.  Among  them  are.  Course  of  Divine  Judy- 
vients ;  eiyht  Jj-ct.  principally  in  reference  to  the  present 
Times  and  the  impendiny  Pestilence  (183\,  8vo;  1832)  :— 
Baptism,  or  the  ministration  of  public  Baptism  of  In- 
fants, to  be  read  in  the  Church,  scripliindl'/  illustrated 
and  explained  (1848,  sm.Svo) :—/'/■;,•«■;/ V.x  nf  iIip  Tracts 
fur  the  Times  (1841,  8vo)  ;  and  a  nunilKT  < if  theological 
essays  and  sermons,  of  which  Se}-nions  on  the  Christian 
Character,vfith  occasional  sermons  (3d  edit. Lond.  1822, 
8vo),  deserve  special  notice. — Appleton's  Amer.  Annual 
Ci/clop.  1865,  p.  664;  AiXihowe,  Dictionary  of  Authors,  i, 
853. 

Ho'bab  (Heb.  Chohah',  Snh,  beloved;  Sept.  '0/3a/3, 
in  Judg.  'Iioj3(ij3),  the  son  of  Raguel  the  IMidianite,  s 
kinsman  of  Moses  (Numb,  x,  29;  Judg.  iv,  11).     B.C 


1657.  He  has  usually  been  identified  with  Jethro  (see 
Exod.  xviii,  5,  27,  compared  with  Numb,  x,  29,  30) ;  but 
it  is  rather  his  father  Keuel  to  whom  the  title  "  Moses's 
father-in-law"  is  intended  to  apply  in  Numb,  x,  29;  for 
that  these  two  latter  were  names  of  the  same  person, 
and  that  the  father  of  Moses's  wife,  seems  clear  from 
Exod.  ii,  6, 21 ;  iii,  1.  Hence  Hobab  was  Moses's  broth- 
er-in-law (and  so  we  must  render  ''PH  in  Judg.  iv,  11, 
where  the  Auth.  Vers,  has  "father-in-law,"  being,  it  is 
true,  the  same  applied  elsewhere  to  Jethro,  but  merely 
signifying  any  male  relative  by  marriaye,  and  rendered 
even  "  son-in-law"  in  Gen.  xix,  14) ;  so  that  while  Jeth- 
ro (as  was  natural  for  a  person  of  his  advanced  age)  re- 
turned to  his  home  (Exod.  xviii,  27),  !Moses  prevailed 
upon  Hobab  (whose  comparative  youth  rendered  his 
services  the  greater  object  to  secure)  to  remain  (as 
seems  implied  by  the  absence  of  any  refusal  to  Ids  sec- 
ond importunity  in  Numb,  x,  32),  so  that  we  find  liis 
descendants  among  the  Israelites  (Judg,  iv,  U).  See 
Jethro. 

Ho'bah  (Heb.  Chobah',  MSill,  Mdiny-place;  Sept. 
Xo[3d).  a  place  to  the  northward  of  Damascus  (?X13"»B73 
pb^'ip,  lit.  on  the  left),  whither  Abraham  pursued  the 
kings  who  had  taken  Lot  captive  (Gen.  xiv,  15) ;  per- 
haps the  Chobai  or  Choba  mentioned  in  the  Apocrypha 
{XiiJl3at,  Judith  xv,  4;  XojfSa,  iv,  4).  Eusebius  {Ono- 
masf.  s.  V.  Choba)  confounds  this  place  with  Cocuba,  the 
seat  of  the  Ebionites  in  the  4th  century ;  and  Burck- 
hardt  (Syria,  p.  312)  found  a  village  called  Kokab,  prob- 
ably the  same,  which,  however,  lies  south  of  Damascus. 
This  is  apparently  also  the  village  Iloba,  visited  in  the 
year  1666  by  Ferd.  von  Troilo,  who  says,  '•  It  lies  a  quar- 
ter of  a  (German)  mile  north  from  the  town,  on  the  left 
hand.  Near  the  city  of  Damascus  is  seen  a  large  hill, 
where  the  patriarch  Abraham  overtook  and  defeated  the 
army  of  the  four  kings.  There  formerly  dwelt  here  a 
sect  of  Jev.-s,  converted  to  the  (Christian)  faith,  who 
were  called  Ebionites ;  but  at  present  the  place  is  in- 
habited by  a  great  number  of  Moors  (Arabs)  who  have 
a  mosque.  In  the  neighborhood  is  a  cave,  in  which  the 
patriarch  offered  to  the  Divine  Majesty  his  thanksgiv- 
ings for  the  victory"  (Travels,  p.  584).  On  the  other 
hand,  Reland  thinks  of  a  castle  called  Ccnicab,  mention- 
ed by  Edrisi  as  being  on  the  lake  of  Tiberias  (Pakest.  p. 
727).  "  Josephus  mentions  a  tradition  concerning  Abra- 
ham wliich  he  takes  from  Nicolaus  of  Damascus:  'Abra- 
ham reigned  at  Damascus,  being  a  foreigner  .  .  .  and 
his  name  is  still  famous  in  the  country;  and  there  is 
shown  a  village  called  from  him  The  Habitation  of 
Abraham''  (Ant.  i,  7,  2).  It  is  remarkable  that  in  the 
village  of  Burzeh,  three  miles  north  of  Damascus,  there 
is  a  icely  held  in  high  veneration  by  the  IMohammedans, 
and  called  after  the  name  of  the  patriarch,  Masjad 
Ibrahim, '  the  prayer-place  of  Abraham.'  The  tradition 
attached  to  it  is  that  here  Abraham  offered  thanks  to 
God  after  the  total  discomfiture  of  the  Eastern  kings. 
Behind  the  tvely  is  a  cleft  in  the  rock,  in  which  another 
tradition  represents  the  patriarch  as  takiny  reftye  on 
one  occasion  from  the  giant  Nimrod.  It  is  remarkable 
that  the  word  Ilobah  signifies  'a  hiding-place.'  (See 
Ritter,  Syria,  iv,  312;  Wilson,  Lands  of  Bible,  ii,  331.) 
The  Jews  of  Damascus  affirm  that  the  village  of  Jobar, 
not  far  from  Burzeh,  is  the  Hobah  of  Scripture.  Tliey 
have  a  synagogue  there  dedicated  to  Elijah,  to  which 
they  make  frequent  pilgrimages  (see  I'orter,  Handbook 
for  Syria  and  Pidrslii/c,  p.  491,  492;  Stanley,  Jewish 
Church,  i.  4.S1)."— Smith. 

Hobart,  John  Henry,  D.D.,  Protestant  Episco- 
pal bishop  of  New  York,  was  born  Sept.  14,  1775.  In 
1788  he  entered  the  College  of  Philadelphia,  but  soon 
after  went  to  Princeton,  where  he  passed  A.B.  in  1793 
with  high  honor.  In  1798  he  took  charge  of  two  sub- 
urban churches  near  Philadelphia.  The  two  following 
years  he  was  called  to  New  Brunswick,  next  to  Hemp- 
stead, Long  Island,  and  later  became  assistant  minister 
of  Trinity,  New  York.     In  1799  he  was  chosen  secre- 
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tary  to  the  House  of  Bishops,  and  subsequently  to  the 
Convention,  and  one  of  the  deputies  to  the  General 
Convontion  in  1«01.  In  180()  lie  was  made  D.D.  by 
Union  College,  and  in  1811  he  was  elected  assistant 
bish()]>  of  New  York.  Afterwards  he  became  diocesan 
of  New  York,  and  rector  of  Trinity  Church.  He  was  es- 
pecially instrumental  in  the  establishment  of  the  Gen- 
eral Theological  Seminary,  in  which  he  held  the  chair 
of  pastoral  theology  and  jyulpit  eloquence.  In  1823,  his 
health  becoming  enfeebled,  a  voyage  to  Europe  was 
deemed  desirable,  and  he  remained  there  above  two 
years.  He  preached  in  Rome  when  Protestant  worship 
was  barely  tolerated,  and  made  an  effective  appeal  in 
behalf  of  the  Waldenses.  In  his  journey  through  the 
Italian  States  he  encountered  much  annoyance,  and 
when  at  Milan  was  examined  before  the  civil  magis- 
trates as  to  the  object  of  his  tour.  He  defended  him- 
self with  a  freedom  and  franliuess  that  left  little  doubt 
of  his  honesty.  When  in  London  he  published  two  vol- 
umes of  Discourses  preached  in  A  merica,  which  drew 
forth  warm  expressions  of  approbation  from  the  lead- 
ing periodicals.  On  his  return,  he  resumed  liis  vari- 
ous duties  with  zeal  and  energy,  devoting  himself  to 
the  promotion  of  every  good  work,  and  feeling  a  special 
interest  in  the  cause  of  the  Indians.  He  died  at  Au- 
burn Sept.  10,  1830.  His  publications  include  A  Com- 
panion to  the  Altar  (N.  York,  1804,  8vo;  many  editions' 
since)  •—Festivals  ami  Fasts  (N.  York,  1804, 12mo ;  over 
twenty  editions)  -.—Apohx/y  for  Apostolic  Order  (N.  Y'. 
1807,  8vo ;  1844,  8vo)  -.—fhe  State  of  departed  Spirits 
(new  ed.  N.  York,  184(5, 12mo)  :— Clergyman's  Companion 
(new  ed.  1855, 12mo) : — Christian's  Manual  (r2mo ;  sev- 
eral editions) ;  besides  numerous  chai-ges  and  occasional 
discourses  (reprinted.  New  Y'ork,  2  vols.  8vo).  His  Pos- 
thumous Works,  vith  a  Memoir  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Berrian, 
■were  issued  in  1833  (N.  Y.  3  vols.  8vo).  Sec  Schroeder, 
M'liioir  if  lip.  llohart  (N,  Y.  1833,  12nio);  :d-Vickar, 
Earlij  anil  professional  Years  ofllobart  (X.  York.  1836, 
12mo) ;  Christian  Spectator,  ix,  79  ;  Allibone,  iJictiunary 
of  A  uthors,  i,  854 ;  Sprague,  A  muds,  v,  440 ;  Christian 
Journal,  vol.  xiv;  Episcopal  Church  Reg.  A  line  trib- 
ute is  paid  to  bishop  Hobart  as  an  author  by  Lowndes 
in  his  British  Litercdure,  p.  656,  833. 

Hobart,  Noah,  a  Congregational  minister,  was  born 
at  Hingham  Jan.  12,  1706.  He  graduated  at  Harvard 
College  in  1724,  and  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  First 
Congregational  Church  at  Fairfield,  Connecticut,  Feb.  7, 
1733.  About  this  time  a  controversy  arose  in  the  East- 
ern States  respecting  the  Episcopalians,  in  which  Ho- 
bart enlisted,  and  wrote  in  behalf  of  the  validity  of 
Presbyterian  ordination  a  pamphlet  entitled  Serious 
Address  to  the  Episcopal  Sepa?-ation  (1748;  2d  address, 
1751 ;  3d  address,  1761).  His  opponents  were  Dr.  John- 
son and  other  ministers  who  had  swerved  from  Con- 
gregationalism. Of  Mr.  Hobart's  ability  and  learn- 
ing. Dr.  Dwight,  who  was  one  of  the  men  of  his  time, 
says :  "  He  possessed  high  intellectual  and  moral  dis- 
tinction. He  had  a  mind  of  great  acuteness  and  dis- 
cernment ;  was  a  laborious  student ;  was  extensively 
learned,  especially  in  history  and  theology ;  adorned  the 
doctrine  which  he  professed  by  an  exemplary  life,  and 
was  holden  in  high  veneration  for  his  wisdom  and  vir- 
tue. Among  the  American  writers  of  the  last  century, 
not  one  has,  I  believe,  handled  the  subject  of  Presbyte- 
rian ordination  with  more  ability  or  success."'  He  died 
Dec.  6,  1773.  Besides  several  sermons,  he  published 
Principles  of  the  Congreg.  Church,  etc.  (1754). — Contrib. 
to  Eccl.  History  of  Connecticut,  p.  385 ;  Smith's  Hagen- 
bach,  Bist.  of  Doctrines,  ii,  448;  Sprague,  Annuls  of  the 
American  Pulpit,  i,  375.      (J.  H.W.) 

Hobart,  Peter,  a  Congregational  minister,  was 
born  in  England  in  1604,  and  was  educated  at  Cam- 
bridge. After  teaching  and  preaching  for  a  time,  he 
emigrated  to  this  country  in  1635,  and  settled,  with  his 
friends  who  had  preceded  him,  in  Hingham,  Mass.  Af- 
ter a  residence  of  some  years,  the  people  of  his  former 


charge  at  Haverhill,  England,  urged  him  to  return  to 
them  as  pastor,  but  he  declined,  and  remained  with  Lis 

friends,  preaching  oidy  at  times.     He  died  in  1678. 

Sprague,  Annals  of  the  Avier.  J'ulpit,  i,  68.      (J.  H.  ^\^.) 

Hobbes,  Thomas,  an  English  philosopher  and  de- 
ist, was  born  Aj.ril  5, 1588,  at  Malmesburj',  in  Wiltshire, 
and  was  educated  at  Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford.  In  160K 
he  became  tutor  to  lord  Ilardwick,  subsequently  earl  of 
Devonshire ;  and,  after  their  return  from  travelling,  he 
resided  in  the  family  for  many  years,  during  which  )it- 
riod  he  translated  Thucydides,  and  made  a  Latin  version 
of  some  of  lord  Bacon's  works.  In  1628  he  went  abroad 
with  the  son  of  Sir  Gervase  Clifton,  with  whom  he  re- 
mained some  time  in  France.  He  returned  in  1631  to 
undertake  the  education  of  the  young  earl  of  Devon- 
shire, In  1634  he  went  with  his  new  pujiil  to  Paris, 
where  he  applied  himself  much  to  natural  philosojiliy, 
and  afterwards  to  Italy,  where  he  formed  an  accjuaint- 
ance  with  Galileo.  He  returned  to  England  in  1637.  ;ind 
soon  after  wrote  his  Elementa  Philosophica  de  Cire  (  Par. 
1642).  A  second  edition  was  printed  in  Holland  in 
1647,  under  the  superintendence  of  M.  Sorbicre.  In 
1610,  after  the  meeting  of  the  Long  Parliament,  Hobbes 
withdrew  to  Paris.  Here  he  became  accpiaintcd  with 
Des  Cartes  and  Gassendi.  In  1647  Hobbes  was  ap- 
pointed mathematical  tutor  to  the  prince  of  Wales,  af- 
terwards Charles  II.  His  treatises  entitled  Human  Na- 
ture and  De  Corpore  Politico  were  publisheil  in  London 
in  1650,  and  in  the  following  year  the  Leriathan.  Of 
the  last  work  he  caused  a  co]iy  to  be  fairly  written  out 
on  vellum,  and  presented  to  Charles  II ;  but  the  king, 
having  been  informed  by  some  divines  that  it  contained 
principles  subversive  both  of  religion  and  civil  govern- 
ment, withdrew  his  favor  from  Hobbes,  and  forbade  him 
his  presence.  After  the  publication  of  the  Leviathan 
Hobbes  returned  again  to  England,  and  publii-hcd  his 
Letter  vpon  Liberty  and  Necessity  (1654),  which  kd  (o  a 
long  controversy  with  bishop  Bramhall.  See  Bi;aj:- 
iiALL.  It  was  about  this  time,  too,  that  he  began  a 
controversy  with  Dr.  Wallis,  the  mathematical  prolisfor 
at  Oxford,  which  lasted  until  Hobbes's  death.  By  this 
last  controversy^  he  got  no  honor.  In  1666  his  Lnia- 
than  and  De  Cive  were  censured  by  Parliament.  Short- 
ly after  Hobbes  was  still  further  alarmed  by  the  intro- 
duction of  a  bill  into  the  House  of  Commons  for  the 
punishment  of  atheism  and  profaneness;  but  this  storm 
blew  over.  In  1672  Hobbes  wrote  his  own  hfe  in  Lr.tin 
verse,  being  then  in  his  eighty-fifth  year,  r.nd  in  1(>75 
published  his  translation  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  This 
translation  is  wholly  wanting  in  Homeric  fire,  bald  and 
vulgar  in  style  and  diction ;  and  it  must  be  allowed  that 
the  fame  of  the  philosopher  is  anything  but  hciglitened 
by  his  efforts  as  a  poet.  Hobbes's  Diepute  with  Laney, 
bishop  of  Ely,  concerning  Liberty  and  Necessity,  r.iyvarvd 
in  1676 ;  and  in  1679  he  sent  his  Behemoth,  or  a  J/iyfu/y 
of  the  Civil  Wars  from  1640  to  1660,  to  a  bookseller, 
with  a  letter  in  which  he  requested  him  not  to  publish 
it  until  a  fitting  occasion  offered.  It  appears  from  this 
letter  that  Hobbes,  being  anxious  to  publish  the  book 
some  time  before,  had  with  that  view  shown  it  to  the 
king,  who  refuseei  his  permission,  and  for  this  reason 
Hobbes  would  not  now  allow  the  bookseller  to  publish 
it.  It  appeared,  however,  almost  immediately  alter 
Hobbes's  eieath,  which  took  place  bv  paralvsis  Dec.  4, 
1679. 

In  philosophy  He)bbes  was  the  precursor  of  the  mod- 
ern materialistic  schools  of  Sensationalism  and  Positiv- 
ism. Professing  to  reject  "ever\-thing  hypothetical  (of 
ail  qualitatum  nrni/tnruiii),  he  affected  to  confine  himself 
to  the  comprehensible,  or,  in  other  words,  to  the  phenom- 
ena e)f  motion  and  sensation.  He  defines  philosophy  to 
be  the  knowledge,  through  correct  reasoning,  of  phe- 
nomena or  appearances  from  the  causes  presented  by 
them,  or,  vice  versa,  the  ascertaining  of  possible  causes 
by  means  of  known  effects.  Philosophy  embraces  as  an 
object  everi'boely  that  admits  the  representation  of  pro- 
duction and  presents  the  phenomena  of  composition  and 
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decomposition.  Taking  the  term  Body  in  its  widest 
extent,  he  divides  its  meaning  into  natural  and  political, 
and  devotes  to  the  consideration  of  the  first  his  Philo- 
sophia  Naturalis,  comprehending  the  departments  of 
logic,  ontologj',  metaphysics,  physics,  etc. ;  and  to  that 
of  the  second  his  Philosophia  C'ivilis,  or  Polity,  compre- 
hending morals.  All  knowledge  is  derived  from  the 
senses;  but  our  sensational  representations  are. nothing 
more  than  appearances  within  us,  the  effect  of  external 
objects  operating  on  the  brain,  or  setting  in  motion  the 
vital  spirits.  Tliought  is  calculation  (comj)Uta(io) ,  and 
implies  addition  and  subtraction.  Truth  and  falsehood 
consist  ill  the  relations  of  the  terms  employed.  We  can 
become  cognizant  only  of  the  finite ;  the  infinite  cannot 
be  imagined,  much  less  known:  the  term  does  not  con- 
vey any  accurate  Icnowledge,  but  belongs  to  a  Being 
whom  we  can  know  only  by  means  of  faith.  Conse- 
quently, religious  doctrines  do  not  come  within  the  com- 
pass of  philosophical  discussion,  but  are  determinable  by 
the  laws  of  religion  itself.  All,  therefore,  that  Hobbes 
has  left  free  to  the  contemplation  of  philosophy  is  the 
knowledge  of  our  natural  bodies  (somatology),  of  the 
mind  (psychology),  and  polity.  His  whole  theory  has 
reference  to  the  external  and  objective,  inasmuch  as  he 
derives  all  our  emotions  from  the  movements  of  the 
body,  and  describes  the  soul  itself  as  something  corpo- 
real, though  of  extreme  tenuity."  From  these  princi- 
ples no  moral  or  i^eliyious  theory  can  flow,  except  that 
of  infidelity.  Though  none  of  Hobbes's  writings  are 
expressly  levelled  against  Christianity,  few  authors 
have  realh'  done  more  to  subvert  the  principles  of  mo- 
rality and  religion.  He  makes  self-love  the  fundamen- 
tal law  of  nature,  and  utility  its  end ;  morality  is  noth- 
ing but  utility,  and  the  soul  is  not  immortal.  His  v.Tit- 
ings  gave  rise  to  a  very  voluminous  controversy.  "The 
Philosopher  of  Malmesbury,"  says  Dr.  Warburton,  "was 
the  terror  of  the  last  age,  as  Tindall  and  Collins  are  of 
this.  The  press  sweat  with  controversy,  and  everj' 
young  churchman  militant  would  try  his  arms  in  thun- 
dering on  Hobbes's  steel  cap"  (Dicine  Leyation,  ii,  9, 
Preface).  His  principal  antagonists  Avere  Clarendon,  in 
A  brief  View  of  the  danyerous  and  pernicious  Errors  to 
Church  and  State  in  Mr.  Hobbes's  Book  entitled  Levia- 
than ;  Cudworth,  in  his  Eternal  and  immutable  Morali- 
ty ;  and  bishop  Cumberland,  in  his  Latin  work  on  the 
Laws  of  Nature.  Bishop  Bramhall's  controversy  with 
Hobbes  has  been  noticed  above.  We  may  also  mention 
archbishop  Tenison's  Creed  of  Mr.  Hobbes  examined,  and 
Dr.  Eachard's  Dialoyues  on  Hobbes.  Hobbes's  whole 
works  have  been  carefully  re-edited  by  Sir  William 
3Iolesworth,  the  Latin  under  the  title  Opera  Philosophi- 
cu  quce  Latine  Scripsit  W.  Hobbes  (Loud.  1839-45,  5  vols. 
8vo) ;  Enylish  Works  noio  first  collected  (London,  1839,  4 
vols.  8vo).  See  Enylish  Cyclopcedia ;  Tennemann,  Man. 
Hist.  Philos.  §  324 ;  Mackintosh,  Ethiccd  Philosophy,  §  4 ; 
Mosheim.  Ch.  Hist.  cent,  xvii,  §  22;  Hallam,  Lit.  of  Eu- 
rope, iii,  271;  Leland,  Deistical  Writers,  ch.  ii;  Morell, 
Modmi  Ph;ii>si,iihy,  pt.  i,  ch.  i,  §  1 ;  Bayle,  Gen.  Diet.  s. 
v.;  Slii'iM,  llUtiiry  of  Doctrines,  vol.  ii;  British  Quar- 
terly /,'.  /■/-  //•.  \i,  loo;  Lewis,  Hist,  of  Phil,  ii,  226-235; 
Kriig,  Hamhcijrterbuch  d.  philos.  Wissensch.  ii,  441-443 ; 
Leckey,  Hist,  of  Rationalism  (see  Index);  Hurst,  Hist. 
of  Rationalism,  p.  114  sq. ;  Christian  Examiner,  xxix, 
320;  Leidner,  Philos.  p.  270;  Cudworth,  Intell.  Syst.  ii; 
Farrar,  Hist,  of  Free  Thought,  p.  121  sq. ;  Dorner,'6'e*r/;. 
d.  prof.  Theol. ;  Gass,  Gesch.  d.  protest.  Doymat.  iii,  39, 
322;  Waterland,  Works  (see  Index,  vol.  vi);  Watson, 
Works ;  Tennemann,  Gesch.  d.  Philos.  x ;  Sigwart,  Gesch. 
d.  Philos.  ii  (see  Index) ;  Schrockh,  Kirchen-Gesch.  s.  d. 
Reform.iii;  Doderlein,  LiV.  (see  Index);  Westm. Revieio, 
April,  1867,  p.  162;  Contemp.  Review,  Feb.  1868,  vol.  iii; 
Bibliotheca  Sacra,  viii,  127. 

Hobbhahn,  Johann  Wilhet.m,  a  German  theolo- 
gian, was  born  at  Ochsenberg  INIarch  8, 1665 ;  studied  at 
the  universities  of  Ulm,  Strasburg.  and  Tubingen,  and 
entered  the  ministry  in  1690.  In  1716  he  was  appointed 
superintendent  over  a  number  of  chtu-ches,  and  pastor 


at  Knittlingen,  where  he  died  in  1727.  Hobbhahn 
wrote,  mainly  under  fictitious  names,  a  number  of  ex- 
cellent polemics  against  the  Romish  Church  and  the 
Syncretists.  Of  these,  his  Obsieyende  Wahrheit,  and 
Apoloyet.  Schauplatz  d.  triumphirenden  Wahrheit, ?ig2M\st 
Eust.  Eisenhut ;  Histor.  theoloy.  Priifuny  d.  ram.  Pries- 
ter-  Weihe,  against  Handle  ;  and  especially  A  nyetastete 
Junyfer-Ehe  d.  lutherischen  Kirche,  which  gave  him 
much  trouble,  and  endangered  his  life,  are  considered 
the  liest.— Jijcher,  Gelehrt.  Lex.  ii,  1631.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Hobbs,  Lewis,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister,  born 
in  Burke  County,  Ga.,  Feb.  1783 ;  was  converted  in  1804, 
and  entered  the  itinerancy  in  1808.  He  was  stationed 
in  New  Orleans  in  1813,  and  died  in  Georgia  in  1814. 
Sir.  Hobbs  was  a  young  man  of  deep  and  uniform  piety, 
great  simplicity  and  zeal  as  a  minister,  and  nobly  en- 
dured the  perils  and  hardships  of  missionary  life  in  the 
Southern  wildernesses  and  the  poisonous  climate  of  the 
Mississippi. — Minutes  of  Conferences,  i,  254.     (G.  L.  T.) 

Hobhouse,  Sir  Benjamin,  was  bom  in  1757,  and 
educated  at  Oxford  for  the  bar.  From  1797-1818  he 
was  a  distinguished  member  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  filled  other  important  stations.  He  died  in  1831. 
His  name  is  mentioned  here  on  account  of  his  Treatise 
on  Heresy  (Lond.  1792,  8vo),  and  his  Reply  to  the  Rev.  F. 
I!(nidoIj,'h\-<  Liitir  tn  the  J!(  v.  Dr.  Priestly,  or  an  Exam- 
iiiiiiinii  (fihr  /.'<  /•.  /■'.  Hiiiiilolph's  Sa-ijjtural  Revision  of 
Siifhiiim  A  ryiniK  iifs  (\jn\d.  1792,  8vo ;  and  ag^in,  Bath, 
1793, 8  vo).— iVllibone,  Did.  of  A  uthors,  i,  856. 

Hobnim.     See  Ebony, 

Hoburg,  Christian,  a  mystic,  born  at  Liineburg  in 
1007,  was  for  a  time  assistant  minister  at  Lauenburg, 
and,  later,  subconrector  at  Uelzen.  Here  he  was  deposed 
from  his  position  on  account  of  his  mystical  tendencies, 
and  he  retired  to  private  life  at  Hamburg.  Later,  he  was 
appointed  minister  to  congregations  in  the  duchy  of 
Brunswick,  and  finally  became  a  Mennonite  preacher  at 
Hamburg.  He  died  in  1675.  Hoburg  -vvTote  much  un- 
der the  pseudonym  Bachmann  and  Priitorius,  as  Der  vn- 
bekannte  Christus  (Hamb.  1858;  Frankf.  IQ'db) -.—Theol. 
My  St.  (2d  edit,  1656;  Nimeg.  1672;  3d  edit,  1684,  and 
often).  See  Lebenbeschreibuny  (by  his  son  Philip,  1676)  ; 
Pierer,  Univ.  Lex.  viii,  420 ;  Jocher,  Gelehrt.  Lex.  ii,  1668. 
(J.  H.  W.) 

Hocein.     See  Hossein. 

Hoch,  John.     See  JJpincs. 

Hocheisen,  Johann  Georg,  a  German  theologian, 
born  at  Ulm  in  1677,  was  educated  at  the  LTnivcrsity  of 
his  native  place  and  at  Ttlbingen  and  Wittenberg.  At 
the  last  school  he  at  first  devoted  his  time  mainly  to  the 
study  of  philosophy,  but  afterwards  changed  to  the  study 
of  theology.  He  next  went  to  Hamburg,  where  liis 
acquaintance  with  the  great  Fabricius  led  him  to  a  more 
thorough  study  of  Greek  and  Hebrew.  In  1705  he  was 
made  IM.A.  at  Wittenberg,  and  immediately  began  there 
a  course  of  lectures  which  procured  for  him  an  adjunct 
professorship  in  the  philosophical  department,  he  enter- 
ing at  the  same  time  as  a  candidate  of  theology.  In  1709 
he  was  called  as  professor  of  Hebrew  to  the  gymnasium 
at  Breslau,  where  he  died  in  1712.  Hocheisen  contrib- 
uted largely  to  the  learned  periodicals  of  his  day.  Of 
his  piililishcd  works  the  most  important  arc  ] >c  llchnvo- 
niiii  nicdlhiin  officio  et  valoi-e  in  raiislitiii  n^Ia  sijlhdni 
(  \'it('li.  ITdo,  4to) : — De  Deismo  in  Ciirtis/<iiiisino  <l('pre- 
henso  (ibid.  1708,  4to): — De  Deismo  in  Thcosophia  dep- 
rehenso,  contra  Westphalum  novatorem  (ibid.  1709,  4to). 
Some  take  him  to  be  the  author  (though  this  is  unlike- 
ly) of  the  first  letter  in  Vertrauter  Briefwechsel  zweier 
yuten  Freunde  v.Wesen  d.  Seek  (1713  and  1734,  8vo),  in 
which  the  soiU  is  regarded  only  as  a  mere  mechanism 
of  the  body. — Doring,  Gelehrt.  Theoloy.  Deutschlands,  i, 
744 ;  Adeliing's  Jocher,  Gelehrt.  Lex.  Add.  ii,  2029.  (.J. 
H.  W.) 

Hoclimann  {of  Hochenau),  Ernst  Ciiristoph,  a 
German  mystic,  and  principal  representative  of  the  Witt- 
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genstein  separatists,  bom  at  Ilochcnau  (Lauenbiirjy)  in 
iUGl  (according  to  Hagenbach,  1G70),  and  educated  at 
Halle  University.  During  his  residence  there  (1G99) 
he  began  to  attract  attention  by  his  addresses  to  the 
Jews,  whom  he  endeavored  to  convert  to  Christianity. 
In  1702  he  made  a  journey  through  nearly  all  Germany, 
and  attacked  the  lukewarmness  of  the  clergy  with  great 
boldness,  oftentimes  entering  the  pulpit  either  during 
the  iliseourse  or  immediately  after  it.  He  also  conduct- 
ed devotional  exercises  in  private  houses,  which  were 
largely  attended  by  the  people.  "  He  was  a  man  of  rare 
gifts,  and  was  inspired  by  a  sincere  and  resigned  type 
of  piety,  which  brought  many  sides  to  his  heart."  He 
suffered  great  persecution,  and  was  even  imprisoned  fre- 
quently, but  it  "was  all  borne  by  him  with  patience, 
and  even  with  a  certain  degree  of  humor."  His  adhe- 
rents, in  spite  of  all  these  difficulties,  were  numerous,  and 
his  influence  over  them  without  bounds.  Stilling  says 
that  an  old  pietist  related  to  him  "  that  Hochmann  once 
preached  on  the  great  meadow  below  Elberfeld,  called 
the  Ox  Comb,  with  so  much  power  and  eloquence  that 
his  many  hundreds  of  hearers  fully  believed  themselves 
raised  to  the  clouds,  and  that  they  had  no  other  thought 
than  that  the  morning  of  eternity  had  really  dawned." 
The  theological  views  of  Hochmann  were  in  the  main 
the  same  as  those  of  the  great  mj-stics,  Jacob  Brehme 
(q.  v.),  Weigel,  Gichtel,  etc.  He  opposed  infant  bap- 
tism, and  held  that  the  Lord's  Supper  should  be  admin- 
istered only  to  the  chosen  and  faithful  disciples  of  Christ. 
He  also  insisted  on  a  complete  separation  of  Church  and 
State,  and  had  most  peculiar  views  of  the  matrimonial 
state.  The  charge  has  been  laid  against  him  that  he  dis- 
believed the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  but  we  think  with- 
out just  cause.  He  was,  however,  a  fervent  believer  in 
the  doctrine  of  perfection,  and  held  that  only  those  men 
should  preach  the  Gospel  who  felt  that  the  Lord  called 
them  to  this  sacred  work.  He  died  in  1721.  Hoch- 
mann's  writings  were  published  in  pamphlet  form,  and 
were  few  in  number.  They  are  of  value  mainly  as  an 
index  to  his  life  and  works  as  a  Christian  man.  A  com- 
plete list  of  them  mav  be  found  in  Gobel.  GtscI/.  <I.  chrisil. 
L<-}Hii^  h,  <1.  rh,lni^rh-N;slj,lnil.,nimi^LK;rrh,'  (('..lilcnz, 
1S.J2).  ii.  SOD  s(i.  Anionu,-  tlicsc  wr  r(iiisi(U'r  as  jiarticu- 
larly  valualilc  his  Chmh,  „.-■/>,  I.,  „„t,iis.'<  >;,uii,iit  xdin  r  <iu  die 
Jiiil<ii  (ji  !iiiU,  III  II  Hiilr  (ITo:!.  12mo): — Necessaria  sitp- 


,hlinii,li;,i  ,1,1  I 


nianice  Rectores  s.  Maffistra- 


tii.-i  ill-  iliini  ju  r.'id-,  .sv'c  diiiiir.  I'ietistarum  (without  year 
or  date  ).— Hurst's  Hagenbach,  CA.  Hist,  nf  the  \Sth  and 
IDlk  Centuries,  i,  167-8  ;  Adelung's  Jocher,  Gelehrt.  Lex. 
Add.  ii,  2029-2030 ;  Fuhrmann,  lldicrtrb.  d.  Kirchenr/esch. 
ii,  318 ;  Herzog,  Real-Encyklop.  vi,  1G3-1C4.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Hochstetter,  Andreas  Adam,  a  distinguished  Ger- 
man theologian  of  the  Lutheran  confession,  was  born  Juh^ 
13, 1GG8,  at  Tubingen,  and  educated  at  the  university  of 
his  native  place.  In  1G88  the  reigning  prince  of  his 
countr>'  sent  him  abroad  to  visit  the  different  universi- 
ties of  Germany,  Holland,  and  England,  where  he  formed 
an  acquaintance  with  a  number  of  distinguished  schol- 
ars. He  paid  particular  attention  to  the  study  of  the 
Hebrew  and  English  languages.  In  the  latter  he  made 
great  jiroficiency,  and  translated  into  Latin,  among  oth- 
ers, Stillingfieet's  Ejnstolam  ad  deistam,  etc.  On  his  re- 
turn he  was  appointed  a  professor  extraordinarA'  at  his 
alma  mater.  In  1707  he  Avas  advanced  regular  profess- 
or of  theology  and  city  preacher  of  Tiibingen,  and  in 
1711  court  preacher  and  Consistoiial  Rath  at  Stuttgart. 
Four  years  later,  however,  he  returned  again  as  professor 
to  the  university.  He  died  April  27,  1718.'  His  own 
works  were  mainly  dissertations,  of  which  the  few  pub- 
lished are  in  pamphlet  form.  A  list  of  them  is  given  by 
Jocher,  Gelehrt.  Lex.  ii,  1G33.      (J.  H.  W.) 

Hochstraten.     See  Hoogstraten. 

Hoch^wart,  Laurentius  {Turseni-utaniis).  a  dis- 
tinguished (ierman  preacher  and  historian  of  the  16th 
century,  bom  at  Tirschenreut  in  1493.  and  educated  at 
Leipzig.     His  first  years  after  graduation  were  spent  in 


teacliing,  first  at  Freysing,  and  later  at  Ingolstadt.  In 
1528  he  became  pastor  at  Waldsassen,  and  later  at  Ee- 
gensbiirg.  In  1531  he  had  a  call  as  preacher  to  the  court 
at  Dresden,  but  he  gave  the  preference  to  an  oflcr  i'rora 
Eichstadt  which  came  at  the  same  time.  In  1533  he  re- 
turned again  to  Eegensburg,  and  later  went  to  I'assau. 
He  died  toward  the  close  of  1569  or  in  the  begiiniiiiu  of 
1570.  His  valuable  works  were  left  unpublished,  with 
the  exception  of  his  Catalo;;.  Ratispomnsiitu,  ipi^mjm- 
rum  Uhrl.K  iil  (printed  in  A.  F.  OcR'l'.^  Hrritm  ludnuiim 
script,  i.  lis  -Jl-J).     Among  those  uii|iiil)li>lir.|  ihc  ful- 

lowing  an'  of  especial  value:  /Sei-nmiHs  I'mii: Mmio- 

tessaron  in  quatuor  Evangelia:—Chrm,.  hu/ens  mmuH.— 
Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kircheii-Lexikon,  i,  253 ;  Herzog,  Real- 
Encyklop.  vi,  164. 

Hock,  John.     See  ^pinus. 

Hock  Tide  (from  Anglo-Sax.  hoclcen,  to  seize),  or 
Hoke  Days,  an  English  holiday,  usually  observed  on 
Monday  and  Tuesday  two  weeksafter  Easter,  in  memo- 
ry of  the  slaughter  of  the  Danes  by  Ethelred,  Nov.  13, 
1002,  according  to  Henrj'  of  Huntingdon,  and  mentioned 
in  the  Confessor's  Laws.  It  was  tlie  custom  formerly  to 
collect  money  of  the  parishioners.  A  trace  of  this  prac- 
tice is  found  as  late  as  1GG7.    Collections  were  also  taken 

up  at  town  gates,  as  at  Chichester  in  the  last  century, 

Walcott,  Sacred  A  rchaology,  p.  312. 

Hod  (Heb.  iV7,  Tin,  wfyVs/?/,  as  often ;  Sept,"Qc!),  one 
of  the  sons  of  Zophah,  of  the  tribe  of  Asher  (1  Chron.  \-ii, 
37).     B.C.  ante  1017. 

Hodai'ah  (Hebrew  Tlodayeva'hv,  Wl^'l'in,  marg. 
more  correctly,  Ilodavya'hu,  ^M^l^l'n,  a  prolonged  form 
of  Ilodaviah;  Sept.  'O^oyia,  Vulgate  Odiija),  the  first 
named  of  the  seven  sons  of  Elioenai,  of  the  descendants 
of  Zerubbabel  (1  Chron.  iii,  24)  ;  probably  a  brother  of 
the  Nahum  of  Luke  iii,  25  (see  Strong's  Harm,  and  Ex- 
position of  the  Gospels,  p.  17).  B.C.  cir.  406.  See  Gen- 
ealogy OF  Jesus  Christ. 

Hodavi'all  (Ileb.  Ilodavyah',  il^iinin,  praise  of 
Jehovah,  or  perh.  i.  q.  il^^'~ii7^, praise  ye  Jehovah  ;  Sept. 
'Qdovia  or  'Q^ovia),  the  name  of  three  or  four  men. 

1.  A  chieftain  and  warrior  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh 
East  at  the  time  of  the  Assvrian  captivity  (1  Chron.  v, 
24).     B.C.  cir.  720. 

2.  Son  of  Has-senuah  and  father  ofMeshullam,of  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin  (1  Chron.  ix,  7).     B.C.  ante  588. 

3.  A  Levite  Avhose  posterity  (to  the  number  of  74) 
returned  from  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezra  ii,  40). 
In  the  parallel  passage,  Neh.  vii,  43,  his  name  is  written 
TJodevah'  (W'j'i"^)  by  contraction  for  Hodariah,  marg. 
ri||''l'm,  by  contraction  for  Hodijah  ;  Sept.  Orton/a,  Vul- 
gate Oduja).  B.C.  ante  536.  Apparently  the  same  is 
elsewhere  called  Judah  (Ezra  iii,  9). 

4.  See  Hodaiah. 

Hodegetics,  a  word  properly  signifpng  the  art 
of  induction,  or,  better,  the  art  of  introduction  (Ttxvri 
being  understood  with  o^ijyrjrtKi)),  but  general)}'  taken 
to  signify  introduction  (oc'j/y/a)  itself,  especially  when 
reference  is  made  to  scientific  Hodegetics.  The  I/ode- 
f/ete  (oS)]yrjTi]c).  of  course,  is  expected  to  be  tlioroughly 
conversant  with  the  science  of  which  he  treats,  and 
which  he  is  to  introduce,  else  he  might  easily  lead  in 
the  wrong  direction,  or  into  another  department.  Oth- 
er names  for  this  science  are  Methodology  (from  pi^o- 
f^oc),  or  Propa2deutics  (from  Trpo  and  Trai^ivw,  Trfuc),  or 
Isagogics  (from  f/'c  and  d'yw).  The  difference  between 
Hodegetics  and  Encyclopaedia  (q.  v.)  of  Theology  is,  that 
"  the  former  has  regard  to  the  personal  qualifications  of 
the  student,  his  method  of  study,  his  preparatory-  helps, 
etc.,  whereas  the  latter  has  regard  to  the  various  depart- 
ments and  systems  of  the  science  itself."  The  literature 
of  Hodegetics  is  quite  extensive.  See  Schlegel,  Summe 
r.  Erfahrunrjen  vnd  Beohh.  z.  BefOrd.  d.  Studien  in  gel. 
Schulen  nndavf.  Univ.  (Riga,  1790)  ;  Kiesevetter,  Lehrb. 
d.  Mod.  o.  kurze  Anweis.  z.  studieren  (Berl.  1811) ;  Schel- 
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ling,  Vorles.  ub.  d.  Methode  d.  akadem.  Siudiums  (3d  edit. 
Tubingen,  1832) ;  Scheidler,  Grundr.  d.Jl.  o.  Methodik  d. 
akadem.  Stud.  (3d  ed.  Jena,  1847).— Kriig,  Phil.  Lex.  v, 
1,  531 ;  Danz,  U7iiv.  Wort.  d.  iheol.  Lit.  p.  401 ;  JJib.  Sue. 
i,  179.     See  Introduction. 

Hodegetria  (OcijyTjTpia,  the  f/uide)  is  the  name 
which  the  ( irciks  give  to  a  painting,  said  to  have  been 
the  '\vork  of  St.  Luke,  because  Michael  Pal;eologus,  upon 
his  entry  at  Constantinople,  after  the  defeat  of  the  Latins, 
had  this  portrait  borne  in  advance,  he  and  his  army  fol- 
lowing on  foot.  The  Virgin  IMary  is  also  worshipped 
under  this  name  by  the  Sicilians,  especially  at  jMessina. 
At  Eome  they  erected  and  dedicated  a  church  to  her, 
generally  called  the  Constantinopolitan  Church.— Fuhr- 
mann,  HandirOiierh.  d.  Kirchengesch.  ii,  320 ;  Broughton, 
Biblioth.  Hist.  Sac.  i,  495. 

Ho'cle.sh  (Heb.  Cho'desh,  VlJ'in,  a  month,  as  often ; 
Sept.  'Aort,  Yulg.  Hades),  one  of  the  wives  of  Shaharaim, 
of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  several  of  whose  children  are  enu- 
merated (1  Chron.  viii,  9) ;  called  in  ver.  8  more  correct- 
ly Baara  (q.  v.). 

Hode'vah  (Neh.  vii,  43).     See  Hodaviaii  3. 

Hodges,  Cyrus  Whitman,  a  Baptist  clergy- 
man, was  born  in  Leicester,  Yt.,  July  9,  1802.  At  the 
age  of  twenty  he  was  licensed  to  preach  in  Brandon,  Vt., 
and  in  the  autumn  of  that  year  accepted  an  invitation 
to  preach  at  Minerva  for  a  year.  In  connection  with 
this  work  he  pursued  his  ministerial  studies  under  the 
Eev.  Daniel  O.  Morton,  at  Shoreham,  but  so  anxious  was 
he  to  be  fully  engaged  in  the  work  of  his  calling  that 
he  abandoned  the  idea  of  a  full  course  of  study.  He, 
however,  diUgently  improved  such  opportunities  as  he 
had,  and  his  literary  and  theological  acquisitions  be- 
came quite  respectable.  He  was  ordained  in  Chester, 
Warren  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  1824,  and  remained  there  three 
years.  He  preached  two  years  in  Arlington,  Yt. ;  four 
j'ears  in  Shaftesbury;  four  years  in  Springfield;  six 
years  in  AVestport,  N.  Y. ;  and  live  years  in  Bennington, 
Vt.  Thence  he  went  to  Bristol,  where  he  finished  his 
career.  He  died  April  4, 18.51.  He  was  a  true  Christian 
pastor;  he  believed  heartily,  entirely.  His  sincerity, 
his  thorough  consecration  to  his  work,  was  the  true 
secret  of  his  effective  and  useful  ministry.  In  1850 
Mr.  Hodges  published  a  small  volume  of  sermons. — 
Sprague,  AiiiudK,  vi,  724. 

Hodges,  Joseph,  a  Baptist  minister,  was  born  at 
Norton,  iNIass.,  May  19,  1806,  and  was  a  graduate  of 
Waterville  College  in  the  class  of  1830.  He  took  the 
full  course  of  study  at  the  Newton  Theological  Institu- 
tion (1830-33).  and  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Church 
at  Canton,  Mass.,  in  April,  1831.  He  was  ordained  at 
Weston,  Nov.  18,  1835,  and  was  pastor  of  tlie  Church 
in  that  place  four  years  (1835-39).  He  had  pastorates 
of  a  shorter  or  longer  duration  at  Amherst,  Coleraine, 
Three  Rivers,  Palmer,  East  Brookfiekl,  and  North  Ox- 
ford, all  in  Massachusetts,  for  fifteen  years  (1840-55). 
For  six  years  (1855-61)  he  was  an  agent  of  the  Amer- 
ican and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  He  died  at  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  Aug.  23, 1863. 

Hodges,  ^A^alter,  D.D.,  a  clergj-man  of  the  Hutch- 
iusonian  school  and  provost  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford, 
ilourislied  about  the  middle  of  the  last  centurj-.  He 
jirovokc'il  a  great  deal  of  attention  by  his  Elihu,  or  an 
Inquirji  into  the  principcd  Scope  and  Besir/n  of  the  Book 
of  Job  (London,  !<  50, 4to;  1751,  8vo ;  3d  ed.  1756, 12mo, 
and  others),  in  which  he  endeavored  to  show  that  Elihu 
is  the  Son  of  God,  a  discovery  which  he  supposed  would 
throw  great  light  on  the  book  of  Job,  and  solve  the  con- 
troversies respecting  the  doctrines  which  have  been  agi- 
tated thereupon.  He  wrote  also  The  Christian  Plan  (2d 
pdit.,  with  additions,  and  with  other  theological  pieces, 
London,  1775,  8vo),  a  no  less  curious  work  than  the  one 
above  mentioned,  though  it  failed  to  produce  so  much 
sensation.  "The  whole  meaning  and  extent  of  the 
Christian  plan  he  represents  as  embodied,  accorcUng  to 


his  interpretation,  in  the  Hebrew  Elohim."  The  other 
theological  pieces  in  the  addenda  of  this  work  are  on 
the  historical  account  of  David's  life ;  and  on  Sheol,  or 
concerning  the  Place  of  depuj-ted  Souls  betiveen  the  Time 
of  their  Dissolution  and  the  general  Resurrection ;  also, 
Orutio  hubita  in  domo  convocationis. — Kitto,  Cyclop,  ii, 
317;  Darling,  C^cfo;j.  jBiMo^r.  i,  1604 ;  AUibone,  iJec/.  o/ 
Authors,\,ho-i.     (J.  H.W.) 

Hodgson,  Bernard,  LL.D.,  principal  of  Hertford 
College,  is  the  author  of  Solomon's  Song,  translated  from 
the  JJebretv  (Oxford,  1785,  4to),  in  which  his  chief  de- 
sign has  been  to  give  as  literal  a  rendering  of  the  orig- 
inal as  possible.  Also,  The  Proverbs  of  Solomon,  trans- 
lated from  the  Hebrew,  with  Notes  (Oxford,  1788,  4to)  :— 
Ecclesiastes,  a  neio  translation  from  the  original  Hebrew 
(Oxford,  1791, 4to).  The  notes  are  few  in  number,  and 
are  principally  devoted  to  verbal  criticism. — Kitto,  Cy- 
clopevdia,  ii,  317. 

Hodgson,  Robert,  D.D.,  was  dean  of  Carlisle  in 
1820,  but  the  date  of  his  birth  is  not  known.  He  pub- 
lished mainly  his  sermons  (London,  1803-42),  and  edited 
the  works  of  his  uncle,  bishop  Porteus,  of  London,  with 
his  life  (Lond.  1816,  6  vols.  8vo),  of  whom  he  also  ])ul)- 
lished  a  biography  (Lond.  1811, 8vo).  He  died  in  1.S44. 
—WYihowc,  Diet,  of  Authors,  i,858. 

Hodheilids,  an  heretical  sect  of  the  Mohamme- 
dans, who  believe  that  the  saints  live  in  Paradise  in  an 
undisturbed  quiet.     See  Mohammedanism. 

Hodi'ah  (f^^'7'^'^)  the  same  as  Hodijah  [q.  v.]),  the 
wife  of  Mered  (Sept. ))  'l^ovia  ;  Alex.  IMS.  'lovlaia'),  and 
the  mother  of  Jered,  and  Heber,  and  Jekuthiel  (1  Chron. 
iv,  19),  the  same  who  is  called  Jehudijaii  ( n^'7r''j'>3) 
the  Jeivess,  i.  c.  his  Jewish  wife,  as  distinguished  from 
Bithiah,  Avho  was  an  Egyptian)  in  the  former  yiart  of 
the  verse. 

Hodi'jah  {Ueh.Hodigah',  H^'lin,  majesty  of  Jeho- 
vah ;  Sept.  'Qdovia,  'ClCoviaQ,  'QSova,  'Qoovta),  the 
name  of  at  least  two  men. 

1.  One  of  the  Levites  who  assisted  Ezra  in  expound- 
ing the  law  to  the  people  (Neh.  viii,  7;  ix,  5),  and  sub- 
scribed Nehemiah's  covenant  (x,  18 ;  his  name  is  aiipar- 
ently  repeated  in  ver.  13).     B.C.  cir.  410. 

2.  One  of  the  chief  Israelites  who  suhscribed  the 
covenant  with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x,  18).     B.C.  cir.  410. 

3.  See  Jeiil'dijah. 

Hodshi.     See  Taiitim-Hodshi. 

Hody,  HujiPiiRY,  D.D.,  an  English  divine,  was  bom 
.Jan.  1, 1659,  at  Oldcombe,  Somersetshire,  and  was  edu- 
cated at  the  University  of  Oxford.  In  1684  he  was 
elected  a  fellow  of  Wadham  College,  and  in  the  same 
year  he  published  a  Dissertatio  contra  Historiam  A  riste<e 
de  LXX  Inlrr/in/ibn.-'.  Hody  became  principally  known 
by  his  publicnl  icms  respecting  the  bishops  wlio  had  been 
deprived  of  tlieir  hi.shdiuies  during  the  reign  of  William 
and  Mary  for  refusing  the  oath  of  allegiance.  The  first 
work  which  he  published  on  this  subject  was  a  transla- 
tion of  a  Greek  treatise,  supposed  to  have  been  written 
by  Nicephorus  in  the  latter  end  of  the  13th  or  the  begin- 
ning of  the  14th  century,  in  Avhich  the  writer  maintains 
that  "although  a  bishop  was  unjustly  deprived,  neither 
he  nor  the  Church  ever  made  a  separation,  if  the  succes- 
sor was  not  a  heretic."  The  original  Greek  work,  as 
well  as  the  English  translation,  were  both  published  in 
1691.  Dodwell  replied  to  it  in  A  Vindication  of  the  De- 
prived Bishops  (Lond.  1692).  In  the  following  year 
Hody  published  The  Case  of  Sees  Vacant  by  an  Unca- 
nonical  Depriveiiion  (Lond.  1693, 4to),  in  which  he  replies 
to  the  arguments  of  his  opponents.  These  exertions  of 
Hody  in  favor  of  the  ruling  party  in  the  Church  did  not 
pass  unrewarded.  He  was  appointed  domestic  chaplain 
to  TiUotson,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  which  office  he 
also  held  under  Tillotson's  successor.  He  was  presented 
with  a  living  in  London,  and  was  appointed  regins  jjro- 
fessor  of  Greek  at  Oxford  iu  1698,  and  archdeacon  of 
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Oxford  in  1704.  He  died  Jan.  20,  170G.  He  founded 
ten  scholarships  at  Wadham  College  in  order  to  pro- 
mote the  study  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  languages. 

Of  the  other  works  of  Hody,  the  most  important  are: 
1.  De  liiUiontm  Ttx/ibiis  On>/iii(i/ibi/.%  nrsionibus  Gree- 
ds et  LdliiKi  Vulr/ata,lihri  iv  (Oxford,  17(il.  folio),  which 
is  said  by  Bishop  Marsh  to  be  "the  classical  work  on  the 
Septuagint."  The  lirst  book  contains  the  dissertation 
against  the  history  of  Aristeas,  which  has  been  mention- 
ed above.  The  second  gives  an  account  of  the  real 
translators  of  the  Septuagint,  and  of  the  time  when  the 
translation  was  made.  The  third  book  gives  a  history 
of  the  Hebrew  text  and  of  the  Latin  Vulgate ;  and  the 
fourth,  of  the  other  ancient  Greek  versions :— 2.  The  Res- 
urrection of  the  (same)  Body  Asserted  (Lond.  1G94,  8vo): 
^3.  Animadversions  on  two  Pamphhtt  latch/  pidilishi-dbii 
Mr.  Collier  (Lond.  1G96,  8vo).  Sir  ^\'.  I'.rkiiis  and  Sir  J. 
Friend  had  been  executed  in  ICO.')  lor  treason  against  the 
government ;  but  previous  to  their  execution  they  had 
been  alisolved  of  their  crime  by  some  nonjuring  clergy- 
men. This  act  was  condemned  by  the  ecclesiastical 
authorities,  but  was  justified  by  Collier  in  two  pamphlets 
which  he  published  on  the  subject : — 4.  De  Gnecis  Illus- 
tribus  lim/uce  Grcecce  litterarumquehumnniorum  instaura- 
toribus  (Lond.  1742).  This  work  was  published  several 
years  after  the  author's  death  by  Dr.  Jebb,  who  has  pre- 
fixed to  it  an  account  of  Hody's  life  and  writings.  See 
English  Cijclopcediu  ;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  A  uthors,  i,  858 ; 
Hook,  Eccles.  Biogi-aphy,  vi,  104 ;  Kitto,  Cyclop,  ii,  317. 

Hoe,  Matthias,  of  Hohenegg,  famous  in  history  as 
the  confessor  of  John  George  I,  elector  of  Saxony.  He 
was  liorn  of  a  noble  family  at  Vienna  in  1580,  and  edu- 
cated at  Wittenberg.  In  1600  he  commenced  at  this 
university  a  coiu-se  of  lectures,  and  published  a  pro- 
gramme on  the  position  which  he  was  to  take,  Oratio 
detestans  Papain  et  Calvinistus,  in  which  he  manifests 
that  great  hatred  for  Romanists  and  Calvinists  which 
characterized  all  the  acts  of  his  life.  Hoe  distinguished 
himself  greatly  both  as  a  student  and  a  lectm-er.  In 
1612  he  was  called  to  Dresden  by  the  elector,  and  be- 
came court  preacher  and  confessor.  His  talents  and 
adroitness  gave  him,  in  time,  complete  possession  of  the 
judgment  and  conscience  of  the  elector,  whom  he  hin- 
dered from  entering  into  a  league  with  Frederick  V,  the 
unfortunate  Idng  of  Bohemia,  by  representing  to  him 
that  the  Reformed  religion,  which  Frederick  professed, 
was  fatally  ^vTong,  and  coidd  not  exist  without  injurj' 
to  Lutheranism.  Hoe  seems,  indeed,  to  have  hated  the 
Reformed  even  more  than  he  did  the  Romanists,  and 
there  appears  not  the  shadow  of  a  reason  to  assert  that 
he  was  bribed  by  the  emperor.  To  the  declaration  of 
his  principles  while  a  lectiu-er  at  "Wittenberg,  and  above 
alluded  to,  he  adhered  until  the  end  of  his  life,  though 
it  is  said  he  greatly  abated  in  his  hatred  against  the 
Calvinists  in  his  last  days.  His  private  character  has 
been  highly  commented  upon  by  all  who  knew  him. 
He  ^VT0te  a  Commentarius  in  Ajwcalypsin  (Lpz.  lGlO-40, 
2  parts),  and  a  number  of  controversial  works  against 
the  Reformed  Church  and  the  Romanists.  He  died  in 
1645.  See  Bayle,  Gen.  Dictionary,  s.  v. ;  Herzog,  Real- 
EncyUop.xol.  vi,  165;  Mosheim,  Ch. History,  cent,  xvii, 
sec.  ii,  pt.  i,  ch.  i,  n.  12 ;  Gass,  Gesch.  d.  Do/pnatik;  ii,  19, 
78 ;  Kurtz,  Ch.  History,  ii,  183  ;  Dorner,  Gesch.  d.protest. 
Theol.  (see  Index)  ;  Fuhrmann,  Handivorterb.  d.  Kirch- 
engesch.  ii,  320-322.  (J.  H.  W.) 
HoefeL  See  Hofel. 
Hoefling.     See  Hoflixg. 

Hoel,  bishop  of  Mans  in  the  13th  centurs-,  made 
himself  quite  conspicuous  by  the  part  which  lie  took 
for  the  English  in  the  revolt  of  the  nobility  of  Mans 
against  them  after  the  death  of  WDliam  the  Conqueror. 
He  suffered  imprisonment,  and  after  the  accession  of 
Hugo  was  even  obliged  to  seek  a  refuge  in  England. 
But  we  find  him  again  at  Mans  in  1092,  and  an  attend- 
ant at  the  councils  of  Saumur  (1094)  and  Brives.  Later 
he  travelled  for  a  time  with  pope  Urban  II.  He  died 
IV.-T 


Julv  28,  1096.— Hoefer,  Nouv.Biog.  Generule,  xxiv,  859. 
(J.H.W.) 

Hoeschelius,  David,  an  eminent  Greek  scholar, 
born  at  Augsburg  in  1556,  was  professor  at  St.  Anne's 
College,  and,  later,  the  librarian  of  his  native  city.  He 
died  Oct.  30, 1617.  He  deserves  a  notice  here  on  ac- 
count of  his  valuable  editions  of  some  of  the  Greek  fa- 
thers, and  of  a  number  of  (ireek  authors  who  have  writ- 
ten in  the  department  of  Christian  antiquity  and  eccle- 
siastical history.— Bayle,  llist.  Did.  iii,  478. 

Hoe  veil  [pronounced  Iloovn],  Auraham  (des 
Ajiorie)  van  der,  a  celebrated  Dutch  preacher,  bom  at 
Rotterdam  in  1798,  M'as  for  a  time  professor  at  the  sem- 
inary of  the  Remonstrants  at  Amsterdam,  and  later  pro- 
fessor at  Utrecht.  He  died  Jidy,  1855.  Hoeven  wrote 
De  Joanne  Clerico  et  Philippo  a  Limborck  (Amst.  1843). 
— Pierer,  Universal-Lex.  viii,  435. 

Hofacker,  Ltidwig,  a  German  divine  and  cele- 
brated inearlur.  born  at  Wildbad  April  15, 1798, and  ed- 
ucated at  the  University  of  Tiibingen.  "While  here  he 
became  very  zealous  for  the  cause  of  religion,  and  espe- 
cially endeavored  to  encourage  the  study  of  the  Bible 
among  his  fellow -students.  He  formed  Bible-classes 
which  were  largely  attended;  and  his  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  works  of  the  orthodox  commentators 
Bengel,  Oetinger,  and  Steinhofer  rendered  him  especial 
service  in  his  sermons,  which  he  frequently  delivered  at 
this  time,  always  extemporaneously.  After  filling  the 
Ticarates  of  Stettin  and  Plieningen,  he  was  appointed  as- 
sistant to  his  father,  preacher  at  St.  Leonard's,  in  Stutt- 
gard.  He  was  now  only  28  years  old,  but  his  sermons 
attracted  general  attention,  especially  on  account  of  his 
earnestness  and  piety.  In  182G,  after  the  death  of  his 
father,  he  was  sent  to  Rielingshausen,  near  Marbach.  It 
is  said  that  his  audience  was  composed  not  only  of  his 
oym  congregation,  but  that  strangers  came  from  afar  to 
hear  the  young  preacher.  In  the  fall  of  1827,  urged  by 
his  admirers  and  many  friends,  he  began  the  publication 
of  some  of  his  sermons :  Prediyten  (1827  ;  27th  ed.  1866). 
The  rapid  sale  of  these  was  really  surijrising.  An  edi- 
tion of  1500  was  exhausted  almost  immediately  after 
publication.  His  sudden  death,  November  18, 1828,  in- 
cited his  friends  to  a  publication  of  all  his  sermons. 
They  have  now  been  spread  abroad  in  more  than  100,000 
copies,  not  only  in  Germany,  but  also  in  translations  in 
France,  England,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Russia,  and  our  own 
country.  Speaking  of  his  ability,  Knapp  (Leben  r.  L. 
Hofacker,  Heidelb.  1852)  says  that  he  was  the  greatest 
and  most  powerful  jjreacher  of  the  Wurtemberg  Church 
in  this  century.  This  opinion  was  confirmed  by  the 
celebrated  F.  "\V.  Krummacher :  "  The  Suabian  Land  lost 
in  him  its  most  powerfid  preacher"  (in  his  A  ntobiogra- 
phy,  transL  by  Easton,  p.  207).  A  prayer-book,  compiled 
from  posthumous  works  of  Hofackep  and  from  his  ser- 
mons {Erbanungs-  vnd  Gebelbiich  fir  alle  Tage.  Stutt- 
gard),  appeared  in  1869.- Herzog,  Real-Encyklop.  xix, 
646  sq. 

Hofacker,  Wilhelra,  a  yomigrr  brother  of  Lud- 
wig  <q.  v.),  and.  like  him.  a  ccldiratcd  preacher  of  the 
"Wurtemberg  (  luircli.  was  born  February  16,  1805.  In 
1828  he  became  assistant  to  his  brother,  who  was  then 
in  failing  health.  After  his  decease  he  travelled  through 
Northern  Germany  on  a  literary  tour.  From  1830-1833 
he  delivered  lectures  at  the  University  of  Tubingen  on 
Dogmatics,  based  on  the  work  of  Nitzsch,  piu-suing  him- 
self at  the  same  time  a  course  of  study.  In  1833  he  was 
appointed  at  "Waiblingen,  and  in  Januarj-,  1836,  at  St. 
Leonard's,  in  Stuttgard,  a  church  which  his  father  and 
elder  brother  had  ser\-ed  before  him.  Here  he  died,  Au- 
gust 10, 1848.  Like  his  brother,  he  -was  an  earnest  ser- 
vant of  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  a  regular  attendant  at 
the  Bible  and  Missionary  meetings  of  the  University 
students  while  at  Tubingen,  where  he  also  was  educated. 
He  was  a  zealous  defender  of  the  orthodox  doctrine  of 
the  divinity  of  Christ,  asserting  that  modem  science 
is  more  in  harmony  with  the  Christian  doctrme  of 
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the  orthodox  Church  than  with  the  speculative  theolo- 
gy of  the  Hegel-Strauss  school.  He  published,  besides 
a  number  of  polemical  articles  in  different  tlieological 
periodicals,  Tropfleiii  cats  (kr  Lebensquelle  (Stuttg.  1863 
and  1864),  and  Fredit/tenfur  alle  Sonn-  und  Festtage  (ib. 
1853).  Of  his  sermons  liine  editions  have  ah-eady  been 
pubhshed.  They  contain  a  short  biography  ^mtten  by 
Kapif,  a  German  preacher,  one  of  Hofacker's  associates 
at  Tubingen  University.  See  Knapp,  Leben  von  L.  Hof- 
acker ;  Hartmann,  in  Herzog,  Real-Encyklop.  xix,  649 
sq.      (J.H.W.) 

Hofel,  JoiiANX,  a  German  lawyer,  born  at  UfFen- 
heim  in  1600,  and  educated  at  the  universities  of  Stras- 
burg,  Giessen,  and  Jena,  deserves  mention  here  on  ac- 
count of  his  Musica  Christiana  (1634),  and  Historisches 
Gesanghuch  (Schleusingen,  1681).  He  died  in  1683.— 
Pierer,  Univers.  Lex.  viii,  440. 

Hofer,  Joseph  Anton,  a  German  Roman  Catholic 
priest,  born  at  Kastelruth  ]May  19, 1742,  was  educated  at 
the  University  of  Innspruck.  In  1765  he  was  made 
priest,  in  1722  professor  of  rhetoric  and  prefect  of  the 
Gymnasium  at  Brix,  and  in  1776  professor  of  ecclesias- 
tical law;  here  he  remained,  with  an  interruption  of 
forn-  years  only,  which  he  spent  at  Innspruck,  until  the 
discontinuance  of  the  school  in  1807,  when  he  was  pen- 
sioned, retaining,  however,  the  title  of  an  ecclesiastical 
councillor  (Rath)  of  the  government.  He  died  in  1820. 
Hofer  contributed  several  articles  to  periocUcal  litera- 
ture. Of  his  published  works,  ConsjKcius  Juris  eccles. 
puUid  (Brixen,  1781, 4to)  entitles  him  to  a  position  in 
theological  literature.  Hofer  published  several  sermons 
which  are  of  superior  merit.  Of  these  the  following  are 
perhaps  the  best :  Ermahnungsrede  am  Titular/este  Ma- 
rid  (ib.  1793,  8vo)  : — Kunstgriffe  frommer  Eltern  z,  Er- 
ziehung  woUgesitt.  Kinder  (ib.  1794, 8vo)  •.—  Untrugliches 
Kennzeichen  d.  sittUch.  Aufersteh.  (ibid.  1798,  8vo). — Do- 
ring,  Gelehrten  Theolog.  BeniscM.  i,  746. 

Hoffbauer,  Clemens  Maria,  a  Roman  Catholic, 
and  the  first  Redemptorist  (q.  v.)  in  Germany,  was 
born  at  Tasswitz,  in  Moravia,  Sept.  26,  1751.  His  par- 
ents had  intended  him  for  the  ministry,  but  the  sudden 
death  of  his  father  left  his  mother  in  destitute  circum- 
stances, and  at  the  age  of  fifteen  Hoffbauer  was  ap- 
prenticed to  a  baker.  While  engaged  in  his  trade  he 
studied  Latin,  and  passed  an  examination  in  the  lower 
class  of  a  monastery  school,  determined  to  become  a 
priest  at  some  future  time,  if  possible.  The  bishop  of 
Tivoli  (later  Pius  VII)  finally  took  him  under  his  pro- 
tection, and  Hoffbauer  succeeded  in  making  his  way  to 
Vienna,  where  he  studied  at  the  university.  In  1783  he 
went  to  Rome,  whither  he  had  journeyed  already  twelve 
times,  and  joined  the  congregation  of  the  Rederaptor- 
ists.  Two  years  later,  after  consecration  to  the  priest- 
hood, he  retiurned  t«  Vienna,  and  then  to  Warsaw,  where 
a  house  and  a  church  of  St.  Benno  were  placed  at  his  dis- 
posal. From  this  he  and  his  associates  afterwards  bore 
the  name  of  Bemumites.  The  success  of  the  Redemp- 
torists  in  the  estabUshment  of  a  monastery  at  this  place 
was  so  great  that  Pius  VI,  in  1791,  decided  to  give  them 
an  annual  support  of  100  scudi.  The  Roman  Catholics 
assert  that  many  Protestants  became  converts  of  Hoff- 
bauer, and  that  their  confidence  m  him  and  his  brothers 
of  the  monastery  was  unbounded.  While  the  latter  may 
be  possible,  the  former  is  siurely  improbable.  The  effect 
of  the  French  Revolution  may  have  led  some  disturbing 
minds  to  join  the  ranks  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  because 
many  of  that  Church  had  taken  such  a  pecidiar  attitude 
in  France  against  true  Christianity.  Later  Hoffbauer 
also  established  a  monastery  in  Switzerland.  Here  he 
and  his  followers  suffered  great  persecution,  which,  while 
it  is  possible  that  the  disturbed  state  of  the  people  gave 
rise  to  it,  is  more  likely  to  have  been  provoked  by  Hoff- 
bauer and  his  followers.  This  last  supposition  receives 
additional  strength  from  the  dealings  of  Napoleon  while 
in  Prussia.  He  imprisoned  them  one  entire  month  in 
the  fortress  of  Kustrin,  and,  after  a  search  of  their  pa- 


pers, demolished  the  monastery  and  discontinued  the 
order.  Some  time  later  Hoffbauer  succeeded  in  es- 
tablishing an  educational  institution  at  Vienna,  which 
had  been  presented  to  the  Redemptorists  by  a  con- 
verted (?)  Protestant.  In  1815  he  went  to  Bulgaria, 
and  retiu'ned  to  Vienna  in  1818,  where  the  govern- 
ment (Roman  Catholic)  ordered  him  from  the  coun- 
try. The  intercession  of  the  clergy  influenced  the  em- 
peror not  only  to  annul  the  order  of  the  government, 
but  to  establish  even  a  monastery  at  Vienna  under  his 
own  protection.  Hoffbauer  died  suddenly  INIarch  25, 
1820.  In  his  labors  he  was  assisted  by  J.  T.  Hibel,  who 
died  in  1807.  Initial  steps  have  been  taken  for  his  beat- 
ification (q.  v.).  See  Posl,  D.  erste  deutsche  Redemptor- 
ist, in  s.  Leben  und  Wirken  (Reg.  1844) ;  S.  Brunner,  //. 
wul  seine  Ztit  (Vienna,  1850) ;  Real-Encyklop.  f.  d.  Ka- 
thol.  Deutschl.  V,  413  sq.     (J.  H.  W.) 

HofFeditz,  Theodore  L.,  D.D.,  a  German  Reformec} 
minister,  was  born  near  Carhshaven,  on  the  Weser,  Ger- 
many, December  10, 1783.  He  emigrated  to  America  in 
1807.  He  first  followed  the  calling  of  a  school-teacher. 
Subsequently  he  studied  theology  with  Rev.  Samuel 
Helfenstein,  D.D.,  in  Philadelphia.  He  was  licensed 
and  ordained  in  1813,  and  became  pastor  of  German  Re- 
formed congregations  in  Northampton  County,  Pa.,  and 
served  this  charge  during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  with 
the  exception  of  brief  intervals,  durmg  which  he  served 
numerous  congregations  which  he  organized  in  neigh- 
boring counties.  In  1843  he,  with  Rev.  Dr.  Schneck,  vis- 
ited Germany,  bearing  a  call  from  the  Synod  of  the  Ger- 
man Reformed  Church  to  Dr.  Krummacher  to  become 
professor  of  theology  in  the  seminary  at  Mercersburg. 
He  died  Jidy  10,  1858.  Mild,  warm-hearted,  and  zeal- 
ous. Dr.  HofFeditz  exerted  a  wide  and  blessed  influence 
in  the  Church.    One  of  his  sons  entered  the  minist^J^ 

HofiFmann,  Andreas  Gottlieb,  a  very  tlistin- 
guished  theologian  and  Orientahst,  born  April  13,  1796, 
at  Welbsleben,  near  ]\Iagdeburg,  was  educated  at  the 
University  of  Halle,  where  the  influence  of  Gesenius  led 
him  to  a  thorough  study  of  the  Shemitic  languages,  es- 
pecially the  SjTiac.  After  graduation  he  lectured  at 
his  alma  mater  for  a  short  time  on  the  Arabic  language, 
and  in  1822  was  called  as  extraordinary  professor  to 
Jena.  Here  he  was  advanced  to  the  regidar  professor- 
ship in  1826,  with  the  degree  of  S.T.D.  and  membership 
in  the  theological  faculty.  At  the  time  of  his  death, 
March  16,  18(V4,  he  was  senior  ot  the  theological  faculty 
and  of  the  senate  of  the  university.  As  a  professor  at 
Jena  he  devoted  himself  mainly  to  the  philological  de- 
partment of  theology.  His  most  popular  lectures  were 
on  Hebrew  Antiquities;  but,  like  Gesenius,  he  lectured 
also  on  Church  History,  Isagogics,  both  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament,  Exegesis  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  on 
all  the  Shemitic  and  Eastern  languages  generally  studied 
at  a  German  university.  In  philology,  his  Grammatica 
Syriaca  (Hal.  1827;  translated  into  English  by  Day  and 
Cowper)  is  by  some  of  the  best  authorities  considered 
superior  to  any  other  yet  published,  that  of  UUmann  in- 
cluded. Among  his  ot^her  works  are  Entwurfd.  hebr.  A  l- 
terthilmer  (Weini.  ls"!2\  which  is  based  on  the  work  of 
Warnekros (Weini.  1 7s_>  and  1794)  •.—Commentariusphil.- 
crit.in  Mosis  bi  iD-il/rli'OK-m.  (in  pamphlet  form,  Halle ; 
later,  Jena,  1822,  etc.)  :—ApokaIyptiker  d.  alt.  Zeit  iinter 
Juden  und  Christen  (Jena,  1833-38,  vol.  i,  part  i  and  ii, 
containing  the  book  of  Enoch).  Hoffmann  was  also  ed- 
itor of  the  second  section  of  the  great  Encyclopjedia  of 
Ersch  und  Gruber.  In  addition  to  these  literary  labors, 
he  contributed  largely  to  the  German  theological  and 
philological  periodicals.  —  Herzog,  Real-Encyklop.  xix, 
651 ;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Generale,  xxiv,  899 ;  Brock- 
haus,  Conversat.-Lex.  v,  20.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Hoffmann,  Daniel,  a  Lutheran  theologian,  was 
born  at  HaUe  1540,  and  educated  at  the  University  of 
Jena.  In  1576  he  was  made  professor  of  theology  at 
the  University  of  Helmstadt.  In  the  theological  con- 
troversies of  iiis  day  he  took  an  active  part,  contend- 
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ins  against  the  Calvinistic  theory  of  the  sacraments,  pre- 
destination, and  also  against  the  doctrine  of  Ubiquity 
(([.v.)  as  liold  hy  his  own  Church.  He  decried  philoso- 
pliy  as  hurtful  both  to  religion  and  to  the  community, 
attempting  to  sustain  his  position  by  extracts  from  the 
Pauline  epistles  and  the  writings  of  Luther  himself,  who, 
as  is  well  known,  did  in  his  earlier  years  hold  that  there 
is  a  contradiction  between  the  truths  of  theology  and 
those  of  philosophy.  In  his  later  years  Luther  radically 
changed  his  views.  Hoifmann  was  attacked  by  the  two 
great  Aristotelian  philosophers,  Caselius  and  IMartini, 
who  also  complained  of  him  at  the  university.  The 
duke  of  Brunswick,  after  consulting  the  Universit}'  of 
Kostock,  obliged  Hoffmann  to  retract,  and  vacate  his 
chair  at  the  university.  He  died  at  Wolfenbiittel  in 
IGll.  His  followers,  on  account  of  their  adherence  to  a 
twofold  doctrine,  were  called  chiplicisfs,  and  their  oppo- 
nents siiiqylicists.  His  controversial  ■writings  are  nu- 
merous, as  £>e  duplici  rerilate  LuIIk  li  <i  jihUosophis  im- 
piirpuita  (Magdeb.  IGOO): — St(pi  r  <jii(i  .</i'iiir^  nnm  syllu- 
ffisinus  7-ationis  locum  habeai  in  nyiiu  Ju'ui  (ihiA.  1600). 
An  account  of  his  disputes  may  be  found  in  Thomasius, 
De  Controversiu  Hoffmanniana  (Erlangen,  1844,  8vo) ; 
^falleus  Impietatis  Hojf'manniance  (Frankf.  1604).  See 
Herzog,  Reul-Enci/klop.  vi,  185  sq. ;  IMosheim,  Ch.  Hist. 
cent,  xvii,  pt.  ii,  chap,  i,  §  10  ;  Entield,  Hist,  oj  Philos.  ii, 
506 ;  Gass,  Gesch.  d.  Dogmat.  ii,  73  sq. ;  Bayle,  Hist.  Diet. 
iii,478  sq.;  Krug, P/jzYos.  iex.  v,  531  sq.;  Schrdckh,  A"/?- 
chenrjc'sch.  s.  d.  Reform,  iv,  159-Gl.    See  Hunnius. 

Hoffmann,  Gottfried,  born  atPlagwitz,  in  Silesia, 
in  ItiTS,  studied  at  Leijizig.  and  was  rector  of  the  gym- 
nasia at  Laulian  and  Zittau.  He  died  in  1712.  His 
name  is  mentioned  here  on  account  of  his  contributions 
to  hymnology,  as  Leichengesdw/e  (Laub.  1704) : — Busz- 
lieder  (ib.  1705). — Pierer,  Univ.  Lex.  viii,  442. 

Hoffmann,  Heinrich,  a  Gernian  preacher  of  the 
17th  century  at  Masko,  in  Finland,  was  associated  with 
other  divines  in  translating  the  Bible  into  the  Finnish 
language,  published  at  Stockliolm  (1642,  fol.  and  1658). 
— Pierer,  Univ.  Lex.  viii,  447. 

Hoffmann,  Immanuel,  born  at  Tubingen  April 
16, 171(t.  was  appointed  archdeacon  of  Tubingen  in  1741, 
and  in  1756  professor  of  Greek  in  the  university  of  the 
same  place.  He  died  in  1772.  Hoffmann  published  a 
number  of  dissertations ;  of  these,  the  following  are  con- 
sidered the  best :  Diss,  in  Orandum  Rom.  x,  5-8  (Tub. 
1752, 4to)  -.—Diss,  de  stilo  Apostoli  Pauli  (1757)  -.—Diss. 
in  loca  paraUela,  2  Pet.  ii,  4-17 ;  Jude  5-13  (1762,  4to)  : 
—Commentatio  in  1  Cor.  i,  19-21  (1766. 4to).  He  wrote 
also,  but  left  unpublished,  Demonstrcitio  l-j-antiilii-it  per 
ipsum  scripturarum  consensum  in  oraciili.<  <  ■>■  1  '<  /-  /'  Tes- 
tamento  in  Novo  allegatis  declaratci,]->ixnii^  iii  (Tubuigen, 
1773-82, 4to).  T.  G.  Hegelmaier,  who  edited  this  work 
after  the  decease  of  the  author,  prefixed  to  it  a  life  of 
Hoffmann,  and  an  excursus  on  the  right  method  of  in- 
terpreting the  quotations  made  from  the  0.  T.  in  the 
New.  drme  speaks  of  this  work  as  "  full  of  learning, 
and  in  general  verv  judicious."— Kitto,  Bib.  Cyclop,  ii, 
318. 

Hoffmann,  Johann,  a  distinguished  German  the- 
ologian, was  born  at  Schweidnitz.  The  date  of  his  birth 
is  not  known.  He  was  for  a  time  jjrofessor  of  theology 
at  the  University  of  Prague.  In  1409  he  and  Otto  of 
Miinsterberg  went  to  Leipzig,  and  induced  many  stu- 
dents to  accompany  them.  They  thus  contributed  to 
the  founding  of  the  Leipzig  University.  At  first  he  was 
one  of  its  professors,  but  in  1414  he  was  made  bishop  of 
Meissen.  He  died  there  in  1451.— Pierer,  Univ.  Lex.  viii, 
441. 

Hoffmann  (or  Hofmann),  Melchior,  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  Anabaptist  (q.  v.)  prophets,  bom  at  Hall, 

Suabia,  originally  a  furrier,  went  to  Livonia  about 
the  time  of  the  Eefbmiation,  and  became  a  Protestant. 
His  enthusiasm  for  the  cause  of  the  Protestants  led  him 
to  preach  at  Wolmar.  On  account  of  the  great  opposit  ion 
which  he  there  encountered,  he  went  to  Dorpat,  where 


the  opposition  against  him  was  no  less  great,  and  he  be. 
came  so  embittered  against  the  Poman  Catlidlic  priests 
that  he  sought  to  infinence  the  pcojile  in  favor  of  de- 
stroying all  paintings  in  churches,  and  all  monasteries. 
This  course  estranged  from  him  even  his  own  friends, 
and  he  left  in  1525  for  Wittenberg  to  considt  with  Lu- 
ther and  Bugenhagen,  who  encouraged  him  to  return  to 
Dorpat,  admonishing  his  friends,  at  the  same  time,  to 
harmonious  action.  But  his  success  was  no  better  than 
before,  and  he  soon  after  left  for  Keval.  Later  we  find 
him  at  Stockholm.  In  1527  the  king  of  Denmark  ap- 
pointed him  preacher  at  Kiel,  but  his  determination  to 
explain  the  Bible  apocalyptically,  and  his  deviation 
from  the  Lutheran  doctrine  of  tlie  sacraments,  made 
Luther  and  his  followers  opponents  of  Hoffmann,  and, 
after  a  stay  of  only  two  years,  a  conference  to  examine 
his  doctrines  was  appointed.  He  was  condemned  for  her- 
esy, deposed  from  liis  position,  and  ordered  to  leave  the 
countn,'.  He  now  went  to  Strasburg,  and  next  to  Emden, 
where  he  allied  himself  with  the  Anabaptists,  and  soon 
became  one  of  their  prmcipal  leaders.  At  the  latter 
place  he  so  infatuated  his  followers  that  they  took  him  for 
the  prophet  Elias,  and  announced  tlie  Day  of  Judgment 
as  coming  in  1536.  From  Emden  he  retiu-ned  to  Stras- 
burg, but  the  disturbances  which  he  provoked  occasioned 
the  calling  of  a  synod  (June,  1533),  which  condemned 
him.and  caused  his  imprisonment.  He  died  in  prison  in 
1542.  On  the  person  of  Christ,  Hoffmann,  with  many 
other  Anabaptists,  and  like  the  Valeutiniaus  of  the  ear- 
ly ages,  held  that  our  Lord's  birth  was  a  more  phantom, 
laying  great  stress  upon  tyiviTO  (John  i,  14);  that  the 
Logos  did  not  merely  assume  our  nature,  but  he  became 
flesh — hence  his  lilasplicmous  expression,  "Maledicta  sit 
care  Mariie"  (Smith's  Hagenbach, ///.s/or?/  oJ' Doctrines, 
ii,  349;  comp.  also  Tuchsel,  p.  34,35).  On  the  Eucha- 
rist he  differed,  as  we  have  already  stated,  from  Luther 
in  his  doctrine  of  the  real  (spiritual)  presence,  holding 
that  the  bodily  bread  is  a  seal,  sign,  and  token  in  memo- 
ry of  the  body ;  the  body,  however,  is  received  in  the 
word  by  an  unwavering  faith  in  our  heart ;  the  u-ord  is . 
spirit  and  life ;  the  tvord  is  Christ,  and  is  partaken  of  by 
faith.  Thus  he  thought  it  possible,  while  considering 
the  bread  only  as  a  symbol,  to  adhere  to  the  sjTnbol  of 
the  real  spiritual  presence  of  Christ.  The  followers  of 
Hoffmann,  who  took  the  name  of  their  leader,  flourished 
for  a  short  time  after  his  death  near  Strasburg  and  Lower 
Germany,  but  finally  joined  the  other  Anabaptist  sects, 
from  which  Hoffmann,  while  alive,  had  kept  distinct. 
Fuhrmann  (Hdworterb.  d.  christl.  Religions-  v.  Kirchen- 
gesch.  ii,  325)  says  that  a  number  of  this  sect  went  to 
England  in  1535,  and  that  there  also  they  suffered  great- 
ly from  persecutions ;  twenty-two  of  them  were  even  im- 
prisoned. Under  Edward  YI.(  1548)  they  fared  some- 
what better,  but  after  IVIary's  accession  to  the  throne 
they  were  obliged  to  flee  the  country.  Under  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth  they  again  ventured  to  reside  in  England, 
but  in  1560  they  were  finally  banished  the  country.  A 
fidl  account  of  Hoffmann  and  his  sects  is  given  by  Krohn, 
Gesch.  d.fanat.  u.  enthus.  Wiederlanfer  in  Niederdeutsch- 
land  (Lpz.  1758,  8vo,  containing,  also,  a  complete  list 
of  the  writings  of  Hoffmann,  which  were  mainly  apoc- 
alyptical) ;  Herrmann,  Sur  In  vie  et  les  ecrits  de  M.  //. 
(Strasburg,  1858).  See  also  Schrcickh,  Kirchengesch.  s.  d. 
Reformat^ iv,  442  sq. ;  Cunitz,  in  Ucrzog's Real-Enci/lhp. 
vi,  191  sq.;  Be^yle,  Histor.  Diet,  n,  4><0;  Niedner. /,./;r/*. 
d.  Kirchengesch.  \).  6i;  Moller,  Cimhriii  lilferdfd,  ii.  347 
sq.;  Rohrich,  in  Zeitschr.f.  histor.  Theol.  {WW.  p.  3  sq.) ; 
Gass,  Gesch. d.  Dogmat.  ii.  73  ;  Baumgartcu-Crusius,  Dvg- 
mengesch.  p.  628.     (J.  H.  W.") 

Hoffmannites.     See  Hoff.maxn,  Melchior. 

Hoffmeier,  Joiix  Hi£SRY,  a  minister  of  the  German 
Reformed  Church,  born  at  Anhalt-Cohten,  Germany, 
March  17,  1760,  was  educated  at  the  University  of 
Halle.  He  spent  some  time  as  private  tutor  in  Ham- 
burg; then  went  to  Bremen,  where  he  preached  a 
I  short  time,  and  finally  emigrated  to  America  in  1793, 
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Here  he  became  pastor  of  several  German  Reformed  con- 
gregations in  Northampton  County,  Pa.  In  1806  he  was 
called  to  Lancaster,  Pa.,  where  he  continued  to  labor  tiU 
1831.  He  was  able  to  preach  only  in  German ;  and,  the 
English  language  being  needed  in  his  charge,  he  retired 
from  the  active  duties  of  the  ministr^^  He  died  March 
18,  1838.  Well  educated  and  diligent  in  his  work,  he 
was  a  successful  minister.  Two  of  his  sons  and  threp  of 
his  grandsons  also  devoted  themselves  to  the  ministry. 

Hofling,  JoHANX  WiLHELM  Friedrich,  an  emi- 
nent German  Lutheran  minister,  born  in  Drossenfeld, 
near  Baireuth,  in  1802,  was  educated  at  the  Gymnasium 
of  Baireuth  and  at  the  University  of  Erlangen,  where 
he  was  an  attentive  hearer  of  Schelling,  whose  lectures 
strengthened  his  regard  for  historical  Christianity.  In 
1823  he  was  appointed  minister  at  Wiirzburg,  and  in 
1827  at  Jost,  near  Nuremberg.  During  his  residence 
here  he  published  two  little  pamphlets  in  defence  of 
positive  Christianity  against  Eationalism,  which  was 
then  making  rapid  progress.  These,  it  is  thought, 
procured  him  the  appointment  as  professor  of  practical 
theology  at  the  University  of  Erlavigen  (1833).  He 
died  April  5,  1853.  Hofling  was  a  firm  adherent  to  the 
old  Protestant  idea  of  the  ministry  and  of  the  Church, 
and  defended  them  vigorously  with  all  the  means  of 
modern  science.  His  theological  writings  were  mainly 
in  the  department  of  practical  theology,  especially  on  the 
constitution  of  the  Church,  worship,  and  related  dogmas. 
Of  his  earlier  works  the  best  are  De  sijmholoTum  natu- 
ra,  necessitate,  auctoritate  et  usu  (Erlangen,  1835;  2d 
cd.  ISil) :  —  Liturgische  Ahhandl.  v.  d.  Composition  der 
christl.  Gemeinde  Gottesdiemte  (ib.  1837).  But  his  most 
important  work  is  mrdoubtedly  that  on  baptism :  Das 
Sakrament  d.  Taufe,  etc.,  dor/matisch,  historisch,  uiid  lii- 
urgisch  dargestellt  (vol.  i,  1816 ;  vol.  ii,  1848).  But  his 
Grundsdtze  evangel.-luther.  Kircheiiverfassimg  (1850 ;  3d 
edition,  1852)  attracted  more  general  attention  than  any 
other  work  of  his.  Since  his  decease  Thomasius  and 
Harnack  have  edited  and  published  his  Liturgisches  Ur- 
hundenhuch  (1854),  containing  the  rites  of  communion, 
ordination,  introduction  into  the  Church,  and  marriage. 
This  book  is  only  a  fragment  of  a  larger  work,  on  which 
he  had  been  engaged  the  last  years  of  his  life.  See  Zum 
Geddchtnisz  J.  W.  F.  Ilujling's,  etc.,  by  Dr.  Nagelsbach 
and  Dr.  Thomasius ;  Kurtz,  Text-hook  ofCh.  Hist,  ii,  317, 
373 ;  Herzog,  Real-Eiicyklop.  vi,  170, 171.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Hofmann,  Johann  Georg,  a  German  theologi- 
an, born  at  Windsheim  October,  1724,  was  educated  at 
Erlangen  and  Leipzig.  In  1757  he  began  philosophical 
lectures  at  Leipzig,  and  in  1762  was  honored  with  a  pro- 
fessorship. In  1764  he  went  to  Giessen  as  professor  of 
Oriental  languages,  and  in  1765  was  made  D.D.  In 
1769  he  was  called  to  Altorf  as  professor  of  theology, 
and  here  he  became  also  archdeacon.  He  died  ;May  10, 
1772.  His  principal  works  are  Die  Erbanung  v.  ihrem 
wuhren  Begri(fe  ihren  Mitteln  wid  nindorniszen  (Frankf. 
1756,  8vo):  —  Grammatica  Ihlini'it  I><iii:iiiiin  imilindn 
(Gieszen,  1765, 8vo)  -.—Lock'.-^  jHintphni^^l.  ErUiinniii  <h  r 
Briefe  an  d.  Galater,  Koriiillicr,  Jl,iiii<r,  iiml  /-.'ji/kmi; 
aus  d.  Engl.  Ubers.  (Frankf.  1708-69,  2  vols.  4to),  besides 
several  essays. — Adelung's  Jocher,  Gelehrt.-Lexik.  Add. 
ii,  2079. 

Hofmann,  Karl  Gottlob,  D.D.,  a  distinguished 
German  theologian,  born  at  Sclinecberg  Oct.  1, 1703,  was 
educated  at  the  University  of  Leipzig,  and  lectured 
there  for  several  years  on  philosophy  and  philology. 
Later  he  became  a  preacher  at  St.  Paul's  and  St.  Thorn- 
as's  churches,  and  later  still  he  was  called  to  the  St. 
Nicolas  Church.  In  1739  he  was  called  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wittenberg  as  professor  of  theologj'.  Here  he 
became  the  senior  of  the  theological  facultj^,  and  one  of 
the  brightest  lights  of  the  day.  He  died  Sept.  19, 1774. 
He  puWished  many  valuable  works,  of  which  Adelung's 
Jocher  gives  a  complete  list.  We  have  space  only  to 
mention  his  Introdtictio  Theolog.-Crit.  in  Lectioneni  f'pist. 
Pauli  ad  Galat.  et  Coloss,  (Lips.  1750, 4to),  and  a  series  of 


minor  works,  under  the  title  Varia  Sacra  (Wittenb.  et 
Lips.  1751).  He  also  edited  and  enlarged  the  Introduc- 
tio  in  Lectionem  N.  T.  of  J.  G.  Pritius  (Leipsic,  1737).— 
Jocher,  Gelehrt.  Lexik.  (Addenda  by  Adelung,  ii,  2049) ; 
Kitto,  Biblical  Cyclop,  ii,  318. 

Hofnieister,  Sebastian.     See  Wagner. 

Hofstede  de  Groot,  Peter,  a  distinguished 
Dutch  theologian,  was  born  at  Rotterdam  in  1720,  and 
educated  at  Groningen.  Soon  after  the  completion  of 
his  university  course  he  was  called  to  Rotterdam  as  pro- 
fessor of  theology.  Here  he  became  a  leader  of  a  theo- 
logical school  of  "  mediation,"  known  as  the  Groningen 
School,  founded  by  the  Platonist  Van  Heusde  (1778- 
1839),  who  was  also  a  professor  in  the  Rotterdam  Uni- 
versity at  that  time.  Hofstede,  assisted  by  Pareau, 
published  a  dogmatic  theology,  containing  a  complete 
exposition  of  the  doctrines  of  this  school,  which  are 
nothing  more  or  less  than  a  spiritual  Arianism.  They 
held  that  there  is  in  human  nature  a  divine  element 
which  needs  development  in  order  to  enable  humanity 
to  reach  its  destination.  This  destination  is  conformity 
to  God.  All  religions  have  aimed  and  worked  at  the 
same  problem,  but  Christianity  has  solved  it  in  the 
highest  and  purest  manner.  StiU  there  is  onlj'  a  differ- 
ence in  degree  between  that  and  other  religions.  God 
has  fidfilled  the  desire  of  man,  whom  he  had  prepared 
for  salvation  by  sending  perfection  embodied  in  Christ. 
To  know  Christ  we  need  the  exegetical  study  of  that 
preparation  of  man  for  Christ  which  is  furnished  by 
the  Old  Testament.  The  New  Testament  is  the  ful- 
filment. The  latter  contains  the  sayings  of  Jesus  and 
the  conclusions  of  the  apostles.  The  ■WTiters  of  the 
Scriptures  were  not  infallible,  though  they  did  not  often 
err.  Sin  is  regarded  as  a  mere  inconvenience,  since 
all  sinners  will  ecentually  he  holy  and  happy.  In  stating 
the  influences  of  the  Groningen  school  in  Dutch  theol- 
ogy, Hurst  {Rationalism,  p.  306, 367)  saA'S  that  it  is  sim- 
ilar to  the  position  occupied  by  Channing  with  regard 
to  the  orthodoxy  of  the  American  Church.  Hofstede 
was  a  violent  opponent  of  the  Lutheran  Church ;  and 
when,  in  1779,  a  Lutheran  church  was  about  to  be  estab- 
lished at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  he  protested  loudly, 
and  wrote  Oost-indiansche  Kerkzaaken,  or  Ecclesiastic- 
al Affairs  of  India  (Hague,  1779-1780,  2  vols.  8vo). 
Against  Marmontel's  celebrated  novel  Belisaire  he  also 
wrote  a  Avork  exposing  the  vices  of  distinguished  hea- 
thens, and  showing  their  utter  unfitness  for  a  claim  to 
salvation,  to  which  Marmontel  believed  those  entitled 
who  had  lived  before  Christ's  coming.  He  died  Nov.  27, 
1803.  See  Schrockh,  Kircheng.  viii,  735;  Hurst,  Hist,  of 
liationalism,  p.  364-367 ;  Farrar,  Hist,  of  Free  Thought,  p. 
445  sq. ;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Gen.  xxiv,  903  sq.  (J.H.^\^) 

Hog.     See  Boar;  Swine. 

Hoge,  James,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
born  at  ^bmrlkld. Virginia,  in  1784.  He  was  educated 
chiefly  by  liis  father,  though  he  spent  one  year  at  an 
academy  in  Baltimore.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  Ajiril 
17, 1805,  was  ordained  in  1809,  and  Avas  appointed  mis- 
sionary to  the  State  of  Ohio  by  the  General  Assembly. 
Within  a  year  he  organized  a  church  at  FrankUnton, 
and  in  1807  became  minister  of  the  First  Church  at  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio.  Here  he  remained  until  1858,  when  his 
age  and  infirmities  induced  him  to  resign.  Dr.  Hoge 
was  the  "  father  of  the  Presbytery  of  Columbus,  and  even 
of  the  Synod  of  Ohio."  Not  merely  in  his  own  parish, 
but  in  the  Church  courts  and  in  the  General  Assembly, 
he  Avas  a  man  of  great  poAver  and  influence.  The  insti- 
tutions for  the  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind  in  Ohio  Avere  largely 
due  to  his  exertions.  Though  born  in  a  slave  state,  he 
was  opposed  to  slaverj-^,  and  Avas  thoroughly  loyal  to  the 
nation.  He  died  at  Columbus  Sept.  22, 1863.  A  memo- 
rial sermon,  preached  by  the  ReA%  William  C.  Roberts 
Oct.  4, 1863  (Columbus,  Ohio,  1863),  Avas  reviewed  in  the 
Amer.  Presb.  Rev.  Jan.  1864,  p.  89  sq. — Wilson,  Fresh. 
Historical  Almanac,  1863,  p.  232  ;  1864,  p.  168. 

Hoge,  Moses,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  Avas 
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born  Feb.  15, 1752,  in  Frederick  County,  Xa.  For  a  time 
he  attended  a  classical  scliool  in  Culpepper  County.  In 
1 778  he  went  to  Liberty  Hall  Academy,  and  there  com- 
l)Ieted  his  studies  in  1780.  In  November,  1781,  he  was 
licensed  to  preach,  and  was  ordained  pastor  of  a  church 
at  Hardy  Dec.  13, 1782.  In  1787,  the  Southern  climate 
jjroving  injurious  to  his  health,  he  removed  to  Shep- 
lierdstown,  where  he  gathered  a  large  congregation  and 
acquired  great  popularity.  In  1805  he  opened  a  classic- 
al school,  mainly  for  the  education  of  his  own  sons.  He 
maintained  this,  however,  only  a  short  time,  when  he  was 
called  to  the  presidency  of  Hampden  Sidney  College,  as 
successor  of  Dr.  Alexander.  Five  j^ears  later,  while  at 
the  head  of  the  college,  the  degree  of  D.D.  was  conferred 
on  him  by  Princeton  College.  In  1812  the  Sj'nod  of 
Virginia  established  a  theological  seminary,  and  Dr. 
Iloge  was  called  to  it  as  a  professor.  He  accepted  this 
position,  retaining,  however,  the  presidency  of  Hampden 
Sidney  College.  He  died  Sept.  5,  1820.  He  enjoyed 
the  reputation  of  being  a  superior  preacher.  "John 
Kandolph  pronounced  him  the  most  eloquent  man  he 

had  ever  heard Yet  Dr.  Hoge  had  some  great 

disadvantages.  His  voice  had  considerable  unpleas- 
antness, arising  from  a  nasal  twang ;  so  that  he  must 
be  regarded  as  a  very  remarkable  man  to  win  such 
commendation  from  his  gifted  countryman."  He  wrote, 
in  1793,  in  defence  of  the  Calvinistic  doctrine,  a  reply 
to  the  Rev.  Jeremiah  Walker,  a  Baptist  minister  who 
had  suddenly  passed  from  ultra  Calvinism  to  the  en- 
tire rejection  of  the  Calvinistic  doctrines.  He  also 
published  The  Christian  Panoply  (1799),  designed  as  an 
antidote  to  Paine's  .l^re  of  Reason.  It  consists  of  two 
parts,  the  first  containing  the  substance  of  Watson"s  reply 
to  Paine's  first  part,  and  the  second  Hoge's  answer  to  the 
second  part  of  Paine's  work.  It  had  a  wide  circulation, 
and  exerted  a  very  important  influence.  Avolume  of  his 
sermons  was  published  shortly  after  his  death,  but  their 
circulation  has  been  very  limited,  and  they  hardly  do 
justice  to  his  character  as  a  jireacher.  A  memoir  of  Dr. 
Hoge  was  partly  prepared  by  his  sons,  but  seems  to  liave 
been  lost,  as  it  has  never  gone  into  print. — .4  mer.  Presb. 
Rev.  Jan.  1864,  p.  93  sq. ;  Sprague,  ^  m(a/s  of  the  Amer. 
Pulpit,  iii,  426  sq.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Hoge,  Samuel  D.,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
son  of  Dr.  :Moses  Hoge,  was  born  in  Shepherdstown,Ya., 
in  1791.  His  early  instruction  he  received  from  his  fa- 
ther, after  whose  assumption  of  the  presidency  of  Hamp- 
den Sidney  College  he  became  a  student  in  that  college, 
aiul  graduated  in  1810.  He  also  pursued  his  theological 
course  under  his  father,  filling  at  the  same  time  the  ap- 
pointment of  tutor  at  his  alma  mater.  Later  he  became 
j)rofessor,  and  at  one  time  he  acted  even  as  vice-presi- 
dent. In  1816  he  entered  the  active  work  of  the  min- 
istry, serving  the  two  churches  of  Culpepper  and  Mad- 
ison, Virginia,  at  the  same  time.  In  1821  he  removed 
to  Hillsborough,  Ohio,  serving  also  a  church  at  Rocky 
Spring  at  the  same  time.  Three  years  later  he  was 
elected  professor  of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy 
in  the  Ohio  University  at  Athens.  The  college  being 
at  this  time  without  a  president,  Dr.  Hoge  performed  the 
duties  of  that  office,  and  greatly  increased  the  prosperity 
of  the  institution.  At  the  same  time,  he  preached  in  the 
college  chapel  and  in  the  church  of  the  town  whenever 
his  time  and  health  would  permit.  H(j  died  in  December, 
1826. — Sprague,  Ann.  of  Am.  Pulpit,  iv,  483. 
Hog'lah  (H^ti.Choglah',  nbjn,  from  Arab,  for /)art- 

■  ridge;  Sept.  'EyXfi  v.  r.  Ai'yXa,  etc.),  the  third  of  the 
^ft  five  daughters  of  Zelophehad  the  Gileadite,  to  whom,  in 
^K  the  absence  of  male  heirs,  portions  were  assigned  by 
^M        Moses   (Numb,  xxvi,  33  ;   xxvii,  1 ;    xxxvi,  1 1 ;  Josh. 

■  xvii,  3).     B.C.  1619.     See  also  BETH-HoGL.ur. 

B  Hogstraaten.     See  Hoogsthaaten. 

B  Ho'ham   (Hcb.  Iloham',  ^rfr^,  prob.  for  cn-'n;', 

H  whom  Jehovah  impels  or  confounds;  Sept.  Ai'Xn//,  Vul- 

H  gate  Oham),  the  king  of  Hebron,  who  joined  the  league 

L 


against  Gibeon,  but  was  overthrown  in  battle  by  .Joshua 
and  slain  after  being  captured  in  the  cave  at  Makkodah 
(Josh.  X,  3).     B.C.  1618. 
Hohburg.     See  IIoBrKO. 

Hohenburg  or  Odilienberg,  an  old,  celebrated 
monastery  on  the  Rhine,  is  said  to  have  been  founded 
by  duke  Ethicot,  whose  daughter  Odilia  was  the  first 
abbess.  She  is  supposed  to  have  died  in  720.  This 
monastery  was  celebrated  for  many  years  for  the  great 
learning  of  its  inmates  and  the  encouragement  which  it 
gave  to  all  who  devoted  themselves  to  literary  labors. 
About  1429,  this,  as  well  as  the  monastery  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Odilia,  in  or- 
der to  save  weary  travellers  the  task  of  ascending  the 
momit,  was  closed.  One  of  the  works  published  by  an 
abbess  of  this  monastery  (Herrad,  1167),  Hortus  delicia- 
rum,  in  Latin,  contains  contributions  to  Biblical  history 
and  to  the  entire  field  of  theology.  See  Albricht,  Jlis- 
torij  von  Hohenh.  (Scbktstadt.  1751,  4to);  Silbcrmci'.n, 
Beschreih.  v.  Hohtnh.  (Strasb.  1781  and  1835) ;  Rettberg, 
Kirchen-Gesch.  Deiitschl.  ii,  75-79  ;  Mabillon,  A  nn.  i,  488 
sq.,  599  ;  ii,  58 ;  Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kirchen-Lex.  v,  277. 
(J.  H.  W.) 

Hohenlohe,  Alexandeh  Leopold  Franz  Em- 
MEKU  II.  prince  (if.  a  Hungarian  Roman  Catholic  bishop, 
was  born  near  Waldenburg  Aug.  17, 1794.  His  mother, 
baroness  Judith  de  Reviczky,  destined  him  for  the  cler- 
ical life,  and  after  studying  at  the  Academy  of  Berne, 
and  the  seminaries  of  Vienna,  Tyrnau,  and  Elwangen, 
he  was  ordained  priest  in  1816.  In  the  same  year  he 
made  a  journey  to  Rome,  where  he  associated  much  with 
Jesuits,  and  finally  joined  their  Society  of  the  Sacred 
Heart  of  Jesus.  In  1819  he  returned  to  Germany,  and- 
settled  in  Bavaria,  where  his  birth  and  fortune  soon  pro- 
cured for  him  a  high  position.  His  reputation  is  chief- 
ly due  to  his  pretended  power  to  ciu-e  diseases  in  a  mi- 
raculous way.  He  is  said  to  have  made  cures  in  the 
hospitals  of  Wiirzburg  and  Bamberg.  But  the  authori- 
ties at  last  interfered,  and  even  the  pope  himself  advLscd 
Hohenlohe  to  abstain  from  these  pretensions,  and  the 
prince  finally  left  Bavaria  for  Vienna.  He  next  went  to 
Hungary,  and  was  made  bishop  in  partihns  of  Sardica 
in  1844,  and  abbot  of  the  convent  of  St.  Michael  of  Ga- 
bojan.  During  the  Revolution  of  1848  he  was  driven 
from  Hungary,  and  he  -went  to  Innspruck,  where  the 
emperor  of  Austria  then  resided.  In  Oct.  1849,  he  went 
to  Vienna  to  visit  his  nephew,  count  Fries,  who  had  just 
decided  to  become  a  priest.  He  died  at  his  house  Nov. 
17, 1849.  The  renown  which  Hohenlohe  gained  by  his 
cures  was  not  confined  to  his  own  country',  but  extended 
to  England,  Ireland,  and  even  to  our  country,  where  the 
case  of  Sirs.  Ann  INIattingly,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  who 
was  said  to  have  miraculously  recovered  of  a  tumor, 
jNIarch  10,  1824,  in  consequence  of  his  prayers,  caused 
considerable  excitement.  The  prince  ceased  these  prac- 
tices many  j-ears  before  his  death,  at  least  publicly.  Va- 
rious theories  have  been  propounded  to  account  for  the 
cures  attributed  to  him  :  the  most  rational  is  that  which 
assigns  them  to  the  power  of  the  imagination  over  so- 
called  nervous  disorders.  His  principal  works  are  Per 
im  Geiste  der  kathol.  Ki/rtie  betende  Christ  (Bamberg, 
1819 ;  3d  edit.  Lpz.  1824)  -.—Des  lathoKtchen  Priesters 
BervfWib-de  u.Pflicht  (Bamb.  1821)  -.—  Was  ist  d.  Zeit- 
geist (Bamberg,  1821),  an  attempt  to  show  that  none  but 
a  good  Roman  Catholic  can  be  a  good  and  loyal  citizen, 
addressed  to  Francis  of  Austria  and  Alexander  of  Rus- 
sia -.--Die  Wanderschaft  einer  Gott  suchemkn  Seek,  etc. 
(Vienna,  1830)  •.—Lich'tblicke  und Ergehiisse  aus  d.  Welt  ri. 
demPriesterleben{Ra.mhox\,\»i(i);  a  number  of  sermons, 
etc.  His  posthumous  works  were  published  by  Bruiiner 
(Ratisbon,  1851).  See  Paulus,  U'undercuren  z.  Wiirfzb. 
u.  Bamb.  unternommen  durch.  Jf.  Michel  n.  d.  Pr.  v.  Ho- 
henlohe (Lpz.  1822):  G\cse\cr.  Kirchengeschirhte  d.neuest. 
Zeit,  p.  321 ;  Recd-Encykhp.f.  d.  Kathol.  Deutschl.  v.  434 
-5  (gives  a  full  account  of  his  works) ;  Uerzog,  Real-En- 
cyUop,  xix,  653  sq, ;  Hoefer,  Xvuv.  Biog.  G«n.  xxiv,  914, 
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Hohenstaufen.      See   Glelphs   and    Ghibel- 

LIXES. 

HohnbaTini,  Johaxn  Christian,  a  distinguished 
German  preaclier,  horn  at  Rodach,  near  Hildburghausen, 
Avas  educated  at  tlie  University  of  Gottingen,  under  Mi- 
chaelis,  Walch,  Heyne,  and  others.  For  a  time  he  was 
private  tutor  and  preacher.  In  1777  he  was  appointed 
court  preacher  at  Coburg,  and,  nine  years  later,  minister 
and  superintendent  of  his  native  city.  He  died  Xov. 
13, 1825.  Hohnbaum  was  an  assistant  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  Hildburger  Gesanc/huch  (hymn-book),  and 
contributed  also  largely  to  diiferent  theological  period- 
icals. His  theological  works  are  Ueher  d.  heilige  Ahend- 
mahl  (Gobi.  1781,  8vo)  •.—Predifjtm  iiber  Gesck.  d.  A.  T. 
(ibid.  1788-89,  2  vols.  8vo)  -.—Gesdnge  und  Predifjten  (ib. 
1800,  8vo). — During,  Deutscld.  Kanzelredmr,  p.  1-43  sq. 
(J.  H.  W.) 

Holbach,  Paul  Henry  Thiry,  haron  of,  an  infidel 
of  the  18th  century,  was  born  at  Heidelsheim,  in  the 
palatinate  (now  grand-duchy)  of  Baden,  in  1723.  He 
went  to  Paris  at  an  early  age  with  his  father,  who  at 
liis  death  left  him  heir  to  a  large  fortune.  Holbach's 
house  became  then  the  head-quarters  of  all  the  free- 
tliinkers  and  writers  of  his  day.  At  the  dinners  which 
he  gave  twice  a  week,  either  in  Paris  or  at  his  castle  of 
Grandval,  and  which  gained  him  the  title  ofjirst  maitre 
d'hutel  of  philosophy,  met  the  abbot  Galiani,  Helvetius, 
D'Aleml3ert,  Diderot,  Raynal,  Grimm,  Buffon,  Rousseau, 
aiarmontel,  Duclos,  Laharpe,  Condorcet,  etc.  It  was  in 
these  reunions  that  they  exchanged  their  ideas,  and  pre- 
pared, at  least  in  their  minds,  many  of  the  articles 
which  appeared  in  the  first  Knctjclopedie  (Diderot's), 
besides  many  anonymous  publications  which  were  also 
sent  forth,  consisting  either  of  original  articles  or  of 
translations  from  the  German  or  English.  They  car- 
ried their  speculation,  it  is  said,  to  such  daring  lengths 
that  Buffon,  D'Alembert,  and  Rousseau  felt  compelled 
to  withdraw  from  the  circle.  Holbach  himself  was  one 
of  the  most  zealous  of  these  champions  of  naturalism, 
and  contended  not  only  against  Christianity,  but  against 
every  positive  religion.  He  is  said,  according  to  Bar- 
l)ier,  to  have  published  no  less  than  ibrty-seven  anonj-- 
mous  writings  of  his  own  composition.  His  first  philo- 
sophical work  he  published  in  1767  under  the  name  of 
Boidanger:  it  is  entitled  Le  Christianisme  devoiU,  ou 
examen  des  principes  et  des  ejj'vts  de  la  religion  revelee. 
(Amst.).  In  this  work  he  says  explicitly  that  religion 
is  in  no  way  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  empires ;  that 
the  dogmas  of  Christianity  are  but  a  heap  of  absurdities, 
the  propagation  of  which  has  exercised  the  most  fatal 
influence  on  mankind;  that  its  morality  is  nowise  supe- 
rior to  the  morality  of  other  systems,  and  is  only  fit  for 
enthusiasts  incapable  of  fulfilling  the  duties  imposed  by 
society;  finally,  that  through  the  eighteen  centuries  of 
its  existence  Christianity  had  led  to  the  most  deplora- 
Ijle  results  in  politics.  Soon  after  this  work,  which  his 
infidel  associates  themselves  declared  the  most  terrible 
that  had  ever  appeared  in  any  part  of  the  world,  he  pub- 
lished IJEsprit  du  Clerge,  ou  le  Christianisme  primitif 
venge  des  entreprises  et  des  exces  de  nos  preti-es  inodernes 
(Lond.  1767),  and  De  VInqiosture  sacerdotale,  ou  recueil 
de  pieces  siir  le  clerge  (Amst.  1767).  In  the  same  year 
Holbach  published  his  most  important  work,  Sgsteme  de 
la  Nature  (Lond.  1770),  under  the  signature  of  "IMira- 
baud,  secretaire  perpetuel  de  I'Academie  rran(;'aise."  It 
is  not  definitely  known  whether  he  wrote  the  book  alone, 
or  was  assisted  by  La  Grange,  Grimm,  and  others,  but  it 
is  generally  conceded  to  have  been  sent  forth  by  Hol- 
bach, and  that  he  defrayed  the  expenses  of  publication. 
So  radical  was  this  work  that  even  Yoltaire  attacked  it 
in  the  article  "  (Jod"  of  his  "  Philosophical  Dictionarj'." 
Yet  in  1772  Holbach  published  a  popiUar  edition  of  that 
work  under  the  title  Le  bon  Sens,  ou  idees  nuturelles  op- 
jiosees  aux  idees  surnaturelles  (Amst.;  often  reprinted 
under  the  name  of  the  abbot  IMeslier),  The  wretched 
book  was  largely  read  by  the  common  people,  and  con-  1 


tributed  perhaps  more  than  all  the  other  philosophical 
works  of  the  18th  century,  taken  together,  to  the  sub- 
version of  morals  and  the  spread  of  infidelity.  It  teaches 
the  most  naked  and  atheistical  materialism,  and  even 
Voltaire  abused  it  as  immoral.  In  it  Holbach  discusses 
the  maxims  of  religious  moraUty,  takes  a  hurried  glance 
at  social  and  savage  Ufe,  touches  the  so-called  "  social 
compact,"  and  in  the  course  of  his  observations  endeav- 
ors to  teach,  among  other  things,  that  self-interest  is  the 
riding  motive  of  man,  and  that  God  is  only  an  ideal  be- 
ing, created  by  kings  and  priests.  His  Syst'eme  Social, 
ou  les  principes  naturels  de  la  morale  et  de  la  jiolitique 
(Amsterd.  1773),  aims,  as  its  title  indicates,  to  establish 
the  basis  and  rides  of  a  moral  and  political  system  alto- 
gether independent  of  any  religious  system.  This  work 
was  as  ill  received  by  the  philosophers  as  by  the  relig- 
ious party,  and  the  Paris  Parliament  (in  1773)  condemn- 
ed this  and  all  other  preceding  works  of  Holbach  to  be 
publicly  burned  by  the  hangman.  They  were  all  secret- 
ly sent  to  Holland  in  MS.,  and  printed  there  by  Jlichael 
Rey,  who  circulated  them  in  France,  so  that  even  the 
friends  and  guests  of  Holbach  did  not  know  him  as  their 
author,  and  often  criticised  his  works  severely  while 
partaking  of  his  hospitality.  He  was  also  one  of  the 
contributors  to  the  celebrated  Encyclopjedia  (q.  v.)  of 
Diderot.  Holbach's  biographers  claim  that  he  was  a 
man  of  good  heart,  and  that,  notwithstanding  the  per- 
nicious theories  of  materialism  which  he  sought  to  in- 
culcate, especially  among  the  French  people,  his  life  was 
better  than  his  books.  They  claim  especially  that  he 
was  a  man  of  most  unselfish  benevolence,  and  that  he 
made  his  house  even  an  asylum  for  his  foes.  Thus  he 
protected  and  gave  a  refuge  to  the  Jesuits  in  the  days 
of  their  adversity  under  Louis  XV,  though  he  hated 
their  system,  and  had  ^vTitten  against  them.  He  died 
at  Paris  Januarj'  21,  1789.  See  A'oltaire,  Dictionnaire 
Philosoph.;  Diderot,  Memoires ;  T)a.m\ron,  Etudes  sur 
la  philosopkie  d' Holbach  (in  3fem.de  rAcademie  d.  Sci- 
ences mo7-ales  et  politiques)  ;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Gene- 
rale,  xxiv,  925  sq. ;  Biog.  Univ.  xx,  460  sq. ;  Schlosser, 
Gesch.  d.  18  imd  19  Jahrhund.  i,  580  sq. ;  ii,  534;  Buhle, 
Gesch.  der  neueren  Philos.  vi,  Abtheil  i,  p.  94  sq. ;  Hurst's 
Hagenbach,  Church  History  of  the  ISth  and  19th  Cent,  i, 
211  sq.;  'FaxTSir,  Hist,  of  Free'Thought,]).  181  sq.;  Vinet, 
French  Lit.  p.  352  sq. ;  Hagenbach,  Hist,  of  Rationalism, 
p.  50;  Moveli,  History  of  Philos.  p.  Ill  sq.;  Herzog, /?e«/- 
FncyHop.  vi,  220  sq.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Holberg,  Ludwig  von,  a  Danish  divine,  was  born 
Nov.  6, 1684,  at  Bergen,  in  Norway.  He  studied  theolo- 
gy at  Copenhagen  L'niversity,  and  became  a  professor  in 
that  school.  In  1735  he  was  elected  rector  of  the  L^ni- 
versity,  and  in  1737  treasurer.  In  1747  the  king  cre- 
ated Holberg  a  baron  on  account  of  his  literary  ser\'ices. 
He  died  Jan.  27, 1754.  He  is  known  as  the  creator  of 
modern  Danish  literature,  and  deserves  our  notice  on  ac- 
count of  his  Kirchengeschichte  (1738-40,  2  vols.),  and  Jii- 
dische  Gesch.  (1742,  2  vols.).  Botli  these  works  are  con- 
sidered quite  valuable  even  at  the  present  time.— Brock- 
haus,  Conv.  Lex.  viii,  48  sq. ;  Gorton,  Biogt-aph.  Diet.  ii. 
(J.  H.  AV.) 

Holcombe,  Henry,  D.D.,  a  Baptist  minister,  was 
born  in  Prince  Edward  County, Va.,  Sept.  22, 1762.  His 
early  education  was  limited.  While  yet  a  boy,  he  en- 
tered the  lievolutionary  army.  In  his  twenty-second 
year  he  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Baptists ;  and  in 
Sept.  1785,  was  ordained  pastor  of  tlie  church  at  Pike 
Creek,  S.C.  Some  time  after,  he  was  appointed  delegate 
to  the  Convention  of  South  Carolina,  held  at  Charleston, 
to  ratify  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  In  1791 
he  became  pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church  at  Euhaw, 
preaching  also  at  ]\Iay  River  and  St.  Helena ;  but,  the 
chmate  not  agreeing  with  him,  he  removed  to  Beaufort. 
In  1799  he  accepted  a  call  to  Savannah.  Here  he  la- 
bored with  great  success,  an<l  was  chiefly  instrumental 
in  organizing  the  Savannah  Female  Asylum  (in  1801), 
at  the  same  time  conductuig  a  Jlagazine,  The  Georgia 
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AnahjHml  Repositorij.  He  also  took  part  in  establish- 
ing Mount  Knon  Academy  in  1804,  and  a  Missionary 
Society  in  1806.  In  1810  he  was  made  D.D.  by  Brown 
University,  and  in  1812  l)ccanie  pastor  of  the  First  Bap- 
tist Church  in  I'hiladeliibia,  where  he  labored  with  great 
acceptance  until  his  death,  :May  •_'■_>,  1824.  He  published 
a  number  of  occasional  sermons,  adilresses,  etc. — Sprague, 
Amiuls,\\,1ib. 

Holcombe,  Hosea,  a  Baptist  minister,  was  born 
in  Union  District,  S.  C,  July  20, 1780.  He  was  engaged 
in  agricultural  pursuits  untU  1800,  when  he  turned  liis 
attention  to  theology,  and  was  licensed  the  following 
year.  He  labored  in  his  native  region  until  1812,  v>'hen 
he  went  to  North  Carolina,  and  finally  settled  in  Jeffer- 
son Co.,  Ala.,  in  the  fall  of  1818.  His  ministrations  in 
all  these  |ilaces  were  eminently  successful,  and  he  contin- 
ued his  laijors  until  his  dcatli,  July  ai,  1S41.  Mr.  Hol- 
combe published  a  Colliv/ioii  nf  SdcndJIi/inns  (1815) : — 
a  work  on  Baiitism,  entitled  .1  Ri p)'!  to  the  Iter.  Finis 
Ewing,of  the  Cnmherlaml Pn .•^hjitvriii'ii  Socirfi/  (1S,",2):— 
A  Refutation  of  the  Rer.  Joshua  Lairreiwe'.f  Patriotic 
DiscoiDse,  or  Anti-Mission  Principles  exposed  (183G) : — 
The  History  of  the  Alabama  Baptists  (1840), — Sprague, 
^«««&,  vi,  442. 

Holcot,  RoBKKT,  an  English  scholastic  of  the  14th 
century,  doctor  of  Oxford  University,  and  a  member  of 
the  Dominican  order,  was  one  of  the  most  liberal  inter- 
preters of  sacred  Scripture  in  his  day,  yet  an  obedient 
son  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  a  zealous  advo- 
cate of  Nominalism  (q.  v.).  He  died  a  viciim  of  the 
1  ilague  in  1349.  Holcot  wrote  mainly  on  the  sacred  Scrip- 
tures, but  not  many  of  his  works  have-  ever  gone  into 
print.  This  may  account  for  the  fact  that  many  books 
whose  authorship  is  doubtful  arc  attributed  to  him  by 
the  Dominicans.  Mazonius  (in  Unir.  Platonis  et  A  ristot. 
Phihsoph.  p.  201)  has  severely  criticised  the  jdiilosoph- 
ical  views  of  Holcot.  His  most  important  published 
theological  works  are  Be  Studio  Script ui-w  (Venice,  158(5, 
and  often)  :—In  Proverb.  Salom.  (Paris,  1515,  4to) :— /« 
Cuntica  Canticorum  et  in  septeni  Prio7-a  Capita  Ecclesi- 
asticis  (Ven.  1509).  Among  the  works  attributed  to  him 
by  the  Dominicans  we  find  AForalisationes  Ilistoriarum 
(Paris,  1510,  8vo).— Hoefer,  Ao«).'.  ^wy.  Gmerale,  xxiv, 
941 ;  Jocher,  Gelehrt.  Lex.  ii,  1671.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Hold  [verb]  is  often  used  figuratively,  but  in  obvi- 
ous meanings,  in  the  Bible.  To  take  hold  of  God  and 
his  corenaiif  is  to  embrace  him  as  given  in  the  Gospel, 
and  by  faith  to  plead  his  promises  and  relations  (Isa. 
Ixiv,  7,  and  Ivi,  4).  Christians  hold  forth  the  irord  of 
life  ;  they,  Iiy  |iractising  it  in  their  lives,  give  light  and 
instruction  to  others  (Phil,  ii,  16).  A'of  holdimj  of  Christ 
the  head  is  ncglectiug  to  draw  gracious  influence  from 
him,  and  to  yield  due  subjection  to  him ;  as,  for  instance 
(Col.ii,  18, 19),  worshipping  angels,  etc.  instead  of  Christ; 
insisting  on  penances,  etc.  instead  of  on  the  merit  of 
Christ's  work. — Brown,  Bible  Bictionari/,  s.  v. 

Hold  [noun]  {'n''\^:i^,metsudah',  a  fortress,  as  often 
rendered),  the  term  especially  applied  to  the  lurking- 
places  of  David  (1  Sam.  xxii,  4,  5 ;  xxiv,  22,  etc.).  See 
Stkoxgholu. 

Holda.     See  Hulda. 

Holden,  Hexky,  D.D.,  a  distinguished  English  Ro- 
man Catholic  controversialist,  was  born  in  Lancashire 
in  ]o06.  He  studied  at  the  Seminary  of  Douai,  and 
aftenvards  went  to  Paris,  where  he  took  the  degree  of 
D.D.  He  became  a  priest  in  the  parish  of  St.  Nicholas 
du  Chardonnet.  Much  of  his  time  was  devoted  to  liter- 
ary labors,  which  ])laced  him  among  the  most  renowned 
theologians  of  that  period.  He  died  in  1665.  His 
principal  work  is  A?ial//sis  Fidti  (Paris,  1652,  8vo;  2d 
ed.  by  Barljon,  17G7,  12mo;  translated  into  English  by 
'W.  G.,  1658, 4to).  Dupin  commends  this  book  very  high- 
ly. In  1660  he  ]niblished  Novum  Testamentum,  with 
marginal  notes,  and  a  Fetter  to  A  rnaidd  on  predestina- 
tion and  grace.     See  Dupin,  Eccles.  Writers,  cent,  xvii;  ! 


Ar.ibone,  Bictionarn  of  Authors,  i,  863;  Hocfor,  Nouv. 
Bicxj.  Generule,  xxiv,  935. 

Holder,  Wilhelji  (also  known  as  Frater  Wilhel- 
mus  de  Stutgardia  OrdiuisMinoru)n),a.W'\\Tiviu\nru;  phi- 
losopher and  theologian,  was  born  at  IMarbadi  in  1512, 
and  educated  at  Tiibingen.  He  distingnislicd  himself 
especially  l)y  his  great  opposition  to  scliolastic;  jjiiloso- 
phy  and  theology,  against  which  he  wrote  J\Ius  exen- 
teratus  contra  Joannem  Pistorium  (Tlib.  1593,  4 to) :— a 
very  rare  and  curious  work  on  the  Mass  mik!  li.ipiism, 
of  which  extracts  have  been  given  in  the  A .  Cn//;,,;/.  I  Fist. 
Mag.  vol.  ii,  pt.  iv,  \\  716  sq. :— also  Petitin-iuin  e'.rhort<i- 
torium  jjro  resoluiorio  sii/„  r  r/rossis  quibusdum  dubietu- 
tibus  et  qu(vstimJ/iii.<.  c  <■.  (  liil.iiig.  1594,  4to).  He  died 
Jidy  24, 1609.— Add u.ig's  J,,rhcr,  Gelehi.  Lex.  ii,  1672; 
Krug,  Enc>jllop.-2)hilos.  Lex.  ii,  450. 

Holdheim,  Samuel,  a  distinguished  Jewish  divine 
of  the  Liberalistic  or  so-called  reform  school,  was  bom 
at  Kempen,  province  of  Posen,  Prussia,  in  1806.  His 
early  education  was,  like  that  of  every  other  Jewish 
Rabbi  of  his  time,  confined  to  a  thorough  study  of  the 
Scriptures  and  the  Talmud.  In  the  latter  liis  profi- 
ciency was  very  great,  and  was  pretty  generally  known 
throughout  his  native  province,  even  while  he  v.as  yet 
a  young  man.  With  great  perseverance,  he  paved  his 
way  for  a  broader  culture  than  the  study  of  the  Talmud 
and  the  instructions  of  the  Rabbins  could  afford  him, 
and  he  went  to  the  universities  of  Prague  and  Berlin. 
His  limited  preparation  made  it,  however,  impossible 
for  him  to  graduate  at  those  high-schools.  In  1836  he 
was  called  as  Rabbi  to  the  city  of  Frankfort  on  the  Oder. 
Here  he  distinguished  himself  greatly  by  his  endeavors 
to  advance  the  interests  of  his  Jewish  brethren  in  Prus- 
sia, and  to  obtain  liberal  concessions  from  the  govern- 
ment. He  there  published,  besides  a  number  of  sermons 
deUvered  in  behalf  of  the  cause  just  alluded  to,  Gottes- 
dienstUche  Vortrdge  (Frnkf.  1839, 8vo),  in  which  he  treats 
of  the  Jewish  holy  days,  usages,  etc.  These  s(  rmons 
were  the  subject  of  consideration  by  the  leading  Jewish 
periodicals  for  successive  months.  Thus  the  distin- 
guished Jewish  scholar  J.  A.  Frankel  aimed  to  establish 
on  these  sermons  the  laws  of  Jewish  Homiletics  (comp. 
Literaturblatt  des  Orients,  1840,  No.  35,  39,  47,  49,  50). 
His  scholarly  attainments  were  such  at  this  time  (1840) 
that  the  University  of  Leipzig  honored  him  with  the 
degree  of  "  doctor  of  philosophy."  In  the  same  year 
Holdheim  accepted  a  call  as  chief  Rabbi  of  Blecklen- 
burg-Schwerin,  and  was  installed  Sept.  19  (1840).  The 
prominence  which  this  position  gave  him  greatly  in- 
creased his  influence  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  his 
movements  for  reform  in  the  Jewish  Ritual  (q.  v.)  con- 
tributed perhaps  more  than  the  efforts  of  any  other  per- 
son to  the  reform  movements  at  Berlin  with  which  he 
was  afterwards  so  intimately  associated.  In  1843  he 
published  Ueber  d.  A  idonomie  d.  Rabbimn  ti.  d.  Princip. 
derjiid.  Ehe  (Schwerin  and  Berlin,  1843,  8vo).  In  this 
work  he  labored  for  a  submission  of  the  Jews  in  matri- 
monial questions  to  the  law  of  the  land  in  which  they 
now  sojourned,  instead  of  adhering  to  their  Talmudic 
laws,  so  conflicting  with  the  duties  of  their  citizenship, 
and  so  antagonistic  to  the  principles  of  this  liberal  age. 
He  held,  first,  that  the  autonomy  of  the  Rabbins  must 
cease ;  secondly,  that  the  reUgious  obligations  should  be 
distinct  from  the  political  and  civil,  and  should  yield  to 
the  latter  as  of  higher  authority ;  and,  thirdly,  that  mar- 
riage is,  according  to  the  Jewish  law,  a  civil  act.  and 
consequently  an  act  independent  of  Jewish  autliorities. 
(On  the  controversy  of  this  question,  sec  Jicws.  Re- 
formed.) In  1844 "he  published  Ueber  d.  Beschmidung 
zundchst.  in  religios-dogmat.  Beziehung  (Schwerin  and 
BorUn,  1844,  8vo),  in  which  he  treats  of  the  question 
whether  circumcision  is  essential  to  Jewish  membership, 
and  in  which  his  position  is  even  more  Hberal  than  in 
the  treatment  of  the  questions  previously  alluded  to. 
Holdheim  was  also  a  ]ironiinent  member  of  the  Jewish 
councUs  held  from  1843  to  1846.     In  1847  he  was  called 
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to  Berlin  by  the  Jewish  Eeform  Society  of  that  city,  con- 
sisting of  members  who,  on  account  of  their  liberal  views, 
had  separated  from  the  orthodox  portion ;  and  he  entered 
upon  the  duties  of  this  position  on  September  5.  Here 
he  labored  with  great  distinction,  and  from  this,  the  real 
centre  of  Germany,  he  scattered  the  seeds  of  his  extreme- 
ly liberal  views  among  his  Jewish  bretliren  throughout 
the  entire  length  and  breadth  not  only  of  his  own  coim- 
try,  but  of  the  world.  He  died  Aug.  22, 18G0.  Perhaps 
we  can  give  no  better  evidence  of  Holdheim's  influence 
in  his  later  years  than  by  citing  the  words  of  Eabbi  Ein- 
horn,  now  of  New  York  city  (in  Sinai:  Orf)anfur  Er- 
Jcenntniss  n.  Veredlunrj  d.  Jiuknth.  Baltimore,  ISGO,  p.  288, 
the  November  number  of  which  gives  a  pretty  full  bi- 
ography of  Holdheim) :  "  The  great  master  in  Israel, 
the  high-priest  of  Jewish  theological  science,  the  lion  in 
the  contest  for  light  and  truth,  no  longer  dwells  among 
us."  Besides  a  number  of  short  treatises  in  pamphlet 
form,  to  which  the  controversy  between  the  Reformed 
and  Orthodox  Jews  gave  rise,  he  published  Gesch.  der 
jiid.  Jieformffemeinde  (Berlin,  1857,  8vo) : — Relir)ions-it. 
Sittenk'hren  d.  Misclinah  z.  Gebrauch  h.Religionsunteri:  i. 
jiid.  Relir/ions-schulen  (Berlin,  1854,  12mo),  and  a  larger 
work  on  the  same  subject  under  the  title  ns^l^iXil 
n^"^ni,  Jud.  Glauhens-u.  Sittenlehre  (ib.  1857,  sVo)  :— 
Gebete  iind  Gesiinge  filr  das  Neujahrs-ii.  Vei-ndhmmgrfest 
(Berlin,  1859,  8vo) ;  and  Predir/fen  (vol.  i,  1852 ;  vol.  ii, 
1853 ;  vol.  iii,  1855),  besides  a  number  of  sermons  sepa- 
rately published  since  his  death.  A  complete  list  of  his 
works  up  to  1846  is  given  by  Furst  {Bihlioth.  Judenth. 
p.  404,  405).  See  RiUer  (Dr.  J.  H.),  Gesch.  der  jiid.  Re- 
formntion,  vol.  iii  (Samuel  Holdheim,  Berl.  1865) ;  Jost, 
N.  Gesch.  d.  Israel,  i,  99  sq. ;  iii  (Cid/urf/esch.),  205  sq. ; 
Gesch.  d.  Judenth.  u.  s.  Selten,  p.  374  sq.     (J.  H.  AV.) 

Holds-wrorth  (Hols-worth,  Oldsworth,  or 
Oldisworth),  Richard,  an  English  divine,  was  born 
in  1590,  and  educated  at  St.  Jolm's  College,  Cambridge. 
Later  he  became  a  fellow  of  that  university.  In  1620 
he  was  appointed  one  of  the  twelve  preachers  at  Cam- 
bridge, was  then  called  to  St.Peter-le-Poor,  London,  and 
in  1629  was  appointed  professor  of  divinity  at  Gresham 
College.  In  1631  he  was  made  prebendarj'  of  Lincoln, 
in  1633  was  further  promoted  to  tlie  archdeaconry  of 
Huntingdon,  and  in  1637  was  recalled  to  Cambridge  as 
master  of  Emanuel  College.  He  was  a  zealous  adherent 
to  the  cause  of  Charles  I,  and  suffered  on  this  account 
by  imprisonment  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Rebellion.  He 
died  in  1649.  Holdsworth  wrote,  besides  a  large  col- 
lection of  sermons,  of  which  a  list  is  given  by  Darling 
{Cyclopcedia  Bibliogr.  i,  1509)  and  by  Allibone  (Diet,  of 
Authors,  i,  863),  Prcelectiones  Theolofjicce  (London,  1661, 
fol.),  published  by  his  nephew.  Dr.  Wm.  Pearson,  with 
the  life  of  the  author:— J '(/^%  of  Vision,  in  twenty-one 
sermons  (London,  1651,  4to),  of  which  Fuller  speaks  in 
verj"^  commendatory  terms,  paying  the  following  tribute 
to  Holdsworth  (also  cited  by  Allibone) :  '•  The  author 
was  composed  of  a  learned  head,  a  gracious  heart,  a 
bountiful  hand,  and  a  patient  back,  comfortably  and 
cheerfully  to  endure  such  heavy  afflictions  as  were  laid 
upon  him." — Hook,  Eccles.  Bio(j.  vi,  106  sq. 

Holdsworth,  Winch,  D.D.,  fellow  of  St.  John 
Baptist's  College,  was  born  in  the  first  half  of  the  18th 
century,  and  educated  at  Oxford  University.  He  is  es- 
pecially celebrated  on  account  of  his  controversy  with 
Locke,  which  arose  from  his  views  on  the  Resurrection 
of  the  Bod;/  (Oxford,  1720,  8vo ;  and  the  same  defended, 
Lond.  1727,  8vo).— AUibone,  Diet,  of  Authors,  i,  863. 

Hole,  iMatthew,  D.D.,  a  learned  English  divine, 
was  born  about  1640.  He  entered  the  University  of 
Oxford  as  servitor  at  Exeter  College  in  1657,  was  elect- 
ed fellow  in  1663,  and  became  jM.A.  in  1664,  prebendary 
of  Wells  in  1667,  and  rector  of  his  college  in  1715.  He 
died  in  1730.  His  sermons  were  of  high  repute  in  their 
day.  Among  his  WTitings  are  A  n  A  ntidote  ac/ainst  In- 
fidelity  (Lond.  1702,  8vo)  -.—Practical  Discourses  on  the 
Liturgy  of  (he  Church  of  England  (new  ed.  by  the  Rev. 


J.  A.  Giles,  Lond.  1837,  4  vols.  8vo): — A  pj-acfical  Expc 
sition  of  the  Church  Catechism  (od  ed.  Lond.  1732,  2  vols. 
8vo) : — Practical  Discourses  on  the  Nature,  Properties, 
and  Excellencies  of  Charity  (Oxf.  1725,  8yo). — Darling, 
Cyclopcedia  Bibliographica,  i,  1515. 

Holgate,  archbishop  of  York  under  king  Edward 
YI,  was  one  of  the  prelates  of  the  Reformers  who  were 
silenced  under  queen  Mary  shortly  after  her  accession 
to  the  throne  of  England,  under  the  pretense  that  their 
marriage  relations  were  non-ecclesiastical.  Later  (Oct. 
4, 1553)  he  was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  and  kept  there 
until  January  18  of  the  following  year,  when  he  was 
pardoned.  The  dates  of  the  birth  and  death  of  Holgate 
arc  not  known. — Strype's  7l/f»2orJa/A"  of  the  Reformation, 
iv,  57  sq. ;  Hardwick,  Hist,  of  the  Christian  Church  dur- 
ing the  Reformation,  p.  234. 

Holidays.     See  Holy-day  ;  Festivals. 

Holiness  (n'lp,ayto(ri'i')j),prop.  the  state  of  sanc- 
tity, but  often  used  of  external  or  ceremonial  relations 
(then  more  prop.  o(ji6ri]Q). 

1.  Intrinsic  Idea. — "  Holiness  suggests  the  idea,  not 
of  perfect  virtue,  but  of  that  peculiar  affection  where- 
with a  being  of  perfect  virtue  regards  moral  evil ;  and  so 
much,  indeed,  is  this  the  precise  and  characteristic  im- 
port of  the  term,  that,  had  there  been  no  evil  either  act- 
ual or  conceivable  in  the  universe,  there  would  have 
been  no  holiness.  There  would  have  been  perfect  truth 
and  perfect  righteousness,  j^et  not  holiness ;  for  this  is  a 
word  which  denotes  neither  any  one  of  the  virtues  in 
particular,  nor  the  assemblage  of  them  all  put  together, 
but  the  recoil  or  the  repulsion  of  these  towards  the  op- 
posite vices — a  recoil  that  never  would  have  been  felt 
if  vice  had  been  so  far  a  nonentity  as  to  be  neither  an 
object  of  real  existence  nor  an  object  of  thought"  (Chal- 
mers, Nut.  Theol.  ii,380). — Krauth,  Fleming's  Vocab.  of 
Philos.  p.  217. 

II.  Applications  of  the  Term. — 1.  In  the  highest  sense, 
holiness  belongs  to  God  alone  (Isa.  vi,  3 ;  Rev.  xv,  4), 
because  he  only  is  absolutely  good  (Luke  xviii,  19),  and 
thus  demands  the  supreme  veneration  of  those  who 
would  themselves  become  good  (Luke  i,49;  John  xvii, 
1 1 ;  Acts  iii,  14  [iv,  27, 30]  ;  1  John  ii,  20 ;  Heb.  vii,  26 ; 
Rev.  iv,  8).    See  Holiness  of  God. 

2.  Men  are  called  holy  {a)  in  as  far  as  they  are  ves- 
sels of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  of  divine  power,  e.  g.  the 
prophets ;  and  also  in  as  far  as  they  belong  to  an  organ- 
ization which  is  dedicated  to  God.  In  the'N.  T.  Chris- 
tians are  especially  holy,  as  being  wholly  consecrated  to 
God's  service.  (Comp.  Rom.  viii,  27 ;  xii,  13 ;  1  Cor.  vi, 
2;  Eph.  ii,  19;  v,  3;  vi,  18;  Col.  i,  11;  iii,  12;  2  Pet.  i, 
21 ;  Rev.  xiii,  10 ;  Jude  14.)  Men  are  also  called  holy 
(b)  in  so  far  as  they  are  or  become  habitually  good,  de- 
nying sin,  thinking  and  acting  in  a  godlike  manner,  and, 
in  short,  conforming,  in  their  innermost  being,  as  well  as 
in  their  outward  conduct,  to  the  highest  and  absolute 
law  or  the  will  of  God  (Rom.  vi,  19,  22;  Eph.  i,4;  Tit. 
i,8;  IPet.  i,  15;  Rev.xx,6). 

The  grounds  of  this  sanctification,  according  to  out- 
ward appearance,  are  twofold,  viz. :  (o)  Holiness  is  given 
of  God  by  the  mediation  of  Christ,  conditioned  upon 
faith  and  an  inward  surrender,  which  are  themselves 
likewise  the  gift  of  God.  (h)  Man  from  within,  by  a 
proper  purification  of  the  heart,  may  attain  this  sancti- 
ty. Although  the  last  cannot  occur  without  the  assist- 
ance of  God,  yet  the  personal  activity  of  man  is  neces- 
sary and  almost  preponderant.  Still,  even  interior  holi- 
ness is,  as  above  implied,  the  direct  work  of  God. 

8.  As  everything  dedicated  to  God  partakes  in  a  cer- 
tain manner  of  his  holiness,  so  even  things  (e.  g.  the 
Temple),  forms,  and  ceremonies  (e.  g.  sacrifice) :  hence 
"  to  hallow"  means  also  to  dedicate  to  God,  to  offer  up, 
to  bring  as  an  qffer-ing,  to  present  one's  self  as  dedicated  to 
God  throwjh  Christ  (Rev.  xxvi,  18;  1  Cor.  vi,  11 ;  Eph. 
V,  26 ;  Heb.  ii,  11 ;  x,  10, 14 ;  John  xvii,  17).  In  the  N. 
T.,  where  the  merciful  assistance  of  God  in  customary 
purity  or  objective  holiness  appears  prominent,  the  ex- 
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pression  to  "sanctify  one's  self  is  user!  only  concerning 
Christ,  and  means  here  the  same  as  to  offer  up  himself 
as  a  sacrifice  for  human  sin  (John  xvii,  19).  Hut  as  man 
may  make  himself  holy,  i.  e.  under  the  assistance  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  he  may  work  for  his  own  purity ;  similar 
phraseology  is  used  of  Christians  (Matt,  xxiii,  17 ;  John 
xvii,  1!);  1  Tim.  iv,  5). 

4.  That  by  which  God  reveals  his  holiness,  e.  g.  the 
Law.  is  also  holy  (Kom.  vii,  12). 

III.  I'rof/ression.  —  Complete  holiness,  as  applied  to 
men,  designates  the  state  of  perfect  love,  which  exhibits 
itself  in  this,  that  every  thought  of  man,  every  emotion 
and  volition,  hence  also  every  deed,  is  determined  by 
the  will  of  God,  and  thus  the  old  man,  who  has  been 
fainting  under  tlie  burdens  of  worldly  lust,  and  has  been 
cam'ing  the  chains  of  the  flesh,  is  cast  off,  and  the  new 
man  is  fully  put  on.  This  sanctitication  is  both  a  work 
of  Goil  and  of  man.  This  divine  grace  comes  through 
Christ,  first  at  conversion,  and  by  successive  steps  there- 
after under  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Man  must 
seize  the  proffered  hand  of  God,  use  the  means  of  grace 
afforded  him,  and  by  the  assistance  of  God  perfect  holi- 
ness. Thus,  on  the  one  hand,  everything  comes  from 
God,  and,  on  the  other,  the  personal  work  of  man  is  nec- 
essary. Whatever  the  good  man  is,  he  is  through  God 
and  his  own  v.ill;  the  evil  man,  however,  is  so  only 
through  his  own  will,  for  evil  is  falling  away  from  God. 
Goodness  consists  ultimately  in  susceptibility  for  the  di- 
vine work  of  grace,  while  wickedness  has  its  final  ground 
hi  the  free  hardening  of  the  heart  against  the  divine  in- 
fluences. 

Personal  holiness  is  a  work  of  development  in  time, 
frequently  under  a  variety  of  hinderances  and  back- 
slidings,  and  even  with  the  possibility  of  entire  ruin. 
Hence  the  admonitions  to  watchfulness,  to  continual 
prayer,  to  perseverance  in  faith,  in  love,  and  in  hope, 
are  abundant  (1  Cor.  i,  30 ;  2  Cor.  vii,  1 ;  Eph.  iv,  23, 24 ; 
comp.  Kom.  xii,  2) ;  hence  also  the  apostle's  prayer  that 
the  love  of  the  Philippians  might  abound  yet  more  and 
more  (Phil,  i,  9).  But  while  the  laying  aside  of  the  old, 
and  the  putting  on  of  the  new,  are  thus  refen-ed  to  man, 
of  course  it  is  not  the  meaning  of  the  sacred  writer  that 
sanctilication  is  accomplished  by  our  own  power.  Christ 
is  our  sanctification,  as  he  is  our  righteousness  (1  Cor. 
i,  30) ;  yet  all  that  Christ  through  the  Holy  Spirit  works 
in  man  may  become  in  vain,  because  man  by  his  vm- 
faithfulncss  can  hinder  the  operation  of  the  Spirit. 

IV.  Metapltorical  Representations  of  a  State  of  Holi- 
ness.— In  the  Scriptures  this  sanctification  is  described 
in  manifold  as  well  as  strong  and  explicit  figiu-es  as  a 
"  putting  off"  of  the  old  man,  and  a  putting  on  of  the 
new  man  (Col.  iii,  9),  the  subject  becoming  dead  to  the 
old,  and  having  recovered  the  lost  image  of  God.  It  is 
represented  as  self-denial  (1  Cor.  ix,  26, 27) ;  as  a  cleans- 
ing (1  John  i,  9 ;  comp.  Heb.  i,  3 ;  ix,  14 ;  Eph.  v,  2G ;  2 
Pet.  i,  9);  as  a  washing  (1  Cor.  vi,  11);  as  a  taking 
away  of  sin  (John  i,  29) ;  as  being  filled  with  the  fruits 
of  righteousness  (Phil,  i,  11);  with  the  water  of  Ufe 
(John  vii,  38 ;  compare  iv,  14) ;  as  a  shedding  abroad  of 
the  love  of  (iod  in  the  heart  (Rom.  v,  5) ;  as  baptism 
into  Christ  (Rom.  vi,  3;  Eph.  i,  10;  ii,  5;  Rev.  xv,  1) ; 
fellowsliij)  with  God  (I  John  i,  3);  as  being  in  the  Fa- 
ther, and  in  the  Son,  and  in  the  light  (1  John  ii,5,6, 10, 
24;  compare  Eph.  ii,  15;  John  xiv,  20)  ;  as  the  having 
God,  Christ,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  dwelling  in  us  (John 
xiv,  17,  20;  Gal.  ii,  20;  1  Cor.  v,  15;  1  John  ii,  24;  iv, 
4,  12-15 ;  Eph.  iv,  G) ;  as  a  birth  unto  God  anil  Christ 
(1  John  ii,  29;  iii,  9,  10;  iv,  4-7;  v,  18,  19);  as  being 
partaker  of  the  divine  nature  (2  Pet.  i,  4) ;  children  of 
God  (Rom.viii,  14;  John  i,  12;  1  John  iii,  1,  2);  born 
again  (John  iii,  5,  7 ;  Titus  iii,  5,  G) ;  as  being  one  with 
Christ  and  one  another  (John  xvii,  22, 26).— Krehl,  Neu- 
testam.  Worterh.  p.  356.     See  Sasctificatiox. 

HoijNESs,  as  a  note  of  the  Church.     See  Sanctity. 
HOLINESS   OF  GOD,  his  essential  and  absolute 
moral  perfection.     Primarily,  the  word  hob/  (Sax.  hall;,'  ; 
Germ,  heiliff,  whole,  sound)  denotes  perfection  in  a  moral 


sense.  As  applied  to  man,  it  denotes  entire  conAirmity 
to  the  will  of  God.  See  Sanctification.  "  But  when 
we  speak  of  God,  we  speak  of  a  Being  who  is  a  law  unto 
himself,  and  whose  conduct  cannot  be  referred  to  a  high- 
er authority  than  his  own."     See  Holiness,  above. 

1.  "As  to  the  use  of  the  words  ttJnj?  and  tlytoc,  some 
critics  assert  that  they  are  only  used  in  Scripture,  with 
reference  to  God,  to  describe  him  as  the  object  of  awe 
and  veneration ;  and  it  is  true  that  this  is  their  prevail- 
ing meaning— e.g.  Isa.vi,  9;  John  xvii,  11  (uyte  irurtfi) 
—and  that  accordingly  uyiaZt(TOai  signifies  to  be  esteem- 
ed venerable,  to  he  reverenced.  Still  it  is  undeniable  that 
these  words  in  many  passages  arc  applied  to  (Jod  in  a 
moral  sense ;  e.  g.  Lev.  xix,  2,  '  Be  ye  holy,  for  I  am 
holy;'  comp.  1  Pet.  i,  14-16.  Thus  "also  oirumiQ,  Eph. 
iv,  24;  and  ayiuavvi],  ayiaGfioq,  by  which  all  moral 
perfection  is  so  frequently  designated,  more  especially 
in  the  New  Testament,  flie  different  synonymical  sig- 
nifications of  the  words  tJTlp  and  liytoQ  are  clearly  con- 
nected in  the  following  manner :  {a)  The  being  external- 
Iji  pure;  e.  g.  2  Sam.  xi,  4;  Lev.  xi,  43,  44;  xx,  7,  25, 
26  sq.  (&)  The  bein^j  separate,  since  we  are  accustomed 
to  divide  what  is  pure  from  what  is  impure,  and  to  cast 
away  the  latter;  and  thirtl'oic  {<-)  The  jwssessinr/  of 
any  kind  of  external  adraiilar/i .  (li.<liii<iion,  or  worth.  So 
the  Jews  were  said  to  lie  //"///  to  Cud,  in  opposition  to 
others,  who  Avere  koivoi, profane,  common,  unconsecrated. 
Then  everything  which  was  without  imperfection,  dis- 
grace, or  blemish  was  called  holy ;  and  UJIIp,  liyioQ, 
sacrosancius,  came  thus  to  signify  what  was  inviolable 
(Isa.  iv,  3 ;  1  Cor.  iii,  17) ;  hence  'C^'p'O,  asylum.  They 
were  then  used  in  the  more  limited  sense  of  chaste  (like 
the  Latin  sanctitas),  a  sense  in  which  they  are  also  some- 
times used  in  the  New  Testament ;  e.  g.  1  Thess.  iv,  3, 
7  (comp.  Wolf,  ad  loc).  They  then  came  to  denote  any 
internal  moral  perfection ;  and,  finalh',  perfection,  in  the 
general  notion  of  it,  as  exclusive  of  all  imperfection." 

2.  "  The  holiness  of  God,  in  the  general  notion  of  it,  is 
his  moral  perfection — that  attribute  by  which  all  moral 
imperfection  is  removed  from  his  nature.  The  holiness 
of  the  tvill  of  God  is  that,  therefore,  by  which  he  chooses, 
necessarily  and  invariably,  what  is  morally  good,  and 
refuses  what  is  morally  evil.  The  holiness  and  justice 
of  God  are,  in  reality,  one  and  the  same  thing ;  the  dis- 
tinction consists  in  this  onlj'-,  that  holiness  denotes  the 
internal  inclination  of  the  divine  will— the  disposition 
of  God,  and  justice  the  expression  of  the  same  by  ac- 
tions. This  attribute  implies,  1.  That  no  sinful  or  wick- 
ed inclination  can  be  found  in  God.  Hence  he  is  said 
(James  i,  13,  17)  to  be  antipaaroc,  KaKwv,  mcapable  of 
being  tempted  to  evil  (not  in  the  active  sense,  as  it  is 
rendered  by  the  Vulgate  and  Luther) ;  and  in  1  John  i, 
5,  to  be  light,  and  without  darkness;  i.  e.  holy,  and 
without  sin.  In  this  sense  he  is  called  "iin^J,  KuOapuc, 
ayvoQ  (1  John  iii,  3)  ;  also  C-^rPl,  uTrXooc,  integer  (Psa. 
xviii,  31).  The  older  writers  described  this  by  the 
Avord  avaiiaQTt]Toc,  impeccabilis.  [The  sinlessness  of 
God  is  also  designated  in  the  New  Testament  by  the 
words  -itXhoq  (Matt,  v,  48)  and  ocioq  (Rev.  xvi,  5).]  2. 
That  ho  never  chooses  what  is  false  and  deceitful,  but 
only  what  is  truly  good— what  his  perfect  intelligence 
recognises  as  such;  and  that  he  is  therefore  the  most 
perfect  teacher  and  the  highest  exemplar  of  moral  good- 
ness. Hence  the  Bil)le  declares  that  he  looks  with  dis- 
pleasure upon  wicked,  deceitful  courses  (Psa.  i,  5  sq. ; 
V,  5 :  'Thou  hatest  all  workers  of  iniquity') ;  but,  on^thc 
contrary,  he  regards  the  pious  witli  favor  (Psa.  v,  7,  8; 
XV,  1  sq.;  xviii,  26  sq. ;  xxxiii,  18)"  (Knapp,  Theology, 
§  29).  Howe  speaks  of  the  holiness  of  God  as  '•  tlic  ac- 
tual, peri^etual  rectitude  of  all  his  volitions,  and  all  the 
works  and  actions  ^vhich  are  consequent  thereupon ;  and 
an  etemal  propension  thereto  and  love  thereof,  by  which 
it  is  altogether  impossible  to  that  wiU  that  it  should 
ever  vary." 

3.  Holiness  is  an  essential  attribute  of  God,  and  adds 
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glory,  lustre,  and  harmony  to  all  his  other  perfections 
(Psa.  xxvii,  4;  Exod.  xv,  11).  He  could  not  be  God 
without  it  (Deut.  xxxii,  4).  It  is  infinite  and  unbound- 
ed; it  cannot  be  increased  or  diminished.  It  is  also  im- 
mutable and  invariable  (Mai.  iii,  G).  God  is  orif/inally 
holy;  he  is  so  of  and  in  himself,  and  the  author  and  jjro- 
7noter  of  all  holiness  among  his  creatures.  The  hoUness 
of  God  is  visible  by  his  works;  he  made  all  things  holy 
(Gen.  i,  31) :  by  his  p?-ovidences,  all  which  are  to  pro- 
mote holiness  in  the  end  (Heb.  xL,  10)  :  by  his  grace, 
which  intluences  the  subjects  of  it  to  be  holy  (Tit.ii,  10, 
12) :  by  his  word,  which  commands  it  (1  Pet.  i,  15) : 
by  his  ordinances,  which  he  hath  appointed  for  that 
end  (.Jer.  xliv,  4,  5) :  by  the  punishment  of  sin  in  the 
death  of  Christ  (Isa.  liii) ;  and  by  the  eternal  punishment 
of  it  in  wicked  men  (Matt,  xx,  46)  (Buck).  See  At- 
tributes. The  holiness  of  God,  like  his  other  attri- 
butes, constitutes  the  divine  essence  itself,  and  conse- 
quently exists  in  him  in  the  state  of  absolute  perfection. 
It  were  therefore  impossible  to  consider  it  as  a  conform- 
ity of  God  to  the  laws  of  right,  since  God  himself,  on 
the  contrary,  is  the  idea  and  principle  of  holiness.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  may  not  say  that  the  will  of  God 
simply  constitutes  the  essence  of  divine  hoUness.  To 
mankind,  indeed,  the  simple  will  of  God  is  at  once  law 
in  all  things;  but  with  regard  to  God  himself,  his  will 
is  holy  because  he  wills  only  according  to  his  immanent 
holiness,  i.  e.  his  own  nature.  As  the  absolute  Being, 
God  is  necessarily  in  no  wise  dependent  on  any  outward 
law ;  but  as  a  morally  perfect  spirit  God  cannot  but  be 
true  to  himself,  and  thus  manifest  in  all  his  agency  his 
inherent  moral  perfection  as  his  immanent  law. 

The  earlier  dogmatists  of  the  Reformed  Church  large- 
ly discussed  the  question  whether  right  is  right  because 
God  wills  it,  or  whether  God  vrills  right  because  it  is 
right.  Some  (e.  g.  Polanus)  maintained  the  former  view 
as  the  only  one  consistent  with  the  absolute  nature  of 
God.  The  later  writers  maintain  the  opposite  view,  e. 
g.Voetius  :  "God is  subject  to  no  moral  duty y)-o»i  ^nth- 
out,  because  he  is  no  man's  debtor,  and  there  is  no  cause 
outside  of  God  that  can  bind  or  determine  him.  But 
from  ivithin  he  may  be  bound  (so  to  speak),  not,  indeed, 
in  the  sense  of  subjection,  because  he  is  his  own  debtor, 
and  cannot  deny  himself.  Thus,  in  divine  things,  the  Fa- 
ther is  bound  to  love  the  Son,  for  he  cannot  but  love 
him ;  while  the  Son,  by  the  very  necessity  of  his  di- 
vine nature,  is  bound  to  work  by  the  Father ;  nor  can  he 
do  otherwise  whenever  a  work  outside  of  God  is  to  be 
performed.  So,  also,  in  external  acts,  the  creature  hav- 
ing been  once  produced,  God  is  bound  to  maintain  it  by 
his  perpetual  power  and  contmual  influence  (as  long  as 
he  wishes  it  to  exist),  to  move  directly  upon  it  as  its 
first  mover,  and  guide  it  to  his  glory  (Prov.  xvi,  4 ;  Eom. 
xi,  34-30).  That  is  immutably  good  and  just  whose 
opposite  he  cannot  wish."  So  also  Heidegger  {Corp. 
Theol.  iii,  89,  90)  :  "  AVhatever  is  the  holiness,  justice, 
and  goodness  of  the  creature,  nevertheless  its  rule  and 
first  norm  in  the  sight  of  God  is  not  his  free  will  and 
command,  but  his  own  essential  justice,  holiness,  ami  cpod- 
ness."  On  this  subject  Watson  remarks  as  follows : 
"  Without  conducting  the  reader  into  the  profitless  ques- 
tion whether  there  is  a  fixed  and  unalterable  nature  and 
fitness  of  things,  independent  of  the  divine  will  on  the 
one  hand ;  or,  on  the  other,  whether  good  and  evil  have 
their  foundation,  not  in  the  nature  of  things,  but  only 
in  the  divine  will,  which  makes  them  such,  there  is  "a 
method,  less  direct  it  may  be,  but  more  satisfactory,  of 
assisting  our  thoughts  on  this  subject.  It  is  certain 
that  various  affections  and  actions  have  been  enjoined 
upon  aU  rational  creatures  under  the  general  name  of 
righteousness,  and  that  their  contraries  have  been  pro- 
hibitetU  It  is  a  matter  also  of  constant  experience  and 
observation  that  the  good  of  society  is  jiromoted  only 
by  the  one,  and  injured  by  the  other;  and  also  that  ev- 
ery individual  derives,  by  the  very  constitution  of  his 
nature,  benefit  and  happiness  from  rectitude,  injur}'  and 
misery  from' vice.     This  constitution  of  human  nature 


is  therefore  an  indication  that  the  Maker  and  Ruler  of 
men  formed  them  with  the  intent  that  they  should  avoid 
vice  and  practice  virtue ;  and  that  the  former  is  the  ob- 
ject of  his  aversion,  the  latter  of  his  regard.  On  this 
principle,  all  the  laws,  which  in  his  legislaiice  character 
almighty  God  has  enacted  for  the  government  of  man- 
kind, have  been  constructed.  '  The  law  is  hvlij,  and  the 
commandment  holy,  just,  and  rjood.''  In  the  administra- 
tion of  the  world,  where  God  is  so  often  seen  in  his  judi- 
cial capacity,  the  punishments  which  are  inflicted,  indi- 
rectly or  immediately  upon  man,  clearly  tend  to  discour- 
age and  prevent  the  practice  of  evil.  'Above  all,  the 
Gospel,  that  last  and  most  perfect  revelation  of  the  di- 
vine will,  instead  of  giving  the  professors  of  it  any  al- 
lowance to  sin,  because  grace  has  abomided  (which  is 
an  injurious  imputation  cast  upon  it  by  ignorant  and 
impious  minds),  its  chief  design  is  to  establish  that  great 
principle,  God's  moral  piurity,  and  to  manifest  his  abhor- 
rence of  sin,  and  inviolable  regard  to  purity  and  virtue 
in  his  reasonable  creatures.  It  was  for  this  he  sent  his 
Son  into  the  world  to  turn  men  from  their  iniquities, 
and  bring  them  back  to  the  paths  of  righteousness.  For 
this  the  blessed  Jesus  submitted  to  the  deepest  humilia- 
tions and  most  grievous  sufferings.  He  gave  himself 
(as  St.  Paul  speaks)  for  his  Church,  that  he  might  sanc- 
tify and  cleanse  it ;  that  he  might  present  it  to  himself  a 
glorious  Church,  not  having  spot  or  wrinkle,  but  that  it 
should  be  holy  and  without  blemish;  or,  as  it  is  else- 
where expressed,  he  gave  himself  for  us,  to  redeem  us 
from  our  iniquities,  and  to  purify  unto  himself  a  peculiar 
people,  zealous  of  good  works'  (Abernethy,  iSe7inons). 
Since,  then,  it  is  so  manifest  that  '  the  Lord  loveth 
righteousness  and  hateth  iniquity,'  it  must  be  necessa- 
rily concluded  that  this  preference  of  the  one,  and  ha- 
tred of  the  other,  flow  from  some  principle  in  his  very 
nature—^  that  he  is  the  righteous  Lord ;  of  purer  eyes 
than  to  behold  evil ;  one  who  cannot  look  upon  iniqui- 
ty.' This  principle  is  holiness,  an  attribute  which,  in 
the  most  emphatic  manner,  is  assumed  by  himself,  and 
attributed  to  him,  both  by  adoring  angels  m  their  choirs, 
and  by  inspired  saints  in  their  worship.  He  is,  by  his 
own  designation,  '/^e  Holy  One  of  Isi-ael-'  the  seraphs 
in  the  ','ision  of  the  prophet  cry  continually,  'Holy, 
HOLY,  HOLY  is  the  Lord  God  of  hosts ;  the  v:hole  earth  is 
full  of  his  glory ;'  thus  summing  up  all  liis  glories  in  this 
sole  moral  perfection.  The  language  of  the  sanctuary 
on  earth  is  borrowed  from  that  of  heaven:  '  Who  shall 
not  fear  thee,  0  Lord,  and  glorify  thy  name,  for  thou  only 
art  Holy.'  If,  then,  there  is  this  principle  in  the  di- 
vine mind  which  leads  him  to  prescribe,  love,  and  re- 
ward trath,  justice,  benevolence,  and  every  other  virtu- 
ous affection  and  habit  in  his  creatures  which  we  sum 
up  in  the  term  holiness,  and  to  forbid,  restrain,  and  pun- 
ish their  opposites — that  principle,  being  essential  in  him, 
a  part  of  his  very  nature  and  Godhead,  must  be  the 
spring  and  giude  of  his  own  conduct ;  and  thus  we  con- 
ceive without  difficulty  of  the  essential  rectitude  or  holi- 
ness of  the  divine  nature,  and  the  absolutely  pure  and 
righteous  character  of  his  administration.  This  attri- 
bute of  holiness  exhibits  itself  in  two  great  branches, 
justice  and  truth,  which  are  sometimes  also  treated  of  as 
separate  attributes."  See  Watson,  Theolog.  Institutes,  i, 
43G;  Knapp,  Theology,  §29;  'LelawA,  Sermons,  i,  199; 
Al)ernethy,  Sermons,  ii,  180 ;  Heppe, Dogmatih  der  evang- 
rrform.  Kirche,  p.  73  sq. ;  Pye  Smith,  Theol.  p.  173  sq. ; 
Pearson,  Exposition  of  the  Creed,  i,  10,  531,  541 ;  Smith's 
Hagenbach,  History  of  Doctrines,  i,  110  sq. ;  Donier,  in 
.lahrb.f  deutsche  Theol.  i,2;  ii,  3  ;  iii,  3  ;  Hoefer,  Nouv. 
Bioq.  Generale,  xix,  618 ;  Herzog,  Real-Enqiklop.  v,  133 ; 
iii,  321;  xix,  618-624;  Biblioth.  Sac.  xii,  377 ;  xiii,840; 
Meth.  Quart.  Rev.  xi,  505 ;  Thomasius,  Dogmatik,  i,  141 ; 
Staudenmeier,  Dogmatik,  ii,  590-610;  Dwight,  Theol.  i 
(see  Index) ;  IMartensen,  Dogmatik,  p.  99 ;  Clark,  Outl.  of 
Theol.  ii,  9  sq. ;  Calvin,  Institutes,  i,  377 ;  Wesley,  Works, 
ii,  430.     See  God. 

Holiness,  a  title  of  the  Pope,     See  Pope. 

Holkot,     See  Holcot, 
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Holland,  also  called  The  Netherlands,  a  king- 
dom ill  Europe,  has  an  area  of  13,890  English  square 
miles.  Holland  still  owns  extensive  colonies  in  the  East 
and  West  Indies,  and  in  South  America,  which  together 
make  an  area  of  about  085,700  English  square  miles. 

I.  Church  History. — At  the  beginning  of  the  Chris- 
tian tera,  the  country  which  is  now  called  HoUand  or 
the  Netherlands  was  inhabited  by  Germanic  tribes,  of 
whom  the  I3atavians  and  Frisians  (q.  v.)  are  best  luiown. 
Their  subjection,  begun  by  Cajsar,  was  completed  by 
Germanicus.  At  the  beginning  of  the  4th  century  the 
Eranks  conquered  a  large  portion  of  the  coimtry ;  only 
the  Frisians  maintained  their  independence  until  the 
7th  century.  Charlemagne  appointed  counts  in  Batavia 
and  in  Zealand,  and  compelled  the  people  to  embrace 
the  Christian  religion.  After  the  division  of  the  em- 
pire of  Charlemagne,  the  Netherlands  were  united  with 
Lorraine,  and  they  both  were  made  a  dependcncj'  of  Ger- 
many. But  gradually  a  niunbcr  of  princes  became  semi- 
independent;  among  them  the  bisliops  of  Utrecht,  who 
ruled  over  Upper- Yssel  and  (Jroningen.  The  most  pow- 
erful among  the  princes  were  the  counts  of  Flanders, 
and  after  the  extinction  of  these  last  their  land  fell  by 
marriage  to  the  dukes  of  Burgundy,  who  gradually  came 
into  possession  of  the  whole  of  the  Netherlands,  remain- 
ing, hoM'ever,  feudal  to  the  German  emperor.  The  mar- 
riage of  the  daughter  of  the  last  duke  of  Burgundy  Avith 
Maximilian,  archduke  of  Austria  (later,  emperor  iMaxi- 
milian  I  of  Gcmiany),  made  the  Netherlands  a  part  of 
the  extensive  dominions  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg. 

The  Christianization  of  the  country  has  been  referred 
to  in  the  arts.  Belgium  and  Friesland.  Holland,  Uke 
Belgium,  early  became  distinguished  for  its  excellent  ca- 
thedral schools,  especially  that  of  Utrecht.  A  great  in- 
fluence upon  the  rehgious  life  not  only  of  Holland,  but 
of  many  other  countries,  was  exercised  by  the  Brothers 
of  Common  Life,  who  were  founded  by  Gerhard  Groote 
(q.  V.)  (13-10-1384).  This  order  soon  established  a  num- 
ber of  schools,  especially  in  the  Netherlands  and  the 
adjacent  parts  of  Germany,  which  imparted  not  only 
elementary  instruction,  but  also  a  higher  education. 
Thus  Holland  became  celebrated  for  its  learning  and 
scholarship,  which  in  the  15th  century  was  further  pro- 
moted by  the  establishment  of  the  Universitj-  of  Deven- 
ter.  I\Iany  of  the  prominent  men  of  Holland  took  an 
active  part  in  the  efforts  to  reform  the  Church  of  Rome ; 
the  best  known  of  these  reformers  is  John  de  Wessel. 
The  !Mennonites  (q.  v.)  fully  separated  from  the  Church 
of  Rome,  and,  living  in  a  country  which  was  favorable 
to  rehgious  toleration,  suffered  less  from  persecution  than 
most  of  the  medieval  sects. 

The  Reformation  of  the  IGth  century  found  in  few 
countries  so  congenial  a  soil  as  in  Holland.  Favored  by 
the  liberal  traditions  of  the  country,  the  national  spirit 
of  independence,  and  the  extensive  commerce  with  for- 
eign countries,  it  spread  rapidly.  In  vain  did  Charles 
V  issue  a  number  of  cruel  edicts  (the  first  in  March, 
1520,  the  last  in  1550)  to  put  it  down ;  it  grew  in  spite 
of  all  persecution.  Among  the  different  reformed  sys- 
tems which  then  began  to  estabhsh  themselves,  it  was 
especially  that  of  Calvin,  first  introduced  by  young  Dutch 
students  of  Geneva,  which  struck  deep  root.  The  Lu- 
theran doctrines,  and,  still  more,  Anabaptist  movements, 
ako  found  numerous  adherents,  but  Calvinism  soon  ob- 
tained the  ascendency,  owing  to  a  large  extent  to  the 
influence  of  the  Relbrmed  churches  of  England  and 
France.  Thus  arose  the  Dutch  Efformed  Church,  em- 
bracing at  its  origin  the  reformed  churches  of  Belgium, 
as  well  as  those  of  Holland,  as  these  countries  were  at 
this  time  politically  united.  [The  inner  history  of  this 
Church  is  given  in  the  article  Reforjied  Church.] 
Philip  II  was  determined  to  destroy  the  new  doctrine, 
and  introduced  into  the  Netherlands  all  the  horrors  of 
the  Spanish  Inquisition.  Tliis  called  forth  a  general  op- 
position. The  lower  nobility  united  in  presenting  to 
the  regent  jMargaret  of  Parma  a  protest  against  religious 
persecutions ;  the  citizens  assembled  in  the  open  field  for 


divine  service.  In  15GG,  general  attacks  began  against 
the  Roman  Catholic  churches.  In  1507,  Philip  sent  duke 
Alba  to  the  Netherlands  with  an  army,  consisting  of 
Spaniards  and  Italians,  to  subdue  the  religious  move- 
ment; but  the  cruel  tyranny  of  the  duke  led  to  very 
different  results.  AN'miam  of  Orange,  the  stadtliolder, 
who  had  escaped  death  by  flight,  unsuccessfully  at- 
tempted, at  the  head  of  an  army  of  exiles,  to  expel  the 
Spaniards,  but  in  1572  nearly  the  whole  of  the  northern 
provinces  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  jiatriots.  The  ef- 
forts of  Alba  to  supjiress  the  revolution  by  force  of 
arms  having  entirely  failed,  he  was  recalled,  and  depart- 
ed in  Jan.  1574,  boasting  that  during  his  administration 
18,000  men  had  been  executed,  chiefiy  on  account  of  re- 
ligion. The  efforts  of  his  successors  likewise  failed  to  re- 
establish the  rule  of  Spain.  In  1579,  the  provinces  of 
HoUand,  Zealand,  Utrecht,  Friesland,  Groningen,  Over- 
yssel,  and  Guelderland  formed  the  Ihiion  of  Utrecht,  and 
thus  laid  the  foundation  of  the  republic  of  the  Seven 
United  Provinces.  From  this  time  the  history-  of  the 
Netherlands  divides  itself  into  that  of  Holland,  in  which 
the  ascendency  of  Protestantism  was  henceforth  estab- 
Hshed,  and  that  of  Flanders  (subsequently  J?(>((/«rw,q.  v.), 
or  the  ten  provinces,  which  remained  under  tlie  S])anish 
dominion,  and  adhered  to  the  Roman  CathoUc  Chiu-ch. 
Wilham  of  Orange  was  assassinated  in  1 584  by  a  partisan 
of  Spain,  but  his  son  JMaurice  successfully  defended  the 
independence  of  Holland,  and  in  1009  compelled  Spain  to 
agree  to  a  truce  for  twelve  years.  During  the  peace  an 
unfortunate  quarrel  broke  out  between  the  Calvinists 
and  the  AiTniiiians  (q.  v.).  JMaurice,  who  aspired  to  be- 
come hereditary  sovereign  of  Holland,  placed  himself, 
from  political  reasons,  at  the  head  of  the  strict  Calvin- 
ists, and  when  he  prevailed,  the  venerable  head  of  the 
Arminian  party,  Banieveldt,  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
of  the  Dutch  statesmen,  was  (Jlay  13, 1019)  executed, 
Tthile  Hugo  Grotius,  another  distinguished  leader  of  the 
Avminians,  or,  as  they  were  generally  called,  from  their 
remonstrances  in  favor  of  rehgious  toleration,  Remon- 
strants, escaped  by  an  artifice.  The  war  with  Spain  wa.s 
renewed  in  1021,  but  r.t  tl.e  Peace  of  Westphalia  in  1048, 
Spain  had  to  recognise  the  independence  of  HnUand. 

Under  various  political  vicissitudes,  Ilollaiid  remained 
henceforth  a  Protestant  country.  On  the  cstabliblinicnt 
of  the  Batavian  republic  in  1795,  in  consequence  of  the 
conquest  of  the  country  by  France,  Church  and  State 
were  separated ;  the  constitution  of  the  national  Church 
remained,  however,  substantially  as  before.  Simultane- 
ously with  the  erection  of  the  Idngdom  of  Ilollaiid  un- 
der Napoleon,  an  attempt  ivas  made  to  reorganize  the 
Church,  at  the  head  of  which  the  national  Synod  was 
to  be  placed ;  but  this  plan,  also,  was  not  executed,  as  in 
1810  Holland  was  incorporated  with  the  French  empire. 
An  introduction  of  the  Organic  Articles  (1812)  was  then 
meditated,  but  never  carried  througli.  The  rc-cstab- 
lishment  of  the  Netherlands  as  an  independent  state, 
with  which  also  Belgium  was  united,  restored  to  the 
national  Chm-ch  most  of  the  rights  formerly  possessed 
by  her,  and  gave  her  for  the  first  time  a  national  Synod. 
In  the  new  state  a  majority  of  the  population  belonged 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  Chiurch,  but  the  government 
knew  how  to  maintain  in  its  legislation  the  ascend- 
ency of  Protestantism,  to  the  great  dissatisfaction  of  the 
southern  provinces,  which  revolted  in  1830,  and  consti- 
tuted the  indei^cndeiit  kingdom  of  Belgium  (q.  v.).  From 
that  time  Holland  again  became  a  predominantly  Prot- 
estant state,  in  which,  however,  the  Roman  Catholic 
Chiurch  comprises  about  two  fifths  of  the  entu-e  popula- 
tion. Of  late,  an  almost  complete  separation  between 
Church  and  State  has  been  effected. 

II.  Church  Statistics.  —  The  total  population  of  the 
kingdom  of  Holland  amounted  in  December,  1808,  ac- 
cording to  an  otScial  calculation,  to  3.028.408.  This  is 
exclusive  of  the  grand-duchy  of  Luxembiu-g  (q.  v.), 
which  is  govemeci  by  the  king  of  Holland  as  grand- 
duke,  but  is  entirely  inelependent  from  Holland  in  point 
of  ailministration.  "  A  little  over  a  majority  of  the  en- 
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tire  population,  according  to  the  oflPcial  census  taken  in 
1859, 1,818,327,  belong  to  the  National  Reformed  Church. 
The  present  constitution  of  this  Church,  which  almost 
makes  it  autonomous,  was  regulated  by  a  law  of  March 
23,  1852.  The  Chiu-ch  embraces  43  classes  in  10  pro- 
vmcial  districts.  A  classis  consists  of  the  pastors  and  a 
number  of  the  elders,  but  the  number  of  the  latter  must 
not  exceed  the  number  of  the  pastors.  Each  classis 
meets  annually,  and  elects  a  standing  committee,  \vhich 
exercises  ecclesiastical  discipline.  The  General  Synod, 
which  meets  every  year  in  June  at  the  Hague,  consists 
of  ten  pastors,  one  being  elected  by  each  of  the  provin- 
cial synods,  three  elders,  and  the  representatives  of  the 
three  theological  faculties  of  Leyden,  Utrecht,  and  Gro- 
ningen.  To  these  are  added  delegates  appointed  by 
the  Commission  of  the  Reformed  Walloon  Churches 
(those  which  use  the  French  language),  and  by  the 
East  and  West  Indian  churches.  A  Synodal  Commis- 
sion, consisting  of  the  president,  the  vice-president,  and 
the  secretary  of  the  Synod,  of  three  preachers  and  el- 
ders, and  one  professor  of  tlieologj',  is  chosen  for  a  period 
of  three  years.  The  number  of  parishes  in  1868  was 
1306,  which  were  administered  by  1559  pastors.  The 
Walloon  churches  were  seventeen  in  number,  with  twen- 
ty-five pastors,  and  a  population  of  about  8000.  They 
are  placed  under  a  special  commission  for  the  affairs  of 
the  Walloon  churches,  but  form  an  integral  part  of  the 
National  Reformed  Church.  Theological  faculties  rep- 
resenting this  Church  are  connected  ^vith  tlie  state  uni- 
versities of  Leyden,  Utrecht,  and  Groningen,  and  the 
Athenaia  of  Deventer  and  Amsterdam.  The  famous 
theological  schools  of  Harderwyk  and  Franeker  (q.  v.) 
have  been  abolished. 

As  the  National  Reformed  Church  in  Holland,  in  the 
second  half  of  the  18th  and  in  the  present  century,  fell 
more  and  more  under  the  predominant  influence  of  ra- 
tionalism [for  the  doctrinal  history  of  the  Church,  see 
the  art.  Reformed  Church],  a  number  of  the  leading 
defenders  of  the  ancient  creed  of  the  Church  deemed  it 
best  to  secede  from  the  National  Church,  and  to  organ- 
ize an  independent  Church  {De  afrjescheicL  reform,  kerk). 
In  1868  this  Church  comprised  forty  classes  in  ten  prov- 
inces, with  200  ministers  and  308  congregations.  It  has 
a  theological  school  at  Kampen,  with  fifty  to  sixty  stu- 
dents. Its  membership  belongs  cliicHy  to  tlie  poorer 
classes  of  the  population,  and  numbers  about  1)5,000  souls. 
The  Remonstrants  and  followers  of  Arminius  (q.  v.)  have 
considerably  decreased  since  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century.  While  in  1809  they  stiU  numbered  thirty- 
four  congregations  and  forty  pastors,  they  had  in  1869 
only  twenty-one  congregations  and  twentj'-six  preach- 
ers left.  They  regard  themselves  as .  members  of  the 
Reformed  Chiu-ch,  and  call  themselves  the  Remonstrant 
Reformed  Brotherhood.  They  have  been  supported 
since  1795  by  the  state,  and  their  pastors  are  educated 
at  the  Athenteum  of  Amsterdam.  Their  Synod  meets 
annually,  alternating  between  Amsterdam  and  Rotter- 
dam. The  Lutherans  of  Holland  adopted  as  early  as 
1596  a  constitution  similar  to  that  of  the  Reformed 
Church,  Like  them,  they  have  elective  pastors,  elders, 
and  deacons;  and  by  the  new  regulations  of  1858,  a 
Church  Council,  Synodal  Commission,  and  Synod,  as 
the  three  stages  of  ecclesiastical  representation.  Their 
Synod  likewise  meets  annually  at  the  Hague.  The  pop- 
ulation connected  with  the  Church  amounted  in  1859  to 
50,982 ;  the  number  of  parishes  and  pastors  is  about  fifty ; 
the  number  of  classes  six.  They  have  a  theological 
seminary  at  Amsterdam.  The  professors  of  this  semi- 
nary, as  well  as  the  pastors,  receive  salaries  from  the 
state.  The  Mennonites,  whose  origin  falls  into  the  time 
before  the  Reformation,  have  likewise  decreased  since 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  In  1809  they 
numbered  133  congregations  and  185  ministers;  in  1868, 
117  congregations  and  122  ministers.  They,  too,  have  a 
seminary  at  Amsterdam,  ivith  twenty-five  students  in 
1869.  Rationalism  largely  prevails  among  them.  The 
population  connected  with  their  congregations  number- 


ed in  1859,  41,564.  The  churches  are  self-supporting, 
and  independent  of  each  otlier.  The  Moravians  have 
two  chiuches  and  four  ministers.  The  Jews  in  1859 
numbered  03,890  souls. 

Among  the  religious  societies  of  Holland  the  follow- 
ing are  the  most  important:  (1.)  The  Netherlands  Bible 
Society,  which  had  in  1867  a  circidation  of  32,251  copies, 
and  an  income  of  $30,000.  (2.)  The  Sunday-school 
Union  had  in  1867  established  271  Sunday-schools  in 
ninety-five  different  places  ;  they  had  together  1301 
teachers  and  24,400  children.  It  publishes  a  weeldy 
paper,  The  Christian  Family  Circle.  (3.)  The  Society 
for  Christian  National-school  Instruction  (established 
in  1860),  whose  design  is  the  establishment  throughout 
the  country  of  schools  in  which  a  sound  Christian  edu- 
cation shall  be  given,  as  opposed  to  that  given  in  the 
national  schools.  Eighty  schools  had  in  1807  been  es- 
tablished in  different  parts  of  the  country  on  this  prin- 
ciple. The  income  of  the  society  was  about  $9000.  (4.) 
The  Netherlands  Evarigelical  Protestant  Union,  estab- 
lished in  1853,  endeavors  to  "  counteract  the  terrible 
power  of  Rome,  and  unbelief  prevailing  throughout  the 
country,  by  means  of  colporteurs  and  evangelists."  The 
income  of  the  society  is  about  $1500.  (5.)  The  mission- 
ary societies  of  Holland  labor  exclusively  in  the  Dutch 
colonies,  and  in  the  neighbjring  islands  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago,  -  Great  open-air  missionary  gatherings  are 
now  held  every  year  in  Holland. 

Until  the  Reformation,  the  whole  of  modern  Hol- 
land belonged  to  the  diocese  of  Utrecht  (q.  v.).  In 
1559  this  see  was  made  an  archbishopric,  and  five  suf- 
fragan sees  were  erected — Haarlem,  Middleburg,  Deven- 
ter, Leeu  warden,  and  Groningen.  The  success  of  the  Re- 
formed Church,  after  the  establishment  of  the  independ- 
ence of  Holland,  put  an  end  to  all  the  dioceses.  In  1583 
an  apostohcal  vicariate  was  established  for  those  who 
continued  to  adhere  to  the  Church  of  Rome.  It  was  at 
first  administered  by  the  apostolical  nuncio  in  Brussels, 
At  the  beginning  of  the  17th  centin-y  the  Dutch  mis- 
sion again  received  a  resident  vicar  apostolic  at  Utrecht 
(who  was  to  supjjly  the  place  of  the  former  archbish- 
ops), and  five  pro  vicars  at  the  former  episcopal  sees.  In 
1723  the  Jansenist  (q.  v.)  canons  of  Utrecht  elected  an 
archbishop ;  in  1742  a  Jansenist  bishop  Avas  elected  for 
Haarlem,  and  in  1755  another  for  Deventer.  AU  these 
sees  are  stiU  extant,  but  the  number  of  parishes  and  the 
membership  have  decreased.  These  liave  at  present 
(1870)  a  population  of  about  4000  souls  in  t-.vciity-five 
parishes.  After  the  establishment  of  the  United  King- 
dom of  the  Netherlands,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in 
the  seven  old  provinces  was  divided  into  seven  arcli- 
presbyterates,  who  were  placed  imder  the  papal  nuncio 
at  the  Hague  as  "  vice  superior  of  the  Dutch  mission," 
while  the  apostolic  vicariates  of  Herzogenbusch,  Breda, 
and  Limburg  (1840)  were  erected  into  districts  which 
had  formerly  belonged  to  other  states.  On  jMarch  7, 
1853,  Pius  IX  re-established  the  regular  hierarchy  by 
erecting  the  archbishopric  of  Utrecht,  and  the  four  bish- 
oprics of  Haarlem,  Breda,  Herzogenbusch,  and  Roere- 
monde.  The  Catholic  population  in  1862  numbered 
1,229,000  souls,  with  39  convents  of  monks  (containing 
815  members)  and  137  female  monasteries  (containing 
2188  members).  Among  the  monks  are  Jesuits,  Re- 
deniptorists,  Dominicans,  Franciscans,  Carmelites,  and 
NorlJertines.  Several  congregations  of  Sisters  of  Char- 
ity have  arisen  in  Holland. 

A  complete  ( 'hun  h  History  of  Holland  has  been  pub- 
lished by  (ilasius.  d.^i-hi' (l< idss  der  chrisielijke  kei-k  en 
r/odsdienst  in  dc  Ni  d,rhni<h  n  (Leyden,  1833  sq.,  6  vols.). 
The  introduction  of  Christianity  into  the  Netherlands 
is  specially  treated  of  by  Diest  Lorgion  (Gesch.  ran  de 
invoerinc)  des  christend.  in  Nederlanden  (Leuw.  1841), 
and  by  Prof.  Royaards  (Gesch.  der  inroering  en  vestining 
van  et  christend.'in  Nederl.  Utr.  1841 ;  3d  ed.  1844).  The 
latter  began  a  Church  History  of  Holland  during  the 
Middle  Ages  (Gesch.  van  et  gerestigdt  Christendom  en  de 
Christ,  kerk  in  Nederlande  gedurende  de  middekeiiwen, 
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Utr.  1849-53,  2  vols.),  but  the  death  of  this  eminent  his- 
torian (1854)  prevented  tlie  completion  of  the  work.  A 
biographical  Church  History,  from  a  Koman  Catholic 
stand-point,  was  begun  by  Albcrdingk  Thijm  (Gcsc/i. 
der  htrk  in  de  NederL;  vol.  i,  U.  Willibrodus,  Ajwsfel 
der  Kederlandtn,  Amsterd.  18G1 ;  Germ,  transl.  Munster, 
18(53).  A  work  of  great  ability  is  the  Church  History 
of  Holland  before  the  Keformation,  by  Moll  {Kcrker/c- 
schiedeniss  van,  Nederland  voor  da  hei-formin;/,  Arnheim, 
1864  sq.,  3  vols.).     See  BKLGiuJr,     (A.  J.  S.) 

Holland,  Guido,  an  English  Jesuit,  was  born  in 
Lincoln  about  1587.  He  was  educated  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cambridge,  devoting  his  time  mainly  to  meta- 
physics. After  graduation  he  went  to  Spain,  and  here 
pursued  a  course  in  theology.  In  1G15  he  entered  the 
order  of  the  Jesuits,  and  was  sent  to  England  as  a  Ko- 
man Catholic  missionary.  He  died  Nov.  2G,  1G60.  He 
wrote  a  work  of  some  importance  on  the  immortality  of 
the  sold,  under  the  title  Pneroffativa  natune  humana.^ 
Jocher,  Gelehrt.  Lex.  ii,  1G74. 

Holland,  John  M.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minis- 
ter, born  in  Williamson  County,  Tenn.,  about  1803  or 
1804,  was  converted  in  early  life,  and  entered  the  min- 
istry in  1822.  After  holding  several  important  charges, 
he  was  appointed  presiding  elder  of  the  Cumberland 
District  in  1829.  Two  years  later  he  was  sent  to  Nash- 
ville, and  in  1832  was  reappointed  presiding  elder  over 
the  Forked  Deer  District,  transferred  in  1833  to  the  iNIem- 
phis,  and  in  183G  to  the  Florence  District.  In  1837  he 
was  selected  as  the  agent  of  La  Grange  College,  but 
in  1838  he  returned  to  the  active  work  of  the  minis- 
try as  presiding  elder  of  Holly  Springs  District,  in  J\Iis- 
sissippi.  In  1839  he  was  once  more  chosen  agent  for 
a  college— tliis  time  for  Holly  Springs  University;  but 
in  1840  he  again  returned  to  tlie  presiding  eldership, 
that  of  the  Memphis  District.  On  this  district  he  died 
in  1841.  Holland  was  one  of  the  most  able  and  useful 
servants  of  the  jMethodist  Episcopal  Church  in  his  day, 
and  is  generally  acknowledged  to  rank  foremost  among 
the  preachers  of  Tennessee.  —  Sprague,  A  nnals  of  the 
A  mtrican  Pidpit,  vii,  G62. 

Holland,  Thomas,  a  celebrated  English  divine, 
born  at  Ludlow,  in  Shropshire,  in  1539,  was  educated  at 
Exeter  College,  Oxford.  His  broad  and  thorough  schol- 
arshiil  secured  him  the  regius  professorship  at  Oxford, 
and  in  this  station  "he  distinguished  himself  so  much 
by  every  kind  of  desirable  attainment,  divine  or  human, 
that  he  was  esteemed  and  admired  not  only  in  our  sem- 
inaries of  learning  at  homo,  but  also  in  the  imiversities 
aljroad"  (3Iiddleton,  E>:  Biog.  ii,  373  sq. ;  compare  also 
Jocher.  Gdehrt.  Lex.  ii,  1G74).  He  died  March  17, 1G12. 
Holland  was  a  zealous  Protestant,  and  labored  earnestly 
to  drive  from  Oxford  all  Papists  and  their  sympathizers, 
of  whom  it  had  not  a  few  at  this  early  date  of  Protes- 
tantism in  England.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  most  of 
the  worksite  left,  and  these  were  few  indeed,  were  never 
printed.  Allibone  mentions  Oratio  Oxon.  (Oxford,  1599, 
4to)  and  Sermons  (ibid.  IGOl,  4to). 

Hollaz,  David,  a  German  Lutheran  divine,  was 
born  at  Wulkow,  near  Stargard,  in  1648.  He  studied 
at  AVittenberg,  and  became  successively  pastor  of  Plit- 
zerkin,  near  Stargard,  in  1670,  co-rector  of  Stargard  in 
1680,  rector  and  preacher  of  Colberg,  and,  finally,  pro- 
vost and  pastor  of  Jakobshagen.  He  died  in  1713. 
Aside  from  minor  productions  on  different  subjects,  as 
sermons,  etc.,  he  vn:ote  a  work  on  dogmatics  which  was 
long  in  great  favor.  It  is  entitled  Examen  theologinnn 
acroamtificum  univermin  theologiam  theiico-polemiram 
complectens  (1707,  4to ;  reprinted  in  1717,  1722,  1725, 
1735,  and  1741 ;  and,  with  additions  and  corrections,  b}^ 
E.  Teller  in  1750  and  1763).  The  popularity  enjoyed 
t  by  this  work  was  not  so  much  due  to  its  scientific  orig- 

inality, for  it  was  mainly  based  on  the  works  of  Ger- 
hard, Calov,  Scherzer,  etc.,  as  to  its  convenient  arrange- 
ment, the  clearness  and  precision  of  its  definitions,  and 
the  careful  and  thorough  classification  of  its  contents,  i 


Another,  and  perhaps  still  more  powerful  cause  of  its 
success  is  to  be  found  in  its  liberal  spirit,  coupled  with  un- 
impeachable orthodoxy.  Hollaz  occupies  the  first  place 
among  the  Lutheran  theologians  of  the  close  of  the  17th 
and  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century.  He  sought  to 
find  a  medium  between  the  orthodox  scholastic  divin- 
ity and  the  wants  of  practical  religion,  and  endeavored 
to  reconcile  ecclesiastical  orthodoxy  with  freedom  of 
thought.  See  Ernesti,  Xeiie  Theol.  v,  185;  Walch,  Bihl. 
Theol.  i,  62 ;  Ersch  und  Gruber,  .1  llrj.  EncyUoimdie ;  Her- 
zog,  Real-Encyklop.\\,  240;  llagenbach, //is/,  of  Dodr. 
ii,  263,  264,  339;  Gass,  Gcschiclile  d.  Doijmnt.  ii,"495  sq.; 
Kiu-tz,  Chiinh.  Iliist.  ii,  245;  Schriickh,"  Kircheni/esch.  s. 
d.  Ref.  viii,  16  sq. ;  Dorner,  Gesch.  d.  Doymat.  p.  430  sq. 

Hollebeck,  Ewalo,  a  Dutch  theologian,  born  at 
Hamstede  in  1719,  was  educated  at  the  University  of 
Leydcn.  In  1762  he  was  called  to  his  alma  mater  as 
professor  of  theology.  He  is  especially  distinguislied  in 
the  Church  of  Holland  by  his  revolutionary  efforts  in 
the  homiletical  field  of  theology.  He  was  "the  first  to 
condemn  the  old  method  of  making  a  sermon  an  exeget- 
ical  dissertation,  and  to  introduce  the  luiglish  method 
of  preaching  to  the  edif  cation  of  the  people.  He  set 
forth  his  views  in  Be  opfimo  conciomim  (jenere  (Lcyden, 
1768;  much  enlarged,  1770,  8vo).  At  first  he  encoun- 
tered great  opposition ;  but,  as  he  bore  himself  calmly  in 
the  contest,  he  soon  got  the  better  of  his  opponents,  and, 
as  a  mark  of  his  popularity  at  the  university,  he  was 
elected  rector  in  1764.  He  died  Oct. 24, 1796.— Schriickh, 
Kirchengesch.  s.  d.  Reform,  viii,  653  sq. ;  Walch,  Xeuesf. 
Religionsgesch.il, AW  sq.;  Ernesti,  U.  Theolog. Bihlioth.i, 
230  sq. ;  Adelung's  Jocher,  Gelehrt.  Lex.  ii,  2098 ;  Biog. 
Unii:  XX,  480. 

Holleshow,  Jon  ANN  vox,  a  Benedictine  monk, 
born  at  Holleshow,  in  Bohemia,  in  1366,  was  educated 
at  Paris.  He  was  one  of  the  most  violent  o]iponents  of 
Huss,  and  contributed  more  than  any  other  person  to 
his  execution.  This  explains  why  the  Hussites  after- 
wards (1420)  destroyed  the  monastery  to  which  Holles- 
how belonged.  He  died  in  1436.  A  list  of  his  works 
is  given  in  Adeliuig's  Jocher,  Gelehrt.  Lex.  ii,  2098.  (J. 
H.W.) 

Holley,  Horace,  LL.D.,  a  L'nitarian  minister,  was 
born  in  Salisbury,  Conn.,  Feb.  13,  1781;  graduated  at 
Yale  College  in  1803 ;  in  1805  was  minister  of  (ireeulield 
HiU,  Fairfield,  and  in  1809  minister  of  Hollis  Street, 
Boston.  In  1818  he  became  the  president  of  Transyl- 
vania University,  Lexington,  Ky.,  which  office  he  re- 
tained until  1827.  He  died  on  a  voyage  to  New  York 
Julj'  31,  1827.  He  had  great  reputation  as  a  pulpit 
orator,  and  published  se\eral  occasional  sermons  and 
addresses.  See  Memoir  of  Dr.  Jhdleg,  by  his  AA'idow ; 
North  A  merican  Review,  xxvii,  403 ;  Allibone,  Diciion- 
arg  of  Authors,  i,  8GG. 

Holliday,  Charles,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
born  in  Baltimore  Nov.  23, 1771,  was  licensed  to  preach 
in  1797,  and  entered  the  itinerancy  in  1809.  He  was 
made  presiding  elder  on  Salt  Kiver  District  in  1813;  lo- 
cated in  181G ;  was  again  presiding  elder  on  Cumberland 
District,  Tennessee  Conference,  1817-21  ;  on  Green  River 
District,  Kentucky  Conference,  1821-25;  and  on  Wabash 
District,  lUinois  Conference,  182.5-28.  At  the  General 
Conference  of  1828  he  was  appointed  Book  Agent  at  Cin- 
cinnati, where  he  remained  eight  years.  After  this  lie 
Avas  for  several  years  presiding  elder  in  the  Illinois  Con- 
ference. He  was  superannuated  in  184G,  and  died 
:\Iarch  8, 1850.  Jlr,  Holliday  was  a  "  clear,  sound,  and 
l^ractical  preacher,"  a  deeply  pious  Christian,  and  amia- 
ble and  beloved  in  all  the  relations  of  life. — Minutes  of 
Conferences,  iv,  528 ;  Redford,  History  of  Methodism  in 
Ke^ituchf,  ii,  95  sq.     ((J.  L.  T.) 

Hollingshead,  Williajf,  D.D.,  a  Congregational 
minister,  born  at  Philadelphia  Oct.  8, 1748.  was  educated 
at  the  L'niversity  of  Pennsylvania  in  1770,  and  entered 
the  ministry  in  1772.  His  first  pastoral  charge  was  at 
Fairfield,  N.  J.    In  1783  he  accepted  a  call  from  a  church 
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in  Charleston,  S.  C.  In  1793  Princeton  College  conferred 
on  him  the  degree  of  D.D.  He  died  Jan.  26, 1817.  He 
published  several  sermons  (1789, 1794, 1805). — Sprague, 
Annals  of  Amer.  Pulpit,  ii,  58. 

Hollis,  Thomas,  Sr.,  one  of  the  early  benefactors 
of  Harvard  College,  was  born  in  London  in  1059.  His 
father,  though  a  Baptist,  was  a  member  of  the  Indepen- 
dent Churcli  at  Pinner's  Hall,  and  he  followed  in  the 
same  relation.  Having  accumidated  a  fortune  in  trade, 
he  gave  large  sums  to  charity  and  to  advance  the  Bap- 
tist and  Independent  Churches.  Still  more  substantial 
marks  of  his  liberality  were  conferred  on  Harvard  Col- 
lege, Mass.,  in  which  he  founded  a  professorship  of  math- 
ematics and  one  of  theology,  and  endowed  scholarships 
for  poor  students,  enriched  the  library  and  the  cabinets, 
etc.  He  died  in  London  in  1731.  See  Crosby,  Hist,  of 
the  Baptists,  iv,  229 ;  Bogue  and  Bennett,  History  of  the 
Dissenters,  ii,  414 ;  Christian  Examiner,  vii,  G4 ;  Skeats, 
Free  Churches  of  England,  p.  323. 

Hollis,  Thomas,  Jr.,  nephew  of  the  preceding,  was 
born  in  London  in  1720,  and  devoted  himself  to  literature 
and  to  the  propagation  of  the  principles  of  civil  and  re- 
ligious liberty.  He  travelled  over  the  Continent  from 
1748  to  1750,  and  then  settled  down  on  his  estate  at 
Corsecombe,  Dorset.  It  is  said  that  half  of  his  large  for- 
tune was  given  away  for  benevolent  purposes.  Among 
his  benefactions  was  a  donation  of  books  to  the  library 
of  Harvard  College  to  the  value  of  £1400  sterling.  He 
died  at  Corsecombe  in  1 774.  His  Memoirs  were  published 
in  1780,  in  two  splendid  quartos,  M-ith  engravings.  See 
Gentl  Mag.  vol.  Ixxiv;  Allibone,  Diet.  of'A  uthors,  i,  866. 

Hollister,  Theorem  O.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal 
minister,  was  born  in  1822  at  Sharon,  Conn.  He  was 
converted  in  early  life,  preached  under  the  presiding 
elder  in  the  state  of  New  York,  removed  to  Wisconsin, 
and  joined  the  Wisconsin  Conference  in  1853.  His  ap- 
pointments were :  Summit,  Fort  Atkinson,  Lake  JMills, 
(Jreenbujh,  S'.ieboygan  Falls,  Fond  du  Lac  Station,  Fond 
du  Lac  District,  Oconomowoc,  Waukesha,  and  Hart  Prai- 
rie. "  He  was  truly  a  laborer  in  God"s  harvest,  zealously 
affected  always  in  every  good  thing,  serving  the  Lorl 
most  emphatically  with  all  his  heart,  and  soul,  and 
mind,  and  strength."  He  died  at  Salem,  Wisconsin, 
March  13, 1869.  Hollister  was  a  self-educated  man,  but 
good  native  talent,  a  logical  mind,  and  vivid  imagination 
atoned  for  his  earlier  deficiency,  and  he  ranked  among 
the  first  in  his  Conference.  See  Min.  A  nn.  Conf.  1869, 
p.  225. 

Hollman,  Sa:muel  Christian,  a  distinguished  Ger- 
man theologian,  born  at  Stettin  Dec.  3,  1696,  was  edu- 
cated at  the  University  of  Wittenberg.  After  lecturing 
a  short  time  at  the  universities  of  Greifswald  and  Jena, 
he  returned  in  1723  to  Wittenberg,  and  was  made  ad- 
junct professor  of  philosophy  in  1724.  Two  years  later 
he  was  promoted  to  an  extraordinary  professorship,  and 
in  1734  was  called  as  a  regular  professor  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Gottingen,  then  opening.  He  died  in  1787.  Holl- 
man devoted  his  time  mainly  to  philosophical  studies. 
He  was  at  first  an  opponent  of  Wolf's  philosophy,  later 
an  admirer  of  it,  and  finally  became  an  Eclectic.  He 
wrote  text-books  in  metaphysics,  which  were  well  re- 
ceived, and  used  so  long  as  eclecticism  was  in  vogue  in 
Germany.  He  was  also  active  in  awakening  an  inter- 
est in  his  contemporaries  for  the  study  of  the  natural 
sciences.  His  most  important  Avorks  are :  De  stnpendo 
nature  myaterio  anima  sibi  ipsi  ignota  (Greifs.  and  Wit- 
tenb.  n2-i-2A,  4to)  : — Commentako  philos.  de  harmnnia 
inter  animam  et  corpus  prcestahilita  (Wittenb.  1724, 4to) : 
— Apologia  Prcelecfionum  in  N.  T.  Grmc.  habitarum  (ibid. 
1727,  4to) : — Comni.  phil.  de  miraculis  et  genuinis  enrun- 
dem  critei-iis,  etc.  (Frankf.  and  Lpz.  1727,  4to) : — Instit. 
philoss.  (Wittenberg,  1727, 2  vols.  8vo) : — Ueherzeu gender 
Vortrag  v.  Gott  u.  Schrift  (ibid.  1733, 8vo.  and  often)  :— 
Von  d.  menschl.  Erkenntniss  u.  d.  Quell,  der  Weltu-eisheit 
(ibid.  1737,  8vo) : — Tnstit.pneumatologice  et  theologirp  nut- 
uralis  (Gottingen,  1740, 8vo),  etc.    A  list  of  his  works  is 


given  in  Jocher,  Gelehrt.  Lex.  Adelung's  Add.  ii,  2099  sq. 
See  Krug,  Philos.  Lex.  ii,  451  sq. 

Holm,  Peter,  Jr.,  a  Danish  divine,  born  at  Mourn, 
Norway,  June  6, 1706,  was  educated  at  the  university  at 
Copenhagen,  and  aftenvards  lectured  at  his  alma  mater. 
In  1738  he  was  appointed  professor  of  theology  and  phi- 
losophy, when,  in  addition  to  the  duties  of  his  chair,  he 
instructed  in  Greek  and  Hebrew,  and  assisted  in  the  revi- 
sion of  the  Danish  version  of  the  Bible.  In  1746  he  was 
promoted  to  a  regular  professorship  of  theologj'.  He 
died  June  9, 1777.  His  Vt-ritings,  which,  on  account  of 
his  excessive  labor  in  the  revision  of  the  Bible,  were  few 
in  number,  are  mainly  in  the  form  of  dissertations.  A 
list  of  them  may  be  found  in  Adelung's  Addenda  ii.  to 
Jocher's  Gelehrt.  Lex.  p.  2102.     (J,  H.'w.) 

HoIhi-Tree  (-TrplvoQ,  ilex')  occurs  only  in  the  apoc- 
ryphal story  of  Susanna  (ver.  58).  The  passage  contains 
a  characteristic  play  on  the  names  of  the  two  trees  men- 
tioned by  the  elders  in  their  evidence.  That  on  the 
mastich  (ffxlvov  .  .  .  dyyt\og  T;^i(Tfi  m)  will  be  noticed 
under  that  head.  See  IMastick.  That  on  the  holm- 
tree  {Kpli'ov)  is :  "  The  angel  of  God  Avaiteth  with  the 
sword  to  cut  thee  in  two"  (iva  irpiaai  at).  For  the  his- 
torical significance  of  these  puns,  see  Susanna.  The 
Tzph'OQ  of  Theophrastus  {Hist.  Plant,  iii,  7,  §  3,  and  16, 
§  1,  and  elsewhere)  and  Dioscorides  (i,  144)  denotes,  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  the  Ojtercus  coccifera,  or  the  Q.  pstudo- 
coccifera,  which  is  perhaps  not  specifically  distinct  from 
the  first-mentioned  oak.  The  ilex  of  the  Roman  writers 
was  applied  both  to  the  holm-oak  {Querciis  ilex),  and  to 
the  Q.  coccifei-a,  or  Icermes  oak.  See  Pliny  {N.  H.  xvi, 
6).  For  the  oaks  of  Palestine,  see  a  paper  by  Dr.  Hooker 
in  the  Transactions  of  the  Linneean  Society,  vol.  xxiii, 
pt.  ii,  p.  381-387.— Smith,  s.  v.     See  Oak. 

Holman,  David,  a  Congregational  minister,  was 
born  in  Sutton,  INIass.,  Dec.  13,  1777.  He  entered  the 
sophomore  class  at  Brown  L'niversity  in  1800,  and  grad- 
uated in  1803.  He  studied  tlieology  with  his  brother, 
the  late  Rev.  Nathan  Holman,  of  Attleborough,  and  Rev. 
Dr.  Emmons,  of  Franklin,  commenced  preaching  in  Doug- 
lass, Mass.,  in  the  autumn  of  1807,  and  was  ordained  Oct. 
19,  1808.  He  continued  pastor  of  the  church  in  Doug- 
lass luitil  Aug.  17,  1842,  when  he  was  obliged  to  resign 
on  account  of  impaired  health.  "  In  1848  he  renewed 
his  labors  among  his  old  flocks,  and  continued  to  perform 
the  duties  of  a  pastor  for  five  years.  Several  re%-ivals  of 
religion  were  enjoyed  during  his  ministry,  as  the  residts 
of  which  more  than  200  were  added  to  the  Church.  He 
died  Nov.  16, 1866.     See  Congreg.  Quarterly,  ix,  208. 

Holman,  "William,  a  IMethodist  Episcopal  minis- 
ter, was  born  April  20, 1790,  near  Shelby  ville,  Ky.,  then 
in  Virginia.  He  joined  the  Church  in  1812;  four  years 
later  he  entered  the  Ohio  Conference,  and  was  appoint- 
ed to  Limestone  Circuit.  In  1821  he  was  sent  to  the 
Newport  Circuit,  and  a  year  later  was  appointed  to 
Frankfort,  the  capital  of  the  state.  Here  he  built  up  a 
fine  society,  and  remained  four  years.  He  next  went 
to  Danville  and  Harrodsburg,  where  he  labored  with 
equal  zeal  and  success.  After  serving  Lexington,  Russel- 
ville,  and  jMt.  Stirling  in  succession,  he  was  appointed  to 
Louisville,  where  he  succeeded  in  building  the  Brook 
Street  Church.  He  remained  in  this  city  "from  1833 
to  tlie  close  of  his  ministry-,  except  two  years,  staving 
all  the  chiu-ches  either  as  pastor  or  presiding  elder." 
During  the  war  he  separated  his  connection  with  the 
"M.E.  Church  Soutli."  anil,  espousing  the  Federal  cause, 
"accepted  a  post-c!ia|il,iln(y.  to  the  arduous  duties  of 
which  he  addressetl  himself  with  a  faithfiUness  that  was 
really  surprising — visiting  hospitals,  and  administering 
to  the  sick  and  dying  night  and  day."  He  died  Aug.  1, 
1867.  —  Kedford,  History  of  Methodism  in  Kentucky,  ii, 
374  sq. 

Holmes,  Abiel,  D.D..  a  Congregational  minister, 
born  in  AVoodstock,  Conn.,  Dec.  24,  1763,  was  educated 
at  Yale  College  (class  of  1783),  and  served  his  alma  ma- 
ter as  tutor  a  short  time.     He  became  pastor  in  Mid- 
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way,  Georgia,  Nov.  1785,  and  Jan.  25, 1702,  pastor  of  the 
First  Church,  Cambridge,  Mass.  When  tlie  increase  of 
new  theological  o[iinions  caused  a  division  of  tlie  socie- 
ty, he  retained  his  connection  with  the  '•  orthodox"  por- 
tion of  tlu'  jiarisli.  A  colleague  having  been  settled 
wilh  I'iiri,  he  rt'sii;n(Ml  his  share  of  the  duties  Sept.  20, 
l<s:j],  and  jiasscd  his  last  days  at  Cambridge.  He  died 
June  4, 1837.  Dr.  Holmes  was  a  director  of  the  Amer- 
ican Education  Society,  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts 
Historical  Society,  and  of  several  other  well  known  as- 
sociations. The  University  of  Edinburgh  conferred  on 
him  the  degree  of  D.D.  in  1805.  He  published  Pro- 
ceediiifjs  of  a  Cniinnl  (it  tlie  OnUnation  of  Itei\  Ahiel 
Holmes,  at  Miil/rai/,  (.'mri/iit,  iriih  tlie.  Pastoral  Address 
(1787)  ■.—Life  if}'n.<i,/,'.,t  ,Sfi7,s  { 1798,  8vo)  :— J/moir 
of  Strplim  'Piiiui<iihi.<.  if  IUi,l,i.  with  his  Latin  Toem 
translated;  also  Mninnr  if  tin  M I  ihcaf/an  Indians:  both 
pubUshed  in  vol.  ix,  Mas^.  Jlist.  CilL  (1804)  ■.—Ameri- 
can Annals  (1805,  2  vols.  8vo): — JJim/ni/iliieiil  .Ifemoir 
of  the  Eer.  John  Lotkropp,  in  Mass.  Hist.  Co//.  v(,l.  i,  2d 
series: — Historical  Sketch  ofthe£iiij/i.<li  'rnni.-<hiii<iiis  of 
the  Bible  (1815)  ■.—Memoir  ofihr  Fn  m-li  I'n,ti  slmits  who 
settled  in  Oxford,  3lass.,  in  Kisd.  printed  in  J/nss.  Hist. 
Coll.  vol.  i!,'3d  series  {182G):— A  iimils  nf  A  nurira  from 
the  Discovery  by  Columbus  in  141)2  to  the  Year  1820  (1829, 
2d  edit.  2  vols.  8vo) ;  and  a  large  number  of  occasional 
sermons  and  addresses. — Siirague,  Annals,  ii,240;  Allen, 
American  /Hoi/ra/ilii/ :  Ihiyrkhu-k.  f 'i/c/nji.  of  American 
Literatim,  i.  Till  si].:  Alli'linn,..  I  iirlin,„iry^  of  Authors, 
i,8t;.S;  Aiiuriraii  Aliiuimir.  IS.'Jt;,  p.  ;)!(;. 

Holmes,  Robert,  D.D.,  an  English  divine,  born  in 
Hampshire  in  1749,  was  educated  at  New  College,  Ox- 
ford. He  became  successively  rector  of  Staunton,  canon 
of  Salisbury,  and  finally  (1804)  dean  of  Winchester.  In 
1790  he  succeeded  Thomas  Warton  as  professor  of  po- 
etry at  Oxford.  He  died  at  Oxford  in  1805.  Holmes 
wrote  The  Resiu-i-ection  of  the  Body  deduced  from  the 
Resurrection  of  Christ  (Oxf,  1777,  4to) : — On  the  Proph- 
ecies and  Testimony  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  the  parallel 
Prophecies  of  Jesus  Christ  (Bampton  Lectures  for  1782, 
Oxf.  1782,  8vo): — Four  tracts  on  the  Princi})les  of  Re- 
ligion as  a  Test  of  Divine  Authirrllij  :  on  the  Principles 
of  Redemption ;  on  the  Anyelii-iil  Mi  .-■■■ni'ii  <fllir  i'irgin 
Mary ;  and  on  the  Resuri-eclinii  <fthr  lUuJii.  vitli  a  Dis- 
course on  Ilumility  (Oxf.  1788)  ;  etc.  But  his  principal 
work  was  the  collation  of  the  Septuagint.  "As  early  as 
1788  he  published  at  Oxford  proposals  for  a  collation  of 
all  the  kn(  iwn  :MSS.  of  the  Septuagint — a  labor  which  had 
never  yet  been  undertaken  on  an  extensive  scale,  and  the 
want  of  which  had  long  been  felt  among  Biblical  schol- 
ars. Dr.  Holmes's  imdertaking  was  promoted  by  the 
delegates  of  the  Clarendon  Press.  In  addition  to  the 
learned  editor's  own  labors,  literary  men  were  engaged 
in  different  parts  of  the  Continent  for  the  business  of 
collation,  and  Dr.  Holmes  annually  pubUshed  an  ac- 
count of  the  progress  which  was  made"  (Kitto).  The 
book  of  Genesis,  successively  followed  by  the  other 
books  of  the  Pentateuch,  making  together  one  folio  vol- 
ume, with  one  title-page  and  one  general  preface,  was 
published  at  Oxford  in  1798.  From  this  preface  we 
learn  that  eleven  Greek  MSS.  in  uncial  letters,  and  more 
than  one  hundred  ]\ISS.  in  cursive  writing  (containing 
either  tlie  whole  or  jjarts  of  the  Pentateuch),  were  col- 
lated for  this  edition,  of  which  the  text  was  a  copy  of 
the  Eoman  edition  of  1587  [that  of  Sixtus  Y] :  the  devi- 
ations from  three  other  cardinal  editions  (the  Complu- 
tensian,  the  Aldine,  and  Grabe's)  are  always  noted.  The 
quotations  found  in  the  works  of  the  Greek  fathers  are 
also  alleged,  and  likewise  the  various  readings  of  the  an- 
cient versions  made  from  the  Septuagint.  "  The  plan  of 
this  edition  thus  bore  a  close  resemblance  to  what  had 
been  already  applied  by  IVIill,  Wetstein,  and  Griesbach 
to  the  criticism  of  the  Greek  Testament,  and  the  execu- 
tion of  it  has  been  highly  commended  as  dis]5laying  un- 
common industry'  and  apjjarently  great  accuracy."  It 
is  to  be  regretted  that  "the  learned  editor  died  in  the 
midst  of  this  honorable  labor;  but  shortly  before  his 


death  he  had  pubUshed  the  book  of  Daniel,  both  accord- 
ing to  the  Sept,  version  and  that  of  Theodution,  the  hit- 
ter (inly  having  been  printed  in  former  editions,  bwause 
the  translation  of  this  book  is  not  contained  in  the  com- 
mon MSS.,  and  was  unknown  till  it  was  printed  in  1772 
from  a  MS.  belonging  to  cardinal  Chigi"  (Kitto).  Tlio 
work  was  continueil  by  the  Rev.  J.  Parsons,  B.D.,  and 
completed  on  the  original  plan.  The  title  of  the  work 
is  Vetus  Te.'!tamentum  Grmcum,  cum  vai-iis  Lectionibus 
(Oxf.  1798-1804,  15  vols.  fol.).  Tischendorf,  however, 
condemns  the  work  as  inaccurately  done  (Prulcy.  to  ed. 
of  Sept.  1850,  p.  lii-lvi).  Sec  Chalmers,  Bioy'raphical 
Diet.;  B[).  :Mnrsh,  Diriiiity  Lecture.<i,lect.  xn;  Lowndes, 
Brit.  lAh.  p.  -Js.  -Jii ;  Alliiionc,  Diet,  of  Authors,  i,  870; 
Darling,  Ciirli^iiinlin  /:ili/i,'i/niphica,  i,  1520;  Kitto,  Cy- 
clop, of  Bill/.  Lit.  ii,  o  IX.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Holmpatrick,  Council  of,  held  at  Holmpatrick, 
an  island  off  the  eastern  coast  of  Ireland,  in  1148,  by  the 
advice  of  the  pope.  Innocent  II,  to  consider  the  ques- 
tion of  granting  the  pall  to  the  archbishops  of  Armagh 
and  Cashel.  This  synod  was  attended  by  fifteen  bish- 
ops and  two  hunth-ed  priests.  The  council  lasted  four 
days,  the  first  three  of  which  were  occupied  with  qucsr 
tions  concerning  the  general  welfare  of  the  Chiu-ch,  con- 
fining the  question  of  the  palls  to  the  last  day.  The 
residt  was  a  formal  petition  to  pope  Eugenius  III  (who 
had  meanwhile  succeeded  Innocent),  which  Malachy 
O'Morgais,  a  former  archbishop  of  Armagh,  was  com- 
missioned to  carry  to  Kome,  in  favor  of  the  grant. — 
Todd,  Hist,  of  Ancient  Church  in  Ireland,  p.  113;  Lan- 
don's  Manual  of  Councils,  p.  205,  200. 

Holocaust.     See  Sachifice. 

Holofer'nes,  or,  rather,  Oloferxes  {'0\o(pspv)](^), 
a  person  mentioned  only  in  the  Apocrypha  (Judith  ii,  4, 
etc.).  The  name  occurs  twice  in  Cappadocian  history, 
as  home  by  the  brother  of  Ariarathes  I  (B.C.  cir.  350), 
and  aftenvards  by  a  pretender  to  the  Cappadocian 
throne,  who  was  at  first  supported  and  aftenvards  im- 
prisoned by  Demetrius  Soter  (B.C.  cir.  158).  The  ter- 
mination {'rissa2ihe7-nes,  etc.)  points  to  a  Persian  origin, 
but  the  meaning  of  the  word  is  uncertain.— Smith.  Sec 
Yolkmsir,  £inl(i/ nil,/  in  ili,'  Apukryphen  (Tiib.  1860-3), 
i,  179  sq.;  Griitz,  (,,s,hirhtr  dcr  'juden,  iv,  455.  Ac- 
cording to  the  account  in  the  book  of  Judith,  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, "king  of  Nineveh,"  having  resolved  to  "avenge 
himself  on  all  the  earth,"  appointed  llolofenics  general 
of  the  expedition  intended  for  this  purpose,  consisting 
of  120,000  foot  and  12,000  horse.  Holoferncs  marched 
westward  and  southward,  carrying  devastation  every- 
where he  came,  destroying  harvests,  and  flocks,  and 
cities,  as  well  as  men,  old  anl  young;  making  even  the 
"cities  of  the  sea-coast,"  which  had  submitted  to  him, 
feel  the  Aveiglit  of  his  arm.  Having  rer.ched  Esdradon, 
he  encamped  "  between  Geba  and  Scy thopolis"  a  whole 
month  to  collect  his  forces.  The  Je;\s,  however,  re- 
solved to  resist  him,  and  fortified  all  the  mountain  pass- 
es. Dissuaded  by  Achior,  "  captain  of  tlie  sons  of  Am- 
mon,"  from  attacking  the  Jews,  lie  resented  the  advice, 
and  delivered  Achior  into  the  hands  of  the  Jews  in  Be- 
thulia,  from  whom,  however,  he  met  with  a  kind  recep- 
tion. Holofenies  proceeded  against  Bethulia  (q.  v.), 
where  he  was  brought  to  bay;  and,  instead  of  attacking 
it,  seizeil  upon  two  wells  on  which  the  city  depended 
for  Avater,  and  sat  down  before  it  to  take  it  by  siege. 
While  here  he  fell  a  victim  to  the  treachery  of  Judith, 
a  beautiful  Jewish  widow,  who  artfully  managed  to  be 
brought  into  his  presence,  and  who,  by  jilaying  the 
hypocrite,  secured  his  favor  and  confidence.  Having 
invited  her  to  a  banquet,  he  drank  freely,  and,  liaving 
fallen  asleep,  fell  beneath  the  arm  of  his  fair  guest,  who 
cut  off  his  head  with  his  own  sword,  and  escaped  with 
her  bloodj'  trojihy  to  her  own  jieoiile  in  Bethulia.  The 
Jews  immediately  fell  on  their  enemies,  who,  finding 
their  general  dead  in  his  tent,  tied  in  confusion.  Such 
is  the  stor^'.  Is  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  it  is 
wholly  mihistorical.— Kitto.     See  Judith. 
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Holomerians.     See  Spiritualism. 
Ho'ion  (Heb.  Cholon',  ''iVn  or  "j'^h,  sandj),  the 
name  of  one  or  two  places. 

1.  (Sept.  'E\m>,  'QXiov,  etc.;  Vulg.  Holm,  Olon.') 
A  city  in  the  mountains  of  Jiidah  (Josh.  xv.  51,  where 
it  is  mentioned  between  Goshen  and  Giloh) ;  assign- 
ed to  the  Levites  (Josh,  xxi,  15,  where  it  is  mention- 
ed between  Eslitemoa  and  Debir) ;  in  the  parallel  pas- 
sage (1  Chron.  vi,  58)  it  is  written  Hilen  (Heb.  CM- 
len',  ^^''ri;  Sept.  'SrjXwv,  but  transposes  with  Jether; 
ViUg.  Ilelon).  De  Saulcy  is  inclined  to  identify  it  with 
the  village  Xuhhalin,  on  the  hills  {Dead  Sea,  i,  453, 
454)  west  of  Bethlehem,  or,  according  to  Dr.  Robinson 
(new  ed.  oi  Researches,  iii,  284),  at  the  bottom  of  wady 
el-Musurr,  on  its  southern  side ;  but  this  is  not  in  the 
same  group  of  towns  with  the  others,  which  all  lie  in 
the  south-west  part  of  the  mountain  district  (Keil,  Com- 
ment, ad  loc).  The  position  seems  rather  to  correspond 
to  that  oi  Beit  Ainreh,  a  large  ruined  village  on  a  hill 
near  wady  el-Khulil,  north-west  of  Juttah,  on  the  road 
to  Hebron  (Robinson,  Researches,  ii,  G29  and  note). 

2.  (Sept.  XfXwj^Vidg.  Ilelon.)  A  city  of  Moab  (Jer. 
xlviii,  21).  It  was  one  of  the  towns  of  the  Mishor,  tlie 
level  downs  (A.V.  "plain  country")  east  of  Jordan,  and 
is  named  with  Jahazah,  Dibon,  and  other  known  places; 
but  no  identitieation  of  it  has  yet  taken  place,  nor  does 
it  aiDpear  in  the  parallel  lists  of  Numb,  xxxii  and  Josh, 
xiii. — Smith.  Perhaps  it  is  the  same  as  Horoxaiji  (q. 
v.). 

Holste  or  Holstenius,  Lucas,  bom  at  Hamburg 
in  159G,  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Leyden,  and 
ranks  as  one  of  the  first  scholars  of  his  time.  Failing 
to  secure  a  professorship,  he  travelled  through  Italy, 
England,  and  other  countries,  and  settled  at  Paris,  where 
he  became  acquainted  with  the  distinguished  Jesuits 
Dupuy,  Poirejc,  and  other  learned  men  of  that  order, 
and  he  finally  became  a  Roman  Catholic,  in  consequence, 
he  said,  of  his  careful  study  of  the  works  of  the  fathers, 
and  of  his  seeking  for  the  principle  of  unity  in  the 
Church  ;  but  others  think  that  his  conversion  was 
whollj-  due  to  his  association  with  the  Jesuits,  and  to 
his  desire  to  have  freer  access  to  the  libraries  of  France 
and  Italy ;  and  some  even,  among  whom  is  Salmasius 
(see  Moller,  Cimhr.  Lit.  iii,  323),  ascribe  it  to  his  severe 
poverty  and  great  ambition.  Soon  after  his  conversion 
his  friends  introduced  him  to  the  pope's  nuncio,  cardinal 
Barberini,  nephew  of  Urban  VI H,  whom  he  accompa- 
nied to  Rome  in  1527.  He  lived  with  the  cardinal,  and 
became  his  librarian.  Later,  he  was  promoted  canon  of 
St.  Peter's,  and  finally  he  became  librarian  of  the  Vatican 
and  consultore  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Index.  He 
was  sent  on  several  missions  to  Germany ;  among  oth- 
ers, to  Innspruck,  to  receive  the  abjuration  of  queen 
Christina  of  Sweden.  He  was  also  instrumental  in  ef- 
fecting the  conversion  of  other  distinguished  Protestants 
to  Catholicism.  Holstenius,  even  in  his  eminent  posi- 
tions in  the  Church  of  Rome,  retained  some  of  the  lib- 
eral principles  imbibed  as  a  Protestant,  and  they  often 
severely  provolced  his  Romish  friends.  Thus  he  advo- 
cated earnestly,  but  in  vain,  the  union  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  churches  in  1G39,  advising  liberal  action  on  the 
part  of  liis  own  Church.  In  the  Congregation  of  the 
Index  also,  ho  ^vould  never  favor  any  stringency  against 
valuable  Avorks  of  Protestants,  and  he  was  even  obliged 
to  retire  from  the  council  for  this  reason.  In  the  ilis- 
imte  between  the  Jansenists  and  jMolinists,  he  counselled 
pope  Alexander  VII  against  any  decision  likely  to  be  in 
favor  of  the  Jesuits,  notwithstanding  his  relation  to 
them.  He  died  at  Rome  Feb.  2,  1661,  leaving  his  pa- 
tron, cardinal  Barberini,  his  universal  legatee.  Holste- 
nius, with  much  application  and  a  great  thirst  for  knowl- 
edge, lacked  perseverance.  He  was  apt  to  desert  one 
branch  of  study  suddenly  for  another;  thus  he  had 
collected  with  great  care  and  much  application  a  vast 
quantity  of  scarce  books  and  MSS.,  but  had  not  pro- 
gressed sufficiently  far  in  his  own  works  to  make  them 


of  much  value  in  their  unfinished  state.  Among  his 
published  works  are  the  following:  Porphyrii  liber  de 
Vita  Pijthaf/orce,  etc.  (Rom.  1G30, 8vo ;  Cambr.  1655, 8vo), 
with  a  Latin  version  and  notes,  and  a  dissertation  on 
the  life  and  writings  of  Porphyrins,  considered  a^  model 
of  learned  biography :  —  Demophili,  Democratis,  et  Se- 
cundi  Veterum  Pkilosopkoritm  Sententice  Morales  (Rome, 
1638, 8vo;  Leyden,  1639,  12mo)  :  —  Not(e  in  Sallusthin{ 
Philosophum  de  Diis  et  Mundo  (Rome,  1G38,  8vo) : — Ob- 
serrationes  ad  Apollonii  Rhcdii  Argonautica  (Leyden, 
1641, 8vo) : — A  rrianus  de  I'i???rt^/o??e,  with  a  Latm  version 
(Par.  1644, 8 vo) : — Adnotationes  in  Geographiam  Sacram 
Caroli  a  S.  Paulo,  Italiam  Antiquam  Clnrerii,  et  The- 
saunim  Geor/raphicwn  Ortelii  (Rome,  lG6G,8vo): — A'otm 
et  Castif/ationes  Posthumm  in  Stephani  Byzanfmi  de  Urb- 
ibiis,  edited  by  Ryckius : — Liber  Diumus  Pontijicum  Ro- 
manorum,  a  collection  of  papal  acts  and  decrees.  He 
also  wrote  a  collection  of  the  rules  of  the  earlier  monas- 
tic orders,  published  after  his  death  (Rome,  1661 ;  later 
at  Paris;  and,  lastly,  much  enlarged,  Augsburg,  1759,  6 
vols,  fol.),  Avhich  is  considered  as  among  the  most  valua- 
ble of  his  writings;  he  also  edited  in  his  lifetime  the 
Antiquities  of  Prceneste, hy  Suares.  INIany  of  his  Latin 
letters  have  also  been  published  in  the  Collectio  Romana 
veterum  aliquot  histor.  eccles.  nionumentoi-mn,  etc.  See 
WUkens,  Leben  d.  gelehrten  Lucm  Holstenii  (Hamb.1723, 
8vo) ;  English  Cyclop. ;  Ilerzog,  Real-Lex.  vi,  241  sq. ; 
Mosheim,  Eccles.  Histor.  vol.  iii  (see  Index) ;  Gieseler, 
Church  Hist,  iii,  185,  note;  Schrockh,  Kirchengeschichte 
s.  d.  Reform,  vii,  76 ;  Hoefer,  Nouo.  Biog.  Gener.  xxv,  4 
sq. ;  Dnpin,  Biblioth.  Eccles.  (17th  century),    (J.  H.  W.) 

Holstein.     See  Sciileswig-Holstein. 

Holy.     See  Holiness. 

HOLY  OF  Holies.     See  Tabernacle  ;  Temple, 

HOLY,  HOLY,  HOLY.     See  Trisagion. 

Holy  Alliance,  a  compact  formed  between  the 
sovereigns  of  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia,  in  1815,  lor 
the  humane  and  liberal  administration  of  their  govern- 
ments. See  Herzog,  Real-Encyklopddie,  v,  669 ;  Wing's 
Hase,  Ch.  Hist,  (see  Index) ;  Hurst's  Hagenbach,  Hist. 
Christ.  Church  in  18th  ami  IMi  Cent,  ii,  342  sq. ;  and  the 
references  in  Poole's  Index,  s.  v.     See  Alliance,  Holy. 

Holy  Ark.     See  Auk,  3. 

Holy  Ashes  are  called,  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Chiu-ch,  the  Church  of  England,  and  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  the  ashes  used  at  the  old  ceremonial 
in  Lent.— Eadie,  Eccles.  Cyclop,  p.  312.     See  Lent. 

Holy  Bible.     See  Bible. 

Holy-Bread  Skep  or  Maund  is  called,  in  the 
Roman  and  Anglican  Churches,  the  basket  used  for  tlie 
eidogia  ((j.  v.). — A^'alcott,  Sac.  A  i-cliaol.  p.  312. 

Holy  Candle,  Blessing  with  the.  Bishops  Lat- 
imer and  Tyndale  say  that  in  their  day  "  dying  persons 
committed  their  souls  to  the  holy  candle,  and  that  the 
sign  of  the  Cross  was  made  over  the  dead  ^vith  it,  'there- 
by to  be  discharged  of  the  burden  of  sin,  or  to  drive 
away  devils,  or  to  put  away  dreams  and  phantasies.' " — 
Walcott,  Sac.  A  rchceol.  p.  313.  Compare  the  use  of  ta- 
pers (holy  candles)  at  Candlemas.     See  Candle. 

Holy  Catholic  Church,  the  "congregation  of 
faithfid  men  dispersed  throughout  the  whole  world." 
Some  persons  speak  of  this  Church  as  if  it  were  a  visi- 
ble community,  comprising  all  Christians  as  its  mem- 
bers, as  having  existed  from  the  earliest  days,  and  as 
retaining  the  same  authority  which  it  formerly  had  to 
frame  and  promulgate  decrees.  The  opponents  of  such 
^aews  maintain  that  no  proof  can  be  offered  "  that  there 
is  or  ever  was  any  one  commimity  on  earth  recognised, 
or  having  any  claim  to  be  recognised  as  the  universal 
Chiurch,  bearing  rule  over  and  comprehending  all  partic- 
ular churches.  They  further  allege  that  no  accredited 
organ  exists  empowered  to  pronounce  its  decrees,  nor 
any  registry  of  those  decrees.  They  consider,  therefore, 
that  the  Catholic  Church  is  an  invisible  commmiity 
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(because  its  Head  is  so)  in  itself  and  regarded  as  a  whole, 
though  visible  iu  its  several  parts  to  those  of  its  members 
who  constitute  each  separate  part. — Eden.    See  Chuuch. 

Holy  City.     See  Jerusalem. 

Holy  Coat  of  Treves,  a  relic  preserved  with  great 
reverence  in  the  cathedral  of  Treves,  in  the  southern 
part  of  France,  and  esteemed  as  one  of  the  greatest  treas- 
ures of  that  city.  The  priests  claim  that  it  was  the 
seamless  coat  of  our  Saviour,  and  that  it  was  discovered 
in  the  4th  century  by  the  empress  Helena  on  her  visit  to 
Palestine,  and  by  her  deposited  at  Treves.     The  Treves 


The  '•Holy  Coat"  of  Treves, 
relics  were  concealed  from  the  Nonnans  in  the  9tli  cen- 
tury in  crypts,  but  the  holy  coat  was  rediscovered  in 
1196.  It  was  solemnly  exhibited  again  to  the  public 
in  1512.  Multitudes  flocked  to  see  and  venerate  it,  and 
Leo  X  appointed  an  exhibition  of  it  every  seven  years. 
The  Reformation  and  wars  prevented  the  regular  ob- 
servance of  this  great  religious  festival,  but  it  was  cel- 
ebrated in  1810.  and  was  attended  by  a  concoiu-se  of 
more  than  225,000  persons,  and  in  1844  by  still  greater 
multitudes.  JMiracidous  cures  Avere  confidently  asserted 
to  be  performed  by  the  precious  relic.  The  exhibition 
of  the  holy  coat  in  184-1  is  otherwise  memorable  for  the 
reaction  which  it  produced,  leading  to  the  secession  of 
Eonge  and  the  German  Catholics  from  the  Church  of 
Eome.  See  Gildemeister  and  Sybel,  Der  kcil.  Hock  zu 
Trie/-  (1845). — Chambers,  Cyclopcedia,  s.  v. 

Holy  Cross.     See  Cross. 

Holy-Cross-Day.     See  Cross,  Exaltation  of 
THE,  vol.  ii,  p.  581. 

HOLY  CROSS,  Order  of.     See  Cross,  Holy,  Or- 
der of. 

Holy  Day,  a  day  set  apart  by  certain  churches  for 
the  commemoration  of  some  saint  or  some  remarkable 
particular  in  the  life  of  Christ.  It  has  been  a  question  agi- 
tated hy  divines  wliether  it  be  proper  to  appoint  or  keep 
any  holy  days  (the  Saliliath  excepted).  The  advocates 
for  holy  days  suppose  that  they  have  a  tendency  to  im- 
press the  minds  of  the  people  with  a  greater  sense  of 
religion ;  that  if  the  ac(iuisitions  and  victories  of  men 
be  celebrated  with  the  highest  joy,  how  much  more 
those  events  which  relate  to  the  salvation  of  man,  such 
as  the  birth,  death,  and  resurrection  of  Christ,  etc.  On 
the  other  side,  it  is  observed  that,  if  holv  days  had  been 
IV.— U 


necessary  under  the  present  dispensation,  Jesus  Christ 
would  have  .said  something  resjiecting  them,  whereas 
he  was  silent  about  them ;  that  it  is  bringing  us  again 
into  that  bondage  to  ceremonial  laws  fromwhich  ciirist 
freed  us;  that  it  is  a  tacit  reflection  on  the  Head  of  the 
Church  in  not  appointing  them  ;  that  such  days,  on  the 
whole,  are  more  pernicious  than  useful  to  society,  as  they 
open  a  door  for  indolence  and  profanoness;  yea,  that 
Scripture  speaks  against  such  days  (Gal.  iv,'9-ll).— 
Buck.     See  Feasts  ;  Festivals. 

Holy  Family  is  the  general  title,  in  the  language 
of  art,  of  the  various  representations  of  the  domestic  life 
of  the  Virgin  IMary  and  the  infant  Jesus  and  his  at- 
tendants. "  In  the  early  part  of  the  INIiddle  Ages,  when 
the  object  in  view  was  to  excite  devotion,  the  Virgin  and 
Child  were  usually  the  only  persons  represented.  At  a 
later  period,  Joseph,  Elizabeth,  St.  Anna  (the  mother  of 
the  Virgin),  and  John  the  Baptist  were  included.  Some 
of  the  old  Gei-man  painters  have  added  the  twelve  apos- 
tles as  children  and  playfellows  of  the  infant  Christ,  as 
well  as  their  mothers,  as  stated  in  the  legends.  The 
Italian  school,  with  its  fine  feeling  for  composition,  was 
the  first  to  recognise  how  many  figures  the  group  must 
comprise  if  the  interest  is  to  remain  undivided  and 
be  concentrated  on  one  figure,  whether  that  figure  be 
the  jNIadonna  or  the  Child.  Two  masters  are  pre-emi- 
nent in  this  species  of  representation — Leonardo  da  Vinci 
and  Raphael"  (Chambers).  Mrs.  Jameson  {Ler/emJs  of 
ihe  Ifadonna,  p.  252  sq.)  also  insists  on  drawing  a  distinc- 
tion between  the  domestic  and  the  devotional  treatment. 
The  latter,  she  says,  is  a  group  in  which  the  sacred  per- 
sonages are  placed  in  direct  relation  to  the  worshippers, 
and  their  supernatural  character  is  paramount  to  every 
other.  The  former,  a  group  of  the  Holy  Family  so  called, 
in  which  the  personages  are  placed  in  direct  relation  to 
each  other  by  some  link  of  action  or  sentiment  which 
expresses  the  family  connection  between  them,  or  by 
some  action  which  has  a  dramatic  rather  than  a  religious 
significance. 

Holy  Father.  I.  "  The  first  person  of  the  Trinity 
was  represented  as  in  Daniel's  vision,  vii,  3,  and  vested 
in  a  cope,  and  wearing  a  tiara.  It  was  contrarj^  to  our 
Lord's  declaration  (John  vi,  46),  and  indefensible." — 
Walcott,  Sac.  Archaol.  p.  312.     II.  A  title  of  the  pope 

(q.  v.). 

Holy  Fire,  a  ceremony  in  the  Romish  Chiurcb,  ob- 
served on  Holy  Saturday  (q.  v.)  of  Easter,  with  especial 
pomp  at  Eome,  where  the  pope  himself  is  in  attendance. 
A  light  is  kindled  by  sparks  struck  from  a  fiint,  to  com- 
memorate Christ — according  to  the  IMissal — as  the  great 
conier-stone.  This  light  is  bailed  by  kneeling  ecclesi- 
astics saj'ing  "Light  of  Christ"  (Lirntoi  Chrht'i).  all  the 
lights  in  the  chapel  having  been  previously  cxtingiii>h- 
ed,  to  be  rekindled  at  the  new  fire.  In  the  Church  of 
the  Holy  Sepidchre  at  .Jerusalem,  at  the  Easter  of  the 
Oriental  Church,  the  Holy  Fire  is  claimed  to  be  mirac- 
ulous. "  The  Greek  and  Armenian  clergy  combine  on 
this  occasion,  and  amidst  processions,  solemnities,  an 
excited  multitude,  and  scenes  disgraceful  not  only  to  the 
name  of  religion,  but  to  human  nature,  the  expected 
fire  makes  its  appearance  from  within  an  ajiartment  in 
which  a  Greek  and  an  Armenian  bishop  have  locked 
themselves." — Chambers,  Cyclop,  x,  565. 

Holy  Font,  the  vessel  containing  the  baptismal 
water.     See  I'ont. 

Holy  Fridays,  Fridays  in  Ember-weeks  (q.  v.).— 
Walcott,  Sac.  A  ichcpol.  p.  312.     See  Fridav. 

Holy  Gates.     See  Jubilee  (Roman  Catholic). 

Holy  Ghost  (irvevina  iiyiov'),  the  third  person  in 
the  Trinity,  iiroceeding  from  the  Father  and  the  Son, 
and  equal  with  them  in  power  and  glor%-  (see  Vth  Art. 
of  Religion.  Church  of  England,  and  IVth  of  Jlethodist 
Episcopal  Church).  For  the  significations  of  the  orig- 
inal words  rendered  in  the  English  version  by  '•  Spirit,'' 
'•Holy  Spirit,"  "Holy  Ghost,"  see  Spirit.     The  Scrip- 
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tures  teach,  and  the  Church  maintains,  I.  the  Proces- 
sion; II.  the  Personality ;  and,  III.  the  Bivinifi/  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  For  the  offices  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  see 
Spirit,  Holy  ;  Paraclete  ;  Witness  of  the  Holy 
Spirit. 

I.  Procession  o/the  Holy  Ghost. — The  orthodox  doc- 
trine is,  that  as  Christ  is  God  by  an  eternal  filiation,  so 
the  Holy  Ghost  is  God  by  an  eternal  j^rocession.  He 
proceedeth  from  the  Father  and  from  the  Son.  "  When 
the  Comforter  is  come,  whom  I  will  send  you  from  the 
Father,  even  the  Spirit  of  truth,  which  jn-oceecktk  from 
tlie  Father,  he  shall  testify  of  me"  (John  xv,  26).  He 
is  the  Spirit  of  the  Father,  he  is  the  Spirit  of  the  Son : 
he  is  sent  by  the  Father,  he  is  sent  by  the  Son.  The 
Father  is  never  sent  by  the  Son,  but  the  Father  sendeth 
the  Son ;  neither  the  Father  nor  the  Son  is  ever  sent  by 
the  Holy  Ghost,  but  he  is  sent  by  both.  The  Nicene 
Creed  teaches,  "And  I  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  the 
Lord  and  Giver  of  life,  who  proceedeth  from  the  Father 
and  the  Son,  who  with  the  Father  and  the  Son  together 
is  worshipped  and  glorified."  The  Athanasian  Creed, 
"  The  Holy  Ghost  is  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son,  nei- 
ther made,  nor  created,  nor  begotten,  but  proceedinff." 
The  article  of  the  Chiu-ch  of  England  says,  "  The  Holy 
Qihost,  proceeding  from  the  Fatlier  and  the  Son,  is  of  one 
substance,  majesty,  and  glory  with  the  Father  and  the 
Son,  very  and  eternal  God."  The  term  spiration  was 
introduced  by  the  Latin  Church  to  denote  the  manner 
of  the  procession.  When  our  Lord  imparted  the  Holy 
Ghost  to  his  disciples,  "  he  breathed  on  them,  and  said, 
Keceive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost"  (John  xx,  22). 

Diuring  the  first  three  centuries  there  was  nothing 
decided  by  ecclesiastical  authority  respecting  the  rela- 
tions of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the  Father  and  the  Son.  The 
Nicene  Creed  (A.D.  325)  declared  only  that  "  the  Holy 
Ghost  proceedeth  from  the  Father"  (i/c  toij  TlarpoQ  t/c- 
TTopevoiisvov),  and  the  Greek  fathers  generally  adhered 
to  this  vicAV :  so  Basil,  Gregory  of  Nazianzus,  Cyril  of 
Alexandria,  and  others.  Epiphanius  added  to  the  for- 
mida,  t/c  Tov  Harpof  iK—opsvo/xivov,  the  explanatory 
clause,  iK  TOV  Yiov  \afij5avov  (John  xvi,  15).  John  of 
Damascus  represents  the  Spirit  as  proceeding  from  the 
Father  through  the  Son,  as  Novatian  liad  done  before 
him,  relying  on  John  xv,  26.  With  this  modification, 
the  formula  adopted  at  the  Council  of  Constantinople 
(A.D.  381),  and  appended  to  the  Nicene  Creed,  was  re- 
tained in  the  Greek  Church. 

"  But  there  were  many  in  the  Latin  Church  who  main- 
tained that  the  Holy  Spirit  did  not  proceed  from  the 
Father  only,  but  also  from  the  Son.  They  appealed  to 
John  xvi,  13,  and  to  the  texts  where  the  Holy  Spirit 
is  called  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  e.  g.  Rom.  viii,  9  sq.  To 
this  doctrine  the  Greeks  Avere  for  the  most  part  opposed. 
It  prevailed,  however,  more  and  more  in  the  Latin 
Church ;  and  when,  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  the 
Arians,  who  then  prevailed  very  much  in  Spain,  urged 
it  as  an  argument  against  the  equality  of  Christ  Avith 
the  Father,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  proceeded  from  the  Fa- 
ther only,  and  not  from  the  Son,  the  Catholic  churches 
of  that  region  began  to  hold  more  decidedly  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  proceeded/?-on»  both  (ab  utrogue),  and  to  in- 
sert the  adjunct  Filioque  after  Patre  in  the  Symholum 
NiccBno-Constantinopolitanum.  In  this  the  chiu-ches  of 
Spain  were  followed,  first  by  those  of  France,  and  at  a 
later  period  by  nearly  all  the  Western  churches.  But 
as  the  Eastern  Church  still  adhered  substantially  to  the 
more  ancient  formula,  it  accused  the  Western  "Chiu-ch 
of  falsifying  the  Nicene  symbol ;  and  thus  at  different 
periods,  and  especially  in  the  7th  and  9th  centuries,  vio- 
lent controversies  arose  between  them"  (Knapp.  Theolo- 
gy, §  43 ;  Hey,  Lectures  on  Divinity,  vol.  i).  Tlie  true 
causes  of  these  dissensions  were,  however,  very  different 
from  those  which  were  alleged,  and  less  animated,  it 
seems,  by  zeal  for  the  truth  than  by  the  mutual  jeal- 
ousies of  the  Roman  and  Byzantine  bishops.  But,  liow- 
ever  uncertain  the  reason  that  provoked  these  disputes, 
they  terminated  in  the  11th  century  in  an  entire  separa- 


tion of  the  Eastern  and  Western  churches,  continuing 
to  the  present  time.  The  addition  of  the  viovAfdioque 
to  the  creed  of  the  Western  Church  first  appears  in  the 
acts  of  the  Synod  of  Braga  (A.D.  412),  and  in  the  third 
Council  of  Toledo  (A.D.  589).  See  Procter,  On  Common 
Prayer,  p.  234;  Harvey,  History  of  the  Three  Creeds,  p. 
452 ;  and  the  article  Filioque. 

The  scriptural  argument  for  the  procession  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  is  thus  stated  by  bishop  Pearson :  "  Now 
the  procession  of  the  Spirit,  in  reference  to  the  Father, 
is  delivered  expressly  in  relation  to  the  Son,  and  is  con- 
tained virtually  in  the  Scriptures.  1.  It  is  expressly 
said  that  the  Holy  Ghost  proceedeth  from  the  Father, 
as  our  Saviour  testifieth, '  When  the  Comforter  is  come, 
whom  I  wDl  send  unto  you  from  the  Father,  even  the 
Spirit  of  truth,  which  proceedeth  from  the  Fatlier,  he 
shall  testify  of  me'  (John  xv,  26).  This  is  also  evident 
from  what  has  already  been  asserted ;  for  inasmuch  as  the 
Father  and  the  Spirit  are  the  same  God,  and,  being  thus 
the  same  in  tlie  unity  of  the  nature  of  God,  are  yet  dis- 
tinct in  the  personality,  one  of  them  must  have  the 
same  nature  from  the  other;  and  because  the  Father 
hatli  already  been  stiown  to  have  it  from  none,  it  follow- 
eth  that  the  Spirit  hath  it  from  him.  2.  Though  it  be 
not  expressly  spoken  in  the  Scripture  that  the  Holy 
Ghost  proceedeth  from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  yet  the 
substance  of  the  same  truth  is  virtually  contained  there ; 
because  those  very  expressions  which  are  spoken  of  the 
Hoi}'  Spirit  in  relation  to  the  Father,  for  the  very  rea- 
son that  he  proceedeth  from  the  Father,  are  also  spoken 
of  the  same  Spirit  in  relation  to  the  Son,  therefore 
there  must  be  the  same  reason  presupposed  in  reference 
to  the  Son  which  is  expressed  in  reference  to  the  Fa- 
ther. Because  the  Spirit  proceedeth  from  the  Father, 
therefore  it  is  called  '  the  Spirit  of  God,'  and  '  the  Spirit 
of  the  Fatlier.'  '  It  is  not  ye  that  speak,  but  the  Spirit 
of  yoiu-  Father  which  speaketh  in  you'  (JMatt.  x,  20). 
For  by  the  language  of  the  apostle,  '  the  Spirit  of  God' 
is  the  Spirit  which  is  of  God,  saying,  '  The  things  of 
God  knoweth  no  man,  but  the  Spirit  of  God;  and  we 
have  received  not  the  spirit  of  the  world,  but  the  Ppirit 
which  is  of  God'  (1  Cor.  ii,  11, 12).  Now  the  same  Spir- 
it is  also  called  '  the  Spirit  ol'  tlie  Son :'  for  '  because  we 
are  sons,  God  hath  sent  forth  the  Spirit  of  his  Son  into 
our  hearts'  (Gal.  iv,  G).  '  The  Spirit  of  Christ :'  '  Now 
if  any  man  have  not  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  he  is  none  of 
his'  (Rom.  viii,  9) ;  '  Even  the  Spirit  of  Christ  which 
was  in  the  prophets'  (1  Pet.  i,  11).  '  The  Spirit  of  Jesus 
Christ,'  as  the  apostle  speaks :  '  I  know  that  this  shall 
turn  to  my  salvation  through  your  prayer,  and  the  sup- 
ply of  the  Spirit  of  Jesus  Christ'  (Phil*,  i,  19).  If,  then, 
the  Holy  Ghost  be  called  '  the  Spirit  of  the  Father'  be- 
cause he  proceedeth  from  the  Father,  it  follov.'eth  that, 
bemg  called  also  *  the  Spirit  of  the  Son,'  he  proceedeth 
also  from  the  Son.  Again :  because  the  Holy  Ghost 
proceedeth  from  the  Father,  he  is  therefore  sent  by  the 
Father,  as  from  him  who  hath,  by  the  original  commu- 
nication, a  right  of  mission ;  as,  '  the  Comforter,  which 
is  the  Holy  Ghost,  whom  the  Father  will  send'  (John 
xiv,  26).  But  the  same  Spirit  which  is  sent  by  the  Fa- 
ther, is  also  sent  by  the  Son,  as  he  saith,  '  When  the 
Comforter  is  come,  whom  I  will  send  unto  you.'  There- 
fore the  Son  hath  the  same  right  of  mission  with  the 
Father,  and  consequently  must  be  acknowledged  to  have 
commiuiicated  the  same  essence.  The  Father  is  never 
sent  by  the  Son,  because  he  received  not  the  Godhead 
from  him ;  but  the  Father  sendeth  the  Son,  because  he 
communicated  the  Godhead  to  him :  in  the  same  man- 
ner, neither  the  Father  nor  the  Son  is  ever  sent  by  the 
Holy  Spirit,  because  neither  of  them  received  the  divine 
nature  from  the  Spirit;  but  both  the  Father  and  the 
Son  send  the  Holy  Ghost,  because  the  divine  nature, 
common  to  the  Father  and  the  Son,  was  communicated 
by  them  both  to  the  Holy  Ghost.  As,  therefore,  the 
Scriptures  declare  expressly  that  the  Spirit  proceedeth 
from  the  Father,  so  do  they  also  virtually  teach  that  he 
proceedeth  from  the  Son"  (Pearson,  On  the  Creed). 
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II.  Personality  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  —  1.  Definition 
ami  History  of  the  Doctrine. — A  person  is  "  a  thinking, 
intelligent  being  that  has  reason  and  reflection;"  "a 
singular,  subsistent,  intellectual  being ;"  "  an  inteUigent 
agent."  As  personality  implies  thought,  reason,  reflec- 
tion, and  an  individual  existence,  distinct  from  that  of 
other  beings,  when  we  speak  of  the  personality  of  the 
Holy  Gliost  we  mean  his  distinct  and  individual  exist- 
ence as  an  intelligent  and  reflecting  being.  He  is  rep- 
resented throughout  the  Scriptures  as  a  personal  agent, 
and  the  earlier  Christian  writers  so  speak  of  him,  though 
■  without  any  aim  at  dogmatic  precision.  It  is  the  habit 
of  some  writers,  opposed  to  the  orthodox  doctrine,  to  as- 
sert that  not  only  was  the  doctrine  of  the  Holj'  Ghost 
not  precisely  defined  in  that  early  period,  but  that  it  was 
not  received.  -On  the  contrary,  the  thorough  investi- 
gations (if  recent  times  show  plainly  that  the  ante-Ni- 
cene  fathers,  with  the  exception  of  the  Monarchians, 
and  perhaps  Lactantius,  agreed  in  the  two  fundamental 
points  that  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  sole  agent  in  the  appli- 
cation of  redemption,  is  a  supernatural  divine  being, 
and  that  he  is  an  independent  person ;  closely  allied  to 
the  Father  and  the  Son,  yet  hj'postatically  different 
from  them  botli"  (Schaff,  Cfu  History,  i,  §  80).  The  first 
positive  and  dogmatic  denial  of  the  personality  and  de- 
ity of  the  Holy  Ghost  seems  to  have  been  made  by 
Arius,  who  applied  the  doctrine  of  subordination  here, 
and  placed  the  same  distance  between  the  Son  and  the 
Spirit  as  between  the  Father  and  the  Son.  According 
to  him,  the  Holy  Spirit  was  only  the  first  of  created  be- 
ings, brought  into  existence  by  the  Son  as  the  organ  of 
the  Father.  Later  anti-Trinitarians  represent  the  Holy 
Spirit  simply  as  an  operation  of  the  divine  mind,  as  the 
"  exerted  energy  of  God,"  or  as  an  attribute  only  of  the 
divine  activity. 

2.  Proof  of  the  Personality  of  the  Spirit.—"  The  Holy 
Spirit  is  represented  in  the  New  Testament  not  only  as 
different  from  the  Father  and  Son,  and  not  only  as  the 
personification  of  some  attribute  of  God,  or  of  some  ef- 
fect which  he  has  produced,  but  as  a  literal  person  (see 
Semler,  Disj).  Spiritum  Sanctum  rede  descrihi  personam) . 
The  proof  of  this  is  thus  made  out  from  the  following 
texts:  (1.)  From  the  texts  John  xiv,  16,  17,  26;  xv,  26. 
The  Holy  Spirit  is  here  called  ■Kapa.KKrj-oQ,  not  com- 
forter, advocate,  nor  merely  teacher,  as  Ernesti  renders 
it,  but  helper,  assistant,  counsellor,  in  which  sense  it  is 
used  by  Philo,  when  he  says,  God  needs  no  TrapaK\r]T0Q 
(monitor).  Of  the  Purucletus,  Christ  says  that  the  Fa- 
ther u-ill  send  him  in  his  (Christ's)  name  (i.  e.  in  his 
place)  to  instruct  his  discijjles.  To  these  three  subjects 
similar  personal  predicates  are  here  equally  applied,  and 
the  Paracletus  is  not  designated  by  the  abstract  word 
auxilium,  but  by  the  concrete  auxiliator;  so  that  we 
have  the  Father  who  sent  him,  the  Son  in  whose  place 
he  comes,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  who  is  sent.  His  office 
is  to  carry  forward  the  great  work  of  teaching  and  sav- 
ing men  which  Christ  commenced,  and  to  be  to  the  dis- 
ciples of  Christ  what  Christ  himself  was  -while  he  con- 
tinued upon  the  earth.  John  xv,  26,  When  the  Para- 
cletus shall  come,  whom  I  will  send  to  you  from  the  Fa- 
ther (/  mean  the  Spirit  —  i.  e.  teacher  —  o/ ^r«/^,  who 
proceeds  from  the  Father),  he  will  instruct  you  further 
in  my  religion;  where  it  should  be  remarked  that  the 
phrase  tKiropiveaOai  Trapa  JTarpoc  means  to  be  sent  or 
commissioned  by  the  Father.  (2.)  1  Cor.  xii,  4-11,  The7-e 
are  various  gifts  (xapitrpara),  but  there  is  one  caul  the 
same  Spirit  (to  avro  Yli>tviia),from  whom  they  all  pro- 
ceed. Here  the  xapirypaTa  are  clearly  distinguished 
from  the  Spirit,  who  is  the  author  of  them.  In  verse  5 
this  same  person  is  distinguished  from  Christ  (o  Kv- 
ptoc),  and  in  ver,  6  from  6  QtoQ.  In  ver.  11  it  is  said 
all  these  (various  gifts)  worketh  one  and  the  self-same 
Spirit,  who  imparteth  to  everj'  man  his  own,  as  he  will 
{kuBmc,  jiovXtrat).  (3.)  Those  texts  in  which  such  at- 
tributes and  works  are  ascribed  to  the  Holy  Spirit  as 
can  be  predicated  of  no  other  than  a  personal  subject. 
In  John  xvi,  13  sq.,  he  is  said  to  *  speak,'  to  '  liear,'  to 


'take,'  etc.  So  in  1  Cor.  ii,  10,  God  hath  revealed  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity  to  us  by  his  Spirit  (the  irapa- 
KXr]Toc  before  mentioned,  who  was  sent  to  give  us  this 
more  perfect  instruction).  And  this  Spirit  searches 
{^pi^n'^)  all  things,  even  the  most  secret  divine  jmrposes 
ilidOi]  Oeov ;  comp.  Kom.  xi,  33  sq.) ;  in  his  instruction, 
therefore,  we  may  safely  confide.  The  expressions,  the 
Holy  Spirit  speaks,  sends  any  one,  appoiiits  any  one  for 
a  particular  purpose,  and  others,  which  occur  so  fre- 
quently in  the  Acts  and  elsewhere,  show  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  Avas  understood  by  the  early  Christians  to  be  a 
personal  agent  (Acts  xiii,  2,  4;  xx,  28;  xxi,  11  scj.). 
(4.)  The  formula  of  baptism.  Matt,  xxviii,  19,  and  other 
similar  texts,  such  as  2  Cor.  xiii,  14,  where  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Ghost  are  mentioned  in  distinction  (ver.  'ib), 
may  now  be  used  in  proof  of  the  personality  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  since  the  other  texts  upon  which  the  meaning 
of  these  depends  have  already  been  cited.  From  all 
these  texts,  taken  together,  we  may  fonn  the  f(dlov\  ing 
result :  The  Holy  Spirit  is  represented  in  the  Bible  as  a 
personal  subject,  and,  as  such,  is  distinguished  from  the 
Father  and  the  Son.  In  relation  to  the  human  race,  he 
is  described  as  sent  and  commissioned  by  the  Father 
and  the  Son,  ami  as  occupying  the  place  which  Christ, 
who  preceded  him,  held.  In  this  respect  he  depends  (to 
speak  after  the  manner  of  men)  upon  the  Father  (John 
xiv,  16)  an,d  upon  tlie  Son  (John  xiv,  16,  26 ;  also  xvi, 
14,  4K  TOv  tpov  Xrjipi.Tai) ;  and  in  this  sense  he  proceeds 
from  them  both,  or  is  sent  by  them  both.  This  may 
be  expressed  more  literally  as  follows :  The  great  work 
of  converting,  sanctifying,  and  saving  men,  Avhich  the 
Father  commenced  through  the  Son,  will  be  carried  on 
by  the  Father  and  Son,  through  the  Holy  Spirit. 

"The  objectors  to  this  doctrine  frequently  say  that  the 
imaginative  Orientalists  were  accustomed  to  represent 
many  things  as  personal  subjects,  and  to  introduce  them 
as  speaking  and  acting,  which,  however,  they  themseh-es 
did  not  consider  as  persons,  and  did  not  intend  to  have 
so  considered  by  others;  and  to  this  Oriental  usage 
they  think  that  Christ  and  his  apostles  might  here,  as 
in  other  cases,  have  conformed.  But,  whenever  Christ 
and  his  apostles  spoke  in  figurative  language,  they  al- 
ways showed,  by  the  explanations  which  they  gave, 
that  they  did  not  intend  to  be  understood  literally.  But 
they  have  given  no  such  explanation  of  the  language 
which  they  employ  with  regard  to  the  Holy  Spirit.  We 
therefore  fairly  conclude  that  they  intcndcil  that  their 
language  should  be  imderstood  literally,  otherwise  they 
would  have  led  their  readers  and  hearers  into  error,  and 
the  more  so  as  they  well  knew  that  their  readers  and 
hearers  were  accustomed  to  personifications"  (Knapp, 
Theology,  §  39). 

The  scriptural  argument  is  thus  logically  developed 
by  Watson.  "  1.  The  mode  of  the  subsistence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  the  sacred  Trinity  proves  his  personality. 
He  proceeds  from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  and  cannot, 
therefore,  be  either.  To  say  that  an  attribute  proceeds 
and  comes  forth  would  be  a  gross  absurdity.  2.  ISIany 
passages  of  Scripture  would  be  wholly  unintelligible, 
and  even  absurd,  unless  the  Holy  Ghost  is  allowed  to 
be  a  person.  For  as  those  who  take  the  phrase  as  as- 
cribing no  more  than  a  figurative  personality  to  an  at- 
tribute, make  that  attribute  to  be  the  energy  or  power 
of  God,  they  reduce  such  passages  as  the  following  to 
utter  unmeaningness :  '  God  anointed  Jesus  with  the 
Holy  Ghost  and  with  power;'  that  is,  with  the  jiowcr 
of  God  and  with  power.  'That  ye  may  abound  in  hope 
through  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;'  that  is,  through 
the  power  of  power.  '  In  demonstration  of  the  Sjiirit 
and  of  power ;'  that  is,  in  demonstration  of  power  and 
of  power.  3.  Personification  of  any  kind  is,  in  some 
passages  in  which  the  Holy  Cihost  is  spoken  of,  impos- 
sible. The  reality  which  this  figure  of  speech  is  said  to 
present  to  us  is  either  some  of  the  attributes  of  God,  or 
else  the  doctrine  of  the  Gospel.  Let  this  theory,  then, 
be  tried  upon  the  following  passages:  'He  shall  not 
speak  of  himself;  but  whatsoever  he  shall  hear,  that 
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shall  he  speak.'  What  attribute  of  God  can  here  be 
personified  V  And  if  tlie  doctrine  of  the  Gospel  be  ar- 
rayed with  personal  attribute!*,  where  is  there  an  in- 
stance of  so  monstrous  a  prosopopoeia  as  tliis  passage 
would  exhibit  ?  the  doctrine  of  the  Gospel  not  spealcino; 
'of  liimseir,'  but  speaking  'whatsoever  he  shall  hear!' 
'  Tlie  Spirit  maketh  intercession  for  us.'  What  attri- 
bute is  capable  of  interceding,  or  how  can  the  doctrine 
of  the  Gospel  intercede?  Personification,  too,  is  the 
language  of  poetrj',  and  takes  place  naturally  only  in 
excited  and  elevated  discourse ;  but  if  the  Holj'  Spirit 
be  a  personification,  we  find  it  in  the  ordinary  and  cool 
strain  of  mere  narration  and  argumentative  discourse  in 
the  New  Testament,  and  in  the  most  incidental  conver- 
sations. 'Have  ye  received  the  Holy  Ghost  since  ye 
believed?  We  have  not  so  much  as  heard  whether 
there  be  any  Holy  Ghost.'  How  impossible  is  it  here 
to  extort,  by  any  process  whatever,  even  the  shadow  of 
a  personification  of  either  any  attribute  of  God,  or  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Gospel!  So  again:  'The  Spirit  said 
imto  Philip,  Go  near,  and  join  thyself  to  this  chariot.' 
Could  it  be  any  attribute  of  God  which  said  this,  or 
could  it  be  the  doctrine  of  the  Gospel  ?  Finally,  that 
the  Holy  (ihost  is  a  person,  and  not  an  attribute,  is 
proved  by  the  use  of  masculine  pronouns  and  relatives 
in  the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament,  in  connection  with 
the  neuter  noun  Jlvtvua,  Spirit,  and  also  by  many  dis- 
tinct personal  acts  being  ascribed  to  him,  as  '  to  come,' 
'to  go,'  'to  be  sent,'  'to  teach,'  'to  guide,'  'to  comfort,' 
'  to  make  intercession,'  '  to  bear  witness,'  '  to  give  gilts,' 
'  dividing  t'aem  to  every  man  as  he  u-ill,''  '  to  be  vexed,' 
'  grieved,'  and  '  quenched.'  These  cannot  be  applied  to 
the  mere  fiction  of  a  person,  and  they  therefore  estab- 
lish the  Spirit's  true  personality"  (Watson,  Theolor/ical 
Institutes,  i,  637  sq.). 

HI.  DivixiTY  nfthe  Holy  Spirit. — 1.  The  same  argu- 
ments that  prove  the  personality  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  go 
also,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  establish  his  divinitj'.  The 
direct  scriptural  argument  may  be  thus  summed  up :  (a.) 
Names  proper  only  to  the  INIost  High  (Jod  are  ascribed 
to  him ;  as  Jehovah  (Acts  xxviii,25,with  Isa.  vi,  9;  and 
Heb.  iii,  7, 9,  with  Exod.  xvii,  7 ;  Jer.  xxxi,  31 ,  34 ;  Heb. 
X,  15,  16),  God  (Acts  V,  3,  4),  Lord  (2  Cor.  iii,  17,  19). 
'•  The  Lord,  the  Spirit,"  (b.)  A  ttributes  proper  only  to 
the  ^lost  High  God  are  ascribed  to  him ;  as  omniscience 
(1  Cor.  ii,  10  11:  Tsa.  xl.  1,'),  14),  omnipresence  (Psa. 
cxxxix,  7;  Eph.  ii,  17,  IS;  lloui.  viii.  2l'>,  27),  omnipo- 
tence (Luke  1.35),  eternity  (Ilcb.  ix.  14).  (c.)  Divine 
works  are  evidently  ascribed  to  him  ((ien.  ii,  2;  Job 
xxvi,  13;  Psa.  xxxii,  G;  civ,  30).  (jl.)  U''o>-s/«y),  proper 
only  to  God,  is  required  and  ascribed  to  him  (Isa.vi,  3; 
Acts  xxviii,  25 ;  Rom.  ix,  1 ;  Eev.  i,  4 ;  2  Cor.  xiii,  14 ; 
Matt,  xxviii,  19). 

2.  Tlie  argument  for  the  personal  divinity  of  the  Spir- 
it is  developed  by  Watson  as  follows:  (1.)  "The  first 
argument  may  be  drawn  from  the  frequent  association, 
in  Scripture,  of  a  Person  under  that  appellation  with 
tAvo  other  Persons,  one  of  whom,  the  Father,  is  by  all 
acknowledged  to  be  divine ;  and  the  ascription  to  each 
of  them,  or  to  the  three  in  union,  of  the  same  acts,  titles, 
and  authority,  with  worship  of  the  same  kind,  and,  for 
any  lUstiiiction  that  is  made,  of  an  equal  degree.  The 
manifestation  of  the  existence  and  divinity  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  may  be  expected  in  the  law  and  the  prophets, 
and  is,  in  fact,  to  be  traced  there  with  certainty.  The 
Spirit  is  represented  as  an  agent  in  creation,  '  moving 
upon  the  face  of  the  waters;'  and  it  forms  no  objection 
to  the  argument  that  creation  is  ascribed  to  the  Fatlier, 
and  also  to  the  Son,  but  is  a  great  confirmation  of  it. 
That  creation  should  be  effected  by  all  the  three  Persons 
of  the  (iodhead,  though  acting  in  diflferent  respects,  yet 
so  that  each  should  be  a  Creator,  and,  therefore,  botli  a 
Person  and  a  divine  Person,  can  be  explained  only  by 
their  unity  in  one  essence.  Ou  every  other  hypothesis 
this  scriptural  fact  is  disallowed,  and  therefore  no  other 
hypothesis  can  be  true.  If  the  Spirit  of  God  be  a  mere 
influence,  then  he  is  not  a  Creator,  distinct  from  the  Fa- 


ther and  the  Son,  because  he  is  not  a  Person ;  but  this 
is  refuted  both  by  the  passage  just  quoted,  and  hj  Psa. 
xxxiii,  6 :  'By  the  word  of  the  Lord  were  the  heavens 
made,  and  aU  the  host  of  them  by  the  breath  (Hebrew, 
Spirit)  of  his  mouth.'  This  is  farther  confirmed  by  Job 
xxxiii,  4 :  '  The  Spirit  of  God  hath  made  me,  and  the 
breath  of  the  Almighty  hath  given  me  life ;'  where  the 
second  clause  is  obviously  exegetic  of  the  former :  and 
the  whole  text  proves  that,  in  the  patriarclial  age,  the 
followers  of  the  true  religion  ascribed  creation  to  the 
Spirit  as  well  as  to  the  Fatlier,  and  that  one  of  his  ap- 
pellations was  '  the  Breath  of  the  Almighty.'  Did  such 
passages  stand  alone,  there  niiglit,  indeed,  be  some  plau- 
sibility in  the  criticism  which  resolves  them  into  a  per- 
sonification ;  but,  connected  as  they  are  with  the  whole 
body  of  evidence,  as  to  the  concurring  doctrine  of  both 
Testaments,  they  are  inexpugnable.  Again :  If  the  per- 
sonality of  the  Son  and  tlie  Spirit  be  allowed,  and  yet  it 
is  contended  that  tliey  were  but  instruments  in  creation, 
through  whom  the  creative  power  of  another  operated, 
but  which  creative  po^ver  was  not  possessed  by  them ; 
on  this  hypothesis,  too,  neither  the  Spirit  nor  tlie  Son 
can  bo  sai(l  to  create,  any  more  than  Moses  created  the 
serpent  into  which  his  rod  was  turned,  and  the  Scrip- 
tures are  again  contradicted.  To  this  association  of  the 
three  Persons  in  creative  acts  may  be  added  a  like  asso- 
ciation in  acts  of  preservation,  which  has  been  well  call- 
ed a  continued  creation,  and  by  that  term  is  expressed  in 
the  following  passage :  '  These  wait  all  upon  thee,  that 
tliou  raaj'est  give  them  their  meat  in  due  season.  Thou 
hidest  thy  face,  they  are  troubled;  thou  takest  away 
their  breath,  tliey  die,  and  return  to  dust :  thou  sendest 
forth  thy  Spirit,  tlioy  are  created ;  and  thou  renewest 
the  face  of  the  earth'  (Psa.  civ,  27-30).  It  is  not  surely 
here  meant  that  tlie  Spirit  bj'  which  the  generations  of 
animals  are  perpetuated  is  wind;  and  if  he  be  called  an 
attribute,  v:isdom,  poicer,  or  both  miited,  where  do  we 
read  of  sucli  attributes  being  'sent,'  'sent  forth  from 
God,'  'sent  forth  from'  God  to  'create  and  renew  the 
face  of  the  earth  ?' 

(2.)  "The  next  association  of  the  three  Persons  we 
find  in  the  inspiration  of  the  prophets :  '  (lod  spake  unto 
our  fathers  by  the  prophets,'  says  Paul  (Heb.  i,  1).  Pe- 
ter declares  that  these  '  holy  men  of  God  spake  as  they 
were  moved  by  the  Holy  (ihost'  (2  Pet.  i,  21) ;  and  also 
that  it  was  'the  Spirit  of  Christ  which  was  in  them'  (1 
Pet.  i,  11).  We  may  defy  any  Socinian  to  interpret 
these  three  passages  by  making  the  Spirit  an  influence 
or  attribute,  and  thereby  reducing  the  term  Holy  Ghost 
into  a  figure  of  speech.  '  God,'  in  the  first  passage,  is 
unquestionably  God  the  Father;  and  the  'holy  men  of 
God,'  the  prophets,  woiUd  then,  according  to  this  view, 
be  moved  by  the  influence  of  the  Father;  but  the  influ- 
ence, according  to  the  third  passage,  which  was  the 
source  of  their  inspiration,  was  the  Spirit  or  the  influ- 
ence of '  Christ.'  Thus  the  passages  contradict  each  oth- 
er. Allow  the  Trinity  in  unity,  and  you  have  no  difii- 
culty  in  calling  the  Spirit,  the  Spirit  of  the  Father,  and 
the  Spirit  of  the  Son,  or  the  Spirit  of  either;  but  if  the 
Spirit  be  an  influence,  that  influence  cannot  be  the  in- 
fluence of  two  persons,  one  of  them  God  and  the  other 
a  creature.  Even  if  they  allowed  the  pre-existence  of 
Christ,  with  Arians,  these  passages  are  inexplicable  by 
the  Socinians ;  but,  denying  his  pre-existence,  they  have 
no  subterfuge  but  to  interpret '  the  Spirit  of  Christ,'  the 
spirit  w7iich  prophesied  of  Christ,  which  is  a  purely  gra- 
tuitous paraphrase ;  or  '  the  spirit  of  an  anointed  one,  or 
prophet:'  that  is,  the  prophet's  own  spirit,  which  is  just 
as  gratuitous  and  as  unsupported  by  anj'  parallel  as  the 
former.  If,  however,  the  Holy  Ghost  be  the  Spirit  of 
the  Father  and  of  the  Son,  united  in  one  essence,  the 
passages  are  easily  harmonized.  In  conjunction  ■\\itli 
the  Father  and  the  Son,  he  is  the  source  of  that  pro- 
phetic inspiration  inider  which  the  prophets  spoke  and 
acted.  So  the  same  Spirit  which  raised  Christ  from 
the  dead  is  said  by  Peter  to  have  preached  by  Noah 
while  the  ark  was  preparing,  in  allusion  to  the  passage 
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'  j\ry  Spirit  shall  not  always  strive  (contend,  debate) 
with  man.'  This,  we  maj"^  t)bserve,  affords  an  eminent 
proof  that  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  understood 
the  phrase  '  the  Spirit  of  God,'  as  it  occurs  in  the  Old 
Testament,  pasonal/i/.  For,  whatever  may  be  the  full 
meaning  of  that  difficult  passage  in  I'cter,  Christ  is 
clearly  declared  to  have  preached  by  the  Spirit  in  the 
(lays  of  Noah  ;  that  is,  he,  by  the  Spirit,  inspired  Noah 
to  preach.  If,  then,  the  apostles  understood  that  the 
Holy  Ghost  was  a  Person,  a  point  which  will  presently 
be  established,  we  have,  in  the  text  just  quoted  from 
the  book  of  Genesis,  a  key  to  the  meaning  of  those  texts 
in  the  Old  Testament  where  the  phrases  'My  Spirit,' 
'th6  Spirit  of  God,"  and  'the  Spirit  of  the  Lord'  occur, 
and  inspired  authority  is  tints  afforded  us  to  interpret 
them  as  of  a  Person ;  and  if  of  a  Person,  the  very  effort 
made  by  Socinians  to  deny  his  personality  itself  indi- 
cates that  that  Person  must,  from  the  lofty  titles  and 
works  ascribed  to  him,  be  inevitably  divine.  Such 
phrases  occur  in  many  passages  of  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures ;  but  in  the  following  the  Spirit  is  also  eminently 
distinguished  from  two  other  Persons:  'And  now  the 
Lord  God,  and  his  Spirit,  hath  sent  me'  (Isa.  xlviii,  16) ; 
or,  rendered  better,  '  hath  sent  me  and  his  Spirit,'  both 
terms  being  in  the  accusative  case.  '  Seek  ye  out  of  the 
book  of  the  Lord,  and  read;  for  mj'  mouth  it  hath  com- 
manded, and  his  Spirit  it  hath  gathered  them'  (Isa. 
xxxiv,  16).  'I  am  with  you,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts, 
according  to  the  word  that  I  covenanted  with  you  when 
ye  came  out  of  Egypt,  so  my  Spirit  remaineth  among 
YOU :  fear  ye  not.  For  thus  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,  I 
will  shake  all  nations,  and  the  Desire  of  all  nations  shall 
come'  (Hag.  ii,  4-7).  Here,  also,  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
is  seen  collocated  with  the  Lord  of  hosts  and  the  Desire 
of  all  nations,  who  is  the  Messiah  [according  to  the  usu- 
al interpretation]. 

(3.)  "  Three  Persons,  and  three  onh',  are  associated 
also,  both  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  as  objects  of 
suiireiiie  worshiii,  and  form  the  one  divine  '  name.'  Thus 
the  fact  that,  in  the  vision  of  Isaiah,  the  Lord  of  hosts, 
■who  spake  luito  tlie  prophet,  is,  in  Acts  xxviii,  25,  said 
to  be  the  Holy  (Jhost,  while  John  declares  that  the  glo- 
ry which  Isaiah  sa\v  ^v-as  the  glory  of  Christ,  proves  in- 
disputably that  each  of  the  three  Persons  bears  this  au- 
gust appellation;  it  gives  also  the  reason  for  the  three- 
fold repetition,  'Holy,  holy,  holy!'  and  it  exhibits  the 
])roplict  and  the  very  seraphs  in  deep  and  a-\vful  adora- 
tion before  the  Triune  Lord  of  hosts.  Both  the  prophet 
and  the  seraphim  were,  therefore,  worshi)ipers  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  and  of  the  Son,  at  the  very  time  and  by  the 
very  acts  in  which  they  worshipped  the  Father." 

3.  In  the  Apostolical  Benediction,  "  The  grace  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  love  of  God,  and  the  com- 
munion of  the  Holy  Spirit,  be  with  you  all.  Amen."  the 
Holy  Ghost  is  ackno\vledged,  etpially  with  the  Father 
and  the  Son,  "  to  be  the  som-ce  of  the  highest  spiritual 
blessings;  while  the  benediction  is,  from  its  specific 
character,  to  be  regarded  as  an  act  of  prayer  to  each  of 
the  three  Persons,  and  therefore  is  at  once  an  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  di\inity  and  personality  of  each.  The 
same  remark  applies  to  Rev.  i,  4, 5 :  '  Grace  be  imto  you, 
and  i)eace,  from  him  which  was,  and  ^vhich  is,  and  ^\'llich 
is  to  come ;  and  from  the  seven  spirits  -which  are  before 
his  throne'  (an  emblematical  reference,  probably,  to  the 
golden  branch  with  its  seven  lamps),  'and  from  Jesus 
Christ.'  The  style  of  this  book  sufficiently  accouiits  for 
the  Holy  Spirit  being  called  '  the  seven  spirits ;'  but  no 
created  spirit  or  company  of  created  spirits  is  ever  spo- 
lien  of  under  that  appellation ;  and  the  place  assigned 
to  the  seven  spirits,  betAveen  the  mention  of  the  Father 
and  the  Son,  indicates  with  certainty  that  one  of  the 
sacred  Three,  so  eminent,  and  so  exclusively  eminent  in 
both  dispensations,  is  intended. 

4.  "  The  form  of  baptism  next  presents  itself  with 
demonstrative  evidence  on  the  two  points  before  us,  the 
personality  and  divinity  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  is  the 
form  of  covenant  bv  Avhich  the  sacred  Three  become 


our  one  or  only  God,  and  we  l)ecome  his  people:  'Go 
ye,  therefore,  and  teach  all  nations,  baptizing  them  in 
tlie  name  of  tiie  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  IIolv 
(ihost.'  In  what  maimer  is  this  text  to  be  disposed  of 
if  the  personaUty  of  the  Holy  (iliost  is  denied?  Is 
the  form  of  baptism  to  be  so  understood  as  to  implv 
that  baptism  is  in  tlie  name  of  one  God,  one  creature, 
and  one  attribute'?  The  grossness  of  this  absurdity  re- 
futes it,  and  proves  that  here,  at  least,  there  can  be  no 
liersonitication.  If  all  the  Three,  therefore,  arc  persons, 
are  we  to  have  baptism  in  the  name  of  one  God  and  two 
creatures?  This  would  be  too  near  an  approach  to 
idolatry,  or,  rather,  it  would  be  idolatrj^  itself;  for,  con- 
sidering baptism  as  an  act  of  dedication  to  (Jod,  the  ac- 
ceptance of  God  as  our  God,  on  our  part,  and  the  renun- 
ciation of  all  other  deities  and  all  other  religions,  what 
coidd  a  heathen  convert  conceive  of  the  two  creatures 
so  distinguished  from  all  other  creatures  in  lieavcn  and 
in  earth,  and  so  associated  with  (iod  himself  as  to  form 
together  the  one  name,  to  which,  by  that  act,  he  was 
devoted,  and  which  he  was  henceforward  to  profess  and 
honor,  but  that  thej'  were  equally  di\ine,  unless  special 
care  was  taken  to  instruct  him  that  but  one  of  the  Three 
was  God,  and  the  two  others  but  creatures?  I5ut  of 
this  care,  of  this  cautionary  instruction,  though  so  obvi- 
ously necessary  upon  this  theory,  no  single  instance  can 
be  given  in  all  the  writings  of  the  apostles." 

5.  A  fiurther  argument  is  derived  from  the  fact  that 
the  Spirit  is  "  the  subject  of  blasphemy  :  '  The  blasphe- 
my against  the  Holy  Ghost  shall  not  be  forgiven  unto 
men'  (Matt,  xii,  31).  This  blasphemy  consisted  in  as- 
cribing his  miraculous  worlcs  to  Satan ;  and  that  he  is 
capable  of  being  blasphemed  proves  him  to  be  as  much 
a  person  as  the  Son;  and  it  proves  him  to  be  divine, 
because  it  shows  that  he  maj'  be  sinned  against,  and  so 
sinned  against  that  the  blasphemer  shall  not  be  forgiven. 
A  person  he  must  be,  or  he  could  not  be  blasphemed :  a 
divine  person  he  must  be  to  constitute  this  blasphemy 
a  sin  against  him  in  the  proper  sense,  and  of  so  malig- 
nant a  kind  as  to  place  it  beyond  the  reach  of  mercy. 
He  is  called  God :  '  Why  hath  Satan  filled  thine  heart 
to  lie  unto  the  Holy  Ghost?  Why  hast  thou  conceived 
this  in  thine  heart?  Thou  hast  not  lied  unto  men,  but 
unto  God'  (Acts  v,  3,  4).  Ananias  is  said  to  have  lied 
particularly  'unto  the  Holy  (Jhost,'  because  the  apostles 
were  mider  his  special  direction  in  establishing  the  tem- 
porary regulation  among  Christians  that  they  should 
have  all  things  in  common :  tlic  detection  of  the  crime 
itself  was  a  demonstration  of  the  divinity  of  the  Spirit, 
because  it  showed  his  omniscience,  his  knowledge  of  the 
most  secret  acts"  (Watson,  Thevl.  ]t>stitiil<f.  i,  (')29  sq.). 

See,  besides  the  Avorks  already  cited,  Hawker,  Ser- 
mons on  the  Divinity  of  the  Holy  (,'host  (Lond.  17114, 8vo); 
0\\'en,  Discomses  on  the  Spirit ;  Pye  Smith,  0»  the  Holy 
Ghost  (Loud.  1831, 8vo) ;  Christian  neriev,  xvii,  ol5  (on 
the.  peisonality  of  the  Spirit) ;  Ncander,  Histoi-y  of  Dog- 
mas, i,  171,  303 ;  Neander,  Ch.  History,  vol.  i,  ii ;  Kahnis, 
Die  Lehre  rom  Heil.  Geiste  (Leipaic,  1847, 8vo) ;  Dewar, 
Personality,  Divinity,  etc.,  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (London, 
1848,  8vo) ;  Fritzsche,  De  Spiritu  Sancto  (Halle,  1840) ; 
Buchsenschutz,i>oc^/-irte  de  VEspiit  de  Dieu  (Strasburg, 
1840);  Hase,  Ei-anr/el.  Doymatik,  §  175;  Guyse,  God- 
head of  the  Holy  Spirit  (London,  1790,  12mo)  ;  Pierce, 
Divinity  and  Ptrsonality  of  the  Spirit  (London,  1805, 
12mo)  ;  Heber,  I'er.wnality  and  Office  of  the  Spirit 
(Bampton  Lecture,  1816);  Ffoulkes,  Divis.  in  Christin- 
dom,  i,  70,  101  sq.;  Bickersteth,  Christ.  Stud.  Assist,  p. 
453 ;  Bull,  Trinity,  i,  135  sq.;  ii,  470  sq. :  Wilson,  Apost. 
Fathers ;  'Ba\w;Dofiinengesch.  vol.  i,  ii ;  Monsell,  Redemp- 
tion, p.  156  sq. ;  Waterland,  Works,  vol.  \'\ ;  Hefelc,  Con- 
cilicvgesch.  vol.  i;  Milman,  Latin  Christ,  i,  98;  Burnet, 
Articles  of  the  Christian  Faith,  see  Index;  Walcott,;S«- 
credA  rcheeol.  p.  312 :  Wesley,  Works,  i,  34  sq. ;  Leidncr, 
Philosophy,  p.  99;  Stillingllect,  Works,y()l.  i;  Smeaton, 
A  tonement,  p.  293.  29(5 :  Bcthmie,  Lect.  on  Catechism,  voL 
ii,  see  Index;  Hagenbacli.  Hist,  of  Doct.  \,  125,  258,  262, 
4.53 ;  Stud.  u.  Krit.  1856,  ii,  298 ;  1867,  vol.  iii ;  Mercers- 
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lurg  Rev.  Jan.  18G7,  p.  464 ;  Bib.  Sac.  1863,  p.  600,  877 ; 
1864,  p.  119;  Am.  Presh.  Rev.  April,  1863,  p.  336;  Chr. 
Rev.  ILV,  115;  April,  1852,  art.  iv;  Bullet.  Thiol,  i,  1868; 
Christian  Observer,  vol.  xx ;  Land.  Quart.  Revieic,  April, 
1867,  Ixiii,  257;  Ev.  Ch.  Reg.  vol.  i;  Brit,  and  For.  Ev. 
^et-iew,  April,  1869 ;  Congreg.Quart.3vljA8m\  Baptist 
Quart.  Oct.  1869,  p.  498 ;  Christ.  Rememhr.  July,  1853. 
See  Macedonians  ;  Trinity  ;  Socinianism. 

HOLY  GHOST,  Blasphemy  against  the.  See 
Blasphemy. 

Holy  Ghost,  Orders  of.  1.  Order  of  the  Iloltj 
Ghost  di  Sassia  {Order  of  the  Holy  Ghost  de  Montpel- 
lier),  established  in  1178  by  Guido  of  Montpellier,  ac- 
cording to  the  rule  of  St.  Augustine  for  hospital  Icnights, 
In  1204  the  order  obtained  the  Hospital  di  Sassia,  in 
Eome,  in  which  the  superior  of  the  order  took  his  seat 
as  grand  master.  Henceforth  the  members  of  the  order 
were  divided  into  hospital  knights,  with  simple,  and 
into  regular  canons,  with  solemn  vows.  Pius  II  abol- 
ished the  knights  in  1459  in  Italy,  but  in  France  they 
survived.  Having  been  restored  in  1693,  the  order  was 
divided  into  the  degrees  of  Knights  of  Justice  and 
Grace,  Serving  Brothers  and  Oblates,  and  in  1700  was 
changed  into  regular  canons,  who  stiU  exist.  At  an 
early  period  in  the  history  of  the  order  a  female  branch 


Re^uldi  C.  uiun  oi  ilie  Urdci  of 
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was  established.  2.  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Ghost  of  Polig- 
mj,  established  in  1212,  and  still  continuing  in  France,  a 
branch  of  the  White  Sisters.  3.  Hospitalleis  (brothers 
and  sisters)  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  France,  established  in 
1254  as  a  secular  association,  and  connected  with  the 
Order  of  the  Holy  Ghost  di  Sassia.  The  sisters,  on  ac- 
count of  their  dress  commonly  called  the  White  Sisters, 
are  still  numerous;  they  are  devoted  to  the  nursing  of 
the  sick  and  the  poor,  and  to  the  education  of  young 
girls.  4.  Canons  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  probably  founded  in 
Lorraine  by  Jean  Herbert,  and  confirmed  in  1588  by 
Sixtus  V,  are  devoted  to  instruction.  5.  The  Society 
of  Missionary  Priests  of  the  Holy  Ghost  was  founded  in 
1700  by  abbe  Desplaces  and  Vincent  le  Barbier  for  mis- 
sions, seminaries,  and  the  nursing  of  the  sick ;  newly 
established  in  1805 ;  still  exists,  and  is  active  in  the  for- 
eign missionary  fields  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

Holy  Grass  {HierocMoa  borealis),  a  grass  about  a 
foot  high,  of  a  brownish  glossy  lax  panicle,  found  in  the 
northern  parts  of  Europe,  has  a  sweet  smell  like  that  of 
vernal  grass.  In  Iceland,  where  it  is  plentiful,  it  is  used 
for  scenting  apartments  and  clothes.  In  some  coun- 
tries it  is  strewed  on  the  floors  of  places  of  worship  on 
holy-days,  whence  its  name. — Chambers,  Cyclop,  v,  392. 

Holy  Handkerchief.    "  It  is  said  that  one  of  the 


women  who  followed  Jesus  to  the  crucifixion  lent  him 
htr  handkerchief  to  Avipe  the  sweat  and  blood  from  his 
face,  and  that  the  impress  of  his  features  remained  upon 
it.  Of  course,  St.  Veronica  (q.  v.)  very  carefully  pre- 
served the  cloth,  and  it  is  now  at  Kome.  Jesus,  accord- 
ing to  tradition,  sent  another  handkerchief  to  Agbarus 
(q.  v.),  king  of  Edessa,  who  had  requested  a  portrait  of 
him.  Veronica  is  only  a  mythical  personage,  the  name 
being  a  hybrid  compound  signifying  'true  image.'" — 
Eadie,  Eccles.  Diet.  p.  303.     See  Christ,  Images  of. 

Holy  of  Holies.     See  Tabernacle  ;  Temple. 

Holy,  Holy,  Holy.     See  Trisagion. 

Holy  Hours.     See  Hours,  Holy. 

Holy  Innocents,  a  festival  in  commemoration  of 
the  slaugliter  of  infant  martyrs  (at  Bethlehem,  ]\Iatt.  ii, 
16),  of  which  the  Greek  menologj'  and  Ethiopic  liturgy 
give  the  number  at  40,000,  is  alluded  to  by  the  early 
Christian  fathers,  especially  Irenjens  and  Cyprian,  Ori- 
gen  and  Augustine,  as  of  memorial  observance.  In  the 
4th  centiu-y,  Prudentius  celebrates  it  in  the  hymn  '-All 
hail,  5-e  infant  jMartyr-Flov/ers,"  and,  in  connection  with 
the  Epiphany,  also  Fulgentius,  in  his  homilies  for  the 
day.  St.  Bernard  also  alludes  to  them :  "  Stephen  was  a 
martAT  before  men,  John  before  angels,  but  these  before 
God,  confessing  Christ  by  d\-ing,  not  by  speech,  and 
their  merit  is  known  only  to  God."  Violet  was  used  on 
this  day  in  memory  of  the  sorrow  of  their  mothers,  and 
the  Te  Deum,  Alleluia,  and  doxologies  were  forbidden. 
In  England,  at  Norton  (Worcestershire), "  a  muffled  peal 
is  rung  to  commemorate  the  slaughter,  and  then  a  peal 
of  joy  for  the  escape  of  the  infant  Christ ;  a  half-muffled 
peal  is  rung  at  Minety,  Maisemore,  Leigh-on-Mendip, 
Wick,  Rissington,  and  Pattington."  —  Walcott,  Sacred 
Archceoloyy,  p.  313.     See  Innocents. 

Holy  Land.    See  Palestine. 

Holy  League.  I.  The  name  given  to  an  offensive 
and  defensive  alliance  contracted  between  the  party  of 
the  Guises  in  France,  king  Philip  II  of  Spain,  the  pope, 
the  monks,  and  the  French  Parliament,  in  consequence 
of  the  edict  of  toleration  of  ]May  14, 1576.  The  object  of 
the  league  was  the  overthro^v  of  the  Huguenot  party  in 
France,  and  of  its  chief,  king  Henry  III,  whom  one  of 
the  Guises  was  to  succeed  on  the  throne.  Duke  Il-enry 
of  Guise  (simiamed  Lc  Balafre)  v.-as  the  head  of  the 
league.  In  order  to  avoid  the  danger,  Henry  joined  the 
anti-Protestant  movement  himself,  and  was  thus  led  to 
renew  the  persecutions  against  the  Huguenots.  The 
war  commenced  in  1577,  but  soon  ended  by  the  peace  of 
Bergerac.  When  the  duke  of  Alen^on  died  in  1584, 
leaving  Henry  of  Navarre,  a  Protestant,  heir  presump- 
tive to  the  throne,  the  league  sprung  again  into  exist- 
ence under  the  influence  of  the  adherents  of  the  Guises, 
the  strict  Roman  Catholic  members  of  the  Parliament, 
the  fanatical  clergv,  and  the  ultra  conservative  party. 
The  states,  especially  the  sixteen  districts  of  Paris 
(whence  the  association  also  took  the  name  of  Ligue  des 
Seize),  took  an  active  part  in  it.  A  treaty  was  finally 
concluded  with  Spain,  and  signed  at  the  castle  of  Join- 
ville  Jan.  3, 1585,  to  prevent  the  accession  of  Henry  of 
Navarre  to  the  throne.  The  contracting  parties  also 
pledged  themselves  to  the  total  uprooting  of  Protestant- 
ism in  France  and  the  Netherlanels.  The  results  of  the 
league  soon  became  manifest  in  the  intolerant  edict  of 
Nemours  in  1585,  and  led  in  1587  to  the  war,  known  as 
the  war  of  the  three  Henrys.  (See  France,  vol.  iii,  p. 
042.)  Henry  III  having  caused  Henry  of  Guise  to  be 
murdered  at  Blois  in  1588,  his  brother,  the  duke  of  May- 
enne,  became  chief  of  the  league.  Henry  III  was  in 
turn  murdered  near  Paris  in  1589,  and  the  war  continued 
until  the  abjuration  of  Henry  IV  in  1588.  The  pope 
having  absolved  him,  the  members  of  the  league  grad- 
ually joined  the  royal  standard,  and  the  party  ceased  to 
exist.  See  JMignet,  Hist.de  la  Ligue  (Par.  1829, 5  vols.)  ; 
Labitte,  De  la  Democratie  chez  les  Predicateurs  de  la 
Ligue  (Paris,  1841) ;  Riddle,  Persec.  of  Popery,  i,  309  sq. ; 
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De  Felice,  Hist,  of  rrotestantism  in  France  (Lond.  1853, 
12rao) ;  Ranke,  Ilisioi-y  of  Papacy  (see  Index) ;  Wright, 
Ilist.  of  France,  i,  680  sq. ;  Poujoiilat,  Nouv.  Coll.  de  Me- 
moirespour  servir  a  Vhist.  de  France  (Paris,  1839, 4to,  1st 
series,  iv,  1  sq.) :  Pierer,  Universal-Lexikon,  x,  374.  See 
Guise,  House  of;  Huguenots. 

II.  Holy  League  of  Nuremberg,  Liga  Sancta, 
contracted  July  10, 1538,  by  the  emperor  Charles  V,  the 
'archbishops  of  Mayence  and  Salzburg,  dukes  William 
and  Louis  of  Bavaria,  George  of  Saxony,  Erich  and 
Henry  of  Brunswick,  for  the  defence  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic faith  against  the  league  of  Smalcald  (q.  v.).  The 
treaty  was  concluded  for  eleven  years.  The  armies  of 
the  contracting  parties  were  to  be  divide'd  into  two  parts, 
respectively  commanded  by  duke  Louis  of  Bavaria  and 
duke  Henry  of  Brunswick.  The  truce  of  April  19, 1539, 
rendered,  however,  these  combinations  unnecessary. — 
Leo,  Unicersalgesch.nl,  157  sq. ;  Hardwick,  C/»/?t/«  Jlis- 
tory  durin;/  the  liefunnadon,  p.  63  sq. ;  Kurtz,  Ch.  Hist. 
from  the  Reform,  p.  83 ;  Pierer,  Universal-Lex.  x,  374. 

Holy  Mortar  is  the  "  mortar  used  in  cementing  al- 
tar stones,  and  made  Avitli  holy  water."' — Eadie,  Eccles. 
Cyclop,  p.  314. 

Holy  Mother.     See  Mary,  Virgin. 

Holy  Mountain.     SeeHERMON;  Sinai;  Ziox. 

Holy  Night,  the  night  before  Holy  Day,  is  the 
first  Sunday  in  Lent.  "  By  Theodulph's  Chapters,  the 
previous  week  Avas  employed  in  shriving  penitents." — 
Walcott,  Sacred  Archceoloyy,  p.  313. 

Holy  Office.     See  Ministry;  Inquisition. 

Eloly  of  Holies.    See  Tabernacle  ;  Temple. 

Holy  Oil,  a  name  applied  in  the  4th  century  to  oil 
brought  to  Europe  from  Jerusalem.  "It  was  carried  in 
cotton  within  little  phials,  and  distributed  to  the  faith- 
ful at  a  time  when  relics  were  sparingly  distributed."  In 
Gregory  of  Tours's  time,  oil  blessed  at  saints'  tombs  was 
very  general,  and  in  St.  Gregory's  day  oil  taken  from 
lamps  which  burned  before  the  graves  of  martyrs  in  the 
Catacombs  was  called  "  holy  oil."  "  Several  of  these  phi- 
als, which  Gregory  the  Great  gave  to  queen  Theodolin- 
da,  are  preserved  at  INIonza." — ^^'alcott,  Saci-ed  A  rchceol. 
p.  313,  314.     See  Ajipulla  ;  Chrism. 

Holy  Orders.     See  Ordination. 

Holy  Phial  or  Sainte  Ampovile,  Order  of, 
the  name  of  an  old  order  of  knighthood  in  France,  which 
•was  composed  of  four  persons,  of  the  very  first  families 
in  the  province  of  Champagne,  and  were  styled  Barons 
de  la  Sainte  A  mjwide.  At  the  coronation  of  the  French 
kings  they  were  hostages  to  the  dean,  priors,  and  chap- 
ter of  Rheims  until  the  return  of  the  holy  phial  in  which 
the  coronation  oil  was  kept,  and  which,  according  to 
the  legend,  was  brought  from  heaven  by  the  Holy  Ghost 
under  the  form  of  a  dove,  and  put  into  the  hands  of  St. 
Remy  at  the  coronation  of  Clovis,  an  enormous  crowd 
having  prevented  the  messenger  from  bringing  in  time 
that  which  had  already  been  prepared.  The  knights 
of  this  order  were  only  knights  while  the  holy  phial  was 
used  at  the  coronation  service.  They  wore  as  a  badge 
a  cross  of  gold  enamelled  white,  cantoned  with  four 
fleur-de-lis.  and  on  the  cross  a  dove  descending  with  a 
phial  in  its  beak,  and  a  right  hand  receiving  it. — Cham- 
bers, Cyclop.  V,  393, 

Holy  Place.     See  Tabernacle  ;  Temple. 

Holy  Places.  See  Hebron  ;  Jerusaleji  ;  Mec- 
ca; Palestine,  etc. 

Holy  Rood  {rode  or  rod),  "  the  name  of  the  cross 
so  often  erected  in  churches." — Eadie,  Eccles.  Diet.  p. 
312.     See  Cross  ;  Rood. 

Holy-Rood  Day,  a  festival  on  the  14th  of  Sep- 
tember to  commemorate  in  churches  the  Exaltation  of 
the  Cross;  the  Invention  or  Finding  of  the  Holy  Cross 
being  celebrated  on  the  3d  of  May. — Walcott,  Sac.  A  r- 
chcBol.  p.  314;  Eadie,  Eccl.  Diet.  p.  312.     See  Cross. 


Holy  Saturday.  In  some  churches  the  Saturday 
before  Easter  is  so  called.     See  Holy  Week. 

Holy  Scripture.     See  Scripture,  holy. 

Holy  Sepulchre.     Sec  Sepulchre  of  Christ. 

Holy  Sepulchre,  Orders  of.  1.  A  religious 
order  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  according  to  the 
rule  of  St.  Augustine,  founded  in  1114  by  the  archdeacon 
(subsequently  patriarch  of  Jerusalem)  Arnold;  accord- 
ing to  others,  it  was  founded  in  1099  by  Godfrey  of 
Bouillon.  It  embraced  regular  canons  and  canoncsses, 
was  at  one  time  established  all  through  Europe,  and  re- 
ceived a  new  rule  under  Urban  YIIL  The  canons  be- 
came extinct  soon  after  the  renewal  of  their  nile,  but 
the  canonesses  still  have  a  iniml)er  of  houses  in  France, 
Germany  (Baden),  and  the  Netherlands,  and,  living  in 
strict  seclusion,  occupy  themselves  with  the  instruction 
and  education  of  young  girls.  2.  The  Order  of  Knights 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  in  England,  established  in  1 174 ; 
extinct  since  the  16th  centurj-.  The  knights  were 
obliged  to  guard,  at  least  during  two  years,  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  of  Jerusalem.  3.  Knights  of  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre, an  order  founded  very  likely  Ijy  pope  Aicxandcr 
VI  to  guard  the  Hoh^  Sepulchre,  and  at  tlie  same  time  to 
afford  relief  and  protection  to  pilgrims  to  the  Holy  Land. 
Originally  the  pope  was  the  grand  master  of  the  order, 
but  he  finally  ceded  this  right  to  the  "  guardian  father  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre."  The  knights  must  be,  according  to 
the  rules  of  the  order,  of  noble  descent,  hear  mass  daily, 
fight,  live,  and  die  for  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  etc. 
But  they  enjoyed  also  extraordinary  privileges,  as  ex- 
emption from  taxation,  permission  to  marr}',  possession 
of  Church  property,  etc.  When  Jerusalem  was  recap- 
tured by  the  Tiurks,  the  knights  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
went  to  Perugia,  in  Italy.  "After  a  temporarj-  union 
with  the  Hospitallers,  the  order  was  reconstructed  in 
1814  both  in  France  and  in  Poland,  and  is  still  in  exist- 
ence within  a  very  small  circle  of  knights  elected  by 
the  guardian  father  from  the  most  respectable  pilgrims 
who  come  to  Jerusalem." — Chambers,  Cyclop,  v,  393  sq. 

Holy  Spear  {ayia  \6yxn)i  as  it  is  called  in  the 
Greek  Church,  is  a  kind  of  spear  with  a  long  handle, 
ending  in  a  cross,  "  with  which  the  altar-bread,  called 
sphragis  or  holy  lamb,  is  cut  out  from  the  loaf  for  con- 
secration by  the  priest,  with  a  solemn  form  in  the  litur- 
gy of  Chrs'sostom  founded  on  Isa.  liii,  78 ;  John  xix, 
34." — Walcott,  Sacred  A  rchceol,  p.  314. 

Holy  Spirit.  See  Spirit,  Work  of  the;  Holy 
Ghost;  Paraclete;  Witness  of  the  Spirit. 

Holy  Synod  is  the  title  in  the  Greek  Church  of 
the  liighcst  govemmg  body. 

Holy  Table,  as  it  is  called  in  some  churches,  is  the 
table  on  which  are  placed  the  bread  and  wine,  the  ap- 
pointed emblems  of  the  Saviour's  death.     See  Altar, 

Holy  Thursday  (called  also  JIaun-dy  Thursday, 
from  mandatum  [commandment],  the  first  word  with 
which  the  Church  services  of  the  day  begin),  a  day 
observed  in  some  churches  in  commemoration  of  our 
Lord's  ascension.  In  the  Roman  Calendar  it  is  the  thir- 
ty-ninth day  after  Easter  Simday.  See  Ascension 
Day;  Holy  Week. 

Holy  Union.     See  Holy  League. 

Holy  "Wars.     See  Crusades. 

Holy  Water,  in  the  Romish,  as  also  in  the  Greek, 
Russian,  and  ( )riental  churches,  denotes  water  blessed  by 
a  priest  or  bishop  for  certain  religious  uses.  The  theory 
of  its  first  introduction  seems  to  have  been  that  water 
is  a  fitting  symbol  of  purity,  and  accordingly,  in  most  of 
the  ancient  religions,  the  use  of  lustral  or  purifying  wa- 
ter not  only  formed  part  of  the  public  worship,  but  also 
entered  largely  into  the  personal  acts  of  sanctification 
prescribed  to  individuals.  The  Jewish  law  also  pre- 
scribed this,  and  it  was  a  practice  held  in  common  by 
many  Pagan  nations  (compare  Riddle,  Christ.  A  nt.  p.  725). 
The  sprinkling  of  the  hands  and  face  with  water  before 
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entering  the  sanctuary,  still  generally  observed  by  the  ad- 
herents to  that  law,  was  retained,  or,  no  doubt,  may  have 
given  rise  to  its  adoption  by  the  early  Christian  Church. 
But  its  use  was  certainly  for  a  very  different  purpose. 
Thus  bishop  Marcellus  ordered  Equitius,  his  deacon,  to 
sprinkle  holy  water,  hallowed  by  him,  in  houses  and 
churches,  to  exorcise  devils,  which  is  said  to  have  been 
done  also  by  pope  Alexander  I.  "  Joseph,  the  convert- 
ed Jew,  Epiphanius  says,  used  consecrated  water  in  ex- 
orcism. Holy  water  was  used  in  all  benedictions  of 
palm  and  olive  branches,  vestments,  corporals,  candles, 
houses,  herds,  fields,  and  in  private  houses.  By  the  can- 
on law  it  is  mingled  with  salt.  The  Council  of  Nantes 
ordered  the  priest  before  mass  to  sprinkle  the  church 
court  and  close,  oifering  prayers  for  the  departed,  and  to 
give  water  to  all  who  asked  it  for  their  houses,  food,  cat- 
tle, fodder,  fields,  and  vineyards.  By  the  Capitulars  of 
Charlemagne,  Louis,  and  Lothaire,  on  Easter  and  Whit- 
sun  eves  all  the  faithful  might  take,  for  purposes  of  as- 
persion in  their  houses,  consecrated  water  before  its  ad- 
mixture with  chrism  (q.  v.).  In  monasteries,  a  novice 
carried  the  holy  water  before  the  cross  in  procession" 
(Walcott,  Sac.  A  rchmol.  p.  311).  In  the  Romish  Church 
of  to-day  holy  water  is  directed  to  be  made  of  pure 
spring  water,  with  the  admixture  of  a  little  consecrated 
salt.  This  water  (generally  placed  at  the  entrance  of 
places  of  worship,  and  sanctified  by  a  solemn  benedic- 
tion, prescribed  in  the  diocesan  ritual)  the  Romanist  has 
come  to  look  upon  with  the  most  superstitious  regard, 
and  it  is  used  not  merely  for  the  sprinkling  of  persons 
on  entering  and  leaving  the  church,  but  also  in  sprink- 
ling books,  bells,  etc.,  and  it  is  frequently  taken  to  their 
homes,  as  having  some  peculiar  virtue.  Its  use  has  thus 
become  nothing  more  than  a  charm.  In  the  Greek 
Church,  holy  water  is  usually  consecrated  by  the  bishop 
or  his  vicar-general  on  the  eve  of  the  Epiphan3%  No  salt 
is  employed,  and  they  regard  the  use  of  it  by  the  Latins 
as  a  grievous  and  unauthorized  corruption.  The  Greeks 
perform  the  ceremony  on  January  6,  the  day  on  which 
they  believe  that  Christ  was  baptized  by  John,  and  twice 
a  year  it  is  usual  to  drink  a  portion,  viz.  at  the  end  of 
the  midnight  mass  of  Christmas  and  on  the  feast  of 
Epiphany.  In  the  Armenian  Church,  holy  water  is  con- 
secrated by  plunging  a  cross  into  it  on  the  day  of  the 
Epiphany,  after  which  it  is  distributed  among  the  con- 
gregation, who  take  it  to  their  homes.  The  offerings 
made  on  this  occasion  form  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
emoluments  of  the  Armenian  priesthood.  On  the  prac- 
tice of  using  water  for  baptism,  see  Baptisji,  vol.  i,  p. 
650. — Bingham,  Orig.  Eccles.  bk.  viii,  ch.  iii,  §  67 ;  Eadie, 
Eccl.  Cijclop.  p.  313,  658,  659;  Coleman,  ^Ihc.  Christiaii- 
ifi/,  p.  369,  395 ;  Chambers,  Cyclop,  v,  391.  For  mono- 
graphs, see  Volbeding,  Index  Pi-0(jram.  p.  112. 

Holy-water  Sprinkler,  "  the  asperr/Ul,  a  brush 
for  scattering  holy  water.  A  horrible  Tudor  mace,  with 
radiating  spikes,  was  called  the  morning  star,  or  sprin- 
kler."—Walcott,  Sacred  Archceologij,  p.  311. 

Holy-water  Stock  (i.  e.  pillar)  or  Stoup  (i.  e. 
bucket).  A  station- 
ary stone  basin  (any 
porous  substance 
which  could  suck  it 
up  was  to  be  care- 
fully avoided)  for 
holy  water,  placed  at 
the  entrance  of  the 
house  of  worship, 
called  by  the  French 
henitier.  Pope  Leo 
III  erected  one  at 
Ostia.  "The  stoup 
is  found  in  all  peri- 
ods of  architecture, 
formed  in  the  wall,  set  on  a  pillar,  or  in  the  porch,  or 
standing  on  a  pedestal."  The  vessel  used  by  the  Tem- 
ple priests  was  a  brazen  laver  (see  Isa.  i,  16 ;  Iii,  2;  Exod. 
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XXX,  20 ;  2  Cor.  vii,  1 ;  Psa.  U,  2,  7).— Walcott,  Sac.  A  r- 
ch(eologij,  p.  811  sq. 

Holy-water  Vat  (French,  henitier ;  Latin,  situla, 
rcis),  a  vessel  in  which  the  holy  water  was  carried  about, 
and  which,  according  to  Micrologus,  was  first  consecra- 
ted by  pope  Alexander  V,  as  Cranmer  says,  to  "  put  ns 
in  remembrance  of  our  baptism,  and  the  blood  of  Christ 
for  oiu:  redemption,  sprinkled  on  the  cross."  Eadie  says 
"  this  vessel  was  termed  anui  or  amula.  Du  Cange  rec- 
ognises aspeisol,  aspergillum,  and  ogpejsoritim  as  the 
vessels  from  which  the  priests  sprinkled  the  water,  and 
guadalerium  as  that  which  contained  it.  The  first  three 
are  plainly  the  same  as  the  irepippavrijpiov  of  pagan- 
ism." "  The  fixed  holy- water  stoup  (q.  v.)  was  used  by 
those  who  came  too  late  into  church  to  receive  the  as- 
persion by  the  sprinkler  and  water  carried  in  the  port- 
able vat,  which  in  the  churches  of  the  West  represented 
the  bodily  ablution  made  by  the  Oriental  Christians." — 
Walcott,  Sacred  A  rchceology,  p.  815 ;  Eadie,  Eccks.  Die 
tionari),  p.  313. 

Holy  "Week,  the  last  week  of  Lent  (q.  v.),  i.  e.  the 
week  before  Easter,  and  specially  devoted  to  commem- 
orating the  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ.  In  Eng- 
lish use,  it  is  also  called  Passion  Week  (a  name  appro- 
priated, in  Roman  use,  to  the  week  before  Palm  Sun- 
day). This  institution  is  of  very  early  origin,  and  was 
"formerly  called  the  'Great  Week,'  and  in  mediajval 
times  the  '  Authentic,'  with  the  same  meaning ;  in  Ger- 
many and  Denmark,  the  popular  title  is  '  Still  Week,'  in 
allusion  to  the  holj^  quiet  and  abstraction  from  labor 
during  its  continuance."  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
the  special  characteristics  of  the  celebration  of  the  Holy 
Week  are  increased  solemnity  and  gloom,  penitential 
rigor,  and  mourning.  If  any  of  the  ordinary  Church 
festivals  fall  therein,  they  are  transferred  till  after  Easter. 
AU  instrumental  music  is  suspended  in  the  churches,  the 
altars  are  stripped  of  their  ornaments,  the  pictures  and 
statues  are  veiled  from  public  sight,  manual  labor  is  vol- 
untarily suspended,  the  rigor  of  fasting  is  redoubled,  and 
alms-deeds  and  other  M'orks  of  mercy  ard  sedulously  en- 
joined and  practised.  The  days  specially  solemnized 
are  Palm  Sunday,  Spy  Wednesday,  Holy  (or  IMaundy) 
Thursday,  Good  Friday  (q.  v.).  Holy  Saturdaj'.  Holy 
Thursday  (q.  v.),  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  is  spe- 
cially designed  as  a  commemoration  of  the  Last  Supper, 
and  of  the  institution  of  the  Eucharist.  Besides  these 
services,  there  are  still  others  annexed  to  the  day,  as  the 
solemn  consecration  of  the  oil  or  chrism  (q.  v.)  used  in 
baptism,  confirmation,  orders,  and  extreme  unction,  the 
washing  of  pilgrims'  feet,  and  the  chanting  of  the  Tcne- 
broe  (darkness),  consisting  of  the  matins  and  lauds  for 
the  following  mornings,  which  it  is  customary  to  recite 
at  night.  "During  the  service,  a  large  candlestick,  sup- 
porting fifteen  lights,  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  triangle, 
which  denote  Christ  and  the  prophets  who  predicted 
his  coming,  stands  in  the  sanctuary ;  the  lights  arc  one 
by  one  extinguished  until  only  the  upper  one  remains, 
which  is  taken  down  and  placed  under  the  altar  until 
the  close  of  the  office,  and  then  brought  back ;  this  sym- 
bolizes Christ's  burial  and  resurrection."  On  Holy  Sat- 
urday follow  the  solemn  blessing  of  fire  and  the  water 
of  the  baptismal  font,  the  baptism  of  catechumens,  and 
the  ordination  of  candidates  for  the  ministry.  From 
the  fire  solemnly  blessed  on  this  day  is  lighted  the  Pas- 
chal Light,  which  is  regarded  as  a  symbol  of  Christ 
risen  from  the  dead.  This  symbolical  light  is  kept  burn- 
ing during  the  reading  of  the  gospel  at  ]\Iass  through- 
out the  interval  between  Easter  and  Pentecost. — Wet- 
zer  u.  Welte,  Kirchen-Lex.  vol.  ii,  art.  Charwoche ;  Proc- 
ter, Com.  Prayer,  p.  279  sq. ;  Guericke,  A  niiquities,  p. 
141  sq.;  Chambers,  Cyc/o/j.v,  391;  WaXcoit,  Sacred  A  r- 
chceology,  p.  315;  Appleton,  Anier.  Cyclop,  ix,  240,  241. 
See  Passion. 

Holy  Wells,  sacred  springs  m  Popish  countries- 
scenes  of  pilgrimage  and  expected  miracles. 

Holyoke,  Edward,  a  Congregational  minister,  was 
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born  ill  1G90  at  Boston.  He  graduated  at  Harvard 
Collei^e  in  1705,  was  elected  tutor  in  1712,  and  on  April 
25,  171G,  was  ordained  first  pastor  of  the  Second  Church 
in  Marblehead.  In  1737  he  was  elected  president  of 
Harvard  College,  and  remained  in  that  office  until  his 
deatli,  June  1, 1709.  He  published  an  A  nstcer  to  White- 
field  (1744),  and  a  few  occasional  sermons. — Sprague, 
Annals,  i,2<dZ.     (G.  L.  T.) 

Holzhauser,  Bartholomaus,  founder  of  the  or- 
der of  Bartholomites  (q.  v.),  was  born  at  Langnau,  Switz- 
erland, in  1613,  and  was  brought  up  to  his  father's  trade, 
shoemakiiig.  By  the  exertions  of  some  charitable  per- 
sons he  was  admitted  into  an  establishment  for  poor 
students  at  Neuburg,  and  afterwards  studied  philosophy 
at  Ingolstadt  under  the  Jesuits.  Ordained  priest  in 
1639,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  bringing  back  the  priest- 
hood to  the  common  life  of  tJie  primitive  Church.  He 
founded  at  Tittmoningeu  an  institution  intended  to  show 
the  working  of  his  system,  and  in  1640  founded  a  pre- 
paratory seminary  at  Salzburg  in  connection  with  it. 
He  was  successively  curate  of  Tittmoningeu,  Lciggen- 
tiial,  and  Bingen,  where  he  died  in  1658.  His  zeal  and 
ascetic  practices  inclined  him  to  revery  and  exaltation, 
so  tliat  he  claimed  to  have  visions ;  and  it  is  said  that, 
having  been  visited  by  Charles  II,  then  a  fugitive,  he 
predicted  that  a  better  future  awaited  him.  He  wrote, 
Consdtutiones  cum  exercitiis  clericorum  (Colon.  1662  sq. ; 
approved  by  the  Chiurch  of  Rome  in  1680)  : — De  humil- 
■itate,  together  with  a  treatise  On  the  Love  of  God  (May- 
ence,  1663) : — Opusculum  visiomini  variarum.  A  biog- 
rapliy  of  Holzhauser,  and  a  German  translation  of  his 
works,  were  published  by  Clariis  (Ratisbon,  1852) ;  a 
French  translation,  with  a  biography,  by  Gaduel  (Paris, 
18G1). — Ersch  und  Gruber,  Allg.  Encyklojmdie  ;  Hoefer, 
Nour.  Biog.  Generale,  xxv,  14 ;  Herzog,  Reul-Encyliop. 
i,  700.     (J.  N.  P.) 

Homage.  See  Adoration  ;  Dulia  ;  Fief  ;  Wor- 
SHir. 

Homagium  is  a  term  applied  in  ecclesiastical  lan- 
guage to  the  adoration  (q.  v.)  which  the  clergy  in  the 
Roman  Catliolic  Church  pay  to  the  pope. — Fuhrmami, 
Handicurterb.  d.  RdUj.  und  Kirchengesch.  ii,  333. 

Ho'mam  (Heb.  Ilomam',  D"2ln,  discomfiture;  Sept. 
Aifidv,  Vulg.  Homan),  the  second  named  of  the  two 
sons  of  Lotan,  son  of  Seir  the  Horite  (1  Chron.  i,  39). 
In  the  parallel  passage  (Gen.  xxxvi,  22)  his  name  is 
%\Titten  Hejiam  (Heb.  Ileymam',  D^"^!!,  Sept.  A\p.av, 
Vulg.  Jfeman).  B.C.  considerably  ante  1904.  Homam 
is  assumed  by  Gesenius  to  be  the  original  form  (Thes.  p. 
385  fl).  By  Knobel  {Genesis,  p.  254)  the  name  is  com- 
pared with  that  of  el-Homaima,  a  town  now  ruined, 
though  once  important,  half  way  between  Petra  and  Ai- 
lath,  on  the  ancient  road  at  tlie  back  of  the  mountain, 
which  the  Arabic  geographers  describe  as  the  native 
place  of  the  Abassides  (Robinson,  Res.  ii,  572).  (See  La- 
borde.  Journey,  p.  207,  A  meime ;  also  the  Arabic  author- 
ities mentioned  by  Knobel.) 

Hombergk  zii  Vach,  Johann  Friedeich,  a 
learned  jiurist,  born  at  JIarburg  April  15,  1073,  was  edu- 
cated at  tlie  University  of  Utrecht.  He  visited  Eng- 
land, remaming  for  some  time  in  London,  Oxford,  and 
Cambridge,  and  formed  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
Richard  Bentley.  He  died  April  20,  1748.  In  addition 
to  works  on  professional  tojncs,  he  published,  as  the  re- 
sult of  his  private  study  of  the  New  Testament,  Parer- 
ga  Sacra  seu  interjn-etatio  succincta  tt  nova  quorundam 
textuum  Xovi  Testamenti  (Ultraj.  1708,  8vo),  and  en- 
larged and  improved  under  the  title  Parerga  Sacra 
seu  obsirrationes  qucedam  ad  Novum  Testamenium  (Ul- 
traj. 1712,  4to).  The  criticisms  contained  in  this  work 
were  attacked  by  Eisner,  and  defended  by  the  author's 
son,  ^Emilius  Ludwig,  also  a  jurist — J.  II.  Hombergk  zu 
Vach  Parerga  sacra  ab  impugnationibus  J.  Elsneri  vin- 
dicata  (Marb.  1739,  4to),  replied  to  by  a  relative  of  Eis- 
ner: Brevem  Hombergianarum  vindicurum  adv.J.Els- 


ncmm  profiigationem  (Berlin,  1742,  4to).  "  Hombergk 
takes  a  medium  position  between  the  Hebraists  and  the 
Purists." — Kitto,  Bibl.  Cyclop,  ii,  319;  Jucher,  Gel.  Lex. 
ii,  1086. 

Homburg,  Ernst  CiiRisTOPir,  a  German  liym- 
nologist,  was  born  at  IMiihla,  near  Eisenach,  in  1005. 
His  profession  was  that  of  lawyer.  In  his  early  years 
he  wrote  secular  verses,  but  in  his  riper  years  lie  was 
led  to  turn  his  thouglits  to  sacred  themes,  and  tlie  re- 
sults are  some  very  beautiful  liynnis,  of  which  a  few  are 
found  in  the  Liturgy  and  //ynni.f  (or  tlie  use  of  the  Prot- 
estant Church  of  the  United  Hrcthren  (1836),  and  in 
the  Christian  Psalmist  (1832).  Tlie  "]Man  of  Sorrows" 
is  generally  regarded  as  the  best  of  these.  He  died 
June  21,  1081.— Wilier  (Josiali),  Our  Hymns,  their  Au- 
thors and  Origin  (Lond.  1807,  12mo),  p.  32. 

Home,  David,  a  French  divine  of  Scottish  birth, 
who  tiourished  towards  the  close  of  the  16th  and  tlie 
beginning  of  the  17th  century,  "was  engaged  by  James 
I  to  attempt  the  impracticable  task  of  uniting  all  the 
Protestant  cUvines  ui  Europe  in  one  system  of  religious 
beUef."  The  most  important  of  his  writings  is  Apolo- 
gia Basilica,  seu  Machiavelli  Ingenium  Ejcaminatum. 
He  is  also  supposed  to  be  the  author  of  two  satires  against 
the  Jesuits,  entitled  Le  Conire  Assassin,  ou  reponse  a 
rApologie  des  Jesuites  (1012,  8vo),  and  Uassassinat  du 
Roi,  ou  rnaxinies  du  Viel  de  la  Montagne  Vaticane,  etc 
(1017,  8vo).  — A"o«i\  Did.  Hist,  i,  271;  Gorton,  Biogr, 
Diet.  vol.  ii. 

Home  Missions.     See  Missions. 

Homer  (T?-ri,  cho'mer,  a  heap,  as  in  Exod.  viii,  14), 
a  Hebrew  measure  of  capacity  for  things  dry,  containing 
ten  baths  (Lev.  xxvii,  10 ;  Numb,  xi,  32 ;  Ezek.  xlv,  11, 
13, 14).  In  later  writers  it  is  usually  termed  a  cor.  See 
Measure. 

The  le'thek  (T(??r?,  vessel  for  pouring;  Sept.  »)jU(Kopoc, 
Vulg.  coi-us  dimifiius,  Engl.  Vers.  "  half  a  homer")  was  a 
measure  for  grain  of  half  the  capacity  of  the  homer  or 
cor,  as  seems  probable  from  the  only  passage  where  it 
is  mentioned  (Hos.  iii,  3).    See  Stud.  u.  Krit.  1840,  i,  123. 

Homer,  Jonathan,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  minis- 
ter, was  born  October,  1759.  He  graduated  at  Harvard 
College  in  1777,  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  First  Church 
in  Newton  Feb.  13,  1782,  resigned  in  April,  1839,  and 
died  Aug.  11, 1843.  Dr.  Homer  published  a  Lhscription 
and  History  of  Newton  in  the  Massachi'S(  t/s  ///•s/nrirfd 
Collection,  \o\.  v  (1798),  and  a  few  occasidiKil  Minions. 
He  also  superintended  an  edition  uf  7'(  (//'.-■  Ctihnnlnan 
Bililc. — Sprague,  Annals,  ii,  173. 

Homer,  "William  Bradford,  a  Congiegational 
minister,  was  born  in  Boston  Jan.  31,  1817.  He  was 
educated  at  Amherst  College,  from  which  he  graduated 
in  1830,  and  immediately  entered  on  a  course  of  tlieo- 
logical  study  at  Andover.  While  in  the  middle  year 
of  his  course  he  declined  the  offer  of  a  tutorshij)  in  Am- 
herst College.  He  was  ordained  pastor  of  South  Ber- 
wick, Me..  Nov.  11, 1840,  where  he  died,  March  22, 1841. 
The  remarkable  development  of  Homer's  intellect  was 
a  matter  of  great  surprise  to  all  of  his  instructors. 
When  only  eleven  years  old  he  was  already  thorough- 
ly conversant  withthe  Latin,  the  modern  Gre(^k,  and 
French  languages.  The  last  two  he  is  said  to  liave 
spoken  with  fluency.  At  Andover  he  closed  the  exer- 
cises of  his  class  by  an  essay  so  scholarly  in  its  bearings 
that  he  was  requested  to  publish  it.  An  oration  of  his, 
delivered  on  leaving  the  president's  chair  of  the  Porter 
Rhetorical  Society  of  the  Theological  Seminary,  was  also 
printed.  His  "^^Titings"  have  been  published,  rvith.  an 
Introductory  Essay  and  a  Memoir,  by  Prof.  Edward  A. 
Park,  of  Andover  Theological  Seminary  (2d  ed.  Boston, 
1849,  8vo).  See  also  the  Christian  Review  (ilay,  1849). 
— Sprague,  A  nnals,  ii.  753  sq. 

Homerites.     See  Himvarites. 

Homes  or  Holmes,  Nathaniel,  a  learned  Eug- 
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lish  divine,  was  for  a  time  inciimljent  of  the  li\-ing  of 
St.  Mary  Staining,  London,  but  was  ejected  for  noncon- 
formity in  1662.  He  died  in  1678.  His  publications, 
now  become  rare,  include  The  Resurrection  Revealed 
(Lond.  1654,  fol. ;  2d  ed.  1833,  8vo)  -.—The  Resurrection 
Revealed  raised  above  Doubts  ami  Difficulties,  in  ten  Ex- 
ercitations  (London,  1G61,  folio):— ^  Continuation  of  the 
Histories  of  Foreign  Martyrs  from  the  Reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  to  these  Times  (in  Fox's  A  cts  and  Monuments, 
ed.  1684,  iii,  865) :  —  The  New  World,  or  the  Neiu  Re- 
formed Church  discovered  out  of  2  Pet.  iii,  13  (London, 
1641, 4to).  See  Wood,  A  thenm  Oxon. ;  Darling,  Cyclop. 
BibliogrujMca,  vol.  i ;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  A  uthors,  i,  873. 
Homes,  "William,  was  born  in  Ireland  in  1663, 
and  was  ordained  in  that  country  in  1692.  He  emigra- 
ted to  America  in  1714,  and  became  minister  at  Mar- 
tha's Vineyard,  Mass.  He  died  in  1746.  Homes  pub- 
lished four  sermons  (1732, 1747,  etc.). — Allen's  A  merican 
Biographical  Dictionary. 

Homicide.  See  Man-slayer. 
Homiletics  is  the  science  of  Christian  address. 
The  term  is  derived  from  of-uXla,  converse,  which,  in 
early  Christian  usage,  signified  a  religious  address;  or, 
more  directly,  i'rom  the  adjective  uixiXrirticog,  conversa- 
tional, or  pertaining  to  verbal  communion.  It  came 
into  permanent  use  during  the  17th  century,  at  a  period 
when,  imder  the  influence  of  the  scholastic  method,  the 
principal  branches  of  theology  received  scientific  desig- 
nations derived  from  the  Greek  language :  e.  g.  Apolo- 
getics, Dogmatics,  Hermeneutics,  Polemics.  Although 
promptly  naturalized  on  the  continent  of  Em-ope,  the 
term  Homiletics  was  not  for  a  long  time  generally  adopt- 
ed in  England.  In  fact,  its  present  accepted  use  in  the 
English  language  is  largely  due  to  American  author- 
ship. In  Germany  some  attempts  have  been  made  to 
introduce  other  terms  also  derived  from  the  Greek. 
Stier  proposed  Keryktics,  from  KJjpi'^,  a  herald;  and 
Sickel  Halieutics,  from  ciXuvQ,  a  fisherman ;  the  latter 
being  used  tropically  in  the  Gospels  in  application  to 
the  disciples  as  "  fishers  of  men."  Both  of  these  terms 
have  been  regarded  as  fancifid  and  midesen-ing  of  per- 
petuation, even  though  limited  to  missionary  preach- 
ing. The  term  Homiletics  is  not  entirely  unexception- 
able, but  is  retained  and  employed  for  lack  of  a  better. 

I.  History. — With  some  authors,  especially  in  Ger- 
many, the  use  of  a  scientific  term  to  designate  the  the- 
ory of  preaching  has  seemed  to  extenuate,  if  not  to 
suggest,  some  practical  errors  in  its  treatment.  Set- 
ting out  with  the  idea  of  exhibiting  a  science  in  a  sci- 
entific manner,  not  a  few  writers  have  ignored  the 
proper  origin  and  the  religious  design  of  preaching. 
They  have  treated  it  exclusively  from  the  rhetorical 
and  human  point  of  view.  They  have  cumbered  it 
with  artificial  and  arbitrary  rides,  apparently  not  hav- 
ing conceived  of  it  as  an  agency  specially  and  divinely 
appointed  for  the  moral  renovation  of  the  world.  But 
a  perverted  use  of  terms  was  not  the  origin  of  mistakes 
on  this  subject,  nor  was  error  in  reference  to  it  first  de- 
veloped in  modern  times.  Indeed,  misconceptions  of 
the  true  design  of  preaching,  as  well  as  of  the  Christian 
truth  it  had  been  appointed  to  propagate,  became  com- 
mon at  a  very  early  period  in  the  history  of  the  Church. 
1.  The  true  scriptural  idea  of  preaching  was  corrupted 
in  the  ancient  Church  by  (1)  ritualistic  tendencies ;  (2) 
rhetorical  ambition.  No  sooner  had  the  idea  that  the 
Christian  ministry  is  a  priesthood  gamed  prevalence  in 
the  Church  than  preaching  became  secondary  to  sacer- 
dotal rites,  and  the  power  of  the  Gospel  waned  under 
an  increasing  array  of  forms  and  ceremonies.  Instead 
of  being  foremost  as  the  grand  agency  of  Christian  prop- 
agandism,  it  became  an  appendage  to  public  worship. 
Instead  of  going  forth  to  find  hearers  in  the  market- 
places and  by  the  wayside,  preaching  began  to  be  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  m3'steries  of  the  Church  from  which 
the  heathen,  and  even  catechumens  of  the  first  degree, 
were  excluded.    Catechumens  of  the  second  degree  were 


called  by  the  Greek  Church  aKnoiofiivoi,  and  by  the 
Latin  audientes,  "  from  their  being  admitted  to  hear  ser- 
mons and  the  Scriptures  read  in  the  church ;  but  they 
were  not  allowed  to  stay  during  any  of  the  prayers,  not 
even  during  those  that  were  said  over  the  rest  of  the 
catechumens,  or  energumens,  or  penitents;  but  before 
these  began,  immediately  after  the  sermon,  at  the  word 
of  command  then  solemnly  used — '  Nc  quis  audientium ; 
Let  none  of  the  hearers  be  present' — they  were  to  de- 
part the  chiu-ch"  (Bingham,  Orig.  Eccl.  bk.  x,  c.  ii,  §  3). 
Preaching,  having  become  a  ceremony,  w-as  next  cor- 
rupted by  embellishments,  and  an  artificial  style  adopt- 
ed from  the  Greek  rhetoricians.  Exhortations  and  ser- 
mons of  a  scriptiu-al  character  began  to  be  substituted 
by  formal  orations,  and  panegyrics  upon  martyrs  and 
confessors  subsequently  worshipped  as  saints.  Never- 
theless, homilies,  or  familiar  expositions  of  Scriptiu-e, 
were  maintained  by  the  ablest  of  the  fathers,  and  were 
sometimes  furnished  for  the  use  of  clerics  incompetent 
to  produce  original  addresses  (see  Augustine,  Doctrina 
Christiana,  lib.  iv).  The  5th  century  has  been  called 
the  oratorical  period  of  the  Church,  with  reference  to 
the  distinguished  preachers  who  then  flom-ished,  such 
as  Basil,  Gregory  Nazianzen,  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  Chry- 
sostom,  and  Augustine.  Two  books  which  have  come 
down  to  us  from  the  last-named  fathers  are  often  quoted 
as  containing  the  best  specimens  of  homiletical  litera- 
ture that  appeared  both  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  church- 
es diu-ing  the  long  period  of  a  thousand  years,  if  indeed 
they  have  ever  been  excelled  in  those  churches;  yet 
neither  of  these  works  formally  or  fuUy  discussed  the 
subject  of  preaching.  Chrj'sostom's  Tzepi  'Itpw^vvrjc, 
being  devoted  to  the  subject  of  the  priesthood,  only  al- 
luded to  preaching  incidentally ;  nevertheless,  it  embod- 
ied some  excellent  precepts  concerning  it,  such  as  may 
be  supposed  to  have  governed  the  studies  and  the  hab- 
its of  the  writer  himself,  and  by  means  of  which  he  ob- 
tained his  wonderfid  success.  Yet  no  estimate  of  Chrj-- 
sostom  (the  golden-mouthed')  can  be  accepted  as  just 
which  does  not  concede  to  him  extraordinarj'  genius 
and  transcendent  abilities  as  an  orator.  Augustine,  in 
his  Doctrina  Christiana,  treated  the  subject  of  preach- 
ing more  full}',  and  discussed  it  more  S3'stematically. 
He  divided  his  treatise  into  four  books.  'Three  of  them 
are  entitled  De  inrenimdo,  and  treat  of  invention  in  a 
broad  sense,  including  the  interjiretation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. These  books  have  not  in  modern  times  been 
very  highly  valued.  The  fourth  relates  to  expression, 
De  profe7-(ndo.  Although  a  brief  fragment,  it  has  been 
pronomiced  the  best  homiletical  production  tiiat  ap- 
peared between  the  days  of  Paul  and  Luther.  It  has 
been  translated  into  various  languages,  and  its  most  im- 
portant precepts  have  often  been  quoted,  and  in  various 
forms  reproduced.  The  chief  intrinsic  interest  of  this 
fragment  from  the  pen  of  Augustine  consists  in  its  show- 
ing the  best  views  of  an  eminent  Christian  bishop  of  the 
4th  century,  who,  after  his  conversion,  made  his  Roman 
rhetorical  education  in  a  high  degree  subservient  to  the 
promulgation  of  Christian  truth.  Well  would  it  have 
been  for  the  Church  of  the  following  centiu-ies  had  the 
spirit  and  power  of  Augustine's  instnictions  to  preachers 
been  held  in  remembrance  and  kept  in  practice.  But, 
unhappily,  even  this  light  became  obscured.  The  Scrip- 
tures of  truth  having  lapsed  out  of  use,  ceremonies  be- 
came multiplied  more  and  more.  The  doctrine  of 
Christ's  eternal  sacrifice  for  sin  having  become  corrupt- 
ed by  incipient  theories  of  transubstantiation,  the  pre- 
tended sacrifice  of  the  IVIass  rose  to  greater  prominence, 
and  so  far  usurped  the  time  of  public  worship  that  ser- 
mons and  homilies  gave  place  to  a  diminutive  form  of 
public  religious  address  caWeA  postils.  Even  the  func- 
tion of  postulating  was  chiefly  confined  to  bishops,  the 
common  clergy  not  attempting  or  being  allowed  to 
preach.  As  if  such  a  degradation  of  one  of  the  highest 
offices  ever  committed  to  men  was  not  sufficient,  preach- 
ing sank  still  lower  by  being  employed  for  the  promo- 
tion of  error  under  the  giuse  of  truth.    INIediseval  preach- 
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liig  was  largely  occupied  in  culogiziiig  the  Virgin  'Man; 
and  in  exciting  reverence  for  the  pictures  and  images 
of  saints.  Thus  preaching  was  made  to  corrupt  the 
very  religion  it  was  designed  to  promote.  Beyond  this, 
it  even  became  the  agency  of  exciting  millions  of  men 
to  war  and  bloodshed.  Successive  crusades  were  preach- 
ed by  popes  and  friars,  and  even  the  cruel  persecutions 
of  the  Albigenses  were  stimulated  by  the  preaching  of 
vengeance  against  innocent  men,  who  sought  to  follow 
Christ  in  sinceritj'.  For  such  ends,  more  than  for  the 
promulgation  of  truth,  were  several  orders  of  preaching 
and  mendicant  monks  established  in  the  13th  century. 
Among  these,  the  Dominicans  were  the  founders  and 
principal  abettors  of  the  Inquisition,  while  others,  of  less 
cruel  temper,  went  about  to  harangue  the  masses  in  the 
interests  of  papal  supremacy,  and  to  promote  the  sale  of 
indulgences. 

2.  It  was  not  till  medieval  superstition  had  culmina- 
ted in  the  grossest  abuses,  and  the  Reformation  had  be- 
gmi  to  exert  a  counter  influence,  that  the  Scriptures  be- 
gan to  be  restored  to  their  proper  supremacy.  From 
that  period  the  original  design  and  true  character  of 
preaching  came  to  be  better  comprehended.  Much  of 
the  preaching  of  the  liefonnatioa  was  indeed  contro- 
versial, but  so  far  as  it  was  founded  on  the  Word  of  God 
it  tended  to  revive  scriptural  conceptions  of  the  preach- 
ing office.  The  diligence  of  the  Protestant  reformers 
in  promulgating  their  views  made  preaching  also  neces- 
sary to  Roman  Catholics,  among  whom,  from  that  time, 
it  became  more  common,  and,  especially  in  Protestant 
countries,  it  Avas  no  longer  confined  to  bishops,  but  en- 
joined upon  the  clergy  of  all  grades. 

II.  Literature.  —  The  inspired  Scriptures,  especially 
those  of  the  New  Testament,  must  ever  be  considered 
the  primary  and  most  valuable  source  of  homiletical 
instruction.  Patristic  literature  on  this  subject,  as  al- 
ready shown,  is  meagre  and  Iragmentarj'.  Homiletical 
literature,  in  following  ages,  may  be  classified  in  four 
principal  departments:  1.  Treatises' on  preaching;  2. 
Aids  to  preaching,  so-caUed :  3.  Sermons,  or  the  products 
of  preaching ;  4.  Biographies  of  preachers  and  miscel- 
laneous articles  relating  to  the  objects  and  manner  of 
preaching.  The  first  only  of  these  departments  will  be 
particularly  considered  in  this  article.  Immediately 
consequent  upon  the  revival  of  preaching  in  the  IGth 
century,  there  also  occurred  a  renaissance  of  homiletical 
productions,  which  have  continued  to  midtiply  e\-er  since. 
Prior  to  the  middle  of  the  ITth  century  there  were  ex- 
tant some  seventy  different  treatises,  "^vrit  particularly 
upon  this  subject,"  chiefly  in  the  Latin  language.  These 
books  were  classified  by  Draudius  in  his  Bihliotheca 
Classica,  under  the  head  of  "  Coricionutoruni  instruct  10,^' 
and  by  IMolanus,  in  his  Bihliotheca  J/aieriarum,  inider 
the  head  of  "  Concionandi  mumis."  To  these,  bishop 
Wilkms  remarks,  "  may  be  added  those  many  other  dis- 
courses wherein  these  things'have  been  largely  handled 
by  the  by,  though  not  chiefly  intended,  in  all  which 
many  learned  men  have  laid  down  such  niles  as,  accord- 
ing to  their  several  geniuses  and  observations,  seemed 
most  usefid."  In  the  envuneration  of  works  referred  to, 
no  proper  distinction  was  made  between  the  office  of 
preacher  and  pastor.  Hence  we  find  enumerated  in  the 
list  the  works  of  Bowls  and  Hcmingius,  both  entitled 
Be  Pasture ;  also  that  of  Hen.  Diest,  styled  Be  rutione 
studii  Theologici.  Some  of  the  earlier  books  on  the  sub- 
ject of  preaching  by  English  authors  were  written  in 
Latin,  e.  g.  that  of  William  Perkins,  entitled  'M  rte  of 
Prophecijing,  or  a  treatise  concerning  the  sacred  and 
onely  trve  manner  &  method  of  preaching.  First  writ- 
ten in  Latin  by  ^Ir.  William  Perkins,  and  now  faithfully 
translated  into  English  (for  that  it  containcth  many 
worthy  things  fit  for  the  knowledge  of  men  of  all  de- 
grees) by  Thomas  Tukc.  Motto,  Nehemiah  viii,  4,  5,  G 
(Cambridge,  1613)."  Cotton  Mather's  Manductio  ad 
Ministerium,  written  about  1710,  in  addition  to  a  Latin 
title,  had  a  very  formal  and  sonorous  Latin  preface.  In 
the  text  of  liis  treatise  the  learned  author  makes  this 


remark  concerning  homiletical  literature  prior  to  the 
period  in  which  he  wrote :  '■  There  is  a  troop  of  autliors, 
and  even  an  host  of  God,  who  have  written  on  the  Pas- 
toral care  from  the  days  of  Gregory  down  to  the  days 
of  Gilbert;  yea,  and  since  these,  every  year  some  to  this 
very  day.  I  cannot  set  you  so  tedious  a  task  as  to  read 
a  tenth  part  of  what  lias  been  oflered  on  the  art,  and 
the  gift,  and  the  method  of  preaching." 

In  modem  times,  several  different  epochs  of  homilet- 
ical literature  may  be  recognised  corresponding  to  the 
character  of  preaching  at  different  periods  and  in  diffc  r- 
ent  countries.  In  Germany,  the  Lutheran  reformation 
was  characterized  by  great  earnestness  and  even  blunt- 
ness  in  the  mode  of  preaching,  not  only  in  controversial 
discourses,  but  even  in  the  proclamation  and  enforce- 
ment of  evangelical  truth.  Luther  wrote  no  work  on 
preaching,  but  by  his  example  and  occasional  precepts, 
some  of  which  are  recorded  in  his  Tahle-Tulk,  he  greatly 
influenced  his  coadjutors  and  followers  as  to  their  the- 
ory and  practice  as  preachers.  The  following  are  some 
of  Luther's  characteristic  sayings.  Portrait  of  a  f/ood 
l)reacher :  "A  good  preacher  should  have  these  virtues 
and  qualities :  1.  He  should  be  able  to  teach  plainly  and 
in  order ;  2.  He  should  have  a  good  head ;  3.  a  good 
voice;  4.  a  good  memory;  5.  He  should  know  when  to 
stop ;  6.  He  should  study  diligently,  and  be  sure  of  what 
he  means  to  say;  7.  He  should  be  ready  to  stake  body 
and  life,  goods  and  glory,  on  its  truth  ;  8.  He  should  be 
willing  to  be  vexed  and  criticised  by  everybody."  A  d- 
vices  to  yovvfj  ■preachers :  "  Tritt  frisch  auf  thu's  maul 
auf  hor  bald  auf,"  i.  e.  Stand  up  cheerily,  speak  up  man- 
fullj',  leave  off  speedily.  "  When  j^ou  are  about  to 
preach,  speak  to  God  and  say,  '  My  Lord  God,  I  wish  to 
preach  to  thine  honor,  to  speak  of  thee,  to  praise  thee, 
and  to  glorify  thy  name.' "  "  Let  all  your  sermons  be  of 
the  simplest.  Look  not  to  the  princes,  but  to  the  sim- 
ple and  unlearned  people.  We  should  preach  to  the  lit- 
tle children,  for  the  sake  of  such  as  these  the  oflicc  of 
preaching  is  instituted.  Ah !  what  jiains  our  Lord  Christ 
took  to  teach  simply.  From  vineyards,  sheep,  and  trees 
he  drew  h.is  similes;  anything  in  order  that  the  multi- 
tudes might  understand,  embrace,  and  retain  the  truth." 
'•  If  we  are  found  true  to  our  calling  Are  shall  recci\-e 
honor  enough,  not,  however,  in  this  life,  but  in  the  life 
to  come." 

After  Luther's  death  a  reaction  occurred,  in  which 
there  was  a  return  to  scholastic  formulas  and  other  ob- 
jectionable features  of  the  mediaeval  homilies  and  pos- 
tils.  This  second  period  has  sometimes  been  called  that 
of  the  postilists,  in  allusion  as  Avell  to  Protestants  as 
Catholics.  In  the  foUoAving  period  the  pietism  of  Spe- 
ner  and  Franckc  promoted  a  hcalthfid  reform  in  the 
Protestant  pulpit  of  German}-,  although  the  reform  Avas 
to  some  extent  neutrah/.ed  by  the  nearly  simultaneous 
de\-elopment  of  the  Wolfian  philosophy,  Avhich  gloried 
more  in  logical  forms  than  in  the  poAver  of  the  cross. 
This  philosophy  Avas  fascinating  to  students,  and,  hav- 
ing gained  an  ascendency  in  the  universities,  it  antag- 
onized the  plainer  and  more  evangehcal  mode  of  preach- 
ing commended  by  Luther  and  Francke, 

jMosheim,  the  Church  historian  of  the  middle  of  the 
18th  century,  Avas  also  a  celebrated  preacher,  and  is  re- 
garded as  having  introduced  another  homiletical  e])och 
in  Germany.  His  style  Avas  majestic  and  oratorical, 
similar  to  that  of  Tillotson  in  England,  and  Bourdaloue 
in  France.  By  him  it  A\-as  Avell  applied  to  religious  in- 
struction, but  after  him  it  greatly  degenerated,  many 
of  his  imitators  being  more  noted  for  the  form  of  sound 
Avords  than  for  the  spirit  of  vital  piety.  By  degrees, 
preaching  declined  in  its  reUgious  poAver,  until  sermons 
scarcely  aimed  at  being  more  than  didactic  or  rhetorical 
entertainments. 

Reinhard,  court  preacher  in  Dresden  about  1800,  not 
only  inaugurated  a  better  style  of  preaching,  l^ut  illus- 
trated his  theor\'  in  numerous  published  sermons  (a  col- 
lection of  his  sermons  Avas  pubUshed  at  Sukb.  1831-7,  in 
39  vols.  8vo),  and  also  in  a  series  of  letters  entitled  his 
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"  Confessions."  His  style  was  characterized  by  richness 
of  thought,  clearness,  dcfiniteness,  force,  and  dignity  of 
expression.  It  prevailed  both  among  the  rationalists  and 
the  orthodox  to  the  time  of  Schleiermacher.  The  pow- 
er of  Schleiermacher  as  a  preacher  corresponded  to  his 
great  influence  as  a  theologian,  and  his  example  is  re- 
garded as  having  introduced  another  period  in  German 
homiletics,  although  he  did  not  write  specially  on  that 
topic.  In  the  course  of  his  life  his  own  style  of  preach- 
ing improved,  rising  from  the  moralisms  with  which  he 
commenced  to  a  more  evangelical  tone  in  subsequent 
years. 

Apart  from  those  who  have  treated  of  preaching  as  a 
branch  of  practical  theology,  the  more  prominent  Ger- 
man authors  on  homiletics  during  the  current  centurj' 
have  been  Schott,  Keinhard,  Jlarheinecke,  Theremin, 
Stier,  Lentz,  Paniel,  Palmer,  Ficker,  Schweitzer. 

In  France  the  golden  age  of  pulpit  oratory  occurred 
about  the  close  of  the  17th  and  at  the  beginning  of  the 
18th  century.  It  was  the  age  of  Bossuet,  Bourdaloue, 
Massillon,  and  Fenelon,  among  the  Koman  Catholics, 
and  of  Claude,  Superville,  and  Saurin,  among  the  Prot- 
estants. Fenelon  and  Claude  became  representative 
authors  of  the  two  churches :  the  former  by  his  Dia- 
logues on  Eloquence,  particularly  that  of  the  Pulpit;  the 
latter  bj''  his  Essay  on  the  C'ompositio7i  of  a  Sermon. 
These  valuable  contributions  to  homiletical  literature 
are  still  read  with  interest,  not  onh'  in  the  French,  but 
in  the  English  language.  Even  the  former  has  been 
more  appreciated  and  oftener  reprinted  by  Protestants 
than  b}'  Romanists.  France,  in  the  19th  century,  has 
also  produced  many  examples  of  great  preachers  and 
good  writers  on  homiletics.  Without  attempting  to 
enumerate  the  former,  the  principal  authors  are  Yetu, 
IMartin,  Bautain,  and  JIullois,  of  the  Catholics,  and  Vi- 
r.et,  Vincent,  and  Coquerel,  of  the  Protestants. 

In  Great  Britain,  tlie  principal  liomiletical  writers  of 
the  18th  centuiy  were  John  Edwards,  1705;  Dr.  Dod- 
dridge, 1751 ;  Fordyce,  1754 ;  and  George  Campbell^  1775. 

Apart,  however,  from  the  influence  of  any  of  tlicsc 
■writers,  there  arose  during  that  century  a  style  of  Chris- 
tian address  destined  to  have  a  great  influence  upon  tl.o 
subsequent  preaching  of  English-speaking  countries. 
Allusion  is  made  to  the  reformation  that  commenced  in 
connection  Avith  the  labors  of  Wesley,  Whitefield,  and 
others  about  1740.  The  preaching  of  these  men  was 
characterized  by  a  return  to  scriptural  simplicity  and 
fervor,  and  was  followed  by  extensive  religious  awaken- 
ings, which  in  due  time  extended  a  quickening  influ- 
ence to  ministers  of  all  the  churches.  The  Wesleyan 
reformation  was  further  characterized  by  field-preach- 
ing, and  by  the  employment  of  unordaincd  men  as  lay 
preachers,  who  gave  evidence  of  a  divine  impulse  to 
call  sinners  to  repentance.  John  Wesley,  like  Luther, 
though  he  VTote  no  treatise  on  preaching,  gave  numer- 
ous advices  and  some  rules  to  preachers,  which  largely 
influenced  the  practice  of  those  who  became  associated 
with  him,  and  which  did  not,  as  in  the  case  of  Luther, 
soon  after  become  obsolete  under  the  influence  of  for- 
malistic  reaction.  In  the  minutes  of  one  of  his  early 
conferences,  Wesley  gave  rules  for  his  preachers  which 
have  been  officially  perpetuated  in  JNIethodist  societies 
and  churches  ever  since.  These  rules  pointed  out  in 
the  briefest  words  the  grand  objects  and  essentials  of 
preaching,  regarding  all  rhetorical  precepts  and  "  small- 
er advices"  as  mereh'  auxiliary-.  "  (2"<".s^What  is  the 
best  general  method  of  preaching?  Ans.  1.  To  invite. 
2.  To  convince.  3.  To  offer  Christ.  4.  To  build  up." 
Here  was  the  essence  of  the  evangelical  idea  of  preach- 
ing, and  its  fruits  followed.  Fletcher's  portrait  of  St. 
Paul  expanded  and  illustrated  the  same  idea;  but  no 
extended  work  on  preaching  was  produced  by  any 
Methodist  of  that  period. 

The  early  part  of  the  19th  century  witnessed  the  pub- 
lication in  England  of  but  few,  if  any,  homiletical  works 
of  permanent  value.  Between  1808  and  1819  the  Eev. 
Charles  Simeon,  of  Cambridge,  laboriously  developed 


the  sj'stem  of  Claude  on  the  composition  of  a  sermon  in 
a  series  of  plans  of  sermons  on  the  principal  texts  of 
Scripture  from  Genesis  to  Kevelation.  This  work,  which 
attained  the  magnitude  of  twenty-one  octavo  volumes, 
was  designed  to  be  a  thesaurus  of  help  and  guidance  in 
sermonizing.  It  contained  no  less  than  253G  "skele- 
tons," enough  to  supply  two  sermons  each  Sabbath  for 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century.  What  more  could  a 
minister  want?  Such  a  wealth  of  supply  would  not 
have  been  provided  had  there  not  been  a  demand.  The 
demand  may  have  been  healthy  as  far  as  it  indicated  a 
disposition  on  the  part  of  the  English  clergy  to  escape 
from  the  still  more  indolent  practice,  not  yet  entirely 
extinct,  of  copying  sermons  in  full,  and  reading  manu- 
scripts prepared  for  market,  and  sold  in  the  shambles. 
Nevertheless,  the  idea  that  sermon  plans  for  use.  any 
more  than  sermons  for  deliverj-,  could  be  an  article  of 
merchandise,  was  inherentlj'  wrong,  and,  as  far  as  adopt- 
ed, could  only  tend  to  mental  torpor,  and  a  servile  de- 
pendence on  the  brain-work  of  others.  Yet  pulpit  as- 
sistants, pulpit  cyclopredias,  books  of  sketches,  and  other 
devices  for  "  preaching  made  easy,"  have  had  their  day 
in  England,  as  well  as  in  Germany  and  France.  Sim- 
eon's Jlorm  Homilefica;  notwithstanding  inherent  faidts, 
was  by  far  the  noblest  of  its  class.  It  may  now  be  pro- 
nounced obsolete  in  reference  to  its  primary  design,  yet 
one  of  its  features  is  imitated  in  some  of  the  best  com- 
mentaries of  the  present  day,  by  the  insertion  in  a  less 
fonnal  manner  of  homiletical  notes  on  important  texts 
and  passages. 

Several  valuable  works  on  preaching  have  been  pub- 
lished in  England  during  the  last  thirty-five  years.  The 
following  deserve  mention:  The  Ministerial  Character 
of  Christ  practically  considered,  by  Charles  R.  Sumner, 
bishop  of  Winchester  (London,  1824,  8vo);  Apostolical 
Preaching  considered,  by  John  Bird  Sumner,  lord  bishop 
of  Chester  (1839;  9th "ed.  1850);  Ecclesiastes  Anglica- 
nus,  a  treatise  on  preaching  as  adapted  to  a  Church-of- 
England  congregation,  by  W.  Gresley  (Lond.  8d  edition 
1844,  12mo) ;  Preaching,  its  V/arrant,  Subject,  and  Ef- 
fects,hy  W.  S.  Bricknell  (London,  1845);  The  Modern 
Pulpit,  vieiced  in  Relation  to  the  State  of  Society,  by  Rob- 
ert Yaughan  (Lond.  1842,  post  8vo) ;  Paid  the  Preacher, 
hy  John  Eadie,  D.D.  (Lond.  1859,  post  8vo ;  reprinted, 
N.  Y.  12mo);  Thoughts  on  Preaching,  specially  in  Eela- 
tion  to  the  Requirements  of  the  Age,hy  Daniel  IMoore 
(Lond.  1801,  cr.  8vo);  The.  Duty  and  Discipline  of  Ex- 
temporary Preaching,  by  F.  Barham  Zincke  (reprint, 
N.  Y.  18G7, 12mo);  Sacred  Eloquence,  or  the  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Preaching,  hy  Thomas  J.  Potter  i^Roman 
Catholic)  (Dublin,  1868)." 

As  to  homiletical  authorship  in  America,  Cotton  IMa- 
ther's  Manductio  ad  Ministeriu)n,  or  Angfls  jinjuirinf/  to 
sound  the  Trumpets,  although  rare  and  little  known,  had 
the  pre-eminence  of  being  the  first  and  only  work  of  its 
class  up  to  1824.  At  that  date  Hemy  Ware,  Jun.,  of 
Cambridge,  ]\Iass.,  published  his  Hints  on  Exlempora- 
neous  Preaching,  a  truly  valuable  work.  In  1819  Ebe- 
nezer  Porter,  of  Andover,  repubUshed  Fenelon's  Dia^ 
logues,  Claude's  Essay,  and  several  minor  works,  under  the 
title  The  Young  Prearhirs  Minniid  (Boston,  1839,  8vo). 
Subsequently  the  following-  iniiicipal  works  have  ap- 
peared: Lectures  on  Ilminhlir>^  and  Prtaclring, hy  Ebe- 
nezer  Porter,  D.D.  (And.  and  N.  Y.  1834,  8vo) ;  'Saard 
Rhetoric,  or  Composition  and  Delivery  of  Sermons,  by 
Henry  J.  Ripley  (N.  Y.  1849,  12mo);  The  Powrr  of  the 
Pulpit,  Thoughts  addressed  to  Christian  Ministers,  by 
Gardiner  Spring,  D.D.  (1854) ;  Pleaching  required  by 
the  Times,  by  Abel  Stevens,  LL.D.  (N.  Y."  1856,  12mo); 
The  Model  Preacher,  a  Series  of  Letters  on  the  best 
Mode  of  Preaching  the  Gospel,  by  William  Taylor,  of 
CaUfornia  (Cincinnati,  1859,  12mo) ;  Preachers  and 
Preaching,  by  Nicholas  jNIurraj',  D.D.  (1860) ;  Thoughts 
on  Preaching,  by  James  W.  Alexander,  D.D.  (1861, 
12mo)  ;  A  Treatise  on  Ifomiletics,  by  Daniel  P.  Kidder, 
D.D.  (1864,  12rao);  Homiletics  and  Pastoral  Theoloqy, 
by  W.  G.  T.  Shedd,  D.D.  (1867,  8vo) ;  Office  and  w'ork 
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of  the  Christian  Minisfr//,  by  James  M.  Hoppin  (1869, 
i'imo).  The  larger  jiart  of  the  last-named  work  is  de- 
voted to  the  subject  of  homiletics,  although  not  so  indi- 
cated in  the  title. 

From  the  foregoing  lists  it  may  be  seen  that  recently 
American  authorship  on  this  subject  is  somewhat  in  ex- 
cess of  English.  Several  of  the  last-named  books  have 
Ijeen  written  by  teachers  of  practical  theology  repre- 
senting different  churches,  and  have  the  merit  of  dis- 
cussing the  sidiject  not  only  from  an  evangelical  point 
of  view,  but  in  tlic  light  of  the  most  modern  develop- 
ments and  applications  of  Christianity.  The  state  of 
society  in  the  United  States  of  America  is  favorable  to 
the  illustration  of  the  true  theory  of  preaching,  as  well 
as  to  its  most  efficient  practice.  All  the  churches,  as 
were  those  of  primitive  times,  are  dependent  on  volun- 
tary support.  Neither  their  congregations  nor  their 
success  can  be  maintainetl  without  attractive,  and,  in 
some  degree,  effective  preaching.  Even  the  Koman 
Catholic  Chiu-ch  has  adopted  regular  Sunday  sermons 
and  week-day  missions,  a  species  of  revival  efforts.  Con- 
trary to  its  universal  custom  where  maintained  as  a  re- 
ligion of  the  state,  it  here  builds  its  churches  and  cathe- 
drals with  pews  or  sittings  for  audiences  instead  of  open 
naves  for  processions  and  moving  crowds.  The  people 
of  America,  of  whatever  class,  are  free  to  hear  whom 
they  choose,  or  not  to  hear  at  all,  unless  addressed  in  a 
manner  adapted  to  please  or  profit  them.  Correspond- 
ing to  this  state  of  things,  the  preachers  of  all  churches, 
together  with  errorists  of  every  description,  are  in  active 
competition  for  the  ears  and  hearts  of  the  masses.  The 
people,  too,  having  great  advantages  for  education,  and 
no  reverence  for  prescriptive  authority,  demand  the  best 
forms  of  Christian  address,  and  such  appeals  to  their  rea- 
son and  their  emotions  as  challenge  their  respect.  To 
none  of  these  conditions  does  a  true  Christianity  object, 
since  it  relies  for  its  jiropagation  upon  truth  and  legit- 
imate persuasion.  Nevertheless,  these  circumstances 
make  it  obligatory  on  preachers  of  the  Gospel  to  com- 
prehend well  their  vocation,  and  the  manner  of  "  rightly 
dividing  the  truth."  That  this  necessity  is  more  and 
more  recognised  is  an  omen  of  promise  to  the  Church 
of  the  future,  especially  as  facilities  for  the  easier  and 
better  comprehension  of  this  branch  of  the  minister's 
•work  increase. 

III.  Principles. — Homiletics,  in  a  human  point  of  view, 
may  thus  be  considered  a  progressive  science.  It  grows 
with  the  growing  experience  of  the  Church,  and  be- 
comes enriched  with  the  ever-accumulating  examples 
of  good  and  great  preachers.  It  avails  itself  of  the 
agency  of  the  press  to  perpetuate  specimens  of  the  ever- 
midtiplying  homiletical  productions  of  successive  gener- 
ations, and  also  to  discuss  the  great  problems  of  human 
destiny  and  influence.  Thus  the  modern  study  and  dis- 
cussions of  homiletics  have  had  a  tendency  to  place  the 
subject  in  a  clearer  light,  and  to  make  it  more  justly 
comprehensible  than  it  has  been  at  any  former  period 
since  the  days  of  tlie  apostles.  This  result  has  not  been 
attained  by  means  of  modern  inventions,  but  rather  by 
a  return  to  the  original  idea  of  preaching,  as  indicated 
and  illustrated  by  the  author  and  finisher  of  the  Chris- 
tian liiith ;  at  the  same  time,  all  science  is  made  auxil- 
iary to  the  Saviour's  grand  design  in  the  appointment 
of  preaching  as  an  instrumentality  for  the  diffusion  of 
truth  and  the  salvation  of  men.  Space  only  remains 
for  a  brief  summary  of  demonstrated  and  now  generally 
accepted  homiletical  principles. 

1.  The  true  Idea  of  Preaching. — Preaching  is  an  orig- 
inal and  peculiar  institution  of  Christianity.  It  was 
not  derived  from  any  pre-existing  system.  It  had  no 
proper  counterpart  even  in  Judaism,  although  a  limitetl 
teaching  office  was  committed  to  both  the  priests  and 
prophets  of  the  Jewish  dispensation.  See  Prophet. 
Old-Testament  examples  of  persons  called  preachers, 
like  Noah,  Solomon,  and  Ezra,  fall  far  below  the  idea  of 
preaching  as  appointed  by  Christ.  See  Apostle.  Only 
iu  the  Messianic  prophecies  was  the  office  of  Christian 


evangelism  clearly  foreshadowed  (see  Isa.  Lxi,  1,2).  See 
Gospel.  In  the  fulness  of  time,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
recognising  his  predicted  mission,  authoritatively  es- 
tablished and  appointed  the  office  and  work  of  preach- 
ing as  a  principal  means  of  evangelizing  the  world.  See 
PuEACHiNG.  In  preparation  for  this  office  he  instruct- 
ed his  disciples  both  by  precept  and  example,  giving 
them  before  his  ascension  a  world-wide  commission  to 
"go  and  teach  all  nations,"  and  "preach  the  (iosi)el  to 
every  creature."  In  this  appointment  the  Saviour  avail- 
ed himself  of  no  pre-existing  rhetorical  system,  but 
rather  a  universal  capacity  of  the  human  race  now  for 
the  first  time  specially  devoted  to  the  ilivine  use,  and 
consecrated  to  the  propagandism  of  revealed  truth.  See 
Jesus  Christ.  Yet  he  left  his  followers  free  to  adopt, 
as  auxiliary  to  their,  great  work,  Avhatever  good  thing 
might  be  derived  from  human  study,  whether  of  logic, 
rhetoric,  or  any  other  science.  Thus,  as  Christianity 
multiplied  its  achievements  and  extended  its  influence 
along  the  ages,  facilities  for  compreliending  tlie  pliiloso- 
phy  and  the  art  of  preaching  would  of  necessity  increase. 
The  peculiarity  of  the  preaching  office  is  seen  in  the 
specialty  of  its  address  for  moral  ends,  not  merely  to  the 
judgment,  but  to  the  consciences  of  men;  also  in  the 
grantleiu-  of  its  aims,  which  are  nothing  less  than  the 
salvation  of  the  human  soul  from  sin  in  tlic  present  life, 
and  its  complete  preparation  for  the  life  cverListing. 
As  the  objects  of  preaching  are  peculiar,  so  are  the  nec- 
essary prerequisites.  Of  these  a  true  Christian  experi- 
ence and  a  special  divine  call  may  be  affirmed  to  be  es- 
sential. The  mere  form  or  ceremony  of  preaching  may 
be  taken  up  and  laid  aside  as  easily  as  other  forms,  but 
true  preaching,  the  preaching  that  Christ  instituted  and 
designed  to  be  maintained  in  the  Church,  demands  the 
constant  power  of  an  active  faith,  a  holy  sympathy,  and 
a  conscious  mission  from  God. 

2.  The  Subject-Matter  of  Preaching. — In  secular  ora- 
tory, themes  are  perpetually  changing  wuth  circum- 
stances. In  preaching,  the  theme  is  one.  Neverthe- 
less, the  one  theme  prescribed  to  the  preacher  is  adapted 
to  all  circumstances  and  all  times.  It  may  be  summa- 
rily stated  to  be  God  manifested  in  Christ  Jesus  for  the 
redemption  of  men.  This  central  truth,  which  is  the 
special  biu-den  of  revelation,  embraces  in  its  correlations 
all  other  truths,  natural  as  well  as  revealed.  The  word 
of  God  should  be  considered  not  only  the  text-book,  but 
the  grand  treasiu-\^  of  truth  for  the  preacher.  In  it  he 
is  furnished  with  history,  poetry,  experience,  and  phi- 
losophy, as  well  as  perceptive  instruction  and  full  state- 
ments of  the  Gospel  scheme ;  nevertheless,  he  may  bring 
to  its  illustration  whatever  truth  will  aid  in  its  corrobo- 
ration and  comprehension.  Still,  the  preacher's  great 
work  must  be  to  publish  the  doctrine  of  the  cross,  "  the 
truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus."  To  do  this  effectually,  he  not 
only  needs  an  intellectual  perception  of  its  excellence,  but 
the  consciousness  of  its  power  as  bestowed  bj-  the  bap- 
tism "  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  of  fire."  Thus  the  perse- 
cuted disciples  "went  everj-whcre  preaching  the  word" 
(Acts  viii,  4),  and  Paul,  as  a  representative  apostle,  em- 
phatically declared, "  We  preach  Christ  crucitied ;"  "  We 
preach  not  ourselves,  but  Christ  Jesus  the  Lord;"  "  Christ 
in  you  the  hope  of  glory,  whom  we  preach,  warning  ev- 
ery man  and  teaching  even*-  man  in  all  wisdom,  that  we 
mav  present  everv  man  perfect  in  Christ  Jesus"  (Col.  i, 

28): 

3.  Agencies  of  Homiletical  Preparation.— In  addition 
to  the  essential  preliminaries  of  character  and  experi- 
ence heretofore  alluded  to,  the  preacher  must  fjriug  to 
bear  on  his  theme  such  mental  exercises  as  will  enable 
him  to  elaborate  it  appropriately  and  to  the  Ijest  effect. 
The  following  are  indispensable  ■  (1.)  Interpretation,  by 
v.'hich  the  true  meaning  of  God's  word  is  eUcitcd.  (2.) 
Invention,  by  which  suitable  materials,  both  of  fact  and 
of  thought,' are  gathered  from  the  universe  of  matter 
and  of  mind.  Invention  is  aided  by  generalization, 
analysis,  hypothesis,  comparison,  and  dihgent  exercise. 
(3.)  Lispiosition,  by  whicli  all  material  employed  is  ar- 
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ranged  in  the  most  appropriate  and  effective  order, 
whether  in  the  mtroduction,  argument,  or  conchision  of 
the  discourse. 

4.  Different  Forms  of  Homiledcal  Production. — The 
proclamation  of  Cliristian  truth  is  not  confined  to  any 
one  form  of  address.  Our  Lord  opened  his  public  mis- 
sion by  a  sermon— the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  Most  of 
his  other  discourses  were  brief  and  informal,  and  many 
of  his  most  important  utterances  iell  from  his  lips  in 
parables  and  conversations.  The  reported  addresses  of 
the  apostles  were  exhortations  rather  than  sermons  ac- 
cording to  the  modern  idea.  In  the  early  patristic  age 
explanatory  and  liortatory  addresses  prevailed,  resulting 
in  tlie  homily  as  the  leading  product  of  that  period.  As 
preaching  declined  in  mediaeval  times,  the  homily  dwin- 
dled into  the  postil.  The  Reformation  brought  the  ser- 
mon again  into  use,  and  secured  for  it  the  prominence 
which  it  still  maintains.  In  addition  to  re-establishing 
the  sermon  in  its  original  prominence,  modem  Christian- 
ity has  developed  the  platform  address,  in  which  a  semi- 
secidar  style  of  oratory  is  made  auxiliary  to  various 
phases  of  Christian  benevolence.  At  the  present  time, 
it  is  essential  to  both  ministers  and  laymen,  who  would 
participate  in  the  most  prominent  activities  of  the 
Churcli,  such  as  Sunday-schools  and  missionarj^  efforts, 
that  they  should  cultivate  the  talent  of  effective  plat- 
form speaking.  Nevertheless,  the  sermon  is  likely  to 
remain  as  it  was  in  the  beginning,  the  first  and  most 
important  of  homiletical  productions.  Hence  it  should 
be  specially  studied,  and  thoroughly  comprehended  in 
aU  its  capacities  and  bearings,  as  the  standard  form  of 
clerical  Christian  address.     See  Seioion. 

5.  Style  ami  Qualities  of  Sermons. — It  is  due  to  the 
dignity  of  Christian  truth  that  the  words  in  which  it  is 
uttered  shoidd  be  well  chosen  and  fitly  arranged.  Hence 
the  general  qualities  of  a  good  style,  such  as  purity, 
precision,  perspicuity,  unity,  and  strength,  should  be  re- 
garded as  of  primary  and  absolute  necessity  in  pulpit 
style.  At  the  same  time.  Christian  discourse  sternly 
rejects  all  the  faults  of  style  which  rhetorical  laws  con- 
demn, such  as  dryness,  tautology,  floridity,  and  bom- 
bast. Preaching  also  requires  more  than  mere  rhetoric. 
In  order  to  its  higher  objects,  it  demands  certain  pecul- 
iar combinations,  such  as  a  blending  of  dignity  with 
simplicity,  of  agreeableness  with  pointedness,  and  of 
energy  with  love.  Tlie  style  of  the  sermon  should  at 
once  be  full}-^  within  the  comjjrehension  of  its  hearers, 
and  yet  elevated  by  a  certain  scriptural  congruity,  which 
shows  that  it  emanated  from  commmiion  with  God,  and 
a  familiarity  with  his  inspired  word. 

Beyond  mere  verbal  expression,  sermons  should  pos- 
sess several  important  qualities.  (1.)  They  should  be 
evanf/elical,  setting  forth  the  unadidterated  truth  of  the 
Gospel  in  its  just  proportions,  and  in  an  evangelical 
spirit.  (2.)  Sermons  should  be  interesting.  To  this 
end,  the  preacher  must  be  deeply  interested  himself. 
He  must  utter  his  thoughts  with  clearness  and  vivid- 
ness. He  must  use  frequent  illustrations.  He  must 
group  things  new  and  old  in  just  and  graphic  combina- 
tions. (3.)  Sermons  should  be  instructive.  The  minis- 
ter of  the  Gospel  must  never  forget  the  Saviour's  com- 
mand to  TEAcir.  Hence  everj^  sermon  should  be  tribu- 
tary to  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  as  well  as  holiness. 
(4.)  Sermons  should  be  efficient.  Failing  to  accomplish 
some  of  the  special  objects  of  preaching,  they  are  failures 
themselves.  Hence  their  great  essentiality  must  ba 
considered  an  adaptation  to  high  and  true  religious  re- 
sults. If  possible,  all  these  qualities  should  be  combined 
in  everj'^  sermon,  though  in  proportions  to  suit  occasions. 
6.  Delivery. — Foiu:  different  modes  of  delivery  are 
recognised  in  Christian  oratory:  (1.)  the  extemporane- 
ous; (2.)  the  recitative;  (3.)  that  of  reading;  (4.)  the 
composite,  in  which  two  or  all  of  the  foregoing  are  blend- 
ed. The  last  finds  little  favor  among  theorists,  and  is 
rarely  practiced  with  any  high  degree  of  success.  The 
first  is  the  normal  mode  of  human  speech.  No  other 
was  practiced  by  the  Great  Preacher,  the  apostles,  or 


the  early  fathers.  Eecitative  came  into  the  Church  in 
the  4th  and  5th  centuries,  and  reading  in  the  IGth. 
Few  questions  pertaining  to  Homiletics  have  during 
the  last  300  years  been  more  zealously  discussed  than 
the  relative  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  differ- 
ent modes  of  pulpit  delivery.  While  it  may  justly  be 
conceded  that  each  mode  has  both  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages, especially  when  considered  in  reference  to 
the  peculiar  capacity  of  individuals,  yet  it  may  be  af- 
firmed as  the  result  of  all  discussion  and  experience 
that  the  primitive  mode  of  extemporaneous  address  is 
commended  by  the  best  modern  opinion  as  a  gift  to  be 
earnestly  coveted  by  every  minister  of  the  Gospel,  and 
as  a  result  of  proper  effort  within  the  reach  of  most,  if 
not  all  earnest  preachers. 

7.  Conditions  and  Elements  of  Success  in  Preaching. — 
Mere  eloquence,  although  a  great  auxiliarj',  is  not  of  it- 
self a  guaranty  of  success  in  the  proclamation  of  God's 
word.  There  is  an  infinite  difference  between  the  form 
and  the  power  of  preaching.  The  form  is  easy;  the 
power  is  the  gift  of  God  cro\vning  the  highest  human 
effort.  To  attam  this  great  gift  various  conditions  are 
prerequisite.  A  preacher  must  have  clear  and  abiding 
conceptions  of  the  dignity  and  overwhelming  impor- 
tance of  his  sacred  vocation.  With  these  must  be  as- 
sociated a  consuming  love  for  his  work,  evidenced  by 
tireless  diligence  and  unshimbering  faithfulness  in  its 
discharge.  He  must  make  preaching  his  great  busi- 
ness, his  absorbing  employment.  He  must  have  discre- 
tion in  the  adaptation  of  his  subjects,  and  style  of  ad- 
dress both  to  his  hearers  and  to  occasions.  He  must 
cidtivate  the  habit  of  making  all  his  observations,  read- 
ing, and  experience  subsers'ient  to  his  capacit_y  of  in- 
struction and  religious  impression.  Above  all,  he  must 
aim  at  the  supreme  glory  of  God,  and  at  the  end  of  his 
most  earnest  efforts  depend  with  trustful  confidence 
upon  the  divine  blessing  to  give  efficiency  to  his  labors, 
and  crown  them  with  success.  See  Pastoral  Cake. 
(D.  P.  K.) 

IV.  A  dditional  Treatises. — 1.  Foreign  (Latin,  French, 
and  German)  :  Lange  (Joannes),  Oratoria  sacra  (Frankf. 
and  Lpz.  1707, 8vo;  Halle,  1713,  8vo)  ;  Yitringa  (Camp.), 
Animadversiones  ad  Method,  homiliar.  ecclesiasticar.  rite 
instituendar.  (Jena,  1722,  8vo) ;  Maitre  (J.  H.  Le),  Re- 
flexions sur  la  maniere  de  j>recher  (Halle,  1745,  8vo) ; 
Hollebeck  (Eberhard),  De  Opt.  Concionum  genere  (Leyd, 
1768,  8vo) ;  Ammon  (C.  F.),  Hundbuch  d.  A  7ileit.  z.  Kan- 
zelheredsamkeit  (Gott.  1799 ;  3d  edit.  Niimb.  1858,  8vo) ; 
Gesch.  d.  Ilomiletik  v.Huss  h.  Luther  (Gott.  1804,  8vo); 
Tittmann  (J.  A.  H.),  Lehrh.  d.  Homiletik  (Breslau,  1804; 
2d  ed.  Lpz.  1824,  8vo)  ;  Schott  (A.  H.),  Entw.  einer  The- 
orie  d.  Beredsamheit,  mit  hesonderer  Anvend.  a.  d.  Kan- 
zeloeredsamkeit  (Lpz.  1807, 1815, 8vo)  ;  Theorie  d.  Bercd- 
samkeit  (Lpz.  1815-28;  2d  edit.  1828-47, 3  vols,  in  4  pts. 
8vo) ;  Fenelon  (Fr.  Salignac  de  la  Motte),  Dialogues  sur 
t eloquence  de  la  chaire  (Paris,  1714,  8vo ;  transl.  l)y  Ste- 
vens, Lond.  1808;  Bost.  1832,  12mo);  Dahl  (J.  Cb.W.), 
Lehrhuch  d.  Ilomiletik  (Lpz.  and  Eost.  1811,  8vo);  Mar- 
heinecke  (Ph.),  Grundleg.  d.  Homiletik  (Hamburg,  1811, 
8vo);  Theremin  (F.),  Die  Bcredsamkeit  eine  Tugend; 
Oder  Grimdlinien  e.  systemat.Rhetorik  (Berl.  1814;  2d  ed. 
1837,  8vo)  ;  Kaiser  (( i.  Pb.  Cli.).  Kntuurf  e.  Systems  d. 
geistlichen  Rhetorik  (Erlangen.  181(1,  8vo)  ;  Grotefend  (J. 
G.),  Ansicht.  Gedank.  v.  Erfahrungen  ii.  d.  geistl.  Bered- 
samkeit  (Hannov.  1822)  ;  Ziehnert  (J.  G.),  Casual-IIom- 
ilet.  und  Liturg.  (Meissen,  1825) ;  Schmidt  (A.  G.),  Die. 
Homilie  (Halle,  1827) ;  Van  Hengel  (W.  A.),  Institutio 
oratoris  sacri  (Lugd.  1829) ;  Sickel  (G.  A  F.),  Grundr. 
d.  christlichenHalieutik  (Ljjz.  1829, 8vo) ;  Stier  (Rudolf), 
Kurz.  Grundriss  e.  hihl.  Keryktik  (HaUe,  1830) ;  Chene- 
viere  (J.  J.),  Observations  sur  V Eloquence  (Gen.  1834) ; 
Brand  (J.),  Handb.  d.  r/eistl.  Beredsamk.  (edit,  by  Hahn, 
Frankf.  1836, 1839 ;  new  ed.  Const.  1850,  2  vols.) ;  Zarbl 
(J.  B.),  Haiulb.  d.  Kathol.  Ilomiletik  (Landsh.  1838) ;  Alt 
(J.  K.  W.),  Km-ze  Anleitiaig  z.  Kirckl.  Beredsamk.  (Lpz. 
1840) ;  Palmer  (Ch.),  Evaiig.  Homiletik  (Stuttgard,  1842 ; 
4th  edition,  1857,  8vo) ;  Ficker  (Ch.  G.),  Grundlinien  d. 
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evang.  nomilet.  (Lpz.  1847,  8vo) ;  Schweizer  (A.),  Hom- 
ilet.  d.  evanr/.-prot.  Kirche  (Lpz.  1848,  8vo)  ;  Baur  (Gus- 
tav,)  Gnmdzuge  d.  llomikt.  (Giessen,  1848,  8vo) ;  Gaupp 
(K.  F.),  Pract.  Theol.  (Berl.  1848,  1852,  2  vols.  8vo;  vol. 
ii,pt.  i,  Ilomiletics);  Lutz  (J.),Handbuch  d. Kathol. Kan- 
zdhends(unk.(^\:\x\)ms,ASb\) ;  \u\e:i{A.),I[(miUtique  ou 
theorie  d<-  lu  pn'dicatioH  (Paris,  1853) ;  Beyer  (J.H.F.), 
Das  ]V(.ti  II  il.  r/iri.^tf.  I'ledigt.  n.  Norm  u.  Urbild  d.  apos- 
tol.  Pr(.ll;/t  { <  n.ttiiii;- •!!,  1861,  8vo) ;  Hagenbach  (K.  K.), 
GrumUin.  d.  Lit.  u.Uoiniletik  (Lcipzii;,  ISCiH.  8vo);  Lang 
(Gust.),  llawlb.  z.  homilet.  Behandl.  d.  Fj-iunji  Ikn  unddtr 
Episttln  (  Hrcsl.  1865. 1869,  8vo) ;  Waplcr.  Dhposil.  it.  d. 
€van<j(l.  rcri/copen  (Stendal,  1865,  8vo) ;  Pnilile,  Predifjt 
£ntu-iirfe  (2d  ed.  Nordhausen,  1865, 8 vo) ;  Roder  (Max), 
llomikt.  Iliindhuch  z.  Gebr.  b.  Predif/ten  (a  very  superior 
work,  to  be  in  5  volumes  when  completed,  Niirnburg, 
1863  sq.  8vo) ;  Thym,  llomikt.  Ilandb.  (1st  jiart,  Griitz, 

1866,  8vo;  2d  part,  1868,  8vo) ;  Zimmcrmann  (Karl), 
Beitr.  z.  vergleichenden  lloinilct.  (  Damist.  and  Lpz.  1«66, 
8vo);  Palmer  (Chr.),  EvampL  UmniUt.  ir.th  .■d.  Stutfg. 

1867,  8vo)  ;■  Geissler  (;\L),  'Pird.-KntirUr/,-  mit  Aniiit.z. 
Pmliqt-A  ii.tarbeiieti  (Hamb.  1867,  8vo) ;  IMeaicke  (J.  H. 
F.\  fd;/i  irandb.fiir  Prediffer,  edited  by  Dr.  Wohlfarth 
(Queillinhurg  and  Lpz.  1867,  8vo) ;  Stock  (Prof.  Chrn.), 
Homilet.  Reid-Lexikon  (new  edit.  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  and  Lpz. 
1867, 4to) ;  Wallroth,  Ged.  mid  Aid.z.l  'n  diijtvn  (Oldenb. 

1868,  8vo);  Sommer  (J.  L.),  Prudi/jtsludim  (Erlangen, 
1868,  8vo). 

2.  In  English:  Barecroft  (.J.),  .4rs  Concionandi,  or, 
P/-enc/(j«.'7, etc. (Lond.  1715;  4thed.l751);  D'Oj'ley  (Sam- 
uel), Christ.  Eloquence  in  Theorg  and  Pract.  (Lond.  1718, 
12mo);  Henley  (John),  On  Action  in  Preaching  (Lond. 
1780) ;  Blackwell  (S.),  Method  of  Preaching  (London, 
1736,  24mo) ;  Jennings  (John),  Discourses  (Lond.  1754, 
12mo);  Fordyce  (David),  Theodorus;  Dialogue  on  the 
Art  of  Preaching  (Lond.  1755,  12mo)  ;  Glanville,  Essay 
concerning  Preaching  (London,  1768, 12mo)  ;  Franke,  The 
most  useful  Way  of  Preaching  (Lond.  1790,  8vo)  ;  Claude 
(John),  On  the  Composition  of  a  Sermon  (5th  ed.  Cambr. 
1827,  8vo ;  edited  by  the  Rev.  Chas.  Simeon,  N.  Y.  1849, 
18mo) ;  Bickersteth  (Edward),  On  Preaching  and  Hear- 
ing (4th  ed.  London,  1829, 12mo) ;  Close  (Francis),  Ser- 
mons  on  the  Liturgy  (London,  1835,  12mo) ;  Williams, 
Christian  Preacher  (collection  of  treatises  by  Wilkins, 
Jennings,  Franck,  Claude,  etc.,  Lond.  1843, 12mo) ;  Bev- 
eridge  (P>p.  William),  Sermons  (vol.  i-iv  of  his  Woi-ks, 
Oxford,  1844-45,  8vo)  ;  Thesaui-us  Theologicus  (vol.  ix 
and  X  of  his  Works,  Oxford,  1847,  8vo) ;  Ryland,  PuJpit 
and  People  (1847,  8vo) ;  Gouldburn  (Edward  M.),  Ser- 
mons (Lond.  1849,  8vo) ;  Russell  (W.),  Pulpit  Eloquence 
(2d  ed.  Andover,  1853) ;  Short  Sermons  (London,  1855,  2 
vols.  12mo) ;  Styles,  Nature  and  Effect  of  Evangelical 
Preaching  (Lond.  1856,  2  vols.  12mo) :  IMoore,  Thoughts 
on  Preaching  (Lond.  1861,  cr.  8vo). 

Homiliare  or  Homiliarius  is  a  term  applied  to 
a  collection  containing  such  homilies  of  the  early  fathers 
of  the  Church  as  vrere  read  on  Sunday,  on  the  festal 
days  of  the  saints,  on  Easter,  and  Pentecost.  See  Du- 
randi,  Rationcde,  bk.  vi,  ch.  i ;  Fuhrmann,  Handworter- 
buch  der  Kirchengeschichie,  ii,  337. 

Homiliariuni,  the  name  given  to  collections  of 
sermons  for  the  ecclesiastical  year,  to  be  read  in  case  of 
incapacity  preventing  the  preacher  from  delivering  a 
sermon  of  his  own.  The  idea  of  such  a  collection  arose 
in  the  early  part  of  the  ^liddle  Ages.  The  most  cele- 
brated work  of  the  kind,  which  took  the  place  of  all 
eceding  ones,  is  that  known  as  Charlemagne's  Homil- 
xrium  (see  Neander,  Church  Hist,  iii,  174).  The  title 
of  the  Cologne  edition,  1530,  sets  forth  Alcuin  as  its  au- 
thor {Homili(B  seu  mavis  sermones  sive  condones  adpopu- 
lum,  prcestardissimorum  ecclesim  doctorum,  Hieronymi, 
Augustini,  Ambrosii,  Gregorii,  Origenis,  Chrysosiomi, 
BedcE,  etc.,  in  hunc  ordinem  digest ce per  Alchuinum  Levi- 
tam,  idque  injungente  ei  Carolo  M.  Rom.  Imp.  cui  a  se- 
cretis  fuit).  According  to  other  accounts,  however — 
— and  even  to  the  instruction  bj'  Charlemagne  himself 


which  accompanies  the  work — Charlemagne  had  caused 
this  work  to  be  done  by  Paulus  Diaconus  because  (see 
Ranke  in  the  Stud.  u.  Krit.  1855,  ii,  387  sq.)  "  the  Hours 
contained  a  number  of  fragments  from  the  fathers  used 
for  reading  which  were  full  of  faults  and  badly  selected." 
But  it  is  possible  that  both  had  a  part  in  it,  AJcuin  form- 
ing the  plan  and  Paulus  Diaconus  executing  it.  The 
work  acquired  great  importance  from  the  fact  that  it 
established  more  firmly  the  system  of  Church  lessons 
introduced  by  Jerome,  which  liad  heretofore  been  sub- 
ject to  various  alterations.  See  Herzog,  Real-Ency- 
klop.  vi,  249  sq. ;  Rlieinwald,  Kirchl.  Archdol.  p.  276; 
Siegel,  Handb.  d.  christl.-kirchl.  Alterth.  ii,  331;  Nean- 
der, Ch.  History,  iii,  126;  Mosheim,  Ch.  Hist,  ii,  35;  and 
the  art.  Homily. 

Homilies.     See  Homily. 

Homilists.  Among  the  homilists  who  have  dis- 
tinguished themselves  in  the  primitive  Church,  Origen 
(3d  century)  ranks  first.  The  schools  of  Alexandria 
and  Antioch  appear  to  have  been  the  great  centres  of 
this  class  of  sacred  literature,  and  in  the  early  centuries 
we  find  the  names  of  Hippolytus,  ^Metrodorus,  Clonient 
of  Alexandria,  and  Gregory  Thaumaturgus  princifially 
distinguished.  But  it  was  in  the  following  centuries 
that  the  homily  received  its  full  development  in  the 
hands  of  the  early  Greek  fathers  Ephraim  the  Syrian, 
Athanasius,  the  two  Gregories  of  Nazianzum  and  of 
Nyssa,  Basil  the  Great,  Chrysostom,  the  two  Cyrils  of 
Alexandria  and  of  Jerusalem,  and  Theodoret ;  in  the 
Latin  Church,  Cyprian,  Ambrose,  Augustine,  Leo  the 
Great,  Gregory  the  Great,  Peter  Chrj'soiogus,  Fulgen- 
tius,  and  Cajsar  of  Aries.  In  later  centuries.  Venerable 
Bede,  the  popes  Sabinian,  Leo  II  and  III,  Adrian  I,  and 
the  Spanish  bishops  Isidore  of  Seville  and  Ildefonsus, 
continued  to  use  the  homiletic  form. — Chambers,  Cy- 
clop, v,  399.  See  Catechetics;  Catechists;  Homi- 
LETics;  HoMiLiAiiiuM;  Homily. 

Homilius,  Gottfried  August,  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  German  organists  and  Church  composers  of 
the  18th  century,  was  born  at  Rosenthal  Feb.  2,  1714. 
In  1742  he  became  organist  at  the  "  Frauenkirche"  at 
Dicsden,  and  in  1755  was  promoted  musical  director. 
He  died  June  1,  1785.  Among  his  published  musical 
works  those  considered  best  are,  Passionscantate  (1755), 
and  Weihnachtscantate  (1777).— Brockhaus,  Conv.  Lex. 
viii,  76. 

Homily  (Gr.  ojuXla,  communion,  a  meeting;  hence 
a  discourse  adapted  to  the  people),  the  name  of  a  certain 
class  of  sermons.  It  is  now  applied  to  a  simple  exposi- 
tion of  a  text,  in  contracUstinction  from  the  discussion 
of  a  topic.  In  the  early  Church  the  term  \6yoc,  ora- 
tion, was  applied  to  less  famihar  discoiu-ses;  opiXia  to 
the  plainer,  much  as  the  term  lecture  is  now  used. 

1.  The  distinction  between  the  homUy  and  the  ser- 
mon is  thus  set  forth  by  Yinet .  "The  special  character 
of  the  homily  is,  not  that  it  has  to  do  most  frequently 
with  recitals,  or  that  it  is  more  famiUar  than  otlier  dis- 
courses, but  that  its  chief  business  is  to  set  in  relief  the 
successive  parts  of  an  extended  text,  subordinating 
them  to  its  contour,  its  accidents,  its  chances,  if  we  may 
so  speak,  more  than  can  be  done  in  the  sermon,  properly 
so  called.  Nothing  lUstinguishes,  essentially,  the  hom- 
ily from  the  sermon  except  the  comparative  predomi- 
nance of  analysis ;  in  other  terms,  the  prevalence  of 
explanation  over  system.  The  difficulty  as  to  unity  pre- 
sented by  this  kiiid  of  discourse  never  amounts  to  im- 
possibility. We  do  not  at  random  cut  from  the  general 
text  of  the  sacred  book  the  particidar  text  of  a  homily. 
The  selection  is  not  arbitrary.  The  limit  of  the  text  is 
predetermined  by  reference  to  unity,  which,  therefore, 
we  shall  be  at  no  loss  to  discover  in  it.  Tlie  only  dan- 
ger is  that  unity  of  subject  will  be  relinquished,  as  the 
thread  of  a  path  may  be  buried  and  lost  beneath  an  in- 
tertwined and  tufted  vegetation.  As  the  preacher  ap- 
pears to  be  more  sustained  by  his  text  in  the  homily 
tlian  in  the  synthetic  sermon,  the  former  is  thought  to 
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be  more  easy  of  execution.  It  certainly  is  more  easy 
to  make  a  homily  than  a  sermon,  but  a  good  sermon 
is  made  with  more  facility  than  a  good  homily.  The 
great  masters  in  the  art  of  preaching — Bourdaloue,  for 
example — have  not  succeeded  in  homily.  The  most 
excellent  judges  in  the  matter  of  preaching  have  rec- 
ommended the  homily"  (Ilomiletics,  p.  148  sq.). 

2.  In  the  primitive  Church  we  find  the  style  of  the 
homily  already  in  the  discourses  of  Christ  and  his  apos- 
tles. They  frequented  the  synagogues  of  the  Jews 
wherever  they  went,  and  in  these  it  was  customary,  af- 
ter the  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  to  give  an  invitation 
to  any  one  to  comment  upon  what  had  been  read.  In 
this  way  the  disciples  frequently  took  occasion  to  speak 
of  Christ  and  his  doctrines.  Thus  we  find  in  the  Acts 
(i,  15 ;  ii,  14 ;  iv,  7  ;  v,  29 ;  vi,  34 ;  xiii,  40,  41 :  xvii,  22 ; 
XX,  18 ;  xxii,  xxiii,  xxvi)  brief  notices  of  several  ad- 
dresses made  by  Peter  and  Paul,  and  one  by  Stephen, 
which  give  us  quite  a  distinct  impression  of  their  style 
of  address.  TertuUian  and  Justm  MartjT  inform  us 
that  a  like  practice  was  common  in  the  churches  of 
Africa  and  Asia.  "  We  meet  together  to  read  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  and,  when  circumstances  permit,  to  admonish 
one  another.  In  such  sacred  discoiu-se  we  establish  our 
faith,  we  encourage  our  hope,  we  confirm  our  trust,  and 
quicken  our  obedience  to  the  word  by  a  renewed  appli- 
cation of  its  truths"  (Tertullian,  Ajiol.  p.  39). 

(a)  A  similar  mode  of  discourse  we  find  again  in  the 
early  Greek  Chiu-ch,  beginning  with  Origen  (A.D.  320). 
This  was  in  some  respects,  however,  a  new  style  of  ad- 
dress, as  it  inclined  to  an  allegorical  mode  of  interpret- 
ing the  Scriptures.  But,  aside  from  this  characteristic, 
the  sermons,  or,  rather,  homilies  of  this  period,  were  soon 
followed  by  all  the  preachers,  as  Origen  was  considered 
by  all  a  standard  who  was  to  be  imitated,  wliile  there 
were  others  less  commendable.  In  general  they  were 
faulty  in  style,  corrupt  with  "philosophical  terms  and 
rhetorical  flourishes,  forms  of  expression  extravagant 
and  farfetched,  Biblical  expressions  unintelligible  to  the 
people,  unmeaning  comparisons,  aljsnrd  antitheses,  spir- 
itless interrogations,  senseless  exclamations,  and  bom- 
bast." The  causes  Avhich  contributed  to  form  this  style 
are  due  to  the  prevalence  of  pagan  philosophy  among 
the  Christian  preachers  of  this  time,  many  of  whom  were 
converts  from  paganism,  and  had  received  an  imperfect 
preparation  before  entering  on  the  discharge  olF  their 
sacred  office. 

(b)  In  the  early  Latin  Church,  the  homilies  of  this 
period  are,  if  anything,  even  greatly  inferior  to  those  in 
the  Greek.  The  cause  of  this  was,  as  in  the  Greek 
Church,  the  imperfect  education  of  those  in  the  minis- 
trj-,  more  especially  their  ignorance  of  the  original  lan- 
guages of  the  Bible.  See  Eschenbiu-g,  Versuch  e.  Gescli. 
del-  offenil.  Religionsvortrdge,  p.  300  sq. 

3.  In  the  Church  of  Kome,  at  an  early  period,  when 
few  of  the  priests  were  capable  of  preaching,  discourses 
were  framed  out  of  the  fathers,  chiefly  expositor^',  to  be 
read  from  the  pulpits.  These  were  also  called  homilies. 
See  HoMiLiARiujr. 

4.  In  England,  homilies  were  early  in  use  in  the  An- 
glo-Saxon Church.  iElfric,  archbishop  of  Canterbury', 
who,  after  Alfred,  ranks  first  among  the  Anglo-Saxon 
vernacular  writers,  finding  that  but  few  persons  of  his 
day  (latter  part  of  the  10th  century)  could  read  the 
Gospel  doctrines,  as  they  were  written  in  the  Latin,  the 
language  of  the  Church,  was  led  to  compile  a  collection 
of  eighty  homilies,  some  of  which  were  perhaps  written 
by  liimself,  but  most  of  which  he  translated  from  the 
Latin.  In  these  Anglo-Saxon  homilies  "almost  everj- 
vital  doctrine  which  distinguished  the  Romish  from  the 
Protestant  Church  meets  with  a  direct  contradiction," 
and  they  proved  of  no  little  value  in  the  religious  con- 
troversy at  the  period  of  the  English  Reformation. 
They  condemn  especially,  among  other  things,  without 
reserve,  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  (q.  v.)  as  a 
groivinfj  error,  and  go  to  prove  that  the  novelties  Avhich 
are  generally  charged  to  the  Protestants  are  really  of 


older  date  than  the  boasted  argument  of  apostolical  tra- 
dition. Some  of  the  MSS.  of  these  homiUes,  however, 
which  had  been  stored  away  in  monastic  libraries,  are 
found  to  be  mutilated  by  the  removal  of  all  such  obnox- 
ious passages  (comp.  Soames,  Inquiry  into  the  Doctrines 
of  the  Anfjlo-Saxon  Church,  Bampton  Lecture,  Oxford, 
1830,  8vo).  A  second  collection  of  yEKric's,  undertaken 
at  the  request  of  Ethelward,  commemorates  the  differ- 
ent saints  revered  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church,  and, 
like  the  former  collection,  was  divided  into  two  bocks. 
Of  these  homiUes  were  published,  An  Enrjlish-Saocon 
Homily  on  the  Birthday  of  St.  Gregory,  used  anciently  in 
the  English-Saxon  Church,  giving  an  Account  of  the 
Conversion  of  the  English  from  Paganism  to  Christian- 
ity, transl.  into  mod.  Engl,  with  notes,  etc.,  bj^  Elizabeth 
Elstob  (Lond.  1709,  8vo ;  new  ed.  Lond.  1839,  8vo) ;  El- 
frici  IJomilice,  ed.  Eliz.  Elstob  (of  which  only  36  pages 
were  ever  published ;  Oxf.  1710,  fol.).  Another  attempt 
was  The  English-Saxon  Homilies  of  jElfric,  transl.  by 
Eliz.  Elstob  (Oxf.  1715,  folio,  of  which  only  two  leaves 
were  printed,  now  preserved  in  the  British  Museum). 
Besides  these,  there  are  some  Anglo-Saxon  homilies  ex- 
tant, to  which  the  name  of  Lupus  Episcopiis  is  gener- 
ally affixed.  They  are  by  Wanley  {Catalog,  of  A.-S. 
MSS.  p.  140  sq.),  and  apparently  with  good  reason  at- 
tributed to  Wulfstan  (q.  v.),  one  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
prelates  of  the  11th  century,  "  The  most  remarkable 
of  these  is  the  one  entitled  in  the  MS.  Sermo  lujn  ad 
Anglos  quando  Dani  maxime persecuti  sunt  eos,  in  which 
the  author  sets  before  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen  the 
crimes  which  had  disgraced  the  age  preceding  that  in 
which  he  wrote,  and  the  increasing  wickedness  of  their 
own  time."  See  "Wright,  Biog.  British  Lit.  p,  487  sq., 
500  sq.     See  tElfric. 

5.  In  the  Church  of  England,  the  temi  homily  has 
acquired  a  special  meaning  from  the  fact  that  in  the 
time  of  the  Kefomiation,  a  number  of  easy  and  simple 
discourses  were  composed  to  be  read  in  the  churches. 
"  The  Thirty-fifth  Article  of  religion  says,  '  The  second 
Book  of  Homilies,  the  several  titles  whereof  we  have 
joined  under  this  article,  doth  contain  a  godly  and  whole- 
some doctrine,  and  necessary  for  these  times,  as  doth  the 
former  Book  of  Homilies,  which  were  set  forth  in  the 
time  of  Edward  YI;  and,  therefore,  we  judge  them  to  be 
read  in  churches  by  the  ministers,  diligenth'  and  distinct- 
ly, that  they  may  be  understanded  of  the  people,'  The 
following  are  the  titles  of  the  homilies:  1.  Of  the  right 
use  of  the  church,  2,  Against  peril  of  idolatry,  3,  Of 
repairing  and  keeping  clean  of  churches,  4,  Of  good 
works ;  first  of  fasting.  5.  Against  gluttony  and  drimk- 
enness.  6.  Against  excess  of  apparel.  7.  Of  prayer. 
8.  Of  the  time  and  place  of  prayer.  9.  That  common 
prayers  and  sacraments  ought  to  be  ministered  in  a 
known  tongue.  10.  Of  the  reverend  estimation  of  God's 
'Word.  1 1 .  Of  alms-doing.  12.  Of  the  nativity  of  Christ. 
13.  Of  the  passion  of  Christ.  14.  Of  the  resiurection  of 
Christ.  15.  Of  the  worthy  receiving  of  the  sacrament 
of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  16.  Of  the  gifts  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  17.  For  the  Rogation  days.  18.  Of  the 
state  of  matrimony.  19.  Of  repentance,  20,  Against 
idleness,     21.  Against  rebellion," 

"  The  first  volume  of  these  homilies  is  supposed  to 
have  been  composed  by  archbishop  Cranmer  and  bishops 
Ridley  and  Latimer  at  the  beginning  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, when  a  competent  number  of  ministers  of  sufficient 
abilities  to  preach  ui  a  pulilic  congregation  was  not  to 
be  found,"  It  was  published,  as  already  stated,  in  the 
article  above  cited,  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward VI,  The  second  volume  was  perhaps  prepared 
under  Edward  VI,  but  it  was  not  published  mitil  15G3, 
during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  (comp,  Hardv.'ick,  Church 
History  during  the  Reformation,  p,  206,  211,  240),  "  In 
neither  of  these  books  can  the  several  homilies  be  as- 
signed to  their  several  authors  with  any  certainty.  In 
the  second  book  no  single  homily  of  them  all  has  been 
appropriated.  In  the  first,  that  on  •  Salvation'  was  prob- 
ably vTritten  by  Cranmer,  as  also  those  on  '  Faith'  and 
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'  Good  Works.'  Internal  evidence,  arising  out  of  certain 
homely  expressions  and  peculiar  forms  of  ejaculation, 
tlic  like  of  which  appear  in  Latimer's  sermons,  pretty 
clearly  betray  the  liand  of  tlie  bishop  of  Worcester  as 
having  been  engaged  in  the  homily  against  '  Brawling 
and  Contention;'  the  one  against  'Adultery'  may  be 
safely  given  to  Thomas  Becon,  one  of  Cranmer's  chap- 
lains, in  whose  works,  published  in  15G4,  it  is  still  to  be 
found;  of  the  rest  nothing  is  known  but  by  the  merest 
conjectiurc.  All  members  of  the  Church  of  England 
agree  that  the  homilies  'contain  a  godly  and  wholesome 
doctrine,'  but  they  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  precise  dc- 
(/ire  (if  authority  "to  be  attached  to  them.  In  them,  the 
"authority  of  the  fathers  of  the  first  six  general  councils, 
and  of  till'  Judgments  of  the  Church  generally,  the  holi- 
ness of  the  primitive  Church,  the  secondary  inspiration 
of  the  Apocrypha,  the  sacramental  character  of  marriage 
and  otlier  ordinances,  and  regeneration  in  holy  baptism, 
and  the  real  presence  in  the  Eucharist,  arc  asserted" 
(Bp.  Burnet).  One  of  the  best  editions  of  the  Homilks 
is  that  by  Corrie  at  the  University  press  (Cambridge, 
1850,  8vt)),  and  the  latest,  and  perhaps  most  complete 
edition,  is  that  published  at  Oxford  (1859,  8vo).  See 
also  Darling,  Cyclop.  Bibliorjr.  i,  1524 ;  AV'heatly,  Common 
Prayer,  p.  272 ;  Baxter,  C/i.  IIis!orij,  p.  379  sq.,  486  sq. ; 
Browne,  Exposit.  39  A  rticles,  p.  782  s(\. ;  Wesley,  Works 
(see  Index,  vol.  vii)  ;  Forbes,  On  the  39  A  rticles,  ii,  685 
sq.;  Buchanan,  Justific.  p.  193,  198;  Hook,  Ch.  Diet.  p. 
303. 

6.  For  the  Clementine  Homilies,  see  Clementines; 
and  on  the  points  above  given,  see  Schmidt,  Die  Ilomilie 
(Halle,  1827,  8vo)  ;  Augusti,  Denhviirdiffk.  a.  d.  chrisil. 
Archdol.  vi,  2G6  sq. ;  Schiine,  Geschichtiiforsch.  iiber  die 
Kircld.  Gehr.  i,  74  sq. ;  ii,  226-53 ;  De  concionibus  ve- 
tenini,  in  Hoornbeck's  MiscellaiuB  sacrce  (Ultraj.  1689)  ; 
Sclirockh,  Kircherifjesch.  iv,  20,  21,  81  sq.;  Neander,  Ch. 
I/ittt.  iii,  126 ;  Fuhrmann,  llandworlerb.  d,  Kirchengesch. 
ii,  335;  Bingham,  Orig.  Eccles.  book  xiv,  ch.  iv;  Cole- 
man, Anciriit  Christianitg,  ch.  xviii;  Primit.  Ch.  p.  387; 
ApoMoL  awl  Primit.  Ch.  xiii;  Bickcrsteth,  Christ.  Stud. 
Ass.  p.  325,  470;  Taylor,  Anc.  Christ.;  Siegel,  Handb. 
ehrisil.-kirchl.  Alterth.  ii,  828  sq.;  London  Review,  June, 
1854,  Jan.  1857;  Bib.  Sacr.  IMay  and  Aug.  1849;  Presb. 
Quart.  Rev.  April,  1862,  art.  ii ;  'Methodist  Quart.  Rev.  i, 
283 ;  vii,  63  sq.  See  Hojiiletics  ;  Hojiilists  ;  Pos- 
TILUi.     (J.H.W.) 

Honlinc'S  intelligentiae  (French  hommes  d'infcl- 
ligciirr,  men  of  understanding),  a  heretical  sect  which 
nourished  in  the  Netherlands  about  1412,  most  likely  a 
later  branch  of  the  Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit  (q.  v.). 
It  was  founded  by  /Egidius  Cantor,  and  the  most  cele- 
brated of  their  leaders  was  the  German  Carmelite  Hil- 
dernissen.  iEgidius  Cantor  asserted  tliat  "  he  was  the 
saviour  of  the  world,  and  that  by  him  the  faithful  should 
see  Jesus  Christ,  as  by  Jesus  Christ  tliey  should  see  God 
the  Father;  .  .  .  that  the  ancient  law  was  the  time  of 
the  Father,  the  new  law  the  time  of  the  Son ;  and  that 
there  shoidd  shortly  be  a  third  law,  which  was  to  be  the 
time  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  under  which  men  Avoidd  be  at 
full  liberty."  They  also  held  that  there  was  no  resur- 
rection, but  an  immediate  translation  to  heaven;  and 
advanced  the  pernicious  doctrines  tliat  prayer  had  no 
merit,  and  that  sensual  pleasures,  being  natural  actions, 
were  not  sinful,  but  rather  foretastes  of  the  joys  of  heav- 
en. They  were  accused  of  heresy,  and,  Hildernisscn 
having  recanted,  the  sect  finally  dissolved.— Broughton, 
Biblioth.  Hist.  Sacr.  i,  405;  Herzog,  Reid-Knr;iUnp.  ii, 
399;  Pierer,  Univers.  Lex.  viii,  511 ;  Fuhrmann,  llaad- 
worterb.  d.  Kirchengesch.  p.  339. 

HomcBotisian  or  Homoiousian,  a  term  de- 
scribing the  opinions  of  Arius  and  his  fellow-heretics, 
who  declared  the  Son  of  God  to  be  only  of  like  substance 
(6/(oioi'(T(or)  with  the  Father.     See  Akianism. 

Komologoiimena    ( o/ioXoyoi'ijUEi'a,   universally 
acknowledged),  the  name  given  by  Eusebius  (^Hist.  Pe- 
eks, iii,  5, 25)  to  those  books  of  the  New  Testament,  of 
IV.-X 


the  canonical  authority  of  which  no  doubts  had  been 
expressed.  Eusebius  includes  under  the  term  the  four 
gospels,  the  Acts,  the  fourteen  epistles  of  Paul,  and  the 
first  epistles  of  Peter  and  John,  while  the  epistle  of 
James,  the  second  epistle  of  Peter,  and  the  second  and 
third  epistles  of  John,  and  the  epistle  of  Judc,  were 
placed  among  the  Antilegoraena.  In  a  third  or  lower 
class,  some,  Eusebius  says,  placed  the  Apocalypse, 
though  others  placed  it  among  the  acknowledged  books. 
It  therefore  properly  belonged  to  the  Antilegomena.— 
Eadie,  Eccles.  Diet.     See  Antilego.mena. 

Homoousian,  a  term  used  to  describe  the  orthodox 
view  of  the  person  of  Christ,  established  at  the  Council 
of  Nice  in  opposition  to  Arius,  viz.,  that  the  Son  of  God 
is  "  of  the  same  substance  (or  essence)  with  the  Father," 
(ojioovawc  Tiij  narpi).  See  Ahianism  ;  CiiiaST,  Peu- 
soN  OF;  Trinity. 

Honain,  Ibn-Isaac,  an  Arabic-Xestorian  philoso- 
pher and  physician  of  the  Abadite  tribe,  was  born  near 
Hirah  in  A.D.  809.  He  went  to  (Jreecc,  and  there  stud- 
ied the  Cireek  language  and  philosophy,  and  returned 
to  Bagdad  with  a  large  collection  of  Greek  books,  part 
of  which  he  translated  into  the  Arabic  and  Syriac.  He 
was  assisted  in  this  work  by  his  son  Isaac  Ibn-Honaiu 
and  his  grandson  Ilobaish,  who  likewise  distinguish- 
ed themselves  as  philosophers.  In  this  manner  many 
works  of  the  Greeks  became  accessible  to  the  Arabians 
and  the  Syrians,  and  promoted  among  them  more  espe- 
cially the  study  of  Greek  philosophy.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  after  the  completion  of  the  translations  the 
original  works  were  burned,  according,  it  is  said,  to  a 
command  of  the  caliph  Al  IMamun.  Besides  these  trans- 
lations, Honain  -vn-ote  largely  on  medicine,  philosophy, 
theology,  and  philology.  He  left  also  a  Syriac  gram- 
mar and  a  Syriac-Arabic  dictionary,  the  first  dictionary 
of  the  kind  ever  prepared.  He  died  in  877.— Herbelot, 
Biblioth.  Orienicde,  p.  423 ;  Assemani,  Bibl.  Orient(de,  ii, 
270,  438 ;  iii,  pt.  ii,  p.  168 ;  Krug,  Philosoph.  Lex.  ii,  455 
sq. ;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Generale,  xv,  75. 

Honduras.     See  Central  America. 

Hone,  William,  an  Independent  minister,  whose 
father  is  said  to  have  been  an  occasional  preacher  among 
the  Dissenters,  was  born  in  1779  at  Bath.  He  was 
brought  up  in  rigid  rehgious  notions,  and  in  his  early 
years  not  suffered  to  read  out  of  any  other  book  than 
"the  Bible.  At  the  age  often  he  was  apprenticed  to  an 
attorney,  but  he  finally  quitted  the  law,  and  Ijecame  a 
bookseller  in  London  in  1800.  He  devoted  himself  at 
the  same  time  to  the  study  of  literature,  and  wrote 
several  works  on  that  subject.  In  1823  he  publish- 
ed a  work  entitled  Ancient  Mysteries  described,  espeeial- 
Ig  the  English  Miracle  Plays,  founded  on  the  apocryphal 
N.-T.  Story,  extant  among  the  unjnd)lished  MSS.  in  the 
British  Museum,  etc.  (8vo).  "  Tliis  is  a  ciu-ioiis  work, 
not  at  all  addressed  to  the  midtitude,  or  chargeable  with 
any  irreverence  of  design  or  maimer,  but  treating  an  in- 
teresting antiquarian  sidyect  in  tlie  dispassionate  style 
of  a  studious  inquirer."  His  ac(iuaintancc  with  mem- 
bers of  the  "  Independents"  led  him  to  join  the  Inde- 
pendent Church,  and  finally  he  became  a  minister  of  that 
society.  He  died  Nov.  6",  1842.  Hone  also  published 
The  Apocryphal  N.  T.  (Lond.  1820,  8vo;  4th  ed.  1821), 
for  an  account  of  which  see  Home,  Introd.  to  the  Study 
of  the  Script.,  and  Loml.  Qinirt.  Rev.  vol.  xxv  and  xxx. 
See  his  Earh/  Life  ami  Counrsiem  (1.S41,  8vo);  English 
Cijclopmlia  i  Da'rlin-.  Cyclop.  j;;b/!„g.  i,  1.525;  Allibone, 
Did.  of  A  uthors,  i,  874.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Honert,  Joiiann  van  den,  a  distinguished  Dutch 
divine,  v.as  born  near  Dortrecht  Dee.  1 ,  1693.  His  early- 
years  were  spent  in  military  service,  but  on  his  father's 
accession  to  a  professor's  chair  in  the  University  of  Ley- 
den  he  decided  to  follow  a  literary-  life,  and,  after  lour 
years  of  studv,  he  became  a  candidate  for  the  ministry 
in  his  twentv-fourth  year.  In  1718  he  was  appointed 
minister  at  Catwick,  on  the  Khinc;  later,  at  Enkhuysen, 
and  then  at  Haarlem.     In  1727  he  was  called  as  pro- 
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fessor  of  theology  to  the  University  at  Utrecht,  and  in 
1731  was  honored  with  the  professorship  of  Church  His- 
tory. In  1734  the  University  of  Ley  den  called  him  as 
professor  of  theology,  to  which  was  added,  in  1738,  the 
department  which  he  last  filled  at  the  Utrecht  Univer- 
sity, and  in  1746  the  department  of  Homiletics.  He 
died  April  7,  1758.  A  complete  list  of  his  works,  which 
in  a  great  part  have  now  nearly  gone  out  of  date,  is 
given  by  Adelung  (in  Jocher's  Gel.  Lexik.  Addenda  ii, 
2123  sq.').  His  De  gratia  Dei  non  universali,  sed  par- 
iiculari  (Lugd.  1723,  8vo),  which  was  intended  to  serve 
as  an  intermediator  at  the  time  when  the  Calvinistic  pre- 
destinarian  doctrine  was  much  softened  by  the  French 
and  Swiss  theologians,  so  rigidly  opposed  by  many  sys- 
tematic theologians,  involved  him  in  a  controversy  with 
some  of  the  Remonstrants  (q.  v.).  (Comp.  A  da  Jiist.  eccl. 
ii,  819  sq.)  His  Oraiio  de  hist,  eccles.  studio  Theologis 
maxiine  necess.  (Lugd.  1734,  4to)  was,  like  many  other 
translations  of  German  theological  works,  of  great  value 
to  the  Church  of  his  country.  He  wrote  also  Institt. 
Theol.  (Lugd.  1735).  Honert  was  regarded  by  all  par- 
ties as  a  very  scholarly  divine,  and  was  considted  by  all 
of  them  without  distinction. — Gass,  Gesch.  der  Protest. 
Doffmat.  iii,  1862 ;  Fuhrmann,  Ilundwurterh.  d.  Kirchen- 
gesch.  ii,  339  sq.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Honestus,  St.     See  Dasiian,  Peter. 

Honey  (^?'7,  debash',  sometimes  rendered  "hojiei/- 
comb,"  in  composition  Avith  "i^^,  ya.'ar,  or  Jj^lU,  tsuph  ; 
while  rsb  no'pheth,  singly,  is  sometimes  translated 
"honey-comb;"  Greek  iiiXi)  is  represented  by  several 
terms,  more  or  less  accurately,  in  the  origmal  languages 
of  Scripture. 

1.  ^y^,  ya'ar,  which  only  occurs  (in  this  sense)  in  1 
Sam.  xiv,  25,  27,  29 ;  Cant,  v,  1 ;  and  denotes  the  honey 
of  bees,  and  that  only.  The  word  properly  signifies  a 
copse  or  forest,  and  refers  to  the  honey  fomid  in  the 
•woods. 

2.  r33,  no'pheth,  honey  that  drops  (from  rj^lJ,  to  sprin- 
He  or  distil),  usually  associated  with  the  comb,  and 
therefore  bee-honey.  This  occurs  in  Psa.  xix,  10 ;  Prov. 
T,  3  ;  xxiv,  13  ;  xxvii,  7  ;  Cant,  iv,  11. 

3.  Ui3'n,  debash'  (from  its  ijlittinous  nature).  This  is 
the  most  frequent  word.  It  sometimes  denotes  bee- 
honey,  as  in  Judg.  xiv,  8,  but  may  also  refer  to  a  vege- 
table honey  distilled  from  trees,  and  called  manna  by 
chemists ;  also  the  sirup  of  dates,  and  even  dates  them- 
selves. It  appears  also  sometimes  to  stand  as  a  general 
term  for  all  kinds  of  honey,  especially  the  sirup  of 
grapes,  i.  e.  the  newly-expressed  juice  or  must  boiled 
down.  At  the  present  day  this  sirup  is  still  common 
in  Palestine,  under  the  same  Arabic  name  dibs  (Robin- 
son's Researches,  ii,  442,  453),  and  forms  an  article  of 
commerce  in  the  East;  it  was  this,  and  not  ordinarj' 
bee-honey,  which  Jacob  sent  to  Joseph  (Gen.  xliii,  11), 
and  which  the  TjTians  purchased  from  Palestine  (Ezek. 
xxvii,  17).  The  mode  of  preparing  it  is  described  by 
Pliny  (xiv,  11) :  the  must  was  either  boiled  down  to  a 
half  (in  which  case  it  was  called  dffrutum),  or  to  a  third 
(when  it  was  called  siracum,  or  sapa,  the  ff/poioc  olvog, 
and  tT^i}fia  of  the  Greeks) :  it  was  mixed  either  Avith 
wine  or  milk  (Virg.  Georg.  i,  296 ;  Ovid,  Fast,  iv,  780) : 
it  is  still  a  favorite  article  of  nutriment  among  the  S\t- 
ians,  and  has  the  appearance  of  coarse  honey  (RusseU, 
Aleppo,  i,  82).  It  was  used  for  sweetening  food,  like 
sugar  with  us  (Exod.  xvi,  31). 

4.  vJ^liS,  tsu2)h  (literally  ajlowing),  denotes  rather  the 
cells  of  the  honey-comb  full  of  honey  (Prov.  xvi,  24 ; 
Psa.  xix,  11). 

5.  The  "wild  honey"  (^liXi  uypiov)  which,  with  lo- 
custs, formed  the  diet  of  Jolm  the  Baptist,  Avas,  accord- 
ing to  some,  the  manna  or  vegetable  honey  noticed  im- 
der  debash  (No.  3,  aboA'e),  but  may  very  naturally  refer 
to  the  honey  stored  by  bees  in  the  rocks  of  Judrea  De- 
serta,  in  the  absence  of  the  trees  to  Avliich  they  usually 


resort.  Such  wild  honey  is  clearly  referred  to  m  Deut 
xXii,  13 ;  Psa.  Ixxxi,  17.  Josephus  {War,  iv,  8,  3)  spe- 
cifies bee-honey  among  the  natiu-al  productions  of  the 
plain  of  Jericho :  the  same  Greek  expression  is  certainly 
applied  by  Diodorus  Sicidus  (xix,  94)  to  honey  exuding 
from  trees ;  but  it  may  also  be  applied,  like  the  Latin 
mel  silvestre  (Phny,  xi,  16),  to  a  particular  kind  of  bee- 
honey.  A  third  kind  has  been  described  by  some  Avrit- 
ers  as  "  A^egetable"  honey,  by  Avhich  is  meant  the  exu- 
dations of  certain  trees  and  shrubs,  such  as  the  Tamarix 
mannifera,  found  in  the  penmsula  of  Sinai,  or  the  stunt- 
ed oaks  of  Liuristan  and  Mesopotamia.  A  kind  of  honey 
is  described  by  Josephus  (I.  c.)  as  being  manufactured 
from  the  juice  of  the  date. 

Honey  Avas  not  permitted  to  be  offered  on  the  altar 
(Lev.  ii,  11).  As  it  is  coupled  Avith  leaA-en  in  this  pro- 
hibition, it  Avoidd  seem  to  amount  to  an  interdiction  of 
things  sour  and  SAvect.  Aben  Ezra  and  others  allege 
that  it  Avas  because  honey  partook  of  the  fermenting 
natiu-e  of  leaA-en,  and  Avhen  burnt  yielded  an  unpleasant 
smell — qualities  incompatible  Avith  offerings  made  by 
fire  of  a  SAveet  savor  unto  the  Lord.  The  prohibition 
appears  to  have  been  gromided  on  the  fermentation  pro- 
duced by  it,  honey  soon  turning  sour,  and  even  forming 
vinegar  (Pliny,  xxi,  48).  This  fact  is  embodied  in  the 
Talmudical  Avord  hidbish—^^  to  ferment,"  derived  from 
debash.  Other  explanations  haA^e  been  offered,  as  that 
bees  Avere  imclean  (Phil,  ii,  255),  or  that  the  honey  Avas 
the  artificial  dibs  (Biihr,  Symbol,  ii,  323).  But  IMaimon- 
ides  and  others  think  it  was  for  the  pm-pose  of  making 
a  difference  betAveen  the  religious  customs  of  the  Jcavs 
and  the  heathen,  in  Avhose  offerings  honcA'  Avas  much 
employed.  The  first-fruits  of  honey  Avere,  hoAvever,  to 
be  presented,  as  these  Avere  destined  for  the  support  of 
the  priests,  and  not  to  be  offered  upon  the  altar  (2  Chron. 
xxxi,  5).  It  is  related  in  1  Sam.  xiv,  24-32,  that  Jona- 
than and  his  party,  coming  to  the  Avood,  fc'.uid  honey 
dropping  from  the  trees  to  the  ground,  and  the  prince 
extended  his  rod  to  the  honey-comb  to  taste  the  honej\ 
From  all  this  it  is  clear  that  the  honey  Avas  bee-honey, 
and  that  honey-combs  Avere  above  in  the  trees,  from 
Avhich  honey  dropped  upon  the  ground;  but  it  is  net 
clear  Avhether  Jonathan  put  his  rod  into  a  honey-comb 
that  Avas  in  the  trees  or  shrubs,  or  into  one  that  had 
fallen  to  the  ground,  or  that  had  been  formed  there  (Kit- 
to's  Pict.  Bible,  ad  loc).  INIoreover,  the  A'egetable  honey 
is  found  only  in  small  globules,  Avhich  must  be  carefully 
collected  and  strained  before  being  used  (Wcllsted,  ii, 
50).  In  India,  "the  forests,"  says  Mr.  Roberts,  "liter- 
ally flow  Avith  honey ;  large  combs  may  be  seen  hang- 
ing on  the  trees  as  you  pass  along,  fuU  of  honej'"  {Ori- 
ental Illustrations).  We  haA'e  good  reason  to  conclude, 
from  many  allusions  in  Scripture,  that  this  Avas  also,  to 
a  considerable  extent,  the  case  formerly  in  Palestine. 
It  is  A-ery  evident  that  the  land  of  Canaan  abounded  in 
honey.  It  is  indeed  described  as  "  a  land  floAving  Avith 
milk  and  honey"  (Exod.  iii,  8,  etc.) ;  Avhich  Ave  appre- 
hend to  refer  to  all  the  SAveet  substances  Avhicli  the  dif- 
ferent HebrcAV  Avords  indicate,  as  the  phrase  seems  too 
large  to  be  confined  to  the  honey  of  bees  alone.  Yet 
the  great  number  of  bees  in  Palestine  has  been  noticed 
by  many  travellers ;  and  they  Avere  doubtless  stiU  more 
common  in  ancient  times,  Avhen  the  soil  Avas  vuider  more 
general  cultivation.  Where  bees  are  very  numerous, 
they  sometimes  resort  to  places  for  the  deposit  of  their 
honey  Avhich  Ave  Avould  little  think  of.  The  skeleton 
of  a  Uon,  picked  clean  by  birds,  dogs,  and  insects,  Avould 
afford  no  bad  substitute  for  a  hive,  as  in  Judg.  xIa',  8,  9 
(Kitto's  Daily  Bible  Illust.  ad  loc).  A  recent  traveller, 
in  a  sketch  of  the  natural  history  of  Palestine,  names 
bees,  beetles,  and  mosquitoes  as  the  insects  A^'hich  are 
most  common  in  tlie  country  (Schubert,  Peise  im  Mor- 
geidande,  ii,  120).  In  some  parts  of  Northern  Arabia 
the  hiUs  are  so  A\-ell  stocked  Avith  bees  that  no  sooner 
are  hives  placed  than  they  are  occupied  (^Yellsted's 
Trareh,  ii,  123).  Dr.  Thomson  s]jeaks  of  immense 
SAvarms  of  bees  in  the  cliffs  of  Avady  Kum,  and  compares 
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Dcut.  xxi!,  13  {Land  and  Boole,  i,  4G0).  Prof.  Hackett 
saw  hives  in  several  places  in  Palestine  {Illustrations  of 
Script,  p.  96).  Milk  and  honey  were  among  the  chief 
dainties  in  tlie  earlier  ages,  as  they  are  now  among  the 
Bedawin ;  and  butter  and  honey  are  also  mentioned 
among  articles  of  food  (Isa.  vii,  15).  The  ancients  used 
honey  instead  of  sugar  (Psa.  cxix,  103 ;  Prov.  xxiv,  13) ; 
but  when  taken  in  great  quantities  it  causes  nausea,  a 
fact  employed  in  Prov.  xxv,  10,  17,  to  inculcate  moder- 
ation in  pleasures.  Honey  and  milk  are  put  also  for 
sweet  discourse  (Cant,  iv,  11).  The  preservative  prop- 
erties of  honey  were  known  in  ancient  times.  Josephus 
records  that  the  Jewish  king  Aristobulus,  whom  l*om- 
pcy's  partisans  destroyed  by  poison,  lay  buried  in  lioney 
till  Antony  sent  him  to  the  roj'al  cemetery  in  Judaja 
(.•l«f.  xiv,  7,4).     See  Bee. 

HONEY,  a  portion  of  which,  with  milk,  was  sometimes 
given  to  newly-baptized  persons  in  allusion  to  the  name 
anciently  given  to  Canaan,  and  in  token  that  they  be- 
longed to  the  spiritual  Israel.  Honey  and  milk  had  a 
distinct  consecration  (Eadie,  Eccles.  Bid.).  See  Au- 
gusti,  Christl.  A  rchdol.  ii,  446  sq. ;  Riddle,  Christ.  Antiq. 
p.  519  sq. ;  Wheatly,  Common  Prayer,  p.  326. 

Honolulu.     See  Sandwich  Islands. 

Honor,  (1.)  respect  paid  to  superiors,  those  to  whom 
we  owe  particular  deference  and  distinction.  (2.)  It  is 
sometimes,  in  Scripture,  used  to  denote  real  services : 
"  Honor  thy  father  and  mother  (Exod.  xx,  12) ;"  that  is, 
not  only  show  respect  and  deference,  but  assist  them, 
and  perform  such  services  to  them  as  they  need.  Bj' 
honor  is  also  understood  that  adoration  which  is  due  to 
God  only :  "  Give  unto  the  Lord  the  honor  due  unto  his 
name  (Psa.  xxix,  2)."  (3.)  Specifically,  it  is  used  to  de- 
note the  testimony  of  esteem  or  submission,  by  which 
we  make  known  the  veneration  and  respect  we  entertain 
for  any  one  on  account  of  his  dignity  or  merit.  The 
word  is  used  in  general  for  the  esteem  due  to  virtue, 
glory,  reputation,  and  probity.  In  every  situation  of 
life,  religion  only  forms  the  true  honor  and  happiness  of 
man.  "  It  cannot  arise  from  riches,  dignity  of  rank,  or 
office,  nor  from  what  are  often  called  splendid  actions  of 
heroes,  or  civil  accomplishments;  these  may  be  found 
among  men  of  no  real  integrity,  and  may  create  consid- 
erable fame;  but  a  distinction  must  be  made  between 
fame  and  true  honor.  The  former  is  a  loud  and  noisy 
applause ;  the  latter  a  more  silent  and  internal  homage. 
Fame  floats  on  the  breath  of  the  multitude ;  honor  rests 
on  the  judgment  of  the  thinking.  In  order,  then,  to  dis- 
cern where  true  honor  lies,  we  must  not  look  to  any  ad- 
ventitious circumstance,  not  to  any  single  sparlding  qual- 
ity, but  to  the  whole  of  what  forms  a  man ;  in  a  word, 
we  must  look  to  the  soul.  It  will  discover  itself  by  a 
mind  superior  to  fear,  to  selfish  interest,  and  corruption ; 
by  an  ardent  love  to  the  Supreme  Being,  and  by  a  prin- 
ciple of  uniform  rectitude.  It  will  make  us  neither 
afraid  nor  ashamed  to  discharge  oiu"  duty,  as  it  relates 
both  to  God  and  man.  It  will  infiuence  us  to  be  mag- 
nanimous without  being  proud;  humble  without  being 
mean ;  just  without  being  harsh ;  simple  in  our  manners, 
but  manly  in  our  feelings.  This  honor,  thus  formed  by 
religion,  or  the  love  of  God,  is  more  independent  and 
more  compete  than  what  can  be  acquired  by  any  other 
means.  It  is  productive  of  higher  felicity,  and  will  be 
commensiu-ate  with  eternity  itself;  while  that  honor, 
so  called,  which  arises  from  any  other  principle,  will  re- 
semble the  feeble  and  twinkling  flame  of  a  taper,  whicli 
is  often  clouded  by  tlie  smoke  it  sends  forth,  but  is  al- 
ways wasting,  and  soon  dies  totally  away"  (Blair,  Ser- 
mons, Serm.  33).  (4.)  The  term  "  honor"  is  also  used  to 
denote  the  personal  quality  of  magnanimitj',  especially 
in  relation  to  truth  and  fidelity.  Among  men  of  the 
world,  tlie  "  sense  of  honor,"  so  called,  takes  the  jilace  of 
conscience;  perhaps  it  might  more  justly  be  said  that  it 
is  conscience,  regulated,  however,  by  the  personal  pride 
of  the  individual.  Coleridge  remarks  that  wherever 
"  genuine  moralit}^  has  given  way,  in  the  general  opin- 


ion, to  a  scheme  of  ethics  founded  on  utility,  its  place  is 
soon  cliallenged  by  the  spirit  of  iionois.  I'aley,  who  de- 
grades the  spirit  of  honor  into  a  mere  club-law  among 
the  higher  classes,  origijiating  in  seltisli  convenience,  and 
enforced  by  tlie  penalty  of  excommunication  from  the 
society  which  liabit  had  rendered  indispensable  to  the 
happiness  of  the  individuals,  has  misconstrued  it  not 
less  than  Shaftesbury,  who  extols  it  as  the  noblest  influ- 
ence of  noble  natures.  The  spirit  of  honor  is  more,  in- 
deed, than  a  mere  conventional  substitute  for  honesty ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  instead  of  being  a  finer  form  of 
moral  life,  it  may  be  more  truly  described  as  the  shad- 
ow or  ghost  of  virtue  deceased ;  for  to  take  the  word 
in  a  sense  which  no  man  of  honor  would  acknowledge 
may  be  allowed  to  the  writer  of  satires,  but  not  to  vlie 
moral  philosopher.  Honor  implies  a  reverence  for  the 
invisible  and  supersensual  in  our  nature,  and  so  far  it  is 
virtue ;  but  it  is  a  virtue  that  neither  understands  it- 
self nor  its  true  soiu-ce,  and  therefore  often  unsubsLin- 
tial,  not  seldom  fantastic,  and  often  more  or  less  cajni- 
cious.  Abstract  the  notion  from  the  Uvcs  of  lord  Her- 
bert of  Cherburj',  or  Henrj'  the  Fourth  of  France,  and 
then  compare  it  with  1  Cor.  xiii  and  the  Kiiistle  to  I'hi- 
lemon,  or,  rather,  with  the  realization  of  this  fair  ideal 
in  the  character  of  St.  Paul  himself.  This  has  struck 
the  better  class  even  of  infidels.  Collins,  one  of  the 
most  learned  of  our  English  deists,  is  said  to  have  de- 
clared that,  contradictory  as  miracles  appeared  to  his 
reason,  he  would  believe  in  them  notwithstanding  if  it 
coidd  be  proved  to  liim  that  St.  Paul  had  asserted  any 
one  as  having  been  worked  by  himself  in  the  modern 
sense  of  the  word  miracle ;  adding, '  St.  Paul  was  so 
j>erfect  a  gentleman,  and  a  man  of  honor ."  I  know  not 
a  better  test.  Nor  can  I  think  of  any  investigation 
that  would  be  more  instructive  where  it  would  be  safe, 
but  none,  likewise,  of  greater  delicacy  from  the  proba- 
bility of  misinterpretation  than  a  history  of  the  rise  of 
honor  in  the  European  monarchies  as  connected  Avith 
the  corruptions  of  Christianity,  and  an  inquiry  into 
the  specific  causes  of  the  inefficacy  which  has  attended 
the  combined  efforts  of  divines  and  moralists  against 
the  practice  and  obligation  of  duelling."  Of  the  mere- 
ly worldly  sense  of  honor,  Carlyle  remarks,  sharply 
enough,  that  it  '•  reveals  itself  too  clearly  as  the  daugh- 
ter and  heiress  of  our  old  acquaintance.  Vanity"  {Essays, 
ii,  74).  INIontescpiieu  remarks  that  wliat  is  called  honor 
in  Europe  is  unknown,  and  of  course  unnamed,  in  Asia; 
and  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  render  the  term  intelli- 
gible to  a  Persian."  See  Jlontesquieu,  Sjririt  of  Laws, 
bk.  iii,  ch.  viii ;  Coleridge,  Friend,  p.  377. 

Honoratus,  St.,  a  Manicha'an,  and  archbishop  of 
Aries,  was  born,  according  to  Baillet,  in  Belgian  Gaul,  in 
the  second  half  of  the  4th  century.  He  belonged  to  a 
noble  family  who  were  pagans;  and  when  he  and  his 
brother  Venantius  became  Christians,  they  left  their 
country  and  parents,  and  travelled  through  Achaia,  and 
afterwards  founded  a  monastery  on  the  island  of  Scrino, 
opposite  Cannes,  which  acquired  great  celebrity.  Some 
of  the  most  eminent  bishops  and  theologians  of  the  otli 
:  and  6th  centuries  came  out  of  this  convent.  Honoratus 
himself  became  archbishop  of  Aries  A.D.  426,  and  died 
A.U.  429.     See  Hocfer,  Xoin:  Bioy.  Generale,  xxv,  78. 

Honoratus,  St.,  liishop  of  jMarseiUes,  was  bora 
about  420  or  425,  and  is  said  to  have  been  educated  at 
the  school  of  Lerins.  He  was  the  successor  of  the  cele- 
brated Tillemont  in  the  episcopacy  (probably  in  475), 
but  of  his  works  very  little  is  known  at  present.  Some 
ascribe  to  him  the  authorship  of  a  life  of  St.  Hilariiis, 
which  other  critics  suppose  to  be  the  production  of  Vi- 
ventius.  He  died  about  492,  comiting  pope  Gelasius  I 
among  his  admirers. — Hoefer,  Noui:  Bioy.  Gener.  xxv, 
78. 

Honorius,  Roman  emperor,  son  of  Theodosius  I, 
was  born  in  384.  He  was  named  Augustus  Nov.  20, 
393,  and  succeeded  his  father  Jan.  17,  395,  as  first  em- 
peror of  the  Western  empire,  with  Rome  as  its  capital, 
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while  the  Eastern  fell  to  the  lot  of  his  brother  Arcadius. 
llonorius  was  at  this  time  only  ten  years  of  age,  and  he 
was  therefore  put  under  tlie  guardianship  of  Stilicho,  a 
Vandal,  who  had  aided  him  in  ascending  the  throne, 
and  whose  daughter  JIaria  lie  mari-ied.  Honorius, 
soon  after  his  accession,  renewed  and  even  rendered 
more  stringent  his  father's  enactments  against  heathen- 
ism ;  but  the  weakness  of  his  government,  together  with 
the  fears  or  heathenish  tendencies  of  some  of  the  gov- 
ernors, rendered  these  regidations  almost  of  no  eifect  in 
several  provinces.  It  having  been  represented  to  Ho- 
norius that  the  continued  existence  of  heathen  temples 
kejit  up  the  heathen  spirit  among  the  people,  he  ordered^ 
(399)  that  all  such  temples  should  be  rpaickly  destroyed," 
so  that  tlie  people  should  no  longer  have  this  tempta- 
tion before  them.  As  the  heathen  laid  great  stress  on 
a  prediction  that  Christianity  woidd  disappear  in  its 
3G5th  year,  the  destruction  of  their  own  temples  at  that 
time  made  great  impression  on  them.  Yet  in  some  dis- 
tricts of  Northern  Africa  the  heathen  still  remained  nu- 
merous enough  not  only  to  resist,  but  even  to  oppress 
the  Christians.  After  the  death  of  Stilicho,  Honorius 
modified  his  severe  course  against  heathenism:  a  law 
was  promulgated  for  the  Western  empire  in  A.D.  410 — 
"  ut  libera  voluntate  quis  cultum  Christianitaiis  excij^eirt'" 
— by  which  the  penalties  pronounced  by  preceding  laws 
against  all  who  participated  in  any  but  Christian  wor- 
ship were  suspended.  This  law,  however,  remained  in 
force  but  a  short  time,  and  the  old  enactments  came 
again  into  use.  An  edict  of  416  excluded  the  heathen 
from  civil  and  military  offices,  yet  we  are  told  by  Zozi- 
mus  (v,  46)  that  such  was  the  weakness  of  Honorius 
that  at  the  request  of  a  heathen  general,  who  declined 
continuing  in  his  service  on  any  other  terms,  the  edict 
was  at  once  taken  back.  This  vacillating,  irresolute 
prince  Avas  also  led  to  take  part  in  discussions  on  the 
points  of  doctrine  then  agitating  the  Church.  In  418 
he  promulgated  an  edict  against  Pelagius  and  the  Pela- 
gians and  Ccelicola',  which  was  framed  more  in  a  theo- 
logical than  an  imperial  style.  He  acted  in  the  same 
manner  towards  the  Donatists.  The  envoys  of  the 
North  African  Church  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  the 
emperor  a  rule  that  the  penalty  of  ten  pounds  of  gold 
to  which  his  father  Theodosius  had  condemned  heretic 
priests,  or  the  owners  of  the  places  where  heretics  as- 
sembled to  worship,  should  only  be  enforced  against 
those  Donatist  bishops  and  priests  in  whose  dioceses  vi- 
olence had  been  offered  to  the  orthodox  priests.  In 
an  edict  Honorius  issued  against  the  Donatists  (405), 
he  condemned  them  as  heretics,  and  this  with  more 
severity  even  than  the  Council  of  Carthage  demanded. 
Later  he  appointed  a  council,  to  be  held  at  Carthage 
(411),  to  decide  the  difficulty  between  the  Donatists 
and  the  orthodox  jiarty.  The  imperial  commissioners, 
of  course,  decided  for  the  latter,  and  new  edicts  were 
published  exiling  Donatist  i^riests,  and  condemning 
their  followers  to  be  fined.  The  fanaticism  of  the  op- 
pressed party  was  excited  by  these  measures,  and  the 
heresy  only  spread  the  more  rapidly.  While  the  reign 
of  Honorius  is  thus  of  great  importance  in  the  history 
of  the  Church,  the  emperor  himself  showed  the  greatest 
want  of  energy  in  all  his  dealings,  and  his  death,  which 
occurred  in  August,  423,  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  a 
loss  to  either  the  State  or  the  Church. — Herzog,  Bral- 
A'>n-i/l-l(ip.  vi,  251 ;  Mosheim,  Ch.  History,  vol.  i ;  (iibbon, 
DicUne  and  Fall,  chaj).  xxix-xxxiii ;  Sozomen,  Hist.  Ec- 
cles.  chap,  viii-x ;  Scliaff,  Ch.  Hist,  ii,  66  sq. ;  Lea,  Sacer- 
dotal Celihaqi,  p.  54, 72,  83 ;  Christ.  Remembrancer,  July, 
1868,  p.  237.     See  Donatists. 

Honorius,  an  archbishop  of  Canterbury'  in  627. 
He  instituted  parishes  in  England ;  but  litte  is  known 
of  his  life  and  works.     He  died  in  653. 

Honorius  of  Autux  QAitgristodunensis),  surnamed 
"  the  Solitary-,"  a  scholastic  theologian  of  the  first  half 
of  the  11th  century,  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been 
born  in  France,  and  was  connected  with  a  church  at 


Autun,  in  Burgimdy.  His  personal  historj'^  is  rather 
obscure ;  but  if  he  be  really  the  author  of  the  Elucidari- 
11711,  a  summary'  of  theologj",  published  in  France  as  the 
work  of  Anselm  (Paris,  1560,  8vo),  he  deser\-cs  to  be 
ranked  among  the  most  celebrated  men  of  his  centurj\ 
The  Elucidariuvi  shows  that  Honorius  was  devoted  to  a 
practical  mysticism,  and  in  his  work  he  seems  to  have 
followed  the  new  Platonic-Augustinian  theologj'.  He 
condemned  the  Crusades  and  pilgrimages  to  Jerusalem, 
all  decorations  of  the  altar,  the  extreme  unction,  etc. 
On  the  doctrme  of  the  Trinity,  he  held  that  the  godhead 
consists  of  three  distinct  powers.  He  is  also  said  to  have 
been  the  author  of  a  work,  De  Preedestinatione  et  libera 
arbitrio  (Col.  1552;  also  found  in  Cassander's  Worls,  p. 
623  sq.).  In  this  work  he  holds  that  "  God's  foreknowl- 
edge has  no  compelling  influence  upon  our  actions,  nor 
his  predestination  any  necessitating  power  over  our  fate; 
for,  as  all  futujrity  is  present  to  an  omnipresent  Being, 
he  knows  our  future  acts,  because  he  sees  them  as  al- 
ready done ;  and  his  predestination  to  either  life  or  death 
is  the  consequence  of  his  foreknowing  the  line  of  con- 
duct which  his  creatures  would  choose  to  pursue."  In 
many  respects  he  agreed  with  Abelard  (q.  v.).  Hono- 
rius also  wrote  several  Biblical  works,  among  Avhich  his 
Introduction  to  the  Exjilanation  of  Solomon's  Song  is 
considered  as  his  best  production.  All  his  theological 
and  philosophical  works  are  collected  in  the  Bibl.  Max. 
Patr.  vol.  XX.  See  Dupin,  Bibl.  Nouv.  des  aiit.  eccl.  ix, 
154 ;  Oudin,  Be  Script.  Eccles. ;  Schrockh,  Kirchengesch. 
xxiv,  361  sq.;  xxviii,  335,  416  sq.,  427  sq.;  xxix,  341; 
Ritter,  Gesch.  der  Philos.  vii,  435  sq. ;  Clarke,  Succession 
of  Sacred  Lit.  ii,  680 ;  Waterland,  Works  (see  Index) ; 
Fuhrmann,  Hanchcorterb.  d.  Kirchenr/esch.  ii,  342 ;  Asch- 
bach,  Kirchen-Lex.  iii,  321  sq. ;  Hoefer,  Nonv.  Biog.  Ge- 
nerate, XXV,  19  sq. ;  Darling,  Encglclop,  Bibliog.  i,  1526. 
(J.H.W.) 

Honorius  de  Sanxta  Maria,  who  was  also  known 
as  Blaise  Vauxelle,  was  born  at  Limoges,  in  France, 
July  4, 1651.  He  joined  the  Carmelites  at  Toulouse  in 
1671,  and  then  went  on  a  mission  to  the  Levant.  Re- 
turning to  France,  he  taught  theology  for  some  years, 
and  became  prior,  counsellor,  provincial,  and,  finally,  vis- 
itor general  of  the  French  Carmelites.  He  died  in  1729. 
The  most  important  and  useful  of  his  publications  is  en- 
titled Be  flexions  sur  les  Regies  et  sur  V  Usage  de  la  Cri- 
tique, touchant  VHistoire  de  FEglise,  les  Ouvrages  des 
Peres,  lesActes  des  anciens  Martyrs,  les  Vies  des  Saintcs, 
etc.  (Paris  and  Lyons,  1712-1720, 3  vols.  4to).  He  wrote 
several  treatises  against  Jansenism,  and  in  favor  of  the 
bull  Unigenitus;  also  Vie  de  Saint  Jean  de  la  Croix 
(Toumay,  1724) : — Obsei'vations  sur  VHistoire  ecclesias- 
tique  de  Fleurij  (Mechlin,  1726-1729)  : — Expositio  Syni- 
boli  Apiostolorum,  etc.  (Perpignan,  1689)  :  —  Traditions 
des  Peres  et  auteurs  eccles.  sur  la  Contemplation  (Paris, 
1706,  2  vols.  Bvo),  which  last  was  translated  into  Italian 
and  Spanish,  and  to  which  he  subsequently  added  Pes 
Motifs  et  de  la  Pratique  de  F amour  de  Dieu  (Paris,  1713, 
8vo) ;  etc. — Moreri,  Nouv,  Diet.  Histor. ;  Hoefer,  Xoui: 
Biog.  Generale,  xxv,  83. 

Honorius  I,  Pope,  was  a  native  of  the  Campania, 
and  succceiled  ISoniface  Y  in  625.  His  general  admin- 
istration of  Church  affairs  has  been  favorably  comment- 
ed upon  by  historians,  and  his  name  is  very  prom- 
inent in  the  historj'  of  the  paschal  controversy  in  Ire- 
land, and  in  that  of  the  early  Anglo-Saxon  Church. 
The  feast  of  the  elevation  of  the  cross  was  organized 
diu-ing  his  time  (about  628),  and  he  was  verj'  active  in 
converting  the  heathen.  He  died  in  638.  Some  of  his 
letters  are  preserved  in  Labbe's  Collect.  Concilinrum, 
vol.  iii.  Honorius  is  especially  distinguished  for  the 
part  he  took  in  the  Monothelistic  controversies  of  that 
period.  While  the  controversy  was  gaining  ground 
in  the  West,  Sergius,  patriarch  of  Constantinojile, 
wrote  to  Honorius,  explaining  the  jMonothelistic  doc- 
trines in  the  most  fiivorable  light,  and  suggested  that 
Honorius  should  impose  sUence  on  both  parties  in  a 
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dispute  which  really  cUd  not  affect  the  substance 
of  the  Catholic  doctrine.  IMisled,  it  is  alleged,  by  this 
statement  of  Sergius,  Honorius  consented,  and  even 
expressed  himself  in  language  which  would  appear 
to  condemn  the  doctrine  of  two  wills  in  Christ,  After 
his  death,  attempts  were  made  at  Rome  to  exculpate 
his  memory  from  all  accusation  of  heresy,  yet  he  was 
condemned  and  anathematized  by  the  (Ecumenical 
Council  of  Constantinople  in  GSO,  and  this  sentence  was 
confirmed  at  different  times,  as,  \\<r  iusiaiicc.  by  Leo  II, 
who  anathematized  him  as  bcrciic  i'ur  li.niiiL;-  ;iii<iiipted 
apostoKcam  eccksiam — projhixi  /iroi/i/int/r  iiiiiiinriilatam 
suhverlere  (Mansi,  x,  731).  Modern  Roman  Catholic 
historians  have  tried  in  various  ways  to  exonerate  Ho- 
norius. Baronius  says  that  the  acts  of  the  Council  of 
Constantinople  were  falsified ;  BcUarmine  says  that  this 
was  the  case  with  Honorius's  letter  to  Sergius;  ^vhile 
(Jarnier  and  Ballerini  claim  tliat  he  was  not  anathema- 
tized for  heresy,  hut  propter  neglifientia-m.  Some  Roman 
Catholic  historians,  however,  maintain  that  even  in  dis- 
claiming the  belief  of  two  wills  iir  Clirist,  Honorius 
merely  denied  the  existence  in  Christ  of  two  discordant 
or  conflicting  wills,  that  is,  of  a  corrupt  ami  sinful  hu- 
man will  opposed  to  the  divine  will,  and  that  he  did  not 
put  forth  any  dogmatic  declarations  irreconcilable  with 
the  strict  ultramontane  doctrine  of  infallibility.  Orsi 
went  even  so  far  as  to  maintain  that  Honorius  com- 
posed this  letter  to  Sergius  as  "a  private  teacher;"  but 
the  expression  doctor  privatus,  when  used  of  a  pope,  is 
lilce  talking  of  wooden  iron  (comp.  Jaiuis,  The  Council 
and  (he  Pope,  p.  405).  In  modern  times,  the  agitation 
of  the  question  of  papal  infallibility  has  given  a  special 
interest  to  the  letters  of  Honorius.  The  champions  of 
infallibility,  following  the  lead  of  the  above-mentioned 
writers,  tried  all  kinds  of  arguments  to  explain  a^vay 
the  assent  of  Honorius  to  the  heretical  doctrines  of 
Sergius,  without  being  able  to  adduce  any  new  argu- 
ment. The  Jesuit  Bamberger  even  attempted  a  full 
justification  of  the  course  of  Honorius.  Most  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  writers,  however,  admitted  that  the 
words,  though  they  maj--  bear  an  orthodox  construction, 
must  have  appeared  as  favoring  the  heretics,  and  that 
Honorius  probably  fell  into  a  trap  which  the  shrewd 
patriarch  of  Constantinople  had  set  for  him.  The  Gal- 
ileans, and  the  opponents  of  papal  infallibility,  have  in 
general  endeavored  to  show  that  Honorius  was  really  a 
iavorer  of  Monothelism.  The  ablest  treatment  of  the 
subject  from  this  school  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
may  be  found  in  the  work  on  Thp  Pope  ami  the  Council, 
by  Janus;  two  works  by  P. Le  Page  Renouf  (The  Con- 
demnation of  Pope  Honorius,  London,  1868) ;  and  [in 
reply  to  the  ultramontane  reviews  of  the  first  work  by 
Dr.  'iVard,  the  editor  of  the  Dublin  Review,  and  the  Jes- 
uit Bottalla]  The  Case  of  Pope  Honorius  reconsidered 
(London,  1869) ;  in  two  letters,  by  the  distinguished 
I'rench  Oratorian  and  member  of  the  French  Academy, 
P.  Gratry  {JJeccqne  d^ Orleans  et  Varcheveque  de  M alines, 
Paris,  1870) ;  and  in  an  essay  by  bishop  Hefele,  pub- 
lished in  Naples,  1870.  Renouf,  whose  thoroughness 
and  keenness  is  admitted  by  all  his  opponents,  in  his 
works,  undertakes  to  prove  three  assertions:  1.  Hono- 
rius, iu  his  letters  to  Sergius,  really  gave  his  sanction  to 
the  Monothelistic  heresy ;  2.  Honorius  was,  on  account 
of  heresy,  condemned  by  general  councils  and  popes ; 
3.  Honorius  taught  a  heresy  ex  cathedra.  The  fact 
that  Honorius  was  condemned  by  general  councils  and 
popes  as  a  heretic  is  admitted  by  many  of  those  Catho- 
lic writers  who  insist  that  his  words  may  be  indeed, 
though  they  are  obscure,  explained  in  an  orthodox 
sense.  Since  the  convocation  of  the  Vatican  Council  iu 
1861),  many  Roman  Catholic  theologians  (among  them 
Dbllinger  and  Gratrj'),  who  were  formerly  regarded  as 
personally  favorable  to  the  doctrine  of  papal  infallilnl- 
it}',  now,  after  a  new  investigation  of  the  question, 
strongly  urge  the  case  of  Honorius  as  an  irrefutable 
argument  against  it.  The  literature  on  the  Honorius 
question  is  so  voluminous  that,  according  to  the  opinion 


of  the  learned  DiJllinger,  during  the  last  130  years  more 
has  been  written  on  it  than  on  any  other  point  of  Church 
History  within  1500  years.  Recent  monographs  on  the 
subject,  besides  the  works  already  mentioned,  lunx  been 
written  by  Schneemann  (Studien  iiber  die  HoiKirins- 
fratje,  1864)  and  Reinerding  {lieitrdye  zur  IlvNurids- 
urul  Libei-iusfrufje,  1865).  It  is  also  extensively  dis- 
cussed in  a  number  of  articles  in  the  theological  re- 
views, especially  those  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Cinn-cli, 
in  the  larger  works  on  Church  lliston,^,  and  in  particu- 
lar, since  1869,  in  a  vast  number  of  works  treating  of 
the  question  of  papal  infallibility.  See  iNi-'ALLiiiiL- 
ITV.  See  l.'icluT,  //l.i/oria  Ciiiril.  ,/eneral.  i,  296;  Du 
Pin,  De  a,iih,,„i  ,rrl,s.  ,i;,ri,,li„„.\K  349;  M.  Havc- 
lange,  Ecrl.,si,f  ii//',i//!hi'/i/as  in  I'mli.^  (lof/nuiticis  (Journ, 
hist,  et  li/f.  Aprif  I.  17',MI);  F.  I^larchesius,  Clypeus  for- 
tiuni  (IG.SO)  ;  Hiicfcr,  Xouv.  Biofj.  Generale,  xxv,  88; 
Chambers,  ( 'ncUiiKidld,  v,  407;  Ceillier,  Hist,  des  aut.  sac. 
xvii,522sq.;  lloxcniQ, Die Piipste,\,  lOfi-Jdil ;  Scliniclili. 
Kirchengesch.  xix,  492  sq. ;  Bower,  Histon/  nj'  the  J'h/hs, 
iii,  11  sq, ;  Fuhrmann,  Hamlworterb.  d.  Kirc/i(i/;/rscli.  ii, 
340  sq,;  Neander,  Ch.  History,  iii,  179,  195;  DiKjimis.  ii, 
439;  W\\v!\a.\\,  Latin  Christianity,  u,  169;  Riddk%  llhlnry 
of  the  Papacy,  i,  195;  Hardwick,  Church  Hist.  (:\Iiddlc 
Ages),  p.  70  and  n.  3,  p.  75  and  n.  8 ;  Hagenbach,  Hist,  of 
Doctrines,  vol.  ii ;  West.  Review,  Oct.  ]8()S,  p.  239 ;  Edinb. 
Rev.  Oct.  1869,  p.  160;  Aschbach,  Kirrhen-T.erikon,  iii, 
322  sq. ;  Lefevre,  in  Revue  Cuthal.  d<  I.otindu,  February, 
1870;  Hefele,  Honorius  u.d.sechsf<'  nl/./nn.  Concil.  (Tiib. 
1870, 8vo).     See  Monotheism.     (J.ii.W.j 

Honoriu.s  II  {Peter  Cadolaus},  Antipope,  was  elect- 
ed in  1061,  through  the  influence  of  Henry  IV,  in  oppo- 
sition to  Alexander  II,  who  had  been  chosen  by  the 
cardinals  -ivithout  his  assent.  The  election  took  place 
in  a  council  convened  at  Basle,  and  Honorius  afterwards 
went  to  Rome.  The  German  bishops,  however,  un- 
der the  influence  of  Htinno,  archbishop  of  Cologne,  sided 
with  Alexander  II  at  the  Synod  of  Augsburg,  1062; 
and,  finally,  the  Synod  of  Jlantua,  1064,  pronounced  the 
deposition  of  Honorius,  and  he  was  obliged  thereafter  to 
confine  himself  to  the  bishopric  of  Padua,  which  he  held 
before  his  election.  Yet  he  upheld  his  pretensions  to 
the  pontifical  see  until  his  death  in  1072.  He  was  ac- 
cused of  simony  and  of  concubinage.  He  is  generallj'- 
not  counted  among  the  popes  on  account  of  his  deposi- 
tion.— Herzog,  Real-Encyklop.  vol.  v ;  Schriickh,  Kirch- 
engesch.  xxii,  882,  385  sq.;  Riddle,  Hist,  of  the  Papacy, 
ii,119;  Wetzer  u.\Velte,/v2Vc^(?«-LeT.  V, 318  sq.;  Asch- 
bach, Kirchen-Lex.  iii,  323.     Sec  Alexaxdeu  II. 

Honorius  II  (cardinal  Lambert'),  Pope,  originally 
bishop  of  Ostia,  was  elected  pope  by  the  cardinals  iu 
1124,  after  the  death  of  CaUxtus  II,  while  most  of  the 
bishops  assembled  at  Rome  elected  Tebaldus,  cardinal 
of  Santa  Anastasia.  Tebaldus,  finding  that  Honorius 
was  supported  by  the  powerful  family  of  the  Frangipa- 
ni,  and  that  the  people  were  divided  in  oijinion,  to  avoid 
further  strife,  -waived  his  claim.  Honorius  himself  also 
expressed  doubts  concerning  the  validity  of  his  own 
election ;  he  M'as  sulisequcntly  re-elected  by  the  clergy 
and  the  people  of  Rome  without  opposition,  and  v.as 
consecrated  Dec.  21,  1124.  He  refused  the  investiture 
of  the  duchies  of  Apulia  and  Calabria  to  Roger,  count 
of  Sicily;  and  Roger  having  besieged  the  pope  v.ithin 
Benevento,  Honorius  excommunicated  him ;  but  after- 
wards peace  was  concluded  between  them,  and  Hono- 
rius granted  the  investiture.  He  confirmed  the  elec- 
tion of  Lothaire  II  to  the  empire,  and  excommunicated 
his  rival,  Conrad  of  Franconia.  He  also  confirmed  the 
organization  of  the  order  of  Premonstratensis,  and  at 
the  Synod  of  Troyes  (1128)  that  of  the  Templars;  and 
condemned  the  abbots  of  Cluny  and  of  I-lount  Cassin, 
against  whom  complaints  had  l)een  made.  He  died  in 
the  convent  of  St.  Andrew,  Fcl).  14,  1  ISO.— Enylish  Cy- 
clopcedia;  Hoefer,  jXouv.  Bioy.  Gener.  xxv,  89;  Bower, 
Hist,  of  the  Popes,  vi,  19  sq.;  Kiddle,  Hm.  of  the  Papa- 
cy, ii,  "l69 ;  Schrcickh,  Kirchengesch.  xxvi,  95  sq. ;  ilil- 
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man,  Lat.  Christianity,  iv,  144, 151  sq. ;  Wetzer  u.Welte, 
Kirchen-Lex.  v,  317  sq. ;  Aschbach,  Kirchen^Lex.  iii,  323 
sq. 

Honorius  III  (Cencio  Savelli),  Pope,  a  native  of 
Rome,  was  cardinal  of  St.  John  and  St.  Paul,  and  suc- 
ceeded pope  Innocent  III  in  1216.  He  showed  a  very 
accommodating  spirit  in  his  relations  with  the  temporal 
powers.  Thus,  when  Frederick  II  permitted  his  son 
Henry,  already  king  of  Sicily,  to  be  elected  king  of  Ger- 
many, in  April,  1220,  he  even  consented  to  officiate  at  the 
coronation  (November,  1220).  But  it  is  generally  be- 
lieved that  the  object  of  the  pope  in  consenting  so  read- 
ily to  the  desires  of  Frederick  II  was  to  gain  liim  for 
the  great  crusade  against  the  IMussulmans  in  the  East 
which  he  contemplated.  This  good  understanding  be- 
tween the  pope  and  the  emperor  was  interrupted  when 
the  latter,  instead  of  proceeding  directh'  to  Palestine, 
tarried  in  Apulia  and  Sicily,  and  attempted  to  regain 
those  countries.  Honorius  sent  his  chaplain,  Alatrinus, 
to  the  imperial  diet  at  Cremona  in  1226,  and  the  em- 
peror was  obliged  to  renounce  his  plan  of  aggrandize- 
ment. Honorius  even  went  so  far  as  to  threaten  him 
(1225)  with  excommmiication  if  he  did  not  start  for  the 
Holy  Land  by  August,  1227,  and  he  would  probably 
have  executed  his  threat  had  not  death  interfered. 
This  conciliatory  spirit  Honorius  failed  to  manifest  to- 
wards count  Itaymond  VII  of  Toulouse.  He  excited 
Louis  VIII  of  France  to  make  war  against  Rajonond ; 
but  neither  Honorius  nor  Louis  lived  to  see  the  end  of 
the  conflict.  He  was  also  frequently  at  variance  with 
the  nobles  and  people  of  Rome,  by  whom  he  was  a  num- 
ber of  times  driven  from  the  city.  His  pontiMcate  was 
therefore  not  a  very  quiet  one.  He  died  March  12, 1227. 
Officially  Honorius  confirmed  the  organization  of  the 
Dominicans  in  1216,  and  of  the  Franciscans  in  1223. 
He  was  the  first  pope  who  granted  indulgences  at  the 
canonization  of  saints.  He  was  considered  a  learned 
man  in  his  day,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  au- 
thor of  the  Conjurationes  adversus  principem  tenehrarum 
(Rome,  1629,  8vo). — Herzog,  Real-Encyklopddie, yo\.\ \ 
Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biocj.  Generale,  xxv,  90 ;  Bower,  Hist,  of 
the  Popes,vi,  216-221 ;  Neander,  Ch.  History,  iv,  41, 177, 
270,  341;  MUman,  Lnt.  Christianity,  v  (see  Index)  ;  Ilc- 
fele,  Conciliengesch.  iii,  811  sq. ;  Ebrard,  D()<iiiii  iiii<.<rh.  ii, 
180;  Schrockh,  A'jVcA«;^esc/i!.xxvi,328;  xxv.  1 1.)  sn..:!.!9 
sq. ;  xxix,  632;  Fuhrmann,  Handivortei-b.  der  Kirchen- 
ffesch.  ii,  341 ;  Cave,  Hist.  lit.  script,  ecd.  ii,  287 ;  Wetzer 
u.Welte,  Kirchen-Lex.  V,  319;  Aschbach,  Kirchen-Lex. 
iii,  324;  Raumer,  Gesckichte  d.  llohenstaiifen,  iii,  307  sq. 
(J.H.W.) 

Honorius  IV  (Giacomo  Savelli),  was  pope  from 
April  2,  1285,  to  April  3,  1287.  He  espoused  the  cause 
of  Charles  of  Anjou  against  the  Aragonese,  who  had  oc- 
cupied Sicily ;  and  he  even  incited  to  a  crusade  against 
the  latter,  qualifying  it  as  a  "holy  war."  He  distin- 
guished himself  greatly  by  his  zeal  for  the  preservation 
and  augmentation  of  the  privileges  of  the  Church,  and 
for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land.  He  cleared  the  Pa- 
pal States  of  the  bands  of  robbers  with  which  they  were 
overrun,  and  imparted  a  new  impulse  to  arts  and  sci- 
ences, which  up  to  his  time  had  been  much  neglected ; 
among  other  improvements,  he  attempted  to  establish  a 
course  of  Oriental  languages  at  the  University  of  Paris, 
but  he  did  not  succeed.  During  his  brief  pontificate  he 
is  said  to  have  succeeded  in  enriching  his  family. — 
Migne,  Diet.  Eccles. ;  Hoefer,  Kouv.  Biog.  Generale,  xxv, 
91 ;  Mosheim,  Ch.  Hist,  ii,  301 ;  Schrockh,  Kirchenr/esch. 
xxvi,  511  sq. ;  Bower,  IHstory  of  the  Popes,  vi,  326  sq. ; 
Slilman,  Latin  Christianity,  vi,  172;  Riddle,  Ifkt.  of  the 
Papacy,  ii,  235 ;  Neander,  Ch.  Hist,  iv,  65,  627 ;  Wetzer 
II.  AVelte,  Kirchen-Lex,  v,  322 ;  Aschbach,  Kiixhen-Lex. 
iii,  325. 

Honorius,  Bartiiolojiew,  a  Prremonstratist,  who 
flourished  in  the  second  half  of  the  16th  century,  was 
born  at  Eerfel,  in  Brabant,  became  canon  at  Floreffe, 
near  Naumur,  later  preacher  at  Helmont,  and  finally, 


being  persecuted  by  the  Cahdnists,  went  to  Rome.  He 
wrote  Admonitio  adfratres  inferioris  Germanice  (Her- 
zogenb.  1578) : — Hodoeporicon  celebrioruvi  ordinis  Prce^ 
monstratensis  per  orbem  universum  Ahbatiarum  (ibid, 
1584) : — Qucestiones  theologicm  LXX  adversus  Calvinism 
tas  (ibid.  1586): — Elucidurium  Anselmi  Cantuariensia 
(ibid.  1586) ;  and  a  number  of  other,  but  less  valuable 
works. — Pierer,  Univers.  Lex.  viii,  522. 

Honter,  John,  one  of  the  apostles  of  Protestaniism 
in  Transylvania,  was  bom  at  Cronstadt  in  1498 ;  studied 
at  "Wittenberg  under  Luther,  then  went  as  a  teacher  to 
Cracow,  whence  he  moved  to  Basle  to  continue  his  stud- 
ies. In  1533  he  returned  to  his  native  city,  where  he 
started  a  printing  establishment,  and  published  Luther's 
writings.  He  also  published  at  his  o^nl  expense  a 
translation  of  Luther's  works  in  Hmigarian.  In  1544 
he  was  appointed  pastor,  and  became  quite  popular  as  a 
preacher.  He  died  Jan.  23,  1549.— Herzog,  Real-Ency- 
klop.  vi,  254;  Hardwick,  Ch.  Hist,  of  the  Reformation,  p. 
98;  Hist.  ofProt.  Church  in  Hungarij,  p.  59. 

Hontheim,  John  Nicolas  von  (kno^^^^  common- 
Ij'  as  Febronius),  suffragan  bishop  of  Treves  (in  lihen- 
ish  Prussia),  was  born  Jan.  27,  1701,  and  educated  at 
the  Jesuits'  college  and  universitj'  of  that  place.  HaA'- 
ing  completed  his  studies,  he  went  on  a  joiuniey  to 
Rome,  and  after  his  return  (1727)  was  appointed  suc- 
cessively to  several  high  positions  iu  the  Church,  and 
finally  became  suffragan  bishop  INIay  13, 1748,  which  post 
he  fiUed  until  1788.  .  He  died  Sept.  2,  1790.  His  His- 
toriu  Trevirensis,  diplomatica  et  pragmatica  (Trevir, 
1750,  3  vols.  foL,  with  a  Pi-odromus,  1757,  2  vols.  fol. ; 
Augsb.  1757,  2  vols,  fol.)  is  considered  a  work  of  great 
merit ;  but  it  was  as  the  author  of  De  Statu  Ecclesice  et 
legitima  Potestate  Romani  Pontijicis  Liber  singularis,  ad 
reuniendos  dissidentes  in  religione  Christiana  compositus 
(Bidlioni  apud  Guillelmum  Evrard,  1763,  4to),  publish- 
ed under  the  pseudonym  of  "  Justinus  Febronius,"  that 
he  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Christian  world.  The 
daring  expressions  of  independent  thought  which  char- 
acterize the  entire  work  created  general  excitement. 
As  early  as  1763-5  he  issued  an  enlarged  edition,  and  a 
third,  still  more  enlarged,  in  1770-74.  An  abridgment  of 
the  work  appeared  in  German  in  1764,  another  in  Latin 
in  1777,  and  the  translations  into  the  various  modern 
languages  soon  made  it  knoA\ni  throughout  Europe 
(French,  Sedan  and  Paris,  1767 ;  Italian,  Venice,  1767, 
etc.).  Many  Roman  celebrities  wrote  against  it,  espe- 
cially Zaccaria  (to  whose  writings  an  answer  is  given 
in  Nova  defensio  Eebronii  contra  P.  Zaccaria,  BuUioni, 
1763,  3  vols.)  and  Ballerini  (De  potestate  ecclesiastica  Ro- 
man. Pontif.  et  concil.  genei-alium  conti-a  opus  J.  F(^lro- 
nii  (Verona,  1768,  4to,  and  often).  Pope  Clement  XIII 
caused  the  book  to  be  entered  on  the  Index,  although  it 
was  dedicated  to  himself.  Hontheim  seeks  especially 
to  draw  a  line  of  distinction  between  the  spiritual  and 
the  ecclesiastical  power  of  the  Roman  see.  He  seems 
to  say  to  his  readers,  '•  Without  becoming  Protestants, 
you  may  very  well  oppose  the  encroachments  and  abuse 
of  power  of  the  papal  court."  The  principal  points  of 
which  the  work  treats  are,  the  constitution  of  the  prim- 
itive Chiu-ch,  the  representative  character  of  general 
councils,  the  thoroughly  human  basis  on  which  rests  the 
primacy  of  the  bishop  of  Rome,  the  fatal  influence  of 
the  pseudo-Isidorian  decretals,  the  tendency  to  usurpa- 
tion of  power  bj^  the  nuncios,  the  illegal  influence  of  the 
mendicant  orders,  and  the  monopoly  of  episcopal  elec- 
tions possessed  by  the  chapters  at  the  expense  of  the 
rights  of  the  lower  clergy  and  the  people.  As  all  his 
assertions  are  accompanied  by  historical  proofs,  and  his 
book  contains  hardly  anythmg  but  quotations  from  the 
fathers  in  support  of  his  views,  it  exerted  great  influ- 
ence. As  the  v.-ork  had  been  published  under  the  no7n 
de  jilume  of  Justinius  Febronius,  the  system  of  Church 
government  which  Hontheim  propounded  is  generally 
called  Febronianism.  During  the  years  which  followed 
its  publication,  papal  authority  was  greatly  restricted  in 
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many  countries.  Hence,  as  soon  as  the  real  author  of 
the  Ds  Statu  Ecclesiie  Avas  known,  he  became  the  object 
of  ceaseless  persecutions.  Pope  Pius  VI  showed  him- 
self especially  the  enemy  of  Hontheim.  The  ex-Jesuit 
Beck,  privy  councillor  of  the  elector  Clement  Wenceslas, 
not  satisfied  witli  persecuting  Hontheim,  persecuted  also 
all  the  members  of  his  family,  most  of  whom  held  of- 
fices in  the  province  of  Trier.  The  old  man  (Hontheim 
was  then  nearly  seventy-nine),  tired  of  all  these  annoy- 
ances, and  perhaps  frightened  at  the  jjrospect  of  what 
he  might  stiU  have  to  undergo,  finally  gave  way,  and 
submitted  to  the  pope.  When  his  recantation  reached 
Rome  in  1778,  Pius  VI  held  a  special  consistory  in  order 
to  apprise  the  whole  Roman  Catholic  world  of  the  event; 
but  several  Roman  Catholic  governments  opposed  the 
pubUcation  of  the  acts  of  this  consistory  in  their  states. 
Moreover,  the  effects  of  the  dispute  had  been  too  widely 
felt  to  be  obliterated  by  a  tardy  expression  of  repent- 
ance. The  author  himself  -wrote  to  his  friends,  "  I  gave 
way,  like  Fenelon,  in  order  to  avoid  ceaseless  annoy- 
ance. My  recantation  can  do  no  liarm  to  the  Christian 
religion,  neither  can  it  in  any  way  benefit  the  court  of 
Rome ;  the  thinking  world  has  read  my  arguments,  and 
has  indorsed  them."  Some  of  the  more  liberal-minded 
Roman  Catholic  historians  say  that  Hontheim,  in  his 
(first)  recantation,  declared  his  object  to  have  been  to 
effect  a  union  of  the  Roman  Catholic  and  the  Protestant 
churches.  He  believed  that  this  could  only  be  accom- 
plished by  altering  or  removing  some  of  the  institutions 
of  the  Romish  Chiu-ch.  Later,  he  modified  his  recanta- 
tion greatly  by  a  subsequent  Commentary  (Frankfort- 
on-the-Maine,  1781),  to  which  cardinal  Gardi  replied,  at 
the  special  request  of  the  pope.  But  eventually  Hont- 
heim made  full  submission  to  the  Church.  In  1788  he 
resigned  his  charges,  and  spent  the  last  years  of  his  life 
on  his  estate  of  Monquentin,  in  Luxemburg.  See  Iloe- 
fer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Geneiale,  xxv,  91 ;  Herzog, Real-Ency- 
Mop.Yi,  255;  Hase,  Church  Hist.  p.  528;  Mohler,  Sijm- 
holism,  p.  45 ;  jMenzel,  Neuere  Gesch.  d.  Deutschen,  xi,  456 
sq. ;  Fuhrmann,  Ilomlwurterh.  der  Kirchengesch.  ii,  343 
sq.;  Schriickh,  Kirchengesch.  xxii,  13;  s.  d.  Hejhrm.xi, 
532  sq. ;  Walch,  Neueste  Relig.  Gesch.  i,  145  sq. ;  vii,  175 
sq.,  210  sq.,  453  sq. ;  Henke,  Kirchengesch.  vii,  133  sq. ; 
Baiu",  Gallerie  hist.  Gemalde  d.  18'"'  Jahrh.  iv,  402  sq. ; 
Kurtz,  Text-book  of  Ch.  Histori/,n,23i;  Hase,  Ch.  Hist. 
p.  528.  On  the  Roman  Catholic  side :  Aschbach,  Kirch.- 
Lex.  ii,  745  sq. ;  Wetzer  imd  AVelte,  Kirchen-Lex.  v,  324 
s.|.:  R,,il-K,ir,iMop.f.  d.KathoI.Beutschl.y, 473;  Wer- 
inr.  (,'  .<r,'i.  il.  kathol.  Theol.  p.  209  sq.,  273,  and  especially 
Bri<j'irii'li.<il  zic.  d.  Churfursten  Clemens  Wene,  v.  Trier 
II.  d.  ]\'<  i/ibisch.  X.  V.  Honiheim  ii.  d.Buch  J.  Fabronius, 
etc.  (Frankfort-a-M.  1813). 

Hood  (^■'3^,  tsaniph'),  a  tiara  round  the  head, 
spoken  of  a  female  head-band  (Isa.  iii,  23) ;  elsewhere 
rendered  "  diadem,"  e.  g.  a  man's  turban  (Job  xxix,  14) ; 
the  high-priest's  "  mitre''  (Zech.  iii,  5) ;  the  king's  crown 
(Isa.  Ixii,  3,  marg.).     See  Head-dress,  etc. 

HOOD  (Saxon  hod;  comp.  Germ,  hut,  hat),  borrowed 
from  the  Roman  cuculus,  is  (1.)  the  cowl  of  a  monk. 
(2.)  In  England,  an  ornamental  fold  that  hangs  down 
the  back  of  a  graduate  to  mark  his  degree.  This  part 
of  the  dress  was  formerly  not  intended  for  distinction 
and  ornament,  but  for  use.  It  was  generally  fastened 
to  the  back  of  the  cope  or  other  vesture,  and  in  case  of 
rain  or  cold  was  drawn  over  the  head.  In  the  univer- 
sities the  hoods  of  the  graduates  were  made  to  signify 
their  degrees  by  varying  the  colors  and  materials.  B\' 
the  fifty-eighth  canon  of  the  Church  of  England  "  every 
minister  saying  the  public  prayers,  or  ministering  the 
sacraments,  or  other  rites  of  the  Church,  if  they  are 
graduates,  shall  wear  upon  their  surjilices,  at  such  times, 
such  hoods  as  by  the  orders  of  the  miiversities  are  agree- 
able to  their  degrees." — Hook,  Church  Dictionary,  s.  v. ; 
'Wheatly,  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  p.  102,  103. 

Hoof  (nD"lS,  parsah',  cloven,  i.  e.  a  cleft  hoof  as 
of  neat  cattle,  Exod.  x,  26 ;  Ezek,  xxii ;  Mic.  iv,  13,  etc. ; 


hence  of  the  horse,  though  not  cloven,  Isa.  v,  28;  Jer. 
xlvii,  3 ;  "  claws"  of  any  animal,  Zech.  xi,  16).  In  Lev. 
xi,  3  sq. ;  Deut.  iv,  6  sq.,  the  "  parting  of  the  hoof"  is 
made  one  of  the  main  distinctions  between  clean  and 
unclean  animals ;  and  this  is  applied  even  to  the  camel, 
after  a  popular  rather  than  a  scientific  classification. 
See  C.VJiEL. 

Hooght,  Eberiiard  van  der,  a  distinguislied 
Dutch  Orientalist,  was  born  in  the  latter  half  of  the  17th 
century.  He  was  a  Reformed  preacher  at  Nieu wen- 
dam,  but  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  time  in  the  stu<ly 
of  the  Oriental  languages,  especially  the  Hebrew.  He 
died  in  1716.  He  wrote  Janua  lingua  sanctm  (Amst. 
1687, 4to;  ibid.  1696  [?],  Svo) -.—Medulla grumm.  Hehr. 
(Amst.  1696,  8vo)  i—iSyntaxis  Ebrcea,  Chald.  et  Syr. : — 
Lex.  Novum  Test.  GrcBco-Latinum,  etc.  Especially  cel- 
ebrated is  his  edition  of  the  Biblia  Hebraica  (Amsterd. 
and  Utrecht,  1705,  Oxf.  1750,  London,  1774,  and  often-, 
lately  again  bvTauchnitz.  Lpz.  1835,  and  often). — Pierer, 
IMv.  Lex.  vi"ii,  524;  Wolf,  Bibl.  Hebr.  ii,  381;  iv,  117. 
See  CRiTicisjr,  Biblical. 

Hoogstraten  (also  called  Hociistraten),  Jacob 
VAN,  y)T'wr  of  the  Dominican  convent  of  Cologne,  and 
an  ardent  adversary  of  Reuchlin,  Luther,  and  Erasmus, 
was  born  at  Brabant  in  1454.  He  studied  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cologne  without  much  success.  Neverthe- 
less, he  was  received  master  of  arts  in  1485,  and  after- 
wards made  prior.  His  great  zeal  and  opposition  to  the 
Reformation  secured  him  the  nomination  of  inquisitor 
at  Louvain,  besides  a  professorship  of  theology  at  the 
University  of  Cologne,  for  which  he  Avas  in  nowise  qual- 
ified. In  1513  he  summoned  Reuchlin  to  appear  before 
him,  thereby  transcending  his  powers,  as  Reuchlin,  re- 
siding in  another  state,  could  only  be  summoned  by  the 
provincial  of  the  order.  He  had  already  published  his 
Lihellus  accusatorius  contra  specidwn  ocul.  Joh.  Reuch- 
lini,  when  the  chapter  of  Mentz  took  Reuchlin's  case 
in  hand.  But  pope  Leo  X  gave  commission  to  bishop 
George  of  Speer  to  settle  the  controversy.  Hoogstraten, 
not  appearing,  lost  his  cause,  and  was  condemned  to  pay 
the  costs ;  but,  as  he  refused  to  submit  to  the  decree,  the 
whole  matter  was  brought  before  Leo  X,  and  Hoogstra- 
ten was  summoned  to  Rome.  LT^nwilling  either  to  of- 
fend the  humanists  in  the  person  of  Reuchlin,  or  the 
powerfid  Dominicans  represented  by  Hoogstraten,  the 
pope  issued  a  mandatum  de  supe?-sedendo.  Returning  to 
Cologne,  Hoogstraten  published  in  1518  two  so-called 
Apologies,  fuU  of  malice,  and  in  1519  his  Destructio  ca- 
balce,  seu  cabalistce  perjidice  a  Joh.  Reuchlino  seu  Capni- 
one  (Col.  1519).  He  also  opposed  Luther  in  the  most 
violent  manner,  proposing  that  he  should  be  burned  at 
once.  Hoogstraten  died  at  Cologne  Jan.  21,  1527.  His 
collected  works  were  published  at  Cologne  in  1526.  See 
Herzog,  Real-EncyHop.  vi,  257 ;  Echard,  Scriptor.  Ord. 
Prmlicatorum ;  lloefer,  Noiiv.  Biog.  Generate,  xxv,  105 ; 
Raumer,  Gesch.  Europa's,  i,  210 ;  aiayerhoff,  Joh.  Reuch- 
lin, u.  s.  Zeit,  p.  158  sq. ;  Schrockh,  Kirchengesch.  xxx, 
248;  s.  d.  Reform,  i,  139;  Bayle,  Hist.  Diet,  iii,  471  sq.; 
Mosheim,  Church  Histoi-y,  iii,  22. 

Hook  is  the  rendering  in  the  Auth.  Vers,  of  the  fol- 
lowing terms  in  the  original.  See  also  Fish-hook; 
Flesh-hook  ;  Pruning-hook.  The  idea  of  a  thorn 
enters  into  the  etymologj-  of  several  of  them,  probably 
because  a  thorn,  hooked  or  straight,  was  the  eariiest  in- 
strument of  this  kind.  Tacitus  thus  describes  the  dress 
of  the  ancient  Germans.  '•  A  loose  mantle,  fastened  with 
a  clasp,  or,  when  that  cannot  be  had,  with  a  thorn" 
{Germ.  17).    See  Thorn. 

1.  nn,  chach  (lit.  a  thorn),  a  ring  inserted  in  the  nos- 
trils of  animals,  to  which  a  cord  was  fastened  in  order 
to  lead  them  about  or  tame  them  (2  Kings  xix,  28 ;  Isa. 
xxxvii,  29 ;  Ezek.  xxix,  4 ;  xxxviii.  4 ;  compare  Job  xl, 
26) ;  also  a  "  chain"  for  a  captive  (Ezek.  xLx,  4,  9),  and 
"bracelets"  for  females  (Exod.  xxv,  22,  where  others  a 
nose-ring,  others  a  clasp  for  fastening  the  dress).  In  the 
first  two  of  the  above  passages,  Jehovah  intimates  his 
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absolute  control  over  Sennacherib  by  an  allusion  to  the 
practice  of  leading  buffaloes,  camels,  tb-omedaries,  etc., 
by  means  of  a  cord,  or  of  a  cord  attached  to  a  ring,  pass- 
ed through  the  nostrils  (Shaw,  Travels,  p.  167-8, 2d  ed.). 
Such  a  rmg  is  oftentimes  placed  through  the  nose 
of  a  bull,  and  is  likewise  used  in  the  East  for  leading 
about  lions,  camels,  and  other  animals.  A  similar  meth- 
od was  adopted  for  leatling  prisoners,  as  in  the  case  of 
Manasseh,  who  was  led  with  rings  (2  Cliron.  xxxiii,  11). 
An  illustration  of  this  practice  is  found  in  a  bas-relief 
discovered  at  Khorsabad  (Layard,  ii,  376 ;  see  also  the 
cut  mider  Eyk).     The  term  'Cpi'Ci  is  used  in  a  similar 


Ancient  Assyrian  Hook  of  Bronze  (belonf^ini:,  as  Layard 
thinks,  N'iii.  und  Bab.  p.  ITS,  to  some  part  of  a  chariot  or 
horse-trappings). 

sense  in  Job  xl,  24  (A.T.  "bore  his  nose  with  a  gin." 
margin).  Another  form  of  the  same  term,  riin  (A.  V. 
"  thorn"),  is  likewise  properly  a  rinff  placed  through  the 
mouth  of  a  large  fish,  and  attached  by  a  cord  d^?!??)  to 
a  stake  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  it  alive  in  the  water 
(Job  xli,  2) ;  the  word  meaning  the  cord  is  rendered 
"  hook"  in  the  A.  V.     See  below. 

2.  The  cognate  word  H3I1,  chakkah',  means  a  Jish- 
hook  (Job  xli,  i,  "  angle ;"  Isa.  xix,  8 ;  Hab.  i,  15).  This 
passage  in  Job  has  occasioned  the  following  specida- 
tions  (see,  for  instance,  Harris's  Nat.  Jlist.  of  the  Bible, 
art.  Leviathan,  Lond.  1825).  It  has  been  assumed  that 
Bochart  has  completely  proved  the  Leviathan  to  mean 
the  crocodile  (RosenmliUer  on  Bochart,  iii,  737,  etc.,  769, 
etc.,  Lips.  1796).  Herodotus  has  then  been  quoted, 
where  he  relates  that  the  Egyptians  near  Lake  Moeris 
select  a  crocodile,  render  him  tame,  and  suspend  orna- 
ments to  his  cars,  and  sometimes  gems  of  great  value ; 
his  fore  feet  being  adorned  with  bracelets  (ii,  69) ;  and 
the  mummies  of  crocodiles,  having  their  ears  thus  bored, 
have  been  discovered  (Kenrick's  Egypt  of  Herodotus,  p. 
97,  Lond.  1841).  Hence  it  is  concluded  that  this  pas- 
sage in  Job  refers  to  the  facts  mentioned  b}^  Herodotus ; 
and,  doubtless,  the  terms  employed,  especially  by  the 
Sept.  and  Vulg.,  and  the  third  and  following  verses,  fa- 
vor the  supposition,  for  there  the  captive  is  represented 
as  suppliant  and  obsequious,  in  a  state  of  security  and 
servitude,  and  the  object  of  diversion,  "played  with"  as 
•with  a  bird,  and  serving  for  the  sport  of  maidens.  He- 
rodotus is  further  quoted  to  show  that  in  his  time  the 
Egj'ptians  captured  the  crocodile  with  a  hook  (ayiciff- 
rpov),  with  which  (tEtXKvaOr]  tig  rijv  yjjv)  he  was  drawn 
ashore;  and  accounts  are  certainly  given  by  modem 
travelers  of  the  continuance  of  this  practice  (JNIaillet, 
Descrip.  d'Egypte,  ii,  127,  ed.  Hag.,  1740).  But  does  not 
the  entire  description  go  upon  the  supposition  of  the  im- 
possibility of  so  treating  Leviathan  ?  Supposing  the  al- 
lusions to  be  correctly  interpreted,  is  it  not  as  much  as 
to  say,  '  Canst  thou  treat  him  as  thou  canst  treat  the 
crocodile  and  other  fierce  creatures?"  Dr.  Lee  has,  in- 
deed, given  reasons  which  render  it  doubtful,  at  least, 
whether  the  leviathan  docs  mean  the  crocodile  in  this 
passage,  or  wliether  it  does  not  mean  some  species  of 
whale,  as  was  formerly  supposed — the  Delphinus  orca 
convivinis.  or  common  grampus,  found  in  the  INIediter- 
ranean,  the  Red  Sea,  and  also  in  the  Nile.  (See  his  ex- 
amination of  Bochart's  reasonings,  etc.,  in  Ti-anslation 
mul  Notes  on  Job,  p.  197  and  529-539,  Lond.  1837).  So 
the  above  term  in  Ezek.  xxix, "  I  will  put  my  hooks  in 
thy  jaws,  and  I  will  couse  thee  to  come  vp  out  of  the  midst 
of  thy  rivers,"  where  the  prophet  foretells  the  destruc- 
tion of  Pharaoh,  king  of  Egj^it,  by  allusions  to  the  de- 
struction, possibly,  of  a  crocodile,  the  symbol  of  Egypt. 
Thus  Pliny  {Hist.  Nat.  viii,  25)  states,  that  the  Tentyri- 
t£e  (inhabitants  of  Egj'pt)  followed  the  crocodile,  swun- 


ming  after  it  in  the  river,  sprung  upon  its  back,  thrust 
a  bar  into  its  mouth,  which  being  held  by  its  two  ex- 
tremities, serves  as  a  bit,  and  enables  them  to  force  it  on 
shore  (comp.  Ezek.  xxix,  3,  4).  Strabo  relates  that  the 
Tentj'ritae  displayed  their  feats  before  the  Romans  (xvii, 
5G0,  ed.  Casaub.).    See  Leviatiiax. 

3.  1^,  vav,  a  jieg  or  pin,  upon  which  the  curtains  of 
the  Tabernacle  were  hmig,  springing  out  of  the  capitals 
(Exod.  xxvi,  32,  etc.).  The  Sept.  and  Jerome  seem  to 
have  understood  the  capitcds  of  the  pillars ;  and  it  has 
been  urged  that  this  is  more  likely  to  be  the  meanmg 
than  hooks,  especially  as  1775  shekels  of  silver  were  used 
in  making  these  C^l  for  the  pillars,  overlaying  the 
chapiters,  and  filleting  them  (ch.  xxxviii,  28),  and  that 
the  hooks  are  really  the  D^D'^p,  taches  (Exod.  xxvi,  6, 
11,  33, 35 ;  xxxix,  33).  Yet  the  Sept.  also  renders  ni","!, 
KpiKoi,  rings  or  clasps  (Exod.  xxvii,  10, 11,  and  uyKv\ai, 
Exod.  xxxviii,  17, 19) ;  and  from  a  comparison  of  these 
two  latter  passages,  it  would  seem  that  these  hooks,  or 
rather  tenters,  rose  out  of  the  chapiters  or  heads  of  the 
pillars.  The  word  seems  to  have  given  name  to  the 
letter  1  in  the  Hebrew  alphabet,  possibly  from  a  simi- 
larity of  the  form  in  which  the  latter  appears  in  the 
Greek  Digamma,  to  that  of  a  hook.  ]Mr.  Paine  {Solo- 
mon's Temple,  etc.,  p.  25)  regards  these  "  hooks"  as  hav- 
ing been  rather  ^jw*  driven  into  the  heads  of  the  pillars, 
and  thus  projecting  upward  from  them  like  a  small 
tenon,  upon  which  the  silver  rods  were  sliiiped  by  means 
of  a  small  hole  or  eye  in  the  latter.  This  would  serve 
to  keep  the  pillars  together.     See  Tabernacle. 

4.  nS^,  tsinnah'  (lit.  thorri),  &  fish-hook  (Amos  iv,  2; 
elsewhere  a  shield).     See  Fishing,  etc. ;  Angle. 

In  the  same  verse,  nT'p,  siroth',  "  fish-hooks," 
where  both  Sept.  and  Vulg.  seem  to  have  taken  "I'^D  in 
the  sense  of  a  pot  or  caldron  instead  of  a  fish-hook.  See 
Caldron. 

5.  S^Tp,  mazleg'  (1  Sam.  ii,  13, 14),  "flesh-hook,"  and 
the  S^ljbtw,  "the  flesh-hooks"  (Exod.  xxvii,  3,  and 
elsewhere).  This  was  evidently  in  the  first  passage  a 
trident  "of  three  teeth,"  a  kind  of  fork,  etc.,  for  tiu-ning 
the  sacrifices  on  the  fire,  and  for  collecting  fragments, 
etc.     See  Flesh-hook. 

6.  r.i^pt^,  mazmeroth'  (Isa.  ii,  4,  and  elsewhere), 
"beat  their  spears  into  prmiing-hooks"  (cpt7rava,fal- 
ces).  The  Roman  poets  have  the  same  metaphor  (Mar- 
tial, xiv,  34,  "  Falx  ex  ense").  In  jMic.  iv,  3,  in  ligones, 
weeding-hooks,  or  shovels,  spades,  etc.  Joel  reverses 
the  metaphor  "  pruning-hooks"  into  spears  (iii,  10,  ligo- 
nes) ;  and  so  Ovid  {Fasti,  i,  697,  in  pila  ligones).  See 
Pkuxing-iiook. 

7.  Doubtful  is  Q';'!nSw%  shephatta'yim,  stalls  for  cattle 
("pots,*^  Psa.  Ixviii,  13),  also  the  cedar  beams  in  the 
Temple  court  with  hooks  for  flaying  the  victims  (Ezek. 
xl,  43).  Other  meanings  given  are  ledges  (^'idg.  la- 
bia), or  eaves,  as  though  the  word  were  C^rS'i;  pens 
for  keeping  the  animals  previous  to  their  being  slaugh- 
tered; hearth-stones,  as  in  the  margin  of  the  A.V.;  and, 
lastly,  gutters  to  receive  and  carry  off  the  blood  from 
the  "siaughtered  animals.  Gescnius  {Thesam:  p.  1470) 
explainsthe  term  as  signifying  stalls  in  the  coiu-ts  of 
the  Temple  where  the  sacrificial  victims  were  fastened : 
oiu-  translators  give  in  the  margin  "  endirons,  or  the  two 
hearth-stones."  The  Sept.  seems  equally  at  a  loss,  Kai 
TTiiXaiaTtjv  e^ovffi  yflffoc  ;  as  also  Jerome,  who  renders 
it  labia.  Schkusner  pronounces  yilaoc  to  be  a  barba- 
rous word  formed  from  ■j^'^r!,  and  understands  epistylium, 
a  little  pillar  set  on  another,  and  cajntellum,  columned. 
The  Chaldee  renders  ■"'bpr",  short  posts  in  the  house 
of  the  slaughterers  on  which  to  suspend  the  sacrifices. 
Dr.  Lightfoot,  in  his  chapter  "  on  the  altar,  the  rings, 
and  the  laver,"  observes,  "  On  the  north  side  of  the  al- 
tar were  six  orders  of  rings,  each  of  which  contained 
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six,  at  which  they  killed  the  sacrifices.  Near  by  were 
loio  pillars  set  up,  upon  which  were  laid  overthwart 
beams  of  cedar ;  on  these  were  fastened  rows  of  hooks, 
on  which  the  sacrifices  were  hung ;  and  they  were  Hay- 
ed on  marble  tables,  which  were  between  these  pillars" 
(see  vers.  41,  42 ;  Works,  vol.  xi,  ch.  xxxiv,  Lond.  1G84- 
5-6).     See  Tkmlpe. 

8.  Obviously  an  incorrect  rendering  for  "ji'SSN,  ag- 
mon',  a  riish-ropc,  used  for  binding  animals,  perhaps  by 
means  of  the  ring  in  their  nose  (Job  xli,  2 ;  elsewhere 
"  rush"  or  "  caldron").     See  Flag. 

9.  Finally,  ^(mrai>ii<p6pa  in  2  Mace,  xiii,  2  is  rendered 
"  armed  with  liooks,"  referring  to  the  scyt he-armed  char- 
iots of  the  ancients.     See  Chariot. 

Hook,  James,  LL.D.,  an  English  prelate,  was  born 
in  London  in  1771,  and  educated  at  St.  Mary's  Hall,  Ox- 
I'ord.  He  became  archdeacon  of  Huntingdon  in  1814, 
dean  of  Worcester  in  1825,  and  held  also  other  prefer- 
ments in  the  English  Church.  He  died  in  1828.  Be- 
sides some  dramatic  pieces  and  novels  \vhich  are  as- 
cribed to  Hook,  he  published  A  ngids  in  Ilerba,  a  true 
Sketch  of  the  Church  of  Enffhiml  mid  her  Clergy  (Lond. 
1802,  8vo): — Sermons,  etc.  (1812,  8vo,  and  another  se- 
ries in  1818,  8vo).  For  a  biographical  sketch  of  Hook, 
see  the  London  Gent.  Mag.  April,  1828. — Allibone,  Diet, 
of  A  uthors,  i,  875. 

Hooke,  Luce  Joseph,  a  French  theologian  of 
Englisli  origin,  was  born  about  171G,  and  educated  at 
the  seminary  of  "  Saint-Nicolas  du  Chardonnet."  He 
received  the  doctor's  degree  from  the  Sorbonne,  and  was 
appointed  professor  of  theology  in  1750.  The  following 
year  he  presided  at  the  discussion  of  abbe  Parades's  ( ;. 
V.)  thesis,  which  contained  many  heterodox  doctrines, 
and  which  he  had  signed  without  reading.  Hooke  was 
deposed  from  his  professorship ;  but  the  professors  of  the 
Sorbonne  and  of  the  College  of  Navarre  interceded  in 
his  behalf,  and  obtained  the  revocation  of  the  order. 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  French  Kevolution  he  was  made 
librarian  of  the  Mazarin  Library,  but  he  held  this  place 
only  a  short  time,  when  he  retired  to  St.  Cloud.  He 
died  in  179G.  Hooke  publisliod  /,'( //-/A)///-.-  naturalis  rev- 
euitce  et  Catholieai  Principia  (  raris,  17."ik  2  vols.  8vo; 
2d  ed.  1774,  3  vols.  8vo)  ■.—Di-n-mir:;  it  Hejlex.  crit.  sur 
Vhist.  et  le  goueerneinent  de  Vane.  Rome  (Paris,  1770-84, 4 
vols.  12mo — a  translation  of  one  of  his  father's  works 
from  the  English) : — Principe  sur  la  Nature  et  VEssence 
du  Pouvoir  de  VEgllse  (Paris,  1791,  8vo).     (J.  H.W.) 

Hooke,  William,  a  Congregational  minister,  was 
hnrn  in  Southampton  in  IGOl,  and  educated  at  Trinit}' 
College,  Oxford.  After  having  received  orders  in  the 
Church  of  England,  he  became  vicar  of  Axmouth,  in 
Devonshire.  About  163G  he  emigrated  to  this  country, 
as  his  nonconforming  views  had  caused  him  considera- 
ble trouble,  and  in  1G44  or  1G45  he  was  installed  pastor 
at  New  Haven,  Conn.  He  was  by  marriage  a  cousin 
of  Oliver  Cromwell,  after  whose  ascendency  he  returned 
to  England,  and  became  Cromwell's  domestic  chaplain. 
After  the  dcatli  of  Cromwell,  Hooke  became  an  ejected 
and  silenced  minister,  and  he  spent  his  remaining  days 
in  retirement.  He  died  near  London  Jlarch  21,  1678. 
Besides  several  sermons — among  them,  Neiv  England's 
Tears  for  Old  England's  Fears,  a  Fast  sermon  (Taunton, 
1640,  London,  1641,  4to),  which  is  considered  one  of  the 
best  productions  of  his  day — he  published  The  Privi- 
leges of  the  Saints  on  Earth  beyond  those  in  Heaven,  etc., 
containing  also  a  Discourse  on  the  Gospel  Day  (1673). — 
Sprague,  .4  yin.  A  m.  Pulpit,  i,  104  sq. ;  Allibone,  Diet,  of 
Authors,  i,  878. 

Hooker,  Asahel,  a  Congregational  minister,  was 
bom  in  Bethlehem,  Conn.,  Aug.  29,  1762.  He  gradua- 
ted at  Yale  College  in  1789,  and  was  installed  pastor  at 
Goshen  in  September,  1791.  This  charge  he  resigned 
on  account  of  ill  healtli  Jmie  12,  1810.  After  preaching 
in  various  pulpits,  he  became  pastor  of  Chelsea  parish, 
Norwich,  Conn.,  Jan.  16,  1812,  -where  he  remained  until 


his  death,  April  19,  1813.  Mr.  Hooker  published  sev- 
eral occasional  sermons,  and  a  number  of  articles  in  the 
Conneeiicut  Evangelical  Magazine. — Sprague,  .4  nnals,  ii, 
316. 

Hooker,  Herman,  D.D.,  a  Protestant  Episcopal 
clergyman,  was  born  v.t  Poidtney,Vt.,  in  1804;  gradua- 
ted at  IMiddkbury  College  in  1825,  and  later  at  the 
Princeton  Tlicological  Seminary,  and  was  licensed  as  a 
Presbyterian,  with  great  promise  both  as  a  scholar  and 
speaker.  He  finally  joined  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  but  the  partial  loss  of  his  sight  and  of  his  voice 
soon  compelled  his  retirement  from  the  ministry ;  and 
he  became  a  bookseller  at  Phlladclpliia,  continuing,  how- 
ever, at  the  same  time,  his  theological  studies.  lie  died 
at  Philadelphia, Pa., Sept. 2(1,  iMio.  His  prhicijial  works 
are.  The  Portion  of  the  Soul  (I'hilad.  is:',.").  ;!2nio,  and  re- 
published in  England):  — /'o/""''"-  fnli'l'li///  (Philadel. 
1836,  12mo)  :— Family  Book  if  /hm/lnn  ( l.s:i(i,  8vo)  :— 
The  Uses  of  Adversity  and  ///,■  J'rdrisimis  of  Cuiisohtlion 
(Philad.  1846,  18mo) :— 7y/<«//v//^'  ^md  Mn'ri,,,.'^  (I'hilad. 
1847,  IQmo):— The  Chrisiiun  Llf;  a  Fight  of  Faith 
(Philad.  1848, 18mo).  He  also  published  a  large  number 
of  English  and  American  works.  "  Dr.  Hooker  was  a 
vigorous  and  close  thinker,  a  clear  writer,  a  devout  and 
conscientious  Christian,  full  of  true  and  consistent  char- 
ity. He  made  the  Nashotah  Seminary  a  residuary 
legatee,  which  bequest  probably  amounted  to  about 
$10,000."  See  Church  Rev.  Jan,  1866;  ^Vllibone,  Diet, 
of  Authors,!,  9:18. 

Hooker,  Richard,  one  of  the  most  eminent  di- 
vines in  the  history  of  the  Chm-ch  of  England,  was  born 
in  or  near  Exeter  about  1553,  according  to  Walton,  or 
about  Easter,  1554,  according  to  AVood.  His  early  edu- 
cation was  received  at  the  expense  of  his  uncle,  John 
Hooker,  chamberlain  of  Exeter,  and  he  was  afterwards 
introduced  by  the  same  relative  to  the  notice  of  bishop 
Jewel,  who  procured  him  in  1567  a  clerkship  in  Corpus 
Christi  College,  Oxford,  In  December,  1573,  he  became 
a  student  in  that  college,  and  a  fellow  and  master  of  arts 
in  1577.  In  1579  he  was  appointed  lecturer  on  Hebrew 
in  the  university,  and  in  October  of  the  same  year  he 
was  expelled  his  college,  with  Dr.  John  Keynolds  and 
three  other  feUows,  but  he  was  restored  the  same  month. 
About  two  years  after  he  took  orders,  and  was  appointed 
to  preach  at  Paul's  Cross.  Having  married  the  follow- 
ing year,  he  lost  his  fellowship,  but  he  was  presented  to 
the  living  of  Drayton-Beauchamp,  in  Bucks,  by  John 
Cherry,  Esq.,  in  1584.  Through  the  influence  of  the 
archbishop  of  York,  he  was  appointed  Master  of  the 
Temple  in  1585.  Here  he  became  engaged  in  a  contro- 
versy on  Church  discipline  and  some  points  of  doctrine 
with  Walter  Travers,  afternoon  lecturer  at  the  Temple, 
who  had  been  ordained  by  the  Presbyter}^  at  Antwerp, 
and  held  most  of  the  opinions  of  the  divines  of  Geneva. 
Travers,  being  silenced  by  archbishop  Whitgift,  appealed 
to  the  privy  council,  but  without  success.  His  petition 
to  the  council  was  published,  and  answered  by  Hooker, 
Travers  had  many  adherents  in  the  Temple,  and  it  was 
their  opposition,  according  to  Izaak  Walton,  which  in- 
duced Hooker  to  commence  his  Avork  on  the  Laws  of 
Ecclesiastical  Polity.  Finding  that  he  had  not  leisure 
at  the  Temple  to  complete  that  work,  he  applied  to 
Whitgift  for  removal  to  a  more  quiet  station,  and  was 
accordingly  presented  to  the  living  of  Boscombe  in  Wilt- 
shire in  1591.  On  the  17th  of  July  in  the  same  year  he 
was  made  a  prebendary  of  Salisbury.  At  Boscombe  he 
finished  four  books  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  which 
were  published  in  1594.  On  the  7th  of  July,  1595,  he 
was  presented  by  the  queen  to  the  living  of  Bishops- 
bourne  in  Kent.which  he  held  till  his  death,  on  the  2d 
of  November,  1600.  "  Hooker's  manner  was  grave  even 
in  childhood ;  the  mildness  of  his  temper  was  proved  by 
his  moderation  in  controversy ;  and  his  piety  and  learn- 
ing procured  him  the  general  esteem  of  his  contempora- 
ries. His  great  work'is  his  defence  of  the  constitution 
and  discipline  of  the  Chiurch  of  England,  m  eight  books, 
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under  the  title  of  The  Laws  of  Ecclesiastical  rolity. 
This  work  obtained  during  the  author's  hfetime  the 
praise  of  a  pope  (Clement  VIII)  and  a  king  (James 
I),  and  has  ever  since  been  looked  upon  as  one  of  the 
chief  bulwarks  of  the  Church  of  England  and  of  ecclesi- 
astical establishments  in  general.  As  a  work  of  solid 
learning,  profound  reasoning,  and  breadth  and  sustained 
dignity  of  style,  it  is  indeed  beyond  praise ;  but  the  com- 
mon objection  is  a  just  one,  that  Hooker's  reasoning  is 
too  frequently  that  of  an  advocate.  The  publication  of 
the  first  four  books  has  been  mentioned  above;  the  fifth 
■was  published  in  1597.  He  completed  the  last  three 
books,  but  they  were  not  published  till  several  years  af- 
ter his  death.  The  account  which  Walton  gives  of  the 
mutilation  of  the  last  three  books  is  very  improbable, 
and  little  doubt  can  be  entertained  of  their  authenticity, 
though  thej'  are  certainly  imperfect,  and  probably  not 
in  the  condition  in  which  he  left  them"  {Enrjlish  Cyclo- 
pcedia).  Hooker  was  charged  with  Komanizing  ten- 
dencies, but  the  charge  had  no  better  foundation  than 
his  prelatical  theory  of  the  Church.  For  a  series  of 
shrewd  and  genial  notes  and  criticisms  on  Hooker,  see 
Coleridge,  Complete  Works,  N.  Y.  edition,  v,  28  sq.  Of 
the  Ecclesiastical  Polity  many  separate  editions  have 
appeared.  His  Works,  udth  Life,  edited  by  Dr.  Gauden, 
■were  published  in  London,  1GG2  (fol.) ;  again  in  1GG6 
(foL),  with  life  by  Izaak  Walton.  The  latest  editions 
are  Hanbury's,  with  life  of  Cartwright,  and  Notes,  from 
the  dissenting  point  of  view  (London,  1830, 3  vols.  8vo) ; 
Keble's  (Lond.  183G,  4  vols.  8vo,  and  1841,  3  vols.  8vo  ; 
•without  the  Introduction  and  notes,  2  vols.  8vo).  See 
Hook,  Eccles.  Biography, XI,  12G  sq. ;  Orme,  Life  of  Bax- 
ter, i,  22 ;  Stanley,  Life  of  A  mold,  ii,  G-i ;  Hallam,  Liter- 
ature of  Europe,  ii,  98 ;  Allibone,  Dictionary  of  A  uthors, 
i,  880 ;  Grant,  Ch.  Hist,  i,  443 ;  Baxter,  Ck.  Hist.  ofEnql. 
p.  489,  637  sq.,  543;  Neal,  Hist,  of  the  Puritans,  i,  206; 
Bennett,  His'.,  of  the  Dissenters,  p.  226;  Skeats,  Hist,  of 
the  Free  Churches  of  Engl.  p.  29  sq. ;  Cunningham,  Ch. 
Principles,  p.  321,  391  sq. ;  Shedd,  Hist,  of  Doctrines  (see 
Index);  Hagenbach,  Hist,  of  Doctr.  (see  Index,  vol.  ii) ; 
Lecky,  Hist,  of  Rationalism,  ii,  79, 199  sq.;  Bickersteth, 
8tud.  A  ssist.  p.  245 ;  Tulloch,  English  Puritanism  and  its 
Leaders,  p.  24  sq. ;  Calamy,  Hist.  Account  of  my  LAfe,  i, 
235  sq. ;  ii,  236  ;  Journ.  Sac.  Lit.  xxvii,  467  ;  Theolog. 
Jllagazine,  vol.  ii. 

Hooker,  Thomas,  an  eminent  Congregational 
minister,  was  born  July  7,  1586,  at  Marfield,  Leicester- 
shire, Eng.  He  was  successively  student  and  professor 
at  Emanuel  College,  Cambridge.  After  preaching  a 
short  time  in  London,  he  settled  in  1626  at  Chelmsford 
as  assistant  minister.  In  1630  he  was  silenced  hj  arch- 
bishop Laud  for  nonconformity,  and  enjoined,  under  a 
bond  of  fifty  pounds,  to  come  before  the  Court  of  High 
Commission ;  but  forfeiting  the  bond,  he  escaped  to  Hol- 
land, and  remained  three  years,  when  he  returned,  and 
sailed,  July,  1633,  for  Boston.  He  arrived  in  this  coun- 
try Sept.  4,  and  was  ordained  first  pastor  of  the  church 
in  Cambridge,  Oct.  11.  After  a  stay  of  nearly  three 
years  (June,  1636),  in  company  with  Jlr.  Stone,  the 
teacher  in  his  church,  and  others,  he  started  into  what 
was  then  the  -wilderness,  and  settled  at  Hartford.  He 
died  at  that  place  July  7, 1647.  Hooker  published  The 
SouVs  Ligr  of  ting  into  Christ  (1637)  :— r/ze  Soid's  Im- 
plantation; a  Treatise  containing  The  Broken  Heart, 
The  Preparing  of  the  Heart,  The  SouTs  Ingrafting  into 
Christ,  Spiritual  Love  and  Joy  (1G37) : — The  SouVs  Prep- 
aration for  Christ  (1638): — The  Unbeliever's  Prepara- 
tion for  Christ,  parts  i  and  ii  (1638)  -.—The  SouVs  Exal- 
tation— embracing  Union  unth  Christ,  Benefts  of  Union 
Kith  Christ,  and  Justif  cation  (1638) : — The  SouVs  Voca- 
tion, or  Effectual  Calling  to  Christ  (1638)  -.—Ten  Partic- 
ular Rules  to  he  practised  every  day  by  Converted  Chris- 
tians (1641): — Survey  of  the  Sum  of  Church  Discipline 
(1648) : — Christ's  Prayer  for  Believers  ;  a  Series  of  Dis- 
courses founded  on  John  xvii,  20-26  (1657) : — The  SouVs 
Possession  of  Christ : — The  SouPs  Justification  ;  eleven 
Sermons  on  2  Corinthians  v,  21 ;  Proverbs  i,  28, 29 ;  and 


a  number  of  occasional  sermons.  See  Neal,  Hist,  of  IS/". 
England;  Spragne,  A  ?mals,  ii,  317 ;  Hsigenha.ch,  Hist,  of 
Doctrines,  ii,  192,  298 ;  Neal,  Hist,  of  the  Puritans,  i,  317 ; 
Contrib.  to  Eccles.  Hist,  of  Connecticut  (1861,  8vo),p.  16, 
23,87,404,412. 

Hooper,  George,  D.D.,  an  English  prelate,  bom 
in  Worcestershire  in  1640,  was  educated  at  St.Paid's  and 
AVestminster  School,  and  aftenvards  at  Christ  Church, 
Oxford.  He  first  became  chaplain  of  Morley,  bishop  of 
Winchester,  and,  later,  archbishop  Sheldon  gave  him  the 
living  of  Lambeth.  In  1677  he  was  appointed  almoner 
of  the  princess  of  Orange.  On  the  accession  of  William, 
the  queen  chose  Hooper  for  her  chaplain,  and  he  was 
appointed  dean  of  Canterbury  in  1691.  In  1703  he  was 
made  bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  and  in  March  following  was 
transferred  to  the  see  of  Bath  and  Wells.  He  died  at 
Barkley,  Somersetshire,  in  September,  1727.  His  prin- 
cipal ■works  are,  A  fair  and  methodiccd  Discussion  of  the 
first  and  great  Controversy  between  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land and  the  Church  of  Rome,  conceniing  the  Infallible 
Guide  (Lond.  1687) : — De  Valentinianorum  Haresi  Con- 
jecture, quibus  illius  oiigo  ex  yEgyptiaca  theologia  de- 
ducitur  (ibid.  1711) : — A  n  Inquiry  into  A  ncient  Measures, 
etc.,  and  especially  the  Jewish,  with  an  Appendix  concern- 
ing our  old  English  Money  and  Measures  of  Content  (ib. 
1721).  There  has  been  but  one  complete  edition  of  his 
Works,  namely,  that  pubUshed  by  Dr.  Hunt,  Hebrew 
professor  (Oxf.  1757,  fol.).  Sec  Todd,  Lives  of  the  Deans 
of  Canterbury ;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Generale,  xxv,  124, 

Hooper  (HorER,  or  Houper),  John,  an  English 
bishop,  and  one  of  the  martjTS  of  the  Reformation,  was 
born  in  Somersetshire  about  1495.  He  was  educated  at 
INIerton  College,  Oxford.  Having  embraced  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Reformation,  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the 
university,  and  finally  the  country  in  1540.  He  went 
to  Switzerland,  passing  most  of  his  time  at  Zurich.  On 
the  accession  of  Edward  VI  (1547)  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land, and  acquired  great  reputation  in  London  as  a 
preacher.  In  1550  he  was  made  bishop  of  Gloucester, 
but  his  repugnance  to  wearing  the  vestments  of  that  of- 
fice caused  considerable  delay  in  his  consecration.  Af- 
ter entering  on  his  duties,  he  labored  with  great  zeal  for 
the  cause  of  the  Reformation.  In  1552  he  was  appoint- 
ed bishop  of  Worcester  in  commendam.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  reign  of  Mary  (1553),  he  was  arrested  and 
condemned  to  be  burned  at  the  stake  for  his  Protestant 
zeal.  He  firmly  refused  all  offers  of  pardon  which  re- 
quired the  abandonment  of  his  prmciples,  and  though, 
on  account  of  the  wood  with  which  he  was  burned  be- 
ing green,  he  suffered  the  severest  torments  for  nearly 
an  hour,  he  manifested  unshaken  fortitude.  He  died 
Feb.  9, 1555.  Hooper  was  the  author  of  a  number  of 
sermons  and  controversial  treatises.  Among  his  best 
works  are  A  Declaration  of  Christ  and  his  Office  (1547, 
8vo)  : — Lesson  of  the  Incai-nation  of  Christ  (1549,  8vo)  : 
— Twelve  Lectures  on  the  Creed  (1581 ,  8vo).  Several  let- 
ters of  Hooper  are  preserved  in  the  archives  of  Ziu-ich. 
We  have  recent  reprints,  by  the  Parker  Society,  of  The 
Early  Writings  of  Bishop  Hooper,  edited  by  the  Rev.  S. 
Can-  (Cambridge,  1843, 8vo) ;  and  of  his  Later  Writings, 
with  Letters,  etc.,  edited  by  the  Rev.  C.  Nevinson  (Cam- 
bridge, 1852,  8vo).  A  sketch  of  his  Ufe  and  writings 
is  given  in  the  British  Reformers,  vol.  iv  (Lond.  Tract 
Society).  See  Wood,  A  thence  Oxonienses,  vol.  i ;  Fox, 
Book  of  Martyrs ;  Middleton,  Evangel.  Biogr. ;  Hoefer, 
Nouv.Biog.  Generale,  xxv,  123;  Eiumet,  Z^m^  of  Engl. 
Reformation,  vols,  ii  and  iii ;  Hook,  Eccles.  Biography, 
vi,  148 ;  Tulloch  (John),  Engl.  Puritanism  and  its  Leaders 
(1861, 12mo),  p.  8  sq. ;  Baxter,  Ch.  Hi.^t.  of  Engl.  p.  408, 
446 ;  Skeats,  Hist,  of  the  Free  Churches,  p.  8  sq. ;  ]\Iid- 
dleton,  Reformers,  iii,  242 ;  Hardwick,  Reform,  p.  215  sq., 
409, 425  sq.;  Weslej-,  iro7-fo,ii,292;  v,368;  vi,67,197; 
Collier.  Eccles.  Hist,  v,  376  sq. ;  Fuller,  Ch.  Hist,  iv,  bk. 
vii,  p.  66 ;  Brit,  and  For.  Rev.  Oct.  1868,  p.  881 ;  Soames, 
Hist,  of  the  Reform,  iii,  558  sq. ;  Neal,  Hist,  of  the  Puri- 
tans, i,  51  sq. ;  Bemiett,  Hist,  of  Dissenters,  p.  133 ;  Pun- 
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chard  (George),  Hist,  of  Comjreijationalism  (N.  Y.  1865, 
2  vols.  12mo),  ii,  194  sq.,  297. 

Hoornbeek,  Johann,  a  distinguishcil  Dutch  divine, 
was  bom  at  Harlem  Nov.  4, 1G17.  He  entered  the  min- 
istry at  Cologne  in  1639,  and  was  appointed  to  Utrecht 
as  minister  and  professor  of  theology  in  1644.  In  1654 
he  went  to  Leyden  as  professor,  where  he  died  Sept.  1, 
1666.  He  was  a  prolitic  and  much  esteemed  writer. 
Among  those  of  his  works  which  may  yet  be  of  interest 
to  the  scholar  are,  Epistola  ml  Joh.  Burceum  de  Indepen- 
dentismo  (Lugd.  Bat.  1659)  : — Brevis  instiL  studii  theolo- 
ffid  (Ultraj.  1658)  : — Summa  controversiurum  7-eligionis 
(1653),  which  is  still,  with  Spanheim's,  one  of  the  most 
useful  compendiums  of  reformed  polemics : — Socinianis- 
mus  confutatus  (Utrecht  and  Amst.  1650-1664,  3  vols. 
4to),  an  extract  of  which  was  given  by  Knibble  (Leyd. 
1690)  ■.—Miscellanea  Sacra  (Utrecht,  1677).  Of  espe- 
cial value  is  his  Theologia  jJractica  cum  irenica  (Ultraj. 
1663-1698,  3  vols.  4to :  new  edit.  1672).— Herzog,  Recil- 
Encyklop.  vi,  260 ;  Bayle,  Gen.  Dictionary,  s.  v. ;  Hook, 
Eccles.  Biof/raphy,  vi,  149 ;  Stiiudlin,  Geschichte  d.  theol. 
Morcd  s.  d.  Wiederatiflebunf/  d.  Wissensckaff,  p.  429  sq. ; 
Schrtickh,  Kirchenr/esck.  s.  d.  Reform,  viii,  603  sq. ;  Gass, 
Gesch.  d.  Doymat.  ii,  287,  293. 

Hope  (tATri'e),  a  term  used  in  Scripture  generally 
to  denote  the  desire  and  expectation  of  some  good  (1 
Cor.  ix,  10) ;  specially  to  denote  the  assured  expectation 
of  salvation,  and  of  all  minor  blessings  included  in  sal- 
vation, for  this  life  and  the  life  to  come,  through  the 
merits  of  Christ.  (1.)  It  is  one  of  the  three  great  ele- 
ments of  Christian  hfe  and  character  (1  Cor.  xiii,  13). 
Faith  is  the  root,  love  the  fruit-bearing  stem,  and  hope 
the  heaven-reaching  crown  of  the  tree  of  Christian  Ufe. 
Faith  appropriate^  the  grace  of  God  in  the  facts  of  sal- 
vation ;  love  is  the  animating  spirit  of  our  present  Chris- 
tian life ;  while  hope  takes  hold  of  the  future  as  belong- 
ing to  the  Lord,  and  to  those  who  are  his.  The  king- 
dom of  God,  past,  present,  and  future,  is  thus  reflected  in 
faith,  love,  and  hope.  Hope  is  joined  to  faith  and  love 
because  spiritual  life,  though  present,  is  yet  not  accom- 
plished. It  stands  in  opposition  to  seeing  or  possessing 
(Rom.  viii,  24  sq. ;  1  John  iii,  2  sq.) ;  but  it  is  not  the 
mere  wish  or  aspiration  for  liberation  and  light  which 
is  common  to  all  creation  (Eom.  viii,  19-22),  nor  the 
mere  reception  of  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life,  which 
may  be  found  even  among  the  heathen  philosophers. 
It  is,  beyond  these,  the  assurance  that  the  spiritual  life 
which  dwells  in  us  here  will  be  prolonged  into  eteniity. 
Hence,  in  the  scriptures  of  the  N.  T.,  Christians  are  said 
to  have  hope  rather  than  hopes  (Rom.  xv,  4,  13 ;  Heb. 
iii,  6 ;  vi,  11, 18).  The  Holy  Spirit  imparted  to  believ- 
ers is  the  ground  and  support  of  their  hope  (1  Pet.  i,  3 ; 
Acts  xxiii,6 ;  2  Cor.  v,  5  ;  Rom.  viii,  11 ;  xv,  13 ;  Gal.  v, 
5).  Hence  the  notion  of  hope  appeared  first  in  the  dis- 
ciples in  its  fuU  force  and  true  nature,  after  the  resiu-- 
rection  of  Christ  and  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  In 
the  O.  Test,  we  do  not  find  it  with  its  significance  (see 
Heb.  vii,  19). 

Thus  hope  is  an  essential  and  fundamental  element 
of  Christian  life,  so  essential,  indeed,  that,  Uke  faith  and 
love,  it  can  itself  designate  the  essence  of  Christianity 
(1  Pet.  iii,  15;  Heb.  x,  23).  In  it  the  whole  glory  oV 
the  Christian  vocation  is  centred  (Eph.  i,  18 ;  iv,  4) ;  it 
is  the  real  object  of  the  propagation  of  evangelical  faith 
(Tit.  i,  2 ;  Col.  i,  5, 23),  for  the  most  precious  possessions 
of  the  Christian,  the  o-oirjjpi'a,  airoXvTQujaiQ,  vto^effia, 
tiKaioavvr],  are,  in  their  fidfilment,  the  object  of  his 
hope  (1  Thess.  v,  8  sq. ;  Rom.  viii,  23  ;  comp.  Ezech.  i, 
14;  iv,  30;  Gal.  v,  5;  2  Tim.  iv,  8).  Unbelievers  are 
expressly  designated  as  those  who  are  without  hope 
(Eph.  ii,  12 ;  1  Thess.  iv,  13),  because  they  are  without 
God  in  the  world,  for  God  is  a  God  of  hope  (Rom.  xv, 
13 ;  1  Pet.  i,  21).  But  the  actual  object  of  hope  is  Christ, 
•who  is  himself  called  ?'/  iXirig,  not  only  because  in  him 
we  place  all  our  dependence  (the  general  sense  of  jXtt/c), 
but  especiallj'  because  it  is  in  his  second  coming  that 


the  Christian's  hope  of  glorj'  shall  be  fulfilled  (1  Tim.  i, 
1 ;  Col.  i,  27;  Tit.  ii,  13).  The  fruit  of  hope  is  that 
through  it  we  are  enabled  patiently  and  steadfastly  to 
bear  the  difficulties  and  trials  of  our  present  existence, 
and  thus  the  inrofiovii  is  a  constant  accompaniment  of 
the  fcXTTjf  (1  Thess.  i,  3 ;  Rom.  viii,  25),  and  even  is  some- 
times put  in  its  place  with  faith  and  love  (Tit.  ii,  2 ; 
compare  2  Tim.  iii,  10;  1  Tim.  vi,  11).  As  it  is  the 
source  of  the  believer's  patience  in  suffering,  so  it  is  also 
the  cause  of  his  fidelity  and  firmness  in  action,  since  lie 
knows  that  his  labor  "  is  not  in  vain  in  the  Lord"  (1  Cor. 
XV,  58).  Christianity  is  the  religion  of  hope,  and  it  is 
on  essential  point  of  its  absolute  character,  for  whatever 
is  everlasting  and  eternal  is  absolute.  To  the  Chris- 
tian, as  such,  it  is  therefore  not  time,  but  eternity;  not 
the  present,  but  the  future  life,  which  is  the  object  of  his 
efforts  and  hope.  See  Kcrzog,  Eeal-Encyklop,  vi,  195; 
Krehl,  A'.  T.  Ilandioorterbuch,  p.  372. 

(2.)  "  One  scriptural  mark,"  says  Wesley,  "  of  those 
who  are  born  of  God,  is  hope.  Thus  St.  Peter,  speaking 
to  all  the  children  of  God  who  were  then  scatterecl 
abroacl,  saith,  '  Blessed  be  the  God  and  Father  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  which,  according  to  his  abundant 
mercy,  hath  begotten  us  again  unto  a  lively  hope'  (I 
Pet.  i,  3) — iXTiiSa  L,w(yav,  a  lively  or  liviny  hope,  saith 
the  apostle,  because  there  is  also  a  dead  hope  as  well  as 
a  dead  faith ;  a  hope  which  is  not  from  God,  but  from 
the  enemy  of  God  and  man,  as  evidently  appears  by  its 
fruits,  for  as  it  is  the  offspring  of  pride,  so  it  is  the  par- 
ent of  every  evil  word  and  work ;  whereas,  every  man 
that  hath  in  him  the  living  hope  is  'holy  as  he  that 
calleth  him  is  holy' — everj'  man  that  can  truly  say  to 
his  brethren  in  Christ, '  Beloved,  now  are  we  the  sons  of 
God,  and  we  shall  see  him  as  he  is,'  '  purifieth  himself 
even  as  he  is  pure.'  This  hope  (termed  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews,  chap,  x,  22,  TT\ripo<popia  Tricrrfoic,  anJ 
elsewhere  Tr\t]po(popia  tXTriSog,  ch.  vi,  11 ;  in  our  trans- 
lation, '  the  full  assurance  of  faith,  and  the  fuU  assurance 
of  hope,'  expressions  the  best  which  our  language  could 
afford,  altliough  far  weaker  than  those  in  the  original), 
as  described  in  Scripture,  implies,  first,  the  testimony  of 
our  own  spirit  or  conscience  that  we  walk  '  in  simplicity 
and  godly  sincerity;'  but,  secondly  and  chiefly,  the  tes- 
timony of  the  Spirit  of  God  '  bearing  witness  with'  or 
to  '  oiu-  spirit  that  we  are  the  children  of  God,'  '  and  if 
children,  then  heirs,  heirs  of  God,  and  joint  heirs  ^vith 
Christ,'"  The  passage,  "Thou  didst  make  me  hope 
when  I  was  upon  my  mother's  breasts"  (Psa.  xxi,  9),  sug- 
gests that  hope  is  an  inbred  sentiment.  Considered  as 
such,  it  implies  («)  a  future  state  of  existence ;  (h)  that 
progress  in  blessedness  is  the  law  of  our  being ;  (c)  that 
the  Christian  life  is  adapted  to  our  constitution.  See, 
besides  the  works  above  cite.A,IIomilist,x,  116;  Jay,  Ser- 
mons, vol.  ii ;  Tyerman,  Essay  on  Ch-istiun  Hope  (Lond. 
1816,  8vo) ;  Craig,  Christian  Hope  (Lond.  1820,  18mo) ; 
Garbett,  Sermons,  i,  489;  Wesley,  Sermons,  i,  157;  Lid- 
don,  Our  Lord's  Divinity  (Bampton  Lecture),  p.  72,  75; 
Martensen,  Dogmatics,  p.  450  sq. ;  Pye  Smith,  Christian 
Theology,  p.  622  sq.;  Pearson,  On  the  Creed,  i,  24,  401, 
460,  501 ;  Fletcher,  Works  (see  Index,  vol.  iv) ;  Jahi-h. 
deutsch.  Theol.  x,  694;  Bates,  Works  (see  Index  in  vol. 
iv) ;  Ilarloss,  System  of  Ethics  (Clark's  Theol.  Libr.),  p. 
174  sq. ;  Nitzsch,  System  d.chrktl.Lehre,  §  209  sq. 

Hope,  iMatthew  B.,  a  distuiguished  Presbyterian 
minister,  and  professor  at  Princeton,  was  born  in  Peim- 
sylvania  in  1812,  and  was  educated  at  Jefferson  College 
in  that  state.  He  entered  the  theological  seminary  at 
Princeton  in  1831,  and,  after  completing  his  theological 
coiu-se,  he  also  studied  medicine,  and  received  the  ap- 
propriate degree  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania : 
his  object,  in  this  additional  coiu-se  of  stuiiy,  being  the 
more  completely  to  prejiare  himself  for  the  missionary 
work.  He  was  ordained  as  a  missionary,  and  stationed 
at  Singapore,  IniUa ;  but  his  health  faihng  liim,  he  re- 
turned home,  after  a  stay  of  two  years  only.  He  was 
soon  aftenvards  elected  assistant  secretarj-  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Board  of  Education.     In  1846  he  accepted  the 
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office  of  professor  of  belles-lettres  in  the  College  of  New 
Jersey.  In  1854  he  was  also  made  professor  of  political 
economy.  During  the  fourteen  years  of  his  connection 
with  the  college,  he  continued  in  the  diligent  and  thor- 
ough discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  professorship,  with 
the  exception  of  an  interval  of  about  fifteen  months,  the 
most  of  which  was  passed  in  Southern  Europe,  whither 
he  had  gone  to  seek  some  alleviation  of  a  deeply-seated 
neuralgic  affection.  He  died  suddenly  at  Princeton, 
Dec.  17,  1859.  He  published  a  Treatise  of  Rhetoric  (a 
syllabus  for  his  college  classes),  and  was  a  frequent  con- 
tributor to  tlie  Princeton  Review, — Presbyterian,  Dec. 
1859;  Presbyterian  Hist.  Almanac,  1861,  p.  90;  Neicark 
Daily  Advertise?;  Dec.  1859. 

Hopfner,  Heixrich,  a  German  theologian,  was 
born  at  Leipsic  in  1582,  and  educated  at  the  miiversity 
of  his  native  place,  and  at  Jena  and  Wittenberg.  In 
1612  he  was  appointed  professor  of  logic  at  Leipsic, 
and  very  soon  after  was  called  to  Jena  as  professor  of 
theology.  He  died  in  16-12.  Hopfner  wrote  Comnien- 
tarii  in  veterem  quam  vacant  loyicam  (Leipsic,  1620) : — 
Tractatus  in  priorum  et  posteriorum  A  nal.  libr.  A  risto- 
telis  (ibid.  1620)  -.—Saxonia  evangelica  (ibid.  1625, 1672) : 
— Be  justificatione  hominis  peccaioris  coram  Deo  (ibid. 
1639  and  1653;  new  ed.  1728  and  often).— Pierer,  Univ. 
Lex.  viii,  530. 

Hoph'ui  (Heb.  Chophni',  "^SSn,  perh.  pvyUist,  ac- 
cording to  others  client;  Sept.  '0(j)vi),  the  first-named 
of  the  two  sons  of  the  high-priest  Eli  (1  Sam.  i,  3 ;  ii, 
34),  who  fulfilled  their  hereditary  sacerdotal  duties  at 
Shiloh.  Their  brutal  rapacity  and  lust,  which  seemed 
to  acquire  fresh  violence  with  their  father's  increasing 
years  (1  Sam.  ii,  22,  12-17),  fiUed  the  people  with  dis- 
gust and  indignation,  and  provoked  the  curse  which 
was  denouncetl  against  their  father's  house  first  by  an 
unknown  prophet  (ver.  27-36),  and  then  by  the  youth- 
ful Samuel  in  his  first  divine  communication  (1  Sam.iii, 
11-14).  They  were  both  cut  off  in  one  day  in  the  flower 
of  their  age,  and  the  ark  which  they  had  accompanicc'. 
to  battle  against  the  Philistines  was  lost  on  the  same 
occasion  (1  Sam.  iv,  10,  11).  B.C.  cir.  1130.  The  piv- 
dicted  ruin  and  ejectment  of  Eli's  house  were  fulfilled  in 
the  reign  of  Solomon.  See  Zadok.  The  unbridled 
licentiousness  of  these  yoiuig  priests  gives  us  a  terrible 
glimpse  into  the  fallen  condition  of  the  chosen  people 
(Ewald,  Gesch.  ii,  538-038).  The  Scripture  calls  them 
"  sons  of  Belial"  (1  Sam.  ii,  12).— Smith.     See  Eli. 

Hoph'ra  (Heb.  Chophra',  ^'^t'H;  Sept.  Ova<Ppij 
[compare  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i,  143],  Vulg.  Ephrec),  or 
PiiAP.AOii-HoPiiRA,  king  of  Egypt  in  the  time  of  Zed- 
ekiah,  king  of  Judah,  and  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of 
Babylon.  B.C.  588.  He  formed  alliance  with  the  for- 
mer against  the  latter,  and  his  advance  with  an  Egyp- 
tian army  constrained  the  Chaldteans  to  raise  the  siege 
of  Jerusalem  (Jer.  xxxvii,  5) ;  but  they  soon  returned, 
and  took,  and  destroyed  the  city.  This  momentary  aid, 
and  the  danger  of  placing  reliance  on  the  protection  of 
Hophra,  led  Ezekiel  to  compare  the  Egyptians  to  a 
broken  reed,  which  was  to  pierce  the  hand  of  him  that 
leaned  upon  it  (Ezek.  xxxix,  6,  7).  This  alliance  was, 
however,  disapproved  by  God ;  and  Jeremiah  was  au- 
thorized to  deliver  the  prophecy  contained  in  his  forty- 
fourth  chapter,  Mhich  concludes  with  a  prediction  of 
Hophra's  death,  and  the  subjugation  of  his  country  by 
the  Chaldteans.     See  Egypt. 

This  Pharaoh-Hophra  is  identified  with  the  Api-ies 
('Airpim,  Herod,  ii,  161  sq.,  169;  iv,  159;  Diud.  Sic.  i, 
68;  '±\Tr(iiac,  Athcn.  xiii.  riCiO)  of  ancient  authors,  and 
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the  Ouaphris  (OvcKppig')  of  Manetho,  the  eighth  king  of 
the  twenty-sixth  or  Saitic  dynasty  (Eusebius,  Chron.  i, 
219).  Under  this  identification,  we  may  conclude  that 
his  wars  with  the  Syrians  and  Cyrenteans  prevented 
him  from  affording  any  great  assistance  to  Zedekiah. 
Apries  is  described  by  Herodotus  (ii,  169)  as  a  monarch 
who,  in  the  zenith  of  his  glor\',  felt  persuaded  that  it 
was  not  in  the  power  even  of  a  deity  to  dispossess  him 
of  his  kingdom,  or  to  shake  the  stability  of  his  sway; 
and  this  account  of  his  arrogance  fully  accords  with 
that  contained  in  the  Bible.  Ezekiel  (xxix,  3)  speaks 
of  this  king  as  "  the  great  dragon  that  lieth  in  the  midst 
of  the  rivers,  which  hath  said.  My  river  is  mine  own, 
and  I  have  made  it  for  mj'self."  His  overthrow  and 
subsequent  captivity  and  death  are  foretold  with  re- 
markable precision  by  Jeremiah  (xliv,  30) :  "  I  will  give 
Pharaoh-Hophra,  king  of  Egypt,  into  the  hands  of  his 
enemies,  and  into  the  hands  of  them  that  seek  his  life." 
This  was  brought  about  by  a  revolt  of  the  troops,  who 
placed  Amasis  at  their  head,  and,  after  various  conflicts, 
took  Apries  prisoner.  B.C.  569.  He  was  for  a  time 
kept  in  easy  captivity  by  Amasis,  who  wished  to  spare 
his  life ;  but  he  was  at  length  constrained  to  give  him 
up  to  the  vengeance  of  his  enemies,  by  whom  he  was 
strangled  (Rawlinson,  Herod,  ii,  209  sq.). — Kitto.  (See 
Raphel,  De  Pharaone  IIop)lira,  Luneb.  1734.)     See  Pha- 
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Hieroglyph  (>[  Ilnphra.  (The  tirst  character,  )T(=the  sun, 
i.  c.  king,  is  reiul  last ;  the  other  characters,  hoph,  signify 
.soTowrLRosselliui,  I,  iv,  201]  ox  priest  [oun/S,  Jablouskv, 
Opusc.  i,  444].) 


Hopital  (also  Hospital),  IMichel  de  L'.,  a  distin- 
guished French  statesman  and  opponent  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion, was  born  at  Aigueperse,  in  Auvergne,  about  1504. 
He  studied  law  at  Toulouse,  and  first  became  known  as 
an  advocate  in  the  Parliament  of  Paris ;  and  after  dis- 
charging various  public  functions,  he  became  chancellor 
of  France  in  1560,  during  the  minority  of  Francis  II. 
That  country  at  this  time  was  torn  by  contending  fac- 
tions. "  The  Guises,  in  particular,  were  powerful,  am- 
bitious, and  intenselj'  Catholic ;  and  when  one  of  the 
family,  the  Cardinal  de  Lorraine,  wished  to  establish  the 
Inquisition  in  the  country,  Hopital  boldly  and  firmly 
opposed  it,  and  may  be  said  to  have  saved  France  from 
that  detestable  institution.  He  summoned  the  states- 
general,  which  had  not  met  for  80  years,  and,  being  sup- 
ported bj'  the  mass  of  moderate  Catholics,  he  forced  the 
Guises  to  yield."  His  speech  at  the  opening  of  the  as- 
sembly was  worthy  of  his  wise  and  magnanimous  spir- 
it :  '•  Let  us  do  away,"  said  he,  "  with  those  diabolical 
words  of  Lutherans,  Huguenots,  and  Papists — names  of 
party  and  sedition ;  do  not  let  us  change  the  fair  appel- 
lation of  Christians."  An  ordinance  was  passed  abol- 
ishing arbitrarj^  taxes,  regulating  the  feudal  authority 
of  the  nobles,  and  correcting  the  abuses  of  the  judicial 
system.  He  also  secured  various  benefits  for  tlie  perse- 
cuted Huguenots  in  various  ways,  but  especially  bj'  the 
edict  of  iiacification,  which  granted  to  the  Protestants 
the  free  exercise  of  their  religion  (issued  Januarj-  17, 
1562).  In  1568  he  was  instrumental  in  establishing  the 
peace  of  Longjumeau,  when,  on  account  of  his  opposi- 
tion to  Catharine  de  Medicis,  who  was  inclined  to  break 
the  compact,  he  was  suspected  of  being  a  Huguenot. 
Finding  it  impossible  to  prevent  the  execution  of  Cath- 
arine's plans,  he  resigned  his  position  (October  7, 1508), 
and  retired  to  his  estate  at  Yignay,  near  Etampes.  He 
died  May  13, 1573.  Hupital's  family  had  all  embraced 
the  Protestant  faith,  antl  this  was  well  known  even  at 
court  while  he  occupied  his  prominent  position  there. 
But  his  character  was  so  blameless  that  he  held  his  po- 
sition for  some  time  even  during  the  fearful  contests 
preparatory  to  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew. — Hoe- 
fer,  Xonv.  Bioy.  Generale,  xxxi,  86  sq. ;  Chambers,  f^n- 
cyclop.  V,  414  sq. ;  Pierer,  Univers.-Lex.  viii,  334 ;  Bayle, 
ilistor.  Diet.  p.  505  sq. ;  Herzog,  Real-Encyllop.  vi,  283 
sq, ;  Eaumer,  Gesch.  Eiiropa's,  ii ;  Soldan,  Gesch.  d.  Prof, 
in  Frankr.  ii.     See  Huguenots.     (J.  H.W.) 

Hopkins,  Daniel,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  minis- 
ter, was  born  Oct.  16,  1734,  at  Waterbury,  Conn.,  and 
I  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1758.    After  being  licensed, 
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he  preached  in  Halifax,  K  S.,  a  sliort  time.  In  1775  he 
was  chosen  member  of  the  Provincial  Congress,  and  in 
1778  one  of  the  Council  of  the  Conventional  (iovern- 
ment.  He  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Third  Church  in 
Salem  Nov.  18,  1778,  and  remained  in  this  place  until 
his  death,  Dec.  14,  1814.  He  published  two  or  three 
occasional  sermons.— Sprague,  Annals,  i,  581. 

Hopkins,  Bzekial,  D.U.,  an  English  prelate  and 
author,  was  born  at  Sandford,  Devonshire,  in  1G33.  He 
was  educated  at  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  and,  after 
holding  a  short  time  the  chaplaincy  to  the  college,  he 
became  minister  of  St.  jMary  Woolnoth,  London,  and 
later  of  St.  Mary's,  Exeter.  He  finally  removed  to  Ire- 
land with  his  father-in-law,  lord  liobartes  (afterwards 
earl  of  Truro),  and  was  made  dean  of  Raplioc  in  1GG9, 
and  bishop  of  the  same  place  in  1G71.  He  was  trans- 
ferred to  Londonderry  in  1681,  but  in  consequence  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  troubles  in  Ireland  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land in  1G88,  and  was  appointed  minister  of  Alderman- 
bury,  London,  in  1689.  He  died  June  22,  1G90.  In  his 
doctrines  he  was  a  Calvinist.  His  works  are  remarka- 
ble for  clearness,  strength  of  thought,  originality,  and 
purencss  of  style;  the  most  important  are,  Exjwsition  of 
the  Lord's  rraijer  (1691): — An  Exposition  of  the  Ten 
Commitii'liiicnts  (1692,  4to)  ; — The  Doctrine  of  the  two 
Covenants  (Lond.  1712,  8vo) ;  and  Works,  now  first  col- 
lected, icith  Life  of  the  Author,  etc.,  by  Josiah  Pratt 
(Lond.  1809,  4  vols.  8vo).  See  Wood,  Athence  Oxonien- 
.sss,  vol.  ii;  Prince,  Worthies  of  Devon;  Chalmers,  Gen. 
Bio(jr.  Did. ;  Hoefer,  Noiiv.  Biogr.  Generale,  xxv,  128  ; 
Darling,  Cyclopcedia  Bihliog.  i,  1535.     (J.  H.W.) 

Hopkins,  John  Henry,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  bishpp  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  diocese  of  Ver- 
mont, was  born  of  English  parents  in  Dublin,  Ireland, 
Jan.  30,  1792,  and  came  to  this  country  when  about 
eight  years  old.  He  was  educated  chiefly  by  his  moth- 
er. In  1817  he  entered  the  legal  profession,  but  six 
years  later  he  quitted  the  bar  for  the  ministry,  and  was 
ordained  in  1824  as  rector  of  Trinity  Church,  Pittsburg. 
In  1827  he  was  a  prominent  candidate  for  the  office  of 
assistant  bishop  of  Pennsylvania,  but  as  the  vote  of  Mr. 
Hopkins  was  to  decide  between  himself  and  Dr.  il.  U. 
Onderdouk,  another  candidate,  he  cast  his  vote  in  favor 
of  the  latter.  In  1831  he  became  assistant  minister  at 
Trinity  Church,  Boston,  and  professor  of  divinity  in  the 
Episcopal  Theological  Seminary  of  Massachusetts.  In 
1832  he  was  elected  bishop  of  Vermont,  and  was  conse- 
crated Oct.  31.  At  the  same  time  he  accepted  also  the 
rectorship  of  St.  Paul's  Church,  Burlington,  Vt.,  which 
he  held  until  185G.  Besides  this,  he  also  established  a 
school  for  boys,  employing  poor  clergymen  and  candi- 
dates for  orders  as  teachers.  His  heavy  expenses  from 
this  enterprise  embarrassed  him  seriously  for  many 
years.  After  relinquishing  this  school,  he  projected  and 
established  the  "Vermont  Episcopal  Institute,"  a  semi- 
theological  school,  over  which  he  presided  until  his 
death,  January  9,  18G8.  In  18G7,  bishop  Hopkins  was 
present  at  the  Pan-Anglican  Synod  held  in  Lambeth, 
and  took  a  prominent  part  in  its  proceetlings.  In  the 
dissensions  dividing  the  Anglican  Church  he  was  a  de- 
cided champion  of  the  High-Church  party,  and  refused 
to  sign  the  protest  of  a  majority  of  the  American  bishops 
against  Romanizing  tendencies.  Several  of  the  pos- 
thumous works  of  bishop  Hopkins  will  be  published  by 
one  of  his  sons.  Bishop  Hopkins  was  one  of  the  most 
learned  men  of  his  denomination.  He  had  remarka- 
ble versatility  of  mind,  and  was  a  persevering  and  suc- 
cessful student  in  the  field  of  theology.  Indeed,  "it 
was  hard  to  find  a  highway  or  byway  of  ingenious  in- 
vestigation where  he  has  not  left  his  footprint."  The 
great  mistake  of  his  life,  and  one  which  he  undoubtedly 
regretted  before  his  death,  was  his  apology  for  the  insti- 
tution of  human  slavery.  But  we  have  everj'  reason  to 
believe  that  the  bishop  was  sincere  in  what  he  preach- 
ed, and  that,  notwithstanding  this  failing,  he  was  a  de- 
vout and  consistent  man  of  God.    He  was  a  volummous 


writer.  Besides  a  number  of  jiamphlcts,  scnnons,  and 
addresses,  he  published  ('iiri^llnnitij  rindiaiint  in  a  .sv- 
ries  of  seven  discourses  on  tin-  (xtiriKil  l-'.ri,!,  i,<-i  ^  nf  llie 
N.  Test.  (Burlington,  183:!,  12nioj  -.—'J'h,-  juiiNilin  Cr,,d 
examined  and  explained  (1834,  12mo) : — The  priinilire 
Ch.  compared  loith  the  P.  E.  Ch.  (1835, 12mo)  :— 7'//c'  Vh. 
of  Romi-  ill  her  primitive  piiritii  compared  with  the  Cli.of 
JioiiK  III  Ihr  /ins. ltd//  {  \>".'>'.K  l-_'mo): — Catises, Principles, 
ami  i;<siills  ufthv  llril.  A'.  I'nnii.  (Philad.  1844,  Vlmo)  :— 
Hist,  of  til,-  ('niij-.ssin/nils'  {}i.  V.  1850,  Vlmo^-.—Jifiita- 
tion  of  Milm  r's  /,//,/  o/'Ci,ntrovers>/  (1854,2  vols.  12mo). 
An  answer  lias  rrrcntly  been  published  by  Kenrick,  (7«- 
dication  of  the  t'lithulic  Church  (Baltimore,  1855, 12mo). 
Bishop  Hopkins's  last  works  are  a  little  brochure  on  the 
law  of  ritualism— an  argument  based  on  scriptural  and 
historical  gnuinds  in  behalf  of  the  beauty  of  holiness  in 
the  public  m  rvic*  s  ,A'  his  Church;  and  a  I/isto?\i/  of  the 
Church  in  n /vr  lor  Sunday-schools. — Amer.Ch.  Review, 
April,  1868,  p.  IGD;  WYihimc,  Diet,  of  Authors;  Vape- 
reau.  Diet,  des  Contemporains,  p.  897.      (J.  H.  W.) 

Hopkins,  Samuel,  D.D.,  a  noted  Calyinistic 
divine,  was  born  at  Watorbury.  Conn.,  Sept.  17,  1721, 
and  was  at  once  set  apart  l>y  his  fatlu-r  for  the  ministry 
of  the  Gospel.  He  entered  Yale  College  in  September, 
1737.  During  his  coUegiate  course  the  town  of  New 
Haven  was  stirred  by  the  preaching  of  AVhitelield  and 
Gilbert  Tennent.  The  students  were  deeply  alTected, 
and  Hopkins  was  one  of  the  converted.  After  grailua- 
tion  he  commenced  the  study  of  theology  with  jiresi- 
dent  Edwards,  and,  though  not  an  imitator  of  the  presi- 
dent, he  was  more  powerfully  infiuenced  by  him  than 
by  any  other  man.  In  1741  he  began  to  preach,  but 
with  great  embarrassment  jmd  despondency.  Diiring 
his  first  few  months  of  probation  ho  declined  five  invi- 
tations for  settlement.  On  Dec.  23,  1743,  he  was  or- 
dained over  an  infant  church  of  five  members  in  Ilousa- 
tonick,  now  Great  Barrington,  Mass.  He  remained  in 
this  pastorate  twenty-five  years.  He  often  preached 
extemporaneously,  and  was  indefatigable  in  parochial 
labor.  He  gave'  offence  to  his  people  by  his  practice 
of  reading  portions  of  Scripture  in  the  Sabbath  services, 
a  practice  which  was  then  miusual  in  New  England. 
From  1744  to  1763  the  prosperity  of  the  church  was  more 
or  less  interrupted  by  the  French  and  Indian  war.  Hop- 
kins was  obliged  often  to  remove  his  family,  and  some- 
times to  go  iiimself,  for  safety  from  Great  Barrington. 
His  criticisms  on  the  militaiy  movements  of  the  British 
army  are  quite  acute :  "  Our  generals  are  very  grand. 
Tlie"  baggage  of  each  one  amounts  to  five  cart-loads. 
Mighty  preparations,  but  nothing  done."  On  tlie  banks 
of  the  Monongahela  Washington  was  uttering  almost  the 
same  words  to  general  Braddock.  His  church,  during 
his  pastorate,  increased  in  membership  from  five  to  116. 
He  labored  faithfidly  among  the  Indians  of  his  vicinity, 
and  spent  much  of  his  time  in  personal  intercourse  with 
Jonathan  Edwards,  then  of  Stockbridge.  He  became 
unpopular  with  some  members  of  his  parish  on  account 
of  his  strict  terms  of  Church  communion,  his  bold  asser- 
tions of  Calvinistic  doctrine,  and  his  staunch  patriotism. 
He  was  especially  disUked  by  the  British  Tories.  Some 
of  his  parishioners  would  give  nothing  for  his  support, 
and  others  had  nothing  to  give.  In  great  poverty,  he 
left  his  parish  in  17G9.  In  April,  1770,  he  Avas  installed 
pastor  of  the  church  at  Ne^\T5ort,  which  town  was  then 
a  port  of  commercial  importance,  and  for  many  years 
tlie  rival  of  New  York.  During  the  first  year  of  his 
pastorate  Ho]5kins  enjoyed  a  visit  from  Whitefield.  His 
church  in  Newport  flourished  until  the  outbreak  of  the 
Revolutionarv  War.  In  1776  the  town  was  captured 
by  the  British,  and  remained  in  their  )K)ssession  three 
vcars.  Hopkins  continued  at  his  post  mitil  the  last 
moment,  and  then  was  compelled  to  flee.  Ho  spent 
the  interval  in  assisting  his  friend.  Dr.  Samuel  Spnng,  of 
Newbiu-y-port  (see  Life  and  Times  of  Gardiner  Spring 
[N.  Y.  186(5,  2  vols.  12mo],  i,  12  sq.),  and  in  supplying 
destitute  churches  in  Connecticut.  Durmg  his  absence 
his  people  were  scattered,  and  his  meeting-house  nearly 
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demolished.  He  returned  in  1779,  and  began  to  preach 
in  a  private  room,  but  soon  received  aid  from  his  friends 
in  Boston  and  Newburj'port  for  the  restoration  of  his 
church  edifice.  He  rejected  eligible  otfers  of  settlement 
in  other  places,  and  remained  faithful  to  liis  people,  re- 
ceiving no  regular  salary,  but  depending  on  precarious 
and  meagre  contributions. 

As  soon  as  Hopkins  commenced  his  pastoral  labors  at 
Newport  he  began  to  agitate  the  subject  of  slavery.  At 
that  time  Ne^qwrt  was  the  great  slave-market  of  New 
England.  Hopkins  affirmed  that  the  town  was  built 
up  by  the  blood  of  the  Africans.  Some  of  the  wealthi- 
est members  of  his  church  were  slave-traders,  and  many 
of  his  congregation  were  slave-owners.  He  astonished 
them  by  his  first  sermon  against  the  slave  system.  The 
poet  Whittier  says :  "  It  may  well  be  doubted  whether 
on  that  Sabbath  day  the  angels  of  God,  in  their  wide 
survey  of  his  universe,  looked  down  upon  a  nobler  spec- 
tacle than  that  of  the  minister  of  Newport  rising  up  be- 
fore his  slaveholding  congregation,  and  demanding,  in 
the  name  of  the  Highest,  the  deliverance  of  the  captive, 
and  the  opening  of  the  prison-doors  to  them  that  were 
bound."  Only  one  family  left  his  church ;  the  others 
freed  their  slaves.  He  continued  to  preach  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  made  himself  intensely  unpopular  throughout 
Rhode  Island.  In  1776  he  published  his  celebrated  Di- 
alogue conceiiiing  the  Slavery  of  the  AJricans,  together 
with  his  A  dclress  to  Slaveholders,  copies  of  which  were 
sent  to  all  the  members  of  the  Continental  Congress, 
and  to  prominent  men  throughout  the  country.  It  was 
reprinted  by  the  New  York  INIanumission  Society  as  late 
as  1785.  Hopkins  entered  into  correspondence  with 
Granville  Sharp,  Zachary  INIacaiday,  and  other  English 
fibolitionists.  From  them  he  bon-owed  the  idea  of  col- 
onizing the  blacks ;  and  he  devised  a  colonization 
scheme,  in  which  he  manifested  a  practical  statesman- 
ship unusual  for  a  clergyman.  When  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution was  framed  in  1787,  he  pointed  to  the  clause 
recognising  slavery  in  the  United  States,  and  said,  "  I 
fear  this  is  an  Achan,  which  will  bring  a  curse,  «o  that 
we  cannot  prosper."  Of  a  movement  so  vast  as  the 
anti-slavery  reform  in  tb.e  United  States  no  one  man 
can  claim  to  be  the  author ;  but  Dr.  Hopkins  was  most 
certainly  the  pioneer  in  that  movement. 

It  is  not,  however,  as  a  philanthropist,  but  as  a  the- 
ologian, that  Hopkins  is  generally  known.  In  his  ex- 
treme indigence  he  writes :  "  I  have  been  saved  from 
anxiety  about  living,  and  have  had  a  thousand  times  less 
care  and  trouble  in  the  world  than  if  I  had  had  a  great 
abundance.  Being  unconnected  with  the  great  and  rich, 
I  have  had  more  time  to  attend  to  my  studies,  and  par- 
ticidarly  have  had  leisure  to  -vmte  my  '  System  of  Di- 
vinity,' which  I  hope  will  not  prove  useless."  By  this 
system,  and  by  his  various  independent  treatises,  he  gave 
occasion  for  the  name  "  Iloplinsiim,"  as  applied  to  the 
views  of  eminent  New  ICngland  divines.  He  regarded 
himself  as  an  Edwardean.  He  had  been  the  most  inti- 
mate of  president  Edwards's  companions,  had  revised 
the  president's  manuscripts,  had  carefully  edited  some 
of  them,  and  was  more  exactly  acquainted  than  any  oth- 
er man  with  the  president's  original  speculations.  He 
wrote  the  first  memoir  of  Edwards,  of  which  the  Enct/- 
dopcedia  Britcmnica  says,  it  is  "equal  in  simplicity, 
though  by  no  means  in  anything  else,  to  the  most  ex- 
quisite biographies  of  Izaak  Walton." 

The  prominent  tenets  of  Hopkinsianism  are  the  fol- 
lowing :  1.  All  real  holiness  consists  in  disinterested  be- 
nevolence. 2.  All  sin  consists  in  selfishness.  3.  There 
are  no  promises  of  regenerating  grace  made  to  the  do- 
ings of  the  unregenerate.  4.  The  impotency  of  sinners 
with  respect  to  believing  in  Christ  is  not  natural,  but 
moral.  5.  A  sinner  is  required  to  approve  in  his  heart 
of  the  divine  conduct,  even  though  it  shoidd  cast  him 
off  forever.  6.  God  has  exerted  his  power  in  such  a 
manner  as  he  puqwsed  woidd  be  followed  by  the  exist- 
ence of  sin.  7.  The  introduction  of  moral  evil  into  the 
universe  is  so  overruled  by  God  as  to  promote  the  gen- 


eral good.  8.  Repentance  is  before  faith  in  Christ.  9. 
Though  men  became  sinners  by  Adam,  according  to  a 
divine  constitution,  yet  they  have,  and  are  accountable 
for,  no  sms  but  personal.  10.  Though  believers  are  jus- 
tified through  Christ's  righteousness,  yet  his  righteous- 
ness is  not  transferred  to  them.  Dr.  Nathanael  Emmons 
(q.v.),  who  -was  the  most  eminent  defender  of  Hopkin- 
sianism, and  who  described  it  as  characterized  by  the 
ten  preceduig  articles,  added  the  following  (see  Park, 
Memoir  of  Emmoiis)  as  his  own  views,  and  as  supple- 
mental to  those  of  his  friend  Hopkins:  1.  Holmess  and 
sin  consist  in  free  voluntary  exercises.  2.  Men  act  free- 
ly mider  the  divine  agency.  3.  The  least  transgression 
of  the  divme  law  deserves  eternal  punishment.  4.  Right 
and  wrong  are  founded  in  the  nature  of  things.  5.  God 
exercises  mere  grace  m  pardoning  or  justifying  penitent 
beUevera  through  the  atonement  of  Christ,  and  mere 
goodness  in  rewarding  them  for  their  good  works.  6. 
Notwithstanding  the  total  depravity  of  sinners,  God  has 
a  right  to  require  them  to  turn  from  sin  to  holmess.  7. 
Preachers  of  the  Gospel  ought  to  exhort  sinners  to  love 
God,  repent  of  sin,  and  believe  m  Christ  immediately. 
8.  Men  are  active,  not  passive,  in  regeneration.  Some 
of  these  eight  propositions  are  distinctly  avowed,  others 
more  or  less  clearly  impUed  in  the  writings  of  Hopkms. 
Emmons  regarded  Hopkinsianism  as  in  some  respects 
high  and  intense  Calvinism ;  as,  in  other  respects  (the 
doctrine  of  general  atonement  for  example),  moderate 
Calvuiism ;  and  as,  on  the  whole,  "  consistent  Calvin- 
ism." 

Amid  his  labors  as  a  reformer  and  theologian,  Dr. 
Hopkins  vigorously  discharged  his  parochial  duties,  un- 
til he  was  struck  with  paralysis,  in  his  seventy-eighth 
year.  He  continued  to  preach  during  the  next  four 
years.  With  a  revival  of  religion  his  ministry  had  com- 
menced, with  a  revival  also  it  ended — the  rising  and 
the  setting  of  his  sun.  He  wrote  out  a  list  of  his  con- 
gregation, and  offered  a  separate  prayer  for  each  indi- 
vidual. Thirty-one  conversions  followed.  After  his  dis- 
courses on  the  16th  of  Oct.  1803,  he  exclaimed,  "Now  I 
have  done ;  I  can  preach  no  more."  He  staggered  from 
the  pidpit  to  his  bed,  from  which  he  never  rose.  He 
died  on  the  20th  of  December,  1803. 

In  person  Dr.  Hopkins  was  tall  and  vigorous ;  in  his 
movements  dignified,  though  unwieldy.  His  head  was 
large  and  square,  and  his  face  beamed  with  intelligence. 
The  movements  of  his  mind  were  like  those  of  his  body, 
powerful,  but  often  clumsy.  Inflexible  faithfulness  to 
what  he  deemed  his  duty,  with  utter  self-sacriiice  for 
the  right,  was  his  main  characteristic.  "  Love  to  being 
in  general"  was  with  him  not  the  mere  by-word  of  a 
sect,  but  the  enthusiastic  purpose  of  his  life.  He  had 
not  the  temperament  which  inspires  enthusiasm,  and  he 
had  but  little  tact  in  personal  intercourse  with  men ; 
but  in  the  depths  of  his  indigence  he  was  true  to  him- 
self, and  showed  all  the  coiu-age  of  a  Hampden.  He 
studied  harcUy  ever  less  than  fourteen  hours  a  day,  and 
sometimes  even  as  many  as  eighteen,  in  a  little  room  of 
eleven  feet  by  seven.  Every  Saturday  he  fasted,  and 
thus  gained  spiritual  strength  for  the  toils  of  earth  by 
communion  with  Heaven.  He  labored  for  Indians  and 
selfish  white  men ;  for  poor  negroes  who  had  then  no 
other  friend ;  and  for  theological  science,  which  gave  him 
respect,  but  little  bread— r/a-zV  propter  alios.  In  1 854 
his  Worlcs  (before  repeatedly  reprinted)  were  published 
by  the  ]\Iassachusetts  Doctrinal  Tract  Society  (3  vols. 
8vo),  containing  over  2000  pages,  with  a  Memoir  by 
Prof.  Edward  A.  Park  of  266  pages. 

The  character  and  TN-ritings  of  Dr.  Hopkins  have  re- 
cently been  depicted  for  general  readers  in  a  very  strik- 
ing way  in  Sirs.  Stowe's  31inister's  Wooing.  See  also 
Conf/regat.Qnar.Iiev.l8C)4,\).l  sq.;  Hagenbach, //wfor/y 
ofboctr.  ii,  436,438;  Shedd,i/iV.  of  Doctr.  i,  883,408; 
ii,  26,  81, 489 ;  Buchanan,  Justification,  p.  190.  For  the 
diffusion  of  Hopkinsianism  and  its  later  modifications, 
see  New  England  Theology.  On  the  relation  of 
Hopkins's  theorj'  to  the  orthodox  view  of  redemption, 
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see  Bangs,  Errois  of  I/o/iliitsimn.^m  fX.  York,  12mo); 
Hodgson,  jV^w  Divinitij  J-'.niiniiinI  (  X.  York,  li'mo);  art. 
Edwards,  in  llerzog,h'-ii/-/:iirt//:/iij,.  ,■  Christion  Kxam- 
iiifi\  1S48,  p.  1G9  sq. ;  Adams,  \'ktc  of  all  Jidif/ions,  p. 
ICiS;  Spriiiu,-,  <>«  t/ic  Xa/iin'  (f  Duty ;  EW,  Contrast  be- 
iinni  (_;,/ri,i!sm  ami  //njdhisumism  (N.  Y.  1811)  ;  Bib. 
aSV(C.  April,  1«J2,  p.  US  sq. ;  Jan.  1853,  p.  633,  G71 ;  July, 
1862  (art.  vi) ;  Neto  Enrjlwukr,  1868,  p.  284:  sq. ;  Life  and 
Times  of  Gardiner  Spring  (N.  Y,  1866,  2  vols.  12mo),  ii, 
5sq.     (W.E.r.) 

Hopkins,  "William,  1,  an  English  divine,  was 
born  at  Evesham,  AVorcestershire,  and  educated  at  Trin- 
ity College,  Oxford.  lie  entered  the  ministry  in  1675, 
and,  after  holding  several  minor  appointments,  was  made 
vicar  of  Liudridge  in  1686,  and  in  1697  master  of  St.  Os- 
wald's Hospital,  Worcester.  He  died  in  1700.  He  pub- 
lislud  Si  niin)i<i  (1683,  4to)  : — Bartram  (or  Rartr am),  on 
the  Uothj  <u,d  Blood  of  the  Lord  (2d  ed.  1688)  -.—Animud. 
on  Johnson's  Answer  to  Jovian  (Lond.  1691, 8vo)  : — Lat- 
in t)-ansL  of  a  Saxon  Tract  on  the  Burial-places  of  the 
Saxon  Saints  (in  Hickes's  Septentrional  Grammar,  Oxf. 
1705).  After  his  death.  Dr.  Geo.  Hickes  published  Sev- 
enteen Sermons,  with  Life  (Lond.  1708, 8vo). 

Hopkins,  William,  2,  a  Church  of  England  cler- 
gj-man,  but  an  Arian  in  theologv,  was  born  at  Mon- 
mouth iu  1706.  He  entered  All  Soids  College,  Oxford, 
in  1724,  and  became  vicar  of  Bolney,  Sussex,  in  1731. 
In  1756  he  became  master  of  the  grammar-school  of 
Cuckfield,  and  died  iu  1786.  His  principal  works  are 
An  Appeal  to  the  Common  Sense  of  all  Christian  People 
on  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  (Lond.  1754, 12mo) : — Ex- 
odus, a  correct  Translation,  with.  Notes  criticcd  and  ex- 
plunatorij  (Lond.  1784, 4to).  He  published  also  several 
anonymous  pamphlets  against  compulsory  subscription 
to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles. — Allibone,  2)tc^  of  Authors, 
i,  886 ;  Darling,  Cyclop.  Bihliographica,  p.  1537. 

Hopkinsianism,  a  name  given  to  the  theological 
system  of  Dr.  Samuel  Hopkins  (q.  v.). 

Hoplotheca  ('07rXo.&/;/c/;,  an  armory')  is  the  title 
of  a  book  which  contains  the  decisions  of  the  Church 
fathers  against  heretical  doctrines,  and  which  was  used 
to  controvert  such  doctrines.  It  was  most  probably  pre- 
pared at  the  request  of  the  emperor  Emanuel  Comnenus. 
— Fuhrmann,  Ilandwurterb.  der  Kirchenyesch.  ii,  347.  (J. 

H.^v.) 

Hopton,  SusAXNAH,  a  religious  -(vriter,  born  in  Staf- 
fordshire, England,  in  1627,  was  the  wife  of  Eichard 
Hopton,  a  Welsh  judge.  She  became  at  one  time  a 
Eoman  Catholic,  but,  realizing  her  mistake,  she  return- 
ed to  the  Protestant  Church.  She  tlied  in  1709.  Her 
writings  are  all  on  religious  topics,  intended  to  lead  the 
reader  to  a  devout  and  holy  life.  They  are  Daily  De- 
votions (Lond.  1673, 12mo ;  5th  ed.  1713)  : — Meditations, 
etc.  (publ.  by  N.  Spinckes,  Lond.  1717,  8vo).  She  also 
remodeled  the  Devotions  in  the  ancient  Way  of  Offices 
(originally  by  John  Austin,  who  died  in  1669),  with  a 
preface  by  Dr.  George  Hickes  (q.  v.)  (1717,  8vo ;  new  ed. 
1846,  8vo).— AUibone,  Diet,  of  Authors,  i,  887 ;  Darling, 
Cyclop.  Biblioyraph.  i,  1538. 

Hor  (Ileb.  id.  ^in  or  iH ;  Sept."Qp),  the  name  of 
two  eminent  moimtains  ("iHn  "h,  i.  e.  "  Hor  the  moun- 
tain," remarkable  as  the  onh^  case  in  which  the  name 
comes  first;  Sept.  "Qp  ro  lipocVulg.  Mons  Hor').  The 
word  Hor  is  regarded  bj'  the  lexicographers  as  an  ar- 
chaic form  oi liar,  the  usual  Heb.  term  for  "mountain" 
Gesen.  Thes.  p.  391  h;  Furst,  Handivb.  s.  v.),  so  that  the 
meaning  of  the  name  is  simpl}'  "  the  mountain  of  momi- 
tains,"  as  the  Sept.  have  it  in  one  case  (see  below.  No.  2) 
TO  opog  TO  opof ;  Yulg.  mons  altissimus ;  and  Jerome  (£;>. 
ad  Fabiolam')  non  in  monte  simpliciter  sed  in  montis  nwn- 
te.    See  Mouxtain. 

1.  An  eminent  mountain  of  Arsibia  Pctrwa,  on  the 
confines  of  Idumasa,  and  forming  part  of  the  mountain 
chain  of  Seir  or  Edom.  It  is  first  mentioned  in  Scripture 
in  comiection  with  the  circumstances  recorded  in  Numb. 


XX,  22-29.  It  was  "  on  the  boundary  line"  (Numb,  xx, 
23)  or  '"at  the  edge"  (xxxiii,  37)  of  the  land  of  Edom. 
It  was  the  next  halting-place  of  the  people  after  Kadesh 
(xx,  22 ;  xxxiii,  37),  and  they  quitted  it  for  Zalmonah 
(xxxiii,  41),  in  the  road  to  the  Ked  Sea  (xxi,  4).  It 
was  during  the  encampment  at  Mt.  Hor  that  Aaron  was 
gathered  to  his  fathers  (Numb,  xxxiii,  37-41).  At  the 
command  of  Jehovah,  he,  his  brother,  and  his  son  as- 
cended the  mountain,  in  the  presence  of  the  peo])le,  '•  iu 
the  eyes  of  all  the  congregation."  The  garments,  and 
M'ith  the  garments  the  office,  of  high-priest  were  taken 
from  Aaron  and  put  upon  Eleazar,  and  Aaron  died  there 
in  the  top  of  the  mountain.  In  the  circumstances  of 
the  ascent  of  the  height  to  die,  and  m  the  marked  ex- 
clusion from  the  Promised  Land,  the  end  of  the  one 
brother  resembled  the  end  of  the  other ;  but  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  two  survivors,  and  of  the  gazing  crowd  be- 
low, there  is  a  striking  difference  between  this  event 
and  the  solitary  death  of  Moses.  See  ^\^\i:ox.  The 
Israelites  passed  the  mountain  several  times  in  going  up 
and  down  the  Arabah;  and  the  station  IMoscra  (Deut, 
X,  6)  must  have  been  at  the  foot  of  the  mount  (Deut. 
xxxii,  50).     See  JIosera. 

The  mountain  now  identified  with  Mount  Hor  is  the 
most  conspicuous  in  the  whole  range  of  Jlount  Seir,  and 
at  this  dav  bears  the  name  of  Mount  Aaron  (Jtbel-J/a- 
run).  It  "is  in  N.  lat.  30=  18',  E.  long.  35^  33',  about 
midway  between  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  ^lanitic  Gidf. 
It  may  be  open  to  question  if  this  is  really  the  Mount 
Hor  on  which  Aaron  died,  seeing  that  the  whole  range 
of  Seir  was  anciently  called  by  that  name ;  yet,  from  its 
height,  and  the  remarkable  manner  m  which  it  rises 
among  the  surrounding  rocks,  it  seems  not  unlikely  to 
have  been  the  chosen  scene  of  the  high-priest's  death 
(Kinneir,  p.  127).  Accordingly,  Stanley  observes  that 
Mount  Hor  "  is  one  of  the  very  few  spots  connected  with 
the  wanderings  of  the  Israelites  which  admit  of  no  rea- 
sonable doubt"  {S.  and  P.  p.  86).  It  is  almost  unneces- 
sary to  state  that  it  is  situated  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
great  valley  of  the  Arabah,  the  highest  and  most  con- 
spicuous of  the  wliole  range  of  the  sandstone  mountams 
of  Edom,  having  close  beneath  it,  on  its  eastern  side — 
though,  strange  to  say,  the  tAvo  are  not  visible  to  each 
other — the  mysterious  city  of  Petra.  The  tradition  has 
existed  from  the  earliest  date.  Josephus  does  not  men- 
tion the  name  of  Hor  {Ant.  iv,  4,  7),  but  he  describes 
the  death  of  Aaron  as  taking  place  "on  a  ven,'  high 
mountain  which  siurrounded  the  metropolis  of  the  Ar- 
abs," which  latter  "was  formerly  called  Arke  ("ApKi]), 
but  now  Petra."  In  the  Onomasticon  of  Eusebius  and 
Jerome  it  is  Or  mons — "a  mountain  in  which  Aaron 
died,  close  to  the  city  of  Petra."  When  it  was  visited 
by  the  Crusaders  (see  the  quotations  in  Kobinson,  Re- 
searches, ii,  521)  the  sanctuary  was  aheady  on  its  top, 
and  there  is  little  doubt  that  it  was  then  what  it  is  now 
— the  Jebel  Xebi-IIarun,  "  the  mountain  of  the  prophet 
Aaron." 

Of  the  geological  formation  of  Mount  Hor  we  have  no 
very  trustworthy  accounts.  The  general  structure  of 
the  range  of  Edom,  of  which  it  forms  the  most  promi- 
nent feature,  is  new  red  sandstone,  displaying  itself  to  an 
enormous  thickness.  Above  that  is  the  Jura  limestone, 
and  higher  still  the  cretaceous  beds,  which  latter  in 
Mount  Seir  are  reported  to  be  3500  feet  thick  (Wilson, 
Bible  Lands,  i,  194).  Through  these  deposited  strata 
longitudinal  dikes  of  red  granite  and  poq)h)-r>'  have 
forced  their  way,  running  nearly  north  and  south,  and 
so  completely  silicifying  the  neighboring  sandstone  as 
often  to  give  it  the  look  of  a  primitive  rock.  To  these 
combinations  are  due  the  extraordinarj-  colors  for  which 
Petra  is  so  famous.  One  of  the  best  descriptions  of  the 
moimtain  itself  is  that  given  by  Irby  and  jManglcs  (  Tiav- 
e/-s.p.433  sq.).  It  is  said  to  be  cntu-ely  sandstone,  in  verj' 
horizontal  strata  (Wilson,  i,  290).  Its  height,  according 
I  to  the  latest  measurements,  is  4800  feet  (Eng.)  above  the 
^Mediterranean,  that  is  to  say,  about  1700  feet  above  the 
I  town  of  Petra,  4000  above  the  level  of  the  Arabah,  and 
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more  than  6000  above  the  Dead  Sea  (Roth,  in  Peterman's 
Mittheil.Wb^,\,o).  The  mountain  is  marked  far  and 
near  by  its  double  top,  which  rises  like  a  huge  castellated 
building  from  a  lower  base,  and  is  surmounted  by  the 
circular  dome  of  the  tomb  of  Aaron,  a  distinct  white  spot 
on  the  dark  red  surface  of  the  mountain  (Laborde,  p.  143). 
This  lower  base  is  the  "  plain  of  Aaron,"  beyond  which 
Burckhardt  was,  after  all  his  toils,  prevented  from  ascend- 
ing {Syria,  p.  431).  "  Out  of  this  plain,  culminating  in 
its  two  summits,  springs  the  red  sandstone  mass,  from 
its  base  upv.'ards  rocky  and  naked,  not  a  bush  or  a  tree  to 
relieve  the  rugged  and  broken  corners  of  the  sandstone 
blocks  which  compose  it.  On  ascending  this  mass  a  lit- 
tle plain  is  found  to  lie  between  the  two  peaks,  marked 
by  a  white  cypress,  and  not  luilike  the  celebrated  plain 
of  the  cypress  under  the  summit  of  Jebel  Musa,  tradition- 
ally believed  to  be  the  scene  of  Elijah's  vision.  The 
southernmost  of  the  two,  on  approaching,  takes  a  conical 
form.  The  northernmost  is  truncated,  and  crowned  by 
the  chapel  of  Aaron's  tomb."  The  chapel  or  mosque  is  a 
small  square  building,  measuring  inside  about  28  feet  by 
33  (AVilson,  i,  295),  with  its  door  in  the  S.W.  angle,  it 
is  buUt  of  rude  stones,  in  part  broken  columns;  all  of 
sandstone,  but  fragments  of  granite  aiid  marlile  lie  about. 
Steps  lead  to  the  tlat  roof  of  the  chapel,  from  which  rises 
a  Avhite  dome  as  usual  over  a  saint's  tomb.  The  interior 
of  the  chapel  consists  of  two  chambers,  one  below  the 
other.  The  upper  one  has  four  large  pillars  and  a  stone 
chest,  or  tombstone,  like  one  of  the  ordinary  slabs  in 
church-yards, but  larger  and  higher,  and  rather  bigger  at 
the  top  than  the  bottom.  At  its  head  is  a  high  round 
stone,  on  which  sacritices  are  made,  and  which  retained, 
when  Stephens  saw  it,  the  marks  of  the  smoke  and  blood 
of  recent  offerings.  "  On  the  slab  are  Arabic  inscriptions, 
and  it  is  covered  with  shawls  chiefly  red.  One  of  the 
pillars  is  hung  with  votive  offerings  of  beads,  etc.,  and 
two  ostrich  eggs  are  suspended  over  the  chest.  Steps 
in  the  north-^vest  angle  lead  down  to  the  lower  chamber, 
which  is  partly  in  the  rock,  but  plastered.  It  is  per- 
fectly dark.  At  the  end,  apparently  under  the  stone 
chest  above,  is  a  recess  guarded  by  a  grating.  Within 
this  is  a  rude  protuberance,  whether  of  stone  or  plaster 
was  not  ascertainable,  resting  on  wood,  and  covered  by 
a  ragged  pall.  This  lower  recess  is  no  doubt  the  tomb, 
and  possibly  ancient.  What  is  above  is  only  the  arti- 
ficial monument,  and  certainly  modern."  In  one  of  the 
Avails  of  this  chamber  is  a  "  round,  polished  black  stone," 
one  of  those  mysterious  stones  of  which  the  prototype  is 


the  Kaaba  at  Mecca,  and  which,  like  that,  would  appear 
to  be  the  object  of  great  devotion  (Martineau,  p.  419  sq.). 
The  chief  interest  of  IVIount  Hor  will  always  consist 
in  the  prospect  from  its  summit — the  last  view  of  Aaron 
— "  that  view  which  was  to  him  what  Pisgah  was  to  his 
brother"  (Ortlob,  De  Morte  Aaronis,  IJps.  1704).  It  is 
described  at  length  by  Irby  (p.  134),  Wilson  (i,' 292-9), 
Martmeau  (p.  420),  and  is  well  summed  up  by  Stanley 
in  the  following  Avords:  "We  saAV  all  the  main  points 
on  which  his  eye  must  haA-e  rested.  He  looked  over 
the  valley  of  the  Arabah  countersected  by  its  hundred 
watercourses,  and  beyond,  oA-er  the  Avhite  mountains  of 
the  Avilderness  tliey  had  so  long  traversed ;  and  at  the 
northern  edge  of  it  there  must  have  been  visible  the 
heights  through  which  the  Israelites  had  A-ainly  at- 
tempted to  force  their  Avay  into  the  Promised  Land. 
This  Avas  the  Avestern  vicAv.  Close  around  him  on  the 
east  A^'ere  the  rugged  mountains  of  Edom,  and  far  along 
the  horizon  the  Avide  downs  of  Mount  Seir,  through 
which  the  passage  had  been  denied  by  the  wild  tribes 
of  Esau  who  hunted  oA-er  their  long  slopes."  On  the 
north  lay  the  mj'sterious  Dead  Sea,  gleaming  from  the 
depths  of  its  profound  basin  (Stephens,  Incident s).  "A 
dreary  moment  and  a  dreary  scene — such  it  must  have 
seemed  to  the  aged  priest.  .  .  .  The  peculiarity  of  tlie 
vicAv  is  the  combination  of  wide  extension  Avith  the 
scarcity  of  marked  features.  Petra  is  shut  out  by  inter- 
vening rocks.  But  the  survey  of  the  Desert  on  one 
side,  and  the  mountains  of  Edom  on  the  other,  is  com- 
plete ;  and  of  these  last  the  great  feature  is  the  mass  of 
red,  bald-headed  sandstone  rocks,  intersected,  not  by  val- 
leys, but  by  deep  seams"  {S.  and  Pal.  p.  87).  Though 
Petra  itself  is  entirely  shut  out,  one  outlying  building — 
if  it  may  be  called  a  building— is  visible,  that  Avhich 
goes  by  the  name  of  the  Deir,  or  Convent.  Professor 
Stanley  has  thrown  out  a  suggestion  on  the  connection 
between  the  tAvo  which  is  well  Avorth  further  investiga- 
tion. (See  Pvobinson,7tep«;T/(e«,ii.  548,  579,051.)  The 
impression  received  on  the  spot  is  that  Aaron's  death 
took  place,  in  the  small  basin  betAveen  the  tAvo  peaks, 
and  that  the  people  Avcre  stationed  either  on  tlie  plain 
at  the  base  of  the  peaks,  or  at  that  part  of  the  wady 
A  hu-Kusheyheh  from  Avhich  the  top  is  commanded.  Jo- 
sephus  says  that  the  ground  Avas  sloping  downAvards 
{KaravTtQ  fiv  to  xwpiov  ;  A  nt.  iv,  4,  7).  But  this  may 
be  the  mere  general  expression  of  a  man  AA-ho  had  never 
been  on  the  spot. — Smith.  (See  Bertou,  Le  mont  Jlor, 
Par.  1860.) 
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2.  A  mountain  entirely  distinct  from  the  preceding, 
named  in  Numb,  xxxiv,  7,  8,  only  as  one  of  the  marks 
of  the  northern  boundary  of  the  land  which  the  children 
of  Israel  were  about  to  conquer.  By  manj'  it  has  been 
regarded  as  a  designation  of  Mount  Casius,  but  this  is 
rather  the  northern  limit  of  Syria.  The  Targum  Pseu- 
dojon.  renders  Mount  Ilor  by  Umanos,  probably  intend- 
ing Amana.  The  latter  is  also  the  reading  of  the  Tal- 
mutl  (Gitfin,  8,  quoted  by  Flirst,  s.  v.),  in  which  it  is 
connected  with  the  Amana  named  in  Cant,  iv,  8.  But 
the  situation  of  this  Amana  is  nowhere  indicated  b}' 
them.  It  cannot  have  any  connection  with  the  Amana 
or  Abana  river  which  flowed  through  Damascus,  as  that 
is  quite  away  from  the  position  required  in  the  passage. 
Schwarz  (Palest,  p.  25),  after  Parchi  (iu  Benj.  of  Tude- 
la,  p.  413  sq.),  identifies  it  with  Jebel  Nuria,  south  of 
Tripoli,  but  on  frivolous  gromids ;  nor  was  the  moimt  in 
question  on  the  Mediterranean,  and  Palestine  did  not 
extend  so  far  north.  The  original  is  ^tltl  "in,  mount 
of  the  mountain,  i.  e.  by  a  common  Hebrew  idiom,  the 
Jlountain,  by  way  of  eminence,  i.  q.  the  lofty  momitain ; 
Sept.  TO  upoQ,  Vulg.  mons  aUissimus  ;  and  therefore 
probably  only  denotes  the  prominent  mountain  of  that 
vicinity,  i.  e.  Lebanon,  or  at  most  iMount  Hermon,  which 
is  an  offshoot  of  the  Lebanon  range.  It  can  hardly  be 
regarded  here  as  a  proper  name.  The  northern  boun- 
dary started  from  the  sea;  the  first  point  in  it  was 
IMount  Hor,  and  the  second  the  entrance  of  Hamath. 
Since  Sidon  was  subsequently  allotted  to  the  most  north- 
ern tribe — Asher,  and  was,  as  far  as  we  know,  the  most 
northern  town  so  allotted,  it  would  seem  probable  that 
the  northern  boundary  would  commence  at  about  that 
point;  that  is,  opposite  to  where  the  great  range  of  Leb- 
anon breaks  down  to  the  sea.  The  next  landmark,  the 
entrance  to  Hamath,  seems  to  have  been  determined  by 
Mr.  Porter  as  the  pass  at  Kalat  el-Husn,  close  to  Hums, 
the  ancient  Hamath — at  the  other  end  of  the  range  of 
Lebanon.  Siurely  "Mount  Hor,"  then,  can  be  nothing 
else  than  the  great  chain  of  Lebanon  itself.  Looking 
at  the  massive  character  and  enormous  height  of  the 
range,  it  is  very  difficult  to  suppose  that  any  individual 
peak  or  mountain  is  intended  and  not  the  whole  mass, 
which  takes  nearly  a  straight  course  between  the  two 
points  just  named,  and  includes  below  it  the  great  jilain 
of  the  Buka'a,  and  the  whole  of  Palestine  properly  so 
called. — Smith. 

Hoiae  Canonicee,  etc.  See  Bkeviary  ;  Hours, 
Canonical;  etc. 

Ho'ram  (B.cb.  Horam',  li'lh,  lo/fi/ ;  Sept. 'Qprf/x 
V.  r.  'EXufi,  AtXctn),  the  king  of  Gezer,  who,  coming  to 
the  relief  of  Lachish,  was  overthrown  by  Joshua  (Josh. 
x,33).    B.C.  1G18. 

HorapoHo,  or  Horns  Apollo,  an  Egyptian 
priest,  and  author  of  a  treatise  on  Egyptian  Hieroglyph- 
ics. Several  writers  of  this  name  are  mentioned  by  Sui- 
das,  Stephanus  of  Byzantium  under  Phenebethis^  Pho- 
tius  (p.  53(5,  ed.  Bekker),  and  Eustathius  (Homer,  Od. 
S),  but  it  is  doubtful  which  of  them  was  actuallv  the 
author  of  the  treatise  on  Egyptian  Hieroglyphics. "  The 
probabiUty  is  that  the  work  was  originally  written  in 
the  Egyptian  language,  and  translated  into  Greek  by 
Philip.  Horus  was  the  name  of  one  of  the  Egyptian 
deities,  who  was  considered  by  the  Greeks  to  be  the 
same  as  Apollo  (Herod,  ii,  l-li-lSG).  We  learn  from 
Lucian  (Pro  Imacj.  §  27)  that  the  Egyptians  were  fre- 
quently called  by  the  names  of  their  gods.  But,  what- 
ever may  be  thought  respecting  the  author,  it  is  evident 
that  the  work  was  written  after  the  Christian  sera,  since 
it  contains  allusions  to  the  philosophical  tenets  of  the 
Gnostics.  The  value  of  this  work  in  interpreting  exist- 
ing hieroglyphics  has  been  variously  estimated.  Cham- 
pollion,  Leemans,  and  other  recent  scholars  esteem  it 
more  highly  than  former  critics  did.  It  was  printed  for 
the  first  time  by  Aldus  (Venice,  1505),  with  the  Fables 
of  ^sop.  The  best  editions  are  by  Mercer  (1551),  Hce- 
IV.— Y 


schelius  (1595),  De  Pauw  (1727),  and  Loemans  6\nist. 
1834).  The  last  discussed  in  his  Introdm  lion  iln'  ilate 
and  authorship  of  the  work.  See  Enf/U.-ili  ( 'iirl,.j,„,ri,t  .• 
Hocfer,  Kour.  Biog.  Gener.  xxv,  166 ;  liunson. .  Eiji^iptnis 
Stilk  in  d.  \\'eltfiesch.i,W2\  ChampoUion,/'/eci« (/(i  Sys- 
t'eme  Uiinxjhudiiqua  des  Anciens  £(/yptiens,  p.  347  sq. 
Comji.  IIii;k(k;lyphics. 

Horayoth.     See  Talmud. 

Horb,  JoHAXN  Hkixrich,  a  distinguished  (Jermau 
pietist,  brother-in-law  and  co-worker  of  Spener,  was  born 
at  Colmar,  Alsace,  June  11,  1645.  He  studied  at  the 
universities  of  Strasburg,  Jena,  Wittenberg,  and  Co- 
logne, afterwards  travelled  through  the  Netherlands, 
England,  and  France,  and  finally  returned  to  Strasburg 
in  1670.  In  1671  ho  received  an  appointment  as  minis- 
ter at  Birkenfeld,  and  in  1673  at  Trarbach.  Here  the 
boldness  with  which  he  presented  his  so-called  pietistic 
views  disturbed  the  equanimity  of  the  orthodox  author- 
ities, and  he  was  obliged  to  resign.  He  next  became 
pastor  at  Windsheim,  Franconia,  and  in  1685  accepted  a 
call  as  pastor  of  St.  Nicholas  Church,  Hamljurg,  where 
he  found  himself  associated  with  two  other  jiietists,  John 
Winkler  and  Abraham  Hinkelmann.  Their  Joint  teach- 
ings created  great  excitement,  which  culminated  wlien, 
in  1693,  Horb  published,  under  the  title  of  JJ.  K/uf/helt  d. 
Gerechten,  a  translation  of  Pairet's  excellent  pamjihlet, 
Les  vrais  pi-incijjes  de  ['education  Chretienne  des  en/ants, 
The  agitation  became  so  violent  that  in  1694  he  was  for- 
mally suspended,  after  which  he  retired  to  Steinbeck, 
where  he  died  in  Jan.  1695.  He  published  Hist.  Ori- 
ffeniana,  etc.  (Frankf.  1670,  4to) : — Hist.  Manicha'ontm 
(Argent.  1670, 4to) : — Disquis.  de  tdtima  origine  harcseos 
Sinionis  Mar/i  (Leipz.  1669, 4to ;  also  in  Vogt's  JJibl.  hist, 
hcei-esiol.  i,  308  sq.) : — Hist,  hares.  Unitarior.  (Frankfort, 
1671,  4to) ;  and  a  collection  of  sermons,  D.  Leiden  Jesu- 
Christi  (Hamburg,  1700). — Herzog,  lieal-EncyJdopddie, 
vi,  261 ;  Fuhrmann,  Handivuiierb.  d.  Kirchenr/esch.  ii,847 
sq. ;  Molleri,  Cimbr.  lifei-ata,  ii,  355  sq. ;  AValch,  Pelir/. 
Streitifjkeit.  in  d.  luth.  Kirche,  i,  615  sq. ;  Ileuke,  Kirchen- 
geschichte,  iv,  526  sq.     (J.  H.AV.) 

Horbery,  IMattmew,  D.D.,  an  Enghsh  divme,  was 
born  at  Haxa}-,  Lincolnshire,  in  1707 ;  educated  at  Lin- 
coln College,  and  elected  fellow  of  Jlagdalen  College.  He 
became  successively  vicar  of  Eccleshall,  canon  of  Lich- 
field, vicar  of  Hanbm^,  and  rector  of  Stanlake.  He  died 
in  1773.  He  was  greatly  respected  as  a  sound,  able,  and 
learned  theologian,  and  an  amiable  and  excellent  man. 
His  sermons  were  praised  by  Dr.  Johnson;  they  are 
written  in  nervous,  animated  language,  yet  with  great 
simpUcitj'.  Van  IMildert  classes  them  "among  the  best 
compositions  of  English  divines."  His  Works,  includ- 
ing the  Sermons,  and  an  Essay  on  the  Eternity  of  Future 
PunisJimriifs.  liavc  been  collected  and  published  (Oxford, 
l^i'-^, :'.  1.  mIs.  s ■.,,). — Darling,  Cyclojxedia  Bibliographica, 
i,  \1>.V.\:  n.i..k.  Kcdes.  Biog.  vi,  150;  AVaterland,  Works, 
1,116.242,254;  vi,416sq. 

Horch,  Heinricii,  S.T.D.,  a  German  Pietist  and 
Mystic,  v.-as  born  at  Eschwege,  Hessen,  in  1652.  He 
studied  theology  and  medicine  at  i\Iarburg,  where  he 
came  under  the  influence  of  the  great  follower  of  Spener 
(q.  v.),  Theodor  Untereyk,  and  embraced  the  doctrines 
of  the  Mystics.  He  also  studied  the  Cartesian  philoso- 
phy with  much  interest.  In  1683  he  was  appointed 
minister  at  Heidelberg,  in  1685  court  preacher  at  Kreuz- 
nach,  but  in  1687  he  returned  again  to  Heidelberg.  At 
the  university  of  that  place  he  obtained  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  theology.  In  1689  he  went  to  Frankfort  as 
minister  of  a  Keformed  Church,  and  in  1790  was  made 
professor  of  theology  at  Hernbom.  By  his  firm  adhe- 
rence, however,  to  the  JNIystic  Arnold  (q.  v.),  and  his  pe- 
culiar views  of  theology,  holding,  e.  g.  that  divine  reve- 
lations still  continue,  that  the  symbolical  books  are  use- 
less, that  the  eucharist  and  baptism  are  unnecessarj-,  etc., 
he  finally  lost  his  position  (1698).  He  afterwards  travel- 
led about,  preaching  in  city  halls  and  in  cemeteries.  At 
times  he  even  entered  churches,  and  preached  in  spite 
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of  the  remonstrances  of  the  ministers.  He  was  arrested 
for  this  conduct  in  1G99,  and  became  partially  insane. 
He  recovered,  however,  towards  the  close  of  the  year 
1700,  and,  by  the  interposition  of  his  friends,  he  was 
granted  a  pension  in  1708,  which  was  continued  until 
his  death,  August  5, 1729.  Horch  was  also  a  Millenari- 
an ;  he  likewise  demanded  a  second  and  more  complete 
reformation  of  the  Church,  advocated  celibacy,  though 
he  did  not  think  the  married  life  sinful,  and  is  said 
to  have  been  a  member  of  the  Philadelphia  Society  (q. 
v.),  founded  in  1696  by  Jane  Leade.  He  wrote  a  num- 
ber of  works,  of  which  a  complete  list  is  given  by  Jocher 
(Ge/./-ex.,  Adelung's  Supplem.ii,  2138  sq.),  and  of  which 
the  Mystische  u.  Pi-opketische  Bibel  (Marb.  1712, 4to)  is 
especially  celebrated  as  the  forerunner  of  the  Berleburg 
Bible  (q.  v.).  See  Haas  (G.Fr.  L.),  Lebensbesch re ib.d. 
Dr.IIorch  (Cassel,  1769,  8vo)  ;  Gobel  {M.^GescMchte  d. 
chrislliche  Lebens  in  d.  rhein.  westph.ev.  Kirche  (Coblenz, 
1852 ),  ii,  741-51 ;  Herzog,  Real-Encyklojyddie,  vi,  262  sq. ; 
Fuhrmann,  Hamlworterbuch  d.  Kirchengesch.  ii,  349  sq. ; 
Theol.  Univ.  Lex.  ii,  369,     (J.  H.  W.) 

Ho'reb  (Heb.  Choreb',  i'liPI  or  a'nH,  desert;  Sept. 
Xojpi'ifi  or  Xojpi](3 ;  occurs  Exod.  iii,  1 ;  xvii,  6 ;  xxxiii, 
6;  Dent,  i,  2,  6,  19;  iv,  10,  15;  v,  2;  ix,  8;  xviii,  16; 
xxix,  1 ;  1  Kings  viii,  9 ;  xix,  8 ;  2  Chron.  v,  10 ;  Psa. 
cvi,  19 ;  Mai.  iv,  4 ;  Ecclus.  xlviii,  7),  according  to  some, 
a  lower  part  or  peak  of  Mount  Sinai,  so  called  at  the 
present  day,  from  which  one  ascends  towards  the  south 
the  summit  of  Sinai  (Jebel  Musa),  properly  so  called  (so 
Gesenius  and  others  after  Burckhardt,  Travels  in  Syria, 
p.  566  sq.) ;  but,  according  to  others,  a  general  name  for 
the  whole  mountain,  of  which  Sinai  was  a  particular 
summit  (so  Hengstenberg,  Auth.  des  Pentat.  ii,  396; 
Kobinson,  Bibl.  Researches,  i,  177,  551).     See  Sinai. 

Horebites,  a  sect  of  the  Hussites,  who,  upon  the 
death  of  Ziska,  when  the}'  had  retired  from  Bohemia, 
chose  Bedricus  of  Bohemia  as  their  leader.  They  called 
themselves  Horebites  because  they  had  given  the  name 
of  Horeb  to  a  mountain  to  which  they  had  retired. — 
Schriic-kh,  Kirchengesch.  xxxiv,  688.     See  Hussites. 

Ho'rem  (Heb.  Chorem',  fi'^n,  consecrated  {but  for- 
tress according  to  Furst]  ;  Sept.  'Qpajx  [but  most  texts 
blend  with  preceding  name  into  Meya\aapii.i  or  Mny- 
SaXirjdjpc'ijj.'],  Vulg.  Horeiii),  one  of  the  "  fenced  cities" 
of  Napiitali,  mentioned  between  Migdal-el  and  Beth- 
Anath  (Josh,  xix,  38).  Schwarz  (Palest,  p.  184)  con- 
founds it  with  the  place  preceding,  and  seeks  to  identify 
both  in  the  modern  village  MedJ  el-Kerum,  eight  miles 
east  of  Akka ;  but  this  does  not  lie  within  the  ancient 
limits  of  Naphtali  (Keil,  ad  loc).  Van  de  Velde  (i,  178, 
0 ;  Memoir,  p.  322)  suggests  Ilurah  as  the  site  of  Ho- 
rem.  It  is  an  ancient  site,  in  the  centre  of  the  country, 
half  way  between  the  Ras  en-Nakhura  and  the  lake 
Merom,  on  a  tell  at  the  southern  end  of  the  wady  el-Ain, 
one  of  the  natural  features  of  the  country.  It  is  also  in 
favor  of  this  identification  that  Hurah  is  near  Yarun, 
probably  the  representative  of  the  ancient  luox,  named 
with  Horem.  (Compare  Seetzeh,  Reisen  dui-ch  Syrien, 
Berlin,  1854-9,  ii,  130.) 

Hor-hagid'gad  (Hebrew  Chor  hag-Gidgad' ,  ^H 
'lS*7iiri,  hole  of  the  Gidgad;  Sept.  tipof  ra^ya(?,Vulg.  mons 
Gadgad,  both  apparently  reading  or  misunderstanding 
"iri  or  in  for  ^h),  the  thirty-third  station  of  the  Israel- 
ites between  Bene- Jaakan  and  Jotbathah  (Numb,  xxxiii, 
32,  33) ;  evidently  the  same  with  their  forty-first  sta- 
tion GuDGODAii,  between  the  same  places  iu  the  oppo- 
site direction,  and  not  far  from  IMount  Hor  (Dent,  x,  G, 
7).  Winer  (Realwort.  s.  v.  Horgidgad)  assents  to  the 
possibility  of  the  identity  of  this  name  with  that  of 
wady  (ihudhaghid,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  desert  et- 
Tih  ( Pdbinson's  Researches,  iii,  App.  210,  b),  although 
the  names  are  spelt  and  signify  differently  (this  valley 
would  be  in  Hebrew  characters  jJ>  X^i'),  but  objects  to 
the  identification  thus  proposed  by  Ewald  (Jsral.  Gesch. 


ii,  207)  on  the  ground  that  ^in  can  hardly  mean  a  wide 
vallej'.  This  difficulty,  however,  does  not  weigh  much, 
since  the  wady  may  only  be  the  representative  of  the 
name  anciently  attached  to  some  spot  in  the  vicinity, 
more  properly  called  a  chasm ;  and  even  this  spot  is  suf- 
ficiently a  gully  to  form  a  receptacle  for  the  loose  sand 
washed  down  by  the  fresh?ts,  which  may  naturally  have 
partly  fiUed  it  up  in  the  course  of  ages.  With  this 
identification  Rabbi  Schwarz  likewise  agrees  (Palest,  p. 
213).  See  Exode.  The  name  Gidgad  or  Gndgod,  ac- 
cording to  Gesenius,  is  from  an  Ethiopic  reduplicated 
root,  signifying  to  reverberate,  as  thunder;  but,  accord- 
ing to  Furst,  signifies  a  cleft,  from  1^5  or  Tia,  to  incise. 
See  GuDGODAH. 

Ho'ri  (Heb.  Chori',  ^yr\  or  '^'lin,  prob.  a  "troglo- 
dyte," or  dweller  in  a  cave,  ""ih,  otherwise  an  anger; 
Sept.  Xoppol,  Olipi,  and  Xoppi ;  Yulg.  Ilori  and  Huri), 
the  name  of  two  men. 

1.  A  son  of  Lotan  and  grandson  of  Seir,  of  the  abo- 
riginal inhabitants  of  Iduma3a  (Gen.  xxxvi,  2 ;  1  Chron. 
i,  39).     B.C.  cir.  1964. 

2.  The  father  of  Shaphat,  which  latter  was  the  com- 
missioner of  the  tribe  of  Simeon  sent  by  IMoses  to  ex- 
plore the  land  of  Canaan  (Numb,  xiii,  5).  B.C.  ante 
1657. 

3.  (Gen.  xxxvi,  30.)     See  Hokite, 
Ho'rim  (Deut.  ii,  12,  22).     See  Hokite. 
Ho'rite  (Heb.  Chori',  i^ilPI  or  "inh,  prop,  the  same 

word  as  Hori ;  but,  according  to  Fiirst,  noble;  often 
with  the  art.  '^"''^'!?)>  ^  designation  (both  singly  and 
collectively)  of  the  people  who  anciently  inhabited 
Mount  Seir,  before  their  supersedure  by  the  Edomites; 
rendered  "  Horites"  in  Gen.  xiv,  6  (Sept.  Xoppmot, 
Vulg.  Corrkcei),;  xxxvi,  21  (Xoppaloc,  Horrceus),  29 
(Xoppi,  IIor?-cei) ;  "  Horite,"  Gen.  xxxvi,  20  (XoppaToQ, 
Horrams),  "  Horims,"  Deut.  ii,  12  {XoppciloQ,  Iloi-rhm- 
iis),  22  (XoppaToe,  Ilorrhcei),  and  "  Hori,"  Gen.  xxxvi, 
30  (Xoppi,  Horrcvi).  See  Iduji^a.  There  are  indica- 
tions of  Canaanitish  affinity  between  the  Horites  and 
the  Hittites  or  Hivites  (Jlichaelis,  Spicileg.  i,  169,  and 
De  Troglodytis  Seir,  in  his  Syntagma  Comment.  1759,  p. 
194;  Faber,  ylrc^rso?.  p.  41;  Hamelsveld,  iii,  29 ;  but  see 
contra  Bertheau,  Gesch.  der  Isr.  p.  150).  See  Hittite. 
'•  Their  excavated  dv.-ellings  are  still  found  by  hundreds 
in  the  sandstone  cliffs  and  mountains  of  Edom,  and  es- 
pecially in  Petra.  See  Edoji  and  Edomite.  It  may, 
perhaps,  be  to  the  Horites  Job  refers  in  xxx,  6, 7.  They 
are  only  three  times  mentioned  in  Scripture :  first,  when 
they  were  smitten  by  the  kings  of  the  East  (Gen.  xiv, 
6) ;  then  when  their  genealogy  is  given  in  Gen.  xxxvi, 
20-30,  and  1  Chron.  i,  38-42 ;  and,  lastly,  when  they 
were  exterminated  by  th&  Edomites  (Deut.  ii,  12,  22). 
It  appears  probable  that  they  were  not  Canaanites,  but 
an  earlier  race,  who  inhabited  Mount  Seir  before  the  pos- 
terity of  Canaan  took  possession  of  Palestine  (Ewald, 
Geschichte,  i,  304,  5)"  (Smith).  Knobel  (Volkertafel  d. 
Genesis,  p.  195,  206)  holds  that  they  formed  part  of  the 
great  race  of  the  Ludim,  to  which  also  the  Rephaini,  the 
Emim,  and  the  Amorites  belonged  (comp.  Hitzig,  Gesch, 
d.  V.  Israel,  Lpz.  1869,  i,  29-36).  In  this  case  the  Amo- 
rites were  of  Shemitic  descent.  According  to  the  ac- 
count in  Gen.  xxxvi,  20  sq.,  they  were  divided  into  seven 
tribes.     See  Canaax. 

Hor'mah  (Heb.  Chormah',  •TC'nn,  devoted  city, 
otherwise  peah  of  a  hill;  Sept.  'Ep/tn  v.  r.  occasionally 
'Epjtta^  and  avaSrepa),  a  royal  city  of  the  Canaanites  in 
the  south  of  Palestine  (Josh,  xii,  14 ;  1  Sam.  xxx,  80), 
near  which  ^the  Israelites  experienced  a  discomfiture 
from  the  Amalekites  resident  there,  as  they  perversely 
attempted  to  enter  Canaan  by  that  route  after  the  divine 
sentence  of  wandering  (Numb,  xiv,  45 ;  xxi,  1-3;  Deut. 
i,  44).  Joshua  aftenvards  besieged  its  king  (Josh,  xv, 
30),  and  on  its  capture  assigned  the  city  to  the  tribe  of 
Judah,  but  finally  it  was  included  in  the  territory  given 
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to  Simeon  (Josh,  xix,  4;  Jiulff.  i,  17;  1  Chron.  iv,  30). 
It  is  elsewhere  mentioned  only  in  1  Chron.  iv,  30.  It 
was  origin<a]ly  called  Zei'hath  (Jiidg.  i,  17),  under 
which  name  it  appears  to  have  been  again  rebuilt  and 
occupied  by  the  Canaanites  (see  Bertheau,  ad  loc. ;  Heng- 
stenl)erg,  Pentat.  ii,  220);  whereas  the  name  Hormah 
was  probably  given  to  the  site  by  the  Israelites  in  token 
of  its  demolition  (see  Numb,  xxi,  3).  Hence  traces  of 
the  older  name  alone  remain.     See  Zephath. 

Hormann,  SisroN,  with  the  surname  Buvanis,  was 
prior  in  the  monastery  of  Altenmlinster  St.  Salvator,  in 
Eavaria,  and  later  general  of  the  order.  He  died  in 
1701.  His  works  are /??-erw/r/;^//;  "/,■■/  cum  Missali  Mo- 
nidlium,  and  an  edition  of  Iii-n!iiii<)iiis  culi^tes  ^V.  Eri- 
fjiitw,  orduns  S.  Sulcaforis  Finvlntrhus  (Munich,  1G80, 
fol.). — Picrer,  Unii\-Lex.\\\i,  537. 

HorniLsdas,  pope,  born  at  Frosinone,  near  Rome, 
was  elected  bishop  of  Rome  in  514,  as  successor  of  Sym- 
maclius.  In  515,  by  invitation  of  the  Eastern  emperor 
Anastasius,  he  sent  an  embassy  to  a  council  lield  at  Iler- 
aclea  for  the  purpose  of  settHng  the  points  of  disunion 
between  the  Oriental  and  Occidental  churches ;  but  as 
this  council,  as  well  as  a  second  one  lidld  in  517,  did  not 
bring  about  any  favorable  results,  Anastasius,  wearied 
by  Ilormisdas's  refusal  to  make  any  concessions,  broke 
off  all  relations  with  Rome.  After  his  death  in  518,  his 
successor  Justinus  made  another  attempt  at  reconcilia- 
tion, and  the  union  of  that  Church  with  Rome  was  final- 
ly restored  in  519,  after  a  schism  of  thirty-five  years. 
Hormisdas's  conduct  was  much  more  measured  in  the 
controversy  concerning  Faustus  of  Rhegium,  of  whom 
he  said  tliat,  though  liis  writings  may  not  deserve  a 
1  place  with  those  of  the  lathers,  yet  that  such  parts  of 
;_them  were  to  be  received  as  did  not  conflict  with  the 
teachings  of  the  Church.  He  died  Aug.  6, 523.  Eighty 
letters  of  Hormisdas  are  preserved  in  Labbe. — Herzog, 
I'Real-EiicijMop.  vol.  vi;  Labbe,  Concilia,  iv,  1415;  Mil- 
Iman,  Lut.  Christ,  i,  342  sq. ;  Riddle,  Papnr;i.  i ,  1 90  ;  Bow- 
Ter,  Hist,  of  the  Popes,  ii,  279  sq. ;  Schaff.  ( 'h.  llUt.  ii,  325 ; 
[Neander,  Ch.  History,  ii,  533,  G49  sq. ;  lllsl.  „fl)„;i,nas,  p. 
[384;  Hagenbach, ///i-i;.  o/Z'orf?-.  ii,  280;  Dorner, /.p/a-e 
l».  d.  Pers.  Christi,  ii,  156 ;  Wetzer  u.Welte,  Kirchen-Lex. 
v,  329;   DoWingar,  Lehrb.  d.  Kirchengesch.  i,  \b\.      See 

EUTYCHIANS.       (J.  H.W.) 

Horn  ('|"^|?,  lie'ren,  identical  in  root  and  signif.  with 
the  Latin  cornu  and  Engl,  horn ;  Gr.  KtnaiS)  is  used  in 
Scripture  with  a  great  latitude  of  meaning. 

I.  Literally  (Josh,  vi,  4,  5  ;  compare  Exod.  xix,  13  ;  1 
Sam.  xvi,  1, 13  ;  1  Kings  i,  39 ;  Job  xlii,  14). — Two  pur- 
bposes  are  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures  to  which  the  horn 
tseems  to  have  been  applied.  As  horns  are  hollow  and 
easily  polished,  they  ha%'e  in  ancient  and  modern  times 
been  used  for  drinking-vessels  and  for  military  purposes. 
They  were  especially  convenient  for  holding  liquids  (1 
Sam.  xvi,  1, 13 ;  1  Kings  i,  39),  and  were  even  made  in- 
struments of  music  (Josh,  vi,  5). 

1.  Trumpets  were  probably  at  first  merely  horns  per- 
forated at  the  tip,  sucli  as  are  still  used  upon  mountain- 
farms  for  calling  home  the  laborers  at  meal-time.  If 
the  A.  V.  of  Josh,  vi,  4,  5  ("  rams'  horns,"  ^^TJl  "'^i?) 
were  correct,  this  would  settle  the  question  [see  Ra.m's 
Horn]  ;  but  the  fact  seems  to  be  that  ^ni"^  has  nothing 
to  do  with  ram,  and  that  '\^p_,  horn,  serves  to  indicate 
an  instrument  which  originally  was  made  of  liorn, 
though  afterwards,  no  doubt,  constructed  of  different 
materials  (comp.  Varro,  L.  L.  v.  24,  33,  '•  cornua  quod  ea 
qua;  nunc  sunt  ex  asre  tunc  fiehant  e  cornu  bubuli"). 
See  Cornet.  The  horns  which  were  thus  made  into 
trumpets  Avere  probably  those  of  oxen  rather  than  of 
rams:  the  latter  would  scarcely  produce  a  note  suffi- 
ciently imposing  to  suggest  its  association  -with  the  fall 
of  Jericho.     See  Trumpet. 

2.  The  word  "  horn"  is  also  applied  to  a  Jlasl:  or  ves- 
sel made  of  horn,  containing  oil  (I  Sam.  xvi,  1,  13;  1 
Kings  i,  39),  or  used  as  a  kuul  of  toilet-bottle,  tillctl  with  J 


the  preparation  of  antimony  with  which  women  tinged 
their  eyelashes  (Keren-happuch=^)arH<-//07H,  name  of 
one  of  Job's  daughters,  Job  xlii,  14).  So  in  English 
drinking-horn  (commonly  called  a  horn).  In  the  same 
way  the  Greek  Kipaq  sometimes  signifies  bugle,  trum])et 
(Xenoph.  A  n.  ii,  2, 4),  and  sometimes  drinking-horn  (vii, 
2,  23).  In  like  manner  the  Latin  cornu  means  trumpet, 
and  also  oil-cruet  (Horace,  *S'fl^  ii,  2,  Gl),  smA  funnel  (Vir- 
gil, Georg.  iii,  509).    See  also  Ink-horn. 

II.  Metaplioricdlly. — These  uses  of  the  word  are  often 
ba.sed  upon  some  literal  object  like  a  horn,  and  at  other 
times  they  are  purely  figurative. 

1.  From  similarity  of  Form. — To  this  use  belongs  the 
application  of  the  word  horn  to  a  trumpet  of  metal,  as 
abready  mentioned.  Horns  of  ivory,  that  is,  elephants' 
teeth,  are  mentioned  in  Ezek.  xxvii,  15,  either  meta- 
phorically, from  similarity  of  form,  or,  as  seems  more 
lirobable,  from  a  vulgar  error.  See  Ivory.  But  more 
specific  are  the  following  metaphors : 

(I.)  The  altar  of  burnt-offerings  (Exod.  xxvii,  2)  and 
the  altar  of  incense  (Exod.  xxx,  2)  had  each  at  the  four 
corners  four  horns  of  shittim-wood,  the  first  being  over- 
laid with  brass,  the  second  with  gold  (Exod.  xxxvii,25; 
xxxviii,  2 ;  Jer,  xvii,  1 ;  Amos  iii,  14).  Upon  the  horns 
of  the  altar  of  burnt-offerings  was  to  be  smeared  with  the 
finger  the  blood  of  the  slain  bullock  (Exod.  xxix,  12; 
Lev.  iv,  7-18 ;  viii,  15 ;  ix,  9 ;  xvi,  18 ;  Ezek.  xliii,  20), 
By  laying  hold  of  these  horns  of  the  altar  of  burnt-offer- 
ing the  criminal  found  an  asylum  and  safety  (1  Kings  i, 
50;  ii,  28),  but  only  when  the  crime  was  accidental 
(Exod.  xxi,  14).  These  horns  are  said  to  have  served  as 
a  means  for  binding  the  animal  destined  for  sacrifice 
(Psa.  cxviii,  27),  but  this  use  Vv'iner  (^IlrnidwOrterh.)  de- 
nies, asserting  that  they  did  not  and  could  not  answer 
for  such  a  purpose.  These  altar-homs  are,  of  course,  not 
to  be  supposed  to  have  been  made  of  horn,  but  to  have 
been  metallic  projections  from  the  four  corners  {ywviai 
KeparoEidtiQ,  Josephus,  War,  v,  5,  G).    See  Altar. 

(2.)  The  peak  or  summit  of  a  hill  was  called  a  horn 
(Isa.  V,  1,  where  hill = horn  in  Heb. ;  comp.  Kipag,  Xen- 
ophon,  A II.  V,  G,  7,  and  cornu,  Stat.  Theb.  v,  532 ;  Arab. 
"Kurun  Hattin,"  Robinson,  ^26/.  i?es.  ii,  370;  German 
SchrecJchorn,  Wetterhorn,  Aarhorn ;  Celt,  cairn). 

In  Isa.  V,  1,  the  emblematic  vineyard  is  described  as 
being  literally  "  in  a  horn  the  son  of  oil,"  meaning,  as 
given  in  the  EngUsh  Bible,  "a  very  fruitful  hiU"— a 
strong  ])lace  like  a  hill,  yet  combining  with  its  strength 
peculiar  fruitfidness. 

(3.)  In  Hab.  iii,  4  ("he  had  horns  coming  out  of  his 
hand")  the  context  implies  rays  (flight  (comp.  Deut, 
xxiii,  2). 

The  denominative  "t'|;="to  ^™^^  raj'Sj"  is  used  of 
Moses's  face  (Exod.  xxxiv,  29,  30,  35) :  so  all  the  ver- 
sions except  Aquila  and  the  Vulgate,  which  have  the 
translations  KepanoSric  yv,  cornnta  erat.  This  ciu-ious 
idea  has  not  only  been  perpetuated  by  paintings,  coins, 
and  statues  (Zornius,  Bihlioth.  Antiq.  i,  121),  but  has  at 
least  passed  muster  with  Grotius  (Annot.  ad  loc),  who 
cites  Aben-Ezra's  identification  of  Closes  with  the  horn- 
ed Mnevis  of  Egypt,  and  suggests  that  the  phenomenon 
was  intended  to  remind  the  Israelites  of  the  golden  calf! 
Spencer  (Leg.  Ilehr.  ni,Diss.  i,  4)  tries  a  reconciliation 
of  renderings  upon  the  ground  that  cornua  =  radii  lucis ; 
but  Spanheim  (Diss,  vii,  1),  not  content  with  stigma- 
tizing the  efforts  of  art  in  this  direction  as  "  pra^postcra 
industria,"  distinctly  attributes  to  Jerome  a  belief  in  the 
veritable  horns  of  ]Moscs.     See  Nimbus. 

2.  F7-oin  similarity  of  Position  and  Use. — Two  princi- 
pal applications  of  this  metaphor  will  be  found — strength 
and  honor.  Of  strength  the  horn  of  the  unicorn  [see 
Unicorn]  was  the  most  frequent  representative  (Deut. 
xxxii,  17,  etc.),  but  not  always;  comp.  1  Kings  xxii,  11, 
where  probably  horns  of  iron,  worn  defiantly  and  sym- 
liolically  on  the  head,  are  intended.  Expressive  of  the 
same  idea,  or  perhaps  merely  a  decoration,  is  the  Ori- 
ental military  ornament  mentioned  by  Taylor  (Calmefs 
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Hair  of  South  Afiicaus  oraamented  with  Buffalo-horns. 
^Livingstoue.) 

Frag,  cxiv),  and  the  conical  cap  observed  by  Dr.  Liv- 
ingstone among  the  natives  of  S.  Africa,  and  not  im- 
probably suggested  by  the  horn  of  the  rhinoceros,  so 
abundant  in  that  country  (see  Livingstone's  T?-avels,  p. 
3C5, 450,  557 ;  comp.  Taylor,  I.  c .).  Among  the  Druses 
upon  Mount  Lebanon  the  married  women  wear  silver 
horns  on  their  heads.  The  spiral  coils  of  gold  wire  pro- 
jecting on  either  side  from  the  female  head-dress  of 
some  of  the  Dutch  provinces  are  evidently  an  ornament 
borrowed  from  the  same  original  idea.  But  it  is  quite 
uncertain  whether  such  dresses  were  known  among  the 
covenant  people,  nor  do  the  figurative  allusions  in  Scrip- 
ture to  horns  render  it  in  the  least  degTee  necessary  to 
suppose  that  reference  was  made  to  personal  ornaments 
of  that  description.     (See  below.) 


!  Heads  of  modern  Asiatics  ornamented  with  Horns. 
In  the  sense  of  honor,  the  word  Iwrn  stands  for  the 
abstract  {my  hom,  Job  xvi,  15;  all  the  horns  of  Israel, 
Lam.  ii,  3),  and  so  for  the  supreme  authority  (comp.  the 
story  of  Cippus,  Ovid,  Met.  xv,  505 ;  and  the  horn  of  the 
Intlian  sachem  mentioned  in  C'larkson's  Life  of  Pemi). 
Perhaps  some  such  idea 
may  be  denoted  by  the 
horned  conical  cap  peculiar 
to  the  regal  apparel  on  the 
Ninevite  sculptures.  It  also 
stands  for  concrete,  whence 
it  comes  to  mean  king,  king- 
dom (Dan.  viii,  2,  etc. ;  Zech. 
„         ,  „  „  ,      .  ij  18:    compare    Tarquin's 

Horned  Caps.?fgthe  Assyr-   ^^^^^  ;„  ^^^^^^^  ^p_  Cicero, 

Div.  i,  22) ;  hence,  on  coins, 
Alexander  and  the  Seleucidae  wear  horns  (see  cut  in  vol. 


Coin  of  Alexander  the  Great,  represented  as  honied. 


i,  p.  140),  and  the  former  is  called  in  Arab,  two-horned 
(Kor.  xviii,  85  sq.),  not  without  reference  to  Dan.  viii. 
See  Goat. 

Out  of  either  or  both  of  these  last  two  metaphors 
sprang  the  idea  of  representing  gods  with  homs.  Span- 
heim  has  discovered  such  figures  on  the  Roman  dena- 
rius, and  on  numerous  Egyptian  coins  of  the  reigns  of 
Trajan,  Hadrian,  and  the  Antonines  {Diss,  v,  353).  The 
Bacchus  'TavpoKtpoiQ,  or  cornutus,  is  mentioned  by  Eu- 
ripides (Bacch.  100),  and  among  other  pagan  absurdities 
Arnobius  enumerates  "  Dii  cornuti"  (c.  Gent.  vi).  In  like 
manner  river-gods  are  represented  with  homs  ("  taiu-i- 
formis  Aufidus,"  Hor.  Od.  iv,  14, 25  ;  ravpojiop^ov  of-ii-ia 
KT)<piaov,  Eurip.  Ion.  12G1).  For  various  opinions  on  the 
ground-thought  of  this  metaphor,  see  Notes  and  Queries, 
i,  419, 45G.  Manx  legends  speak  of  a  tan-oo-ushtey,  i.  e. 
water-bull  (see  Cregeen's  Manx  Diet).  (See  Bochart, 
Ilieroz.  ii,  288 ;  and,  for  an  admirable  compendium,  with 
references,  Zornius, Bibliotheca  Antiqnaria,  ii,  106  sq.). 

Some  of  these  metaphorical  applications  of  the  word 
horn  require  more  special  elucidation. 

(1.)  Symbolical. — As  horns  are  the  chief  source  of  at- 
tack and  defence  with  the  animals  to  which  God  has 
given  them,  they  serve  in  Scripture  as  emblems  of  pow- 
er, dominion,  glory,  and  fierceness  (Dan.  viii,  5, 9 ;  1  Sam. 
xvi,  1,13;  1  Kings  i,39;  Josh.vi,4,5;  lSam.ii,l;  Psa. 
Ixxv,  5,  10;  cxxxii,  17;  Luke  i,  69;  Deut.  xxxiii,  17; 
Lam.  ii,  3 ;  Mic.  iv,  13 ;  Jer.  xlviii,  25 ;  Ezek.  xxix,  21 ; 
Amos  vi,  13).  In  1  Kings  xxii,  11,  we  find  a  striking 
display  of  symbolical  action  on  the  part  of  the  false  proph- 
et Zedekiah.  He  made  him  homs  of  iron,  and  said, 
"  Thus  saith  Jehovah,  With  these  thou  shalt  push  the 
Syrians,  until  thou  have  consumed  them."  Hence,  to 
defile  the  horn  in  the  dust  (Job  xvi,  2)  is  to  lower  and 
degrade  one's  self,  and,  on  the  contrary,  to  hft  up,  to  ex- 
alt the  horn  (Psa.  Ixxv,  4;  Ixxix,  17;  cxlviii,  14),  is  poet- 
ically to  raise  one's  self  to  eminent  honor  or  prosperity, 
to  bear  one's  self  proudly  (comp.  also  1  Chron.  xxv,  5). 
Something  Uke  this  is  foimd  in  the  classic  authors  (see 
Horace,  Carm.  iii,  21, 18).  The  expression  "  horn  of  sal- 
vation," which  Christ  is  called  (Luke  i),  is  equivalent  to 
a  salvation  of  strength,  or  a  Saviour,  who  is  possessed 
of  the  might  requisite  for  the  work  (see  Bri'amings,  De 
cornu  salutis,  Held.  1743). 

Horns  were  also  the  symbol  of  royal  dignity  and  pow- 
er ;  and  when  they  are  distinguished  bj'  number ,  they 
signify  so  many  monarchies.  Thus  horn  signifies  a 
monarchy  in  Jer.  xlviii,  25.  In  Zech.  i,  18,  etc.,  the  four 
homs  are  the  four  great  monarchies,  which  had  each  of 
them  subdued  the  Jews.  The  ten  horns,  says  Daniel, 
vii,  24,  are  ten  kings.  The  ten  horns,  spoken  of  in  Eev. 
xiii,  1  as  having  ten  crowns  upon  them,  no  doubt  signify 
the  same  thing,  for  so  we  have  it  interpreted  in  xvii,  12. 
The  king  of  Persia  is  described  by  Ammianus  Marcel- 
linus  as  wearing  golden  rams'  homs  by  way  of  diadem 
(69, 1).  The  effigy  of  Ptolemy  with  a  ram's  horn,  as 
exhibited  in  ancient  sculpture,  is  mentioned  by  Span- 
heim.  Dissert,  de  Xumism.  Hence  also  the  kings  of 
Media  and  Persia  are  depicted  by  Daniel  (viii,  20)  mi- 
der  the  figure  of  a  homed  ram.     See  Eam. 

When  it  is  said,  in  Dan.  viii,  9,  that  out  of  one  of  the 
four  notable  horns  came  forth  a  little  horn,  we  are  to 
miderstand  that  out  of  one  of  tlie  four  kingdoms  repre- 
sented by  the  four  horns  arose  another  kingdom,  "which 
became  exceeding  great."  This  is  doubtless  Antiochus 
Epiphanes;  others  refer  it  to  one  of  the  first  Cajsars;  and 
others  refer  it  to  the  Tiurkish  empire,  and  will  have 
Egj'pt,  Asia,  and  Greece  to  be  the  three  horns  torn  up  or 
reduced  by  the  Turk.     See  Little  Horn. 

(2.)  Ornamental. — In  the  East,  at  present,  homs  are 
used  as  an  ornament  for  the  head,  and  as  a  token  of  em- 
inent rank  (Eosenmliller,  Morg.  iv,  85).  The  women 
among  the  Druses  on  Mount  Lebanon  wear  on  their 
heads  silver  horns  of  native  make,  '■  which  are  the  dis- 
tinguishing badge  of  wifehood"  (Bowring's  Report  on 
Syria,  p.  8).  "  These  tantours  have  grown,  like  other 
homs,  from  small  begimiings  to  their  present  enormous 
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Size  by  slow  degrees,  and  pride  is  the  soil  that  nourished 
them.  At  first  tliey  consisted  merely  of  an  apparatus 
designed  to  finish  off  the  headdress  so  as  to  raise  the  veil 
a  little  from  the  face.  Specimens  of  this  primitive  kind 
are  still  foimd  in  remote  and  semi-civilized  districts.  I 
have  seen  them  only  a  few  inches  long,  made  of  paste- 
board, and  even  of  common  pottery.     By  degrees  tlie 


I'loCL^&iou  of  Oiicut  il  li  iiadL 


more  fashionable  ladies  used  tin,  and  lengthened  them ; 
then  rivalry  made  them  of  silver,  and  still  farther  pro- 
longed and  ornamented  them ;  until  finally  the  princesses 
of  Lebanon  and  Hermon  sported  gold  horns,  decked  with 
jewels,  and  so  long  that  a  servant  had  to  spread  the  A-eil 
over  them.  But  the  day  for  these  most  preposterous 
appendages  to  the  female  head  is  about  over.  After  the 
wars  between  the  INIaronites  and  Druses  in  1841  and  1S45, 
the  Maronite  clergy  thundered  their  excommunications 
against  tliem,  and  very  few  Christians  now  wear  them. 
Jlany  even  of  the  Druse  ladies  have  cast  them  off,  and 
the  probability  is  that  in  a  few  years  travelers  will  seek 
in  vain  for  a  horned  lady"  (Thomson,  Land  and  Book,  i, 
101). — Smith;  Isatto;  Fairbairn;  Wemyss.     See Head- 

DKESS. 

Horn,  John,  or,  more  properly,  John  Eon  (Cornu 
or  KouN  being  a  translation  of  the  surname,  which  he 
assumed  according  to  the  usage  of  the  times),  was  a  dis- 
tinguished bishop  of  the  Ancient  Unitas  Fratrum,  or 
Church  of  the  Bohemian  and  jMoravian  Brethren.  He 
was  born  at  Yauss,  in  Bohemia,  near  the  close  of  the 
15th  century.  In  1518  he  was  ordained  to  the  priest- 
hood, and  in  1529  consecrated  bishop  by  a  synod  as- 
sembled at  Brandeis,  on  the  Adler.  Three  years  later 
(1532)  he  became  senior  bishop  and  president  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Coimcil,  which  position  he  held  until  his 
dcatli.  governing  the  Unitas  Fratrum  with  great  wis- 
dom, aiul  furtliering  its  interests  with  ardent  zeal.  Sup- 
ported by  John  Augusta  (q.  v.),  he  inaugiu-ated  a  new 
policy,  which  brought  the  Church  out  of  its  partial  ob- 
scurity, and  made  it  thereafter  an  imi^ortant  element  in 
the  national  liistory  of  Bohemia.  His  immediate  pre- 
decessor. JMartin  Skoila,  had  strictly  abstained  from  all 
intercourse  with  the  Reformers,  following  the  principles 
established  by  Luke  of  Prague  (q.  v.^.  Horn,  who  had 
twice  been  a  delegate  to  Luther  (1522  and  1524),  and 
who  entertained  a  high  regard  for  him  and  his  work, 
reopened  a  correspondence  with  him,  and  induced  the 
publication  of  a  new  Confession  of  the  Brethren's  faith  at 
Wittenberg,  with  a  commendatory  preface  of  his  own 
(1533).  This  led  to  a  still  closer  fellowship,  Horn  send- 
ing two  deputations  to  Luther  in  1536,  a  third  in  the 
following  year,  and  a  fourth  in  1542.  In  1538  Luther 
l>iil>lisho'd  another  and  the  principal  Confession  of  the 
Church,  again  with  a  preface  from  Horn's  pen.  This 
Confession  had  been  drawn  up  in  1535,  and  formally  pre- 
sented to  the  emperor  Ferdinand  at  Vienna  (November 
14)  liy  several  barons  and  divines  in  the  name  of  the 
Unitas  Fratrum.  Encouraged  bj'  his  intercourse  with 
Lutlier,  Horn  also  sent  an  embassj'  to  the  Swiss  Reform- 
ers in  1 540,  which  resulted  in  a  correspondence  with 
Bucer,  Calvin,  and  others.  Thus  the  Brethren  joined 
hands  with  the  Refonners  in  carrying  on  the  great  work 
of  evangelical  tnith,  and  gave  the  earliest  tokens  of 
those  efforts  to  bring  about  a  union  among  all  Protest- 
ants which  aftenvards  resulte<l  in  the  Consensus  Sendo- 
miriensis  of  the  Polish  churches.  The  most  important 
literary  production  of  bislir)p  Horn  was  the  authorized 


edition  of  the  German  Hymn-book  of  the  Brethren,  pub- 
lished in  1540.  He  died  in  1547.  Bishoi)  JSlaloslav,  the 
illustrious  liistorian  and  grammarian  of  the  Clmrch. 
wrote  his  biography,  which  is,  however,  no  longer  ex- 
tant. (E.  de  S.) 
Hornbeck.  See  Hooknbeck. 
Home,  George,  D.D.,  an  English  prelate,  was 
born  at  Otham,  near  iMaidstone, 
Nov.  1, 1730.  He  was  educated 
at  University  College,  Oxford, 
where  he  devoted  himself  espe- 
cially to  the  study  of  Hebrevv^ 
and  of  the  fathers.  He  became 
fellow  of  Magdalen  in  174i),  and 
l)residcnt  in  1708.  In  1770  he 
was  made  vice-chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Oxford,  dean  of 
Canterbury  in  17«1,  and,  finally, 
bishop  of  Norwich  in  1789.  He 
died  Jan.  17,  1792.  In  his  early  youth  he  imbibed  tlis 
doctrines  of  John  Hutchinson  (q.v.),  and  defended  them 
in  an  Apolorjy  (1756),  which  is  given  in  vol.  vi  of  his 
collected  Works.  He  was  considered  the  best  ))reacher 
of  his  time,  a  sincere  and  exemplary  Christian,  and  a 
thorough  scholar.  ]\Iany  of  his  writings  were  contro- 
versial tracts,  arising  out  of  the  Hutchinsonian  theorj-, 
and  the  quarrels  which  it  provoked.  His  more  impor- 
tant and  diu-able  works  are,  Commentary  on  the  Psalms 
(Oxford,  1700,  2  vols.  4to,  often  reprinted)  : — Discourses 
on  several  Subjects  and  Occasiom  (London,  4th  ed.  1803, 
4  vols,  8vo).  These,  with  his  other  writings,  arc  col- 
lected in  The  Works  of  Bishop  Ilorne,  with  his  Life,  by 
William  Jones,  of  Nayland  (London,  1795,  0  vols.  8vo). 
See  Hook,  Eccles.  Biography,  vi,  100 ;  Darling,  Cyclo- 
pcedia  Bibliograph.  i,  1541;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Authors, 
i,  887 ;  Home  (T.  H.),  Bibliof/raphiccd  Appendix ;  Ch. 
Review,  i,  59 ;  Bickersteth,  Bib.  Stud.  A  ssist.  p.  300, 319 ; 
Hagenbach,  Ifist.  of  Doclr.  ii,  419;  Hardwick,  Hist,  of 
the\form.ation,  p.* 252,  n.  1 ;  253,  n.  3. 

Home,  John,  a  Nonconformist  divine,  born  in  1G15, 
was  eihicatcd  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  He  be- 
came successi\'ely  vicar  of  Allhallows,  Ljmn,  Regis,  and 
finally  Norfolk  in  1647.  He  was  ejected  for  nonconfor- 
mity in  1002,  and  died  in  1070.  "He  was  a  learned 
man,  of  most  exemplary  and  primitive  piety,  very  ready 
in  the  Scriptures,  skilled  in  the  Oriental  languages,  ami 
an  Arminian  in  doctrine."  Shortly  before  his  ejection 
he  published  The  open  Boor  for  Man's  Approach  to 
God,  or  a  Vindication  of  the  Record  of  God  concerning 
the  Extent  of  the  Death  of  Christ.  His  other  principal 
works  are.  The  Brazen  Sei-pent,  or  God's  rp-and  Design — 
on  John  iii,  14,  15  (Lond.  1073,  4to)  : — The  best  Exercise 
for  Christians  in  the  worst  of  Times,  in  Order  to  their 
Security  against  Profaneness  ami  Apostasy  —  on  Jiide 
XX,  21  (Lond.  1071,  sm.  8vo),  etc.— Darling,  Cyclop.  Bib- 
liographini,  i,  1543;  Stoughton  (John),  Eccles.  Hist,  of 
England  (Lond.  ls7o,  2  vols.  Svo),  ii,  407  sq. 

Horne,  Melville,  a  Wesleyan  minister,  bom  in 
England  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century,  was  orig- 
inally a  lay  preacher  of  the  Wesleyau  societies,  but  by 
the  advice  of  his  brethren  he  took  orders  in  the  Church 
of  England,  and  went  as  missionary  to  Sierra  Leone. 
On  his  retum  he  was  made  vicar  of  Olney,  later  at  Mac- 
clesfield, and  finally  went  to  West  Thurrock,  Essex.  He 
died  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century.  Home  is 
known  especially  by  his  Letters  on  Missions,  addressed 
to  the  Protestant  Ministers  of  the  British  Churches  (1794, 
8vo ;  reprinted  at  Boston,  1835),  which,  it  is  generally 
believed,  "promjited  the  first  counsels  that  leil  to  the 
formation  of  the  London  Missionary'  Societj^  (comp.  El- 
lis's Hist,  of  Land.  Miss.  Soc.  i,  13-15;  Stevens,  Hist,  of 
Methodism,  ii,  295  sq.).  He  published  also  several  of 
his  sermons  (1791-1811).  and  an  Investigation  of  the 
Definition  of  Justifying  Faith  (1809,  12mo). 

Home,  Thomas  Hartwell,  D.D.,  an  English 
Biblical  scholar,  born  October  20,  1780,  was  educated  at 
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Christ's  Hospital.  At  first  he  became  clerk  to  a  barris- 
ter. Devoting  his  leisure  hours  to  the  study  of  the  Bi- 
ble, in  1818  he  published  liis  Introduction  to  the  critical 
Study  and  Knowledge  of  the  Holj  Scriptures  (which  has 
now  reached  the  11th  edition,  and  is  enlarged  from  3  to 
5  vols.  8vo ;  it  has  also  been  reprinted  in  this  country 
in  2  vols.  imp.  8vo,  and  4  vols.  8vo),  a  work  which  pro- 
cured for  him  admission  into  orders  without  the  usual 
preliminaries.  Subsequently  St.  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  B.D.,  and  two 
American  colleges  that  of  D.D.  In  1824  he  found  em- 
ployment in  the  librar)^  of  the  British  Museum  as  assist- 
ant in  the  department  of  printed  books.  In  1833  arch- 
bishop Howley  appointed  him  to  the  rectories  of  St. 
Edmund  and  St.  Nicholas,  London,  which  positions  he 
held  until  his  death,  Jan.  27, 1862.  Home  was  for  some 
years  actively  engaged  in  the  work  of  Methodism,  num- 
bering among  his  friends  Dr.  Adam  Clarke  and  Dr. 
Bunting.  He  entered  the  ministry  of  the  Church  of 
England  in  deference  to  the  earnest  desire  of  his  father, 
with  the  hope  of  securing  leisure  for  literary  piursuits, 
but  he  always  maintained  a  liearty  interest  in  the 
Church  of  his  early  choice,  and  preserved  to  the  end  of 
his  life  that  simple  and  earnest  godliness  Avhich  jSIeth- 
odism  had  taught  him  to  cultivate  in  his  youthfid  days. 
He  was  distinguished  as  a  polemic  of  considerable  abil- 
ity ;  his  controversial  writings  alone  Avould  have  given 
liim  a  liigh  status  among  the  men  of  his  time ;  and  his 
versatility  is  further  attested  by  the  variety  of  his  pub- 
lications, many  of  which  are  given  to  subjects  not  usu- 
ally treated  by  scholars  and  divines.  His  researches  in 
bibliography  were  conducted  Avith  amazing  industry, 
and  tabulated  with  great  judgment  and  skill.  But  he 
will  be  best  known  to  posterity  by  his  Introduction  to 
ike  critical  Study  of  the  Scriptures  (referred  to  above), 
•which,  at  the  time  of  its  first  appearance,  was  a  marvel 
of  labor  and  scholarship.  Hundreds  of  Biblical  students 
owe  their  taste  for  critical  pursuits  to  the  reading  of 
tills  work ;  and,  tliough  somewhat  below  the  spirit  and 
results  of  the  more  recent  criticisms,  it  is  yet  invaluable 
to  those  whose  resources  will  not  pennit  the  large  out- 
lay which  the  collection  of  a  critical  library  demands. 
The  most  important  of  his  other  M'orks  are,  Compend. 
Introd,  to  the  Stmhi  of  the  Bible,  or  Analysis  of  the  In- 
irod.  to  the  JInly  ,S, ■natures  (12mo,  1827)  -.—Deism  Re- 
futed, or  2>laiii  Ileasuns  for  being  a  Christian  (12mo, 
1819)  : — Romanism  contradictory  to  Sc7-ij)ture,  or  the  pe- 
culiar Tenets  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  as  exhibited  in  her 
accredited  Formularies,  contrasted  trith  the  Tloly  Scrip- 
tures (12mo,  1827)  -.—Muriolatry,  or  Facts  ,i,„I  Krhh  nres 
demonsti-atiny  the  Worship  of  the  blessed  Virijiii  Mitry  hy 
the  Church  of  Rome  (2d  ed.  1841)  -.—  The  Srripliire  boc- 
trine  of  the  Trinity  (12mo)  :  —  Mm, mil  nf  I'arochiul 
rsalm'ody  (18mo,  1829) ■—Manvedfor  the .  [jllirted  (18mo, 
1832),  etc.  A  list  of  all  the  productions  of  Dr.  Home  is 
given  by  Allibone  {Diet,  of  A  uthors,  i,  889-892).  See 
Reminiscences,  jKrsonal  and  bibliographical,  of  Thomas 
llartwell  Ilorne,  with  Notes  by  his  daughter,  Sarah 
Anue  ChcAme,  and  a  short  Introduction  by  the  Rev.  Jo- 
seph B.  INI'Caul  (Lond.  1862) ;  Chambers, "c^c/op.  v,  419 ; 
Kitto,  Bibl.  Cyclop,  ii,  324 ;  Keil,  Introd.  to  N.  T.  p.  38 ; 
Darling,  Cyclop.  Bibliog.  i,  154  sq. ;  Noi-th  Am.  Revieu; 
xvii,  130  sq. ;  Joimi.  Sac.  Lit.  v,  29,  250.      (J.  H.  W.) 

Horneck,  Anthonv,  D.D.,  an  English  divine,  was 
born  at  Baccharack,  in  the  Lower  Palatinate,  in  1641. 
He  studied  at  Heidelberg  and  at  Leyden,  and  finally 
went  to  England,  and  entered  Queen's  College,  Oxford, 
at  the  age  of  nineteen.  Two  years  after  he  became  tu- 
tor to  lord  Torrington,  who  gave  him  the  living  of 
Doulton,  in  Devonshire,  and  procured  him  a  prebend  in 
the  church  of  Exeter.  In  1671  he  was  chosen  preacher 
at  the  Savoy,  upon  which  he  resigned  his  living  in  Dev- 
onshire. Admiral  Eussel,  afterwards  earl  of  Orford,  rec- 
ommended him  to  the  queen  for  preferment,  and,  by  the 
advice  of  Dr.  Tillotson,  then  archbishop,  he  was  present- 
ed to  the  prebendary  of  Westminster  in  1693,  He  died 
Jan.  31, 1697.    He  was  a  good  linguist,  a  learned  diviaie, 


an  excellent  preacher,  and  a  faithful  pastor.  His  church 
was  so  crowded  that  it  was  often  difficidt  for  him  to 
reach  the  pulpit.  In  the  reign  of  James  II,  when  it  be- 
came clear  that  there  was  danger  of  a  revival  of  popery, 
he  spared  no  pains  in  resisting  the  movement.  His 
zeal  for  the  promotion  of  practical  religion  Avas  inces- 
sant ;  and,  among  other  means,  he  made  use  of  the  so- 
called  Religious  Societies  of  the  time,  of  which,  indeed, 
some  suppose  him  to  have  been  the  original  founder. 
The  rides  of  these  societies  seem  in  some  points  to  have 
suggested  to  Wesley  his  class-meetings  (q.  v.).  The 
following  is  a  summary  of  them :  "  1.  All  that  enter  the 
society  shall  resolve  upon  a  holy  and  serious  life.  2. 
No  person  shall  be  admitted  into  the  society  until  he 
has  aiTived  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  has  been  first  con- 
firmed by  the  bishop,  and  solemnly  taken  upon  himself 
his  baptismal  vows.  3.  The  members  sliall  choose  a 
minister  of  the  Church  of  England  to  direct  them.  4. 
They  shall  not  be  allowed  in  their  meetings  to  discourse 
on  any  controverted  point  of  divinity.  5.  Neither  shall 
they  discourse  on  the  govemment  of  Church  or  State. 
6.  In  their  meetings  they  shall  use  no  praj-ers  but  those 
of  the  Church,  such  as  the  litany  and  collects,  and  other 
prescribed  prayers;  but  still  they  shall  not  use  any  that 
pecuUarly  belongs  to  the  minister,  as  the  absolution.  7. 
The  minister  whom  they  choose  shall  direct  what  jirac- 
tical  divinit}'  shall  be  read  at  these  meetings.  8.  They 
shall  have  liberty,  after  prayer  and  reading,  to  sing  a 
psalm.  9.  After  all  is  done,  if  there  be  time  left,  they 
may  discourse  to  each  other  about  their  spiritual  con- 
cerns ;  but  this  shall  not  be  a  standing  exercise  which 
any  shall  be  obliged  to  attend  to.  10.  One  day  in  the 
week  shall  be  appointed  for  this  meeting  for  such  as 
cannot  come  on  the  Lord's  day;  and  he  that  absents 
himself  without  cause  shall  pay  threepence  to  the  box. 
11.  Every  time  they  meet  they  shall  give  sixpence  to 
the  box.  12.  On  a  certain  day.  in  the  year,  viz.  Whit- 
Tuesday,  two  stewards  shall  be  chosen,  and  a  moderate 
dinner  provided,  and  a  sermon  preached ;  and  the  money 
distributed  (necessary  charges  deducted)  to  the  poor. 
13.  A  book  shall  be  bought  in  which  these  orders  shall 
be  written.  14.  None  shall  be  admitted  into  this  socie- 
ty without  the  consent  of  the  minister  who  presides  over 
it ;  and  no  apprentice  sliall  be  capable  of  being  chosen. 
15.  If  any  case  of  conscience  shall  arise,  it  shall  be 
brought  before  the  minister.  16.  If  any  member  think 
fit  to  leave  the  society  he  shall  pay  five  shillings  to  the 
stock.  17.  The  major  part  of  the  society  shall  conclude 
the  rest.  18.  The  following  rules  are  more  especially 
recommended  to  the  members  of  this  society,  viz. :  To 
love  one  another.  When  reviled,  not  to  revile  again. 
To  speak  evil  of  no  man.  To  wrong  no  man.  To  pray, 
if  possible,  seven  times  a  day.  To  keep  close  to  the 
Church  of  England.  To  transact  all  things  peaceably 
and  gentlj'.  To  be  helpful  to  each  other.  To  use  them- 
selves to  holy  thoughts  in  their  coming  in  and  going 
out.  To  examine  themselves  every  night.  To  give 
every  one  their  due.  To  obcj'  superiors,  both  spiritual 
and  temporal."  Dr.  Homeck's  writings  include  the  fol- 
lowing: Sermons  on  the  ffth  of  St.Mattheic,  with  The 
Life  of  the  Author,  by  Eichard  (Kidder),  lord  bishop  of 
Bath  and  Wells  (Lond.  2d  ed.  1706,  2  vols.  8vo)  -.—The 
crucified  Jesus,  or  a  Trecttise  on  the  Sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,  etc.  (London,  6th  edit.  1716,  8vo)  :—The 
fjreat  Law  of  Consideration  (Lond.  11th  ed.  1729,  8vo): 
— The  happy  Ascetic,  or  the  best  Exercise  (on  1  Tim.  iv, 
7),  to  which  is  added  a  Letter  concennng  the  holy  Lives 
of  the  primitive  Christians  (Lond.  3d  ed.  enlarged,  1693, 
8vo)  : — The  Fire  of  the  A  Itar,  a  Preparation  for  the 
Lord's  Supper  (London,  13th  ed.  1718, 12mo) : — Sermon 
on  Rom.  viii,  20  (Lond.  1677,  4to). — Darling,  Cyclopmdia 
Bihliograph.  i,  1547;  Hook,  Eccles.  Biography,  vi,  166; 
Birch,  Life  of  Tillotson. 

Hornejus  (Hornet),  Konrad,  a  German  Lutheran 
divine,  was  born  in  Brunswick  Nov.  25, 1590.  He  stud- 
ied theology,  philosophy,  and  philology  at  Helmstiidt, 
where  he  settled  in  1612.     Here  he  became  professor  of 
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logic  ami  ethics  in  1619,  and  of  theology  in  1028.  He 
died  Sept.  26,  1649.  As  a  theologian,  especially  in  the 
Synergistic  controversy  (q.  v.),  he  was  distinguished  for 
his  moderation.  His  principal  works  are,  IHsputatioms 
elhicic  (Helmst.  1618;  7th  ed.  1666)  •.—Exercitationes  et 
disputationes  lofficce  (1621)  :^Disquisitiones  metciphysicce 

(1(;22) : Institutiones  loyicce  (1623)  ■.—Compendium  dia- 

krliac  succindiim  (1623;  12th  ed.  lV>6(j)  •.—Compeiulium 
Mslorl'Z  eccles.  (1649) : — Commentar  z.  Hehrder  uml  den 
Kntholisckm  Brirfiii  (1654) :  —  CompeiuHum  theolof/iw 
(Rrunsv.-.  1 G55).  —  Fierer,  Unieersal-Lexikon,  \'m,  542; 
Ilcrzog,  Fral-Juici/khp.  vi,  265;  Gass,  Dotjmengesch.  ii, 
147, 159,  210 ;  Kurtz,  Ch.  Hist,  ii,  201. 
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Hornet  or  -wasp  (i1>"i:J,  fsirah',  Exod.  xxiii,  28  ; 
Dcut.  vii,  20;  Josh,  xxiv,  12;  Sept.  arpijK'ui,  Yu]g.  cra- 
bro).    The  Heb.  term  appears  to  be  indicative  oi  siinrj- 
imj ;  and  the  ancient  versions  with  the  Rabbins  fsivor 
tlie  interpretation  of  "  hornet"  rather  than  "  wasp,"  as 
appears  from  the  application  of  the  above  Greek  and 
Latin  words  (comp.  Aristotle,  J  list.  Anim.  v,  19,  017 ;  ix, 
65,  66 ;  Pliny,  Hist.  Nut.  xi,  24).     The  above  passages 
in  which  the  word  occurs  refer  to  some  means  of  expul- 
sion of  the  Canaanites  before  the  Israelites.     Not  only 
were  bees  exceedingly  numerous  in  Palestine,  but  from 
the  name  Zoreah  (.Josh,  xv,  33)  we  may  infer  that  hor- 
nets in  particular  infested  some  parts  of  the  country : 
the  frequent  notices  of  the  animal  in  the  Talmudical 
writers  (Lewysohn,  Zool.  §  405)  lead  to  the  same  con- 
clusion.    Gesenius,  however,  maintains  that  the  term  is 
not  to  be  taken  in  a  literal  sense,  but  metaphorically,  as 
the  symbol  of  the  panic  with  which  God  would  inspire 
the  inhabitants,  adducing  the  expressions  "terror  of 
God"  (Gen.  xxxv,  5),  "mighty  destruction"  (Deut.  vii, 
23),  and  the  antithesis  of  the  angel  to  defend  them 
(Exod.  xxiii,  20,  etc.),  in  favor  of  this  interpretation 
(see  Thesaur.  Heb.  p.  1186).     Indeed,  the  following  ar- 
guments seem  to  decide  in  favor  of  a  metaphorical  sense : 
(1)  that  the  word  "hornet"  in  Exod.  xxiii,  28  is  parallel 
to  "  fear"  in  ver.  27 ;  (2)  that  similar  expressions  are  un- 
doubtedly used  metaphorically,  e.  g.  "  to  chase  as  the 
hees  elo"  (Deut,  i,  44 ;  Psa.  cxviii,  12)  ;  (3)  that  a  simi- 
lar transfer  from  the  literal  to  the  metaphorical  sense 
may  be  instanced  in  the  classical  astrtis,  originally  a 
"  gatl-fly,"  afterwards  terror  and  madness ;  and,  lastly 
(4),  that  no  historical  notice  of  such  inter\'ention  as  hor- 
nets occurs  in  the  Bible.     We  may  therefore  regard  it 
as  expressing  under  a  vivid  image  the  consternation 
with  which  Jehovah  would  inspire  tlie  enemies  of  the 
Israelites,  as  declared  in  Deut.  ii,  25 ;  Josh,  ii,  1 1.    Among 
the  moderns,  i^Iichaelis  has  defended  the  figurative  sense. 
In  addition  to  other  reasons  for  it,  he  doubts  whether 
the  expulsion  of  the  Canaanites  could  be  effected  by 
swarms  of  (T(j>}]Kiai,  and  proposes  to  derive  the  Hebrew 
from  a  root  signifying  "scourges,"  "plagues,"  scutica, 
j)laf/(v,  etc.  (^Supph'm.  ad  Lexic.  llebr.  vi,  2154)  ;  but  his 
reasons  are  ably  refuted  by  Iloscnm  idler,  apud  Bochart 
(Ilicroz.  Lips.  1790,  iii,  ch."l3,  p.  402,  etc.).     In  favor  of 
the  possibility  of  such  an  event,  it  is  observed  that  yEli- 
an  relates  that  the  Phaselitre  were  actually  driven  from 
their  locality  by  such  means  {<i>afftj\irag  ce  a(pi'iKig  k.  r. 
X.  Hist.  Anim.  ix,  28),  and  Bochart  has  shown  tliat  these 
Phaselita!  were  a  Phanician  people  (ut  sup.  p.  412).    For 
a  parallel  case  of  an  army  being  seriously  molested  by 
hornets,  see  Ammian.  Marcell.  xxiv,  8.     Even  Kosen- 
miiller  himself  adopts  the  figurative  sense  in  his  Scholia 
on  Exod.  xxiii,  28 ;  but  on  Josh,  xxiv,  12  he  retracts 
that  opinion,  and  amply  refutes  it.     His  reasonings 
and  refutations  have  been  adopted  by  numerous  writers 
(among  others,  see  Paxton's  Illustrations  of  Sci-ipture, 
i,  303,  etc.,  Edinb.  1819).     jMichaelis's  doubt  of  the  ab- 
stract possibility  seems  verj'  unreasonable,  when  the  irre- 
sistible power  of  bees  and  wasps,  etc.,  attested  by  nu- 
merous modern  occurrences,  and  the  thin  and  partial 
clothing  of  the  Canaanites,  are  considered.     It  is  ob- 
sers^able  that  the  event  is  represented  by  the  author  of 
the  apocryphal  book  of  Wisdom  (xii,  8)  a^  a  merciful 


dispensation,  by  which  the  Almighty,  he  says,  "  spared 
as  men  the  old  inhabitants  of  his  holy  land,"  and  "gave 
them  place  for  repentance."  If  the  hornet,  considered 
as  a  Ji^,  was  in  any  way  connected  with  their  id(}latry, 
the  visitation  would  convey  a  practical  refutation  of 
their  error.  Ewald  {Gesch.  d.  V.  Israel,  3d  ed.  GiJtting. 
1864-8,  ij,  lie  sq.)  connects  the  word  (reading  ^Vy.^ 
i.  q.  ri"i<i:J)  with  :Manetho's  story  (Joscphus,  Apion, 
i,  26)  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt  on 
account  of  a  disease.     See  Baalzkbub. 

Tho  hornet  (Tc^ja  crahro)  is  a  hymenopterous  insect 
with  fix  legs  and  four  wings.  It  bears  a  general  resem- 
blance to  the  common  wasp,  but  is  of  a  darker  color,  and 
much  larger.  It  is  exceedingly  fierce  and  voracious, 
especially  in  hot  climates,  but  even  in  Western  countries 
its  sting  is  frequently  dangerous.  Roberts  observes  on 
Deut.  vii,  20, "  The  sting  of  the  hornet  and  wasp  of  the 
East  is  much  more  poisonous  than  in  Europe,  and  the 
insect  is  larger  in  size.  I  have  heard  of  several  who 
died  from  having  a  single  sting ;  and  not  many  days 
ago,  as  a  woman  was  going  to  a  well '  to  draw  water,'  a 
liornet  stung  her  in  the  cheek,  and  she  died  the  next 
day.  The  god  Siva  is  described  as  having  destroyed 
many  giants  by  hornets."  It  may  be  remarked,  that 
the  hornet,  no  less  than  the  whole  species  of  wasps,  ren- 
ders an  essential  ser^'ice  in  checking  the  multiplication 
of  flies  and  other  insects,  which  v.-ould  otherwise  become 
intolerable  to  man ;  and  that  in  regard  to  their  archi- 
tecture, and  especially  their  instincts  and  habits,  they  do 
not  yield  to  their  more  popidar  congener,  the  bee,  but 
even,  in  several  respects,  greatly  excel  it.  The  hornet, 
in  common  with  the  other  social  wasps,  displays  great 
ingenuity  in  the  manufacture  of  its  nest.  It  is  made  of 
a  coarse'gray  paper,  mucli  like  the  coarsest  wrapping- 
paper,  but  less  firm.  This  is  arranged  in  several  globose 
leaves,  one  over  the  other,  not  unlike  the  outer  leaves 
of  a  cabbage,  the  base  of  which  is  attached  by  a  small 
footstalk  to  the  upper  part  of  the  cavity  in  -which  it  ii 
inclosed.  Within  this  protecting  case  the  combs  arc 
built  in  parallel  roivs  of  cells,  exactly  like  those  of  the 
bee,  but  made  of  \)a.\ic,T,  and  ranged  horizontally  instead 
of  vertically,  and  in  single  series,  the  entrances  always 
being  downwards.  Each  story  is  connected  with  that 
above  it  by  a  number  of  pillars  of  the  common  paper, 
thick  and  massive.  These  cells  do  not  contain  honey, 
but  merely  the  eggs,  and,  in  due  time,  the  young,  being 
in  fact  nursing  cradles.  The  paper  with  wliich  the  hor- 
net builds  is  formed  either  from  decayed  wood  or  the 
bark  of  trees,  the  fibres  of  v/hlch  it  abrades  by  means  of 
its  jaws,  and  kneads  into  a  paste  with  a  viscid  saliva. 
When  a  morsel  as  large  as  a  pea  is  prepared,  the  insect 
flies  to  the  nest  and  spreads  out  the  mass  in  a  thin  layer 
at  the  spot  where  it  is  required,  moulding  it  into  shape 
with  the  jaws  and  feet.  It  is  soon  dry,  and  forms  real 
paper,  coarser  than  that  of  the  common  v,asp.  (Kirby 
and  Spcnce,  Introduct.  to  Knl<>,uuli><iij.  .Svo,  Loud.  1828,  i, 
273,274;  Reaumur, /y/.^-/"//-'  <h^  /„..,,/,..',  vol  vi, Mem. 6, 
4;o,  Par.  1734-42 ;  Wood,  r.lhle  Ammah,  Lond.  1869,  p. 
614  sq.).— Kitto;  Smith;  Fairbairn.     See  Wasp. 

Horologion  (wpoXoyior,  literally  a  dial)  is  the  ti- 
tle of  one  of  the  "  oflice-books"  of  the  orthodox  Ea.stcni 
Church.  It  contains  the  daily  hours  of  prayer,  so  far 
as  respects  their  immovable  portions,  and  answers  in  a 
measure  to  the  Oficiutn  Ilebdomadm  which  is  found  at 
the  opening  of  each  volume  of  the  breviary  of  the  East- 
ern Church.  But  it  generally  contains  also  other  for- 
mularies of  that  Church.  See  Neale,  Infrod.  to  the  Hist, 
of  the  Eastern  Church,  ii,  848.  See  IIoi:RS. 
Horon.  See  Betii-iiorox;  Horoxaim. 
Horona'im  (Heb.  Chorona'yim,  C^r'^n,  two  cav- 
erns; Sept.  'Apon'uiii  and  'Qpiovcnp),  a  Tdoabitish  city 
near  Zoar,  Luhith,Nimrim,  etc.,  on  a  declivity  along  the 
route  of  the  invading  Assyrians  (Isa.  xv,  5;  Jcr.  xlviii, 
3,  5, 34) ;  probably  the  same  called  Hoi.on  ('|V~!  perh. 
bv  an  error  for  '.inn,  Iloron,  which  would  appear  to  be 
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the  original  form  of  the  word  Hoionaim ;  from  in,  a 
hole)  in  Jer.  xlviii,  22  (Sept.  Xf  Xwi/,  Vulg.  Helon).  The 
associated  names  only  afford  a  conjectural  locality  east 
of  the  north  end  of  the  Dead  Sea,  probably  on  some  one 
of  the  great  roads  (Tj'?'i7)  leading  down  from  the  plateau 
of  Moab  to  the  Jordan  valley.  It  is  doubtless  the  Oro- 
nm  (Qpuivai)  of  Josephus  (Ant.  xiii,  15,  4;  xiv,  1,  4). 
Sanballat  "  the  Horonite"  (i3'"in,  Neh.  ii,  10, 19;  xiii,  28) 
v.'as  probably  a  native  of  this  place,  and  not  (as  stated 
by  Schwarz,  Palestine,  p.  147)  of  Beth-horon,  which  was 
entirely  different. 

Ho'ronite  [many  IIor'onite~]  (Heb.  with  the  art. 
ha-Chor(mi','^^'\T\T};  Sept.  6  'Ap(j,)vi,OvpaviTi}Q,Yvi\^g. 
Horonites),  the  designation  of  Sanballat  (q.v.),  who  was 
one  of  the  principal  opponents  of  Nehemiah's  works  of 
restoration  (Neh.  ii,  10, 19;  xiii,  28).  It  is  derived  by 
Gesenius  {Thes.  p.  459)  from  Horonaim,  the  Moabitish 
town,  but  by  Fiirst  {/hmclwb.)  from  Horon,  i.  e.  Beth- 
horon.— Smith.  The  latter  supposition  agrees  with  the 
local  relations  of  Sanballat  towards  the  Samaritans,  but 
the  former  suits  better  his  heathenish  affinities,  as  well 
as  the  simple  form  of  the  primitive. 

Horse,  D^a,sM5,  (TrToc,  of  frequent  occmrrence;  oth- 
er less  usual  or  proper  terms  and  epithets  are  :  nO^D, 
susah',  a  mcn-e,  rendered  "company  of  horses,"  i.  e.  caval- 
rj,  Cant,  i,  9 ;  TIJ'^3,  jyarash',  a  horse  for  riding,  "  horse- 
man," of  frequent  occurrence ;  ^S!!  or  Ss'l,  re'keb  or 
rakah,'  a  beast  of  burden,  also  a  chariot,  charioteer,  or 
chariot-horse,  especially  a  team,  variously  rendered,  and 
of  frequent  occurrence;  "I'^SS,  abbir',  "strong,"  as  an 
epithet  of  the  horse,  only  in  Jeremiah,  as  viii,  16 ;  xlvii, 
3;  1,  11 ;  TU?"!,  re'kesh,  a  horse  of  a  nobler  breed,  a 
courser,  rendered  "  dromedary"  in  1  Kings  iv,  8 ;  "  mule," 
,Esth.  viii,  10, 14;  "swift  beast,"  Mic.  i,  13;  T^a'^,  ram- 
mah',  a  mare,  rendered  "  dromedary,"  Esth.  viii,  10.  The 
origin  of  the  first  two  of  these  terms  is  not  satisfactorily 
made  out;  Pott  {Etym.  Forsch.\,Q>0)  connects  them  re- 
spectively with  Susa  and  Pares,  or  Persia,  as  the  coun- 
tries whence  the  horse  was  derived;  and  it  is  worthy 
of  remark  that  sus  was  also  employed  in  Egypt  for  a 
mare,  showing  that  it  was  a  foreign  term  there,  if  not 
also  in  Palestine.  There  is  a  marked  distinction  be- 
tween the  si'is  and  the  juirash ;  the  former  were  horses 
for  driving  in  the  war-chariot,  of  a  heavy  build,  the  lat- 
ter were  for  riding,  and  particularly  for  cavalry.  This 
distinction  is  not  observed  in  the  A.  V.  from  the  circum- 
stance that  pa?-asA  also  signifies  horseman ;  the  correct 
sense  is  essential  in  the  following  passages — 1  Kings  iv, 
26,  "forty-thousand  chariot-horBea  and  twelve  thousand 
caya/;v/-horses ;"  Ezek.  xxvii,  14,  '•  driving-horses  and 
riding-horses;"  Joel  ii,4,  "as  riding-horses,  so  shall  they 
run ;"  and  Isa.  xxi,  7,  "  a  train  of  horses  in  couples." 

The  most  striking  featiu-e  in  the  Biblical  notices  of 
the  horse  is  the  exclusive  application  of  it  to  warlike 
operations;  in  no  instance  is  that  useful  animal  em- 
ployed for  the  purposes  of  ordinary  locomotion  or  agri- 
culture, if  we  except  Isa.  xxviii,  28,  where  we  learn  that 
horses  (A.V.  "horsemen")  were  employed  in  threshing, 
not,  however,  in  that  case  put  in  the  gears,  but  simply 
driven  about  wildly  over  the  strewed  grain.  This  re- 
mark will  be  found  to  be  borne  out  by  the  historical 
passages  hereafter  quoted,  but  it  is  equally  striking  in 
the  poetical  parts  of  Scripture.  The  animated  descrip- 
tion of  the  horse  in  Job  xxxix,  19-25,  applies  solel}'  to 
the  war-horse ;  the  mane  streaming  in  the  breeze  (A.V. 
"thunder")  which  "clothes 'his  neck;"  his  lofty  bounds 
"as  a  grasshopper;"  his  hoofs  "digging  in  the  valley" 
with  excitement ;  his  terrible  snorting— are  brought  be- 
fore us,  and  his  ardor  for  the  strife.  The  following  is  a 
close  rendering  of  this  fine  description  of  the  war-horse: 

Canst  thou  give  to  the  horse  prowess? 

Cnnst  thou  clothe  his  neck  [with]  a  shuddering  [mane]  ? 

Caust  thou  make  him  prance  like  the  locnst  ? 

The  grandeur  of  his  euortiug  [is]  formidable. 


They  will  [eagerly]  paw  in  the  valley,  ■ 

And'  [each]  rejoice  iu  vigor; 

He  will  go  forth  to  meet  [the]  weapon: 
He  will  laugh  at  dread, 
Nor  will  he' cower, 
Nor  retreat  from  before  [the]  sword : 

Against  him  may  rattle  quiver, 

Fliuiiiug  lance  or  dart  [iu  vain]. 
With  prancing  and  restlessness  he  will  absorb  [the] 

earth  [by  fieetness] ; 
Nor  can  he  stand  still  wheu  the  sound  of  the  trumpet 
[is  heard] : 
As  oft  [as  the]  trumpet  [sounds],  he  will  say,  "Aha !" 
For  from  alar  he  can  scent  [the  battle], 
The  thuuder  of  the  captains  and  shouting. 
So,  again,  the  bride  advances  with  her  charms  to  an  im- 
mediate conquest  "  as  a  comjiauy  of  horses  in  Pharaoh's 
chariots"  (Cant,  i,  9) ;  and  when  the  prophet  Zechariah 
wishes  to  convey  the  idea  of  perfect  peace,  he  represents 
the  horse,  no  more  mixing  in  the  fray  as  before  (ix,  10), 
but  bearing  on  his  bell  (which  was'intended  to  strike 
terror  into  the  foe)  the  peaceable  inscription,  "  Holiness 
unto  the  Lord"  (xiv,  20).  Lastly,  the  characteristic  of 
the  horse  is  not  so  much  his  speed  or  his  utility,  but  his 
strength  (Psa.  xxxiii,  17 ;  cxlvii,  10),  as  shown  in  the 
special  application  of  the  term  abbir  ("I'^SX),  i.  c.  strong, 
as  an  equivalent  for  a  horse  (Jer.  viii,  16 ;  xlvii,  3 ;  1, 1 1). 
Hence  the  horse  becomes  the  symbol  of  war,  or  of  a 
campaign  (Zech.  x,  3 ;  comp.  Psa.  xiv,  5 ;  Deut.  xxxii, 
13 ;  Psa.  Ixvi,  12 ;  Isa.  Iviii,  14,  where  horsemanship  is 
made  tj^iical  of  conquest),  especially  of  speedy  conquest 
(Jer.  iv,  13),  or  rapid  execution  of  any  purpose  (Rev.  vi). 
The  Hebrews  in  the  patriarchal  age,  as  a  pastoral 
race,  did  not  stand  in  need  of  the  services  of  the  horse, 
and  for  a  long  period  after  their  settlement  in  Canaan 
they  dispensed  with  it,  partly  in  consequence  of  the 
hilly  nature  of  the  coimtry,  which  only  admitted  of  the 
use  of  chariots  in  certain  localities  (Judg.  i,  19),  and 
partly  in  consequence  of  the  prohibition  in  Deut.  xvii, 
16,  which  woidd  be  held  to  apply  at  aU  periods.  Ac- 
cordingly they  hamstrung  the  horses  of  the  Canaanites 
(Josh,  xi,  6,  9).  David  first  established  a  force  of  cav- 
alry and  chariots  after  the  defeat  of  Hadadezer  (2  Sam. 
viii,  4),  when  he  reserved  a  hundred  chariots,  and,  .is  we 
may  infer,  all  the  horses ;  for  the  rendering  "  houghed 
all  the  c\is.r\ot-horses"  is  manifestly  incorrect.  Shortly 
after  this  Absalom  was  possessed  of  some  (2  Sam.  xv,  1). 
But  the  great  supply  of  horses  was  subsequently  effected 
by  Solomon  through  his  connection  with  Egj^Dt ;  he  is 
reported  to  have  had  "40,000  stalls  of  horses  for  his 
chariots,  and  12,000  cavalrj'-horses"  (1  Kings  iv,  26), 
and  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  these  forces  are  mention- 
ed parenthetically  to  account  for  the  great  secm-ity  of 
life  and  property  noticed  in  the  preceding  verse.  There 
is  probably  an  error  in  the  former  of  these  numbers;  for 
the  number  of  chariots  is  given  in  1  Kings  x,  26 ;  2 
Chron.  i,  14,  as  1400,  and  consequently,  if  we  allow  three 
horses  for  each  chariot,  two  in  use  and  one  as  a  reserve, 
as  was  usual  in  some  countries  (Xenoph.  Cyrop.  vi,  1,  § 
27),  the  number  required  would  be  4200,  or,  in  round 
numbers,  4000,  which  is  probably  the  correct  reading. 
Solomon  also  established  a  very  active  trade  in  horses, 
which  were  brought  by  dealers  out  of  Egypt,  and  resold 
at  a  profit  to  the  Hittites,  who  lived  between  Palestine 
and  the  Euphrates.  The  passage  in  which  this  com- 
merce is  described  (1  Kings  x,  28,  29)  is  unfortunately 
obscure ;  the  tenor  of  verse  28  seems  to  be  that  there 
was  a  regularly  established  traffic,  the  Egyptians  bring- 
ing the  horses  to  a  mart  in  the  south  of  Palestine,  and 
handing  them  over  to  the  Hebrew  dealers  at  a  fixed 
tariff.  The  price  of  a  horse  was  fixed  at  150  shekels  of 
silver,  and  that  of  a  chariot  at  600;  in  the  latter  we 
must  include  the  horses  (for  an  Egyptian  war-chariot 
was  of  no  great  value),  and  conceive,  as  before,  that 
three  horses  accompanied  each  chariot,  leaving  the  value 
of  the  chariot  itself  at  150  shekels.  In  addition  to  this 
source  of  supply,  Solomon  received  horses  by  way  of 
tribute  (1  Kings  x,  25).  He  bought  chariciG  and  teams 
of  horses  in  Egypt  (1  Kings  x,  28),  and  probably  in  Ar- 
menia, "iu  all  lands,"  and  had  them  brought  into  his 
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dominions  in  strings,  in  the  same  manner  as  liorses  are 
still  conducted  to  and  from  fairs :  for  this  interjiretation, 
as  offered  l\v  professor  Paxton,  appears  to  convey  tlie 
natural  and  true  meaning  of  the  text ;  and  not  '•  strings 
of  linen  yarn,"  which  here  seem  to  be  out  of  place  (2 
Chron.  i,  10,  17;  ix,  25,  28).  The  cavalry  force  was 
maintained  by  the  succeetling  kings,  and  frequent  no- 
tices occur  both  of  riding-horses  and  chariots  (2  Kings 
ix,  21,  33;  xi,  16),  and  particidarly  of  war-chariots  (1 
Kings  xxii,  4;  2  Kings  iii,  7;  Isa.  ii,  7).  The  force 
seems  to  have  failed  in  the  time  of  Hezekiah  (2  Kings 
xviii,  23)  in  Judah,  as  it  had  previously  in  Israel  under 
Jehoahaz  (2  Kings  xiii,  7).  Josiah  took  away  the 
horses  wliich  the  kings  of  Judah,  his  predecessors,  had 
consecrated  to  the  sun  (2  Kings  xxiii,  11).  See  Sux. 
The  number  of  horses  belonging  to  the  .Jews  on  their 
return  from  Babylon  is  stated  at  73G  (Neh.  vii,  68). 

In  the  countries  adjacent  to  Palestine  the  use  of  the 
horse  was  much  more  frequent.  It  was  introduced  into 
Eg%1it  probably  by  the  Hyksos,  as  it  is  not  represented 
on  the  monuments  before  the  18th  djniasty  (Wilkinson, 
i,  386,  abridgm.).  Yet  these  animals  are  not  mentioned 
among  the  presents  which  Abraham  received  from  Pha- 
raoh (Gen.  xii,  16),  and  occur  tirst  in  Scripture  among 
the  valuables  paid  bj-  the  Egyptians  to  Joseph  in  ex- 
change for  grain  (Gen.  xlvii,  17).  They  were  still  suf- 
ficiently important  to  be  expressly  mentioned  in  the 
funeral  procession  which  accompanied  the  body  of  Ja- 
cob to  his  sepulchre  in  Canaan  (Gen.  i,  9).  At  the 
period  of  the  Exodus  horses  Avere  abundant  in  Egypt 
(Exod.  ix,  3;  xiv,  9,  23;  Deut.  xvii,  17),  and  subse- 
quently, as  we  have  already  seen,  they,  were  able  to 
supply  the  nations  of  Western  Asia.  The  TjTians  pur- 
chased these  animals  from  Solomon,  and  in  the  time  of 


Ancient  Egyptian  Horse. 
||Ezekiel  imported  horses  themselves  from  Togarmah  or 
lenia  (Ezek.  xxvii,  14).  The  Jewish  kings  sought 
the  assistance  of  the  Egyptians  against  the  Assyrians 
in  this  respect  (Isa.  xxxi,  1 ;  xxxvi,  8;  Ezek.  xvii,  15). 
The  Canaanites  were  possessed  of  them  (Deut.  xx,  1 ; 
Josh,  xi,  4 ;  Judg.  iv,  3 ;  v,  22, 28),  and  likewise  the  Syr- 
ians (2  Sam.  viii,  4 ;  1  Kings  xx,  1 ;  2  Kings  vi,  14 ;  \ai, 
7,  10) — notices  which  are  confirmed  by  the  pictorial 
representations  on  Egyptian  monuments  (Willviuson, 


i,  303,  307,  401),  and  by  the  AssjT-ian  inscriptions  re- 
lating to  Syrian  expeditions.  Hut  the  cavalry  of  the 
Assyrians  themselves  and  other  Eastern  nations  was  re- 
garded as  most  formidable ;  the  horses  themselves  were 
highly  bred,  as  the  Assyrian  sculptiu-es  still  testify,  and 
fully  merited  the  praise  bestowed  on  them  by  Habakkuk 
(i,  8),  "  swifter  than  leopards,  and  more  fierce  than  the 
evening  wolves ;"  their  riders  "  clothed  in  blue,  captains 
and  rulers,  all  of  them  desirable  young  men"  (Ezek. 
xxiii,  6),  armed  with  "  the  bright  sword  and  glittering 
spear"  (Nah.  iii,  3),  made  a  deep  impression  on  the 
Jews,  who,  plainly  clad,  went  on  foot;  as  also  did  their 
regular  array  as  they  proceeded  in  couples,  contrasting 
with  the  disorderly  troops  of  asses  and  camels  whicli 
followed  with  the  baggage  (Isa.  xxi,  7,  rcM  in  this 
passage  signifying  rather  a  /rdin  than  a  single  chariot). 
The  number  cmiiloyed  by  the  Eastern  potentates  was 
very  great,  Ilolofernes  ]H)sscssing  not  less  than  12,000 
(Judith  ii,  15).  At  a  later  period  we  have  frequent 
notices  of  the  cavalry  of  the  GrffiCO-SjTiau  mouarchs  (1 
Mace,  i,  18 ;  iii,  39,  etc.). 


Ancient  Assyrian  Horse. 


Ancient  Persian  Horse. 

The  above  notices  of  the  use  of  the  horse  by  the  an« 
cient  Egyptians  derives  abundant  illustration  from  their 
monuments.  In  the  scidptured  battle-scenes,  wliich  are 
believed  to  represent  victories  of  Sesostris,  or  of  Thoth- 
mes  II  and  III,  over  nations  of  Central  Asia,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  enemy's  armies,  as  well  as  the  foreign 
allies  of  Egj^it,  were  abundantly  supplied  with  horses, 
both  for  chariots  and  for  riders ;  and  in  triumphal  pro- 
cessions they  are  shown  as  presents  or  tribute — proving 
that  they  were  portions  of  the  national  wealth  (jf  con- 
quered states  sufficiently  valuable  to  be  prized  in  Egyiit. 
That  the  AssjTians  and  Babylonians  were  equally  well 
supplied  with  this  valuable  animal  is  likewise  attested 
by  the  martial  scenes  depicted  on  the  sculptures  discov- 
ered among  the  ruins  of  Nineveh  anil  the  vicinity. 
They  are  represented  in  almost  every  variety  of  posi- 
tion and  emplojTTient,  such  as  the  chase,  and  for  other 
piu^ioses  of  pleasure;  but  chiefly  in  war,  for  which  the 
Assyrians  used  them  both  with  the  saddle  and  in  the 
chariot.  According  to  IMr.  Layard  (^Nineveh,  1st  series, 
i,  275  sq.),  the  horses  of  the  Assyrians  were  well  formed 
and  of  noble  blood,  as  apjiears  from  the  fig- 
ures no  doubt  faithfully  cojiied  on  the  sculp- 
tures. Cavalry  formed  an  important  part  of 
the  AssjT-ian  army.  The  horsemen  carried 
the  bow  and  spear,  and  wore  coats  of  mail, 
high  greaves,  and  the  pointed  helmet.  Their 
horses  also  were  covered,  and  even,  it  would 
seem,  with  a  kind  of  leather  armor,  from  the 
heail  to  the  tail,  to  protect  them  from  the 
arrows  of  the  enemy.  It  consisted  of  sev- 
eral pieces  fastened  together  l)y  buttons  or 
loops.  Over  it  was  thrown  an  ornamented 
saddle-cloth,  or  a  leopard's  skin,  upon  which 
the  rider  sat.  Under  the  head  of  the  horse 
was  himg  a  bell  (comp.  Zech.  xiv,  20)  or  a 
tassel.  The  reins  appear  to  have  been  tight- 
ened round  the  neck  of  the  horse  by  a  slid- 
ing button,  and  then  dropped  as  the  war- 
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Chariot-horse  of  Kanieses  III.     (From  the  Mouiinients  at 
Ipsamboul.) 

rior  was  engaged  in  fight.  Between  the  horse's  ears 
was  an  arched  crest,  and  the  different  parts  of  the  har- 
ness were  richly  embroidered,  and  ornamented  with  ro- 
settes (Layard's  Nin.  2d  ser,  p.  456).  See  Horseman. 


Aucieut  Assyrian  Stable  ;  Groom  currying  a  Horse. 


With  regard  to  the  trappings  and  management  of  the 
horse  among  the  Hebrews  and  adjoining  nations,  we 
have  little  information ;  the  bridle  (j-esen)  was  placed 
over  the  horse's  nose  (Isa.  xxx,  28),  and  a  bit  or  curb 
{metheg)  is  also  noticed  (2  Kings  xix,  28 ;  Psa.  xxxii,  9 ; 
Prov.  xxvi,  3 ;  Isa.  xxxvii,  29  ;  in  the  A.  V.  it  is  incor- 
rectly given  "  bridle,"  with  the  exception  of  Psa.  xxxii). 
The  harness  of  the  Assj'rian  horses  was  profusely  deco- 
rated, the  bits  being  gilt  (1  Esdr.  iii.  G),  and  the  bridles 
adorned  Mith  tassels;  on  the  neck  ■^^as  a  collar  tcrmnia- 


Aucieut  Assyrian  Riding-horse,  with  Trappings. 


ting  in  a  bell,  as  described  by  Zechariah  (xiv,  20).  Sad- 
dles were  not  used  until  a  late  period ;  only  one  is  rep- 
resented on  the  Assyrian  sculptures  (Layard,  ii,  357). 
The  horses  were  not  shod,  and  therefore  hoofs  as  hard 
"as  flint"  (Isa.  v,  28)  were  regarded  as  a  great  merit. 
The  chariot-horses  were  covered  with  embroidered  trap- 
pings— the  "precious  clothes"  manufactured  at  Dedan 
(Ezek.  xxvii,  20) :  these  were  fastened  by  straps  and 
buckles,  and  to  this  perhaps  reference  is  made  in  Prov. 
xxx,  31,  in  the  term  zcn-zir, "  one  girded  about  the  loins" 
(A.  V.  "greyhound").  Thus  adorned,  Mordecai  rode  in 
state  through  the  streets  of  Shushan  (Esth.  vi,  9).  White 
horses  were  more  particularly  appropriate  to  such  occa- 
sions as  being  significant  of  victory  (Rev.  vi,  2  ;  xix,  11, 
14).  Horses  and  chariots  were  used  also  in  idolatrous 
processions,  as  noticed  in  regard  to  the  sun  (2  Kings 
xxiii,  11).  As  to  kinds  of  harness,  etc.,  by  means  of 
•which  the  services  of  the  horse  were  anciently  made 
available  by  other  nations,  it  may  be  well  to  notice  that 
the  riding  bridle  was  long  a  mere  slip-knot,  passed  round 
the  under  jaw  into  the  mouth,  thus  furnishing  only  one 
rein ;  and  that  a  rod  was  commonly  added  to  guide  the 
animal  with  more  facility.  The  bridle,  however,  and  the 
reins  of  chariot-horses  were,  at  a  very  early  age,  exceed- 
ingly perfect,  as  the  monuments  of  Egypt,  Etruria,  and 
Greece  amply  prove.  Saddles  were  not  used,  the  rider 
sitting  on  the  bare  back,  or  using  a  cloth  or  mat  girded 
on  the  animal  The  Romans,  no  doubt  copying  the  Per- 
sian Cataphractie,  first  used  pad  sad- 
dles, and  from  the  northern  nati;jns 
adopted  stimidi  or  spurs.  Stirrups 
were  unknown.  Avicenna  first  men- 
tions the  7-ikiah,  or  Arabian  stirrup, 
perhaps  the  most  ancient ;  although 
in  the  tumuli  of  Central  Asia,  Tahtar 
horse  skeletons,  bridles,  and  stiiTup 
saddles  have  been  found  along  with 
idols,  which  proves  the  tombs  to  be 
more  ancient  than  the  introduction 
of  Islam.  With  regard  to  horse- 
shoeing, bishop  Lowth  and  Bracy 
Clark  were  mistaken  in  believing 
that  the  Roman  horse  or  mide  shoe 
was  fastened  on  without  nails  driven 
through  the  homy  part  of  the  hoof, 
as  at  present.  A  contrary  conclusion 
may  be  inferred  from  several  pas- 
sages in  the  poets ;  and  the  figure  of 
a  horse  in  the  Pompeii  battle  mosaic,  shod  in  the  same 
manner  as  is  now  the  practice,  leaves  little  doubt  on  the 
question.  The  principal  use  of  horses  anciently  Avas  for 
the  chariot,  especially  in  war ;  to  this  they  were  attached 
by  means  of  a  pole  and  yoke  like  oxen,  a  practice  which 
continued  down  to  the  times  of  the  Romans.  (See 
Bible  Animals,  p.  248  sq.)     See  Chariot  ;  Bridle. 

It  appears  that  the  horse  was  derived  from  High 
Asia,  and  was  not  indigenous  in  Arabia,  Syria,  or  Egypt 
(Jardine's  Nciiiiralisfs  Library,  yo\.  xii),  where  his  con- 
geners the  zebra,  quagga,  and  ass  are  still  found  in 
primitive  freedom,  although  the  horse  is  found  in  all 
parts  of  the  world— free,  it  is  true,  but  only  as  a  wild  de- 
scendant of  a  once  domesticated  stock.  (See  Schlieben, 
Die  Pferde  des  Alterthums,  Neuwied.  1867;  Abd  el- 
Kader,  Horses  of  the  Desert,  trans,  by  Daumas,  London, 
1863.)  All  the  great  original  varieties  or  races  of  horses 
■were  then  known  in  Western  Asia,  and  the  Hebrew 
prophets  themselves  have  not  unfrequcntly  distinguish- 
ed the  nations  they  had  in  view  by  means  of  the  pre- 
dominant colors  of  their  horses,  and  that  more  correctly 
than  commentators  have  surmised.  Taking  Bochart's 
application  {Hiei-nz.  i,  31  sq.)  of  the  Hebrew  names,  the 
batj  race,  CinX,  adorn,  emphatically  belonged  to  Egypt 
and  Arabia  Febx ;  the  u-hite,  n"^:hb,  lebonim,  to  the  re- 
gions above  the  Euxine  Sea,  Asia  Jlinor,  and  northern 
High  Asia;  the  dun,  or  cream-colored,  C'^|T>'lb,  scruk- 
kim,  to  the  Medes;  the  spotted  jnebald,  or  skewbald/ 
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d'^'^'na,  heruddim,  to  the  Jlacedonians,  the  Parthians, 
and  fater  Tahtars;  and  the  hlacl;  D">'n'ind,  shachorim, 
to  the  Romans;  but  the  chestnut,  1'i"2X,  umotz,  does  not 
belong  to  any  known  historical  race  (Zech.  i,  8 ;  vi,  2). 
See  Ass ;  Mule  ;  Dkomedauv.  Bay  or  red  horses  oc- 
cur most  frequently  on  Egyptian  painted  monuments, 
this  being  the  primitive  color  of  the  Arabian  stock,  but 
white  horses  are  also  common,  and,  in  a  few  instances, 
black— the  last  probably  only  to  relieve  the  paler  color 
of  the  one  beside  it  in  the  picture.  There  is  also,  we 
understand,  an  instance  of  a  spotted  pair,  tendhig  to 
show  that  the  valley  of  the  Nile  was  originally  suppUed 
with  liorses  from  foreign  sources  and  distinct  regions,  as, 
indeed,  the  tribute  pictures  further  attest.  The  spotted, 
if  not  real,  but  painted  horses,  indicate  the  antiquity  of 
a  practice  still  in  vogue ;  for  staining  the  hair  of  riding 
animals  with  spots  of  various  colors,  and  dyeing  their 
limbs  and  tails  crimson,  is  a  practice  of  common  occur- 
rence in  the  East.  These  colors  are  typical,  in  some 
passages  of  Scripture,  of  various  qualities,  e.  g.  the  white 
of  victory,  the  black  of  defeat  and  calamity,  the  red  of 
bloodshed,  etc.  (compare  Rev.  vi). — Kitto ;  Smith.  See 
Color. 

Horse-Gate  (Q'^CIStl  ^T^,  sha'ar  kas-susim', 
Gate  of  the  horses;  Sept.  ttuX)]  'iizTTuv  or  i7r7rfa)f,Vulg. 
porta  equorum),  a  gate  in  the  lirst  or  old  wall  of  Jerusa- 
lem, at  the  west  end  of  the  bridge  leading  from  Zion  to 
the  Temple  (Neh.  iii,  28 ;  Jer.  xxxi,  40),  perhaps  so  call- 
ed as  being  that  by  which  tlie  "  horses  of  the  sun"  (2 
Kings  xxiii,  11)  were  led  by  the  idolaters  into  the  sa- 
cred inclosure  (2  Chron.  xxiii,  15 ;  comp.2  Kings  xi,  IG). 
(See  Strong's  Harmony  of  the  Gos^jefe,  Append,  i,  p.  1-4.) 
Barclay,  however,  thinks  of  a  position  near  the  Hippo- 
drome (which,  on  the  contrarj^,  was  a  later  edifice),  at 
the  S.E.  corner  of  tlie  Temple  wall  {Citij  of  the  Great 
King,  p.  152).     See  Jeuusaleji. 

Horse-leech  (tiiDlbi',  alukah' ,-  Sept.  y  jSSsWa, 
Vulg.  sunf/uisuga,  A.  V.  some  eds.  as  two  words,  "  horse 
leech")  occurs  once  only,  viz.  Pror.  xxx,  15, "  The  horse- 
leech hath  two  daughters,  crying.  Give,  give."  Although 
the  Hebrew  word  is  translated  leech  in  nearly  all  the 
versions,  there  has  been  much  dispute  whether  that  is 
its  proper  meaning.  Against  the  received  translation,  it 
has  been  urged  that,  upon  an  examination  of  the  con- 
text in  which  it  occurs,  the  introduction  of  the  leech 
seems  strange ;  that  it  is  impossible  to  understand  what 
is  meant  by  its  "  two  daughters,"  or  three,  as  the  Septu- 
agint,  SjTiac,  and  Arabic  versions  assign  to  it ;  and  that, 
instead  of  the  incessant  craving  apparently  attributed 
to  it,  the  leech  drops  off  when  filled.  In  order  to  evade 
these  difiiculties,  it  has  been  attempted,  but  in  vain,  to 
connect  the  passage  either  with  the  preceding  or  subse- 
quent verse.  It  has  also  been  attempted  to  give  a  dif- 
ferent sense  to  the  Hebrew  word.  But  as  it  occurs  no- 
where besides  in  Scriptm-e,  and  as  the  root  from  which 
it  would  seem  to  be  derived  is  never  used  as  a  verb,  no 
assistance  can  be  obtained  from  the  Scriptures  them- 
selves in  this  investigation.  Recourse  is  therefore  had 
to  the  Arabic.  The  following  is  the  line  of  criticism 
pursued  by  the  learned  Bochart  {Hierozoicon,  ed.  Rosen- 
mliller,  iii,  785,  etc.).  The  Arabic  word  for  leech  is  ala- 
l-ah,  which  is  derived  from  a  verb  signifying  to  hang  or 
to  adhere  to.  But  the  Hebrew  word,  alukah,  he  would 
derive  from  another  Arabic  root,  alit/:,  which  means 
"  fate,  heavy  misfortune,  or  impending  calamity ;"  and 
hence  he  infers  that  alukah  properly  means  destiny,  and 
particularly  the  necessity  of  dying  which  attaches  to  ev- 
ery man  by  the  decree  of  God.  He  urges  that  it  is  not 
strange  that  offspring  should  be  ascribed  to  this  divine 
appointment,  since,  in  Prov.  xxvii,  1,  offspring  is  attrib- 
uted to  time,  a  day—'-  Thou  knowest  not  what  a  day 
may  bring  forth.''  Now  the  Hebrews  call  events  ''  the 
children  of  time."  We  also  speak  of  "  the  womb  of 
time."  He  cites  Prov.  xxvii,  20,  as  a  parallel  passage  : 
"  Hell  (sheol)  and  the  grave  are  never  full."     Hence  he 


supposes  that  sheol  and  the  grave  are  the  two  daughters 
of  Alukah  or  Destiny ;  each  cries  "  give"  at  the  same 
moment— the  former  asks  for  the  soul,  and  the  latter  for 
the  body  of  man  in  death ;  both  are  insatiable,  for  b(jth 
involve  all  mankind  iu  one  common  ruin.  He  further 
tliinks  that  both  these  are  called  daughters,  because 
each  of  the  words  is  of  the  feminine,  or,  at  most,  of  the 
common  gender;  and  in  the  IGth  verse,  the  grave  {she- 
ol) is  specified  as  one  of  the  "things  that  are  never  sat- 
isfied." In  further  confirmation  of  this  view,  Bochart 
cites  rabbinical  writers,  who  state  that  by  the  word 
alukah,  which  occurs  in  the  Clialdee  paraphrase  on  the 
Psalms,  they  understand  destiny  to  be  signified;  and 
also  remark  that  it  has  two  daughters— Eden  and  Ge- 
henna, Paradise  and  Hell — the  former  of  whom  never 
has  enough  of  the  souls  of  the  righteous,  the  latter  of 
the  souls  of  the  wicked.  (See  also  Alb.  Schultens,  Com- 
ment, ad  loc). 

Jn  behalf  if  the  received  translafion,  it  is  urged  that  it 
is  scarcely  credilile  that  all  the  ancient  translators  should 
have  confounded  (diikah  with  alaknh  ;  that  it  is  pecul- 
iarly unlikely  that  this  should  have  Ijccn  the  case  with 
the  Septuagint  translator  of  the  book  of  Proverbs,  be- 
cause it  is  believed  that  "this  ranks  next  to  the  trans- 
lation of  the  Pentateuch  for  ability  and  fidelity  of  exe- 
cution ;"  and  that  the  author  of  it  must  have  been  well 
skilled  in  the  two  languages  (Home's  Infi-odiiction.  ii, 43, 
ed.  1828).  It  is  further  pleaded  that  the  application  of 
Arabic  analogies  to  Hebrew  words  is  not  decisive;  and 
finally,  that  the  theorj-  proposed  by  Bochart  is  not  es- 
sential to  the  elucidation  of  the  passage.  In  the  pre- 
ceding verse  the  writer  (not  Solomon — see  ver.  1)  speaks 
of  "  a  generation,  whose  teeth  are  as  swords,  and  their 
jaw-teeth  as  knives  to  devour  the  poor  from  off  the 
earth,  and  the  needy  from  among  men ;"  and  then,  after 
the  abrupt  and  picturesque  style  of  the  East,  especially 
in  their  proverbs,  which  is  nowhere  more  vividly  excm- 
jiificd  than  in  this  whole  chapter,  the  leech  is  intro- 
duced as  an  illustration  of  the  covetousness  of  such  per- 
sons, and  of  the  two  distinguishing  vices  of  which  it  is 
the  parent,  avarice  ar.ii  cruelty.  May  not  also  the  "  two 
daughters  of  the  leech,  crying.  Give,  give,"  be  a  figurar 
tive  description  of  the  two  lips  of  the  creature  (for  these 
it  has,  and  perfectly  formed),  which  are  a  part  of  its 
very  complicated  mouth  ?  It  certainly  is  agreeable  to 
the  Hebrew  style  to  call  the  offspring  of  inanimate 
things  daughters,  for  so  branches  are  called  daughters 
of  trees  (Gen.  xlix,  22,  margin).  A  similar  use  of  the 
word  is  found  in  Eccles.  xii,4,  "All  the  daughters  of  mu- 
sic shaU  be  brought  low,"  meaning  the  lips,  front  teeth, 
and  other  parts  of  the  mouth.  It  is  well  remarked  by 
Prof.  Paxton  that  "  this  figurative  application  of  the 
entire  genus  is  sufficient  to  justify  the  intcrpretatioiu 
The  leech,  as  a  symbol  in  use  among  rulers  of  every 
class  and  in  all  ages,  for  avarice,  rapine,  plunder,  ra]iaci- 
ty,  and  even  assiduity,  is  too  well  known  to  need  illus- 
tration" (see  Plautus,  Epidic.  art.  2;  Cicero,  ad  Attic; 
Horace,  A  is.  Poet.  47G ;  Theocritus,  Pharmactvt. ;  etc.). 
In  confirmation  of  this  view,  Prof.  Stuart  remarks  {Com- 
ment, ad  loc),  "  The  Arabians  have  the  same  word,  and 
in  the  Camus,  their  standard  dictionarj',  it  is  defined  by 
another  Arabic  word,  viz.  Ghoul.  This  latter  the  Ca- 
mus again  defines  as  meaning,  (1)  Calamity,  (2)  Forest- 
deril,  (3)  A  dccmon  man-eating  and  insatiable.  The  -•Vra- 
bians,  down  to  the  present  hour,  maintain  that  it  is  of- 
ten met  with  in  the  forests  of  Arabia,  and  they  stand 
in  great  terror  of  it  when  entering  a  thick  woods.  (^Sce 
Lane's  Modern  Egyptians,  i,  344.)  The  Syrians  had  a 
like  superstition,  but,  like  the  Hebrews,  they  more  gen- 
erally named  the  sprite  Ulith.  In  Isa.  xxxiv,  14,  this 
last  word  occurs  (Auth.  Version  screech-owl),  and  it  is 
amply  and  finely  illustrated  by  Gesenius  (Comment,  ad 
loc).  In  like  manner,  Western  superstition  is  full  of 
spokes,  hobgobUns,  elves,  imps,  and  vampires;  all.  espe- 
cially the  last  of  which,  are  essentially  insatiable,  blood- 
sucking spectres."  (See  also  Gesenius,  Thesaur.  JJeb.  p. 
1038.)— Ivitto.     See  Si'ectke. 
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There  is,  then,  little  doubt  that  aluhah  denotes  some 
species  of  leech,  or,  rather,  is  the  generic  term  for  any 
blood-sucking  annelid,  such  as  Hirudo  (the  medicinal 
leech),  HcBinopis  (the  horse-leech),  Limnatis,  Trochetia, 
and  Aula^toma,  if  all  these  genera  are  fomid  in  the 
marshes  and  pools  of  the  Bible-lands.  The  leech  or 
blood-sucker  belongs  to  the  genus  vermes,  order  intesti- 
nata,  Linn.  It  is  viviparous,  bruigs  forth  only  one  oif- 
spring  at  a  time,  and  the  genus  contains  many  species. 
"  The  Ao?-«e-leech"  is  properly  a  species  of  leech  discard- 
ed for  medical  purposes  on  account  of  the  coarseness  of 
its  bite.  There  is  no  ground  for  the  distinction  of  spe- 
cies made  in  the  English  Bible.  The  valuable  use  of 
the  leech  {Hirudo)  in  medicine,  though  midoubtedly 
known  to  Pliny  and  the  later  Roman  writers,  was  in  all 
probability  miknown  to  the  ancient  Orientals ;  still  they 
were  doubtless  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  leeches  of 
the  above-named  genus  would  attach  themselves  to  the 
skin  of  persons  going  barefoot  in  ponds ;  and  they  also 
were  probably  cognizant  of  the  propensity  horse-leeches 
(^Hoemopis')  have  of  entering  the  mouth  and  nostrils  of 
cattle,  as  they  drink  from  the  waters  frequented  by  these 
pests,  which  are  common  enough  in  Palestine  and  Syria. 
The  use  which,  from  its  thirst  for  blood,  we  make  of  the 
leech,  being  miknown  to  the  ancient  Orientals,  as  it  is 
miknown  in  the  East  at  the  present  day,  it  is  there 
spoken  of  with  feelings  of  horror  and  aversion,  particu- 
larly as  it  causes  the  destruction  of  valuable  animals  by 
fastening  under  their  tongues  when  they  come  to  drink. 
The  lake  called  Birket  er-Ram,  the  ancient  Phiala, 
about  three  horn-s  from  Banias,  is  said  to  be  so  crowded 
with  leeches  that  a  man  can  gather  6000  or  even  8000 
in  a  day,  while  the  fountain  at  Banias  is  not  infested 

by  a  single  leech Kitto ;  Smith ;  Bastow. 

The  mechanism  by  which  the  leech  is  enabled  to 
gratify  its  greedy  thirst  for  blood  is  highly  cinious. 
The  throat  is  spacious, 
and  capable  of  being 
everted  to  a  great  de- 
gree. The  front  border 
of  the  mouth  is  enlarged 
so  as  to  form  a  sort  of 
upper  lip,  and  this  com- 
bines with  the  ^vrinkled 
inuscular  margin  of  the 
lower  and  lateral  por- 
tions to  form  the  suck- 
er. We  may  even  slit 
down  the  ventral  mar- 
gin of  the  sucker,  exposing  the  whole  throat.  Then, 
the  edges  being  folded  back,  we  see  implanted  in  the 
walls  on  the  dorsal  regions  of  the  cavity  three  white 
eminences  of  a  cartilaginous  texture,  which  rise  to  a 
sharp  crescentic  edge ;  they  form  a  triangular,  or,  rath- 
er, a  triradiate  figure,  and  by  a  peculiar  saw-like  motion 
so  abrade  the  surface  as  to  cause  a  flow  of  blood,  which 
is  greatly  assisted  by  the  contraction  of  the  edges  form- 
ing a  vacuum  like  a  cupping-glass. — Fairbairn,  s.  v. 

Horseman  (properly  and  usually  linS  bi'S.  ha'cd 
par  ash',  master  of  a  horse').  Our  translation  woidd 
make  it  appear  that  a  force  of  cavalr)'  accompanied 
Pharaoh  in  his  pursuit — "  his  horsemen"  (Exod.  xiv,  9, 
etc.).  It  is,  however,  a  fact  not  a  little  remarkable,  that 
in  the  copious  delineations  of  battle-scenes  which  occur 
in  the  monuments,  and  which  must  have  been  coeval 
Avith  these  events,  in  which,  moreover,  everything  that 
coidd  tend  to  aggrandize  the  power  or  flatter  the  pride 
of  Egypt  would  be  introduced,  there  never  occurs  any 
representation  of  Egyptian  cavalry.  The  armies  are 
always  composed  of  troops  of  infantrj'  armed  with  the 
bow  and  spear,  and  of  ranks  of  chariots  dra^vn  by  two 
horses.  Both  Diodorus  and  Herodotus  attribute  caval- 
ry to  the  early  Pharaohs;  and  some  eminent  antiqua- 
rians, as  Sir  Gardiner  AVilkinson,  endeavor  to  account 
for  the  absence  of  such  a  force  in  the  pictorial  represen- 
tations consistently  with  its  existence.     But  professor 


Mouth  and  Throat  of  the  Leech, 
opened  and  magnified. 


Hengstenberg  has  mauitained,  and  not  without  some 
degree  of  probabiUty,  that  the  word  "  horsemen"  of  the 
above  passage  should  rather  be  rendered  "chariot- 
riders."  We  quote  his  words :  "  It  is  accordingly  cer- 
tain that  the  cavalrj-,  in  the  more  ancient  period  of  the 
Pharaohs,  was  but  little  relied  on.  The  question  now 
is,  what  relation  the  declarations  of  the  passage  before 
us  bear  to  this  result.  Were  the  common  view,  accord- 
ing to  wliich  riding  on  horses  is  superadded  with  equal 
prominence  to  the  chariot  of  war,  in  our  passage,  the 
right  one,  there  might  arise  strong  suspicion  against 
the  credibility  of  the  narrative.  But  a  more  acciu-ate 
examination  shows  that  the  author  does  not  mention 
Egyptian  cavalry  at  all;  that,  according  to  him,  the 
Eg;j'ptiau  army  is  composed  only  of  chariots  of  war,  and 


The  Sou  of  king  Kameses  with  his  CJtuuioteer.     (Wilkm- 
son.) 

that  he  therefore  agrees  in  a  wonderful  manner  with 
the  native  Egj'ptian  monuments.  And  this  agreement 
is  the  more  minute,  since  the  second  division  of  the 
army  represented  upon  them,  the  infantry,  could  not,  in 
the  circumstances  of  our  narrative,  take  part  in  the  pur- 
suit. The  first  and  principal  passage  concerning  the 
constituent  parts  of  the  Egyptian  anny  which  pursued 
the  Israelites  is  that  in  Exod.  xiv,  6,  7 :  'And  he  made 
ready  his  chariot,  and  took  his  people  with  him;  and 
he  took  six  hunched  chosen  chariots,  and  all  the  char- 
iots of  Egypt,  and  chamot-warriors  upon  aU  of  them.' 
Here  Pharaoh's  preparation  for  war  is  fully  described. 
It  consists,  first,  of  chariots,  and,  secondly,  of  chariot- 
warriors.  Cavalry  are  no  more  mentioned  than  infan- 
try. This  passage,  which  is  so  plain,  explains  the  sec- 
ond one  (ver.  9),  where  the  arrival  of  this  same  army  in 
sight  of  the  Israelites  is  plainly  and  graphically  de- 
scribed, in  order  to  place  distinctly  before  the  reader 
the  impression  which  the  view  made  upon  the  Israel- 
ites: 'And  the  Egyptians  follo\ved  them  and  overtook 
them,  where  they  were  encamped  by  the  sea,  all  the 
chariot-horses  of  Pharaoh,  and  his  riders,  and  his  host'  " 
{Egypt  and  Moses,  ch.  iv). — Fairbairn,  s.  v.     See  Ciiak- 

lOT. 

In  the  same  connection  we  may  remark  that,  although 
the  Egyptian  warriors  usually  rode  two  in  a  chariot 
only,  yet  it  appears,  from  the  use  of  the  peculiar  term 
d'lbd,  shalish'  (lit.  third,  A.V.  "captain"),  applied  to 


Aucieut  Assyrian  Horseman,  ready  to  mount. 
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Aucieut  Kgyptiau  Princes  iu  their  Chariot. 


the  charioteers  destroyed  in  the  Red  Sea  (Exod.  xv,  4), 
ami  to  other  officers  (2  Sam.  xxiii,  8,  etc.),  that  occa- 
sionally at  least  three  persons  were  accnstomed  to  ride 
together  in  battle ;  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  fact 
that  in  some  of  the  delineations  on  the  Egyptian  mon- 
uments we  find  two  persons  represented  as  principals  iii 
a  war-car,  while  a  third  manages  the  reins.  See  Cap- 
tain. 

Among  the  Assyrians,  on  the  other  hand,  single  riders 
on  horseback  Vi'cre  not  uncommon,  although  with  them, 
too.  the  cavalry  arm  of  the  military  service  consisted 
chielly  of  chariots.     See  Akmy. 

Horsley,  Samuel,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
divines  ever  produced  by  the  Church  of  England,  was 
born  in  London,  October,  1733.  lie  was  the  son  of  the 
Reverend  John  Horsley  (whose  father  was  originally 
a  Nonconformist),  for  many  years  the  clerk  in  orders 
at  St.  jVIartin's-in-the-Fields,  and  who  held  two  recto- 
ries, Thorley  in  Hertfordshire,  and  Newington  Butts  in 
Surrey.  Samuel  Horsley  was  educated  at  "Westminster 
School  and  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge,  and  had  the  rec- 
tory of  Newington,  which  his  father  resigned  to  him 
soon  after  he  had  taken  orders  iu  1759.  His  more 
public  career  may  be  said  to  have  commenced  in  17C7, 
when  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Eoyal  Society,  of 
which  body  he  became  secretary  in  1773.  His  earliest 
publications  were  tracts  on  scientific  subjects,  but  iu 
1776  he  projected  a  complete  and  uniform  edition  of  the 
philosophical  works  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  Tliis  design 
was  not  accomplished  till  1785,  when  the  fifth  and  last 
of  the  five  quarto  volumes  made  its  appearance.  In  the 
earlier  years  of  his  jiublic  life  he  found  patrons  in  the 
earl  of  Aylesford,  and  in  Lowth,  bishop  of  London;  but 
we  pass  over  the  presentations  to  his  various  livings, 
and  the  dispensations  which  the  number  of  his  minor 
preferments  rendered  necessarj\  In  1781  he  was  ap- 
pointed archdeacon  of  St.  Albans.  It  was  a  little  before 
the  date  last  named  that  he  first  appeared  in  the  field  of 
theological  controversy,  in  Avhich,  from  the  great  extent 
of  his  knowledge  and  from  the  vigor  of  his  intellect,  he 
soon  showed  himself  a  verj'  powerful  combatant.  His 
attacks  were  chiefiy  directed  against  Dr.  Joseph  Priest- 
ley, Avho  in  a  series  of  publications  defended  with  great 
subtilty  and  skill  the  doctrines  of  philosophical  neces- 
sit}',  materialism,  and  Unitarianism.  Dr.  Ilorsley  began 
his  attack  iu  1778  on  the  question  of  J/are's  Free  Agency; 
it  was  continued  in  a  Charr/e  delivered  in  1783  to  the 
clergy  of  his  archdeaconrj',  in  which  he  animadverted  on 
many  parts  of  Dr.  Priestley's  History  of  the  Corruptions 
of  Christianity.  This  charge  produced  a  reply  from  Dr. 
Priestley,  which  led  to  a  rejoinder  from  Dr.  Horsley  in 
Seventeen  Letters  to  Dr.  Priestley,  a  masterly  defence  of 
the  orthodox  faith,  and  the  secure  foundation  of  a  last- 
ing theological  reputation.  These  writings  are  believed 
to  have  stopped  the  progress,  for  that  age,  of  Socinian- 


ism  in  England.  The  tide  of  preferment  now  liegan  to 
flow  in  upon  him.  Thurlow,  who  was  then  chancellor, 
presented  him  with  a  prebendal  stall  in  the  church  of 
Gloucester,  observing,  as  it  is  said,  that  "  those  who  de- 
fended the  Church  ought  to  be  supported  by  the  Church ;" 
and  in  1788  he  was  made  bishop  of  St.  David's.  In  Par- 
liament he  distinguished  himself  by  the  hearty  support 
which  he  gave  to  the  measures  of  Pitt's  administratidu. 
His  political  conduct  gained  him  the  favor  of  the  court : 
in  1793  he  was  translated  to  Kochester,  and  in  1802  to 
St.  Asaph.  He  died  October  4, 1806.  Dr.  Horsley  has 
been,  not  inaptly,  described  as  the  last  of  the  race  of 
episcopal  giants  of  the  Warburtonian  school.  He  was  a 
man  of  an  original  and  powerful  mind,  of  verj'  extensive 
learning,  and  profoundly  versed  in  the  subject  of  ecclesi- 
astical history,  of  which  he  gave  ample  evidence  in  his 
controversy  with  Dr.  Priestley,  while  archdeacon  of  St. 
Albans.  Even  Gibbon  says, "  His  spear  pierced  the  So- 
cinian's  shield."  His  sermons  and  critical  disquisitions 
frequently  display  a  rich  fund  of  theological  acumen, 
and  of  successful  illustration  of  the  sacred  writings.  Be- 
sides the  works  named  above,  his  theological  writings 
include  Critical  Disquisitions  ov  Itiuiuli  x\  iii  (Lond.  1799, 
4to):— r/(e  Book  of  Psalms,  tnix.-^/a/,  ,1.  //•////  .Xotcs  (3d 
edit.  London,  1833,'8to)  -.—Hosea,  traudutui,  vith  Notes 
(2d  edit.  Lond.  1804)  -.—Biblical  Criticisvi  on  the  0.  Test. 
(2d  edit.  Lond.  1844,  2  vols.  8vo) : — Sermons  on  the  Res- 
urrection (3d  edit.  Lond.  1822, 8vo) ;  all  which,  with  his 
tracts  in  the  Priestley  controversy,  are  to  be  found  in 
his  Collected  Works  (Lond.  1845, 6  vols.  8vo).  See  Enrj- 
lish  Cyclopcedia  ;  Quarterly  Reriev  (Lond.),  vols,  iii  and 
ix;  Edinburgh  Rerieir.\n\.  x\n:  AWihone.  Diet,  of  Au- 
thors, i,  894;  Darling,  Cyelaji.  J'.il.lingraphica,  i,  1548; 
Chalmers,  Biog.  Dictionary  ;  Hook,  Ecchs.  Biog.  vi,  171 
sq. ;  Skeats,  I/ist.  of  the  Free  Churches  of  England,  p.  513 
sq. ;  Donaldson,  Hist,  of  Christ.  Lit.  and  Doctrines,  i,  72 ; 
Ch.  Hist,  of  the  13th  Century,  p.  445 ;  Hagcnbach,  Hist,  of 
Doctrines,  ii,  418, 421 ;  Shedd,  History  of  Doctrines,  i,  57, 
386 ;  General  Repository,  i,  22,  229  ;  ii,  7,  257  ;  iii,  13, 
250;  Quarterly  Review,  iii,  398;  ix,  oO;  Edinburgh  Re- 
view, xvii,  455 ;  Monthly  Review,  Ixxxiv,  82 ;  A  nalytical 
Magazine,  iv,  268. 

Horstius,  Jacob  IMerlo,  a  Roman  Catholic  theo- 
logian, wa^  burn  towards  the  close  of  the  16th  century 
at  llorst,  Holland  (whence  his  name).  He  was  priest 
at  the  Lyskirchen  in  Cologne,  where  he  died  in  1644. 
Horstius  "is  the  author  of  several  ascetical  works.  He 
wrote  Enchiridion  officii  divini;  Paradisus  animai  Chris- 
tiance  (transl.  into  French  by  Nicolaus  Fontane,  imder 
the  title  Heures  Chreticnne?',  tirecs  de  VEcriture  et  dcs 
saints  Peres)  :—Septem  tubes  orbis  Christiani  (a  compila- 
tion from  the  wTitings  of  the  fathers,  and  intended  for 
young  Roman  Catholic  priests).  He  also  edited  a  com- 
mentary of  I^stius  on  the  Pauline  Letters ;  the  works  of 
St. Bernard  (2  vols.),  and  of  Thomas  ii  Kempis.— "Wetzer 
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und  Welte,  KiirJcen^Lexikon,  xii,  593 ;  Theol.  Univ.  Lex. 
(Elberf.  1868),  ii,  360. 

Hort,  JosiAH,  an  Anglican  prelate,  was  born  towards 
the  close  of  the  17th  century,  and  educated  at  a  Dissent- 
ing school  together  with  Dr.  Isaac  Watts.  In  1G95  he 
became  chaplain  to  John  Hampden,  Esq.,  M.P.,  and  af- 
terwards settled  as  Dissenting  minister  at  IMarshfield. 
About  1708  he  conformed,  and  became  a  minister  of  the 
Church  of  England.  He  now  rose  quickly  to  distin- 
guished positions  in  the  Church.  In  1721  he  was  con- 
secrated bishop  of  Ferns  and  Leighlin  in  Ireland,  trans- 
lated ill  1727  to  Kilmore  and  Ardagh,  and  was  advanced 
to  the  archbishopric  of  Tuam  in  1742,  with  the  united 
bishopric  of  Enaghdoen,  and  with  permission  ■  to  hold 
also  his  former  bishopric  of  Ardagh.  He  died  Dec.  14, 
1751.  Bishop  Hort  published,  besides,  several  collections 
ofSetinons  (1708-9, 1738, 1757)  •.^Instrutions  to  the  Cler- 
fjij  of  Tuam  (1742,  8vo ;  1768,  8vo ;  also  in  Clergrpnaiis 
Instructor).  See  Hook,i7cc/.  Biog.  vi,  184  sq. ;  Allibone, 
Dictionary  of  Authors,  i,  895. 

Hortig,  Karl  Anton,  a  distinguished  German  Ro- 
man Catholic  (also  known  by  the  name  given  him  by 
his  order,  Johann  Nepomuck),  was  born  at  Pleistein, 
Bavaria,  in  1774,  and  was  educated  at  the  University 
of  Ingolstadt.  He  entered  the  order  of  the  Benedictines 
in  1794,  and  in  1799  became  chaplain  of  a  nunnery  at 
Nonnberg.  In  1802  he  was  appointed  professor  of  logic 
and  metaphysics  at  the  school  of  the  Andech  Cloister, 
and  promoted,  after  filling  various  minor  positions,  to  a 
professorship  of  theology  at  Landshut  in  1821.  In  1826 
he  removed  with  the  university  to  IMunich,  where  he 
received  rmmy  honors,  and  died  Feb.  27,  1847.  His 
theological  works  are,  Predigtenf  alle  Festtage  (Landsh. 
1821;  3d  edit.  1832) : — Predigten  ii.  d.  sontiigigen  Evan- 
gel, (ibid.  1827 ;  2d  ed.  1832)  :^H:indh.  d.  christl.  Kirch- 
engesch.  (2  vols.  1826-28,  of  which  the  second  part  of 
vol.  ii  was  completed  bj^  the  celebrated  Drillinger). — 
Eeal-Enr'/Jdop.f. d. kathol. Beutschl. Kii,  1031  sq.;  Pierer, 
Univ.  Lex.  yiii,  550. 

Horton,  Thomas,  D.D.,  an  English  divine,  was  born 
at  London,  and  was  educated  at  Emmanuel  College, 
Cambridge,  of  which  he  became  fellow.  In  1637  he  was 
university  preacher,  and  in  Jul}'  of  this  year  he  was 
chosen  master  of  Queen's  College,  Cambridge,  and  min- 
ister of  St.  Mary  Colechurch,  London.  In  1641  he  be- 
came professor  of  divinity  at  Gresham  College,  and  in 
1647  preacher  of  Gray's  Inn,  and  vice-chancellor  of  Cam- 
bridge in  1650.  He  was  ejected  for  nonconformity  in  1662, 
but  he  afterwards  conformed,  and  was  appointed  vicar 
of  Great  St.  Helen's,  London,  in  1666.  He  died  in  1673. 
He  was  a  pious  and  learned  man,  especially  skilled  in 
the  Oriental  languages.  Of  his  works,  -which  are  very 
scarce,  the  principal  are  Sermon  (Psa.  Ixxxvii,  4-6), 
Zions  Birth-register  unfolded  (Lond.  1656, 4to)  : — Forty- 
six  Sermons  on  the  eighth  Chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans  (Lond.  1674,  fol.)  -.—Choice  and  practical  Expo- 
sitions on  four  select  Psalms  (iv,  xlii,  lix,  Ixiii)  (London, 
1075,  fol.)  : — One  hundred  select  Sermons  upon  several 
Texts ;  fifty  upon  the  Old  Testament  and  fifty  on  the  Neiv  : 
left  perfected  in  the  press  under  his  own  hands  (Lond. 
1679,  fol.).— Stoughton  (John),  Eccles.  Hist,  of  England 
(London,  1870,  2  vols.  8vo),  i,  156, 288 ;  Darling,  Cyclop. 
Bihliographica,  i,  1531 ;  Hook,  Eccles.  Biog.  vi,  185  sq. ; 
Wood,  A  then.  Oxon.  ii  (see  Index) ;  Allibone,  Dictionary 
of  Authors,  i,  895. 

Horus  {'Qpog),  the  Egj'ptian  god  of  the  sim,  gen- 
erally written  in  hieroglyphics  by  the  sparrow-hawk, 
and  represented  with  a  bird's  beak.  The  old  derivation 
from  the  Hebrew  aur,  light,  is  now  recognised  as  incor- 
rect. As  an  Egyptian  divinity  he  is  mentioned  generally 
as  the  son  of  Isis  and  Osiris,  and  brother  of  Bubastis,  the 
Egyptian  Diana.  Various  esoteric  explanations  have 
been  given  of  him,  e.  g.  that  "  he  represents  the  Nile. 
as  Typhon  the  desert,  the  fruitful  air  or  dew  which  re- 
vives the  earth,  the  moon,  the  sun  in  relation  to  the 
changes  of  the  year,  or  the  god  who  presided  over  the 


course  of  the  sim."  He  also  represented  three  planets-^ 
Jupiter  (Harapshta),  Saturn  (Harka),  and  INIars  (Har- 
teshr).  The  sparrow-hawk  was  sacred  to  him ;  so  were 
lions,  which  were  placed  at  the  side  of  his  throne.  There 
was  a  festival  to  celebrate  his  eyes  on  the  30th  Epiphi, 
when  the  sun  and  moon,  which  they  represented,  were 
on  the  same  right  Une  with  the  earth.  A  movable  feast, 
that  of  his  coronation,  is  supposed  to  have  been  selected 
for  the  coronations  of  the  kings  of  Egypt,  who  are  de- 
scribed as  sitting  upon  his  throne.  When  adult,  he  is 
generally  represented  hawk-headed;  as  a  child,  he  is 
seen  carried  in  his  mother's  arms,  wearing  the. pshent  or 
atf  and  seated  on  a  lotus-flower  with  his  finger  on  his 
hps.  He  had  an  especial  local  worship  at  Edfou  or  Hut, 
the  ancient  ApoUinopolis  Magna,  where  he  vras  identi- 
fied with  Ra,  or  the  Sun.  There  were  also  books  of  Ho- 
rus and  Isis,  probably  referring  to  his  legend  (Lucian, 
De  Somn.  sive  Gall.  s.  183).  The  magnet  was  called  his 
bone ;  he  was  of  fair  complexion  (Chambers,  Cyclop,  v, 
430  sq.).  He  was  also  worshipped  very  extensively  in 
Greece,  and  later  at  Rome,  in  a  somewhat  modified  form. 
In  Grecian  mythology  he  was  compared  with  Apollo,  and 
identified  with  Harpocrates,  the  last  son  of  Osiris  (Plut. 
De  Is.  et  Os.  19).  See  Horapollo.  They  were  both 
represented  as  youths,  and  with  the  same  attributes  and 
symbols  (Artemid.  Oneir.  ii,  .36  ;  IVIacrobius,  Sat.  i,  23 ; 
Porphyry  ap.  Euseb.  Prcep.  Evang.  v,  10 ;  lamblichus,  De 
Myster.  vii,  2).  In  the  period  of  the  worship  of  this 
god  at  Rome  he  seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  the 
god  of  quiet  life  and  silence  (Varro,  De  L.  L.  iv,  17,  Bip. ; 
Ovid,  Met.  ix,  691 ;  Ausonius,  Epist.  ad  Paid,  xxv,  27), 
which  was  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  belief  that  he  was  born 


A  finely-executed  Ijkhi/c  ti^iue  of  If  \r.-0£Ei,  son  of  Osi- 
ris and  Athoi,  who  i^  fieqneutly  called  the  elder  Horus. 
At  Ombos  he  is  styled  "  Re'-ideut  in  the  eyeb  of  light. 
Lord  of  Ombos,  the  gieat  God,  Lord  of  tfie  Heavens, 
Lord  of  Eelak,  Philaa,"  etc!,  and  is  evidently  connected 
with  the  Sun.  From  Memphis.  (From  Abbott's  Collec- 
tion of  Egyptian  Antiquities.) 

with  his  finger  in  his  mouth,  as  indicative  of  secrecy 
and  mysterj'.  Horus  acts  also  a  prominent  part  in  the 
mystic  works  attributed  to  Hermes  Trismegistus  (q.v.). 
See  Smith,  Dictionary  of  Greek  aiul  Roman  A  ntiquities, 
ii,  526;  Birch,  Gall,  of  Antiq.  p.  35;  Wilkinson,  Mutm. 
and  Cust.  iv,  395 ;  Jablonski,  Panth.  ii,  4,  p.  222 ;  Cham- 
pollion,  Panth.  Eg. ;  Hincks,  Dublin  Univ.  JSlag.  xxviii, 
187 ;  Bockh,  Manetho,  p.  61 ;  Bunsen,  A  egyptens  Stelle  in 
d.  Weltf/esch.  i,  505  sq.  See  Valentinian  Theology. 
(J.H.W.) 

Horowitz,  a  Jewish  family,  several  members  of 
v/hich  have  become  distinguished  as  writers.  The  most 
renowned  are : 

1.  HoRWiTZ  (Sabbatai-Scheftel),  Ha-Levi  ben-Aki- 
BA,  head  of  the  synagogue  of  Prague  at  the  beginning 
of  the  16th  century.  He  wrote  "I'laTln  nbs  (Kcrez, 
1793,  4to),  or  Commentary'  on  Sam.  Galicho's  O'^p?'. 
ni3152'1 :— il|n  •'naiy  n^Oa  (Prague,  1616,4to),  a  di- 
alogue expounding  the  Cabalistic  doctrine  of  the  soul : 
—h'Ji  rsd  (Zolkiew,  1780,  4to),  a  Cabalistic  work  di- 
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vicled  into  two  parts,  making  a  key  to  the  Jezirah,  Zo- 
har,  and  other  (JabaUstic  books. 

2.  lIoKWiTZ,  Abraham,  son  of  the  preceding,  and 
known  also  under  the  name  of  Schef teles,  was  born  at 
Prague  in  the  first  half  of  the  16th  century.  He  wrote 
the  following  Hebrew  works :  Cri'nSX  n"''^3,  On  Re- 
■pent(mce  and  Confession  (Cracow,  1002,  and  often)  : — 
DiTllNb  1DH,  a  complete  commentary  on  Maimoni- 
des's  iutrod.  to  the  book  Aboth  of  the  Talmud  (Cracow, 
1577,  and  often) :— "plpnis  ij."^  (Prague,  1G15,  4to),  con- 
taining moral  instructions,  especially  intended  for  his 
own  children: — "^2'n3  p^jJ  (Amst.  1757,  4to),  contain- 
ing remarks  on  the  blessings  of  the  Jews  and  their  or- 
igin. 

3.  HoRWiTZ,  Isaiah,  son  of  the  foregoing,  bom  at 
Prague  about  1550,  became  the  most  distinguished  of 
this  family.  He  was  Kabbi  first  at  Frankfort,  then  at 
I'osen,  at  Cracow,  and  at  Prague.  In  1622  he  went  to 
Jerusalem.  Poverty  induced  him  to  leave  that  city, 
and  he  retired  to  Tiberias,  where  he  died  in  1G29.  lie 
wrote  ni"i2n  nin^lb  ^rd  (Amsterd.  16-i9,  fol.;  several 
times  reprinted),  a  work  which  enjoys  great  reputation 
among  the  Jews.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts:  the 
first  treats  of  the  existence  of  God,  the  law,  the  privi- 
leges of  the  people  of  Israel,  the  attributes  of  God,  the 
sauctuarj',  judgment,  free  agency,  the  Messiah,  worship, 
ceremonies,  and  feasts.  The  second  part  contains  ten 
treatises  on  six  hundred  and  thirteen  precepts,  the  oral 
law,  etc.  Three  abridgments  have  been  published,  one 
by  Eppstein  (Amst.  1C83,  4to ;  several  edit.) ;  the  sec- 
ond by  Zoref  Ha-Levi  (Frankf.  1681, 4to) ;  and  the  third 
by  CEttling  Ben-Jechia  (V^en.  1705,  8vo)  •—'S'0'1  '^'H??, 
or  Commentary  on  "  the  book  of  Mordecai,"  was  at  first 
published  only  in  part  with  the  Seder  Mohed,  then  sep- 
arately (Amst.  1757,  4to;  Zolkiew,  182G,  f(,l.),  and  oft- 
ener  as  an  appendix  to  the  book  of  aiordecai,  or  in  some 
editions  of  the  Talmud :— ns'^S  p-q'J  'c^  Tin jn,  re- 
flections on  the  Emek  Berakah  of  his  father,  and  print- 
ed along  with  it  (Crac.  1597,  4to) ;  also  in  the  two  sep- 
arate editions  of  the  preceding  work: — Q'l'pli'il  "i^'lU 
(Amst.  1717,  4to ;  with  a  preface  and  glossaries  by  one 
of  his  descendants,  Abraham  Hon\'itz) :  it  is  a  Caba- 
listic commentary  on  the  Psalms  and  on  prayers.  The 
same  work  contains  also  his  father's  Sejjher  Beriih 
A  hrahum. 

4.  HoRWiTZ  (Sabbafai  Schef tet).  son  of  the  preced- 
ing, was  Kabbi  of  Frankfort,  then  of  Posen,  and  finally 
of  Vienna,  where  he  died  about  1658.  He  is  the  author 
of  three  Hebrew  works,  the  first  entitled  A  Treatise  on 
JMorals,  in  six  parts,  ser\ing  as  an  introduction  to  his 
father's  work,  rii'nan  nin^lb  "131:3,  and  printed  with  it 
(Amst.  1649,  fol.;  several  editions) :'— ilN-l'^,  jmnted  with 
his  grandfather's  "p^HiD  d"^  (Amst.  1717, 4to"),  a  work  on 
morals  aheady  referred  to  above  :— n'lS'^a  Sp  '^^?'''^r', 
printed  with  his  grandfather's  Emek  Berakah,  on  which 
it  is  a  sort  of  com.mentary  (Amst.  1757,  4to ;  Zolkiew, 
1826,  fol.). 

5.  HoRAviTz,  Isaiah  ben- Jacob,  nephew  of  the  fore- 
going, and  grandson  of  the  former  Isaiah  Horwitz,  was 
a  native  of  Poland,  and  died  there  in  1695.  He  WTote 
^Jr.'^  r'^S  (Teuice,  1663,  4to),  and  some  commentaries 
on  the  Talmud  relating  to  Jewish  jurisprudence.  See 
J.  Buxtorf,  Rahbinica  Eibliotheca  ;  Wolf,  Bibliotheca  Ile- 
braim  ;  liossi,  Bizionario  der/li  Aittori  Ebrei ;  J.  Fiirst, 
Biblloih.  Judaica  ;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biogr.  Gener.  xxv,  207. 
(J.  H.AV.) 

Ho'sah  (Ileb.  Chosah',  tioh,  refuge;  Sept.  'Qad, 
'0(T«,  and  'QaT]h),  the  name  of  a  place  and  also  of  a  man. 

1.  A  place  on  the  border  of  the  tribe  of  Asher,  at  a 
point  where  the  line  turned  from  the  direction  of  Tyre 
to  its  terminus  on  the  Blediterranean,  in  the  direction  : 
of  Achzib  (Josh,  xix,  29).  It  is  possibly  the  same  with  | 
the  modern  village  el-G.'iaziek,  a  httle  south  of  Zidon ;  | 


notwithstanding  the  objection  of  Schwarz  (who  thinks 
this  too  far  north,  and  prefers  a  village  called  el-Bussak, 
a  little  north  of  Eczib,  Palest,  p.  194),  since  it  is  uncer- 
tain whicli  way  the  boundary  is  here  described  as  run- 
ning, and  (ho  accoinit  is  a  good  deal  involved.  Van  da 
Velde  proposes  to  identify  it  with  el-Kauzah, "  a.  village 
with  traces  of  antiquity  near  wady  el-Ain"  (Memoir, \\ 
322),  the  Kanzih  of  Kobinson  (new  Researches,  p.  61, 62) ; 
but  to  this  Keil  objects  {Comment,  on  Josh,  ad  loc.)  that 
"  the  situation  does  not  suit  in  this  connection,"  although 
it  lies  very  near  Eamah,  and  in  the  direction  from  Tyre 
towards  Achzib.     See  Elkosh. 

2.  A  Levite  of  the  family  of  IMerari,  who,  with  thir- 
teen of  his  relatives,  was  appointed  by  David  porter  of 
the  gate  Shallecheth,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Temple  (1 
Chron.  xvi,  38;  xxvi,  10,  11,  16).     B.C.  1014. 

Hosai.     See  Hozai. 

Hosan'na  {ijcjavvd,  from  the  Heb.  NS-ni"'din, 
as  in  Psa.  cxviii,  25;  Isa.  lix,  1 ;  xlv,  20),  aVorm  of  ac- 
clamatory  blessing  or  wishing  well,  which  signifies  Save 
noio  !  i.  e.  "  succor  now !  be  now  propitious !"  It  occurs 
in  Matt,  xxi,  9  (also  Mark  xi,  9, 10 ;  John  xii,  13), "  Ho- 
sanna  to  the  Son  of  David ;  Blessed  is  he  that  cometh  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord!  Hosanna  in  the  highest."  This 
was  on  the  occasion  of  our  Savioiu-'s  public  entry  into  Je- 
rusalem, and,  fairly  construed,  would  mean,  "Lord,  pre- 
serve this  Son  of  David ;  heap  favors  and  blessings  on 
him !"  It  is  further  to  be  observed  that  Hosanna  was  a 
customary  form  of  acclamation  at  the  Feast  of  Taberna- 
cles. This  feast  was  celebrated  in  September,  just  before 
the  com.mencement  of  the  civil  year,  on  which  occasion 
the  people  carried  in  their  hands  bundles  of  boughs  of 
palms,  myrtles,  etc.  (Josephus,  ^ wf.  xiii,  13,  6 ;  iii,  10, 4), 
They  then  repeated  the  25th  and  26th  verses  of  Psa. 
cxviii,  which  commence  with  the  word  Hosanna  ;  and 
from  this  circumstance  they  gave  the  boughs,  and  the 
prayers,  and  the  feast  itself  the  name  of  Hosanna.  They 
observed  the  same  forms,  also,  al;  the  Encaenia,  or  Festi- 
val of  Dedication  (1  Mace,  x,  6, 7 ;  2  Mace,  xiii,  61 ;  Kev. 
vii,  9),  and  the  Passover.— Kitto.  The  psalm  from 
.  n'hich  it  was  taken,  the  118th,  was  one  with  which  they 
v^ere  familiar,  from  being  accustomed  to  recite  the  25th 
and  26th  verses  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.  On  that 
occasion  the  Great  Halkl,  consisting  of  Psa.  cxiii-cxviii, 
was  chanted  by  one  of  the  priests,  and  at  certain  inter- 
vals the  multitudes  joined  in  the  responses,  waving  their 
branches  of  willow  and  palm,  and  shouting  as  tluy 
waved  them  Hallelujah,  or  Hosanna,  or  "  O  Lord,  I  be- 
seech the€,  send  now  prosperity"  (Psa.  cxviii,  25).  This 
was  done  at  the  recitation  of  the  first  and  last  verses  of 
Psa.  cxviii,  but,  according  to  the  school  of  Hillel,  at  the 
words  "Save  now,  we  beseech  thee"  (vcr.  25).  The 
school  of  Shammai,  on  the  contrary,  say  it  was  at  the 
words  "  Send  now  prosperity"  of  the  same  verse,  Kab- 
ban  Gamaliel  and  K.Joshua  were  observed  by  K.  Akiba 
to  wave  their  branches  only  at  the  words  "  Save  now, 
we  beseech  thee"  (INIishna,  Siiccah,  iii,  9).  On  each  of 
the  seven  days  during  which  the  feast  lasted  the  people 
thronged  in  the  court  of  the  Temjile,  and  went  in  pro- 
cession about  the  altar,  setting  their  boughs  bending  to- 
wards it,  the  trumpets  sounding  as  they  shouted  Hosan- 
na. But  on  the  seventh  day  they  marched  seven  times 
round  the  altar,  shouting  meanwhile  the  great  Hosanna 
to  the  sound  of  the  trumpets  of  the  Levites  (Lightfont, 
Temple  Service,  xvi,  2).  The  very  children  who  coidd 
wave  the  palm  branches  were  expected  to  take  part  in 
the  solemnity  (Mishna,  Succah,n\,  15;  Matt,  xxi,  15). 
From  the  custom  of  waving  the  boughs  of  myrtle  and 
willow  during  the  sen-ice  the  name  Hosanna  was  ulti- 
mately transferred  to  the  boughs  themselves,  so  that, 
according  to  Elias  Levita  (ThisM,  s.  v.),  "  the  bundles  of 
the  willows  of  the  brook  which  they  earn,-  at  the  Feast 
of  Tabernacles  are  called  Hosannas."  The  term  is  fre- 
quently applied  by  Jewish  writers  to  denote  the  Feast 
of  Tabemacles,  the  seventh  day  of  the  feast  being  dis- 
tinguished as  the  great  Hosaima  (Buxtorf,  Zex.  Talm.  s. 
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T.  ""iJ"'). — Smith.  Monographs  on  this  ejaculation  have 
been  written  in  Latin  by  Biiidrini  (Ros.  1671),  Nothdurfft 
(Brunsw.  1713),  Pfaif  (Tubingen,  1789),  "Winzer  (Lips. 
1677-78, 1703),  Bucher  (Zittav.  1728),  Wemsdorf  (Viteb. 
1765),  Zopf  (Lips.  1703).    See  Hallel. 

HOSANNA.  Tlie  early  Christian  Church  adopted 
this  word  into  its  worship.  It  is  found  in  the  apostol- 
ical constitutions  connected  with  the  great  doxolog}'  or 
exclamation  of  triumph,  "  Glory  be  to  God  on  high,"  and 
was  frequently  used  in  the  communion  service,  during 
which  the  great  doxology  was  also  smig. — Eadie,  Eccl. 
Diet.  p.  oU ;  Bingham,  Christ.  A  rdiq.  i,  41 ;  ii,  C90'.  (J, 
H.  W.) 

Hose  ('^"^X^^fpattisk',  only  in  the  plur.,  marg.  115132, 
pe'tesh,  Chald., "  hosen,"  Dan.  iii,  21).  What  article  of 
apparel  is  here  denoted  is  not  certain.  Theodotion  (per- 
haps also  the  Sept.)  and  the  Vulg.  understand  a  tiara  ; 
compare  Greek  7r£r«(Toe,  Venet.  Gr.  vers,  civa^vpiq  ;  but 
the  Ileb.  interpreters  more  correctly  render  a  tunic  or 
under-garment  (riins  =;;^(raij'),  a  signification  that  bet- 
ter agrees  with  an  amjile  garment  (from  (UJ^B,  to  ex- 
paml).  The  term  does  not  elsewhere  occur;  but  see 
BuxtorfF,  Lex.  Talm.  col.  1865. — Gesenius.     See  Dress. 

Hose'a  (Heb.  Hoshe'd,  Sairi,  deliverance),  or  "Ho- 
shea"  (as  it  is  more  correctly  AngUcized  in  Deut.  xxxii, 
44;  2  Kings  xv,  30;  xvii,"l,  3,  4,  6;  xviii,  1,  9,  10;  1 
Chron.  xxvii,  20 ;  Neh.  x,  23 ;  but  "  Oshea"  in  Numb, 
xiii,  8,  6),  the  name  of  several  men. 

1.  HosHEA  or  Oshea  (Sept.  Ahatj  and  'lr](!ovQ,Yn\g. 
Osee  and  Josue^,  the  original  name  of  Joshua  (q.  v.), 
Moses's  successor  (Numb,  xiii,  8,  16;  Deut.  xxxii,  44). 

2.  IIosiiEA,  the  son  of  Azariah,  and  ^•iceroy  of  the 
Ephrairaites  under  David  (1  Chron.  xxvii,  20). 

3.  HoSEA  (Sept.  '0(T/;s,Yulg.  Osee, N. T.  'Qaf//, " Osee," 
Eom.  ix,  25),  the  son  of  Beeri  (Hos.  i,  1,  2),  and  author 
of  the  book  of  prophecies  which  bears  his  name.  See 
Prophet. 

The  personal  history  of  the  prophet  Hosea  is  so  close- 
ly interwoven  with  his  book  of  prophecies  that  it  will 
be  most  convenient  to  consider  them  together;  indeed, 
the  principal  recorded  events  of  his  life  were  a  series  of 
prophetical  symbols  themselves.  The  figments  of  Jew- 
ish writer^  regarding  Hosea's  parentage  need  scarcely 
be  mentioned  (see  J.  Fredericus,  Exercit.  de  Hosea  et  va- 
ticiniis  ejus.  Lips.  1715).  His  father  has  been  confomid- 
ed  with  Becrah,  a  prince  of  the  Keubenites  (1  Chron.  v, 
G).  So,  too,  Beeri  has  been  reckoned  a  prophet  himself, 
according  to  the  rabbinical  notion  that  the  mention  of 
a  prophet's  father  in  the  introduction  to  his  prophecies 
is  a  proof  that  sire  as  well  as  son  was  endowed  with  the 
oracular  spirit. 

1.  Place. — Whether  Hosea  was  a  citizen  of  Israel  or 
Judah  has  been  disputed.  The  pseudo-Epiphanius  and 
Dorotheas  of  Tyre  speak  of  him  as  being  bom  at  Bele- 
moth,  in  the  tribe  of  Issachar  (Epiphan.  De  Vitis  Proph- 
et, cap.  xi ;  Doroth.  Be  Proph.  cap.  i).  Drusius  {Critici 
Sacri,  in  loc,  torn,  v)  prefers  the  reading  "  Beth-semes," 
and  quotes  Jerome,  who  says, «  Osee  de  tribu  Issachar 
fuit  ortus  in  Beth-semes."  But  Maurer  contends  strenu- 
ously that  he  belonged  to  the  kingdom  of  Judah  {^Com- 
ment. Theol.,  ed.  RosenmlUler,  ii,  391) ;  while  Jahn  sup- 
poses that  he  exercised  his  office,  not,  as  Amos  did,  in 
Israel,  but  in  the  principality  of  Judah.  Maurer  appeals 
to  the  superscription  in  Amos  as  a  proof  that  prophets 
of  Jewish  origin  were  sometimes  commissioned  to  labor 
in  the  kingdom  of  Israel  (against  the  appeal  to  Amos, 
see  Credner,  Joel,  p.  66 ;  Hitzig,  Kurzgef.  exerjet.  Ilandb. 
zum  A.  T.  p.  72).  But  with  the  exception  of  the  case 
recorded  in  1  Kings  xiii,  1  (a  case  altogether  too  smgu- 
lar  and  mysterious  to  serve  as  an  argument),  the  in- 
stance of  Amos  is  a  solitarj'  one,  and  seems  to  have  been 
regarded  as  anomalous  by  his  contemporaries  (Amos  vii, 
12).  Neither  can  we  assent  to  the  other  hypothesis  of 
J\laurer,  that  the  mention  of  the  Jewish  kings  Uzziah, 
Jotham,  Ahaz,  and  Hezekiah,  by  Hosea  in  his  super- 


scription, is  a  proof  that  the  seer  regarded  them  as  his 
rightful  sovereigns,  as  monarchs  of  that  territory  which 
gave  him  birth.  Hengstenberg  has  well  replied,  that 
Maurer  forgets  "  the  relation  in  which  the  pious  in  Is- 
rael generally,  and  the  prophets  in  particular,  stood  to 
the  kingdom  of  Judah.  They  considered  the  wliole  sep- 
aration, not  only  the  reUgious,  but  also  the  civil,  as  an 
apostasy  from  God.  The  dominion  of  the  theocracy 
was  promised  to  be  the  throne  of  David."  The  lofty 
Elijah,  on  a  memorable  occasion,  when  a  direct  and  sol- 
emn appeal  was  made  to  the  head  of  the  theocracy,  took 
twek-e  stones,  one  for  each  tribe— a  proof  that  he  regard- 
ed the  nation  as  one  m  religious  confederation.  It  was 
also  necessary',  for  correct  chronology,  that  the  kings  of 
both  nations  should  be  noted.  The  other  argument  of 
Maurer  for  Hosea's  being  a  Jew,  viz.  because  his  own 
people  are  so  severelj'  threatened  in  his  reproofs  and  de- 
nunciations, implies  a  predommance  of  national  prepos- 
session or  antipathy  in  the  inspired  breast  which  is  in- 
consistent with  oiu-  notions  of  the  piety  and  patriotism 
of  the  prophetic  commission  (Knobel,  Der  Prophetismus 
der  Heh-aer,  i,  203).  We  therefore  accede  to  the  opin- 
ion of  De  Wette,  Rosenmilller,  Hengstenberg,  Eichhorn, 
aianger,  t^hland,  and  Kuinol,  that  Hosea  was  an  Israel- 
ite, a  native  of  that  kingdom  with  whose  sins  and  fates 
his  book  is  specially  and  primarily  occupied.  The  name 
Ephraim  occurs  in  his  prophecies  about  thirty-five  times, 
and  Israel  with  equal  frequency,  while  Judah  is  not  men- 
tioned more  than  fourteen  times.  Samaiia  is  frequent- 
ly spoken  of  (vii,  1 ;  viii,5, 6;  x,  5, 7;  xiv,  1),  Jerusalem 
never.  All  the  other  locaUties  introduced  are  connected 
with  the  northern  kingdom,  either  as  forming  part  of  it, 
or  lying  on  its  borders :  Mizpah,  Tabor  (v,  1),  Gilgal  (iv, 
15;  ix,  15;  xii,  12  [11]),  Bethel,  caUed  also  Bethaven 
(x,  15 ;  xii,  5  [4]  ;  iv,  15 ;  v,  8 ;  x,  5,  8)  ;  Jezreel  (i,  4), 
Gibcah  (v,  8 ;  Lx,  9),  Ramah  (v,  8),  Gilead  (vi,  8;  xii,  12 
[11]),  Shechem  (vi,  9),  Lebanon  (xiv,  6,7),  Arbela  (x, 
14  [?]). 

2.  Time. — There  is  no  reason,  with  De  Wette,  Mau- 
rer, and  Hitzig,  to  doubt  the  genuineness  of  the  present 
superscription,  or,  with  Rosenmiiller  and  Jahn,  to  sup- 
pose that  It  may  have  been  added  by  a  later  hand — 
though  the  last  two  writers  uphold  its  authenticity. 
These  first  and  second  verses  of  the  prophecy  are  so 
closely  connected  in  the  structure  of  the  language  and 
style  of  the  narration,  that  the  second  verse  itself  would 
become  suspicious  if  the  first  were  reckoned  a  spurious 
addition.  This  superscription  states  that  Hosea  proph- 
esied during  a  long  and  eventful  period,  commencing 
in  the  days  of  Jeroboam,  the  son  of  Joash,  extending 
through  the  lives  of  Uzziah,  Jotham,  Ahaz,  and  con- 
cluding in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah.  As  Jeroboam  died 
B.C.  782,  and  Hezekiah  ascended  the  throne  726,  we 
have  the  round  term  of  about  sixty  years,  B.C.  cir.  784- 
724,  as  the  probable  space  of  time  covered  by  the  utter- 
ance of  these  predictions  (Maiu-er,  in  the  Comment.  Theol, 
p.  284,  and  more  lately  in  his  Comment.  Gramm.  Hist. 
Crit.  in  Proph.  Min.  Lips.  1840).  The  time  when  they 
were  committed  to  writing  may  probably  be  fixed  at 
about  B.C.  725.  This  long  duration  of  otfice  is  not  im- 
probable, and  the  book  itself  furnishes  strong  presump- 
tive evidence  in  support  of  this  chronology.  The  first 
prophecy  of  Hosea  foretells  the  overthrow  of  Jehu's 
house;  and  the  menace  was  fulfilled  on  the  death  of 
Jeroboam,  his  great-grandson.  This  prediction  must 
have  been  uttered  during  Jeroboam's  fife.  Again,  in 
ch.  X,  14,  allusion  is  made  to  an  expedition  of  Shalma- 
neser  against  Israel;  and  if  it  was  the  first  inroad 
against  king  Hoshea  (2  Kings  xvii,  4),  who  began  to 
reign  in  the  twelfth  year  of  Ahaz,  the  event  referred  to 
by  the  prophet  as  past  must  have  happened  close  upon 
the  beginning  of  the  government  of  Hezekiah.  These 
data  corroborate  the  limits  assigned  in  the  superscrip- 
tion, and  they  are  capable  of  verification  by  reference 
to  the  contents  of  the  prophecy,  (a.)  As  to  the  begin- 
ning, Eichhorn  has  clearly  shown  that  we  cannot  allow 
Hosea  much  ground  in  the  reign  of  Jeroboam  (823-782). 
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The  book  contains  descriptions  which  arc  utterly  inap- 
plicable  to  the  condition  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  during 
this  reign  (2  Kings  xiv,  25  sq.).  The  pictures  of  social 
and  jwiitical  life  which  Hosca  draws  so  forcibly  are 
rather  appUcable  to  the  interregnum  Avhich  followed 
tlie  death  of  Jeroboam  (781-771),  and  to  the  reign  of 
the  succeeding  kings.  The  calling  in  of  Egypt  and 
Assyria  to  the  aid  of  rival  factions  (x,  3 ;  xiii,  10)  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  strong  and  able  government  of 
Jeroboam.  Nor  is  it  conceivable  that  a  jirophet  who 
had  lived  long  under  Jeroboam  shoidd  have  omitted  the 
mention  of  that  monarch's  conquests  in  his  enumeration 
of  Jehovah's  kindnesses  to  Israel  (ii,  8).  It  seems,  then, 
almost  certain  that  very  few  at  least  of  his  prophecies 
were  ^vritten  until  after  the  death  of  Jeroboam  (781). 
(b.)  As  regards  the  end  of  his  career,  the  title  leaves  us 
in  still  greater  doubt.  It  merely  assures  us  that  he  did 
not  prophesy  beyond  the  reign  of  Hezekiah.  But  here, 
again,  the  contents  of  the  book  help  us  to  reduce  the 
viigueness  of  this  indication.  In  the  sixth  year  of  Hez- 
ekiah the  prophecy  of  Ilosea  was  fultilled,  and  it  is  very 
improbable  that  he  should  have  permitted  this  trium- 
phant proof  of  his  divine  mission  to  pass  unnoticed.  He 
could  not,  therefore,  have  lived  long  into  the  reign  of 
Hezekiah ;  and  as  it  does  not  seem  necessary  to  allow 
more  than  a  year  of  each  reign  to  justify  his  being  rep- 
resented as  a  contemporary  on  the  one  hand  of  Jerobo- 
am, on  the  other  of  Hezekiah,  we  may  suppose  that  the 
life,  or,  rather,  the  prophetic  career  of  Ilosea,  extended 
from  782  to  725,  a  period  of  fifty-seven  years. 

3.  Order-  in  the  Prophetic  Series. —Rosea,  is  the  first 
in  order  of  the.  twelve  minor  prophets  in  the  common 
editions  of  the  Scriptures  (Heb.,  Sept.,  and  ViUg.),  an 
arrangement,  however,  supposed  to  have  arisen  from  a 
misinterpretation  of  chap,  i,  2,  which  rather  denotes  that 
what  follows  were  the  tirst  divine  communications  en- 
joyed by  this  particular  prophet  (see  Jerome,  P?ef<it.  in 
xii  Prophetas;  Hengstenberg,  Christol.  Keitli's  transL, 
ii,  23  ;  De  AYette,  Einleitun//,  §  225 ;  RosenmiiUer,  Scho- 
lia in  Min.  Proph.  p.  7 ;  Newcome,  Pre/,  to  3Iin.  P/-oph- 
ets,  p.  45).  The  probable  causes  of  this  location  of  Ho- 
sea  may  be  the  thoroughly  national  character  of  his 
oracles,  their  length,  their  earnest  tone,  and  vivid  rep- 
resentations. The  contour  of  the  book  has  a  closer  re- 
semblance to  the  greater  prophets  than  any  of  the 
eleven  productions  by  which  it  is  succeeded.  (Sec  be- 
low.) There  is  much  doubt  as  to  the  relative  order  of 
the  first  four  or  five  of  the  minor  prophets :  as  far  as 
titles  go,  Amos  is  Hosea's  only  rival ;  but  2  Kings  xiv, 
25  goes  far  to  show  that  they  must  both  yield  in  priori- 
ty to  Jonah.  It  is  perhaps  more  important  to  know  that 
Hosea  must  have  been  more  or  less  contemporary  with 
Isaiah,  Amos,  Jonah,  Joel,  and  Nahum. 

4.  Circumstance,  Scope,  and  Contents  of  the  Bool: — The 
years  of  Hosea's  public  life  were  dark  and  melancholy 
(see  Pusey,  Minor  Prophets,  ad  loc).  The  nation  suffer- 
ed under  the  evils  of  that  schism  which  was  effected  by 
"  Jeroboam,  wlio  made  Israel  to  sin."  The  obligations 
of  law  had  been  relaxed,  and  the  claims  of  rehgion  disre- 
garded; Baal  became  the  rival  of  Jehovah,  and  in  the 
dark  recesses  of  the  groves  were  practised  the  impure 
and  murderous  rites  of  heathen  deities;  peace  and  i)ros- 
perity  fled  the  land,  which  was  harassed  by  foreign  inva- 
sion and  domestic  broils;  might  and  murder  became  the 
twin  sentinels  of  the  throne;  alliances  were  formed  with 
other  nations,  which  brov.ght  with  them  seductions  to 
paganism ;  captivity  and  insult  were  heaped  upon  Israel 
by  the  uncircumcised ;  the  nation  was  thoroughly  de- 
based, and  but  a  fraction  of  its  population  maintained  its 
spiritual  allegiance  (2  Ivings  xix,  18).  The  death  of  Jero- 
boam II  was  followed  by  an  interregnum  of  eleven  years 
(B.C.  781-770),  at  the  end  of  which  his  son  Zachariah  as- 
sumed the  sovereignty,  and  was  slain  by  Shallum,  after 
the  short  space  of  six  months  (2  Kings  xv,  10).  In  four 
weeks  Shallum  was  assassinated  by  IMenahem.  The  as- 
sassin, during  a  disturbed  reign  of  ten  years  (B.C.  7(j9- 
759),  became  tributary  to  the  AssjTiaii  Pid.     His  succes- 
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sor,  Pekahiah,  wore  the  crown  but  two  years,  when  he 
was  murdered  by  Pekah.  Pekah,  after  swaying  his 
bloody  sceptre  for  twenty  years  (B.C.  757-737),  met  a 
similar  fate  in  the  conspiracy  of  Hoshea;  Hoshea,  the 
last  of  the  usurpers,  after  another  interregnum  of  eight 
years,  ascended  the  throne  (B.C.  729),  and  his  administra- 
tion of  nine  years  ended  in  the  overthrow  of  his  kingdom 
and  the  expatriation  of  his  people  (2  Kings  xvii,  18, 23). 
The  prophecies  of  Ilosea  were  directed  especially 
against  the  country  of  Israel  or  Ephraim,  whose  sin  had 
brought  upon  it  such  disasters — prolonged  anarchy  and 
final  captivity.  Their  homicides  and  fornications,  their 
perjiuy  and  theft,  their  idolalry  and  impiety,  are  cen- 
sured and  satirizeil  with  a  faithful  severity.  Judah  is 
sometimes,  indeed,  introduced,  warned,  and  admonished. 
Bishop  Horsley  (  Works,  iii,  23C))  reckons  it  a  mistake  to 
suppose  "that  Ibisca's  jirophecics  are  almost  wholly  di- 
rected against  tlic  kingdom  of  Israel."  The  bishop  de- 
scribes what  he  tliiiiks  the  corre<t  extent  of  Ibisea's  com- 
mission, but  has  adduced  no  iirodf  of  his  assertion.  Any 
one  reading  Hosca  will  at  once  discover  tliat  tlic  oracles 
having  relation  to  Israel  are  primary,  while  the  references 
to  Judah  are  only  incidental.  In  chap,  i,  7,  Judah  is  men- 
tioned in  contrast  with  Israel,  to  whose  condition  the 
symbolic  name  of  the  prophet's  son  is  specially  applica- 
ble. In  ver.  11  the  futiu'e  union  of  the  two  nations  is 
predicted.  The  long  oracle  in  chap,  ii  has  no  relation 
to  Judah,  nor  the  symbolic  representation  in  chap.  iii. 
Chap,  iv  is  severe  upon  Ephraim,  and  ends  with  a  very 
brief  exhortation  to  Judah  not  to  follow  his  example. 
In  the  succeeding  chapters  allusions  to  Judah  do  indeed 
occasionally  occur,  when  similar  sins  can  be  predicated  of 
both  branches  of  the  nation.  The  prophet's  mind  was 
intensely  interested  in  the  destinies  of  his  own  people. 
The  nations  around  him  are  unheeded;  his  prophetic 
eye  beholds  the  crisis  approaching  his  countrj-,  and  sees 
its  cantons  ravaged,  its  tribes  murdered  or  enslaved.  No 
wonder  that  his  rebukes  were  so  terrible,  his  menaces 
so  alarming,  that  his  soul  poured  forth  its  strength  in  an 
ecstasy  of  grief  and  affection.  Invitations  replete  with 
tenderness  and  pathos  are  interspersed  with  his  warnings 
and  expostulations.  Now  we  are  startled  with  a  vision 
of  the  throne,  at  first  shrouded  in  darkness,  and  sending 
forth  lightnings,  thunders,  and  voices ;  but  while  we  gaze, 
it  becomes  encircled  -ivith  a  rainbow,  which  gradually  ex- 
pands till  it  is  lost  in  that  universal  brilliancy  which  it- 
self had  originated  (chaps,  xi  and  xiv). 

5.  The  Projjhet's  Famih/  /,'«A//;.-/;y.  —  The  peculiar 
mode  of  instruction  which  the  i.niitlict  details  in  the 
first  and  third  chapters  of  his  orni  ks  has  given  rise  to 
many  disputed  theories.  We  refer  to  the  command  ex- 
pressed in  i,  2— "And  the  Lord  said  mito  Hosea,  Go, 
take  unto  thee  a  wife  of  whoredoms  and  chiklreu  of 
whoredoms,"  etc.;  iii,  1,  "Then  said  the  Lord  unto  me, 
Go  yet,  love  a  woman  beloved  of  her  friend,  yet  an 
adulteress,"  etc.  Were  these  real  events,  the  result  of 
divine  injunctions  literally  understooil,  and  as  literally 
fulfilled?  or  were  these  intimations  to  the  prophet  only 
intended  to  be  pictorial  illustrations  of  the  apostasy  and 
spiritual  folly  and  unfaithfulness  of  Israel  ?  The  former 
view,  viz.  that  the  prophet  actually  and  literally  entered 
into  this  impure  connubial  alliance,  was  advocated  in 
ancient  times  by  Cyril,  Theodoret,  Basil,  and  Augus- 
tine ;  and  more  recently  has  been  maintamed  by  Mer- 
cer, Grotius,  Iloubigant,  Manger,  Horsley,  Eichhorn, 
Stuck,  and  others.  ^Fanciful  theories  are  also  rife  on 
this  subject.  Luther  supposed  the  prophet  to  perform 
a  kind  of  drama  in  view  of  the  people,  giving  his  lawful 
wife  and  children  these  mystical  appellations.  New- 
come  (Minor  Prophets)  thinks  that  a  wife  of  fornication 
means  merely  an  Israelite,  a  woman  of  apostate  and 
adulterous  Israel.  So  Jac.  Capellus  (In  Jfoseam ;  Opera, 
p.  G83).  Hengstenberg  supposes  the  prophet  to  relate 
actions  which  happened,  indeed,  actually,  but  not  out- 
wardlv.  Some,  with  IMaimonides  (Moreh  Nevochim,  pt. 
ii),  imagine  it  to  be  a  nocturnal  vision;  while  others 
make  it'whollv  an  allegory,  as  the  Chaldee  Paraphrast, 
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Jerome,  Drusius,  Bauer,  Rosenmiiller,  Kiiinol,  and  Lowth. 
The  view  of  Hengstenberg  {Christolnfjy,  ii,  11-22),  and 
such  as  have  held  liis  tlieory  (Markii  Diatribe  de  uxore 
fornkationum  accipienda,  etc.,  Lugdmi.  Batav.  169G),  is 
"not  materially  different  from  the  last  to  which  we  have 
referred  (see  Liibkerk  in  the  Theol.  Stud.  u.  Krit.  1835, 
p.  647  sq.).  Besides  other  arguments  resting  on  the 
impurity  and  loathsomeness  of  the  supposed  nuptial 
contract,  it  may  be  argued  against  tiie  external  reality 
of  the  event  that  it  must  have  required  several  years 
for  its  completion,  and  tliat  the  impressiveness  of  the 
symbol  would  therefore  be  weakened  and  obliterated. 
But  this  would  almost  equally  apply  to  the  repeated 
case  of  Isaiah  (viii,  3 ;  xx,  3).  Other  prophetic  trans- 
actions of  a  similar  nature  might  be  referred  to.  Jerome 
{Comment,  ad  loc.)  has  referred  to  Ezek.  iv,  4.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  total  absence  of  any  figurative  or  sym- 
bolical phraseology  seems  to  require  the  command  to  be 
taken  in  a  literal  sense,  and  the  immediate  addition  of 
the  declaration  that  the  order  was  obeyed  serves  to  con- 
firm this  view.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  as  has  some- 
times been  argued,  that  the  prophet  was  commanded  to 
commit  fornication.  The  divine  injunction  was  to  mar- 
ry— "  Scortum  aliquis  ducere  potest  sine  peccato,  scor- 
tari  non  item"  (Drusius,  Comm.  ad  loc.  in  Critici  Sacri, 
tom.  v.).  Moreover,  if,  as  tlie  narrative  implies,  and  as 
the  analogy  of  the  restored  nation  requires,  the  formerly 
tmchaste  woman  became  a  faithful  and  reformed  wife, 
the  entire  ground  of  the  objection  in  a  moral  point  of 
view  vanishes  (see  Cowles,  Minor  Prophets,  ad  loc). 
In  fact,  there  were  two  marriages  by  the  prophet :  the 
first,  in  chap,  i,  ii,  of  a  woman  (probably  of  lewd  incli- 
nations already)  who  became  the  mother  of  three  chil- 
dren, and  was  afterwards  repudiated  for  her  adultery ; 
and  the  second,  in  chap,  iii,  of  a  woman  at  least  attach- 
ed formerly  to  another,  but  evidently  reformed  to  a  vir- 
tuous wifj.  Both  these  women  represented  the  Israel- 
itish  nation,  especially  the  northern  kingdom,  which, 
although  unfaithful  to  Jehovah,  shoidd  first  be  punish- 
ed and  then  reclaimed  by  him.  Keil,  after  combating 
at  length  {Minor  Prophets,  introduct.  to  Hosea)  against 
Kurtz's  arguments  for  the  literal  view,  is  obliged  to  as- 
sign tlie  moral  objection  as  the  only  tenable  one.  This, 
however,  is  a  very  unsatisfactory  mode  of  disposing  of 
the  question,  for  we  are  not  at  liberty  thus  to  explain 
away  the  reality  of  the  occurrence  simply  to  evade  its 
difficulties.  Moreover,  if  it  be  a  symbol,  what  becomes 
of  its  force  unless  based  upon  a  fact  ?  Nor  do  the  proph- 
ets receive  visions  respecting  their  own  personal  acts. 
Finally,  the  internal  suggestion  of  a  wrong  act  to  the 
prophet's  mind  as  one  to  be  not  merely  tolerated,  but 
committed,  would  be  eqiuvalent,  in  pf)int  of  moral  ob- 
liquity, to  the  actual  deed  itself;  at  least  according  to 
our  Saviour's  ride  of  guilt  in  such  a  matter  (Matt,  v, 
28).  This  last  remark  leads  us  to  the  true  solution  of 
the  whole  difficidty,  which  has  simply  arisen  from  judg- 
ing O.-T.  morals  by  a  Gospel  standard,  in  neglect  of  the 
important  principle  enunciated  by  Christ  himself  on  the 
very  question  of  the  relations  of  the  sexes  (Matt,  xix, 
8).  The  Mosaic  precept  (Lev.  xxi,  14)  has  no  perti- 
nence liere,  for  Hosea  was  not  a  priest. 

But  in  whichever  way  this  question  may  be  solved — 
whether  these  occurrences  be  regarded  as  a  real  and  ex- 
ternal transaction,  or  as  a  piece  of  spiritual  scenery,  or 
only  (\Mtsii  Miscell.  Sac.  p.  90)  as  an  allegorical  de- 
scription— it  is  agreed  on  all  hands  that  the  actions  are 
typical ;  that  they  are,  as  Jerome  calls  them,  sacrumenta 
J'uturoriim.  One  question  which  sprang  out  of  the  lit- 
eral view  was  whether  the  connection  between  Hosea 
and  Gomer  was  marriage  or  fornication.  Another  ques- 
tion which  followed  immediately  upon  the  preceding 
was  "  an  Deus  possit  dispensare  ut  fornicatio  sit  licita." 
This  latter  question  was  much  discussed  by  the  school- 
men, and  by  the  Thomists  it  was  avowed  in  the  affirm- 
ative. 

Expositors  are  not  at  all  agreed  as  to  the  meaning  of 
the  phrase  "  wife  of  whoredoms,"  D'lJ^St  nilJN;  wheth- 


er the  phrase  refers  to  harlotry  before  marriage,  or  un' 
faithfulness  after  it.  It  may  afford  an  casj'  solution  of 
the  difficidty  if  we  look  at  the  antitype  in  its  history 
and  character.  AdiUtery  is  the  appellation  of  idolatrous 
apostasy.  The  Jewish  nation  were  espoused  to  God. 
The  contract  was  formed  in  Sinai ;  but  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple had  prior  to  this  period  gone  a-whoring.  Josh. 
xxiv,  2-14,  "  Your  fathers  dwelt  on  the  other  side  of  the 
flood  in  old  time,  and  they  served  other  gods."  Comp. 
Lev.  xvii,  7,  in  which  it  is  implied  that  idolatrous  pro- 
pensities had  also  developed  themselves  during  the 
abode  in  Egypt :  so  that  the  phrase  here  employed  may 
signify  one  devoted  to  lasciviousness  prior  to  her  mar- 
riage. Yet  this  propensity  of  the  Israelites  to  idolatry 
had  been  measiurably  covert  prior  to  the  Exode.  On 
the  other  hand,  none  but  a  female  of  previously  lewd 
inclinations  would  be  likely  to  violate  her  conjugal  ob- 
ligations ;  and  Eichhorn  shows  that  marrying  an  avow- 
ed harlot  is  not  necessarily  implied  by  B"'2i;t  IT^X, 
which  may  very  well  imply  a  -wife  who  after  marriage 
becomes  an  adulteress,  even  though  chaste  before.  In 
any  case  the  marriage  must  be  supposed  to  have  been 
a  real  contract,  or  its  significance  would  be  lost.  Jer. 
ii,  2,  "  I  remember  thee,  the  kindness  of  thy  youth,  the 
love  of  thine  espousals,  when  thou  wentest  after  me  in 
the  wilderness,  in  a  land  that  was  not  sown."  The  facts 
in  the  case  of  the  Israelitish  nation  correspond  with  this 
symbol  of  a  woman  who  had  been  of  bad  repute  before 
marriage,  and  who  proved  a  notorious  profligate  after- 
wards. D^3^;t  ''^'^,  children  of  whoredoms,  refer  most 
naturally  to  the  tvro  sons  and  daughter  afterwards  to  be 
I  born.  They  were  not  the  prophet's  own,  but  a  spurious 
offspring  palmed  upon  him  by  his  faithless  spouse,  as  is 
intimated  in  the  allegory,  and  they  followed  the  perni- 
cious example  of  the  mother.  Spiritual  adultery  was 
the  debasing  sin  of  Israel.  "Non  dicitur,"  observes 
Manger,  "  cognovit  uxorem,  sed  simpliciter  concepit  et 
peperit."  The  children  are  not  his.  It  is  said,  indeed, 
in  ver.  3,  "  She  bare  Mm  a  son."  The  word  ib  is  want- 
ing in  some  JNISS.  and  in  some  copies  of  the  Sept.  If 
genuine,  it  only  shows  the  effrontery  of  the  adulteress, 
and  the  patience  of  the  husband  in  receiving  and  edu- 
cating as  his  own  a  spurious  brood.  The  IsraeUtes  who 
had  been  received  into  covenant  very  soon  fell  from 
their  first  love,  and  were  characterized  by  insatiable 
spiritual  wantonness:  yet  their  INIaker,  their  husband, 
did  not  at  once  divorce  them,  but  exhibited  a  marvel- 
lous long-suffering. 

The  names  of  the  children  being  sjTnbolica],the  name 
of  the  mother  has  been  thought  to  have  a  similar  signi- 
fication. Gomer  Bath-Diblaim  may  have  the  symbolic 
sense  of  "one  thoroughly  abandonetl  to  sensual  delights;" 
"I'C  J  signifies  completion  (Ewald,  Grammat.  §  228) ;  TS 
n'I'b S'n,  "daiif/hter  of  grape-cahes,"  the  dual  form  being 
expressive  of  the  mode  in  which  these  dainties  were 
baked  in  double  layers.  The  names  of  the  children  are 
Jezreel,  Lo-ruhamah,  and  Lo-ammi.  The  prophet  ex- 
plams  the  meaning  of  the  appellations.  It  is  generally 
supposed  that  the  names  refer  to  three  successive  gener- 
ations of  the  Israelitish  people.  Hengstenberg,  on  the 
other  hand,  argues  that "  wife  and  children  both  are  the 
people  of  Israel :  the  three  names  must  not  be  consid- 
ered separately,  but  taken  together."  But  as  the  mar- 
riage is  first  mentioned,  and  the  births  of  the  children 
are  detailed  in  order,  some  time  elapsing  between  the 
events,  we  rather  adhere  to  the  ordinary  exposition. 
Nor  is  it  without  reason  tliat  the  second  child  is  de- 
scribed as  a  female.  The  first  child,  Jezreel,  may  refer 
to  the  first  dynasty  of  Jeroboam  I  and  his  successors, 
which  was  terminated  in  the  blood  of  Ahab's  house 
shed  by  Jehu  at  Jezreel.  The  name  suggests  also  the 
cruel  and  fraudiUent  possession  of  the  vineyard  of  Na- 
both,"  which  was  in  Jezreel,"  where,  too,  the  woman  Jez- 
ebel was  slain  so  ignominiously  (1  Kings  xvi,  1 ;  2  Kings 
ix,  21).  But  since  Jehu  and  his  family  had  become 
as  corrupt  as  their  predecessors,  the  scenes  of  Jezreel 
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were  again  to  be  enacted,  anil  Jehu's  race,  must  perish. 
Jezreel,  the  spot  referred  to  by  the  prophet,  is  also,  ac- 
cording to  Jerome,  the  place  where  the  Assyrian  army 
routed  the  Israelites.  The  name  of  this  child  associates 
the  past  and  future,  symbolizes  past  sins,  intermediate 
punishments,  and  final  overthrow.  The  name  of  the 
second  child,  Lo-ruhamah,  "  not-pitied,"  the  appellation 
of  a  degraded  daiif/Jite?;  may  refer  to  the  feeble,  effemi- 
nate period  which  followed  the  overthrow  of  the  first 
djniasty,  when  Israel  became  weak  and  helpless  as  well 
as  sunk  and  abandoned.  The  favor  of  God  was  not  ex- 
liibited  to  the  nation :  they  were  as  abject  as  impious. 
But  tlie  reign  of  Jeroboam  II  was  prosperous ;  new  en- 
ergy was  infused  into  the  kingdom ;  gleams  of  its  for- 
mer prosperity  shone  upon  it.  This  revival  of  strength 
in  that  generation  may  be  typified  by  the  birth  of  a 
third  child,  a  son,  Lo-ammi,  "  not-my-people"  (2  Kings 
xiv,  25).  Yet  prosperity  did  not  bring  with  it  a  revival 
of  piety;  still,  although  their  vigor  was  recruited,  they 
were  not  God's  people  (Lectures  on  the  Jeiri.<Ii  Ai/tli/ni- 
ties  and  Scriptures,  by  J.  G.  Palfrey,  ii,  422,  Bosdm,  is  !  1 ). 
Sec  each  name  in  its  place. 

i;.  />ir/.<inii  of  the  Book. — Kecent  writers,  such  asBer- 
thdldr,  lliihhorn,  De  Wette,  Stuck,  Maurer,  and  Hitzig, 
have  laljored  much,  but  in  vain,  to  divide  the  book  of 
Hosea  into  separate  portions,  assigning  to  each  the  pe- 
riod at  ^I'hich  it  was  written ;  but  from  the  want  of  suf- 
ficient data  the  attempt  must  rest  principallj'  on  taste 
and  fancy.  A  sufficient  proof  of  the  correctness  of  this 
opinion  ma}'  be  found  in  the  contradictory  sections  and 
allotments  of  tlie  various  writers  who  have  engaged  in 
the  task.  Chapters  i,  ii,  and  iii  evidently  form  one  di- 
vision :  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  separate  and  distin- 
guish the  other  chapters.  The  form  and  style  are  very 
similar  throughout  all  the  second  portion. 

The  subdivision  of  these  several  parts  is  a  work  of 
greater  difficulty :  that  of  Eichhorn  will  be  found  to  be 
based  upon  a  highly  subtle,  though  by  no  means  preca- 
rious criticism.  (1.)  According  to  him,  the  first  division 
should  be  subdivided  into  three  separate  poems,  each 
originating  in  a  distinct  aim,  and  each  after  its  own 
fashion  attempting  to  express  the  idolatry  of  Israel  by 
imagery  borrowed  from  the  matrimonial  relation.  The 
first,  and  therefore  the  least  elaborate  of  these,  is  con- 
tained in  chap,  iii ;  the  second  in  i,  2-11 ;  the  third  in  i, 
2-9,  and  ii,  1-23.  These  three  are  progressively  elabo- 
rate developments  of  the  same  reiterated  idea.  Chap,  i, 
2-9  is  common  to  the  second  and  third  poems,  but  not 
repeated  with  each  severally  (iv,  273  sq.).  (2.)  Attempts 
have  been  made  by  Wells,  Eichhorn,  etc.,  to  subdivide 
tlie  second  jiart  of  the  book.  These  divisions  are  made 
cither  according  to  reigns  of  contemporary  kings,  or  ac- 
cording to  tlie  subject-matter  of  the  poem.  The  former 
course  has  been  adopted  by  Wells,  who  gets^re,  the  lat- 
ter by  Eichhorn,  who  gets  sixteen  poems  out  of  this  part 
of  the  book. 

These  prophecies — so  scattered,  so  unconnected  that 
bishop  Lowth  has  compared  tlicm  ^vith  the  leaves  of 
the  Sibyl— were  probably  collected  by  Hosea  himself  to- 
wards the  end  of  his  career. 

8.  Sfi/le. — The  pecidiarities  of  Hosea's  style  have  often 
been  remarked.  Jerome  says  of  him, "  Commaticus  est, 
et  quasi  per  sententias  loquens"  {Prcef.  ad  XII.  Proph.). 
Augustine  thus  criticises  him :  "  Osea  quanto  profundius 
loquitur,  tanto  operosius  penetratur."  His  style,  says 
Dc  Wette,  "is  abrupt,  mirounded,  and  ebullient;  his 
rhythm  hard,  leaping,  and  violent.  The  language  is  pe- 
culiar and  difficidt""(£'zrt/fiV«7(-7,  §  228).  Lowth  {Prm- 
lect.  21)  speaks  of  him  as  the  most  difficult  and  perjilex- 
ed  of  the  prophets.  Bishop  Horsley  has  remarked  his 
peculiar  idioms — his  change  of  person,  anomalies  of  gen- 
der and  number,  and  use  of  the  nominative  absolute 
(IForA-s,  vol.  iii).  Eichhorn's  description  of  his  style 
was  probalily  at  the  same  time  meant  as  an  imitation 
of  it  {Einleitung,  §  555)  :  "  His  discoiu-se  is  Uke  a  garland 
woven  of  a  multiplicity  of  flowers :  images  are  woven 
upon  images,  comparison  wound  upon  comparison,  met- 


aphor strung  upon  motajihor.  He  plucks  one  flower, 
and  throws  it  down  that  he  may  directly  break  off  an- 
other. Like  a  bee,  he  flies  from  one  flower-l)ed  to  an- 
other, that  ho  may  suck  his  lioney  from  the  most  varied 
pieces.  It  is  a  natural  consequence  that  his  figures 
sometimes  form  strings  of  pearls.  Often  he  is  prone  to 
approach  to  allegory — often  he  sinks  down  in  obscurity" 
(compare  v,  9;  vi,  3;  vii,  8;  xiii,  3,  7,  8,  16).  Obscure 
brevity  seems  to  be  the  characteristic  quality  of  Hosea ; 
and  all  commentators  agree  that, ''  of  all  the  prophets,  he 
is,  in  point  of  language,  the  most  obscure  and  hard  to 
be  understood"  (Henderson,  Minor  Prophets,  p.  2).  Un- 
usual words  and  forms  of  connection  sometimes  occur 
(De  Wette,  §  228 ;  see  also  Davidson,  in  Home,  ii,  945). 

9.  Citation  in  the  N.  7'.— Hosea,  as  a  prophet,  is  ex- 
pressly quoted  by  jMatthew  (ii,  15).  The  citation  is  from 
the  first  verse  of  chap.  xi.  Hos.  vi,  6  is  (pioted  twice  by 
the  same  evangelist  (ix,  13;  xii,7).  Other  quotations 
and  references  are  the  foUowing:  Luke  xxiii,30;  Kev.vi, 
10;  Hos.  X,  8;— Rom.  ix,  25, 20;  1  Pet.ii,  10;  Hos.  i,  10; 
ii,23;— 1  Cor.  XV,  4;  Hos.vi,  2;— Heb.  xiii,  15;  Hos.  xiv, 
2.  Messianic  references  are  not  clearly  and  prominently 
developed  (Grambcrg,  Pe/ii/iim.^id.  ii,  298).  This  book, 
however,  is  not  without  them,  but  they  lie  more  in  the 
spirit  of  its  allusions  than  in  the  letter.  Hosea's  Chris- 
tolog}'  appears  written,  not  with  ink,  but  with  the  spirit 
of  the  living  God,  on  the  fleshly  tables  of  his  heart. 
The  future  conversion  of  his  peojile  to  the  Lord  their 
God,  and  David  their  king,  their  glorious  privilege  in 
becoming  sons  of  the  living  God,  the  faithfulness  of  the 
original  promise  to  Abraham,  that  the  number  of  his 
spiritual  seed  should  be  as  the  sand  of  the  sea,  are  among 
the  oracles  whose  fulfilment  will  take  place  only  under 
the  new  dispensation. — Kitto ;  Smith. 

10.  Commentaries. — The  foUowing  arc  the  exegetical 
helps  on  the  whole  book  of  Hosea  separately,  and  the 
most  important  are  designated  by  an  asterisk  (*)  prefix- 
ed :  Origen,  Selecta  (in  0pp.  iii,  438) ;  Ephracm  Syrus,  Ex- 
planaiio  (in  0pp.  v,  234) ;  Kemigius  Antissod.,  Commen- 
tarius  [fragment]  (in  IMai,  Script.  Vet.W,  ii,  103);  Jar- 
chi,  Aben-Ezra,  and  Kimchi,  Scholia  (ed.  with  Notes,  by 
Codcteus,  L.  B.  1G23, 4to ;  by  De  Dieu,  ib.  1 031 ,  4to ;  also 
extracts,  with  additions,  by  Yon  der  Hardt,  Helmst.  1702, 
4to  [with  a  historical  Introd.  ib.  eod.]  ;  and  by  IMercer, 
Gen.  1574, 1578;  L.  B.  1621, 4to;  and  [including  several 
other  minor  prophets]  Gen.  15. .,  fol.;  (Jicss.  1595,  4to; 
Getting.  1755,  4to);  Abrabanel,  Comment,  (in  Lat.  with 
notes,  by  F.  al-IIusen,  L.  B.  1687,  4to) ;  Luther,  Enarra- 
tio  (Vitemb.  1526,  1545;  Frcft.  1546,  8vo;  also  in  0pp. 
iv,  598 ;  also  Sententice,  ib.  684) ;  Capito,  Commentarius 
(Argent.  1528,  8vo);  Quinquarluireus,  Koitr.  [including 
Amos,  Ruth,  and  Lam.]  (Par.  1550,  4to) ;  Brentz,  Com- 
mentarius (Hag.  1560,  4to;  Tub.  1580,  fol.;  also  in  0pp. 
iv);  Hox,  Com7nentaria  (('-a-^-.wiwj:.  \'<x\.t\)\.\  Yen.  I.'i,s5, 
4to;  Lugd.  1587,  8vo;  imim.vc  .1  ( .liiidii  by  C,yn\.  I'.rix. 
1604, 4to):  DeC&stro,Coiriw,>,l>in\i  (_Saniant.iySO,fol.); 
YavassoT,  Commentai-ius  (in  f^yj^).  Yitcmb.  iv,  348;  Jen. 
iv,  764);  jSIatthffius,  Pra-lectiom-s  (Basil.  1590,  4to);  Po- 
lansdorf,^I«a/^m  (Basil.  1599,  4to;  1001,  8vo);  Zanchi- 
us,  Commentarius  (Neost.  1000,  4to ;  also  in  0pp.  v) ; 
Gesner,  Illustratio  (A'itemb.  1601,  1614,  8vo);  Parens, 
Commentarius  (Heidelberg,  1605, 1009,  4to) ;  Downame, 
Lectures  [on.  ch.  i-iv]  (Lond.  1608,  4to) ;  Cocccius,  Il- 
lustratio (m  0pp.  xi,  591);  Krackewitz,  Commentarius 
(Francof.  1619,  4to);  iMcisner,  Commentarius  ("S'itcmb. 
1620,  8vo);  ^ivQtnsi,  Commentarius  (L.'R.\&2b,Ai(i\  also 
in  0pp.  ii,  488) ;  *Burroughs,  Lectures  [chapter  xiv  by 
Sibbs  and  Reynolds]  (Lond.  1643  52,  4  vols.  4to;  Lond. 
1843, 8vo) ;  Lightfoot,  Expositio  (in  Works,  ii,  423) ;  Ur- 
sinus,  Commentarius  (Norib.  1677,  8vo) ;  *Pocock,  Com- 
mentary  (Oxon.  1685,  fol.;  also  in  Works,  ii,  1);  "^Seb. 
Schmid,  Commentarius  (F.  ad  M.  1687,  4to) ;  Bic'rmann, 
Ontleding  (Utrecht,  1702,  4to);  Wacke,  Expositio  (Rat- 
isb.  1711, 8vo)  ;  Griiff.  Predirften  (Dresd.  1710, 4to)  ;  Kro- 
mayer,  Specimen,  etc.  [including  Joel  and  Amos]  (Amst. 
1730,  8vo) ;  Terne,  Erk/an/nff  (part  i,  Jen.  1740;  ii,  Ei- 
senb.  1748,  8vo)  ;  Klemmius,  Xotw  (Tubing.  1744,  4to)  : 
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Dathe,  Dissertatio  [on  Aquila's  vers,  of  H.]  (Lips.  1757 ; 
also  in  Opmc.  Lips.  179G) ;  Happach,  Exposifio  [on  cer- 
tain passages]  (Gobi.  17G6  sq.,  8vo);  Struensee,  Uebers. 
(Frankf.  and  Lpz.  1769, 8vo);  'Neide,Coinmenta?-i/  (Lond. 
1771,  8vo) ;  Michaelis,  Chaldaica  [Jonathan's  Targuin] 
(Gott.  1775,  4to) ;  Stiiudlin,  Erldut.  (in  his  Beitr.  1  sq.) ; 
Eitten,  Examen  [of  var.  readings]  (i,  Upsal.  1782 ;  ii,  ib. 
1786 ;  also  in  Aiurivellii,  Dissert,  p.  594) ;  Schroer,  Kr- 
Idut.  (Dessau,  1782,  8vo) ;  ;Manger,  Commentarius  (Cam- 
pis,  1782,  4to) ;  Pfeiffer,  Uebers.  (Erlangen,  1785,  8vo) ; 
Uhland,  A  nnotationes  (in  xii  pts.  Tubing.  1785-97,  4to) ; 
Volborth,  ErUdrimg  (part  i,  Gott.  1787,  8vo) ;  Kuinol, 
Erlduterung  (Leips.  1789,  8vo;  also  in  Latin,  ibid.  1792, 
8vo) ;  Roos,  Observationes  [on  difficult  passages]  (Er- 
lang.  1780,  4to) ;  Vaupel,  Erkldr.  (Dresden,  1793,  8vo) ; 
*Horsley,  Notes  (Lond.  1801, 1804,  4to ;  also  in  Bib.  Crit. 
ii,  134) ;  PhiUppson,  Commentiruiig  [mclud.  Joel]  (Des- 
sau, 1805,  8vo ;  also  in  his  Israelitische  Bibel) ;  Bockel, 
Erldut.  (Konigsb.  1807,  8vo) ;  Gaab,  Dijudicatio  [on  the 
vers,  of  H.  in  the  Lond.  Polyglot]  (in  2  pts.  Tub.  1812, 
4to) ;  Rosenmuller,  Scholia  (part  7,  vol.  i,  1827,  8vo) ; 
Goldwitzer,  Jmnerl-.  (Landsh.  1828, 8 vo);  *Stuck,  Com- 
mentarius (Lips.  1828,  8vo) ;  Schroder,  Erldut.  [vol.  i  of 
min.  proph.,  includ.  Hosea,  Joel,  and  Amos]  (Lpz.  1829, 
8vo) ;  De  Wette,  Ueber  d.  geschl.  Beziehuny,  etc.  (in  the 
Theol.  Stud.  ti.  Krit.  1831,  p.  807) ;  Mrs.  Best,  Dialogues 
(Lond.  1831, 12mo) ;  Redslob,  Z)«e  Integritdt,  etc.  [of  vii, 
4-10]  (Hamb.l842,8vo);  *Simson,&A,-;(i>.(Hamb.l851, 
8v-o);  I)rake,A'o^es  [includ.  Jonah]  (Lond.  1853, 8vo;  also 
Sermons  [includ.  also  Amos],  ib.  ed.  8vo);  Kiurtz,  Ehe 
d.  H.  (Dorpat.  1859,  8vo) ;  Kara,  UnS  (Breslau,  1861, 
4to) ;  AVunsche,  Auslegung  [Rabbinical]  (Lpz.  1868  sq. 
8vo) ;  Bassett,  Translation  (London,  1869,  8vo).  See 
Peophets,  Minor. 

4,  5.  IIosHEA  (q.  v.). 

Hosein.     See  Hocein. 

Hosen.     See  Hose. 

Hosliai'ah  (Heb.  Hoshayah',  il^"'4J'lf1,  whom  Je- 
hovah delivers ;  Sept,  'Qaaia,  but  identifies  those  named 
in  Jer.  xlii,  1 ;  xliii,  2,  yet  changes  in  both  passages  to 
Maaaaiag  ;  Vulg.  Osujas),  the  name  of  two  men. 

1.  The  father  of  Jehazaniah,  which  latter  besought 
Jeremiah  to  favor  the  flight  of  the  remnant  of  the  Jews 
into  Egypt  (Jer.  xhi,  1).  He  is  apparently  the  same 
with  the  father  of  Azariah,  which  latter  is  mentioned  as 
rejecting  the  advice  of  Jeremiah  after  he  had  thus  so- 
licited it  (Jer.  xhii,  2).     B.C.  587. 

2.  One  who  headed  the  procession  of  the  chief  men 
of  Judah  along  the  southern  section  of  the  newly-rebuilt 
waUs  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  xii,  32).     B.C.  446. 

Hosha'ma  [many  Hosh'ama']  (Heb.  Hoshama', 
"^■^in,  whom  Jehovah  hears ;  Sept.  'Qaa/.ii!j  v.  r.  'Qrra- 
fid^  and  '\waajxw),  one  of  the  sons  of  king  Jehoiachin, 
born  during  his  captivity  (1  Chron.  iii,  18).  B.C.  post 
598.  (See  Strong's  Harm,  and  Expos,  of  the  Gospels,  p. 
17.)     See  Jehoiachin. 

Hoshe'a  (Heb.  the  same  name  as  "  Hosea,"  q.  v.), 
the  name  of  several  persons. 

1.  The  original  name  (Dent,  xxxii,  44,  Sept.  'li]aovQ, 
Vulg.  Josue;  A.V.  in  Numb,  xiii,  8, 16,  "  Oshea,"  Sept, 
Av(jii,Yu\g.  Osee)  of  the  son  of  Nun,  afterwards  called 
Joshua  (q.  v.),  by  the  more  distinct  recognition  of  the 
divine  name  J  ah. 

2.  (Sept.  'Qaij ;  Vidg.  Osee).  A  son  of  Azariah  in 
the  time  of  David ;  also  an  Ephraimite  and  prince  of 
his  people  (1  Chron.  xxvii,  20).     B.C.  1014. 

3.  The  prophet  Hosea  (q.  v.). 

4.  HosHEA  (Sept.  'Qff?j£,  Vulg.  Osee),  the  son  of 
Elah,  and  last  Iting  of  Israel.  In  the  twentieth  (post- 
humous) year  of  Jotham  (2  Kings  xv,  30),  i.  e.  B.C. 
737-6,  he  conspired  against  and  slew  his  predecessor  Pe- 
kah,  thereby  fulfilling  a  prophecy  of  Isaiah  (Isa.  vii,  16). 
Although  Josephus  calls  Hoshea  &  friend  of  Pekah  {<jii- 
\ov  TLvbg  iiriiSovXiiKTavTog  avT(^,  Ant.  ix,  13,  1),  we 
have  no  ground  for  calling  this  "  a  treacherous  murder" 


(Prideaux,  i,  16).  But  he  did  not  become  established 
on  the  throne  he  had  thus  usurped  till  after  an  interreg- 
num of  warfare  for  eight  years,  namely,  in  tlie  twelfth 
year  of  Ahaz  (2  Kings  xvii,  1),  i.  e.  B.C.  729-8.  "  He 
did  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,"  but  not  in  the  same 
degree  as  his  predecessors  (2  Kmgs  xvii,  2).  According 
to  the  Rabbis,  this  superiority  consisted  in  his  removing 
from  the  frontier  cities  the  guards  placed  there  by  his 
predecessors  to  prevent  their  subjects  from  worshipping 
at  Jerusalem  {Seder  Olam  JRabba,  cap.  22,  quoted  liy 
Prideaux,  i,  16),  and  in  liis  not  hindering  the  Israelites 
from  accepting  the  invitation  of  Hezekiah  (2  Chron. 
XXX,  10),  nor  checking  their  zeal  against  idolatry  (id. 
xxxi,  1).  The  compidsory  cessation  of  the  calf-worship 
may  have  removed  his  greatest  temptation,  for  Tiglath- 
Pileser  had  carried  off  the  golden  calf  from  Dan  some 
years  before  (Sed.  01.  Bab.  22),  and  that  at  Bethel  was 
taken  away  by  Shalmaneser  in  his  first  invasion  (2 
Kings  xvii,  3 ;  Hos.  x,  14).  Shortly  after  his  accession 
(B.C.  728)  he  submitted  to  the  supremacy  of  Shalmane- 
ser, who  appears  to  have  entered  his  territory  with  the 
intention  of  subduing  it  by  force  if  resisted  (2  Kings 
xvii,  3),  and,  indeed,  seems  to  have  stormed  the  strong 
caves  of  Beth-arbel  (Hos.  x,  14),  but  who  retired  paci- 
fied with  a  present.  This  peaceable  temper,  however, 
appears  not  to  have  continued  long.  The  intelligence 
that  Hosea,  encoiu-aged  perhaps  by  the  revolt  of  Heze- 
kiah, had  entered  into  a  confetleracy  with  So,  king  of 
Egjqjt,  with  the  view  of  shaking  off  the  Assj-rian  yoke, 
caused  Shalmaneser  to  return  and  punish  the  rebellious 
king  of  Israel  by  imprisonment  for  withholding  the  trib- 
ute for  several  years  exacted  from  his  country  (2  Kings 
xvii,  4),  B.C.  cir.  725.  He  appears  to  have  been  again 
released,  probably  appeasing  the  conqueror  by  a  large 
ransom ;  but  a  second  relapse  into  revolt  soon  afterwards 
provoked  the  king  of  AssjTia  to  march  an  army  into  the 
land  of  Israel,  B.C.  723 ;  and  after  a  three-years'  siege 
Samaria  was  taken  and  destroyed,  and  the  ten  tribes 
were  sent  into  the  countries  beyond  the  Euplirates,  B.C. 
720  (2  Kings  xvii,  5,  0;  xviii,  9-12).  The  king  no 
doubt  perished  in  the  sack  of  the  city  by  the  enraged 
victor,  or  was  only  spared  for  the  torture  of  an  AssjTian 
triumph.  He  was  aparently  treated  with  the  utmost 
indignity  (j\lic.  v,  1).  That  he  disappeared  very  sud- 
denly, like  "  foam  upon  the  water,"  we  may  infer  from 
Hos.  xiii,  11 ;  X,  7.  His  name  occurs  on  the  Assjrrian 
monuments.  The  length  of  the  siege  was  owing  to  the 
fact  that  this  '•  glorious  and  beautiful"  city  was  strongly 
situated,  like  "  a  cro\\ni  of  pride"  among  her  hills  (Isa. 
xxviii,  1-5).  During  the  course  of  the  siege  Shalma- 
neser must  have  died,  for  it  is  certain  that  Samaria  was 
taken  by  his  successor  Sargon,  who  thus  laconically  de- 
scribes the  event  in  his  annals :  "  Samaria  I  looked  at,  I 
captured;  27,280  men  (families?)  who  dwelt  in  it  I  car- 
ried away.  I  constructed  fifty  chariots  in  their  country 
.  .  .  .  I  appointed  a  governor  over  them,  and  continued 
upon  them  the  tribute  of  the  former  people"  (Botta,  p. 
145, 11,  quoted  by  Dr.  Hincks,  Journ.  of  Sao:  Lit.  Oct. 
1858 ;  Layard,  Nin.  and  Bab.  i,  148).  Eor  an  account  of 
the  subsequent  fortunes  of  the  unhappy  Ephraimites, 
the  places  to  which  they  were  transplanted  by  the  policy 
of  their  conqueror  and  his  officer,  "  the  great  and  noble 
Asnapper"  (Ezra  iv,  10),  and  the  nations  by  which  they 
were  superseded,  see  Sajiaria.  Hoshea  came  to  the 
throne  too  late,  and  governed  a  kingdom  torn  to  pieces 
by  foreign  mvasion  and  intestine  broils.  Sovereign 
after  sovereign  had  fallen  by  the  dagger  of  the  assassin ; 
and  we  see  from  the  dark  and  terrible  delineations  of 
the  contemporary  prophets  [see  Hosea  ;  Micah  ;  Isa- 
iah] that  murder  and  idolatry,  drunkenness  and  lust, 
had  eaten  like  "  an  incurable  wound"  (Mic.  i,  9)  into  the 
inmost  heart  of  the  national  morality.  Ephraim  was 
dogged  to  its  ruin  by  the  apostate  policy  of  the  rene- 
gade who  had  asserted  its  independence  (2  Kings  xvii ; 
Joseph.  Ant.  ix,  14;  Prideaux,  i,  15  sq. ;  Keil,  On  Kings, 
ii,  50  sq.,  English  ed. ;  Jahn,  Hebr.  Com.  §  xl ;  Ewald, 
Gesck.  iii,  607-613 ;  Rosenmuller,  Bibl.  Geogr.  chap,  is, 
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Knglish  transl. ;  Eawlinson,  Herod,  i,  149).— Smitli.    See 
Israel,  Kingdoji  of. 

5.  IIosiiEA  (Sept. 'Qffj/EjVulg.Osec),  one  of  the  chief 
Israelites  wlio  joined  in  the  sacred  covenant  after  the 
Captivity  (Neh.  x,  23).     B.C.  cir.  410. 

Hosius  or  Osius  ("Offtoc,  the  saint:),  an  early  Chris- 
tian bishoji,  was  born  probably  about  A.I).  2o(J.  It  is 
doubtful  wliether  he  was  a  native  of  Spain,  but  he  was 
bishop  of  the  see  of  Cordova,  Spain,  for  some  sixty 
years.  He  was  a  particular  favorite  of  the  emperor  Con- 
stantine,  who  is  said  to  have  been  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity mider  the  instrumentality  of  Hosius,  by  offering 
him,  as  an  inducement,  the  remission  of  his  sins,  a  satis- 
faction which  the  heathen  priests  were  unable  to  grant. 
He  was  present  at  the  Council  held  at  Eliberi  or  Elvira  (q. 
v.),  near  Granada  (305  or  306),  and  suffered  for  his  faith 
{c07)fessus  sum,  as  he  says  in  his  letter  to  Constantine) 
during  the  persecutions  of  Diocletian  and  Jlaximianus. 
In  324  Constantine  sent  him  to  Alexandria,  to  settle  tlie 
dispute  between  Alexander  and  Arius,  also  the  troubles 
which  had  arisen  concerning  the  observance  of  the  East- 
er festival.  He  failed  in  this  mission,  but  stiU  remained 
in  favor  with  the  emperor.  He  took  part  in  the  Coun- 
cil of  Nice  (325),  where  Baronius  claims  that  Hosius  at- 
tended as  legate  of  the  pope ;  but  this  is  not;  generally 
conceded  even  by  Roman  Catholic  historians.  Hosius's 
signatm-e  is  the  first  amongst  the  subscriptions  to  the 
acts  of  this  council.  He  pronomiced  (t^iStTo)  or  drew 
?//j. (according  to  Tillemont)  the  symbol  or  confession  of 
faith  of  Nice.  In  347  he  presided"  at  the  Coimcil  of  Sar- 
dica,  called  by  order  of  the  emperors  Constantius  and 
Constans  at  the  request  of  Athanasius.  In  355  Con- 
stantius desired  him  to  take  part  in  the  condemnation 
of  Athanasius,  but  Hosius  replied  b_v  a  letter,  recalling 
all  he  had  suffered  on  behalf  of  the  faith,  and  closing 
with  an  earnest  defense  of  Athanasius.  A  second  at- 
temj)!  of  Constantius,  who  called  him  to  Milan,  met  with 
the  same  opposition,  and  likewise  a  third,  Hosius,  who 
was  then  nearly  a  hundred  years  old,  still  refusing  to  con- 
demn Athanasius.  This  decided  stand  in  favor  of  Ath- 
anasius finally  caused  Hosius's  banishment  in  355.  At 
length,  worn  out  by  imprisonment,  he  consented  to  give 
countenance  to  Arianism  in  a  formula  which  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Synod  of  Sirmium  (357).  He  was  per- 
mitted to  return  again  to  his  see,  where  he  died  in  359. 
Athanasius  and  Augustine  praise  his  virtues  and  excuse 
his  weakness.  See  Athanasius,  Hist.  A  rian.  ad  Monach. 
c.  42,  44 ;  Augustine,  Cont.  Epistolam  Pei-meniani,  i,  7 ; 
Eusebius,Z)e  Vit.Constantini,u,&Z;  iii,7;  Socrates, /AV. 
Eccl.  i,  7,  8 ;  ii,  20,  29,  31 ;  Sozomen,  i,  10,  IG,  17 ;  iii,  11 ; 
FiUemont,  Memoires  pour  servir  a  VHist. EccUs.  vii,  300 ; 
^  ironius,  A  mi.  Eccles. ;  Galland,  Biblioth.  Patrum,  vol.  v, 
oleg.  c.  viii ;'  Hoefer,  Now.  Biog.  Generale,  xxv,  209 ; 
^'Herzog,  Real-EnajMop.  vi,  275  sq. ;  Mosheim,  Ch.  Hist. 
''i,'245;  Yie(e\e,Conciliengesch.\,^Z  sq. ;  Neander,  C/»/rc/i 
■Hist,  ii,  154,  371,  398,  404;  Schaff,  Ch.  Hist,  iii,  027,  635 
sq. ;  Schrockh,  Kirchengesch.  v,  343  sq.,  349,  354  sq.,  364 ; 
vi,  83,  140 ;  Stanley,  Eastern  Ch.  (see  Index) ;  Milman, 
Latin  Christianity,  i,  99, 101 ;  Baur,  Dogmengesch.  i,  146 ; 
Eiddle,  Hist,  of  the  Papacg,  i,  127  sq.,  135, 140 ;  Wetzer 
und  Welte.  Kircheii-Lex.  v,  336  sq. ;  Aschbach.  Kirchen- 
Ze.r.iii,33isq.     (J.H.W.) 

Hosius,  Stanisi,aus,  a  distinguished  Eomish  the- 
ologian of  Poland,  of  German  origin,  was  born  at  Cracow 
May  5, 1504.  He  studied  at  Padua  and  Bologna,  and 
obtained,  on  his  return  to  Poland  in  1538,  a  canonry. 
He  Avas  afterwards  made  secretary'  to  the  king,  and,  in 
1549,  l)ishop  of  Culm.  He  was  intrusted  by  the  king 
with  important  missions  to  the  emperors  Charles  V  and 
Ferdinand  I,  and  as  a  reward  for  his  services  was  made 
also  bishop  of  Ermeland.  Hosius  was  an  ardent  oppo- 
nent of  Luther,  and  havmg  -vvritten  the  Conftssio  cathol- 
iccejidei  (]Mayence,  1551,  etc.)  in  opposition  to  the  Augs- 
burg Confession,  he  was  rewarded  with  a  cardinal's  hat. 
He  attended  the  Council  of  Trent  as  legate,  and  after- 
wards returned  to  Poland,  where  he  used  his  influence 
in  faver  of  the  Jesidts,  and  in  15G4,  to  prevent  the  spread 


of  Lutheranism,  he  cstal)lished  the  College,  of  Brauns- 
berg,  called  after  him  Colkgium  Hosiamim,  and  still 
existing  with  the  two  faculties  of  theology  and  iiliiliis<i- 
I)hy.  He  afterwards  made  a  journey  to  Kome  for  the 
l)urpose  of  settling  some  questions  of  importance  to  the 
Polish  Church,  but  was  detained  by  pope  (iregory  XIII, 
who  receiveil  him  with  the  highest  honors,  lie  died  at 
Caprarola  Aug.  15, 1579.  A  collection  of  his  works  has 
been  published  under  the  title  Opera  omnia,  (Col.  1584, 
2  vols,  folio).  It  contains  De  Commnnione  sub  vira/pie 
specie;  He  Sacerdotum  conpigio ;  He  Jifissa  vulgiiri 
lingua  celehranda,  etc.  See  Father  Paul,  History  of  the 
Council  of  Trent ;  Krasinski,  Ref.  in  Poland  (London, 
1840,  2  vols.);  Ch.  Hist,  mh  Cent.  p.  243;  Kanke,  ///..-,'. 
of  the  Popes,  ii,  82 ;  Mosheim,  Church  Hist,  iii,  98 ;  Bayle, 
Hist.  Diet,  iii,  499  sq. ;  Wetzer  und  Welte,  Kirchen-Lex. 
V,  339  sq. ;  Aschbach,  Kirch.-Lex.  iii,  333  stj. ;  Schrockh, 
Kirchengesch.  s.  d.  Reform.  ii,695;  Palavicini,  Hht.  Con- 
cilii  Trident,  lib.  ii,  ch.  i v ;  Ersch  u.  Gruber,  A  Ug.  EncykK ; 
Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Generale,  xxv,  210 ;  Eiclihorn,  Her 
BischofStan.  Hosius  (Mainz,  1844-55,  2  vols.). 

Hospice,  the  name  by  which  are  known  the  pious 
establishments  kept  up  by  monks  on  some  of  the  Alpine 
passes,  to  afford  assistance  and  shelter  to  travellers.  The 
first  of  these  estabUshed  was  that  situated  on  the  Great 
St.  Bernard,  of  which  the  priests  of  the  canton  of  Valais 
obtained  possession  in  1825.  Another  hospice  existed 
on  St.Gothard  as  early  as  the  13th  century.  This  es- 
tablishment the  monks  have  left,  and  it  is  now  occu- 
pied by  a  "  hospitaller,"  who  entertains  travellers  gratis. 
Hospices  are  also  found  on  Mount  Cenis,  the  Simplon, 

and  the  Little  St.  Bernard Chambers,  Cyclop,  v,  432. 

See  Hospitals. 

Hospiiiian,  RunoLPH,  a  Swiss  Protestant  theo- 
logian, was  born  at  Altdorf,  near  Zurich,  Nov.  7,  1547, 
of  a  family  several  members  of  which  had  been  martyrs 
of  the  Reformation.  Rudolph  was  brought  up  by  liis 
imcle,  and  studied  theology  at  the  universities  of  Jlar- 
burg  and  Heidelberg.  After  his  return  to  Zurich  in 
1568  he  began  to  preach,  and  became  successively  rector 
in  1576,  archdeacon  in  1588,  and  pastor  of  the  chiu-ch 
of  the  Abbey  in  1594.  He  died  March  11,  1626.  Hos- 
pinian  is  especially  distinguished  as  a  writer,  and  most 
of  his  works  are  of  a  polemic  character,  against  the 
Romish  Church,  inquiring  into  the  cultus  and  consti- 
tution of  that  Church.  The  first  of  them  was  his  De 
origine  et  progressu  Rituuni  et  Cei-emoniarum  Ecclesias- 
ticarum  (1585).  Two  years  after  he  published  De  Tem- 
plis  hoe  est  de  origine, progressu,  usu  et  abusu  temjilorum, 
ac  omnino  rei-um  omnium  ad  templa  peiiinentium.  (Zur. 
1587,  foL ;  enlarged  edition,  1602,  fol.).  His  De  Mona- 
chis,  seu  de  origine  et  progressu  Monachatus  ac  Ordinum 
Monasticorum,  Equitum  militarium  turn  sacrorum  quam. 
scFcularium  omnium  was  published  at  Zurich  (lo8.S ),  and 
reprinted,  with  additions,  as  an  answer  to  Bellarniiue's 
De  Monachis  (Zurich,  1609,  folio):  —  De  Eestis  Chris- 
tianorum,  hoc  est  de  origine,  progressu,  carimoniis  et  riti- 
busfestorum  dierum  Christianorum  Liber  umis,  etc.  (Zur. 
1592-3,  2  vols,  fol.;  augmented,  ib.  1612,  foL) ;  the  ad- 
ditions to  the  second  eilition  are  in  answer  to  the  objec- 
tions of  cardinal  liellarmine  and  of  the  Jesuit  Gretscr: — 
De  Festis  Judceorum,  et  Ethnicornm,  Libri  tres  (Zuricli, 
1592,  fol.;  2d  edit.,  augmented,  Zurich,  1611,  foL)  :—De 
Origine  et  Progressu  Controversice  Sacramentarim  de 
Cana  Domini  inter  Lutheranos,  Ubiquistas  et  Orthodoxos 
quos  Zuinglianos  seu  Calrinistas  vacant  (Zur.  1602,  fol.) : 
the  Lutherans  are  strongly  attacked  by  Hospinian  in 
the  work: — Sacrce  Scripturw,  orthodoxis  symbolis,  toii 
antiquitaii  puriori,  et  ipsi  etiam  A  ugustance  Confessioni 
repugnantia,  etc.  (Zurich,  1609,  foUo).  This  work  gave 
rise  to  great  controversy.  Frederick  YV,  elector  of  the 
Palatinate,  blamed  Hospinian  strongly,  and  Leonard 
Hutter  answered  this  and  the  preceding  work  in  his 
Concordia  Coneors  ('\^'ittemb.  1614,  folio).  Hospinian 
intended  to  answer  Hutter,  but  gave  up  the  idea  lest  he 
should  displease  the  Protestant  princes  and  embitter  the 
coutroversv,  which  was  very  agreeable  to  the  Koman 
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Catholic  party: — Historia  Jesuilica  (Zurich,  1619,  foL), 
a  very  valuable  work: — An  Anima  sit  in  toto  corpore 
simuli  Be  Immortalitate  ejus  {Zuiich,lb86,  Uo).  A 
complete  edition  of  Hospinian's  works  was  published  by 
J.  H.  Heidegger  at  Geneva  (1GG9-81,  7  vols.  foL),  con- 
taining a  full  memoir.  See  Fabricius,  Historia  Bibl.  pt. 
i,  p.  319,  350 ;  pt.  ii,  p.  510,  511 ;  pt.  iii,  p.  87,  88 ;  Dupin, 
Bibl.  des  A  uteurs  separes  de  la  communion  Romaine,  etc. 
(Paris.  1718);  Pierer,  Universal-Lexihon,  s.  v.;  Herzog, 
Re  d-Ki>c>ikli}p.  s.  v. ;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Generale,  xxv, 
"211 ;  ISavlo,  Historical  Diet,  iii,  502;  Darling,  Encyclop. 
Biblio,/.  "vol.  i.     See  Hl-tter.     (J.  N.  P.) 

Hospital,  :Miciiael  de  L'.     See  Hopitai.. 

Hospitality  (^tXo^evia).  .The  practice  of  receiv- 
ing strangers  into  one's  house  and  giving  them  suitable 
entertainment  may  be  traced  back  to  the  early  origin 
of  human  societj'^.  It  was  practiced,  as  it  stiU  is,  among 
the  least  cultivated  nations  (Diod.  Sic.  v,  28, 34 ;  Caesar, 
Bell.  Gall,  vi,  23 ;  Tacit.  Germ.  21).  It  was  not  less  ob- 
served, in  the  early  periods  of  their  history,  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans.  With  the  Greeks,  hospitalitj'  (^t- 
via)  was  under  the  immediate  protection  of  religion. 
Jupiter  bore  a  name  {S.bvloc;')  signifying  that  its  rights 
were  under  his  guardianship.  In  the  Odyssey  (vi,  206) 
we  are  told  expressly  that  all  guests  and  poor  people  are 
special  objects  of  care  to  the  gods.  There  were,  both  in 
Greece  and  Italy,  two  kinds  of  hospitality,  the  one  pri- 
vate, the  other  public  (see  Smith's  Diet,  of  Class.  Antiq. 
s.  V.  Hospitium).  The  first  existed  between  individu- 
als, the  second  was  cultivated  by  one  state  towards  an- 
other. Hence  arose  a  new  kind  of  social  relation :  be- 
tween those  who  had  exercised  and  partaken  of  the  rites 
of  hospitality  an  intimate  friendship  ensued,  which  was 
called  into  play  whenever  the  individuals  might  after- 
Avards  chance  to  meet,  and  the  right,  duties,  and  advan- 
tages of  which  passed  from  father  to  son,  and  were  de- 
servedly held  in  the  highest  estimation  (Potter's  Gi-eek 
Antiquities,  ii,  722  sq.). 

But,  though  not  peculiarly  Oriental,  hospitality  has 
nowhere  been  more  early  or  more  fully  practiced  than 
in  the  East.  It  is  still  honorably  observed  among  the 
Arabs,  especially  at  the  present  day.  (See  Niebulir, 
Arabia,  p.  4(5 ;  Burckhardt,  i,  331,  459;  ii,  651,  739 ;  Jau- 
bert,  Trav.  p.  43 ;  Russel's  A  leppo,  i,  328;  Buckingham's 
Mesopot.  p.  23;  Robinson's  Researches,  ii,  331,  335,  603; 
Prokesch,  £■/•«■«».  ii,  245 ;  Harmer,  ii,  1 14 ;  Schultens,  ix- 
cerpt.  p.  408,  424,  454,  462 ;  Layard's  Nineveh,  2d  ser.  p. 
317  sq. ;  Hackett's  III.  of  Script,  p.  64  sq.)  An  Arab,  on 
arriving  at  a  village,  dismounts  at  the  house  of  some 
one  who  is  known  to  him,  saying  to  the  master,  "  I  am 
your  guest."  On  this  the  host  receives  the  traveller, 
and  performs  his  duties,  that  is,  he  sets  before  his  guest 
Ills  supper,  consisting  of  bread,  milk,  and  horgul,  and, 
if  he  is  rich  and  generous,  he  also  takes  the  necessary 
care  of  his  horse  or  beast  of  burden.  Should  the  trav"- 
eUer  be  unacquainted  with  any  person,  he  alights  at  any 
house,  as  it  may  happen,  fastens  his  horse  to  the  same, 
and  proceeds  to  smoke  his  pipe  until  the  master  bids 
him  welcome,  and  offers  him  his  evening  meal.  In  the 
morning  the  traveller  pursues  his  journey,  making  no 
other  retimi  than  "  God  be  with  you"  (good-by)  (Nie- 
buhr,  Reis.  ii,  431, 462 ;  D'Arvieux,  iii,  152 ;  Burckhardt, 
i,  69 ;  KosenmUller,  Morgenl.  \\,  82, 257).  The  early  ex- 
istence and  lung  continuance  of  this  amiable  practice  in 
Oriental  countries  are  owing  to  the  fact  of  their  present- 
ing that  condition  of  things  which  necessitates  and  calls 
forth  hospitaUtv.  When  popidation  is  thinly  scattered 
over  a  great  extent  of  country,  and  travelling  is  com- 
paratively infrequent,  inns  or  places  of  pubUc  accommo- 
dation are  not  found;  yet  the  traveller  needs  shelter, 
perhaps  succor  and  support.  Pity  promjits  the  dweller 
in  a  house  or  tent  to  open  his  door  to  the  tired  way- 
farer, the  rather  because  its  master  has  had,  and  is  like- 
ly again  to  have,  need  of  similar  kindness.  The  duty 
has  its  immediate  pleasures  and  advantages,  for  the 
traveller  comes  full  of  news — false,  true,  -wonderful ;  and 
it  is  by  no  means  onerous,  since  visits  from  wayfarers 


are  not  very  frequent,  nor  are  the  needful  hospitalities 
costly.  In  later  periods,  when  population  had  greatly 
increased,  the  estabUshment  of  inns  (caravanserais)  di- 
minished, but  did  by  no  means  abolish  the  practice  (Jo- 
sephus,  Ant.  v,  1,  2 ;  Luke  x,  34). 

Accordingly,  we  find  hospitaUty  practiced  and  held  in 
the  highest  estimation  at  the  earliest  periods  in  which 
the  Bible  speaks  of  human  society  (Gen.  xviii,  3 ;  xix, 
2  ;  xxiv,  25 ;  Exod.  ii,  20 ;  Judg.  xLk,  16).  Express  pro- 
vision for  its  exercise  is  made  in  the  Mosaic  law  (Lev. 
xix,  33 ;  Dent,  xiv,  29).  In  the  New  Testament  also  its 
observance  is  enjoined,  though  in  the  period  to  which 
its  books  refer  the  nature  and  extent  of  hospitaUty  would 
be  changed  with  the  change  that  society  had  undergone 
(1  Pet.  iv,  9 ;  1  Tim.  iii,  2  ;'^  Tit.  i,  8 ;  1  Tim.  v,  10 ;  Rom. 
xii,  13 ;  Heb.  xiii,  2).  The  reason  assigned  in  this  last 
passage  (see  Pfaif,  Diss,  de  Hospitalitate,  ad  loc.  Tubing. 
1752),  "for  thereby  some  have  entertained  angels  mi- 
awares,"  is  illustrated  in  the  instances  of  Abraham  and 
Lot  (Gen.  xviii,  1-16;  xix,  1-3);  nor  is  it  without  a 
parallel  in  classical  literature ;  for  the  religious  feeluig 
wliich  in  Greece  was  connected  with  the  exercise  of 
hospitality  was  strengthened  b)'  the  beUef  that  the  trav- 
eller might  be  some  god  in  disguise  (Homer,  Odyss.  xvii, 
484).  The  disposition  which  generally  prevailed  in  fa- 
vor of  the  practice  was  enhanced  by  the  fear  lest  those 
who  neglected  its  rites  should,  after  the  example  of  im- 
pious men,  be  subjected  by  the  divine  wrath  to  fright- 
fiU  punishments  (^Elian,  Animalia,  xi,  19).  Even  the 
Jews,  in  "  the  latter  days,"  laid  very  great  stress  on  the 
obligation:  the  rewards  of  Paradise,  their  doctors  de- 
clared, were  his  who  spontaneously  exercised  hospitality 
(Schottgen,  Ilor.  Heb.  i,  220 ;  Kype,  Observ.  Sac?:  i,  129). 

The  guest,  whoever  he  might  be,  was,  on  his  appear- 
ing, invited  into  the  house  or  tent  (Gen.  xix,  2 ;  Exod. 
ii,  20 ;  Judg.  xiii,  15 ;  xix,  21).  Courtesy  dictated  that 
no  improper  questions  should  be  put  to  him,  and  some 
daj-s  elapsed  before  the  name  of  the  stranger  was  asked, 
or  what  object  he  had  in  view  in  his  journej'  (Gen.  xxiv, 
33;  Odyss.  i,  123;  iii,  69;  Iliad,  yi,  175;  ix,  222;  Diod. 
Sic.  V,  28).  As  soon  as  he  arrived  he  was  fiu-nished 
with  water  to  wash  his  feet  (Gen.  xviii,  4 ;  xix,  2 ;  1 
Tim.  V,  10 ;  Odyss.  iv,  49 ;  xvu,  88 ;  vi,  215) ;  received  a 
supply  of  needful  food  for  himself  and  his  beast  (Gen. 
xviii,  5 ;  xix,  3 ;  xxiv,  25 ;  Exod.  ii,  20 ;  Judg.  xix,  20 ; 
Odyss.  iii,  464),  and  enjoyed  courtesy  and  protection 
from  his  host  (Gen.  xix,  5;  Josh,  ii,  2;  Judg.  xix,  23). 
See  Salt,  Covenakt  of.  The  case  of  Sisera,  decoyed 
and  slain  by  Jacl  (Judg.  iv,  18  sq.),was  a  gross  infrac- 
tion of  the  rights  and  duties  of  hospitality.  On  his  de- 
parture the  traveller  was  not  allowed  to  go  alone  or 
empty-handed  (Judg.  xix,  5 ;  Waginseil,  ad  Sot.  p.  1020, 
1030 ;  Zom,  ad Ilecat.  Abder.  22 ;  Iliad,  vi,  217).  This 
courtesy  to  guests  even  in  some  Arab  tribes  goes  the 
length  (comp.  Gen.  xxi,  8 ;  Judg.  xix,  24)  of  sacrificing 
the  chastity  of  the  females  of  the  family  for  their  grati- 
fication (Lane,  JSIodern  Eg.  i,  443 ;  Burckhardt,  Kotcs  on 
the  Bedouins,  i,  179).  As  the  free  practice  of  hospital- 
ity was  held  right  and  honorable,  sn  ilic  ncu'Lit  of  it 
was  considered  discreditable  (.Job  xxxi.  '.VI:  O'lyfs.  xiv, 
56) ;  and  any  interference  with  the  comfort  and  protec- 
tion Avhich  the  host  afforded  was  treated  as  a  wicked 
outrage  (Gen.  xix,  4  sq.).  Though  the  practice  of  hos- 
pitality was  general,  and  its  rites  rarely  violated,  yet 
national  or  local  enmities  did  not  fail  sometimes  to  in- 
terfere ;  and  accordingly  travellers  avoided  those  places 
in  which  they  had  reason  to  expect  an  unfriendly  recep- 
tion (compare  Judg.  xix,  12).  The  quarrel  which  arose 
between  the  Jews  and  Samaritans  after  the  Babylonian 
captivity  destroyed  the  relations  of  hospitality  between 
them.  Regarding  each  other  as  heretics,  thej-  sacrificed 
every  better  feeling  (see  John  iv,  9).  It  was  only  in  the 
greatest  extremity  that  the  Jews  would  partake  of  Sa- 
maritan food  (Lightfoot,  p.  993) ;  and  they  were  accus- 
tomed, in  consequence  of  their  religious  and  political 
hatred,  to  avoid  passing  through  Samaria  in  journej^- 
ing  from  one  extremity  of  the  land  to  the  other.     The 
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animosity  of  the  Samaritans  towards  the  Jews  appears 
to  have  been  somewhat  less  bitter;  but  they  sliowed 
an  adverse  feeling  towards  those  persons  who,  in  go- 
ing up  to  the  annual  feast  at  Jerusalem,  had  to  pass 
through  their  country  (Luke  ix,  53).  At  the  great  na- 
tional festivals,  hospitality  was  liberally  practiced  as 
long  as  the  state  retained  its  identity.  On  these  festive 
occasions  no  inhabitant  of  Jerusalem  considered  his 
liouse  his  own ;  every  home  swarmed  with  strangers ; 
yet  this  unbounded  hospitality  could  not  find  accommo- 
dation in  the  houses  for  all  who  stood  in  need  of  it,  and 
a  large  proportion  of  visitors  had  to  be  content  with 
such  shelter  as  tents  could  afford  (Helon,  Pilyrim.  i,  228 
sq.).  The  primitive  Christians  considered  one  principal 
part  of  their  duty  to  consist  in  showing  hospitality  to 
strangers  (1  Pet.  iv,  9;  1  Tim.  iii,  2;  Tit.  i,  8;  compare 
Acts  ii,  '14 ;  vi,  32,  35).  They  were,  in  fact,  so  ready  in 
discharging  this  duty  that  the  very  heathen  admired 
them  for  it.  They  were  hospitable  to  all  strangers,  but 
especially  to  those  of  the  household  of  faith  (see  Am- 
brose, I)e  Ab)-akamo,v;  De  Offic.  ii,  21;  iii,  7;  Augus- 
tine, Jijiisf.  xxxviii,  n.  2;  Tertullian,  Apoloffet.  xxxix). 
Even  Lucian  praises  them  in  this  respect  {De  morte  per- 
egrin, ii,  p.  76G).  Believers  scarcely  ever  travelled  with- 
out letters  of  communion,  which  testified  the  purity  of 
their  faith,  and  procured  for  them  a  favorable  reception 
wherever  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  was  known.  Calmet 
•is  of  opinion  that  the  two  minor  epistles  of  John  may  be 
such  letters  of  commmiion  and  recommendation.  (On 
the  general  subject,  sec  Ungcr,  De  ^tvovoKicf  ejusqiie  ritu 
antiquo,  in  his  Anmil.  de  Cinrpili.<.  p.  311  sq. ;  Stuck,  An- 
tiq.  Coni-ir.  i,  27;  De  'Wctte,  Ldtrhucli  der  Archdolor/ie  ; 
Scholz,  Ilandh.  der  Bibl.  A  rclid<il<ifjie ;  Deyling,  Ohserv. 
i,  118  sq.;  Jahn,  Archdologie,  I,  ii,  227  sq. ;  Kiister,  !>- 
lauterung,  §  202  sq. ;  Laurent,  in  Gronov.  Thesaurus,  ix, 
194  sq. ;  Otlio,  Lex.  Rahb.  283.)— Kitto.  See  Cakavan  ; 
Entektaixjiext  ;  Guest. 

Hospitallers  is  the  name  generallj-  given  to  char- 
itable brotherhoods,  consisting  of  laymen,  monks,  chor- 
isters, and  knights  of  religious  orders,  who,  while  con- 
tinuing under  the  rules  and  exercises  of  conventual 
life  (chiefly  after  the  rule  of  St.  Augustine),  devoted 
themselves  to  the  care  of  the  poor  and  the  sick  in  the 
hospitals.  These  brotherhoods  were  founded  at  various 
times  and  in  different  countries.  They  added  to  the  or- 
dinary vows  of  poverty,  chastity,  and  obedience,  the  spe- 
cial vow  that  they  would  devote  themselves  to  this  work 
of  mercy.  The  hospitals  (q.  v.),  in  the  age  when  these 
were  instituted,  were  mostly  cotnnected  with  monasteries, 
and  were  subject  to  the  bishops.  Oftentimes  the  care 
of  them  was  so  great  that  a  special  officer  was  appointed, 
with  the  appellation  of  general,  and  the  officer  under  him 
as  intendant,  superior,  or  major.  Some  of  the  Hospital- 
ler brotherhoods,  however,  were  not  subject  to  the  bish- 
ops, but  onlj--  to  the  pope,  as  the  Hospitallers  of  St. 
John  of  God,  also  called  the  Brethren  of  Love,  etc. 
As  an  order  of  spiritual  knights,  they  were  divided  into 
knights,  priests,  and  serving  brethren.  Among  them 
we  fmd  (1.)  The  Hospitallers  of  SI.  Anthony  [see  An- 
thony, Orders  of],  founded  by  Gaston  in  consequence 
of  an  epidemic  known  as  St.  Anthony's  fire.  (2.)  The 
Brethren  of  the  Hospital  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem.  See 
Malta,  Knights  of.  (3.)  The  Order  of  Teutonic 
Knights  (q.  v.).  (4.)  The  Brethren  of  the  Hospital  of  the 
Order  of  the  Holy  Ghost  [see  Holy  Ghost,  Orders  of], 
founded  by  Guido  atTVIontpellier.  (5.)  The  Hnspifalleis 
of  Burgos,  founded  in  1212.  (6.)  The  Hospitallers  of 
our  Lady  of  Christian  Charity  were  founded  near  Cha- 
lons in  the  end  of  the  13th  century  by  Guy  dc  Joinville ; 
a  like  order  was  founded  at  Paris  in  1294.  (7.)  The 
Hospitallers  of  our  Lady  Delia  »S^c«/(/,  which,  according 
to  some  authorities,  dates  as  far  back  as  the  9th  cen- 
tiu^i',  is  said  by  others  to  have  been  founded  about  this 
time  at  Sienna,  in  Italj-.  (8.)  The  Hospitallers  of  the 
Order  of  St.  John  of  God  (de  Dieu),  also  called  -'Broth- 
ers of  Charity,"  etc.  See  Charity,  Brothers  of.  (9.) 
Of  the  Congregation  of  penite^it  Brethren,  fomided  in 


Flanders  in  1015;  tlie  Hospitallers  of  the  Order  ofP.eth- 
k'hemites  (([.v.),  in  Kjau  ;  and  a  number  of  congregations 
of  the  third  order  of  St.  Francis,  which  arose  in  the  Hth 
century,  some  are  still  in  existence.  The  dress  of  the 
hospitalh  rs  was  a  black  robe  or  cloak,  on  the  breast  of 
wbirh  was  worn  a  white  cross,  with  eight  points,  wliich, 
according  Id  their  statutes,  is  tlie  true  symbol  of  the  vir- 
tues. Siv  llcrzi.g.  yA,//-/-;//r///;7ny»>W/r,"vi,2K5;  Wttzer 
u.  A\-cll<-,  Kirrhui-I.:,:  V. :;  i:, :  I!rly..t.  Gesch.  d.KlOst<r- 
u.J:il/,n,nl,„.  ii,  ■.'(HI  M|. :  iii, Ml  s(i.,.|(;.S  s(j. ;  Yertot, ///«/. 
(A.s-  finnili.rs  ,1,  ,s7../m/«  ,/r  Jerusalem  (Amst.  1732,5 
Vdls.  Svoi  ;  S.linHkh.  Kinlniigcsch.  XXV,  93  sq.;  Hard- 
wirk,  y//.-,/.  ,;/■///<  .)//,/<//,  .l/y-,s-,  p.  255  sq. ;  Kiddle,  y/tV. 
of  the  Papaey,  ii,  27G  ;  Milman's  Gibbon,  Roman  Empire, 
V,  598  sq. ;  Lea,  Histor.  Saccrdot.  Celib.  p.  3G5  sq.,  475; 
New  Englander,  Aug.  1851,  p.  388  sq.  See  Jerusalem  ; 
Knights;  Templars;  etc.  '  (J.  ILAV.) 

Hospitals,  so  called  from  the  mediaeval  hospitia,  are 
now  generally  understood  to  be  establishments  intend- 
ed for  the  reception  of  the  poor,  the  sick,  or  the  infirm, 
where  their  spiritual  and  temporal  wants  are  gratuitous- 
ly ministered  to.  Though  various  pro\isi<)ns  were  made 
for  the  poor  among  the  Greeks  and  Pomans,  and  public 
largesses  were  distributed  in  many  ways,  hospitals  were 
unknown.  The  true  spirit  of  Christian  charity,  how- 
ever, considers  the  most  useless  and  abandoned  charac- 
ters as  most  in  need  of  assistance,  and  imitates  Christ 
in  bestowing  it  upon  them.  The  early  Christians  fed, 
not  onl}'  their  own  poor,  but  also  those  of  the  heathen. 
Even  Julian  the  Apostate  praised  their  example  in  this 
respect.  As  soon  as  the  early  Christians  were  free  to 
practice  their  religion  openly,  they  commenced  build- 
ing charitable  institutions,  to  which  they  gave  \'ari- 
ous  names,  according  to  the  character  of  their  in- 
mates :  thus  they  had  the  Brephotrophium,  or  infant 
asylum;  the  Orphanotrophium,  or  orphan  asylum;  the 
Nosocomium,  or  sick  hospital ;  the  Xenodochium,  or  re- 
treat for  strangers,  more  particularly  pilgrim.s.  The  lat- 
ter was  properly  the  hospital,  or  house  of  hos|  itality ; 
and  in  monasteries,  that  part  of  them  M-hich  was  re- 
served for  the  accommodation  of  visitors,  and  was  di- 
vided into  sections  according  to  the  classes  ^of  societj' 
to  which  the  visitors  belonged,  was  also  so  called  (Du 
Cange,  Gloss,  s.  v.  Hospitale).  These  hospitals  were 
soon  found  in  all  the  large  cities.  Epiphanius  says 
{Hwres.  75,  No.  1) :  "The  bishops,  in  their  charity  to- 
wards strangers,  are  in  the  habit  of  establishing  institu- 
tions wherein  they  receive  the  maimed  and  the  sick, 
providing  them  with  such  accommodations  as  their 
means  wiU  allow."  They  were  generally  in  charge  of 
the  clergy  {Constit.  Apostol.  I,  iii,  c.  19),  tliough  rich  lay- 
men would  occasionally  erect  hospitals  also,  and  wait 
on  their  inmates  themselves,  as  did  Pammachius  of  Por- 
to, and  Galilean  of  Ostia.  The  bishops  were  careful  to 
have  the  poor  properly  buried,  ransomed  tlie  prisoners 
of  war,  and  often  emancipated  slaves.  They  often  went 
so  far  as  to  sell  the  communion  service,  or  the  altar  or- 
naments, to  raise  the  means  of  cccomplishhig  these 
charitable  objects  {Maurs  des  Chretiens,^  51).  One  of 
the  most  famous  of  these  institutions  was  founded  at 
Civsarea  in  the  latter  half  of  the  4th  century.  The  next 
notable  institution  was  that  of  St.  Chrj-sostom,  built  at 
his  own  expense  at  Constantinople.  There  was  also  a 
verj'  fine  hospital  at  Pome,  which  was  bmlt  by  Fabiola, 
a  Koman  lady  and  friend  of  St.  Jerome,  who  himself 
likewise  built  one  at  Bethlehem.  The  inmates  of  the 
hospitals  in  the  early  Church,  verj*  much  like  the  prac- 
tice of  our  own  day,  were  divided  according  to  sex.  The 
male  portion  was  placed  under  the  charge  of  a  deacon, 
and  the  women  under  the  care  of  the  deaconesses,  Mhf), 
according  to  Epiphanius  {Exposit.fd.  c.  xvii),  rendered 
to  persons  of  their  sex  whatever  ser\-iees  their  infirmity 
required.  It  was  a  ride  for  the  deacons  and  deacon- 
esses to  seek  for  the  unfortunate  day  by  day,  and  to  in- 
form the  bishops,  who  in  turn,  accompanied  by  a  priest, 
visited  the  sick  and  needy  of  all  classes  (Augustine,  De 
civit.  Dei,  I,  xxii,  c.  8).     The  hospitals  known  as  Noso- 
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comia  were  really  first  instituted  under  Constantine.  | 
They  were  under  the  direct  care  of  tlie  bishop  himself, 
and  were,  until  the  Middle  Ages,  oftentimes  placed  near 
or  incorporated  with  their  dwellings.  But  they  must 
not  be  understood  to  have  been,  like  the  hospitals  of  oiu- 
own  day,  one  immense  building.  They  consisted  of  a 
number  of  small  cottages  (dormunculie),  each  intended 
for  a  certain  malady.  Procopius  {De  adif.  Justinian.  I, 
i,  c.  2 ;  Hist.Byzant.  iii),  in  speaking  of  an  ancient  vale- 
tudinarium  which  was  re-estabUshed  and  enlarged  by 
Justmian,  says  that  the  enlargement  consisted  in  the 
addition  of  a  certain  number  of  smaU  houses  ("numero 
dormuncularum"),  and  of  additional  annual  revenues 
(•'  annuo  censu").  These  numberless  small  houses, 
spread  over  a  large  area,  gave  to  a  hospital  the  appear- 
ance and  extent  of  a  village  by  itself.  The  nosoco- 
mia  were  also  established  in  the  West,  but,  unlike  those 
of  the  East,  they  were  confined  to  the  houses  of  the 
bishops.  Thus  Augustine  dined  at  the  same  table  with 
the  sick  and  poor  to  whom  he  afforded  relief  (Posidius, 
In  ejus  Vita,  c.  xxiii).  After  the  downfall  of  the  Ro- 
man empire,  we  find  no  mention  made  of  hospitals  in 
Europe  for  several  centiu-ies.  During  that  period  the 
bishops  generally  took  the  whole  care  of  the  poor  and 
the  sick.  The  bishops'  house  was  the  refuge  of  the 
poor,  the  widows,  the  orphans,  the  sick,  and  the  stran- 
gers ;  the  care  of  receiving  and  entertaining  them  was, 
as  we  have  already  stated,  always  considered  one  of  the 
chief  duties  of  the  clergy.  During  the  troubled  times 
which  followed  the  downfall  of  the  Carlovingian  dynas- 
ty the  poor  were  almost  forsaken ;  gaunt  famine  stalked 
over  Eiu-ope,  and  the  clergy  were  hardly  able  to  keep 
off  starvation  from  their  own  doors.  But  in  the  13th 
and  1-lth  centiuries,  when  contagious  diseases  were  rife 
in  Europe,  hospitals  were  generally  established  in  near- 
ly all  parts  of  the  continent.  Some  were  the  fruit  of 
private  charity,  others  were  established  by  the  Church, 
and  others  by  the  state.  They  were  usually  under  the 
direction  of  priests  and  monks,  and  in  the  course  of 
time  many  abuses  arose.  In  the  progress  of  civilization 
both  the  condition  and  the  management  of  such  institu- 
tions -were  greatly  improved.  At  the  present  day,  no 
civilized  country  is  without  its  hospitals,  either  endowed 
and  supported  by  the  government  or  by  private  charity. 
The  Protestant  Clun-ch  of  Germany  has  institutions  of 
deaconesses,  wlio  especially  devote  themselves  to  the 
care  of  the  sick  in  hospitals,  and  from  Germany  these 
institutions  have  spread  to  many  other  countries.  There 
are  also  in  many  countries  special  schools  for  tb,e  training 
of  nurses  in  hospitals.  Among  those  who,  in  modern 
times,  have  exerted  themselves  for  the  improvement  of 
the  hospital  service,  Florence  Nightingale  is  prominent. 
See  Bergier,  Dictionnaire  de  Theologie,  s.  v. ;  Martigny, 
Diet,  des  Antiquites  Chret.  p.  289  sq. ;  Aschbach,  Kii- 
chen-Lex.  iii,  336  sq. ;  Leckey,  History  of  Rationalism,  ii, 
263  sq. ;  Gosselin,  Poiver  of  the  Pope,  i,'l20, 222 ;  Church 
of  England  Review,  Jidy,  1855 ;  Low,  The  Charities  of 
London  (Lond.  1850, 12mo) ;  Nightingale,  Notes  on  Nurs- 
ing (Lond.  1859);  Dielfenbach,  .1  w^ejV.  zur  Krankemvar- 
tung  (Berl.  1832).  See  Almoner;  Alms  ;  Deaconesses  ; 
Foundling  Hospitals  ;  Ohpiiax  Asylums.  (J.  H.W.) 
Hospital  Sisters,  also  called  "  Daughters  of  God," 
are  communities  of  nuns  and  lay  sisters  founded  for  the 
same  purpose  originally  as  the  Hospitallers  (q.  v.).  Their 
organization  spread  even  more  rapidly  than  the  latter, 
but  they  soon  abandoned  their  original  purpose,  and 
turned  their  attention  to  the  education  of  yoimg  girls, 
especially  orphans,  and  also  to  the  redeeming  of  lost 
women.  They  are  to  be  found  to  this  day  in  France, 
the  Netherlands,  and  in  Italy,  and  are  especially  useful 
in  taking  care  of  the  sick.  Among  their  many  branches 
we  find  the  following:  (1.)  Hospital  Sisters  of  Notre 
Dame  of  Refuge,  founded  in  1624  by  EUzabeth  of  the 
Cross  at  Nancy,  confirmed  in  1634  by  pope  Urban  VIII. 
They  received  in  their  houses  three  classes  of  women — 
virtuous  girls,  who  by  vows  bound  themselves  to  works 
of  charity ;  fallen  women,  who,  after  their  reformation, 


were  likewise  admitted  to  taking  the  vows ;  finally,  vol- 
untary'- penitents,  and  women  who  were  sent  to  these  in- 
stitutions against  their  wiU  for  correction.  (2.)  Hospi- 
tal Sisters  of  Loches  (in  Touraine),  foimded  in  1630  by 
the  priest  Pasquier  Bouray.  They  had  a  very  strict 
rule.  (3.)  Hospital  Shters  of  the  Mercy  of  Jesus,  estab- 
lished in  1630  according  to  the  rule  of  St.  Augustine ; 
confirmed  in  1638  by  patent  letters,  and  in  1664  and 
1667  by  papal  buUs.  (4.)  Hosjntal  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph 
or  of  Providence ;  see  Providence,  Orders  of.  (5.) 
Hospital  Sisters  of  St.  Thomas  of  Villeneuve,  estabUshed 
ui  1660  by  Angelus  le  Proust  and  Louis  Chaboisseau, 
according  to  the  third  ride  of  St.  Augustme ;  received 
in  1661  the  roj^al  sanction,  and  stiU  exist  in  France. 
(6.)  Hospital  Sisters  of  St.  Augustine  of  Notre  Dame  of 
Christian  Love,  who  originated  in  1679  at  Grenoble.  (7.) 
Hospital  Sisters  of  Besan^on,  established  in  1685,  revived 
in  1807,  have  (1870)  about  eighteen  houses.  (8.)  Hos- 
jiital  Sisters  of  St.  Martha  of  Pontarlier,  established  in 
1687.  (^.')  Hospital  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  see  Holy 
Ghost,  Orders  of.  To  the  class  of  Hospital  Sisters, 
in  the  wider  sense  of  the  word,  may  also  be  counted  the 
Elizabethines,  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  and  many  other 
congregations. — Herzog,  Real-Encyhlop.  vi,  285 ;  Wetzer 
u.  Welte,  Kirchen-Lex.  v,  345  sq. ;  Helyot,  Geschichte  d. 
Kloster-  u.  Ritterorden,  ii,  362 ;  iv,  404, 437, 475,  482 ;  vii, 
342  sq. ;   Theol.  Univ.  Lex.  ii,  370  sq.      (A.  J.  S.) 

Hossbach,  Peter  Wilhelm,  S.T.D.,  a  distinguish- 
ed German  theologian,  born  in  Wusterhausen,  Prussia, 
Feb.  20, 1784,  was  educated  at  the  universities  of  Halle 
and  Frankfort  on  the  Oder.  He  was  a  regular  attend- 
ant at  the  lectures  of  Knapp  and  Niemeyer.  After  his 
graduation  he  studied  with  great  interest  the  works  of 
Schleicrmacher,  with  whom  he  was  intimately  associ- 
ated tlie  greater  part  of  his  life,  and  through  whose  in- 
fluence he  ob  tamed  the  position  of  preacher  to  the  Prus- 
sian military  school  for  officers  (Kadettenhaus)  at  Ber- 
lin. In  1819,  while  in  this  position,  he  published  Das 
Lehen  Joh.  Val.  Andreas,  v,'\\\c\i  was  highly  commented 
upon  by  Tholuck  (comp.  the  article  Andrea  in  Herzog, 
Real-EncyUop.  i,  and  Supplem.  i),  and  which  at  once  as- 
signed him  an  eminent  position  in  the  ranks  of  tlie 
Church  historians.  In  1821  ho  became  pastor  of  the 
New  Jerusalem  Church.  His  opening  sermon,  which  he 
published,  led  to  the  publication  of  an  entire  volume  of 
his  sermons  (1822),  which  he  dedicated  to  his  friend 
Schleiermacher.  Other  collections  of  his  sermons  Avere 
pubUshed  in  1824,  1827,  1831,  1837,  1843,  and  after  his 
death  another  collection,  with  an  introduction  by  Pi- 
schon,  in  1848.  Hossbach  published  his  most  important 
work  in  1828:  Spener  u.s.Zeit  (2  vols.8vo).  The  sec- 
ond edition,  which  was  published  in  1853,  contains  also, 
as  an  addendum,  an  introduction  to  the  history  of  the 
Evangelical  Church  and  tlieology  of  the  18th  centiu^'-, 
a  portion  of  a  work  on  which  he  was  engaged  the  latter 
part  of  his  life,  and  which  was  left  uncompleted.  He 
died  April  7, 1846.  Hossbach  was  a  popular  preacher, 
but  his  published  sermons  enjoyed  even  greater  popu- 
larity, and  established  his  reputation  as  an  able  divine. 
He  held  a  midway  position  between  the  strictly  ortho- 
dox and  the  liberal  theologians  of  Germany,  and  his  • 
great  endeavor  was  to  effect  a  compromise  between 
these  two  antagonistic  elements.  A  very  fine  autobiog- 
raphy as  a  minister  Hossbach  has  furnished  in  his  last 
sermon  of  the  sixth  collection,  delivered  to  his  congre- 
gation February  5, 1843,  after  a  successfid  treatment  of 
his  eyes,  one  of  which  the  physician  was  obliged  to  re- 
move. See  Herzog,  Real- Ency Mop.  xix,  655  sq. ;  Theol. 
Univ.  Lex.  ii,  371.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Hossein  ben-IMansour,  Abou'l  Moghits,  a  Per- 
sian IMohammedan  ]\Iystic  surnamed  A l-Hellaj,\viis bom 
at  Khorassan  or  Beidah  (Pars)  in  the  second  half  of  the 
9th  century.  He  was  a  descendant  of  a  Guebre  who 
had  embraced  Islamism.  After  studying  mider  the  most 
distinguished  sofs,  one  of  whom  prescribed  for  him  soli- 
tude and  silence  for  two  years,  he  travelled  through  the 
East  as  far  as  China,  preaching  on  his  way.     Some  be- 
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llcvcd  in  him,  others  considered  him  an  impostor.  He 
littered  new  opinions  in  rehgion  and  morals,  which  did 
not  very  well  harmonize  with  each  other,  nor  with  his 
mode  of  living :  tlius  sometimes  he  was  a  strict  observer 
of  all  the  practices  of  Islamisni,  while  he  taught  that 
good  works  were  more  meritorious  than  devotional  prac- 
tices. His  morals,  however,  were  unimjieachable,  and 
his  life  one  of  the  utmost  simplicity.  He  professed  Pan- 
theism, which  he  symbolized  in  these  words :  "I  am  God, 
and  all  is  God."  The  imams  and  sheiks  of  Bagdad  con- 
demned him  to  death,  and  handed  him  over  to  the  sec- 
ular i)ower.  After  remaining  one  year  and  a  half  in 
prison,  by  order  of  the  vizir,  Ali  ben-Assa,  he  was  taken 
out  to  undergo  torture.  Instead  of  cursing  his  perse- 
cutors, he  prayed  for  them,  and  ilied  thus,  the  23d  dzou'l- 
cadch,  800  (Jlarch,  922).  His  body  was  burnt,  and  his 
ashes  thrown  into  the  Tigris.  His  theological  and  mys- 
tical worivs  are  some  thirty  in  number.  Sec  IIju  Klial- 
yikan,/)iof/i-(ipJi.l>ict.  1,423;  and  Fragments  translated 
by  Tholuck,  JiliUhensamml.  cms  d.  mor<i<  idaiiiH.«'h<  n  Mijs- 
tik  (iJcrlin,  1825,  8vo),  p.  310,  327;  HoelVr,  Xm,,-.  Jiiog. 
Geiiende,  xxv,  215;  D'Heihelot,  11  ibliot/i.  Orkntalc,  p. 
392  (HaUage).     (J.  N.  P.) 

Host  occurs  in  the  A.  Y.  of  tlie  Bible  in  two  very 
diiferent  senses,  the  latter  and  most  frctiuent  now  near- 
ly obsolete. 

1.  Soc'udlij  (^sroQ,  lit.  a  stranger,  as  usually;  hence 
a  guest,  and  by  inference  an  entertainer,  Rom.  xvi,  23 ; 
■Kav^oxtvc,  one  who  receives  all  comers,  i.  e.  a  tavern- 
keejK'r,  e.  g.  the  custodian  of  a  caravanserai  [q.  v.],  Luke 
X,  35).    See  Hospitality  ;  Inn. 

2.  Military  (prop,  and  usually  N3U,  tsaha',  xoarfare, 
hence  an  army,  arpaTia  ;  also  flSHp,  machaneh',  an  en- 
campment, host;  sometimes  ^^'~l}<,  gedud' ,  a  troop;  Pl'ft}, 
cha'ijil,  or  P'^H,  cheyl,  &  force;  il^^S''^,  maarahah',  a 
military  station;  Gr.  tTTpc'iTEV/^a.  or  arparoTreeov),  the 
usual  designation  of  the  standing  army  among  the  Isra- 
elites. This  consisted  originally  of  infantry  (compare 
Numb,  xi,  21 ;  1  Sam.  iv,  10 ;  xv,  4),  not  simply  because 
the  country  of  Palestine  prevented  the  use  of  cavalry, 
since  already  the  Canaanites  and  Philistines  had  iron 
(iron-armed)  chariots,  which  they  knew  liow  to  use  to 
advantage  in  the  plains  and  open  land  (Josh,  xvii,  16 , 
Judg.i,19;  iv,3,13;  v,22;  lSam.xiii,5;  comp.Wich- 
mausen,  Z'e  currib.  bellic.  in  oriente  ?«jta^w,  Viteb.  1722; 
see  Chariot),  and  the  same  was  true  of  horsemen  (2 
Sam.  i,  6) ;  moreover,  the  neighboring  nations  (SjTians 
and  Egyptians)  employed  these  military  instruments  in 
their  campaigns  against  the  Israelites  (Josh,  xi,  9 ;  Judg. 
iv,  3 ;  2  Sam.  x,  18,  etc.).  This  last  circumstance  (which 
appears  to  have  had  no  influence  over  David,  2  Sam. 

iii,  4),  especially  when  the  theatre  of  war  was  removed 
ito  foreign  countries,  may  naturally  have  induced  Sol- 
omon (contrary  to  tlie  command,  Deut.  xvii,  IG;  comp. 
senius.  Comment,  zu  Jesa.  i,  186  sq.)  to  add  cavalrj'  to 
lis  army  (1  Kings  iv,  26 ;  x,  26),  which  he  distributed 
aong  the  cities  (1  Kings  ix,  19 ;  x,  26) ;  also  under  the 
iter  kings  we  find  this  description  of  troops  mentioned 
[1  icings  xvi,  9 ;  2  Kings  xiii,  7),  although  they  were 
t  eager  to  avail  themselves  of  the  assistance  of  the  EgjTJ- 
tian  cavalry  (Isa.  xxxi,  1 ;  xxxvi,  9 ;  2  Kings  xviii,  24). 
The  iMosaic  laws  obliged  everj^  male  Israelite  from  20 
l,  years  of  age  (Numb.  i,3 ;  xxvi,  2;  2  Chron.  xxv,  5)  to 
60  (Joseph.  Ant.  iii,  12, 4 ;  comp.  Macrob.  Sat.  i,  6 ;  Scn- 
teca,  Vit.  brev.  20)  to  bear  arms  (see  in  Mishna,  Sota,  viii, 
?7),  yet  there  were  many  causes  of  exemption  (Deut.  xx, 
compare  1  Mace,  iii,  55).    AVhenever  an  occasion  of 
lostilities  occiu-red,  the  young  men  assembled,  and  the 
"ijuisite  enumeration  of  the  soldiers  (by  means  of  a 
1£D,  soplier,  "scribe"  or   registrar,  Jer.  Iii,  25;    Isa. 
xxxiii,  18)  was  made  according  to  the  several  tribes 
(Numb,  xxxi,  2  sq. ;  Josh,  vii,  3 ;  Judg.  xx,  10).     On 
Budden  incursions  of  enemies,  the  able-bodied  Israelites 
were  summoned  by  special  messengers  (Judg.  vi,  35) ,  or 
by  the  sound  of  trumpets,  or  by  beacons  (D_!3,  ncs)  placed 


upon  the  hill-tops  (Jndg.  iii,  27 ;  vi,  34 ;  vii,  24  ;  Jer,  iv, 
5  sq. ;  vi,  1 ;  Ezek.  vii,  14 ;  comp.  Isa,  xiii,  2  ;  xlix,  22 ; 
2  Kings  iii,  21 ;  Jer.  i,  2 ;  1  Mace,  vii,  45 ;  Diod.  Sic.  xix, 
97).  The  entire  army,  thus  raised  by  levy,  was  divided, 
according  to  the  various  kinds  of  weapons  (2  Chron. 
xiv,  8),  into  troops  (officers  and  soldiers  together  being 
called  a^'73"J  D'^"ib,  captains  and  servants')  of  1000, 
100,  and  50  men  (Numb,  xxxi,  14,  48 ;  Judg.  xx,  10 ;  1 
Sam.  viii,  12 ;  2  Kings  i,  9 ;  xi,  15),  each  having  its  own 
leader  (CSbsn  ^b,  caj^tain  of  the  thousands;  "lb 
nis^ll,  captain  of  the  hundreds;  d"'t'rri  ^b,  captain 
off  fly ;  2  Kings  i,  9 ;  xi,  4 ;  2  Chron.  xxv,  5 ;  for  later 
times,  comp.  1  Mace,  iii,  55) :  larger  divisions  are  also  re- 
ferred to  (1  Cliron.  xxvii,  1  sq.;  2  Chron.  xvii,  14  sq.). 
The  commander-in-chief  of  the  entire  army  (called  "lb 
^^^nn,  captain  of  the  host, or  N2^n  "^'C,  captain  of  the 
army,  or  X^Sn  hv  "lb,  captain  over  the  army,  2  Sam, 
ii,  8;  xxiv,  2;  1  Kings  i,  19)  formed  a  council  of  war 
(general's  staff)  with  the  commanders  of  the  chiliads 
and  centuries  (1  Chron.  xiii,  1  sq.),  and  in  time  of  peace 
had  the  direction  of  the  military  enrolment  (2  Sam. 
xxiv,  2  sq.).  But  the  king  generally  led  the  army  in 
person  in  battle.  The  national  militia  of  the  Hebrews 
wore  no  uniform,  and  at  first  each  soldier  was  at  his  own 
expense,  although  commissaries  of  provisions  are  occa- 
sionally mentioned  (Judg.  xx,  10),  On  militan,^  weap- 
ons, see  Armor.  The  strength  of  the  Israclitish  armies 
is  sometimes  stated  in  very  high  figures  (1  Sam.  xi,  8 ; 
XV,  4 ;  1  Chron.  xxvii,  1  sq.),  which  is  not  so  surprising, 
as  they  were  gathered  m  mass  by  messengers  (at  a  later 
day,  Josephus-  got  together  in  Galilee  alone  100,000  men 
of  the  Jewish  soldiery,  IFar,  ii,  20,6) ;  but  the  numbers 
are  probably  often  corrupt  (2  Sam.  xxiv,  9  sq. ;  1  Chron. 
xxi,  5  sq.;  2  Chron.  xiii,  3;  xiv,  8;  xvii,  14;  xxvi,  12 
sq.)  or  (in  the  Chronicles,  see  Gramberg,  p.  117)  exag- 
gerated.    See  Number. 

The  organization  of  a  standing  army  was  begun  by 
Saul  (1  Sam.  xiii,  2  sq. ;  xxiv.  3)  in  the  establishment 
(by  voluntary  enlistment)  of  a  picked  corps  of  3000 
strong  from  the  whole  mass  of  the  people  subject  to 
military  duty  (1  Sam.  xiv,  52).  David  followed  his 
example,  but,  besides  the  body-guard  (see  Cherethite 
and  Pelethite),  he  likewise  instituted  a  national  army, 
to  serve  in  turn  in  monthly  divisions  (1  Chron.  xxvii,  1 
sq.).  Solomon  did  the  same  (1  Kings  iv,  26) ;  and  even 
princes  of  the  roj'al  stock,  before  thej'  came  to  the  throne, 
invested  themselves  with  a  life-guard  of  troops  (2  Sam. 
XV,  1 ;  1  Kings  i,  5).  Likewise  under  Jehoshaphat  (2 
Chron.  xvii,  14  sq.),  Athaliah  (2  Kings  xi,  4),  Amaziah 
(2  Chron.  xxv,  5),  and  Uzziah  (2  Chron.  xxvi,  11).  as 
also  imder  Ahaziah  of  Israel  (2  Kings  i,  9  sq.),  standing 
troops  are  mentioned  in  time  of  peace,  but  they  were 
probably  not  in  constant  service.  Their  pay  probably 
consisted  in  agricultural  produce.  Foreigners  were  not 
excluded  from  the  honors  of  war  (as  may  be  seen  in  the 
case  of  Uriah  the  Hittite,  and  other  warriors  of  David, 
q.  V.) ;  and  Amaziah,  king  of  Judah  (although  with  the 
disapprobation  of  the  prophet),  even  hired  a  whole  troop 
of  Ephraimitish  soldiers  (2  Chron.  xxv,  6  sq.).  (See 
generally  J.  F.  Zacharife,  he  re  militari  vet.  IJehr.  Kil. 
1735,  a  work  of  no  great  merit.)  In  post-exilian  times 
a  fresh  organization  of  Jewish  military  force  was  insti- 
tuted under  the  JMaccabees.  Judas  early  established  Ids 
military  companies  (1  ]\Iacc.  iii,  55)  in  divisions  of  1000 
100, 50,  and  10 ;  and  Simon,  as  prince,  first  paid  a  stand- 
ing army  out  of  his  own  resources  (1  3Iacc.  xiv,  32). 
His  successors  commanded  a  still  larger  niunber  of 
troops,  and  John  Hyrcanus  was  the  first  who  enlisted 
also  foreigners  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiii,  8,  4),  proliably  Araln- 
ans,  who  sers-ed  in  mercenary  armies  (1  IMacc.  v,  89). 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Jews  likewise  engaged  in  for- 
eign warfare,  for  instance,  as  auxiliaries  of  the  Eg^p- 
tians  (1  Mace,  x,  36  ;  Joseph.  Ant.  xiii,  10,  4),  and  indi- 
viduals even  attained  the  rank  of  commanders  (Joseph. 
Ant.  xiii,  10,  4;  13, 1 ;  Apion,  ii,5),  although  they  gen- 
erally abstained  from  sers-ing  in  foreign  armies,  on  ao- 
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count  of  being  obliged  to  violate  the  Sabbath  (Joseph. 
Ant.  xiv,  10, 11  sq.,  14).  The  discontent  and  party  jeal- 
ousies of  the  Jews  rendered  necessary  the  employment 
of  foreign  mercenaries  by  king  Alexander  and  queen 
Alexandra  (Joseph.  Atit.  xiii,  13,  5 ;  1-4,  1 ;  IG,  2),  caUed 
heavy-armed  (iKaTovrafj-axoi,  Joseph.  Ant.  xiii,  12,  5). 
Herod  the  Great  had  in  his  army,  no  doubt,  many  for- 
eigners, even  Germans  (Joseph.  A  fit.  xvii,  8, 3 ;  War,  ii, 
1,2);  Kiindler  (in  A  ct.  A  cad  Erford,  Mogunt.  i,  415  sq.) 
understands  also  a  special  chosen  corps  as  a  body-guard 
{(jioi.ia-o(pv\aKtQ,  3ose:\>h..  Ant.  xv,  9,  3;  comp.  War,  ii, 
1, 3).  He,  as  also  his  successor  (Joseph.  A nt.  xvii,  10, 3 ; 
War,  ii,  20,  1),  suffered  his  troops  in  certain  cases  to 
unite  with  the  Roman  legions  (Josephus,  War,  ii,  18,  9 ; 
iil,  4, 2 ;  A  nt.  xvii,  10,  S),  and  these  Herodian  soldiers,  like 
the  Roman,  were  employed  to  guard  prisoners  (Acts  xii, 
4  sq.).  Respecting  the  discipline  of  these  Herodian 
troops  we  know  notliing  positi\-e,  but  they  were  certain- 
ly organized  on  Roman  princijiles,  as  also  Josephus  him- 
self armed  and  disciplined  tlie  Jewish  militia  who  were 
under  his  command,  alter  the  Roman  custom  ( War,  ii, 
20,  7).  In  the  times  of  the  direct  Roman  government 
of  Judsea,  in  order  to  maintain  tranquillity,  there  were 
Roman  military  bodies  in  the  country,  who  were  regu- 
larly stationed  at  the  head-quarters  of  the  procurator  at 
Ctesarea  (Acts  x,  1) ;  but  during  the  great  festival,  name- 
ly, the  Passover,  they  were  in  part  detailed  to  Jerusalem 
(Acts  xxi,  31 ;  Joseph.  War,  ii,  12, 1).  Sec  Roman  Em- 
pire. (See  generally  Danz,  De  Ehrceor.  re,  milit.  Jense, 
1G90;  .J.  Lydii  Sjntagma  de  re  milit.  cum  notis  S.  van 
Til,  Dordrac.  1698 ;  both  also  in  Ugolini  Thesaur.  xxvii.) 
—Winer,  i,  082.    See  Arjiy;  War. 

HOST  OF  HEAVEN  (C^'p'i-n  S^:^,  tseba'  Jiash- 
sliama'yim,  army  of  the  skies),  in  Gen.  ii,  1,  refers  to 
the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  as  the  host  of  heaven  imder 
the  symbol  of  an  armj',  in  which  the  sun  is  considered 
as  the  king,  the  moon  as  his  vicegerent,  the  stars  and 
planets  as  their  attendants,  and  the  constellations  as  the 
battalions  and  squatlrons  of  the  .-.rmy  drawn  up  in  or- 
der, that  they  may  come  -ndth  their  leaders  to  execute 
the  designs  and  commands  of  the  sovereign.  According 
to  this  notion,  it  is  said  in  the  song  of  Deborah,  "  The 
stars  in  their  courses  fought  against  Sisera"  (Judg.  v, 
20).  The  worship  of  the  host  of  heaven  was  one  of  the 
earliest  forms  of  idolatry  (q.  v.),  and,  from  findmg  it  fre- 
quently reprobated  in  the  Scriptures,  we  may  conclude 
that  it  was  very  common  among  the  Jews  in  the  days 
of  their  declension  from  the  pure  service  of  God  (Deut. 
iv,  19;  2  Kings  xvii,  16;  xxi,  3,  5;  xxiii,  5;  Jcr.  xix, 
13;  Zeph.  i,  5;  Acts  vii,  42).     See  IIeavex. 

In  the  book  of  Daniel  it  is  said,  "And  it  (the  little 
horn)  waxed  great,  even  to  the  host  of  heaven ;  and  it 
cast  down  some  of  the  host  of  the  stars  to  the  ground, 
and  stamped  upon  them"  (viii,  10,  11).  This  doubt- 
less points  to  tlie  aspiring  nature  and  usurping  power 
of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  who  in  2  jNIacc.  ix,  10  is  de- 
scribed as  the  man  who  thought  he  coidd  reach  to  the 
stars  of  heaven ;  which,  from  Isa.  xiv,  13  ;  xxiv,  21,  may 
be  understood  to  signify  the  rulers,  both  civil  and  eccle- 
siastical, among  the  Jews.  The  priests  and  Levites, 
like  the  angels,  were  continually  waiting  on  the  service 
of  the  King  of  heaven  in  the  Temple,  as  of  old  in  the 
tabernacle  (Numb,  viii,  24),  aud  these  were  that  part  of 
the  host,  or  the  hoh'  people,  that  wore  thrown  down 
and  trampled  upon ;  for  Antiochus  overthrew  some  of 
the  most  celebrated  luminaries  among  the  leaders  of  the 
Jewish  people,  and  reduced  them  to  the  lowest  degra- 
dation. Spencer,  in  his  treatise  De  Legihus  Ileb.  bk.  i, 
ch.  iv,  p.  202,  takes  notice  that  the  Scripture  often  bor- 
rows expressions  from  military  affairs  to  accommodate 
itself  to  the  use  of  the  tabernacle,  and  hence  is  the  fre- 
quent use  of  the  term  "host."  The  host  nf  heaven  and 
the  prince  of  the  host  he  thinks  must  refer  to  the  body 
of  the  priests,  who  exercised  the  offices  of  their  warfare 
under  the  standards  of  the  Deity.     See  Little  Horn. 

A  very  frequent  epithet  of  Jehovah  is  '•  Jehoi-ah  God 
of  hosts,'"  i.  e.  of  the  celestial  armies;  generally  rendered 


"  Lord  God  of  hosts"  (Jer.  v,  14 ;  xxx\aii,  17 ;  xliv,  7 ; 
Hos.  xii,  5 ;  Amos  iii,  13 ;  Psa.  lix,  5 ;  Ixxx,  4,  7,  14). 
This  is  a  very  usual  appellation  of  the  Most  High  God 
in  some  of  the  prophetical  and  other  books,  especially 
in  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Zechariah,  and  Malachi ;  but  does 
not  occur  in  the  Pentateuch,  in  the  books  of  Joshua  and 
Judges,  nor  in  Ezekiel,  Job,  and  the  writings  of  Solo- 
mon. The  Hebrew  word  "Sabaoth,"  i.  o.  hosts,  is  used 
by  the  apostles  Paid  and  James  (Rom.  ix,  29 ;  James  v, 
4),  and  is  retained  untranslated  in  the  English  Version. 
As  to  the  grammatical  construction  oi  Jehovah  of  hosts, 
some  suppose  it  to  be  by  ellipsis  for  Jehovah  God  of 
hosts;  Gesenius  says  this  is  not  necessarj^,  and  the  Ar- 
abs, too,  subjoin  in  like  manner  a  genitive  of  attribute 
to  the  proper  names  of  persons,  as  A  ntara,  of  the  hoise, 
q.  d.  Aniara,  chief  of  the  horse.  So,  too,  in  the  con- 
struction God  of  hosts,  the  word  hosts  may  be  taken  as 
an  attribute  which  could  be  put  in  apposition  with  the 
names  of  God.  The  hosts  thus  signified  in  Jehovah  of 
hosts  can  hardly  be  doubtful  if  we  compare  the  expres- 
sions host  and  hosts  of  Jehovah  (Josh,  v,  14, 15;  Psa.  ciii, 
21;  cxlviii,  2),  which,  again,  do  not  differ  from  host  of 
heaven,  embracing  both  angels,  and  the  sun,  moon,  and 
stars  (Gen.  xxxii,  1,  2;  Deut.  iv,  19),  The  phrase  Je- 
hovah of  hosts,  therefore,  differs  little  from  the  latter 
form,  God  of  heaven,  and  Jehovah  God  of  heaven  (Gen. 
xxiv,  7 ;  2  Chron.  xxxvi,  23 ;  Job  xv,  15 ;  Ezra  i,  2 ;  v, 
11, 12 ;  vi,  9, 10 ;  Neh.  i,  4,  5 ;  ii,  4,  20 ;  Psa.  cxxxvi,  26 ; 
Jon.  i,  9 ;  Dan.  ii,  18,  37 ;  Rev.  xi,  13).  See  Sabaotk. 
Host  (oblation,  from  hostia,  victim,  sacrifice"),  the 
name  given  in  the  Romish  Church  to  the  bread  or  v.a- 
fers  used  in  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist.  It  is  \m- 
leavened,  thin,  flat,  and  of  circular  form,  and  has  certain 
emblematic  devices,  as  the  crucifixion,  the  Lamb,  or 
some  words,  or  initials  of  words,  having  reference  to  the 
sacrifice,  impressed  on  it.  The  Greek  and  other  Orien- 
tal churches,  as  well  as  the  various  Protestant  chiurchcs, 
celebrate  the  Eucharist  by  using  leavened  bread,  only 
differing  from  ordinary  bread  in  being  of  a  finer  qual- 
ity ;  and  one  of  the  grounds  of  separation  from  tlie  "West 
alleged  bj'  Michael  Cerularius  was  the  Western  practice 
of  using  unleavened  bread.  "  The  Greek  and  Protes- 
tant controversialists  allege  that  in  the  early  Church 
ordinary  or  leavened  bread  was  always  used,  and  that 
our  Lord  himself,  at  the  Last  Supper,  employed  the 
same.  Even  the  learned  cardinal  Bona  and  the  Jesuit 
Sirmond  are  of  the  same  opinion ;  but  most  Roman  di- 
vines, with  the  great  Mabillon  at  their  head,  contend 
for  the  antiquity  of  the  use  of  the  unleavened  bread,  and 
especially  for  its  conformity  with  the  institution  of  our 
Lord,  inasmuch  as  at  the  paschal  supper,  at  wliich  '  he 
took  bread,  and  blessed,  and  brake  it,'  none  other  than 
the  unleavened  was  admissible  (Exod.  xii,  8,  1 5 ;  Lev. 
xxiii,  5).  (See  Klee,  Dogmatih,  iii,  190.)" — Chambers. 
At  the  Council  of  Florence  it  was  left  at  the  option 
of  the  churches  to  use  leavened  or  mdeavened  bread. 
"  Romanists  worship  the  host  under  a  false  presumption 
that  they  are  no  longer  bread  and  wine,  but  transub- 
stantiated into  the  real  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  who 
is,  on  each  occasion  of  the  celebration  of  that  sacrament, 
offered  up  anew  as  a  victim  (hostia)  by  the  so-called 
'  priests.'  Against  this  error  the  XXXIst  Article  of  Re- 
Ugion  is  expressh-  directed,  and  also  these  words  in  the 
consecration  prayer  of  the  Communion  Service  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  '  By  his  one  oblation  of 
himself  once  offered,'  etc.,  that  Church  pointedly  declar- 
ing in  both  those  places  that  the  minister, '  so  far  from 
offering  any  sacrifice  himself,  refers'  the  people  '  to  the 
sacrifice  already  made  by  another' "  (Eden).  After  the 
Council  of  Trent  had  determined  that,  upon  consecra- 
tion, the  bread  and  wine  in  the  sacrament  are  changed 
into  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  true  God  and  man,  and  that 
though  the  Saviour  always  sits  at  the  right  hand  of  God 
in  heaven,  he  is,  notwithstanding,  in  many  other  places 
sacramentally  present,  this  decision  follows :  "  There  is, 
therefore,  noVoom  to  doubt  that  all  the  faithful  in  Christ 
are  bomid  to  venerate  this  most  holy  sacrament,  and  to 
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render  thereto  the  worship  of  lairia,  which  is  due  to  the 
true  God,  according  to  tlie  constant  usage  of  the  Catho- 
lic Church.  Nor  is  it  tlie  less  to  be  thus  adored  that  it 
was  instituted  by  Christ  tlie  Lord."  We  learn  that,  in 
conformity  with  this  instruction,  as  the  Missal  directs, 
tlie  priest,  in  every  mass,  as  soon  as  he  has  consecrated 
the  bread  and  wine,  with  bended  knees  adores  the  sac- 
rament. He  worships  what  is  before  him  on  the  paten 
and  in  tlie  clialice,  and  gives  to  it  the  supreme  worship, 
both  of  mind  and  body,  that  he  would  pay  to  Christ 
himself.  "With  his  head  bowing  towards  it,  and  his 
eyes  and  thoughts  fixed  on  it  and  directed  towards  it, 
he  prays  to  it  as  to  Christ :  "  Lamb  of  God,  who  takest 
away  the  sins  of  the  world,  have  mercy  on  us.  Lamb 
of  (iod,  who  takest  away  the  sins  of  the  world,  have 
mercy  on  us.  Lamb  of  God,  who  takest  away  the  sins 
of  the  world,  give  us  peace."  The  following  is  a  trans- 
lation from  tlie  rubric  of  the  IMissal:  "Having  uttered 
the  words  of  consecration,  the  priest,  immediately  fall- 
ing on  his  knees,  adores  the  consecrated  host;  he  rises, 
shows  it  to  the  people,  places  it  on  the  corporale,  and 
again  adores  it."  When  the  wine  is  consecrated,  the 
priest,  in  like  manner,  "  falling  on  his  knees,  adores  it, 
rises,  shows  it  to  the  people,  puts  the  cup  in  its  place, 
covers  it  over,  and  again  adores  it."  The  priest,  rising 
up  after  he  has  adored  it  himself,  lifts  it  up  as  high  as 
he  can  conveniently,  and,  with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  it, 
shows  it,  to  be  devoutly  adored  by  the  people;  who, 
having  notice  also,  by  ringing  the  mass-bell,  as  soon  as 
they  see  it,  fall  down  in  the  humblest  adoration  to  it,  as 
if  it  were  God  himself.  If  Christ  were  visibly  present, 
they  could  not  bestow  on  him  more  acts  of  homage 
than  they  do  on  the  host.  Tliey  pray  to  it,  and  use  the 
same  acts  of  invocation  as  they  do  to  Christ  himself. 
Tlie  host  is  also  worshipped  when  it  is  carried  through 
the  street  in  solemn  procession,  either  before  the  pope, 
or  when  taken  to  some  sick  person,  or  on  the  feast  of 
Corpus  Christi.  The  person  who,  in  great  churches, 
conveys  the  sacrament  to  tlie  numerous  communicants, 
is  called  hajulus  Dei,  the  porter  or  carrier  of  God.  This 
idolatrous  custom  of  the  Church  of  Rome  was  not  known 
till  the  year  1210;  for  it  was  in  1215  that  transubstan- 
tiation,  by  the  Council  of  Lateran,  under  pope  Innocent 
III,  was  made  an  article  of  faith ;  and  we  also  find  in 
the  Roman  canon  law  that  it  was  pope  Honorius  who 
ordered,  in  the  following  year,  that  the  priests,  at  a  cer- 
tain part  of  tlie  mass  service,  should  elevate  the  host, 
and  cause  the  people  to  prostrate  tliiinsrlves  in  wor- 
shipping it.  See  Augusti,  J>i uLirUnlliiL-citi-n  aus  der 
christi.  Archdol.  viii,  275  sq. ;  Elliott,  JJiliiiealion  of  Ro- 
vmnism,  bk.  ii,  ch.  iv,  v ;  Brown,  Expos,  of  the  39  A  rti- 
cles,  p.  G06,  731,  n. ;  Neale,  Iiitrod.  East.  Church,  ii,  516; 
Siegel,  Christ.  Allerth.  i,  80;  Bingham,  Christ.  Antiq.  ii, 
819;  Farrar,  s.  v.  Adoration;  SchriJckh,  Kirchengesch. 
xxviii,  p.  73;  and  the  articles  Azymites;  Lord's  Sup- 
PEit;  IM.vss;  Tkansubstantiation.     (J.  H.W.) 

Hostage  (n^^"l>Fl,  taaruhah',  suretyship),  a  per- 
son delivered  into  the  hands  of  another  as  a  security  for 
the  performance  of  some  engagement.  See  Plkdge. 
Conquered  kings  or  nations  often  gave  hostages  for  the 
payment  of  their  tribute,  or  for  the  continuance  of  their 
subjection ;  thus  .Jehoash,  king  of  Israel,  exacted  hos- 
tages from  Amaziah,  king  of  Judah  (2  Kings  xiv,  14 ;  2 
Chron,  xxv,  24).     See  War. 

Hotchkin,  Ebenezer,  a  Presbyterian  missionarj' 
to  the  Indians,  was  born  at  Richmond,  JMass.,  March  19, 
1803.  He  was  sent  as  an  assistant  missionary  to  the 
Choctaw  nation  in  1828,  and  spent  the  rest  of  his  life 
i  laboring  among  thorn.  He  died  at  the  residence  of  his 
brother,  the  late  Rev.  John  Hotchkin,  at  Lenox,  IVIass., 
Oct.  28,  1867.  Hotchkin  was  not  only  a  minister,  but 
also  an  instructor,  and  was  active  in  the  management 
of  boarding  and  other  schools. — Wilson,  I'reshi/terian 
Historical  Almanac,  1868,  p.  334  sq. 

Hot  Cross-Buns,  a  kind  of  muffin  or  biscuit,  with 
the  figiu-e  of  the  cross  impressed  upon  them,  quite  gen- 


erally used  in  England  by  the  adherents  of  the  Cluirch 
of  England  for  breakfast  on  Good  Friday.  These  bis- 
cuits are  said  to  be  derived  from  the  Ecclesiastical  Eu- 
logiaj  (q.  v.),  formerly  given  as  a  token  of  frieiidsliip,  or 
sent  to  the  houses  of  those  who  were  hindered  from  re- 
ceiving the  host. — See  Staunton,  Ecclesiastical  Diction- 
art/,  p.  377. 

Ho'tham  (Heb.  Chatham',  tlnin,  a  seal  or  siguet- 
ring,  as  in  Exod.  xxviii,  12,  etc. ;  Sept.  XitiBdft,  Vidg. 
Uotham'),  the  name  of  two  men. 

1.  One  of  the  sons  of  Heber,  the  grandson  of  Asher 
(1  Chron.  vii,  32).  B.C.  cir.  1658.  He  is  probably  the 
same  with  Heiacji,  whose  sons  are  enumerated  in  verse 
35,  and  grandsons  in  verses  36,  37. 

2.  An  iVroerite,  and  father  of  Shania  and  Jehiel,  two 
of  David's  champions  (1  Chron.  xi,  44,  where  the  name 
is  Anglicized  "  Hothan,"  after  the  Sept.  XwSiuv).  B.C. 
1046. 

Ho'than  (1  Chron.  xi,  44).     See  Hotiiam  2. 

Ho'thir  (Heb.  llothir',  '\''^T\^^^,  preserver ;  Sept. 
'IwfS'if)/,  'liStp/'),  the  thirteenth  son  of  Heman  (q.  v.), 
who,  with  eleven  of  his  kinsmen,  had  cliarge  of  the 
twenty-first  division  of  Levitical  singers  (1  Chron.  xxv, 
4,  28)"     B.C.  1014.     See  Giddalti. 

Hottentots,  the  aboriguial  inhabitants  of  Cape 
Colony,  in  Southern  Africa.  They  are  divided  into 
three  large  tribes :  1 .  the  Nama,  or  Namaqua ;  2.  the 
Kora  (Korana,  Koraqua) ;  and,  3.  the  Saab,  or  Bushmen 
(Bosjesmans).  In  modern  times  they  have  been  pushed 
northwards,  partly  by  European  immigrants,  jiarlly  by 
the  Betchuanas  and  Kaffres.  The  Nama,  or  Namaqua, 
live  as  nomads  along  the  Orange  River,  in  Great  Na- 
maqualand,  which  is  an  independent  country,  with  about 
100,000  square  miles,  and  only  40,000  inhabitants,  and 
Little  Namaqualand,  which  is  a  part  of  Cape  Colony. 
Tiie  Kora,  or  Korana,  were  about  fifty  years  ago  very 
numerous  in  the  vicinity  of  the  A''aal  and  Hart  rivers; 
now  they  dwell  as  nomads  on  both  sides  of  the  Upper 
Orange  River,  both  in  Cape  Colonj'  and  in  the  Orange 
Free  State  (q.  v.).  Tiie  Saab,  or  Bushmen,  live  scat- 
tered, partly  in  the  northern  districts  of  Cape  Colony, 
partly  in  the  desert  Kalahary.  In  Cape  Colony  there 
were,  according  to  the  census  of  1865,  81,598  Hotten- 
tots, by  the  side  of  181,592  Europeans,  and  100,536 
Kaffres,  in  a  total  population  of  496,381.  Little  is 
known  of  the  Hottentots'  religion  further  than  that  they 
believe  in  a  good  and  an  evil  spirit,  hold  festivals  on  the 
occasion  of  the  new  and  full  moon,  and  look  upon  cer- 
tain spots  as  the  abode  of  departed  spirits.  They  have 
no  regular  priest,  nor  anything  like  an  established  wor- 
ship, although  they  render  especial  homage  to  a  small, 
shining  bug.  They  have  magicians  for  whom  they 
have  great  resjiect.  The  Bastai-ds,  or  Griquas,  result- 
ing from  the  amalgamation  of  Hottentots  and  Europe- 
ans, appear  much  more  susceptible  of  mental  and  intel- 
lectual culture;  they  also  form  a  distinct  race,  and  a 
colony  of  6000  of  them,  established  at  the  Cat  River  in 
1826,  has  been  quite  successful,  and  numbered  in  1870 
about  20,000,  nearly  all  Christians.  They  are  partly 
nomads,  partly  agricidturists.  The  Hottentots  in  Cape 
Colony  and  the  Gricpias  no  longer  speak  the  Hotten- 
tot language,  but  a  Dutch  dialect,  strongly  mixed  with 
Hottentot  and  Kaffre  words.  The  Hottentot  language 
is  not  related  to  any  other,  and  is  especially  different 
from  the  large  South  African  family  of  languages. 
The  words  are  mostly  monosyllabic,  and  usually  end 
in  a  vowel  or  nasal  sound.  Among  the  consonants, 
l.f,  and  V  are  wanting.  There  are  many  dijdithongs. 
Non-Africans  find  it  impossible  to  imitate  the  guttu- 
rals which  the  Hottentots  breathe  with  a  hoarse  voice 
from  a  hollow  chest,  as  well  as  the  foiu-  clicking  sounds 
which  are  produced  by  a  lashing  of  the  tongue  against 
the  palate,  and  which  in  writing  arc  reiiresented  by 
lines  and  points  ( I  =  dental ;  !  =  palatal ;  ±  =  cere- 
bral; II,  lateral).  Modern  Unguists  enumerate  four  dia- 
lects :  1.  that  of  the  Nama;  2.  that  of  the  Kora ;  3.  that. 
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of  the  eastern  Hottentots,  or  Gonaquas ;  4.  the  dead  dia- 
lects of  the  colonial  Hottentots.  The  substantives  have 
three  genders,  masculine,  feminine,  and  common ;  and 
three  numbers,  singidar,  dual,  and  plural.  There  are 
no  cases ;  the  adjective  and  verb  are  not  inflected.  The 
prepositions  are  usually  placed  after  tlie  words  which 
they  govern.  The  language  of  the  Bushmen  differs 
from  that  of  the  other  Hottentots.  By  the  Dutch  con- 
querors of  the  country  of  the  Hottentots  the  poor  inhab- 
itants were  considered  unworthy  of  Christianity,  and 
even  many  members  of  the  colonial  churches  discoun- 
tenanced and  prevented  all  missionary  enterprises.  The 
first  missionary  among  the  Hottentots  began  his  opera- 
tions in  1709,  but  he  ceased  them  after  a  few  weeks.  In 
1737,  the  Moravian  missionary,  G.  Schmidt,  gained  an 
attentive  hearmg;  but  when,  after  a  few  years,  the  fruit 
of  his  labors  appeared,  he  was  compelled  by  the  colonial 
government  to  leave.  During  the  next  fifty  years  no 
missionary  was  allowed  to  visit  the  Hottentots.  In  1792 
the  Moravians  succeeded  in  re-establishing  their  mission, 
but  not  until  the  country  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
English  did  the  missionaries  find  the  necessary  protection, 
under  which  their  station  at  Baviaanskloof  (at  present 
called  Genadendal)  became  very  flourishing.  The  work 
grew  steadily,  and  (since  1818)  has  extended  from  the 
Hottentots  to  the  Kaffres.  The  IMoravians,  even  as 
early  as  1798,  were  joined  by  the  London  Missionary 
Society.  The  missionary  Von  der  Kemp  established  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  colony  a  mission  among  the  Hot- 
tentots, and  the  latter  labored  among  the  Bushmen. 
In  Little  Naraaqualand  the  mission  was  likewise  begun 
by  the  London  Society,  and  continued  by  the  Rhenish 
i\Iissionary  Society,  which,  after  the  emancipation  of 
tlie  Hottentots,  established  a  number  of  stations  in  the 
eastern  districts.  Several  thousands  of  Griquas  settled 
on  the  Cat  River,  where  the  station  Philipton,  with  sev.- 
eral  out-stations,  arose.  Among  the  Koras  missions 
have  been  established  (since  1834)  by  the  Berlin  Mis- 
sionary Society.  More  recently,  a  number  of  other  mis- 
sionary societies,  of  almost  all  the  churches  represent- 
ed in  Cape  Colony,  have  taken  part  in  the  missions 
among  the  Hottentots.  Beyond  the  limits  of  Cape 
Colony,  the  London  IMission  Society  was  the  first  to  es- 
tablish (1805)  missions  in  Groat  Naraaqualand.  Subse- 
quently the  field  was  occupied  by  the  Wesleyan  IMetho- 
(lists  and  the  Rhenish  Missionary  Society.  Several  sta- 
tions established  by  the  former  in  the  northern  parts  of 
the  country  were  again  abandoned  (Concordiaville  and 
Wesleyvale,  1845-53),  but  in  18G9  they  still  had  three 
districts  in  the  south— Nisbethbath,  Hoole's  Fountain, 
and  Jerusalem — all  of  which  were  occupied  by  native 
helpers,  and  occasionally  visited  by  a  Wesleyan  mission- 
ary from  Little  Naraaqualand.  More  extensive  is  the 
work  of  the  Rhenish  Society,  which  in  1842  established 
its  first  out-station  atBcthania,  and  gradually  advanced 
northwards  as  far  as  the  Zwachaub.  Their  labors,  espe- 
cially at  Bethania,  have  been  ven,'  successful,  and  Great 
Naraaqualand  may  now  be  regarded  as  a  Christianized 
country.  See  Tindall  (Wesleyan  missionarj'),  Two  Lec- 
tures on  Great  Numaqualand  and  its  Inhabitants ;  Moo- 
die,  The  Becord,  or  a  Series  of  official  Papeis  relative  to 
the  Condition  ami  Treatment  of  the  native  Tribes  in  South 
Africa  (Capetown,  1838  sq.,  5  vols.).  A  Grammar  of 
the  Hottentot  language  has  been  prepared  by  Tyndall 
(Capetown,  1857),  and  a  As-ork  on  etymology  by  WaU- 
mann  (Berlin,  1857).  On  the  history  of  the  missions 
among  tlie  Hottentots,  see  Grundemann,  Missionsatlas 
(Gotha,  1867).     (A.  J.  S.) 

Hottinger,  Johann  Heinrich,  1,  a  celebrated 
Swiss  theoli)^-iaii  and  scholar,  born  at  Ziirich  March  10, 
1620.  He  studied  theology  and  the  Oriental  languages  at 
Ziirich,  Geneva,  Groningcn,  and  Leyden.  In  1642  he  be- 
came professor  of  Church  History  at  Ziirich,  and  in  1643 
added  to  it  a  professorship  at  the  Carolinum.  In  1655 
he  became  professor  of  Oriental  languages  at  Heidel- 
berg, but  in  1661  he  returned  to  Ziirich.  In  1666,  af- 
ter the  decease  of  Hoornbeck  (q.  v.),  the  University  of 


Leyden  urged  Hottinger  to  come  as  his  successor.  He 
finally  consented,  by  advice  of  the  Swiss  government, 
to  serve  that  university  a  few  years.  While  making 
his  arrangements  preparatory  to  his  journey,  he  was 
drowned  in  the  Limmat,  June  5,  1667.  Hottinger  oc- 
cupies a  distinguished  place  among  the  philologists  of 
the  17th  century,  who  labored  to  promote  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  Shemitic  languages.  He  was  one  of  the 
first  to  bring  to  public  notice  a  number  of  SjTiac  and 
Arabic  works  by  giving  extracts  from  them  and  biogra- 
phies of  their  authors.  He  also  gave  a  powerfid  impulse 
to  tlie  study  of  Oriental  languages  by  establishing  at 
his  own  expense  an  Arabic  printing-office  at  Heidel- 
berg while  professor  in  that  city.  The  great  aim  of  his 
writings  was  to  establish  the  interpretation  of  Scripture 
on  a  more  thoroughly  historical  and  grammatical  foun- 
dation; yet  he  rather  furnished  the  means  for  such  a 
system  than  established  it  himself.  His  works  consist 
chiefly  of  compilations,  and  were  valuable  from  the  fact 
that  they  were  from  sources  previously  not  generally 
known.  He  seldom  gives  an  exegesis,  but  when  he 
does  it  is  based  on  grammatical  and  historical  consider- 
ations rather  than  on  dogmatical.  His  principal  works 
are,  Exercitationes  AntimoriniaTue  de  Pentateucho  Sama- 
rif.  (1644)  : — Erotemata  lingual  sanctce  (1647;  2d  edition, 
1667) :  —  Grammatica  Chaldmo-Sf/riaca  (1658): — Hist, 
orient alis  de  Muhammedismo,  Saracenismo,  Chaldaismo 
(Zur.  1650)  ■.—Ilistoria  ecclesiast.  Novi  Test.  (1651-67,  9 
vols.),  of  which  Schaff  {Ch.  Hist,  i,  21)  says  that  it  is  a 
coimterpart  of  the  Magdebiu-g  Centuries.  "  It  is  less 
original  and  vigorous,  but  more  sober  and  moderate:" — 
Jus  Hebra;o7iim  (1655) : — Smegma  orientale  opposituni 
sordihus  barbarismi  (1657) : — Bibliotheca  oricntalis  (Hei- 
delb.  1658)  -.—Thesaurus  philol.  (Zur.  1649)  :—WegiL-ei^ 
ser,  dadurch  man  rei'sichert  icerden  mag,  wo  heiit  su 
Tage  der  ioahre  katkoliscke  Glaube  zufinden  sei  (1647-49, 
3  vols.) : — Cursus  theologicus  (1660). — Pierer,  ijnirersal 
Lexikon,  s.  v. ;  Kitto,  Bibl.  Cyclop,  ii,  331 ;  Hoefer,  Nouv, 
Biogr.  Generule,  xxv,  236  sq. ;  Herzog,  Real-EncyUop, 
vi,  287  sq. ;  Hirzel,  J.  H.  Hottinger  der  Orientalist  d.  17 
Jahrhunderts ;  Bayle,  Hist.  Diet,  ii,  525  sq.;  Bibliotheca 
Sacra,  vii,  63. 

Hottinger,  Johann  Heinrich,  2,  a  Swiss  Protes- 
tant theologian,  grandson  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at 
Ziirich  Dec.  5, 1681.  He  studied  theology  at  the  unit 
versities  of  Ziirich,  Geneva,  and  Amsterdam,  and  in  1704 
was  appointed  professor  of  philosophj^  at  ^Marburg.  In 
1705  he  became  professor  of  Hebrew  antiquities,  and 
in  1710  professor  of  theology.  To  strictly  Calvinistic 
views  he  added  most  of  Cocceius's  principles,  and  from 
this  mixture  resulted  a  system  of  liis  own,  which  he 
set  forth  in  a  treatise  on  dogmatics, entitled  7>/7J^^s  Doc- 
irincB  Christiana;  (Francf.  ad  Jlaiu,  1714,  8vo).  This 
work  created  great  excitement;  the  author  was  ac- 
cused of  inculcating  mystical  doctrines,  and  was  obliged 
to  resign  his  position  in  1717.  Hottinger  retired  to 
Frankenthal,  where  he  became  pastor  of  the  Refoi-med 
Church.  In  1721  he  was  appointed  professor  of  theol- 
ogy at  Heidelberg,  where  he  died  April  7, 1750.  The 
most  important  of  liis  later  writings  are  Uisquisiiio  de 
Revelaiionibus  >  .rfrrinnUufn-iis  in  genere  et  de  qnibusdam 
hodiemis  vulgn  di<iis  /ii.-jiiratls  in  specie  (1717,  8vo), 
in  which  he  treats  of  the  jn-ophets  of  the  Cevennes,  who 
were  just  then  attracting  great  attention  in  Germany. 
— Hoefer,  A'^ouv.  Biog.  Generale,  xxv,  239 ;  Hilgenfeld, 
Zeitschrift  f.  vissenschaftl.  TheoL  1868,  p.  31.  (J.  N.  P.) 
Hottinger,  Johann  Jakob,  1,  son  of  Johann 
Heinrich,  No.  1,  was  liorn  at  Ziirich  Dec.  1, 1652.  He 
studied  theology  at  Ziirich  and  Basle,  and  became,  in 
1680,  pastor  of  Stallikon,  near  Ziirich.  In  1686  he  was 
appointed  dean  of  the  cathechal  of  Ziirich,  and  in  1698 
]irofessor  of  theology  in  the  imiversity  of  that  place. 
He  died  Dec.  18, 1735.  Hottinger  labored  earnestly  to 
establish  a  union  of  the  Protestant  churches,  and  with 
that  view  published  his  Diss,  irenica  de  veritatis  et  char- 
itatis  in  ecclesiee  Protestantium  connubio  (1721).  He  was 
an  ardent  opponent  of  the  Roman  Church,  and  wrote 
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against  it  his  Dissertaiio  smcularis  de  necesmria  majo- 
rttiii  ab  eccksia  Romanu  secessione  (1719).  Ilis  princi- 
pal other  works  are,  Jleh'eiische  KircheiiffescJiichte  (1608- 
1729,  4  vols.  4to)  : — Ueber  d.  Zustand  d<-r  SccJi'  wich  dnn 
Tode  (1715)  -.—Die  christliche  Lehre  i\ il. Ii<  ilsuiin  n  Cuade 
Gottes  {illG)  •.—Historia  formidce  cnii.-n  nsns  (ITl':'.):— 
Fctfa  doc/rincB  de prcedestinaHone  et  (jnUia  Ihl  (1727), 
etc.— I'icrer,  Universal-Lexiknn,  s.  v. ;  Herzog,  Reid-En- 
ajklop.  vi,  290  scj. ;  Hoefer,  Nuuv.  Biorj.  Genir.  xxv,  238 
sq.;  Wahh,  Bibliof/i.  Theoloy.  (see  Index);  Fuhmiann, 
liinuhrvrterhuch  d.  Kirchengesch.  ii,  G .')4 ;  Gass,  Doynitn- 
fjtvchh'hie,  iii,  78  sq. 

Hottinger,  Johann  Jakob,  2,  nophew  of  a 
grandson  of  the  foregoing,  and  also  a  distinguished  the- 
ologian, was  born  at  Ziirich  May  18, 1783.  He  was  ap- 
])ointed  ])rofessor  of  history  at  the  university  of  his  na- 
tive jilaec  in  18-14,  and  died  there  May  18,  1859.  His 
]irineipal  works  are  Gesch.d.Schweizer.Kirchentremmmj 
(Ziir.  1825-27,2  vols.8vo)  : — HuldreichZwiiujU  u.s.Zcit 
(ibid.  1811,  8vo).  He  also  edited,  in  connection  with 
Yogeli,  Bullinger's  Reformaiionsgesch.  (vol.  i-iii,  Frauenf. 
1840, 8vo).  See  Piercr,  Univ.  Lexilon,  viii,  358 ;  Hoefer, 
Nouv.  Biog.  Gmerale,  xxv,  239 ;  Brockhaus,  Com.  Lex. 
viii,  108. 

Honanies  is  the  name  of  a  IMohammedan  sect  of 
roving  licentious  Arabians,  who  dwell  in  tents,  as  is  the 
custom  of  the  Arabians.  "  They  liavc  a  particular  law, 
by  which  they  are  commanded  to  perform  their  cere- 
mo]iies  and  prayers  under  a  pavilion,  without  any  light, 
after  which  they  lie  with  the  first  woman  they  can 
meet."  Some  followers  of  this  sect  are  living  concealed 
at  Alexandria  and  other  places.  They  are  not  tolerated 
b}'  their  fellow-countrj'men,  and  are  burnt  alive  if  dis- 
covered. The  name  given  them  signifies  in  Arabic 
wicked,  lascivious,  or  ahomiiiaUe  peisons.  See  Brough- 
ton,  BibUoth.  Hist.  Sac.  i,  495.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Hoiibigant,  Charles  Fkax^ois,  a  French  priest 
of  the  Oratory,  and  an  eminent  Biblical  scholar,  was 
born  at  Paris  in  l(i8G.  He  joined  his  order  in  1704,  and 
soon  became  distinguished  for  his  great  attainments. 
He  lectured  successively  on  belles-lettres  at  Jeuilly,  on 
rhetoric  at  Marseilles,  and  on  philosophy  at  Soissons, 
and  was  called  to  Paris  in  1722  to  conduct  the  confer- 
ences of  St.  Magloire.  His  devotion  to  the  duties  re- 
quired by  these  new  offices  produced  a  serious  illness, 
which  terminated  in  total  deafness.  Being  thus  inca- 
pacitated for  public  duty,  he  devoted  all  his  time  to 
study,  applying  himself  especially  to  the  Oriental  lan- 
guages. Towards  the  close  of  his  long  career,  his  intel- 
lectual faculties  became  impaired  in  consequence  of  a 
fall.  He  died  at  Paris  October  31,  1783.  In  1772  he 
founded  a  school  for  girls  at  Avilly,  where  he  had  a 
country  residence,  and  at  his  death  he  left  an  annual  in- 
come of  175  francs  to  that  institution.  His  principal 
amusement  was  to  set  in  type  and  print  his  works  him- 
self, and  for  that  purpose  he  established  a  printing- 
room  in  his  country  house.  He  wrote  Racines  de  la 
Langue  Hebruique  (Paris,  1732,  8vo)  in  verse,  in  imita- 
tion of  the  Racines-Grecques  of  Rort-Koyal.  In  the 
preface  Houbigant  defends  Masclefs  system,  and  at- 
tempts to  prove  the  uselessness  and  danger  of  vowel 
points  in  the  study  of  Hebrew : — Prolegomena  in  Scrip- 
tiiram  Sacram  (Paris,  1746, 4to).  In  this  -(vork  he  follows 
Cappel,  seeking  to  prove  that  the  original  text  of  the 
O.  T.  has  undergone  alterations  which,  without  touch- 
ing on  points  of  dogma  or  of  morals,  tend  to  obscure  the 
sense ;  and  he  gives  rules  by  which  these  faults,  due  most- 
ly to  the  carelessness  of  copyists,  may  be  discovered  and 
corractQA:— Conferences  de  Metz.  In  this  work,  pub- 
lished without  name  of  place  or  date,  he  gives  a  j)opular 
expose  of  the  principles  of  criticism  developed  in  the 
preceding  work : — Psalmi  Ilcbraici  mendis  quam  pluri- 
mis  exjmrgati  (Leyden,  1748,  16mo),  the  text  corrected 
according  to  the  principles  laid  do\\m  by  the  author  in 
his  Prolegomena  : — Biblia  Ilebraica.  cum  notis  criticis  et 
versions  Latina  ad  notas  criticas  facta ;  accedunt  libri 


Graci  qui  deutero-canonici  vocantur,  in  ires  classes  dvi~ 
tributi  (Paris,  1753  and  1754,  4  vols.  foL).  This  work, 
which  cost  its  author  twenty  years'  labor,  was  publLshcd 
by  the  Congregation  of  the  Oratory  at  an  expense  of 
40,000  francs.  It  is  very  carefully  executed,  and  is 
printed  in  two  columns,  one  containing  the  text  and  the 
other  the  translation.  The  text,  printed  without  vowel 
points,  is  but  a  reprint  of  Van  iler  Ilooght's  edition  of 
1705.  The  corrections  proposed  by  Houbigant  (who 
makes  no  account  of  the  Keri  and  Kethib  of  the  Maso- 
rites),  are  placed  either  in  the  margin  or  in  the  form  of 
tables  at  the  end  of  each  volume.  The  corrections  of 
the  Pentateuch  are  taken  from  the  Samaritan  Codex,  to 
which  Houbigant,  as  well  as  Morin,  attached  undue  im- 
portance ;  others  are  taken  from  various  MSS.  belong- 
ing to  the  Congregation  of  the  Oratory,  or  to  the  Impe- 
rial Library  of  I'aris,  but  arc  not  fully  indicated  by  him ; 
a  large  number,  finally,  are  merely  conjectural,  and  de- 
rived from  the  application  of  his  princii)les  of  criticism 
contained  in  the  Prolegomena.  Tlicso  corrections  have 
not  received  the  approbation  of  competent  judges.  Hou- 
bigant appears  not  to  have  had  a  very  clear  idea  of  the 
relative  value  of  his  authorities,  and  he  has  been  ac- 
cused of  want  of  thoroughness  in  his  knowledge  of  He- 
brew, as  well  as  of  arbitrariness  in  his  corrections.  The 
Latin  translation  was  published  separately,  under  the 
title  Veteris  Testamenti  versio  nova  (Paris,  1753,  5  vols. 
8vo) ;  the  critical  notes  and  Prolegomena  have  also  been 
printed  separately,  under  the  title  Notts  Criticce  in  uni- 
versos  Veteris  Testamenti  libros,  cum  Jlebraice  turn  Greece 
scriptos,  cum  integris  Prolegomenis,  ad  exemplar  Parisi- 
ense  denuo  recensce  (Francf.  ad  Main,  1777,  2  vols.  4to). 
Houbigant  translated  bishop  Sherlock's  Sermons  and 
Leslie's  Method  with  the  Deist  into  French.  He  left  a 
large  number  of  MSS.  which  were  never  published.  See 
Cadry,  Notice  sur  la  Vie  et  les  Ouvrages  du  P.  Houbigant 
(in  the  Magasin  Ena/clopedique,  May,  180C) ;  G.  W. 
Meyer,  Gesch.  d.  Schriflerhldr.  iv,  154-166, 264-270, 465, 
466";  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Generale,  xxv,  241  sq. ;  Her- 
zog, Real-Encyklop.  ii,  158;  Schrcickh,  Kirchengesch.  s. 
d.'^Ref.xu,  168;  viii,  50. 

Houdayer,  Juliex,  a  French  theologian,  was  bom 
at  Noyen  in  1562.  In  1595  he  was  appointed  rector  of 
the  Sorbonne,  and  later  filled  several  positions  of  dis- 
tinction in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  France.  He 
died  Nov.  28,  1619.  His  only  theological  work  is  J)u 
Devoir  des  Cures  (Le  JVIans,  1612, 12mo).— Hoefer,  Nouv. 
Biog.  Genercde,  xxv,  247. 

Houdry,  Vincent,  a  French  Jesuit  jireachcr  and 
religious  writer,  was  born  at  Tours  January-  22,  1031. 
He  entered  the  order  in  1044,  preached  some  thirty 
years,  and  then  devoted  his  time  to  writing  only.  He 
died  March  29, 1729.  His  principal  works  are  Sermons 
sur  toiw  les  svjets  de  la  Morale  Chreticnne  (Paris,  1G96, 
etc.,  20  vols,  Vlmo):—Traite  de  la  mani'ere  d'imiter  les 
bons predicateurs  (Par.  1702, 12mo);  and  most  especially 
Biblioth'eque  des  Predicateurs :  contenant  les  principaux 
sujets  de  la  morale  Chrit.  (Par.  1712,  etc.,  23  vols.  4to).— 
Hoefer.  Nouv.  Biog.  Generale,  xxv,  258 ;  Chandon  and 
Delandine,  Nouv.  Diet.  Hist,  xvi,  313. 

Houel,  Nicolas,  a  French  philanthropist  of  the  16th 
centurj'.  He  founded  at  Paris  the  Maison  de  la  Char- 
ite  Chretienne  in  1578.  Two  years  later  he  published 
his  Avertissement  et  declaration  de  V Institution  de  la 
Charite  Chretienne  (Par.  1580, 8vo).— Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog. 
Generale,  xxv,  258  sq. 

Hough  C't'^^  akker',  Piel  of  "i;?^,  to  extirpate'),  a 
method  employed  by  the  ancient  Israelites  to  render 
useless  the  captured  horses  of  an  enemy  (Josh,  xi,  6; 
comp.  Gen.  xlix,  6),  as  they  were  not  allowed  or  able  to 
use  that  animal  (so  also  2  Sam.  viii,  4 ;  1  Chron.  xviii, 
4).  It  consisted  in  hamstringing,  i.  e.  severing  "  the  ten- 
don Achilles"  of  the  hinder  legs  (Sept.  vtvnoKOTrnv ; 
compare  'akar;  Syr.  the  same,  Barhebr.  p.  220).  The 
practice  is  still  common  in  Arab  warfare  (Rosenmilller, 
Institut.  juris  Moham.  circa  bellum,  §  17).    See  Horsb. 
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Hough,  John,  D.D.,  1,  a  distinguished  English  di- 
vine, bom  in  Middlesex  in  1G51,  and  educated  at  Mag- 
dalen College,  Oxford,  of  which  he  was  elected  president 
in  1687,  in  spite  of  the  mandamus  of  king  James  II,  who 
endeavored  to  procure  the  election  to  the  headship  of  the 
college  first  of  Anthony  Farmer,  and  then  of  Dr.  Samuel 
Parker  (q.  v.),  bishop  of  Oxford,  both  Koman  Catholics 
in  belief,  and  neither  of  them  fellows  of  the  college,  as 
the  statute  required.  Lord-commissioners  having  been 
sent  to  enforce  the  royal  mandates  on  the  students. 
Hough,  together  with  twenty-six  out  of  the  twenty- 
eight  fellows  of  the  college,  courageously  protested 
against  their  arbitrarj'^  proceedings,  and  refused  to  de- 
liver the  keys  of  the  college.  Finally,  in  Oct.  1G87,  Dr. 
Parker  was  by  main  force  iij^talled  in  Hough's  place. 
"The  nation,  as  well  as  the  university,  looked  on  all 
this  proceeding  with  a  just  indignation.  It  was  thought 
an  open  piece  of  robbery  and  biu-glary,  when  men  au- 
thorized by  no  legal  commission  came  forcibly  and  tiu-n- 
ed  men  out  of  their  possession  and  freeholds"  (bishop 
Burnet).  "  The  protest  of  Hough  was  everywhere  ap- 
plauded ;  the  forcing  of  his  door  was  everywhere  men- 
tioned with  abhorrence."  Less  than  a  year  after,  James 
II,  under  the  pressure  of  political  events,  thought  it  pru- 
dent, however,  to  retrace  his  steps,  and  to  conciliate 
Hough  and  his  adherents.  The  former  was  restored  to 
his  position  as  president.  After  the  Revolution,  Hough 
became  successively  bishop  of  Oxford  in  1G90 ;  of  Lich- 
field and  Coventry  in  1G99 ;  and  finally,  after  refusing 
the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury,  bishop  of  Worcester  in 
1717.  He  died  in  1743.  Hough  w^rote  Sermons  and 
Charges,  published  with  a  Memoir  ofihis  Life,  by  Wil- 
liam Kussell,  B.D.  etc.  (Oxf.  1821) ;  and  other  occasional 
sermons. — Darling,  Cyclopadia  Bih/ior/rciphica,  i,  1554; 
Macaulay,  History  of  England,  vol.  ii ;  AUibone,  Diction- 
ary of  Authors,  i,897;  McMastors,  Biog.  Ind.  to  Hume's 
History  of  England,  p.  363  sq.;  Stoughton  (John),  jFc- 
des.  Hist,  of  England  (Lond.  1870),  ii,'l33  sq. 

Hough,  John,  D.D.,  2,  a  Congregational  minis- 
ter, was  born  in  Stamford,  Conn.,  August  17, 1783.  He 
graduated  at  Yale  in  1802,  then  studied  divinity,  and 
was  sent  in  1806  as  missionary  to  Vermont,  where  l.e 
was  ordained  pastor  at  Vergennes  in  1807.  This  pas- 
torate he  resigned  in  1812,  and  became  professor  of  lan- 
guages in  ]\Iiddlebury  College,  Vt.  Here  he  remained 
twenty-seven  years,  occupying  several  chairs  in  turn. 
He  left  in  1839,  and  was  some  time  in  the  service  of  the 
Colonization  Society.  In  1841  he  was  installed  pastor 
at  Windham,  Ohio.  He  obtained  a  dismission  in  1850, 
on  account  of  failing  eyesight,  ■which  finally  became 
blindness.  He  died  at  Fort  Wajnie,  Indiana,  July  17, 
1861.  Hough  was  eminently  successful  and  popular  as 
an  instructor.  He  published  three  sermons,  preached  at 
ordinations  (1810, 1823, 1826),  and  was  one  of  the  editjors 
of  "  The  Adviser,  or  Vermont  Evangelical  Magazine." — 
Congreg.  Quurt.  iii,  378 ;  Wilson,  Presbyt.  Historical  A  l- 
manac,  1862,  p.  186. 

Houghtaling,  J.  B.,  a  IMethodist  Episcopal  minis- 
ter, was  l^orn  in  Northeast,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  9, 
1797;  studied  law  for  five  years,  from  1813;  was  con- 
verted about  1817,  and  entered  the  itinerant  ministry 
in  1828.  He  was  appointed  agent  of  the  Troy  Confer- 
ence Academy  in  1835,  and,  on  account  of  poor  health, 
took  a  supernumerary  relation  in  1847,  which  he  retain- 
ed until  his  death  in  1856  or  7.  He  was  a  N-ery  useful 
preacher  and  an  excellent  pastor.  His  business  abilities 
were  fine,  and  he  was  for  many  j-ears  secretary  of  the 
Troy  Conference,  and  twice  assistant  secretary  of  the 
General  Conference.  —  Minutes  of  Conferences,  vi,  353. 
(G.  L.  T.) 

Hour  (Chald.  n^'TT,  shaah',  a  moment,  prop,  a  looh, 
i.  q.  "the  M-ink  of  an  eye"  [Germ.  Avgenhliclc']  ;  Greek 
iopa),  a  terra  first  found  in  Dan.  iii,  6;  iv,  19,  33;  v,  5; 
and  occurring  several  times  in  the  Apocrypha  (Judith 
xix,  8 ;  2  Esd.  ix,  44).  It  seems  to  be  a  vague  expres- 
sion for  a  short  period,  and  the  frequent  phrase  "in  the 


same  hour"  means  "  immediately :"  hence  we  find  InU/'tJS 
substituted  in  the  Targum  for  "5"3,  "in  a  moment" 
(Numb,  xvi,  21,  etc.).  The  corre?ponding  Gr.  term  is 
frequently  used  in  the  same  way  by  the  N.-T.  writers 
(Matt,  viii,  13 ;  Luke  xii,  39,  etc.).  The  word  hour  is 
sometimes  used  in  Scripture  to  denote  some  determinate 
season,  as  "mine  hour  is  not  yet  come,"  "this  is  your 
hour,  and  the  power  of  darkness,"  "  the  hour  is  coming," 
etc.  It  occurs  in  the  Sept.  as  a  rendering  for  various 
words  meaning  time,  just  as  it  does  in  Greelc  writers 
long  before  it  acquired  the  specific  meaning  of  our  word 
"  hour."  Saah  is  still  used  in  Arabic  both  for  an  hour 
and  a  moment. 

The  ancient  Hebrews  were  probably  unacquainted 
with  the  division  of  the  natural  day  into  twenty-foiur 
parts.  The  general  distinctions  of  "  morning,  evening, 
and  noonday"  (Psa.  Iv,  17 ;  comp.  Gen.  xv,  12 ;  xviii,  1 ; 
xix,  1,  15,  23)  were  sufficient  for  them  at  first,  as  they 
were  for  the  early  Greeks  (Homer,  //.  xxi,  3,  111) ;  af- 
tenvards  the  Greeks  adopted  five  marked  periods  of  the 
day  (Jul.  Pollux,  Onom.  i,  68 ;  Dio  Chrysost.  Orat.  in  De 
Glor.),  and  the  Hebrews  parcelled  out  the  period  be- 
tween sunrise  and  sunset  into  a  series  of  minute  divi- 
sions distinguished  by  the  sun's  course,  as  is  still  done 
by  the  Arabs,  who  have  stated  forms  of  prayers  for  each 
period  (Lane's  Mod.  Eg.  vol.  i,  ch.  iii).     See  Day. 

The  early  Jews  appear  to  have  divided  the  day  into 
fotir  parts  (Neh.  ix,  3),  and  even  in  the  N.  T.  we  find  a 
trace  of  this  division  in  Matt,  xx,  1-5.  There  is,  how- 
ever, no  proof  of  the  assertion  sometimes  made,  that  ulpa 
in  the  Gospels  may  occasionally  mean  a  space  of  three 
hours.  It  has  been  thought  by  some  interpreters  (see 
Wolfii  Curcc  in  N.  T.  ad  John  xix,  14)  that  the  evangel- 
ist John  alv.-ays  computes  the  hours  of  the  day  after  the 
Roman  reckoning,  i.  e.  from  midnight  to  midnight  (see 
Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  ii,  79 ;  Aul.  Gell.  Noct.  A II.  iii,  2) ;  but 
this  is  without  support  from  Hebrew  analog}',  and  obliges 
the  gratuitous  supposition  of  a  reckoning  also  from  mid- 
day (against  John  xi,  9). 

The  Greeks  adopted  the  division  of  the  day  into 
twelve  hours  from  the  Babylonians  (Herodotus,  ii,  109 ; 
comp.  Rawlinson,  Herod,  ii,  334).  At  what  period  the 
Jews  became  first  acquainted  with  this  way  of  reckon- 
ing time  is  unknown,  but  it  is  generally  supjiosed  that 
they,  too,  learned  it  from  the  Babylonians  during  the 
Captivity  (Wiihner,  A  nl.  Hehr.  §  v,  i,  8,  9).  They  may 
have  had  some  such  division  at  a  much  earlier  period, 
as  has  been  inferred  from  the  fact  that  Ahaz  erected 
a  sun-dial  in  Jerusalem,  the  use  of  which  had  probably 
been  learned  from  Babylon.  There  is,  however,  the 
greatest  imcertainty  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word 
r.ibs-O  (A.  V.  "degrees,"  Isa.  xxxviii,  8).  See  Dial. 
It  is  strange  that  the  Je\vs  were  not  acquainted  with 
this  method  of  reckoning  even  earlier,  for,  although  a 
purely  conventional  one,  it  is  naturally  suggested  by  the 
montlis  in  a  year.  Sir  G.  WUkmson  thinks  that  it  arose 
from  a  less  obvious  cause  (Rawlinson,  Herod,  ii,  334). 
In  whatever  M^ay  it  originated,  it  was  known  to  the 
Egyptians  at  a  very  early  period.  They  had  twelve 
hours  of  the  day  and  of  the  night  (called  Nau  =  \niVLr), 
each  of  which  had  its  own  genius,  drawn  with  a  star  on 
its  head.  The  word  is  said  by  Lepsius  to  be  found  as 
far  back  as  the  fifth  dynasty  (Rawlinson, //f;-w/.ii,  135). 
The  night  was  divided  into  twelve  equal  pfirtions  or 
hours,  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  the  day.  The. 
most  ancient  division,  however,  was  into  three  watches 
{Ant.  Ixiii,  6;  xc,  4) — the  first,  or  beginning  of  the 
watches,  as  it  is  called  (Lam.  ii.  19) ;  the  middle  watch 
(Judg.  vii,  19) ;  and  the  morning  watch  (Exod.  xiv,  24). 
See  WATCir.  When  Judwa  became  a  province  of  Rome, 
the  Roman  distribution  of  the  night  into  four  watches 
was  introduced;  to  which  division  frequent  allusions 
occiur  in  the  New  Testament  (Lulie  xii,  38 ;  Matt,  xiv, 
25;  xiii,  35),  as  well  as  to  that  of  hours  (IMatt.  xxv,  13; 
xxvi,  40 ;  IMark  xiv,  37 ;  Luke  xvii,  59 ;  Acts  xxiii,  23 ; 
Rev.  iii,  3).     See  Cock-ckowing. 
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There  are  two  kinds  of  hours,  viz.  (1.)  the  astronom- 
ical or  equinoctial  liour,  i.  e.  the  twenty-fourth  part  of  a 
civil  day,  which,  although  "known  to  astronomers,  was 
not  used  ill  the  affairs  of  common  life  till  towards  the 
end  of  the  4th  century  of  the  Christian  a;ra"  (Smith, 
Diet,  of  Classical  Antiq.  s.  v.  Ilora);  and  (2.)  the  natu- 
ral hour  (such  the  Rabbis  called  nT^373T,  KaipiKai,  or 
temporales),  i.  e.  the  twelfth  part  of  the  natural  day,  or 
of  the  time  between  sunrise  and  sunset.  These  are  the 
hours  meant  in  the  New  Test.,  Josephus,  and  the  Rabbis 
(John  xi,  !);  Acts  v,  7 ;  xix,  31 ;  Josephus,  Aiif.  xiv,  4, 
3),  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  they  perpetually 
vary  in  length,  so  as  to  be  very  different  at  different 
times  of  the  year.  Besides  this,  an  hour  of  the  day 
would  always  mean  a  different  length  of  time  from  an 
hour  of  the  night,  except  at  the  equinox.  From  the 
consequent  uncertainty  of  tlie  term  there  arose  the  pro- 
verbial expression  "not  all  hours  are  equal"  (R.  Joshua 
ap.  CarjDzov,  App.  Crit.  p.  345).  At  the  equinoxes  the 
third  hour  would  correspond  to  nine  o'clock ;  the  sixth 
would  ahccujs  be  at  noon.  To  find  the  exact  time  meant 
at  other  seasons  of  the  year,  we  must  know  when  the 
sun  rises  in  Palestine,  and  reduce  the  hours  to  our  reck- 
oning accordingly  (Jahn,  Bihlic.  Arch.  §  101).  In  an- 
cient times  the  only  way  of  reckoning  the  progress  of 
the  (lay  was  by  the  length  of  the  shadow — a  mode  of 
reckoning  which  was  both  contingent  on  the  sunshine, 
and  served  only  for  the  guidance  of  individuals.  See 
Shadow.  By  what  means  the  Jews  calculated  the 
length  of  their  hours — whether  by  dialling,  by  the  clep- 
sydra or  water-clock,  or  by  some  horological  contrivance, 
like  what  was  used  anciently  in  Persia  (Josephus,  A  nf. 
xi,  G),  and  by  the  Romans  (Martial,  viii,  Epiff.  67 ;  Juv. 
Sat.  X,  214),  and  which  is  still  used  in  India  (/]  sidt.  Re- 
searches, V,  88),  a  servant  notifying  the  intervals — it  is 
now  impossible  to  discover  (see  Buttingliausen,  Speci- 
men horarnm  Jleb.  et  Arab.  Tr.  ad  Rh.  1758).  Mention 
is  also  made  of  a  curious  invention  called  ri"'i:i  ^T^-J, 
by  which  a  figure  was  constructed  so  as  to  drop  a  stone 
into  a  brazen  basin  every  hour,  the  sound  of  which  Avas 
heard  for  a  great  distance,  and  annomiced  the  time 
(Otlio,  Lex.  Rab.  s.  v.  Hora). 

For  the  purposes  of  prayer,  tlie  old  division  of  the  day 
into  four  portions  was  continued  in  the  Temple  service, 
as  we  see  from  Acts  ii,  15;  iii,  1 ;  x,  9.  The  stated  pe- 
riods of  prayer  were  the  third,  sixth,  and  ninth  hours 
of  the  day  (Psa.  xlv,  17 ;  Josephus,  A  nf.  iv,  4,  3).  The 
Jews  supposed  that  the  third  hour  had  been  consecrated 
by  Abraham,  the  sixth  by  Isaac,  and  tlie  ninth  by  Ja- 
cob (Kimchi;  Schottgen,  Ilor.  Ilebr.  ad  Acts  iii,  1),  It 
Via  probable  that  the  canonical  hours  observed  by  the 
^Eomanists  (of  which  there  are  eight  in  the  twenty-four) 
are  derived  from  these  Temple  hours  (Goodwin,  Moses 
and  Aaron,  iii,  9).     See  Hours,  Caxoxical. 

The  Rabbis  pretend  that  the  liom-s  were  divided  into 
1080  Qipbn  (minutes),  and  5G,848  n"^r:-|  (seconds), 
whioli  numbers  were  cliosen  because  they  are  so  easily 
divisible  (Gem.  Ilicr.  Berachoth,  2,  4;  in  Reland,  Ant. 
Hehr.  iv,  1,  §  19).     See  Tijie. 

Hour-glass  Stand,  a  frame  of  iron  for  the  hour- 
glass, often  placed  near  the  pulpit 
after  tlie  Reformation  in  England. 
Tliey  were  almost  universally  in- 
troduced in  churches  during  the 
IGth  century,  and  continued  in 
use  until  about  fifty  years  ago,  to 
regulate  the  length  of  sermons. 
Some  of  them  are  yet  to  be  seen, 
as  at  Wolvercot  and  Beckley,  in 
Oxfordshire,  and  Leigh  Church, 
in  Kent.  One  was  recently  set 
up  in  the  Savov  Chapel. — Parker, 

T   -'V?!;''^  K^'l?*^  f*  Glossary  of  Architecture,  v-  127; 
Leigh  Church,  Kent.    ,,r  i     J  <■/        ,      ,      ;       oi- 
'  Vi aXcott,  Sac.  A  i-chceol.yi.  ill. 

Houris,  a  designation  by  Europeans  of  those  imag- 
inary beuigs  whose  companj^  in  paradise,  according  to 


the  INIohammedans'  I)clief,  is  to  form  the  princi])al  fe- 
licity of  the  believers.  The  name,  derived  from  hur  ul 
oythi,  signifies  black-eyed.  Tliey  are  represented  in  the 
Koran  as  most  beautiful  virgins,  not  created  of  clay,  like 
mortal  women,  but  of  pure  musk,  and  endowed  with  im- 
mortal youth,  and  immunity  from  all  disease.  See  the 
Koran,  chap.  Iv,  Ivi  (Sale's  translation) ;  and  the  Prd. 
Disc.  s.  4;  Brande  and  Cox,  Diet,  of  Scimce,  Liter,  and 
Art,  ii,  153. 

Hours,  Canoxicai.,  signifies,  in  ecclesiastical  usage, 
the  daily  round  of  prayers  and  praise  in  some  churches, 
both  ancient  and  modern.  The  ancient  order  of  these 
"  hours"  is  as  follows  : 

1.  Nocturns  or  Matins,  a  service  performed  before  day- 
break (properly  a  night  service),  called  virjils  by  the 
Council  of  Carthage  (398),  but  afterwards  the  first  Iiour 
after  dawn;  mentioned  by  Cyprian  as  midniglit  and 
matins,  and  by  Athanasius  as  nocturns  and  midnight 
(Psa.  cxix,  G2-147;  Acts  xvi,  25).  Cassian  and  Isidore 
say  this  season  was  first  observed  in  the  5th  century,  in 
the  monastery  of  Bethlehem,  in  memory  of  the  nativity. 

2.  Lauds,  a  service  performed  at  daybreak,  following 
the  matin  shortl^v,  if  not  actually  joined  on  to  it,  men- 
tioned by  Basil  and  the  Apostolical  Constitutions. 

3.  Prime,  a  service  performed  at  about  six  o'clock 
A.1M.,  "  the  first  hour,"  mentioned  by  Athanasius  (Ps«. 
xcii,2;  v,3;  lix,  IG). 

4.  Tierce  or  Terce,  a  service  performed  at  9  A.^I., 
"  the  third  hour ;"  mentioned  by  Tertullian  with  Sexts 
and  Nones  (see  below),  as  commemorating  the  time 
when  the  disciples  were  assembled  at  Pentecost  (Acts 
ii,  15). 

5.  Sext,  a  service  performed  at  noonday,  "  the  sixth 
hour,"  commemorating  Peter's  praying  (Acts  x,  19). 

6.  Nones,  a  service  performed  at  3  P.M.,  "  the  ninth 
hour,"  commemorating  the  time  when  Peter  and  John 
went  up  to  the  Temple  (Acts  iii,  1). 

7.  Vespers,  a  service  performed  in  the  early  evening ; 
mentioned  by  Basil,  Ambrose,  and  Jerome,  and  by  the 
Apostolical  Constitutions  (which  we  cite  below),  to  com- 
memorate the  time  when  Christ  instituted  the  Eucha- 
rist, showing  it  was  the  eventide  of  the  world.  "  This 
hour  is  called  from  evening,  according  to  St.  Augustine, 
or  the  evening  star,  says  St.  Isidore."  It  was  also  known 
as  the  office  and  the  hour  of  lights,  as,  until  the  8th  or 
9th  century,  was  usual  in  the  East  and  at  Jlilan  ;  also 
when  the  lamps  were  lighted  (Zech.  xiv,  7).  '•  The  Ro- 
man custom  of  saying  Vesper  after  Nones  then  came 
into  use  in  the  West"  (Walcott,  Sac.  A  rchmil.  p.  31(!). 

8.  Compline,  the  last  evening  or  "  bedtime  service" 
(Psa.  cxxxii,  3) ;  first  separated  from  Vespers  bj'  Bene- 
dict. 

The  office  of  Lauds  was,  however,  very  rarely  separ- 
ated from  that  of  Jlatins,  and  these  eight  hours  of  jiray- 
cr  were  therefore  practically  only  seven,  founded  on  Da- 
vid's habit  (Psa.  Iv,  17 ;  cxix,  G2). 

The  Apostolical  Constitutions  (viii,  34)  mention  the 
hours  as  follows:  "Ye  shall  make  prayer  in  the  morn- 
ing, giving  thanks,  because  the  Lord  hath  enlightened 
you,  removing  the  night,  and  bringing  the  day ;  at  the 
third  hour,  because  the  Lord  then  received  sentence 
from  Pilate ;  at  the  sixth,  because  he  was  crucified ;  at 
the  ninth,  because  all  things  were  shaken  when  the  Lord 
was  crucified,  trembling  at  the  audacity  of  the  imjiious 
Jews,  not  enduring  that  the  Lord  should  be  insulted ;  at 
evening  giving  thanks,  because  he  hath  given  the  night 
for  rest  from  labor ;  at  cock-crowing,  because  that  liour 
gives  glad  tidings  that  the  day  is  dawning  in  which  to 
work  the  works  of  light."  Cassian  likewise  mentions 
the  obser\-ation  of  Tierce,  Sext,  and  Nones  in  monaster- 
ies. Tertullian  and  Pliny  speak  of  Christian  services 
before  daylight.  Jerome  names  Tierce,  Sext,  Nones, 
Vespers,  and  Lauds;  also  Augustine— for  the  two  latter 
hours,  however,  substituting  '•  Early  ^'igil."  Archdea- 
con Freeman,  of  the  Church  of  England,  gives  (Princi- 
ples  ofDiv.  Serv.  i,  219  sq.)  the  following  explanation, 
viz.  that  these  offices,  "  though  neither  of  apostolic  nor 
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early  post-apostolic  date  as  Church  sendees,  had,  never- 
tiieless,  probably  existed  in  a  rudimentary  i'orm,  as  pri- 
vate or  household  devotions,  from  a  very  early  period, 
and  had  been  received  into  the  number  of  recognised 
public  formularies  previous  to  the  reorganization  of  the 
AVestern  ritual  after  the  Eastern  model."  "  Various  rea- 
sons have  been  assigned  for  a  deeper  meaning  in  the 
hours ;  one  is,  that  they  are  the  thanksgiving  for  the 
completion  of  creation  on  the  seventh  day.  Another 
theory  beautifidJy  connects  them  with  the  acts  of  our 
Lord  in  his  jiassion :  Evensong  with  his  institution  of 
the  Eucharist,  and  washing  the  disciples'  feet,  and  the 
going  out  to  Gethsemane ;  Compline  with  his  agony  and 
bloody  sweat;  Matins  with  his  appearance  before  Caia- 
phas;  Prime  and  Tierce  with  that  in  the  presence  of 
Pilate ;  Tierce  also  with  his  scoui-ging,  crown  of  thorns, 
and  presentation  to  the  people ;  Sext  with  his  bearing 
the  cross,  the  seven  words,  and  crucifixion ;  Nones  with 
his  dismission  of  his  Spirit,  descent  into  hell,  and  rout  of 
the  devil ;  Vespers  with  his  deposition  from  the  cross 
and  entombment;  Compline  with  the  setting  of  the 
watch ;  Matins  with  his  resurrection"  (Walcott,  Sacred 
A  rchceol.  p.  317).  Of  the  origin  of  these  "  hours,"  Bing- 
ham (^Antiquities  of  the  Christ.  Church,  bk.  xiii,  ch.  ix, 
p.G61  sq.)  says  that "  they  who  have  made  the  most  ex- 
act inquiries  can  find  no  footsteps  of  them  in  the  first 
three  ages,  but  conclude  that  they  came  first  into  the 
Church  with  the  monastic  life"  (compare  also  Pearson, 
Prcelecf^  in  Act.  Apost.  num.  3, 4).  It  is  observable  fur- 
ther, that  most  of  the  writers  of  the  fourth  age,  who 
speak  of  six  or  seven  hours  of  prayer,  speak  of  the  ob- 
servances of  tlie  monks  only,  and  not  of  the  whole  body 
of  the  Church.  Thus  Jerome,  Basil,  Gregory  of  Nyssa, 
Cassian,  Cassiodorus,  and  most  other  writers  of  the  early 
Christian  Church,  speak  but  of  three  hours  of  prayers ; 
thus,  also,  even  Chrysostom  himself,  who,  however,  when 
"  speaking  of  the  monks  and  their  institutions  (f/omil. 
14  in  1  Tim.  p.  1599),  gives  about  the  same  number  of 
canonical  hours  as  others  do."  Yet  it  is  very  likely 
even  that  in  some  Eastern  churches  these  hours  of  pray- 
ers might  have  been  jiractised  in  the  4th  century,  and 
quite  certain  that  the  different  churches  observing  the 
liuiu-s  varied  greatly  both  as  to  the  number  of  the  hours 
and  the  service  in  their  first  original.  "At  the  time  of 
the  Reformation,  the  canonical  hours  were  reduced  in 
the  Lutheran  Church  to  t\vo,  morning  and  evening ;  the 
Keformed  Chm'ch  never  observed  them"  (Brande  and 
Cox,  Diet,  of  Science,  lAterat.  and  Art,  ii,  152).  In  the 
Chm-ch  of  England  these  services  were,  at  the  time  of 
the  English  Keformation,  used  as  distinct  offices  only 
by  stricter  religious  persons  and  the  clerg}\  At  the 
revision  of  the  liturgy  of  that  Church  under  Edward 
VI,  it  was  decided  to  have  "  only  two  solemn  services 
of  public  worship  in  the  day,  viz.  Matins,  composed  of 
matins,  lauds,  and  prime ;  and  Evensong,  consisting  of 
vespers  and  compline."  In  the  Greek  Church,  Neale 
{Essays  on  LUurgiolofjy  and  Church  Hist.,  Essay  i,  p.  6 
sq.)  says, "  There  are  eight  canonical  hours ;  prayers  are 
actually,  for  the  most  part,  said  three  times  daily— mat- 
ins, lauds,  and  prime,  by  aggregation  early  in  the  morn- 
ing; tierce,  sexts,  and  the  liturgy  (commmiion)  later; 
nones,  vespers,  and  compline,  by  aggregation  in  the 
evening."  So,  also,  is  it  in  the  West.  "  Except  in  mo- 
nastic bodies,"  says  the  same  writer  (p.  46  sq.),"the 
breviary  as  a  church  office  is  scarcely  ever  used  as  a 
whole.  You  may  go,  we  do  not  say  from  chiurch  to 
church,  but  from  cathedral  to  cathedral  of  Central  Eu- 
rope, and  never  hear  matins  save  at  high  festivals.  In 
Spain  and  Portugal  it  is  somewhat  more  frequent,  but 
there,  as  everpvhere,  it  is  a  clerical  devotion  exclusive- 
ly ...  .  Then  the  lesser  hours  are  not  often  publicly 
said  except  in  cathedrals,  and  then  principally  by  ag- 
gregation, and  in  connection  with  mass In  no 

national  Church  under  the  sun  are  so  many  matin  ser- 
vices said  as  in  our  own."  It  may  not  be  out  of  place 
here  to  add  that  seven  hours  formed  the  basis  of  the 
"  Primers"  (q.  v.).    "  English  editions  of  these,  set  forth 


by  authority  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII,  Edward  VI, 
and  of  queen  Elizabeth,  show  that  the  English  reform- 
ers did  not  wish  to  discourage  the  observance  of  the  an- 
cient hours  of  prayer.  As  late  as  1627,  by  command  of 
Charles  I,  bishop  Cosin  published  a  '  Collection  of  Pri- 
vate Devotions  in  the  practice  of  the  ancient  Church, 
called  the  Hours  of  Prayer,  as  they  were  after  this  man- 
ner published  by  authority  of  queen  Elizabeth,  1560,' 
etc."  See,  besides  the  authorities  already  referred  to, 
Procter,  Prayer  Book,  chap,  i ;  Blunt  (the  Rev.  J.  H.), 
Diet,  of  Doctrinal  and  Hist.  Theol.  (Lond.  1870),  i,  315; 
Siegel,  Christl.-Kirchl.  A  Iterthumer,  i,  270  sq. ;  iv,  05  sq. 
Compare  Canonical  ;  Breviarv.     (.J.  II.  W.) 

Hours  of  our  Lady,  the  title  of  a  devotion  insti- 
tuted by  pope  Urban  II  at  the  Council  of  Clermont  in 
1095.— Walcott,  Sac.  A  rchceol.  p.  318. 

House  (ri'['3,  ha'yith,  which  is  used  with  much  lat- 
itude, and  in  the  "construct"  form  H'^S,  heyth,  Angli- 
cized "  Beth,"  [q.  v.]  enters  into  the  composition  of  many 
proper  names;  Gr.  oIkoq,  or  some  derivative  of  it),  a 
dwelling  in  general,  whether  literally,  as  house,  tent, 
palace,  citadel,  tomb,  derivatively  as  tabernacle,  temple, 
heaven,  or  metaphorically  as  family.     See  Palace. 

I.  Hktory  and  Sources  of  Comparison. — Although,  in 
Oriental  language,  everj^  tent  (see  Gesen.  Thes.y^.ZT)  may 
be  regarded  as  a  house  (Harmer,  Ohs.  i,  194),  yet  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  permanent  dwelling-house  and  the 
tent  must  have  taken  rise  from  the  moment  of  the  divis- 
ion of  mankind  into  dwellers  in  tents  and  builders  of 
cities,  i.  e.  of  permanent  habitations  (Gen.  iv,  17,  20 ;  Isa. 
xxxviii,  12).  The  agricidtm-al  and  pastoral  forms  of  life 
are  described  in  Scrijjture  as  of  equally  ancient  origin. 
Cain  was  a  husbandman,  and  Abel  a  keeper  of  sheep. 
The  former  is  a  settled,  the  latter  an  unsettled  mode  of 
life.  Hence  Ave  find  that  Cain,  when  the  murder  of  his 
brother  constrained  him  to  wander  abroad,  built  a  town 
in  the  land  where  he  settled.  At  the  same  time,  doubt- 
less, those  who  followed  the  same  mode  of  life  as  Abel, 
dwelt  in  tents,  capable  of  being  taken  from  one  place  to 
another,  when  the  want  of  fresh  pastures  constrained 
those  removals  which  are  so  frequent  among  people  of 
pastoral  habits.  We  are  not  required  to  suppose  that 
Cain's  town  was  more  than  a  collection  of  huts.  See 
City.  Our  information  respecting  the  abodes  of  men  in 
the  ages  before  the  Deluge  is,  however,  too  scanty  to  af- 


Orieutal  Hut. 
ford  much  ground  for  notice.  The  enterprise  at  Babel, 
to  say  nothing  of  Egypt,  shows  that  the  constructive  arts 
had  made  considerable  progress  during  that  obscure  but 
interesting  period ;  for  we  are  bound  in  reason  to  con- 
clude that  the  arts  possessed  by  man  in  the  ages  imme- 
diately following  the  Deluge  existed  before  that  great 
catastrophe.     See  Antediluvians. 

The  observations  offered  under  Architecture  will 
preclude  the  expectation  of  finding  among  this  Eastern 
])eople  that  accompUshed  style  of  building  which  Vitru- 
vius  requires,  or  that  refined  taste  by  which  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  excited  the  admiration  of  foreign  nations. 
The  tents  in  which  the  Arabs  now  dwell  are  in  all  prob- 
ability the  same  as  those  in  which  the  Hebrew  patriarchs 
spent  their  lives.  It  is  not  likely  that  what  the  Hebrews 
observed  in  Egypt,  during  their  long  sojourn  in  that  coun- 
try, had  in  this  respect  any  direct  influence  upon  their 
own  subsequent  practice  in  Palestine.  See  Tent.  Xev- 
crtheless,the  information  which  may  be  derived  from  the 
figiures  of  houses  and  parts  of  houses  in  the  Egyptian 
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tombs  is  not  to  be  overlooked  or  slighted.  We  have  in 
them  the  only  representations  of  ancient  houses  in  that 
l)art  of  the  workl  Avhich  now  exist ;  and  however  differ- 
ent maj'  have  been  the  state  architecture  of  Egypt  and 
Palestine,  we  have  every  reason  to  conclude  that  there 
was  considerable  resemblance  in  the  private  dweUings 


Model  of  an  ancient  Eiryptian     Ancient  Assyrian  House 
three-storied  House,  in  calca-  (Koiiyouujlk). 

reons  stone.    (In  the  British 
Museum.) 

of  these  neighboring  countries.  The  few  representations 
of  buildings  on  the  Assyrian  monuments  ma}'  likewise 
1)2  of  some  assistance  in  completing  our  ideas  of  Hebrew 
dwellings.  The  Hebrews  did  not  become  dwellers  in 
cities  till  the  sojourn  in  Egypt  and  after  the  conquest  of 
Canaan  ((Jen.  xlvii,  3  ;  Exod.  xii,  7 ;  Heb.  xi,  9),  while 
the  Canaanites,  as  well  as  the  Assyrians,  were  from  an 
earlier  period  builders  and  inhabitants  of  cities,  and  it 
was  into  the  houses  and  cities  built  by  the  former  that 
the  Hebrews  entered  to  take  possession  after  the  conquest 
(Gen.  X,  11,19;  xix,  1 ;  xxiii,  10;  xxxiv,  20;  Numb,  xi, 
27;  Deut.  vi,  10, 11).  The  private  dwellings  of  the  As- 
syrians and  Babylonians  have  altogether  perished,  but 
the  solid  material  of  the  houses  of  Syria,  east  of  the  Jor- 
dan, may  perhaps  have  preserved  entire  specimens  of  the 
ancient  dweUiugs,  even  of  the  original  inhabitants  of  that 
region  (Porter,  Damascus,  ii,  195, 196;  C.  C.  Graham  in 
'•  Camb.  Essays,"  1859,  p.  ICO,  etc. ;  comp.  Buckingham, 
Arab  Tz-to, p.  171, 172). 

II.  Materials  and  general  Ckaracte7:^ThcTe  is  no  rea- 
son to  suppose  that  many  houses  in  Palestine  were  con- 
structed with  wood.  A  great  part  of  that  country  was 
always  very  poor  in  timber,  and  some  parts  of  it  had 
scarcely  any  wood  at  all.  But  of  stone  there  was  no 
want,  and  it  was  consequently  much  used  in  the  building 
of  houses.  The  law  of  Moses  respecting  leprosy  in  houses 
(Lev.  xiv,  33-40)  seems  to  prove  this,  as  the  characteris- 
tics there  enumerated  could  only  occur  in  the  case  of 
stone  walls.  Still,  when  the  Hebrews  intended  to  build 
a  house  in  the  most  splendid  style  and  in  accordance 
with  the  taste  of  the  age,  as  much  wood  as  possible  was 
used.  Houses  in  the  East  were  frequently  built  of  burnt 
or  merely  tlried  clay  bricks,  which  were  not  very  durable 
(Job  iv,  19 ;  INIatt.  vii,  26).  Such  were  very  liable  to  the 
attacks  of  burglars  (Job  xxiv,  16;  Matt,  vi,  19;  xxiv,  16. 
See  Hackett's  Illitst.  of  Script .  p.  94).  The  better  class 
of  houses  were  built  of  stone,  the  palaces  of  squared  stone 
(1  Kings  vii,  9;  Isa.  ix,  10),  and  some  were  of  marble 
(1  Chron.  xxix,  2).  Lime  or  g}'i)sum  (probably  with 
ashes  or  chopped  straw)  was  used  for  mortar  (Isa.  xxxiii, 
12 ;  Jer.  xliii,  9) ;  perhaps  also  asphaltum  (Gen.  xi,  3). 
A  plastering  or  whitewashing  is  often  mentioned  (Lev. 
xiv,  41,  42;  Ezek.  xiii,  10 ;  Matt,  xxiii,  27) ;  a  wash  of 
colored  lime  was  chosen  for  palaces  (Jer.  xxii,  14).  The 
beams  consisted  chiefly  of  the  wood  of  the  sycamore, 
from  its  extreme  durability  (Isa,  ix,  10) ;  the  acacia  and 
the  iialm  were  employed  for  columns  and  transverse 
beams,  and  the  cj^Dress  for  flooring-planks  (1  Kings  vi, 
15;  2  Chron.  iii,  5).  The  fir,  the  olive-tree,  and  cedars 
were  greatly  esteemed  (1  Kings  vii.  2 ;  Jer.  xxii,  14) ;  but 
the  most  precious  of  all  was  the  almug-tree :  this  wood 
seems  to  have  been  brought  through  Arabia  from  India 
(1  Kings  X,  1 1,  ]  2).  Wood  was  used  in  the  construction 
IV.— A  A 


of  doors  and  gates,  of  the  folds  and  lattices  of  windows, 
of  the  flat  roofs,  and  of  the  wainscoting  with  which  the 
walls  were  ornamented.  Beams  were  inlaid  in  tlie  walls, 
to  which  the  wainscoting  was  fastened  by  nails  to  ren- 
der it  more  secure  (Ezra  vi,  4).  Houses  finished  in  this 
manner  were  called  ceiled  liouses  and  ceileil  chambers 
(Jer.  xxii,  14  ;  Hag.  i,  4).  The  lower  part  of  the  waUs 
was  adorned  with  rich  hangings  of  velvet  or  damask 
dyed  of  the  liveliest  colors,  suspended  on  hooks,  and  taken 
down  at  pleasure  (Esth.  i,  6).  The  upper  part  of  the 
walls  was  adorned  with  figures  in  stucco,  with  gold,  silver, 
gems,  and  ivory ;  hence  the  expressions  "  ivory  houses," 
"  ivory  palaces,"  and  "  chambers  ornamented  with  ivory" 
(1  Kings  xxii, 39;  2  Chron. iii, 6;  Psa.xlv,8;  Amos,iii, 
15).  Metals  were  also  employed  to  some  extent,  as  lead, 
iron,  and  copper  are  mentioned  among  building  materi- 
als ;  but  esi)ecially  gold  and  silver  for  various  kinds  of 
soUd,  plated,  and  inlaid  work  (Exod.  xxx vi,  34, 38).  The 
ceiling,  generally  of  wainscot,  was  painted  with  great  art. 
In  the  days  of  Jeremiah  these  chambers  were  ceiled  with 
costly  and  fragrant  wood,  and  painted  with  the  richest 
colors  (Jer.  xxii,  14).  (See  each  of  these  parts  and  mate- 
rials in  their  alphabetical  place.)  The  splendor  and  mag- 
nificence of  an  edifice  seems  to  have  been  estimated  in  a 
measure  by  the  size  of  the  square  stones  of  which  it  was 
constructed  (1  Kings  vii,  9-12).  In  some  cases  these 
were  of  brilliant  and  variegated  hues  (1  Chron.  xxix,  2). 
The  foundation  stone,  which  was  probably  jilaced  at  the 
corner,  and  thence  called  the  corner  stone,  was  an  olyect 
of  peculiar  regard,  and  was  selected  with  great  care  from 
among  the  others  (Psa.  cxviii,  22 ;  Isa.  xxviii,  16 ;  Matt, 
xxi,  42 ;  Acts  iv,  11 ;  1  Pet.  ii,  6).  The  square  stones  in 
buildings,  as  far  as  we  can  ascertain  from  the  ruins  which 
yet  remain,  were  held  together,  not  by  mortar  or  cement 
of  any  kind,  excejit  a  very  small  quantity  indeed  might 
have  been  used,  but  by  cramp  irons.  Walls  in  some 
cases  appear  to  have  been  co\-ered  with  a  composition 
of  chalk  and  gypsum  (Deut.  xxvii,  2 ;  comp.  Dan.  v,  5 ; 
Acts  xxiii,  3.  See  Chardin's  Voyages,  ed.  Langles,  vol. 
iv).  The  tiles  dried  in  the  sun  were  at  first  imited  by 
mud  placed  between  them,  afterwards  bj-^  lime  mixed 
with  sand  to  form  mortar.  The  latter  was  used  with 
burnt  tiles  (Lev.  xiv,  41, 42;  Jer.  xliii,  9).  For  the  ex- 
ternal decoration  of  large  buildings  marble  columns  were 
employed  (Cant,  v,  15).  The  Persians  also  took  great 
delight  in  marble.  To  this  not  only  the  ruins  of  Persep- 
olis  testify,  but  the  Book  of  Esther,  where  mention  is 
made  of  white,  red,  and  black  marble,  and  likewise  of 
veined  marljle.  The  Scriptural  aUusions  to  houses  re- 
ceive no  illustration  from  the  recently  discovered  monu- 
ments of  the  :\Ics(ip<.taniian  mounds,  as  noimvate  houses, 
either  of  Assyria  or  Babylonia,  have  been  preserved ; 
owing  doul)tless  to  tlieir  having  been  constructed  of  jier- 
ishable  mud  walls,  at  most  imldsed  only  with  thin  slabs 
of  alabaster  (Layard's  Mii,r,h.  ii,  214).     See  Ticmi'i.k. 

The  Hebrews  at  a  very  ancient  date,  like  the  Orient- 
als, had  not  only  summer  antl  winter  rooms  (Jer.  xxxvi, 
22;  see  Chardin,  iv,  119),  but  palaces  (Judg.  iii,  20;  1 
Kings  vii,  2-6;  Amos  iii,  15).  The  houses,  or  palaces 
so  called,  made  for  summer  residence,  were  very  spacious. 
The  lower  stories  were  frequently  under  ground.  The 
front  of  these  buildings  faced  the  north,  so  as  to  secure 
the  advantage  of  the  breezes,  which  in  summer  blow 
from  that  direction.  They  were  supplied  with  a  current 
of  fresh  air  by  means  of  ventilators,  wliich  consisted  irf 
perforations  made  through  the  ujipcr  jiart  of  the  norliu  rn 
wall,  of  considerable  diameter  externally,  but  diminishing 
in  size  as  they  approached  the  inside  of  the  wall.     See 

DWKI.LIXG. 

Houses  for  jewels  and  armor  were  built  and  furnished 
imder  the  kings  (2  Kings  xx,  13).  The  draught-house 
(nix"irf5;  Ko-pwv,  lutrinw)  was  doubtless  a  public 
1  itrine,  such  as  exists  in  modern  Eastern  cities  (2  Kings 
x,27;  Russell,  i,  34). 

Leprosy  in  the  liouse  was  iirobably  a  nitrous  efflores- 
cence on  the  walls,  which  was  injurious  to  the  salubrity 
of  the  house,  and  whose  removal  was  therefore  strictly 
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enjoined  by  the  law  (Lev.  xiv,  34,  :>5;  Kitto,  Phys.  Georjr. 
o/7w.p.ll2). 

•  III.  Details  of  Jhhrew  DicMings.—ln  inferring  the 
plan  and  arrangement  of  ancient  Jewish  or  Oriental 
houses,  as  alluded  to  in  Scripture,  from  existing  dwell- 
ings in  Syria,  Egypt,  and  the  East  in  general,  allowance 
must  be  made  for  the  difference  in  climate  between 
Egypt,  Persia,  and  Palestine,  a  cause  from  which  would 
proceed  differences  in  certain  cases  of  material  and  con- 
struction, as  well  as  of  domestic  arrangement. 

1.  The  houses  of  the  rural  poor  in  Egypt,  as  well  as 
in  most  parts  of  Syria,  ^\rabia,  and  Persia,  are  for  the 
jaiost  part  mere  huts  of  mud,  or  sun-biirnt  bricks.     In 


Hut  of  I  Gieek  pea«ant  foinitd  of  mud  \m  icddnig  sticks 
ind  "-ti  iw      (tioni  t  ello\\  tt.  &  i  yt  ?n  ) 

some  parts  of  Palestine  and  Arabia  stone  is  used,  and  in 
certain  districts  caves  in  the  rock  are  used  as  dwellirgs 
(Amos  V,  1 1 ;  Bartlett,  Walks,  p.  117).  See  Cave.  The 
houses  are  usually  of  one  story  only,  viz.  the  ground  floor, 
and  sometimes  contain  only  one  apartment.  Sometimes 
a  small  court  for  the  cattle  is  attached;  and  in  some 
cases  the  cattle  are  housed  in  the  same  building,  or  the 
people  live  on  a  raised  platform,  and  the  cattle  round 
them  on  the  ground  (1  Sam.  xxviii,  24 ;  Irby  and  Man- 
gles, p.  70  ;  Jolliffe,  Letters,  i,  43  ;  Buckingham,  A  rah 
Tribes,  p.  170 ;  Burckhardt,  Travels,  ii,  119).  In  Lower 
Egypt  the  oxen  occupy  the  width  of  tlie  chamber  far- 
thest from  the  entrance :  it  is  built  of  brick  or  mud,  about 
four  feet  high,  and  the  top  is  often  used  as  a  sleeping- 
place  in  winter.  The  windows  are  small  aiiertures  high 
np  in  the  walls,  sometimes  grated  with  wood  (Burck- 
hardt, Travels,  i,  241 ;  ii,  loClll),  301,  329;  Lane,  Mod. 
EflUptians,  i,  44).  The  roofs  are  commonly,  but  not  al- 
■\vays,  flat,  and  are  usually  formed  of  a  plaster  of  mud  and 
straw  laid  upon  boughs  or  rafters ;  and  upon  the  flat 
roofs,  tents  or  "booths"  of  boughs  or  rushes  are  often 
raised  to  be  used  as  sleeping-places  in  summer  (Irby  and 


the  monuments,  in  great  measure  correspond  (Layard, 
^fon.  ofXin.  pt.  ii,  pi. 49, 50 ;  Wilkinson,  A ncient  E'j. i,  13 ; 
Martincau,  East.  Life,  i,  19, 97).  In  the  towns  the  houses 
of  the  inferior  kind  do  not  differ  much  from  the  above 
description,  but  they  are  sometimes  of  more  than  one 
story,  and  the  roof-terraces  are  more  carefully  construct- 
ed. In  Palestine  they  are  often  of  stone  (Jolliffe,  i,  20). 
In  tlie  inferior  kinds  of  Oriental  dwellings,  such  as  are 
met  with  in  vUlages  and  very  small  towns,  there  is  no 
central  court,  but  there  is  generally  a  shaded  platform 
in  front.     The  village  cabins  and  abodes  of  the  peasant- 


Oidiuary  Houses  at  Beyrout. 
j  ry  are,  of  course,  of  a  still  inferior  description ;  and,  being 
the  abodes  of  people  who  live  much  in  the  open  air,  will 
not  bear  comparison  with  the  houses  of  the  same  class  in 
Northern  Europe,  where  the  cottage  is  the  honie  of  the 
owner.  (See  Jahn,  Bihl.  Archceol.  translated  by  Prof. 
Upham,  pt.  i,  ch.  ii.) 

2.  The  difference  between  the  poorest  houses  and  those 
of  the  class  next  above  them  is  greater  than  between 
these  and  the  houses  of  the  first  rank.  The  prevailing 
plan  of  Eastern  houses  of  this  class  iiresents,  as  was  the 
case  in  ancient  Eg^-pt,  a  front  of  wall,  whose  blank  and 


Modem  >.'evtoriau  House,  \\ith  stages  on  the  loof  foi 
sleeping. 

wrangles,  p.  71 ;  Niebuhr,  Dcscr.  p.  49,  53  ;  Layard,  Kin. 
and  Bab.  j).  112  ;  Nineveh,  1,  17G  ;  Burckhardt,  Syria,  p. 
280;  Travels,  \,\9i);  Van  Egmont,  ii,  32  ;  Malan,  J/t/r/- 
dala  and  Bethamj,  p.  1 5).  To  this  description  the  houses 
of  aiacient  Egypt,  and  also  of  Assyria,  as  represented  in 


Front  of  au  ancient  Egyptian  Kesideucc. 


mean  appearance 


is  usuallv  relieved  onlv  bv  the  door 


anil  a  few  latticed  and  projecting  windows  {Views  iu 
Stp-ia,  ii,  25).  The  privacy  of  Oriental  domestic  hab'ts 
would  render  our  plan  of  throwing  the  front  of  the  house 
towards  the  street  most  repulsive.  The  doorway  or  door 
bears  an  inscription  from  the  Koran  as  the  ancient  I.gyp- 
tiau  houses  had  inscriptions  over  their  doors,  and  as  the 
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Israelites  were  directed  to  -write  sentences  from  the  Law 
over  I  heir  gates.  SeeMEZUZAir.  Over  the  door  is  usu- 
ally llic  kiosk  (sometime^  projecting  like  a  bay-window), 
or  screened  balcony, 
ludbably  the  "sum- 
nur  parlor"  in  which 
Khud  smote  the  king 
of  Moab  (Judg.  iii, 
^20),  and  the  "cham- 
ber on  the  wall." 
which  the  Shunam- 
niite  prejiared  for  the 
prophet  (2  Kings  iv, 
10).  Besides  this, 
there  may  be  a  small 
latticed  window  or 
t^\•o  high  up  the  wall, 
giving  light  and  air 
ti)  upper  chambers, 
v.hich,  except  in 
times  of  public  cele- 
brations, is  usually 
closed  (2  Kings  ix, 
30;  Shaw,  Trdvels,]-). 
207  ;  Lane,  J/of/.  AVy. 
i,  27).  The  entrance 
is  usually  guarded 
within  from  sight  by 
a  V.  all  or  some  ar- 


Eiitrance  to  a  house  in  Caiio. 
(From  Lane's  Mod.  Egnptians.) 


an 

^        thi 

■I      ^^ 
^^   he 

^: 


rangcment  of  the  passages.  In  the  passage  is  a  stone 
seat  for  the  porter  and  other  servants  (Lane,  Mod.  Ey.  i, 
32,-  Chardin,  Voij.  iv,  HI).     See  Dooit. 

The  buildings  which  form  the  house  front  towards 
an  inner  square  or  court.  Small  houses  have  one  of 
these  courts,  but  superior  houses  have  two,  and  first-rate 
houses  three,  communicating  v.'ith  each  other;  for  the 
Orientals  dislike  ascending  stairs  or  steps.  It  is  only 
when  the  building-ground  is  confined  by  nature  or  by 
fortilications  that  they  build  high  houses;  but,  from  the 
loftiness  of  the  rooms,  buildings  of  one  story  are  often 
IS  high  as  houses  of  three  stories  among  ourselves.  If 
there  are  three  or  more  courts,  all  except  the  outer  on  2 
are  much  alike  in  size  and  appearance ;  but  the  outer 
one,  being  devoted  to  the  more  public  life  of  the  occu- 
pant, awl  to  his  intercourse  with  society,  is  materially 
different  from  all  the  others.  If  there  are  more  than 
two,  the  second  is  devoted  chiefly  to  the  use  of  the  mas- 
ter, who  is  there  attended  only  by  his  eunuchs,  children, 
and  females,  and  sees  only  such  persons  as  he  calls  from 
the  third  or  interior  court,  in  which  they  reside.  In 
the  history  of  Esther,  she  incurs  danger  by  going  from 
her  interior  court  to  that  of  the  king,  to  invite  him  to 
visit  her  part  of  the  palace ;  but  she  would  not,  on  any 
count,  have  gone  to  the  outermost  court,  in  which  the 
held  his  public  audiences.  Some  of  the  finest 
houses  in  the  East  arc  to  be  found  at  Damascus,  where 
in  some  of  them  are  seven  such  courts.  When  there 
are  only  two  courts,  the  innermost  is  the  luirem,  in 
which  the  women  and  children  live,  and  which  is  the 
true  domicile  of  the  master,  to  which  he  withdraws 
wlien  the  claims  of  business,  of  society,  and  of  friends 
have  been  satisfied,  and  where  no  man  hut  himself  ever 
enters,  or  could  be  induced  to  enter,  even  by  strong  per- 
suasions (IJiirckhardt,  Travels,  i,  188;  Van  Egmont,  ii, 
211"),  253 ;  Shaw,  p.  207 ;  Porter,  Damascus,  i,  34,  37,  GO ; 
Chardin,  Vojag(;s,\\,  6;  Lane,  Modern  Eg.  i,  179,  207). 
See  below. 

Entering  at  the  street  door,  the  above-named  pas- 
sage, usually  sloping  downwards,  conducts  to  the  outer 
court;  the  opening  from  the  passage  to  this,  as  before 
observed,  is  not  opposite  the  gate  of  entrance,  but  by  a 
side  turn,  to  preclude  any  view  from  the  street  into  the 
court  when  tiie  gate  is  ojier.ed.  Tiiis  o])en  court  corre- 
sponds to  the  Roman  impluvium,  and  is  often  paved  with 
marble.  Into  this  the  principal  apartments  look,  and 
are  cither  ojien  to  it  in  front,  or  are  entered  from  it  by 
doors.     An  awning  is  sometimes  drawn  over  the  court, 


and  the  floor  strewed  with  carpets  on  festive  occasions 
(Shaw,  p.  208).  Around  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the 
court  is  a  veranda,  often  nine  or  ten  feet  deep,  over 
which,  when  there  is  more  tlian  one  floor,  runs  a  second 
gallery  of  like  depth,  with  a  balustrade  (Shaw,  p,  208). 
The  stairs  to  the  upper  apartments  or  to  the  roof  are 
often  shaded  by  vines  or  creeping-plants,  and  the  courts, 
especially  the  inner  ones,  planted  with  trees.  The  court 
has  often  a  well  or  tank  in  it  (Psa.  cxxviii,  3;  2  Sam, 
xvii,  18;  Kussell,  Aleppo,  i,  24,  32;  Wilkinson,  i,  fi,  8; 
Lane,  Mod.  Efj.  i,  32 ;  Vieus  in  Stp-ia,  i,  50).  See  Cofin-, 
On  entering  the  outer  court  through  this  passage  we 
find  opposite  to  us  the  jiublic  room,  in  which  the  master 
receives  and  gives  audience  to  I'lis  friends  and  clients. 
This  is  entirely  open  in  front,  and,  being  richly  fitted 
up,  has  a  splendid  ajjpearance  when  the  first  view  of  it 
is  obtained.  A  refreshing  coolness  is  sometimes  given 
to  this  apartment  by  a  foutaiu  throwing  up  a  jet  of  wa- 
ter in  front  of  it.  This  is  the  icctrciXvf^a,  or  rpicst-cham- 
her,  of  Luke  xxii,  11 ;  not  necessarily  an  avayaiov,  or 
vpper  chamber,  as  in  verse  12.  A  large  portion  of  the 
other  side  of  the  court  is  occupied  with  a  frontage  of 
lattice-work  filled  with  colored  glass,  belonging  to  a  room 
as  large  as  the  guest-chamber,  and  whicli  in  winter  is 
used  for  the  same  purpose,  or  serves  as  the  apartment 
of  any  visitor  of  distinction,  who  cannot,  of  course,  be 
admitted  into  the  interior  parts  of  the  house.  The 
other  apartments  in  this  outer  court  are  comparatively 
small,  and  are  used  for  the  accommodation  of  visitors, 
retainers,  and  s(>rvaiits.     See  <;ri:sT-riiAMP.i:i:. 


\ 


ilv> 


In  the  bettor  class  of  houses  in  modern  Egypt,  the 
above  ground-floor  room  is  generally  the  aiiarlnient  for 
male  visitors,  called  mandar<ih,  having  a  portion  of  the 
floor  sunk  below  the  rest,  called  durM'ah.  'I'his  is  often 
paved  with  marble  or  colored  tiles,  and  has  in  the  cen- 
tre a  fountain.  The  rest  of  the  floor  is  a  raised  jilatform 
called  Ihcdn,  with  a  mattress  and  cushions  at  the  back 
on  each  of  the  three  sides.  This  seat  or  sofa  is  called 
diKun.  Every  person,  on  entrance,  takes  off  his  shoos 
on  the  durku\ih  before  steiiping  on  the  Uvdn  (Exod.  iii, 
5;  Josh.  V,  15;  Luke  vii,  38).  The  ceilings  over  the 
liwdn  and  durkuah  are  often  richly  panelled  and  orna- 
mented (Jer.  xxii,  14).     See  Uivan, 

Bearing  in  mind  that  the  reception-room  is  raised 
above  the  level  of  the  court  (Chardin,  iv,  118;  Vieus  in 
Si/ria,  i,  5G),  we  may,  m  explaining  the  circumstances 
of  the  miracle  of  the'paralytic  (Mark  ii,  3 ;  Luke  v,  18), 
suppose,  1.  either  that  our  Lord  was  standing  under  the 
veranda,  and  the  people  in  front  in  the  court.  The 
bearers  of  the  sick  man  ascended  the  stairs  to  the  roof 
of  the  house,  and,  taking  off  a  portion  of  the  boarded 
covering  of  the  veranda,  or  removing  the  awning  over 
the  impluvium,  -o  //fo-nv,  in  the  former  case  let  do\m 
the  bed  through  the  veranda  roof^,  or  in  the  latter,  down 
hii  vatj  o/'the  roof,  lia  nlv  Kinapwr,  and  deposited  it 
before  tlie  Saviour  (Shaw,  p,  212).  2.  Another  expla- 
nation presents  itself  in  considering  tlie  room  where  the 
company  were  assembled  as  the  i>rfp(.joi',  and  the  roof 
opened  for  the  bed  to  be  the  true  roof  of  the  house 
(Trench,  Miracles,  p,  VJ'J  ,  Lane,  Modem  Eg.  i,  39),     3. 
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And  one  still  more  simple  is  found  in  regarding  the 
house  as  one  of  the  rude  dwellings  now  to  be  seen  near 
the  Sea  of  Galilee,  a  mere  room  "  ten  or  twelve  feet 
high,  and  as  many  or  more  square,"  with  no  opening 
except  the  door.  The  roof,  used  as  a  sleeping-place,  is 
reached  by  a  ladder  from  the  outside,  and  the  bearers 
of  the  paralytic,  unable  to  approach  the  door,  would 
thus  have  ascended  the  roof,  and,  having  uncovered  it 
(t^opvKavTec),  let  him  down  into  the  room  where  our 
Lord  was  (jMalan,  I.  c).     See  below. 

Besides  the  mandcvah  some  houses  in  Cairo  have  an 
apartment  called  makkul,  open  in  front  to  the  court, 
with  two  or  more  arches,  and  a  railing;  and  a  pillar 
to  support  the  wall  above  (Lane,  i,  38).  It  was  in  a 
chamber  of  this  kind,  probably  one  of  the  largest  size 
to  be  found  in  a  i^alace,  that  our  Lord  was  arraigned 
before  the  high-priest  at  the  time  when  the  denial  of 
him  by  I'etcr  took  place.  He  "  turned  and  looked"  on 
Peter  as  he  stood  by  the  fire  in  the  court  (Luke  xxii, 
5(),  Gl ;  John  xviii,  24),  while  he  himself  was  in  the 
"hall  of  judgment,"  the  mak'ad.  Such  was  the  "porch 
of  judgment"  built  by  Solomon  (1  Kings  vii,  7),  which 
finds  a  parallel  in  the  golden  alcove  of  Mohammed  Uz- 
bek (Ibn  Batata,  1 ,  uUh,  p.  7b,  ed  Lcc)      See  Pr  cto-  I 


mus  feminanim)  is  noticed  in  the  book  of  Esther  (ii,  3). 
See  Woman. 


Pal  t  of  the  Couit  of  allouse  mCa  lo,  with  J/(/  ad  (Liue 


RiiTM.  The  circumstance  of  Samson's  pulling  down  the 
house  by  means  of  the  pillars,  may  be  explained  by  the 
fact  of  the  company  being  assembled  on  tiers  of  balco- 
nies above  each  other,  supported  by  central  piOars  on 
the  basement ;  when  these  were  pulled  down,  the  whole 
of  the  upper  floors  would  fall  also  (Judg.  xvi,  26 ;  see 
Shaw,  p.  211).     See  Pillar. 

When  there  is  no  second  floor,  but  more  than  one 
court,  the  women's  apartments  (Arabic  harem  or  haram, 
secluded  or  proldbited,  with  which  may  be  compared  the 
Hebrew  Armon,  "|i'2"'!!<,  Stanley,  S.  and  P.  App.  §  82), 
are  usually  in  the  second  court ;  othei-wise  they  form  a 
separate  building  within  the  general  inclosure,  or  are 
above  on  the  first  floor  {Views  in  Syria,  i,  56).  The 
entrance  to  the  harem,  as  observed  above,  is  crossed  by 
no  one  but  the  master  of  the  house  and  the  domestics 
belonging  to  the  female  establishment.  Though  this 
remark  would  not  apyily  in  the  same  degree  to  Je\vish 
habits,  the  privacy  of  the  women's  apartments  may  pos- 
sibly be  indicated  by  the  "inner  chamber"  ("I'ln,  Tctfii- 
ilov;  cuhimluvi),  resorted  to  as  a  hiding-place  (1  Kings 
XX,  30 ;  xxii,  25 ;  see  Judg.  xv,  1).  Solomon,  in  his  mar- 
riage with  a  foreigner,  introduced  also  foreign  usage  in 
this  respect,  which  was  carried  furtlier  in  subsequent 
times  (1  Kings  vii,  8;  2  Kings  xxiv,  15).  The  harem 
of  the  Persian  monarch  (C^'^S  '^■"'5;  **  yvvaiKUJv  ;  do- 


Inteuoi  of  a  House  {Hat  cm)  in  Damascus. 
Sometimes  the  diwun  is  raised  sufHcicntly  to  alloAV 
of  cellars  underneath  for  stores  of  all  kinds  (rai-uua, 
INIatt.  xxiv,  26 ;  Russell,  i,  32).  Tliis  basement  is  occu- 
pied by  various  offices,  stores  of  corn  and  fuel,  places  for 
the  \\ater-jari5  to  stand  in,  places  for  grinding  corn, 
baths,  kitchens,  etc.  In  Turkish  Arabia 
most  of  the  houses  have  underground  cel- 
lars or  vaults,  to  which  the  inhabitants 
T'  treat  during  the  midday  heat  of  sum- 
mer, and  there  enjoy  a  refreshing  cool- 
ness. We  do  not  discover  any  notice  of 
this  usage  in  Scrijiture.  But  at  Acre 
the  substructions  of  very  ancient  houses 
M  ere  some  years  ago  discovered,  having 
such  cellars,  which  were  very  probably 
'-ubscrvient  to  this  use.  In  the  rest  of 
the  year,  these  cellars,  or  sei-daiibs,  as 
they  are  called,  are  abandoned  to  the 
,  ;vhich  swarm  in  them  in  scarcely 
credible  numbers  (Isa.  ii,  20). 

The  kitchens  are  alwaj-s  in  this  inner 
court,  as  the  cooking  is  performed  by 
vomen,  and  the  ladies  of  the  family  su- 
perintend or  actually  assist  in  the  pro- 
cess. The  kitchen,  open  in  front,  is  on 
the  same  side  as  the  entrance  from  the 
outer  court;  and  the  top  of  it  forms  a 
terrace,  which  affords  a  communication 
between  the  first  floor  of  both  courts  by 
a  private  door,  seldom  used  but  by  the 
master  of  the  house  and  attendant  eu- 
nuchs. There  are  usually  no  fireplaces  except  in  the 
kitchen,  the  furniture  of  which  consists  of  a  sort  of  raised 
platform  of  brick,  with  receptacles  in  it  for  fire,  answering 
to  the  "  boiling-places"  (ni!'i'2p  ;  fiayiiptia  ;  cidince) 
of  Ezekiel  (xlvi,  23 ;  see  Lane,  i,  41 ;  Gesenius,  Thes.  p. 
249).  In  these  different  compartments  the  various  dish- 
es of  an  Eastern  feast  may  be  at  once  prepared  at  char- 
coal fires.  This  place  being  wholly  open  in  front,  the 
half-tame  doves,  which  have  their  nests  in  the  trees  of 
the  court,  often  visit  it,  in  the  absence  of  the  servants, 
in  search  of  crumbs,  etc.  As  they  sometimes  blacken 
themselves,  this  perhaps  explains  the  obscure  jiassage 
in  Psa.  Ixviii,  13,  "  Though  ye  have  lien  among  the^jo^s 
[but  Gesenius  renders  "sheepfolds"],  ye  shall  be  as  the 
wings  of  a  dove  covered  with  silver,"  etc. 

Besides  the  mandarah,  there  is  sometimes  a  second 
room,  either  on  the  ground  or  the  upper  floor,  called 
hd'ah,  fitted  with  ditrdns,  and  at  the  corners  of  these 
rooms  portions  taken  off  and  inclosed  form  retiring  rooms 
(Lane,  i,  21 ;  Russell,  i,  31 ,  33).  While  speaking  of  the 
interior  of  the  house,  we  may  observe,  that  on  the  di- 
u-dn,  the  corner  is  the  jilace  of  honor,  which  is  never 
quitted  by  the  master  of  the  house  in  receiving  stran- 
gers (Russell,  i,  27 ;  Malan,  T?/re  and  Sidon,  p.  38).  When 
there  is  an  upper  story,  the  hi'ak  forms  the  most  im- 
portant apartment,  and  thus  probably  answers  to  the 
i;7rtp<poj', which  was  often  the  "guest-chamber"  (Luke 
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Ka'ah  of  a  House  in  Cairo.    (Lane.) 

xxii,  12;  Acts  i,  13;  ix,  37;  xx,  8;  Burckhardt,  Trav- 
els, i,  15-1),  The  windows  of  the  upper  rooms  often 
project  one  or  two  feet,  and  form  a  iiiosk  or  latticed 
chamber,  the  ceilings  of  which  are  elaborately  orna- 
mented (Lane,  i,  27;  Russell,  i,  102;  Burckhardt,  Tair. 
i,  1110).  Such  may  have  been  the  "  chamber  in  the  wall" 
(IT'"^^,  vTTEpifiov,  ccenacidum,  Gcscn.  p.  1030)  made,  or 
rather  set  apart  for  Elisha  by  the  Shunammite  Avoman 
(2  Kings  iv,  10, 11).  So,  also,  the  "summer  parlor"  of 
Eglon  "(Judg.  iii,  20,  23;  but  see  Wilkinson,  i,  11),  the 
"loft"  of  the  willow  of  Zarcphath  (1  Kings  xvii,  19). 
The  "  lattice"  (MD^'J,  ciicTvuiTog,  ccmcelli)  through 
which  Ahaziah  fell  perhaps  belonged  to  an  upper  cham- 
ber of  this  kind  (2  Kings  i,  2),  as  also  the  "  third  loft" 
{rpi<7Ti.yov)  from  whicli  Eutychus  fell  (Acts  xx,9;  com- 
pare Jcr.  xxii,  13).  See  Uppeii  Koo.Af.  The  inner  court 
is  entered  by  a  passage  and  door  similar  to  those  on  tlie 
street,  and  usually  situated  at  one  of  the  innermost  cor- 
ners of  th.e  outer  court.  The  inner  court  is  generally 
much  larger  tlian  the  former.  It  is  for  the  most  pait 
paved,  excepting  a  portion  in  tlic  middle,  which  is  jjlant- 
ed  with  trees  (usually  two)  and  shrubs,  with  a  basin  of 
water  in  the  midst.  That  the  Jews  had  the  like  ar- 
rangament  of  trees  in  the  courts  of  their  houses,  and 
tliat  the  birds  nested  in  them,  appears  from  Psa.  Ixxxiv, 
2,  3.  They  had  also  the  basin  of  Avater  in  the  inner 
court  or  harem,  and  among  tliem  it  Avas  used  for  bathing, 
as  is  shoAvn  by  David's  discovering  Bathsheba  bathing 
as  he  Avalked  on  the  roof  of  his  palace.  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  inner  court  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the 
outer,  but  the  Avhole  is  more  open  and  airy.  The  build- 
ings usually  occupy  tAvo  sides  of  the  square,  of  Avhich 
the  one  opposite  the  entrance  contains  the  principal 
apartments.  They  are  upon  Avhat  A\-e  should  call  the 
first  floor,  and  open  into  a  Avide  gallery  or  veranda,  Avhich 
in  good  houses  is  nine  or  ten  feet  deep,  and  covered  by 
a  Avooden  penthouse  supported  by  a  roAv  of  wooden  col- 
umns. This  terrace  or  gallery  is  furnished  Avith  a  strong 
Avootlen  balustrade,  and  is  usually  paved  Avith  squared 
stones,  or  else  floored  Avith  boards.  In  the  centre  of 
the  iirincipal  front  is  the  usual  open  draAving-room,  on 
Avhich  tlie  best  art  of  the  Eastern  decorator  is  expended. 
MuL-h  of  one  of  the  sides  of  the  court  front  is  usually  oc- 
cupied by  the  large  sitting-room,  Avith  the  latticed  front 
covered  Avith  colored  glass,  similar  to  that  in  the  outer 
court.  The  other  rooms,  of  smaller  size,  are  the  more 
priA-atG  apartments  of  the  mansion. 

No  ancient  houses  had  chimneys.  The  Avord  so  trans- 
lated in  Hos.  xiii,  3,  means  a  hole  through  Avhich  the 
smoke  escaped ;  and  this  existed  only  in  the  loAver  class 
of  dwellings,  Avhere  raAv  Avood  Avas  employed  for  fuel  or 


cooking,  and  Avhere  there  Avas  an  opening  immediately 
over  the  heartli  to  let  out  the  smoke.  In  tlie  better  sort 
of  houses  the  rooms  Avere  Avarmed  in  A\'intcr  by  diarcoal 
in  braziers  (Jer.  xx.xvi,  22 ;  Mark  xiv,  54  ;  Jolni  xviii, 
18),  as  is  still  the  practice  (Hussell,  i,  21 ;  Lane,  i,  41 ; 
Chardin,  '\\;  120),  or  a  fire  of  Avood  might  be  kindled  in 
the  open  court  of  tlie  lioiise  (Luke  xxii,  55).    See  Fiuk. 

There  are  usually  no  iloors  to  the  sitting  or  drawing- 
rooms  of  Eastern  houses:  they  are  closed  by  curtains, 
at  least  in  summer,  the  opening  and  shutting  of  doors 
being  odious  to  most  Orientals.  The  same  seems  to 
have  been  the  case  among  the  IIcbrcAvs,  as  far  as  Ave 
may  judge  from  the  curtains  Avhich  served  instead  of 
doors  to  the  tabernacle,  and  Avliich  separated  the  inner 
and  outer  chambers  of  the  Temple.  The  outer  doors 
are  closed  Avith  a  Avooden  lock  (Lane,  i,  42;  Chardin,  iv, 
123;  Itusscll,  i,  21).     See  LocK;  CfRTAis. 

The  Avindows  had  no  glass;  they  AA'ere  only  latticed, 
and  thus  gaA'e  free  passage  to  the  air  and  admitted  light, 
Avliile  birds  and  bats  Averc  excluded.  In  Avinter  the  cold 
air  was  kept  out  by  veils  over  the  Avindows,  or  by  shut- 
ters Avith  holes  in  them  sufficient  to  admit  light  (1  Kings 
vii,  17;  Cant,  ii,  9).  The  apertures  of  the  AvindoAvs  in 
?>gyptian  and  Eastern  houses  generally  are  small,  in  or- 
der to  exclude  heat  (Wilkinson,  .4  nc.  Kfj.  ii,  124).  They 
are  closed  Avith  folding  valves,  secured  Avitli  a  bolt  or 
bar.  The  AvindoAvs  often  project  considerably  beyond 
the  loAver  part  of  the  binlding,  so  as  to  overhang  the 
street.  The  AvindoAvs  of  the  courts  Avithin  also  project 
(JoAvett,  Christian  Res.  p.  GG,  G7).  The  lattice  is  gener- 
ally kept  closed,  but  can  be  opened  at  pleasure,  and  is 
opened  on  great  public  occasions  (Lane,  Mod.  Efjijpi.  i, 
27).  Those  Avithin  can  look  through  the  lattices,  Avith- 
out  opening  them  or  being  seen  themselves ;  and  in  some 
rooms,  especially  the  large  upper  room,  there  are  several 
AvindoAA's.  From  the  allusions  in  Scripture  avc  gather, 
that  Avhilo  there  Avas  usually  but  one  AvindoAv  in  each 
room,  in  Avhicli  invariably  there  Avas  a  lattice  (Judg.  v, 


Latticed  U  mdoAA^  of  a  II<jii  «.  ni  L  nio 
28,  AA  here  '  a  A\indoA\  is  in  llib  ihi  amikIoav  '  Josh, 
ii,  15  2  Sam.  \  i,  10,  in  Hcb  thi.  a\  iiidow  1  Kincs  ix, 
30,  do. ;  Acts  xx,  9,  do.),  there  Avere  sometimes  several 
windoAvs  (2  Kings  xiii,  17).  The  room  here  spoken  of 
Avas  probably  such  an  upper  room  as  Robinson  describes 
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above  with  many  windows  (Res.  iii,  417).  Daniel's  room  | 
liad  several  windows,  and  liis  lattices  were  opened  when  i 
his  enemies  found  him  in  prayer  (Dan.  vi,  10).  The  j 
projecting  nature  of  the  window,  and  the  fact  that  a  di-  j 
van,  or  raised  seat,  encircles  the  interior  of  each,  so  that  i 
usually  persons  sitting  in  the  window  are  seated  close  ] 
to  the  aperture,  easUy  exjilains  how  Ahaziah  may  have 
fallen  through  the  lattice  of  his  upper  chamber,  and 
Eutychus  Irom  his  Avindow-seat,  especially  if  the  lat- 
tices were  open  at  the  time  (2  Kings  i,  2;  Acts  xx,  9). 
See  WixDow. 

There  are  usually  no  special  bedrooms  in  Eastern 
houses,  and  thus  the  room  in  which  Ishbosheth  was 
murdered  was  probably  an  ordinary  room  with  a  diu-dn, 
on  which  he  was  sleeping  during  the  heat  of  the  day  (2 
Sara,  iv,  5,  G;  Lane,  i,  41).     See  Ekdchamber. 

The  stairs  to  the  upper  apartments  are  in  Sj-ria  usu- 
ally in  a  corner  of  the  court  (Robinson,  iii,  C0"2).  "When 
there  is  no  upper  story  the  lower  rooms  are  usually  lof- 
tier. In  Persia  they  are  open  from  top  to  bottom,  and 
only  divided  from  the  court  by  a  low  partition  (Wilkin- 
son, A  nc.  Eg.  i,  10 ;  Chardin,  iv,  119;  Burckhardt,  Trav- 
els, i,  18, 19 ;  Views  in  Sjjrut,  i,  56).  This  flight  of  stone 
steps  conducts  to  the  gallery,  from  which  a  plainer  stair 
leads  to  the  house-top.  If  the  house  be  largo,  there  arc 
two  or  three  sets  of  steps  to  the  different  sides  of  the 
quadrangle,  but  seldom  more  than  one  flight  from  the 
terrace  to  the  house-top  of  any  one  court.  There  is, 
however,  a  separate  stair  from  the  outer  court  to  the 
roof,  and  it  is  usually  near  the  entrance.  This  will 
bring  to  mind  the  case  of  the  paralytic,  noticed  above, 
v.hose  friends,  finding  they  could  not  get  access  to  Jesus 
through  the  peojile  Avho  crowded  the  court  of  the  house 
in  which  he  was  preaching,  took  him  up  to  the  roof,  and 
let  him  down  in  his  bed  through  the  tiling  to  the  place 
where  Jesus  stood  (Luke  v,  17-2G).  If  the  house  in 
which  our  Lord  then  was  had  more  than  one  coiu-t,  he 
and  the  auditors  were  certainly  in  the  outer  one ;  and  it 
is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  he  stood  in  the  veranda 
addressing  the  crowd  below.  The  men  bearing  the 
jiaralytic,  therefore,  perhaps  went  up  the  steps  near  the 
door;  and  finding  they  could  not  even  then  get  near 
the  person  of  Jesus,  the  gallery  being  also  crowded,  con- 
tinued tiieir  coiurse  to  the  roof  of  the  house,  and,  remov- 
ing the  boards  over  the  covering  of  the  gallery,  at  the 
place  where  Jesus  stood,  lowered  the  sick  man  to  his 
feet.  But  if  they  could  not  get  access  to  the  steps  near 
the  door,  as  is  likely,  from  the  door  being  much  crowd- 
ed, their  alternative  was  to  take  him  to  the  roof  of  the 
next  house,  and  there  hoist  him  over  the  parapet  to  the 
roof  of  the  house  which  they  desired  to  enter.  (See 
Strong's  Harm,  and  Expos,  of  the  Gospels,  p.  04.)  See 
St  A I  us. 

The  roof  of  the  house  is,  of  course,  flat.     It  is  formed 


by  layers  of  branches,  twigs,  matting,  and  earth,  laid 
over  the  rafters,  and  trodden  down;  after  which  it  is 
covered  with  a  compost  that  acquires  considerable 
hardness  when  Aiy.  Such  roofs  would  not,  hov/ever, 
endure  the  heavy  and  continuous  rains  of  our  climate ; 
and  in  those  parts  of  Asia  M-here  the  climate  is  more 
than  usually  moist,  a  stone  roller  is  usually  kept  on  ev- 
erj-  roof,  and  after  a  shower  a  great  part  of  the  popula- 
tion is  engaged  in  drawing  these  rollers  over  the  roofs. 
It  is  now  ^ery  common,  in  countries  where  timber  is 
scarce,  to  have  domed  roofs ;  but  in  that  case  the  flat 
roof,  which  is  indispensable  to  Eastern  habits,  is  obtain- 
ed by  filling  up  the  hollow  intervals  between  the  several 
domes,  so  as  to  form  a  flat  surface  at  the  top.  These 
flat  roofs  are  often  alluded  to  in  Scripture,  and  the  al- 
lusions show  that  they  were  made  to  serve  the  same 
uses  as  at  present.  In  fine  weather  the  inhabitants  re- 
sorted much  to  them  to  breathe  the  fresh  air,  to  enjoy  a 
fine  prospect,  or  to  witness  any  event  that  occurred  in 
the  neighborhood  (2  Sam.  xi,  2 ;  Isa.  xxii,  1 ;  Slatt. 
xxiv,  17;  Mark  xiii,  15).  The  dry  air  of  the  summer 
atmosphere  enabled  them,  without  injury  to  health,  to 
enjoy  the  bracing  coolness  of  the  niglit-air  by  sleeping 
on  the  house-tops;  and  in  order  to  have  the  benefit  of 
the  air  and  prospect  in  the  daytime,  without  inconven- 
ience from  tiie  sun,  sheds,  booths,  and  tents  were  some- 
times erected  on  the  house-tops  (2  Sam.  xvi,  22).  See 
HousE-Tor. 

The  roofs  of  the  houses  are  well  protected  by  Avails 
and  parapets.  Towards  the  street  and  neigliboring 
houses  is  a  high  v.all,  and  towards  the  interior  court- 
yard usually  a  parapet  or  wooden  rail.  '■  Battlements" 
of  this  kind,  for  the  prevention  of  accidents,  arc  strictly 
enjoined  in  the  law  (Dciit.  xxii,  8);  and  the  form  of 
the  battlements  of  Egyptian  houses  suggest  some  inter- 
esting analogies,  if  we  consider  ho^v  recently  the  Isra- 
elites had  quitted  EgA-pt  when  that  law  Avas  delivered. 
See  Batti.eimknt. 


Flat-rooieJ  iiu 


Ancient  Battlements:  1,  2.  Assyrian  ;  3.  Egyptian. 
In  the  East,  Avherc  the  climate  alloAVS  the  people  to 
spend  so  much  of  their  time  out  of  doors,  the  articles 
of  furniture  and  the  domestic  utensils  have  alAvaj's  been 
fcAv  and  simple.  Sec  Bi:i);  Lajip;  Pottery;  Seat; 
Table.  The  rooms,  hoAvever,  although  comparatively 
vacant  of  movables,  are  far  from  having  a  naked  or  un- 
furnished appearance.  This  is  OAving  to  the  high  degree 
of  ornament  given  to  the  Avails  and  ceilings.  The  Avails 
are  broken  up  into  various  recesses,  and 
^  tlie  ceiling  into  compartments.  The  ceil- 
ing, if  of  Avood  and  flat,  is  of  curious  and 
coiiiiilirated  joinery  ;  or,  if  vaulted,  is 
w  roll- lit  into  numerous  coa'CS,  and  en- 
riilinl  A-.ith  fretAvork  in  stucco;  and  the 
Avails  arc  adorned  Avith  arabesques,  mo- 
saics, mirror.^,  painting,  and  gold,  Avhich, 
as  set  off  by  the  marble-like  Avhitcncss 
of  the  stucco,  has  a  truly  brilliant  and 
rich  effect.  There  is  much  in  this  to 
remind  one  cf  such  descriptions  of  splen- 
did interiors  as  that  in  Isa.  li\-,  11, 12. — 
Smith;  Kitto ;  Fairbairn.  See  Ceiling. 
IV.  Me'aphori  al'ij. — The  word  house 
lias  some  figurative  applications  in  Scrip- 
11  ire.  HeaA-en  is  considered  as  the  house 
of  tiod  (John  xiv,  2):  '-In  my  Father's 
house  are  many  mansions."  Here  is  an 
evident  allusion  to  the  Temple  (q.  a-.), 
Avith  its  many  rooms,  Avhich  is  emphat- 
ically styled  in  the  Old  Testament  "  the 
House  of  the  Lord."     The  grave  is  the 
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house  appointed  for  all  the  living  (Job  xxx,  23 ;  Isa, 
xiv,  18).  House  is  taken  for  the  body  (2  Cor.  v,  1) : 
"If  our  earthly  house  of  this  tabernacle  were  dis- 
solved ;"  if  our  bodies  were  taken  to  pieces  by  death. 
The  comparison  of  the  body  to  a  house  is  used  by 
Mr.  Ilarmer  to  explain  the  similes,  Eccles.  xii,  and  is 
illustrated  by  a  passage  in  Plavitus  (Mustdl.  i,  2).  The 
Church  of  God  is  his  house  (1  Tim.  iii,  15) :  "How 
thou  oughtest  to  behave  thyself  in  the  house  of  God, 
that  is,  the  Church  of  the  living  God."  In  the  same 
sense,  Moses  was  faithful  in  all  the  house  of  God  as  a 
servant,  but  Clirist  as  a  son  over  his  own  house ;  whose 
house  are  we  (Christians).  But  this  sense  may  Include 
that  of  household,  persons  composing  the  attendants  or 
retainers  to  a  prince,  etc.  This  intimate  reference  of 
house  or  dwelling  to  the  adherents,  intimates,  or  parti- 
sans of  the  householder,  is  probably  the  foundation  of 
the  simile  used  by  the  apostle  Peter  (1  Pet.  ii,  5) :  "  Ye 
(Christians),  as  living  stones,  are  built  up  into  a  spiritual 
house."  Gen.  xliii,  16 :  "  Joseph  said  to  the  ruler  of  his 
house ;"  i.  e.  to  the  manager  of  his  domestic  concerns. 
Isa.  xxxvi,  3 :  "  Eliakim,  who  was  over  the  house,  or 
household;"  i.  e.his  steward.  Gen.  xxx,  30:  "When 
shall  I  provide  for  mine  own  house  also  ?"  i.  e.  get  wealth 
to  provide  for  my  family  (see  1  Tit.  v,  8).  Gen.  vii,  1 : 
"  Enter  thou  and  all  thy  house  (family)  into  the  ark." 
Exod.  i,  21:  "And  it  came  to  pass,  because  the  mid- 
wives  feared  (Jod,  that  he  made  them  houses ;"  i.  e.  he 
prospered  their  families.  So  also  in  1  Sam.  ii,  35 ;  2 
Sam.  vii,  27 ;  1  Kings  xi,  38.  Thus  the  Lord  plagued 
Pharaoh  and  his  house  (Gen.  xii,  17).  "  What  is  my 
house,  that  thou  hast  brought  me  hitherto?"  (2  Sam.  vii, 
18).  So  Joseph  (Luke  i,  27;  ii,  4)  was  of  the  house  of 
David,  but  more  especially  he  was  of  his  royal  lineage, 
or  family ;  and,  as  we  conceive,  in  the  direct  line  or  eld- 
est branch  of  the  family,  so  that  he  was  next  of  kin  to 
the  tlirone,  if  the  government  had  still  continued  in 
possession  of  the  descendants  of  David  (see  also  1  Tim. 
V,  8).  2  Sam.  vii,  11 :  "Also  the  Lord 
telleth  thee  that  he  will  make  thee  a 
house ;"  i.  e.  he  will  give  thee  offspring, 
who  may  receive  and  may  preserve  the 
royal  dignity.    Psa.  xlix,  12 :  "  Their  in-  _.^ 

ward  thought  is  that  their  houses  shall 
continue  forever ;"  i.  e.  that  their  poster- 
ity shall  always  flourish. — Calmet ;  Wc- 
mj-ss.     See  Hocsehold. 

House  of  Bishops.     See  Convo- 
cation. 

House    of  Clerical    and  Lay- 
Deputies.     Sec  Convocation. 

House  of  God,  a  name  frequently  ,,7. 

given  to  the  edifice  in  which  Christians 
assemble  for  the  worship  of  God,  not  be- 
cause God  dwells  there  by  any  visible  or  -    — 
special  presence,  as  of  olil  he  "  dwelt  be-  ~"^ 
tween  the  cherubims,"  but  because  it  is 
dedicated  to  God,  and  set  apart  for  his  ser- 
vice.    It  is  thus  synonymous  with  the 
word  "church"  in  that  modern  use  of  it  by  which  it  sig- 
nifies a  building  (Eden).    See  Bethel;  House;  Tem- 
ple. 

House  of  Prayer,  places  where  persons  assemble 
to  pray,  and  to  receive  religious  instruction,  but  where 
the  sacraments  are  not  administered.  It  is  the  general 
name  of  the  Protestant  churches  in  Hungary,  and  was 
such  in  Silesia  under  the  Austrian  rule,  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  Roman  Catholic  places  of  worship.  It  is 
also  used  in  Gennany  to  designate  the  churches  of  such 
sects  as  are  not  officially  recognised,  as  the  Moravians, 
etc.  The  synagogues  are  also  called  houses  of  prayer 
(Isa.  Ivi,  7) Pierer,  Unir.  Lex.  s.  v.     See  Pkoseuch.e. 

Household  (usually  same  in  the  orig.  as  "  house"), 
the  members  of  a  famih'  residing  in  the  same  abode,  in- 
cluding servants  and  dependants,  although  in  Job  i,  3  a 
distinction  (not  observed  in  the  A.V.)  is  intimated  by 


the  term  iTj3",  cdniddah,'  lit.  se7'i-ice  Q'  servants,'''  Gen, 
xxvi,  24),  between  the  domestics  and  the  n^3,  hay'ith, 
or  proper  family  of  the  master  of  the  liouse ;  and  some 
have  thought  alike  dilfiniitf  Id  lie  denoted  between 
the  Greek  term  oiVi'a  (lii.  n.-<iil,  m-i  1  and  o7/coc  of  the  N. 
T.,  which  are  both  indi-i  liininaicly  rendered  "  house" 
and  "  household"  in  the  Engl.  X'ersion.  This  latter  view 
is  confirmed  by  the  improbability  that  any  of  the  im- 
mediate imperial  family  (Nero's)  should  have  been  in- 
cluded in  the  converts  to  Christianity  expressed  in  the 
phrase  the;/  of  Cfesar's  household  (oi  c'/c  ri/e  Ka/aapof 
oiKictc,  Phil,  iv,  22).     See  C.esau. 

Hoitseholder  {oiKoti(nToTijc,  master  of  the  house, 
as  rendered  Jlatt.  x,  25;  Luke  xiii,  25;  xiv,  21),  the 
male  head  of  a  famih'  (Matt,  xiii,  27,  62;  xx,  1  ;  xxi, 
23).  There  are  monographs  on  the  parable  Matt,  xx, 
by  Feuerlein,  I)e  scribaproferente  e  thesauro  nova  et  Ve- 
tera (Alt.  1730) ;  Bagewitz,  I)e  scrihu  docto  (Host.  1720). 
See  Goodjian  oe  the  house. 

Housel,  "the  old  Saxon  name  for  the  Eucharist, 
supposed  by  some  to  be  from  the  Gothic  '/»«w</,'  a  vic- 
tim."—Eadie,  Eccles.  Dictionunj,  p.  315. 

House-top  (55,  (jag,  Swfia),  the  flat  roof  of  an  Ori- 
ental house,  for  sucli  is  usually  their  form,  though  there 
are  sometimes  domes  over  some  of  the  rooms.  The  flat 
portions  are  plastered  with  a  composition  of  mortar,  tar, 
aslies,  and  sand,  which  in  time  becomes  A-ery  hard,  but 
when  not  laid  on  at  the  proper  season  is  apt  to  crack  in 
winter,  and  the  rain  is  thus  admitted.  In  order  to  pre- 
vent this,  every  roof  is  provided  with  a  roller,  which  is 
set  at  work  after  rain.  In  many  cases  the  terrace  roof 
is  little  better  than  earth  rolled  hard  On  ill-compacted 
roofs  grass  is  often  found  springing  into  a  short-lived 
existence  (Prov.  xix,  13;  xxvii,  15;  Psa.  cxxix,  G,  7; 
Isa.  xxxvii,  27 ;  Shaw,  p.  210;  Lane,  i,  27,  Pobinsoii,  iii, 
39,44,00).    SeeGKASs. 
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In  no  point  do  Oriental  domestic  habits  diflfer  more 
from  European  than  in  the  use  of  the  rtwf  (Hackett,  II- 
lustra.  of  Scripture,  p.  71  sq.).  Its  flat  surface  is  made 
useful  for  various  household  purposes  (Josh,  ii,  G),  as 
drj-ing  corn,  hanging  up  linen,  and  preparing  flgs  and 
raisins  (Shaw,  p.  211 ;  Burckhardt,  Trav.  i,  101 :  Bart- 
lett,  Footsteps  of  our  Lord,  p.  I9'J).  The  roofs  arc  used 
almost  universally  as  places  of  recreation  in  the  even- 
ing, and  often  as  sleeping-places  at  night  (2  Sam.  xi,2; 
xvi,  22;  Dan.  iv,  29;  1  Sam.  ix,  25,26;  Job  xxvii,  18; 
Prov.  xxi,  9 ;  Shaw,  p.  21 1 ;  Kussell,  i,  35 ;  Chardin,  iv, 
116 ;  Layard,  Nineveh,  i,  177).  They  ^vere  also  used  as 
places  for  devotion,  and  even  idolatrous  worship  (Jer. 
xxxii,29;  xix,  13 ;  2  Kings  xxiii,  12;  Zeph  i,5;  Acts 
X,  9).  At  the  time  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  booths 
were  erected  by  the  Jews  on  the  tops  of  their  houses,  as 
in  the  present  day  huts  of  boughs  are  sometimes  erected 
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on  the  house-tops  as  sleeping-places,  or  places  of  retire- 
ment from  the  heat  in  summer  time  (Neh.  viii,  16; 
Burckhardt,  Syria,  p.  280),  As  among  the  Jews  the  se- 
clusion of  women  was  not  carried  to  the  extent  of  Mo- 
hammedan usage,  it  is  probable  that  the  house-top  was 
made,  as  it  is  among  Christian  inhabitants,  more  a  place 
of  public  meeting  both  for  men  and  women,  than  is  the 
case  among  ISIohammedans,  who  carefully  seclude  their 
roofs  from  inspection  by  partitions  (Burckhardt,  Trav. 
i,  191 ;  compare  Wilkinson,  i,  23).  The  Christians  at 
Ale])po,  in  KusseU's  time,  lived  contiguous,  and  made 
their  house-tojis  a  means  of  mutual  communication  to 
avoid  passing  through  the  streets  in  time  of  plague  (Rus- 
sell, i,  35).  In  the  same  manner,  the  house-top  might 
be  made  a  means  of  escape  by  the  stairs  by  which  it 
was  reached  without  entering  any  of  the  apartments  of 
the  house  (Matt,  xxiv,  17;  x,  27;  Luke  xii,3).  Both 
Jews  and  heathens  were  in  the  habit  of  wailing  publicly 
on  the  house-tops  (Isa.  xv,  3 ;  xxii,  1 ;  Jer.  xlviii,  38). 
The  expression  used  by  Solomon,  "dwelling  upon  the 
house-top"  (Prov.  xxi,  9),  is  illustrated  by  the  frequent 
custom  of  building  chambers  and  rooms  along  the  side 
and  at  the  corners  of  the  open  space  or  terrace  which 
often  constitutes  a  kind  of  upper  story  (Hackett,  ni  stip. 
p.  74).  Or  it  may  refer  to  tlie  fact  that  booths  are  some- 
times constructed  of  branches  and  leaves  upon  the  roof. 


Ancient  Egyptian  Hat  Koof  supported  by  a  Balustrade. 

which,  although  of  cramped  dimensions,  furnish  a  cool 
and  quiet  retreat,  not  unsuitable  as  a  relief  from  a  clam- 
orous wife  (Pococke,  Travels,  ii,  69).  It  is  obvious  that 
such  a  place  would  be  convenient  for  observation  (Isa. 
xxii,  1),  and  for  the  proclamation  of  news  (Luke  xii,3; 
comp.  Thomson,  Land  and  Book;  i,  51).  See  Roof. 
Protection  of  the  roof  by  parapets  was  enjoined  by 
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Aucieut  Assyrian  flat-roofed  Houses,  with  Parapets  and 
pillared  covering. 


the  law  (Deut.  xxii,  8).  The  parapets  thus  constructed, 
of  which  the  types  may  be  seen  in  ancient  Egyptian 
houses,  were  sometimes  of  open  work,  and  it  is  to  a  fall 
through  or  over  one  of  these  that  the  injury  by  whicvi 
Ahaziah  suffered  is  sometimes  ascribed  (Shaw,  p.  211). 
To  pass  over  roofs  for  plundering  purposes,  as  well  as  for 
safety,  would  be  no  difficult  matter  (Joel,  ii,  9).  In  an- 
cient Egyptian,  and  also  in  Assyrian  houses,  a  sort  of 
raised  story  was  sometimes  built  above  the  roof,  and  iu 
the  former  an  open  chamber,  roofed  or  covered  with 
awning,  was  sometimes  erected  on  the  house-top  (\\'il- 
kinson,  i,  9 ;  Layard,  Man.  of  Nin.  ii,  pi.  49,  50). — Smith. 
See  House. 

Houssay,  Brother  Jean  du,  a  distinguished  mem- 
ber of  an  order  of  hermits  who  lived  on  Mount  Valerian, 
near  Paris,  was  born  at  Chaillot  in  1539.  These  pious 
men  formed  a  community  of  their  own,  distinct  from  the 
outer  world,  and  took  the  vows  of  poverty,  chastity,  and 
obedience.  Houssay  died  Aug.  3,  1G09.— Hoefer,  Xour. 
Biufi.  Gemrale,  xxv,  27L  See  Valerian  Moxks.  (J. 
H.W.) 

Housta,  Baudoin  de,  an  Augustine  monk,  was  born 
at  Toubise  in  the  early  part  of  the  18th  century-,  and 
distinguished  himself  greatly  by  his  piety  and  erudition. 
He  is  especially  celebrated  as  the  would-be  critic  of 
Fleury's  work  on  ecclesiastical  history,  which  he.  at- 
tacked in  a  work  entitled  Mauvaise  foi  de  M.  Fleurij, 
prouvee  2)ar  pliisieurs  j)assages  des  Saints  Peres,  des 
Connies  et  d'auteurs  ecclesiasliques  qiCil  a  amis,  ironques 
oil  vifidelement  traduits  dans  son  histoire  (Malines,  1733, 
8vo).  Of  course  the  monk,  from  his  narrow  and  biased 
stand-point,  was  unable  to  comprehend  the  greatness  of 
Fleurj'  and  the  liberality  of  his  views,  and  he  endeav- 
ored to  ridicule  Fleury,  and  stamp  him  as  an  intidcl. 
Housta  died  at  Enguien  iu  17(30. — Chaudon  and  Dclan- 
dine.  None.  Did.  Hist,  vi,  315  sq. ;  Fidler,  Diet.  Jlist.  ix, 
45.     (J.  H.W.) 

Hoiiteville,  Alexandre  Claudk  Francois,  a 
French  theologian,  Avas  born  at  Paris  in  1688,  became  a 
member  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Oratory  in  1704,  and 
remained  such  for  some  eighteen  years.  He  was  then 
appointed  secretary  to'  cardinal  Dubois.  In  1722  he 
published  La  Verite  de  la  religion  Chretienne  jjrouvee  par 
les  faits  (Paris,  4to;  new  ed.  Paris,  1749,  4  vols.  ]2nio), 
"  which  had  a  wonderful  though  scarcely  deserved  poji- 
ularity  at  one  time"  (Hook,  Ecdes.  Biog.  vi,  198),  and 
provoked  considerable  controversy.  In  1723  he  was 
made  abbe  of  St.  Vincent  du  Bourg-sur-Mer,  in  the  dio- 
cese of  Bordeaux.  In  1728  he  published  Essai  pliiluso- 
phique  sur  la  Providence.  In  1740  he  published  a  sec- 
ond edition  of  his  Verite  de  la  i-eligion  CIrriiienne  (Paris, 
3  vols.  4to).  This  edition,  greatly  enlarged,  contains  a 
historical  and  critical  discourse  upon  the  method  of  the 
principal  authors  who  wrote  for  and  against  ChiHstian- 
ity  from  its  beginning  (which  was  translated  and  pub- 
lished separateh',  with  a  Dissertation  on  the  Life  of 
ApoUonius  Tyanaus,  and  some  Observations  on  the  Pla- 
tonists  of  the  latter  School,  Lond.  1739,  8vo).  '-It  con- 
tains little  information  concerning  the  authors  or  the 
events,  but  a  clearly  and  correctly  written  analysis  of 
their  works  and  thoughts"  (Farrar,  Crit.  History  of  Free 
Thought,  p.  xv).  In  1742  he  was  honored  with  the  ap- 
pointment of  "perjietual  secretary"  to  the  French  Acad- 
emy. He  died  Nov.  8,  1742. — Biographic  Unir.  xx, 
620  sq.;  Chaudon  and  Delandine,  Nouv.  Diet.  Hist.vi, 
316 ;  Diet.  Hist,  ix,  45  sq.     (J.  H.W.) 

Hovel  or  Housing  is  a  term  applied  to  a  canopy 
or  niche. — Wallcot,  Sac.  Archceol.  p.  318. 

Hovey,  Jonathan  Parsons,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian 
minister,  was  born  in  Waybridge,  Vt.,  Oct.  10, 1810.  He 
received  a  collegiate  education  at  Jacksonville,  111.,  and 
South  Hanover,  Ind.  He  studied  theology  at  Auburn 
Seminary,  and  was  ordained  for  the  ministrj^  jMarch, 
1837.  He  was  settled  foiu:  times :  first  at  Gaines,  N.  Y.; 
then  at  Burdette,  N.  Y. ;  then  at  Richmond,  Va. ;  and 
from  September,  1850,  for  thirteen  years,  in  New  York 
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Citj'.  "  His  church  occupied  a  clifficiUt  field.  It  was 
surrounded  by  German  Catholics,  and  by  tliose  who 
valued  little,  though  they  greatly  needed,  the  institu- 
tions of  the  (iospel.  Here  he  labored  with  signal  fidel- 
ity and  u.-icfulness.  Several  revivals  were  enjoyeil  diu-- 
ing  his  ministry,  and  many  additions  were  made  to  the 
Charch."  During  our  late  civil  war  Dr.  Hovey  served 
as  chaplain  of  the  71st  Regiment  New  York  State  Vol- 
unteers, and  continued  with  them  during  their  entire 
periotl  of  service,  at  the  expiration  of  which  he  returned 
again  to  his  charge  in  New  York  City.  He  died  there 
Dec.  IC,  18G3.— Wilson's  P/e.-i.  Hist.  Aim.  18G-1,  p.  305 
sq.-,  Ilev.  Dr.  Field,  in  the  Christian  InttlUijencer,  Dec. 
24,  1863. 

How,  S-VMUEr,  B.,  D.D.,  was  born  in  1788,  graduated 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1710,  and  at  Prince- 
ton Theological  Seminary  in  1813.  He  was  settled  suc- 
cessively in  Presbyterian  churches  at  Salisbury,  Pa., 
1813-15;  Trenton,  N.  J.,  1815-21 ;  and  New  Brunswick, 
N.  J.,  1821-23.  From  1823  to  1827  he  was  pastor  of 
the  Indeiiendent  Church  at  Savannah,  Ga.,  then  for  a 
year  in  New-York,  whence  he  was  called  to  the  presi- 
dency of  Dickinson  College,  Pa.,  1830-31.  In  1832  he 
accepted  the  charge  of  the  First  Reformed  Dutch  Church 
ill  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  but  resigned  on  account  of  ill 
health  in  1861.  In  all  these  positions  his  fine  classical 
scholarship  and  solid  and  extensive  theological  learning 
were  stuiliously  maintained  and  conspicuously  disjilay- 
ed.  Devout,  conscientious,  a  Christian  gentleman  in 
the  best  sense  of  the  term,  a  most  faithful  jireacher  and 
pastor,  fearless  and  independent,  zealous  and  successful, 
as  a  minister  he  was  remarkable  for  scriptural  instruc- 
tion and  pious  fervor.  His  ideal  of  the  ministry'  was 
lofty,  and  his  life  was  the  best  commentary  upon  it.  In 
1855  he  published  an  elaborate  pamphlet  entitled  Sluve- 
holdiiui  not  sinful,  which  grew  out  of  the  request  of  the 
North  Carolina  Classis  of  the  German  Reformed  Church 
to  be  united  with  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church.  The 
important  and  excited  discussion  which  followed  in  the 
General  Synod  of  the  latter  body  ended  in  a  decided  re- 
fusal to  comply  with  the  application.  Dr.  How's  pam- 
phlet was  answered  in  the  same  form  by  the  Rev.  Her- 
vcy  D.  Ganse  and  others,  and  it  was  long  before  the 
interest  produced  by  it  died  away.  Dr.  How  published 
also  several  occasional  sermons  of  eminent  ability.  He 
was  a  frequent  contributor  to  religious  j^eriodicals,  espe- 
cially in  relation  to  the  pending  theological  controver- 
sies of  his  time.  The  last  seven  years  of  his  life  were 
spent  in  retirement  from  public  service.  He  preached 
when  his  health  would  permit.  He  dwelt  among  his 
own  people,  a  model  of  Christian  virtues  and  of  i.iius- 
terial  exceOenco.  He  died  in  18G8. — Corwin's  Manual 
Ref.  Church,  p.  118 ;  Christian  Intelligencer;  Rev.  R.  H. 
Steele,  D.D.,  Hist,  of  Ref .  D,  Ch.  Xew  Bmnsicick  (18G9). 
OV.  J.  R.  T.) 

Ho-ward,  Bezaleel,  D.D.,  a  Unitarian  Congre- 
gational minister,  ^vas  born  at  Bridgewater,  JIass.,  Nov. 
22,  1753.  He  entered  Harvard  College  in  1777,  and, 
after  graduation  in  1781,  engaged  in  teaching,  pursuing 
at  the  same  time  a  course  of  theological  study.  In  1783 
h  j  was  appointed  tutor  at  Harvard.  In  November,  1784, 
liL'  was  called  as  minister  to  the  F"irst  Church  and  Soci- 
ety iu  Spriiigtield,  !Mass.,  and  was  ordained  Ajiril  27, 
1785.  He  continued  in  this  position  until  Sejitcmber, 
1803,  when  impaired  health  obUged  him  to  discontinue 
his  work;  but  his  resignation  was  not  accepted  by  the 
Church  until  Jan.  25,  1809,  when  his  successor  was  or- 
dained. In  1819  he  associated  himself  with  a  new  Uni- 
tarian Church  Av'hich  had  been  fonned  from  members  of 
his  old  congregation,  and  he  continued  with  them  till 
his  death,  Jan.'iO,  1837.  In  1824  Harvard  College  con- 
ferred the  degree  of  D.D.  upon  him.  The  Rev.  Daniel 
Waldo,  in  a  sketch  of  Dr.  Howard  (in  Sprague's  Annals 
of  the  Am.  Pulpit, viii,  181  sq.),  says  that  the  theological 
views  of  Dr.  Howard  had  been  Arminian  until  his  latest 
years,  when  he  came  to  believe  "  the  sole  supremacy  of 


the  Father.  He,  however,  held  to  the  doctrine  of  tlie 
atonement,  in  the  sense  of  propitiation  or  expiation, 
with  the  utmost  tenacity ;  and  he  regarded  the  rejection 
of  it  as  a  rejection  of  Christianity.  His  views  of  the 
character  of  the  Saviour  were  not,  perhaps,  verj-  accu- 
rately defined;  he  seemed  to  regard  him  as  a  sort  of 
eternal  emanation  from  Deity;  not  a  creature  in  the 
strict  sense,  on  the  one  hand,  nor  yet  the  supreme  (iod 
on  the  other."  He  published  a  sermon  delivered  at  the 
ordination  of  the  Rev.  Antipas  Steward  (1793).     (J.  H. 

^^^) 

Howard,  John,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  modern 
Christian  philanthropists,  was  born  at  Hackney  in  172G. 
His  father  a|)prenticed  him  to  a  wholesale  grocer,  but 
tlied  ^vhen  his  Sf)n  was  about  nineteen  years  of  age, 
leaving  him  in  possession  of  a  handsome  fortune,  and 
young  Howard,  who  was  in  weak  health,  determined  to 
make  a  tour  in  F'rance  and  Italy.  On  his  return  he 
took  lodgings  in  Stoke  Newington,  where  his  landlady 
— a  widow  named  Loidore — having  nursed  him  careful- 
ly through  a  severe  illness,  he,  out  of  gratitude,  married 
her,  though  she  was  twenty-seven  years  his  senior.  She, 
however,  died  about  three  years  after  the  marriage,  and 
he  now  conceived  a  desire  to  visit  Lisbon,  with  a  view 
to  alleviate  the  miseries  caused  by  tlie  great  earthquake 
in  175G.  On  his  voyage  he  was  captured  by  a  French 
privateer,  carried  a  prisoner  to  Brest,  and  subsequently 
removed  into  the  interior,  but  was  finally  permitted  to 
return  to  England  on  the  promise  of  inducing  the  gov- 
ernment to  make  a  suitable  exchange  for  him.  This 
was  effected,  and  Howard  retired  to  a  small  estate  lie 
possessed  at  Cardington,  near  Bedford,  and  there,  in 
April,  1758,  he  married  IMiss  Henrietta  Leeds.  It  is 
mentioned  as  a  characteristic  trait  that  he  stipulated 
before  marriage  "  that,  in  all  matters  in  which  there 
should  be  a  difference  of  opinion  between  them,  his  voice 
should  rule."  For  seven  years  he  was  chiefly  engaged 
in  the  task  of  raising  the  physical  and  moral  condition 
j  of  the  peasantry'  of  Cardington  and  its  neighborhood  by 
erecting  on  his  own  estate  better  cottages,  establishing 
schools,  and  visiting  and  relieving  the  sick  and  the  des- 
titute ;  in  his  benevolent  exertions  he  was  assisted  by 
his  wife.  She  died  ]March,  17G5,  and  Howard  from  that 
time  lost  his  interest  in  his  home  and  its  occupations. 
He  lived  some  years  at  Cardington  in  seclusion,  then 
made  another  Continental  tour,  and  in  1773  was  nomi- 
nated sheriff  of  Bedford.  The  sufferings  which  he  had 
endured  and  witnessed  during  his  own  brief  confine- 
ment as  a  prisoner  of  war  struck  deep  into  his  mind, 
and,  shocked  by  the  misery  and  abuses  which  prevailed 
in  the  prisons  under  his  charge,  he  attempted  to  induce 
the  magistrates  to  remedy  the  more  obvious  of  them. 
The  reply  was  a  demand  for  a  precedent,  and  Howard 
at  once  set  out  on  a  tour  of  inspection.  But  he  soon 
fomid  that  the  evil  was  general,  and  he  set  himself  dili- 
gently to  work  to  inquire  into  the  extent  and  precise 
nature  of  the  mischief,  and,  if  possible,  to  discover  the 
true  remedy  for  the  evil.  He  visited,  in  two  journeys, 
most  of  the  town  and  county  jails  of  F:ngland,  and  ac- 
cumulated a  large  mass  of  information,  which,  in  !March, 
1774,  he  laid  before  the  House  of  Commons.  This  was 
the  commencement  of  prison  reform  in  England.  Once 
actively  engaged,  he  became  more  and  more  devoted  to 
this  benevolent  pursuit.  He  travelled  repeatedly  over 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  at  different  periods  to  almost 
every  part  of  Europe,  visiting  the  most  offensive  iilaces, 
relieving  personally  the  wants  of  the  most  wretched 
objects,  and  noting  all  that  seemed  to  him  important 
either  for  warning  or  examine.  The  first  fruit  of  these 
labors  was  The  ^tate  of  the  Prisons  iu  IjKjlamJjind 
Wales,  with  an  Account  of  some  Forei'jn  Prisons  (1777). 
"As  soon  as  it  appeared,  the  world  was  astonished  at 
the  mass  of  valuable  materials  accumulated  by  a  private 
unaided  incUvidual,  tlirough  a  course  of  prodigious  la- 
bor, and  at  the  constant  hazard  of  life,  in  consequence 
of  the  infectious  diseases  prevalent  in  the  scenes  of  his 
inquiries.     The  cool  good  sense  and  moderation  of  his 
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narrative,  contrasted  with  that  enthusiastic  ardor  which 
must  have  impelled  him  to  his  undertaking,  were  not 
less  admired,  and  he  was  immediately  regarded  as  one 
of  the  extraordinary  characters  of  the  age,  and  as  the 
leader  in  all  plans  for  ameliorating  the  condition  of  that 
v^rretched  part  of  the  community  for  whom  he  interested 
himself"  (Aikin).  In  1778  he  imdertook  another  tour, 
revisited  the  celebrated  Ifasp-houses  of  Holland,  and 
continued  his  route  through  Belgium  and  Germany  into 
Italy,  whence  he  returned  through  Switzerland  and 
France  in  1779.  In  the  same  year  he  made  another 
survey  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  In  these  tours  he 
extended  his  views  to  the  investigation  of  hospitals. 
The  residts  were  published  in  1780,  in  an  Appendix  to 
'■  77ie  State  of  the  Prisons  in  England  and  Wales"  etc. 
Having  travelled  over  nearly  all  the  south  of  Europe, 
in  1781  he  visited  Denmark,  Sweden,  Russia,  and  Po- 
land, and  in  1783  he  went  through  Spain  and  Tortu- 
gal,  continuing  at  intervals  his  home  inquiries,  and  pub- 
lished in  1784  a  second  appendix,  together  with  a  new 
edition  of  the  original  work,  in  which  the  additional 
matter  was  comprised.  The  importance,  both  in  pris- 
ons and  hospitals,  of  preventing  the  occurrence  or  spread 
of  infectious  diseases,  produced  in  ]\Ir.  Howard  a  desire 
to  witness  the  working  and  success  of  the  Lazaretto  sys- 
tem in  the  south  of  Europe,  more  especially  as  a  safe- 
guard against  the  plague.  Danger  or  disgust  never 
turned  him  from  his  path,  but  on  this  occasion  he  went 
without  even  a  servant,  not  thinking  it  right,  for  con- 
venience sake,  to  expose  another  person  to  such  a  risk. 
Quitting  England  in  1785,  he  travelled  through  the 
south  of  France  and  Italj'  to  Malta,  Zante,  and  Constan- 
tinople, whence  he  retiurned  to  Smyrna,  while  the  plague 
was  raging,  for  the  purjjose  of  sailhig  from  an  infected 
port  to  Venice,  where  he  might  undergo  the  utmost  rig- 
or of  the  quarantine  system.  He  returned  to  England 
in  1787,  resumed  his  home  tours,  and  in  1789  published 
the  result  of  his  late  inquiries  in  another  important  vol- 
ume, entitled  An  Account  of  the  princijial  Lazarettos  in 
Europe,  etc.,  icith  additional  Remarks  on  the  present  SluU- 
of  the  Prisons  in  Great  Britain  and  Ii-eland.  The  same 
summer  he  renewed  his  course  of  foreign  travels,  mean- 
ing to  go  into  Turkey  and  the  East  through  Russia.  He 
had,  however,  proceeded  no  farther  than  the  Crimea 
when  a  rapid  illness,  which  he  himself  believed  to  be  an 
infectious  fever,  caught  in  prescribing  for  a  lady,  put  an 
end  to  his  life  on  the  20th  of  January,  1790.  He  re- 
quested that  no  other  inscription  should  be  put  upon 
his  grave  than  simply  this,  "  Christ  is  my  hope."  He 
was  buried  at  Dauphiny,  near  Cherson,  and  the  utmost 
respect  was  paid  to  his  memory'  by  the  Russian  govern- 
ment. The  intelligence  of  his  death  caused  a  profound 
feeling  of  regret  in  his  native  country,  and  men  of  all 
classes  and  parties  vied  in  paying  their  tribute  of  rever- 
ence to  his  memor)\  A  marljle  statue  by  Bacon  of  "  the 
philanthropist"  was  erected  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  by  a 
public  subscription. 

JMr.  Howard's  piety  was  deep  and  fervent,  and  his 
moral  character  most  piu-e  and  simple.  His  literar\'  ac- 
quirements were  small,  neither  were  his  talents  brilliant ; 
but  he  was  fearless,  single-minded,  untiring,  and  did 
great  things  by  devoting  his  whole  energies  to  one  good 
object.  The  influence  of  disinterestedness  and  integrity 
is  remarkably  displayed  in  the  ready  access  granted  to 
him  even  by  the  most  absolute  and  most  suspicious  gov- 
ernments, in  the  respect  invariably  paid  to  his  person, 
and  the  weight  attached  to  his  opinion  and  authority. 
He  was  strictly  economical  in  his  personal  expenses,  ab- 
stemious in  his  habits,  and  capable  of  going  through 
great  fatigue ;  both  his  fortune  and  his  constitution  were 
freely  spent  in  the  cause  to  which  his  life  was  devoted. 
The  only  blemish  which  has  ever  been  suggested  as 
restir.g  upon  his  memory  is  in  connection  with  his  con- 
duct to  his  son.  Mr.  Howard  was  a  strict,  and  has  not 
escaped  the  charge  of  being  a  severe,  parent.  The  son, 
unhappily,  in  youth  fell- into  dissolute  habits,  which  be- 
ing carcfidly  concealed  from  the  father,  and  consequent- 


ly unchecked,  brought  on  a  disease  which  terminated  in 
insanity.  He  survived  his  father  nine  years,  dying  on 
the  24th  of  April,  1799 ;  but  he  remained  till  his  death  a 
hopeless  lunatic.  The  question  of  Howard's  alleged 
harshness  to  his  sen  has  been  thoroughly  investigated 
and  effectually  disproved.  (See  Dixon's  Life  of  How- 
ard.') That  his  devotion  to  the  great  philanthropic  ob- 
ject to  which  he  gave  up  his  life  may  not  have  inter- 
fered with  his  paternal  duties,  it  is,  of  course,  impossible 
to  affirm :  but  that  John  Howard  was  an  affectionate 
and  kind-hearted  father,  as  well  as  a  single-minded  ben- 
efactor to  his  species,  there  can  now  be  no  reasonable 
doubt.  See  English  CyclojJcedia ;  Aiken,  Character  and 
Services  of  John  Howard  (London,  1792,  8vo) ;  Bro^^^l, 
Memoirs  of  John  Hoivard  (Lond.  1818, 4to) ;  Dixon,  JoAjj 
Howard  and  the  Prison  World  of  Europe  (London,  1850, 
12mo ;  reprinted,  with  an  introduction,  bv  the  Rev.  R. 
W.  Dickinson,  D.D.,  N.  Y.  1854,  18mo) ;  Field,  Life  of 
John  Howard  (Lond.  1850,  8vo) ;  Skeats,  History  of  the 
Free  Churches  of  England,  \i.  479. 

Ho'ward,  John,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  born  of  Roman  Catholic  ancestry  in  Onslow  County, 
North  Carolina,  in  1792.  His  early  education  was  lim- 
ited, as  his  father  died  shortly  after  the  birth  of  John, 
and  he  was  placed  in  a  store  at  the  age  of  twelve.  He 
was  converted  in  1808,  and  entered  the  ministry  in  1818 
at  Georgetown.  In  1819  he  joined  the  South  Carolina 
Conference,  and  was  stationed  at  Sandy  River  Circuit. 
In  1820  he  was  appointed  to  Georgetown,  1821  to  Savan- 
nah, 1822  to  Augusta,  and  1823  and  1824  to  Charleston. 
He  located  from  1825  till  1828,  when  he  was  appointed  to 
the  Washington  and  Greensborough  Circuits.  In  1829 
and  1830  he  labored  on  the  Appalachee  Circuit.  In  1831 
he  joined  the  Georgia  Conference,  then  forming,  and  for 
three  years  became  presiding  elder  of  the  Milledgcville 
District.  From  1834  to  the  time  of  his  death  in  1836, 
he  Avas  agent  for  the  "  Manual  Labor  School"  of  the  Con- 
ference. "  Mr.  Howard's  ministrj^,  especialh'  in  Savan- 
nah, Augusta,  and  Charleston,  was  attended  with  marked 
success.  He  labored  with  great  fidelity,  not  only  in  the 
pulpit,  but  with  penitents  at  the  altar,  being  alike  fer- 
vent in  his  prayers  and  appropriate  in  his  counsels.  As 
a  pastor,  too,  he  was  alwaj-s  on  the  alert  to  promote  the 
best  interests  of  his  people.  Whenever  there  was  dark- 
ness to  be  dissipated,  or  grief  to  be  assuaged,  or  sinking 
hope  to  be  encouraged,  or  evil  of  any  kind  to  be  re- 
moved, there  he  was  sure  to  be  present  as  an  angel  of 
mercj-." — Spraguc,  A  nnals  of  the  A  merican  Pulpit,  vii, 
614  sq. 

Howard,  Simeon,  D.D.,  a  t'nitarian  Congrega- 
tional minister,  was  bom  at  Bridgewater,  ]\Iaine,  April 
29,  1733,  and  educated  at  Harvard  College,  where  he 
graduated  with  distinguished  honor  in  17.58.  After  a 
course  of  theological  study,  pursued  while  himself  en- 
gaged in  teaching,  he  accepted  a  call  to  a  church  at 
Cumberland,  Nova  Scotia.  In  1765  he  returned  to  Cam- 
bridge as  a  resident  graduate  student,  and  was  elected 
tutor  the  year  following.  In  1767  he  accepted  the  pas- 
torate of  West  Church,  Boston,  and  was  ordained  May 
6, 1768.  During  the  Revolution  his  congregation  suf- 
fered greatly,  and  having  made  many  friends  during  his 
residence  in  Nova  Scotia,  he  proposed  that  his  congre- 
gation should  emigrate  with  him  thither,  which  they 
(lid.  After  about  one  year  and  a  half  he  returned  to 
Boston,  and  again  served  his  congregation  there,  receiv- 
ing only  such  compensation  for  his  services  as  he  was 
fully  satisfied  they  could  afford  to  give  in  their  desti- 
tute circumstances.  He  died  in  the  midst  of  his  labors 
among  them,  August  13, 1804.  The  degree  of  D.D.  was 
conferre4  on  him  by  Edinburgh  t^niversity.  He  was 
an  overseer  and  fellow  of  Harvard,  and  a  member  of 
most  of  the  American  societies  for  the  promotion  of  lit- 
erarj^,  charitable,  and  religious  objects,  and  an  officer  of 
several  of  them.  Dr.  Howard  was  '•  bland  and  gentle  in 
his  manner,  calm  and  equable  in  his  temper,  cheerful 
without  levity,  and  serious  without  gloom.    .    .    .    His 
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parishioners  loved  him  as  a  brother,  and  honored  him 
as  a  father;  his  brethren  in  the  ministry  always  met 
him  with  a  grateful  and  cordial  welcome;  and  tlie  com- 
munity at  large  reverenced  him  for  his  simplicity,  in- 
tegrity, and  benevolence."  Dr.  Howard  published  Ser- 
mons  "(1773, 1777, 1778, 1780): — Christians  have  no  Cause 
to  hs  ashamed  of  their  Religion  (sermon,  1779): — Ordi- 
nation Sermon  (1791). — Sprague,  Annuls  of  the  Ameri- 
can Pulpit,  viii,  G5. 

Howe,  Bezaleel,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  bora  at  Tower  Hill,  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y.,  July 
14,  1781.  Ill  early  life  he  was  a  student  of  Paine  and 
Rousseau,  and  for  several  years  a  professed  infidel ;  but 
the  unhappy  death  of  a  notorious  infidel  of  his  acquaint- 
ance was  the  means  of  his  conversion,  and  in  1823  he 
entered  the  New  York  Conference,  in  which  he  labored 
with  great  zeal  and  success  nntil  his  death,  June  25, 
1851.  He  was  fond  of  study,  and  his  piety  and  abilities 
honored  and  edified  the  Chiu-ch. — Min.  of  Conferences, 
V,  533.     (G.  L.  T.) 

Howe,  Charles,  a  distinguislied  English  diploma- 
tist nnder  Charles  H,  was  born  in  Gloucestersliire  in 
IGGl.  Being  of  a  strong  religious  turn,  he  finally  for- 
sook public  life,  and  retired  into  the  country,  where  he 
wrote  his  Devout  Meditatiom  (8vo :  2d  ed.  Edinb.  1752, 
12mo ;  Lond.  1824, 12mo,  and  often),  of  which  the  poet. 
Dr.  Edward  Young,  says,  "  I  shall  never  lay  it  far  out  of 
my  reach,  for  a  greater  demonstration  of  a  sound  head 
and  sincere  heart  I  never  saw."  Howe  died  in  1745. — 
Lond.  Gentl.  Mag.yo\.  Ixiv;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Authors, 
i,  902  ;  Gorton,  Biog.  Diet.  s.  v. 

Howe,  John,  a  Nonconformist  divine,  and  one 
of  the  greatest  of  English  theologians,  who  is  often 
called  the  "Platonic  Piu-jtan,"  was  born  May  17,  1G30, 
at  Loughborough,  in  Leicestershire,  where  his  father 
■was  the  incumbeat  of  the  parish  church;  but,  having 
become  a  Nonconformist,  he  was  ejected  from  his  living, 
and  retired  to  Ireland.  He  soon,  however,  returned  to 
England,  and  settled  in  the  town  of  Lancaster,  where 
John  received  his  rudimentary  instruction  from  his  fa- 
ther. He  was  afterwards  educated  at  Christ  College, 
Cambridge,  but  removed  to  Brazenose  College,  Oxford, 
of  which  he  became  the  bible-clerk  in  1G48,  and  where 
he  for  the  second  time  took  his  degree  of  B.A.  in  1G49. 
He  was  made  a  demy  of  Magdalen  College  by  the  par- 
liamentary visitors,  and  was  afterwards  cliosen  a  fel- 
low. In  July,  1G52,  he  took  the  degree  of  j\I.A.  Af- 
ter having  been  ordained  by  a  Nonconformist  divine, 
assisted  by  others,  he  became  a  minister  at  Great  Tor- 
rington,  in  Devonshire.  In  1C54  Cromwell  appointed 
him  his  domestic  chaplain.  He  gave  some  offence  to 
the  protector  by  one  of  his  sermons,  in  v/hich  lie  cen- 
sured certain  opinions  about  divine  impulses  and  special 
impressions  in  answer  to  prayer,  but  retained  his  situa- 
tion till  Cromwell's  death,  and  afterwards  till  the  depo- 
sition of  Richard  Cromwell.  He  then  resumed  and 
continued  his  ministry  at  Great  Torrington  till  the  Act 
of  Uniformity,  August,  16G2,  obliged  him  to  restrict  his 
preaching  to  private  houses.  He  went  to  Ireland  in 
1G71,  where  he  resided  as  cliaplain  to  the  family  of  lord 
Massarene,  enjoying  there  the  friendship  of  the  bishop 
of  that  diocese.  Howe  was  granted  liberty  to  preach  in 
all  tlic  churches  under  the  jurisdiction  of  this  bishop. 
He  wrote  at  this  time  his  Vanifi/  of  Man  as  Mortal, 
and  began  his  greatest  work.  The  Living  Temple,  be- 
low referred  to.  In  1675  he  accepted  an  invitation  to 
become  the  minister  of  a  congregation  in  London.  Dur- 
ing the  year  1680  he  engaged  in  a  controversy  with  Drs. 
Stillingticct  and  Tillotson  on  the  question  of  nonconfor- 
mity, and  it  is  said  that  Dr.  Stillingtleet,  who  had  pro- 
voked the  controversy  by  a  discourse  which  he  preach- 
ed before  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen  of  London  on 
"The  Mischief  of  Separation,"  was  subdued  when  he 
read  Howe's  reply,  and  confessed  that  he  discoursed 
"more  like  a  gentleman  than  a  divine,  without  any 
mixture  of  rancor,  or  any  sharp  refiections,  and  sonic- 


times  with  a  great  degree  of  kindness  towards  liim,  for 
which,  and  his  prayers  for  him,  he  heartily  thanked 
him"  (Rogers's  Life  of  Howe,  p.  183).  In  August,  l(j.s5, 
he  went  to  the  Continent  with  lord  Wharton,  and  in 
1G8G  l)ccame  one  of  the  preachers  to  the  English  church 
at  Utrecht.  When  James  II  published  his  "declara- 
tion for  liberty  of  conscience,"  Howe  returned  to  London, 
and  at  the  Revolution,  the  year  following,  he  headed  the 
deputation  of  dissenting  ministers  who  presented  their 
petition  to  the  throne.  In  1G89  he  again  pleaded  the 
cause  of  the  Nonconformists  in  an  anonymous  pamphlet 
entitled  The  Case  of  the  Protestant  Dissenters  represent- 
ed and  argued.  In  1G91  he  became  involved  in  the 
Antinomian  controversy  by  a  recommendation  which 
he  gave  to  the  works  of  Dr.  Crisp.  He  soon,  however, 
cleared  his  reputation  by  a  strong  recommendation  of 
Flavel's  Blow  at  the  Root,  a  work  against  Antinomian- 
ism,  then  in  the  course  of  publication.  In  1701  he  be- 
came entangled  in  a  controversy  with  the  Puritan  De 
Foe  (q.  V.)  on  account  of  one  of  Howe's  members,  who 
had  been  elected  lord  mayor,  and  who,  in  order  to  (jual- 
ify  himself  for  that  office,  had  taken  the  Lord's  Supper 
in  an  Established  church.  The  manner  in  which  Howe 
answered  {Some  Considerations  of  a  Preface  to  an  In- 
quinj,  etc.)  the  objections  of  De  Foe,  who  opjioscd  com- 
munion in  the  Established  Church  by  Nonconforniists, 
is  to  be  regretted  by  all  who  venerate  the  name  of  John 
Howe.  He  died  April  2,  1705.  Among  the  Puritans, 
John  Howe  ranks  as  one  of  the  most  eminent.  He  was 
also  unquestionably  a  man  of  great  general  learning. 
"  The  originality  and  compass  of  Howe's  mind,  and  the 
calmness  and  moderation  of  his  temper,  must  ever  in- 
spire sympathy  and  awaken  admiration  in  reflective 
readers:  his  Platonic  and  Alexandrian  culture  com- 
mends him  to  the  philosophical  student,  and  the  prac- 
tical tendency  of  his  religious  thinking  endears  him  to 
all  Christians"  (Stoughton  [John],  Eccles.  Hist,  of  Engl. 
ii,  422,  423).  "  Perhaps  it  may  be  considered  as  no  un- 
fair test  of  intellectual  and  spiritual  excellence  that  a 
person  can  relish  the  writings  of  John  Howe ;  if  he  docs 
not,  he  may  have  reason  to  suspect  that  something  in 
his  head  or  heart  is  wrong.  A  j'oimg  minister  who 
wishes  to  attain  eminence  in  his  profession,  if  he  has  not 
the  Morks  of  John  Jlowe,  and  can  procure  them  in  no 
other  way,  should  sell  his  coat  and  buy  them ;  and,  if 
that  will  not  suffice,  let  him  sell  his  bed  and  lie  on  the 
floor ;  and  if  he  spends  his  days  in  reading  them,  he  will 
not  complain  that  he  lies  hard  at  niglit"  (Bogue  and 
Bennett,  Hist,  of  Dissenters,  i,  437).  "  Howe  seems  to 
have  understood  the  Gospel  as  well  as  any  uninspired 
writer,  and  to  have  imbibed  as  much  of  its  sjiirit.  There 
is  the  truest  sublimity  to  be  found  in  his  writings,  and 
some  of  the  strongest  pathos;  yet,  often  obscure,  gener- 
ally harsh,  he  has  imitated  tlie  worst  parts  of  Boyle's 
style.  He  has  a  vast  number  and  variety  of  uncommon 
thoughts,  and  is,  on  the  whole,  one  of  the  most  valuable 
writers  in  our  language,  or,  I  believe,  in  the  world"  (Dr. 
Doddridge).  "I  have  learned  more  from  John  Howe 
than  from  any  other  author  I  ever  read.  There  is  an 
astonishing  magnificence  in  his  conceptions"  (Robert 
Hall).  "  This  great  man  was  one  of  the  few  who  have 
been  venerated  as  much  by  their  contemporaries  as  by 
their  successors.  Time,  which  commonly  adds  increa.^ed 
lustre  to  the  memory  of  the  good,  lias  not  been  able  to 
magnify  any  of  the  qualities  for  which  Howe  was  so 
conspicuous.  His  strong  and  capacious  intellect,  his 
sublime  elevation  of  thought,  his  flowing  eloquence,  the 
holiness  of  his  life,  the  dignity  and  courtesy  of  his  man  ■ 
ners,  the  humor  (^f  his  conversation,  won  f<)r  him  from 
the  men  of  his  own  time  the  title  of  '  the  great  Howe' " 
(Skeats,  Hist,  of  the  Free  Churches  of  England,  p.  1G9). 
Howe's  most  important  works  are.  The  Liriiig  Temple 
(many  editions;  first  in  1G7G),  in  which  he  proves  the 
existence  of  God  and  his  conversalileness  with  men,  and 
which  occupies  one  of  the  highest  places  in  Puritan 
tlieology : — The  Redeemer's  Tears  over  lost  Souls  [Luke 
xix,  41,  42],  with  an  Ajyi'endix  on  the  Blasphemy  against 
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the  Holy  Ghost  (Lond.  1684;  often  reprinted),  in  which 
Howe  does  not,  unlike  many  liigh  Cah-inistic  theolo- 
gians, enter  at  all  into  the  predestination  controversy, 
but  confines  himself  to  a  solution  of  the  question  of 
God's  omniscience  and  man's  responsibility :  —  Inquiry 
concerniny  the  Trinity,  etc.: — OJfice  and  Work  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  These,  Avith  his  Sermons  and  other  writ- 
ings, are  to  be  found  in  his  Collected  Works,  with  Life 
by  Br.  Calumy  (1724,  2  vols,  folio)  ;  and  in  The  zchole 
Works  of  the  Rev.  John  Hoice,  M.A .,  edited  by  Hmit 
(London,  1810-22,  7  vols.  8vo,  with  an  eighth  vol.,  con- 
taining a  ^Memoir  and  additional  works),  and  again  in 
The  Works  of  the  Rev.  John  Hoice,  M.A.,  as  published 
during  his  life,  comprising  the  whole  of  the  two  folio  vol- 
umes, ed.  1724,  tvith  a  Life  of  the  A  uthor,  by  the  Rev.  J. 
P.  Hewlett  (London,  1848, 3  vols.  8vo).  There  is  also  an 
edition  of  his  Works  in  1  vol.  imp.  8vo  (London,  1838), 
and  an  American  edition  (Phila.  2  vols.  imp.  8vo).  See 
also  Wilson,  Selections  from  Howe,  with  his  Life  (Lond. 
1827,  2  vols.  12mo) ;  Taylor,  Select  Treatises  of  John 
Howe  (1835,  12mo) ;  Rogers,  Life  of  John  Howe,  with 
an  Analysis  of  his  Writiiigs  (Lond.  1836,  r2mo) ;  Dunn, 
Howe's  Christian  Theology  (Lond.  1836,  r2mo) ;  English 
Cyclopcedia ;  Allibone,  Hict.  of  A  uthois,  i,  002 ;  Quar- 
terly  Review  (Lond.),  xxxvi,  167 ;  Literary  and  Theolog- 
ical Review,  iv.  538 ;  Meth.  Quart.  Rev.  Oct.  1862,  p.  676 ; 
Hook,  Eccl  Biog.  vi,  198  sq.     (J.  H.  W.) 

HoTwe,  Joseph,  a  Congregational  minister,  born 
at  Killingly,  Connecticut,  January  14,  1747,  was  edu- 
cated at  Yale  College,  where  he  graduated  in  1765,  the 
first  in  his  class.  By  recommendation  of  the  president 
of  his  college  he  was  appointed  principal  of  a  public 
school  at  Hartford,  at  that  time  the  most  important  in- 
stitution of  that  class  in  the  colony.  He  was  licensed 
to  preach  in  1769,  and  was  appointed  tutor  at  Yale  in 
the  same  yciir.  He  held  this  position,  preaching  quite 
frequently,  uritil  called  to  the  New  South  Church,  Bos- 
ton, in  1772,  where  he  was  ordained  May  19,  1773.  At 
the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  (1775)  he  fled  to  Nor- 
wich, where  he  remained  only  a  short  time,  as  his 
health  had  become  enfeebled.  He  went  to  New  Haven, 
and  on  liis  return  stopped  at  Hartford,  Avhere  he  died, 
Aug.  25, 1775. — Sprague,  A  nnals  of  the  A  merican  Pulpit, 
i,  707  sq. 

Ho"we,  Josiah,  an  English  divine  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury, born  at  Crendon,  Bucks  County,  was  educated  at 
Oxford,  and  obtained  a  fellowship  at  Trinity  College,  of 
that  University,  in  1637.  He  found  great  favor  with 
Charles  I,  at  whose  command  he  was  admitted  to  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  divinity  in  1646.  After  the  ruin 
of  the  royal  house  he  was  ejected  from  his  fellowship, 
but  was  restored  to  his  preferment  after  the  restoration 
of  the  monarchy.  He  died  in  1701.  See  Wood,  A  then. 
Oxon.  vol.  iii ;  Gorton,  Biog.  Diet,  ii,  s.  v. 

Ho'we,  Nathaniel,  a  Congregational  minister, 
was  born  in  Ipswich,  Mass.,  Oct.  6, 1764.  He  graduated 
at  Harvard  College  in  1786,  and  was  ordained  pastor  at 
Hopkinton  Oct.  5, 1791,  where  he  labored  until  his  death, 
Feb.  15,  1837.  He  published  An  Attempt  to  prove  that 
John's  Baptism  was  not  Gospel  Bapii.-<iii,  h  lug  <i  Reply 
to  Dr.  Baldwin's  Essay  on  the  same  Siihj<  li  (isJO) : — A 
Catechism  with  miscellaneous  Questions,  a  ml  a  Chapter 
of  Proverbs  for  the  Children  under  his  jwi'ochial  Care. 
See  Sprague,  Annals,  ii,  307;  North  American  Revieic, 
iv,  93-97. 

Ho-well,  Horatio  S.,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  bom 
near  Trenton,  N.  .T.,  in  1820,  was  educated  at  Princeton 
College,  and  the  L'nion  Theological  Seminar^-,  N.  Y.  In 
1846  he  was  ordained  ]iastor  of  East  Whiteland  Church, 
Pa.  He  subsequently  became  pastor  of  the  Church  at 
Elkton,  INId.,  and  at  the  Delaware  Water  Gap,  Pa.  While 
he  was  laboring  at  this  latter  place  the  Rebellion  broke 
out.  He  at  once  entered  the  army  as  chaplain  of  the 
90th  Regiment  Pennsylvania  Volunteers.  His  reputa- 
tion as  chaplain  was  pre-eminent  for  ardjiious,  zealous, 
and  judicious  devotion.     He  was  killed  at  the  battle  of 


Gettysburg,  Pa.,  July  1, 1863.— Wilson,  Pres.  Hist.  A  Ima- 
nac,  1864. 

Ho-well,  Lawrence,  a  distinguished  Nonjuror, 
was  born  soon  after  the  Restoration,  about  1660.  He 
studied  at  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  gradua- 
ted B.A.  in  1684,  and^M.A.  Ln  1688.  Having  entered 
the  Church,  he  was  ordained  in  1712  by  the  nonjuring 
bishop.  Dr.  Hickes,  who  had  taken  the  title  of  suftragan 
bishop  of  Thetford.  He  soon  after  published  a  pr.m- 
jihlet  entitled  The  Case  of  Schism  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land truly  stated,  for  which  he  was  committed  to  Nc\\- 
gate,  convicted,  and  condemned  to  three  j^ears"  impris- 
onment, besides  whipping,  a  fine  of  £500,  and  degrada- 
tion. This  latter  part  was  remitted  him,  however,  by 
the  king.  He  died  in  Newgate  in  1720.  Whatever  his 
errors,  the  punishment  appears  to  have  been  dispropor- 
tionate to  his  offence.  He  was  a  man  of  extensive 
learning  and  great  capacity.  He  wrote  Synopsis  Cano- 
num  S.S.  Ajiostolorvm  et  Conciliorum  CEcumenicorum  ct 
Pi-ovincialium  ah  Ecclesia  Grceca  receptorum  (1708,  fol.) : 
—Synops.  Canon.  Eccles.  Lett.  (1710-1715,  fol.)  -.—A  View 
of  the  Pontificate  from  its  supposed  beginning  to  the  end 
of  the  Council  of  Trent,  etc.  (Lond.  1716, 8vo)  -.—Desidc- 
rius,  or  the  original  Pilgrim;  a  divine  Dialogue  (from 
the  Spanish)  (Lond.  1717, 12mo) : — A  complete  History 
of  the  Holy  Bible,  with  additions  by  Rev.  Geo.  Burdcr 
(Lond.  1806,  3  vols.  8vo)  : — Certain  Queries  p7-oposed  by 
Roman  Catholics,  etc.  (Lond.  1716) ;  etc. — Darling,  Cy- 
clopcedia Bibliograp)hica,  i,  1563 ;  Hook,  Eccles.  Biog.  vi, 
199 ;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Gen.  xxv,  313  sq.    (J.  N.'P.) 

Howell,  Robert  Boyte  Crawford,  D.D.,  a 

prominent  Baptist  preacher  in  Tennessee,  Avas  born  in 
Wayne  County,  North  Carolina,  March  10,  1801.  He 
pursued  his  literary  and  theological  studies  in  Colum- 
bian College,  also  the  study  of  medicine,  but  without  in- 
tending its  practice.  With  this  preparation,  he  entered 
upon  the  duties  of  the  ministrj^  in  the  Episcopal  Church, 
of  which  his  family  v.ere  communicants;  but,  quite  un- 
expectedly to  his  friends,  he  soon  joined  the  Baptists, 
travelling  fourteen  miles  to  reach  the  nearest  Baptist 
church  for  this  purpose,  Feb.  6, 1821.  Five  days  after-' 
wards  he  received  license  to  preach  the  doctrines  of  the 
Baptist  Church.  At  Washington  he  performed,  in  con- 
nection with  his  theological  studies,  the  duties  of  a  city 
missionary,  and  for  a  year  after  the  completion  of  his 
course  he  was  a  missionary'  in  Virginia.  He  then  accepted 
a  call  to  the  pastorate  of  the  Cumberland  Street  Eajitist 
Church  in  Norfolk.  He  was  ordained  Jan.  27, 1827.  A 
revival  immediately  followed,  as  the  fruits  of  which  he 
baptized  about  200  within  a  few  months.  His  labors 
continued  here  for  eight  years.  In  1834  he  removed  to 
Nashville,  Tenn.  The  First  Baptist  Church  had  been 
dispersed  by  the  Rev.  Alexander  Campbell  and  his  dis- 
ciples, but  under  IMr.  Howell's  labors  it  was  revived  and 
built  up.  He  established,  and  for  some  time  edited  a 
religious  newsjiaper.  He  exerted  more  influence  in 
the  support  of  missions  than  any  other  minister  of  the 
denomination  in  Tennessee.  After  the  organization  of 
the  Southern  Baptist  Convention,  he  was  elected  and 
re-elected  its  president.  In  1850  he  removed  to  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  where,  in  aeldition  to  the  charge  of  a  church, 
he  was  a  trustee  of  Richmond  College,  and  of  the  Ri(  h- 
mond  Female  Institute,  a  member  of  the  Southern  I5ap- 
tist  Foreign  Mission,  Publication,  and  Sunday-school 
Boards,  and  of  the  Virginia  Baptist  Mission  and  Educa- 
tional Board.  In  1857  he  yielded  to  an  urgent  call  to 
reoccupy  his  former  field  of  labor  in  Nashville.  There, 
besides  efliciently  promoting  all  the  State  Baptist  organ- 
izations, he  was,  by  appointment  of  the  Legislature,  a 
trustee  of  the  Institutiem  for  the  Blind,  aiid  in  other  ed- 
ucational trusts.  His  labors  were  arduous;  in  addition 
to  which,  he  performed  a  considerable  amount  of  literary 
work,  including  some  of  his  most  useful  books.  He  died 
in  1867,  greatly  honored  and  lamented.  Dr.  Howell  was 
a  man  of  commanding  jiresence  and  dignified  address, 
warm  and  genial  in  his  manners.     His  labors  as  a 
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preacher  of  the  Gospel  were  abundant  and  successful, 
and  some  of  his  published  works  hail  a  wide  circulation 
in  this  country,  and  were  republished  in  England.  He 
was  the  author  oi'J'Jnls  of  Infant  Baptism: — The  Cross: 
—The  Covenants: — The  Earhj  Baptists  of  Vinfmia:  — 
On  Communion  : — The  Deaconship  : — The  ^Vay  of  Sal- 
vation. He  left  several  works  iu  manuscript,  among 
them,  "The  Christology  of  tlie  Pentateuch."  an  enlarge- 
ment of  "  The  Covenants,"  and  '•  Tlic  Family."  He  was 
also  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  periodicals  of  his 
Churcli.     (L.  E.  S.) 

Howgill,  Feaxcis,  a  noted  preacher  of  "  the 
Friyuds."  was  born  about  1G38  in  Westmoreland,  Eng- 
land. He  was  brought  up  and  eiUicated  in  the  Church 
of  England,  but  withdrew  from  the  national  Church  af- 
ter grachiation  in  the  luiiversity,  and  joined  the  Inde- 
pendents, among  whom  he  held  an  eminent  position  as 
minister.  In  1G52  he  became  an  adherent  to  the  doc- 
trines of  George  Fox,  the  (Quaker.  Two  years  later,  he 
sot  out  with  two  others  of  the  Society  of  Friends  to 
preach  tlieir  doctrines  for  the  first  time  at  London.  He 
even  went  before  tlie  protector  Cromwell,  to  seek  his  in- 
fluence ill  aid  of  the  (Quakers,  who  were  then  greath' 
persecuted,  both  in  the  country  and  at  London ;  but  he 
does  not  seem  to  liave  been  successful  in  liis  effort.  He 
escaped,  liowever,  after  tliis  interview,  all  personal  mo- 
lestatioji  as  long  as  he  continued  preaching  in  London. 
He  and  his  friends  next  went  to  Bristol,  where  they  met 
with  much  better  success.  "Multitudes  flocked  to  hear 
them,  and  many  embraced  their  doctrine."  The  clergy 
became  alarmed,  and  Howgill  and  his  colaborers  were 
summoned  before  tlie  magistrates,  and  commanded  to 
leave  the  city  immediately.  Considering  themselves 
entitled  to  remain,  as  '•  free-born  Englishmen,"  they  tar- 
ried in  tlie  city,  and  continued  to  meet  with  success. 
In  1(5G3  we  find  Howgill  at  Kendal,  again  summoned  be- 
fore the  justices  of  the  place,  who  tendered  him  the  oath 
of  allegiance,  and  on  his  conscientious  refusal  of  it  com- 
mitted him  to  prison,  in  which  he  remained  until  his 
deatli,  Jan.  20, 1G88.  Howgill  wrote  a  copious  treatise 
against  oaths  while  in  prison.  He  also  published  The 
IhiwninffS  of  the  Gospel  Day,  and  its  lAijht  and  Glory 
discovered  (Lond.  167G,  fol.).  See  l^eaie,  Ilistoi-y  of  the 
ruritans  (Harper's  edit.),  ii,  4 13, 420 ;  (iough.  Hist,  of  the 
Quakers,  i,  112, 12G,  144,  etc. ;  ii,  31,  9G  sq.,  23G  sq.  (J. 
H.  W.) 

Howie,  Joiix,  a  Scotch  Presln'terian,  was  born  at 
Locligoin  Nov.  14,  1735.  His  father  died  when  John 
was  only  one  year  old,  and  he  was  removed  to  liis  grand- 
parents'at  Blackhill,  where  he  received  a  limited  educa- 
tion. In  17GG  he  returned  to  the  farm  of  Lochgoin,  to 
pursue  the  study  of  Cluu-ch  history  and  religious  biog- 
raphy, to  which  he  had  devoted  niucli  of  his  time  for 
several  years.  In  I7G7  his  early  religious  impressions 
assumed  the  form  of  decided  piety,  and  he  determined 
to  serve  tlie  Church  by  preparing  the  book  for  which  he 
is  celebrated.  The  Scotch  Worthies.  "  It  is  a  work  of  no 
inconsiderable  labor;  for,  though  the  biographical  infor- 
mation lie  had  procured,  and  with  whlcli  his  powerful 
memory  was  richly  stored,  must  liave  greatly  facilitated 
the  task,  yet,  li\dng  remote  from  cities,  and  almost  shut 
out  from  the  abodes  of  civilized  life,  the  difhcidty  of  cor- 
respondence and  the  want  of  books  must  have  tended 
not  a  little  to  render  his  task  both  painfid  and  irksome. 
Under  all  these  disadvantages,  however,  did  i\Ir.  Howie, 
in  the  seclusion  of  Lochgoin,  bring  the  work  to  a  suc- 
cessfid  termination.  The  first  edition  appeared  in  1774, 
and  a  second,  greatly  enlarged,  in  1785  (new  edit.,  re- 
vised, corrected,  and  enlarged,  witli  a  preface  and  notes 
by  ^^'m.  JMcGavin,  Edinb.'and  X.  Y..  1853,  8vo).  Like 
the  '  Pilgrim's  Progress,'  it  has  been  long  so  extensively 
popular  n'ith  all  classes  of  the  community,  that  it  has 
secured  for  itself  a  position  from  which  it  will  never  be 
dislodged,  as  long  as  Presby  terianism,  and  a  religious  at- 
tachment to  the  covenanted  work  of  Reformation,  con- 
tinue to  engage  the  attention  of  the  natives  of  Scot- 


land." Besides  this  work,  ]\Ir.  Howie  published,  I.  a 
collection  o{  Lectures  and  Sermoii.f,  by  some  of  the  most 
eminent  ministers,  preached  during  the  stormiest  days 
of  the  Persecution :— 2.  An  Alarm  to  a  secure  Cr/K  ra- 
tion:— 3.  Faithful  Contendinys  displayed ;  an  accouiu  of 
the  suffering  remnant  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  liom 
lG8l-lGi)l:— 4.  Faithful  Witness-beariny  exemplijied :  — 
r>.  Patronaye  Anatomized,  a  work  which,  next  to  the 
"  Scots'  Worthies,"  must  be  regarded  as  superior  to  all 
his  other  writings:— G.  Vindication  of  the  .}fodes  ofhan- 
dti/iy  the  Elements  in  the  Lord's  Supper  before  yiviny 
Thanks;  ^\Titten  during  the  controversy  on  this  sul)ject 
among  tlie  Antiburgher  scceders: — 7.  Clarksons  jilain 
Reasons  for  Dissentiny,yi\{\\  a  preface  and  notes,  and  an 
abstract  of  the  principles  of  the  Keformed  presbytery 
regarding  civil  government : — 8.  Preface  to  Mr.  Brown 
of  Wamphray's  Lookiny-ylass  of  the  Law  and  the  Gos- 
pel. Howie  died  in  Sept.  1791.  "He  was.  indeed,  a 
marked  character,  whether  at  home,  in  the  public  mar- 
ket, or  at  church;  and  wherever  he  went,  the  fame  of 
his  piety  and  varied  acquirements  contributed  greatly 
to  his  influence"  (Biogr.  Sketch  prefixed  to  the  Amer. 
edition  of  his  "Scotch  Worthies"}. — Allibone,  Diet,  of 
Authors,  I,  Wo.      (.LH.W.) 

Hovrley,  Wii.i.iaji,  D.D.,  an  English  prelate,  was 
born  at  Eopley,  Hampshire,  in  17G5.  He  was  educated 
at  Winchester  school,  and  in  1783  ^^'ent  to  New  C<illegc, 
Oxford.  He  was  elected  fellow  iu  1785,  became  canon 
of  Christ  Church  in  1804,  regius  professor  of  divinity  iu 
1800,  bishop  of  London  in  1813.  and,  finally,  archbislioji 
of  Canterbury  in  1828.  He  died  in  1848.  His  princi- 
pal works  are  Sermon  [on  Isa.  liv,  13]  (London,  1814, 
8vo): — Sermon  [on  Psa.  xx,  7,  8]  (Thanksgiving,  when 
the  eagles  taken  at  Waterloo  were  deposited  in  the 
Chaperitoyal,  Whitehall)  (Lond.  181G,4to) :— .4  Charye 
delivered  to  the  Cleryy  of  the  Diocese  of  London  at  the 
Visitation  of  1818  (Loud.  1818,8vo)  :— .4  Charye  delir- 
ered  to  the  Cleryy  of  the  Diocese  of  London  in  .July,  182(5 
(Lond.  182G,  4to). — Darling,  Cyclopwdia  Bihlioyraphica, 
1, 15G4. 

Howson,  John,  an  English  divine,  bom  in  London 
in  155G,  was  educated  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  He 
filled  successively  the  vicarate  of  Bampton,  in  Oxford- 
shire, the  rectoratc  at  Brightwell,  in  Berkshire,  anil  then 
became  fellow  of  Chelsea  College,  and  canon  of  Here- 
ford. In  1G19  he  was  appointed  bishop  of  Oxford,  and 
was  transferred  to  the  bishojiric  of  Durham  in  1G28. 
He  was  also  at  one  time  vice-chancellor  of  Oxford. 
While  in  this  position  "  he  exerted  himself  against  those 
Puritans  who  opposed  the  disciidine  and  ceremonies,  but 
was  afterwards  a  more  distinguished  writer  and  preach- 
er against  popery."  He  died  in  1G31.  Howson  was  the 
author  of  a  number  of  sermons  (published  1597-16G1) ; 
and  four  of  his  polemical  discourses  against  the  suprem- 
acy of  St.  Peter  were  published  by  order  of  king  James 
I, "  to  clear  the  aspersions  laid  upon  him  (Howson)  of 
favoring  popers^"  (1G22,  4to).  See  Hook,  Eccles.  Biogr, 
vi,  202 ;  AUibone,  Diet,  of  A  uthors,  i,  908. 

Hoyer,  Axxa,  a  German  enthusiast,  was  born  at 
Goldenbiittel,  near  Eidcrstadt  (Schleswig),  in  1584. 
Her  maiden  name  was  OwiiN.  In  1599  she  married  a 
nobleman  called  Hoyer,  and  when  he  died  she  retired 
to  one  of  her  estates,  where  she  devoted  herself  to  belles- 
lettres  and  poetry.  Becoming  acquainted  with  an  al- 
chemist named  Teting,  who  attended  her  during  a  sick- 
ness, she  was  soon  fascinated  by  the  views  of  the  mys- 
tic, whom  she  took  into  her  house,  and  considered  as  a 
prophet.  She  afterwards  joined  the  Anabajitists,  and 
thought  herself  insiiired.  Her  ardor  in  making  prose- 
lytes caused  her  to  lose  nearly  her  Avhole  fortune,  and, 
leaving  her  countn,',  she  went  to  Sweden,  where  she 
found  a  protector  in  queen  Eleonora  ilaria.  who  pre- 
sented her  with  an  estate  on  which  she  resided  until 
her  death  in  165G.  Her  views,  derived  from  Paracel- 
sus, David  Joris,  Sch\venckfeld,AVeigel,  and  other  m.vs- 
tics,  are  expressed  in  indifferent  verses  in  her  Works 
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(Amsterd.  1650).  Some  of  her  writings  were  directed 
against  the  Lutherans.  See  J.  G.  Feuchtking,  Gijnecce- 
vm  ha'ret.  funat.  \).  ob(j  sq. ;  AiwoliX,  Kinhen-u.  Ketzer- 
hUt.  iii,  10,  14;  lloefer,  Nouv.  Bio(j.  Gen.  xxv,  319. 

Hozai  (Heb.  Chozay',  "^jin,  seer;  Sept.  o'l  ioCovTtQ, 
Yiiig.  Ilozai,  Aiith.  Vers.  '•  the  seers,"  marg.  "  Hosai"),  a 
prophet  or  seer,  the  liistoriographer  of  Manasseh,  king 
of  Judah  (2  Chron.  xxxiii,  19).  B.C.  p.  G42.  The  Jews 
are  of  opinion  that  Hosai  and  Isaiah  are  the  same  per- 
son; tlie  Sept.  takes  Hosai  in  a  general  sense  for  propli- 
ets  and  seers :  the  Syriac  calls  him  Ilanan,  the  Arabic 
Saphan. — Calmet,  s.  v.  Bertheau  {Chroiiik.  Einleit.  p. 
35)  conjectures  tliat  "^tin  is  here  a  corrupt  rendering  for 
D^Tin,  as  in  ver.  18;  but  for  this  there  is  only  the  au- 
thority of  a  single  Codex  and  the  Sept.  (Davidson,  Re- 
vision of  Ileb.  Text,  p.  221,  b).     See  Chronicles. 

Hrabanur.     See  Rabanus. 

Hioswitha.     See  Roswitha. 

Hu,  the  most  eminent  god  of  the  Celtic  religion, 
originally  the  founder  of  the  religion  of  the  Druids. 
See  vol.  ii,  p.  180. 

Hiiarte,  Jian,  the  representative  of  Spanish  phi- 
losopliy  ill  tlic  ^liddle  Ages,  was  a  Frenchman  by  birth, 
and  btirn  about  looO.  He  was  educated  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Huesca,  and  afterwards  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  medicine  and  philosophy.  The  work  to  which 
he  owes  his  great  reputation  is  entitled  Exdrnin  dc  Jn- 
(jeidos,  para  las  sciencias  donde  de  muestra  In  illj'i  f<  ucia 
de  huhilidudes  que  luiii  en  las  homhres,  y  el  ip  m  m  <l<  A  ti-ns 
quecada  uno  responde  en  particular  officina  phudiuiauu 
(1593  ;  sm.  8vo,  Pamplon.  1575,  and  often).  This  work 
aims  to  show,  '•  by  marvellous  and  useful  secrets,  drawn 
from  true  philnsn|)liy,  both  natural  and  divine,  the  gifts 
and  different  abilifKs  fnuud  in  man,  ainl  for  wliat  kind 
of  study  the  genius  of  every  man  is  adapted,  in  such  a 
manner  that  whoever  shall  read  this  book  attentively 
will  discover  the  properties  of  his  own  genius,  and  be 
able  to  make  choice  of  that  science  in  which  he  Mill 
make  the  greatest  improvement."  It  has  been  trans- 
lated into  English  by  Carew  and  Bellamy,  imdor  the 
title  Trial  of  the  Wits ;  into  German  by  Lessing  {Prii- 
funfj  dcr  Kopfe'),  and  into  many  other  languages. 
Huarte  has  been  se\-erely  reproached  for  having  pub- 
lished as  genuine  a  spurious  letter  of  Lentulus,  the  pro- 
consul, from  Jerusalem,  in  which  a  description  of  the 
Saviour's  person  is  given.  He  died  near  tb.e  close  of 
the  16th  century.  See  Antonio,  Biblioth.  Ilispana  nova, 
i,  543 ;  Bayle,  Histor.  Diet,  iii,  528 ;  Ticknor,  History  of 
Spanish  Lit.  iii,  189 ;  Hoefer,  Xouv.  Biorj.  Ginerale,  xxv, 
333  sq.     (J.H.W.) 

Hubald.     See  IIucBAi.n. 

Hubbard,  Austin  Osgood,  a  Congregational 
minister,  was  born  in  Sunderland,  Mass.,  Aug.  9,  1800. 
He  was  educated  at  Yale  College,  where  he  graduated 
in  1824.  He  pursued  his  theological  studies  under  the 
direction  of  the  Presbytery  of  Baltimore,  teaching  at 
the  same  time  in  the  academy  at  Franklin,  Md.  He 
was  licensed  to  preach  in  182G,  and  labored  as  a  mis- 
sionary some  two  years  in  Frederick  Countj',  Md.  From 
1831  to  1833  he  was  at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary 
in  further  theological  studies,  and  preaching  to  vacant 
churches  in  the  vicinity.  In  1833,  during  Dr.  Alexan- 
der's absence  in  Europe,  Mr.  Hubbard  was  appointed 
assistant  professor  of  Biblical  Literature.  In  1835  he 
went  to  Melbourne,  C.  E.,  and  labored  as  a  missionary'. 
In  1840  he  removed  to  Hardwick,Vt.,  and  was  installed 
pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  in  that  place  July 
7th,  1841.  In  1845  he  was  called  to  Barnet,  Vt.,  and 
preached  there  initil  1851.  In  1855  he  accepted  a  call 
to  Craftesburj-,  Yt.,  where  he  remained  until  the  death 
of  his  wife  in  the  fall  of  1857,  when  he  became  mentally 
and  ])hysically  prostrated,  and  he  was  removed  to  the 
Vermont  Insane  Asylum  in  IMarch,  1858,  where  he  died 
Aug.  24th,  1858.  He  published  Five  Discourses  on  the 
moral  Obligation  and  ike  2>ciriicular  Duties  of  the  Sab- 


bath (Harm.,  N.  H.,  1843,  16mo).  "Fervent  piety  and 
thorough  scholarship  combined  to  render  him  a  faitliful 
and  able  minister  of  the  New  Testament.  His  views 
of  divine  truth  were  clear  and  strong,  his  manner  of  pre- 
senting them  forcible  and  impressive.  His  sermons 
were  logical,  and  -weighty  with  matter." — Congregation- 
al tlnarii^rhj,  i,  412  sq. 

Hubbard,  John,  an  English  divine  and  adherent 
of  the  "Independents,"  was  born  about  1092.  He  was 
at  fkst  assistant  at  a  church  in  Stepney,  and  after  the 
decease  of  Dr.  Taylor  succeeded  him  as  pastor  of  a 
congregation  at  Dejjtford.  This  position  he  held  for 
twenty-two  years  with  distinguished  skill,  fidelity,  and 
diligence.  In  1740  he  was  appointed  to  the  divinity 
chair  of  the  academy  of  the  Independents  at  London. 
"  Me  appUed  himself  to  the  duties  of  this  office  with  ex- 
emplary diligence,  and  the  most  pleasing  hopes  ^vcre 
entertained  of  many  years  of  usefulness ;  but  they  were 
extinguished  by  his  decease  in  July,  1743."  He  jub- 
lished  Two  Sermons  at  Coward's  Lecture  (London,  1729, 
8vo).  Nine  of  his  sermons  are  in  the  Berry  Street 
(Coward's  Lecture)  Sermons  (2d  ed.  2  vols.  8vo,  1739). — 
Bogue  and  Bennett,  IJist.  of  Dissenters  (2d  edit.),  ii,  219 
sq.;  Allibone,  Did.  of  Authors,  i,  009. 

Hubbard,  "William,  a  Congregational  minister, 
was  born  iu  England  in  1621,  and  came  to  this  country 
with  his  parents  in  1030.  He  was  educated  at  Harvard 
College,  where  he  graduated  in  1642,  a  member  of  the 
first  class.  He  is  said  to  have  pursued  a  course  of  the- 
ological studies  with  the  Rev.  IMr.  Cobbet,  of  Ipsv.ich, 
whom  he  also  assisted  in  the  pulpit.  He  was  ordained 
about  1056.  In  1685  M-.  Cobbet  died,  and  Hulibard  be- 
came his  successor.  In  1680  he  served  as  assistant  to  the 
Rev.  John  Dennison,  grandson  of  IMajor  General  Den- 
nison,  who  was  also  a  graduate  of  Harvard  (1684).  In 
1089  Dennison  died,  and,  about  three  years  after,  the 
Rev.  John  Rogers,  son  of  the  president  of  Harvard,  be- 
came Hubbard's  colleague.  In  1703,  enfeebled  by  .ige, 
Hubbard  was  obliged  to  resign  his  charge,  and  the  ])Co- 
ple  voted  him  sixty  pounds  as  a  gratuity.  He  died 
Sept.  14,  1704.  His  writings  Avere  mainly  on  the  his- 
tory of  New  England,  and  he  left  a  work  in  MS.  which 
has  been  of  service  to  American  historians.  He  inib- 
lished  a  Narrative  of  the  Troubles  icith  the  Indians  from 
1007-1677,  wjV/i  a  Discourse  (Bost.  1677, 4to)  -.—Sermons 
(1676,  1682,  1084) : — and,  in  connection  with  the  Rev. 
John  Higginson,  of  Salem,  Tcstimonjj  to  the  Order  of  the 
Gospel  in  the  Churches  (1701).  Hubbard  is  represented 
by  his  contemporaries  to  have  been  '•  for  many  years  the 
most  eminent  minister  in  the  county  of  Essex,  equal  to 
any  in  the  province  for  learning  and  candor,  and  supe- 
rior to  all  his  contemporaries  as  a  writer." — Sprague, 
.4  nnals  A  mer.  Pulpit,  i,  148  sq. ;  Allibone,  Dictionary  of 
Authors,  \,Q0^. 

Hubberthorn,  Riciiaud,  a  celebrated  Quaker  of 
the  17th  century,  was  at  first  a  preacher  in  the  Parlia- 
ment's army,  but  he  afterwards  joined  the  Quakers,  and, 
in  accordance  with  their  principles  of  peace,  quitted  the 
army.  After  preaching  some  nine  years,  he  was  im- 
prisoned on  account  of  his  religious  belief,  and  died  from 
the  effects  at  Newgate,  June  17,  1062.  Hubberthorn 
v.-as  one  of  the  Quakers  liberated  by  king  Charles  upon 
his  marriage  with  Catharine  oi'  Braganza,  who  ordered 
"the  release  of  Quakers  and  otliers  in  jail  in  London 
and  IMiddlesex  for  being  ]irescnt  at  unlawful  assemblies, 
who  yet  profess  all  obedience  and  allegiance,  provided 
they  are  not  indicted  for  refusing  the  oath  of  allegiance, 
nor  have  been  ringleaders  nor  preachers  at  their  assem- 
blies, hoping  thereby  to  reduce  them  to  a  better  con- 
formity." Just  before  this  event,  Hubberthorn,  together 
with  George  Fox,  had  addressed  the  king  and  demand- 
ed the  liberation  of  their  suffering  brethren. — Neal,  Bis'. 
of  the  Puritans,  ii,  418 ;  Stoughton,  Eccles.  Hist,  of  Eng- 
land, i,  275.  _ 

Huber,  Johann  Ludwig,  a  German  author  who        ^^[ 
at  first  studied  theology,  but  afterwards  devoted  his  time         -^^ 
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mainly  to  the  study  of  jurisprudence,  ilcscrvcs  our  no- 
tice on  account  of  his  Versuche  mil  Gott  zu  redeii  (sacred 
songs)  (Ileusl.  1775;  Tiibing.  1787).  He  died  at  Stutt- 
gardtin  1800.      (J.II.W.) 

Hubei',  Kaspar.  See  HunEUiNus. 
Huber,  Maria,  a  celebrated  mystic,  was  bom  at 
Geneva  in  ItitH.  She  retired  into  solitude  in  171'2,  to 
indulge  in  contemplation  and  mysticism.  She  after- 
wards returned  to  live  in  Geneva,  joined  the  Roman 
Church,  and  died  at  Lyons  in  1759.  She  is  generally 
named  as  a  deist,  yet  her  opinions  partook  rather  of  ex- 
treme mysticism  than  of  inlidelity.  Iler  ]irincipal  works 
are  Lettres  surla  reiir/ion  esseniwU''  a  I'liomme  (Amsterd. 
1738 ;  Lond.  1730, 2  vols.), in  which  "  slie  traces  all  relig- 
ion to  the  moral  necessities  of  the  heart,  and  considers 
revelation  a  more  auxiliary  to  natural  theology,  a  means 
of  interpreting  it  to  our  own  consciousness"  (Hagenbach, 
Germ.  liutioiudism,  p.  55  sq.) : — Recueil  de  diverses  pieces 
sercant  de  supplement  mix  Lettres  sur  la  religion,  etc. 
(Berl,  1754, 2  vols. ;  Lond.  175G)  : — Le  moivlefou  prefere 
an  monde  sage,  dirise  en  ti'ois  parties,  fuisant  2i  prome- 
7iad(s  (whence  the  work  is  sometimes  styled  Prome- 
naded) (Amst.  1731  and  1744) : — Le  Systeme  des  iheolo- 
giens  (incieus  et  modernes,  sur  t'etat  des  dmes  separecs  des 
corps  (Amst.  1731, 1733, 1739) : — lieduclion  dii  Spectateur 
Anglais  a  ce  qiCil  renferme  de  meilleur,  etc.  (Par.  1753, 
12mo\  Seucbier  considers  her  as  the  author  of  the  Jlis- 
toire  d'Aljdssag  (1753,  8 vo),  which  is  generally  at tribu- 
tcd  to  ;M iss  Fauque.  See  Senebicr,  flisl.  litter,  de  Geneve, 
iii,  81;  Haag.  La.  France  Protestante;  Pierer;  Hoefer, 
Xotir.  liiitg.  Gene  rale,  xxv,  344. 

Huber,  Samuel,  a  German  theologian,  was  born 
at  Berne  in  1547.  He  studied  theology  in  Germany, 
and  became  pastor  at  Burgdorf.  He  >vas  much  given 
to  controversy,  especially  in  behalf  of  the  Lutheran  doc- 
trine on  the  Lord's  Supper.  Censured  for  a  speech  he 
made  on  the  15th  of  April,  1588,  he  nevertheless  con- 
tinued to  attack  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformed  Church, 
anrl  was,  in  consequence,  first  imprisoned,  and  then  ex- 
iled. In  July,  1588,  he  went  to  Tiibingen,  where  he 
joined  the  Lutheran  Church.  He  became  pastor  of 
Doredingen,  and  in  1592  professor  at  Wittenberg.  His 
belief  in  free  grace,  and  in  the  universality  of  the  atone- 
ment, brought  him  into  antagonism  with  Ilunnius,  Ley- 
scr,  and  Gesner  (1592) ;  the  breach  between  them  was 
not  healed  by  public  discussions  held  at  Wittenberg  and 
Rcgensburg  in  1594.  Huber  has  been  wrongly  charged 
with  teaching  the  doctrine  of  universal  salvation^  He 
was  a  determined  opponent  of  the  Calvinistic  doctrine 
of  p.o.lestination,  and  held  that  the  words  "  decree"  and 
"election"  were  equivalent  to  "gracious  invitation," 
>vhicli  God  extends  to  all  men  witiiout  distinction. 
[*'But,  to  make  their  calling  and  election  sure,  they  must 
spent  and  believe."  Driven  out  of  llesse-Cassel  in 
1594,  he  resided  for  some  time  at  Jena,  Helmstiidt,  and 
iGoslar.  He  died  March  25, 1G24.  The  most  important 
{among  his  numerous  works  are  Christum  esse  moi^tuum 
1-0  peccatis  omnium  homimun  (Tubing.  1590) : — Besldn- 
liges  Bekenniniss  (1597) : — Anti-Bellarminus  (Gosl.  1G07, 
vols.).  See  A  da  Iluheriuna  (Tiib.  1597 ;  Lilb.  1 508) ; 
Gbtze,  Acta  Hub.  (Lub.  1707);  iic\imu\.  Lehoisbeschrei- 
bung  (Helmst.  1708) ;  Pfaff,  Introd.  in  Hist.  Liter.  Theol. 
pt.  ii,  bk.  iii,  p.  431 ;  Arnold,  Ketzerhistvrie,  i,  952  ;  JIos- 
heim,  Ch.  Histonj,  iii,  158. 

Huberinus  (Huber),  Kaspar,  a  Bavarian  monk, 
afterwards  a  convert  to  Protestantism,  Avas  born  near 
the  close  of  the  15th  century.  He  became  a  Protestant 
preacher  in  1525  at  Augsburg,  and  was  appointed  to  a 
church  at  that  place  in  1527.  He  was  a  zealous  oppo- 
nent of  the  Anabaptists,  who  were  quite  numerous  at 
Augsburg  about  that  time,  and  he  also  engaged  in  the 
Berne  disputations  on  the  ministration  of  the  sacrament. 
He  was  in  favor  of  the  Lutheran  doctrine  on  this  point, 
and  in  1535  he  went  to  \\'ittenborg,  to  consult  with  Lu- 
ther personally,  and  to  regain  for  Augsburg  the  celebra- 
ted Urbanus  Rhegius  (q.  v.).     Huberinus  was  also  ac- 


tively engaged  in  introducing  the  Reformation  in  the 
Pfalz,  and  in  the  territory  of  Hohenlohe.  In  1551  he 
returned  to  Augsburg  as  prea(;her,  but  as  he  ahjue  c)f  the 
Protestant  preachers  at  Augsburg  had  accepted  the  In- 
terim (q.  v.),  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the  city  in  1 552, 
and  died  of  grief  at  Oehringen  Oct.  G,  1553.  lluberiims 
wrote  quite  extensively ;  among  other  works,  we  have 
from  his  pen  TrOstlicher  Sermon  v.  d.  Urstende  Christi 
(1525)  : — Schlussreden  v.  d.  rechten  I/aiul  Gottes  v.  d.  Ge- 
walt  Christi  (1529) ;  etc.  See  Keim,  Schwab.  Ref.  Ge.fch. 
p.  273, 278;  Dollinger,/?^/<)7-Hif/?io;?,ii,576;  Herzog,  Real- 
J-Jncijklopddie,  vi,  29G  ;  Theol.  Univ.  Lex.  p.  372 ;  Pierer, 
Unic.  Lex.  viii,  5G0.     (J.  H.  \\ .) 

Hubert,  Leonard,  a  Belgian  theologian,  flourish- 
ed about  the  year  1 190.  Ho  Wiis  at  first  a  Carmelite 
monk,  afterwards  he  became  bisho]i  of  Darie,  then  suf- 
fragan of  the  bishop  of  Liege,  and  finally  "inquisitor" 
of  Liege.  He  wrote  quite  extensively.  His  most  cele- 
bratoii  works  are  De  Immunilate  Kccksiasticu: — Ser- 
mons.— Hoofer,  Xour.  Jiiog.  Gen.  xxv,  351. 

Hubert,  Mathieu,  a  distinguished  French  Ro- 
man Catholic,  born  at  Chatlllon  in  1G40,  was  a  priest  of 
the  Congregation  of  the  Oratory,  and  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  preachers  of  his  country  and  Church.  He  died 
at  Paris  in  1717.  He  published  Sermons  (Paris,  1725, 
G  vols.  12mo).— Feller,  Diet.  Hist,  ix,  49  sq.;  Hook,  Kc- 
cles.  Bioq.  vi,  202;  Hoefer,  Xout:  Diog.  Gen.  xxv,  355. 
(J.  H.W.) 

Hubert  (IIit.eiitus),  St.,  son  of  Bcrtrand,  duke  of 
Gnienno,  was  high  in  ofiice  under  Theoderic,  king  of 
the  Franks,  having  been  a  great  sportsman,  and,  accord- 
ing to  tradition,  converted  by  a  stag  which  bore  a  shin- 
ing cross  between  his  antlers,  and  which  spoke,  entreat- 
ing him  to  turn  from  his  gay  life  and  serve  the  Clntrch. 
He  at  once  entered  the  Church,  succeeded  his  religious 
instructor,  Lambert  (Lamprecht),  as  bishop  of  Liittich 
in  708,  and  died  in  727.  His  body  was  in  827  transfer- 
red to  the  Benedictine  convent  of  Andain,  in  the  Ar- 
dennes, which  thence  received  the  name  of  St.  Huber- 
tus,  and  it  is  here  he  is  said  to  have  had  the  ab<n-e- 
mentioned  vision.  Tradition  also  holds  that  his  relics, 
by  virtue  of  the  golden  keg  of  St.  Hubert,  whicli  he  re- 
ceived from  St.  Peter,  can  cure  hydrophobia,  etc.  The 
3d  of  November  (St.  Hubert's  dag)  marks  the  end  of  tlic 
hunting  season,  and  was  celebrated  by  great  hunts  (St. 
Hubert's  chase). — Pierer,  Unic.  Lex.  y'ni,  570;  Theolog. 
Unic.  Lex.  i,  372. 

Hubert,  Order  of  St.,  the  oldest  and  highest  or- 
der of  Bavaria,  was  founded  in  1444,  and  often  reformed, 
the  last  time  in  1808.  The  sign  of  the  order  is  a  golden 
cross  on  a  shield,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  the  jiicture 
of  St.Hubertus  (q.  v.).     It  is  borne  on  a  golden  chain. 

Hubertine  Annalist,  an  anonymous  writer  of 
the  chronicles  of  St.  Huberts  monastery,  flourished 
about  the  middle  of  the  11th  century.  In  his  Chron. 
St.  Hub.  Andaginensis  the  style  of  Sallust  is  imitated. 
P>ethmann  (L.  C.)  and  Wattcnbach  (W.)  issued  a  new 
edition  of  it  in  Pertz,  Script,  viii,  5G5-G30,  and  tlie  lol- 
lowmg  opinion  of  the  author  is  expressed  by  them: 
"Satis  habeamus  nosse,  auctorem  operis  fuisse  vi-rum 
inter  medias  res  versatum,  acrem  judicio,  veritatis  stu- 
diosum :  hoc  enim  totum  ejus  dicendi  genus,  hoc  simjilex 
et  sincera  rerum  narratio  suadent."— Herzog,  Reul-En- 
cgklop.  vi,  29G  sq. 

Hiibmayer  or  Hiibmeyer  (HiiiwioiO,  Bai.tiia- 
SAH,  one  of  tlie  most  learned  of  the  Anabaptists,  was 
born  at  Friedbcrg,  near  Augsburg,  Bavaria,  in  1180. 
He  studied  theology  and  philosophy  at  Freiburg  with 
Eck,  and  in  1512  went  with  his  teacher  to  Ingolstadt, 
where  he  became  preacher  and  jirofcssor.  In  151G  he 
went  to  Rcgensburg,  v.here  his  ministrations  led  to  the 
expulsion  of  the  jews;  but,  having  oi)cnly  expressed 
sentiments  favorable  to  the  Reformation,  he  was  himself 
obUged  to  leave  Rcgensburg.  and  taught  school  for  some 
time  in  Schaflfhauscn.  In  1522  lie  was  appointed  pas- 
tor to  Waldshut,  where  he  came  under  the  influence  of 
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Miinzer,  and  embraced  the  Anabaptist  views.  He  wrote 
several  works  in  support  of  his  new  views,  more  partic- 
ularly upon  baptism  and  the  sacraments ;  but  the  ground 
which  he  took  against  his  early  coadjutor  and  intimate 
friend  Zwingle  provoked  a  violent  rejily  from  the  latter, 
and  caused  the  estrangement  of  the  two  friends.  Driv- 
en to  Zurich  in  1525  by  the  Austrian  persecution  at 
Waldshut,  he  was  branded  as  a  heretic  by  Zwingle,  and, 
after  suffering  imprisonment,  finally  fled  from  the  Aus- 
trian territory  (lo2G).  He  preaclicd  a  short  time  at 
Constance,  and  then  journeyed  to  IMoravia.  In  1528  he 
was  arrested,  probably  at  Briinn,  by  the  Austrian  au- 
thorities, and  was  burned  at  the  stake  in  Vienna  (INIarch 
10).  His  wife,  who  steadfastly  adhered  to  HUbmayer's 
views,  was  imprisoned  with  him,  and  suffered  martyr- 
dom by  drowning.  Hiibmayer  is  now  conceded  by  all 
historians  to  have  been  a  man  of  very  exalted  charac- 
ter, and,  although  a  fanatic  in  religion,  it  is  certain  that 
he  never  favored  the  extreme  views  of  some  of  the  Ana- 
baptists. See  Bro«n,  Memorials  of  Baptist  Martyrs,  p. 
106  sq.;  Bai)tist  Qiiartnln  /,V/-/f?r,  18G9  (Jul}-),  p.  333  : 
Mosheim,  Ch.  Hist,  ill,  -.'o.j ;  Ilorzog,  Real-EnctjklojJ.  vi, 
298  sq. ;  Theol  Unii:  Lex.  i,  372.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Huby,  Vincent,  a  French  Roman  Catholic  theolo- 
gian, was  born  at  Hennebon,  in  the  Bretagne,  May  15, 
1608.  He  entered  the  order  of  the  Jesuits  in  1643,  and 
contributed  greatly  to  the  growth  of  this  order.  He 
died  March  24,  1693.  He  wrote  a  number  of  ascetic 
works,  which  have  been  edited  by  abbe  Lenoir  Duparc, 
and  ])ul)lished  under  the  title  CEuvres  spirituelles  (Paris, 
1753, 1761, 1769;  Lyons  and  Paris,  1827, 12mo) ;  also  by 
the  abbe  Baudrand  (Paris,  1767,  12mo).  See  Hoefer, 
Nouv.  Biofj.  Gen.  xxv,  361. 

Hue,  EvARiSTE  Ekgis,  a  French  Roman  Catholic 
missionary,  was  born  at  Toulouse  Aug.  1, 1813.  He  was 
educated  in  liis  native  city,  and  entered  the  order  of  St. 
Lazarus,  and  in  1839  was  sent  as  missionarj'  to  China. 
After  about  three  years  of  missionary  labor  in  the  north- 
ern districts  of  China,  he  started  with  father  Gabct,  in 
the  fall  of  1844,  to  explore  the  wilds  of  Tartary  and 
christianize  Thibet,  according  to  the  directions  of  the 
apostolic  vicar  of  jMongolia.  Accompanied  by  a  single 
Chinese  convert,  a  young  lama,  they  reached  the  lama 
convent  of  Kounbonn,  where  they  acquired  the  dialect 
of  Thibet.  Towards  the  end  of  September,  1845,  thej- 
joiued  a  caravan  from  China,  with  which  they  went  to 
Lhassa,  the  cajiital  of  Thibet.  Here  they  were  permit- 
ted to  remain  on  their  declaration  that  they  had  come 
only  for  the  purpose  of  preaching  the  religion  of  Christ. 
But  they  had  barely  settled  when  the  Chinese  ambas- 
sador commanded  them  to  leave  the  comitry.  They 
were  put  in  charge  of  a  Chinese  escort,  and  carried  back 
a  journey  of  nearly  2000  miles  to  the  extreme  south, 
and  arrived  in  October,  1846,  at  Macao.  Here  they 
were  subjected  to  a  trial  by  the  Chinese  tribunals,  and 
were  finally  permitted  to  return  to  the  station  from 
which  they  had  originally  started  on  this  journey. 
Hue,  whose  health  completely  failed  him,  returned  to 
Toulouse  in  1849,  and  gave  an  account  of  this  journey 
in  his  Souvenirs  (run  Voyaf/e  dans  la  Tartarie,  le  Thibet, 
et  la  Chine,  pendant  les  annees  1844, 1845,  et  1846  (Paris, 
1850,  2  vols.  8vo).  This  book  met  with  great  success, 
and  was  translated  into  various  languages  (English  by 
Hazlitt,  Loud.  1851,  2  vols.;  and  New  York,  1853).  It 
owed  its  great  success  partly  to  its  description  of  a  coun- 
try heretofore  unknown,  and  also  to  its  lively  style.  In 
this  work  the  abbe  also  pointed  out  the  similarities  be- 
tween the  Buddhist  and  Roman  Catholic  ceremonials, 
and  for  it  was  punished  by  seeing  his  book  placed  on 
the  "  Index"  (comp.  Midler,  Chips  from  a  German  iro/7i-- 
shop,  i,  187,  note).  By  order  of  the  emperor,  he  then 
published  U Empire  Chinois,  faisant  suite  a  Vouvrage 
intitule  "Souvenir  d!un  Voyage  dans  la  Tartarie  et  le 
Thibet"  (Par.  18.54,  2  vols.  8vo).  This  work  was  crown- 
ed by  the  Academy.  There  are  several  editions  of  it, 
and  it  was  also  translated  into  EngUsh  (N.  York,  1855, 


2  vols.  12mo).  His  last  work,  Le  Christianisme  en  Chine, 
en  Tartarie,  et  au  Thibet  (Paris,  1857,  3  vols.  8vo,  with 
map),  contains  a  vast  amount  of  historical  information ; 
but  its  chief  topic  is  the  propagation  of  Romanism  in 
China.  Hue  thinks  that  "  the  Gospel  will  soon  take  in 
Asia  the  place  now  occupied  by  the  philosophy  of  Con- 
fucius, the  traditions  of  the  Buddhists,  and  the  endless 
legends  of  the  Vedas;  finally,  that  Brahma,  Buddha, 
and  Mohammed  will  disappear  to  make  room  for  the 
true  God,"  etc.  Hue  died  in  Paris  Marcii  31,  I860. 
See  Chambers,  Cyclopmdia,  v,  445;  Hoefer,  Nour.  Bio;/. 
Gen.  XXV,  361 ;  Methodist  Quarterly  Review,  Oct.  1855 ; 
Christian  Examiner,  January  to  May,  1858.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Hucarius,  an  English  deacon  who  flourished  in  the 
11th  centurj'.  He  wrote  one  hundred  and  eight  homi- 
lies, "  which  were  extant  in  Leland's  time  in  Canterbury 
College  (now  Christ  Church),  Oxford,  but  which  appear 
to  be  no  longer  in  existence.  In  the  prologue  to  this 
book,  Hucarius  stated  liis  name  and  country,  but  noth- 
ing more  is  known  of  him."  He  is  said  to  have  made 
an  extract  from  the  penitential  work  of  archbishop  Eg- 
bert of  York,  of  the  8th  century,  as  an  introduction  to 
the  homilies.  See  Wright,  Biog.  Brit.  Lit.  (Anglo-Sax. 
Period),  p.  426;  Herzog, /Jpo^-^'w^Wo/;.  xxi,  604;  Theol. 
Univ.  Lex.  i,  372.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Hucbald,  also  called  Hlcbold,  Hugbald,  Urald, 
and  HiTiiALD,  a  celebrated  monk,  was  probably  bom 
about  850,  and  was  educated  by  his  learned  relative  IMilo 
(q.  V.)  in  the  monaster}^  of  St.  Amandus  in  Flanderu. 
After  Milo's  death,  Hucbald  succeeded  him  as  teacher 
and  presiding  officer  of  the  school  of  this  monastery. 
About  893,  archbishop  Fulco,  of  Rheims,  called  Hucbald 
to  that  city,  to  preside  over  the  cathedral  school  there. 
He  died  in  930.  He  distinguished  himself  greatly  in 
music,  and  was  the  first  to  establish  the  laws  of  harmo- 
ny (diaphonia).  His  lives  of  some  of  the  saints  are  con- 
sidered valuable,  especially  Vita  S,  Lebuini,  Vita  Alde- 
gundis,  Vita  Bictrudis.  See  Aschbach,  Kirchen-L.ex.  iii, 
342 ;  Herzog,  Real-EncyUopadie,  vi,  297  sq.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Hudson,  John,  D.D.,  an  English  philologist  and 
theologian,  was  born  at  Widehope  in  1662,  and  was  edu- 
cated at  Queen's  College,  Oxford.  He  obtained  the  de- 
gree of  IMaster  of  Arts  in  1684,  and  shortly  afterwards 
that  of  Doctor  of  Divinity.  In  1701  he  was  appointed 
librarian  of  the  Bodleian  library  at  Oxford,  and  died 
Nov.  27, 1719.  He  is  chiefly  known  on  account  of  his 
Geographice,  Veteris  Scriptores  Grceci  minores.  etc.  (Ox- 
ford, 1698, 1703, 1712,3  vols.  8vo),  and  his  edition  of  Jo- 
sephus,  entitled  Flavii  Josephi  Opera  (Oxf.  1720,2  vols, 
fob),  which  appeared  shortly  after  his  death. — Hoefer, 
Nouv.  Biog.  Generale,  xxv,  372  sq. 

Huel,  Joseph  Nicolas,  a  French  philosopher,  was 
born  at  Mattaincourt  June  17,  1690.  After  the  comple- 
tion ef  his  studies  at  I'aris  he  took  orders,  and  was 
made  curate  of  Rameux.  He  is  said  (Barbier,  Diet,  des 
Anonymes)  to  be  the  author  of  Essai philosophiqiie  sur 
la  crainte  de  la  Mart,  and  of  Moyen  de  rendre  nos  relig- 
ieuses  utiles  et  de  nous  exemjiter  des  dots  qu'elles  exigent 
(1750),  in  which  important  reforms  of  the  religious 
houses  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  are  advocated. 
His  special  aim  was  the  employment  of  the  inmates  of 
convents  in  instructing  the  youth  of  the  land,  instead  of 
spending  a  life  of  idleness,  partly,  if  not  wholly,  at  the 
expense  of  the  state.  The  book  was  suppressed,  but  re- 
printed eleven  years  after,  without,  however,  awaken- 
ing any  general  interest  in  this  reformatorj^  movement. 
Huel  died  at  Romeux  Sept.3, 1769.— Hoefer,  Nouv.  Bing. 
Gener.  xxv,  377  sq. ;  Classe,  Remarques  bibliogru^ihiques 
sur  L/uel,  in  the  Memoires  de  I'A  cademie  de  Nancy  (1856), 
p.  251.     (J.H.W.) 

Hviesca,  Council  of  (Concilium  Oscense),  a  coun- 
cil held  at  Huesca,  in  Spain,  in  598,  of  which  only  two 
canons  are  extant.  One  orders  that  the  diocesan  syn- 
ods, composed  of  the  abbots,  priests,  and  deacons  of  the 
diocese,  be  held  amnially,  in  which  the  bishop  shall 
exhort  his  clergy  upon  the  duties  of  frugality  and  con- 
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tinonce;  the  other  that  the  bishop  shall  inform  himself 
whether  the  priests,  deacons,  and  subdeacons  observe  the 
law  of  continence  (torn,  v,  Cone.  1G04). — Landon,  Man- 
ual of  Councils,  p.  '2CG. 

Huesca,  Uuranho  de,  a  celebrated  member  of  the 
Albigenses  (ci.  v.),  flourished  in  the  first  half  of  the  13th 
century.  He  at  length  yielded  to  Komisli  intluences, 
and  returned  to  that  Church,  in  which  he  founded  a  re- 
ligious community  under  the  name  of  '•  Poor  Catholics." 
In  1207  he  went  to  Komc,  and  obtained  the  remission  of 
his  heresy  from  Innocent  III,  and  was  by  this  pojjc  de- 
clared the  superior  of  his  fraternity.  The  members  of 
this  community  lived  on  alms,  applied  themselves  to 
study  and  teaching,  kept  Lent  twice  a  year,  and  wore  a 
habit  of  white  or  gray,  with  shoes  open  at  the  top,  but 
distinguisl'.cil  by  some  particular  mark  from  those  of  the 
I'oor  ^len  t)f  Lyons  (Lisabatati).  "The  new  order  spread 
so  rapidly  that  in  a  few  years  it  had  numerous  convents 
botli  south  and  north  of  the  Pyrenees.  But,  although 
they  professed  to  devote  themselves  to  the  conversion 
of  heretics,  and  Huesca  wrote  some  books  with  that 
view,  they  soon  incurred  the  suspicion  of  the  bishops, 
who  accused  them  of  favoring  the  Yaudois  (q.  v.),  and 
concealing  their  heretical  tenets  under  the  monastic 
garb.  They  had  sufhcient  influence  to  maintain  them- 
selves for  some  time,  and  even  to  jirooure  letters  from 
his  holiness,  exhorting  the  bishops  to  endeavor  to  gain 
them  by  kintlness  instead  of  alienating  their  minds  from 
the  Church  by  severe  treatment;  but  their  enemies  at 
last  prevailed,  and  within  a  short  time  no  trace  of  their 
establishments  was  to  be  found." — McCrie,  Reformation 
in  ^pain,  p.  3(5  sq. ;  Hist.  Gen.  de  Languedoc,  iii,  147  sq. 
(J.  H,  W.) 

Hiiet,  Frannois,  a  distinguished  French  philoso- 
pher, was  Ijorn  Dec.  26,  1814,  at  Villeau,  France.  He 
was  for  a  time  professor  at  the  University  of  Ghent,  and 
distinguished  himself  greatly  by  his  efforts  to  reform 
modern  philosophy  upon  the  principles  of  Bordas-De- 
moulin,  who  aimed  to  conciliate  all  the  political  and 
social  influences  of  the  Revolution  with  the  religious 
traditions  of  ancient  Gallicanism.  His  last  years  were 
spent  in  educating  the  j^oung  prince  of  Servia.  He 
died  suddenly,  while  on  a  visit  at  Paris,  July  1,  1809. 
His  principal  Avorks  are  Recherches  siir  la  vie,  les  oitv- 
rages  el  hs  doctrines  de  Henri  de  Gand  (1838,  8vo) : — 
Le  Cartesi.anisnie  ou  la  veritable  renovation  des  sci- 
ences  (1843,  2  vols.  8vo),  crowned  by  the  French  Acad- 
emy: — Le  Regne  social  du  Christiamsme  (1853,  8vo)  : — 
Essais  sur  la  Reforme  Catholique  (1856,  8vo),  written 
in  connection  with  Bordas-Demoulin : — La  science  de 
Vesprit,  principes  de  philosnpJne  pure  et  appliquie  (2 
vols.  8vo,  1864). — Vapereau,  Diet,  des  Contemporains,  p. 
907 ;  Brockhaus,  Unsere  Zeit,  5th  vear,  vol.  ii  (1869), 
237. 

Huet  (HuETius),  Pierre  Daniel,  a  French  scholar, 
and  ecclesiastic,  was  born  at  Caen  Feb.  8, 1G30.  He  was 
educated  at  the  Jesuit  school  of  Caen,  and  was  original- 
ly intended  for  the  profession  of  the  law ;  but  the  perusal 
of  the  "  Principles"  of  Des  Cartes  and  Bochart's  '•  Sacred 
Geography'  turned  his  attention  to  general  literature, 
and  lie  became  a  zealous  pupil  of  these  distinguished 
men.  In  1652  he  accompanied  Bochart  to  .S\veden. 
Here  he  discovered  and  transcribed  the  ;MS.  of  Origen, 
which  subsequently  became  the  basis  of  his  celebrated 
edition  of  that  Church  father.  He  was  solicited  by  the 
queen  to  settle  in  her  dominions,  but  he  refused  the 
offer,  and  returned  to  France.  In  1664  he  iniblished  an 
essay  De  Interpretatione,  and  in  1668  his  edition  of  Ori- 
gen's  Commentaria  in  Sac.  Script.  (Rouen,  2  vols.  fol. ; 
Cologne,  1685, 3  vols,  fol.),  with  a  learned  introduction, 
entitled  Origeniana,  since  reprinted  in  the  Benedictine 
edition  of  Origen.  He  thus  acquired  so  great  a  reputa- 
tion that  he  was  honored  with  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
law,  and  shortly  after  was  appointed  subtutor  to  the 
dauphin.  He  also  took  a  leading  part  in  editing  the  j 
Delphiiii  edition  of  the  Latin  classics.  In  1674  he  was  I 
IV.— B  B 


elected  a  member  of  the  French  Academy;  and  having 
taken  orders  in  1676,  he  was  appointed  in  li;7.s  to  the 
abbey  of  Aunay,  near  Caen.  In  1685  he  was  made  l)ish- 
op  of  Soissons,  but  he  never  entered  on  this  iidsiiion, 
and  was  transferred  to  the  see  of  Avranches  in  1(;'.I2. 
Desirous  of  devoting  his  time  to  study,  he  resigned  his 
bishopric  in  1699,  and  obtained  the  abbey  of  Fontcnay, 
near  Caen.  In  1701  he  removed  to  Paris,  and  resided 
at  the  Jesuits' house.  He  died  Jan.  26, 1721.  His  oth- 
er principal  worlis  are  Dcmonstratio  Kvangelica  (Paris, 
1679,  often  reprinted).  "  This  work,  which  is  the  great 
moiuiment  of  Huet's  literary  reputation,  was  the  result 
of  various  conversations  with  the  eminent  Rabbi  IManas- 
seh  ben-Israel  at  Amsterdam.  It  begins  with  a  set  of 
definitions  on  the  genuineness  of  boolcs,  history,  proph- 
ecy, the  Messiah,  and  the  Christian  religion.  Then  fol- 
low two  postulates  and  four  axioms.  The  propositions 
occupy  the  rest  of  the  book,  and  in  the  discussion  of 
these  the  demonstration  consists"  (Kitto)  -.—De  la  situa- 
tion du  Puradis  Terrestre  (Par.  1691, 12mo)  -.—Covimen- 
tarius  de  rebus  ad  auctorem  pertinentibus  (Amst.  1718, 
12mo),"his  autobiographical  memoirs — a  model  of  pure 
Latinity,  as  well  as  the  most  interesting  record  of  the 
history  of  his  time."  It  was  translated  bj'  John  Aikin, 
M.D.  (London,  1810, 2  vols.  8vo)  -.—Censura  Philosophic 
Cartesiance  (Par.  1689, 1694, 12mo)  : — Qucestiones  Alne- 
tana;  de  Concordia  Rationis  et  Fidei  (Caen,  1690).  The 
two  last-named  works  are  aimed  at  the  Cartesian  phi- 
losophy, to  which  Huet  had  adhered  in  his  earlier  days, 
and  against  which  he  appears  in  these  works  as  one  of 
the  most  formidable  opponents: — Traite  pihilosophique 
de  lafaiblesse  de  V Esprit  Humain  (Amsterd.  1723,  8vo), 
"  which,  according  to  Voltaire,  was  regarded  by  manj' 
as  a  refutation  of  his  Demonstrutio  Evangelica,  and  has 
caused  him  to  be  classed  among  sceptics."  All  the  Avorks 
of  Huet  were  published  in  a  collected  form  in  1712,  and 
an  additional  volume,  entitled  Huetiana,  in  the  year  fol- 
lowing his  dcatli  (1722).  See  Hoefer,  Xouv.  Biog.  Gen. 
XXV,  387  sq. ;  English  Cyclopcedia,  s.  v. ;  Quarterly  Rev. 
(Lond.),  iv,  103  sq.;  Chambers,  Cyclop.  \,  449  sq.;  Mo- 
rell.  Hist,  of  Mod.  Philosophy,  p.  195  sq.,  523.    (J.H.W.) 

Hiiffel,  JoHAXN  Jakob  Ludwig,  a  German  divine, 
was  .born  May  6, 1784  at  Gladenbach,  in  Hesse,  and  ed- 
ucated at  the  universities  of  Giessen  and  IMarburg.  In 
1817  he  was  appointed  minister  at  Friedberg.  in  1825 
senior  professor  in  the  theological  seminary  at  Herboni, 
and  in  1829  jirelate  of  Baden  and  religious  counsellor  of 
the  duke  of  Baden.  He  died  July  26, 1856.  Besides  a 
collection  of  sermons  (Giessen,  1817-29),  Hiiffel  publish- 
ed Wesen  u.  Bcruf  d.  evang.  Geistlkhen  (ibid.  1821,  4th 
edit.  1843)  -.—Stunden  chrisil.Avdackt  (ISU):— Brief e  ii. 
d.  Unsterblichkeit  (2d  edit.  Karlsruhe,  1832).  The  same 
subject  is  still  further  treated  in  a  later  work,  entitled 
Die  Unsterblichkeit  avfs  neue  belenchtct  (2d  edit.  1838)  : 
— Der  Pietismtts  geschichtlich  beleuchtef  (Heidclb.  1849). 
— Theol.  Unirers.  Lex.  i,  372;  Pieror,  Univers.  Lex,  viii, 
581. 

Hufnagel,  Wiliii:i-:m  FitiKnnicir,  a  German  theo- 
logian, was  born  at  Hall,  Swabia,  June  15, 1754,  and  ed- 
ucated at  the  universities  of  Altorf  and  Erlangen.  In 
1779  he  was  appointed  professor  extraordinary  of  phi- 
losophy at  Erlangen,  and  in  1782  he  was  transferred  to 
the  chair  of  theology  as  regular  professor.  In  1788  he 
received  the  pastorate  of  the  university  church,  and  was 
made  overseer  of  tlie  scminarj'  for  preachers.  In  1791 
he  removed  to  Frankfort-on-the-^Iain  as  preacher  of 
one  of  the  oldest  chiu'ches  of  that  city.  He  died  Feb.  7, 
1830.  Hufnagel  was  distinguished  both  as  a  preacher 
and  as  a  theologian,  but  he  was  especially  at  home  in  the 
Shemitic  languages.  His  publications,  aside  from  his 
Sermons  (1791-96),  are  Variarum  lectionum  e  Bibliis  a 
Nisselio  curatis  excerptai-um  sjtecimen  (1777) : — Salomos 
hohes  IJed  qepri'ift,  iibersetzt  v.  erldutei-t  (1784) : — Nov. 
Biblioth.  theol.  t i,  1782-3)  -.—Bearbeit. d. Schrifen  d.A.T. 
nach  ihrem  Inhalf  n.  Zwerk  (1784),  in  which  he  took  a 
rationalistic  position : — Hiob  neu  iibtrs.  m.  Anm,  (1781); 
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— Dissertatio  de  Psalmis  pi-ophetias  Messian.  continenii- 
bus  (2  pts.  1784). — Biograj)hie  Unicersdle,  xxvii,  428 ; 
Kitto,  Bill.  Cijdop.  ii,  339  sq. ;  During,  Gelehrt.  Theol. 
Deutschl.  i,  767  sq.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Hug,  JoHANN  Leoniiaud,  ail  eminent  German  Ro- 
man Catholic  theologian,  was  born  at  Constance  June  1, 
1765,  and  educated  at  Freiburg  University.  In  1789  he 
took  priest's  orders,  and  in  1791  was  appomted  professor 
of  Old-Testament  exegesis  at  his  alma  mater.  In  1792 
the  New-Testament  exegesis  was  added  to  the  duties  of 
his  chair.  To  lit  himself  more  thoroughly  for  his  pro- 
fessional duties,  he  visited  the  great  libraries  and  uni- 
versities of  Central  Europe.  Though  a  Koman  Catho- 
lic, he  was  too  well  acquainted  with  sacred  criticism, 
and,  like  the  celebrated  Dr.  Jahn,  too  impartial  to  be 
very  greatly  inlluenced  in  his  vie^vs  as  a  Biblical  schol- 
ar and  critic  by  his  ecclesiastical  connections.  He  wrote 
Erfitulunr/  d.  Buchstahenschrift  (Ulm,  1801)  : — Einleitung 
in  d.  Schriften  d.  Neuen  Testaments  (Stuttg.  1808, 2  vols. ; 
4th  ed.  1847),  This  work,  in  which  he  attempts  to  vin- 
dicate and  sustain  the  genuineness  of  all  the  books  com- 
monly regarded  as  canonical,  has  been  translated  into 
French  and  English  (^Introduction  to  the  New  Testament, 
by  "Wait,  Lond.  1827, 2  vols.  8vo;  far  better  by  Fosdick, 
Andover,  !Mass.,  8vo),  and  is  considered  one  of  the  ablest 
works  of  the  kind.  Untersuchunrjen  iiber  den  Mythus  d. 
heriihmtesten  Volker  d.  alten  Welt  (Freib.  \S\-2):—Ueher 
d.  Ilohe  Lied  (ibid.  1813-1818)  :— Z)e  conjnrjii  Christinni 
vinculo  indissoluhili  comment,  exeget.  (ib.  1816),  in  which 
he  took  ground  against  civil  marriages  : — Katechismus 
(ib.  1836) : — De  Pentateuchi  versiotie  A  lexandrina  com- 
ment, (ib.  1818)  : — GutacJiten  iiber  d.  Leben  Jesu  von  D.  F. 
Strauss  (ib.  1840-1844,  2  vols.).  Hug  was  also  one  of 
the  editors,  with  Hirscher  (q.  v.)  and  others,  of  the  Frei- 
burger  Z kitsch  rift  fiir  Theologie  (Bonn,  1839-42).  See 
INIaier,  GnUichlnl^smh-  anf  ling  (Freiburg,  1847)  ;  Reul- 
Knci/kiiip.f.  d.  Katlinl.  Dentschland,  v,  518  sq. ;  Herzog, 
Real-Kac>ikUipiidie,  xlx,  058 ;  Chambers,  Cijdopcedia,  v, 
449  sq. ;  Kitto,  nihl.  Cijrhp.  ii,  340 ;  Ilaag,  IHst.  d.  Dog- 
mas C/ire'.i,^  112;  We^vm^r,  Geschichte  d.  KatJiolischen 
Theol.  p.  527  sq. ;  Hocfer,  Kouv.  Biog.  Gener.  xxv,  400. 
(J.  H.  W.) 

Hugg,  Isaac,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister,  was 
born  in  Gloucester,  now  Camden  County,  New  Jersey, 
about  1814.  But  little  is  known  of  his  early  life.  He 
was  converted  in  1841,  licensed  to  preach  about  1844,  and 
joined  the  New  Jersey  Conference  in  1845.  Thencefor- 
ward he  filled  witli  zeal  and  efficiency  the  several  posi- 
tions assigned  him,  being  in  many  places  eminently  use- 
ful. On  Rome  and  Wantage  Circuit,  on  CedarviUe  charge 
and  elsewhere,  he  had  extensive  and  powerful  revivals 
of  rehgion,  and  founded  the  first  Methodist  society  at 
the  village  of  Cranberrv,  N.  J.,  consisting  at  first  of  sev- 
en members,  which,  before  the  year  closed,  increased  to 
fifty.  About  1855,  while  laboring  on  Vernon  Circuit,  he 
had  his  hip  dislocated  bj^  a  fall  from  his  carriage,  which 
caused  him  a  great  deal  of  suffering,  and  in  tlie  spring 
of  1864,  being  pressed  by  increasing  affliction,  he  was 
obliged  to  take  a  superannuated  relation,  and  settled  at 
Pointville,  in  Burlington  Comity.  Here  he  labored  as 
he  had  ability,  being  greatly  beloved  by  the  people.  He 
died  suddenly,  while  preparing  to  re-enter  the  active 
work  of  the  ministry,  April  5,  1866.  "  Hugg  was  em- 
phaticallj'  a  good  man :  the  poor  knew  well  how  to  prize 
him,  and  the  children  everj'where  loved  him.  He  was 
a  good  preacher,  and,  when  health  permitted,  a  faithful 
pastor." — Xeiv  Jersey  Conf.  Minutes,  1867. 

Hugh.     See  Hugo. 

Hughes,  George,  B.D.,  an  English  Nonconformist, 
was  linni  ill  Sduiliwark  in  1603,  and  educated  at  Corpus 
Chrii^ti  Vi  lUvgf,  <  )xford.  He  became  fellow  of  Pembroke 
College,  then  lecturer  at  AUhallows,  London,  and  after- 
wards minister  of  Tavistock.  During  the  Rebellion  he 
obtained  the  living  of  St.  A.ndrew's,  Plymouth,  but  was 
ejected  for  nonconformity  in  1662.  He  died  in  1667. 
Hughes  was  a  divine  of  good  natural  capacity  and  learn- 


ing, and  an  exact  critic  for  his  time.  His  principal 
works  are  :  An  Analytical  Fxposition  of  the  vj?tole  Book 
of  Genesis,  and  of  the  first  twenty-three  Chapters  of  Ex- 
odus, wherein  the  various  readings  are  observed,  etc.  (1672, 
fol.)  : — Aphorisms,  or  Select  J'rojjositions  of  the  Scrip- 
tures,  shortly  determining  the  Doctrine  of  the  Sabbath 
(1670,  sm.  8vo). — Darling,  Cyclopiadiu  Bibliogrcqihica,  i, 
1568. 

Hughes,  Jabez,  an  English  divine,  bom  in  1685, 
was  educated  at  Cambridge  University,  and  afterwards 
became  fellow  of  Jesus  College.  He  is  chiefly  known  as 
the  editor  of  Chrysostom's  treatise  Tripi  Upwavvr^Q,  or 
On  the  Priesthood  (Cambr.  1710,  8vo;  2d  edit,  in  Greek 
and  Latin,  with  notes  and  a  preliminary  dissertation 
against  the  pretended  Rights  of  the  Church,  etc.,  1712, 
8vo).  He  died  in  1731. — Ne7o  Gen.  Biog.  Diet,  vii,  276 ; 
Lond.  Gent.  Mug.  xlviii,  583,  673. 

Hughes,  John,  an  English  divine,  was  born  in  1682, 
educated  at  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  and  afterwards 
became  a  fellow  of  the  university.  But  little  is  known 
of  his  life.  He  died  in  1710.  Among  his  works  we  find 
Dissert  at  lone  s  in  quibus  Auctoritas  Ecclesiustica,  quate- 
nus  a  cicili  sit  clistincta,  defenditur  contra  Erastianos 
(Cambridge,  1710, 8vo ;  and  in  English  by  Hillc.  Bedford, 
Lond.  1711,  8vo): — St.  Chrysostom's  Treat,  on  the  Priest- 
hood (Cambr.  1710,  8vo;  2d  edit.,  with  notes,  etc.,  1712, 
8vo).  See  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Authors,  i,  911 ;  Lowndes, 
Brit.  Liter,  p.  535  sq. 

Hughes,  John,  an  American  Roman  Catholic  prel- 
ate, was  born  in  Ireland  in  1798,  and  emigrated  to  this 
country-  in  1817,  his  father  having  preceded  him  about 
two  j-ears.  At  first  he  went  to  a  florist  to  learn  the  art 
of  gardening,  but  a  few  years  later  he  entered  tlie  Theo- 
logical Seminary  of  St.  Mary's  at  Emmittsburgh,  Md,, 
teaching  also  at  the  same  time.  In  1825  he  was  ordain- 
ed priest  in  Philadelphia,  and  settled  over  a  parish  of 
that  city.  In  1837  he  was  appointed  coadjutor  of  bish- 
op Dubois,  of  New  York,  and  immediately  after  his  con- 
secration in  1838,  he  assumed  the  virtual  administration 
of  the  diocese,  but  he  Avas  not  made  bishop  until  1842. 
In  1850  New  York  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  an  archi- 
episcopal  see,  and  archbishop  Hughes  went  to  Rome 
to  receive  the  pallium  at  the  hands  of  the  pope.  He 
died  January  3,  1864.  Even  before  liis  elevation  to 
the  episcopacy  he  had  gained  among  his  coreligionists 
some  distinction  as  a  champion  of  his  Church  by  a 
controversy,  in  1830  and  1834,  with  Dr.  John  Breckin- 
ridge, on  the  question,  "Is  the  Protestant  religion  the 
religion  of  Christ  ?"  Some  years  later  he  had  another 
celebrated  controversy  with  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray,  of 
Elizabeth,  who,  under  the  name  of  "  Kirwan,"  published 
a  series  of  able  and  interesting  articles  against  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  '-Both  controversies  increased  his  rep- 
utation among  his  coreligionists;  but  non-Catholics  were 
not  struck  by  his  arguments  in  favor  of  Roman  Catholi- 
cism, and  he  failed  to  attract  anything  like  the  attention, 
or  produce  anything  like  the  ipipression,  which  writings 
of  real  ability,  such  as  those  of  Mohler  in  Germany,  and 
of  Brownson  and  Hecker,  are  always  sure  to  command." 
As  archbishop,  in  the  administration  of  the  property  of 
the  Church,  and  the  use  which  he  made  of  it  for  the 
spreading  of  his  Church,  he  displayed  a  talent  rarely 
found.  An  immense  property  graduaOy  accumulated 
in  his  hands,  which  enabled  him  to  increase  largely  the 
number  of  Roman  Catholic  churches,  schools,  and  other 
denominational  institutions.  Thus,  in  1841,  he  opened 
the  Roman  Catholic  St.  John's  College,  at  Fordham,New 
York,  to  which  he  afterwards  added  the  Theological 
Seminary  of  St.  Joseph.  The  archbishop  sustained  a 
celebrated  controversy  on  this  subject  with  Erastus 
Brooks,  editor  of  the  New  York  Express,  and  at  that 
time  a  state  senator,  who  had  stated  in  an  address  in 
the  senate  chamber  that  the  archbishop  owned  property 
in  New  York  to  the  amount  of  $5,000,000.  A  long  dis- 
cussion took  place,  and  this  time  the  ability  with  which 
the  archbishop  defended  his  statements  and  his  position 
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was  acknowledged  alike  by  Protestants  and  Romanists. 
But  he  opened  a  breach  between  the  Komanists  and 
Protestants  by  his  unauthorized  demands  iu  the  School 
Question,  to  the  effect  that  the  Common  Council  of  New 
York  City  should  designate  seven  of  the  public  schools 
as  Catholic  schools,  and  when  this  was  denied  both  by 
the  Common  Council  and  the  Legislature,  bishop  Hughes 
advised  the  Catholics  to  run,  at  the  next  political  cam- 
paign, an  independent  ticket.  He  defended  his  cause 
Avith  great  ability,  but  failed  to  convince  Protestants 
generally  of  the  fairness  of  the  demand  to  grant  to  the 
Koman  Catholic  community  an  exceptional  prerogative, 
which  was  neither  possessed  nor  claimed  Ijy  any  Prtites- 
tant  body.  He  also  opposed  tlie  reading  of  the  Protes- 
tant version  of  the  Bible  in  the  common  school,  in  which 
he  was  not  quite  so  successful  as  in  his  other  efforts  in 
behalf  of  Romanism.  Archbishop  Hughes's  political  in- 
fluence in  the  United  States  Avas  very  great,  and  he  was 
honored  by  all  sects  in  a  manner  unknown  in  any  other 
I'rotestant  country.  Thus,  in  1847,  he  was  invited  by 
both  lionses  of  Congress  to  deliver  a  lecture  in  the  hall 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  AVashington,  and 
after  the  outbreak  of  the  Rebellion  (18G2)  he  was  even 
intrusted  with  a  semi-official  mission  to  France.  As  a 
writer  archbishop  Hughes  has  done  but  little,  except  by 
the  discussions  above  alluded  to.  These  were  all  pub- 
lished in  book  form  (Phila.  183G,  8vo).  He  also  publish- 
ed a  number  of  his  sermons  and  addresses.  Since  his 
decease  his  "  works"  have  been  collected  by  Lawrence 
Kehoe  (N.Y.2  vols.Svo;  2ded.l86o).— .V.  y'.  Tablet  Jan. 
186-1;  J/e//(0ffo/,Jan.9, 1864;  An.  Amer.  Cyclop.  1868,  p. 
429.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Hughes,  Joseph,  D.D.,  an  eminent  Baptist  divine, 
was  bom  in  London  Jan.  1, 1769.  In  1784  lie  became  a 
member  of  the  Baptist  Church,  and  entered  the  Baptist 
College  at  Bristol,  where  he  remained  as  a  student  till 
1787.  He  studied  also  three  years  at  Aberdeen,  where 
he  passed  "SLX.  in  1790.  In  1791  he  became  classical 
tutor  in  the  Baptist  College ;  1792  to  1796  he  was  assist- 
ant minister  at  Broadmead  Chapel,  Bristol;  and  in  1796 
ha  became  pastor  of  the  Baptist  Chapel,  Battersea. 
Wlien  the  "  Religious  Tract  Society"  was  formed'  in 
1799,  he  was  chosen  its  first  secretary,  and  he  retained 
this  office  mitil  his  death,  Oct.  12, 1833.  His  industry 
in  official  worlc  was  enormous,  and  a  great  part  of  the 
success  of  the  Tract  Society  is  due  to  his  labors.  He 
also  took  a  large  part  in  the  formation  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  and  was  its  first  secretary,  re- 
taining the  office  until  his  death.  His  personal  history 
is  largely  that  of  this  great  organization.  See  Leifchild, 
Memoir  of  the  Rev.  J.  Ifur/hes  (Load.  1834, 12mo) ;  Jtibi- 
kc  Volume  of  the  Religious  Tract  Societt/ ;  Owon,  I/is- 
torij  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  ;  Tirapson, 
Bible  Triumj)hs  (1853, 12mo). 

Hugo,  a  friar  of  the  order  of  the  Minimi,  and  a  doc- 
tor of  theology,  was  born  at  Prato,  near  Florence,  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  13th  century.  He  w'as  a  man  of  re- 
markable austerity,  and  imposed  upon  himself  the  most 
severe  mortifications.  He  died  in  Tartary  after  t)ie  year  ' 
1312.  Among  his  works,  which  remain  in  MS.,  arc  a 
letter  to  the  ]\Iinimi  of  Prato,  a  treatise  De  I  'ita  Contem- 
platiaa,  and  I)e  Perfectione  Statuum.—UoefcT,  Nouv.  Bi- 
ogr.  Generale,  xxv,  451. 

Hugo  OF  Amiens,  or  of  Rouen,  a  distinguished  Ro- 
man Catholic  divine,  was  born  at  Amiens,  France,  Jo- 
wards  the  close  of  the  11th  century,  and  was  educated 
at  Laon  under  the  celebrated  Anselm.  He  entered  the 
Benedictine  monastery  of  Clugny,  and  became  prior  of 
the  monastery  of  Limoges  in  1113.  On  account  of  his 
great  learning  and  uncommon  talent  he  was  transferred 
as  prior  to  the  monastery  at  Lewes,  in  England,  and  in 
1125  was  appointed  abbot  of  Reading  Abbey  by  Henrv 
T.  tlie  founder.  In  1129  Hugo  was  elected  archbishop  of 
Rouen,  over  which  see  he  presided  until  his  death,  Nov. 
11,  1164.  He  was  quite  prominent  iu  the  historj'  of 
celibacy  during  his  day.     Whilo  archbishop  of  Rouen, 


he  sought  to  convert  an  obscure  sect  in  Brittany,  in  all 
likelihood  a  branch  of  the  Petrobrussians,  whose  doc- 
trines were  "a  protest  against  tlie  overwhelming  sacer- 
dotalism of  the  period,  by  an  elaborate  denunciation  of 
their  tenets,  among  which  he  enumerates  promiscuous 
licentiousness  and  disregard  of  clerical  celibacy."  In- 
deed, Hugo  was  distinguished  among  his  conteniimra- 
ries  not  only  as  a  theologian,  but  also  as  a  stalcMoaii. 
"It  was  he  who,  in  1139,  at  the  Council  of  W'inclioii  r, 
saved  king  Stephen  from  excommunication  by  tlie  1-ng- 
lish  bishops."  He  wrote  Dialogi  de  Snmmo  Bono  Libri 
vii  (published  by  Martene  in  liis  Thesutir.  Anecdotum, 
v,  895),  a  work  of  esjiecial  interest  Iwth  to  the  theolo- 
gian and  the  philosopher  on  jjccount  of  the  views  which 
it  sets  forth  on  moral  philosophy : — De  llteresibus.  print- 
eil  by  D'Achery  as  an  appendix  to  the  works  of  Guibert 
de  Nogent,  is  a  work  levelled  against  the  heretics  of  his 
day,  and  affording  valuable  materials  on  the  history  of 
the  Church  in  the  12th  century  :—/^e  Fide  Catholinr, 
containing  an  explication  of  the  Apostles'  Creeil  and  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  jniblished  bj^  Martene  and  Durand  in 
their  Thesmin's  A  m  citnlnm,  vol.  v,  and  in  their  Vetc- 
rum  Scriptdiiim  ( '<>!/,  c/io,  vol.  ix.  See  Schriickh,  Kirch- 
engesch.  xxvii,  409  sii. ;  Lea,  Hist,  of  Sacerdotal  Citiba- 
c//,  p.  372  s(j. ;  Hoefer,  Xoiiv.  Biog.  Gener.  xxv,  439  sq. ; 
Gorton,  Biog.  Diet.  s.  v.     ( J.  H .  W.) 

Hugo  OF  Angoulkme  flourished  in  the  10th  centu- 
ry. As  soon  as  he  had  become  the  incumbent  of  the 
see  of  Angouleme  (Jlarch  21,973)  he  sought  also  to  as- 
sume the  temporal  government  over  his  diocese,  and 
became  entangled  in  controversies  with  count  Arnold, 
the  prince  of  that  country,  against  whom  he  even  waged 
war.  It  is  thought  that  Hugo  finally  withdrew  I'rom 
the  bishopric,  retired  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Cibard,  and 
died  in  obscurity  in  990.  He  is  said  to  have  left  sev- 
eral works,  but  they  have  not  yet  come  to  light. — /list. 
Litt.  de  la  France,  vol.  viii ;  lloefer,  Xouc.  Biog.  Gene- 
rale,  xxv,  428. 

Hugo  of  BESAxq-ON  was  born  towards  the  close  of 
the  10th  century,  and  was  ajipointed  archbishop  of  Be- 
san(;;on,  aii  successor  of  archbishop  Gaucher  of  Salins,  in 
1031.  Immediately  on  assuming  the  charge  of  the  see 
he  dismissed  the  canons  of  St.  Anatole  of  Salins,  and 
gave  this  church  to  the  monks  of  St.Benigne  of  Dijon; 
but  he  afterwards  repented  of  the  change,  and  reinstated 
the  chapter  of  St.  Anatole  in  1048.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  an  industrious  prelate,  and  to  have  enjoyed  the 
confidence  of  his  pope  and  of  his  emperor.  Under  tlie 
emperor  Henry  III  he  was  arch-chancellor.  lie  also 
assisted  at  the  coronation  of  king  Philip  I  of  France. 
He  died  July  27,  1066.— Dunod  de  Carnage,  IJistoire  de 
Veglise  de  Besangon,  i,  29  sq. ;  Hoefer,  Xour.  Biog.  Gen. 
xxv,  429. 

Hugo  OF  Breteuil  was  born  near  the  opening  of 
the  11th  century,  and  was  educated  as  a  tlieologian  at 
the  school  in  Chartres.  He  was  made  bishop  of  Lan- 
gres  by  king  Robert  some  time  in  the  first  months  of 
1031.  Conducting  himself  in  a  manner  unworthy  of 
his  high  position  in  the  Church,  he  was  finally  accused 
of  ailultery  and  homicide,  and  other  even  more  atro- 
cious crimes,  and  was  brought  to  trial  before  a  council 
at  Rheims,  At  first  he  braved  the  accusations,  and 
sought  to  defend  himself;  but,  finding  that  the  i)roof 
against  him  was  impossible  of  contradiction,  he  finally 
fled,  and  was  punished  with  excommunication.  To  ex- 
piate his  crimes  he  went  on  foot  to  Rome,  where  he  i)ro- 
cured  an  audience  with  pope  Leo  IX,  and  oljtained  par- 
don. On  his  return  home  he  died  at  Biterne.  France, 
March  16,  1051.  He  is  the  author  of  an  interesting  let- 
ter On  the  Errors  ofBerenger  (publisheil  as  an  appendix 
to  the  works  of  Lanfranc).— //wV.  I.itt.  de  la  France,  vii, 
438 :  Hoefer,  Xouv.  Biog.  Gen.  xxv,  428  s(i. 

Hugo  OF  Castro -Xovo  (Xewcastlc).  an  Finrlish 
theologian,  flourished,  according  to  Wadding  {Annul. 
Jfin.  iii),  about  1310.  He  belonged  to  the  order  of  the 
Minimi'  and  was  an  ardent  defender  of  the  philosophy 
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of  Duns  Scotus.  lie  is  said  to  have  been  the  author  of 
l>e  Victoria  Chrisii  contra  Antichristnm  (printed  in 
1471).  But  his  most  important  work  is  I)e  Luudibus 
B.  Marice  (pubhshed  1G97,  1698,  1704).  It  comprises 
twelve  books,  the  first  of  which  is  a  simple  paraphrase 
of  the  angelical  salutation  (Luke  i,  26  sq.).  The  third 
book  treats  of  the  carnal  prerogatives  of  Mary,  the  fourth 
of  her  virtues,  the  sixth  of  the  names  by  which  she  is 
known,  the  seventh  and  eighth  of  the  celestial  and  ter- 
restrial objects  to  which  she  is  ordinarily  compared,  etc. 
— Hoefer,  Xouv.  Biof/.  Generale,  xxv,  450  sq. 

Hugo  OF  CiiAMPFLEURi,  a  French  prelate,  was  born 
in  the  early  part  of  the  l"2th  contury.  Of  his  early  life 
liut  little  is  known.  In  1151  he  was  appointed  chancel- 
lor of  France,  and  in  1159  he  was  elected  bishop  of  Sois- 
sons,  retaining,  however,  his  position  in  the  state,  from 
both  of  which,  for  unknown  reasons,  he  was  deposed  in 
1171.  He  died  Sept.  4, 1175.— 7/«s^  Litt.  de  la  France, 
xiii,  530 ;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Gen.  xxv,  445. 

Hugo  OF  CiTEAux,  a  French  Eoman  Catholic  theo- 
logian who  flourished  in  the  r2th  century,  was  a  disciple 
of  St.  Bernard  and  abbe  of  Trois  Fontaines.  In  1 150  he 
was  made  bishop  of  Ostie  and  cardinal  by  pope  Eugene 
III.  lie  died  in  1158.  Hugo  wrote  a  narrative  of  the 
death  of  jwiie  Eugene  III,  and  several  other  works.  He 
was  a  {'relate  of  great  merit  and  piety.  See  Enci/clup. 
TheoliKjiqm  (Diet,  des  Cardinaux) ,  xxxi,  1083. 

Hugo  OF  Clugny.     See  Clugxy. 

Hugo  Falcandus.     See  Falcandus. 

Hugo  OF  Farfa.     See  Faefa. 

Hugo  DE  Fi.EURY  or  DE  St.Marie  (oftentimes  call- 
ed <S7.  Bcnoit  siir  Loire),  a  celebrated  Benedictine  monk 
of  the  alibcy  of  Fleurj-,  on  the  Loire,  flourished  about 
the  middle  of  the  11th  century.  His  Chronicon,  a  his- 
tory of  religion  and  of  the  Church,  prepared  after  the 
manner  of  his  day,  viz.  consisting  of  notices  of  popes, 
martyrs,  and  other  saints,  Church  fathers,  persecutions, 
heresies,  etc.,  a  work  of  great  celebritj',  was  probably 
never  brought  down  by  him  later  than  855,  and  the 
continuation  from  that  date  to  1034  was  in  all  likelihood 
prepart'd  by  other  Benedictine  monks  (Minister,  1638, 
4to).  He  ^vrote  also  De  la  Puissance  Royale,  et  de  la 
I)ifiint('  tSticcnhtale  (found  in  the  Sliscellanea  of  Baluze). 
— Schrockh,  Kirchenrjesch.  xxiv,  501  sq.;  Hook,  Eccles. 
£/or/.  vi.  L>06.      (J.H.W.) 

Hugo  DE  FouiLLOi,  a  distinguished  French  theolo- 
gian, canon  of  St.  Augustine,  was  born  in  tb.e  early  part 
of  the  12th  centurj'.  In  1149  he  was  chosen  abbe  by 
the  regular  canons  of  St.  Denis  of  IJheims,  but  he  de- 
clined this  high  office.  On  the  decease  of  the  person 
selected  in  his  stead  in  1153,  however,  he  consented  to 
accept  the  honor.  He  abdicated  in  1174,  and  his  death 
is  supposed  to  have  occurred  shortly  after.  He  is  said 
to  be  the  author  of  a  number  of  works,  but  as  they  were 
not  written  under  his  own  name,  and  as  some  were 
even  printed  as  the  productions  of  others,  it  is  difficult 
now  to  determine  them.  He  is  generally  believed  to 
be  the  author  of  De  Claustro  A  nivm,  a  work  often  at- 
tributed to  Hugo  St.  Victor : — De  A  rca  Noe  mtjstica  De- 
scriptio : — De  A  rca  Noe  moralis  interpretatio : — De  van- 
itate  rerum  mundanarum,  etc. — Oudin,  Script.  Eccles.  ; 
Ilistoire  Litt.  de  la  France,  xiii,  492  sq. ;  Hoefer,  Nouv. 
Bior;.  (ienerale,  xxv,  442  sq. 

Hugo  OF  Flavigny,  a  French  Church  historian, 
was  born  at  Verdun  about  the  year  10G5.  While  yet  a 
youth  he  entered  the  convent  of  St.  Vitonius  at  Verdun, 
where  he  studied  under  the  abbot  Eodolph.  In  conse- 
quence of  some  persecutions,  Hugo  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  his  order  removed  to  Flavigny.  In  1097  he  Avas 
'elected  abbot  of  his  convent,  and  m  1111  he  exchanged 
this  abbey  for  that  of  St.Vannes.  According  to  some, 
he  died  there  as  early  as  1115,  but  according  to  others  he 
left  this  convent  for  St.  Dijon  about  1115,  and  the  time 
of  his  death  is  much  later.  Hugo  wrote  a  chronicle  ex- 
tending from  the  birth  of  Christ  to  the  year  1102,  di- 
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vided  into  two  parts,  under  the  title  Chronicon  Virdun* 
erne,  a  quibusdam  dictum  Flaviniacense  (in  Ph.  Labbei 
Bibliotheca  Nova,  tom.  i).  The  first  part  of  this  work, 
which  closes  with  the  10th  century,  is  trifling  and  erro- 
neous, but  the  second  part  contains  much  important  in- 
formation on  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  France  in  the 
11th  and  12th  centuries — Hoefer,  Nouv.  Bioc/.  Generale, 
xxv,  433 ;  Herzog,  Real-Encyklopddie,  vi,  308. 

Hugo  OF  Frazan  or  Trasan,  tenth  abbe  of  Clug- 
"y  (ci-  v.),  who  flourished  in  the  12th  century,  became 
abbe  in  1157  or  1158.  Taking  sides  with  the  anti-pope 
Victor  IV,  he  was  excommunicated  by  pope  Alexander 
III,  and  driven  from  the  abbej'.  He  died  after  the  year 
1 166.  Several  works  are  attributed  to  him,  but  without 
good  reason.— //m^  litt.  de  la  France,  xiii,  571  sq. ;  Hoe- 
fer, Nouv.  Biog.  Generale,  xxv,  442. 

Hugo  (St.)  OF  Grenoble  was  born  at  Chatcauneuf, 
in  the  Dauphiny,  and  became  a  priest  at  Valence.  In 
1080  he  was  appointed  bishop  of  Grenoble,  but  he  only 
accepted  the  position  after  considerable  hesitancy,  and 
even  left  the  bishopric  some  time  after,  and  retired  to 
the  abbey  of  Chaise-Dieu,  in  Clermont,  as  a  Benedictine 
monk.  By^order  of  pope  Gregory  VII,  however,  he  re- 
turned again  to  Grenoble.  He  died  there  April  1, 1139. 
He  was  declared  saint  two  years  after  by  pope  Innocent 
II.  Hugo  was  a  very  pious  man,  and  especially  rigid  in 
the  enforcement  of  the  vow  of  celibacy.  During  fifty- 
three  years,  spent  in  the  active  duties  of  his  bishopric, 
it  is  said  he  never  saw  the  face  of  a  woman  except  that 
of  one  aged  mendicant.  See  Recd-Encyldcp.f.  d.  Kathol. 
Deutschl.x,  530  sq. ;  Lea,  History  of  Sacerdotal  Celibacy, 
p.  238. 

Hugo  OF  Langres.     See  Berengarius. 

Hugo  OF  Lincoln,  was  boni  in  1140  at  Gratianopo- 
lis.  Burgundy,  and  was  first  a  regular  canon,  and  later  a 
Carthusian  monk.  When  Henry  II  founded  the  Car- 
thusian monastery  at  Witham,  in  Somersetshire,  he  in- 
vited Hugo  to  accept  the  priorship  of  this  new  foun- 
dation. After  many  entreaties  bj'  Reginal,  bishop  of 
Bath,  Hugo  consented.  He  was  also  made  bishop  of 
Lincoln  by  Henry  II.  He  died  in  Nov.  1200,  and  was 
canonized  at  Kome  in  1221.  See  Hoefer,  A'oin-.  Biogr. 
Generale,  xxv,  448;  Wheatlv,  ^oo^  of  Common  Prayer, 
p.  75 ;  Lea,  Hist,  of  Sacerdot.  Celib.  p."  296.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Hugo,  archbishop  of  Lyons,  was  bom  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  11th  century,  and  was  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished supporters  of  the  Komish  Church,  in  her  efforts 
to  exalt  the  papacy,  during  the  last  half  of  the  11th  cen- 
tury, when  Gregory  VII  and  the  emperor  Henrj'  were 
aiTayed  against  each  other.  He  was  the  pa]ial  legate 
(under  pope  Urban  II)  at  the  Council  of  Autun,  A.D. 
1094,  who  pronounced  the  ban  on  king  Philip  of  France 
for  the  repudiation  of  his  lawful  wife  Bertha.  Hugo 
died  Oct.  7, 1 106.  His  only  works  are  his  letters,  which, 
according  to  the  Hist.  Lit.  de  la  France  (ix,  p.  303),  are 
very  valuable  to  the  historian  of  the  12th  century.  See 
Neander,  Ch.  Hist,  iv,  123 ;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Gen.  xxv, 
429  sq. 

Hugo  OF  Macon,  a  French  ecclesiastic,  was  bom 
about  the  close  of  the  11th  century,  and  was  educated 
by  his  cousin  St.  Bernard.  He  was  appointed  abbe  of 
Pontigny,  as  the  representative  of  Avhich  he  appeared 
in  1128  at  the  Council  of  Troyes.  In  August,  1136,  he 
was  elected  bishop  of  Auxerre,  and  was  consecrated  the 
January  following.  He  was  an  attendant  at  the  Coim- 
cil  of  Sens,  which  condemned  the  doctrines  of  Abelard 
(q.v.) ;  also  in  1148  at  the  Council  of  Rheims,  where  he 
combated  the  opinions  of  Gilbert  de  la  Porree.  He 
stood  high  in  the  estimate  of  popes  and  princes.  After 
his  death,  Oct.  10,  1151,  the  manner  in  which  he  dis- 
posed of  the  immense  fortmies  M'hich  he  had  amassed 
by  great  avariciousness,  and  which,  instead  of  being  be- 
queathed for  distribution  among  the  poor  of  his  diocese, 
were  given  to  his  nephew,  greatly  annoyed  his  friends, 
and  his  cousin,  the  pious  St.  Bernard,  finally  had  the  will 
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aumilled  by  pope  Eugene  III.  He  is  said  to  have  writ- 
ten several  books,  but  there  are  no  writings  extant  which 
can  be  definitely  claimed  as  his. — IIist.Lilt.de  la  France, 
xii,  408 ;  Iloefer,  Nouv.  Biofj.  Gen.  xxv,  438. 

Hugo  OF  MoNCE.vu.v,  a  distinguished  French  di- 
vine, was  bom  in  the  early  part  of  the  ISth  century. 
He  was  first  monk  at  Yezelay,  then  abbe  of  St.  Germain 
(11G2).  He  was  consecrated  by  pope  Alexander  HI, 
April  21,  11G3.  The  pretensions  of  bishop  Maurice,  of 
Paris,  to  assist  in  the  ceremony  were  energetically  op- 
posed by  Hugo,  and  this  occasioned  a  controversy,  of 
which  a  summary  Avas  published  by  Hugo.  It  forms  a 
very  interesting  document  of  his  time  (printed  in  the 
collection  of  Andre  Duchesne,  vol.  iv).  In  the  same  year 
(May  19)  Hugo  assisted  at  the  Council  of  Tours,  where 
he  continued  the  controversy  with  Maurice,  which  was 
finally  brought  before  the  pope,  who  decided  in  favor  of 
the  monk.  In  1165  (Aug.  22)  Hugo  was  one  of  the  ab- 
bes who  presided  at  the  baptism  of  the  royal  infant, 
later  Philip  Augustus.  He  was  also  about  this  time  in- 
trusted with  various  ecclesiastical  offices,  and  in  1179  he 
attended  the  Council  of  Latran.  He  died  Mar.  27, 1182. 
— Iloefer,  Nouv.  Bingr.  Ghierale,  xxv,  446;  Hist.  Litt. 
de  la  France,  xiii,  615 ;  Gallia  Christiana,  vii,  col.  442. 
(J.II.W.) 

Hugo  OF  NoxAXT,  an  English  divine,  was  born  at 
Nonant,  in  Normandy,  in  the  first  half  of  the  12th  cen- 
tury, and  was  educated  at  Oxford  University.  About 
lIT.'i  he  became  archdeacon  of  Lisieux, and, towards  1185, 
I)i.sliop  of  Coventry.  He  was  the  Romish  legate  to  Eng- 
land during  the  administration  of  the  bishops  of  Dur- 
ham and  of  Ely,  in  the  absence  of  Kichard  to  the  East, 
and  his  influence  caused  the  removal  of  these  bishops  in 
1191.  Only  three  years  later  he  was  himself  driven 
from  his  see,  but  he  was  permitted  in  1195  to  return 
agiin,  on  paying  a  fine  of  5000  marks  silver  to  the  royal 
treasury.  He  died  in  April,  1198,  during  a  voyage,  or, 
more  probably,  wliile  in  exile  a  second  time.  The  re- 
cital of  the  disgrace  of  the  bishop  of  Ely  Avas  written 
down  by  Hugo,  and  has  been  published  by  Roger  of 
Hoveden  {Script.  Rev.  Ang.  p.  702).  It  is  a  very  violent 
pamphlet. — Hist.  Litt.  de  la  France,  xv ;  Hoefer,  Xouv. 
Biof).  Generale,  xxv,  447. 

Hugo  DE  Pagaxis.     See  Kxigiit  Tesiplars. 

Hugo  OF  PoiTiEus,  a  monk  of  Yezelay,  of  whose 
life  but  little  is  known,  flourished  in  the  12th  century. 
He  A\Tote  a  history  of  the  monastery  of  Yezelay,  which 
has  been  published  by  D'Achery  in  his  Spicileyium,  iii. 
He  is  also  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  author  of  the 
C/ironique  des  Comtes  de  N^eve7-s,  inserted  by  Labbe  in 
his  Xotirelle  Bihlinth'eque des  Manuscrits.  He  died  about 
1 161. — Hist.  Litt.  de  la  France,  vii,  668  sq. ;  Hoefer,  Nouv. 
Binr/r.  Gen.  xxv,  439. 

Hugo  OF  Porto  was  born  about  the  middle  of  the 
11th  century.  He  was  archdeacon  of  Compostelle  until 
the  bishopric  of  Porto  was  established  in  1114,  when 
Hugo  was  elected  to  this  see.  He  was  a  member  of 
several  Church  councils  in  1122-25.  He  died  about 
1125.  Of  his  writings,  the  Uistorij  of  the  Church  of 
Compostelle,  which  has  never  been  printed,  is  of  especial 

value  for  the  history  of  his  diocese Histoire  Litt.  de  la 

France,  xi,  115 ;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Generale,  xxv,  435. 
(J.H.W.) 

Hugo  OF  RiiEurs,  son  of  count  Herbert  of  Yerman- 
dois,  floiu-ished  in  the  10th  century.  He  was  elected 
archbishop  of  Rheims  when  not  quite  five  years  old, 
and  installed  as  head  of  the  Church  in  that  city  by  the 
power  of  his  father;  but  only  six  years  later  Hugo  was 
succeeded  Iiy  the  monk  ArtcM  or  Artaud.  Ilerbcrt, 
dissatisfied  with  this  appointment,  made  Artold  prison- 
er, and  called  a  synod  at  Soissons,  which  confirmed  his 
son  Hugo  in  the  archbishopric.  After  Herbert's  death 
Artold  was  liberated,  and  great  contentions  arose  be- 
tween the  two  incumbents  of  the  same  see.  In  947  a 
synod  was  held  at  Yerdun ;  but  this,  as  weU  as  another 


held  at  Jlousson  in  948,  proved  of  no  avail,  as  Hugo 
had  secured  for  himself  tlie  intercession  of  the  pope,  who 
decreed  that  Hugo  should  hold  the  archbishopric.  The 
friends  of  Artold  finally  resolved  to  hohl  a  national  syn- 
od, when  Hugo  was  deposed  and  Artold  installed.  See 
Schrijckh,  Kirchewjesch.  xxii,  252  sq. 

Hugo  OF  RiREjioNT,  a  Trench  theologian  of  the 
12th  century,  of  whoso  life  but  little  is  known,  was  the 
author  of  Fpistola  de  Natura  et  Origine  Anhme  (in 
Martene,  Anccdota,  i,  368),  which  is  based  on  the  real 
and  suiiposed  works  of  Augustine.  Of  Aristotle's  treat- 
ise On  the  iSoul  lie  seems  to  have  been  unaware. — Hoe- 
fer, Nouv.  Bio'j.  Gen.  xxv,  447 ;  Jlist.  Lilt,  de  la  France, 
xi,  113. 

Hugo  OF  Saxcto  Caro  (Hugh  of  St.  Cher),  some- 
times also  called  Hugo  pe  S.Theodorico,  an  eminent 
French  theologian,  Avas  born  at  St.  Cher  (whence  his 
surname),  a  suburb  of  Yienne,  France,  about  1200,  He 
studied  theology  and  canon  law  at  Paris,  and  in  1224 
joined  the  Dominicans  in  the  convent  of  St.  Jacques 
(whence  he  is  also  called  Hrco  de  St.  Jacobo),  and  in 
1227  was  made  "  provincial"  of  this  order  in  France. 
He  also  taught  theology  in  Paris,  and  was  connected 
with  several  scientific  undertakings.  He  was  one  of  the 
commissioners  who  examined  and  condemned  the  In- 
trodoctorius  in  Fvang.  a:tern.  of  the  Franciscan  Gerhard, 
which  developed  the  fanatical  doctrines  of  Alb.  Joachim 
of  Flore  (q.  v.),  and  Avas  active  in  the  controversy  of 
William  de  St.  Amour  with  the  mendicant  orders.  In 
1245  he  Avas  made  cardinal  by  Innocent  lY,  and  died  at 
Orvieto  in  12G3.  The  reputation  of  Hugo,  hoAvever, 
rests  chiefly  upon  his  Biblical  studies  and  Avritings.  In 
123G  he  executed  a  revision  of  the  text  of  the  Latin 
Yulgate,  an  immense  labor  for  that  age.  A  copy  of  this 
work,  preserved  in  the  Nuremberg  Library,  has  this  ti- 
tle :  "Liber  de  correctionibus  novis  super  Biblia,  ad  scien- 
dum quce  sit  verior  et  communior  litei'a,  Reverendisirai 
patris  et  domini  D.  Hugonis,  sacrte  Rom.  eccl.  presby- 
teri  cardiualis,  sacrte  theologia;  professoris  et  de  ordine 
prredicatorum."  His  principal  published  Avorks  are  Pos- 
tillcB  in  universa  Biblia,  a  sort  of  brief  commentary,  pre- 
pared, hoAA'ever,  without  sufficient  acquaintance  Avitli 
the  original  languages  of  the  Bible  (Basil,  1487,  etc.) : — 
Speculum  ecclesice  (Lyons,  1554).  But  his  most  imi)or- 
tant  service  to  Biblical  literature  Avas  his  conception  of 
the  plan  of  a  Concordance,  v,'\\\c\\  he  executed,  Avith  the 
aid  of  many  monks  of  his  order,  in  his  Sacroi-um  Bibl. 
Concordantice  (latest  ed.  Avignon,  1786,  2  a-oIs.  4to).  It 
is  an  alphabetical  index  of  all  the  AA'ords  in  the  Yulgate, 
and  has  formed  the  model  of  all  Concordances  to  the 
Bible.  It  had  the  effect  also  of  bringing  the  division 
into  chapters  and  \-erses  into  general  use.  See  Quetif 
et  Echard,  Scr-iptores  ordinis  priedicatorum,  i,  194  sq. ; 
Hist.  Litter,  de  la  France,  xix,  38  sq. ;  Richard  Simon, 
Nouvelles  observations  sur  le  texte  et  les  versions  du  A\ 
Test,  ii,  128;  Herzog,  Real-Enojklop.  vol.  vi ;  Iloefer, 
Nouv.  Biog.  Gen.  xxv,  450 ;  Kitto,  Bibl.  Cyclop,  ii,  340. 

Hugo  OF  St.  Yictor,  said  to  have  been  count  of 
Blankenburg,  Avas  born  at  Ein,  near  Yprcs,  about  1097, 
and  educated  in  the  couA-ent  of  Hammersleben,  near 
Halberstadt.  When  eiglitccn  years  of  age  he  Avcnt  to 
Paris,  and  joined  the  Augustines  of  St.Yictor.  He  next 
became  professorof  theology,  and  his  success  as  a  teach- 
er and  Avriter  Avas  very  brilliant.  He  died  at  Paris  about 
1141.  Hugo  Avas  the  most  .spiritual  theologian  of  his 
time,  and  the  precursor  of  the  later  Mystics.  He  rec- 
ommended the  use  of  the  Bible  for  private  de\otioii,  and 
urged  also  its  study  on  priests  and  teaclicrs.  He  fol- 
lowed the  theology  of  Augustine  so  strictly,  and  ex- 
pounded it  so  succcssfidly,  that  he  Avas  called  -4  ugusline 
the  Second,  and  the  Mouth  of  A  ugustine.  '•  In  Hugo  we 
see  the  representative  of  a  school  distinguished  in  the 
12th  century  for  its  hearty  religious  spirit,  and  its  tend- 
ency to  practical  reform  ;  a  school  Avhich,  though  it  uni- 
ted" more  or  less  the  mystico-contemplative  Avith  the 
speculative  element,  yet  constantly  kept  up  the  contest 
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with  the  predominant  dialectic  tendency  of  the  times. 
If,  in  Abelard,  we  see  those  spiritual  tendencies  which 
had  been  harmoniously  uniteil  by  Anselm,  brought  into 
conflict  with  each  other,  we  see  them  once  more  recon- 
ciled in  Hugo,  but  with  this  difference,  that  in  him  the 
dialectical  element  is  not  so  strong  as  it  was  in  Anselm. 
In  his  doctrinal  investigations,  lie  often  has  reference  to, 
and  contends  against  Abelard,  though  without  mention- 
ing his  name.  The  empirical  department  of  knowledge 
generally,  and  in  theology  the  study  of  the  older  Church 
teachers,  and  of  the  Bible,  was  made  specially  promi- 
nent by  Hugo,  in  opposition  to  one-sided  speculation  and 
innovating  influences.  His  princijile  was, '  Study  every- 
thing; thou  wilt  afterwards  see  that  nothing  is  super- 
fluous.' Adopting  the  definition  of  faith  in  the  eleventh 
chajiter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  he  remarks, 
'Faith  is  called  the  substance  of  things  invisible,  be- 
cause tliat  which,  as  yet,  is  not  an  object  of  open  vision, 
is  by  faith,  in  a  certain  sense,  made  present  to  the  soul 
^-actually  dwells  in  it.  Nor  is  there  anything  else 
whereby  the  things  of  God  could  be  demonstrated,  since 
they  are  higher  than  all  others ;  nothing  resembles  them 
wliich  coidd  serve  us  as  a  bridge  to  that  higher  knowl- 
edge.' Hence  lie  declared  tliat,  in  regard  to  the  essence 
of  true  faith,  much  more  depends  on  the  degree  of  devo- 
tion than  on  the  extent  of  knowledge;  for  divine  grace 
<loes  not  look  at  the  amount  of  knowledge  united  with 
faith,  but  at  the  degree  of  de\-otion  with  which  that 
which  constitutes  the  object  of  faith  is  loved"  (compare 
Trench,  Sac.  Lat.  Poi'trij,  p.  54).  In  the  struggle  then 
raging  between  scholasticism  (Bernhard)  and  mysticism 
(Abelard),  Hugo  inclined  rather  to  mysticism;  but,  in- 
stead of  favoring  exclusively  tlie  one,  he  aimed  rather 
at  combining  the  two  antagonistic  doctrines,  and  gi\'ing 
birth  to  a  new  system,  containing  the  better  elements 
of  both.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  oftentimes  find 
one  or  the  other  of  these  doctrines  quite  promiscuously 
advocated  in  his  writings.  A  tolerably  accurate  idea  of 
Hugo's  own  di)ctriucs,  and  of  the  pecidiarities  of  his  sys- 
tem, may  be  obtained  by  a  study  of  his  Summa  senten- 
tiarum.  In  man,  says  he,  there  is  a  threefold  eye:  the 
bodily  eye,  for  visible  things ;  the  eye  of  reason,  which 
enables  man  to  see  his  own  soul  and  its  faculties;  and 
the  eye  of  contemplation,  to  view  divine  things.  But 
by  sin  the  eye  of  contemplation  has  become  blinded,  so 
that  faith,  which  has  the  advantage  of  realizing  with- 
out seeing,  comes  in  its  stead,  and  is  the  organ  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  superterrestrial ;  while  the  eye  of  rea- 
son is  not  so  greatly  obscured  as  to  excuse  man's  ig- 
norance of  divine  things.  Thus  he  acutelj'  distinguishes 
between  what  is  possible  to  be  known  ex  ratione,  the 
"necessaria"  (natural  laws),  and  what  secundum  ration- 
em,  the  "  probabilia,"  as  well  as  what  lies  svpra  ration- 
em,  the  "mirabilia"  (divine  things),  and  what  must  be 
acknowledged  to  be  contra  rationem,  the  "  incredibilia." 
Subject  to  knowledge  are  the  necessaria,  subject  to  faith 
the  jyrohabilia  and  mirethilia.  Faith,  he  continues,  is 
supported  bj'  reason,  reason  is  ]icrrcct('il  l)y  faith.  The 
certainty  of  faith  is  suiicrinr  (o  (i;iiiiiiiii,  Imt  not  to 
knowledge ;  still  scire  quod  ijisimi  sif  mu^t  ]  irccede  faith ; 
after  I'aith  comes  intelliyere  quid  ipsinii  sit.  Purity  of 
heart  and  prayer  lead  upon  the  steps  of  corjitatio,  medi- 
tatio,  and  contemplatio,  gradually  to  this  higher  intui- 
tion, which  affords  a  real  foretaste  of  heaven  itself  (com- 
pare Ebrard,  Ildhuch.  d.  Kirch,  v.  Dogmen-Gesch.  ii,  220). 
In  his  Be  saci-amentis  Jidei,  treating  of  redemption,  he 
regards  man  as  the  end  of  creation,  and  God  as  the  end 
of  man.  In  the  doctrine  of  the  attributes  of  God,  he 
considers,  like  Abelard,  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness  as 
primary',  but  contradicts  Abelard  in  his  view  that  what 
God  does  is  the  limit  of  his  omnipotence.  With  An- 
selm, he  seeks  to  exhibit  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  by 
analogy  with  the  human  spirit.  Spirit,  Avisdom,  and 
love,  says  he,  correspond  to  the  three  divine  persons ; 
but,  while  human  wisdom  and  affection  are  liable  to 
changes,  the  divine  are  not.  On  the  doctrine  of  the  will, 
he  modified  Augustine  slightly.     He  distinguishes,  in 


order  to  harmonize  the  freedom  of  man  with  the  om^ 
nipotence  of  God,  between  willing  per  se,  and  the  fixing 
of  the  will  upon  something  definite ;  making  the  former 
free,  and  the  latter  bound  by  the  moral  government  of 
God.  God  is  consequently  not  auctor  ruendi,  but  only 
ordinator  incedendi.  Hugo  was  also  the  first  to  advance 
distinctly  the  idea  of  gratia  superaddita.  Grace  is  both 
creati-ix  and  salvatrix ;  of  these,  the  creatrix  involved 
the  power  to  be  free  from  sin,  but  positively  to  do  good 
required  gi-atia  apjjosita.  After  the  fall,  gratia  operans 
had  to  be  added  to  gi-atia  co-operans.  The  essence  of 
original  sin  he  holds  to  consist  in  ignorance  and  concu- 
piscence. To  the  doctrine  of  the  sacraments  Hugo  Avas 
the  first  of  the  scholastics  to  give  definiteness.  Unsat- 
isfied with  Augustine's  definition  of  them  as  saci-ce  rei 
sig9mv),'he  says,  in  his  Summa,  that  the  sacrament  is  vis- 
ibilisfonna  ■invisihilis  gratice,  in  eo  coUatce.  In  his  Be 
sacrainentis  jidei  he  defines  it  still  more  distinctly  as  "  a 
corporeal,  actually  perceptible  element,  which,  by  virtue 
of  the  divine  institution,  exhibits,  and  reallj  contains, 
symbolically,  invisible  grace."  He  also  distinguishes 
three  classes  of  sacraments :  the  first,  those  on  which 
salvation  especially  depends  (Baptism  and  the  Lord's 
Supper) ;  the  second,  those  which  are  not  necessary  to 
salvation,  but  yet  useful  for  sanctification— the  number 
of  these  is  indefinite;  and,  thirdly,  that  which  serves  to 
qualify  for  the  administration  of  the  other  sacraments— 
jiriestly  ordination.  To  the  first  class.  Baptism  and  the 
Lord's  Supper,  he  gave  not  only  especial  prominence, 
but  he  laid  particular  stress  on  their  careful  observance. 
Of  course  he  believed  in  transubstantiation,  calling  the 
mode  of  the  change  transitio,  but  he  considered  it  a 
means  of  communion  with  Christ.  The  best  edition  of 
his  collected  works  is  the  first — Opei-a  Omnia,  stud.  Badii 
Ascensii  et  J.  Parvi  (Paris,  1526,  3  vols.  fob).  The  later 
editions  are  Venice,  1588;  Cologne,  1617;  Itoucn,  1648: 
all  in  3  vols.  See  Xeander,  Ch.  I/istorg,  iv,  401  sq. ;  Du- 
\i'm,  l^ccles.  Wi-ilers,  V2th  century:  (hxiMn.  re, uniinit.  de 
Scrijjt.  Eccles.  t.  ii,  p.  1 138 ;  Schmid.  J/i/s!/ci.<iiiiis  d.  Mii- 
telalters  (Jena,  1824) ;  lAehner,  Afoiingnndnv  iilxr  Hugo 
(Leips.  1832).  A  number  of  the  writings  attributed  to 
Hugo  are  probablj'  not  his,  and  others  of  his  real  Muit- 
ings  remain  unedited.  The  task  of  selecting  what  are 
and  what  are  not  his  genuine  works  has  been  under- 
taken by  M.  Haureau,  of  Paris,  who  will  doubtless  do  it 
full  justice.  See  Hoel'er,  Nouv.  Biog.  Generate,  xxv,  436 
sq. ;  Herzog,  Recd-Encyldop.  \\,  308  sq. ;  Maurice,  Medi- 
eval Philos.  p.  144  sq. ;  Tiedemann,  Geist.  der  speculat, 
Philos.  iv,  289  sq. ;  Tennemann,  Gesch.  d.  Philos.  viii,  206 
sq. ;  Schrockh,  Kirchengesch.  xxiv,  p.  392  sq. ;  xxix,  274 
sq. ;  'Hagenha.ch,  Hist,  of  Doctrines  (see  Index) ;  Nean- 
der,  Hist,  of  Christian  Dogmas,  ii,  467  sq.     (J.  II.  W.) 

Hugo  Aicelin  de  Billom,  or  Hugo  Skquix,  was 
born  at  Billom,  in  Auvergne,  about  1230,  was  educated 
at  the  college  of  the  Church  of  St.  Sirene,  and  after- 
wards entered  the  monastery  at  Clermont.  He  jjreach- 
ed  at  various  places  with  great  success,  and  was  award- 
ed, on  account  of  his  superior  scholarship,  the  doctorship 
of  divinitj'  by  the  University  of  Paris,  where  he  was  af- 
terwards jirofessor  of  theology.  In  1285  Hugo  went  to 
Kome,  and  Avas  appointed  by  pope  Honorius  IV  master 
of  his  palace.  Nicolas  IV  made  him  cardinal.  May  15, 
1288.  He  died  at  Eome  Dec.  29,  1297.  He  is  said  to 
have  Avritten  Avorks  on  the  beatific  vision,  an  apologetic- 
al  Avork  against  the  corrupters  of  the  doctrines  of  St. 
Thomas,  On  Jeremiah,  a  A'olume  of  Sermons,  etc.  See 
Echard,  Scriptores  ordinis  Pra'dicatorum,  i,  450  sq. ; 
Encyclop.  Theolog.  xxxi,  1091  sq. ;  Hoefer,  Kouv.  Biog, 
Gcnerale,  xxv,  450. 

Hugo,  Etherien,  a  Tuscan  theologian  of  the  12th 
century,  contemporary  of  pope  Alexander  III,  to  Avhom 
he  dedicated  the  principal  of  his  Avorks,  lived  some  time 
at  the  court  of  Constantinople,  and  Avas  highly  esteemed 
by  the  emperor  Comncnus.  On  the  occasion  of  his  con- 
ference Avith  the  Greek  theologians  he  Avrote  his  treatise 
De  Jlceresibus  quas  Grwci  in  Latinos  devolvunt,  also 
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known  under  tlie  title  of /)e  Immoriali  Deo,  libri  iii.  It 
is  published  in  the  Lyons  edition  of  the  Library  of  (he 
Fathers,  vol.  xxii,  col.  1198.  The  same  collection  con- 
tains silso  a  treatise  of  Hugo  on  the  State  of  the  Soul 
separated  from  the  A'oi/y.— Dupin,  Bibl.  des  Auteurs  ec- 
cIc'K.  du  douzieme  sieck;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog,  Gen,  xxv, 
448. 

Hugo  Grotius.     See  Grotius. 

Hugo,  Herman,  a  distinguished  Jesuit,  born  at 
Bruisels  in  1588,  Avrote  several  historical  and  theological 
works.  lie  is  celebrated  on  account  of  his  Pia  dtsideria 
emhlematibus  illustratu  (162-1,  8vo;  1G29, 12mo;  transla- 
ted into  English  as  Diriiie  Addresses,  by  Edmund  Ark- 
Avatcr,  3il  edit,  corrected,  Lond.  1702,  8vo).  He  died  of 
the  iiiagiie  at  Eheinberg  Sept.  10, 1G29.  See  Darling, 
Cydvp.'lUbL  ii,  1572 ;  Xouv. Diet. Hist,  p.336. 

Hugociano,  FuANgois,  a  distinguished  Roman 
Catliolie  prelate,  according  to  some  was  an  Englisliman 
by  I>irth,  but  according  to  others  was  born  at  Pisa  in  the 
lirst  half  of  the  14th  centurj-.  By  an  actjuaintance 
which  he  formed  with  pope  Boniface  IX  he  was  able  to 
procure  the  archbishopric  of  Bordeaux  in  1389,  and  some 
time  after  he  was  also  made  Boniface's  legate  to  Gas- 
eogne,  the  kingdoms  of  Navarre,  Castile,  Leon,  and  Ar- 
agou.  In  1405  he  was  made  cardinal  by  pope  Innocent 
VH,  and  was  employed  by  the  papal  chair  in  several 
theological  controversies.  He  was  especially  prominent 
at  the  Council  of  Pisa  in  1409.  He  died  at  Florence 
Aug.  14, 1412.  See  Enctjclop.  Thtol.  xxxi,  1082  sq.  (J. 
II.  W.)  . 

Hugonet,  Piin.iBEr.T,  a  distinguished  Roman 
Catholic  prelate  wlio  flourished  in  the  15th  century, 
was  eihicatcd  at  the  universities  of  Dijon,  Turin,  and 
Padua,  and  succeeded  his  uncle  in  the  bishopric  of  jVIa- 
con.  He  was  made  cardinal  in  1473  by  pope  Sixtiis  IV, 
and  died  at  Rome  in  1484.  See  Encycloji.  Theol.  xxxi, 
1083 ;  Hoefer,  Xour.  Biog.  Gen.  xxv,  426. 

Huguceio  of  Pisa.     See  Glossatores. 

Huguenots,  originally  a  nickname  applied  to  the 
partisans  of  the  Reformation  in  France.  The  origin  of 
this  word  is  rather  obscure.  Some  derive  it  from  //«- 
guon,  a  word  applied  in  Touraine  to  persons  who  walk 
at  night  in  the  street — the  early  French  Protestants, 
like  the  early  Christians,  having  chosen  that  time  for 
their  religious  assemblies.  Others  derive  it  from  a 
faulty  pronunciation  of  the  German  Eidgenossen,  signi- 
fying confederates,  on  account  of  the  connection  between 
the  French  Protestants  and  the  Swiss  confederates,  who 
maintained  themselves  against  the  tyrannical  attempts 
of  Charles  III,  duke  of  Savoy,  and  were  called  Eignots. 
Others  derive  it  from-  the  part  which  the  French  Prot- 
estants took  in  sustaining  Henry  IV,  the  descendant  of 
IlKfjues  Capet,  to  the  throne  of  France  against  the 
Guises.  Another  derivation  is  from  the  subterraneous 
vaults  in  which  they  held  their  assemblies,  outside  the 
walls  of  Tours,  near  a  gate  called  Fourgon,  an  alteration 
ixom  feu  IIu_,  .:>.  This  last  derivation  is  strengthened 
by  the  fact  that  they  were  originally  called  "  Huguenots 
of  Tours."  Still  others  derive  it  from  the  name  of  a 
very  small  coin  of  the  time  of  Ilugues,  to  denote  the 
vile  condition  of  the  Protestants.  Thus  the  distin- 
guished German  philologist.  Prof.  ^Mahn,  of  Berlin,  in 
his  EtiiDidhigi^che  I'litersiichiingen  at'f  dem  Gebiele  der 
Eiimanifchi  It  .^juiichen,  gives  no  less  than  fifteen  sup- 
posed derivations.  Iiut  inclines  himself  to  the  opinion 
that  the  word  Huguenot  was  originally  applied  as  a 
nickname  to  the  early  French  Protestants,  and  that  it 
was  derived  from  lliighues,  the  name  of  some  heretic  or 
conspirator,  and  was  formed  from  it  by  the  addition  of 
the  French  diminutive  ending  at,  hke  Jacot,  jMargot, 
Jeannot,  etc. 

At  the  veri-  commencement  of  the  Reformation  in 
Germany,  adherents  of  the  cause  of  the  Reformers 
sprang  up  in  France,  then  under  the  government  of 
Francis  I,     Under  the  po^vcrful  support  A\hich  these 


French  Reformers  found  in  jMargaret  of  Navarre,  sister 
of  the  king,  as  early  as  1523  Jlelchior  Wolmar,  a  Swiss, 
preached  the  Gospel  in  the  south  of  France,  and  Lu- 
theran societies,  at  this  time  calling  themselves  (Jospel- 
lers  (q.  v.),  were  organized  by  Gerhard  Rousscl  and  Ja- 
cob Lefiivre.  See  Fabei!.  The  circulation  of  Lefevre's 
New  Testament  by  the  thousand  throughout  France  by 
peddlers  from  Switzerland,  where  copies  were  printed 
by  Farel  (q.  v.),  still  further  increased  the  number  of 
the  Reformers,  and  linally  led  to  the  promulgation  of  an 
ordinance  by  the  Sorbonne,  obtained  from  the  king,  for 
the  suppression  of  printing  (Feb.  26, 1535).  In  1533,  Cal- 
vin (q.  v.),  who  had  been  invited  to  Paris  by  the  rector 
of  the  University,  began  to  preach  the  new  doctrines  in 
that  and  other  cities,  and  by  his  efforts  greatly  further- 
ed the  success  of  the  French  Protestants,  wlio  now  began 
to  be  known  by  the  name  of  Huguenots.  Indeed,  so 
numerous  had  they  become,  that  to  exterminate,  if  pos- 
sible, by  force,  their  doctrine  before  it  should  sj)read  fur- 
ther, the  Church  resorted,  by  consent  of  the  king,  in 
1545,  to  a  massacre  in  the  Vaudois  of  Provence,  wliich 
was  accompanied  by  horrors  impossible  to  describe. 
The  new-view  religion,  liowever,  made  rajiid  ]irogress 
in  spite  of  all  persecutions,  and  men  of  rank,  of  learning, 
and  of  arms  ranged  themselves  in  its  defence.  '-The 
heads  of  the  house  of  Bourlion.  Antoine,  duke  of  Vcn- 
dome,  and  Louis,  prince  of  Conde,  declared  themselves 
in  its  favor.  The  former  became  the  husband  of  the 
celebrated  Jeanne  d'Albret,  queen  of  Navarre,  daughter 
of  the  Protestant  Margaret  of  Valois,  and  the  latter  be- 
came the  recognised  leader  of  the  Huguenots.  The 
h.ead  of  the  Coligny  family  took  the  same  side.  The 
Slontmorencies  were  divided ;  the  Constable  halting  be- 
tween the  two  opinions,  waiting  to  see  which  should 
prove  the  stronger,  while  others  of  the  family  openly 
sided  with  the  Reformed.  Indeed,  it  seemed  at  one 
time  as  if  France  were  on  the  point  of  turning  Protest- 
ant." The  Huguenots  had  become  strong  enough  to 
hold  a  synod  as  early  as  1559,  and  in  1561  cardii.al  De 
Sainte-Croix,  becoming  alarmed,  wrote  the  pope,  "  The 
kingdom  is  already  half  Huguenot,"  while  the  Venetian 
ambassador  jMicheli  reported  to  his  government  that  no 
provmce  in  France  was  free  from  Protestants.  The 
Roman  Catholic  clergy,  in  influence  at  court,  now  de- 
cided to  drive  Henry  II  to  a  more  determinc<l  opposi- 
tion against  the  Huguenots  by  assuring  liim  that  his  life 
was  threatened.  Cardinal  de  Lorraine,  the  head  of  the 
Church  in  France,  declared  to  him  that,  '•  if  the  secular 
arm  failed  in  its  duty,  all  the  malcontents  would  tJirow 
themselves  into  this  detestable  sect.  They  would  lirst 
destroy  the  ecclesiastical  power,  and  the  royal  power 
would  come  next."  Tlie  immediate  consequence  was  a 
royal  edict,  in  1559,  declaring  the  crime  of  liercsy  pun- 
ishable by  death,  and  forbidding  the  judges  to  remit  or 
mitigate'the  penalty.  Tlic  (ires  of  persecution,  which 
had  for  a  time  been  smouldering,  again  burst  forth. 
The  provincial  Parliaments,  at  the  instigation  of  the 
Guises,  established  Chambres  ardenies  for  the  punish- 
ment of  Protestants;  and  executions,  confiscations,  and 
banishments  became  the  order  of  the  d.ny  throughout 
France.  The  death  of  Henry  II,  and  the  accession  of 
Francis  II,  did  not  modify  in  the  least  the  existing  state 
of  affairs.  JMore  violent  measures,  even,  were  taken, 
none  of  which  succeeded  in  eradicating  the  great  eye- 
sore of  the  adherents  of  the  prevalent  Church,  whose 
office  had  now  become  that  of  the  executioner  and  hang- 
man. The  Protestants  could  endure  these  iiersccuiiona 
no  longer,  and  resolved  on  open  revolt.  Protected  by 
Antoine  de  Bourbon,king  of  Navarre,  by  the  Conde.s.the 
Colignys,  and  also  by  such  Romanists  as  v.erc  political- 
ly opposed  to  the  Guises,  the  Huguenots  formed  a  strong 
opposition.  Having  chosen  Louis  de  Conde  for  their 
leader,  they  decided,  Feb.  1.  1560,  at  Nantes,  to  address 
a  petition  "to  the  king,  and.  in  case  it  were  rejected,  to 
put  down  the  Guises  by  force  of  arms,  capture  the  king, 
and  make  the  prince  of  Conde  governor  of  the  kingdom. 
The  carrying  out  of  this  plan  was  intrusted  to  Georges 
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de  Barri  de  la  Eenaiidie,  a  nobleman  from  Perigord. 
The  conspiracy,  however,  was  discovered  tlirough  the 
treachery  of  count  Louis  de  Sancerre,  and  the  court  was 
removed  to  Amboise.  Some  of  the  Huguenots  followed 
it  in  arms,  whence  the  whole  affair  became  known  as 
the  conspiracy  of  Amboise.  They  were  defeated,  how- 
ever, by  the  forces  of  the  Guises,  and  1200  of  them, 
taken  as  prisoners,  were  executed.  The  Guises  now 
aimed  at  the  introduction  of  the  Inquisition  in  France ; 
but,  at  the  instigation  of  the  noble  chancellor  I'Hopital 
[see  Hopital],  the  king  gave  to  Parliament,  by  the 
edict  of  Eomorantm,  in  May,  15G0,  the  right  of  deciding 
in  matters  of  faith,  leaving,  however,  to  the  bishops  the 
privilege  of  discovering  and  pointing  out  heretics. 

During  the  minority  of  Charles  IX,  who  ascended  the 
throne  Dec.  5, 1560,  a  boy  only  ten  years  old,  the  strife 
betvvoon  the  parties  which  divided  the  court  became 
more  violent,  as  the  chancellor  de  THopital,  on  the  as- 
.sembling  of  Parhament  in  Dec.  15G0,  had  exhorted  men 
of  all  parties  "  to  rally  roimd  the  young  king ;  and,  while 
condemning  the  odious  punishments  which  had  recent- 
ly been  inflicted  on  persons  of  the  Reformed  faith,  an- 
nounced the  intended  holding  of  a  national  council,  and 
expressed  the  desire  that  henceforward  France  should 
recognise  neither  Huguenots  nor  papists,  but  only 
Frenchmen."  Catharine  de  Medicis,  the  regent,  who  re- 
garded it  to  her  interest  to  balance  the  power  of  the  two 
parties  so  as  to  govern  both  more  easily,  seconded  the 
views  of  the  chancellor.  The  two  princes  of  Conde, 
who  had  been  prisoners  at  Lyons  after  the  affair  of  Am- 
boise, were  liberated.  Antoine  de  Kavarre  was  made 
constable  of  France,  and  a  new  edict  was  published  in 
July,  1561,  which  granted  full  forgiveness  to  the  Hugue- 
nots, who,  it  was  stated,  were  no  longer  to  be  designated 
by  such  nicknames.  Finally,  a  conference  was  appoint- 
ed (Sept.  3)  for  both  parties  to  meet  with  a  view  to  con- 
ciliation. This  conference  is  famous  in  history  as  the 
Conference  of  Poissy  (q.v.).  The  Cardinal  de  Lorraine 
led  the  Roman  Catholic  theologians,  but  was  signally 
defeated,  especially  by  the  arguments  of  Theodore  Beza. 
The  Huguenots,  emboldened  by  their  success,  now 
adopted  the  Calvinistic  Confession, -and,  thus  imited,Tose 
more  strongly  against  Romanism,  counting  among  their 
friends  Catharine  herself,  who  had  been  forced  to  their 
side  by  the  machinations  of  the  Guises.  January  17, 
1562,  a  royal  edict  was  issued,  guaranteeing  to  the  Prot- 
estants liberty  of  worship.  The  Guises  and  their  parti- 
sans now  became  exasperated.  On  Christmas  day,  1562, 
about  3000  Protestants  of  Yassy,  in  Champagne,  met  fo;r 
divine  worship,  and  to  celebrate  the  sacrament  accord- 
ing to  the  practices  of  their  Church.  Yassy  was  one  of 
the  possessions  of  the  Guises, -and  the  bishop  of  Chalons 
complaining  to  Antoinette  de  Bourbon,  an  ardent  Roman 
Catholic,  slie  threatened  the  Huguenots,  if  they  persist- 
ed in  their  proceedings,  with  the  vengeance  of  her  son, 
the  duke  of  Guise.  Undismaj-ed  by  this  threat,  the 
Protestants  of  Yassy  continued  to  meet  publicly,  and 
listen  to  their  preachers,  believing  themselves  to  be  un- 
der the  protection  of  the  law,  according  to  tlie  terms  of 
the  royal  edict.  On  March  ],  1563,  while  the  Hugue- 
nots of  Yassy,  to  the  number  of  about  1200,  Avere  again 
assembled  for  divine  worship  in  a  barn  — as  they  had 
shortly  before  been  deprived  of  their  chiu'chcs  by  Cath- 
arine, who  made  this  concession  to  Antoine  de  Navarre, 
in  order  to  secure  her  support,  still  leaving  them,  how- 
ever, free  to  assemble  in  the  suburbs  and  in  the  coimtry, 
on  the  estates  of  noblemen — they  were  attacked  by  a 
band  of  armed  men,  led  by  the  duke  of  Guise,  and  mas- 
sacred. For  an  hour  they  fired,  hacked,  and  stabbed 
amongst  them,  the  duke  coolly  watching  the  carnage. 
Sixty  persons  of  both  sexes  were  left  dead  on  the  spot, 
more  than  two  hundred  were  severely  wounded,  and  the 
rest  contrived  to  escape.  After  the  massacre  the  duke 
sent  for  the  local  judge,  and  severely  reprimanded  him 
for  having  permitted  the  Huguenots  of  Yassy  to  meet. 
The  judge  intrenched  himself  behind  the  edict  of  the 
king,     The  duke's  eye  flashed  with  rage,  and,  strikuig 


the  hilt  of  his  sword  with  his  hand,  he  said, "  The  sharp 
edge  of  this  will  soon  cut  your  edict  to  pieces"  (Smiles, 
llur/ueiwts,  p.  48  ;  comp.  Davila,  Ilistoire  des  Guerres  ci- 
viles  de  France,  ii,  379).  This  massacre  was  the  match 
applied  to  the  charge  ready  to  explode.  It  was  the 
signal  to  Catholic  France  to  rise  in  mass  against  the 
heretics,  and  to  Protestant  France  a  warning  for  their 
lives.  An  army  of  Roman  Catholics  gathered,  at  the 
head  of  which  w^re  the  duke  of  Guise,  the  constable  of 
Montmorency,  and  marshal  St.  Andre,  who  seized  the 
king  and  the  regent  under  pretence  of  providing  for 
their  safety,  proclaimed  the  Huguenots,  who  had  at  the 
same  time  been  gathering  at  Orleans  under  Conde,  reb- 
els, and  sent  an  army  against  them.  Thus  began  the 
first  var  of  the  Jlvgutnots.  September  11,  15G2,  the 
royal  troops,  after  much  bloodshed,  took  Rouen,  and  De- 
cember 19  a  battle  was  fought  at  Dreux,  in  which,  after 
a  terrible  struggle,  the  Protestants  yielded.  One  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Romanists,  marshal  St.  Andre,  fell  in  bat- 
tle ;  another,  the  constable  of  Jlontmorency,  was  made 
prisoner  by  the  Huguenots,  and  the  leader  of  the  latter 
in  turn  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Guises.  An  exchange 
of  prisoners,  however,  was  immediately  effected.  The 
duke  of  Guise  nov/  marched  against  Orleans,  but  was 
assassinated  in  his  own  camp,  Feb.  18,  1563,  before  he 
had  been  able  to  attack  this  great  stronghold  of  the 
Protestants.  The  queen  mother,  realizing  the  loss  which 
the  Romanists,  to  whose  side  she  had  been  forced  by 
policy,  had  sustained  in  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Guise, 
and  informed  of  a  threatened  invasion  of  the  English  on 
the  coast  of  Normandy,  concluded  the  peace  of  Amboise, 
Jlarch  19,  by  which  the  Protestants  were  again  granted 
the  privileges  of  the  edict  of  1562,  with  several  addi- 
tions. The  armies  now  united,  and  made  common  cause 
against  the  English.  As  soon,  however,  f.s  Catharine 
thought  herself  able  to  dispense  with  the  aid  of  the  Hu- 
guenots, whom  she  both  feared  and  hated,  and  on  w  hose 
destruction  the  Avas  resolved,  she  again  restricted  the 
privileges  conceded  them  in  the  edict  of  Amboise,  form- 
ed a  close  alliance  with  Spain  for  the  extirpation  of 
heresy,  and  made  attempts  to  secure  the  imprisonment, 
and  death  if  possible,  of  Conde  and  of  the  admiral  Co- 
ligny  (q.  v.).  The  Huguenots  now  became  alarmed, 
and  their  leaders  adopted  the  resolution,  Sept.  29, 1567, 
to  secure,  at  the  castle  of  Morceaux,  the  king's  person, 
in  whose  name  Catharine  de  INIedicis  was  acting.  The 
court,  having  received  information  of  this  decision,  fled 
to  Paris.  Conde  immediately  followed,  and, laying  siege 
to  the  city,  opened  the  sccovd  var  of  the  Ih((jU(nots. 
After  a  siege  of  one  month,  Conde  and  the  constable 
Jlontmorency  met  for  battle,  November  10, 1567,  at  St. 
Denis.  Here  2700  Huguenots  fought  against  no  less 
than  20,000  royal  troops.  But  so  well  did  the  Huguenots 
maintain  their  ground,  that  the  victory  was  undecided. 
The  superior  force  of  the  royal  troops  led  Conde  to  fall 
back  into  Lorraine,  where  he  was  re-enforced  bj^  10,COO 
German  warriors,  under  prince  John  Casimir.  Conde 
with  these  forces  now  threatened  Paris  (Feb.  1568),  and 
Catharine,  in  her  fright,  at  once  offered  a  treaty  of  peace, 
which  was  contracted  at  Longjimieau  March  27, 1568, 
re-estabhshing  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Amboise.  gen- 
erally knovm  as  the  petite  pair  (little  peace)  of  Long- 
jumcau.  Notwithstanding  this  treaty,  which  both  par- 
ties seem  to  have  signed  only  because  they  felt  midcr 
compulsion,  Catharine  continued  all  manner  of  persecu- 
tions against  the  Protestants.  "The  pulpits,  encour- 
aged by  the  court,  resounded  with  the  horrid  maxim 
that  faith  need  not  be  kept  with  heretics,  and  that  to 
massacre  them  was  just,  pious,  and  useful  for  salvation" 
(De  Thou,  Vie  de  Colirpii/,  p.  350).  In  less  than  three 
months  more  than  3000  Protestants  were  either  assassi- 
nated or  executed.  L'Hopital,  the  friend  of  peace,  and 
the  upholder  cf  the  rights  of  all  citizens  without  dis- 
tinction of  creed,  who  had  become  obnoxious  to  Rome 
and  her  adherents,  was  dismissed  or  forced  to  resign, 
and  (he  seizure  of  Conde  and  Coligny  resolved  upfin. 
Fortunately,  however,  for  the  Protestants,  some  of  the 
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royal  officers  were  unwilling  to  be  instruments  in  the 
massacre  likely  to  ensue  upon  such  an  act,  and  Conde 
and  Coligny  received  warning  to  flee  for  tlieir  lives. 
Eochellc,  one  of  the  strongholds  of  the  Protestants, 
which  had  baffled  all  the  attacks  and  plans  of  Catha- 
rine, ^vas  open  to  receive  them,  and  thither  they  conse- 
quently directed  their  steps  for  safety,  closely  pursued 
by  the  roj-al  blood-hunters.  Measures  had  also  been 
planned  for  entrapping  the  other  leading  Protestants, 
but  they  all  failed  in  the  execution.  "  The  cardinal  of 
Chatillon,  an  adherent  to  the  Protestant  cause,  who  was 
at  his  sec  (Beauvais),  escaped  into  Normandy,  took  tlie 
disguise  of  a  sailor,  and  crossed  over  to  England  in  a 
small  vessel,  and  there  became  of  great  service  to  the 
Protestant  cause  by  his  negotiations.  The  queen  of 
Navarre,  warned  in  time  by  Coligny,  also  hastened  to 
Eochellc  with  her  son  and  daughter,  contributing  some 
money  and  four  thousand  soldiers.  The  chicfs-in-gen- 
eral  took  the  defensive,  and  immediately  raised  levies 
in  their  different  provinces.  The  guerrillas  maintained 
by  these  persons  kept  the  Catholic  army  in  full  employ- 
ment, and  preserved  Rochelle  from  a  general  attack  till 
proper  measures  had  been  taken  for  its  defence."  Cath- 
arine, outwitted  in  her  diabolical  attempts,  now  resolved 
to  cajole  the  Huguenots  into  submission,  and  to  this 
end  published  an  edict  declaring  the  willingness  of  the 
government  to  protect  the  Protestants  in  future,  as  well 
as  to  render  them  justice  for  the  past.  But  so  com- 
pletely was  this  edict  at  variance  with  her  conduct  that 
it  passed  unnoticed.  Enraged  at  this,  she  now  promul- 
gated several  edicts  against  the  Protestants,  revoking 
every  edict  that  had  ever  been  published  in  their  favor, 
and  forbade,  under  the  penalty  of  death,  the  exercise  of 
any  other  religion  than  the  Roman  Catholic.  This  sud- 
den revocation  of  all  former  edicts  made  her  acts  a  pub- 
lic declaration  that  she  was  resolved  on  a  war  of  relig- 
ion, and  tlie  Huguenots,  fortified  in  their  strongholds, 
and  v.'ith  assistance  which  they  had  obtained  from  Ger- 
many and  England,  now  began  the  third  rclu/ioiis  trar. 
On  March  13, 1569,  the  two  contending  armies  met  in 
battle  at  Jarnac,  near  La  Rochelle,  in  which  the  Catho- 
lics, headed  by  the  duke  of  Anjou,  later  Henry  HI,  de- 
feated the  Protestants,  making  prince  Conde  a  prisoner, 
whom  the}'  afterwards,  on  recognition  in  the  camp,  mur- 
dered in  cold  blood.  The  Protestants  being  thus  left 
■without  a  leader,  the  command  was  intrusted  to  Colig- 
ny. But  the  admiral,  ever  unselfish  in  his  motives,  find- 
ing that  the  army  had  become  greatly  dispirited  by 
their  recent  reverses,  urged  Jeanne  D'Albret,  queen  of 
Navarre,  to  give  them  her  son  as  princely  leader.  She 
at  once  hastened  to  Cognac,  where  the  army  was  en- 
camped, and  presented  her  son,  prince  Henry  of  Beam, 
afterwards  Henry  IV,  then  in  his  IGth  year,  and  Henr\', 
son  of  the  lately  fallen  Conde,  still  younger,  as  the  lead- 
ers of  tlie  cause,  under  the  guidance  of  Coligny.  Hav- 
ing obtained  further  re-enforcements  from  Germany,  the 
Huguenots  now  laid  siege  to  Poitiers,  but  on  Oct.  3, 
1569,  were  again  defeated  in  a  battle  at  jMoncontour. 
Still  sustained  by  means  from  England,  Switzerland, 
and  Germany,  the  Huguenots  Avere  enabled  to  take 
Nhnes  in  1569,  to  free  prince  Henry  of  Navarre  and  the 
eldest  Henry  of  Conde  in  La  Rochelle,  to  beat  the  royal 
army  at  Lu^on  and  Arnay-le-Duc  in  1570,  to  besiege 
Paris,  and,  finally,  to  dictate  (Aug.  8, 1570)  the  terms  of 
the  peace  of  St.  Germain-en-Layo,  by  whicli  they  were 
to  hold  La  Rochelle,  La  Charite.  IMontauban,  and  Cog- 
nac for  two  years,  and  were  guaranteed  liberty  of  wor- 
ship outside  of  Paris,  equality  before  the  law,  admission 
to  the  universities,  and  a  general  amnesty.  "  Under 
the  terms  of  this  treaty,  France  enjoyed  a  state  of  quiet 
for  about  two  years,  but  it  was  only  the  quiet  tliat  pre- 
ceded the  outbreak  of  another  storm." 

Having  failed  to  crush  the  Protestants  in  the  open 
field  Catharine,  now  sought  to  accomplish  her  object  by 
treachery  and  by  a  general  massacre.  In  her  artful 
way  she  contrived  a  marriage  between  her  own  daugh- 
ter Margaret  of  Valois,  sister  of  the  king,  and  Henry  of 


Beam,  king  of  Navarre,  the  proclaimed  leader  of  the 
Huguenots.  Jeanne  d'Albret,  the  mother  of  Henry  of 
Beam,  and  even  the  admiral  Coligny,  heartily  concur- 
red in  tlie  projected  union,  in  the  hope  that  it  would  be 
an  important  step  towards  a  close  of  the  old  feud ;  Ijut 
many  of  the  Protestant  leaders  mistrusted  Catharine's 
intentions,  especially  after  her  late  attcmjit  to  assassi- 
nate Coligny,  and  they  felt  inclined  to  witlidraw.  Xnne 
the  less,  as  the  preparations  for  the  royal  nuptials  were 
in  progress,  the  Reformers  took  courage,  and  resorted  in 
large  numbers  to  Paris  to  celebrate  the  great,  and  to 
them  so  promising,  event.  Catharine  now  felt  that  her 
favorable  moment  had  come.  On  the  day  after  the 
marriage,  which  liad  been  celebrated  with  great  jiomp, 
and  was  followed  by  a  succession  offcasts  and  ga_\-<ties, 
in  which  the  iirincijinl  members  (if  the  nobility,  Protes- 
tant as  well  as  Romanist,  were  iiarticiiiatiiig,  and  >vhile 
the  fears  of  tlic  Huguenots  were  completely  disarmed,  a 
private  council  was  held  by  Catharine  and  the  king,  in 
which  it  was  decided  that  on  a  given  night  all  the  Prot- 
estants should  be  miu'dered,  witli  the  exception  of  Hen- 
ry of  Beam  and  the  young  prince  of  Cond*'.  Eor  the 
head  of  Coligny  the  king  offered  a  special  price  of  5(1,000 
crowns;  but  the  attempt  made  upon  his  life  failed  to 
prove  fatal  to  Coligny,  and  the  lij^iocritical  Charles 
even  professed  sorrow  for  the  injury  lie  sustained.  See 
Coligny.  The  night  of  August  24, 1572,  was  apjioint- 
ed  for  the  massacre.  About  twilight  in  the  morning 
of  the  24th,  as  the  great  bell  of  the  church  of  St.  (;cr- 
main  was  ringing  for  early  prayers,  to  open  the  festi- 
val of  St.  Bartholomew's  day,  Charles,  his  mother,  and 
the  duke  of  Anjou  sat  in  a  chamber  of  tJie  palace  to 
give  the  signal  for  the  massacre.  A  pistol-shot  fired 
from  one  of  the  windows  of  the  palace  called  out  300  of 
the  royal  guard,  who,  wearing,  to  distinguish  themselves 
in  the  darkness,  a  white  sash  on  the  left  arm  and  a 
white  cross  in  their  hats,  rushed  out  into  the  streets, 
shouting  "  For  God  and  the  king !"  and  commenced  the 
most  perfidious  butcliery  recorded  in  history.  The 
houses  of  the  Huguenots  were  broken  in,  and  all  who 
could  be  found  murdered,  the  king  himself  firing  from 
his  windows  on  those  who  passed  in  the  street.  Some 
5000  Huguenots,  among  them  their  great  and  noble 
leader,  the  admiral  Coligny  (q.  v.),  were  thus  killed  in 
Paris ;  while  many  Roman  Catholics  met  with  the  same 
fate  at  the  hands  of  jiersonal  enemies,  under  tlie  jilca  of 
their  being  inclined  to  Protestantism.  The  next  day 
orders  were  sent  to  the  governors  of  the  provinces  to 
follow  the  example  of  the  cajtital.  A  few  only  had  the 
manliness  to  resist  this  order,  and  in  the  sjiace  of  sixty 
days  some  70,000  persons  were  murdered  in  the  prov- 
inces. See  Bartholomew's  Day.  Those  who  es- 
caped took  refuge  in  the  mountains  and  at  La  Rochelle. 
Henry  of  Navarre  was  compelled  to  sign  a  recantation. 
The  prince  of  Conde  became  a  Roman  Catholic,  and 
Charles  IX  declared  in  Parliament  that  Protestantism 
was  extinct  in  France.  '•  Catliarine  dc  Jledicis  wrote 
in  triumph  to  Alva  fthe  igiumiinious  commmander  of 
Philip's  troops  in  the  Netherlands),  to  Philip  II  of 
Spain,  and  to  the  pope,  of  the  results  of  the  three  days' 
dreadful  work  at  Paris.  When  Pliilip  heard  of  the 
massacre,  he  is  said  to  have  laughed  for  the  first  and 
only  time  in  his  life.  Rome  was  thrown  into  a  delirium 
of  joy  at  the  news.  The  cannon  were  fired  at  St.  An- 
gelo;  Gregory  XIH  and  his  cardinals  went  in  jirocession 
from  sanctuary  to  sanctuary  to  give  God  thanks  for  the 
massacre.  The  sulyect  was  ordered  to  be  painted,  and 
a  medal  was  struck  to  celebrate  the  atrocious  event, 
with  the  pope's  head  on  one  side,  and  on  the  otlier  an 
angel,  with  a  cross  in  one  hand  and  a  sword  in  the  other, 
pursuing  and  slaying  a  band  of  flying  lieretics.  The 
legend  it  bears, '  Ugonottontm.  Strcif/es.  1572,'  briefiy  e|)it- 
omizes  the  terrible  stor\\"  The  festival  of  St.  Barthol- 
omew was  also  ordered"  to  be  yearly  celebrated  in  com- 
memoration of  the  event.  Not  satisfied  with  these 
demonstrations  at  Rome,  Gregory  sent  cardinal  Orsini 
ou  a  special  mission  to  Paris  to  congratulate  the  king 
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His  passage  was  through  Lyons,  where  1800  persons 
had  been  killed,  the  bodies  of  many  of  whom  had  been 
throAvn  into  the  Rhone  to  horrify  the  dwellers  near  that 
river  below  the  city  (Smiles,  Ifur/ucnots,  p.  60). 

Although  deprived  so  suddenly  of  their  leaders,  and 
greatly  weakened  by  the  slaughter  of  great  numbers  of 
their  "best  and  bravest  men,  the  Protestants  gathered 
together  in  their  strong  places,  and  prepared  to  defend 
themselves  by  force  against  force.  "  In  the  Cevennes, 
Dauphiny,  and  other  cpiarters,  they  betook  themselves 
to  the  mountains  for  refuge.  In  the  plains  of  the  south 
fifty  towns  closed  their  gates  against  the  royal  troops. 
Wlierever  resistance  was  possible  it  showed  itself." 
Thus  opened  the  fourth  irar  of  the  Jluguerwts.  The 
duke  of  j\njou,  at  tlie  head  of  the  Komanists,  marched 
against  the  forts  in  the  liands  of  the  Huguenots.  He 
attacked  La  Rochelle,  but  was  repulsed,  and  obliged  to 
retire  from  the  siege,  after  losing  nearly  his  whole  army. 
The  duke  of  Anjou  becoming  king  of  Poland,  peace  was 
concluded  June  24,  1573,  and  the  Protestants  received 
as  security  the  towns  of  INIontauban,  Nimes,  and  La  Ro- 
chelle, besides  enjoying  freedom  of  conscience,  though 
not  of  worship,  througliout  the  kingdom.  Charles  IX 
falling  ill,  the  so-called  Conspiration  des  politiques  was 
formed  by  the  Huguenots,  with  a  section  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  nobility,  to  depose  the  queen  and  the  Guises, 
and  to  place  on  the  throne  the  chief  of  the  Romanists, 
the  duke  of  Alen9on,  the  j-oungest  son  of  Catharine  and 
of  Francis  II,  who,  from  political  motives,  made  common 
cause  with  the  Huguenots.  The  leaders  made  arrange- 
ments with  Henry  of  Navarre  and  the  prince  of  Conde, 
Protestant  princes,  for  the  humiliation  of  Austria,  and 
only  a  premature  rising  of  the  Protestants  defeated  the 
plan.  Some  of  the  conspirators  were  executed,  D'Alen- 
^on  and  Henry  of  Navarre  were  arrested,  and  Conde 
fled  to  German)',  where  he  retimied  to  Protestantism, 
saj-ing  that  his  abjiu-ation  had  been  obtained  from  him 
by  violence. 

The  Jifth  war  of  the  Thiguenotf!  began  under  Henry 
III,  the  former  duke  of  Alencjon,  who  became  king  of 
France  in  1574.  In  this  war  the  Roman  Catholics  lost 
several  strong  towns,  and  were  repeatedly  defeated  by 
the  Huguenots.  The  prince  of  Conde  returned  to  France 
with  a  German  army  under  the  orders  of  John  Casimir, 
and  in  March,  1576,  was  joined  by  the  duke  of  Alen^on, 
who  was  at  enmity  -with  the  king.  In  the  south,  Henry 
of  Navarre  Avas  making  rapid  progress.  The  court  be- 
came alarmed,  and  finally  concluded  the  peace  of  Beau- 
lien,  May  8,  157G,  granting  the  Huguenots  again  a 
number  of  places  of  security,  and  freeing  them  from  all 
restrictions  in  the  exercLse  of  their  religion,  also  the 
]5romise  to  indemnify  the  German  allies  of  the  Hugue- 
nots for  the  war  expenses.  The  Guises,  thus  frustrated 
in  their  political  designs,  instigated  the  inhabitants  of 
Peronne,  under  the  leadership  of  Humieres,  to  organize 
an  association  called  the  Holy  League  (q.  v.),  in  1576, 
for  the  defence  of  the  interests  of  Romanism.  The 
league  ra])idly  increased,  was  supported  by  the  king,  by 
Spain,  and  the  pope,  and  iinaJly  led  to  the  sixth  u-ar  of 
the  Huguenots.  Tlic  states,  however,  refusing  to  give 
the  king  monej'  to  carrj'  it  on,  and  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics being  divided  among  themselves,  the  peace  of  Ber- 
gerac  was  signed  in  September,  1577.  The  conditions 
were  the  same  as  on  the  former  occasions;  but  Catha- 
rine, in  her  anxiety  to  diminish  the  growing  power  of 
the  Guises,  entered  into  a  private  treaty  with  Henry  of 
Navarre  (at  Nerac),  and  thus  the  Protestants  were  put 
in  possession  of  a  few  more  towns. 

The  seventh  war  of  the  Huguenots,  called  at  court  the 
Guerre  des  amoureux,  was  occasioned  by  the  Guises, 
who  mstigated  the  king  to  demand  back  the  towns 
given  to  the  Protestants  as  securities,  and  to  violate  the 
treaty  in  various  ways.  Conde  answered  by  taking 
Latere  in  November,  1579,  and  Henry  by  taking  Cahors 
in  April,  1580.  The  duke  of  Anjou  intending  to  em- 
ploy the  royal  forces  in  the  Netherlands,  and  the  Hugue- 
nots havinc;  met  with  several  disastrous  encounters  with 


the  Romanists,  peace  was  concluded  again  at  Flex,  Sept 
12,  1580,  and  the  Huguenots  were  permitted  to  retain 
their  strongholds  six  years  longer.  A  compai-atively 
long  interv-al  of  peace  for  France  now  followed. 

But  when  the  duke  of  Anjou  (formerly  of  Alcn^on) 
died  in  1584,  leaving  Henry  of  Navarre,  a  Protestant, 
heir  presumptive  to  the  throne,  the  "Holy  League" 
sprang  again  into  existence  under  the  influence  of  the 
adherents  of  the  Guises,  the  strict  Roman  Catholic  mem- 
bers of  the  ParUament,  the  fanatical  clerg\',  and  the  ul- 
tra conservative  party.  The  states,  especially  the  six- 
teen districts  of  Paris  (whence  the  association  also  took 
the  name  of  Ligue  des  Seize),  took  an  active  part  in  it. 
Henry,  duke  of  Guise,  finally  concluded  a  treaty  with 
Spain,  signed  at  the  castle  of  Joinville  January  3,  1585, 
creating  a  strong  opposition  to  the  succession  of  Henry 
of  Navarre  to  the  tlu-one,  and  aimed  even  against  Hen- 
ry HI,  who  seemed  inclined  to  favor  his  brother-in-law. 
At  the  same  time  the  Guises  sought,  though  not  alto- 
gether successfully,  the  approbation  of  pope  Gregory 
XIII  to  the  declaration  of  cardinal  of  Bourbon  as  heir 
to  the  throne,  under  the  pretense  that,  as  a  faithful 
Catholic,  he  would  aid  his  Chiu-ch  in  extirjiating  here- 
sy. The  real  object  of  the  duke  of  Guise,  however,  in 
proposing  so  old  an  incumbent  for  the  throne,  was  to  ob- 
tain for  himself  the  crown  of  France,  which  seemed  by 
no  means  a  chimerical  attempt,  as  he  had  received 
strong  assurances  of  support  from  Spain.  "With  the  as- 
sistance of  soldiers  and  funds  sent  him  by  his  Spanish 
ally,  the  duke  succeeded  in  taking  several  towns,  not 
only  from  the  Huguenots,  but  also  from  the  king.  Henry 
HI,  hesitating  to  send  an  army  against  the  duke  of 
Guise  promptly,  M'as  finally  obliged  to  sign  the  edict  of 
Nemours,  July  7,  1585,  by  which  aU  modes  of  -worship 
except  that  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Chiu-ch  were  iorbid- 
den  throughout  France.  All  Huguenot  ministers  were 
given  one  month,  and  the  Huguenots  six  months,  to 
leave  the  countrj-,  and  all  their  privileges  were  declared 
forfeited.  Though  put  luider  the  ban  as  heretics  by 
pope  Sixtus  V,  Henry  of  Navarre  and  the  prince  of 
Conde  prepared  to  resist  the  execution  of  the  royal  edict 
by  force  of  arms.  "With  the  aid  of  money  from  England, 
and  an  army  of  30,000  men  sent  from  Germany,  they 
took  the  field  in  1587,  and  began  the  eighth  war  of  the 
Huguenots,  called  also,  from  the  names  of  the  leaders, 
the  war  of  the  three  Heimjs.  The  Huguenots  gained 
the  battle  of  Coutras,  Oct.  8, 1 587,  but  were  subsequent- 
ly defeated,  and  their  German  allies  were  obliged  to 
leave  the  country.  Tlie  duke  of  Guise  was  left  master 
of  the  field.  He  was  not  slow  to  grasp  the  power  of  the 
state,  and  obligetl  the  king  to  sign  the  edict  of  remnon 
of  Rouen,  July  19,  1588,  for  the  forcible  submission  of 
the  Huguenots,  and  the  exclusion  of  Henry  of  Navarre 
from  the  succession  to  the  throne.  The  king,  to  whom 
it  now  became  evident  that  the  duke  of  Guise's  aim  was 
to  secure  the  throne  for  himself,  feigned  acquiescence  in 
the  demand,  called  a  ParUament  at  Blois  in  order  to 
gain  time,  and  there  caused  both  of  the  Gidses  to  be 
murdered  (Dec.  23,  1588).  Both  Protestants  and  Ro- 
man Catholics  were  indignant  at  this  act  of  treachery; 
the  Parliament  denounced  the  king  as  an  assassin,  and 
Charles  of  Guise,  duke  of  Mayenne,  who  had  escaped 
the  massacre,  made  himself  master  of  several  proA'inccs, 
marched  on  Paris,  and  took  the  title  of  lieutenant  gen- 
eral of  the  kingdom.  Catharine  having  died  in  1589, 
Ilenrj'  III  made  a  treaty  with  Henry  of  Navarre,  but 
was  himself  assassinated  in  the  camp  of  St.  Cloud  by 
the  monk  Jacques  Clement,  August  1, 1588.  Henry  of 
Navarre,  a  Protestant  in  belief,  now  succeeded  to  the 
throne  under  the  title  of  Henry  IV.  His  first  step  was 
to  conquer  for  himself  the  possessions  which  had  been 
■\sTested  from  his  kingdom  by  the  league  and  the  Span- 
iards. But  finding  that  he  coidd  obtain  seciu-ity  of  life 
and  permanent  possession  of  his  dominion  only  by  be- 
commg  a  Roman  Catholic,  he  abjured  the  faith  of  his 
fathers  in  the  church  of  St.  Denis,  July  25,  1598.  The 
dulie  of  Mayemie,  supported  by  Spain,  still  continued 
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the  war  against  the  king,  but  the  latter  having  obtain- 
ed absokition  from  the  pope  in  15'J5,  notwithstanding 
the  eftbrts  of  the  Jesuits,  who  had  sohl  their  intluencc 
to  Spain,  many  forsook  the  league  to  join  the  royal 
standartl,  and  the  duke  of  Mayeiuie  was  finally  obliged 
to  nialve  peace  with  the  king.  On  April  15,  1598,  Hen- 
ry IV  granted  to  the  Protcstaiits,  for  whom  he  ever 
cherished  great  affection,  the  celebrated  Edict  o/iXantes 
(q.  v.),  consisting  of  ninety-one  articles,  by  which  the 
lluguenots  were  allowed  to  worship  in  tlieir  own  way 
throughout  the  kingdom,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
towns;  their  ministers  were  to  be  supported  by  the 
state  ;  inability  to  hold  offices  was  removed;  their  poor 
and  sick  were  to  be  admitted  to  the  hospitals ;  and,  final- 
ly, the  towns  given  them  as  security  were  to  remain  in 
their  hauils  eight  years  longer.  Pope  Clement  YlII 
became  enraged  at  the  concessions,  and  wrote  Henry 
that  "  a  decree  which  gave  liberty  of  conscience  to  all 
was  the  most  accursed  that  had  ever  been  made."  His 
inlhience  was  also  used  to  induce  Parliament  to  refuse 
its  ajjproval  to  the  edict,  but  it  was  finally  registered 
in  si)ite  of  Komish  craftiness,  Feb.  25, 1599. 

Alter  repeated  attempts  upon  the  life  of  the  king,  who 
had  made  liimself  especially  obnoxious  to  the  Jesuits, 
he  was  eventually  assassinated  by  Ravaillac  IMay  14, 
1610.  Henry's  second  wife,  Mary  of  Medicis,  and  her  son 
Louis  XHI,  still  a  minor,  now  assumed  the  government. 
The  edicts  of  toleration  Avere  by  them  also  ratified; 
but,  notwithstanding  this  public  declaration  on  their 
part,  they  were  practically  disregarded  and  violated. 
When  prince  Henry  H  of  Conde  rose  against  tlie  king 
in  Nov.  1G15,  the  Protestants  sided  with  him.  By  the 
treaty  of  Loudon,  ilay  4, 161(5,  their  privileges  were  con- 
firmed ;  but,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Jesuits,  a  new  edict 
of  1620  restored  Koman  Catholicism  as  the  official  relig- 
ion of  Beam,  and  decided  that  the  Huguenots  should  be 
deprived  of  their  churches.  The  latter  resisted,  headed 
by  the  princes  of  Kohan  anil  Soubise,  and  the  war  com- 
menced anew  (in  1621),  but  this  time  proved  unfavora- 
ble to  the  Protestants;  yet  at  the  peace  of  Montpellier, 
Oct.  21, 1622,  the  edict  of  Nantes  was  confirmed,  and  the 
Protestants  only  lost  the  right  of  holding  assemblies. 
In  1622,  Loins  XHI  called  Richelieu,  whom  the  pope  had 
lately  created  cardinal,  to  his  councils.  Tlie  power  of 
the  chancellor  once  tirmly  established,  he  determined  to 
crush  the  Huguenots,  whose  destruction  lie  considered 
essential  to  the  unity  and  power  of  France,  not  so  much 
on  account  of  their  religion,  as  on  account  of  their  polit- 
ical intluence  at  home,  and  particularly  abroad.  He  ac- 
cordingly paid  little  attention  to  the  stipulations  of  the 
treaty  which  the  king  had  made  with  the  Huguenots, 
and  ]irovoked  them  to  rebellion  by  all  possible  means. 
In  1625,  while  the  government  was  involved  in  difficul- 
ties in  Ital}',  the  Protestants  improved  the  opportunity 
and  rose  in  arms.  Their  naval  force,  under  Soubise, 
beat  the  royal  marine  in  several  engagements,  and  car- 
dinal Richelieu  found  himself  under  the  necessity  of  of- 
fering conditions  of  peace,  wliich  this  time  the  Protes- 
tants very  unwisely  refused  to  accept.  The  cardinal 
now  resolved  to  reduce  La  Rochelle,  tlieir  stronghold. 
A  powerful  army  was  assembled  and  marched  on  the 
doomed  place,  Richelieu  combining  in  himself  the  func- 
tions of  bishop,  prime  minister,  and  commander-in-chief. 
The  lluguenots  of  Rochelle  defended  themselves  with 
great  bravery  for  more  than  a  year,  during  which  they 
endured  the  greatest  privations.  But  their  resistance 
was  in  vain ;  even  a  fleet  which  tlie  English  had  in- 
duced Charles  I  to  send,  under  the  command  of  the  duke 
of  Buckingham,  to  their  assistance,  was  defeated  off  the 
Island  of  Rhe,  Nov.  8, 1627.  On  the  28th  of  Oct.  1628, 
Richelieu  rode  into  Roehelle  by  the  king's  side,  in  vel- 
vet and  cuirass,  at  the  head  of  tlie  royal  army,  after 
wliich  he  proceeded  to  perform  high  mass  in  the  church 
of  St.  IVIargaret,  in  celebration  of  his  victory  (compare 
Smiles,  liu^.  p.  118).  The  loss  of  La  Rochelle  was  the 
death-blow  to  tlie  Huguenots  as  a  political  power.  As 
it  was  followed  by  the  loss  of  all  their  otlicr  strong- 


holds, Nismas,  Montauban,  Castres,  etc.,  they  were  no* 
left  defenceless,  and  entirely  dependent  on  the  will  of 
their  conqueror.  Richelieu,  however,  acting  in  a  wise 
and  tolerant  spirit,  refrained  from  pushing  the  advan- 
tages v/hich  he  had  gained  to  extreme-s,  and  advised 
the  publication  of  an  edict  which  should  grant  the  Prot- 
estants freedom  of  worship,  no  doubt  actuated  to  this 
course  by  considerations  of  state  policy,  as  he  had  just 
entered  into  a  league  with  the  Swedes  and  Germans,  and 
needed  the  good-will  of  his  Protestant  subjects  as  much 
as  that  of  the  Romanists.  June  27, 1629,  jieace  was  con- 
cluded at  Alais,  and  in  the  same  year  an  edict  followed, 
called  "the  Edict  of  Pardon,"  granting  to  the  Protes- 
tants the  same  privileges  as  the  edict  of  Nante.s,  with 
exception  of  their  strongholds,  which  were  demolished, 
they  ceasing  to  have  political  influence,  and  becoming 
distinguished  as  a  party  only  by  their  religion.  The 
reign  of  Louis  XHI  closed  in  1629,  and  liis  successor, 
Louis  XIV,  as  well  as  cardinal  IMazarin,  the  successor 
of  Richeheu,  who  had  died  a  short  time  before  Louis, 
confirmed  to  the  Protestants  the  riglits  and  privileges 
granted  them ;  and  although  they  suflTered  from  a  grad- 
ual defection  of  nobles,  who,  finding  them  no  longer 
available  for  purposes  of  faction,  now  rejoined  tlie  old 
Church,  they  nevertheless  enjoyed  comparative  freedom 
from  persecution.  , 

The  death  of  Mazarin  in  1661  forms,  another  epoch  in 
the  history  of  the  Protestants.  New  edicts  Avere  pul> 
lished,  intended  to  damage  their  financial  interests,  and 
to  become  impediments  to  the  free  exercise  of  their  re- 
ligion. Thus,  in  1662,  an  edict  forbade  them  to  inter 
their  dead  except  at  daybreak  or  at  nightfall.  Another 
decree  in  1663  excused  new  converts  from  payment  of 
debts  previously  contracted  with  their  felloAv-^eligion- 
ists.  In  1665  their  children  were  allowed  to  declare 
themselves  Roman  Catholics— if  boys,  at  fourteen ;  if 
girls,  at  twelve  years  of  age ;  parents  either  to  continue 
to  provide  for  their  apostate  children,  or  to  apportion  to 
them  a  part  of  their  possessions.  In  1679  it  Vi-as  de- 
creed that  converts  who  had  relapsed  into  Protestant- 
ism should  be  banished,  and  their  property  confiscateiL 
In  1680  Huguenot  clerks  and  notaries  were  deprived  of 
their  employments,  intermarriages  of  Protestants  and 
Roman  Catholics  were  forbidden,  and  the  issue  of  such 
marriages  declared  illegitimate,  and  incapable  of  succes- 
sion. In  1681,  to  strike  terror  to  the  hearts  of  the  Prot- 
estants, a  royal  declaration  granted  the  right  to  Hu- 
guenot children  to  become  converts  at  the  age  of  stren 
years.  "  The  kidnapping  of  Protestant  children  was  ac- 
tively set  on  foot  by  the  agents  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
priests,  and  their  parents  were  subjected  to  heavy  pen- 
alties if  they  ventured  to  complain.  Orders  were  issued 
to  pull  down  Protestant  places  of  worship,  and  as  many 
as  eighty  were  shortly  destroyed  in  one  diocese.  The 
Huguenots  offered  no  resistance.  All  that  they  did  was 
to  meet  together  and  pray  that  the  king's  heart  might 
yet  be  softened  towards  tliem.  P.Iow  upon  blow  follow- 
ed. Protestants  were  forbidden  to  jirint  books  without 
the  authority  of  magistrates  of  the  Romish  communion. 
Protestant  teachers  were  interdicted  from  teaching  any- 
thing more  than  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  Such 
pastors  as  held  meetings  amiil  the  ruins  of  the  churches 
which  had  been  pulled  down,  were  compelled  to  do  jien- 
ance  with  a  rope  round  their  necks,  after  which  they 
were  to  be  banished  the  kingdom.  Protestants  were  pro- 
hibited from  singing  psalms  on  land  or  water,  in  work- 
shop or  in  dwellings.  If  a  priestly  procession  passed  one 
of  their  churches  while  the  psalms  were  sung,  they  must 
stop  instantly,  on  jiain  of  fine  or  imprisonment  to  the 
officiating  minister."  In  short,  from  the  pettiest  an- 
noyance to  the  most  exasperating  cruelty,  nothing  was 
wanting  on  the  part  of  the  "  most  Cliristian  king"  and 
his  abettors.  The  intention  apparently  was  to  provoke 
the  Huguenots  into  open  resistance,  so  as  to  find  a  pre- 
text for  a  second  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew. 

In  1683.  Colbert,  who  had  been  Louis's  minister  for 
several  years,  and  who,  convinced  that  the  strength  of 
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states  consisted  in  the  number,  the  intelligence,  and  the 
industry  of  their  citizens,  had  labored  in  all  possible 
ways  to  prevent  the  hardships  which  Louis,  led  by  his 
mistress,  Madame  de  IMaintenon,  and  his  Jesuit  confess- 
or. Fere  la  Chaise,  was  iuflictuig  on  the  Protestants,  was 
removed  by  death.  Military  executions  and  depreda- 
tions against  the  Protestants  now  began  throughout  the 
kingdom.  "  Pity,  terror,  and  anguish  had  by  turns  agi- 
tated their  minds,  until  at  length  they  were  reduced  to 
a  state  of  despair.  Life  was  made  almost  intolerable  to 
them.  All  careers  were  closed  against  them,  and  Prot- 
estants of  the  working  class  were  under  the  necessity  of 
abjuring  or  starving.  The  mob,  observing  that  the 
Protestants  were  no  longer  within  the  pale  of  the  law, 
took  the  opportunity  of  wreaking  all  manner  of  outrages 
on  them.  They  broke  into  their  churches,  tore  up  the 
benches,  and,  placing  the  Bible  and  hymn-books  in  a 
pile,  set  the  whole  on  Are ;  the  authorities  usually  lend- 
ing their  sanction  on  the  proceedings  of  the  rioters  by 
banishing  the  burned-out  ministers,  and  interdicting  the 
further  celebration  of  worship  in  the  destroyed  church- 
es" (Smiles,  Iluyiienots,  p.  136-G) .  Bodies  of  troops  which 
had  been  quartered  upon  the  Protestants  to  harass  them, 
now  matle  it  a  business  to  convert  the  Protestants.  Ac- 
companied by  Jesuits,  they  passed  through  the  south- 
ern provinces,  compelling  the  inhabitants  to  renounce 
their  religion,  demolishing  the  places  of  worship,  and 
putting  to  death  the  preachers.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
of  Protestants,  unwilling  to  renounce  their  rehgion,  fled 
to  Switzerland,  the  Netherlands,  England,  and  Germany. 
In  vain  was  it  attempted  to  restrain  this  self-expatria- 
tion by  cordons  along  the  borders.  Many  Protestants 
also  made  an  insincere  profession  of  Roman  Catholi- 
cism. These,  on  the  slightest  appearance  of  relapse, 
were  piit  to  death.  On  October  23, 1685,  Louis  at  last 
revolted  the  edict  of  Nantes.  This  revocation  enacted 
the  demolition  of  all  the  remaining  Protestant  temples 
throughout  France ;  the  entire  proscription  of  the  Prot- 
estant religion;  the  prohibition  of  even  private  wor- 
ship under  penalty  of  confiscation  of  body  and  property ; 
the  banishment  of  all  Protestant  pastors  from  the  king- 
dom within  fifteen  days ;  the  closing  of  all  Protestant 
schools;  the  prohibition  of  parents  from  instructing 
their  children  iu  the  Protestant  faith ;  the  obligation, 
under  penalty  of  a  heavy  fine,  of  having  their  children 
baptized  by  the  parish  priest,  and  educating  them  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion ;  the  confiscation  of  the 
property  and  goods  of  all  Protestant  refugees  who  failed 
to  return  to  France  within  four  months ;  the  penalty  of 
the  galleys  for  life  to  all  men,  and  of  imprisonment  for 
life  to  all  women  detected  in  the  act  of  attempting  to 
escape  from  France.  "  Such  were  a  fe;v  of  the  dastard- 
ly and  inhuman  provisions  of  the  edict  of  Revocation. 
It  was  a  proclamation  of  war  by  the  armed  against  the 
unarmed  —  a  war  against  peaceable  men,  women,  and 
children — a  war  against  property,  against  family,  against 
society,  against  public  morality,  and,  more  than  all, 
against  the  right  of  conscience."  But  when  we  take 
into  consideration  the  private  character  of  the  king, 
how  completely  he  was  controlled  by  abandoned  women 
and  their  friends,  tlie  Jesuits,  who  both  feared  and  hated 
Protestantism,  because,  if  successful,  it  would  have  been 
a  death-blow  to  their  own  wicked  association,  we  can- 
not wonder  that  '•  great  was  the  rejoicing  of  the  Jesuits 
on  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,"  and  tliat 
"Rome  sprang  up  with  a  shout  of  joy  to  celebrate  the 
event,"  and  that "  Te  Deums  were  sung,  processions  went 
from  shrine  to  shrine,  and  the  pope  sent  a  brief  to  Louis, 
conveying  to  him  the  congratulations  and  praises  of  the 
Romish  Church." 

The  edict  of  Revocation  was  carried  out  with  rigor ; 
and  but  one  feeling  now  possessed  the  minds  of  the  Re- 
formed, to  make  their  escape  from  that  devoted  land. 
Disguised  in  everj'  form  which  ingenuity  could  suggest, 
by  every  outlet  that  A)uld  anj'where  be  made  available, 
througli  every  hardship  to  which  the  majority  were 
most  unaccustomed,  the  crowd  of  fugitives  pressed  for- 


ward eagerly  from  their  once  dearly-loved  countrj-.  It 
is  impossible  to  estimate  with  accuracy  the  numljer  of 
the  refugees.  Sismondi  {Hist,  de  France)  computed  that 
the  total  number  of  those  who  emigrated  ranged  from 
300,000  to  400,000,  and  he  was  further  of  opinion  that  a 
like  number  perished  in  prison,  on  the  scaffold,  at  the 
galleys,  and  in  their  attempts  to  escape ;  and  Weiss  (in 
his  History  of  the  French  Protestant  Refugees)  thinks 
the  number  no  less  than  300,000  of  those  who  departed 
the  French  kingdom.  Vauban  wrote,  only  a  year  after 
the  Revocation,  that  France  had  lost  60,000,000  of  francs 
in  specie,  9000  sailors,  12,000  veterans,  600  officers,  and 
her  most  flourishing  manufactures;  and  Feuelon  thus 
described  the  last  years  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV :  "The 
cultivation  of  the  soil  is  almost  abandoned ;  the  towns 
and  the  coimtry  are  becoming  depopulated.  AU  indus- 
tries languish,  and  fail  to  support  the  laborers.  France 
has  become  as  but  a  huge  hospital  without  provisions." 
The  hospitable  shores  of  England,  which  had  long  be- 
fore this  period  furnished  an  asylum  to  the  fugitive  Hu- 
guenots, were  now  eagerly  sought,  and  the  Huguenots 
met  with  kmdness  and  assistance  from  the  English  gov- 
ernment. To  Holland,  also,  and  to  Denmark,  the  best 
talent  of  the  land,  the  most  skilful  artisans,  directed 
their  steps,  and  many  great  branches  of  industry  of 
France,  by  the  folly  of  a  king  who  had  taken  his  mis- 
tress as  his  first  state  counsellor,  received  their  death- 
blow. The  industrj'  of  some  places  was  for  a  time  com- 
pletely prostrated.  Indeed,  more  than  a  century  really 
passed  before  they  were  restored  to  their  former  pros- 
perity, "  and  then  only  to  suffer  another  equally  stag- 
gering blow  from  the  violence  and  outrage  which  ac- 
companied the  outbreak  of  the  French  Revolution." 
In  fact,  this  last  terrible  event  may  justly  be  considered 
not  only  as  a  providential  retribution,  but  likewise  a 
natural  penalty  for  the  civil  wrongs  inflicted  upon  the 
Protestants,  since  these  cruel  measures  exiled  from  the 
country  a  large  part  of  its  piety  and  intelligence,  by 
which  alone  that  catastrophe  might  have  been  averted. 

JVom  the  vicinity  of  Nismes,  where  the  Huguenots 
had  always  been  very  numerous,  thousands,  unwilling 
either  to  abjure  their  faith  or  to  leave  their  native 
countrj',  betook  themselves  to  the  mountains  of  the  Ce- 
vennes,  and  continued  the  exercise  of  their  religion  in 
secret.  These,  and  the  mountaineers  of  the  Cevennes, 
among  whom  sprang  up  a  sect  which  displa_yed  a  re- 
markable fanatical  enthusiasm,  under  the  name  of  Cam- 
isards  (q.  v.),  finally  commenced  to  wage  war  against 
the  royal  forces,  which  was  called  the  War  of  the  Ce- 
rennes,  or  the  Caniisard  War,  It  was  successfully  car- 
ried on  until  1706,  when,  in  consequence  of  the  war  of 
succession  with  Spain,  they  were  allowed  a  respite,  the 
royal  troops  being  otherwise  employed.  Their  number 
now  rapidly  augmented,  especially  in  Provence  and  Dau- 
phiny,  and  thus,  notwithstanding  all  the  persecutions 
which  the  Protestants  had  suifcred,  about  two  millions 
continued  to  adhere  to  their  religion  (Charles  Coquerel, 
Hist,  des  Ef/lises  du  Desert,  Par.  1841,  2  vols.). 

A  partial  repose  which  the  Huguenots  now  enjoyed 
for  more  than  ten  years  greatly  increased  their  numbers, 
especially  in  Provence  and  Dauphiny;  but  in  1724, 
Louis  XY,  who  had  ascended  the  throne  in  1715,  at  the 
instigation  of  the  ever-conspiring  Jesuits,  issued  a  very 
severe  ordinance  against  them.  The  spirit  of  the  age, 
however,  was  too  much  opposed  to  persecution  to  sufler 
the  edict  to  work  the  mischief  intended.  The  govern- 
ors of  several  provinces  tolerated  the  Protestants,  and 
as  early  as  1743  they  resumed  their  assemblies  in  the 
mountains  and  woods,  and  celebrated  their  Mariages  du 
desert.  In  1744  new  edicts  v.-ere  issued  against  them, 
reqiuring  upon  those  who  had  been  baptized  or  married 
in  the  desert  (as  it  was  called)  a  repetition  of  the  rite 
by  the  clergy  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Even 
the  Roman  Catholics  themselves  soon  became  loud  in 
opposition  against  these  violent  measures,  and  the  per- 
secution gradually  ceased.  IMen  like  Blontesquieu  and 
Voltaire  successfully  advocated  mild  treatment,  and  it 
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must  be  conceded  that  the  Protestants  owed  much  of 
the  toleration  they  afterwards  met  with  to  Voltaire's 
treatise  on  the  subject,  written  in  1763,  and  to  his  pro- 
curiiifi;  the  release  of  John  Calas  (q.  v.).  Their  position 
■was  still  further  improved  on  the  accession  of  Louis 
XVI  to  (he  throne  (1774).  In  1787  an  edict  was  issued 
(wliifh  the  Parliament,  however,  registered  only  in 
178!))  by  which  the  validity  of  Protestant  baptisms  and 
marriaj^es  was  recognised,  though  subject  to  some  pure- 
ly civil  regulations ;  they  were  given  cemeteries  for  the 
buriiil  of  their  dead,  were  allowed  to  follow  their  relig- 
ion privately,  and  granted  the  rights  of  citizenship,  with 
the  exception  of  the  right  of  holding  any  official  position. 

After  the  breaking  out  of  the  French  Revolution  in 
1789,  a  motion  was  made  in  the  General  Assembly  to 
admit  tlie  Protestants  to  equal  rights  with  the  Roman 
Catholics :  this  motion  was  at  first  rejected,  but  finally 
carried.  A  decree  of  1790  restored  the  Protestants  to 
the  possession  of  aU  the  rights  and  property  they  had 
lost  subsequently  to  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of 
Nantes.  The  "  Code  Napoleon"  placed  the  Protestants 
equal  in  their  civil  and  political  rights  witli  the  Roman 
Cathiilics,  as,  in  fact,  they  had  already  been  for  more 
than  fifteen  years;  and  though,  after  the  restoration  of 
the  Bourbons,  especially  in  1815  and  1810,  the  priests 
succeeded  in  exciting  the  populace  of  the  department 
of  the  Gard  to  rise  and  murder  the  Protestants,  the 
authorities  conniving  at  the  crime,  still  they  remained 
equal  to  the  Roman  Catholics  in  the  eye  of  the  law. 
The  sjiirit  of  persecution,  however,  continued,  though  in 
a  some^vllat  weaker  form,  both  among  the  people  and 
the  government  of  the  Bourbons,  even  in  that  of  the 
Orleans  familj^,  though,  after  the  July  Revolution  of 
1830,  the  reformed  charter  of  France  had  proclaimed 
universal  freedom  of  conscience  and  of  worship,  a  prin- 
ciple which  was  reasserted  in  1848.  (For  the  present 
state  of  Protestantism  in  France,  see  France.) 

Tlie  descendants  of  the  Huguenots  long  kept  them- 
selves a  distinct  people  in  the  countries  to  which  their 
fathers  had  fled,  and  entertained  hopes  of  a  return  to 
their  countrj^;  but  as  time  passed  on  these  hopes  grew 
fainter,  while  by  habit  and  interest  they  became  more 
united  to  the  nations  among  whom  it  fell  to  their  lot  to 
establisli  a  new  home.  The  great  crash  of  the  first 
Revolution  finally  severed  all  the  ties  that  bound  them 
to  their  native  land.  They  either  changed  their  names 
themselves  by  translating  them,  or  they  were  changed 
by  the  people  among  whom  they  resided  by  mispro- 
nunciation. Thus,  in  England,  "  the  Lemaitrcs  called 
themselves  Master;  the  Leroys,  King;  the  Tonneliers, 
Cooper ;  the  Lejeunes,  Young ;  the  Leblancs,  White  . 
the  Lenoirs,  Black ;  the  Loiseaus,  Bird.  Thencefonvard 
the  French  colony  in  London  no  longer  existed.  At  the 
present  day,  the  only  vestige  of  it  that  remains  is  in 
the  Spitalfields  district,  where  a  few  thousand  artisans, 
for  the  most  part  poor,  still  betray  their  origin,  less  by 
their  language  than  by  their  costume,  which  bears  some 
resemblance  to  that  of  the  correspf)nding  class  in  Louis 
Xn^'s  time.  The  architectiu-e  of  the  houses  they  in- 
habit resembles  that  of  the  workmen  of  Lille,  Amiens, 
and  the  other  manufactiu-ing  towns  of  Picardy.  The 
custom  of  working  in  cellars,  or  in  glazed  garrets,  is  also 
borrowed  from  their  original  country"  (Weiss,  p.  283, 
284).  In  our  own  country  also,  where  the  Huguenots 
settled  at  an  early  day,  their  descendants  may  be  found, 
particularly  in  New  York,  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  the 
Carolinas ;  and,  as  in  England,  they  have  become  nat- 
uralizeil,  and  their  names  have  been  changed,  until  it 
has  become  difficult  to  recognise  them.  "Their  sons 
and  grandsons,  little  by  little,  have  become  mingled 
with  the  society  which  gave  a  home  to  their  fathers,  in 
the  same  way  as  in  England,  Holland,  and  Germany. 
As  their  Chiurch  disappeared  in  America,  the  members 
became  attached  to  other  evangelical  denominations, 
especially  the  Episcopal,  Reformed  Dutch,  ^Methodist, 
and  Presbyterian.  The  French  language,  too,  has  long 
since  disappeared  with  their  Church  service,  which  used 


to  call  to  mind  the  countrj'  of  their  ancestors.  French 
was  preached  in  Boston  until  the  close  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, and  at  New  York  the  Huguenot  services  were  cel- 
ebrated both  in  French  and  English  as  late  as  1772. 
Here,  at  the  French  Protestant  church,  which  succeeded 
the  Huguenot  years  since,  the  Gospel  was  preached  in  the 
same  language  in  which  the  prince  of  French  pulpit  or- 
ators, Saurin,  used  to  declare  divine  truth  two  centuries 
ago.  The  Huguenot  church  at  Charleston,  South  Car- 
oUna,  alone  has  retained  in  its  primitive  purity,  in  their 
public  worship,  the  old  Calvinistic  liturgy  of  its  fore- 
fathers. The  greater  part  of  the  exiled  French  families 
have  long  since  disappeared,  and  their  scattered  com- 
munities have  been  dissolved  by  amalgamation  with 
the  other  races  around  them.  These  pious  fugitives 
have  become  public  blessings  throughout  the  world,  and 
have  increased  in  Gennany,  Holland,  and  England  the 
elements  of  power,  prosperity,  and  Christian  develop- 
ment. In  our  land,  too,  they  helped  to  lay  the  firm 
corner-stones  of  the  great  republic  whose  glory  they 
most  justly  share"  (G.  P.  Disosway,  The  JIurjuenots  in 
America,  as  Appendix  to  Harper's  edition  of  Smiles's 
Huguenots,  p.  ^2).  See  Beza,  Jlist.  ties  EfjUses  )e/ur~ 
mees  en  France  (Antw.  1580,  3  voLs) ;  Thuane,  IliMoria 
sui  temporis  ^Paris,  1620,  and  often,  7  vols.) ;  Davila, 
Storia  delle  (juerre  civili  di  Fruncia  (Venice,  1030) ;  St. 
Aignon,  Be  Vital  des  Protestants  en  France  (Paris,  1808; 
2d  ed.  1818) ;  Lacretelle,  Hisioire  de  France  pendant  ks 
guerres  de  la  religion  (Paris,  1814, 1815, 4  vols.) ;  Benoit, 
Histoire  de  Vedit  de  Nantes  (Delft,  1093,  2  vols.)  ;  Rul- 
hiere,  Eclaircissements  historiques  siir  les  causes  de  la 
Revocation  de  VEdit  de  Nantes  (Par.  1788, 2  vols.) ;  Court 
de  Gebelin,  Hist,  des  troubles  des  Cevennes  (V'illefranche, 
1700,  2  vols.);  Browning,  Hist,  of  the  Huguenots  (Lond, 
1828,  2  vols.)  •  Brockhaus,  Conversations-Lexikon,  viii, 
129  sq. ;  Pierer,  Universal  Lexikon,  viii,  583  sq. ;  Weiss, 
History  of  the  French  Protestant  Refugees ;  Coquerel, 
Histoire  des  Eglises  du  desert  (Paris,  1857,  2  vols.  8vo) ; 
Felice,  Histoire  des  Protestants  de  France  ;  Peyrat,  His- 
toire des  Pasteurs  du  Desert  (Paris,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  Crowe, 
Historg  of  France  (London,  1807, 1869,  5  vols.)  ;  Smiles, 
The  Huguenots  (3d  edit.  London,  1869) ;  Loml  Rev.  July, 
1855;  Chambers,  Cyclop,  y,  450  sq.  For  special  biog- 
raphies, Haag,  La  France  Protestante  (Par.  8  vols.  8vo) ; 
Michelet.  Louis  XIV  et  la  Revocation  de  VEdit  de  Nantes 
(Paris,  1860,  8vo) ;  IMichelet,  Guerres  de  Religion  (Par. 
1857,  8vo)  ;  Drion,  Histoire  Chronol.  de  VEglise  Protes- 
tante de  France  (2  ^-ols.  12mo) ;  Smedle)',  Histoiy  of  the 
Reformed  Religion  in  France  (London,  1827,3  vols.); 
Athanase  Coquerel  fils,  Les  Forcats  pour  la  foi  (Paris, 
1868).     (J.  H.  W.) 

Hugues.     See  Hugo. 

Huguet,  jMauc  Antoixe,  a  French  prelate,  was  bom 
at  Moissac  in  1757.  He  entered  the  sacred  order  in  his 
youth,  and  became  ciu-ate  of  a  little  village  in  Auvergne. 
in  1791  he  was  elected  bishoji  of  Creuse.  During  the 
French  Revolution  he  was  a  member  of  the  Legislature, 
and  of  the  National  Convention,  and  voted  for  the  death 
of  the  king.  Complicated  in  several  popular  disturb- 
ances, and  conspiring  against  the  established  govern- 
ment, he  was  arrested  in  1795,  and  imprisoned  at  Ham 
for  several  months.  iMigaging  in  another  conspiracy 
which  failed  to  accomplisli  its  object,  he  was  again  ar- 
rested, condemned  to  death,  and  executed  Oct,  6, 1709. 
— Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Gen.  xxv,  466. 

Huish,  Alexander,  a  learned  English  divine,  who 
flourished  in  the  17th  centurj",  was  fellow  of  I^Iagdalen 
College,  rector  of  Beckington  and  Homlilotton,  Somer- 
setshire. He  published  Lectures  on  the  Lord's  Prager 
(Lond.  1020,  4to).  He  was  also  a  verj-  superior  scholar 
of  exegesis,  and  a  prominent  assistant  on  \\'alton's  Poly- 
glot Bible.  His  sers'ices  were  highly  commented  upon 
"by  bishop  Walton  himself.  See  AVrangham.  Proleg.  ii, 
203;  ToAA.Life  of  Walton,\,.^Qi9  ?-(\.;  Stoughton  (John), 
Eccles.  Hist,  of  Engl.  (London,  1870,  2  vols.  8vo),  ii,  332 : 
Allibone,  Diet,  of  A  uthors,  i,  58. 
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Huisseau,  Jacques  d',  1,  a  French  theologian, 
was  born  in  the  latter  half  of  the  16th  centiu-y.  He  en- 
tered the  monastery  at  iMarraoiitiers,  and  was  made 
great  prior  of  his  order  in  1594.  Refusing  in  1604  ad- 
mission to  Matthieu  Renusson,  visitor  of  the  order  of  St. 
Benoit  for  the  province  of  Tours,  he  was  deposed  from 
his  position,  deprived  of  all  power,  and  excommunica- 
ted. He,  however,  succeeded  in  regaining  his  position. 
At  the  time  of  his  death.  Sept,  24, 1626,  he  was  provin- 
cial of  the  Benedictine  congregation  of  exempts  in 
France.  He  published,  for  the  use  of  his  abbey,  a  col- 
lection of  prayers,  entitled  Enchiridion  Precum  (Toiu's, 
1(307) : — Supplement  a  la  Chronique  des  Abbes  de  Mar- 
vioutiers  (1615)  : — Ckroniqite  des  Prieurs  (1625).  This 
last-named  -work  Huisseau  translated  himself  into  Lat- 
in.— Hoefor,  Nouv.  Biog.  Gen.  xxv,  4G8  sq. 

Huisseau,  Jacques  d',  2,  another  French  minis- 
ter and  theologian,  who  flourished  in  the  17th  century. 
But  little  is  known  of  his  early  life.  He  was  professor 
of  theology  at  Saumur,  and  rendered  himself  famous  by 
his  La  disciple  des  Eglises  Reformees  de  France,  avec  un 
recueildes  observations  et  questions  sur  la  plupart  des  ar- 
ticles tire  des  actes  des  si/nodes  natioriaux  (1650, 4to,  prob- 
ably published  at  Saumur;  Geneva,  1666,  4to;  Bionne, 
near  Orleans,  1675,  r2mo).  The  great  success  which 
followed  this  work  estranged  from  him  many  of  his  ac- 
quaintances and  associates  in  the  Church,  who  envied 
his  prospects,  and  who  even  presented  complaints  against 
him  in  1656,  meeting,  however,  with  no  encouragement 
from  the  superiors  of  Huisseau.  In  1670  he  published 
La  Reunion  da  Christianisrne,  ou  la  matiere  de  rejoindre 
les  Chretiens  dans  une  seule  Confession  de  foi  (Saumur, 
12mo).  It  favored  the  union  of  all  who  believed  in 
Christ  as  the  God  or  man  Saviour,  .ind  was  attacked  by 
L?.  Bastide  in  his  Remarques  sur  un  livre  intitule  ^^ La 
Reunion"  etc.  (1670,  12mo),  and  it  v.-as  condemned  bj' 
the  Synod  of  Anjou.  Huisseau  endeavored  to  explain 
his  views,  but  the  sjmod  declined  to  give  him  a  hear- 
ing, and  finally  deposed  him  from  the  priesthood.  He 
emigrated  to  England,  and  was  remstated  as  minister 
without  being  obliged  to  retract.  He  died  there  before 
1690,  about  70  years  of  age. — BiograpMe  UniverstLc, 
Lxvii,  441. 

Huit,  Epiiraim,  a  dissenting  English  minister,  of 
whose  early  hfe  but  little  is  known.  He  was  minister 
for  some  time  at  Roxhall,  Warwickshire,  and  finally  em- 
igrated to  this  country-,  and  settled  in  New  England. 
He  became  minister  of  a  congregation  at  Windsor,  Comi., 
and  died  in  1644.  Huit  published,  in  his  mother  couu- 
try,  Prophecie  of  Daniel  explained  (Lond,  1643,  4to). — 
AUibone,  Diet,  of  Authors,  i,  913. 

Huk'kok  (Hebrew  Chtikkok',  ppH,  incised;  Sept. 
'l:iuji:  V.  r.  'Io/c«j'rt,Yidg.  I/ucusa),  a  town  on  the  bor- 
der of  Naphtali,  near  Zebulon,  not  far  from  Jordan,  west 
of  Aznoth-Tabor,  and  in  the  direction  of  Asher  (Josh, 
xix,  34);  elsewhere  AVTitten  Hukok  (pp^n,  Chukok', 
1  Chron.  vi,  75 ;  Sept.  'Iukc'ik,  Yulg.  Ilucac) ;  but  proba- 
bl)',  in  this  latter  passage,  erroneously  for  Helkath 
(Josh,  xxi,  35;  comp.  xix,  25).  Eusebius  and  Jerome 
(Onomast.  s.  v.  Icoc),  as  wcU  as  Benj.  of  Tudela  (ii,  421), 
allude  to  it.  It  is  doubtless  identical  with  the  modern 
small  village  Yakuk,  between  the  plain  of  Genesareth 
and  Safed  (Robinson's  Researches,  iii,App.  p.  133;  £ib- 
lioth.  Sac.  1843,  p.  80),  said  to  contain  the  grave  of  Ha- 
bakkuk  (see  new  edit,  of  Researches,  iii,  81;  and  comp. 
Schwarz,  Palestine,  p.  182). 

Hu'kok  (1  Chron.  vi,  75).     See  Hukkok. 

Hul  (Heb.  Chul,  ^W,  a  circle  ;  Sept.  OvX),  the  name 
of  the  second  son  of  Aram  (B.C.  cir.  2414),  who  appears 
to  have  given  name  to  an  Aramaean  region  settled  by 
him  (Gen.  x,  23;  1  Chron.  i,  17).  Josephus  {Ant.  i,  G, 
4)  places  it  {OvXov,  as  Havercamp  cojrects  for  "Ornoc) 
in  Armenia,  comparing  it  with  the  district  Cholobottne, 
according  to  the  conjecture  of  Bochart  {Phaleg,  ii,  9). 
Michaehs,  taking  the  word  in  the  sense  of  a  hollow  or 


valley  (Spicileg.  ii,  135),  imderstands  Coele-Syria  (comp. 
Josephus,  Ant.  xii,  7,  1 ;  1  jMacc.  iii,  13) ;  and  Schultens 
(Parad.  p.  282)  refers  it  to  the  southern  part  of  ]\Ieso- 
potamia,  from  the  signification  saiid.  More  probable 
seems  the  identification  proposed  by  Rosenm idler  (.4/- 
terthum.  i,  2,  p.  253)  with  the  district  now  called  Huleh, 
around  the  lake  Merom,  at  the  upper  sources  of  the  Jor- 
dan (Burckhardt,  Trav.  i,  87),  which,  although  a  small 
tract  and  no  proper  part  of  Aramaja,  seems  to  be  sup- 
ported by  the  rendering  of  Saadias  (compare  Schwarz, 
Palestine,  p.  41,  note).  According  to  Dr.  Robinson,  the 
name  el-Huleh,  as  used  by  the  present  inhabitants,  be- 
longs strictly  to  the  northern  part  of  the  basin  in  Mhich 
the  lake  lies,  but  is  commonly  extended  to  embrace  the 
whole;  its  different  quarters  fall  within  various  juris- 
dictions, and  have  special  names  {Researches,  iii,  342). 
A  great  portion  of  this  northern  tract  near  the  lake  is 
now  an  impassable  marsh,  probably  in  consequence  of 
the  choking  up  of  the  streams  by  rubbish  (Bibliotheca 
Sacra,  1846,  p.  200,  201).  The  rc'mainder  is  a  ven-  fer- 
tile plain,  forming  a  valley  near  Banias  (Robinson's  Re- 
searches, new  ed.  iii,  396-398).  Traces  of  the  name  Hul 
or  Huleh  appear  in  the  district  Ulatha  (OvXci^a)  around 
Paneas,  mentioned  by  Josephus  as  originally  belonging 
to  Zenodorus,  and  bestowed  by  Augustus  upon  Herod 
(Atit.  X.V,  10,  3 ;  comp.  Wars,  i,  20,  4). — Gesenius.  See 
Meroji. 

Hulda  or  Holda  (the  friendly,  or  benignant),  a 
German  goddess,  known  in  the  old  legends  as  "Frau 
Holle,"  was  originally  the  goddess  of  marriage  and  fe- 
cundity, worshipped  and  invoked  by  maids  and  wives; 
she  sent  bridegrooms  to  the  former  and  children  to  the 
latter.  She  was  represented  as  a  beautiful  white  wom- 
an, surrounded  by  great  numbers  of  children,  in  her  fa- 
voriie  haunts  in  the  depths  of  the  sea  or  the  hearts  of 
hills.  She  was  also  the  patroness  of  agricultiu-e  and 
domestic  life,  with  its  manifold  employments.  Later 
she  appears  in  the  fairy  tales  of  Hesse  and  Thuringia — 
probably  WTitten  by  Christian  priests — as  an  old  and  ugly 
Avomaii,  with  a  long  nose,  large  teeth,  coarse  hair,  and  a 
companion  of  the  wild  and  the  roaming.  But  even  in 
these  last  tales  traces  of  kind  and  pleasant  ways  are  left. 
— Piercr,  Univ.  Lex.  viii,  480 ;  Chambers,  Cyclop,  v,  453. 
(J.H.W.) 

Hul'dah  (Hebrew  ChuLluh',  n^lpH,  weasel;  Sept. 
"OAcav,  Josephus  'OXr «,  Ant.  x,  4,  2),  wife  of  Shallum, 
a  prophetess,  who,  in  the  reign  of  Josiah,  abode  in  that 
part  of  Jerusalem  called  the  Mishneh,  where  the  book 
of  the  law  was  discovered  by  the  high-priest  Hilkiah. 
B.C.  623.  This  prophetess  was  consulted  respecting  the 
denunciations  which  it  contained.  She  then  delivered 
an  oracular  response  of  mingled  judgment  and  mercy; 
declaring  the  not  remote  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  but 
promising  Josiah  that  he  should  be  taken  from  the 
world  before  these  evil  days  came  (2  Kuigs  xxii,  14-20 ; 
2  Chron.  xxxiv,  22-28).  Huldah  is  only  known  for 
this  circumstance.  She  was  probably  at  this  time  the 
widow  of  Shallum,  a  name  too  common  to  suggest  any 
information:  he  is  said  to  have  been  "keeper  of  the 
wardrobe,"  but  whether  the  priestly  or  the  royal  ward- 
robe is  uncertain.  If  the  former,  he  must  have  been  a 
Levite,  if  not  a  priest.  See  Harhas.  As  to  her  resi- 
dence rtDOaS,  in  the  IMishneh,  which  the  A.  Y.  renders 
"in  the  college,"  there  is  no  ground  to  conclude  that 
any  school  or  college  of  the  prophets  is  to  be  understood. 
The  name  means  second  or  double ;  and  many  of  the 
Je^vs  themselves  (as  Jarchi  states)  understood  it  as  the 
name  of  the  suburb  lying  between  the  inner  and  outer 
wall  of  Jerusalem ;  perhaps  i.  q.  "  the  lower  city,"  or 
A  era  (q.  v.).  It  is  safest  to  regard  it  as  a  proper  name 
denoting  some  quarter  of  Jerusalem  about  which  we  are 
not  certam,  and,  accordingly,  to  translate  in  the  Mish- 
neh, for  which  we  have  the  precedent  of  the  Septuagint, 
which  has  iv  ry  Maatva.  The  place  of  her  residence 
is  mentioned  probably  to  show  why  she,  being  at  hand, 
was  resorted  to  on  this  urgent  occasion,  and  not  Jere- 
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miah,  who  was  thou  probably  away  at  his  native  town 
Anathotli,  or  at  some  more  ilistant  place.  There  were 
gates  of  the  temple  in  the  middle  of  the  southern  wall, 
caUed  '■  tJie  gates  of  Hiildah"  (JMishna,  tit.  Middot/i,  i,  3), 
which,  if  they  were  so  named  from  any  connection  with 
the  prophetess,  may  indicate  her  residence  on  Ophel. — 
Kitto.     See  Shallum  ;  Josiaii. 

Huldericus,  Augustknsis  Episcopus,  who  flour- 
ished in  8(30,  was  a  scholar  of  Adalbert,  and  descended 
i'rom  the  counts  of  Kilbury  and  Dillengen.  He  is  known 
by  his  letter  addressed  to  pope  Nicholas  ai^ainst  the  cel- 
ibacy of  the  clergy  (Epistola  de  Cleri  caliba(u).  It  was 
translated  into  English,  and  published  about  the  time 
of  the  lii'liumatidu  (in  IGmo),  without  date. — Darling, 
Cyclop.  JiibHiKjrapIiica;  Clarke,  Succession  of  Sac.  Lit- 
erature, ii,  531. 

Huldrich,  Jean  Jacques,  a  Swiss  theologian,  bom 
at  Zurich  in  1683,  belonged  to  a  family  of  which  several 
members  have  distinguished  themselves  as  theologians 
and  philologists.  See  Huldericus.  He  devoted  much 
of  his  time  to  the  acquisition  of  Hebrew,  and  went  to 
the  universities  of  Holland  to  pursue  a  coiu-se  of  study 
in  the  Oriental  languages.  On  his  return  to  his  native 
place  in  1706  he  was  made  pastor  of  the  House  of  Or- 
phans. In  1710  he  was  appointed  professor  of  moral 
science  at  the  GjTnnasium  of  Zurich,  His  scholarship 
was  of  a  superior  order,  and  he  was  frequently  solicited 
to  accejit  a  professorship  at  the  universities  of  Heidel- 
berg and  Groningen.  He  died  at  Ziirich  May  25,  1731. 
He  published  Historia  Jeschua  Nuzareni,  a  Judwis 
hlaspheme  corrupta,  ex  nianuscripto  hactenus  inedito  Ileb. 
et  Lid.,  cum  notis  (Leyd.  1705,  8vo) : — Gentilis  Ohtrecta- 
tor,  sioe  de  calumniis  yentUium  in  Judceos  commentarius 
(Ziirich,  1744, 4to),  a  collection  of  sermons,  etc.— Hoefer, 
Nouv.  IJiog.  Gen.  xxv,  470  sq. 

HtiH,  Hope,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister,  was 
boni  March  13, 1763,  in  Worcester  County,  on  the  east- 
ern shore  of  Maryland.  His  early  education  was  rather 
neglected,  and  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  carpenter  at  Bal- 
timore. In  this  city  he  was  converted,  and  entered  the 
itinerancy  in  1785.  He  was  first  appointed  to  Salis- 
bury, North  Carolina.  With  the  exception  of  a  brief 
period  sjjent  in  New  England,  his  time  was  given  to 
the  introduction  of  Methodism  in  the  Southern  States. 
His  last  appointment  was  the  Savannah  Circuit,  Geor- 
gia. In  1794  he  travelled  with' bishop  Asbury,  and  lo- 
cated in  1795.  He  died  October  4, 1818,  at  Athens,  Ga. 
Hull  possessed  wonderful  power  over  those  who  came 
within  his  influence,  and  was  one  of  the  most  eloquent 
ministers  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  his  day. 
His  piety  was  deep,  and  many  were  converted  under  his 
labors.  During  his  active  work  in  the  ministry,  he  se- 
cured for  himself  a  pretty  good  education,  and  was  at 
one  time  able  even  to  assume  the  duties  of  teacher  of 
Latin.  He  was  also  one  of  the  flrst  and  strongest  sup- 
ports of  the  University  of  Georgia,  which  was  founded 
during  his  residence  at  Athens. — Stevens,  Memorials  of 
Methudism,  chap,  ix  ;  Boehm,  Histor.  Ihininisc.  p.  3G() ; 
Sprague,  A  nnals  A  mer.  Puljnt,  vii,  112  sq.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Huln,  GuiLLAUsiE,  a  Koman  cardinal,  born  at  litain. 
in  the  diocese  of  Verdun,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  1-ith 
century.  He  was  at  one  time  archdeacon  of  Verdun, 
and  later  of  Metz.  He  was  an  attendant  at  the  Coun- 
cil of  Basle  in  1440,  and  was  one  of  the  supporters  of 
the  antipope  (Amadeus  of  Savoy)  Felix  V,  who  gave 
him  the  cardinal's  hat.  Nicholas  V  conlirmed  the  car- 
dinal after  the  schism  Dec.  19, 1449.  He  died  at  Rome 
Oct.  2s,  1455.— Migne,  Diet.  Theol.  xxxi,  1092. 

Hulot,  Henri  Louis,  a  French  theologian,  was  bom 
at  Avenay  ]March  1, 1757.  He  was  professor  flrst  at  the 
seminary,  then  at  the  University  of  Kouen,  where  he 
was  obliged  to  resign  at  tlie  outbreak  of  the  Kevolu 
tion,  and  to  flee  from  persecution  which  threatened 
him.  He  went  to  Gand,  where  he  Avas  made  grand- 
vicar,  mitil  the  entrance  of  the  French  into  the  Nether- 
lands in  1794  forced  him  again  to  flee.     He  went  suc- 


cessively to  IVIunster,  Erfurt,  Dresden,  and  Augsburg", 
When  he  was  permitted  to  return  to  his  native  land,  he 
was  appointed  curate  of  the  parish  of  Avancon,  and  later 
of  Antigny.  After  twenty  years  of  assiduous  labor  at 
this  parish,  he  was  made  canon,  and  finally  grand  vicar 
and  oflicial  at  Kheims.  He  died  Sept.  1,  1829.  His 
principal  writings  arc  Lettre  nux  catholiques  de  Reims 
(in  Latin  and  French,  Gand,  1793, 8vo) : — Lettre  des  pre- 
tres  Fi-angais  a  Veveque  de  Gand: — Collect,  des  brej's  da 
pope  Pie  VI  (Augsb.  1790)  •.—JjHtres  h  M.Schrofi'Mrt], 
eccque  de  Freysimjue  et  de  RaMjuiui' ,  -  n  ftri  ur  d,  x  prC- 
tres  Fran^.  (1796,  8vo) :— AV«^  (hx  Ciihnl.  An./I.  dT'.is, 
8vo)  :  —  Salisburejensis  cujnsdeia  rcliyiusi  dtlcctu  casli- 
ffutio,  sen  vindicue  cleri  Gallicani  exulis  (1800,  8vo) : — 
Gallicanorum  Kjnscoporum  dissensus  innocuus  (1801, 
8vo)  : — Sedis  apostolicce  Triumphus,  seu  sedes  aposlolica, 
prolecfore  deo,  semper  invictu  (Laon,  183G,  8vo).  Sev- 
eral controversial  works  and  sermons  were  left  in  MS. 
— Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Gen.  xxv,  479. 

Hulse,  John,  was  born  at  ]Middlewich  in  170S-.  He 
was  educated  at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge ;  obtained 
a  small  curacy  in  the  countrj- ;  and,  upon  the  death  of  his 
father  in  1753,  withdrew  to  his  jiaternal  inheritance  in 
Cheshire,  where,  owing  to  his  delicate  state  of  health, 
he  lived  in  retirement  until  his  death  in  1790.  He  be- 
queathed estates  in  order  to  found  two  divinity  scholar- 
ships in  St.  John's  College,  the  Hulsean  Prize  Essay, and 
to  endow  the  offices  of  "  Christian  Advocate"  and  "  Chris- 
tian Preacher"  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  The 
duties  of  the  "  Christian  Preacher,"  or  Hulsean  Lectur- 
er, according  to  this  appointment,  were  to  deUvcr  and 
print  twenty  sermons  every  year,  either  upon  the  evi- 
dences of  Christianity,  or  the  difliciflties  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture. The  funds  being  inadequate,  the  lectures  were 
not  commenced  until  1820,  and  in  1830  the  number  of 
sermons  to  be  delivered  in  a  year  was  reduced  tij  eight. 
In  1860  the  oflice  of  "Christian  Advocate"  was  changed 
to  a  professorship,  called  the  Hulsean  Professors! li])  of 
Divinity.  Bishop  Ellicot  was  the  flrst  incinnl)ent  in 
the  new  chair.  At  present  the  oflice  of  the  Hidscau 
Lecturer  or  Preacher  is  annual,  and  the  duty  of  the 
lecturer  to  preach  not  less  than  four,  nor  more  than  six 
sermons  in  the  course  of  the  year.  Among  the  most 
important  of  the  Hulsean  sermons  are  the  following: 
Blunt  (J.  J.),  Principles  for  the  proper  Understanding 
of  the  Mosaic  Writings,  1832  (Lond.  1833,  8vo);  Alford, 
The  Consistency  of  the  Dirine  Conduct  in  rerealing  the 
Doctrines  of  Redemption,  1841  (Cambridge,  1812.  Svo) ; 
Trench,  Tlie  Fitness  of  the  Holy  Scripture  for  nifnhVmg 
the  Spiritual  Life  of'.^fcm,  1845  (Cambridge,  1845, 8vo)  ; 
Trench,  Christ^ the  Desire  of  all  Nations,  1846  (Cam- 
bridge, 1846,  8vo) ;  Wordsworth,  On  the  Canon  ef  the 
Sc?-iptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  and  on  the 
Apocrypha,  1847  (Lond.  1848,  8vo) ;  Wordsworth,  Lec- 
tu)-es  on  the  Apocalypse,  critical,  expository,  and  prac- 
tical, 1848  (Lond.  1849, 8 vo).— Darling,  Cyclopmlia  Bib- 
liographica,  i,  1573;  Chambers,  Cyclop,  v,  453;  Farrar, 
Hist,  of  Free  Thought,  p.  207. 

Hulsean  Lectures.     See  Hulse,  John. 

Hiilsemann,  Joiianx,  a  German  theologian,  was 
born  in  Ostfriesland  in  1002,  and  was  educated  at  the 
universities  of  Wittenberg  and  Leipzig.  In  1629  he 
was  appointed  professor  of  theology  at  the  University 
of  Wittenberg ;  he  was  also  a  member  of  the  "  Lcij)ziger 
Convent"  of  1630,  and  of  the  "Colloquium"  at  Thorn  in 
1645,  where  he  performed  the  office  of  moderator  theolo- 
gorum  A  ugustanw  confessionis.  In  1646  lie  was  called 
as  professor  of  systematic  theology  to  the  Uinversity  of 
Leipzig.  He  died  in  1601.  In  connection  with  his 
son-in-law,  Calovius  (q.  v.),  he  carried  on  the  contro- 
versy against  Calvinism  as  a  strictly  orthodox  Luther- 
an. An  able  polemic  and  a  thoroughly  educated  theo- 
logian, who  in  many  respects  may  l>e  compared  to  the 
scholastics  of  the  16th  century,  Hiilsemann  distinguish- 
ed in  his  attacks  against  Calvinism  (in  his  work  Cal- 
vinismus  irreconciliabilk,\\itt.  1644,  Lpz.  1646),  incited 
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by  bishop  Joseph  Hall's  Roma  irrecondliabilis,  the  fun- 
damental articles  and  the  presuppositions  from  the  pos- 
sible inferences.  His  most  celebrated  work  is  Brevia- 
rum  theolor/.  exhibeiis prmcipuas  jidei  controversias  (1640, 
and  often),  and  in  an  enlarged  form,  Extensio  breviarii 
theolofjici  (1655,  1657). — Herzog,  Real-EncyUop.  vi,  304 
sq. ;  Theol.  Univ.  Lex.  i,  372 ;  Gass,  Protest.  Dogmat.  i, 
818  sq. ;  ii,  38  sq. ;  Tholuck,  Geist.  d.  luther.  Theol.  Wil- 
tenherrfs,  p.  164  sq. 

Human  Depravity.     See  Depravity, 

Humanists  (from  the  Latin  litcrce  humaniores,  po- 
lite letters)  was  the  name  assumed  in  the  beginning  of 
the  16th  century  by  a  party  which,  with  Erasmus  and 
Keuchlin  at  their  head,  was  especially  devoted  to  the 
cultivation  of  classical  literature,  and  which,  as  not  un- 
frequently  happens  in  the  enthusiasm  of  a  new  pursuit, 
was  arrayed  in  opposition  to  the  received  system  of  the 
schools,  not  alone  in  the  study  of  the  classical  languages, 
but  even  in  philosophy,  and  eventually  in  theology. 
See  Chambers,  Cyclop,  vol.  v. ;  Gieseler,  Ch.  Hist,  iii,  406 
sq. ;  Kurtz,  Ch.  Hist,  ii,  35,  127. 

Humanitarians.  I.  A  name  given  to  those  sev- 
eral classes  of  anti-Trinitarians  who  believe  that  Christ 
was  nothing  more  than  a  mere  man,  born  according  to 
the  usual  course  of  nature,  and  one  who  lived  and  died 
according  to  the  ordinary  circumstances  of  mankind.  As 
such  are  generally  regarded  the  early  Judaizing  sects 
of  Ebion,  Cerinthus,  and  Carpocrates ;  but  this  classifi- 
cation is  by  no  means  justified,  especially  as  regards  the 
Ebionites  (q.  v.),  who  taught  that  at  the  baptism  in  the 
Jordan  the  JMessianic  calling  first  arose  in  Jesus,  and 
that  at  this  time  a  higher  spirit  joined  itself  to  him,  in- 
vesting him  with  miraculous  powers,  that  left  him  only 
at  the  hour  of  his  departure  from  this  world.  The  ear- 
liest recorded  author  of  the  piurely  humanitarian  theory 
is  generally  regarded  as  Theodotus  (q.  v.)  of  Byzantium 
(A.D.  196),  surnamed  the  Tanner,  who,  having  denied 
Christ  in  time  of  persecution,  defended  himself  after- 
wards by  declaring  that,  in  so  doing,  "  he  had  denied 
not  God,  but  man."  A  contemporary  of  Theodotus,  Ar- 
tomon  (q.  v.),  in  like  manner  believed  in  God  the  crea- 
tor, but  held  that  Christ  was  a  mere  man,  born  of  a  vir- 
gin, however,  and  superior  to  the  prophets,  and  asserted 
that  such  had  been  the  universal  belief  of  Christians  tiU 
the  time  of  Zephyrinus,  202  (comp.  Liddon,  Our  Lord's 
Bivinif!/  [Bampton  Lect.  1866],  p.  425).  These  opinions 
must  of  course  be  distinguished  from  the  doctrines  of  the 
Arian  sects,  even  the  lowest  schools  of  which  admit  the 
pre-existence  of  Christ,  and  his  pre-eminence  among  the 
creatures  of  God.  See  Alogi  ;  Arians  ;  Artemonites  ; 
SociNiANS ;  Unitarians, 

II.  The  name  Humanitarian  is  also  sometimes  applied 
to  the  disciples  of  St.  Simon  (the  successor  of  Baboeuf, 
who  flourished  under  Napoleon  I),  and  in  general  to 
those  who  look  to  the  perfectibility  of  human  nature  as 
their  great  moral  and  social  dogma,  and  ignore  alto- 
gether the  dependence  of  man  upon  supernatural  aid, 
believing  in  the  all-suflSciency  of  his  own  innate  powers. 
A  party  of  Communists  who  arose  in  France  about  1839 
also  took  the  name  from  the  newspaper  L'hurnanitaire, 
their  organ. — Buck,  Theol.  Diet. ;  Pierer,  Univers.  Lex. ; 
Chambers,  Cyclop. ;  Shedd,  History  of  Doctrines,  i,  259. 
See  Co.-^oiLNisii. 

Humanity,  the  exercise  of  the  social  and  benevo- 
lent virtues;  a  fellow-feeUng  for  the  distresses  of  an- 
other. It  is  properly  called  humanity  because  there  is 
little  or  nothing  of  it  in  brutes.  The  social  affections 
are  conceived  by  aU  to  be  more  refined  than  the  selfish. 
Sj'mpathy  and  humanity  are  universally  esteemed  the 
finest  temper  of  mind,  and  for  that  reason  the  preva- 
lence of  the  social  affections  in  the  progress  of  society  is 
held  to  be  a  refinement  of  our  nature. — Buck. 

HmiANITY  AND  CHRISTIANITr.  See  Chris- 
tianity. 

HUMANITY  OF  Christ.  See  Christ,  Person  of; 
Christology  ;  Incarnation. 


Human  Sacrifices.     See  Sacrifice. 

Human  Soul.     See  Soul. 

Humbert  (by  some  improperly  called  Hubert),  a 
French  cardinal,  was  bom  probably  towards  the  dose  of 
the  10th  centurj'.  He  entered  the  order  of  the  Bene- 
dictines at  Moyen-le-JIoutier  in  1015.  In  1049  pope 
Leo  IX,  who  had  been  bishop  of  Toul,  the  diocese  in 
which  the  monastery  of  Moyen-le-Moutier  was  situated, 
called  Humbert  to  Itomc,  and  he  was  first  created  arch- 
bishop of  Sicily,  and  in  1051  cardinal  bishop  of  Silva 
Candida.  Humbert  is  believed  to  be  the  first  Frencli- 
maii  who  received  the  cardinal's  hat.  He  was  inti- 
mately associated  with  the  pope,  was  admitted  to  all  his 
councils,  and  was  the  Roman  ambassador  to  Constanti- 
nople to  effect  a  union  with  the  Eastern  or  Greek 
Church.  Under  pope  Victor  III  he  was  made  chancel- 
lor and  librarian  at  the  Vatican,  which  oflices  he  con- 
tinued to  hold  under  the  pontifical  successors  Etienne 
III,  Nicolas  II,  and  Alexander  II.  He  was  at  the  head 
of  the  party  opposed  to  Berenger,  and  obliged  him  to 
make  a  confession  of  faith  at  the  synod  at  Rome  in 
1059.  He  died  about  1063.  He  wrote  a  number  of 
works,  among  others  a  treatise  against  the  Simonians 
(published  by  Martene  in  his  A  necdof a),  and  a  narrative 
of  his  embassy  to  Constantinople.  This  narrative  and 
two  other  polemical  works  against  the  Greek  Church 
have  been  printed  several  times,  especially  in  the  An- 
nales  Ecclesiastici  of  Baronius.  All  his  writuigs  have 
been  collected  and  printed  by  Jligne,  vol.  cxliii  (1853), 
p.  929-1278.  — Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Generule,  xxv,  483; 
Migne,  Encyclop.  Theol.  xxxi,  1092  sq. 

Humbert,  general  of  the  order  of  Dominican  monks, 
was  bom  at  Romans,  France,  about  1200.  He  was  early 
sent  to  Paris  to  be  educated  as  a  clergyman,  and  soon 
became  prominent  as  an  assistant  preacher  to  the  cele- 
brated Jourdan.  He  entered  the  order  in  1 224,  and  was 
made  priest  at  Lyons.  In  1242  he  was  elected  "pro- 
vincial" of  Tuscany,  in  1244  '•  provincial"  of  France,  and 
in  1254  general  of  his  order.  In  1263,  however,  he  ab- 
dicated this  high  position,  and  retired  as  a  simple  monk, 
first  to  a  monastery  at  Lyons,  and  later  to  a  like  insti- 
tution at  Valencia.  The  patriarchate  of  Jerusalem  was 
oifered  him  in  1264,  but  he  declined  it.  He  died  July 
14, 1277.  He  wrote  Officium  Ecclesiasticum  universum 
tarn  nocturnum  quam  diurmar.,  ad  nsum  ordinis p)rcedica- 
torum: — Expositio  svper  rer/ulam  St.  Augiistini : — Ex- 
positio  super  Constitationcs  ordinis/rairum  py-cedicato- 
rum,  not  quite  complete : — Liber  de  instntctione  officiali- 
um  ordinis/ratrumprcEdieatorum  (printed  several  times; 
the  best  edition,  Lyons,  1515) : — De  Erudidone  Prcedica- 
toi-um,  also  entitled  De  A  rte  prcedicaiuli,  has  been  insert- 
ed in  the  Collection  of  the  Church  Fathers,  \o\.  xxv: — 
Liber  de  Prccdicatione  Crucis,  an  appeal  to  the  Chris- 
tians against  infidels : — Liber  de  eis  qua  tractunda  vide- 
bantur  in  Concilio  generali  Luaduni  celebrando,  of  Vv  hich 
extracts  were  published  by  Martene  in  his  Thesaurus 
A  necdot.  vol.  vii,  etc.— Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Gener.  xxv, 
483  sq. 

Humbert,  a  French  theologian,  was  bom  at  Gcn- 
drex,  near  Paris,  about  the  midille  of  the  13th  century. 
In  July,  1296,  he  was  elected  abbe  of  Prulli,  in  the  dio- 
cese of  Sens,  and  he  died  there  March  14,  1298.  He 
wrote  several  theological  and  philosophical  works,  all 
of  which  remain  unprinted.  His  most  important  work 
is  Sententim  super  libros  Metaphysicce.  A  ristotelis,  a  com- 
mentary on  Aristotle's  metaphysics. — Hoefer,  Nouveau 
Biog.  Generale,  xxv,  485 ;  Hist.  Litt.  de  la  France,  xxi, 
86. 

Humble  Access,  Prayer  of,  is  a  phrase  in  some 
churches  for  a  divine  supplication  made  by  the  priest 
luieeling  at  the  altar  before  the  consecration. 

Hume,  David,  the  most  notable  man  of  letters  and 
speculation  in  Scotland  during  the  last  centuiy.  He 
was  almost  equally  eminent  as  a  metaphysician,  a  his- 
torian, and  a  political  essayist.  He  was  born  at  Edin-' 
burgh  AprU  26  (O.  S.),  1711.     On  his  father's  side  he 
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was  velatcd  to  the  earls  of  Tlome  or  Hume,  and  through 
his  motlier  he  was  the  grandson  of  Sir  David  Falconer, 
lord  president  of  the  court  of  justice.  His  father  was 
not  rich,  but  he  was  an  independent  proprietor,  owning 
the  estate  of  Ninewells,  in  Berwickshire.  Eut  Uavitl 
was  the  younger  son,  and  was  entitled  to  only  a  small 
share  of  his  father's  substance.  He  was  left  an  orphan 
in  his  infancy,  and,  with  his  brother  and  one  sister,  de- 
pended on  the  sole  care  of  his  excellent  mother.  He 
passed  without  special  note  through  the  University,  and 
was  designed  for  the  Scotch  bar,  but  he  had  no  taste  for 
the  profession  -,  and  having  spent  seven  years  at  home 
at  Ninewells,  after  leaving  college,  ostensibly  engaged 
in  studying  the  sages  of  the  law,  he  visited  Bristol  in 
1733  with  some  mercantile  aspirations.  Thence,  after 
a  few  months  of  disgust,  he  passed  over  into  France,  and 
took  up  his  abode  first  at  Kheinis,  and  afterwards  at  La 
Flechi.  Here  he  devoted  himself  to  philosophy  for  life, 
and  composed  his  Treatise  of  Human  Nature.  It  was 
in  a  discussion  with  one  of  the  Jesuit  fathers  of  La 
Flechi  that  the  celebrated  argument  against  miracles 
flashed  upon  his  mind.  The  Treatise  of  Human  Nature 
was  published  in  1737,  after  his  return  to  England.  He 
says  himself  of  it,  "  It  fell  dead-born  from  the  press." 
The  family  home  at  Ninewells  was  again  his  shelter, 
and  here  he  renewed  his  studies  and  extended  his  spec- 
ulations. In  1742  he  published  the  first  part  of  his  Es- 
says, Mural  and  Political,  which,  in  his  opinion,  met 
witii  cdHsidirable  favor.  Still, he  had  obtained  no  as- 
sured provision  in  life.  He  was  disappointed  in  an  ap- 
plication for  a  professorship  in  the  University  of  Edin- 
bur'!;h,  and  in  1745  he  accepted  the  charge  of  the  mar- 
quis of  Annandale.  With  him  he  resided  twelve  im- 
pleasant  months,  but  he  derived  some  emolument  from 
the  association.  In  174G  he  became  secretary  to  gen- 
eral St.  Clair,  whom  in  1747  he  attended  on  his  military 
embassy  to  Vienna  and  Turin.  The  Inquiry  conceTning 
the  Human  Undeistanding — a  recast  of  the  first  part  of 
his  first  treatise — was  published  while  he  was  at  Turin. 
In  1749  he  resought  his  old  refuge  at  NmeweUs,  and  oc- 
cupied himself  with  the  composition  of  his  Political 
Discourses,  and  his  Inquiry  into  the  2)rinciples  of  Mor- 
als. The  former  constituted  the  second  part  of  his  es- 
says; the  latter  was  a  revision  and  modification  of  the 
second  part  of  his  Treatise  of  Human  Nature,  which  has 
always  been  better  known  in  Germany  than  in  England. 
In  1751,  on  the  marriage  of  his  brother,  he  abandoned 
the  famih'  seat,  and,  in  company  with  his  sister,  made 
a  new  home  in  Edinburgh.  He  applied  for  a  chair  in 
the  University  of  Glasgow,  but  again  failed.  In  1752 
he  accepted  the  post  of  librarian  to  the  Advocates'  Li- 
brary in  Edinbiugh,  but  transferred  nearly  all  his  small 
salary  to  the  blind  poet,  Blacklock.  He  now  engaged 
in  the  composition  of  his  History  of  England,  which  had 
attracted  his  regards  some  years  before.  The  partisan 
temper  in  which  it  is  designed  is  revealed  by  the  period 
which  he  first  took  up.  He  plunged  in  medias  res,  or, 
rather,  he  commenced  nearly  at  the  end,  and  worked 
backwards.  From -its  publication  Hume  experienced 
such  hostility  and  disappointment  that  he  would  have 
changed  his  name  and  retired  to  the  Continent  if  he 
had  not  been  prevented  by  the  occurrence  of  the  Seven 
Years'  War.  The  first  volume  of  the  History  of  Eng- 
/anc/ appeared  in  1754 ;  the  second  in  1756  or  1757.  Be- 
tween the  two  was  published  the  Natural  History  of 
Religion  (8vo),  which  was  answered  by  bishop  Hurd. 
The  History  of  the  House  of  Tudor  came  out  in  two  vol- 
umes in  1759 ;  and  in  1761,  two  volumes,  containing  the 
early  history  of  England,  completed  the  work,  which,  be- 
fore its  conclusion,  was  recognised  as  an  English  classic, 
and  still  is  justly  so  regarded.  If  the  work  encountered 
various  and  violent  opposition,  it  gradually  achieved 
eminent  popularity,  and  rendered  the  author  "  not 
only  independent,  but  opulent."  Being  now  '•  turned  of 
fifty,"  he  resolved  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  life  in 
philosophical  dignity  and  comfortable  retirement.  The 
resolve  was  of  no  long  duration.  The  marquis  of  Hert- 
TV— C  c 


ford  invited  Hume,  with  whom  he  was  personally  un- 
acquainted, to  become  his  secretary  of  legation  at  the 
French  court.  The  distinguished  philosopher  and  his- 
torian was  received  with  marked  attentions  and  flatter- 
ies by  the  eminent  persons  assembled  at  Paris.  It  was 
the  period  when  the  union  of  infidel  sentiments  with 
literary  renown  had  become  the  rage  in  the  most  bril- 
liant salons.  After  two  years  lord  Hertford  was  recall- 
ed, but  Hume  remained  as  charge  d'affaires  till  17GG, 
and  received  a  pension  of  ,£400  for  his  diplomatic  ser- 
vices. The  "  canny  Scot"  had  become  a  rich  old  bach- 
elor, and  was  able  to  extend  his  patronage  and  aid  to 
Rousseau  on  his  arrival  in  England,  and  even  to  procure 
for  him  the  offer  of  a  pension  from  the  crown.  These 
favors  ended  in  a  quarrel  between  the  protected  and  the 
protector,  of  which  an  account  was  given  by  the  latter 
in  a  pamphlet.  About  this  time  Hume  became  under- 
secretary of  state,  and  held  the  office  for  two  years,  re- 
turning to  Edinburgh  in  1769.  Here  he  passed  the  re- 
maining j-ears  of  his  life,  with  the  exception  of  a  brief 
visit  to  Harrowgate  and  Bath,  and  it  was  shortly  before 
setting  out  on  this  journey,  imdertaken  for  the  restora- 
tion of  his  decUning  health,  that  he  wrote  his  Autobiog- 
raphy. He  had  been  attacked  with  diarrhcea  in  the 
spring  of  1775,  and  succumbed  to  the  disease  on  Sun- 
day, Aug.  25, 1776.  He  was  serene  in  life,  he  was  ecjual- 
ly  serene  in  death.  If  Christianity  had  no  consolations 
fcr  an  expiring  foe,  the  grave  presented  no  terrors  to 
the  man  who  had  cavilled  about  all  religion.  Yet  few 
persons  will  assent  to  the  unmeasured  eulogy  of  Adam 
Smith,  who  "  considered  him,  both  in  his  life,  and  since 
his  death,  as  approaching  as  nearly  to  the  idea  of  a  per- 
fectly wise  and  virtuous  man  as  perhaps  the  nature  cf 
human  frailty  will  permit."  But  Smith,  notwithstand- 
ing this  testimony,  refused  to  publish  the  Dialogues  on 
Natural  Religion,  though  a  special  legacy  of  £200  was 
attached  to  such  publication.  They  were  not  given  to 
the  world  until  1779,  and  then  by  the  agency  of  Hume's 
nephew.  His  Life,  icritten  by  himself,  with  a  Letter  from 
Adam  Smith  giving  an  Account  of  his  Death,  appeared 
in  1777  (Lond.  8vo).  A  better  view  of  the  life  and  the 
character  of  Hume  than  this  edition  of  his  autobiogra- 
phy is  given  in  the  A  utoUography  of  A  lexander  Carlyle 
(Edinb.  and  N.  Y.  1860). 

The  philosophy  of  Hume  imderwent  three  revisions, 
with,  however,  scarcely  any  essential  change.  It  has 
been  customary  to  enlarge  upon  the  acumen  and  logical 
precision  of  Hume,  but  these  qualifications  resolve  them- 
selves, on  close  scrutiny,  into  mere  dialectical  subtlety. 
If  his  artifices  imposed  upon  others,  he  was  often  the 
victim  of  them  himself,  and  he  was  crushed  to  the  earth 
beneath  the  nuns  of  the  systems  which  he  overthrew, 
Hume's  fundamental  thesis  is  that  all  human  knowledge 
(no  pun  is  designed)  consists  of  impressions  and  ideas. 
Impressions  are  the  direct  perceptions  of  sense :  ideas  are 
only  the  relics  or  signs  of  former  impressions.  Impres- 
sions are  always  particular,  and  incapable  of  variation : 
ideas  are  consequently  the  unalterable  spectres  of  for- 
mer sensations.  The  theory  of  Locke  is  accepted  and 
simphfied  by  discarding  the  oflice  of  reflection.  The 
theory  of  Berkeley  is  accepted  and  expanded  l)y  apply- 
ing his  argimient  against  matter  to  mind,  and  denj-ing 
all  e^^dence  of  the  existence  of  either.  The  result  is 
a  thoroughly  Pyrrhonistic  doubt.  The  application  of 
these  postulates,  for  postulates  they  are,  generated  the 
whole  philosophy  of  Hume.  There  are  only  two  objects 
of  knowledge— the  relations  of  ideas,  and  the  relations 
of  impressions  or  facts.  The  former  relations  are  con- 
cerned Avith  unchanging  signs,  and  are  therefore  simple, 
and  readily  discerned  by  the  discursion  of  thought;  but 
the  latter  always  involve  the  principle  of  cause  and  ef- 
fect, because  due  to  some  exciting  influence.  The  rela- 
tion of  cause  and  effect  is  nothing  more  than  the  habit- 
ual succession  of  events ;  because  all  our  complex  con- 
ceptions are  linked  together  only  by  customarj^  associa- 
tion, and  it  is  impossible  that  particular  objects  should 
i  produce  a  general  idea.     General  ideas  are,  indeed,  im- 
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possibilities,  for  all  abstrcactions  are  only  vague  images  1 
of  particulars.  Ideas  may  represent  either  realities  or 
phenomena,  but  no  investigations  can  reach  beyond  the 
phenomenon  to  the  reality.  This  reality  is  a  pure  de- 
lusion— a  figment ;  it  is  only  the  name  arbitrarily  given 
to  a  system  of  connected  impressions  and  ideas.  There 
is  neither  reality  nor  substance,  neither  matter  nor 
mind;  at  least, there  is  nothing  to  authorize  the  asser- 
tion of  their  existence  except  as  factitious  phenomena. 
The  connection  of  phenomena,  or  of  the  conceptions  cor- 
responding with  them,  is  accepted  as  truth  in  conse- 
quence of  a  primordial  tendency  of  the  mind,  called  be- 
lief. This  beUef,  however,  imports  nothing  more  than 
the  tenacity  of  certain  notions  in  consequence  of  the 
vivacity  of  the  impressions  by  which  they  are  produced. 
The  credibility  of  facts  is  thus  resolved  into  their  appre- 
hensibility, and  becomes  merely  a  question  of  probabil- 
ities. This  constitution  of  beUef,  and  this  complexion 
of  knowledge,  result  from  the  mode  in  which  the  mate- 
rials of  thought  are  obtained.  They  are  gathered  by 
observation  and  experience,  and  are  distinguished  into 
two,  and  only  two  classes,  according  to  their  relative 
strength — i7nj)ressions  and  ideas;  the  former  being  the 
primary  and  more  forcible  perceptions ;  the  latter  being 
the  derivative  and  weaker,  and  being  only  copies  of  im- 
pressions. Fiu-ther  than  this  it  is  impossible  to  carry 
speculation.  The  mind,  the  instrument  of  thought,  lies 
beyond ;  but  its  nature  is  discernible  only  in  its  opera- 
tions, and  these  constitute  its  whole  nature  so  far  as  any 
attainable  knowledge  is  concerned.  Thus  the  human 
mind  is  the  mould  and  measure  of  all  knowledge,  and 
yet  that  mind  is  itself  only  a  problematical  phenome- 
non. A  good-humored  scepticism  is  accordingly  the 
sole  result  of  philosophy. 

From  tills  brief  and  imperfect  sjmopsis  of  Hume's  doc- 
trine— so  well  summed  up  by  Slackintosh :  "  He  aimed  at 
proving,  not  that  nothing  was  known,  but  that  nothijig 
could  be  known" — it  is  easy  to  recognise  the  mode  in 
which  he  reached  its  most  startling  applications.  He 
might  assert  the  moral  sense,  but  the  assertion  was  nu- 
gatory, for  there  could  be  no  foundation  for  morals,  nor 
anything  more  valid  than  expediencies  growuig  out  of 
particular  impressions  and  their  observed  sequences. 
He  might  admit  the  possibility,  even  the  probability,  of 
divine  intelligence,  but  could  not  tell  whether  it  was 
"  ane  or  mair"  since  revelation  could  not  be  substituted 
for  sensible  perceptions.  The  scheme  had  no  room  for 
the  admission  of  miracles,  as  they  were  unsupported  by 
ordinary'  experience,  and  human  testimony  was  falla- 
cious. All  this  mischievous  error  is  the  appropriate 
fruit  of  the  tree  on  which  it  hangs.  Many  refutations 
of  these  positions  have  been  attempted,  and  a  vigorous 
warfare  has  been  waged  on  the  principles  supposed  to 
form  the  foundation  of  this  philosophy;  but  too  little 
attention  has  been  paid  to  the  ambiguity  of  the  terms 
employed,  and  to  the  vacillation  with  which  they  are 
used  by  the  conjuror.  A  strict  definition  of  "  miracles" 
and  "  experience,"  and  a  rigid  adherence  to  such  defini- 
tion, will  reduce  the  celebrated  argument  against  mira- 
cles to  a  bald  petitio  primipii,  or  to  a  manifest  absurdity. 
Hume  endeavored  to  prove  that "  no  testimony  is  suffi- 
cient to  establish  a  miracle,"  and  the  reasoning  employ- 
ed for  this  purpose  is,  that  '•  a  miracle  being  a  violation 
of  the  laws  of  nature,  which  a  firm  and  unalterable  ex- 
perience has  established,  the  proof  against  a  miracle, 
from  the  very  natiu-e  of  the  fact,  is  as  entire  as  any  ar- 
gument from  experience  can  be;  whereas  our  experi- 
ence of  human  veracity,  which  (according  to  him)  is  the 
sole  foundation  of  the  evidence  of  testimony,  is  far  from 
being  uniform,  and  can,  therefore,  never  preponderate 
against  that  experience  which  admits  of  no  exception." 
This  boasted  and  plausible  argument  has,  with  equal 
candor  and  acuteness,  been  examined  by  Dr.  Campbell, 
in  his  Dissertation  on  Miracles,  who  justly  observes  that, 
so  far  is  experience  from  being  the  sole  foundation  of 
the  evidence  of  testimony,  that,  on  the  contran,',  testi- 
mony is  the  sole  foundation  of  by  far  the  greater  part 


of  what  Mr.  Hume  calls  firm  and  unalterable  experience; 
and  that  if,  in  certain  circiunstances,  we  did  not  give  an 
implicit  faith  to  testimonj^,  our  knowledge  of  events 
would  be  confined  to  those  which  had  fallen  under  the 
immediate  observation  of  our  own  senses.  Hume  main- 
tained that  a  miracle  is  contrary  to  experience ;  but,  in 
reality,  it  is  only  different  from  ordinaiy  experience. 
That  diseases  should  generally  be  cured  by  the  applica- 
tion of  medicine,  and  sometimes  at  the  mere  word  of  a 
prophet,  are  facts  not  inconsistent  with  each  other  in 
the  nature  of  things  themselves,  nor  irreconcilable  ac- 
cording to  our  ideas.  Each  fact  may  arise  from  its  own 
proper  cause ;  each  may  exist  independently  of  the  oth- 
er ;  and  each  is  known  by  its  own  proper  proof,  whether 
of  sense  or  testimony.  To  pronomice,  therefore,  a  mir- 
acle to  be  false,  because  it  is  different  from  ordinary  ex- 
perience, is  only  to  conclude  against  its  existence  from 
the  very  circumstance  which  constitutes  its  specific 
character ;  for  if  it  were  not  different  from  ordmary  ex- 
perience, where  would  be  its  singularity  ?  or  what  proof 
could  be  drawn  from  it  in  attestation  of  a  divine  mes- 
sage?    See  Miracles. 

The  importance  and  value  of  Hume's  political  essays 
have  rarely  been  appreciated.  They  are  the  best  of  all 
his  productions,  but  they  have  been  almost  disregarded 
in  the  estimation  of  his  genius.  They  exercised  a  con- 
siderable but  unacknowledged  influence  on  the  age  near- 
est his  own.  It  is  impossible  to  ignore  the  obligations 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  the  essay  on 
the  Idea  of  a  Perfect  Commonwealth.  Lord  Brougham 
does  no  more  than  justice  to  the  author  when  he  de- 
clares that  "  ]Mr.  Hume  is,  beyond  doubt,  the  author  of 
the  modern  doctrines  which  now  rule  the  world  of  sci- 
ence, which  are  to  a  great  extent  the  guide  of  practical 
statesmen ;  ...  for  no  one  deserving  the  name  of  leg- 
islator pretends  to  doubt  the  soundness  of  the  theory." 
Many  of  the  intellectual  vices,  as  aU  the  excellences  of 
Hume — his  speculative  audacity,  his  regard  for  material 
comfort  and  independence,  his  want  of  enthusiasm,  the 
restriction  of  his  view  to  observation  and  experience, 
his  acceptance  of  expediency  as  a  principle,  his  acquaint- 
ance with  courts  and  with  affairs  of  state,  his  knowl- 
edge of  history,  his  philosophic  habits,  his  slow  progress 
from  pinched  to  easj'  circumstances,  all  favored  profi- 
ciency in  this  branch  of  inquiry.  ]Many  of  these  char- 
acteristics were,  however,  adverse  to  bis  career  as  an 
historian.  True,  in  Hume's  History  of  England,  the  vig- 
orous, easy,  and  unaffected  style,  the  vivacity  of  the  de- 
lineations, the  arrangement  of  the  topics,  the  disposition 
of  the  personages,  the  variety  and  penetration  of  the  re- 
flections, are  all  admirable.  The  narrative  is  always 
fascinating,  if  the  expression  is  rarely  idiomatic,  some- 
times ungrammatical,  and  often  provincial.  But  to  the 
highest  merits  of  history  it  possesses  no  claim.  It  is 
hastily,  carelessh',  and  inaccurately  composed ;  it  is  in- 
curious of  truth  ;  it  disregards  authentic  sources  of  in- 
formation from  indolence  and  indifference ;  it  is  equally 
partial  and  prejudiced.  In  form,  it  is  a  model  of  histor- 
ical art,  but  not  of  the  art  in  its  highest  conception;  in 
substance  and  in  spirit  it  displays  nearly  every  sin  and 
corruption  which  a  historian  should  abhor.  His  writ- 
ings called  forth  many  antagonists,  and,  in  fact,  may  be 
said  to  have  given  rise  to  the  Scotch  metaphysical  school 
of  Common  Sense,  so  called,  of  which  the  best  exposi- 
tion, and,  at  the  same  time,  the  best  answer  to  Hume's 
scepticism,  is  to  be  proved  by  Eeid's  Comjjlete  Works, 
with  N'otes  by  Sir  William  Hamilton  (Edinburgh,  1846, 
8vo).  Beattie's  Essay  on  Truth,  and  Oswald's  Appeal 
to  Common  Sense  (Edanb.  1772,  2  vols.),  were  also  writ- 
ten in  reply  to  Hume. 

See  The  Philosophical  Works  of  David  Hume,  in- 
cluding all  the  Essays,  ami  exhibiting  the  more  impoi-tant 
Alterations  and  Corrections  in  the  successive  Editions 
published  by  the  Author  (Edinburgh  and  Boston,  1854, 
4  vols.  8vo) ;  Biurton,  Life  and  Letters  of  David  Hume 
(Edinb.  1847,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  Letters  of  eminent  Persons 
addressed  to  David  Hume  (Edinb.  and  Lond.  1820,  4to) ; 
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Brougham,  Lii-es  of  ^  fen  of  Letters  and  nf  Science  (Lon- 
don, 184,'),  8vo)  ;  Tenneniaun,  J/««"«^  I/istor//  o/J'/iilos. 
§  o76;  Enfjlish  Cyclop,  s.  v.;  Morell, ///*■/.  of  Mod.  Phi- 
losnphij,  j)t.  i,  ch.  iii ;  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton,  Led.  on  Meta- 
p/>>/slcs ;  jMackintosh,  J/ist.  of  Ethical  Pkilos.  p.  14G  sq. ; 
Aliibone,  Diet,  of  A  ut/iors,  i,  914  sq. ;  Lewes,  History  of 
Pkilos.  ii,  305  sq. ;  Tenncraann,  Gesch.  d.  Pkilos.  xi,  425 
sq. ;  Ritter,  Ckristl.  Pkilos.  viii,  6, 7,  ch.  ii ;  Cousin,  Hist, 
de  la  Pkilos.  moderne,  Le(;on  xi ;  Farrar,  Crit.  JJist.  of 
L'ree  Thouyfif,  p.  148  sq. ;  Edinb.  Ber.  Jan.  1847  ;  Quart. 
Jleriew,  Ixxiii,  292  ,•  Ixxvii,  40 ;  1844,  \\  315  Stj. ;  Macl:- 
wood's  Magazine  (on  the  argument  against  miracles), 
xlvi,  91  sq. ;  June,  1869 ;  Brit.  Review,  Aug.  1847,  p.  288 ; 
18G8,  p.  77  sq.;  New  Enylander,  i,  109,172;  ii,  212;  iv, 
405;  xviii,  108;  North  American  Review^hiKis^bM  sq.; 
Christ.  Remembrancer,  Oct.  1868,  p.  272;  Brit,  and  For. 
Evany.  Rev.  Oct.  1805,  p.  820  sq. ;  Contemp.  Review,  May, 
1809,  art.  vi,  reprinted  in  the  Amer.  Presbyt.  Rev.  July, 
1809.  art.  viii.      (G.  F.  H.) 

Humerale.     See  Ajiice. 

Humiliati,  a  monastic  order  founded  about  1134 
by  some  Italian  noblemen  whom  the  emperor  Henry  II 
had  sent  as  hostages  to  Germany.  In  1151  they  were 
transformed  into  canons  of  St.  Benedict,  and  as  such 
received  the  sanction  of  pope  Innocent  III  in  1200.  A 
corresponding  order  of  nuns  was  afterivards  organized 
in  Milan  by  a  lady  named  Blassoni  (whence  they  were 
also  called  Nuits  of  Blassoni).  Notwithstanding  the 
numerous  disorders  they  occasioned,  these  nuns  did 
great  good  as  nurses,  etc.;  their  rule  was  adopted  in 
some  ninety-eight  convents,  but  they  were  finally  sup- 
pressed by  Pius  V  in  1571.  A  few  convents,  without 
particular  attention  to  dress  and  observances  of  the  old 
order,  still  remain  in  Italy.  The  habit  of  the  order 
consisted  in  a  white  dress  and  cloak,  to  which  a  ■white 
scapulary  was  afterwards  added;  also  a  small  hood. 
The  nuns'  dress  was  white,  with  gray  under-garments, 
or  vice  versa. — Pierer,  Univers.  Lexikon,  viii,  609 ;  Fehr, 
Allyem.  Gesch.  der  Monchsorden  (Tub.  1845),  p.  132  sq.; 
Helyot,  Geschichfe  d.  Kloster  u.  Ritterorden,  vi,  179  sq. ; 
Ascldjach,  Kirchen-Lexikon,  iii,  347 ;  Wetzer  und  AVelte. 
A7/T/«'«-Ze.r.  V,  396  sq.    (J.H.W.) 

Htimiliation  of  Christ  (in  the  language  of  the 
older  Reformed  theologians,  the  status  humiliationis  sive 
exinanitionis),  the  "  humbling  of  himself"  (Phil,  ii,  8)  to 
which  the  son  of  God  submitted  in  accom])lishing  the 
redemption  of  mankind.  As  to  the  question  whether 
the  Logos,  at  the  incarnation,  voluntarily  divested  him- 
self of  his  divine  self-consciousness  in  order  to  develop 
himself  in  purely  human  form,  see  Kexosis.  On  the 
question  of  his  descent  into  Hades,  see  IIeli,,  Descext 
INTO.  For  monographs  on  this  suljject,  see  Volbeding, 
Index  Proyrammatum,  p.  34 ;  Ilase,  Leben  Jesu,  p.  113. 

The  humiliation  of  Christ  is  generally  set  forth  by 
theologians  as  shown  in  his  birth,  his  circumstances, 
temptation,  sufferings,  and  death.  1.  In  his  birth  :  he 
was  born  of  a  woman — a  sinful  woman;  though  he  was 
without  sin  (GaL  iv,  4) ;  of  a  poor  woman  (Luke  ii,  7, 
24) ;  in  a  poor  country  village  (John  i,  46) ;  in  a  sta- 
ble—an  abject  place ;  of  a  nature  subject  to  infirmities 
(Heb.  ii,  9;,  hunger,  thirst,  weariness,  pain.  etc.  2.  In 
his  circumstances :  laid  in  a  manger  when  he  was  born, 
lived  in  obscurity  for  a  long  time,  probably  worked  at 
the  trade  of  a  carpenter,  had  not  a  place  where  to  lay 
his  head,  and  was  oppressed  with  poverty  while  he  went 
about  preaching  the  Gospel.  3.  It  appeared  in  his  rep- 
utation: he  was  loaded  with  the  most  abusive  railing 
and  calumny  (Isa.  liii),  the  most  false  accusations  (Matt, 
xxvi,  59,  67),  and  the  most  ignominious  ridicule  (Psa. 
xxii,  6 ;  Jlatt.  xxii,  68 ;  John  vii,  35).  4.  In  his  soul: 
he  was  often  tempted  (:\Iatt.  iv,  1,  etc.;  Heb.  ii,  17,  18; 
iv,  15) ;  grieved  with  the  reproaches  cast  on  himself,  and 
with  the  sins  and  miseries  of  others  (Heb.  xii,  3 ;  Matt, 
xi,  19 ;  John  xi,  35) ;  was  burdened  with  the  hidings 
of  his  Father's  face,  and  the  fears  and  impressions  of  his 
wrath  (Psa.  xxi,  1 ;  Lulie  xxii,  43;  Heb.  v,  7).     5.  In 


his  death :  scourged,  crovmcd  with  thorns,  received  gall 
anil  vinegar  to  drink,  and  was  crucified  bctv,'ecn  two 
thieves  (Luke  xxiii;  John  xix;  Mark  xv,  24,  25).  G. 
In  his  burial:  not  only  was  he  born  in  another  man's 
house,  but  he  was  buried  in  another  man's  tomb;  for  he 
had  no  tomb  of  his  own,  or  family  vault  to  be  interred 
in  (Isa.  liii,  10,  etc.  ;  Jlatt,  xiii,  40).  The  humiliation 
of  Christ  was  necessary,  1.  To  execute  the  purpose  of 
God,  and  covenant  engagements  of  Christ  (Acts  ii,  23, 
24;  Psa.  xl,  0,  7,  8);  2.  To  fulfil  the  manifold  types 
and  predictions  of  the  Okl  Testament;  3.  To  satisfy 
the  broken  law  of  (Jod,  and  procure  eternal  redemption 
for  us  (Isa.  liii;  Heb.  ix,  12, 15)  ;  4.  To  leave  us  an  un- 
spotted pattern  of  holiness  and  patience  under  suffering. 
— Buck,  Theol.  Diet.  s.  v.  For  a  summary  of  the  vie\vs 
of  the  Reformed  theologians  on  the  humiliation  of 
Christ,  see  Heppe,  Doymutik  der  Evany.-Reform.  Kirche 
(Elberfeld,  1861),  Locus  xix.  See  also  Hase,  Evany.- 
Prot.  Doymatik,  §  155,  156;  Gill,  Body  of  Divinity,  \i)\. 
ii ;  Robert  Hall,  Works,  vol.  iii ;  Knapp,  Theoloyy,  §  95- 
97.     See  Jesus  Chkist. 

Humility  (Lat.  humilitas;  from  humus,  the  ground), 
as  a  Christian  grace,  is  the  opposite  of  "  highminded- 
ness."  It  was  unknown  to  the  ancient  heathen  moral- 
ists; the  Avord  humilis,  with  them,  indicated  baseness 
of  mind. 

1.  The  believer  is  indeed  "  exalted"  to  a  higher  stage 
of  manhood  by  his  union  with  Christ,  and  becomes, 
moreover,  a  "  king  and  priest  imto  God."'  But  he  never 
"  exalts"  himself.  Whatever  he  has,  he  owes  (and  feels 
that  he  owes)  not  to  himself,  but  to  the  love  of  God,  his 
creator;  to  the  grace  of  Christ,  his  redeemer;  and  to 
the  fellowship  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  his  sanctificr.  He 
perceives  all  his  blessings  only  in  God  the  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Ghost.  If  he  looks  upon  himself,  he  finds 
that  all  he  is  or  has  is  but  what  has  been  mercifully 
vouchsafed  to  him  ;  if  he  looks  upon  his  individual  <//(», 
apart  from  these  privileges,  he  finds  only  a  weak,  impo- 
tent personality,  corrupted  by  sin  and  error,  and  un- 
worthy of  such  great  privileges.  If  he  rejoices  in  the 
possession  of  Christian  graces,  he  rejoices  in  them  as 
having  been  given  him  (1  Cor.  iv,  7),  and  considers  at 
tlie  same  time  the  merits  of  others  (Rom.  xii,  3:  "For 
I  say,  through  the  grace  given  unto  me,  to  every  man 
that  is  among  you,  not  to  think  of  himself  moTc  highh' 
than  he  ought  to  think ;  but  to  think  soberly,  according 
as  God  hath  dealt  to  every  man  the  measure  of  faith"). 
Conscious  of  the  gifts  he  has  received,  he  yet  praises 
the  grace  which  has  given  them  to  him  (Rom.  xv,  17, 
18:  "I  have  therefore  whereof  I  may  glory  through 
Jesus  Christ,  in  those  things  which  pertain  to  Ciod.  For 
I  will  not  dare  to  sjieak  i>f  any  of  those  things  which 
Christ  hath  not  wrought  by  me."  Phil,  iv,  11-13:  '•! 
have  learned,  in  whatsoever  state  lam,  therewith  to  be 
content.  I  know  both  how  to  be  abased,  and  I  know 
how  to  abound :  everywhere  and  in  all  things  I  am  in- 
structed both  to  be  full  and  to  be  hungr}',  both  to  abomul 
and  to  suffer  need.  I  can  do  all  things  through  Christ 
which  strengtheneth  me."  2  Cor.  iii,  5 :  "  Xot  that  we 
are  sufficient  of  ourselves  to  think  anything  as  of  our- 
selves; but  our  sufficiency  is  of  God."  1  Cor.  iii,  5-7: 
"  Who  then  is  Paul,  and  who  is  ApoUos,  but  mmisters 
by  whom  ye  believed,  even  as  the  Lord  gave  to  every 
man?  I  have  jjlanted,  Apollos  watered;  but  CJod  gave 
the  increase.  So  then,  neither  is  he  that  plantcth  any- 
thing, neither  he  that  watereth;  but  God  that  giveth 
the  increase").  The  best  Christians  are  but  unprofita- 
ble servants,  and  unworthy  instruments  of  the  grace  of 
God  (Luke  xvii,  10:  "So'  likewise  ye,  when  yc  shall 
have  done  all  these  things  which  are  commanded  you, 
say.  We  are  unprofitable  servants :  we  have  done  that 
which  was  our  duty  to  do").  The  feeling  of  obligation 
for  all  one  is  or  has,  and  of  shortcoming  in  the  use  of 
those  gifts  which  we  cainiot  even  praise  ourselves  for 
having  well  employed,  is  a  mark  o{  humility. 

2.  "To  consider  this  grace  a  little  more  particularly, 
it  may  be  observed,  1.  That  humility  does  not  oblige  a 
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man  to  wrong  the  truth  or  himself  by  entertaming  a 
meaner  or  worse  opinion  of  liimself  than  he  deserves. 
2.  Nor  does  it  obUge  a  man,  right  or  wrong,  to  give 
everybody  else  the  preference  to  himself.  A  wise  man 
cannot  believe  himself  inferior  to  the  ignorant  multi- 
tude, nor  the  virtuous  man  that  he  is  not  so  good  as 
those  whose  lives  are  vicious.  3.  Nor  does  it  oblige  a 
man  to  treat  himself  with  contempt  in  his  words  or  ac- 
tions :  it  looks  more  like  affectation  than  humiUty  when 
a  man  says  such  things  in  his  own  dispraise  as  others 
know,  or  he  himself  believes,  to  be  false ;  and  it  is  plain 
also  that  this  is  often  done  merely  as  a  bait  to  catch 
the  praises  of  others.  Humility  consists,  1.  In  not  at- 
tributing to  ourselves  any  excellence  or  good  which  we 
have  not.  2.  In  not  overrating  anything  we  do.  3.  In 
not  taking  an  immoderate  delight  in  ourselves.  4.  In 
not  assuming  more  of  the  praise  of  a  quality  or  action 
than  belongs  to  us.  5.  In  an  inward  sense  of  our  many 
imperfections  and  sins.  G.  In  ascribing  all  we  have  and 
are  to  the  grace  of  God.  True  humility  will  express 
itself,  1.  By  the  modesty  of  our  appearance  ;  the  hum- 
ble man  will  consider  his  age,  abilities,  character,  func- 
tion, etc.,  and  act  accordingly;  2.  By  the  modesty  of 
our  pursuits :  we  shall  not  aim  at  anything  above  our 
strength,  but  prefer  a  good  to  a  great  name.  3.  It  will 
express  itself  by  the  modesty  of  our  conversation  and 
behavior :  we  shall  not  be  loquacious,  obstinate,  forsvard, 
envious,  discontented,  or  ambitious.  The  advantages 
of  humility  are  numerous:  1.  It  is  well-pleasing  to  God 
(1  Pet.  iii,  4).  2.  It  has  great  influence  on  us  in  the 
performance  of  all  other  duties,  praying,  hearing,  con- 
verse, etc.  3.  It  indicates  that  more  grace  shall  be 
given  (James  iv,  6 ;  Psa.  xxv,  9).  4.  It  preserves  the 
soul  in  great  tranquillity  and  contentment  (Psa.  Ixix, 
32,  33).  5.  It  makes  us  patient  and  resigned  under  af- 
flictions (Job  i,  22).  6.  It  enables  us  to  exercise  mod- 
eration in  everything.  To  obtain  this  excellent  spirit, 
we  should  remember,  1.  The  example  of  Christ  (Phil,  ii, 
6,  7,  8) ;  2.  That  heaven  is  a  place  of  humility  (Kev.  v, 
8) ;  3.  That  our  sins  are  numerous,  and  deserve  the 
greatest  punishment  (Lam.  iii,  39) ;  4.  That  humility 
is  the  way  to  honor  (Prov.  xvi,  18)  ;  5.  That  the  great- 
est promises  of  good  are  made  to  the  humble  (Isa.  Ivii, 
15;  lvi,2;  1  Pet.v,5;  Psa.  cxlvii,  6  ;  Matt,  v,  5)"  (Buck, 
Theol.  Did.  s.  v.).  "  It  has  been  deemed  a  great  para- 
dox in  Christianity  that  it  makes  humility  the  avenue 
to  glory.  Yet  what  other  avenue  is  there  to  wisdom, 
or  even  to  knowledge  ?  AVould  you  pick  up  precious 
truths,  you  must  bend  down  and  look  for  them.  Ev- 
erywhere the  pearl  of  great  price  lies  bedded  in  a  shell 
which  has  no  form  or  comeliness.  It  is  so  in  physical 
science.  Bacon  has  declared  it,  Xatura  non  nisi  paren- 
do  vincitur ;  and  the  triumphs  of  science  since  his  days 
have  proved  how  willing  Nature  is  to  be  conquered  by 
those  who  will  obey  her.  it  is  so  in  moral  speculation. 
Wordsworth  has  told  us  the  law  of  his  own  mind,  the 
fulfilment  of  which  has  enabled  him  to  reveal  a  new 
world  of  poetry :  Wisdom  is  ofttimes  neare)-  when  zee 
stoop  t/um  tchtn  ice  soar.  That  it  is  so  likewise  in  re- 
ligion we  are  assured  by  those  most  comfortable  words, 
Except  ye,  become  as  little  children,  ye  sh(dl  not  enter  into 
the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Moreover,  the  whole  intercourse 
between  man  and  man  may  be  seen,  if  we  look  at  it 
closel}',  to  be  guided  and  regulated  by  the  same  per- 
vading principle  ;  and  that  it  ought  to  be  so  is  general- 
ly recognised,  instinctively,  at  least,  if  not  consciously. 
As  I  have  often  heard  said  by  him,  who,  among  all  tlie 
persons  I  have  conversed  with  to  the  edification  of  my 
miderstanding,  had  the  keenest  practical  insight  into 
human  nature,  and  best  knew  the  art  of  controlling  and 
governing  men,  and  winning  them  over  to  their  good — 
the  moment  anybody  is  satisfied  with  himself,  every- 
body else  becomes  dissatisfied  with  him;  whenever  a 
person  thinks  much  of  himself,  all  other  people  give 
over  thinking  about  him.  Thus  it  is  not  alone  in  the 
parable  that  he  who  takes  the  highest  room  is  turned 
du-\vu  Avith  shame  to  the  lowest,  while  he  who  sits 


down  in  the  lowest  room  is  bid  to  go  up  higher."  See 
Hare,  Guesses  at  Truth,  i,  242 ;  Krehl,  Ilandii:ijrterhuch 
des  N.  Test.,  s.  v.  Demuth ;  Grove,  Moral  Philosophy,  ii, 
286 ;  Whately,  Dangers  to  Chiistian  Faith,  p.  38 ;  Con- 
ybeare.  Sermons,  p.  141. 

Humphrey,  Lawrence,  an  English  Protestant  di- 
vine and  philologian,  was  born  at  Newport  -  PagneU, 
Buckinghamshire,  about  1527.  He  was  educated  at 
Cambridge,  where  he  applied  himself  especially  to  the 
classics.  After  becoming  fellow  of  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford,  and  professor  of  Greek  in  the  miiversity,  he 
entered  the  Church.  In  1555  he  left  England  in  con- 
sequence of  the  persecutions  to  which  Protestants  were 
subject,  and  remained  a  while  in  Zurich.  After  the 
death  of  queen  Mary  he  returned  home  and  resumed 
his  professorship.  lie  became  successively  professor 
of  theology  at  Queen's  College  in  15G0,  president  of 
IVIagdalen  College,  Oxford,  in  1561,  dean  of  Glouces- 
ter in  1570,  and  dean  of  Wmchester  in  1580.  He  died 
February  1, 1589.  He  was  a  man  of  conciliator}^  man- 
ners, and  of  great  piety  and  learning ;  of  great  purity 
of  character,  moderate  and  conscientious,  and  to  this 
he  owed  his  last  ])refermcnts.  He  was  a  good  linguist, 
and  a  very  skilful  »..iitn.v(  rtist.  He  wrote  Epiistolu  de 
Grcecis  Uteris  ei  llnun  ,  i  h  liiune  et  imitaiione  (printed  in 
the  first  part  of  Junius's  Cornucojnce,  Basle,  1558,  fol.)  : 
— De  7-eli(jionis  conservatione  et  reformatione,  deque  I'ri- 
mafu  Heffum  (Basle,  1559,  8vo):  —  Ohadias  Propiheta, 
llehraice  et  Latine,  et  Philo  '■-De  Jiidice,"  Gicece  et  La- 
tine,  at  the  end  of  the  preceding  treatise : — Optimates, 
sive  de  nohilitate  ejusque  aniiqiia  oiigine,  natm-a,  offtciis, 
disciplina  (Basle,  1501,  8vo,  with  a  Latin  translation  of 
Philo's  treatise  De  Xobilitate)  : — Joannis  Juelli,  episcojn 
Salishuriensis,Vita  it  Mors  (London,  1573,  A.to):—Jesu- 
itismi  purs  prima,  sive  praxis  Romance  curice  contra 
respuUicas  et  princij^es  (Lond.  1582,  8vo) : — Jesuitismi 
pars  secunda,  Pui-itano  Papismi  seu  doctrince  Jesuiticm 
aliquot  rationibus  ab  Edm.  Camjiiano  comprehensce  et  a 
Jo/umne  Din-ceo  defense  Confuiatio  (London,  1584,  Svo), 
etc.  See  Wood,  il  ?AewfB  Oxonienses  (vol.  i) ;  Chalmers, 
Gen.  Biog.  Dictionary  ;  Chauffepie,  Diet.  Hist. ;  Hoefer,' 
Noitv.  Biog.  Generate,  xxv,  543;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Au- 
thors, i,  918;  Neal,  History  of  the  Puritans  (see  Index) : 
Hook,  Eccles.  Biography,  vi,  207  sq.    (J.  N.  P.) 

Hum'tah  (Heb.  Chumtah',  Ti'^iZX^,  prob.  from  the 
iiyr.  fortress,  otherwise  7)?«rp  of  lizards;  Sept.  'A^iitciTu 
V.  r.  Bvfia  and  Xai^ipara ;  A'ulg.  A  thmatha),  a  town  in 
the  mountains  of  Judah,  mentioned  between  Aphckah 
and  Hebron  (Josh,  xv,  54),  apparently  in  the  district 
lying  immediately  west  of  Hebron  (Keil,  Comment,  ad 
loc).  It  is  not  mentioned  by  any  other  ancient  writer 
(Keland,  Palcest.  p.  723)  except  Eusebius  and  Jerome 
(Onomast.  s.  v,  'Afjarti,  Ammatha).  There  is  some  re- 
semblance between  the  name  and  that  oi  Kimath  (Ki- 
/t«9),  one  of  the  places  added  in  the  Yat.  text  of  the 
Sept.  to  the  list  in  the  Heb.  text  of  1  Sam.  xxx,  27-31. 
It  possibly  corresponds  with  the  rumed  site  marked  as 
Sabzin  (or  Eamet  el-A  Imeh)  on  Yan  de  Yelde's  AFap  at  If 
miles  north  of  Hebron,  just  west  of  the  Jerusalem  road. 

Hundred  (as  a  division  of  the  Heb.  people).  See 
Host. 

Huneric.     Sec  Yandai.s. 

Hungarian  Confession  {Confe.isio  Hungarica), 
the  Confession  of  Faith  of  the  Reformed  Church  in 
Hungar}'.  It  was  drawn  up  in  1557  and  1558  by  the 
Synod  of  Czenger  (hence  also  called  Confessio  Czengeri- 
(inu),  and  published  in  1570  in  Debreczin.  It  is  strong- 
ly Calvinistic,  especially  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Lords 
Supper,  and  it  was  on  that  account  not  adopted  by  the 
Keformed  churches  of  Poland.     (A.  J.  S.) 

Hungary,  a  kingdom  in  Eastern  Europe,  which  has 
1  for  several  centuries  been  united  with  the  empire  of 
Austria.  It  has  82,839  square  miles,  and  its  population 
was,  according  to  the  census  of  1857,  9,900,785.  Con- 
nected with  it,  as  dependencies  of  the  crown  of  Hmigary, 
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are  Transylvania  (q.  v.),  Croatia,  and  Slavonia.  This 
whole  division,  which  is  sometimes  called  tlie  Trans- 
Leithanian  division  of  the  empire,  sometimes  simply 
Hungary,  has  124,000  square  miles,  and,  according  to 
the  official  census  of  1857, 13,768,813  inhabitants.  Ac- 
cording to  the  official  census  of  Dec.  31, 1809,  the  total 
popidation  of  the  countries  subject  to  the  Hungarian 
crown  amounted  to  15,4"2!),'238,  of  which  Hungary  proper 
had  about  11,109,000;  Transylvania,  2,109,000  ;"^ Croatia 
and  Slavonia,  1,015,000;  the  Military  Frontier,  1,195,000. 

I.  Historij. — The  Hungarians,  a  Scythian  tribe,  were, 
as  it  seems,  akin  to  and  allies  of  the  Chazari,  who  in  the 
first  century  of  the  Christian  «ra  had  left  their  original 
seats,  the  plateaus  of  Central  Asia,  and  had  founded  in 
the  course  of  time  a  powerful  empire  on  the  Tauric  pen- 
insula. At  the  close  of  the  9th  century  the  Hungarians 
(Magyars)  were  living  on  the  north-eastern  frontier  of 
this  emi)ire,  which  they  defended  under  their  own  chiefs 
against  the  powerful  neighboring  nations.  After  the 
destruction  of  this  empire,  the  Magyars,  who  were  lui- 
able  to  resist  singlj'  the  onset  of  other  tribes,  crossed  the 
Dnieper,  and  settled  (884)  near  the  mouth  of  the  Dan- 
ube, between  the  Rivers  Bugh  and  Szereth.  The  impe- 
rial throne  of  Constantinople  was  at  that  time  occupied 
by  Leo  the  Wise,  who  cjilled  the  bravery  of  his  new 
neighbors  to  his  aid  against  Simeon,  the  chief  of  the 
Bulgarians.  The  call  was  cheerfully  accepted  by  Ar- 
pad,  the  son  of  the  Magyar  duke  Almos.  Simeon  was 
conquered,  and  liis  country  laid  waste.  The  renown  of 
the  JIagyars  soon  induced  king  Arnidf,  of  Germany,  to 
ask  them  for  aid  against  Szvatoplugk,  the  grand  prince 
of  iMoravia.  Again  thej'  accepted  the  invitation,  en- 
tered Upper  Pannonia,  which  then  belonged  to  the  ]Mo- 
ravian  empire,  and  obtained  a  complete  victory ;  after 
tliat  they  returned  to  their  homes.  These,  however, 
had  in  the  meanwhile  been  invaded  and  terribly  devas- 
tated by  the  Bulgarians,  and  the  JMagyars  therefore  con- 
cluded to  settle  permanently  in  Pannonia,  from  which 
they  had  just  returned  as  victors.  The  occupation  of 
the  country  began  in  894;  it  was  completed  in  900. 
The  country,  distributed  among  seven  tribes  and  108 
families,  was  converted  into  a  military  state.  Their 
bravery  and  their  renown  caused  many  people  of  the 
districts  which  they  had  traversed,  and  many  soldiers 
of  foreign  countries,  to  join  them.  Thus  strengthened, 
they  were  able  to  undertake  expeditions  as  far  as  the 
North  Sea,  the  Soutli  of  France  into  Italy,  and  to  the 
Black  Sea.  But  repeated  defeats  by  the  kings  and  em- 
perors of  Germany  put  a  stop  to  their  conquests  and 
gave  a  different  direction  to  tlieir  energies.  The  fron- 
tiers of  their  new  country  were  more  definitely  marked 
and  fortilied,  and  many  more  foreign  colonists  drawn 
into  the  country. 

The  large  number  of  Christian  slaves,  the  connec- 
tion with  the  emperors  of  Constantinople,  but  in  par- 
ticular the  efforts  of  duke  Geysa  (972-997),  and  of  his 
Christian  wife  Sarolta  (Caroline),  gradually  prepared 
the  introduction  of  Christianity.  Geysa  made  peace 
with  all  his  neighbors,  and  at  the  diet  which  he  assem- 
bled recommended  a  hospitable  reception  of  foreign  vis- 
itors and  the  introduction  of  Christianity.  Geysa  him- 
self was  baptized  by  bishop  Pilgrin  of  Passau,  who,  even 
during  the  reign  of  Tacsony,  the  father  of  Geysa,  had 
begun  to  show  a  warm  interest  in  the  conversion  of 
Hungary.  Besides  him,  the  emperor  Otto  I  and  bishop 
Adalbert  of  Prague  showed  a  great  zeal  for  the  Chris- 
tianization  of  the  Magyars.  Thus  the  Koman  Catholic 
Church  obtained  the  ascendency  over  the  few  missions 
which  under  former  chiefs  had  been  established  by  mis- 
sionaries of  the  Greek  Church.  Adalbert,  in  994,  bap- 
tized, at  Gran.Yoik,  the  son  of  Geysa,  who  received  the 
name  of  Stephen.  Immediately  after  his  accession  to 
the  throne,  Stephen  made  it  the  first  object  of  his  nde 
to  secure  the  complete  victory  of  Christianity ;  nor  did 
he  hesitate  for  this  end  to  employ  force.  He  issued  at 
once  an  order  that  all  ^lagyars  must  receive  baptism, 
and  that  all  Christian  slaves  must  be  set  free.     This 


decree  filled  those  Magyars  who  were  opponents  of 
Christianity  with  the  utmost  indignation  against  the 
young  king  and  against  the  Germans  who  surrounded 
him.  Kuppa,  a  relative  of  Stephen  and  duke  of  the 
Sumegians,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  malcontents, 
but  at  Veszprim  he  was  totally  defeated  and  killed; 
and  henceforth  all  serious  opposition  to  the  Christiani- 
zation  of  Hungary  ceased.  Stephen  himself  traversed 
the  country  in  every  direction,  encouraging  tlie  iieojilc 
to  become  Christians,  and  threatening  with  severe  i)uu- 
ishments  all  who  would  refuse  to  obey  this  order.  He 
established  schools  in  his  residence,  called  many  monks 
as  teachers,  established  ten  richly-endowed  bishoprics, 
introduced  the  tithe,  and  made  the  prelates  tlie  first  es- 
tate of  the  empire.  For  these  labors  Stephen  received 
from  pope  Sylvester  II  a  crown,  which  has  since  then 
constituted  tlie  upper  part  of  the  sacra  rer/ni  Hunr/nrup. 
corona,  wliile  its  lower  part  consists  of  a  crown  wliich 
the  Greek  emperor  Manuel  Dukas  gave  to  Geysa.  M'itli 
this  crown  Stephen  received  from  the  pope  a  patriarch- 
al cross  and  the  title  of  apostolic  king.  Thus  Hun- 
gary became  a  kingdom,  the  chief  supports  of  which, 
according  to  the  Constitution  given  by  Stcjjhon,  were 
to  be  the  clergy  and  the  nobility.  The  following  kings 
enlarged  the  privileges  of  the  clergy,  who  thus,  in  the 
course  of  time,  became  richer  than  in  any  other  Eu- 
ropean country.  After  the  death  of  Stephen  several 
more  efforts  were  made  by  the  native  pagan  party  to 
displace  both  Christianity  and  the  German  party  at  the 
court,  which  was  regarded  as  the  chief  support  of  Chris- 
tianity. But  all  these  attempts  utterly  failed,  and  ]ia- 
ganism  soon  became  extinct.  The  frontiers  of  the  em- 
pire were  eidarged  by  the  conquest  of  Croatia  and  Sla- 
vonia in  1089,  and  that  of  Dalmatia  in  1102;  at  home 
the  clergy  extorted  from  the  weak  Andrew  II  (1202- 
35)  a  favorable  Concordat.  In  1437  Hungary  fell  for 
the  first  time  to  the  house  of  Ilapsburg.  In  1526  the 
line  of  independent  kings  of  Hungary  became  extinct 
by  the  death  of  king  Louis  II.  A  large  portion  of  Hun- 
gary was  subjugated  by  the  Turks,  and  remained  a  Turlc- 
ish  province  for  more  than  a  century;  the  remainder 
was  long  rent  by  civil  wars,  which  ended  in  connecting 
the  country  permanently  with  the  crown  of  Hapsburg. 

Wnen  the  first  knowledge  of  the  Reformation  reached 
Hungary,  the  Diet  of  1528  issued  a  cruel  decree  tliat 
the  Lutherans  and  all  favorers  of  Lutheranism  should 
be  captured  and  burned.  But  amidst  the  disorder  wliich 
followed  the  death  of  Louis  II  the  Reformation  spread, 
and  gained  a  firm  footing  in  spite  of  the  cruel  prohib- 
itory laws.  Probably  the  first  to  preach  in  favor  of  the 
Reformation  was  Thomas  Preussner,  of  Kaesmark,  who 
is  said  to  have  publicly  announced  his  concurrence  in 
the  views  of  Luther,  A  great  impression  was  made  by 
the  Augsburg  Confession,  as  the  grandees  who  accom- 
panied king  Ferdinand  totlie  Diet  of  Augsburg  brought 
back  a  favorable  account  of  the  Lutheran  Reformation. 
Several  scholars  went  to  AA'ittenberg  to  study  under 
Luther,  among  whom  were  Devay,  (^uendel,  StiJckel, 
Andrew  Fischer,  Leutscher,  Bogner,  Transylvanus,  Ra- 
dan,  Siklosy,  and  Kojiaczy.  The  furtlier  progress  of 
the  Reformation  was  very  quiet,  only  a  few  bishops  anit 
magnates  trying  to  employ  force.  Prince  Zapolya, 
Avho  contested  with  king  Ferdinand  the  possession  of 
Hungary,  issued  a  severe  edict  against  the  Protestants, 
and  the  parish  priest  of  Libethen  was  in  1527  burned  as 
a  favorer  o'f  the  Refonnation;  but  as  the  majority  of 
the  towns,  nearly  the  whole  nobility,  and  many  of  the 
most  ])owerful  magnates  were  favorable  to  llie  L'cfor- 
mation,  the  persecution  of  Protestantism  soon  ceased. 
Many  of  the  priests  then  joined  the  Reformation  with 
their  entire  congregations ;  in  other  instances  the  con- 
gregations waited  luitil  the  death  of  the  Catholic  pastor, 
and  then  called  an  evangelical  successor.  The  evan- 
gelical pastors  continued  for  a  long  time  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  bishops,  and  were  protected  by  the  latter  in  their  . 
rights  and  privileges,  provided  they  woidd  remain  faith- 
ful to  the  Augsburg  Confession,  and  not  join  the  detest- 
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ed  Sacramentarians  (Calvinists).  In  1549  the  royal 
free  cities  of  Upper  Hungary  had  their  Confession  of 
Faith  chawn  up  by  Leonhard  Stockel  in  the  sense  of  the 
Augsburg  Confession,  and  presented  it  to  king  Ferdi- 
nand. This  Confession  Mas  approved  and  confirmed  not 
only  by  the  king,  but  also  by  the  primate  Nicholas  Olah 
and  the  bishop  Yerantius,  with  several  Catholic  prel- 
ates, as  bishop  Kechery  of  Yeszprim,  bishop  Thurzo  of 
Neutra,  and  bisliop  Dudich,  who  had  attended  the  Coun- 
cil of  Trent  as  representatives  of  Ferdinand.  Kuig  Fer- 
dinand himself  appeared  to  be  favorable  to  the  Protes- 
tants, for  he  permitted  the  election  of  the  foremost  pa- 
tron of  the  Reformation,  Thomas  Nadasdy,  as  palatine 
of  Hungarj-.  StiU  more  auspicious  was  the  reign  of  the 
mild  Maximilian,  who  tried  to  gain  the  Protestants  by 
wise  concessions.  Thus  they  fomid  time  to  develop 
their  Church  Constitution,  to  hold  synods,  and  to  regu- 
late their  Church  and  school  affairs  under  the  protection 
of  the  evangelical  magnates.  A  large  majority  of  the 
inhabitants  belonged  to  the  evangelical  faith ;  only 
three  magnates  continued  to  be  Koman  Catholic,  and 
probably  Protestantism  would  have  forever  established 
its  ascendenc}'  had  not  the  Protestants  themselves  been 
split  mto  Lutherans  and  Calvinists,  who  seemed  to  hate 
each  other  more  than  other  religious  denominations. 
Thus  weakened  by  internal  dissensions,  the  Protestants 
suffered  greatly  from  the  persecutions  which  began 
against  them  under  the  reign  of  Rudolphus.  The  Jes- 
uits, who  had  come  for  a  short  time  to  Hungarj'  in  1561, 
at  the  invitation  of  the  primas  Nicholas  Olah,  but  had 
been  unable  to  do  any  thing  under  the  tolerant  reign 
of  Maximilian,  returned,  and  began  to  display  a  great 
activity  for  the  restoration  of  the  old  Church.  Jacob 
Barbian  of  Belgioso  took  from  the  Protestants  a  num- 
ber of  churches,  and  the  complaints  of  the  people  against 
these  acts  of  violence  remained  without  effect.  I!u- 
dolphus,  instead  of  redressing  the  grievances,  made  to 
the  laws  passed  by  the  Hungarian  Diet  an  addition, 
which  declared  the  grievances  of  the  Protestants  to  be 
mifoimded  and  their  conduct  scandalous,  and  which  con- 
finned  all  the  former  laws  against  them.  Boczkai,  the 
jirince  of  Transylvania,  rose  against  this  law,  and  was 
joined  everj-^  where  bj'  malcontents.  Soon  he  was  mas- 
ter of  aU  Transylvania  and  of  Northern  Hungarj'. 
Basta,  the  imperial  general,  was  defeated,  and  Eudol- 
phu-s  compelled  to  conclude,  in  1G06,  the  peace  of  Vien- 
na, which  assured  the  Protestants  throughout  the  em- 
pire of  religious  liberty,  and  promised  that  the  emperor 
W'ould  never  allow  any  violation  of  this  provision.  To 
the  provision  was,  however,  added  this  clausula, "  with- 
out any  injury  to  the  Catholic  religion."  When  the 
articles  of  the  Vienna  treaty  of  peace  were,  in  1608, 
read  to  the  Diet  at  Pressburg,  the  bishop  of  Veszprim 
protested  in  the  name  of  the  clergy  against  the  religious 
liberty  granted  to  the  Protestants;  but  the  firmness  of 
archduke  IMatthias  overcame  the  opposition  of  all  the 
Catholics,  and  the  treaty  of  peace  was  unanimously  rat- 
ified by  all  save  cardinal  Forgacz.  Nevertheless,  Eu- 
dolphus  declared  the  resolutions  of  the  Diet  invalid. 
This  breach  of  faith  cost  him  the  throne ;  his  brother 
Matthias  was  crowned  king  of  Hungary  on  Novem-  ! 
ber  8,  1608,  two  days  after  the  evangelical  count  Illes-  ' 
hazy  had  been  elected  palatine  by  a  large  majority. 
Through  the  liberality  of  lUeshazy,  who  was  in  posses- 
sion of  immense  riches,  the  Protestants  received  a  large 
number  of  churches  and  schools.  Illeshazy  died  the 
next  year  (May  6, 1609) ;  but  his  successor,  count  George 
Thurzo,  was  an  equally  zealous  Protestant.  Under  his 
presidency,  a  synod  was  held  in  INIarch,  1610,  at  Sillein, 
in  the  comitat  of  Trentshin,  at  which  the  Protestant 
churches  were  organized  into  three  superintendentships, 
the  duties  of  superintendents,  seniors,  and  inspectors  de- 
fined, and  many  rules  adopted  for  the  regulation  of 
Church  government  and  Church  discipline.  The  reso- 
lutions of  the  sjniod,  which  were  printed  by  order  of  the 
palatine,  and  circulated  among  all  the  Prf)tcstant  con- 
gregations of  the  coimtry,  aroused  the  Catholic  clergy 


to  extraordinarj'-  efforts  against  the  further  spreading 
of  Protestantism.  Unfortmiately,  palatine  Thurzo  died 
soon,  and  the  Catholics  found  a  leader  of  rare  ability  in 
the  Jesuit  Pazmany,  who  succeeded  in  causing  within 
a  short  time  more  than  fifty  of  the  first  noble  famiUes 
to  return  to  the  Catholic  Church.  They,  in  turn,  com- 
pelled hundreds  of  thousands  of  their  subjects  to  leave 
the  Protestant  churches.  At  the  diets  the  Roman  Cath- 
olics agam  obtained  the  ascendency ;  the  resolutions  of 
1608  were,  it  is  true,  several  times  confirmed,  but  the 
government  did  not  respect  the  decrees  of  the  diets, 
and  the  persecutions  of  Protestants  continued.  For  a 
time  the  Reformed  prince  Bethlen,  of  Transylvania,  ex- 
torted by  his  victories  from  king  Ferdinand  II  promises 
of  redress,  but  none  of  these  promises  were  kept.  At 
the  Diet  of  1637,  the  Protestants,  mider  the  name  of  the 
Evangelical  Estates  {Stiitus  ef  Ordines  Evavf/dici),  pre- 
sented their  grievances  in  writing;  but  the  Diet  con- 
tented itself  with  a  new  confirmation  of  former  laws, 
and  gave  to  the  Jesuits  the  first  landed  property  in  the 
kingdom.  The  discontent  of  the  Protestants  was  sup- 
ported by  Eacoczy,  prince  of  Transylvania,  who  invaded 
Hungary  at  the  head  of  10,000  men,  and  finally  com- 
pelled Ferdinand  III  to  conclude  the  peace  of  Linz, 
1615,  in  which  the  Protestants  again  obtained  the  free 
exercise  of  their  religion,  the  use  of  bells,  and  the  per- 
mission to  build  towers  and  to  keep  their  own  cemeter- 
ies. But  the  Catholic  clergy  refused  to  recognise  the 
provisions  of  this  treaty,  and  soon  the  reign  of  Leopold  I 
brought  on  the  sorest  trials  for  Protestantism.  The 
complaints  of  the  Protestants  regarding  the  constant 
violations  of  their  rights  were  not  listened  to ;  they 
were  ordered  not  to  bring  their  grievances  before  the 
Diet,  but  before  the  courts.  Several  Protestant  noble- 
men entered,  therefore,  into  a  conspiracy  for  the  separa- 
tion of  Hungary  from  Austria,  but  the  plot  was  discov- 
ered, and  all  who  had  taken  part  m  it  sentenced  to  death. 
The  Jesuits  used  this  as  a  pretext  for  the  most  violent 
measures  against  Protestants.  Archbishop  Szelepczen- 
yi  summoned  the  evangeUcal  ministers  of  the  mountain 
towns  before  his  coiurt  at  Pressburg,  where  they  were 
charged  with  being  accomplices  of  the  Turks,  with  se- 
ditious sermons,  revolutionary  sj-mpathies,  abuse  of  the 
Catholic  host,  opening  of  the  prisons,  sale  of  Catholic 
priests  to  the  Turks.  The  preachers  were  all  sentenced 
to  death ;  but  the  emperor  pardoned  them  on  the  con- 
dition that  they  should  renounce  their  titles  of  preach- 
ers and  pastors,  not  discharge  the  duties  connected  with 
such  a  title,  keep  no  schools,  not  preach  either  secretly 
or  publicly,  and  sign  a  declaration  acknowledging  their 
guilt.  Whosoever  shoiUd  refuse  to  sign  this  declaration 
must  leave  Hungarj^  Avithin  thirty  days.  In  the  next 
j-ear  all  the  evangelical  preachers,  even  those  who  lived 
under  Turkish  dominion,  were  summoned  to  Pressburg. 
The  latter  did  not  come ;  but  those  living  under  the  scep- 
tre of  Leopold  made  their  appearance,  250  of  the  Confes- 
sion of  Augsburg  and  57  of  the  Helvetic  Confession.  The 
majority  signed  the  demanded  declaration ;  those  who  re- 
fused were  imprisoned ;  the  most  obstinate,  about  29  in 
number,  were  sent  to  the  galleys.  The  Swedish  govern- 
ment, the  dukes  of  Saxony,  Brandenburg,  and  Lunebiu-g, 
remonstrated  with  the  emperor  in  favor  of  the  prisoners, 
biit  not  until  about  a  year  later  did  they  recover  their 
liberty.  A  great  massacre  of  Protestants  was  soon  after 
(1657)  committed  at  Eperies  by  the  imperial  general  Ca- 
raffa,  who  pretended  to  have  discovered  a  wide-spread 
conspiracy,  and  caused  the  execution  of  a  large  number 
of  prominent  men,  among  whom  were  many  of  the  lead- 
ers of  the  Protestants.  The  peace  of  Carlovics,  in  1G09, 
restored  to  Hungarj'  all  the  districts,  with  the  only  ex- 
ception of  that  of  Temesvar,  which  for  more  than  a 
hundred  years  had  been  imder  the  ride  of  the  Turks. 
At  liome,  the  continued  discontent  of  the  people  led  to 
a  new  insurrection,  headed  by  Francis  Eacoczy,  which 
was  suppressed  in  1711  by  the  peace  of  Szathmar, 
This  peace  again  reaftirmed  the  rights  which  had  been 
granted  to  Protestants.     New  complaints  of  disturb- 
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ances  of  Protestant  worship  induced  Charles  YI  (as 
king  of  Hungary,  Charles  III)  to  appoint  a  royal  com- 
mission, on  the  recommendation  of  which  it  was  decreed 
that  tlie  evangelical  preachers  sliould  be  superintended 
by  Catholic  archdeacons ;  that  the  ministerial  functions 
of  the  preachers  of  the  two  Protestant  Confessions  must 
be  limited  to  those  churches  (at  most  two  in  each  comi- 
tat)  in  which  a  resolution  of  the  Diet  of  Oedenburg,  held 
in  1G81,  expressly  authorized  the  Protestants  to  hold 
divine  service ;  that  the  Protestants,  when  elected  to 
office,  must  take  their  oaths  with  an  invocation  of  the 
blessed  Virgin  and  all  the  saints ;  and  that  all  Protes- 
tants must  take  part  in  the  celebration  of  the  Catholic 
festivals  and  in  the  public  processions.  The  establish- 
ment of  a  royal  chancellory  and  stadtholdership,  which 
in  the  name  of  the  sovereign  had  to  promulgate  and 
execute  the  imperial  laws,  was  unfavorable  to  the  Prot- 
estants, as  a  majority  of  the  councillors  were  taken  from 
the  ranks  of  the  bishops,  magnates,  and  noblemen. 
Thus  the  Protestants  were  annoyed  by  this  board  in 
every  possible  way.  Conversions  from  Catholicism  to 
Protestantism  were  strictly  forbidden;  Catholics  were 
forbidtlcn  to  attend  a  Protestant  school,  and  the  Protes- 
tant youth  to  study  at  foreign  schools;  members  of  one 
Protestant  denomination  were  not  allowed  to  visit  tlie 
divine  service  of  the  other ;  Protestant  books  were  sub- 
mitted 10  Protestant  censors,  their  trials  of  divorce  to 
Catholic  judges.  Maria  Theresa  expressed  personal 
sympathy  with  the  oppressed  condition  of  Protestants, 
but  pretended  to  be  unable  to  do  any  thing  for  them 
on  account  of  her  coronation  oath  and  the  laws  of  the 
country.  An  essential  amelioration  in  the  condition 
of  Protestants  was  effected  under  Josei)h  II,  who,  in  1781 , 
by  the  edict  of  toleration,  granted  to  all  the  Protestants 
of  his  dominions  freedom  of  conscience  and  of  religion, 
and  the  right  of  public  worship.  Now  a  new  aara  in 
the  history  of  Protestantism  began.  A  large  number  of 
new  churches  and  schools  were  established,  hundreds  of 
clergymen  were  called.  Protestants  became  eligible  to 
every  office ;  the  religious  oath  was  abolished ;  the  Prot- 
estant superintendents  were  allowed  to  visit  the  church- 
es, and  persons  living  in  mixed  marriages  to  bring  up 
their  children  in  the  evangelical  faith,  as  well  as  to  se- 
lect for  them  any  school  they  chose ;  the  press  was  to  be 
free  and  unfettered.  Leopold  II  also  showed  a  tirm  dis- 
position to  be  just  toward  the  Protestants.  The  Diet  of 
1791  was  petitioned  by  the  Protestants  to  sanction  the 
royal  decree  wliich  had  granted  them  religious  freedom. 
Notwithstanding  a  violent  opposition  on  the  part  of  the 
bisliops,  the  diet  granted  the  request,  chietly  moved  by 
the  eloiiuciit  plia  (■!' the  Catholic  count  Aloysius  Batthy- 
Ani.  At(  niili]i-l\ ,  I  he  2Gth  article  of  religion  of  1791  pro- 
vides thai  the  Protestants  of  both  Confessions  shall  enjoy 
the  free  exercise  of  their  religion;  that  tliey  shall  not  be 
forced  to  attend  processions,  masses,  or  other  ceremonies; 
that  in  ecclesiastical  affairs  they  shall  be  subordinate 
only  to  their  own  ecclesiastical  superiors;  that  they 
may  build  churches  and  schools,  elect  preachers  and 
teachers ;  that  they  shall  not  have  to  contribute  to  the 
building  of  Catholic  churches  and  schools.  The  Prot- 
estants at  once. hastened  to  perfect  their  ecclesiastical 
constitution.  In  the  same  year  (1791),  a  synod  of  both 
the  Protestant  churches  was  held  at  Ofen  and  Pesth,  at 
which  long-pending  controversies  between  the  clergy 
and  prominent  laymen  were  settled,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  general  Consistorj'  proposed.  The  protest  of 
a  few  evangelical  clergj'men,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
Catholic  clergy  and  the  early  death  of  the  sovereign, 
prevented  the  resolutions  of  this  diet  from  receiving 
the  royal  sanction.  During  the  reign  of  Francis  I  the 
rights  of  the  Protestants  were  often  encroached  upon, 
especially  in  the  case  of  mixed  marriages.  The  Diet 
of  1813  to  181rl  interfered,  however,  in  favor  of  the  Prot- 
estants, and  enlarged,  in  its  provisions  concerning  mix- 
ed marriages  and  the  right  of  joining  the  Protestant 
Church,  the  law  of  1791.  The  fulness  of  equal  rights 
was  finally  secured  to  Protestants  by  a  law  of  1848.     In 


consequence  of  the  failure  of  the  Hungarian  "War  of  In- 
dependence in  1848  and  1849,  these  rights  w('re,  luiw- 
ever,  for  a  time  suspended.  The  imperial  ( onimand- 
cr,  baron  Haynau,  himself  a  Protestant,  abolislied  the 
ofKces  of  general  inspector  and  the  district  inspectors 
for  the  Church  of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  and  that 
of  curators  for  the  Church  of  the  Helvetic  Confession. 
The  holding  of  conventions  was  forbidden,  and  only 
after  a  time  the  holding  of  "  senioral  conventions"  al- 
lowed when  attended  by  an  imperial  commissioner. 
After  repeated  petitions  and  representations,  the  minis- 
ter of  public  worship  and  instruction,  on  August  21, 
185G,  laid  the  draft  of  a  law  on  the  reorganization  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  Protestant  churches  before  the  su- 
perintendents. The  latter  declined  this  draft,  and  unan- 
imously asked  for  the  convocation  of  the  General  Synod. 
On  September  1, 1859,  an  imperial  patent  was  published, 
wliicli  undertook,  on  tlie  ground  of  the  law  of  1791,  to 
give  to  the  Protestant  churches  a  new  Constitution. 
Nearly  the  entire  evangelical  Church  of  both  Confes- 
sions protested  against  the  legality  of  this  imperial 
patent,  claiming  for  the  Church  the  right  to  make  her- 
self the  necessary  changes  in  her  Constitution  on  the 
legal  basis  of  the  law  of  1791.  Only  a  few  congrega- 
tions of  the  Lutheran  Slovacks,  numbering  together 
about  54  congregations,  accepted  the  patent.  All  the 
efforts  to  break  the  opposition  of  the  Protestants  failed ; 
and  when,  in  18G7,  the  Austrian  government  concluded 
to  make  peace  with  Hungary,  the  ])atent  of  1859,  and 
all  the  decrees  accompanying  it,  were  repealed.  The 
two  Protestant  churches  were  assured  that  they  would 
be  at  liberty  to  rearrange  their  Church  matters  in  a  con- 
stitutional way.  At  the  General  Convention  of  the 
Confession  of  Augsburg,  which  was  held  in  Pesth  in  Sep- 
tember, the  reunion  of  the  Lutlieran  Slovacks  who  had 
accepted  the  patent  with  the  remainder  of  the  Church 
was  consummated.  In  December,  18G7,  a  General  Con- 
vention of  the  two  Protestant  churches  was  held  under 
the  presidency  of  baron  Nicholas  Vay,  in  order  to  ac- 
quaint the  Hungarian  Diet  with  the  wishes  and  opinion 
of  the  churches  concerning  religious  and  school  ques- 
tions. The  Convention  resolved,  1,  that  the  affairs  of 
the  Protestants  be  regulated  by  general  laws,  and  not 
by  special  laws  for  each  of  the  two  denominations;  2, 
that  no  privileges  be  granted  to  any  on  account  of  re- 
ligion ;  3,  tliat  the  equality  pronounced  in  the  20th  ar- 
ticle of  the  law  of  1848  extend  to  all  denominations;  4, 
that  the  Church  with  regard  to  the  state  be  autonomous, 
and  that  to  the  state  belong  only  the  right  of  supreme 
inspection  and  of  protection.  Other  liberal  resolutions 
were  adopted  by  this  and  by  a  later  Convention  respect- 
ing a  cliange  of  religion,  mixed  marriages,  divorces, 
schools,  and  endowment.  The  majority  of  the  Diet 
showed  itself  just  toward  the  Protestants,  and  their 
chief  demands  were  fulfilled.  The  reconciliation  which 
took  place  in  18G7  between  the  peoi>le  of  Hungary  and 
the  emperor  of  Austria  gave  to  Hungary  a  greater  in- 
dependence than  it  had  ever  enjoyed  before.  A  sjiecial 
ministry  was  appointed  for  the  coimtries  of  the  Hunga- 
rian cro\m,  which  also  had  their  own  diet,  and  retained 
only  a  few  points  of  administration  in  common  with  the 
remainder  of  the  monarchy.  One  of  tlie  most  impor- 
tant reforms,  introduced  into  Hungarj'  in  consequence 
of  the  new  Constitution,  was  the  declaration  of  the  au- 
tonomy of  all  the  religions  recognized  in  Hungary,  and 
the  transfer  of  the  extensive  rights  in  ecclesiastical  af- 
fairs, which  had  formerly  been  connected  with  the  Him- 
garian  crown,  to  elective  assemblies  representing  the 
several  religious  denominations.  The  first  assemblies  of 
those  churches,  which  had  thus  far  been  witliout  them, 
were  convoked  by  the  government ;  they  fixed  the  mode 
of  election  for  the  sulisequent  assemblies.  Thus,  with 
the  other  denominations,  the  Koman  Catholic  Church 
received  an  autonomy  congress,  the  only  elective  assem- 
bly of  this  kind  in  tlie  Church,  and  regarded  with  great 
distrust  by  the  ultramontane  party.  It  consists  of  all 
the  bishops,  and  of  chosen  delegates  of  the  lower  clergy 
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and  the  laity.     The  preliminary  congress  was  held  on 
June  24, 18G9,  and  consisted  of  157  members. 

II.  Statistics.— According  to  the  last  official  census  of 
1857,  the  religious  statistics  of  the  countries  belonging 
to  the  Hungarian  crown  were  as  follows : 


Catholics. 

Non-United 
Greek. 

Protestant. 

Unita- 

Other 
Sects. 

Jews. 

Latin. 

Greek. 

Augsburg 
Confession. 

Helvetic 

5,1^8,01:1 

228,00.'i 
448,702 

Sii7,TU2 
1,844 

.551,994 
5,535 

1,106,588 
129,737 
623,055 

587,288 

795,930 

885 

195,861 

15,864 

1,553,368 

4,425 

265,976 

4,274 

964 
31 

48,040 
4 

97 

593,105 

5,041 

14,152 

404 

Croatia  and  Slavouia. 

Transylvania 

MilitaVy  Frontier  .... 

According  to  an  official  calculation,  the  Hungarian  coun- 
tries had,  in  1864,  7,120,000  Latin  Catholics,  1,498,000 
Greek  Catholics,  9000  Armenian  Cathohcs,  2,030,000 
'  Oriental  or  Non-United  Greeks,  3,088,000  Evangehcals, 
54,000  Unitarians,  428,000  Israelites,  20,000  belonging 
to  other  sects. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  four  archbishops, 
those  of  Gran  (who  is  primate  of  all  Hungary),  Kalocza, 
Erlau,  and  Agram.  The  archbishopric  of  Gran,  which 
was  founded  by  St.  Stephen,  had  in  1870  ten  suffragan 
sees,  namely,  the  Latin  bishoprics  of  Veszprim,  Neusohl, 
Waitzen,  Neutra,  Stahlweissenburg,  Fi'inf  kirchen,  Stein- 
amanger,  Raab,  and  the  United  Greek  sees  of  Muncacz 
and  Eperies.  The  archdiocese  of  Colocza  (and  Bacz) 
has  the  Latin  suifragan  sees  of  Czanad,  Gran  Wardein, 
and  Transylvania.  The  suffragans  of  the  archbishop 
of  Erlau  are  the  bishops  of  Zips,  Rosenau,  Kaschau,  and 
Szathmar.  Agram,  which  had  formerly  been  a  suffra- 
gan of  Gran,  and  was  constituted  an  archbishopric  on 
Dec.  20, 1852,  embraces  Croatia  and  Slavonia,  and  has  as 
suffragans  the  Latin  bishoprics  of  Zengg-]\Io{lruss  and 
Diacovar  (Bosnia-Syrmium),  and  the  Greek  bishop  of 
Creutz. 

The  Greek  Catholic  (United  Greek)  Church  has,  be- 
sides the  bishops  of  Muncacz,  Eperies,  and  Creutz,  who 
have  already  been  mentioned,  an  archbishop  (since  1853) 
at  Fogaras,  who  has  as  suffragans  the  bishops  of  Lugos, 
Gran  Wardein,  and  Szamos-Ujvar. 

The  Oriental,  or  Non-United  Greek  Church,  has  for 
the  Servian  nationality  a  patriarch  at  Carlovicz,  and 
suffragan  sees  at  Alt-Ofen,  Arad,  Temesvar,  Neusatz, 
Pakratz,  and  Carlstadt ;  for  the  Roumanian  nationality, 
a  metrojjolitan  of  Transylvania. 

The  Church  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  (evangelical 
Lutherans)  has  four  superintendencies  (Cis-Danubian, 
Trans-Danubian,  Montan  District,  and  Theiss  District) ; 
the  superintendencies  are  subdivided  into  seniorats,  the 
latter  into  congregations.  The  Church  of  the  Helvetic 
Confession  has  likewise  four  superintendencies,  which 
are  also  subdivided  into  seniorats  and  congregations. 
Transylvania  has  one  Lutheran  and  one  Reformed  su- 
perintendent. Each  congregation  of  the  two  Protes- 
tant churches  chooses  its  own  pastors  and  a  presbytery, 
which  is  presided  over  in  the  Church  of  the  Augsburg 
Confession  by  a  local  inspector,  and  in  the  Church  of  the 
Helvetic  Confession  by  a  curator,  in  common  with  the 
pastor.  The  congregations  belonging  to  one  seniorat 
choose  a  senior  and  a  senioral  inspector  (Lutheran),  or 
subcurator  (Reformed).  In  the  Reformed  seniorats,  the 
senior  presides  in  the  senioral  conventions ;  in  the  Lu- 
theran Church,  the  inspector.  The  superintendents  and 
the  superintendential  inspectors  (Lutheran)  or  curators 
(Reformed)  are  chosen  for  lifetime  by  all  the  congrega- 
tions. The  superintendential  conventions,  which  are 
held  annually,  and  composed  of  all  the  seniors,  and  of 
one  clerical  and  one  laj'  deputy  from  each  seniorat,  arc 
presided  over  by  the  superintendent  in  common  v.itli  the 
superintendential  inspector  or  curator.  The  Protestants 
of  the  Helvetic  Confession  are  all  Magyars,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  eight  German  congregations  ;  to  the  Church 
of  the  Augsburg  Confession  belong  about  200,000  Ger- 
mans, 200,000  Magyars,  and  400,000  Slaves. 

The  LTnitarians  in  Transylvania  have  a  superintend- 
ent (bishop)  and  Supreme  Consistorj'  at  Clausenbiu-g, 
104  parishes,  and  120  ministers. 


Hungarj'  has  a  national  university  at  Pesth,  48  Cath. 
olic  and  39  Protestant  gymnasia.  The  number  of  ele- 
mentary schools  amounted  (1864)  in  Hungary  to  11,462, 
in  Transylvania  to  1793,  in  Croatia  and  Slavonia  to  490, 
in  the  Military  Frontier  to  907.  A  large  number  of 
communities  were  in  1869 
still  without  a  school. 
There  are  also  five  normal 
schools  at  Pesth,  Sgezedin, 
Neuhiiusel,  Miskolcz,  and 
Grosskanizsa.  —  Herzog, 
Real-EncijMojo.  xvi,  636; 
Mather,  Kirchl.  Chronik,  1867  and  1869 ;  Neher,  Kirchl. 
Georjr.  u.  Statistik,  i,  216  sq. ;  Wiggers,  Kirchl.  Statistik, 
ii,123.     (A.J.  S.) 

Hunger  (n^"n,  raah' ;  Truvcuo)  Asu  Thirst  are  the 
symbols  of  affliction.  Thus  in  Deut.  viii,  3,  "  He  hum- 
bled thee,  and  suffered  thee  to  hunger,"  where  the  latter 
is  the  instniment  of  the  former.  So  Deut.  xxxii,  24, 
"  They  shall  be  burnt  with  hunger ;"  i.  e.  they  shall  be 
tormented  or  afflicted.  So  to  fast  is  often  called  to  af- 
flict  one's  soul,  as  in  Lev.  xvi,  29-31 ;  Isa.  Iviii,  5.  In 
Aristophanes  (Aves)  hunger  is  proverbially  used  for 
great  miser j'.  See  1  Cor.  iv,  11 ;  2  Cor.  xi,  27 ;  Phil,  iv, 
12.  In  our  Lord's  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  to  hunger  and 
thirst  signifies  to  long  for  and  relish  the  Gospel  (IMatt, 
V,  6;  Luke  vi,  21),  but  elsewhere  to  be  in  want  of  hear- 
ing God's  word ;  that  is,  to  be  hindered  by  persecution 
from  worshipping  God  in  peace  (Psa.  xxiii ;  Eccles. 
xxiv,  19;  John  iv,  13, 14;  vi,  35;  Amos  viii,  11;  Ezek. 
vii,  26). — Wemyss.     See  Famine. 

Hunnius,  .fflgidius,  an  eminent  German  Luther- 
an theologian,  was  born  at  Winendcn,  in  Wiirtemberg, 
Dec.  21, 1550,  and  .studied  theology  at  Tubingen,  where 
he  afterwards  became  first  tutor,  and  deacon  in  1574. 
In  1576  he  went  to  jMarburg  as  professor  and  preacher. 
Here  his  strict  adherence  to  the  doctrine  of  ubiquity  in 
the  Eucharist,  and  his  advocacy  of  the  Formida  of  Con- 
cord, sowed  the  germ  of  the  separation  of  the  Hessian 
Church.  In  1592  he  became  professor  at  the  Universi- 
sity  of  Wittenberg,  where  he  opposed  the  moderate 
views  of  Melancthon.  In  1594  he  accompanied  the 
duke  Frederick  William  to  the  Imperial  Diet  at  Re- 
gensburg,  where  his  iniluence  opposed  the  miion  of  the 
different  evangelical  free  cities.  In  1595  he  sustained 
a  sharp  controversy  with  Samuel  Huber  (q.  v.)  on  the 
doctrines  of  election  and  predestination,  and  in  1602,  at 
the  Conference  of  Ratisbon,  he  was  one  of  the  principal 
opponents  of  the  Jesuits  Gretzer  and  Tanner.  He  died 
April  4, 1003.  His  principal  works  are.  Confession  v.  d. 
Person  Christi  (1577,  1609) ;  also  in  Latin,  De  persona 
Christi  (1585): — Calvinus  Judaizans  (1593): — Antipa- 
rceus  (1594  and  lbd^):—Josej)hus,  a  drama  (1597).  His 
works  in  Latin  have  been  collected  and  published  by 
Garthius  (Wittcnb.  1607-9,  5  vols,  folio).  See  Hutter, 
Lebensheschreilung  (1603);  Adami,  Vital  Theoloyonim ; 
Ersch  und  Gridier,  Encyklopiidie ;  Hoefer,  Noitv.  Biog. 
Generale,-s.KV,5bi;  Herzog, Eeal-E7wyklop.\i, Sid  sq.; 
Kurtz,  Ch.  Hist,  ii,  140 ;  Bayle,  Jlist.  Diet,  iii,  534  sq, 

Hunnius,  Nikolaus,  son  of  iEgidius  Hmmius, 
was  born  at  jMarburg  Jidy  11, 1585.  He  studied  philol- 
ogy, philosophy,  and  tlieology  at  Wittenberg,  where  he 
began  lectures  on  theology  and  philosophy  in  1609.  In 
1612  he  went  as  superintendent  to  Eilenburg,  and  in 
1617  returned  to  Wittenberg  as  professor,  in  the  place 
of  Hutter  (q.  v.).  In  1623  he  became  head  jtastor  of 
the  Church  of  Mary  at  Llibeck,  and  superintendent  of 
the  Church  in  the  same  city  the  following  year.  He 
died  April  12,  1643.  He  resembled  his  father  as  weU 
in  his  attachment  to  the  Lutheran  orthodoxy  as  in  his 
learning  and  controversial  powers.  He  devised  the  plan 
of  a  Collegium  Ji-enicum,  whicli  was  called,  after  him, 
"  Collegium  Hunnianum,"  and  which  was  to  form  a  su- 
preme tribunal  in  all  theological  disputes.  He  was  also 
distinguished  as  an  able  opponent  of  Popery.  His  prin- 
cipal works  are,  Ministerii  Lutherani  divini  adeoque  le- 
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gitimi  demoTislratio  (Wittcnb.  1G14)  -.—Examen  crrorum 
Photinianoi-um  (1G18,  1G20)  : — Epitome  credciidorum 
(Wittenberg,  1G25 ;  18  eds.,  and  translated  into  Dutch, 
Swedish,  and  Polish)  :— Ai«(Tx«''r"f  ih'^'^t.  de  fiindamen- 
tali  dissensu  doctrince  evanr/el.  Lutherame  et  Calnnianve 
(Wittenb.  1G26)  : — Bedenken  ob  u,  wie  d.  in  d.  Ecangel- 
isch-Liitherischen  Kirche  d.  schwehende  Relir/ionst reitig- 
keit.  hvilecjeii  od.fortstellen  u,  endiijen  mur/en  (Lub.  1G32, 
1G38,  IGGG,  1G67): — Aniceisttm/  zuiii  rechtcn  Christi'iitlium 
(Liib.  1G37  and  IG-IS).  See  Heller,  Lehensbeschreibuiuj 
(1843) :  Pierer,  Universal  Lex.  vol.  viii ;  Herzog,  Real- 
Eucykhp.  vi,  321  sq.;  Kurtz,  Ch.  IliM.  ii,  201. 

Hiinolt,  Franz,  a  distinguished  Roman  Catholic 
pulpit  orator,  was  born  in  the  duchy  of  Nassau  towards 
the  close  of  the  17th  century.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Jesuit  order,  and  his  Sermom  (Cologne,  1737,  G  vols,  fol., 
and  often")  gave  him  rank  as  one  of  the  best  preachers 
of  the  18th  century.  He  died  at  Trier  in  174G.— Wet- 
zer  u.  Welte,  Kirc'hen-Lex.  xii,  GOG. 

Huns  (Latin  ITunni),  a  nation  of  Asiatic  origin,  and 
in  all  likelihood  of  Jlougolian  or  Tartar  stock,  therefore 
akin  to,  and  perhaps  to  be  identified  with,  the  iSci/thians 
and  the  7\(rks,  were,  according  to  De  Guignes  (Ilisf.  des 
Huns),  whose  theory  was  accepted  by  Gibbon,  and  is 
now  entertained  by  all  competent  critics,  lineal  descend- 
ants froin  the  Iliong-noio  nation,  "whose  ancient  seat 
was  an  extensive  but  barren  tract  of  country  immedi- 
ately to  the  north  of  the  great  wall  of  China.  About 
the  year  B.C.  200  these  people  overran  the  Chinese  em- 
pire, defeated  the  Chinese  armies  in  numerous  engage- 
ments, and  even  drove  the  emperor  Kao-ti  himself  to 
an  ignominious  capitulation  and  treaty.  During  the 
reign  of  Vou-ti  (B.C.  141-87)  their  power  was  very 
much  broken.  Eventually  they  separated  into  two  dis- 
tinct camps,  one  of  which,  amounting  to  about  50,000 
families,  went  southwards,  while  the  other  endeavored 
to  maintain  itself  in  its  original  seat.  This,  however, 
it  was  very  difficult  for  them  to  do;  and  eventuallj'  the 
most  warlike  and  enterprising  went  west  and  north-west 
in  search  of  new  homes.  Of  those  that  went  north- 
west, a  large  number  established  themselves  for  a  while 
on  the  banks  of  the  Volga."  About  the  earlier  part  of 
the  4th  century  they  crossed  this  river,  and  advanced 
into  the  territories  of  the  Alani,  a  pastoral  people  dwell- 
ing between  the  Volga  and  the  Don.  The  incursion 
was  resisted  with  much  braverj'  and  some  effect,  until 
at  length  a  bloody  and  decisive  battle  was  fought  on 
the  banks  of  the  Don,  in  which  the  Alan  king  was  slain, 
and  his  army  utterly  routed,  an^l  the  vast  majority  of 
the  survivors  agreed  to  join  the  invaders.  They  next 
encountered  successfully  the  aged  leader  of  the  Goths, 
who  claimed  as  his  dominions  the  land  situated  between 
the  Baltic  and  the  Euxine,  and  then  his  successor  AVith- 
imir,  v,-hom  they  slew  in  battle.  The  Goths  still  re- 
maining placed  themselves  under  the  protection  of  the 
emperor  Valens,  who  in  37G  gave  permission  to  a  great 
number  of  them  to  cross  the  Danube,  and  settle  in  the 
countries  on  the  other  side  as  auxiUaries  to  the  Roman 
arms  against  further  invasion.  The  Huns  thus  became 
the  occupants  of  all  the  old  territories  of  the  Goths ;  and 
when  these,  not  long  afterwards,  revolted  against  Va- 
lens, the  Huns  also  crossed  the  Danube,  and  joined  their 
arms  to  those  of  the  Goths  in  hostilities  against  the  Ro- 
man empire.  In  the  wars  that  followed,  the  Huns  were 
less  conspicuous  than  the  Goths,  their  former  enemies. 
In  the  5th  century  they  were  strengthened  by  fresh 
hordes  of  their  brethren,  and  they  determined  to  gain 
further  conquests.  In  the  reign  of  Theodosius,  under 
their  king  Attila  (q.  v.),  they  were  even  strong  enough 
to  receive  an  annual  tribute  from  the  Romans  to  secure 
their  empire  against  external  injury.  With  Attila's 
death,  however,  in  454,  their  power  was  totally  bro- 
ken. A  few  feeble  sovereigns  succeeded  him.  but 
there  was  now  strife  everj^vhere  among  the  several  na- 
tions that  had  owned  the  firm  sway  of  Attila,  and  the 
Huns  never  regained  their  power.    3Iany  of  them  took 


service  in  the  armies  of  the  Romans,  and  others  again 
joined  fresh  hordes  of  invaders  from  the  north  and  east, 
which  were  undoubtedly  tribes  related  to  them,  espe- 
cially the  Avares,  whom  they  joined  in  great  inunbers, 
and  hence  perhaps  the  reason  why,  at  this  period  of 
their  liistory,  they  are  frequently  called  Uunnacares. 
They  now  made  themselves  masters  of  the  country 
known  by  us  as  Lower  Austria.  But  the  Slaves  (Sla- 
vonians'?) in  Bohemia  and  jMoravia  regaineil  their  ter- 
ritory in  the  8th  century,  and  many  of  the  Ilunnavares 
were  made  slaves,  and  were  thus  brought  to  a  knowl- 
edge of  Christianity.  Their  inclinations,  however,  led 
them  to  oppose  most  fiercely  all  the  inroads  of  Christi- 
anity, and  they  transformed  Christian  churches  into 
heathen  temples  wherever  they  were  successful  in  gain- 
ing territory.  About  791  Charlemagne  waged  war 
against  the  Avares,  as  the  Huns  were  then  called,  in 
which  many  of  tiiem  were  slain,  and  but  few  weak  tribes 
remained.  About  the  year  799  they  were  finally  conquer- 
ed, and  their  power  broken.  Charles  himself  regarded 
this  war  as  a  sort  of  crusade  or  holy  war,  and  sent  to 
the  pope  and  the  Church  all  the  tribute  paid  him  by 
the  vanquished  foe.  The  first  great  convert  to  Christi- 
anity was  one  of  their  princes,  called  Tudcm,  who  sent 
a  legation  to  Charlemagne  in  79>%  with  the  declaration 
that  he  woiUd  become  tributary  to  him  and  acceiit  the 
Christian  religion.  He  was  baptized  at  Aix-la-Cha- 
peUe  in  796,  but  shortly  after  his  return  to  his  tribe  he 
abjured  the  newly-accepted  faith.  King  Pepin  paid 
particular  attention  to  the  conversion  of  the  Huns,  in 
whose  behalf  Alcuin  (q.  v.)  also  was  greatly  interested. 
By  peopling  the  territory  assigned  to  them  with  Ger- 
mans, especially  Bavarians,  and  by  founding  several 
monasteries  and  cathedrals,  the  subsequent  Christian 
princes  furthered  Christianit3'  among  them,  mitil  they 
became  amalgamated  with  the  Germans. 

The  Huns  are  said  to  have  been  of  a  dark  complexion, 
almost  black ;  deformed  in  their  appearance,  of  imcouth 
gesture,  and  shrill  voice.  The  ancient  descriptions  un- 
mistakablj'  ally  them  to  the  Tartars.  "  They  were  dis- 
tinguished from  the  rest  of  the  human  species  by  their 
broad  shoulders,  flat  noses,  and  small  black  eyes  deeply 
buried  in  the  head ;  and,  as  they  were  almost  destitute  of 
beards,  they  never  enjoyed  either  the  manly  graces  t)f 
youth  or  the  venerable  aspect  of  age.  A  fabidous  origin 
was  assigned  worthy  of  their  form  and  manners— tliat  the 
witches  of  Scythia,  who,  for  their  foul  and  deadly  prac- 
tices, had  been  driven  from  society,  had  copulated  in  the 
desert  with  infernal  spirits,  and  that  the  Hinis  were  the 
offspring  of  this  execrable  conjunction"  ((iibbim).  See 
Wetzer  und  Welte,  Kirchen-Ler.  v,  397  sq. ;  Chambers, 
Cydop.y,  4G2;  Appleton,  Am.  Cijclop.  Lx,  318;  (iibbon, 
Decline  and  Eull  of  the  Roman  Empire  (^lihnan's  ed.), 
vol.  vi  (see  Index).     (J.  H.  W.) 

Hunt,  Aaron,  an  early  Methodist  Episcopal  min- 
ister, was  born  of  Episcopal  parents  at  Eastchestcr,  N, 
Y.,  March  28, 1768,  and  emigrated  to  Xew  York  City  at 
seventeen.  Here  he  was  converted  in  1789,  and  licensed 
to  preach  in  1790.  He  was  first  employed  as  assistant 
to  Dr.  Wm.  Phrebus  on  the  Long  Island  Circuit.  In 
1791  he  entered  the  New  York  Conference,  and  was 
sent  to  Fairfield  Circuit.  In  a  few  years  his  labors  were 
extended  all  through  the  state  of  Connecticut,  on  the 
east  as  well  as  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  by  that 
name,  and  into  adjoining  states,  exploring  new  ground, 
and  contending  with  opposition  and  difficulties  common 
to  Methodist  ministers  of  those  times.  After  this  we 
find  him  laboring  on  various  circuits  in  the  state  and 
city  of  New  York,  having  charge  of  the  whole  work  in 
that  great  city.  He  was  sixty-seven  years  in  the  min- 
istry, thirty-seven  of  which  he  was  an  effcctixc  laborer 
in  the  regidar  itinerant  work;  and  whether  located,  su- 
pernumerary-, or  superannuated,  lie  continued  to  labor 
and  preach  as  he  had  opportunity,  and  health  would 
permit,  until  March,  1855.  He  died  at  Sharon.  Conn., 
April  25,  1858.  See  Minutes  of  Conferences,  vii,  158; 
Stevens,  Mer.ioriah  of  Methodism. 
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Hunt,  Absalom,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  born  in  Virginia  Dec.  4, 1773,  and  emigrated  when 
a  boy  to  East  Tennessee,  and  later  removed  to  Fleming 
Co.,  Kentucky.  He  was  licensed  as  a  local  preacher 
about  1793.  In  1815  he  joined  the  Kentucky  Confer- 
ence on  trial,  and  was  sent  to  tlie  Madison  Circuit.  He 
was  next  appointed  to  the  Lexington  Circuit,  and  two 
years  afterwards  successively  to  the  Hinkstone,  Lime- 
stone, Mt.  Sterling,  and  Fleming  Circuits.  In  1823  he 
was  superannuated,  but  returned  at  the  next  session  of 
the  Conference,  and  was  sent  to  the  Liberty  Circuit. 
From  1825-28  he  served  as  supernumerary  at  Paris,  Lex- 
ington, and  Hinkstone,  and  then  returned  to  the  super- 
annuated list,  finding  his  health  inadequate  to  the  ac- 
tive work  of  the  ministry.  He  died  February  21, 1841. 
Hunt  was  a  "  natural  orator,"  and, "  though  comparative- 
ly illiterate  and  unpolished,  such  was  his  native  good 
sense,  his  deep  acquaintance  with  the  human  heart,  his 
quick  perception  of  the  characters  of  men,  and  the  un- 
affected kindness  of  his  manners,  that  he  was  not  only 
generally  popular  as  a  preacher,  but  was  often  the  ad- 
mired favorite  with  the  learned  and  the  refined." — Meth- 
odist Monthly,  1850 ;  Redford,  Methodism  in  Kentucky,  ii, 
346  sq.     (J.H.W.) 

Hunt,  Christopher,  a  minister  of  the  Reformed 
(Dutch)  Church,  was  born  at  Tarrv'town,  N.  Y.,  near  the 
opening  of  our  century;  graduated  at  Rutgers  College 
in  1827,  and  at  New  Brunswick  Theological  Seminary  in 
1830.  He  was  settled  at  Clarkstown,  N.  Y.,  1830-2;  at 
Nassau,  N.  Y.,  1832-7 ;  and  at  Franklin  St.,  N.  York,  1837 
-9.  Bereft  of  both  parents  when  very  young,  he  made 
his  home  an  orphan  asylum,  where  Christian  kindness 
and  spiritual  training  were  blessed  to  him.  He  was  an 
earnest,  devoted  preacher,  a  man  of  comprehensive  views, 
and  well  qualified  by  natural  endowments,  as  well  as  by 
divine  grace,  for  the  large  and  important  charge  in 
which  he  ended  his  ministry'.  His  memory  is  ardently 
cherished  among  the  churches  which  he  served.  He 
fell  in  the  prime  of  life,  a  victim  of  pulmonary  disease. 
His  last  words  were,  "All  is  well." — Corwin's  Manual  of 
the  Reformed  Dutch  Church,  p.  119.      (\V.  J.  R.  T.) 

Hunt,  Jeremiah,  D.D.,  a  learned  English  dissent- 
er, was  born  at  London  in  1678.  He  studied  first  in 
that  city  under  j\lr.  Thomas  Rowe,  and  after^vards  at 
Edinburgh  and  Leyden.  On  his  return  to  England  lie 
preached  at  Tunsted,  near  Norwich.  He  received  the 
degree  of  D.D.  from  the  University  of  Edinburgh  in 
1707,  and  died  Sept.  5, 1744.  Dr.  Lardner  preached  his 
funeral  sermon,  which  contained  a  biographical  sketch. 
Dr.  Benson  edited  Hunt's  sermons,  which  are  elaborate 
and  exact  compositions,  but  not  interesting.  His  princi- 
pal works  are  An  Es.-mi/  tmninls  , .rj,^,ihiinf/  the  Ilistoi-y 
and  Revelations  of  Svrijititr<'  in  t!i<  ir  .<i  ri  r(d  Periods,  pt. 
i;  to  which  is  added  a  Uisscrlti/iun  uu  the  Fall  of  Man 
(Lond.  1731,  8vo) :— Sermons  and  Tracts  (Lond.  1748,  4 
vols.  8vo). — Darling,  Cyclopadia  Bihliographica,  i,  1580. 

Hunt,  John,  a  Congregational  minister,  was  bom 
at  Northampton  Nov.  20, 1744,  and  was  educated  at  Har- 
vard (class  of  1764).  From  1765-69  he  taught  a  gram- 
mar school  at  his  native  place.  AV^hile  in  this  position  he 
was  converted,  and  having  pursued  a  theological  course 
in  his  last  years  of  teaching,  he  was  licensed  to  jireach 
in  1769.  Only  two  years  later  he  was  called  to  the  old 
South  Church,  Boston,  as  associate  of  the  Rev.  John  Ba- 
con (q.  v.).  In  1775,  while  on  a  visit  to  his  home,  he 
died  (Dec.  20).  Though  young  even  when  he  died. 
Hunt  had  already  acquired  a  great  reputation  as  a  ready 
speaker  and  a  superior  thinker.  He  published  two  of 
his  sermons  (1771). — Sprague,  Annals  of  the  Amcr.  Pul- 
pit, i,  686  sq. 

Himt,  John,  a  Wesleyan  missionary  to  the  Fiji 
Islands,  and  a  model  of  Christian  excellence,  was  born 
at  Hykeham  ^loor,  near  Lincoln,  England,  .June  13, 1812. 
His  early  education  was  verj'  limited,  and  John  was 
brought  u;i  to  assist  his  father  on  a  farm,  over  which  he 
■was  bailiff  or  overseer.     When  seventeen  years  old  he 


was  converted,  and  joined  the  Weslej'an  society,  to  whose 
service  he  resolved  to  devote  all  his  powers.  He  began 
at  once  to  preach,  and  by  close  application  acquired  con- 
siderable knowledge.  In  1835  he  received  the  recom- 
mendation from  a  (^)uarterly  Meeting  to  join  Conference, 
and  in  IMay,  1836,  he  was  accepted  bj'  that  body  as  a 
"preacher  on  trial."  His  intention  Avas  to  preach  a 
short  time  at  home,  and,  after  sufficient  preparation,  go 
to  Africa  as  a  missionarj'.  L^pon  examination  at  Lon- 
don before  the  Jlissionarj'  Committee,  he  was  found  to 
be  so  far  beyond  the  average  standard  that  it  was  de- 
cided that  Hunt  should  be  sent  to  the  theological  insti- 
tution at  Hoxton.  In  1838,  when  it  became  the  task 
of  the  Missionary  Committee  at  London  to  determine 
the  futiu-e  course  of  Hunt,  the  wants  of  Fiji  seemed  to 
press  upon  them,  and  they  overruled  the  original  desigii 
of  sending  him  to  Africa.  He  was  ordained  March  27, 
and  sailed,  -with  his  lately-\/edded  bride,  April  29, 1838, 
and  they  entered  on  their  work  at  Rewa  Jan.  3,  1839. 
His  only  object  was  to  dd  successfully  the  work  for 
which  he  was  sent.  He  labored  earnestly  to  acquire  a 
thorough  masterj'  of  the  language  of  the  natives,  and 
soon  met  with  such  success  as  has  rarely  crowned  the 
work  of  a  Christian  missionary'.  Indeed,  he  became  a 
living  example  to  all  missionaries  through  those  islands. 
"  Neither  distance  nor  danger  delayed  or  damited  him. 
In  one  of  his  tours  he  preached  the  Gospel  to  five  dif- 
ferent nations  and  kingdoms,  who  had  never  before  seen 
a  missionarj'.  He  died  in  the  midst  of  his  labors,  Oct. 
4, 1848.  Besides  a  translation  of  the  New  Testament 
for  the  Fijis,  Hunt  wrote  a  work  on  Entire  Sunctifca- 
tion,  "  the  matured  thoughts  of  a  Christian  profoundly 
submissive  to  divine  teachings ;  written  amidst  the  most 
robust  labors  of  luitiring  activity,  prompted  bj'  the  prin- 
ciple of  holiness;  and  himself  able,  through  grace,  to 
illustrate  the  truths  he  taught  by  his  spirit  and  life. 
The  book  will  live ;  for  it  is  a  thorough  discussion  of 
the  doctrine  of  holy  Scripture,  untinctured  with  mysti- 
cism, free  from  enthusiastic  extravagance,  and  not  bur- 
dened, like  some  recent  writings,  with  extraneous  mat- 
ters interesting  only  to  the  writer."  See  Rowe,  IJfe  of 
John  Hunt  (Lond.  1860, 12mo).     (J.  H.  W.) 

Hunt,  Robert,  a  ver^'  pious  and  devoted  clergy- 
man of  the  Church  of  England,  and  one  of  the  petition- 
ers for  the  charter  granted  by  king  James  I  to  the  "Lon- 
don Company"  April  10, 1606,  emigrated  for  this  cuun- 
try  as  preacher  of  the  first  colony  to  Virginia  Dec.  19, 
1606.  The  historj'  of  iSIr.  Hunt's  life  previous  to  this 
time  is  not  known,  neither  is  it  definitely  known  wheth- 
er he  spent  the  remaiifder  of  his  life  in  Virginia,  though 
this  is  generally  supjiosed  to  have  been  the  case,  nor  is 
the  time  of  his  death  at  all  ascertained.  During  his 
connection  with  the  colony  their  church  was  burned, 
and  with  it  Mr.  Hunt's  librarj',  but  he  lived  to  see  at 
last  the  church  rebuilt  (1608). — Hawks,  ^iVe  and  Prog- 
ress of  the  Prot.  Episc,  Ch.  in  Va.  p.  17  sq. 

Hunt,  Thomas,  D.D.,  a  disthignished  English  He- 
braist, was  born  in  1696.  He  studied  at  the  University 
of  Oxford,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  M.A.  in  1721. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  fellows  of  Hertford  College,  and 
applied  himself  especially  to  philosophical  researches  in 
the  O.  Test.  He  greatly  assisted  Walton  in  publishing 
the  London  Polyglot.  In  1738  he  was  called  to  the 
chair  of  Arabic  founded  by  Laud.  In  1747  he  bcci;me 
professor  of  Hebrew  at  Oxford;  in  1740  he  was  made 
fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  and  received  the 
degree  of  D.D.  in  1744.  He  died  at  Oxford  October  31, 
1774.     Hvmt  wrote  De  Btnedictione  patriarchte  Jacohi  -; 

(Oxford,  1724, 4to)  : — De  antiquitate.  ehr/antia  et  utilitate  I 

Lingua;  A  rabicm  (Oxford,  1739, 4to)  -.—De  Usii  Diakcto-  '( 

rum  Orientalium,  etc.  (Oxford,  1748)  : — ObseJ-vations  on  1 

several  Passages  of  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  irith  tiro  Ser-  i' 

mons  (Oxf.  1775, 4to),  his  best  and  a  most  valuable  work,  j^ 

published  after  the  author's  death,  imder  the  care  of  2- 

Kennicott.     (J.  N.  P.)  \ 

Hunter.     See  Hunting,  ""* 
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Hunter,  Henry,  D.D.,  a  Scotch  Presbyterian  di- 
vine, born  at  Oilross,  Perthshire,  in  1741,  was  educated 
at  the  University  of  Edinbur<;h.  In  17(5G  lie  became 
minister  of  Soutli  Leith,  and  in  1771  minister  of  the 
Scotcli  Church,  London  Wall,  London.  He  died  at  Bris- 
tol Hot  Wells,  October  '27,  1802.  Himter  was  a  man  of 
learnini^,  and  an  cldqiu  iit  writer.  His  iiriucipal  works 
are  tiermoih'!,  cui/ir/iJ  a  ml  n  iinUlishul  ill  I  heir  respective 
order, etc.  (Loml.  irn.').-'  \(i1s.N\(i)  ■.—SucnilBiograph/, 
or  thi'  Iliston/  of  the  Patriarchs  ;  being  a  course  of  lec- 
tures delivered  at  the  Scotch  Church,  London  Wall  ((Jth 
ed.  Loud.  1807, 5  vols.8vo).  This  work  has  often  been  re- 
printed both  in  England  and  America,  and  has  had  great 
popularity.  It  is,  to  a  large  extent,  an  unacknowledged 
translation  from  Saurin's  JJiscours  HiAtvriqncs.  Hunter 
edited  several  other  French  books,  and  excelled  in  this 
line  of  labor.  After  his  death  appeared  a  collection  of 
his  Sermons  and  other  Pieces,  with  a  Sketch  of  his  Life 
and  ir/-jV«w.r/.-((Lond.l8i)4.2  vols.8v()).  See  Joi'ics.  rV/m- 
ti(tn  Bioiiraphii,  s.  v. ;  Darling.  ( 'i/c/(iji(r//i,i  /)i/ifi<if/raj>h- 
ica,  i,  1582  ;  Allibone,  Dictionarij  of  A  uthors,  i,  'J22. 

Hunter,  Humphrey,  a  Presbyterian  minister  and 
patriot,  was  born  near  Londonder- 
ry, Ireland,  JNIay  14,  1755.  His 
Avidowed  mother  came  to  this 
country  when  Humphrey  was 
only  four  years  old.  During  the 
Revolution  he  served  our  nation 
in  the  struggle  for  independence, 
first  as  a  private,  and  later,  for  a 
short  time,  as  heutenant,  against 
the  Cherokee  Indians.  He  final- 
ly decided  to  prepare  himself  for 
a  literary  career,  and  to  this  end 
pursued  a  course  of  study  at  the 
Queen's  jNIuseum,  afterwards  call- 
ed  Liberty    Hall   Academy,    at 

Charlotte,  N.  C.  After  the  surrender  of  Charlestown  he 
re-enlisted,  and  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Cam- 
den. He  succeeded  in  making  his  escape  from  the  en- 
emy, and  took  a  gallant  pait  m  the  battle  at  Lutaw 

Springs.      After   tliis   he    

resumed  his  studies  at 
Mount  Zion  College, 
INIinnsborough,  S.  C,  and 
graduated  in  1787.  Two 
years  later  he  was  or- 
dained for  the  ministry, 
and  in  1805  was  installed 
as  pastor  over  the  Steele 
Creek  Chinch,  N.C.,where 
he  remained  until  bis 
death,  Aug.  21,1827.  (J. 
H.W.) 

Hunter,  William, 

a  INIethodist  Episcoi)al  |^ 
minister,  v,-as  born  in  the 
County  of  TjTone,  Ire- 
land, JNIay  5, 1755.  When  about  twenty-four  years  old  he 
was  converted,  and  joined  the  Wesleyan  ;Methodist  Soci- 
ety, and  shortly  after  his  connection  with  the  Church  be- 
gan to  preach.  He  became  personally  ac(iuainted  with 
Jlr.  Wesley,  and  felt  so  draAvn  towards  li'im  t  hat  be  decideil 
to  accompany  him  from  place  to  place,  to  profit  by  the 
godly  life  of  the  founder  of  Methodism.  In  May, 'l 790, 
he  emigrated  to  this  country,  and  settled  in  Delaware. 
He  was  admitted  on  trial  in  the  travelling  coimection 
in  1703,  was  ordained  deacon  in  1794,  anil  in  179(j  an 
elder.  He  successively  travelled  Chester,  Bristol,  Do- 
ver, Cecil,  Kent,  Queen  Anne's,  Strasb\irg,  Dauphin,  and 
Lancaster  circuits.  For  two  years  he  labored  as  a  mis- 
sionary in  I'ennsylvania,  and  during  four  years  he  pre- 
sided on  the  Schuylkill  District.  In  1814  he  was  re- 
tiu:ned  superannuated,  but  in  1816  he  again  resumed  his 
labors.  In  1819  he  was  returned  supernumerary,  and 
from  1822  to  1827  continued,  and  so  remained,  till  his 


deatli  at  Coventry,  Pa.,  Sept.  27,  1833.  In  the  various: 
appointments  he  filled  in  the  Church  "  he  was  accepta- 
ble and  useful  as  a  preacher,  and  discharged  the  duties 
of  his  vocation  with  simplicity  and  fidelity." — Minutes 

ofConf 

Hunting  (^yi^  Gr.  dypa).  The  pursuit  and  capture 
of  beasts  of  the  field  was  one  of  the  first  means  of  suste- 
nance to  which  the  human  race  had  recourse.  In  ])roc- 
ess  of  time,  however,  when  civilization  had  made  some 
progress,  when  cities  were  built  and  lands  cultivated, 
hunting  was  carried  on  not  so  much  for  the  food  wliich 
it  brought  as  for  the  recreation  it  gave  and  its  condu- 
civeness  to  health.  Hunting  has  always  bonic  some- 
what of  a  regal  character,  and  in  Persia  immense  jiarks 
(^■!ra(HiSei(joi)  were  mclosod  for  nurturing  and  jireserv- 
ing  beasts  of  the  chase.  The  monarch  liiniself  led  the 
way  to  the  sport,  not  only  in  these  preserves,  but  also 
over  the  wide  surface  of  the  country,  being  attended  by 
his  nobles,  especially  by  the  yoimger  aspirants  to  fame 
and  warlike  renown  (Xenoph.  0//-.viii,  1,  38).  Scenes 
of  this  character  are  abundantly  ])ortrayed  on  the  As- 
svrian  and  Babvlonian  monuments  reccntlv  discovered 


Ancieut  Assyrian  Iluutsmau. 

by  Botta  and  Layard.  The  king  is  represented  as  pur- 
suing not  only  smaller  game  on  horseback,  but  also  en- 
gaged in  the  chase  of  more  formidable  animals,  such  as 
hois  and  A\ild  bulK  ni  tbt  thain  t  (L  mi  1  s  \in<reh. 


U  MoUUlULUts 


1st  ser.  ii,  328).  See  Liox.  Tliis  was  especially  a  fa- 
vorite employment  of  jirinces,  and  Darius  caused  to  be 
engraved  on  his  tomb  an  epitaph  recording  his  proficien- 
cy as  an  archer  and  hunter  (Stralw,  xv,  212). 

In  the  Bible  we  find  hunting  connected  with  royalty 
as  early  as  in  Gen.  x,  9.  The  great  founder  of  Babel  was 
in  general  repute  as  '*a  mighty  hunter  before  the  I^^rd." 
See  Ni.Mijoi).  Tiie  patriarchs,  however,  are  to  be  re- 
garded rather  as  herdsmen  than  hunters,  if  respect  is 
I  had  to  their  habitual  mode  of  life.  The  condition  of 
the  hertisman  ensues  next  to  that  of  the  hunter  in  the 
early  stages  of  civilization,  and  so  we  find  tliat  even 
Cain  was  a  keeper  of  sheep.  This,  and  the  fact  that 
Abel  is  designated  "a  tiller  of  the  ground,"  would  seem 
to  indicate  a  very  rapid  progress  in  the  arts  and  pur- 
suits of  social  life.  Tlie  same  contrast  and  similar  hos- 
tility we  find  somewhat  later  in  the  case  of  Jacob  and 
Esau;  the  first  "a  plaiii  man  dwelling  in  tents,"  the 
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second  "  a  cunning  hunter,  a  man  of  the  field"  (Gen. 
XXV  sq.).  The  account  given  of  Esau  in  connection 
with  liis  father  seems  to  show  that  hunting  was,  con- 
jointly with  tillage,  piu-sued  at  that  time  as  a  means  of 
subsistence,  and  that  hunting  had  not  then  passed  into 
its  secondarj'  state,  and  become  an  amusement. 

In  Egypt  the  chUdren  of  Israel  doubtless  were  specta- 
tors of  liuiiting  carried  on  extensively  and  piu-sued  in  dif- 
ferent methods,  but  chiefly,  as  appears  probable,  with  a 


Ancient  Egyptian  Hunter  carrying  Home  the  Game. 


view  rather  to  recreation  than  subsistence  (^Vilkinson's 
A71C.  Egypt .  vol.  iii).  Wild  oxen  are  represented  on  the 
Egyptian  sculptures  as  captured  by  means  of  the  lasso, 
but  dogs  appear  to  have  been  usually  employed  in  the 
chase.  See  Dog.  That  the  land  of  promise  into  which 
the  Hebrews  were  conducted  on  leaving  Egypt  was 
plentifully  supplied  with  beasts  of  the  chase  appears 
clear  from  Exod.  xxiii,  29,  "  I  Avill  not  drive  them  out 
in  one  year,  lest  the  land  become  desolate  and  the  beast 
of  the  field  multiply  against  thee"  (comp.  Dent,  iii,  22). 
Also  from  the  regulation  given  in  Lev.  xvii,  15,  it  is  man- 
ifest that  hunting  was  practised  after  the  settlement  in 
Canaan,  and  was  pursued  with  the  view  of  obtaining 
food.  Prov.  xii,  27  proves  tliat  hunting  animals  for 
their  flesh  was  an  established  custom  among  the  He- 
brev.-s,  though  the  turn  of  the  passage  may  serve  to 
show  that  at  the  time  it  was  ]ienned  sport  Avas  the 
chief  aim.  If  hunting  was  not  forbidden  in  the  "  year 
of  rest,"  special  provision  was  made  that  not  only  the 
cattle,  but  "  the  beast  of  the  field,"  should  be  allowed  to 
enjoy  and  flourish  on  the  uncropped  spontaneous  prod- 
uce f)f  the  land  (Exod.  xxiii,  11;  Lev.  xxv,  7).  Har- 
mcr  (iv.  ;;57)  says,  "There  are  various  sorts  of  creatures 
in  the  Holy  Land  proper  for  hunting;  wild  boars,  ante- 
lopes, hares,  etc.,  are  in  considerable  numbers  there,  and 
one  of  the  Christian  kings  of  Jerusalem  lost  his  life 
{Gesta  JJei,  p.  887)  in  pursuing  a  hare."  That  the  lion 
and  other  ravenous  beasts  of  prey  were  not  wanting  in 
Palestine  many  passages  of  the  Bible  make  obvious  ( 1 
Sam.  xvii,  34 ;"  2  Sam.  xxiii,  20 ;  1  Kings  xiii,  24 ;  Har- 
ris, Nalural  History  of  the  Bible ;  Kitto's  Pictorial  Pal- 
estine). The  lion  was  even  made  use  of  to  catch  other 
animals  (Ezck.  xix,  3),  and  Harmer  long  ago  remarked 
that  as  in  the  vicinity  of  Gaza,  so  also  in  Juda?a,  leop- 
ards were  trained  and  used  for  the  same  purpose  (Har- 
mer, iv.  358 ;  Hab.  i,  8).  That  lions  were  taken  by  pit- 
falls as  well  as  by  nets  appears  from  Ezek.  xix,  4,  8 
(Shaw,  p.  172).  In  the  latter  verse  the  words  of  the 
prophet,  '•'  and  spread  their  net  over  him"  (comp.  2  Sam. 
xxii,  G),  allude  to  the  custom  of  inclosing  a  wide  extent 
of  country  with  nets,  into  which  the  animals  were  driv- 
en by  hunters  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  Egyptians,  iii,  4).     The 


spots  thus  inclosed  were  usually  in  a  hilly  country  and 
in  the  vicinity  of  water-brooks ;  whence  the  propriety 
and  force  of  the  language  of  Psa.  xlii,  1,  "As  the  (hunt- 
ed) hart  panteth  after  the  water-brooks."  These  places 
were  selected  because  they  were  those  to  which  the  an- 
imals were  in  the  habit  of  repairing  in  the  morning 
and  evening.  Scenes  like  the  one  now  supposed  are 
found  portrayed  in  tlie  Egj^tian  paintings  (Wilkinson), 
Homids  were  used  for  hunting  in  Egypt,  and,  if  the 
passage  in  Josephus  {Ant.  iv,  8,  9)  may  be  considered 
decisive,  iii  Palestine  as  well.  From  Gen.  xxvii,  3, 
"  Now  take  thy  weapons,  thy  quiver  and  thy  bow,"  we 
learn  what  arms  were  employed  at  least  in  capturing 
game.  BuUs,  after  being  taken,  were  kept  at  least  for 
a  time  in  a  net  (Isa.  li,  20).  Various  missiles,  pitfalls, 
snares,  and  gins  were  made  use  of  in  hunting  (Psa.  xci, 
3;  Amos  iii,  5;  2  Sam.  xxiii,  20).  See  the  various  an- 
imals and  means  of  capture  enumerated  above  in  their 
ali)liabetical  i)lace.  That  hunting  continued  to  be  fol- 
lowed till  toAvards  the  end  of  the  Jewish  state  appears 
from  Josephus  {War,  i,  20,  13),  where  the  historian 
speaks  of  Herod  as  "  ever  a  most  excellent  hunter,  for 
in  one  day  he  caught  forty  wild  beasts."  The  same 
passage  makes  it  clear  that  horses  were  employed  in  the 
pursuits  of  the  chase  (compare  Josephus,  A  nt.  xv,  7,  7 ; 
xvi,  10,  3). — Kitto.     See  Chase. 

The  prophets  sometimes  depict  war  imdcr  the  idea 
of  hunting :  "  I  will  send  for  many  hunters,"  says  Jere- 
miah, "  and  they  shall  hunt  them  from  everj-  mountain, 
and  from  every  hUl,  and  out  of  the  holes  of  the  rocks" 
(xvi,  16),  referring  to  the  Chalda?ans,  who  held  the  Jews 
under  their  dominion,  or,  according  to  others,  to  the  Per- 
sians, who  set  the  Hebrews  at  liberty.  Ezekiel  also 
(xxxii,  30)  speaks  of  the  kings,  who  were  persecutors  of 
the  Jews,  under  the  name  of  hunters.  The  psalmist 
thanks  God  for  having  delivered  him  from  the  snares 
of  the  hunters  [Eng.  trans.  "  fowler"]  (Psa.  xci,  3).  Mi- 
cah  complains  (vii,  2)  that  every  one  lays  ambuscades 
for  his  neighbor,  and  that  one  brother  hunts  after  an- 
other to  destroy  him.  Jeremiah  (Lam.  iii,  52)  repre- 
sents Jerusalem  as  complaining  of  her  enemies,  who 
have  taken  her,  like  a  bird,  in  their  nets. — Calmet.  See 
Net. 

Huntingdon,  Selina,  Countess  of,  a  lady  distin- 
guished in  the  religious  history  of  the  18th  century,  was 
born  Aug.  24, 1707,  and  was  one  of  the  tliree  daughters 
and  co-heirs  of  Washuigton  Shirley,  earl  of  Ferrers.  Se- 
lina, the  second  daughter,  married,  in  1728,  Theophilus 
Hastings,  earl  of  Huntingdon,  a  nobleman  of  retired 
habits,  with  whom  she  appears  to  have  had  a  very  hap- 
py life  till  his  sudden  death,  on  the  13th  of  October,  1746, 
of  a  fit  of  apoplexy.  She  had  many  children,  four  of 
whom  died  in  youth  or  early  manhood.  It  was  proba- 
bly these  domestic  afflictions  which  disposed  this  lady 
to  take  the  course  so  opposite  to  that  which  is  gener- 
ally pursued  by  the  noble  and  the  great.  She  became 
deeply  religious.  It  was  at  the  time  when  the  preach- 
ers and  fomiders  of  Methodism,  Wesley  and  Whiteficld, 
were  rousing  in  the  country,  by  their  exciting  minis- 
try, a  spirit  of  more  intense  devotion  than  was  generally 
prevalent,  and  leading  men  to  look  more  to  what  are 
called  the  distinguishing  truths  of  the  Gospel  than  to 
its  moral  teachings,  to  which  the  clergy  had  for  some 
time  chiefly  attended  in  their  public  ministrations.  She 
found  in  these  doctrines  matter  of  consolation  and  de- 
light, and  she  sought  to  make  others  participate  with 
her  in  the  advantages  they  were  believed  by  her  to  af- 
ford. The  character  of  her  religion,  as  well  as  of  her 
mind,  was  too  decided  to  allow  it  to  shrink  from  promi- 
nence ;  on  the  contrarv,  her  high  soid  compassionated 
the  fearful  condition  of  the  wealthy  and  noble,  and  she 
boldly  sought  to  spread  the  influences  of  Jlethodism, 
not  only  through  the  highest  aristocracy  of  the  realm, 
but  to  the  royal  family  itself.  Slie  took  Whitefield  un- 
der her  especial  patronage,  defied  all  ecclesiastical  or- 
der, and  even  engaged  him  to  hold  sers'ices  in  her  own 
residence,  which  she  invited  her  friends  of  the  nobili- 
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ty  to  atteiul.  She  persuaded  tlie  highest  ladies  of  the 
court  to  listen  to  the  preaching  of  the  great  evangelists, 
with  an  influence  more  or  less  powerful  upon  some,  and 
a  saving  change  in  others.  Among  the  former  were 
the  celebrated  duchess  of  Marlborough  and  the  duchess 
of  Buckingham ;  among  the  latter  the  duchess  of  the 
celebrated  Chesterfield,  lady  Ann  Frankland,  and  ladj^ 
Fanny  Shirlej^,  the  theme  of  the  admiring  muse  of 
Pope.  She  numbered  among  her  friends  some  of  the 
most  venerated  personages  of  English  history :  Watts, 
Doddridge,  IJomaine,  Venn,  and  the  sainted  Fletcher. 
When  Mr.  Wesley  and  his  conference  of  preachers  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  they  had  "leaned  too  much  to 
Calvinism,"  lady  Huntingdon,  who  had  imbibed  from 
Whiteticld  the  Calvinism  by  him  imported  from  New 
England,  received  the  impression,  erroneous  but  invet- 
erate, that  JNIr.  Wesley  denied  the  doctrine  of  justifica- 
tion by  faith,  and  insisted  upon  the  saving  merit  of 
works.  Her  relative,  Rev.  Walter  Shirley,  with  the 
small  remnant  of  Calvinistic  preachers,  called  for  recan- 
tation. A  controversy  arose,  in  which  the  virulent 
Toplady  was  chief  champion  of  Calvinism,  and  love  and 
truth,  on  the  Arminian  side,  found  their  model  in  Fletch- 
er. Each  party  went  on,  in  spite  of  the  break,  in  spread- 
ing tlie  essential  truths  of  the  Gospel  maintained  by 
both.  Lady  Huntingdon  and  Mr.  Wesley  never  again 
met  on  earth ;  but  when,  near  the  close  of  her  own  ca- 
reer, she  read  the  dying  ascription  made  by  Mr.  Wesley 
of  his  salvation  to  the  blood  of  the  Lamb,  and  when  she 
learned  from  Wesley's  fellow-traveller,  Bradford,  that 
such  had  ever  been  the  tenor  of  his  preaching,  her  soul 
melted,  and,  bursting  into  tears,  she  lamented  that  the 
unhapj)}'  separation  had  ever  taken  place.  Whitefield 
made  no  attempt  to  found  a  separate  sect,  but  the  count- 
ess chose  to  assume  a  sort  of  leadership  among  his  fol- 
lowers, and  to  act  herself  as  the  founder  of  a  sect,  and 
those  ;vho  might  properly  have  been  called  Whitefield- 
ian  Jlcthodists  came  to  be  known  as  •'  the  countess  of 
Huntingdon's  Connection."  On  Whitefield's  death  in 
1777  slie  was  appointed  by  will  sole  proprietrix  of  all 
his  possessions  in  Georgia  (U.  S.  A.),  and  a  residt  of 
this  was  the  organization  of  a  mission  to  America.  But 
the  countess  had  also  at  her  own  command  a  considera- 
ble income  during  the  forty-four  years  of  her  widow- 
hood, and,  as  her  own  personal  expenses  were  few,  she 
established  and  supported,  with  the  assistance  of  other 
opident  persons,  members  of  her  own  family,  or  other 
persons  who  were  wrought  upon  as  she  was,  a  college 
at  Trevecca,  in  Wales,  for  the  education  of  ministers ; 
built  numerous  chapels,  and  assisted  in  the  support  of  the 
ministers  in  them.  She  died  in  1791,  and  the  number 
of  her  chapels  at  the  time  of  her  death  is  stated  to  have 
been  sixty-four,  the  principal  of  which  was  that  at 
Bath,  where  she  herself  frequently  attended.  She  cre- 
ated a  trust  for  the  management  of  her  college  and 
chapels  after  her  death.  The  college  was  soon  after  re- 
moved to  Cheshunt,  Herts,  where  it  still  floiu-ishes ;  but 
her  chapels  have,  for  the  most  part,  become  in  doctrine 
and  practice  almost  identical  with  those  of  the  Congre- 
gational or  Independent  body,  the  chief  distinction  be- 
ing in  the  use  of  a  portion  at  least  of  the  "  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,"  though,  where  not  expressly  directed 
in  the  trust-deed,  that  practice  has  in  many  instances 
been  abandoned.  In  1851  there  were,  according  to  the 
census,  109  chapels  belonging  to  the  countess  of  Hunt- 
ingdon's Connection  in  England  and  Wales.  Sec  Eng- 
lish Cijchpaedia ;  Methodist  Quarterly  licrietr,  January, 
1858,  p.  1G2;  Stevens,  Hist,  of  MetJiodism,  i,  107;  iJfe 
and  Times  of  the  Countess  of'/Iuntinr/don  (Lond.  1840,  2 
vols.  8vo) ;  JIudge,  Lady  I/untinf/don  portrai/ed  (New 
York,  1857, 1-Jmo) ;  Skeats,  Hist,  of  the  Free  Churches  of 
Eiu/huid.  p.  ;JS8  S(j. 

Huntingford,  Geoecs  Isaac,  D.D.,  an  English 
prelate,  was  born  in  Winchester  in  17-18,  and  was  edu- 
cated at  Winchester  School  and  at  New  College,  Ox- 
ford. In  1772  he  became  master  of  Westminster  School; 
in  1789,  warden  of  Winchester  School ;  in  1802,  bishop 


of  Gloucester;  and  in  1815  bishop  of  Hereford.  He  died 
in  1832.  Besides  several  Greek  and  Latin  class-books, 
he  published  Thoughts  on  the  Trinity,  with  Charges,  etc, 
(2d  edit.  Lond.  1832,  8vo) ;  and  a  number  of  occasional 
sermons  and  charges.  Sec  ^^  nil,  iniin's  Marjaziuv,  June 
and  Dec.  1832 ;  Darling,  ( 'ni-lnji.  /Uli/ioyrctphica,  i,  1581 ; 
Allibone,  Diclionurt/  of  A  tithors,  i,  921. 

Huntington,  Joseph,  D.D.,  a  Congregational 
minister,  was  born  in  1735,  at  Windham,  Conn.  He 
graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1762,  and  was  ordained 
pastor  of  the  First  Church,  Coventry,  Conn.,  Jmie  29, 
1763,  where  he  died  Dec.  25,  1794.  In  1780  he  was 
made  a  member  of  the  board  of  overseers  of  Yale  Col- 
lege. He  jjublishcd  A  Plea  Ixfore  the  Ecclesiastical 
Council  at  Stockbridrje  in  the  Case  of  Mrs.  Fiske.  excom- 
miniirdtid  Jnr  iinirr)i'ni<i  a  profane  Mini  (  177'.i)  :  — .1 « 
.4 (/-//■( .vx  in  Ins  AiKiiiii/'ilist  Brethren  (17s:;)  :  'l'hniii,hls 
on  th,  At.iiKinint  of  Christ  {\.1^V):—Calriiiisiii  i.njinjrid 
(post,  1796) ;  and  a  few  occasional  sermons. — Spraguc, 
Annals,  i,  602. 

Huntington,  Joshua,  a  Congregational  minister, 
was  born  Jan.  31, 1786,  at  Norwich,  Conn.  He  grailuated 
at  Yale  College  in  1804,  entered  the  ministry  in  Sept. 
1806,  and  was  ordained  co- pastor  of  the  Old  South 
Church,  Boston,  IMay  18, 1808,  where  he  labored  until  his 
death,  Sept.  11,1819.  He  Avas  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
"  American  Educational  Society,"  and  I'resident  of  the 
"  Boston  Society  for  the  Keligious  and  Jloral  Instruction 
of  the  Poor"  from  its  formation  in  1816. — Sprague, .  1  ?;- 
nals,  ii,  501. 

Huntington,  Robert,  D.D.,  a  distinguished  Eng- 
lish tlieologian  and  Orientalist,  was  born  in  February, 
l(i36,  at  Deorhyrst,  in  Gloucestershire,  where  his  father, 
of  the  same  names,  was  parish  clergyman.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  free-school  of  Bristol,  was  admitted  in  1652 
a  portionist  of  Merton  College,  Oxford,  received  his  bach- 
elor's degree  in  1658,  and  was  shortlj^  after  elected  to  a 
fellowship  in  that  college.  He  took  his  degree  of  mas- 
ter of  arts  in  1663,  and,  having  then  applied  himself  with 
great  success  to  the  study  of  the  Oriental  languages,  he 
was  in  1670  appointed  to  the  situation  of  cliajilain  at 
Aleppo.  From  1677  to  1682  he  travelled  in  the  East, 
and  a  short  time  after  his  return,  in  1683,  was  appointed 
provost  or  master  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  receiving 
about  this  time  the  degree  of  D.D. ;  he  resigned  this  po- 
sition in  lG9I,and  once  more  retimied  to  England.  In 
August,  1692,  he  was  presented  by  Sir  Edward  Tiu-ner  to 
the  rectory  of  Great  Hallingbury,  in  Essex;  and  while 
there  he  married  a  sister  of  Sir  John  Powell,  one  of  the 
justices  of  the  King's  Bench.  In  1701  he  was  elected 
bishop  of  Kaphoe,  but  he  died  before  consecration,  Sept. 
2,  of  this  year.  Dr.  Huntington  is  principally  distin- 
guished for  the  numerous  Oriental  manuscripts  which 
he  procured  while  in  the  East  and  brought  with  him  to 
England.  Besides  those  which  he  purchased  for  arch- 
bishop Marsh  and  bishop  Fell,  he  obtained  between  six 
and  scA'en  hundred  for  himself,  which  are  now  in  the 
Bodleian  Library,  to  which  he  first  presented  thirty-five 
of  them,  and  then  sold  the  rest  in  1691  for  the  small  sum 
of  £700.  Huntington,  however,  missed  the  principal  ob- 
ject of  his  search,  the  verj'  important  Syriac  version  of 
the  epistles  of  St.  Ignatius,  a  large  portion  of  which  was 
recovered  in  1843  by  Mr,  Tattam  from  one  of  the  very 
monasteries  in  Nitria  which  Huntington  had  visited  in 
the  course  of  his  inquiries.  Several  of  Huntington's  let- 
ters, which  are  addressed  to  the  archbishop  of  ilount 
Sinai,  contain  inquiries  about  the  manuscript  of  St.  Ig- 
natius, and  the  same  earnest  inquiries  are  made  in  his 
letters  to  the  patriarch  of  Antioch.  See  Vita  If.et  epis- 
tolw,  edited  by  Thomas  Smith  (Lond.  1704,  8vo);  Enff- 
luih  Cyclop,  s.  V. ;  .Vllibone,  Diet,  of  A  uthors,  i,  924 ;  Hook, 
Eccles.  Biog.  vi,  224  ;  Darling,  Cyclop.  Biblioyr.  i,  1585. 
(J.  H.  W.) 

Huntington,  William,  a  CaMnistic  Jlethodist 
preacher,  was  born  in  1744.  He  passed  his  early  life  in 
menial  service  and  dissii)ation,  but  after  conversion  he 
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entered  the  ministrj',  and  became  a  popular  preacher  in 
London.  On  his  books  he  took  tlie  title  of  S.  S.,  or  Sinner 
Saved.  He  died  m  1813.  A  review  of  his  works  by 
Southey  wiU  be  found  in  the  Quurteiiy  Review,  xx,  462, 
His  writings  have  been  collected  and  published :  Works 
(London,  1820,  20  vols.  8vo,  and  his  select  works,  edited 
by  his  son,  6  vols.  8vo,  1838,  and  reprinted  in  1856) : — 
Contemplations  on  ike  God  of  Israel,  in  a  series  of  letters 
to  a  friend  (Sleaford,  1830,  i2mo)  -.—The  Lmv  established 
bi/  the  Faith  of  Christ,  a  sermon  on  Rom.  iii,  81  (Lond. 
1786,  8vo)  -.—The  Epistle  of  Faith  (Lond.  1789,  8vo)  :— 
The  Kingdom  of  Heaven  taken  by  Prayer,  with  Life  of 
the  author  (Andover,  1832,  32mo) : — The  leise  and  fool- 
ish Viryins  described,  the  substance  of  two  sermons  on 
IMatt.  XXV,  3, 4  (Lond.  1803, 8vo).— Darling,  Cyclopcedia 
JJiUiof/nijihica,  i,  1586. 

Hiinyad,  Joh^vxxes  Corvinus.     See  Hungary. 

Enpfeld,  Herjiann,  D.D.,  a  German  theologian, 
and  one  of  the  most  distinguished  Hebraists  of  Europe, 
son  of  the  clergyman  Bernhard  Karl  Hupfeld,  who  died 
at  Spangenburg,  Hesse,  in  1823,  was  born  March  31, 
1796,  at  Marburg,  and  educated  at  the  university  of  his 
native  ])lace,  under  the  especial  protection  of  the  great 
Orientalist  Arnoldi  (q.  v.).  After  preaching  a  short 
time  as  assistant  to  the  first  Reformed  preacher  of  Mar- 
burg, he  accepted  in  1819  the  position  as  third  teacher 
at  the  gymnasium  at  Hanau.  He  resigned  in  1822  on 
account  of  impaired  health,  and,  after  a  summer's  jour- 
ney through  Switzerland,  and  the  use  of  mineral  wa- 
ters at  the  springs  of  t^vo  ^vatering-places  in  Wiirtem- 
berg,  he  went  first  to  his  father's  house  at  Spangenburg 
to  resume  his  theological  studies  and  to  prepare  for  the 
ministry,  and  later  to  the  University  of  Halle,  where  he 
became  acquainted  with  Gcsenius,  rnd  was  led  to  a 
more  thorough  study  of  the  Scriptures,  especially  the 
Old  Testament.  In  1824  he  began  to  lecture  at  the 
university,  and  prepared  an  elaborate  essay  on  the  Ethi- 
opic  language  {ETerdtationes  JEthiopic(e,l^i\iz\g,  1825), 
which  was  favorably  received  and  commented  upon  in 
the  Ileidelbei'ffer  Jahrbiicher  and  the  Ilallische  Liierutur 
Zeitung.  In  1825  he  was  appointed  extraordinary  pro- 
fessor of  theology  at  the  University  of  Marburg,  and  in 
1827,  after  Hartmann's  death,  professor  ordinaiixis  of 
the  Oriental  languages,  retaining  the  chair  of  theology, 
which  was  made  a  regular  professorship  in  1830.  During 
the  Revolution  of  1830  he  was  on  the  side  of  those  who 
favored  a  reform  of  the  ecclesiastical  constitution  of 
Hesse,  and  strongly  opposed  the  conservative  minister 
Hassenpflug.  In  1843  he  went  to  Halle  as  the  successor 
of  Gesenius,  by  whose  influence  Hupfeld  had  received 
the  degree  of  D.D.  in  1834.  During  the  revolution  of 
1848  he  was  active  in  the  interests  of  a  popular  form  of 
government,  and  urged  the  establishment  of  a  German 
empire  on  a  historical  basis.  He  died  April  24, 1866.  In 
theology,  Hupfeld  was  called  orthodox  in  Germany,  but 
in  America  he  would  be  much  more  likely  to  have  been 
classed  with  "Liberals."  On  inspiration,  for  instance,  he 
held  that  only  certain  portions  of  the  sacred  writings  are 
of  divine  origin,  and  that  the  Spirit  reveals  to  all  sincere 
readers  the  real  character  of  such  passages.  In  criticism, 
he  belonged  to  the  school  of  his  friend  De  Wette  (q.  v.). 
"  His  researches  Nvere  extensive,  but  guarded  in  their 
deductions  by  liis  caution.  In  the  elaboration  of  his 
■works  he  was  extremely  fastidious.  A  connoisseur  in 
work,  he  could  not  go  on  if  the  machinery  M-ere  not  ex- 
act, if  one  slight  element  were  lacking  to  harmony  and 
completeness.  This  sensibility  sometimes  impeded  the 
activities  of  a  mind  whose  powers  of  acquisition  and 
production  were  immense.  In  his  department  he  was 
among  the  first  scholars  of  his  day.  Few  burial-groimds, 
indeed,  inclose  the  ashes  of  two  such  savans  as  Hupfeld 
and  his  predecessor  Gesenius.  At  the  close  of  his  ardu- 
ous life,  when  in  his  seventy-first  year,  his  mental  vigor 
showed  no  decline,  his  dihgence  no  slackening.  As  a 
religious  man,  Hupfeld  belonged  to  the  Pietists,  who 
correspond  in  tlie  religious  scale  with  om  strict  evan- 
gelical Christians.     He  was  a  devout  man,  though  not 


after  our  stamp  of  devotion.  It  is  doubtful  whether  he 
knew  anything  by  experience  of  our  immediate  conver- 
sion. Probably  he  was  never  in  a  prayer-meeting ;  and 
he  looked  upon  revivals  as  questionable,  if  not  objec- 
tionable measures.  Of  devotional  methods  and  exer- 
cises, then,  he  had  Umited  knowledge ;  but  he  believed, 
nevertheless,  'with  the  heart  unto  righteousness.'  He 
lived  as  all  Christians  must  live,  by  faith"  (A'.  Y.  Meth- 
odist, 1866,  No.  318).  Hupfeld  left  mere  monographs, 
the  results  of  most  careful  inquiry  on  certain  points 
bearing  on  the  subjects  to  which  he  devoted  his  later 
years,  and  but  few  books  proper.  Thus,  in  1841,  he  com- 
menced a  Hebrew  grammar,  in  which  he  attempted  to 
pursue  the  same  course  in  the  Shemitic  as  Grimm  did 
in  the  Germanic  language,  viz.  the  development  of  the 
Hebrew  f/enetically  by  a  consideration  of  its  somids. 
Only  a  few  sheets  of  the  work  were  published,  under 
the  title  Kritisches  Lehrb.  der  hebr.  Sprache  uml  Schy-ift 
(Cassel,  1841).  His  most  important  works  are,  Ueber 
d.  Begriffu.  d.  Methode  d.  bibl.  Einleit.  (Marb.  1844):—, 
De  antiquioribus  apud  Jud(BOS  accentuuni  scriptoribus 
(Halle,  1846  and  1847,  2  vols.)  i—De  primit.  et  verafesto- 
rum  apud  Hebrceos  rations  (1851,  1852,  1858,  1865,  2 
vols.)  : — Qucest.  in  Jobeidos  locos  (1853) : — Die  Quellen  d. 
Genesis  (Berl.  1835)  : — Die  Psalmen,  iibersetzt  n.  erklart 
(1855-62, 4  vols.  8vo ;  of  a  2d  ed.,  begun  in  1867  by  Dr. 
Edward  Riehm,  3  vols,  are  now  [1870]  published) : — Die 
heiitige  theosoph.it.  myiholog.  Theologie  iind  Schriftei-kla- 
rung  (Berlin,  1861).  A  biography  of  Hupfeld  was  pub- 
hshed  by  Dr.  Riehm  {Dr.  Hermann  Hupfeld,  Halle,  1867). 
See  Theol.  Univ.  Lex.  i,  374 ;  Pierer,  Universal  Lex.  viii, 
63 1 ;  Stud.  u.  Krit.  1868,  i,  184  sq. ;  Jahrb. deutsch.  Theolog. 
1868,  iv,  758  sq. ;  Bib.  Sac.  1866,  p.  673  sq,  (J.  H.  W.) 
Hu'pham  (Heb.  Chujiham',  t£'n,  according  to 
Gesenius  perh.  coast-man,  according  to  Furst  screened; 
Sept.  omits,  but  some  eds.  have  'Orpafi ;  Vulg.  Hupham), 
a  person  apparently  mentioned  as  one  of  the  sons  of 
Benjamin  (Numb,  xxvi,  39) ;  elsewhere  less  correctly 
called  HuppiM  (Gen.  xlvi,  24).  His  descendants  are 
called  HuPH.\:«iTES  (Hebrew  Chuphami',  *i^SW,  Sept. 
omits,  but  some  eds.  '0^o^(i,Vidg.  Huphainita,  Numb. 
xxvi,  39).  B.C.  1856.  The  name  Hupipim  being  in  the 
pliu".  (Heb.  Chuppim' ,  D'^BH,  covei-ings ;  Sept.  omits  in 
Gen.  xlvi,  21,  but  some  copies  have  'Qcpfxlv  or  'O0(/(('/z 
as  a  son  of  Bela;  Vulg.  Ophim),  suggests  the  possibiUty 
that  it  is  a  contraction  for  Hvphamites.  See  SHUPPur. 
The  only  other  passages  where  it  occturs  are  1  Chron. 
vii,  12  (Sept.  'Aipt'tp,  Vulg.  Hapham)  and  15  (Sept. 
'A^0f  I'/j,  Vulg.  Happhim),  in  both  which  it  has  tiie  same 
fraternity  with  Shuppim,  and  m  the  latter  mention  is 
made  of  a  sister  Jlaachah  as  married  to  Machir,  the  son 
of  jNIanasseh  by  a  concubine,  while  in  the  former  Hup- 
pim  and  Shuppim  are  expressly  called  the  sons  of  Ir, 
apparently  a  son  of  Benjamin  additional  to  the  three 
mentioned  in  ver.  6,  but  probably  not  the  Iri  mentioned 
in  ver.  7.  Hence  results  the  probability  that  Hupham, 
whose  descendants  are  thus  spoken  of,  was  a  grandson 
of  Benjamin,  and  consequently  a  son  of  one  of  his  five 
sons  expressly  named  in  order  in  1  Chron.  viii,  1,  2,  but 
whether  of  the  fourth  or  fifth  is  uncertain.     See  Ben- 

JAJIIN. 

Hu'phamite  (Numb,  xxvi,  39).    See  Huphaji. 

Hup 'pah  (Heb.  Chuppah',  Hgn,  a  coveiing  or  bri- 
dal canopy,  as  in  Psa.  xix,  6 ;  also  protected,  as  in  Isa. 
iv,  5;  Sept.  '0(ppd  v.  r.  'Oir(pa,  and  even  'Oxxo(p(pa'), 
the  head  of  the  thirteenth  of  the  twenty-four  clas.ses 
into  which  David  divided  the  priests  (1  Chron.  xxiv, 
13).     B.C.  1014. 

Hup'pim  (Gen.  xlvi,  21 ;  1  Chron.  vii,  12).  See 
Hupham. 

Hur  (Heb.  Chih;  "iin,  a  hole,  as  of  a  viper,  Isa.  xi, 
8 ;  also  a  narrow  and  filthy  subterranean /?mo??,  Isa.  xlii, 
22;  comp.  the  "black  hole"  of  Calcutta;  othenvise  no- 
ble; Sept.  "Qo,  Oi'p,  but  Soi'p  in  Neh.  iii,  9;  Josephus 
'Opoc  and  Ovpt]£),  the  name  of  five  men. 
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1.  A  son  of  Caleb  (Jiulali's  preat-graudsoii  through 
Hezron),  the  first  one  by  his  second  wife  Ephrath,  and 
grandfather  of  Bezaleel  (q.  v.),  the  famous  artificer, 
tlirough  Uri  (1  Chron.  ii,  19,  50;  iv,  1,  4;  comp.  ii,  -iO; 
2  Chron.  i,  5;  Exod.  xxxi,  2;  xxxv,  30;  xxxviii,  22). 
B.C.  between  185{)  and  1658.  By  some  (after  Joseph  us, 
Afif.  iii,  G,  1)  he  has  been  confounded  with  the  following. 

2.  The  husband  of  Miriam,  tlie  sister  of  Closes,  ac- 
cording to  Josephus  (Ant.  iii,  2, 4).  During  the  conflict 
with  tlie  Amalekites  he  assisted  Aaron  in  sustaining  the 
arms  of  Closes  in  that  praying  attitude  upon  which  the 
success  of  the  Israelites  was  found  to  depenil  (Exod. 
xvii,  10-12);  and  when  Moses  was  absent  on  Sinai  to 
receive  the  law,  ho  associated  Hur  with  Aaron  in  charge 
of  the  people  (Exod.  xxv,  14).     B.C.  1G58. 

3.  The  fourth  named  of  the  five  princes  or  petty 
kings  of  INIidian  ('pt^  ''r?'?)»  '^'^^  v>'ere  defeated  and 
slain  shortly  before  the  death  of  IMoses  by  the  Israelites, 
under  the  leadership  of  Phinehas,  the  son  of  Eleazar 
(Xumb.  xxxi,  8;  Josephus,  Atit.  iv,  7,  1).  B.C.  1G18. 
In  Josh,  xiii,  21  these  five  Midianites  are  termed  '^3''p3 
"(ilT^p,  the  vassak  of  S ikon,  and  are  also  described  as 
V"lXn  "'l'^'^)  dwellers  in  the  land,  which  Keil  (ad  loc.) 
explains  as  meaning  that  they  had  for  a  long  time 
dwelt  in  the  land  of  Canaan  witli  the  jMoabites,  whereas 
the  Amorites  had  only  recently  effected  an  entrance. 
After  the  defeat  of  Sihon  these  chieftains  appear  to 
have  made  common  cause  with  Balak,  the  king  of  Jloab 
(Numb,  xxii,  4, 7),  and  to  have  joined  with  him  in  urg- 
ing Balaam  to  curse  the  Israelites.  The  evil  counsel  of 
Balaam  having  been  followed,  and  the  Israelites  in  con- 
sequence seduced  into  transgression  (Numb,  xxxi,  16), 
Moses  was  directed  to  make  war  upon  the  IMidianites. 
The  latter  were  utterly  defeated,  and  "  Balaam  also,  the 
son  of  Beor,  they  slew  with  the  sword."     See  Sihon. 

4.  A  person  whose  son  (Ben-Hiu-)  was  Solomon's 
purveyor  in  IMount  Ephraim  (1  Kings  iv,  8).  Josephus 
calls  him  Ures  (Ot'pz/e),  and  makes  him  to  have  been 
himself  military  governor  of  the  Ephraimites  {Ant.  viii, 
2,  3).     B.C.  ante  995. 

5.  Father  of  Rephaiah,  which  latter  is  called  "raler 
of  the  half  jiart  of  Jerusalem"  after  the  exile,  and  re- 
paired part  of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii,  9).  B.C. 
ante  446. 

Hu'rai  (Heb.  Chui-ay',  '^'nW,  Chald.  perhaps  linen- 
worker,  otherwise  noble ;  Sept.  Ovp't,  Vulg.  Ilurai),  a 
native  of  the  valleys  ("brooks")  of  Mount  Gaash,  one 
of  David's  heroes  (1  Chron.  xi,  32) ;  called  less  correctly 
in  the  parallel  passage  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  30)  Hiddai.  B.C. 
1046. 

Hu'ram  {a,  1  Chron.  viii.  5;  6,  1  Chron.  xiv,  1, 
marg. ;  2  Chron.  ii,  3, 11,  12  ;  viii,  2,  18 ;  ix,  10,  21 ;  c,  2 
Chron.  ii,  13;  iv,  11,  16).     See  Hin.vji. 

Hurd,  Richard,  D.D.,  an  eminent  English  prelate, 
was  born  at  Congreve,  Staffordshire,  in  1720.  He  was 
admitted  at  Emanuel  College,  Cambridge,  in  1733.  In 
1750,  In-  recommendation  of  his  friend,  bishop  AVarbur- 
ton  ((1.  v.),  he  became  one  of  the  Whitehall  preachers, 
and  in  1757  rector  of  Thiu-caston.  He  aftcnvards  be- 
came successively  rector  of  Follvton,  Yorkshire,  in  1762, 
preacher  of  Lincohi's  Inn  in  1765,  archdeacon  of  Glouces- 
ter in  1767,  and  finally  bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Coven- 
try in  1775,  whence  he  was  translated  to  Worcester  in 
1781.  In  1783  he  was  offered  the  archbishopric  of  Can- 
terbury, which  he  declined.  He  died  in  1808.  His 
Serni'ins  (5  vols.  8vo),  distinguished  by  elegant  sim- 
plicity of  style,  perspicuity  of  method,  and  acuteness  of 
elucidation,  are  to  be  found,  with  his  other  miscellane- 
ous Avritings,  in  his  Works  (London,  1811,  8  vols.  8vo). 
His  most  important  contribution  to  theology  is  his  In- 
troduciion  to  the  Studi/  of  the  Prophecies  (1772,  8vo; 
1788,  2  vols.  8vo;  1839,  edited  by  Bickersteth,  12mo). 
This  was  the  first  of  the  "  Warburtonian  Lectures." 
Notwithstanding  the  polemical  cast  of  some  of  these 
sermons,  the  clear  exposition  of  the  general  principles 


of  prophecy  and  of  the  claims  which  this  portion  of  tlie 
sacrod  Scriptiu-es  has  on  the  serious  and  uni)rciu(liced 
aften.tion  of  thoughtful  readers,  conveyed  in  ptrspi. nous 
and  even  elegant  language,  has  secured  a  large  amount 
of  ])oi)ularity  for  the  work  even  up  to  recent  times 
(Kitto,  Jillj.  'Ci/clop.  ii,  343).  He  also  eilited  The  Works 
of  WarbiirtoH  (1788,  7  vols.),  and  published  a  IJfe  of 
Wurburton  (Lond.  1794, 4to).  See  Allibone,  DiclhnKinj 
of  A  uthors,  i,  925 ;  Quarterly  Revieio  (Lon<lon),  vii.  :i)S3 ; 
Hallam,  Lit.  II  int.  of  Europe  (4th  edit.,  Lond.  l«5i),  iii, 
475;  Life  and  Wiitiwjs  of  Hard,  by  Francis  Kilvert 
(Lond.  1860)  ;  Christ.  Remembrancer,  1860,  p.  262 ;  North 
British  Rev.  Jlay,  1861,  art.  iv;  Hook,  Kccles.  Hiorj.  vi, 
225  S(i. 

Hurdis,  Jamks,  an  English  divine,  was  born  at 
Bishopstone,  Sussex,  in  1763,  and  was  (■(liicated  lirst  at 
Chichester  School  and  next  at  St.  Mary's  Hall.  ( ).\tiird. 
In  1782  he  was  chosen  demy  of  St.:\Iaiy  Mjigdalcnc  Col- 
lege, and  some  time  after  was  made  a  fellow.  In  1785 
he  became  curate  of  Burwash,  in  Sussex,  aiid  in  1791 
was  presented  to  the  living  of  his  native  jilac-e.  In 
1793  he  was  elected  to  the  professorship  of  poetry,  hav- 
ing previously  published  some  poems  of  great  excellence. 
He  took  the  degree  of  B.D.  in  1794,  and  that  of  D.D.  in 
1797.  He  died  Dec.  23,  1801.  Besides  poetical  works, 
Hurdis  published  several  works  of  interest  to  the  Bib- 
lical student.  They  are  :  Select  Critical  Remarks  upon 
the  English  Version  of  the  first  ten  Chapters  of  Genesis 
(Lond.  1793,  8vo) : — A  short  critical  Disquisition  upon 
the  true  Meaning  of  the  Word  Q'^S'^SFl  (Gen.  i,  21)  (ibid. 
1790,  8vo),  in  which  he  contends  that  this  word,  wher- 
ever it  occurs,  signifies  crocodile.  "  His  remarks  on  the 
various  passages  in  which  it  is  found  are,  to  say  the 
least,  very  ingenious."  He  also  wrote  Twelve  Disserta- 
tions on  the  Nature  and  Occasion  of  Psalm  and  Prophecy 
(ibid.  1800).— Kitto,  Bib.  Cycl.  ii,  343 ;  Hook,  Eccl.  Biogr. 
vi,  227  sq. ;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  A  uthors,  i,  925. 

Hurdwar  (more  accurately  Hardm-ak,  i.  e.  Gate 
of  liar i).  also  called  Gaxgadwara  (Ganges  Gate),  an 
Indian  city,  is  celebrated  on  account  of  the  pilgrimages 
which  are  made  to  it.  More  than  two  million  ]icople 
from  all  parts  of  India  resort  to  this  place  to  take  the 
sacred  bath  in  the  Ganges  (q.  v.),  that  flows  by  the  side 
of  it.  As  in  Mecca,  the  occasion  is  also  imjirovcd  for 
business  purposes,  and  great  fairs  are  held  annually  in 
April. — Brockhaus,  Com:  Lex.  viii,  167-8. 

Hu'ri  (Heb.  Churi',  '^"iW,  according  to  Gesenius 
perhaps  linen-worker,  like  Arab.  Jfariri;  so  also  Fiirst; 
Sept.  Ot'ipi,  Yidg.  IIu7-i),  son  of  Jaroah  and  father  of 
Abihail  of  the  descendants  of  Gad  in  Basliau  (1  Chron. 
V,  14).     B.C.  ante  781. 

Huris.     SeeHouRis;  MoiiAJiMiiDAxisjr. 

Hurrion,  John,  an  English  Independent  minister, 
was  born  about  1675.  He  became  pastor  of  a  congre- 
gation at  Denton,  Norfolk,  in  1696.  In  1724  he  re- 
moved to  London  as  minister  to  a  congregation  in  Hare 
Court,  and  died  in  1731.  He  employed  his  time  great- 
ly in  study,  chiefly  of  the  Church  fathers.  His  style  is 
natural,  unaffected,  and  manly.  His  witings  include  a 
Treatise  on  the  Holy  iSpirit  (1734,  8vo),  and  a  large 
number  of  sermons  and  lectures,  all  of  which  liave  been 
collected  and  published  under  the  title  Thcvhnl,-  ||'.,//.-.< 
of  John  Hurrion.  nnv  first  collected;  to  vhirh  is  /)nfij-ed 
the  Life  of  the  Author  (Loud.  1823,3  vols.  12mo).— Dar- 
ling, 'Cyclopwdia  Bihliographica,  i,  1587;  Allibone,  2>iC^ 
of  Authors,  i,  926:  Lond.  Ecang.  Mag.  Jan.  182/. 

Hurter,  Friedrich  Emanuel  von,  a  Swiss  the- 
ologian who  became  a  convert  to  Ronianisin.  was  bom 
at  Schaflfhausen  JIarch  19, 1787.  Ho  studied  Protestant 
theology  at  the  University  of  Gcittingcn,  became  pastor 
of  a  countrj-  congregation  in  his  native  canton,  1824, 
first  pastor  "of  the  city  of  Schaffliausen,  1835,  antistes 
(chief  of  the  clergy  of  the  canton)  and  dean  of  the  synod. 
His  intimate  association  with  some  of  the  ultramontane 
Roman  Catholics,  and  the  great  attention  paid  liim  by 
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communicants  of  the  Church  of  Rome  on  a  journey 
through  Bavaria  and  Austria,  brought  on  liim  the  stig- 
ma of  Cryptocatholicism,  and  he  was.  requested  b}"-  his 
colleagues  at  SchaflFhausen  to  define  his  position  to  the 
Reformed  Church  in  which  he  held  orders.  As  the  dec- 
laration wliich  Hiu-ter  made  gave  dissatisfaction  to  his 
Protestant  friends  and  brethren  in  the  ministry,  he  re- 
signed his  position  in  1841,  and  in  June,  1844,  made 
open  declaration  of  his  abjuration  from  the  Reformed 
and  adherence  to  the  Romish  Church.  ,  He  row  devoted 
his  time  mainly  to  the  study  of  history,  and  in  1845  ac- 
cepted a  call  to  Vienna  as  imperial  historiographer.  Un- 
der the  liberal  ministry  of  Pillersdorf  he  had  to  resign 
this  jjosiiion,  but  recovered  it  in  1851,  when  he  was  also 
ennobled.  He  died  at  Gratz  Aug.  27, 1865.  His  works 
of  especial  interest  to  the  theologian  are,  Geschichte  des 
Papstes  Innocenz  III  u.  s.  Zeitalter  (Hamb.  1834-42,  4 
vols.  8vo) : — Befeindung  d.  Kathol.  Kirche  in  d.  Schweiz 
(Schaifh.  1840)  -.—Geburt  u.  Wiedergeburt  (ibid.  1845,  4 
vols.  8vo;  4th  ed.  1867,  etc.) : — Geschichte  Ferdinand  II 
und  seine}-  Eltem  (Schafrhaus.  1850-64, 11  vols.).  The 
researches  made  for  his  history  of  Innocent  HI,  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  claim,  led  to  Hurter's  conversion  to  their 
Church. — Pierer,  Univ.  Lex.  viii,  633 ;  Werner,  Gesch.  der 
Kathol.  Theol.  p.  521  sq. 

Hurter,  Johann  Georg,  a  German  Pietist  and 
philanthropist,  was  born  in  the  latter  half  of  the  17th 
century.  Of  his  early  history  we  know  but  little.  He 
was  pastor  of  a  church  at  Schaffhausen  from  1704.  He 
is  often  called  "  an  Augustus  Hermann  Francke  in  min- 
iature" on  account  of  the  school  and  orphan-houses 
which  he  built  without  possessing  the  necessarj'  means, 
relying  solely,  like  Francke,  on  providential  help.  His 
first  undertaking  was  the  building  of  a  school-house  for 
the  instruction  of  the  children  of  his  own  scattered  con- 
gregation, who  -were  obliged  to  go  a  long  way  to  the 
town  school,  and  of  whom  many  could  not  get  there  at 
all.  "  la  December,  1709,  seventy  children,  with  their 
pastor,  Hurter,  at  tlieir  head,  celebrated,  with  prayer 
and  thanksgiving,  their  entrance  into  their  new  house." 
The  contributions  which  he  had  received  for  the  under- 
taking had  been  so  numerous  and  so  ready  that  on  the 
completion  of  the  school-house  he  decided  to  build  an 
orphan  asylum.  One  benevolent  man  laid  the  comer- 
stone  by  a  gift  of  200  florins.  To  make  a  beginning, 
one  of  the  rooms  in  the  school-house  was  set  apart  for 
the  reception  of  orphans,  and  in  Juh',  1711,  a  widow  with 
seven  children  was  received.  The  contributions  mul- 
tiplied, and  with  them  the  children.  Hurter  contrib- 
uted even  much  of  his  own  means;  and  when  in  1716  he, 
with  other  Pietists,  was  rewarded  for  his  service  by  dep- 
osition from  the  ministry,  he  modestly  secluded  him- 
self in  a  little  room  in  his  orphan  asylum,  and  there 
spent  the  latter  years  of  his  life.  He  died  in  1721. — 
This  article  is  based  altogether  on  Hurst's  translation 
of  Hagenbach,  Jlist.  of  the  Church  in  the  iSth  and  19th 
Centuries  (K  York,  Scribner  and  Co.,  1869,  2  vols.  8vo), 
i,  181. 

Hui'witz,  Hyjiax,  a  distinguished  Jewish  scholar, 
of  whose  early  Ufe  but  little  is  known,  was.  up  to  the 
time  of  his  death  (about  1850),  professor  of  Hebrew  in 
the  University  College,  London.  He  is  best  known  as 
the  autlior  of  Vindiclce  Ilehraicce,  or  A  Defence  of  the 
llehreio  Scriptures  (Lond.  1820,  8vo),  which,  at  the  time 
of  its  appearance,  was  highly  commented  upon  by  the 
London  Quarterly  lierien;  and  by  Home  in  his  Bill. 
Bib.  Hurwitz  also  published  a  volume  of  Hebrew  Tales, 
collected  chiefly  from  the  Talmud,  to  which  he  pays  a 
verj'  high  tribute,  and  of  which,  while  endeavoring  to 
free  it  from  the  objection  so  frequently  made  to  some 
of  its  indecent  passages  and  many  contradictions,  he 
says,  "I  do  not  hesitate  to  avow  my  doubts  whether 
there  exists  any  uninspired  work  of  equal  antiquity  that 
contains  more  interesting,  more  various  and  valuable 
information,  than  that  of  the  still-existing  remains  of 
the  ancient  Hebrew  sages."     In  1807  Hurwitz  began 


the  publication  of  text-books  for  the  study  of  the  He- 
brew language,  which  are  considered  among  the  best 
extant  in  the  English  language.  They  were.  Elements 
of  the  Ilebr.  Lang.  pt.  i,  Orthography  (Lond.  1807,  8vo ; 
4th  ed.  1848,  8vo) : — Etymology  and  Syntax  of  the  Jlebr, 
Lang.  (4th  ed.  1850,  8vo) : — Hebrew  Grammar  (4th  ed. 
1850,  8vo). — Etheriilge,  Inlrod.  to  Hebr.  Lit.  p.  183  sq.; 
Allibone,  Diet,  of  Authors,  i,  926. 

Husband  (prop.  d"iit  or  diJX,  a  man,  ciin'ip ;  also 
?y3,  master,  '{^X^,  sjwuse  [in  Exod.  iv,  24,  the  phrase 
"bloody  husband"  has  an  allusion  to  the  matrimonial 
figure  in  the  covenant  of  circumcision  (q.  v.)],  etc),  a 
married  man,  the  house-band,  or  band  which  connects 
the  ^vhole  family,  and  keeps  it  together.  Johnson  {Engl, 
Diet.  s.  V.)  refers  the  term  to  the  Runic,  house-6o?«rfa, 
master  of  the  house ;  but  several  of  his  instances  seem 
allied  to  the  sense  of  binding  together,  or  assembling  into 
union.  So  we  say,  to  husband  small  portions  of  things, 
meaning  to  collect  and  unite  them,  to  manage  them  to 
the  greatest  advantage,  etc,  wliich  is  by  associating 
them  together ;  making  the  most  of  them,  not  by  dis- 
persion, but  by  imion.  A  man  who  was  betrothed,  but 
not  actually  married,  was  esteemed  a  husband  (]Matt. 
i,  16,  20;  Luke  ii,  5).  A  man  recently  married  was  ex- 
empt from  going  out  to  war  (Deut.  xx,  7;  xxiv,  5). 
The  husband  is  described  as  the  head  of  liis  wife,  and 
as  having  control  over  her  conduct,  so  as  to  supersede 
her  vows,  etc.  (Numb,  xxx,  6-8).  He  is  also  the  guide 
of  her  youth  (Prov.  ii,  17).  Sarah  called  her  husband 
Abraham  lord,  a  title  which  was  continued  long  after 
(Hos.  ii,  16)  [baali,  my  lord].  The  apostle  Peter  seems 
to  recommend  it  as  a  title  implying  great  respect,  as 
well  as  affection  (1  Pet.  iii,  6).  Perhaps  it  was  rather 
used  as  an  appeUation  in  public  than  in  private.  Our 
own  word  master  [J/r.]  (and  so  correl  .tively  mistress) 
is  sometimes  used  by  married  women  when  speaking  of 
their  husbands ;  but  the  ordinary  use  made  of  this  word 
to  all  persons,  and  on  all  occasions,  deprives  it  of  any 
claim  to  the  expression  of  particular  affection  or  re- 
spect, though  it  was  probably  in  former  ages  implied  by 
it  or  connected  with  it,  as  it  still  is  in  the  instances  of 
proprietors,  chiefs,  teachers,  and  superiors,  whether  in 
civil  life,  in  polite  arts,  or  in  liberal  studies. — Cabnet. 
See  Marriage. 

Husbandman  (properly  n^'^i*  HJ"^!!*,  man  of  the 
ground;  yfwpyoc),  one  whose  profession  and  labor  is  to 
cultivate  the  ground.  It  is  among  the  most  ancient 
and  honorable  occupations  (Gen.  ix,  20;  xxvi,  12,  14; 
xxxvii,  7;  Job  i,  2;  Isa.  xxviii,  24-28;  John  xv,  1). 
All  the  Hebrews  who  were  not  consecrated  to  religious 
ofliices  were  agricidturists.  Husbandmen  at  work  are 
depicted  on  the  ancient  monuments  of  Egypt.  It  was 
remarked  by  the  members  of  the  French  Commission 
that  there  is  a  great  similarity  between  the  joj-lcss 
looks  of  the  husbandmen  on  the  monuments  and  the 
sombre  countenances  of  the  modern  fellahs,  whose  toil 
is  so  miserably  remunerated.  In  reference  to  the  hus- 
bandmen of  Syria,  Dr.  Bowrmg  says,  "The  laboring 
classes,  if  left  to  themselves,  and  allowed  mimolested  to 
turn  to  the  best  account  the  natural  fertiUty  and  rich- 
ness of  the  country,  would  be  in  a  highly  favorable  con- 
dition. But  this  cannot  be  considered  as  the  case  when 
their  services  may  be  and  are  called  for  as  often  as  the 
government  require  them,  and  for  which  they  are  al- 
ways inadequately  paid;  they  are  likewise  frequently 
sent  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another  wholly 
without  their  consent.  The  fellah,  or  peasant,  earns 
little  more  than  a  bare  subsistence.  In  Syria  a  great 
proportion  of  the  labor  is  done  by  females,  and  they  are 
constantly  seen  carrying  heavy  burdens,  and,  as  in 
Egypt,  a  large  portion  of  their  time  is  employed  in  fetch- 
ing water  from  the  wells  for  domestic  use.  They  bring 
home  the  timber  and  brushwood  from  the  forests,  and 
assist  much  in  the  cidtivation  of  the  fields." — Bastow. 
See  Hireling. 

God  is  compared  to  a  husbandman  (John  xv,  1  v  1 
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Cor.  iii,  9) ;  and  the  simile  of  land  carefully  cultivated, 
or  of  a  vineyard  carefully  dressed,  is  often  used  in  the 
sacred  writings.  The  art  of  husbandry  is  from  God, 
says  the  projjhet  Isaiah  (xxviii,  24-28),  and  the  various 
operations  of  it  are  each  in  their  season.  The  sowing 
of  seed,  the  waiting  for  harvest,  the  ingathering  when 
ready,  the  storing  up  in  granaries,  and  the  use  of  the 
products  of  the  earth,  afford  many  points  of  comparison, 
of  ajit  figures,  and  similitudes  in  Scriptiure. — Calmet. 

See  lIusliANDKY. 

Husbandry  (in  Heb.  by  circumlocution  f^^'^^^:,  the 
ground;  Gr.  prop,  yswpyi'a,  2  Mace,  xii,  2;  also  ytioQ- 
yiov,  a.  plot  of  tilled  ground,  1  Cor.  iii,  9).  The  culture 
of  the  soil,  although  coeval  with  the  history  of  the  hu- 
man race  (Gen.  ii,  15 ;  iv,  2 ;  ix,  20),  was  held  of  sec- 
ondary account  by  the  nomade  Hebrews  of  the  early 
period  ((Jen.  xxvi,  12, 14 ;  xxxvii,  7 ;  see  Job  i,  3 ;  comp. 
Harmer,  i,  88  sq. ;  Volney,  Travels,  i,  291 ;  Burckhardt, 
Beduin.  p.  17 ;  see  Michaelis,  De  antiquitatibus  aeon,  pa- 
triarch, i,  Ilalle,  1728,  and  in  Ugolini  Thesaurus,  xxiv, 
etc.),  but  by  the  Jewish  lawgiver  it  was  elevated  to  the 
rank  of  a  fundamental  institution  of  national  economy 
(]\Iichaelis,  Mos.  I'echt,  i,  249  sq.),  and  hence  became  as- 
siduously and  skilfidly  practiced  in  Palestine  (comp.  1 
Sam.  xi,  5;  1  Ivings  xix,  19;  2  Chron.  xxvi,  10;  Prov. 
xxxi,  16;  Ecclus.  vii,  15;  also  Isa.  xxvii,  27,  and  Gese- 
nius,  ad  loc),  as  it  continues  in  a  good  degree  to  be  at 
the.  present  day  in  the  East.  Upon  the  fields,  which 
were  divided  (if  at  all)  according  to  a  vague  land-meas- 
use  termed  a  yoke  ("l^?!?,  1  Sam.  xiv,  14),  and  occasion- 
ally fenced  in  (see  Knobel,  Zu  Jesaias,  p.  207),  were 
mostly  raised  wheat,  barley,  flax,  lentils  (2  Sam.  xxiii, 
11),  garlic,  and  sometimes  spelt,  beans,  a  kind  of  durra 
or  holcus  ("jH^),  cummin,  fennel,  cucumbers,  etc.  (Isa. 
xxviii,  25).  See  these  and  other  vegetables  in  their 
alphabetical  place ;  for  the  later  periods,  compare  the 
Mishna,  Chilaim,  i.  The  fertility  of  Palestine  (q.  v.), 
especially  in  many  parts,  made  the  cultivation  tolerably 
easy,  and  it  was  gradually  increased  by  the  clearing 
away  of  forests  (Jer.  iv,  3),  thus  enlarging  the  arable 
plains  ("l"^?,  novale;  comp.  Prov.  xiii,  23);  the  hills  (2 
Chron.  xxvi,  10 ;  Ezek.  xxxviii,  6,  9)  being  formed  into 
terraces  (compare  Niebuhr,  Beschreih.  156 ;  Puu-ckhardt, 
Trav.  i,  64),  upon  which  the  earth  was  kept  by  a  facing 
of  stones,  while  the  low  gromids  and  flats  along  streams 
were  intersected  by  ditches  (C'l'^  ''.?^?)  Prov.  xxi,  1; 
comp.  Psa.  i,  13)  for  drainage  (comp.  Mishna,  Moed  Ka- 
ton,  i,  1 ;  Niebuhr,  Beschr.  15G;  Trav.  i,  356,  437;  Har- 
mer, ii,  331  sq.),  or,  more  usually,  irrigation  by  means 
of  water-wheels  (Mishna,  Peuh,  v,  3).  The  soil  was 
manured  ("i"?^)  sometimes  with  dung  (compare  Jer,  ix, 
22 ;  2  Kings  ix,  37),  sometimes  by  the  ashes  of  burnt 
straw  or  stubble  (Isa.  v,  24 ;  xlvii,  14 ;  Joel  ii,  5).  More- 
over, the  keeping  of  cattle  on  the  fields  (Pliny,  xviii, 
53),  and  the  leaving  of  the  chaff  in  threshing  (Korte, 
Reisen,  p.  433),  contributed  greatly  to  fertilization.  For 
breaking  up  the  surface  of  the  groimd  (-^H,  also  35^), 
ploughs  (ndTllO?),  probably  of  various  construction, 
were  used  (■•  Syria  tenui  sulco  arat :"  Pliny,  xviii,  47 ; 
comp.  Theophrast.  CausscB plant,  iii,  25;  on  D^SHX  Joel 
iv,  10,  see  Credner,  ad  loc).  The  latter,  like  the  har- 
rows, which  were  early  used  for  covering  the  seed  (Pliny, 
xviii,  19,  3 ;  see  Harduin,  ad  loc),  were  dra;vn  by  oxen 
(1  Kings  xix,  19  sq.;  Job  i,  14;  Amos  vi,  12)  or  cows 
(Judg.  xiv,  18;  Baba  Mez.  vi,  4),  seldom  by  asses  (Isa. 
xxx,  24 ;  comp.  xxxii,  20 ;  Varro,  ii,  6,  8,  "  Ubi  levis  est 
terra"),  but  never  with  a  yoke  of  the  two  kinds  of  ani- 
mals together  (Deut.  xxii,  10),  as  is  now  customary  in 
the  East  (Niebuhr,  Beschreib.  p,  156) :  the  beasts  were 
driven  with  a  cudgel  (^"ds'O,  goad).  (Delineations  of 
Egj^ptian  agriculture  may  be  seen  in  Wilkinson,  2d  ser. 
i,  48 ;  Roseilini,  Mon.  civ.  table  32,  33.)  See  each  of 
the  above  agricultural  implements  in  its  alphabetical 
place.     The  furrows  (cbp!,  H3>^),  among  the  Hebrews, 
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probably  ran  usually  lengthwise  and  crosswise  (Pliny, 
xviii,  19 ;  Niebuhr,  Beschr.  p.  155).  The  sowing  occur- 
red, for  winter  grain,  in  October  and  November;  for 
summer  fruit,  in  January  or  February ;  the  harvest  in 
April.  The  unexceptionable  accounts  of  fifty-fold  and 
hundred-folu  crops  (Gen.  xxvi,  12  [on  the  reading  here, 
see  Tuch,  ad  loc]  ;  Matt,  xiii,  8  sq. ;  compare  Josephus, 
War,  iv,  8,  3 ;  Herod,  i,  193 ;  Pliny,  xviii,  47 ;  Strabo, 
XV,  731;  xvi,  742;  Heliod.  yEtk.  x,  5,  p.  395;  Sonnini, 
Trav.  ii,  306;  Shaw,  Trav.  p.  123;  Biu-ckhardt,  i,  463; 
yet  see  Kuppel,  Ab//ss.  i,  92;  Niebuhr,  Beschreib.  p.  151 
sq.)  seem  to  show  that  the  ancients  sowed  (planted,  i.  c. 
deposited  the  grain.  Bib,  Isa.  xxviii,  25)  in  drills,  and 
with  wide  spaces  between  (Niebuhr,  Beschreib.  p.  157; 
Brown's  Travels  in  Africa,  p.  457),  as  Strabo  (xv,  731) 
expressly  says  was  the  case  among  the  Babylonians. 
(See  further  under  the  above  terms  respectively;  and 
comp.  generally  Ugolini,  Comment,  de  re  rustica  vet.  Ileb., 
in  his  Thesuur.  xxix ;  H.  G,  Paulsen,  Nachrichten  vom 
Aclcerbau  der  Morgenliinder,  Helmstiidt,  1748  ;  id,  Ack- 
erbau  d.  Morgenldnder,  Helmstiidt,  1748;  Norberj-,  De 
agi-icultura  orient.,  in  his  Opusc.  Acad,  ii,  474  sqq,;  P. 
G.  Purmann,  5  progr.  de  re  rustica  vet.  Ilebr.  Franckf. 
1787 ;  also  the  Calendar.  Palwst.  ceconom.  by  Buhle  and 
Walch,  Getting.  1784 ;  Reynier,  U Economic  rurale  des 
A  rabes ;  Wilkinson,  A  nc.  Egi/ptians ;  Layard's  Nineveh, 
1849;  his  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  1853;  Kitto's  Physical 
Hist,  of  Palest.  1843.)     See  Agriculture. 

The  legal  regulations  for  the  security  and  promotion 
of  agriculture  among  the  Israelites  (compare  Otho,  Lex. 
Rabb.  p.  23  sq.)  were  the  following :  a.  Every  heredi- 
tary or  family  estate  was  inalienable  (Lev.  xxv,  23) ;  it 
could  indeed  be  sold  for  debt,  but  the  purchaser  held  only 
the  usufruct  of  the  ground ;  hence  the  land  itself  revert- 
ed without  redemption  at  the  year  of  jubilee  to  its  ap- 
propriate owner  (Lev.  xxv,  28),  whether  the  original 
possessor  or  his  heirs-at-law ;  and  at  any  time  during 
the  interval  before  that  period  it  might  be  redeemed  by 
such  person  on  repayment  of  the  purchase-money  (Lev. 
xxv,  24).  See  Land;  Jubilee,  b.  The  removal  of 
field-lines  marked  by  boundarj'-stones  {^' terminC)  was 
strongly  interdicted  (Deut,  xix,  14;  compare  xxvii,  17; 
Prov.  xxii,  28 ;  Hos.  v,  10),  as  in  all  ancient  nations 
(comp.  Plato,  Leg.  viii,  p.  843  sq. ;  Dougtrei,  A  nakct.  i, 
110;  since  these  metes  were  established  with  reUgious 
ceremonies,  see  Pliny,  xviii,  2 ;  compare  Ovid,  Fasti,  ii, 
039  s(i.);  yet  no  special  penalty  is  denounced  in  law 
against  offenders.  For  any  damage  done  to  a  field  or 
its  gi-owth,  whether  by  the  overrunning  of  cattle  or  the 
spreading  of  fire  (Exod.xxii,  5  sq.),full  satisfaction  was 
exacted  (Philo,  0pp.  ii,  339  sq.).  But  it  was  not  ac- 
counted a  trespass  for  a  person  to  pluck  ears  of  grain 
from  a  stranger's  field  with  the  naked  hand  (Deut.  xxiii, 
20 ;  Matt,  xii,  1 ;  Luke  vi,  1).  This  last  prescription, 
which  prevails  likewise  among  the  ^\rabs  in  Palestine 
(Eobinson's  Researches,  ii,  419,  430),  was  also  extended 
to  the  gleanings  (^J?^,  comp.  Robinson's  Res.  iii,  9)  and 
to  the  corners  of  the  field  (see  IMishna,  Peah,  i,  2,  where 
these  are  computed  at  a  sixtieth  part  of  the  field),  which 
were  left  for  the  poor,  who  were  in  like  manner  to  share 
in  the  remnants  of  the  produce  of  vineyards  and  fruit- 
trees.  See  Gleaning,  c.  Everj'  seventh  year  it  was 
ordained  that  all  the  fields  throughout  the  entire  land 
should  lie  fallow,  and  whatever  grew  spontaneously  be- 
longed to  the  poor  (Lev.  xxv,  4  sq.).  See  Sabbatical 
Year.  d.  Various  seeds  were  not  allowed  to  be  planted 
in  the  same  field  (Lev.  xix,  19;  Deut.  xxii,  9).  These 
beneficent  statutes,  liowever,  were  not  uniformly  ob- 
served by  the  Israelites  (before  the  Exile).  Covetous 
farmers  not  only  suffered  themselves  to  remove  their 
neighbor's  land-mark  (Hos.  v,  10;  comp.  Job  xxiv,  2), 
but  even  kings  bought  large  tracts  of  land  {latifundia) 
together  (Isa.  v,  8 ;  Mic  ii,  2),  so  that  the  entailment 
and  right  of  redemption  of  the  original  possessor  appear 
to  have  fallen  into  disuse ;  neither  was  the  Sabbatical 
year  regularly  obsen-ed  (Jer.  xxxiv,  8  sq.).     (For  fui- 
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ther  agricultural  details,  see  Jahn's  Bill.  A  rckaol.  chap. 
iv.)_Winer,  i,  17.     See  Farm. 

Hiisgen,  Johann,  a  German  Eoman  Catholic  di- 
vine, was  born  at  Giesenkirchen,  near  Cologne,  in  1769, 
In  1792  he  became  vicar  and  teacher  at  his  native  place, 
and  after  filling  different  vicarages,  was  appointed  super- 
intendent over  the  Eoman  Catholic  schools  at  Aix-la- 
ChapeUe  in  1816,  in  1825  general  vicar  to  archbishop 
Spiegel  of  Desenberg  and  dean  in  Cologne,  and  in  1835, 
upon  the  death  of  the  archbishop,  presiding  officer  of  the 
archiepiscopacy  pro  tem,  in  which  offices  he  greatly  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  kind  and  conciliatorj^  spirit 
towards  aU  sects.  He  died  in  1841,— Pierer,  Univ.  Lex. 
viii,  635. 

Hu'shah  (Hebrew  Chushah',  trdW,  haste;  Sept, 
'Qaav,  Vulg.  Ilosd),  son  of  Ezer  and  grandson  of  Hiu", 
of  the  family  of  Judah  (1  Chron.  iv,  4 ) ;  whence  proba- 
bly the  patronymic  Hushathite  (Heb.  Chushathi', 
indW,  Sept,  'Affw^i,  Ovaa^'i),  2  Sara,  xxi,  18;  1  Chron, 
xi,  29 ;  XX,  4,  He  seems  to  be  the  same  person  called 
Shuah  in  1  Chron,  iv,  11,  Corop.  Hushan,  B.C,  post 
1612, 

Hu'shai  (Heb,  Chushay',  "idm,  quich;  Sept,  and 
Josephus  [Ant.vW,  9,  2]  Xoixri),  called  "the  Archite" 
(q,  V,)  (comp.  Josh,  xvi,  2)  and  '•  the  king's  companion," 
i,  e,  vizier  or  intimate  adviser  (1  Chron,  xxvii,  33),  a 
post  which  he  doubtless  attained  by  his  eminent  services 
to  David  in  defeating  (B.C,  cir,  1023)  the  plots  of  Ahith- 
ophel,  in  league  with  the  rebellious  Absalom  (2  Sam. 
XV,  32,  37 ;  xvi,  16-18 ;  xvii,  5-15),  See  David,  Ba- 
anah,  Solomon's  vicegerent  in  Asher,  was  doubtless  the 
son  of  the  same  (1  Kings  iv,  16), 

Hu'sham  (Heb,  Chusham',  D'j^n,  but  defectively 
dCn  in  Gen.  xxxvi,  34,  35,  hasty;  Sept,  'Acrw;tt  and 
'Aai\C),  a  Temanite,  successor  of  Joliab  and  predecessor 
of  Bedad  among  the  native  princes  of  Mount  Seir  before 
the  usuqiation  of  the  Edomites  (Gen,  xxxvi,  34,  35 ;  1 
Chron.  i,  45),  B.C.  long  ante  1093,  and  probably  ante 
1618. 

Hu'shathite  (2  Sam.  xxi,  18 ;  xxiii,  27 ;  1  Chron. 
xi,  29;  XX,  4;  xxvi,  11).     See  Hushah, 

Hu'shim  (Heb,  Chushim',  Qidm,  or  defect, d^irn 
in  Gen.  xlvi,  23;  1  Chron,  vii,  12,  hnste ;  Sept.  'Q(T(>, 
but  ■Aaoj.i  in  Gen.  xlvi,  23,  and  Arroft  in  1  Chron,  vii, 
12),  the  name  of  two  men  and  one  woman, 

1.  A  son  of  Dan  (Gen.  xlvi,  23) ;  more  properly  call- 
ed SiiuHAJi  (Numb,  xxvi,  42).  "  Hushim  figiu-es  prom- 
inently in  the  Jewish  traditions  of  the  recognition  of 
Joseph,  and  of  Jacob's  burial  at  Hebron,  See  the  quo- 
tations from  the  ]\Iidrash  in  Weil's  Bib.  Ler/ends,  p.  88, 
note,  and  the  Targum  Pseudojon.  on  Gen.  1, 13.  In  the 
latter  he  is  the  executioner  of  Esau"  (Smith). 

2.  A  name  given  as  that  of  "the  sons  of  Aher"  or 
Aharah,  the  third  son  of  Benjamin  (1  Chron.  vii,  12 ; 
comp,  viii,  1),  and  therefore  only  a  pliu-.  form  for  Shu- 
ham  (see  the  foregoing  name,  and  compare  the  fact  that 
the  following  is  a  fem,  appellation)  as  a  representative 
of  his  brethren,  Comp,  Huphim,  and  see  Benj.vjiin, 
B.C.  post,  1856, 

3.  One  of  the  wives  of  Shaharaim,  of  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin,  in  the  country  of  INIoab,  by  whom  he  had 
Ahitub  and  Elpaal  (1  Chron.  viii,  8, 11),     B.C.  cir.  1618, 

Husk  (5T,  zag,  the  shin  of  a  grape,  so  called  as  being 
transjmrent,^ '^nmh.  vi,  4;  "i^p^,  tsiklon',  a  sack  for 
grain,  so  called  from  being  tied  together  at  the  mouth,  2 
Kings  iv,  42)  occurs  also  in  Luke  xv,  16  as  a  rendering 
of  Kipc'iTtov  (from  its  horned  extremities),  in  the  parable 
of  the  prodigal  son,  where  it  is  said  that  '•  he  would  fain 
have  filled  his  belly  with  the  husks  that  the  swine  did 
eat;  and  no  man  gave  [even  this  poor  provender,  so 
IHeyer,  ad  loc]  unto  him."  In  the  Arabic  Version  of 
the'  New  Testament,  the  word  Icharuh,  often  written 
Iharm'ih,  is  given  as  a  synonym  of  heratia.  According 
to  Celsius,  the  modem  Greeks  have  converted  the  Ar- 


abic name  into  )(;apoi'/3a,  and  in  a  similar  form  it  has 
passed  into  most  European  languages.  Though  with 
us  little  more  than  its  name  is  known,  the  carob-tree  is 
extremely  common  in  the  south  of  Europe,  in  Syria, 
and  in  Egypt.  (See  Thomson,  Land  and  the  Book,  i, 
21.)  The  Arabs  distinguish  it  by  the  name  of  Khar- 
nub  shami — that  is,  the  Syrian  Carob,  The  ancients, 
as  Theophrastus  and  Pliny,  likewise  mention  it  as 
a  native  of  Sj-ria.  Celsius  states  that  no  tree  is 
more  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Talmud  (JMishna, 
i,  40;  iv,  164;  vi,  494),  where  its  fruit  is  stated  to 
be  given  as  food  to  cattle  and  swine  :  it  is  now 
given  to  horses,  asses,  and  mules.  During  the  Penin- 
sular War  the  horses  of  the  British  cavalry  were  often 
fed  on  the  beans  of  the  carob-tree.  Both  PUny  {Hist. 
Nat.  XV,  23)  and  Columella  (vii,  9)  mention  that  it  was 
given  as  food  to  swine  (comp,  INIishna,  Shaab.  xxiv,  2), 
yet  was  sometimes  eaten  by  men  (Horace,  E^nst.  ii,  1, 123 ; 
Juv.  xi,  58 ;  Pers,  iii,  55 ;  Sonnini,  Travels  in  Greece,  p, 
26),  By  some  it  has  been  thought,  but  apparently 
without  reason,  that  it  was  upon  the  husks  of  this  tree 
that  John  the  Baptist  fed  in  the  wilderness :  from  this 
idea,  however,  it  is  often  called  St.  John's  Bread  end. 
Locust-tree.     Ceratia  or  Ceratonia  is  the  name  of  a 


Ceiatoma  Sihqua. 
tree  of  the  family  of  leguminous  plants,  of  which  the 
fruit  used  to  be  called  Siliqua  edulis  and  Siliqua  dulcis. 
By  the  Greeks,  as  Galen  and  Paulus  ^Egineta,  the  tree 
is' called  Keparia,  Kiparwvia,  from  the  resemblance  of 
its  fridt  to  Kipac,  a  horn ;  also  avKij  alyvTrria,  or  Egyp- 
tian fg  (Theophr.  Plant,  i,  18).  The  carob-tree  grows 
in  the  south  of  Europe  and  north  of  Africa,  usually  to  a 
moderate  size,  but  it  sometimes  becomes  very  large, 
with  a  tnmk  of  great  thickness,  and  affords  an  agreea- 
ble shade.  It  has  been  seen  by  travellers  near  Beth- 
lem  (Kauwolf,  Travels,  p.  458;  Schubert,  iii,  115),  and 
elsewhere  (Robinson's  Researches,  iii,  54).  Prof.  Hack- 
ett  saw  it  growing  around  Jerusalem,  and  the  fruit  ex- 
posed for  sale  in  the  market  at  Smyrna;  and  he  de- 
scribes its  form  and  uses  {Illustra.  of  Scrij^ure,  p.  129, 
Bost,  1855).  Wilde,  being  in  the  plain  near  Mount 
Carmel,  observed  several  splendid  specimens  of  the  ca- 
rob-tree. On  the  15th  of  jNIarch  he  noticed  the  fruit  as 
having  been  perfected.  The  husks  were  scattered  on 
tlie  ground,  where  some  cattle  had  been  feeding  on 
them.    It  is  an  evergreen,  and  puts  forth  a  great  many 
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branches,  covered  with  large  pinnated  leaves.  The 
blossom  is  of  a  reddish  or  dark  purple  color,  and  is  suc- 
ceeded by  large,  slender  pods  or  capsules,  curved  like  a 
horn  or  sickle,  containing  a  sweetish  pulp,  and  several 
small,  shining  seeds.  These  pods  are  sometimes  eight 
or  ten  inches  long,  and  an  inch  and  a  half  broad ;  the 
color  is  dark  brown,  and  the  seeds  which  they  contain 
are  about  the  size  of  an  ordinary  dry  pea,  not  perfectly 
round,  flattened,  hard  and  bitter,  and  of  a  dark  red  color. 
The  quantity  of  pods  borne  by  each  tree  is  very  consid- 
erable, being  often  as  much  as  800  or  900  pounds  weight ; 
they  are  of  a  subastringent  taste  when  unripe,  but  when 
come  to  maturity  they  secrete  within  the  husks  and 
around  the  seeds  a  sweetish-tasted  pulp.  When  on  the 
tree  the  pods  have  an  unpleasant  odor,  but  when  dried 
upon  hurdles  they  become  eatable,  and  are  valued  by 
poor  people,  and  during  famine  in  the  countries  where 
the  tree  is  grown,  especially  in  Spain  and  Egypt,  and 
by  the  Arabs.  They  are  given  as  food  to  cattle  in 
modern,  as  we  read  they  were  in  ancient  times,  but  at 
the  best  can  only  be  considered  very  poor  fare.  (See 
Celsius,  i,  227 ;  Oedmann,  vi,  137  sq. ;  Salmas.  Exercit. 
PUn.  p.  45  sq. ;  Hasselquist,  Travels,  p.  531;  Arvieux, 
Voi/age,  p.  20(5  sq. ;  Pemvj  Ct/clopcedia ,  s.  v.  Ceratonia.) 

Hiiss,  John  (more  properly  litis,  the  other  mode  of 
spelling  his  name  being  a  mere  usage  which  has  estab- 
lished itself  in  the  English  language),  was  the  illustrious 
Bohemian  reformer  before  the  Iteformation,  and  the  pre- 
cursor of  the  Church -of  the  Bohemian  and  Moravian 
Brethren. 

I.  Sketch  of  his  Life.— He  was  born  JiUy  6, 13G9,  or, 
according  to  some  authorities,  1373,  at  Husinec,  a  small 
market-town  of  Bohemia,  on  the  Planitz.  His  parents 
were  common  people,  but  in  good  circumstances  for  their 
station  in  life.  Verj'  little  is  known  of  his  early  years, 
lie  entered  the  University  of  Prague,  and  took  his  first 
degree  in  1393.  The  development  of  his  mind  was  slow, 
but  his  behavior  was  distinguished  by  the  strictest  prob- 
ity and  the  most  genuine  godliness.  In  his  intercoiu-se 
with  others  he  was  modest  and  kind.  A  spirit  of  mel- 
ancholy gave  a  subdued  tone  to  his  bearing.  He  was  a 
tall  man,  with  a  thin,  pale,  sad  face.  His  public  career 
began  in  1398,  when  he  was  appointed  a  professor  in  the 
university.  In  1401  he  became  dean  of  its  theological 
fticidty,  and  in  1402  its  rector.  At  the  same  time  he 
•was  pastor  of  the  Bethlehem  Chapel  at  Prague,  erected 
by  John  de  jMilheim  (1391),  in  order  to  give  the  people 
an  opportunity  of  hearing  the  Gospel  in  their  native 
tongue,  and  in  this  position  he  exerted  great  influence. 
jSIultitudes  flocked  to  his  chapel,  among  them  Queen  So- 
phia, who  also  chose  him  for  her  confessor.  His  ser- 
mons were  not  oratorical,  but  lucid,  fervent,  and  simple, 
displaying  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Bible,  and  leav- 
ing an  indelible  impression  upon  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple. It  was  from  the  pulpit  of  this  church  that  he  set 
forth  the  truth  with  such  force  as  to  make  Rome  tremble. 
The  Reformation,  which  Huss  may  be  said  to  have  in- 
augurated, may  be  dated  from  the  28th  of  jMay,  1403, 
when  the  doctrines  of  John  Wicklifl'e  were  publicly  con- 
demned in  a  meeting  of  the  faculties  and  doctors  of  the 
university,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  Huss  and  his  friends 
to  prevent  such  a  decision.  The  formation  of  two  par- 
ties was  the  result ;  the  one  in  favor  of  reform,  the  other 
opposed  to  it.  At  the  head  of  the  first  stood  Huss,  who 
labored  with  zeal  and  boldness,  uncovering  the  putrid 
sores  of  the  Church,  and  particularly  the  gross  immoral- 
ities of  tlie  clergy.  For  a  time  Zybnek,  the  arclibish- 
op  of  Prague,  recognised  the  honesty  of  Huss's  inten- 
tions. But  soon  disagreements  occurred  between  them  ; 
and  when  thousands  of  students  left  the  university  be- 
cause of  a  new  distribution  of  votes  on  academical  occa- 
sions (1409),  which  Huss  had  been  mainlj'  instrumental 
in  bringing  about,  the  archbishop  openly  arrayed  him- 
self on  the  side  of  his  enemies.  An  opportunity  soon  of- 
fered for  showing  Zybnek's  ill  will.  The  clergy  of  Prague 
laid  before  him  formal  accusations  of  heresy  against 
Huss,  which  the  latter  met  with  comiter  accusations 


against  Zybnek.  Both  appealed  to  the  pope.  In  re- 
sijonse,  Alexander  V  conferred  extraordinary  powers  on 
the  archbisliop  to  root  out  heresies  from  his  diocese. 
Accordingly,  the  latter  prohibited  preaching  in  private 
chapels;  caused  more  than  200  volumes  of  Wicklifle's 
writings  to  be  committed  to  the  flames,  amidst  the 
chanting  of  the  Te  Deian ;  and  excommunicated  Muss 
(July  18, 1410).  In  this  emergency  kingWeuzel  came 
to  tlie  rescue,  commanding  Zybnek  to  reimburse  tlie 
owners  for  the  loss  of  their  books,  and  annulling  the  ban 
against  Huss.  Nor  was  the  prohibition  touching  cliap- 
els  carried  out.  Meantime  Alexander  died,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  John  XXIII,  an  atrocious  wretch,  formerly  a 
pirate,  and  now  the  embodiment  of  vice.  To  him,\Ven- 
zel,  the  queen,  many  nobles,  and  Huss  himself  appealed 
for  redress.  But  the  new  pope  adhered  to  the  policy  of 
his  predecessor,  confirmed  the  acts  of  Zybnek,  and  cited 
Huss  before  his  tribunal  in  person.  The  king,  however, 
sent  two  advocates'  to  Bologna,  where  the  pa])al  court 
had  its  seat,  to  plead  Huss's  cause,  and  they  were  join- 
ed bj'  three  more  delegated  by  Huss  himself.  But  they 
effected  only  a  transfer  of  the  suit  to  other  hands ;  while 
an  attempt  on  the  part  of  Zj^bnek,  at  Prague,  to  lay  an 
interdict  upon  the  city,  caused  an  open  rupture  between 
him  and  the  king,  who  coerced  him  by  violent  means. 
At  last,  in  the  summer  of  1411,  the  archbishop  yielded, 
and  a  pacification,  including  Huss,  was  brought  about. 
But  in  September  of  the  same  year  Zybnek  died,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Albicus,  a  weak  and  miserly  old  man, 
who  received,  in  the  following  spring  (1412),  a  papal 
bull  commanding  a  crusade  against  Ladislaus,  king  of 
Naples,  an  adherent  of  the  anti-pope,  and  offering  ple- 
nary indulgence  to  all  who  would  take  part  in  it,  or  con- 
tribute money  towards  its  prosecution.  The  pubhcatiou 
of  this  bull  put  a  sudden  end  to  the  peace  which  had 
been  patched  up  in  the  Church  of  Bohemia.  Huss  re- 
garded the  bull  as  an  infamous  document,  contrary  to 
all  the  principles  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  at  once 
publicly  took  this  stand.  A  number  of  his  friends,  on 
the  contrary,  maintained  that  the  will  of  the  pope  must 
be  obeyed  under  all  circumstances:  they  accordingly 
broke  with  him,  and  went  over  to  the  anti-reform  party. 
Several  of  them  afterwards  became  his  most  embittered 
foes;  and  one  of  them,  Stephen  de  Palec,  was  the  chief 
instigator  of  his  subsequent  condemnation  at  Constance, 
In  nothing  terrified  by  his  adversaries,  however,  Huss 
continued  to  preach  against  the  bull,  and  held  a  public 
disputation  upon  it  in  the  aula  of  the  university;  on 
which  occasion  his  friend  and  coadjutor,  Jerome  of 
Prague,  delivered  an  address  of  such  fervid  eloquence 
that  the  students  formed  a  fantastical  procession  the 
next  day,  bearing  as  many  copies  of  the  document  as 
they  could  find  to  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  where  they 
were  heaped  up  and  burned.  Huss  took  no  part  in  these 
proceedings.  King  A\'enzel  now  became  alarmed.  He 
had  a  reputation  to  support  in  Romish  Christendom,  and 
issued  a  decree  making  any  further  revilemcnt  of  the 
l)ope  or  the  papal  bull  i«niishable  with  death.  In  con- 
sequence, three  young  men  were  executed,  who,  on  the 
following  Sunday,  pulilicly  gave  the  lie  to  a  priest  while 
advocating  the  plenary  iiululgeucc  offered  by  the  pope. 
Huss  buried  them  in"  the  Bethlehem  Chapel,  with  all 
the  rites  of  the  Church,  and  extolled  them  as  martyrs. 
When  John  XXIII  wns  informed  of  these  events,  he  ex- 
communicated the  Reformer  a  second  time,  ordered  his 
arrest,  commanded  his  chajKl  to  be  razed  to  the  ground, 
and  laid  an  interdict  ui)on  the  whole  city  of  Prague. 
Wenzel  again  interfered,  saved  Huss  from  arrest,  and 
prevented  the  chapel  from  being  destroyed :  but,  a.s  the 
ban  was  every  where  published,  and  the  interdict  rigid- 
ly enforced,  he  advised  Huss  to  leave  the  city  for  a  time. 
Huss  obeyed,  and.  after  having  affixed  a  protest  to  the 
walls  of  his  chapel,  appealing  from  the  corrupt  Romish 
tribunal  to  the  only  incorruiitiblc  and  infallible  Judge, 
Jesus  Christ,  he  retired  to  the  Castle  of  Kozi  Hradek 
(December,  14121  There,  and  subsequently  at  the  Castle 
of  Krakowec,  he  remauied  mitil  August,  1414,  engaged 
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in  literary  labors,  which  resulted  in  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant both  of  his  Latm  and  Boliemian  works,  carrying 
on  a  voluminous  correspondence,  and  preaching  to  the 
people  of  the  neighboring  villages. 
.  Meanwhile  a  general  council  of  the  Church  had  been 
called  to  meet  at  Constance  on  the  1st  of  November, 
1414,  under  the  auspices  of  Sigismimd,  a  brother  of  Wen- 
zel,  and  designated  emperor.  This  monarch  invited 
Huss  to  attend,  that  his  cause  might  be  examined  and 
peace  given  to  the  Bohemian  Chiu-ch.  He  pledged  him- 
self to  grant  him  a  safe-conduct,  and  to  send  him  back 
unharmed,  even  in  the  event  of  his  not  submitting  to 
the  coimcil.  Modern  Eomish  historians  try  to  disprove 
the  reality  of  such  a  promise.  But  it  is  incontroverti- 
ble. The  instrument  which  Sigismund  actually  fimiish- 
ed  says :  "  Ut  ei  transire,  stare,  morari,  redire  Ubere  per- 
mittatis."  Huss  joyfully  obeyed  the  summons,  for  it 
was  the  great  wish  of  his  heart  to  defend  his  doctrines 
in  the  presence  of  the  assembled  representatives  of  Latin 
Christendom,  and  to  unite  with  them  in  reforming  the 
Church,  for  which  purpose  the  Council  had  been  special- 
ly convened.  Leaving  Prague  on  the  11th  of  October, 
with  testimonials  of  orthodoxy  from  the  papal  inquisi- 
tor and  the  archbishop,  and  accompanied  by  an  escort 
of  nobles  whom  the  king  appointed  to  defend  him,  he 
traveled  through  Bohemia  and  Germany,  held  disputa- 
tions upon  his  doctrines  in  aU  the  towns  where  he  pass- 
ed a  night,  and  arrived  at  Constance  on  the  3d  of  No- 
vember. The  next  three  weeks  he  spent  in  strict  seclu- 
sion. Sigismund  had  not  yet  come,  and  the  pope  had 
temporarily  suspended  the  sentence  of  excommunication, 
besides  giving  him  the  most  solemn  pledges  for  his  per- 
sonal safety.  But  Stephen  de  Palec  and  others  among 
his  Bohemian  enemies  began  so  persistently  to  incite  the 
ecclesiastics  against  him,  that  he  was  arrested  on  the  28th 
of  November,  and  on  the  6th  of  December  he  was  cast 
into  the  dungeon  of  the  Dominican  monastery.  When 
Sigismund  reached  the  city,  Huss's  escort  vainly  at- 
tempted to  secure  liis  release.  The  emperor  was  per- 
suaded by  the  priests  that  it  would  be  wrong  to  keep 
faith  with  a  heretic.  Huss  not  onlj^  remained  a  prisoner, 
but,  after  the  lapse  of  three  months,  was  conveyed  to  the 
Castle  of  Gottlieben,  where  a  mere  hole,  so  low  that  he 
coidd  not  stand  upright  in  it,  was  assigned  him  as  his 
cell,  and  where  his  feet  were  fastened  to  a  block  with 
heavy  irons,  and  at  night  his  right  arm  was  chained  to 
the  wall.  In  this  miserable  plight  he  remained  from 
the  end  of  March  to  the  beginning  of  June,  in  spite  of  the 
unceasing  efforts  of  his  friends,  and  the  solemn  protest 
of  the  whole  Bohemian  nation. 

IIuss  had  three  hearings  before  the  council;  the  first 
on  the  5th  of  Jime  (1415),  the  second  on  the  7th,  and 
the  third  on  the  8th.  For  the  most  part  they  were 
stormy.dcbates,  or  irregular  phiUppics  against  him.  He 
was  not  permitted  to  explain  and  defend  his  doctrines. 
An  immecUate  and  explicit  recantation  was  required  of 
him,  which  he  declined  giving,  unless  convicted  of  her- 
esy by  the  testimony  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  After 
the  last  hearing  several  weeks  elapsed,  in  which  everj^ 
conceivable  eftbrt  Avas  made  to  induce  him  to  recant. 
But  he  remained  firm,  and  calmly  prepared  for  death. 
On  Saturday,  Julj'  G,  he  was  once  more  cited  before  the 
comicil,  condemned  as  a  heretic,  degraded  from  the  priest- 
hood, and  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  secular  power 
for  execution.  The  proper  officers  immediately  convey- 
ed him  to  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  where,  at  about  ten 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  he  was  burned  &Yi\c  at  tlie  stake, 
while  the  comicil  continued  in  session.  He  suffered  with 
the  heroism  of  the  early  martyrs.  His  ashes  were  cast 
into  the  Ehine.  A  simple  monument,  erected  by  the 
present  generation  of  his  countrj-men,  marks  the  spot. 
Erasmus  pithDy  said:  "Joannes  Hus  exustus,  non  con- 
victus."  The  tradition  of  a  peasant  woman  bringing  a 
fagot  to  the  pile,  and  moving  him  to  exclaim  "  O  sancta 
simplicitas !"  is  very  doubtful ;  the  other  tradition  of  a 
prophecy  with  regard  to  Luther,  under  the  image  of  a 
swan,  uttered  by  Huss  on  his  way  to  execution,  lacks  all 


historic  basis.  Jerome  of  Prague  (q.  v.),  who  had  stood 
faithfully  by  the  side  of  Huss,  and,  on  the  death  of  his 
friend,  himself  led  the  followers  of  the  lamented  Huss, 
soon  suffered  the  same  fate.  The  disturbances  which 
then  followed  we  treat  under  Hussites. 

II.  Huss's  Literary  Lahors. — Besides  the  many  letters 
which  Huss  wrote,  and  which  clearly  set  forth  his  theo- 
logical views,  he  was  the  author  of  fifteen  Bohemian, 
and  a  large  number  of  Latin  works.  Of  the  former, 
among  which  his  Postills  and  Treatise  on  Simomj  are 
particularly  important,  several  have,  unfortmiately,  nev- 
er been  translated,  and  others  remain  in  manuscript.  Of 
the  latter,  his  Tructatus  de  Ecclesia  deserves  to  be  par- 
ticularly mentioned,  together  with  the  polemical  treat- 
ises against  Palec  and  Stanislaus,  that  form  its  supple- 
ments {Historia  et  Monumenta  Joannis  Hus,  i,  243-331, 
ed.  of  1715).  Other  of  his  Latin  works  are  of  an  exe- 
getical  character.  He  also  composed  numerous  hymns 
and  didactic  hexameters.  Many  of  his  hymns  were 
adopted  by  the  Bohemian  and  Moravian  Brethren,  and 
some  of  them  are  stiU  in  use  in  the  jNIoravian  Church. 
Moreover,  he  carefully  revised  the  old  Bohemian  version 
of  the  Bible,  which  had  been  translated  as  early  as  the 
loth  century ;  and,  quite  recently,  Palacky,  the  great  Bo- 
hemian antiquary  and  historian,  has  discovered  a  cate- 
chism in  that  language,  which  he  supposes  to  be  from 
the  pen  of  Huss,  and  which,  no  doubt,  formed  the  basis 
for  the  catechism  of  the  Brethren,  pubUshed  in  1522. 
As  a  \mter  of  his  mother  language  the  merits  of  Huss 
cannot  be  overestimated.  He  purified  it ;  fixed  etymo- 
logical and  syntactical  rules,  and  invented  a  new  system 
of  orthography,  distinguished  by  its  simplicity  and  pre- 
cision. It  was  brought  into  general  use  by  the  Bohe- 
mian and  Moravian  Brethren  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
since  which  time  it  has  remained  the  acknowledged 
standard.  Ulrich  von  Hutten  was  the  first  to  publish 
the  Latin  works  of  Huss.  The  edition  by  O.  Brunfels 
(Strasb.  1525,  4to,  with  woodcuts),  is  very  scarce.  A 
more  complete  edition  appeared  at  Nuremberg  m  1 558, 
entitled  Historia  et  Monumenta  Joannis  Huss  atque  Hie- 
ronymi  Pragensis,  m  two  fol.  volumes.  Still  more  com- 
plete is  the  edition  of  1715,  which  came  out  at  the  same 
place  with  the  same  title.  A  small  but  very  important 
volume  of  his  sermons,  translated  from  a  copy  of  the  Bo- 
hemian Postills,  brought  to  Herrnhut  by  the  Moravian 
refugees,  appeared  at  Gcirbtz  in  1855.  Its  title  reads  as 
follows :  Johannes  Hus  Predigten  iiber  die  Sonii-  und  Fcst- 
tags-Evungelien  des  Kirchenjahrs.  Aus  der  Bohmischen 
in  die  Deutsche  iSpracke  iibersetzt  von  Br.  Johannes  No- 
wotny.  They  are  pre-eminently  sermons  for  the  times, 
and  abound  in  polemics.  His  letters  have  been  trans- 
lated into  English  (Edinb.  1859, 1  vol.)  and  other  mod- 
ern languages.  A  collection  of  his  writings  in  Bohemi- 
an was  begmi  by  Erben  (Prague,  18G4,  etc.). 

HI.  Huss's  Theological  Views,  and  the  Pri7ici])les  of  his 
Refoi-mution.—lhe  views  of  Huss  were  moulded  by  the 
Avritings  of  two  men  in  particular ;  the  one  IMatthias  of 
Janow,  a  Bohemian,  the  other  Wickliffe,  the  English 
Keformer.  He  was  attracted  by  the  latter,  inasmuch  as 
AVickliffe  always  traced  the  truth  up  to  its  source  in  the 
New  Testament,  and  desired  to  renew  Christianity  in  its 
apostolic  sense.  Hence  he  made  him  his  guide  in  those 
principles  which  he  had,  first  of  all,  learned  from  Janow, 
but  which  "Wickliffe  developed  more  fidly  and  consistent- 
ly. Not  having  passed  through  the  same  conflict  which 
brought  Luther  into  the  inner  sanctuarj'  of  divine  grace, 
through  Christ,  and  justification  by  faith,  he  did  not  turn 
his  attention  so  much  to  doctrine  as  to  practice,  and  set 
forth  the  Savioiu-  of  the  world  rather  from  the  stand- 
point of  that  perfect  law  whereof  he  is  the  author,  than 
from  that  of  his  redeeming  work.  As  a  necessary  con- 
sequence, he  uisisted  more  upon  the  reformation  of  the 
Church  in  regard  to  life  than  in  regard  to  its  unsound 
and  corrupt  dogmatical  views.  This  was  the  weak 
point  of  his  Reformation,  bringing  it  to  a  premature  end, 
and  him  to  the  stake.  In  order  to  success,  an  absolute 
reform  of  the  dogmas  of  the  Church  was  essential   Huss 
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did  not  see  this,  because  he  had  formed  no  plan  of  oper- 
ations antagonistical  to  Rome.  He  advanced,  not  in 
obedience  to  a  systematic  process  inwardly  developed, 
but  under  the  influence  of  outward  circumstances.  While 
Christ  was  the  centre  of  his  own  faith,  and  he  held  to 
Christ's  Word  alone  as  the  norm  of  the  faith  of  all,  he 
did  not,  on  that  account,  reject  Romish  dogmas  until  he 
became  conscious  of  a  contradiction  between  them  and 
the  Scriptures.  The  more  any  theological  question  was 
made  prominent  by  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  the 
more  clearly  he  apprehended  the  truth  in  its  evangel- 
ical import.  Upon  some  points,  however,  as,  for  in- 
stance, the  seven  sacraments,  and  transubstantiation  in 
the  Lord's  Supper,  he  never  changed  the  views  which 
Avere  his  by  education.  No  outward  impulse  was  gi\'en 
him  to  investigate  these  points  in  a  reformatory  spirit. 
So  also  he  allowed,  with  certain  qualifications  and  great 
caution,  prayers  for  the  dead,  although  he  did  not  deem 
them  of  any  importance ;  also  confession  to  a  priest  and 
absolution,  though  none,  he  said,  could  forgive  sins  but 
God  only;  and  he  was,  at  first,  satisfied  with  the  holy 
communion  in  one  kind.  When  this  latter  usage,  how- 
ever, grew  to  be  a  subject  of  dispute  between  the  na- 
tional and  the  Romish  ])arty  in  Bohemia,  he  emphatic- 
ally endorsed  the  position  of  Jacobelliis  of  Mies,  who 
was  the  great  advocate  of  the  cup.  For  an  exposition 
of  his  views  on  the  Church,  as  set  forth  in  the  work 
mentioned  above,  see  Neander's  Kirchengeschichte,  vi, 
395,  etc.,  or  Torrey's  Translation,  v,  299,  as  also  Gillett's 
Life  and  Times  of  Hiiss,  i,  244,  etc.  In  general,  it  maj'' 
be  said  that  it  was  not  until  liis  trial  before  the  council 
that  he  recognised  the  necessity  of  breaking  with  the 
Cliurch  of  Rome  in  order  to  effect  a  reformation.  If  he 
had  been  able,  at  that  time,  to  escape  from  the  hands  of 
his  enemies  and  return  to  Bohemia,  he  would  have  been 
the  Luther  of  the  world,  and  Protestantism  would  have 
begun  its  enlightening  course  a  century  earlier.  See 
Reformation.  While  Huss  failed  to  bring  about  a 
general  reformation,  his  principles,  developed  and  puri- 
fied, found  an  ecclesiastical  form  forty-two  years  later 
in  the  Church  of  the  Brethren,  and  have,  through  tliat 
channel,  come  down  to  the  present  day  as  a  power  in 
Christendom,     See  Moravians. 

IV.  Literature. — For  a  study  of  the  life  of  Huss,  in 
addition  to  the  histories  of  the  Council  of  Constance,  the 
most  important  works  are:  Lebensbeschreibimg  des  M. 
Johannes  IIus  von  JIussinecz,  von  Aug.  Zitte,  W^eltpriest- 
er  (Prague,  1790) ;  an  anonymous  historj--,  in  German, 
"  Of  the  manner  hi  tohich  the  Hob/  Gospel,  together  with 
John  Huss,  loas  condemned  in  the  Council  of  Constance  hy 
the  Pope  and  his  faction,"  written  by  an  eye-witness,  and 
published  in  1 548 ;  Becker's  Life  of  Huss ;  Koehler's  Huss 
und  seine  Zeit ;  Hist,  of  the  Hussites,  by  Cochleius ;  Hodg- 
son, Reformers,  p.  123  sq. ;  Neander's  Kirchengeschichte, 
vi ;  Gillett's  Life  and  Times  of  John  Huss ;  and  especial- 
ly Palacky,  F.,  Geschichte  von  Bohmen,  iii,  pt.  i,  c.  iii-v ; 
Palacky,  F.,  Documenta  Mag.  J.  Hus  vitam,  doctrinam, 
causam  in  Cone.  Constant,  actam,  etc.,  nunc  ex  ipsis  fonti- 
bus  hausta  (Prag.  18G9) ;  Bonnechose  (Emile  de),  Les 
Reformations  avant  la  Reforme  (Paris,  1847,  2  vols. 
12mo) ;  Good  Words,  Jan.  6,"  18(30,  p.  21  sq. ;  Ranke,  Hist, 
of  the  Popes,  ii,  79  sq. ;  Zitte,  Lebenbeschreib.  d.  ^fag.  J. 
Huss  (Prag.  1789-95,2  vols.) ;  Wendt,  Gesch.  v.  Huss  und 
d.  [lussiten  (Magdeb.  1845)  ;  Helfert,  Huss  u.  Hieromjmus 
(Prag.  1853) ;  Bohringer,  D. Kirche  Christi  r. ihre  Zeugen 
(idtraraontane)  (Zlir.  1858,  vol.  ii,  pt.  iv) ;  Krummel,  J. 
Huss  (Darmst.  1863);  Hofler,  Mag.  J.  Huss  (Prague, 
18G4) ;  Contemp.  Rev.  April  and  Julv,  1869 ;  Stud.  n.  Krit. 
18G3,  iv,  Meth.  Quart.  Rev.  1864,  p.  176.     (E.  de  S.) 

Hussey,  Robert,  B.D.,  an  eminent  minister  of  the 
Church  of  England,  was  born  at  Sunderland,  Kent,  Oct. 
7, 1801.  He  studied  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  grad- 
uated in  1825  with  great  credit.  He  discharged  for  a 
while  the  office  of  proctor,  and  was  afterwards  appoint- 
ed one  of  the  public  examiners  in  the  classical  school. 
In  1837  he  took  the  degree  of  B.D.  In  1842  he  was  ap- 
pointed regius  professor  of  ecclesiastical  history,  which 


position  he  held  until  his  death,  December  2, 1858.  Hus- 
sey possessed  an  immense  fund  of  information,  to  which 
his  numerous  works  on  all  kinds  of  subjects  bear  full  tes- 
timony. The  principal  of  these  are :  Sermons,  mostlg 
academical, vfith  apreface  containing  a  refutation  of  the 
theory  founded  upon  the  Syriac  fragment  of  the  (1)181103 
of  St."lgnatius  (Oxf.  1849,  8vo)  -.—The Papal Supnmaa/, 
its  Rise  and  Progi-ess,  traced  in  three  Lectures  (Lond.  1851 , 
8vo).  This  little  work  demonstrates  that  "the  pajjal 
system  grew  up  and  increased  by  means  of  usurpation 
and  frequent  acts  of  oppression,  favored  by  the  weakness 
of  other  parts  of  the  Church,  and  the  vices  of  ages."  He 
had  previously  prepared  for  the  University  Press  an  edi- 
tion of  Homer's  Odyssey  (Oxf.  1827)  : — also  the  Latin 
text  of  Bede's  Ecclesiastical  History  of  England,  with 
short  notes  (Oxf.  1846)  : — and  the  Greek  text  of  Soc- 
rates's  Ecclesiastical  History  (1844).  In  1653  he  edited 
again  for  the  University  Press  another  etlition  of  Soc- 
rates, and  this  time  not  a  mere  text-book  for  his  lec- 
tures, but  an  elaborate  edition,  with  a  Latin  version, 
notes,  and  index,  forming  three  volumes  8vo.  In  1854 
he  published  a  sermon,  by  request,  on  University  Pros- 
pects and  University  Duties,  and  in  1856  an  ordination 
sermon  on  The  A  tonement.  An  edition  of  Sozomen  was 
suspended  by  his  death. 

Hussites,  a  general  name  for  the  followers  of  John 
Huss  (q.  v.).  The  Council  of  Constance,  in  its  dealings 
with  Huss,  seems  to  have  forgotten  that  the  adherents 
to  his  cause  were  not  the  handful  of  men  who  had  gath- 
ered around  their  friend  and  teacher  in  his  la.st  hours, 
but  were  scattered  throughout  Bohemia  and  Moravia. 
No  sooner  had  the  news  of  the  execution  of  Huss  reach- 
ed them  than  disturbances  became  the  order  of  tlie  day. 
Everywhere  in  the  two  kingdoms  named  the  life  of  the 
priests  was  in  danger.  The. archbishop  of  Albicus  (q.  v.) 
himself  was  obliged  to  flee  for  his  life.  King  Wences- 
laus,  of  Bohemia,  was  indignant  at  the  action  of  the 
council,  and  the  queen  hesitated  not  to  espouse  openly 
the  cause  of  the  Hussites.  September  3, 1415,  the  Diet 
of  Bohemia  addressed  a  manifesto  to  the  council,  full  of 
reproaches  and  threats ;  and  September  5  it  voted  that 
every  landowner  should  be  free  to  have  the  doctrines 
of  Huss  preached  on  his  estate.  Fearful  of  the  danger 
threatened,  the  priesthood,  and,  indeed,  all  strict  adher- 
ents of  the  Romish  Church,  formed  (October  1)  a  league 
(Herrenbund),  vowing  obedience  to  the  council  and  fidel- 
ity to  the  Romish  Church.  Encouraged  by  these  asso- 
ciations, deemed  strong  enough  not  only  to  oppose  suc- 
cessfully any  further  attacks  on  Romanists,  but  even 
any  further  inroads  of  the  heretics  among  the  people, 
the  council  assumed  a  more  authoritative  position.  Not 
satisfied  with  the  mischief  it  had  already  done,  it  now 
threatened  all  adherents  of  Huss  with  ecclesiastical  pun- 
ishments. Jerome  of  Prague  (q.  v.),  the  friend  and  dis- 
ciple of  Huss,  was  the  first  to  suffer.  He  was  summon- 
ed before  the  council,  summarily  tried  and  condemned, 
and,  like  his  master,  burned  at  the  stake  (May  30, 1416). 
The  452  signers  of  a  protest  against  the  execution  of 
Huss  were  the  next  summoned  before  the  bar  of  the 
council  to  answer  for  their  heretical  conduct.  Indeed, 
had  not  the  emperor  Sigismund  interfered,  the  king  and 
queen  of  the  Bohemians  would  have  been  added  to  this 
number.  But  the  execution  of  Jerome,  following  that 
of  Huss,  was  too  great  an  outrage  in  the  ej'es  of  the  Bo- 
hemians not  to  destroy  the  last  vestige  of  respect  for  the 
body  by  whose  order  these  atrocious  deeds  were  commit- 
ted. The  tlireats  of  the  council  became  to  them  a  mere 
brutum  fulmen.     They  treated  them  with  contempt. 

Meanwhile,  the  adherents  of  Huss  had  divided  into 
two  parties,  the'  moderate  and  the  extreme.  The  mod- 
erate party,  led  by  the  University  of  Prague,  took  the 
name  of  Calixtines  (q.  v.),  who  derived  their  name  from 
the  chalice  (calix),  holding  that  communion  in  both 
kinds  was  essential  to  the  sacrament ;  and  the  extreme 
party,  called  the  Taborites,  from  the  mountain  Tabor 
(now  Austin),  which  was  originally  their  headquarters. 
Here,  where  Huss  himself  had  formerly  preached,  they 
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assembled  in  the  open  air,  sometimes  to  the  number  of 
over  40,000,  and  partook  of  communion  under  both  kmds 
on  tables  erected  for  the  occasion.  The  Calixtines  pre- 
served the  belief  in  purgatory,  praying  for  the  dead, 
images  of  the  saints,  holy  water,  etc. ;  but  in  INIarch, 
1417,  they  declared  openly  for  the  right  of  all  to  receive 
communion  in  both  kinds.  In  consequence  of  this  dec- 
laration, all  the  privileges  of  the  ujiiversity  were  sus- 
pended by  the  council,  and  the  forcible  abolition  of  the 
heresy  demanded  by  pope  Martin  V.  In  the  early  part 
of  1419.  king  Wenceslaus,  unwilling  to  lose  the  favor  of 
either  jiarty,  and  fearing  the  wrath  of  Rome,  decreed 
the  restoration  of  Roman  Catholic  priests  to  their  for- 
mer ofSces.  But  no  sooner  had  the  Romanists  learned 
of  the  enactments  in  their  favor  than  they  attacked  the 
Hussites,  and  began  all  manner  of  persecutions  against 
them..  February  22, 1418,  Martin  V  issued  a  bull  against 
the  followers  of  "Wickliffe  and  Huss.  All  who  shoidd  be 
found  "  to  think  or  teach  otherwise  than  as  the  holy 
Roman  Catholic  Church  thinks  or  teaches;"  all  who 
held  the  doctrines,  or  defended  the  characters  of  Huss  or 
AVickliffe,  were  to  be  delivered  over  to  the  secular  arm 
for  punishment  as  heretics.  The  document  is  a  model 
from  which  bigoted  intolerance  and  persecution  might 
copy  and  exhausts  the  odium  of  language  in  describing 
the  character  of  the  objects  of  its  vengeance.  They  are 
"  schismatic,  seditious,  impelled  by  Luciferian  pride  and 
•wolfish  rage,  duped  by  devilish  tricks,  tied  together  by 
the  tail,  however  scattered  over  the  world,  and  thus 
leagued  in  favor  of  Wicldiffe,  Huss,  and  Jerome.  These 
pestilent  persons  had  obstinately  sown  their  perverse 
dogmas,  while  at  first  the  prelates  and  ecclesiastical  au- 
thority had  shown  themselves  to  be  only  dumb  dogs, 
imwiliing  to  bark,  or  to  restrain,  according  to  the  canons, 
these  deceitful  and  pestiferous  heresiarchs."  These  in- 
tolerant measures  added  strength  to  the  party  whom  it 
-  was  their  object  to  extirpate.  The  Bohemians,  threat- 
ened at  home  by  a  feeble  and  vacillating  kinr,  and  abroad 
by  the  official  emissaries' of  the  papal  pontiff,  felt  them- 
selves obliged  to  gather  in  numbers  for  self-defence,  and 
chose  Nicholas  of  Hussinecz  (q.  v.)  and  John  Zisca  (q. 
V.)  as  their  leaders.  They  also  prepared  an  answer  to 
the  bull,  and  circulated  it  far  and  wide.  It  was  entitled 
"A  faithful  and  Christian  Exhortation  of  the  Bohemians 
to  Kings  and  Princes,  to  stir  them  vp  to  the  zeal  of  the 
Gospel,''  and  was  signed  by  four  of  their  leading  cap- 
tains. "  It  is  honorable  at  once  to  their  courage,  their 
prudence,  their  Christian  intelligence,  and  their  regard 
for  the  supreme  authority  of  the  AVord  of  God."  Their 
first  aim  was  to  secure,  if  possible,  the  capital  of  the  king- 
dom. July  30,  Zisca  entered  the  old  city,  or  that  part 
of  the  city  in  which  resided  the  reformers,  and  pre- 
pared for  an  assault  on  the  new  city,  joined  by  the  in- 
habitants of  the  old.  His  aim,  however,  for  the  present, 
was  only  to  intimidate  the  papal  party.  After  Zisca 
had  gained  the  city,  some  of  his  men  sought  entrance  in 
churches  to  observe  their  religious  rites.  They  were 
denied  admission  to  some  of  them,  and  the  consequence 
was  a  forcible  entrance,  and  the  summary  execution  of 
the  fanatic  priests.  With  the  council  of  the  city  also 
they  experienced  trouble.  While  a  number  of  the 
Hussites  were  in  a  procession  from  one  of  the  churches, 
their  minister,  bearing  the  chalice,  was  struck  by  a 
stone  which  had  been  thrown  from  one  of  the  windows 
of  the  state-house.  The  Hussites  became  enraged. 
Under  the  command  of  Zisca  himself,  the  state-house 
was  stormed.  Seven  of  the  councillors,  who  had  been 
unable  to  make  their  escape,  were  thrown  from  the 
upper  windows  and  impaled  on  the  pikes  of  the  soldiers 
below.  The  king,  when  the  news  reached  him,  be- 
came so  excited  that  he  died  of  a  fit  of  apoplexy.  Gen- 
eral anarchy  now  ensued.  The  Hussites,  undisi)uted 
masters  of  Prague,  restored  the  forms  of  civil  govern- 
ment by  the  appointment  of  four  magistrates  to  hold  of- 
fice until  the  next  general  election,  and  then  withdrew, 
under  Zisca,  to  Pilsen.  The  queen  Sophia  sought  not 
only  to  secure  the  aid  of  the  emperor  Sigismund  against 


these  armed  heretics,  but  even  endeavored  to  influence 
the  citizens  of  Prague  to  admit  Sigismund  as  the  suc- 
cessor of  Wenceslaus.  The  people  ap])ealed  to  Zisca  for 
aid  against  the  probable  invasion  of  the  city  by  Sigis- 
mund. November  4,  1419,  Zisca  re-entered  the  city. 
The  emperor,  involved  in  a  war  with  the  Turks,  neglect- 
ed at  first  to  attend  to  Bohemia.  Finally,  in  1420,  he 
besieged  Prague,  but  was  driven  from  his  positions. 

Widely  differing  in  their  political  and  religious  senti- 
ments, the  Hussites  became  daily  more  divided.  Some 
favored  the  Calixtines,  others  the  Taborites,  and  between 
these  two  parties  strong  jealousies  were  constantly  spring- 
ing up.  In  the  old  town  of  Prague  the  Calixtines  pre- 
vailed, in  the  new  the  Taborites  held  sway,  and,  finding 
it  thus  difficult  to  satisfy  and  please  all  parties,  and  even 
fearing  a  union  of  the  Calixtines  with  the  Royalists,  Zis- 
ca finally  withdrew  to  the  country.  During  the  siege 
the  Praguers  had  presented  to  the  emperor,  as  conili- 
tions  of  submission  and  adherence  to  him  as  subjects, 
four  articles  (^Articles  of  Prague).  These  were  stipula- 
tions for,  1,  tlie  free  and  untrammeled  preaching  of  the 
Word  of  God,  throughout  the  kingdom  of  Bavaria,  by 
evangelical  preachers ;  2,  the  free  use  of  communion  in 
both  kinds  by  all  true  Christians  who  had  not  committed 
mortal  sin ;  3,  the  keeping  of  all  priests  and  monks  out 
of  any  temporal  power,  and  obliging  them  to  live  accord- 
ing to  the  example  of  Christ  and  the  apostles ;  4,  the 
punishment  of  all  mortal  sins,  and  of  all  disorders  con- 
trary to  the  law  of  God  committed  by  the  priests.  The 
Taborites,  however,  presented  no  less  than  twelve  arti- 
cles, namely,  the  suppression  of  all  unnecessary  church- 
es, altars,  images,  etc. ;  the  application  of  capital  punish- 
ment for  other  sins,  such  as  drinking  in  taverns,  luxury 
in  clothes  or  in  the  style  of  living,  etc.  But  the  con- 
tinued persecutions  of  the  Hussites,  and  the  unqualified 
approval  of  them  by  Sigismund,  ever  united  the  two  par- 
ties for  common  defence.  March  1, 1420,  Martin  Y  in- 
vited a  regular  crusade  against  them, incited  thereto  in  a 
great  measure,  no  doubt,  by  Sigismmid,  who  felt  himself 
too  weak  to  gain  the  kingdom  with  his  army.  The  Huss- 
ites were  now  to  be  dealt  with  as  "  rebels  against  the  Ro- 
man Church,  and  as  heretics;"  and  the  emperor  exerted 
himself  for  the  publication  of  this  buU  throughout  his 
dominions.  Even  more  than  the  previous  documents  of 
like  character,  it  shows  the  blind  zeal  and  persecuting 
bigotry  of  Rome.  A  Christian,  not  a  heathen  people, 
were  now,  howcA-er,  to  be  the  objects  of  its  vergeance 
— "a  people  whose  great  heresy  was  that  they  made 
the  Word  of  God  their  supreme  authority,  and  con- 
tended for  the  institutions  of  the  Gospel  in  their  prim- 
itive simplicity  and  integrity."  To  animate  his  fol- 
lowers with  greater  fervor  in  the  execution  of  the  buU, 
the  pope,  "by  the  mercy  of  Almighty  God,  and  the 
authority  of  the  holy  apostles  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  as 
well  as  by  the  power  of  binding  and  loosing  bestowed  by 
God  upon  himself,  granted  to  those  who  should  enter 
upon  the  crusade,  or  to  such  even  as  should  die  upon 
the  Toad,  plenary  pardon  of  their  sins,  .  .  .  and  eternal 
salvation;"  and  to  such  as  could  not  go  in  person,  but 
contributed  to  it  in  any  wise,  full  remission  of  their  sins. 
Thus  "  all  Christendom,  with  its  generals  and  armies, 
was  summoned  to  rriisli  out  the  heresies  of  men  Avhom 
the  council  chosr  to  burn  rather  than  refute."  "  But  the 
result  disappointed  all  human  expectations.  The  forces 
of  the  empire  dashed  and  shattered  themselves  against 
the  invincible  resolution  and  desperate  courage  of  a  band 
of  men  sustained  by  rehgious  enthusiasm,  and  conducted 
by  able  generals." 

Measiu-es  for  defence  were  at  once  taken  by  the  Huss- 
ites. The  citizens  of  Prague,  who  had  frequently  been 
divided,  now  united  against  the  common  foe.  Calixtine 
and  Taborite  were  ready  to  join  hands  in  a  league  of  mu- 
tual defence.  Never  was  there  a  more  signal  defeat  than 
the  imperial  forces  now  sustained,  although  their  army 
was  140,000  to  150,000  strong.  Prague  was  the  first 
city  freed  from  the  beleaguering  enemy;  but  the  great 
battle  which  decided  the  fate  of  the  Imperialists  was 
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fought  at  Galgenberg  or  Witkow,  known  thereafter  as 
the  Ziscaberg  (Hill  of  Zisca).  Yet  the  opposition  of  the 
Taborites  to  all  hierarchical  pomp,  and  the  tlireatened 
ruin  of  some  of  the  most  splendid  structures  of  Prague, 
inclined  the  Calixtines,  as  soon  as  the  danger  had  pass- 
ed, to  accept  the  terms  of  peace  which  Sigismund  seem- 
ed very  anxious  to  grant,  provided,  liowever,  they  could 
induce  the  emperor  at  the  same  time  to  remove  the 
stigma  of  heresy  which  rested  on  the  four  "Articles  of 
Prague."  This  they  failed  to  accomplish,  and  peace 
was  further  delayed.  A  second  and  third  attempt  of 
Sigismund  at  pacitication  met  with  no  better  success. 
An  effort  was  now  made  to  compromise  the  differences 
between  the  Calixtines  and  Taborites.  But  the  great- 
est obstacle  to  this  was  found  to  be  their  political  rather 
than  religious  views.  The  question  who  shoidd  wear 
the  crown  of  Bohemia  %vas  a  matter  of  no  little  impor- 
tance, and  each  party  seemed  anxious  to  S3ciu-e  it  for 
one  of  their  number.  A  convention  of  the  states  was 
held  at  Czaslau,  July,  1421,  to  determine  the  matter.  A 
regency  was  appointed  of  twenty  members,  taken  from 
the  different  orders  of  the  nation.  Zisca  appeared  in  it 
in  the  first  rank  of  the  nobles.  It  was  resolved,  with 
remarkable  unanimity,  that  the  four  Articles  of  Prague 
should  be  universally  received.  Sigismund  was  de- 
clared incapable  of  reigning  over  Bohemia,  and  the 
crown  was  offered  to  the  king  of  Poland.  He  refused, 
however,  to  accept  it.  Withold,  grand  duke  of  Lithua- 
nia, was  next  chosen ;  he  also  declined,  but  recommend- 
ed Sigismund  Corybut,  his  brother,  to  the  Bohemian 
barons,  and  accompanied  him  to  Prague,  where  they 
both,  by  partaking  of  the  communion  of  the  cup,  sealed 
their  adherence  to  the  faith  of  the  Calixtines,  M'ho  held 
now  the  supremacy  at  Prague,  and  who  had  revived 
their  old  hostility  against  the  Taborites.  The  nation 
divided  into  two  "fierce  parties,  embittered  bj'  preju- 
dice and  mutual  aggressions,"  so  that  the  opposition 
to  Corybut  became  irreconcilable,  even  although  Zisca 
himself  espoused  liis  cause,  as  the  Taborites  were  un- 
willing to  follow  their  leader  blindly.  A  diet  held  at 
Prague  in  November,  1421,  to  determine  the  question, 
brought  it  no  nearer  to  its  solution,  while  it  effected  the 
estrangement  of  Zisca  from  the  Calixtines,  who  now  re- 
garded him  and  his  followers  as  their  enemies.  An 
army  was  gathered  against  them ;  but,  as  often  before, 
the  Taborites  were  victorious,  and  the  Calixtines  se- 
verely beaten.  Another  attempt  proved  even  less  fa- 
vorable to  them,  and,  thus  driven  to  desperation,  Zisca 
now  attempted  to  crush  the  Calixtines,  who  were  vir- 
tually leagued  with  the  Imperialists.  After  various  vic- 
tories over  his  enemies,  Zisca  appeared  before  Prague 
September  11, 1423,  and  invested  the  city,  suffering  no 
one  to  issue  forth  from  its  gates.  When  everything  was 
ready  to  storm  the  city,  a  deputation  of  the  Calixtines 
appeared  before  him  and  offered  terms  of  submission, 
which  he  readily  accepted.  Zisca  entered  Prague  with 
great  honors,  and  was  intrusted  with  the  exercise  of 
paramount  authority.  The  emperor's  hopes  of  being 
king  of  Bohemia  had  of  late  been  based  upon  the  divis- 
ions of  the  nation,  and,  battled  by  this  new  agreement 
between  the  Hussites,  he  now  sought  to  win  them  over 
by  liberal  concessions.  Pie  offered  to  Zisca  the  govern- 
ment of  the  kingdom,  and  asked  for  himself  only  the 
wearing  of  the  crown. 

"  But,  at  this  culminating  point  of  Zisca's  fortunes, 
death  overtook  him  (October  11,  1424).  He  lived  to 
foil  tlie  purposes  of  Sigismund,  and  died  at  the  moment 
when  his  death  was,  in  some  respects,  another  defeat  to 
his  hopes."  Zisca's  death  left  the  Taborites  without 
any  real  leader.  Their  success  they  chiefly  owed  to 
him,  and  some  of  them,  to  indicate  their  deep  sense  of 
the  loss  they  had  suffered,  took  the  name  of  Orphanites 
(q.  v.).  Others  were  absorbed  by  the  Horebites  (q.  v.), 
Avhile  still  others  retained  their  old  name,  and  chose  St, 
Procopius  "  the  Great"  (q.  v.)  as  their  leader.  The  Or- 
phanites, however,  had  relapsed  to  a  belief  in  transub- 
stantiation :  they  observed  the  fasts,  honored  the  saints, 


and  their  priests  performed  worship  in  robes,  all  which 
the  strict  Taborites  continued  to  reject.  Among  the 
Orphanite  leaders,  Procopius  "  the  Lesser"  was  the  most 
eminent.  Vainly  did  the  pope,  assisted  by  the  emperor, 
preach  another  crusade  against  the  Hussites,  who  sal- 
lied out  from  Bohemia  in  troops  to  make  invasions  into 
neighboring  countries,  and,  considering  always  Bohemia 
as  their  home,  and  other  places  as  the  land  of  the  Phil- 
istines, treated  the  latter  accordingly.  Bands  of  robbers 
of  all  nations  soon  joined  them.  Frederick  "  the  Valiant" 
made  war  against  them,  and  entered  Bohemia  in  1425, 
and  again  in  1426,  with  20,000  men,  but  was  repulsed, 
on  the  second  occasion  suffering  a  terrible  defeat  at  the 
battle  of  Ausch,  June  15.  A  panic  now  seized  all  Ger- 
many, which  was  increased  by  the  storming  of  Miess 
and  Tachow  by  the  Hussites  in  1427.  Another  crusade, 
instigated  against  them  by  the  emperor  Sigismund  in 
the  same  year,  met  with  no  better  success  than  before. 

At  the  opening  of  1428,  a  Convention  was  called  at 
Beraun  to  bring  about,  if  possible,  a  general  pacification 
of  the  nation.  But  so  varying  were  the  views  of  the 
different  sects,  especially  the  doctrines  of  free-will,  justi- 
fication, and  predestination,  that  the  Convention  was 
broken  up  without  accomplishing  anything.  In  1429, 
the  Orphanites,  assisted  by  a  portion  of  the  Taborites, 
made  a  great  invasion  into  Saxony  and  Silesia.  They 
took  Dresden,  marched  along  the  Elbe  to  Magdeburg, 
then  turned  into  the  province  of  Brandenburg,  and  final- 
ly returned  to  Bohemia  by  way  of  Silesia,  distributing 
themselves  into  different  bands  in  various  places,  and 
adopting  names  according  to  their  fancy.  Some  were 
known  as  Collectors,  some  as  "  Small  Caps"  (^Petit  Cha- 
peaus,  says  L'Enfant),  some  as  Little  Cousins,  others  as 
Wolf-bands.  In  the  spring  of  1430  they  were  rea*ly 
to  undertake  another  invasion.  With  20,000  cavalrj-, 
30,000  infantry,  and  3000  chariots,  and  with  Procopius 
and  other  able  generals  at  their  Jjead,  they  repeated  the 
invasion  of  the  countries  that  had  been  visited  the  pre- 
vious year.  Dividing  into  several  bands,  they  desolated 
or  reduced  to  ashes  more  than  a  hundred  towns  and  vil- 
lages, beat  a  Saxon  army  at  Grimma,  then  went  to 
Franconia,  and  returned  home  through  Lower  Bavaria. 
IVIeanwhile  the  pope  had  been  busy  with  his  bigots  crj'- 
ing  a  new  crusade  against  the  Hussites.  November  1, 
1429,  a  diet  had  been  summoned  to  meet  at  Vienna,  but 
the  delay  of  Sigismund  in  reaching  the  place  had  caused 
its  transfer  to  Presburg.  Here  the  deUberations  were 
protracted  for  eight  months,  and  at  length  nearly  all 
the  prelates  and  princes  of  the  empire  were  brought  to- 
gether, either  in  person  or  by  ambassadors.  "  It  was 
finally  resolved  to  make  still  another  invasion  of  Bohe- 
mia. The  papal  legate  came  provided  for  the  emergen- 
cy. He  had  brought  Avith  him  a  bull  of  Jlartin  V,  or- 
daining a  crusade,  v.hich  was  now  opportmiely  to  be 
published.  Indulgences  were  profusely  promised,  to 
those  who  should  engage  in  the  enterjirise,  or  contrib- 
ute to  its  promotion.  Those  who  should  fast  and  pray 
for  its  success  should  have  a  remission  of  penance  for 
sixty  days.  From  other  vows  interfering  with  enlist- 
ments in  the  holy  war,  a  dispensation  should  be  freely 
bestowed."  Great  efforts  were  made  to  insure  the  suc- 
cessful issue  of  this,  the  sixth  invasion  of  Bohemia  by 
the  Imperialists  (or  the  third  papal  crusade  urged  by 
Martin  V).  June  24, 143 1 ,  was  the  time  appointed  for  it. 
But,  before  it  was  undertaken,  the  emperor,  to  test  the 
spirit  of  the  Bohemians,  made  again  propositions  for  the 
crown.  The  Orphanites  were  the  only  Hussites  that 
opposed  him.  The  Calixtines  and  Taborites  returned 
a  deputation  of  four  to  confer  with  Sigismund.  But, 
even  before  this  deputation  had  returned  to  Prague,  the 
Hussites  became  distrustful,  and  the  most  cautious  and 
moderate  among  them  felt  satisfied  that  the  emperor 
only  intended  to  mislead  them  into  a  state  of  securitj-, 
and  then  surprise  and  conquer  them.  "  The  old  leagues 
and  confederations  were  revived.  Old  feuds  Avere  for- 
gotten. The  barons  of  Bohemia  and  INIoravia,  the  Ca- 
lixtines of  Prague,  and  the  indomitable  Taborites  and 
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Orphanites,  again  united  to  repel  the  invader.  In  a  few 
■weeks  50,000  infantry,  7000  cavalry,  and  3600  chariots 
■were  gathered."  The  crusading  force  also  had  been  col- 
lecting, and  now  numbered  80,000  (some  say  130,000) 
men,  under  the  command  of  tlie  elector  of  Brandenburg. 
This  army,  immense  as  it  was,  and  powerful  and  in- 
vincible as  it  seemed,  was,  like  its  predecessors,  com- 
pletely routed  at  Tausch,  August  li,  1431,  and  the  hopes 
of  the  Imperialists  of  subjecting  the  Bohemians  by  force 
of  arms  effectually  crushed.  Sigismmid  now  most  ear- 
nestly endeavored  to  make  peace,  and  intrusted  the  ne- 
gotiations to  the  Council  of  Basle  (which  met  Decem- 
ber, 1431).  The  Bohemians  were  invited,  promised  a 
safe-conduct,  and  freedom  to  remain  at  Basle,  to  act,  de- 
cide, treat,  and  enter  into  arrangements  with  the  coun- 
cil; also  "perfect  liberty  to  celebrate  in  their  houses 
their  peculiar  forms  of  worship ;  that  in  public  and  in 
private  they  should  be  allowed  from  Scripture  and  the 
holy  doctors  to  advance  proof  of  their  four  Articles, 
against  which  no  preaching  of  the  Catholics  should  be 
allowed  while  they  remained  within  the  city."  But 
even  with  these  proffered  favorable  conditions  the  Bo- 
hemians at  first  kept  aloof,  mistrusting  the  sincerity  of 
the  offers  made  them ;  yet  in  1432  they  consented  to 
send  envoys  to  the  council.  It  was  in  the  beginnmg 
of  the  next  year  (January  4, 1433)  that  the  Bohemian 
deputation,  numbering  300,  was  chosen  from  the  most 
noble  in  the  land,  and  with  Procopius  "  the  Great,"  the 
colleague  of  Zisca,  the  hero  of  many  battles,  the  leader 
of  many  invasions,  at  its  head.  On  the  IGth  of  January 
the  Bohemian  deputation  appeared  before  the  council, 
and  presented  the  four  Articles  of  Prague  as  the  basis 
of  negotiations.  After  discussing  them  for  fifty  days, 
tlje  parties  had  been  brought  no  nearer  together,  and 
the  Bohemians,  growing  impatient,  prepared  for  their 
return  to  Prague.  Towards  the  close  of  the  same  year, 
however,  the  council  sent  envo3's  to  Prague,  and  finally 
the  Treaty  of  Prague  was  concluded,  November  30, 1433, 
known  in  history  as  the  Compactaia,  stipulating  first 
for  the  restoration  of  peace  and  the  abolition  of  ecclesi- 
astical censorship,  then  for  the  admission  of  the  four 
Articles  of  Prague,  modified  as  follows :  1,  the  eucharist 
to  be  administered  equally  under  one  or  both  kinds ;  2, 
that  preaching  should  be  free,  but  only  permitted  to  reg- 
ularly ordained  ministers ;  3,  that  priests  should  have 
no  possessions,  but  should  be  permitted  to  administer 
upon  them ;  4,  that  sin  should  be  punished,  but  only  by 
the  regularly  constituted  authorities.  The  Taborites  dis- 
approved the  proceedings;  a  diet, held  at  Prague  in  1434, 
in  which  the  Calixtines  acknowledged  the  authority  of 
the  pope,  brought  the  difficulty  to  a  crisis,  and  the  Ca- 
lixtines, joined  by  the  Roman  Catholics,  defeated  the 
Taborites  near  Bohmischbrod,  May  30, 1434.  The  two 
Procopiuses  were  killed.  The  Taborites  were  now  driven 
to  their  strongholds,  which  they  were  obliged  to  surren- 
der one  by  one.  In  another  diet,  held  at  Prague  in 
1435,  all  Bohemians  acknowledged  Sigismund  for  their 
king,  he  granting  them,  on  his  part,  very  advantageous 
conditions  for  their  country  and  sect.  The  Eomish 
Church,  in  accepting  the  four  Articles,  having  conceded 
to  them  the  use  of  the  cup  in  the  eucharist,  and  many 
other  privileges,  they  were  finally  absolved  from  ecclesi- 
astical interdict,  and  the  emperor  came  to  Prague  Au- 
gust 23, 1436.  The  Taborites  submitted  gradually,  and 
the  tlius  united  Hussites  took  the  name  of  Utraquists 
(q.v.). 

Sigismmid,  however,  did  not  keep  the  promises  lie 
had  made  on  ascending  the  throne  of  Bohemia,  but 
rather  used  evcrj'  means  to  restore  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith  in  that  coimtry.  The  chief  of  the  Hussites,  John 
Rokyzan,  wlioni  the  emperor  himself  had  at  first  con- 
firmed in  the  office  of  archbishop,  came  to  be  in  danger 
of  his  life.  Tliis  created  new  distiu-bances,  which  con- 
tinued until  the  death  of  Sigismund  in  1437.  Tlie  Ro- 
man Catholic  party  now  elected  Albrecht  of  Austria 
king,  but  the  Hussites  chose  Casimir  of  Poland.  The 
former  finally  prevailed ;  but  at  his  death,  in  October, 


1439,  during  the  minority  of  his  son  Ladislaus,  two  gov- 
ernors were  appointed  (in  1441),  the  one  a  Roman  Cath- 
olic, the  other  a  Hussite,  to  govern  the  kingdom.  In 
1444,  George  de  Podiebrad  v/as  the  Hussite  governor 
chosen,  and  in  1450  he  assumed  the  sole  controL  This 
change  created  no  disorder,  as  the  Roman  Catholics, 
who  were  busily  engaged  midermining  the  Hussite  doc- 
trine and  gaining  over  its  adherents,  were  anxious  to 
avoid  an  open  conflict  with  them.  At  the  death  of 
Ladislaus  in  1457,  George  himself  was  elected  king.  In 
order  to  conciliate  the  pope,  he  caused  himself  to  be 
crowned  by  Roman  Catholic  bishops,  and  swore  obedi- 
ence to  the  Church  and  to  the  pope.  During  his  reign 
the  Calixtines  enjoyed  fidl  religious  liberty;  and  when 
Pope  Pius  II  declared  the  treaty  abolished  in  1462, 
George  sent  the  papal  legates  to  prison  without  further 
forms.  For  this  he  was  put  mider  the  ban,  and  finally 
deposed  by  the  pope  in  1463. 

"  Meanwhile  the  warlike  Taborites  had  disappeared 
from  the  scene.  They  no  longer  formed  a  national 
party.  But  the  feeble  remnants  of  that  midtitude  which 
had  once  followed  the  standards  of  Zisca  and  Procopius 
still  clung  to  their  cherished  faith,  and,  with  the  Word 
of  God  as  their  only  supreme  authority,  the  United 
Brethren  (q.  v.)  appear  as  their  lineal  representatives. 
How,  from  such  an  origin,  should  have  sprung  a  people 
whose  peaceful  virtues  and  missionary  zeal  have  been 
acknowledged  by  the  world,  is  a  problem  only  to  be 
solved  by  admitting  that,  in  the  faith  of  the  old  Tabor- 
ites, however  they  may  have  been  guilty  of  fanatical 
excesses,  there  was  to  be  found  that  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  reverence  for  the  authority  of  Scriptiu-e  alone 
which  they  bequeathed  as  a  cherished  legacy  to  those 
who  could  apply  and  act  upon  it  in  more  favorable  cir- 
cumstances and  in  more  peaceful  times."  The  success- 
or of  George,  Ladislaus  of  Poland,  who  came  to  the 
government  in  1471,  held  fast  to  the  conditions  of  tlie 
treaty,  though  himself  a  Roman  CathoUc.  In  1485  he 
concluded  the  peace  of  Kuttenberg,  according  to  which 
the  Utraquists  and  Submiists  (Roman  Catholics  who 
communed  but  in  one  kind)  were  promised  equal  toler- 
ation ;  and  in  1497  he  gave  the  Utraquists  the  right  to 
appoint  an  administrator  of  the  archbishopric  of  Prague 
as  their  ecclesiastical  chief.  AVhen  the  Reformation 
began  in  Germany,  it  was  glatUy  hailed  by  both  the 
Calixtines  and  the  Bohemian  Brethren,  and  in  1524 
they  decided  to  continue,  mider  the  guidance  of  Luther, 
the  reform  begun  by  Huss.  A  large  part  of  them  now 
divided  themselves  into  Lutherans  and  Calvinists,  and 
in  1575  both  these  united  with  the  Bohemian  Brethren 
in  a  joint  confession,  and  became  a  strictly  Protestant 
denomination.  They  were  permitted  to  enjoy  reUg- 
ious  liberty  until  1612,  when  they  were  subjected  to 
many  restrictions  by  the  emperor  Mattliias,  and  to  still 
more  by  the  emperor  Rudolph  in  1617.  This  was  the 
first  cause  of  the  Thirty-years'  War,  and  it  was  only 
under  Joseph  II  that  the  Calixtines  recovered  their  re- 
ligious liberty.  See  Cochlaus,  Hist.  Ilussitariiin  (Jlay- 
ence,  1549,  fol.) ;  Theobald,  llussitenkrieg  ("Wittenberg, 
1609;  Nuremb.  1623;  Bresl.  1750,3  vols.);  Geschichted. 
Hussiten  (Lpz.  1784) ;  Schubert,  Gesehichte  d.  Ihissiten- 
krief/s  (Neustadt,  1825) ;  Pierer,  Universal  Lexikon,  viii, 
636;  Koppen,  Der  all.  Huss.  Briiderkirche  (Lpz.  1845) ; 
The  Reformation  and  A  nti- Reformation  in  Bohemia 
(London,  1849,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  Palacky,  Geschichte  v.  Boh- 
men  (1845,  3  vols.),  vol.  iii;  BeziehuMjen  u.Verhdltniss  d. 
Wuldenser  z.  d.  ehemalifjen Sekten  inBohmen  (Prag.  1869) ; 
Vo7-ldiifer  d.  Ilussitenthums  in  Bohmen  (new  edit.  1869) ; 
Jean  Gochlee  and  Theobaldus,  Hist,  de  la  Guerre  des 
Hussites  ;  Neander,  Church  Hisf.v,  172;  Gindely,  Gesch. 
d.  Bohmischen  Briider  (Prague,  1857,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  and 
especially  Gillett,  Life  and  Times  of  John  Huss  (Boston, 
1863,  2  vols.  8vo),  from  which  extracts  have  frequently 
been  made  in  this  article.  Roman  Catholic— Aschbach, 
Kirchen-Lexikon,  iii,  348  sq. ;  Gesch.  Kaiser  Sirjmunds 
(Hamb.  1838-45,  4  vols.  8vo).     See  Huss.     (.LH.W.) 

Hutchesou,  Francis,  called  by  Mackintosh  the 
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"  father  of  speculative  philosophy  in  Scotland,"  was  the 
son  of  a  Presbyterian  minister  in  Ireland,  and  was  bom 
Aug.  8,  lOO-l.  lie  entered  tlie  University  of  Glasgow 
in  iyiO,  and  afterwards  became  minister  of  a  Presbyte- 
rian church  in  tlie  north  of  Ireland ;  but,  preferring  tlie 
study  of  philosophy  to  theology,  he  was  induced  to  open 
a  private  academy  at  Dublin.  The  publication  of  some 
of  his  works  soon  procured  him  the  friendship  of  many 
distinguished  persons,  and  m  1729  he  was  called  as  pro- 
fessor of  moral  philosophy  to  the  University  of  Glas- 
gow. He  died  in  1747.  His  principal  works  are,  Phi- 
losophuc  moralis  inslitutio  coinpemliaria,  ethices  etjurii- 
prmlentioi  naturalis  elementa  continens  (Glasgow,  1742, 
12mo)  : — A  short  Introduction  to  Moral  Philosophy,  con- 
tainimj  the  Elements  of  Ethics  and  the  Law  of  Nature, 
translated  (Glasgow,  1747,  sm.  8vo)  -.—An  Essay  on  the 
Nature  and  Conduct  of  Passions  and  A_ffections  (3d  ed. 
Glasg.  1769,  sm.  8vo)  ; — Synopsis  metaphysiae,  Oidoloyi- 
am  et  Pneumatologiam  complectem  (editio  sexta,  Glasg. 
1774,  small  8vo)  -.—An  Inquiry  into  the  Oriyinal  of  our 
Ideas  of  Beauty  and  Vii-tiie,  in  two  treatises  (5th  edit, 
corrected,  London,  1753,  8vo) : — Letters  between  the  late 
Mr.  Gilbert  Burnet  and  Mr.  Ilutcheson  conceniinrj  the 
true  Foundation  of  Virtue  or  Moral  Goodness,  etc.  (Lon- 
don, 1735,  8vo).  After  his  death,  his  System  of  Moi-al 
Philosophy  was  pvibhshed  by  his  son,  Francis  Ilutche- 
son, M.D.,  with  a  sketch  of  his  life  and  writings  by  Dr. 
WiUiam  Leechman  (Glasg.  1755,  2  vols.  4to).  "  In  his 
metaphysical  system  Hutcheson  rejected  the  theory  of 
innate  ideas  and  principles,  but  insisted  upon  the  admis- 
sion of  certain  universal  propositions,  or,  as  he  terms 
them,  metaphysical  axioms,  which  are  self-evident  and 
immutable.  These  axioms  are  primary  and  original, 
and  do  not  derive  their  authority  from  any  simpler  and 
antecedent  principle.  Consequently,  it  is  idle  to  seek  a 
criterion  of  truth,  for  this  is  none  other  than  reason  it- 
self, or,  in  the  words  of  Hutcheson,  '  menti  congenita 
intelligendi  vis.'  Of  his  ontological  axioms  two  are  im- 
portant: Everything  exists  really;  and  no  quality,  af- 
fection, or  action  is  real,  except  in  so  far  as  it  exists  in 
some  object  or  thing.  From  the  latter  proposition,  it 
follows  that  all  abstract  affirmative  propositions  are  hy- 
pothetical, that  is,  they  invariably  suppose  the  exist- 
ence of  some  object  without  which  they  cannot  be  true. 
Truth  is  divided  into  logical,  moral,  and  metaphysical. 
Logical  truth  is  the  agreement  of  a  proposition  with  the 
object  it  relates  to;  moral  truth  is  the  harmony  of  the 
outward  act  with  the  inward  sentiments;  lastly,  meta- 
physical truth  is  that  nature  of  a  thing  wherein  it  is 
known  to  God  as  that  which  actually  it  is,  or  it  is  its  abso- 
lute reality.  Perfect  truth  is  in  the  infinite  alone.  The 
truth  of  finite  things  is  imperfect,  inasmuch  as  they  are 
limited.  It  is,  however,  from  the  finite  that  the  mind 
rises  to  the  idea  of  absolute  truth,  and  so  forms  to  itself 
a  belief  that  an  absolute  and  perfect  nature  exists,  Avhich, 
in  regard  to  duration  and  space,  is  infinite  and  eternal. 
The  soul,  as  the  thinking  essence,  is  spiritual  and  incor- 
poreal. Of  its  natiu-e  we  have,  it  is  true,  but  little 
knowledge;  nevertheless,  its  specific  difference  from 
body  is  at  once  attested  by  the  consciousness.  It  is 
simple  and  active ;  body  is  composite  and  passive.  From 
the  spiritual  nature  of  the  soul,  however,  Hutcheson 
does  not  derive  its  immortality,  but  makes  this  to  rest 
upon  the  goodness  and  wisdom  of  God."  In  moral  phi- 
losophy he  was  the  first  to  use  the  term  "  moral  sense" 
to  denote  "  the  faculty  which  perceives  the  morality  of 
actions,"  and  he  held  it  to  be  an  essential  part  of  human 
nature.  "  He  allows  the  appellation  of  good  to  those 
actions  alone  which  are  disinterested  and  flow  from  the 
prmciple  of  benevolence.  The  last  lias  no  reference  to 
expediency  nor  personal  advantages,  nor  even  to  the 
more  refined  enjoyments  of  moral  sympathy,  the  obli- 
gations of  reason  and  truth,  or  of  the  divine  will.  It  is 
a  distinct  and  peculiar  principle,  a  moral  sentiment  or 
instinct  of  great  dignity  and  authority,  and  its  end  is  to 
regulate  the  passions,  and  to  decide,  in  favor  of  virtue, 
the  conflict  between  the  interested  and  disinterested 


affections.  On  this  foundation  Hutcheson  erected  all 
the  superstructure  of  the  moral  duties."  See  Kuylish 
Cyclopoidiu;  Mackintosh,  History  of  Ethical  Pliilnso- 
phy,  p.  126;  Tennemann,  Manual  History  of  PJiiloso- 
phy,  §  350 ;  Stud.  u.  Krit.  1866,  p.  406 ;  Morell,  JJl^tory 
of  Mod.  Phil.  p.  179  sq. ;  M'Cosh,  Intuitions  of  the  Mind, 
p.  92,  248,  411  sq.;  AUibone,  Diet,  of  Authors,  i,  92(;. 

Hutcheson,  George,  an  English  Biblical  schol- 
ar, of  whose  early  life  but  little  is  knowi,  flourished 
about  the  middle  "of  the  17th  century.  He  was  a  min- 
ister first  at  Colomonell,  and  later  at  Edmburgh,  but 
was  ejected  for  nonconfomiity  about  1660.  In  1669  he 
preached  at  Irvine,  though  he  continued  steadfastly  to 
oppose  the  use  of  the  Episcopal  litiurgy.  He  died  in 
1678.  He  wrote.  Exposition  of  the  twelve  Minor  Proph- 
ets (Lond.  1655,  sm.8vo)  -.—Exposit.  of  John  (1657,  fol.) : 
— Exposition  of  Job  (1669,  fol.)  -.—Forty-five  Sermons  on 
the  loQth  Psalm  (Edinb.  1691,  8vo).  — Kitto,  Bibl.  Cy- 
clop, ii,  345 ;  AUibone,  Diet,  of  A  uihors,  i,  927.  (J.  H. 
W.) 

Hutchinson,  Anne,  an  American  religious  en- 
thusiast, and  founder  of  a  party  of  Antinomians  (q.  v.) 
in  the  New  England  colony,  emigrated  from  Lincohi- 
shire,  England,  to  Boston  in'l636.  She  claimed  to  be  a 
medium  of  divine  revelation,  and,  being  "a  woman  of 
admirable  understanding,  and  profitable  and  sober  car- 
riage, she  won  a  powerful  party  in  the  country,  and  her 
enemies  could  never  speak  of  her  without  acknowledg- 
ing her  eloquence  and  ability."  She  held  that  the  Holy  ' 
Spirit  dwells  in  every  believer,  and  that  the  revelation 
of  the  Spirit  is  superior  to  the  ministry  of  the  word.  As 
her  doctrines  affected  not  only  the  religious,  but  also  the 
political  professions  of  the  people,  great  controversies  en- 
sued ;  a  synod  was  finally  called,  in  which  her  teachings 
were  condemned,  and  she  and  her  associate  leaders  were 
banished  from  the  colony.  Anne  and  her  friends  now 
obtained  from  the  chief  of  the  Narragansetts  permission 
to  reside  in  Rhode  Island.  Here  "  they  set  up  a  commu- 
nity on  the  highly  commendable  principle  that  no  one 
was  to  be  'accounted  a  delinquent  for  doctrine.' "  After 
the  decease  of  her  husband  (who  shared  her  opinions), 
she  removed  to  a  Dutch  settlement  in  the  colony  of  New 
York.  In  1643,  she  and  her  whole  family  of  fifteen  per- 
sons were  taken  prisoners  by  the  Indians,  and  aU  but  one 
daughter  barbarously  miurdered.  See  Bancroft,  Hist,  of 
the  United  States,  i,"388  sq. ;  Chambers,  Cycloj}.  v,  472 ; 
A  merican  Presb.  Rev.  1860,  p.  225.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Hutchinson,  John,  1,  a  Puritan  colonel  in  the 
Parliamentary  army  during  tlie  time  of  the  English 
Civil  War,  was  bom  at  Nottingham  in  1617.  He  was 
a  nonconformist  (Baptist),  and,  being  of  a  religious  turn 
of  mind,  much  of  his  time  was  given  to  the  study  of  the- 
ology. At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  he  sided  with 
the  Parliament,  and  was  appointed  governor  of  Notting- 
ham Castle.  At  the  trial  of  the  king  (Charles  I)  he 
concurred  in  the  sentence  pronounced  on  him,  having 
first  "  addressed  himself  to  God  by  prayer."  Cronnyell's 
conduct  after  this  unfortunate  affair  Hutchinson  disap- 
proved; and  while  various  sentiments  are  entertained 
on  his  political  conduct,  "none  question  his  integrity  or 
piety."  At  the  Restoration  he  suffered  the  general  fate 
of  the  Republicans,  and  died  in  prison,  Sept.  11,  1664. 
See  Neale,  Hist,  of  the  Puritans  (Harper's  edit.),  ii,  378 
sq. ;  Appleton's  A  m.  Cyclop,  ix,  396. 

Hutchinson,  John,  2,  inventor  of  a  theorj^  of  her- 
meueutics  which  gave  rise  to  much  discussion  in  the 
17th  century,  and  still  lias  a  few  adherents,  was  bom  in 
1674,  at  Spennithorne,  in  Yorkshire.  After  private  edu- 
cation, he  became,  at  the  age  of  19,  steward  to  j\Ir.  Bath- 
urst,  and  afterwards  to  the  duke  of  Somerset,  who  be- 
stowed upon  him  many  marks  of  confidence,  and  finally 
procured  for  Hutchinson  a  sinecure  appointment  of  £200 
per  annum  from  the  government.  His  time  was  now 
mainly  devoted  to  religious  studj'.  He  also  made  a  large 
and  valuable  collection  of  fossils.  In  1724  he  published 
the  first  part  of  a  curious  work  entitled  Moses's  Princip- 
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ia,  in  which  he  attempted  to  refute  the  doctrine  of 
gravitation  as  taught  in  the  Principia  of  Newton.  In 
the  second  part  of  this  work,  which  appeared  in  1727,  he 
continued  his  attack  upon  the  Newtonian  philosophy, 
and  maintained,  on  the  authority  of  Scripture,  tlie  exist- 
ence of  a.  plenum.  From  this  time  to  his  death  he  pub- 
lished yearly  one  or  two  volumes  in  further  elucidation 
of  his  views,  which  evince  extensive  knowledge  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures.     He  died  August  28, 1737. 

"According  to  Hutchinson, the  Old  Testament  con- 
tains a  complete  system  of  natural  history,  theology,  and 
religion.  The  Hebrew  language  was  the  medium  of 
God's  communication  with  man ;  it  is  therefore  perfect, 
and  consequently,  as  a  perfect  language,  it  must  be  co- 
extensive with  all  the  objects  of  knowledge,  and  its  sev- 
eral terms  are  truly  significant  of  the  objects  which  they 
indicate,  and  not  so  many  arbitrary  signs  to  represent 
them.  Accordingly,  Hutchinson,  after  Origen  and  oth- 
ers, laid  great  stress  on  the  evidence  of  Hebrew  etymolo- 
gy, and  asserted  that  the  Scriptures  are  not  to  be  under- 
stood and  interpreted  in  a  literal,  but  in  a  typical  sense, 
and  according  to  the  radical  import  of  the  Hebrew  ex- 
pressions. By  this  plan  of  interpretation,  he  maintained 
that  the  Old  Testament  ivould  be  found  not  only  to  tes- 
tify fully  to  the  nature  and  offices  of  Christ,  but  also  to 
contain  a  perfect  system  of  natural  philosophy."  His 
editors  give  the  following  compendium  of  the  Hutchin- 
sonian  theory :  "The  Hebrew  Scriptures  nowhere  ascribe 
motion  to  the  body  of  the  sun,  or  fixedness  to  the  earth ; 
they  describe  the  created  system  to  be  &  plenum  without 
any  racKum,  and  reject  the  assistance  of  gravitation,  at- 
traction, or  any  such  occult  qualities,  for  performing  the 
stated  operations  of  nature,  which  are  carried  on  by  the 
mechanism  of  the  heavens  in  their  threefold  condition 
of  fire,  light,  and  spirit,  or  air,  the  material  agents  set  to 
work  at  the  beginning :  the  heavens,  thus  framed  by 
Almighty  wisdom,  are  an  instituted  emblem  and  visible 
substitute  of  Jehovah  Elohim,  the  eternal  three,  the  co- 
equal and  co-adorable  Trinity  in  Unity :  the  unity  of 
substance  in  the  heavens  points  out  the  unity  of  essence, 
and  the  distinction  of  conditions  the  triune  personality 
in  Deity,  without  confounding  the  persons  or  dividing 
the  substance.  From  their  being  made  emblems,  they 
are  called  in  Hebrew  Shemim,  the  names, representatives, 
or  substitutes,  expressing  by  their  names  that  they  are 
emblems,  and  by  their  conditions  or  offices  what  it  is 
they  arc  emblems  of."  As  an  instance  of  his  etymologic- 
al interpretation,  the  word  Berith,  which  our  translation 
renders  Coi'enant,  Hutchinson  construes  to  signify  "he  or 
that  which  purifies,"  and  so  the  purifier  or  purification 
"for,"  not  "with,"  man.  From  similar  etymologies, he 
drew  the  conclusion  "  that  all  the  rites  and  ceremonies 
of  the  Jewish  dispensation  were  so  many  delineations  of 
Christ,  in  what  he  was  to  be,  to  do,  and  to  suffer,  and 
that  the  early  Jews  knew  them  to  be  tyi)es  of  his  actions 
and  sufferings,  and  that,  by  performing  them  as  such, 
were  in  so  far  Christians  both  in  faith  and  practice." 
All  his  writings  are  collected  in  The  P/iilosophical  and 
Theological  Works  of  the  late  truly  learned  John  Hutch- 
inson, Esq.  (Lond.  1749,  3d  edit.  12  vols.  8vo). 

"Hutchinson's  philological  and  exegetical  views  found 
numerous  followers,  who,  without  constituting  a  doctri- 
nal sect,  came  to  be  distinguished  as  '  Hutchinsonians.' 
In  their  number  they  reckoned  several  distinguished 
divines  in  England  and  Scotland,  both  of  the  Establish- 
ed Church  and  of  Dissenting  communities.  Among  the 
most  eminent  of  these  were  bishop  Home,  and  his  biog- 
rapher, Mr.  William  Jones ;  INIr.  Romaine,  and  J\Ir.  Julius 
Bates,  to  whom  the  duke  of  Somerset,  on  the  nomination 
of  INIr.  Hutchinson,  presented  the  living  of  Sutton,  in 
Sussex;  Mr.  Parkhurst,  the  lexicographer;  Dr. Hodges, 
provost  of  Oriel;  and  Dr.  Wetheroll,  master  of  Univer- 
sity College,  Oxford;  jNIr.  HoUoway,  author  oi Letter  and 
Spirit;  and  jMr.  Lee,  author  of  Sophron,  or  Nature's  Char- 
acteristics of  Truth.  The  principles  of  INIr.  Hutchinson 
are  still  entertained  by  many  divines  without  their  pro- 
fessing to  be  followers  of  Mr.  Hutchinson,  but  the  num- 


ber of  professing  Hutchinsonians  is  now  very  small."  See 
Enrjlish  Cyclop,  s.  v. ;  Jones  of  Noyland,  Worlcs,  vols,  iii 
and  xii;  Bishop  Home,  TCorivs,  vol.  vi  (ed.  1809);  Bate, 
Defence  of  Hutchinson  (Lond.  1751, 8vo) ;  Spearman,  A  h- 
stract  of  Hutchinson^ s  Works  (Edinb.  1755, 12mo) ;  Kit- 
to,  Bill.  Cyclop,  ii,  345. 

Hutchinsonianism.    See  Hutciiinsox,  John,  2. 

Hutten,  Ulkich  von,  a  German  knight  and  Re- 
former, was  born  April  20  (or  22),  1488,  at  Castle  Steck- 
elberg,  in  Hesse-Cassel,  and  entered  the  monastery  of 
Fulda  in  1498,  intending  to  become  a  monk,  but  fled  in 
1504  to  Erfurt,  where  he  continued  his  theological  stud- 
ies for  a  while.  In  1505  he  went  to  Cologne,  and  the 
following  year  to  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  where  the  new 
university  had  recently  been  established.  Here  he  ap- 
plied himself  to  the  study  of  philology  and  poetry. 
From  Frankfort  he  went  to  Greifswald,  and  aftervvards 
to  Rostock,  where  lie  lectured  on  philosophy.  In  1510 
he  went  to  Wittenberg,  and  thence  to  Vienna,  where  he 
remained  luitil  1512.  He  afterwards  visited  Pavia  and 
Bologna,  studied  law,  and  devoted  himself  particularly 
to  the  humanities  and  poetry.  What  he  saw  in  Italy 
had  the  effect  of  making  him  an  enlightened  opponent 
of  popery.  Later  he  joined  the  army  of  the  emperor 
Maximilian,  and  returned  to  Germany  in  1517.  Taking 
part  in  Reuchlin's  quarrel  against  the  Dominicans  of 
Cologne,  he  wrote  against  the  state  of  the  Romish 
Church,  and  particularly  against  the  pontiff.  Bolder, 
and  more  open  in  the  expression  of  his  opinions  than 
most  men  of  his  age,  he  did  much  to  prepare  the  way 
for  the  Reformation,  though  he  sympathized  with  Lu- 
ther only  in  his  attack  upon  the  pope,  his  great  aim 
being  not  so  much  to  change  the  Church  as  to  free 
Germany  from  the  tyranny  of  which  popery  was  the 
basis.  In  1522  he  niade  an  alliance  Avith  Franz  von 
Sickingen,  who  was  chosen  chief  of  the  nobility  of  the 
LTpper  Rhine  at  Landau.  In  that  year,  as  the  German 
princes  did  not  approve  of  Sickingen's  plan  of  freeing 
Germany  from  the  Romish  rule,  he  appealed  to  the 
States,  and  endeavored  to  make  them  side  with  the  no- 
bility against  the  princes.  But  Sickingen  succumbed 
in  1523,  and  Hutten  vras  obliged  to  flee  from  Germany, 
In  Switzerland,  his  former  friend  Erasmus  withdrew 
from  him,  and  the  Council  of  Zurich  drove  him  out  of 
their  territory.  He  then  retired  to  the  island  of  Ufnau, 
on  the  lake  of  Zurich,  where  he  died.  Aug.  29,  1523. 
Hutten  has  been  very  variously  juilgcd,  according  to 
the  different  stand-points  of  liis  critics;  vet  it  is  certain 
that  he  was  honest  in  his  convictions,  and,  though  not 
a  partisan  of  the  Reformation  from  any  religious  feel- 
ing, he  did  all  he  could  to  free  his  native  land  from 
the  subjection  to  the  papacy.  For  that  end  he  gave 
Luther  all  the  aid  in  his  poAver.  He  was  one  of  the  au- 
thors of  the  greater  ])art  of  the  Bpistolw  ohsciii-orum  vi- 
7-orum.  and  most  of  his  writings  were  satires  against 
the  pope,  the  monks,  and  the  clergy.  Several  editions 
of  his  works  have  been  published;  the  principal  are 
Mimch's  (Berlin,  1821-23,  6  vols.)  and  Ed.  Bocking's 
(Lpz.  1859  sq.,  7  vols.).  See  Epistolte  U.  ah  Hutten  ad 
R.  Crocum  (Leipzig,  1801)  ;  Bocking,  Ein  Verzeicliniss 
der  Schriftcn  Hutten's,  Index  hibliograjMcus  Ihittenianus 
(Leipz.  1858) ;  Schubart,  Bioffraphie  (Lpz.  1791) ;  Tis- 
cher,  Biographie  (Lpz.  1803) ;  Panzer,  Ulrich  von  Hut- 
ten, in  literarischer  Hinsicht  (Nlirnburg,  1798)  ;  Giess, 
//.  V.  sein  Zeitalter  (1813) ;  E.  von  Brunnow,  Vlrich  von 
H.  (Lpz.  1842,  3  vols.) ;  Biirck,  Ulrich  v.  H.  (Dresden  u. 
Lpz.  1846) ;  David  Friedrich  Strauss,  Vlrich  v.  //.  (Lpz. 
1857,  2  vols.) ;  Revue  GennaniquefMarch,  1858;  Eclectic 
Rerieio  (Lond.),  July,  1858,  p.  54  sq. ;  Pierer,  Universal 
Ze.r/ytow,  vol.  viii;  Hase,  Ch.  History,  §  314.  Ulrich  von 
Hutten,  transl.  from  ChaufFour-Kestner's  Etudes  sur  les 
Reformateurs  du  16""'  si'ecle,  by  A.  Young  (Lond.  1863)  ; 
Lecky,  Hist,  of  Rationalism,  ii,  188 ;  Hardwick,  Refor- 
mation, p.  32  sq. ;  National  Magazine,  1868,  p.  243  sq. ; 
Loiul  Quart.  Rev.  1857  (April) ;  1867  (April). 

Hutter,  Elias,  a  German  Hebraist,  was  bom  at 
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Gorlitz  ill  1554,  stiuUed  the  Oriental  languages  in  the 
universities  of  Jena  and  Leipzig,  and  became  in  1579 
Hebrew  teacher  of  the  elector  August  of  Saxony.  He 
next  resided  successively  in  different  parts  of  Germany, 
set  up  a  printing  establishment  in  Nuremberg,  and  final- 
ly retired  to  Augsburg,  where  he  died  (others  say  he 
died  at  Frankfort)  in  1605.  His  reputation  as  a  lin- 
guist he  established  by  editing  several  Polyglot  Bibles. 
The  first  of  them,  Opus  qiuulripartitiim  Script.  Sacra 
(Hamb.  15'JG),  contained  the  O.T.  in  Hebrew  and  three 
otlier  versions.  In  1599  lie  published  at  Nuremberg  the 
New  Test,  in  twelve  different  versions,  and  in  1002  his 
Nov.  Test.  Ifarmon.  Ebr.  Gr.  Lat.  et  Germ.  At  present, 
liowever,  Hutter's  works  are  more  curious  than  useful. 
Among  them  is  a  Hebrew  Bible  in  remarkably  bold  and 
large  letter,  in  which  the  sereiles  are  distinguished  by 
hollow  type,  and  the  defective  radicals  interlined  in 
small  characters,  as  in  Bagster's  edition  of  the  Psalms. — 
Picrer,  Uiiir.  Lex.  viii,  040  sq. ;  Kitto,  Biblical  Cyclop,  ii, 
34G. 

Hutter,  Leonhard,  a  German  Lutheran  theolo- 
gian, was  born  at  Nellingen,  near  Ulm,  in  January,  1563, 
studied  philosophy,  philology,  and  theology  at  Stras- 
burg,  Leipzig,  Heidelberg,  and  Jena ;  became  private  tu- 
tor in  the  latter  university  in  1594,  and  in  1596  professor 
at  AVittenberg,  where  he  died,  Oct.  23, 1616.  He  was  a 
zealous  upholder  of  Lutheran  orthodoxy.  His  Compen- 
dium locorum  theolor/icorum  (Wittenb.  1610,  etc.),  pre- 
pared by  order  of  the  elector  Christian,  took  the  place 
of  Jlclancthon's  Loci  as  a  text-book,  and  was  translated 
into  several  languages  (into  German  by  Holstcnius 
[Liib.  1611],  and  liy  Hutter  himself  [1613,  etc.]  into 
Swedish  [Stock.  1618  ]),  and  commented  on  by  Cundis- 
ius  (Jena,  1648,  etc.),  Glassius  (1656),  Chemnitz  (1670), 
Lachmann  (1690),  etc.  It  has  lately  been  reproduced 
by  Hase  under  the  title  Iliitlerus  i-edivints  (Berl.  1854), 
and  translated  into  English,  under  the  title  of  Compeml 
of  Lutheran  Thcolor/i/,  by  the  Rev.  H.  E.  Jacobs  and  the 
Kev.  G.  F.  Spieker  (Phila.  1868,  8vo).  He  carried  out 
the  Compendium  further  in  his  l^od  communes  theolog. 
(Wittenb.  1619,  fol.,  etc.).  He  also  wrote  against  .John 
Sigismund  of  Brandenburg,  who  had  embraced  Calvin- 
ism, his  Calviiiista  aulico-politicus  (Wittenb.  1609-14,  2 
vols.),  and  against  Hospinian's  Concordia  discors  another 
■work,  entitled  Concordia  concors  (Wittenb.  1614).  His 
other  writings  are  I)e  Voluntate  Dei  circa  cetemum  prm- 
destinalionis  salrandorum  Decretum  (Wittenb.  1605, 4to) : 
— Explicatio  libri  Christiance  concordantice  (Wittenberg, 
1608,  8vo;  twice  reprinted) :  —  Lrenicum  vere  ChrisHa- 
num,  sive  t7-acfatus  de  synodo  et  unione  evanrjelicorum  iwn 
fncata  concilianda  (Rost.  1616, 4to;  1619,  folio),  against 
the  plan  of  fusion  between  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed 
churches  of  Parens,  and  especially  against  the  latter's 
Lrenicum.  See  J.CErdmami,  Lebensbesch.  u.  Literarische 
Nachricht.  v.  d.  Wittenberg  Theolor/en  seit  1502  his  1802 
(Wittenberg,  1804) ;  Bayle,  Diet.  Hist. ;  J.  G. Walch,  Bibl. 
Theologica  Selecta ;  Hoefer,  Xouv.  Biorj.  Generale,  xxv, 
655 ;  Univ.  Zex.  i,  376 ;  Hook,  Eccles.  Biog.  vi,  238. 

Hutton,  Jajies,  a  preacher  of  the  Moravian  Breth- 
ren, was  born  in  London  in  1715.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
clergyman,  and  served  an  apprenticeship  to  a  printer 
and  a  bookseller;  but,  coming  under  the  influence  of 
IMr.  Wesley's  preaching,  he  was  awakened,  and  was  con- 
verted uniler  the  labors  of  the  distinguished  jMoravian, 
Peter  Blihler.  Soon  after  his  conversion  he  visited 
the  brethren  at  Hernhut,  and  became  a  devoted  disciple 
and  servant  of  count  Zinzendorf,  under  whose  direction 
he  henceforth  devoted  all  his  time  and  energy  to  the 
unity  of  the  ^Moravian  brotherhood  in  England.  "His 
counsel  and  aid  were  afforded  it  in  all  its  complicated 
plans  of  government  and  projects  of  usefulness ;  he  held, 
as  years  rolled  on,  every  lay  office  in  it,  and  preached 
and  ministered  as  a  deacon ;  he  was  the  soul  of  its  mis- 
sionar}'  labors  as  a  '  society  for  the  furtherance  of  the 
Gospel;'  he  defended  it  in  its  distresses;  helped  it  by 
his  energy  and  skiU  tlirough  all  its  heavy  fuiancial  em- 


barrassments; travelled  for  it  over  Europe ;  and,  towards 
the  close  of  his  life,  became,  as  it  were,  its  representative 
to  the  court  and  people  of  England."  He  died  in  1795. 
Hutton  was  a  man  of  groat  piety  and  indomitable  ener- 
gy. The  history  of  the  Moravian  Brethren  in  the  sec- 
ond half  of  the  ISth  century  is  eminently  the  history 
of  his  own  hfe.  See  Memoirs  of  James  JIutton,  compris- 
ing the  anmds  of  his  life,  and  connexion  with  the  United 
Brethren,  by  Daniel  Beiiham  (Lond.  1856,  8vo)  ;  Lund. 
Qu.  Rev.  viii,  239  sq. 

Huyghens,  Gumjiahus,  a  Roman  CathoUc  theo- 
logian and  philosopher,  was  born  at  Liere  or  Lyre  (Bra- 
bant) Feb.  1631.  When  only  twenty-one  years  of  age 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  philosophy  at  Louvain, 
and  here  he  distinguished  himself  greatly.  Li  1668  he 
was  honored  with  the  doctorate  of  theology,  and  in  1677 
was  made  president  of  the  college  of  pojie  Adrian  VI. 
He  died  at  Louvain  Oct.  27, 1702.  Huyghens  wrote  a 
number  of  works,  of  which  the  best  are  Conferentias  the- 
ologicas,'\\\  3  vols.;  Breves  observat.,or  a  course  of  di- 
vinity, in  15  vols.  12mo.  As  he  refused  to  favor  the  pe- 
culiar views  of  some  of  the  French  moralists,  and  opposed 
the  celebrated  four  articles  of  the  French  clergj'  (1682), 
he  was  involved  in  gieat  controversies. — ioch^r,  A llgem. 
Gclehrten  Lex.  ii,  1794 ;  Hook,  Eccles.  Biog.  vi,  239.  (J. 
H.  W.) 

Huz  (Gen.  xxii,  21).     See  Uz. 

Husoth.     See  Kirjath-huzoth. 

Huz'zab  (Hebrew  Hutstsab',  HSlTI),  rendered  as  a 
proper  name  in  the  Auth.  Version  of  Nali.  ii,  7,  is  either 
Hoph.  prret.  of  3^3,  to  place  firmly,  and  so  the  clause 
may  be  translated,  "And  it  is  fixed!  she  is  led  away 
captive,"  i.  e.  the  decree  is  confirmed  for  the  overthrow 
of  Nineveh  (so  the  margin,  and  most  interpreters ;  see 
Lud.  de  Dieu ;  the  Sept.  and  Vulg.  both  confound  with 
32^,  Kai  >'/  vTTOGTaaiQ  [mihtary  station]  c'nreicaXvfBi], 
et  miles  captivus  abductus  est;  the  Talmud  and  Hebrew 
interpreters,  confounding  with  S^ri,  render  "  the  queen 
sitting  on  her  couch") ;  or,  rather,  of  32:^,  to  fou\  bj' 
Chaldaism,  and  the  meaning  will  then  be  (with  tJese- 
nius,  Thes.  Ileb.  p.  1147,  who  joins  the  word  to  the  last 
of  the  preced.  verse),  "  the  palace  shall  be  dissolved  and 
made  to  flow  doicn,"  i.  e.  the  palaces  of  Nineveh,  inunda- 
ted and  undermined  by  the  waters  of  the  Tigris,  shall 
dissolve  and  fall  in  ruins  (comp.  Diodorus,  ii,  26).  jMr. 
Rawlinson  supposes  {Herod,  i,  570,  note)  that  Huzzab 
may  mean  "  the  Zab  comitrj',"  or  the  fertile  tract  east 
of  the  Tigris,  watered  by  the  Upper  and  Lower  Zab  riv- 
ers {Zab  Ala  and  Zab  Asfal),  the  A-diah-mh  of  the 
geographers.  This  pro\ance — the  most  valuable  part 
of  Assyria— might  well  stand  for  Assma  itself,  with 
which  it  is  identified  by  PUny  {Hist.  Nat.  v,  12)  and 
Ammianus  (xxiii,  6).  The  name  Zah,  as  applied  to  the 
rivers,  is  certainly  very  ancient,  being  found  in  the  great 
inscripti(jn  of  Tiglath  Pileser  I,  which  belongs  to  the 
middle  of  the  12th  century  B.C. ;  but  in  that  case  the 
name  would  hardly  be  written  in  Heb.  with  'S. 

Hwiid,  AxDREAS  Chiustian,  a  Danish  Orientalist, 
was  born  Oct.  20,  1749,  at  Copenhagen.  He  was  high- 
ly educated,  and  enjoyed  great  advantages  by  travel  in 
foreign  countries.  Thus  from  1777  to  1780  he  spent  in 
(iermany,  especially  at  Giittingen,  where  he  studied  un- 
der the  celebrated  Michaelis  and  Heyne,  and  in  Italy, 
where  he  enjoyed  the  society  of  several  cardinals,  al- 
though a  Protestant  in  belief.  On  his  return  he  was 
appointed  professor  at  the  Royal  CoDege.  He  cUed  May 
3, 1788.  Hwiid  A\TOte  Specimen  ineditce  Versionis  Arab- 
ico-Samaritance  Pentnteuchi  (Rom.  1780,  4to)  : — LJbellus 
criticus  de  indole  codicis  MSS.  N.  T.  hiblioth.  Cccsareo- 
Vindobonensis  (Cop.  1785).— Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Gener. 
xxv,  688. 

Hyacinth.     See  Jacinth. 

Hyacinthus  de  Janta,  a  Capuchin  monk  of  dis- 
tinction, who  flourished  iu  the  first  half  of  the  17th  cen- 
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tury,  was  named  after  his  native  city,  Genoa.  He  was 
general  preaclier  of  his  order,  and  enjoyed  the  confi- 
dence of  Maximilian  to  such  an  extent  that  in  1622  he 
was  charged  by  Gregory  XV  with  a  special  commission 
to  the  Spanish  court.  He  translated  Castiglio's  history 
of  the  Dominican  order  into  Italian  (Palermo,  1626, 2 
vols,  fol.).— Jocher,  A  llgem.  Gelehrt.  Lex.  ii,  1795;  Ranke, 
Hist,  of  the  Popes,  ii,  485. 

Hy^na.     See  Hyena. 

Hyatt,  John,  a  Calvinistic  Methodist  preacher  of 
considerable  talent,  was  born  at  Sherborne,  in  Dorset- 
shire, in  1767.  He  became  minister  of  a  congregation 
at  Mere,  Wiltshire,  in  1798,  but  removed  in  1800  to  one 
at  Frome,  Somersetshire,  and  soon  afterwards  to  Totten- 
ham Court  Chapel  and  the  Tabernacle,  London.  Here 
he  was  co-pastor  with  the  Rev.  Jlatthew  Wilks  until  his 
death  in  1826.  His  principal  works  are.  Christian  Duty 
and  Encouragement  in  Times  of  Distress  (2d  edit.  Lond. 

1810,  8vo)  -.—Sermons  on  select  Subjects  (2d  ed.  London, 

1811,  8vo)  -.—Sermons  on  various  Subjects,  edited  by  his 
son,  Charles  Hyatt,  with  memoir  of  the  author  by  the 
Rev.  John  Morison,  etc.  (2d  ed.  Lond.  1828,  8vo).— Dar- 
ling, Ci/clopcedia  Bibliorjraphica,  i,  1597. 

Hydas'pes  ('T^o<T7r/;c)»  a  river  noticed  in  Judith 
i,  6,  in  connection  with  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  men- 
tioned by  Arrian  {Ind.  4)  and  Strabo  (xv,  697),  which 
flowed  westwards  into  the  Indus,  and  is  novir  called  Je- 
lum  (Rawlinson,  Herod,  i,  558).  The  well-known  Hy- 
daspes  of  India  is  too  remote  to  accord  with  the  other 
localities  noticed  in  the  context.  We  may  perhaps 
identify  it  with  the  Choaspes  or  Eulceus  of  Susiana, 
which  was  called  Hydaspes  by  the  Romans  (Voss,  ad 
Justin,  ii,  14). 

Hyde,  Alvan,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  minister, 
was  born  Feb.  2,  1768,  at  Norwich,  Conn.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Dartmouth  College  in  1788,  entered  the  minis- 
try in  June,  1790,  and  was  ordained  pastor  in  Lee  June 
6, 1792,  where  he  remained  mitil  his  death,  Dec.  4, 1833. 
Hyde  published  Sketches  of  the  Life  of  the  Rev.  Stephen 
West,  D.D.  (1818):— ^w  Essay  on  the  State  of  Infants 
(1830) ;  and  several  occasional  Sermons.— Sprngae,  A  n- 
nals,  ii,  300;  Theol.  Rev.  v,  544. 

Hyde,  Edward,  a  IMethodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  Ijiirn  in  Norwich,  Conn.,  March  31,  1786.  He  was 
converted  in  1803,  entered  the  New  England  Conference 
in  1809,  was  presiding  elder  on  Boston  District  in  1822- 
26,  and  again  in  1830,  and  meantime  fom-  years  on  New 
London  District,  and  in  1831  was  ajipointed  steward  of 
the  Wcsleyan  Academy  at  Williraham,  where  he  re- 
mained until  his  death,'  March  16,  1832.  His  indefati- 
gable and  successful  labors  were  very  valuable  to  the 
Church.— ^finutes  'of  Conferences,  i,  162 ;  Stevens,  Me- 
morials of  Methodism,  ii,  cxlii ;  Funeral  Sermon,  by  Dr. 
risk.     (G.  L.  T.) 

Hyde,  Lavius,  a  Congregational  minister,  was 
born  in  Franklin,  Conn.,  in  1789.  He  lost  his  father 
while  quite  young,  and  was  prepared  for  college  by  his 
brother,  the  Rev.  Alvan  Hyde,  D.D.  He  graduated  at 
Williams  College  in  1813,  and  afterwards  pursued  a 
course  of  theological  studies  at  Andover.  In  1818  he 
was  ordained  minister  over  a  church  in  Salisbury,  Conn. ; 
in  1823  ho  changed  to  Bolton,  Conn.,  served  subsequent- 
ly at  Ellington,  Wayland,  and  Becket,  Mass.,  and  final- 
ly again  at  Bolton.  At  the  age  of  seventy  he  retired 
from  the  active  work  of  the  ministry,  and  removed  to 
Vernon,  Conn.,  where  he  ilied,  April  3,  1865.  He  A\Tote 
a  biography  of  his  brother,  Alvan  Hyde,  and  edited  Net- 
tleton's  Village  Hymns. — Appleton,  Am,  Annual  Cyclop. 
1865,  p.  636. 

Hyde,  Thomas,  D.D.,  a  learned  Enghsh  divine 
and  Orientalist,  was  born  in  Shropshire  in  1636.  He 
was  educated  at  King's  College,  Cambridge.  In  1653 
he  went  to.  London,  and  rendered  essential  sen-ice  in 
the  preparation  of  Walton's  Polyglot  Bible.  He  was 
admitted  fellow  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  in  1659,  and 


afterwards  became  keeper  of  the  Bodleian  LibrarJ^  In 
1666  he  became  prebendary  of  Salisbury,  in  1678  arch- 
deacon of  Gloucester,  Arabic  professor  in  1691,  and  final- 
ly regius  professor  of  Hebrew  and  canon  of  Christ 
Chnrch  in  1697.  He  died  in  1703.  His  prmcipal  work 
is  Uisto7-ia  religionis  veterum  Persarum  eorumque  Ma- 
gorum.,  uhi  etiam  nova  Abrahami  et  Mithrce,  et  Vestce, 
et  Manetis,  etc.  (Oxonii,  1700,  4to ;  2d  edit.,  revised  and 
augmented  by  Hunt  and  Costar,  under  the  title  Veterum 
Persamm,  Parthorum  et  Medonim  Religionis  Historia, 
Lond.  1760,  4to,  illustrated).  The  work  evinces  great 
research  and  considerable  acumen  in  sifting  the  ancient 
Greek  writers  and  some  Persian  works  posterior  to  the 
Hegira,  but,  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  the  most  es- 
sential documents,  such  as  the  sacred  books  of  the  an- 
cient Persians,  which  were  then  unknown  in  Europe, 
Hj'de  necessarily  fell  into  some  errors.  Thus  he  main- 
tains that  Monotheism  prevailed  at  first  in  Persia,  was 
afterwards  mixed  with  Sabajism,  was  brought  back  to 
its  original  purity  by  Abraham,  and  was  finally  lost 
again  by  being  connected  with  the  worship  of  the  heav- 
enly bodies.  The  incorrectness  of  the  opinion  has  since 
been  shown  by  abbot  Foucher  (in  Memoires  de  VAcade- 
mie  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles-Lettres,  1759),  and  especial- 
ly by  Anquetil  Duperron,  who  brought  to  France  the 
sacred  books  of  the  Persians.  Hyde's  other  writings  are 
collected  in  Syntagma  dissertationum,  quas  olim  auctor 
doctissimus  Thomas  Hyde,  S.T.P.,  separatim  edidit,  ac- 
cesserunt  nonnulla  ejusdem  opuscula  hactenus  inedita, 
etc.,  omnia  diligenter  recognita,  a  Gregorio  Sharpe, 
LL.D.  (Oxonii,  1767,  2  vols.  4to).  See  Darling,  Cyclop. 
BibliograjMca,  i,  1598;  Hoefer,  Noiiv.  Biog.  Cenerale, 
XXV,  691 ;  Knijllsh  ('ydopaidia,%.\.\  Hook,  Eccles,  Biog. 
vi,  239;  Allibune,  Dictionary  of  Authors,  i,  S30. 

Hydroparastatee  {vcpoTrapa(yrdTai,aquarii,  '•  of- 
ferers of  water"),  a  name  given  to  the  Encratites  (q.  v.) 
because  they  avoided  wine,  and  even  in  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per used  nothing  but  water.  See  Theodoret,  Her.  Fab. 
i,  c.  XX ;  Bingham,  Orig  Eccles.  bk.  xv,  ch.  ii,  §  7. 

Hyemantes  {winterers,  or  tossed  by  a  lointer  blast), 
an  epithet  given  by  the  Latin  fathers  to  demoniacs. — 
Neale's  Introd.  to  the  Hist,  of  the  Eastern  Ch.  i,  209.  See 
Energumens;  Exorcist. 

Hyena  (^vaiva,  Ecclesiasticus  xiii,  18)  docs  not  oc- 
cur in  the  A.  V.  of  the  canonical  Scriptures,  but  is  prob- 
ably denoted  by  5'1i^  (tsabu'a,  streaked  or  ravenous, 
only  Jer.  xii,  9 ;  so  Sept.  vaiva,  but  Vulg.  avis  discolor, 
and  Auth.  Vers.  "  speckled  bird"),  as  the  context  and 
parallelism  of  the  preceding  verse  require ;  an  identifi- 
cation disputed  by  some,  on  the  ground  that  the  animal 
is  not  mentioned  by  ancient  authors  as  occurring  in 
Western  Asia  before  the  Macedonian  conquest,  and  -was 
scarcely  known  by  name  even  in  the  time  of  Pliny ;  it 
has  since  been  ascertained,  however,  that  in  Romaic  or 
modern  Greek  the  word  krolcalos  and  glanos  have  been 
substituted  for  the  ancient  term  hyena,  and  that  the  an- 
imal is  still  known  in  those  regions  by  names  cognate 
with  the  Hebrew  (see  Rlippel,  A  byss.  i,  227 ;  Shaw,  7'rar. 
154;  Kiimpfer,  yl??tan.  411  sq. ;  Russell's  Al(ppo,u,  Go 
sq. ;  comp.  Pliny,  viii,  44 ;  xi,  67).  The  only  other  in- 
stance in  which  it  occurs  is  as  a  proper  name,  Zcboim 
(1  Sam.  xiii,  18,  "the  valley  of  hyenas,"  Aquila ;  Neh. 
xi,  34).  See  Zeboim.  The  Talmudical  writers  describe 
the  hyena  by  no  less  than  four  names,  of  which  tsabun 
is  one"(Lewysohn,  Zool.  §  119).  Bochart  {llientz.  ii,  163 
sq.)  and  Taylor  (conlinnation  of  Calmet)  have  indicated 
what  is  probably  the  true  meaning  in  the  above  pas- 
sage in  Jer.,  of  j-'SlSlJ  'O'^'S,  ait  tsabua,  the  striped  rusher, 
i.  e.  the  hyena,  turning  round  upon  his  lair— introduced 
after  an  allusion  in  the  previous  verse  to  the  lion  call- 
ing to  the  beasts  of  the  field  (other  hyenas  and  jackals) 
to  come  and  devour.  This  allusion,  followed  up  as  it  is 
by  a  natural  association  of  ideas  with  a  description  of 
tiie  pastor,  feeder,  or  rather  consumer  or  devourer  of 
the  vineyard,  treading  down  and  destroying  the  vines, 
renders  the  natural  and  poetical  picture  complete ;  for 
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the  hyena  seeks  burrows  and  caverns  for  a  lair;  like  the 
dog,  it  turns  round  to  lie  down ;  howls,  and  occasionally 
acts  in  concert ;  is  loathsome,  savage,  insatiable  in  ap- 
petite, offensive  in  smell,  and  wUl,  in  the  season,  like 
canines,  devour  grapes.  The  hyena  was  common  in  an- 
cient as  in  modern  Egypt,  and  is  constantly  depicted  on 
monuments  (Wilkinson,  i,  213,  225) ;  it  must,  therefore, 
have  been  well  known  to  the  Jews,  as  it  is  now  very 
common  in  Palestine,  where  it  is  the  last  and  most  com- 
plete scavenger  of  carrion  (Wood, Bible  A7iimals,Y).i]2 
sq.).  Though  cowardly  in  his  nature,  the  hyena  is  verj' 
savage  when  once  he  attaclvs,  and  the  strength  of  his 
jaws  is  such  that  he  can  crunch  the  tliigh-bone  of  an 
ox  (Livingstone's  Travels,  p  600). 

"  Tsabua,  therefore,  we  consider  proved  to  be,  gener- 
ically,  the  hyena ;  more  specifically,  the  Canis  hycena  of 
Linn.,  the  Ilijnna  vulgaris  of  more  recent  naturalists,  the 
foodh  of  Barbary,  the  duh,  duhbah,  dabah,  zabuh,  and 
kuftaar  of  modern  Shemitic  nations ;  and,  if  the  an- 
cients understood  anything  by  the  word,  it  was  also 
their  trochus.  The  striped  species  is  one  of  three  or 
four — all,  it  seems,  originally  African,  and,  by  following- 
armies  and  caravans,  gradually  spread  over  Southern 
Asia  to  beyond  the  Ganges,  though  not  as  yet  to  the 
east  of  the  Bramapootra.  It  is  now  not  uncommon  in 
Asia  Minor,  and  has  extended  into  Southern  Tartary ; 
but  this  progress  is  comparatively  so  recent  that  no  oth- 
er than  Shemitic  names  are  well  known  to  belong  to  it. 
The  head  and  jaws  of  all  the  species  are  broad  and 
strong :  the  muzzle  truncated ;  the  tongue  like  a  rasp ; 
the  teeth  robust,  large,  and  eminently  formed  for  biting, 
lacerating,  and  reducing  the  very  bone;  the  neck  stiff; 
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the  body  short  and  compact ;  the  limbs  tall,  with  only 
four  toes  on  each  foot ;  the  fur  coarse,  forming  a  kind  of 
semi-erectile  mane  along  the  back ;  the  tail  rather  short, 
with  an  imperfect  brush,  and  with  a  fetid  pouch  beneath 
it.  In  stature  the  species  varies  from  that  of  a  large 
wolf  to  much  less.  Hyenas  are  not  bold  in  comparison 
with  wolves,  or  in  proportion  to  their  powers.  They  do 
not,  in  general,  act  collectively;  they  prowl  chiefly  in 
the  night ;  attack  asses,  dogs,  and  weaker  animals ;  feed 
most  willingly  on  corrupt  animal  offal,  dead  camels,  etc. ; 
and  dig  into  human  graves  that  are  not  well  protected 
with  stakes  and  brambles.  The  striped  species  is  of  a 
dirty  ashy  buff,  with  some  obliipie  black  streaks  across 
the  shoulders  and  body,  and  numerous  cross-bars  on  the 
legs;  the  muzzle  and  throat  are  black,  and  the  tip  of  the 
tail  white"  (Kitto).  (See  Penny  Cyclopaedia,  s.  v.)  See 
Jackal;  Wolf;  Bear. 

Hyginus,  considered  as  the  eighth  or  tenth  bishop 
of  Komc,  appears  to  have  held  that  station  from  A.D. 
137  to  lil.  According  to  the  Liber  pontijicalis,  he  was  a 
native  of  Athens,  and  before  his  election  to  the  see  of 
Eome  taught  philosophy.  Nothing  is  known  of  his 
life,  and  the  Liber  pontif.  merely  says  of  him,  "  Clerum 
composuit  et  distribuit  gradus."  The  Pseudo  Decretals 
[see  Decretals]  ascribe  to  him  a  number  of  rules  on 
Church  discipline,  and  he  is  said  to  have  introduced  the 
customs  of  godfathers  and  Church  consecrations,  but 
this  is  doubtful.  The  Martyrologies  give  some  the  10th, 
others  the  11th  of  January,"l42,  as  the  date  of  his  death. 
Some  critics  deny  his  having  been  more  than  a  simple 


confessor.  A  certain  Hyginus,  bishop  of  Cordova,  is 
said  to  have  been  the  first  opponent  of  Priscillian  (q.  v.). 
See  Papcbroch,ylc^rt  Sanctorum;  Tillemont,  Memotres ; 
Baillet,  Vies  des  Saints  ;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Bioy.  Generule, 
XXV,  70.7 ;  Dupin,  Eccles.  Writers,  cent.  ii. 

Hyksos  (YKab)Q,  correctly  explained  [comp.  Raw- 
linson,  Herod,  ii,  297]  by  Josephus  \^Apion,  i,  14]  as  be- 
ing compounded  of  the  Egyptian  hyk,  "  king,"  and  sos, 
"shepherd"  or  "Arab,"  i.  e.  nomade),  a  race  who  in- 
vaded Egypt,  and  constituted  the  15th  and  one  or  two 
of  the  following  dynasties,  according  to  Manetho  (see 
Kenrick,  Egypt  under  the  Pharaohs,  ii,  152  sq.),  espe- 
cially as  preserved  by  Josephus  {ut  supra):  "In  the 
reign  of  king  Timaus  there  came  up  from  the  east  men 
of  an  ignoble  race,  who  had  the  confidence  to  invade 
our  comitry,  and  easily  subdued  it  without  a  battle, 
burning  the  cities,  demolishing  the  temples,  slayuig  the 
men,  and  reducing  the  women  and  children  to  slavery." 
They  made  Salatis,  one  of  themselves,  king :  he  reigned 
at  ]\Iemphis,  and  made  the  upper  and  lower  region  trib- 
utary. Of  the  17th  dynasty  also  were  forty-three  shep- 
herd kings,  called  Hyksos,  who  reigned,  perhaps  con- 
temporaneously with  the  preceding,  at  Diospolis.  In 
the  18th  dynasty  of  Diospolis  a  rising  took  jilace,  and 
the  shepherd  kings  were  expelled  out  of  the  other  parts 
of  Eg\q)t  into  the  district  of  Avaris,  which  they  forti- 
fied. Amosis  besieged  and  compelled  them  to  capitu- 
late ;  on  which  they  left  Egypt,  in  number  240,000,  and 
"  marched  through  the  desert  towards  Syria,  and  built 
the  city  of  Jerusalem."  The  last  few  words  seem  to 
render  it  probable  that  Manetho  confounded  the  Hyksos 
with  the  IsraeUtes,  which  is  the  less  surprising,  since 
the  Hyksos  were,  as  he  rightly  calls  them,  Phosniciuns 
of  the  ancient,  if  not  original  race  which  inhabited 
Pha?nicia,  or  Palestine  (taken  in  its  widest  sense),  be- 
fore the  conquest  of  the  country  by  the  Hebrews. 
Chronological  considerations  seem  to  refer  the  time  of 
the  dominion  of  the  Hvskos  to  the  period  of  Abraham 
and  Joseph  (say  from  B.C.  2000  to  1500).  When  Jo- 
seph went  into  the  land  he  found  the  name  of  shepherd 
odious — which  agrees  with  the  hypothesis  that  places 
the  irruption  of  the  shepherd  kings  anterior  to  his  time ; 
and  possibly  both  the  ease  with  which  he  rose  to  power 
and  the  fact  that  Jacob  turned  towards  Egj-pt  for  a 
supply  of  food  when  urged  by  want  may  be  readily  ac- 
counted for  on  the  supposition  that  a  kindred  race  held 
dominion  in  tlie  land,  which,  though  hated  by  the  jieo- 
\)le,  as  being  foreign  in  its  origin  and  oppressive  in  its 
character,  would  not  be  indisposed  to  sho^v  favor  to 
members  of  the  great  Shemitic  family  to  which  they 
themselves  belonged.  The  irruption  into  Egypt,  and 
the  conquest  of  the  country  on  the  part  of  the  Phoeni- 
cian shepherds,  seems  to  have  been  a  consequence  of 
the  general  pressure  of  population  from  the  north-east 
towards  the  south-west,  which  led  the  nomade  Shemitic 
tribes  first  to  overcome  the  original  inhabitants  of  Pal- 
estine, and,  continuing  in  the  same  line  of  advance,  then 
to  enter  and  subdue  Egypt.  The  invasion  of  the  Hyk- 
sos is  indeed  to  be  regarded  as  the  result  of  the  move- 
ment from  the  Euphrates  westward  of  the  most  power- 
ful and  (comparatively)  most  civilized  people  then  found 
in  Western  Asia,  who  in  their  progress  subdued  or  ex- 
pelled in  the  countries  through  which  they  not  improb- 
ably were  urged  by  a  pressiu-e  from  other  advancing 
tribes,  nation  and  tribe  one  after  another,  driving  them 
dowia  towards  the  sea,  and  compelling  those  who  dwelt 
along  the  shores  of  the  Jlediterranean  to  seek  shelter 
and  safety  in  the  islands  of  that  sea  and  other  distant 
parts.  To  conquerors  and  aggressors  of  the  character 
of  these  shepherd  hordes  Egypt  woidd  offer  special  at- 
tractions. They  continued  sweeping  onwards,  and  at  • 
last  entered  and  conquered  Egj'pt,  establishing  there  a 
new  dynasty,  which  was  hateful  because  foreign,  and 
because  of  a  lower  degree  of  ciUture  than  the  Egyptians 
themselves  had  reached.  Nor  would  these  shepherds 
be  less  odious  because,  coming  from  the  east  and  imme- 
diately from  the  deserts  of  Arabia,  they  were  from  the 
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quarter  whence  the  mild  and  cultivated  Eg3'ptians  had 
long  been  wont  to  suffer  from  tlie  jjredatory  incursions 
of  the  wild  nomade  tribes  {Die  Phonizier,  by  Movers, 
Bonn,  1841 ;  Bertheau,  Geschichte  der  Jsraelifen,  Got- 
tingen,  18-12),  between  whom  and  the  agricultural  na- 
tives of  the  country  different  pursuits,  habits,  and  tastes 
would  naturally  engender  animosities.  This  feeling  of 
alienation  exists  at  the  present  day.  The  Arab  is  still 
a  depressed  and  despised  being  in  Egypt.  Bowring,  in 
his  Report  on  the  country,  remarks,  "  It  is  scarcely  al- 
lowable even  to  send  a  message  to  a  person  in  authori- 
ty by  an  Arab  servant"  (p.  7).  The  expulsion  of  the 
shepherds  seems  to  have  been  strangely  confounded  by 
Josephus,  after  Manetho,  with  the  Exodus  of  the  Isra- 
elites. The  shepherds  were  conquerors,  rulers,  and  op- 
pressors; the  Israelites  guests  and  slaves.  The  shep- 
herds were  expelled,  the  Israelites  were  delivered.  Jo- 
sephus elsewhere  (^Apion,  i,  2G)  gives  from  Manetho  a 
narrative  of  another  event  which  wears  a  much  nearer 
likeness  to  the  Exodus  (although  Josephus  expressly 
combats  such  an  identification)  in  the  case  of  a  king 
Amenophis,  who  was  ordered  by  the  gods  to  cleanse 
Egypt  of  a  multitude  of  lepers  and  other  unclean  persons ; 
many  of  whom  were  drowned,  and  others  sent  in  great 
numbers  to  work  in  the  quarries  which  are  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Nile.  After  a  time  they  were  permitted  to 
establish  themselves  in  Avaris,  which  had  been  aban- 
doned by  the  shepherds.  They  then  elected  a  ruler, 
Osarsiph,  whose  name  was  afterwards  changed  to  that 
of  Moses.  This  chief  ''  made  this  law  for  them,  that 
they  should  not  worship  the  Egyptian  gods,  but  should 
kill  the  animals  held  sacred  by  the  Egyptians ;  nor  were 
they  to  have  intercourse  with  any  but  such  as  were 
members  of  their  own  body — in  all  respects  aiming  to 
oppose  the  customs  and  influence  of  the  nations.  These, 
sending  for  aid  to  the  shepherds  who  had  settled  in  Je- 
rusalem, and  having  received  troops  to  the  number  of 
200,000  men,  were  met  by  Amenophis,  the  king,  with  a 
yet  larger  force,  but  not  attacked.  On  a  subsequent 
occasion,  however,  they  were  assailed  by  the  Egyptians, 
beaten,  and  driven  to  the  confines  of  Sj'ria."  Lysima- 
chus  gives  an  account  not  dissimilar  to  this,  addii.g 
that,  under  the  leadership  of  IMoses,  these  mixed  hordes 
settled  in  Judiea  (Cory's  A  ncient  Fragmenis).  The  ac- 
count which  Diodorus  gives  of  the  migration  of  the  Is- 
raelites from  Egypt  to  Palestine  is  of  a  similar  tenor. 
The  deviations  from  the  sacred  narrative  may  easily  be 
accounted  for  by  Egji^tian  ignorance,  vanity,  and  pride. 
(See  Akers's  Biblical  Chronology,  chap.  v).  It  is  also 
apparent  that  Josephus  considerably  travesties  f  he  orig- 
inal narrative  of  jNIanetho  (Kenrick,  Egypt,  ii,  159).  The 
expulsion  of  the  Hyksos  seems  to  have  taken  place 
about  two  centuries  after  the  Exode  (q.  v.) 

If,  as  we  have  some  reason  to  believe,  and  as  the 
reader  may  see  satisfactorily  established  in  Movers  and 
Bertheau  {ut  supra),  a  race  of  the  Shernitic  family, 
coming  down  from  the  upper  (Aram)  country  into  the 
lower  (Canaan),  in  course  of  time  subjugated  Egypt  and 
established  their  dominion,  maintaining  it  for  some  five 
hundred  years,  such  a  historical  event  must  have  had 
a  marked  influence  on  the  religion  of  the  land.  These 
invaders  are  described  (Herod,  ii,  128)  as  enemies  to  the 
religion  of  Egypt,  who  destroyed  or  closed  the  temples, 
broke  in  pieces  the  altars  and  images  of  the  gods,  and 
killed  the  sacred  animals.  Their  influence  on  the  Egyp- 
tian religion  was  probably  not  unlike  that  of  the  Per- 
sians on  the  Grecian,  having  for  its  aim  and  effect  to 
discountenance  and  destroy  a  low  and  degrading  system 
of  idolatry;  for  the  worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  to 
which  the  Phcenician  equally  with  the  Persian  invaders 
•  were  given,  was  higher  in  its  character  and  effects  than 
the  service  of  the  ordinary  gods  of  Greece,  and  still 
more  so  than  the  degrading  homage  paid  by  the  Egyp- 
tians to  the  lowest  animals.  By  this  means  the  She- 
rnitic religion  exerted  on  the  native  Egyptian  religion 
a  decided  and  improving  influence,  which  may  be  seen 
and  traced  in  that  element  of  the  religion  of  Egypt 


v.hich  contains  and  presents  the  worship  of  the  heaven- 
ly bodies.  The  two  systems,  that  of  the  Egy]itians  be- 
fore it  received  inoculation  from  the  East,  and  that  of 
the  Eastern  invaders,  agreed  in  this,  that  they  were  both 
the  worship  of  the  powers  of  nature;  but  they  differed 
in  tins,  and  an  important  difference  it  was,  that  the 
Egyptians  adored  the  brute  creation,  the  Phoenicians 
the  host  of  heaven. — Kitto.  (See  iStucl.  vnd  Krit.  1839, 
ii,  393,  408;  Saalschutz,  Forschmgen,  abth.  iii,  1849; 
Schulze,  De  fontibus  historice  Hyksorum,  Berlin,  1848 ; 
Uhlemann,  Israeliten  und  Hyksos  in  ^gypten,  Lpz.  185G.) 
See  Egypt  ;  Shepherd-kings. 

Hylaret,  Maurice,  a  French  theologian,  was  bom 
at  Angouleme  Sept.  5, 1539.  In  1551  he  entered  the  or- 
der of  the  "Cordeliers."  About  1552  he  went  to  Paris 
to  continue  his  studies,  and  returned  to  Angouleme  in 
1557  to  be  ordained  for  the  priesthood.  He  now  de- 
voted his  time  exclusively  to  the  study  of  theology,  and 
in  1562  was  made  a  professor  of  philosophy,  and  a  short 
time  later  a  professor  of  theology.  In  1566  he  made 
himself  quite  conspicuous  by  a  public  controversy  with 
the  Calvinist  Godet.  In  1568  he  was  called  to  the  Sor- 
bonnc,  and  was  honored  with  the  doctorate  two  j'cars 
later.  Henceforward  he  preached  much,  and  the  ce- 
lebrity he  gained  as  a  pulpit  orator  procured  him  a 
position  as  preacher  at  Orleans  in  1572.  He  died  in 
December,  1591.  His  works  are,  Sacrce  Decades  qidn- 
quepartitce,  condones  quadragesimales,  atque  Paschales 
numei-o  quinquaginta  (Lyons,  1591,  2  vols.  8vo) : — Con- 
cionimi  per  adventum  Enneades  sacrce  quatuor,  homilias 
ti-iginta  sex  complectentes,  e  quibus  viginti  septem  priores 
Joelem  prophet,  explicant,  novem  vero  posteriores  Evan- 
gelia  adventus  et  J'estorum  per  id  tempits  occuri-entium 
expdicant  (Paris,  1591,  8vo)  : — Homiliie  in  Evangelia  do- 
minifidia  per  totum  annum  (Paris,  1604,  2  vols.  8vo). 
Dupiu  also  ascribes  to  Hylaret  De  non  conveniendo  cum 
hcereticis  et  de  non  inemido  cum  hceretica  a  viro  cathol- 
ico  conjugio  (Orl.  1587). — Hoefer,  A"o«»\  Hiog.  Generale, 
XXV,  707  sq. 

Hyle  (vXrj,  matter)  was,  according  to  the  doctrmes 
of  the  Maniehoians  (q.  v.),  the  Lord  of  darkness.  They 
held  that  the  world  is  governed  by  two  primary  princi- 
ples, viz.  "  a  subtle  and  a  gross  sort  of  matter,  or  light 
and  darkness,  separated  from  each  other  by  a  narrow 
space,"  over  each  of  which  presides  an  eternal  Lord. 
God  they  termed  the  Lord  of  the  world  of  Light ;  Hyle 
the  Lord  of  the  world  of  darhiess ;  and  both  of  these 
worlds,  "although  different  in  their  natures,  have  some 
things  in  common.  Each  is  distributed  into  five  op- 
posing elements,  and  the  same  number  of  provinces; 
both  are  equally  eternal,  and,  with  thcu-  respective  lords, 
self-existent ,  both  are  unchangeable,  and  exist  forever ; 
both  are  of  vast  extent,  yet  the  world  of  light  seems  to 
fill  more  space  than  the  empire  of  darhiess.  The  con- 
dition of  the  two  lords  presiding  over  the  two  kinds  of 
matter  is  equal,  but  they  are  totally  unlilce  in  their  na- 
tures and  dispositions.  The  Lord  of  Light, being  him- 
self happy,  is  beneficent,  a  lover  of  peace  and  quietness, 
just  and  -(vise ;  the  L.o)-d  of  darkness,  being  himself  very 
miserable,  wishes  to  see  others  unhappy,  is  quarrelsome, 
unwise,  unjust,  irascible,  and  envious.  Yet  they  are 
equal  in  the  eternity  of  their  existence,  in  their  power 
to  beget  beings  Uke  themselves,  in  their  unchangeable- 
ness,  and  in  their  power  and  knowledge ;  and  yet  the 
King  of  light,  or  God,  excels  the  Prince  of  darkness,  or 
the  Daemon,  in  power  and  knowledge." — Mosheim,  Ch. 
Hist,  of  the  first  three  Centuries,  ii,  §  41,  p.  275;  Ncan- 
der,  liist.  of  Dogmas,  i,  118,  127,  181,  etc. 

Hylozoism  (i'Xj/,  wood,  used  by  ancient  philoso- 
phers to  signify  the  abstract  idea  oi  matter ;  and  ^w?/, 
life)  is  a  term  for  the  atheistical  doctrine  which  teaches 
that  life  and  matter  are  inseparable.  But  the  forms 
which  have  grown  out  of  this  doctrine  have  been  rather 
variable.  Tluis  "  Strato  of  Lampsacus  held  that  the 
ultimate  particles  of  matter  were  each  and  all  of  them 
possessed  of  life,"  approaching,  of  course,  in  this  sense, 
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to  pantheism ;  but  "  tlie  Stoics,  on  the  other  hand,  while 
they  did  not  accord  activity  or  life  to  every  distinct 
particle  of  matter,  held  that  the  universe,  as  a  whole, 
was  animated  by  a  principle  which  gave  to  it  motion, 
form,  and  life."  Tlie  followers  of  Plotinus,  who  held 
that  the  "  soul  of  the  universe"  animated  the  least  parti- 
cle of  matter;  or,  in  other  words,  while  they  admitted  a 
certain  material  or  plastic  life,  essential  and  substantial, 
ingcnerable,  and  incorruptible,  attributed  all  to  matter, 
especially  favored  the  Stoical  doctrine,  and  "  Spinoza  as- 
serted that  all  things  were  alive  in  different  degrees  ('  om- 
nia quamvis  diversis  gradibus  animata  tamen  sunt')." 
All  the  various  forms  of  this  doctrine  evidently  mistake 
force,  for  life.  According  to  Leibnitz,  Boscovich,  and 
others,  "  Jlatter  is  always  endowed  with  force.  Even 
the  vis  inei-tim  ascribed  to  it  is  a  force.  Attraction  and 
repulsion,  and  chemical  affinity,  all  indicate  activity  in 
matter;  but  life  is  a  force  always  connected  with  or- 
ganization, which  much  of  matter  wants.  Spontaneous 
motion,  growth,  nutrition,  separation  of  parts,  genera- 
tion, are  phenomena  which  indicate  the  presence  of  life, 
which  is  obviously  not  coextensive  with  matter."  See 
Fleming,  Vocabulary  ofPhilos.  (edited  by  Ivrauth),  p.  219 
$■  sq. ;  Cudworth,  Intellect.  Si/stem,  i,  106  sq.,  144  sq.,  etc. ; 

Hallam,  Hist,  of  Europe,  iv,  188. 

Hymen,  or  Hynienaeus,  in  Grecian  mythology, 
is  the  god  of  marriage.  Originally  the  word  seems  to 
have  denoted  only  the  bridal  song  of  the  companions  of 
tlie  bride,  sung  by  them  as  she  went  from  her  father's 
house  to  that  of  the  bridegroom.  The  god  Hymen  is 
first  mentioned  by  Sappho.  "  The  legends  concerning 
him  are  various ;  but  he  is  generally  said  to  be  a  son  of 
Apollo  and  some  one  of  the  JIuses.  He  is  represented 
as  a  boy  with  wings  and  a  garland,  a  bigger  and  graver 
Cupid,  with  a  bridal- torch  and  a  veil  in  his  hands." 
— Chambers,  Encjclop.  v,  494. 

Hymenae'us  (Yfikvaioq,  hymeneal),  a  professor  of 
Christianity  at  Ephesus,  who,  with  Alexander  (1  Tim.  i, 
20)  and  PliUetus  (2  Tim.  ii,  18),  had  departed  from  the 
truth  both  in  principle  and  practice,  and  led  others  into 
apostasy  (Neander,  Pflanz.  i,  475).  The  chief  doctrinal 
error  of  these  persons  consisted  in  maintaining  that  "the 
resurrection  was  past  already."  The  precise  meaning  of 
this  expression  is  by  no  means  clearly  ascertained :  the 
most  general,  and  perhaps  best  founded  opinion  is,  that 
they  understood  the  resurrection  in  a  figurative  sense  of 
the  great  change  produced  by  the  Gospel  dispensation. 
See  below.  Some  have  suggested  that  tliey  attempted 
to  support  their  views  by  the  apostle's  language  in  his 
Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  (yiKpovq — avvEi^MTroit](T(v — 
(Tvv>}yiipiv,  etc.,  ii,  1-5) ;  but  this  is  very  improbable; 
for,  if  such  misconception  of  his  language  had  arisen,  it 
might  easily  have  been  corrected ;  not  to  say  that  one 
of  them  appears  to  have  been  personally  inimical  to  Paul 
(2  Tim.  iv,  14),  and  would  scarcely  have  appealed  to  him 
as  an  authority.  Slost  critics  suppose  that  the  same  per- 
son is  refciTed  to  in  both  tlte  epistles  to  Timothy  by  the 
name  of  II\-nienreus  (see  Heidenreich,P««?o?-oZ6;-.  i.  111). 
Jlosheim.  however,  contends  that  there  were  tAvo.  He 
seems  to  lay  great  stress  on  the  apostle's  declaration  in 
1  Tim.  i,  20,  "  Whom  /  have  delivered  unto  Satan,  that 
they  may  learn  not  to  blaspheme."  But,  whatever  may 
be  the  meaning  of  this  expression,  the  infliction  was  ev- 
idently designed  for  the  benetit  and  restoration  of  the 
parties  (comp.  1  Cor.  v,  5),  and  was  therefore  far  from  in- 
dicating their  hopeless  and  abandoned  wickedness.  See 
below.  Nor  do  the  terms  employed  in  the  second  epis- 
tle import  a  less  flagrant  violation  of  the  Christian  pro- 
fession tlian  those  in  the  first.  If  in  the  one  the  intlivid- 
uals  aUuded  to  are  charged  with  having  "discarded  a 
good  conscience"  and  '•  made  shipwreck  of  faith,"  in  the 
other  they  are  described  as  indulging  "  in  vain  and  pro- 
fane babblings,  which  would  increase  to  more  ungodli- 
ness," as  '•  having  erred  concerning  the  truth,"  and 
"overthrowing  the  faith"  of  others.  These  can  hardly 
be  said  to  be  '■  two  distinct  characters,  having  nothing 
in  common  but  the  name"  (ilosheim's  Commentaries,  i, 


304-306).  For  other  inteqiretations  of  2  Tim.  ii,  1 8,  see 
Gill's  Commentary,  ad  loc,  and  Walchii  Miscellanea  Sa- 
cra, i,  4;  Be  Hymemeo  Phiktn,  Jen.  1735,  and  Amstel. 
1744. — Kitto.  Two  points  referred  to  above  require  ful- 
ler elucidation. 

1.  The  Error  of  Hymenwus. — This  was  one  that  had 
been  in  part  appropriated  from  others,  and  has  frequent- 
ly been  revived  smce  with  additions.  What  initiation 
was  to  the  Pythagoreans,  wisdom  to  the  Stoics,  science 
to  the  followers  of  Plato,  contemplation  to  the  Peripatet- 
ics, that "  knowledge"  {yvuiai^)  was  to  the  Gnostics.  As 
tliere  were  likewise  in  the  Greek  schools  those  who 
looked  forward  to  a  complete  restoration  of  all  things 
{cnroKarcKTTaaiQ,  see  Heyne,  ad  Virg.  iic/.  iv,  5 ;  comp, 
^En.  vi,  745),  so  there  was  "  a  regeneration"  (Tit.  iii,  5 ; 
jMatt.  xix,  28),  "  a  new  creation"  (2  Cor.  v,  17 ;  see  Al- 
ford,  ad  loc. ;  Kev.  xxi,  1), "  a  kingdom  of  heaven  and  of 
Messiah  or  Christ"  (Matt,  xiii;  Rev.  vii)— and  herein 
popular  belief  among  the  Jews  coincided — unequivocal- 
ly propounded  in  the  N.  T. ;  but  here  with  tliis  remark- 
able difference,  viz.,  that  in  a  great  measure  it  was  pres- 
ent as  well  as  future — the  same  thing  in  germ  tliat  was 
to  be  had  in  perfection  eventually.  "  The  kingdom  of 
God  is  within  you,"  said  our  Lord  (Luke  xvii,  21 ).  "  He 
that  is  spiritual  judgeth  all  things,"  said  Paid  (1  Cor.  ii, 
15).  "  He  that  is  born  of  God  cannot  sin,"  said  John  (1 
Ep.  iii,  9),  There  are  likewise  two  deaths  and  two  res- 
urrections spoken  of  in  the  N.  T. ;  the  first  of  each  sort, 
that  of  the  soul  to  and  from  sin  (John  iii,  3-8),  "  the 
hour  which  now  is"  (ibid,  v,  24, 25,  on  which  see  Augus- 
tine, Be  Civ.  Bei,  xx,  6) ;  the  second,  that  of  the  body  to 
and  from  corruption  (1  Cor.  xv,  30-44 ;  also  John  v,  28, 
29),  which  last  is  prospective.  Now,  as  the  doctrine  of 
the  resurrection  of  the  body  was  found  to  involve  im- 
mense difficulties  even  in  those  early  »days  (Acts  xvii, 
32  ;  1  Cor.  xv,  35 :  how  keenly  they  were  pressed  may 
be  seen  in  Augustine,  De  Civ.  Bei,  xxii,  12  sq.),  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  was  so  great  a  predisposition 
in  the  tlien  current  philosophy  (not  «veii  extinct  now) 
to  magnify  the  excellence  of  the  sold  above  tliat  of  its 
eartlily  tabernacle,  it  was  at  once  the  easier  and  more 
attractive  course  to  insist  upon  and  argue  from  the  force 
of  those  passages  of  Holy  Scripture  which  enlarge  upon 
the  glories  of  the  spiritual  life  that  now  is,  under  Christ, 
and  to  pass  over  or  explain  away  aUegoricall}^  all  that 
refers  to  a  future  state  in  connection  with  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  body.  In  this  manner  we  may  derive  the 
first  errors  of  the  Gnostics,  of  whom  Hymen.ieus  was  one 
of  the  earliest.  They  were  spreading  when  John  wTote ; 
and  his  grand-disciple,  Irena?us,  compiled  a  voluminous 
work  against  them  {adv.  I/cer.).  A  good  account  of 
their  full  development  is  given  by  Gicseler,  E.  H.,  Per. 
i,  Div.  i,  §  44  sq.     See  Eesuerection. 

2.  The  Sentence  passed  upon  him. — It  has  been  asserted 
by  some  writers  of  emmence  (see  Corn,  a  Lapide,  ad  1 
Cor.  V,  5)  that  the  "  delivering  to  Satan"  is  a  mere  syn- 
onym for  ecclesiastical  excommunication.  Such  can 
hardly  be  the  case.  The  apostles  possessed  many  ex- 
traordinary prerogatives,  which  none  have  since  arro- 
gated. Even  the  title  which  they  bore  has  been  set 
apart  to  them  ever  since.  The  shaking  oft"  the  dust  of 
their  feet  against  a  city  that  woidd  not  receive  them 
(Matt.  X,  14),  although  an  injimction  afterwards  given 
to  the  Seventy  (Luke  x,  11),  and  one  which  Paul  found 
it  necessary  to  act  upon  twice  in  the  course  of  his  mui- 
istry  (Acts  xiii,  51,  and  xviii,  6),  has  never  been  a 
practice  since  with  Christian  ministers.  "Anathema," 
says  Bingham,  "is  a  word  that  occurs  frequently  in 
the  ancient  canons"  {Antiq.  xvi,  2,  16),  but  the  form 
"  Anathema  ^Maranatha"  is  one  that  none  have  ever  ven- 
tured upon  since  Paul  (1  Cor.  xvi,  22).  As  the  apostles 
healed  all  manner  of  bodily  infirmities,  so  they  seem  to 
have  possessed  and  exercised  the  same  power  in  inflict- 
ing them — a  power  far  too  perilous  to  be  continued  when 
the  manifold  exigencies  of  the  apostolical  age  had  passed 
away.  Ananias  and  Sapphira  V)oth  fell  down  dead  at 
the  rebuke  of  Peter  (Acts  v,  5, 10) ;  two  words  from  the 
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same  lips, "  Tabitha,  arise,"  sufficed  to  raise  Dorcas  from 
the  dead  (ibid,  ix,  40).  Paul's  first  act  in  entering  upon 
his  ministry  was  to  strike  Elj-mas  the  sorcerer  witli 
blindness,  his  own  sight  having  been  restored  to  him 
through  the  medium  of  a  disciple  (ibid.  ix.  17,  and  xiii, 
11),  while  soon  afterwards  we  read  of  his  healing  the 
cripple  of  Lystra  (ibid,  xiv,  8).  Even  apart  from  actual 
intervention  by  the  apostles,  bodily  visitations  are  spoken 
of  in  the  case  of  tliose  who  approached  the  Lord's  Supper 
unworthily,  when  as  yet  no  discipline  had  been  establish- 
ed :  "  For  this  cause  many  are  weak  and  sickly  among 
you,  and  a  good  number  (iKavoi,  in  the  former  case  it  is 
TToXXoi)  sleep"  (1  Cor.  xi,30). 

On  the  other  hand,  Satan  was  held  to  be  the  instru- 
ment or  executioner  of  all  these  visitations.  Such  is 
the  character  assigned  to  him  in  the  book  of  Job  (i,  6-12 ; 
ii,  1-7).  Similar  agencies  are  described  1  Kings  xxii, 
19-22,  and  1  Chron.  xxi,  1.  In  Psa.  Ixxviii,  49,  such  are 
the  causes  to  which  the  plagues  of  Egypt  are  assigned. 
Even  our  Lord  submitted  to  be  assailed  by  him  more 
than  once  (Matt,  iv,  1-10 ;  Luke  iv,  13  says,  "  Departed 
from  him  for  a  sedson") ;  and  "  a  messenger  of  Satan 
was  sent  to  buffet"  the  very  apostle  whose  act  of  deliver- 
ing another  to  the  same  power  is  now  under  discussion. 
At  tlie  same  time,  large  powers  over  the  world  of  spirits 
were  authoritatively  conveyed  by  oiu:  Lord  to  his  im- 
mediate followers  (to  the  Twelve,  Luke  ix,  1;  to  the 
Seventy,  as  the  results  showed,  ibid,  x,  17-20).  See  Sa- 
tan. 

It  only  remains  to  notice  five  particulars  connected 
with  its  exercise,  which  the  apostle  himself  supplies :  1. 
That  it  was  no  mere  prayer,  but  a  solemn  authoritative 
sentence  pronounced  in  the  name  and  power  of  Jesus 
Christ  (1  Cor.  v,  3-5) ;  2.  That  it  Avas  never  exercised 
upon  any  without  the  Church :  "Them  that  are  without 
God  judgeth"  (ibid,  v,  13),  he  says  in  express  terms ;  3. 
That  it  was  '•  for  the  destruction  of  the  tlesh,"  i.  e.  some 
bodily  visitation ;  4.  That  it  was  for  the  improvement 
of  the  offender ;  that  "  his  spirit  might  be  saved  in  the 
day  of  the  Lord  Jesus"  (ibid,  v,  5) :  and  that  "  he  might 
learn  not  to  blaspheme"  wliile  upon  earth  (1  Tim.  i,  20) ; 
5.  That  the  apostle  could  in  a  t;iven  case  empower  others 
to  pass  such  sentence  in  his  aljseuce  (1  Cor.  v,  3, 4).  See 
Anathema. 

Thus,  whUe  the  "  delivering  to  Satan"  may  resemble 
ecclesiastical  excommunication  in  some  respects,  it  has 
its  own  characteristics  likewise,  which  show  plainly  that 
one  is  not  to  be  confounded  or  placed  on  the  same  level 
with  the  other.  Nor  again  does  Paul  himself  deliver  to 
Satan  all  those  in  whose  company  he  bids  his  converts 
"  not  even  to  eat"  (1  Cor.  v,  11).  See  an  able  review  of 
the  whole  subject  by  Bingham,  Antiq.  vi,  2, 15. — Smith. 
See  ExcojiJiuNiCATiON. 

Hymn  ("T/xvoe).  This  term,  as  used  by  the  Greeks, 
primarily  signified  simply  a  soiuj  (comp.  Homer,  Od.  viii, 
429  ;  Hesiod,  Op.  et  Dies,Q,bd ;  Pindar,  01.  i,  170 ;  xi,  74 ; 
Isthm.  iv,  74 ;  Pyth.  x,  82 ;  ^Esch.  Eum.  331 ;  Soph.  A  ntirj. 
809 ;  Plato,  Repuhl.  v,  459,  E,  etc.) ;  we  find  instances 
even  in  which  the  cognate  verb  vfivtiv  is  used  in  a  bad 
sense  {(pavXuQ  iKkajxfiavtTai,  Eustath.  p.  G34;  comp. 
Soph.  Elect.  382 ;  CEd.  Tyr.  1275 ;  Eurip.  Med.  425) ;  but 
usage  ultimately  appropriated  the  term  to  songs  in  praise 
of  the  gods.  We  know  that  among  the  Greelis,  as 
among  most  of  the  nations  of  antiquity,  the  chanting  of 
songs  in  praise  of  their  gods  was  an  approved  part  of 
their  worship  (Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  vi,  633,  cd.  Sylburg. ; 
Porphyr.  de  A  bstin,  i v,  sec.  8 ;  Phiurnutus,  De  Nat.  Deor.  c. 
14 ;  Alex,  ab  Alex.  Gen.  Dies,  iv,  c.  17,  s.  f. ;  Spanheim  in 
not.  ad  Callimachum,  p.  2 ;  comp.  IMeiners,  Geschichte  aller 
Religionen,  c.  13) ;  and  even  at  their  festive  entertain- 
ments such  songs  were  sometimes  smig  (Athen.  Deipnoa. 
xiv,  XV,  14;  Polyb.  Hist,  iv,  20,  ed.  Ernesti).  Besides 
those  hymns  to  different  deities  which  have  come  down 
to  us  as  the  composition  of  Callimachus,  Orpheus,  Ho- 
mer, Linus,  Cleanthes,  Sappho,  and  others,  we  may  with 
confidence  refer  to  the  choral  odes  of  the  tragedians  as 
affording  specimens  of  these  sacred  songs,  such  of  them, 


at  least,  as  were  of  a  IjTic  character  (Snedorf,  De  Uymnis 
Vet.  Grcec.  p.  19).  Such  songs  were  properly  called  hymns. 
Hence  Arrian  says  distinctly  {De  Exjjed.Alex.  iv,  11,2), 
vfivoi  fiiv  if."  roi's  ^lovQ  iroiovvrai,  tnaivoi.  ek  if  av- 
OpwTTOVQ.  So  also  Phavorinus :  I'^voc,  >'/  npoQ  Srtbi>  <{jSi). 
Augustine  {in  Psa.  Ixxii)  thus  fully  states  the  meaning 
of  the  term  :  "  Hymni  laudes  sunt  Dei  cum  cantico. 
Hymni  cantus  sunt,  continentes  laudes  Dei.  Si  sit  laus, 
et  non  sit  Dei,  non  est  hymnus.  Si  sit  laus  et  Dei  laus, 
et  non  cantatur,  non  est  hymnus.  Oportet  ergo  ut  si  sit 
hymnus,  habeat  haec  tria,  et  laudem  et  Dei  et  canticum.^ 
See  Chant. 

"  Hymn,"  as  such,  is  not  used  in  the  English  version 
of  the  O.  T.,  and  the  nomi  only  occurs  twice  in  the  N.  T. 
(Eph.  V,  19;  Col.  iii,  16),  though  in  the  original  of  the 
latter  the  derivative  verb  {ifiviio)  occurs  in  four  places 
("  sing  a  hymn,"  Matt,  xxvi,  30 ;  Mark  xiv,  20 ;  "  sing 
praises,"  Acts  xvi,  25 ;  Heb.  ii,  12).  The  Sept.,  however, 
emploj^s  it  freelj'  in  translating  the  Hebrew  names  for  al- 
most every  kind  of  poetical  composition  (Schleusn.  Lex. 
vpvoQ).  In  fact,  the  Avord  does  not  seem  to  have  in  the 
Sept.  any  very  special  meaning,  and  hence  it  calls  the 
Heb.  book  of  Tehillim  the  book  of  Psalms,  not  oi  Hymns ; 
yet  it  frequently  uses  the  noun  vpvoQ  or  the  verb  iipvid) 
as  an  eqiuvalent  of  psalm  (e.  g.  1  Chron.  xxv,  6;  2  Chron, 
vii,G;  xxiii,  13;  xxix,  30  ;  Neh.  xii,  24;  Psa.  xl,  l,and 
the  titles  of  many  other  psalms).  The  word  ps(dm, 
however,  generally  had  for  the  later  Jews  a  definite 
meaning,  while  the  word  hymn  was  more  or  less  vague 
in  its  application,  and  capable  of  being  used  as  occasion 
should  arise.  If  a  new  poetical  form  or  idea  slioidd  be 
produced,  the  name  of  hymn,  not  being  embarrassed  by 
a  previous  determination,  was  ready  to  associate  itself 
with  the  fresh  thought  of  another  literature.  This  seems 
to  have  actually  been  the  case.     See  Song. 

Among  Christians  the  hymn  has  always  been  some- 
thing different  from  the  psalm ;  a  different  conception 
in  thought,  a  different  type  in  composition.  See  Hysi- 
NOLOGY.  The  "  hymn''  which  our  Lord  simg  with  his 
tlisciples  at  the  Last  Supper  is  generally  supposed  to 
have  been  the  latter  pait  of  the  Hallel,  or  series  of 
psalms  which  were  sung  by  the  Jews  on  the  night  of 
the  Passover,  comprehending  Psa.  cxiii-cxviii ;  Psa. 
cxiii  and  cxiv  being  sung  before,  and  the  rest  after  the 
Passover  (Buxtorfii  Lex.  Talm.  s.  v.  PPil,  quoted  by  Kui- 
nol  on  Jlatt.  xxvi,  30 ;  Lightfoot's  Heb.  and  Talm.  Ex- 
ercitations  on  Mark  xiv,  26 ;  Works,  xi,  435).  See  Hal- 
lel. But  it  is  obvious  that  the  word  hymn  is  in  tliis 
case  not  applied  to  an  individual  psalm,  but  to  a  number 
of  psalms  chanted  successively,  and  altogether  forming 
a  kind  of  devotional  exercise  which  is  not  unaptly  call- 
ed a  hymn.  The  prayer  in  Acts  iv,  24-30  is  not  a  hymn, 
unless  we  allow  non-metrical  as  well  as  metrical  hymns. 
It  may  have  been  a  hymn  as  it  was  originally  uttered; 
but  we  can  onh'  judge  by  the  Greek  translation,  and 
this  is  without  metre,  and  therefore  not  properly  a  hymn. 
In  the  jail  at  Pliilippi,  Paul  and  Silas  "  sang  hymns"  (A. 
V.  "praises")  imto  God,  and  so  loud  was  their  song  that 
their  fellow-prisoners  heard  them.  This  must  have  been 
what  we  mean  by  suiging,  and  not  merely  recitation. 
It  was,  in  fact,  a  veritable  singing  of  hymns.  It  is  re- 
markable that  the  noun  hyinii  is  only  used  in  reference 
to  the  services  of  the  Greeks,  and  in  the  same  passages 
is  clearly  distinguished  from  the  psalm  (Eph.  v,  19;  Col. 
iii,  16),  "psalms,  and  hymns,  and  spiritual  songs."  It  has 
been  conjectured  that  by  "  psalms  and  hymns"  the  po- 
etical compositions  of  the  Old  Testament  are  chiefly  to 
be  understood,  and  that  tlic  epithet  "  spiritual,"  here  ap- 
plied to  "  songs,"  is  intended  to  mark  those  devout  effu- 
sions which  resulted  from  the  spiritual  gifts  granted  to 
the  primitive  Church ;  yet  in  1  Cor.  xiv,  26,  a  produc- 
tion of  the  latter  class  is  called  "  a  psalm."  Josephus,  it 
may  be  remarked,  used  the  terms  vfivoi  and  i^Eai  in 
reference  to  the  Psalms  of  David  (Ant.  vii,  12, 3).     See 

PSALJI. 

It  is  probable  that  no  Greek  version  of  the  Psalms, 
even  supposing  it  to  be  accommodated  to  the  Greek 
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metres,  would  take  root  in  the  aifections  of  the  (Jeiitile 
converts.  It  was  not  only  a  question  of  metre,  it  was  a 
question  oUune ;  and  Greek  tunes  required  Greek  hymns. 
So  it  was  in  Syria.  Richer  in  tunes  than  Greece,  for 
Greece  had  but  eight,  while  Syria  had  275  (Benedict. 
Fivf.  vol.  V,  Oj).  Eph.  Syr.'),  the  Sj'rian  hymnographers 
revelled  in  the  varied  luxury  of  their  native  music;  and 
the  result  was  that  splendid  development  of  the  Hj-mn, 
as  moulded  by  the  genius  of  Bardesanes,  Harmonius,  and 
Ephraem  S}tus.  In  Greece,  the  eiglit  tunes  which  seem 
to  have  satisfied  the  exigencies  of  Chiurch  music  were 
probably  accommodated  to  fixed  metres,  each  metre  be- 
ing wedded  to  a  particular  tune ;  an  arrangement  to 
which  we  can  observe  a  tendency  in  the  Directions  about 
tunes  and  measures  at  the  end  of  our  English  version  of 
the  Psalms.  This  is  also  the  case  in  the  German  hym- 
nology,  where  certain  ancient  tunes  are  recognised  as 
models  for  the  metres  of  later  compositions,  and  their 
names  arc  always  prefixed  to  the  hymns  in  common  use. 
See  Music. 

It  is  worth  while  inqiuring  what  profane  models  the 
Greek  hymnographers  chose  to  work  after.  In  the  old 
religion  of  Greece  the  word  ki/mn  had  already  acquired 
a  sacred  and  liturgical  meaning,  which  could  not  fail  to 
suggest  its  application  to  the  productions  of  the  Chris- 
tian muse.  So  much  for  the  name.  The  special  Jhrms 
of  the  Greek  hymn  were  various.  The  Homeric  and 
Orphic  hymns  were  written  in  the  epic  style,  and  in 
hexameter  verse.  Their  metre  was  not  adapted  for 
singing ;  and  therefore,  though  they  inay  have  been  re- 
cited, it  is  not  Ukely  that  they  were  sung  at  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  mysteries.  We  turn  to  the  Pindaric  hymns, 
and  here  we  find  a  sufficient  variety  of  metre,  and  a  defi- 
nite relation  to  music.  These  hymns  were  sung  to  the 
accompaniment  of  the  Ijnre,  and  it  is  very  likely  that 
they  engaged  the  attention  of  the  early  hjTnu-writers. 
The  dithjTamb,  with  its  development  into  the  dramatic 
chorus,  was  sufficiently  connected  with  musical  tradi- 
tions to  make  its  form  a  fitting  vehicle  for  Christian  po- 
etry ;  and  there  certainly  is  a  dithyrambic  savor  about 
the  earliest  knomi  Christian  hymn,  as  it  appears  in 
Clem.  Alex.  p.  312,  313,  ed  Potter. 

The  first  impidse  of  Christian  devotion  was  to  run 
into  the  moulds  ordinarily  used  by  the  worshippers  of 
the  old  religion.  This  was  more  than  an  impulse — it 
was  a  necessity,  and  a  twofold  necessity.  The  new 
spirit  was  strong ;  but  it  had  two  limitations :  the  diffi- 
culty of  conceiving  a  new  musico-poetical  literature ; 
and  the  quality  so  peculiar  to  devotional  music,  of  lin- 
gering in  the  heart  after  the  head  lias  been  convinced 
and  the  beUef  changed.  The  old  tunes  woidd  be  a  real 
necessity  to  the  new  life;  and  the  exile  from  his  an- 
cient faith  would  delight  to  hear  on  the  foreign  soil  of 
a  new  religion  the  familiar  melodies  of  home.  Dean 
Trench  has  indeed  labored  to  show  that  the  reverse  was 
the  case,  and  that  the  early  Christian  shrank  with  hor- 
ror from  the  sweet  but  polluted  enchantments  of  his  un- 
believing state.  We  can  only  assent  to  this  in  so  far  as 
we  allow  it  to  be  the  second  phase  in  the  history  of 
hymns.  AVhen  old  traditions  died  away,  and  the  Chris- 
tian acquired  not  only  a  new  belief,  but  a  new  social  hu- 
manit}-,  it  was  possible,  and  it  was  desirable  too,  to  break 
forever  the  attenuated  thread  that  bound  him  to  the  an- 
cient world.  Thus  it  was  broken ;  and  the  trochaic  and 
iambic  metres,  unassociated  as  they  were  with  heathen 
worship,  though  largely  associated  with  the  heathen 
drama,  obtained  an  ascendant  in  the  Christian  Church. 
In  1  Cor.  xiv,  26,  allusion  is  made  to  improrised  hymns, 
which,  being  the  outburst  of  a  passionate  emotion,  would 
probably  assume  the  dithyrambic  form.  But  attempts 
have  been  made  to  detect  fragments  of  ancient  hymns 
conformed  to  more  obvious  metres  in  Eph.  v,  l-t ;  James 
i,  17 ;  Rev.  i,  8  sq. ;  xv,  8.  These  pretended  fragments, 
however,  may  with  much  greater  likelih.ood  be  referred 
to  the  swing  of  a  prose  composition  unconscioush'  cul- 
minatmg  into  metre.  It  was  in  the  Latin  Church  that 
the  trochaic  and  iambic  metres  became  most  deeplv  root- 
IV.— E  K 


ed,  and  acquired  the  greatest  depth  of  tone  and  grace  of 
finish.  As  an  exponent  of  Christian  feeling  tliey  soon 
superseded  the  accentual  hexameters ;  they  were  used 
mnemonically  against  the  heathen  and  the  heretics  by 
Commodianus  and  Augustine.  The  intHxhietion  of 
hymns  into  the  Latin  Church  is  commonly  referred  to 
Ambrose.  But  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  tliat  I  he  A\'cst 
should  have  been  so  far  behind  the  East:  similar  neces- 
sities must  have  i)roduced  similar  results ;  and  it  is  more 
likely  that  the  tradition  is  due  to  the  very  marked  prom- 
inence of  Ambrose  as  the  greatest  of  all  the  Latin  hym- 
nographers. 

The  trochaic  and  iambic  metres,  thus  impressed  into 
the  service  of  the  Church,  have  continued  to  hold  their 
ground,  and  are,  in  fact,  the  7's,  S.  M.,  C.  M.,  and  L.  M.  of 
oiu:  modern  hymns,  many  of  which  arc  translations,  or, 
at  any  rate,  imitations  of  Latin  originals.  These  metres 
were  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  grave  and  sombre  spirit 
of  Latui  Christianity.  Less  ecstatic  than  the  varied 
chorus  of  the  Greek  Church,  they  did  not  soar  upon  the 
pinion  of  a  lofty  praise  so  much  as  they  drooped  and 
sank  into  the  depths  of  a  great  sorrow.  They  were  sub- 
jective rather  than  objective;  they  appealed  to  the  heart 
more  than  to  the  understanding;  and,  if  they  contained 
less  theology,  thej^  were  fidler  of  a  rich  Christian  lui- 
manity.  (See  Deyling,  Obss.  Sacr.  iii,  430 ;  Hilliger,  l)e 
Psul.  Hymn,  atque  odar.  sac.  discrimirw. Yiteh.  1720 ;  (icr- 
bert.  Be  canfu  et  musico,  Bamb.  et  Frib.  1774,  2  vols.  4to ; 
Rheinwald,  Christl.  Archaol.  p.  2G2.)  Ouj;  information 
respecting  the  hymnology  of  the  first  Christians  is  ex- 
tremely scanty :  the  most  distinct  notice  we  possess  of  it 
is  that  contained  in  Pliny's  celebrated  epistle  {Up. x,  97) : 
"  Carmen  Christo  quasi  deo,  dicei-e  secuni  invicem."  (See 
August!,  Ilandbucli  der  Christlichen  A  7-ckdoloffie,  il,  1- 
160 ;  Walchii  Miscellanea  Sacra,  i,  2 ;  De  Tiymnis  ecclesics 
Apostolic(e,AmsiQ\,Yi\l;  and  other  monographs  cited 
in  Volbeding,  Index  Profjrammatum,  p.  133.) — Kitto; 
Smith. 

Hymnar  or  Hymnal  is  the  name  by  which  is 
designated  a  Church  book  containing  hjinns.  Such  a 
hymnar,  according  to  Gennadius,  was  compiled  by  Pau- 
liiuis  of  Nola  (q.  v.). — Walcott,  Sacred  Ai-chaol.  p.  320; 
Augusti,  Christl.  Archaol.  iii,  710  sq. 

Hymnarium.     See  Hymnak. 

Hymnology.  "  Poetry  and  its  twin  sister  music 
are  tlie  most  sublime  and  spiritual  arts,  and  are  much 
more  akin  to  the  genius  of  Christianity,  and  minister 
far  more  copiously  to  the  purposes  of  devotion  and  edifi- 
cation than  architecture,  painting,  and  sculpture.  They 
employ  word  and  tone,  and  can  speak  thereby  more  di- 
rectly to  the  spirit  than  the  plastic  arts  by  stone  and 
color,  and  give  more  adequate  expression  to  the  whole 
wealth  of  the  world  of  thought  and  feeling.  In  the 
Old  Testament,  as  is  well  known,  they  were  essential 
parts  of  divine  worship ;  and  so  they  have  been  in  all 
ages,  and  almost  all  branches  of  the  Christian  Church. 
Of  the  various  species  of  religious  poetrj',  the  hymn  is 
the  earliest  and  most  important.  It  has  a  rich  history, 
in  which  the  deepest  experiences  of  Christian  life  arc 
stored.  But  it  attained  fidl  bloom  (as  we  will  notice  be- 
low) in  the  evangelical  Church  of  the  German  and  Eng- 
lish tongue,  where  it,  like  the  Bible,  became  for  the  first 
time  truly  the  possession  of  the  people,  instead  of  being 
restricted  to  priest  or  choir"  (Schaff,  Ch.  Ilistori/).  '"A 
hymn  is  a  lyrical  discourse  to  the  feelings.  It  shoidtl 
either  excite  or  express  feeling.  The  recitation  of  his» 
torical  facts,  descriptions  of  scenerj^,  narrations  of  e\ents, 
meditations,  may  all  tend  to  inspire  feeling.  Hymns  are 
not  to  be  excluded,  therefore,  because  they  are  deficient  in 
Ivrical  form  or  in  feeling,  if  experience  shows  that  they 
have  power  to  excite  pious  emotions.  Not  many  of 
Newton's  hymns  can  be  called  poetical,  yet  few  hymns 
in  the  English  language  arc  more  usefid"  (Beecher, 
Preface  to  the  Plymouth  Collection).  The  hymn,  as 
such,  is  not  intended  to  be  didactic,  and  yet  it  is  one 
of  the  surest  means  of  conveying  "sound  doctrine,"  and 
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of  perpetuating  it  in  the  Church.  The  Greek-and  Latin 
fatliers  well  understood  this.  Bardesanes  (see  below) 
"  iliffused  his  Gnostic  errors  in  Syriac  hymns ;  and  till 
that  language  ceased  to  be  tlie  living  organ  of  thought, 
the  Syrian  fathers  adopted  this  mode  of  incidcating 
truth  "in  metrical  compositions.  The  hymns  of  Arias 
were  great  favorites,  and  contributed  to  spread  his  pe- 
culiar doctrines.  Chrj'sostom  found  the  hymns  of  Arian 
worship  so  attractive  that  he  took  care  to  counteract 
the  effect  of  them  as  much  as  possible  by  providing  the 
Catholic  Church  with  metrical  compositions.  Augus- 
tine also  composed  a  hymn  in  order  to  check  the  errors 
of  the  Donatists,  whom  he  represents  as  making  great 
use  of  newlj'-composed  hymns  for  the  propagation  of 
their  opinions.  The  writings  of  Ephraem  Svtus,  of  the 
4th  century,  contain  hymns  on  various  topics,  relating 
chiefly  to  the  religious  questions  of  the  day  which  agi- 
tated the  Church."  Yet  a  mere  setting  forth  of  Chris- 
tian doctrine  in  verse  does  not  constitute  a  hymn ;  the 
thoughts  and  the  language  of  the  Scriptures  must  be  re- 
produced in  a  IjTical  wa}^  in  order  to  serve  the  needs  of 
song.  The  most  popular  and  lasting  hymns  are  those 
which  are  most  lyrical  in  form,  and  at  the  same  time 
most  deeply  penetrated  with  Christian  life  and  feeling. 
Nor  can  fii/mns,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  be  other 
than  popular.  The  Romish  Church  discourages  congre- 
gational worship,  and  therefore  she  produces  few  hjmins, 
notwithstanding  the  number  of  beautiful  religious  com- 
positions wl^ch  are  to  be  found  in  her  offices,  and  the 
fine  metrical  productions  of  the  ]Middle  Ages,  of  which 
more  in  a  later  portion  of  this  article.  Hymns  for  Prot- 
estants, being  "  composed  for  congregational  use,  must 
express  all  the  varieties  of  emotion  common  to  the 
Christian.  Thej'  must  include  in  their  wide  range  the 
trembling  of  the  sinner,  the  hope  and  joy  of  the  believer; 
they  must  sound  the  alarm  to  the  impenitent,  and  cheer 
the  afllicted ;  they  must  summon  the  Church  to  an  ear- 
nest following  of  her  Redeemer,  go  down  with  tlie  dying 
to  the  vale  of  death,  and  make  it  vocal  with  the  notes  of 
triumph ;  they  must  attend  the  Christian  in  every  step  of 
his  life  as  a  heavenly  melody.  There  can  be  nothing 
esoteric  in  the  hymn.  Besides  this,  the  hymn,  skUfully 
linked  with  music,  becomes  the  companion  of  a  Chris- 
tian's solitary  hours.  It  is  the  property  of  a  good  lyric 
to  exist  in  the  mind  as  a  spiritual  presence ;  and  thus, 
as  a  '  hidden  soul  of  harmony,'  it  dwells,  a  soul  in  the 
soul,  and  rises,  often  unsought,  into  distinct  conscious- 
ness. The  worldly  Giithe  adxised,  as  a  means  of  mak- 
ing life  less  commonplace,  that  one  shoidd  '  every  day, 
at  least,  hear  a  little  song  or  read  a  good  poem.'  Hap- 
pier he  who,  from  his  abundant  acquaintance  with 
Christian  IjtIcs,  has  the  song  Avithin  him ;  who  can  fol- 
low the  purer  comisel  of  Paul,  and  '  speak  to  himself  in 
hymns  and  spiritual  songs,  singing  and  making  melody 
in  his  heart  to  the  Lord'  (Eph.  v,  19)"  {Methodist  Quar- 
terbj,  Jidy,  1849).  For  the  vocal  execution  of  hymns 
CA  a  part  of  Church  service,  see  Singing;  and  for  their 
instrumental  accompaniments,  see  jMusic. 

On  the  question  of  the  use  of  hymns  of  human  com- 
position in  the  Church,  there  were  disputes  at  a  very 
early  period.  The  Council  of  Braga  (Portugal),  A.D. 
oCo,  forbade  the  use  of  any  form  of  song  except  psalms 
and  passages  of  Scripture  (Canon  xii).  On  this  subject, 
Bingham  remarks  that  it  was  in  ancient  times  "  no  ob- 
jection against  the  psalmody  of  the  Church  that  she 
sometimes  made  use  of  psalms  and  hymns  of  human 
composition,  besides  those  of  the  sacred  and  inspired 
writers.  For  though  St.  Austin  reflects  upon  the  Dona- 
tists for  their  psalms  of  human  composition,  yet  it  was 
not  merely  because  they  were  human,  but  because  they 
preferred  them  to  the  divine  hymns  of  Scripture,  and 
their  indecent  way  of  chanting  them,  to  the  grave  and 
solier  method  of  the  Church.  St.  Austin  himself  made 
a  psalm  of  many  parts,  in  imitation  of  the  119th  Psalm ; 
and  this  he  did  for  the  use  of  his  people,  to  preserve 
them  from  the  errors  of  Donatus.  It  would  be  absurd 
to  think  that  he  who  made  a  psalm  himself  for  the 


people  to  sing  should  quarrel  with  other  psalms  merely 
because  thej'  were  of  human  composition.  It  has  been 
demonstrated  that  there  always  were  such  psalms,  and 
hymns,  and  doxologies  composed  by  pious  men,  and  used 
in  the  Church  from  the  first  foundation  of  it ;  nor  did 
any  but  Paulus  Samosatensis  take  exception  to  the 
use  of  them ;  and  he  did  so  not  because  they  were  of 
human  composition,  but  because  they  contained  a  doc- 
trine contrary  to  his  own  private  opinions.  St.  Hilarj' 
and  St.  Ambrose  made  many  such  hymns,  which,  when 
some  muttered  against  in  the  Spanish  chiu-ches  because 
they  were  of  human  composition,  the  fourth  Council  of 
Toledo  made  a  decree  to  confirm  the  use  of  them,  togeth- 
er with  the  doxologies  'Glory  be  to  the  Father,'  etc., 
'Glory  be  to  God  on  high,'  threatening  excommunica- 
tion to  any  that  should  reject  them.  The  only  thing 
of  weight  to  be  urged  against  all  this  is  a  canon  of  the 
Council  of  Laodicea,  which  forbids  all  ISKoTiKovg  ip^X- 
Hovg,  all  private  psalms,  and  all  uncanonical  books  to  be 
read  in  the  Church.  For  it  might  seem  that  by  pri- 
vate psalms  they  mean  all  Inonns  of  human  composi- 
tion. But  it  was  intended  rather  to  exclude  apocryphal 
hymns,  such  as  went  under  the  name  of  Solomon,  as  lial- 
zamon  and  Zonaras  understand  it,  or  else  such  as  were 
not  approved  by  public  authority  in  the  Church.  If  it 
be  extended  further,  it  contradicts  the  current  practice 
of  the  whole  Church  besides,  and  cannot,  in  reason,  be 
construed  as  any  more  than  a  private  order  for  the 
churches  of  that  province,  made  upon  some  particular 
reasons  unknown  to  us  at  this  day.  Notwithstanding, 
therefore,  any  argument  to  be  drawn  from  this  canon,  it 
is  evident  the  ancients  made  no  scruple  of  usuig  psalms 
or  hymns  of  human  composition,  provided  they  were 
pious  and  orthodox  for  the  substance,  and  composed  by 
men  of  eminence,  and  received  by  just  authority,  and 
not  brought  in  clandestuiely  into  the  Church"  {Orig. 
Eccles.  bk.  xiv,  ch.  i). 

The  Christian  Church,  in  all  periods,  has  been  accus- 
tomed, as  we  have  already  stated,  to  use  jisalms  and 
hymm  in  public  worship.  The  psalms  are  portions  of 
the  Psalms  of  David ;  the  hymns  are  human  composi- 
tions. On  the  history  bf  singing  in  worship  generally, 
see  PsALJioDY,  under  which  head  will  also  be  given  an 
account  of  the  s-tandard  hymn-books  in  the  several  evan- 
gelical denominations. 

I.  A  ncient  Hymns. — A  few  hymns  have  come  down  to 
.  us  from  very  remote  antiquity.  "  Basil  cites  an  even- 
ing hymn  from  an  unknown  author,  which  he  describes 
as  in  his  time  (4th  century)  very  ancient,  handed  down 
from  the  fathers,  and  in  use  among  the  people.  Dr.  J. 
Pye  Smith  considers  it  the  oldest  hymn  extant.  The 
following  is  his  translation  of  it:  "Jesus  Christ,  Joyful 
light  of  the  hoh' !  Glorj-  of  the  Eternal,  heavenly,  holy, 
blessed  Father !  Having  now  come  to  the  setting  of  the 
sun,  beholding  the  evening  light,  we  praise  the  Father, 
and  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God.  Thou  art 
worthy  to  be  praised  of  sacred  voices,  at  all  seasons,  O 
Son  of  God,  who  givest  life.  Wherefore  the  universe 
glorifieth  thee !"  {Col^mnw,  Ancient  Christianity,  ch.  xvi, 
§  5).  From  the  letter  of  the  elder  Pliny  to  Trajan  we 
know  that  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  2d  centurj' 
the  Christians  praised  Christ  as  their  God  in  songs ;  and 
from  Eusebius  {Eccles.  Hist,  v,  28)  we  learn  that  there 
existed  a  whole  multitude  of  such  songs.  But  the  old- 
est hymn  to  Christ,  remaining  to  us  complete  from  the 
period  of  persecution,  is  that  of  Clemens  Alexantlrinus 
(q.  v.).  It  is  given  in  full,  Greek  and  Latin,  in  Cole- 
man {I.  c.)  :  see  also  Piper,  Ckimntis  Hymnns  in  Salvato- 
rem  (Gotting.  1835),  and  BuM,  Defensio  jidei  Nicana,  § 
lll,ch.ii,  cited  by  Coleman.  "Though  regarded  as  a 
poetical  production,  it  has  little  claim  to  consideration ; 
it  shows  the  strain  of  the  devotion  of  the  early  Chris- 
tians :  we  see  in  it  the  heart  of  primitive  piety  labor- 
ing to  give  utterance  to  its  emotions  of  wonder,  love, 
and  gratitude,  in  view  of  the  offices  and  character  of 
the  Redeemer.  It  is  not  found  in  the  later  offices  of  the 
Church,  because,  as  is  supposed,  it  was  thought  to  re- 
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semblc,  in  its  measure  and  antiphonal  structure,  the 
songs  used  in  pagan  worship"  (Coleman,  Pn'/w.  Church,  v. 
370).  The  oldest  Christian  hymn -writers,  however, 
were  mostly  Gnostics  in  their  doctrines,  and  they  seem 
to  liavc  used  their  songs  as  "  a  popular  means  of  com- 
mending and  propagating  their  errors."  The  first  of 
these  was  Bardesanes,  in  the  Syrian  Church  of  the  2d 
century,  who  ^\Tote  in  imitation  of  the  Psalms  150  hymns, 
with  GnosHc  additions.  Valentinus  of  Alexandria  be- 
longs also  to  the  oldest  hymn-writers  (comp.  Munter, 
Odie  GnosticK,  Copenh.  1712).  The  Gloi-ia  in  Kxcelsix  (q. 
v.),  which  is  still  retained  in  use,  is  ascribed  to  the  third 
centurj%    See  Angelical  H\'>in. 

1.  Oriental  and  Greek.  —  The  Therapeutm  in  Eg>-pt 
sang  in  their  assemblies  old  hymns  transmitted  by  tra- 
dition. When,  under  Constantine  the  Great,  Christi- 
anity became  the  religion  of  the  state,  the  hymns  ac- 
quired the  importance  of  regular  liturgical  Church  songs. 
Ephraem  Syrus  (q.  v.),  in  the  4th  century,  who  may  be 
considered  as  the  representative  of  the  whole  Syrian 
hymnology,  sought  to  bring  the  heretical  hymns  of  the 
Gnostics  into  disuse.  In  the  Eastern  Church  the  hymns 
of  Arius  had,  by  their  practical  Christian  spirit,  acquired 
more  popularity  than  the  orthodox  hymns,  which  con- 
sisted mostly  of  an  assemblage  of  dogmatic  formulas. 
To  oppose  this  tendency,  Gregory  of  Nazianzum  and 
Synesius  composed  a  number  of  new  orthodox  hymns, 
but,  not  being  adapted  to  the  comprehension  of  the  peo- 
ple generally,  these  did  not  become  popular,  and  thus 
failed  to  answer  the  purpose  of  the  writers.  Sacred  po- 
etry in  general  began  to  decline  among  the  Greeks ;  and 
as  in  the  next  century  the  strife  concerning  the  adoration 
of  Mary  and  the  saints  began,  the  orthodox  hymns  be- 
came mere  songs  of  praise  to  these.  Such  are  the  hymns 
of  Cosmas,  bishop  of  Majumena  (780);  Andreas,  bishop 
of  Crete  (660-732) ;  Germanus,  patriarch  of  Constantino- 
ple (634-734) ;  John  Damascenus  in  the  8th  centurj',  and 
Theophanes,  metropolitan  of  Nicfea,  and  Josephus,  dea- 
con of  Constantinople,  in  the  9th. 

In  the  history  of  hymnology,  Schaff  distinguishes 
three  periods,  both  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  Church  po- 
etry: (1.)  that  of  formation,  while  it  was  slowly  throw- 
ing off  classical  metres  and  inventing  its  peculiar  style, 
down  to  about  650 ;  (2.)  that  of  perfection,  down  to  820 ; 
(3.)  that  of  decline  and  decay,  to  1400,  or  to  the  fall  of 
Constantinople.  "  The  first  period,  beautifid  as  are  some 
of  the  odes  of  Gregory  Nazianzen  and  Sophronius  of 
Jerusalem,  has  impressed  scarcely  any  traces  on  the 
Greek  office  books.  The  flourishing  period  of  Greek 
poetry  coincides  with  the  period  of  the  image  contro- 
versies, and  the  most  eminent  poets  were  at  the  same 
time  advocates  of  images;  pre-eminent  among  them 
being  John  of  Damascus,  who  has  the  double  honor 
of  being  the  greatest  theologian  and  the  greatest  poet 
of  the  Greek  Church.  The  flower  of  Greek  poetry 
belongs,  therefore,  to  a  later  division  of  our  history. 
Yet,  since  we  find  at  least  the  rise  of  it  in  the  oth  cen- 
tiurj',  we  shall  give  here  a  brief  description  of  its  pecul- 
iar character.  The  earliest  poets  of  the  Greek  Church, 
especially  Gregory  Nazianzen  in  the  4th,  and  Sophro- 
nius of  Jerusalem  in  the  7th  century,  employed  tlie  clas- 
sical metres,  which  are  entirely  unsiutable  to  Christian 
ideas  and  Cluirch  song,  and  therefore  gradually  fell  out 
of  use.  Ehyme  found  no  entrance  into  the  Greek  Church. 
In  its  stead  the  metrical  or  harmonic  prose  was  adopt- 
ed from  the  Hebrew  poetrj'  and  the  earliest  Christian 
hymns  of  Mary,  Zacharias,  Simeon,  and  the  angelic  host. 
Anatolius  of  Constantinople  (f  458)  was  the  first  to  re- 
nounce the  t^Tanny  ofthe  classic  metre  and  strike  out  a 
new  patli.  The  essential  points  in  the  pecidiar  system 
of  the  Greek  versification  are  the  following :  The  first 
stanza,  which  forms  the  model  of  the  succeeding  ones, 
is  called  in  technical  language  Jlirmos,  because  it  draws 
the  others  after  it.  The  succeeding  stanzas  are  called 
Troparia  (stanzas),  and  are  divided,  for  chanting,  by 
commas,  without  regard  to  the  sense.  A  number  of 
troparia,  from  three  to  twenty  or  more,  form  an  Ode, 


and  this  corresponds  to  the  Latin  Sequence,  which  Avas 
introduced  about  the  same  time  by  the  monk  Notker  in 
St.  Gall.  Each  ode  is  founded  on  a  fiirmos,  and  ends 
with  a  iroparion  in  praise  of  the  holy  Virgin.  The 
odes  are  commonly  arranged  (probably  after  the  exam- 
ple of  such  Psalms  as  the  25th,  H2th,  and  119th)  in 
acrostic,  sometimes  hi  alphabetic  order.  Nine  odes  form 
a  Canon.  The  older  odes  on  the  great  events  of  the  in- 
carnation, the  resurrection,  and  the  ascension,  are  some- 
times sublime ;  but  the  later  long  canons,  in  glorification 
of  unknown  martyrs,  are  extremely  prosaic  and  tedious, 
and  full  of  elements  foreign  to  the  Gospel.  Even  the  best 
hymnological  productions  of  tlie  East  lack  the  health- 
fid  simplicity,  naturalness,  fervor,  and  depth  of  the  Latin 
and  of  the  evangelical  Protestant  hymn. 

"  The  Greek  Church  poetry  is  contamed  in  the  liturg- 
ical books,  especially  in  the  twelve  volumes  of  the  Menrea, 
which  correspond  to  th«  Latin  Breviarj',  and  consist,  for 
the  most  part,  of  poetic  or  half  poetic  odes  in  rhythmic 
prose.  These  treasures,  on  which  nine  centuries  have 
wrought,  have  hitherto  been  almost  exclusively  confined 
to  the  Oriental  Church,  and,  in  fact,  yield  but  few  grains 
of  gold  for  general  use.  Neale  has  latterly  made  a  hap- 
py effort  to  reproduce  and  make  accessible  in  modern 
EngUsh  metres,  with  very  considerable  abridgments,  the 
most  valuable  hvTiins  of  the  Greek  Church.  We  give  a 
few  specimens  of  Neale's  translations  of  hymns  of  St.  An- 
atolius, patriarch  of  Constantinople,  who  attended  the 
Council  of  Chalcedon  (451).  The  first  is  a  Christmas 
hymn,  commencing  in  Greek :  Miya  Kai  Trapdco^ov 
Srav/ia. 

'A  great  and  mighty  wonc-er, 

The  festal  makes  secure : 
The  Virgin  bears  the  Infant 

With  Virgin-honor  pure. 

The  Word  is  made  incarnate, 

And  j-et  remains  on  high  : 

And  cherubim  sing  anthems 

To  shepherds  from  the  sky. 

And  we  with  them  triumphant 

Repeat  the  hymn  again  : 
"To  God  on  high  be  glory, 

And  peace  on  earth  to  men  !" 
While  thus  they  sing  your  Monarch, 

Those  bright  angelic  bands, 
Ee.iolce,  ye  vales  and  mountains ! 

I'e  oceans,  clap  your  hands ! 
Since  all  He  comes  to  ransom. 

By  all  be  He  adored, 
The"  Infant  boru  in  Bethlehem, 

The  Saviour  and  the  Lord  ! 
Now  idol  forms  shall  perish. 

All  error  shall  decay, 
And  Christ  shall  wield  Ilis  sceptre, 
Our  LoKR  and  God  for  aye.' 

Another  specimen  of  a  Christmas  hpnn  by  the  same, 
commencing  tv  Bt]Sr\tii.i : 

'  In  Bethlehem  is  He  born  ! 
Maker  of  all  things,  everlasting  God  ! 

He  opens  Eden's  gate, 
Monarch  of  ages !    Thence  the  fiery  sword 

Gives  glorious  passage ;  thence. 
The  severing  mid-wall  overthrowu,  the  powers 

Of  earth  and  Heaven  are  one  ; 
Angels  and  men  renew  their  ancient  league, 

The  pure  rejoin  the  pure. 
In  happy  union  !    Now  the  Virgin-womb 

Like  some  cherubic  throne 
Contalneth  Him,  the  Uncontainahle: 

Bears  Him,  whom  while  they  bear 
The  seraphs  tremble  !  bears  Him,  as  He  comes 

To  shower  upon  the  world 
The  fulness  of  His  everlasting  love  !' 

One  more  on  Christ  calming  the  storm,  ^o(pepag  TpiKiJ' 
[liag,  as  reproduced  by  Neale : 

'  Fierce  was  the  wild  billow. 

Dark  was  the  night ; 
Oars  labor'd  heavily ; 

Foam  glimmer'd  white ; 
Mariners  trembled ; 

Peril  was  nigh  ; 
Then  said  the  God  of  God, 

"  Peace  !    It  is  I." 
Kidge  of  the  mountain-wave, 

Lower  thy  crest  I 
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Wail  of  Earoclyclon, 
Be  thou  at  re*t ! 

Peril  can  noiae  be— 
Sorrow  must  fly — 

Where  saith  the  Light  of  light, 
"Peace!    Itisl." 

Jesu,  Deliverer ! 
Come  Thou  to  me : 

Soothe  Thou  my  voyaging 
Over  life's  sea ! 

Thou,  -vvheii  the  storm  of  death 
Roars  sweeping  by, 

Whisper,  O  Truth  of  truth ! 
"Peace!  Itisl.'"" 
2.  Latin  Church.  —  Of  far  more  importance  to  the 
Christian  Church  than  the  Greek  are  the  Latin  hymns 
produced  in  the  earUer  ages,  or  the  period  covering  the 
4th  to  the  16th  centuries.  Though  smaller  in  compass, 
Latin  hymnology  far  surpasses  the  Greek  "in  artless 
simplicity  and  truth,  and  in  richness,  vigor,  and  fulness 
of  thought,  and  is  much  more  akin  to  the  Protestant 
spirit.  With  objective  churchly  character  it  combmes 
deeper  feeling  and  more  subjective  appropriation  and 
experience  of  salvation,  and  hence  more  warmth  and 
fervor  than  the  Greek.  It  forms  in  these  respects  the 
transition  to  the  evangelical  hymn,  which  gives  the 
most  beautiful  and  profound  expression  to  the  personal 
enjoyment  of  the  Saviour  and  his  redeeming  grace. 
The  best  Latin  hymns  have  come  through  the  Roman 
Breviary  into  general  use,  and  through  translations  and 
reproductions  have  become  naturalized  in  Protestant 
churches.  They  treat,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  great 
facts  of  salvation  and  the  fundamental  doctrines  of 
Christianity"  (Schaflf,  Ch.  Hist,  ii,  585).  But  many  of 
them,  like  the  later  productions  of  the  Greek  Church, 
are  devoted  to  the  praises  of  Mary  and  the  martyrs,  and 
are  A'itiated  with  all  manner  of  superstitions.  One  of 
the  oldest  writers  of  Latin  hvonns  is  Hilary  of  Poitiers 
(Pictaviensis),  who  died  in  3G8.  Banished  to  Phrygia, 
he  was  incited  by  hearing  the  singing  of  Arian  hymns 
to  compose  some  for  the  orthodox  Church,  and  among 
these  productions  his  Lucis  larrjitor  splemKde  is  the 
most  celebrated.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  author- 
ship of  a  great  many  hymns  is  spurious,  especially  in 
the  case  of  Ambrose  (q.  v.),  bishop  of  Milan,  who  died 
in  397,  and  who  is  generally  considered  the  proper  fa- 
ther of  Latin  Church  song.  Among  his  genuine  pro- 
ductions we  tind  the  grand  hymns  0  lux  heata  trinitus ; 
Veni  redemptor  gentium ;  JJeus  creator  omnium,  etc. 
The  so-called  Ambrosian  song  of  praise,  Te  deum  lau- 
damus,  "by  far  the  most  celebrated  hymn,"  formerly 
ascribed  to  Ambrose,  '■  which  alone  would  have  made 
his  name  immortal,"  and  which,  with  the  Gloria  in  er- 
celsis,  is  "  by  far  the  most  valuable  legacy  of  the  old 
Catholic  Church  poetry,  and  which  will  be  prayed  and 
sung  with  devotion  in  all  parts  of  Christendom  to  the 
end  of  time,"  he  is  said  to  have  composed  for  the  bap- 
tism of  Augustine.  But  it  is  now  agreed  by  our  best 
critics  that  this  hymn  was  written  at  a  later  date 
(SchafF,  Ch.  Hist,  ii,  592).  Another  distinguished  hymn- 
writer  of  the  Middle  Age  was  Augustine,  "  the  greatest 
theologian  among  the  Church  fathers  (f  430),  whose 
soul  was  filled  with  the  genuine  essence  of  poetry." 
He  is  said  to  have  composed  the  resurrection  hymn. 
Cum  rex  cjlorim  Christus ;  the  hymn  on  the  glor}'  of 
Paradise,  Ad  perennis  vitm  fontem  M'ens  sitivit  arida, 
and  others.  Damascus,  bishop  of  Pome  (f  384),  who 
is  said  to  have  been  the  author  of  the  rhyme  of  which 
we  spoke  above,  is  perhaps  not  less  celebrated  than  tlie 
preceding  names.  Yery  prominently  rank  also  Pruden- 
tius,  in  Spain  (f  405),  whom  Neale  calls  '•  the  prince  of 
primitive  Christian  poets,"  the  author  of  Jam  masta 
quiesce  querela,  and  others ;  Paulinus  of  Nola ;  Sedulius, 
who  composed  two  Christmas  hymns,  A  solis  ortus  car- 
dine  and  Ilostis  II erodes  impie:  Enodius,  bishop  of  Pa- 
via  (t  521) ;  and  Fortunatus,  bishop  of  Poitiers  (about 
600),  who  wrote  the  passion  hymns,  Pange  lingua  glori- 
osiPralium  certaminis  and  Vexilla  regis pi-odeunt.  These 
hymns  (the  text  and  translations  of  most  of  which  are 
given  by  Schalf,  I.  c.)  soon  became  popular,  and  though 


many  of  them,  long  in  use  in  the  Church,  w^ere  not  to 
be  set  aside,  still  the  Council  of  Toledo  (033)  recom- 
mended the  use  only  of  such  hymns  as  those  of  Hilarv', 
Ambrose,  etc.,  in  pubUc  worship.  Gregory  the  Great, 
who  introduced  a  new  system  of  singing  into  the  Church 
[see  Gregorian  Chant],  also  composed  hymns,  among 
others  the  Bex  Christefuctor  omnium  ;  Pi-imo  dierum  om- 
nium, generally  regarded  as  his  best,  etc.  After  him  the 
most  noteworthy  hymn-writers  are  Isidorus,  bishop  of 
Sevilla ;  Eugenius,  Ildefonsus,  and  Julianus,  bishops  of 
Toledo ;  and  Beda  Yenerabilis.  Charlemagne  (8th  cen- 
tury), who  introduced  the  Gregorian  chant  into  France 
and  Germany,  also  attempted  sacred  poetry,  and  is  said 
to  be  the  author  of  the  Pentecost  hj-mn,  Veni  creator 
spiritus,  though  others  ascribe  it,  and  perhaps  on  better 
grounds,  to  Khabanus  IMaurus.  Alcuin  and  Paulus  Di- 
aconus  also  composed  hymns.  Although  Christianity, 
diuring  that  century  and  the  next,  spread  through 
France,  Germany,  and  northwards,  yet  Latin  hymns  re- 
mained in  exclusive  use  during  the  whole  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  as  the  clergy  alone  took  an  active  part  in  divine 
worship.  In  the  9th  century  appeared  some  notewor- 
thy hymn-writers.  Theoduif,  bishop  of  Orleans,  whose 
(iloria  laus  et  honor  tihi  was  always  siuig  on  Palm  Sun- 
day ;  Ehabanus  IMaurus ;  AValafrid  Strabo,  the  first  Ger- 
man hymn--\\Titer ;  Notker  (f  912),  who  introduced  the 
use  of  sequences  and  recitatives  in  the  hymns,  and  com- 
posed the  renowned  alternate  chant~.l/ef/fa  vita  in  morte 
sumus.  During  the  10th  and  11th  centuries  sacred  po- 
etry was  cultivated  by  the  Benedictines  of  Constance, 
among  whom  Hermann  of  Veringen  (f  1054)  was  espe- 
cially distinguished.  King  Robert  of  France  wrote  the 
Pentecost  hymn,  Veni  sancte  spiritus;  Petrus  Damiani 
wrote  also  penitential  hymns.  To  the  11th  centurv'  be- 
longs the  alternate  hymn  to  Mary  entitled  Salve  Regi- 
na  mater  miser icordice.  In  the  12th  century  hymn- 
WTiting  flourished,  particidarly  in  France,  Avhere  we 
notice  Marbord  (1123);  Hildebcrt  of  Toiirs ;  Petrus 
Venerabilis  ;  Adam  of  St,  Victor  ;  Bernard  of  Clair- 
vaux,  author  of  the  Salve  adfaciem  Jesu,  and  the  hymn 
beginning  Salve  caput  cruentutum  ;  Abelard,  writer  of 
the  Annunciation  hymn,  Mittit  ad  virginem ;  and  Bernard 
of  Cluny,  author  of  '•  The  Celestial  Country,"  about  A.I). 
1145.  It  was,  moreover,  a  j'ractice  of  conventual  dis- 
cipline to  connect  hymns  with  all  the  various  offices  of 
daily  life :  thus  there  were  hymns  to  be  sung  before  and 
after  the  meals,  on  the  lighting  of  lamps  for  the  night, 
on  fasts,  etc.  In  the  13th  century  the  sentimentalism 
of  the  Franciscans  became  a  rich  source  of  poetry,  and 
the  Latin  hymns  perhaps  attained  their  highest  perfec- 
tion under  writers  of  that  order.  Francis  of  Assisi  him- 
self wrote  sacred  poetry.  Among  the  Franciscan  hymn- 
writers  are  especially  to  be  noticed  Thomas  of  Celano 
(after  1255),  author  of  the  grand  Judgment  hymn,  Dies 
irce  dies  ilia  [see  Dies  Ir^e]  ;  Bonaventura;  Jacopo- 
nus,  who  wrote  the  Stabat  mater  dolorosa  and  Stabat 
mater  speciosa.  See  Starat  Mater.  Among  the  Do- 
minicans, Thomas  Aquinas  distinguished  himself  by  his 
Pange  lingua  gloriosi  and  Luuda  Sion  Salvatorem.  Af- 
ter attaining  this  eminence  Latin  hj'mns  retrograded 
again  during  the  14th  and  15th  centuries,  and  became 
mere  rhymed  pieces.  The  mystics  Henry  Suso  (q.  v.) 
and  Thomas  a  Kempis  (q.  v.)  alone  deserve  mention 
among  the  writers  of  good  hymns. 

On  hymns  of  the  Ancient  and  jNIidtUe  Ages,  sec  Bing- 
ham, Orig.  Eccles.  bk.  xiii,  chap,  v,  and  bk.  xiv,  chap,  i; 
Daniel,  Thesaurus  Ilgmnologicus,  sive  hymnonim,  etc., 
collectio  amplissima  (Leipz.  1841-5G,  5  vols.8vo) ;  a  good 
selection  in  Konigsfeld,  Lat.  Ilymnen  und  Gesdnge,  ill 
which  the  Latin  and  German  versions  are  prmted  face 
to  face,  with  an  Introd.  and  notes  by  A.  W.  von  Schlegel 
(Bonn,  1847,  12mo,  and  second  collection  1865,  ]2mo); 
Trench,  Sacred  Latin  Poetry,  chiefly  Lyrical,  v:ith  Koies, 
etc.  (2d  ed.  Lond.  1864,  18mo) ;  Coleman,  Apostolic  and 
Primitive  Church,  ch.  xii ;  Coleman,  Ancient  Christian- 
ity, ch.  xvi ;  Walch,  Be  llymnis  Eccles.  Apostolicce  (.Te- 
na,  1837);  Eambach,  Anthologie  Christl.  Gesange  (Alto- 
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na,  1817-33);  Bjtim,  Hijmni  Vet.  Patrum  Christ.  Kecks. 
(Ilafn.  1818) ;  Kelireiu,  Lateinische  Aitt/iii/<i;/ie  ( l-'rankf. 
1840);  (Ultramontane)  Mone, /.(?^  ////ii/t/ni  d' s  Miitel- 
alters  (Freib.  1853  sq.,  3  vols.  8vo) ;  Mull,  Jli/mnarium 
(Halle,  1861, 18mo) ;  Wackernagel,  Das  deutsche  Kirch- 
enleid  (Lpz.  1864-65,  2  vols.),  part  of  vol.  i,  p.  9-362; 
ChaniUcr.  Ifipims  of  the  Primitire  Church  (Lond.  1837) ; 
Neale,  Ihinw.-^  o/thr  /■jist^n/  Cliureh  (3cl  edit.  London, 
(3d  ed.  London, 


,  q„. 


1866);  M,dl,rr,,l  tliinni: 
1867);  The  Vo'iee  of  ChrUt'uDi  Life,  in  Song,  or  Hymns 
and  llijmn  Writers  of  manij  Lands  and  Ages  (N.Y.1864, 
r2mo") ;  jNIiller,  Our  J/i/nvis,  their  Authors  and  Origin 
(Loml.  1866,  12mo) ;  Koch,  Gesch.  d.  Kirchenl.  (2d  edit. 
Stuttgart,  1852  sq.,  4  vols.,  especially,  i,  10-30) ;  Ediles- 
tand  (111  Meril,  Poesies populaires  Latines  anierieures  au 
douzieme  siecle  (Paris,  1843) ;  Fortlage,  Gesdnge  Christ/. 
Vorzeit  (Berlin,  1844) ;  Jlilman,  Latin  Christianity,  viii, 
302  sq. ;  Hill,  English  Monastieism,  ]1.  324-373  (on  me- 
diieval  books  and  hvmni^) ;  Klu'imvald,  Kirch/.  A  rc/idol. 
p.  262  sq. ;  Augusti",  llandl).  der  christl.  A  rchiinl.  ii,  106 
sq. ;  Kiildle,  Christian  Antiquities,  p.  381  sq. ;  Martigny, 
Diet,  des  Antiquitis,  p.  475  sq. ;  Christ.  Examiner,  xxviii, 
art.  i ;  Christian  Remembrancer,  xliv,  art.  iv ;  jV.  A  mer. 
Rev.  1857,  art.  iv ;  and  on  the  first  six  centuries  a  very 
excellent  article,  first  published  in  the  British  and  For- 
eign Er.  Rev.  (Oct.  1866),  in  Schaff,  Ch.  Hist,  iii,  575  sq. 

IL  Modern  Hymnography. — 1.  German. — The  origin 
•of  German  hymns,  which  are  without  question  the  rich- 
est of  any  in  modern  tongues,  may  be  traced  to  the  9th 
century.  But  the  history  of  German  hymnology,  strict- 
ly speaking,  does  not  begin  earlier  than  the  Keforma- 
tion.  For  "it  was  not  until  the  people  possessed  the 
Word  of  God,  and  liberty  to  worship  him  in  their  own 
language,  that  such  a  body  of  songs  could  be  created, 
though  vernacular  hymns  and  sacred  lyrics  had  existed 
in  Germany  througliout  the  Middle  Ages.  It  was  then 
that  a  great  outburst  of  national  poetry  and  music  took 
place  which  reflected  the  spirit  of  those  times ;  and  on 
a  somewhat  smaller  scale  the  same  thing  has  happened 
both  before  and  since  that  time,  at  every  great  crisis  iu 
the  history  of  the  German  people."  The  most  marked 
of  these  periods  are,  besides  the  Reformation,  the  12th 
and  13th  centuries,  or  the  Crusading  period,  and  the 
latter  part  of  the  17th,  and  18th  centuries.  The  earliest 
attempts  at  German  hymns  are  traced  to  the  9th  cen- 
tury. For  some  centuries  preceding  the  Roman  Church 
had  abandoned  congregational  singing,  and  the  hymns 
formed  part  of  the  liturgical  service  performed  by  the 
priests  and  the  canonical  singers.  In  some  cliurches, 
however,  the  people  still  continued  '-'the  old  practice  of 
uttt'ring  the  response  Kyrie  Eleison,  Christe  E/eison,  at 
certain  internals  during  the  singing  of  the  Latin  hymns 
and  psalms,  wliich  finally  degenerated  into  a  confused 
clamor  of  voices.  The  first  attempt  to  remedy  this  was 
made  by  adding,  soon  after  Notker,  who  originated  the 
Latin  Sequence  or  Prose,  a  few  German  rhymes  to  the 
Kyrie  Eleison,  "  from  the  last  syllables  of  wliich  these 
earliest  German  hymns  were  called  Leisen."  But  as 
they  were  never  used  in  Mass  service,  but  were  confined 
to  popular  festivals,  pilgrimages,  and  the  like,  they  did 
not  come  into  general  use,  and  it  may  be  said  that  the 
real  employment  of  Leisen  (or  Leiche,  as  they  were  also 
called)  did  not  begin  before  the  12th  century.  At  that 
time  they  had  become  the  common  property  of  the  Ger- 
man people,  anil  hymns  in  the  vernacular  were  freely 
produced,  among  tliem  the  oldest  German  Easter  liynni, 
C/iristus  ist  uferstanden,  attributed  to  Spcrrvogcl,  which 
lias  descended  to  our  own  day  as  a  verse  of  one  of  Lu- 
ther's best  hymns : 

Christ  the  Lord  is  risen, 
Out  of  death's  dark  prison  ; 
Let  us  all  rejoice  to-day, 
Christ  shall  be  our  hope  and  stay: 
Kyrie  eleison. 
Alleluia,  Alleluia,  Alleluia ! 

Several  of  the  great  Latin  hymns  were  also  trans- 
lated into  German,  and  although  their  use  in  the  Cliurcli 
was  more  or  less  restricted,  and  was  alwavs  regarded 


with  suspicion  by  the  more  papal  of  the  clergy,  yet 
they  continued  to  be  favored  by  the  people,  as  is  fully 
evinced  by  the  quantity  of  sacred  verse  written  from 
this  time  onwards.  Thus  Wackernagel,  in  his  work  on 
religious  poetry,  prior  to  the  Reformation  {Das  deutsc/ie 
Kirclienlied  v.  d.  alt  est.  Zeit  bis  zu  Anfang  d.  17'""  Juhr- 
hundert),  exhibits  nearly  1500  specimens,  and  the  names 
of  no  less  than  85  different  poets,  with  many  anonymous 
authors.  Among  tlie  writers  named  we  find  not  a  few 
of  the  celebrated  knightly  minne-singers,  as  Hartmann 
von  der  Aue,  Wolfram  von  Eschenbach,  Walther  von  dcr 
Vogelweide,  and  others.  But  the  German  sacred  songs 
of  this  time,  like  the  old  Latin  hymns,  were  confined  to 
addressing  the  saints,  and,  above  all,  the  Virgin  Mary. 
"  The  former  class  is  not  very  important,  either  as  to 
number  or  to  quality;  but  the  Marien-Lieder,  and,  in  a 
minor  degree,  Annen-Lieder  (hymns  to  Mary  and  to 
Anne),  constitute  a  very  large  and  well-known  class 
among  the  poems  of  the  ante-Reformation  times  in  Ger- 
many. .  .  .  They  form  a  sort  of  spiritual  counteriir.rt 
to  the  minne-songs  or  love-songs  addressed  to  his  earth- 
ly lady  by  the  knight.  It  was  easy  to  transfer  the  turn 
of  expression  and  tone  of  thought  from  the  earthly  ob- 
ject to  the  heavenly  one,  and  the  degree  to  Avhich  this 
is  done  is  to  us  very  often  startling.  .  .  .  Tlie  honors 
and  titles  belonging  to  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  are  attrib- 
uted to  his  mother;  God  is  said  to  have  created  the 
world  by  her,  and  to  have  rested  in  her  on  the  seventh 
day;  she  is  said  to  have  risen  from  the  grave  on  the 
third  day,  and  ascended  into  heaven ;  she  is  addressed 
not  only  as  a  persuasive  mediator  with  her  Son,  but  as 
herself  the  chief  source  of  mercy  and  lielp,  especially  in 
the  hour  of  death  and  at  the  day  of  judgment.  By  de- 
grees, her  mother  is  invested  with  some  of  her  own  at- 
tributes ;  for  it  is  said,  if  Christ  would  obey  his  own  moth- 
er, ought  not  she  much  more  to  obey  hers?  So  a  set 
of  liymns  to  Anne  sprang  up,  in  which  she  is  entreated 
to  afford  aid  in  death,  and  obtain  pardon  for  the  sinners 
from  Christ  and  Mary,  who  will  refuse  her  nothing" 
(Winkworth,  Chiistian  Singers  oj  Germany,  p.  96,  97). 
See  HypEUDUi.iA.  It  is  no  wonder  that  in  the  face  of 
such  extravagances  Wacivernagel  is  constrained  to  say 
that  the  existence  of  so  many  godless  hymns  addressed 
to  tlie  Virgin  and  the  saints,  or  teaching  the  whole  doc- 
trine of  indulgences,  is  an  indisputable  testimony  to  the 
degeneracy  into  which  the  nation  had  fallen,  rendering 
the  Reformation  necessary;  and  that  the  existence  of 
so  many  breathing  an  unstained  Christianity  is  at  the 
same  time  a  witness  to  the  preservation  of  so  much  true 
religion  as  made  the  Reformation  at  all  possible.  The 
use  of  German  liymns  was  taken  up  by  the  heretical 
sects  that  began  to  spring  up  under  the  persecuting  in- 
fluence of  Rome.  The  (ierman  Flagellants,  the  Bohe- 
mians, the  Waldenses,  and  the  Mystics,  who  all  encour- 
aged the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  of  course  favored  the 
singing  of  German  hymns ;  and  they  contributed  not  a 
few  sacred  songs  themselves  to  those  already  existing. 
Thus  the  Mystic  Tauler  (q.  v.)  (to  whom  was  long  at- 
tributed the  Theologia  Germania,  in  all  probability  the 
work  of  Nicholas  of  Basle)  wrote  several  hymns,  which 
became  widely  known.  His  best,  perhaps,  are  the  fol- 
lowing : 

WHAT  I  MUST  DO. 
"  From  outward  creatures  I  must  flee, 

And  seek  heart-oueuess  deep  within, 
If  I  would  draw  my  soul  to  Thee, 

O  God,  and  keep  it  pure  from  sin,"  etc. 

ONLY  JESUS. 
"  O  Jesu  Christ,  most  good,  most  fair. 
More  flagrant  than  May's  flowery  air, 
Who  Thee  within  his  soul  doth  bear, 

True  cause  for  joy  hath  won  ! 
But  would  one  have  Thee  iu  his  heart, 
From  all  self-will  he  must  depart ; 
God's  bidding  only  where  thou  an. 

Must  evermore  be  done. 
Where  Jesus  thus  doth  truly  dwell, 
His  presence  doth  all  tumults  quell, 
And  transient  cares  of  earth  dispel 

Like  mists  before  the  sun,"  etc. 
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A  marked  improvement,  however,  took  place  in  Ger- 
man hymnologv  during  the  15th  century,  especially 
near  its  close.  '  The  chief  liymn-writer  of  this  period 
was  Henry  of  Laufenberg,  who  was  particularly  active 
in  transforming  secular  into  religious  songs,  as  was  fre- 
quent at  this  time ;  he  also  translated  for  the  Germans 
many  of  the  old  Latin  hymns.  One  of  the  best  speci- 
mens of  a  religious  song  transformed  we  cite  here.  The 
original  was  "  Innsbruck,  I  must  forsake  thee." 
FAKEWELL. 

0  world,  I  must  forsake  thee, 
And  far  away  betake  me, 

To  seek  my  native  shore ; 
So  long  I've  dwelt  in  sadness, 

1  wish  not  now  for  gladness. 
Earth's  joys  for  me  are  o'er. 

Sore  is  my  grief  and  lonely, 
And  I  can  tell  it  only 

To  Thee,  my  Friend  most  sure  ! 
God,  let  Thy  hand  uphold  me, 
Thy  pitying  heart  enfold  me. 

For  else  I  am  most  poor. 
My  refuge  where  I  hide  me. 
From  Thee  shall  naught  divide  me, 

No  pain,  no  poverty  : 
Naught  is  too  bad  to  fear  it. 
If  Thou  art  there  to  share  it ; 
My  heart  asks  only  Thee. 
Blany  of  these  transformed  hymns  were  preserved,  like 
the  one  above  cited,  through  the  Reformation.     An- 
other very  popular  hymn.  Den  liebsten  jnielen  den  ich 
lian  tier  ist  in  des  Ilimels  Trone,  was  transformed  from 
the  song  "Den  liebsten  puelen  den  ich  han  der  liegt 
beim  Wurt  im  Keller."     Of  the  transformation  of  ballads 
by  the  minnesmgers  into  hymns  to  jMarj-^  and  Anne  we 
have  already  spoken.     We  return,  therefore,  to  Laufen- 
berg, and  cite  one  of  his  hymns,  which  well  desen-es  to 
be  called  not  only  one  of  the  best  of  his  age,  but  one  of 
the  loveliest  sacred  songs  that  has  ever  been  written. 
We  copy  the  first  stanza  of  it  from  Mrs.Winkworth  (p. 
93): 

CRADLE  SONG. 
Ah  Jesn  Christ,  my  Lord  most  dear. 
As  Thou  wast  once  an  infant  here, 
So  give  this  little  child,  I  pray. 
Thy  grace  and  blessings  day  by  day: 
Ah  Jesu,  Lord  divine. 
Guard  me  this  babe  of  mine ! 

Laufenberg  also  wrote  and  widely  introduced  the  use 
of  many  hymns  in  mixed  Latin  and  German,  a  kind 
of  verse  which  was  the  favorite  amusement  of  the 
monks,  and  which  had  acquired  considerable  popularity 
at  his  time.  The  best  Ivnown  of  these  productions  was 
a  Christmas  carol,  dating  from  the  lith  century,  In 
dulci  jiibilo,  Nil  singet  und  seid  fro.  Feter  Dresdensis 
was  generally,  but  erroneously,  regarded  as  the  author 
of  those  yterhaps  properly  termed  "  IVIixed  Hymns." 
"  His  real  work,  however,  lay  in  the  strenuous  ettbrts  he 
made  to  introduce  hymns  in  the  vernacular  more  freely 
into  public  worship,  especially  into  the  service  of  the 
Mass,"  from  which  they  had,  as  we  have  already  had 
occasion  to  observe,  been  excluded.  But  these  efforts 
met  with  violent  opposition  from  the  Church,  and  the 
use  of  hymns  in  the  vernacular  still  continued  to  be  al- 
most exclusively  confined  to  festivals  and  like  occasions. 
Among  these  vernacular  hymns  are  particularly  cele- 
brated "  FAn  Kindelein  so  lObelich,"  "  Christ  Jure  zu 
IlimmeW  "  Gott  sei  gelohet  und  gebenedeist,"  "Wir  dan- 
h'li.  dir  Ih-her  Jfe7-re,'^  etc.  After  the  invention  of  the  art 
of  printing,  the  followers  of  Huss,  who  had  formed  them- 
selves into  a  separate  and  organized  Church  of  their 
own  in  14G7  (Bohemian  and  Moravian  Brethren),  and 
who  made  it  one  of  tlieir  distinctive  peculiarities  to  use 
hymns  in  the  vernacular,  as  their  service  was  mainly 
conducted  in  their  mother  tongue,  especially  their  pray- 
ers, gave  new  encouragement  to  the  writing  of  German 
hymns.  In  1504,  Lucas,  then  chief  of  the  Bohemians, 
collected  400  of  the  most  popular  of  the  German  hymns 
and  had  them  printed.  This  is  "  the  first  example  of  a 
hymn-hook  composed  of  original  compositions  in  the  ver- 
nacular to  be  fomid  in  any  Western  nation  which  had 


onCe  owned  the  supremacy  of  Rome."  Previous  to  this 
time,  towards  the  close  of  the  15th  century,  there  exist- 
ed two  or  three  collections  of  German  versions  of  the 
Latin  hymns  and  sequences,  but  they  are  of  verj'  infe- 
rior merit. 

The  Reformation  in  the  16th  centurj'  marks  the  next 
aera  in  the  history  of  German  hymnology.  The  intro- 
duction of  the  vernacular  into  the  liturgy  of  the  Church 
gave  an  impidse  to  the  German  language  that  was  only 
eclipsed  by  Luther's  translation  of  the  Bible  for  the  ed- 
ification and  education  of  the  entire  German  people. 
But  it  was  Luther's  aim  not  only  to  furnish  his  follow- 
ers the  Book  of  books,  but  also  to  introduce  everj-where 
the  singing  of  such  hymns  as  already  existed  in  the 
vernacular,  and  by  the  creation  of  a  taste  among  the 
people  for  German  sacred  song  to  promote  its  cultiva- 
tion. Of  this  he  set  himself  the  best  example.  As  in 
the  cause  of  religion  he  knew  how  to  enlist  a  large  cir- 
cle of  eminent  men  and  scholars  to  carry  out  his  great 
designs,  so  also,  with  a  true  appreciation  of  sacred  art, 
both  in  poetry  and  song,  he  soon  gathered  about  him 
many  friends,  who  became  the  compilers  of  several  col- 
lections of  hymns,  that  were  issued  from  the  jiress  at 
remarkably  short  intervals.  See  PsAoionv.  Luther 
himself,  besides  translating  anew  many  of  the  Latin 
hymnSj  "  which  he  counted  among  the  good  things  that 
God's  power  and  wonderful  working  had  kept  alive 
amid  so  much  corruption,"  and,  besides  transforming  or 
reproducing  some  four  of  the  early  German  hj-mns, 
composed  some  twenty-one  in  the  vernacular,  most  of 
which  are  known  in  our  own  day  by  most  of  the  Prot- 
estant nations  of  the  globe,  and  some  of  which  are  par- 
ticular favorites  even  with  the  English-speaking  peo- 
ple. Tlie  special  object  of  the  composition  of  these 
hymns,  into  which  Luther  threw  "  all  his  own  fervent 
faith  and  deep  devotion,"  was  undoubtedly  "to  give 
the  people  a  short,  clear  confession  of  faith,  easy  to  be 
remembered.  For  the  doctrines  which  Luther  propa- 
gated were  yet  too  new  to  be  well  understood  by  all  as 
he  desired  them  to  be.  He  wished  men  to  know  ^\hat 
they  professed.  Protestantism  meant  the  profession  of 
a  faith  by  choice,  and  not  by  compulsion ;  a  belief  that 
was  cherished  by  the  confessor,  and  not  a  blind  follow- 
ing after  the  teacher.  He  required  a  comprehension 
of  his  great  doctrines  of  justification  by  faith,  of  the  one 
Mediator  between  God  and  man,  which  gave  peace  to 
the  conscience  by  delivering  it  from  the  burden  of  the 
past  sins,  and  a  new  spring  of  life  to  the  soul  by  show- 
ing men  that  their  dependence  was  not  on  anything  in 
tliemselves,  on  no  works  of  their  own  performance,  but 
on  the  infinite  love  and  mercy  of  God,  which  he  had 
manifested  to  all  mankind  in  his  Son;  of  his  doctrine 
of  the  universal  priesthood  of  aU  believers,  which  jiut  a 
new  spirit  into  the  Church,  by  vindicating  for  every 
member  of  it  his  right  and  duty  to  offer  for  himself  tlie 
sacrifice  of  praise  and  prayer,  and  to  study  for  himself 
God's  word  in  the  Scriptures"  (comp.  Wink  worth,  p.  105). 
One  of  Luther's  hymns  best  known  to  us  is  that  found- 
ed on  the  46th  Psalm,  the  famous  "  Marseillaise  of  the 
Reformation,"  as  Heine  called  it.  He  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  have  written  it  on  his  way  to  the  Diet  of 
Worms.  Some,  however,  think  that  it  ^\as  composed 
at  the  close  of  the  second  Diet  of  Spire  (1529).  It  has 
been  again  and  again  translated.  IMrs.  Winkworth 
gives  us  the  following : 

THE  STRONGHOLD. 
A  sure  stronghold  our  God  is  he, 

A  trusty  shield  and  weapon  ; 
Our  help  he'll  be,  and  set  us  free, 
Whatever  ill  may  happen. 
That  old  malicious  foe 
Intends  us  deadly  woe  ; 
Armed  with  the  strength  of  hell, 
And  deepest  craft  as  well. 
On  earth  is  not  his  fellow. 
Through  our  own  force  we  nothing  can, 

Straight  were  we  lost  foie'i'er, 
But  for  us  fights  the  proper  Man, 
By  God  sent  to  deliver. 
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Ask  ye  who  this  may  be  ? 

C'hi-ist  Jesus  named  is  he, 

Of  Sabaoth  the  Lord, 

Sole  God  to  be  adored  ; 

'Tis  he  must  wiu  the  battle. 

Aud  were  the  world  with  devils  filled. 

All  eager  to  devour  us, 
Our  souls  to  fear  should  little  yield  ; 
They  caiiuot  overpower  us. 

Their  dreaded  prince  no  more 

Can  harm  us  as  of  yore ; 

Look  grim  as  e'er  he  maj', 

Doomed  is  his  ancient  sway, 

A  word  can  overthrow  him. 

Still  shall  they  leave  that  world  its  might, 

And  yet  no  thanks  shall  merit; 
Still  is  he  with  us  in  the  fight 
By  his  good  gifts  aud  Spirit. 

E'en  should  they  take  our  life. 
Goods,  honor,  children,  wife, 
Though  all  of  these  were  gone. 
Yet  nothing  have  they  won— 
God's  kingdom  ours  abideth  ! 

Another  hymn  of  Luther's  which  lias  gained  a  world- 
wide circulation  is  the  one  that  was  written  by  him  on 
the  burning  of  two  martyrs  for  their  faith  at  Brussels  in 
1523,  and  which  was  translated,  or,  rather,  transformed 
by  D'Aubigiie  in  his  History  of  the  liefurmation,  begin- 
ning, 

"  Flung  to  the  heedless  winds. 

Or  on  the  waters  cast, 
Their  ashes  shall  be  watched. 

And  gathered  at  the  last,"  etc. 

As  an  example  of  the  songs  he  transformed  most  suc- 
cessfully, we  quote  the  old  ilitty, 

"  O  thou  naughty  Judas  ! 
What  hast  thou  done. 
To  betray  our  Master, 

God's  only  Son  ! 
Therefore  must  thou  suffer 
Hell's  agon}', 
Lucifer's  companion 
Must  forever  be. 

Kijrie,  Eleison !" 
This  Luther  changed  to  the  following : 
"  'Twas  our  great  transgression 
And  our  sore  misdeed 
Made  the  Lord  our  Saviour 

On  the  cross  to  bleed. 
Not  then  on  thee,  poor  Judas, 

Nor  on  that  Jewish  crew. 
Our  vengeance  dare  we  visit — 
We  are  to  blame,  not  you. 
Kijrie,  Eleison  ! 
"  All  hail  to  thee,  Christ  Jesus, 
Who  hungest  on  the  tree. 
And  bor'st  for  our  transgressions 

Both  shame  and  agony. 
Now  beside  thy  Father 

Reignest  thou  on  high  ; 

Bless  lis  all  our  lifetime, 

Take  us  when  we  die  ! 

Kyrie,  Eleisoii !" 
{Christian  Examiner,  1860,  p.  239  sq.) 

Of  the  friends  whom  Luther  was  successful  in  enlist- 
ing as  Avriters  for  his  new  hymn-books  we  have  space 
here  to  mention  only  the  most  prominent  names.     One 
of  them,  Justus  Jonas,  was  a  colleague  of  Luther  and 
]\Ielancthon  at  the  University  of  Wittenberg.    His  spe- 
cial service  was  the  transformation  of  the  Psalms  into 
metrical  German  versions,  "choosing,  as  one  can  well 
understand,  those  which   speak  of  David's   sufferings 
from  his  enemies,  and  his  trust  in  God's  deliverance." 
One  of  his  best  is  on  the  124th  Psalm,  beginning  thus : 
"  If  God  were  not  upon  our  side. 
When  foes  around  us  rage; 
Were  not  Himself  our  Help  aud  Guide, 

When  bitter  war  thev  wage  : 
Were  He  not  Israel's  mighty  Shield, 
To  whom  their  utmost  crafts  must  yield, 
We  surely  must  have  perished." 
Another  of  Luther's  colaborers  was  Paul  Eber,  whose 
hymns  have  "  a  tone  of  tenderness  and  pathos  which  is 
much  less  characteristic  of  this  period  than  the  grave, 
manly  trustfulness  of  Luther  and  Jonas."     But  they  be- 
came very  extensively  knowi,  and  during  the  trying 
period  of  the  Thirty-years'  War  they  were  constantly 
heard  both  in  public  and  aromid  the  family  hearth- 


stone. A  special  favorite  at  that  time  was  the  one,  com-' 
posed  when  the  imperial  armies  were  besieging  Witten- 
berg (1547),  beginning: 

"  When,  iu  the  hour  of  utmost  need. 
We  know  not  where  to  look  for  aid, 
When  days  aud  nights  of  anxious  thought 
Nor  help  nor  comlort  yet  have  brought. 
Then  this  our  comfort  is  alone. 
That  we  may  meet  before  Thy  throne, 
Aud  cry,  O  faithful  God,  to  Thee, 
For  rescue  from  our  misery." 
Two  of  Ebcr's  hymns  for  the  dying  have  been  great  fa- 
vorites by  the  side  of  death-beds  and  at  funerals,  not  only 
among  the  German  Protestants,  but  also  among  the  lio- 
man  Catholics.     The  one  is  //en-  Jesu  Christ,  ivahr 
Mensch  unci  Gott  (Lord  Jesus  Christ,  true  man  and  God) ; 
the  other  is  the  following  childlike  expression  of  perfect 
trust,  beautifully  rendered  by  Mrs.  Winkwortli  (p.  121) : 
DEATH  IN  THE  LORD. 
"  I  fall  asleep  in  Jesu's  arms. 
Sin  washed  away,  hushed  all  alarms. 
For  his  dear  blood,  his  righteousness, 
My  jewels  are,  my  glorious  dress, 
Wherein  before  my  God  I  stand 
When  I  shall  reach  the  heavenly  land. 
With  peace  and  joy  I  now  depart, 
God's  child  I  am  with  all  my  heart : 
I  thank  thee,  Death  ;  thou  leadest  me 
To  that  true  life  where  I  would  be. 
So  cleansed  by  Christ  I  fear  not  Death, 
Lord  Jesu,  strengthen  thou  my  faith  !" 
But  Luther  and  his  associates  were  only  the  founders 
of  the  new  German  hymnologj-,  which  soon  spread  over 
a  much  more  extended  held.     Hj'mn-writers  became 
common  all  over  the  land,  and  their  number  is  legion, 
so  that  it  is  almost  impossible  for  us,  in  our  limited 
space,  to  give  more  than  a  brief  account  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished, and  the  names  only  of  those  of  lesser  note. 
Thus  Nicholas  Decius,  a  converted  monk,  jjroduced  a 
translation  of  the  Gloria  in  Excelsis  ("  Allein  Gott  in  der 
II<ih',  sei  Ehr.,"  All  (jlory  he  to  God  on  hif/h),  which, 
with  its  noble  chorale,  soon  came  into  use  all  over  Ger- 
many.    Paul  Speratus  (von  Spretten),  the  chaplain  of 
the  duke  of  Prussia,  is  perhaps  the  most  noted  of  all  the 
hymnologists  of  this  period,  and  is  best  known  as  the 
author  of  the  hymn  on  the  doctrine  of  Justification  by 
faith : 

"  Salvation  hath  come  down  to  us 
Of  freest  grace  and  love. 
Works  cannot  stand  before  God's  law, 

A  broken  reed  they  prove  : 
Faith  looks  to  Jesus  Christ  alone. 
He  must  for  all  our  sins  atone, 
He  is  our  one  Redeemer." 
This,  in  Luther's  day,  was  as  popular  among  the  Ger- 
mans as  one  of  his  own  hymns.     Indeed,  it  is  said  that 
when  Luther  first  heard  it  sung  by  a  beggar  on  the 
roadside  he  gave  him  the  last  coin  he  had.     Princes 
also  became  sacred  poets,  such  as  the  margrave  of  Bran- 
denburg and  Hesse,  known  as  the  author  of 
"  Grant  me,  eternal  God,  such  grace 
That  no  distress 
May  cause  me  e'er  to  flee  from  Thee,"  etc. 
The  elector  John  of  Saxony  was  also,  at  that  time,  count- 
ed among  hymn-writers,  but  it  now  appears  that  he 
never  wrote  any  hj'mns  himself,  although  he  was  pas- 
sionately fond  of  them.     Hans  Sachs  (1494-1.576),  the 
celebrated  and  popular  poet  of  this  period,  also  wrote 
sacred  verse,  and  tigiu-es  not  less  prominently  than  the 
persons  whose  names  we  have  already  mentioned.    The 
most  famous  of  his  hjinns  he  wrote  during  the  siege  of 
Nuremberg,  his  native  city,  in  1561:  "Why  art  thou 
thus  cast  down,  my  heart?"  (^Warum  betriilisf  du  dich 
mein  lierz '?).     He  wrote  also  a  very  beautiful  hymn  on 
the  explicit  confidence  in  the  saving  merits  of  Christ, 
entitled  "  The  Mediator,"  which  is  translated  by  Sirs. 
Winkworth  {Christ.  Sing.  p.  134).     Among  the  Bohe- 
mian Brethren,  who.  as  is  well  known,  were  on  intimate 
terms  with   the  Lutherans,  Michael  AVeiss  is  distin- 
guished both  as  the  translator  of  Bohemian  hymns  into 
German,  and  as  tiie  author  of  a  number  of  beautiful 
German  hymns.     Two  of  them,  "Once  he  came  iu 
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blessing,"  and  the  well-known  "  Christ,  the  Lord,  is  risen 
again"  {Christus  ist  erstanden  von  des  Todes  Banden), 
translated  into  English  by  Sirs.  Winkworth,  may  be 
found  in  her  Lyra  Germanica,  ii,  62,  and  in  SchafT, 
Christ  in  Song,  p.  15,  259.  Not  less  worthy  of  notice, 
though  perhaps  not  quite  so  prominent  in  their  day,  are 
Johann  Matthesius  (f  15G1)  and  Nicholas  Hermann 
(t  1501).  The  former  wrote,  among  others,  the  beauti- 
ful morning  hymn,  "  JMy  inmost  heart  now  raises"  (.4  us 
meiiies  Ilerzen's  Grunde),  which  was  a  favorite  with 
king  Gustavus  Adolphus.  Hermann's  hymns  are  to  be 
found  in  nearly  all  German  hymn-books.  Among  his 
best  hymns  are  Loht  Gott  ihr  Christen  allzuf/Uich,  and 
Wenn  mein  Sliindlein  vorkanden  ist.  Mrs.  Winkworth 
gives  Matthesius's  "  Miner's  Song"  (p.  144)  and  Her- 
maim's  "  Hymn  for  the  Dying." 

In  the  latter  half  of  the  16th,  and  even  at  the  opening 
of  tlie  17th  century,  a  gradual  decline  is  manifest  in  the 
quality  of  the  hymns,  though  the  quantity  continued. 
They  were  now  no  longer  the  spontaneous  production 
of  men  of  all  classes,  moved  to  worship  God  in  songs 
of  praise,  but  the  work  of  professional  hymnologists. 
'•Still  this  period,  too,  has  some  very  good  and  fine 
hymns,  but  a  marked  change  of  tone  is  perceptible  in 
most  of  them ;  they  are  no  longer  filled  with  the  joyful 
welcome  of  a  new  day :  they  more  often  lament  the  wick- 
edness of  the  age,  and  anticipate  coming  evil  times,  or 
the  end  of  the  world  itself."  Most  prominent  among 
the  hymn-writers  of  this  period  are  the  following:  (1.) 
Ambrose  Lobwasser,  who  translated  the  French  Psalter 
of  Marot  and  Beza ;  but  the  literary  merit  of  the  work  was 
rather  mediocre.  "  It  does  not  rise  above  the  level  of  a 
sort  of  rhymed  prose,  and  it  furnished  an  unfortunate 
model  lor  a  fiood  of  very  prosaic  rhymed  paraphrases 
of  doctrinal  statements  or  passages  of  Scriptiure,  which 
became  wonderfully  numerous  at  this  time."  (2.)  Bar- 
tholoma^us  Ringwaldt  (1530-98)  is  the  author  of  the 
hymn,  in  England  erroneously  attributed  to  Luther, 
"  Great  God,  what  do  I  see  and  hear,"  which  was  writ- 
ten in  imitation  of  the  "  Dies  irce,  dies  ilia.''  He  really 
deserves  to  be  placed  first  among  the  hymnologists  of 
this  period.  It  is  incorporated  in  the  New  Congi-ega- 
tional  Hymn-hooh  (London),  No.  420.  His  hj^mns  par- 
take of  the  penitential  style,  by  which,  as  above  remark- 
ed, this  period  is  characterized.  One  of  his  best  on 
"Penitence"  Mrs.  Winkworth  has  clothed  in  English 
dress  (p.  149).  (3.)  Nicolaus  Selnecker  (1530-92),  au- 
thor of  GMch  u:ie  sein  Haus  der  Vor/el  hauf,  based  on  the 
84th  Psalm.  (4.)  Louis  Helmboldt,  the  poet  laiureate 
of  the  emperor  jNIaximilian,  who  wrote  "  The  true  Chris- 
tian's Ya(lc-]Mecum"  {From  God  shall  naught  divide  me, 
Mrs.  Winkworth,  p.  154),  which  is  contained  in  all  Ger- 
man hymn-books,  "and  has  rooted  itself  among  the  peo- 
ple." To  this  period  belong  also  IMartin  Schalling  (1532- 
1608),  among  whose  hymns  Ilerzlich  lieh  huV  ich  JJich 
o  Ilerr  ("  0  Lord,  I  love  thee,"  in  Schaff,  Christ  in  Song, 
p.  609)  is  best  known  ;  Kaspar  Melissander  ("  Herr, 
wie  du  willst,  so  Schick's  mit  mir").  Mart.  Moller,  Mart. 
Behemb,  Mart.  Kutilius  ("Ach,  Herr  u.  Gott,  wie  gross 
u.  schwer!"),  .Joh.  Pappus  ("Ich  hab  mein  Sach'  Gott 
heimgestcUt"),  and  more  especially  Philip  Nicolai  (1556- 
1608),  Avho  was  the  first  to  reintroduce,  after  the  Refor- 
mation, the  mystical  union  of  Christ  with  the  soid  in 
his  hymns,  whence  they  have  often  been  called  the 
"Hymns  of  the  Love  of  Jesus."  His  two  best  hymns 
have  gained  a  remarkable  popularity,  "and  are  indeed 
admirable  for  their  fervor  of  emotion  and  mastery  over 
difficult  but  musical  rhythms."  They  are,  Wachet  aiij] 
ruft  mis  die  Stimme  ("  Wake,  awake,  for  night  is  fly- 
ing," in  Schaff,  Christ  in  Song,  p.  382;  in  the  New  Con- 
gregational Jlymn-hool;  No.  749),  and  Wie  schOn  leuchtet 
der  Morgenstern  ("How  lovely  shines  the  Star,"  Christ 
in  Song,  p.  551),  which  latter  especially  "  became  so 
popular  that  its  tunes  were  often  chimed  by  city  bells, 
lines  and  verses  were  printed  from  it  by  way  of  orna- 
ment on  the  common  earthenware  of  the  countrj',  and  it 
was  invariably  used  at  weddings  and  certain  festivals." 


All  German  hymn-books  still  contain  it,  though  in  a 
somewhat  modified  form. 

The  tempest  of  war  which  for  thirty  years  swept 
over  Germany,  and  caused  a  tale  of  disasters  from  which 
it  would  seem  society  could  have  never  recovered,  even 
promoted,  or  at  least  did  not  impede  in  any  waj',  the 
literary  and  intellectual  activity  of  the  German  mind ; 
and  this  period  is  not  only  recognised  as  having  been 
signalized  by  "  a  great  outbiu-st  of  religious  song,"  but 
as  having  produced  the  most  famous  hymnologists  of 
Germany.  First  among  these  stands  the  great  IMartin 
Opitz  (1597-1639),  of  the  Silesian  school  of  German  po- 
ets, who  greatly  improved  all  German  poetry.  He 
wrote  many  versions  of  some  of  the  epistles,  and  of 
many  of  the  Psalms,  and  of  the  Song  of  Solomon.  But 
his  original  versions  are  by  far  the  best;  e.  g.  his  morn- 
ing hymn,  "O  Light,  who  out  of  Light  wast  born" 
(Winkworth,  p.  173).  Ne^vt  to  him  we  find  Pavd  Flem- 
ing (q.  v.)  (1609-40),  author  of  "In  alien  miseren  Tha- 
ten."  But  most  famous  at  this  time  were  undoubtedly 
Johann  von  Rist  (q.  v.)  (1607-67),  Johann  Heermann 
(q.  V.)  (1685-1647),  and,  a  httle  later,  Paul  Gerhard  (q. 
V.)  (1606-76),  wlio  was  the  greatest  of  them  all,  "  the 
prince  of  German  hymnists."  Rist  wrote  as  many  as 
600  to  700  religious  poems  and  hymns,  "intended  to 
supply  every  possible  requirement  of  public  worship  or 
private  experience."  His  best  arc  perhaps  "Werde 
mimter  mein  Gemiithe,"  "Auf,  auf  ihr  Reichsgenossen," 
and  "  Werde  Licht,  du  Yolk  der  Heiden"  (translation  in 
SchafF,  Christ  in  Song,  p.  1 18).  Heermann's  best  hymns 
are  "  Herzliebster  Jesu,  was  hast  du  verbrochen"  (Christ 
in  Song,  p.  171),  "Jesu,  deine  tiefe  Wunden,"  "  Zion 
Klage  mit  Angst  u.  Schmerzen"  (Winkworth,  p.  198), 
"Fri'ih  Jlorgens  da  die  Sonn'  aufgeht"  (Ch?-ist  in  Song, 
p.  263),  and  "  O  Jesu  Christe,  wahres  Licht"  (Christ  in 
Song,  p.  116).  Very  beautiful  is  the  follo^ving  (trausl. 
by  Mrs.  Winkworth) : 

IN  TEMPTATION. 
"  Jesu,  victor  over  sin, 
Help  me  now  the  fl<;ht  to  win. 
Thou  didst  vauqiiish  once,  I  know, 
Him  who  seeks  my  overthrow ; 
So  to  Thee  my  faiih  will  cleave, 
And  her  hold  will  never  leave, 
Till  the  weary  battle's  done, 
And  the  final  triumph  won  ; 
For  I  too  through  Thee  may  win, 
Victory  over  death  and  sin." 

In  Gerhard's  hands  the  German  hymn  reached  its  high- 
est perfection,  and  his  name  is  to  the  German  justly 
dearer  than  that  of  anj'  other  save  Luther.  His  hymns 
are  "  pervaded  bj'  a  spirit  of  the  most  cheerful  and 
healthy  piety — a  piety  which  shows  itself  not  merely  in 
direct  devotion  to  God  and  to  Christ,  hut  in  a  pure  and 
childlike  love  of  nature,  and  good  will  towards  men. 
They  exemplifj'  Coleridge's  lines : 

'He  prayeth  best  who  loveth  best 

All  things  both  great  and  small ; 

For  the  dear  God  who  loveth  us, 

He  made  and  loveth  all.' 

They  have  the  homely  simplicity  of  Luther's,  and  a 
strength  like  his,  if  not  quite  equal  to  it,  with  a  versa- 
tility, smoothness,  and  literary  finish  not  to  be  fomid  in 
Luther's,  and  unsurpassed  in  any  period  of  German 
hymnology"  (Christian  Examiner,  1860,  p.  247).  Ger- 
hardt  has  been  aptly  considered  "  the  typical  poet  of  the 
Lutheran  Church,  as  Herbert  is  of  the  English ;"  but  it 
must  not  be  thought  that  he  was  by  any  means  a  volu- 
minous writer.  On  the  contrarj^,  he  only  wrote  alto- 
gether about  120  hymns.  His  life  and  writings  have 
been  dwelt  upon  so  much  in  detail  that  we  can  do  no 
better  here  than  leave  him  with  a  few  words  of  tribute 
so  ably  paid  by  jNIrs.  Winkworth  :  "  His  hymns  seem  to 
be  the  spontaneous  outpoimng  of  a  heart  that  overflows 
with  love,  trust,  and  praise ;  his  language  is  simple  and 
piu-e;  if  it  has  sometimes  a  touch  of  homeliness,  it  has 
no  vulgarism,  and  at  times  it  rises  to  a  beauty  and 
grace  which  always  gives  the  impression  of  being  un- 
studied, yet  could  hardly  have  been  improved  by  art. 
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Ilis  tenderness  and  fervor  never  degenerate  into  the 
sentimentality  and  petty  conceits  which  were  already 
becoming  fashionable  in  his  days,  nor  his  penitence 
and  sorrow  into  that  morbid  despondency  .  .  .  for  which 
the  disappointments  of  his  own  life  might  have  furnish- 
ed some  excuse."  Other  hymn-writers  of  this  period 
are  Andreas  Gryphius  (161G-G4),  of  the  same  country 
as  Ointz,  and,  like  liim,  also  a  great  writer  of  secular 
literature ;  Martin  Rinkart  (q.  v.),  the  writer  of  Nun 
dunh-t  (die  Gott  ("  Let  all  men  praise  the  Lord") ;  Simon 
Dauh  ((J.  v.),  author  of  Ich  bin  ja-  Jlerr  in  Deiner 
Jlfac/d-;  Heinrich  Albertus  (1G04-68),  whose  best  hymn 
is  considered  to  be  Goff.  d.  Ilimmels  ii.  d.  Erden ;  ( Jeorg 
Weissel  (first  half  of  the  17th  century),  who  wrote  Macht 
hoch  die  Thilr.die  T/ior  maclit  weit  "(in  C/iristin  Sonff,p. 
17) ;  the  electoress  Louisa  Henrietta  of  Brandenburg, 
who  composed  in  1640,  after  the  death  of  her  first  hus- 
band, the  hymn  Jesus,  meine  Zuversicht,  well  known  in  the 
English  dress,  "  Jesus,  my  Redeemer,  lives"  (see  Christ 
in  Song,  p.  265) ;  Ernst  Chr.  Homburg  (1605-81),  whose 
hymns  were  published  together  under  the  title  Geistliche 
Lieder  (Xaumb.  1758).  Perhaps  his  best  hymn  is  Jesu, 
mcinrs  Li-beiis  Leben,  or  "Christ,  the  life  of  all  the  living" 
{Christ  in  Song,  p.  183) ;  another,  hardly  less  beautiful,  is 
his  well-known  "  Man  of  Sorrows."  Johann  Frank  (1618 
-77),  "  who  ranks  only  second  to  Gerhardt  as  a  hj-mn- 
writer,  and,  with  him,  marks  the  transition  from  the  ear- 
lier to  the  later  school  of  German  religious  poetry,"  pub- 
lished his  sacred  songs  under  the  title  of  Geistliches  Zion 
(Guben.  1761).  One  of  his  best  is  Schmiiclce  dich  o  Hebe 
Seek,  "  Dock  thyself,  my  soul"  (Winkworth,  Lyra  Ger- 
manim,  ii,  133 ;  Schaif,  Christ  in  Song,  p.  590).  We  add 
here  only  Georg  Neumark  (q.  v.)  (1621-81),  for  a  time 
professor  of  poetry  and  poet  laureate  at  the  University 
of  Kiinigsberg,  whose  most  famous  hymn  is  Wer  nur 
den  liebeii  (Uttt  lil.-<M  indlvn,  '•  Leave  God  to  order  all  thy 
ways"  {Ijjni  (uruv.iidci.Y.  1,")2);  J.  M.  Jleyfarth  (1590- 
1642),  .I,rii^itl,:i,t  (III  hnhiji-haute  Stadt,  translated  in 
the  Chris/inn  Examiner,  Ixix,  254  ("Jerusalem,  thou 
high-built,  fair  abode"),  and  in  Lgra  Germanica,  ii, 
285) ;  Friedrich  v.  Spee  (1591  or  1595-1635),  a  Roman 
Catholic,  who  labored  earnestly  to  introduce  vernacular 
hymns  into  the  divine  service  of  his  Church,  wrote  A  vf, 
aiif,  Gott  roill  gelohet  sein;  Johann  Jacob  Balde  (1603- 
68),  also  a  Roman  Catholic,  but  he  wrote  mostly  in 
Latin  (his  sacred  poems  being  published  under  the  title 
of  Carmina  Li/rica) ;  Georg  Phil.  Harsdijrfer  (1607-58), 
of  Soutliern  Germany;  A.  II.  Buchholz  (1607-71);  Jo- 
hann Olearius  (1611-84),  belonging  to  a  family  who  in 
this  century  were  hymn-writers  of  some  note. 

Angelus  Silesius  (1624-77)  (as  a  Lutheran,  Johann 
Schefler)  wrote  beautiful  hymns,  205  of  which  were 
published  under  the  title  o(  Ileilige  Seelenlust,  oder  Geist- 
liche Hirtenlieder  (Bresl.  1657,  and  often).  Particularly 
excellent  are  his  Ich  will  dich  lieben  meine  Starke  ("  Thee 
will  I  love,  my  strength,  my  tower"),  and  Liebe,  die  Du 
mich  zuni  Bilde  ("  O  Love,  who  formedst  me,"  in  SchaflF, 
Christ  in  Song,  p.  414 ;  Christian  Examiner,  Ixix,  245). 
Angelus  was  the  founder  of  the  so-called  second  Sile- 
sian  School  of  poets,  as  Opitz  is  regarded  as  the  lead- 
er of  the  first.  They  wrote  both  secular  and  religious 
poetry,  but  the  latter  far  excels  the  former.  To  this 
school  belonged  Homburg,  mentioned  above;  the  two 
countesses  of  Schwarzburg  Rudolfstadt ;  Knorr  v.  Rosen- 
roth  (1636-89),  who  wrote  the  lovely  little  hymn,  Mor- 
gengliinz  der  Ewigkeit  ("  Dayspring  of  eternity")  ;  Chrisr 
tian  Seriver,  author  of  Jesu,  meiner  Seek.  Leben,  and  oth- 
ers; Sigismund  v.  Birken  (1626-81),  who,  with  Hars- 
dorfer,  already  noticed,  belonged  to  the  sentimental 
school;  Gottfried  Wilhelm  Sacer  (1635-99),  G.  Hoff- 
mann, B.  Prii  torius,  Johann  Neunherz,  Kaspar  Neumann, 
who  wrote  A  uf  mein  Herz  des  Ilerrn,  also  Tug,  0  Gott 
von  dem  wir  A  lies  haben,  and  many  others. 

In  striking  contrast  with  the  formal  and  unspiritual 
hymns  of  the  second  Silesian  school  stand  the  jjoetical 
writings  of  the  so-called  Pietists,  originating  with  Spe- 
ncr,  '•  who  for  nearly  a  hundred  years  exerted  a  most 


powerful  influence  both  on  the  religious  and  social  life 
of  (iermany."  The  representatives  of  this  school  are 
Philip  Jacob  Spener  (1635-1705);  his  friend  and  asso- 
ciate, August  Hermann  Francke  (1663-1727),  the  founder 
of  the  Halle  Oqihan  Asylum ;  Anastasius  Freylinghau- 
sen,  a  son-in-law  of  Franke,  who  wrote  44  hymns,  and 
published  (1704)  a  collection  which  remained  for  some 
generations  the  favorite  collection  for  private  reading 
among  pious  persons  in  Germany.  To  the  same  pe- 
riod belong  J.  C.  Scliadc  ;  Fr.  von  Canitz;  Joachim  Ne- 
ander  (1640-80),  of  tli<'  l.'i  formed  Chiu-ch,  who  wrote 
Lobe  den  Ilerrn  dui  Miii-hiigi  i> ;  .Tohann  C.  Schiitz,  au- 
thor of  Sei  Lob  v.  Ehr  dim  linriisti-ii  Gut ;  Christian  Ti- 
tius;  Adolph  Drese;  Sam.  llodi^asf,  who  composed  in 
1675  the  world-renowned  Wan  (iutt  ihut,  das  ist  wohl- 
gethan  ("  Whate'er  my  God  ordains  is  right") ;  J.  Ad. 
Hasslocher;  Christ.  Pressovius;  Laur.  Laurenti,  whose 
best  hymn  Dr.  Schaff  designates  Ermuntert  euch  ihr 
Frommen  ("  Rejoice  all  ye  believers,"  in  Ch  ris/  In  Snug.  p. 
383);  J.  B.  Freistein;  C.  Glinther,  Hall  in,  ( ,.  ,Ji-irhiniss 
Jesum  Christ;  Sal.  Liskovius;  J.  T.  lUcithauiit ;  J. 
Lange;  J.  D.  Herrnschmid;  Christ.  F.  Richter;  J.  G. 
Wolf;  Chr.  A.  Bernstein ;  Chr.  J.  Koitsch  ;  J.  Tribecho- 
vius ;  J.  J.  Winkler ;  J.  H.  Schroder ;  J.  E.  Schmidt ;  P. 
Lackmann ;  J.  Chr.  Lange ;  L.  A.  Gotter ;  B.  Crasselius, 
Heiligster  Jesu  Ileiligungsquelle ;  INI.  JI idler;  A.  Hinkel- 
mann;  H.G.Neuss;  A.  Creutzberg;  J.Muthmann;  Ernst 
Lange  (1650-1727),  Im  Abend  blinkt  der  Morgenstern,  or 
"  The  wondering  sages  trace  from  far"  {Christ  in  Song, 
p.  120);  L.  J.  Schlicht;  C.  H.  von  Bogatzky,  the  cele- 
brated author  of  the  "  Golden  Treasury"  {Das  goldene 
Schatzhdstlein),  also  one  of  the  compilers  of  the  "  Co- 
then  Hymn-book ;"  J.  J.  Rambach ;  T.  L.  K.  Allendoif ; 
L.  F.  F.  Lehr ;  J.  S.  Kunth ;  E.  G.  Woltirsdorf,  and  many 
others.  There  were  also  the  Wiirtembergers,  the  best 
representatives  of  the  pietism  of  South  Germany,  of 
whom  Albert  Bengel  (1687-1732)  may  be  looked  upon 
as  a  prominent  leader,  though  as  a  hymn-writer  he  was 
far  excelled  by  another  great  light  of  this  section  of 
Germany,  Philip  Friedrich  Hiller  (1699-1769),  who  took 
Paul  Gerhardt  for  his  model.  He  published  several 
volumes  of  hymns,  of  which  the  "  Casket  of  Spiritual 
Songs"  {Geistliches  Liederkdstlein'),  containing  only  liis 
own  sacred  songs,  "  obtained  very  wide  popidarity,"  and 
is  "  still  the  commonest  book  in  Wiirtemberg  next  to 
the  Bible  itself"  (Winkworth,  p.  283  sq.).  Here  deserve 
mention,  also,  J,  R.  Hedinger,  S.  Urlsperger,  F.  O.  HiUer, 
Ph.  H.Weissensee,  E.  L.  Fischer,  J.  Chr.  Storr,  Ph.  D. 
Burk,  Chr.  Fr.  Ottinger,  Chr.  K.  L.  von  Pfeil,  J.  T.  von 
Moser,  and  still  others. 

The  school  of  Spener  developed  the  Mystics  and  Sep- 
aratists, who  also  furnished  a  number  of  contributors  to 
hymnology;  but,  although  some  of  them  were  quite 
able,  the  influence  of  the  new  schools,  as  a  whole,  on 
hymnology  "was,  for  the  most  part,  simph^  mischiev- 
ous, and  their  hymn-books  contain  al)out  the  worst 
specimens  to  be  found — poor  as  poetry,  fiercely  intoler- 
ant towards  their  fellow-Christians,  and  full  of  a  fantas- 
tic and  irreverent  adoration  of  the  Redeemer"  (Wink- 
worth, Christian  Singers  of  Germany,  p.  290).  The  only 
hymnologists  who  really  deserve  praise  are  Gottfried 
Arnold  (1666-1714)  and  Gerhard  Tersteegen  (1697- 
1769).  The  former,  although  an  extensive  MTiter  on 
Church  Histor}',  etc.,  is,  indeed,  best  remembered  in  our 
day  by  his  hymns,  of  which  he  -nTote  130,  and  among 
them  several  of  very  great  beauty.  Perhaps  the  best 
of  Arnold's  hymns  is  his  deeply  thoughtful "  How  bless'd 
to  all  thy  followers.  Lord,  the  road,"  etc.  Tersteegen 
(q.  v.),  who,  although  he  never  actually  separated  from 
the  Reformed  Church  to  which  he  belonged,  was  none 
the  less  "  a^Iystic  of  tlie  purest  type,"  wrote  more  than 
100  hymns;  but  he  has  become  especially  familiar  to 
English-speaking  Christians  by  the  English  dress  which 
Wesley  gave  to  two  of  his  best  hymns — "  Lo !  God  is 
here ;  let  us  adore,"  and  "  Thou  hidden  love  of  God, 
whose  height,"  etc.  Lesser  lights  of  these  schools  are  J. 
Dippel,  J.  W.  Petersen,  G.  Arnold,  and  others. 
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Here  also,  finally,  deserve  notice  the  hymn--nTiters  of 
the  Moravians,  who  have  had  no  despicable  influence  on 
hymnology.  Of  esi)ecial  credit  are  a  few  of  count  Zin- 
zendorf's  hymns,  wlio,  unfortunately,  cared  more  for  their 
quantity  than  their  quality ;  he  wrote  more  than  2000, 
many  of  which,  naturally  enough,  found  a  place  in  Eng- 
lish hjTnn-books.  His  own  sect  has  inserted  128.  Charles 
Wesley  also  translated  some  of  them.  Among  his  best 
are  "  Jesus,  still  lead  on"  {Jesu  geh  voran),  and  "  Jesus, 
thy  blood  and  righteousness"  {Christi  Blut  u.  Gerechtiy- 
Tceit).  We  might  also  mention  in  the  same  connection 
J.  Nitschmann,  Chr.  David,  L.  J.  Dober,  F.  von  Watte- 
ville,  A.  G.  Spangenberg,  Louisa  von  Hayn,  and  others. 
By  the  end  of  the  century  the  influence  of  pietism 
had  made  itself  felt  even  among  the  so-called  "  ortho- 
dox," who  imitated  the  Pietists  in  producing  many 
hymns  which  may  be  counted  among  the  best  written 
at  this  time.  Of  the  representatives  of  this  school  we 
name  a  few :  Benjamin  Schmolke,  who  wrote  more  than 
1000  hjonns,  many  of  which  have  been  translated  into 
English.  Among  his  best  we  count  "  Welcome  victor 
in  the  strife"  (^Wilkommen  Held  ini  Sireite),  and  "  Heav- 
enward doth  our  journey  tend"  (^Ilimmelan  (jeht  umre 
Bahri).  Wolfgang  G.  Dessler  wrote  Wie  icohl  ist  mir 
o  Freund  der  Seelen  (Christ  in  Song,  p.  491,  555,  342)  ; 
and  Salomon  Frank,  Schmiicke  dich,  o  Hebe  Seele  ("  Deck 
thyself,  my  soul,"  in  Lyra  Germanica,  ii,  133 ;  Christ  in 
Song,  p.  590).  Here  deserve  mention,  also,  Erdmann 
Neumeister,  B.  Marperger,  J.  G.  Hermann,  J.  Chr.  Went- 
zel,  F.  Fabricius,  P.  Busch,  J.  Lehmus,  and  others ;  of 
the  Reformed  Church :  J.  J.  Spreng,  C.  ZoUikofer,  and, 
later,  J.  E.  Lavater. 

Modern  German  Ilymnologists. — Towards  the  close  of 
the  18th  century  Germany  was  waking  to  a  new  sera  in 
literature.  But  the  philosophic,  or,  as  some  acutely  call 
it,  "  the  critical  doubting"  religion  of  this  period  by  no 
means  affected  hymnology  favorably,  "for  really  good 
hymns  must  have  in  them  something  of  the  nature  of 
the  popular  song;  they  must  spring  from  a  cordial,  un- 
questioning faith,  which  has  no  misgivings  about  the 
response  it  will  evoke  from  other  hearts."  The  influ- 
ence of  the  Leibnitz- Wolfian  philosophy,  and  of  Gott- 
sched's  school  of  poetry,  caused  the  sacred  songs  to  be 
of  a  dry,  stiff,  and  artificial  style.  "Even  the  classical 
hymns,  though  consecrated  by  association,  could  no 
longer  satisfy  the  more  pedantic  taste  of  the  age,  and 
there  sp.rang  up  a  perfect  mania  for  altering  them,  and 
fur  making  new  collections  of  such  modernized  versions. 
.  .  .  These  alterations  generally  consisted  in  diluting  the 
old  vigor,  substituting  '  virtue'  for  '  holiness'  or  '  faith,' 
'the  Supreme  Being'  for  'our  faithful  God,'  and  so  on," 
so  that  these  modified  hymns  may  be  said  to  have  been 
changed  from  religious  to  moral  songs.  See  Psalmody. 
One,  however,  whose  songs,  on  account  of  their  "  ration- 
al piety  and  quiet  good  taste,"  deserve  especial  praise,  is 
Christian  Fiirchtegott  Gellert  (q.  v.).  Other  hymnolo- 
gists  of  this  time,  for  the  mention  of  whose  names  we 
have  onlv  space  here,  are  J.  A.  Schlegel,  J.  F.  von  Cro- 
negk,  J.  P.  Uz,  J.  F.  Lowen,  J.  S.  Diterich,  J.  S.  Patzkc, 
J.  F.  Feddersen,  B.  Milnter,  J.  F.  IMudre,  H.  C.  Heeren, 
J.  A.  Hermes,  F.W.  Loder,  J.  Eschenburg,  J.  Chr.  Frij- 
bing,  S.  G.  Biirde,  Chr.  F.  Neandcr,  B.  Haug,  Christ.  G. 
Gbz,  and  others.  The  pathetical  direction  was  taken  by 
Friedrich  Gottlieb  Klopstock  (q.  v.),  in  his  Avfersteh'n, 
ja  aufersteh^n.  He  was  followed  by  J.  A.  Cramer,  a 
very  popular  Imnnologist,  and  a  friend  of  Gellert  and 
Klopstock,  G.  P.  Funk,  C.  W.  Ramler,  Chr.  Chr.  Sturm, 
A.  II.  Niomeyer,  Chr.  F.  Dan,  Schubart,  and  others. 

But  the  one  really  "great  step"  that  was  made  in 
German  hymnology  at  this  time  was  the  official  sanc- 
tion of  the  use  of  vernacular  hymns  in  the  Ifoman  Cath- 
olic churches  of  South  Germany  and  Austria.  Natural- 
ly enough,  many  of  the  Koman  Catholic  hymns  of  the 
period  arc  translations  from  the  Latin;  many  of  the 
original  compositions  follow  closely  in  style  both  Gel- 
lert and  Klopstock;  nay,  the  productions  of  several 
Protestant  hynmologists,  especially  those  of  the  two 


last-named  poets,  were  even  used  in  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Chiuch,  of  course  often  in  a  somewhat  modified  and 
even  distorted  form.  Of  their  own  hymn-writers,  the 
following  deserve  especial  mention :  J.  M.  Sailer  (bish- 
op of  Ratisbon),  J.  JI.  Fenneberg,  J.  H.  C.  von  Wessen- 
berg,  J.  Sperl,  and  J.  Franz.  Here  deserve  notice  also 
the  Moravians,  Chr.  Gregor,  H.  von  Briiiningk,  C.  von 
Wobeser,  G.  H.  Loskiel,  J.  J.  Bossart,  and  others;  the 
Wurtemburgers,  C.  F.  Hartmann,  W.  L.  Hosch,  Chr.  Ad. 
Daun,  ]M.  Hahn,  Christ.  G.  Pregizer ;  in  other  German 
provinces,  C.  Liebich,  Matth.  Claudius,  J.  G.  Schiiner; 
and  in  the  Reformed  Church,  H.  Annoni,  F.  A.  Krumma- 
cher,  Jung-Stilling,  G.  Menken ;  the  forerunner  of  the 
latest  period  is  Friedrich  von  Hardenberg  (Novalis). 

Present  Geiinan  Hymnology. — The  most  modern  pe- 
riod begins  with  the  war  of  hberation  (1813-15),  and 
with  the  reawakenmg  of  a  genuine  religious  life,  which, 
after  aU,  is  slowly  gaining  the  upper  hand  over  that 
generally  supposed  dominating  scepticism.  Although  in 
the  modern  productions  the  subjective  greatly  predom- 
inates, and  they  are  still  rather  the  work  of  art  instead  of 
popular  songs,  yet  they  do  not  quite  attain  to  the  force 
and  condensed  pregnancy  of  the  classic  hymns,  so  that 
there  is  very  apparent  in  tliera  a  striving  after  objectiv- 
ity, and  "  they  have  at  least  much  sweetness,  earnest- 
ness, and  simplicity."  To  the  Romantic  school  of  -which 
Novalis  was  mentioned  belong  E.  M.  Amdt,  IM.  von 
Schenkendorf,  Fr.  H.  dc  la  Motte  Fouque,  Louise  Hcnsel, 
and  Fr.  Ruckert.  Of  the  other  latest  Lutheran  hym- 
nologists,  whose  most  prominent  representatives  are  Mh. 
Knapp,  Vict.  Strauss,  J.  C.  Ph.  Spitta,  Chr.  R.  H.  Puch- 
ta,  C.  A.  Dtiring,  deserve  mention  here :  Chr.  C.  J.  As- 
sciienfeld,  J.  F.  Bahnmaier,  Chr.  G.  Barth,  J.  Bcntz,  Ed. 
Eyth,  F.  A.  Feldhoif,  G.  W.  Fink,  W.  R.  Freudenthal,  C, 
von  GrUneisen,W.  Hey,  Christ.  G.  Kern,  J.  Fr.  Moller, 
Chr.  F.  H.  Sachse,  R.  Stier,  and  Chr. H.  Zeller ;  among  the 
Reformed,  J. P.  Lange.  Among  the  Moravians,  the  high- 
est rank  in  this  period  belongs  to  J.  B.  von  Albcrtini,  one 
of  their  bishops,  whose  hymns,  it  is  said,  Schlciermacher 
asked  to  have  read  to  him  in  his  dj-ing  hours.  C.  B.  (iarve 
here  deserves  also  high  encomiums  as  a  hymnologist. 
Among  the  Roman  Catholics,  whose  prominent  model  is 
Spec,  "  Avith  all  the  defects,  no  less  than  the  beauties  of 
style,"  the  Virgin  serving  as  the  most  usual  theme,  J\L 
von  Diepenbrock  dcseri^es  especial  mention.  The  ex- 
tent of  German  hymnology  may  be  inferred  from  the 
fact  that  the  Evangelical  Church  alone  has  produced  no 
less  than  80,000  hymns.     See  Psaljiody.     (J.  H.  W.) 

2.  English.— The  sacred  poetry  of  England  antedates 
by  many  generations  its  true  hymnologj'.  The  author 
of  England's  Antiphon  (George  Macdonald)  devotes  an 
interesting  chapter  to  the  sacred  lyrics  of  the  loth  cen- 
turj-,  in  which  he  gives  specimens  of  genuine  devo- 
tional song  from  the  Percy  Society  publications,  taken 
from  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum,  and  ascribed  to  the 
reign  of  Edward  I.  "  Mary  at  the  Cross,"  "  The  ]\Iourn- 
ing  Disciple,"  and  the  "  Canonical  Hours"  of  William  of 
Shoreham  furnish  illustrations  of  most  tender  and  scrip- 
tural verse,  but  are  written  in  a  dialect  that  needs  fre- 
quent translation  into  modern  English.  The  "  Bliracle 
Plays"  were  originally  introduced  by  the  Normans  after 
the  Conquest,  and  are  written  in  Norman  French,  but 
in  1338  the  pope  permitted  them  to  be  translated  into 
English.  In  this  14th  century  "the  father  of  English  po- 
etry," Geoffrey  Chaucer,  gave  a  new  voice  to  Christian 
song.  It  was  full  two  hundred  j'ears  from  his  advent  be- 
fore England  ])ro(hiec(l  another  really  great  poet.  But 
the  age  of  Klizabith,  as  if  to  make  up  for  the  barrenness 
of  preceding  centuries,  is  remarkable  for  the  great  num- 
ber of  its  writers  of  sacred  verse,  as  well  as  for  its  other 
literary  prodigies.  In  a  selection  made  and  edited  by 
Edward  Farr,  Esq.,  for  the  "  Parker  Society,"  consisting 
chiefly  of  devotional  poems,  he  has  gi\  en  the  names  and 
brief  l^iographical  notices  of  no  less  than  one  hundred 
and  thirty-seven  different  authors.  Among  the  illus- 
trious writers  of  sacred  verses  in  this  a-ra  we  find  queen 
Elizabeth,  archbishop  Parker,  Edmmid  Spenser,  George 
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Gascoigne,  ISIichael  Drayton,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Sir 
Pliilip  Sidney,  the  Fletcher  brothers— Giles  and  Phin- 
eas,  Dr.  Donne,  (ieorge  Withers,  lord  Bacon,  the  count- 
ess of  Pembroke  (sister  of  Sir  I'hilip  Sidney,  and  joint 
author  with  liim  of  a  version  of  the  Psalms).  Later  still 
we  find  quaint  okl  Philip  Quarles,  and  liobert  Southwell, 
the  martyr  monk,  and  their  contemporary,  sweet  George 
Herbert.  The  great  dramatists  of  tliat  golden  age  have 
left  here, and  there  some  outbursts  of  deep  religious  po- 
etry and  song,  which  at  least  show  forth  their  obhga- 
tions  to  the  Bible  and  to  the  Christianity  of  the  period. 
Haywood,  Shirley,  and  Ben  Jonson,  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  and  Shakespeare,  greatest  of  all,  swell  the 
hymnic  chorus.  But  the  dramatic  gave  way  gradually 
to  lyric  poetrj',  and  in  the  succeeding  century  we  have 
an  increasing  number  of  devout  poets,  of  whom  the  im- 
mortal ]Milton  must  always  be  the  chief.  Yet  the  sin- 
gular fact  remains  that  during  all  these  ages  there  was 
"  nothing  like  a  People's  Hymn-book  in  England."  It 
is  true  that  Christian  worship  was  not  without  its  tem- 
ple songs.  The  Psalms  of  David,  the  Te  Beiim,  the 
3IagniJicat,  the  Glorias,  and  the  "  Song  of  the  Angels," 
the  "  Ambrosian  Hymn,"  and  some  of  the  hymns  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  were  chanted  in  the  churches  and  ca- 
theilrals.  But  the  so-called  hymns  of  Spenser  and  Mil- 
ton, and  of  minor  writers,  never  entered  into  the  Chris- 
tian heart,  life,  and  worship  of  British  Christianity. 
Germany  possessed  a  classic  literature  of  this  sort  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half  before  England  had  a  liymnal.  The 
rude  version  of  the  Psalms  by  Sternhold  and  Hopkins, 
the  smoother  but  insipid  version  of  Brady  and  Tate 
which  superseded  it,  and  the  more  faithfid  Scottish 
version,  which  was  the  work  of  an  English  Puritan 
(Rouse),  were  sung  by  those  whose  stern  revolt  against 
Romanism  led  them  to  reject  even  what  was  really 
good  and  scriptural  in  her  order  of  worship  and  litur- 
gical books.  The  faults  of  tlie  age  are  conspicuous  in 
its  poetry.  It  is  intellectual,  metaphysical,  reflective, 
literary,  full  of  "quips,  and  cranks,  and  wanton  wiles;" 
cumbrous  and  overdone.  With  very  few  exceptions, 
there  is  nothing  that  people  would  care  to  sing,  or  could 
sing,  for  there  is  little  of  that  emotional  element  winch 
goes  out  in  masical  expression.  The  rhymes  are  rude 
and  irregular,  and  the  A-ery  art  of  tlie  poetry  seems  to 
defy  any  attempts  to  set  it  to  popular  music.  For  '•  peo- 
ple cannot  think  and  sing;  they  can  only  feel  and  sing." 
Even  Milton's  magnificent  hymn,  "  On  the  Morning  of 
Christ's  Nativity,"  is  not  adapted  to  common  Sabbath 
worship ;  and  there  are  few  of  George  Herbert's  verses 
that  survive  in  the  songs  of  the  sanctuary. 

The  period  succeeding  this  revival  of  literature  pro- 
duced some  Christian  poets  of  note,  and  a  few  hymns 
•which  survive  their  authors.  Bunyan,  and  Baxter,  and 
Jeremy  Taylor  all  wrote  verses,  but  their  prose  had 
more  of  poetry  in  it  than  their  attempts  at  song.  Among 
those  whose  good  old  hymns  have  stood  the  test  of 
time,  we  must  not  forget  the  Rev.  John  Jlason,  of  Wa- 
ter-Stratford, who  died  in  1G94,  author  of  "  Come,  dear- 
est Lord,  and  feed  thy  sheep;  on  this  sweet  day  of  rest," 
"  Now  from  the  altar  of  our  hearts,"  "  Wliat  sliall  I  ren- 
der to  my  God?"  etc.  He  published  a  volume  of 
"Spiritual  Songs"  in  1G8G.  Dr. Watts  borrowed  much 
from  him.  The  good  non-juror,  bishop  Ken  (1G37-1711), 
bequeathed  to  Christendom  his  famous  '•^Morning  and 
Evening  Hymns,"  and  that  matchless  doxology,  "  Praise 
God,  from  whom  all  blessings  flow."  Next  comes  Jo- 
seph Addison,  whose  elegant  version  of  the  nineteenth 
Psalm,  commencing  "  The  spacious  firmament  on  high," 
first  appeared  in  the  Spectator  in  1712,  at  the  close  of 
an  article  on  "the  right  means  to  strengthen  faith;" 
and  about  the  same  time  was  published  his  sweet  para- 
phrase of  the  twenty-third  Psalm.  Perhajis  the  most 
familiar  of  his  hymns  is  that  beginning  "  When  all  thy 
mercies,  O  my  God."     See  Addisox. 

The  Reformation  in  England  did  not,  as  in  Germanj', 
grow  by  the  spontaneous  utterance  of  popular  Christian 
song.    That  was  left  for  the  period  of  the  great  evangeli- 


cal revival  which  crowned  the  last  century  with  its  bless- 
ings. All  that  had  been  done  before  was  as  the  broad  and 
deep  foundation-work,  rude  and  unchiselled,  but  strong 
and  essential  to  the  majestic  superstructure  which  has 
risen  upon  it.  The  stream  of  Christian  verse  flowed  on 
in  its  old  channels  until  the  publication  of  the  Psalms  and 
Hymns  of  Dr.  Watts  began  a  new  sera  in  English  liym- 
nologj'.  The  poet  Montgomerj'  says  that  "  Dr.  Watts 
may  almost  be  called  the  inventor  of  hymns  in  our  lan- 
guage, for  he  so  far  departed  from  aU  precedent  that 
few  of  his  compositions  resemble  those  of  his  forerun- 
ners, while  he  so  far  established  a  precedent  to  all  his 
successors  that  none  have  departed  from  it  otherAvise 
than  according  to  the  peculiar  turn  of  mind  of  the  writ- 
er, and  the  style  of  expressing  Christian  truth  employed 
by  the  denomination  to  which  he  belonged."  Dissenter 
as  he  was,  his  I'salms  and  Hymns  are  so  catholic  in 
their  spirit  that  many  of  them  have  been  adopted  by 
all  denominations  of  Protestant  Christians  in  their  Sab- 
bath worship.  His  Divine  Songs  for  Children,  and 
some  of  his  Psalms,  will  live  while  the  language  endures. 
The  defects  of  his  style  are  obvious  in  many  of  his  ht- 
ics,  which  evince  haste  paid  negligence,  faulty  rhymes, 
and  a  prosing  feebleness  of  expression.  Yet  he  broke 
bravely  tlu-ough  the  mannerisms  of  preceding  ages,  and 
inaugiu-ated  a  style  of  Christian  hymnology  which  has 
alike  enriched  the  evangelical  poetry  of  the  English 
tongue,  and  filled  the  temples  and  homes  of  the  race 
that  speaks  that  language  with  the  most  delightful 
praises  of  the  ]Most  High.  His  example  was  soon  fol- 
lowed with  success  by  others.  But  to  him  belongs  the 
undisputed  honor  of  being  the  great  precentor  of  the 
immense  chorus  which  he  will  forever  lead  in  these  glo. 
rious  harmonies.  His  first  hymn  was  given  to  the 
Church  under  circumstances  of  prophetic  interest.  He 
had  complained  to  some  oflicial  in  the  Independent 
church  of  Southami)ton,  of  which  his  father  was  a  dea- 
con, "  that  the  hymnists  of  the  day  were  sadly  out  of 
taste."  "  Give  us  something  better,  j'oung  man,"  was 
the  reply.  The  young  man  did  it,  and  the  Church  was 
invited  to  closg  its  evening  sen-ice  with  a  new  hymn, 
which  commenced, 

"Behold  the  glories  of  the  Lamb 
Amidst  His  Father's  throne  ; 
Prepare  new  honors  for  His  name, 
And  songs  before  unknown." 

From  that  time  his  ever-ready  muse  gave  forth,  in 
strains  which  are  almost  divine,  "harmonies"  for  his 
Saviour's  name,  and  "songs  before  unknown."  We 
need  only  indicate  a  few  of  the  first  lines :  "  AVTicn  I 
survey  the  wondrous  cross,"  "  JMy  God,  the  spring  of  all 
my  joys,"  "  When  I  can  read  my  title  clear,"  "  Come, 
ye"  that  love  the  Lord,"  "  Come,  let  us  join  our  cheerful 
songs,"  "  He  dies,  the  friend  of  sinners  dies."  His  "  Cra- 
dle Hymn"  has  taught  countless  mothers  and  children 
to  sing  of  Jesus,  and  the  angels  and  manger  of  Bethle- 
hem :  "  Hush,  my  dear,  lie  still  and  slumber."  It  w-as 
while  looking  out  from  his  quiet  chamber  window  at 
Southampton  "upon  the  beautiful  scenerj'  of  the  harbor 
and  river,  and  npon  the  green  glades  of  the  New  Forest 
on  its  farther  bank,  that  the  idea  suggested  itself  of  the 
image  of  the  heavenly  Canaan,"  which  he  soon  embodied 
in  those  sweetest  of  all  his  verses, "  There  is  a  land  of 
pure  delight,"  etc.     See  Watts. 

Only  seven  years  before  the  first  edition  of  Watts's 
Hymns  was  given  to  the  world,  Philip  Doddridge  was 
born  (1702) ;  and  before  the  death  of  his  great  predeces- 
sor, whose  verses  cheered  his  own  dying  hours  in  a  dis- 
tant land,  he  had  published  most  of  his  sweetest  hymns. 
Some  of  these  are  imperishable,  for  they  have  become 
part  of  the  spiritual  liie  of  our  Protestant  Christianity. 
Many  of  them  grew  out  of  and  were  appended  to  his 
sermons,  which  he  crystalUzed  into  such  hymns  as 
"Thine  earthly  Sabbaths,  Lord,  we  love"  (Heb.  iv,  9), 
"Jesus,  I  love  thy  charming  name"  (1  Pet.  v,  7).  His 
Rise  and  Progress  of  Religion  in  the  Soul,  which  was 
A\Titten  at  tlie  suggestion  of  Dr.  Watts,  and  has  been 
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translated  into  the  leading  languages  of  Europe,  and  his 
Famili/  Expositor  oftheNeiu  Testament,  are  monuments 
of  his  wonderful  religious  power  and  usefulness.  But 
his  hymns  will  be  sung  where  his  larger  works  are  nev- 
er heard  of,  and  the  world  will  never  cease  to  echo  the 
strains  of  such  songs  as  "Awake,  my  soul,  stretch  everj^ 
nerve!"  "Hark,  the  glad  sound,  the  Saviour's  come!" 
"  Grace,  'tis  a  charming  sound,"  "  Ye  golden  lamps  of 
heaven,  farewell !"     See  Doddridgk. 

The  most  voluminous  and  successful  of  all  English 
hymnists  is  the  Rev.  Charles  Wesle.v.  Over  seven  thou- 
sand psalms  and  hymns  were  written  by  his  facile  pen ; 
and  these  were  merely  the  by-play  of  a  tireless  itiner- 
ant evangeUst,  who,  with  his  more  celebrated  brother 
John,  himself  also  a  hymn-writer  of  no  mean  powers, 
preached  the  Gospel  in  the  Old  and  New  worlds,  and 
gave  a  new  style  to  Christian  song.  Their  history,  la- 
bors, persecutions,  and  triumphs  are  so  well  known  that 
we  need  only  mention  their  sainted  names.  John  Wes- 
ley was  the  author  or  translator  of  several  excellent 
hymns,  and  a  capital  critic  on  hymnology.  Of  Charles 
AYesley's  hymns  a  large  number  have  taken  a  more  than 
classic  place  in  our  poetic  literature.  The  Christian 
Church  will  never  cease  to  sing  "  Oh  love  divine,  how 
sweet  thou  art !"  "  Jesus,  lover  of  my  soul,"  "  Hark !  the 
herald  angels  sing,"  "  The  earth  with  all  its  fulness 
owns,"  "  Come,  let  us  join  our  friends  above."  Dr. 
Watts  said  of  Charles  Wesley's  inimitable  rendering  of 
the  wrestling  of  Jacob  at  Peniel  with  the  angel,  "That 
single  poem,  '  Wrestling  Jacob,'  is  worth  all  the  verses 
which  I  have  ever  written."  Doubtless  much  of  the 
power  of  his  hymns  is  attributable  to  the  circumstances 
which  gave  rise  to  them,  and  to  his  facility  in  giving 
them  the  most  fresh  and  vivid  forms  of  expression.  On 
the  last  projecting  rock  on  Land's  End,  Cornwall,  he  stood 
and  wrote  that  memorable  hymn, "  Lo  !  on  a  narrow  neck 
of  land,"  etc.  His  judgment  hymn,  commencing  "  Stand, 
the  omnipotent  decree,"  and  two  others,  were  written  and 
pubhshed  in  1756,  just  after  the  destruction  of  the  city  of 
Lisbon  by  an  earthquake.  "  Glory  to  God,  whose  sover- 
eign grace,"  was  written  for  the  Kingswood  colliers, whose 
wonderful  conversion,  under  the  preaching  of  White- 
field  and  the  Weslej^s,  was  among  the  miracles  of  grace 
which  attended  their  apostolic  ministry.  "Oh  for  a 
thousand  tongues,  to  sing  my  great  Redeemer's  praise," 
commemorates  his  o\w\  spiritual  birth,  and  was  written 
in  response  to  a  German  friend,  the  Moravian  Peter 
Boehler,  who  said  to  him,  when  hesitating  to  confess 
publicly  his  conversion,  "  If  you  had  a  thousand  tongues 
you  should  publish  it  with  tliem  all."  Another  power- 
ful accessory  of  the  Wesleyan  hymns  was  the  music 
with  which  many  of  them  were  accompanied.  The 
great  composer  Handel  set  some  of  them  to  noble  tunes, 
the  IMSS.  of  which  are  stiU  preserved  in  the  Ubrary  of 
Cambridge  University.  But  their  greatest  interest  and 
success  doubtless  comes  from  their  scriptural  character, 
their  immense  range  over  all  varieties  of  Christian  ex- 
perience, and  their  intimate  relation  to  the  great  revi- 
val of  religion  of  which  these  remarkable  men  and  their 
compeers  were  the  leading  instruments.  (A  striking 
illustration  of  all  these  features  is  given  in  the  hymn— 
at  once  expositor^'  and  experimental — of  which  we  have 
space  for  only  part  of  one  stanza : 

"'Tis  mystery  all— the  Immortal  dies  ! 
Who  can  explore  his  strange  design?  *  *  • 
'Tis  mercy  all !  let  earth  adore: 
Let  angel  minds  inquire  no  more.") 

They  were  among  the  providential  and  gracious  devel- 
opments of  a  period  whose  influences,  at  the  end  of  a 
hundred  years,  are  yet  only  beginning  to  show  forth  the 
high  praises  of  their  Master.  See  Wesley,  John  and 
Charles. 

We  have  given  more  space  to  these  celebrated  hymn- 
writers  because  of  their  historical  relations  to  the  new 
aera  of  devotional  and  sanctuary  song  which  they  intro- 
duced. From  that  period  the  number,  variety,  and  ex- 
cellence of  the  contributions  to  our  Christian  lyrics  has 


increased,  until  the  hj'mnology  of  the  English  tongue 
is  second  only  to  that  of  Germany  in  volume  and  diver- 
sity. The  literary  character  of  these  productions  has 
been  raised  to  a  higher  standard,  and  their  scriptural 
and  experimental  value  has  been  tested  both  by  their 
denominational  uses,  and  by  that  truly  catholic  spirit 
which  has  made  them  the  property  of  the  Church  Uni- 
versal. Inferior  compositions  have  been  gradually 
dropped,  and  replaced  by  others  of  undoubted  merit,  un- 
til the  collections  of  the  various  Christian  churches 
have  overflowed  with  the  very  best  hymns  of  all  ages. 
The  most  remarkable  evidence  of  these  statements  is 
found  in  the  recent  attention  given  to  the  history  and 
literature  of  our  sacrtd  poetry  by  English  and  American 
writers,  who  have  patientlj'  explored  the  whole  field, 
and  have  garnered  its  treasures  in  many  admirable  col- 
lections. Referring  our  readers  to  these  accessible  pub- 
lications, we  can  devote  the  limited  space  left  in  this 
article  onlj"^  to  brief  notices  of  the  principal  contributors 
to  the  volume  of  divine  praises  since  the  Wesleys  died. 
Of  their  contemporaries,  we  can  never  forget  Augus- 
tus Topladj'  (1741-1778),  and  his  almost  inspired  hymii, 
"  Rock  of  Ages,  cleft  for  me,"  and  others  of  his  excellent 
collection.  See  Toplady,  Nor  will  the  churches  cease 
to  sing  the  magnificent  Strains  of  his  theological  oppo- 
nent, Thomas  Olivers  (1725-1799),  in  his  judgment 
hymn,  beginning  "  Come,  immortal  King  of  glorj'."  See 
Olivers.  Along  with  them  came  "\^'illiara  Williams 
(1717-1791),  the  Methodist  "  Watts  of  Wales,"  sing- 
ing "  O'er  the  gloomy  hills  of  darkness,"  and  "  Guide 
me,  oh  thou  great  Jehovah ;"  and  John  Cennick,  the  de- 
vout IMoravian,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  two  of  the 
finest  hymns  ever  written — "  Rise,  my  soul,  and  stretch 
thy  wings,"  and  "Lo!  he  comes  with  clouds  descending." 
The  latter  has  been  erroneously  attributed  to  Olivers, 
in  whose  judgment  hymn  are  stanzas  which  it  resem- 
bles in  some  respects,  but  a  close  inspection  shows  them 
to  be  entirely  different  productions.  Cennick's  hymn 
first  appeared  in  a  "Collection  of  Sacred  Hymns'  in 
1752.  See  Cexxick.  Next  in  order  appeared  the  col- 
lection of  hymns  by  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Beddome  (1717- 
1795),  a  Baptist  clergyman,  whom  a  London  congrega- 
tion could  not  tempt  to  leave  his  little  flock  at  Bourton, 
where  he  labored  fifty-two  years,  and  preached  and 
sang  of  Jesus.  He  was  the  author  of  "Did  Christ  o'er 
sinners  weep  ?"  "  Faith,  'tis  a  precious  grace,"  "  Let  par- 
ty names  no  more,"  etc.  Thomas  Haweis,  chajlain  to 
the  countess  of  Huntington,  a  theological  autlior  of 
note,  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  London  IMisi-ionary 
Society  (1739-1820),  was  the  author  of  ovtr  two  hundred 
and  fifty  hymns,  some  of  which  are  favorites  still ;  but  to 
the  countess  herself,  the  patron  and  friend  of  Whitefield, 
and  Berridge,  and  Romaine,  we  are  indebted  for  such 
undying  h^nnns  as  "  Oh  !  when  my  righteous  judge  shall 
come,"  "  We  soon  shall  hear  the  midnight  cry."  She  died 
in  1791,  at  the  age  of  eighty-four,  having  devoted  her  for- 
tune and  life  to  the  cause  of  Christ.  Some  of  the  sweet- 
est hymns  for  the  Church  and  the  home  which  this  age 
produced  were  written  by  the  daughter  of  a  Baptist 
clergyman  at  Broughton,  Miss  Anne  Steele  (1710-1778). 
She  withheld  her  name  from  her  poems,  but  the  Eng- 
Ush-speaking  Christian  world  still  sings  from  its  myriad 
hearts  and  tongues,  "  Father,  whate'er  of  earthly  bliss," 
"Jesus,  my  Lord,  in  thy  dear  name  unite  All  things  my 
heart  calls  great,  or  good,  or  sweet,"  etc.;  "Come,  ye 
that  love  the  Saviour's  name ;"  and  some  of  her  sacra- 
mental hymns  are  fine  specimens  of  Christian  song. 

The  next  hymn-book  of  importance  that  appeared  in 
Great  Britain  was  the  Olney  Hymns,  which  is  tlie  joint 
production  of  those  gifted  and  illustrious  men,  so  differ- 
ent in  their  characters  and  lives,  and  yet  so  imited  in 
the  love  of  Christ — the  Rev.  John  Newton  and  William 
Cowper.  To  this  book  Newton  furnished  two  hundred 
and  eighty-six  hj'mns,  and  Cowjjcr  sixty-t^vo.  It  was 
published  first  in  1779,  before  Cowper's  reputation  as  a 
poet  was  made.  The  hymns  were  Avritten  between 
1767  and  1779,  and  doubtless  would  have  contained 
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more  of  Cowper's  contributions  but  for  a  return  of  his 
insanity.  The  history  of  these  noble  coworkers  for 
Clirist  is  too  well  known  to  require  more  than  this  allu- 
sion. Their  deep  personal  experiences  are  written  in 
many  of  their  delightful  verses,  and  reflected  in  the 
Christian  life  of  succeeding  generations.  Who  that  re- 
members Newton's  marvellous  conversion,  and  his  sub- 
sequent life  of  piety  and  distinguished  usefidness,  until 
his  death  at  the  age  of  eighty-two  (1807),  will  not  ap- 
preciate the  fervor  with  which  he  sang, 

"Amazing  grace  !  how  sweet  the  sound 
That  saved  a  wretch  like  me  ;" 
or  "  How  sweet  the  name  of  Jesus  sounds 

In  a  believer's  ear  ;" 
or  "  Sometimes  a  light  surprises 

The  Christian  while  he  sings  ;" 
or  "Day  of  jndgraeut,  day  of  wonders, 

Hark  I  the  trumpet's  awful  sound?" 

See  Newton,  John.  And  the  English  language  itself 
must  die  before  Cowper's  plaintive  music  ceases  to  vi- 
brate through  believers'  souls  in  those  almost  perfect 
hymns  in  which  he  \\Tote  out  and  yet  veiled  the  strange, 
sweet,  and  attractive  experiences  of  his  own  religious 
life :  '•  To  Jesus,  the  crown  of  my  hope,"  "  Far  from  the 
world,  O  Lord,  I  flee,"  "Oh!  for  a  closer  walk  with 
God,"  "There  is  a  fountain  fiUed  with  blood,"  "God 
moves  in  a  mysterious  way."  It  has  been  well  said  by 
Dr.  Clieever  that  "  if  Cowper  had  never  given  to  the 
Church  on  earth  but  a  single  score  of  those  exquisite 
breathings  of  a  pious  heart  and  creations  of  his  own  ge- 
nius, it  had  been  a  bequest  worth  a  life  of  suifering  to 
accomplish."     See  Cowper. 

It  was  long  before  another  bard  arose  to  take  up  the 
lyre  whicli  this  gentle  singer  laid  down.  A  few  strains 
come  iloating  through  the  succeeding  years,  such  as 
Kobinson's  "  Come,  thou  fount  of  every  blessing,"  and 
"Jesus,  and  can  it  ever  be,  a  mortal  man  ashamed  of 
thee !"  written  in  1774:  by  Thomas  Green  of  Ware,  then 
a  precocious  boy  of  only  ten  years !  Of  female  hym- 
nists  we  have  at  this  period  Mrs.  Barbaidd  (1743-1825) 
and  Jane  Taylor,  both  of  whom  left  some  sweet  hymns 
for  the  sanctuan,'.  The  former  will  be  best  remembered 
by  her  beautiful  lines  on  the  death  of  a  believer — 
"  Sweet  is  the  scene  when  Christians  die ;"  the  latter  by 
her  Ifi/mnsfor  Infant  Minds.  To  them  we  must  add 
Miss  Hannah  jMore  (1744-1833),  whose  practical  Chris- 
tian prose  writings  possess  a  masculine  vigor  and  Bib- 
lical earnestness,  and  whose  poetry,  although  not  of  the 
highest  order,  yet  often  overflows  with  melody  and  ten- 
der feeling.  Her  Christmas  hymn,  "  Oh !  how  won- 
drous is  the  story  of  our  Kedeemer's  birth,"  is  a  favora- 
ble specimen.  Among  the  minor  poets  of  this  period 
we  mention  Dr.  John  Eyland,  born  in  1753,  author  of 
"  In  all  my  Lord's  appointed  ways,"  "  Lord,  teach  a  lit- 
tle child  to  pray,"  "  Sovereign  Rider  of  the  skies,"  "  O 
Lord,  I  would  delight  in  thee ;"  and  the  Rev.  John  Lo- 
gan, who  died  in  1788,  at  the  age  of  forty,  a  Scottish 
preacher  famed  for  his  eloquence,  who  wrote  such  hymns 
as  "  Where  high  the  heavenly  temple  stands,"  "  Oh,  city 
of  the  Lord,  begin  the  universal  song,"  "  Oh  God  of 
Bethel !  by  whose  hand  thy  people  still  are  fed,"  "  The 
hoiu:  of  my  departiu-e's  come,"  etc.  To  the  poet  of  the 
poor.  Rev.  George  Crabbe,  we  are  indebted  for  those  de- 
lightful lines,  "  PUgrim,  burdened  with  thy  sin,  come 
the  way  to  Zion's  gate ;"  and  to  Rev.  Samuel  iMedley,  a 
Baptist  minister  of  Liverpool  (1738-1799),  for  the  stir- 
ring lyrics,  "Mortals,  awake!  with  angels  join,"  and 
"Awake,  my  soul,  in  joyfid  lays."  The  name  of  Henry 
Kirke  White  (1785-1808)  will  ever  live  in  the  splendid 
hymn  in  which  he  sang  the  story  of  the  birth  of  the 
Redeemer  and  of  his  own  conversion,  "  When  marshal- 
led on  the  mighty  plain."  From  his  pen  also  flowed 
those  characteristic  hjTnns  beginning  "The  Lord  our 
God  is  full  of  might,"  "O  Lord,  another  day  is  flo^\-n," 
"Through  sorrow's  night  and  danger's  path."  See 
Henry  K.White.  The  coronation  hymn,  "All  hail 
the  power  of  Jesus'  name,"  was  written  by  the  Rev. 


Edward  Perronet,  an  English  dissenting  clergyman, 
who  died  at  Canterbury  in  1792,  exclaiming,  "  Glory  to 
God  in  the  height  of  his  divinity,  glory  to  God  in  the 
depth  of  his  humanity,  glory  to  God  in  his  all-sufticien- 
cy,  and  into  his  hands  I  commend  my  spirit !"  The 
grand  tune  which  has  always  been  associated  with  these 
Hnes  was  composed  for  them  by  a  ]\Ir.  Shrubsole,  a  friend 
of  the  author,  and  organist  at  the  chapel  of  Spa  Fields, 
London,  1784-1806.  We  can  only  allude  in  a  sentence 
to  the  well-known  occasional  hymns  of  the  great  poets. 
Pope  and  Dryden,Wordsworth,  Campbell,  Moore,  South- 
ey,  and  some  of  their  associates. 

But  the  Church  Universal  owes  a  greater  debt  to 
James  Montgomery  (1771-1854).  No  man  since  the 
days  of  Cowjier  has  added  so  manj'-  admirable  versions 
of  the  Psalms  and  noble  hymns  to  the  English  language 
as  this  gifted  IMoravian,  whose  prolific  muse  never  ceased 
to  lavish  its  treasures  until,  at  fourscore  years,  he  went 
up  higher.  His  paraphrase  of  the  seventy-second 
Psalm,  commencing  "  Hail  to  the  Lord's  anointed,"  is  a 
classic  fidl  of  the  old  Hebrew  fire  and  of  the  best  mod- 
ern missionary  spirit.  His  "Thrice  holy"  (Isa.  vi,  3), 
begimimg  " Hoi}',  holy,  holy  Lord,"  seems  to  blend  the 
voices  of  "saints  and  seraphim"  in  one  glorious  pro- 
phetic anthem.  Of  his  other  hymns  we  need  only 
name  the  Hallelujah,  "  Hark !  the  song  of  Jubilee ;"  the 
Christmas  choruses,  "Angels  from  the  realms  of  glory," 
and  "  Hark !  the  herald  angels  sing ;"  the  song  of  heav- 
en, "  Forever  with  the  Lord ;"  the  hymn  on  the  death 
of  an  aged  minister,  "  Servant  of  God,  well  done,"  writ- 
ten in  memory  of  his  friend,  Rev.  Thomas  Taylor ;  and 
that  on  the  decease  of  the  Rev.  John  Owen,  secretary 
of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  "  Go  to  the 
grave  in  all  thy  glorious  prime."  His  verses, "  Prayer  is 
the  soul's  sincere  desire,"  "  Oh !  where  shall  rest  be 
found '?"  "  What  are  these  in  bright  array  ?"  are  only  a 
few  of  the  priceless  gems  which  he  has  set  in  the  crown 
of  our  Christian  praises.     See  Montgomery,  James. 

In  this  later  period  of  English  hj-mnology  many  and 
verj'  sweet  have  been  the  singers  and  their  sacred  songs. 
There  is  Henry  F.  Lyte,  the  rector  of  Brixham  (1793- 
1847),  author  of ' '  Jesus,  I  my  cross  have  taken,"  and  of 
those  delightful  "hymns  from  beneath  the  cloud,"  "My 
spirit  on  thy  care,  blest  Saviour,  I  recline,"  and  the  last 
that  he  ever  wrote,  "Abide  with  me,  fast  falls  the  even- 
tide." It  was  of  his  Tales  in  Veise  that  professor  Wil- 
son, in  the  "NoQtes  Ambrosiana?,"  wrote,  "Now  that  is 
the  right  kind  of  religious  poetrj'.  He  ought  to  give 
us  another  volume."  That  volume  soon  came,  entitled 
Poems,  chiefly  reliffious.  The  female  hjinnists  increase 
in  number  and  in  power  in  this  period.  Mrs.  Felicia 
Hemans,  Caroline  Bowles,  and  others  of  great  repute, 
lead  the  way  with  tlieir  sweet  music.  We  have  learn- 
ed to  sing  "  Nearer,  my  God,  to  thee,"  from  Miss  Sa- 
rah F.Adams,  who  died  in  1849  in  her  old  home,  Dor- 
setshire ;  and  Charlotte  Elliott,  of  Torquay,  struck  a  new 
chord  for  all  the  Avorld  when  she  WTote,  in  1S3G,  those 
inimitable  verses,  "Just  as  I  am,  without  one  plea." 
She  is  the  author  of  several  volumes,  and  furnished  one 
hundred  and  seventeen  hymns  to  The  Invalid's  Hymn- 
book,  the  last  edition  of  which  she  supervised.  BIrs. 
Barret  Browiing,  INIrs.  Charles,  of  "  Schonberg  Cotta" 
fame.  Miss  Adelaide  Proctor,  Mary  Howitt,  and  the 
Bronte  sisters — Charlotte,  Emily,  and  Anne,  Isabella 
Craig,  and  JMrs.  Craik,  formerly  Miss  Mulock,  author  of 
John  Halifax,  Gentleman,  are  among  the  later  chief 
singers  of  their  sex  whose  verses  have  enriched  our 
hymnals.  Sir  John  Bowring,  born  in  1792,  author  of 
"In  the  cross  of  Christ  I  glory,"  "  Watchman,  tell  us  of 
the  night ;"  the  dean  of  St.  Paul's,  Dr.  Henrj-  Hart  JIU- 
man,  archbishop  Trench,  John  Keble,  with  his  Chri-i- 
tian  Year,  the  poet  leader  of  the  Anglican  CathoUc 
movement  in  the  English  establishment,  Alexander 
Knox,  Allan  Cunningham,  Robert  Pollok,  bishop  Heber, 
with  his  glorious  advent,  and  judgment,  and  missionary 
hj-rons,  Bernard  Barton,  the  Quaker  poet,  canon  Words- 
worth, and  the  late  dean  .-Vlford,  of  Westminster  Abbey, 
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Fabor,  the  devout  Eomish  hymnist,  and  Dr.  John  H. 
Newman,  once  of  Oxford  and  now  of  Kome,  Kobert  Mur- 
ray M'Cheyue,and  John  K.  M'Uuff,  the  Scottish  preach- 
ers, with  Horatius  Bonar,  of  Kelso,  author  of  the  de- 
lightful Hymns  of  Faith  and  Hope,  many  of  which  are 
already  familiar  as  household  words,  and  Edward  H. 
Bickersteth,  whose  poem  "  Yesterday,  to-day,  and  for- 
ever" is  "  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  age" — all 
these,  and  more  M'hom  we  cannot  even  name,  swell  the 
majestic  volume  of  our  most  recent  British  sacred  song. 
It  is  not  any  exaggeration  to  say  that  many  of  their 
hymns  wiU  compare  favorably  with  the  best  that  pre- 
ceded them,  and  that  some  of  them  can  never  die  while 
their  mother  tongue  is  the  vehicle  of  Christian  praise. 

3.  A  mericatu— Poetry  was  not  cultivated  in  our  he- 
roic age  for  its  own  sake,  and  the  singers  were  few  and 
far  between.  The  churches  mostly  used  the  psalms 
and  hymns  which  they  brought  with  them  from  the 
Old  World  until  after  the  Revolutionary  War.  Presi- 
dent Davies  (1724-17G1)  left  some  poems,  among  which 
his  lines  on  the  birth  of  an  infant,  and  the  noble  hymn 
commencing  "  Great  God  of  wonders !  all  thy  ways,"  are 
most  famiUar.  The  celebrated  Dr.  Timotliy  Dwight,  at 
the  request  of  the  Congregational  ministers  of  Connec- 
ticut, revised  the  psalms  of  Dr.  Watts,  and  added  over 
twenty  of  his  own  versifications  to  tlie  volume.  Of  all 
that  he  wrote,  however,  none  have  such  beauty  and  vi- 
tality as  his  rendering  of  Psalm  cxix,  "  How  precious  is 
the  Book  divine !"  Psalm  exxxvii,  "  I  love  thy  king- 
dom, Lord ;"  and  of  Psalm  cl,  "  In  Zion's  sacred  gates." 
These  are  universal  favorites.  In  his  preface  to  that 
admirable  volume,  Christ  in  Sonc;,  Dr.  PhiUp  Schaff 
says,  "  The  Lyra  Sacra  of  America  is  well  represented. 
Although  only  about  thirty  years  old,  it  is  far  richer 
than  our  British  friends  are  aware  of."  Abundant  proof 
of  its  richness  is  furnished  iia  the  Hymns  of  Immanvel, 
which  the  author  has  gathered  into  this  remarkable 
collection  of  Christological  poetry,  a  number  of  which 
were  furnished  by  their  authors  for  this  work.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  in  these  pages  to  quote  at  any  Icr.gth 
those  hymns  which  have  been  adopted  into  nearly  all 
of  the  recent  books  of  praise  for  the  various  denomiua- 
tions.  We  shall  therefore  only  refer  to  the  most  noted 
authors,  and  give  parts  of  some  of  the  hymns  which 
seem  destined  to  secure  a  permanent  place  in  our  Amer- 
ican hj-mnals.  The  earlier  poets — I'ercival,  Pierpont, 
Henry  Ware,  Jr.,  Kichard  H.  Dana,  Washington  Alston, 
John  Neal,  N.  P.Willis,  Brainard,  J.W.  East  burn,  Car- 
los Wilcox,  Hillhouse,  with  Bryant,  Longfellow,  Tuck- 
emian,  and  Wbitticr,  ^\•ho  are  still  living— have  aU  made 
occasional  contriljutions  to  the  stock  of  popular  hymns, 
chiefly  of  the  Unitarian  and  Universalist  bodies.  The 
clergy  of  the  American  churches  have  probably  been 
the  most  fertile  contributors  to  this  department  of  sanc- 
tuary worship  during  this  period. 

The  late  bishop  Doane  (q.  v.),  of  New  Jersey,  vTote 
some  very  beautiful  hjTnns,  which  long  ago  passed  be- 
yond the  body  of  which  he  was  a  champion  into  the  hym- 
nals of  other  churches.  His  evening  hymn  is  worthy  of 
comparison  even  with  that  of  good  bishop  Ken :  "  Softly 
now  the  light  of  day."  There  is  a  trumpet-like  music 
in  his  majestic  lines  on  the  Banner  of  the  Cross  which 
reminds  us  of  Heber  and  Milman :  "  Fling  out  the  ban- 
ner !  let  it  float,"  etc.  The  same  Church  has  also  given 
us  Dr.  W.  A.  Muhlenbergh's  well-known  hymn, "  I  would 
not  live  alway,"  and  other  delightful  verses  from  his  now 
patriarchal  muse.  Another  bishop.  Dr.  Arthur  Cleveland 
Coxe,  among  his  fine  Christian  ballads  and  poems,  has 
rendered  into  verse,  with  more  spirit  and  power  than  any 
other  Enghsh  writer,  those  words  of  Christ,  "  Behold,  I 
stand  at  the  door  and  knock." 

To  the  late  Dr.  James  W.  Alexander  (q.  v.)  we  owe 
the  best  version  in  our  language  of  Gerhardt's  imper- 
ishable hjTnn, "  Oh  sacred  head !  now  wounded."  One 
of  the  most  chaste  and  fervid  of  our  hymn-writers 
was  the  late  Dr.  George  W.  Bethune  (q.  v.),  author  of 
"  It  is  not  death  to   die,"  "  Oh  Jesus,  when  I  think 


of  thee,  thy  manger,  cross,  and  crown,"  and  many 
other  well-known  lyrics.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Alexander  R. 
Thompson,  of  the  Reformed  Church,  New  York,  has 
published  some  admirable  original  hymns  for  Christ- 
mas and  Easter,  and  very  spirited  translations  from  an- 
cient and  mediieval  hymns.  We  specify  only  his  ver- 
sion of  the  "Aurora  coclum  purpurit,"  which,  with  oth- 
ers from  his  pen,  are  given  in  full  in  Schaft's  Christ  in 
Song.  Quite  in  another  line,  but  not  less  happy,  is  a 
new  hymn  by  the  Rev.  Hervey  D.  Ganse,  a  popular 
clergyman  of  the  same  Church  in  New  York  City.  It 
is  the  story  of  Bartimaeus,  so  sweetly  told  that  we  re- 
gret we  have  not  space  for  at  least  a  part  of  it.  There 
are  no  more  delightful  hymns  in  the  language  than 
those  of  the  Rev.  Ray  Palmer,  D.D.,  a  Congregational 
clergj'man,  author  of  Hymns  of  my  holy  Hours,  Hymns 
and  sacred  Pieces,  and  many  sacred  poems.  That  "  se- 
lectest  and  most  perfect  of  our  modern  hymns,"  "My 
faith  looks  up  to  thee,"  etc.,  was  composed  in  1830.  It 
has  been  translated  into  Arabic,  Tamil,  Tahitian,  the 
Mahratta,  and  other  languages,  and  seems  destined  to 
follow  the  Cross  over  the  whole  world.  Among  his 
other  hymns  are  those  beginning  "Jesus,  these  eyes 
have  never  seen  that  radiant  form  of  thine,"  "Alone 
with  thee !  alone  with  thee !  O  friend  divine,"  "  O  Je- 
sus! sweet  the  tears  I  shed,"  "Jesus!  thou  joy  of  lov- 
ing hearts,"  etc. 

The  Rev.  Russell  S.  Cook  (q.  v.)  wrote  and  sent  to 
Miss  Elliott,  the  author  of  "  Just  as  I  am,  Avithout  one 
plea,"  a  counterpart  to  her  o\ra  sweet  hymn,  so  beautiful 
and  complete  that  it  seems  almost  as  if  the  same  pen 
had  given  them  both  to  the  world :  "  Just  as  thou  art ! 
without  one  trace,"  etc.  It  has  since  been  incorporated 
with  Sir  Roundell  Palmer's  Booh  of  Praise  and  several 
American  hymn-books. 

It  would  be  inexcusable,  in  a  summarj'  like  this,  to 
omit  a  hearty  tribute  of  acknowledgment  to  the  female 
hymn-writers  of  our  country.  First  among  these,  ]\Irs. 
Sigourney,  Avho  may  be  called  the  Hannah  More  of 
America,  has  an  established  place  among  these  honored 
authors,  although  most  of  her  poetry  was  wTitten  in 
blank  verse,  or  in  metre  not  adapted  to  Church  music. 
Yet  her  anniversarj^  hjTnns  for  Siuiday-schools  and  niis- 
sionarj'  meetings  have  been  verj-  popular.  Her  verses 
are  full  of  a  tender,  devotional  spirit,  and  expressed  in 
chaste  and  beautiful  language.  Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowe,  in  some  of  her  Religious  Poems,  published  in 
1867,  has  caught  the  spirit  of  the  inspired  word,  and 
rendered  its  utterances  into  verse  with  singular  felicity. 
We  may  instance  the  fine  hymns  commencing  "  When 
winds  are  raging  in  the  upper  ocean,"  "  Life's  mystery 
— deep,  restless  as  the  ocean,"  "  That  mystic  word  of 
thine,  O  sovereign  Lord,"  and  the  one  entitled  "  Still, 
still  with  thee."  The  Cary  sisters,  Phoebe  and  Alice, 
have  added  a  few  graceful  and  touching  hymns  to  our 
Lyra  Americana,  and  have  been  particularly  successful 
in  their  writing  for  the  young.  That  favorite  and  de- 
lightful hymn  (which  reminds  us  of  Cowper's  sensitive 
strains),  "I  love  to  steal  a  while  away  from  every  cum- 
bering care,"  was  written  by  INIrs.  Phoebe  H.  Brown  after 
being  interrupted  while  at  prayer.  On  giving  up  her 
only  son  to  preach  Christ  to  the  heathen,  she  wrote  that 
sweet  missionary  hj'mn  beginning 

"  Go.  messenger  of  love,  and  bear 
Upon  thy  jrentle  wing 
The  song  which  seraphs  love  to  hear, 
And  angels  joy  to  sing." 

IMany  a  revival  of  religion  has  been  sought  and  pro- 
moted in  the  use  of  her  familiar  strains, 
"  O  Lord,  Thy  work  revive 
In  Zion's  gloomy  hour." 

These  are  but  specimens  of  a  few  of  our  best  female 
hymnists.  Many  others  we  cannot  even  mention,  to 
whom  the  whole  Church  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  for 
"  psalms,  and  hymns,  and  spiritual  songs,"  in  which  they 
have  taught  her  to  "  make  melody  unto  the  Lord."  For 
additional  literature,  see  Psalmody.     (W.  J.  R.  T.) 
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Hypapante.     See  C.vxdlemas. 

Hypatia  of  Alexandria,  bom  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  4th  centiuy,  was  the  daughter  of  Theon  the 
younger,  by  whom  she  was  instructed  in  mathematics 
and  philosophy,  and  professed,  Uke  her  father,  the  old 
heathen  doctrines,  of  which  she  was  one  of  the  most  el- 
oquent advocates.  So  eminent  did  she  become  in  the 
ancient  philosophy  that,  in  the  early  part  of  the  5th 
century,  she  publicly  lectured  on  Aristotle  and  Plato, 
both  at  Athens  and  Alexandria,  with  immense  success. 
Socrates  (Wells's  translation,  1709,  of  the  Latin  of  Va- 
lesius)  thus  narrates  her  history :  ''  There  was  a  woman 
at  Alexandria  by  name  HjTJatia.  She  was  daughter  to 
Theon  the  philosopher.  She  had  arrived  to  so  eminent 
a  degree  of  learning  that  she  excelled  all  the  philoso- 
phers of  her  own  times,  and  succeeded  in  that  Platonic 
school  derived  from  Plotinus,  and  expounded  all  the 
precepts  of  philosophy  to  those  who  would  hear  her. 
Wherefore  all  persons  who  were  studious  about  philoso- 
phy flocked  to  her  from  all  parts.  By  reason  of  that 
eminent  confidence  and  readiness  of  expression  where- 
with slie  had  accomplished  herself  by  her  learning,  she 
fretpiontly  addressed  even  the  magistrates  with  a  sin- 
gular modesty.  Nor  was  she  ashamed  of  appearing  in 
a  public  assembly  of  men,  for  all  persons  revered  and 
admired  her  for  her  eximious  modesty.  Envy  armed 
itself  against  this  woman  at  that  time ;  for  because  she 
had  frequent  conferences  with  Orestes  [the  prefect  of 
Alexandria],  for  this  reason  a  calumny  was  framed 
against  her  among  the  Christian  populace,  as  if  she 
hindered  Orestes  from  coming  to  a  reconciliation  with 
the  bishop.  Certain  persons  therefore,  of  tierce  and  over- 
hot  minds,  who  were  headed  by  one  Peter,  a  reader, 
conspired  against  the  woman,  and  obser\-ed  her  return- 
ing home  from  some  place ;  and,  having  pulled  her  out 
of  her  chariot,  they  dragged  her  to  the  church  named 
Cresareum,  where  they  stripped  her  and  muulercd  her. 
And  when  they  had  torn  her  piecemeal,  they  carried  all 
her  members  to  a  place  called  Cinaron,  and  consumed 
them  with  fire.  This  fact  brought  no  small  disgrace 
upon  Cyrillus  and  the  Alexandrian  Church"  {I/ist.  Ec- 
cles.  bk.  vii,  c.  15).  The  death  of  Hj^iatia  occurred  in 
415.  Suidas  (YiraTia),  iii,  533,  puts  the  guilt  of  Hy- 
patia's  death  more  directly  upon  Cyril ;  but  his  account 
is  by  the  best  authorities.  Gibbon  of  course  excepted, 
not  thought  to  be  trustworthy  (comp.  Schaff,  C/i.  Hist. 
iii,  943).  There  is  a  spurious  epistle  attributed  to  Hy- 
patia, addressed  to  CvtU,  in  favor  of  Nestorius  (Baluze, 
Concilia,  i,  216).  Toland  wrote  a  sketch  of  Hypatia 
(Lond.  1730,  8vo),  and  Kingsley  has  recently  made  her 
story  the  subject  of  a  novel  (^^Ifi/patia"),  See  Cave, 
Hisf.  Lit.  anno  415;  Wernsdorf,  Diss.  Acad,  de  Hypatia 
(1747)  :  English  Cyclopiedia  ;  IMenage,  Hist.  Mid.  Philo- 
sop/i.  p.  52;  Miinch,  Hypatia,  in  his  Vermischt.  Schriften 
(Ludwigsb.  1828),  vol.  i;  ^chaS,  Ch.  History, u,Ql ;  Gib- 
bon, Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  iv,  502  sq. 

Hypatius  of  Gaxgra,  a  distinguished  member  of 
the  Council  of  Nice,  of  whose  life  but  little  is  known, 
was  stoned  to  death  ilarch  31,  327,  in  a  pass  near  Gan- 
gra,  by  a  gang  of  Novatian  ruffians,  in  all  probability  on 
account  of  the  opposition  which  he  had  manifested  to- 
wards the  Novatians  (q.  v.)  at  the  council.  See  Stan- 
ley, History  of  the  Eastern  Church,  p.  2GG. 

Hyperbole.  Any  one  who  carefully  examines  the 
Bible  must  be  siu^^rised  at  the  verj'  few  hyperboUc  ex- 
pressions which  it  contains,  considering  that  it  is  an 
Oriental  book.  In  Eastern  Asia  the  tone  of  composi- 
tion is  pitched  so  high  as  to  be  scarcely  intelligible  to 
the  sober  intellect  of  Europe,  Avhile  in  Western  Asia  a 
medium  seems  to  have  been  struck  between  the  ultra- 
extravagance  of  the  far  East  and  the  frigid  exactness 
of  the  far  West.  But,  even  regarded  as  a  book  of  West- 
ern Asia,  the  Bible  is,  as  compared  with  almost  any 
other  Western  Asiatic  book,  so  singularly  free  from  hy- 
perbolic expressions  as  might  well  excite  our  surjjrise, 
did  not  our  knowledge  of  its  divine  origin  permit  ns  to 


suppose  that  even  the  style  and  mode  of  expression  of 
the  writers  were  so  far  controlled  as  to  exclude  from 
their  writings  what,  in  other  ages  and  countries,  might 
excite  pain  and  offence,  and  prove  an  obstacle  to  the 
reception  of  divine  truth.  See  Inspiration.  Nor  is 
it  to  be  said  that  the  usage  of  hj-perbole  is  of  modem 
growth.  We  find  it  in  the  oldest  Eastern  writings 
which  now  exist ;  and  the  earlier  Eabbinical  -sA-ritings 
attest  that,  in  times  approaching  near  to  those  in  which 
the  \ATiters  of  the  New  Testament  flourished,  the  Jew- 
ish imagination  had  run  riot  in  this  direction,  and  has 
left  hyperboles  as  frequent  and  outrageous  as  any  which 
Persia  or  India  can  produce.     See  Taljiud. 

The  strongest  hyperbole  in  all  Scriptm-e  is  that  with 
which  the  Gospel  of  John  concludes :  "  There  are  also 
many  other  things  which  Jesus  did,  the  which,  if  they 
should  be  written  every  one,  I  suppose  that  the  world 
itself  coidd  not  contain  all  the  books  that  shoidd  be 
written."  This  has  so  much  pained  many  commenta- 
tors that  they  have  been  disposed  to  regard  it  as  an  un- 
authorized addition  to  the  sacred  text,  and  to  reject  it 
accordingly — a  process  always  dangerous,  and  not  to  be 
adopted  but  on  such  overwhelming  authority  of  collated 
manuscripts  as  does  not  exist  in  the  present  case.  Nor 
is  it  necessary,  for  as  a  hj^ierbole  it  may  be  illustrated 
by  many  examples  in  sacred  and  profane  authors.  In 
Numb,  xiii,  33,  the  spies  who  had  returned  from  search- 
ing the  land  of  Canaan  say  that  they  saw  giants  there 
of  such  a  prodigious  size  that  they  were  in  their  own 
sight  but  as  grasshoppers.  In  Deut.  i,  28,  cities  with 
high  walls  about  them  are  said  to  be  "walled  up  to 
heaven."  In  Dan.  iv,  7,  mention  is  made  of  a  tree  where- 
of "the  height  reached  unto  heaven,  and  the  sight 
thereof  wnto  the  end  of  all  the  earth :"  and  the  author 
of  Ecclesiasticus  (xlvii,  15),  speaking  of  Solomon's  wis- 
dom, says,  "  Thy  soid  covered  the  whole  earth,  and  thou 
filledst  "it  with  parables."  In  Josejihus  {Ant.  xiv,  22) 
God  is  mentioned  as  promising  to  Jacob  that  he  would 
give  the  land  of  Canaan  to  him  and  his  seed ;  and  then 
it  is  added, "  they  shall  fill  the  whole  sea  and  land  which 
the  sun  shines  ui)on."  Wetstein,  in  his  note  on  the 
text  in  John,  and  Basnage,  in  his  Histoire  des  Jitifs  (iii, 
1-9 ;  V,  7),  have  cited  from  the  ancient  Eabbinical  vrrit- 
ers  such  passages  as  the  following :  "  If  all  the  seas  were 
ink,  and  •every  reed  was  a  pen,  and  the  whole  heaven 
and  earth  were  parchment,  and  all  the  sons  of  men  v.-ere 
wTiters,  they  would  not  be  sufficient  to  v.-rite  all  the  les- 
sons which  Jochanan  composed;"  and  concerning  one 
Eliezer,  it  is  said  that  "  if  the  heavens  were  parchment, 
and  all  the  sons  of  men  writers,  and  all  the  trees  of  the 
forest  pens,  they  would  not  be  sufficient  for  writuig  all 
the  wisdom  which  he  was  possessed  of."  Homer,  who, 
if  not  born  in  Asia  ]\linor,  had  undoubtedly  lived  there, 
has  sometimes  followed  the  hyperbolic  manner  of  speak- 
ing which  prevailed  so  much  in  the  East :  thus,  in  the 
Iliad  (xx,  246, 247) ,  he  makes  ^Eneas  say  to  Achilles,  "Let 
us  have  done  with  reproaching  one  another,  for  we  may 
throw  out  so  many  reproachful  words  on  one  another 
that  a  ship  of  a  hundred  oars  woidd  not  be  able  to  carry 
the  load."  Few  instances  of  this  are  to  be  found  in  Oc- 
cidental -WTiters ;  yet  it  is  observed  that  Cicero  (Phil,  ii, 
44)  has  "PrjBsertim  quum  illi  eam  gloriam  consecuti 
sint,  quai  vix  ccelo  capi  posse  videatur,"  and  that  Livy 
(vii,  25)  says,  "  Ha-  vires  populi  Eomani,  quas  vix  ter- 
rarum  capit  orbis."  See  bishop  Pearce's  Commentate 
on  the  four  Ecanyelists,  1777,  etc.  Modern  examples  of 
equal  hj^perbole  may  be  found  cited  in  almost  any  work 
on  rhetoric.^— Kitto. 

Hypercalvinism.   See  CALAaNisji ;  Ultra-Cvl- 

AaNISM. 

Hyperdulia  {vit'tp,  above;  covMa,  worship,  ser- 
vice), the  worship  of  the  Virgin  Mary  in  the  Boman 
Church.  The  Koraanists  speak  of  three  kinds  of  adora- 
tion, namely,  latria,  hyjKrdidia,  and  dnlia.  "  The  ado- 
ration ofla'tria,'"  they  say,  "is  that  which  is  due  to  God 
alone,  and  is  given  on  account  of  his  supremacy ;  hyper- 
dulia is  worship  paid  to  the  Virgm  on  account  of  what 
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the  Papists  call  the  mateniity  of  God,  and  other  emi- 
nent gifts,  and  her  supereminent  sanctity ;  dulia  is  wor- 
ship paid  to  saints  on  account  of  their  sanctity."  These 
distinctions  are  too  refined  for  the  common  people ;  and 
it  is  greatly  to  be  feared  that  multitudes  worship  the 
Virgin  instead  of  God,  or  take  her  as  a  mediator  instead 
of  Christ.  The  prayer-books  of  the  Koman  Church  are 
not  free  from  the  charge  of  encouraging  a  belief  in  the 
mediation  of  Man,'.  A  book  in  common  use,  called  The 
JSaa-ed  Heart  of  Jesus  and  of  Mar  i/,  which  is  published 
with  an  uidult  of  pope  Pius  in  favor  of  its  use,  contains 
the  following  passages :  "  Come,  then,  hardened  and  in- 
veterate sinner,  how  great  soever  your  crimes  may  be, 
come  and  behold.  Mary  stretches  out  her  hand,  opens 
her  breast  to  receive  you.  Thouf/h  insensible  to  the  r/reat 
concerns  of  your  salvation,  though  unfortunately  pi-oof 
against  the  most  engaging  invitations  and  inspirations  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  fling  yourself  at  the  feet  of  this  power- 
ful advocate."  Again  (p.  256) :  "  Rejoice,  O  most  glo- 
rious Virgin,  such  is  thy  favor  with  God,  such  the  power 
of  tliy  intercession,  that  the  whole  treasury  of  heaven 
is  open  to  thee  and  at  thy  disposal.  When  thou  art 
pleased  to  intercede  in  favor  of  a  sinner  his  case  is  in 
siu-e  hands ;  there  is  no  danger  of  refusal  on  the  part  of 
Heaven  when  thy  mediation  appears  in  his  behalf." 
"  Thou  art  the  great  mediatrix  between  God  and  man, 
obtaining  for  sinners  aU  they  can  ask  and  demand  of 
the  blessed  Trinity."  Another  book  in  common  use. 
The  Glories  of  Mary,  Mother  of  God,  prepared  by  Li- 
guori  (q.  v.),  is  fuU  of  similar  passages.  We  extract  only 
the  following  praj'er :  "  O  holy  Virgin  !  deign  to  man- 
ifest your  generosity  towards  me,  a  miserable  sinner. 
If  you  grant  me  your  aid,  Avhat  can  I  fear  ?  No,  I  shall 
no  longer  apprehend  either  my  sins,  since  you  can  re- 
pair them ;  or  the  devils,  since  you  are  more  powerful 
than  hell;  or  your  Son,  justly  irritated,  since  one  word 
from  you  will  appease  him.  I  shall  only  fear  myself, 
and  that,  forgetting  to  invoke  you,  I  may  be  lost.  But 
this  wiU  not  be  the  case.  I  promise  you  to-day  to  re- 
cur to  j'ou  in  all  my  wants,  and  that,  during  life  and  at 
my  death,  your  name  and  remembrance  shall  be  the  de- 
light of  my  soul.  Amen."  See  Gumming  and  French, 
J'rotestant  Discussion  (London,  1856,  12mo),  p.  288  sq. ; 
Ferraris,  Prompta  Bihliotheca,  Venerat.  Sanrt.  §  34-39 ; 
Elliott,  Delineation  of  Romanism,  bk.  iv,  ch.  iv.  See 
Makiolatry. 

Hyperius,  Andrew  Gerhard,  an  eminent  Protes- 
tant theologian  of  the  16th  centurj',  was  born  at  Ypres, 
Belgium,  May  16, 151 1.  His  family  name  was  Gerhard, 
but  he  assumed  the  name  Hyperius  from  his  birthplace. 
His  father  directed  his  first  studies,  after  which  Hype- 
rius attended  the  University  of  Paris  during  the  years 
1528-35.  After  completing  his  studies  he  made  a  short 
stay  at  Louvain,  then  travelled  through  the  Nether- 
lands, and  visited  Germany.  On  his  return  he  was  de- 
prived of  a  benefice  which  had  been  obtained  for  him, 
on  tlie  ground  that  he  had  embraced  the  doctrines  of 
the  Reformation.  He  went  to  England,  where  he  re- 
mained four  years  with  the  son  of  William  jNIountjoy,  a 
friend  of  Erasmus,  studying  at  the  universities  of  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge.  The  persecutions  directed  against 
the  Protestants  after  Cromwell's  death  compelled  him, 
in  15-41,  to  leave  England,  and  he  purposed  going  to 
Strasburg,  attracted  by  the  reputation  of  Bucer;  but  his 
friend  (ieldenhauer,  professor  of  theologj'  at  IVIarburg, 
persuaded  him  to  remain  in  the  latter  city,  and  he  suc- 
ceeded his  friend  in  1542  as  professor.  He  died  at  jMar- 
burg  Feb.  1,  1564.  To  jirofound  and  extensive  learning 
Hyperius  joined  great  intellectual  powers,  and  a  remark- 
ably mild,  yet  straightfonvard  disposition.  Greatly  in 
advance  of  his  times  as  a  scholar,  he  held  deep  and  cor- 
rect views  on  the  system  with  which  theological  re- 
searches and  studies  shoidd  be  conducted  in  striking 
contrast  with  the  arbitrary  proceedings  of  the  exegetes 
of  the  16th  century,  as  weU  as  the  scholastic  theories  of 
contemporary  theologians.  His  viev.'S  have  become  the 
basis  of  modern  scientific  theology.     He  had  also  a 


clearer  and  more  practical  notion  of  preaching  than  the 
other  preachers  of  his  time,  who,  uistead  of  expounding 
Christian  doctrines  to  their  hearers  in  view  of  edifying 
them,  brought  abstract  discussions  or  irritating  contro- 
versies into  the  pulpit.  Hj-perius  wrote  Deformandis 
Concionibus  san-is,  seu  de  interpretatione  Scripturarum 
jMjndari,  Libri  ii  (Dort,  1555,  8vo ;  latest  ed.,  augment- 
ed, and  containing  a  biography  of  the  author,  Halle, 
1781, 8vo).  It  is  the  first  complete  work  on  Homiletics, 
and  one  of  the  best : — De  theologo,  seu  de  ratione  studli 
theologici, Lib. iv  (Basle,  1556, 8vo;  often  reprinted):  this 
is  a  work  of  great  merit,  which  may  have  had  the  most 
favorable  effect  on  theological  study,  had  not  the  large- 
ness of  views  and  the  Zuinglian  opinion  of  the  author 
in  regard  to  the  Eucharist  rendered  it  suspicious  in  the 
eyes  of  the  orthodox  Lutheran  party.  Laurent  ius  A'illa- 
vincentius,  an  Augustinian  monk  of  Xercs,  in  Andalusia, 
made  great  use  of  this  as  well  as  of  the  preceding  work, 
or,  rather,  caused  them  to  be  reprinted  almost  word  for 
word,  as  his  own  production,  with  the  exception  of  pas- 
sages too  favorable  to  Protestantism,  in  a  work  he  pub- 
lished at  Antwerp  in  1565,  and  the  plagiarism  was  not 
detected  until  half  a  centurj'  later: — Elementa  Christi- 
anm  7-eligionis  (Basle,  1563,  8vo)  :  —  Topica  theologica 
(Wittemb.  1565,  8vo;  Basle,  1573,  8vo)  -.—Methodi  The- 
ologice,  sive  pracipuorum  ChristiancB  religionis  locorum 
comnmnium,  Lihri  Hi  (Basle,  1566,  1568,  8vo).  This 
work  was  to  have  had  three  more  parts,  but  it  was  left 
incomplete: — Opiuscula  Theologica  varia  (Basle,  1570,  2 
vols.  8vo).  His  exegetical  works  are  among  the  most 
valuable  productions  in  that  department  by  the  Reform- 
ers, and  were  frequently  used  by  Bloomfield  in  his  notes 
on  the  New  Testament.  His  most  important  work  in 
this  department,  a  Commentai-y  on  the  Ejnstles  of  Paid 
and  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebretcs  {Comment,  in  Ejnstolas  ad 
Timoth.,  Titum,  et  Philem.  1582;  Comment,  in  Pauli 
Epistolas,  1583  ;  Comment,  in  Epist.  ad  Hebraos,  1585), 
was  published  after  his  death  byMylius  (Ziirich,  1582-8, 
4  vols,  folio),  and  under  the  care  of  J.  Andreas  Schmidt 
(Helmstadt,  1704,  8vo).  In  it  "Hyperius  pursues  the 
grammatico-historical  method  of  interjiretation,  exam- 
ining the  meaning  of  the  words,  carefully  tracing  the 
connection  of  the  passage,  taking  note  of  the  analogy 
of  Scripture,  and  so  arriving  at  the  true  sense  of  the 
place.  Not  until  he  has  thus  done  justice  to  the  exe- 
gesis does  he  proceed  to  the  dogmatical  or  practical  use 
of  the  passage.  He  also  frequently  gives  citations  from 
the  fathers  to  show  the  agreement  of  his  conclusions 
with  the  understanding  of  the  ancient  Church"  (Kitto). 
A  collection  of  small  pamphlets  had  been  previously 
published  separately;  among  th^m, De  Sacree  Scripturce 
Lectione  et  Meditatione  (Basle,  1581,  8vo).  See  Eois- 
sard,  Jcones  Virorum  Illustrium,  pars  iii;  Melch.  Adam, 
Vitce  Germanorum  Theologorum ;  Bayle,  Diet.  Hist.;  J. 
M.  Schrockh,  Lebensbesch.  heriihmt.  Gelehrten,  vol,  i,  and 
Kirchengesch.  s.  d.  Ref.  vol.  v ;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Gen. 
XXV,  71 ;  Mercersh.  Rev.  1857,  p.  271  sq. ;  Ch.  Monthly, 
June,  1866 ;  M'Crie,  Reform,  in  Spain,  p.  382 ;  Hauck, 
Jah  rb.  d.  Theol.  ii,  255.     (J.  H,  W,) 

Hypocrisy  (hnoKoiaic, ;  but  in  James  v,  12,  two 
words,  i'-Ko  K{:iaiv,&&  the  A.  V.  justly)  is  the  name  for 
the  successful  or  misuccessful  endeavor  of  a  person  to 
impart  to  others,  by  the  expression  of  his  features  or 
gestures,  by  his  outward  actions,  and,  in  fine,  by  his  whole 
appearance,  a  favorable  opinion  of  his  principles,  his 
good  intentions,  love,  unselfishness,  truthfulness,  and 
conscientiousness,  while  in  reality  these  qualities  are 
wanting  in  him.  It  is,  therefore,  a  peciUiar  kind  of 
untruthfuhiess,  which  has  its  definite  aims  and  means. 
It  is  precisely  because  these  aims  refer  to  the  moral 
qualifications  of  the  subject,  because  he  speaks  and  acts 
as  if  an  honest  man,  that  hypocrisy  has  found  room  and 
opportunity  in  social  life,  in  commerce  and  industn,',  in 
politics,  and,  above  all,  in  the  field  of  revealed  religion. 
This  may  appear  paradoxical,  because  this,  as  well  as 
the  religion  of  the  old  covenant,  places  man  before  the 
face  of  an  almighty  Being  who  sees  the  heart,  and  -who 
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penetrates  human  thought  even  from  its  very  beginning ; 
who  perceives  clearly  its  development  and  ripening ;  so 
that  the  hypocrite,  even  if  he  should  succeed  in  deceiv- 
ing men,  can  certainly  have  no  benefit  from  his  acts  in 
the  end.  On  the  other  hand,  because  religion  consists 
not  entirely  in  the  performance  of  outward  actions,  but 
makes  the  worth  of  the  person  dependent  on  the  right- 
eous state  of  his  heart  and  mind,  it  creates  the  greater 
desire  in  him  to  acciuire  the  reputation  of  really  having 
these  qualttiea;  and  because  these  qualities,  though  they 
are  of  a  purely  spiritual  nature,  yet  can  only  be  mani- 
fested by  outward  acts,  which,  since  they  are  material, 
strike  the  eye  of  the  world,  and  may  be  enacted  without 
the  possession  of  the  genuine  mental  and  moral  state,  it 
results  that  there  is  here  such  a  wide  field  for  hypo- 
critical actions.  We  infer,  therefore,  from  what  we 
have  said,  that  there  is  less  opportunity  for  hypocrisy 
in  heathenism  than  in  Judaism;  in  Catholicism  than 
in  Protestantism.  For  wherever  the  principal  weight 
is  laid  on  the  outward  action,  on  the  opus  operatum, 
tliere.<me  experiences  far  less  the  inclination  to  cover 
the  inconsistency  of  the  inner  world  by  the  outer  world; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  where  every  thing  depends 
on  the  inward  state,  and  where,  with  the  mere  enact- 
ment of  outward  ceremony,  God  and  conscience  can- 
not be  appeased,  there  originates  in  the  unregenerate 
man  the  temptation  to  do  what  may  give  him  at  least 
the  semblance  of  a  quality  which  he  reaUy  does  not  pos- 
sess. When  a  frivolous,  reckless  fellow  kneels  at  the 
Catholic  altar  to  perform  by  feature  and  gesture  his  de- 
votions, no  one  would  think  of  accusing  him  of  hypoc- 
risy; while  a  Protestant,  in  a  similar  case,  coidd  not  es- 
cape this  judgment.  Still,  this  does  not  fully  solve  the 
paradox  how  the  hypocrite  can  hope  to  carry  on  his 
false  game,  while  he  knows  very  well  that  before  the 
God  of  truth  no  one  can  pass  for  righteous  who  possess- 
es simply  the  semblance  of  righteousness,  but  does  not 
connect  therewith  the  belief  in  its  power.  It  must  here 
be  remembered  that,  in  the  one  case,  the  person  endeav- 
ors to  acquire  for  himself,  in  the  community  to  which  he 
belongs,  the  epithet  of  a  pious  man ;  and,  if  he  is  satis- 
fied herewith,  then,  in  regard  to  his  future  state,  in  view 
of  that  day  which  will  bring  every  thing  to  light,  he  is 
either  thoughtless  and  careless,  or  else  totally  unbeliev- 
ing. When  his  earthly  scene  has  ended,  the  curtain 
drops  for  him,  and  all  is  over.  But  in  another  case  the 
person  is  animated  by  the  hope  that,  in  virtue  of  those 
outward  acts  by  which  he  thinks  to  do  good,  his  pray- 
ing, almsgiving,  etc.,  he  may  prevail  before  God ;  this  is 
the  true  Phariseeism,  which  dims  the  faculty  of  know- 
ing God,  and  not  only  deceives  men,  but  counterfeits 
truth  itself,  and  thereby  cheats  itself  worst  of  all.  A 
special  means  of  detecting  the  real  hypocrite  is  his  un- 
merciful judgment  over  others.  This  has  its  ground  in 
the  fact  that  by  such  expressions  he  not  only  seeks  to 
confirm  his  own  standing,  but  it  is  also  a  self-deceit  into 
which  he  falls;  the  more  he  finds  to  blame  in  others, 
the  more  confident  he  grows  of  his  own  worth,  and  the 
more  easily  he  appeases  his  conscience  in  regard  to  the 
inconsistency  of  his  moral  state  with  his  actions,  and  tlic 
incongruity  of  his  secret  with  his  open  ways.  Ethics 
finds  among  the  different  gradations  of  sin  a  certain 
state  of  hypocrisy  which  is  far  worse  than  absolute  sub- 
jection to  sin,  inasmuch  as  in  the  latter  state  there  may 
exist  at  least  the  earnest  desire  in  the  individual  to  rid 
liimself  of  his  faults,  although  he  no  longer  possesses  the 
power  to  do  so;  the  hypocrite,  on  the  other  liand,  is 
ipnte  contented  with  himself,  and  has  no  desire  whatev- 
er to  repent  of  the  sin  so  deeply  lodged  in  his  heart,  l)ut 
merely  endeavors  to  hide  it  from  God  and  men,  in  order 
to  be  able  to  gratify  his  sinfid  inclinations  the  more  se- 
curely under  the  cover  of  an  assumed  sanctity.  In  cer- 
tain respects  the  frivolous  sinner  is  far  better  than  the 
liypocrite,  inasmuch  as  the  former  has  at  least  no  desire 
to  deceive  any  one  about  his  condition,  and  does  not 
present  himself  to  the  world  otherwise  than  he  really  is. 
Tliis  formal  truthfidness  in  the  open  sinner,  however,  is  ] 
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counterbalanced  by  the  fact  that  the  hj'pocrlte  recog- 
nises at  least  a  divine  law  and  judgment;  lie  is  still 
alive  to  the  consciousness  of  the  incongruity  of  his  state 
of  mind  and  heart  with  this  divine  law ;  but  yet  hypoc- 
risy, as  a  permanent  untruthfulness,  as  a  systematic  de- 
ceit, as  a  life  in  dissimulation,  must  gradually  annihilate 
all  sense  of  its  own  condition.  Thus,  in  the  issue,  pub- 
licans and  harlots  are  nearer  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
than  Pharisees.  —  Herzog,  Real-Encyklop.  xix,  G-43  S(i. 
See  HvrocniTE. 

Hypocrite  (Greek  v7roKpiTij(f)  signifies  one  who 
ftiyns  to  be  what  he  is  not;  who  puts  on  a  false  person, 
like  actors  in  tragedies  and  comedies.  It  is  generally 
applied  to  those  who  assume  appearances  of  a  virtue 
without  possessing  it  in  reality.  Our  Saviour  accused 
the  Pharisees  of  hypocrisy.  Hypocrisy  is  vain  and  fool- 
ish, and,  though  intended  to  cheat  others,  is,  in  truth,  de- 
ceiving ourselves.  No  man  would  flatter  or  dissemble 
if  he  thought  that  he  was  seen  and  discovered.  AU  his 
hypocrisy,  however,  is  open  to  tlie  eye  of  God,  from 
whom  nothing  can  be  hid.  The  ways  of  man  are  before 
the  eyes  of  the  Lord,  and  he  seeth  all  his  doings ;  there 
is  no  darkness  nor  shadow  of  death  where  the  workers 
of  iniquity  may  hide  themselves.  Whoever  dissembles, 
and  seems  to  be  what  he  is  not,  thinks  that  he  ought  to 
possess  such  a  quality  as  he  pretends  to;  for  to  countcv- 
feit  and  dissemble  is  to  assume  the  appearance  of  some 
real  excellence.  But  it  is  best  for  a  man  to  be  in  reality 
what  he  would  seem  to  be.  It  is  difficult  to  personate 
and  act  a  false  part  long,  because,  where  truth  does 
not  exist,  nature  will  endeavor  to  return,  and  make  a 
discovery.  Truth  carries  its  own  light  and  evidence 
with  it,  and  not  only  commends  us  to  every  man's  con- 
science, but  to  God,  the  searcher  of  our  hearts.  Hence 
sincerity  is  the  truest  wisdom,  for  integritj^  has  many 
advantages  over  all  the  artfid  ways  of  dissimulation  and 
deceit.  On  the  contrary,  a  dissembler  must  be  always 
upon  his  guard,  lest  he  contradict  his  own  pretences. 
He  acts  an  unnatural  part,  and  puts  a  continual  force 
and  restraint  upon  himself.  Truth  alwaj's  lies  upper- 
most, and  wiU  be  apt  to  make  its  appearance;  but  he 
who  acts  sincerely  has  an  easy  task,  and  needs  not  invent 
pretences  before,  or  excuses  after,  for  what  he  says  or 
does.  Insincerity  is  difficult  to  manage;  for  a  liar  will 
be  apt  to  contradict  at  one  time  what  he  said  at  another. 
Truth  is  always  consistent  with  itself,  needs  nothing  to 
assist  it,  and  is  always  near  at  hand ;  but  a  lie  is  troub- 
lesome ;  it  sets  a  man's  invention  upon  the  rack,  and  is 
frequently  the  occasion  of  many  more.  Truth  and  sin- 
cerity in  our  words  and  actions  will  carry  us  through 
the  world,  when  all  the  arts  of  cunning  and  deceit  shall 
fail  and  deceive  us.  In  the  day  when  God  shall  judge 
the  secrets  of  men  by  Jesus  Christ,  plainness  and  sinceri- 
ty will  appear  the  most  perfect  beauty;  the  craftiness  of 
men,  who  lie  in  wait  to  deceive,  will  be  stripped  of  all 
its  colors ;  all  specious  pretences,  all  the  methods  of  de- 
ceit, will  then  be  disclosed  before  men  and  angels,  and  no 
artifice  to  conceal  the  deformity  of  iniquity  can  there 
take  place.  Then  the  ill-designing  men  of  this  world 
shall  wdth  shame  be  convinced  that  the  upright  simplic- 
ity which  they  despised  was  the  truest  wisdom,  and  that 
those  dissembling  and  dishonest  arts  which  they  so  high- 
ly esteemed  were  in  reality  the  greatest  folly. 

Hypocrites  have  been  divided  into  four  sorts:  1.  The 
icorldly  hypocrite,  who  makes  a  profession  of  religion, 
and  pretends  to  be  religious  merely  from  worldly  con- 
siderations (Matt,  xxiii,  5) ;  2.  The  Icyal  hypocrite,  v.'ho 
relinquishes  his  vicious  practices  in  order  thereby  to 
merit  heaven,  while  at  the  same  time  he  has  no  real  love 
to  God  (Rom.  x,  3) ;  3.  The  evangelical  hypocrite,  whose 
religion  is  nothing  more  than  a  bare  conviction  of  sin  ; 
who  rejoices  under  the  idea  that  Christ  died  for  him, 
and  yet  has  no  desire  to  live  a  holy  life  (Matt,  xiii,  20 ; 
2  Pet.  ii,  20) ;  4.  The  enthusiastic  hypocrite,  who  has  an 
imaginary  sight  of  his  sin  and  of  Christ ;  talks  of  re- 
markable impulses  and  high  feelings ;  and  thinks  him- 
self very  wise  and  good  Avhile  he  lives  in  the  most  scan- 
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dalous  practices  (Matt.  xiii.  39;  2  Cor.xi,  14).— Robinson, 
Theol  Dictionary  ;  Buck,  Theol.  Dictionary  ;  Wanier, 
System  of  Morality,  iii,  323;  Grove,  Moral  Philosophy, 
ii.253;  {iiimm,  Essays  on  Hypocrisy  (1825);  Ellis, /S>//- 
Deceiver  discovered  (1731) ;  Edwards,  Works  (see  Index). 
See  HYi'OcnisY. 

Hyponoia  (uirovoia,  under  sense),  a  term  applied  to 
the  hid  Jen  ?neaninr/  supposed  by  some  to  underlie  the  lan- 
guage (jf  Scripture.  If  by  this  is  understood  a  significa- 
tioirtotally  different  from  the  plain  statements,  the  the- 
ory is  to  be  condemned  as  savoring  of  mysticism  (q.v.); 
but  if  it  is  only  intended  to  designate  the  collateral  and 
ulterior  appUcation  of  language  which  has  likewise  a 
more  obvious  or  Uteral  import,  it  may  be  received  to  a 
limited  degree.  See  Double  Sekse.  The  Scriptures 
themselves  authorize  such  a  view  of  the  deeper  signifi- 
cance of  Holy  Writ,  especially  of  prophecies,  -whicli  nec- 
essarily await  their  fulfilment  in  order  to  their  comjjlete 
elucidf.tion  (1  Pet.  i,  11);  and  the  apostle  John  accord- 
ingly invites  his  readers  to  the  close  examination  of  his 
symbols,  mider  which,  for  prudential  considerations,  was 
couched  a  somewhat  enigmatical  allusion  (Rev.  xiii,  18). 
See  Interpretation.  To  infer  from  this,  however, 
that  the  sacred  writers  were  not  themselves  aware  of 
the  meaning  of  what  they  uttered  or  penned  is  to  take 
an  unwortliy  and  false  view  of  their  intelligent  instru- 
mentality (Sticr,  Words  of  Jesus,  i,  432  sq.,  Am.  ed.).  See 
Inspiration. 

Hypopsalma.  See  Acrostic. 
Hypostasis  (from  vTzv,iinder,eind'i(TTt]iAi,to  stand; 
hence  suhsistence'),  a  term  used  in  theology  to  signify 
person.  Thus  the  orthodox  hold  that  there  is  but  one 
nature  or  essence  in  God,  but  three  hypostases  or  persons. 
This  term  is  of  very  ancient  use  in  the  Chiurch.  Cj-ril, 
in  a  letter  to  Nestorius,  employs  it  instead  ofirpoaojitov, 
jKrson.  which  did  not  appear  to  him  sufficiently  expres- 
sive. The  term  occasioned  great  dissensions,  both  among 
the  Greeks  and  Latins.  In  the  Council  of  Nicrea,  hypos- 
tasis was  defined  to  mean  essence  or  substance,  so  that 
it  Avas  heresy  to  say  that  Christ  was  of  a  different  hypos- 
tasis from  his  Father.  Custom,  however,  altered  its 
meaning.  In  the  necessity  thej'  were  under  of  express- 
ing themselves  strongly  against  the  Sabellians,  the 
Greeks  used  the  word  hypostasis,  the  Latins  persotia, 
•which  proved  a  source  of  great  disagreement.  The  bar- 
renness of  the  Latin  language  allowed  them  only  one 
w-ord  by  which  to  translate  the  two  Greek  ones  ovTia 
and  vTTuaraaic,  and  thus  prevented  them  from  distin- 
guishing essence  from  hypostasis.  An  end  was  put  to 
these  disputes  bj'  a  synod  held  in  Alexandria  about  A.D. 
362,  at  which  Athanasius  assisted,  when  it  was  deter- 
mined to  be  synonymous  with  irpoawTrov.  After  this 
time  the  Latins  made  no  great  scruple  in  saying  Ires 
hypostases,  or  the  Greeks  three  persons.— Farrar.  See 
Trinity:  Homousian. 

Hypostatical  Union,  the  s^ihsistence  (viroaTaauJ) 
of  two  iiaiurcs  in  imr  ))crsiin,  in  Christ.  While  the  reaU- 
ty  of  such  a  unicui  is  c^tal)li,^lied  by  the  Scriptiu-es,  and  is 
on  that  account  maintained  by  our  Church  (see  2d  Arti- 
cle of  Religion,  "  So  that  two  whole  and  perfect  natures," 
etc.),  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  many  intricate  and  fruit- 
less metaphysical  questions  have  been  debated  among 
different  sects  of  Christians  as  to  the  divine  nature  of 
our  Lord,  and  the  manner  of  the  union  between  the  Deity 
and  a  man — the  parties  engaged  in  these  questions  being 
too  often  hurried  into  presumptuous  as  -well  as  unprofit- 
able speculations — on  points  as  far  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  human  intellect  as  colors  to  a  man  l)om  blind ;  and 
forgetting  that  the  union  of  the  soul  and  body  of  any 
one  among  us  can  neither  be  explained  nor  comprehend- 
ed by  himself  or  any  other,  and  appears  the  more  mys- 
terious the  more  we  reflect  upon  it  (Eden).  See  Trin- 
ity; Christ,  Person  of;  Monopiiysites ;  Nestori- 
.\^-s. 

Hypothetical  Baptism  is  a  phnise  sometimes 
used  to  denote,  in  the  Church  of  England,  a  baptism  ad- 


ministered to  a  child  of  whom  it  is  uncertam  whether  it 
has  already  been  baptized  or  not.  The  rubric  states 
that  "if  they  who  bring  the  uifant  to  the  church  do 
make  such  uncertain  ansAvers  to  the  priest's  questions 
as  that  it  cannot  appear  that  the  child  was  baptized 
with  water  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son, 
and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  then  the  priest,  on  performing 
the  baptism,  is  to  use  this  form  of  words,  viz. :  "  If  thou 

art  not  aheady  baptized,  N ,  I  baptize  thee  in  the 

name,"  etc. — Hook,  Church  Dictionary. 
Hypothetical Uuiveisalism.  SeellvpoTiiET- 

ICI. 

Hypothetici,  a  name  given  to  the  followers  (French 
Protestants)  of  Amyraut,  who,  while  thej'  asserted  ar/ra- 
tia  universalis,  none  the  less  ought  not  to  be  classed  witli 
modern  Universalists,  as  they  simply  taught  that  God 
desires  the  happiness  of  all  men, provided  they  icill  receive 
his  mercy  in  faith,  and  that  none  can  obtain  salvation 
without  faith  in  Christ,  See  A^iyraut;  Cameron; 
Universalisji. 

Hypsistarians  (worshippers  of  the  ^toq  v\\jiaTOQ, 
or  "Most  High  God,"  as  such),  a  sect  mentioned  by 
Gregory  of  Nazianzum,  whose  father  was  a  member  of 
it  before  his  conversion  to  Christianity.  They  are  rep- 
resented as  combining  in  their  doctrines  the  elements 
of  Judaism  and  paganism.  They  assigned  a  place  to 
fire  and  light  in  their  worship,  but  rejected  circumcision 
and  the  v,-orship  of  images;  they  kept  the  Sabbath, 
and  abstained  from  the  eating  of  certain  kinds  of  meats. 
Gregory  of  Nyssa  also  mentions  the  Hypsistarii,  to 
whom  he  gives  the  surname  'Ti^tanavci.  He  says 
that,  Uke  the  Christians,  they  acknowledge  only  one 
God,  whom  they  call  v-i\ji(7tov  or  iravToxpaTopa,  but 
are  distinguished  from  them  in  not  considering  him  as 
Father.  All  that  subsequent  writers  have  said  of  this 
sect  is  derived  from  the  above  statements.  The  Hyp- 
sistarii do  not  appear  to  have  extended  outside  of  Cap- 
padocia,  and  they  seem  to  have  existed  but  a  sJiort 
time  there,  for  no  mention  is  made  of  them  either  be- 
fore or  after  the  4th  centurj'.  Contrarj-  to  the  state- 
ment of  the  ancient  writers,  who  described  them  as 
Monotheists,  Bohmer  concludes  from  the  remark  made 
by  Gregory  concerning  his  father,  vtv'  tlSioXoig  Trapog 
i)iv  ZoHov,  that,  though  the  Hypsistarii  worshipped  but 
one  God,  they  did  not  formally  deny  the  existence  of 
more.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  in  view  of  the  scan- 
ty information  M"e  possess  concenimg  this  sect,  that 
very  great  differences  of  opinion  shoidd  exist  in  regard 
to  them.  Mosheim  considers  them  as  belonging  to  the 
Gnostic  school ;  J.  J.  Wetsteiii  (in  Prolegom.  I.,  A'.  T. 
p.  31,  38)  and  D.  Harenberg  consider  them  as  identical 
with  the  CcelicolcB  (q.  v.),  regarding  them  es  descend- 
ants from  the  worshippers  of  Thor;  others  trace  a  re- 
semblance between  their  doctrines  and  those  of  Zoroas- 
ter. That  they  were  not  a  Christian  sect  is  proved  by 
the  fact  of  Gregory  of  Nazianziim's  father  having  be- 
longed to  it  before  his  becoming  a  Christian.  UUmann 
considers  them  as  Eclectics,  combining  the  elements  of 
Judaism  with  the  Persian  religion,  while  Bohmer  looks 
upon  them  as  identical,  with  the  Euphemites,  Avhich 
Neander  (Ch.  Jlist.  ii,  507)  also  thinks  probable.  Their 
morals  are  represented  as  having  been  very  good.  See 
Herzog,  Real-Enq/Mop.  s.  v. ;  Fuhrmann,  Handicorterh, 
d.  Kirchengesch.  ii,  380  sq.;  Walcli,  Hist.  d.  Ketzereien, 
ii,  180  sq. ;  Schrockh,  Kirchengesch.  xiii,  278  sq. ;  C.  UU- 
mann, De  Hypsistariis  (Heidelb.  1833) ;  G.  Bohmer,  De 
Ilypsistariis  (Berol.  1834). 

Hyrcanus  (YpKavoq,  see  Hircanus),  the  name 
of  two  of  the  high-priests  and  kings  of  the  Maccabasan 
line  of  the  Jews.     See  Maccabees. 

1.  John  Hyrcanus,  the  son  of  Simon  Maccabfeus, 
who  sent  him  with  his  brother  Judas  to  repel  Cendebre- 
us,  the  general  of  Antiochus  YII,  B.C.  137.  On  the 
assassination  of  his  father  and  two  brothers,  John  as- 
cended the  throne,  B.C.  135.  During  the  first  year  of 
his  reign  Jerusalem  was  besieged  by  Antiochus  SideteSj 
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and  at  length  Hyrcanus  was  obliged  to  submit.  The 
walls  of  Jerusalem  were  destroyed,  and  a  tribute  im- 
posed upon  the  city.  Hyrcanus  afterwards  accompa- 
nied Antiochus  in  his  expedition  against  the  Parthians, 
but  retiu-ncd  to  Jerusalem  before  the  defeat  of  the  Syr- 
ian army.  After  the  defeat  and  death  of  Antiochus, 
B.C.  130",  Hyrcanus  took  several  cities  belonging  to  the 
Syrian  kingdom,  and  completely  established  his  own 
independence.  lie  strengthened  his  power  by  an  alli- 
ance with  the  Eonians,  and  extended  his  dominions  by 
the  conquest  of  the  Idumreans,  whom  he  compelled  to 
submit  to  circumcision  and  to  observe  the  ]Mosaic  law ; 
and  also  by  taking  Samaria,  which  he  levelled  to  the 
ground,  and  flooded  the  spot  on  which  it  had  stood. 
The  latter  part  of  his  reign  was  troubled  by  cUsputes 
between  tlie  Pharisees  and  Sadducees.  Hyrcanus  had 
originally  belonged  to  the  Pharisees,  but  had  quitted 
their  party  in  consequence  of  an  insult  he  received  at 
an  entertainment  from  Eleazar,  a  person  of  importance 
among  the  Pharisees.  By  uniting  himself  to  the  Sad- 
ducees, Hyrcanu?!,  notwithstanding  the  benefits  he  had 
conferred  upon  his  country  by  his  wise  and  vigorous 
government,  became  very  unpopular  with  the  common 
people,  who  were  mostly  attached  to  the  Pharisees. 
H^-rcanus  died  B.C.  IOC,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Aristobulus  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiii,  7  sq. ;  Wa?;  i,  2;  1  Mace. 
XV,  xvi ;  Justin,  xxxvi,  1 ;  Diodorus,  Exc.  I/aesck,  xxxiv, 
1 ;  Pint.  Apophth.  p.  184  sq. ;  Eusebius,  Chron.  A  rm.  p. 
94,  167).  See  Smith,  Diet,  of  Classical  Biography,  s. 
V.     See  Antiochus. 

2.  Hyrcanus  II,  son  of  Alexander  Jannseus,  and 
grandson  of  the  preceding.  On  the  death  of  his  father 
(B.C.  78)  he  was  appointed  high-priest  by  his  mother 
Alexandra,  who  ruled  Judrea  herself  for  the  next  nine 
years.  After  her  death  (B.C.  C9),  his  younger  brother, 
Aristobulus,  a  braver  and  more  energetic  man,  seized 
the  government,  and  forced  Hyrcanus  to  withdraw  into 
private  life.  Induced  by  the  Idum;Ban  Antipater,  and 
aided  by  Aretas,  king  of  Arabia  Petraja,  he  endeavored 
to  win  back  his  dominions,  but  was  not  successful  until 
Pompey  began  to  favor  his  cause.  After  some  years  of 
tumultuous  lighting,  Aristobulus  was  poisoned  by  the 
partisans  of  Ptolemy  (B.C.  -49),  and  HjTcauus,  who  had 
for  some  time  possessed,  if  he  had  not  enjoyed,  the  dig- 
nity of  high-priest  and  ethnarch,  was  now  deprived  of 
the  latter  of  these  offices,  for  which,  in  truth,  he  was 
wholly  incompetent.  Caesar  (B.C.  47),  on  account  of 
the  services  rendered  to  him  by  Antipater,  made  the 
latter  procurator  of  Judrea,  and  thus  left  in  his  hands 
all  the  real  power,  Hyrcanus  busying  himself  only  with 
the  affairs  of  the  priesthood  and  Temple.  Troubles, 
however,  were  in  store  for  him.  Antipater  was  assassin- 
ated, and  Antigonus,  son  of  Aristobulus,  with  the  help 
of  the  Parthian  king,  Orodes  I,  invaded  the  land,  cap- 
tured Hyrcanus  by  treachery,  cut  otf  his  ears,  and  thus 
disqualitied  him  for  the  office  of  high-priest,  and  carried 
him  off  to  Seleucia,  on  the  Tigris.  Some  years  later, 
Herod,  son  of  his  old  friend  Antipater,  obtained  supreme 
power  in  JudiBa,  and  invited  the  aged  Hyrcanus  home 
to  Jerusalem.  He  was  allowed  to  depart,  and  for  some 
time  li\'ed  in  ease  and  comfort,  but,  falUng  under  suspi- 
cion of  intriguing  against  Herod,  he  was  put  to  death 
(B.C.  30)  (Josephus,  Ant.  xiii,  IG ;  xiv,  1-13  ;  War,  i,  5- 
11;  Dio  Cass,  xxxvii,  15,  16;  xlviii,  26;  Diod.  xi,  Ex. 
Vet.  p.  128 ;  Oros.  vi,  6 ;  Euseb.  Chron.  A  rm.  p.  94).  See 
Smith,  Diet,  of  Class.  Biog.  s.  v.     See  Hekod. 

Hyssop  (31TX,  ezuh',  of  uncertain  etjTnology;  Gr. 
vaijLOTroc),  a  plant  difficiUt  to  define,  especially  as  the 
similarity  of  the  above  terms  has  early  led  to  their  con- 
fusion. As  the  vaaiiyTTOQ  of  Greek  authors  is  generally 
acknowledged  to  be  the  common  hyssop  {Hyssopus  offi- 
cinalis of  botanists),  it  has  been  inferred  that  it  must 
also  be  the  plant  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  well  as  that 
referred  to  in  the  New  Testament.  This  inference  has 
not,  however,  been  universally  acquiesced  in;  for  Cel- 
sius enumerates  no  less  than  eighteen  different  plants 
which  have  been  adduced  by  A'arious  authors  as  the 


hyssop  of  Scripture.  Tlie  chief  difficuUy  arises  from 
the  fact  that  in  the  Sept.  the  Greek  vaauj-KOQ  is  the 
uniform  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  czoh,  and  that  this 
rendering  is  indorsed  by  the  apostle  in  the  Ejjistle  to 
tlie  Hebrews  (ix,  19,  21),  when  speaking  of  the  cere- 
monial observances  of  the  Levitical  law.  Whether, 
therefore,  the  Sept.  made  use  of  the  Greek  iKraioTrog  as 
the  word  most  nearly  resembling  the  Hebrew  in  sound, 
as  Stanley  suggests  (S.  and  Pal.  p.  21,  note),  or  as  the 
true  representative  of  the  plant  indicated  by  the  latter, 
is  a  point  which,  in  all  probability,  will  never  be  de- 
cided. Botanists  differ  widely  even  with  regard  to  the 
identification  of  the  voitwkoq  of  Dioscorides.  The  name 
has  been  given  to  the  Satiirda  Grceca  and  the  (S".  Juli- 
ana, to  neither  of  which  it  is  appropriate,  and  the  hys- 
sop of  Italy  and  South  France  is  not  met  with  in  (ireece, 
Syria,  or  Egypt.  Daubeny  {Lcct.  on  Rom.  Husbandry, 
p.  313),  following  Silitlidiiic.  iilcntifies  the  mountain 
hyssop  with  the  Thytnl  .i  s/ii,;ifii,  but  this  conjectiu-e 
is  disapproved  of  by  Kidiu  i^Coimn.  in  Diosc.  iii,  27),  who 
in  the  same  passage  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  He- 
brews used  the  Origanum  JEgypticum  in  Egyjit,  the  0. 
Syriacum  in  Palestine,  and  that  the  hyssop  of  Dioscor- 
ides was  the  0.  Smyrnwum.  The  Greek  botanist  de- 
scribes two  kinds  of  hyssop,  dpin>>)  and  KrjTTEVTi],  and 
gives  TiiaaXep,  as  the 
Egyptian  equivalent. 
The  Talmudists  make 
the  same  distinction  be- 
tween the  wild  hyssop 
and  the  garden -plant 
used  for  food.  The  hys- 
sop is  of  three  species, 
but  only  one  of  these  is 
cidtivated  for  use.  The 
common  hyssop  is  a 
shrub,  with  low  bushy 
stalks,  growing  a  foot 
and  a  half  high ;  small, 
pear-shaped,  close-set- 
ting, opposite  leaves, 
with  several  smaller 
ones  rising  from  the 
same  joint;  and  all  the 
stalks  and  branches  ter- 
minated by  erect,  whorl- 
ed  spikes  of  flowers,  of 
different  colors  in  the 
varieties.  They  are  very 
hardy  plants,  and  may 
be  propagated  either  by  slips  or  cuttings,  or. by  seeds. 
The  leaves  have  an  aromatic  smell,  and  a  warm,  pun- 
gent taste.  It  is  a  native  of  the  South  of  Europe  and 
the  East. 

The  first  notice  of  the  scriptural  plant  occins  in  Exod. 
xii,  22,  where  a  bunch  of  hyssop  is  directed  to  be  dipped 
in  blood  and  struck  on  the  lintels  and  the  two  side-posts 
of  the  doors  of  the  houses  in  which  the  Israelites  re- 
sided. It  is  next  mentioned  in  Lev.  xiv,  4,  6,  52,  in  the 
ceremony  for  declaring  lepers  to  be  cleansed ;  and  again 
in  Numb,  xix,  6,  18,  in  preparing  the  water  of  separa- 
tion. To  these  passages  the  apostle  alludes  m  Heb.  ix, 
19  :  "For  when  Jloses  had  spoken  every  precept  to  all 
the  people,  according  to  the  law,  he  took  the  blood  of 
calves,  and  of  goats,  with  water,  and  scarlet  wool,  and 
hyssop,  and  sprinkled  both  the  book  and  all  the  people." 
From  this  text  we  find  that  the  Greek  name  vaawirog 
was  considered  synonymous  with  the  Hebrew  ezob ;  and 
from  the  preceding  that  the  plant  must  have  been  leafy, 
and  large  enough  to  serve  for  the  purposes  of  sprinkling, 
and  that  it  must  have  been  found  in  Lower  Egjqot,  as 
well  as  in  the  country  towards  IMount  Sinai,  and  on- 
wards to  Palestine.  From  the  following  passage  we  get 
some  information  respecting  the  habits  and  the  supposed 
properties  of  the  plant.  Thus,  in  1  Kings  iv,  33,  it  is 
said,  '•  Solomon  spoke  of  trees,  from  the  cedar-tree  that 
is  in  Lebanon,  even  imto  the  hyssop  that  springeth  out 
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of  the  wall;"  and  in  the  penitential  psalm  of  David  (li,  i 
7),  "  Purge  me  with  hyssop,  and  I  shall  be  clean :  wash 
me,  and  I  shall  be  whiter  than  snow."  In  this  last  pas-  ] 
sage,  it  is  true,  the  word  is  thought  by  some  commenta- 
tors to  be  used  in  a  figurative  sense ;  but  still  it  is  pos- 
sible that  the  plant  may  have  possessed  some  general 
cleansing  properties,  and  thus  come  to  be  employed  in 
preference  to  other  plants  in  the  ceremonies  of  piurifica- 
tion.  It  ought,  at  aU  events,  to  be  fomid  growing  upon 
walls,  and  in  Palestme.  In  the  account  of  the  cruciflx- 
ion  of  our  Saviour,  the  evangelist  John  says  (xix,  29), 
"  Now  there  was  set  a  vessel  fuU  of  vinegar,  and  they 
filled  a  sponge  ^vith  vinegar,  and  put  it  upon  hyssop, 
and  put  it  to  his  mouth."  In  the  parallel  passages  of 
Matthew  (xxvii,  48)  and  INIark  (xv,  36)  it  is  stated  that 
the  sponge  filled  with  vinegar  was  put  upon  a  reed  or 
stick.  To  reconcile  these  statements,  some  commenta- 
tors have  supposed  that  both  the  sponge  and  the  hyssop 
were  tied  to  a  stick,  and  that  one  evangelist  mentions 
only  the  hyssop,  because  he  considered  it  as  the  most 
important;  while,  for  the  same  reason,  the  other  two 
mention  only  the  stick ;  but  the  simplest  mode  of  ex- 
plaining the  apparent  discrepancy  is  to  consider  the 
hyssop  and  the  stick  to  be  the  same  thing — in  other 
words,  that  the  sponge  was  affixed  to  a  stick  of  hyssop. 
Of  the  different  plants  adduced  by  Celsius  as  ha-\dng 
more  or  less  claims  to  be  regarded  as  the  hyssop  of 
Scripture,  some  belong  to  the  class  of  ferns,  as  Capillus 
Veneris,  maiden-hair,  and  Ruta  muraria,  or  wall-rue, 
because  they  will  grow  upon  walls ;  so  also  the  Poly- 
trichum,  or  hair-moss,  the  Kloster  hyssops,  or  pearlwort, 
and  Saginaprocumhetis  are  suggested  by  others,  because, 
from  their  growing  on  rocks  or  walls,  they  will  answer 
to  the  passage  in  1  Kings  iv,  33,  and  from  their  small- 
ness  contrast  Avell  with  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  and  are  a 
proof  of  the  minute  knowledge  of  Solomon.  Some  again 
contend  for  species  of  wormwood,  as  being,  from  their 
bitterness,  most  likely  to  have  been  added  to  the  vine- 
gar in  the  sponge,  that  it  might  be  more  distasteful  to 
our  Saviour.  The  majority,  however,  have  selected  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  fragrant  plants  belonging  to  the  natural 
family  of  Labiatte,  several  of  which  are  found  in  drj' 
and  Ijai-ren  situations  in  Palestine,  and  also  in  some  parts 
of  the  desert.  (See  Rauwolf,  Trav.  p.  59, 456 ;  Hassel- 
quist,  Trav.]).  554,  517 ;  Burckhardt,  Trav.  ii,  913 ;  Rob- 
inson, Researches,  i,  162, 157.)  Of  these  inay  be  men- 
tioned the  rosemary,  various  species  of  lavender,  of  mint, 
of  marjoram,  of  thyme,  of  savory,  of  thjTnbra,  and  oth- 
ers of  the  same  tribe,  resembling  each  other  much  in 
character  as  well  as  in  properties ;  but  it  does  not  aj)- 
pear  that  any  of  them  grow  on  walls,  or  are  possessed 
of  cleansing  properties ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  the 
rosemary,  they  are  not  capable  of  yielding  a  stick,  nor 
are  they  found  in  all  the  required  situations.  If  we  look 
to  the  most  recent  authors,  we  find  some  other  plants 
adduced,  though  the  generality  adhere  to  the  common 
hyssop.  Sprengel  {Hist.  Rei  Herb,  i,  14)  seems  to  enter- 
tain no  doubt  that  the  Thymbi-a  spicata  found  bj^  Has- 
selqiust  on  the  ruins  about  Jerusalem  is  the  hyssop 
of  Solomon,  though  Hasselquist  himself  thought  that 
the  moss  called  Gymrwstonnim  truncatum  was  the  plant. 
Lady  Calcott  asks  "  whether  the  hyssop  upon  which 
St.  John  saj-s  the  sponge  steeped  in  vinegar  was  put,  to 
be  held  to  the  lips  of  Christ  upon  the  cross,  might  not 
be  the  hyssop  attached  to  its  staff  of  cedar-wood,  for  the 
purposes  of  sprinkling  the  people,  lest  they  should  con- 
tract defilement  on  the  eve  of  the  Sabbath,  which  was  a 
high-day,  by  being  in  the  field  of  execution"  {Scripture 
Herbal,  p.  208).  Ptosenmiiller,  again,  thinks  that  the 
Hebrew  word  ezoh  does  not  denote  our  hyssop,  but  an 
aromatic  plant  resembling  it,  the  wild  marjoram,  which 
the  Germans  call  iJosten,  or  Woklr/eimtth,  the  Arabs  Za- 
tar,  and  the  Greeks  Origanum.  In  the  Pictorial  Bible 
(i,  161),  Mr.Kitto  observes  "that  the  hyssop  of  the  sa- 
cred Scriptures  has  opened  a  wide  field  for  conjecture, 
but  in  no  instance  has  any  plant  been  suggested  that,  at 
the  same  time,  has  a  sufficient  length  of  stem  to  answer 


the  purpose  of  a  wand  or  pole,  and  such  detergent  or 
cleansing  properties  as  to  render  it  a  fit  emblem  for  pu- 
rification;" and  he  suggests  it  as  probable  that  "the 
hyssop  was  a  species  oi Phytolacca,  as  combining  length 
of  stem  with  cleansing  proiierties,  from  the  quantity  of 
potash  which  is  yielded  by  the  ashes  of  the  American 
species,  P.  decundra,  of  this  genus."  P.  A  byssinica  grows 
to  the  size  of  a  shrub  in  Abyssinia.  Winer  {Bibl.Real- 
worterbuch,  s.  v.  Ysop)  observes  that  the  Talmudists  dis- 
tinguish the  hyssop  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  from  that 
mentioned  in  the  law.  He  then  adduces  the  Origumun, 
mentioned  in  the  quotation  from  Rosenmliller,  as  the 
ezob  of  the  Hebrews ;  but  concludes  by  observing  that 
a  more  acciu-ate  examination  is  required  of  the  hyssops 
and  Oriyana  of  that  part  of  Asia  before  the  meaning  of 
the  Hebrew  term  can  be  considered  as  satisfactorily  de- 
termined. Five  kinds  of  hyssop  are  mentioned  in  the 
Talmud,  One  is  called  HITX  simply,  without  any  epi- 
thet: the  others  are  disting\nshed  as  Greek,  Roman, 
wild  hyssop,  and  hyssop  of  Cochali  (Mishna,  Negaim, 
xiv,  6).  Of  these,  the  four  last  mentioned  were  profane, 
that  is,  not  to  be  emploj-ed  in  pimtications  (Mishna, 
Purah,  xi,  7).  Maimonides  (<:le  Vacca  Rufa,  iii,  2)  says 
that  the  hyssop  mentioned  in  the  law  is  that  Avhich  was 
used  as  a  condiment.  According  to  Porphyry  {De  A  bslin. 
iv,  7),  the  Egyptian  priests  on  certain  occasions  ate  their 
bread  mixed  with  hyssop ;  and  the  zaafar,  or  wild  mar- 
joram, with  which  it  has  been  identified,  is  often  an  in- 
gredient in  a  mixture  called  dukkah,  which  is  to  this 
day  used  as  food  by  the  poorer  classes  in  Egypt  (Lane, 
Mod.  Eg.  i,  200).  It  is  not  improbable,  therefore,  that 
this  may  have  been  the  hyssop  of  IMaimonides,  who 
wrote  in  Egypt;  more  especially  as  R. D.  Kimchi  {Lex. 
s.  v.),who  reckons  seven  different  kinds,  gives  as  the 
equivalent  the  Arabic  zaatar,  origanum,  or  marjoram, 
and  the  German  Dosten  or  Wohlgemuth  (RosenmliUer, 
Handh.).  With  this  agrees  the  Tanchum  Hieros.JNIS. 
quoted  by  Gesenius.  So  in  the  Judseo-Spanish  version, 
Exod.  xii,  22  is  translated  "y  tomaredes  manojo  de  ori-' 
gano.^'  This  is  doubtless  the  species  of  •'  In-ssop"  {zaatar) 
shown  to  Dr.  Thomson,  who  describes  it  as  "  having  the 
fragrance  of  thyme,  with  a  hot,  pungent  taste,  and  long- 
slender  stems"  {Land and L'ook,i,161).  But  Dioscorides 
makes  a  distinction  between  origanum  and  hyssop  when 
he  describes  the  leaf  of  a  species  of  the  former  as  resem- 
bling the  latter  (comp.  Plin.  xx,  67),  though  it  is  evident 
that  he,  as  well  as  the  Talmudists,  regarded  them  as  be- 
longing to  the  same  family.  In  the  SjTiac  of  1  Kings 
iv,  33,  hyssop  is  rendered  by  h'ljo,  "houseleck,"  although 
in  other  passages  it  is  represented  by  zii//'>,  which  the 
Arabic  translation  follows  in  Psa.  li,  9,  and  Heb.  ix,  19, 
while  in  the  Pentateuch  it  has  zaatar  for  the  same. 
Patrick  (on  1  Kings  iv,  33)  was  of  opinion  that  ezob  is 
the  same  with  the  Ethiopic  aziib,  which  represents  the 
hyssop  of  Psa.  li,  9,  as  well  as  ySt'OOftov,  or  mint,  in 
Matt,  xxiii,  23.  The  monks  on  Jebcl  Musa  give  the 
name  of  hyssop  to  a  fragrant  plant  calledyoV/r//,  which 
grows  in  great  quantities  on  that  mountain  (Robinson. 
Bibl.  Res.  i,  157).  It  lias  been  reserved  for  the  ingenuity 
of  a  German  to  trace  a  connection  between  ^Esop,  the 
Greek  fabuHst,  and  the  ezob  of  1  Kings  iv,  33  (Plitzig, 
Die  Sjn-Uche  Salomons,  Einl.  §  2).  (See  Celsius,  Hierobot. 
i.  407  sq.;  comp.  Bochart,  Hieroz.  i,  589;  Plenk,  Plant. 
Med.  tab.  465 ;  Otho,  Lex.  Rabb.  p.  284  sq. ;  Faber,  in 
Keil's  Analect.  i,  3  sq. ;  Geiger,  Phajinaceuf.  Bot.  i,  491 ; 
Gesenius,  Thesaur.  i,  57  sq. ;  Sprengel,  ad  iJioscor.  ii,  506 
sq. ;  Prosp.  Alpin.  Plant.  yEgypt.  c.  20 ;  Spencer,  T^eg.  Rit. 
ii,  15, 4 ;  and  the  Talmudical,  classical,  and  other  author- 
ities there  cited.) 

The  latest  result  is  that  of  Dr.  J.  F.  Royle  (communi- 
cated in  a  paper  read  before  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society, 
and  published  in  their  journal  for  November,  1844),  who 
infers,  first,  that  any  plant  answering  to  all  that  was  re- 
quired should  be  found  in  Lower  Egypt  (Exod.  xii,  22) ; 
in  the  desert  of  Sinai  (Lev. xiv, 4, 6,  and  52;  Numb,  xix, 
6, 18) ;  in  the  neighborhood  of  Jerusalem  (John  xix,  29) ; 
secondly,  that  it  should  be  a  plant  growing  on  walls  or 
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rocky  situations  (1  Kings  ir,  33) ;  and,  finallj',  that  it 
should  be  possessed  of  some  cleansing  properties  (Psa.  li, 
7),  though  it  is  })robable  that  in  this  passage  it  is  used 
in  a  figurative  sense.  It  should  also  be  large  enough  to 
yield  a  stick,  and  it  ought,  moreover,  to  have  a  name  in 
the  Arabic  or  cognate  languages  similar  to  the  Hebrew 
name.  After  a  careful  and  minute  examination  of  all 
the  ancient  and  modern  testimony  in  the  case,  he  finds 
all  these  circumstances  united  in  the  caper -plant,  or 
Capparis  spinosa  of  Linnreus.  See  Caper-plant.  The 
Arabic  name  of  this  plant,  asiif,  by  which  it  is  some- 
times, though  not  commonly  described,  bears  considera- 
ble resemblance  to  the  Hebrew.  It  is  found  in  Lower 
Egypt  (Forskal,  Flor.  Eg.- A  rob. ;  Plin.  xiii,  44).  I5urck- 
hardt  {Trar.in  Sp:  p.  53G)  mentions  the  aszef  as  a  tree 
of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  valleys  of  the  peninsula  of 
Sinai, "the  bright  green  creeper  which  climbs  out  of 
the  fissures  of  the  rocks"  (Stanley,  .S".  and  P.  p.  21,  etc.), 
and  produces  a  fruit  of  the  size  of  a  walnut,  called  by  the 
Arabs  Fel/'el  Jibbel,  or  mountain-pepper  (Shaw,  Sjiec. 
Phijtorp:  Afr.  p.  39).  Dr.  Royle  thought  this  to  be  un- 
doubtedly a  species  of  capparis,  and  probably  the  caper- 
plant.  The  Capparis  spinosa  was  found  by  j\I.  Bove 
(Eel.  (run  Voij.  Botan.  en  Eg.,  etc.)  in  the  desert  of  Sinai, 
at  Gaza,  and  at  Jerusalem,  Lynch  saw  it  in  a  ravine 
near  the  convent  of  INIar  Saba  {Exped.  p.  388).  It  is 
thus  met  with  in  all  the  localities  where  the  czoh  is 
mentioned  in  the  Bible.  With  regard  to  its  habitat,  it 
gi'ows  in  dry  and  rocky  places,  and  on  walls :  "  quippe 
quum  capparis  quoque  seratur  siccis  maxime"  (Plin.  xix, 
48).  De  Candolle  describes  it  as  found  "  in  muris  et  ru- 
pestribus."  The  caper-plant  was  believed  to  be  possess- 
ed of  detergent  qualities.  According  to  Pliny  (xx,  59), 
the  root  was  applied  to  the  cure  of  a  disease  similar  to 
the  leprosy.  Lamarck  (^Enc,  Botan.  art.  Caprier)  says, 
"Les  capriers  .  .  .  sont  regardes  comme  .  .  .  antiscorbu- 
tiques."  Finallj',  the  caper-plant  is  capable  of  producing 
a  stick  three  or  four  feet  in  length.  Pliny  (xiii,  44)  de- 
scribes it  in  Egypt  as  "  firmioris  ligni  frutex,"  and  to 
this  property  Dr.  Koyle  attaches  great  importance,  iden- 
tifying, as  he  does,  the  vcsaii)-Ku)  of  John  xix,  29  with  the 
KaXcip(i)  of  Matthew  and  JNIark. — Kitto ;  Smith.  To  this 
identification,  however,  Dr.  G.  E.  Post  (in  the  Am.  ed. 
of  Smith's  Bibl.  Diet.)  justly  objects  that  the  caper-plant 
has  a  thorny  stem,  and  is  too  straggling  and  otherwise 
unsuitable  in  form  for  the  us^s  designated ;  and,  more- 
over, that  its  Arab,  name  really  has  little  affinity  with 
the  Heb.  ezob.  He  therefore  returns  to  Celsius's  idea  of 
the  Labiatce,  or  marjoram  tribe,  specially  the  Oriijamnn 
mam  (Arab.  Zupha),  which  groM's  on  the  walls  of  ter- 
races, has  a  long  slender  stem,  or  cluster  of  stems,  Avith 
a  bushy  top,  a  fragrant  odor,  and  a  bitter  but  wholesome 
flavor.  With  this  agrees  one  of  the  Arabic  and  SjTiac 
renderings  alcove  noted. 

Hystaspes  ('T(Tra(T7r;jc>  also  Hystaspas,  i.  e.  //?/- 
damper),  A  pniiilic'tieo-apocalyptic  work  among  the  early 
Christians,  thouglit  to  contain  predictions  of  Christ  and 
the  future  of  his  kingdom,  so  called  from  a  Persian  sa- 
vant (Jlagus),  Hystaspes,  under  whose  name  it  was  cir- 
culated. As  in  the  case  of  the  Sibyllines  (q.  v.),  the 
work  in  question  seems  to  have  been  an  attempt  made 
by  the  early  Church  fathers  to  find  in  the  religion  and 
philosophical  systems  of  the  heathen  predictions  of  and 
relations  to  the  Christian  religion.  The  first  mention 
of  these  vaticinia  Hi/staspis  we  find  in  two  passages  of 
Justin  {Apolog.  i,  20,  cap.  21,  p.  G6  c,  ed.  Otho,  i,  p.  180, 
and  cap.  44,  p.  82  c,  ed.  Otho,  p.  226).  According  to  the 
first  passage,  the  destruction  of  the  world  is  predicted 
by  Hystaspes  as  it  is  foretold  by  the  Sibylla  (Kai  Si- 
^vWa  Kai  'YffrdcTmQ  ytviiaea^ai  twi'  (pbaprSjv  ava- 
Awfftv  Cut  TTvpbg  t<pi]aai').  In  the  second  passage  Jus- 
tin asserts  that  the  bad  daemons,  in  their  efforts  to  pre- 
vent man's  knowing  the  truth,  succeeded  in  establishing 
a  law  which  forbids  the  reading  of  the  /3(/3Xo( '  Voraff- 
irov  fi  SifSijWrig  ij  tiov  7rpo0j;rwi'  under  penalty  of 
death;  but  the  Christians,  notwithstanding  this  law, 
not  only  read  the  books  themselves,  but  even  incited 


the  heathen  to  study  them,  IMore  particular  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  their  contents  is  given  us  by  Clement 
of  Alexandria  (Stromata,  v,  6,  §  43,  ed.  Potter,  p.  7G1). 
But  so  varying  have  been  the  interpretations  of  this 
passage  that  it  is  difficult  to  determine  definitely  wheth- 
er the  book  is  of  older  origin  than  the  first  half  of  the 
2d  century.  To  this  opinion  Wagenmann  (in  Ilorzog's 
Real-Enaiklop.)  inclines.  The  information  which  Clem- 
ent furnishes  us  is:  1.  There  existed  in  the  2(1  century 
a  (HjiXoQ  'EWrji'iKr'i,  a  work  written  in  Greek,  and  cir- 
culated in  Christian  and  heathen  circles,  entitled  6  'Ttr- 
TCKT-KrjQ.  2.  The  Christians  found  in  it,  even  more 
plainly  than  in  the  books  of  the  Sibjdlines,  references  to 
Christ  and  the  future  of  his  kingdom,  and  especially  a 
reference  to  Christ's  divine  sonship,  to  the  sufferings 
which  awaited  him  and  his  followers,  to  the  inex- 
haustible patience  of  the  Christians,  and  the  final  return 
of  Christ.  The  third  and  last  of  the  Church  fathers 
who  make  mention  of  the  Hystaspes  is  Lactautius.  He 
speaks  of  it  in  three  different  passages  (Insfit.  div.  vii, 
cap.  15,  cap.  18;  Epitom.  ii,  09).  In  the  first  passage 
Lactantius  speaks  of  the  Hystaspes  in  connection  with 
the  Sibyl,  and  in  the  two  other  passages  he  speaks  of  it 
in  connection  with  the  Sibyl  and  Hermes  Trismegistus. 
According  to  the  first  passage,  Hystaspes,  like  the  Sibyl, 
predicts  the  extinction  of  the  empire  and  name  of  Rome. 
According  to  the  second  passage  (cap.  18),  the  troubles 
and  warfares  which  shall  precede  the  final  day  of  the 
world  have  been  prophesied  of  by  the  projihelm  ex  Dei 
spiritu ;  also  by  the  rates  ex  instinctu  ckemonum.  For 
instance,  Hj'Staspes  is  said  to  have  predicted  and  de- 
scribed the  iniquitas  sceculi  hiijiis  extremi,  how  a  separa- 
tion of  the  just  from  the  unjust  shall  take  place,  how 
the  pious,  amid  cries  and  sobs,  will  stretch  out  their 
hands  and  implore  the  protection  of  Jupiter  (imploratn- 
rosjideni  Jovis),  and  how  Jujiiter  wUl  look  down  upon 
the  earth,  hear  the  cry  of  men,  and  destroy  the  wicked. 

With  regard  to  the  person  of  Hystaspes,  who  is  said 
to  be  the  author  of  the  work  containing  these  i  redic- 
tions,  Justin  and  Clement  of  Alexandria  have  left  us  no 
information,  and  we  depend,  therefore,  solely  on  Lactan- 
tius, according  to  whom  he  was  an  old  king  of  the 
Medes,  who  flourished  long  beibre  the  Trojan  v\-ar,  and 
after  whom  was  named  the  river  Hystaspes.  In  all 
probability,  Lactantius  here  thinks  of  the  father  of  king 
Darius  I,  known  to  us  from  the  writings  of  Herodotus, 
Xenophon,  and  other  Greek  authors,  but  to  whom  the 
prophetic  talents  of  Hystaspes  were  entirely  foreign. 
Ammianus  Marcellinus  (xxiii,  6),  who  flourished  in  the 
4th  century  of  our  jera,  informs  us  that  one  Hvstaspes 
had  studied  astronomy  with  the  Brahmas  of  India,  and 
had  even  informed  the  ]\Iagi  of  his  ability  to  know  the 
futtu-e.  Agathias,  the  Byzantine  historian  of  the  6tli 
century,  knows  of  a  Hystaspes  who  was  a  contemporary.' 
with  Zoroaster,  but  he  does  not  dare  to  assert  that  this 
Hystaspes  was  the  same  as  the  one  spoken  of  as  the  fa- 
ther of  Darius  I.  See  Parsisji.  In  view  of  the  un- 
certainty of  the  authorship,  it  is  wellnigh  impossible  to 
determine  fully  the  origin,  contents,  form,  and  tenden- 
cy of  the  Vaticinia  J/f/staspis.  We  know  not  even 
whether  it  emanated  from  Jewish,  Christian,  or  heathen 
writers,  although  all  our  present  knowledge  points  to 
the  last  as  its  probable  origin.  That  the  author  was  a 
Gnostic,  as  Huetius  thinks  {Quast.  Alnet.  I,  iii,  ep.  21, 
p.  280),  is  possible,  but  cannot  be  definitely  stated,  nor 
at  all  proved ;  beyond  this,  the  only  answer  left  us  to  all 
questions  that  might  be  put  is  a  non  liquet.  See  Her- 
zog,  Eeal-Encijklop.  xix,  660  sq. ;  Walch,  De  Hystaspe 
ejmque  vaticinii,'!,  in  the  Comment.  Societ.  Gotting.  hist. 
et  pkil.  (1779),  ii,  1-18 ;  Fabricius,  Biblioth.  Grcec.  i,  93 
sq. ;  Lilcke,  Einkitung  in  d.  Offenb.  Joh.  (2d  ed.  1848),  p. 
237 ;  Keuss,  Geschichte  d.  heil.  Schrift.  d.N.  T.  (4th  edit. 
1864),  p.  270 ;  Neander,  Ch.  Hist,  i,  170  sq.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Hyttavanes,  in  the  mythology  of  the  Finns,  is  the 
name  of  the  god  of  the  chase,  especially  of  hares.— 
Pierer,  Univ.  Lex.  viii,  693. 
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lamblichus.     See  Jajiblichus. 

Ibarra,  Joaquin,  a  Spanish  printer  celebrated  for 
his  magnificent  editions  of  the  Bible  and  Arabic  litur- 
gies, was  born  at  Saragossa  in  1725,  and  died  at  INIadrid 
in  1785.  His  printing-house  was  established  at  the  lat- 
ter place. — Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Generale,  xxv,  724, 

Ibas  ("r/3ae),  bishop  of  Edessa,  in  Syria,  from  435 
to  457,  distinguished  himself  by  the  translation  of  the 
works  of  Theodore  of  Jlopsuestia  into  the  Syriac.  His 
lenient  policy  towards  the  Nestorians,  and  the  fact  that 
he  distributed  the  translation  of  Theodore  extensively 
throughout  Persia  and  Syria,  caused  several  priests  of 
his  diocese  to  accuse  him  before  the  emperor  Theodosius 
II,  and  before  the  archbishops  of  Antioch  and  Constan- 
tinople, for  favoring  Nestorianism.  The  emperor  ap- 
pointed the  bishops  Uranius  of  Himera,  Photius  of 
Tyre,  Eusthate  of  Berytus,  and  the  prefect  of  Damascus 
a  commission  to  try  him.  Two  Synods,  held  respec- 
tively at  Berytus  and  Tyre  in  448,  failed  to  convict  him, 
and  he  was  left  undisturbed  until  the  Kobber-Synod  of 
Ephesus  (A.D.  449),  when  he  was  finally  deposed  from 
his  diocese.  He  appealed  to  the  Council  of  Chalcedon, 
and  was  restored  to  his  bishopric  in  451.  Long  after 
his  death,  in  553,  the  fifth  general  Council  of  Constan- 
tinople condemned  him  as  a  Nestorian,  in  spite  of  the 
eflbrts  of  pope  Vigilius.  The  principal  ground  for  this 
accusation  was  a  letter  written  by  him  to  the  Persian 
bishop  Maris,  in  which  he  blames  his  predecessor,  Ea- 
bulas,  for  having  condemned  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia. 
The  greater  part  of  this  letter  is  contained  in  the  Re- 
cueil  des  Candles,  iv,  CGI.  See  Baronius,  Annales,  an. 
448, 449, 451,  553 ;  Dupin,  Biblioth.  ecdes.  du  5"'«  Steele ; 
Cave,  Hist,  litter. ;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biogr.  Generale,  xxv, 
727 :  Landon,  Manual  of  Conncils,  s.  v.  Chalcedon ;  Ne- 
ander.  Church  History,  ii,  538-552. 

Ibbetson,  James,  D.D.,  an  English  divine,  was 
born  in  1717,  and  educated  at  Exeter  College,  Oxford. 
He  filled  successively  the  rectorate  of  Bushey,  in  Hert- 
fordshire, and  the  archdeaconry  of  St.  Alban's,  and  died 
in  1781.  His  works  are,  Epistola  ad  Phil-IIebrceos  Ox- 
onienses  (1746)  : — Short  JJistori/  of  the  Province  of  Can- 
terbury ;  and  several  other  theological  treatises  and  ser- 
mons.— Hook,  Eccles.  Biog.  vi,  241. 

Ibbot,  Benjamin,  D.D.,  a  learned  English  divine, 
born  at  Bcaehamwell,  Norfolk,  in  1G80,  was  educated  at 
Clare  Hall  and  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge.  He 
became  treasurer  of  Wells  Cathedral  and  rector  of  St. 
Vedast,  London,  in  1708;  was  some  time  after  appoint- 
ed rector  of  St.  Paul,  Shadwell;  chaplain  of  George  I  in 
1716;  and,  finally,  prebendary  of  AVestminster  in  1724. 
He  died  April  15,  1725.  His  principal  works  are,  A 
Course  of  Sermons  preached  for  the  Boyle  Lecture  (1713, 
1714),  in  which  he  refutes  the  infidel  objections  of  Col- 
lins (Lond.  1727,  8vo) : — Thirty-six  Discourses  on  prac- 
tical Subjects  (Lond.  1776,  2  vols.  Svol ;  and  a  trai.sla- 
tion  of  Puffendorf's  iJe  y/flifV//  /;<  lii/innis  Cliristiamr  ad 
vitam  ririlcm  (1719).  See  Clialiiuis,  i.'ui.  Biog.  JJid 
Hoekr,  Xouv.  Biogr.  Generale,  xxv,  7J7  ;  Darling,  Cy- 
clop. Bibliograpkica,  ii,  1601. 

Iberians,  an  Asiatic  nation  inhabiting  the  Cauca- 
sian isthmus,  described  by  Virgil,  Horace,  and  Lucan  as 
a  warlike,  cruel,  and  uncivilized  people,  while  Strabo 
speaks  of  them  as  a  very  quiet  and  religious  people. 
Kufinus  and  ^Nbiscs  of  (  liorine  relate  that,  during  the 
reign  of  the  eni|)C'rr)r  (uiistantine.  the  great  Christina, 
probably  a  Christian  woman  (some  call  her  Nino,  others 
Nunia),  was  made  prisoner  by  the  Iberians,  and  became 
a  slave.  Her  piety  soon  won  for  her  the  esteem  and 
consideration  not  only  of  her  master,  but  of  the  Iberians 
generally ;  and  being  on  one  occasion  asked  to  cure  a 


sick  child  of  royal  rank,  she  told  the  people  that  Christ, 
her  God,  alone  could  effect  the  cure.  She  prayed  for 
the  child,  and  it  recovered.  She  is  next  said  to  have 
cured  the  queen  bj^  her  prayers.  The  king,  Miraus, 
and  his  queen  were  converted,  and  did  their  utmost  to 
spread  Christianity  through  their  dominions.  The 
country  has  since  remained  Christian,  though  the  true 
religion  was  long  mixed  with  many  old  superstitions. 
Some  claim  that  Christina  was  from  Bj'zantium,  on  the 
ground  that  Procopius  (v,  9)  mentions  an  old  convent 
preserved  in  Jerusalem,  and  rebuilt  by  Justinian  in  the 
6th  century,  which  was  called  Iberian  or  Iwerian.  ]Mo- 
ses  of  Chorene,  moreover,  says  that  she  was  an  Ai-me- 
nian,  and  that  teachers  were  demanded  of  the  Annenian 
bishop  Gregory,  not  of  Rome.  The  Iberians  spread 
Christianity  among  the  surrounding  nations.  Their 
country  is  now  called  Georgia  (q.  v.),  and  they  hold  ec- 
clesiastical relations  with  the  Greek  Church  (q.  v.). — 
Herzog,  Real-EncyHop.  s.  v. ;  Pierer,  Universcd  Lexikon, 
s.  V. ;  Schrcickh,  Kirchengesch.  vi,  27  sq. 

Ibex,  the  ancient  name  of  the  Bou(j^ietin  or  Stein- 
bok  of  the  Alps,  an  animal  generally  thought  to  be 
designated  by  the  Heb.  l^yi,  yaW  (always  in  the  plur., 
A. V.  "wild  goats"),  represented  as  well  known,  and  in- 
habiting the  highest  and  most  inaccessible  >^teeps  (see 
Job  xxxi,  1 ;  Psa.  civ,  18).  Several  species  have  been 
described  by  naturalists  as  inhabiting  the  different 
mountain  ranges  of  the  East  (e.  g.  Arabia,  Forskiil,  De- 
scrip.  Anim.  praef.  4;  Ruppell,  Abyss,  i,  120;  and  Pales- 
tine, Seetzen,  xviii,  435),  all  of  them  slightly  varj-ing 
from  the  European  form  (Capra  ibex),  and  known 
among  the  Arabs  by  the  general  name  of  beden.  Among 
the  Sinai  mountains  the  chase  is  pursued  in  much  the 
same  manner  and  under  much  the  same  circumstancea 
as  that  of  the  chamois  in  the  Alps  and  the  Tyrol.  The 
hunters  exercise  great  vigilance  and  hardihood,  takiniJi 
vast  circuits  to  get  above  their  quarrj-,  and  especially 
aiming  to  surprise  them  at  early  day.  Like  most 
mountain  quadrupeds  that  are  gregarious,  they  have  a 
leader  who  acts  as  sentinel,  and  gives  the  alarm  on  the 
occurrence  of  any  suspicious  sight,  sound,  or  smell, 
when  the  whole  flock  makes  off  for  a  loftier  peak 
Their  numbers  are  said  to  have  much  decreased  of  late 
years ;  for  the  Arabs  report  them  so  abundant  fifty  years 
ago,  that  if  a  stranger  sought  hospitality  at  a  Bedouin's 
tent,  and  the  owner  had  no  sheep  to  kill,  he  would  with- 
out hesitation  take  his  gun  and  go  confidently  to  shoot 
a  beden.     The  tlesh  is  excellent,  with  a  flavor  similar  to 
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that  of  venison.  The  Bedouins  make  water-bottles  of 
their  skins,  as  of  those  of  the  domestic  goats,  and  rings 
of  their  horns,  which  they  wear  on  their  thumbs.  Dogs 
easily  catch  them  when  surprised  in  the  plains,  but  in 
the  abrupt  precipices  and  chasms  of  the  rocks  the  ibex 
is  said  to  elude  pursuit  by  tlie  tremendous  leaps  which 
it  makes.  It  is  likely  that  this  species  is  identical 
with  that  which  bears  the  name  oi' jiogeiir/  {Caprus  fpr/a- 
grus),  and  whicli  inhabits  all  the  loftier  ranges  that 
traverse  Asia,  from  the  Taurus  and  Caucasus  to  China. 
It  is  very  robust,  and  much  larger  than  any  domestic 
goat ;  its  general  color  iron-gray,  shaded  with  brown, 
with  a  black  line  doAvn  the  back  and  across  the  with- 
ers, and  a  white  patcli  on  the  crupper.  The  horns  of 
the  male  are  very  large,  compressed,  and  slightly  di- 
verging as  they  arch  over  the  back;  their  front  side 
makes  an  obtuse  edge,  and  is  marked  by  a  series  of 
knobs,  with  deep  hollows  between.  — Fairbairn.  See 
Wild  Goat  ;  Hind,  etc. 

Ib'har  (Heb.  Yihchur',  ^J13'',  chosen;  Sept.  'I/Se- 
d^,  'Ujiadp  [cod.  Vat.  'Ejitdo,  'E/3aap] ;  Josephus  'It- 
jid(),  A  lit.  vii,  3,  3),  one  of  the  sons  of  David  (by  a  sec- 
ondary wife,  1  Chron.  iii,  9)  born  to  him  in  Jerusalem, 
mentioned  next  after  Solomon  and  before  Elishua  (2 
Sam.  V,  15;  1  Chron.  iii,  6;  xiv,  5).  B.C.  post  1044. 
See  David. 

Ibis,  a  genus  of  birds  of  the  family  A  rdeidce,  or,  ac- 
cording to  some  ornithologists,  of  Scolopacidce,  and  jier- 
haps  to  be  regarded  as  a  connecting  link  between  them. 
The  bill  is  long,  slender,  curved,  thick  at  the  base :  the 
point  rather  obtuse ;  the  upper  mandible  deeply  grooved 
throughout  its  length.  The  face,  and  generally  the 
greater  part  of  the  head,  and  sometimes  even  the  neck, 
are  destitute  of  feathers,  at  least  in  adult  birds.  The 
neck  is  long.  The  legs  are  rather  long,  naked  abo^-e 
the  tarsal  joint,  with  three  partially  united  toes  in  front 
and  one  behind;  the  wings  are  moderately  long;  the 
tail  is  very  short.     The  Sacred  or  Egyptian  ibis  (/6/*- 


Sacred  Ibis. 

reliffiosa)  is  an  African  bird,  two  feet  six  inches  in 
length,  although  the  body  is  little  larger  than  that  of  a 
common  fowl.  It  was  one  of  the  birds  worshipped  by 
the  ancient  Egyptians,  and  called  by  them  ffab  or  I/ib, 
and  by  the  modern  Egj-ptians  Ahu-IIannes  (i.  e.  Father 
John).  It  is  represented  on  the  monuments  as  a  bird 
with  long  beak  and  legs,  and  a  heart-shaped  body,  cov- 
ered with  black  and  white  plumage.  It  was  supposed, 
from  the  color  of  its  feathers,  to  symbolize  the  light 
and  shade  of  the  moon,  its  body  to  represent  the  heart; 
its  legs  described  a  triangle,  and  with  its  beak  it  per- 
formed a  medical  operation;  from  all  which  esoterical 
ideas  it  was  the  avatar  of  the  god  Thoth  or  Hermes  (q. 
v.),  who  escaped  in  that  shape  the  pursuit  of  Typhon, 
as  the  hawk  was  that  of  Ra,  or  Horns,  the  sun.  Its 
feathers  were  supposed  to  scare,  and  even  kill,  the  croc- 
odile. It  appeared  in  Egypt  at  the  rise,  and  disappear- 
ed at  the  inundation  of  the  Nile,  and  was  thought,  at 


that  time,  to  deliver  Egypt  from  the  winged  and  othei 
serpents  which  came  from  Arabia  in  certain  narrow 
passes.  As  it  did  not  make  its  nest  in  Egypt,  it  was 
thought  to  be  self-engendering,  and  to  lay  eggs  for  a 
lunar  month.  According  to  some,  the  basilisk  was  en- 
gendered by  it.  It  was  celebrated  tor  its  jiurity,  and 
only  drank  from  the  purest  water,  and  the  must  strict 
of  the  priesthood  only  drank  of  the  pools  where  it  had 
been  seen;  besides  which,  it  was  fabled  to  entertain  the 
most  invincible  love  of  Egypt,  and  to  die  of  self-starva- 
tion if  transported  elsewhere.  Its  flesh  was  thought  to 
be  incorruptible  after  death,  and  to  kill  it  was  punisha- 
ble with  death.  Ibises  were  kept  in  the  temples,  and 
unmolested  in  the  neighborhood  of  cities.  After  death 
they  were  mummied,  and  there  is  no  animal  of  which 
so  many  remains  have  been  foiuid  at  Thebes,  JMemphis, 
Hermopolis  IMagna,  or  Eshmun,  and  at  Ibiu  or  Ibeum, 
fourteen  miles  north  of  the  same  place.  They  are  made 
up  into  a  conical  shape,  the  wings  flat,  the  legs  bent 
back  to  the  breast,  the  head  placed  on  the  left  side,  and 
the  beak  under  the  tail ;  were  prepared  as  other  mum- 
mies, and  wrapped  up  in  linen  bandages,  which  are 
sometimes  plaited  in  patterns  externally.  At  Tliebas 
tliey  are  found  in  linen  bandages  only;  well  preserved 
at  Hermopolis  in  wooden  or  stone  boxes  of  oblong  form, 
sometimes  in  form  of  the  bird  itself,  or  the  god  Thoth , 
at  Memphis,  in  conical  sugar-loaf-shaped  red  earthen- 
ware jars,  the  tail  downwards,  the  cover  of  convex  form, 
cemented  by  lime.  There  appear  to  be  two  sorts  of 
embalmed  ibises — a  smaller  one  of  the  size  of  a  corn- 
crake, very  black,  and  the  other  black  and  white — the 
lUs  Numenius,  or  Ibis  religiosa.  This  last  is  usually 
found  with  its  eggs,  and  sometimes  with  its  insect  food, 
the  Pimelia pilosa,  Akis  reflexa,  and  portions  of  snakes, 
in  the  stomach.  (Wilkinson.  Maimers  and  Customs,  v, 
7,  217;  Passoloegua,  Catalof/ue  Raisonne,  p.  255;  Petti- 
grew,  Ilktory  of  Mummies,  p.  205;  Hora2}ollo,  i,  c.  30, 
30.) — Chambers. 

Ib'leam  (Heb.  Yibleam',  ^V'b'2'^,  people-u-aster ; 
Sept. 'Jrt/3/\aa)i<,  'le[3\adii  [but  some  codd.  occasionally 
omit]),  a  city  (with  suburban  towns)  within  the  natur- 
al precincts  of  Issachar,  but  (with  Ave  others)  assigned 
to  Manasseh  (Josh,  xvii,  11,  where  it  is  mentioned  be- 
tween Beth-shean  and  Dor),  but  from  which  the  Israel- 
ites were  unable  to  expel  the  Canaanites  (Judg.  i,  27, 
where  it  is  mentioned  between  Dor  and  Megiddo) ;  ly- 
ing near  the  pass  of  Gur,  in  the  vicinity  of  Jlegiddo, 
where  Jehu  slew  Ahaziah  (2  Kings  ix,  27).  It  was  as- 
signed as  a  Levitical  city  to  the  family  of  Kohath  (1 
Chron.  vi,  70,  where  it  is  less  correctly  called  Bileam, 
and  mentioned  along  with  Aner  as  lying  within  :\Ianas- 
seh) ;  compare  Josh,  xxi,  25,  where  it  is  called  Gatii- 
KiMiioN  (apparently  by  error;  see  the  Sept.,  and  comp. 
1  Chron.  vi,  09).  According  to  Schwarz  {Palest,  p.  148), 
it  is  the  modern  village  Jubla,  south-west  (north-west) 
of  Beth-shean,  and  about  two  English  miles  south  of 
the  village  Kefrah ;  but  no  map  has  this  place,  and  the 
indications  require  a  different  position.  See  Gur.  The 
site  is  probably  represented  by  that  of  Jelameh.  a  small 
village  about  two  and  a  half  miles  north  of  Jenin  {Roh- 
insou,  Researches,  iii,  IGl). 

Ibn-Aknin,  Joseph  bex-Jeiiudah,  called  iu  Ar- 
abic Ahdhagag  Jussujf  Ibn-Jalija  Ibn-Shinnm  Alsabti 
Almaghrebi,  a  Jewish  philosoper  and  commentator  of 
some  note,  was  born  at  Ceuta  (Arab.  Sebta'),  in  Arabia, 
about  IIGO.  His  first  religious  training  was,  at  least  to 
all  outside  appearances,  in  the  Mohammedan  religion, 
but  he  was  at  a  verj-  early  age  also  taught  Heljrew,  and 
instructed  in  the  Talmud  and  Hebrew  Scriptures,  so 
that,  as  soon  as  he  arrived  at  years  of  maturity,  he  might 
forsake  the  religion  forced  upon  him  by  the  law  of  the 
country  that  gave  him  birth,  and  return  to  tlie  faith  of 
his  forefathers.  About  1185,  having  pre\'iously  decided 
in  favor  of  the  Jewish  religion,  he  tied  to  Alexandria, 
and  there  became  a  zealous  disciple  of  the  great  Moses 
Maimonides,  whose  attention  had  been  called  to  Ibn« 
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Aknin  by  a  scientific  work  of  his,  and  by  his  Mahamen, 
which  he  had  sent  to  Maimonides.  Although  lie  re- 
mained with  this  celebrated  Jewish  savant  only  a  little 
over  a  year,  then  removing  to  Aleppo  to  practice  medi- 
cine, he  had  nevertheless  endeared  himself  so  much  to 
him  that  Maimonides  loved  him  as  his  own  son,  and 
ever  afterwards  labored  to  promote  the  interests  of  liis 
beloved  disciple,  and  the  philosophical  work  Moreh-Ne- 
hochim  {Doctor  perjilexorum^jVf^nchMsamomCi^s  (q.  v.) 
published  in  1190,  is  often  asserted  to  have  had  for  its 
principal  aim  the  removal  of  certain  sceptical  opinions 
which  Ibn-Aknin  cherished  at  that  time.  In  1192,  not- 
withstanding the  frequent  counsels  of  ^Maimonides  to 
the  contrary,  Ibn-Aknin  went  to  Bagdad,  and  there 
founded  a  Kabbinic  college.  After  the  decease- of  his 
great  master  he  figured  quite  prominently  at  the  court 
of  tiie  sultan  Azzahir  Ghasi  of  Damascus,  and  he  deliv- 
ered lectures  at  the  high  schools  on  medicine  and  phi- 
losoph}\  He  died  about  1226.  Besides  a  number  of 
works  on  medicine  and  metaphysics,  he  wrote  Comment 
tary  on  the  Song  of  Sonrjs  (in  Arabic),  now  in  the  Bod- 
leian Library,  Oxford  (I'ococke,  p.  189).  He  espouses 
the  notion  of 'the  Talmud,  that  the  Song  of  Songs  is  the 
most  sacred  of  all  the  twenty-four  canonical  books  of 
the  O.  T.,  and  accordingly  explains  it  allegorically  as 
representing  the  relationship  of  God  to  his  people  Israel. 
"  There  are,"  he  says, "  three  different  modes  of  explain- 
ing this  book :  1.  The  literal,  which  is  to  be  found  in 
the  philologians  or  grammarians,  e.  g.  Saadia,  Abu  Sa- 
charja  Jahja  ben-David  el  Fasi  (Chajug),  Abulwalid 
Ibn  Ganach  of  Saragossa  (Ibn-Ganach\  the  Nagid  R. 
Samuel  Ha-Levi  ben-Nagdilah,  Abn-Ibrahim  bcn-Ba- 
ran  (Isaac  ben-Joseph),  Jehudah  ben-Balaam  (Ilm-Ba- 
laam),  and  Moses  Ibn-Gikatilla  Ha-Cohen  (Gikatilla)  ; 
2.  The  allegorical,  to  be  found  in  the  Midrash  Chasit, 
the  Talmud,  and  in  some  of  the  ancient  interpretations ; 
and,  3.  The  philosophical  interpretation,  which  regards 
this  book  as  referring  to  the  active  intellect  [voiiq  rroit]- 
tik6(;],  here  worked  out  for  the  first  time,  and  which, 
though  the  last  in  point  of  time,  is  the  first  of  all  in 
point  of  merit.  These  three  different  explanations  cor- 
respond, in  reverse  order,  to  the  three  diiferent  natures 
of  man,  namely,  to  his  physical,  vital,  and  spiritual  na- 
tures." Ibn-Aknin  always  gives  the  first  and  second 
explanations  first,  and  then  the  philosophical  interpre- 
tation. The  commentary  is  invaluable  to  the  history 
of  Biblical  literature  and  exegesis,  inasmuch  as  aU  the 
interpreters  therein  enumerated  have,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Saadia,  hitherto  not  been  known  as  commenta- 
tors of  the  Song  of  Songs.  These  expositors  form  an 
important  addition  to  the  history  of  interi^retation  given 
by  Ginsburg  (Historical  and  Critical  Commentary  of  the 
Song  of  Songs,  Longman,  1857).  See  Griitz,  Gesch.  ckr 
Juden,  vi,  354, 362 ;  vii,  7,  43 ;  Jost,  Geschichte  d.  Jiiden- 
thums  u.  €.  Sehien,  ii,  457;  iii,  11 ;  Kitto,  Cyclop.  Bibli- 
cal Liter,  ii,  349  sq. ;  the  ably  wvittcn  monograph  of 
Munk,  Notice  sur  Joseph  h.-Jehnda  (Favis,  1842) ;  and 
the  very  elaborate  article  of  Steinschneider,  in  Ersch 
und  Gruber's  A  llgemtine  EncyUopddie,  s.  v.  Joseph  Ibn- 
Aknin. 

Ibn-Balaam,  Jehi'dah  fin  Arabic  Jahja  Alm- 
Zakariu),  a  very  distinguished  Jewish  philologian 
and  commentator,  was  born  at  Seville,  in  Spain,  about 
1030.  He  was  especially  prominent  as  a  defender  of 
the  authority  of  the  IMassora  (q.  v.).  He  died  about 
1100.  His  works  (in  Hebrew)  are:  1.  On  the  Accents 
of  the  Bible,  edited  by  Jo.  Mercer  {De  accentibus  scrip- 
turce  jn-osaici.',  Paris,  1565).  Some  portions  of  this 
book  Heidenheim  (q.  v.)  incorporated  in  his  i^Qd^ 
^'^'??;-?'!l= — 2.  On  the  poetical  Accents  of  Job,  Proverbs, 
and  the  Psalms  (Paris,  1556).  It  has  recently  been  re- 
edited,  with  remarks  of  the  most  ancient  grammarians 
upon  these  peciUiar  accents,  notes,  and  an  introduction, 
by  J.  G.  Polak  (Amsterdam,  1858)  :_3.  On  the  denomina- 
tive Verbs  in  the  Hebrew  Language.  The  denominatives 
are  arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  and  commented  upon 


in  Arabic.  This  work  has  not  yet  been  published,  bu4 
specimens  of  it,  in  Hebrew,  have  been  printed  by  Leo- 
pold Dukes  in  the  Literaturblatt  des  Orients,  1846,  No. 
42 : — 4.  .4  Treatise  on  the  Hebrew  Particles,  in  alpliabet- 
ical  order.  This  work,  too,  has  not  as  yet  been  printed, 
but  specimens  of  it  have  been  published  both  by  Dukes 
and  Fiirst  in  the  Literaturblatt  des  Orients,  Nos.  29  and 
42.: — 5.  A  Treatise  on  the  Hebreio  Homonyms,  in  alphabet- 
ical order,  of  which  extracts  have  been  published  by 
Dukes  iia  the  Literaturblatt  des  Orients,  1846,  No.  4: — 
6.  Commentary  on  the  Pentateuch,  written  in  Arabic. 
Though  this  work  has  long  been  known  through  Aben- 
Ezra,  who  quotes  it  in  his  commentary  on  Gen.  xlix,  6 ; 
Exod.  V,  19,  yet  it  is  only  lately  (1851)  that  Dr.  Stein- 
schneider discovered  a  MS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library  con- 
taining a  commentary  on  Ninnbers  and  Deuteronomy. 
"Ibn-Balaam  always  gives  the  grammatical  explana- 
tion of  the  words  first ;  he  then  enters  into  a  minute 
disquisition  on  Saadia's  translation  and  exposition  of 
the  Pentateuch,  which  he  generally  rejects,  then  ex- 
plains the  passage  according  to  its  context,  and  finally 
sets  forth  the  Halachic  and  the  judicial  interpretation 
of  the  Talmud.  A  specimen  of  tliis  commentar\",  which 
is  extremely  important  to  the  Hebrew  text  and  the 
Massora,  has  been  communicated  by  Adolph  Neubauer 
In  the  Journal  Asiatique  of  December,  1861.  It  is  on 
Deut.  V,  6,  upon  which  Ibn-Balaam  remarks,  'As  to  the 
different  readings  of  the  two  Decalogues  (i.  e.  Exod.  xx, 
2-17,  and  Deut.  v,  6-21),  Saadia  is  of  opinion  that  they 
contain  two  different  revelations.  He  entertains  the 
same  view  respecting  those  Psalms  which  occur  twice, 
Avith  some  verbal  variations  (c.  g.  Psa.  xiv  and  liii),  and 
respecting  the  different  readings  of  the  Babylonian  and 
Palestinian  codices.'  We  thus  learn  of  a  remarkable 
variation  between  the  Western  and  Eastern  codices 
which  is  not  mentioned  elsewhere,  namely,  that  the 
words  Xinn  D'1'12  (Zech.xiv,2)  are  omitted  in  the  lat- 
ter ;  we  discover  why  the  Syriac  version  has  not  these 
words ;  and  wc,  moreover,  see  in  what  light  Saadia  and 
others  regarded  the  various  readings"  (Gmsbnrg  in 
Kitto) : — 7.  Commentary  on  the  Psalms,  frequently  quoted 
by  Aben-Ezra : — 8.  Commentary  on  the  Song  of  Sojigs, 
which,  according  to  Ibn-Aknin  (q.  v.),  who  quotes  it, 
gives  a  hteral  exposition  of  this  book  : — 9.  Commentary 
on  Isaiah,  quoted  by  Joseph  Albo  (Jkarim,  sec.  i,  1). 
"  Ibn-Balaam,  here,  contrary  to  the  generally  received 
opinion,  explains  away  the  Messianic  prophecies,  and 
interprets  Isa.  xi  as  referring  to  Hezekiah.  From  Aben- 
Ezra's  quotation  on  Zech.  ix,  7  and  Dan.  x.  1,  it  seems 
as  if  he  had  also  written  commentai-ies  on  these  books. 
Ibn-Balaam  is  one  of  the  most  liberal  interpreteis,  and 
quotes  Christian  commentators  and  the  Koran  in  his 
expositions."  See  Gratz,  Geschichte  der  Juden,  vi,  83 
sq. ;  Jost,  Geschichte  des  Judenthums  v.  s.  Sekten,  ii,  406  ; 
Y\:nst,Biblioih.Jud.i,81 ;  Steinschneider, Catalogus Libr. 
Hebr.  in  Bibliotheca  Bodleiana,  col.  1292-1297 ;  He-Cha- 
luz  (Lemberg,  1853),  ii,  60  sq. ;  Leopold  Dulvcs,  Beitrage 
zur  Geschichte  der  dltesten  Auslegung  iind  Sj)racherUd- 
rung  des  Alten  Testamentes  (Stuttgart,  1844),  ii,  186  sq. ; 
Geiger,  in  the  Jijdische  Zeitschrift  Jur  Wissenschaft  und 
Leb'en,  1862,  p.  292  sq. 

Ibn-Baruch,  Barucit,  a  Jewish  philosopher  and 
commentator,  flourished  at  Venice  in  the  16th  centurj'. 
But  little  is  kno^ra  of  the  history  of  his  life.  He  pub- 
lished a  twofold  commentary  on  Ecclesiastes,  called  both 
ap>^  nbinp  {the  Congregation  of  Jacob')  and  C'lp 
bx'nb';!  {Holy  Israel)  (Venice,  1599),  the  first  of  which 
is  discursive  and  diffuse,  and  the  second  exegetical  and 
brief.  "  Based  upon  the  first  verse, '  the  words  of  Cohe- 
leth,  son  of  David,  king  in  Jerusalem,'  lie  maintains 
that  two  persons  are  speaking  in  its  book,  a  sceptic 
named  Coheleth,  and  a  believer  called  Ben-David,  and 
accordingly  treats  the  whole  as  a  dialogue,  in  which 
these  two  characters  are  shown  to  discuss  the  most  im- 
])ortant  problems  of  moral  philosophy,  and  the  philo- 
sophic systems  of  Greece  and  Arabia  are  made  to  furnish 
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tlie  two  heroes  of  the  dialogue  with  the  necessary  phil- 
osophic materials."  —  Ginsbiirg  in  Kitto.  The  Qucesti- 
ones  dUjiutdUn  de  Anima  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  which 
Avcre  translated  into  Hebrew  by  AU  Xabillo,  are  used  in 
tliis  work  both  to  put  objections  into  the  mouth  of  the 
sceptic  and  to  furnish  the  believer  with  terse  replies 
(comp.  also  Comimntarij,  05,  a ;  71,  b ;  9(5,  a ;  97,  c ;  117, 
a;  11^,  b;  119,  a).  It  is  a  very  vahiable  aid  to  the 
study  of  Jewish  philosophy.  See  Jellineck,  Thomas  v. 
Aquino  i.  d.jiid.  Lit.  (Lpz,  1853),  p.  ii  (13)  and  vii.  (J. 
H.W.) 

Ibn-Caspi  or  Caspe,  Joseph  bex-Abba  Mari 
(also  called  Bomifoux  de  tA  rf/entiere),  an  able  Jewish 
writer,  was  born  of  c  wealthy  family  about  1280  at  Ar- 
gentiere,  in  France.  He  removed  while  quite  young 
to  Tarascon,  and  devoted  his  time  mainly  to  Biblical 
studies.  When  only  seventeen  years  old,  he  published 
as  a  result  commentaries  on  Aben-Ezra's  exposition  of 
the  Pentateuch,  and  on  Ibn-Ganach's  grammatical  work. 
When  about  thirty  years  old  he  extended  his  range  of 
study  to  metaphysical  subjects,  and  thereafter  became 
an  ardent  admirer  of  Maimonides,  whose  method  of  in- 
terpretation he  also  adopted.  Indeed,  so  far  was  he 
carried  a^vay  in  liis  admiration  for  the  great  philosopher 
that  he  emigrated  to  Egypt,  having  tlecided  to  study 
under  the  descendants  of  Maimonides.  But  he  failed 
to  meet  there  that  great  fountain  of  knowledge  which 
he  supposed  the  followers  of  the  second  great  Moses  ca- 
pable of  supplying,  and,  after  a  few  months'  travel  in 
Eg}-pt  and  the  East,  he  returned  to  France.  In  1327 
he  again  set  out  on  a  journey  to  promote  his  studies  by 
a  residence  at  foreign  high-schools,  and  he  visited  Cat- 
alonia, !Mallorca,  Aragonia,  and  Valencia,  and  at  one 
time  even  desired  to  go  to  Fez,  having  been  informed 
that  iu  that  African  city  several  noted  Jewish  scholars 
resided,  whose  instructions  he  coveted.  Towards  the 
latter  part  of  1332  Ibu-Caspi  returned  to  his  native 
country,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  production  of  a 
number  of  valuable  exegetical  works.  He  died  about 
1340.  In  all  he  wrote  some  thirty-six  works,  most  re- 
maining to  us  only  in  SIS.  form,  of  which  lists  may  be 
found  in  S.  JelUneck,  nip-^nr  D-i-im,  vol.  ii,  1846; 
DeUtzsch  and  Zunz,  Catal.  MS. ;  and  in  Fiirst,  Riblioth. 
Jud.  i,  147.  Besides  a  commentary  on  Maimonides's 
More  Xehochiin,  his  most  valuable  works  are,  M'^T^T 
C^CD  (or  nVj"l'^  only,  the  word  r]OD,  silver,  being  an 
allusion  to  his  own  name,  "^SDD,  which  is  found  in  the 
titles  of  all  his  works)  (small  silver  chains  or  roots),  a 
Hebrew  Dictionary,  which  is  one  of  his  most  interesting 
and  important  works.  "  He  starts  from  the  principle 
that  every  root  has  only  one  general  idea  as  its  basiS; 
and  logically  deduces  from  it  all  the  otlier  shades  of 
meaning.  A  copy  of  this  work  in  jMS.,  2  vols.  4to,  is  in 
the  Paris  library,  and  another  in  the  Angelica  at  Rome. 
Abrabanel  frequently  quotes  it  in  his  commentary  on 
the  Pentateuch  (comp.  p.  7),  on  Isaiah  (comp.  xlv,  3 ; 
Ixvi,  17),  etc. ;  Wolf  gives  a  specimen  of  it  (Bibliotheca 
Jlehrwa,  i,  1543);  Richard  Simon  used  the  Paris  MS. 
Qlist.  Cril.  lib.  i,  cap.  xxxi),  and  Leopold  Dukes  print- 
ed extracts  from  it  {Litendurhlutt  des  Orients,  1847,  p. 
480) :— A  Commentary  on  Proverbs,  the  Song  of  Songs, 
and  Ecclesiastes.  "  Of  the  commentary  on  Proverbs, 
whicli  is  one  of  Ibn-Caspi's  most  valuable  contributions 
t£>  BibUcal  exegesis,  the  beginning  and  end  liave  been 
published  by  Werblumer  (comp.  fpD  n:jinp,  1846,  p. 
19,  etc.) ;  an  analysis  of  the  commentary  on  Ecclesiastes 
is  given  by  Giusburg  (compare  Historical  and  Critical 
Commentary  on  Ecclesiastes,  Longman,  18G1,  p.  60,  etc.), 
and  the  brief  commentary  on,  or,  rather,  introduction  to 
the  Song  of  Songs,  which  was  pubhshed  in  1577,  but 
which  is  rarer  than  the  MSS.,  has  been  reprinted  with 
an  English  translation  by  Ginsburg  in  his  Historical 
and  Critical  Commeittari/  on  the  Song  of  Songs  (London, 
1857,  p.  47,  etc.) :"— :]C3  m:i:2  {silver  staves),  or  com- 
mentary on  eight  prophets,  in  which  he  attacks  with 


great  severity  those  who  explam  these  prophecies  as  re- 
ferring to  the  Messiah  [see  Ibn-Danan]  :— r|03  1""'S:.  (a 
silver  cu])),  or  commentary  on  the  miracles  and  other 
mysteries  foimd  in  the  I'entateuch,  Prophets,  and  11a- 
giographa.  His  principles  of  interpretation  he  laid 
down  clearly  in  his  commentary  on  the  Proverbs  above 
mentioned  in  these  words  :  '■  The  sacred  Scrijitures 
must  be  explained  according  to  their  plain  antl  literal 
sense ;  and  a  recondite  meaning  can  as  little  be  intro- 
duced into  them  as  into  Aristotle's  writings  on  logic 
and  natural  history.  Only  where  the  literal  meaning 
is  not  sufficient,  and  reason  rejects  it,  a  deeper  sense 
must  be  resorted  to.  If  we  once  attempt  to  allegorize  a 
simple  and  intelligible  passage,  then  we  might  just  as 
well  do  it  with  the  whole  contents  of  the  Bible."  '•  The 
logical  division  of  sentences  is  the  most  indispensable 
and  best  auxiliary  to  llie  right  understanding  of  the 
Bible,  and  the  criterion  to  the  proper  order  of  the  words 
are  the  JIassora  and  the  accents."  It  is  evident  from 
this  extract  that  Ibn-Caspi  anticipated  the  hermeneu- 
tical  rules  of  modern  criticism  at  a  time  when  the  school- 
men and  the  depositaries  of  Christian  learning  were 
engaged  in  hair-splitting  and  in  allegorizing  every  fact 
of  the  Bible.  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  most  of 
his  exegetical  works  are  left  inipubUshed.  See  Gins- 
burg, in  Kitto,  Bibl.  Cgclop.  ii,  351  sq.;  Griitz.  Gesch.  d. 
Juden,  \ii,  361  sq. ;  Kirchheim,  Werblumer's  Edition  of 
Ibn-Caspi's  Commenturij  on  Maimonides's  More  Xebo- 
chim  (Frankfort-on-the-Maine,  1848),  p.  10  sq. ;  Leopold 
Dukes,  in  the  Literaturb.  des  Orients,  1848 ;  and  Schnei- 
der, in  Ersch  u.  Gruber's  -1  llgem.  EncijMo]).  sec.  ii,  xxxi, 
58  sq. 

Ibn-Chajim,  Aaron,  a  Jewish  commentator,  was 
born  at  Fez,  Africa,  about  1570.  But  little  is  known  of 
his  personal  history.  His  works  are,  a  Commentary  on 
.Joshua  (^'enice,  1608-9),  from  which  a  selection  was 
made  by  Frankfurter  (q.  v.)  in  his  great  Rabbinic  Bi- 
ble : — a  commentary  on  Sifra  (tradition  of  Leviticus), 
published  under  the  title  of  The  Oblation  (f  Aaron 
(V'enice,  1609-11) : — 7"/"'  Rules  of  Aaron,  a  treatise  on 
R.  Ishmael's  (q.  ^'O  thirteen  rules  for  interpreting  the 
O.-T.  Scriptures  (Yen.  1609,  Dres.  1712).  — Kitto,  Bibl 
Cyclop,  ii,  352. 

Ibn-Danan,  Saadia  bex-]Maimon,  a  Jewish  writer 
of  some  distinction,  was  Rabbi  to  the  congregation  at 
Granada  previous  to  the  cession  of  this  country  by  the 
Moors  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and  the  expatriation 
of  the  Jews.  He  was  born  in  the  first  half  of  the  15th 
century,  and  flourished  at  Granada  from  1460  to  1502. 
He  was  especially  given  to  the  study  of  the  Talmud 
and  history,  and  as  a  result  of  the  former  we  have  sev- 
eral works  on  the  interpretation  of  the  O.-T.  Scriptures, 
and  the  elucidation  of  the  language  of  the  original.  His 
exegetical  works  are,  a  Commentary  on  Isaiah  liii,  13 
(]\IS.  Michael,  412),  in  which  he  takes  ground  against 
Ibn-Caspi  (q.  v.) : — a  Hebrew  Lexicon  (wTitten  in  Ar- 
abic). This  work,  which  he  is  thought  to  have  com- 
pleted in  1468,  also  remains  only  in  IMS.  form,  but  an 
extract  from  it  has  been  printed  by  Pinsker  in  his  lA- 
laite  Kadmonioth  (\lenna,  1860),  p.  74.  His  historical 
works  are,  A. short  History  of  the  Jeivs  to  the  Bays  of 
Moses  Maimonides  ("ilin  nX3),  which  he  originally  in- 
tended for  his  own  pupils,  of  whom  he  seems  to  have 
had  a  number.  See  Griitz,  Geschichte  d.  Juden,  viii,  345 
sq. ;  Edelmann,  Chemda  Genusa,  Introd.  p.  xvii  sq.,  and 
Text,  p.  13  sq. ;  Kitto,  Bibl.  Cyclop,  ii,  352.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Ibn-Daud.     See  Chajug. 

Ibn-Djanah.     See  Ibn-Gaxacii. 

Ibnei'all  (Heb.  Yibneyah',  n^IS"^,  Jehovah  will 
build  him  up ;  Sept.  'lifSvad'),  a  son  of  Jeroham,  -(vho, 
with  other  Benjamites,  returned  to  Jerusalem  after  the 
Captivity  (1  Chron.  ix,  8).     B.C.  536. 

Ibn-Ezra.     See  Abex-Ezra. 

Ibn-Ganach,  Abulwalid  Merwax  or  Jox.ui 


IBN-GANACH  n 

D  JAN  AH  (in  Hebrew  called  Jonah),  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  Jewish  scholars  of  the  Bliddle  Ages,  was 
born  at  Cordova  about  995.  WhUe  yet  a  boy  he  evinced 
his  fondness  for  Hebrew  by  \mting  verses  in  that  lan- 
guage, but  as  he  continued  in  his  studies  he  determined 
to  devote  his  wliole  life  to  the  advancement  of  the  He- 
brew as  a  philological  study,  and  even  abandoned  the 
practice  of  medicine,  which  he  had  chosen  as  his  pro- 
fession after  his  removal  to  Saragossa  in  1015,  whither 
he  had  been  forced  by  the  persecutions  which  the  Jews 
of  Cordova  suffered  at  the  hand  of  Al-Mostain  Sulei- 
man since  his  occupation  of  that  place  in  1013.  He 
soon  acquired  a  proficiency  which  even  in  our  day  has 
not  been  excelled,  and  he  deserves  greater  praise  than 
any  other  Jewish  scholar  on  account  of  the  impulse  he 
gave  both  to  his  contemporaries  and  to  his  immediate 
successors  (among  them  the  two  Kimchis  and  Aben- 
Ezra),  who  have  frequently  acknowledged  their  obUga- 
tions  to  him.  The  thorough  manner  in  which  he  con- 
ducted his  investigations  enabled  him  to  accomplish 
much  more  than  his  illustrious  predecessor  Chajug  (q. 
v.),  and  by  his  criticism  of  Chajug's  works,  in  which  he 
readily  acknowledged  all  that  v.-as  meritorious,  he  fre- 
quently encountered  the  ardent  followers  of  that  great 
master,  and  became  entangled  in  a  number  of  controver- 
sies, which  finally  resulted  beneficially  to  Hebrew  phi- 
lology. He  died  about  1050.  His  first  great  Avork  in 
linguistics  is  his  Kitab  el-Tanhieh  ("book  of  inquiry"), 
written  in  Arabic  (the  native  tongue  in  his  day  of  that 
part  of  Spain),  consisting  of  two  great  parts,  the  first, 
Kitdb  el-Luma'  ("book  of  variegated  fields"),  treating 
at  length  of  Hebrew  grammar,  and  the  second,  Kitdb 
el-Azi'd  ("book  of  roots"),  a  Hebrew  Dictionarj',  which 
was  afterwards  translated  into  Hebrew  by  several  Jew- 
ish scholars,  but  of  which  only  the  translations  made 
by  Ibn-Parchon  and  by  Ibn-Tibbon  are  preserved.  The 
original  is  at  Oxford  (MS.  Ure,  No.  456,  457),  and  was 
extensively  used  by  Gesenius  in  his  ThesavTus.  Speci- 
mens of  it  which  Gesenius  gave  in  his  Bicf.  of  the  Ileb. 
Latiff.  were  translated  by  Dr.  Robinson,  and  published 
in  the  A  mo:  Bib.  Bepositon/,  1833,  That  part  of  this 
work  which  refers  to  Hebrew  grammar  was  published 
by  Kirchheim  (Frankf.  a. TNI.  185G,  8vo).  "  This  gigan- 
tic work  is  the  most  important  philological  production 
in  Jewish  Uterature  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  mas- 
tery of  the  science  of  the  Hebrew  language  in  all  its 
delicate  points  which  Ibn-Ganach  therein  displays,  the 
lucid  manner  in  which  he  explains  every  grammatical 
difficulty,  and  the  sound  exegetical  rules  which  he 
therein  propounds,  have  few  parallels  up  to  the  present 
day.  He  was  not  only  the  creator  of  the  Hebrew  syn- 
tax, but  almost  brought  it  to  perfection.  He  was  the 
first  who  pointed  out  the  ellipses  and  the  transposition 
of  letters,  werds,  and  verses  in  the  Hebrew  Bible,  and 
explained  in  a  simple  and  natural  manner  more  than 
two  hundred  obscure  passages,  Avhich  had  up  to  his 
time  greatly  perplexed  all  interpreters,  by  showing  that 
the  sacred  writers  used  abnormal  for  normal  expressions 
(compare  il^pin  ISO,  ch.  xxviii;  Aben-Ezra's  Com- 
mentcn-if  on  Baniel  i,  1,  and  riinu  ^SD,  ed.  Lippmann, 
p.  72,  note).  Though  his  faith  in  the  inspiration  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures  was  absolute,  yet  he  maintained 
that,  being  addressed  to  men,  they  are  subject  to  the 
laws  of  language,  and  hence  urged  that  the  abnormal 
expressions  and  forms  in  the  Bible  are  not  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  ignorance  of  transcribers  and  punctuators,  nor  to 
wilful  corruption,  but  are  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  sa- 
cred writers,  being  human,  paid  the  tribute  of  human- 
ity." But  also  in  metaphysics  Ibn-Ganach  was  no 
tjTo,  and  he  speaks  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  like  one  v,-ho 
had  studied  them  diligently.  He  wrote  a  work  on 
logic,  Aristotelian  in  principle,  and  strenuously  opposed 
the  efforts  of  his  contemporaries,  especially  Ibn-Gebirol, 
in  their  metaphysical  investigations  on  the  relation  of 
God  to  the  world,  holding  that  these  inquiries  onh'  en- 
dangered the  belief  in  the  Scriptures.  See  j\Iunk,  No- 
tice sur  A .  M.  Ibn-Djandh  (Paris,  1851)  ;  Griitz,  Gesch. 


IBN-GIATH 

d.  Juden,  vi,  25  sq.,  205  sq. ;  Ftirst,  Hebr.  Diet.  Introd. 
p.  xxxsq.;  YAno,Cyclo2).of  Bibl.  Lit.\i,2,bi  &(\.;  Furst, 
Biblioth.  Jud.  i,  315. 

Ibn-Gebirol  or  Gabirol,  Salomon  een-Jehu- 
DAH,  a  very  distinguished  Jewish  philosopher,  commen- 
tator, and  grammarian,  as  well  as  hymnologist,  was  born 
at  Malaga,  in  Spain,  about  1021.  When  only  nineteen 
years  of  age  he  evinced  his  great  skill  fis  a  poet,  and  his 
thorough  acquaintance  with  Hebrew  gram.mar  by  writ- 
ing a  grammar  of  the  Hebrew  language  in  Hebrew 
verse.  It  has  never  been  printed  entire,  but  parts  of  it 
have  been  published  by  Parchon  in  his  Hebrtw  Lexicon 
(Paris,  1844),  and  by  Leop.  Dukes,  in  his  Shire  Shelomo 
(Hannov.  1858).  About  1045  Ibn-Gebirol  published  his 
first  philosophical  work,  which  was  translated  "by  Ibn- 
Tibbon  into  Hebrew,  entitled  ^£211  Si'THTD  -pptri  (pub- 
lished in  1550  and  often).  He  propounds  in  this  work 
"  a  pecidiar  theory  of  the  human  temperament  and  pas- 
sions, enumerates  twenty  propensities  corresponding  to 
the  four  dispositions  multiplied  by  the  five  senses,  and 
shows  how  the  leaning  of  the  soul  to  the  one  side  may 
be  brought  to  the  moral  equipoise  hy  observing  the 
declarations  of  Scripture,  and  ethical  sayings  of  the 
Talmud,  which  he  largely  quotes,  and  which  he  inter- 
sperses with  the  chief  sayings  of  '  the  divine'  Socrates, 
his  pupil  Plato,  Aristotle,  the  Arabic  philosophers,  and 
especially  with  the  maxims  of  a  Jewish  moral  philoso- 
pher called  Chefez  Al-Kute,  who  is  the  author  of  an  Ar- 
abic paraphrase  of  the  Psalms  in  rhyme  (Steinschnei- 
der,  Jeicish  Literature  [Lond.  1857],  p.  101)."  But  as 
this  work  contained  also  personal  allusions  to  some  lead- 
ing men  of  Saragossa,  he  was  expatriated  in  1046.  Af- 
ter travelling  from  one  place  to  another,  he  finally  found 
a  protector  in  the  celebrated  Samuel  Ha-Nagid,  a  Jew 
also,  then  prime  minister  of  Spain,  and  he  was  enabled 
to  continue  his  philosophical  studies,  as  the  result  of 
which  he  produced  The  Fountain  of  Life,  his  greatest 
work.  Fragments  of  a  Hebrew  translation  and  an  en- 
tire Latin  version  of  it  were  published  by  INIunk  in  his 
Melanges  de philosojihie  Jnive  et  A  7-abe  (Paris,  1857-59). 
He  died  in  1070.  The  influence  which  Ibn-Gebirol  ex- 
erted on  Arabian  and  Jewish  philosophj'  cannot  be  too 
highly  estimated.  He  certainly  deserves  to  be  called 
"  the  Jewish  Plato,"  as  Griitz  chooses  to  name  him :  but 
the  assertion  that  he  was  the  Jirst  philosopher  of  the 
JMiddle  Ages,  and  that  his  philosophical  treatises  Avcre 
used  by  the  scholastic  philosophers,  is  an  error,  as 
Lewis  {flistoi-y  of  Bhilosojihy,  ii,  63)  fully  proves,  al- 
though INIunk,  and  after  him  Gratz,  fell  into  the  same 
mistake,  as  also  Ginsburg,  the  writer  of  the  article  on 
Ibn-Gebirol  in  Kitto  (liibl.  Cyclop,  ii,  356).  From  fre- 
quent quotations  in  Aben-Ezra's  commentaries,  it  seems 
that  Ibn-Gebirol  must  also  have  written  some  exposi- 
tions of  the  Old-Test.  Scriptures,  though  none  such  are 
known  to  us  at  present  existing.  Ibn-Gebirol  also  had 
a  natural  talent  for  verse-making.  One  of  his  hAmns, 
entitled  The  royal  Diadem,  "  a  beautiful  and  pathetic 
poetical  composition  of  profound  philosophical  senti- 
ments and  great  devotion,  forms  an  important  part  of 
the  divine  service  on  the  evening  preceding  the  great 
Day  of  Atonement  with  the  devout  Jews  to  the  present 
day."  See  Griitz,  Geschichte  d.  Juden,  vi,  31  sq. ;  Sachs, 
Religiose  Poesie  d.  Juden  i.  Sjmnien  (Berl.  1845),  p.  3  sq., 
213,  etc.;  Zw\z,  Synar/ogale  Poesie  dcr  Mittelalters,  p= 
222 ;  Fiirst,  Biblioth.  Jud.  i,  320  sq. 

Ibn-Giath,  Isaac  ben-Jehudaii,  a  Jewish  Pabbi 
of  a  very  distinguished  family  who  resided  in  Lucena,  not 
far  from  Cordova,  was  born  about  1030,  He  was  a  very 
able  philosopher  and  hymnologist,  and  well  conversant 
with  the  Talmud,  He  is  said  to  have  Avritten  a  Com- 
mentary on  Ecclesiastes,  which  has  not  as  yet  come  to 
light.  From  the  frequent  quotations  made  from  it  by 
the  best  interpreters  and  lexicographers,  it  appears  that 
it  contained  important  contributions  to  the  critical  expo- 
sition of  this  diflicult  book.  From  the  references  to  his 
^vritings  made  by  Aben-Ezra  (comp,  comment,  on  Dent, 
X,  7 ;  Psa,  cxlvii,  3),  Kimchi  (Lexicon,  luider  articles 
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p"ia,  nj",  mny,  "110,  :i'33,  1:T),  and  Solomon  ben- 
Melech  (comment,  on  2  Sam.  xxii,  3G),  it  is  evident  that 
Ibn-Giath  must  have  also  written  some  other  exegetie- 
al  and  grammatical  treatises,  and  that  he  material!}' 
contributed  to  the  development  of  Biblical  exegesis. 
Kis  devotional  poetry,  which  is  rather  inferior  to  Ibn- 
Gebirol's  (q.  v.),  is  used  in  the  Jewish  service  to  the 
present  dav.  He  died  in  1089.  See  /uiiz,  SijiitiijKfidle 
Poesie  d.  Mittelalters,  p.  225  sq.;  Fiirst,  liihlinih.  .lud.^  i, 
332  sq. ;  Sachs,  Die  Religiose  Poesie  </.  Jiidi-it  in  ^^piiiden 
(Berlin,  1845),  p.  46,  etc.,  255,  etc.;  Landshut,  Amude 
Ahodu  (Berl.  1857),  fasciculus  i,  HI,  etc;  Griitz,  Gesch. 
del-  Jwlcn,  vi,  74. 

Ibn-Gikatilla.  See  Joseph  Ibs-Chiquitilla, 
Ibni'jah  (Heb.  Yibniyah',  i^'^'^'^'},  i.  q.  Ihneiah; 
Sept.  'Itjiavaai),  the  father  of  Reuel,  which  latter  was 
the  grandfather  of  the  Meshullam,  another  Benjaraite, 
M'ho  settled  in  Jerusalem  after  the  return  from  Baby- 
lon (1  Chron.  ix,  8).     B.C.  long  ante  536. 

Ibn-Jachja,  David,  a  Jewish  scholar,  was  born 
about  1410.  lie  was  a  Rabbi  at  Lisbon,  in  Portugal, 
and  had  gained  great  celebrity  by  his  scholarship  when 
he  was  suddenly  accused  of  giving  aid  to  the  Spanish 
Maranes  (q.  v.),  who,  having  witnessed  the  peculiar 
practices  of  the  Spanish  disciples  of  Christ,  preferred  to 
return  to  the  faith  of  their  fathers.  Ibn-Jachja  was 
condemned  to  death,  and  barely  escaped  the  punish- 
ment by  a  flight  to  Naples.  Later,  he  removed  to  Con- 
stantinople, and  taught  the  sciences.  He  died  in  1504. 
His  works  are,  Leshoa Limmodim,  ularge  Hebrew  gram- 
mar ;  and  Shekel  Hakkodesh,  on  the  metric  and  poetical 
laws  of  the  new  Hebrew  dialect.  See  Carmoly,  Die 
Jachjiden,  p.  17 ;  Gratz,  Gesch.  der  Juden,  ix,  3 ;  Ether- 
idge, /w^rod  to  Heb.  Lit  p.  462;  Fllrst,  Biblioth.  Jud.  ii. 
2sq. 

Ibn-Jachja,  Gedalja,  a  Jewish  historian,  was 
born  at  Inmla  about  1515.  He  deserves  mention  here 
on  accouni  of  his  work  Shalsheletk  Hakkabula,  or  Chain 
of  Tradition  (Zolkiew,  1804).  It  is  a  history  of  the 
Jews,  and  is  divided  into  three  parts,  of  which  part  first 
only  is  the  Shalsheletk,  or  literary  chronicle  of  rabbinism ; 
the  other  parts  treat  not  only  of  history  proper,  but  in- 
clude also  natural  history,  pneumatology,  and  economics. 
He  died  about  1587. — Carmoly,  Die  Jachjiden,  p.  33  sq. ; 
Griitz,  Gesch.  der  Juden,  ix,  435 ;  Etheridge,  Introd.  to 
Heb.  Lit.  p.  452 ;  FUrst,  Biblioth.  Jud.  ii,  3. 

Ibn-Jachja,  Joseph  b.-David,  a  distinguished 
Jewish  conimoiitatiir.  was  liorn  at  Florence  in  1404.  His 
ancestors  were  citizens  of  Spain,  but  had  fled  from  the 
Iberian  I'eninsula  on  account  of  the  religious  persecu- 
tions Avhich  the  Jews  had  to  suffer,  especially  under 
John  II.  His  education  he  received  first  at  Yerona, 
then  at  Imola  and  Padua,  and  he  settled  at  Imola.  He 
died,  exhausted  by  excessive  studies,  in  1539.  His 
works  are,  commentaries  on  the  Song  of  Songs,  Ruth, 
Lamentations,  Ecclesiastes,  and  Esther;  Psalms,  Prov- 
erbs, and  Daniel  (transl.  into  Latin  by  Constantin  I'Era- 
pereur  [Amsterdam,  1633],  with  the  Hebrew  text  and  a 
refutation  of  anti-Christian  passages).  A  special  fea- 
ture of  these  commentaries,  which  are  all  inserted  in 
Frankfurter's  liabbinical  Bible,  is  the  midrashic  lore 
contained  in  them,  which  is  valuable  to  the  historico- 
critical  exegetist.  Ibn-Jachja  wrote  also  Torah,  or 
"  The  Law  of  Light"  (Bologna,  1538),  a  very  valuable 
•work  on  the  theology  of  Judaism,  in  which  he  rejects 
the  introduction  of  philosophy  in  the  consideration  of 
religious  topics.  See  Gratz,.  Gesch.  der  Juden,  ix,  235; 
Etheridge,  introd.  to  Hsb.  Lit.  p.  452 ;  Jost,  Israelitische 
Annalen,  ii,  393  sq. ;  Erseh  u.  Gruber's  .4  llgem.  Encyklop. 
sec.  ii,  xxxi,  81  sq. ;  Kitto,  Cyclop,  of  Bibl.  Lit.  ii,  356; 
Fiirst,  Biblioth.  Jud.  ii,  4. 

Ibn-Jaish,  Baruch,  a  Jewish  scholar,  flourished 
at  Cordova,  in  Spain,  in  the  15th  centur\-.  He  wrote 
commentaries  on  the  Song  of  Songs  (The  blessed  Foun- 
tain, etc.,  Constantinople,  1576),  and  on  Ecclesiastes  and 


Job  (The  blessed  Fountain  of  Job  and  Ecclesiast&!,  Con- 
stantinople, 1576).  "  He  generally  gives  the  literal  ex- 
planation of  every  passage  according  to  the  context, 
and  tries  to  solve  the  grammatical  difficulties  of  the 
text."— Kitto,  Cyclop,  of  Bill.  Literature,  ii,  357 ;  Fiirst, 
Biblioth.  J ud.n,\i. 

Ibn-Kastor.     See  Itzchaki. 

Ibn-Koreish,  JEiurDAir,  one  of  the  earliest  Jewish 
lexicographers,  flourished  in  the  latter  half  of  the  9th 
century  at  Tuhart  or  Tahort,  in  Africa,  and  was  one  of 
the  first  who  wrote  on  comparative  philology.  He  was 
thoroughly  conversant  not  only  with  the  Berber  tongue, 
but  also  with  the  three  Shemitic  languages;  he  had 
carefully  studied  the  traditions  of  the  Jews  and  the  jMo- 
hammedans,  and  was  emiirently  qualified  to  write  on  the 
Hebrew  language,  and  introduce  frequent  comparisons 
with  the  other  Shemitic  tongues.  His  works  are, 
■|i"i5S,  a  Hebreio  I^exicon  in  alphabetical  order,  but  with 
that  peculiar  arrangement  which  all  works  of  this  class 
were  subject  to  at  that  time,  viz.  each  group  of  words 
belonging  to  a  letter  was  accompanied  by  introductions, 
one  on  those  words  which  have  only  the  letter  in  question 
for  a  radical  theme,  and  another  on  the  changes  of  that 
letter.  The  work  has  been  lost,  but  its  existence  is  at- 
tested by  the  fact  that  not  only  the  author  himself  re- 
fers to  it  in  another  of  his  works,  but  also  the  great 
scholars  of  his  and  subsequent  periods ; — Risdlet  (Heb. 
nbXD"!),  or  a  letter  addressed  to  his  Jewish  brethren  at 
Fez,  in  which  he  exhorts  them  to  continue  the  study  of 
the  Aramaic  Targum,  and  of  the  Aramaic  as  well  as  the 
Shemitic  languages,  without  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
which  the  Old-Test.  Scriptures  can  only  be  imperfectly 
comprehended.  After  the  introduction  he  divided  the 
work  into  three  parts.  In  Part  I  he  arrangetl  in  alpha- 
betic order  all  difficult  Hebrew  words  that  could  only 
be  properly  understood  from  the  Chaldee  paraphrases 
of  Onkelos  and  Jonathan  ben-Uziel.  Part  II  contained 
an  explanation  of  Biblical  Hebrew  words  found  also  in 
the  Mishna  and  the  Talmud.  In  Part  III  he  instituted 
a  comparison  with  the  Arabic  of  all  analogous  Hebrew 
roots,  forms  of  expressions,  prefixes  and  suflSxes,  etc. 
This  work  iS  certainly  a  very  important  contribution  to 
Hebrew  philology,  and  it  is  only  to  be  regretted  that 
we  do  not  possess  it  completely,  since  the  first  part 
breaks  up  with  letter  3,  and  does  not  begin  again  till 
letter  T\,  from  which  Fiirst  {Ilebr.  Diet.  vol.  xxiii)  in- 
fers that  the  author  intended  it  only  as  a  continuation 
of  his  (lost)  Hebrew  Dictionary.  It  has  lately  been  pub- 
lished in  the  Araliic  under  the  title  Epistolti  de  sttulii 
Targum  ufUifute  rf  dv  Vtugwv  Chiddnlciv,  J\/isnica',  Tal- 
mudica>,  A  nd,'icir.  nirdliidnriiiii  it.  ,„  numiidhirum.  bar- 
baricorum  i-ntirciiiiiilln  en  in  llilinm  ;  ediderunt  J.  J.  L. 
Barges  et  D.  R.  Goldberg  (Paris,  1857).  The  introcluc- 
tion,  with  specimens  from  the  work,  have  been  puhlish- 
ed  in  Arabic,  with  a  German  translation  by  Schniu:rer, 
in  Eichhom's  A  llgem.  Bibliothek  d.  Biblisch.  Literatur 
(Lpz.  1790),  iii,  951  sq. ;  the  introduction  has  also  been 
published  with  a  German  translation  by  Wetstein  in 
the  Literatnrhlnit  d,.<  (>r/,i,fs  ( 1  S4.'i  >.  iii,  2 ;  and  extracts 
are  given  liy  I'lwald  ami  I  hikes.  /!,  llrage  zur  Geschichte 
d.  Aeltesten' Aiidiginig  mnl  Sjirai'lii  rUarung  d.  A.  Test. 
(Stuttgart,  1844),' i,  116-23 ;  ii,  117, 118.  He  wrote  also 
p^l'^p'n  ^Sb,  a  Hebrew  grammar,  which  Aben-Ezra 
used  in  the  preparation  of  his  own  work.  See,  besides 
the  v.-orks  already  referred  to,  Gratz,  Gesch.  d.  Juden,  v, 
293 ;  Kitto,  Cychp.  Biblical  Lit.  ii,  357 ;  Fiirst,  Biblioth. 
Jud.  ii,  203. 

Ibn-Latif  or  Allatif,  Isaac  BEN-ABRAHAjr,  a  Jew- 
ish philosopher,  was  born  in  Southern  Siiain  about  1270. 
But  little  is  kno\ra  of  his  personal  history.  He  devoted 
much  of  his  time  to  the  study  of  the  Cabala,  and  be- 
came one  of  its  most  celebrated  exponents  in  .Spain. 
"With  greater  correctness  than  Cabalists  who  preceded 
him,  he  advocated  tlie  doctrine  that  the  worlds  of  «pirit 
and  of  matter  are  closely  allied,  and  likewise  God  and 
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his  creation.  The  divine  is  in  everything,  and  every- 
thing in  the  divine.  He  also  beheved  in  the  power  of 
prayer,  but  that  man,  in  order  to  be  accepted  of  God, 
must  approach  at  least  perfection ;  hence  the  most  per- 
fect of  men,  the  prophets,  interceded  by  prayer  for  the 
people.  The  development  of  the  self-revelation  of  the 
divinity  in  the  world,  of  the  spirits,  spheres,  and  bod- 
ies, Ibii-Latif  explains  by  mathematical  formulas.  He 
died  about  1290.  Of  his  works,  which  are  quite  numer- 
ous, the  following  have  been  printed  :  Iggereth  hat-To- 
shtibah,  replies  to  the  questions  of  Judah  ben-Naason 
(Prague,  1839,  8vo) :— a  Heb.  Commentary  on  Ecclesi- 
astes  (Constantinople,  s.  a.  8vo).  See  Griitz,  Geschichte 
d.  Juden,  vii,  220 ;  Fiirst,  Biblioth.  Judaica,  ii,  224 ;  Car- 
moly,  Revue  Orientale,  i,  61  sq. 

Iba-Librat.    See  Dunash. 

Ibn-Saktar.     See  Itzchaki. 

Ibn-Sargado,  Aaron,  also  called  Aaron  Ha- 
CoHEX  liEN-JosEPH,  a  Jewisli  scholar,  flourished  in  Bag- 
dad towards  the  middle  of  the  10th  century.  He  was  a 
wealthy  merchant,  but  very  fond  of  study,  and,  taking 
ground  against  Saadia  (q.  v.),  for  whose  deposition  from 
the  "  Gaonate"  he  expended  large  sums  of  money,  short- 
ly after  Saadia's  decease  he  was  elected  Gaon  (spiritual 
head)  of  the  academy  at  Pumbadita  (943),  and  by  his 
zeal  for  learning  and  his  great  wealth  greatly  furthered 
the  interests  of  this  academy  at  the  expense  of  the  Su- 
ran  school,  over  which  Saadia  had  presided.  Ibn-Sar- 
gado, during  the  eighteen  years  of  his  presidency,  de- 
voted himself  not  only  to  the  exposition  of  the  O.-Test. 
Scriptures,  but  also  quite  extensively  to  the  study  of 
philosophy  (comp.  Miuik,  Guide  des  egares,  i,  4G2).  He 
wrote  a  philosophical  work  and  a  Commentary  on  the 
Pentateuch,  but  they  are  not  as  yet  known  to  us.  From 
the  fragments  of  the  latter  preserved  by  Aben-Ezra 
(Gen.  xviii,  28;  xxxiv,  30;  xlix,  6,  7;  Exod.  x,  12 ;  Lev. 
xviii,  6),  we  see  that,  though  abiding  by  the  traditional 
explanation  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  Ilm-Sargado  was 
by  no  means  a  slavish  follower  of  aiicinit  (jpinious.  See 
Griitz,  Gesch.  der  Juden,  v,  335  sq. :  iUttd,  ( '//'-lop.  Bib. 
Lit.  ii,  357;  Fiirst,  Biblioth.  Jud.  iii,  24tj;  Geiger,  Jii- 
dische  Zeitschrift  Jllr  Wissenschaft  und  Leben  (1862),  p. 
297 ;  Zunz,  in  Geiger's  Zeitschrift,  vol.  iv  (Stuttg.  1839), 
p.  389,  etc. 

Ibn-Saruk.     See  Menachem. 

Ibn-Shoeib,  Joel,  a  Jewish  commentator,  flour- 
ished at  Tudela  in  the  latter  half  of  the  15th  century. 
But  little,  is  known  of  his  personal  history.  His  works 
show  him  to  have  been  a  man  of  considerable  culture 
and  great  liberality  of  mind.  He  wrote  commentaries 
on  the  Pentateuch,  entitled  The  Holocaust  of  Sabbath 
(Ven.  1577) ;  on  the  Psalms,  entitled  Fearful  in  Praises 
(Salonaica,  1568-69) ;  on  the.  Song  of  Songs,  entitled  A 
b?-ief  Exposition  (Sabionetta,  1558);  and  an  Exposition 
of  Lamnitaiions  (A'enice,  1589).  In  his  commentary  on 
the  Psalins  he  maintained  that  pious  Gentiles  would 
ha\e  a  share  in  the  world  to  come,  which,  when  we  con- 
sider the  severe  persecutions  they  inflicted  at  this  time 
on  the  Jews,  is  by  no  means  a  small  concession  on  the 
part  of  Ibn-Shoeib. — Kitto,  Cyclop,  of  Bib.  Lit.  ii,  358; 
Zunz,  Zur  Gesch.  u.  Literutur  (Berl.  1845),  p.  384.  (J. 
H.W.) 

Ibn-Sitta  (N::''T  "3),  a  distinguished  Jew,  flour- 
ished at  Irak  towards  the  close  of  the  9th  century.  He 
wrote  a  commentary  on  the  Scriptures,  of  which  frag- 
ments only  are  left.  Such  we  flnd  in  Aben-Ezra  (on 
Exod.  xxi,  24,  35;  xxii,  28).  Saadia  Gaon  thought 
Ibn-Sitta  of  suflicient  importance  to  refute  his  interpre- 
tations, while  Al)cu-Kzni  exercises  his  withering  sarcasm 
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uih  (  Vi<'nn;i,  iMiO  ),  ],.  13  ;  Fiirst,  Gesch. 
d.  Karcierthums  (Lpz.  18G2),  p.  100, 173. 

Ibn-Thofeil,  an  Arabian  philoso]iher  Avho  flour- 
ished in  the  12th  century,  wrote  a  worlc  in  ^vl.ich  the 
existence  of  God  is  proved  m  so  able  a  manner  that  the 


arguments  remain  unrefuted  to  this  day.  It  was  trans- 
lated into  Persian,  Hebrew,  and  Latin.  The  last-named, 
by  Ed.  Pococke,  was  entitled  Philosophus  autodidactus, 
sice  epistola  Abi  Jaafor  Ebn-Tophail  de  Ilai  Ebn-Yol- 
dham  (Oxf.  1671  and  1700,  4to;  and  also  in  English  by 
S.  Ockley,  Lond.  1708, 1731,  8vo,  and  other  modem  lan- 
guages).— Hoefer,  Nouc.  Bioy.  Gen.  xxv,  752. 

Ibn-Tibbon,  Jehudah  ben-Saiil,  a  .Tcwish 
scholar  of  Spanish  descent,  was  born  at  Limel,  France, 
about  1120.  He  Avas  educated  a  physician,  but  his  ardent 
love  for  the  study  of  Hebrew  led"  him  to  abandon  the 
practice  of  his  profession,  and  he  devoted  himself  main- 
ly to  the  translation  into  Hebrew  of  some  of  the  most 
valuable  works  of  able  Jews  written  in  Arabic.  He 
died  about  1190.  His  translations  are  The  Duties  of 
the  Heart  of  Joseph  b.-Bechai,  the  Ethics  of  Ibn-Ge- 
birol,  the  Kusuri  of  Judah  Ha-Levi,  the  Afoird  Phi- 
losophy of  Saadia  Gaon,  and  the  grammatical  and  lexi- 
cographical work  of  Ibn-Ganach  (q.  v.).  All  his  trans- 
lations bear  his  o\vn  pedantic  character :  they  are  literal, 
and  therefore  clumsy,  and  we  can  hardly  see  Avhy  he 
should  have  gained  the  surname  oi prince  of  translators, 
unless  it  was  for  the  service  which  he  rendered  by  pre- 
senting the  Jews  translations  of  works  not  otherwise  ac- 
cessible to  them.  He  is  also  said  to  have  written  a  work 
on  the  purity  of  the  Hebrew  language  (P.in^J  "IID 
"•(■Hr^tl),  which  is  lost.  See  Kitto,  Cyclop.  Bibl.  Lit.  ii, 
358 ;  Steinschneider,  Catalogus  Libr.  Hebr.  in  EiUiotheca 
Bodleiana  (col.  1374-76) ;  Griitz,  Gesch.  d.  Juden,  xi,  241 ; 
Fiirst,  Biblioth.  Jud.  iii,  401  sq. 

Ibn-Tibbon,  Samuel,  son  of  the  preceding,  was 
born  about  1160.  He  was  educated  by  his  father  both 
in  the  Hebrew  and  cognate  languages,  and  followed  him 
in  the  practice  of  medicine.  He  was  wild  and  even 
reckless  in  his  youth,  but  finally  became  interested  in 
his  studies,  and  evinced  greater  skill  as  a  translator  tlian 
his  father.  He  died  about  1230.  Besides  translating 
philosophical  works  both  of  Jewish  and  heathen  authors, 
among  whom  were  Aristotle  and  Alfarabi,  he  wrote  a 
commentary  on  Ecclesiastes  (rpllp  '.UIT'S),  which  ex- 
ists in  MS.  in  several  of  the  European  libraries ;  and  a 
commentary  on  Gen.  i,  1-9,  entitled  Q'^m  lipi  "r-ZH-n 
(Presbiu-g,  1837),  being  a  dissertation  on  the  creation. — 
Griitz  Gesch.  d.  Juden,  vi,  242  ;  Kitto,  Cyclop.  Bib.  Lit, 
ii,  358 ;  Fiirst,  Biblioth.  Jud.  iii,  402  sq. 

Ibn-Tumart,  AniiALLAii,  a  religious  enthusiast, 
flourished  in  the  second  half  of  the  12th  century  in 
Northern  Africa.  He  appeared  before  the  simple-mind- 
ed hordes  of  Barbarj',  and  preached  against  the  Sunnit- 
ical  doctrine  of  the  Mohammedan  orthodoxy  [see  Si'N- 
NiTEs],  and  the  literal  interpretation  of  the  verses  of 
the  Koran,  and  the  Mohammedan  belief  that  God  feels 
and  acts  like  man.  His  followers,  on  account  of  their 
behef  in  the  strict  unity  of  God  without  corporeal  rep- 
resentation (Tauchid),  called  themselves  Almowachids, 
or  Almohuds.  Ibn-Tumart  they  recognised  as  Mahdi, 
or  the  God-sent  Imam  of  Islam.  Like  IMohammed,  he 
went  forth  to  conquer  by  the  sword  the  territories  of 
the  Almoravids,  and  his  doctrine  soon  found  followers 
throughout  North-west  Africa.  See  Mohammedans. 
(J.  H.  W.) 

Ib'ri  (Heb.  Ibri\  '^'725',  an  Eberite  or  "Hebrew;" 
Sept.  has  'Q[3Si  v.  r.  'A/Jai),  the  last  named  of  '•  the 
sons  of  IMerari  by  Jaaziah,"  i.  c.,  apparently  a  descend- 
ant of  Levi  in  the  time  of  David  (1  Chron.  xxiv,  27). 
B.C.  1014. 

Ibum  is  a  name  for  the  .Tewish  ceremony  of  the 
marriage  of  a  childless  widow  by  the  brother  of  the  de- 
ceased husband.     See  Levik.\te  L.\w. 

Ib'zan  (Heb.  Ibtsan',  1^3^,  from  ]-'5'?)  *«  sliine, 
hence  illustrious ;  but  accord,  to  Gesen.  perh.  of  tin,  or 
yrievous,  from  the  Chald. ;  Sept.  '¥,(itiydv  v.  r.  'Aftaia- 
rrdy;  Joseph.  'A\pdvi]c,  Ant.v,  7,  13),  the  tenth  "judge 
of  Israel"  (Judg.  xii,  8-10).     He  was  of  Bethlehem, 
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probably  the  Bethlehem  of  Zebulun  (so  Michaelis  and 
Hezel),  ami  not  of  Jiidah  (as  Josephus  says).  He  gov- 
erned seven  years,  B.C.  1249-1243.  The  prosperity  of 
Ibzan  is  marked  by  the  great  muiiber  of  his  chikb-en 
(thirty  sons  and  tliirty  daughters),  and  his  wealth  by 
their  marriages— for  they  were  all  married.  Some  have 
held,  with  little  probabiUty,  that  Ibzan  was  the  same 
with  Boaz.— Kitto. 

Icard,  CifARLES,  a  French  Protestant  divine,  was 
born  at  St.  Hippolyte,  Languedoc,  in  Februarj-,  1G36. 
He  attended  school  at  Anduze,  Orange,  and  Nimes,  and 
concluded  his  theological  studies  at  Geneva  from  1655- 
68,  and  in  1659  went  to  Paris.  After  ordination  by  the 
provincial  synod  of  Ay  he  was  appointed  pastor  of  La 
Norville,  where  he  remained  mitH  1668,  when  he  ac- 
cepted a  pastorship  at  Nimes.  Under  the  influence  of 
the  persecutions  which  heralded  the  approaching  revo- 
cation of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  the  Protestants,  at  the 
suggestion  of  Claude  Brousson,  formed  a  central  com- 
mittee for  the  protection  of  their  general  interests,  and 
Ic;ird  was  chosen  to  represent  it  at  the  Synod  of  Lower 
Languedoc,  assembled  at  Uzes  in  1632.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  population  of  a  part  of  Yivarais  and  Lower 
Languedoc  having  risen  in  arms  to  resist  the  persecu- 
tion, the  insurrection  was  extinguished  in  blood,  and 
the  members  of  the  central  committee,  accused  of  being 
the  instigators,  were  proceeded  against  with  the  utmost 
severity.  Icard  succeeded  in  reaching  Geneva,  and 
thence  went  to  Neufchatel  for  greater  security.  While 
on  his  way,  at  Yverdun,  he  learned  that  he  had  been 
condemned,  June  26,  1682,  as  contumacious,  to  die  on 
the  rack.  He  remained  as  pastor  at  Neufchatel  until 
1688,  when  he  went  to  Bremen,  and  supplied  a  French 
congregation  there.  He  died  June  9, 1715,  Icard  wrote 
two  Sermons,  Avis  snlutaire  aux  Erjlises  reformees  de 
France  (Amst.  1685,  12mo),  exhorting  the  Protestants 
not  to  give  way  under  persecution.  He  also  edited  an 
edition  of  the  Institutions  de  Calvin  (first  two  books, 
Bremen,  1696, 1697,  'Ito ;  the  whole,  Bremen,  1713,  fol.) ; 
and  an  edition  of  the  Entretiens  d'un  Pere  et  de  son  Fils 
sur  le  Changement  de  Religion,  par  Josue  de  La  Place. 
See  Hossat,  Detail  ahrege  de  la  Vie  de  Charles  Icard  (in 
Hist.  crit.  de  la  Republique  des  Lettres  (1717),  xiv,  283- 
301;  linag.  La  France  Protesta}ite ;  Koekr,  Nour.Biog. 
Genet-ale,  xxv,  768. 

Ice  (H"l|?,  ke'rach,  so  called  from  its  smoothness.  Job 
vi,  16;  xxviii,  29;  elsewhere  cold,  "frost,"  Gen.  xxxi, 
40 ;  Jer.  xxxvi,  30 ;  i,  e.  ice.  Job  xxxvii,  10 ;  but  "crys- 
ial"  in  Ezek.  i,  32;  or  rTlp,  ko'rach,  id.,  poet,  for  hail, 
Psa.  cxlvii,  17).  See  the  above  terms,  and  climate  un- 
der Palestine. 

Iceland,  an  island  belonging  to  Denmark,  situated 
between  the  North  Atlantic  and  the  Arctic  Oceans,  dis- 
tant 130  miles  from  the  south-east  coast  of  Greenland, 
and  about  850  miles  VN-est  of  Norway,  extending  between 
lat.  63='  24'  and  663  35'  x..  and  long.  13='  31'  and  24°. 
The  area  is  about  38,400  square  miles,  of  which  only 
15,300  are  cultivatecL  The  total  popidation  of  Iceland 
was,  according  to  the  census  of  18(50,  66,987  souls. 

As  early  as  795  the  eastern  coast  of  Iceland  was  in- 
habited by  some  Irish  monks,  but  it  did  not  receive  a 
settled  population  until  860,  when  king  Harald  Har- 
fagr,  of  Norway,  after  conquermg  the  other  kings,  made 
himself  sole  sovereign  of  the  country,  and  induced  large 
numbers  of  the  malcontents  to  emigrate  to  Iceland. 
Nearly  all  the  new-comers  were  pagans,  and  thus  the 
republic  which  was  established  by  them  was  thorough- 
ly pagan.  The  legislation  of  Ultliot  (about  927)  cre- 
ated the  Althing,  an  assembly  of  the  wisest  men  of  all 
districts,  which  met  annually  to  discuss  the  affairs  of 
the  country,  and  to  give  the  necessary  laws.  The  first 
Christian  missionary  among  the  Icelanders  was  Thor- 
valdr  Kodransson  (981-985),  with  the  same  Vidforli 
("who  has  made  wide  journeys"),  who  was  supported 
by  Frederick,  according  to  the  legend,  a  Saxon  bishop. 
With  great  vigor  the  missionary  work  was  subsequently 


continuea  by  king  Olaf  Tryggvason  of  Nor.vay,  who  not 
only  tried  by  persuasion,  bribery,  and  intimidation  to 
gain  for  the  Christian  religion  all  the  Icelanders  wha 
came  to  Norway,  but  also  sent  missionaries  to  Ice- 
land, and  sujiported  their  labors  by  the  whole  influence 
which  he  could  command.  The  first  to  go  was  the  Ice- 
lander Stefnir  Thorgilsson  (996-997),  foUowed  by  the 
Saxon  priest  Dankbrand,  who,  after  many  adventures, 
had  become  court  chaplain  of  the  king  (997-999) ;  two 
noble  Icelanders,  the  "  White  Gizur,"  and  Hjalti  Skegja- 
son,  succeeded  finally  in  effecting  a  compromise  -with 
the  pagan  chief  functionary  of  the  island,  Thorgair  of 
Ljosavatu,  according  to  which  Christianity  was  made 
the  state  religion  of  Iceland,  while  manj^  reservations 
were  made  in  favor  of  paganism  (1000).  'fhe  whole  peo- 
ple were  then  baptized,  part  of  them  reluctantly,  yet  with- 
out open  resistance.  A  few  years  later,  king  Olaf  Ilar- 
aldsson  caused  the  last  remnants  of  paganism  to  be  ef- 
faced from  the  laws.  Some  traces,  however,  of  the  for- 
mer religion  remained  in  the  faith  and  usages  of  the 
Christian  Icelanders,  particularly  in  their  Chiu-ch  con- 
stitution. During  the  pagan  period  the  erection  and 
possession  of  a  temple  had  been  a  private  affair;  as 
there  was  no  separate  order  of  priests,  divine  worship 
had  been  held  in  every  temple  by  its  owner;  subse- 
quently, when  the  political  constitution  of  the  island 
was  regidated  (965),  a  limited  number  (thirty-nine)  of 
temples  obtained  a  political  importance,  and  every  Ice- 
lander was  obliged  to  connect  himself  with  the  owner 
of  the  principal  temple  as  his  subject,  and  to  pay  a  con- 
tribution for  the  maintenance  of  the  temple.  Private 
temples  were  maintained  beside  the  public,  and  tlie  lat- 
ter remained  likewise  the  private  projierty  of  the  chiefs. 
The  idea  of  chief  temples  ceased  with  the  introduc- 
tion of  Christianity ;  but  erection,  dotation,  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  temples  remained  a  private  affair.  The 
law  only  provided  that  the  erection  of  a  church  in- 
volved the  duty  of  maintaining  it ;  and  the  clergy  could 
compel  the  dotation  of  a  church  by  delajing  its  conse- 
cration until  dotation  was  provided  for.  Otherwise  the 
administration  of  the  property  of  the  church  by  its 
owner  was  very  arbitrary,  and  he  had  only  to  take  care 
of  the  maintenance  of  the  church  and  of  the  holding  of 
divine  worship.  He  either  could  take  orders  himself  or 
hire  another  priest.  In  the  former  case  the  priest  was 
more  of  a  peasant,  merchant,  or  a  judge  than  a  clergy- 
man; in  the  latter  he  was  financially  dependent  upon 
the  owner  of  the  temple,  and,  like  other  servants,  obliged 
to  perform  domestic  or  military  services.  Iceland  re- 
ceived its  own  and  native  bishop  in  1055,  having  up  to 
that  time  been  only  visited  by  missionarj"^  bishops.  The 
bishop  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  the  old  temple  duties; 
otherwise  he  had  to  live  out  of  his  own  means.  Lender 
the  second  bishop,  Gizur,  the  see  was  endowed,  and  per- 
manently established  at  Skalahold ;  subsequently  (about 
1106)  a  second  see  was  established  at  Holar,  to  which 
was  given  the  jiu-isdiction  of  the  northern  district,  while 
the  three  other  districts  remained  subject  to  the  bishop 
of  Skalahold.  The  bishops  were  elected  by  the  people ; 
the  priests  by  the  owners  of  the  several  chiu-ches.  Thus 
the  clergy  were  less  independent  than  in  other  countries, 
and  consequently  less  powerful.  Their  influence  some- 
what increased  when  bishop  Giziu-,  in  1097,  ])rcvailed 
upon  the  National  Assembly  to  introduce  the  tithe,  and 
when  the  bishops  Thorlakr  Runolfson  and  Ketill  Thor- 
steinson,  by  compiling  the  Churcli  laws,  gained  a  firm 
basis  (1123  :  it  was  ])ublished  in  1776  by  Grim  Joh.  Thor- 
kelin,  under  the  title  Jus  ecclesiasticum  vetus,  sive  Thor- 
laco-Ketillianum,  or  Kristinrettr  hinn  gamli).  Still  the 
condition  of  the  Icelandic  Church  continued  to  remain 
in  many  particulars  different  from  that  of  other  church- 
es. Lay  patronage  was  recognised  to  its  fullest  extent; 
no  celibacy  separated  the  clergy  from  the  peojjle ;  even 
the  bishops  were  generally  married.  The  bishops,  though 
they  had  a  seat  in  the  National  Assembly,  had  no  sepa- 
rate ecclesiastical  jurisdiction;  and  marriage  and  other 
affairs  were  regulated  contrary  to  Church  law. 
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The  Church  of  Iceland  was  at  first  subordinate  to  the 
archbishopric  of  Bremen  and  Hamburg  ;  when  the  arch- 
Dishopric  of  Lund  was  cstabhshed  (1103),  Iceland  was 
transferred  to  it :  tinally,  it  was  transferred  to  the  new 
archbishopric  of  Nidaros.  About  the  middle  of  the  1  Sth 
century  the  island  became  subject  to  the  crown  of  Nor- 
way, and  was  consequently  affected  by  the  war  between 
Church  and  State  which  took  place  iii  that  coimtry. 
This  chiefly  concerned  the  patronage  of  laymen,  and 
ended  with  the  adoption  of  a  new  Church  law  intro- 
duced about  1297  by  bishop  Arni.  (This  Church  law 
was  published  in  1777  by  Grim  Joh.  Thorkelin,  under 
the  title  Jus  ecclesiasticum  novum  sive  Ai-ruEunum,  or 
Kristinnrc'ttr  inn  nyi.) 

The  inner  condition  of  the  people  was  anything  but 
satisfactor\',  as  immoraUty  and  other  vices  appear  to 
have  prevailed  to  a  large  extent  among  the  laity  as 
well  as  among  the  clergy.  The  convents  which  had 
arisen  since  the  r2th  century  fully  participated  in  the 
general  degeneration.  Externally  all  classes  of  the  peo- 
ple showed  a  strong  attachment  to  the  Church  of  Rome, 
and  three  natives  of  the  island  obtained  a  place  among 
the  saints  of  the  Church  —  Thorlakr,  Jon,  and  Gud- 
mundr;  the  last  named,  however,  was  not  formally  can- 
onized. 

The  Reformation  soon  found  a  number  of  adherents ; 
among  the  earliest  and  most  devoted  was  Oddr  Gotts- 
chalksson,  the  author  of  the  first  translation  of  the  New 
Testament  into  Icelandic  (printed  at  Roeskilde,  1540). 
The  Danish  government,  of  which  Iceland  formed  a  de- 
pendency since  the  miion  of  Norway  Avith  Denmark 
(1397),  endeavored  to  introduce  the  Reformation,  which 
in  1536  had  been  declared  to  be  the  religion  of  tlie  state 
by  the  Diet  of  Copenhagen,  by  force ;  but  the  bishops, 
especially  bishop  Arason  of  Holar,  made  a  determined, 
and  at  length  an  armed  opposition,  which,  however, 
finally  (1550)  ended  in  his  capture  and  execution.  This 
put  an  end  to  the  Church  of  Rome  in  Iceland,  and  in 
the  next  year  (1551)  the  Reformation  was  fully  carried 
through. 

The  real  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  Church 
was,  however,  only  gradual.  Many  of  the  customs  of 
the  mediaeval  Church,  such  as  the  use  of  the  Latin  lan- 
guage at  divine  service,  maintained  themselves  for  a 
long  time ;  and  the  same  was  the  case  with  the  igno- 
rance and  the  immorality  of  the  clergy  and  the  people. 
But  gradually  these  defects  were  remedied  by  the  es- 
tablisliment  ^pf  learned  schools  in  connection  with  the 
two  cathedrals  (1552) ;  by  the  establishment  of  a  print- 
ing-press at  Holar  by  the  excellent  bishop  Gudbrandr 
Thorlakson  (1574);  and  in  particidar  by  the  new  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible  by  this  bishop,  a  service  that  contrib- 
uted largely  to  a  thorough  reform  of  the  Church,  which 
now  belongs  to  the  best-educated  portions  of  the  Prot- 
estant world. 

As  regards  the  present  constitution  of  the  Church  of 
Iceland,  it  resembles  in  its  principal  features  that  of 
Denmark,  yet  not  without  preserving  some  of  its  own 
peculiarities.  The  sovereign  is  the  chief  bishop  (snnumis 
episropns},  who  exercises  his  authority  partly  tlirough 
the  bishops,  partly  through  secular  officers.  The  bish- 
ops, in  the  election  of  whom  the  people  take  part,  occu- 
py the  position  of  superintendents,  and  still  have  an 
extended  jurisdiction.  At  the  close  of  the  18th  centurj' 
the  sec  of  Skalahold  was  transferred  to  Reykjavik,  and 
somewhat  later  (1825)  a  cathedral  was  established  at 
Langanies,  near  Reykjavik.  The  episcopal  see  of  Ho- 
lar had  previously  (in  1801)  been  abolished,  and  the 
whole  island  placed  luider  one  bishop.  Next  to  the 
bishops  are  the  provosts,  whose  office  was  in  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  chiefly  of  a  financial  nature,  and  therefore 
sometimes  occupied  by  laymen.  Since  the  Reformation 
(1573-1574)  the  dignity  has  been  whoUy  of  an  ecclesi- 
astical character,  and  includes  the  right  and  duty  of  su- 
perintending large  districts.  On  the  whole,  there  are  19 
provosts,  each  of  whom  is  placed  over  a  number  of  par- 
ishes.    The  pastors  were  at  first  appointed  by  the  bish- 


ops, contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  Danish  Church 
constitution,  but  since  15G3  they  have  been  elected,  in 
accordance  therewith,  by  the  congregation,  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  provost.  To  the  royal  bailift 
was  reserved  the  right  of  investing  the  pastor  elect  with 
his  office.  Subsequently  the  mamier  of  appointment 
was  somewhat  modified,  the  appointing  power  being 
given  to  the  bailiff,  and  a  right  of  co-operation  to  the 
bishop.  To  the  king  of  Denmark  was  reser\'ed  the 
right  of  sanctioning  the  appointment  to  one  of  the  forty- 
seven  benefices,  whose  yearly  income  is  from  40  to  100 
dollars  annually.  Only  five  of  the  299  churches  yield 
an  income  higher  than  100  dollars.  Some  clergymen 
liave  an  income  of  no  more  than  five  dollars  annually. 
All  have  therefore  to  depend  for  their  support  chiefly  on 
fees  and  on  the  proceeds  of  the  lands  connected  with  the 
churches.  See  Maurer,  in  Herzog,  Beal-EncT/ilopadie, 
vii,  90 ;  Finnus  Johannwus,  IHstor.  Eccles.  Ishmdice  (torn, 
iv,  HavnifB,  1772-78;  extending  to  the  year  1740,  and 
continued  till  1840  under  the  same  title  by  Petur  Petur- 
son,  Copenhagen,  1841)  ;  Mlinter,  Kii-chengesch.  von  Den- 
mark ti.  Norwffim,  vol.  i-iii  (Leipzig,  1823-33) ;  Maurer, 
Die  Bekehrimg  des  nortceg.  Stammes  zum  Christenthume 
(i\Iunich,  1855-5G,  2  vols.) ;  Harbon,  Om  reformationen  i 
Island  (Copenh.  1843).     (A.  J.  S.) 

Ich'abod  (Heb.  I-kabod'  linS-'X,  Where  is  the 
glory  ?  i.  q.  There  is  no  glory,  i.  e.  inglorious ;  Sept.  'Iw- 
X"l3>iS  V.  r.  'ExafiuS,  and  even  Ovaixaf3ojd,  etc.),  the 
son  of  Phinehas  and  grandson  of  Eli.  The  pains  of  la- 
bor came  i  pon  his  mother  when  she  heard  that  the 
ark  of  God  was  taken,  that  her  husband  was  slain  in 
battle,  and  that  these  tidings  had  proved  fatal  to  his 
father  Eli.  They  were  death-pains  to  her;  and  when 
those  around  sought  to  cheer  her,  saying,  "  Fear  not, 
for  thou  hast  borne  a  son,"  she  only  answered  by  giv- 
ing him  the  name  of  I-chabod,  adding,  "  The  glory  is 
departed  from  Israel"  (1  Sam.  iv,  19-22).  B.C.  1125. 
The  name  again  occurs  in  1  Sam.  xiv,  3,  where  his  son 
Ahitub  is  mentioned  as  the  father  of  the  priest  Ahiah. 
— Kitto. 

Ichthys  (Greek,  Ix^ve,  ajish),  in  Christian  archaj- 
ology  a  symbol  of  Christ.  The  word  is  found  on  many 
seals,  rings,  lamps,  and  tombstones  belonging  to  the 
earliest  Christian  times.  It  is  formed  of  the  initial  let- 
ters of  our  Saviour's  names  and  titles  in  Greek :  'JjjffoiiQ 
Xpiarog,  Btov  'Yioc,  Swr/jp,  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of 
God,  the  Savvmr.  Tcrtullian  speaks  of  Christians  ac- 
customed to  please  themselves  with  the  name  pisciculi, 
"fishes,"  to  denote  that  they  were  bom  again  into 
Christ's  religion  by  water.  He  says,  "Nos  pisc'culi  se- 
cundum Ix^vi',  nostrum  Jesum  Christum,  in  aqua  nas- 
cimur"  (De  Bapt.  i,  2).  See  I'lsn.  Baptismal  fonts 
were  often  ornamented  with  the  figure  of  a  fish ;  several 
such  remain  in  French  cathedrals.  Optatus,  bishop  of 
Milesia,  in  the  4th  centurj-.  first  pointed  out  the  word 
ixQ^'Q  as  formed  of  the  initials  of  Christ's  titles  as  above 
given,  and  from  that  time  forward  "  Oriental  subtlet3' 
repeated  to  satiety"  religious  similitudes  drawn  from 
the  sea.  Julius  Africanus  calls  Christ  "  the  great  fish 
taken  by  the  fish-hook  of  God,  and  whose  flesh  nour- 
ishes the  whole  world."  Augustine  says  that  "  ix^^vQ  is 
the  mystical  name  of  Christ,  because  he  descended  alive 
into  the  depths  of  this  mortal  life — into  the  abyss  of 
waters"  {De  Civit.  Dei).  See  Didron,  Christian  Icono- 
graphy, i,  344  sq. ;  IMunter,  Sinnhilder  d.  alt  Christen 
(Alt.  1825) ;  Augusti,  A  rchdol.  i,  121  sq. ;  Pearson,  On 
the  Creed;  Riddle,  Christ.  Antiquit.  p.  184,  See  Icono- 
graphy. 

Ico'nium  {'Ikoviov,  of  unknown  derivation),  a 
town,  formerly  the  capital  of  Lycaonia  (according  to 
Ptol.  V,  6, 16 ;  Ijut  Phr>-gia  according  to  Strabo,  xii,  668 ; 
Xenoph.  Anah.  i,  2,  19;  Pliny,  v,  25;  and  even  Pisidia 
according  to  Amniian.  Marcel,  xiv,  2),  as  it  is  now,  by 
the  name  of  Koniyeh,  of  Karamania,  in  Asia  Minor.  It 
is  situated  in  N.  lat.  37°  51',  E.  long.  32°  40',  about  120 
miles  inland  from  the  Mediterranean.     It  was  on  the 
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great  line  of  communication  between  Ephesus  and  the 
western  coast  of  tlie  peninsula  on  one  side,  and  Tarsus, 
Antiocli,  and  the  Euphrates  on  the  other.  We  see  this 
indicated  by  the  narrative  of  Xenophon  (/.  c.)  and  the 
letters  of  Cicero  (ad  Fum.  iii,  8 ;  v,  20 ;  xv,  4).  When 
the  Roman  provincial  system  was  matured,  some  of  the 
most  important  roads  intersected  one  another  at  this 
point,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  map  in  Leake's  Asia 
Minor.  These  circumstances  should  be  borne  in  mind 
when  we  trace  Paul's  journeys  through  the  district. 
Iconium  was  a  well-chosen  place  for  missionary  opera- 
tions. The  apostle's  first  visit  was  on  his  first  circuit, 
in  company  with  Barnabas;  and  on  this  occasion  lie 
approached  it  from  Antioch  in  Pisidia,  which  lay  to  the 
west.  A.D.  44.  From  that  city  he  had  been  driven  by 
the  persecution  of  the  Jews  (Acts  xiii,  50,  51).  There 
were  Jews  in  Iconium  also ;  and  Paul's  first  efforts  here, 
according  to  his  custom,  were  made  in  tlie  synagogue 
(xiv,  1).  The  results  were  considerable  both  among 
the  Hebrew  and  Gentile  population  of  the  place  (ibid.). 
We  should  notice  that  the  working  of  miracles  in  Ico- 
nium is  emphatically  mentioned  (xiv,  3).  The  intrigues 
of  the  Jews  again  drove  him  away ;  he  was  in  danger 
of  being  stoned,  and  he  withdrew  to  Lystra  and  Derbe, 
in  the  eastern  and  wilder  part  of  Lj'caonia  (xiv,  6). 
Thither  also  the  enmity  of  the  Jews  of  Antioch  and 
Iconium  pursued  him;  and  at  Lystra  he  was  actually 
stoned  and  left  for  dead  (xiv,  19).  After  an  interval, 
however,  he  retmned  over  the  old  ground,  revisiting 
Iconium,  and  encouraging  the  Church  which  he  had 
founded  there  (xiv,  21,  22).  A.D.47.  These  sufferings 
and  difficulties  are  alluded  to  in  2  Tim.  iii,  11 ;  and  this 
brings  us  to  the  consideration  of  his  next  visit  to  this 
neighborhood,  which  was  the  occasion  of  his  first  prac- 
tically associating  himself  with  Timothy.  Paul  left  the 
Syrian  Antioch,  in  company  with  Silas  (Acts  xv,  40), 
on  his  second  missionary  circuit ;  and,  travelling  through 
Cilicia  (xv,  41),  and  up  through  the  passes  of  Taurus 
into  Lycaonia,  approached  Iconium  from  the  east,  by 
Derbe  and  Lystra  (xvi,  1,  2).  ThougVi  apparently  a 
native  of  Lystra,  Timothy  was  evidently  well  known  to 
the  Christians  of  Iconium  (xvi,  2) ;  and  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  his  circumcision  (xvi,  3)  and  ordination 
(1  Tim.  i,  18 ;  iv,  14 ;  vi,  12 ;  2  Tim.  i,  6)  took  place 
there.  On  leaving  Iconium,  Paul  and  his  party  trav- 
elled to  the  north-west ;  and  the  place  is  not  mentioned 
again  in  the  sacred  narrative,  though  there  is  little 
doubt  that  it  was  visited  by  the  apostle  again  in  the 
early  part  of  his  third  circuit  (Acts  xviii,  23).  From 
its  position  it  could  not  fail  to  be  an  important  centre 
of  Christian  influence  in  the  early  ages  of  the  Church. 
The  curious  apocryphal  legend  of  St.  Thecla,  of  which 
Iconium  is  the  scene,  must  not  be  entirely  passed  by. 
The  "  Acta  Pauli  et  Theclai"  are  given  in  full  by  Grabe 
(Spicil.  vol.  i),  and  by  Jones  {On  the  Canon,  ii,  353-411) ; 
and  in  brief  by  Conybeare  and  Ilowson  {St.  Paul,  i,  197). 
The  Church  planted  at  this  place  by  the  apostle  con- 
tinued to  flourish  (Hierocles,  p.  675)  until,  by  the  per- 
secutions of  the  Saracens,  and  afterwards  of  the  Selju- 
kians,  ^vho  made  it  one  of  their  sultanies,  it  was  nearh- 
extinguished.  But  some  Cliristians  of  the  Greek  and 
Armenian  churches,  with  a  Greek  metropolitan  bishop, 
are  still  found  Li  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  not  being  per- 
mitted to  reside  Viflthin  the  vv-alls. 

Koniyeh  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Taurus 
(Mannert,  vi,  1,  p.  195  sq.),  upon  the  border  of  the  lake 
Trogitis,  in  a  fertile  plain,  rich  in  valuable  productions, 
particularly  apricots,  wine,  cotton,  flax,  and  grain.    The 
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circumference  of  the  town  is  between  two  and  three 
miles,  and  beyond  these  are  subui-bs  not  much  less  pop- 
ulous than  the  town  itself,  which  has  in  all  about  30,000 
inhabitants,  but  according  to  others  80,000.  The  walls, 
strong  and  lofty,  and  flanked  with  square  towers,  which, 
at  the  gates,  are  placed  close  together,  were  built  by  the 
Seljukian  sultans  of  Iconium,  who  seem  to  have  talcen 
considerable  pains  to  txhibit  the  Greek  inscriptions,  and 
the  remains  of  architecture  and  sculptiu'e  belonging  to 
the  ancient  Iconium,  which  they  made  use  of  in  build- 
ing the  walls.  Tlio  town,  suburbs,  and  gardens  are 
plentifully  supplied  with  water  from  streams  which  flow 
from  some  hills  to  the  westward,  and  which,  to  the 
north-east,  join  the  lake,  which  varies  in  size  with  the 
season  of  the  year.  In  the  town  carpets  are  manufac- 
tured, and  blue  and  yellow  leathers  are  tanned  and 
dried.  Cotton,  wool,  hides,  and  a  few  of  the  other  raw 
productions  which  enrich  the  superior  industry  and  skill 
of  the  manufacturers  of  Europe,  are  sent  to  Smyrna  by 
caravans.  The  most  remarkable  building  in  Koniyeh 
is  the  tomb  of  a  priest  highly  revered  throughout  Tur- 
key, called  Hazrit  Mevlana,  the  founder  of  the  INIcvlevi 
Dervishes.  The  city,  like  all  those  renowned  for  supe- 
rior sanctity,  abounds  with  dervishes,  who  meet  the 
passenger  at  every  turning  of  the  streets,  and  demand 
paras  with  the  greatest  clamor  and  insolence.  The  ba- 
zaars and  houses  have  little  to  recommend  them  to  no- 
tice. (Kinneir's  Travels  in  Asia  Minor ;  Leake's  Georj- 
raphy  of  Asia  Minor;  Arundeil's  Tour  in  Asia  Minor; 
Niebuhr,  Trav.  i,  113, 149 ;  Hassel,  Erdbeschr.  Asiens,  ii, 
197;  Rosenmiiller,  Bib.  Geog.  i,  1,  p.  201,  207;  Hamil- 
ton's Researches  in  Asia  Minor,  ii,  205  sq. ;  etc.  For 
the  early  and  Grecian  history  of  this  place,  and  the  fan- 
ciful etymologies  of  the  name,  see  Anthon's  Class.  Diet. 
s.  V.) — Kitto;  Winer;  Smith. 

Iconoclasm,  or  Ijiagk-breaking  {iIkow,  ima/je ; 
K\dZiiv,  to  break),  is  a  name  for  the  struggle  in  the 
Christian  Church  in  the  Middle  Ages,  which,  as  its 
name  indicates,  had  for  its  object  the  destruction  of  all 
images  used  for  worship  in  the  churches.  From  the 
age  of  Constantine  the  reverence  for  pictures  and  im- 
ages constantly  increased,  as  they  were  supposed  to  pos- 
sess a  certain  sanctity  or  miraculous  power;  and  at  so 
early  an  age  as  that  of  Augustine  we  hear  him  confess 
that  many  had  fallen  into  the  superstition  of  adoring 
pictures  rather  than  the  Deitj'.  But  the  Iconoclastic 
controversy  assumed  a  more  serious  aspect  in  the  8th 
century,  when  the  emperor  Leo  III,  the  Isaurian  (717- 
741),  who,  previous  to  his  accession  to  the  throne,  had 
associated  much  with  Jews  and  Mohammedans,  on  tak- 
ing the  side  of  the  Iconoclasts  in  the  tenth  year  of  his 
reign,  issued  an  edict  against  the  use  of  images  in 
churches.  He  was  influenced,  no  doubt,  by  a  desire  to 
draw  into  the  Christian  Church  the  Mohammedans  and 
Jews,  who,  aside  from  their  simple  theistic  faith,  were 
debarred  from  joininic  the  Christians  by  an  aversion  to 
the  use  of  images.  But  the  people — who  felt  that  "it 
swept  away  from  their  churches  objects  hallowed  by 
devotion,  and  supposed  to  be  endowed  with  miraciflous 
agency;  objects  of  hope  and  fear,  of  gratitude  and  im- 
memorial veneration" — rose  up  in  masses  against  the 
edict,  and  violent  disturbances,  especially  at  Constan- 
tinople, where  the  patriarch  himself  sideil  with  them, 
were  of  daily  occurrence.  The  superior  power  of  the 
government,  however,  soon  made  itself  felt,  the  pictures 
were  destroyed,  the  insurrectionists  slain  or  banislied, 
and  order  restored,  after  a  fearful  massacre.  Yet,  not- 
withstanding all  the  penalties  which,  by  order  of  Leo, 
were  inflicted  on  the  opponents  of  Iconoclasm,  cham- 
pions in  favor  of  the  use  of  images  in  churches  rose  up. 
Among  them  was  the  great  John  of  Damascus  (q.  v,), 
who,  after  adducing  the  ordinary  arguments  for  images 
with  greater  elegance  and  ingenuity  than  any  other 
writer  of  his  day,  went  forth  in  bitter  invectives  against 
the  Iconoclasts  as  enemies  of  Christ,  the  Virgin,  and  the 
saints,  "  Pictures  are  standing  memorials  of  triumph 
over  the  devil;  whosoever  destroys  them  is  a  friend  of 
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the  devil,  a  Slanichasan,  and  a  Docetist."  The  pope 
himself,  Gregory  III,  put  all  the  opposers  of  images  un- 
der ban ;  but,  despite  this  and  other  efforts  on  his  part, 
Leo's  successor,  Constantinus  Copronymus,  went  even 
further  than  Leo.  Having  obtained  the  condemnation 
of  image-worship  in  the  Synod  of  Constantinople  in  A. 
D.  754,  he  enforced  it  against  the  clergy  and  the  most 
noted  of  the  monks.  Many  monks,  who,  together  with 
the  patriarchs  of  Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  Jerusalem, 
•were  m  favor  of  the  images,  and  were  unwilling  to  sub- 
scribe to  the  decrees  of  the  council,  were  cruelly  perse- 
cuted. The  emperor  Leo  IV  also  enforced  this  law ;  but 
his  widow,  Irene,  one  of  the  basest  of  women,  used  the 
tendency  of  the  people  in  favor  of  image-worship  to  en- 
able her  to  ascend  the  throne.  With  the  aid  of  the 
newlj'-elected  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  Terasios,  she 
called  a  synod  at  NicKa  in  787,  wherein  the  adoration 
of  images  by  prostration,  kissing,  and  incensing  was  re- 
established. Matters  remained  in  this  state  during  the 
reigns  of  the  emperors  Nicephoriis  and  Michael  (802- 
813),  although  there  still  were  Iconoclasts  to  be  found. 
But  as,  during  the  strife,  the  adoration  of  images  had 
passed  into  the  grossest  idolatrj',  Leo  V  (813-821) 
caused  it  to  be  abolished  by  the  Synod  of  Constantino- 
ple, and  punished  those  who  persisted  in  it  (mostlj' 
monks,  with  Theodores  Studita  at  their  head).  Mi- 
chael II  (821-824),  who  overthrew  Leo,  tolerated  the 
worship  of  images  without  thereby  satisfying  the  image- 
worshippers  ;  but  Theophilus,  his  son  (829-842),  on  his 
sole  accession  to  the  government,  renewed  all  the  edicts 
against  them.  After  his  death,  his  widow  restored  im- 
ige-worship  in  842,  and  instituted  the  festival  of  the 
Vrthodoxy,  which  is  yet  kept  by  the  Greek  Church 
iii  remembrance  of  this  restoration  (see  Buddseus,  De 
festo  orthodoxo,  Jena,  1726).  The  Greek  Christians 
have  since  retained  images  in  their  churches,  but  with- 
out worshipping  them.  The  Latins  also  decided  that 
the  images  should  be  retained,  but  not  worshipped ;  while 
the  French  Church  declared  most  positively  against 
image-worship  in  the  Synod  of  Gentiliacum  in  7C7,  end 
in  790  Charlemagne  presented  to  the  Council  of  Nicrca 
a  memorial,  De  impio  imagimim  cultu  {Lihri  Caroliid). 
Thereupon  images  were  allowed  to  be  retained  for  pur- 
poses of  education  only.  At  the  Synod  of  Frankfort  in 
794,  Charlemagne,  with  the  assent  of  the  English  Church, 
caused  image-worship  to  be  condemned.  After  the  9th 
century  the  popes  were  gradually  more  inclined  towards 
image- worship,  and  it  soon  became  general  throughout 
the  West.  The  Eoman  Catholic  Church  contuuied  to 
favor  the  practice,  and  the  Council  of  Trent  decided 
formally  in  its  twenty-fifth  session  that  the  images  of 
Christ,  of  the  holy  Virgin,  and  of  other  saints  are  to  be 
placed  in  churches;  that  they  ought  to  receive  due 
veneration,  not  because  they  have  any  divinity  or  vir- 
tue in  them,  but  becjiuse  honor  is  thus  reflected  upon 
those  whom  they  represent ;  so  that  the  peoj)le,  by  kiss- 
ing the  images,  bowing  to  them,  etc.,  pray  to  Christ 
and  honor  the  saints  whom  the  images  represent.  This 
image-worship  led  to  pilgrimages  to  the  shrines  of 
saints  great  in  repute  for  their  power.  The  Greek 
Church  admits  only  the  painted  and  raised  images,  not 
carved  figures,  like  the  Church  of  Eome.  All  the  Chris- 
tian sects  in  the  East  are  given  to  image-worship  with 
the  exception  of  the  Nestorians,  the  Christians  of  St. 
Thomas,  and  the  Russian  Koskohiiki.  The  German  Re- 
formers, although  opposing  image-worship,  held  some- 
what different  opinions  on  the  subject:  thus  Luther 
tolerated  images  as  an  ornament,  and  also  as  edifying 
mementoes,  and  condemned  the  destruction  of  the  im- 
ages and  the  altars  at  Wittenberg  in  1522.  The  Swiss 
Reformers  opposed  images  in  any  shape  or  for  any  pur- 
pose, and  had  them  taken  out  of  all  the  churches — often 
■with  great  violence,  as  in  the  Netherlands.  They  are 
not  even  now  tolerated  in  the  Reformed  Church,  nor  in 
the  particular  denominations  that  have  sprung  from  it. 
Mohammedanism  proscribes  image-worship;  it  even 
forbids  the  reproduction  of  the  image  of  any  livmg  be- 


ing, though  it  be  not  for  the  purpose  of  worshipping  it. 
See  Wessenberg,  Die  christlichen  Bilder,  ein  Bejurde- 
rungs  mitiel  d.  c/nistl.  Sinnes  (Constanz,  1827,  2  vols.) ; 
Schlosser,  Gesch.  der  Bilderstiirmenden  Kaiser  (Frankf. 
ad.M.  1812) ;  Marx,  Der  Bilderstreit  der  Byzaniinischen 
Kaiser  (Trier,  1839);  Ketzer  Lex.  ii,  287;  Milman's 
Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall  of  Rom.  Em]),  v,  10  sq. ;  IMil- 
man,  Latin  Christianity,  ii,  293  sq. ;  Pierer,  Universal 
Lexikon,  s.  v.  Bilder ;  Bingham,  Orig.  Ecclcs.  book  riii, 
ch.  viii;  Butler,  Eccles.  Hist.  (Phila.  18G8),  i,  SCO  sq.; 
Ranke,  History  of  the  Poises,  i,  19-25.  See  Image- vvou- 
SHiP.     (J.  H.W.) 

Iconoclasts.     See  IcoxocLAssr. 

Iconodulists.     See  Lmage-'Worship. 

Iconography  {iIkwv,  image,  and  ypd<pu,  T  describe), 
the  science  of  so-called  "  Christian  art"  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  It  includes,  therefore,  the  history  and  descrip- 
tion of  images,  pictures,  mosaics,  gems,  emblems,  etc. 
There  exist  in  oiu-  day  many  exquisite  specimens  of 
Christian  iconography,  which  are  preserved  in  libraries 
and  museums,  and  are  invaluable  to  us  in  determining 
the  exact  history  of  this  ''  Christian  art."  The  charac- 
ter of  the  illustrations,  the  form  of  the  letters,  sufllce  to 
determine  the  age  and  country  where  the  work  was  pro- 
duced. Thus  a  comparison  of  MSS.  of  Eastern  and 
Western  Eiu-ope  brings  before  us  the  several  stages 
which  mark  the  growth  of  Christian  iconography.  See 
Illujiixatiox,  Art  of.  The  most  important  modem 
work  on  the  subject  is  Didron,  Manuel  d'Iconographie 
Chretienne  (Paris,  1845, 8vo) ;  trans,  into  English,  Chris- 
tian Iconography,  vol.  i  (London,  1851,  12mo).  Older 
works  are,  Paleotti,  De  imag.  sacr.  etprofunis  (Ingolst, 
1594,  4to) ;  ]Molanus,  De  Pict.  et  Imagg.  Sac7-is  (Louv. 
1570) ;  De  Historia  Sacr.  Imagg.  et  Piciurarum  (1619, 
12mu)  ;  Miinter,  Siniihilder  der  Alten  Christen  (Altona, 
1825,  2  vols.  4to)  ;  Wessenberg,  Die  Chiistl  Bilder  (Con- 
stance, 1827).     See  Image- WORSHIP.     (J.  H.W.) 

Iconolatry  (sIkwv,  image,  and  Xarpiia,  worship), 
the  worship  or  adoration  of  images.  Hence  image-wor- 
shippers are  called  Iconolaii-cc,  or  Iconolaters.  See  Im- 
age-worship. 

Iconomachy.     See  Icoxoclasji. 

Iconostasis  {iiKovoaTaaLi:)  is  that  part  of  an 
Eastern  church  which  corresponds  to  the  altar-rails  iu 
English  churches.  It  is  often  mistaken  for  the  rood- 
screen  (q.  v.),  which  in  its  general  arrangement  it  re- 
sembles, only  (the  mysteries  being  absolutely  to  be 
veiled  from  the  eyes  of  the  people)  the  panels  are  solid 
to  the  top.  The  rood-screen  separates  nave  and  choir ; 
the  iconostasis,  however,  separates  choir  and  bema.  "It 
has  three  doors;  that  in  the  centre  conducting  directly 
to  the  bema  ;  that  to  the  right  to  the  diaconicon  ;  that 
of  the  left  to  the  prothesis,  through  which,  of  course, 
the  great  entrance  is  made.  On  the  right  of  the  cen- 
tral door,  on  entering,  is  the  icon  of  oiur  Lord ;  on  the 
left,  that  of  the  mother  of  God;  the  others  are  arranged 
according  to  the  taste  or  devotion  of  the'  architect  or 
founder."  The  earliest  iconostasis  is  believed  to  be  the 
one  remaining  in  the  Arian  crypt-church  of  Tepeker- 
man,  in  the  Crimea,  which  j^robably  dates  trom  about 
A.D.  350.— Neale,  Hist.  Eastern  Church,  IiUroil.  i,  191 
sq. 

Ida,  first  abbess  of  the  convent  cf  Argensolcs,  flour- 
ished in  the  first  hrJf  of  the  13th  century.  She  was  a 
remarkable  woman,  veiy  learned,  and  acknowledged  to 
have  disputed  on  the  most  intricate  theological  questions 
with  great  ability.  She  died  in  122G.  Her  life  was 
written  by  a  monk  of  Citeaux,  but  remains  in  SIS.  form. 
—  Histoire  Lift,  de  la  France,  xviii,  251 ;  Hoefer,  Nouv, 
Biog.  Generale,  xxvi,  174. 

Id'alah  (Heb.  Yidalah',  'rh^^'^,  probably  exalted; 
Sept.  'laniXd),  a  city  near  the  western  border  of  Zebu- 
Ion,  mentioned  between  Shimron  and  Bethlehem  (Josh. 
xix,  15).  According  to  Schwarz,  it.  is  called  Chirii  in 
the  Talmud,  and  is  identical  with  the  -^-illago  Kdluh  al- 
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Ckir'e,  six  English  miles  south-west  of  Shimron  or  Se- 
munie  {Palestine,  p.  172).  He  doubtless  refers  to  the 
place  marked  on  Robinson's  map  as  Kulat  el-Kireh,  in 
the  valley  of  the  Kishon,  soutli-west  of  Semunieh  or 
t>imonias ;  a  position  not  improbable,  especially  if  mark- 
ed by  the  ruins  on  the  north  side  of  the  river.  Dr. 
liobiuson,  who  afterwards  visited  it,  calls  it  "  Jeida,  a 
miserable  village  with  no  traces  of  antiquity"  {Later 
Researches,  p.  113) ;  but  Van  de  Velde  shows  that  it  ac- 
tually has  many  marks,  although  now  much  obliterated, 
of  being  an  old  site  {Memoir,  p.  322). 

Idacius  or  Idathius,  surnamed  Clarus,  a  Span- 
ish prelate,  was  born  in  the  first  half  of  the  4th  century, 
After  his  accession  to  the  bishopric  of  Etnerida  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  the  intemperate  zeal  with  which, 
together  with  Ithacius  (q.  v.),  bishop  of  Ossonoba,  he 
opposed  the  heresy  of  Priscillian  (q.  v.).  He  wrote 
refutation  of  the  latter's  doctrine  under  the  title  Apolo- 
(jeticus,  which  is  now  lost.  In  388,  after  the  death  of 
the  emperor  Maximus,  who  had  persecuted  the  Priscil- 
lianists,  Idacius  resigned  his  bishopric.  Having  subse- 
quently attempted  to  regain  it,  he  was  exiled,  and  died 
about  the  jeav  392.  According  to  Sulpitius  Severus, 
Idacuis's  conduct  was  less  severely  judged  by  his  con- 
temporaries than  that  of  Ithacius.  The  writings  as- 
cribed to  him  are  given  in  the  Bihliotheca  Patriim,  vol, 
V.  See  Sulpitius  Severus,  Historia  Sacra ;  Isidore  of 
Seville,  De  Scriptoribus  Ecclesiasticis ;  Antonio,  Bibl. 
Ilispana  i'<etus,  i,  172;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Bior/i:  Genii-ale, 
xxix,  775;  Neander,  Ch.  Hist,  ii,  111  sq. ;  Kurtz,  Cli. 
llist.  i,  21-i  sq.     See  rrasciLLiANisTS. 

Idacius  OF  Lajiego  {Latnecensis),  who  became 
bishop  of  Gallicia  in  427,  distinguished  himself  by  his 
opposition  to  the  Manichaians,  whom  he  sought  to  drive 
from  Spain.  He  is  supposed  to  have  died  in  4G9.  He 
is  the  author  of  a  historj-,  a  continuation  of  the  Chroni 
cles  of  St.  Hieronymus,  beginning  with  the  year  379  and 
ending  with  468.  The  assertion  that  this  work  origi- 
nated with  Pelagius,  bishop  of  Osiedo,  in  the  12th  cen- 
tury, is  by  no  means  satisfactorily  proved.  It  has  often 
been  printed  and  annotated,  as  by  Sirmond,  0pp.  vol.  ii ; 
Bouquet,  Scriptt.  Franc,  vol.  i ;  and  best  by  Florez  Es- 
pann.  Sugrada,  iv,  345  sq.  He  is  also  supposed  to  be 
the  author  of  Fasti  consulares. — Aschbach,  Kirch.-Lex. 
iii,  402. 

Id'bash  (Heb.  Yidhash',  'ii'Z''\'},\)roh.honeyed;  Sept. 
'Iyrt/3/;c  V.  r.  'lijiSciQ,  Vulg.  Jedebos),  a  descendant  of 
Judah,  who,  with  his  two  brothers  and  a  sister  {the 
Tselelponite),  are  said  (1  Chron.  i\-,  3,  according  to  the 
Auth.  Vers.)  to  be  "of  the  father  of  Etam,"  probably 
meaning  of  the  lineage  of  the  founder  of  that  place,  or 
perhaps  they  were  themselves  its  settlers.  B.C.  cir. 
1612.     See  Jezreel  2. 

Id'do,  the  name  of  several  men  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, of  different  forms  in  the  Hebre^v. 

1.  Iddo'  (i'n:^,  timelij,  or  born  to  a  festival;  Sept. 
'Ao^i,YxAg'.  Addo),  a  Levite,  son  of  Joah  and  father  of 
Zerah  (1  Chron.  vi,  21) ;  called  more  accmrately  perhaps 
Adaiah  in  ver,  41. 

2.  Yiddo'  {i^"^,  lovehj ;  Sept. 'Ino^ai,  Vulg.  J((Jr/o), 
son  of  Zechariah,  and  David's  viceroy  of  the  half  tribe 
of  Mauasseh  east  (1  Chron.  xxvii,  21).     B.C.  1014. 

3.  Iddo'  (Xil^',  a  prolonged  form  of  No.  1 ;  Sept. 
'A^Jw,Vulg.  Addo),  the  father  of  Ahinadab,  which  lat- 
ter was  Solomon's  purveyor  in  the  district  of  Mahanaim 
(1  Kings  iv,  14).     B.C.  cir.  995. 

4.  Iddo'  (il^,  same  as  first  name,  2  Chron.  xii,  15; 
xiii,  22;  Sept.  'Ai55w,Vulg.  Addo)  or  Yedo'  {S^-SI,  2 
Chron.  ix,  29,  margin,  but  Yedi',  ^''\'S';,  text;  both  less 
accurate  forms  for  the  last  name ;  Sept.  has  'Iw^jX,  Vulg. 
Addo,  A. Vers.  "Iddo"),  a  prophet  of  Judah,  who  wrote 
the  history  of  Rehoboam  and  Abijah ;  or  rather,  jier- 
haps,  who,  in  conjunction  with  Seruiah,  kept  the  public 
rolls  during  their  reigns  (2  Chron.  xii,  15) ;  and  who  in 
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that  capacity  recorded  certain  predictions  against  Jero- 
boam (2  Chron.  ix,  29 ;  although  Bertheau,  ad  loc,  and 
Ewald,  Isr.  Gesch.,  3d  ed.,  i,  216,  think  this  a  different 
person).  B.C.  post  953.  It  seems  from  2  Chron.  xiii,  22 
that  he  named  his  book  HJ'^'IP)  ^Hdrask,  or  "  Exposi- 
tion." Josephus  {Ant.  viii,  9,  1)  states  that  this  Iddo 
(laSwv)  was  the  prophet  who  was  sent  to  Jeroboam  at 
Bethel,  and  consequently  the  same  that  was  slain  by  a 
lion  for  disobedience  to  his  instructions  (1  Kings  xiii) ; 
and  many  commentators  have  followed  this  statement.— 
Kitto.  He  is  also  identified  with  Oded  (see  Jerome  on 
2  Chron.  xv,  1). — Smith. 

5.  Iddo'  (i'^",  same  name  as  last,  Zech.  i,  1,  else- 
where ^5i'^",  id.;  but  N"^^",  Iddi',  apparently  by  error, 
in  Neh.  xii,  16  ;  Sept.  'Aof  w,  but  'A^(r(nc  i»  Neh.  xii,  4, 
and  'ASahit  in  Neh.  xii,  16;  Vulg.  Addo,  but  Adaja  in 
Neh.  xii,  16),  the  father  of  Barachiah  and  grandfather 
of  the  prophet  Zechariah  (Zech.  i,  1,  7 ;  comp.  Ezra  v, 
1 ;  vi,  14;  Neh.  xii,  16).  He  was  one  of  the  chief  priests 
who  retiurned  from  Babylon  with  Zembbabel  (Neh.  xii, 
4).     B.C.  536. 

6.  Iddo'  (i"1X,  mishap ;  Sept.  omits,  Vulg.  Eddo), 
chief  of  the  Jews  of  the  Captivity  established  at  Ca- 
siphia,  a  place  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  determine  the 
position.  It  was  to  him  that  Ezra  sent  a  requisition 
for  Levites  and  Nethinim,  none  of  whom  had  yet  joined 
his  caravan.  Thirty-eight  Levites  and  250  Nethinim 
responded  to  his  call  (Ezra  viii,  17-20).  B.C.  459.  It 
woidd  seem  from  this  that  Iddo  was  a  chief  person  of 
the  Nethinim,  descended  from  those  Gibeonites  who 
were  charged  with  the  servile  labors  of  the  tabernacle 
and  Temple,  This  is  one  of  several  circumstances  which 
indicate  that  the  Jews,  in  their  several  colonies  mider 
the  Exile,  were  still  ruled  by  the  heads  of  their  nation, 
and  allowed  the  free  exercise  of  their  worship — Kitto. 

7.  See  Jadax. 

Idealism  (from  idea')  is  a  term  given  to  several 
systems  of  philosophy,  and  therefore  var\-ing  in  its  sig- 
nification according  to  the  meaning  which  they  sever- 
ally attach  to  the  word  idea.  Until  the  17th  century, 
when  Descartes  came  forward  with  his  Discourse  on 
Method  (1637),  it  had  the  signification  which  Plato  gave 
to  it,  and  was  understood  to  refer  to  the  Platonic  doc- 
trine of  eternal  forms  {ISsai)  existing  in  the  divine 
mind,  according  to  which  the  world  and  all  sensible 
things  were  framed.  "  Plato  agreed  with  the  rest  of 
the  ancient  philosophers  in  this — that  all  things  consist 
of  matter  and  form,  and  that  the  matter  of  which  all 
things  were  made  existed  from  eternity  without  form ; 
but  he  likewise  beUeved  that  there  are  eternal  forms  of 
all  possible  things  which  exist  without  matter,  and  to 
those  eternal  and  immaterial  forms  he  gave  the  name 
of  ideas.  In  the  Platonic  sense,  then,  ideas  were  the 
patterns  according  to  which  the  deity  fashioned  the 
phenomenal  or  ectypal  Avorld"  (Reid,  Intellectual  Powers, 
Ess.  i,  chap.  ii).  The  word  was  used  in  this  sense  not 
only  in  philosophy,  but  also  in  literatiu-e,  down  to  the 
17th  century,  as  in  Spenser,  Shaksjjeare,  Hooker,  and 
Milton.     Thus  Milton,  in  his  Paradise  Lost: 

"God  s,iw  his  works  were  good. 
Answering  his  ftiir  idea." 

SirWUliam  Hamilton,  who  informs  us  that  the  change 
of  signification  of  idea  was  first  introduced  by  David  Bu- 
chanan in  1636,  one  year  earlier  than  Descartes,  says  in 
his  Discussions,  p.  70  :  "  The  fortune  of  this  word  is  cu- 
rious. Employed  by  Plato  to  express  the  real  forms  of 
the  intelligible"  world,  in  lofty  contrast  with  the  unreal 
images  of  the  sensible,  it  was  lowered  by  Descartes,  who 
extended  it  to  the  objects  of  oiu-  consciousness  in  gen- 
eral. When,  after  Gassendi,  the  school  of  Condillac 
had  analyzed  oiur  highest  faculties  into  our  lowest,  the 
idea  was  still  more  deeply  degraded  from  its  high  orig- 
inal. Like  a  fallen  angel,  it  was  relegated  from  the 
sphere  of  divine  intelligence  to  the  atmosphere  of  human 
sense,  till  at  last  ideologie  (more  correctly  idealogie),  a 
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word  which  could  only  proptrhj  suggest  an  a  priori 
scheme,  deducing  our  knowledge  from  the  intellect,  has 
in  France  become  the  name  peculiarly  distinctive  of 
that  philosophy  of  mind  which  exclusively  derives  our 
knowledge  from  the  senses."  Instead  of  employing  the 
terms  image,  species, phantasm,  etc.,-\\-ith  reference  to  the 
mental  representation  of  external  things,  as  had  pre- 
viously been  done,  Descartes  adopted  the  word  idea. 
In  this  use  of  the  word  he  was  followed  by  other  philos- 
ophers, as  Leibnitz  and  Locke,  who  desired  the  word  to 
stand  for  "  whatever  is  the  object  of  the  understand- 
ing when  a  man  thinks."  Hence  the  mental  impression 
that  we  are  supposed  to  have  when  thinking  of  the  sun, 
without  seeing  the  actual  object,  is  called  our  idea  of 
the  sun.  The  idea  is  thus  in  contrast  with  the  sensa- 
tion, or  the  feeling  that  we  have  when  the  senses  are 
engaged  directly  or  immediatel}'  upon  the  thing  itself. 
The  sensation  is  the  result  of  the  pressure  of  the  object, 
and  declares  an  external  reality,  the  impression  per- 
sisting after  the  thing  has  gone,  and  recoverable  by 
mental  causes  without  the  original,  is  the  idea.  Al- 
though the  word  in  this  application  may  be  so  guarded 
as  to  lead  to  no  bad  consequences,  Eeid  {Intel/.  Fotv.  Ess. 
i,  chap,  i)  most  vehemently  protested  against  its  use  in 
such  a  sense,  holding  that  it  gave  countenance  to  the 
setting  up  of  a  new  and  fictitious  element  in  the  opera- 
tions of  the  mind.  But  this  raises  the  great  ques- 
tion of  metaphysics,  namely,  the  exact  nature  of  our 
knowledge  of  an  external  world.  Bishop  Berkeley  (q. 
v.),  however,  must  be  regarded  as  the  true  representa- 
tive of  modern  idealism.  He  held  that  "  the  qualities 
of  supposed  objects  cannot  be  perceived  distinct  from 
the  mind  that  perceives  them ;  and  these  qualities,  it 
will  be  allowed,  are  all  that  we  can  know  of  such  ob- 
jects. If,  therefore,  there  were  external  bodies,  it  is  im- 
possible we  should  ever  know  it ;  and  if  there  were  not, 
we  should  have  exactly  the  same  reason  for  believing 
there  were  as  we  now  have.  All,  therefore,  which  really 
exists  is  spirit,  or '  the  thinking  principle' — ourselves,  our 
fellow-men,  and  God.  What  we  call  ideas  are  present- 
ed to  us  by  God  in  a  certain  order  of  succession,  which 
order  of  successive  presentation  is  what  we  mean  by  the 
laws  of  nature."  Tliis  mode  of  speculation  of  bishop 
Berkeley,  which  he  defended  with  so  much  acuteness, 
and  which  Lewis  {Hist,  of  Phil,  ii,  283)  now  goes  forth 
to  defend,  claiming  that  the  bishop's  critics  misunder- 
stood him,  he  held  to  be  the  only  [lossible  true  view  of 
our  nature  and  the  government  of  God.  But  there  is 
no  question  that,  whatever  benefits  it  may  have  bestow- 
ed upon  the  bishop  and  his  immediate  disciples,  it  has 
been  found,  practically,  to  lead  to  scrpticism.  "  By  tak- 
ing away  the  grounds  of  a  belief  which  is  both  natural 
and  imiversal,  and  which  cannot,  at  first,  be  even  doubt- 
ed without  a  severe  exercise  of  thought,  it  shook  men's 
faith  in  all  those  primarj^  truths  which  are  at  once  the 
basis  of  their  Imowledge  and  the  guides  of  their  con- 
duct. It  seemed  to  throw  distrust  on  the  evidence  of 
the  senses,  as  it  really  invalidated  the  si)ontaneous  con- 
clusions which  every  man  inevitably  forms  from  that 
evidence."  This  theory  is  conclusively  proved  by  the 
conduct  of  Hume;  for,  if  a  main  pillar  of  the  edifice 
could  so  easily  be  shaken,  what  was  there  to  hinder 
from  throwing  do\vn  the  whole  fabric?  Beginning 
where  Berkeley  began,  Hume  proceeded  much  farther, 
and  left  unassailed  hardly  one  article  of  human  faith. 
He  denied  the  reality  not  only  of  the  object  perceived, 
but  of  the  mind  perceiving.  He  reduced  all  thinking 
existence  to  a  succession  of  rapidly  fleeting  ideas,  each 
one  being  known  only  at  the  instant  of  its  manifestation 
to  consciousness,  and  then  fading  away,  leaving  no  surely 
recognisable  trace  of  itself  on  the  memors',  and  affording 
no  ground  for  an  anticipation  of  the  future.  We  do  not 
even  know,  he  maintains,  that  any  one  thing  depends 
upon  another  in  the  relation  of  an  effect  to  its  cause. 
We  know  no  true  cause  whatever,  and  our  only  idea  of 
power  is  a  fiction  and  a  blunder.  The  conclusion  of  the 
whole  matter,  according  to  his  philosophy,  is,  not  the 


mere  negation  of  this  or  that  positive  belief,  but  univer- 
sal distrust  of  the  human  faculties,  considered  as  means 
for  the  acquisition  of  truth.  They  contradict  each  o\h- 
er,  and  leave  nothing  certain  except  that  nothing  can 
be  known.  See  Hume;  Reid.  The  German  philos- 
ophers Kant,  Fichte,  and  Schelling,  who  are  often  class- 
ed among  the  idealistic  school,  used  the  word  idea  in 
the  Platonic  or  transcendental  sense.  Hegel,  on  rhe 
other  hand,  modified  the  use  of  the  word  to  sucli  an  ex- 
tent that  his  idealism  does  not  only  deser\-e  to  be  called 
absolute-i&eSiMsm,  but  much  more  properly  pantheistic, 
no  less  than  the  doctrine  of  the  Eleatics  anciently,  or 
of  Spinoza  in  modem  times.  It  is  thus  apparent,  from 
the  looseness  of  the  application  of  the  word  idea,  and 
the  danger  of  its  not  conveying  a  definite  signification, 
that  we  need  a  general  word  in  the  English  language 
which  may  more  accurately  express  the  contrast  to  sen- 
sation or  to  actuality.  But,  as  no  better  has  yet  been 
fomid,  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  use  of  ideality,  "being 
what  is  common  to  memorj^  and  to  imagination,  and 
expressing  the  mind  as  not  under  the  present  impression 
of  real  objects,  but  as,  by  its  own  tenacity  and  associa- 
tmg  powers,  having  those  objects  to  all  practical  ends  be- 
fore its  view.  Thus  all  our  sensations,  whether  of  sight, 
hearing,  touch,  taste,  or  smell,  and  all  the  feelings  that 
we  have  in  the  exercise  of  our  moving  energies,  become 
transformed  into  ideas  when,  without  the  real  presence 
of  the  original  agency,  we  can  deal  with  them  in  the 
way  of  pursuit  or  avoidance,  or  can  discriminate  and 
compare  them,  nearly  as. if  in  their  first  condition  as 
sensation."  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  in  his  Lectures  on  Logic 
(i,  126),  has  endeavored  to  avoid  employing  the  word, 
but  other  writers  on  mental  philosophy  have  freely 
adopted  it  in  the  above  acceptation.  See  Chambers, 
Cyclop,  v,  510  sq.;  Krauth's  Fleming,  Yocah.  of  Philos. 
p.  222  sq. ;  Brande  and  Cox,  Diet,  of  Science,  Lit.  and 
^r^,  ii,  189;  Moreli,  History  (f  Philos.  p. -^^  sq. ;  Lewis, 
Hist,  of  Philos.  (enlarged  ed.),  see  Index;  Farrar,  Crit. 
Hist,  of  Free  Thought,  i>.  422;  M'Cosh,  Intuitions  of  the 
Mind,  p.  317  sq. ;  Morell's  Tennemann,  Hist,  of  Philos, 
see  Index ;  K.A.  Rev.  No.  Ixxvi,  p.  60  sq. ;  Jour.  Sac.  Lit. 
XX,  298sq.     See  Nihilism;  Realism.     (J.  H.W.) 

Idiotce  (IhCiTai,  private  men},  a  term  applied  by 
some  early  writers  to  laymen  in  distinction  from  minis- 
ters (kXj)poi).  Chrj-sostom  {Homil.  35)  and  Theodoret 
{Comm.  in  1  Cor.)  employ  the  word  in  this  signification, 
and  show  that  the  apostle  Paul  (1  Cor.  xiv,  16)  thus 
designates  a  private  person,  whether  learned  or  un- 
learned. So  also  Origen,  Contra  Cels.  vii,  p.  334.  See 
Bingham,  Orig.  Eccles.  bk.  i,  ch.  v,  §  6.     See  Laity. 

Idiotes  (Gr.  Ihomo)  is  a  term  sometimes  used  in 
the  orthodox  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  of  the  Godhead  to 
designate  the  in-operty  (La.t.pro2vietas~)  of  each  divine 
person.  This  must,  however,  not  be  confounded  M-ith 
the  divine  attributes  (eternity,  omnipresence,  omnipo- 
tence, etc.),  for  they  are  inherent  in  the  divine  essence, 
and  are  the  common  possession  of  all  the  divine  liypos- 
tases,  Avhile  the  idiotes,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  pecidiar- 
ity  of  the  hypostasis,  and  therefore  cannot  be  communi- 
cated or  transferred  from  one  to  another. — Schaff.  Ch, 
Hist,  iii,  679.     See  Trinity. 

Idle  (!^^?'^,  slothful,  also  deceitful;  tlE'T',  to  he  weal; 
in  Niph.  to  he  lazy,  Exod.  v,  8,  17;  ^^1?:^",  indolence, 
Prov.  xxxi,  27;  r^lPETT,  remissness,  Eccles.  x,  18; 
LJpTlJ,  to  res^,  Ezek.  xvi,  49;  apyoc,  not  worMng,  liter- 
ally. Matt.  XX,  3,  6 ;  1  Tim.  v,  13  ;  rinfndtful,  2  Pet.  i,  8 ; 
stupifl,  Tit.  i,  12 ;  morally.  Matt,  xii,  36  ;  Xrjpoc,  an  "  idle 
tale,"  Luke  xxiv,  11).  Of  the  foregoing  instances  of 
the  use  of  this  Avord,  the  only  one  requiring  special  con- 
sideration is  Matt,  xii,  36,  "  I  say  imto  you,  that  every 
idle  word  that  men  shall  speak,  they  shall  give  an  ac- 
count thereof  in  the  day  of  judgment,"  where  there  has 
been  considerable  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  piiftn  apycii;  translated  "idle  word."  To 
the  crdinarj'  explanation,  which  makes  the  phrase  here 
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equivalent  to  vain,  and  lience  wiclced  language,  J.  A.  H. 
Tittman,  in  an  extended  criticism  (C«  the  principal 
Causes  of  Forced  Interpret,  of  the  N.  T.,  printed  in  the 
Amer.  Bib.  Ee^ws.  for  1831,  p.  481-484),  objects  that  it 
violates  the  native  meaning  of  the  word,  which  rather 
denotes  an  empty,  inconsiderate,  and  hence  insincere 
conversation  or  statement,  appealing  to  the  context, 
which  is  aimed  at  the  hj'pocrital  Pharisees.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  usual  interpretation  is  supported  by 
the  actual  occun-ence  of  irov^pov,  iciclced,  in  the  parallel 
verse  35,  and  by  the  usage  of  other  Greek  writers,  e.  g., 
Symmachus  in  Lev.  xix,  7,  for  P^l'iS,  where  Sept.  dovrov ; 
Xenoph.  Mem.  i,  2, 57 ;  Cicero,  de  Fat.  12.  (See  Kuinol,  ad 
loc.)  The  term  is  probably  intended  to  be  of  wide  sig- 
nification, so  as  to  include  both  these  senses,  namely, 
levilji  and  calummj,  as  being  both  species  of  untruth  and 
heedlessly  uttered,  yet  productive  of  mischief. 

Idleness,  aversion  from  labor.  The  idle  man  is, 
in  every  view,  both  foolish  and  criminal.  He  lives  not 
to  God.  Idleness  was  not  made  for  man,  nor  man  for 
idleness.  A  small  measure  of  reflection  might  convince 
every  one  that  for  some  useful  purpose  he  was  sent  into 
the  world.  Man  is  placed  at  the  head  of  all  things  here 
below.  He  is  furnished  with  a  great  preparation  of  fac- 
ulties and  powers.  He  is  enlightened  by  reason  with 
many  important  discoveries;  even  taught  by  revelation 
to  consider  himself  as  ransomed  hy  the  death  of  Christ 
from  misery,  and  intended  to  rise  to  a  still  higher  rank 
in  the  universe  of  God.  In  such  a  situation,  thus  dis- 
tinguished, thus  favored,  and  assisted  by  his  Creator, 
does  he  answer  the  end  of  his  being  if  he  aim  at  no  im- 
provement, if  he  pursue  no  useful  design,  if  he  live  for 
no  other  purpose  than  to  indulge  in  sloth,  to  consume 
the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  spend  his  days  in  a  dream 
of  vanity?  Existence  is  a  sacred  trust,  and  he  who 
thus  misemploys  and  squanders  it  away  is  treacherous 
to  its  author.  Look  around,  and  you  will  behold  the 
whole  universe  full  of  active  powers.  Action  is,  so 
to  speak,  the  genius  of  nature.  By  motion  and  exer- 
tion, the  system  of  being  is  preserved  in  vigor.  By  its 
different  parts  always  acting  in  subordination  to  each 
other,  the  perfection  of  the  whole  is  carried  on.  The 
heavenly  bodies  perpetually  revolve.  Day  and  night 
incessantly  repeat  their  appointed  course.  Continual 
operations  are  performing  on  the  earth  and  in  the  wa- 
ters. Nothing  stands  still.  All  is  alive  and  stirring 
throughout  the  universe.  In  the  midst  of  this  ani- 
mated and  busy  scene,  is  man  alone  to  remain  idle  in 
his  place?  Belongs  it  to  him  to  be  the  sole  inactive 
and  slothful  being  in  the  creation,  when  in  so  many 
ways  he  might  improve  his  own  nature,  might  advance 
the  glory  of  the  God  who  made  him,  and  contribute  his 
part  to  the  general  good?  The  idle  live  not  to  the 
world  and  their  fellow-creatures  any  more  than  to  God. 
If  any  man  had  a  title  to  stand  alone,  and  to  be  inde- 
pendent of  his  fellows,  he  might  consider  himself  as  at 
liberty  to  indulge  in  solitary  ease  and  sloth,  without 
being  responsible  to  others  for  the  manner  in  which  he 
chooses  to  live.  But  there  is  no  such  person  in  the 
world.  Wc  are  connected  with  each  other  by  various 
relations,  which  create  a  chain  of  mutual  dependence 
that  reaches  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  station  in 
society.  Without  a  perpetual  circulation  of  active  du- 
ties and  offices,  which  all  are  required  to  perform  in  their 
turn,  the  order  and  happiness  of  the  world  could  not  l)e 
maintained.  Superiors  are  no  more  independent  of  their 
inferiors  than  these  inferiors  of  them.  Each  have  de- 
mands and  claims  upon  the  other ;  and  he  who,  in  any 
situation  of  life,  refuses  to  act  his  part,  and  to  contribute 
his  share  to  the  general  stock  of  felicity,  deserves  to  be 
proscribed  from  society  as  an  unworthy  member.  "  If 
any  man  \vill  not  work,"  says  Paul  (2  Thess.  iii,  10), 
"neither  shall  he  eat."  If  he  will  do  nothing  to  ad- 
vance the  piu-poses  of  society,  he  has  no  right  to  enjoy 
its  benefits. 

The  idle  man  lives  not  to  himself  with  any  more  ad- 
vantage than  he  lives  to  the  world.     Though  he  imag- 
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ines  that  he  leaves  to  others  the  drudgery  of  life,  and 
betakes  himself  to  enjoyment  and  ease,  yet  he  enjoys  no 
true  pleasure.  He  shuts  the  door  against  improvement 
of  every  kind,  whether  of  mind,  body,  or  fortune.  Sloth 
enfeebles  equally  the  bodily  and  the  mental  powers. 
His  character  falls  into  contempt.  His  fortune  is  con- 
sumed. Disorder,  confusion,  and  embarrassment  mark 
his  whole  situation.  Idleness  is  the  inlet  to  licentious- 
ness, vice,  and  immorality.  It  destroys  the  principles 
of  religion,  and  opens  a  door  to  sin  and  wickedness.  Ev- 
ery man  who  recollects  his  conduct  must  know  that  his 
hours  of  idleness  always  proved  the  hours  most  danger- 
ous to  virtue.  It  was  then  that  criminal  desires  arose, 
guilty  passions  were  suggested,  and  designs  were  formed, 
which,  in  their  issue,  disquiet  and  embitter  his  whole 
life.  Habitual  idleness,  by  a  silent  and  secret  progress, 
undermines  every  virtue  in  the  soul.  More  violent  pas- 
sions run  their  course  and  terminate.  They  are  like 
rapid  torrents,  which  foam,  and  swell,  and  bear  down  ev- 
erything before  them ;  but,  after  having  overflowed  their 
banks,  their  impetuosity  subsides,  and  they  return,  by 
degrees,  into  their  natural  channel.  Sloth  resembles 
the  slowly -flowing  putrid  stream,  which  stagnates  in 
the  marsh,  produces  venomous  animals  and  poisonous 
plants,  and  infects  with  pestilential  vapors  the  whole 
surrounding  country.  Having  once  tainted  the  soul, 
it  leaves  no  part  of  it  sound,  and,  at  the  same  time,  it 
gives  not  to  conscience  those  alarms  which  the  erup- 
tions of  bolder  and  fiercer  emotions  often  occasion. 
Nothing  is  so  great  an  enemy  to  the  lively  and  spirited 
enjoyment  of  life  as  a  relaxed  and  indolent  habit  of 
mind.  He  who  knows  not  what  it  is  to  labor,  knows 
not  what  it  is  to  enjoy.  The  happiness  of  human  life 
depends  on  the  regular  prosecution  of  some  laudable 
purpose  or  object,  which  keeps  awake  and  enlivens  all 
our  powers.  Rest  is  agreeable,  but  it  is  only  from  pre- 
ceding labors  that  rest  acquires  its  true  relish.  When 
the  mind  is  suffered  to  remain  in  continued  inaction,  all 
its  powers  decay :  it  soon  languishes  and  sickens ;  and 
the  pleasures  which  it  proposed  to  obtain  from  rest  ter- 
minate in  tediousness  and  insipidity.  See  Blair,  Ser- 
mom,  Sermon  xxxix;  'Warne.r,  System  of  Divimtij  and 
M^iiranti/,  iii,  151 ;  Logan,  Sermons,  Sermon  iv;  Robin- 
Sdii,  Thci'lixjkal  Dictionary,  s.  v. 

Idol,  properly  an  outward  object  adored  as  divine,  or 
as  the  symbol  of  deity.     See  Idolatrv. 

I.  Classification  of  Scripturcd  terms  having  physical 
reference  to  such  objects. — As  a  large  number  of  different 
Hebrew  words  have  been  rendered  in  the  A.V.  either 
by  idol  or  image,  and  that  by  no  means  uniformly  (be- 
sides one  or  more  in  Greek  more  uniformly  translated), 
it  wiU  be  of  some  advantage  to  attempt  to  discriminate 
between  them,  and  assign,  as  nearly  as  the  two  lan- 
guages will  allow,  the  English  equivalents  for  each. 
See  Imagk. 

(I.)  Abstract  terms,  which,  with  a  deep  moral  signifi- 
cance, express  the  degradation  associated  with  idolatry, 
and  stand  out  as  a  protest  of  the  language  against  its 
enormities. 

(i.)  General  terms  of  c/omJ^/m^  signification. — 1.  3"^5N, 
elW,  is  thought  by  some  to  have  a  sense  akin  to  that  of 
Ipd,  she'ker,  "  falsehood,"  with  which  it  stands  in  par- 
allelism in  Job  xiii,  4,  and  would  therefore  much  resem- 
ble dven,  as  applied  to  an  idol.  It  is  generally  derived 
from  the  unused  root  bbx,  to  be  empty  or  vain.  De- 
litzsch  (on  Hab.  ii,  18)  derives  it  from  the  negative  par- 
ticle bx,  al,  "die  Nichtigen;"  but  according  to  Fiirst 
(llandzc.  s.  v.)  it  is  a  diminutive  of  bx,  "  god,"  the  addi- 
tional syllable  indicating  the  greatest  contempt.  In 
this  case  the  signification  above  mentioned  is  a  sub- 
sidiary one.  The  same  authority  asserts  that  the  word 
denotes  a  small  image  of  the  god,  which  was  consulted 
as  an  oracle  among  the  Egyptians  and  Phoenicians  (Isa. 
xix,  3;  Jer.  xiv,  14).  It  is  certainly  used  of  the  idols 
of  Noph  or  Memphis  (Ezek.  xxx,  13).  In  strong  con- 
trast with  Jehovah,  it  appears  in  Psa.  xc,  5 ;  xcvii,  7,  the 
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contrast  probably  being  heightened  by  the  resemblance 
between  Milim  and  eldhim.  A  somewhat  similar  play 
upon  words  is  observable  in  Hab.  ii,  18,  C^^X  n"'b"'bx, 
elUim  illemim,  A.Y.  "  dumb  idols."     See  El. 

2.  nip^l^S,  (jillulim',  also  a  term  of  contempt,  of  un- 
certain origin  (Ezek.  xxx,  13),  but  probably  derived 
from  ^bs,  to  roll,  as  dung,  hence  refuse.  The  Rabbinical 
authorities,  referring  to  such  passages  as  Ezek.  iv,  2 ; 
Zeph.  i,  1",  have  favored  the  interpretation  given  in  the 
margin  of  the  A.  V.  to  Deut.  xxix,  17,  "  dungy  gods" 
(Yulg.  '-sordes,"  "sordes  idolorum,"  1  Kings  xv,  12). 
Jahn,  connecting  it  with  hh^,ffdlal,  "to  roU,"  appHes  it 
to  the  stocks  of  trees  of  which  idols  were  made,  and  in 
mockery  called  [/illulim,  "  rolluig  things"  (a  volvendo,  he 
says,  though  it  is  difficult  to  see  the  point  of  his  remark). 
Gesenius,  repudiating  the  derivation  from  the  Arabic 
jcdla,  "  to  be  great,  illustrious,"  gives  his  preference  to 
the  rendering  "  stones,  stone  gods,"  thus  deriving  it  from 
bi<,  gcd,  '•  a  heap  of  stones ;"  and  in  this  he  is  followed  by 
Flirst,  who  translates  ffillul  by  the  German  "  Steinhaufe." 
The  expression  is  applied,  principally  in  Ezekiel,  to  false 
gods  and  their  sjiiibols  (Deut.  xxix,  17 ;  Ezek.  viii,  10, 
etc.).  It  stands  side  by  side  with  other  contemptuous 
terms  in  Ezek.  xvi,  36 ;  xx,  8,  as,  for  example,  YP,'CJ, 
skekets,  "filth,"  "  abomination"  (Ezek.  viii,  10),  and  cog- 
nate terms.  See  Dung.  May  not  D"^P^b3  mean  scara- 
b(ei,  the  commonest  of  Egyptian  idols?  The  sense  of 
dung  is  appropriate  to  the  dung-beetle ;  that  of  rolling 
is  doubtful,  for,  if  the  meaning  of  the  verb  be  retained, 
we  should,  in  this  form,  rather  expect  a  passive  sense, 
'•a  thing  rolled;"  but  it  may  be  observed  that  these 
grammatical  rules  of  the  sense  of  derivatives  are  not  al- 
ways to  be  strictly  insisted  on,  for  Sidon,  'TT^^,  though 
held  to  signify  "  the  place  of  fishing,"  is,  in  the  list  of 
the  Noachians,  the  name  of  a  man,  "  the  fisherman," 
^AXievc,  of  Philo  of  Byblus.  That  a  specialty-applicable 
word  is  used  may  perhaps  be  conjectured  from  the  oc- 
currence of  D^b''bx,  which,  if  meaning  little  gods,  would 
aptly  describe  the  pigmy  pteh-seker-hesar,  Ptah- 
Sokari- Osiris,  of  Memphis.  Ezekiel  uses  the  terra 
D'^blba  of  the  idols  of  Egj^it  which  the  Israelites  were 
commanded  to  put  a^vay  at  or  about  the  time  of  the 
Exodus,  but  did  not,  and  seem  to  have  carried  into  the 
Desert,  for  the  same  word  is  used,  imqnalified  by  the 
mention  of  any  countrj-,  of  those  v/orshipped  by  them 
in  the  Desert  (xx,  7, 8, 16, 18,  24) ;  it  is,  however,  appa- 
rently employed  also  for  all  the  idols  worshipped  in 
Canaan  by  the  Israelites  (ver.  31 ;  xxiii,  37).  Scarabsei 
were  so  abundant  among  the  Egyptians  and  Phoenicians 
that  there  is  no  reason  wliy  they  may  not  have  been 
employed  also  in  the  -worship  of  the  Canaanitish  false 
gods ;  but  it  cannot  be  safely  supposed,  without  further 
evidence,  that  the  idols  of  Canaan  were  virtually  termed 
scarabffii.     See  Beetle. 

(ii.)  General  terms  of  hioicn  signification. — 3.  ''IN, 
a're«, rendered  elsewhere  "nought,"  "vanity,"  "iniqui- 
ty," "wickedness,"  " sorrow," etc.,  and  only  once  "idol" 
(Isa.  Ixvi,  3).  The  primary  idea  of  the  root  seems  to 
be  emptituss,  nothingness,  as  of  breath  or  vapor;  and, 
by  a  natural  transition,  in  a  moral  sense,  wickedness  in 
its  active  form  of  mischief;  and  then,  as  the  result,  sor- 
row and  trouble.  Hence  dven  denotes  a  vain,  false, 
wicked  thing,  and  expresses  at  once  the  essential  natiu-e 
■  of  idols,  and  the  consequences  of  their  worship.  The 
character  of  the  word  may  be  learnt  from  its  associates. 
It  stands  in  parallelism  with  02X,  e'phes  (Isa.  xli,  29), 
which,  after  undergoing  various  modifications,  comes  at 
length  to  signify  "nothing  ;"  with  bstl,  he'bei,  "breatli" 
or  "  vapor,"  itself  applied  as  a  term  of  contempt  to  the 
objects  of  idolatrous  reverence  (Deut.  xxxii,  21 ;  1  Kings 
xvi,  13;  Psa.  xxxi,  6;  Jer.  viii,  19;  x,  8);  with  XVi^ 
shav,  "nothingness,"  "vanity;"  and  with  ^'p^,sheker 
•■  falsehood"  (Zech.  x,  2) :  all  indicating  the  utter  worth- 


lessness  of  the  idols  to  whom  homage  was  paid,  and  the 
false  and  delusive  nature  of  their  worship.  It  is  em- 
jjloyed  in  an  abstract  sense,  to  denote  idolatry  in  gen- 
eral, in  1  Sam.  xv,  23.  There  is  much  significance  in 
the  change  of  name  from  Bethel  to  Beth-aven,  the  great 
centre  of  idolatry  in  Israel  (Hos.  iv,  15).  See  Beth- 
aven. 

4,  "j'^p'^IJ,  shikkuts',  "filth,"  "impurity,"  especially  ap- 
plied, like  the  cognate  VJ^'^,  she'kets,  to  that  which 
produced  ceremonial  uncleanness  (Ezek.  xxxvii,  23; 
Nah.  iii,  6),  such  as  food  offered  in  sacrifice  to  idols 
(Zech.  ix,  7 ;  comp.  Acts  xv,  20,  29).  As  referring  to 
the  idols  themselves,  it  primarily  denotes  the  obscene 
rites  with  which  their  worship  was  associated,  and 
hence,  by  metonj-my,  is  applied  both  to  the  objects  of 
worship  and  also  to  their  worshippers,  Avho  partook  of 
the  impurity,  and  thus  "became  loathsome  like  their 
love,"  the  foul  Baal-Peor  (Hos.  ix,  10).     See  Abojiina- 

TIOX. 

5.  In  the  same  connection  must  be  noticed,  though 
not  actually  rendered  "  image"  or  "  idol,"  H^'S,  hu'sheth, 
"shame,"  or  "shameful  thing"  (A.V.  Jer.  xi,  13;  Hos. 
ix,  10),  applied  to  Baal  or  Baal-Peor,  as  characterizing 
the  obscenity  of  his  worship.     See  Baal-peor. 

G.  il'w'^X,  eymdh',  "  horror"  or  "  terror,"  and  hence  an 
object  of  horror  or  terror  (Jer.  1,  38),  in  reference  either 
to  the  hiileousness  of  the  idols  or  to  the  gross  character 
of  their  worship.  In  this  respect  it  is  closely  connected 
with — 

7.  r^bS'a,  miphle'tseth,  a  "fright,"  "horror,"  applied 
to  the  itlol  of  Maachah,  probably  of  wood,  which  Asa  cut 
down  and  burned  (1  Kings  xv,  13 ;  2  Chron.  xv,  16),  and 
which  was  unquestionably  the  Phallus,  the  symbol  of 
the  productive  power  of  nature  (Movers,  Phon.  i,  571 ; 
Selden,  de  Dis  Syr.  ii,  5),  and  the  nature-goddess  Ashe- 
ra.  Allusion  is  supposed  to  be  made  to  this  in  Jer.  x, 
5,  and  Epist.  of  Jer.  70.  In  2  Chron.  xv,  16  the  Yulg. 
render  "  simulacrum  Priapi"  (comp.  Horace, "  furum  avi- 
umque  maxima  ybnHif/o").  The  Sept.  had  a  different 
reading,  which  it  is  not  easy  to  determine.  They  trans- 
late, in  1  Kings  xv,  13,  the  same  word  both  by  awocoQ 
(with  which  corresponds  the  Sj-riac  'ido,  "a  festival," 
reading,  perhaps,  H'HiJS',  'atsereth,  as  in  2  Kings  x,  20 ; 
Jer.  ix,  2)  and  Ko-aSvaitc,  while  in  Chronicles  it  is 
t'iSwXov.  Possibly  in  1  Kings  xv,  13  they  may  have 
read  ^^1^73,  metsulldthdh,  for  PT!n:J3Sr,  miphlatstdh, 
as  the  Yulg.  specum,  of  Avhich  "simulacrum  turpissi- 
mum"  is  a  correction.     See  Grove. 

(II.)  We  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  those 
words  which  more  directly  apply  to  the  images  or  idols 
as  the  outward  symbols  of  the  deity  who  was  worship- 
ped through  them. 

(i.)  Terms  indicating  the  Jbrni  of  idols. — 8.  ?^G  or 
bpD,  se'mel,  with  which  Gesenius  compares  as  cognate 
b'lL^ri.  mdshdl,  and  db^,  tselem;  the  Lat.  similis  and  Gr. 
oficiKvQ,  signifies  a  "likeness,"  "semblance."  The  Tar- 
gum  in  Deut.  iv,  16  gives  X'n^U,  tsw-d,  "figure,"  as  the 
eqiuvalent,  while  in  Ezek.  viii,  3,  5  it  is  rendered  by 
Dp:i,  tselam,  "image."  In  the  latter  passages  the  Syr- 
iac  has  koimto,  "  a  statue"  (the  (TrijXij  of  the  Septuaguit), 
which  more  properly  corresponds  to  mutstsehdh  (see  No. 
13,  below) ;  and  in  Deut.  (jenes,  "kind"  (  =  yf  roc).  The 
passage  in  2  Chron.  xxxiii,  7  is  rendered  "  images  of 
four  faces,"  the  latter  words  representing  the  one  under 
consideration.  In  2  Chron.  xxxiii,  15  it  appears  as 
"carved  images,"  following  the  Sept.  to  yKvTrrov.  On 
the  whole,  the  Gr.  ti'KoJv  of  Deut.  iv,  16 ;  2  Chron.  xxxiii, 
7,  and  the  "  simulacrum"  of  the  Yulg.  (2  Chron.  xxxiii, 
15)  most  nearly  resemble  the  Heb.  scmel.    See  Carved. 

9.  dba,  tse'lem  (Chald.  id.  and  tbs,  tselam'),  is  by  all 
lexicographers,  ancient  and  modern,  connected  with  bs, 
isel,  "  a  shadow."  It  is  the  "  image"  of  God  in  which 
man  was  created  (Gen.  i,  27 ;  comp.  Wisd.  ii,  23),  distin- 
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guished  from  I^siis'n,  demuth,  or  "likeness,"  as  the  "im- 
age" from  the  "  idea"  which  it  represents  (Schmidt,  Be 
Jmaff.  Dei  in  Horn.  p.  84),  though  it  would  be  rash  to 
insist  upon  this  distinction.  In  tlie  N.  T.  eikuiv  ap- 
pears to  represent  the  latter  (Col.  iii,  10 ;  compare  tlie 
Sept.  at  Gen,  v,  1),  as  onoUona  the  former  of  the  two 
words  (Rom.  i,  23;  viii,  29;  Phil,  ii,  7),  but  in  Heb.  x, 
1,  ttKiov  is  opposed  to  VKia  as  the  substance  to  the  mi- 
substantial  form,  of  which  it  is  the  perfect  representa- 
tive. The  Sept.  render  demuth  by  ojttoi'wtnc,  ofioiwi^a, 
tiicu)v,  (i/toioe,  and  fsekiii  most  frequently  by  tiKO)}/, 
though  o^o'niji.ia,  dSojXov,  and  TVTro(j  also  occur.  But, 
whatever  abstract  term  may  best  define  the  meaning  of 
tselem.,  it  is  unquestionably  used  to  denote  the  visible 
forms  of  external  objects,  and  is  applied  to  figures  of 
gold  and  silver  (1  Sam.  vi,  5 ;  Numb,  xxxiii,  52 ;  Dan. 
iii,  1),  such  as  the  golden  image  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  as 
well  as  to  those  painted  upon  walls  (Ezek.  xxxiii,  1-1). 
"  Image"  perhaps  most  nearly  represents  it  in  all  pas- 
sages. Applied  to  the  human  countenance  (Dan.  iii, 
19),  it  signifies  the  "expression,"  and  corresponds  to  the 
icia  of  Matt,  xxviii,  3,  though  demuth  agrees  rather  with 
W  the  Platonic  usage  of  the  latter  word.     See  Graven. 

10.  rt3!l"2Fl,  temundh',  rendered  "  image"  in  Job  iv, 
16;  elsewhere  "similitude"  (Deut.  iv,  12),  "likeness" 
(Deut.  V,  8) :  "  form,"  or  "  shape"  would  be  better.  In 
Deut.  iv,  16  it  is  in  parallelism  with  n'^3^)n,  tahnith', 
literally  "build;"  hence  "plan"  or  "model"  (2  Kings 
xvi,  10;  compare  Exod.  xx,  4;  Numb,  xii,  8). 

11.  n^y,  atsab',  n^jJ,  e'tseb  (Jer.  xxii,  28),  or  n;£is>, 
6'tseb  (Isa.  xlviii,  5),  "at  figure,"  aU  derived  from  a  root 

J  '^'^'■i,  atsab,  "  to  work"  or  "  fashion"  (akin  to  3^n,  cha- 
tsab,  and  the  like),  are  terms  applied  to  idols  as  express- 
ing that  their  origin  was  due  to  the  labor  of  man.  The 
verb  in  its  derived  senses  indicates  the  sorrow  and 
trouble  consequent  upon  severe  labor,  but  the  latter 
seems  to  be  the  radical  idea.  If  the  notion  of  sorrow 
were  most  prominent,  the  Avords  as  applied  to  idols 
miglit  be  compared  with  dven  above.  Isa.  Iviii,  3  is 
rendered  in  the  Peshito  Syriac  "  idols"  (A.  V.  "  labors"), 
but  the  reading  was  evidently  different.  In  Psa.  cxxxix, 
24,  n^i>  Tl'1'^  is  "  idolatry." 

12.  T^^,  tsir,  once  only  applied  to  an  idol  (Isa.  xlv, 
16;  Sept.  vF](Toi,  as  if  D'^I'X,  i>/ini).  The  word  usually 
denotes  "  a  pang,"  but  in  this  instance  is  probably  con- 
nected with  the  roots  "im,  tsiir,  and  "l!^"',  ijdtsar,  and 
signifies  "  a  shape"  or  "  mould,"  and  hence  an  "  idol." 

13.  il3Sp,  matstscbdh' ,  anything  set  up,  a  "statue" 
(  =  3'^}J3,  netsib,  Jer.  xliii,  13),  applied  to  a  memorial 
stone  like  those  erected  by  Jacob  on  four  several  occa- 
sions (Gen.  xxviii,  18  ;  xxxi,  45 ;  xxxv,  14,  20)  to  com- 
memorate a  crisis  in  his  life,  or  to  mark  the  grave  of 
Rachel.  Such  were  tlie  stones  set  up  by  Joshua  (Josh, 
iv,  9)  after  the  passage  of  the  Jordan,  and  at  Shechem 
(xxiv,  26),  and  by  Samuel  when  victorious  over  the  Phi- 
listines (1  Sam.  vii,  12).  When  solemnly  dedicated  they 
were  anointed  with  oil,  and  libations  were  poured  upon 
them.  The  word  is  applied  to  denote  the  obelisks  which 
stood  at  the  entrance  to  the  temple  of  the  sun  at  Heli- 
opolis  (Jer.  xliii,  13),  two  of  which  were  a  hundred  cu- 
bits high  and  eight  broad,  each  of  a  single  stone  (Herod, 
ii,  111).  It  is  also  used  of  the  statues  of  Baal  (2  Kings 
iii.  2),  whether  of  stone  (2  Kings  x,  27)  or  wood  (id.  26), 
which  stood  in  the  innermost  recess  of  the  temple  at 
Samaria.  Movers  {Phvn.  i,  674)  conjectures  tliat  the 
latter  were  statues  or  columns  distinct  from  that  of 
Baal,  which  was  of  stone  and  conical  (p.  673),  like  the 
"  meta"  of  Paphos  (Tacit.  H.  ii,  3),  and  probably,  there- 
fore, belonging  to  other  deities,  who  were  his  TrdpePpoi 
or  (Tvfii^ojfioi.  Tlie  Phoenicians  consecrated  and  anoint- 
ed stones  like  that  at  Bethel,  which  were  called,  as  some 
thmk,  from  this  circumstance,  Bwtylia.  Many  such 
are  said  to  have  been  seen  on  Mt.  Lebanon,  near  Heli- 
opolis,  dedicated  to  various  gods,  and  many  prodigies , 


are  related  of  them  (Damascius  in  Photius,  quoted  by 
Bochart,  Canaan,  ii,  2).  The  same  authority  describes 
them  as  aerolites,  of  a  whitish  and  sometimes  piu-ple 
color,  spherical  in  shape,  and  about  a  span  in  diameter. 
The  Palladium  of  Troy,  the  black  stone  in  the  Kaaba 
at  Mecca,  said  to  have  been  brought  from  heaven  by 
the  angel  Gabriel,  and  the  stone  at  Ephesus  "which 
fell  down  from  Jupiter"  (Acts  xix,  35),  are  examples  of 
the  belief,  anciently  so  common,  that  the  gods  sent  down 
their  images  upon  earth.  In  the  older  M'orship  of 
Greece,  stones,  according  to  Pausanias  (vii,  22,  §  4),  oc- 
cupied the  place  of  images.  Those  at  Pharaj,  about 
thirty  in  number,  and  quadrangular  in  shape,  near  the 
statue  of  Hermes,  received  divine  honors  from  the  Pha- 
rians,  and  each  had  the  name  of  some  god  conferred 
upon  it.  The  stone  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon 
("umbilico  maxime  similis"),  enriched  with  emeralds 
and  gems  (Curtius,  iv,  7,  §  31);  that  at  Delphi,  which 
Saturn  was  said  to  have  swallowed  (Pausan.  Phoc.  24,  § 
6) ;  the  black  stone  of  pyramidal  shape  in  the  temple 
of  Juggernaut,  and  the  holy  stone  at  Pessinus,  in  Gala- 
tia,  sacred  to  Cybelc,  show  how  widely  spread  and  al- 
most universal  were  these  ancient  objects  of  worship. 
See  Pillar. 

Closely  connected  with  these  "  statues"  of  Baal,  wheth- 
er in  the  form  of  obelisks  or  otherwise,  were 

14.  f^S^n,  chammanim',  rendered  in  the  margin  of 
most  passages  "  smi-images."  The  word  has  given  rise 
to  much  discussion.  In  the  Vulg.  it  is  translated  thrice 
ximulacra,  thrice  delubiri,  and  once /ana.  The  Sept. 
gives  Te}.dvi]  twice,  I'iciwXa  twice,  S.u\iva  %£tpo7roi?jra, 
ftdtXvyiJiaTa,  and  ra  v\p7]\d.  With  one  exception  (2 
Chron.  xxxiv,  4,  vihicli  is  evidently  corrupt),  the  Syriac 
has  vaguely  either  "fears,"  i.  e.  objects  of  fear,  or 
"  idols."  The  Targum  in  all  passages  translates  it  by 
X^03&"'3ri,  chanisiKsaya' ,  "houses  for  star -worship" 
(B'iirst  compares  the  Arab.  Chunnas,  the  planet  Mercury 
or  Venus),  a  rendering  which  RosenmiiUer  supports. 
Gesenius  preferred  to  consider  these  chanisnesaya  as 
"  veils"  or  "  shrines  surrounded  or  shrouded  with  hang- 
ings" (Ezek.  xvi,  16 ;  Targ.  on  Isa.  iii,  19),  and  scouted 
the  interpretation  of  Buxtorf — "statute  solares" — as  a 
mere  guess,  though  he  somewhat  parado>dcally  assent- 
ed to  Rosenmiiller's  opinion  that  they  were  "shrines 
dedicated  to  the  worship  of  the  stars."  Kimchi,  under 
the  root  'j'Qin,  mentions  a  conjecture  that  they  were 
trees  like  the  Asherim,  but  (s.  v.  D^H)  elsewhere  ex- 
presses his  own  belief  that  the  Nun  is  epenthetic,  and 
that  they  were  so  called  "  because  the  sun-worshippers 
made  them."  Aben-Ezra  (on  Lev.  xxvi,  30)  says  they 
were  "houses  made  for  worshipping  the  sun,"  which 
Bochart  approves  {Canaan,  ii,  17),  and  Jarchi  that  they 
were  a  kind  of  idol  placed  on  the  roofs  of  houses.  Vos- 
sius  {De  Idol,  ii,  353),  as  Scaliger  before  him,  connects 
the  word  with  Amanus  or  Omanus,  the  sacred  fire,  the 
sj'mbol  of  the  Persian  sun-god,  and  renders  it  pyrma 
(comp.  Selden,  ii,  8).  Adelung  {Mithrid.  i,  159,  quoted 
by  Gesenius  on  Isa.  xvii,  8)  suggested  the  same,  and 
compared  it  with  the  Sanscrit  homa.  But  to  such  in- 
terpretations the  passage  in  2  Chron.  xxxiv,  4  is  inim- 
ical (Vitringa  on  Isa.  xvii,  8).  Gesenius's  own  opinion 
appears  to  have  fluctuated  considerably.  In  his  notes 
on  Isaiah  (/.  c.)  he  prefers  the  general  rendering  "  col- 
umns" to  the  more  definite  one  of  "  sun-columns,"  and 
is  inclined  to  look  to  a  Persian  origin  for  the  derivation 
of  the  word.  But  in  his  Thesaurus  he  mentions  the 
occurrence  of  Cham  man  as  a  sjmonym  of  Baal  in  the 
Phoenician  and  Palmyrene  inscriptions  in  tlie  sense  of 
"  Dominus  Solaris,"  and  its  after  application  to  the  stat- 
ues or  columns  erected  for  his  worship.  Spencer  {De 
Lerjg.  Hebr.  ii,  25),  and  after  him  MichaeUs  (Suppl.  ad 
Lex.  Hebr.  s.  v.),  maintained  that  it  signified  statues  or 
lofty  columns,  like  the  pjTamids  or  obelisks  of  Egypt. 
Movers  (Phon.  i,  441)  concludes  with  good  reason  that 
the  sun-god  Baal  and  the  idol  "  Chamman"  are  not  es- 
sentially different.    In  his  discussion  of  Chammanim  he 
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says,  "  These  images  of  the  fire-god  were  placed  on  for- 
eign or  non-Israelitish  altars,  in  conjunction  with  the 
symbols  of  the  nature-goddess  Asherah,  or  (Tufifiwfioi 
{■2  Chron.  xiv,  3,  5  ;  xxxiv,  4,  7 ;  Isa.  xvii,  9  ;  xxvii,  9), 
as  was  otherwise  usual  with  Baal  and  Asherah."  They 
are  mentioned  with  the  Asherira,  and  the  latter  are 
coupled  with  the  statues  of  Baal  (1  Kings  xiv,  23 ;  2 
Kings  xxiii,  14).  The  chammanivi  and  statues  are  used 
promiscuously  (compare  2  Kings  xxiii,  14,  and  2  Chron. 
xxxiv,  4 ;  2  Chron.  xiv,  3  and  5),  but  are  never  spoken 
of  together.  Such  are  the  steps  by  which  he  arrives  at 
his  conclusion.  He  is  supported  by  the  Palmyrene  in- 
scription at  Oxford,  alluded  to  above,  which  has  been 
thus  rendered:  "This  column  (X5"Dn,  Chammdnd),  and 
this  altar,  the  sons  of  IMalchu,  etc.,  have  erected  and 
dedicated  to  the  sun."  The  Veneto- Greek  Version 
leaves  the  word  untranslated  in  the  strange  form  ciicd- 
ftavT(Q.  From  the  expressions  in  Ezek.  vi,  4,  6,  and 
Lev.  xxvi,  30,  it  may  be  inferred  that  these  columns, 
which  perhaps  represented  a  rising  flame  of  fire  and 
stood  upon  the  altar  of  Baal  (2  Chron.  xxxiv,  4),  were 
of  wood  or  stone.     See  Asherah. 

15.  r"'3bT3,  masMth',  occurs  in  Lev.  xxvi,  1 ;  Numb. 
xxiii,  52 ;  Ezek.  viii,  12  :  "  device,"  most  nearly  suits  all 
passages  (compare  Psa.  Ixxiii,  7;  Prov.  xviii,  11;  xxv, 
11).  This  word  has  been  the  fruitful  cause  of  as  much 
dispute  as  the  preceding.  The  general  opinion  appears 
to  be  that  '"O  "i^lJIi  signifies  a  stone  with  figures  graven 
upon  it.  Ben-Zeb  explains  it  as  "  a  stone  with  figures 
or  hieroglyphics  carved  upon  it,"  and  so  Michaelis ;  and 
it  is  maintained  by  Movers  {Phijn.  i,  105)  that  the  hce- 
tylia,  or  columns  with  painted  figures,  the  "  lapides  efH- 
giati"  of  Minucius  Felix  (c.  3),  are  these  "stones  of  de- 
vice," and  that  the  characters  engraven  on  them  are 
the  Upa  aTOLXtia,  or  characters  sacred  to  the  several 
deities.  The  invention  of  these  characters,  which  is 
ascribed  to  Taaut,  he  conjectures  originated  with  the 
Seres.  Gesenius  explains  it  as  a  stone  with  the  image 
of  an  idol,  Baal  or  Astarte,  and  refers  to  his  Mon.  Phan. 
p.  21-24,  for  others  of  a  similar  character.  Rashi  (on 
Lev.  xxi,  1)  derives  it  from  the  root  "-'"C,  to  cover, 
"because  they  cover  the  floor  with  a  pavement  of 
stones."  The  Targum  and  Syriac,  Lev.  xxvi,  1,  give 
"  stone  of  devotion,"  and  the  former,  in  Numb,  xxxiii, 
52,  has  "  house  of  their  devotion"  where  the  Syriac  only 
renders  "  their  objects  of  devotion."  For  the  former  the 
Sept.  has  Xi9oQ  okottoq,  and  for  the  latter  rug  (jKoiriac 
avTwv,  connecting  the  word  with  the  root  i^^b.  "to 
look,"  a  circumstance  Avhich  has  induced  Saalschiitz 
{Mos.  BecJit,  p.  382-385)  to  conjecture  that  then  inask-ith 
was  originally  a  smooth  elevated  stone  employed  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  from  it  a  freer  prospect,  and 
of  offering  prayer  in  prostration  upon  it  to  the  deities 
of  heaven.  Hence,  generally,  he  concludes  it  signifies 
a  stone  of  prayer  or  devotion,  and  the  "chambers  of 
imagery"  of  Ezek.  viii,  7  are  "  chambers  of  devotion." 
The  renderings  of  the  last  mentioned  passage  in  the 
Sept.  and  Targum  are  ciurious  as  pointing  to  a  various 
reading,   inSia"?,   or,   more  probably,    i33"j'2.      See 

I.MAGEItY. 

16.  C'^S'nri,  ierdpMm'.     See  Teraphim. 

(ii.)  The  terms  which  follow  have  regard  to  the  ma- 
terial and  worhmamhip  of  the  idol  rather  than  to  its 
character  as  an  object  of  worship. 

17.  bos,  T^e'se/,  usually  translated  in  the  Authorized 
Version  '■  graven  or  carved  image."  In  two  passages  it 
is  ambiguously  rendered  "quarries"  (Judg.  iii,  19,  26), 
after  the  Targum,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  for 
dc7)arting  from  the  ordinary  signification.  In  the  ma- 
jority of  instances  the  Sept.  has  yXvTrrov,  once  y\vi.tfia. 
The  verb  is  employed  to  denote  the  finishing  which  the 
stone  received  at  the  hands  of  the  masons  after  it  had 
been  rough-hewn  from  the  quarries  (Exod.  xxxiv,  4 ; 
1  Kings  V,  32).     It  is  probably  a  later  usage  which  has 


applied  T^ese?  to  a  figure  cast  in  metal,  as  in  Isa.  xl,  19  j 
xUv,  10.  (More  probably  still, pesel  denotes  by  anticipa- 
tion the  molten  image  in  a  later  stage,  after  it  had  been 
trimmed  into  shape  by  the  caster.)  These  "  sculptured" 
images  were  apparently  of  wood,  iron,  or  stone,  covered 
with  gold  or  silver  (Deut.  vii,  25 ;  Isa.  xxx,  22 ;  Hab.  ii, 
19),  the  more  costly  being  of  solid  metal  (Isa.  xl,  19). 
They  could  be  burned  (Dent,  vii,  5;  Isa.  xiv,  20;  2 
Chron.  xxxiv,  4),  or  cut  down  (Deut.  xii,  3)  and  pound- 
ed (2  Chron.  xxxiv,  7),  or  broken  in  pieces  (Isa.  xxi,  9). 
In  making  them,  the  skill  of  the  wise  iron-smith  (Deut. 
xxvii,  15;  Isa.  xl,  20)  or  carpenter,  and  of  the  gold- 
smith, was  employed  (Judg.  xvii,  3,  4 ;  Isa.  xli,  7),  the 
former  supplying  the  rough  mass  of  iron  beaten  into 
shape  on  his  anvil  (Isa.  xliv,  12),  while  the  latter  over- 
laid it  with  plates  of  gold  and  silver,  probably  from 
Tarshish  (Jer.  x,  9),  and  decorated  it  with  silvor  chains. 
The  image  thus  formed  received  the  further  adornment 
of  embroidered  robes  (Ezek.  xvi,  18),  to  which  possibly 
allusion  may  be  made  in  Isa.  iii,  19.  Brass  and  clay 
were  among  the  materials  employed  for  the  same  pur- 
pose (Dan.  ii,  33;  v,  23).  (Images  of  glazed  pottery 
liave  been  fomid  in  Egypt  [Wilkinson,  yl?zc.  Eg.  iii,  90; 
comp.  Wisd.  xv,  8].)  A  description  of  the  three  great 
images  of  Babylon  on  the  top  of  the  temple  of  Belus 
will  be  found  in  Diod.  Sic.  ii,  9  (compare  Layard,  Nin.  ii, 
433).  The  several  stages  of  the  process  by  which  the 
metal  or  wood  became  the  "  graven  image"  arc  so  viv- 
idly described  in  Isa.  xliv,  10-20,  that  it  is  only  neces- 
sar}'  to  refer  to  that  passage,  and  we  are  at  once  intro- 
duced to  the  mysteries  of  idol  manufacture,  which,  as  at 
Ephesus,  "  brought  no  small  gain  unto  the  craftsmen." 
See  Shrink. 

18.  T(t5?  or  "&?,  ne'seJc,  and  ilSS'^,  massekah',  are 
evidently-  synonymous  (Isa.  xli,  29 ;  xlviii,  5 ;  Jer.  x.  14) 
in  later  Hebrew,  and  denote  a  "  molten"  image.  ]\Ias- 
sekah  is  frequently  vised  in  distinction  from  pesel  or  j;e- 
silim  (Deut.  xxvii,  15  ;  Judg.  xvii,  3,  etc.).  The  golden 
calf  which  Aaron  made  was  fashioned  with  "  the  grav- 
er" (l^'^t],  cJieret),  but  it  is  not  quite  clear  for  what  pur- 
pose the  graver  was  used  (Exod.  xxxii,  4).  The  clieret 
(comp.  xa()drTio)  appears  to  have  been  a  sharp-pointed 
instrument,  used  like  the  stylus  for  a  writing  implement 
(Isa.  viii,  1).  Whether  then  Aaron,  liy  the  help  of  the 
chcret,  gave  to  the  molten  mass  the  shape  of  a  calf,  or 
whether  he  made  use  of  the  graver  for  the  purpose  of 
carving  hieroglyphics  upon  it,  has  been  thought  doubt- 
ful. The  S\T.  has  tupso  (jvttoq),  "  the  mould,"  for  clie- 
ret. But  the  expression  '^^^^,  vay-yatsar,  decides  that 
it  was  by  the  chei-et,  in  whatever  manner  employed, 
that  the  shape  of  a  calf  was  given  to  the  metal.  See 
Molten. 

(iii.)  In  the  New  Test,  the  Greek  of  idol  is  tiBuikov, 
which  exactly  corresponds  with  it.  In  one  passage 
(iKuiv  is  the  "image"  or  head  of  the  emperor  on  the 
coinage  (Matt,  xxii,  20).     See  also  Alisgema. 

II.  A  ctual  Forms  of  Idols. — Among  the  earliest  ob- 
jects of  worship,  regarded  as  symbols  of  deity,  Averc  the 
meteoric  stones  which  the  ancients  believed  to  have 
been  the  images  of  the  gods  sent  down  from  heaven. 
See  Diana.  From  these  they  transferred  their  regard 
to  rough  unhewn  blocks,  to  stone  columns  or  piUars  of 
wood,  in  which  the  divinity  worshipped  was  supposed 
to  dwell,  and  which  were  consecrated,  like  the  sacred 
stone  at  Delphi,  by  being  anointed  with  oil,  and  crowned 
with  wool  on  solemn  days  (Pausan.  Phoc.  24,  §  6).  Ta- 
vernier  (quoted  by  RosenmilUer,  A  It.  and  N.  3Io7j/enlund, 
i,  §  89)  mentions  a  black  stone  in  the  pagoda  of  Benares 
which  was  daily  anointed  with  perfumed  oil,  and  such 
are  the  "  Lingams"  in  daily  use  in  the  Siva  worship  of 
India  (compare  Amobius,  i,  30  ;  Min.  Felix,  c.  3).  Such 
customs  are  remarkable  illustrations  of  the  solemn  con- 
secration bj'  Jacob  of  the  stone  at  Bethel,  as  showing 
the  religious  reverence  with  which  these  memorials 
were  regarded.  Not  only  were  single  stones  thus  hon- 
ored, but  heaps  of  stone  ivere,  m  later  times  at  least, 
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considered  as  sacred  to  Hermes  (Homer,  Oct.  xvi,  471 ; 
comp.  the  Vulg.  at  Prov.  xxvi,  8,  '•  Sicut  qui  mittit  lapi- 
dem  in  acervum  JMcrciirii"),  and  to  these  each  passing 
traveller  contributed  his  offering  (Creuzer,  Si/mh.  i,  24). 
The  heap  of  stones  which  Laban  erected  to  commemo- 
rate the  solemn  compact  between  himself  and  Jacob, 
and  on  which  he  invoked  the  gods  of  his  fathers,  is  an 
instance  of  the  intermediate  stage  in  which  such  heaps 
were  associated  with  religious  observances  before  they 
became  objects  of  worship.  Jacob,  for  his  part,  dedi- 
cated a  single  stone  as  his  memorial,  and  called  Jehovah 
to  witness,  thus  holding  himself  aloof  from  the  rites  em- 
ployed liy  Laban,  which  may  have  partaken  of  his  an- 
cestral iiiiilatry.     See  Jegar-Sahauutiia. 

Oftlie  forms  assumed  by  the  idolatrous  images  we 
liavc  111  It  many  traces  in  the  Bible.  Dagon,  the  fish-god 
of  thf  Philistines,  was  a  human' figure  terminating  in  a 
fish  [see  Dagox];  and  that  the  S_>Tian  deities  were 
represented  in  later  times  in  a  symbolical  human  shape 
\7e  know  for  certainty.  See  also  Niskocii.  The  He- 
brews imitated  their  neighbors  in  this  respect  as  in  oth- 
ers (Isa.  xliv,  13 ;  Wisd.  xiii,  13),  and  from  various  allu- 
sions we  may  infer  that  idols  in  human  forms  were  not 
uncommon  among  them,  though  tliey  were  more  an- 
ciently symbolized  by  animals  (Wisd.  xiii,  14),  as  by  the 
calves  of  Aaron  and  Jeroboam,  and  the  brazen  serpent 
which  was  afterwards  applied  to  idolatrous  uses  (2  Kings 
xviii,  4;  Rom.  i,  23).  When  the  image  came  from  the 
hands  of  the  maker  it  was  decorated  richly  with  silver 
and  gold,  and  sometimes  crowned  (Epist.  Jer.  9),  clad  in 
robes  of  blue  and  purple  (Jer.  x,  9),  like  the  draped  im- 
ages of  Pallas  and  Hera  (Muller,  Hand.  d.  A  rcli.  d.  Kiatsf, 
§  69),  and  fastened  in  the  niche  appropriated  to  it  by 
means  of  chains  and  nails  (Wisd.  xiii,  15),  in  order  that 
the  influence  of  the  deity  which  it  represented  might  be 
secured  to  the  spot.  So  the  Ephesians,  when  besieged 
by  Croesus,  connected  the  wall  of  their  city  bj'  means  of 
a  rope  to  the  temple  of  Aphrodite,  \v-ith  a  view  to  in- 
suring the  aid  of  tlie  goddess  (Herod,  i,  26) ;  and  for  a 
similar  object  the  TjTians  chained  tlie  stone  image  of 
Apollo  to  the  altar  of  Hercules  (Curt,  iv,  8,  §  15).  Some 
images  were  painted  red  (Wisd.  xiii,  14),  like  those  of 
Dionysus  and  the  Bacchantes,  of  Hermes,  and  the  god 
Pan  (Pausan.  ii,  2,  §  5  ;  ^IliUer,  Hand.  d.  Arch.  d.  Kttust, 
§  69).  This  color  was  formerly  considered  sacred.  Pliny 
relates,  on  the  authoritj'  of  Yerrius,  that  it  was  custom- 
arj^  on  festival  days  to  color  with  red-lead  the  face  of 
the  image  of  Jupiter,  and  the  bodies  of  those  who  cele- 
brated a  triumph  (xxxiii,  36).  The  figures  of  Priapus, 
the  god  of  gardens,  were  decorated  in  the  same  manner 
("  rube?-  custos,"  Tibull.  i,  1, 18).  Among  the  objects  of 
worship  enumerated  by  Arnobius  (i,  39)  arc  bones  of  el- 
ephants, pictures,  and  garlands  suspended  on  trees,  the 
"rami  coronati"  of  Apuleius  {de  Mag.  c.  56). 

AVhen  the  process  of  adorning  the  image  was  com- 
pleted, it  was  placed  in  a  temple  or  shrine  appointed  for 
it  (oiKta,  Epist.  Jer.  12, 19 ;  o(k:);/ict,  Wisd.  xiii,  15;  ti'cw- 
\iiov,  1  Cor.  viii,  10;  see  Stanley's  note  on  the  latter 
passage).  In  Wisd.  xiii,  15,  o'iKijjia  is  thought  to  be 
used  contemptuously,  as  in  Tibull.  i,  10,  19,  20,  "Cum 
paupere  cultu  Stabat  in  exigua  ligneus  wde  deus" 
(Fritsche  and  Grimm,  Ilandh.),  but  the  passage  quoted 
is  by  no  means  a  good  illustration.  From  these  temples 
the  idols  were  sometimes  carried  in  procession  (Epist. 
Jer.  4,  26)  on  festival  daj's.  Their  priests  were  main- 
tained from  the  idol  treasury,  and  feasted  upon  the 
meats  which  were  appointed  for  the  idols'  use  (Bel  and 
the  Dragon,  3,  13).  These  sacrificial  feasts  formed  an 
important  part  of  the  idolatrous  ritual,  and  were  a  great 
stumbling-block  to  the  early  Cliristian  converts.  They 
were  to  the  heathen,  as  Prof.  Stanley  has  well  observed, 
what  the  observance  of  circumcision  and  the  IMosaic 
ritual  were  to  the  Jewish  converts,  and  it  was  for  this 
reason  that  Paul  especially  directed  his  attention  to  the 
subject,  and  laid  down  the  rules  of  conduct  contained  in 
his  first  letter  to  the  Corinthians  (viii-x).— Smith ; 
Kitto,     See  Idolatkv. 


Idolatry  is  divine  honor  paid  to  any  created  object. 
It  is  thus  a  wider  term  than  image-u-orship  (q.  v.).  For 
many  old  monographs  on  the  various  forms  of  ancient 
idolatry,  see  Volbeding,  Index  Programmatuiii,  p.  108  sq. 
See  Gons,  False  ;  Beast- worship. 

We  find  the  idea  of  idolatry  expressed  in  tlie  O.  T.  by 
!3T3  (a  lie,  Psa.  xlv,  5;  Amos  ii,  4),  or  XVJ  {nullity^, 
and  still  oftener  by  fia^^'Fl  {abomination).  In  after 
times  the  Jews  designated  it  as  ny'H  in"12^  (foreign 
worship).  Thus  we  see  that  it  had  no  name  indicative 
of  its  nature,  for  the  Biblical  expressions  are  more  a 
monotheistic  qualification  of  divine  worship  than  a  def- 
inition of  it;  the  last  Hebrew  expression,  however, 
shows  idolatry  as  not  being  of  Jewish  origin.  The 
word  tl()w\o\aTpeia  in  the  N.  T.  is  entirely  due  to  the 
Septuagint,  which,  wherever  any  of  the  heathen  deities 
are  mentioned,  even  though  designated  in  the  sacred 
text  only  as  D'^P'^PX  {nothings),  translates  by  hcuj\ov, 
an  idol ;  a  practice  generally  followed  by  later  versions. 
A  special  sort  of  idolatry,  namely,  the  actual  adoration 
of  images  {Idololutria)  thus  gave  name  to  the  whole 
species  (1  Cor.  x,  14;  Gal.  v,  20;  1  Pet.  iv,  3).  Subse- 
quently the  more  comprehensive  word  EiSoXarptia  {idol- 
atria,  instead  oi  idololatria)  ^vas  adopted,  which  included 
the  adoration  and  worship  of  .other  ^-isible  symbols  of  the 
deity  {tlcoi;)  besides  those  due  to  the  statuary  art.— 
Herzog. 

I.  Origin  of  Idolatry. — In  the  primreval  period  man 
appears  to  have  had  not  alone  a  revelation,  but  also  an 
implanted  natiu-al  law.  Adam  and  some  of  his  descend- 
ants, as  late  as  the  time  of  the  Flood,  certainly  lived 
under  a  revealed  system,  now  usually  spoken  of  as  the 
patriarchal  dispensation,  and  Paid  tells  us  that  the  na- 
tions were  under  a  natural  law  (Rom.  ii,  14, 15).  "  Man 
in  his  natural  state  must  always  have  had  a  knowledge 
of  God  siiflicient  for  the  condition  in  which  he  had  been 
placed.  Although  God  'in  times  past  suffered  all  na- 
tions [or,  rather,  'all  the  Gentiles,'  TrdvTa  tu  tf  j'>j]  to 
walk  in  their  own  ways,  nevertheless  he  left  not  him- 
self without  witness,  in  that  he  did  good,  and  gave  us 
rain  from  heaven,  and  fruitful  seasons,  filling  oiu-  hearts 
with  food  and  gladness'  (Acts  xiv,  17).  'For  the  invis- 
ible things  of  him,  from  the  creation  of  the  world,  are 
clearly  seen,  being  understood  by  the  things  tliat  are 
made,  [even]  his  eternal  power  and  godhead'  (Rom.  i, 
20).  But  the  people  of  whom  we  are  speakuig  '  changed 
the  glory  of  the  incorruptible  God  into  an  image  made 
like  to  corruptible  man,  and  to  birds,  and  four-footed 
beasts,  and  creeping  thmgs,' '  and  worshipped  and  served 
the  creature  more  than  the  Creator,  who  is  blessed  for- 
ever' (Rom.  i,  21-25).  Thus  arose  that  strange  super- 
stition which  is  known  by  the  term  Fetishism  [or  low 
nature-worship],  consisting  in  the  worship  of  animals, 
trees,  rivers,  hills,  and  stones"  (Poole,  Genesis  of  the 
Earth  and  of  Man,  2d  ed.  p.  160, 161).  Paul  speaks  of 
those  who  invented  this  idolatry  as  therefore  forsaken 
of  God  and  suffered  to  sink  into  the  deepest  moral  cor- 
ruption (Rom.  i,  28).  It  is  remarkable  that  among 
highly-civiUzed  nations  the  converse  obtains;  moral 
corruption  being  very  frequently  the  cause  of  the  aban- 
doning of  true  religion  for  infidelity.  —  Kitto.  That 
theory  of  human  progress  which  supposes  man  to  have 
gradually  worked  his  way  up  from  barbaric  ignorance 
of  God  to  a  so-called  natiu-al  religion  is  contradicted  by 
the  facts  of  Biblical  historj-. 

Nothing  is  distinctly  stated  in  the  Bible  as  to  any 
antediluvian  idolatry.  It  is,  however,  a  rcasonaljle  sup- 
position that  in  the  general  corruption  before  the  Flood 
idolatry  was  practised.  There  is  no  imdoubted  trace  of 
heathen  divinities  in  the  names  of  the  antediluvians; 
but  there  are  dim  indications  of  ancestral  worship  in 
the  postdiluvian  worshi|3  of  some  of  the  antediluvian 
patriarchs.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  set  or  st'x- 
EKH  of  the  Egyptian  Pantheon  is  the  Hebrew  Seth. 
The  Cainite  Enoch  was  possibly  commemorated  as  An- 
nacuD  or  Naiuiacus  at  Iconium,  though,  this  name  being 
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identified  with  Enoch,  the  reference  may  be  to  Enoch 
of  the  line  of  Seth.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
worship  of  these  antediluvians  originated  before  the 
Flood,  for  it  is  unlikely  that  it  would  have  been  insti- 
tuted after  it.  Some  Jewish  writers,  grounding  their 
theory  on  a  forced  interpretation  of  Gen.  iv,  26,  assign 
to  Enos,  the  son  of  Seth,  the  unenviable  notoriety  of 
having  been  the  first  to  pay  divine  honors  to  the  host 
of  heaven,  and  to  lead  others  into  the  like  error  (Mai- 
mon.  De  Idol,  i,  1).  E.  Solomon  Jarchi,  on  the  other 
hand,  while  admitting  the  same  verse  to  contain  the 
first  accovmt  of  the  origin  of  idolatry,  luiderstands  it  as 
implying  the  deification  of  men  and  plants.  Arabic 
tradition,  according  to  Sir  W.  Jones,  connects  the  people 
of  Yemen  with  the  same  apostasj\  The  third  in  de- 
scent from  Joktan,  and  therefore  a  contemporary  of  Na- 
hor,  took  the  surname  of  A  bdu  Shams,  or  "  servant  of 
the  sun,"  whom  he  and  his  family  worshipped,  while 
other  tribes  honored  the  planets  and  fixed  stars  (Hales, 
Chronol.  ii,  59, 4to  ed.).  Nimrod,  again,  to  whom  is  as- 
cribed the  introduction  of  Zabianism,  was  after  his  death 
transferred  to  the  constellation  Orion,  and  on  the  slen- 
der foimdation  of  the  expression  "  Ur  of  the  Chaldees" 
(Gen.  xi,  31)  is  built  the  fabulous  history  of  Abraham 
and  Nimrod,  narrated  in  the  legends  of  the  Jews  and 
Mussulmans  ( Jellinek,  Bet  ha-Midrash,  i,  23 ;  Weil,  Bill. 
Leg.  p.  47-74;  Hyde,  Rd.  Pen:  c.  2).— Smith. 

II.  Classification  of  Idolatry. — All  immixed  systems 
of  idolatry  may  be  classified  under  the  following  heads; 
all  mixed  systems  may  be  resolved  into  two  or  more  of 
them.  We  give  in  this  connection  general  illustrations 
of  these  species  of  false  worship  as  evinced  by  the  na- 
tions associated  with  the  Jewish  people,  reserving  for 
the  next  head  a  more  complete  survey  of  the  idolatrous 
systems  of  the  most  important  of  these  nations  sepa- 
rately. 

1.  Low  nature-worship,  or  fetishism,  the  worship  of 
animals,  trees,  rivers,  hills,  and  stones.  The  fetishism 
of  the  negroes  is  thought  to  admit  of  a  belief  in  a  su- 
preme intelligence :  if  this  be  true,  such  a  belief  is  either 
a  relic  of  a  higher  religion,  or  else  is  derived  from  the 
Muslim  tribes  of  Africa.  Fetishism  is  closely  connected 
with  magic,  and  the  Nigritian  priests  are  universally 
magicians. 

Beast-worship  was  exemplified  in  the  calves  of  Jero- 
boam and  the  dark  hints  which  seem  to  point  to  the 
goat  of  Jlendes.  There  is  no  actual  proof  that  the  Is- 
raelites ever  joined  in  the  service  of  Dagon,  the  fish-god 
of  the  Philistines,  though  Ahaziah  sent  stealthily  to 
Baalzebub,  the  fly-god  of  Ekron  (2  Kings  i).  Some  have 
explained  the  allusion  in  Zeph.  i,  9  as  referring  to  a  prac- 
tice connected  with  the  worship  of  Dagon;  comp.  1  Sam. 
V,  5.  The  Syrians  are  stated  by  Xenophon  {Anah.  i, 
4,  §  9)  to  have  paid  divine  honors  to  fish.  In  later 
times  the  brazen  serpent  became  the  object  of  idolatrous 
homage  (2  Kings  xviii,  4).  But  whether  the  latter  was 
regarded  with  superstitious  reverence  as  a  memorial  of 
their  early  history,  or  whether  incense  was  offered  to  it 
as  a  symbol  of  some  power  of  nature,  cannot  now  be  ex- 
actly determined.  The  threatening  in  Lev.  xxvi,  30, 
"  I  will  put  yoiu:  carcasses  upon  the  carcasses  of  your 
idols,"  may  fairly  be  considered  as  directed  against  the 
tendency  to  regard  animals,  as  in  Egypt,  as  the  sym- 
bols of  deity.  Tradition  says  that  Nergal,  the  god  of 
the  men  of  Cuth,  the  idol  of  fire  according  to  Leusden 
{Phil.  Ilebr.  Mixt.  diss.  43),  was  worshipped  under  the 
form  of  a  cock ;  Ashima  as  a  he-goat,  the  emblem  of 
generative  power ;  Nibhaz  as  a  dog ;  Adrammelech  as  a 
mule  or  peacock ;  and  Anammelech  as  a  horse  or  pheas- 
ant. 

The  singular  reverence  with  which  trees  have  in  all 
ages  been  honored  is  not  without  examjile  in  the  liisto- 
ry  of  the  Hebrews.  The  terebinth  at  Mamre,  beneath 
which  Abraham  built  an  altar  (Gen.  xii,  7 ;  xiii,  18), 
and  the  memoiial  grove  planted  by  him  at  Beersheba 
(Gen.  xxi,  33),  were  intimately  connected  with  patri- 
archal worship  though  in  after  ages  his  descendants 


were  forbidden  to  do  that  which  he  did  with  impunity, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  contamination  of  idolatry.  Jerome 
{Onomasticon,  s.  v.  Drys)  mentions  an  oak  near  Hebron 
which  existed  in  his  infancy,  and  was  the  traditional 
tree  beneath  which  Abraham  dwelt.  It  was  regarded 
with  great  reverence,  and  was  made  an  object  of  wor- 
ship by  the  heathen.  Modern  Palestine  abounds  with 
sacred  trees.  They  are  found  "  all  over  the  land  cover- 
ed with  bits  of  rags  from  the  garments  of  passing  vil- 
lagers, hung  up  as  acknowledgments,  or  as  deprecatory 
signals  and  charms;  and  we  find  beautiful  clumps  of 
oak-trees  sacred  to  a  kind  of  beings  called  Jacob's 
daughters"  (Thomson,  The  Land  and  the  Bool;  ii,  151). 
See  Grove.  As  a  sjinptom  of  the  rapidly  degener- 
ating spirit,  the  oak  of  Shechem,  which  stood  in  the 
sanctuary  of  Jehovah  (Josh,  xxiv,  26),  and  beneath 
which  Joshua  set  up  the  stone  of  witness,  perhaps  ap- 
pears in  Judges  (ix,  37)  as  "  the  oak  (not '  plain,'  as  in 
the  A.  V.)  of  soothsayers"  or  "  augurs."  This,  indeed, 
may  be  a  relic  of  the  ancient  Canaanitish  worship ;  an 
older  name  associated  with  idolatry,  which  the  conquer- 
ing Hebrews  were  commanded  and  endeavored  to  oblit- 
erate (Dent,  xii,  3). 

2.  Shamanism,  or  the  magical  side  of  fetishism,  the 
religion  of  the  Mongolian  tribes,  and  apparently  the 
primitive  religion  of  China. 

3.  High  natn7-e-icorship,  the  worship  of  the  sun,  moon, 
and  stars,  and  of  the  supposed  pov.'ers  of  nature.  The 
old  religion  of  the  Shemitic  races  consisted,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  jMovers  {Phon.  i,  c.  5),  in  the  deification  of  the 
powers  and  laws  of  nature ;  these  powers  being  consid- 
ered either  as  distinct  and  independent,  or  as  manifes- 
tations of  one  supreme  and  all-ruling  being.  In  most 
instances  the  two  ideas  were  co-existent.  The  deity, 
following  human  analog}',  was  conceived  as  male  and 
female :  the  one  representing  the  active,  the  other  the 
passive  principle  of  nature;  the  former  the  source  of 
spiritual,  the  latter  of  physical  life.  The  transference 
of  the  attributes  of  the  one  to  the  other  resulted  cither 
in  their  mystical  conjunction  in  the  hermaphrodite,  as 
the  Persian  Mithra  and  Phoenician  Baal,  or  the  two 
combined  to  form  a  third,  which  symbolized  the  essen- 
tial miity  of  both.  (This  will  explain  the  occurrence 
of  the  name  of  Baal  with  the  masculme  and  feminine 
articles  in  the  Sept. ;  comp.  Hos.  xi,  2 ;  Jer.  xix,  5 ;  Rom. 
xi,  4.  Philochorus,  quoted  by  Macrobius  [^Sat.  iii,  8], 
says  that  men  and  women  sacrificed  to  Venus  or  the 
Moon,  with  the  garments  of  the  sexes  interchanged,  be- 
cause she  was  regarded  both  as  masculine  and  feminine 
[see  Selden,  De  Bis  Si/r.  ii,  2].  Hence  Lunus  and  Lu- 
na.) With  these  two  sujjreme  beuigs  all  other  beings 
are  identical ;  so  that  in  different  nations  the  same  na- 
ture-worship appears  mider  different  forms,  rej-rescnting 
the  various  aspects  under  which  the  idea  of  tlio  power 
of  nature  is  presented.  The  sun  and  moon  were  early 
selected  as  outward  symbols  of  this  aU-pervading  power, 
and  the  worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies  was  not  only 
the  most  ancient,  but  the  most  prevalent  sj'stem  of  idol- 
atry. Taking  its  rise,  according  to  a  probable  hypoth- 
esis, in  the  plains  of  Chaldiea,  it  spread  through  EgjiDt, 
Greece,  Scythia,  and  even  Mexico  and  Ceylon ;  and  it 
is  worth  J'  of  notice  that  even  the  religion  of  remote 
India  presupposes  a  grand  symbolic  representation  of 
the  divine  by  the  worship  of  these  great  physical  pow- 
ers (compare  Lassen,  Ind.  A  Iterth.  i,  756  sq. ;  Eoth,  Ge- 
schichte  der  Relirjionen).  See  HixDUissr.  It  was  re- 
garded as  an  offence  amenable  to  the  civil  authorities  in 
the  daj'S  of  Job  (xxxi,  26-28),  and  one  of  the  statutes 
of  the  Mosaic  law  was  directed  against  its  observance 
(Deut.  iv,  19 ;  xvii,  3) ;  the  former  referring  to  the  star- 
worship  of  Arabia,  the  latter  to  the  concrete  form  in 
which  it  appeared  among  the  Syrians  and  Phoenicians. 
It  is  probable  that  the  Israelites  learned  their  first  les- 
sons in  sun-worship  from  the  Egyjitians,  in  \vhose  relig- 
ious system  that  luminary,  as  Osiris,  held  a  prominent 
place.  The  city  of  On  (Bethshemesh  or  Heliopolis) 
took  its  name  from  his  temple  (Jer.  xliii,  13),  and  the 
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wife  of  Joseph  was  the  daughter  of  his  priest  (Gen.  xli, 
45).  The  Phcenicians  worshipped  him  under  the  title 
of  "  Lord  of  heaven,"  tS'^'pd  ^S'S,  Baal-shdmayim  {j3t- 
E\ffdi.a]i',  ace.  to  Sanchoniatho  in  Pliilo  Byblius),  and 
Adon,  tlie  Greek  Adonis,  and  the  Tammuz  of  Ezekiel 
(viii,  1-1).  Sec  Tamjiuz.  As  Molech  or  Milcom,  the 
Sim  was  worshipped  by  the  Ammonites,  and  as  Chemosh 
by  the  Moabites.  The  Hadad  of  the  Syrians  is  the 
same  deity,  whose  name  is  traceable  in  Benhadad,  Ha- 
dadezer,  and  Hadad  or  Adad,  the  Edomite.  The  As- 
syrian Bel  or  Belus  is  another  form  of  Baal.  According 
to  Philo  (De  Vit.  Cont.  §  3),  the  Essenes  were  wont  to 
pray  to  the  sun  at  morning  and  evening  (Joseph.  War, 
ii,  8,  5).  By  the  later  kings  of  Judah,  sacred  horses 
and  chariots  were  dedicated  to  the  sun-god,  as  by  the 
Persians  (2  Kings  xxiii,  11 ;  Bochart,  Ilieroz.  pt.  i,  bk. 
ii,  c.  xi ;  Selden,  De  Bis  Sijr.  ii,  8),  to  march  in  proces- 
sion and  greet  his  rising  (R.  Solomon  Jarchi  on  2  Kings 
xxiii,  11).  The  Massagetro  offered  horses  in  sacrifice  to 
him  (Strabo,  xi,  p.  513),  on  the  principle  enunciated  by 
Macrobius  (Satvii,  7),  "like  rejoiceth  in  hke"  ("simil- 
ibus  similia  gaudent ;"  compare  Herod,  i,  216),  and  the 
custom  was  common  to  many  nations. 

The  moon,  worshipped  by  the  Phoenicians  under  the 
name  of  Astarte  (Lucian,  de  Dea  Si/ra,  c.  4),  or  Baaltis, 
the  passive  power  of  nature,  as  Baal  was  the  active 
(Movers,  i,  149),  and  known  to  the  Hebrews  as  Ashta- 
roth  or  Ashtoretli,  the  tutelary  goddess  of  the  Zido- 
nians,  appears  early  among  the  objects  of  Israelitish 
idolatry.  But  this  Syro-Phocnician  ;vorship  of  the  sun 
and  moon  was  of  a  grosser  character  than  the  piu-e  star- 
worship  of  the  Magi,  which  Movers  distinguishes  as 
Upper  Asiatic  or  Assyro-Persian,  and  was  equally  re- 
moved from  the  Chaldraan  astrology  and  Zabianism  of 
later  times.  The  former  of  these  systems  tolerated  no 
images  or  altars,  and  the  contemplation  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  from  elevated  spots  constituted  the  greater  part 
of  its  ritual. 

But,  though  we  have  no  positive  historical  account 
of  star- worship  before  the  Assyrian  period,  we  may  infer 
that  it  was  early  practiced  in  a  concrete  form  among  the 
Israelites  from  the  allusions  in  Amos  v,  2G,  and  Acts  vii, 
42, 43.  Even  in  the  desert  they  are  said  to  have  been 
given  up  to  worship  the  host  of  heaven,  while  Chiun 
and  Remphan,  or  Rephan,  have  on  various  grounds  been 
identified  with  the  planet  Saturn.  lb  was  to  counteract 
idolatry  of  this  nature  that  the  stringent  law  of  Deut. 
xvii,  3  was  enacted,  and  with  a  view  to  withdra^ving 
the  Israelites  from  undue  contemplation  of  the  material 
universe,  Jehovah,  the  God  of  Israel,  is  constantly  placed 
before  them  as  Jehovah  Sabaoth,  Jehovah  of  Hosts,  the 
king  of  heaven  (Dan.  iv,  35,  37),  to  whom  the  heaven 
and  heaven  of  lieavens  belong  (Deut.  x,  14).  However 
this  may  be,  Jlovers  (Plion.  i,  65,  66)  contends  that  the 
later  star-worship,  introduced  by  Ahaz  and  followed  by 
Manassch,  was  purer  and  more  spiritual  in  its  natiu-e 
than  the  Israelito-Phocnician  Avorship  of  the  heavenl}- 
bodies  under  symbolical  forms,  as  Baal  and  Asherah; 
and  that  it  was  not  idolatry  in  the  same  sense  that  the 
latter  was,  but  of  a  simply  contemplative  character.  He 
is  supported,  to  some  extent,  by  the  fact  that  we  find  no 
mention  of  any  images  of  the  sun  or  moon  or  the  host 
of  heaven,  Ijut  merely  of  vessels  devoted  to  their  service 
(2  King.^  xxiii,  4).  But  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  the  divine  honors  paid  to  the  "  Queen  of  Heaven" 
(Jer.  vii.  18;  xlix,  19;  or,  as  others  render,  "the  frame" 
or  "structure  of  the  heavens")  were  equally  dissociated 
from  image-worship.  Mr.Layard  (A7M.ii,451)  discovered 
a  bas-relief  at  Ximroud  which  represented  four  idols  car- 
ried in  procession  by  Assyrian  warriors.  One  of  these 
figures  he  identifies  with  Hera,  the  Assyrian  Astarte, 
represented  with  a  star  on  ber  head  (Amos  v,  26),  and 
with  the  "  queen  of  heaven,"  who  appears  on  the  rock- 
tablets  of  Pterium  "standing  erect  on  a  lion,  and 
crowned  with  a  tower,  or  miu-al  coronet,"  as  in  the  Syr- 
ian temple  of  HierapoUs  (ib.  p. 456 ;  Lucian,  f/e  Bea  Si/ra, 
81, 32) .     But,  in  his  remarks  upon  a  figure  which  resem- 


bles the  Ehea  of  Diodorus,  Layard  adds,  "  The  represen- 
tation in  a  human  form  of  the  celestial  bodies,  them- 
selves originally  but  a  type,  was  a  corruption  which  ap- 
pears to  have  crept  at  a  later  period  into  the  mythology 
of  Ass\Tia ;  for,  in  the  more  ancient  bas-reliefs,  figiu-es 
with  caps  surmomited  by  stars  do  not  occur,  and  the 
sun,  moon,  and  planets  stand  alone"  (ib.  p.  457, 45^). 

The  allusions  in  Job  xxxviii,31,32  are  too  obscure  to 
allow  any  inference  to  be  drawn  as  to  the  mysterious  in- 
fluences which  were  held  by  the  old  astrologers  to  be 
exercised  by  the  stars  over  human  destiny,  nor  is  there 
sufiicient  evidence  to  connect  them  with  anything  more 
recondite  than  the  astronomical  knowledge  of  the  pe- 
riod. The  same  may  be  said  of  the  poetical  figiu-e  in 
Deborah's  chant  of  triumph,  "  the  stars  from  their  high- 
ways warred  with  Sisera"  (Judg.  v,  20).  In  the  later 
times  of  the  monarchy,  IVIazzaloth,  the  planets,  or  the 
zodiacal  signs,  received,  next  to  the  sun  and  moon,  their 
share  of  popular  adoration  (2  Kings  xxiii,  5) ;  and  the 
history  of  idolatry  among  the  Hebrews  shows  at  all 
times  an  intimate  connection  between  the  deification  of 
the  heavenly  bodies  and  the  superstition  which  watched 
the  clouds  for  signs,  and  used  divination  and  enchant- 
ments. It  was  but  a  step  from  such  culture  of  the  side- 
real powers  to  the  worship  of  Gad  and  Meni,  Babylonian 
divinities,  symbols  of  Venus  or  the  moon,  as  tlie  goddess 
of  luck  or  fortune.  Under  the  latter  aspect  the  moon 
was  reverenced  by  the  Egyptians  (iMacrob.  Sat.  i,  19) ; 
and  the  name  Baal-Gad  is  possibly  an  example  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  worship  of  the  planet  Jupiter,  as 
the  bringer  of  luck,  was  grafted  on  the  old  faith  of  the 
Phoenicians.  The  false  gods  of  the  colonists  of  Sama- 
ria were  probably  connected  with  Eastern  astrology: 
Adrammelech  jNIovers  regards  as  the  sun-fire — the  solar 
Mars,  and  Anammelech  the  solar  Saturn  {PhOn.  i,  410, 
411).  The  Yulg,  rendering  of  .Prov.  xxvi,  8,  "  Sicut  qui 
mittit  lapidem  in  acervum  Mercurii"  follows  the  ]\Iid- 
rash  on  the  passage  quoted  by  Jarchi,  and  requires 
merely  a  passing  notice  (see  Selden,  de  Bis  Syris,  ii,  15 ; 
Maim',  de  Idol,  iii,  2 ;  Biuxtorf,  Lex. Talm.  s.  v.  Di^lp'?^). 

4.  Hero-worship,  the  worship  of  deceased  ancestors 
or  leaders  of  a  nation.  Of  pure  hero-worship  among 
the  Shemitic  races  we  find  no  trace.  ISIoses,  indeed, 
seems  to  have  entertained  some  dim  apprehension  that 
his  countrymen  might,  after  his  death,  ]jay  him  more 
honors  than  were  due  to  man,  and  the  anticipation  of 
this  led  him  to  review  his  own  conduct  in  terms  of 
strong  reprobation  (Deut.  iv,  21,  22).  The  expression 
in  Psa.  cvi,  28, "  The  sacrifices  of  t  he  dead.''  is  in  all  prob- 
abilitj'  metaphorical,  and  Wisd.  xiv,  15  refers  to  a  later 
practice  due  to  Greek  influence.  The  Rabbinical  com- 
mentators discover  in  Gen.  xlviii,  16  an  allusion  to  the 
worshipping  of  angels  (Col.  ii,  18),  while  they  defend 
their  ancestors  from  the  charge  of  regarding  them  in 
any  other  light  than  mediators,  or  intercessors  with  God 
(Lewis,  Orig.  Hebr.  v,  3).  It  is  needless  to  add  that 
their  inference  and  apology  are  equally  groundless. 
With  like  probability  has  been  advanced  the  theory  of 
the  diBmon-worship  of  the  Hebrews,  the  only  founda- 
tion for  it  being  two  highly  poetical  passages  (Deut. 
xxxii,  17 ;  Psa.  cvi,  37).  It  is  possible  that  the  Persian 
dualism  is  hinted  at  in  Isa.  xlv,  7. 

5.  Idealism,  the  worship  of  abstractions  or  mental 
qualities,  such  asjustice,  a  system  never  found  uinnixed. 
— Kitto;  Smith.  This  constituted  the  mythologj'  of 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  as  also  of  the  Scandinavians. 

See  JIVTHOLOGY. 

III.  Idolatry  of  certain  ancient  Heathen  Nations  in 
Betail.~X\\  idolatry  is  in  its  nature  heathenish,  and  it 
has  in  all  ages  been  a  characteristic  mark  of  heathen- 
dom, so  that  to  the  present  day  the  vivid  description  of 
Rom.  i  remains  the  most  striking  portraiture  of  heathen 
peoples.  We  have  space  in  this  article  for  a  systematic 
view  only  of  those  early  nations  whose  contact  with  the 
Hebrew  race  was  the  means  of  the  importation  of  idola- 
try' among  the  chosen  people.     See  Polytheism. 

1.  3Iesopotamian  Mytkoloyy.— The  original  idolatrous 
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condition  of  the  kindred  of  Aljraham  (q.  v.)  himself  in  | 
the  great  plain  of  Aram  is  distinctly  aUuded  to  in  Judg. 
xxiv,  2.  According  to  Kawlinson  (Essay  in  his  Herod.), 
the  Pantheons  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh,  though  origin- 
ally dissimilar  in  the  names  of  the  divinities,  cannot  as 
yet  be  treated  separately.  The  principal  god  of  the 
Assyrians  was  Asshnr,  replaced  in  Babylonia  by  a  god 
whose  name  is  read  II  or  Ra.  The  special  attributes  of 
Asshnr  were  sovereignty  and  power,  and  he  was  regard- 
ed as  the  especial  patron  of  the  Assyrians  and  their 
kino-s.  It  is  the  Shemitic  equivalent  of  the  Hamitic  or 
Scythic  Ka,  which  suggests  a  connection  with  Egypt, 
although  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  same  root  may 
perhaps  be  traced  in  the  probably  Canaanitish  Heres. 
Next  to  Asshur  or  II  was  a  triad,  consisting  of  Ann, 
■who  appears  to  have  corresponded  to  Pluto,  a  divmity 
whose  name  is  doubtful,  corresponding  to  Jupiter,  and 
Hea  or  Hoa,  corresponding  in  position  and  partly  in 
character  to  Neptune.  The  supreme  goddess  Mulita  or 
Bilta  (Mylitta  or  Beltis)  was  the  wife  of  the  Babylonian 
Jupiter.  This  triad  was  followed  by  another,  consisting 
of  j-Ether  (Iva?),  the  sun,  and  the  moon.  Next  in  or- 
der are  "  the  five  minor  gods,  who,  if  not  of  astronomical 
origin,  were  at  any  rate  identified  with  the  five  planets 
of  the  Chaldcean  system."  In  addition.  Sir  H.  Pawlin- 
son  enumerates  several  other  divinities  of  less  impor- 
tance, and  mentions  that  there  are  "  a  vast  number  of 
other  names,"  adding  this  remarkable  observation : 
"  Every  town  and  village,  indeed,  throughout  Babylo- 
nia and  Assyria  appears  to  have  had  its  own  particular 
deity,  many  of  these  no  doubt  being  the  great  gods  of 
the  Pantheon  disguised  under  rustic  names,  but  others 
being  distinct  local  divinities."  Sir  H.  Eawlinson  con- 
tents himself  with  stating  the  facts  discoverable  from 
the  inscriptions,  and  does  not  theorize  upon  the  subject 
further  than  to  point  out  the  strong  resemblances  be- 
tween this  Oriental  system  and  that  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  not  indeed  in  the  Aryan  ground-work  of  the  lat- 
ter, but  in  its  general  superstructure.  If  we  analyze  the 
Babylonian  and  Assyrian  system,  we  discover  that  in  its 
present  form  it  is  mainly  cosmic,  or  a  system  of  high 
nature-worship.  The  supreme  divinity  appears  to  have 
been  regarded  as  the  ruler  of  the  universe,  the  first  triad 
was  of  powers  of  nature,  the  second  triad  and  the  re- 
maining chief  divinities  were  distinctly  cusniic.  But 
beneath  this  system  were  two  others.  r\  iiUiiily  distinct 
in  origin,  and  too  deep-seated  to  be  olilitcratcd.  the  wor- 
ship of  ancestors  and  low  nature-worship.  Asshur,  at 
the  very  head  of  the  Pantheon,  is  the  deified  ancestor 
of  the  Assyrian  race ;  and,  notwithstanding  a  system  of 
great  gods,  each  city  had  its  own  special  idolatry,  either 
openly  reverencing  its  primitive  idol,  or  concealing  a 
deviation  from  the  fixed  belief  by  making  that  idol  an- 
other form  of  one  of  the  national  divinities.  lit  lliis 
separation  into  its  first  elements  of  this  ancient  rcli-inn. 
we  discover  the  superstitions  of  those  races  which,  ini.K- 
ed,  but  never  completely  fused,  formed  the  population 
of  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  three  races  whose  three  lan- 
guages were  yet  distinct  in  the  inscribed  records  as  late 
as  the  time  of  Darius  Hy.staspis.  These  races  -were  the 
primitive  ChakUeans,  called  Hamites  by  Sir  H.  Eawlin- 
son, who  undoubtedly  had  strong  affinities  with  the  an- 
cient lilgyptians,  the  Shemitic  Assyrians,  and  the  Aryan 
Persians.  It  is  not  difficult  to  assign  to  these  races 
their  respective  shares  in  the  composition  of  the  mj-- 
thology  of  the  countries  in  >vhich  they  successively 
ruled.  The  ancestral  worship  is  here  distinctly  She- 
mitic :  the  name  of  Asshur  proves  this.  It  may  be  ob- 
jected that  such  worship  never  characterized  any  other 
Shemitic  stock ;  that  Ave  find  it  among  Turanians  and 
Aryans :  but  we  reply  tliat  the  Shemites  borrowed  their 
idolatry,  and  a  Turanian  or  Aryan  influence  may  have 
given  it  this  peculiar  form.  The  low  nature-worsliip 
must  be  due  to  the  Turanians.  It  is  never  discerned 
except  where  there  is  a  strong  Turanian  or  Nigritian 
element,  and  when  once  established  it  seems  always  to 
have  been  very  hard  to  remove.     The  high  nature- 


worship,  as  the  last  element,  remains  for  the  Arj'an  race. 
The  primitive  Aryan  belief  in  its  different  forms  was  a 
reverence  for  tlie  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  and  the  powers 
of  nature,  combined  with  a  belief  in  one  supreme  being, 
a  religion  which,  though  varying  at  ditferent  times,  and 
deeply  influenced  by  ethnic  causes,  v.'as  never  deprived 
of  its  essentiall}'  cosmic  characteristics.     See  Assykia, 

2.  Egyptian. — The  strongest  and  most  remarkable  pe- 
cidiarity  of  the  Egyptian  religion  is  the  worship  of  ani- 
mals (see  Zickler,  De  religione  hestiarum  ab  u:Ef/ypiiis 
comecratarum,  Lips.  1745;  Schumacker,  De  culiii  ani- 
malium  inter  ^Egyptios  et  J^mcZceos,  Wolfenb.  1773),  trees, 
and  like  objects,  which  was  universal  in  the  country, 
and  was  even  connected  with  the  belief  in  the  future 
state.  No  theory  of  the  usefulness  of  certain  animals 
can  explain  the  worship  of  others  that  were  utterly  use- 
less, nor  can  a  theory  of  some  strange  anomaly  find  even 
as  wide  an  application.  The  explanation  is  to  be  dis- 
covered in  every  town,  every  village,  everj'  hut  of  the 
negroes,  whose  fetishism  corresponds  perfectly  with  this 
low  nature-worship  of  the  ancient  Egyptians. 

Connected  with  fetishism  was  the  local  character  of 
the  religion.  Each  nome,  city,  town,  and  probably  vil- 
lage, had  its  divinities,  and  the  position  of  many  gods  in 
the  Pantheon  was  due  rather  to  the  importance  of  their 
cities  than  any  powers  or  qualities  they  were  supposed 
to  have.  For  a  detailed  account  of  the  Egyptian  deities, 
with  illustrative  cuts,  see  Kitto's  Pictorial  Bible,  note  on 
Deut.  iv,  16;  compare  also  Egypt. 

The  Egyptian  Pantheon  shows  three  distinct  ele- 
ments. Certain  of  the  gods  are  only  personifications 
connected  with  low  nature-worship.  Others,  the  great 
gods,  are  of  Shemitic  origin,  and  are  connected  with  high 
nature-worship,  though  showing  traces  of  the  worship 
of  ancestors.  In  addition,  there  are  certain  personifica- 
tions of  abstract  ideas.  The  first  of  these  classes  is  evi- 
dently the  result  of  an  attempt  to  connect  the  old  low 
nature-worship  with  some  higher  system.  The  second 
is  no  doubt  the  religion  of  the  Shemitic  settlers.  It  is 
essentially  the  same  in  character  as  the  Babylonian  and 
Assyrian  religion,  and,  as  the  belief  of  a  dominant  race, 
took  the  most  important  place  in  the  intricate  system 
of  which  it  ultimately  formed  a  part.  The  last  class 
appears  to  be  of  later  invention,  and  to  have  had  its 
origin  m  an  endeavor  to  construct  a  philosophical  sj-s- 
tem. 

In  addition  to  these  particulars  of  the  Egj-ptian  re- 
ligion, it  is  imjiortant  to  notice  that  it  comprised  very 
remarkable  doctrines.  ]Man  was  held  to  be  a  responsi- 
ble being,  whose  future  after  death  depended  upon  his 
actions  done  while  on  earth.  He  was  to  be  judged  by 
Osiris,  rider  of  the  A^'est,  or  unseen  world,  and  either  re- 
warded with  felicity  or  punished  -with  torment.  Wheth- 
er those  future  states  of  happiness  and  misery  were  held 
to  be  of  eternal  duration  is  not  certain,  but  there  is  little 
doubt  that  the  Egyptians  believed  in  the  immortality 
of  the  soul. 

The  religion  of  the  Shepherds,  or  Hyksos,  is  not  so 
distinctly  kno-wn  to  us.  It  is,  however,  clear  from  the 
monuments  that  their  chief  god  was  set,  or  sl'tekh, 
and  we  learn  from  a  papyrus  that  one  of  the  Shep- 
herd-kings, APEPi,  probably  Manetho's  "Apophis,"  es- 
tablished the  worship  of  set  in  his  dominions,  and  rev- 
erenced no  other  god,  raising  a  great  temple  to  him 
in  Zoan,  or  Avaris.  Set  continued  to  be  worshipped 
by  the  Egyptians  until  the  time  of  the  22d  dynasty, 
when  we  lose  all  trace  of  him  on  the  monuments.  At 
this  period,  or  aftenvards,  his  figure  was  effaced  in  the 
inscriptions.  The  change  took  place  long  after  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Shepherds,  and  was  effected  by  the  22d 
dynasty,  which  was  probably  of  Assyrian  or  Babylonian 
origin ;  it  is,  therefore,  rather  to  be  considered  as  a  re- 
sidt  of  the  influence  of  the  Median  doctrine  of  Onnuzd 
and  Ahriman  than  as  due  to  the  Egyptian  hatred  of  the 
foreigners  and  all  that  concerned  them.  Besides  set, 
other  foreign  divinities  were  worshipped  in  Egypt — the 
god  KENPU,  the  goddesses  icex,  or  iletesh,  anta,  and 
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ASTARTA.  All  these  divinities,  except  astarta,  as  to 
whom  we  have  no  particular  information,  are  treated  by 
the  Egyjitians  as  powers  of  destruction  and  war,  as  skt 
was  considered  the  personification  of  physical  evil.  Skt 
was  always  identifietl  by  the  Egyptians  with  Baal ;  we 
do  not  know  whether  he  was  worshipped  in  Egypt  be- 
fore the  Shepherd-period,  but  it  is  probable  that  lie  was. 

Tliis  foreign  worship  in  Egypt  was  probably  never 
reduced  to  a  system.  What  wc  know  of  it  shows  no 
regularity,  and  it  is  not  unlike  the  imitations  of  the 
Egyptian  idols  made  by  Phoenician  artists,  probably  as 
representations  of  Plioenician  divinities.  The  gods  of 
the  Hyksos  are  foreign  objects  of  worship  in  an  Egyp- 
tian dress.     See  Hyksos. 

3.  Idolatrij  of  Canaan  and  the  ncljoining  Countries. — 
The  centre  of  the  idolatry  of  the  Palestinian  races  is  to 
be  sought  for  in  the  religion  of  the  Kephaites  and  the 
Canaanites.  We  can  distinctly  connect  the  worship  of 
Baal  and  Ashtoreth  with  the  earliest  kind  of  idolatry ; 
and,  having  thus  established  a  centre,  we  can  understand 
how,  for  instance,  the  same  infernal  rites  were  celebrated 
to  the  Ammonitish  Molech  and  the  Carthaginian  Baal. 
The  most  important  document  for  the  idolatry  of  the 
Hittites  is  the  treaty  conchuled  between  the  branch  of 
that  people  seated  on  the  Orontes  and  Rameses  II.  From 
this  wc  learn  that  suteku  (or  set)  and  astcrat  were 
the  chief  divinities  of  these  Hittites,  and  that  they  also 
worshipped  the  mountains  and  rivers  and  the  winds. 
The  suTEKiis  of  several  forts  are  also  specified.  See 
Hittites.  Set  is  known  from  the  Egyptian  inscrip- 
tions to  have  corresponded  to  Baal,  so  that  in  the  two 
chief  divinities  we  discover  Baal  and  Ashtoreth,  tlie 
only  Canaanitish  divinities  known  to  be  mentioned  in 
Scripture.  The  local  worship  of  different  forms  of  Baal 
well  agrees  with  the  low  nature-worsliip  with  which  it 
is  found  to  have  prevailed.  Both  are  equally  mentioned 
in  the  Bible  historj^  Thus  the  people  of  Shechem  wor- 
shipped Baal-berith,  and  Mount  Ilermon  itself  seems  to 
have  been  Avorshipped  as  Baal-Hermon,  while  the  low 
nature-worship  may  be  traced  in  the  reverence  for 
groves,  and  the  connection  of  the  Canaanitish  religion 
with  hills  and  trees.  The  worst  feature  of  this  system 
was  the  sacrifice  of  children  by  their  parents — a  feature 
that  shows  the  origin  of  at  least  two  of  its  olfjhoots. 

The  Bible  does  not  give  a  very  clear  description  of  Ca- 
naanitish idolatrj%  As  an  abominable  thing,  to  be  root- 
ed out  and  cast  into  oblivion,  nothing  is  needlessly  said 
of  it.  The  appellation  Baal,  ruler,  or  possessor,  implies 
supremacy,  ami  connects  the  chief  Canaanitish  divinity 
with  the  Syrian  Adonis.  He  was  the  god  of  the  Canaan- 
itish city  Zidon,  or  Sidon,  where  "Ashtoreth,  the  abom- 
ination of  the  Zidonians,"  was  also  special!}'  worshipped. 
In  the  Judge-period  we  read  of  Baalim  and  Ashteroth  in 
the  plural,  probably  indicating  various  local  forms  of 
these  divinities,  but  perhaps  merely  the  worship  of 
many  images.  The  worship  of  Baal  was  connected 
with  that  of  the  groves,  which  we  take  to  have  been 
representations  of  trees  or  other  vegetable  products. 
Sea  High  Place.  In  Ahab's  time  a  temple  was  built 
for  Baal,  where  there  was  an  image.  His  worshippers 
sacrificed  in  garments  provided  by  the  priests ;  and  his 
prophets,  seeking  to  propitiate  him,  were  wont  to  cry 
and  cut  themselves  with  swords  and  lances.  Respecting 
Ashtoreth  we  know  less  from  Scripture.  Her  name  is 
not  derivable  from  any  Shemitic  root.  It  is  equivalent 
to  tlie  Ishtar  of  the  cuneiform  inscriptions,  the  name  of 
the  Assyrian  or  Babylonian  Venns,  the  goddess  of  the 
planet.  Tlie  identity  of  the  Canaanitish  and  the  Assyr- 
ian or  Babvlonian  goddess  is  further  shown  by  the  con- 
nection of  the  former  with  star-worship.  In  the  Iranian 
languages  we  find  a  close  radical  resemblance  to  .Ishto- 
reth  and  Ishtar  in  the  Persian,  Zend  $ta?-a,  Sansk.  stra, 
aan'ip,  stern,  all  equivalent  to  our  "  star."  This  deriva- 
tion confirms  our  opinion  that  the  high  nature-worship 
of  the  Babylonians  and  Assyrians  was  of  Aryan  origin. 
As  no  other  Canaanitish  divinities  are  noticed  in  Scrip- 
ture, it  seems  probable  that  Baal  and  Ashtoreth  were 


alone  worshipped  by  the  nations  of  Canaan.  Among 
the  neighboring  tribes  we  find,  besides  these,  otlier 
names  of  idols,  and  we  have  to  inquire  whether  tliey 
apply  to  different  idols  or  are  merely  different  appella- 
tions. 

Beginning  with  the  Abrahamitic  tribes,  we  find  IMo- 
lech,  Malcham,  or  Milcom  ("^^,  ^?^ '?,  ^3^"?)  spoken 
of  as  the  idol  of  the  Ammonites.  Tliis  name,  in  the  first 
form,  always  has  tiic  article,  and  undoubtedly  signifies 
the  Hriff  ("=5211,  equivalent  to  T(^^"^),  for  it  is  indiffer- 
ently used  as  a  proper  name  and  as  an  appellative  with 
a  snfiix  (comp.  Jer.  xlix,  1, 3,  with  Amos  i,  15).  Milcom 
is  from  Molech  or  its  root,  with  d  formative,  and  ]Mal- 
cham  is  probably  a  dialectic  variation,  if  the  points  are 
to  be  relied  u|}on.  Molech  was  regarded  by  the  Am- 
monites as  their  king.  When  David  captured  Kabbah, 
we  are  told  that "  he  took  IMalcham's  crown  from  off  his 
head,  the  Aveight  whereof  [was]  a  talent  of  gold  with 
the  precious  stones:  and  it  was  [set]  on  David's  head" 
(2  Sam.  xii,  30;  comp.  1  Chron.  xx,  2).  The  prophets 
speak  of  this  idol  as  ruler  of  the  children  of  Ammon,  and 
doomed  to  go  into  captivity  with  his  priests  and  princes 
(Jer.  xlix,  1, 3 ;  Amos  i,  15).  The  worship  of  jMolech  was 
performed  at  high  places,  and  children  were  sacrificed 
to  him  by  their  parents,  being  cast  into  fires.  This  hor- 
rible practice  prevailed  at  Carthage,  where  chiklren  were 
sacrified  to  their  chief  divinity,  Baal,  called  at  Tj-re 
"  Melcarth,  lord  (Baal)  of  Tyre"  "iri  bs'3  nipb^  (Inscr. 
Melit,  Biling.  ap.  Gesen.  Lex.  s.  v.  ^"3),  the  first  of  whicli 
words  signifies  kinr/  of  the  city,  for  T\~\p^  "?'?■  There  can 
therefore  be  no  doubt  that  Molech  was  a  local  form  of 
the  chief  idol  of  Canaan,  and  it  is  by  no  means  certain 
that  this  name  was  limited  to  the  Ammonitish  worship, 
as  we  shall  see  in  speaking  of  the  idolatry  of  the  Israel- 
ites in  the  Desert. 

We  know  for  certain  of  but  one  IMoabitish  divinity,  as 
of  but  one  Ammonitish.  Chemosh  appears  to  have  held 
the  same  place  as  INIolech,  although  our  information  re- 
specting him  is  less  f.:'.l.  Moab  was  the  "people  of 
Chemosh"  (Numb,  xxi,  29 ;  Jer.  jjviii,  46),  and  Chemosh 
was  doomed  to  captivity  with  his  priests  and  princes 
(Jer.  xlviii,  7).  In  one  place  Chemosh  is  spoken  of  as 
the  god  of  the  king  of  the  children  of  Amnion,  whom 
Jephthali  conquered  (Judg.  xi,  24) ;  but  it  is  to  be  re- 
marked that  the  cities  held  by  this  king,  which  Jeph- 
thah  took,  were  not  originally  Ammonitish,  and  were 
apparently  claimed  as  once  held  by  the  Moabites  (21- 
26 ;  comp.  Numb,  xxi,  23-30),  so  that  at  this  time  ]\Ioab 
and  Ammon  were  probably  united,  or  the  Ammonites 
ruled  by  a  INIoabitish  chief.  The  etymology  of  Che- 
mosh is  doubtful,  but  it  is  clear  that  he  was  distinct 
from  JMolech.  There  is  no  positive  trace  of  the  cruel 
rites  of  the  idol  of  the  Ammonites,  and  it  is  unlikely 
that  the  settled  Jloabites  should  have  had  the  same 
savage  disposition  as  their  wild  brethren  on  the  north. 
There  is,  however,  a  general  resemblance  in  the  regal 
character  assigned  to  both  idols  and  their  soUtarj--  posi- 
tion. Chemosh,  theref(ire,  like  Molech,  was  probably  a 
form  of  Baal.  Both  tribes  appear  to  have  had  other 
idols,  for  we  read  of  the  worship,  by  the  Israelites,  of 
"  the  gods  of  jMoab,  and  the  gods  of  the  children  of  Am- 
mon" (Judg.  X,  6) ;  but,  as  there  are  other  plurals  in  the 
passage,  it  is  possible  that  this  may  be  a  general  expres- 
sion. Yet,  in  saying  this,  we  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that 
there  was  any  monotheistic  form  of  Canaanitish  idola- 
try. There  is  s^nie  difficulty  in  ascertaining  whether 
Baal-Peor,  or  Peor,  was  a  Moabitish  idol.  The  Israelites, 
while  encamped  at  Shlttim,  were  seduced  by  the  women 
of  Moab  and  Midian,  and  joined  them  in  the  worship  of 
Baal-Peor.  There  is  no  notice  of  any  later  instance  of 
this  idolatry.  It  seems,  therefore,  not  to  have  been  na- 
tional to  Moab,  and,  if  so,  it  may  have  been  borrowed,  and 
■Midianitish,  or  else  local,  and  Canaanitish.  The  former 
idea  is  supported  by  the  apparent  connection  of  prosti- 
tution, even  of  women  of  rank,  with  the  worship  of 
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Baal-Peor,  which  would  not  have  been  repugnant  to  the 
pagan  Arabs;  the  latter  finds  some  support  in  the  name 
Shittim,  the  acacias,  as  though  tlie  place  had  its  name 
from  some  acacias  sacred  to  Baal,  and,  moreover,  we 
have  no  certain  instance  of  the  ajiiilication  of  the  name 
of  Baal  to  any  non-Canaanitish  divinity.  Had  such  vile 
worship  as  was  probably  that  of  Baal-Peor  been  national 
in  Moab,  it  is  most  unlikely  that  David  would  have 
been  on  very  friendly  terms  with  a  Moabitish  king. 

The  Philistine  idolatry  is  connected  ^vith  that  of  Ca- 
naan, altliough  it  has  peculiarities  of  its  own,  which  are 
indeed  so  strong  that  it  may  be  questioned  whether  it 
is  entireh'  or  even  mainly  derived  from  the  Canaanitish 
source.  At  Ekron,  Baal-zebub  was  worshipped,  and 
had  a  temple,  to  which  Ahaziah,  the  wicked  son  of 
Ahab,  sent  to  inquire.  This  name  means  either  the  lord 
of  the  fly,  or  Baal  the  flij.  It  is  generally  held  that  he 
was  worsliipped  as  a  driver-away  of  fliies,  but  we  think 
it  more  probable  that  some  venomous  fly  was  sacred  to 
him.  The  use  of  the  term  Baal  is  indicative  of  a  con- 
nection with  the  Canaanitish  system.  The  national  di- 
vinity of  the  Philistines  seems,  however,  to  have  been 
Dagon,  to  whom  there  were  temples  at  Gaza  and  at 
Ashdod,  and  the  general  character  of  whose  worship  is 
evident  in  such  traces  as  we  observe  in  the  names  Ca- 
phar-Dagon,  near  Jamnia,  and  Beth-Dagon,  the  latter 
applied  to  two  places,  one  in  Judah  and  the  other  in 
Asher.  The  derivation  of  the  name  Dagon,  ']'13'^,  as 
that  of  a  fish-god,  is  from  J^,  a  fish.  Gesenius  considers 
it  a  diminutive, "  little  fish,"  used  by  way  of  endearment 
and  honor  (  Thes.  s.  v.) ,  but  this  is  surelj'  hazardous.  Da- 
gon was  represented  as  a  man  with  the  tail  of  a  fish. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  was  connected  with  the 
Canaanitish  system,  as  Derceto  or  Atargatis,  the  same  as 
Ashtorcth,  was  worshipped  mider  a  like  mixed  shape  at 
Ashkelon  [avTi]  Se  to  /xtv  Trpoaojirov  ixu  yvvaiKOQ,  tu 
d'  dWo  aoJ/ia  ttuv  IxOvoc,  Diod.  Sic.  ii,  4).  In  form  he 
is  the  same  as  the  Assyrian  god  supposed  to  correspond 
to  the  planet  Saturn.  The  house  of  Dagon  at  Gaza, 
which  Samson  overthrew,  must  have  been  verj^  large, 
for  about  3000  men  and  women  then  assembled  on  its 
roof.  It  had  two  principal,  if  not  only,  pillars  in  the 
midst,  between  which  Samson  Avas  placed  and  was  seen 
by  the  people  on  the  roof.  The  inner  portion  of  some 
of  the  ancient  Egyptian  temples  consisted  of  a  hjqjas- 
thral  hall,  supported  bj'  two  or  more  pillars,  and  inner 
chambers.  The  overthrow  of  these  pillars  would  bring 
down  the  stone  roof  of  the  hall,  and  destroy  all  persons 
beneath  or  upon  it,  without  necessarily  overthrowing 
the  side-walls. 

The  idolatry  of  the  Phoenicians  is  not  spoken  of  in  the 
Bible.  Prom  their  inscriptions  and  the  statements  of 
profane  authors  we  learn  that  this  nation  worshipped 
Baal  and  Ashtoreth.  The  details  of  their  worship  will 
be  spoken  of  in  the  article  Pikesicia, 

Syrian  idols  are  mentioned  in  a  few  places  in  Scrip- 
tare.  Tammuz,  whom  the  women  of  Israel  lamented,  is 
no  doubt  Adonis,  whose  worship  implies  that  of  Astarte 
or  Ashtoreth.  Rimmon,  who  appears  to  have  been  the 
chief  divinity  of  the  Syrian  kings  rulinfr  at  Damascus, 
may,  if  his  name  signifies  hirjh  (from  fiOl),  be  a  local 
form  of  Baal,  who,  as  the  sun-god,  had  a  temple  at  the 
great  Syrian  city  HeUopolis,  now  called  Baalbek. 

The  book  of  Job,  which,  whatever  its  date,  represents 
a  primitive  state  of  society,  speaks  of  cosmic  worship  as 
though  it  was  practiced  in  his  country,  Idumisa  or  north- 
ern Arabia.  "  If  I  beheld  a  sun  when  it  shined,  or  a 
splendid  moon  progressing,  and  my  heart  were  secretly 
enticed,  and  my  hand  touched  my  mouth,  surely  this 
[were]  a  depravity  of  judgment,  for  I  should  have  de- 
nied God  above"  (xxxi,  26-28).  See  Poole,  Genesis  of 
the  Earth  and  of  Man,  2d  ed.  p.  184.  This  evidence  is 
important  in  connection  with  that  of  the  ancient  preva- 
lence of  cosmic  worship  in  Arabia,  and  that  of  its  prac- 
tice by  some  of  the  later  kings  of  Judah. — Kitto. 

4,  Much  indirect  evidence  on  this  subject  might  be 


supplied  by  an  investigation  of  proper  names.  Mr. 
Layard  has  remarked,  "According  to  a  custom  existing 
from  time  immemorial  in  the  East,  the  name  of  the  su- 
preme deity  was  introduced  into  the  names  of  men. 
This  custom  prevailed  from  the  banks  of  the  Tigris  to 
the  Phoenician  colonies  beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules ; 
and  we  recognise  in  the  Sardanapalus  of  the  Assyrians, 
and  the  Hannibal  of  the  Carthaginians,  the  identity  of 
the  religious  system  of  the  two  nations,  as  widely  dis- 
tinct in  the  time  of  their  existence  as  in  their  geograph- 
ical position"  (^Nineveh,  ii,  450).  The  hint  which  he  has 
given  can  be  but  briefly  followed  out  here.  Traces  of 
the  sun-worship  of  the  ancient  Canaanites  remain  in  tlie 
nomenclature  of  their  country.  Beth-Shemesh,  '•  house 
of  the  smi ;"  En-Shemesh,  '•  spring  of  the  sun."  and  Ir- 
Shemesh,  "  city  of  the  sun,"  whether  thej'-  be  the  orig- 
inal Canaanitish  names  or  their  Hebrew  renderings,  at- 
test the  reverence  paid  to  the  source  of  light  and  heat, 
the  symbol  of  the  fertilizing  power  of  nature.  Samson, 
the  Hebrew  national  hero,  took  his  name  from  the  same 
luminary,  and  was  born  in  a  mountain  village  above  the 
modern  'Ain  Shcms  (En-Shemesh :  Thotnson,  The  Land 
ami  the  Booh,  ii,  361).  The  name  of  Baal,  the  sun-god, 
is  one  of  the  most  common  occiurrence  in  compound 
words,  and  is  often  associated  with  places  consecrated  to 
his  worship,  and  of  which,  perhaps,  he  was  the  tutelary 
deity.  Bamoth-Baal,  "  the  high  places  of  Baal ;"  Baal- 
Hermon,  Beth-Baal-Meon,  Baal-Gad,  Baal-Hamon,  in 
which  the  compound  names  of  the  sun-god  of  Phoenicia 
and  Egypt  are  associated,  Baal-Tamar,  and  many  oth- 
ers, are  instances  of  this.  [That  temples  in  Syria,  ded- 
icated to  the  several  divinities,  did  transfer  their  names 
to  the  places  where  they  stood,  is  evident  from  the  tes- 
timony of  Lucian,  an  Assyrian  himself.  His  derivation 
of  Hiera  from  the  temple  of  the  Assyrian  Hera  shows 
that  he  was  familiar  with  tlie  circumstance  {Be  I)ca 
Syr.  c.  i).  Baisampsa  (  =  Bethshemesh),  a  town  of 
Arabia,  derived  its  name  from  the  sun-worship  (Vossi- 
us.  Be  Theol.  Gent,  ii,  c.  8),  like  Kir-Heres  (Jer.  xlviii, 
31)  of  Moab.]  Nor  was  the  practice  confined  to  the 
names  of  places :  proper  names  are  found  with  the  same 
element.  Esh-baal,  Ish-baal,  etc.,  are  examples.  The 
Amorites,  whom  Joshua  did  not  drive  out,  dwelt  on 
Mount  Heres,  in  Aijalon,  "the  mountain  of  the  sun." 
See  Timxath-Heres.  Here  and  there  Me  find  traces 
of  the  attempt  made  by  the  Hebrews,  on  their  conquest 
of  the  coiuitry,  to  extirpate  idolatry.  Thus  Baalah  or 
Kiijath-Baal,  "  the  town  of  Baal,"  became  Kirjath-Jea- 
rim,  "  the  town  of  forests"  (Josh,  xv,  60).  The  Moon, 
Astarte  or  Ashtaroth,  gave  her  name  to  a  city  of  Ba- 
shan  (Josh,  xiii,  12,  31),  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
the  name  Jericho  may  have  been  derived  from  being 
associated  with  the  worship  of  this  goddess.  See  Jkk- 
icno.  Nebo,  whether  it  be  the  name  under  which  the 
Chaldffians  worshipped  the  !Moon  or  the  planet  Mercury, 
enters  into  many  compounds :  Nebu-zaradan,  Samgar- 
nebo,  and  the  like.  Bel  is  found  in  Belshazzar,  Belte- 
shazzar,  and  others.  Were  Baladan  of  Shemitic  origin, 
it  would  probably  be  derived  from  Baal-Adon,  or  Ado- 
nis, the  Phoenician  deity  to  whose  worship  Jer.  xxii,  18 
seems  to  refer ;  but  it  has  more  properly  been  traced  to 
an  Indo-Germanic  root.  Hadad,  Hadadezer,  Benhadad, 
are  derived  from  the  tutelar  deity  of  the  Syrians,  and 
in  Nergalsharezer  we  recognise  the  god  of  the  Cushitcs. 
Chemosh,  the  fire-god  of  Moab,  appears  in  Carchemish, 
and  Peor  in  Beth-Peor.  IVIalcom,  a  name  which  occurs 
but  once,  and  then  of  a  Moabite  by  birth,  may  have 
been  connected  with  Molech  and  Milcom,  the  aliomina- 
tion  of  the  Ammonites.  A  glimpse  of  star-worship  may 
be  seen  in  the  name  of  the  city  Chesil,  the  Shemitic 
Orion,  and  the  month  Chisleu,  without  recognising  in 
Rahab  "the  glittering  fragments  of  the  sea-snake  trail- 
ing across  the  northern  sky."  It  would,  perhaps,  be  go- 
ing too  far  to  trace  in  Engedi,  "  spring  of  the  kid,"  any 
connection  with  the  goat-worship  of  Mendcs,  or  any  rel- 
ics of  the  wars  of  the  giants  in  Rapha  and  Rcphaim, 
Fiirst,  indeed,  recognises  in  Gedi,  Venus  or  Astarte,  the 
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goddess  of  fortune,  and  Identical  with  Gad  (Flandw.  s. 
v.).  Ijiit  there  are  fragments  of  ancient  idolatrj'  in 
other  names  in  which  it  is  not  so  palpable.  Ishbosheth 
is  identical  with  Eshbaal,  and  Jeriibbcsheth  with  Je- 
rubbaal,  and  Mephibosheth  and  Meribbaal  are  but  two 
names  for  one  jjerson  (comp.  Jer.  xi,  13).  The  worship 
of  the  Syrian  Kimmon  appears  in  the  names  Hadad- 
Eimmon,  and  Tabrimmon ;  and  if,  as  some  suppose,  it 
be  derived  from  ')1ia"l,  Rhnm&n,  "  a  pomegranate-tree," 
we  may  connect  it  with  the  towns  of  the  same  name  in 
Judah  and  Benjamin,  with  En-Kimmon  and  the  pre- 
vailing tree-worship.  It  is  impossible  to  pursue  this 
investigation  to  any  length  :  the  hints  which  have  been 
thrown  out  may  prove  suggestive. — Smith.  Sec  each 
of  these  names  in  its  place. 

5.  Idolatrous  Usages.  — 'Momxtains,  and  high  places 
were  chosen  spots  for  offering  sacrifice  and  incense  to 
idols  (1  Kings  xi,  7;  xiv,  23),  and  the  retirement  of 
gardens  and  the  thick  shade  of  woods  offered  great  at- 
tractions to  their  worshippers  (2  Kuigs  xvi,  4 ;  Isa.  i, 
29;  Hos.  iv,  13).  It  was  the  ridge  of  Carmel  which 
Elijah  selected  as  the  scene  of  his  contest  with  the 
priests  of  Baal,  fighting  with  them  the  battle  of  Jeho- 
vah as  it  were  on  their  own  ground.  See  Carbiei-. 
Carmel  was  regarded  by  the  Roman  historians  as  a  sa- 
cred mountain  of  the  Jews  (Tacit.  Hist,  ii,  78;  Sueton. 
Vesjh  7).  The  host  of  heaven  was  worshipped  on  the 
housetop  (2  Kings  xxiii,  12;  Jer.  xix,  3;  xxxii,  29; 
Zeph.  i,  5).  In  describing  the  sun-worship  of  the  Na- 
bataji,  Strabo  (xvi,  784)  mentions  two  characteristics 
which  strikingly  illustrate  the  worship  of  Baal.  They 
built  their  altars  on  tlie  roofs  of  houses,  and  offered  on 
them  incense  and  libations  daily.  On  the  wall  of  his 
city,  in  the  sight  of  the  besieging  armies  of  Israel  and 
Edom,  the  king  of  JNIoab  offered  his  eldest  son  as  a 
burnt-offering.  The  Persians,  who  worshipped  the  sun 
under  the  name  of  ]\Iithra  (Strabo,  xv,  732),  sacrificed 
on  an  elevated  spot,  but  built  no  altars  or  images.  See 
Mount. 

The  priests  of  the  false  worship  are  sometimes  desig- 
nated Chemarim,  a  word  of  Syriac  origin,  to  which  dif- 
ferent meanings  have  been  assigned.  It  is  applied  to 
the  non-Levitical  priests  who  burnt  incense  on  the  high 
places  (2  Kings  xxiii,  5)  as  well  as  to  the  priests  of  the 
calves  (Hos.  x,  5) ;  and  the  corresponding  word  is  used  in 
the  Peshito  (Judg.  xviii,  30)  of  Jonathan  and  his  descend- 
ants, priests  to  the  tribe  of  Dan,  and  in  the  Targum  of 
Onkelos  (Gen.  xlvii,  22)  of  the  priests  of  Egypt.  The 
Rabbis,  followed  by  Gesenius,  have  derived  it  from  a 
root  signifying  "  to  be  black,"  and  without  anj^  author- 
ity assert  that  the  name  was  given  to  idolatrous  priests 
from  the  black  vestments  which  they  wore.  But  white 
was  the  distinctive  color  in  the  priestly  garments  of  all 
nations  from  India  to  Gaul,  and  black  was  only  worn 
when  they  sacrificed  to  the  subterranean  gods  (Bithr, 
Symh.  ii,  87,  etc.).  That  a  special  dress  was  adopted  by 
the  Baal-worshippers,  as  well  as  by  the  false  prophets 
(Zech.  xiii,  4),  is  evident  from  2  Kings  x,  22  (where 
the  rendering  should  be  "  the  apparel") :  the  vestments 
were  kept  in  an  apartment  -of  the  idol  temple,  under  the 
charge  probably,  of  one  of  the  inferior  priests.  Micah's 
Levite  was  provided  with  appropriate  robes  (Judg.  xvii, 
11).  The  "foreign  apparel"  mentioned  in  Zeph.  i,  8, 
doubtless  refers  to  a  similar  dress,  adopted  by  the  Is- 
raelites in  defiance  of  the  sumptuary  law  in  Numb,  xv, 
37-40.     See  CiiEjiAKur. 

In  addition  to  the  priests,  there  were  other  persons 
intimatelv  connected  with  idolatrous  rites,  and  the  im- 
purities from  which  they  were  inseparable.  Both  men 
and  women  consecrated  themselves  to  the  ser\'ice  of 
idols:  the  former  as  Qid'ip,  kedcshim,  for  which  there 
is  reason  to  believe  the  A.V.  (Deut.  xxiii,  17,  etc.)  has 
not  given  too  harsh  an  equivalent ;  the  latter  as  rild'ip^ 
kedesfioth,  who  wove  shrines  for  Astarte  (2  Kings  xxiii, 
7),  and  resembled  the  tTaipai  of  Corinth,  of  whom 
Strabo  (viii,  378)  says  there  were  more  than  a  thousand 


attached  to  the  temple  of  Aphrodite.  Egyptian  pros- 
titutes consecrated  themselves  to  Isis  (Juvenal,  vi,  489; 
ix,  22-24).  The  same  class  of  women  existed  among 
the  Phoenicians,  Armenians,  Lydians,  and  Babylonians 
(Herod,  i,  93,  199 ;  Strabo,  xi,  p.  532 ;  Epist.  of  Jerem. 
ver.  43).  They  are  distinguished  from  the  public  pros- 
titutes (Hos.  iv,  14),  and  associated  with  the  perform- 
ances of  sacred  rites,  just  as  in  Strabo  (xii,  p.  559)  we 
find  the  two  classes  co-existing  at  Comana,  the  Corinth 
of  Pontus,  much  frequented  by  pilgrims  to  the  shrijie 
of  Aplu-odite.  The  wealth  thus  obtamed  flowed  into 
the  treasury -of  the  idol  temple,  and  against  such  a  prac- 
tice the  injunction  in  Deut.  xxiii,  18  is  directed.  Dr. 
Maitland,  anxious  to  defend  the  moral  character  of  Jew- 
ish women,  has  with  much  ingenuity  attempted  to  show 
that  a  meaning  f(jreign  to  their  true  sense  has  been  at- 
tached to  the  words  above  mentioned ;  and  that,  though 
closely  associated  with  idolatrous  services,  they  do  not 
indicate  such  foul  corruption  {Essay  on  False  Worship). 
But  if,  as  Movers,  with  great  appearance  of  probability, 
has  conjectured  (Phun.  i,  C79),  the  class  of  persons  al- 
luded to  was  composed  of  foreigners,  the  Jewish  women 
in  this  respect  need  no  such  advocacy.  That  such  cus- 
toms existed  among  foreign  nations  there  is  abundant 
evidence  to  prove  (Lucian,  De  Sijra  Dea,  c.  5) ;  and 
from  the  juxtaposition  of  jjrostitution  and  the  idola- 
trous rites  against  which  the  laws  in  Lev.  xix  are  aim- 
ed, it  is  probable  that,  next  to  its  immorality,  one  main 
reason  why  it  was  visited  with  such  stringency  was  its 
connection  with  idolatry  (compare  1  Cor,  vi,  9).  See 
Harlot. 

But  besides  these  accessories  there  were  the  ordinary 
rites  of  worship  which  idolatrous  systems  had  in  com- 
mon with  the  religion  of  the  Hebrews.  Offering  bunit 
sacrifices  to  the  idol  gods  (2  Kuigs  v,  17),  burning  in- 
cense in  their  honor  (1  Kings  xi,  8),  and  bowing  down 
in  worship  before  their  images  (1  Kings  xix,  18')  were 
the  chief  parts  of  their  ritual,  and,  from  their  verj'  anal- 
ogy with  the  ceremonies  of  true  worship,  were  more 
seductive  than  the  grosser  forms.  Nothing  can  be 
stronger  or  more  positive  than  the  language  in  which 
these  ceremonies  were  denounced  by  Hebrew  law.  Ev- 
ery detail  of  idol-worship  was  made  the  subject  of  a 
separate  enactment,  and  many  of  the  laws,  :vhich  in 
themselves  seem  trivial  and  almost  absurd,  receive  from 
this  point  of  view  their  true  significance.  We  are  told 
by  Jlaimonides  {Mor.  Neb.  c.  12)  that  the  prohibitions 
against  sowing  a  field  with  mingled  seed,  and  wearing 
garments  of  mixed  material,  were  directed  against  the 
practices  of  idolaters,  who  attributed  a  kind  of  magical 
influence  to  the  mixture  (Lev.  xix,  19;  Spencer,  De 
Lcrj.  Hehr.  ii,  18).  Such,  too,  were  the  precepts  which 
forbade  that  the  garments  of  the  sexes  should  be  inter- 
changed (Deut.  xxiii,  5 ;  Maimonidcs,  De  Idol,  xii,  9). 
According  to  Macrobius  {Sat.  iii.  8),  other  Asiatics,  when 
they  sacrificed  to  their  Venus,  changed  the  dress  of  the 
sexes.  The  priests  of  Cybele  appeared  in  women's 
clothes,  and  used  to  mutilate  themselves  (Creuzer,  Symb. 
ii,  34, 42) :  the  same  custom  was  observed  "  by  the  Ithy- 
phalli  in  the  rites  of  Bacchus,  and  by  the  Athenians  in 
their  Ascophoria"  (Young,  Idol.  Cor.  in  Rel.  i,  105 ;  comp. 
Lucian,  De  Dea  Syra,  c.  15).  To  preserve  the  Israel- 
ites from  contamination,  they  were  prohibited  for  three 
years  after  their  conquest  of  Canaan  from  eating  of  the 
fruit-trees  of  the  land,  whose  cultivation  had  been  at- 
tended with  magical  rites  (Lev.  xix,  23).  They  were 
forbidden  to  '-round  the  corner  of  the  head,"  and  to 
"  mar  the  comer  of  the  beard"  (Lev.  xix,  27\  as  the 
Arabians  did  in  honor  of  their  gods  (Herod,  iii,  8;  iv, 
175).  Hence  the  phrase  HNS  "^^^iJp  (literally),  "shorn 
of  the  comer,"  is  especially  applied  to  idolaters  (Jer.  ix, 
2G ;  XXV,  23).  Spencer  (De  Leg.  Hehr.  ii,  9,  §  2)  explains 
the  law  forbidding  the  offering  of  honey  (Lev.  ii,  11)  as 
intended  to  oppose  an  idolatrous  practice.  Strabo  de- 
scribes the  Magi  as  offering  in  all  their  sacrifices  liba- 
tions of  oil  mixed  with  honey  and  milk  (xv,  p.  733), 
Offerings  in  which  honey  was  an  ingredient  were  made 
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to  the  inferior  deities  and  the  dead  (Homer,  Od.  x,  519 ; 
Porph.  De  Antr.  Nrjmph.  c.  17).  So  also  the  practice 
of  eatmg  the  flesh  of  sacrifices  "  over  the  blood"  (Lev. 
xix,  26 ;  Ezek.  xxxiii,  25,  26)  was,  according  to  Mai- 
monides,  common  among  the  Zabii.  Spencer  gives  a 
double  reason  for  the  prohibition :  that  it  was  a  rite  of 
divination,  and  divination  of  the  worst  kind,  a  species 
of  necromancy  by  which  they  attempted  to  raise  the 
spirits  of  the  dead  (comp.  Horace,  Sat.  i,  8).  There  are 
supposed  to  be  allusions  to  the  practice  of  necromancy 
in  Isa.  Ixv,  4,  or,  at  any  rate,  to  superstitious  rites  in 
connection  with  the  dead.  The  grafting  of  one  tree 
upon  another  was  forbidden,  because  among  idolaters 
the  process  was  accompanied  bj^  gross  obscenity  (jMai- 
mon.  Afor.  Neb.  c.  12).  Cutting  the  flesh  for  the  dead 
(Lev.  xix,  28;  1  Kings  xviii,  28),  and  making  a  bald- 
ness between  the  eyes  (Deut.  xiv,  1),  were  associated 
with  idolatrous  rites,  the  latter  being  a  custom  among 
the  SjTians  (Sir  G.Wilkinson  in  Eawlinson's  Herod,  ii, 
158  note).  The  thrice-repeated  and  much-vexed  pas- 
sage, "  Thou  shalt  not  seethe  a  kid  in  his  mother's  milk" 
(Exod.  xxiii,  19;  xxxiv,  26;  Deut.  xiv,  21),  interpreted 
by  some  as  a  precept  of  humanity,  is  explained  by  Cud- 
worth  in  a  very  diiferent  manner.  He  quotes  from  a 
Karaite  commentary  wliich  he  had  seen  in  MS. :  "  It 
was  a  custom  of  the  ancient  heathens,  when  they  had 
gathered  in  all  their  fruit,  to  take  a  kid  and  boil  it  in 
the  dam's  milk,  and  then  in  a  magical  way  go  about 
and  besprinkle  with  it  all  the  trees,  and  fields,  and  gar- 
dens, and  orchards ;  thinking  by  this  means  they  shoidd 
make  them  fructify,  and  bring  forth  again  more  abun- 
dantly the  following  year"  {On  the  Lord's  Suppe?;  c.  2). 
Dr.  Thomson  mentions  a  favorite  dish  among  the  Arabs 
called  kbii  iiiiinu,  to  which  he  conceives  allusion  is  made 
{The  Lund  and  the  Bool;  i,  135).  The  law  which  regu- 
lated clean  and  unclean  meats  (Lev.  xx,  23-26)  may  be 
considered  both  as  a  sanitary  regulation  and  also  as 
having  a  tendency  to  separate  the  Israelites  from  the 
surrounding  idolatrous  nations.  It  was  with  the  same 
object,  in  the  opinion  of  ;Michaelis,  that  while  in  the 
(vilderness  they  were  prohibited  from  killing  any  animp.l 
for  food  without  first  offering  it  to  Jehovah  {Laus  of 
Moses,  art.  203),  The  mouse,  one  of  the  miclean  ani- 
mals of  Leviticus  (xi,  29),  was  sacrificed  by  the  ancient 
Magi  (Isa.  Ixvi,  17 ;  Movers,  Phi/n.  i,  219).  It  may  have 
been  some  such  reason  as  that  assigned  by  Lewis  (Oriff. 
Ilebr.  v,  1),  that  the  dog  was  the  symbol  of  an  Egyptian 
deity,  which  gave  rise  to  the  prohibition  in  Deut.  xxiii, 
18.  Movers  says  (i,  404)  the  dog  was  offered  in  sac- 
rifice to  Moloch,  as  swine  to  the  moon  and  Dionysus  by 
the  Egyptians,  who  afterwards  ate  of  the  flesh  (Herod. 
iii,  47;  Isa.  Ixv,  4).  Eating  of  the  things  offered  was 
a  necessary  appendage  to  the  sacrifice  (compare  Exod. 
xviii,  12;  xxxii,  6;  xxxiv,  15;  Numb,  xxv,  2,  etc.). 
Among  the  Persians  the  victim  was  eaten  by  the  wor- 
shippers, and  the  soul  alone  left  for  the  god  (Strabo,  xv, 
732).  "  Hence  it  is  that  the  idolatry  of  the  Jews  in 
worshipping  other  gods  is  so  often  described  synecdoch- 
ically  under  the  notion  of  feastin<;;.  Isa.  Ivii,  7, '  Upon 
a  high  and  lofty  mountain  thou  hast  set  thy  bed,  and 
thither  wentest  thou  up  to  offer  sacrifice ;'  for  in  those 
ancient  times  they  were  not  wont  to  sit  at  feasts,  but  lie 
down  on  beds  or  couches.  Ezek.  xxiii,  41 ;  Amos  ii,  8, 
'  They  laid  themselves  down  upon  clothes  laid  to  pledge 
by  every  altar,'  i.  c.  laid  themselves  down  to  eat  of  the 
sacrifice  that  was  oifered  on  the  altar;  compare  Ezek. 
xviii,  11"  (Cudworth,  id  snpra,  c.  1;  comp.  1  Cor.  viii, 
10).  The  Israelites  were  forbidden  "  to  print  any  mark 
upon  them"  (Lev.  xix,  28),  because  it  was  a  custom  of 
idolaters  to  brand  upon  their  flesh  some  symbol  of  the 
deitj'  they  worshipped,  as  the  ivy-leaf  of  Bacchus  (3 
Mace,  ii,  29).  According  to  Lucian  (LJe  Dea  Syra,  59), 
all  the  Assyrians  wore  marks  of  this  kind  on  their  necks 
and  wrists  (comp.  Isa.  xliv,  5;  Gal.  vi,  17;  Rev.  xiv,  1. 
11).  Many  other  practices  of  false  worship  are  alluded 
to,  and  made  the  subjects  of  rigorous  prohibition,  but 
none  are  more  frequently  or  more  severely  denounced 


than  those  which  peculiarly  distinguished  the  worship 
of  jNIolech.  It  has  been  attempted  to  deny  that  the 
worship  of  this  idol  was  polluted  by  the  foul  stain  of 
human  sacrifice,  but  the  allusions  are  too  plain  and  too 
pointed  to  admit  of  reasonable  doubt  (Deut.  xii,  31 ;  2 
Kings  iii,  27 ;  Jer.  vii,  31 ;  Psa.  cvi,  37 ;  Ezek.  xxiii,  39). 
Nor  was  this  practice  confined  to  the  rites  of  Molech ; 
it  extended  to  those  of  Baal  (Jer.  xix,  5),  and  the  king 
of  Moab  (2  Ivings  iii,  27)  offered  his  son  as  a  bumt-of- 
fering  to  his  god  Chemosh.  The  Phoenicians,  we  are 
told  by  Porphyry  {De  Abstin.  ii,  c.  56),  on  occasions  of 
great  national  calamity  sacrificed  to  Ivronos  one  of  their 
dearest  friends.  Some  allusions  to  this  custom  may  be 
seen  in  Micah  vi,  7.  Kissing  the  images  of  the  gods  (1 
Kmgs  xix,  18 ;  Hos.  xiii,  2),  hanging  votive  offerings  in 
their  temples  (1  Sam.  xxxi,  10),  and  carrying  them  to 
battle  (2  Sam.  v,  21),  as  the  Jews  of  Maccabseus's  army 
did  with  the  things  consecrated  to  the  idols  of  the  Jam- 
nites  (2  Mace,  xii,  40),  are  usages  connected  with  idola- 
try which  are  casually  mentioned,  though  not  made  the 
objects  of  express  legislation.  But  soothsaying,  inter- 
pretation of  dreams,  necromancy,  witchcraft,  magic,  and 
other  forms  of  divination,  are  alike  forbidden  (Deut. 
xviii,  9 ;  2  Kings  i,  2 ;  Isa.  Ixv,  4;  Ezek.  xxi,  21).  The 
history  of  other  nations — and,  indeed,  the  too  common 
practice  of  the  lower  class  of  the  population  of  Syria  at 
the  present  day — shows  us  that  such  a  statute  as  that 
against  bestiality  (Lev.  xviii,  23)  was  not  imnecessary 
(comp.  Herod,  ii,  46 ;  Rom.  i,  26).  Purificatorj'  rites  in 
connection  with  idol-worship,  and  eating  of  forbidden 
food,  were  visited  with  severe  retribution  (Isa.  Ixvi,  17). 
It  is  evident,  from  the  context  of  Ezek.  viii,  17,  that  the 
votaries  of  the  sun,  who  worshipped  with  their  faces  to 
the  cast  (ver.  16),  and  "put  the  branch  to  their  nose," 
did  so  in  observance  of  some  idolatrous  rite.  Movers 
{Phvn.  I,  66)  unhesitatingly  afiirms  that  the  allusion  is 
to  the  branch  Barsom,  the  holy  branch  of  the  Magi 
(Strabo,  xv,  p.  733),  while  Hiivernick  {Comm.  zu  Ezech. 
p.  117),  with  equal  confidence,  denies  that  the  passage 
supports  such  an  inference,  and  renders,  having  'm  view 
the  lament  of  the  women  for  Tammuz,  "  Sie  entsenden 
den  Trauergesang  zu  ihren  Zorn."  The  waving  of  a 
myrtle  branch,  says  Maimonides  (Be  Idol,  vi,  2),  accom- 
panied the  repetition  of  a  magical  formula  in  incanta- 
tions. An  illustration  of  the  use  of  boughs  in  worship 
will  be  found  in  the  Greek  Ixrf  rjjnia  (^sch.  LJum.  43 ; 
Sttpjyl.  192  ;  Schol.  on  Aristoph.  Pint.  383  ;  Poqihyr.  Be 
Ant.  Nymph,  c.  33).  For  detailed  accounts  of  idolatrous 
ceremonies,  reference  must  be  made  to  the  articles  upon 
the  several  idols. — Smith.     See  Sacrifice, 

IV.  History  of  Idolatry  among  the  Jews. — 1.  The  first 
undoubted  allusion  to  idolatry  or  idolatrous  customs  in 
the  Bible  is  in  the  accoimt  of  Rachel's  stealing  her  fa- 
ther's teraphim  (Gen.  xxxi,  19),  a  relic  of  the  worship 
of  other  gods,  whom  the  ancestors  of  the  Israelites  served 
"  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  in  old  time"  (Josh,  xxiv, 
2).  By  these  household  deities  Laban  was  guided,  and 
these  he  consulted  as  oracles  ("^Sdripj'Gen.  xxx,  27,  A. 
V. "  learned  by  experience"),  though  without  entirely 
losing  sight  of  the  God  of  Abraham  and  the  God  of  Na- 
hor,  to  whom  he  appealed  when  occasion  offered  (Gen. 
xxxi,  53),  while  he  was  read}-,  in  the  presence  of  Jacob, 
to  acknowledge  the  benefits  conferred  upon  him  by  Je- 
hovah (Gen.  XXX,  27).  Such,  indeed,  was  the  character 
of  most  of  the  idolatrous  worship  of  the  Israelites.  Like 
the  Cuthffian  colonists  in  Samaria,  who  "  feared  Jehovah 
and  served  their  own  gods"  (2  Kings  xvii,  33),  they 
blended  in  a  strange  manner  a  theoretical  belief  in  the 
true  God  with  the  external  reverence  which,  in  differ- 
ent stages  of  their  history,  they  were  led  to  pay  to  the 
idols  of  the  nations  by  whom  tHey  were  surrounded. 
For  this  species  of  false  worship  they  seem,  at  all  events, 
to  have  had  an  incredible  propension.  On  their  jour- 
ney from  Shechem  to  Bethel,  the  family  of  Jacob  put 
away  from  among  them  "the  gods  of  the/oreiffuer :" 
not  the  teraphim  of  Laban,  but  the  gods  of  the  Canaan- 
ites  through  whose  land  they  passed,  and  the 
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ami  charms  which  were  worn  as  the  appendages  of  their 
worship  (Gen.  xxxv,  2, 4).     See  Jacob. 

During  their  long  residence  in  Egypt,  the  country  of 
symbolism,  they  defiled  themselves  with  the  idols  of  the 
land,  and  it  was  long  before  tlie  taint  was  removed  (Josh, 
xxiv,  14;  Ezek.  XX,  7).  To  these  gods  Moses,  as  the 
Iierald  of  Jehovah,  flung  down  the  gauntlet  of  defiance 
(Kurtz,  Gesch.  d.  A  It.  B.  ii,  39),  and  the  plagues  of  Egypt 
smote  their  symbols  (Numb,  xxxiii,  4).  Yet,  with  the 
memory  of  their  deliverance  fresh  in  their  minds,  their 
leader  absent,  the  Israelites  clamored  for  some  visible 
shape  in  which  they  might  worship  the  God  who  had 
brought  them  up  out  of  Egypt  (Exod.  xxxii).  The  Is- 
raelites, as  dwellers  in  the  most  outlying  and  separate 
tract  of  the  Shemitic  part  of  Lower  Egyi^t,  are  more  like- 
ly to  have  followed  the  corruptions  of  the  Shepherd- 
strangers  than  those  of  the  Egyptians,  more  especially 
as,  saving  Josejjh,  Moses,  and  not  improbably  Aaron  and 
INIiriam,  they  seem  to  have  almost  universally  preserved 
the  manners  of  their  former  wandering  life.  There  is 
scarcely  a  trace  of  Egyptian  influence  beyond  that  seen 
in  the  names  of  Moses  and  ]Miriam,  and  perhaps  of  Aa- 
ron also,  for  the  only  other  name  besides  tlie  former  two 
that  is  certainly  Egyptian,  and  may  be  reasonably  re- 
ferred to  this  period,  that  of  Harnepher,  evidently  the 
Egyptian  har-nefru,  "  Horns  the  good,"  in  the  gene- 
alogies of  Asher  (1  Chron.  vii,  36),  probably  marks  an 
Egyptian  taken  by  marriage  into  the  tribe  of  Asher, 
whether  a  proselyte  or  not  we  cannot  attempt  to  decide. 
There  has  been  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  golden 
calf,  some  holding  that  it  was  made  to  represent  God 
himself,  others  maintaining  that  it  was  only  an  imi- 
tation of  an  Egyptian  idol.  We  first  observe  that 
this  and  Jeroboam's  golden  calves  are  shown  to  have 
been  identical  in  the  intention  Avith  which  they  were 
made,  by  the  circumstance  that  the  Israelites  addressed 
the  former  as  the  God  who  had  brought  them  out  of 
Egypt  (Exod.  xxxii,  4, 8),  and  that  Jeroboam  proclaim- 
ed the  same  of  his  idols  (1  Kings  xii,  28).  We  next  re- 
mark that  Aaron  called  the  calf  not  only  god,  but  the 
Lord  (Exod.  xxxii,  5) ;  that  in  the  Psalms  it  is  said 
"they  changed  their  glory  into  the  similitude  of  an  ox 
that  eateth  hay"  (cvi,  20) ;  that  no  one  of  the  calf-wor- 
shipping kings  and  princes  of  Israel  bears  any  name  con- 
nected with  idolatry,  while  many  have  names  compound- 
ed witli  the  most  sacred  name  of  God;  and  that  in  no 
place  is  any  foreign  divinity  connected  with  calf-wor- 
ship in  the  slightest  degree.  Tlie  adoption  of  such  an 
image  as  the  golden  calf,  however,  shows  the  strength 
of  Egyptian  associations,  else  how  woidd  Aaron  have 
fixed  upon  so  ignoble  a  form  as  that  of  the  God  who 
had  brought  Israel  out  of  Egj-^^t  ?  Only  a  mind  thor- 
oughly accustomed  to  the  profomid  respect  paid  in  Egj^jt 
to  the  sacred  bulls,  and  especially  to  Apis  and  Mnevis, 
could  have  hit  upon  so  strange  a  representation;  nor 
could  any  people  who  had  not  witnessed  the  Egyptian 
practices  have  found,  as  readily  as  did  the  Israelites,  the 
fidfilment  of  their  wishes  in  such  an  image.  The  feast 
that  Aaron  celebrated,  when,  after  eating  and  drinking, 
the  people  arose,  sang,  and  danced  naked  before  the  idol, 
is  strikingly  like  the  festival  of  the  finding  of  Apis, 
which  was  celebrated  with  feasting  and  dancing,  and 
also,  apparently,  though  this  custom  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  part  of  the  public  festivity,  with  indecent 
gestures.  See  Golden  Calf.  The  golden  calf  was 
not  the  only  idol  which  the  Israelites  worshipped  in  the 
Desert.  The  prophet  Amos  speaks  of  others.  In  the 
Masoretic  text  the  passage  is  as  foUows :  "  But  ye  bare 
the  tent  [or  tabernacle^  of  your  king  and  Chiun  your 
images,  the  star  of  your  gods  [or  your  god],  which  ye 
made  for  yourselves"  (v,  26).  The  Sept.  has  MoXox  for 
"  yoiu-  king,"  as  though  their  original  Heb.  had  been 
asbp  instead  of  0=3^^,  and  'Vaicpav  for  Chiun,  be- 
sides a  transposition.  In  the  Acts  the  reading  is  almost 
the  same  as  that  of  the  Sept.,  '•  Yea,  ye  took  up  the  tab- 
ernacle of  :Moloch,  and  the  star  of  your  god  Reraphan, 
figures  which  ye  made  to  worship  them"  (vii,  43).     We 


cannot  here  discuss  the  probable  causes  of  these  differ* 
ences  except  of  the  more  important  ones,  the  substitu- 
tion of  ]\Ioloch  for  "  your  king,"  and  Kaiphan  or  Rem- 
phan  for  Chiun.  It  should  be  observed,  that  if  tlic  pas- 
sage related  to  Ammonitish  worship,  nothing  would  be 
more  likely  than  that  JMulech  should  have  been  spoken 
(if  by  an  appellative,  in  wliicli  case  a  strict  rendering  of 
the  JIasoretic  text  w(iul<l  read  as  does  the  A.V.;  a  freer 
could  follow  the  SejDt.  and  Acts ;  but,  as  there  is  no  ref- 
erence to  the  Ammonites  or  even  Canaanites,  it  is  more 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  Sept.  followed  a  text  in 
which,  as  above  suggested,  the  reading  was  DSbp,  Mal- 
cham,  or  "your  lung."  The  likelihood  of  this  being 
the  true  reading  must  depend  upon  the  rest  of  the  pas- 
sage. Remphan  and  Chiun  are  at  once  recognised  as 
two  foreign  divinities  worshipped  together  in  Egypt, 
RENPU,  probably  pronounced  rejipu,  and  ken,  the  for- 
mer a  god  represented  as  of  the  type  of  the  Shemites, 
and  apparently  connected  with  war,  the  latter  a  goddess 
represented  naked  standing  upon  a  lion.  They  were 
worshipped  with  kiieji,  the  Egj-^Dtian  god  of  produc- 
tiveness, and  the  foreign  war-goddess  anata.  Exclud- 
ing KHEM,  who  is  probably  associated  with  ki:n  from  her 
being  connected,  as  we  shall  see,  with  productiveness, 
these  names,  renpu,  ken,  and  anata,  are  clearly  not, 
except  in  orthography,  Egyptian.  We  can  suggest  no 
origin  for  the  name  of  renpu.  The  godddes  ken,  as 
naked,  would  be  connected  with  the  Babylonian  Mylit- 
ta,  and  as  standing  on  a  lion,  with  a  goddess  so  repre- 
sented in  rock-sculptures  at  Maltheiyyeh,  near  Nineveh, 
The  former  similarity  connects  her  with  generation ;  the 
latter,  perhaps,  does  so  likewise.  If  we  adopt  this  sup- 
position, the  name  ken  may  be  traced  to  a  root  connect- 
ed with  generation  found  in  many  varieties  in  the  Ira- 
nian family,  and  not  out  of  that  family.  It  may  be  suf- 
ficient to  cite  the  Greek  yiv-ojiai,  yvv-ij :  she  would 
thus  be  the  goddess  of  productiveness.  Anata  is  the 
Persian  Anaitis.  We  have  shown  earlier  that  the  Babj'- 
lonian  high  nature-worship  seems  to  have  been  of  Ary- 
an origin.  In  tlie  present  case  we  trace  an  Arj^an  idola- 
try connected,  from  the  mention  of  a  star,  with  high  na- 
ture-worship. If  we  accept  this  explanation,  it  becomes 
doubtful  that  Molech  is  mentioned  in  the  passage,  and 
we  may  rather  suppose  that  some  other  idol,  to  whom  a 
kingly  character  was  attributed,  is  intended.  Here  we 
must  leave  this  difficult  point  of  our  inquiry,  only  sum- 
ming up  that  this  false  worship  was  evidently  derived 
from  the  shepherds  in  Egypt,  and  may  possibly  indicate 
the  Aryan  origin  of  at  least  one  of  these  tribes,  almost 
certainly  its  own  origin,  directly  or  indirectly,  from  an 
Aryan  source. 

The  next  was  a  temporary  apostasy.  The  charms  of 
the  daughters  of  Moab,  as  Balaam's  bad  genius  foresaw, 
were  potent  for  evil :  the  Israelites  were  "yoked  to  Baal- 
Peor"  in  the  trammels  of  his  fair  worshippers,  and  the 
character  of  their  devotions  is  not  obscurely  hinted  at 
(Numb.  xxv).  The  great  and  terrible  retribution  which 
followed  left  so  deep  an  impress  upon  the  hearts  of  the 
people  that,  after  the  conquest  of  the  promised  land,  they 
looked  with  an  eye  of  terror  upon  any  indication  of  de- 
fection from  the  worship  of  Jehovah,  and  denounced  as 
idolatrous  a  memorial  so  slight  as  the  altar  of  the  Reu- 
benites  at  the  passage  of  Jordan  (Josh.xxii,  16). 

2.  It  is  probable  that  during  the  wanderings,  and  un- 
der the  strong  rule  of  Joshua,  the  idolatr}-  learnt  in  Egj-pt 
was  so  destroyed  as  to  be  afterwards  utterly  forgotten  by 
the  people.  But  ui  entering  Palestine  they  found  them- 
selves among  the  monuments  and  associations  of  anoth- 
er false  religion,  less  attractive  indeed  to  the  reason  than 
that  of  Egypt,  which  still  taught,  notwithstanding  the 
wretched  fetishism  that  it  supported,  some  great  truths 
of  man's  present  and  future,  but  of  a  religion  which,  in 
its  deification  of  natiu-e,  had  a  strong  hold  on  the  imagi- 
nation. The  genial  sun,  the  refreshing  moon,  the  stars, 
at  whose  risings  or  settings  fell  the  longed-for  rains, 
were  naturally  reverenced  in  that  land  of  green  hiUs 
and  valleys,  which  were  fed  by  the  water  of  heaven.    A 
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nation  thrown  in  the  scene  of  such  a  religion  and  mix- 
ed with  those  who  professed  it,  at  that  period  of  nation- 
al life  when  impressions  are  most  readily  made,  such  a 
nation,  albeit  living  while  the  recollection  of  the  deliv- 
erance from  Egypt  and  the  wonders  with  which  the  Law 
was  given  was  yet  fresh,  soon  fell  away  into  the  prac- 
tices that  it  was  strictly  enjoined  to  root  out.  In  the 
first  and  second  laws  of  the  Decalogue,  the  Israelites 
were  commanded  to  worship  but  one  God,  and  not  to 
make  any  image  whatever  to  worship  it,  lest  they  and 
their  children  should  fall  under  God's  heavy  displeasure. 
The  commands  were  expUcit  enough.  But  not  alone 
was  idolatry  thus  clearly  condemned :  the  Israelites  were 
charged  to  destroy  all  objects  connected  with  the  rehg- 
ion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Canaan.  They  were  to  destroy 
utterly  all  the  heathen  places  of  worship,  '•  upon  the 
high  'mountains,  and  upon  the  hills,  and  under  every 
green  tree."  They  were  to  "overthrow"  the  "altars" 
of  the  heathen,  "  break  their  pillars,"  "  burn  their  groves, 
hew  down  the  graven  images  of  their  gods,  and  destroy 
the  names  of  tliem  out  of  that  place"  (Deut.  xii,  2, 3),  a 
passage  we  cite  on  account  of  the  fuhiess  of  the  enumer- 
ation. Had  the  conquered  nations  been  utterly  extir- 
pated, their  idolatrj^  might  have  been  annihilated  at 
once.  But  soon  after  the  lands  had  been  apportioned, 
that  separate  life  of  the  tribes  began  which  was  never 
interrupted,  as  far  as  history  tells  us,  until  the  time  of 
the  kings.  Divided,  the  tribes  were  unable  to  cope  with 
the  remnant  of  the  Canaanites,  and  either  dwelt  with 
them  on  equal  terms,  reduced  them  to  tribute,  or  be- 
came tributaries  themselves.  The  Israelites  were  thus 
surromided  by  the  idolatry  of  Canaan ;  and  since  they 
were  for  the  most  part  confined  to  the  mountain  and 
hUly  districts,  where  its  associations  were  strongest,  they 
had  but  to  learn  from  their  neighbors  how  they  had  wor- 
shipped upon  the  high  hills  and  under  every  green  tree. 
From  the  use  of  plural  forms,  it  is  probable  that  the  Baals 
and  Ashtoreths  of  several  towns  or  tribes  were  worship- 
ped by  the  Israelites,  as  Baal-Peor  had  been,  and  Baal- 
berith  afterwards  was.  It  does  not  seem,  however,  that 
the  people  at  once  fell  into  heathen  worship :  the  first 
."itep  appears  to  have  been  adopting  a  corruption  of  the 
true  religion. 

During  the  lives  of  Joshua  and  the  elders  who  out- 
lived him,  indeed,  they  kept  true  to  their  allegiance ; 
but  the  generation  following,  who  knew  not  Jehovah, 
nor  the  works  he  had  done  for  Israel,  swerved  from  the 
plain  path  of  their  fathers,  and  were  caught  in  the  toils 
of  the  foreigner  (Judg.  ii).  From  this  time  forth  their 
history  becomes  little  more  than  a  chronicle  of  the  in- 
evitable sequence  of  offence  and  punishment.  "  They 
provoked  Jehovah  to  anger  .  .  .  and  the  anger  of  Je- 
hovah was  hot  against  Israel,  and  he  delivered  them 
into  the  hands  of  spoilers  that  spoiled  them"  (Judg.  ii, 
.12,  14).  The  narratives  of  the  book  of  Judges,  contem- 
poraneous or  successive,  tell  of  the  fierce  struggle  main- 
tained against  their  hated  foes,  and  how  women  forgot 
their  tenderness  and  forsook  their  retirement  to  sing  the 
song  of  victory  over  the  oppressor.  By  turns,  each  con- 
quering nation  strove  to  establish  the  worship  of  its 
national  god.  During  the  nUe  of  INIidian,  Joash,  the 
father  of  Gideon,  had  an  altar  to  Baal,  and  an  Asherah 
(Judg.  vi,  25),  though  he  proved  but  a  lukewarm  wor- 
sl:.ipper  (ver.  31).  Even  Gideon  himself  gave  occasion 
to  idolatrous  worship;  yet  the  ephod  which  he  made 
from  the  spoils  of  the  Midianites  was  perhaps  but  a  vo- 
tive offering  to  the  true  God  (Judg.  viii,  27).  It  is  not 
improbable  that  the  gold  ornaments  of  which  it  was 
composed  were  in  some  way  connected  with  idolatry 
(comp.  Isa.  iii,  18-24),  and  that,  from  their  having  been 
worn  as  amulets,  some  superstitious  virtue  was  conceived 
to  cling  to  them  even  in  their  new  form.  But,  though 
in  Gideon's  lifetime  no  overt  act  of  idolatry  was  prac- 
tised, he  was  no  sooner  dead  than  the  Israelites  again 
returned  to  the  service  of  the  Baalim,  and,  as  if  in  sol- 
emn mockery  of  the  covenant  made  with  Jehovah,  chose 
from  among  them  Baal-Bcrith, "  Baal  of  the  Covenant" 


(comp.  Zn<Q  opiciog'),  as  the  object  of  their  special  ado- 
ration (Judg.  viii,  33).  Of  this  god  we  know  only  that 
his  temple,  probably  of  wood  (Judg.  ix,  49),  was  a  strong- 
hold in  time  of  need,  and  that  his  treasury  was  filled 
with  the  silver  of  the  worshippers  (ix,  4).  Nor  were 
the  calamities  of  foreign  oppression  confined  to  the  land 
of  Canaan.  The  tribes  on  the  east  of  Jordan  went  astray 
after  the  idols  of  the  land,  and  were  delivered  into  the 
hands  of  the  children  of  Ammon  (Judg.  x,  8).  But  they 
put  away  from  among  them  "  the  gods  of  the  foreigner," 
and  with  the  baseborn  Jephthah  for  their  leader  gained 
a  signal  victory  over  their  oppressors.  The  exploits  of 
Samson  against  the  PhiUstines,  though  achieved  within 
a  narrower  space  and  with  less  important  results  than 
those  of  his  predecessors,  fill  a  brilliant  page  in  his  coun- 
try's historj-.  But  the  talc  of  his  marvellous  deeds  is 
prefaced  by  that  ever-recurring  phrase,  so  mournfully 
familiar,  "the  children  of  Israel  did  evil  again  in  the 
eyes  of  Jehovah,  and  .Jehovah  gave  them  into  the  hand 
of  the  Philistines."  Thus  far  idolatry  is  a  national  sin. 
The  episode  of  ]\Iicah,  in  Judg.  xvii,  xviii,  sheds  a  lurid 
light  on  the  secret  practices  of  individuals,  who,  without 
formally  renouncing  Jehovah,  though  ceasing  to  recog- 
nise him  as  the  theocratic  king  (xvii,  6),  linked  with 
his  worship  the  symbols  of  ancient  idolatry.  The  house 
of  God,  or  sanctuary,  which  Micah  made  in  imitation 
of  that  at  Shiloh,  was  decorated  with  an  ephod  and  ter- 
aphim  dedicated  to  God,  and  with  a  graven  and  molten 
image  consecrated  to  some  inferior  deities  (Selden,  I>e 
l)is  Syris,  synt.  i,  2).  It  is  a  significant  fact,  showing 
how  deeply  rooted  in  the  people  was  the  tendency  to 
idolatry,  that  a  Levite,  who,  of  all  others,  should  have 
been  most  sedulous  to  maintain  Jehovah's  worship  in 
its  purity,  was  found  to  assume  the  office  of  priest  to 
the  images  of  Blicah;  and  that  this  Levite,  priest  after- 
wards to  the  idols  of  Dan,  was  no  other  than  Jonathan, 
the  son  of  Gershom,  the  son  of  Moses.  Tradition  says 
that  these  idols  were  destroyed  when  the  Philistines 
defeated  the  army  of  Israel  and  took  from  them  the  ark 
of  the  covenant  of  Jehovah  (1  Sam.  iv).  The  Danites 
are  supposed  to  have  carried  them  into  the  field,  as  the 
other  tribes  bore  the  ark,  and  the  Philistines  the  im- 
ages of  their  gods,  when  they  went  forth  to  battle  (2 
Sam.  Y,  21 ;  Lewis,  Orig.  Hehr.  v,  9).  But  the  Seder 
Olam  Rahha  (c.  24)  interprets  "the  captivity  of  the 
land"  (Judg.  xviii,  30),  of  the  captivity  of  ]\Ianasseh; 
and  Benjamin  of  Tudela  mistook  the  remains  of  later 
Gentile  worship  for  traces  of  the  altar  or  statue  which 
Micah  had  dedicated,  and  which  was  worshipped  by 
the  tribe  of  Dan  (Selden,  Fri  Dis  Syr.  synt.  i,  2 ;  Stan- 
ley, 8.  and  Pal.  p.  398).  In  later  times  the  practice  of 
secret  idolatry  was  carried  to  greater  lengths.  Images 
were  set  up  on  the  corn-floors,  in  the  wine-vats,  and  be- 
hind the  doors  of  private  houses  (Isa.  Ivii,  8 ;  Hos.  ix,  1, 
2);  and  to  check  this  tendency  the  statute  in  Deut. 
xxvii,  15  was  originally  promulgated.  It  is  noticeable 
that  they  do  not  seem  during  this  period  to  have  gen- 
erally adopted  the  religions  of  any  but  the  Canaanites, 
although  in  one  remarkable  passage  they  are  said,  be- 
tween the  time  of  Jair  and  that  of  Jephthah,  to  have 
forsaken  the  Lord,  and  served  Baalim,  and  Ashtarothj 
and  the  gods  of  Syria,  Zidon,  Moab,  the  children  of  Am- 
mon, and  the  Pliilistines  (Judg.  x,  6),  as  though  there 
had  then  been  an  utter  and  profligate  apostasy.  The 
cause,  no  doubt,  was  that  the  Canaanitish  worship  was 
borrowed  in  a  time  of  amity,  and  that  but  one  Canaan-, 
itish  oppressor  is  spoken  of,  whereas  the  Abrahamites  of 
the  east  of  Palestine,  and  the  Philistmes,  were  almost 
always  enemies  of  the  Israelites.  Each  time  of  idolatrj 
was  punished  by  a  servitude,  each  reformation  followed 
by  a  deliverance.  Speedily  as  the  nation  retimied  ta 
idolatry,  its  heart  was  fresher  than  that  of  the  ten  tribesj 
which  followed  Jeroboam,  and  never  seem  to  have  had 
one  thorough  national  repentance. 

3.  The  notices  of  their  great  wars  show  that  the  en- 
mity between  the  Philistines  and  the  Israelites  was  too 
great  for  any  idolatry  to  be  then  borrowed  from  the  for* 
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mcr  by  the  latter,  though  at  an  earlier  time  this  was  not  1 
the  case.  Under  Samuel's  administration  a  fast  was  held, 
and  purificatory  rites  performed,  to  mark  tlie  public  re- 
nunciation of  idolatry  (1  Sam.  vii,  3-G).  Said's  family 
were,  however,  tainted,  as  it  seems,  with  idolatry,  for 
the  names  of  Ishbosheth  or  Esh-baal,  and  Mepliibosheth 
or  jNIerib-baal,  can  scarcely  have  been  given  but  in  hon- 
or of  Baal.  From  tlie  circumstances  of  Michal's  strata- 
gem to  save  David,  it  seems  not  only  that  Saul's  family 
kept  teraphim,  but,  apparently,  that  they  used  them  for 
piu-poses  of  divination,  the  Sept.  having  "liver"  for 
"  pillow,"  as  if  the  Hebr.  had  been  IllS  instead  of  the 
present  ^^^'2.  See  Pillow.  The  circumstance  of 
having  teraphim,  more  especially  if  they  were  used  for 
divination,  lends  especial  force  to  Samuel's  reproof  of 
Saul  (1  Sam.  xv,  23).  During  the  reign  of  David  idol- 
atry ill  public  is  unmentioned,  and  no  doubt  was  almost 
unknown.     See  David. 

The  earlier  days  of  Solomon  were  the  happiest  of  the 
kingdom  of  Israel.  The  Temple  worship  was  fully  es- 
tablished, with  the  highest  magnificence,  and  there  M'as 
no  excuse  for  that  worship  of  God  at  high  places  which 
seems  to  have  been  before  permitted  on  account  of  the 
constant  distractions  of  the  country.  But  the  close  of 
that  reign  was  marked  by  an  apostasy  of  which  we 
read  with  wondei*.  Hitherto  the  people  had  been  the 
sinners,  their  leaders  reformers ;  this  time  the  king,  led 
astray  by  his  many  strange  wives,  perverted  the  people, 
and  raised  liigh  places  on  the  jNIount  of  Corruption,  op- 
posite God's  temple.  He  worshipped  Ashtoreth,  god- 
dess of  the  Zidonians,  Chemosh,  the  god  of  the  Moab- 
ites,  and  jNIilcom,  the  abomination  of  the  Ammonites, 
building  high  places  for  the  latter  two,  as  well  as  for  all 
the  gods  of  his  strange  wives.  Solomon,  no  doubt,  was 
very  tolerant,  and  would  not  prevent  these  women  from 
following  their  native  superstitions,  even  if  they  felt  it 
a  duty  to  burn  their  and  his  children  before  Molech. 
Foreign  idolatry  was  openly  imitated.  Three  of  the 
summits  of  Olivet  were  crowned  with  the  high  places 
of  Ashtoreth,  Chemosh,  and  INIolech  (1  Kings  xi,  7 ;  2 
Kings  xxiii,  13),  and  the  fourth,  in  memory  of  his  great 
apostasy,  was  branded  with  the  opprobrious  title  of  the 
"Mount  of  Corruption."  Calamity  speedily  followed 
this  great  apostasy :  the  latter  j^ears  of  Solomon  were 
troubled  by  continual  premonitions  of  those  political  re- 
verses which  were  the  inevitable  penalty  of  this  high- 
treason  against  tlie  theocracy.  This  is  clearly  brought 
out  by  the  marked  and  frequent  denunciations  of  the 
later  prophets. — Kitto ;  Smith.     See  Solomon. 

Rehoboam,  the  son  of  an  Ammonitish  mother,  perpet- 
uated the  worst  features  of  Solomon's  idolatry  (1  Kings 
xiv,  22-2i) ;  and  in  his  reign  was  made  the  great  schism 
in  the  national  reUgion — when  Jeroboam,  fresh  from  his 
recollections  of  the  Apis  worship  of  Egypt,  erected  gold- 
en calves  at  Bethel  and  at  Dan,  and  by  this  crafty  state 
policy  severed  forever  the  kingdoms  of  Judah  and  Is- 
rael (1  Kings  xii,  20-33).  To  their  use  were  temples 
consecrated,  and  the  service  in  their  honor  was  studi- 
ously copied  from  the  IMosaic  ritual.  High-priest  him- 
self, Jeroboam  ordained  priests  from  the  lowest  ranks  (2 
Chron.  xi,  15) ;  incense  and  sacrifices  were  offered,  and  a 
solemn  festival  appointed,  closely  resembling  the  feast 
of  tabernacles  (1  Kings  xii,  23, 33 ;  comp.  Amos  iv,  4, 5). 
See  Jeroboam.  The  worship  of  the  calves,  "  the  sin 
of  Israel"  (Hos.  x,  8),  which  was  apparently  associated 
with  the  goat-worship  of  Mendes  (2  Chron.  xi,  15; 
Herod.  ii,4G)  or  of  the  ancient  Zabii  (Lewis,  Oriff.  Ilebr. 
V,  3),  and  the  Asherim  (1  Kings  xiv,  15 ;  A.V.  "groves"), 
ultimately  spread  to  the  kingdom  of  Judab,  and  centred 
in  Beersheba  (Amos  v,  5;  vii,  9).  At  what  precise  pe- 
riod it  was  introduced  into  the  latter  kingdom  is  not 
certain.  The  Chronicles  tell  us  how  Abijah  taunted 
Jeroboam  with  his  apostasy,  while  the  less  partial  nar- 
rative in  1  Kings  represents  his  own  conduct  as  far  from 
exemplary  (1  Kings  xv,  3).  Asa's  sweeping  reform 
spared  not  even  the  idol  of  his  grandmother  jNIaachah, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  the  high  places,  he  removed 
IV.— Hh 


all  relics  of  idolatrous  worship  (1  Kings  xv,  12-14),  with 
its  accompanying  impurities.  His  reformation  was 
completed  by  Jehoshaphat  (2  Chron.  xvii,  G).  See  each 
king  in  alphabetical  order. 

The  successors  of  Jeroboam  followed  in  liis  steps,  till 
Aliab,  who  married  a  Zidonian  princess,  at  her  instiga- 
tion (1  Kings  xxi,  25)  built  a  temple  and  altar  to  Baal, 
and  revived  all  the  abominations  of  the  Amorites  (1 
Kings  xxi,  2G).  For  this  he  attained  the  bad  pre-emi- 
nence of  having  done  "  more  to  provoke  Jehovah,  the 
God  of  Israel,  to  anger  than  all  the  kings  of  Israel  that 
were  before  him"  (1  Kings  xvi,  33).  Compared  with 
the  worship  of  Baal,  the  worship  of  the  calves  was  a 
venial  offence,  probably  because  it  was  morally  less  de- 
testable, and  also  less  anti-national  (1  Kings  xii,  28;  2 
Kings  X,  28-31).  See  Elijah.  Henceforth  Baal-wor- 
ship became  so  completely  identified  with  the  northern 
kingdom  that  it  is  described  as  walking  in  the  way  or 
statutes  of  the  kings  of  Israel  (2  Kings  xvi,  3 ;  xvii,  8), 
as  distinguished  from  the  sin  of  Jeroboam,  which  ceased 
not  till  the  Captivity  (2  Kings  xvii,  23),  and  the  corrup- 
tion of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  land.  The  idola- 
trous priests  became  a  numerous  and  important  caste  (1 
Kings  xviii,  19),  Uving  under  the  patronage  of  royalty, 
and  fed  at  the  royal  table.  The  extiqiation  of  Baal's 
priests  by  Elijah,  and  of  his  followers  by  Jehu  (2  Kings 
x),  in  which  the  royal  family  of  Judah  shared  (2  Chron. 
xxii,7),  was  a  death-blow  to  this  form  of  idolatry  in  Is- 
rael, though  other  systems  still  remained  (2  Kings  xiii, 
G).  But,  while  Israel  thus  sinned  and  was  punished, 
Judah  was  morally  more  giulty  (Ezek.  xvi,  51).  The 
alliance  of  Jehoshaphat  with  the  family  of  Ahab  trans- 
ferred to  the  southern  kingdom,  during  the  reigns  of  his 
son  and  grandson,  all  the  appurtenances  of  Baal-worship 
(2  Kings  viii,  18,  27).  In  less  than  ten  years  after  the 
death  of  that  king,  in  whose  praise  it  is  recorded  that  he 
"  sought  not  the  Baalim,"  nor  walked  "  after  the  deed  of 
Israel"  (2  Chron.  xvii,  3,  4),  a  temple  had  been  built  for 
the  idol,  statues  and  altars  erected,  and  priests  appointed 
to  minister  in  his  service  (2  Kings  xi,  18).  Jehoiada's 
vigorous  measures  checked  the  evil  for  a  time,  but  his 
reform  was  incomplete,  and  the  high  places  still  re- 
mained, as  in  the  days  of  Asa,  a  nucleus  for  any  fresh 
system  of  idolatry  (2  Kings  xii,  3).  IMuch  of  this  might 
be  due  to  the  influence  of  the  king's  mother,  Zibiah  of 
Beersheba,  a  place  intimately  connected  with  tlie  idola- 
trous defection  of  Judah  (Amos  viii,  14).  After  the 
death  of  Jehoiada,  the  princes  prevailed  upon  Joash  to 
restore  at  least  some  portion  of  his  father's  idolatry  (2 
Chron.  xxiv,  18).  The  conquest  of  the  Edomites  by 
Amaziah  introduced  the  worship  of  their  gods,  which 
had  disappeared  since  the  days  of  Solomon  (2  Chron. 
XXV,  14,  20).  After  this  period,  even  the  kings  who  did 
not  lend  themselves  to  the  encouragement  of  false  wor- 
ship had  to  contend  with  the  corruption  ^v•hich  still  lin- 
gered in  the  hearts  of  the  people  (2  Kings  xv,  35 ;  2 
Chron.  xxvii,  2).  Hitherto  the  temple  had  been  kept 
pure.  The  statues  of  Baal  and  the  other  gods  were 
worshipped  in  their  own  shrines ;  but  Ahaz,  who  "  sac- 
rificed imto  the  gods  of  Damascus,  which  smote  him"  (2 
Chron.  xxviii,  23),  and  built  altars  to  them  at  every  cor- 
ner of  Jerusalem,  and  high  places  in  every  city  of  Judah, 
replaced  the  brazen  altar  of  burnt-offering  by  one  made 
after  the  model  of  "  the  altar"  of  Damascus,  and  dese- 
crated it  to  his  own  uses  (2  Kings  xvi,  10-15). 

The  conquest  of  the  ten  tribes  by  Shalmaneser  was 
for  them  the  last  scene  of  the  drama  of  abominations 
which  had  been  enacted  uninterruptedly  for  upwards  of 
250  years.  In  the  northern  kingdom  no  reformer  arose 
to  vary  the  long  line  of  royal  apostates;  whatever  was 
effected  in  the  way  of  reformation  was  done  by  the 
hands  of  the  people  (2  Chron.  xxxi.l).  But  even  in 
their  captivity  they  helped  to  perpetuate  the  corruption. 
The  colonists",  whom  the  Assyrian  conquerors  placed  in 
their  stead  in  the  cities  of  Samaria,  brought  with  them 
their  own  gods,  and  were  taught  at  Bethel,  by  a  priest 
of  the  captive  nation,  "  the  manner  of  the  god  of  the 
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land,"  the  lessons  thus  learnt  resulting  in  a  strange  ad- 
mixture of  the  calf-worship  of  Jeroboam  with  the  hom- 
age paid  to  their  national  deities  (2  Kings  xvii,  24-41). 
Iheir  descendants  were  in  consequence  regarded  with 
suspicion  by  the  elders  who  returned  from  the  captivity 
with  Ezra,  and  their  ofifers  of  assistance  rejected  (Ezra 
iv,  3),     See  Samaritans. 

The  first  act  of  Hezekiah  on  ascending  the  throne 
was  the  restoration  and  purification  of  the  Temple,  which 
had  been  dismantled  and  closed  during  the  latter  part 
of  his  father's  life  (2  Chron.  xxviii,  24 ;  xxix,  3).  The 
multitudes  who  flocked  to  Jerusalem  to  celebrate  the 
Passover,  so  long  in  abeyance,  removed  the  idolatrous 
altars  of  burnt-offering  and  incense  erected  by  Ahaz  (2 
Chron.  xxx,  14).  The  iconoclastic  spirit  was  not  con- 
fined to  Judah  and  Benjamin,  but  spread  throughout 
Ephraim  and  Blanasseh  (2  Chron.  xxxi,  1),  and  to  all 
external  appeai-ance  idolatry  was  extirpated.  But  the 
reform  extended  little  below  the  surface  (Isa.  xxix,  13). 
Among  the  leaders  of  the  people  there  were  many  in 
high  position  who  conformed  to  the  necessities  of  the 
time  (Isa.  xxviii,  14),  and  mider  Manasseh's  patronage 
the  false  worship,  which  had  been  merely  driven  into 
obscurity,  broke  out  with  tenfold  virulence.  Idolatry 
of  every  form,  and  with  all  the  accessories  of  enchant- 
ments, divination,  and  witchcraft,  was  again  rife;  no 
place  was  too  sacred,  no  associations  too  hallowed,  to  be 
spared  the  contamination.  If  the  conduct  of  Ahaz  in 
erecting  an  altar  in  the  temple  court  is  open  to  a  char- 
itable construction,  Manasseh's  was  of  no  doubtful  char- 
acter. The  two  courts  of  the  Temple  were  profaned  by 
altars  dedicated  to  the  host  of  heaven,  and  the  image  of 
the  Asherah  polluted  the  holy  place  (2  Kings  xxi,  7  ;  2 
Chron.  xxxiii,  7, 15 ;  comp.  Jer.  xxxii,  34).  Even  in  his 
late  repentance  he  did  not  entirelj'  destroy  all  traces  of 
his  former  wrong.  Tradition  states  that  the  remon- 
strances of  the  aged  Isaiah  (q.  v.)  only  served  to  secure 
his  own  martyrdom  (Gemara  on  Yehamoth,  iv).  The 
people  still  burned  incense  on  the  high  places ;  but  Je- 
hovah was  the  ostensible  object  of  their  worship.  The 
king's  son  sacrificed  to  his  father's  idols,  but  was  not  as- 
sociated with  him  in  his  repentance,  and  in  his  short 
reign  of  two  years  restored  all  the  altars  of  the  Baalim 
and  the  images  of  the  Asherah.  With  the  death  of  Jo- 
siah  ended  the  last  effort  to  revive  among  the  people  a 
purer  ritual,  if  not  a  purer  faith.  The  lamp  of  David, 
■which  had  long  shed  but  a  struggling  ray,  flickered  for  a 
while,  and  then  went  out  in  the  darkness  of  Babylonian 
captivity.— Smith.     See  Judah,  Kingdom  of. 

It  will  be  useful  here  to  recapitulate  the  main  vari- 
eties of  the  idolatry  which  so  greatly  marred  the  relig- 
ious character  of  this  monarchical  period  of  the  Jewish 
state.  It  has  been  a  question  much  debated  whether 
the  Israelites  were  ever  so  far  given  uji  to  idolatry  as  to 
lose  all  knowledge  of  the  true  God.  It  would  be  hard 
to  assert  this  of  any  nation,  and  still  more  difficult  to 
prove.  That  there  always  remained  among  them  a 
faithful  few,  who  in  the  face  of  every  danger  adhered  to 
the  Avorship  of  Jehovah,  may  readily  be  believed,  for 
even  at  a  time  when  Baal-worship  was  most  prevalent 
there  were  found  seven  thousand  in  Israel  who  had  not 
bowed  before  his  image  (1  Kings  xix,  18).  But  there 
is  stiU  room  for  grave  suspicion  that  among  the  masses 
of  the  people,  though  the  idea  of  a  supreme  Being— of 
whom  the  images  they  worshipped  were  but  the  distort- 
ed representatives — was  not  entirely  lost,  it  was  so  ob- 
scured as  to  be  but  dimly  apprehended.  And  not  only 
were  the  ignorant  multitude  thus  led  astray,  but  the 
priests,  scribes,  and  prophets  became  leaders  of  the  apos- 
tasy (Jer.  ii,  8).  Warburton,  indeed,  maintained  that 
they  never  formally  renounced  Jehovah,  and  that  their 
defection  consisted  "  in  joining  foreign  worship  and  idol- 
atrous ceremonies  to  the  ritual  of  the  true  God"  {Dir. 
Leg.  b.  V,  §  3).  But  one  passage  in  their  history,  though 
confessedly  obscure,  seems  to  point  to  a  time  when,  un- 
der the  rule  of  the  judges, "  Israel  for  many  days  had  no 
true  God,  and  no  teaching  priest,  and  no  law"  (2  Chron. 


XV,  3).  The  correlative  argument  of  Cudworth,  who 
contends  from  the  teaching  of  the  Hebrew  doctors  and 
rabbis  "that  the  pagan  nations  anciently,  at  least  the 
intelligent  amongst  them,  acknowledged  one  supreme 
God  of  the  whole  world,  and  that  all  other  gods  were 
but  creatiu-es  and  inferior  ministers,"  is  controverted  by 
Mosheim  {Intell.  Si/st.  i,  4,  §  30,  and  notes).  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  much  of  the  idolatry  of  the  Hebrews 
consisted  in  worshipping  the  true  God  under  an  image, 
such  as  the  calves  at  Bethel  and  Dan  (Josephus, -1?;^ 
viii,  8,  5;  candXeig  iivixivvnovQ  r^j  ©f'p),  and  by  asso- 
ciating his  worship  with  idolatrous  rites  (Jer.  xli,  5)  and 
places  consecrated  to  idols  (2  Kings  xviii,  22).  From 
the  peculiarity  of  their  position  they  were  never  distin- 
guished as  the  mventors  of  a  new  pantheon,  nor  did  they 
adopt  any  one  sj-stem  of  idolatry  so  exclusively  as  ever 
to  become  identified  with  it  (so  the  Moabitcs  with  the 
worship  of  Chemosh  [Xumb.  xxi,  29]);  but  tliey  no 
sooner  came  in  contact  with  other  nations  than  they 
readily  adapted  themselves  to  their  practices,  the  old 
spirit  of  antagonism  died  rapidly  awaj',  and  intermar- 
riage was  one  step  to  idolatry. — Smith. 

a.  Sun-worship,  though  mentioned  with  other  kinds 
of  high  nature-worship,  as  in  the  enumeration  of  those 
suppressed  by  Josiah,  seems  to  have  been  practiced  alone 
as  well  as  with  the  adoration  of  other  heavenlj'  bodies. 
In  Ezekiel's  remarkable  vision  of  the  idolatries  of  Jeru- 
salem, he  saw  about  four-and-twenty  men  between  the 
porch  and  the  altar  of  the  Temple,  with  their  backs  to 
the  Temple  and  their  faces  to  the  east,  worshipping  the 
sun  (Ezek.  viii,  16).  Josiah  had  before  this  taken  away 
"  the  horses  that  the  kings  of  Judah  had  given  to  the 
sun,  at  the  entering  in  of  the  house  of  the  Lord,"  and 
had  "  burned  the  chariots  of  the  siui  with  fire"  (2  Kings 
xxiii,  11).  The  same  part  of  the  temple  is  perhaps  here 
meant.  There  is  nothing  to  show  whether  these  were 
images  or  living  horses.  The  horse  was  sacred  to  the 
sun  among  the  Carthaguiians,  but  the  worship  of  the 
visible  smi  instead  of  an  image  looks  rather  like  a  Per- 
sian or  an  Arab  custom.     See  Sun. 

h.  In  the  account  of  Josiah's  reform  we  read  of  the 
abolition  of  the  worsliip  of  Baal,  the  sun,  the  moon, 
Mazzaloth,  also  called  Mazzaroth  (Job  xxxviii,  32), 
which  we  hold  to  be  the  mansions  of  the  moon  [see 
Astronomy],  and  all  the  host  of  heaven  (2  Kings  xxiii, 
5).  Manasseh  is  related  to  have  served  "  all  the  host 
of  heaven"  (xxi,  3).  Jeremiah  speaks  of  "the  houses 
of  Jerusalem,  and  the  houses  of  the  kings  of  Judah,"  as 
to  be  defiled,  " because  of  all  the  houses  upon  Mhose 
roofs  they  have  burned  incense  unto '  all  the  host  of 
heaven,  and  have  poured  out  drink-offerings  unto  other 
gods"  (Jer.  xix,  13).  In  this  prophet's  time  the  people 
of  Judah  and  Jerusalem,  among  other  abominations, 
made  cakes  for  "  the  queen  of  heaven,"  or  "  the  worship 
of  heaven:"  a  different  form  justifying  the  latter  read- 
ing. The  usual  reading  is  T^b:;,  queen,  which  the 
Sept.  once  foUows,  the  ViUg.  always ;  some  copies  give 
rrxbp,  worship,  that  is,  '-a  deity  or  goddess."  The 
former  reading  seems  preferable,  and  the  context  in  two 
passages  in  Jeremiah  shows  that  an  abstract  sense  is 
not  admissible  (xliv,  17,  18,  19,  25).  In  Egypt,  the 
remnant  that  fled  after  the  murder  of  Gedaliah  were 
warned  by  the  prophet  to  abandon  those  idolatrous  prac- 
tices for  which  their  country  and  cities  had  been  deso- 
lated. The  men,  conscious  that  their  wives  had  burned 
incense  to  false  gods  in  Egypt,  declared  that  thcj^  would 
certainly  bum  incense  and  pour  out  cbink-offerings  to 
the  queen  of  heaven,  as  they,  their  fathers,  their  kings, 
and  their  princes  had  done  in  a  time  of  plenty,  asserting 
that  since  they  had  left  off  these  practices  they  had 
been  consumed  by  the  sword  and  by  famine  :  for  this  a 
fresh  doom  was  pronounced  upon  them  (ch.  xliv).  It  is 
very  difficult  to  conjecture  what  goddess  can  be  here 
meant :  Ashtoreth  would  suit,  but  is  nover  mentioned 
interchangeably;  the  moon  must  be  rejected  for  the 
same  reason.     Here  Ave  certainly  see  a  strong  resem- 
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blance  to  Arab  idolatry,  which  was  wholly  composed  of 
cosmic  worsliip  and  of  fetishism,  and  in  which  the  man- 
sions of  the  moon  were  reverenced  on  account  of  their 
connection  with  seasons  of  rain.  This  system  of  cosmic 
worsliip  may  have  been  introduced  from  the  Nabathre- 
ans  or  Edomites  of  Petra,  from  the  Sabians,  or  from 
other  Arabs  or  Chaldreans.     See  Queen  of  Heaa'en. 

c.  Two  idols,  Gad,  "t^,  or  Fortune,  and  3Iem,  "^ar,  or 
Fate,  from  rii'O,  he  or  it  divided,  assigned,  numbered,  arc 
spoken  of  in  a  single  passage  in  the  later  part  of  Isaiah 
(Ixv,  11).  Gesenius,  depentUng  upon  the  theory  of  the 
post-Isaian  authorship  of  Ihc  later  chapters  of  the  proph- 
et, makes  these  to  be  idols  worshipjied  by  the  Jews  in 
Babylonia,  but  it  must  be  remarked  that  their  names 
are  not  traceable  in  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  mytholo- 
gy. Gesenius  has,  however,  following  Pococke  {Spec. 
liist.  A  rabum,  p.  93),  compared  Meni  -with  Jlfanah,  a 
goddess  of  the  pagan  Arabs,  worshipped  in  the  form  of 
a  stone  between  Mekkeh  and  El-;Mednieli  by  the  tribes 
of  Hiidheyl  and  Khuzaah.  But  El-Beydawi,  though  de- 
riving the  name  of  this  idol  from  the  root  mana,  "  he 
cut,"  supposes  it  was  thus  called  because  victims  were 
slain  upon  it  {Comment,  in  Goran,  ed.  Fleischer,  p.  293). 
This  meaning  certainly  seems  to  disturb  the  idea  that 
the  two  idols  were  identical,  but  the  mention  of  the 
sword  and  slaughter  as  punishments  of  the  idolaters 
who  worshipped  Gad  and  ]\Ieni  is  not  to  be  forgotten. 
Gad  may  have  been  a  Canaanitish  form  of  Baal,  if  we  are 
to  judga  from  the  geographical  name  Baal-gail  of  a 
place  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Hermon  (Josh.  xi.  17  ;  xii,  7 ; 
xiii,  5).  Perhaps  the  grammaucal  form  of  JMeni  may 
throw  some  light  upon  the  origin  of  this  idolatry.  The 
worship  of  both  idols  resembles  that  of  tlie  cosmic  di- 
vinities of  the  later  kings  of  Judah.     See  Mexi. 

(7.  In  Ezekiel's  vision  of  the  idolatries  of  Jerusalem 
he  beheld  a  chamber  of  imagery  in  the  Temple  itself, 
having  "every  form  of  creeping  things,  and  abominable 
beasts,  and  [or  ei'en~\  all  the  idols  of  the  house  of  Israel, 
portrayed  upon  the  wall  round  about,"  and  seventy  Is- 
raelitish  elders  offering  incense  (Ezek.  viii,  7-1 2).  This 
is  so  exact  a  description  of  an  Egyptian  sanctuary,  with 
the  idols  depicted  upon  its  walls,  dimly  lighted,  and 
filled  with  incense-offering  priests,  that  we  cannot  for  a 
moment  doubt  that  these  Jews  derived  from  Egypt 
their  fetishism,  for  such  this  special  worship  appears 
mainly,  if  not  ivholly  to  liave  been.  See  Ijiagerv, 
Cjiambeu  of. 

e.  In  the  same  vision  the  prophet  saw  women  weep- 
ing for  Tammuz  (ver.  13,  14),  known  to  be  the  same  as 
Adonis,  from  whom  the  fourth  month  of  the  Syrian 
year  was  named.  Tliis  worship  was.  probably  intro- 
duced by  Ahaz  from  Syria.     See  Tajoiuz. 

f.  The  image  of  jealousy,  nitpj??!  ?^&,  spoken  of  in 
the  same  passage,  which  was  placed  in  the  Temple,  has 
not  been  satisfactorily  explained.  The  meaning  may  only 
be  tliat  it  was  an  image  of  a  false  god,  or  there  may  be 
a  play  in  the  second  part  of  the  appellation  upon  the 
proper  name.  We  cannot,  however,  suggest  any  name 
that  might  be  thus  intended.    See  Jealousy,  Image  of. 

(J.  The  brazen  serpent,  having  become  an  object  of 
idolatrous  worship,  was  destroyed  by  Hezeldah  (2  Kings 
xviii,  4).     See  Brazex  Seri'ent. 

/(.  jNIoloch-worship  Avas  not  only  celebrated  at  the 
high  place  Solomon  had  made,  but  at  Tophcth,  in  the 
valley  of  the  sons  of  Hinnom,  where  children  were  made 
to  ]iass  through  the  fire  to  the  Ammonitish  abomination. 
This  place,  as  well  as  Solomon's  altars,  Josiah  defiled, 
and  we  read  of  no  later  worship  of  Moloch,  Cheraosh, 
and  Ashtoreth.     See  jMolocii. 

i.  For  the  supposed  divinity  inx  of  Isa.  Lxvi,  17 
(compare  Meier,  Be  uno  deo  Assijriorum,  Helmst.  1734), 
see  AcHAD. 

The  new  population  placed  by  the  king  of  Assyria  in 
the  cities  of  Samaria  adopted  a  strange  mixtiu-c  of  re- 
ligions. Terrified  at  the  destruction  by  lions  of  some 
of  their  number,  they  petitioned  the  king  of  jVssyria, 


ard  an  Israelitish  priest  was  sent  to  them.  They  then 
adopted  the  old  worship  at  high  places,  and  still  ser\'ed 
their  own  idols.  The  people  of  Babylon  made  Succoth- 
benoth;  the  Cuthites,  Nergal ;  the  Ilamathites,  Ashima; 
the  Avites,  Nibhaz  and  Tartak ;  and  the  people  of  Se- 
pharvaim  burned  their  chilchen  to  their  native  gods, 
Adramnielecli  and  Anammeledi.  Nergal  is  a  well- 
known  Babylonian  idol,  and  the  occurrence  of  the  ele- 
ment mtkch  (king)  in  the  names  of  the  Molechs  of  Se- 
pharvaim  is  very  remarkable  (2  Kings  xvii,  24-41). — 
Kitto. 

4.  The  Babylonian  Exile  was  an  effectual  rebuke  or 
the  national  sin.  It  is  true  that  even  during  the  cap- 
tivity the  devotees  of  false  worship  plied  their  craft  as 
prophets  and  diviners  (Jer.  xxix,  8;  Ezek.  xiii),  and 
the  Jews  who  fled  to  Egypt  carried  with  them  recollec- 
tions of  tlio  material  prosperity  which  attended  their 
idolatrous  sacrifices  in  Judah,  and  to  the  neglect  of 
which  they  attributed  their  exiled  condition  (Jer.  xliv, 
17, 18).  One  of  the  first  difficulties,  indeed,  with  which 
Ezra  had  to  contend,  and  which  brought  him  wellnigh 
to  despair,  was  the  haste  with  which  his  countrymen 
took  them  foreign  Avives  of  the  people  of  the  land,  and 
followed  them  in  all  their  abominations  (Ezra  ix).  Tlie 
priests  and  rulers,  to  whom  he  looked  for  assistance  in 
liis  great  enterprise,  were  among  the  first  to  fall  away 
(Ezra  ix,  2 ;  x,  18  ;  Neh.  vi,  17,  18 ;  xiii,  23).  StiU,  the 
post-exilian  prophets  speak  of  idolatry  as  an  evil  of  the 
past,  Zechariah  foretelling  the  time  when  the  very 
names  of  the  false  gods  would  be  forgotten  (xiii,  2).  In 
Malachi  we  see  that  a  cold  formalism  Avas  already  the 
national  sin,  and  such  was  ever  after  the  case  A\ith  the 
Jewish  people.  The  Babylonian  Exile,  therefore,  may 
be  said  to  have  purified  the  Jcavs  from  their  idolatrous 
tendencies.  How  this  great  change  Avas  wrought  does 
not  appear.  Partly,  no  doubt,  it  Avas  due  to  the  pious 
examples  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiali;  partly,  perhaps,  to 
the  Persian  contempt  for  the  lower  kinds  of  idolatrj', 
Avhich  insured  a  respect  for  the  HebrcAV  religion  on  the 
part  of  the  goA'ernment ;  partly  to  the  sight  of  the  ful- 
filment of  God's  predicted  judgments  upon  the  idolatrous 
nations  Avhich  the  Jews  had  either  sought  as  allies  or 
feared  as  enemies.     See  Exile. 

5.  Years  passed  by,  and  the  names  of  the  idols  of  Ca- 
naan had  been  forgotten,  Avhen  the  Hebrews  Avere  as- 
sailed by  a  ncAv  danger.  Greek  idolatry  under  Alexan- 
der and  his  successors  Avas  practised  throughout  the 
civilized  Avorld.  The  conquests  of  Alexander  in  Asia 
caused  Greek  influence  to  be  extensively  felt,  and  Greek 
idolatry  to  be  first  tolerated  and  then  practised  by  the 
.Jews  (1  Mace,  i,  43-50,  54).  Some  place-hunting  Jbavs 
Avere  base  enough  to  adopt  it.  At  first  the  Greek 
princes  Avho  ruled  Palestine  Avisely  forbore  to  interfere 
with  the  Hebrew  religion.  The  politic  earlier  Ptole- 
mies CA'en  encouraged  it;  but  Avhen  the  country  had  fall- 
en into  the  hands  of  the  Seleucida>,  Antiochus  Epipha- 
nes,  reversing  his  father's  policy  of  toleration,  seized 
Jerusalem,  set  up  an  idol-altar  to  Jupiter  in  the  Temple 
itself,  and  forbade  the  observance  of  the  lav,:  Wcaldy 
supported  by  a  miserable  faction,  he  had  to  depend 
AvhoHy  upon  his  military  power.  The  attempt  of  An- 
tiochus to  establish  this  form  of  Avorship  Avas  vigorously 
resisted  by  Mattathias  (1  INIacc.  ii,  23-26),  Avho  Avas 
joined  in  his  rebellion  by  the  Assidsans  (A^er.  42),  and 
destroyed  the  altars  at  Avhich  the  king  commanded 
them  to  sacrifice  (1  Mace,  ii,  25,  45).  The  erection  of 
synagogues  has  been  assigned  as  a  reason  for  the  com- 
parative purity  of  the  Jewish  Avorship  after  the  Captiv- 
ity (Prideaux,  Conn,  i,  374),  Avhilc  another  cause  has 
been  discovered  in  the  hatred  for  images  acquired  by 
the  JeAvs  in  their  intercourse  Avith  the  Persians.  The 
Maccabtean  rcA'olt,  small  in  its  beginning,  had  the  na- 
tional heart  on  its  side,  and,  after  a  long  and  varied 
struggle,  achieved  more  than  the  nation  had  cA-er  before 
effected  since  the  days  of  the  Judges.  Thenceforward 
idolatry  was  to  the  Jcav  the  religion  of  his  enemies,  au^- 
naturally  made  no  perverts. 
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6.  The  early  Christians  ^vere  brought  into  contact 
with  idolaters  when  the  Gospel  was  preached  among 
the  Gentiles,  and  it  became  necessary  to  enact  regula- 
tions for  preventing  scandal  by  their  being  involved  in 
pagan  practices,  when  joining  in  the  private  meals  and 
festivities  of  the  heathen  [1  Cor.  viii).  But  the  Gentile 
converts  do  not  seem  to  have  been  in  any  danger  of  re- 
verting to  idolatry,  and  the  cruel  persecutions  they  un- 
derwent did  not  tend  to  lead  them  back  to  a  religion 
which  its  more  retined  votaries  despised.  It  is,  howev- 
er, not  impossible  that  many  who  had  been  originally 
educated  as  idolaters  did  not,  on  professing  Christianity, 
really  abandon  all  their  former  superstitions,  and  that 
vre  may  thus  explain  the  ver\'  early  outbreak  of  many 
custom's  and  opinions  not  sanctioned  in  the  N.T. — Kitto; 
Smith. 

V.  Ethical  Vines  respecting  Idolatry. — That  this  i3  a 
cardinal  sin,  and,  indeed,  the  highest  form,  if  not  essen- 
tial principle  of  all  sin,  as  aiming  a  direct  blow  at  the 
throne  of  God  itself,  is  evident  from  its  prohibition  in 
the  very  fore-front  of  the  Decalogue.  Hence  the  tena- 
city with  which  the  professors  of  all  true  religion  in  ev- 
erj'  age  have  opposed  it,  under  every  disguise  and  at 
whatever  cost.  It  has  always  and  natmrally  been  the 
associate  of  polytheism,  and  those  corrupt  forms  of 
Christianity,  such  as  the  Roman  and  Greek  Churches, 
which  have  endeavored  to  apologize  for  the  adoration 
of  pictures,  images,  etc.,  on  the  flimsy  pretext  that  it  is 
not  the  inanimate  objects  themselves  which  are  revered, 
but  only  the  beings  thus  represented,  are  but  imitators 
in  this  of  the  sophistry  of  certain  refined  speculators 
among  the  grosser  heathen,  e.  g.  of  Egypt,  Greece,  etc., 
who  put  forth  similar  claims.     See  IjiAGE-AVORSiiir. 

Three  things  are  condemned  in  Scripture  as  idolatry : 
1.  The  worshipping  of  a  false  God ;  2.  the  worshipping 
of  the  true  God  through  an  image ;  3.  the  indulgence 
of  those  passions  which  draw  the  soul  away  Irom  God, 
e.g.  covetousness,  lust,  etc.  The  Israelites  were  guilty 
of  the  tirst  when  they  bowed  the  knee  to  Baal ;  of  the 
second  when  they  set  up  the  golden  calves;  and  both 
Israelites  and  Christians  are  often  guilty  of  the  third. 

1.  Lir/ht  ill  ickich  Idolatry  zcas  regarded  in  the  3Iosaic 
Code,  and  the  penalties  tvith  which  it  icas  visited. — If  one 
main  object  of  the  Hebrew  politj'  was  to  teach  the  mii- 
ty  of  God,  the  extermination  of  idolatry  was  but  a  sub- 
ordinate end.  Jehovah,  the  God  of  the  Israelites,  was 
the  civil  head  of  the  state.  He  was  the  theocratic  king 
of  the  people,  who  had  delivered  them  from  bondage, 
and  to  whom  they  had  taken  a  willing  oath  of  allegi- 
ance. They  had  entered  into  a  solemn  league  and  cov- 
enant with  him  as  their  chosen  king  (comp.  1  Sam.  viii, 
7),  by  Avliom  obedience  was  requited  with  temporal 
blessings,  and  rebellion  with  temporal  punishment.  This 
original  contract  of  the  Hebrew  government,  as  it  has 
been  termed,  is  contained  in  Exod.  xix,  3-8 ;  xx,  2-5; 
Dcut.  xxxix,  10-xxx ;  the  blessings  promised  to  obedi- 
ence are  enumerated  in  Deut.  xxviii,  1-14,  and  the  Avither- 
ing  curses  on  disobedience  in  A'erses  15-G8.  That  this 
covenant  was  strictly  insisted  on  it  needs  but  slight  ac- 
quaintance with  Hebrew  historT,--  to  perceive.  Often 
broken  and  often  renewed  on  the  part  of  the  people 
(Judg.  X,  10 ;  2  Chron.  xv,  12,  13 ;  Neh.  ix,  38),  it  was 
kept  with  unwavering  constancy  on  the  part  of  Jeho- 
vah. To  their  kings  he  stood  in  the  relation,  so  to 
speak,  of  a  feudal  superior ;  they  were  his  representa- 
tives upon  earth,  and  with  them,  as  v.-ith  the  people  be- 
fore, his  covenant  was  made  (1  Kings  iii,  14;  xi,  11). 
Idolatry,  therefore,  to  an  Israelite  was  a  state  offence  (1 
Sam.  XV,  23),  a  political  crime  of  the  gravest  character, 
high-treason  against  the  majesty  of  his  king.  It  was  a 
transgression  of  the  covenant  (Deut.  xvii,  2),  "  the  evil" 
pre-eminently  in  the  eyes  of  Jehovah  (1  Kings  xxi,  25, 
opp.  to  ";"i::'rt, "  ^/(e  right,"  2  Chron.  xxvii,  2).  But  it 
was  much  more  than  all  this,  ■\^'hile  the  idolatry  of 
foreign  nations  is  stigmatized  merely  as  an  abomina- 
tion in  the  sight  of  God,  whicli  called  for  his  vengeance, 
the  sin  of  the  Israelites  is  regarded  as  of  more  glaring 


enormity,  and  greater  moral  guilt.  In  the  figurative 
language  of  the  prophets,  the  relation  between  Jehovah 
and  his  people  is  represented  as  a  marriage  bond  (Isa. 
liv,  5;  Jer.  iii,  14),  and  the  worship  of  false  gods,  with 
all  its  accompaniments  (Lev.  xx,  56),  becomes  then  the 
greatest  of  social  wrongs  (Hos.  ii;  Jer.  iii,  etc.).  This 
is  beautifully  brought  out  m  Hos.  ii,  IG,  where  the  hea- 
then name  13aali,  my  master,  which  the  apostate  Israel 
has  been  accustomed  to  apply  to  her  foreign  possessor, 
is  contrasted  with  Ishi,  my  man,  my  husband,  the  na- 
tive word  which  she  is  to  use  when  restored  to  her 
rightful  husband,  Jehovah.  ]\Iuch  of  the  significance 
of  this  figure  was  unquestionably  due  to  the  impurities 
of  idolaters,  Avith  whom  such  corruption  was  of  no  mere- 
ly spiritual  character  (Exod.  xxxiv,  16;  Numb,  xxv,  1, 
2,  etc.),  but  manifested  itself  in  the  grossest  and  most 
revolting  forms  (Rom.  i,  26-32). 

Regarded  in  a  moral  aspect,  false  gods  are  called 
"stumbling-blocks"  (Ezek.  xiv,  3),  "lies"  (Amos  ii,  4; 
Rom.  i,  25),  "horrors"  or  "frights"  (1  Kings  xv,  13  ;  Jer. 
1,  38),  "  abominations"  (Deut,  xxix,  17 ;  xxxii,  16 ;  1 
Kings  xi,  5;  2  Kings  xxiii,  13),  "  guilt"  (abstract  for 
concrete,  Amos  viii,  14,  T\'C''d^,ashmdh;  comp.2  Chron. 
xxix,  18,  perhaps  with  a  play  on  Ashima,  2  Kings  xvii, 
30) ;  and  with  a  profound  sense  of  the  degradation  conse- 
quent upon  their  worship,  they  are  characterized  by  the 
prophets,  whose  mission  it  was  to  warn  the  peojnle 
against  them  (Jer.  xliv,  4),  as  "shame"  (Jer.  xi,  13; 
Hos.  ix,  10).  As  considered Mith  reference  to  Jehovah, 
they  arc  "other  gods"  (Josh,  xxiv,  2,  16),  "strange 
gods"  (Deut.  xxxii,  16), "  new  gods"  (Judg.  v,  8),  "dev- 
ils—not God"  (Deut.  xxxii,  17;  1  Cor.  x,  20,  21);  and,  as 
denoting  their  foreign  origui,  "gods  of  the  foreigner" 
(Josh,  xxiv,  14, 15).  Their  powerlessncss  is  indicated 
by  describing  them  as  "gods  that  cannot  save"  (Isa. 
xlv,  20),"  that  made  not  the  heavens"  (Jer.  x,  11), 
"  nothing"  (Isa.  xli,  24 ;  1  Cor.  viii,  4), "  wind  and  emp- 
tiness" (Isa.  xli,  29),  "  vanities  of  the  heathen"  (Jer.  xiv, 
22 ;  Acts  xiv,  15) ;  and  yet,  while  their  deity  is  denied, 
their  personal  existence  seems  to  have  been  acknowl- 
edged (Kurtz,  Gc.'c^.  (7.^.  JS.  ii,  86,  etc.),  though  not  in 
the  same  manner  in  which  the  pretensions  of  local  dei- 
ties Mere  reciprocally  recognised  by  the  heathen  (1 
Kings  XX,  23,  28 ;  2  Kings  xvii,  26).  Other  terms  of 
contempt  are  employed  with  reference  to  idols,  f  b'^bx, 
elilim  (Lev.  xix,  4),  and  ti'^^l,  gillulim  (Deut,  xxix, 
17),  to  which  different  meanings  have  been  assigned, 
and  many  which  indicate  ceremonial  uucleamiess.  See 
Idol. 

Idolatrj',  therefore,  being  from  one  point  of  view  a  po- 
litical offence,  could  be  punished  without  infringement 
cf  civil  rights.  No  penalties  were  attached  to  mere 
opinions.  For  aught  we  know,  theological  speculation 
may  have  been  as  rife  among  the  Hebrews  as  in  mod- 
ern times,  though  such  was  not  the  tendency  of  the  She- 
mitic  mind.  It  was  not,  however,  such  speculations, 
heterodox  though  they  might  be,  but  overt  acts  of 
idolatrj',  which  were  made  the  subjects  of  legislation 
(JMichaelis,  La^cs  of  Moses,  §  245,  246).  The  tirst  ajid 
second  commandments  are  directed  against  idolatn,-  of 
everj-  form.  Individuals  and  communities  were  equal- 
ly amenable  to  the  rigorous  code.  The  individual  of- 
fender was  devoted  to  destruction  (Exod.  xxii,  20)  ;  his 
nearest  relatives  were  not  only  bound  to  denounce  him 
and  deliver  him  up  to  punishment  (Deut.  xiii,  2-10),  but 
their  hands  were  to  strike  the  first  blow  when,  on  the 
evidence  of  two  witnesses  at  least,  he  was  stoned  (Deut. 
xvii,  2-5),  To  attempt  to  seduce  others  to  false  wor- 
ship was  a  crime  of  equal  enormity  (Deut.  xiii,  6-10). 
An  idolatrous  nation  shared  a  similar  fate.  No  facts  are 
more  strongly  declared  in  the  Old  Test,  than  that  the 
extermination  of  the  Canaanites  was  the  punishment  of 
their  idolatry  (Exod.  xxxiv,  15,16;  Deut,  vii;  xii,  29- 
31;  XX,  17),  and  that  the  calamities  of  the  Israelites 
were  due  to  the  same  cause  (Jer,  ii,  17).  A  city  guiltj- 
of  idolatry  was  looked  upon  as  a  cancer  of  the  state ;  it 
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was  considered  to  be  in  rebellion,  and  treated  according 
to  the  laws  of  war.  Its  inhabitants  and  all  their  cattle 
were  put  to  death.  No  spoil  Avas  taken,  but  everything 
it  contained  was  burnt  with  itself;  nor  was  it  allowed 
to  be  rebuilt  (Dent,  xiii,  13-18 ;  Josh,  vi,  2U).  Said  lost 
his  kingdom,  Achan  his  life,  and  Hiel  his  family  for 
transgressing  this  law  (1  Sam.  xv ;  Josh,  vii ;  1  Kings 
xvi,  34).  The  silver  and  gold  with  which  the  idols 
were  covered  were  accursed  (Deut.  vii,  26,  2G).  Not 
only  were  the  Israelites  forbidden  to  serve  the  gods 
of  Canaan  (Exod.  xxiii,  24),  but  even  to  mention  their 
names,  that  is,  to  call  upon  them  in  prayer  or  any  form 
of  worship  (Exod.  xxiii,  13 ;  Josh,  xxiii,  7).  On  taking 
possession  of  the  land  they  were  to  obliterate  all  traces 
of  the  existing  idolatry;  statues,  altars,  pillars,  idol- 
temples,  every  person  and  every  thing  connected  with  it, 
were  to  be  swept  away  (Exod.  xxiii,  24, 32 ;  xxxiv,  13  ; 
Deut.  vii,  5,  25 ;  xii,  1-3 ;  xx,  17),  and  the  name  and 
worship  of  the  idols  blotted  out.  Such  were  the  pre- 
cauti(jns  taken  by  the  framer  of  the  Mosaic  code  to  pre- 
SLTvc  the  worship  of  Jehovah,  the  true  God,  in  its  puri- 
ty. Of  the  manner  in  which  his  descendants  have 
"  put  a  fence"  about  "  the  law"  with  reference  to  idola- 
try, many  instances  will  be  found  in  Maimonides  {De 
Idol.).  They  were  prohibited  from  using  vessels,  scar- 
let garments,  bracelets,  or  rings,  marked  with  the  sign 
of  the  sun,  moon,  or  dragon  {ib.  vii,  10) ;  trees  planted  or 
stones  erected  for  idol-worship  were  forbidden  (viii,  5, 
10) ;  and,  to  guard  against  the  possibility  of  contamina- 
tion, if  the  image  of  an  idol  were  found  among  other 
images  intended  for  ornament,  they  were  all  to  be  cast 
into  the  Dead  Sea  (vii,  11). — Smith.     See  Anathema. 

2.  New -Test.  Definitions  on  the  Subject. —  (1.)  The 
name  "idolater"  is  given  not  only  to  persons  who  wor- 
ship heathen  gods,  but  also  such  as  worship  idols  of  their 
own.  Acts  xvii,  16  :  "  Now,  while  Paul  waited  for  them 
at  Athens,  his  spirit  was  stirred  within  him  when  he  saw 
the  city  wholly  given  to  idolatry."  1  Cor.  v,  10,  11 : 
"  Yet  not  altogether  with  the  fornicators  of  this  world, 
or  with  the  covetous,  or  extortioners,  or  with  idolaters ; 
for  then  must  ye  needs  go  out  of  the  world.  But  now  I 
have  Avritten  unto  you  not  to  keep  company,  if  any  man 
that  is  called  a  brother  be  a  fornicator,  or  covetous,  or 
an  idolater,  or  a  railer,  or  a  drunkard,  or  an  extortioner : 
with  such  a  one  no  not  to  eat."  1  Cor.  vi,  9 :  "  Know 
ye  not  that  the  unrighteous  shall  not  inherit  the  king- 
dom of  God  ?  Be  not  deceived ;  neither  fornicators,  nor 
idolaters."  1  Cor.  x,  7 :  "  Neither  be  ye  idolaters,  as 
were  some  of  them."  Eev.  xxi,  8 :  "  But  the  fearful 
....  and  idolaters  ....  shall  have  their  part  in  the 
lake  which  burneth  with  fire  and  brimstone." 

(2.)  The  term  idolatry  is  figuratively  used  to  desig- 
nate covetomness,  which  takes  Mammon  for  its  god 
(Matt,  vi,  24  ;  Luke  xvi,  13).  Col.  iii,  5  :  "  Mortify, 
therefore,  your  members  which  are  upon  the  earth ;  for- 
nication, uncleanness,  inordinate  affection,  evil  concu- 
piscence, and  covetousness,  which  is  idolatry/."  Hence 
it  is  said  (Ephes.  v,  5),  "  For  this  ye  know,  that  no  whore- 
monger, nor  imclean  person,  nor  covetous  man,  who  is  an 
idol(Uer,  hath  any  inheritance  in  the  kingdom  of  Christ 
and  of  God."  St.  Paul  further  designates  all  evil  concu- 
piscence in  general  by  the  name  of  idolatry;  e.g.  Phil, 
ili,  19 :  "  Whose  end  is  destruction,  whose  god  is  tlieir 
belly,  and  whose  glory  is  in  their  shame,  who  mind 
earthly  things ;"  comp.  Rom.  xvi,  18,  "  For  they  that  are 
such  serve  not  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  but  their  own 
belly ;  and  by  good  words  and  fair  speeches  deceive  the 
hearts  of  the  simple."  The  same  is  said  (2  Tim.  iii,  4) 
of  those  who  are  "  lovers  of  pleasure  more  than  lovers 
of  God."  According  to  Rom.  i,  21,  idolatry  takes  its 
source  in  the  impurity  of  the  will,  or  in  the  heart,  not  in 
the  mind;  it  is  consequently  a  result  of  the  abuse  of 
human  free  agency.  It  is  said,  in  the  above-mentioned 
passage,  "  Because  that  when  they  knew  God  they  glo- 
rified him  not  as  God,  neither  were  thankful,  but  became 
vain  in  then*  imaginations,  and  their  foolish  heart  was 
darkened."     The  not  glorifying  and  the  not  praising 


manifest  the  badness  of  the  will  or  heart.  In  the  Book 
of  Wisdom  (xiv,  14)  it  is  said  that  idolatry  came  into  the 
world  through  the  "  idle  vanity  of  man."  Idolatry  and 
sin  have  consequently  the  same  origin,  namely,  the  mis- 
use of  moral  freedom.  They  therefore  assist  each  other, 
yet,  at  the  same  time,  present  separately  a  difficult  prob- 
lem for  reason  to  understand.  To  some  extent  idolatry 
may  be  considered  as  the  theoretical,  and  sin  as  the  prac- 
tical effect  of  evil,  which,  in  its  complete  manil'estation, 
embraces  both  the  mind  and  the  heart,  but  takes  its 
source  exclusively  in  the  latter;  for  all  evil  results  from 
the  will,  by  its  own  free  action,  separating  itseKfrom  the 
divine  will. — Krehl,  llundwdrterbuch  des  N.  T.  p.  12. 

3.  In  the  later  Christian  Ckurch.^-The  fathers  gener- 
ally define  idolatry,  from  Rom.  i,  23,  as  a  "  taking  away 
from  God  the  glory  which  belongs  to  him"  (Tertidl.  Ue 
Idololatria,  c.  11),  or  "divine  honor  given  to  another" 
(Cyprian ;  Hilar.  Diac.) ;  sometimes,  also,  as  a  transfer- 
ring of  prayer  from  the  Creator  to  the  creature  (Gregor. 
Naz.).  Christian  writers  in  general  had  no  doubt  on 
the  subject  (sec  Finnicus  INIaternus,  De  errore  proj'una- 
rum  religionum,  ed.  MUnter,  c.  1-5).  When  Clement  of 
Alexandria  regards  astonishment  at  the  light  emitted 
by  the  heavenly  bodies,  thankfulness  towards  the  in- 
ventor of  agricidture,  consciousness  of  sin,  a  personifica- 
tion of  effects,  etc.,  as  the  origin  of  myths,  he  does  not 
mean  to  consider  them  as  the  original  source  of  idolatry, 
but  only  of  its  contemporary  forms.  From  the  primi- 
tive worship  of  the  heavens  as  the  abode  of  the  invisible 
God,  according  to  the  oldest  traditions,  the  worship  of 
the  different  nations,  as  they  became  disseminated  over 
the  globe,  and  divided  geographically  and  otherwise, 
turned  to  other  symbols.  Again,  nations  preserving  the 
remembrance,  and,  so  to  speak,  living  under  the  influence 
of  their  founders  and  heroes,  as  soon  as  they  forgot  the 
true  God,  made  these  the  objects  of  their  veneration  and 
worship.  Thus  they  came  to  worship  their  progenitors 
(as  in  China)  and  their  heroes,  wliich  latter  worship  is 
by  some  (Boss,  for  instance)  considered  as  the  only  source 
of  mythology.  How  from  thence  they  passed  to  the 
worship  of  symbolic  animals,  thence  to  anthropomor- 
phism, and  finally  to  the  adoration  of  statues  as  images 
of  the  deity,  has  been  best  explained  by  Creuzer  in  his 
Si/mholik  u.  Mythologie  d.  alien  Volker  (3d  edit,  i,  5  sq.). 
The  fathers  did  not  fail  to  perceive  the  influence  which 
the  original  tradition  of  the  true  God  had  on  the  devel- 
opment of  the  symbolism  and  myths  of  the  heathen  re- 
ligious systems.  Lactantius  {De  falsa  ?•<?%.  i,  11)  con- 
siders the  consensus  r/entium  in  the  belief  in  gods  as  a 
proof  that  they  are  touched  by  them.  The  early  Prot- 
estant theologians  had  especially  to  contend  against  nat- 
uralism, which  asserted  that "  the  recognition  of  one  su- 
preme God  is  innate  in  man,"  and  denied  our  knowledge 
of  the  imity  of  God  being  due  either  to  revelation  or  to 
tradition,  since  it  is  found  at  the  foundation  of  the  learn- 
ed polytheistic  systems.  They  considered  all  further 
developments  in  these  systems  as  resulting  from  inten- 
tional additions  made  in  support  of  their  hierarchy  by 
an  interested  priesthood,  or  by  riders  from  motives  of 
policy  (see  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  De  relig.  gentilivm, 
p.  6, 168  sq.).  These  views  were  ably  opposed  by  Ger- 
hard Jo.  Vossius  {De  theolofjia  geniili  et  physiologiu 
Christiana,  i,  3  sq.).  Van  Dale  {De  origine  et  progressu 
idololatria,  i,  2, 3),  Selden  {De  diis  Syris  [Lips.  1662],  p. 
25  sq.).  They  however  meant,  as  did  also  Farmer  {The 
general  Prevalence  of  the  Worship  of  Human  Spirits 
in  the  Ancient  Heathen  Nations  [Lond.  1783]).  that  the 
dajmons,  whether  evil  spirits  or  departed  human  souls, 
had  very  early  become  the  objects  of  veneration  on  the 
part  of  the  heathen.  The  Jews  came  gradually  to  the 
idea  that  the  heathen  deities  were  not  nonentities,  as  the 
prophets  had  stated  them  to  be,  but  really  existing  evil 
spirits,  a  view  which  was  continued  by  the  fathers,  es- 
pecially in  relation  to  the  so-called  oracles.  The  earliest 
German  theologians  also  admitted  this  doctrine  of  a  wor- 
ship of  dremons.  This,  however,  was  gradually  discarded 
after  the  researches  of  S.  J.  Baurogarteu  {Gesch.  d.  i?e- 
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Uffiomparieien,  p.  176  sq.),  and  idolatry  is  now  generally 
considered  as  the  result  of  a  sophisticated  tradition. 
Kationalism,  based  on  Pelagian  principles,  either  em- 
braced the  views  of  the  naturalists,  or  else  those  of 
Heyne,  J.  H.  Boss,  etc.,  who  maintain,  the  former  that 
the  myths  and  idolatry  were  either  the  natnral  conse- 
quences of  historical  events  or  the  peculiar  garb  of  philo- 
sophical ideas  (historical  and  philosophical  mythicism), 
while  the  latter  derives  idolatry  partly  from  the  univer- 
sal wisdom  whose  higher  thoughts  assumed  that  form  in 
order  to  be  the  more  readily  appreciated  by  the  people, 
and  partly  from  the  interests  of  the  priesthood ;  he  con- 
siders, also,  the  tradition  of  real  heroes  as  an  abundant 
source.  Others  (like  Lobeck,  etc.)  see  in  the  mythology 
of  the  heathen  but  a  childish  play  of  the  imagination. 
But  the  opinion  which  most  generally  obtained  is  that 
behind  the  outward  form  of  mythology  is  hidden  a  real 
philosophical  or  religious  idea,  and  that  personalities 
and  historical  facts  are  only  erroneously  introduced  into 
it  (Buttmann ;  G.  Hermann).  Finally,  others  considered 
idolatry  in  its  full  development  as  the  result  of  the  in- 
tentional manoeuvres  of  the  priesthood  (so  Fr.  Creuzer, 
in  the  first  editions  of  his  SymhoUk),  or  of  a  hierarchical 
system  of  nature,  which  amounts  nearly  to  the  same  (K. 
O.  IMliller,  Prolegom.  zu  einer  icisse72schafdichen  Mytho- 
logie,  p.  316-344).  The  latter  considers  the  very  origin 
and  nature  of  the  gods,  and  consequently  of  idolatn,',  as 
the  result  of  an  unconscious  popidar  necessity,  which 
from  the  first  was  connected  or  identified  with  illusion, 
instead  of  remaining  a  true  and  special  idea.  From 
this  view — whose  only  defect  is  its  too  great  disregard 
of  the  original  religion — it  is  easy  to  come  to  those 
which  govern  the  newer  systems  of  religious  philosophy, 
such  as  are  upheld  by  Hegel  ( Vorlesungen  ii.  Religions- 
jihilosophie),  according  to  which  religion  has  received  a 
steady  development  from  an  earthly  basis,  so  that  idol- 
atry was  but  one  of  its  first  forms,  aiul  not  at  all  an  es- 
trangement from  God,  but  a  necessary  part  of  the  prog- 
ress towards  him.  This  view  of  it  completely  makes 
away  with  idolatry  by  the  presumed  connection  of  all 
religions  arriving  by  successive  developments  at  abso- 
lute religion.  This  view  is  Mii)|ii>ittcl  by  llinriclis  (/>. 
JieUr/ion  iin  innern  V<  rliiilliii.<.<'  :.  W'i.t^i  ii^fhaft  \  Ileiilelii. 
182i],p.l41sq.)  and  Knill  (li.i:,ri<jl<uHn  ulkr  VOlbr  in 
philosoijhischer Darstilbi ii(/  [Stutlg.l84S]).  Feuerbach 
and  other  extreme  Rationalists  even  consider  religion  it- 
self as  a  sickly  ideal  phenomenon  in  human  life. 

We  must  rank  under  idolatry  all  adoration  not  ad- 
dressed to  the  one  invisible  God  of  the  Bible,  or  such 
adoration  of  him  as  is  rendered  in  any  manner  not  con- 
forming to  the  revelations  of  the  Bible.  It  results  part- 
ly from  additions  and  the  influence  of  the  Avorld,  partly 
from  the  original  traditional  command  to  seek  God, 
which  seeking,  when  unaided  by  him  (in  revelation), 
ends  in  error,  so  that,  unconsciously,  it  is  worldly  exist- 
ence that  is  apprehended  instead  and  in  the  place  of  God. 
The  mode  of  this  apprehension  varies  in  difterent  na- 
tions, according  to  their  geographical,  historical,  and  in- 
tellectual circumstances,  and  may  degenerate  into  the 
adoration  of  the  most  vain  and  arbitrary  objects  (fetish- 
es) which  priests  or  sorcerers  may  set  u]i.  Bet\veen  the 
original  symbolic  and  the  most  abject  idolatry  there  are 
various  stages.  While  the  majority  of  the  heathen  are 
either  on  the  brink  or  in  the  midst  of  fetishism,  the  more 
enlightened  part  look  ujion  the  idols  only  as  symbols, 
sometimes  of  several  deities,  and  sometinles  of  one  God. 
Idolatry  was  formerly  considered  as  divided  into  two 
distinct  classes,  real  and  comparative ;  the  former  was 
absolute  polytheism — the  belief  in  the  real  divinity  of 
the  images — while  the  latter  was  either  (Baumgarten) 
the  worship  of  the  several  deities  as  subordinate  to  one, 
or  (G.  H.Yossius)  the  considering  of  the  images  wor- 
shipped as  mere  symbols  of  the  invisible  God.  In  Col. 
iii,  5  we  find  a  metaphorical  use  made  of  the  word  idol- 
atrj'  to  express  undue  attachment  to  earthly  possessions 
and  advantages.  The  same  name  has  also  been  given, 
Vi'ifh  good  reason,  to  the  use  made  of  images  in  the 


Romr.n  and  Greek  Churches. — Herzog,  Real-Encyliop. 
s.  V.  Abgotterei.     On  this  last  point,  see  Makiolaikv  ; 

S^UNT-WORSHIP,  etc. 

Idu'el  ('Ic^oi^j/Xoc),  the  second  named  of  the  lead- 
ing Jews  sent  by  Ezra  to  procure  the  aid  of  the  priests 
in  the  return  from  exile  (1  Esd.  viii,  48) ;  evidently  the 
Ariel  (q.  v.)  of  the  Hebrew  text  (Ezra  viii,  16). 

Idumae'a  ('Icoiijuaia),  the  Gr.  form  of  the  Heb.  name 
Edom,  as  found  in  the  Sept.,  the  N.  Test.,  and  Josephus. 
According  to  Josephus  (.4  «^ii,  1,1), however, it  is  only  a 
more  agreeable  mode  of  pronouncing  what  would  other- 
wise be  'ASwfia  (comp.  Jerome  on  Ezek.  xxv,  12).  In 
the  Sept.  we  sometimes  meet  with  "Eoiof-i,  but  more  gen- 
erally with  'iSovfiaia  (the  people  being  called  '\cov- 
fiatoi),  which  is  the  uniform  orthography  in  the  Apoc-  - 
rypha  (1  Mace,  iv,  15,  29,  61 ;  v,  3 ;  vi,  31 ;  2  Mace,  xii, 
32),  as  well  as  in  Mark  iii,  8,  the  only  passage  in  the  N. 
T.  where  it  occurs.  Our  Auth.Vers,  has  in  three  or  four 
places  (Isa.  xxxiv,  5, 6 ;  Ezek.  xxxv,  15;  xxxvi,  5)  sub- 
stituted for  Edom  "Idumiea,"  which  is  the  name  em- 
ployed by  the  writers  of  Greece  and  Rome,  though  it  is 
to  be  noted  that  they,  as  well  as  Josephus,  include  un- 
der that  name  the  south  of  Palestine,  and  sometimes 
Palestine  itself,  because  a  large  portion  of  that  country 
came  into  possession  of  the  Edomites  of  later  times. 

The  Heb.  C1X,  Edom,  as  the  name  of  the  people,  is 
masculine  (Numb,  xxii,  20) ;  as  the  name  of  the  coun- 
try, ye?«zntne  (Jer.  xlix,  17).  We  often  meet  with  the 
phrase  D'lit  T^-'^^  Ei-ets-Edom,  "the  Land  of  Edom," 
and  once  with  the  poetic  form  D^iiSl  ITlb,  Sedek-Edom, 
"  the  Field  of  Edom"  (Judg.  v,  4).  The  inhabitants  are 
sometimes  styled  d"lX  "^Sa,  Beney-Edom,  "  the  Children 
of  Edom,"  and  poetically  dSx  PS,  Bath-Edom,  "  the 
Daughter  of  Edom"  (Lam.  iv,  21,  22).  A  single  person 
was  called  "''sHx,  Adomi,  "an  Edomite"  (Deut.  xxiii, 
8),  of  wliich  the  feminine  H'^TilX,  Adomith,  occurs  in  1 
Kings  xi,  1. 

1.  'Origin  of  the  Name. — The  name  was  derived  from 
Isaac's  son  Edom,  otherwise  called  Esau,  the  elder  twin- 
linitlirr  of  Jacob.  See  Esau.  It  signifies  red,  and 
si'(  ins  first  to  have  been  suggested  by  his  appearance  at 
liis  birth,  when  "  he  came  out  all  red,"  i.  e.  covered  with 
red  hair  (Gen.  xxv,  25),  and  it  was  afterwards  more  for- 
mally and  permanently  imposed  on  him  on  account  of 
his  unworthy  disposal  of  his  birthright  for  a  mess  of 
red  lentiles  (Gen.  xxv,  30):  "And  Esau  said  to  Jacob, 
Feed  me,  I  pray  thee, yrow  the  red,  that  red  (DTNil""^ 
Wil  fiSxri),  for  I  am  faint;  therefore  was  his  )iame 
called  i?e(r'(Edom ;  DinX).  In  the  East  it  has  always 
been  usual  for  a  chief  either  to  give  his  name  to  the 
country  which  he  coriquers,  or  over  which  he  rules,  or 
to  take  a  name  from  it.  Esau,  during  the  life  of  his 
father,  seized  the  moimtainous  region  occupied  by  the 
Ilorites.  He  had  two  names ;  but  one  of  Ihem  was  pe- 
culiarly applicable  to  the  newly  -  acquired  tenitory. 
The  moiuitains  of  Seir  M'ere  remarkable  for  their  reddish 
color;  hence,  doubtless,  the  name  Edom,  "red,"  was 
given  to  them.  Esau  is  called  "  the  father  of  Edom," 
giving  to  it  his  name  and  ruling  over  it  (Gen.  xxxvi, 
43) ;  and  the  countrj-,  in  a  very  few  cases,  is  also  called 
"  the  mount  of  Esau"  (Obad.  8',  9,  19). 

The  original  name  of  the  comitry  was  Momd  Seir, 
and  it  was  probably  so  called  from  Seir,  the  ]ir()genitor 
of  the  Horites  (Gen.xiv,  C;  xxxvi,  20-22),  though  the 
signification  of  this  name,  rugged,  may  have  been  the 
cause  of  its  adoption,  as  the  mountains  are  singularly 
rough  and  rugged.  And  so  says  Josephus  {Ant.  i,  20, 
3):  "Esau  named  the  country  'Roughness'  from  his 
own  hairy  roughness."  Part  of  the  region  is  still  called 
E&h-Sherah,  in  which  some  find  a  trace  of  Seir,  but  the 
two  words  have  no  etymological  relation.  The  name 
Seir  continued  to  be  applied  to  Edom  after  its  occupa- 
tion by  the  descendants  of  Esau,  and  even  down  to  the 
close  of  the  O.-T.  history  (see  Josh,  xi,  17 ;  2  Cliron.  xx, 
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10:  Ezck.  XXV.  8,  etc.).  The  aborigines  were  called 
Horites  (Sept.  Koppcitoi ;  Gen.  xiv,  G)  ;  that  is,  Trof/lo- 
di/tes,  or  "  cave-dwellers,"  from  the  nature  of  their  liabi- 
tations.  See  Ilourrii.  The  mountains  of  Edom,  as  all 
travellers  know,  are  filled  with  caves  and  grottoes  hewn 
in  the  soft  sandstone  strata. 

2.  Situation  ami  Boundaries. — Edom  proper,  or  Itlu- 
nifea,  is  situated  on  the  south-eastern  border  of  Pales- 
tine, extending  from  it  to  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
Elanitic  Gulf.  It  was  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  great 
valley  of  the  Arabah,  on  the  south  by  a  line  drawn  due 
east  from  the  modern  fortress  of  Akabah,  on  the  east 
by  the  desert  of  Arabia,  and  on  the  north  by  the  an- 
cient kingdom  of  JMoab.  Its  length  from  nortli  to  south 
was  about  lOD  miles,  and  its  breadth  averaged  20. 
These  boundaries  are  nowhere  directly  defined,  but  we 
can  ascertain  them  from  various  incidental  references  in 
Scripture.  When  the  Israelites  encamped  at  Kadesh- 
barnea  they  were  close  to  the  border  of  Edom  (Numb, 
xx),  and  Moimt  Hor  is  said  to  be  within  its  border 
(xxxiii,  37).  Hence,  as  Kadesh  was  situated  in  the 
valley  of  the  Arabah,  and  as  Mount  Hor  is  only  a  few 
miles  to  the  east  of  it,  we  conclude  that  the  Arabah  is 
the  western  boundary.  The  Israelites  asked,  but  were 
refused,  a  passage  through  either  Edom  or  Moab,  so  as 
to  go  direct  from  Kadesh  to  the  east  side  of  the  Jordan 
(Numb.  XX,  1-1-20 ;  Judg.  xi,  17,  18).  In  consequence 
of  this  refusal,  they  were  obliged  to  march  south  along 
the  Arabah  to  Ezion-geber,  and  thence  eastward  by  the 
wilderness  round  the  territories  of  Edom  and  Moab  (id. 
with  Numb,  xxi,  -1).  Hence  we  conclude  that  Edom  and 
]SIoab  occupied  the  whole  region  along  the  east  side 
of  the  valley  of  the  Arabah,  from  the  Dead  Sea  to  the 
Elanitic  Gulf.  Edom  was  wholly  a  mountainous  coun- 
try, as  may  be  inferred  from  the  names  given  to  it  in 
the  Bible  and  by  ancient  writers  (Deut.  i,  2 ;  ii,  5 ;  Jo- 
sephus.  Ant.  ii,  1,  2;  Eusebius,  Ononuist.  s.  v.  Idumsea). 
The  foot  of  the  mountain  range,  therefore,  may  be  re- 
garded as  marking  its  eastern  border.  On  the  north  it 
appears  to  have  been  separated  from  Moab  by  the 
"  brook  Zered"  (Deut.  ii,  13,  14,  18 ;  Numb,  xxi,  12), 
which  is  probably  identical  with  the  modern  wady  el- 
Ahsy.  These  views  are  corroborated  by  other  and  in- 
dependent testimony.  In  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch 
the  word  Gahhi  is  substituted  for  Seii-  in  Deut.  xxxii, 
2 ;  and  Eusebius  and  Jerome  state  that  Iilamrea  was  in 
their  time  called  Gehalene,  which  is  a  Greek  (rf/iaXj/i/i)) 
corruption  of  the  Hebrew  Gebal,  "  mountain"  (Onomast. 
id.  et  s.  v.  Seir),  and  is  retained  to  this  day  in  the  Arabic 
form  Jebdl.  The  modern  province  of  Jebal  is  bounded 
on  the  west  by  the  Arabah,  and  on  the  north  by  wady 
el-Ahsy  (Kobinson,  Bib.  Bes.  ii,  151 ;  Burckhardt,  Trav. 
in  Sijria,  p.  410).  We  may  safely  conclude  from  this 
that  the  ancient  province  had  the  same  boundaries,  as  it 
had  the  same  name.  Thus  Josephus  writes  {Ant.  v,  1, 
22)  :  "  The  lot  of  Simeon  included  that  part  of  Idumsea 
which  bordered  upon  Egypt  and  Arabia;"  and,  though 
this  is  true,  it  does  not  contradict  the  language  of  Scrip- 
ture— "I  will  not  give  you  of  their  land,  no,  not  so 
much  as  a  footbreadth,  because  I  have  given  Mount 
Seir  unto  Esau  for  a  possession"  (Deut.  ii,  5).  Not  a 
footbreadth  of  Edom  Proper,  or  Mount  Seir,  was  ever 
given  by  divine  sanction  to  the  Jews. 

Josephus  divides  Idumsea  into  two  provinces,  Goboli- 
tis  and  Amalekitis  (.4  «^  ii,  1, 2).  The  former  embraced 
Iilum^a  Proper,  being  identical,  as  the  name  woidd  in- 
dicate, with  "Mount  Seir;"  the  other  embraced  a  por- 
tion of  Sonthcru  Palestine,  with  the  desert  plain  south 
of  it,  which  was  originally  occupied  by  the  Amalekites 
(Numb,  xiii,  29),  and  subsequently,  as  we  shall  see,  by 
the  Edomites.  Pliny  places  Idumiea  to  the  south  of 
Palestine,  bordering  upon  Egypt  {Hist.  Xat.  v,  14). 
Strabo  (xvi,  2,  30,  p.  700)  states  that  the  Idumajans 
Vvere  originally  Nabathajans,  but,  being  driven  out 
thence,  they  joined  themselves  to  the  Jews.  See  Smith, 
Diet,  of  Class.  Geog.  s.  v. 

3.  History — The  first  mention  of  Mount  Seir  is  in 


Gen.  xiv,  G,  where  the  confederate  kings  are  said  to 
have  smitten  the  "  Horites  in  their  Mount  Seir."  B.C. 
cir.  2080.  These  Horites  appear  to  have  been  a  tribe 
of  the  gigantic  aborigines  of  Western  Asia,  so  called 
from  dwelling  in  caves  ((ien.  xxxvi,  20-30).  They 
were  a  pastoral  people,  divided  into  tribes  like  the  mod- 
em Bedawin,  having  independent  chiefs  called  Alluph 
(q!l^X,  ver.  29).  Esau's  marriage  with  the  daughters 
of  Canaan  alienated  him  from  his  parents,  and  he  then 
obtametl  a  settlement  among  the  Horites,  where  he  ao- 
qmred  power  and  wealth  as  early  as  the  time  of  Ja- 
cob's return  from  Padan-aram  (Gen.  xxvii,  4G).  Prob- 
ably his  close  alliance  with  Ishmael  tended  to  increase 
his  infiuence  in  his  adopted  country  (xxviii,  9 ;  xxxii, 
3  sq.).  Though  then  established  in  Edom,  Esau  had 
still  some  part  of  his  flocks  m  Western  Palestine,  in  con- 
nection with  those  of  his  father;  but  on  the  return  of 
Jacob  he  removed  aU  his  property  from  Canaan  and 
dwelt  in  Mount  Seir  (xxxvi,  G-8).  He  gradually  sub- 
dued and  finally  exterminated,  or  perhaps  rather  sup- 
planted, the  Horites  (Deut.  ii,  12,  22),  and  a  distinct 
tribe  of  his  descendants,  the  Amalekites,  leaving  Edom, 
took  possession  of  the  desert  plateaus  south  of  Canaan 
(Gen.  xxxvi,  12 ;  Exod.  viii,  14  sq.).  The  earUest  form 
of  government  among  the  Edomites  was,  like  that  of 
the  Horites,  by  chiefs  (in  the  A.  V.  rendered  "  dukes," 
but  manifestly  the  same  as  the  modern  Arab  sheiks), 
exercising  independent  authority  over  distinct  tribes 
(Gen.  xxxvi,  15-19).  It  appears,  however,  that  the  va- 
rious tribes  were,  at  least  in  times  of  general  war,  united 
under  one  leader,  to  whom  the  title  of  king  (~S"5)  ^^^s 
given.  The  names  of  eight  of  these  kings  (only  one 
of  whom  is  spoken  of  as  related  to  any  other,  Anah,  the 
son  of  Zibeon)  are  mentioned  in  Gen.  xxxvi,  31-39,  who 
are  said  to  have  reigned  in  Edom  "  before  there  reigned 
any  king  over  the  children  of  Israel,"  that  is,  apparent- 
ly before  the  time  of  Closes  (see  Deut.  xxxiii,  5 ;  Exod. 
xviii,  16-19).  Most  of  the  large  nomad  tribes  of  Ara- 
bia have  now  an  acknowledged  chief,  who  is  styled  emir, 
and  who  takes  the  lead  in  any  great  emergency,  while 
each  division  of  the  tribe  enjoys  independence  under  its 
own  sheik  on  all  ordinary  occasions.  Such  would  seem 
to  have  been  the  case  with  the  Edomites,  and  this  af- 
fords an  easy  solution  of  the  apparent  confusion  in  the 
account  given  by  Moses,  Gen.  xxxvi,  31-43;  and  again 
in  Exod.  xv,  15,  where  it  is  said  "the  dukes  of  Edom 
shall  be  amazed,"  and  Judg.  xi,  17,  where  iMoses  is  rep- 
resented as  having  sent  "  messengers  from  Kadesh  imto 
the  king  of  Edom."  The  primitive  and  pastoral  char- 
acter of  the  people  is  incidentally  brought  out  by  the 
circumstance  that  this  Anah,  though  a  chieftain's  son, 
was  in  the  habit  of  tending  his  father's  asses  (Gen. 
xxxvi,  24),  It  was  when  thus  employed  that  he  found 
in  the  wilderness  B'?*!^,  ha-yemim,  rendered  in  the 
Eng.  Vers,  by  "  the  mules,"  but  meaning  more  probably 
"the  hot  springs."  There  is  in  the  country  to  the 
south-east  of  the  Dead  Sea  (which  formed  part  of  the 
Seirite  possessions)  a  place,  Callirhoe,  celebrated  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  for  its  warm  baths,  which  has 
been  visited  by  modern  travellers  (Josephus,  War,  i,  33, 
I  5  ;  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  v,  5, 17 ;  Legh's  Travels'). 

Though  the  IsraeUtes  and  Edomites  were  closely  re- 
lated, and  though  the  former  were  commanded  "  not  to 
abhor  an  Edomite,  for  he  is  thy  brother"  (Deut.  xxiii,7), 
yet  the  bitterest  enmity  appears  to  have  existed  be- 
tween them  at  everv  period  of  their  history,  as  a  per- 
petuation of  the  unbrotherly  feud  between  their  pro- 
genitors. AVhcn  the  Israelites  asked  permission  to  pass 
through  the  territory  of  Edom  on  their  way  to  Canaan, 
they  were  rudely  refused.  B.  C.  1619.  The  road  by 
which  it  -yvas  sought  to  penetrate  the  countrj'  was  term- 
ed "the  king's  highway"  (ver.  17),  supposed  by  Dr. 
Robinson  (Researches,  ii,  556 ;  but  see  a  different  expla- 
nation in  De  Saulcy's  Narrative,  i,  392 ;  comp.  273,  276) 
to  be  wady  el-Ghuweir,  for  it  is  almost  the  only  valley 
that  aifords       direct  and  easy  passage  tlurough  those 
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mountains.     From  a  comparison  of  these  incidents  it 
mav  be  inferred  that  the  change  in  the  form  of  govern- 
ment took  place  duruig  the  wanderings  of  the  Israelites 
in  the  Desert,  unless  we  suppose,  with  rvosenmiiller, 
that  it  was  only  this  north-eastern  part  of  Edom  which 
was  now  subject  to  a  monarch,  the  rest  of  the  country 
remaining  under  the  sway  of  its  former  chieftains.    But 
whether  "the  regal  power  at  this  period  embraced  the 
whole  territory  or  not,  perhaps  it  did  not  supplant  the 
ancient  constitution,  but  was  rather  grafted  on  it,  like 
the  authority  of  the  Judges  in  Israel,  and  of  Saul,  the 
tirst  king,  which  did  not  materially  interfere  with  the 
government  that  previously  existed.     It  further  ap- 
pears, from  the  list  of  Iduma^an  kings,  that  the  monarchy 
was  not  hereditary,  but  elective  (for  no  one  is  spoken  of 
as  the  son  or  relative  of  his  predecessor)  ;  or  probably 
that  chieftain  was  acknowledged  as  sovereign  who  was 
best  able  to  vindicate  his  claim  by  force  of  arms.    Every 
successive  king  appears  to  have  selected  his  own  seat  of 
government:  the  places  mentionetl  as  having  enjoyed 
that  distinction  are  Diuhabah,  Avith,  Pagu   or  Pai. 
Even  foreigners  were  not  excluded  from  the  throne,  for 
the  successor  of  Samlah  of  INIasrekah  was  Saul,  or  Shaul, 
"of  Rechoboth,  on  the  river."     The  word  Rechohoth 
means,  literally,  streets,  and  was  a  not  uncommon  name 
given  to  towns ;  but  the  emphatic  addition  of  '•  the  riv- 
er" points  evidently  to  the  Euphrates,  and  between 
Rakkah  and  Anah,  on  that  river,  there  are  still  the  re- 
mains of  a  place  called  by  the  Arabs  Rachabath  Malik 
Ibn-Tauk.     In  the  age  of  Solomon  we  read  of  one  Ha- 
dad,  who  "  was  of  the  king's  seed  in  Edom"  (1  Kings  xi, 
14) ;  from  which  some  have  conjectured  that  by  that 
period  there  was  a  royal  dynasty  of  one  particular  fami- 
ly; but  all  that  the  expression  may  imply  is  that  he 
was  a  blood  relation  of  the  last  king  of  the  country. 
Hadadwas  the  name  of  one  of  the  early  sovereigns  "who 
smote  Midian  in  the  field  of  Moab"  (Gen.  xxxvi,  35). 
The  country  was  attacked  by  Saul  with  partial  suc- 
cess (1  Sam.  xiv,  47).     A  few  years  later  David  over- 
threw the   Edomites  in   the  "valley  of  Salt,"  at  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea  (Robinson,  Bib.  Bes. 
ii,  109),  and  put  garrisons  in  their  cities  (2  Sam.  viii,  14 ; 
1  Chron.  xviii,  11-13;  1  Kings  xi,  15.     Comp.  the  in- 
scription of  Psa.  Ix,  and  v,  8,  9 ;  cviii,  9, 10,  where  "  the 
strong  city"  may  denote  Selah  or  Petra).     Then  were 
fulfilled  the  prophecies  in  Gen.  xxv,  23,  and  xxvii,  40, 
that  the  "  elder  should  serve  the  younger ;"  and  also  the 
prediction  of  Balaam  (Numb,  xxiv,  18),  that  Edom  and 
Seir  should  be  for  possessions  to  Israel.    Solomon  created 
a  naval  station  at  Ezion-geber,  on  the  Elanitic  Gulf, 
from  whence  his  ships  went  to  India  and  Eastern  Africa 
(1  Kings  ix,  26;  2  Chron.  viii,  18).     Towards  the  close 
of  his  reign  an  attempt  was  made  to  restore  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  country  Ijy  one  Hadad,  an  Idumisan 
prince,  who,  when  a  child,  had  been  carried  into  Egj'pt 
at  the  time  of  David's  invasion,  and  had  there  married 
the  sister  of  Tahpanhes  the  queen  (1  Kings  xi,  14-23). 
See  ILvDAD.     If  Edom  then  succeeded  in  shaking  off 
the  j'oke,  it  was  only  for  a  season,  since  in  the  days  of 
Jehoshajihat,  the  fourth  JcAvish  monarch  from  Solomon, 
it  is  said  "  there  was  no  king  in  Edom ;  a  deputy  was 
king;"  i.e. he  acted  as  viceroy  for  the  king  of  Judah. 
For  that  the  latter  was  still  master  of  the  country  is  ev- 
ident from  the  fact  of  his  having  fitted  out,  like  Solomon, 
a  fieet  at  Ezion-geber  (1  Kings  xxii,  47, 48 ;  2  Chron. 
XX,  3G,  37).     It  was,  no  doubt,  his  deputy  (called  Mmj) 
who  joined  the  confederates  of  Judah  and  Israel  in  their 
attack  upon  Jloab  (2  Kings  iii,  9, 12,  26).     Yet  there 
seems  to  have  been  a  partial  revolt  of  the  Edomites,  or 
at  least  of  the  mountaineers  of  Seir,  even  in  the  reign  of 
Jehoshaphat  (2  Chron.  xx,  22) ;  and  under  his  success- 
or, Jehoram,  they  wholly  rebelled,  and  "  made  a  king 
over  themselves"  (2  Kings  viii,  20,  22 ;  2  Chron.  xxi,  8, 
10).     From  its  being  added  that,  notwithstanding  the 
temporary  suppression  of  the  rebellion, "  Edom  revolted 
from  mider  the  hand  of  Judah  unto  this  day,"  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  Jewish  domiuioii  was  never  completely  re- 


stored. Amaziah,  indeed,  invaded  the  country,  and  hav- 
ing taken  the  chief  city,  Selah  or  Petra,  he,  in  memori- 
al of  the  conquest,  changed  its  name  to  Joktheel  (q.  d. 
subdued  of  God) ;  and  his  successor,  Uzziah,  retained 
possession  of  Elath  (2  Kings  xiv,  7;  2  Chron.  xxv,  11- 
14;  xxvi,  3).  But  in  the  reign  of  Ahaz,  hordes  of 
Edomites  made  incursions  into  Judah,  and  carried  away 
captives  (2  Chron.  xxviii,  17).  About  the  same  period, 
Rezin,  kmg  of  Syria,  expelled  the  Jews  from  Elath, 
which  was  thenceforth  occupied  by  the  Edomites  (2 
Kings  xvi,  6,  where  for  Syriaris,  d^al'^X,  we  ought  to 
read  Edomites,  D'^^'nX,  De  Rossi,  Variai  Lectioncs,  ii, 
247).  Now  was  fulfilled  the  other  part  of  Isaac's  pre- 
diction, viz.,  that  in  course  of  time  Esau  "  should  take 
his  brother's  yoke  from  off  his  neck"  (Gen.  xxvii,  40). 
It  appears  from  various  incidental  expressions  in  the 
later  prophets  that  the  Edomites  employed  their  recov- 
ered power  in  the  enlargement  of  their  territory^  in  all 
directions.  They  spread  as  far  south  as  Dodan  in  Ara- 
bia, and  northward  to  Bozrah  iu  the  Hauran ;  though 
it  is  doubtful  if  the  Bozrah  of  Scripture  may  not  have 
been  a  place  in  Idumrea  Proper  (Isa.  xxxiv,  6 ;  Ixiii,  1 ; 
Jer.  xlix,  7, 8-20 ;  Ezek.  xxv,  13 ;  Amos  i,  12).  During 
the  decline  of  the  Jewish  power,  and  wars  of  Judah  and 
Israel,  the  Edomites  gradually  enlarged  their  possessions. 
When  Nebuchadnezzar  besieged  Jerus alem,the  Edomites 
joined  him  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  plunder  and 
slaughter  which  followed.  Their  cruelty  at  that  time 
is  specially  referred  to  in  Psa.  cxxxvii,  and  was  the 
chief  cause  of  those  dreadful  prophetic  curses  which 
have  since  been  executed  upon  their  country  (Jer.  xlix, 
17  ;  Lam.  iv,  21 ;  Ezek.  xxv,  13, 14 ;  Obad.  10-21).  From 
the  language  of  Malachi  (i,  2,  3),  and  also  from  the  ac- 
counts preserved  by  Josephus  {Ant.  x,  9,  7),  it  would 
seem  that  the  Edomites  did  not  wholly  escape  the  Chal- 
dean scourge ;  bnt  instead  of  being  carried  captive,  like 
the  Jews,  they  not  onlj'  retained  possession  of  their  own 
territory,  but  became  masters  of  the  south  of  Judah,  as 
far  as  Hebron  (1  Mace,  v,  65,  comp.  with  Ezek.  xxxv,  10 ; 
xxxvi,  5).  Probably  as  a  reward  for  the  assistance  af- 
forded by  them  to  the  Chaldreans,  the  Edomites  were 
permitted  to  settle  in  Southern  Palestine,  and  in  the 
country  lying  between  it  and  the  borders  of  Egj^pt.  Tl.ei 
name  Idumaea  was  now  given  to  the  whole  comitrj',  from 
the  valley  of  the  Arabah  to  the  INIediterranean  (Joseph. 
Ant.  V,  1, 22 ;  Strabo,  xvi,  2),  and  from  Eleutheropolis  to 
Elath  {S^Tome,  Comment,  in  Ohad.).  Hence  arose  the 
mistakes  of  Roman  writers,  who  sometimes  give  the 
name  Idumwa  to  all  Palestine,  and  even  call  the  Jews 
Idumreans  (Virgil,  Georg.  iii,  12 ;  Juvenal,  viii,  160). 

While  the  Edomites  thus  extended  their  conquests 
westward,  they  were  driven  out  of  their  own  country 
by  the  Nabathreans  (q.  v.),  who,  leaving  the  nomad 
habits  of  their  ancestors,  settled  down  amid  tlie  moun- 
tains of  Edom,  engaged  in  commerce,  and  founded  the 
little  kingdom  of  A  rahia  Petrcea.  Some  of  their  mon- 
archs  took  the  name  Arctas  (2  Mace,  v,  8;  Joseph.  ^^^ 
XV,  1,2),  and  some  Obodas  (Joseph.  A nt.  xiii,  5, 1).  One 
of  them  was  that  Aretas  whose  daughter  Herod  Antipas 
married  (Matt,  xiv,  3, 4) ;  and  it  was  the  same  king  of 
Arabia  who  captured  Damascus,  and  held  it  at  the  time 
of  Paul's  conversion  (Acts  ix,  25;  2  Cor.  xi,32).  Idu- 
miea  was  taken  by  the  Romans  in  A.D.  105,  and  under 
their  paternal  government  the  enterprising  inhabitants 
increased  greatly  in  wealth  and  power.  A  lucrative 
transport  trade  between  India,  Persia,  and  the  Levant 
was  in  their  hands.  Roads  were  constructed  across  the 
desert  of  Arabia,  through  the  defiles  of  Edom,  and  west- 
M'ard  and  northward  to  the  ]\Iediterranean  and  Pales- 
tine. Traces  of  them  still  remain,  with  ruinous  milita- 
ry stations  at  intervals,  and  fallen  milestones  of  the  times 
of  Trajan  and  Marcus  Aurelius  {Peutinrjer  Tables;  La- 
borde's  Toyaye ,-  Burckhardt's  *5;/nff,  p.  374,  419;  Irby 
and  Mangles's  Travels,  j).  371,  377, 1st  ed.).  The  mag- 
nificent rock-temples,  palaces,  and  tombs  of  Petra  Avcre 
then  constructed,  which  still  continue  to  be  the  -wonder 
and  admiration  of  Eastern  travellers.    Thev  are  not  the 
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works  of  the  Edomites,  but  of  the  descendants  of  Xehai-  j 
oth,  Ishmael's  oldest  son  and  Esau's  brother-in-law  (Gen. 
XXV,  13;  xxxvi,3;  Joseph.  ^IhM,  12,  4;  Diod.Sic.lt).) 

On  the  revival  of  Jewish  power  under  the  Asraona> 
ans,  that  part  of  Southern  Palestine  to  which  the  name 
Idumiiia  liad  been  given  by  classic  writers  was  seized, 
and  about  15.C.  125  they  were  finally  subdued  by  John 
Hyrcanus,  who  compelled  them  to  submit  to  circum- 
cision and  other  Jewish  rites,  with  a  view  to  incorpo- 
rate them  with  the  nation  (1  Mace,  v,  3,  65 ;  2  Mace,  x, 
16 ;  xii,  32 ;  Joseph.  Ant.  xiii,  9, 1 ;  15, 4).  The  amal- 
gamation, however,  of  the  two  races  seems  never  to  have 
been  perfected.  The  country  was  governed  by  Jewish 
prefects,  and  one  of  these,  an  Idumaean  by  birth,  became 
procurator  of  Judiea,  and  his  son  was  Herod  the  Great, 
"king  of  the  Jews"  (Joseph.  Ant.  xii,  8,  6  ;  xiii,  0,  2: 
xiv,  1, 3  and  8  ;  xv,  7,  9 ;  xvii,  11, 4).  Not  long  before  the 
siege  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus,  20,000  Iduma;ans  were  call- 
ed in  to  the  defence  of  the  city  by  the  Zealots,  but  both 
parties  gave  themselves  up  to  rapine  and  murder  (Joseph. 
IVar,  iv,  4,  5;  5, 1;  vii,  8,  1).  This  is  the  last  mention 
made  of  tlie  Edomites  in  history.  The  author  of  a  work 
on  Job,  once  ascribed  to  Origen,  says  that  their  name 
and  language  had  perished,  and  that,  like  the  Ammon- 
ites and  Moabites,  they  had  all  become  Arabs.  In  the 
second  century  Ptolemy  limits  the  name  Idumtea  to  the 
country  west  of  the  Jordan. 

In  the  first  centuries  of  the  Christian  £era  Edom  was 
included  in  the  province  of  Palcestina  Tertia,  of  which 
Petra  was  metropolis  (S.  Paulo,  Georp:  Sac.  p.  307 ;  Re- 
land,  Fullest,  p.  218).  After  the  jMohauiiiK-ihin  ciUKjuest 
its  commercial  importance  declined,  its  ilomisliing  port 
and  inland  cities  fell  to  ruin.  The  Jldliainnu'daus  were 
the  instruments  by  which  the  fearf'id  predictions  of 
the  Scripture  were  finally  fidtilled.  Tlie  Crusaders  made 
several  expeditions  to  Edom,  penetrating  it  as  far  as  to 
Petra,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  "Valley  of  jMoses" 
(Gesta  Dei  per  /^r««cos,p.  518, 555,  etc.),  a  name  still  ex- 
isting in  the  Arabic  form  Wady  Musa.  On  a  command- 
ing hill  some  twelve  miles  north  of  Petra  they  built  a 
fortress,  and  called  it  Mvns  Regalis ;  its  modern  name  is 
Shobek  (ib.  p.  611).  The  Crusaders  occupied  and  forti- 
fied Kerak,  the  ancient  Kir  INIoab,  and  raised  it  to  the 
dignity  of  an  episcopal  see,  under  the  impression  that  it 
was  Petra  (J6.  p.  812,885, 1119).  From  the  age  of  the 
Crusaders  until  the  present  century  nothing  was  kno\\Ti 
of  Iduniiea.  No  traveller  had  passed  through  it,  and  as 
a  comitry  it  had  disappeared  from  history.  Volney 
heard  some  vague  reports  of  its  wonders  from  Arabs. 
Seetzen  also  heard  much  of  it  in  the  year  180G,  but  he 
was  unable  to  enter  it.  Burckhardt  was  the  first  to 
traverse  the  country.  In  1812  he  travelled  from  Kerak 
south  by  Shobek  to  Petra  {Trav.  in  S//r.  p.  377  sq. ;  Rob- 
inson, Bib.  Res.  ii,  165).  In  1828,  Laborde,  proceeding 
northward  from  Akabah  through  the  defiles  of  Edom, 
also  visited  Petra,  and  brought  away  a  portfolio  of  splen- 
did drawings,  which  proved  that  the  descriptions  of 
Burckhardt  had  not  been  exaggerated.  Many  have 
since  followed  the  footsteps  of  the  first  explorers,  and  a 
trip  to  Petra  now  forms  a  necessary  part  of  the  Eastern 
traveller's  grand  tour. 

4.  Physical  Geoffrapky. — Idumaja  embraces  a  section 
of  a  broad  mountain  range,  extending  in  breadth  from 
the  vaUey  of  the  Arabah  to  the  desert  plateau  of  Arabia. 
"Along  the  base  of  the  range  on  the  side  of  the  Arabah, 
are  low  calcareous  hills.  To  these  succeed  lofty  masses 
of  igneous  rock,  chiefly  porphj-ry ;  over  which  lies  the 
red  and  variegated  sandstone  in  irregidar  ridges  and 
abrupt  clifTs,  broken  by  deep  and  wild  ravines.  The  lat- 
ter strata  give  the  mountains  their  most  striking  feat- 
ures" (Porter,  Hnndb.for  S.  ami  Pal.  i,  44).  '■  The  first 
thing  that  struck  me,"  says  Stanley,  '•  in  turning  out  of 
the  Arabah  up  the  defiles  that  lead  to  Petra  was,  that 
we  had  suddenly  left  the  desert.  Instead  of  the  abso- 
lute nakedness  of  the  Sinaitic  valleys,  we  found  our- 
selves walking  on  grass,  sprinkled  with  flowers,  and  the 
level  platforms  on  each  side  were  filled  with  sprouting 


com;  and  this  continues  through  the  whole  descent  to 
Petra,  and  in  Petra  itself.  The  next  peculiarity  was 
when,  after  liaving  left  the  summit  of  the  pass,  or  after 
descending  from  Mount  Hor,  we  found  ourselves  insensi- 
bly encircled  with  rocks  of  deepening  and  deepening 
red.  Red,  indeed,  even  from  a  distance,  the  mountains 
of  'red'  Edom  appear,  but  not  more  so  than  the  granite 
of  Sinai ;  and  it  is  not  till  one  is  actually  in  the  midst 
of  them  that  this  red  becomes  crimson,  and  that  the 
wonder  of  the  Petra  colors  fully  displays  itself"  {Sin.  and 
Pal.  p.  88).  The  ravines  which  intersect  these  sand- 
stone mountains  are  very  remarkable.  Take  them  as  a 
whole,  there  is  nothing  like  them  in  the  world,  especial- 
ly those  near  Petra.  "  You  descend  from  wide  downs 
.  .  .  and  before  you  opens  a  deep  cleft  between  rocks  of 


Kaviue  in  Idumrea. 
red  sandstone  rising  perpendicularly  to  the  height  of 

one,  two,  or  three  hundred  feet.    This  is  the  Si/: 

Follow  me,  then,  down  this  magnificent  gorge — the  most 
magnificent,  beyond  all  doubt,  which  I  have  ever  beheld. 
The  rocks  are  almost  precipitous,  or  rather  tliey  would 
be  if  they  cUd  not,  like  their  brethren  in  all  this  region, 
overlap,  and  crumble,  and  crack,  as  if  they  would  crash 
over  you"  {ib.  p.  90).  Such  are  the  ravines  of  Idumasa, 
and  the  dark  openings  of  the  numerous  tombs  and  grot- 
toes which  dot  their  sides;  and  the  sculptured  facades 
here  and  there  hewn  out  in  their  gorgeously  colored 
cUffs  add  vastly  to  their  picturesque  grandeiu-.  The 
average  elevation  of  the  sandstone  range  is  about  2000 
feet.  Immediately  on  its  eastern  side,  and  indeed  so 
close  to  it  as  to  make  up  part  of  one  great  range,  is  a 
parallel  ridge  of  limestone,  attaining  a  somewhat  high- 
er elevation,  and  extending  unbroken  far  to  the  north 
and  south.  The  latter  sinks  with  a  gentle  slope  into 
the  desert  of  Arabia.  The  deep  valleys  and  the  little 
terraces  along  the  mountain  sides,  and  the  broad  downs 
upon  their  summits,  are  covered  with  rich  soil,  in  wliich 
trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers  grow  luxuriantly.  "While 
Edom  is  thus  wild,  rugged,  and  almost  inaccessible,  the 
deep  glens  and  flat  terraces  along  the  mountain  sides 
are  covered  with  rich  soil,  from  which  trees,  shrubs,  and 
flowers  now  spring  up  luxiuiantly.  No  contrast  could 
be  greater  than  that  between  the  bare,  parched  plains 
on  the  east  and  west,  and  the  ruddy  cliffs,  and  verdant, 
flower-spangled  glens  and  terraces  of  Edom.  This  il- 
lustrates Bible  topography,  and  reconciles  seemingly 
discordant  statements  in  the  sacred  volume.  While 
the  posterity  of  Esau  dwelt  amid  rocky  fastnesses  and 
on  mountain  heights,  making  their  houses  like  the 
ejTies  of  eagles,  and  living  by  their  sword  (Jer.  xlix, 
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16 :  Gen.  xxvii,  40),  yet  Isaac,  in  his  prophetic  blessing, 
promised  his  disappo"inted  son  tliat  liis  dwelling  should 
be  '•  of  the  fatness  of  the  eartli,  and  of  the  dew  of  heav- 
en from  above"  (Gen.  xxvii,  39).  But  many  critics  are 
of  opinion  (e.  g.  Vater,  De  Wette,  Geddes,  Yon  Bohlen) 
that  iS'Sd^  shoidd  there  be  rendered /row,  i.  e.  "far 
away  from',  or  destitute  of,"  the  fatness  of  the  earth,  etc. ; 
and'it  is  immediately  added, "  for  thou  shalt  live  by  thy 
sword ;"  and  it  does  not  appear  that  Iduraaja  was  ever 
particularly  noted  for  its  fertility.  Some  other  passages 
of  Scripture  are  also  illustrated  by  a  glance  at  the  tow- 
ering precipices  and  peaks  of  Edom.  The  border  of  the 
Amorites  was  from  "  the  ascent  of  scorpions  (.4  krahUni), 
from  the  rock" — that  is,  from  the  rockj^  boundary  of 
Edom  (Judg.  i,  36).  We  read  that  Amaziah,  after  the 
conquest  of  Seir,  took  ten  thousand  of  the  captives  to 
the  '•  top  of  the  cliff,"  and  thence  cast  them  down,  dash- 
ing them  all  to  pieces  (2  Chron.  xxv,  11, 12). 

5.  Present  State  of  the  Country. — Idumtea,  once  so  rich 
in  its  flocks,  so  strong  in  its  fortresses  and  rock-hewn 
cities,  so  extensive  in  its  commercial  relations,  so  re- 
nowned for  the  architectural  splendor  of  its  temples  and 
palaces — is  now  a  deserted  and  desolate  wilderness.  Its 
whole  population  is  contained  in  some  three  or  four  mis- 
erable villages;  no  merchant  would  now  dare  to  enter  its 
borders:  its  highways  are  untrodden,  its  cities  are  all  in 
ruins.  The  predictions  of  God's  Word  have  been  fulfilled 
to  the  very  letter  (see  Estlander,  Vaticinia  Jesakc  in 
Jdumeeos. AhoiB,  1825).  "Thorns  shall  come  up  in  her 
palaces,  nettles  and  brambles  in  the  fortresses  thereof. 
.  .  .  When  the  whole  earth  rejoiceth  I  wiU  make  thee 

desolate Thou  shalt  be  desolate,  O  Mount  Seir, 

and  all  Idumaea,  even  aUof  it.  .  .  .  Edom  shall  be  a  des- 
olation ;  everj^  one  that  goeth  by  it  shall  be  astonished" 
(Isa.  xxxiv,  13 ;  Ezek.  xxxv,  14  ;  Jer.  xlix,  17).  Idumaa 
is  now  divided  into  two  districts,  Jebdl,  includuig  the 
northern  section  as  far  as  wady  el-Ghuweir,  and  Esk- 
Sheruh,  embracing  the  southern  part  (Burckhardt,  Truv. 
in  Syria,  p.  410;  Kobinson,  Bib.  Res.  ii,  154).  Burck- 
hardt mentions  a  third  district,  Jcbul  Uesma ;  but  Kob- 
inson says  that  though  there  is  a  sandy  tract,  el-Hismah, 
•with  mountains  around  it,  on  the  east  of  Akabah,  it  does 
not  constitute  a  separate  division.  The  site  of  the  an- 
cient capital  Bozrah  is  now  marked  by  the  small  village 
of  Busaireh,  and  Petra,  the  Nabathcean  capital,  is  well 
known  as  wady  Musa. 

Tlie  whole  of  this  region  is  at  present  occupied  by 
various  tribes  of  Bedouin  Arabs.  The  chief  tribe  in  the 
Jebal  is  the  Hejaya,  with  a  brancli  of  the  Kaabineh, 
while  in  esk-Sherah  they  are  all  of  the  numerous  and 
powerful  tribe  of  tlie  Haweitat,  with  a  few  independent 
allies.  The  Bedouins  in  Idumrea  have  of  late  years 
been  partially  subject  to  the  pacha  of  Egypt,  paying  an 
annual  triblite,  which,  in  the  case  of  the  Beni  Sukhr,  is 
one  camel  for  two  tents.  The  fellahin,  or  peasants,  are 
half  Bedouin,  inhabiting  the  few  villages,  but  dwelling 
also  in  tents ;  they  too  pay  tribute  to  the  Egyptian  gov- 
ernment, and  furnish  supplies  of  grain. 

6.  The  character  of  the  Edomites  was  dra^^^l  by  Isaac 
in  his  prophetic  blessing  to  Esau—"  By  thy  sword  shalt 
thou  live"  (Gen.  xx\-ii,  40).  War  and  rapine  were  the 
only  professions  of  the  Edomites.  By  the  sword  they 
got  Mount  Seir— by  the  sword  they  exterminated  tlie 
Horites— by  the  sword  they  long  battled  with  their 
brethren  of  Israel,  and  finally  broke  off  their  yoke— by 
the  sword  they  won  Southern  Palestine — and  by  the 
sword  they  performed  the  last  act  in  their  long  historic 
drama,  massacred  tlic  guards  in  the  Temple,  and  pillaged 
tlie  cit}'  of  Jerusalem. 

Little  is  known  of  their  religion,  but  that  little  shows 
them  to  have  been  idolatrous.  It  is  probable  that  Esau's 
marriage  with  the  "  daughters  of  Canaan,"  who  "  were 
a  grief  of  mind"  to  his  father  and  motlier  (Gen.  xxvi, 
34, 35),  induced  him  to  embrace  their  religion ;  antl  when 
Esau  and  his  followers  took  possession  of  Mount  Seir, 
they  seem  to  liave  followed  the  practice  common  among 
ancient  nations  of  adopting  the  country's  gods,  for  we 


read  that  Amaziah,  king  of  Judah,  after  his  conquest  of 
the  Edomites,  "  brought  the  gods  of  the  children  of 
Seir,  and  set  them  up  to  be  his  gods"  (2  Chron.  xxv,  14, 
15,  20).  Josephus  also  refers  both  to  the  idols  (one  of 
which  he  named  Koze)  and  priests  of  the  Idumajans 
(/I  w^  XV,  17,  9). 

7.  Literature. — With  respect  to  the  striking  fulfilment 
of  the  prophetic  denunciations  upon  Edom,  we  need 
only  refer  the  reader  to  the  well-known  work  of  Keith, 
who  frequently  errs,  however,  in  straining  the  sense  of 
prophecy  beyond  its  legitimate  import,  as  well  as  in  seek- 
ing out  too  literally  minute  an  accomplishment.  On 
Idunifea  generally,  see  C.  B.  IMichaelis,  Dis. De  Antiquiss. 
Idumceor.  Hist,  in  Pott  and  Ruperti's  Syllor/e  Comment. 
Theologic.  part  vi,  p.  121 ;  J.  D.  Michaelis,  Comment,  de 
Troglodyiis  Sdritis,  in  the  Syntagma  Commentt.,  part  i, 
p.  194.  For  the  ancient  geography,  'RAa.nS'&Palmstina ; 
Eorster's  Geograjihy  of  Arabia;  Hitter's  Palastina  iind 
Syrien.  For  the  history  and  commerce,  Nolde,  Hist. 
IdumcecB,  Frank.  1726;  Vincent's  Commerce  and  Navi- 
gation of  the  Ancients,  yo\.i\.  For  modem  geography, 
the  travels  of  Burckhardt,  Laborde,  Wilson,  Stanlej^, 
and  Porter's  Handb.for  Syria  and  Pal. ;  but  especially, 
Sketches  of  Idumea  and  its  present  Inhabitants,  by  Dr.E. 
Robinson,  in  the  A  mer.  Bib.  Repository  for  April,  1833, 
p.  247,  and  his  Bib.  Resea7-ches,  ii,  551.— Kitto;  Smith. 
See  Edojiite,  etc. 

Idumae'an  ('I^o7//L<atoc),an  inhabitant  of  the  land 
of  Iduma?a  (q.  v.)  (2  Mace,  x,  15, 16). 

I'gal  (Heb.  Yigul',  ^N5^,  avenger),  the  name  of  three 
men. 

1.  (Sept.  'lyaA,  Yulg.  Igal,  Eng.  Vers.  "Igal.")  Son 
of  Joseph,  and  commissioner  on  the  part  of  Issachar  to 
explore  the  land  of  Canaan  (Numb,  xiii,  7).  He  of 
course  perished  with  his  nine  falsehearted  companions 
on  their  return  (Numb,  xiv,  37).     B.C.  1657. 

2.  (Sept.  'lyac'iX,  Vulg.  Igaal,  A.  V.  "  Igal.")  Son  of 
Nathan  of  Zobah,  and  one  of  David's  famous  warriors 
(2  Sam.  xxiii,  36).  B.C.  1046.  In  the  parallel  list  of  1 
Chron.  the  name  is  given  as  "Joe/  the  brotlicr  of  Na- 
than" (xi,  38,  'Iwi]X).  Kennicott,  after  a  minute  exam- 
ination of  the  passage,  both  in  the  original  and  in  the 
ancient  versions,  decides  in  favor  of  the  latter  as  most 
likely  to  be  the  genuine  text  {Disserii  Hon,  p.  212-214), 

3.  (Sept. 'I (u)) A,  Vulg.  J(?yH«/,  A.  V.  "Igeal.")  One 
of  the  sons  of  Shemaiah,  of  the  descendants  of  Zerubba- 
bel  (1  Chron.  iii,  22).  The  number  "  six"  there  given  is 
that  of  the  grandchildren  of  Shechaniah  (see  Strong's 
Harm,  and  Exjws.  of  the  Gosp.  p.  17).     B.C.  ante  406. 

Igdali'ah  (Heb.  Yigdalynh',  but  only  in  the  pro- 
longed form,  Yigdalya'hu,  ^H^b^J';',  whom  Jehovah  kUI 
make  great ;  Sept.  ro^oA/ac,  Vulg.  Jegedcdla),  the  father 
of  Ilanan,  into  tlie  chamber  of  which  latter  Jeremiah 
brought  the  Rechabitos  to  propose  the  test  of  their  tem- 
perance (Jer.  xxxv,  4).     B.C.  ante  606. 

Ig'eal  (1  Chron.  iii,  22).     See  Igal  3. 

Ignatian  Epistles.    See  Ignatius  of  Axtioch. 

Ignatius  of  Antioch,  one  of  the  apostolical  fathers 
(q.  v.),  called  also  Theophorus  (o  Qtofopoc),  a  title  which 
he  explained  to  the  emperor  Trajan  as  meaning  "one 
who  has  Christ  in  his  heart."  We  have  no  trustworthy 
accounts  of  the  life  and  ministrj'  of  Ignatius.  The  chief 
authority  is  the  Marty  riumJgnatii  (see  below),  but  even 
those  who  assert  the  genuineness  of  that  work  admit 
that  it  is  greatly  interpolated.  There  are  several  un- 
supported stories  in  the  fathers,  e.  g.  that  Ignatius  was 
the  child  whom  Christ  took  into  liis  arms  (Mark  ix,  36), 
that  he  had  seen  Christ,  etc.  Abulpharagins  (Dynasc. 
vii,  75,  ed.  Pocockc,  1663)  was  understood  to  assert  that 
Ignatius  was  born  at  Nura.  in  Sardinia  or  Cappadocia. 
but  JMr.  Cureton  (see  belo-»-)  shows  that  the  words  used 
have  no  such  reference.  The  Mai-tyrium  (c.  3)  asserts 
that  he  was,  along  with  Pol3'carp,  a  hearer  of  St.  John. 
Chrysostom  says  that  he  was  nominal  bishop  of  Antioch 
by  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the  apostles  themselves. 
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but  Eusebias  fixes  the  date  of  his  ordination  at  A.D.  G9, 
wlien  several  of  the  apostles  were  dead.  According  to 
the  same  historian,  he  was  the  second  successor  of  St. 
Paul,  Evodius  liaving  been  the  first.  The  Apostolic 
Constitutions,  on  the  other  hand,  say  that  Ignatius  and 
Evodius  held  the  office  together,  Evodius  by  ai)point- 
ment  from  Peter,  Ignatius  from  Paul.  So  say,  also,  Ba- 
ronius  and  Natalis  Alexander,  making,  however,  Evodius 
bishop  of  the  Jews,  and  Ignatius  of  the  Gentiles.  "  Of 
the  episcopate  of  Ignatius  we  know  Uttle.  He  appears 
to  liave  been  over-earnest  in  insisting  upon  the  prerog- 
fitives  of  the  clergy,  especially  the  bishops.  The  Mar- 
ii/rium.  Igmitii  represents  him  as  anxious  for  the  stead- 
fastness of  his  rtock  during  the  persecution  saitl  to  have 
taken  place  iu  Dumitian's  reign,  and  incessant  in  watch- 
ing and  pra3'er  and  in  instructing  his  people,  fearing 
lest  the  more  ignorant  and  timid  among  them  should 
fall  away.  Ou  the  cessation  of  the  persecution  he'  re- 
joiced at  the  little  injury  the  cluirch  at  Antioeh  had 
sustained.  When  the  emperor  Trajan,  elated  with  his 
victories  over  the  Dacians  and  other  nations  on  the  Da- 
nubian  frontier,  began  to  persecute  the  Church,  the  anx- 
iety of  Ignatius  was  renewed,  and,  eager  to  avert  the 
violence  of  persecution  from  his  flock,  and  to  obtain  the 
crown  of  martyrdom,  he  offered  himself  as  a  victim,  and 
Avas  brought  before  the  emperor,  then  at  Antioeh  on  his 
way  to  the  eastern  frontier  to  attack  the  Armenians  and 
Parthians.  The  conference  between  Trajan  and  the 
bishop  is  given  in  the  Md/ii/riiun  Iff/iatii;  it  ended  in 
an  order  of  the  emperor  that  Ignatius  should  be  taken 
to  Rome,  and  there  tlirown  to  the  wild  beasts.  He  was 
led  thither  by  a  long  and  tedious  route,  but  was  allowed 
to  have  communication  with  his  fellow-Cliristians  at 
the  jilaces  at  which  lie  stopped.  He  was  thrown  to  the 
wild  beasts  in  the  Roman  amphitheatre,  at  the  feast  dis- 
tinguished as  J/  rpKTKaiScKaTi],  '  the  feast  of  the  thir- 
teenth' (Smith,  Bid.  of  Cla-^s.  Antiq.  s.  v.  Saturnalia). 
Such  parts  of  him  as  remained  were  collected  by  his 
sorrowing  friends,  and  taken  back  to  Antioeh,  where  in 
Jerome's  time  they  were  resting  in  the  cemetery  outside 
the  gate  toward  Daphne.  From  thence  they  were  re- 
moved by  the  emperor  Theodosius  II  to  the  Church  of 
Ignatius  (previously  known  as  the  Tychajum,  or  Temple 
of  Fortune),  in  the  city  of  Antioeh  (Evagr.  Hist.  Eccl.  i, 
IG).  Their  subsequent  removals  are  uncertain.  The 
martyrdom  of  St.  Ignatius  is  commemorated  by  the  Ro- 
man Church  on  the  1st  of  February;  by  the  Greek 
Church  on  the  20th  of  December,  the  correct  anniver- 
sary of  his  martyrdom."  The  year  of  Ignatius's  death 
has  been  much  disputed.  Many  of  the  best  Avriters 
(following  the  Martyriiim  Tr/iuitii)  place  it  in  A.D.  107 ; 
but,  as  it  is  now  generally  conceded  that  Trajan  did  not 
visit  the  East  till  114,  and  as  he  probably  spent  the  win- 
ter 11-4-115  at  Antioeh,  the  best  critics  agree  on  A.D.  115 
as  the  most  probable  date. 

Epistles  of  Ir/mitius.— On  his  way  from  Antioeh  to 
Rome,  Ignatius  is  said  to  have  written  seven  epistles. 
These  are  enumerated  both  by  Eusebius  (^Hist.  Eccl.ui, 
46)  and  Jerome  {De  Viris  Illustr.  c.  IG).  At  present, 
however,  there  are  fifteen  epistles  extant,  all  ascribed  to 
Ignatius.  Seven  of  these  are  considered  by  many  to  be 
genuine,  namely,  1.  npwj  'E'piaiovc,  Ad  Ephesios ;  2. 
Mayi'tjaiivaiv,  Ad  Ma>jnesiaiios ;  3.  TpaWiavoTc,  Ad 
Tndlianos;  4.  Upoc'PMnatovg,  Ad liomams;  5.  ^i\a- 
Si\(piV(nv,  Ad Philadelphenos ;  G.  ^iivpraiotc.Ad Smi/r- 
Tucos ;  and,  7.  JJpbi:  no\vKapvoi\  A d  P<di/rarpum.  The 
titles  of  these  epistles  agree  with  tl;c  enumeration  of  Eu- 
sebius and  Jerome.  There  arc  found  two  recensions  of 
them— a  longer,  now  regarded  as  an  inteq^olated  one, 
first  published  by  Paeceus  (1557),  and  a  shorter  form, 
which  is  considered  as  tolerably  uncorrupted.  ]Many 
doubt  the  genuineness  of  either  (see  below).  Two  an- 
cient Latin  versions  are  extant,  corresponding  in  a  great 
degree  to  the  two  forms  or  recensions  of  the  (.ireok  text : 
the  larger,  known  as  the  common  (ndr/atd)  version,  the 
other  first  discovered  and  published  by  archbishop  Usher 
(1G44)  (see  below).     The  epistles  to  the  Ephesians,  Ro- 


mans, and  Polycarp  were  published,  with  a  translation, 
in  a  still  shorter  Syriac  version,  by  Cureton  (l>i45). 
Many  of  the  interpolations  found  in  the  larger  fonn  arc 
of  ]iassagcs  from  the  N.  T. 

Five  other  epistles,  though  extant  in  Greek,  are  re- 
garded by  nearly  all  classes  of  critics  as  spurious,  name- 
ly, 8.  Tlpug  Mapiav  fif  'NhittoXiv  ti]v  irpoQ  np  Zap€<^, 
or  Hpoc  Mapiav  KacruoCoA/rjjv,  or  t/c  Kn(Tof-'>j\w>',  or 
iKacraSaXHrii',  or  tK  Ka(jTa€d\ix)v,  Ad  jMciriam,  Xnipo- 
lim,  qum  est  ad  Zarbiim,  or  Ad  Mariam  Cussolxdilam, 
variously  written  Castuhaiitam,  or  Castabalensem,  or  ex 
Cossohelis,  or  Cliussaohoiorum,  or  Chasaholoi-um,  or  Cas- 
tubolorum;  9,  WpiiQ  rovg  tv  ']i!apc<p,  Ad  Taisemes ;  10. 
TlpijQ  'AvTioxtig,  Ad  Antiochenos ;  11.  TlpliQ  "Hpiova, 
diciKovov  'AvTioxdac,  Ad  Jleronetii  Diaronnm  Aiiti- 
ochim  ;  12.  Tipug  <t>i\nT7n]rTiovg,  A  d  PliiUppensps.  Some 
copies  add  to  the  title  of  this  last  epistle  the  words  irepi 
BciTTTiafjuiToc,  l)e  JJaptismate,  an  addition  which  by  no 
means  describes  the  contents.  Of  four  of  these  spurious 
epistles  two  ancient  Latin  versions  are  extant,  the  com- 
mon version,  and  that  published  by  Usher.  Of  that  to 
the  Philippians  there  is  but  one  version,  namely,  the 
common.  The  epistle  to  Polycarp  in  the  common  Latin 
version  is  defective,  containing  only  about  one  third  of 
what  is  in  the  Greek  text.  There  is  also  extant,  both 
in  the  Greek  and  in  the  two  Latin  versions,  an  epistle 
of  Mary  of  Cassobelaj  (called  also  JIpocrjXvToc,  Prose- 
lijtcC)  to  Ignatius,  to  which  his  letter  professes  to  be  an 
answer. 

The  remaining  three  epistles  ascribed  to  Ignatius  are 
found  only  in  Latin.  They  are  very  short,  and  have 
long  been  given  up  as  spurious.  They  are,  13.  S.  ./qanni 
Ecangelist(e;  14.  Ad  Eimdem;  and,  15.  Beatce  Virr/ini. 
With  these  is  found  a  letter  of  the  Virgin  to  Ignatius, 
Beata  Virr/o  Iijnatio,  professing  to  be  an  answer  to  his 
letter.     This  also  is  given  np  as  spurious. 

The  controversy  respecting  the  geninnencss  of  these 
writings  began  at  an  early  period.  In  A.D.  1495  the 
t'nrce  Latin  epistles  and  the  letter  of  the  Virgin  were 
printed  at  Paris,  subjoined  to  the  Vita  et  Processus  S. 
T/iomce  Ccmtuarensis  .)f(irfi/7-is  super  Libertate  Ecclesi- 
astica.  In  A.D.  1498,  three  years  after  the  appearance 
of  these  letters,  another  collection,  edited  by  J.  Falser,  of 
Staples  (Stapulensis),  was  printed  at  Paris  in  folio,  con- 
taining the  common  Latin  version  of  eleven  letters,  that 
of  Mary  of  Cassobelie  not  being  among  them.  They  were 
published  with  some  of  the  works  ascribed  to  Dionysius 
Areopagita  and  an  epistle  of  Polycarp.  These  eleven 
epistles  were  reprinted  at  Yen.  1502;  Paris,  1515;  Basel, 
1520;  and  Strasburg,  1527.  In  1516  the  preceding  four- 
teen epistles,  with  the  addition  of  the  letter  to  INIar}^  of 
Cassobeloe,  were  edited  by  Symphorianus  Chaniperius  of 
Lyons,  and  published  at  Paris  in  4to,  with  seven  letters 
of  St.  Antony,  commonly  called  the  Great.  In  A.D. 
1557,  the  twelve  epistles  of  Ignatius,  in  Greek,  were  pub- 
lished by  Valentimis  Paceus,  or  Paca?us,in  8vo,  at  Dillin- 
gen,  in  Suabia  on  the  Danube,  from  an  Augsburg  MS. 
They  were  reprinted  at  Paris,  1558,  with  critical  emen- 
dations. The  same  twelve  Greek  epistles,  from  another 
]MS.  from  the  library  of  Gas]iar  a  Nydpryck,  were  pub- 
lished by  Andreas  Gesner,  with  a  Latin  version  by  Jo- 
annes Brunner,  Ziirich,  1559,  folio.  In  these  editions 
the  Greek  text  of  the  seven  epistles  was  given  in  the 
larger  form,  the  shorter  form,  both  in  Greek  and  Latin, 
being  as  yet  imdiscovered.  The  genuineness  of  these 
remains  was  now  called  in  question.  The  antlKsrs  of 
the  Centurice  Mar/dehiirf/enscs  were  the  first  to  express 
their  doubts,  though  with  caution  and  moderation.  Cal- 
vin, in  his  Instifittioncs  (i,  3),  declared  that  '-nothing 
could  be  more  silly  than  the  stuff  (lueiiiw')  which  had 
been  brought  out  under  the  name  of  Ignatius,  and  ren- 
dered the  impudence  of  those  persons  more  insuffera- 
ble who  had  set  themselves  to  deceive  people  by  such 
phantoms  (Joj-ra-').'"  The  controversy  grew  warm,  the 
Roman  writers  and  the  Episcopalians  commonly  con- 
tending for  the  genuineness  of  at  least  a  part  of  the  epis- 
tles, and  the  Presbyterians  denying  it.     The  three  epis- 
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ties  not  extant  in  Greek  Avere  the  first  given  up,  but  tlie 
rest  were  stoutly  contended  for.  Several,  however,  dis- 
tinguished between  the  seven  enumerated  by  Eusebius 
and  the  rest,  and  some  contended  that  even  those  which 
were  genuine  were  interpolated.  While  the  controversy 
was  in  this  state,  Vedelius,  a  professor  at  Geneva,  pub- 
lished an  edition  (S.  Ignatii  qua;  extant  Omnia,  Geneva, 
1623,  4to)  in  which  tlie  seven  genuine  were  arranged 
apart  from  the  other  five  epistles ;  he  marked,  also,  in 
the  genuine  epistles,  the  parts  which  he  regarded  as  in- 
terpolations. In  1644  archbishop  Usher's  (4to,  Oxford) 
edition  of  the  epistles  of  Polycarp  and  Ignatius  appeared. 
It  contained,  1.  Pohjcarpiana  Epistolarum  Ignatianarum 
Sijlloije  (Polycarp's  Collection  of  the  Epistles  of  Igna- 
tius), containing  Polycarp's  epistle  to  the  Philippians 
and  six  of  the  supposed  genuiue  epistles  of  Ignatius ;  2. 
EpistoUe  B.  lynatio  adscripice  a  Media  ^tatis  Greeds 
Sex  (Six  Epistles  ascribed  to  St.  Ignatius  by  the  Greeks 
of  the  Middle  Age).  The  epistle  of  Polycarp  was  in- 
cluded in  this  class,  with  the  five  spurious  epistles  ex- 
tant in  Greek.  The  common  Latin  version  was  also 
printed  with  these  in  parallel  columns,  and  the  three 
epistles  which  are  extant  only  in  Latin  were  subjoined ; 
3.  A  Latin  version  of  eleven  epistles  (that  to  the  Philip- 
pians being  omitted)  from  the  two  MSS.  obtained  by 
Usher,  and  now  first  printed.  This  corresponds,  in  the 
main,  to  the  shorter  text  of  the  so-called  genuine  epis- 
tles. The  work  of  Usher  contains  also  a  valuable  intro- 
duction and  notes  to  the  epistles  of  Ignatius  and  Poly- 
carp, the  Apostolical  Constitutions,  and  the  Canons 
ascribed  to  Clement  of  Rome.  In  1646  the  epistles  of 
Ignatius  were  pubUshed  by  Isaac  Vossius  (4to,  Amst.), 
from  a  ]\IS.  in  the  Jledicean  Library  at  Florence.  The 
MS.,  which  is  not  accurately  written,  and  is  mutilated 
at  the  end,  is  valuable  as  the  only  one  containing  the 
shorter  recension  of  the  genuine  epistles ;  it  wants,  ho^v- 
ever,  that  to  the  Eomans,  which  was  given  by  Yossius 
in  the  longer  form,  as  in  the  former  editions.  The  five 
spurious  epistles,  and  that  of  Mary  of  Cassobelag  to  Igna- 
tius, from  the  Medicean  MS.,  the  text  of  which  differs 
materially  from  that  previously  published;  the  three 
Latin  epistles;  Usher's  Latin  version  of  the  eleven 
Greek  epistles ;  and  the  common  version  of  that  to  the 
Philippians,  were  all  given  by  Vossius.  In  1647  Lusher 
published  his  Appendix  Irjnatiana,  containing  the  Greek 
text  of  the  seven  epistles,  and  two  Latin  versions  of  the 
Martyrium  Ignatii.  He  gave  the  Medicean  text  of  six 
of  the  epistles;  that  to  the  Romans  was  the  common 
text,  with  the  interpolations  expmiged,  as  determined 
by  a  collation  of  the  epistle  contained  in  the  Mariyri- 
um,  both  in  the  Greek  of  Symeon  Metaphrastes  and  the 
Latin  version  published  by  Usher.  After  the  contro- 
versj-  had  been  carried  on  for  some  time,  and  great  prog- 
ress had  been  made  towards  the  settlement  of  the  text, 
the  most  formidable  attack  on  the  genuineness  of  the 
epistles  was  made  by  Daillc  (Dallasus),  one  of  the  most 
eminent  of  the  French  Protestants,  in  his  work  De  Scrip- 
tis  qua:  sub  Dionysii  Areopagitm  et  If/natii  Antiocheni 
cii-cnivfcrentur  Libri  duo  (Gen.  1666,  4to).  The  works 
•of  Ignatius  form  the  subject  of  the  second  book.  This 
attack  of  Daille  called  forth  the  Vindicicc  IgnatiancB  of 
bishop  Pearson  (Cambridge,  1672, 4to),  v/hich  was  long 
supposed  to  have  settled  the  controversy.  But  it  lias 
recently  been  reopened  with  fresh  vigor  and  interest. 
Archbisliop  LTsher,  in  his  ecUtion  of  the  Ignatian  Epis- 
tles i)ublislied  at  Oxford  in  1644,  declared  tliat  he  could 
not  venture  to  promise  that  the  genuine  Ignatius  could 
be  recovered  without  the  aid  of  another  Greek  text, 
which  he  hoped  to  obtain  from  a  MS.  in  the  Medicean 
Librarj'  at  Florence,  or  at  least  without  the  aid  of  a 
Syriac  copy,  which  he  did  not  despair  of  procuring  from 
Rome.  The  Medicean  MS.  was  pubUshed,  but  the  difli- 
culties  remained  the  same.  The  Syriac  version,  which 
was  then  looked  to  as  affording  tlie  only  probable  clew 
to  the  solution,  eluded  the  most  diligent  and  anxious 
search  for  a  period  of  200  years.  It  Avas  reserved  for 
the  Rev.  William  Ciu-eton,  a  canon  of  A\'cstminster,  to 


supply  this  clew,  Mr.  Cureton  discovered,  among  a 
most  important  collection  of  Syriac  IMSS.,  procured  for 
the  British  Museum  by  archdeacon  Tattam,  in  the  year 
1843,  from  the  monastery  of  St.  Mary  Deipara  of  the 
Syrians,  in  the  Desert  of  Nitria,  three  entire  epistles, 
which  he  published  in  the  year  1845.  This  publication 
naturally  excited  great  attention  on  the  part  of  those 
who  felt  an  interest  in  the  subject,  and  called  forth  se- 
vere strictures  from  some  who  seemed  to  consider  that 
to  remove  any  part  of  the  seven  epistles  of  Ignatius  was 
to  take  away  so  much  from  the  foundations  of  episco- 
pacy. The  form  which  the  controversy  now  took  led 
to  the  publication,  in  1849,  by  Mr.  Cureton,  of  the  Corpus 
Ignatia7unn,  in  which  the  editor  brought  together  a  com- 
plete Collection  of  the  Ignatian  Epistles — genuine,  inter- 
p)olated,and  spm-ious;  together  vitli  mimcrous  Extracts 
from  them,  as  q?ioted  by  Ecclesiastical  Writers  doicn  to 
the  Tenth  Century,  and  accompanied  by  a  full  historj'  of 
the  controversy  from  its  commencement.  Mr.  Cureton's 
conclusion  was  that  the  three  epistles  which  he  pub- 
lished were  the  only  genuine  productions  of  Ignatius  in 
the  series  bearing  his  name.  If  this  did  not  "  take  away 
so  much  from  the  foundations  of  episcopacy,"  it  is  be- 
cause the  supposed  testimony  of  a  most  venerable  apos- 
tolic father  is  not  one  of  its  foundations,  for  certainly  the 
three  letters  are  as  bare  of  prelatic  allusion  as  any  of 
Paul's.  But  the  matter  did  not  rest  here.  Several  crit- 
ical reviews  of  this  position  appeared,  tlie  most  important 
of  which  was  by  Uhlhorn,  in  the  21  st  volume  of  the  Zeit- 
schriftf  d.hist.  TheoL,  in  which  a  long  and  learned  ex- 
amination of  the  question,  under  the  title  Das  Verhdlt- 
niss  d.  syrischen  Recension  d.  igncttianischen  Briefe  zu  d. 
lilrzern gnechischen,  u.  d.  Authentie  d.  Briefe  iibcrhavpt 
(translated  into  English,  in  a  somewhat  condensed  foi-m, 
by  the  Rev.  Henry  Browne,  in  the  Theol.  Critic  [1852]), 
is  entered  into,  which  finally  asserts  that "  the  seven  let- 
ters, according  to  the  shorter  Greek  recension,  are  the 
genuine  productions  of  Ignatius  of  Antioch."  Another 
Translation  of  the  Epistles  of  Ignatius  (together  irith 
Clemens  Romanus,  Polycarp,  and  the  Apologies  of  Justin 
Martyr  and  Tertidlian'),  wit]\  notes,  and  an  account  of 
the  present  state  of  the  question  respecting  the  epistles 
of  Ignatius,  by  the  Rev.  Temple  Chevallier,  B.D.  (8vo), 
appeared  in  1852.  In  1859  the  question  was  again  open- 
ed, and  again  in  the  Zeitsch.fur  hist.  TheoL,  by  Dr.  E. 
A.  Lipsius,  who,  in  a  paper  entitled  Ueber  die  A  echtheit 
der  syrischen  Recension  dcr  ignatianischen  Brife,  goes 
over  the  ground  again  with  all  the  leamuig  of  his  pre- 
decessors in  the  same  field,  but  more  at  length,  examin- 
ing in  detail,  and  with  great  critical  acumen,  the  argu- 
ments which  have  been  adduced  by  both  sides  in  this 
discussion.  Dr.  Lipsius  adopts  all  the  reasoning  of  the 
learned  editor  of  the  Corpus  Ig^iatianum,  and  arrives  at 
the  same  conclusion,  namely,  that  the  three  letters  to 
Polycarii,  to  the  Ephesians,  and  to  the  Romans,  in  the 
form  in  which  they  appear  in  the  Syriac  recension,  arc 
the  genuine  letters  of  Ignatius,  but  that  the  present  re- 
cension of  the  seven  letters  are  from  a  later  hand,  in 
Avhich  the  three  genuine  letters  have  been  remodelled, 
and  to  these  three  four  new  ones  added.  It  is  a  circum- 
stance not  to  be  overlooked  that  this  full  adoption  of  Blr. 
Cureton's  views  has  appeared  in  the  same  jomnal  which 
gave  to  the  world  Uhlhorn's  lucubrations,  and  speaks 
highly  for  the  honest  desire  of  its  conductors  to  promote 
tlie  cause  of  truth,  and  that  only.  Bunsen  also  adopted 
the  views  of  Cureton  in  his  Die  drei  echten  mid  vier 
unechten  Briefe  des  Ignatius  (Hamburg,  1847,  8vo),  and 
his  conclusions  have  been  admitted  by  some  eminent 
Presbyterian  authorities  (see  Bibl.  Rejios.  July,  1849) ; 
but  Dr.  Killen,  the  Irish  Presbyterian,  in  his  Ancient 
Church  (Belfast  and  N.  Y.  1859,  8vo),  condemns  all  the 
epistles  as  Avorthless  and  spiu-ious.  He  remarks  that "  it 
is  no  mean  proof  of  the  sagacity  of  the  great  Calvin  that 
upwards  of  three  hundred  years  ago  he  passed  a  sweep- 
ing sentence  of  condemnation  on  these  Ignatian  epistles. 
At  the  time  many  were  startled  by  the  boldness  of  his 
language,  and  it  was  thought  that  he  was  somewhat  pre- 
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cipitate  in  pronouncing  such  a  decisive  judgment.  But 
he  saw  distinctly,  and  he  therefore  spoke  fearlessly. 
There  is  a  far  more  intimate  connection  than  many  are 
disposed  to  believe  between  sound  theology  and  sound 
criticism,  for  a  right  knowledge  of  the  M''ord  of  God 
strengthens  the  intellectual  vision,  and  assists  in  the 
detection  of  error  wherever  it  may  reveal  itself.  Had 
Pearson  enjoyed  the  same  clear  views  of  Gospel  truth  as 
the  reformer  of  Geneva,  he  would  not  have  wasted  so 
many  precious  j'ears  in  writing  a  learned  vindication  of 
the  nonsense  attributed  to  Ignatius.  Calvin  knew  that 
an  apostolic  man  must  have  been  acquainted  with  apos- 
tolic doctrine,  and  he  saw  that  these  letters  must  have 
been  the  production  of  an  age  when  the  pure  light  of 
Christianity  was  greatly  obsciu-ed.  Hence  he  denounced 
them  so  emphatically;  and  time  has  verified  his  deliv- 
erance. His  language  respecting  them  has  been  often 
quoted,  but  we  feel  we  cannot  more  appropriately  close 
our  observations  on  this  subject  than  by  another  repeti- 
tion of  it, '  There  is  nothing  more  abominable  than  that 
trash  which  is  in  circulation  under  tlie  name  of  Igna- 
tius.' "  Dr.  Killen's  positive  arguments  against  the  gen- 
uineness of  aW  the  epistles  are,  1.  The  style  is  suspicious ; 
2.  The  epistles  ignore  God's  Word,  which  is  never  done 
by  any  of  the  genuine  writings  of  the  early  fathers;  3. 
They  contain  chronological  blunders ;  4.  They  use  words 
in  meanings  which  they  did  not  acquire  tiU  long  after 
the  time  of  Ignatius;  5.  They  abound  in  puerilities,  va- 
poring, and  mysticism ;  G.  They  manifest  an  unhallowed 
and  insane  desire  for  martyrdom.  Baur  and  Hilgenfeld 
also  hold  them  all  not  to  be  genuine,  but  think  that  the 
seven  of  the  shorter  (rreek  recensions  were  the  first  to 
be  forged  after  A.D.  150,  and  that  the  Syriac  three  are 
simply  fragmentary  translations  from  the  Greek.  With 
Uhlhorn  agree  also  many  able  and  sound  critics  of  the 
Romanists  and  Protestants,  as  Mohler,  Hefele,  and  Gie- 
seler. 

The  most  complete  edition  of  Ignatius  is  that  con- 
tained in  the  Patres  Apustolici  of  Cotelerius,  the  second 
edition  of  which,  by  Le  Clerc  (Amst.  1724,  2  vols,  folio), 
contains  all  the  genuine  and  spiurious  epistles  (Greek  and 
Latin),  with  the  epistles  of  Mary  of  Cassobelaa  and  of  the 
Virgin,  the  two  ancient  Latin  versions  (the  common  one 
and  Usher's),  the  Marti/rium  I/jnatii,  the  Dissertationes 
(i.  e.  the  Introduction)  of  Usher,  the  Viiididcc  of  Pear- 
son, a  Dissertaiio  de  Irjnatianis  EpistoUs  by  Le  Clerc, 
and  variorum  notes.  A  useful  edition  of  the  genuine 
epistles,  with  those  of  Clement  of  Rome  and  Polycarp, 
and  the  Marlyria  of  Ignatius  and  Polvcarp,  was  pub- 
lished by  Jacobson  (Oxford,  1838,  2  vols.  8vo).  There 
are  versions  in  several  languages  of  modern  Europe,  in- 
cluding two  English  translations,  an  old  one  by  arch- 
bishop ^Vake  (Genuine  Epistles  of  the  Apostolic  Eathers, 
Loud.  1(j03,  8vo),  and  a  modern  one  by  Clementson  (1827, 
8 vo) .    Wake's  translation  has  been  repeatedly  published. 

The  ^[<lrtlJriuln  Irinatii,\vhich  is  our  chief  authority 
for  the  circumstances  of  Ignatius's  death,  professes  to  be 
written  by  eye-witnesses,  the  companions  of  his  voyage 
to  Rome,  supposed  to  be  Philo,  a  deacon  of  Tarsus  or 
some  other  church  in  Cilicia,  and  Rheus  Agathopus,  a 
SvTian,  who  are  mentioned  in  the  epistles  of  Ignatius 
(.1  d  Philadelph.  c.  11 ;  Ad Smyrneos,  c.  13).  Usher  adds 
to  them  a  third  person.  Gains,  but  on  what  authority  we 
know  not,  and  Gallandius  adds  Crocus,  mentioned  by  Ig- 
natius {Ad  Romanus,  c.  10).  The  account,  with  many 
interpolations,  is  incorporated  in  the  work  of  Symeon 
Metaphrastes  (Dec.  A.D.  20),  and  a  Latin  translation 
from  him  is  given  by  Surius,  De  Prohatis  Scmctor.  Vitis, 
and  in  the  Acta  Sanctorum,  imder  the  date  of  the  1st  of 
February.  The  Martyrium  was  first  printed  in  Latin  by 
archbishop  Usher,  who  gave  two  distinct  versions  from 
different  iNISS.  The  Greek  text  was  first  printed  by 
Ruinart,in  his  Acta  Marty i-um  Sincera  (Par.  1689, 4to), 
from  a  IMS.  in  the  Colbertine  library,  and  in  a  revised 
edition  in  Le  Clerc's  Cotelerius.  It  is  given  1iy  Jacob- 
son  and  by  most  of  the  later  echtors  of  the  epistles.  Its 
genuineness  is  generally  recognised,  but  it  is  thought  to 


be  interpolated.  See  the  remarks  of  Grabe,  quoted  by 
Jacobson  at  the  end  of  the  Martyrium.  A  considerable 
fragment  of  an  ancient  Syriac  versiim  o{  the  Marty rium 
of  Ignatius  has  been  publisliod  by  ^Ir.  Cureton. 

See  Smith, Z>tW.  ofBiny.  and  Mythol.  s.v. ;  Cavc,IIist. 
Lit  t.  anno  117;  Lurdnex,  CridibUity  of  Gospel  History; 
Edinburyh  Rerieir,Ju]y,  1X4!);  Coleman,  .1  w/c;//  Cliris- 
tianity,  p.  197-200;  l\6hvinit,Qr,  Kirchenyesch.  in  Bioy.  i, 
7  sq. ;  jMilman,  Lat.  Christ,  i,  53  sq. ;  Neander,  Ch.  Hist. 
i,  269,  295, 631 ;  Cureton,  Corpits  lynatianum  (Lend.  1849, 
8vo);  Milton, Prose  irorZ:,si,78  sq.;  N.Y.Revieiv,i,o61 ; 
Kitto,  Journ.  Sac.  Lit.  April,  1850 ;  New  Enylander,  Nov. 
1849  ;  Quarterly  Revieir,  Dec.  1850  ;  Lipsius,  in  Zeitsch. 
f.  histor.  Thtol.  1856,  Heft  1 ;  Uhlhorn,  in  Herzofs  Real- 
EncyUop.  vi,  623  sq. ;  B?-it.  and  Eor.  Rev.  xxxiii,  G40  sq. ; 
.4  m.  Presb.  Rev.  Jan.  1867,  p.  137  sq. ;  Pnncet.  Rep.  1849, 
p.  378  sq. ;  A  mer.  Quart.  Church  Review,  Jan.  1870,  p.  563 
sq.    See  also  Epistles. 

Ignatius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  flourish- 
ed about  the  beginning  of  the  9th  century.  The  schism 
of  the  Greek  and  Roman  chiu-ches,  which  began  luider 
Photius  (q.  v.),  who  persecutes!  Ignatius  and  usurped 
his  see,  gives  importance  to  his  life.  The  following  ac- 
count of  him  is  (necessarily)  chiefly  from  Roman  sources, 
and  must  be  taken  with  allowance.  He  was  born  in 
799,  and  was  the  son  of  the  emperor  ]Michael  Curopala- 
tes ;  his  mother,  Procopia,  was  the  daughter  of  the  em- 
peror Nicephorus.  On  the  revolt  of  Leo  the  Armenian, 
Michael  surrendered  to  him  the  throne,  which  he  had 
occupied  for  the  short  period  of  a  year  and  nine  months 
only,  and  embraced  monastic  life.  His  sons  followed 
the  example  of  their  father,  and  the  youngest,  Nicetas, 
then  aged  fourteen,  changed  his  name  to  Ignatius.  The 
new  emperor,  in  order  not  to  be  disturbed  in  the  posses- 
sion of  power,  separated  the  several  members  of  the 
family  of  Michael,  and  caused  his  two  sons,  Eustratius 
and  Nicetas,  to  be  made  eunuchs.  During  the  reign  of 
the  three  emperors,  Leo,  Michael  II,  and  Theophilus, 
the  young  men  were  allowed  to  enjoy  in  tranquillity 
the  monastic  life  to  which  they  had  devoted  themselves. 
Ignatius  was  admitted  into  the  order  of  priesthood  by 
Basil,  bishop  of  Paros,  in  the  Hellespont,  a  prelate  who 
had  suffered  great  persecution  in  opposing  the  Icono- 
clasts, and  to  whom  Ignatius  was  much  attached.  On 
the  death  of  Theophilus,  the  empress  Theodora  -was  de- 
clared regent  in  the  name  of  her  son,  JMichael  HI.  Be- 
ing opposed  to  the  Iconoclasts,  she  banished  John,  the 
patriarch  of  Constantinople,  and  caused  jMethodius  to 
be  elected  in  his  place.  Four  years  after,  on  the  death 
of  Methodius,  the  patriarchal  dignity  was  bestowed  upon 
Ignatius.  But  he  did  not  long  enjoy  this  honor.  Bar- 
das,  the  brother  of  the  empress,  whom  he  had  excom- 
municated on  account  of  his  scandalous  excesses,  having 
obtained  considerable  influence  on  the  mind  of  the 
young  emperor  iMichael,  whose  vices  he  flattered  and 
encouraged,  induced  him  to  take  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment, and  to  compel  his  mother  to  withdraw  to  a  con- 
vent, and  to  accept  the  vows.  Ignatius,  when  sum- 
moned to  lend  his  authority  to  this  unfilial  act,  did  not 
content  himself  with  remonstrating  against  it,  but  gave  4 
a  stern  refusal.  He  was,  in  consequence,  banished  to  the 
isle  of  Terebinthos,  and  deprived  of  his  see,  which  he 
had  held  for  eleven  years.  Photius,  a  eunuch  related 
to  Bardas,  and  a  person  of  considerable  learning,  who 
favored  the  Iconoclasts,  was  by  the  will  of  the  emperor, 
but  without  the  consent  of  the  Church,  appointed  to  the 
patriarchate  of  Constantinople.  For  the  controversy  of 
Photius  with  the  Church  of  Rome  and  its  issue,  see 
Photius.  All  means  employed  to  induce  Bardas  to  re- 
sign remaining  ineffective,  his  death  was  finally  deter- 
mined upon,  and  he  was  murdered  in  866.  Basil  the 
Macedonian  now  became  possessed  of  the  supreme  pow- 
er. One  of  the  first  acts  of  his  reign  was  to  banish 
Photius  and  recall  Ignatius,  who  was  triumphantly  re- 
instated in  his  patriarchal  dignity  Nov.  3,  867.  At  his 
suggestion  a  council  was  assembled  at  Constantinople, 
which  ranks  m  the  Roman  Church  as  the  eighth  oecu- 
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menical.  It  was  presided  over  by  the  legate  of  pope 
Adrian  II,  and  in  it  Photius  and  his  partisans  were  ex- 
communicated, and  tlieir  opinions  condemned.  From 
this  time  Ignatius  was  allowed  to  rule  the  Greek  Church 
without  opposition.  He  died  Oct.  23,  878,  on  which 
day  the  Greek  and  Eoman  churches  still  celebrate  his 
memory.  He  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Sophia, 
but  his  remains  were  afterwards  transferred  to  that  of 
St.  Michael,  near  the  Bosphorus.  The  details  of  his  life 
are  principally  drawn  from  Nicetas  David,  who  had 
known  him  personally.  Ignatius  wrote  Bioc  Tapaaiov 
Tou  TTarpidpxov  KiovaravrLvovTroXewQ,  the  Greek  text 
of  which  remains  impublished,  but  a  Latin  translation 
of  it  is  to  be  found  in  Surius,  Be  prohutis  Sanctorum 
Vitis,  and  in  the  A  eta  Sanctorum  (Feb.  25),  iii,  576 : — 
Bi'of  Tov  ayiov  'SiK:7)(p6pov,  irarpiapxov  Kwvar.,  the 
Greek  text  of  which  is  contained  in  the  Acta  Sancto- 
rum. (March  12),  ii,  704,  Append.  He  also  wrote  other 
works,  among  them  an  abridgment  of  fifty-three  fables 
from  Babrius  in  Iambic  verses,  each  fable  containing 
only  four  verses.  These  were  published  at  first  under 
the  name  of  Gabrias,  Gabrius,  or  Babrius,  in  the  Aldine 
Jisop  (Venice,  1505),  and  afterwards  under  the  author's 
real  name  (Ignatius  Magister),  in  Ritterhusius's  Plie- 
drus,  and  Nevelet's  Mythologia  ^iJsopica.  —  Hoefer, 
Nouv.  Biogr.  Geiie.rale,  xxv,  795 ;  English  Cyclopmdia ; 
Smith,  Bict.  of  Biographg ;  Mosheim,  Ch.  Hist,  ii,  52, 
96;  Neander,67i.  Bist.  iii,  658  sq. ;  Hardwicke,  CL  Hist. 
(Middle  Ages),  p.  195  sq. 
Ignatius  Loyola.  See  Loyola. 
Ignis  Purgatorius.  See  Purgatory. 
Ignorance,  the  want  of  knowledge  or  instruction. 
It  is  often  used  to  denote  illiteracy.  Mr.  Locke  observes 
that  the  causes  of  ignorance  are  chiefly  three :  1,  want 
of  ideas ;  2,  want  of  a  discoverable  connection  between 
the  ideas  we  have ;  3,  want  of  tracing  and  examining 
our  ideas.  As  respects  religion,  ignorance  has  been  dis- 
tinguished into  three  sorts  :  1.  An  invincible  ignorance, 
in  which  the  wiU  has  no  part.  It  is  an  insult  upon  jus- 
tice to  suppose  it  will  punish  men  because  they  were 
ignorant  of  things  which  they  were  physically  incapa- 
ble of  knowing.  2.  There  is  a  icilful  and  ohstinute 
ignorance;  such  an  ignorance,  far  from  exculpating, 
aggravates  a  man's  crimes.  3.  A  sort  of  voluntary  ig- 
norance, which  is  neither  entirely  wilful  nor  entirely 
invincible,  as  when  a  man  has  the  means  of  knowledge, 
and  does  not  use  them. — Locke,  On  the  Umlerstanding,  ii, 
178  ;  Grove,  Moral  P/nlosii]>h>/,  ii,  26,  29,  64;  Watts,  O/i 
the  Mind;  Henderson's  Buck,  Theolog.  Bict.  s.  v.  See 
Knowledge. 

Ignorantines  (Latin,  Fratres  Tgnorantice ;  French, 
Fr'ervs  Ignoi-antins),  also  known  as  the  Congregation  of 
Christian  Inst  motion  and  Christian  Schools,  is  the  name 
of  a  Jesuitical  foundation  for  the  gratuitous  instruction 
of  poor  children  in  sacred  as  well  as  secular  learning, 
which  was  founded  in  France  in  the  early  part  of  the 
18th  century  (1724)  by  the  abbe  de  la  Salle.  As  the 
object  is  to  confine  the  instruction  to  such  branches 
as  do  not  conflict  with,  but  even  favor,  the  religious 
views  of  the  Koman  Catholics,  virtually  preparing  the 
young,  by  the  exclusion  of  all  books  by  Protestants,  to 
remain  true  to  the  church  of  their  fathers,  they  have 
gradually  been  introduced  into  every  Catholic  country 
of  Europe.  In  France  this  society  shared  at  the  Kevo- 
lution  the  fate  of  all  the  other  religious  bodies;  but, 
under  the  name  of  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools, 
they  were  recalled,  and  re-established  under  Napoleon 
in  1806.  They  are  now  exceedingly  numerous  in  France, 
Italy,  and  in  some  parts  of  Bohemia  and  Germany. 
IMany  branches  exist  also  in  England  and  Ireland.  In 
the  latter  country  they  have  large  educational  estab- 
lishments, with  a  series  of  school-books  Sf)ecially  design- 
ed for  Roman  Catholics.  The  Ignorantines  wear  a  dress 
very  similar  to  that  of  the  Jesuits.— Chambers,  Cyclop. 
v,  517  ;  Herzog,  Reul-Encijklop.  vi,  632. 

Igumen  or  Hegujnen  is  the  title  of  an  abbey  in 


the  male  monasteries  of  the  Greek  Chiurch,  more  espe« 
cially  in  Russia. 

Ihre,  JonANN  VON,  a  Swedish  philologian,  was  born 
March  3,  1707,  at  Lund,  and  educated  at  the  universi- 
ties of  Upsala,  Greifswald,  Jena,  and  Halle.  At  the 
last-named  high-school  he  afterwards  lectured  for  a  time 
on  the  Oriental  languages,  then  travelled  extensively  in 
Germany,  Holland,  England,  and  France,  and  on  his  re- 
turn to  his  native  country  was  appointed  librarian  at 
Upsala  University.  In  1737  he  Avas  appointed  professor 
of  poetry,  and  the  year  following  professor  of  rhetoric, 
which  he  remained  for  forty  years.  He  died  Nov.  26, 
1780.  He  distinguished  himself  greatly  by  his  thor- 
ough investigations  into  the  philological  merits  of  his 
mother  tongue,  and  by  his  labors  on  the  Gothic  version 
of  Ulfilas,  the  results  of  which  are  left  us  in  ScrijJta 
versionem  Ulphilanam  et  ling.  Mocso-gothicam  Ulustran- 
tia,  which  were  collected  and  edited  by  A.  F.  Biisching 
(Berl.  1773,  4to).  This  collection  (wliich  is  very  rare, 
as  only  131  copies  were  printed)  contains,  1.  Ulphilas  il- 
lustrutus,  a  series  of  critical  observations  on  the  readings 
of  the  Codex  A  rgenteus,  with  a  preface,  in  which  he  at- 
tempts to  prove  <'  that  the  letters  of  the  Codex  were 
produced  by  an  encaustic  process,  the  surface  of  the 
parchment  having  been  covered  with  wax,  on  which 
silver-leaf  was  laid,  and  the  form  of  the  letter  stamped 
thereon  with  a  hot  iron ;"  2.  Fragmenta  vers.  Ulph.,  con- 
taining the  portions  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  pub- 
lished by  Knittel,  with  annotations ;  3.  Bissertatio  de 
originihus  Ling.  Lat.  et  Gr.  inter  Mossogothos  reperiun- 
dis;  4.  Be  ver-bis  Mcesogoth;  Analecta  Vlphil.,i,de  Cod. 
A  7-gent.  et  litt.  Goth.,  ii,  de  nominibus  subst.  et  adject.  Mce- 
sogoth.; 5.  Be  Ling.  Cod.  Arg.;  6.  Specimen  Gloss.  Ul- 
phil..  cum  prcpfationibus.  An  Appendix  to  the  -work 
cont.iins  tracts  by  other  writers.  He  wrote  also  Be  usu 
LXX  inierpretiim  in  N.  T.  (Upsal.  1730) : — Be  usu  ac- 
centuum  Ilebrmorum  (ibid.  1733).  See  Kitto,  Cyclopimdia 
Bib.  Lit.  ii,  377;  Jocher,  Gelehrt.  Lex.,  Adelung's  Add. 
ii,  2270  sq. 

I.  H.  S.  is  an  inscription  or  monogram  Avhich  has 
probably  been  used  by  the  Christian  Church  from  an 
early  date  among  the  sacred  symbols  on  church  furni- 
ture, and  in  painted  windows  of  the  house  of  God,  but 
its  use  has  by  no  means  been  confined  to  ecclesiastical 
buildings.  On  tombs,  roofs,  and  walls  of  houses,  on 
books,  and  on  other  possessions  of  Christians,  this  mon- 
ogram has  been,  and  is  even  now,  frequently  impressed, 
especially  among  the  adherents  of  the  Roman,  Greek, 
and  Anglican  churches.  The  interpretations  which 
have  been  given  of  this  mystic  title  are  threefold.  One 
is  that  they  are  the  initials  of  the  words  "/w  Hoc  Signo,'^ 
borrowed  from  the  luminous  cross  which  it  is  said  was 
miraculously  displayed  in  the  sky  before  Constantine 
and  his  army.  Others  make  them  the  initials  of  the 
words  "Jesus  Hominum  Salvafor,"  especiallj^  the  Jes- 
uits, who  use  it  for  their  badge  and  motto  in  the  form 
l.rt.S.  i  ^™1  sfi'l  another,  that  they  are  the  first  three 
letters  of  the  Greek  IH20Y2,  Jesus.  This  last  opinion 
has  been  espoused  by  the  late  '•  Cambridge  Camden  So- 
ciety" in  a  work  which  tlioy  jiuljlisbed  on  this  subject: 
Argument  for  the  GrecJc  Origin  of  the  Monogram  L  II.  S. 
(London,  1841).  The  earliest  Cliristian  emblems  found 
also  seem  to  confirm  this  opinion,  as  they  are  in  every 
case  written  in  the  Greek  language,  and  "  the  celebrated 
monogram  inscribed  by  Constantine's  order  on  the  laba- 
rum,  or  standard  of  the  cross,  was  undoubtedly  Greek." 
Eusebius  {Eccles.  Hist.),  in  describing  the  famous  stand- 
ard, says,  "A  long  spear,  overlaid  with  gold,  formed  the 
figure  of  the  cross  by  means  of  a  piece  laid  transversely 
over  it.  On  the  top  of  the  whole  was  fixed  a  crown, 
formed  by  the  intertexture  of  gold  and  precious  stones; 
and  on  this  two  letters  indicating  the  name  of  Christ 
symbolized  the  Saviour's  title  by  means  of  its  first  char- 
acters, the  letter  P  being  intersected  by  a  X  exactly  in 
its  centre;  and  these  letters  the  emperor  was  in  the 
habit  of  wearing  on  his  helmet  at  a  later  period."  In 
regard  to  the  shape  of  the  letter  S  being  Roman,  and 
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not  Greek,  The  Church,  a  paper  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land in  Canada,  says,  "It  might  easily  have  become  cor- 
rupted (i.  e.  the  Greek  2  into  a  Latin  S) — it  would  not, 
indeed,  liave  been  intelligible  except  to  a  few  of  the  best 
scholars  unless  it  were  corrupted — and  so  could  scarcely 
have  escaped  transmutation  when  the  knowledge  of  the 
Greek  tongue,  which  we  are  certified  was  the  case,  per- 
ished, or  very  nearly  so,  during  the  IMicklle  Ages  in  the 
Western  Church."— Staunton,  ^Eccl.  Did.  p.  382 ;  Blunt, 
Eccles.  Diet,  i,  375.     See  L.vbaruji. 

I'im  (Heb.  hjim',  Q''^2>,  ruins,  as  in  Jer.  xxvi,  18, 
etc.),  the  name  of  two  places. 
;.  1.  (Sept.  Ai'fijUjVulg.  lim.)     A  city  in  the  extreme 

south  of  Judah,  mentioned  between  Baalah  and  Azem 
(Josh.  XV,  29),  and  therefore  doubtless  included  within 
the  territory  set  off  to  Simeon,  as  the  associated  places 
were  (Josh,  xix,  3),  which  afford  the  only  means  for  a 
conjectural  position  nearly  midway  from  the  Dead  Sea 
towards  the  Mediterranean. 

2.  (Sept.  rni',  Vulg.  Jje(fbarim,\>ot\\  reading  the  same 
as  in  the  preceding  verse.).  One  of  the  stations  of  the 
Israelites  not  long  before  reaching  the  Jordan  (Numb. 
xxxiii,  4:5) ;  usually  called  fuUy  Ije-abaiuji  (ver.  44). 

Ijar.     See  Iyar. 

Ij'e-ab'arim  (Hebrew  IijeW  ha-Abarim',  "i'^3) 
E'i'13S'_f1,  ruins  of  the  Abarim,  or  regions  beyond;  Sept. 
'Axayai,  but  in  Numb,  xxxiii,  44:  simply  Fat;  Vulg. 
Jealarlm  and  Ijeabarini),  the  forty-seventh  station  of 
the  Israelites  on  approaching  Canaan,  described  as  be- 
ing betv.oen  Obotli  and  Dibon-gad,  '-in  the  border  of 
INIoab"  (Numb,  xxxiii,  44),  or  between  Oboth  and  the 
brook  Zered,  "  in  the  wilderness  which  is  before  (i.  e. 
eaM  of)  Moab,  towards  the  sun-rising"  (Numb,  xxi,  11), 
and  therefore  not  far  from  ,4  iiieh,  a  little  south  of  wady 
el-Ahry,  which  forms  the  southern  boundary  of  the  Mo- 
abitish  territory,  and  lies  near  the  southern  end  of  the 
range  of  Abarim,  that  give  this  compound  form  to  the 
name  (simply  Iim  ni  Numb,  xxxiii,  44),  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  lim  of  Judah  (Josh,  xv,  29).     See  Abakiji. 

I'jon  (Fieb.  Jijon',  '(T'^",  place  of  ruins;  Sept.  'Atv, 
Auh',  Atuiv),  a  frontier  city  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel, 
mentioned  as  being  captiu-ed,  along  with  Abel-Beth- 
IMeholah  and  other  places  in  Najthtali,  first  by  Benlia- 
dad  of  Syria  (1  Kings  xv,  20;  2  Chron.  xvi,  4),  and  af- 
terwards by  Tiglath-pileser  of  Assyria  (2  Kings  xv,  29). 
The  associated  names  and  circumstances  render  the  sup- 
position  of  Dr.  Robinson  {Researches,  iii,  34(5)  very  prob- 
^L  able,  tliat  this  locality  corresponds  to  a  large  ruin-cov- 

^B  ered  liill  called  Tell  Dehbin  (Thomson,  Land  and  Book, 

•  i,  335),  in  the  present  j\Ierj  Ayun  (meadow  o^ fountains), 

a  fine  meadow  tract  between  wady  et-Teim  and  the 
Litany,  north  of  Lake  Huleh  (comp.  Bibliotheca  Sacra, 
184(),  p.  204,  214;  new  edition  of  Researches,  iii,  375; 
Schwarz,  Palestine,  p.  36). 

Iken,  KoNRAi),  a  German  Protestant  theologian  and 
Hebraist,  born  at  Bremen  Dec.  25,  1G.S9,  was  professor 
of  theology  at  tlie  gymnasium  of  that  city,  and  pastor 
of  one  of  tlie  Reformed  churches.  He  died  June  30, 
1753.  Iken  wrote,  Antiquitates  Hebraicce  (Brem.  1730, 
4to,  5th  ed.,  annotated  by  J.  H.  Schacht,  1810,  8vo)  :— 
Thesaurus  Nov.  Theolog.-Philol.  Dissertationum  exeget- 
icaruni  ex  Muscso  Th.  Hascei  et  Conrad.  Ikenii  (Leyden, 
1732,  2  vols,  fol.) : — De  tempore  celebratm  ultimas  Coena; 
paschulis  Christi  (Bremen,  1735  and  1739,  8vo) ;  this 
work  and  tlie  following  are  directed  against  G.  F.  Gude 
(q.  V.) : — Disseriutio  quce  contra  Gudium  demonstratur 
Cosnam  Christi  aravQwaifiov  vere paschale?nfuisse  (Bre- 
men, 1742,  8vo) : — Tractatus  Talmudicus  de  cultu  quo- 
tidiuno  Templi,  quern  versione  Latina  donatum  et  notis  il- 
Imtratum  eruditorum  examini  subjicit  Conrad.  Ikenius 
(Bremen,  1736,  4to) : — Si/mbolm  litterai-ite  ad  increment- 
urn  scieniiai-um  omnis  c/eneris,  a  variis  amicis  collatce 
(Bremen,  1744-49, 3  vols.  8vo)  ■.—Harmonia  histories per- 
pessionmn  J.  Christi  (Bremen,  1743, 4to ;  2d  ed.  Utrecht, 
1758, 4to)  : — Dissertationes  philol.-theolog,  in  diversa  sac. 


cod.  utriusque  instrumentalia  loca  (Leyden,  1749, 4to ;  2d 
ed.  augmented,  pub.  by  J.  H.  Shacht,  Utrecht,  1770, 4to) : 
— De  fnstitutis  et  Ccerimoniis  Lefjis  Mosaicm  ante  Mosen 
(Bremen,  1752,  2  parts,  4to). — Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Gin. 
XXV,  8  sq. ;  Kitto,  Cyclop.  Bib.  Lit.  ii,  377.    (J.  N.  P.) 

Ik'kesh  (Heb.  Ikkesh',  'Q'^V, perverse,  as  in  Psa.  ci, 
4,  etc. ;  Sept.  'E/c/c/f,  'EKKi/c,  'Ekk^ii;),  the  father  of  Ira 
the  Tekoite,  which  latter  was  one  of  David's  famous 
warriors  (2  Sam.  xxiii,  26;  1  Chron.  xi,  28),  and  cap- 
tain of  the  sixth  regiment  of  his  troops  (1  Chron.  xxvii, 
9).     B.C.  ante  1046. 

Ikonobortsi  is  the  name  of  a  small  sect  of  Paissian 
dissenters  who  are  opposed  to  paintings,  both  in  church- 
es and  in  private  houses.     See  Russia. 

Ikriti,  Shemakja  bex-Eliah,  a  Jewish  philosopher 
and  commentator,  originally  from  Rome,  flourished  at 
Negroponte  towards  the  close  of  the  13th  and  the  open- 
ing of  the  14th  century.  His  father  Eliah  was  a  dis- 
tinguished scholar  of  the  island  of  Crete,  whence  he 
derived  his  name.  Sheraarja  devoted  his  early  years 
to  the  study  of  philosophical  writings,  but  later  he  gave 
his  time  almost  exclusively  to  the  study  of  exegesis,  as 
the  result  of  which  he  translated  and  wrote  commenta- 
ries on  all  the  books  of  the  O.  T.,  with  the  exception  of 
Leviticus,  Numbers,  and  Deuteronomy.  His  edition  of 
Genesis,  to  which,  according  to  his  own  statement,  he 
devoted  no  less  than  twenty-five  years,  he  dedicated, 
with  other  works  of  his,  to  king  Robert  of  Naples  (in 
1328).  The  main  object  of  writing  these  commenta- 
ries, which  have  never  yet  been  published,  was  to  rec- 
oncile the  Rabbanites  and  Karaites.  Himself  a  Rabba- 
nite,  he  held  that  the  Karaites  were  in  the  wrong  to 
set  aside  altogether  the  Talmudical  traditions ;  and  the 
Rabbanites,  he  asserted,  missed  the  mark  also  by  not 
only  assigning  the  first  place  to  the  Talmud,  but  by  dis- 
regarding tlie  Bible  (comp.  Ozar  Xechmitd,\ien.  1857, 
ii,  93).  But,  whatever  his  success  may  have  been  with 
the  Rabbanites,  he  certainly  failed  to  convince  the  Ka- 
raites, who  read  his  works  extensively,  that  the  Talmu- 
dical Hagada  contained  a  deep  meaning  unrevealed  to  1  lie 
superficial  student,  or  to  persuade  them  that  the  Bible 
and  Talmud  both  deserved  a  philosophical  interpreta- 
tion. Another  aim  which  Shemarja  is  said  to  have  had 
in  writing  his  commentaries  was  the  union  of  the  follow- 
ers of  Maimonides  (q.  v.)  with  the  old  orthodox  school. 
He  also  wrote  a  Logic,  after  the  Greek  style,  and  a  He- 
brew Grammar.  See  Gratz,  Gesch.  d.  Juden,  vii,  318 
sq. ;  Carmoly,  in  Jost's  A nnalen  (1839),  p.  69, 155 ;  Dukes, 
Shir  Shelomo  (Hannov.  1858),  ii,  4;  Kitto,  Cyclopcsdia 
Bibl.  Liter,  ii,  377 ;  Fiirst,  Biblioth.  Jud.  iii,  27  sq.  (J. 
H.W.) 

I'lai  (Heb.  Hay',  "^^i",  i.  q.  Chald.  i^!^*,  sujjreme; 
Sept.  'H/\(),  an  Ahohite,  and  one  of  David's  chief  heroes 
(1  Chron.  xi,  29) ;  called  Zalmox  in  the  parallel  list  (2 
Sam.  xxiii,  28).     B.C.  1046. 

Ildefonsus,  St.,  archbishop  of  Toledo,  was  bom  in 
that  city  in  607.  He  studied  under  Isidore  of  Seville, 
became  monk,  then  abbot  of  the  convent  of  Agli,  near 
Toledo,  and  was  finally  made  archbishop  of  his  native 
city  in  658.  According  to  Julian  of  Toledo,  Ildefonsus 
composed  a  large  number  of  works,  most  of  which,  hov>-- 
ever,  were  left  unfinished.  The  only  writings  supposed 
to  be  authentic  that  we  now  possess  under  his  name  are, 
De  illibatn  b.  Virginis  rirginitate  (in  the  Biblioth.  Patr., 
Lugd.,  xii) : — two  books,  De  cognitione  baptismi  et  de  iti- 
nere  deserti  quo  pergitur  post  baptismum,  a  rule  of  faith 
and  conduct  for  converts : — a  continuation  of  Isidorus's 
De  viris  illustribus,  beginning  with  Gregory  the  Great, 
and  containing  notices  of  thirteen  other  writers,  mostly 
Spanish  bishops  (in  Fabricius,  Bibl.  eccles.  p.  60  sq.).  One 
of  his  successors  in  the  see  of  Toledo,  St.  Julian  (680-690), 
added  to  this  a  Vita  Ildefonsi  Toletani,  from  which  al- 
most all  oiu-  information  concerning  Ildefonsus  is  de- 
rived. Two  letters  of  his,  wit]i  answers  by  Quirinus, 
bishop  of  Barcelona,  are  fomid  in  D'Achery,  Spicil.    The 
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Adoptianists  (q.  v.),  in  the  8th  centun',  quoted  the  writ- 
ings of  Eufjeniuit,  lkkfonsii.%Julianus,  ToleUnue  sedis  an- 
tistites,  as  favoring  their  peculiar  views  (see  Alcuin,  0pp. 
ii,  568).  See  the  Bollandists,  Jan.  23d ;  Gregorio  May- 
ans, Vida  de  S.  Ildefonso  (Valentia,  17-27, 12mo)  ;  Baro- 
nius,  A  nnales,  6G7,  No.  5,  G ;  Baillet,  Vies  des  Saints,  Jan. 
23d.  — Herzog,  Real-Encyklop.  vi,  633;  Hoefer,  Nouv. 
Biog.  Ghierak,  xxv,  811  sq. ;  Neander,  Ch.  Hist,  iii,  581. 

Ilgen,  Karl  David,  an  eminent  German  theologian, 
was  born  February  26, 1763,  at  the  village  of  Sehna,  in 
Prussian  Saxony.'    When  fourteen  years  old  he  was 
able  to  enter  the  second  class  in  the  gymnasium  of 
Naumburg ;  but  his  parents  being  iniable  to  give  him 
any  further  help,  he  was  from  that  time  obliged  to  de- 
pend on  his  own  exertions  alone.    His  struggle  for  sub- 
sistence strengthened  his  mind,  and  in  1783,  with  a  good 
elementarj'  education,  he  entered  the  University  of  Leip- 
zig.    Here  were  written  his  first  essays,  which  are  to  be 
found  in  the  collection  of  his  works  entitled  Opuscula 
philolofjica  (Erford,  1797,  2  vols.).     He  applied  himself 
with  particular  zeal  to  the  study  of  the  Oriental  lan- 
guages, especially  the  Hebrew.    In  1789  he  was  called  to 
the  rectorship  of  the  Academy  of  Naumburg,  and  so  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  an  instructor  that  five  years  after- 
wards he  was  caUed  as  professor  of  Oriental  languages 
to  Jena,  and  there  he  was  finally  transferred  to  the 
chair  of  theology.     In  spite  of  his  eminent  attainments, 
his  bluntness  and  dryness  of  manner  prevented  his  be- 
ing as  efficient  in  his  new  sphere  of  action  as  he  might 
otherwise  have  been.     His  learning  was  better  display- 
ed in  his  writings  than  in  his  lectiu-es.     He  began  to 
write  a  work  on  the  "  Historical  Documents  of  the  Tem- 
ple of  Jerusalem,"  for  which  he  intended  to  make  a  thor- 
ough investigation  of  all  the  Jewish  sayings,  traditions, 
and  fables,  and  to  compare  them  with  what  historical 
knowledge  we  possess  on  the  same  points,  so  as  to  se- 
cure a  historj'  of  the  Jews,  their  political  institutions, 
their  mode  of  divine  worship,  their  moral,  religious,  and 
intellectual  state,  such  as  would  truly  have  deserved  the 
name  of  a  critically  correct  history ,"  but,  through  the 
agency  of  G.  Hermann,  this  work  was  interrupted  by  a 
call  as  rector  to  Pforte  (in  Prussian  Saxony)  (1802). 
He  held  this  position  for  twenty-nine  years,  and  ful- 
filled its  duties  with  distinguished  ability.     In  1816  he 
was  appointed  counsellor  of  the  Consistory.     In  1831  he 
was  compelled  to  ask  for  his  discharge,  and  retired  to 
Berlin,  where  he  died  September  17, 1834.     All  that  he 
has  left  us  of  any  value,  besides  tlie  De  Johi  antiqiiis- 
simi  carminis  Ilebr.  natura  atque  rirtute  (Leips.  1789), 
is  a  few  philosophical  treatises  which  he  wrote  during 
his  rectorship  at  Pforte. — Herzog,  Real-EncijUop.  vi,  633 
sq. ;  Kitto,  Cyclop.  Bib.  Lit.  ii,  378. 

Hive,  Jacob,  an  English  infidel,  born  in  1710,  was 
both  a  printer  and  a  type-founder  by  trade.  In  1733 
he  published  a  discourse  to  prove  the  plurality  of  worlds. 
He  maintained  that  earth  is  a  hell,  and  that  the  souls 
of  men  are  fallen  angels.  Before  and  after  this  publica- 
tion he  lectiured  publicly  on  the  same  topic.  In  the 
same  year,  1733,  he  published  anotlicr  work,  entitled 
A  Dialofjue  between  a  Doctor  of  the  Church  of  England 
and  Mr.  Jacob  Hive  upon  the  subject  of  the  Oration.  In 
1751  he  published  what  claimed  to  be  a  translation  of 
The  Book  of  Jasher,  which  he  attributed  to  a  certain 
Alcuin  of  Brittany,  although  he  was  himself  the  real  au- 
thor (see  Home's  Bibl.  Bib.).  Another  pamphlet,  enti- 
tled Modest  Remarks  on  Bishop  Sherlock's  Sermons,  caused 
him  to  be  condemned  to  two  years'  imprisonment.  Dur- 
ing his  forced  residence  at  Clerkenwell  Bridewell,  he 
wrote  Reasons  offered  for  the  Reformation  of  the  House 
of  Correction  in  Clerkenwell.  Hive,  however,  did  some 
real  service  to  Biblical  statistics  in  publishing  a  second 
edition  of  Calasio,  Concordantice  Sacrormn  Bibliorum 
(Lond.  1747, 4  vols.  fol.).  See  Gough,  Brit.  Topography  ; 
Wilson,  Hist,  of  Dissenting  Churches ;  Chalmers,  Gen. 
Biog.  Diet.';  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog.  Generale,  xxv,  814; 
Darling,  Cyckqi.  Bibliog.  ii,  1605.     (J.  N.  P.) 


Illatio  is  a  term  used  in  old  rituals  of  the  Mass  for 
p7'a>futio. 

Illescas,  Jacob  de  (ITSpt:-'^'''!  Sip"'').  a  Jew- 
ish philosopher  and  comm-entator,  flourished  in  the  14th 
century  at  lUecas,  not  far  from  Madrid,  whence  his  fam- 
ily derived  their  name.  He  wrote  a  Commentary  on  the 
Pentateuch  (contained  in  Frankfurter's  great  Rabbinic 
Bible)  in  an  allegorical,  cabalistic  sense,  with  many  val- 
uable grammatical  explanations  of  difficult  passages. 
He  also  paid  particiUar  attention  to  obscure  passages  of 
Kashi  and  Aben-Ezra's  expositions  on  this  portion  of 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  and  freely  quotes  other  celebra- 
ted Jewish  literati,  as  Lekach  Tob,  Joseph,  Tarn,  Bc- 
chor  Shor,  Jchudah  the  Pious,  Isaac  of  Vienna,  I\Ioses 
de  Coney,  Aaron,  Eljakim,  the  Tosafoth,  etc.  See  Kit- 
to,  Cyclop.  Biblical  Liter,  ii,  878 ;  Fiirst,  Biblioth.  Jud. 
ii,  91. 

Illgen,  Christiax  Friedrich,  a  German  theolo- 
gian, was  born  at  Chemnitz,  in  Saxony,  Sept.  16, 1786, 
studied  at  the  University  of  Leipzig,  where  he  first  lec- 
tured, and  then  became  extraordinary  professor  of  phi- 
lology in  1818,  of  theology  in  1823,  ordinary  professor 
of  theology  in  1825,  and  finally  canon.  He  was  partic- 
ularly distinguished  for  his  knowledge  of  theological 
histor}'.  He  died  Aug.  4,  1844,  His  principal  works 
are,  Ldlius  Socinus,  I^eben  (Lpz.  1814  and  1826,  2  parts, 
4to) : — Memoria  utriusqiie  caferliismi  Lutheri  (Leipzig, 
1829-30)  i—Historia  a,]!^  fu  j,hi!nh;iUci  (1836-40) :— .4 &- 


handlung  ii.  den  Werth  ih  r  c/n-is/lic/icn  Dognii 
(1817);  and  a  collection  i)i  rrtdigten:  die  VerUarung  d. 
irdischen  Lebem  diirch  d.  Evangelium  (1823).  He  found- 
ed the  Historical  Theological  Society,  and  from  1825  to 
the  time  of  his  death  he  edited  the  Zeitschrift  fur  hist. 
Theol.  See  S.  Bruno  Lindner,  Erinnerunge:n  an  Dr.  Hl- 
gen  in  the  Zeitschrift f.  d.  historische  Theologie  (1845),  p. 
3  ;  Hoefer,  Xmir.  Jliog.  Gener.  xxv,  814 ;  Herzog,  i?ea^- 
Encyk!oj,aiiii.  vi.  (l;!5. 

Illuminated  ((pumZuixtvoi)  was  a  term  used  in  the 
early  Christian  Church  for  the  baptized.  See  Baptism. 
The  apostle  Paul  writes  in  two  places  (Heb.  vi,  4 ;  x, 
32)  of  those  who  were  aVa^  (puiTttr^ivTEQ  ;  and  the 
Council  of  Laodicea  (A.D.  372),  in  its  third  canon,  calls 
the  newly  baptized  7rpoo-0«Vwc  (pwTia^kvTuQ.  Justin 
Martyr,  in  his  second  Apology,  explains  the  name  to  re- 
fer to  the  spiritual  knowledge  acquired  by  those  who 
were  baptized,  and  there  was  probably  an  association 
between  the  term  and  the  ritual  use  of  lights  in  the 
baptismal  service.— Blunt,  Cyclop,  of  Theol.  i,  323.  By 
some,  however,  the  title  "  illuminated"  is  supposed  to 
have  been  given  to  those  newly  baptized  in  the  early 
Church,  because  a  lighted  taper  was  put  into  their  hands 
as  a  symbol  of  their  enlightenment.  See  Lights.  (J. 
H.W.) 

Illuminati,  a  name  assumed  at  different  periods  by 
sects  of  Mystics  or  Enthusiasts  and  Thcosophs,  who 
claim  a  greater  degree  of  illumination  or  perfection  than 
other  men. 

1,  The  first  sect  known  under  this  name  was  a 
party  of  mystic  enthusiasts  who  made  their  appearance 
in  Spain  about  1575,  and  who  also  bore  the  name  of 
A  lumbrados  or  A  lombrados.  They  considered  prayer 
as  such  an  efficacious  means  of  luiion  with  God  that  the 
soul  of  man  coidd  bj'  it  become  entirely  identified  with 
the  nature  of  God,  so  that  its  actions  would  therefore  be 
really  the  actions  of  God  himself;  and  they  fiu-ther  held 
that  for  such  persons  good  works,  the  sacraments,  etc., 
are  superfluous  as  a  means  of  sanctification.  (We  invite 
here  to  a  comparison  of  the  doctrines  of  this  sect  with 
the  Jesuits,  when  first  instituted  by  Ignatius  Loyola. 
See  Ranke,  History  of  the  Popes,  transl.  by  IMrs.  Austin, 
i,  190.)  They  were  persecuted  by  the  Inquisition,  and 
then  disappeared  from  Spain ;  but  in  1623  they  reap- 
peared in  France,  under  the  name  of  Guerinets,  a  sect 
very  similar  to  the  Alombrados  of  Spain,  a  sort  of  Illu- 
minati, but  who,  in  addition  to  the  mj'stic  belief  of  the 
Alombrados,  believed  in  a  special  revelation  of  perfect!- 
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bility,  made  to  one  of  their  number,  a  friar,  whose  name 
was  Bouquet,  But  they  also  soon  became  extinct,  and 
were  no  longer  known  in  France  in  1635. 

Another  very  similar  sect  arose  in  Belgium. 

2.  But  the  name  of  "  Illuminati"  was  really  first  given 
to  an  association  of  Deists  and  Kcpublicans  which  was 
founded  May  1, 1776,  by  Adam  Wcishaujit,  professor  of 
canon  law  at  the  University  of  Ingolstadt.  This  "  or- 
der," which,  by  its  founder,  was  first  called  the  Order  of 
the  PerfectibiUsts,  was  established  on  a  masonic  founda- 
tion like  that  of  the  organization  of  the  Jesiuts.  They 
announced  as  their  aim  to  elevate  mankind  to  the  high- 
est possible  degree  of  moral  purity,  and  to  lay  the  foun- 
dation for  the  reformation  of  the  world  by  organizing 
an  association  of  the  best  men  to  oppose  the  progress 
of  moral  evd.  Practically,  however,  the  "  order"  soon 
evinced  tendencies  dangerous  alike  to  Church  and  State. 
In  their  opposition  to  religious  and  political  Jesuitism, 
which  at  that  time,  in  Roman  Catholic  Germany,  im- 
posed unbearable  restraints  on  the  human  mind,  they 
aimed  at  nothing  less  than  revolutionizing  religion, 
abolishing  Christianity  in  order  to  substitute  reason  in 
its  place,  deposing  all  civil  powers,  and  establishing  a 
nominal  republican  government.  Weishaupt  himself, 
however,  was  a  very  honorable  man,  actuated  by  the 
piurest  motives,  and  zealous  for  the  religious  and  polit- 
ical improvement  of  mankind.  The  most  active  disciple, 
through  whose  influence  the  society  increased  with  ex- 
traordinary rapidity,  was  the  baron  Adolph  von  Knigge, 
who  joined  the  Illuminati  in  1780,  The  baron  main- 
tained that  Cliristianity  was  not  so  much  a  popular  re- 
ligion as  a  system  exclusively  applicable  to  the  elect, 
and  that,  introduced  by  the  Jlystics,  it  had  fomid  its 
form  of  highest  development  in  Freemasonry.  Only 
a  small  number  of  the  elect  were  allowed  an  insight  into 
the  ultimate  object  of  tlie  new  organization,  but  the 
whole  system  was  made  profusely  attractive  to  a  certain 
class  of  minds  by  mysterious  ceremonies  and  forms.  The 
order  aimed  steadfastly  at  obtaining  the  control  of  the 
higher  offices  in  Church  and  State ;  and,  although  lib- 
erty and  equality  were  proclaimed  as  its  fundamental 
principles,  it  sought  absolute  supremacy.  With  a  view 
to  reach  that  end,  AVeishaupt,  who  had  himself  been  a 
Jesuit,  finally  made  use  of  the  same  means  by  which 
the  Jesuits  had  been  so  successful.  Thus  he  sought 
to  win  over  to  his  side  all  persons  of  any  influence ;  to 
surround  rulers  with  members  of  the  order;  to  make 
proselytes  of  men  weak  in  mind  but  strong  of  purse, 
while  at  the  same  time  he  excluded  such  as,  on  ac- 
count of  their  pride  or  their  strength  of  character,  would 
be  unlikely  to  prove  pliant  subjects,  or  whose  want  of 
discretion  might  injure  the  order.  Strict,  unquestioning, 
and  blind  obedience  was  made  the  first  duty  of  every 
member ;  every  one  was  under  the  direct  control  of  his 
immediate  superiors,  and  knew,  in  fact,  no  other  mem- 
bers of  the  order.  Aside  from  this,  each  member  was 
subject  to  a  private  supervision,  which  extended  to  the 
head  of  the  society ;  "  and  the  Illuminati  were  soon  in- 
volved in  a  system  of  mutual  espionage,  confession,  and 
the  lilve,  essentially  inconsistent  with  true  freedom,  but 
calculated  to  place  the  threatls  all  in  one  hand,  by  which 
the  holy  legion  was  to  be  led  on,  as  it  was  imagined,  to 
the  benefaction  of  mankind."  Only  such  persons  as 
were  distinguished  for  prudence,  wisdom,  complete  ab- 
negation for  self,  and  zeal  for  the  interest  of  the  society, 
were  admitted  to  the  higher  degrees,  wherein  the  mys- 
teries of  the  higher  order  were  revealed  to  them,  while 
those  of  the  lower  degrees  hardly  suspected  their  exist- 
ence. These  mysteries  related  to  reUgion,  on  which 
subject  they  were  of  the  character  of  naturalism  and 
free-thinking ;  and  to  politics,  in  regard  to  which  the 
aim  was  to  replace  monarchy  by  republicanism  and  so- 
cialism. An  active  correspondence  was  kept  up  be- 
tween the  chiefs  and  the  members  of  the  order  in  the 
different  districts  where  lodges  were  established.  It 
was  carried  on  by  means  of  a  cipher,  generally  of  the 
usual  figures ;  but  the  higher  orders  also  made  use  of 
IV.— 1 1 


other  signs.  The  months  were  designated  by  particu- 
lar names;  thus  January  became  Diiiith,  February  Ben- 
meh ;  and  Germany  was  called  the  Orient,  Bavaria  .1  chuia, 
Munich  A  thens.  The  order  was  represented  V>y  © ,  a 
lodge  by  '^.  The  letters  addressed  to  a  superior  were 
marked  Q.  L.,  i.  e.  Quihus  licet,  to  open  the  letter;  if  the 
letter  was  addressed  to  one  of  the  higher  chiefs,  it  was 
marked  Soli;  and  if  to  one  still  superior,  Primo.  Each 
one  of  the  Illuminati  was,  besides,  known  in  the  order  by 
some  particular  name.  Thus  the  founder  went  by  the  om- 
inous appellation  of  Spartacus ;  Knigge  by  that  of  Philo, 
etc.  The  attractions  which  the  order  presented  by  its 
mysterious  secret  forms,  and  the  extraordinary  energy 
and  Jesuitical  acumen  which  the  leaders  brought  to  bear 
on  their  undertaking,  soon  swelled  its  niunbers,  and, 
during  its  most  prosperous  period,  the  association  con- 
sisted of  over  2000  members,  among  them  some  of  the 
most  prominent  names  of  Germany,  and  even  princes, 
who,  however,  could  only  be  initiated  into  the  lower 
orders,  as  the  higher  mysteries  of  the  order  inculcated 
republicanism.  The  head-quarters  of  the  order  were 
in  Bavaria,  which,  with  Suabia  and  Franconia,  formed 
the  first  province  of  the  association  in  (iermauy,  and  it 
was  not  only  established  in  all  the  principal  cities  of 
Germany,  but  also  gained  a  foothold  in  France,  Belgi- 
um, HoUand,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Poland,  Hungary,  and 
Italy. 

As  regards  its  interior  organization,  the  order  was  es- 
tablished on  the  basis  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  of  -which, 
as  we  have  already  observed,  Weishaupt  had  once  been 
a  member.  In  1777  he  had  joined  the  freemasons. 
From  the  first  it  had  been  his  aim  to  connect  his  new 
society  with  freemasonry,  for  the  piurpose  of  giving  it  a 
firmer  foundation,  and  with  the  ultimate  object  of  final- 
ly absorbing  the  latter  in  the  former.  Knigge's  activi- 
ty and  enterprise  finally  succeeded  in  bringing  the  Illu. 
minati  to  be  considered  as  freemasons  by  the  craft,  but 
this  step  made  new  enemies  for  the  Illuminati,  and  ul- 
timately caused  their  overthrow.  Knigge  modelled  the 
material  organization  of  the  society  after  that  of  free- 
masonry, dividing  the  members  into  three  classes,  each 
of  which  was  again  composed  of  several  degrees.  The 
first,  a  preparatory  class,  was  composed  of  novices,  Mi- 
nervites,  and  Illuminati  minores.  Any  man  eighteen 
years  of  age  coidd  become  a  novice,  and  on  his  conduct 
depended  his  promotion  to  the  next  degree,  which  could 
be  effected  after  one,  two,  or  three  years.  The  second 
class,  or  that  of  freemasons,  embraced  apprentices,  ma- 
sons, and  master-masons,  besides  the  two  higlier  grades 
of  Illuminatus  major  and  of  Illuminatus  dirigens,  or 
Scottish  knights.  These  latter  had  the  control  of  the 
Minervite  lodges.  The  third  class,  or  that  of  the  "3Iys- 
teries,"  was  divided  into  higher  and  lesser  mj'steries ; 
the  latter  embraced  the  priests  and  the  regents,  or  mem- 
bers to  whom  had  been  imparted  the  mysterious  aims 
of  the  society  in  regard  to  religion  and  politics.  The 
initiation  to  the  degree  of  regent  was  conducted  with 
great  solemnity,  and  was  very  impressive.  The  adepts 
of  the  higher  mysteries  were  also  of  two  degrees,  the 
Maffnus  and  the  Bex,  to  whom  the  princii)les  of  natu- 
ralism, republicanism,  and  socialism  were  further  devel- 
oped. These  were  the  Areopagites  cf  tlie  order,  and 
had  no  superiors  but  the  secret  council,  presided  over  by 
the  general  of  the  order  (Weishaupt),  which  composed 
the  highest  court  of  appeal  for  all  members  of  the  order. 

A  jealous  feeling  and  contention  for  leadership  which 
sprang  up  between  Weishaupt  and  I^igge,  and  a  cUffer- 
ence  of  opinion  of  the  two  greatest  heads  of  the  society 
on  many  points  of  organization  and  discipline,  hastened 
the  decline  of  the  order,  especially  after  Knigge  had  left 
it  (July  1,  1784).  As  soon  as  the  State  and  Church- 
cUsturbing  tendency,  which  for  a  time  had  remained 
hidden,  became  knowm,  the  order  was  vehemently  de- 
nounced. Jmie  22, 178-1,  the  elector  of  Bavaria  issued 
an  edict  for  its  suppression.  But  the  society  continued 
to  exist  in  secret.  When,  liowevcr,  the  authorities  had 
succeeded  in  obtaiumg  fiurtber  evidences  of  the  danger- 
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ous  tendency  of  the  order  by  securing  some  of  tbe  pa- 
pers of  the"  association  (which  they  published),  they 
punished  the  memtjers  by  fine,  imprisonment,  and  exile. 
Many  quit  the  country,  among  them  Weishaupt  (Feb. 
16, 1785),  on  whose  head  a  price  had  been  set.  He  fled 
to  Gotha  (some  say  Halle),  and  resided  there  until  his 
death,  Nov.  18, 1830.  Edicts  Avere  again  published  by 
the  elector  of  Bavaria,  March  2  and  August  16,  1785, 
which,  by  the  severe  punishment  which  it  threaten- 
ed to  members,  caused  the  rapid  decline  of  the  order, 
and  they  disappeared  altogether  towards  the  close  of  the 
last  century  (eighteenth).  "  Great  importance  was  at 
one  time  attached  to  the  order  of  the  lUuminati,  whose 
secret  influence  was  regarded  as  a  principal  cause  of 
many  of  the  poUtical  events  of  the  time  of  the  French 
Kevolution,  and  the  works  of  Abbe  Barruel  and  of  Pro- 
fessor Kobison  of  Edinburgh  upon  this  subject  were  ea- 
gerly read,  but  the  highly  exaggerated  character  of 
their  views  is  now  generally  acknowledged."  See  Her- 
zog,  Real- EncyUop.  vi,  636;  Chambers,  Cyc/op.  v,  519; 
Grosse  Absichten  d.  Ordens  d.  Illuminaten,  etc.,  von  tier 
ehemaligen  Mitgliedern  (Munich,  1786) ;  Nachtrag  z.  d. 
grossen  Absichten  (Mun.  1786) ;  Grundsdtze,  Verfassung 
u,  Schicksale  d.  Illuminatenordens  in  Bayei-n  (1786) ; 
Weishaupt, ^^ofo(7«e  d.  Illuminaten  (Frank.  1786) ;  same, 
Einleitung  z.  meiner  Apologia  (Frank.  1787) ;  same,  Bos 
verbesserte  System  d.  Illuminaten,  etc.  (Frank.  1787) ; 
Philo's  (Knigge's)  Endliche  Erkldruiig  und  Antwort, 
etc.  (Hannov.  1788) ;  Die  neuen  A  rbeiten  d.  Sjmrtacus  u. 
Philo  in  d.  Illuminatemjrden,  etc.  (1794) ;  Voss,  Ueber  d. 
IllumiHatenorden  (1799) ;  Einige  Originalschriften  d.  Il- 
luminatenordens, etc.,  aufhdchsten  Bejehl  z.  Druck  bejor- 
dertQil\mc\i.  1787) ;  Nachtragv.  weiter-en  Originalschrift- 
en, und  der  Illuminatensekte  iiberhaiipt,  etc.  fMiinch. 
1787);  Henke,  Kirchengesch.  vii,  206  sq. ;  Zeitschrijl  f. 
hist.  Theol.  vi,  art.  ii ;  Ersch  und  Gruber,  A  llgeni.  Encyklop. 
sect,  ii,  xvi,  206  sq. ;  Kaknis,  German  Protestantism,  p. 
59  sq.     See  Mystics.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Illumiuatio  (sacramentum  illuminatioiiis).  See 
Illuminated. 

Illumination,  Art  of.  The  art  of  illuminating 
manuscripts  with  gold  and  color  seems  to  prevail  in 
couiitries  where  the  art  of  printing  is  unknown.  It  has 
been  erroneously  supposed  to  have  been  originated  by 
Christianity ;  it  is  certain,  however,  that  under  its  sway 
it  was  brought  to  its  known  perfection.  The  time  when 
the  Christians  first  adapted  the  art  of  illumination  it  is 
impossible  to  determine  definitely,  but  it  most  probably 
dates  from  the  time  when  the  ancient  fashion  of  rolled 
manuscripts  (comp.  the  article  Tiiokah),  which  the  Jews 
still  preserve,  was  changed  for  the  present  book  form. 
The  earliest  specimens  extant  are  from  the  first  half  of 
the  2d  century;  and  we  find  St.  Jerome,  no  later  than  the 
4th  centiu-y,  complaining  of  the  abuse  of  filling  up  books 
with  ornamental  capital  letters  of  an  enormous  size.  In 
the  5th  century  many  of  the  MSS.  were  illuminated, 
especially  copies  of  the  Gospels  and  other  Scriptures. 
They  were  written  on  a  blue  ground  in  silver,  with  the 
name  of  God  in  gold.  By  the  influence  of  Byzantine 
luxuT}'  there  were  even  produced  some  copies  on  a  gilded 
gromitl  in  letters  of  black.  One  of  the  best  specimens  of 
the  perfection  to  which  the  art  had  been  brought  in  that 
century  is  the  Codex  A  rgentens,  or  copy  of  the  Gothic 
(Ulphilas's)  version  of  the  N.  T.  in  letters  of  silver,  with 
the  initials  in  gold,  now  preserved  in  the  royal  librarj' 
at  Upsala.  It  is  also  supposed  that  at  that  time  the  va- 
rious schools  of  illumination  originated.  "  Eome  had 
succumbed  to  barb.irian  violence,  and  her  arts,  though 
decaying,  still  exerted  an  influence  in  this  new  style  of 
painting,  then  in  its  infancy.  That  influence  was  natu- 
rally stronger  in  Italy,  and  therefore  the  early  illumina- 
tions of  the  Italian  school  bear  traces  of  the  old  Roman 
style.  In  France  the  same  influence  was  manifest,  mix- 
ed up  with  national  peculiarities,  and  this  school  was 
consequently  called  the  Franco-Roman."  But,  remark- 
able as  it  may  appear,  it  is  now  found  that  Ireland  was 
far  in  advance  of  other  nations  in  the  knowledge  of  this 


art,  as  she  was  generally  in  advance  of  them  in  the 
scale  of  civilization.  "Her  fame  had  extended  over 
Europe,  her  monasteries  were  adorned  with  men  of 
great  piety  and  learning,  who  were  the  trainers  of  the 
leading  spirits  of  the  age.  She  was  the  first  to  break 
through  the  dense  darkness  of  the  times,  and,  as  she 
gave  Christianity  to  Scotland,  so  she  also  imparted  to 
the  Saxons  the  art  of  illumination."  The  first  illumi- 
nator seems  to  have  been  Dagoeus,  abbot  of  Iniskeltra, 
who  flourished  in  the  second  half  of  the  6th  century. 
Of  English  illumuiation,  the  finest  specimen  extant  is 
from  the  10th  century,  the  celebrated  "  Benedictional" 
by  St.  Ethelwold,  bishop  of  AVinchester,  -wTitten  and 
painted  between  963  and  084.  In  the  13th  centur\',  and 
even  down  to  its  decline  three  centuries  later,  the  art 
was  greatly  fiu-thered  by  Bona  Ventura's  series  of  medi- 
tations on  the  life  of  Christ,  which  gave  minute  descrip- 
tions of  the  several  scenes  of  which  it  treated,  and  thus 
formed  a  sort  of  ideal.  During  the  Byzantine  period  it 
was  mainly  the  Scriptures,  the  works  of  the  fathers,  and 
books  for  Church  service  generally  that  were  illumina- 
ted. Later,  volumes  for  private  devotion  were  also  thus 
enriched,  until,  at  the  close  of  the  15th  centurj^  the  art 
of  illumination  was  generally  applied  not  only  to  books, 
but  to  MSS.  of  almost  any  sort.  The  invention  of  print- 
ing seemed  to  sound  its  death-knell,  and  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  the  monks,  who,  being  cut  off  from 
secular  business,  and  having  found  employment  by  the 
application  of  this  art,  then  made  a  strong  resistance  to 
the  introduction  of  an  art  that  would  deprive  them, 
sooner  or  later,  of  their  own  employment.  But  the 
popular  mind  had  become  so  accustomed  to  the  illumi- 
nation of  works,  that  its  extinction  was  much  more 
gradual  than  had  been  anticipated,  and  the  earliest 
printed  books  were  not  only  illuminated,  but  the  print- 
ers even  attempted,  by  a  process  of  their  art,  to  super- 
sede manual  labor.  Perhaps  the  latest  effort  of  this 
kind  was  an  edition  of  the  Liturgy,  brought  out  in  1717 
by  John  Short,  entirely  engraved  on  copper  plates. 
"The  pages  were  surrounded  by  borders,  and  embel- 
lished with  pictures  and  decorated  initial  letters." 
See  Hill,  English  Monasticism,  ch.  xii,  where  may  also 
be  found  the  details  of  the  work  as  it  was  carried  on 
for  centuries  in  the  various  monasteries  of  Europe. — 
Brande  and  Cox,  Diet,  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Aii,  ii, 
193  sq. 
lUuminism.  See  Illuminati  ;  Eatioxalisji, 
Illyes,  Andreas,  a  Hungarian  prelate,  was  bom  at 
Szont-Gyoergy,  in  Transylvania,  in  the  first  half  of  the 
17th  century,  and  educated  at  Eome.  On  his  return  to 
his  native  country  he  filled  several  positions  of  trust, 
then  went  to  Posen  as  canon,  and  later  became  bishop 
of  Weissenburg.  On  account  of  the  political  disturb- 
ances in  Transj'lvania  he  removed  to  Vienna.  The 
time  of  his  death  is  not  generalh'  known.  He  publish- 
ed Verbum  adverbiarum,  74  sermons  in  Hungarian  (Vi- 
enna, 1693,  4to)  :—Fii(B  sanctorum  (ibid.  1693),  in  Him- 
garian  (Tyman,  1705,  and  often),  etc.— Jocher,  Gelehrt. 
/.ex.  Add.  ii,  2276. 

Illyrica,  Council  of  (Concilium  lUyriaim'),  held  in 
the  jear  375,  according  to  Ceillier  and  Hefele,  by  order 
of  the  emperor  Valentinian.  It  was  attended  by  a  large 
number  of  bishops,  who  met  to  consider  the  doctrine  of 
the  consubstantiality  of  the  three  divine  persons,  as  it 
had  been  set  forth  at  Nicaja.  They  issued  a  sjTiodal 
letter  to  the  churches  of  Asia,  etc.,  confirming  the  doc- 
trine with  great  emphasis,  and  they  further  decreed 
that  the  homousiastical  trinity  doctrine  should  be  ev- 
erywhere taught,  and  all  those  who  should  reject  it  be 
punished  by  anathema.  See  Hefele,  Conciliengesch.  i, 
716  sq. ;  Landon,  Man.  of  Councils,  p.  266  sq.  See  Ari- 
anism. 

Illyr'icum  {'iWvpiKor,  \\t.IUyrian,h\ii  the  word  is 
of  unknown  though  prob.  native  etymology),  or  Illyria, 
a  country  lying  to  the  north-west  of  Macedonia,  and 
answering  nearly  to  that  which  is  at  present  called  Dal- 
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niatia  ;  by  which  name,  indeed,  the  southern  part  of  11- 
l3-ricuin  itself  was  known,  and  whither  St.  Paul  informs 
Timothy  that  Titus  had  gone  (2  Tim.  iv,  10).  Tlie 
ai)ostle  Paul,  in  his  third  great  missionary  journey,  after 
traversing  Asia  Minor  and  Macedonia,  tells  the  Church  of 
Itoine  that "  round  about  unto  lUyricum  {k{!k\<[J  n'txpi  tov 
'iWvpiKov)  I  have  fidly  preached  the  Gospel  of  Christ" 
(Rom.  XV,  19).  The  exact  meaning  of  the  passage  is 
somewhat  doubtful.  The  kvkXoq  may  be  joined  with  Je- 
rusalem, and  signify  its  neighborhood  (as  Alford,  ad  loc.) ; 
or  it  may  be  joined  with  the  /tsxP'  '''^^  'IWvpiKov,  and 
denote  the  circuit  of  the  apostle's  journey  "as  far  as  lUyr- 
icum" (an  expression  warranted  by  the  indefinite  phrase 
of  Luke, "  those  jiarts,"  Acts  xx,  2).  Through  the  south- 
ern part  of  lllyria  proper  ran  the  great  road  called  Via 
£(piatiii,  \v\uch  connected  Italy  and  the  East,  beginning 
at  Apollonia  and  DyiTliachium.  passing  through  Thessa- 
liinica  and  Philippi,  and  terminating  at  the  Hellespont 
(.1  xtouiiii  nim-nirium,  cd.  Wesscl.,  p.  317^  Along  this 
road  Paul  may  have  travelled  on  his  third  journey  till  he 
reached  that  region  on  the  shore  of  the  Adriatic  which 
was  called  lUyricum.  From  Dyrrhachium  he  may  have 
turned  north  into  that  district  of  lUyricum  then  called 
Dalmatia,  and  may  have  founded  the  churches  subse- 
quently visited  by  Titus  (2  Tim.  iv,  10).  Afterwards 
he  may  have  gone  southwards  by  Nicopolis  to  Corinth. 
(But  see  Conybeare  and  Howson,  Life  oJ'St.  Paul,  i,  389 ; 
ii,  128, 1st  ed.)  lUyricum  is  a  wild  and  bare  mountain- 
ous region.  A  riclge  of  rugged  limestone  mountains 
runs  through  it  from  north  to  south,  affording  a  fitting 
home  for  a  number  of  wild  tribes,  who  now,  as  in  an- 
cient times,  inhabit  the  country.  The  coast-line  is 
deeply  indented,  and  possesses  some  excellent  harbors 
(Grote,  History  of  Greece,  vol.  iv ;  Wilkinson,  Dalmatia 
and  Montenegro).  Its  boundaries  were  not  very  dis- 
tinct; PUny  (iii,  28)  and  Strabo  (vii,313)  placing  it  east 
of  the  Adriatic  Gulf,  while  Ptolemy  (ii,  17)  divides  it 
into  Liburnia,  lapodia,  and  Dalmatia  (compare  Mannert, 
vii,  30(5).  The  earliest  notices  state  that  certain  tribes 
called  iWvpioi  inhabited  the  mountainous  region  along 
the  coast  between  Epirus  and  Liburnia  (Scylax,  ch.  xix 
sq.).  On  the  invasion  of  the  country  by  the  Goths, 
these  tribes  were  scattered  eastward  and  northward, 
and  gave  their  name  to  a  wider  region;  and  this  was 
probably  the  geographical  import  of  the  name  as  used 
by  Paul.  At  a  later  period  lUyricum  became  one  of  the 
foiu:  great  divisions  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  embraced 
the  whole  countrj'  lying  between  the  Adriatic,  the  Dan- 
ube, the  Black  Sea,  and  Macedonia  (Gibbon's  Roman 
Empire,  chap.  i).  The  best  ancient  description  of  it  is 
that  of  Appian  {Bell.  Illyr.),  and  among  moderns  that 
of  Cramer  {Ancient  Greece,  i,  29  sq.).  See  Dalmatia. 
(For  its  history,  see  Anthon's  Class.  Diet.  s.  v.) — Smith, 
Diet,  of  Class.  Geo(j.  s.  v. ;  Kitto. 

Illyricus.     See  Flacius  (Matthias). 

Image  (prop.  D5iJ,  ?se7cw;  tltcwv  ;  but  also  desig- 
nated by  various  other  Hebrew  terms;  often  rendered 
"graven  image,"  "molten  image,"  etc.).  See  Idol. 
For  the  interpretation  of  the  colossal  statue  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar's dream  (Dan.  ii,  31),  see  Daniel,  Book  of. 

Image-breakers.     See  Iconoclasts. 

Image  of  God.  The  notion  of  the  "  image  of 
God  in  man"  is  one  of  the  fundamental  conceptions  of 
Christian  theology.  It  takes  its  root  in  the  Mosaic  ac- 
count of  creation,  where  we  find  God  saying  (Gen.  i,  26), 
"Let  us  make  man,  *13^b:sa  and  iizn^^is,  in  our  im- 
age, after  our  likeness."  '  This  first  expression  is  again 
used  in  the  next  verse,  where  the  act  of  creation  is  re- 
corded, and  subsequently  also,  ix,  6,  after  sin  had  en- 
tered the  world.  There  is  consequently  no  further  dif- 
ference between  'cb'Z  and  D^l'S^  than  that  the  one  is 
the  concrete,  the  other  the  abstract  expression  of  the 
same  idea.  This  is  also  seen  in  comparing  v,  3  and  ix. 
C.  The  two  synonymes  are  in  fact  used  for  the  sake  of 
emphasis,  q.  d.  in  exact  resemblance  of  us. 


"  No  one  doubts  that  the  phrase  '  image  of  God'  de- 
notes in  general  a  likeness  of  God;  but  the  opinions  of 
theologians  have  always  been  different  respecting  the 
particular  points  of  resemblance  which  Moses  intended 
to  express  by  the  phrase.  Nor  is  this  strange,  since 
Moses  does  not  explain  what  he  means  by  it,  and  it  is 
used  in  very  different  significations  in  the  Bible,  a  fact 
that  has  not  been  sufficiently  noticed.  The  common 
opinion  is,  that  this  i)hrase  denotes  certain  excellences 
which  man  originally  possessed,  but  which  he  lost,  in 
part  at  least,  by  the  fall.  The  principal  texts  cited  in 
behalf  of  this  ojiinion  are  Gen.  i,  26 ;  compare  ii,  15  sq. ; 
and  from  the  N.  Test.,  Col.  iii,  19;  compare  Eph.  iv,  24, 
where  a  renewal  after  the  image  of  (iod  is  mentioned, 
which  is  understood  to  mean  a  restoration  of  this  image, 
implying  that  man  must  have  lost  it;  also  2  Cor.  xi,  3. 
Against  this  common  opinion  it  may  be  objected  that 
the  image  of  God  is  described  in  many  passages  as  ex- 
isting after  the  faU,  and  as  still  discoverable  in  men ;  as 
Gen.  ix,  G ;  James  iii,  9 ;  1  Cor.  xi,  6,  7 ,  and  especiaUy 
Gen.  V,  1-3,  from  which  it  appears  that  Seth,  being  made 
in  the  likeness  of  Adam,  must  have  had  the  same  im- 
ago of  God,  whatever  it  was,  which  Adam  possessed" 
(Knapp,  Christian  Theology,  bk.  i,  art.  vi,  sec.  53,  p.  168). 

In  the  works  of  tiie  fathers  we  find  great  diversity  of 
opinion  concerning  this  image  of  God  (Gregor.  Nyss.  De 
homin.  opif  c.  iv,  v,  or.  xvi).  Some  of  the  early  Latin 
fathers  also  maintained  a  bodily  likeness  to  God  (Irenteus, 
Adr.II(sr.v,6).  The  Aud;eans  (q.  v.)  admitted  only 
the  physical  resemblance  (T'heodoret,  Hist.  Eccles.  iv,  9), 
while  Augustine  and  the  Church  of  Alexandria  rejected 
it  altogether  (Clemens,  (S^rom.ii,  19).  They  also  agreed 
in  making  the  divine  image,  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  to 
consist  in  uprightness  before  God,  and  in  the  harmony 
between  the  higher  and  the  lower  faculties  of  the  soul ; 
as  also  physically  in  the  immortality  of  the  hoAj,  and 
the  mastership  over  all  other  creatures.  Others  admit 
a  confirmation  and  strengthening  of  the  image  of  God 
in  man  by  the  indweUing  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  they 
consider  not  only  as  a  gift  of  free  grace,  but  also  as  nec- 
essary to  the  completeness  of  man  (Cjt.  Alex.  Thes. 
xxxiv,  dial.  vi).  These  different  parties  make  great 
use  of  the  distinction  between  the  two  expressions  im- 
ago and  similitudo ;  the  scholastics  maintaining  that  by 
the  imago  (which,  though  weakened  by  the  fall,  was 
still  extant)  is  to  be  understood  the  essence  of  the  in- 
nate, natural  attributes  of  tlic  spirit,  especially  reason 
and  liberty;  and  by  the  simUitudo  (which  was  obliter- 
ated by  the  fall)  the  moral  nature  of  man,  which  was 
agreeable  to  God,  or,  in  other  words,  the  thorough  uni- 
son with  the  divine  will  origmating  in  the  di%ine  grace 
(Hugo  Vict.  De  Sacram.  1.  i,  p.  6,  c.  ii ;  Petr.  Lomb.  Sent. 
1.  ii,  dist.  16,  D.).  The  creed  of  Trent  makes  no  posi- 
tive mention  concerning  the  image  of  God,  but  the  Ca/e- 
chismus  Rovianus  considers  it  as  consisting  in  the  pecul- 
iar inherent  dispositions  of  the  human  soul,  for  after  its 
definitions  concerning  Adam's  body  it  says, "  Quoil  au- 
tem  ad  animam  pertinet,  eum  (hominem)  ad  imaginem 
et  similitudinem  suam  formavit  liberumque  ci  arbitrium 
tribuit,"  which,  however,  does  not  satisfactorily  explain 
in  what  relation  this  liberum  arbiti-ium  (free  will)  stands 
with  regard  to  the  imago  dei  (image  of  God)  in  tlie  soul. 
It  also  leaves  undecided  the  question  whether  the  con- 
sequent submission  of  the  desires  to  the  dictates  of  rea- 
son is  also  to  lie  considered  as  forming  part  of  this  im- 
age of  God.  From  the  word  addidit  we  can  only  infer 
that  the  originalisjuslitice  admirable  donum  is  something 
independent,  not  inherent  {Cat.  Rom.  i,  2, 19).  Tlie  Ko- 
mish  theologians  stiU  endeavor  to  maintain  the  distinc- 
tions made  by  the  scholastics  between  imago  and  simili- 
tudo. "The  'original  justice'  is  further  considered  as 
a  supernatural  gift,  which  man  possesses  by  a  special 
grace,  so  that  it  is  made  to  counterbalance  the  natural 
division  between  the  higher  and  the  lower  forces  (the 
spirit  and  the  fiesh.  reason  and  sensuality),  thus  direct- 
ing the  forces  towards  (iod.  and  introducing  the  simili- 
tudo in  the  imago  (Bellarmine,  De  Grat.  Prim.  Uominis, 
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V,  5).  Thus  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  starts  in  its 
theory  from  the  present  state  of  man,  as  resulting  from 
the  fall,  in  regard  to  which  state  communion  with  God 
is  something  siiperadded.  Some  Eomanist  theologians 
distinguish  between  original yMs/jce  and  original  holiness 
(communion  with  God),  maintaining  the  former  to  be 
the  attribute  of  pure  nature  as  it  came  from  the  hand 
of  the  Creator,  and  holding  the  latter  to  be  exclusively 
the  gift  of  superadded  and  supernatural  grace.  The 
evangelical  Church,  on  the  contrary,  by  considering  the 
image  of  God  as  belonging  to  Adam's  true  nature,  as  he 
came  from  the  hands  of  his  Creator,  obtains  a  doctrine 
at  once  more  clear,  more  simple,  and  more  true  (Apol.  i, 
17 ;  comp.  Fonn.  Concord,  sol.  decl.  i,  10).  It  considers 
habitual  communion  with  God  as  a  state  natural  to  man, 
and  belonging  to  his  normal  organization  before  the  fall, 
not  as  a  special  particular  gilt.  It  maintains,  further, 
that  this  original  image  of  God  was  lost  by  the  faU  of 
man. 

"But  in  the  papal  anthropology,  man,  as  he  comes 
from  God,  is  imperfect.  He  is  not  created  sinful  in- 
deed, but  neither  is  he  created  holy.  To  use  the  papal 
phrase,  he  is  created  inpiiris  natiiralihus ;  without  posi- 
tive righteousness  and  without  positive  unrighteousness. 
The  body  is  full  of  natural  carnal  propensities,  and  tends 
downwards.  The  soul,  as  rational  and  immortal,  tends 
upwards.  But  there  is  no  harmony  between  the  two  by 
creaiion.  An  act  subsequent  to  that  of  creation,  and 
additional  to  it,  is  necessary  to  bring  this  harmony 
about ;  and  this  is  that  act  by  which  the  gift  of  original 
righteousness  is  superadded  to  the  gifts  of  creation.  In 
and  by  this  act  the  higher  part  is  strengthened  to  ac- 
quire and  maintain  dominion  over  the  lower,  and  a  pos- 
itive perfection  is  imparted  to  human  nature  that  was 
previously  lacking  in  it.  Original  righteousness  is  thus, 
in  reference  to  the  created  and  natural  characteristics 
of  man,  a  sitpernaturcd  gift. 

"The  second  peculiaritj'  in  the  papal  anthropology 
consists  in  the  tenet  that  cqMstasy  involves  the  loss  of  a 
supernatural,  but  not  of  a  natural  rjift.  By  the  act  of 
transgression,  human  nature  lapses  back  into  that  con- 
dition of  conflict  between  the  flesh  and  the  spirit  in 
whicli  it  was  created.  In  losing  its  original  righteous- 
ness, therefore,  it  loses  nothing  with  which  it  was  en- 
dowed by  the  creative  act,  but  only  that  superadded  gift 
which  was  bestowed  subsequently  to  this.  The  su- 
premacy of  the  higher  over  the  lower  part  is  lost  by  the 
Adamic  transgression,  and  the  two  parts  of  man,  the 
flesh  and  the  spirit,  fall  into  theiir  primitive  and  natural 
antagonism  again.  Original  righteousness  being  a  su- 
pernatural gift,  original  sin  is  the  loss  of  it,  and,  in  reali- 
tv,  the  restoration  of  man  to  the  state  in  which  he  was 
created"  (Shedd,  Hist,  of  Doct.  ii,  146). 

The  "  image,"  or  likeness  of  God,  in  which  man  was 
made,  has,  by  some,  been  assigned  exclusively  to  the 
body;  by  others  simply  to  the  soul;  others,  again,  have 
found  its  essence  in  the  circumstance  of  his  having  ^^  do- 
minion" over  the  other  creatures.  As  to  the  body,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  take  up  any  large  space  to  prove  that 
in  no  instance  can  that  literally  bear  the  image  of  God, 
that  is,  be  "like"  God.  Descant  ever  so  much  or  ever 
so  poetically  upon  man's  upright  and  noble  form,  this 
has  no  more  likeness  to  God  than  a  prone  or  reptile  one : 
God  is  incorporeal,  and  has  no  bodily  shape  to  be  the 
antitype  of  anything  material.  Not  more  tenable  is  the 
notion  that  the  image  of  God  in  man  consisted  in  the 
"dominion"  which  -was  granted  to  him  over  this  lower 
world.  Limited  dominion  may,  it  is  true,  be  an  image 
of  large  and  absolute  dominion ;  but  man  is  not  said  to 
have  been  made  in  the  image  of  God's  dominion,  which 
is  accident  merely,  for,  before  anj'  creatures  existed,  God 
himself  could  have  no  dominion  but  in  the  image  and 
likeness  of  God  himself,  of  something  which  constitutes 
his  nature.  Still  further,  man,  accortUng  to  the  histon,', 
was  evidently  made  in  the  image  of  God,  in  order  to  his 
having  dominion,  as  the  Hebrew  comiective  particle 
('■  and")  imports.     He  who  was  to  have  dominiou  must 


necessarily  be  made  before  he  could  be  invested  with 
it,  and  therefore  dominion  was  consequent  to  his  exist- 
ing in  the  "  image"  and  "  likeness"  of  God,  and  could 
not  be  that  image  itself. 

The  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  fix  upon  some 
one  essential  quality  in  which  to  place  that  "  image"  of 
God  in  which  man  was  created,  are  not  only  uncalled  for 
by  any  scriptural  requirement,  but  are  even  contradicted 
by  various  parts  of  Scripture,  from  which  alone  we  must 
derive  our  information  on  this  subject.  It  is  in  vain  to 
say  that  this  "image"  must  be  something  essential  to 
human  nature,  something  only  which  cannot  be  lost. 
We  shall,  it  is  true,  find  that  revelation  places  it  in  what 
is  essential  to  human  nature ;  but  that  it  should  com- 
prehend nothing  else,  or  one  quality  onl}',  has  no  proof 
or  reason;  and  we  are,  in  fact,  taught  that  it  comprises 
also  what  is  not  essential  to  human  nature,  and  what 
may  be  lost  and  be  regained.  As  to  both,  the  evidence 
of  Scripture  is  explicit. 

(1.)  When  God  is  called  "the  Father  of  spirits,"  a 
likeness  is  certainly  intimated  between  man  and  God  in 
the  spi7-ituality  of  their  nature.  This  is  also  implied 
in  the  striking  argument  of  Paul  with  the  Athenians: 
"  Forasmuch,  then,  as  we  are  the  offspring  of  (iod,  we 
ought  not  to  think  that  tlie  godhead  is  like  unto  gold, 
or  silver,  or  stone  graven  by  art,  and  man's  device;" 
plainly  referring  to  the  idolatrous  statues  by  which  God 
was  represented  among  heathens.  If  likeness  to  God  in 
man  consisted  in  bodily  shape,  this  would  not  have  been 
an  argument  against  human  representations  of  the  De- 
ity ;  but  it  imports,  as  Howe  well  expresses  it,  that  "  we 
are  to  understand  that  our  resemblance  to  him,  as  we 
are  his  offspring,  lies  in  some  higher,  more  noble,  and 
more  excellent  thing,  of  which  there  can  be  no  figure, 
as  who  can  tell  how  to  give  the  figure  or  image  of  a 
thought,  or  of  the  mind  or  thinking  power?"  In  spirit- 
uality, and  consequently  immateriality,  this  image  of 
God  in  man,  then,  in  the  first  particular,  consists. 

(2.)  The  sentiment  expressed  in  Wisdom  ii,  23,  is  ev- 
idence that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  ancient  Jews,  the  im- 
age of  God  in  man  comprised  immortality  also :  "  For 
God  created  man  to  be  immortal,  and  made  him  to  be 
an  image  of  his  own  eternity ;"  and  though  other  crea- 
tures, and  even  the  body  of  man,  were  made  capable  of 
immortality,  and  at  least  the  material  human  frame, 
whatever  we  may  think  of  the  case  of  animals,  would 
have  escaped  death,  had  not  sin  entered  the  world,  yet, 
without  running  into  the  absurdity  of  the  "  natural  im- 
mortality" of  the  human  soul,  that  essence  must  have 
been  constituted  immortal  in  a  high  and  peculiar  sense, 
which  has  ever  retained  its  prerogative  of  eternal  dura- 
tion amidst  the  universal  death,  not  only  of  animals,  but 
of  the  bodies  of  all  human  beings.     See  Ijimoutai.ity. 

(3.)  To  these  correspondences  we  are  to  add  that  of 
intellectual jjowers,  and  M-e  have  what  divines  have  call- 
ed, in  perfect  accordance  with  the  Scriptures,  the  natu- 
ral image  of  God  in  his  creature,  which  is  essential  and 
ineffaceable.  He  was  made  capable  of  hiowledge,  and 
he  was  endowed  with  liberty  of  ^vill. 

(4.)  This  natural  image  of  God,  in  which  man  was 
created,  was  the  foundation  of  that  moral  image  by  which 
also  he  was  distinguished.  Unless  he  had  been  a  spir- 
itual, knowmg,  and  wilUng  being,  he  would  have  been 
wholly  incapable  of  moral  qualities.  That  he  had  such 
qualities  eminently,  and  that  in  them  consisted  the  im- 
age of  God,  as  well  as  in  the  natural  attributes  just  stated, 
we  have  also  the  express  testimony  of  Scripture.  "Lo 
this  onl}'  have  I  fomid,  that  God  made  man  upright,  but 
they  have  sought  out  many  inventions."  There  is  also 
an  express  allusion  to  the  moral  image  of  God,  in  which 
man  was  first  created,  in  Col.  iii,  10,  "And  have  put  on 
the  new  man,  which  is  renewed  in  knowledge  after  the 
image  of  him  that  created  him ;"  and  in  Eph.  iv,  24, 
"I'ut  on  the  new  man,  which  after  God  is  created  in 
rigliteousness  and  true  holiness."  This  also  may  be 
finally  argued  from  the  satisfaction  with  which  the  his- 
torian of  the  creation  represents  the  Creator  as  viewing 
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the  works  of  his  hands  "  as  very  good."  This  is  pro- 
nounced with  reference  to  each  individually  as  well  as 
to  the  whole :  "  And  God  saw  everything  that  he  had 
made,  and  behold,  it  was  very  good."  But  as  to  man, 
this  goodness  must  necessarily  imply  moral  as  well  as 
physical  qualities.  Without  them  he  would  have  been 
imperfect  as  man ;  and,  had  they  existed  in  him,  in  their 
first  exercises,  perverted  and  sinfid,  he  must  have  been 
an  exception,  and  could  not  have  been  pronounced  "  very 
good." — Watson,  Imtilutes,  ii,  9-13. 

From  this  jioint  of  view  we  maj^  arrive  at  a  correct 
apprehension  of  the  idea  of  the  divine  image.  God,  as 
an  absolute  spirit,  whose  essential  element  of  life  is  love, 
cannot  but  manifest  himself  in  an  eternal  object  of  this 
love,  of  the  same  essence  with  himself.  This  is  the  Son, 
the  eternal,  absolute,  immanent  image  of  God.  But  as 
God,  by  virtue  of  his  unfathomable,  overflowing  love, 
calls  also  forth  (or  creates)  other  beings,  to  whom  he 
Avills  to  impart  his  bUssfid  life  by  the  establishing  of  his 
kingdom,  he,  the  tj'pe  of  all  perfection,  cannot  create 
them  but  after  his  own  image,  as  he  sees  it  from  all  eter- 
nity in  the  Son.  This  created  image  of  God  is  man  in 
his  primitive  condition.  jMan  was  the  real  object  of 
God's  creative  activity,  as  is  seen  in  God's  special  de- 
cision with  regard  to  his  creation  (Gen.i,2G;  comp.Psa, 
viii),  and  mankind  are  called  to  be  the  real  popidation 
of  his  kingdom.  The  whole  universe  (and  even  in  some 
sense  the  angels,  Heb,  i,  14)  -was  only  created  for  man, 
which  is  the  reason  why  he  was  not  created  till  all 
other  things  were  ready  for  him.  The  faculties  which 
other  creatures  present  only  in  a  limited,  disconnected 
manner,  were  in  him  (as  the  (iiKpoKorrfiOc)  united  into  a 
harmonious  whole;  moreover,  in  him  alone  (as  the  fii- 
KpoSreog},  of  all  creatures,  was  the  personal  spiritual  life 
of  God  mirrored ;  and  by  direct  inspiration  of  the  divine 
breath  of  life,  the  spirit  was  infused,  by  which  he  be- 
came a  spiritual,  self-conscious,  free,  and  individual  soul. 
Man  was  created  God's  image  in  his  individualism.  As 
God  is  not  an  abstract,  but  a  real  spirit,  full  of  the  living 
powers  which  created  the  world,  so  the  image  of  God  in 
man  embraced  his  whole  nature.  It  extended  also  to 
the  body  as  the  outward  image,  the  dwelling  and  organ 
of  the  soul.  INIan  was  created  the  image  of  God  in  the 
totality  of  his  being.  But,  while  man  was  thus  made 
the  image  of  God  to  himself,  he  was  also  made  the  im- 
age of  God  to  the  world  before  which  he  stands  as  the 
representative  of  God,  a  relation  by  which  the  mastery 
over  the  outer  world  ascribed  to  him  in  Scripture  (Gen. 
i,  28-30)  is  shown  to  have  an  inner  foundation.  Thus 
far  the  image  of  God  was  innate  in  man  and  inaliena- 
ble. This  innate  state,  however,  bespoke  a  correspond- 
ing habitiud  state.  Inasmuch  as  God  the  Spirit  is  love, 
man  was  destined  to  a  life  of  love,  and  was  at  once 
brought  into  it  by  communion  with  God.  From  the 
heart,  however,  as  the  centre  of  individual  life,  the  pow- 
er of  love  manifests  itself  in  the  direction  of  knowledge 
as  truth  and  wisdom  (objective  and  subjective  direc- 
tions), and  in  the  direction  of  the  will,  as  freedom  and 
sanctity  (formal  and  material  directions),  yet  so  that 
these  spiritual  conditions  in  their  original  working  pro- 
duced a  state  partly  of  mitried  innocence  and  partly  of 
unfolding  development.  To  the  body,  the  image  of 
God  procured  immortality  {posite  non  mori),  as  the  out- 
ward dissolution  of  the  forces  (death)  is  but  the  result 
of  an  inward  dissolution  of  the  principle  of  life.  With 
regard  to  the  world,  however,  man  obtained  by  it  a  pow- 
er, in  consequence  of  which  the  world  becomes  subject  to 
him  by  love,  and  not  by  force ;  and  by  his  knowledge  of 
its  nature  (Gen.  ii,  19,  20),  he  is  enabled  to  carry  out 
God's  wLU  in  it. 

This  habitual  resemblance  to  God,  which,  with  the 
image  of  God  innate  in  man's  nature,  formed  the  nat- 
ural, original  state  of  man,  was  lost  bij  sin,  as  the  life 
of  love,  coming  from  God,  which  formed  its  basis,  was 
destroyed  by  selfishness  coming  from  the  heart  of  man. 
It  could  only  be  restored  by  the  absolute  image  of 
God  the  Son,  source  of  the  life  of  love  for  the  world, 


assuming  himself  the  form  of  man.  Jesus  Christ,  the 
Son  of  God,  made  flesh,  is  the  real,  personal  restoration 
of  the  image  of  God  in  humanity.  Since  in  the  flesh  he 
overcame  sin  for  us  by  his  death,  and  raised  our  nature 
to  glory  in  his  resurrection,  man  can  again  become  par- 
taker of  the  righteousness  and  spiritual  glory  which  be- 
long to  him.  By  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  fills  our  hearts 
with  love  for  God,  the  image  of  God  is  restored  in  us  in 
truth  and  uprightness.  See  C.  Sartorius,  D.  Lehre  v.  d. 
heilifjen  Liehe  (Stuttg.  1843),  i,  34  sq.) ;  J.  T.  Beck,  /;. 
christl.  Lehrvjiasenschaft  nach  den  MM.  Urlcunden  (Stutt. 
1841),  i,  §  19 ;  II.  Martensen,  D.  christl.  Logmntik  (Kiel, 
1850),  p.  15G ;  J.  Chr.  K.  Hofmann,  Der  'Schriftheweis 
(NorcUingen,  1851),  i,  248-254:  G.  Thomasius,' CV/mCj 
Person  u.  ^^e?•^•  (Erlangen,  1853),  i,  147-224;  Herzog, 
JReal-Encgllo]).  uifGli;  Knapp,  Theologg,  sect.  53  et  sq.; 
Winer,  Comparat.  Darstellung,  p.  33 ;  Watson,  Institutes, 
vol.  ii,  ch.  i ;  Critici  Sacri,  "Be  Imngine  Dei,"  i,  40 ;  Faw- 
cett.  Sermons,  p.  234 ;  Dwight,  Theology,  i,  345  ;  South, 
Sermons,  i,  45;  Grinfield,  Inquiry  into  the  Image  of  God 
in  Man  (Lond.  1837,  8vo) ;  Harness,  Sernwns  on  the  Im- 
age of  God  (Lond.  1841,  8 vo) ;  Bihliotheca  Sacra,  xii, 
409 ;  Jackson,  Thos.,  Original  State  of  Man,  in  Works, 
ix,  1 ;  Van  Blildert,  Works,  v,  143 ;  Harris,  Man  Primeval 
(N.  Y.  1851, 12mo). 

Image  of  Jealousy.    See  Jealousy,  Image  of. 

Imagery  (r"2T"2,  maskith',  an  image,  as  rendered 
Lev.  xxvi,  1 ;  or  picture,  as  rendered  Numb,  xxxiii,  52), 
only  in  the  phrase  "chambers  of  his  imagery"  (Ezek. 
viii,  12).  The  scenes  of  pictorial  representation  referred 
to  by  this  phrase  are  connectetl  with  an  instructive  pas- 
sage in  the  history  of  Ezekiel  and  the  Jewish  exiles, 
who  were  stationed  in  Assyria,  on  the  banks  of  the  Che- 
bar.  At  one  of  their  interesting  prayer-meetings  for 
the  restoration  of  Israel,  which  had  been  held  so  often 
and  so  long  without  any  prospect  of  brighter  days,  and 
when  the  faith  and  hopes  of  many  of  the  unfortunates 
were  waxing  dim  and  feeble,  Ezekiel,  in  presence  of  his 
friends,  consisting  of  the  exiled  elders  of  Judah,  wa3 
suddenly  rapt  in  mystic  vision,  and  graciously  shown, 
for  his  own  satisfaction,  as  well  as  that  of  his  pious  as- 
sociates, the  reasons  of  God's  protracted  controversy 
with  Israel,  and  the  sad  necessity  there  was  for  still 
dealing  hardly  with  them.  Transported  by  the  Spirit 
(not  bodily,  indeed,  nor  by  external  force,  but  in  imag- 
ination) to  the  city  and  Temple  of  Jerusalem,  he  there 
saw,  as  plainlj^  as  if  it  had  been  with  the  eye  of  sense, 
atrocities  going  on  within  the  precincts  of  the  holy 
place — the  perpetration  of  which  in  the  very  capital  of 
Judaaa,  the  place  which  God  had  chosen  to  put  his  name 
there,  afforded  proof  of  the  woful  extent  of  national 
apostasy  and  corruption,  and  was  sufficient  to  justify, 
both  to  the  mind  of  the  prophet  and  his  circle  of  pious 
associates,  the  severity  of  the  divine  judgments  on  Is- 
rael, and  the  loud  caU  there  was  for  prolonging  and  in- 
creasing, instead  of  putting  a  speedy  end  to,  the  dire 
calamities  they  had  so  long  been  suffering  (Ezek.  viii). 
See  Ezekiel. 

The  first  spectacle  that  caught  his  eye  as  he  peram- 
bulated, in  mystic  vision,  the  outer  court  of  the  Temple 
— that  court  where  the  people  usually  assembled  to 
worship — was  a  colossal  statue,  probably  of  Baal,  aromid 
which  crowds  of  devotees  were  performing  their  frantic 
revelries,  and  whose  forbidden  ensigns  were  proudly  bla- 
zoning on  the  walls  and  portals  of  the  house  of  him  ivho 
had  proclaimed  himself  a  God  jealous  of  his  honor  (ver. 
3 ;  Lowth,  ad  loc).  Scarcely  had  the  prophet  recover- 
ed from  his  astonishment  and  horror  at  the  open  and 
undisguised  idolatry  of  the  multitude  in  that  sacred  in- 
closure,  Avhen  his  celestial  guide  bade  him  turn  another 
way,  and  he  woiUd  see  greater  abominations.  Leading 
him  to  that  side  of  the  court  along  which  were  ranged 
the  houses  of  the  priests,  his  conductor  pointed  to  a  mud 
wall  (ver.  7),  which,  to  screen  themselves  from  observa- 
tion, the  apostate  servants  of  the  true  God  had  raised ; 
and  in  that  wall  was  a  small  clunk,  by  widening  which 
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he  discovered  a  passage  into  a  secret  chamber,  which 
■was  completely  impervious  to  the  raj^s  of  the  sun,  but 
which  he  found,  on  entering  it,  lighted  up  by  a  profu- 
sion of  briUiant  lamps.  The  sides  of  it  were  covered 
with  numerous  paintings  of  beasts  and  reptiles— the  fa- 
vorite deities  of  Egypt ;  and  with  their  eyes  intently 
fixed  on  these  decorations  was  a  conclave  of  seventy 
persons,  in  the  garb  of  priests— the  exact  number,  and, 
in  all  probabihty,  the  individual  members  of  the  Sanhe- 
drim, who  stood"  in  the  attitude  of  adoration,  holding  in 
their  hands  each  a  golden  censer,  containing  all  the 
costly  and  odoriferous  materials  which  the  pomp  and 
magnificence  of  the  Egyptian  ritual  required.  "  There 
was  every  form  of  creeping  things  and  abominable 
beasts,  and  all  the  idols  of  the  house  of  Israel  portrayed 
round  about."  The  scene  described  was  wholly  formed 
on  the  model  of  Egyptian  worship ;  and  every  one  who 
has  read  the  works  of  Wilkinson,  Bekoni,  Eichardson, 
and  others,  will  perceive  the  close  resemblance  that  it 
bears  to  the  outer  walls,  the  sanctuaries,  and  the  hiero- 
glyphical  figures  that  distinguished  the  ancient  mythol- 
ogy of  Egypt  (see  Kitto,  Pict.  Bible,  note  ad  loc.) .  What 
were  the  strange  and  unsightly  images  engraven  on  the 
walls  of  this  chamber  discovered  by  Ezekiel,  and  that 
formed  the  objects  of  the  profane  reverence  of  these 
apostate  councillors,  may  be  known  from  the  following 
metrical  description,  which  the  late  Mr.  Salt,  long  the 
British  consul  in  Egypt,  has  drawn  of  the  gods  worship- 
ped bv  the  ancient  idolatrous  inhabitants  of  that  coun- 
try ("Egypt,"  in  Hall's  Life  of  Salt,  ii,  41G).  Those 
■who  have  prosecuted  their  researches  among  the  rub- 
bish of  the  temples,  he  says,  have  found  in  the  deeply- 
sequestered  chambers  they  were  able  to  reach — 
"  The  wildest  Images,  unheard  of,  strange, 
That  ever  puzzled  antiquarians'  brains: 
Genii,  with  heads  of  birds,  hawks,  ibis,  drakes, 
Of  lions,  foxes,  cats.  fish.  rri)!:rs,  and  suakes, 
'  Bulls,  rams,  and  jiiDukivs,  liijjpopotami. 

With  knife  iu  paw,  Mi-jH'iHlrd  from  the  sky; 
Gods  germinatiiiL'  men.  and  men  turned  gods, 
Seated  in  honor,  with  gilt  crooks  and  rods ; 
Vast  scarabaai,  globes  by  hands  upheld. 
Prom  chaos  springing,  'mid  an  endless  field  : 
Of  forms  grotesque,  the  sphinx,  the  crocodile, 
And  other  reptiles  from  the  slime  of  Nile." 
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this  inner  chamber  that  Ezekiel  saw  was  constructed 
after  the  Egyptian  fashion,  we  subjoin  an  extract  from 
the  work  of  another  traveller,  descriptive  of  the  great 
temple  of  Edfu,  one  of  the  admirable  relics  of  antiqui- 
ty, from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  degenerate  priests 
of  Jeru.salem  had  borrowed  the  whole  style  of  the  edifice 
in  which  they  were  celebrating  their  hidden  rites — its 
form,  its  entrance,  as  well  as  its  pictorial  ornaments  on 
the  walls — from  their  idolatrous  neighbors  of  E,g\-pt: 
"  Considerably  below  the  surface  of  the  adjoining  build- 
ing," says  he,  "  my  conductor  pointed  out  to  me  a  chink 
in  an  old  wall,  which  he  told  me  I  should  creep  through 
on  my  hands  and  feet ;  the  apertiu-e  was  not  two  feet 
and  a  half  high,  and  scarcely  three  feet  and  a  half 
broad.  My  companion  had  the  courage  to  go  iirst, 
thrusting  in  a  lamp  before  him :  I  followed.  The  passage 
was  so  narrow  that  my  mouth  and  nose  were  almost 
buried  in  the  dust,  and  I  was  nearly  suifocated.  After 
proceeding  about  ten  yards  in  utter  darkness,  the  heat 
became  excessive,  the  breathing  was  laborious,  the  per- 
spiration poured  down  my  face,  and  I  would  have  given 
the  world  to  have  got  out ;  but  my  companion,  whose 
person  I  could  not  distinguish,  though  his  voice  was 
audible,  called  out  to  me  to  crawl  a  few  feet  further, 
and  that  I  should  find  plenty  of  room.  I  joined  liim  at 
length,  and  had  the  inexpressible  satisfaction  of  stand- 
ing once  more  upon  my  feet.  We  fomid  ourselves  in  a 
splendid  apartment  of  great  magnitude,  adorned  with  an 
incredible  profusion  of  sacred  paintings  and  hieroglyph- 
ics" (]Madden's  Travels  in  Turkey,  Egypt,  etc. ;  see  also 
jNIaiu-ice,  Indian  Antiq.  ii,  212).  In  the  dark  recesses  of 
such  a  chamber  as  this,  which  they  entered  like  the 
traveller  through  a  hole  in  the  outer  wall,  and  in  which 
was  painted  to  the  eye  the  grotesque  and  motley  group 
of  Egjqitian  divinities,  were  the  cliief  men  at  Jerusa- 
lem actually  employed  when  Ezekiel  saw  them.  With 
minds  highly  excited  by  the  dazzling  splendor,  and  the 
clouds  of  fragrant  smoke  that  filled  the  apartment,  the 
performers  of  those  clandestine  rites  seem  to  have  sur- 
passed even  the  enthtisiastic  zeal  of  their  ancestors  in 
the  days  of  Moses,  when,  crowding  romid  the  pedestal 
of  the  golden  calf,  they  rent  the  air  with  their  cries  of 
" These  be  thy  gods,  O  Israel!"  Beneath  a  calmer  ex- 
terior, the  actors  in  the  scene  pointed  out  to  Ezekiel 
concealed  a  stronger  and  more  intense  passion  for  idola- 
try. Every  form  of  animal  life,  from  the  noblest  quad- 
ruped to  the  most  loathsome  reptile  that  spawned  in 
Egypt,  received  a  share  of  their  insane  homage;  and 
the  most  extraordinary'  feature  of  the  scene  was  that 
the  individual  who  appeared  to  be  the  director  of  these 
fold  mysteries,  the  master  of  ceremonies,  was  Jaazaniah, 
a  descendant  of  that  zealous  scribe  who  had  gained  so 
much  renown  as  the  principal  adviser  of  the  good  king 
Josiah,  and  whose  family  had  for  generations  been  re- 
garded as  the  most  illustrious  for  piety  in  the  land.  The 
presence  of  a  scion  of  this  venerated  house  in  such  a  den 
of  impurity  struck  the  prophet  as  an  electric  shock,  and 
showed,  better  than  all  the  other  painful  spectacles  this 
chamber  exhibited,  to  what  a  fearful  extent  idolatry 
had  inundated  the  land.     See  Idolatry. 

It  mi.ght  have  been  supposed  impossible  for  men  to 
have  sunk  to  a  lower  depth  of  superstition  than  that  of 
imitatin.g  the  Egyptians  in  worshipping  the  monsters 
of  the  Nile,  or  the  vegetable  produce  of  their  fields  and 
gardens,  had  not  the  prophet  been  directed  to  turn  yet 
again,  and  he  would  see  greater  abominations  that  they 
did.  "  Then  he  brought  me  to  the  gate  of  the  Lord's 
house,  which  was  towards  the  north ;  and  behold,  there 
sat  women  weeping  for  Tammuz"  (ver.  14).  This,  the 
principal  deity  of  the  Phoenicians,  and  who  was  often 
called  also  by  that  people  Adoni,  that  is,  Sly  Lord,  be- 
came afterwards  famous  in  the  Grecian  mythology  mr- 
dcr  the  well-known  name  of  Adonis ;  and  the  circum- 
stance of  his  being  selected  for  the  subject  of  their  most 
beautiful  fiction  hy  so  many  of  the  classic  poets  is  a 
sufficient  proof  of  the  great  popular  interest  his  name 
and  ritual  excited  among  the  idolaters  of  the  ancient 
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■world.  It  is  said  to  have  originated  in  a  tragic  adven- 
ture tliat  befell  an  intrepid  and  beautiful  prince  of  Phoe- 
nicia, who  was  killed  while  hunting  a  wild  boar,  bj^ 
which  that  land  was  infested,  and  whose  untimely  death 
in  the  cause  of  his  country  was  bewailed  in  an  annual 
festival  held  to  commemorate  the  disastrous  event. 
During  the  seven  days  that  the  festival  lasted,  tlie 
rhoenicians  appeared  to  be  a  nation  of  mourners;  and 
in  every  town  and  village  a  fictitious  rc'iircsmtation  of 
Tammuz  was  got  up  for  the  occasion,  and  the  whole 
population  assembled  to  pour  forth  their  unhouiulod  sor- 
row for  his  hapk'ss  fate,  more  especially  at  Byblos,  in 
Syria,  where  a  ttniiilc  was  erected  in  honor  of  this  na- 
tional deity.  A  strange  imposture  was  practised  to  in- 
fluence the  public  lamentations.  Tliere  was  in  this 
temple  a  gigantic  statue  of  tlie  god,  the  eyes  of  which 
were  filled  with  lead,  which,  on  fire  being  applied  with- 
in, of  course  melted  and  fell  in  big  drops  to  the  ground, 
a  signal  for  the  loud  wailings  of  the  by-standers,  whose 
eyes,  in  sympathetic  imitation,  were  dissolved  in  tears. 
Conspicuous  among  the  crowd  on  such  occasions,  a  band 
of  mercenary  females  directed  the  orgies;  and,  in  con- 
formity with  an  ancient  custom  of  bewailing  the  dead 
on  anniversaries  at  the  doors  of  houses  (Potter's  Grecian 
Antiq.  bk.  iv,  ch.  iii),  others  took  their  station  at  the 
gate,  with  their  faces  directed  northwards,  as  the  sun 
was  said  to  have  been  in  that  quarter  of  the  heavens  at 
the  time  when  Tammuz  died.  Tliese  violent  efforts  in 
mourning  were  always  followed  by  scenes  of  the  most 
licentious  and  revolting  revelry,  which,  though  not  men- 
tioned, are  manifestly  implied  among  the  "greater 
abominations"  which  degraded  this  other  group  of  idol- 
aters.    See  Tammuz. 

Besides  the  hieroglyphics  of  Egypt  and  the  orgies  of 
Tammuz,  there  was  another  form  of  superstition  still, 
which  in  Jerusalem,  then  almost  wholly  given  to  idola- 
try, had  its  distinguished  patrons.  "  Turn  tliee  yet 
again,"  said  his  celestial  guide  to  the  prophet,  "and  thou 
shalt  see  greater  abominations  than  these"  (ver.  IG). 
So  he  brought  him  "  unto  the  inner  court  of  the  Lord's 
house,  and  behold,  at  the  door  of  the  temiile  of  the  Lord, 
between  the  porch  and  the  altar,  were  about  five-and- 
twenty  men,  with  their  backs  towards  the  temple  of  the 
Lord,  and  their  faces  towards  the  east:  and  they  wor- 
shi]iped  the  sun  towards  the  east."  Perhaps  of  all  the 
varieties  of  superstition  which  had  crept  in  among  the 
Hebrews  in  that  period  of  general  decline,  none  display- 
ed such  flagrant  dishonor  to  the  God  of  Israel  as  this 
(Clem.  Alexandrinus,  Strom,  vii,  520);  for,  as  the  most 
holy  place  was  situated  at  the  west  end  of  the  sanctu- 
ary, it  was  imi)ossil)le  for  these  twenty-five  men  to  pay 
their  homage  to  the  rising  sun  without  turning  their 
backs  on  the  consecrated  place  of  the  divine  presence ; 
and  accordingly  this  fourth  circle  is  introduced  last,  as 
if  their  employment  formed  the  climax  of  abominations 
— the  worst  and  most  woful  sign  of  the  times.  Could 
stronger  proofs  be  wanted  that  the  Lord  had  not  for- 
saken Israel,  but  was  driven  from  them  ?  This  was  the 
lesson  intended,  and  actually  accomplished  by  tlie  vi- 
sion; for  while  the  prophet  was  made  aware  by  this 
mystic  scene  of  the  actual  state  of  tilings  among  his  de- 
generate countrymen  at  home,  he  saw  himself — and  in- 
structed the  pious  circle  around  him  to  see — a  proof  of 
the  long-suffering  and  the  just  severity  of  God  in  defer- 
ring to  answer  tlieir  fervent  and  long-continued  prayers 
for  the  emancipation  of  their  country.  —  Kitto.  See 
Sun. 

Image-worship,  the  adoration  of  artificial  repre- 
sentations of  real  or  imaginary  objects.    See  Idolatry. 

I.  Imai/e-worship  amonff  the  Jews. — It  has  always 
been  a  tendency  of  the  human  mind,  untaught  by  true 
revelation,  to  embody  the  invisible  deity  in  some  visible 
form,  and  especially  in  the  human  form.  This  led  to 
representations  of  God,  or  of  the  gods,  as  conceived  by 
the  mind,  in  painting  or  statuary,  imder  all  kinds  of 
shapes,  such  as  men,  monsters,  animals,  etc.  In  the 
course  of  time  these  representations  came  to  be  consid- 


ered as  being  themselves  the  gods,  and  to  be  worshipped 
in  temples  and  on  altars.  Tlie  Jews,  as  worshijipers  of 
one  God,  were  by  the  law  of  Moses  forbidden  t(^  make 
any  image  of  Jehovah ;  but  the  people,  corrupted  by  the 
example  of  the  Egyptians,  compelled  Aaron  to  erect  a 
golden  calf  in  the  Desert.  After  their  entrance  into  Ca- 
naan, as  the  worship  of  Jehovah  was  not  yet  fully  organ- 
ized and  accessible  to  all,  they  made  use  in  their  house- 
hold devotions  of  images  of  the  Invisible,  and  that  prac- 
tice became  quite  general ;  but,  as  the  civil  and  religious 
organization  of  the  Jews  became  more  de^'elopcd,  this 
practice  fell  gradually  into  disuse,  and  it  was  no  longer 
tolerated  under  David  and  Sulomon.  After  the  separa- 
tion between  Judali  and  Israel,  Rehoboam  restored  the 
use  of  images  in  the  latter  kingdom  for  political  motives, 
erecting  golden  calves  in  Dan  and  Bethel.  In  the  king- 
dom of  Judah  the  worship  of  images  found,  however,  but 
few  partisans.  After  the  captivity  of  Babylon  we  find 
no  traces  of  it. 

II.  In  the  Chiistian  Church. — Images  were  unknown 
in  the  worship  of  the  primitive  Christians ;  and  this  fact 
was,  indeed,  made  the  ground  of  a  charge  of  atheism  on 
the  part  of  the  heathen  against  the  Christians.  The 
primitive  Christians  abstained  from  the  worship  of  im- 
ages, not,  as  the  Romanists  pretend,  from  tenderness  to 
heathen  idolaters,  but  because  they  thought  it  unlawful 
in  itself  to  make  any  images  of  the  deity.  Tertullian, 
Clemens  Alexandrinus,  and  Origen  were  even  of  opinitin 
that,  by  the  second  commandment,  painting  and  engrav- 
ing were  unlawful  to  a  Christian,  styling  them  evil  and 
wicked  arts  (Tertullian,  de  Idol.  c.  iii ;  Clem.  Alexand. 
Adnwn.  ad  Gent.  p.  41;  Origen,  contra  Cekum,  vi,  182), 
Some  of  the  Gnostic  sects,  especially  the  Basilidians  (q. 
V.)  and  the  Carpocratians  (q.  v.),  made  effigies  of  Christ, 
St.  Paul,  etc.  See  Gnostics.  This  example  of  professed 
philosophers  was  not  without  its  influence  on  the  Church, 
and  it  was  seconded  by  a  similar  usage  among  the  Man- 
ichajans  (q.  v.),  and  by  the  stead}'  pressure  of  heatlien 
ideas  and  habits  upon  Christianity.  Emblems,  such  as 
the  dove,  the  fish,  the  anchor,  vine,  lamb,  etc.,  engraved 
on  seals,  formed  the  first  step ;  then  came  paintings 
representing  Biblical  events,  saints  or  martyrs,  etc., 
which  were  placed  in  the  vestibule  of  the  church.  Yet 
this  practice  was  mifavorably  regarded  by  the  sjniods 
of  the  4th  century.  When,  however,  in  the  same  cen- 
tury, Christianity  was  proclaimed  the  religion  of  the 
state,  many  distinguished  persons  embraced  it,  and  its 
ceremonial  became  more  imposing ;  and  in  the  5th  cen- 
tury the  use  of  painting,  scidpture,  and  jewelry  became 
general  for  the  decoration  of  the  churches.  This  re- 
sidted  in  the  adoption  of  a  regular  system  of  sj^mbolic 
religious  images.  Paulinus  of  Nola  (q.  v.)  was  chiefly 
instrumental  in  introducing  tliese  practices  in  the  West, 
and,  as  the  images  were  at  first  chiefly  used  in  books 
intended  for  the  instruction  of  the  poor  and  the  laity 
[see  BiBLiA  Pauperuji],  who  were  too  ignorant  to  read, 
they  probably  did  more  good  than  harm  at  the  time; 
but  as  the  teachers  of  the  Chiu-ch  became  gradually 
more  accommodating  in  their  relations  with  the  hea- 
then, holding  out  greater  privileges  to  them,  and  allow- 
ing them  to  retain  their  old  usages  while  conforming  to 
the  outward  forms  of  Christianitj-,  the  worship  of  im- 
ages became  so  general  that  it  had  to  be  repeatedly 
checked  by  laws.  In  the  Gth  century  it  had  grown  into 
a  great  abuse,  especially  in  the  East,  where  images  were 
made  the  object  of  especial  adoration :  they  vrere  kissed, 
lamps  were  burned  before  them,  incense  was  offered  to 
them,  and,  in  short,  they  were  treated  in  every  respect 
as  the  heathen  were  wont  to  treat  the  images  of  their 
gods.  Some  of  the  heads  of  the  Church  encouraged 
these  practices  from  motives  of  policy,  while  the  more 
enlightened  and  evangelical  portion  strongly  opposed 
them.    This  gave  rise  to  the  Iconoclasts  (q.  v.). 

Neander  describes  the  origin  of  the  use  of  images  in 
churches  as  follows:  "It  was  not  in  the  Churc]i,but  in 
the  family,  that  religious  images  first  came  into  use 
among  the  Christians.     In  their  daily  intercourse  with 
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men,  the  Christians  saw  themselves  everpvhere  sur- 
romided  by  the  objects  of  pagan  mythology,  or,  at  least, 
by  objects"  offensive  to  their  moral  and  Christian  senti- 
ments. Representations  of  this  sort  covered  the  walls 
in  shops,  and  were  the  ornaments  of  drinking-vessels 
and  seal-rings,  on  which  the  pagans  frequently  had  en- 
graved the  images  of  their  gods,  so  that  they  might 
worship  them  when  they  pleased.  It  was  natural  that, 
in  place  of  these  objects,  so  offensive  to  their  religious 
and  moral  sentiments,  the  Christians  should  substitute 
others  more  agreeable  to  them.  Thus  they  preferred 
to  have  on  the  goblets  the  figure  of  a  shepherd  carrjdng 
a  lamb  on  his  shoulder,  which  was  the  symbol  of  our 
Saviour  rescuing  the  repentant  sinner,  according  to  the 
Gospel  parable.  Clement  of  Alexandria  says,  m  refer- 
ence to  the  seal-rings  of  the  Christians, '  Let  our  signets 
be  a  dove  (the  symbol  of  the  Holy  Spirit),  or  a  fish,  or 
a  ship  sailing  towards  heaven  (the  symbol  of  the  Chris- 
tian Chm-ch  and  of  the  individual  Christian  soul),  or  a 
lyre  (the  symbol  of  Christian  joy),  or  an  anchor  (the 
sj-mbol  of  Christian  hope) ;  and  he  who  is  a  fisherman 
will  not  be  forgetful  of  the  apostle  Peter,  and  of  the 
children  taken  from  the  water;  for  no  images  of  gods 
should  be  engraved  on  the  rings  of  those  who  are  for- 
bidden all  intercourse  with  idols ;  no  sword  or  bov/  on 
the  rings  of  those  who  strive  after  peace ;  no  goblets  on 
the  rings  of  those  who  are  the  friends  of  sobriety.'  Yet 
religious  emblems  passed  from  domestic  use  into  the 
churches  perhaps  as  early  as  the  end  of  the  3d  century. 
The  walls  of  them  were  painted  in  this  manner.  The 
Council  of  Elvira,  in  the  year  303,  opposed  this  innova- 
tion as  an  abuse,  and  forbade  '  the  objects  of  worshij 
and  adoration  to  be  painted  on  the  walls'"  (Neander, 
Church  History,  i,  292). 

III.  Image  loorsMp  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. — 
The  Romanists  deny  the  charge  of  worshipping  images, 
or  idolatry,  which  has  often  been  and  is  still  made 
against  them  by  Protestants.  They  have  always  care 
fully  refrained  from  such  doctrinal  definitions  on  the 
subject  as  would  fully  convict  the  Church  of  idolatry, 
In  this  respect  the  course  of  the  Romish  Church  is  sim- 
ilar to  its  procedure  with  regard  to  the  doctrine  oi  good 
works,  which  it  presents  in  such  a  manner  as  might  lead 
one  to  think  that  it  strictly  asserts  the  merits  of  Christ 
as  alone  rendering  our  works  useful,  whilst  in  pi-actice 
the  believer  is  pointed  to  good  works  as  the  means  of 
salvation.  So,  with  regard  to  prayers  to  the  Yirgm 
and  the  saints,  it  draws  a  clear  distinction  between  the 
adoration  and  the  worship  of  saints,  but  practically  the 
prayers  of  the  Roman  Catholics  are  more  generally  ad- 
dressed to  the  saints  than  to  Clirist.  The  same  takes 
place  with  regard  to  images.  The  Council  of  Trent 
(Sess.  XXV,  De  invocatione  Scmctorum,  etc.)  states  "  that 
the  images  of  Christ  and  of  the  ever  virgin  Mother  of 
God,  and  in  Uke  manner  of  other  saints,  are  to  be  kept 
and  retained,  and  that  due  honor  and  veneration  is  to 
be  awarded  to  them.  Not  that  it  is  believed  that  any 
divinity  or  power  resides  in  them,  on  account  of  whicli 
they  are  to  be  worshipped,  or  that  any  benefit  is  to  be 
sought  from  them,  or  any  confidence  placed  in  images,  as 
was  formerly  done  by  the  Gentiles,  who  fixed  their  hope 
in  idols.  But  the  honor  with  which  they  are  regarded 
is  referred  to  those  who  are  represented  by  them ;  so 
that  we  adore  Christ  and  venerate  the  saints,  whose 
likenesses  these  images  bear,  when  we  kiss  them,  and 
uncover  our  heads  in  their  presence,  and  prostrate  our- 
selves." The  council  quotes  on  this  subject  the  second 
Sjmod  of  Nicjea.  To  this  "  honor  and  veneration"  be- 
long the  solemn  consecration  of  the  images,  offering  up 
incense  before  them,  the  special  prayers  accompanj-ing 
these  ceremonies  as  contained  in  the  Pontificale  Roma- 
num,  other  prayers  for  private  use  to  be  repeated  before 
the  images,  and  the  indulgences  granted  to  those  who 
fulfil  that  duty,  etc.  All  this  shows  that  the  Romish 
Church,  while  rejecting  in  form  the  doctrine  of  image 
worship,  has  introduced  the  p?-actice  among  the  people. 
The  masses  do  not  and  cannot  miderstaud  the  subtle 


distinction  made  bj^  the  Church,  and  not  always  strict- 
ly observed  even  by  the  clergy.  The  Church  knows 
of  this  evil,  but  places  it  among  things  she  tolerates  for 
the  sake  of  charity,  though  she  does  not  approve  them. 
Yet  some  Roman  Catholic  theologians  appear  to  have 
come  very  close  indeed  to  the  same  conception  as  the 
masses  on  this  point.  Thomas  Aquinas  expressed  his 
views  of  images  in  a  dilemma :  "  A  picture  considered 
in  itself  is  worthy  of  no  veneration,  but  if  we  consider  it 
as  an  image  of  Christ  it  may  be  allowable  to  make  an  in- 
ternal distinction  between  the  image  and  its  subject,  and 
ado7-atio  and  lafi-ia  are  as  well  due  to  it  as  to  Christ" 
(iii  Setit.  dist.  9,  qu.  1,  art.  2, 3;  Summa,  qu.  23,  art.  4,  5). 
Bonaventura  drew  a  correct  conclusion  from  the  princi- 
ple :  "  Since  all  veneration  shown  to  the  image  of  Christ 
is  shown  to  Christ  himself,  then  the  image  of  Christ  is 
also  entitled  to  be  prayed  to"  {Cidtus  latrice,  1.  iii,  dist. 
9,  art.  1,  qu.  2).  Bellarmine  says  that  "the  images  of 
Christ  and  the  saints  are  to  be  adored  not  only  in  a  fig- 
urative manner,  but  quite  positively,  so  that  the  pray- 
ers are  directly  addressed  to  them,  and  not  merely  as 
the  representatives  of  the  original  (Ita  ut  ipsi  [imag- 
ines] tenninent  venerationem,  ut  in  se  considerantur  et 
nou  ut  vicem  gerunt  exemplaris).  The  image  itself  is 
in  some  degree  holy,  namely,  by  its  likeness  to  oim-  holy, 
its  consecration  and  its  use  in  worship;  from  whence  it 
follows  that  the  images  themselves  are  not  entitled  to 
the  same  honor  as  God,  but  to  less"  (De  Imaginibus,  1.  ii, 
c.  x),  i.  e.  the  difference  between  the  divine  worship 
and  image  worship  is  one  of  degree  or  quantity,  not  of 
nature  or  quality.  Such  theories,  although  far  over- 
stepping the  limits  of  the  decree  of  Trent,  ai'e  yet  freely 
permitted  by  the  Romish  Chiu-ch;  it  neither  openly  ad- 
mits nor  officially  condemns  them,  and  thus  leaves  an 
opening  for  all  possible  degrees  of  idolatrj',  over  which 
many  an  honest  Roman  Catholic  priest  mourns  in  se- 
cret 

Historj'  shows  that  the  first  tendency  to  image-wor- 
ship was  the  result  of  a  slow  but  continued  degeneracy. 
The  same  arguments  now  used  by  the  Romish  Church 
to  defend  image-worship  were  rejected  hj  the  Chriftians 
of  the  first  three  centuries  when  used  in  the  defence  of 
idol-worship.  The  heathen  said.  We  do  not  worship 
the  images  themselves,  but  those  whom  they  represent. 
To  this  Lactantius  answers  {Inst.  Div.  lib.  ii,  c.  2),  "You 
worship  them ;  for,  if  you  beUeve  them  to  be  in  heaven, 
why  do  you  not  raise  your  eyes  up  to  heaven  ?  why  do 
you  look  at  the  wood  and  stone,  and  not  up,  where  you 
believe  the  originals  to  be?"  The  ancient  Church  re- 
jected the  use  of  all  images  {Synod  of  Elvira,  805,  c.  36: 
"  Placuit,  picturas  in  ecclesiis  esse  non  debere,  ne  quod 
colitur  aut  adoratur,  in  parietibus  depingatur").  The 
early  Christians  evidenth'  feared  that  pictiures  in  their 
churches  would  eventually  become  objects  of  prayer. 
The  admission  of  images  into  the  church  in  the  4th 
and  5th  centuries  was  justified  on  the  theorj-  that  the 
ignorant  people  could  learn  the  facts  of  Christianity 
from  them  better  than  from  sermons  or  books.  But  the 
people  soon  lost  sight  of  this  use  of  the  images,  and 
made  them  the  objects  of  adoration.  This  took  place 
earlier  in  the  East  than  in  the  West;  but  the  abuse  gain- 
ed ground  in  the  latter  region  in  a  short  time.  Serenus, 
bishop  of  Jlarseilles,  broke  several  images,  and  had  them 
taken  out  of  the  church,  because  he  found  that  the  peo- 
ple prayed  to  them.  Gregorj-  the  Great  proclaims  that 
he  does  not  allow  anj'  praying  to  {adorari)  the  images, 
and  adds  to  this  that  Paulinus  of  Nola  and  Nilus  had 
already  said  that  paintings  were  placed  in  the  church 
only  in  order  that  the  uneducated  might  read  on  the 
walls  what  they  were  unable  to  read  in  books  (lib.  ix, 
ep.  105).  He  also  laid  down,  as  a  general  principle,  in 
his  letter  to  Secundinus,  that  it  was  expedient  to  use 
the  visible  to  represent  the  invisible  (lib.  ix,  ep.  52). 
But  he  shows  evidently  that  he  is  not  speaking  fif  a 
mere  objective  representation  of  Deity,  for  he  says  tliat 
he  prostrates  himself  (prosternimus)  before  the  images, 
making  the  Avell-kno^vn  Roman  Catholic  condition  that 
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he  thus  really  prays  to  Christ.  The  second  Council  of 
Nicjea  (A.D.  787)  decreed  the  validity  of  image- worship, 
and  anathematized  all  who  opposed  it.  The  Frankish 
Cliurcli,  on  the  other  hand,  though  it  did  not  forbid  the 
use  of  images  m  the  church,  formally  declared  against 
their  being  worshipped.  Charlemagne  opposed  to  the 
decrees  of  "the  synod  the  so-called  CaroUne  books  (q.v.), 
in  which  it  is  expressly  said  that  images  are  allowed 
in  the  church,  but  not  to  be  prayed  to,  only  to  excite 
tlie  attention  on  tlie  subjects  they  commemorate,  and  to 
adorn  the  walls.  "  For,"  as  it  says  further  on, "  if  some 
enlightened  persons,  who  do  not  pray  to  the  image  it- 
self, but  to  him  it  represents,  shoidd  pray  before  the  im- 
age, it  woidd  mislead  the  ignorant,  who  pray  only  to 
what  they  see  before  their  eyes"  (lib.  iii,  16).  The  Sjm- 
od  of  Frankfort  (summoned  by  Charlemagne,  A.D.  794, 
and  consisting  of  300  bishops)  and  the  Synod  of  Paris 
(825)  solemnly  condemned  image-worship.  The  latter 
council  even  ventiu'ed  to  reject  the  pope's  contrary  opin- 
ion in  very  strong  terms.  During  the  whole  of  the  9th 
centmry  the  matter  was  thus  at  rest,  Claudius  of  Tiu-in, 
Agobard,  and  other  of  the  most  important  theologians  of 
that  period  approving  the  action  of  the  synods.  Jonas 
of  Orleans,  an  opponent  of  Claudius,  expressl)^  says,  in 
his  De  cultu  imagirium,  that  images  are  placed  in  the 
church  "  solummodo  ad  instruendas  nescientium  men- 
tes."  The  Cotnicil  of  Trent,  as  cited  above,  recommends 
images  as  means  of  instructing  the  people,  and  to  incite 
the  faithful  to  imitate  the  saints;  but  in  later  times 
the  Romish  Cluu-ch  has  added  to  this  what  the  Frank- 
ish Church  of  the  8th  and  9th  centuries  had  so  wiselj- 
rej  ected.— Herzog,  Real-EiicyUop.  ii,  233-235.  The  fluc- 
tuations of  opinion  and  variations  of  discipline  in  the 
Eomisli  Church  on  the  subject  of  image-worship  are 
well  exhibited  by  Faber  {Difficulties  of  Romanism,  p.  10 
et  sq.).  See  White,  i?aw^^07»  Lectures,  n.  8 ;  Coleman, 
Aiicient  Christ ianiti/,  chap,  xiii,  §  14;  Spanheim,  Hist. 
Imaginum,  Opera,  tom.  ii ;  Bingham,  Orig.  Eccles.,  book 
viii,  ch.  viii;  Tenison,  On  Idolatry,  p.  269  sq. ;  Winer, 
Comp.  Darstellung,  iii,  1.  See  also  articles  Iconoclasts  ; 
IcoxociUAi'iiY ;  Greek  Church  ;  RojfAN  Church. 

Imagination  (Lat.  imaginatio).  "  The  meaning  of 
this  word  enters  into  many  relationships,  and  is  thereby 
rendered  difficult  to  define.  The  principal  meaning  is 
doubtless  what  connects  it  with  poetrj'  and  line  art,  from 
which  the  other  significations  branch  off.  The  simplest 
mode  of  explaining  this  complicated  relationship  will  be 
to  state  in  separation  the  different  constituents  of  the 
power  in  question.  We  shall  then  see  whj'  and  whera 
it  touches  upon  other  faculties,  which  still  require  to  be 
distinguished  from  it. 

"  1.  Imagination  has  for  its  objects  the  concrete,  the 
real,  or  the  individual,  as  opposed  to  abstractions  and 
generalities,  which  are  the  matter  of  science.  The  fidl 
coloring  of  reality  is  implied  in  oiur  imagination  of  any 
scene  of  nature.  In  tliis  respect,  there  is  something 
common  to  imagination  and  memory.  If  we  endeavor 
to  imagine  a  volcano,  according  as  we  succeed,  we  have 
before  the  mind  everything  that  a  spectator  would  ob- 
serve on  the  spot;  Thus,  sensation,  memorj',  and  imag- 
ination alike  deal  with  the  fulness  of  the  actual  world, 
as  o]iposed  to  the  abstractions  of  science  and  the  reason- 
ing faeidties. 

"  The  facidty  called  conception,  in  one  of  its  meanings, 
has  also  to  do  with  this  concrete  fulness,  although,  in 
what  Sir  William  Hamilton  deems  the  original  and 
proper  meaning  of  that  word,  this  power  is  excluded. 
In  popular  language,  and  in  the  philosophy  of  Dugald 
Stewart,  conception  is  applied  to  the  case  of  our  realiz- 
ing any  description  of  actual  life,  as  given  in  historj^  or 
in  poetry.  When  we  completely  enter  into  a  scene  por- 
trayed by  a  writer  or  speaker,  and  approacli  the  situa- 
tion of  the  actual  observer,  we  are  often  said  to  conceive 
what  is  meant,  and  also  to  imagine  it ;  the  best  word  for 
this  signification  probably  is  •  realize.' 

"  2.  It  is  further  essential  to  imagination  in  its  strictest 
sense  that  there  should  be  some  original  construction,  or 


that  what  is  imagined  should  not  be  a  mere  picture  of 
what  we  have  seen.  Creativeness,  origination,  inven- 
tion, are  names  also  designating  the  same  power,  and 
excluding  mere  memory,  or  the  literal  reproduction  of 
past  experience.  Every  artist  is  said  to  have  imagina- 
tion according  as  he  can  rise  to  new  combinations  or  ef- 
fects different  from  what  he  has  found  in  his  actual  ob- 
servation of  nature.  A  literal,  matter-of-fact  historian 
would  be  said  to  be  wanting  in  the  faculty.  The  exact 
copying  of  nature  may  be  very  meritorious  in  an  artist, 
and  very  agreeable  as  an  effect,  but  we  should  not  des- 
ignate it  by  the  term  imagination.  There  are,  however, 
in  the  sciences,  and  in  all  the  common  arts,  strokes  of  in- 
vention and  new  constructions,  to  which  it  might  seem  at 
first  sight  unfair  to  refuse  the  term  in  question,  if  origi- 
nality be  a  leading  feature  in  its  definition.  But  stdl  we 
do  not  usually  apply  the  term  imagination  to  this  case, 
and  for  a  reason  that  will  appear  when  we  mention  the 
next  peculiarity  attaching  to  the  faculty. 

"  3.  Imagination  has  for  its  riding  element  some  emo- 
tion of  the  mind,  to  gratify  which  all  its  constnictions 
are  guided.  Here  lies  the  great  contrast  between  it  and 
the  creativeness  of  science  and  mechanical  invention. 
These  last  are  instrumental  to  remote  objects  of  con- 
venience or  pleasure.  A  creation  of  the  imagination 
comes  home  at  once  to  the  mind,  and  has  no  idterior 
view. 

"  Whenever  we  are  under  the  mastery  of  some  strong 
emotion,  the  current  of  our  thoughts  is  affected  and  col- 
ored by  that  emotion ;  what  chimes  in  with  it  is  retained, 
and  other  things  kept  out  of  sight.  We  also  form  new 
constructions  that  suit  the  state  of  the  moment.  Thus, 
in  fear,  we  are  overwhelmed  by  objects  of  alarm,  and  even 
conjure  up  spectres  that  have  no  existence.  But  the 
highest  example  of  all  is  presented  to  us  by  the  con- 
structions of  fine  art,  which  are  determined  by  those  emo- 
tions called  (esthetic,  the  sense  of  beauty,  the  pleasures  of 
taste;  they  are  sometimes  expressly  styled  'pleasures 
of  the  imagination.'  The  artist  has  in  himself  those 
various  sensibiUties  to  an  imusual  degree,  and  he  carves 
and  shapes  his  creations  with  a  view  to  gratifying 
them  to  the  utmost.  Thus  it  happens  that  fine  art  and 
imagination  are  related  together,  while  science  and  use- 
ful art  are  connected  with  our  reasoning  faculties,  which 
may  also  be  faculties  of  invention.  It  is  a  deviation  from 
the  correct  use  of  language,  and  a  confounding  of  things 
essentially  distinct,  to  say  that  a  man  of  science  stands 
in  need  of  imagination  as  well  as  powers  of  reason ;  he 
needs  the  power  of  original  construction,  but  his  inven- 
tions are  not  framed  to  satisfy  present  emotions,  but  to 
be  instrumental  in  remote  ends,  which  in  their  remote- 
ness may  excite  nothing  that  is  usually  understood  as 
emotion.  Every  artist  exercises  the  faculty  in  ques- 
tion if  he  produces  anything  original  in  his  art. 

"The  name  'Fancy'  has  substantially  the  meanings 
now  described,  and  was  originally  identical  with  imag- 
ination. It  is  a  corruption  offaniasi/,  from  the  Greek 
(fictvTaala.  It  has  now  a  shade  of  meaning  somewhat 
different,  being  appUed  to  those  creations  that  are  most 
widely  removed  from  the  world  of  reaUty.  In  the  ex- 
ercise of  our  imagination  we  may  keep  close  to  nature, 
and  only  indulge  the  liberty  of  recombining  what  we 
find,  so  as  to  surpass  the  original  in  some  points,  with- 
out forcing  together  what  could  not  co-exist  in  reality. 
This  is  the  sober  style  of  art.  But  when,  m  order  to 
gratify  the  unbounded  longings  of  the  mind,  we  con- 
struct a  fairy -land  with  characteristics  altogether  be- 
j'ond  what  human  life  can  furnish,  we  are  said  to  enter 
the  regions  of  fancy  and  the  fantastical. 

"  The  '  ideal'  and  '  ideality'  are  also  among  the  sjti- 
onymes  of  imagination,  and  their  usual  acceptation  il- 
lustrates still  further  the  property  no^v  discussed.  The 
'  ideal'  is  something  that  fascmates  the  mind,  or  gratifies 
some  of  our  strong  emotions  and  cravings,  when  reality 
is  insufficient  for  that  end.  Desiring  something  to  ad- 
mire and  love  beyond  wliat  tlie  Avorld  can  supply,  we 
strike  out  a  combination  free  from  the  defects  of  com- 
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mon  humanity,  and  adorned  with  more  than  excellence. 
This  is  our  'ideal,'  what  satisfies  our  emotions,  and  the 
fact  of  its  so  doing  is  the  determining  influence  in  the 
construction  of  it"  (Chambers).     See  Idealisji. 

Imani  is  the  name  of  the  third  sacred  book  of  laws 
of  the  Turks,  containing  the  directions  for  a  reasonable 
conduct  of  life.— Pierer,  Unu:  Lex.  viii,  830. 

Imaum  or  Iman  is  the  title  of  a  person  belonging 
to  a  class  of  the  jNIohammedan  Ulema  (q.  v.)  or  priestly 
body,  but  not  set  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  world 
like  the  clergy  or  priesthood,  with  whom  he  is  usually 
classed.  He  is  not  ordained,  nor  is  any  sacred  charac- 
ter conferred  upon  him.  The  name  is  Arabic,  and  sig- 
nifies "  he  who  is  at  the  head."  In  this  sense  it  is  ap- 
plied even  to  the  sultan,  "Imaum  nl-Muslemin,"  or 
simply  "Imaum,"  and  is  given  to  the  most  honored 
teachers  of  Mohammedanism,  who  in  the  first  centuries 
of  the  Hegira  developed  and  settled  the  opinion  and 
law  of  Islam,  as  "  those  whose  teachings  are  followed." 
The  imaum,  whose  instruction  generally  extends  only 
to  the  understanding  of  the  Koran,  calls  the  Moslem  to 
prayer  from  the  top  of  minarets,  performs  the  rites  of 
circumcision,  marriage,  burial,  etc.,  and  presides  over 
the  assembly  of  the  faithful  at  prayers,  except  at  the 
solemn  noon  prayers  on  Friday,  which  are  under  the  su- 
perintendence of  the  khatib,  a  higher  minister  ("  who 
is  also  called,  from  that  circumstance,  the  Imaum  id-Ju- 
md,  or  Friday  Iman").  He  is  elected  to  his  office  by 
the  people,  and  confirmed  by  the  authorities,  to  whom 
he  remains  subject  in  all  civil  ana  criminal  matters ;  but 
he  certainly  enjoys  many  privileges ;  among  others,  he 
cannot  be  made  to  suffer  death  punishment  as  long  as 
he  retains  his  office  as  imaum.  In  spiritual  affairs  he 
becomes  independent.  He  can  resign  his  office  and  re- 
turn to  the  laity  whenever  he  chooses.  The  imaums  are 
greatly  revered  by  the  people.  For  striking  an  imaum 
a  Turkish  layman  is  punished  with  the  loss  of  one  of 
his  hands,  but  a  Christian  with  death.  In  dress  he  is 
distingiushed  from  the  laity  by  a  turban  somewhat 
broader,  made  of  different  material,  by  a  long  beard,  and 
by  long  sleeves  in  his  coat  (tunic).  See  Taylor,  History 
of  Mohammedanism,  ch.  viii ;  Pierer,  Univ.  Lex.  viii,  830, 
(J.  H.W.) 

Imitation  of  Christ.  See  Example. 
Im'la  (llcb.  Yimla',  X^^l',  replenisher ;  Sept.  'Ifju- 
Xo),  the  fatlicr  of  Micaiah,  which  latter  was  the  prophet 
who  ironically  foretold  the  defeat  of  the  aUied  kings  of 
Judah  and  Israel  against  Ramoth-Gilead  (2  Chron.xviii, 
8,  9).  In  the  parallel  passage  (1  Kings  xxii,  8,  9)  his 
name  is  WTitten  Ijilah  (Heb.  Yimlah',  l^'O'},  id. ;  Sept. 
'In/(/3Xo).     B.C.  ante  89G. 

Im'lah  (1  Kings  xxii,  8,  9).  See  Imla. 
Immaculate  Conception  OF  THE  YiRGiN  Mary, 
a  doctrine  early  broached  in  the  Eoman  and  Greek 
churches,  that  the  Virgin  IMary  was  conceived  without 
the  stain  of  original  sin.  Bernard,  in  the  12tli  century, 
rejected  this  doctrine  in  opposition  to  the  canons  of 
Lyons,  but  it  was  not  much  agitated  until  (1301)  the 
Franciscan  Duns  Scotus  took  strong  gromids  in  favor  of 
the  doctrine,  and  hencefonvard  it  became  a  subject  of  ve- 
hement controversy  between  the  Scotists  and  Thomists. 
The  Dominicans  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Thomists, 
who  impugned  the  dogma ;  the  Franciscans  that  of  the 
Scotists,  who  defended  it.  Sixtus  IV,  himself  a  Fran- 
ciscan, in  1483  declared  himself  in  favor  of  toleration  on 
the  point.  The  ComicU  of  Trent  (Sess.  v)  declared  that 
the  doctrine  of  the  conception  of  all  men  in  shi  was  not 
intended  to  include  the  Virgin.  The  controversy  was 
revived  in  the  University  of  Paris  towards  the  close  of 
the  16th  centur}\  During  the  pontificates  of  Paul  V 
and  Gregory  XV,  such  was  the  dissension  it  occasioned 
in  Spain,  that  both  Philip  and  his  successor  sent  special 
embassies  to  Rome  in  the  vain  hope  that  this  contest 
might  be  terminated  by  a  bidl.  The  dispute  ran  so 
high  in  that  kmgdom  that,  in  the  military  orders  of  St. 


James,  of  the  Sword,  of  Calatrava,  and  of  Alcantara,  the 
knights,  on  their  admission,  vowed  to  maintain  the  doc- 
trine. In  1708,  Clement  XI  appointed  a  festival  to  be 
celebrated  throughout  the  Church  in  honor  of  the  im- 
maculate conception.  It  is  firmly  believed  in  the  Greek 
Church,  in  which  the  feast  is  celebrated  mider  the  name 
of  the  Conception  of  St.  Anne;  but  it  was  not  till  1854 
that  it  was  made  a  dogma  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
"  Pope  Pius  IX,  during  his  whole  pontificate,  has  show- 
ed himself  the  most  devoted  of  the  worshippers  of  Mary. 
In  his  exile  at  Gaeta  in  1849  he  addressed  his  famous 
'  Encyclical  on  the  Mysterj^  of  the  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion' (Feb.  2)  to  the  patriarchs,  primates,  archbishops, 
and  bishops  of  the  whole  CathoUc  Church,  affirming 
the  existence  of  '  an  ardent  desire  throughout  the  Cath- 
olic world  that  the  apostolic  see  shoidd  at  length,  by 
some  solemn  judgment,  define  that  the  most  holy  Moth- 
er of  God,  the  most  loving  mother  of  ns  all,  the  immac- 
ulate Virgin  Mary,  had  been  conceived  without  original 
sin.'  *  These  desires,'  he  adds, '  have  been  most  accept- 
able and  delightful  to  us,  who,  from  our  earUest  years, 
have  had  nothing  dearer,  nothing  more  at  heart,  than 
to  revere  the  most  blessed  Virgin  Mary  with  an  especial 
piety  and  homage,  and  the  most  intimate  affections  of 
our  heart,  and  to  do  everj'thiug  which  might  seem  like- 
ly to  procure  her  greater  glory  and  praise,  and  to  am- 
plify her  worship.'  A  commission  was  appointed  for 
the  examination  of  the  question,  under  the  presidency 
of  cardinal  Fornarini ;  cardinal  Lambruschini  produced 
his  tract,  and  Perroue  the  work  L)e  Immactdato  B.  V. 
Maria  concejitu  ;  Passaglio  also  wrote  a  large  essay,  and 
the  results  of  these  investigations  were  issued  by  the 
Propaganda  press  (2  vols.  4to).  The  special  commis- 
sion reported,  in  a  full  conclave  of  the  Sacred  College, 
May  27, 1854.  Answers  had  come  from  602  bishops,  all 
favorable  to  the  dogma,  though  52  doubted  the  oppor- 
tuneness, and  four  the  possibility  of  a  decision.  The 
'special  congregation'  demanded  the  definition  with 
alacrity  and  zeal.  A  consistory  of  consultation  was 
proclaimed,  and  held  at  Rome  Nov.  4,  1854;  it  was  not 
a  general  council,  nor  was  any  authority  attributed  to 
it.  Fifty-folu-  cardinals,  46  archbishops,  and  about  400 
bishops  are  reported  to  have  been  present  at  these  de- 
liberations ;  576  votes  are  said  to  have  been  cast  for  the 
dogma,  and  only  four  against  it ;  among  the  latter  were 
the  archbishop  de  Sibour,  of  Paris,  on  the  gromid  that 
the  pope  had  no  power  .to  decide  such  a  question;  and 
also  the  bishop  Olivier,  of  Evreux,  lately  deceased,  who 
sent  in  his  vote  hv  proxy.  On  the  8th  of  December,  in 
St.  Peter's,  in  the  midst  of  the  celebration  of  the  '  Con- 
ception,' in  the  presence  of  more  than  200  ecclesiastical 
dignitaries,  and  in  answer  to  a  petition  presented  by  the 
Sacred  College  of  the  Cardinals,  the  supreme  pontiff, 
with  a  'tremulous'  voice,  read  m  Latin  the  following 
decree :  '  We  declare,  pronounce,  and  define  that  the 
doctrine  which  holds  that  the  blessed  Virgin  INIary,  at 
the  first  instant  of  her  conception,  by  a  singular  privi- 
lege and  grace  of  the  omnipotent  God,  in  virtue  of  the 
merits  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Saviour  of  mankind,  was 
preserved  immaculate  from  all  stain  of  original  sin,  has 
been  revealed  hy  God,  and  therefore  should  firmly  and 
constantly  be  believed  by  the  faithful.'  The  cannon  of 
the  castle  of  St.  Angclo,  the  joyfid  chime  of  all  the  bells 
of  Rome,  the  enthusiastic  plaudits  of  the  assembled 
thousands,  the  magnificent  illumination  of  St.  Peter's 
church,  and  the  splendor  of  the  most  gorgeous  festive 
rites,  gave  response  to  the  infallible  decree.  It  was  a 
grand  pageant,  befitting  an  idolatrous  enthusiasm.  The 
pope  himself,  with  '  trembling  joy,'  crowned  the  image 
of  the  Virgin ;  medals  of  Australian  gold  were  struck, 
and  distributed  in  her  honor.  'Rome,'  say  the  behold- 
ers, '  was  intoxicated  with  joy.'  An  infallible  voice  had 
spoken ;  a  new  article  of  faith  was  annomiccd  liy  '  di- 
vine' authority ;  the  people  rejoiced  in  hope  that  IMary 
would  be  yet  more  '  propitious,'  that  her  '  prevalent  in-' 
tercession  would  give  peace  and  plenty,  would  stay  the 
power  of  infidelity,  put  an  end  to  insurrection,  and  crown 
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Eome  with  higher  honor  and  success.'  The  controver- 
sy of  seven  hundred  years  is  brought  to  a  final  decision ; 
Kome  is  committed  irrevocably  to  the  worship  of  the 
'Virgin  mother  of  God,  conceived  without  original  sin.' 
'  Roma  locuta  est,'  and  doubt  is  now  heresy.  The  work 
begun  by  the  third  general  council  at  Ephesus  in  431, 
proclaiming  Mary  '  the  mother  of  God,'  is  declared  to  be 
consummated  by  the  papal  decree  of  Dec.  8,  1854,  as- 
serting tlie  privilege  of  her  immaciUate  conception  on 
the  authority  of  Peter's  chair."  For  an  account  of  the 
history  of  the  dogma,  and  a  full  discussion  of  its  theo- 
logical merits,  see  Smith,  in  Methodist  Quarterhj  Review, 
April,  1855.  See  also  The  Official  Documents  connected 
with  the  Definition  of  the  Dof/ma  of  the  Immucidate  Con- 
ception (Lat.  and  Eng.),  published  with  the  approbation 
of  the  Abp.  of  Baltimore  (Bait.  185G,  8vo).     See  Con- 

CEPTIOX. 

Theology  of  the  Doctrine, — The  tlieology  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  immaculate  conception  of  Mary  has  been 
the  subject  of  many  distinguished  writers  in  the  Ro- 
man, Greek,  and  Protestant  churches.  The  greatest 
difficulties  which  the  advocates  of  the  doctrine  have  to 
contend  against  are  really  the  following  three:  Lit 
lacks  the  evident  support  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  2.  It 
lacks  the  authority  of  the  early  Church,  and  may  well 
be  termed  "  a  comparative  novelty  in  theology."  3.  It 
is  directly  and  most  distinctly  opposed  to  the  doctrine 
of  original  sin. 

As  to  the  first,  the  scriptural  arguments  advanced  by 
the  advocates,  they  are  certainly  very  slight  and  unten- 
able, and  have  been  virtually  yielded  by  the  best  of  the 
Eoman  Catholic  authorities,  such  as  Perrone  {De  Im- 
mac.  B.V.  Marim  conceptu,  etc.,  p.  35  sq.,  57  sq.,  112  sq.). 
There  are  only  two  passages  which  the  best  and  most 
learned  of  Eome  have  adduced.  The  first  of  these  is 
Gen.  iii,  15,  the  npuTivayytXiov  of  divine  revelation : 
"And  I  will  put  enmity  between  thee  and  the  woman, 
and  between  thy  seed  and  her  seed ;  it  (she)  shall  bruise 
thy  head,  and  thou  shalt  bruise  his  heel."  "  The  ar- 
gumentation here  is  curious.  The  received  Vulgate 
reading,  not  found,  however,  in  all  the  copies,  is  '  ipsa,' 
she;  while  the  Hebrew  reads  Nlln,  he,  or  it;  Jerome, 
too,  reads  '  ipse ;'  Sixtus  V's  edition  of  the  Septuagint 
reads  avrog."  The  best  Roman  critics  (see  De  Rossi's 
criticism  in  Pusey's  Eirenicon,  ii,  385)  discard  the  read- 
ing as  it  stands  in  the  received  Vulgate.  Perrone, 
however,  contends  that  it  is  indifferent  which  read- 
ing is  adopted,  because,  at  any  rate,  Jlary  coidd  not 
have  had  the  power  to  conquer  the  serpent  except 
through  Christ.  But  how  does  this  prove  the  immac- 
ulate conception — give  to  the  dogma  "a  firm  founda- 
tion?" Simply  for  the  reason  that  in  these  words  a 
"special  privilege  is  conferred  upon  ]Mary,"  and  that 
special  privilege  could  "  only  have  been  the  immunity 
from  original  sin."  But  the  privilege  conferred  is  sole- 
ly, even  on  the  author's  own  ground,  that  she  should  be 
in  some  way  a  means  of  subduing  Satan,  and  that  she 
was  this  as  the  mother  of  our  Lord.  To  assert  that,  in 
order  to  be  the  mother  of  Christ,  she  must  be  free  from 
original  sin,  is  purely  to  beg  the  whole  question.  The 
"  Letters  Apostolic"  of  Pius  IX  upon  the  dogma  sanc- 
tion infallibly  the  application  of  the  clause  "  bruise  thy 
head"  to  INIary,  who,  the  pope  says,  "  has  crushed  the 
serpent's  head  with  her  immaculate  foot."  Another  pas- 
sage adduced,  upon  which  Perrone  lays  less  stress  than 
on  the  one  already  cited,  is  the  angelic  salutation  Luke 
i,  28,  comp.  30,  coupled  with  the  words  spoken  by  Eliz- 
abeth, Luke  i,  42 :  "  Hail,  thou  that  art  highly  favored, 
the  Lord  is  with  thee :  blessed  art  thou  among  women 
.  .  .  Fear  not,  Mary,  for  thou  hast  foimd  favor  with  God 
.  .  .  Blessed  art  thou  among  women,  and  blessed  is  the 
fruit  of  thy  womb."     They  argue   that  the  greeting 

Xalpt,  K(xapi-u)^ikvr],  translated  m  the  Vulgate  by • 

■ gratia  plena,  means  fulness  of  grace  in  a  sense 

that  necessitates  exemption,  from  the  very  beginning 
of  existence,  from  any  possible  taint  of  sin,  and  that  the 
same  meaning  must  necessarily  be  allowed  to  the  ex- 


pression "  blessed  art  thou  among  women'"  (comp.  Lie- 
bermann,  Instit.  Thcol.  ii,  833  ;  Perrone,  Prcelect.  Theol. 
ii,  G51).  Roman  Catholic  writers  assign,  however,  no 
reason  why  these  words  shoidd  be  so  interpreted.  "  They 
arc,  in  fact,  uncritically  and  iUogically  forced  into  the 
service  of  the  doctrine,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  '  Prot- 
evangelium'  of  the  O.  T.,  they  offer  no  real  support  of 
it  whatever."  As  for  other  passages  of  a  mystical  type 
which  are  used  as  a  secondary  evidence,  they  woidd  be 
of  value  only  as  confirming  and  illustrating  any  in 
which  the  fact  was  directly  and  midoubtedly  stated. 
Certain  it  is  that  in  the  gospels  Mary  is  represented  as 
she  is,  and  not  as  an  immaculate  being ;  that  neither  in 
the  Acts  nor  in  the  Epistles,  notwithstanding  Paul's 
mi«ute  description  of  Christ's  scheme  of  salvation,  is 
she  mentioned  at  all.  The  great  trouble,  in  short,  with 
Roman  Catholic  theologians,  is  that  they  transfer  the 
sayings  of  the  prophets  and  of  the  apostles  concerning 
Jesus  Christ,  and  all  the  passages  which  point  to  one 
mediator  between  God  and  man,  virtually  to  Mary,  the 
mother  of  Christ,  instead  of  assigning  this  position  to 
Christ,  the  Son  of  God. 

The  comparative  novelty  of  the  doctrine  in  theology 
is  proved  by  history.  There  is  not  one  great  teacher 
of  the  Christian  Church  who,  before  the  breaking  out  of 
the  controversy  between  Lyons  and  Bernard  in  1140 — 
that  is,  for  the  first  eleven  centuries  of  our  £era — was 
favorable  to  the  doctrine  as  now  propagated  by  the 
Chiuch  of  Eome.  "The  question  does  not  exist  for 
them;  they  know  nothing  of  this  specific  doctrine-;  they 
speak  in  respect  to  original  sin  and  the  need  of  redemp- 
tion in  such  a  way  as  to  prove  that  the  immaculate 
conception  of  Mary  could  not  have  been  any  part  of 
their  creed.  Their  praises  of  the  Virgin  are  often  im- 
moderate; they  defend  her  perpetual  virginity  (Epi- 
phanius,  Haer.  78  ;  Jerome,  adc.  Ilelvidianum,  etc.) ; 
many  of  them  believe  that  she  was  'sanctified'  in  the 
womb ;  most  of  them  declare  that  she  never  was  guilty 
of  actual  sin ;  but  they  do  not  know  anything  about  her 
exemption  from  all  infection  of  original  sin.  Augustine 
defends  her  only  against  the  charge  of  actual  sin  (De 
Natura  et  Gracia,  c.  36) :  'Excepta  sancta  Virgine  ]\Ia- 
ria,  de  qua  propter  honorem  Domini  nuUam  prorsus,  cum 
de  peccatis  agitur,  haberi  volo  quajstionem.'  This  pas- 
sage is  quoted  in  favor  of  the  dogma,  but  it  plainly  re- 
fers only  to  actual  transgression,  and  it  is  contained  in 
a  reply  to  the  position  of  Pelagius,  that  there  were 
saints  who  had  not  sinned.  In  his  treatise  on  the  Re- 
mission of  Si7is  (bk.  ii,  ch.  xxiv,  §  38),  this  greatest  of  the 
Latin  fathers  says  explicitly  that  Christ  alone  was  with- 
out sin :  '  Solus  ergo  ille  etiam,  homo  factus,  manens 
Deus,  peccatum  nidhim  habuit  unquam ;'  nor  does  he 
intimate  any  exception.  In  his  work  De  Genesi,  ad  lit. 
c.  18,  n.  32,  he  speaks  of  '  the  body  of  Christ  as  taken 
from  the  flesh  of  a  woman,  who  was  conceived  of  a 
mother  with  sinful  flesh ;'  and  he  indicates  a  clear  dis- 
tinction between  JMary's  nature  and  Christ's  nature  in 
this  respect.  Augustine's  followers  make  similar  state- 
ments. Eusebius  Emissenus  (supposed  by  some  to  be 
Hilary)  on  the  'Nativity'  says,  'From  the  bond  of  the 
old  sin  is  not  even  the  mother  of  the  Redeemer  free.' 
Fulgentius  writes, '  The  flesh  of  Mary,  which  was  con- 
ceived in  unrighteousness  in  a  human  way,  was  truly 
sinful  flesh ;'  and  he  adds  that  '  this  flesh  is  in  itself 
truly  sinful.'  referring  to  Paul's  use  of  the  term  '  flesh' 
to  designate  our  common  hereditary  sinfulness.  Oth- 
ers of  the  fathers  make  use  of  similar  statements,  irrec- 
oncilable with  a  belief  in  the  immaculate  conception. 
(See  Perrone,  p.  40  sq.  BandeUus,  De  Singulari  Puri- 
tate  et  Prwrogaiiva  ConcejJtionis  Christi  [1470],  a  work 
by  a  Dominican,  contains  some  four  hunched  testimo- 
nies against  the  dogma  from  the  fathers :  see  also  the 
work  of  the  cardinal  Tiu-recamata,  De  Veritate  Concep- 
tionis  [1550]).  It  is,  indeed,  true  that  the  fathers  do 
not  often  speak  directly  upon  the  point  in  question ;  but 
this  is  for  the  simple  reason,  conclusive  against  the 
claim  of  universality,  that  they  did  not  know  anything 
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about  it.  The  doctrine  is  declared,  A.D.  1140,  by  Ber- 
nard, to  be  a  '  noveltj' ;'  and  he  says  that  the  festival 
is  '  the  mother  of  presumption,  the  sister  of  superstition, 
and  the  daughter  of  levity'  (Ep.  174,  ad  Canon  Lwjd. 
§  5  sq. ;  comp.  Serm.  78  in  Cant.).  Others  of  the  earlier 
fathers  speak  of  Mary  in  such  a  way  as  is  absolutely 
irreconcilable  with  the  idea  that  they  believed  in  her 
immaculate  conception.  Hilary  (Psa.  cxix,  lib.  3,  §  12 ; 
comp.  Tracts  for  the  Times,  No.  79,  p.  36)  declares  that  she 
is  exposed  to'  the  fire  of  judgment.  Irenreus,  Tertidlian, 
Origen,  Basil  the  Great,  and  Chrj^sostom,  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  speak  of  faults  of  Marj^  of  her  being  rebuked  by 
Christ.  '  If  Mary,'  says  Origen,  '  did  not  feel  offence 
at  our  Lord's  suflFeruigs,  Jesus  did  not  die  for  her  sins ;' 
Chrysostom  ascribes  to  her  '  excessive  ambition  at  the 
marriage  festival  at  Cana ;'  Basil  thinks  that  she,  too, 
'wavered  at  the  time  of  the  crucifixion;'  all  of  which 
statements  are  utterly  inconsistent,  not  only  with  the 
dogma  of  the  immaculate  conception,  but  also  with  a 
belief  in  her  perfect  innocency  (comp.  Gieseler,  Ch.  Hist. 
§  99,  note  30,  with  the  references  to  Irenteus,  iii,  18 ; 
Tertullian,  De  Came  Christi,  7 ;  Origen,  in  Litcam  Horn. 
17 ;  Basil,  E]).  260  (317) ;  Chrysostom,  Horn.  45  in  Matt., 
Horn.  21  in  John).  Tertullian,  De  Came  Christi,  §  xvi, 
declares  that '  Christ,  by  putting  on  the  flesh,  made  it 
his,  and  made  it  sinless;'  Ireufeus,  that  'Christ  made 
human  nature  pure  hy  taking  it;'  Athanasius,  on  the 
'  Incarnation,'  teaches  the  same  doctrine,  that  '  Christ 
sanctified  his  own  body,'  and  that  '  he  hath  purified 
the  body,  which  was  in  itself  corruptible.'  Of  course, 
the  body  he  assumed  was  not  in  and  of  itself  sinless. 
Gregory  of  Nazianzum,  and  John  of  Damascus  (730), 
teach  expressly  that  the  Virgin  was  sanctified  by  the 
Holy  Ghost.  If  Christ,  by  assuming  human  nature  in 
Mary,  'made  it  sinless,'  it  was  not  so  before  his  incarna- 
tion" (Smith,  ut  sup.).  The  view  which  some  hold  on  the 
title  of  S-EoroKoc,  given  to  Mary  at  the  Council  of  Eph- 
esus,  we  think  bears  so  wholly  on  the  incarnation  of 
Christ  that  we  refrain  from  introducing  it  here.  See 
also  Nestorianism.  Of  the  numberless  passages  from 
the  fathers  which  set  forth  the  doctrine  of  the  univer- 
sality of  sin,  and  the  miiversal  need  of  redemption 
through  Christ,  without  making  the  Virgin  Mary  the 
exception,  we  wiU  speak  under  the  third  head.  An  ad- 
ditional source  of  evidence  is  afforded  us  by  the  early 
liturgies  of  offices  of  the  Church.  "  They  exalt  INIary 
and  her  conception,  but  they  do  never  call  it  an  '  im- 
maculate' conception.  It  is  only  in  the  latest  years 
that  the  term  'immaculate'  has  been  introduced  into 
the  AVestem  offices  of  the  highest  authority.  The  of- 
fices themselves,  in  honor  of  the  Virgin,  did  not  become 
current  in  the  West  till  the  11th  century-.  In  the  office 
for  her  birth,  in  the  ancient  churclies,  it  is  read  that 
'  she  was  sanctified  from  the  stain  of  sin ;'  in  one  of  the 
German  liturgies, '  that  she  was  born  with  a  propensity 
to  sin ;'  in  the  Roman  Church  itself,  the  office  spoke  of 
the '  sanctification  of  the  Virgin.'  This  silence,  and  the 
late  alteration  of  these  offices,  are  conclusive  as  to  the 
non-existence  of  the  dogma.  In  the  year  791  (al.  796) 
a  council  was  held  at  Friuli  (Concilium  Forojuliense), 
called  by  Paulinus  (Paulus),  patriarch  of  Aquileia,  dur- 
ing the  pontificate  of  Adrian  I,  to  consider  the  Trinity 
and  the  Incarnation,  in  respect  to  the  procession  of  tlie 
Holy  Spirit,  and  '  Adoptianism,'  that  is,  the  opinion 
maintained  by  archbishop  Elipandus  of  Toledo,  and  oth- 
ers, that  Christ  in  his  human  nature  was  the  Son  of 
God  only  by  '  adoption.'  A  long  and  explicit  Confes- 
sion of  Faith  was  published  by  this  comicil,  in  the 
course  of  which  it  is  said, '  Solus  enim  sine  peccato  natus 
est  homo,  quoniam  solus  est  incaniatus  de  Spiritu  Sancto 
et  immaculata  Virgine  novus  homo.  Consubstantialis 
Deo  Patri  in  sua,  id  est,  divina ;  consubstantialis  etiam 
matri,  sitie  sordepeccati,  in  nostra,  id  est,  humana  natura' 
(Hardiun,  Acta  Concil.  1714,  iv,  856,  C).  If  the  belief 
in  the  immaculate  conce^jtion  of  the  Virgin  had  been 
any  part  of  the  orthodoxy  of  the  times,  it  would  have 
been  impossible  for  a  council  to  have  spoken  in  this 


way  of  Christ,  as  '  alone  horn  mthout  sin  f  and  the  '  im- 
maculateness'  ascribed  to  the  Virgin  cannot  possibly,  in 
the  connection,  be  inteqireted  of  her  conception,  or  even 
of  her  birth ;  for,  if  it  could,  then  Christ  could  not  be 
said  to  be  the  'only'  one  of  men  honi  without  sui" 
(professor  Smith,  ut  sup.). 

No  better  does  the  case  fare  in  the  medifeval  Church. 
"  The  amount  of  the  argument  and  the  residt  of  the  tes- 
timony here  are,  that  the  doctrine  was  first  invented  in 
the  12th  century,  that  it  was  opposed  by  the  greatest 
and  best  of  the  scholastics,  and  that  it  made  its  way,  in 
spite  of  this  opposition,  through  the  force  of  popidar  su- 
perstition, and  from  the  necessary  working  out  of  the 
inherent  tendencies  of  a  system  of  creature-worship. 
Some  of  the  mediieval  testimony  we  have  already  ad- 
duced ;  we  add  only  the  most  important  citations.  An- 
selm  (1070),  though  cited  for  the  immaculate  concep- 
tion, teaches  in  his  Cur  JDeus  Homo  (ii,  16)  that  Mary 
was  conceived  in  sin:  'Virgo  tamen  ipsa,  mide  assump- 
tus  est,  est  in  iniquitatibus  concepta,  et  inpeccatis  conce- 
jnt  earn  mater  ejus,  et  aim  originali  peccato  nata  est, 
quoniam  et  ipsa  in  Adam  peccavit,  in  quo  omnes  pecca- 
verunt.' "  (See  also  the  close  of  that  chapter  and  the 
next,  ii,  17.)  We  thus  notice  that,  up  to  the  time  of 
Bernard,  that  is,  for  the  first  eleven  centuries  of  our  era, 
no  writer  of  the  Church  used  such  strong  language  about 
the  holiness  of  the  Virgin  jMarj'  as  he  did  in  his  letter  to 
the  canons  of  Lyons  (1140)  already  referred  to.  He 
writes ;  "  The  mother  of  God  was,  without  doubt,  sanc- 
tified before  she  was  born ;  nor  is  the  holy  Church  in  er- 
ror in  accoimting  the  day  of  her  nativity  holj-.  I  think 
that  even  a  more  abundant  blessing  of  sanctification  de- 
scended on  her,  which  not  only  sanctified  her  birth,  but 
also  preserved  her  life  from  aU  sin,  as  happened  to  none 
other  of  the  children  of  men.  It  was  bciitting,  indeed, 
that  the  queen  of  virgins  should  pass  her  life  in  the  priv- 
ilege of  a  singidar  sanctity,  and  free  from  all  sin,  who,  in 
bearing  the  Destroyer  of  all  sin  and  death,  obtained  for 
aU  the  gift  of  life."  There  is  certainly,  even  here,  no  ad- 
vocacy of  the  immaculate  conception  of  Mary.  Exactly 
similar  views  were  held  by  Peter  Lombard,  whose  Four 
Books  of  Sentences  were  "the  theological  text-book  of 
the  IMiddle  Ages,"  and  "  upon  which  all  the  great  scho- 
lastics made  their  comments  and  built  their  systems. 
He  says  {Liber  Sentent.  iii,  distinct,  iii)  of  the  flesh  of 
Marj%  Avhich  our  Lord  assumed,  that  it  was  '  previously 
obnoxious  to  sin,  like  the  other  flesh  of  the  Virgin,  but 
by  the  operation  of  the  Spirit  it  was  cleansed.'  .  .  .  'The 
Holy  Spirit,  coming  into  Marj',  purified  her  from  sin, 
and  from  all  desire  of  sin.' "  Verj^  explicit  is  also  the 
testimonj'  of  Alexander  of  Hales,  the  irrefragable  doctor 
and  master  of  St.  Bonaventura,  the  commentator  on 
Lombard :  "  It  was  necessary  that  the  blessed  Virgin, 
in  her  generation,  should  contract  sin  from  her  parents; 
she  was  sanctified  in  the  womb."  Bonaventura,  the 
seraphic  doctor,  the  glory  of  the  Franciscans,  who  died 
in  1274,  and  was  canonized  in  1482,  is  exhaustless  in  the 
praise  of  Mary  in  his  Speculum  and  Corona.  He  sanc- 
tifies her  veneration  in  the  most  rapturous  terms.  Yet 
on  this  question  he  is  also  decided,  explicitly  declaring 
that  "  the  sanctification  of  the  Virgin  was  after  she  had 
contracted  original  sin  ;"  she  was  "sanctified  in  the 
^^•omb"  (lib.  iii,  dist.  iii,  p.  1,  qu.  2, 3).  Albertus  Magnus, 
who  taught  in  Cologne  1260  to  1280,  made  the  same 
avowals.  Bonaventura  was  the  pupil  of  Alexander  of 
Hales,  Albertus  Magnus  of  Bonaventura,  and  next  suc- 
ceeds the  greatest  of  all  the  scholastic  theologians, 
Thomas  Aquinas,  "the  angelic  doctor,"  who  died  in 
1274,  was  canonized  in  1323,  and  in  1567  was  declared 
by  Pius  V  to  be  "  teacher  of  the  Church."  In  his  Smn- 
ma  Theologia,  p.  iii,  qu.  27,  art.  i,  it  stands,  "  Mary  was 
sanctified  in  tlie  womb."  Art.  2.  "  Not  before  the  infusion 
of  the  soul;  for  if  she  had  been  she  M'ould  not  have  incur- 
red the  stain  of  original  sin,  and  would  not  have  needed 
the  redemption  of  Christ."  Art.  3.  The  complete  deliv- 
erance from  original  sin  was  only  given  her  when  she 
conceived  Christ  ("Ex  prole  redmidaverit  in  matrem, 
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totaliter  fomite  subtracto").  About  the  festival  of  the 
Conception,  he  says  that  the  Roman  Church  does  not 
observe  it  herself,  yet  it  tolerates  the  custom  of  other 
churches :  "  Unde  talis  celebritas  non  est  totaliter  repro- 
banda."  Such  is  the  testimony  of  the  most  eminent 
mediiBval  divines,  to  which  we  need  not  add  names  of 
less  weight.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that,  in  the 
face  of  the  difficulties  to  be  encountered  by  tlie  modern 
defenders  of  the  immaculate  conception,  cardinal  Per- 
rone,  "  the  general  rector  of  the  Koman  College,"  and 
"  the  prince  of  contemporary  theologians,"  is  led  to  ar- 
gue that  if  these  scholastic  divines  had  reasoned  correct- 
ly from  what  they  conceded  about  the  birth  of  the  Vir- 
gin, they  would  have  made  her  conception  immaculate ; 
also,  that  wliat  they  teach  can  all  be  best  explained  in 
harmony  with  the  doctrine;  or,  if  not  so,  that  they 
taught  what  they  did  as  private  teachers ;  as  also  tliat 
they  were  ignorant  of  antiquity ;  and  again,  that  their 
views  on  original  sin  were  such  as  allowed  them  to 
speak  as  they  did ;  in  fine,  that  they  did  not  have  any 
guidance  from  an  infallible  decision  in  what  they  utter- 
ed ;  and  that  while  they  were  wrangling  in  the  schools, 
the  dogma  was  making  its  way  among  the  people.  AU 
this  goes  to  show  that  the  mediaeval  testimomj  is  against 
it ;  that,  as  far  as  the  Middle  Ages  are  concerned,  only 
isolated  opinions  are  for  the  doctrine,  and  the  weight  of 
authority  is  against  it.  The  only  distinct  argumenta- 
tive attempt  which  Perrone  makes  to  parry  the  force  of 
their  authority  and  arguments  is  the  assertion  that  these 
doctors  of  the  schools,  when  they  speak  of  the  concep- 
tion of  Mary,  have  reference  to  what  he  calls  the  first,  or 
active  conception,  and  not  to  the  passive,  or  the  infusion 
of  the  soul  into  the  seed.  But  this  explanation  is  irrel- 
evant, for  two  reasons ;  one  is,  that  many  of  these  doc- 
tors do  not  make  this  distinction,  and,  of  course,  tliey  in- 
clude both  parts  of  the  conception  in  their  statement. 
They  make  the  distinction  between  "  conception"  and 
"  sanctirtcation,"  and  say  that  all  that  precedes  sanctiti- 
cation  belongs  to  the  "  conception,"  and  is  infected  with 
original  sin ;  this,  of  course,  includes  the  "  passive"  con- 
ception. Another  reason  that  invalidates  this  mode  of 
explanation  is,  that  some  of  these  doctors  do  make  the 
very  distinction  in  question,  and  yet  maintain  that  the 
whole  conception,  both  active  and  passive,  was  in  origi- 
nal sin.  Tlius  Alexander  of  Hales  says  that  "  the  Vir- 
gin after  her  nativity,  and  after  the  infusion  of  the  soul 
into  the  body,  was  sanctified  ;"  Bonaventura  asserts  that 
the  infusion  of  grace  may  have  been  soon  after  the  infu- 
sion of  the  soul,  and  Aquinas  declares  expressly  that  the 
cleansing  can  only  be  from  original  sin ;  that  the  fault  of 
original  sin  can  only  be  in  a  rational  creature,  and,  there- 
fore, t\\^t  before  the  infusion  of  the  rational  soul  the  Vir- 
gin was  not  sanctified.  In  fact,  this  mode  of  meeting 
the  difliculty  can  only  be  carried  through  by  supposing 
that  the  medieval  divines  believed  that  original  sin 
could  exist  in  the  mere  fleshly  material  derived  from  pa- 
rents, an  opinion  widely  abhorrent  to  tlieir  well-known 
views.  "We  may  therefore  well  say  that  the  doctrine 
of  the  immaculate  conception  of  Mary,  the  mother  of 
Christ,  is  a  "  novelty  in  theology,"  for  the  historical  rec- 
ords of  antiquity  are  silent ;  in  the  jMiddle  Ages  the 
great  authorities  are  divided ;  and  in  modern  times,  as 
our  historical  sketch  has  shown,  there  have  been  per- 
petual contests  and  divisions.  Twenty  years  ago  hard- 
ly a  single  name  of  eminence  among  the  Koman  Catlio- 
lics  of  Germany  would  have  pronounced  in  its  favor. 
Spain,  it  is  true,  continued  her  devotions,  but  France 
was  inditferent,  until  the  Ultramontane  party  began  to 
gain  power,  and  to  look  about  for  the  means  of  arousing 
popular  feeling  in  behalf  of  the  papacy. 

There  remains  for  us  now  only  to  consider  the  doc- 
trine as  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  original  sin.  The 
very  necessity  for  a  miraculous  conception  in  the  case 
of  him  who  was  to  be  without  sin  [see  Inx'ARXATion] 
is  in  itself  a  proof  that  every  person  conceived  in  a  nat- 
ural manner  must  be  conceived  in  sin  [see  Nature,  Hu- 
man], and  the  Bible  is  too  express  and  unmistakable 


on  this  point,  that  all  are  conceived  in  sin  [see  Origi- 
NAi.  Sin].  In  the  position  which  the  Koman  Catholic 
Church  thus  assumes,  we  encounter  again  the  vital  de- 
lects of  her  theology  on  original  sin,  that  semi-Pelagian- 
ism  against  which  all  the  Protestant  Confessions  have 
protested  as  unscriptural.  "  The  Koman  Catholic  doc- 
trine puts  the  essence  of  original  sin  solely  in  defect ; 
makes  it  negative ;  asserting  that  it  is  only  the  want 
of  that  righteousness  in  which  Adam  was  created;  this 
is,  in  scholastic  usage,  the  '  formal'  part,  or  the  very  es- 
sence of  original  sin.  Concupiscence  is  not  of  the  na- 
ture of  sin.  This  is  the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  which 
Perrone  expressly  lays  down  in  the  opening  of  his  trea- 
tise (p.  2,  3  sq.),'that  the  essence  of  original  sin  is  in 
the  defect  of  grace  or  of  original  righteousness.'  This 
is  the  only  view  of  the  matter  Avith  which  the  dogma 
of  the  immaculate  conception  can  possibly  be  reconciled. 
If  this  view  is  false— if  original  sin,  as  Protestants  hold, 
accordhig  to  the  Scriptures,  be  positive  and  not  nega- 
tive, and  come  by  descent,  then  the  conclusion  is  irre- 
sistible that  Mary,  by  descent,  must  have  had  a  part 
therein.  The  dogma  of  her  immaculate  conception  is 
possible  only  with  a  false  view  of  the  nature  of  the  'sin 
of  birth.'  Augustine  could  not  have  held  it,  nor  could 
Aquinas.  The  dogma  is  conceived  in  a  defective  no- 
tion of  original  sin.  Yet  again,  even  with  this  defective 
view  of  original  sin,  the  dogma  is  involved  in  difficul- 
ties and  internal  conflicts  by  what  it  asserts  and  implies 
as  to  the  origin  of  the  soul  of  Marj\  The  theory  on 
which  it  rests  is,  that  IMary's  soul  was  directly  created 
by  God.  It  declares  that  the  Virgin  Mary, '  at  the  first 
instant  of  her  conception,'  was  preserved  immaculate. 
What  is  meant  by  '  conception'  here  ?  It  is  the  so- 
caUed  '  passive  conception,'  or  the  infusion  of  the  soul 
into  the  seed,  the  union  of  the  soul  of  Mary  with  the 
body,  prepared  beforehand  in  the  '  active  conception.' 
Whence,  now,  this  soul?  It  was  ' c/Toferf.'  The 'Let- 
ters,' in  another  passage,  say  that  Jlary  was  the  '  taber- 
nacle created  by  God  liimself.'  Pius  IX  also  cites  the 
formula  of  Alexander  VII  as  having  '  decretive'  authori- 
ty, and  that  formula  declares  '  that  Mary's  soul,  at  the 
first  instant  of  creation  and  of  infusion  into  the  body,' 
was  preserved  free  from  original  sin.  This  hypothesis 
of  '  creatianism'  is  also  the  only  h3'pothesis  consonant 
with  the  doctrine.  But  now  put  these  two  positions  to- 
gether, namely,  that  original  sin  consists  essentially  in 
privation;  that  is,  in  the  defect  of  original  justice;  and 
that  Mary's  soul  was  directly  created  by  God,  and  we 
arrive  at  the  following  difficidties  and  dilemmas.  The 
position  is  this :  When  Mary's  soul  was  created  and  m- 
fused  into  her  body,  she  was  by  grace  preserved  free 
from  original  sin.  Would  the  original  sin,  from  which 
she  was  kept,  have  come  to  her  from  her  body  or  from 
her  soul  ? — for  it  must  have  come  from  one  or  the  other. 
If  one  says  that  it  would  have  come  from  the  soul,  this 
involves  the  consequence  that  God  usually  creates  origi- 
nal sin  in  the  soul  before  it  is  imited  with  the  body, 
and,  of  course,  before  it  is  connected  with  Adam  by  de- 
scent. If  one  says,  on  the  other  hand,  that  original  sin 
would  have  come  to  Mary  from  her  '  active  conception,' 
that  is,  from  her  prepared  body,  then  it  was  aheady 
there,  in  germ  and  seed,  before  the  infusion  of  the  soul. 
God  either  creates  the  human  soid  with  original  sin,  or 
the  original  sin  is  from  the  parents.  If  the  former,  we 
have  original  sin  without  any  connection  with  Adam ; 
if  the  latter,  Mary  must  have  been  really  possessed  of  it. 
But  it  may  be  said  original  sin  consists  in  defect,  priva- 
tion, and  that  the  dogma  means  that  God  created  Ma- 
ry's soul  perfectly  holy.  This  raises  another  difficulty; 
for  it  is  also  asserted  that  he  created  her  thus  holy  ou 
the  ground  of  Christ's  merits,  and  that,  had  it  not  been 
for  Christ's  merits,  she  woidd  have  shareil  the  sin  of  the 
race.  This  creation,  now,  must  have  been  either  through 
the  race  (the  connection  with  Adam)  or  above  the  race, 
either  mediate  or  immediate.  If  through  the  race  or 
mediate,  then  she  must  have  had  a  part  in  its  smfulness ; 
if  above  the  race,  or  an  immediate  creation,  then  there 
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is  no  theological  or  rational  ground  for  saying  that,  as 
far  as  her  creation  was  concerned,  she  was  liable  to  sin, 
or  could  be  saved  from  it  through  Christ's  merits.  Kor 
can  any  reUef  be  found  by  conjoining  the  two  points, 
and  asserting  that  the  exemption  from  original  sin  con- 
cerns the  time  or  point  of  niiion  of  the  soul  with  the 
seed,  the  conjunction  of  the  active  with  the  passive  con- 
ception. For  the  still  unanswered  question  here  is,  and 
must  be  this :  In  the  union  of  the  soul  with  the  body, 
from  which  of  the  two,  soid  or  body,  would  the  original 
sm  have  come,  if  grace  had  not  prevented  ? — for  it  must 
have  come  from  one  or  the  other.  If  from  the  soul,  then 
you  have  original  sin  without  any  connection  with  Adam ; 
if  from  the  body,  then  original  sin  must  already  have 
been  there ;  if  from  both  together,  this  simply  dodges 
the  question,  or  else  resolves  original  sin  into  some  act 
consequent  upon  the  union — that  is,  into  actual  trans- 
gression. Nor  is  the  matter  helped  by  saying  that  orig- 
inal sin  is  essentially  negative,  privative;  for  the  priva- 
tion has  respect  to  either  the  soul  or  the  body,  or  to  both 
conjoined,  and  the  same  dilemmas  result.  The  '  Let- 
ters Apostolic,'  in  other  passages,  speak  of  the  dogma  in 
this  wise :  that  the  '  Blessed  Virgin  was  free  i'rom  aU 
contagion  of  body,  soul,  and  mind ;'  that  she  had  '  com- 
munity with  men  only  in  their  nature,  but  not  in  their 
fault :'  and  that  '  the  flesh  of  the  Virgin  taken  from 
Adam  did  not  admit  the  stain  of  Adam,  and  on  this  ac- 
count that  the  most  blessed  Virgin  was  the  tabernacle 
created  by  God  himself,  formed  by  the  Holy  Spirit.' 
These  expressions  imply  that  the  fault  in  the  case  could 
have  been  a  fault  of  'nature;'  that  the  contagion  might 
have  been  of  the  'body;'  that  the  'stain  from  Adam' 
would,  under  other  circumstances,  have  come  to  her 
through  the  'flesh.'  But  in  her  'active  conception,' 
before  the  infusion  of  the  soul  and  of  grace,  the  '  na- 
ture,' the  'body,'  the  'flesh,'  were  already  extant,  ere 
the  '  passive  conception'  took  place :  were  they  with  or 
without  the  fault?  If  with  the  fault,  then  you  have 
original  sin;  if  without,  then  it  would  follow  that  the 
flesh,  the  body,  the  nature,  befo7-e  the  passive  conception, 
had  been  already  delivered  from  the  bondage  of  corrui^- 
tion.  In  short,  if  original  sin  come  from  the  race,  fn.ui 
the  '  active  conception,'  then  ]\Iary  must  have  had  it ; 
if  it  come  from  the  '  passive  conception,'  then  God  is  its 
direct  author  in  every  individual  case.  This  dogma  of 
the  immaculate  conception,  then,  contains  contradictory 
elements ;  it  rests  on  a  false  view  of  original  sin.  Even 
that  false  view  cannot  well  be  reconciled:  it  assumes 
the  theory  that  souis  are  directly  created,  and  here  again 
it  involves  itself  in  inextricable  difficulties  in  relation  to 
original  sin.  It  is  opposed  to  Scriptiure,  to  tradition,  aiid 
it  is  self-opposed." 

In  conclusion,  there  is  left  to  us  only  the  present  at- 
titude of  the  Koman  pontiff",  who,  since  his  declaration 
of  infallibility,  more  than  ever,  is  forced  into  a  position 
which  puts  the  matter  of  papal  infallibility  in  a  disa- 
greeable dilemma  and  dualism.  "  The  decree  of  Pius 
IX  is  in  opposition  to  the  express  declarations  of  pre- 
ceding pontiff's;  pope  is  arrayed  against  pope;  infalli- 
bility is  discordant  with  infallibility.  Not  only  has  '  a 
probable  opinion  become  improbable,'  but  Peter's  chair 
is  divided  against  itself;  and  how,  then,  can  that  king- 
dom stand?  The  Jansenist  Launoy,  in  his  Prcpscrip- 
tions,  has  collected  the  opinions  adverse  to.  or  irrecon- 
cilable with  the  dogma,  of  seven  of  the  successors  of  St. 
Peter,  who  never  change.  From  pope  Leo  (440-461), 
the  greatest  and  most  learned  of  the  early  bishops  of 
Eome,  he  cites  four  passages  in  which  Leo  declares  that 
Christ  alone  '  was  innocent  in  his  birth,'  alone  was 
'free  from  original  sin,'  and  that  Christ  received  from 
his  mother  '  her  nature,  but  not  her  fault ;'  and  he  as- 
serts that  Mary  obtained  '  her  own  purification  thxmr/h 
her  conception  of  Christ '  This  is  whoUy  averse  to  the 
dogma.  Innocent  III,  who  called  the  Lateran  Council 
hi  1213,  in  a  sermon  on  the  'Assumption  of  Christ,'  com- 
paring Eve  and  Mary,  writes :  '  Ilia  fuit  sine  culpa  pro- 
ducta,  sed  in  culpa  produxit;  heec  autem  fuit  in  culpa 


producfa,  sed  sine  culpa  produxit.'  Gregory  says  (590- 
604),  '  John  the  Baptist  was  conceived  in  sin ;  Christ 
cdone  was  conceived  without  sin.'  Innocent  V  (1276), 
in  his  Commentary  on  the  blaster  ofi  Sentences :  'Non 
convenit  tantse  Virgini  ut  diu  morata  sit  in  peccato ;' 
and  he  adds  that  she  was  sanctified  quickly  after  the 
animation  (that  is,  of  the  body  by  the  soul),  although 
not  in  the  very  moment.  This  is  directly  against  the 
dogma.  John  XXII  or  Benedict  XII  (c.  1340)  says  that 
Mary  'passed  at  first ^/"rom  a  state  of  orifjiual  sin  to  a 
state  of  grace.'  Clement  VI  (1342-52), '  I  suppose,  ac- 
cording to  the  common  opinion  as  yet,  that  the  bless- 
ed Virgin  was  in  original  sin'  modica  morula, '  because, 
according  to  all,  she  was  sanctified  as  soon  as  she  could 
be  sanctified.^ 

"  Thus  the  papacy,  in  committing  itself  to  this  new 
and  idolatrous  dogma,  is  in  hostility  to  Scripture,  to 
universal  consent,  and  also  to  itself.  It  explains  the 
sense  of  Scripture  by  tradition;  and  it  explains  the 
sense  of  tradition  by  an  infallible  expositor,  and  that 
infallible  expositor  contradicts  itself.  The  new  dogma 
makes  the  ichole  of  the  early  Church  to  have  been  igno- 
rant of  a  truth  which  is  now  declared  to  be  necessarj'  to 
the  faith ;  it  makes  Leo,  Innocent  III,  Innocent  V,  and 
Clement  V  to  have  taught  heresy ;  it  puts  the  greatest 
scholastic  divines  under  the  ban;  and,  while  doing  this, 
it  declares  that  what  is  now  decreed  has  always  been  of 
the  faith  of  the  Chiurch,  and  that  it  is  a  part  of  the  rev- 
elation of  God,  given  through  Christ  and  the  apostles, 
and  handed  down  bj'  constant  succession  and  general 
consent." 

See  Smith,  in  Meth.  Qu.  Rev.  April,  1855;  Christian 
Remembrancer,  Oct.  1855,  p.  419 ;  Jan.  1866,  p.  175 ;  July, 
1868,  p.  134;  Westminster  Rev.  April,  1867,  p.  155  sq.; 
Ffoulkes,  Christendom's  Divisions,  i,  103;  Neander,  Chr. 
Doymas,  ii,  599 ;  Haag,  Ilist.  des  Dogmes  Chretiennes,  i, 
291  sq.,  435  sq. ;  Cramp,  Text-book-  of  Popery,  p.  104  sq.; 
Milman,  Za^  Christianity,  y>.S, 208;  Fieuss,  Die  romische 
Lehre  v.  d.  unhefleclden  Kmjfdngniss  a.  d.  Quellen  dai- 
gestellf  u.  a  Goit'es  Wort  widerlegt  (Berlin,  1865) ;  Blunt, 
Theol.  Encyclop.  i,  328  sq.     See  also  Mary  ;  Mariola- 

TKV. 

Immaculate-Conception  Oath  is  among  the 
Eoman  Catholics  the  assurance  by  oath  of  a  belief  in 
and  support  of  the  doctrine  of  the  immaculate  concep- 
tion of  the  Virgin  INIary.  It  was  introduced  by  the 
Sorbonne  in  consequence  of  the  disputes  on  this  subject 
between  the  Franciscans  and  Dominicans  [see  Ijijiac- 
ULATE  Conception],  as  a  test  oath  for  admission  to  an 
academical  degree.  The  Jesuits  made  this  a  test  oath 
also  for  other  privileges. — Theol.  Univ.  Lex.  i,  404.  (J. 
H.W.) 

Immanent  Activity  of  God,  the  pantheistical 
tenet  that  God  does  not  exist  outside  of  the  world,  as  a 
free  personal  (transcendental)  being,  but  inside  of  it,  as 
the  highest  unity  of  the  world,  because  God  camiot,  ac- 
cording to  it,  be  conceived  of  without  the  world.  Saisset 
{Mod.  Pantheism,  ii,  91)  thus  sums  it  up:  "He  (God) 
creates  the  world  within  himself,  and  thenceforth  there 
is  no  separation  of  the  Creator  and  the  creature,  for  the 
creature  is  still  the  Creator  considered  in  his  eternal  and 
necessary  action."     See  Pantheism. 

Imman'uel  (Heb.  Immanuel',  ?X^:5|S,  sometimes 
separately  hVi  ^553",  God  icith  us,  as  it  is  interpreted 
Matt,  i,  23,  where  it  is  written  E;Ujwavoi)/;X,  as  in  the 
Sept.,  and  Anglicized  "  Emmanuel ;"  the  Sept.  however, 
in  Isa.  viii,  8,  translates  it  jxi^'  yfiwv  o  Biug ;  Vulg.  Em- 
manuer),?L  figurative  name  prescribed  through  the  proph- 
et for  a  child  that  should  be  bom  as  a  sign  to  Ahaz  of 
the  speedy  downfall  of  Syria  (B.C.  cir.  730 ;  see  2  Kings 
xvi,  9)  and  violent  interregnum  of  the  kingdom  of  Is- 
rael (B.C,  737-728 ;  see  2  Kuigs  xv,  30 ;  comp.  xvii,  1), 
before  the  infant  should  become  capable  of  distinguish- 
ing between  wliolesome  and  improper  kinds  of  food. 
The  name  occurs  only  in  the  celebrated  verse  of  Isaiah 
(vii,  14),  "Behold,  a  [rather  the']  virgin  shall  conceive 
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and  bear  a  son,  and  shall  call  liis  name  Tmmanuel,"  and 
in  another  passage  of  the  same  prophet  (Isa.  viii,  8), 
where  the  ravaging  army  of  the  Assyrians  is  described 
as  ere  long  to  "  fill  the  breadth  of  thy  land,  O  Imnuin- 
uel,"  i.  e.  Judrea,  with  evident  allusion  to  the  former 
declaration.  See  Aii^vz.  In  the  name  itself  there  is 
no  difticidty ;  but  the  verse,  as  a  whole,  has  been  vari- 
ously interpreted.  From  the  manner  in  which  the  word 
God,  and  even  Jehovah,  is  used  in  the  composition  of 
Hebrew  names,  there  is  no  such  peculiarity  in  that  of 
Immanuel  as  in  itself  requires  us  to  understand  that  he 
who  bore  it  must  be  in  fact  God.  Indeed,  it  is  used  as 
a  proper  name  among  the  Jews  at  this  day.  This  high 
sense  has,  however,  been  assigned  to  it  in  consequence 
of  the  application  of  the  whole  verse,  by  the  evangelist 
Matthew  (i,  23),  to  our  divine  Saviour.  Even  if  this 
reference  ilid  not  exist,  the  history  of  the  Nativity 
would  irresistibly  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
verse — wliatever  may  have  been  its  intermediate  signi- 
fication— had  an  ultimate  reference  to  Christ.  See  Isai- 
Air.  The  state  of  opinion  on  this  point  has  been  thus 
concisely  summed  up  by  Dr.  Henderson  in  his  note  on 
the  text :  "  This  verse  has  long  been  a  subject  of  dis- 
pute between  Jews  and  professedly  Christian  writers, 
and  among  the  latter  mutually.  While  the  former  re- 
ject its  application  to  the  iNIessiah  altogether — the  ear- 
lier Rabbins  explaining  it  of  the  queen  of  Ahaz  and  the 
birth  of  his  son  Hezekiah,  and  the  later,  as  Kimchi 
and  Abarbanel,  of  the  prophet's  own  wife  — the  great 
body  of  Christian  interpreters  have  held  it  to  be  direct- 
ly and  exclusively  a  prophecy  of  our  Saviour,  and  have 
considered  tliemselves  fully  borne  out  by  the  inspired 
testimony  of  the  evangelist  Matthew.  Others,  how- 
ever, have  departed  from  this  construction  of  the  pas- 
sage, and  have  invented  or  adopted  various  hypotheses 
in  support  of  such  dissent.  Grotius,  Faber,  Isenbiehl, 
Heze],  Bolten,  Fritzsche,  Pluschke,  Gesenius,  and  Ilit- 
zig,  suppose  either  the  then  present  or  a  future  wife  of 
Isaiah  to  be  the  "Tsbi*,  almah  [rendered  'virgin'],  re- 
ferred to.  Eichhorn,  Paulus,  Hensler,  and  Ammon  are 
of  opinion  that  the  prophet  had  nothing  more  in  view 
than  an  ideal  virgin,  and  that  both  she  and  her  son  are 
merely  imaginary  personages,  introduced  for  the  pur- 
pose of  prophetic  illustration.  Bauer,  Cube,  Steudel, 
and  some  others,  think  that  the  prophet  pointed  to  a 
young  woman  in  the  presence  of  the  king  and  his  court- 
iers. A  fourth  class,  among  whom  are  Richard  Simon, 
Lowth,  Koppe,  Dathe,  Williams,  Von  Meyer,  Olshausen, 
and  Dr.  J.  Pye  Smith,  admit  the  hypothesis  of  a  double 
sense  (q.  v.) :  one,  in  which  the  words  apply  primarily 
to  some  female  living  in  the  time  of  the  prophet,  and 
her  giving  birth  to  a  son  according  to  the  ordinary  laws 
of  nature ;  or,  as  Dathe  holds,  to  some  virgin,  who  at 
that  time  sliould  miraculously  conceive ;  and  the  other, 
in  which  they  received  a  secondary  and  plenary  fulfil- 
ment in  the  miraculous  conception  and  birth  of  Jesus 
Christ."  (See  tlie  monographs  enumerated  by  Volbe- 
ding,  Index,  p.  14 ;  and  Fiirst,  Bib.  Jud.  ii,  60 ;  also  Heng- 
stenberg,  Cliristol.  des  A.  T.  ii,  69,  and  the  commenta- 
tors in  general ;  compare  the  Stud.  u.  Krit.  1830,  iii,  538.) 
This  last  seems  to  us  the  only  consistent  interpretation. 
That  the  child  to  be  so  designated  was  one  soon  to  be 
born  and  already  spoken  of  is  clear  from  the  entire  con- 
text and  drift  of  the  prophecy.  It  can  be  no  other  than 
the  Maher-shalal-hash-baz  (q.  v.),  the  offspring  of  the 
prophet's  own  marriage  with  the  virgin  prophetess,  who 
thus  became  an  eminent  type  of  the  Messiah's  mother 
(Isa.  viii,  18).     See  Virgin. 

Immanuel,  ben-Salojion  Romi,  a  Jewish  philos- 
opher, commentator,  and  poet,  was  born  at  Rome  about 
1265.  Endowed  with  great  natural  ability,  and  with  a 
fondness  for  study,  he  soon  made  himself  master  of  Bib- 
lical and  Talmudic,  as  well  as  of  Grecian  and  Latin  lit- 
erature. He  was  a  contemporary  of  Dante,  and,  being 
much  given  to  a  cultivation  of  the  same  art  in  which 
Dante  immortalized  his  name,  "  the  two  spirits,  kindred, 
and  yet  different  in  many  respects,  formed  a  mutual  and 


intimate  attachment."  He  died  about  1330.  Imman- 
uel wrote  commentaries  on  the  whole  Jewish  Bible,  ex- 
cepting the  minor  prophets  and  Ezra.  They  are  en- 
riched not  only  by  valuable  grammatical  and  archaeo- 
logical notes,  but  contain  also  some  able  remarks  on  the 
nature  and  spirit  of  the  poetical  books.  '•  It  is  greatly 
to  be  regretted  that  of  all  his  exegetical  works,  which 
are  in  different  public  libraries  of  Europe,  the  Com- 
mantary  on  Provei-hs  and  Some  Glosses  on  the  Psalms  are 
the  only  ones  as  yet  published,  the  former  in  Naples  in 
1486,  and  tlie  latter  in  Parma  in  1806.  The  introduc- 
tion of  his  commentary  on  the  Song  of  Songs  has  been 
published,  with  an  English  translation,  by  Ginsburg : 
Historical  and  Critical  Commentary  on  the  Song  of 
Songs  (Lond.  1857,  p.  49-55)"  (Ginsburg  in  Kitto).  He 
wrote  also  some  philosophical  treatises,  and  translated 
for  his  Jewish  brethren  the  philosophical  writings  of 
Albertus  the  Great,  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  other  cele- 
brated philosophers.  See  Griitz,  Gesch.  der  Juden.  vii, 
307  sq.;  Geiger,  Wissenschaftliche  Zeitschrift,  1839,  iv. 
194  sq. ;  Fiirst,  Bihlioth.  Jud.  ii,  92  sq.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Immateriality  is  a  quality  of  God  and  of  the  hu- 
man soul.  The  immateriality  of  God  denotes  that  he 
forms  an  absolute  contrast  to  matter ;  he  is  simple,  and 
has  no  parts,  and  so  cannot  be  dissolved ;  matter,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  made  up  of  parts  into  which  it  can  be  re- 
solved. God  is  also  free  from  the  limitations  to  which 
matter  is  subject,  i.  e.  from  the  limits  of  space  and  time. 
The  immateriality  of  God  is  therefore  the  basis  of  the 
qualities  of  eternity,  omnipresence,  and  unchangeable- 
ness.  Thus  the  immateriality  of  the  soul  includes  like- 
wise simplicity  as  another  of  its  qualities.  This,  of 
course,  does  not  absolutely  set  it  above  the  limitations  of 
space  and  time,  since  the  soul  needs  the  body  for  a  nec- 
essary organ  of  its  life;  nor  does  it  set  aside  any  further 
development,  but  it  certainly  includes  indestructibility, 
and  thus  serves  as  a  proof  of  immortality  (q.  v.).  The 
materiality  of  the  soid  was  asserted  by  Tertullian,  Arno- 
bius,  and  others,  during  the  first  three  centuries.  Near 
the  close  of  the  fourth,  the  immateriality  of  the  soul 
was  maintained  by  Augustine,  Nemesius,  and  Mamertus 
Claudianus.  See  Guizot,  History  of  Civilization,  i,  394; 
Krauth,  Vocah.  of  Philos.  p.  245.  See  also  Immensity 
OF  God  ;  Soul,  Traduction  of. 

Immediate  Imputation  of  Sin.  See  Ijipu- 
tation. 

Immensity  of  God  is  explained  by  Dr.  J.  Pye 
Smith  {First  Lines  of  Christ.  Theol.  p.  138)  to  be  the  ab- 
solute necessity  of  being,  considered  in  relation  to  space. 
"  There  is  with  God  no  diffusion  nor  contraction,  no  ex- 
tension nor  circumspection,  or  any  such  relation  to  space 
as  belongs  to  limited  natures.  God  is  equally  near  to, 
and  equally  far  from,  everj^  point  of  space  and  every 
atom  of  the  universe.  He  is  universally  and  immedi- 
ately present,  not  as  a  body,  but  as  a  spirit ;  not  by 
motion,  or  penetration,  or  filling,  as  would  be  predicated 
of  a  diffused  fluid,  or  in  any  way  as  if  the  infinity  of 
God  were  composed  of  a  countless  luimbcr  of  finite 
parts,  but  in  a  yfay  peculiar  to  his  own  spiritual  and 
perfect  nature,  and  of  which  we  can  form  no  concep- 
tion." In  the  passages  of  Job  xi,  7-9 ;  1  Kings  viii,  27 
(2  Chron.  vi,  18) ;  Psa.  cxxxix,  7-13 ;  Isa.  Ixvi,  1 ;  Jer. 
xxiii,  23,  24;  Amos  ix.  2,  3;  Matt,  vi,  4,  G;  Acts  xvii, 
24,  27,  28 ;  also  Isa.  xl,  12-15,  21, 22,  2.5, 26,  "  the  repre- 
sentations are  such  as  literally  indicate  a  kind  of  dif- 
fused and  filling  subtile  material ;  but  this  is  the  conde- 
scending manner  of  the  Scriptures,  and  is  evidently  to 
be  understood  with  an  exclusion  of  material  ideas. 
Metaphysical  or  philosophical  preciscness  is  not  in  the 
character  of  scriptural  composition,  nor  would  it  ever 
suit  the  bulk  of  mankind ;  and  no  language  or  concep- 
tions of  men  can  reach  the  actual  expression  of  the  truth, 
or  be  any  other  than  analogical.  When  the  Scriptures 
speak  of  "  God  being  in  heaven,''  they  mean  his  suprem- 
acy in  all  perfection,  and  his  universal  dominion." 

Immensity  and  omnipresence,  again,  are^distinguished 
in  that  "  the  former  is  absolute,  being  the  necessary  in- 
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herent  perfection  of  the  Deity  in  itself,  as  infinitely  ex- 
alted above  all  conception  of  space;  and  that  the  latter 
is  relative,  arising  out  of  the  position  of  a  created  world. 
The  moment  that  world  commenced,  or  the  first  created 
portion  of  it,  there  was  and  ever  remains  the  divme 
presence  (rruvovaia,  adessentiu)." 

The  qualities  of  extension  and  divisibility  are  those  of 
body,  not  of  a  pure,  proper,  highest  spirit.  "  Socinus 
and  his  immediate  followers  denied  a  proper  ubiquity, 
immensity,  or  omnipresence  to  the  essence  or  substance 
of  the  Deity,  and  represented  the  universal  presence  of 
God  spoken  of  in  Scripture  as  denoting  only  the  acts 
and  effects  of  his  power,  favor,  and  aid."  Des  Cartes 
and  his  followers  held  "  that  the  essence  of  the  Deity  is 
thought,  and  that  it  has  no  relation  to  space."  See  J.  Pye 
Smith, /»-s<  Lines  of  Christian  Theology,  edited  by  W. 
Farrar  (2d  ed.  Lond.  1861) ;  Augustine,  Be  Civ.  Dei,  20 ; 
Bretschneider,  Dogmaiik,  i,  396  sq.  See  Omnipkesence 
OF  God. 

Im'mer  (Heb.  Immer',  ^52N,  talkative,  or,  accord- 
ing to  Furst,  hirjh;  Sept.  'Efi^tii(>),  the  name  of  several 
priests,  mostly  near  the  time  of  the  Exile. 

1.  The  head  of  the  sixteenth  sacerdotal  division,  ac- 
cordbig  to  David's  appointment  (1  Chron.  xxiv,  14). 
B.C.  1014. 

2.  The  father  of  Pashur,  which  latter  so  grossly  mis- 
used the  prophet  Jeremiah  (.Jer.  xx,  1).  B.C.  ante  607. 
By  many  the  name  is  regarded  here  as  put  patronymic- 
ally  for  the  preceding. 

3.  One  whose  descendants  to  the  number  of  1052  re- 
turned from  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezra  ii,  37 ;  Neh. 
vii,  40).  He  is  very  possibly  the  same  with  the  father 
of  Meshillemoth  (Neh.  xi,  13)  or  Meshillemith  (1  Chron. 
ix,  12),  certain  of  whose  descendants  took  a  conspicu- 
ous part  in  the  sacred  duties  at  Jerusalem  after  the  Ex- 
ile ;  and  prubablj'  the  same  with  the  one  some  of  whose 
descendanls  divorced  their  Gentile  wives  at  the  instance 
of  Ezra  (Ezra  x,  20).  B.C.  much  ante  536.  By  some 
he  is  identified  -with  the  two  preceding. 

4.  One  who  accompanied  Zerubbabel  from  Babylon, 
but  was  unable  to  prove  his  Israelitish  descent  (Ezra  ii, 
59;  Neh.  vii,  61).  B.C.  536.  It  does  not  clearly  appear, 
however,  that  he  claimed  to  belong  to  the  priestly  or- 
der, and  it  is  possible  that  the  name  is  only  given  as 
that  of  a  place  in  the  Baljylonian  dominions  from  which 
some  of  those  named  in  the  following  verses  came. 

5.  The  father  of  Zadok,  which  latter  repaired  part  of 
the  walls  of  Jerusalem  opposite  his  house  (Neh.  iii,  29). 
B.C.  ante  446.     He  was,  perhaps,  the  same  as  No.  3. 

Immersion,  the  act  of  plunging  into  water,  espe- 
cially the  person  of  the  candidate  in  Christian  baptism, 
as  performed  by  the  Baptist  (q.  v.)  denomination,  and 
occasionally  by  others.  There  are  two  controversies 
that  require  to  be  noticed  under  this  head. 

I.  Is  this  mode  or  act  essential  to  the  validity  of  the 
ordinance  itself? — The  affirmative  of  this  question  is 
maintained  by  those  denominationally  stj'led  "Bap- 
tists," and  is  denied  by  nearly  all  other  classes  of 
Christians.  For  the  arguments  on  both  sides,  see  the 
article  Baptisji. 

II.  Are  the  tenns " immerse,'"  " immersion,"  etc, prefer- 
able or  more  correct  in  a  version  of  the  Scriptures,  than 
"baptize,"  "baptism"  etc. 9- — The  affirmative  of  this 
question  is  taken  by  many,  but  not  by  all  Baptists,  and 
it  is  approved,  to  some  extent  at  least,  by  certain  schol- 
ars in  most  other  denominations,  while  the  negative  is 
held  by  the  vast  majority  of  Bible  readers.  The  change 
was  actually  made  by  Dr.  Campbell  in  his  Mork  on  the 
Gospels,  and  recently  a  systematic  effort  has  been  made 
on  a  large  scale  to  give  currency  to  the  alteration  by 
the  translations  put  forth  under  the  auspices  of  the 
American  (Baptist)  Bible  Union.  See  Bible  Socie- 
ties, 5.  The  arguments  for  this  rendering  are  set  forth 
in  all  their  strength  by  Dr.  Conant,  in  a  note  to  his 
translation  of  Matthew,  at  ii,  6,  as  follows  (to  each  of 
which  we  subjoin  the  counter  arguments) : 

"  i.  This  word  expressed  a  particular  act,  viz.  immer- 


sion in  a  fluid  or  any  yielding  substance.  See  the  Ap- 
pendix to  this  volume,  sections  i-iii."  The  Appendix 
thus  referred  to  is  Dr.  Conant's  treatise  On  the  Meaning 
and  Use  of  Baptizein,  etc.  The  proofs  there  given,  how- 
ever, do  not  seem  to  sustain  this  precise  point ;  the  pas- 
sages cited  do  indeed  show  that  jja-KTi^tn'  means  to 
whehn  or  envelop  ^vith  a  liquid,  but  do  not  indicate  any 
miiform  method,  such  as  dipping,  plunging ;  nor  do  they 
necessarily  imply  motion  on  the  part  of  the  subject  into 
the  fluid,  as  "  immersion"  clearly  does. 

"ii.  The  word  had  no  other  meaning;  it  expressed 
this  act,  either  literally  or  in  a  metaphorical  sense, 
through  the  whole  period  of  its  use  in  Greek  literature. 
Append,  sect,  iii."  This  assertion  is  palpably  refuted  by 
the  fact  that  Dr.  Conant  himself,  in  but  a  part  of  these 
very  quotations  here  appealed  to,  has  ventured  to  ren- 
der (iaTrriZiiv  by  "  immerse ;"  for  he  is  very  frequent- 
ly constrained  to  translate  it  "  immerge,"  "  submerge," 
"  dip,"  "  plunge,"  "  imbathe,"  "  whelm,"  etc.  These 
words,  it  is  true,  have  the  same  general  signification ; 
but,  supposing  that  they  were  in  every  case  suitable 
renderings  (which  in  many  cases  they  are  not),  yet  they 
do  not  establish  the  identical  point  in  dispute,  nameh', 
the  exclusive  translation  by  "  immerse,"  etc.,  as  if  "  the 
word  had  no  other  meaning." 

"  iii.  Its  grammatical  construction  with  other  words, 
and  the  circumstances  connected  with  its  use,  accord 
entirely  with  this  meaning,  and  exclude  every  other. 
Append,  sect,  iii,  2."  On  the  contrarj',  the  prepositions 
and  cases  by  which  it  is  ibllowed,  being  generally  tv 
with  the  dative,  indicate  precisely  the  opposite  conclu- 
sion ;  insomuch  that  in  even  the  comparatively  few  in- 
stances where  "  immerse"  can  be  given  as  a  rendering 
at  all,  it  is  scarcely  allowable  except  by  the  ambiguity 
"  immersed  in,"  which  in  English  is  used  for  "  immersed 
into."  In  the  Greek  language,  as  every  scholar  knows, 
no  such  imprecision  exists. 

"  iv.  In  the  age  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  as  in  all 
periods  of  the  language,  it  was  in  common  use  to  ex- 
press the  most  familiar  acts  and  occurrences  of  everj'- 
day  life ;  as,  for  example,  immersing  an  axe  in  water,  to 
harden  it ;  wool  in  a  dye,  to  color  it ;  an  animal  in  water, 
to  drown  it ;  a  ship  submerged  in  the  waves ;  rocks  im- 
mersed  in  the  tide ;  and  (metaphoricall}')  immersed  in 
cares,  in  sorrow,  in  ignorance,  in  poverty,  in  debt,  in  stu- 
por and  sleep,  etc.  Append,  sect,  iii,  1."  Bather  these 
examples  should  be  rendered,  an  axe  tempered  by  cold 
water,  wool  tiiiged  with  dj-e,  droicned  in  water,  sunk  ly 
the  waves,  covered  with  the  tide,  overichelmed  with  cares, 
etc.  The^  familiarity  of  the  word  is  another  matter,  be- 
longing to  the  next  argument. 

"  V.  There  was  nothing  sacred  in  the  word  itself,  or 
in  the  act  which  it  expressed.  The  idea  of  sacredness 
belonged  solely  to  the  relation  in  which  the  act  was 
performed.  Append,  sect,  iv,  7."  This  fact  is  no  good 
reason  why,  when  it  is  manifestly  emploj'ed  in  such  sa- 
cred relations,  it  should  not  be  rendered  by  a  term  ap- 
propriate to  such  a  sacredness.  This  argument  applies 
only  to  those  passages  in  which  the  word  occurs  in  a 
secular  sense ;  about  these  there  is  no  dispute. 

"vi.  In  none  of  these  respects  does  the  word  baptize, 
as  used  by  English  writers,  correspond  with  the  origi- 
nal Greek  word."  This  has  already  been  met  in  sub- 
stance above.  The  remainder  of  the  arguments,  with 
one  exception,  need  not  be  reproduced,  as  they  are  of 
a  doctrinal  character,  aimed  at  the  odium  theologicum, 
which  is  a  method  of  reasoning  inconclusive,  if  not  un- 
worthy in  a  philological  question. 

'•  xi.  In  rendering  the  Greek  word  by  immerse,  I  fol- 
low the  example  of  the  leading  vernacular  versions, 
made  from  the  Greek,  in  the  languages  of  Continental 
Europe,  and  also  of  the  critical  versions  made  for  the 
use  of  the  learned."  Facts,  however,  do  not  support  this 
claim  with  any  uniformity.  The  modem  versions,  of 
course,  render  according  to  the  theological  leanings  of 
their  authors,  and,  were  they  imanimous,  they  could  not 
be  permitted  to  decide  a  question  of  this  kind  by  an- 
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thority.  The  best  and  oldest  guides,  the  early  Latins, 
freely  transfer  the  term  baptizo,  giving  it  a  regular  ter- 
mination like  other  native  verbs;  they  rarely,  if  ever, 
render  by  "  immergo,"  '•  immersio,"  etc.,  but  usually  give 
"  tiiigo,"  or,  at  most,  "  mergo."  See  Dale,  Classic  Bap- 
tism (Philad.  18G7),  which  thoroughly  reviews  the  in- 
stances of  the  use  of /SaTrri'sUJ.  In  a  subsequent  vol- 
ume, Judaic  Baptism  (Philad.  1870),  Dr.  Dale  meets  the 
whole  controversy  in  question,  and  proves  conclusively 
the  incorrectness  of  translating  (ia-KriC^  by  "  immerse." 
There  are  other  positive  arguments  against  the  sub- 
stitution of  "immerse"  4s  an  equivalent  to  liaTrriZtiv: 
1.  The  word  is  no  more  English  than  ''  baptize ;"  one  is 
of  Latin  derivation,  and  the  other  Greek,  while  neither 
is  of  Saxon  origin.  Yet  both  are  perfectly  intelligible, 
and  it  is  pretty  certain  that,  but  for  the  advantage  wliich 
"  immerse"  gives  to  one  party  in  polemics,  it  would  nev- 
er have  been  thought  worth  while  to  make  the  ex- 
change. 2.  "  Immerse,"  as  a  compound  word,  does  not 
correspond  etymologically  with  the  Greek.  There  is 
nothing  answering  to  the  "in-"  in  jiaiTTi'Ctx) ;  it  should 
have  been  iiijiaiTTiL,(i)  (which  seldom  occurs),  or,  rather, 
tirrflaTTri^ui  (which  is  never  used  at  all,  obviously  on 
account  of  the  incongruity  between  the  native  force  of 
the  primitive,  and  the  motion  inherently  implied  in  fi'e). 
3.  The  outrageous  awkwardness  of  such  phrases  as  "  he 
will  immerse  you  in  holy  spirit  and  fire"  (sic  Conant), 
rendered  necessary  by  this  change,  is  a  sufficient  critical 
objection  to  the  proposed  rendering,  were  there  no  other 
argument  against  it,  A  theory  that  breaks  down  in 
this  shocking  manner  tlie  moment  it  is  applied  deserves 
only  a  sumniarj'  rejection.  4.  Tliese  translators  are  in- 
consistent with  themselves,  for  they  retain  the  expres- 
sion "  John  the  Baptist,"  instead  of  calling  him  John  the 
Immerser.  Nay,  they  ought  to  go  one  step  further,  and 
themselves  abjure  the  title  of  "  Baptists,"  which  they 
pre-eminently  arrogate,  and  should  name  themselves 
appropriately  "  the  Immersionists."  It  is  highly  cred- 
itable that  the  mass  of  that  large  denomination  are  not 
disposctl  to  be  drawn  into  this  specious  innovation. 

Immolation  (Lat.  immolatio)  is  the  name  of  a  cer- 
emony performed  in  the  sacrifices  of  the  Romans.  It 
consisted  in  throwing  some  sort  of  corn  or  frankincense, 
together  with  the  inola  or  salt  cake,  and  a  little  wine, 
on  the  head  of  the  victim.  See  Brande  and  Cox,  Diet, 
of  Science,  Lit.,  and  Art,  ii,  197.  See  Sackifice,  (J. 
H.W.) 

Immorality.     See  Morals. 

Immortality  is  the  perpetuity  of  existence  after 
it  has  once  begun  (Lat.  immortalitas,  not  di/ini/).  '• '  If  a 
man  die,  shall  he  live  again?'  is  a  question  which  has 
naturally  agitated  the  heart  and  stimidated  the  intellec- 
tual curiosity  of  man,  wherever  he  has  risen  above  a 
state  of  barbarism,  and  commenced  to  exercise  his  intel- 
lect at  all."  Without  such  a  belief.  Max  Midler  (Chips 
from  a  German  Workshop,  i,  45)  well  saj^s,  "  religion 
surely  is  like  an  arch  resting  on  one  pillar,  like  a  bridge 
ending  in  an  abyss."  It  is  very  gratifying,  therefore,  to 
the  believer,  and  a  fact  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  affir- 
mative on  this  question  is  assumed  more  or  less  by  all 
the  nations  of  earth,  so  far  as  our  information  reaches 
at  the  present  day,  although,  it  is  true,  their  views  often 
assume  very  vague  and  even  materialistic  forms. 

I.  Ideas  of  rude  Nations We  concede  that  the  views 

of  most  rude  heathen  nations,  both  ancient  and  modern, 
respecting  the  state  of  man  after  death  are  indeed  dark 
and  obscure,  as  well  as  their  notions  respecting  the  na- 
ture of  the  sold  itself,  which  some  of  them  regard  as  a 
kind  of  aerial  substance,  resembling  the  body,  though 
of  a  finer  material.  Still  it  is  found  that  the  greater 
part  of  mankind,  even  of  those  who  are  entirely  uncul- 
tivated, though  they  may  be  incapable  of  the  higher 
philosophical  idea  of  the  personal  immortality  of  the 
soul,  are  yet  inclined  to  believe  at  least  that  the  soul 
sur\'ivcs  the  body,  and  continues  either  forever,  or  at 
least  for  a  very  long  time.  This  faith  seems  to  rest  in 
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imeultivatcd  nations,  or,  better  perliaps,  races,  1,  upon 
the  lore  of  life,  which  is  deeply  planted  in  tlie  liuman 
breast,  and  leads  to  the  wish  and  hope  that  lii'c  will  be 
continued  even  beyond  the  grave;  2,  upon  traditions 
transmitted  from  their  ancestors;  3,  upon  dreams,  in 
which  the  dead  appear  speaking  or  acting,  and  thus  con- 
firming both  wishes  and  traditions.     See  Neckojia>'cy. 

1.  Jlimlus. — In  the  sacred  books  of  the  Hindus  called 
the  Veda,  "  immortality  of  the  soul,  as  well  as  personal 
immortality  and  personal  responsibility  after  death,  is 
clearly  proclaimed"  (Miiller,  Chips,  i,  45).  (Wc  have 
here  a  refutation  of  tlie  opinion  that  has  hitherto  been 
entertained,  that  the  goal  of  Hinduism  is  absorption  [q. 
v.]  into  the  Universal  Spirit,  and  therefore  loss  of  indi- 
vidual existence,  and  that  the  Hindus  as  well  as  Brah- 
mans  believe  in  the  trasmigration  [q.  v.]  of  the  soul, 
and  a  refutation  by  a  writer  who  is  most  competent  to 
speak.  Professor  Roth,  another  great  Sanscrit  scholar, 
in  an  article  in  the  Journal  of  the  German  Oriental  So- 
cieti/  [iv,  427],  corroborates  Prof.  INIuUer  in  these  words : 
"  We  here  [in  the  Veda]  find,  not  without  astonishment, 
beautiful  conceptions  on  immortality  expressed  in  un- 
adorned language  with  childlike  conviction.  If  it  were 
necessary,  we  might  find  here  the  most  powerful  weap- 
ons against  the  view  which  has  lately  been  revived  and 
proclaimed  as  new,  that  Persia  was  the  only  birthplace 
of  the  idea  of  immortality,  and  that  even  the  nations  of 
Europe  had  derived  it  from  that  quarter.  As  if  the  re- 
ligious spirit  of  every  gifted  race  was  not  able  [which 
Midler  (ii,  267)  holds]  to  arrive  at  it  by  its  own 
strength,")  Thus  we  find  these  passages:  "He  who 
gives  alms  goes  to  the  highest  place  in  heaven ;  he  goes 
to  the  gods"  (Rv.  i,  125,  56).  "Even  the  idea,  so  fre- 
quent in  the  later  literature  of  the  Brahmans,  that  im- 
mortality is  secured  by  a  son,  seems  implied,  unless  our 
translation  deceives  us,  in  one  passage  of  the  Veda  (vii, 
56,  24) :  '  O  ]Maruts,  may  there  be  to  us  a  strong  son, 
who  is  a  living  ruler  of  men ;  through  whom  we  may 
cross  the  waters  on  our  way  to  the  happy  abode ;  then 
may  we  come  to  your  own  house!'  One  poet  praj'S 
that  he  may  see  again  his  father  and  mother  after  death 
(Rv.  i,  24,  1) ;  and  the  fathers  are  invoked  almost  like 
gods,  oblations  are  offered  to  them,  and  they  are  believed 
to  enjoy,  in  company  with  the  gods,  a  life  of  never-end- 
ing felicity  (Rv.  x,  15,  16).  We  find  this  prayer  ad- 
dressed to  Soma  (Rv.  ix,  113,  7) :  'Where  there  is  eter- 
nal light,  in  the  world  where  the  sun  is  placed,  in  that 
immortal,  imperishable  world  place  me,  O  Soma  !  Where 
king  Vaivasvata  reigns,  where  the  secret  place  of  heav- 
en is,  where  these  mighty  waters  are,  there  make  me 
immortal !  Where  life  is  free,  in  the  third  heaven  of 
heavens,  where  the  worlds  are  radiant,  there  make  me 
immortal !  Where  wishes  and  desires  are,  where  the 
bowl  of  the  bright  Soma  is,  where  there  is  food  and  re- 
joicing, there  make  me  immortal!  Where  there  is 
happiness  and  delight,  where  joy  and  pleasure  reside, 
where  the  desires  of  our  desire  are  attained,  there  make 
me  immortal !' " 

2.  Chinese.  — While  it  is  true  that  Confucius  himself 
did  not  expressly  teach  the  immortality  of  the  soid,  nay, 
that  he  rather  purposely  seems  to  have  avoided  enter- 
ing upon  this  subject  at  all,  taking  it  most  probably 
like  Moses,  as  we  shall  see  below,  simply  for  granted 
(comji  Miiller,  Chips,  i,  308),  it  is  nevertheless  implied 
in  the  worship  which  the  Chinese  pay  to  their  ances- 
tors. Another  evidence,  it  seems  to  us,  is  given  by  the 
absence  of  the  word  death  from  the  writings  of  Confu- 
cius (q.  v.).  When  a  person  dies,  the  Chinese  say  "  he 
has  returned  to  his  family."  "  The  spirits  of  the  good 
were,  according  to  him  (Confucius),  permitted  to  visit 
their  ancient  habitations  on  earth,  or  such  ancestral 
halls  or  places  as  were  appointed  by  their  descendants, 
to  receive  homage  and  confer  benefactions.  Hence  the 
duty  of  performing  rites  in  such  i>laces,  under  the  pen- 
alty, in  the  case  of  those  who,  while  living,  neglect  such 
duty,  of  their  spiritual  part  being  deprived  after  death 
of  the  supreme  bliss  flowing  from  the  homage  of  de- 
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scendants"  (Legge,  Life  and  Teachings  of  Confucius, 
Philadelphia,  18(57, 12mo). 

3.  Ef/t/ptians.—Verhaps  we  may  say  that  the  idea  of 
immortality  assumed  a  more  definite  shape  among  the 
Egyptians,  for  they  clearly  recognised  not  only  a  dwell- 
in(j-i)lace  of  the  dead,  but  also  a  future  judgment. 
"  Osiris,  the  beneficent  god,  judges  the  dead,  and, '  hav- 
ing weighed  their  heart  in  the  scales  of  justice,  he  sends 
the  wicked  to  regions  of  darkness,  while  the  just  are  sent 
to  dwell  with  the  god  of  liglit.'  The  latter,  we  read  on 
an  inscription,  '  foimd  favor  before  the  great  God ;  they 
dwell  in  glory,  where  they  live  a  heavenly  life;  the 
bodies  they  have  quitted  will  forever  repose  in  their 
tombs,  while  they  rejoice  in  the  life  of  the  supreme 
God.'  Immortality  was  thus  plainly  taught,  although 
bound  up  with  it  was  the  idea  of  the  preservation  of 
the  body,  to  which  they  attached  great  importance,  as  a 
condition  of  the  soul's  continued  life ;  and  hence  they 
built  vast  tombs,  and  embalmed  their  bodies,  as  if  to 
last  forever." 

4.  Persians.— In  the  religion  of  the  Persians,  also,  at 
least  since,  if  not  previous  to  the  time  of  Zoroaster,  a 
prominent  part  is  assigned  to  the  existence  of  a  future 
world,  with  its  governing  spirits.  "Under  Ormuz  and 
Ahriman  there  are  ranged  regular  hierarchies  of  spirits 
engaged  in  a  per]5etual  conflict ;  and  the  soul  passes  into 
the  kingdom  of  light  or  of  darkness,  over  which  these 
spirits  respectively  preside,  according  as  it  has  lived  on 
the  earth  well  or  iU.  Whoever  has  lived  in  pvuritj',  and 
has  not  suffered  the  divs  (evil  spirits)  to  have  any  power 
over  him,  passes  after  death  into  the  realms  of  liglit." 

5.  A  merican  Indians. — The  native  tribes  of  the  lower 
part  of  South  America  believe  in  two  great  powers  of 
good  and  evil,  but  likewise  in  a  number  of  inferior  dei- 
ties. These  are  supposed  to  have  been  the  creators  and 
ancestors  of  different  families,  and  hence,  Avhen  an  In- 
dian dies,  his  soul  goes  to  live  with  the  deity  who  pre- 
sides over  his  particular  family.  These  deities  have 
each  their  separate  habitations  in  vast  caverns  under 
the  earth,  and  thither  the  departed  repair  to  enjoy  the 
happiness  of  being  eternally  drunk  (compare  Tyler,  Re- 
searches into  the  early  Histonj  of  Manlind,  and  the  De- 
velopment of  Civilization,  Lond.  1868).  Another  Amer- 
ican tribe  of  Indians,  the  Mandans,  have  with  their  be- 
lief in  a  future  state  connected  this  tradition  of  their 
origin  :  "  The  whole  nation  resided  in  one  large  village 
mider  groimd  near  a  subterraneous  lake.  A  grape-vine 
extended  its  roots  down  to  their  habitation,  and  gave 
them  a  view  of  the  light.  Some  of  the  most  adventu- 
rous climbed  up  the  vine,  and  were  delighted  with  the 
sight  of  the  earth,  which  they  found  covered  with  buf- 
falo, and  rich  with  every  kind  of  fruit.  Keturning  with 
the  grapes  they  had  gathered,  their  countrj'men  were 
so  pleased  with  the  taste  of  them  that  the  whole  nation 
resolved  to  leave  their  dull  residence  for  the  charms  of 
the  upper  region.  Men,  women,  and  children  ascended 
by  means  of  the  vine ;  but  when  about  half  the  nation 
had  reached  the  surface  of  the  earth,  a  corpulent  woman 
who  was  clambering  up  the  vine  broke  it  with  her 
weight,  and  closed  upon  herself  and  the  rest  of  the  na- 
tion the  light  of  the  sun.  Those  who  were  left  on 
earth  ex]iect,  when  they  die,  to  return  to  the  original 
seats  of  their  forefathers,  the  good  reaching  the  ancient 
village  by  means  of  the  lake,  which  the  burden  of  the 
sins  of  the  wicked  will  not  enable  them  to  cross"  (Ty- 
ler). The  Choctaw  tribe's  belief  in  a  future  state  is 
equally  ciu-ious.  "  They  hold  that  the  spirit  lives  after 
death,  and  that  it  has  a  great  distance  to  travel  towards 
the  west ;  that  it  has  to  cross  a  dreadful,  deep,  and  rapid 
stream,  over  which,  from  hill  to  hill,  there  lies  a  long, 
slippery  pine  log,  with  the  bark  peeled  off.  Over  this 
the  dead  have  to  pass  before  they  reach  the  dclightfid 
hunting-grounds.  The  good  walk  on  safely,  though 
six  people  from  the  other  side  throw  stones  at  them ; 
but  the  wicked,  trying  to  dodge  the  stones,  slip  off  the 
log,  and  fall  thousands  of  feet  into  the  water  which  is 
dashing  over  the  rocks"  (see  Brinton,  p.  233  sq.). 


6.  Polynesians.  —  The  natives  of  Polynesia  "  imagine 
that  the  sky  descends  at  the  horizon  and  incloses  the 
earth.  Hence  they  call  foreigners  '  palangi'  or  '  heav- 
en-bursters,' as  having  broken  in  from  another  world 
outside.  According  to  their  views,  we  live  upon  the 
ground  floor  of  a  great  house,  with  upper  stories  rising 
one  over  another  above  us,  and  cellars  down  below. 
There  are  holes  in  the  ceiling  to  let  the  rain  through, 
and  as  men  are  supposed  to  visit  the  dwellers  above,  the 
dwellers  from  below  are  believed  to  come  sometimes  up 
to  the  surface,  and  likewise  to  receive  visits  from  men 
in  retiu-n." 

7.  Neiv  Hollanders. — The  native  tribes  of  Australia 
believe  that  all  who  are  good  men,  and  have  been  prop- 
erly buried,  enter  heaven  after  death.  "  Heaven,  w  hich 
is  the  abode  of  the  two  good  divinities,  is  represented  as 
a  delightful  place,  where  there  is  abmidance  of  game 
and  food,  never  any  excess  of  heat  or  cold,  rain  or 
drought,  no  malign  spirits,  no  sickness  or  death,  but 
plenty  of  rioting,  singing,  and  dancing  for  evermore. 
They  also  believe  in  an  evil  spirit  who  dwells  in  the 
nethermost  regions,  and,  strange  to  say,  they  represent 
him  with  horns  and  a  tail,  though  one  would  think  that, 
prior  to  the  introduction  of  cattle  into  New  Holland,  the 
natives  could  not  have  been  aware  of  the  existence  of 
homed  beasts"  (Oldfield). 

8.  Greenlanders.  —  "The  Greenlander  believes  that 
when  a  man  dies  his  soul  travels  to  Tonigarsuk,  the  land 
where  reigns  perpetual  summer,  all  sunshine,  and  no 
night;  where  there  is  good  water,  and  birds, fish,  seals, 
and  reindeer  without  end,  that  are  to  be  caught  without 
trouljlc,  or  are  found  cooking  alive  in  a  huge  kettle. 
But  the  journey  to  this  land  is  ditlicidt;  the  souls  have 
to  slide  five  days  or  more  down  a  precipice,  all  stained 
with  the  blood  of  those  who  have  gone  down  before. 
And  it  is  especially  grievous  for  the  poor  souls  when  the 
journey  must  be  made  in  winter  or  in  tempest,  for  then 
a  sovd  may  come  to  harm,  or  suffer  the  other  death,  as 
they  call  it,  when  it  perishes  utterly,  and  nothing  is 
left.  The  bridge  Es-Sirat,  which  stretclies  over  the 
midst  of  the  jMoslem  hill,  finer  than  a  hair,  and  sharper 
than  the  edge  of  a  sword,  conveys  a  similar  conception." 
Tyler,  on  whose  works  we  mainly  rely  for  the  informa- 
tion here  conveyed  on  rude  nations,  traces  the  idea  of  a 
bridge  in  Java,  in  North  America,  in  South  America, 
and  he  also  shows  how  in  Polynesia  the  bridge  is  re- 
placed by  canoes,  in  which  the  dead  were  to  pass  the 
great  gulf.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  Jews,  also,  when 
they  first  established  a  firm  belief  in  immortality,  im- 
agined a  bridge  of  hell,  which  all  unbelievers  were  to 
pass. 

II.  Ideas  of  more  cultivated  Nations. — ^Wherever  pa- 
gan thought  and  pagan  morality  reach  the  highest  per- 
fection, we  find  their  ideas  of  the  immortahty  of  the 
soul  gradually  approaching  the  Christian  views.  The 
first  trace  of  a  belief  in  a  future  existence  we  find  in 
Homer's //tcff?  (xxiii,  103  sq.),  where  he  represents  that 
Achilles  first  became  convinced  that  souls  and  shadowy 
forms  have  a  real  existence  in  the  kingdom  of  the 
shades  (Hades)  by  the  appearance  to  him  of  the  dead 
Patroclus  in  a  dream.  These  visions  were  often  regard- 
ed as  divine  by  the  Greeks  (comp.  II.  i,  G3,  and  the  case 
of  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus  in  Luke  xri,  27).  Com- 
pare also  the  article  Hades.  But,  while  in  the  early 
Greek  paganism  the  idea  of  the  future  is  everywhere 
melancholic,  Hades,  or  the  realms  of  the  dead,  being  to 
their  imagination  the  emblem  of  gloom,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  following :  "  Achilles,  the  ideal  hero,  declares 
that  he  would  rather  tUl  the  ground  than  live  in  pale 
Elysium,"  we  find  that,  with  the  progress  of  Hellenic 
thought,  a  higher  id^a  of  the  future  is  foimd  to  charac- 
teiS^.e  both  the  poetry  and  philosophy  of  Greece,  till,  in 
the  Platonic  Socrates,  the  conception  of  immortality 
shines  forth  with  a  clearness  and  jirccision  truly  impres- 
sive. "  For  we  must  remember,  O  men,"  said  Socrates, 
,  in  his  last  speech,  before  he  drained  the  poison  cup, 
"  that  it  depends  upon  the  immortality  of  the  soul 
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whether  we  have  to  live  to  it  and  to  care  for  it  or  not. 
For  tiie  clanger  seems  fearfully  great  of  not  caring  for 
it.  [Compare  Locke's  statement:  If  the  best  that  can 
happen  to  the  unbeliever  be  that  he  be  right,  and  the 
worst  tliat  can  liappen  to  the  believer  be  that  he  be 
wrong,  who  in  his  madness  would  dare  to  run  the  ven- 
ture V]  Yea,  were  deatli  to  be  the  end  of  all,  it  woidd  be 
truly  a  fortunate  thing  for  the  wicked  to  get  rid  of  their 
body,  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  their  wickedness.  But 
novv,  since  the  soul  shows  itself  to  us  immortal,  there 
can  be  for  it  no  refuge  from  evil,  and  no  other  salvation 
than  to  become  as  good  and  intelligible  as  possible." 
More  clearly  are  his  views  set  forth  in  the  Apolof/ij  and 
the  PJimlo,  in  language  at  once  rich  in  faith  and  in 
beauty.  "  The  soul,  the  immaterial  part,  being  of  a  na- 
ture so  superior  to  the  body,  can  it,"  he  asks  in  the 
Pkcedo,  "  as  soon  as  it  is  separated  from  the  body,  be 
dispersed  into  nothing,  and  perish  ?  Oh,  far  otlicrwise. 
Rather  will  this  be  the  result.  If  it  take  its  departure 
in  a  state  of  purity,  not  carrying  with  it  any  clinging 
impurities  of  the  body,  impurities  which  during  life  it 
never  willingly  shared  in,  but  always  avoided,  gather- 
ing itself  into  itself,  and  making  the  separation  from 
the  body  its  aim  and  study — that  is,  devoting  itself  to 
true  philosophy,  and  studying  how  to  die  calmly;  for 
this  is  true  philosophy,  is  it  not  ? — well,  then,  so  pre- 
pared, the  soul  departs  into  that  invisible  region  which 
is  of  its  own  natiu-e,  the  region  of  the  divine,  the  im- 
mortal, the  wise,  and  then  its  lot  is  to  be  happy  in  a 
state  in  which  it  is  freed  from  fears  and  wild  desires, 
and  the  other  evils  of  humanity,  and  spends  the  rest  of 
its  existence  with  the  gods."  This  view,  or  better  doc- 
trine of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  held  by  Socrates 
and  his  disciple  Plato,  implied  a  double  immortality, 
the  past  eternity  as  well  as  that  to  come.  They  cer- 
tainly offer  a  very  striking  contrast  to  the  popidar  su- 
perstitions and  philosophy  of  their  day,  which  in  many 
.  respects  recall  the  views  held  by  the  Hindus.  The  peo- 
ple, especially  those  who  held  the  most  enlarged  views 
up  to  this  time,  had  "  entertained  -what  might  be  term- 
ed a  doctrine  of  semi-immortality.  They  looked  for  a 
continuance  of  the  soul  in  an  endless  futurity,  but  gave 
themselves  no  concern  about  the  eternity  which  is  past. 
But  Plato  considered  the  soid  as  having  already  eter- 
nally existed,  the  present  life  being  only  a  moment  in 
our  career ;  he  looked  forsvard  with  an  undoubting  faith 
to  the  changes  through  which  we  must  hereafter  go" 
(\irA])ir,  Intell.  Development  of  Europe,  p.  118;  compare 
below.  Philosophical  Argument). 

III.  Ideas  of  the  Jewish  Nation. — 1.  It  has  frequently 
been  asserted  that  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of 
the  soul  is  not  taught  in  the  O.  T.  The  Socinians  in 
the  IGth  and  17th  centuries  took  this  ground.  Some 
have  gone  so  far  as  to  construe  the  supposed  silence  of 
the  O.-T.  Scriptures  on  this  subject  into  a  formal  denial 
of  the  possibility  of  a  future  life,  and  have  furthermore 
fortified  their  positions  by  selecting  some  passages  of 
the  Old  Testament  that  are  rather  oljscure,  e.  g.  Eccles. 
iii,  19sq.;  Isa.  xxxviii,  18 ;  Psa.vi,6;  xxx,  10;  Ixxxviii, 
11;  cxv,17;  Job  vii,  7-10;  x,20-22;  xiv,7-12;  xv,22. 
In  the  most  odious  manner  were  these  objections  raised 
by  the  "  Wolfenblittel  Fragments"  (see  the  fourth  frag- 
ment by  Lessing,  Beitrdrje  z.  Gesch.  u.  Lit.  a.  cJ.  Wolfsn- 
biittckchen  Bibliothek,  iv,  484  sq.).  Bishop  Warburton, 
on  the  other  hand,  derived  one  of  his  main  proofs  of 
the  divine  mission  of  Closes  from  this  supposed  silence 
on  the  subject  of  immortality.  "jMoses,"  he  argues, 
"  being  sustained  in  his  legislation  and  government  by 
immediate  divine  authority,  had  not  the  same  necessity 
that  other  teachers  have  for  a  recourse  to  threatenings 
and  punishments  drawn  from  the  future  world,  in  order 
to  enforce  obedience."  In  a  similar  strain  argues  pro- 
fessor Ernst  Stiihelin  in  an  article  on  the  immortalitv 
of  the  soul  (in  the  Foundations  of  our  Faith,  Loiii^.  and 
X.York,  1866,  r2mo,  p.  221  sq.) :  "]Moses  and  Confucius 
did  not  expressly  teach  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  nay, 
they  seemed  purposely  to  avoid  entering  upon  the  sub- 


ject; they  simply  took  it  for  granted.  Thus 
spoke  of  the  tree  of  life  in  Paradise,  of  which  if  the  man 
took  he  should  live  forever,  and  called  God  the  God  of 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  thus  implying  their  contin- 
ued existence,  since  God  could  not  be  a  God  of  the  dead, 
but  only  of  the  living ;  and  Confucius,  while  in  some  re- 
spects avoiding  all  mention  of  future  things,  neverthe- 
less enjoined  honors  to  be  paid  to  departed  spirits  (thus 
assuming  their  life  after  death)  as  one  of  the  chief  du- 
ties of  a  religious  man."  Another  evidence  of  the  be- 
lief of  the  Jews  at  the  time  of  Moses  and  in  subsequent 
periods  in  the  immortality  of  the  soid,  as  a  doctrine 
self-evident,  and  by  them  universally  acknowledged  and 
received,  is  the  fact  that  the  Israehtes  and  their  ances- 
tors resided  among  the  Egyptians,  a  people  who,  as  we 
have  seen  above,  had  cherished  this  faith  from  the  re- 
motest ages  (comp.  Herodotus,  ii,  12.3,  who  asserts  that 
they  were  the  first  who  entertained  such  an  idea).  It 
is  further  proved  that  the  Jews  believed  in  immortality, 
(«)  from  the  laws  of  INIoses  against  Necromancy  (q.  v.), 
or  the  invocation  of  the  dead,  which  was  very  generally 
practised  by  the  Canaanites  (Deut.  xviii,  9-12),  and 
which,  notwithstanding  these  laws,  is  found  to  have 
been  prevalent  among  the  Jews  even  at  the  time  of 
king  Saul  (1  Sam.  xxviii),  and  later  (Psa.  cvi,  28,  and 
the  prophets)  ;  (h)  from  the  name  which  the  Jews  gave 
to  the  kingdom  of  the  dead,  pixd  (oojjc),  which  so  fre- 
quently occurs  in  Closes  as  well  as  subsequent  writings 
of  the  O.  T.  That  Moses  did  not  in  his  laws  hold  up 
the  punishments  of  the  future  world  to  the  terror  of 
transgressors  is  a  circumstance  which  redoimds  to  his 
praise,  and  cannot  be  alleged  against  him  as  a  matter 
of  reproach,  since  to  other  legislators  the  charge  has 
been  laid  that  they  were  either  deluded  or  impostors 
for  pursuing  the  very  opposite  course.  Another  reason 
why  IMoses  did  not  touch  the  question  of  the  immortal- 
ity of  the  soul  is  that  he  did  not  intend  to  give  a  sys- 
tem of  theology  in  his  laws.  But  so  much  is  clear  from 
certain  passages  in  his  writings,  that  he  was  by  no 
means  ignorant  of  this  doctrine.  Compare  Michaelis, 
Argumenta pro  Immortalitate  Animi  e  Mose  Collecta,  in 
the  Syntagm.  Comment,  i  (Gcittingen,  1759) ;  Lilderwald, 
Unters.  von  d.  Kenntniss  eines  Iciinftigen  Lehens  i.  A .  Test. 
(Helmstiidt,  1781) ;  Semler,  Beanticortung  d.  Fragen  d. 
Wolfciibiittelschen  Ungenannten;  Seller,  Observ.  ad  p)sy- 
chologiam  sacram  (Erlang.  1779). 

"  The  following  texts  from  the  \mtings  of  ]\Ioses  may 
be  regarded  as  indications  of  the  doctrine  of  immortal- 
ity, viz.  Gen.  v,  22, 24,  where  it  is  said  Respecting  Enoch, 
that  because  he  lived  a  pious  life  God  took  him,  so  that 
he  was  no  more  among  men.  This  was  designed  to  be 
the  reward  and  consequence  of  las  pious  life,  and  it 
points  to  an  invisible  life  with  God,  to  which  he  attain- 
ed without  previously  suffering  death.  Gen.  xxxvii, 
35,  Jacob  says, '  I  will  go  down  to  "  the  grave"  (^iXlp) 
unto  my  son.'  AVe  have  here  distinctly  exhibited  the 
idea  of  a  place  where  the  dead  dwell  connected  together 
in  a  society.  In  conformity  with  this  idea  we  must  ex- 
plain the  phrase  to  go  to  his  fathers  (Gen.  xv,  15),  or  to 
be  gathered  to  his  people  [more  literally,  to  enter  into 
their  habitation  or  abode^  (Gen.  xxv,  8;  xxxv,  29; 
Numb.  XX,  24,  etc.).  In  the  same  way  many  of  the  In- 
dian savages  (as  we  have  already  seen)  express  their 
expectation  of  an  immortality  beyond  the  grave.  Paul 
argues  from  the  text  Gen.  xlvii,  9,  and  similar  passages 
where  Jacob  calls  his  life  a.  joui^ney,- that  the  patriarchs 
expected  a  life  after  death  (Heb.  xi,  13-16 ;  yet  he  says, 
very  truly,  TvoppioQtv  ISovric  rac  t^ayj^Xiac).  In 
IMatt.  xxii,  23,  Christ  refers,  in  arguing  against  the  Sad- 
ducees,  to  Exod.  iii,  6,  where  Jehovah  calls  himself  the 
God  of  Isaac  and  Jacob  (i.  e.  their  protector  and  the  ob- 
ject of  their  worship),  long  after  their  death.  It  could 
not  be  that  their  aslies  and  their  dust  should  worship 
God;  hence  he  concludes  that  they  themselves  could 
not  have  ceased  to  exist,  but  that,  as  to  their  souls,  they 
still  lived  (comp.  Heb.  xi,  13-17).    This  passage  was  in- 
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terpreted  in  the  same  way  by  the  Jews  after  Christ 
( Wetstein,  ad  loc).  In  the  subsequent  books  of  the  (). 
T.  the  texts  of  this  nature  are  far  more  numerous.  Still 
more  definite  descriptions  are  given  of  l^iX^,  and  the 
condition  of  the  departed  there ;  e.  g.  Isa.  xiv,  9  sq. ; 
also  in  the  Psahns  and  in  Job.  Even  in  these  texts, 
however,  the  doctrine  of  the  reward  of  the  righteous 
and  the  punishment  of  the  wicked  in  the  kingdom  of 
the  dead  is  not  so  clearly  developed  as  it  is  in  the  N.  T. ; 
this  is  true  even  of  the  book  ol'  Job.  All  that  we  find 
here  with  respect  to  this  point  is  only  obscure  intima- 
tion, so  that  the  Pauline  TvoppioBev  iJcivrfc  is  appUca- 
ble,  in  relation  to  this  doctrine,  to  the  other  books  of 
the  O.  T.  as  well  as  to  those  of  Moses.  In  the  Psahns 
there  are  some  plain  allusions  to  the  expectation  of  re- 
ward and  pmiishment  after  death,  particularly  Psa.  xvii, 
15;  xlix,  15,  16;  Ixxiii,  24.  There  are  some  passages 
in  the  prophets  where  a  revivification  of  the  dead  is 
spoken  of,  as  Isa.  xxvi,  19;  Dan.  xii,  2;  Ezek.  xxvii; 
but,  although  these  do  not  teach  a  litei-al  resurrection 
of  the  dead,  but  rather  refer  to  the  restoration  of  the 
nation  and  land,  stiU  these  and  aU  such  figurative  rep- 
resentations presuppose  the  proper  idea  that  an  invis- 
ible part  of  man  survives  the  body,  and  will  be  here- 
after united  to  it.  Very  clear  is  also  the  passage  Ec- 
cles.  xii,  7,  '  The  body  must  return  to  the  earth  from 
whence  it  was  taken,  but  the  spirit  to  God  who  gave  it,' 
evidently  alluding  to  Gen.  iii,  19.     See  Siieol. 

"  From  all  this  we  draw  the  conclusion  that  the  doc- 
trme  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  was  not  unknown 
to  the  Jews  before  the  Babylonian  exile.     It  appears 
also  from  the  fact  that  a  general  expectation  existed  of 
rewards  and  punishments  in  the  future  world,  although 
in  comparison  with  what  was  afterwards  taught  on  this 
point  there  was  at  that  time  very  little  definitely  known 
respecting  it,  and  the  doctrine,  therefore,  stood  by  no 
means  in  that  near  relation  to  religion  and  morality  into 
which  it  was  afterwards  brought,  as  we  find  it  often  in 
other  wholly  uncultivated  nations.    Hence  this  doctrine 
is  not  so  often  used  by  the  prophets  as  a  motive  to  right- 
eousness, or  to  deter  men  from  evil,  or  to  console  them 
in  the  midst  of  suffering.     But  on  this  very  account  the 
piety  of  these  ancient  saints  deserves  the  more  regard 
and  admiration.     It  was  in  a  high  degree  unpretending 
and  disinterested.     Although  the  prospect  of  what  lies 
beyond  the  grave  was,  as  Paul  said,  the  promised  blessing 
which  they  saw  only  from  afar,  they  yet  had  pious  dis- 
positions, and  trusted  God.     They  held  merely  to  the 
general  promise  that  God  their  Father  would  cause  it 
to  be  well  with  them  even  after  death  (Psa.  Ixxiii,  26, 
2i^,  'When  my  strength  and  my  heart  faileth,  God  will 
be  the  strength  of  my  heart,  and  my  portion  forever'). 
But  it  was  not  until  after  the  Baliylonian  captivity  that 
the  ideas  of  the  Jews  on  this  su1)ject  appear  to  have  be- 
.    come  enlarged,  and  that  this  doctrine  was  brought  by 
the  prophets,  under  the  divine  guidance,  into  a  more 
immediate  connection  with  religion.     This  result  be- 
comes very  apparent  after,  the  reign  of  the  Grecian 
kuigs  over  Syria  and  Egypt,  and  their  persecutions  of 
the  Jews.     The  prophets  and  teachers  living  at  that 
time  (of  whose  writings,  however,  nothing  has  come 
•  down  to  us)  must  therefore  have  given  to  their  nation, 
time  after  time,  more  instruction  upon  this  subject,  and 
must  have  explained  and  unfolded  flic  alhisirms  to  it  in 
the  earlier  prophets.     Thus  we  find  tliat  aficr  tliis  time, 
more  frequently  than  before,  the  Jews  si.uglit  and  found 
in  this  doctrine  of  immortalit}'  and  of  future  retribution, 
consolation,  and  encouragenunt  under  their  trials,  and 
a  motive  to  piety.     Such  discourses  were  therefore  fre- 
quently put  in  the  mouths  of  the  martyrs  in  the  second 
book  of  Maccabees,  e.  g.  vi,  26 ;  vii,  9  sq. ;  comp.  xii,  43- 
45 ;  see  also  the  Book  of  Wisdom,  ii,  1  sq. ;  and  especial- 
ly iii,  1  sq.,  and  the  other  apocryphal  books  of  the  0.  T. 
At  the  time  of  Christ,  and  afterwards,  this  doctrine  was 
universally  received  and  taught  by  the  Pharisees,  and 
was,  indeed,  the  prevailing  belief  among  the  Jews,  as  is 
well  known  from  the  testimony  of  the  N.  T.,  of  Jose- 


phus,  and  also  of  Philo.  Tacitus  also  refers  to  it  hi 
his  history,  'Animas  pra^Uo  aut  suppliciis  peremptorum 
ajternas  putant.'  Consult  an  essaj-^  comparing  the  ideas 
of  the  apocryphal  books  of  the  O.  T.  on  the  subjects 
of  immortality,  resurrection,  judgment,  and  retribution, 
with  those  of  the  N.  T.,  written  by  Frisch,  in  Eichhorn'a 
Bibliothek  der  Biblkchen  Litei-atiir,  b.  iv ;  Ziegler,  TkeoL 
A  bhandl.  pt.  ii.  No.  4 ;  Flugge,  Geschichte  des  Glaiihens 
an  UnsterUichkeit,  etc.,  pt.  i.  The  Sadducees,  boasting 
of  a  great  attachment  to  the  O.  T.,  and  especially  to  the 
books  of  Moses,  were  the  only  Jews  who  denied  this 
doctrine,  as  well  as  the  existence  of  the  soul  as  distinct 
from  the  body"  (Knapp,  Theology,  §  cxlix).  (See  Jo- 
hannsen.  Vet.  Heb.  notiones  de  rebus  post  viortem,  Hafn. 
1826.)     See  Eesuiirection. 

2.  Among  the  modern  Jews,  the  late  celebrated  Jew- 
ish savant  and  successor  to  Renan  at  the  Sorbonne,  pro- 
fessor Munk,  regarded  as  one  of  the  strongest  evidences 
which  the  O.  T.  affords  for  a  doctrme  of  the  immortaUty 
of  the  sold  the  expression  "He  was  gathered  to  his 
people,"  so  frequent  in  the  -vvritings  of  the  O.  T.  The 
Kev.  D.  W.  Marks,  in  a  series  of  Sermons  (Lond.  5611  = 
1851),  p.  103  sq.,  says  of  it :  "  It  has  generally  been  sup- 
posed that '  to  be  gathered  to  one's  people'  is  an  ordinary 
term  which  the  sacred  historian  employs  in  order  to 
convey  the  idea  that  the  person  to  whom  it  is  applied 
lies  buried  in  the  place  where  the  remains  of  the  same 
family  are  deposited.  '  But  whoever  attentively  consid- 
ers aU  the  passages  of  the  Bible  where  this  expression 
occurs  will  find,  says  Dr.  Munk,  that  being  'gathered 
to  one's  ancestors'  is  expressly  distmguished  from  the 
rite  of  sepulture.  Abraham  is  'gathered  mito  his  peo- 
ple,' but  he  is  bmied  in  the  cave  which  he  bought  near 
Hebron,  and  where  Sarah  alone  is  interred.  This  is  the 
first  instance  where  the  passage  '  to  be  gathered  to  one's 
people'  is  to  be  met  with ;  and  that  it  cannot  mean  that 
Abraham's  bones  reposed  in  the  same  cave  with  those 
of  his  fathers  is  very  clear,  since  the  ancestors  of  the 
patriarch  were  buried  in  Chaktea,  and  not  in  Canaan. 
The  death  of  Jacob  is  related  in  the  following  words : 
'And  when  Jacob  had  finished  charging  his  sons,  hB 
gathered  up  his  feet  upon  the  bed,  and  he  expired,  and 
was  gathered  unto  his  people'  (Gen.  xlix,  33).  It  is 
equally  certain  that  the  phrase  '  he  was  gathered  mito 
his  people'  cannot  refer  to  the  burial  of  the  patriarch, 
because  we  learn  from  the  next  chapter  that  he  was 
embalmed,  and  that  the  Egyptians  mourned  for  him 
seventy  days ;  and  it  is  only  after  these  three  score  and 
ten  days  of  mourning  are  ended  that  Joseph  transports 
the  remains  of  his  father  to  Canaan,  and  inters  them  in 
the  cave  ofSIachpelah,  where  the  ashes  of  Abraham  and 
Isaac  repose.  When  the  inspired  penman  alludes  to 
the  actual  burial  of  Jacob  he  uses  very  different  terms. 
He  makes  no  mention  then  of  the  patriarch  '  being 
gathered  to  his  people,'  but  he  simply  employs  the  verb 
"i2p,  'to  bury:'  'And  Joseph  went  up  to  bury  his  fa- 
ther.' The  very  words  addressed  by  Jacob  on  his  death- 
bed to  his  sons,  'I  am  about  to  be  gathered  unto  my 
people ;  burj-  me  with  my  fathers,'  afford  us  sufficient 
evidence  that  the  speaker,  as  well  as  the  persons  ad- 
dressed, understood  the  expression  'being  gathered  to 
one's  people'  in  a  sense  totally  different  from  that  of  be- 
ing lodged  within  a  tomb.  But  a  stronger  instance  still 
may  be  advanced.  The  Israelites  arrive  at  ]\Iount  Hor, 
near  the  borders  of  Edom,  and  immediately  is  issued 
the  divine  command,  'Aaron  shall  be  gathered  unto  his 
people,  for  he  shall  not  come  into  the  land  which  I  have 
given  to  the  children  of  Israel.  .  .  .  Strip  Aaron  of  his 
garments,  and  clothe  in  them  Eleazar  his  son.  And 
Aaron  shall  be  gathered,  and  there  he  shall  die.'  No 
member  of  his  family  lay  bmied  on  Momit  Hor ;  and 
still  Aaron  is  said  to  have  been  there  'gathered  to  his 
people.'  Again.  jMoscs  is  charged  to  chastise  severely 
the  Midianitc's  for  having  seduced  the  Israelites  to  fol- 
low the  abominable  practices  of  TlS  h'2'2  ('  Baal  Peor') ; 
and,  this  act  accomplished,  the  legislator  is  told  '  that 
he  will  be  gathered  xmto  his  people.'    This  passage  cer- 
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taiiily  cannot  mean  that  Moses  was  to  be  gathered  in 
the  grave  with  any  of  his  people.  The  Hebrew  law- 
giver died  on  Mount  Abarim ;  and  the  Scripture  testi- 
fies •  that  no  one  ever  knew  of  the  place  of  his  sepul- 
chre ;'  and  still  the  term  to  be  gathered  to  his  people  is 
there  likewise  employed.  Sufficient  instances  have 
now  been  cited  to  prove  that  •'.•'■QV  bn  r]OXn  is  to  be 
vniderstood  in  a  different  sense  from  the  rite  of  sepul- 
ture, and  that  the  Hebrews  in  the  times  of  IMoses  dul 
entertain  the  belief  in  another  state  of  existence,  where 
spirit  joined  spirit  after  the  death  of  the  body. 

'•  But,  although  the  position  here  assumed  seems  verj' 
tenable,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  the  Israelites  cer- 
tainly did  not  have  a  very  clear  conception  of  the  future 
existence  of  the  soid,  and  '  that  life  and  immortality' 
were  not  brought  to  light  vei-i/  distiiictl/j  before  Christ 
came,  for  whom  the  office  was  reserved  of  making  clear- 
ly known  many  high  matters  before  but  obscurely  in- 
dicated" (Journal  of  Sacred  Literature,  viii,  179). 

lY.  New-Testament  Vieirf;. — When  Jesus  Christ  ap- 
peared in  this  world,  the  Epiciu-ean  philosophy  (q.  v.), 
the  fables  of  poets  of  a  lower  world,  and  the  corruption 
which  was  prevalent  among  the  nations  had  fully  de- 
stroyed the  hope,  to  say  nothing  of  a  belief,  in  future 
existence.  It  was  left  for  him  to  declare  the  existence 
of  the  soul  after  death,  even  though  the  "  earthly  house 
of  this  tabernacle  were  dissolved"  (2  Cor.  v,  1),  with 
great  certainty  and  very  explicitly,  not  only  by  an  al- 
lusion to  the  joys  that  await  us  in  the  future  world, 
and  to  the  dangers  of  retribution  and  divine  justice 
(Matt,  x,  28),  but  also  in  refutation  of  the  doctrines  of 
the  unbelieving  Sadducees  (Matt,  xxii,  23  sq. ;  Mark 
xii,  18  sq.;  Luke  xx,  28  sq.).  Jesus  Christ,  said  Paul, 
"  hath  abolished  death,  and  hath  brought  life  and  iin- 
mortality  to  light"  (2  Tim.  i,  10),  and  "will  render  to 
every  man  according  to  his  deeds.  To  them  who  by 
patient  continuance  in  well  doing  seek  for  giorj^  and 
honor,  and  immortality,  eternal  life"  (aip^apaiav)  (Rom. 
ii,  6  sq.).  The  original  for  eternal  life  here  used  (a0- 
Baprria)  denotes  nothing  else  than  the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  or  a  continuation  of  the  substantial  being,  of 
man's  person,  of  the  et/o,  after  death,  by  the  destruction 
of  the  body  (comp.  JNIatt.  x,  28 ;  Luke  xii,  4).  See  the 
article  Eternal  Life  ;  and  on  the  origin  of  the  soul, 
and  its  pre-existence  to  the  body,  the  article  Soul. 

It  is  evident  from  the  passages  cited  that  Christ  and 
his  apostles  did  more  to  illustrate  and  confirm  the  belief 
in  the  immortality  of  the  soid,  as  cherished  at  the  pres- 
ent day,  than  hail  been  done  by  any  nation,  even  the 
Jews  iuihided.  " He  first  gave  to  it  that  high  practical 
iiitiTcst  whioli  it  now  possesses;"  and  it  is  owing  to 
Christianity  that  the  doctrine  of  the  soul's  immortality 
has  become  a  common  and  well-recognised  truth— no 
mere  result  of  speculation,  as  are  those  of  the  heathen 
and  Jewish  philosophers,  nor  a  product  of  priestly  in- 
vention— but  a  light  to  the  reason,  and  a  guide  to  the 
conscience  and  conduct.  '•  The  aspirations  of  philoso- 
phy, and  the  materialistic  conceptions  of  popular  my- 
thology, are  found  in  the  Gospel  transmuted  into  a  liv- 
ing, spiritual,  and  divine  fact,  and  an  authoritative 
influence,  not  only  touching  the  present  life,  but  gov- 
erning and  directing  it." 

V.  Christian  Views In  the  early  Christian  Church 

the  views  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul  were  very  va- 
ried. Tliere  were  none  that  actually  denied,  far  from 
it,  nor  even  any  that  doubted  its  possibilitj'.  "  But 
some  of  them,  e.  g.  Justin,  Tatian,  and  Theophilus,  on 
various  grounds,  supposed  that  the  soul,  though  mortal 
in  itself,  or  at  least  indifferent  in  relation  to  mortality 
or  immortalitj',  either  acquires  immortality  as  a  prom- 
ised reward,  by  its  union  with  the  spirit  and  the  right 
use  of  its  liberty,  or,  in  the  opposite  case,  perishes  with 
the  body.  They  were  led  to  this  view  partly  because 
they  laid  so  much  stress  on  freedom,  and  because  they 
thought  that  likeness  to  God  was  to  be  obtained  only 
by  this  freedom ;  and  partly,  too,  because  they  supposed 
(according  to  the  trichotomistic  division  of  human  na- 


ture) that  the  soul  {4>vx>'l)  receives  the  seeds  of  immor- 
tal life  only  by  the  union  with  the  spirit  (irviiifta),  as 
the  higher  and  free  life  of  reason."  This  view  was  also 
afterwards  introduced  into  the  Greek  Church  by  Nicho- 
las of  Methone  (compare  Hagenbach,  Doctrines,  ii,  IG). 
"And,  lastly,  other  philosophical  hypotheses  concerning 
the  nature  of  the  soul  doubtless  had  an  influence.  On 
the  contrarj^  Tertullian  and  Origen,  whose  views  differ- 
ed on  other  subjects,  agreed  on  this  one  pomt,  that  they, 
in  accordance  with  their  yjcculiar  notions  concerning  the 
natiure  of  the  soul.  Inoked  upon  its  immortality  as  essen- 
tial to  it"  ( Ilagenbadi,  i,  158).  "  The  schoolmen  of  the 
Middle  Ages  in  the  Western  Church  considered  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul  a  theolof/ical  truth ;  but  their  chief 
leaders,  Thomas  Aquinas  and  Duns  Scotus,  were  at  is- 
sue on  the  question  whether  reason  furnishes  satisfac- 
tory proof  of  that  doctrine.  ...  As  Anselm  of  Canter- 
bury had  inferred  the  existence  of  God  himself  from  the 
idea  of  God,  so  Thomas  Aquinas  proved  the  immortality 
of  the  soul,  in  a  similar  manner,  by  an  ontological  argu- 
ment: 'Intellectus  apprchendit  esse  absolute  et  secun- 
dum orane  tenipus.  Unde  omne  habens  intellectum 
naturaliter  desiderat  esse  semper,  naturale  autem  dcsi- 
derium  non  potest  est  inane.  Omnis  igitur  intellectua- 
lis  substantia  est  incorruptibilis'  (compare  Engelhardt, 
Dogmengesch.  ii,  123  sq.).  On  the  other  hand,  Scotus, 
whose  views  were  more  nearly  allied  to  those  of  the 
Nominalists,  maintained :  « Non  posse  demonstrari,  quod 
anima  sit  immortalis'  {Comm.  in  31.  Sentent.  bk.  ii,  dist. 
17,  qu.  i ;  comp.  bk.  iv,  dist.  43,  qu.  2).  Bonaventura, 
on  the  contrary,  asserted:  'Animam  esse  immortalem, 
auctoritate  ostenditur  et  ratione'  {De  Nat.  Dear,  ii,  55). 
Concerning  the  further  attempts  of  Moneta  of  Cremona 
(13th  century),  William  of  Auvergne  (bishop  of  Paris 
from  1228  to  1249),  and  Kaimimd  Martini  {Pugio  Fidei 
adv.Maur.  p.  i,  ch.iv),  to  prove  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  compare  jMiinscher,  Dogmengeschichte,  ed.  by  Yon 
Colin,  p.  92  sq."  (Hagenbach).  On  the  views  since  the 
Eeforroation,  see  Soul,  Ijlmoutality  of. 

YI.  Philosophical  Argument.— There  are  many  writ- 
ers, both  in  philosophy  and  theology,  who  deny  that 
the  immortality  of  the  soul  can  be  proved  apart  from 
revelation.  E.  Stithelin  {Foundations  of  our  Faith,  p. 
232)  says :  "  We  might  take  up  a  line  of  argument  used 
by  philosophy  both  in  ancient  and  modern  times— from 
Socrates  down  to  Fichte— to  prove  the  immortality  of 
the  inner  being ;  an  argument  derived  from  the  asser- 
tion that  the  soul,  being  a  unity,  is,  as  such,  incapable 
of  decay,  it  being  only  in  the  case  of  the  complex  that 
a  falling  to  pierces,  or  a  dissolution,  is  conceivable." 
"  But,"  he  continues,  "  the  abstruse  nature  of  this  meth- 
od leads  us  to  renounce  a  line  of  argument  from  which, 
we  freely  confess,  we  expect  little  profitable  result.^  For, 
after  all,  what  absolute  proof  have  we  of  this  unity  of 
the  soul?  Can  we  subject  it  to  the  microscope  or  the 
scalpel,  as  we  can  the  visible  and  tangible '?  It  must 
content  us  for  the  present  simply  to  indicate  that  the 
instinct  and  consciousness  of  immortality  have  nothing 
to  fear  from  the  most  searching  examination  of  the  rea- 
son, but  find  far  more  of  confirmation  and  additional 
proof  than  of  contradiction  in  the  profoundest  thinking. 
Fiu-ther,  that  this  instinct  and  consciousness  do  actually 
exist,  and  are  traceable  through  all  the  stages  and  ram- 
ifications of  the  human  race,  ...  is  confirmed  to  us  by 
oiu:  opponents  themselves  .  .  .  that  there  is  in  man 
something  which  is  deeper  and  stronger  than  the  max- 
ims of  a  self-invented  philosophy,  namely,  the  divinely- 
created  nobihty  of  his  nature,  the  inherent  breath  of 
life,  breathed  into  him  by  God,  the  relation  to  the  Eter- 
nal, which  secures  to  him  eternity."  Watson  (l7isti- 
tutes,  ii,  2)  goes  even  further,  and  declares  that  nowhere 
else  but  in  the  Bible  is  there  any  "  indubitable  declara- 
tion of  man's  immortaUty,"  or  "any  facts  or  principles 
so  obvious  as  to  enable  us  confidently  to  infer  it.  All 
observation  lies  directly  against  the  doctrine  of  man's 
immortality.  He  dies',  and  the  probabilities  of  a  futiire 
life  which  have  been  established  upon  the  unequal  dis- 
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tribution  of  rewards  and  punisliments  in  this  life,  and 
tlie  capacities  of  the  human  soul,  are  a  presumptive  ev- 
idence which  has  been  adduced,  as  we  shall  afterwards 
show,  only  by  those  to  ivhom  the  doctrine  had  been 
transmitted  by  tradition,  and  who  were  therefore  in  pos- 
session of  the  idea ;  and  even  then,  to  have  any  eifec- 
tual  force  of  persuasion,  they  must  be  built  upon  ante- 
cedent principles  furnished  only  by  the  revelations  con- 
tained in  holy  Scripture.  Hence  some  of  the  wisest 
heathens,  who  were  not  wholly  unaided  in  their  specu- 
lations on  these  subjects  by  the  reflected  light  of  these 
revelations,  confessed  themselves  miable  to  come  to  any 
satisfactory  conclusion.  The  doubts  of  Socrates,  who 
expressed  himself  the  most  hopefully  of  any  on  the  sub- 
ject of  a  future  life,  are  -well  known;  and  Cicero,  who 
occasionally  expatiates  with  so  much  eloquence  on  this 
topic,  shows,  by  the  skeptical  expressions  which  he 
throws  in,  that  his  belief  was  by  no  means  confirmed." 

The  first  attempt  of  a  philosophical  tenet  on  the  doc- 
trine of  immortality  is  offered  in  Plato's  Pkcedo.  On 
it  the  New  Platonics  reared  their  structure,  adorned 
with  many  fanciful  additions.  All  scientific  attempts 
throughout  the  IMiddle  Ages,  and  up  to  our  own  day, 
have  been  modified  views,  allied  more  or  less  to  Plato- 
nism.  In  opposition  to  these,  the  French  materialism 
of  the  18th  century  attempted  to  destroy,  or  at  least 
undermine,  the  belief  in  immortality.  Not  less  mate- 
rialistic is  the  position  of  the^Pantheists,  headed  by  Spi- 
noza. "These  hold  that  the  World-Soid,  which,  in 
their  opinion,  produces  and  fills  the  universe,  also  fills 
and  rules  man;  nay,  that  it  is  only  in  him  that  it 
reaches  its  special  end,  which  is  self-consciousness,  and 
attains  to  thought  and  will.  It  is  true,  they  go  on  to 
say,  that  at  the  death  of  the  individual  this  World-Soul 
retreats  from  him,  just  as  the  setting  sun  seems  to  draw 
back  its  rays  into  itself;  and  that  self-consciousness 
now  sinks  once  more  into  the  great,  unconscious,  undis- 
tmguished  spirit-ocean  of  the  whole."  The  answer  to 
this  ridiculous  position  lias  been  best  given  by  M'Cosh 
{Intuitions  of  the  JMind,  p.  392  sq.)  :  ''A^'e  can  conceive 
of  air  thus  rushing  into  air,  and  of  a  bucketful  of  water 
losing  itself  in  a  river ;  and  why  ?  because  neither  air 
nor  water  ever  had  a  separate  and  conscious  personality. 
The  soul,  as  long  as  it  exists,  must  retain  its  personalitj' 
as  an  essential  property,  and  must  carry  it  along  with  it 
wherever  it  goes.  The  moral  conviction  clusters  round 
this  personal  self.  The  being  who  is  judged,  who  is 
saved  or  condemned,  is  the  same  who  sinned  and  con- 
tinued in  his  sin,  or  who  believed  and  was  justified 
when  on  earth." 

Kant,  Locke,  and  other  metaphysicians,  on  the  other 
hand,  like  some  theologians,  as  we  have  seen  above, 
also  exclude  the  immortality  of  the  soul  from  the  prov- 
ince of  natural  theology.  "  They  deem  it  impossible  to 
prove  our  future  existence  from  the  creation,  or  even 
from  the  admitted  attributes  of  the  Creator,  and  are 
thus  in  singular  opposition  to  the  ancient  Platonists, 
who  regarded  the  eternal  continuance  of  our  being  as 
the  more  obvious  doctrine  of  natural  theology,  and  in- 
ferred from  it  the  divine  existence  as  the  less  direct  in- 
timation of  nature.  It  is  saitl.that  much  of  the  reason- 
ing employed  by  pagan  writers  to  prove  the  immortality 
of  the  soul  is  unsound.  This  is  a  fact,  and  yet  by  no 
means  invalidates  their  right  to  believe  in  the  conclu- 
sion which  they  deduced  illogically.  There  are  many 
truths,  the  proof  of  which  lies  so  near  to  us  that  we 
overlook  it.  Believing  a  proposition  firmly,  we  are  sat- 
isfied with  the  mere  pretence  of  an  argument  for  its  sup- 
port; and  searching  in  the  distance  for  proofs  which 
can  only  be  found  in  immediate  contact  with  us,  we  dis- 
cover reasons  for  the  belief  which,  long  before  we  had 
discovered  them,  was  j'ct  fully  established  in  our  own 
minds ;  and  yet  we  deem  these  reasons  sufficient  to  up- 
hold the  doctrine,  although,  in  pomt  of  fact,  the  doc- 
trine does  not  make  trial  of  their  strength  by  resting 
upon  them.  If  they  were  the  props  on  which  our  be- 
lief was  in  reality  founded,  their  weakness  Avould  be 


obvious  at  once ;  but,  as  they  have  nothing  to  sustain, 
their  insufficiency  is  the  less  apparent;  our  belief  con- 
tinues, notwithstanding  the  fraihiess  of  the  arguments 
which  make  a  show  of  upholding  it,  and  thus  the  very 
defects  of  the  proof  illustrate  the  strength  of  the  con- 
clusion, which  remains  firm  in  despite  of  them.  That 
the  immortality  of  the  soul  has  been  firmly  believed  in 
by  men  destitute  of  a  written  revelation  will  not  be  de- 
nied by  fair-minded  scholars.  It  probably  woidd  never 
have  been  doubted  had  not  some  learned,  though  inju- 
dicious controversialists,  as  Leland  and  others,  deemed 
it  necessarj'  to  magnify  the  importance  of  the  Bible  by 
undervaliung  the  attainments  of  heathen  sages.  The 
singular  attempt  of  Warburton  to  prove  that  the  au- 
thority of  the  Mosaic  writings  is  evinced  by  their  not 
teaching  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  led  him  to  an 
equally  paradoxical  attempt  to  show  that  the  phraseol- 
ogy of  pagan  sages  furnishes  no  valid  evidence  of  their 
belief  in  the  soul's  immortality.  But  each  of  these  ef- 
forts was  abortive ;  and  if  each  had  been  successful,  such 
a  kind  of  success  would  have  resulted  in  even  greater 
evils  than  have  come  from  the  want  of  it.  The  fact, 
then,  that  our  existence  in  a  futiure  world  has  been  an 
article  of  faith  among  pagan  philosophers  indicates  that 
I  this  doctrine  is  an  appropriate  part  of  natural  theology. 
But,  even  if  it  had  not  been  thus  believed  by  heathens, 
it  ought  to  have  been ;  and  the  arguments  which  con- 
vince the  unaided  judgment  of  its  truth  are  also  reasons 
for  classifying  the  doctrine  among  the  teachings  of  na- 
ture. These  arguments  may  be  conveniently  arranged 
imder  six  different  classes :  first,  the  metaphysical,  which 
prove  that  the  mind  is  entirely  distinct  from  the  body, 
and  is  capable  of  existing  while  separate  from  it ;  that 
the  mind  is  not  compounded,  and  will  not  therefore  be 
dissolved  into  elementary  particles ;  that,  being  imper- 
ceptible, it  cannot  perish  except  bj-^  an  annihilating  act 
of  God  (comp.  Dr.  M'Cosli's  argument  above  cited);  sec- 
ondly, the  analogical,  which  induces  us  to  believe  that 
the  soul  will  not  be  anniliilated,  even  as  matter  does 
not  cease  to  exist  when  it  changes  its  form ;  thirdly,  the 
teleolo(jical,  which  incline  us  to  think  that  the  mental 
powers  and  the  tendencies  so  imperfectlj^  developed 
in  this  life  will  not  be  shut  out  from  that  sphere  of 
future  exertion  for  which  they  are  so  wisely  adapted; 
fourthly,  the  theological,  which  foster  an  expectation 
that  the  wisdom  of  God  will  not  fail  to  complete  what 
otherwise  appears  to  have  been  commenced  in  vain, 
that  his  goodness  will  not  cease  to  bestow  the  happiness 
for  which  our  spiritual  nature  is  ever  longing,  and  that 
his  justice  wUl  not  allow  the  present  disorders  of  the 
moral  world  to  continue,  but  will  rightly  adjust  the  bal- 
ances, which  have  now  for  a  season  lost  their  equipoise ; 
fifthly,  the  moral,  which  compel  us  to  hope  that  our  vir- 
tues wiO  not  lose  their  reward,  and  to  fear  that  oiur  vices 
will  not  go  unpunished  in  the  future  Avorld,  which  seems 
to  be  better  fitted  than  the  present  for  moral  retribution; 
and,  sixthly,  the  liisloricul,  the  general  belief  in  a  future 
state  of  rewards  and  iiunishments,  the  expectations  of 
dying  men,  the  premonitions  of  the  guilty,  and  the  te- 
nacious hopes  of  the  beneficent.  AU  these  arguments 
are  in  favor  of  our  unending  existence,  and  there  ai'e 
none  in  opposition  to  it ;  and  it  is  an  axiom  that  what- 
ever has  existed  and  now  exists,  will,  unless  there  be 
special  proof  to  the  contrary,  continue  to  exist"  {Bibli- 
otheca  Sacra,  J\Iay,  184G,  art.  ii). 

The  natural i^roofs  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  are 
treated  very  skilfully  by  professor  Chace,  in  the  Bihli- 
o/heoa  Sac7-a  for  February,  1849.  First  he  analyzes  the 
Phaido  of  Plato,  and  finds  it  to  contain  the  followuig  ar- 
guments for  immortality  :  1.  From  the  capacity  and  de- 
sire of  the  soul  for  knowledge,  bej'ond  what  in  this  life 
is  attainable ;  2.  From  the  law  of  contraries,  according 
to  which,  as  rest  prepares  for  labor,  and  labor  for  rest ; 
as  light  ends  in  darkness,  and  darkness  in  light ;  so  life, 
leading  to  death,  death  must,  in  turn,  termuiate  in  life ; 
3.  From  the  reminiscences  of  a  previous  existence,  which 
the  soul  brings  with  it  into  the  present  life ;  4.  From 
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the  simple  and  indivisible  nature  of  the  soul;  only  com- 
pound substances  undergo  dissolution ;  5.  From  the  es- 
sential vitality  of  the  soul  itself.  He  adds  that  al- 
though these  arguments  did  not  amount,  in  the  estima- 
tion of  Socrates,  "  to  an  absolute  proof  of  the  doctrine, 
he  thought  them  sufficient  not  only  to  deprive  death  of 
all  its  terrors,  but  to  awakeniw  the  mind  of  a  good  man, 
when  approaching  death,  the  calm  and  cheerfid  hope 
of  a  better  life."  These  arguments,  however,  are  far 
behind  the  present  state  of  science.  The  second  and 
third  rest  on  purely  imaginary  foundations ;  the  fourth 
and  lifth  are  inconclusive ;  and  the  lirst  only,  we  grant, 
has  a  real,  though  subordinate  value.  Cicero  adds  to 
these  arguments  one  from  the  consensus  gentium,  a  uni- 
versal prevalence  of  a  belief  in  immortaUty.  Of  But- 
ler's argument  for  immortality  in  the  Analogy,  the  pro- 
fessor remarks  that  it  is  perhaps  less  fortunate  than  any 
other  part  of  that  great  work.  "  Both  of  the  main  ar- 
guments employed  by  him  are  no  less  applicable  to  the 
lower  animals  than  to  man,  and  just  as  much  prove  the 
immortality  of  the  living  principle  connected  with  the 
minutest  insect  or  humblest  infusoria  as  of  the  human 
soul.  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  this  fact,  which 
in  reality  converts  the  attempted  proof  into  a  reductio 
ad  absurdum  of  the  principles  from  which  it  is  drawn, 
should  not  have  awakened  in  the  cautious  mind  of  But- 
ler a  suspicion  of  their  soundness,  and  led  him  to  seek 
other  means  of  establishing  the  truth  in  question.  These 
he  would  have  found,  and,  as  we  think,  far  better  suited 
to  his  purpose,  in  the  facts  and  principles  so  ably  and  so 
fully  set  forth  in  his  chapters  on  the  moral  government 
of  God,  and  on  probation  considered  as  a  means  of  disci- 
pline and  improvement.  Indeed,  we  have  always  beeiT 
of  the  opinion  that  these  two  chapters  contain  the  onlj-^ 
real  and  solid  grounds  for  belief  in  a  future  life  which 
the  work  presents;  the  considerations  adduced  in  the 
one  particularly  appropriated  to  that  object  serving  at 
furthest  only  to  answer  objections  to  the  doctrine." 
Professor  Chace  founds  his  own  argument  chieflj'  upon 
the  gradual  and  progressive  development  of  life  in  our 
planet,  from  the  epoch  of  its  earliest  inhabitant  down  to 
the  present  hour,  which  development,  taken  in  connec- 
tion with  the  capacities  and  endowments  of  the  soul,  in- 
dicates, on  the  part  of  the  Creator,  a  purpose  to  con- 
tinue it  in  being. 

See,  besides  the  authorities  already  referred  to,  Mar- 
silius  Ficinus,  De  Immortalltate  AnimcB  (Par.  1641,  fol.) ; 
an  extract  of  it  is  giveia  in  Buhle,  Gesch.  d.  tieueren  Phi- 
loso2)hie,  ii,  171  sq. ;  Spalding,  Besthnmung  des  Menschen 
(Leips.  1794)  ;  Struvius,  Hist.  Doct.  Grcecorum  et  Ronia- 
norum,  de  Statu  A  nimanun  post  mortem  (Alten,  1803, 
8vo) ;  Meier,  Philosophische  Lehre  v.  Zustand  der  Seek ; 
Mendelssohn,  Phcedon  (Berlin,  1821) ;  Hamann,  Unster- 
blichkeit  (Leips.  1773,  8vo) ;  Jacobi,  Philos.  Beweis.  d. 
Unslerblichkeit  (Dessau,  1783) ;  Fichte  (J.  G.),  Destina- 
tion of  Man  (tr.by  Mrs.  E.  Sinnett,  London,  1816, 12mo) ; 
Jean  Paul  Eichter,  Das  Campaner-Thal.  (Frankf.  1797, 
8vo);  Olshausen,  Antiq.  Putnim  de  Inimortalitate  Sen- 
tentice  (lleglom.  1827,  4to) ;  Herrick,  Si/Uoge  Scriptm-uni 
de  Immortalitate,  etc.  (Eegensb.  1790, 8vo) ;  Knapp,  The- 
ology, §  149  ;  Hiiffell,  Ueber  d.  Unsterblichkeit  d.  mensch- 
lichen  Seele  (Carlsruhe,  1832) ;  Hase,  Evangel.  Protest. 
Dogmatik,  §  82, 84 ;  Duncan,  Evidence  of  Reason  for  Im- 
mortality (1779,  ^vo);  TiUotson,  A^emorw,  ix,  309 ;  Hale, 
Sir  ^Matthew,  Works,  i,  331 ;  Stanhope,  Boyle  Lectures 
(1702,  4to,  serm.  3) ;  Foster,  Sermons,  i,  373 ;  Sherlock, 
Works,  i,  124;  Dwight,  Sermons,  i,  145;  Channing, 
Works,  iv,  169 ;  Chalmers,  Works,  x,  41o  ;  Drew,  on  Im- 
mortality (Philadel.  1830,  r2mo) ;  Newman,  The  Soul 
(Lond.  1849, 12mo) ;  Quarterly  Review,  Aug.  1834,  p.  35 ; 
New  York  Review,  1,331;  Coleridge,  A  ids  to  Reflection, 
p.  209-212 ;  Eobert  Hall,  Woi-ks,  i,  189 ;  ii,  373 ;  Howe, 
Works,  8vo  ed.,  p.  193  ;  Amer.  Bible  Repository,  x,  411 ; 
Christian  Spectator,  viii,  556 ;  Xew  Engkinde'r,  ix,  544 
sq. ;  xi,  362  sq. ;  xiv,  115  sq.,  161  sq. ;  jilefh.  Quart.  Rev. 
July,  1864,  p.  515 ;  Oct.  1863,  p.  685 ;  Julv,  1860,  p.  510 ; 
Jan,  1865,  p.  133;  Bib.  Sacra,  1860.  p.  sio  sq.;  Bajitist 


Quart.  Rev.  1870,  April,  art.  v;  Journal  of  Speculative 
Philosophy,  April,  1870,  art.  i;  Schalberg  (Dr.  J.),  Un- 
sterblichkeit o.  d.  pers.  Fortdauer  d.  Seele  n.  d.  Tode  (3d 
edit.  Naumberg,  1869)  ;  Egomet,  Life  and  Immortality 
(Lond.  IsCiO) ;  Schott,  Sierben  u.  Unsterblichkeit  (Stuttg. 
1861);  \)mm'i^m\,i:iiiimortalite  (Paris,  1861)  ;  Naville, 
La  Vir  lit,  rnillv  (ViXK.  IS(io);  Huber, /(/ee  (/.  Unsterblich- 
keit (  Municli,  isci) ;  r,;i-u(iiault  de  Puchesse, L7/«7«or- 
i'ilii<  {  r.'ir.  Im;  I )  ;  I'lall'.  Idrm  e.Arztes  ii.d.  Unsterblich- 
hit  d.S.ilr  (^l)rcs.len,  L^tU);  Wilm&xshoi,  Das  .renstits 
(L[)Z.  1863);  Kitzsch,  System  of  Christian  Doctrine  (see 
Index) ;  Pye  Smith,  First  Lines  of  Christ.  Theol.  p.  144, 
352, 357 ;  Saisset,  Modern  Pantheism  (Edinburgh,  1863, 2 
vols.  12mo),  i,  140  sq.,  263 ;  ii,  36  sq. ;  Alger,  history  of 
Future  Life  (3d  ed.  Phila.  1864) ;  Schneider,  I  Hi-  I  'usfo'b- 
lichkettsidee,  etc.  (Regensb.  1870,  8vo) ;  Brinton.  Myths 
of  the  New  World  (N.  Y.  1868,  12mo).     (J.  H.  W.) 

Immovable  Feasts.     See  Feasts. 

Immunities  of  the  Clergy.     See  I-mmuxity. 

Immunity,  Ecclesiastical.  In  ecclesiastical  ju- 
risprudence a  distinction  is  made  between  ecclesiastical 
imnumity  {immunitas  ecclesiasticci)  and  the  immunity 
of  the  Church  (immunitas  ecclesice).  The  latter  is  the 
right  of  refuge  or  asylum  (q.  v.),  the  former  denotes  the 
exemption  of  the  Church  from  the  general  obligations 
of  the  community.  The  ministers  of  religion  have  at 
all  times  and  in  all  countries  enjoyed  particidar  privi- 
leges and  liberties.  This  was  the  case  with  the  priests 
of  pagan  Eome,  whose  privileges  were  transferred  to  the 
Christian  clergy  by  Constantine.  Among  these  privi- 
leges we  notice  particularly  exemption  from  taxes  (cen- 
sus), from  menial  service  (munera  sordida),  etc.  To 
this  was  added  also  the  privilege  of  separate  spiritual  ju- 
risdiction. See  Jurisdiction,  Ecclesiastical.  These 
immunities  belonged  to  the  members  of  the  clergy,  their 
wives,  children,  domestics,  and  to  the  goods  of  the 
Church,  but  did  not  extend  to  their  private  pro]ierty,  or 
to  persons  entering  the  clergy  simply  to  free  themsehres 
from  civil  charges.  In  532  Justinian  added  to  these 
privileges  that  of  guardianship,  permitting  presbyters, 
deacons,  and  subdeacons  to  act  as  guardians  or  trustees, 
but  not  extending  the  privilege  to  bishops  or  monks 
(Nov.  cxxiii,  cap.  5 ;  Anth.  Presbyteros  C.  cit.  i,  3).  The 
ancient  Germans  also  granted  great  privileges  to  their 
priests.  Julius  Cfesar  considered  them  as  the  next  class 
to  the  nobility,  and  said, "  Magno  (Druides)  sunt  apud 
eos  honore"  (De  bello  Gallico,  lib.  vi,  cap.  13).  "  Druides 
a  bello  abesse  consueverunt,  neque  tributa  una  cum  reli- 
quis  pendunt,  militise  vocationis  omniumque  rerum  ha- 
bent  immunitatem"  (ib.  cap.  14).  When  Germany  was 
Christianized,  the  clergy  preserved  the  same  privileges, 
besides  those  granted  them  by  the  Eoman  law,  which 
was  recognised  as  the  standard  (secundum  legem  Roma- 
nuni  ecclesia  vivit  \_Lex  Ribuaria,  tit.  Iviii,  §  1,  etc.]). 
The  stipulation  of  the  third  Council  of  Toledo  in  589,  can. 
21  (c.  69,  can.  xii,  qu.  ii)  that  the  auditors,  bishojjs,  and 
clergy  should  not  be  subject  to  compulsory  services,  was 
also  granted  afterwards  (Capitulare  a.  744,  cap.  7 ;  com- 
pare Benedict's  Capitularien-sammlung,  lib.  iii,  cap.  290). 
The  protection  which  the  Church  granted  to  all  who 
connected  themselves  with  it  soon  became  a  source  of 
great  protit;  it  was  known  in  the  6th  century  under 
the  name  of  mitium,  or  mittium  legitimum  (Roth,  Gesch.d. 
Beneficialwesens  [Erlangen,  1850],  p.  163  sq.).  To  this 
right  of  protection  of  the  Church  was  subsequently  add- 
ed that  of  collecting  and  appropriating  to  its  own  use 
the  taxes  which  would  otherwise  have  been  levied  on 
its  proteges  by  the  fiscal  officers :  this  right  ^^■as  called 
emunitas,  and  was  conferred  by  the  kings.  These  fiscal 
taxes  included  fines,  etc.,  of  which  the  holders  of  immu- 
nities became  the  recipients.  In  after  times  the  Church 
obtained  also  the  right  of  assembling  armies,  which  was 
called  tei'i'itor-ium  (see  Formida;  A  ndegavenses,  4,  8,  21, 
22,  etc.),  and  which  laid  the  foundation  of  the  subse- 
quent ecclesiastical  principalities  (see  Rettl)erg,  Kir- 
chengeschichte  Deutchlands,  vol.  ii,  §  97 ;  Waitz,  Deutsche 
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VerfassungsgescMchte,  ii,  290  sq.,  570  sq.).  These  im- 
munities were  further  specified  in  the  laws  of  the  Frencli 
kingdom  (see  Capitula  synodi  Vermmis  a.  755,  c.  19,  28 ; 
Cap.  Moiens.  a  756,  c.  8,  etc.),  as  were  fJso  those  of  tlie 
individual  members  of  tlie  clergy,  and  of  the  Church 
properties.  St.  Louis  decided  that  each  church  should 
have  a  piece  of  land  (niansus)  free  from  all  taxations, 
etc.  {Ccqnt  a.  816,  c.  10,  25;  can.  xxiii,  qu.  viii).  Such 
properties  subject  to  taxes  as  did  come  into  the  hands 
of  the  Chinch  did  not,  however,  become  free  on  that  ac- 
count, unless  bv  an  especial  favor  of  the  king  (Ccqnt.  Hi, 
Caroli  21.  a.  812,  c.  11 ;  Capit.  iv,  Ludov.  a.  819,  c.  2). 
The  immunities  were,  however,  greatly  abused,  and  lost 
their  importance,  notwithstanding  the  decisions  of  the 
Council  of  Trent,  Sess.  xxv,  cap.  20  ("  Ecclesise  et  eccle- 
siarum  personarum  immmiitatem  Dei  ordinatione  et  ca- 
nonicis  sanctionibus  constitutam  esse"),  and  the  bull  In 
cana  Domini  (q.  v.).  To  what  extent  the  properties 
of  the  clergy  and  of  the  Church  are  now  free  has  been 
settled  by  subsequent  decrees.  As  a  rule,  the  clergj-  are 
free  from  the  general  taxes,  and  from  the  personal  duties 
of  private  citizens.  The  candidates  for  priests'  orders 
and  students  in  theology  are  usually  exempt  from  mil- 
itary ser\-ice.  The  chiu-ches  and  their  property  enjoy 
generally  the  same  privileges  as  the  government  build- 
ings and  state  property.  Personal  immunity  from  taxes, 
military  services,  etc.,  is  regularly  granted  to  the  clergy, 
as  also  to  teachers,  in  Protestant  as  well  as  in  Rom'an 
Catholic  countries.  See  Herzog,  Recd-Encyklopiadie,  vi, 
642 ;  Gosselin,  Power  of  the  Pope  (see  Index) ;  Augusti, 
Eandbuch  d.  christ.  A  rchdol.  i,  303  sq. 

Immutability,  the  divine  attribute  of  unchange- 
■ableness  indicated  in  the  great  title  of  God,  I  Ait.  So 
James  i,  17 :  "Every  good  gift  and  every  perfect  gift  is 
from  above,  and  cometh  down  from  the  Father  of  lights, 
with  whom  is  no  variableness,  neither  shadow  of  turn- 
ing." Psa.  xxxiii,  11 :  "  The  counsel  of  the  Lord  stand- 
eth  forever,  the  thoughts  of  his  heart  to  all  genera- 
tions ;"  cii,  25-27 :  "  Of  old  hast  thou  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  earth,  and  the  heavens  are  the  work  of  thy  hands. 
They  shall  perish,  but  thou  shalt  endiu-e;  yea,  all  of 
them  shall  wax  old  like  a  garment ;  as  a  vesture  shalt 
thou  change  them,  and  they  shall  be  changed :  but  thou 
art  the  same,  and  thy  years  shall  have  no  end."  God  is 
immutable  as  to  his  essence,  being  the  one  necessarj^ 
being.  He  is  immutable  also  m  ideas  and  knowledge, 
since  these  are  eternal.  "  If  we  consider  the  natm-e  of 
God,  that  he  is  a  self-existent  and  independent  Being, 
the  great  Creator  and  wise  Governor  of  all  things ;  that 
he  is  a  spiritual  and  simple  Being,  without  parts  or 
mixture  such  as  might  induce  a  change ;  that  he  is  a 
sovereign  and  uncontrollable  Being,  whom  nothing  from 
without  can  affect  or  alter ;  that  he  is  an  eternal  Being, 
Avho  always  has  and  always  will  go  on  in  the  same  ten- 
or of  existence ;  an  omniscient  Being,  who,  knowing  all 
things,  has  no  reason  to  act  contrary  to  his  first  re- 
solves; and  in  all  respects  a  most  perfect  Being,  who 
can  admit  of  no  addition  or  diminution ;  we  cannot  but 
believe  that,  both  in  his  essence,  in  his  knowledge,  and 
in  his  will  and  purposes,  he  must  of  necessity  be  un- 
changeable. To  suppose  him  otherwise  is  to  suppose 
him  an  imperfect  being;  for  if  he  change  it  must  be 
either  to  a  greater  perfection  than  he  had  before  or  to 
a  less;  if  to  a  greater  perfection,  then  was  there  plainly 
a  defect  in  him,  and  a  privation  of  something  better 
than  what  he  had  or  was ;  then,  again,  was  he  not  al- 
ways the  best,  and  consequently  not  always  God :  if  he 
change  to  a  lesser  perfection,  "then  does  he  fall  into  a 
defect  again ;  lose  a  perfection  he  was  possessed  once  of, 
and  so  ceasing  to  be  the  best  being,  cease  at  the  same 
time  to  be  God.  The  sovereign  periection  of  the  Deity, 
therefore,  is  an  invincible  bar  against  all  mutability; 
for,  whichever  way  we  suppose  him  to  change,  his  su- 
preme excellency  is  nulled  or  impaired  by  it.  We  es- 
teem changeableness  in  men  either  an  imperfection  or  a 
fault:  their  natural  changes,  as  to  their  persons,  are 
from  weakness  and  vanity ;  their  moral  changes,  as  to 


their  inclinations  and  piuposes,  are  from  ignorance  OT 
inconstancy,  and  therefore  this  quality  is  no  way  com- 
patible with  the  .glory  and  attributes  of  God"  (Char- 
nock,  On  the  Divine  Attributes), 

"A^arious  speculations  on  the  divine  immutability 
occur  in  the  writings  of  divines  and  others,  Avhich, 
though  often  well  intended,  ought  to  be  received  with 
caution,  and  sometimes  even  rejected  as  bewildering  or 
pernicious.  Such  are  the  notions  that  God  knows  ev- 
erything by  intuition;  that  there  is  no  succession  of 
ideas  in  the  divine  mmd;  that  he  can  receive  no  new 
idea ;  that  there  are  no  affections  in  God,  for  to  suppose 
this  woidd  imply  that  he  is  capable  of  emotion  ;  that  if 
there  are  affections  in  God,  as  love,  hatred,  etc.,  they 
always  exist  in  the  same  degree,  or  else  he  would  suffer 
change:  for  these  and  similar  speculations,  reference 
may  be  had  to  the  schoohnen  and  metaphysicians  by 
those  who  are  curious  in  such  subjects ;  but  the  impres- 
sion of  the  divine  character,  thus  represented,  will  be 
found  very  different  from  that  conveyed  by  those  in- 
spired Avritings  in  which  God  is  not  spoken  of  by  men, 
but  speaks  of  himself;  and  nothing  could  be  more  easily 
shown  than  that  most  of  these  notions  are  either  idle, 
as  assuming  that  we  know  more  of  God  than  is  reveal- 
ed; or  such  as  tend  to  represent  the  divine  Being  as 
rather  a  necessary  than  a  free  agent,  and  his  moral  per- 
fections as  resulting  from  a  blind  physical  necessity  of 
nature  more  than  from  an  essential  moral  excellence; 
or,  finally,  as  unintelligible  or  absmd.  The  true  immu- 
tability of  God  consists,  not  in  his  adherence  to  his  pur- 
poses, but  in  his  never  changing  the  ptrinciples  of  his 
administration;  and  he  may  therefore,  in  perfect  ac- 
cordance with  his  preordination  of  thuigs,  and  the  im- 
mutability of  his  nature,  purpose  to  do,  under  certain 
conditions  dependent  upon  the  free  agency  of  man,  what 
he  wiU  not  do  under  others ;  and  for  this  reason,  that 
an  immutable  adherence  to  the  jninciples  of  a  wise,  just, 
and  gracious  government  requires  it.  Prayer  is  m 
Scripture  made  one  of  these  conditions ;  and  if  God  has 
established  it  as  one  of  the  principles  of  his  moral  gov- 
ernment to  accept  prayer  in  every  case  in  which  he  has 
given  us  authority  to  ask,  he  has  not,  we  maj'  be  as- 
sined,  entangled  his  actual  government  of  the  world 
with  the  bonds  of  such  an  eternal  predestination  of  par- 
ticular events  as  either  to  reduce  prayer  to  a  mere  form 
of  words,  or  not  to  be  able  himself,  consistently  M'ith  his 
decrees,  to  answer  it,  whenever  it  is  encouraged  by  his 
express  engagements."  See  Watson,  Institutes,  i,  401 ; 
ii,  492 ;  Perrone,  Tractatus  de  Deo,  part  ii,  ch.  ii  •  Knapp, 
Theology,  §  20 ;  Graves,  Worls,  iii.  283 ;  Dorner,  in  Jahr- 
buch  f.  deutsche  Theoloyie,  18bd,  18G0  (see  Index).  See 
also  Attributes  ;  God. 

Im'na  and  Im'nah,  the  name  of  several  men,  of 
different  form  in  the  original,  which  is  not  accurately 
observed  in  the  English  Version. 

1.  Hebrew  Yijixa'  (S^^^,  restrainer ;  Sept.  'Ifiavci, 
Yulg.  Jemna,  Auth.  Vers.  "Imna"),  one  of  the  sons  ap- 
parently of  Helem,  the  brother  of  Shamer,  a  descendant 
of  Asher,  but  at  what  distance  is  not  clear  (1  Chron.  vii, 
35).     B.C.  prob.  cir.  1618.     See  Hotiiam. 

2.  Hebrew  YiJiNAii'  {i-ii'Ci\  fortunate;  Sept.  in  Gen. 
xlvi,  17,  'If/jvd,  Yulg.  Jamne,  Auth.  Yers.  "  Jimnah ;" 
in  Numb,  xxvi,  44,  'la^iip  and  'lajjivi,  Jemna  and  Jem- 
naita,  "  Jimna"  and  '•  Jimnites ;"  in  1  Chron.  vii,  30,  'Ifyu- 
vc't,  Jemna,  "Imnah"),  the  first-named  of  the  sons  of 
Asher,  and  founder  of  a  familv  who  bore  his  name.  B. 
C.  1874. 

3.  (Same  Hebrew  name  as  last;  Sept.  'If/xo/a,  Yulg. 
J^e77i7W,  Auth.Vers.  "Imnah").  The  father  of  Kore,  which 
latter  was  the  Levite  in  charge  of  the  east  gate  of  the 
Temple,  and  appointed  by  Hezekiah  over  the  free-will 
offerings  (2  Chron.  xxxi,"l4).    B.  C.  726. 

Impanation  (Latin,  impanatio ;  from  in  and  pants, 

bread;  otherwise  assumptio),  a  name  given  to  one  of 

the  many  different  shades  of  the  doctrine  of  the  real 

I  presence  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  in  the  Eucha- 
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rist.  The  theory  was  first  presented  in  the  12th  cen- 
tury bj'  Kuprecht  of  Deutz  in  the  following  shape  (Op- 
era ed.  Col.  1G02,  i,  267;  Comni.  in  Exod.  ii,  10):  "As 
God  did  not  alter  human  nature  when  he  incarnated 
divinity  in  the  womb  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  uniting  the 
Word  and  the  flesh  into  one  bemg,  so  he  does  not  alter 
the  substance  of  the  bread  and  the  wine  in  the  Eucha- 
rist, which  still  retain  the  material  properties  by  which 
they  are  known  to  our  senses  (sensibus  subacfiim),  while 
by  his  '\\'()rd  he  brings  them  (the  component  elements) 
into  coniliiuation  with  the  identical  body  and  the  iden- 
tical bldod  of  Christ,  As  the  Word  descended  from  on 
high  (d  siimiiw),  not  to  hci-cmie  llesh,  but  to  assume  the 
flesh  (as.mmen/Io  can/i-ni).  so  arc  the  bread  and  wine, 
from  their  inferior  {nh  ium)  iiosiiion,  raised  into  becom- 
ing flesh  and  blood  of  Christ,  -without,  therefore,  being 
transmuted  {iion  mutatum)  in  such  a  manner  as  to  ac- 
.  quire  the  taste  of  flesh  or  the  appearance  of  blood,  but 
do,  on  the  contrary,  imperceptibly  become  identical 
with  both  in  their  essence,  partaking  of  the  tlivine  and 
human  immortal  substance,  which  is  in  Christ.  It  is 
not  the  effect  of  the  Holy  Ghost's  operation  {ajfedus)  to 
alter  or  destroy  the  nature  of  any  sulistance  used  for  his 
purpose,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  add  to  that  substance 
some  qualities  which  it  did  not  at  first  possess"  {De  0pp. 
Spirit,  s.  iii,  p.  21,  22).  In  his  work  De  divinis  Offi- 
ciis  (ii,  9 ;  0pp.  ii,  762),  he  says :  "  The  Word  of  the  Fa- 
ther comes  in  between  the  flesh  and  the  blood  which  he 
received  from  the  womb  of  the  Virgin,  and  the  bread 
and  wine  received  from  the  altar,  and  of  the  two  makes 
a  joint  offering.  When  the  priest  puts  this  into  the 
mouth  of  tlie  believer,  bread  and  wine  are  received,  and 
are  absorlied  into  the  body;  but  the  Son  of  the  Virgin 
remains  wliole  and  unabsorbed  in  the  receiver,  united 
to  the  Word  of  the  Father  in  heaven.  Such  as  do  not 
believe,  on  the  contrary,  receive  only  the  material  bread 
and  wine,  but  none  of  the  offering."  His  contemporary, 
Alger,  or  Adelher,  of  Liittich,  writing  in  defense  of  the 
dogma  of  transubstantiation  (1.  iii,  De  sacrum,  corp.  et 
satif).  D.  in  BihI.  Max.  Pair.  t.  xxi,  Lugdun.  1677),  was 
the  first  to  make  use  of  the  expression  iiiipanatio  in  this 
sense  (p.  251),  "  In  pane  Christum  impanatinn  sicut  De- 
uni  in  carne  personaliter  incarnatum."  Before  him, 
however,  Guitmund  of  Aversa  had,  in  1190,  used  the 
same  wonl  to  express  the  probable  meaning  of  Berengar 
(Bibl.  ^[((.r.  Pair.  Lugdun.  xviii,  441),  whose  supporters 
are  sometimes  called  Adessenurii  (q.  v.)  (from  ad€sse,X.o 
be  present). 

The  doctrine  of  impanation  was  afterwards,  in  the 
Reformation  period,  but  wrongly,  attributed  to  Osiander 
by  Carlstadt.  Some  Roman  Catholic  ^vriters,  e.  g.  Bel- 
larmine  (Disnert.  de  impan.  et  consubstanf.  Jenoe,  1677), 
Du  Cange,  and  others,  accused  Luther  of  having  revived 
the  old  error  of  impanation.  The  Formula  Concoi-dim 
(1577)  declares  that  the  "mode  of  union  between  the 
body  of  Christ  and  the  bread  and  wine  is  a  mystery," 
and  does  not  decide  positively  what  that  mode  is,  but 
only  negatively  what  it  is  not.  '•  It  is  not  a  personal 
union,  nor  is  it  consubstantio ;  stUl  less  is  it  a  union  in 
which  change  of  substance  is  ^\Tought  {transubstantia- 
tio),  nor  a  union  in  which  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ 
are  included  in  the  bread  and  wine  {impunaiin'),  but  a 
union  ^v]uch  exists  only  in  this  sacrament,  and  there- 
fore is  called  sacramentalis."  See  Hcrzog,  Pcid-Enq/- 
klop.  vi,  6M ;  Knapp,  Theology,  §  140 ;  and  the  articles 
Lord's  Supper  ;  Consubstantiation  ;  Transubstan- 
tiation. 

Impeccabiles,  a  name  given  to  certain  heretics 
in  the  ancient  Church,  who  boasted  that  they  were  in- 
capable of  sin,  and  that  there  was  no  need  of  repent- 
ance ;  such  were  some  of  the  Gnostics,  Priscillianists, 
etc.     See  I.aipeccability. 

^  Impeccability,  the  state  of  a  person  who  cannot 
sin,  or  who,  by  grace,  is  delivered  from  the  possibility 
of  sinning.  Some  speciUations  have  ajipeared  in  the 
world  upon  the  supposed  peccability  of  the  human  na- 
ture of  Christ,  founded  chiefly  on  certain  expressions  in 


the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (iv,  15)  and  elsewhere,  as- 
serthig  that  Christ  was  "  in  all  points  tempted  like  as 
we  are."  It  is  argued,  on  the  other  hand,  that  as  the 
Scripture  has  been  silent  on  this  point,  it  is  both  need- 
less and  presumptuous  to  attempt  to  draw  any  infer- 
ences from  such  expressions  as  that  above  cited;  and 
that  we  should  acquiesce  iu,  and  be  satisfied  with,  the 
declaration  that  "in  him  is  no  sin"  (1  John  iii,  5).  See 
Art.  XV  of  Church  of  England,  "  Of  Christ  alone  without 
sin."  Impeccability,  or,  at  least,  sinless  perfection,  has 
also  been  claimed  for  every  true  child  of  God  upon  the 
authority  of  1  John  iii,  9,  though  improperly,  the  word 
"  cannot"  reqiuring  to  be  taken  (as  in  many  other  pas- 
sages of  Scriptiure)  in  such  a  latitude  as  to  express,  not 
an  absolute  inipossibilitij  of  sinning,  but  "  a  strong  dism- 
clination,"  in  the  renewed  natiure,  to  sin  "  in  such  a  man- 
ner and  to  such  a  degree  as  others." — Eden,  Theol.  Did. 
s.  V. ;  Ullmann,  Sinlessness  of  Jesus  (Edinb.  1858, 12mo), 
p.  46 ;  Haag,  Hist,  des  Dogmes  Chret.  (see  Index).  See 
Christ,  Sinlessness  of;  Perfection;  Sanctifica- 

TION. 

Imperiali,  Laurent,  a  Roman  Catholic  prelate  of 
whose  early  life  nothing  is  known,  was  born  about  the 
year  1012,  and  was  created  cardinal  in  1052  by  pope  In- 
nocent X.  He  died  Sept.  21,  1673. — Migne,  Encyclop. 
Theol.  xxxi,  1094. 

Imperiali,  Joseph  Rene,  an  Italian  prelate  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  was  born  at  Oria,  April 
20, 1651.  Descending  from  a  high  family,  and  enjoy- 
ing the  intercession  of  great  prelates,  he  took  orders  in 
his  Church,  and  was  rapidly  promoted.  In  1690  Inno- 
cent XI  created  him  cardinal,  and  he  was  sent  as  ambas- 
sador to  Ferrara.  At  the  papal  conclave  in  1730  he  came 
within  one  vote  of  being  elected  the  incumbent  of  the 
papal  throne.  He  died  Jan.  15,  1737. — Hoefer,  Nouv. 
Biog.  Getierale,  xxv,  833  ;  Migne,  Encyclop.  Thiol,  xxxi, 
1094  sq. 

Implicit  Faith.     See  Faith. 

Impluvium,  anciently  a  large  area  or  spot  of 
ground  between  the  great  porch  of  the  church  and  the 
church  itself.  Because  uncovered  and  exposed  to  the  aii-, 
it  was  called  atrium  or  imj)luviuni.  Eusebius  called  it 
atSfffiov.  "  In  this  court  or  church-yard  was  the  station 
of  the  energumens  (q.  v.),  and  that  class  of  penitents 
called  TTpoaicXaiovTte  or  flentes.  These  persons  were 
commonly  entitled  ^f'/tn^oi'T-fC  or  %£(/xa4'V"''''''  ^'''^™ 
the  circumstance  of  their  standing  in  the  open  air,  ex- 
posed to  all  changes  of  the  weather"  (IMddle,  Christian 
Antiq.  p.  725  sq.).  The  practice  of  burning  their  dead 
in  the  impluvium  was  initiated  in  the  4th  century,  but 
it  did  not  become  general  until  after  the  6th  century. 
There  were  also  frequently  buildings  auxiliary  to  the 
church  edifice  placed  in  the  impluvium,  such  as  the 
baptisteries,  places  where  the  candidates  of  the  Church 
were  instructed  and  prepared  for  baptism,  etc.  See  Far- 
rar,  Eccles.  Diet.  s.  v.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Importunity  (nvaiceia)  in  prayer,  an  important 
element  of  success  (Luke  xi,8),  as  evincing  earnestness, 
a  faith  that  takes  no  denial,  and  especially  a  persever- 
ance that  continues  to  intercede  until  the  request  is 
granted  (compare  Luke  xviii,  1 ;  1  Thess.  v,  17).  See 
Prayer. 

Imposition  of  Hands,  a  ceremony  used  by  most 
Christian  churches  in  ordination,  and  by  others  in  con- 
firmation. The  expressions  generally  used  in  the  Scrip- 
tures for  the  rite  of  imposition  of  hands  arc:  D'^b,  or 
n'^d  (-"CD),  with  T^,  hv,  etc.,  in  the  O.  T.;  and  tTri- 
riBrjin,  ri'^jz/zt  xapot  Tiin,  tiri  Tiva,  tiriBiffig  x^'poix/  ill 
the  K  T.     See  Hand. 

I.  0?-igin  and  symbolical  Meaning  of  the  Act. — The 
practice  of  the  imjiosition  of  hands  as  a  symbolical  act 
is  of  remote  anticpiity.  It  is  "  a  natural  form  by  which 
benediction  has  been  expressed  in  all  ages  and  among 
all  people.  It  is  the  act  of  one  superior  either  by  age 
or  spiritual  position  towards  an  inferior,  and  liy  its  very 
form  it  appears  to  bestow  some  gift,  or  to  manifest  a  de- 
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sire  that  some  gift  should  be  bestowed.  It  may  be  an 
evil  thing  that  is  s^Tnbolically  bestowed,  as  when  guilt- 
iness was  thus  transferred  by  the  high-priest  to  the 
scape-goat  from  the  congregation  (Lev.  xiv,  21) ;  but,  in 
general,  the  gift  is  of  something  good  which  God  is  sup- 
posed to  bestow  by  the  channel  of  the  laying  on  of 
hands."  The  principle  of  the  practice  seems  to  rest  on 
the  importance  of  the  hand  itself,  both  in  the  bodily  or- 
ganism and  in  the  moral  activity  of  man,  in  its  power 
and  in  its  action.  Thus  we  find  the  hand  raised  in  an- 
ger, extended  in  pity,  the  avenging  hand,  the  helping 
hand,  etc.  In  Greek  a  distinction  exists  between  the 
hand  extended  to  shelter  or  protect  (xtlpa  VTirtpkxnv), 
and  the  hand  held  out  imploringly  (^apac  avaaxiiv) ; 
consequently  between  the  powerful,  directing  hand  of 
God,  and  the  imploring  hand  of  man.  The  Biblical  sig- 
nification of  the  imposition  of  hands  rests,  in  general,  on 
the  consideration  of  the  hand  as  the  organ  of  ti-ansmis- 
sion,  both  in  the  real  and  iu  the  symbolical  sense.  This 
results  from  the  fact  that  not  only  did  the  party  offer- 
ing sacrifice  bless  the  offering  by  the  imposition  of 
hands,  but  by  the  same  act  he,  as  sinner,  imparted  to  it 
also  his  sins  and  his  curse  (see  Lev.  i,  4 ;  iii,  2 ;  viii,  14 
sq. ;  xvi,  21,  24).  Biihr  (^Symholik  d.  mosaiscken  Cultus, 
ii,  339)  rejects  this  idea  of  transmission  of  sin  by  the 
laying  on  of  hands  on  the  expiatory  victim ;  he  consid- 
ers it  only  as  a  symbol  of  "  renunciation  of  one's  own," 
and  argues  from  the  fact  of  a  like  imposition  of  hands 
in  the  case  of  thanksgiving  offerings.  According  to 
Hofmann  {Schriftheiceis,  ii,  1,  p.  155),  the  imposition  of 
hands  in  sacrifices  signified  the  power  of  the  party  of- 
fering it  over  the  life  of  the  victim.  Baumgarten,  on 
the  contrary  {Cornmentar  z.  P&Uateuch,  i,  2,  p.  180),  and 
Kurtz  {Das  mosaiscke  Opjer,  p.  70;  Gesck.  d.  A.  B.  p. 
332),  maintain  the  idea  of  transmission.  The  imposi- 
tion of  hands  on  all  offerings  presents  no  difficulty  when 
we  adhere  to  the  general  notion  of  transmission ;  the 
thanksgiving  offering  is  bj^  it  made  the  recipient  of  the 
giver's  feelings.  This  idea  of  transmission  is  especially 
manifest  in  the  imposition  of  hands  in  consecration  or 
blessing.  Thus,  "  in  the  Old  Testament,  Jacob  accom- 
panies his  blessing  to  Ephraim  and  Manasseh  with  im- 
position of  hands  (Gen.  xlviii,  14) ;  Joshua  is  ordained 
in  the  room  of  Moses  by  imposition  of  hands  (Numb, 
xxvii,  18;  Deut.  xxxiv,  9) ;  cures  seem  to  have  been 
wrought  by  the  prophets  by  imposition  of  hands  (2 
Kings  V,  11);  and  the  high-priest,  in  giving  his  solemn 
benediction,  stretched  out  his  hands  over  the  yfeople 
(Lev.  ix,  22).  The  same  form  was  used  by  our  Lord  in 
blessing,  and  occasionally  in  healing,  and  it  was  plainly 
regarded  by  the  Jews  as  customary  or  befitting  (Matt. 
xix,  13 ;  Mark  viii,  23 ;  x,  16).  One  of  the  promises  at 
the  end  of  Mark's  Gospel  to  Christ's  followers  is  that 
they  should  cure  tlie  sick  by  laj'ing  on  of  hands  (!Mark 
xvi,  bS) ;  and  accordingly  we  find  that  Saul  received  his 
sight.  I  Acts  ix,  17).  and  rul)lnis's  fatlicr  was  liealed  of 
his  IV'MT  (Acts  xxviii.'S)  liy  ii))]Misition  of  hands." 

II.  (Inssijintliim  (}/ Biblical  r^.s'.— More  particularly, 
the  imposition  of  hands,  in  the  O.  T.,  may  be  divided 
into  (1)  the  patriarchal-typical  laying  on  of  hands  in 
blessing;  (2)  the  legal-symboUcal, in  consecration  to  of- 
fice ;  and  (3)  the  prophetico-dynfimical  in  healing.  The 
former  (see  Gen.  xlviii,  14)  is  a  sort  of  typical  trans- 
mission of  a  promised  hereditary  blessing  continued, 
through  the  party  thus  blessed,  on  his  posterity;  the 
second  (see  Exod.  xxix,  10  ;  Numb,  xxvii,  18)  is  a  legal 
figurative  imparting  of  the  rights  of  office,  and  a  prom- 
ise of  the  blessing  attached  to  it ;  the  third  is  the  trans- 
mission of  a  miraculous  healing  power  for  the  restora- 
tion of  life  (2  Kings  iv,  34).  Yet  in  the  latter  case  we 
must  notice  that  the  projthet  put  his  hands  on  the 
hands  of  the  child,  and  covered  it  with  his  whole  body. 
Thus  this  transmission  points  us,  in  its  yet  imperfect 
state,  to  the  N.  Test.  The  N.-T.  imposition  of  hands  is 
symbohcal  of  the  transmission  of  spirit  and  life.  Here, 
as  in  the  O.  T.,  we  find  three  uses :  (1)  the  spiritual-pa- 
triarchal imposition  of  hands  by  our  Lord  and  the  apos- 


tles; (2)  the  spiritual -legal,  or  official  imposition  of 
hands;  (3)  the  healing  imposition  of  hands.  Christ  lays 
his  hands  on  the  sufferers,  and  they  are  cured.  But  the 
bodily  gifts  he  thus  transmits  are  joined  to  spiritual 
gifts ;  he  cures  under  the  condition  of  faith  (Mark  vi, 
5).  The  more  the  people  become  imbued  with  the  idea 
that  the  curative  effects  are  connected  with  the  mate- 
rial imposition  of  hands,  the  more  he  operates  without 
it  (Mark  v,  23, 41 ;  vii,  32).  Sometimes  he  healed  only 
by  a  word.  The  fidl  grant  of  his  Spirit  and  of  his  call- 
ing he  represented  in  a  real,  but  symbolical  manner, 
when  he  extended  his  hands  over  his  apostles  in  bless- 
ing at  the  Jlount  of  Olives  (Luke  xxiv,  50).  This  im- 
position of  the  hands  of  the  Lord  on  his  apostles,  in  con- 
nection with  the  imparting  of  his  Spirit,  is  the  source 
of  the  apostolical  imposition  of  hands.  It  was  also 
originally  a  blending  of  the  symbol  and  its  fulfilment 
(see  Acts  viii,  17),  as  well  as  of  the  bodily  and  spiritual 
imparting  of  life  (Acts  ix,  17).  From  this  general  im- 
position of  hands,  under  which  Christians  received  the 
baptism  of  the  Spirit,  came  the  official,  apostolic  impo- 
sition of  hands  (Acts  xiii,  3;  1  Tim.  iv,  14).  At  the 
same  time,  the  example  of  Cornelius  (Acts  x)  shows 
that  the  apostolical  imparting  of  the  Holy  Spirit  was 
not  restricted  to  the  forms  of  official  or  even  general  im- 
position of  hands. 

III.  Ecclesiastical  Uses. — In  the  early  Chiu-ch,  the  im- 
position of  hands  was  practised  in  receiving  catechu- 
mens, in  baptism,  in  confirmation,  and  in  ordination. 
Cy|uirai  derives  its  use  from  apostolical  practice  (^Ep, 
7_',  (/(/  ,si<  jiliKu. ;  Ep.  73,  ad  Jubcean.)  ;  so  also  does  Au- 
giistiiic  (/>(■  Bapt.  iii,  16).  That  the  imposition  of 
hands  in  receiving  catechumens  was  different  from  that 
used  in  baptism,  etc.,  is  shown  by  Bingham  (bk.  x,  ch. 
i).  Its  use  in  baptism  was  general  as  early  as  Tertul- 
lian's  time  (Coleman,  Ancient  Christianity,  ch.  xix,  §  4). 
This  probably  gave  rise  to  confirmation.  After  that 
rite  was  introduced,  imposition  of  hands  became  its 
chief  ceremony.  It  was  generally  performed  by  the 
bishop,  but  elders  were  authorized  to  do  it  in  certain 
cases,  in  subordination  to  the  bishop.  See  Confirma- 
tion. 

In  ordination,  the  imposition  of  hands  was  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  ceremony  from  an  early  period,  but  not 
in  the  ordination  of  any  class  below  deacons.  See  Or- 
dination. 

In  the  modern  Church,  imposition  of  hands  is  consid- 
ered by  the  Romanists  as  an  essential  part  of  the  sacra- 
ments of  baptism,  ordination,  and  confirmation  (Condi. 
Trident.  Sess.  xxiii).  "As  in  the  ancient  Church  this 
rite  existed  in  two  forms — the  actual  laying  on  of  hands, 
which  was  called  chirothesia;  and  the  extending  the 
hand  over  or  towards  the  person,  which  was  styled  chi- 
rotonia — so  in  the  Koman  Catholic  Church  the  former 
is  retained  as  an  essential  part  of  the  sacraments  of  con- 
firmation and  holy  orders;  the  latter  is  employed  in  the 
administration  of  the  priestly  absolution.  Both  forms 
are  familiarly  used  in  blessing.  In  the  mass,  also,  pre- 
vious to  the  consecration  of  the  elements  of  bread  and 
wme,  the  priest  extends  his  hands  over  them,  rejieating 
at  the  same  time  the  preparatory  prayer  of  Ijlessiug" 
(Wetzer's  Kirchen-Lexikon,  iv,  853).  The  Church  of 
England  and  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  employ 
it  as  a  sjTnbolical  act,  in  confirmation  and  ordination; 
the  Methodist  Episcopal,  the  Presbyterian,  and  Congre- 
gational churches  employ  it  onlj'  in  ordination.  Great 
stress  is  also  laid  on  the  performance  of  this  rite  in  the 
Greek  Church.  In  the  Russo-Greek  Church  there  ex- 
ist some  sects  witJiout  priests,  "  because  in  their  idea  the 
gift  of  consecration  by  laying  on  of  hands,  which  had 
continued  from  the  apostles  down  to  Nicon  (q.  v.),  had 
been  lost  by  the  apostacy  of  Nicon,  and  of  the  clergy 
seduced  by  him,  and  thus  all  genuine  priesthood  had 
become  impossible"  (Eckardt,  Modem  Russia,  p.  261  sq., 
Loudon,  1870, 8vo).  It  is  particularly  pleasing  to  notice 
the  many  ingenious  devices  of  these  sects  to  provide  for 
a  priesthood  descended  from  the  apostles,  in  order  to 
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enable  at  least  the  performance  of  the  rite  of  marriage, 
which  they  do  not  legalize  unless  pcrformeil  by  an  ac- 
cepted priest.  Tlie  Jews  assert  that  the  laying  on  of 
hands,  together  with  the  Sanhedrim,  ceased  after  the 
death  of  Rabbi  Hillel,  the  "  prince,"  who  flourished  in  the 
4th  century.  See  lietzog,Iieal-L'nci/klop.  v,  504 ;  Bing- 
ham, Oriq.  Eccles.  bk.  ii,  ch.  xxii ;  bk.  iii,  ch.  i ;  bk.  xii, 
ch.  iii;  Coleman,  Ancient  Christianity,  p.  122,  369,  411; 
Apost,  and  Primit.  Ch.  (Phila.  1809,  12mo),  p.  185  sq. ; 
Augusti,  Ilandb.  d.  A  rchaologie,  iii,  222 :  Hall,  Works, 
ii,  876 ;  B.  Baur,  in  the  Stud,  und  Krit.  1865,  p.  343  sq. ; 
Rothe,  Anfdiif/e  d.  christl.  Kirche,  p.  161,  etc.  For  mon- 
ographs, see  Volbeding,  Index,  p.  74,  145.  See  Bene- 
diction. 

Impost  (Lat.  impositus)  is  an  architectural  term  for 
the  horizontal  mouldings  or  capitals  on  the  top  of  a  pi- 
laster, pillar,  or  pier,  from  Avhich  an  arch  springs.  "  In 
classical  architecture  the  form  varies  in  the  several  or- 
ders; sometimes  the  eutablatiu-e  of  an  order  serves  for 
the  impost  of  an  arch.  In  Middle-Age  architecture  im- 
posts vary  according  to  the  style;  on  pillars  and  the 
small  shafts  in  the  jambs  of  doorways,  windows,  etc., 
they  are  usually  complete  capitals''  See  Parker,  Con- 
cise Glossary  o/ Architecture,  ]}.  128 ;  W olcott,  Sacird 
Archceoloyy,  p.  325. 
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Impostor,  Religious,  a  name  appropriately  given 
to  sucli  as  pretend  to  an  extraordinary  commission  from 
heaven,  and  who  terrify  the  people  with  false  denuncia- 
tions of  judgments.  Too  many  of  these  have  abounded 
in  almost  all  ages.  They  are  punishable  in  some  coun- 
tries with  fine,  imprisonment,  and  corporeal  punishment. 
— Buck,  Theol.  Dictionary,  s.  v. 

Impostoribus.     See  Ijipostors,  The  three. 

Impostors,  The  three  {Tmpostoribns,  Be  tribtcs). 
Towards  the  end  of  the  10th  century  a  rumor  became 
current  that  there  had  appeared  a  book  under  the  above 
title,  in  which  the  author  attempted  to  prove  that  the 
world  had  been  grossly  deceived  three  times  (by  the 
founders  of  the  three  principal  religions).  In  the  latter 
part  of  the  13th  century  this  supposed  work  attracted 
great  attention  among  theologians  and  savans,  particu- 
larly on  account  of  the  mystery  which  shrouded  its  or- 
igin, its  author,  and  even  its  contents,  for  it  was  not  only 
wellnigh  impossible  to  procure  a  copy  of  the  book,  but 
even  the  contents  were  hardly  known  definitely  to  any- 
body. Towards  the  close  of  the  16th  century  the  rumors 
concerning  this  book  were  again  set  on  foot.  The  most 
extravagant  ideas  prevailed,  and  the  authorship  of  the 
unknown  work  was  in  turn  attributed  to  the  emperors 
Frederick  I  and  II,  Averrhoes,  Petrus  a  Yineis,  Alphon- 
so  X,  king  of  Castile,  Boccaccio,  Poggio,  L.  Aretin,  Pom- 
ponazzio,  jMachiavelli,  Erasmus,  P.  Aj-etino,  Ochinus, 
Servetus,  Rabelais,  Gruetus,  Barnaud,  IMuret,  Nachti- 
gall,  Giordano  Bruno,  Campanclla,  IMilton.  etc.  It  is 
no  wonder  that  soon  a  number  of  books,  entirely  differ- 
ent from  each  other,  made  their  appearance,  each  claim- 
ing to  be  the  original  work.  The  four  most  important 
were:  l.Vincentii  Panurgi  Episiola  ad  cl.  viruin  Joan- 
nem  Baptistum  Morinum  de  t)-ibus  inqiostoi-ibus  (Paris, 


1()44) ;  2.  De  tribus  Nebuloiubvs  (namely,  Thomas  Ani- 
ello,  Oliver  Cromwell,  Julius  Mazarinus);  3,  llintori/  nf 
the  three  famous  Impostois  (Lond.  1667);  4.  Cliristiani 
Kortholdi  Liber  de  tribus  nwynis  impostoribus  (ntnipe 
Eduardo  Herbert  de  Cherbury,  Thoma  Hobbes,  ct  Ben- 
edicto  de  Spinosa)  (Kiloni,  1680).  In  1716  an  unknown 
person  of  Haag  claimed  to  possess  the  original  in  his 
library,  and  that  it  was  the  work  of  Petrus  a  A'ineis, 
containing  the  thoughts  of  the  emperor  Frederick  II, 
and  written  in  1230.  Several  copies  of  this  work  ap- 
peared soon  alter  in  French  ;  the  owner  claimed  to  have 
made  a  vow  not  to  copy  the  book,  which,  however,  did 
not  prevent  him  from  translating  it.  A  German  chee- 
alier  d'iiulustrie  named  Fcrber  finally  published  a  work 
under  the  title  of  De  tribus  impostoribus,  des  trois  impos- 
teurs  (Francfort  sur  le  Main,  1721),  but  it  was  iound  to 
be  only  the  work  IJEsjvit  de  Spinoze  (which  had  been 
published  in  ]S1S.  at  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century) 
under  a  new  name.  In  the  mean  time  there  appeared 
a  Latin  work  of  the  same  title,  the  IMS.  of  which  bears 
the  date  of  1598.  Tliis  may  be  the  original  work, 
though  probably  the  date  has  been  altered,  as  it  bears 
internal  evidence  of  having  been  written  about  1556  or 
1560.  Nothing  is  known  of  its  author,  except  that, 
judging  from  the  bad  Latin  in  which  it  is  written,  he 
could  not  have  belonged  to  the  educated  classes.  Some 
think  that  the  original  title  could  hardly  have  been  De 
tribus  inipostorifhis,  as  it  does  not  call  either  of  the  found- 
ers of  the  three  religions— Moses,  Christ,  Mohammed- 
outright  impostors,  but  that  the  real  title  must  have 
been  Va'  iinposturis  reliffionum.  The  existing  i\ISS.  pre- 
sent two  different  recensions:  one,  the  shortest,  bears 
the  latter  title;  the  other,  which  is  longer,  and  is  evi- 
dently an  enlarged  and  altered  edition,  has  the  title  De 
tribus  impostoribus.  Yet,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
unimportant  passages,  the  two  are  essentially  alike. 

The  author  attacks  the  morality  of  the  Jews  and  of  the 
Cliristians,  saying  that  Abraham  wished  to  honor  God 
by  offering  up  human  sacrifices,  and  that  the  Christians 
wickedly  pray  for  the  destruction  of  their  enemies ;  that 
polygamy  is  permitted  by  Moses,  and  even  by  some  of 
the  passages  of  the  N.  T.,  etc.  "  That  twice  two  make 
four  is  so  self-evident  that  there  is  no  necessity  of  bring- 
ing all  the  mathematicians  together  to  demonstrate  it; 
but  religions  are  so  diversified  that  they  do  not  agree 
either  in  the  premises,  the  arguments,  or  the  conclu- 
sions, and  any  one  brought  up  in  one  of  them  is  likely 
to  continue  to  believe  his  own,  whatever  it  be,  the  only 
true  religion,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others."  Hence  the 
author  rejects  equally  the  Jewish,  Christian,  and  Mo- 
hammedan religions,  and  proposes  that  everj^  point  of 
belief  should  be  established  by  a  system  of  witnesses 
and  comiter-witnesses,  forming  a  regular  j'rocessus  in 
infinitum.  See  Rosenkranz,  Der  Ziceifel  am  Glauhen 
(HaUe,  1830);  F.W.  Genthe,  De  impostura  relig.  breve 
compendium  (Lpz.  1833) ;  Prosper  INIarchand,  Diet.  His- 
torique,  i,  312  sq. ;  Farrar,  Crit.  Hist,  of  Free  Thought, 
p.  212  sq. ;  Mosheim,  Eccles.  Hist.  bk.  iii,  cent,  xiii,  pt. 
i,  ch.  ii,  p.  284,  note  5 ;  Herzog,  Theol.  Enq/Jdop.  vi,  645 ; 
-1  m.  Presb.  Rev.  Jan.  1 862,  p.  1 64  sq.      (J.  H.  AY.) 

Impotency,  the  want  of  procreative  power,  is,  ac- 
cording to  the  ecclesiastical  law  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  a  good  ground  for  either  of  the  two  parties  an- 
nulling the  marriage,  if  the  impotency  existed  at  the 
time  the  contract  was  entered  into  (cap.  2,  3,  4,  X,  De 
frifjidis,  4, 15).  But  the  defect  must  not  only  be  proved 
by  competent  medical  advisers,  but  also  pronounced  by 
them  as  incurable  (cap.  iv,  14,  X,  De  probationibus,  ii, 
19;  cap.  5,  6,  7,  X,  De  friyidis,  iv,  15;  Resolutio  96  to 
Sess.  24  of  the  Tridentiue  Council  of  1731, 1732,  in  the 
Leipzig  edition  by  Richter,  p.  258  sq.).  If  any  doubt 
arises  the  marriage  coi;tract  continues  in  force  three 
years  longer,  to  further  test  the  impotency  of  the  person 
so  accused.  At  the  expiration  of  this  additional  term 
of  trial  the  oath  of  one  or  both  of  the  parties  is  neces- 
sary to  obtain  permission  for  separation.  The  oldest 
ecclesiastical  laws  of  the  Protestants  follow  in  the  main 
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these  practices  (compare  Goschen,  Doctrina  de  mntrimo- 
nio,  note  G,  p.  102-106 ;  Eichhorn,  Kirchenrecht,  ii,  348 ; 
Permanender,  Kirchenrecht,  p.  C97;  Walter,  Kircheiv- 
recht,  p.  305).  In  Great  Britain  this  practice  is  sanc- 
tioned by  the  civil  law  of  the  land  (compare  Chambers, 
Encyclop.  v,  527).  See  Herzo^,  Real-Encykloj).  iii,  474. 
See  also  Matuimony.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Imprecation,  an  appeal  to  God,  invoking  his  curse 
upon  (1)  citlier  one's  self  or  (2)  another.  For  the  former, 
see  Oath.  The  latter,  which  occurs  frequently  in  the 
so-caUed  "imprecatory  Psalms"  (see  Edwards,  On  the 
Divine  Inqjrecations,  in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  i,  97 ; 
Presb.  Quart.  Rev.  App.  1861 ;  British  and  For.  Ev.  Rev. 
Juh',  1864 ;  Heine,  A  bus.  Ps.  cix,  imprec.  Helmst.  1739), 
is  justified  partly  by  the  atrocity  of  some  of  the  crimes 
execrated  (e.  g.  that  of  Doeg),  and  partly  by  the  fact 
of  special  authority  in  the  act  of  inspiration.  See  Ac- 
cursed ;  Caxaasites,  destruction  of  ;  Psalms. 

Imprisonment.  See  Prison;  Punishments. 
Improperia  (Lat.  taunts).  (1.)  Reproaches  of  Jesus 
against  the  Jewish  people.  See  Capernaum  ;  Jerusa- 
LE.M.  (2.)  In  the  Eoman  Catholic  ritual,  certain  verses 
which  reproach  the  Jews  with  ingratitude,  and  which, 
while  the  priest  and  other  ecclesiastics  present  kiss  the 
cross,  are  chanted  by  two  singers  personifying  Christ,  in 
such  a  manner  that  after  each  verse  one  chorus  replies 
in  the  Greek  and  another  in  the  Latin,^raises  to  God ; 
or  the  accusation  as  uttered  by  the  priests  is  repeated 
on  the  part  of  the  choir. — Pierer,  Unit:  Lex.  viii,  838. 
(J.H.W.) 

Impropriation,  in  Great  Britain,  a  parsonage  or 
ecclesiastical  living,  the  profits  of  which  are  in  the  hands 
of  a  layman ;  in  which  case  it  stands  distinguished  from 
appropriation,  which  is  where  the  profits  of  a  benefice 
are  in  the  hands  of  a  bishop,  college,  etc.,  though  the 
terms  are  now  used  promiscuously  in  England. 

Impulse.  The  desires  or  sensations  of  the  soul  are 
manifested  by  impulses,  which  tend  either  to  tlie  reali- 
zation of  some  idea,  the  acquirement  of  S(»mething  ex- 
terior to  ourselves,  or  the  repulsion  of  somethuig  disa- 
greeable or  hiurtful.  The  impulses  accompanying  divers 
thoughts  and  feelings  may,  according  to  their  expres- 
sion, be  corporeal,  spiritual,  or  intellectual.  We  must 
be  carefid  how  we  are  guided  by  impulses  in  religion. 
"There  are  many,"  as  one  observes,  "who  frequently 
feel  singular  impressions  upon  their  minds,  and  are  in- 
clined to  pay  a  very  strict  regard  unto  them.  Yea, 
seme  carry  this  point  so  far  as  to  make  it  almost  the 
only  rule  of  their  judgment,  and  will  not  determine  any- 
thing until  they  find  it  in  their  hearts  to  do  it,  as  their 
phrase  is.  Others  take  it  for  granted  that  the  divine 
mind  is  notified  to  them  by  sweet  or  powerful  impres- 
sions of  some  passages  of  sacred  writ.  There  are  others 
who  are  determined  bj'  visionary  manifestations,  or  by 
the  impressions  made  in  dreams,  and  the  inteqiretations 
they  put  upon  them.  All  these  things,  being  of  the  same 
general  nature,  may  very  justly  be  considered  together; 
and  it  is  a  matter  of  doubt  with  many  how  far  these 
things  are  to  be  regarded,  or  attended  to  by  us,  and  how 
we  may  distinguish  any  divine  impressions  of  this  kind 
■  from  the  delusions  of  the  tempter,  or  of  our  own  evil 
hearts.  But  whoever  makes  any  of  these  things  his 
rule  and  standard,  forsakes  the  divine  word ;  and  noth- 
ing tends  more  to  make  persons  unhappy  in  themselves, 
imsteady  in  their  conduct,  or  more  dangerously  deluded 
in  their  practice,  than  paying  a  random  regard  to  these 
impulses,  as  notifications  of  the  divine  will." — Buck,  Thc- 
olorj.  Dictionary,  s.  v. ;  Kant,  Grundlegnng  z.  Metaphysik 
der  Sitten  (pref.  p.  10,  63)  ;  Evanrj.  Kirchenzeittim/  (1853, 
No.  15) ;  Ersch  u.  Gruber,  EncyUopddie;  Herzog,  Real- 
Encyklopddie,  ii,  126.     See  Enthusiasm  ;  Providence. 

Impurity,  want  of  that  regard  to  decency,  chastity, 
or  holiness  which  our  duty  requires.  Impurity,  in  the 
law  of  IMoses,  is  any  legal  defilement.  Of  these  there 
\vere  several  sorts:  some  were  voluntars-,  as  the  touch- 


ing a  dead  body,  or  any  animal  that  died  of  itself;  or 
any  creature  that  was  esteemed  unclean ;  or  touching 
things  holy  by  one  who  was  not  clean,  or  M-as  not  a 
priest;  the  touchmg  one  who  had  a  leprosy,  one  who 
had  a  gonorrhoea,  or  who  was  polluted  by  a  dead  carcass, 
etc.  Sometimes  these  impurities  were  involuntarj^,  as 
when  any  one  inadvertently  touched  bones,  or  a  sepul- 
chre, or  anything  polluted ;  or  fell  into  such  diseases  as 
pollute,  as  the  leprosy,  etc.  The  beds,  clothes,  and  mov- 
ables which  had  touched  anything  imclean,  contracted 
also  a  kind  of  impurity,  and  m  some  cases  communicated 
it  to  others.  These  legal  pollutions  were  generally  re- 
moved by  bathing,  and  lasted  no  longer  than  the  even- 
ing. Tlie  person  polluted  plunged  over  head  in  the 
water,  and  either  had  his  clothes  on  when  he  did  so,  or 
washed  himself  and  his  clothes  separately.  Other  pol- 
lutions continued  seven  days,  as  that  which  was  con- 
tracted by  touching  a  dead  body.  Some  impurities  last- 
ed forty  or  fifty  days,  as  that  of  women  who  were  lately 
delivered,  who  were  unclean  forty  days  after  the  birth  of 
a  boy,  and  fifty  after  the  birth  of  a  girl.  Others,  again, 
lasted  till  the  person  was  cured.  Many  of  these  poUii- 
tions  were  expiated  by  sacrifices,  and  others  by  a  certain 
water  or  lye  made  with  the  ashes  of  a  red  heifer  sacri- 
ficed on  the  great  day  of  expiation.  When  the  leper 
was  cured,  he  went  to  the  Temple  and  offered  a  sacrilice 
of  two  birds,  one  of  which  was  killed,  and  the  other  set 
at  liberty.  He  who  had  touched  a  dead  body,  or  had 
been  present  at  a  funeral,  was  to  be  purified  with  the 
water  of  expiation,  and  this  upon  pain  of  death.  The 
woman  who  had  been  deUvered  offered  a  turtle  and  a 
lamb  for  her  expiation ;  or,  if  she  was  poor,  two  turtles, 
or  two  young  pigeons.  These  impurities,  Avhich  the 
law  of  IMoses  has  expressed  with  the  greatest  accuracy 
and  care,  were  onlj'^  figures  of  other  more  important 
impurities,  such  as  the  sins  and  iniquities  committed 
against  God,  or  faidts  committed  against  our  neighbor. 
The  saints  and  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament  were  sen- 
sible of  tliis ;  and  our  Saviour,  in  the  Gospel,  has  strongly 
inculcated  that  they  are  not  outward  and  corporeal  jwl- 
lutions  which  render  us  unacceptable  to  God,  but  such 
inward  pollutions  as  infect  the  soul,  and  are  violations  of 
justice,  truth,  and  charity. — Buck,  Theol. Dictionary,  s.\. 
See  Uncleanness. 

Imputation,  in  the  O.  T.  arn,  in  the  N.  T.  Xoyi- 
^of^iai,  is  employed  in  the  Scriptures  to  designate  any 
action,  word,  or  thing,  as  accounted  or  reckoned  to  a 
person;  and  in  all  these  it  is  miquestionably  used  with 
reference  to  one's  own  doLigs,  words,  or  actions,  and  not 
with  reference  to  those  of  a  second  person  (comp.  Gen. 
XV,  6:  Psa.  cv,  31;  Numb,  xxv,  6;  xviii,27;  2Sam.  xix, 
19 ;  Psa.  xxxi,  2 ;  Lev.  vii,  18 ;  xvii,  4 ;  Prov.  xxvii,  14 ; 
2  Cor.  V,  19;  2  Tim.  iv,  16;  Eom.  iv,  3-23;  Gal.  iii,  6; 
Jas.  ii,  23).  The  word  imputation  is,  however,  used  for 
a  certain  theological  theory,  which  teaches  that  (1)  the 
sin  of  Adam  is  so  attributed  to  man  as  to  be  considered, 
in  the  divine  counsels,  as  his  own,  and  to  render  him 
guilty  of  it ;  (2)  that,  in  the  Christian  plan  of  salvation, 
the  righteousness  of  Christ  is  so  attributed  to  man  as  to 
be  considered  his  own,  and  that  he  is  therefore  justified 
by  it.     See  Fall  of  Man. 

I.  "  Wliatever  diversity  there  may  exist  in  the  opin- 
ions of  theologians  respecting  imputation,  when  thej' 
come  to  express  their  own  A-iews  definitely,  they  will 
yet,  for  the  most  part,  agree  that  the  phrase  God  im- 
putes the  sin  ofourpror/enitors  to  their  posterity,  means 
that  _/()?•  tlie  sins  committed  by  our  jjrogenitois  God  pun- 
ishes their  descendants.  The  term  to  imjmte  is  used  m 
different  senses,  (o.)  It  is  said  of  a  crerfiVor,  who  charges 
something  to  his  debtor  as  debt,  e.  g.  PhUem.  ver.  18. 
{b.)  It  is  transferred  to  \\\imai\  judgment  when  any  one 
is  punished,  or  declared  deserving  of  punishment.  Crime 
is  regarded  as  a  debt,  which  must  be  cancelled  partly  by 
actual  restitution  and  partly  by  pimishment.  (c.)  This 
now  is  applied  to  God,  who  imputes  sin  when  he  pro- 
nounces men  guilty,  and  treats  them  accordingly,  i,  e. 
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when  he  actually  punishes  the  sin  of  men  ("i'^'  ^'^'H^ 
XoyiCtTBcti  c't/^utpTiav,  Psa.  xxxii,  2).  The  one  punish- 
ed is  called  "ji"  Xb3,  in  opposition  to  one  to  Avhom 
ripi:i5  3an,  who  is  rewarded  (Psa.  cvi,  31 ;  liom.  iv, 
3)"  (Kiiapp,  Theolorjy,  §  76). 

1.  The  stronghold  of  the  doctrine  of  imputation,  with 
those  who  maintain  the  high  Calvinistic  sense  of  that 
tenet,  is  Rom.  v,  12-19.  "  The  greatest  difficulties  with 
respect  to  this  doctrine  have  arisen  from  the  fact  that 
many  have  treated  what  is  said  by  Paul  in  the  fifth  of 
Romans — a  passage  wholly  popular,  and  anything  but 
formally  exact  and  didactic— in  a  learned  and  philosoph- 
ical maimer,  and  have  defined  terms  used  by  him  in  a 
loose  and  popular  way  by  logical  and  scholastic  distinc- 
tions. Paul  shows,  in  substance,  that  all  men  are  re- 
garded and  punished  by  God  as  sinners,  and  that  the 
ground  of  this  lies  in  the  act  of  one  man;  as,  on  the 
contrary,  deliverance  from  punishment  depends  also 
upon  one  man,  Jesus  Christ.  If  the  \vords  of  Paul  are 
not  perverted,  it  must  be  allowed  that  in  Rom.  v,  12-14 
he  thus  reasons :  The  cause  of  the  universal  mortality 
of  the  human  race  lies  in  Adam's  transgression.  He 
sinned,  and  so  became  mortal.  Other  men  are  regarded 
and  treated  by  God  as  punishable,  because  they  are  the 
posterity  of  Adam,  the  first  transgressor,  and  consequent- 
ly they  too  are  mortal.  Should  it  now  be  objecte(l,  that 
the  men  who  lived  from  Adam  to  Moses  might  them- 
selves have  personally  sinned,  and  so  have  been  punish- 
ed with  death  on  their  OAvn  account,  it  might  be  an- 
swered that  those  who  lived  before  the  time  of  Moses 
hatl  no  express  and  positive  law  which  threatened  the 
punishment  of  sin,  like  those  who  lived  after  Closes. 
The  positive  law  of  Moses  was  not  as  yet  given ;  they 
could  not,  consequently,  be  punished  on  account  of  their 
own  transgressions,  as  no  law  was  as  yet  given  to  them 
(ver.  14).  Still  they  must  die,  like  Adam,  who  trans- 
gressed a  positive  law.  Hence  their  mortality  must 
have  another  cause,  and  this  is  to  be  sought  in  the  im- 
putation of  Adam's  transgression.  In  the  same  way,  the 
ground  of  the  justification  of  man  lies  not  in  himself, 
but  in  Christ,  the  second  Adam. 

"  We  find  that  the  passage  in  Rom.  v  was  never  un- 
derstood in  the  ancient  Grecian  Church,  down  to  the  4th 
century,  to  teach  imputation  in  a  strictly  philosophical 
and  judicial  sense ;  certainly  Origen,  and  the  writers  im- 
mediately succeeding  him,  exhibit  nothing  of  this  opin- 
ion. They  regard  bodi/i/  death  as  a  consequence  of  the 
sin  of  Adam,  and  not  as  a,  punishment,  in  the  strict  and 
proper  sense  of  this  term.  Thus  Chrysostom  says,  upon 
Rom.  V,  12,  'EKiivov  iriaovTOQ  (ASd/j,'),  Kal  ol)  jir)  (pa- 
yuvric  «7ro  Toii  S,v\ov,  yeyovaan'  t'i  tKtivov  Srvrjroi. 
Cyril  {Adv.  Anthropom..  c.  8)  says,  Ot  ytyovoTii;  tS,  av- 
Tou  ('Aon/x),  (be  diTO  (pOaproiJ,  fdaproi  ytyova^iv. 

"  The  Latin  Church,  on  the  other  hand,  was  the  prop- 
er seat  of  the  strict  doctrine  of  imputation.  There  they 
began  to  interpret  the  words  of  Paul  as  if  he  were  a 
scholastic  and  logical  writer.  One  cause  of  their  mis- 
apprehending so  entirely  the  spirit  of  tliis  passage  was, 
that  the  word  imputare  (a  word  in  common  use  among 
civilians  and  in  judicial  affairs)  had  been  employed  in 
the  Latin  versions  in  rendering  ver.  13  of  Rom.  v ;  and 
that  t^'  (^  (ver.  12)  had  been  translated  in  quo,  and  could 
refer,  as  they  supposed,  to  nobody  but  Adam.  This 
opinion  was  then  associated  with  some  peculiar  philo- 
sophical ideas  at  that  time  prevalent  in  the  West,  and 
from  the  whole  a  doctrine  de  imputatiom  was  formed,  in 
sense  wholly  miknown  to  the  Hebrews,  to  the  N.  T., 
and  to  the  Grecian  Church.  This  clearly  proves  that 
the  Grecian  teachers,  e.  g.  those  in  Palestine,  took  sides 
with  Pelagius  against  the  teachers  of  the  African  Church. 

2.  "  ]Many  have  inferred  the  justice  of  imputation  from 
the  supposition  that  Adam  was  not  only  the  natural  or 
seminal,  but  also  the  moral  head  of  the  human  race,  or 
even  its  i-epresentative  and  federal  head.  They  suppose, 
accordingly,  that  the  sin  of  Adam  is  imputed  to  us  on 
the  same  principle  on  which  the  dohigs  of  the  head  of 


a  family,  or  of  the  plenipotentiary  of  a  state,  are  impu- 
ted to  his  family  or  state,  although  they  hail  no  person- 
al agency  in  his  doings.  In  the  same  way  they  suppose 
Christ  took  the  place  of  all  men,  and  that  what  he  did 
is  imputed  to  them.  According  to  this  theory,  ( iod  en- 
tered into  a  learpie  or  covenant  with  Adam,  and  so  Adam 
represented  and  took  the  place  of  the  whole  human  race. 
This  theory  was  invented  by  some  schoolmen,  and  has 
been  adopted  by  many  in  the  Romish  and  I'rotestant 
Church  since  the  IGth  century,  and  was  defended  even 
in  the  18th  century  by  some  Lutheran  theologians,  as 
Pfaff  of  Tubingen,  by  some  of  the  followers  of  Wolf  (e. 
g.  Carpzov,  in  his  Comm.  de  Jmputationefncti  proprii  et 
alieni),  and  by  Baumgarten,  in  Ids  Ikitpnatik,  an<l  dis- 
putation '  de.  imputatione pecculi  Adamilici.^  liut  it  was 
more  particularly  favored  by  the  ]\eformed  theologians, 
especially  by  the  disciples  of  Cocceius,  at  the  end  of  the 
17th  and  commencement  of  the  18th  century,  e.  g.  by 
Witsius,  in  liis  OCconomia  fcederum.  They  appeal  to 
Hos.  vi,  7,  '  They  transgressed  the  covenant,  like  Adam,' 
i.  e.  broke  the  divine  laws.  But  where  is  it  said  that 
Adam  was  tlie  federal  head,  and  that  his  transgression 
is  imputed  to  thcmV  On  tliis  text  Morus  justly  ob- 
serves,'Est  mera  comjiaratio  Judaiorum  peccantium  cum 
Adamo  peccante.'  Other  texts  are  also  cited  in  behalf 
of  this  opinion. 

"  But,  for  various  reasons,  this  theory  cannot  be  cor- 
rect. For  (o.)  the  descendants  of  Adam  never  empow- 
ered him  to  be  their  representative  and  to  act  in  their 
name.  (6.)  It  cannot  be  shown  from  the  Bible  that 
Adam  was  informed  that  the  fate  of  all  his  posterity 
was  involved  in  his  own.  (c.)  If  the  transgression  of 
Adam  is  imputed,  by  right  of  covenant,  to  all  his  pos- 
terity, then,  in  justice,  all  their  transgressions  should  be 
again  imputed  to  him  as  the  guilty  cause  of  all  their 
misery  and  sin.  What  a  mass  of  guilt,  then,  would 
come  upon  Adam !  But  of  all  this  nothing  is  said  in 
the  Script  lu-es.  ((/.)  The  imputation  of  the  righteous- 
ness of  Christ  cannot  be  alleged  in  support  of  this  the- 
ory ;  for  this  is  imputed  to  men  only  by  their  own  will 
and  consent.  This  hypothesis  has  been  opposed,  with 
good  reason,  by  John  Taylor,  in  his  work  on  original 
sin." 

8.  "  Others  endeavor  to  deduce  the  doctrine  of  impu- 
tation from  the  scientia  media  of  (iod,  or  from  his  fore- 
knowledge of  what  is  conditionally  possible.  The  sin 
of  Adam,  they  say,  is  imputed  to  us  because  God  fore- 
saw that  each  one  of  us  Avould  have  committed  it  if  he 
had  been  in  Adam's  stead,  or  placed  in  his  circumstances. 
Even  Augustine  says  that  the  sin  of  Adam  is  imputed 
to  us  propter  consensionem,  or  consensum  p}-cesumptu?n. 
This  theory  has  been  advanced,  in  modern  times,  by 
Reusch,  in  his  Introductio  in  Theologiam  revelatam,  and 
in  Bremquell's  work  Die  gute  Sache  Gottes,  hei  Zurech- 
nung  des  Falls  (Jena,  1749).  But  it  is  a  new  sort  of 
justice  which  would  allow  us  to  be  punished  for  sins 
which  we  never  committed,  or  never  designed  to  com- 
mit, but  only  might  possibly  have  committed  under  cer- 
tain circumstances.  Think  a  moment  how  many  sins 
we  all  shoiild  have  committed  if  God  had  suffered  us  to 
come  into  circumstances  of  severe  temptation.  An  in- 
nocent man  might,  by  this  ride,  be  punished  as  a  mur- 
derer because,  had  he  lived  at  Paris  on  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's night,  in  1572,  he  might,  from  mistaken  zeal, 
have  killed  a  heretic." 

II.  "  Since  none  of  these  hypotheses  satisfactorily  ex- 
plain the  matter,  the  greater  part  of  the  moderate  and 
Biblical  theologians  of  the  Protestant  Church  are  con- 
tent with  saying,  what  is  manifestly  the  doctrine  of  the 
Bible,  that  the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin  consists  in  the 
prevailing  mortality  of  the  human  race,  and  that  this  is 
not  to  be  regarded  as  imputation  in  the  strict  judicial 
sense,  but  rather  as  the  consequence  of  Adam's  trans- 
gression" (Knajip,  Theology,  §  76). 

IIL  "The  enlightened  advocates  of  imputation  do  af- 
ter aU  disclaim  the  actual  transfer  of  Adam's  sin  to  his 
posterity.     They  are  v.ell  aware  that  the  human  mind 
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cannot  be  forced  up  to  such  a  point  as  this.  But  they 
do  still  urgently  contend  for  the  idea  that  all  Adam's 
posterity  are  punished  for  liis  sin,  although  they  did  not, 
in  fact,  commit  it ;  and  that  in  this  sense,  therefore,  they 
are  all  guilty  of  it,  Turretin's  view  is,  that  Adam's  sin 
impute<l  is  the  ground  or  cause  why  men  are  born  with 
original  sin  inherent,  i.  e.  with  natural  depravity ;  and 
this  is,  in  his  view,  the  punishment  inflicted  because  of 
Adam's  sin  imputed  to  them.  And  with  him  many  oth- 
ers agree.  But  Calvin,  Edwards,  Stapfer,  and  others,  re- 
ject the  doctrine  of  the  real  imputation  of  Adam's  siji 
to  his  posterity,  while  they  maintain  that  native  inher- 
ent depravity  is  the  consequence  of  it,  which  is  charge- 
able to  us  as  sin.  This  Turretin  declares  to  be  no  im- 
putation at  all,  i.  e.  a  real  rejection  of  his  doctrine.  Re- 
jecting these  views  of  Turretin,  then,  Edwards,  in  order 
to  account  for  it  how  aU  men  came  to  be  born  with  in- 
herent  sin,  labors  to  show  that  there  is  a  physical  and 
psychological  unity  between  Adam  and  all  his  posterity. 
According  to  him,  this  would  account  for  the  commence- 
ment of  native  depravity,  and  when  commenced  it  is  im- 
puted to  us  as  sin,  and  therefore  punishable,  on  legal 
ground,  with  temporal  and  eternal  evil.  But  Turretin 
makes  all  to  h^  punishment  from  the  outset,  and  that  on 
the  ground  of  the  sin  of  Adam,  wliich  is  actually  impu- 
ted to  his  descendants"  (Stuart  on  Ixonutn.",  v,  19,  p.  592). 
Dr.  H.  B.  Smith,  in  an  article  in  the  Christian  Union, 
takes  the  advanced  groimd  that  while  it  must  be  con- 
ceded "  that  there  is  a  proper  interjiretation,"  and  that 
Adam's  posterity  do  inherit,  "  by  virtue  of  their  union 
•with  him,  certain  penal  consequences  of  the  great  apos- 
tasy," man  can  he  "  delivered^'jfrom  these  evils  by  "  divine 
grace,"  and  "that  for  original  sin,  without  actual  trans- 
gression, no  one  will  be  consigned  to  everlasting  death" 
[italics  are  ours].  In  an  article  in  the  Princeton  Theo- 
logical Essays  (i,  138  sq.),  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  takes  even  more  liberal  ground.  "We  know 
that  it  is  often  asserted  that  Augustine  and  his  follow- 
ers held  the  personal  unity  of  Adam  and  his  race 

Let  it  be  admitted  that  Augustine  did  give  this  expla- 
nation of  the  ground  of  imputation.  Do  we  reject  the 
doctrine  because  we  reject  the  reason  which  he  gives  to 
justify  and  explain  it?  .  .  .  .  It  is  no  special  concena  of 

ours  what  Augustine  held  on  this  point Any  man 

who  holds  that  there  is  such  an  ascription  of  the  sin  of 
Adam  to  his  posteritj'  as  to  be  the  ground  of  their  bear- 
ing the  punishment  of  that  sin,  holds  the  doctrine  of 
im[)utation,  whether  he  undertakes  to  justify  this  impu- 
tation merely  on  the  ground  that  we  are  the  children  of 
Adam,  or  on  the  principle  of  representation,  or  of  scien- 
tia  media ;  or  whether  he  chooses  to  philosophize  on  the 
nature  of  unity  until  he  confounds  all  notions  of  per- 
sonal identity,  as  President  Edwards  appears  to  have 
done." 

IV.  The  question  of  the  imputation  of  Christ's  active 
obedience  to  beUevers  is  very  skilfully  treated  by  Wat- 
son {Theological  Institutes,  pt.  ii,  chap,  xxiii),  himself  a 
believer  in  the  doctrine  of  imputation  in  a  modified  way. 
We  give  here  a  summary  of  his  statement  of  the  sub- 
ject. 

There  are  three  opinions  as  to  imputation. 

(I.)  The  high  Calvinistic,  or  Antinomian  scheme, 
which  is,  that "  Christ's  active  righteousness  is  imputed 
unto  us  as  ours."  In  answer  to  this,  we  say,  1.  It  is  no- 
where stated  in  Scripture.  2.  The  notion  here  attach- 
ed to  Christ's  representing  us  is  wholly  gratuitous.  3. 
There  is  no  weight  in  the  argument  that,  "as  our  sins 
were  accoimted  his,  so  his  righteousness  was  accounted 
ours ;"  for  our  sins  were  never  so  accounted  Christ's  as 
that  he  did  them.  4.  The  doctrine  involves  a  fiction 
and  impossibility  inconsistent  with  the  divine  attributes. 
5.  The  acts  of  Christ  Avere  of  a  loftier  character  than 
can  be  supposed  to  be  capable  of  being  the  acts  of  mere 
creatures.  6.  Finally,  and  fatally,  this  doctrine  ^ifts 
the  meritorious  cause  of  man's  justification  from  Christ's 
"obedience  unto  death"  to  Christ's  active  obedience  to 
the  precepts  of  the  law. 


(II.)  The  opinion  of  Calvin  himself,  and  many  of  his 
followers,  adopted  also  by  some  Arminians.  It  differs 
from  the  first  in  not  separating  the  active  from  the  pas- 
sive righteousness  of  Christ,  for  such  a  distinction  would 
have  been  inconsistent  with  Calvin's  notion  that  justi- 
fication is  simply  the  remission  of  siais.  This  view  is 
adopted,  with  certain  inodi  ft  cations,  by  Arminians  and 
Wesley.  But  there  is  a  slight  difference,  which  arises 
from  the  different  senses  in  which  the  word  imputation 
is  used :  the  Arminian  employing  it  in  the  sense  of  ac- 
counting to  the  believer  the  benefit  of  Christ's  right- 
eousness; the  Calvinist,  in  the  sense  of  reckoning  the 
righteousness  of  Christ  as  ours.  An  examination  of  the 
following  passages  will  show  that  this  latter  notion  has 
no  foundation  in  Scripture :  Psa.  xxxii,  1 ;  Jer.  xxiii,  G  ; 
Isa.  xlv,  24;  Rom.  iii,  21,  22;  1  Cor.  i,  30;  2  Cor.  v,  21; 
Rom.  V,  18, 19.  In  connection  with  this  last  text,  it  is 
sometimes  attempted  to  be  shoAvn  that,  as  Adam's  sin  is 
imputed  to  his  posterity,  so  Christ's  obedience  is  impu- 
ted to  those  that  are  saved ;  but  (Goodwin,  On  Justifi- 
cation), (1.)  The  Scripture  nowhere  affirms  either  the 
imputation  of  Adam's  sin  to  his  posterity,  or  of  the  right- 
eousness of  Christ  to  those  that  believe.  (2.)  To  imjmte 
sin,  in  Scripture  phrase,  is  to  charge  the  guilt  of  sin 
upon  a  man,  with  a  purpose  to  pmiish  him  for  it.  And 
(3.)  as  to  the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin  to  his postei'ity — 
if  by  it  is  meant  simplj'  that  the  guilt  of  Adam's  sin  is 
charged  upon  his  whole  posterity,  let  it  pass ;  but  if  the 
meaning  be  that  all  Adam's  posterity  are  made,  by  this 
j  imputation,  yb?-nM7%  sinners,  then  the  Scriptures  do  not 
justify  it. 

(III.)  The  imputation  of  faith  for  righteousness,  (a.) 
Proof  of  this  doctrine,  v-1.  It  is  expressly  taught  in 
Scripture  (Rom.  iv,  3-24,  etc.);  nor  is  faith  used  in  these 
passages  by  metonymy  for  the  object  of  faith,  that  is, 
the  righteousness  of  Christ.  2.  The  testimony  of  the 
Church  to  this  doctrine  has  been  uniform  from  the  ear- 
liest ages — TertulUan,  Origen,  Justin  Martyr,  etc.,  down 
to  the  16th  century. 

(6.)  Explanation  of  the  terms  of  the  proposition  that 
"  faith  is  imputed  for  righteousness."  1.  Righteousness. 
To  be  accounted  righteous  is,  in  the  style  of  the  apostle 
Paul,  to  he  justified,  where  there  has  been  personal  guilt. 
2.  Faith.  It  is  not  faith  generally  considered  that  is 
imputed  to  us  for  righteousness,  but  faith  (trust)  in  an 
atonement  oifered  by  another  in  our  behalf.  3.  Impu- 
tation. The  non-imputation  of  sin  to  a  sinner  is  ex- 
pressly called  "  the  imputation  of  righteousness  without 
works;"  the  imputation  of  righteousness  is,  then,  the 
non-punishment  or  pardon  of  sin ;  and  by  imputing  faith 
for  righteousness,  the  apostle  means  precisely  the  same 
thing. 

(c.)  The  objections  to  the  doctrine  of  the  imputation 
of  faith  for  righteousness  admit  of  easy  answer.  1.  The 
papists  err  in  taking  tlie  tenn  justification  to  signify 
the  maliing  men  morally  just.  2.  A  second  objection  is, 
that  if  believing  is  imputed  for  righteousness,  then  jus- 
tification is  by  works,  or  by  somewhat  in  ourselves.  In 
this  objection,  the  term  wo7-l-s  is  used  in  an  equivocal 
sense.  3.  A  third  objection  is,  that  this  doctrine  gives 
occasion  to  boasting.  But  (1.)  this  objection  lies  with 
equal  strength  against  the  doctrine  of  imputed  right- 
eousness. (2.)  The  faith  itself  is  the  gift  of  God.  (3.) 
The  blessings  which  follow  faith  are  given  in  respect  to 
the  death  of  Christ.  (4.)  Paul  saj-s  that  boasting  is  ex- 
cluded by  the  law  of  faith. 

(IV.)  The  theologians  who  assert  the  extreme  doc- 
trine of  imputation  are  ably  answered  by  the  closing 
words  of  an  article  on  this  subject  in  Chambers's  Cyclo- 
j)mUa,  V,  529 :  "  To  impute  sin  is  to  deal  with  a  man  as 
a  sinner,  not  on  account  of  his  own  act,  or  at  least  not 
primarily  on  this  account,  but  on  account  of  the  act  of 
another;  and  to  impute  righteousness  is  to  deal  with 
man  as  righteous,  not  because  he  is  so,  but  on  accoimt 
of  the  righteousness  of  Christ  reckoned  as  his,  and  re- 
ceived by  faith  alone.  The  act  of  another  stands  in 
both  cases  for  our  own  act,  and  we  are  adjudged — in  the 
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one  case  condemned,  in  the  other  acquitted  —  not  for 
what  we  ourselves  have  done,  but  for  what  another  has 
done  for  us. 

"  This  is  a  fair  illustration  of  the  tyranny  which  tech- 
nical phrases  are  apt  to  exercise  in  theology  as  in  other 
things.  When  men  coin  an  imperfect  phrase  to  ex- 
press a  spiritual  reality,  the  reality  is  apt  to  be  forgot- 
ten in  the  phrase,  and  men  play  with  the  latter  as  a 
logical  counter,  having  a  force  and  meaning  of  its  own. 
Impuhition  of  sin  and  imputation  of  i-ighteoitsness  have 
in  this  way  come  to  represent  legal  or  pseudo-legal  pro- 
cesses in  tlieology,  through  the  working  out  of  the  mere 
legal  analogies  suggested  by  the  word.  But  the  true 
spiritual  reality  which  lies  behind  the  phrases  in  both 
cases  is  simple  enough.  Imputation  of  sin  is,  and  can 
be  nothing  else  than,  the  expression  of  the  spiritual  uni- 
ty of  Adam  and  his  race.  Adam  '  being  the  root  of  all 
mankind,'  the  stock  which  has  growia  from  this  root 
must  share  in  its  degeneracy.  The  law  of  spiritual  life, 
of  historical  continuity,  implies  this,  and  it  requires  no 
arbitrary  or  legal  process,  therefore,  to  account  for  the 
sinfulness  ol'  mankind  as  derived  i'rom  a  sinful  source. 
We  arc  sinners  because  Adam  fell.  The  fountain  hav- 
ing become  polluted,  the  stream  is  polluted.  We  are 
involved  in  his  guilt,  and  could  not  help  being  so  by 
the  conditions  of  our  historical  existence ;  but,  never- 
theless, his  sin  is  not  our  sin,  and  cannot,  in  the  strict 
sense,  be  imputed  to  us,  for  sin  is  essentially  voluntary 
in  every  case — an  act  of  self-will,  and  not  a  mere  qual- 
ity of  nature ;  and  my  sin,  therefore,  cannot  be  anoth- 
er's, nor  another's  mine.  In  the  same  manner,  the  high- 
est meaning  of  the  imputation  of  the  righteousness  of 
Christ  lies  in  the  spiritual  unity  of  the  believer  with 
Christ,  so  that  he  is  one  with  Christ,  and  Christ  one 
with  him,  and  in  a  true  sense  he  becomes  a  partaker  of 
the  divine  nature.  The  notion  of  legal  transference  is 
an  after-thought — the  invention  of  polemical  logic — and 
the  fact  itself  is  deeper  and  truer  than  the  phrase  that 
covers  it.  The  race  one  with  Adam.,  the  heliever  one 
with  Christ,  are  the  ideas  that  are  really  true  in  the 
phrases  imputation  of  sin  and  imputation  oj  righteous- 
ness." 

See  Watson,  Institutes,  ii,  215,  241 ;  Knapp,  Theology, 
§  7G,  115;  Whitby,  De  imputatione  Peccaii  Adamitici; 
Taylor,  Doctriiw  of  Origiiml  Sin ;  Wesley,  Sermons,  i, 
171-4 ;  Edwards,  On  original  Sin ;  Walch,  De  Obedientia 
Christi  Activa  (Gottingen,  1754,  4tfl)  ;  Walch,  Neueste 
Religionsgeschichte,  iii,  311;  I-riiia/oii  /.■-/■.  April,  1860; 
Baird,  The  First  and  Second  A, I, mi  (I'hiladcliiliia,  1860, 
12mo) ;  Princeton  lieperton/,  ls3ii.|i.  4--") ;  W'hately,  Dif- 
ficulties oj  St.  Paul,  Essay  vi;  Stuart,  On  Romans,  Ex- 
cursus v,  vi.  See  also  the  articles  Obediesce  of 
Christ;  Justificatiox. 

Im'rah  (Heb.  Yimrah',  iT^^7»  refractoriness;  Sept. 
'IfjKOft),  one  of  the  sons  ot  Zophah,  of  the  tribe  of  Asher 
(1  Cluron.  vii,  3G).     B.C.  post  1612.     See  Hothaji. 

Im'ri  (Heb.  Imri',  "•"I'SS,  eloquent,  the  name  of  two 
men. 

1.  (Sept.  omits  either  this  or  the  preced.  name,  giv- 
ing only  'Afxpi ;  ViUg.  Omra'o).  The  son  of  Bani,  and 
father  of  Omri  of  Judah  (1  Chron,  ix,  4).  B.C.  much 
ante  536. 

2.  (Sept. 'A/iapi,Vulg,  ^mri).  The  "  father"  of  Zac- 
cm,  which  latter  repaired  part  of  the  AvaUs  of  Jerusalem 
after  the  Exile  (Neh.  iii,  2).     B.C.  ante  446. 

Ina,  king  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kingdom  of  Wessex 
from  689  to  720,  celebrated  as  the  principal  legislator  of 
th«  Anglo-Saxons,  deser^'es  mention  here  on  account  of 
his  enactments  in  favor  of  religious  observances.  He 
was  the  tirst  in  that  portion  of  England  who  made  the 
laws  of  Christianity  the  basis  of  aU  civil  and  social  re- 
lations. Particular  resjard  was  paid  to  the  observance 
of  the  Sabbath  day ;  the  rite  of  baptism  was  ordered  to 
be  performed  on  infants  within  thirty  days  after  their 
birth,  etc.  His  relation  with  the  see  of  Kome  was  very 
intimate.     He  made  several  journeys  to  the  Eternal 


City,  and  originated  in  his  dominions  the  payment  of 
the  annual  tribute  of  the  "Peter's  pence."  See  Kiddle, 
Hist,  of  the  Papaaj,  i,  310 ;  Baxter,  Ch.  Hist.  p.  93  sq. 
(J.  H.W.) 

Inability,  in  theology,  is  generally  used  to  denote 
want  of  power  to  do  the  will  of  God.  It  is  natural  ina- 
bility when  the  hiiiderance  is  physical ;  moral  inability 
when  the  hinderance  lies  in  the  will.  This  distinction 
has  special  prominence  in  American  theology,  and  has 
been  the  subject  of  a  great  deal  of  controversy  between 
New-school  and  Old-school  Calvinists,  and  also  between 
Calvinists  and  Arminians.  The  New-school  contend 
that  man  is  naturally  able  to  obey  God,  but  morally  un- 
able. The  Old-school  deny  both  natural  and  moral 
ability.  The  Arminians  deny  natural  and  moral,  but 
assert  gracious  ability  on  the  part  of  man  to  accept 
Christ,  and  so  to  obey  God. 

The  following  paragraphs  present  well  the  Old-school 
view  of  the  subject.  "It  has  long  been  a  boast,  in  cer- 
tain quarters,  that  it  is  the  glory  of  American  theology 
that  it  has  enabled  us  to  hold  fast  to  the  doctrine  of  in- 
ability, and  yet  so  to  explain  it  as  to  make  the  sinner 
inexcusable,  and  to  prevent  him  from  abusing  it  to  pur- 
poses of  carnal  apathy  and  desperation.  This  happy 
result,  which  the  Bible  ascribes  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  is 
supposed  to  be  accomplished  by  showing  men  that  they 
have  full  natural  abiUty  to  fulfil  God's  requirements; 
that  they  have  no  inability,  but  simply  a  want  of  wiU, 
or  puri^ose,  or  inclination,  to  obey  the  Gospel,  which 
they  have  full  power  to  remove,  if  they  will.  While 
this  language  is  used  by  many  in  a  sense  which,  as  ex- 
plained by  themselves,  at  all  events  coheres  with  the 
doctrine  that  man  has  lost  all  ability  of  will  to  any  spir- 
itual good  accompanying  salvation,  it  is  used  by  others 
to  express  and  vindicate  the  dogma  that  men  are  per- 
fectly able  to  make  themselves  Christians  at  pleasure. 
This  is  Pelagianism,  without  even  a  decent  disguise. 
Yet  it  is  this  very  class  who  make  the  most  of  the  dis- 
tinction in  question.  They  think  it  a  convenient  and 
safe  shelter  for  their  doctrines  that  man  can  make  him- 
self a  new  heart.  This  class  claim  that, Edwards  was 
the  inventor  of  this  distinction ;  that  it  is  the  distin- 
guishing characteristic  and  special  property  of  his  fol- 
lowers; that  therefore  they  are  the  true  Edwardeans, 
because  they  are  the  patrons  and  inheritors  of  this  his 
grand  discovery  in  theology.  It  can  easily  be  shown, 
however,  1.  That  whatever  of  truth  is  connected  with 
this  distinction  was  famiUar  to  theologians  not  only  be- 
fore the  time  of  Edwards,  but  from  the  time  when  the 
heresies  of  Pelagius  first  occasioned  thorough  discussion 
of  the  subject  of  sin  and  grace.  2.  That  Edwards  did 
not  regard  himself  as  introducing  any  novel  doctrines 
or  discoveries  on  the  subject.  A  formerly  distinguished 
champion  of  New-school  doctrines  recently  said  in  a 
public  speech,  with  great  truth, '  that  the  common  idea 
that  the  power  of  Ed-ivards's  system  Ues  m  the  distinc- 
tion of  natural  and  moral  ability  is  a  fallacy.  This  was 
well  understood  before  his  day.  It  lies  in  his  views  of 
spiritual  light,  which  constitute  the  key  to  his  whole 
treatise  on  the  Religious  Affections.'  All  who  have 
read  this  treaUse,  or  his  sermons  on  the  '  Natural  Blind- 
ness of  jMen  in  Religion,'  and  on  'The  Reality  of  Spirit- 
ual Light,'  must  concede  the  justness  of  this  statement. 
The  great  prmciple  of  his  work  on  the  Affections  is  that 
'  they  arise  from  divine  illumination.'  The  amount  of 
truth  contained  in  the  proposition  that  man  is  natiu-allj'- 
able,  but  morally  finable,  to  obey  God's  commands,  may 
be  thus  stated:  I.Man  is  really  imable  to  do  things 
spiritually  good  without  divine  grace.  But  this  inabil- 
ity is  moral,  because  it  pertains  to  oiu-  moral  nature.  It 
does  not  exotxse,  because  it  is  our  sm;  and  the  greater  it 
is,  the  greater  is  our  sin.  2.  This  corruption  and  inabil- 
ity do  not  destroy  any  of  the  faculties  of  will,  aflectiqn, 
or  inteUigence,  which  are  essential  to  humanity,  mor^- 
agency,  or  responsihilitj'.  They  only  vitiate  the  state 
and  action  of  those  faculties  with  reference  to  things 
moral  and  spiritual.     All  power  remams  which  would 
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be  requisite  to  the  fulfilment  of  God's  commands  if  we 
were  holy.  Any  hinderance,  or  want  of  power  or  op- 
portunit}",  which  would  prevent  us  from  lidfilling  any 
command  of  God  if  we  were  morally  good,  excuses  the 
non-performance  of  it,  and  this  alone.  So  far,  then,  as 
the  assertion  that  we  have  natural  abiUty  is  intended 
to  express  the  fact  that  we  have  no  disability  but  our 
sin,  or  tliat  is  excusable,  it  expresses  an  important  truth. 
So  far  as  it  is  used,  or  is  adapted  to  conv^ey  the  idea 
that  we  have  ability  to  remove  our  sinful  corruption 
•wdthout  the  prevenient  and  efficacious  grace  of  God,  or 
that  our  inabihty,  though  moral,  is  such  that  we  can 
resume  it  by  the  strength  of  our  own  wiU,  or  that  it  is 
not  by  nature,  it  contains  a  dangerous  error.  It  is  not 
only  contrary  to  Scripture  and  all  Christian  experience, 
but  it  is  inconceivable  that  any  state  or  act  of  the  un- 
regenerate  will  of  man  should  make  him  a  holy  being. 
The  corrupt  tree  cannot  bring  forth  such  good  fruit. 
Nay,  as  all  Christians  find  to  their  sorrow,  they  cannot, 
although  partially  sanctified,  by  any  power  of  their 
wiUs,  exclude  all  corruption  from  their  souls.  The  flesh 
lusteth  against  the  spirit,  so  that  they  cannot  do  the 
things  that  they  would.  When  they  would  do  good, 
evil  is  present  with  them.  Though  they  love  the  law 
of  God  after  the  inward  man,  they  have  a  law  in  their 
members  warring  against  the  law  of  their  minds.  How, 
then,  is  this  indwelling  corruption,  having  the  entire 
masterj'  of  the  sinner,  removable  by  his  will?  And 
does  the  phrase  '  natural  ability,'  according  to  its  nat- 
ural import,  fairly  express,  or,  rather,  does  it  not  express 
more  than  the  truth,  in  regard  to  the  power  of  the  sin- 
ner? Is  it  not,  unless  carefidly  explained,  adapted  to 
mislead  him?  That  cannot  properly  be  called  ability 
to  do  things  spiritually  good,  to  piurify  our  coiTupt  na- 
tures, which  is  not  adequate  to  produce  the  residt.  Man 
has  not  such  an  ability,  whatever  adjectives  we  affix  to 
the  word.  He  has  only  the  facidties  which  would  ena- 
able  him  to  do  his  duty  if  he  were  holy.  Is  it  not  best, 
in  plain  terms,  to  saj'  so  ?  Have  we  a  right  to  do  oth- 
erwise than  spealv  the  truth  in  love  ?' " — Princeton  Re- 
view, July,  1854,  No.  x,  p.  512  sq. 

The  Arminian  doctrine  is  (1)  that  the  unregenerate 
have  complete  ability,  through  the  efficient  grace  of 
Christ,  to  comply  with  the  conditions  of  justification  as 
offered  under  the  covenant  of  grace ;  (2)  that  the  regen- 
erate have  ability,  through  the  grace  of  Christ,  to  do 
the  will  of  God,  i.  e.  to  avoid  voluntary  transgression 
thereof.  The  following  criticism  of  the  Arminian  view, 
by  an  eminent  New-England  divine,  with  a  comment 
on  it,  is  taken  from  the  Christian  Advocate,  Dec.  15, 
1859.  The  parts  in  brackets  are  added  by  the  commen- 
tator. "The  Arminian  theory  of  man's  inability  or 
want  of  power  is  the  same  [as  the  Calvinistic],  except- 
ing a  vain  attempt  to  conceal  its  revolting  aspect  by 
the  still  greater  absurdity  of  what  is  called  a  gracious 
ability.  The  advocates  of  this  theory  plainly  subvert 
and  virtually  deny  the  grace  of  God  in  their  very  at- 
tempt to  magnify  it ;  for  if  man  has  not  ability  or  pow- 
er to  obey  God  without  grace  [divine  operation,  or  'fa- 
vor to  sinners'],  then  he  does  not  sin  in  not  obeying, 
since  a  being  who  cannot  act  morally  right  cannot  act 
morally  wrong.  Such  a  being  cannot  be  truly  said  to 
receive  or  to  be  capable  of  receiving  grace,  for  grace  is 
favor  to  sinners.  Eesides,  what  does  the  supposed  grace 
of  God  [here  evidently  in  the  sense  of  divine  efficiency'] 
do  ?  Does  it  give  man  poicer  to  obey  ?  then  man  has 
power  to  obey,  as  he  must  have  before  he  obeys.  But 
even  tliis  is  no  security  that  he  wiU  obey.  [What 
Arminian  ever  pretended  that  it  is?]  Adam  sinned 
with  this  power.  The  grace  [exercise  of  divine  effi- 
ciency'], then,  does  not  meet  the  exigency  of  the  case. 
[Is  invariable  obedience  essential,  then,  to  a  proper  hu- 
man ability  ?  In  that  case,  what  woidd  become  of  Dr. 
Taylor's  oivn  theory  ?  ]  Is  it  said  he  has  power  to  use 
the  grace  [what  does  the  word  mean  here?]  fiu-nished? 
But  what  power  is  this?  Until  man  has7?ower  to  ohty, 
it  is  absolutely  inconceivable  that  he  should  obey,  for 


the  act  of  obedience  is  his  oicn  act,  done  in  the  exercise 
of  his  own  power  to  obe3^  Thus  the  grace  of  God  [the 
Holy  Ghost],  according  to  this  scheme,  must,  by  a  di- 
rect act  of  creation,  impart  some  new  essential  mental 
facidty  or  power  to  the  soid  of  man  to  quaUfy  it  to  act 
morally  right  or  wrong.  Without  the  grace  of  God 
man  has  not  a  human  soul,  for  he  has  not  the  true  and 
essential  nature  of  such  a  soid — the  power  requisite  to 
moral  action.  [We  have  been  ^vont  to  think  of  'pow- 
er' as  an  attribute,  not  as  a  '  nature.']  He  cannot  be  a 
sinner,  and  of  course  grace  to  him  cannot  be  grace  to  a 
sinner.  Grace  is  no  more  grace"  (Taylor,  Lectures  on 
the  Moral  Government  of  God,  ii,  123).  The  comment  is 
as  follows :  "  In  the  first  place,  Dr.  Taylor  falsely  repre- 
sents the  Arminian  as  asserting  the  gracious  ability  of 
man,  in  general  terms,  to  keep  the  divine  law,  ivhereas 
we  only  affirm  this  of  the  regenerate.  In  the  second 
place,  he  continually  shuffles  in  his  use  of  the  term 
grace,  as  will  be  seen  by  our  bracketed  insertions  of 
equivalents,  wherever  the  context  fixes  the  sense.  In 
the  third  place,  we  see  no  possible  relevancy  in  his  ar- 
gument against  a  divinely  imparted  '  power  to  obey,' 
from  the  fact  that  the  possession  of  this  power  does  not 
insure  its  invariable  exercise  any  more  than  it  did  in 
Adam's  case.  If  the  professor  had  inferred  the  impos- 
sibility of  our  theory  of  ability  from  the  conceded  fact 
that  the  earth  revolves  upon  its  axis,  we  should  not 
have  been  more  at  loss  to  perceive  the  pertmency  or 
logical  force  of  the  reasoning.  Finally,  he  forgets  that 
in  the  economy  of  redemption,  '  ability  to  use  grace'  is 
an  '  ability  to  obey.'  God's  prime  requkement  of  a  sin- 
ner is  repentance  and  return  to  service ;  and  in  the  ar- 
rangements of  the  remedial  scheme  under  which  we 
live,  the  sinner  possesses  a  complete,  though  not  a  con- 
stitutional and  independent  'ability  to  obey'  this  re- 
quirement." For  the  New-England  view,  see  New- 
England  Theology.  See  also  the  articles  Armin- 
lANisM;  Pelagianism;  Grace.  F'or  a  full  discussion 
of  the  .New-school  theory,  see  Hodgson,  Neiv  Divinity 
Examined  (N.  Y.  12mo) ;  Pi'inceton  Revieio,  July,  1854. 
See  also  Amer.  Presb.  Rev.  Jan.  1861 ;  Bib.  Sacra,  18G3, 
p.  324  sq.,  608  sq. ;  1865,  p.  503 ;  3feth.  Quart.  Rev.  xlLx, 
263  ;  1868,  p.  610 ;  British  Quart.  Rev.  July,  1867  ;  New 
Enr/lander.  1868,  p.  486,  490,  496-9,  511,  653. 

In  antis,  a  term  for  a  temple  which  has  upon  the 
facade  two  columns,  detached,  standing  between  two 
anta;  that  terminate  the  side  walls  of  it.  Specimens 
are  the  temples  at  Ehamnus  and  Sunium. — Brande  and 
Cox,  Diet,  of  Science,  Lit.  and  A  7-t,  ii,  200. 

Incantation  (Lat.  incantatio ;  incanto,  to  chant  a 
magic  formula,  compound  of  in,  intensive,  and  canto,  to 
sing)  denotes  "  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  awe-in- 
spiring modes  of  magic  (q.  v.),  viz.,  that  resting  on  a 
belief  in  the  mysterious  power  of  words  solemnly  con- 
ceived and  passionately  uttered."  "  There  is  in  tlie  hu- 
man voice,  especially  in  its  more  lofty  tones,  an  actual 
power  of  a  very  wonderful  kind  to  stir  men's  hearts. 
When  to  this  we  add  that  poetic  utterance  is  a  special 
and  exceptional  gift;  that  the  language  of  primitive 
nations  is  crude  and  unmanageable,  the  words  being  as 
difficult  to  weld  together  as  pieces  of  cast  iron ;  that  it 
is  only  when  the  poet's  mind  has  risen  to  unusual  heat 
that  he  can  fuse  them  into  those  rhythmical  sequences 
that  please  the  ear  and  hang  together  in  the  memory ; 
that,  in  short,  his  art  is  a  mysteiy  to  himself— an  inspi- 
ration— we  need  not  wonder  at  the  feeling  with  which 
everything  in  the  form  of  verse  or  metre  was  viewed. 
The  singing  or  saying  of  such  compositions  which  could 
thus  stir  the  blood  of  the  hearers  they  knew  not  how, 
what  ether  effects  might  it  not  produce?"  To  the 
power  which  the  superstitious  belief  of  the  people,  up 
to  and  even  through  the  Middle  Ages,  gave  to  incanta- 
tions, especially  when  accompanied,  as  they  generally 
were,  with  the  concocting  of  drugs  and  other  magical 
rites,  there  is  hardly  any  end.  "They  coidd  heal  or 
kill.  If  they  could  not  raise  from  the  dead,  they  could 
make  the  dead  speak,  or  '  call  up  spirits  from  the  vasty 
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deep'  in  order  to  unveil  the  futiure.  They  could  extin- 
guish lire ;  darken  the  sun  or  moon ;  make  fetters  burst, 
a  door  or  a  mountain  fly  open;  blunt  a  sword;  make  a 
limb  powerless ;  destroy  a  crop,  or  charm  it  away  into 
another's  barn,"  It  is  especially  the  heathenish  nations 
that  in  their  prayers,  whether  for  blessings  or  for  curses, 
partake  largely  of  the  nature  of  magical  incantations. 
"  Tliey  are  not  supposed  to  act  as  petitions  addressed  to 
a  free  agent,  but  by  an  inherent  force  which  even  the 
gods  cannot  resist.  This  is  very  marked  in  Hinduism 
and  Buddhism,  but  it  actually  pervades  all  superstitious 
worship,  though  sometimes  quite  disguised.  'They 
think  they  shall  be  heard  for  their  much  speaking.' 
For  almost  every  occasion  or  operation  of  life  there 
were  appropriate  formulas  to  be  repeated  in  order  to  se- 
cure success ;  and  many  of  these,  with  that  reverence 
for  antiquity  and  conservative  tendency  which  always 
characterize  superstition,  continue  to  live  in  popular 
memory,  although  often  the  words  are  so  old  as  to  be 
unintelligible.  Thus,  among  the  Romans,  in  the  days 
of  Cato,  incantations  were  common  for  curing  disloca- 
tions, full  of  words  the  meaning  of  which  had  been  lost. 
A  form  of  words  used  to  this  day  in  Slietland  for  healing 
a  sprain  can  be  traced  back  to  the  10th  centurj-.  In  its 
earliest  form,  as  foimd  in  an  old  German  manuscript,  it 
narrates  how  their  native  gods,  Woden  and  Baldur,  rid- 
ing out  to  hunt,  Baldur's  horse  dislocated  its  foot,  and 
how  Woden,  using  charmed  words,  set  bone  to  bone,  etc., 
and  so  liealed  the  foot.  The  repetition  of  this  rhymed 
narration  acted  as  a  charm  to  heal  other  lamed  horses. 
A  modern  version  of  this  tratlition,  current  in  Norway 
even  in  our  day,  makes  the  accident  happen  to  the 
horse  of  Jesus,  and  Jesus  himself  perform  the  cure — in 
Shetland,  also,  the  Lord  (Jesus)  is  substituted  for  Wo- 
den ;  and  the  formula  is  applied  to  the  healing  of  per- 
sons' limbs  as  well  as  those  of  horses.  The  operation 
is  thus  described  in  R.  Chambers's  Popular  Rhymes  of 
Scotland:  'When  a  person  has  received  a  sprain,  it  is 
customary  to  apply  to  an  individual  practiced  in  cast- 
ing the  "  wresting-thread."  This  is  a  thread  spun  from 
black  wool,  on  which  are  cast  nine  knots,  and  tied  round 
a  sprained  leg  or  arm.  During  the  time  the  operator  is 
putting  the  thread  round  the  affected  limb,  he  says,  but 
in  such  a  tone  of  voice  as  not  to  be  heard  by  the  by- 
standers, nor  even  by  the  person  operated  upon : 

"  'Our  Lord  rade, 

His  foal's  foot  slade  ; 
Down  he  lis^htod, 
His  foal's  foot  righted. 
Bone  to  bone. 
Sinew  to  sinew, 
Blood  to  blood, 
Flesh  to  flesh. 
Heal,  in  name  of  the  Father,  Sou,  and  Holy  Ghost.'" 

—Chambers,  Cyclop,  v,  530-531.  See  JM.VGic ;  Witch- 
craft. 

Incapacity,  in  the  ecclesiastical  sense,  is  absolute 
unfitness  for  ordination.  Thus  women  (Gen.  iii,  16 ;  1 
Tim.  ii,  12 ;  1  Cor.  xiv,  34,  35)  and  luibaptized  persons 
are  incapacitated  from  ordination.  Baptism  is  essential 
to  church  membership,  and  therefore  the  basis  of  further 
advancement  in  the  Church:  "Cum  baptismus  sitfunda- 
mentum  omniiun  sacramentorum  ante  susceptionem  bap- 
tismi  non  suscipiatur  aliud  sacramentum"  (c.  60,  can.  i, 
qu.  i,  Capit.  Theodori  Canterb.) ;  also  c.  1 ,  x,  De  pi-esby- 
tero  non  baptizato  (iii,  43) ;  c.  3,  x,  eod.  (Innocent  III  a. 
1206) ;  c.  2,  De  coffnaiione  spirituali  in  vi  (iv,3)  Bonifacii 
VIII.  So  the  early  Church  declared  that  he  who  has 
not  received  in  due  form  the  baptism  of  water  is  not  a 
member  of  the  visible  church,  and  cannot  therefore  be 
ordained.  The  Council  of  Nicaia,  A.D.  325,  in  c.  19  (c. 
52,  can.  i,  qu.  i),  directs  that  the  clergj^  of  the  Paulinists 
(who  did  not  perform  baptism  regularly)  and  of  other 
sects  were  to  be  rebaptized  and  ordained  on  their  return 
to  the  Catholic  Church,  and  that  such  persons  as  had 
been  previously  ordained,  but  not  baptized,  should  at 
once  receive  baptism,  and  then  be  reordained  (c.  112, 
(list,  i V,  De  comecr.  [  Leo  a.  458  J ;  c.  60,  can.  i,  qu.  i ;  comp. 
lY.— L  L 


Capit.  lib.  vi,  c.  94,  and  other  quoted  passages),  although, 
according  to  the  decision  of  pope  Innocent  II  (c.  2,  x,  De 
presb. non  bapt. ;  c. 34, 151 ,  dist.  iv,  De  consecr.'),  the  subor- 
dination of  a  baptized  priest  ordained  by  an  unbaptized 
did  not  necessarily  follow.    See  Iijuegulakitv. 

The  incapacity  of  women  for  ordmation  was  believed 
to  be  so  fully  authorized  by  the  passages  above  cited 
from  the  Bible  that  it  was  never  questioned  by  the 
Church.  God  had  made  woman  subject  to  the  rule  of 
man;  she  could  therefore  not  instruct  a  congregation 
likely  to  be  composed  also  of  men  (Cone.  CaHharj.  iv,  a. 
378,  c.  36  in  c.  29 ;  dist.  xxiii,  c.  20 ;  dist.  iv,  De  consecr.). 
It  is  from  this  point  of  view  that  Tertullian  regards  this 
question  when  he  says  {De  velandis  virginibus,  c.  8) : 
"  Non  permittitur  mulieri  in  ecclesia  loqui,  sed  non  do- 
cere,  nee  tingere,  nee  oflferre,  nee  allius  virilis  muneris 
nedum  sacerdotalis  ofHciis  sortem  ubi  vindicare."  In  a 
like  strain  argue  Augustine  (c.  xvii,  can.  xxxiii,  qu.  v) 
and  others.  The  early  Church  therefore  declared  that 
no  woman  should  be  ordained  presbytera  (vidua)  {Cow. 
Laodic.  a.  372,  c.  11  in  c.  19,  dist.  xxxii),  nor  diacona,  or 
diaconissa  (Condi.  Ai-ausicanum  i,  a.  441,  can.  xxvi; 
Epaonense,  a.  517,  can.  xxi ;  A  urelianense  ii,  a.  533,  can. 
xviii  [ed.  Brimc.  ii,  126,  170, 187]  ;  compare  c.  23,  can. 
xxvii,  qu.  i,  Novella  Justiniani  vi,  cap.  5) ;  though  edu- 
cated and  pious,  they  are  not  to  teach  in  the  congrega- 
tions (Cone.  Carthag.  iv,  a.  378,  c.  36  in  c.  29,  dist.  xxiii; 
c.  20,  dist.  iv,  De  consecr.").  Abbesses  were  not  to  bless 
the  nuns,  to  hear  confessions,  or  to  preach  in  public  (c. 
10,  x,  Depcenit.  ei  remiss,  [v,  38]  Innocent  III  a.  1210). 

The  Evangelical  Church  teaches  tlie  necessity  of  bap- 
tism (Augsb.  Conf.  art.  ix,  etc.),  and  also  that  "the  fe- 
male sex  was  not  ordained  by  God  to  rule,  either  in  the 
Church,  or  in  secular  positions  where  a  specially  strong 
understanding  and  good  counsel  are  requisite.  But  they 
are  ordered  to  take  care  of  their  household,  and  to  see 
after  it  diligently''  (Luther,  in  Walch's  Werke,  ii,  1006). 
The  ground  which  the  Reformers  took  on  this  question 
was  up  to  our  day  approved  by  the  Protestant  churches 
at  large.  Among  the  Friends,  hoivever,  no  such  dis- 
tinction has  ever  been  recognised.  Indeed,  the  ten- 
dency of  the  present  age  is  to  abolish  the  rule  alto- 
gether, and  females  in  several  instances  have  actually 
been  installed  as  pastors  in  this  countrj',  while  in  other 
cases  their  ability  in  the  pulpit  has  been  freely  acknowl- 
edged even  among  evangelical  denominations.  Yet  even 
this  hardly  satisfies  the  advocates  of  '•  women's  rights" 
( q.  v.).    See  Herzog,  Real-EncyUop.  vi,  647.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Incardinare,  in  the  language  of  the  Chiurch  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  is  the  appointment  of  any  strange  bishop, 
presbyter,  deacon,  or  a  person  of  some  other  class  of  the 
priesthood,  to  this  or  that  church,  in  which  he  was  to 
perform  services  in  part  or  exclusively,  or  even  the  ap- 
pointment to  one  particular  church.  The  election  of  a 
cardinal  was  also  called  incardinare. — Fuhrmami,  Iland- 
wurterbucli  d.  Kirchengesch,  ii,  435. 

Incardiiiati  clerici,  fugitive  or  foreign  priests 
appointed  to  a  church,  in  contrast  with  the  appointment 
of  a  native  and  regular  priest.— Pierer,  Universal  Lex- 
icon, viii,  840. 

Incarnation  (Lat.  in,  and  caro,  flesh),  the  perma- 
nent assumption  of  a  human  form  by  a  divine  personage. 

I.  False  or  Pretended  Incarnations  of  Heathen  Re~ 
ligions. — The  mythologies  of  most  nations  afford  traces, 
although  faint,  of  the  idea  of  incarnation.  If,  as  Yinet 
has  suggested,  tliere  can  be  no  religion  without  an  in- 
carnation, the  pseudo-incarnations  of  false  religions  may 
be  regarded  as  so  many  gropings  for  the  truth,  "  if  haply 
they  might  feel  after  him"  who  at  some  time  should  be- 
come incarnate.  These  incarnations  express  the  deepest 
need  of  our  common  nature.  Sin  has  so  isolated  man 
from  God  that  he  feels  there  is  no  hope  of  his  restora- 
tion except  "the  gods  come  down  in  the  likeness  of 
men."  This  idea  confronts  us  from  all  parts  of  the  world, 
whether  m  the  avatars  of  the  Hindu,  the  election  and 
worship  of  the  Lama  of  Thibet,  the  metamorphoses  of 
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the  Greek  and  Roman  mythologies,  or  the  wilder  wor- 
ship of  the  aborigines  of  America.  The  earlier  Chris- 
tian apologists  attributed  tliese  caricatures  of  the  true 
incarnation  to  Satan,  and  alleged  that  '-he  invented 
these  fables  by  imitating  the  truth."  Neander  makes 
the  profoimd  suggestion  that  '■  at  the  bottom  of  these 
myths  is  the  earnest  desire,  inseparable  from  man's  spir- 
it, for  participation  in  the  divme  nature  as  its  true  hfe— 
its  anxious  longing  to  pass  the  gidf  which  separates  the 
God-derived  soul  from  its  original  —  its  wish,  even 
though  unconscious,  to  secure  that  miion  with  God 
which  alone  can  renew  human  nature,  and  which  Chris- 
tianity shows  us  as  a  living  reality.  Nor  can  we  be 
astonished  to  find  the  facts  of  Christianity  thus  antici- 
pated in  poetic  forms  (embodying  in  imagmative  crea- 
tions the  innate  yet  indistinct  cravings  of  the  spirit)  in 
the  mytliical  elements  of  the  old  religions,  when  we  re- 
member that  human  nature  itself,  and  all  the  forms  of 
its  development,  as  well  as  the  whole  course  of  human 
history,  were  intended  by  God  to  fuid  their  full  accom- 
plishment in  Clirist"  {Life  of  Ch-ist,  chap,  ii,  sec.  12). 
The  want  that  thus  expresses  itself  in  these  fabled  ava- 
tars lies  at  the  foundation  of  idolatry.  The  unsatisfied 
nature  of  man  demands  that  his  Deity  should  be  near 
him — should  dwell  with  him.  It  first  leads  him  to  rep- 
resent the  Deity  by  the  work  of  his  own  hands,  and 
then  to  worship  it  (see  Tholuck,  Predigten,  ii,  148).  Or 
we  may  look  upon  these  avatars  as  so  many  faint  and 
distant  irradiations  of  the  holy  light  that  shone  upon 
the  Garden  through  the  first  promise  given  to  man. 
On  the  contrary,  Kitto  dffliies  "  that  there  is  in  Eastern 
mj'thology  any  incarnation  in  any  sense  approaching 
that  of  the  Christian,  and  that  least  of  all  is  there  any 
where  it  has  been  most  insisted  on"  {Daily  Bible  Illust. 
on  Jolm  i,  14).  Cocker,  in  his  late  work  (ChrisHaniti/ 
and  Greek  Philosojihi/,  N.  Y.  1870,  8vo,  p.  512),  advances 
the  theory  that  the  idea  of  "  a  pure  spiritual  essence, 
without  form  and  without  emotion,  pervading  all  and 
transcending  all,  is  too  vague  and  abstract  to  yield  us 
comfort,"  and  that  therefore  the  need  of  an  incarnation 
"became  consciously  or  unconsciously  'the  desire  of  na- 
tions' "  by  "  the  education  of  the  race"  and  "  by  the 
dispensation  of  philosophy.  .  ,  .  The  idea  of  an  incar- 
nation was  not  unfamiliar  to  human  thought,  it  was  no 
new  or  strange  idea  to  the  heathen  mind.  The  number- 
less metamorphoses  of  Grecian  mythology,  the  incarna- 
tions of  Brahma,  the  avatars  of  Vishnu,  and  the  human 
form  of  Krishna,  had  naturalized  the  thought  (Young, 
Christ  of  History,  p.  248)."  See  Domer,  Lehre  r.  der 
Person  Christi,  i,  7  sq. ;  Biblioth.  Sacra,  ix,  250 ;  Weber, 
Indische  Studien,  ii,  411  sq. 

Among  the  ancient  Egj-ptians,  Apis  or  Jlapi,  "the 
living  bull,"  was  esteemed  to  be  the  emblem  and  image 
of  the  soul  of  Osiris,  who,  as  Pliny  and  Cicero  say,  was 
deemed  a  god  by  the  Egyptians.  "Diodorus  derives 
the  worship  of  Apis  from  a  belief  that  the  soul  of  Osiris 
had  migrated  into  this  animal;  and  he  was  thus  sup- 
posed to  manifest  himself  to  man  through  successive 
ages;"  while  Strabo  calls  "Apis  the  same  as  Osiris" 
(Wilkinson,  Anc.  Egypt,  abridgm.  i,  290,  291).  "About 
the  time  when  Cambyses  arrived  at  Memphis,  Apis  ap- 
peared to  the  Egyptians."  Their  great  rejoicings  led 
that  prince  to  examine  the  officers  who  had  charge  of 
Memphis.  These  responded  "that  one  of  their  gods 
had  appeared  to  them— a  god  who,  at  long  intervals  of 
time,  had  been  accustomed  to  show  himself  in  Egypt" 
(Herod,  iii,  27).  Mnevis,  the  sacred  buU  of  Heliopolis, 
was  also  a  rei)resentative  of  Osiris,  and  with  Apis,  the 
sacred  bull  oflMemphis,  was  worshipped  as  a  god 
throughout  the  whole  of  Egj-jit.  Ammianus  says  that 
Mnevis  was  sacred  to  the  sun,  while  Apis  w^as  sacred  to 
the  moon  (see  Eawlinson's  //ero(/.  ii,  354,  Engl,  edition). 
Hardwick,  however,  adduces  Wilkinson  as  regarding  it 
"  a  merit  of  the  old  Egyjjtians  that  they  did  not  human- 
ize their  gods;  and  yet  he  admits  that  their  faidt  was 
rather  the  elevation  of  animals  and  emblems  to  the 
rank  of  deities."     Hardwick  denies  that  the  idea  of  in- 


carnation is  to  be  fomid  in  the  old  Egyptian  creed 
{Christ  ami  other  Masters,  ii,  351).     See  Apis. 

The  mythology  of  the  Hindus  presents  a  vast  variety 
of  incarnations,  the  inferior  avatars  that  have  appear- 
ed in  various  ages  being  innumerable.  The  object  of 
the  avatar  is  declared  by  Vishnu  himself,  who,  in  the 
form  of  Krishna,  thus  addresses  Arjima:  "Both  I  and  J 

thou  have  passed  many  births ;  mine  are  known  to  me, 
but  thou  knowest  not  thine.  Although  I  am  not  in  my 
nature  subject  to  birth  or  decay,  and  am  the  lord  of  all 
created  beings,  yet,  having  command  over  my  own  na- 
ture, I  am  made  evident  by  mj^  own  power ;  and  as  often 
as  there  is  a  decline  of  virtue,  and  an  msurrection  of 
vice  and  injustice  in  the  world,  I  make  mj'self  evident. 
Thus  I  appear  from  age  to  age  for  the  preservation  of 
the  just,  the  destruction  of  the  Avicked,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  virtue"  {Bhagavad-Gita,  p.  40).  With  this 
declaration  accord,  for  the  most  part,  the  objects  of  the 
ten  more  conspicuous  avatars  of  this  deity,  although 
the  details  of  them  abound  in  puerilities  and  obscenity. 
In  the  Matsya,  or  Fish  avatar,  Vishnu  took  the  form  of 
a  human  being  issuing  from  the  body  of  a  fish,  for  the 
recovery  of  the  sacred  books  which  had  been  stolen 
from  Brahma  by  the  d»mon  Hayagriva.  The  Kurma, 
or  Tortoise  avatar,  supported  the  earth  sinking  in  the 
■waters.  The  prayer  of  Brahma  for  assistance  when  the 
whole  earth  was  covered  with  water  called  forth  a  third 
avatar  of  Vishnu,  that  of  the  Varaha,  or  Boar,  of  which 
Maurice  says,  "  Using  the  practical  instinct  of  that  ani- 
mal, he  began  to  smell  aroimd  that  he  might  discover 
the  place  where  the  earth  was  submerged.  At  length, 
having  divided  the  water  and  arriving  at  the  bottom, 
he  saw  the  earth  lying  a  mighty  and  barren  stratum; 
then  he  took  up  the  ponderous  globe  (freed  from  the 
water),  and  raised  it  high  on  his  tusk — one  woidd  say 
it  was  a  beautiful  lotus  blossoming  on  the  tip  of  his 
tusk"  {Hist,  of  Hindostan,  i,  575  sq.).  There  can  be  hut 
little  doubt  that  these  three  avatars  are  perversions  of 
the  Hindu  traditions  of  the  Deluge.  The  next  incar- 
nation burst  forth  from  a  pillar  as  a  man-lion  for  the 
purjjose  of  destroying  a  blaspheming  monarch.  The 
Vdmana,  or  Dwarf,  in  the  next  avatar,  rebidied  the 
pride  of  Maha  Bali,  the  great  Bali.  In  human  form 
the  divine  Parasurama,  in  twenty  pitched  battles,  ex- 
tirpated the  Kettri  tribe  to  prepare  for  the  Brahmin  the 
way  to  empire.  The  seventh  was  very  like  that  of  the 
preceding,  and  for  similar  objects.  Rama  Chandra,  how- 
ever, was  a  great  reformer  and  legislator.  The  eighth, 
that  of  Krishna,  represents  the  Deity  in  human  form 
trampling  on  the  head  of  a  serj^ent,  while  the  serpent  is 
biting  his  heel — a  corruption  of  the  promise  to  Eve, 
One  object  of  the  ninth  incarnation,  that  of  Buddha,  is 
generally  admitted  to  have  been  the  abolition  of  san- 
guinar}'  sacrifices.  Whatever  be  the  cause,  "Buddhism 
stands  conspicuous  in  the  midst  of  heathendom  as  a  re- 
ligion without  sacrificial  cultus."  Upon  the  tenth,  the 
Kalki  a^'atar,  which  is  yet  to  take  place,  the  destruction 
of  the  universe  will  ensue  (see  Maurice,  Histoi-y  of  Hin- 
dostan, passim;  Hardwick,  i,  278;  New  Englander,  iii, 
183-185).  For  the  astounding  events  connected  with 
the  birth  and  infancy  of  Gotama  (q.  v.),  see  Buddha. 
See  also  Hardy's  Manual  of  Buddhism,  p.  140  sq.  Com- 
pare Avatau;  Hinduism. 

Lamaism  presents  many  features  in  common  with 
Buddhism,  so  much  so  that  it  may  be  considered  one  of 
ils  outgrowths.  It  "differs  fundamentallj^  from  Chi- 
nese Buddhism  in  the  doctrine  of  hereditary  incarna- 
tions. The  great  thought  of  some  intelligence  issuing 
from  the  Buddha  world  assuming  the  conditions  of  our 
frail  humanity,  and  for  a  time  presiding  over  some  one 
favored  group  of  Buddhist  monasteries,  had  long  been 
familiar  to  the  natives  of  Tibet."  In  the  latter  half  of 
the  15th  century  arose  the  idea  of  perpetual  incarna- 
tions. "  Then  it  was  that  one  chief  abbot,  the  '  perfect 
Lama,'  instead  of  passing,  as  he  was  entitled  to  do,  to 
his  ultimate  condition,  determined  for  the  benefit  of 
mankind  to  sojourn  longer  on  the  earth,  and  be  contin- 
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uoush'  new-bom.  As  soon  as  he  was  carried  to  his 
grave'  in  1473.  a  search  was  instituted  for  the  personage 
who  had  been  destined  to  succeed  him.  This  was  found 
to  be  an  infant  who  established  its  title  to  the  lionor  by 
appearing  to  remember  various  articles  which  had  been 
the  property  of  the  lama  just  deceased,  or,  rather,  were 
the  infant's  own  property  in  earlier  stages  of  existence. 
...  So  fascinating  was  the  theory  of  perpetual  incar- 
nations that  a  fresh  succession  of  rival  lamas  (also  of  the 
yellow  order)  afterwards  took  its  rise  in  Teshu-lambu, 
while  the  Dalai  lamas  were  enthroned  m  Lhassa;  and 
at  present  every  convent  of  importance,  not  in  Tibet 
only,  but  in  distant  parts  of  Tartary,  is  claiming  for  it- 
self a  like  prerogative.  .  .  .  The  religion  of  Tibet  is 
from  day  to  day  assuming  all  the  characteristics  of 
man- worship"  (Hardwick,  ii,  93  sq.).  For  the  election 
of  the  successor  of  the  lama,  see  also  Hue's  Travels  in 
Tartary,  ii,  ch.  vi,  p.  197  sq. 

Tlie  notion  that  prerailed  in  Egjqit  was  similar, 
'■  save  only  that  the  symbolical  bull  was  substituted  for 
the  literal  man,  and  as  Buddha  is  still  held  to  be  suc- 
cessively born  in  each  infant  lama,  so  the  god  Osiris 
was  equally  thought  to  be  successively  born  in  each 
consecrated  Mnevis.  Nor  was  the  doctrine  of  a  hitman 
incarnation  by  any  means  lost  in  that  country.  Diod- 
orus  gives  a  curious  account  of  an  infant  in  whose  per- 
son Osiris  was  thought  to  have  been  born  into  the  world 
in  order  that  he  might  thus  exhibit  himself  to  mortals : 
and  what  Herodotus  says  of  the  Egyptian  Perseus,  who 
was  the  same  divinity  with  Osiris,  necessarily  requires 
us  to  suppose  that  at  certain  intervals  a  man  was 
brought  forward  by  the  priests  as  an  incarnation  of  their 
god"  (Diod.  Sic.  lib.  i,  p.  20 ;  Herod.  Hist,  ii,  ch.  xci ;  G. 
S.  Faber,  Eight  Dissertations,  i,  61  sq. ;  see  Wilkinson's 
note  ad  loc.  cit.  in  Rawlinson's  Herodotus").  On  the 
general  subject,  see  also  I^aber's  Orir/in  of  Pagan  Idola- 
try, vi,  ch.  vi ;  Eight  Dissertations,  i,  67  sq. 

Under  the  head  of  classical  metamorphoses  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  refer  to  Baur  in  Baumgarten  (on  Acts,  i, 
446,  transl.) ;  to  Ovid,  Metamorphoses,  Baucis  et  Phile- 
mon; and  the  name  that  Jupiter  bore  oiZtvQ  KaTaj3d- 
Ti)r  (Biscoe,  On  the  Acts,  p.  205). 

"Passing  over  to  the  American  continent,  whether 
by  way  of  Iceland  to  Labrador,  or  eastward  from  Asia, 
we  find  the  wilderness,  from  the  frozen  shores  of  the 
Arctic  Ocean  to  the  iSIexican  Gidf,  resomiding  with  the 
deeds  of  a  hero-god  corresponding  in  character,  history, 
and  name  with  the  Wodin  and  Buddha  of  the  eastern 
continent.  .  .  .  His  grandmother  descended  from  the 
moon,  which,  in  the  symbolic  language  of  the  early  tra- 
ditions, alwaj^  represents  the  Xoachian  ark.  The  only 
daughter  of  this  Nokomis,  in  the  bloom  of  her  maiden- 
hood, without  the  conciurence  of  mortal  agency,  and  in 
a  miraciUous  manner,  gave  birth  to  a  son,  who  became 
conscious,  as  he  advanced  to  manhood,  that  he  was  en- 
dowed with  supernatural  powers  for  the  redemption  of 
the  world  from  evil.  All  his  stupendous  exploits  were 
directed  to  that  end.  His  name  in  the  Indian  dialects 
^as  Bosho,  Bozho;'  etc.  (Meth.  Qnm-t.  Rev.  1859,  p.  596 ; 
compare  Schoolcraft's  A  Igic  Res.  i,  135 ;  and  Kingsbor- 
ough's  Mex.  Aniiq.vi,  175).  The  remarkable  story  of 
the  birth  of  Hiutzilopochtli  from  a  virgin  mother  is 
given  by  Squier,  .imerican  A rchceological  Res.  p.  196. 
For  the  reputed  incarnations  of  the  highest  god,  Tez- 
\  catlipoca,  thought  by  'Mr.  Sqiuer  to  be  analogous  to 
Buddha,  Zoroaster,  Osiris,  Taut  in  Plinenicia,  Odin  in 
Scandinavia,  etc.,  see  Hardwick,  ii,  152,  with  his  re- 
mar'.vs. — Brinton  (Daniel  G.),  Myths  of  the  New  World 
(X.  Y.  1868),  12mo),  chap,  ii  and  iv. 

II.  Definition  of  "Incarnation"  in  the  Ch-istian  Scheme. 
— In  the  evangelical  sense,  incarnation  is  that  act  of  grace 
whereby  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  took  upon  himself 
the  nature  of  man.  "  By  taldng  only  the  nature  of  man, 
he  still  continueth  one  person,  and  changeth  but  the 
manner  of  his  subsisting,  which  was  before  in  the  mere 
glory  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  is  now  in  the  habit  of  our 
flesh"  (Hooker,  Ecc,  Pol.  v,  §  52).     In  the  assumption  of 


our  nature  he  became  subject  to  the  consequences  of  sin, 
except  that  he  was  without  the  accident  of  siu  (see 
Ebrard,  in  Herzog,  Real-EncijUop.  s.  v.  Jesus  Christ). 
'•  That  Christ  should  have  taken  man's  nature  shows 
that  corruption  was  not  inherent  in  its  existence  m 
such  wise  that  to  assume  the  nature  was  to  assume 
the  sin"  (Wilberforce,  Doctrine  of  the  Incarnation,  ]>.  74). 
The  essential  features  of  the  incarnation  are  pecidiar  to 
Christianity,  and  when  •w'e  speak  of  the  incarnation,  that 
of  Christianity  is  at  once  luiderstood ;  for  the  incarna- 
tion of  Vishnu  as  found  in  Krishna,  which  is  admitted 
to  be  the  most  periect  of  all  heathen  incarnations,  and 
the  only  one  to  be  compared  with  that  of  Clirist  accord- 
ing to  Hardwick  {Christ  ami  other  Masters,  i,  291), 
"when  purged  from  all  the  lewd  and  Bacchanalian  ad- 
juncts which  disfigure  and  debase  it,  comes  indefinitely 
short  of  Christianity."  "  Nothuig  can  be  more  absurd 
than  to  compare  the  incarnations  of  this  Indian  deity 
with  that  of  Christ.  They  are  by  their  multiplicity 
alone  tinctured  with  the  pantheistic  idea.  The  human 
personality  is  destitute  of  reaUty,  since  it  is  taken  up 
and  laid  down  as  a  veil  or  mask  with  which  the  divinity 
invested  himself  for  a  moment.  JNIoreover,  the  degra- 
dation of  the  god  is  carried  too  far— he  descended  to 
evil,  and  participated  in  human  corruption"  (Pressense, 
Rel.  before  Christ,  p.  61).  Although,  therefore,  the  idea 
of  the  union  of  the  divine  and  human  natures  was  not 
foreign  to  heathenism,  yet  that  the  divine  Logos  should 
become  flesh  belonged  to  Christianity  alone.  False  re- 
ligions teach  an  apotheosis  of  man  rather  than  a  proper 
incarnation  of  the  Deity.  Judaism  itself  had  never  risen 
to  the  conception  of  an  incarnate  God.  The  antagonism 
between  the  Creator  and  the  creature  was  too  sharply 
defined  to  admit  such  an  interpretation  of  the  first  prom- 
ise as  the  incarnation  has  given.  See  Jlartensen,  Christ. 
Dogm.  §  128 ;  Neander,  Church  Hist.  (Clark),  ii,  200  sq. ; 
Kitto,  Daily  Bible  Illust.  29th  week,  .evening. 

The  use  of  the  term  incarnation  (later  Latin)  may  be 
traced  back  to  Irenreus,  A.D.  180,  as  in  the  expression 
"  Incarnatio  pro  nostra  salute"  {Contra  Hcer.  i,  10). 

III.  Theory.— 'Y:he  doctrine  of  the  incarnation  is  fun- 
damental to  Christianity,  and  is  the  basis  upon  which 
the  entire  fabric  of  revealed  religion  rests.  It  is  pre- 
sented to  our  faith  from  the  plane  of  the  miraciflous, 
and  is  to  be  considered  as  the  one  aU-comprehensive 
miracle  of  Christianity.  It  contains  within  itself  essen- 
tially the  entire  series  of  miracles  as  taught  in  the  Gos- 
pels. These  miracles  are  the  fruit,  after  its  kind,  which 
this  divine  tree  brings  forth.  Faith  sees  in  the  fallen 
estate  of  so  noble  a  being  as  man,  and  his  restoration  to 
purity,  immortality,  and  God,  objects  commensurate 
with  the  sacrifice  and  humiliation  that  are  implied  in 
the  incarnation,  and  accepts  the  doctrine  as  correspond- 
ing to  the  wants  and  necessities  of  human  nature ;  but 
a  divine  revelation  elevates  our  vision,  and  meets  all  ob- 
jections founded  upon  the  comparative  insignificance  of 
our  race  by  indicating  that  in  some  mysterious  manner 
the  influences  of  the  atonement  may  beneficially  affect 
the  entire  universe.  See  Garbett,  Christ  as  Prophet,  i, 
12 ;  Kurtz,  Astron.  and  the  Bible,  transl.  p.  95  sq. ;  Calvin 
on  Col.  i,  20 ;  Olshausen,  Stier,  and  Harless  on  Eph.  ii,  20. 

The  blending  together  of  two  natures  implied  in  an 
incarnation  presupposes  some  element  of  nature  common 
to  both.  As  far  as  we  can  see, "  things  absolutely  dis- 
similar in  their  nature  camiot  mingle:  water  cannot 
coalesce  with  fire ;  water  cannot  mix  with  oil"  (F.  W. 
Robertson  on  Matt,  v,  48).  '-Forasmuch  as  there  is  no 
union  of  God  with  man  without  that  mean  between  both 
which  is  both"  (Hooker),  we  see  in  the  incarnation,  re- 
flected as  in  a  mirror,  the  true  nobility  of  man's  nature, 
and  the  secret  of  the  fact  that  the  incarnation  took 
place  in  the  seed  of  Abraham  rather  than  in  angels, 
"  For  verily  he  takcth  not  hold  of  angels,  but  of  the 
seed  of  Abraham  he  taketh  hold"  (Heb.  ii,  16,  marginal 
rend.).  "  The  most  common  mode  of  presenting  the 
doctrine  is  to  say  that  the  Logos  assumed  oiu-  fallen  hu- 
manity.    But  by  this,  we  are  told,  is  not  to  be  under- 
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stood  that  he  assumed  an  individual  body  and  soul,  so 
that  he  became  a  man,  but  that  he  assumed  generic  hu- 
manity, so  that  he  became  the  man.  By  generic  hu- 
manity is  to  be  understood  a  life-power,  that  pecidiar 
law  of  life,  corporeal  and  incorporeal,  which  develops  it- 
self outwardly  as  a  body,  and  inwardly  as  a  soul.  The 
Son,  therefore,  became  incarnate  in  humanity  in  that 
objective  reahty,  entity,  or  substance  in  which  all  hu- 
man lives  are  one.  Thus,  too,  Olshausen,  in  his  com- 
ment on  John  i,  14,  says,  '  It  coidd  not  be  said  that  the 
Word  was  made  man,  which  would  imply  that  the  Re- 
deemer was  a  man  by  the  side  of  other  men,  whereas, 
being  the  second  Adam,  he  represented  the  totality  of 
human  nature  in  his  exalted  comprehensive  personal- 
ity.' To  the  same  effect  he  says,  in  his  remarks  on 
Kom.  V,  15,  'If  Christ  were  a  man  among  other  men,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  conceive  how  his  suffering  and 
obedience  could  have  an  essential  influence  on  mankind : 
he  could  then  only  operate  as  an  example ;  but  he  is  to 
be  regarded,  even  apart  from  his  divine  nature,  as  the 
man,  i.  e.  as  realizing  the  absolute  idea  of  humanity, 
and  including  it  potentially  in  himself  spiritually  as 
Adam  did  corporeally.'  To  this  point  archdeacon  Wil- 
berforce  devotes  the  third  chapter  of  his  book  on  The 
Incarnation,  and  represents  the  whole  value  of  Christ's 
work  as  depending  upon  it.  If  this  be  denied,  he  says, 
'  the  doctrines  of  atonement  and  sanctification,  though 
confessed  in  words,  become  a  mere  empty  phraseology.' 
In  fine.  Dr.  Nevin,  of  America,  in  his  Mystical  Presence, 
p.  210,  says, '  The  Word  became  flesh ;  not  a  single  man 
only,  as  one  among  many,  hut  flesh,  or  humanity,  in  its 
imiversal  conception.  How  else  could  he  be  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  general  life,  the  origin  of  a  new  order  of  exist- 
ence for  the  human  world  as  such  ?"  (Eadie).  This  fine 
distinction,  however,  savors  too  much  of  transcendental- 
ism to  be  capable  of  clear  apprehension  or  general  re- 
ception. It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  divine  Logos 
actually  assumed  a  human  body  and  soid,  not  precisely 
such  as  fallen  men  have,  but  like  that  of  the  newly-cre- 
ated Adam,  or  rather  became  himself  the  archetypal 
man  after  whom,  as  a  pattern  originally  in  the  mind  of 
Deity,  the  human  race  was  primevally  fashioned.  See 
Image  of  God. 

The  question  whether  there  would  or  could  have  been 
an  incarnation  without  the  fall  of  man  has  especially 
engaged  the  speculative  minds  of  Gennan  divines,  most 
of  whom  maintain  the  affirmative.  "If,  then,  the  Re- 
deemer of  the  world  stands  in  an  eternal  relation  to  the 
Father  and  to  humanity — if  his  person  has  not  merely 
a  historical,  not  merely  a  religious  and  ethical,  but  also 
a  metaphysical  significance,  sin  alone  cannot  have  been 
the  ground  of  his  revelation ;  for  there  was  no  meta- 
physical necessity  for  sin  entering  the  world,  and  Christ 
could  not  be  our  Redeemer  if  it  had  been  eternally  in- 
volved in  the  idea  that  he  should  be  our  JNIediator.  Are 
we  to  suppose  that  what  is  most  glorious  in  the  world 
could  only  be  reached  through  the  medium  of  sin  ?  that 
there  woidd  have  been  no  room  in  the  human  race  for 
the  glory  of  the  only-begotten  One  but  for  sin  ?  If  we 
start  with  the  thought  of  humanity  as  destined  to  bear 
the  image  of  God,  with  the  thought  of  a  kingdom  of 
individuals  filled  with  God,  must  we  not  necessarily 
ask,  even  if  we  for  the  moment  suppose  sin  to  have  no 
existence,  ^^'llere  in  this  kingdom  is  the  perfect  God- 
man?  No  one  of  the  individuals  by  himself  expresses 
mors  than  a  relative  union  of  the  divine  and  human 
natures.  No  one  participates  more  than  partially  in 
the  "  fulness  of  him  that  filleth  aU"  (Eph.  i,  23).  All, 
therefore,  point  beyond  themselves  to  a  union  of  God 
and  man,  which  is  not  partial  and  relative  (sk  i-dpovg,  1 
Cor.  xii,  27),  but  perfect  and  complete"  (Martensen,  Ch  ris- 
tian  Dogmatics,  §  131).  See  also  jMidler,  Deutsche  Zeit- 
schrift,  1853,  No.  43  ;  Philippi,  Kirchliche  Glauhenslehre, 
Einleitung ;  Ebrard,  Dogmaiik,  ii,  95 ;  British  and  For- 
eign Ev.  Rev.  in  Theol.  Eclec.  iii,  267. 

IV.  Objections  to  the  Bible  doctrine  of  the  incarna- 
tion worthy  of  consideration  are  more  easily  resolved, 


perhaps,  than  those  against  anj^  other  doctrine  of  Scrip, 
ture,  for  they  are  mostly,  if  not  altogether,  to  be  com« 
prehended  under  the  head  of  its  deep  mysteriousness. 
Many  writers,  however,  have  adduced  as  parallel  the 
mystery  of  creation,  which  is  in  itseK  the  embodiment 
of  thought  in  matter,  and  the  existence  of  such  a  com- 
posite being  as  man,  not  to  speak  of  mysteries  with 
which  oiu-  entire  economy  is  crowded.  A  p>-io)-i,  it  is 
not  more  difficidt  to  conceive  of  the  union  of  the  divine 
with  tlie  human,  or  the  taking  up  of  the  human  into 
the  divine,  than  to  comprehend  the  incarnation  of  an 
immaterial  essence  such  as  that  of  the  mind  in  a  mate- 
rial form  like  that  of  the  body.  "  If  even  in  our  time 
the  idea  of  the  incarnation  of  God  stiU  appears  so  diffi- 
cult, the  principal  reason  is,  that  the  fact  itself  is  too 
much  isolated.  It  is  always  the  impulse  of  spirit  to 
embody  itself,  for  corporeity  is  the  end  of  the  work  of 
God ;  in  every  phenomenon  an  idea  descends  from  the 
world  of  spirit  and  embodies  itself  here  below.  It  may 
therefore  be  said  that  aU  the  nobler  among  men  are  rays 
of  that  sun  which  in  Christ  rose  on  the  firmament  of 
humanity.  In  Abraham,  jNIoses,  and  others,  we  already 
discover  the  coming  Christ"  (Olshausen  on  John  i,  14). 

The  strictures  of  archbishop  Whately  with  respect  to 
the  substance  of  Deity,  etc.,  may  hold  good  of  dogma- 
tism upon  the  incarnation :  "  But  as  to  the  substance  of 
the  supreme  Being  and  of  the  human  soul,  many  men 
were  (and  still  are)  confident  in  their  opinions,  and  dog- 
matical in  maintaining  them :  the  more,  inasmuch  as  in 
these  subjects  they  could  nc*  br  refuted  by  an  appeal 
to  experiment.  .  .  .  Philosophical  divines  are  continu- 
ally prone  to  forget  that  the  subjects  on  which  they 
speculate  are  confessed^/  and  by  their  ovm  account  be- 
yond the  reach  of  the  human  facidties.  This  is  no  rea- 
son, indeed,  against  our  believing  anj'thing  clearly  7-e- 
vecded  in  Scrijyture ;  but  it  is  a  reason  against  going  be- 
yond Scripture  with  metai^hysical  speculations  of  our 
own,"  etc.  {Cyclop.  Brit,  i,  517,  8th  ed.).  On  objections, 
consult  Liddon,  Bampton  Lecture,  lect.  v ;  Sadler,  Em- 
manuel, chaps,  ii,  v ;  Frayssinous,  Def.  of  Christianity,  ii, 
ch.  XXV ;  Thos.  Adams,  Meditatio7is  on  Creed,  in  Worlds, 
iii,  235 ;  IMartensen,  Christ.  Dogmat.  §  132. 

V.  History  of  Views. — The  true  theorj'  of  the  natuje 
of  Christ  was  of  gradual  development  in  the  history  of 
the  Church.  Not  unlike  the  best  and  most  enduring 
growths  of  nature,  it  sprang  up  and  matured  amid  the 
conflicts  of  doubt  and  the  tempests  of  faction.  (See  § 
VIII,  below.)  The  efforts  to  harmonize  the  divine  anil 
human  natures  of  Christ  gave  rise  to  a  series  of  fluctua- 
tions of  doubt,  which  illustrate  in  a  signal  manner  the 
tendencies  of  the  human  mind  to  recoil  from  die  ex- 
treme to  another.  The  close  of  the  4th  centiu-y  (A.D. 
381)  witnessed  the  maturing  of  correct  views  as  to  the 
twofold  nature  in  the  one  person  of  Christ,  and  their 
embodiment  in  the  creed,  Avhich,  subjected  to  the  test  of 
centuries,  is  stDl  the  expression  and  symbol  of  the  faith 
of  the  Church.  See  Creed,  Nicene  and  Coxstaxti- 
KOPOLITAN,  vol.  ii,  p.  562. 

"  If  we  would  correctly  apprehend  the  ancient  Church 
doctrine  of  the  two  natures,  we  must  take  ^vaig  in  the 
abstract  sense  in  Avhich  it  was  used.  The  divine  na- 
ture consists  in  this,  that  Christ  is  God,  the  predicate 
'  God'  belongs  to  him ;  the  human  natiu-e  is  this,  that 
the  predicate  '  m.an'  is  assigned  to  it.  His  divine  nature 
is  the  divine  essence  which  subsists  in  the  Logos  from 
eternity,  and  which  in  his  becomiiig  man  he  still  7~e- 
tained.  His  human  nature  is  the  man's  nature  or  mode 
of  being  and  constitution,  which  yb?-  itself  does  not  sub- 
sist, but  which,  as  a  universal  attribute,  exists  in  all 
other  men,  and,  since  his  incarnation,  also  in  him — the 
natura  hominmn.  To  have  human  feeling,  will,  and 
thought,  and  as  a  human  soul  to  animate  a  human  body, 
is  human  natiu-e.  We  must,  however,  never  think  of 
human  natiu-e  as  a  concretum,  a  subsistens,  a  son  of  Jlarj', 
with  which  the  Son  of  God  miited  himself,  or  mixed 
himself  up"  (Ebrard,  iu  Herzog,  Rcal-Encyklopddie,  s.  v. 
Jesus  Christ). 
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With  the  explanation  thus  given,  we  proceed  to  re- 
mark that  the  earliest  controversies  of  the  Church  re- 
volved around  the  physical  nature  of  Christ.  The  result 
of  those  contests  established  the  essential  oneness  of 
Christ's  body  with  ours.  The  pungency  of  the  argu- 
ments employed  may  be  illustrated  in  the  words  of  Ire- 
nneus  (ciuoted  by  Hooker,  Eccl.  PoHff/,  v,  sec.  53)  :  "  If 
Christ  had  not  taken  flesh  from  the  very  earth,  he  would 
not  have  coveted  those  earthly  nourishments  wherewith 
bodies  taken  from  thence  are  fed.  This  was  the  nature 
which  felt  hunger  after  long  fasting,  was  desirous  of  rest 
after  travel,  testified  compassion,  and  love  by  tears, 
groaned  in  heaviness,  and  with  extremity  of  grief  melt- 
ed away  itself  into  bloody  sweats."  The  eai'liest  fa- 
thers, with  the  exception  of  Justin  Martyr,  held  the 
opinion  that  Christ  assumed  only  a  human  body,  or,  if 
he  had  a  soid,  it  was  animal,  or,  which  was  more  com- 
mon, they  ijuite  ignored  the  question  of  his  human  soul. 
The  \-iews  of  Justin,  however,  were  colored  l)y  the  Pla- 
tonic philosophy,  which  led  him  to  attribute  to  Christ 
boily,  soul,  and  spirit,  but  in  such  a  mode  of  union  with 
the  Logos  as  to  furnish  the  germs  of  the  future  error  of 
ApoUinaris  the  younger.  Tcrtullian,  about  the  end  of 
the  2d  century,  first  ascribed  to  Christ  a  proper  human 
soul,  and  thus  met  and  disposed  of  the  difliculties  which 
had  arisen  from  the  teaching  that  connected  the  Logos 
immediately  with  the  body  of  Christ.  The  doctrine  of 
the  human  soul  of  Christ  was  more  fully  developed  and 
illustrated  by  Origen.  But,  in  comparing  the  connec- 
tion between  the  Logos  and  the  human  nature  in  Christ 
to  the  union  of  believers  with  Christ,  he  drew  upon 
himself  the  objection  that  he  made  Christ  a  mere  man. 
(See  further,  Knapp,  Lectures  on  Christian  Theology,  sec. 
cii,  note  by  the  translator.)  Ambrose  (i)e  Incaniatione, 
p.  7G)  may  more  properly  serve  as  the  connecting  link 
between  TertuUian  and  the  Athanasian  Creed,  the  latter 
setting  forth  the  doctrine  to  which  the  Church  was 
slowly  attaining  in  the  following  words:  "Perfectus 
Deus,  perfectus  homo,  ex  anima  rationali  et  huraana 
carne  subsistens."  Thus  Ambrose  reasons:  "Do  we 
also  infer  division  when  we  affirm  that  he  took  on  him 
a  reasonable  soul,  and  one  endowed  with  intellectual  ca- 
pacity? For  God  himself,  the  Word,  was  not  to  the 
flesh  as  the  reasonable  intellectual  soul;  but  God  the 
Word,  taking  upon  him  a  reasonable  intellectual  soul, 
human,  and  of  the  same  substance  with  our  souls,  the 
flesh  also  like  our  own,  and  of  the  same  substance  with 
that  of  which  our  flesh  is  formed,  was  also  perfect  man, 
but  without  any  taint  of  sin.  .  .  .  Wherefore  his  flesh 
and  his  soid  were  of  the  same  substance  with  our  souls 
and  our  flesh."  Questions  in  connection  with  the  na- 
tiure  of  the  human  soul  of  Christ  came  into  greater 
prominence  towards  the  close  of  the  4th  century  than 
ever  before  in  the  history  of  the  Church.  ApoUinaris 
the  younger  revived  the  opinion  which  extensively  pre- 
vailed in  the  primitive  Church,  that  Christ  connected 
himself  only  with  a  human  body  and  an  animal  soul 
(Hasc,  Ch.  Hist.  sec.  104).  "Two  beings  persisting  in 
their  completeness,  he  conceived,  coidd  not  be  united 
into  one  whole.  Out  of  the  union  of  the  perfect  human 
nature  with  the  Deity  one  person  never  could  proceed; 
and,  more  particularly,  the  rational  soul  of  the  man  could 
not  be  assumed  into  union  with  the  divine  Logos  so  as 
to  form  one  person"  (Neander,  iv,  119,  Clarke's  edition). 
Fronr  an  early  part  of  the  9th  century,  when  the  Adop- 
tian  tenets  sank  into  oblivion,  the  Church  enjoyed  com- 
parative rest.  But,  as  might  have  been  presumed,  the 
era  of  scholastic  theology,  which  was  inaugurated  at 
about  the  commencement  of  the  12th  centur\',  and  con- 
tinued into  the  loth,  although  the  attentii)n  of  the 
schoolmen  was  more  directed  to  other  subjects,  did  not 
pass  by  one  that  so  readily  admitted  the  exercise  of  di- 
alectic subtlety.  The  nominalism  of  Roscelinus,  "  which 
regarded  the  appellation  God,  that  is  common  to  the 
three  persons,  as  a  vafxi  rarar,  i.  e.  as  the  abstract  idea 
of  a  genus"  (Hagenbach),  had  perverted  the  true  idea 
of  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit  into  that  of  three  individuals 


or  things,  in  contradistinction  to  one  thing  (ima  res'). 
In  response,  Ansehn  argued  that,  as  every  universal  is 
a  mere  abstraction,  and  particidars  alone  have  reality, 
so  "  if  only  the  essence  of  God  in  the  Trinity  was  called 
U7ia.  res,  and  the  three  persons  not  tres  res,  the  latter 
coidd  not  be  considered  as  anything  real.  Only  the  one 
God  woidd  be  the  real;  all  besides  would  become  a 
mere  nominal  distinction,  to  which  nothing  real  corre- 
sponded ;  and  so,  therefore,  along  with  the  Son,  the  Fa- 
ther and  the  Holy  Ghost  woidd  also  have  become  man" 
(Neander,  \'iii,  92).  "  The  daring  assertions  of  Roscel- 
inus exposed  him  to  the  charge  of  Tritheism,  while 
those  of  Abelard  exposed  him  to  that  of  Sabellianism. 
The  distinction  which  Gilbert  of  Poitiers  dre;v  between 
the  quo  est  and  the  quod  est  gave  to  his  doctrine  the 
semblance  of  Tetratheism"  (see  Hagenbach,  Jlistor;/  of 
Doct.  i,  sec.  170).  Though  his  starting-point  was  Real- 
ism, he  arrived  at  the  same  goal  as  the  Nominalist  Ros- 
celinus. "  The  Scholastics  had  much  to  say  of  the  re- 
lation of  number  to  the  divine  luiity.  Since  Boethiua 
had  put  forth  the  canon, '  Yerc  unum  esse,  in  quo  nullus 
sit  numerus,'  Peter  the  Lombard  sought  to  avoid  the 
difficulty  by  saying  that  number,  m  its  application  to 
God  and  divine  things,  had  only  a  negative  meaning ; 
'  these  are  rather  said  to  exclude  what  is  not  in  God 
than  to  assert  what  is'"  {Theol.  Led.  by  Dr.  Twesten, 
transl.  in  Bib.  Sac.  iii,  770).  "  Considered  as  an  act, 
according  to  Thomas  Aquinas,  the  incarnation  is  the 
work  of  the  whole  Trinity ;  but  in  respect  to  its  termi- 
nus,  that  is,  the  personal  union  of  the  divme  and  human 
nature,  it  belongs  only  to  the  Son ;  since,  according  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  Church,  it  is  first  and  properly  not 
the  nature,  but  a  person,  and  that  the  second  person, 
Avhich  has  assumed  humanity."  (For  the  accordance 
of  this  with  the  confession  of  faith  of  the  eleventh 
Council  at  Toledo,  A.D.  675,  see  Bib.  Sac.  iv,  50,  note.) 
"  Duns  Scotus  ascribed  to  the  human  nature  of  Clrrist  a 
proper  if  not  an  independent  existence.  This  funda^ 
mental  view  of  the  Middle  Ages  Luther  also  adopted, 
and  designated  the  divinity  and  humanity  as  t\vo 
'  parts  ;■  ^nd  upon  this  he  built  his  theory  of  the  impar- 
tation  of  the  divine  attribute  to  the  human"  (Herzog). 
The  age  of  the  Reformation  contributed  nothuig  or 
but  little  new  on  the  subject  of  the  incarnation.  Tlie 
most  that  it  did  was  to  repeat  some  of  the  more  pesti- 
lent errors  of  the  past,  and  in  the  mean  time,  through 
the  conflicts  of  mind,  bring  into  bolder  relief  the  linea- 
ments of  truth.  "  Thus  Caspar  Schwenkfield  revived 
the  docetico-monophysitic  doctrine  concerning  the  'fflo- 
rijied  and  deified  flesK  of  Christ.  Menno  Simonis,  as 
well  as  other  Anabaptists,  supposed  (like  the  Talentin- 
ians  in  the  first  period)  that  oiur  Lord's  birth  was  a  mere 
phantom.  Michael  Servetus  maintained  that  Clnist 
was  a  mere  man,  filled  with  the  divine  nature,  and  re- 
jected aU  further  distinctions  between  his  two  natures 
as  unscriptiu-al,  and  founded  upon  scholastic  definitions 
alone.  Faustus  Socinus  went  so  far  as  to  return  to 
the  view  entertained  by  the  Ebionites  and  Nazarenes" 
(Hagenbach,  Histor;/  of  Doct.  sec.  265).  According  to 
Dorner,  "  Servetus,  resting  on  a  pantheistic  basis,  could 
say  that  the  flesh  of  Christ  was  consubstantial  \\\t\\ 
God,  but  the  same  would  hold  true  in  reference  to  all 
flesh."  Nevertheless,  he  did  not  say  it  in  reference  to 
all  flesh.  "  In  his  opinion,  Christ  alone  is  the  Son  of 
God;  nor  is  that  name  to  be  given  to  any  one  else" 
(Hagenbach,  sec.  265).  The  controversies  between  Cal- 
vin and  Servetus,  in  which  were  comprehended  the  er- 
roneous ^^e^v's  of  the  latter  on  the  subject  of  the  in- 
carnation, at  last  culminated  in  his  death  at  the  stake. 
Much,  however,  as  Calvin  was  blamed  for  calling  the 
Son,  considered  in  his  essence,  uvto^ioq,  still  he  was 
right,  and  is  supported  by  Lutheran  theologians.  In 
another  point  of  view,  that  is,  considered  in  his  personal 
subsistence,  the  Son  cannot  be  called  ahro^eoc.hnt  only 
the  Father,  since  he  alone  is  aykvvi]TOQ ;  but  the  aytv- 
vTjffia  of  the  person  is  not  to  be  confounded  •n-ith  the 
absoluteness  of  the  essence."     (See  further,  Twesten,  in 
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the  Bib.  Sac.  iv,  39.  For  the  differences,  as  respects 
the  incarnation,  between  Lutlier  and  Zwingle,  in  which 
each  failed  to  comprehend  the  stand-point  of  the  other, 
see  Herzog,  Eeal-Encz/Ho^iddie,  art.  Jesus  Christ.) 

VI.  Theophanies.—lt  miglit  have  been  expected,  from 
a  consideration  of  an  event  of  such  moment  to  our  race 
as  the  incarnation,  that,  delayed  so  long  in  the  history 
of  the  world,  it  woidd  not  have  been  without  its  adum- 
brations, like  types  in  nature,  mute  prophecies  of  arche- 
typal existence.  The  first  prophecy  of  the  incarnation 
was  coeval  with  the  fall.  In  terms  succinct  and  yet 
clear,  the  ai7nouncement  was  made  that  from  the  seed 
of  the  woman  should  rise  the  hope  of  man.  In  analogy 
with  nature  the  typical  form  was  thus  given,  from  which 
the  grand  archety]ihal  idea  shoidd  be  elaborated,  until 
in  the  fulness  of  time  that  idea  should  be  permanently 
embodied,  and  God  become  manifest  iii  the  flesh.  "  No 
sooner  had  the  first  Adam  appeared  and  fallen  than  a 
new  school  of  prophecy  began,  in  which  tyjie  and  sym- 
bol were  mingled  Avith  what  had  now  its  first  existence 
on  the  earth— verbal  enunciations ;  and  all  pointed  to 
the  second  Adam, '  the  Lord  from  heaven.'  In  him  cre- 
ation and  the  Creator  meet  in  reality  and  not  in  sem- 
blance. On  the  very  apex  of  the  finished  pyramid  of 
being  sits  the  adorable  Monarch  of  all — as  the  Son  of 
Mary,  of  David,  of  the  first  Adam,  the  created  of  God ; 
as  God  and  the  Son  of  God,  the  eternal  Creator  of  the 
universe;  and  these — the  two  Adams — form  the  main 
theme  of  all  prophecy,  natural  and  revealed.  That  type 
and  symbol  shoidd  have  been  employed  w  ith  reference 
not  only  to  the  second,  but,  as  held  by  men  like  Agas 
siz  and  Owen,  to  the  first  Adam  also,  exemplifies,  we 
are  disposed  to  think,  the  unity  of  the  style  of  Deity, 
and  serves  to  show  that  it  was  he  who  created  the 
worlds  that  dictated  the  Scriptures"  (Hugh  Miller,  in 
Fairbairn's  Typolorjij,  vol.  i,  append,  i).  See  also  Hugh 
Miller,  Test,  of  Rocks,  lect.  v;  M-Cosh,  Typical  Forms; 
Agassiz,  Princ.  of  Zoology,  pt.  i. 

During  the  course  of  the  prepr.ratorj'  dispensations, 
the  divine  Being  disclosed  himself  to  the  more  pious 
and  favored  of  our  race  in  the  form  of  man,  and  with 
the  title  of  "the  Angel  of  Jehovah"— nin 7  Ty<'^'^ 
The  first  of  these  appearances  was  to  Hagar  in  her  dis- 
tress. The  angel  addressed  her  in  the  person  of  God, 
and  she,  in  return,  attributed  to  him  the  name  of  "  Thou, 
God,  seest  me."  The  foremost  of  the  three  angels  with 
whom  Abraham  conversed  with  respect  to  the  cities  of 
the  plain  (Gen.  xviii)  is  called  not  fewer  than  eight 
times  "  Jehovah,"  and  six  times  '•  Lord"  C^nx).  (See 
Hengstenberg,  Christol.  1, 112,  transl.)  In  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  cities  of  the  plain  an  unmistakable  distinc- 
tion is  made  between  two  persons,  each  of  whom  bears 
the  same  divine  name :  •'  Then  the  Lord  rained  upon 
Sodom  and  upon  Gomorrah  brimstone  and  fire  from  the 
Lord  out  of  heaven"  (Gen.  xix,  •24).  The  full  nature  of 
the  theophany  to  Jacob  (Gen.  xxxii,  24-30)  is  made  man- 
ifest in  Hos.  xii,  3-5.  The  scene  opens  wdth  the  view 
of  a  man  wrestling  with  Jacob,  and  closes  Avith  Jacob's 
calling  the  name  of  the  place  "  Peniel,  for  I  have  seen 
God  face  to  face,  and  my  life  is  preserved."  "  T'ne 
pro[)het  Hosea  puts  it  beyond  a  doubt  that  this  was  a 
divine  person  by  styling  him  not  only  an  angel  and 
God  (n'^rtiS!),  but  Jeliovcth,  God  of  hosts,  Jehovah  is 
his  memorial.  Whilst,  therefore,  he  was  a  man  and  an 
anr/el,  or  the  angel  of  the  covenant,  he  was  also  the  su- 
preme Jehovah.  These  titles  and  attributes  belong  to 
none  other  than  the  second  person  of  the  blessed  Trin- 
ity, Christ  the  Saviour"  (Davidson,  Sacred  llermeneu- 
tics,  p.  281).  The  "Angel  of  Jehovah"  appears  to  Mo- 
ses in  a  flame  of  fire  from  the  bush,  and  still  takes  to 
himseKthe  names  of  Deity,  Elohim,  and  Jehovah  (Exod. 
iii,  2-7) ;  manifests  himself  to  IManoah  as  man,  and  yet 
is  recognised  and  worshipped  as  God,  while  he  declares 
his  name  to  be  "  Wonderful."  the  same  as  in  Isa.  ix,  6 ; 
and  at  the  close  of  the  Old-Testament  canon  (Mai.  iii, 
1)  he  is  announced  as  the  angel  or  messenger  who 


should  suddenly  come  to  his  Temple.  (See  also  Exod. 
xiv,  19;  xviii,  20;  xxii,  34;  xxiii,  23;  Numb,  xx,  16; 
comp.  Exod.  xxiii,  21 ;  xxxiii,  2,  3,  14;  Josh,  vi,  2;  v, 
13-15,  22 ;  Judg.  vi,  11-22 ;  xiii,  6-22 ;  Isa.  Ixiii,  9.) 

As  to  the  nature  of  this  mysterious  personage,  there 
have  been  those  who  have  held,  with  Augustine,  that 
the  theophanies  were  "  not  direct  appearances  of  a  per- 
son in  the  Godhead,  but  self-manifestations  of  God 
through  a  created  being"  (see  Liddon,  Bampton  Lect.  ii, 
87,  note),  among  the  latest  defenders  of  -which  view  are 
Hoffman  (in  his  Weissagung  nnd  Erjullung')  and  De- 
litzsch  (on  Genesis).  On  the  other  hand,  the  fathers 
of  the  Church  prior  to  the  Nicene  Council  were  almost 
unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  the  "  angel  of  Jehovah" 
is  identical  with  Jehovah  himself,  not  denoting  an  ex- 
istence apart  from  himself,  but  only  the  mode  of  mani- 
festation of  the  divine  Logos,  who  subsequently  became 
incarnate ;  and  m  this  view  the  Church  has  generally 
acquiesced.  (On  the  subject  of  theophanies,  see  Justin 
Martyr,  Ajmlogy  ;  Eusebius,  B'ccl.  Hist,  i,  ch.  ii ;  Km-tz, 
Old  Gov.  i,  181-201,  transl.;  an  able  article  in  the  Stud, 
u.  Krit.  oi'  1840  by  Nitzsch ;  E.  H.  Stahl,  Die  Erschei- 
nungen  Jehovas  u.  Seiner  Engel  im  A .  T.,  in  Eichhorn's 
Bib.  Re2).yu,  156  sq. ;  Hiinlein,  Ueber  Theo.  u.  Chrisio- 
phanien,  in  the  N.  Theol.  Journ.  ii,  1  sq.,  93  sq.,  277  sq.) 
See  Theoph.vny. 

VII.  The  Logos. — In  the  description  of  the  incarnation 
given  by  the  evangelist  John  there  appears  the  term 
'•  Logos"  in  a  sense  new  to  the  Scriptiu-es,  and  among 
New-Testament  writers  peculiar  to  him.  j\Iuch  has 
been  written  on  the  origin  of  this  word.  The  Targums, 
the  best  of  which  are  generally  attributed  to  the  1st 
century,  may  be  regarded  as  embodying  the  sentiments 
of  that  age  (Etheridge,  Lieb.  Lit.  p.'l91).  In  these,  for 
the  name  of  Deity,  "  Jehovah,"  there  is  employed  the 
paraphrase  "Word  of  the  Lord."  "On  this  circum- 
stance much  argument  has  been  built.  Some  have 
maintained  that  it  supplies  an  indubitable  ascription  of 
personal  existence  to  the  Word,  in  some  sense  distinct 
from  the  personal  existence  of  the  supreme  Father; 
that  this  Word  is  the  Logos  of  the  New  Testament; 
and,  consequently,  that  the  phrase  is  a  proof  of  a  belief 
among  the  ancient  Jews  in  the  pre-existence,  the  per- 
sonal operations,  and  the  deity  of  the  JMessiah,  'the 
Word  who  became  flesh,  and  fixed  his  tabernacle  among 
us' "  (J.  Pye  Smith,  Messiah,  bk.  ii,  sec.  11 ;  compare 
Bertholdt,  Christol.  Jitd.  p.  130  sq.).  Others  have  re- 
ferred the  origin  of  the  word  to  Pliilo;  but,  as  has  been 
abundantly  shown,  the  Logos  of  Philo  has  but  little  in 
common  with  that  of  the  Gospel  (Tholuck,  Comm.  ad 
loc.  p.  61),  and  is  but  a  nucleus  of  divine  ideas,  which 
lacks  the  essential  element  of  personality.  "  Bli)iding  as 
the  resemblance  between  many  of  his  ideas  and  modes 
of  expression  and  those  of  Christianitj^  may  be  to  the 
superficial  reader,  yet  the  essential  principle  is  to  its 
A-ery  foimdation  diverse.  Even  that  which  sounds  like 
the  expressions  of  John  has  in  its  entire  connection  a 
meaning  altogether  diverse.  .  .  .  His  system  stalks  by 
the  cradle  of  Christianit)-  only  as  a  spectral  counterpart. 
It  appears  like  the  floating,  dissolving  y"«^n  Morgana 
on  the  horizon,  where  Christianity  is  about  to  arise" 
(Dorner,  Leh-e  v.  der  Person  Christi,  ii,  198, 342.  Comp. 
Burton,  Bampton  Lect,  note  93  ;  Eitter,  Hist,  of  Philos. 
transl.  iv,  407-478 ;  Liddon,  Bajnpton  Lecture,  p.  93-108 ; 
Dollinger,  Heid.  u.  Judenthum,  x,  3 ;  Bih.  Sacj-a,  vi,  173; 
vii,  13,  696-732;  Meth.  Quart.  Rev.  1851,  p.  377;  1858, 
p.  110-129).     See  Logos. 

VIII.  Heresies. — The  false  theories  that  have  gathered 
around  the  doctrine  of  the  incarnation  are  manifold,  and 
deny  (1)  that  Christ  was  truly  God,  (2)  that  he  was 
truly  man,  or  (3)  that  he  is  God-man  in  one  undiAided 
and  indivisible  person.  (See  A\'angemann,  Christ liche 
Glauhenslehre,  p.  203 ;  Ffoulkes,  Christendom's  Divisions, 
2  vols.  8vo.)     Compare  Christology,  III. 

1.  Ebiotiism.  —  This,  the  first  heresy  of  importance, 
took  its  rise  during  the  lifetime  of  the  apostles,  and  re- 
1  ceived  its  designation,  a(H:ordiug  to  Origen,  from  'p'^^X, 
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poor,  thus  sigiiifying,  perhaps,  the  meagrencss  of  their 
religious  system,  or,  more  properly,  the  jwverty  of  its 
followers.  They  denied  the  divinity  of  Christ,  but  as- 
cribed to  him  a  superior  legal  piety  and  the  elevated 
wisdom  of  a  prophet.  Eusebius  says  {Hist.  Ecclcs.  iii, 
7),  "The  common  Ebionites  themselves  suppose  that  a 
higher  power  had  united  itself  with  the  man  Jesus  at 
his  baptism."  The  Ebionites,  whose  views  are  repre- 
sented by  the  Clementine  Ifomilies,  differed  from  the  for- 
mer by  asserting  that  Jesus  had  from  the  beginning 
been  pervaded  with  the  same  power;  in  their  opinion 
he  ranks  with  Adam,  Enoch,  and  Moses  (Hagenbach, 
Hist,  of  Doctrines,  i,  180).  This  error,  which  has  been 
called,  not  improperly,  the  Socinianism  of  the  age,  re- 
vived and  embodied  the  sentiments  concerning  the 
Messiah  current  among  the  Jews  during  his  life.  The 
views  of  the  Xazarenes,  who  are  generally  regarded  as 
a  species  of  Eliionites,  while  they  more  nearly  ap- 
proached the  orthodox  faith,  agreed  with  them  in  re- 
garding Christ  as  only  a  superior  man. 

2.  Gnosticism. — The  Ebionitish  heresy  that  rose  with- 
in the  infant  Church,  from  its  necessary  association  with 
Judaism,  was  paralleled  by  another  (Gnosticism),  which 
sprang  from  a  similar  contact  with  the  pagan  philoso- 
phy of  the  age.  The  assumption  of  a  superior  capacity 
for  knowledge  implied  in  the  name  the  Gnostics  bore 
(yvijJcnQ,  1  Cor.  viii,  1 ;  1  Tim.  vi,  20 ;  Col.  ii,  8),  proba- 
bly self-assumed,  indicated  the  transcendental  specula- 
tions which  they  ingrafted  on  the  tender  plant  of  Chris- 
tianity. With  respect  to  the  nature  of  Christ,  they 
held  that  the  Deity  had  existed  from  all  eternity  in  a 
state  of  absolute  quiescence,  but  finally  he  begat  certain 
beings  or  mon^  after  his  own  likeness,  of  whom  Christ 
was  one ;  and  that  he  was  allied  to  the  lower  angels  and 
the  AijuiovpyoQ,  Demiurge,  to  whom  this  lower  world 
was  subject.  Moreover,  he  had  never  in  reality  assumed 
a  material  body,  but  became  united  with  the  man  Jesus 
at  his  baptism,  and  abode  with  him  until  the  time  of 
his  death.  (See  Mosheim,  Commentaries  on  the  first 
three  Centuries,  sec.  G2.)  The  tenets  of  Gnosticism  can 
be  traced  even  to  the  apostolical  age.  Simon  Magus 
appears  to  have  represented  himself  as  an  incarnation 
of  the  demiurgic  power  (Acts  viii,  10).  The  ancient 
fathers  regarded  him  as  the  father  of  the  Gnostics  (Ire- 
nasiis,  adv.  Hmr.  i,  23).  On  the  other  hand,  Tittmann 
(Z>e  vestif/iis  Gnosticoru/n,  etc.)  holds  that  nothing  was 
known  of  the  Gnostics  until  the  2d  century.  However, 
the  opening  chapter  of  St.  John's  Gospel  seems  to  be  di- 
rected against  Gnostical  perversions  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  incarnation,  which  is  not  impossible  if  we  admit  the 
well-known  tradition  that  Cermthus  disputed  with  that 
evangelist.  (See  Eusebius,  Ecclesiastical  History,  iii,  ch. 
xxviii.) 

3.  Diicitism. — This  was  one  of  the  forms  of  Gnosticism 
denying  the  reaUty  of  Christ's  human  nature,  and  repre- 
senting whatever  appertained  to  his  Iniman  appearance 
to  be  a  mere  phantasm — duKi^mq.  Jerome  tells  us  that 
while  the  apostles  were  still  living  there  were  those  who 
taught  that  his  body  was  no  more  than  a  phantom. 
This  particular  form  of  Gnostical  error  was  censured  by 
Ignatius  in  his  Epistles,  and  therefore  unquestionably 
arose  early  in  the  Church.  (See  Lardner,  iii,  441.)  "  If 
the  Son  of  God  (said  the  Docetist)  has  been  crucified 
for  me  merely  in  appearance,  then  am  I  bound  down  by 
the  chains  of  sin  in  appearance ;  but  those  who  speak 
are  thLinsolves  a  mere  show."  For  modern  Docetism, 
as  illustrated  in  the  mythical  treatment  of  the  doctrines 
of  saerc'd  history  by  Schelling,  and  the  RationaUsts  gen- 
erall}-,  see  ^Martensen,  Dogmatics,  p.  244. 

4.  Monarchianisni  (about  A.D.  170),  /novapxtc,  so 
called  either  from  its  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  the  di- 
vine unity,  or  from  a  regard  to  Christ's  dignity.  (See 
Hase,  sec.  90.)  According  to  its  teachings,  Christ  was 
a  mere  man,  but  born  of  the  Virgin  liy  the  power  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  exalted  to  be  "the  Lord  of  the  whole 
Chiurch.  A  certain  etHux  from  the  divine  essence  dwelt 
in  Christ,  and  this  constituted  his  personaUty,  while  this 


personality  originated  in  the  hypothesis  oi  a  divine 
power.     (See  Neander,  ii,  349,  Clark's  ed.) 

5.  Suhellianism  (about  258)  taught  that  the  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  were  one  and  the  same — so  many 
different  manifestations  of  the  same  bemg— three  de- 
nominations in  one  substance.  (See  Hagenbach,  i,  263.) 
Thus  the  personaUty  of  the  Son  was  denied.  His  per- 
sonality in  the  flesh  did  not  exist  prior  to  the  incarna- 
tion, nor  does  it  exist  now,  as  the  divine  ray  which  had 
been  incorporated  in  Christ  has  returned  to  its  source. 
In  the  words  of  Bin-ton,  "  If  we  seek  for  a  difference  be- 
tween the  theory  of  Sabellius  and  those  of  his  predeces- 
sors, we  are  perhaps  to  say  that  Noetus  supposed  the 
whole  divinity  of  the  Father  to  be  inherent  m  Jesus 
Christ,  whereas  Sabellius  supposed  it  to  be  only  a  part, 
which  was  put  forth  like  an  emanation,  and  was  again 
absorbed  in  the  Deity.  Noetus  acknowledged  only  one 
divine  Person ;  Sabellius  divided  this  one  dignity  into 
three  ;  but  he  supposed  the  Son  and  the  Holy  (ihost  to 
have  no  distinct  personal  existence,  except  when  they 
were  put  forth  for  a  time  by  the  Father."  The  views 
of  Sabellius  reappear  in  the  dogmas  of  Schleiermacher 
(who  regarded  the  eternal  and  absolute  IMonas  as  unre- 
vealed;  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit  as  God  reveal- 
ed}, and  ill  a  iiiodiiit  il  form  in  the  Discourses  on  the  In- 
carnatidii  (lud  MmiDnrnt  by  Dr.  Bushnell. 

G.  j^Iiiuicliiihm  (circa  A.D.  274).  — Mani  or  Manes, 
who  was  probably  educated  in  the  religion  of  Zoroaster, 
upon  his  adoption  of  the  Christian  faith,  transferred  to 
his  Christ  the  Oriental  views  of  incarnation.  In  this 
system  the  dualistic  principle  was  more  fully  developed 
tiian  in  Gnosticism.  He  brought  together  as  in  a  ka- 
leidoscope the  fantasies  of  Parseeism,  Buddhism,  and 
Chaldeeism,  bits  of  philosophy  alike  brilliant  and  alike 
worthless.  "  From  Gnosticism,  or,  rather,  from  univer- 
sal Orientalism,  he  drew  the  inseparable  admixture  of 
moral  and  physical  notions,  the  eternal  hostility  between 
mind  and  matter,  the  rejection  of  Judaism,  and  the 
identification  of  the  God  of  the  Old  Testament  wit^h  the 
evil  spirit,  the  distinction  between  Jesus  and  the  Christ, 
with  the  Docetism  or  unreal  death  of  the  incorporeal 
Clirist."  For  a  further  admirable  summary  of  his  views, 
see  Milman's  Latin  Christ,  ii,  322  sq.  The  followers  of 
Manes  formed  themselves  into  a  Church  A.D.  274, 
which  possessed  a  hierarchical  form  of  government,  and 
consisted  of  two  great  classes,  the  perfect  (elecli)  and 
catechumens  (auditores).     (See  Hase,  sec.  82.) 

7.  Arianism  (about  318).— The  4th  century  witnessed 
the  rise  of  the  most  formidable  and  persistent  of  aU  the 
forms  of  error  as  to  the  person  of  Christ.  The  teach- 
ings of  Alexander,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  that  tlie  Son 
was  of  the  same  essence  with  the  Father,  developed  the 
latent  doubts  of  one  of  his  presbyters,  Arius,  who  rushed 
to  the  other  extreme.  Charging  his  bishop  with  Sa- 
bellianism,  he  maintained  that  the  Son  was  not  the  same 
in  substance  (ofioovaioc),  but  similar  (unoioiaioc).  He 
did  not  hesitate  to  accept  the  logical  consequences  of 
his  dogma— that  Christ,  though  the  noblest  of  creatures, 
must,  like  all  others,  have  been  created  from  nothing. 
This  deduction  contains,  as  in  a  nut-sheU,  the  entire 
heresy. 

8.  Apollinarianism  (about  A.D.  378).— Apollinarls  the 
younger  rejected  the  proper  humanity  of  Christ.  He 
adopted  many  of  the  sentiments  of  Noetus  the  Monajj- 
chian.  From  the  jiostulate  that  as  the  person  of  Christ 
was  one,  therefore  his  nature  must  be  one,  he  reasoned 
that  there  could  be  no  human  intellect  or  will,  but  that 
the  functions  of  soid  and  body  must  be  discharged  by 
the  Logos,  which  so  commingled  with  the  imcreated 
body  of  Christ  that  the  two  distinct  natures  formed  one 
heterogeneous  substance  entirely  stii  generis.  (See  Har- 
vey. On  the  Creeds,  ii,  645.)  "  Both  Noetus  and  Apolli- 
narls denied  that  the  Word  was  made  man  of  the  Vir- 
gin by  the  Holy  Ghost;  the  earlier  heretic  teaching 
that  there  was  no  real  hypostatic  distinction  in  the  De- 
ity, the  latter  supposing  that  the  flesh,  as  an  eternally 
uncreated  body,  came  down  from  heaven.    Both  deniedt 
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for  the  same  reason,  the  inseparable  union  of  two  per- 
fect natures  in  one  person;  both  denied  that  Christ  was 
perfect  man ;  the  Patripassiau,  no  less  than  the  ApoUi- 
narian,  having  considered  that  the  divine  nature  sup- 
plied the  place  of  a  human  soul"  (Harvey,  Creeds,  ii, 
649). 

9.  Nestorianism  (about  428)  furnished  the  knotted 
root  from  which  sprang  ultimately  the  antagonist  here- 
sies of  the  Monophysites  and  MonotheUtes.  To  the 
phrase  Sjiotokoc,  mother  of  God,  applied  to  the  Virgin, 
Nestorius  took  exception,  maintaining  that  Mary  had 
given  birth  to  Christ,  and  not  to  God.  Thus  arose  the 
long-protracted  controversy  respecting  the  two  natures 
of  Christ  (Socrates,  Eccl.  /list,  vii,  ch.  xxxii).  Nesto- 
rius maintauied  that  a  divine  and  human  nature  dwelt 
in  Christ  as  separate  entities,  but  in  closest  connection — 
cvva(pHa ;  to  use  the  figure  of  Wangemann,  "  as  boards 
are  glued  together."  His  own  admission,  "  Divido  natu- 
ras  sed  conjungo  reverentiam,"  justified  the  allegation 
brought  against  his  doctrines  that  Christ  is  really  a 
double  being.  The  humanit}'  of  Christ  was  the  temple 
for  the  indweUing  (tvoiKj/aic)  of  Deity  upon  the  sepa- 
rate basis  of  personality  in  his  human  nature. 

10.  Monophysitism  (about  44G). — The  doctrme  of  Nes- 
torius, that  there  must  be  two  natures  if  there  be  two 
persons  in  Christ,  led  Eutyches,  by  the  law  of  contrari- 
eties, to  an  exact  counterpart,  that  there  is  but  one  per- 
son in  Christ,  and  this  one  person  admits  of  but  one  na- 
ture. The  logic  was  the  same  in  both  heresies.  Liddon 
has  properly  said,  "  The  Monophysite  formula  practical- 
ly made  Christ  an  unincarnate  God ;"  for,  according  to 
Monophysitism,  the  human  nature  of  Christ  had  been 
absorbed  in  the  divire.  "  We  get,  as  it  were,  a  Christ 
with  two  heads :  an  image  which  produces  the  impres- 
sion not  merely  of  the  superhuman,  but  of  the  mon- 
strous, and  which  is  incapable  of  producing  any  moral 
effect"  (Martensen,  Christian  Dogmatics,  sec.  13G).  Soon 
after  the  condemnation  of  this  error  by  the  foiu-th  Gen- 
eral Council  at  Chalcedon,  it  branched  out  into  ten  lead- 
ing sects,  whence  it  has  been  called  "  the  ten-horned." 

11.  Monothelitism  (about  625). — The  controversy  over 
the  heresy  of  Monophysitism  was  prolonged  for  centu- 
ries. In  the  midst  of  the  contest,  the  idle  curiosity  of 
the  emperor  Heraclius  led  him  to  propound  the  question 
to  his  bishops  "  Whether  Christ,  of  one  person  but  two 
natures,  was  actuated  by  a  single  or  double  will"  (Wad- 
dington,  Ch.  History,  i,  355).  The  question  met  with  a 
ready  response,  but  it  was  the  response  of  error.  It  was 
said  in  reply  that  a  multiplicity  of  wUls  must  of  neces- 
sity imjily  a  multiplicity  of  v/illers.  This  is  the  postu- 
late of  JMonothelitism.  In  maintenance  of  the  miity  of 
Christ's  nature,  they  held  that  in  him  was  only  one  will 
or  energy,  and  that  this  was  a  divinely  human  will  {iv- 
tpyeia  OiavdpiKr]'),  (For  a  statement  of  the  orthodox 
view  of  the  divine  and  human  wiU  of  Christ,  see  Lid- 
don's  Bampton  Lect.  v,  392.)  The  sixth  General  Coun- 
cil at  Constantinople,  A.D.  G80,  decided  in  favor  of  the 
Dyothclitic  doctrine,  while  it  anathematized  the  Mono- 
thelites  and  their  views. 

12.  Adoptianism  (about  787).  —  The  incessant  and 
fierce  strife  of  the  early  Church  with  respect  to  the  na- 
ture of  Christ  finally  culminated  in  the  A  doiMan  contro- 
versy. According  to  the  views  of  this  sect,  in  his  di- 
vine nature,  Christ  is  the  true  Son  of  God ;  but  as  re- 
spects his  human  nature,  he  is  the  Son  of  God  only  by 
adoption  —  "his  divinity  according  to  the  former  was 
proper,  but  according  to  the  latter  nature  nominal  and 
titular"  (Herzog,  EncyUop.). 

13.  tSoriinanism,  Unitarianism,  and  Rationalism  present 
no  new  phase  of  heresy.  They  are  simply  resurrected 
forms  t>f  error  that  had  again  and  again  been  refuted 
It  may  be  questioned  whether  the  inventive  mind  of 
German  Neology  has  presented  upon  the  incarnation 
any  feature  of  error  essentially  new.  The  subtle  minds 
of  Arius,  SabeUius,  and  other  kindred  philosophers  of 
the  early  Church  have  explored  every  avenue  of  doubt, 
and  left  no  new  openings  into  which  heretical  error  can 


possibly  thrust  itself.  The  most  that  modern  specula- 
tions have  done  has  been  to  revivify  dead  theories  of 
the  past,  and  clothe  them  with  "  the  empty  abstractioiis 
of  impersonal  idea."  See  Christology,  vol.  ii,  p.  282. 
As  a  fair  illustration  of  the  mystical  speculations  with 
which  tlie  metaphysical  theology  of  modern  Germany 
has  overlaid  the  doctrine  of  the  incarnation,  we  quote 
from  Hegel  (Iteligionsphilosophie,  ii,  2G1) :  ''  That  which 
first  existed  was  the  idea  in  its  simple  imiversaUty,  the 
Father;  the  second  is  the  particular,  the  idea  in  its 
manifestation,  the  Son — to  wit,  the  idea  in  its  extcnial 
existence,  so  that  the  external  manifestation  is  clianged 
into  the  first,  and  known  as  the  divine  idea,  the  identity 
of  the  divine  with  the  human.  The  third  is  this  con- 
sciousness, God  as  the  Holy  Spiiit,  and  this  spirit  in  his 
existence  is  the  Chiurch."  According  to  Lessmg, "  This 
doctrine  (of  the  Trinity)  will  lead  human  reason  to  ac- 
knowledge that  God  cannot  possibly  be  imderstood  to 
be  one  by  that  reason  to  which  aU  finite  things  are  one ; 
that  his  unity  must  also  be  a  transcendental  unity  which 
does  not  exclude  a  kind  of  plurality."  To  Schelling 
"  it  is  clear  that  the  idea  of  Trinity  is  absurd,  unless  it 
be  considered  on  speculative  grounds The  incar- 
nation of  God  is  an  eternal  incarnation ;"  and  by  Fichte 
the  Son  is  regarded  as  God  attaining  to  a  conscinus- 
ness  of  himself  in  man.  See,  farther,  Hagenbach,  Hist, 
of  Doctrines,  ii,  384-420.  INIarheineke,  who  in  theolog- 
ical obscurities  was  an  apt  disciple  of  his  master  Hegel, 
thus  discourses  of  the  incarnation  (Grvndkhren  d.  Christ- 
lichen  Doymatik,  §  325,  326)  :  "  As  spirit,  by  renouncing 
individuality,  man  is  in  truth  elevated  above  himself, 
without  having  abandoned  the  human  nature ;  as  spirit 
renouncing  absoluteness,  God  has  lowered  himself  to  hu- 
man nature,  without  having  abandoned  his  existence  as 
divine  Spirit.  The  unity  of  the  divine  and  himian  na- 
ture is  but  the  unity  m  that  Spirit  whose  existence  is 
the  knowledge  of  the  truth  with  which  the  doing  of 
good  is  identical.  This  spirit,  as  God  in  the  human  na- 
ture, and  man  in  the  divine  nature,  is  the  God-man. 
The  man  wise  in  divine  holmess,  and  holy  in  divine 
wisdom,  is  the  God-man.  As  a  historical  fact,  this  un- 
ion of  God  with  man  is  manifest  and  real  in  the  person 
of  Jesus  Christ ;  in  him  the  divine  manifestation  has  be- 
come perfectly  human.  The  conception  of  the  God- 
man,  in  the  historical  person  of  Jesus  Christ,  contains  in 
itself  two  phases  in  one :  First,  that  God  is  manifest  only 
through  man,  and  in  this  relation  Christ  is  as  j'et  placed 
on  an  equality  with  all  other  men ;  he  is  the  Son  of 
Man,  and  therein  at  first  represents  only  the  possibility 
of  God  becoming  man ;  secondly,  that  in  this  man,  Je- 
sus Christ,  God  is  manifest  as  in  none  other;  this  man- 
ifest man  is  the  manifest  God ;  but  the  manifest  God  is 
the  Son  of  God,  and  in  this  relation  Christ  is  God's  Son ; 
and  this  is  the  actual  fulfilment  of  the  possibiUty  or 
promise ;  it  is  the  reality  of  God  becoming  man."  For 
farther  quotations  from  German  Rationalists,  see  Man- 
sel,  Limits  of  Religious  Thought,  p.  154-163,  378-383. 

AVhile,  as  respects  the  question  of  antecedency,  the 
propriety  of  introducing  Swedenborg  in  the  company  of 
Rationalists  might  be  iiiiestiimt  d.  we  regard  his  views 
on  the  ulcarnation  as  entitling  him  to  consideration  in 
this  connection.  "He  taught  that,  mstead  of  a  trinity 
o{  j}ej-so7}s  (set  forth  in  the  symbols  of  the  Church),  wo 
must  hold  a  trinity  of  the  person,  by  which  he  under- 
stood that  that  which  is  divine  in  the  nature  of  Christ 
is  the  Father,  that  the  divine  which  is  united  to  the 
human  is  the  Son,  and  the  divine  which  proceeds  from 
him  is  the  Holy  Spirit,'"  etc.  (Hagenbach,  Hist  ofDoct, 
ii,  419).  For  the  literature  of  Rationalism  and  its  po- 
lemics, consult  Hagenbach,  Encyclop.  dtr  Theologischen 
Wissenchaften,  p.  90-93.  We  cainiot  but  suggest  that 
aU  speculations  upon  the  incarnation,  which  on  the  one 
hand  rob  Christ  of  his  divinity  as  the  true  God,  or  on 
the  other  of  his  humanity  as  truly  man,  subject  them- 
selves to  the  severe  strictures  of  Coleridge  (Wo7-l-s,  Am. 
edit.  V,  552 ;  comp.  also  v,  447)  :  "  That  Socinianism  is 
not  a  religion,  but  a  theori-,  and  that,  too,  a  very  pemi- 
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clous  theory,  or  a  very  unsatisfactory  theory— iierni- 
cious,  for  it  exdudes  all  our  deep  and  awful  ideas  of  the 
perfect  holiness  of  God,  his  justice,  and  his  mercy,  and 
thereby  makes  the  voice  of  conscience  a  delusion,  as 
having  no  correspondent  in  the  character  of  the  legis- 
lator; ....  unsatisfactory,  for  it  promises  forgiveness 
without  any  solution  of  the  difficulty  of  the  compatibil- 
ity of  this  with  the  justice  of  God ;  in  no  way  explains 
the  fallen  condition  of  man,  nor  offers  any  means  for  his 
regeneration.  '  If  you  will  be  good,  you  will  be  happy,' 
it  says.  '  That  may  be,  but  my  will  is  weak ;  I  sink  in 
the  struggle.'"  Wc  may  even  adduce  the  trenchant 
sarcasm  of  Hume,  "  To  be  a  philosophical  sceptic  is  the 
first  step  towards  becoming  a  sound  believing  Chris- 
tian," whudi,  interpreted  in  plainer  phrase,  is,  "He  who 
comes  to  Christ  must  first  believe  he  is  not."  (Consult 
Martcnsen,  Dixjmatics,  §  137.) 

W.  Additional  Texts  illustrative  of  the  Subject.  —  1. 
Prophecies  of  Christ  incarnate. — Gen.  iii,  15,  The  seed 
of  the  woman;  xlviii,  16, The  angel;  xlix,  10,  Shiloh; 
Deut.  xviii,  18,  19,  The  prophet  like  unto  Moses ;  Job 
xix,  23-27,  The  Redeemer  that  liveth;  xxxiii,  23,  The 
Angel  intercessor ;  Psa.  ii,  6,  7,  The  Sonship  declared : 
xvi,  10,  11,  The  Holy  One  free  from  corruption;  xxii. 
The  sufferings  of  the  Messiah ;  xxiv,  7-10,  Jehovah  of 
glory,  with  1  Cor.  ii,  8 ;  xlv,  The  perpetuity  and  glorj' 
of  his  kingdom ;  Ixxii,  xl,  G-10,  A  body  prepared  for  the 
Messiah ;  ex,  IMessiah  the  Lord,  Priest,  Conqueror ;  ex, 
l,with  Matt,  xxii,  42-45 ;  Prov.  viii,  ix,  tTS~n,  Wisdom 
personified ;  Isa.  vi,  1-3,  As  Lord  of  hosts,  John  xii,  41 ; 
Isa.  vii,  14 ;  viii,  10,  The  Virgin's  child,  named  Imman- 
uel ;  ix,  5,  6,  Attributes  of  Deity  ascribed  to  the  child  to 
be  born;  xi,  1-10,  Messiah  from  the  root  of  Jesse;  xxxii, 
1-5,  The  blessings  of  Christ's  kingdom  ;  xl,  3,  As  Jeho- 
vah, with  Matt,  iii,  3 ;  xlii,  1-5,  The  office  of  Christ ; 
xliv,  0,  As  Jehovah  the  first  and  the  last,  with  Rev.  i, 
17;  Iii,  13-15;  liii.  The  sufferings,  death,  and  burial  of 
Christ ;  Jer.  xxiii,  5,  6 ;  xxxiii,  15,  16,  The  Lord  our 
righteousness,  with  1  Cor.  i,  30 ;  Ezek.  i,  26,  The  appear- 
ance of  a  man  upon  the  throne ;  Dan.  vii,  13, 14,  The 
glory  of  the  Son  of  Man ;  Joel  ii,  28-32,  Christ  the  Sav- 
iour, with  Acts  ii,  17,  21 ;  Micah  v,  2-4,  The  birthplace 
of  Christ  foretold ;  Hag.  ii,6-9.  The  desire  of  all  nations ; 
Zech.  iii,  8 ;  vi,  12, 13,  The  Branch ;  xii,  10 ;  xiii,  1,  The 
opening  of  a  fountam  for  sin ;  xiii,  7,  The  shepherd  to  be 
smitten ;  JMal.  iii,  1,  The  Lord  to  come  to  his  Temple, 
with  Luke  ii,  27,  etc. ;  Matt,  i,  18-25 ;  Luke  i,  30-38 ;  ii, 
Circumstances  of  Christ's  birth ;  xxii,  43,  David  calling 
Christ  Lord;  Luke  xxiv,  19,  44,  Christ  interpreting 
prophcc}^  concerning  himself. 

2.  The  dimnity  of  Christ  in  the  New  Test,— John  i ;  iii, 
13,  31 ;  V,  17,  27, 31,  36  ;  vi,  33-63  ;  viii,  5,  6,  58 ;  x,  24- 
38 ;  xii,  41 ;  xiv,  1,  6-14,  20 ;  XN-ii,  3  ;  xix,  36 ;  xx,  28 ; 
Acts  ii,34;  vii,  59,60;  x,  36;  xx,28;  xiii,  33;  Rom.  i, 
4;  ix,5;  xi,36;  xiv,  10-12;  lCor.ii,8;  viii,  6;  xv,47; 
2Cor.iv,4;  Gal.iv,4,5;  Eph.i,10,23;  iv,24;  Phil,  ii, 
6-8,9-11;  iii,  21;  Col.  i,  3, 15-19 ;  ii,9, 10;  iii,  10, 11;  1 
Tim.  iii,  16 ;  Tit.  ii,  13,  ^vith  Hos.  i,  7 ;  Heb.  i,  2-12 ;  ii, 
14-18;  iii,  1-5;  iv,  16;  v.  7-9;  ix,  11;  x,  20;  xiii,  8; 
Jas.  ii,  7  ;  1  Pet,  iii,  18  ;  2  Pet.  i,  1 ;  1  John  i,  1-3 ;  iii,  8 ; 
iv,2,9, 14;  v,19,20;  Jude4;  Rev.  i,  4-17;  ii,8;  vii,  17; 
xxii,  1,16,34,  etc. 

3,  The  humanit;/  of  Christ.— Matt,  i,  18;  ii,  2;  iv,  2; 
viii,  20,  24;  xvi,  iS;  xxii,  42;  xxvi,  67;  xxvii,  26,  59, 
60 ;  Mark  iv,  38 ;  x,  47 ;  xv,  46 ;  Luke  i,  31 ;  ii,  7, 11, 21, 
52;  iii,  23;  xxii,  64;  xxiii,  11;  John  i,  14;  iv,  2,  6,  7; 
vu,  27 ;  xi,  33,  35 ;  xii,  27 ;  xix,  1,  28,  30 :  xx,  27  ;  Acts 
ii,22,31;  iu,15,22;  xiii,  23  ;  Rom.  i,  3  ;  Gal.  iii,  16;  iv, 
4 ;  Phil,  ii,  7,  8 ;  2  Tim.  ii,  8 ;  Heb.  ii,  14, 17 ;  vu,  26, 28 ; 
1  John  i,  12 ;  iii,  5 ;  iv,  3 ;  2  John  7,  etc. 

X.  Literature.  —  Athanasius,  De  Incarnntiom  Dei 
Verbi  et  contra  A  rianos,  in  Ojrp.  (ed.  Patavii,  1777\  i, 
695  sq. ;  Tertullian,  Opera  (1695,  fol.),  p.  307  sq. ;  Cyrill. 
Hierosol.  De  Chrvito  Incarnato,  in  Opera  (1763,  fol".),  p. 
162  sq. ;  CyriU.  Alexandrinus,  De  Ittcanwtione  Unigeniti, 
in  Opera  (1638,  fol.),  v,  1 ;  Hilary.  De  Trinitate  (Paris, 
1631),  bk.  ii,  p.  17  sq. ;  Chrj-sostom,  Homilia  ("  In  prin- 


cipio  erat  Verbum"),  in  Opera,  xii.  .'i71 ;  Zanchius,  De 
Jncarnatione  Filii  Dei,  in  Ojk  ra  (  KUO,  folio),  viii,  1; 
Gregory  Nazianzen,0/'«//('  ///  iin/iri/n/cm  Chrisli  (transl, 
by  i-I,  S.  Boyd,  in  The  Fathers  nut  I'dpists,  1834)  ;  G.  F, 
Baur,  Die  Chr.  Lehre  v.  d.  Dreieinie/keit  n.  Menschicerd- 
ung  Gottes  (Tubingen,  1841) ;  Johann  Aug.  Ernesti,  De 
Dignitate  et  Veritate  Incarnationis  Filii  Dei,  in  his 
Opmcula  Theologica  (1792) ;  Gass,  Geschichte  der  Prot. 
Dogm.  i.  Ill  sq. ;  A.  Hahn,  Lehrhuch  des  christlichen 
Glaubens  (1828),  p.  448  sq. ;  Duguet,  Principes  de  la  Foi 
Chretienne,  and  responses  to  Renan's  Vie  de  Jesu,  by  his 
countrymen  Freppel,  Bp.  Plantier,  and  Poujoulat ;  J.  A. 
Dorner,  Fntwicklunr/sffeschichte  der  J^ehrefur  die  Person 
Christi,  i,  passim ;  ii,  51  sq.,  432^42,  591  sq.  (transl.  also 
in  Clark's  Lib.);  Thomasius,  Christi  Person  mid  Werk 
(Erlangen,  1857);  J.  P.  Langc.  T.,Ii,n  .Lsu.  ii.  66  si].; 
Karl 'SXerner,  Geschichte  d<  r  A/mfiu/.  fisc/ii  n  mnl  Pulemi- 
schen  Literafur  der  Christlirhm  Th(j,h,;ri''  i1m;I),  i.  387 
sq.,  566  sq. ;  ii,  175  sq. ;  jM.  F.  Sadler,  Kmnmniiel,  or  the 
Incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God  the  Foundalhm  of  immu- 
table Truth  (1867)  ;  John  Owen,  Xpi(yTo\ayta,  or  a  Dec- 
laration of  the  glorious  Mystei-ji  of  the  Person  of  Christ 
God  and  Man  (Lond.  1826),  xii,  1-343 ;  Pearson,  On  the 
Creed;  Burnet,  On  the  39  Articles,  Art.  ii ;  Archbishop 
Usher,  Immanuel,  or  the  Mi/stert/  of  the  Incarnation  of 
the  Son  of  God  (Lond.  1648,"  fol.) ;  fhos.  Goodwin,  Christ 
the  Mediator,  in  Works  (1681,  fol.),  iii,  1-427  ;  R.  J.  Wil- 
berforce,  Doct.  of  the  Incai-n.  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
in  its  Relation  to  Mankind  and  the  Church  ;  Edward  Ir- 
ving, The  Doctrine  of  the  Incarnation  opened  (in  Ser- 
mons') ;  Robt.  Turnbull,  Theophany,  or  the  Manifestation 
of  God  in  Christ  Jesus ;  John  Farrer,  Bampton  Lecture 
(1803),  p.  59  sq. ;  Robert  Fleming,  The  Loganth?-opos,  or 
a  Discourse  concerning  Christ  as  the  Logos  (Lond.  1705), 
vol.  ii  of  Chrisfology ;  Thomas  Bradburj^,  Mysteri/  of 
Godliness  considered  in  61  Sermons  (Edinb.  1795) ;  Wm. 
Sherlock,  Vindication  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinitg  and 
the  Incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God  (Lond.  1691) ;  ]Marcu8 
Dods,  On  the  Incarnation  of  the  Eternal  Word,  with  rec. 
notice  by  Dr.  Thomas  Chalmers  (2d  ed.  1849) ;  Bib.  Rep, 
1832,  p.  1 ;  1849.  p.  636  sq. ;  Brownson's  Quart.  Rev.  sec. 
series,  iv,  136;  v,  137  sq. ;  vi,  287  sq. :  Church  Rev.  iv, 
428  sq. ;  Biblioth.  Sacra,  xi,  729 ;  xii,  52 ;  xxiv,  41  sq. 
(an  able  art.  on  the  theory  of  Incarnation,  Ajiril,  1854) ; 
Methodist  Quart.  Rev.  1851,  p.  114 ;  1866,  p.  290 ;  Kitto's 
Jounud  of  Sacred  Literature,  first  series,  iii,  10/-113; 
Theological  Eclectic,  ii,  184;  Massillon,  "Les  caracteres 
de  la  grandeur  de  Jesus  Christ,"  in  (Eurres  Completes, 
vi,  107  ;  on  1  Cor.  ii,  7,  8 ;  vii,  89 ;  Bp.  Stillingfleet,  ^er- 
morn  (1690),  iii,  336  ;  Bossuet,  three  Sermons,  (Euvj-es, 
\ai,  1 ;  Bp.  Atterbury,  Sermons,  iv,  61 ;  Joseph  Benson, 
Sermons,  ii,  604 ;  Archbp.  Tillotson,  (fol.  ed.).  i,  431 ;  Bp. 
Beveridge,  Woi-ks,  ii,  564;  Bp.  Home,  Disc,  i,  193;  Bp. 
Van  Mildert,  W^orks,  v,  359 ;  J.  H.  Newman,  Sermons,  ii, 
29 ;  C.  Simeon,  Works,  xix,  170 ;  Richard  Duke,  The 
Divinity  and  Humanity  of  Jesus  Christ  (1730),  p.  29; 
Thomas  Arnold,  Sermon  on  1  Tim.  iii,  16,  at  Rugby 
(1833)  p.  Ill ;  W.  A.  Butler,  The  Mystery  of  the  Holy 
incarnation  (Amer.  ed.),  i,  58;  George  Rawlinson,  Ser- 
mon on  John  i,  11,  p.  1 ;  Riggenbach,  Sermon  on  the  Per- 
son of  Jesus  Christ,  transl.  in  Fotindations  of  our  Faith, 
p.  100.  For  other  sermons  on  the  incarnation,  see  Dar- 
ling's Ci/elopwdia  Bibliographica,  col.  1059,  1063,  1064, 
1546, 1547, 1595-1597 ;  also  IMalcolm's  Theol.  Index, p.  234. 
Compare  Stanlev,  East.  Ch.  p.  279, 352 ;  Baptist  Quart. 
1870  (July);  A  mer.  Ch.  Rev.  1870,  p.  82 ;  Am.  Presh.  Rev. 
1869,  p.  324;  Bib.  Sac.  1870,  p.  1 ;  Mercersb.  Rev.  1858, 
p.  419 ;  Brit,  and  For.  Ev.  Rev.  1861  (Jan.,  art.  iv) ;  1866 
(Jan.)  ;  1868  (July) ;  Theol.  Eclect.  iii,  167  ;  Bullet.  Theol. 
1867  (Jan.),  p.  23"sq.  See  also  references  to  the  subject, 
more  or  less  extensive,  in  Lives  of  Christ, hy  Sepp.  Kuhn, 
Baumgarten,  Ewald,  Van  Osterzee,  Neander,  Jeremy 
Taylor,  Ellicott,  Pressense,  Young,  Andrews ;  Lichten- 
stein's  Jesus  Ch7-istus,  Abiiss  seines  Lebens,  in  Herzog's 
Real-Encyklop.  vol.  vi ;  also  Bibliography  of  Life  of  Je- 
sus in  Hase's  Leben  Jesu  (Lpz.  1854) ;  also  Literatiure  un- 
der Christologv,  vol  ii,  p.  284.    (J.  K.  B.) 
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Incartulati,  a  term  for  the  certificates  of  liberation 
piveii  to  serfs  or  slaves  of  churches  and  monasteries  who 
were  liberated.— Pierer,  Univ.  Lex.  viii,  841. 

Iiicastratura  (sepulcrum)  is  a  name  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  for  a  smaU  place  in  the  aUar-stones  set 
apart  for  the  storage  of  saints'  relics.— Pierer,  Univ.  Lex. 
viii,  841. 

Incensarium  (or  Incensoriuji)  is  the  name  of  the 
vessel  used  in  the  Romish  and  some  of  the  Oriental 
churches  for  containing  the  incense  to  be  burned.     See 

IXCEXSE. 

Incensation  is  the  lighting  and  burning  of  the  in- 
cense.    See  Incekse. 

Incense  (mi:;p,  letorah',  Deut.  xxxiii,  10;  usu- 
ally rrntip.  h'lo'reth,  which  is  once  apphed  likewise  to 
the/((/of  rams,  being  the  part  always  burned  in  sacri- 
fice; once  ^lip_,  Miter',  Jer.  xliv,  21;  all  forms  of  the 
verb  "lUp,  prop,  to  smoke,  hence  to  cause  an  odor  by 
burning,  often  itself  applied  to  the  act  of  burning  in- 
cense ;  Greek,  SD/iinjua  and  cognate  terms ;  sometimes 
riDiab,  lehonah',  Isa.  xliii,  23;  Ix,  G;  Ixvi,  3;  Jer.  vi, 
20;  xvii, 26;  yM,b,franMncense,as  elsewhere  rendered), 
a  perfume  which  gives  forth  its  fragrance  by  burning, 
and,  in  particular,  that  perfume  which  was  burned  upon 
the  Jewish  altar  of  incense.  (See  Weimar,  De  suffitu 
aromatum,  Jen.  1678.)  See  Altar.  Indeed,  the  biu-n- 
ing  of  incense  seems  to  have  been  considered  among 
the  Hebrews  so  much  of  an  act  of  worship  or  sacred  of- 
fering that  we  read  not  of  any  other  use  of  incense  than 
this  among  them.  Nor  among  the  Egyptians  do  we 
discover  any  trace  of  burned  perfume  except  in  sacer- 
dotal use;  but  in  Persian  sculptures  we  see  incense 
burned  before  the  king.  The  offering  of  incense  has 
formed  a  part  of  the  religious  ceremonies  of  most  an- 
cient nations.  The  Egyptians  burned  resin  in  honor  of 
the  sun  at  its  rising,  myrrh  when  at  its  meridian,  and 
a  mixture  called  kuphi  at  its  setting  (Wilkinson,  Anc. 
Egypt.x,  315).  Plutarch  {De  Is.  et  Os.  c.  lii,  Ixxx)  de- 
scribes kuphi  as  a  mixture  of  sixteen  ingredients.  "In 
the  temple  of  Siva  incense  is  offered  to  the  Lingam  six 
times  in  twenty-four  hours"  (Roberts,  Oriental  Illust.  p. 
368).  It  was  also  an  element  in  the  idolatrous  worship 
of  the  Israelites  (Jer.  xi,  12,  17 ;  xlviii,  35 ;  2  Chron. 
xxxiv,  25). 

1.  The  incense  employed  in  the  service  of  the  taber- 
nacle was  distinguished  as  O'laSil  riilbp  (ketureth 
has-sammim ;  Exod.  xxv,  6,  incense  of  the  uromas ;  Sept. 
t)  avv^KTiQ  Tov  Bvixid/iaTOQ  ;  Vulg.  thjmiamata  boni 
odores ;  A.  V.  "  sweet  incense").  The  ingredients  of  the 
sacred  incense  are  enumerated  with  great  precision  in 
Exod.  XXX,  34,  35 :  "  Take  unto  thee  sweet  spices,  stac- 
tc  (wjaS,  nataph),  and  onycha  (rpJl'J,  shecheletli),  and 
galbanum  (ln325n^  chelhenah~)  ;  these  sweet  spices  with 
pure  frankincense  (MShb,  lehonah)  :  of  each  shall  there 
be  a  like  weight.  And  thou  shalt  make  of  it  a  perfume, 
a  confection  after  the  art  of  the  apothecary,  tempered 
together,  pure  and  holy."  See  each  of  these  ingredients 
in  its  alphabetical  place.  All  incense  which  was  not 
made  of  these  ingredients  was  called  n"iT  nii:;p  {ke- 
toruh  zuruh),  "  strange  incense,"  Exod.  xxx,  9,  and  Avas 
forbidden  to  be  offered.  According  to  Rashi  on  Exod. 
xxx,  34,  the  above-mentioned  perfumes  were  mixed  in 
equal  proportions,  seventy  manehs  being  taken  of  each. 
They  were  compounded  by  the  skill  of  the  apothecary, 
to  whose  use,  according  to  Rabbinical  tradition,  was  de- 
voted a  portion  of  the  Temple,  called,  from  the  name  of 
the  family  whose  especial  duty  it  was  to  prepare  the 
incense,  "  the  house  of  Abtincs."  So  in  the  large  tem- 
ples of  India  "is  retained  a  man  whose  chief  business  it 
is  to  distil  sweet  waters  from  flowers,  and  to  extract  oil 
from  wood,  flowers,  and  other  substances"  (Roberts,  Ori- 
ental Illust.  p.  82).  The  priest  or  Levite  to  whose  care 
the  incense  was  intrusted  was  one  of  the  fifteen  DiSllsa 


(memunnini),  or  prefects  of  the  Temple.  Constant  watch 
was  kept  in  tlie  house  of  Abtines  that  the  incense  might 
always  be  in  readiness  (Buxtorf,  Lexicon  Talmud,  s.  v. 
D3"^:33X).  In  addition  to  the  four  ingredients  already 
mentioned,  Jarchi  enumerates  seven  others,  thus  making 
eleven,  which  the  Jewish  doctors  affirm  were  commmii- 
cated  to  Moses  on  Mount  Sinai.  Josephus  {War,  v,  5, 
5)  mentions  thirteen.  The  proportions  of  the  addi- 
tional spices  are  given  by  Maimonides  {Ctle  hammik- 
dash,  ii,  2,  §  3)  as  follows :  of  myrrh,  cassia,  spikenard, 
and  saffron,  sixteen  manehs  each ;  of  costus.  twelve  ma- 
nehs ;  cinnamon,  nine  manehs ;  sweet  bark,  three  ma- 
nehs. The  weight  of  the  whole  confection  was  308  ma- 
nehs. To  these  was  added  the  fourth  part  of  a  cab  of 
salt  of  Sodom,  with  amber  of  Jordan,  and  an  herb  caUed 
"the  smoke-raiser"  {'(OH  tl^"^,  maaleh  uslidn), 'known 
only  to  the  cunning  in  such  matters,  to  whom  the  secret 
descended  by  tradition.  In  the  ordinary  daily  service 
one  maneh  was  used,  half  in  the  morning  and  half  in 
the  evening.  Allowing,  then,  one  maneh  of  incense  for 
each  day  of  the  solar  j'ear,  the  three  manehs  which  re- 
mained were  again  pomided,  and  used  l)y  the  high- 
priest  on  the  day  of  atonement  (Lev.  xvi,  12).  A  store 
of  it  was  constantly  kept  in  the  Temple  (Joseph.  War, 
vi,  8,  3).  The  further  directions  are  that  this  precious 
compound  should  be  made  or  broken  up  into  minute 
particles,  and  that  it  should  be  deposited,  as  a  very  holy 
tiling,  in  the  tabernacle  "  before  the  testimony"  (or  ark). 
As  the  ingredients  are  so  minutety  specified,  there  was 
nothing  to  prevent  wealthy  persons  from  liaving  a  sim- 
ilar perfume  for  private  use :  this,  therefore,  was  for- 
bidden under  pain  of  excommmiication :  "  Ye  shall  not 
make  to  j'ourselves  according  to  the  composition  there- 
of: it  shall  be  unto  thee  holy  for  the  Lord.  Whoso- 
ever shall  make  like  mito  that,  to  smell  thereto,  shall 
even  be  cut  off  from  his  people"  (ver.  37,  38).  So  in 
some  part  of  India,  according  to  IMichaelis  {Mosaisches 
Recht,  art.  249),  it  was  considered  high  treason  for  any 
person  to  make  use  of  the  best  sort  of  calambak,  which 
was  for  the  service  of  the  king  alone.  The  word  which 
describes  the  various  ingredients  as  being  "tempered 
together"  literally  means  salted  (llsTC^,  memidlach'). 
The  Chaldee  and  Greek  versions,  however,  have  set  the 
example  of  renderiiit;-  ii  l.y  ini.n  ,1  or  tempered,  as  if  their 
idea  was  that  the  iWiW  icnt  in^icilients  were  to  be  mixed 
together,  just  as  salt  is  niixeil  with  any  substance  over 
which  it  is  sjmnkled.  Ainsworth  contends  for  the  lit- 
eral meaning,  inasmuch  as  the  law  (Lev.  ii,  13)  express- 
ly says,  "  With  all  thine  offerings  thou  shalt  offer  salt." 
In  support  of  this  he  cites  INIaimonides,  who  affirms  that 
there  was  not  anything  offered  on  the  altar  without 
salt,  except  the  wine  of  the  drink-offering,  and  the 
blood,  and  the  wood ;  and  of  the  incense  he  says,  still 
more  expressly,  that  "  they  added  to  it  a  cab  of  salt." 
In  accordance  with  this,  it  is  supposed,  our  Saviour 
says.  "  Every  sacrifice  shall  be  salted  with  salt"  (JNIark 
ix,  49).  Ainsworth  further  remarks:  "If  our  speech  is 
to  be  always  with  grace,  seasoned  with  salt,  as  the  apos- 
tle teaches  (Col.  iv,  6),  how  much  more  should  our  in- 
cense, our  prayers  unto  God,  be  therewith  seasoned  1" 
It  is  difficult,  however,  to  see  how  so  anomalous  a  sub- 
stance as  salt  could  well  be  combined  in  the  prepara- 
tion ;  and  if  it  was  used,  as  we  incUne  to  think  that  it 
was,  it  was  probably  added  in  the  act  of  offering.  See 
Salt.  The  expression  123  "13  {bad  bebad),  Exod. 
xxx,  34,  is  interpreted  by  the  Chaldee  "weight  by 
weight,"  that  is,  an  equal  weight  of  each  (comp.  Jarchi, 
ad  loc.) ;  and  this  rendering  is  adopted  by  our  version. 
Others,  however,  and  among  them  Aben-Ezra  and  INIai- 
monides, consider  it  as  signifying  that  each  of  the  spices 
was  separatelj'  prepared,  and  that  all  were  afterwards 
mixed. 

2.  Aaron,  as  high-priest,  was  criginalh^  appointed  to 
offer  incense,  but  in  tne  daily  service  of  the  second  Tem- 
ple the  office  devolved  upon  the  inferior  priests,  from 
among  whom  one  was  chosen  by  lot  (IVIishna,  yoma,  ii, 
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4;  Luke  i,  9)  each  morning  and  evening  (Abarbanel,  On 
Lev.  X,  1).  A  peculiar  blessing  was  supposed  to  be  at- 
tached to  this  service,  and  in  order  that  all  might  share 
in  it,  the  lot  was  cast  among  those  who  were  "  new  to 
the  incense,"  if  any  remained  (INIishna,  Yoma,  1.  c. ;  Bar- 
tenora.  On  Tamvl,  v,  2).  Uzziah  was  punished  for  his 
presumption  in  attempting  to  infringe  the  prerogatives 
of  the  descendants  of  Aaron,  who  were  consecrated  to 
burn  incense  (2  Chron.  xxvi,  16-21 ;  Joseph.  Ant.  ix,  10, 
4).  The  officiating  priest  appointed  another,  whose  of- 
fice it  was  to  take  the  fire  from  the  brazen  altar.  Ac- 
cording to  JMaimonides  (Tamid  Uinus,  ii,  8;  iii,  5),  this 
fire  was  taken  from  the  second  pile,  which  was  over 
against  the  8.E.  corner  of  the  altar  of  biu-nt-offeruig, 
and  was  of  fig-tree  wood.  A  silver  shovel  (MJ^np, 
machiah)  was  first  filled  with  the  live  coals,  and  after- 
■warils  emptied  into  a  golden  one,  smaller  than  the  for- 
mer, so  that  some  of  the  coals  were  spilled  fMishna, 
Tamid,  v,b;  Fomrr,  iv,  4;  comp.  Rev.  viii,  5).  Another 
priest  cleared  the  golden  altar  from  the  cinders  which 
had  been  left  at  the  previous  oifering  of  License  (Mish- 
na,  Tamid,  iii,  6, 9 ;  vi,  1). 

Tlie  times  of  offering  incense  were  specified  in  the 
instructions  first  given  to  iNIoses  (Exod.  xxx,  7,  8).  The 
morning  incense  was  offered  when  the  lamps  were  trim- 
med in  the  holy  place,  and  before  the  sacrifice,  when  the 
watchman  sot  for  the  purpose  announced  the  break  of 
day  (INIishna,  Yoma,  iii,  1,  5).  When  the  lamps  were 
lighted  ••  lietween  the  evenings,"  after  the  evening  sac- 
rifice and  before  the  drink-offerings  were  offered,  in- 
cense was  again  burnt  on  the  golden  altar  wliich  "  be- 
longed to  the  oracle"  (1  Kings  vi,  22),  and  stood  before 
the  veil  which  separated  the  holy  place  from  the  Holy 
of  Holies,  the  throne  of  God  (Rev.  viii,  4;  Philo,  De 
Anini.  idon.  §  3). 

When  the  priest  entered  the  holy  place  with  the  in- 
cense, all  the  people  were  removed  from  tlic  Temple, 
and  from  between  the  porch  and  the  altar  (ilaimonides, 
Tamid  Umu.^,  iii,  3 ;  comi)are  Luke  i,  10}.  The  incense 
was  then  brought  from  the  house  of  Astines  in  a  large 
vessel  of  gold  called  CjS  {caph),  in  which  was  a  phial 
(""^13,  iazii-, proper!}^  "a  salver")  containing  the  incense 
(]VIishna,  Tamid,  v,  4).  The  assistant  priests  who  at- 
tended to  the  lamps,  the  clearing  of  the  golden  altar 
from  the  cinders,  and  the  fetching  fire  from  the  altar  of 
burnt-offering,  performed  their  offices  singh-,  bowed  to- 
wards the  ark  of  the  covenant,  and  left  the  holy  place 
before  the  priest,  whose  lot  it  was  to  offer  incense,  en- 
tered. Profound  silence  was  observed  among  the  con- 
gregation who  were  praying  without  (comp.  Rev.  viii, 
1),  and  at  a  signal  from  the  prefect  the  priest  cast  the 
incense  on  the  fire  (Mishna,  Tamid,  vi,  3),  and,  bowing 
reverently  towards  the  Holy  of  HoUes,  retired  slowly 
backwards,  not  prolonging  his  prayer  that  he  might  not 
alarm  the  congregation,  or  cause  them  to  fear  that  he 
had  been  struck  dead  for  offering  unworthily  (Lev.  xvi, 
13;  Luke  i,  21;  Mishna,  Yoma,  v,  1).  When  he  came 
out  he  pronounced  the  blessing  in  Xumb.  vi,  24-20,  the 
"magrephah"  sounded,  and  the  Levites  burst  forth  into 
song,  accompanied  by  the  full  swell  of  the  Temple  mu- 
sic, the  sountl  of  which,  say  the  Rabbins,  could  be  heard 
as  far  as  Jericho  (Jlishna,  Tamid,  iii,  8).  It  is  possible 
that  this  may  be  alluded  to  in  Rev.  viii,  5.  The  priest 
then  emptied  the  censer  in  a  clean  place,  and  hung  it 
on  one  of  the  horns  of  the  altar  of  burnt-offering.  See 
Censer. 

On  the  day  of  atonement  the  service  was  different. 
The  high-jiriist.  after  >a<rificing  the  l)ullock  as  a  sin- 
offering  for  himself  and  liis  family,  took  incense  in  his 
left  hand,  and  a  golden  shovel  filletl  with  live  coals  from 
the  west  side  of  the  brazen  altar  (Jarchi,  On  Lev.  xvi, 
12)  in  his  right,  and  went  into  the  Holy  of  Holies.  He 
then  placed  the  shovel  upon  the  ark  between  the  two 
bars.  In  the  second  Temple,  where  there  was  no  ark,  a 
stone  was  substituted.  Then,  sprinkling  the  incense 
upon  the  coals,  he  staved  till  the  house  was  filled  with 


smoke,  and,  walking  slowly  backwards,  came  without  tha 
veil,  where  he  prayed  for  a  short  time  (Jlaimonides, 
Yom  hakkippin;  (juoted  by  Ainsworth,  On  Lev.  xvi ;  Ou~ 
tram,  De  Sacrijidis,  i,  8,  §  11).     See  Atonejient,  Day 

OF. 

3.  With  regard  to  the  sjTnbolical  meaning  of  incense, 
opinions  have  been  many  and  widely  different.  While 
Maimonides  regarded  it  merely  as  a  perfume  designed 
to  counteract  the  effluvia  arising  from  the  beasts  which 
were  slaughtered  for  the  daily  sacrifice,  other  interpret- 
ers have  allowed  their  imaginations  to  run  riot,  and  vied 
with  the  wildest  speculations  of  the  Midrashim.  I'hilo 
{Quis  rer.  div.  hmr.sit.  §  41,  p.  501)  conceives  the  stacte 
and  onycha  to  be  symbolical  of  water  and  earth  ;  galba- 
num  and  frankincense  of  air  and  fire.  Josephus,  follow- 
ing the  traditions  of  his  time,  believed  that  the  ingredi- 
ents of  the  incense  were  chosen  from  the  products  of 
the  sea,  the  inhabited  and  the  uninhabited  parts  of  the 
earth,  to  indicate  that  all  things  are  of  God  and  for  God 
(!)'<(/•,  v,  5,  5).  As  the  Temple  or  tabernacle  was  the 
palace  of  Jehovah,  the  theocratic  king  of  Israel,  and  the 
ark  of  the  covenant  his  throne,  so  the  incense,  in  the 
opinion  of  some,  corresponded  to  the  perfumes  in  which 
the  luxurious  monarchs  of  the  East  delighted.  It  may 
mean  all  this,  but  it  must  mean  much  more.  Grotius, 
on  Exod.  xxx,  1,  says  the  mystical  signification  is  '•  sur- 
sum  habenda  corda."  Cornelius  h  Lapide,  on  Exod. 
xxx,  34,  considers  it  as  an  apt  emblem  of  propitiation, 
and  finds  a  symbolical  meanmg  in  the  several  ingredi- 
ents. Fairbairn  {Typology  of  Scripture,  ii,  320),  with 
many  others,  looks  upon  prayer  as  the  reality  of  which 
incense  is  the  symbol,  founding  his  conclusion  upon  Psa. 
cxli,  2 ;  Rev.  V,  8 ;  viii,  3,  4.  Bahr  {Symh.  d.  Mos.  Cidt. 
vol.  i,  c.  vi,  §  4)  opposes  this  view  of  the  subject  on  the 
grouad  that  the  chief  thing  in  offering  incense  is  not 
the  producing  of  the  smoke,  which  presses  like  prayer 
towards  heaven,  but  the  spreading  of  the  fragrance. 
His  own  exposition  may  be  summed  up  as  l')liows. 
Prayer,  among  all  Oriental  nations,  signifies  calling 
upon  tlie  name  of  God.  Tlie  oldest  prayers  corsisted  in 
tlie  mere  enumeration  of  the  several  titles  of  God.  The 
Scripture  places  incense  in  close  relationship  to  praver, 
so  that  offering  ii:cense  is  S3'nonymous  with  worship. 
Hence  incense  itself  is  a  symbol  of  the  name  of  God. 
The  ingredients  of  the  incense  correspond  severally  to 
the  perfections  of  God,  though  it  is  impossible  to  decide 
to  which  of  the  four  names  of  God  each  belongs.  Per- 
haps stacte  corresponds  to  iTliT|'  {Jehovah),  onycha  to 
D'^njJN  {Elohim),  galbanum  to  "^n  (chat),  and  frankin- 
cense to  UJinp  (Iddosh).  Such  is  Biihr's  exposition  of 
the  sj^mbolism  of  incense,  rather  ingenious  than  logical. 
Looking  upon  incense  in  connection  with  the  other  cer- 
emoTiial  observances  of  the  Mosaic  ritual,  it  would  rath- 
er seem  to  be  symbolical,  not  of  prayer  itself,  but  of 
that  which  makes  prayer  acceptable,  tlie  intercession  of 
Christ.  In  Rev.  viii,  3,  4,  the  incense  is  spoken  of  as 
something  distinct  from,  though  offered  with,  the  pray- 
ers of  all  the  saints  (comp.  Luke  i,  10) ;  and  ui  Rev.  v,  8 
it  is  the  golden  vials,  and  not  the  odors  or  incense,  which 
are  said  to  be  the  prayers  of  saints.  Psa.  cxli,  2,  at  first 
sight,  appears  to  militate  against  this  conclusion ;  but  if 
it  be  argued  from  this  passage  that  incense  is  an  em- 
blem of  prayer,  it  must  also  be  allowed  that  the  even- 
ing sacrifice  has  the  same  symbolical  meaning. — Ivitto ; 
Smith.     See  Perfl'me. 

IXCENSE,  Christiax.  The  use  of  incense  in  wor- 
ship was  not  carried  over  from  the  Jewish  to  the  Chris- 
tian Church;  yet  it  is  still  employed,  with  other  super- 
stitious usages,  in  the  Romish  Church,  and  in  some  of 
the  Oriental  churches.  The  incense  used  is  either  the 
resinous  gum  ollhanum,  brought  from  Arabia  or  the 
East  Indies,  or  an  imitation  of  it  manufactured  by  the 
chemists.     The  latter  is  most  common  now.. 

1.  It  is  certain  that  incense  was  not  used  in  the  first 
three  ages  of  the  Christian  Church.  Indeed  the  use  of 
It  was  a  mark  of  paganism,  as  is  fuUy  evinced  by  the 
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enactments  of  the  Christian  emperors  against  its  nse. 
"  The  very  places  or  houses  where  it  could  be  proved  to 
have  been  done  were,  by  a  law  of  Theodosius,  confis- 
cated by  the  government"  (comp.  Gothof,  De  Statu  Pa- 
gan, sub.  Christ.  Imper.  leg.  12).  A  few  grains  of  in- 
cense thrown  by  a  devotee  upon  a  pagan  altar  constituted 
an  act  of  worship.  The  apologists  for  Christianity,  Ar- 
nobius  {Contra  Gent.  2),  Tertiillian  {Apol.  30),  and  Lac- 
tantius  (i,  20),  make  distinct  and  separate  statements 
that  "  Christians  do  not  burn  incense"  like  pagans.  It 
appears  likely  that  the  use  of  incense  was  first  begun  in 
order  to  piu-ify  the  air  of  the  unwholesome  chambers, 
caverns,  etc.,  in  which  Christians  were  compelled  to 
worship,  just  as  candles  were  employed  necessarily, 
even  by  day,  in  subterranean  places.  Even  Komanist 
writers  (e.  g.  Claude  de  Vert)  assert  this.  Cardinal 
Bona,  indeed  (Res  Litm-gic.  i,  25),  seeks  to  derive  the 
use  of  incense  in  worship  from  apostolical  times,  but  his 
argument  is  worthless.  The  principal  argument  of  the 
Eomanists  rests  upon  Eev.  v,  8 :  "  Golden  vials  full  of 
odors,  which  are  the  prayers  of  saints ;"  as  if  anything 
could  be  argued,  for  practical  worship,  from  the  highly 
symbolical  language  of  that  beautiful  passage.  Censers 
are  not  mentioned  among  the  sacred  vessels  of  the  first 
four  centuries.  The  first  clear  proof  of  the  use  of  in- 
cense at  the  communion  occurs  in  the  time  of  Gregorj' 
the  Great,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  6th  centnrj'.  After 
that  period  it  became  common  in  the  Latin  Church. 
Its  mystical  representation  is,  according  to  Roman  Cath- 
olic authorities,  (1)  contrition  (Eccles.  xlv);  (2)  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel  (2  Con  ii,  14) ;  (3)  the  prayers 
of  the  faithful  (Psa.  cxli,  2 ;  Rev.  v,  8-24) ;  (4)  the  vir- 
tue of  saints  (Cant,  iii,  6).  See  above.  Incense  is 
chiefly  used  in  the  solemn  (or  high)  mass,  the  conse- 
cration of  churches,  solemn  consecrations  of  objects  in- 
tended for  use  in  public  worship,  and  in  the  burial  of 
the  dead.  There  are,  however,  also,  minor  incensations, 
and  some  of  the  monastic  associations  even  differed  in 
its  use.  Thus  the  Cistercians  used  incense  only  on  fes- 
tivals, while  the  Benedictines  and  Clug-niacs  introduced 
its  use  on  most  public  occasions. 

2.  The  ceiwer  (thuribulum)  is  a  brazen  pot  holding 
coals  on  which  the  incense  biu-ns.  The  censer  is  held 
by  three  chains,  varying  in  length,  but  generally  about 
three  feet  long.  When  longer,  the  use  of  them  by  the 
boys  who  act  as  censer-bearers  becomes  quite  a  feat  of 
gymnastics.  During  the  mass,  the  incense  is  thrown 
over  the  altar  and  over  the  "  sacrificing  priests"  by  the 
deacon  who  serves,  kneelmg.  The  Roman  writers  jus- 
tify this  mcensing  of  the  priest  on  the  theory  that  he 
represents  Christ,  and  that  therefore  the  homage,  typi- 
fied b)'  the  incense,  is  rendered  to  Christ  through  his 
representative  at  the  altar.  A  curious  rule  with  regard 
to  "incensing"  the  pope  is,  that  "when  the  pope  is 
standing,  the  servitor  who  incenses  him  must  stand; 
when  the  pope  is  sitting,  the  incenser  must  kneel."  No 
symbolical  or  mystical  meaning  has  been  found  for  this 
odd  rule :  the  real  one  doubtless  is,  that  when  tlie  pope 
is  standing,  a  kneeling  boy  could  not  so  manipulate  the 
censer  as  to  make  the  incense  reach  the  pontiff's  nos- 
trils. After  the  altar  and  officiating  priest  are  incensed, 
the  censer  is  thrown  in  the  direction  of  the  other  priests 
present,  and  last  of  all  towards  the  congregation.  As 
incense  is  a  mark  of  honor,  and  as  "  human  vanity  creeps 
in  everywhere"  (Bergier,  s.  v.  Encens),  kings,  great  men, 
and  public  officials  are  incensed  separately,  and  before 
the  mass  of  the  people.  See  Bergier,  Diet,  de  Theolo- 
gie,  ii,  423;  Migne,  Diet,  de  Liturgie,  p.  535  sq.;  Bing- 
ham, Oi-ig.  Eccles.  book  viii,  ch.  vi,  §  21 ;  Coleman,  An- 
cient Christianity,  xxi,  12;  Walcott,  Sacred  Archeology, 
p.  325  sq.;  Adiolptms,  Co7njje)idi)im  Theologicrim,]\7i; 
Broughton,  Bibliotheca  Hist.  Sacra,  i,  527';  Middleton, 
Letter  from  Rome,  p.  15 ;  Riddle,  Christian  Antiq.  p.  599 
sq.;  Siegel,  Ilandh.  der  Christl.-Kirchl.  Alterthiimer,  ii, 
441  sq.     See  Censer. 

Incest  (Lat.  in,  not;  castus,  chaste),  the  crime  of 
sexual  commerce  with  a  person  within  the  degrees  for- 


bidden by  the  (Levitical)  law  (see  Trier,  De  legibus  3I'o^ 
saicis  de  incestii,  Frcft.  a.  Oder,  1726).  See  Affinity? 
Consanguinity.  "An  instinct  almost  imiate  and  imi- 
versal,"  says  Gibbon  {Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Empii-e,  iv,  351),  "appears  to  prohibit  the  incestuous 
commerce  of  parents  and  chUdren  in  the  infinite  series 
of  ascending  and  descending  generations.  Concerning 
the  oblique  and  collateral  branches,  natiu-e  is  indifferent, 
reason  mute,  and  custom  various  and  arbitrary.  In 
Egypt,  the  marriage  of  brothers  and  sisters  was  admit- 
ted without  scruple  or  exception ;  a  Spartan  might  es- 
pouse the  daughter  of  his  father,  an  Athenian  that  of 
his  mother ;  and  the  nuptials  of  an  uncle  with  his  niece 
were  applauded  at  Athens  as  a  happy  union  of  the  dear- 
est relations.  The  profane  lawgivers  of  Rome  were 
never  tempted  by  interest  or  superstition  to  multiply 
the  forbidden  degrees;  but  they  inflexibly  condemned 
the  marriage  of  sisters  and  brothers,  hesitated  whether 
first  cousins  should  be  touched  by  the  same  interdict, 
revered  the  parental  character  of  aunts  and  uncles,  and 
treated  affinity  and  adoption  as  a  just  imitation  of  the 
ties  of  blood.  According  to  the  proud  maxims  of  the 
republic,  a  legal  marriage  could  only  be  contracted  by 
free  citizens ;  an  honorable,  at  least  an  ingenuous  birth, 
was  required  for  the  spouse  of  a  senator;  but  the  blood 
of  kings  could  never  mingle  in  legitimate  nuptials  with 
the  blood  of  a  Roman ;  and  the  name  of  '  stranger'  de- 
graded Cleopatra  and  Berenice  to  live  the  concubines  of 
I\Iark  Antony  and  Titus."  Vortigem,  king  of  South 
Britain,  equalled,  or,  rather,  excelled  the  Egyptians  and 
Persians  in  wickedness  by  marrying  his  own  daughter. 
The  queen  of  Portugal  was  married  to  her  uncle ;  and 
the  prince  of  BrazD,  the  son  of  that  uicestuous  mar- 
riage, wedded  his  aunt.  But  they  had  dispensations 
for  these  unnatural  marriages  from  his  holiness.  "In 
order,"  says  Paley,  "to  preserve  chastity  in  families, 
and  between  persons  of  different  sexes  brought  up  and 
living  together  in  a  state  of  unreserved  intimacy,  it  is 
necessary,  bj-  every  method  possible,  to  inculcate  an  ab- 
horrence of  incestuous  conjimctions;  which  abhorrence 
can  only  be  upheld  by  the  absolute  reprobation  of  cdl 
commerce  of  the  sexes  between  near  relations.  Upon 
this  principle  the  marriage,  as  well  as  other  cohabita- 
tion of  brothers  and  sisters  of  lineal  kindred,  and  of  all 
who  usually  live  in  the  same  family,  may  be  said  to  be 
forbidden  by  the  law  of  nature.  Restrictions  which  ex- 
tend to  remoter  degrees  of  kindred  than  what  this  rea- 
son makes  it  necessan^  to  prohibit  from  intermarriage 
are  founded  in  the  authority  of  the  positive  law  which 
ordains  them,  and  can  only  be  justified  by  their  tenden- 
cy to  diffuse  wealth,  to  connect  families,  or  to  promote 
some  political  advantage."  The  Roman  law  calls  inces- 
tuous connection  Jncestus  jnris  gentium,  while  it  desig- 
nates as  Incestus  juris  cirilis  the  intercourse  between 
other  members  of  the  families  which  it  considers  within 
the  forbidden  degrees.  The  principal  law  against  in- 
cest, however,  is  the  Lex  Jidia  de  adulttriis  co'ercendis 
of  Augustus.  Children  born  of  incest  {Ubcri  iiices/uosi) 
are  by  it  bastardized.  The  canon  law  extended  the  for- 
bidden degrees  very  far,  thus  giving  a  more  extended 
signification  to  the  appellation  of  incest.  By  it  a  dis- 
tinction was  made  between  the  Incestus  juris  diiini,  re- 
lating to  such  degrees  of  relationship  as  were  already 
condemned  by  the  Mosaic  law,  and  the  Incestus  juris 
humani,  relating  only  to  such  degrees  within  which 
marriage  is  forbidden  by  ecclesiastical  laws.  But  as 
in  the  latter  case  dispensations  can,  in  the  Romish 
Church,  always  be  obtained,  this  form  of  incest  is  mere- 
ly considered  an  offense  against  the  laws  of  the  Church, 
The  penal  statute  of  Charles  V  concerning  incest  is  based 
on  the  Roman  law,  but  includes  also  cohabitation  with 
a  daughter-in-law,  a  step-daughter,  and  a  mother-m- 
law.  Consequently  incest,  properly  so  called,  can  only 
take  place  between  ascendants  and  descendants,  brothers 
and  sisters,  parents-in-law  and  children-in-law,  step- 
parents and  step-children.  Prosecution  for  incest,  how- 
ever, is  legal  only  in  cases  where  persons  have  had  sex- 
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ual  intercourse  without  marriage ;  it  is  inapplicable 
where  marriage  has  been  contracted  in  good  faith,  and 
only  afterwards  tlie  contractors  become  aware  of  tlieir 
connection  being  incestuous.  Modern  law,  whicli  in 
the  main  is  based  on  the  Levitical,  and  from  which  the 
rule  of  the  Roman  law  differs  very  little,  prohibits  mar- 
riage between  relations  within  three  degrees  of  kindred ; 
computing  the  generations  not  from,  but  through  the 
common  ancestor,  and  accounting  affinity  the  same  as 
consanguinity.  The  issue,  however,  of  such  marriages 
are  not  bastardized  unless  the  parents  be  divorced  dur- 
ing tlieir  lifetime.  Penalties  are  enacted  for  incest  and 
unchastity  varying  from  simple  imprisonment  to  hard 
labor  for  a  term  of  five  or  six  years.  Sexual  intercourse 
between  parties  in  different  degrees  of  the  collateral 
lines  is  in  many  cases  considered  only  as  punishable 
by  the  police  regulations.  The  ascendants  are  generally 
punislied  more  severely  than  the  descendants.  The 
modern  Jews  permit  the  marriage  of  cousins,  and  even 
of  the  uncle  by  a  niece.  See  Pierer,  Universal  Lexi- 
kon,  viii,  8-11 ;  Paley,  Moral  Philosoi^hy,  i,  31G  sq. ;  Buck, 
Theolof/ical  Dictionary,  s.  v. 

INCEST,  Spiritual,  an  ideal  crime  committed  be- 
tween two  persons  who  have  a  sjiiritual  alliance,  by 
means  of  baptism  or  confirmation.  This  ridiculous  fan- 
cy was  made  use  of  as  an  instrument  of  great  tyranny  in 
times  when  the  power  of  the  pope  was  unlimited,  even 
queens  being  sometimes  divorced  upon  this  pretence. 
Incest  spiritual  is  also  understood  of  a  vicar  or  other 
beneficiary  who  holds  two  benefices,  one  whereof  de- 
pends upon  the  collation  of  the  other.  Such  spiritual 
incest  renders  both  the  one  and  the  other  of  these  bene- 
fices vacant. — Henderson's  Buck. 

Inchantment.  See  Enchantment. 
Inchofer,  Melchioh,  a  German  Jesuit,  was  born  at 
Vienna  or  at  Gunz  (Hungary)  in  1584.  He  entered  the 
Society  of  Jesus  in  1607,  and  studied  philosophy,  math- 
ematics, and  theology  at  Jlessina,  where  he  afterwards 
instructed.  In  1G36  he  went  to  Eome,  and  became  a 
member  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Index  and  of  the 
Holy  Office,  but  was  called  from  thence  to  the  college 
at  Macerata  in  164G.  He  died  in  1G48  at  IMUan.  His 
principal  works  are  Epistoke  B.Marioi  ad  Messaneitses 
Veritas  vindicata  (1G29)  : — Ilistoria  sacrce  Latinitatis 
(1G3G)  :  —  Annales  ecclesiastici  regni  Ilungarice  (1G44) 
(incomplete).  Under  the  pseudonyme  of  Eugenius  La- 
vande  Ninevensis  he  defended  his  order  and  its  educa- 
tional system  against  the  attacks  of  Scioppius  (Schopp), 
in  refutation  of  whom  he  wrote  several  pamphlets  (1G38- 
1641).  He  was  also  believed  to  be  the  author  of  the 
Monarchia  Solipsoi-um  (Venice,  1652 ;  French  transla- 
tion, Amst.  1722, 12mo) ;  but  Oudin  proved,  in  an  edition 
of  Niceron,  that  this  work  is  the  production  of  count 
Scotti  of  Piacenza,  who  entered  the  order  in  161G,  but 
became  discontented,  and  retired  from  it  in  1645.  See 
Niceron,  ^f em.  pour  servir,  etc.,  xxxv,  322-346 ;  xxxix, 
165-230 ;  Herzog,  Eeal-Enci/Hoj).  vi,  648 ;  Bavle,  Bist. 
Diet,  iii,  563  sq. ;  Tkeol  Univ.  Lex.  i,  405. 

Ilicineratio  is  a  name  in  the  Romish  Church  for 
the  consecration  of  a  certain  quantity  of  ashes,  and  the 
sprinkling  of  them  over  the  heads  of  the  oflficiating  cler- 
gy and  the  worshipping  congregation,  with  the  follow- 
ing admonition,  pronounced  by  the  officiating  priest: 
"  aiemonto  quod  cinis  es,  et  in  cinerem  reverteris"  (Re- 
member that  dust  thou  art,  and  unto  dust  thou  shalt  re- 
turn). The  custom  is  believed  to  have  originated  with 
Gregory  the  Great  (towards  the  close  of  tlie  6th  cen- 
tury), but  it  was  not  fully  established  till  towards  the 
end  of  the  12th  centurj%  when  it  received  the  sanction 
of  pope  Celestine  III.  Gregory  the  Great  is  in  all  prob- 
abiUty  also  the  founder  of  Ash- Wednesday,  which  is 
supposed  to  derive  its  name  from  the  above"  ceremonial 
service  generally  performed  on  that  dav.  See  Riddle, 
Christian  Antiquities,  p.  667;  Siegel,  Il'andb.  d.  Christ. - 
Kirchl.  A  Iterth.  i,  141 ;  Eadie,  Eccles.  Diet.  p.  324.  See 
Ashes  ;  Ash-"\Vednesday. 


Incipientes  (beginners)  is  one  of  the  names  by 
which  the  catechumens  of  the  early  Christian  Cliiu-ch 
were  called.     See  Catechumens. 

Inclination  is  the  propensity  of  the  mind  to  any 
particular  ofiject  or  action ;  a  kind  of  bias  by  which  it 
is  carrietl  towards  certain  actions  previous  to  the  exer- 
cise of  thought  and  reasoning  about  the  nature  and  con- 
sequences of  them.  Inclinaticms  are  of  two  kinds,  nat- 
ural or  acquired.  1.  Natural  are  such  as  we  often  see 
in  children,  who  from  their  earliest  years  differ  in  their 
tempers  and  dispositions.  Of  one  we  may  say  he  is 
natiurally  revengeful ;  of  another,  that  he  is  patient  and 
forgiving.  2.  Acquired  inclinations  are  such  as  are  su- 
perinduced by  custom,  which  are  called  habits,  and  these 
are  either  good  or  evil. — Buck,  Theol.  Diet.  See  Hab- 
it; Will. 

Incluse.     See  Anaciiorp:ts. 

In  CcBiia  Domini  (Lat.  at  the  Lord's  Supper,  the 
opening  words  of  the  document)  is  the  name  of  a  cele- 
brated papal  bull.  "  It  is  not,  as  other  bidls,  the  work 
of  a  single  pope,  but,  with  additions  and  modifications 
at  various  times,  dates  back  from  the  Middle  Ages; 
some  ^vTiters  tracing  it  to  Martin  V,  others  to  Clement 
V,  and  some  to  Boniface  VIII.  Its  present  form,  how- 
ever, it  received  from  the  popes  Julius  II  and  Paul  III, 
and,  finally,  from  Urban  VIII,  in  1G27,  from  that  time 
it  continued  for  a  century  and  a  half  to  be  published 
annually  on  Holy  Thursday,"  whence  its  name ;  after- 
wards Easter  Monday  was  substituted.  The  contents 
of  this  bull  have  been  a  fertile  subject  of  controversy. 
It  may  be  briefly  described  as  a  summary  of  ecclesias- 
tical censures,  especially  against  all  heretical  sects, 
which  are  cursed  in  it  by  their  several  designations,  their 
excommunication  renewed,  and  the  same  punishment 
threatened  to  all  who  shoidd  be  guilty  of  schism,  sacri- 
lege, usurpation  of  the  rights  of  the  Church  or  of  the 
pope,  forcible  and  unlawful  seizure  of  Church  property, 
personal  violence  against  ecclesiastics,  milawful  inter- 
ruption of  the  free  intercourse  of  the  faithful  with  Rome, 
etc.  The  bull,  however,  although,  as  indicated,  mainly 
dealing  with  offences  against  the  Church,  also  denoun- 
ces, under  similar  censures,  the  crimes  of  piracy,  plmi- 
der  of  shipwrecked  goods,  forgery,  etc.  This  bull,  being 
regarded  by  most  of  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe  as  an 
infringement  of  their  rights,  was  in  the  17th  century 
opposed  by  nearly  all  the  courts,  even  the  most  Roman 
Catholic ;  and  at  length,  in  1770,  according  to  some  au- 
thorities (e.  g.  Hase,  History  of  the  Christian  Church), 
Clement  XIV  discontinued  its  publicatidn.  Janus 
(Pope  and  Coimxil,  p.  387),  however,  says  that  it  is  still 
treated  in  the  Roman  tribunals  as  having  legal  force, 
and,  according  to  the  accounts  of  some  eminent  travel- 
lers who  have  visited  Rome,  it  appears  that  the  sentence 
of  excommunication  is  still  read,  though  in  a  more  sim- 
ple form.  Eliza  von  dcr  Recke  (Tayehuch  einer  Beise 
durch  einen  Theil  Dentsclilands  n.  d.  Jtalien,  Berlin,  1817, 
iv,  95),  imder  date  of  April  G,  1806,  relates  that  after  the 
pope  had  blessed  the  people  from  the  balcony  of  the 
church  of  St. Peter,  "he  read  out  a  paper,  then  tore  it, 
and  threw  the  fragments  down  among  the  people.  A 
great  tumidt  then  arose,  every  one  striving  to  secure  a 
piece  of  the  paper,  but  I  do  not  know  for  what  puqiose, 
for,  as  I  was  told,  the  paper  contained  nothing  but  the 
form  of  excommunication  always  pronomiced  on  this 
occasion  against  all  who  are  not  Romanists.  This  con- 
cluded the  festival."  This  is  confirmed  by  what  chan- 
cellor Gottling,  of  Jena,  relates  as  having  seen  in  his 
journey  in  1828  (in  Rohr,  Kritische  rrediyerUhliothel; 
xi,  379  sq.).  It  thus  seems  proved  that  the  bull  itself, 
whose  §  xxi  says:  '•  Volentes  praesentes  nostros  proces- 
sus ac  omnia  et  qusecunque  his  Uteris  contenta,  quous- 
que  aUi  hiuusmodi  processus  a  Nobis  aut  Romano-Pon- 
tifice  pro  tempore  existente  fiant  aut  publicentur,  durare 
suosque  effectus  omnino  sortiri,"  is  not  completely  abol- 
ished yet.  No  pope  has  so  far  substituted  a  new  buU 
for  the  old,  and  its  principles  conceniiiig  the  cases  re- 
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served  for  the  pope  are  yet  in  full  force.  In  the  His- 
torisch-politische  Blatter  of  Phillips  and  Gorres  (Mu- 
nich, 1847,  vol.  xxi)  we  find  it  stated  that  "  In  foro 
conseientiw,  the  bull  is  only  valid  yet  in  so  far  as  its 
stipulations  have  not  in  other  acts  been  altered  by  the 
Church  herself."  Its  efficiency  in  foro  externo,  so  much 
desired  by  Rome,  is  everywhere  opposed  in  self-defense 
by  the  civil  powers.  For  the  special  history  of  this 
bull,  and  proofs  of  its  present  validity  in  the  Eomish 
Church,  see  Biber,  Bull  in  Cana  Domini,  transl.  (Lond. 
1848) ;  Biber,  Paiml  Diplomacy  mid  the  Bull  in  Ccena 
Domini  (Lond.  1848) ;  Lebret,  Geschichte  d.  Bulk  (Lpz. 
1768,  4  vols.) ;  Herzog,  Real-EnajMop.  viii,  843 ;  Cham- 
bers, Cyclop.  V,  530 ;  Schrockh,  Kirchengesch.  s.  d.  Refor- 
mation, iii,  266, 387 ;  Janus,  Pope  and  Council,  p.  384  sq. ; 
cardinal  Erskine  to  Sir  J.  C.Hippisley,  in  Rep.  ofComm. 
of  House  of  Commons  on  the  Luirs  regarding  the  Regula- 
tion of  the  Roman  Cath.  subjects  (1816,  p.  218).  (J.  H.  W.) 
Incommunicableness  of  God,  The  divine 
attributes  have  been  variously  divided.  One  of  the  di- 
visions sets  the  attributes  of  God  forth  as  communicable 
and  incommunicable.  As  the  former  are  regarded  such 
attributes  as  can  be  imparted  from  the  Creator  to  the 
creature,  e.  g.  goodness,  holiness,  wisdom,  etc.,  and  as  the 
latter  such  are  counted  as  cannot  be  imparted,  as  inde- 
pendence, immutability,  immensity,  and  eternity.  See 
Dorner,  Person  of  Christ,  div.  ii,  i,  183  sq. ;  ii,  193  sq. 
See  also  the  article  God  (Dogmatical  Treatment  of  the 
Doctrine  of),  vol.  iii,  p.  907  sq. 

Incomprehensibility  of  God.  This  is  a  rela- 
tive term,  and  indicates  a  relation  between  an  object  and 
a  faculty;  between  God  and  a  created  understanding: 
so  that  the  meaning  of  it  is  this,  that  no  created  under^ 
standing  can  comprehend  God ;  that  is,  have  a  perfect 
and  exact  knowledge  of  him,  such  a  knoAvledge  as  is  ad- 
equate to  tlie  perfection  of  the  object  (.Job  xi,  7 ;  Isa.  xl). 
God  is  incomprehensible,  1.  As  to  the  nature  of  his 
essence;  2.  The  excellency  of  his  attributes;  3.  The 
depth  of  his  counsels ;  4.  The  works  of  his  providence ; 
5.  The  dispensation  of  his  grace  (Eph.  iii,  8 ;  Job  xxxvii, 
25 ;  Rom.  xi).  The  incomprehensibility  of  God  follows, 
1.  From  his  being  a  spirit  endued  with  perfections  great- 
ly superior  to  our  own.  2.  There  may  be  (for  anything 
we  certainly  know)  attributes  and  perfections  in  God  of 
which  we  have  not  the  least  idea.  3.  In  those  perfec- 
tions of  the  divine  natiu-e  of  which  we  ha^'e  some  idea, 
there  are  manj'  things  to  us  inexplicable,  and  with 
which,  the  more  deeply  and  attentively  we  think  of 
them,  the  more  we  find  our  thoughts  swallowed  up,  such 
as  his  self-existence,  eternity,  omnipresence,  etc.  This 
should  teach  us,  therefore,  1.  To  admire  and  reverence 
the  divine  Being  (Zech.  ix,  17 ;  Neh.  ix,  5) ;  2.  To  be 
humble  and  modest  (Psa.  viii,  1,  4;  Eccl.  v,  2,  3;  Job 
xxxvii,  19) ;  3.  To  be  serious  in  our  addresses,  and  sin- 
cere in  our  behavior  towards  him.  (Caryl,  On  Job  xxvii, 
25;  Tillotson,  Sermons,  sermon  clvi;  Abernethy,  Ser- 
mons, vol.  ii,  nos.  6,  7  ;  Doddridge,  Lectures  on  Divinity, 
lecture  59;  Martensen,  Dogmatics,  p.  89 ;  Buck,  Theolog. 
DielioiKiry,  s.  v.)     See  God. 

Incomprehensible.  This  word,  as  occurring  in 
the  English  Prayer-book,  is  understood,  at  the  present 
day,  in  a  sense  quite  different  from  what  was  designed 
when  it  was  first  introduced  into  the  formularies.  Thus 
when,  in  the  Athanasian  Creed,  it  is  said,  "  The  Father 
incomprehensible,"  etc.,  the  meaning  is,  "  the  Father  is 
(immensus,  i.  e.)  infinite,"  etc. :  a  Being  not  to  be  com- 
jirised  (rompnheixUi/dus)  within  the  limits  of  space. — 
Edfu.  '17m>LDIvfiomny/.s.y. 

Inconvertibility,  the  quality  of  both  natures  in 
Christ,  which  does  not  admit  of  a  change  of  either  into 
the  other. 

Incorpolitus,  a  title  in  monasteries  of  the  priest 
who  has  the  administration  of  the  convent  estates,  the 
collection  of  interest  and  other  moneys  due  the  monas- 
tery', etc. 

Incorporation.  The  incorporation  of  a  church 
benefice  consists  in  its  being  joined  quoad  spiritualia  et 


temporalia  with  a  spiritual  corporation,  such,  for  in- 
stance, as  a  convent  or  a  monaster^'.  We  find  many 
instances  of  such  incorporations  in  the  9th  centurj',  and 
they  were  most  generally  the  result  of  efforts  to  increase 
the  revenues  of  the  corporations.  The  modus  operandi 
was  to  aboUsh  the  separate  office  connected  with  a  ben- 
efice, and  to  give  the  tem.poral  advantages  to  the  cor- 
poration, which  also  added  the  spiritual  offices  connected 
therewith  to  its  other  duties,  supplying  them  with  min- 
isterial services.  For  instance,  a  regular  pastor  (pa- 
rochus  principalis)  was  appointed,  who  committed  the 
care  of  souls  to  a  vicar  appointed  by  himself,  under 
sanction  of  the  bishop.  This  vicar  then  filled  the  office 
of  cura  animarum  actualis,  whilst  the  convent  or  mon- 
astery had  but  a  cura  haUtualis.  The  canon  laws  in 
such  cases  soon  prescribed  the  appointment  of  perma- 
nent vicars  {vicarii  perpettii),  although  in  many  in- 
stances, especially  in  German}',  many  convents  appoint- 
ed onljr  temporary'  A'icars,  and  even  intrusted  the  care 
of  soids  to  members  of  their  order  who  did  not  reside  in 
the  parish.  Essentially  different  from  these  "jjlenojure" 
or  '•  utroque  jure''  incorporations  were  exclusively  tem- 
poral miions  of  the  revenues  of  livings  with  spiritual 
corporations,  which  were  also  often  designated  as  inco7-- 
jmrationes  quoad  temjwralia.  In  these  cases  the  in- 
come only  of  the  livings  went  to  the  convents,  together 
with  all  the  revenues  accruing  therefrom,  they  in  ex- 
change undertaking  to  give  to  the  incumbent  minister 
an  adequate  support  (po7-tip  congrua).  The  spiritual 
office,  sp>iritualia,  remained  imaffected  by  this  arrange- 
ment, and  was  filled  by  the  bishop,  according  to  the 
wishes  of  the  convent.  The  numerous  abuses  wliich 
were  introduced  in  both  these  kinds  of  incorporations 
were  denounced  by  the  Council  of  Trent  (Sess.  7,  c.  7, 
De  reform.).  The  council  also  forbade  the  union  of 
parish  churches  with  convents,  monasteries,  hospitals, 
etc.  (Sess.  24,  c.  13 ;  Sess.  7,  De  reform,  c.  6).  In  conse- 
quence of  the  secularization  of  convents  and  monaster- 
ies, the  whole  organization  has  mostly  fallen  into  dis- 
use ;  the  parish  administrators  are  about  the  only  re- 
mains of  the  incorporation  system.  See  Xeller, /^e  y«- 
ribus parochi primitivi  (in  Schmid,  Thesatir.  jur.  eccl.  vi, 
441  sq.) ;  Herzog,  Real-Encyldopddie,  vi,  649. 

Incorporeality  of  God  is  his  being  without  a 
body.  That  ( iod  is  incorporeal  is  evident ;  for,  1.  ]\Iate- 
riality  is  iiicduiiiatihle  with  self-existence,  and  God,  be- 
ing self-existent,  must  be  incorporeal.  2.  If  God  were 
corporeal,  he  could  not  be  present  in  any  part  of  the 
world  where  bodj'  is ;  yet  his  presence  is  necessary  for 
the  support  and  motion  of  body.  3.  A  body  cannot  be 
in  two  places  at  the  same  time ;  j'et  he  is  everywhere, 
and  fills  heaven  and  earth.  4.  A  body  is  to  be  seen  and 
felt,  but  God  is  invisible  and  impalpable  (John  i,  18). 
See  Chaniock,  Worls,  i,  1 17 ;  Gill,  Body  of  Divinity,  i,  45, 
8vo ;  Doddridge,  Lectures  on  Divinity,  lect.  47 ;  Buck, 
Theol.  Dictionary,  s.  v.     See  God. 

Incorruptibiles,  an  extreme  sect  of  Entychians 
(q.  v.),  who  held  that  the  body  of  Christ  was  incorrupt- 
ible, i.  e.  "  that  from  the  time  that  his  body  was  formed 
it  was  not  susceptible  of  any  change  or  alteration ;  that 
he  was  not  even  subject  to  innocent  passions  or  appe- 
tites, such  as  hunger  or  thirst,  but  that  he  ate  without 
any  occasion  both  before  his  death  and  after  his  resur- 
rection."— Farrar,  Eccles.  Diet,     See  Ai^hthahtodoce- 

XJE;    IMoXOfllYSITES. 

IncorrupticolaB.     See  Incorruptibiles. 

Incredulity.     See  Infidelity;  Unbelief. 

Incumbent,  a  clergjTuan  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land who  is  inj^resent  jiossession  of  (incumbit,  is  close  to, 
1-ests  upon,  as  its  immediate  occupant)  a  benefice  (Eden). 
Sir  E.  Coke,  however,  says  that  the  title  means  tliat  the 
clergyman  '•  in  possession  of  a  benefice  ought  diligently 
to  bend  all  his  study  to  the  care  of  his  church." 

Indefectibility  of  the  Church.  This  subject 
has  already  been  alluded  to  in  the  article  Church,  voL 
ii,  p.  325  (3) ;  but  Mr,  Blunt  {Theol.  Cyclop,  i,  340)  has 
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treated  it  so  much  at  length  that  we  insert  his  remarks  ' 
on  this  subject,  which  he  treats  under  the  two  heads  of 
(1)  I'trpetidUj,  and  (2)  Inerrancij  and  InfallibiliUj.  The 
former,  he  argues,  frees  the  Church  from  faihire  in  suc- 
cession of  members;  the  latter  two  free  it  from  failure 
in  holding  and  declaring  the  truth.  "  Both  these  flow 
from  the  constitution  and  nature  of  the  mystical  body 
of  Christ.  The  Scriptures  which  speak  to  this  point 
are  John  xv;  1  Cor.  vi,  15,  19;  xu,  1-2;  Eph.  i,23;  iv, 
12 ;  V,  30 ;  Col.  i,  18,  and  cannot  be  explained  away  into 
metaphor.  As  Christ's  natural  body  was  incorruptible, 
and  yet  before  the  resurrection  was  liable  to  human  in- 
firmities (]Matt.  viii,  17),  so  his  mystical  body,  yet  un- 
glorificd,  is  liable  in  each  one  of  its  many  members  to 
sin  and  falling  from  grace ;  but  nothing  can  touch  the 
life  of  the  body  itself.  As  also  the  fulness  of  the  Spirit 
dwelt  in  Christ,  and  Christ  was  the  Truth,  so  the  Spir- 
it, by  virtue  of  whose  indwelling  the  body  is  one,  and 
one  with  its  Head,  guides  the  Church  into  all  truth." 

I.  Pcrpetiiiti/  of  the  Ckur-c/i.—"  VMn  promises  of  this 
are  made  in  Isa.  Ixi,  8,  9 ;  Dan.  ii,  44  ;  Matt,  xvi,  18 ; 
xxviii,  20 ;  John  xiv,  16, 17.  There  are  also  arguments 
to  be  drawn  for  it  from  the  consideration  of  God's  coun- 
sel and  purpose.  The  consummation  of  all  things  is  de- 
layed only  till  God's  servants  are  sealed  (1  Cor.  xv,  28 ; 
Rev.  vi,  9-11).  When  faith  fails  in  the  earth,  the  end 
will  be  (Luke  xviii,  8).  This  is  as  regards  God,  in 
whose  work  we  cannot  suppose  an  interruption.  So, 
too,  as  regards  man.  God  will  have  all  men  to  be  saved, 
and  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth.  The  Church, 
which  is  the  pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth,  could  not 
fail  without  a  faihire  of  God's  mercy.  So  long  as  there 
are  men  capable  of  salvation  (and  all  men  are  capable 
of  salvation,  since  Christ  died  for  all),  so  long  will  the 
Church  be  preserved,  that  to  it  may  be  added  both  ol 
ffoj^oi-ievoi  and  o'l  aujQriauntvoi.  The  promises  of  God 
are  given  to  the  Church  as  a  whole.  Each  branch  of 
the  Chiurch  is  on  its  probation,  as  is  each  individual 
member.  And  the  law  of  probation,  the  law  of  their 
participation  in  the  promise,  is  the  same  :  'He  that  hath, 
to  him  shall  be  given.'  To  argue  that  because  each 
particular  church  may  fail,  therefore  the  whole  may  fail, 
is  not  only  a  fallacy  in  logic,  but  a  denial  of  Christ's 
power  to  impart  to  the  whole  that  which  he  does  not 
impart  to  each  particular  member." 

II.  Inerraiici/  and  Ii>fallihilitij  of  the  Church.— "The 
foregoing  promises  and  arguments  sho;v  that  the  Church 
will  not  fail  either  by  dying  out  or  by  apostasy.  As 
the  work  of  the  Spirit  will  not  fail  in  bringing  sons  to 
God,  so  it  will  never  fail  in  providing  that  there  shall 
always  be  a  body  persevering  in  the  faith  according  to 
the  election  of  grace.  This  is  to  be  considered  more 
particularly  as  regards  truth  of  doctrine.  For  this,  also, 
there  are  promises,  e.  g.  John  xvi,  13 ;  1  John  ii,  27.  The 
spirit  which  dwells  in  the  Chiu-ch  is  likewise  declared 
to  be  the  spirit  of  knowledge  and  miderstanding  (Col.  i, 
9;  ii,  3 ;  iii,  10).  Less  cannot  be  implied  in  these  words 
than  that  the  Church  shall  always  have  a  tenure  of  the 
truth  sufficient  for  salvation.  They  show,  further,  that 
any  doctrine  which  can  be  said  to  be  the  deliberately  as- 
certained voice  of  the  Church  must  be  from  God,  whose 
Spirit  is  in  the  Church.  But  they  cannot  be  pressed 
80  far  as  to  prove  that  the  Church  may  not  for  a  time 
hold  such  an  error  as  does  not  directly  deny  the  founda- 
tion of  faith,  or  does  not  directly  deny  Christ.  Even 
an  error,  which  by  logical  consequence  denies  the  foun- 
dation of  faith,  is  not  to  be  taken  as  such  a  denial.  The 
consequence  may  not  be  perceived,  and  if  perceived  the 
premises  would  be  at  once  rejected.  The  case  is  doubt- 
less of  great  improbability,  but  its  possibility  must  be 
conceded.  When,  then,  can  we  say  that  the  voice  of 
the  Church  is  sufficiently  ascertained?  This  leads  us 
on  from  the  inerrancy,  or  passive  infaHUAUtij.  to  the  ac- 
tive infaUibilitii,  or  declaration  of  the  faith.  No  actual 
limits  of  time  can  be  set  for  which,  if  a  doctrine  has 
been  held,  it  must  be  considered  as  the  ascertained  de- 
cifiion  of  the  Church,    The  circumstances  of  the  Church 


may  not  be  such  as  to  lead  to  investigation.  Ten  j  ears 
in  one  period  may  cause  more  sifting  of  the  truth  than 
a  hundred  years  of  another  period.  It  is  the  condition 
of  the  Church  militant  to  be  always  under  trial,  some- 
times by  persecution  from  the  world,  sometimes  by 
blasts  of  contrary  doctrine  within  itself.  In  different 
degrees  these  are  blended,  and  with  very  diifercnt  de- 
grees of  speed  will  the  truth  emerge.  The  degree  of 
holiness  also,  and  above  all,  will  regulate  the  discovery 
and  reception  of  truth.  For  knowledge  and  understand- 
ing in  spiritual  things  are  the  flower  and  fruit ;  the  plant 
itself  is  holiness  springing  from  the  root  of  faith.  The 
certainty,  then,  of  a  di^ctrine  enunciated  by  the  Church 
is  a  growing  certainty,  var^-ing  in  amount  with  the 
time  the  doctrine  has  "been  held,  the  degree  of  investi- 
gation to  which  it  has  been  subjected,  and  the  degree 
of  holiness  in  the  Church.  Thus  the  decrees  of  a  coun- 
cil which  we  may  believe  to  be  oecumenical  can  only  be 
knowia  to  be  the  genuine  voice  of  the  Church  by  their 
acceptance.  We  may  agree  to  the  abstract  proposition 
that  a  truly  oecumenical  council  cannot  err;  but  the 
proposition  is  of  little  practical  value  at  the  time  of 
holding  a  council,  for  none  can  prove  that  the  council 
has  not  in  some  respects  failed  of  o-cumenicity.  The 
authority  of  its  decisions  rests  on  their  acceptance.  For 
the  Spirit  of  God  is  given  to  the  whole  body  of  the 
Church ;  and  that  can  only  be  known  to  be  the  true 
voice  of  the  Church  ^^•hich  is  expressed  by  sufiicient  de- 
Uberation  of  generation  after  generation.  In  this  sense 
the  infallibility  of  the  Church  is  a  reasonable  doctrine, 
and  one,  in  fact,  which  it  would  be  imreasouablc  for  any 
Christian  to  disbelieve." 

Indefectible  Grace  is,  according  to  the  Calvin- 
ists,  grace  which  cannot  be  lost,  or  fail  of  its  intended 
piu-pose,  the  salvation  of  those  on  whom  it  is  bestowed, 
i.  e.  the  elect,  and  is  held  to  be  irresistible  by  the  person 
so  elected,  thus  necessarily  securing  his  salvation.  See 
Calvinism;  Election;  Grace;  Will. 

Indelible  Character.  See  Character,  Indel- 
ible. 

Indemnity  (Latin  indemnitas,  compensation)  is  in 
some  chiurches  a  pension  paid  to  the  bishop  in  consider- 
ation of  discharging  or  indemnifying  churches,  united 
or  appropriated,  from  the  payment  of  procurations,  or 
bj'  way  of  recompense  for  the  profits  wliich  the  bishop 
would  otherwise  have  received  during  the  time  of  the 
vacation  of  such  churches. — Eadie,  Eccles.  Diet.  p.  325. 

Independence  of  Churches.  '■  It  is  an  admit- 
ted fact,  as  clearly  settled  as  anything  can  be  by  human 
authority,  that  the  primitive  Christians,  in  the  organ- 
ization of  their  assemblies,  formed  them  after  the  model 
of  the  Jewish  synagogue.  .  .  .  They  disowned  the  he- 
reditary aristocracy  of  the  Levitical  priesthood,  and 
adopted  the  popidar  government  of  the  synagogue.  •  .  . 
Their  government  was  voluntary,  elective,  free,  and  ad- 
ministered by  riders  or  elders  elected  by  the  people. 
The  rider  of  the  synagogue  was  the  moderator  of  the 
college  of  elders,  but  m\\y  pirimiis  inter  jnires,  holding  no 
official  rank  above  them.  The  people,  as  Vitringa  {De 
Synagoga,  lib.  iii,  pt.  i,  c.  xv,  p.  828-803)  has  shown,  ap- 
pointed their  own  officers  to  rule  over  them.  They  ex- 
ercised the  natural  right  of  freemen  to  enact  and  exe- 
cute their  own  laws,  to  admit  proselytes,  and  to  exclude 
at  pleasure  unwortliy  members  from  their  communion. 
Theirs  was  '  a  democratic  form  of  government,'  and  is 
so  described  by  one  of  the  most  able  expounders  of  the 
constitution  of  the  primitive  churches  (see  Eothe,  An- 
fanrje  d.  ChrL^tl.  Kirche.  p.  14).  Like  their  prototype, 
therefore,  the  primitive  churches  also  embodied  the 
principle  of  a  popular  government  and  of  enhghtened 
reUgious  liberty"  (Coleman,  Ajwstul.  and  Primit.  Ch.  p. 
43  sq.).  The  reason,  however,  why  the  primitive  Chris- 
tians had  this  p.ecidiar  organization,  reintroduced  in  the 
modem  Church  by  the  Congregationalists,  and  in  part 
also  by  the  Presbyterians,  is,  that  the  members  of  the 
early  "ClirLstiau  Church  mostly  came  from  the  Jewish 
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Church,  and  naturally  adopted  methods  of  worship,  gov- 
ernment, etc.,  to  which  they  were  accustomed.  But 
this  by  no  means  goes  to  prove  that  it  was  the  inten- 
tion of  the  early  Cliristians  to  perpetuate  their  mode  of 
government,  but  rather  that,  engaged  as  Christ  and  his 
disciples  had  been  in  foimding  a  Church,  needing  no 
other  bond  than  his  own  person,  the  mode  of  govern- 
ment to  which  they  had  been  accustomed  was  chosen 
for  the  time  being,  "  the  disciples  not  having  yet  at- 
tamed  to  a  clear  understanding  of  that  call  which  Christ 
had  already  given  them  by  so  many  intimations  to  form 
a  Church  entirely  separated  from  the  existing  Jewish 
economy.  .  .  .  We  are  disposed  to  believe  that  the 
Church  was  at  first  composed  entirely  of  members  stand- 
uig  on  an  equality  with  one  another,  and  that  the  apos- 
tles alone  held  a  higher  rank,  and  exercised  a  directing 
influence  over  the  whole,  which  arose  from  the  original 
position  in  which  Christ  had  placed  them  in  relation  to 
other  believers;  so  that  the  whole  arrangement  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  affairs  of  the  Church  proceeded  from 
them,  and  they  were  first  induced  by  particular  circum- 
stances to  appoint  other  church  officers,  as  in  the  instance 
of  deacons"  (Neander,  Apostol.  Kirche,  3d  edit.  p.  31, 33 ; 
comp.  p.  179, 195 ;  also  llothe,  An/dnf/e,  p.  146  sq. ;  Acts 
vi,  1 ;  xi,  30).  Christ  also  evidently  did  make  some  pro- 
vision for  a  government  of  his  Chiu-ch  on  earth  indepen- 
dent of  Jewish  and  pagan  customs  by  constituting  apos- 
tles, who  should  authoritatively  command  and  teach. 
(See  vol.  ii,  p.  3-28  sq.)  The  churches  of  the  early  Chris- 
tians also,  unlike  the  Jewish,  were  independent  one  of  the 
other.  History,  sacred  or  profane,  relating  to  this  pe- 
riod, records  not  a  single  instance  in  which  one  church 
presumed  to  impose  laws  of  its  own  upon  another.  The 
first  traces  of  associations  between  several  churches,  from 
which  councils  can  be  said  to  have  taken  their  origin, 
we  find  in  the  2d  century  (Coleman,  Be  Rebus  Christ. 
saec.  i,  §  4S).  Indications  of  this  original  independence 
are  distinctlj^  manifested  even  after  the  rise  of  the  epis- 
copacy. Every  bishop  had  the  right  to  form  his  own 
liturgy  and  creed,  and  to  settle  at  pleasure  his  own  time 
and  mode  of  celebrating  the  religious  festivals  (compare 
Greiling,  Apostolische  Christenrjevieine,  p.  16).  Cyprian 
strongly  asserts  the  right  of  every  bishop  to  make  laws 
for  liis  own  church.  Indeed,  it  is  to  this  original  in- 
dependence of  the  chiu-ches  from  each  other,  to  the 
want  of  proper  authorities  to  govern  them,  that  Socra- 
tes (Eccles.  JJist.  lib.  v,  c.  xxii)  ascribes  the  endless  con- 
troversies which  agitated  the  Church  in  the  early  ages 
with  regard  to  the  observ^ance  of  certain  festivals,  espe- 
cially Easter.  See,  besides  the  authorities  already  cited. 
Sack,  Comment,  ad  Theol.  Instit.  p.  141 ;  Bunsen,  Ilippo- 
lytus  and  hh  Age,  iii,  246 ;  Dr.  Hitchcock,  in  the  A  mer. 
Fresh.  Rev.  Jan.  1867.  See  also  Episcopacy,  vol.  iii, 
p.  2G3,  204,  206  (iv).     (J.  H.  W.) 

Independency  of  God  is  his  existence  in  and  of 
himself,  without  depending  on  any  other  being.  "  His 
being  and  perfections,"  as  Dr.Ridgely  obser\'es  {Bodij  of 
Divinity,  p.  7), "  are  underived,  and  not  communicated  to 
him,  as  all  finite  perfections  are  by  him  to  the  creature. 
This  attribute  of  independency  belongs  to  all  his  perfec- 
tions. 1.  He  is  independent  as  to  his  knowledge.  He 
doth  not  receive  ideas  from  any  object  out  of  himself,  as 
intelligent  creatures  do.  This  is  elegantly  described  bj"^ 
the  prophet,  Isa.  xl,  13,  14.  2.  He  is  independent  in 
power.  As  he  receives  strength  from  no  one,  so  he  doth 
not  act  dependently  on  the  will  of  the  creatiu-e  (Job 
xxxvi,  23).  3.  He  is  independent  as  to  his  holiness, 
hating  sin  necessarily,  and  not  barely  depending  on  some 
reasons  out  of  himself  inducing  him  thereto ;  for  it  is  es- 
sential to  the  divine  nature  to  be  infinitely  opposite  to 
sin,  and  therefore  to  be  independently  holy.  4.  He  is  in- 
dependent as  to  his  bounty  and  goochiess.  He  commu- 
nicates blessings  not  by  constraint,  but  according  to  his 
sovereign  will.  Thus  he  gave  being  to  the  world,  and 
all  things  therein,  which  was  the  first  instance  of  bounty 
and  goodness ;  and  this  not  by  restramt,  but  by  his  free 
will :  '  for  his  pleasure  they  are  and  were  created.'     In 


like  manner,  whatever  instances  of  mercy  he  extends  to 
miserable  creatures,  he  acts  independently  and  not  by 
force.  He  tliows  mercy,  because  it  is  his  pleasure  to  do 
so  (Rom.  ix,  18).  That  God  is  independent,  let  it  be  fur- 
ther considered,  1.  That  all  things  depend  on  his  power 
which  brought  them  into  and  preserves  them  in  being. 
If,  therefore,  all  things  depend  on  God,  then  it  would  be 
absurd  to  say  that  God  depends  on  anything,  for  this 
would  be  to  suppose  the  cause  and  etfect  to  be  mutuaUy 
dependent  on  and  derived  from  each  other,  ^vhich  in- 
volves a  contradiction.  2.  If  God  be  infinitely  above  the 
highest  creatures,  he  cannot  depend  on  any  of  them,  for 
dependence  argues  inferiority  (Isa.  xl,  15, 17).  3.  If  God 
depend  on  any  creatm-e,  he  does  not  exist  necessarily; 
and  if  so,  then  he  might  not  have  been ;  for  the  same 
will  by  which  he  is  supposed  to  exist  might  have  de- 
termined that  he  should  not  have  existed,  which  is  al- 
together inconsistent  with  the  idea  of  a  God.  From 
God's  being  independent,  we  infer,  1.  That  wc  ought  to 
conclude  that  the  creature  cannot  lay  any  obligation  on 
him,  or  do  anything  that  may  tend  to  make  him  more 
happy  than  lie  is  in  himself  (Eom.  xi,  35 ;  Job  xxii,  2, 
3).  2.  If  independency  be  a  divine  perfection,  then  let 
it  not  in  any  instance,  or  by  any  consequence,  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  creature :  let  us  conclude  that  all  our  springs 
are  in  him,  and  that  all  we  enjoy  and  hope  for  is  from 
him,  who  is  the  author  and  finisher  of  our  faith,  and  the 
fountain  of  all  our  blessedness." — Buck,  Theol.  Diction- 
ary.    See  God. 

Independent  Baptists.     See  Baptists. 

Independents,  a  name  given  to  certain  bodies  of 
Christians  who  assert  that  each  Christian  congregation 
is  independent  of  all  others,  and  from  all  ecclesiastical 
authority  except  its  own.  Some  writers  inaccurately 
use  this  name  as  synonymous  with  "  Congregational- 
ists,"  forgetting  that  the  latter  do  not  claim  the  absolute 
independence  of  individual  character.  "  The  chiu-ches 
of  New  England  are  congregational.  They  do  not  ap- 
prove the  name  of  '  Independent,'  and  are  abhorrent  of 
such  principles  of  independency  as  would  keep  them 
from  giving  an  account  of  their  matters  to  neighboring 
churches,  regularly  demanding  it  of  them"  (Mather). 

See  CONGEEGATIONALISTS. 

I.  History. — After  the  reformation  of  religion  in  Eng- 
land, the  greater  body  of  Protestants  adopted  the  Epis- 
copal form  of  Church  polity,  and  this  was  finally  estab- 
lished as  the  religion  of  the  nation.  But  the  smaller 
body  of  Protestants  opposed  episcopacy  on  the  ground 
that  it  too  nearly  resembled  the  Roman  Catholic  form 
of  Church  polity,  and  these  so-called  Nonconformists 
(q.  V.)  came  to  be  stigmatized  by  the  derisive  name  of 
Puritans,  which  the  followers  of  Novatian  had  home 
in  the  third  centiu-y.  To  this  class  (i.  e.  Noncomform- 
ists)  belong  the  Independents,  who  claim  that  their  sys- 
tem is  substantially  the  same  as  that  of  the  apostolic 
churches,  which  had  been  corrujited  by  the  tendencies 
that  culminated  in  papacy,  and  that  traces  of  dissent 
from  the  episcopal  power  may  be  found  in  every  age 
back  to  the  4th  centurj'  (see  Punchard,  History  of  Con- 
gregationalism). They  are  supposed  to  have  originated 
in  England  about  the  year  1581,  mider  the  leadership 
of  Robert  Brown,  bearing  thence  tlie  name  of  Brownists 
(q.  V.) ;  but  Richard  Fitz  is  generally  named  as  the  first 
pastor  of  the  first  Independent  church  in  England  (coir- 
pare  Skeats,  History  of  the  Free  Churches,  p.  23).  The 
jiersecution  which  they  were  obliged  to  endure  from  the 
Established  Church  soon  necessitated  the  emigration  of 
these  first  Independents,  and  they  removed  to  the  Neth- 
erlands. Deserted  by  Brown,  who  conformed,  and  be- 
came an  adherent  of  the  Church  of  England,  they  chose 
as  their  leader  John  Robuison,  to  whom  belongs  the 
chief  merit  of  a  better  organization  of  them.  Brown, 
who,  by  the  persecutions  which,  as  a  Nonconformist,  he 
had  to  endure,  had  become  greatly  embittered,  had,  with 
hardly  less  bigotry  than  his  persecutors,  declared  all 
other  forms  of  Church  government  not  only  as  inconsis- 
tent, but  denounced  them  in  the  severest  terms,  even 
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branding  them  as  antichristian,  Robinson,  however, 
while  liolding  his  own  to  be  the  most  apostoUcal  form, 
counselled  recognition  of  all  other  forms  and  Christian 
fellowship,  looking  upon  charity  as  the  end  of  the  com- 
mandments. The  names  also  which  they  had  hitherto 
borne  were  now  exchanged  for  that  of  Independents, 
Robinson,  in  his  Apology,  having  affirmed  "  Ccetum 
quemlibet  particularem,  esse  totam,  integram,  et  jierfec- 
tam  ecclesiam  ex  suis  partibus  constantem  immediate  et 
independentem  [quoad  alias  eccL]  sub  ipso  Christo."  In 
lOlt),  a  friend  and  colaborer  of  Robinson,  Henry  Jacob, 
returned  to  the  mother  countrj"-,  and  organized  an  Inde- 
pendent Church  at  London,  which  has  oftentimes,  though 
incorrectly,  been  termed  "  the  first  Independent  Churcli 
in  England"  (compare  vol.  ii,  p.  476).  "  From  this,  as  a 
nucleus.  Independency  gradually  spread  through  Eng- 
land, and,  in  spite  of  the  harsh  measures  of  Laud  and 
the  court,  came,  in  the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  to 
occupy  a  dominant  place  among  the  powers  by  which 
the  destinies  of  England  were  swayed." 

A  prominent  place  was  occupied  by  the  Independents 
at  the  Wcstmmster  Assembly,  they  taking  an  active 
part  in  the  debates,  especially  on  points  of  Church  or- 
der; "debating  all  things,"  says  Baillie,  "which  came 
within  twenty  miles  of  their  quarters,"  and  evidently 
astonishing  the  "  churchmen"  by  their  "  great  learning, 
quickness,  and  eloquence,  together  with  their  great 
courtesy  and  discretion  in  speaking."  Skeats  {History 
of  the  Free  Churches,  p.  52)  asserts  that  at  this  "Assem- 
bly" the  representatives  of  the  Independents,  some  five 
or  six  in  number,  "  prayed  to  be  inducted  into  the  pro- 
posed National  Church,  the  conditions  being  that  the 
pov,-er  of  ordination  should  be  reserved  to  their  own 
congregations,  and  that  they  might  be  subject,  in 
Church  censures,  to  Parliament,  but  not  to  any  Presby- 
tery." As  they  were  unsuccessful  in  this  attempt,  how- 
ever, it  is  believed  that,  though  few  in  number,  they 
yet  prevented  the  Presbyterians  from  accomplishing  at 
least  their  object,  standing  '•  in  the  breach  against  the 
advance  of  a  new  State  Church,  which,  if  better  in  many 
respects  than  the  old  (Episcopal),  would  have  been 
worse  in  other  respects."  But  it  was  only  after  the 
accession  of  Oliver  Cromwell  (himself  an  Lule]iendent) 
to  the  protectorate  that  the  Independents  gained  the 
ascendency,  and  became  "the  most  powerful  and  im- 
portant religious  body  in  England"  (compare  Murraj^, 
Life  of  Samuel  Rutherfoi'd,  chap.  viii).  The  greatest 
statesmen  of  England  were  Independents;  the  army 
was  Independent  in  the  main ;  and  Independent  minis- 
ters held  appointments  as  chaplains,  or  filled  leading 
positions  in  the  miiversities ;  among  them,  most  promi- 
nently, John  Owen,  Thomas  Goodwin,  Nj^e,  etc.  To 
strengthen  the  union  among  themselves,  an  Assembly 
was  decided  to  be  held  at  the  Savoy.  Ministers  and 
delegates  of  more  than  a  hundred  congregations  there- 
upon convened,  Sept.  29,  1658,  and  on  Oct.  12  (a  few 
weeks  before  Oliver  Cromwell's  death)  they  adopted 
and  issued  a  confession  of  faith  and  discipline,  which 
was  named  a  "  Declaration."  Of  this  declaration  the 
following  were  fundamental  propositions :  "  A  particular 
Church  consists  of  officers  and  members :  the  Lord  Christ 
having  given  to  his  called  ones— united  in  Church  order 
— liberty  and  power  to  choose  persons  fitted  by  the 
Holy  Ghost  to  be  over  them  in  the  Lord.  The  officers 
appointed  by  Christ  to  be  chosen  and  set  apart  by  the 
Chiu-ch  are  pastors,  teachers,  elders,  and  deacons.  The 
way  appointed  by  Christ  for  the  calling  of  any  person 
unto  the  office  of  pastor,  teacher,  or  elder  in  a  church  is 
that  he  be  chosen  thereunto  by  the  common  suffrage  of 
the  Church  itself,  and  solemnly  set  apart  liy  fasting  and 
prayer,  with  the  imposition  of  hands  of  the  eldership  of 
that  Church,  if  there  be  any  before  constituted  therein ; 
and  of  a  deacon,  that  he  be  chosen  by  the  like  suffrage, 
and  set  apart  by  prayer,  and  the  like  imposition;  and 
those  who  are  so  chosen,  though  not  set  apart  after  that 
manner,  are  rightly  constituted  ministers  of  Jesus.  The 
work  of  preaching  is  not  so  pecuharly  confined  to  pas- 
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tors  and  teachers  but  that  others  also,  gifted  and  fitted 
by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  approved  by  the  people,  may 
publicly,  ordmarily,  and  constantly  perform  it.  Ordi- 
nation alone,  without  election  or  consent  of  the  Church, 
doth  not  constitute  any  person  a  church  officer.  A 
church  fiu^iished  with  officers,  according  to  the  mind  of 
Christ,  hath  full  power  to  administer  all  his  ordinances ; 
and  where  there  is  want  of  any  one  or  more  officers, 
those  that  are  in  the  Church  may  administer  all  the  or- 
dinances proper  to  those  officers  whom  they  do  not  pos- 
sess; but  where  there  are  no  teaching  officers  at  all, 
none  may  administer  the  seals,  nor  can  the  Chiu-ch  au- 
thorize any  so  to  do.  Whereas  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
hath  appointed  and  mstituted,  as  a  means  of  edification, 
that  those  who  walk  not  according  to  the  rules  and  laws 
appointed  by  him  be  censured  in  his  name  and  authori- 
ty, every  Church  hath  power  in  itself  to  exercise  and 
execute  all  those  censures  appointed  by  him.  The  cen- 
siures  appointed  by  Christ  are  admoniti(m  and  excom- 
munication ;  and  whereas  some  offences  may  be  known 
only  to  some,  those  to  whom  they  are  so  known  must 
first  admonish  the  offender  in  private ;  in  public  offences, 
and  in  case  of  non-amendment  upon  private  admonition, 
the  offence  being  related  to  the  Church,  the  offender  is 
to  be  duly  admonished,  in  the  name  of  Christ,  by  the 
whole  Church  through  the  elders;  and  if  this  censure 
prevail  not  for  his  repentance,  then  he  is  to  be  cast  out 
by  excommunication,  with  the  consent  of  the  members." 
These  particulars  respecting  a  declaration  of  faith  but 
little  known  indicate  the  opinions  entertained  by  the 
Independents,  not  only  at  the  time  of  the  Restoration, 
but,  with  some  modification,  afterwards;  and  here  it 
may  be  added  that  if,  in  the  theory  of  Presbyterianism, 
the  ministry,  as  to  the  order  of  existence,  precedes  the 
Church,  in  the  theory  of  Congregationalism,  the  Church, 
in  that  same  order,  precedes  the  minister;  and  in  this 
significant  fact  may  be  found  a  key  to  some  important 
differences  between  the  two  systems.  Besides  those 
rules  which  had  reference  to  the  internal  order  of  the 
churches,  there  v,-ere  these  three  relative  to  their  dimen- 
sions, their  co-operation,  and  the  catholicity  of  their 
fellowship.  "For  the  avoiding  of  differences,  for  the 
greater  solemnity  in  the  celebration  of  ordhiances,  and 
for  the  larger  usefulness  of  the  gifts  and  graces  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  saints,  living  within  such  distances  that 
they  can  conveniently  assemble  for  divine  worship, 
ought  rather  to  join  ui  one  Church  for  their  mutual 
strengthening  and  edification  than  to  set  up  many  dis- 
tinct societies.  In  cases  of  difficulties  or  differences,  it 
is  according  to  the  mind  of  Christ  that  many  churches 
holding  commimion  together  do,  by  their  managers,  meet 
in  a  synod  or  comicil  to  consider  and  give  advice ;  how- 
beit,  these  synods  are  not  intrusted  with  any  Chiu-ch 
jiower,  properly  so  called,  or  with  any  jurisdiction  over 
the  churches.  Such  reforming  churches  as  consist  of 
persons  sound  in  the  faith,  and  of  conversation  becom- 
ing the  Gospel,  ought  not  to  refuse  the  commmiion  of 
each  other,  so  far  as  may  consist  with  their  own  princi- 
ples respectively,  though  they  walk  not  in  all  things 
according  to  the  same  rides  of  Church  order." 

The  conclusions  at  the  Savoy  meeting  were  not  ec- 
clesiastical canons,  but  simply  united  opinions.  They 
had  no  binding  force.  They  aspired  to  no  higher  char- 
acter than  that  of  counsel  and  advice.  Lest  this  decla- 
ration should  endanger  their  principles,  the  assembly 
took  the  precaution  not  to  invest  it  with  binding  sjon- 
bolical  authoritj- ;  and,  to  guard  against  the  possibility 
of  hierarchical  schemes,  they  further  enacted  that  no 
one  should  be  ordained  without  having  a  call  to  some 
particular  congregation.  Similar  precautions  Avere  also 
taken  by  them  against  all  possible  civil  interference  in 
ecclesiastical  affairs,  except  cases  in  which  Christian 
societies  had  laid  themselves  open  to  investigation  by 
the  civil  authorities  for  the  encouragement  of  civil  dis- 
turbances (comp.  art.  Coxgkegatioxalists,  voL  ii,  p. 
480,  II,  2).  After  the  restoration  of  Charles  II  in  1660, 
and  the  re-establishment  of  episcopacy,  the  Indepen- 
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dents,  like  all  other  nonconforming  '-sects,"  suffered 
from  illiberal  enactments,  especiaUy  from  the  "Act  cf 
Uniformity,"  which  was  passed  in  1G62.  "Indepen- 
dents retired  into  obscurity  for  a  while  after  the  Resto- 
ration. The  doors  of  buildings  where  they  had  been 
wont  to  assemble  were  nailed  up,  the  pastors  were  driv- 
en out,  flocks  were  scattered,  the  administration  of  or- 
dinances coidd  not  take  place,  and  meetings  coidd  not  be 
held,  and  coramuuities  which  had  been  prosperous  un- 
der the  Commonwealth  dimmished  in  number"  (Stough- 
ton,  Eccles.  History  of  England  [Church  of  the  Restora- 
tion'], ii,  lC-4).  The  Act  of  Uniformity,  however,  was  the 
most  severe  of  all  enactments  against  dissenters.  Some 
2000  of  tlie  ablest  and  best  of  England's  clergy  were 
forced  to  leave  the  Chvirch.  "  They  included  Presby- 
terians, Independents,  Baptists,  and  not  a  few  whom  it 
woidd  be  dithcult  to  reduce  entirely  under  any  of  those 
denominations;  both  Calvinists  and  Arminians,  with 
other  divines  scarcely  belonging  to  either  of  those 
schools.  In  point  of  learning,  eloquence,  reasoning,  and 
imagination  the  men  varied ;  but  under  aU  their  pecul- 
iarities lay  a  common  faith  of  no  ordinary  character,  a 
faith  of  that  rare  kind  which  makes  the  confessor.  They 
beUeved  in  God,  in  Christ,  in  truth,  in  heaven ;  and  in 
the  controversy  which  they  carried  on  they  regarded 
themselves  as  fightmg  for  a  divine  cause.  .  .  .  They 
believed  that  tliey  were  acting  in  the  defence  of  the 
Gospel.  A  strong  evangelical  faith  upheld  their  eccle- 
siastical opinions  like  the  everlastmg  rocks  which  form 
the  ribs  and  backbone  of  this  grand  old  world.  The 
Church  of  England  suffered  no  small  loss  when  she  lost 
such  men"  (Stoughton).  Yet,  in  spite  of  these  perse- 
cutions, the  Independents  stiU  contmued  to  subsist  un- 
til, in  1688,  the  Revolution,  and  in  1689  the  "Act  of  Tol- 
eration," tinally  restored  to  them  the  enjoj-ment  of  Uber- 
ty  of  worship. 

Shortly  after  the  publication  of  the  Act  of  Toleration, 
efforts  were  made  to  bring  about  a  miion  between  the 
Presbyterians  and  the  Independents  (who  by  this  time 
generally  styled  themselves  CongregationalLsts),  and  in 
1691  heads  of  agreement  were  drawn  up  (compare  i\Ios- 
heim,  Ecd.  Hist,  v,  361-363).  But  "  within  a  year  from 
the  formation  of  the  union  two  discussions  on  points  of 
doctrine  and  order  arose.  The  first  of  these  was  excited 
by  a  Congregational  minister  holding  high  Calvinistic 
or  rather  Antinomian  opinions,  believing  and  preaching 
that  repentance  is  not  necessary  to  salvation,  that  the 
elect  are  always  without  sin,  and  always  without '  spot 
before  God.' "  The  controversy  which  this  course  pro- 
voked "  threw  eleven  counties  into  disorder,  and  before 
a  year  had  passed  away  the  Congregationalists  had  be- 
gun to  be  weaned  from  the  miion"  (Skeats ;  comp.  also 
our  article  on  Hoave,  John).  From  the  position  which 
the  Independents  assumed,  it  is  curious  to  notice  "  that 
the  Presbyterians,  at  this  time,  Avere  more  moderate 
Calvmists  than  the  Congregationalists,  and  that  the  ep- 
ithet of  •  Baxterians'  was  not  inappropriately  appUed  to 
them ;  but  as  Baxterianism  included  the  articles  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  the  confessions  of  Dort  and 
Savoy,  their  moderation  was  certainly  limited.  What 
they  did  not  beUeve  was  the  doctrine  of  absolute  repro- 
bation, held  in  the  sense  that  persons  were  condemned 
irrespective  of  their  character  and  faith.  They  did  not 
believe  that  sinners  were  pardoned  without  repentance. 
They  did  not  believe  that  the  Saviour  so  stood  in  the 
sinner's  place  that  God  ever  looked  upon  him  as  a  sin- 
ner. The  last  point  was  the  point  most  vehemently  de- 
bated in  this  controversy.  The  question  was.  Is  there 
a  change  of  persons,  or  only  of  person,  in  the  redemp- 
tion ;  and  according  as  this  was  answered,  and  the  sense 
in  which  the  answer  was  understood,  the  controversial- 
ist was  classed  as  an.  Arminian,  or  even  Unitarian,  on 
the  one  side,  or  as  an  Antinomian  on  the  other.  Jlather 
went  so  far  as  to  state  that  believers  were  as  righteous 
as  Christ  himself,  and  the  Congregational  body  support- 
ed Mather." 

After  the  Revolution  the  Independents  greatly  in- 
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creased  in  numbers  and  influence,  especially  diuring  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  imder  "  the  extraordmar^-  re- 
vival of  rehgious  zeal"  which  the  earnest  labors  of  "Wes- 
ley and  Whitefield  occasioned.  Many  converts  of  these 
eminent  preachers  joined  the  Independents,  favoring 
their  views  on  Chturch  government.  Since  the  repeal 
of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts  m  1828,  by  which  all 
civil  abilities  were  removed  from  the  Independents,  and 
their  right  to  social  equality  with  their  fellow-subjects 
was  legally  acknowledged,  they  have  especially  pros- 
pered, and  their  accessions  have  been  so  great  that  they 
have  become  the  largest  dissenting  body  in  England  ex- 
cept the  Wesleyan  INIethodists.  In  1831  a  "  Congrega- 
tional Union  of  England  and  "Wales"  was  formed,  and 
their  "  Declaration  of  Faith,  Order,  and  Discipline"  was 
adopted  in  1833.  By  the  census  of  1851  (in  the  census 
of  1861  religious  statistics  were  not  included),  the  num- 
ber of  their  churches  in  England  and  Wales  is  given  at 
3244,  with  accommodation  for  1,067,760  persons,  and  an 
estimated  attendance  of  793,142.  The  Independents, 
who  have  always  evinced  great  interest  in  education, 
at  present  have  under  their  control  in  England  ten 
training  colleges,  with  a  staff  of  twenty-six  professors. 
These  are,  -^  ,    ,        ^-     , 

'  Dnto  of  ^ll.  of 

Forinr.tion.       Student*. 

Western  College,  Plymouth 1T52  16 

Eotherham  College 1T50  19 

Brecon  College 1760  ?A 

Cheshuut  College 1768  27 

Airedale  Collesre,  Bradford 17Si  20 

Hackney  CollcLre 1706  20 

Laucashire  Cdllege ISOG  S3 

Sprint;  Hill,  Birmindiam 1S38  21 

New  College,  Lourlon 1S50  40 

Cavendish  Theological  College,  Man- 
chester  

II.  Doctrines. — "  In  support  of  their  scheme  of  Con~ 
gregational  chiurches,  the  Independents  observe  that  the 
word  tKK\i](Tia,  which  we  translate  'church,'  is  always 
used  in  Scripture  to  signify  either  a  single  congregation, 
or  the  jilace  where  a  single  congregation  meets.  Thus 
that  unlawful  assembly  at  Ephesus,  brought  together 
against  Paul  by  the  craftsmen,  is  called  tKKXrjaia,  a 
church  (Acts  xix,  32,  39,  41).  The  word,  however,  is 
generally  appUed  to  a  more  sacred  use,  but  stUl  it  signi- 
fies either  the  body  assembling,  or  the  place  in  which  it 
assembles.  The  whole  body  of  the  disciples  at  Corinth 
is  caUed  the  Church,  and  spoken  of  as  commg  together 
into  one  2ilace  (1  Cor.  xiv,  23^.  The  place  into  which 
they  came  together  we  find  likewise  called  a  church  : 
'  When  ye  come  together  m  the  chuixh — when  ye  come 
together  uito  one  place'  (1  Cor.  xi,  18,  20).  Wherever 
there  were  more  congregations  than  one,  there  were 
likewise  more  churches  than  one.  Thus,  'Let  your 
■women  keep  silence  in  the  churches,'  tv  rale  tKKXrjaiatg 
(1  Cor.  xiv,  34).  The  whole  nation  of  Israel  is  indeed 
called  a  church,  but  it  was  no  more  than  a  smgle  con- 
gregation, for  it  had  but  one  place  of  public  worship, 
namely,  first  the  tabernacle,  and  afterwards  the  temple. 
The  catholic  Church  of  Christ,  hia  holy  nation  and  king- 
dom, is  likewise  a  single  congregation,  having  one  place 
of  worship,  that  is,  heaven,  where  all  the  members  as- 
semble by  faith  and  hold  communion ;  and  in  which, 
when  they  shall  all  be  fuUy  gathered  together,  they 
will  in  fact  be  one  glorious  assembly.  Accordingly  we 
find  it  called  '  the  general  assembly  and  chturch  of  the 
first-bom,  whose  names  are  written  in  heaven.'  Besides 
these,  the  Independent  can  find  no  other  description  of  a 
church  m  the  New  Testament ;  not  a  trace  of  a  diocese 
or  presbytery  consisting  of  several  congregations,  all 
subject  to  one  jurisdiction.  The  number  of  disciples  in 
Jerusalem  was  certainly  great  before  they  were  dis- 
persed by  the  persecution  in  which  Paid  bore  so  active 
a  part.  Yet  they  are  never  mentioned  as  forming  dis- 
tinct assemblies,  but  as  one  assembly,  meeting  with  its 
elders  in  one  place — sometimes  in  the  Temple,  some- 
times in  Solomon's  porch,  and  sometimes  in  an  upper 
room.  After  the  dispersion,  the  disciples  who  fled  from 
Jerusalem,  as  they  could  uo  longer  assemble  in  one 
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place,  are  never  called  a  Church  by  themselves,  or  one 
church,  Out  the  churches  of  Judrea,  Samaria,  and  Galilee 
(Acts  ix,  31 ;  Gal.  i,  22).  Hence  the  Independent  con- 
cludes that  in  Jerusalem  the  words  church  and  coii/jre- 
ijtition  were  of  the  same'  import ;  and  if  such  was  the 
case  there,  where  the  Gospel  -ivas  first  preached,  he 
thiidts  we  may  reasonably  expect  to  find  it  so  in  other 
places.  Thus,  when  Paul,  on  his  journey,  caUs  the  eld- 
ers of  the  Church  of  Ephesus  to  INIiletus,  he  speaks  to 
them  as  the  joint  overseers  of  a  single  congregation : 
'  Take  heed  to  yourselves,  and  to  all  the  Hock  over  which 
the  Holy  Ghost  hath  made  you  overseers'  (Acts  xx,  28). 
Had  the  Church  at  Ephesus  consisted  of  different  con- 
gregations, united  under  such  a  jurisdiction  as  that  of 
a  modern  presbytery,  it  would  have  been  natural  to  say, 
'  Take  heed  to  yourselves,  and  to  the  flocks  over  which 
the  Holy  Ghost  hath  made  you  overseers ;'  but  this  is  a 
way  of  speaking  of  which  the  Independent  finds  no  in- 
stance in  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament.  The  sacred 
writers,  when  speaking  of  all  the  Christians  in  a  nation 
or  province,  never  call  them  the  Church  of  such  a  na- 
tion or  province,  but '  the  churches  of  Galatia'  (Gal.  i,  2), 
'Me  churches  of  IMacedonia'  (2  Cor.  viii,  1),  ^the  church- 
es of  Asia'  (1  Cor.  xvi,  19).  On  the  other  hand,  when 
speaking  of  the  disciples  in  a  city  or  town  who  might 
ordinarily  assemble  in  one  place,  they  uniformly  call 
them  a  Church;  as,  'the  Church  of  Antioch,'  'the 
Church  at  Corinth,'  'the  Church  of  Ephesus,'  and  the 
like. 

"  In  each  of  these  churches  or  congregations  there 
were  bishops,  sometimes  called  'elders,'  and  deacons; 
and  in  every  church  there  seems  to  have  been  more 
than  one  elder,  and  in  some  a  great  many,  'who  all  la- 
bored in  word  and  doctrine.'  Thus  we  re*d  (Acts  xiv, 
23)  of  Paid  and  Barnabas  ordaining  elders  (to  be  bish- 
ops and  deacons)  in  everj'  church  ;  and  (Acts  xx,  17)  of 
a  company  of  elders  in  the  Church  of  Ephesus,  who  were 
exhorted  to  '  feed  the  flock,  and  to  take  heed  to  them- 
selves, and  to  all  the  flock  over  which  the  Holy  Ghost 
had  made  them  overseers.'  But  of  such  elders  as  are 
found  in  modern  Presbyterian  churches,  who  neither 
teach  nor  are  fit  to  teach,  the  Independent  finds  no  ves- 
tige in  the  Scriptures,  nor  in  the  earliest  uninspired 
writers  of  the  Christian  Church.  The  rule  or  govern- 
ment of  this  presbytery  or  eldership  in  a  church  is  not 
their  own,  but  Christ's.  They  are  not  lords  over  God's 
heritage,  nor  can  they  pretend  to  more  power  over  the 
disciples  than  the  apostles  possessed.  But  when  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  apostles  in  the  Church  of  .Jerusalem, 
and  other  churches  where  they  acted  as  elders,  is  in- 
quired into  by  an  Independent,  it  does  not  appear  to 
him  that  they  did  anything  of  common  concern  to  the 
Church  without  the  consent  of  the  midtitude ;  nay,  it 
seems  they  thought  it  necessary  to  judge  and  determine 
in  discipline,  in  presence  of  the  whole  Church  (Acts  vi, 
1-G;  XV,  22;  1  Cor.  v,  3,4,  5).  Excommunication  and 
absolution  were  in  the  power  of  the  Church  at  Corinth, 
and  not  of -the  elders  as  distinguished  from  the  congre- 
gation (1  Cor.  V ;  2  Cor.  xi).  The  apostle,  indeed,  speaks 
of  his  delivering  some  unto  Satan  (1  Tim.  i,  20);  but  it 
is  by  no  means  clear  that  he  did  it  by  himself,  and  not 
after  the  manner  pointed  out  in  1  Cor.  v,  4,  5 ;  even  as 
it  does  not  appear,  from  his  saying,  in  one  epistle, '  that 
the  gift  was  given  unto  Timothy  by  putting  on  of  his 
hands,'  that  this  was  not  done  in  the  presbyter;)  of  a 
Church,  as  in  the  other  epistle  we  find  it  actually  was. 
The  trying  and  judging  of  false  apostles  was  a  matter 
of  the  first  im'portance,  but  it  was  done  by  the  elders 
with  the  flock  at  Ephesus  (Rev.  ii,  2 ;  Acts  xx,  28) ;  and 
that  whole  flock  did,  in  the  days  of  Ignatius,  all  partake 
of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  pray  together  in  one  place. 
Even  the  power  of  binding  and  loosing,  or  the  power  of 
the  keys,  as  it  has  been  called,  was  by  our  Saviour  con- 
ferred, not  upon  a  particular  order  of  disciples,  but  upon 
the  Church.  '  If  thy  brother  shall  trespass  against  thee, 
go  and  tell  him  his  fault  between  thee  and  him  alone. 
If  he  shall  hear  thee,  thou  hast  gained  thy  brother;  but 


if  he  will  not  hear  thee,  then  take  with  thee  one  or  two 
more,  that  in  the  mouth  of  two  or  three  witnesses  eveiy 
word  may  be  established.  And  if  he  shall  neglect  to 
hear  them,  tell  it  unto  the  Church ;  but  if  he  neglect  to 
hear  the  Church,  let  him  be  unto  thee  as  a  heathen 
man  and  a  publican.  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  Whatso- 
ever ye  shall  bind  on  earth  shall  be  bound  in  heaven,' 
etc.  (Matt,  xviii,  15-48).  It  is  not  said,  if  he  shall  negv 
lect  to  hear  the  one  or  two,  tell  it  to  the  elders  of  the 
Church ;  far  less  can  it  be  meant  that  the  offended  per- 
son shall  tell  the  cause  of  his  offence  to  all  the  disciples 
of  a  presbytery  or  diocese  consisting  of  many  congrega- 
tions. But  he  is  required  to  tell  it  to  that  particular 
Church  or  congregation  to  which  they  both  belong ;  and 
the  sentence  of  that  assembly,  pronounced  by  its  elders, 
is  in  a  verj'  solemn  manner  declared  to  be  final,  from 
which  there  lies  no  appeal  to  an j' jurisdiction  on  earth. 
"  With  respect  to  the  constituting  of  elders  in  any 
Church  or  congregation,  the  Independent  reasons  in  the 
following  manner :  The  officers  of  Christ's  appointment 
were  either  ordinary  and  permanent  in  the  Chiu-ch,  or 
they  were  extraordinary,  and  peculiar  to  the  planting 
of  Christianity.  The  extraordinary  were  those  who 
were  employed  in  laying  the  plan  of  the  Gospel  church- 
es, and  in  publishing  the  New-Testament  revelation. 
Such  were  the  apostles,  the  chosen  witnesses  of  our 
Saviour's  resurrection ;  such  were  the  prophets,  inspired 
by  the  Holy  Ghost  for  explaining  infallibly  the  Old 
Testament  by  the  things  written  in  the  New ;  and  such 
were  the  evangelists,  the  apostles'  ministers.  These  can 
be  succeeded  by  none  in  what  was  pecuUar  to  them,  be- 
cause their  work  was  completed  by  themselves.  But 
they  are  succeeded  in  all  that  was  not  peculiar  to  them 
by  bishops  and  deacons,  the  only  two  ordinary  and  per- 
manent orders  of  ministers  in  the  Church.  We  have 
already  seen  that  it  belongs  to  the  office  of  a  bishop  to 
feed  the  flock  of  Christ.  The  only  question  to  be  set- 
tled, then,  is.  How  men  are  ordinarily  called  to  that  of- 
fice ?  for  about  the  office  of  the  deacon  there  is  little  or 
no  dispute.  No  man  can  now  pretend  to  be  so  called 
of  God  to  the  ministry  of  the  Word  as  were  the  apostles 
and  other  inspired  elders,  whom  he  chose  to  be  the  pub- 
lishers of  his  revealed  truth,  and  to  whose  mission  he 
bore  witness  in  an  extraordinary  manner.  But  what 
the  apostles  were  to  those  who  had  the  divine  oracles 
from  their  mouths,  that  their  Avritings  are  to  us;  and 
therefore,  as  no  man  can  lawfully  pretend  to  a  call  from 
God  to  make  any  addition  to  those  writings,  so  neither 
can  any  man  pretend  to  be  la^vfldly  called  to  the  min- 
istry of  the  Word  already  written,  but  in  the  manner 
which  that  word  directs.  Now  tliere  is  nothing  of 
which  the  New  Testament  speaks  more  clearly  than  of 
the  characters  of  those  who  should  exercise  the  office 
of  bishop  in  the  Chiu-ch,  and  of  the  actual  exercise  of 
that  office.  The  former  are  graphically  drawn  in  the 
epistles  to  Timothy  and  Titus,  and  the  latter  is  minute- 
ly described  in  Paul's  discourse  to  the  Ephesian  elders, 
in  Peter's  exhortation  to  ciders,  and  our  Lord's  commis- 
sion to  those  ministers  with  whom  he  promised  to  be 
always  present,  even  unto  th.e  end  of  the  world.  It  is 
not  competent  for  any  man  or  body  of  men  to  add  to 
or  take  from  the  description  of  a  Gospel  minister  given 
in  these  places,  so  as  to  insist  upon  the  necessity  of  any 
qualification  which  is  not  there  mentioned,  or  to  dis- 
pense with  any  qualification  as  needless  which  is  there 
reqiured.  Neither  has  Jesus  Christ,  the  only  legislator 
to  the  Church,  given  to  any  ministers  or  people  any 
power  or  right  whatever  to  call,  send,  elect,  or  ordain  to 
that  office  any  person  who  is  not  qualified  according  to 
the  description  given  in  his  law ;  nor  has  he  given  any 
power  or  right  to  reject  the  least  of  them  who  are  so 
qualified,  and  who  desire  the  office  of  a  bishop  or  elder. 
Let  a  man  have  hands  laid  upon  him  by  such  as  could 
prove  an  uninterrupted  descent  by  imposition  of  hands 
from  the  apostles,  let  him  be  set  apart  to  that  office  by 
a  company  of  ministers  themselves  the  most  conforma- 
ble to  the  Scripture  character,  and  let  him  be  chosen  by 
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the  mo»t  holy  people  on  earth,  yet,  if  he  answer  not  the 
New-Testament  description  of  a  minister,  he  is  not  call- 
ed of  God  to  that  office,  and  is  no  mmister  of  Christ,  but 
is  indeed  rimning  unsent.  No  form  of  ordination  can 
pretend  to  such  clear  foundation  in  the  New  Testament 
as  the  description  of  the  persons  who  shoidd  be  elders 
of  the  Church ;  and  the  laying  on  of  hands  is  of  small 
importance  in  the  mission  of  a  minister  of  Christ;  f()r 
now,  when  the  power  of  miracles  has  ceased,  it  is  obvi- 
ous that  such  a  rite,  by  whomsoever  peiformed,  can 
convey  no  powers,  whether  ordinarj'  or  extraordinary. 
Indeed,  it  appears  to  have  been  sometimes  used,  even  in 
the  apostolic  age,  without  any  such  intention.  When 
Paul  and  Barnabas  were  separated  to  the  particular  em- 
ployment of  going  out  to  the  Gentiles,  the  prophets  and 
teachers  at  Antioch  'prayed,  and  laid  their  hands  on 
them.'  But  did  this  ceremony  confer  upon  the  apostles 
any  new  power  or  authority  to  act  as  mmisters  of  Christ? 
Did  the  imposition  of  hands  make  those  shining  lights 
of  the  Gospel  one  whit  better  qualified  than  they  were 
before  to  convert  and  baptize  the  nations,  to  feed  the 
flock  of  God,  to  teach,  rebuke,  or  exhort,  with  all  long- 
suffering  and  patience?  It  cannot  be  pretended  that 
there  was  any  special  virtue  in  this  ceremony.  Paul 
and  Barnabas  had  undoubtedly  received  the  Holy  Ghost 
before  they  came  to  Antioch;  and,  as  they  were  apos- 
tles, they  were  of  course  authorized  to  discharge  all  the 
functions  of  the  inferior  and  ordinary  ministers  of  the 
Gospel.  As  in  this  instance,  however,  the  imposition 
of  hands  appears  to  have  been  a  mark  of  recognition  of 
the  parties  as  qualified  for  the  work  to  which  they  were 
appointed,  so  Independents  usually  impose  the  hands  of 
the  bishops  with  the  same  intent.  In  a  word,  whoever 
ill  his  life  and  conversation  is  conformable  to  the  char- 
acter which  the  inspired  writers  give  of  a  bishop,  and 
is  likewise  qualified  bj'  his  'mightiness  in  the  Scrip- 
ture' to  discharge  the  duties  of  that  office,  is  fully  au- 
thorized to  administer  the  sacraments  of  baptism  and 
the  Lord's  Supper,  to  teach,  and  exhort,  and  rebuke, 
with  all  long-suftering,  and  doctrine,  and  has  all  the 
call  and  mission  which  the  Lord  now  gives  to  any  man ; 
while  he  who  wants  the  qualifications  mentioned  has 
not  God's  call,  whatever  he  may  have,  nor  any  author- 
ity to  preach  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  or  to  dispense  the 
ordinances  of  his  religion.  From  this  view  of  the  In- 
dependent principles,  which  is  faithfullj'  taken  from 
their  own  writers,  it  appears  that,  according  to  them, 
even  the  election  of  a  congregation  confers  upon  the  in- 
dividual whom  they  may  choose  for  their  pastor  no  new 
powers,  but  only  creates  a  new  relation  between  him 
and  a  particular  flock,  giving  him  an  exclusive  right, 
either  Iby  himself  or  in  conjunction  with  other  pastors 
constituted  in  the  same  mamier,  to  exercise  among  them 
that  authority  which  he  derives  immediately  from 
Christ,  and  which,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  is  pos- 
sessed by  every  sincere  Christian  according  to  his  gifts 
and  abilities"  {Encyclop.  Britannica,  xii,  370-372). 

III.  Scottish,  or  New  Indepemlents. — In  Scotland  Inde- 
pendency originated  with  John  Glas  (q.  v.).  The  Bap- 
tists there,  as  elsewhere,  are  Independents.  The  regu- 
lar Congregationalists  are  also  numerous.  See  Cosgke- 
GATioxALisTS.  Apart  from  these,  there  is  a  body  called 
"New  Independents."  "  In  December,  1797,  Robert  Hal- 
dane  (q.  v.)  formed  a  '  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gos- 
pel at  Home.''  The  object  of  this  society  was  to  send 
forth  men  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  those  parts  of  Scotland 
where  they  conceived  that  this  blessing  was  not  enjoyed 
in  its  purity,  or  where  it  was  not  regularly  dispensed. 
Adopting  the  opinion  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  Cliris- 
tian  who  knows  the  Gospel,  and  is  duly  qualified,  to 
preach  it  to  his  fellow-sinners,  James  Haldane,  brother 
of  Robert,  IMr.  Aikman,  and  others,  travelled  through  the 
greater  part  of  Scotland,  and  preached.  In  a  short  time 
the  Messrs.  Haldane  separated  from  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land, and  soon  after  two  other  ministers  of  the  National 
Church,  Inncs  and  Ewing,  resigned  their  charges,  and 
united  with  the  Haldaues  and  their  associates.     A  dis- 


tinct society  was  soon  formed,  at  the  head  of  which  were 
the  Haldanes;  and  hence  its  members  have  been  also 
called  Ilaldanites,  or  Haldanite  Independents.  Large 
places  of  pubUc  worship,  denominated  Taberiiacles,  were 
erected,  at  Robert  Haldane's  expense,  in  the  principal 
towns,  where  tlie  Word  of  God  was  declared  to  numerous 
assemblies,  both  by  these  ministers  and  others  from  va- 
rious denommations  in  England.  At  the  expense  chief- 
ly, if  not  solely,  of  Robert  Haldane,  academies  were  also 
formed  at  Edinburgh,  Dundee,  and  Glasgow,  for  the  ed- 
ucation of  young  men  for  the  work  of  the  ministry,  who, 
when  deemed  qualified  for  preaching  the  Gospel,  were 
to  be  employed  as  itinerants,  mider  the  inspection  and 
comitenance  of  the  '  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel 
at  Horned     Thus  a  succession  of  teachers  was  secured. 

"  The  doctrines  of  the  Scottish  Independents  are  Cal- 
vinistic,  and  they  reject  all  articles  of  faith  or  creeds  of 
human  composition.  They  say  that  the  Scriptures  are 
a  di\-ine  and  infallible  standard,  and  that  consistent  In- 
dependents dare  not  adopt  anj^  other.  They  insist  that 
the  Scriptiures  contain  a  fidl  and  complete  model  and 
system  of  doctrine,  government,  discipline,  and  worship," 
and  that  in  them  we  may  find  a  luiiversal  rule  for  the 
direction  of  Christians  in  their  associated  state,  as  well 
as  all  necessar}'  instructions  for  the  faith  and  practice 
of  individuals.  They  require  Scripture  for  everything, 
even  for  such  things  as  could  not  be  contained  in  Scrip- 
ture. Hence  they  reject  the  authority  of  the  civil  mag- 
istrate in  matters  of  religion,  and  receive  the  Scri])tures, 
and  nothing  else,  as  binding  in  the  worship  of  God. 
They  conceive  the  Church  of  Christ,  as  exhibited  in 
Scripture,  to  be  an  association  which  has  no  head  on 
earth,  and  which,  as  a  body,  can  receive  no  laws  from 
any  one,  except  from  Christ  alone.  They  consider  a 
National  Church  as  'the  verj'  essence  of  Antichrist.' 
They  lay  it  down  as  a  fundamental  principle  that  a 
Christian  Church  ought  to  consist  of  believers,  or  of 
those  who  give  evidence  of  their  knowuig  and  believ- 
ing the  Gospel,  miited  together  on  the  profession  of  its 
truths,  and  walking  agreeably  to  them.  They  differ 
from  the  more  early  Independents  in  admitting  Chris- 
tians of  all  religious  denominations  to  commmiicate  with 
them  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  provided  they  have  reason  to 
think  them  real  Cluristians,  and  in  considering  all  asso- 
ciation of  mmisters,  for  giving  council  and  advice  to  the 
churches  in  matters  of  doubt,  as  unnecessary  and  mi- 
scriptural. 

'■  As  to  Church  government,  they  believe  that  the  apos- 
tolical churches,  according  to  the  model  of  which  it  is 
their  great  and  professed  object  to  conform,  were  entirelj' 
independent,  none  of  them  being  subject  to  any  foreign 
jurisdiction,  but  each  one  governed  by  its  own  rulers, 
and  by  no  other  laws  than  those  written  in  the  Word 
of  God.  They  say  that  a  true  Chinch  of  Christ  is  a  so- 
ciety formed  for  the  same  purpose  as  the  chinches  plant- 
ed by  the  apostles,  and  whose  constitution  is  the  same 
as  theirs.  A  deviation  in  these  particulars  renders  it 
imworthy  of  the  name.  According  to  them,  when  the 
word  Church  in  Scripture,  in  its  religious  sense,  does  not 
denote  a  single  congregation  of  saints,  it  always  refers  to 
the  whole  body  or  kingdom  of  Christ,  part  of  which  is  in 
heaven  and  part  on  earth ;  which  body  does  not  consti- 
tute two  churches,  a  visible  and  an  invisible,  but  one 
church  or  family,  consisting  of  different  parts.  Ihcy 
admit  that  all  churches,  that  is,  congregations,  are  con- 
nected together  as  being  Christ's  subjects,  but  they  insist 
that  they  are  dependent  only  on  their  King,  in  whose 
hands  the  supreme  authoritj'  rests.  AVhile  they  teach 
that  mdependent  churches  have  no  authority  over  each 
other,  they  allow  that  they  maj'  receive  the  advantage 
of  each  other's  opinion  on  any  matter  of  importance. 
They  conceive  that  bishop  and  elder  were,  in  a]X)stolic 
times,  s}-nonymous  terms ;  that  the  stated  officers  in  all 
the  churches  then  were  elders  and  deacons,  and,  of  course, 
that  they  are  the  only  offices  essential  to  a  Church  of 
Christ,  and  that  there  is  no  difference,  in  any  respect, 
between  elder  and  deacon,  except  in  the  offices  to  which 
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they  are  appointed.  They  insist  that  ordination  is  not 
represented  in  Scripture  as  conveying  an  office,  or  giving 
any  person  a  right  to  discharge  that  office ;  it  is  only 
the  manner  of  setting  him  apart  to  discharge  the  duties 
of  his  office.  It  gives  him  no  jurisdiction  in  any  church 
except  in  that  which  appointed  him  ;  and  as  soon  as  he 
lays  down,  or  is  removed  from  his  office  in  that  church, 
his  ordination  is  at  an  end.  They  ctintend  that  there 
is  a  distinction  of  departments  in  the  pastural  olHce,and 
that  teaching  and  ruling  are  different  branches  of  that 
office.  Both  elders  and  deacons  are  ordained  by  impo- 
sition of  hands;  and  though  ordination  is  part  of  the 
elder's  province,  yet,  when  churches  are  newly  formed, 
or  in  other  cases  of  necessity,  they  allow  that  the  mem- 
bers, who  have  always  the  right  of  election,  may  ordain 
chnrch  officers  for  themselves,  or,  at  least,  set  them  apart 
to  their  respective  offices. 

"In  worship,  the  New  Independents  do  not  differ 
much  from  other  non-liturgical  churches.  They  read  a 
large  but  indefinite  portion  of  the  Scriptures  at  each 
meeting;  in  many  of  their  chapels  they  use  Dr.  VVatts's 
version  of  the  Psalms ;  and  in  most  of  them  they  stand 
while  singing.  They  adopt  weekly  communions ;  and, 
a'3  they  make  no  real  distinction  between  clergy  and 
laity,  the  want  or  absence  of  elders  and  deacons,  on  any 
occasion,  in  any  of  their  chapels,  is  not  thought  a  suffi- 
cient reason  for  preventing  the  administration  of  the 
holy  communion  on  the  first  day  of  the  week.  They 
contend  that,  by  the  approved  practice  of  apostolic 
churches,  it  is  demonstrated  to  be  the  appointment  of 
Christ  that  his  chiurches  must  observe  the  Lord's  Supper 
every  first  day  of  the  week.  A  division  has  taken  place 
among  these  Independents,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  the 
adoption  of  Baptist  in-inciples,  and  the  introduction  of 
Church  discipline,  and  of  mutual  exhortation  and  pray- 
er by  the  brethren,  into  the  public  service  on  Sunday 
mornings."  The  New  Independents  increased  rapitUy, 
and  possessed,  as  early  as  the  openmg  of  our  century, 
some  86  churches.  There  are  at  present  some  114 
churches  in  connection  with  the  New  Independents. 
SeeHaldane,  View  of  Social  Worship ;  Adums,  Relit/ious 
World,  in,  2(50  sq.;  Robinson,  Theological  Dictionary,  s. 
V. ;  Kinniburgh,  Historical  Survey  of  Congregationalism 
in  Scotland;  and  the  articles  Haldane;  Congrega- 
TiONALiSTS.  Some  of  the  Scotch  Independents  have 
embraced  the  Morisonian  doctrine.  See  Morisonians. 
See,  besides  the  authorities  already  referred  to,  Fletcher, 
History  of  Indvpcndenry  (Lond.  1847,  4  vols.  r2mo) ; 
Vaughan, //«»Y.  of  English  Xonconformity  (Lond.  1862); 
Neal,  Hist,  of  the  Puritans  (see  Index) ;  Jlilner,  Ch.  Hist. 
i,444;  Burnet,  Flist.  of  his  own  Times  (see  Index) ;  Pujich- 
ard.  History  of  Congregationalism,  vol.  i,  ii ;  Bogue  and 
Bennett,  Histoi-y  of  Dissenters,  i,  171  sq. ;  ii,  251,  546; 
Herzog.  Real-EncyMop.  vi,  653  sq. ;  Brande  and  Cox, 
Diet,  of  Science,  Lit,,  and  A  rt,  s.  v. ;  Chambers,  Cyclop, 
S.V.;  (Jyclojycedia  Brifa7inica,»,v. 

Index,  the  name  given  to  certain  catalogues  of 
books  and  authors  either  wliolly  prohibited,  or  censiu-ed 
and  corrected,  by  the  Romish  Chiu-ch.  An  Index  of  the 
former  kind  is  called  Index  Lihrorum  Prohibitorum ;  of 
the  latter.  Index  Expu7-gator-ius,  An  Index  Prohibito- 
rum exists  also  in  the  Russo-Greek  Church,  to  which, 
no  doubt,  is  due  the  weakness  of  the  Russian  literary 
productions  on  theological  subjects. 

1.  Index  Librorum  PROHiBiToRrM.— 1.  Before  the 
Reformation,  —  Prohibitions  of  heretical  or  dangerous 
books  are  as  old  as  the  attempts  of  the  popes  to  usurp 
universal  supremacy.  In  fact,  such  prohibitions  flow 
naturally  from  the  theory  that  "  out  of  the  Church  there 
is  no  salvation."  It  was  Cyprian  (q.  v.)  who  first  fully 
stated  this  theorj';  and  even  in  his  hands  it  logically 
led  to  the  conclusion  that  all  heretical  opinions  (i.  e. 
such  as  differ  from  those  aimounced  bj'  the  Church  au- 
thorities) must  be  punished  and  suppressed,  if  possible. 
As  the  claims  of  the  hierarchy  grew  in  magnitude,  it 
became  necessarj'  to  put  down  all  doctrines  that  might 
diminish  the  power  of  the  priesthood.     To  do  this  was 


a  proof  of  zeal.  This  zeal  was  at  first  directed  against 
heathen  and  Jewish  writings,  as  it  Avas  feared  that  the 
reading  of  such  might  even  endanger  Christianity.  The 
Coimcil  of  Carthage  (A.D.  400)  forbade  in  Can.  10  the 
reading  of  heathen  books.  The  Church,  however,  did 
not  remain  satisfied  with  forbidding  heretical  books, 
it  commanded  them  to  be  burned.  This  was  first  at- 
tempted in  connection  with  the  writings  of  Arius,  and 
became  afterwards  one  of  the  practices  of  the  Church. 
As  heretical  books,  however,  were  sometimes  published 
under  ecclesiastical  titles,  such  proceeding  was  in  the 
5th  and  6th  centuries  declared  by  the  Apostolic  Canons 
{Can.  00)  to  be  punishable  by  sujjpression  of  the  work. 
The  Synod  of  Elvira  (81.^)  decided  in  the  same  sense 
that  all  who  circidated  forbidden  books  should  be  anath- 
ema (libellifaniosi).  It  even  came  to  be  held  that  any 
one  who  had  read  a  forbidden  book  was  guilty  of  all  the 
heresies  therein  contained,  and  incapacitated  for  read- 
mission  into  the  Church  mitil  the  performance  of  such 
penance  as  the  Church  enjoined.  Especially  did  the 
hierarchy  consider  the  reading  of  translations  of  the 
Bible  as  dangerous  for  the  laity.  Thus  Gregory  VII 
(1080)  denounced  the  practice  of  reading  the  Bible  in 
the  vernacular  in  his  letter  to  the  king  Wratislaw  of 
Bohemia  (in  Mansi  SS.  Conciliorum  nova  et  ampliss, 
Collectio,  XX,  290).  Innocent  III.  it  is  true,  said  (see 
his  Epistolarum  libri  xix,  in  Ub.  ii,  ep.  cxli,  p.  1199) 
that  the  searching  of  the  Scripture  is  to  be  commende(^ 
not  forbidden;  but  added:  "Tanta  est  divinre  Scriptuio 
profunditas  ut  non  solum  simplices  et  illiterati,  sed  etiam 
prudentes  et  docti  non  plenc  sufficiant  ad  ipsius  intelli- 
gentiam  indagandam.  Undo  recte  fuit  olim  in  lege  di- 
vina  statutum,  ut  bestia,  quas  montem  tetigerit,  lapide- 
tur;  ne  videlicet  simplex  aliquis  et  indoctus  prsesumat 
ad  sublimitatem  Scripturas  sacra?  pertingere  vel  etiam 
aliis  pragdicare."  But  the  opposition  to  the  papacy  and 
to  the  Romish  Church  which  immediately  followed  a 
more  general  reading  of  the  Bible,  soon  led  to  placing 
the  latter  among  the  forbidden  books,  on  a  level  with 
those  condemned  as  heretical.  The  Concil.  Tolosanum 
(1229)  forbade  the  laity  (c.  14)  to  even  possess  the  O. 
or  N.  T.  (see  Hegelmaier,  Gesch.  des  Bibelverbots,  Ulm, 
1783).  "When  the  Inquisition  became  established  and 
prosperous,  the  enforcing  of  the  rides  relating  to  forbid- 
den books  was  intrusted  to  it,  and  in  the  Cone.  Biterrense 
(1246)  we  find  (c.  36)  a  number  of  theological  works 
mentioned  which  both  the  laity  and  clergy  are  forbid- 
den to  read.  But  the  more  the  Church  strove  to  render 
its  position  secure  by  such  means,  the  more  did  influ- 
ences quite  to  the  contrary  exert  themselves  to  secure 
its  overthrow,  particularly  the  precursors  of  the  Refor- 
mation, whose  doctrines  and  -wTitings  struck  at  the  most 
vital  parts  of  the  Romish  organization.  A  Synod  of 
London  (1408)  forbade  the  reading  of  Wycliffe's  works 
when  not  previously  approved,  while  the  works  of  Huss 
were  condemned  as  thoroughly  heretical.  The  discov- 
ery of  the  art  of  printing  gave  a  new  impidse  to  the 
publication  of  dangerous  books,  and  Alexander  YI  com- 
plained in  his  Ik'cretum  de  libris  non  sine  censura  impri- 
mendis  (Raynald,  Annal.  ad  a.  1501,  no.  36)  that  heret- 
ical dogmas  were  extensively  promulgated,  especially 
in  the  provinces  of  Jlaycnce,  Cologne,  Trieste,  and  ISIag- 
deburg.  He  recommended  the  bishops  and  vicars  to 
carefidly  watch  the  appearance  of  any  heretical  works, 
and  to  enforce  the  fines  and  excommmiications  against 
the  authors.  As  to  the  printers,  he  says :  "  Debent — 
ipsi  merito  compesci  opportunis  remediis,  ut  ab  eorum 
impressione  desistant,  qu.'e  fidei  catholica;  contraria  fore 
noscuntur  vel  adversa,  aut  in  mentibus  fidelium  possunt 
verisimiliter  scandalum  generarc."  Pope  Leo  X,  in  the 
tenth  session  of  the  Lateran  Council  (May  4,  1515), 
stated  in  the  decree  Inter  soUicitudines  that  no  book 
should  be  published  without  the  authorization  of  either 
the  bishop,  his  legate,  or  the  Inquisition,  under  penalty 
of  excommimication.  Any  book  issued  in  contravention 
of  this  regulation  was  to  be  sequestered  and  burnt. 
2.  A  t  and  after  the  Reformation  and  the  Council  of 
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Trent.  — The  Eeformation  gave  rise  to  innumerable 
writings  highly  dangerous  to  the  Romish  Church,  and, 
in  spite  of  all  orders  to  tlie  contrary,  they  were  widely 
circulated  and  eagerly  read.  In  1546  the  University 
of  Louvain,  by  order  of  Charles  V,  published  a  Ust  {Jn- 
dex)  of  aU  such  books  as  were  considered  dangerous  to 
read,  and  consequently  forbidden ;  a  new  edition  of  the 
list  apjieared  in  1550,  after  the  papal  legate  at  Venice, 
John  della  Casa,  had  pubUshed  one  on  his  own  account 
in  1549  (see  Schelhorn,  ErgOtzlichkeiten,  ii,  3).  During 
the  suspension  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  pope  Paul  IV 
had  another  list  of  forbidden  works  prepared  in  1557  by 
a  particidar  congregation,  and  this  formed  the  first  ac- 
tual Index  lihrorum  prohihitoriim  of  the  Romish  Church. 
It  was  republished,  with  additions,  by  Bergerius  in  1559, 
under  the  titlo  Im1(.r  i,iicl,<r)nii  <t  HhrnrKui.  ijiii  tdiiqiunn 
hceretici  aiif  ^7/.^7,«.7/  unf  pi  rrt  rsi  n/i  lljjidn  S.  J,'.  Jiiijiii- 
silionis  reprubuiitur  tt  in  uidcLrsa  Christiana  i\jjuhlica 
inlerdicimtur  (Romje,  1557).  In  1558,  pope  Paid  for- 
bade also  to  the  clergy  and  students  the  reading  of  such 
heretical  works  as  had  been  tolerated  for  their  exclusive 
use  by  his  predecessors  or  by  the  Inqiusition.  These 
orders,  however,  did  not  prove  very  successful  in  Italy, 
and  utterly  failed  in  other  comitries,  though  many  of 
the  works  named  in  the  Index  were  burnt.  The  ivrit- 
ings  especially  condemned  by  Paul's  Index  were  such 
as  defended  the  civil  governments  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  Chiu-ch,  such  as  asserted  the  superiority 
of  the  authority  of  comicils  over  that  of  popes  and  bish- 
ops, or  such  as  attacked  the  theory  and  practice  of  the 
Romish  Church  in  general.  The  Index  divided  the  au- 
thors of  forbidden  books  into  three  classes:  1,  those  of 
whom  all  the  works  were  absolutely  condemned;  2, 
those  among  whose  works  some  only  were  condemned ; 
3,  the  authors  of  anonymous  works,  such  as  had  ap- 
peared since  1519.  At  the  end  was  appended  a  Ust  of 
.  sixty-two  printers  of  heretical  works.  The  reading  of 
books  named  in  the  Index  was  punishable  by  excom- 
munication and  by  degrading  penances. 

The  Council  of  Trent,  in  its  18th  session,  appointed  a 
committee  to  prepare  a  new  Index.  This  committee 
reported  at  the  twenty-fifth  session  that  they  could  not 
agree  on  account  of  the  number  and  diversity  of  the 
books  to  be  included  in  the  Index,  and  recommended 
that  the  drawing  up  and  enforcing  of  it  should  be  left 
to  the  pope,  which  was  agreed  to.  Pius  IV  then  pre- 
pared a  new  Index,  an  enlarged  edition  of  Paul  IV's. 
The  publication  of  this  Index  (which  has  often,  but  er- 
roneously, been  called  Index  Trideniinus)  was  accompa- 
nieil  by  the  bull  Dominici  (jreyis  aistodice  (March  24, 
1564),  and  by  ten  rules,  which  have  been  prefixed  to  all 
official  Indexes  published  since  that  period.  As  these 
rules  illustrate  fully  the  whole  spirit  and  tendency  of 
the  Romish  system,  m  its  relation  to  the  freedom  of  lit- 
erary and  scientific  progress,  we  give  them  here  in  fidl. 

"  (I.)  All  books  condemned  by  ibe  snpreine  pontiffs  or 
General  Councils  before  the  year  1515,  nnd  not  comprised 
in  the  present  index,  are  nevertheless  to  be  considered  as 
condemned.  (II.)  The  books  of  heresiarchs,  whether  of 
those  who  broached  or  disseminated  their  heresies  prior 
to  the  year  above  mentioned,  or  of  those  who  have  been, 
or  are,  the  heads  or  leaders  of  heretics,  as  Luther,  Zwingli, 
Calvin,  Balthazar  Pacimontanus,  Swenchfeld,  and  other 
similar  ones,  are  altogether  forbidden,  whatever  niav  be 
their  names,  titles,  or  subjects.  And  the  books  of  olher 
hereticF.,  which  treat  professedly  upon  religion,  are  totally 
condemned ;  but  those  which  do  not  treat  upon  religion 
are  allowed  to  be  read,  after  having  been  examined  and 
approved  by  Catholic  divines,  by  order  of  the  bishops  and 
inquisitors.  Those  Catholic  books  are  also  permitted  to 
be  read  which  have  been  composed  by  authors  who  have 
afterwards  fallen  into  heresy,  or  who,  after  their  fall,  have 
returned  into  the  bosom  of  the  Church,  provided  they 
have  been  approved  by  the  theological  faculty  of  some 
Catholic  university,  or  by  the  general  inquisition.  (III.) 
Translations  of  ecclesiastical  writers,  which  have  been 
hitherto  published  by  condemned  authors,  are  permitted 
to  be  read,  if  they  contain  nothing  contrary  to  sound  doc- 
trine. Translations  of  the  Old  Testament  may  also  be  al- 
lowed, but  only  to  learned  and  pious  men,  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  bishop ;  provided  they  use  them  merely  as  elu- 
cidations of  the  Vulgate  version,  in  order  to  understand 
Ihe  Holy  Scriptures,  and  not  as  the  sacred  text  itself. 


But  translations  of  the  Keto  Testament,  made  by  authors 
of  the  first  class  of  this  index,  are  allowed  to  no  one,  since 
little  advantage,  but  much  danger,  generally  arises  from 
reading  them.  If  notes  accompany  the  versions  which 
are  allowed  to  be  read,  or  are  joined  to  the  Vnlgate  edi- 
tion, they  may  be  permitted  to  be  read  by  the  same  per- 
sons as  the  versions,  after  the  suspected  places  have  been 
expunged  by  the  theological  faculty  of  some  Catholic  uni- 
versity, or  by  the  general  inquisitor.  On  the  same  condi- 
tions, also,  pious  and  learned  men  may  be  permitted  to 
have  what  is  called  '  Vatablus's  Bible,'  or  any  part  of  it. 
But  the  preface  and  Prologomeua  of  the  Bibles  published 
by  Isidoie  Clarius  are,  however,  excepted ;  and  the  text 
of  his  editions  is  not  to  be  considered  as  the  text  of  the 
Vulgate  edition.  (IV.)  Inasmuch  as  it  is  manifest  from 
experience  that  if  the  Holy  Bible,  translated  into  the  vul- 
gar tongue,  be  indiscriminately  allowed  to  every  one,  the 
temerity  of  men  will  cause  more  evil  thau  good  to  arise 
from  it,  it  is,  on  this  point,  referred  to  the  judgment  of 
the  bishops  or  incniisitdis,  who  may, by  the  advice  of  the 
piie.-t  or  ecnircssoi-.  ),i'iiiii[  the  reading  of  the  Bible  trans- 
latt'd  into  tlic  Miljaf  i.  ii^iti'  by  Catholic  authors,  to  those 
persons  wliosL'  faith  and  i>ietV,  they  apprehend,  will  be 
augmented,  and  not  injured  by  it;  and  this  permission 
they  must  have  in  writiug.  But  if  any  one  shall  have  the 
presumption  to  read  or  possess  it  without  such  written 
permission,  he  shall  not  receive  absolution  until  he  have 
tirst  delivered  up  such  Bible  to  the  ordinary.  Booksellers 
who  shall  sell,  or  otherwise  dispose  of  Bibles  in  the  vul- 
gar tongue,  to  any  person  not  having  such  permission, 
shall  forfeit  the  value  of  the  books,  to  be  applied  by  the 
bishop  to  some  pious  use  ;  and  be  subjected  to  such  other 
penalties  as  the  bishop  .shall  judge  proper,  according  to 
the  quality  of  the  offence.  But  regulars  shall  neither 
read  nor  purchase  such  Bibles  without  a  special  license 
from  their  superiors.  (V.)  Bocks  of  which  heretics  are 
the  editors,  but  which  contain  little  or  nothing  of  their 
own,  being  mere  compilations  from  others,  as  lexicons, 
concordances  (collections  of),  apothegms,  or  similes,  iri- 
dexes,  and  others  of  a  similar  kind,  may  be  allowed  by 
the  bishops  and  inquisitors,  after  haviug  made,  with  the 
advice  of  divines,  such  corrections  and  emendations  as 
may  be  deemed  requisite.  (VI.)  Books  of  controversy  be- 
tween the  Catholics  and  heretics  of  the  present  time,  writ- 
ten in  the  vulgar  tongue,  are  not  to  be  indiscriminately 
allowed,  but  are  to  be  subject  to  the  same  regulations  as 
Bibles  in  the  vulgar  tongue.  As  to  those  works  in  the 
vulgar  tongue  wdiich  treat  of  morality,  contemplation, 
confession,  and  similar  subjects,  and  which  contain  noth- 
ing contrary  to  sound  doctrine,  there  is  no  reason  why 
they  should  be  prohibited ;  the  same  may  be  said  also  of 
sermons  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  designed  for  the  people. 
And  if  in  any  kingdom  or  province  any  books  have  been 
hitherto  j/rohibited,  as  containing  things  not  proper  to  be 
indiscriminately  read  by  all  sorts  of  persons,  they  may  be 
allowed  by  the  bishop  and  inquisitor,  after  haviug  cor- 
rected them,  if  written  by  Catholic  authors.  (Vll.)  Books 
professedly  treating  of  lascivious  or  obscene  subjects,  or 
narrating-  or  teaching  them,  are  utterly  prohibited,  as 
readily  corrupting  both  the  faith  and  manners  of  those 
who  peruse  them  ;  and  those  who  possess  them  shall  be 
severely  punished  by  the  bishop.  But  the  works  of  an- 
tiquity," written  by  the  heathens,  are  permitted  to  be  read, 
because  of  the  elegance  and  propriety  of  the  language  ; 
though  on  no  account  shall  they  be  suffered  to  be  read  by 
young  persons.  (VIII.)  Books,  the  principal  subject  of 
which  is  good,  but  in  which  some  things  are  occasionally 
introduced  tending  to  heresy  and  impiety,  divination,  or 
superstition,  may  be  allowed,  after  they  have  been  cor- 
rected by  Catholic  divines,  by  the  authority  of  the  general 
inquisition.  The  same  judgment  is  also'formed  of  pref- 
aces, summaries,  or  notes  taken  from  condemned  au- 
thors, and  inserted  in  the  works  of  authors  not  cou- 
demued  ;  but  such  works  must  not  be  printed  iu  futiu-e, 
until  they  have  been  amended.  (IX.)  All  books  and  writ- 
ings of  georaancj^  hydromancy,  ai'mmanrv.  pwninancy, 
oriomaucy,  chiromancy,  and  necroma  ■  >  (  >  >  h  treat 
of  sorceries,  poisons,  auguries,  auspiir  i  incan- 

tations, are  utterly  rejected.  The  bi-iM-i  -  ■■,,,,;  ,>i-o  dili- 
gently guard  against  any  persons  reading  oi  ki-i-ping  any 
books,  treatises,  or  indexes  which  treat  of  judicial  astrol- 
ogy, or  contain  presumptuous  predictions  of  the  events 
of  future  contingencies  and  fortuitous  occurrences,  or  of 
those  actions  which  depend  upon  the  will  of  man.  But 
thev  shall  permit  such  opinions  and  observations  of  nat- 
ural things  as  are  written  in  aid  of  navigation,  agricul- 
ture, and  medicine.  (X.)  In  the  printing  of  books  and 
other  writings,  the  rules  shall  be  observed  which  were  or- 
dained in  the  tenth  session  of  the  Council  of  Lateran,  un- 
der Leo  X.  Therefore,  if  any  book  is  to  be  printed  iu  the 
city  of  Rome,  it  shall  first  be  examined  by  the  pope's  vicar 
and  the  master  of  the  sacred  palace,  or  other  persons  cho- 
sen by  our  most  holy  ftither  for  that  purpose.  In  other 
places,  the  examination  of  any  book  or  manuscript  in- 
tended to  be  printed  shall  be  referred  to  the  bishop,  or 
some  skilful  person  whom  he  shall  nominate,  and  the  in- 
quisitor of  the  city  or  diocese  in  which  the  impression  is 
executed,  who  shall  gratuitously,  and  without  delay,  affix 
their  approbation  to  the  work,  in  their  own  handwriting, 
sttbject,  nevertheless,  to  the  pains  and  censures  contained 
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in  the  said  decree;  this  law  and  coudition  being  added, 
that  au  authentic  copy  of  the  book  to  be  printed,  si;,-ued 
by  the  author  liimself,  shall  remain  in  the  hands  of  the 
examiner:  and  it  is  tlie  judgment  of  the  fathers  of  the 
present  deputation,  that  those  persons  who  publish  works 
ill  manuscript,  before  they  have  been  examined  aud  ap- 
proved, should  be  subject,  to  the  same  penalties  as  those 
who  i)riut  them  ;  and  that  those  who  read  or  possess  them 
should  be  considered  as  the  authors,  if  the  real  authors 
of  such  writings  do  not  avo\v  themselves.  The  approba- 
tion given  in  writing  shall  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
books,  whether  printed  or  in  manuscript,  that  they  may 
appear  to  be  duly  authorized;  aud  this  examination  and 
apjirobation,  etc.,  shall  be  granted  gratuitously.  More- 
over, in  cvciy  city  and  diocese,  the  house  or  place  where 
the  art  of  iilinling  is  exercised,  and  also  the  shops  of 
booksellers,  shall  be  frequently  visited  by  persons  deputed 
by  the  bishop  or  his  vicar,  conjointly  with  the  inquisitor, 
60  that  uothiiiji-  that  is  prohibited  may  be  printed,  kept, 
or  sold.  Booksellers  of  every  description  shall  keep  a 
catalogue  of  the  books  which  they  have  on  sale,  signed 
by  the  said  deputies  ;  nor  shall  they  keep,  or  sell,  nor  in 
any  way  dispose  of  any  other  books  without  permission 
from  the  deputies,  under  pain  of  forfeiting  the  books,  and 
being  liable  to  such  other  penalties  as  shall  he  judged 
proper  hy  the  bishop  or  inquisitor,  who  shall  also  punish 
the  buye'rs,  readers,  or  printers  of  such  works.  If  any 
person  import  foreign  books  into  any  city,  they  shall  be 
obliged  to  announce  them  to  the  deputies  ;  or  if  this  kind 
of  merchandise  be  exposed  to  sale  in  any  public  place,  the 
public  officers  of  the  place  .shall  signify  to  the  said  depu- 
ties that  such  books  have  been  brought ;  and  no  one  shall 
presume  to  give,  to  read,  or  lend,  or  sell  any  book  which 
he  or  any  other  person  has  brought  into  the  city,  until  he 
has  shown  it  to  the  deputies,  and  obtained  their  permis- 
sion, unless  it  be  a  work  well  known  to  be  universally 
allowed.  Heirs  aud  testamentary  executors  shall  make 
no  use  of  the  books  of  the  deceased,  nor  in  any  way  trans- 
fer them  to  others,  until  they  have  presented  a  catalogue 
of  thena  to  the  deputies,  and  obtained  their  license,  under 
pain  of  coutiscation  of  the  books,  or  the  infliction  of  such 
other  punishment  as  the  bishop  or  inquisitor  shall  deem 
proper,  according  to  the  contumacy  or  quality  of  the  de- 
linquent. With  regard  to  those  books  which  the  fathers 
of  the  present  deputation  shall  examine,  or  correct,  or  de- 
liver to  be  corrected,  or  permit  to  be  reprinted  on  certain 
conditions,  booksellers  aud  others  shall  he  bound  to  ob- 
serve whatever  is  ordained  roiii'itin-  ilK'ni.  The  bish- 
ops aud  general  inquisitors  sli.ll,  nrMMi  lielcss,  be  at  lib- 
erty, according  to  the  power  llicy  |)i  is-c^>,  to  prohibit  such 
books  as  may  "seem  to  be  permitted  l)y  ilir-c  rules,  if  they 
deem  it  necessary  for  the  good  of  the  kiiijdiiin.  m-  prdv- 
iuce,  or  diocese.  And  let  the  secretnrv  ,ii  ih. -,•  i.uIums, 
according  to  the  command  of  our  holy  railier,  traiismir  to 
the  notary  of  the  general  inquisitor  the  names  of  the 
books  that  have  been  corrected,  as  well  as  of  the  persons 
to  whom  the  fathers  have  granted  the  power  of  examina- 
tion. Finally,  it  is  enjoined  on  all  the  faithful,  that  no 
one  presume  to  keep  or  read  any  books  contrary  to  these 
rules,  or  prohibited  by  this  index.  But  if  any  one  read 
or  keep  any  books  composed  by  heretics,  or  the  writings 
of  any  author  suspected  of  heresy  or  false  doctrine,  he 
shall  instantly  incur  the  sentence  of  excommunication ; 
and  those  who  read  or  keep  works  interdicted  on  another 
account,  besides  the  mortal  sin  committed,  shall  be  se- 
verely punished  at  the  will  of  the  bishops"  (Labbei  SS. 
Concilia,  xiv,  952-956). 

This  Index  of  Pins  IV  was  published  at  Rome  by 
Aldus  Manutius  (1564),  and  afterwards  revised  and  en- 
larged by  Gregory  XIII,  Sixtus  V,  Clement  VIII  (1595). 

2.  Index  Expurgatorius.— Pope  SLxtus  V  intro- 
duced a  series  of  works  which,  after  expunging  certain 
obnoxious  passages,  could  be  allowed  to  be  read.  This 
list  received  the  name  of  Inihx  llhi-orum  exjmrf/aiido- 
runi  or  expurrjatorius.  It  was  first  published  by  order 
of  the  duke  ,i\Jba,  under  the  style  Index  exjnirr/atorius 
librorum,  qui  hoc  sceculo  prodierunt  (Antwerp,  1751,  aud 
republished  since).  Other  lists  of  prohibited  books,  on 
the  model  of  that  of  Rome,  were,  liowever,  published 
ia  other  countries,  especially  in  Spain  (most  of  them 
under  Philip  II  in  Madrid,  in  1577  and  1584)  and  in 
Italy.  John  JMaria  BrasiclieUen  or  Urasichelli  (prop- 
erly Wcnzel  of  Brisigella)  prepared,  witli  tlie  aid  of  tlie 
Dominican  Tomas  Malvenda,  an  Index  styled  Index 
expurrjatorius  cura  J.  M.  Brasichellani,  Mag.  Palat. 
Romas  (1G07),  but  this,  far  from  being  approved  of  at 
head-quarters,  was  itself  ])ut  in  the  Romish  Index  lihr. 
prohib.  The  Spanish  inquisitor  general,  Antonio  a  So- 
tomajor,  published  a  Xorisximis  librorum  prohibitorum 
et  expurffdudorum  Index  (:\Iadrid,  1G4)S),  which  is  higli- 
ly  praised  for  its  completeness.  The  Romish  Index  was 
republished  in  1818,  but  has  since  received,  aud  is  con- 
stantly receiving,  numerous  additiocs.  i 


The  Congregation  of  the  Index  was  originally  estab- 
lished by  pope  Pius  V.  It  holds  its  sittings  at  Rome, 
and  has  the  right  of  examining  generally  all  books 
which  concern  faith,  morals,  ecclesiastical  discipline,  or 
civil  society;  on  which  it  passes  judgment,  for  sup- 
pressing them  absolutely,  or  directing  them  to  be  cor- 
rected, or  allowing  them  to  be  read  with  ])recaution, 
and  by  certain  persons.  Persons  specially  deputed  by 
it  may  give  permission  to  Romanists  througliout  the 
world  to  read  prohibited  books;  and  the  jienalty  de- 
nounced against  those  who  read  or  keep  any  books  sus- 
pected of  heresy  or  false  doctrine  is  the  greater  ex- 
communication;  and  those  who  read  or  keep  works 
interdicted  on  any  other  account,  besides  the  mortal  sin 
committed,  are  to  be  severely  puiiished  at  the  will  of 
tlie  bishops.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  the  Index 
is  hardly  in  force  at  the  present  day,  even  in  the  most 
Romish-inclined  countries.  In  Austria  even,  tlie  faith- 
ful daughter  of  Rome,  Maria  Theresa  forbade  the  publi- 
cation, and  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  either  her  lib- 
eral successors  or  the  priuces  of  other  Roman  Catholic 
countries,  forced  by  the  liberal  spirit  of  the  people  to 
disobedient  acts  towards  Rome,  should  permit  the  pub- 
lication in  their  dominions.  It  can,  therefore,  hardly 
be  said  to  be  any  longer  virtually  in  force,  though  in 
some  countries  its  publication  is  permitted  by  special 
grant  from  the  government.  Baudri,  in  an  article  on 
this  subject  in  Aschbach  {Kirchen-Lex.  iii,  444,  a  Ro- 
man Catholic  work),  concedes  this,  and  says  that  even 
the  countries  boiuid  by  a  concordat  to  an  enforcement 
of  the  decisions  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Index  fail 
to  do  their  duty,  and  that  books  are  constantly  publish- 
ed without  regard  and  consideration  of  the  agreement 
entered  into  with  Rome  (comp.  Eckardt,  Modern  Russia, 
p.  246  sq.).  See  Mendham,  Literary  Policy  of  the  Church 
of  Rome  (Lond.  1830, 8vo) ;  Cramp,  Text-booh  of  Popery 
(London,  1851,  8vo),  p.  419-428;  Elliott,  Delineation  of 
Popery,  bk.  i ;  Gibbings,  Index  Vaticanus,  an  exact  Re- 
print of  the  Roman  Index  Kxpurgaforius  (London.  1837, 
^vtt);  I'ci-iKit.  DidinitiKiire  critique  litteraire  et  biblio- 
i/ni/>//i'pir  ihs  jiriid  ijiiiii.r  lirres  condamnes  au  feu,  sup- 
primes  ou  censures  (Paris,  1806);  Herzog,  Real-Encjj- 
Jclop.  vi,  651 ;  Eadie,  Ecclesiastical  Encyclopcedia,  s.  v. ; 
Buckley,  Canons  and  Decrees  of  Trent,  p.  284.  See  also 
Bible,  Use  of  ;  Censorship  of  Books. 

In'dia  (Ileb.  Iloddu',  !l^h,  for  ^r]':^,  i.  e.  Hindu, 
of  Sanscrit  origin ;  see  Gesenius,  Thesaur.  Iltb.  p.  366 ; 
Sept.  '\vL)iKr],Yn\g.  India),  occurs  in  the  Bible  onlj-^  in 
Esther  i,  1 ;  viii,  9,  where  the  Persian  king  is  described 
as  reigning  "from  India  unto  Ethiopia,  over  a  himdred 
and  seven  and  twenty  provinces;"  the  names  of  the  two 
countries  are  similarly  connected  by  Herodotus  (vii,  9). 
It  is  found  again,  however,  in  the  Apocrypha  (compare 
Esther  xiii,  1),  where  India  is  mentioned  among  the 
countries  which  the  Romans  took  from  Antiochus  and 
gave  to  Eumenes  (1  Mace,  viii,  8).  It  is  also  with  some 
reason  conceived  that  in  the  list  of  foreign  Jews  present 
at  the  Pentecost  (Acts  ii,  9)  we  should  read  'Irciav,  In- 
dia, and  not  'lovdaiav,  Judeea ;  but  the  still  more  prob- 
able reading  is  'icovfiaiav,  Idumcea,  if  indeed  the  com- 
mon reading  ought  to  be  changed  at  all  (see  Kuincil, 
Comment,  ad  loc).  The  Hebrew  form  "  Iloddu"  is  an 
abbreviation  of  Ilonadu,  which  is  identical  with  the  in- 
digenous names  of  the  river  Indus,  "  Hindu,"  or  "  Siu- 
dhu,"  and  again  with  the  ancient  name  of  the  country 
as  it  appears  in  the  VentUdad,  "  Hapta  Hendu."  The 
native  form  "  Sindus"  is  noticed  by  Pliny  (vi,  '23).  The 
India  of  the  book  of  Esther  is  not  the  peninsula  of  Hin- 
dostan,  but  the  country'  surrounding  the  Indus  —  the 
Punjab,  and  pcrhajis  Scinde — the  India  which  Herodo- 
tus describes  (^iii,  98)  as  forming  part  of  the  Persian  em- 
pire under  Darius,  and  the  India  which  at  a  later  period 
was  conquered  by  Alexander  the  (ireat.  The  name  oc- 
curs in  the  inscriptions  of  Persepolis  and  Xakhsh-i- 
Rustam,  but  not  in  those  of  Behistun  (Rawlinson.  Herod. 
ii,  485).  In  1  Jlacc.  viii,  8,  it  is  clear  that  India  proper 
cannot  be  uudersto'jd,  inasmuch  as  this  never  belonged 
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either  to  Antiochus  or  Eumenes.  At  the  same  time, 
none  of  the  explanations  oifered  by  commentators  are 
satisfactory :  the  Eneti  of  Paphlagonia  have  been  sug- 
gested, but  these  people  had  disappeared  long  before 
(Strabo,  xii,  53-1) :  the  India  of  Xenophon  (Cyrop.  i,  5, 
3 ;  iii,  2,  25),  which  may  have  been  above  the  Carian 
stream  named  Indus  (Pliny,  v,  29 ;  probably  the  Calbis), 
is  more  likely;  but  the  emendation  "Mysia  and  Ionia" 
for  Media  uud  India  oifers  the  best  solution  of  the  diffi- 
culty. See  Ionia.  A  more  authentic  notice  of  the 
country  occurs  in  1  IMacc.  vi,  37,  where  Indians  are  no- 
ticed as  the  drivers  of  the  war-elephants  introduced  into 
the  army  of  the  Syrian  king  (see  also  1  Esdras  iii,  2 ; 
Esther  xvi,  1).     See  Elephant. 

But,  though  the  name  of  India  occurs  so  seldom,  the 
people  and  productions  of  that  coimtry  must  have  been 
tolerably  well  known  to  the  .Jews.  There  is  midoubted 
evidence  that  an  active  trade  was  carried  on  between 
India  and  Western  Asia :  the  Tyrians  estabUshed  their 
depots  on  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  procured 
"  horns  of  ivory  and  ebony,"  "  broidered  work  and  rich 
apparel"  (Ezek.  xxvii,  15,  24),  by  a  route  which  crossed 
the  Arabian  desert  by  land,  and  then  followed  the  coasts 
of  the  Indian  Ocean  by  sea.  The  trade  opened  by  Sol- 
omon with  Ophir  through  the  Eed  Sea  chiefly  consisted 
of  Indian  articles,  and  some  of  the  names  even  of  the 
articles,  algummivi,  "  sandal  wood,"  Tiophim,  '•  apes," 
tukhiim,  "peacocks,"  are  of  Indian  origin  (Humboldt, 
Kosmos,  ii,  133) ;  to  which  we  may  add  the  Hebrew 
name  of  the  "  topaz,"  pitdah,  derived  from  the  Sanscrit 
pita.  There  is  a  strong  probability  that  productions 
of  yet  greater  utility  were  furnished  by  India  through 
SjTria  to  the  shores  of  Europe,  and  that  the  Greeks  de- 
rived both  the  term  Kuaairepor  (compare  the  Sanscrit 
kastira),  and  the  article  it  represents,  "tin,"  from  the 
coasts  of  India.  The  connection  thus  established  with 
India  led  to  the  opinion  that  the  Indians  were  included 
under  the  ethnological  title  of  Cush  (Gen.  x,  6),  and 
hence  the  Syriac,  Chaldee,  and  Arabic  versions  fre- 
quently render  that  term  by  India  or  Indians,  as  in  2 
Chron.  xxi,  16 ;  Isa.  xi,  11 ;  xviii,  1 ;  Jer.  xiii,  23  ;  Zeph. 
iii,  10.  For  the  connection  which  some  have  sought 
to  establish  between  India  and  Paradise,  see  Eden. 

The  above  intimations,  and,  indeed,  all  ancient  histo- 
ry, refer  not  to  the  whole  of  Hindostan,  but  chiefly  to  the 
northern  parts  of  it,  or  the  comitries  between  the  Indus 
and  the  Ganges ;  although  it  is  not  necessary  to  assert 
that  the  rest  of  that  peninsula,  particularly  its  western 
coast,  was  then  altogether  unknown.  It  was  from  this 
quarter  that  the  Persians  and  Greeks  (to  whom  we  are 
indebted  for  the  earliest  accounts  of  India)  invaded  the 
country;  and  this  was  consequently  the  region  which 
first  became  generally  known.  The  countries  bordering 
on  the  (Janges  continued  to  be  involved  in  obscurity, 
the  great  kingdom  of  the  Prasians  excepted,  which,  sit- 
uated nearly  above  the  modern  Bengal,  was  dimly  dis- 
cernible. The  nearer  we  approach  the  Indus,  the  more 
clear  becomes  our  knowledge  of  the  ancient  geography 
of  the  country ;  and  it  follows  that  the  districts  of  which 
at  the  jiresent  day  we  know  the  least,  were  anciently 
best  known.  Besides,  the  western  and  northern  boun- 
daries -were  not  the  same  as  at  present.  To  the  west, 
India  was  not  then  bounded  by  the  river  Indus,  but  by 
a  chain  of  mountains  which,  mider  the  name  of  Koh 
(whence  the  Grecian  appellation  of  the  Indian  Cauca- 
sus), extended  from  Bactria  to  Makran,  or  Gedrosia,  in- 
closing the  kingdoms  of  Candahar  and  Cabul,  the  mod- 
ern kingdom  of  Eastern  Persia,  or  Afghanistan.  These 
districts  anciently  formed  part  of  India,  as  well  as,  fur- 
ther to  the  south,  the  less  perfectly  known  countries  of 
the  Arabi  and  Haurs  (the  Arabitre  and  Orita;  of  Arrian, 
vi,  21),  bordering  on  Gedrosia.  This  western  boundary 
contuiued  at  all  times  the  same,  and  was  removed  to  the 
Indus  only  in  consequence  of  the  victories  of  Nadir 
Shah.  Towards  the  north,  ancient  India  overpassed  not 
less  its  present  limit.  It  comprehended  the  whole  of 
the  mountainous  region  above  Cashmir,  Badakshan, 


Belur  Land,  the  western  boundary'  moimtains  of  Little 
Bucharia,  or  Little  Thibet,  and  even  the  desert  of  Gobi, 
so  far  as  it  was  known.  (See  Heeren"s  Historical  Re- 
searches, i,  c.  i,  §  3,  on  Persian  India ;  and  Kennell's  Ge- 
ography  of  Herodotus.  For  other  conjectures  respecting 
the  location  of  the  Scriptiual  India,  see  Winer's  Real- 
wijrterhuch,  s.  v.  Indien.  I'or  the  history  of  ancient  In- 
dia, see  Anthon's  Class.  Diet.  s.  v.) — Smith ;  Kitto. 

INDIA,  IMoDERN.  The  name  is  sometimes  used  of 
the  two  peninsulas  west  and  east  of  the  Ganges  com- 
bined, to  which  even  occasionally  the  Indian  Archipel- 
ago is  added ;  but,  more  commonly,  it  is  applied  either 
to  the  peninsula  west  of  the  Ganges  {East  Indies),  or  to 
the  aggregate  possessions  of  the  British  crowni  (the  Vice^ 
roycdty  of  India,  or  the  Indian  Emjnre).  The  present 
form  of  government  of  the  Indian  Empire  is  established 
by  the  Act  21  and  22  Victoria,  cap.  106,  called  an  Act 
for  the  better  Government  of  India,  sanctioned  Aug.  2, 
1858.  By  the  terms  of  this  act,  all  the  territories  here- 
tofore under  the  government  of  the  East  India  Company 
are  vested  in  the  queen,  and  all  its  powers  are  exercised 
in  her  name ;  aU  territorial  and  other  revenues,  and  all 
tributes  and  other  paj-ments,  are  likewise  received  in 
her  name,  and  disposed  of  for  the  purposes  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  India  alone,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
act.  One  of  the  queen's  principal  secretaries  of  state, 
called  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  is  invested  with 
all  the  powers  hitherto  exercised  by  the  company  or  by 
the  Board  of  Control.  The  executive  authority  m  India 
is  vested  in  a  governor  general  or  viceroy,  appointed  by 
the  crown,  and  acting  under  the  orders  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  India.  The  governor  general  has  power  to 
make  laws  and  regulations  for  all  persons,  whether  Brit- 
ish or  native,  foreigners  or  others,  within  the  Indian 
territories  under  the  dominion  of  the  queen,  and  for  all 
servants  of  the  government  of  India  within  the  domin- 
ions of  princes  and  states  in  alliance  with  the  queen. 
The  Secretary  of  State  for  India  is  aided  in  the  adminis- 
tration by  a  council  of  fifteen  members,  of  whom  seven 
are  elected  by  the  Court  of  Directors  from  their  own 
body,  and  eight  are  nominated  by  the  crown.  Tlio  du- 
ties of  the  council  of  state  are,  under  the  direction  of 
the  secretary  of  state,  to  conduct  the  business  transacted 
in  the  united  kingdom  in  relation  to  the  government 
of  and  the  correspondence  with  India. 

The  total  area  and  popidation  of  British  India  were, 
according  to  ofiicial  returns  of  the  year  1869,  'as  follows : 


Under  the  governor  general  of  ludia) 

in  Couucil ( 

Under  the   lieutenant  governor  of\ 

Bengal ( 

Under  the  lieutenant  governor  of  itieX 

North-west  Provinces T 

Under  the   lieutenant  governor  ot\ 

Pnnjaub ) 

Under  tlie  chief  commissioner  of  Oude 
"        "        "  '•  of  the) 

Central  Provinces | 

Under  the   chief   commissioner  of\ 

Britisii  Burmah / 

Under  ihe  governor  of  Madras 

"        '•         "  of  Bombay 


Engl.  sq.  Population. 


48,314 
24G,TS5 

84,982 
100,441 

22,456 

79,000 

90,070 
141,746 

142,042 


6,277,107 
37,505,599 
30,010,137 
17,593,946 
6,502,884 
9,104,511 


26,089,052 
13,039,106 


Not  belonging  to  British  India,  but  more  or  less  under 
the  control  of  the  Indian  government,  are  a  number  of 
native  states,  covering  an  extent  of  596,790  sq.  miles, 
with  nearly  48  millions  of  inhabitants.     They  ai-e. 


Native  States. 

Area  in  Engl, 
sq.  miles. 

Population. 

117,151 
8,458 
103,442 
185,610 
116,125 
66,004 

4,152.923 
2,294,400 
7,154,538 
14,622,587 
12,880,228 
G,804,.523 

"  North-west  Provinces 

"  Pnnjaub  

"  Madras 

"  Bombay 

51!6,790 

47,909,199 

There  has  never  been  a  regidar  census  of  the  whole  of 
India  under  British  administration,  but  enumerations, 
more  or  less  trustworthy,  were  made  in  the  north-west- 
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ern  axiA  in  the  central  provinces  in  the  years  18G5  and 
1866.  The  census  of  the  north-west  provinces,  taken 
Jan.  10, 1865,  showed  that  this  division  of  Inilia  had  in- 
creased in  prosperity  within  the  decennial  period  1856- 
1865,  as  reckoned  by  the  number  of  houses  and  exten- 
sion of  cultivation.  There  were  found  to  be  4.71  per- 
sons to  a  liouse  or  hut,  and  7.06  to  an  inclosine,  or  fam- 
ily dwelling.  The  census  further  showed  that  there 
were  41  millions  of  Mussulmans  in  the  north-west  prov- 
inces, or  about  one  seventh  of  the  total  popidation,  the 
other  six  sevenths  being  Hindus  of  the  four  chief  castes  ; 
namely,  Brahmins,  70  subdivisions ;  Kshatryas,  175  sub- 
divisions ;  Vaisyas,  65  subdivisions ;  Siidras,  230  sub- 
divisions. The  Sftdras  were  found  to  form  the  great 
bulk  of  the  Hindus,  being  18,304,309  in  number;  the 
Vaisyas  numbered  1,091,  250 ;  the  Kshatryas,  2,827,768 ; 
and  the  Brahmins,  3,451,692.  The  census  of  the  cen- 
tral provinces,  taken  in  1866,  showed  that  their  popula- 
tion consisted  of  6,864,770  Hindus,  1,995,663  Gonds  and 
aboriginal  tribes,  237,962  MussiUmans,  6026  Europeans 
and  Eurasians,  and  90  Parsees.  The  number  of  Mussul- 
mans was  much  lower  than  had  been  expected.  All  the 
enumerations  showed  a  high  proportion  of  children  to 
adults.  Thus,  while  the  iiercentage  of  children  under 
12  years  of  age  was  29  in  England,  it  was  in  many  parts 
of  India  as  high  as  55.  Among  the  reasons  to  account 
for  such  a  result  are  mentioned  the  custom  of  polygamy, 
and,  in  particular,  the  desire  of  the  Hindus  to  have 
male  issue,  which  induces  them  to  marrj'  as  many  wives 
as  they  can  afford  to  keep  until  a  son  is  born.  The  re- 
ligious statistics  of  the  three  largest  cities  were,  accord- 
ing to  the  latest  enumeration,  as  follows :  Calcutta,  to- 
tal population  in  1866,377,924;  among  whom  were  Hin- 
dus, 239,190;  Mussidmans,  113,059;  Europeans,  11,224, 
Indo-Europeans,  11,036;  Parsees,  98.  Madras,  total  pop- 
vdation  in  1863,427,771;  among  whom  were  325,678 
Hindus;  Mussulmans, 63,886 ;  Europeans,  16,368;  Indo- 
Europeans,  21,839.  Bombay,  total  population  in  1864, 
816,562;  among  whom  were  Hindus,  523,974;  Mussul- 
mans, 145,880 ;  Parsees,  49,000 ;  native  Christians,  19,903 ; 
Europeans,  8415.  Leaving  out  of  account  the  native 
states,  the  following  is  given  as  the  relative  proportion  of 
creeds  and  races  in  India :  Hindus,  110,000,000 ;  Mussul- 
mans, 25,000,000 ;  aborigines  or  non- Aryans,  12,000,000 ; 
Buddhists,  3,000,000 ;  Asiatic  Christians',  1,100,000.  The 
English  iKiindation  amounted,  according  to  the  census 
of  18()1,  to  125,945  persons. 

Christianity  became  knowi  in  India  at  an  early  pe- 
riod. There  is  an  old  tradition  that  one  of  the  twelve 
apostles,  St. Thomas,  preached  the  Gospel  to  the  people 
of  India,  but  the  tradition  is  not  supported  by  any  proofs. 
Cosmas  Indicopleustes,  who  visited  the  country  m  the 
6th  centiuy,  found  a  large  number  of  Christian  congre- 
gations, Avith  a  bishop  who  was  ordained  in  Persia.  In 
consequence  of  this  connection  with  Persia,  the  Chris- 
tians of  India,  who,  after  the  reputed  founder  of  the  In- 
dian Chinch,  were  called  Christians  of  St,  Thomas,  were 
drawn  into  the  Nestorian  movement,  and  subsequently 
received  their  bishop  from  the  head  of  tlie  Nestorian 
Church.  Their  territory'  extended  from  the  southern 
point  of  the  peninsula  of  Malabar  as  far  as  a  few  miles 
south  of  CaUcut,  and  from  the  defiles  of  the  Ghats  as 
far  as  the  sea.  An  Armenian  or  Syrian  merchant,  Thom- 
as Canna,  rearranged  in  the  9th  century  the  ecclesias- 
tical aiul  political  affairs  of  these  Christians.  Through 
his  cll'i)rts  they  obtained  from  the  kings  of  3Ialabar  im- 
portant privileges ;  in  particular,  an  exempt  jurisdiction 
in  all  except  criminal  cases.  Their  rank  was  equal  to 
that  of  the  nobility  of  Malabar,  and  they  were  in  great 
demand  for  the  armies  of  the  Hindu  princes.  This  final- 
ly induced  them  to  attempt  the  establishment  of  a  king- 
dom of  their  own,  which  was,  however,  of  but  short  du- 
ration. After  that  their  position  was  less  favorable, 
and  the  Portuguese,  who  in  1498  landed,  under  Vasco 
de  Gama,  in  the  port  of  Calicut,  were  consequently  re- 
garded by  them  as  their  liberators.  The  first  Portu- 
guese missionaries  were  Franciscan  monks,  who  were 


introduced  in  1500  by  CabraL  Dominican  monks  land- 
ed in  1503  with  the  two  Albuquerques,  but  tliey  con- 
fined themselves  to  a  few  convents,  while  the  Francis- 
cans were  for  about  forty  years  the  onlj'  Christian  mis- 
sionaries. It  was,  in  particular,  I'.  Antonio  de  Porto 
who  in  1535  established  on  the  island  of  Salsette  a 
number  of  colleges,  churches,  and  convents.  In  1534 
tlie  first  Koman  Catholic  bishopric  for  India  was  estab- 
lished at  Goa ;  the  first  bishop,  Albuquenjue,  was  a  Fran- 
ciscan monk.  But,  although  the  convents  of  the  Fran- 
ciscans were  so  niimeroius  that  they  constituted  two 
provinces  of  the  order,  they  soon  ceased  to  make  nota- 
ble efforts  for  the  propagation  of  Christianity,  leaving 
the  missionary  field  wholly  to  the  new  order  of  the  Jes- 
uits, who  made  their  first  appearance  in  India  in  1542. 
Their  number  increased  very  rapidly,  and  soon  they 
had  in  all  the  Portuguese  colonies  of  India  houses  and 
colleges,  which  were  divided  into  the  two  jjrovincos  of 
Goa  and  Cochin.  Their  success  at  first  was  very  slow, 
but  when  the  Portuguese  viceroy  Constantine  de  Bra- 
ganza  banished  some  of  the  most  prominent  Brahmans, 
the  Jesuits  in  1560  succeeded  in  baptising  nearly  13,000 
persons  in  that  city.  In  1579  several  Jesuits  were  call- 
ed to  the  court  of  the  great  mogid,  Akbar,  who  for  a 
time  showed  an  inclination  to  accept  Christianity.  Sub- 
sequently, however,  he  conceived  the  plan  of  foimding 
a  new  religion  himself,  and  the  Jesuit  mission,  which  at 
first  promised  grand  results,  was  confined  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  few  congregations  in  the  empire  of  the 
great  mogul.  The  Jesuits  were  more  successful  in  their 
endeavors  to  unite  the  Christians  of  St.  Thomas  with 
the  Roman- Catholic  Church.  This  union  was  accom- 
plished in  1599,  at  the  Sj'nod  of  Dramper,  by  the  arch- 
bishop of  Goa,  Alexius  Menezes.  Tlie  bishopric  of  Goa 
had  in  1557  been  made  an  archbishopric,  with  two  suf- 
fragan sees  at  Cochin  and  IMalacca,  to  which,  in  1606, 
Meliapur  was  added.  The  Christians  of  St.  Thomas  re- 
ceived, in  1601,  an  episcopal  see  at  Angamala,  which  in 
1601  was  raised  to  the  archbishopric  of  Cranganor.  The 
right  of  patronage  over  the  ecclesiastical  benefices  was 
left  to  the  king  of  Portugal,  as  he  had  to  defray  most  of 
the  expenses  for  the  support  of  the  churches  and  mis- 
sionaries. A  new  impulse  was  given  to  the  missions 
when,  in  1606,  the  Jesuit  P.  Robert  de  Nobili,  at  Madu- 
ra, conceived  the  novel  plan  of  introducing  Christianity 
by  accommodating  his  mode  of  life  entirely  to  the  In- 
dian customs.  He  called  himself  a  Roman  sanmjasi  (i. 
e.  one  who  resigns  everything),  lived  after  the  manner 
of  the  Brahmans,  clothed  his  preaching  of  the  Gospel  in 
Indian  figures  of  speech,  and  even  retained  among  the 
new  converts  the  difference  of  caste,  allowing  the  con- 
verts to  wear  certain  badges  indicative  of  their  caste. 
But  he  encountered  a  strong  opposition,  even  among 
the  members  of  his  order,  and  a  violent  controversy  be- 
gan, which,  after  thirteen  years,  was  decided  by  pope 
Gregory  XV  in  favor  of  P.  de  Nobili,  and  the  converts 
were  permitted  to  wear  the  badges.  After  this  the  Ro- 
man CathoUc  Church  made  numerous  converts.  Accord- 
ing to  statements  of  the  Indian  Christians,  P.  de  Nobili 
is  said  to  have  baptized  about  100,000  jiersons  belonging 
to  all  castes.  The  separation  was  carried  through  even 
with  regard  to  churches  and  missionaries;  the  missiona- 
ries of  the  Brahmans  being  called  Sannyasi,  those  of  the 
Pariahs,  Pandarams.  The  successors  of  Nobili,  who  were 
supported  by  the  French  missionaries  of  Pondicherj',  en- 
larged the  missions  and  developed  the  system,  but  be- 
came consequently  involved  in  new  controversies,  espe- 
cially with  the  Cajmchins  (controversy  of  accommoda- 
tion), which  in  1704,  liy  cardinal  Tournon,  wlio  had  been 
commissioned  to  examine  the  subject,  and  again  by  pope 
Benedict  XIV  in  1744,  by  the  bull  '•Omriium  sollicitu- 
dinumr  was  decided  against  the  Jesuits.  These  decis- 
ions not  only  put  an  end  to  the  conversions,  but  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Indians  Avho  had  been  gained  by  the  ac- 
commodation theories  of  the  Jesiuts  again  returned  to 
their  native  religion.  The  suppression  of  the  order  of 
the  Jesuits  still  more  injured  the  Roman  Catholic  mis- 
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sions,  which,  moreover,  suffered  severely  from  the  wars 
of  Tippu  Sahib.  Long  before  this  time  the  Jesuits  had 
lost  their  missions  among  the  Cliristians  of  St.  Thomas, 
who  in  1653  left  the  communion  of  Rome,  and  those  in 
the  vicinity  of  Cochin,  as  the  Dutch  from  1660  to  1663 
had  conquered  nearly  all  the  Portuguese  possessions  on 
the  coast  of  Malabar.  The  Christians  of  St.  Thonaas 
were,  however,  a  second  time  prevailed  upon  to  unite 
with  Rome  by  Italian  Carmelites ;  and  in  1698,  through 
the  mediation  of  the  emperor  Leopold  I,  one  bishop  and 
twelve  missionaries  of  this  order  received  permission  to 
settle  on  the  coast  of  Malabar.  Eut  this  protection  af- 
forded to  the  Italian  missionaries  led  to  a  serious  quar- 
rel between  the  Portuguese  government,  bishop,  and 
missionaries  and  the  Italians,  as  Portugal  declined  to 
forego  its  right  of  patronage,  although  it  was  neither 
able  nor  wilUng  to  exercise  it.  In  1838,  Gregory  XVI, 
by  the  bidl  "Mtdta  j^rwdure,"  abolished  the  former  pa- 
pal constitutions  for  the  Church  of  India,  and  assigned 
to  the  several  vicars  apostolic  their  dioceses.  The  sees 
of  Cranganor,  Cochin,  and  Meliapur  (St.  Thomas)  were 
suppressed.  The  tUocese  of  JMcliapur  was  transferred  to 
the  vicariate  apostolic  of  Madras ;  the  territory  of  the 
two  other  bishoprics  to  the  vicariate  of  Malabar,  which 
had  been  erected  in  1659  for  the  Inealceate  Carmelites, 
and  the  see  of  which  is  now  at  Verapoly.  To  it  were 
also  assigned  the  United  Christians  of  St.  Thomas,  a  pop- 
ulation of  about  200,000,  with  330  priests  and  160  min- 
isters. The  Portuguese  of  Goa  now  tried  to  make  a 
schism.  The  archbishop  of  Goa,  Jose  da  Silva  y  Torres, 
who  had  been  consecrated  in  1843,  ordained,  immedi- 
ately after  his  arrival  in  Goa  in  1844,  no  less  than  800 
priests,  chiefly  men  without  any  education,  and  sent 
them  into  the  territories  of  the  vicars  apostolic.  They 
succeeded  in  obtaining  control  of  a  majority  of  the 
churches,  and  jurisdiction  over  a  population  of  about 
240,000  souls.  A  letter  from  pope  Gregory  XVI  to  the 
archbishop  remained  without  effect.  In  1848  Portugal 
consented  to  the  transfer  of  the  archbishop  from  Goa  to 
Portugal,  where  he  became  coadjutor  of  the  archbishop 
of  Braga.  But  the  bishop  of  Macao  continued  to  per- 
form episcopal  functions  in  the  dioceses  of  the  vicars 
apostolic,  denounced  the  latter,  defied  the  letters  of  the 
pope,  and  at  Goa  within  seven  days  ordained  536  priests. 
When  Pius  IX  threatened  the  bishop  of  Macao  with  ec- 
clesiastical censures,  the  Portuguese  chambers  complain- 
ed of  the  attitude  of  Rome  so  severely  that  the  papal  nun- 
cio was  on  the  point  of  leaving  the  country.  New  negoti- 
ations between  Rome  and  Portugal  led,  however,  in  1859, 
to  another  compromise,  and  the  opposition  of  the  Portu- 
guese priests  in  British  India  to  the  vicars  apostoUc  ap- 
pears to  have  died  out.  From  the  vicariate  apostolic  for 
Agra  and  Tibet,  which  was  established  in  1808,  the  vi- 
cariate of  Patna  was  separated  in  1845.  Both  vicariates 
are  administered  by  missionaries  of  the  Capuchin  order. 
Tlie  French  vicariate  of  Pondicherry  was  established  in 
1770 ;  from  it  three  new  vicariates  were  formed  in  1846, 
namely,  Mysore,  Coimbatur,  and  JMadura ;  the  two  for- 
mer under  priests  of  the  Paris  Seminary  of  Foreign  IMis- 
sions,  and  the  latter  under  the  Jesuits,  who  in  1836  had 
reoccupied  this  former  field  of  their  order.  The  vicari- 
ate of  Vizigapatam  was  established  in  1848  for  the  priests 
of  the  Congregation  of  St.  Francis  dc  Sales. 

Protestant  missions  began  at  the  commencement  of 
the  18th  century,  when  the  Lutheran  missionary  Zie- 
genbaly  was  sent  to  the  Danish  coast  of  Tran(iuebar. 
Amidst  the  greatest  difficulties  which  the  foreign  lan- 
guages and  the  officers  of  the  colony  placed  in  his  wav, 
he  fomided  schools,  translated  the  Bible  and  the  Cate- 
chism into  the  Tamil  language,  collected  a  congrega- 
tion which  rapidly  increased,  and  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  Evangelical  Church  of  India.  A  large  i)ortion  of 
the  councils  either  belonged  to  the  lowest  castes  or  were 
pariahs.  In  the  course  of  the  18th  century,  the  mis- 
sionary work  was  carried  on  by  the  Missionary  Society 
of  Halle  ;  at  first  with  great  zeal,  which,  however,  grad- 
ually slackened  mider  the  influence  of  Rationalism. "  The 


last  great  missionary  who  was  sent  out  from  Halle  was 
the  apostolical  Fr.  Schwarz  (q.  v.),  the  results  of  whose 
work  can  still  be  traced.  Gradually  the  Halle  Society 
leaned  on  the  English  Society  for  the  Propagation  of 
the  Gospel,  which  at  last  took  entire  charge  of  these 
missions.  With  regard  to  the  differences  of  castes,  the 
first  missionaries  had  been  earnestly  opposed  to  their 
continuance  in  the  Christian  chiu-ches ;  but  this  pohcy 
was  subsequently  changed,  and  the  differences  permit- 
ted to  remain,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  merely  of 
a  social  character.  In  1841  the  Lutheran  INIissionary 
Society  of  Dresden  began  to  gather  up  again  the  scat- 
tered remnants  of  the  old  missionary  societies  in  Tran- 
quebar,  but  in  the  prosecution  of  the  work  became  in- 
volved in  many  difficulties  with  the  other  missionaiy 
societies  which  had  taken  charge  of  the  Halle  missions. 
This  society  is  the  only  one  among  the  missionary  so- 
cieties now  laboring  in  India  which  midertakes  to  vin- 
dicate the  social,  though  not  the  religious  standing  of 
the  caste.  The  recent  mission  in  India  begins  witli  the 
arrival  of  the  Baptist  missionarj',  W,  Carey,  at  Calcutta 
(Nov.  1793).  He  encountered  from  the  start  the  formi- 
dable and  entirely  unexpected  opposition  of  the  East 
India  Company,  which  hoped  for  larger  commercial  prof- 
its if  it  spared  the  religious  belief  and  practice  of  the 
Hindus  and  Mohammedans,  and  therefore  not  only  dis- 
couraged the  establishment  of  Christian  missions,  but 
supported  and  defended  the  religious  institutions  of  the 
native  religions.  The  few  chaplains  who  were  sent  out 
to  attend  the  spiritual  needs  t»f  the  English  in  India 
were  like  the  European  residents  in  general,  drunkards, 
servants  of  the  mammon,  and  worldlings ;  when,  there- 
fore, the  Rev.  Henry  INIartyn,  one  of  the  most  zealous 
missionaries  of  that  time,  arrived  in  1806  in  Calcutta, 
and  endeavored  to  kindle  a  missionarj^  spirit,  he  pro- 
voked thereby  such  a  storm  of  indignation  that  he  had 
to  confine  himself  for  some  time  to  the  reading  of  the 
homihes  of  the  Church  df  England.  When  Carey  land- 
ed in  India,  permission  was  refused  to  him  to  stay  with- 
in the  territory  of  the  British  dominions,  and  he  was 
compelled  to  seek  refuge  in  the  small  Danish  possession 
of  Serampoor  (a  few  miles  from  Calcutta).  Here  he  was 
hospitably  received  by  the  governor,  who  himself  was  a 
pupil  of  Schwarz,  and  under  his  auspic'es  he  began  the 
Baptist  mission,  which  has  become  of  so  great  impor- 
tance for  all  India.  Carey,  who  himself  had  mastered 
more  than  thirty  Oriental  languages,  and  the  mission- 
aries Marshman  and  Ward,  caused  the  translation  of  the 
Bible  into  more  than  twenty  languages  of  India,  the 
compilation  of  grammars,  dictionaries,  school-books,  and 
many  learned  works  on  the  histor}',  religions,  and  cus- 
toms of  India,  new  editions  of  the  chief  works  of  the  na- 
tive literatures,  and  thus,  even  where  they  did  not  suc- 
ceed in  forming  new  congregations,  they  smoothed  the 
way  for  subsequent  missionary  labors.  In  1803.  the  in- 
defatigable Carey,  who  in  1800  had  been  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  Sanscrit  and  other  Oriental  languages  at  Fort 
WiUiam  (Calcutta),  was  allowed  to  begin  a  mission  in 
Calcutta,  which  was  at  first  intended  only  for  English, 
Portuguese,  and  Armenian  Christians,  but  was  soon  join- 
ed by  several  converted  Hindus  and  JMoliammedans. 
Soon  a  converted  Hindu.  Krishna,  appeared  in  public  as 
a  preacher,  and  l)y  liis  impressive  sermons  organized  the 
first  native  congregation  in  Bengal.  This  success  of 
the  Baptist  mission  encouraged  a  number  of  the  chap- 
lains of  the  government  to  labor  for  the  removal  of  the 
obstacles  which  the  East  India  Company  placed  in  the 
way  of  Christianity.  David  Brown,  Henri,'  Jlartjm, 
Thomas  Thomason,  Daniel  Corrie,  and  Claudius  Buchan- 
an, and  many  others,  distinguished  themselves  by  estab- 
lishing schools  and  seminaries,  by  literarj'  labors,  by  ap- 
pointing native  preachers  and  teachers,  and,  in  general, 
by  their  great  zeal  on  the  missionary  field.  The  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible  by  H.  INIartyn,  and  the  labors  of  the 
Mohammedan  Abdul  Jlessih,  who  was  converted  by  him, 
were  especially  productive  of  great  results.  But  more 
than  all  his  predecessors,  it  was  the  Rev.  CI.  Buchanan 
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who  succeeded  in  overcoming  those  hindrances  which 
had  prevented  the  free  propagation  of  Christianity 
throughout  India.  After  having  travelled  through  a 
large  portion  of  the  coiuitry,  and  acquired  a  minute 
knowledge  of  the  people,  he  returned  in  1807  to  Eng- 
land, and  hy  .a  number  of  works  endeavored  to  gain 
public  opinion  for  a -radical  change  in  the  admuiistra- 
tion  of  India.  His  writings  produced  a  great  effect,  and 
when,  in  1813,  the  charter  of  the  East  India  Company 
was  renewed,  the  English  Parliament  passed  resolutions 
which  granted  to  all  British  subjects  the  right  to  estab- 
lish scliools  and  missions  in  India,  and  compelled  the 
company  to  provide  itself  schools  and  seminaries  for 
the  instruction  of  the  natives.  This  was  followed  by  a 
number  of  other  reforms,  as  the  prohibition  of  burning 
of  widows  (1829),  and  of  a  further  payment  of  temple 
and  pilgrim  taxes  (1833  and  18-10),  and  the  admission 
of  native  Christians  to  the  lower  offices  of  administra- 
tion. Full  liberty  for  missionary  operations  was  finally 
given  in  1833,  when  a  resolution  of  the  British  Parlia- 
ment allowed  all  foreigners  to  settle  in  British  India, 
and  thus  opened  the  field  to  all  non-British  missionary 
societies  of  the  world. 

The  first  bishopric  of  the  English  Church  in  India 
was  established  at  Calcutta  in  1814.  The  first  bishop, 
Dr.  Jliddleton,  a  rigid  High-Churchman,  was  more  noted 
for  his  quarrels  with  the  ministers  of  other  denomina- 
tions than  for  missionary  zeal.  His  successor,  Heber 
(q.  v.),  on  the  contrary,  though  likewise  a  High-Church- 
man, was  indefatigable  in  his  devotion  to  the  missionary 
causCj  and  sternly  opposed  the  toleratLon  of  caste  differ- 
ences among  the  converts.  His  work  was  continued  in 
the  same  way  by  his  successor,  Wilson  (died  1858).  In 
1835  other  bishoprics  were  established  at  Bombay  and 
Mach-as,  and  the  bishop  of  Calcutta  received  the  title  of 
Metropolitan  of  India. 

In  18(57  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land sent  Dr.  Norman  M'Leod  and  Dr.  Watson  to  in- 
quire into  the  working  of  the  missions  there.  The 
following  facts  are  gleaned  from  their  reports.  The 
missionaries  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel  are  distributed  through  2G  principal  stations, 
embracing  about  407  villages,  and  are  assisted  by  about 
207  unordained  agents.  There  are  in  connection  with 
the  churches  21,000  bajitized  persons,  of  whom  5000  are 
communicants  and  8000  catechumens.  Of  these,  49G9 
can  read.  Besides,  the  society  has  247  schools  and 
tliree  seminaries,  with  777G  scholars.  One  of  the  semi- 
naries has  sent  out  18  clergymen.  The  income  of  the 
school  was  9000  rupees  from  fees  and  29,302  rupees 
government  aid.  The  native  Christians  throughout 
the  missions  have  contributed  12,271  rupees  for  various 
religious  objects.  The  London  IMissionary  Society  have 
at  Madras  a  theological  class  of  13,  a  central  and  branch 
schools  of  800  young  men  and  boys,  a  girls'  school  of 
350,  and  two  native  churches  of  145  members.  In  the 
Cuddapah  district  are  800  members,  witli  400  scholars ; 
in  the  Telugu  countrj'  1200  members ;  75G  in  the  Tamil 
country,  of  whom  300  are  communicants,  and  large 
schools  for  boys  and  girls  at  Bangalore.  In  South  Tra- 
vancore,  which  is  this  society's  principal  field,  are  8 
European  missionaries  and  II  native  pastors,  20,000 
professing  Christians,  and  G300  boys  and  1500  girls  in 
the  schools.  The  native  Christians  have  contributed 
9G80  rupees,  or  nearly  £1000,  to  the  support  of  the  Gos- 
pel. In  nl!  the  statistics  of  this  society  in  Southern 
India  are  32,100  native  Christians  and  11,848  scholars. 
The  Church  jMissionary  Society  have  fine  congregations 
»t  Madras,  with  600  attendants,  1  European  missionary, 
and  three  native  assistants,  a  female  mission,  and  12 
schools.  There  are  quite  a  number  of  schools  in  the 
Telugu  ilistrict,  and  about  700  natives  in  30  villages 
have  placed  themselves  imder  Christian  instruction. 
On  the  border  of  Cochin,  near  the  field  of  the  old  Sjt- 
ian  Church,  are  10  native  clergy,  and  11,000  persons 
mider  Christian  instruction.  The  society  has  begun  to 
labor  also  among  the  "  Hill  Arriaus.''  of  whom  1000  are 


baptized.  The  society's  principal  labors  are  in  the  Tin- 
nevelly  district,  where  it  lias  on  its  rolls  24,000  baptized 
and  12,000  not  baptize<1.  The  contributions  of  this  body 
were  17,000  rupees.  Many  of  the  churches  and  schools 
are  self-supporting,  and  arc  themselves  animated  by  a 
missionary  spirit.  This  district  is  in  juxtaposition  with 
the  South  Travancore  missions  of  the  London  Society, 
and  with  the  Tinncvelly  missions  of  the  Propagation 
Society.  Add  the  converts  reported  by  these,  and  the 
GOOO  of  the  American  Board,  and  we  have  8000  Tamil 
Christians  within  150  miles  of  Cape  Comorin.  The 
Wesleyan  Missionary  Society  devotes  but  a  twelfth  of 
its  income  to  the  Indian  missions,  which  are,  of  course, 
among  its  smallest.  It  has  stations  at  jVladras  and  six 
other  points  in  the  Tamil  country,  seven  or  eight  sta- 
tions in  the  Canenere  districts,  405  Church  members  in 
all,  5  native  ministers,  besides  several  candidates,  and 
3500  pupils  in  the  schools. 

The  following  are  extracts  from  late  (18G8)  reports 
of  some  of  the  American  societies.  The  A  inerkun  Hoard 
has  in  India  the  "  Mahratta  Mission"  and  the  '•  iSladura 
Mission."  The  Mahratta  Mission,  established  in  1811, 
had  9  stations,  42  out-stations,  10  missionaries,  9  female 
assistant  missionaries,  10  native  pastors,  4  licensed 
preachers,  and  70  helpers.  Number  of  members.  G18 ; 
baptized  children,  544.  Of  the  23  churches,  11  are  un- 
der the  care  of  native  pastors.  The  churches  have  gen- 
erally agreed  to  devote  one  tenth  of  the  income  of  the 
memberships  to  the  support  of  the  Gospel.  There  are 
a  normal  school,  conducted  by  this  society  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Christian  Vernacular  Education  Society, 
and  a  girls'  school.  Four  works  have  been  published. 
The  periodical  of  the  mission  is  in  its  twenty-sixth  vol- 
ume. The  Madura  Mission,  established  in  1834,  had  14 
stations,  1G2  out-stations  (village  congregations),  13  mis- 
sionaries, 16  female  assistant  missionaries,  7  native  pas- 
tors, 94  catechists,  28  readers,  6  teachers  in  seminary 
and  boarding-school,  67  schoolmasters,  and  27  school- 
mistresses. Number  of  churches,  30 ;  of  these,  13,  hav- 
ing 550  members,  are  at  the  station  centres,  and  17  are 
village  churches,  with  700  members,  7  of  which  have 
native  pastors  ordained  over  them.  There  has  been  a 
net  gain  in  the  membership  of  70,  making  the  total 
number  of  communicants  1250.  It  is  noticed  both  of 
the  members  and  the  native  helpers  that  they  are  not 
as  steadfast  as  woidd  be  claimed.  There  are  162  Chris- 
tian congregations  and  255  villages  where  Christians 
reside,  with  175  places  where  religious  services  are  held 
every  Sunday.  The  number  of  attendants  on  worship 
is  6294.  The  missionaries  have  visited  800  villagesi', 
and  travelled  nearly  10,000  miles.  There  are  93  common 
schools,  with  700  scholars;  G  boarding-schools,  with  196 
scholars.  The  station  day-schools  are  "decidedly  pros- 
perous." The  medical  department  has  treated  over 
10,000  patients.  There  is  a  '•  JIadura  Native  Evangel- 
ical Society,"  fourteen  years  old,  which  raised  last  j'ear 
565  rupees,  and  has  raised  from  the  beginning  5400  ru- 
pees. The  "Madura  Widows'  Aid  Society"  has  120 
members  and  about  1500  rupees.  The  I'resbyterian 
Church  sustains  the  Lodiana  and  Furrukhabad  Mission, 
with  17  stations,  28  American  and  11  native  missiona- 
ries, 30  American  and  120  native  teachers,  456  commu- 
nicants, and  6194  scholars  in  the  schools.  Out-stations 
are  increasing  in  numbers.  Tours  into  different  dis- 
tricts have  been  made  as  in  former  years.  Various  me- 
las  have  been  attendeil,  among  which  was  Hardwar. 
The  number  of  j^eople  present  at  this  place,  according 
to  government  ofricials,  was  almost  3,000,000.  For  days 
some  twenty  preachers,  native  and  foreign,  preached  to 
many  thousands.  Freijucntly  many  remained  after  the 
service  to  discuss  some  of  the  points  set  forth  m  the 
discourse.  Cases  of  self-torture  were  fewer  than  usual. 
"The  more  revolting  rites  of  Hinduism  are  evidently 
becoming  obsolete."  At  this  festival  the  brethren  were 
"particularly  struck  with  the  marked  increase  in  the 
knowledge  of  Christianity  manifested  by  the  pilgrims." 
The  Sabbath-school  and  prayer-meeting  are  established 
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at  most  of  the  stations,  and  in  the  Lodiana  Mission  the 
native  Christians  have  contributed  for  religious  and 
charitable  objects,  during  the  year,  670  rupees.  Nearly 
11,000,000  pages  of  publications  of  various  kinds  have 
been  issued.  A  "medical  mission"  is  connected  with 
these  missions,  at  which  1311  patients  have  been  treated. 

The  (Dutch)  Reformed  Chiu-ch  has  the  Arcot  Mis- 
sion, organized  in  1854.  The  mission  occupies  North 
Arcot  District  —  area  5017  square  miles,  population 
1,000,710;  and  South  Arcot  District — area  4916  square 
miles,  population  1,102,184-:  churches,  13;  out-stationp, 
34;  number  in  congregations,  1712 ;  communicants,  438; 
scholars  in  vernacular  school,  116;  contributions,  over 
936  rujiees,  or  $468.  The  three  schools  (boys',  girls', 
and  preparatory)  have  105  pupils.  Eighteen  tours  have 
been  made,  in  which  1389  sermons  have  been  preached 
to  audiences  of  30,682  persons,  and  2704  copies  of  books 
distributed.  Besides  this,  the  evangelistic  work  must 
be  taken  into  account.  It  consists  in  visiting  the  vil- 
lages immediately  around  the  stations,  which  are  usu- 
ally in  cities  and  towns.  In  prosecuting  this  work, 
1512  localities  have  been  preached  in  by  the  missiona- 
ries or  helpers,  60,788  souls  have  been  addressed,  and 
1775  books  have  been  distributed.  Adding  the  regular 
listeners  at  stations,  gives  100,000  persons  to  whom  the 
Gospel  has  been  preachecL  There  is  a  medical  depart- 
ment connected  with  the  mission,  at  which  15,507  pa- 
tients have  been  treated.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Scudder  notes 
the  change  that  has  taken  place  in  the  attitude  of  the 
natives  in  the  following  terms:  "As  to  the  results,  I 
have  to  mention  that  the  temper  of  the  people  has  been 
greatly  mollified.  This  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most 
wicked  districts  in  Southern  India.  Its  inhabitants 
used  to  hear  the  preached  Word  with  souls  full  of  rage 
— rage  gleaming  in  their  eyes  and  disfiguring  their 
countenances.  It  does  seem  to  us  that  there  has  been 
a  marked  change  within  the  year.  Earnest,  anxious, 
sometimes  longing  looks  are  cast  upon  us  now  as  we 
repeat  the  sweet  story  of  the  cross.  Tracts,  Gospel  por- 
tions, the  smallest  leaves,  are  eagerly  received,  where 
formerly  volumes,  or  books  of  poetry,  or  English  publi- 
cations were  sought  for.  There  are  now  no  refusals, 
where  before  friendly  oifers  were  fairly  spurned.  There 
are  quiet,  calm  inquiries,  where  before  were  angry  op- 
positions, or  worse,  sullen  silence." 

The  mission  of  the  Methodist  Fjnscopal  Church  in 
India  was  begun  in  1856.  The  work  is  now  in  the  form 
of  a  regular  Annual  Conference,  and  is  divided  into 
three  districts,  Bareilly,  Lucknow,  and  Moradabad.  In 
1869  this  mission  contained  291  agents  (of  whom  29 
were  American  missionaries),  733  communicants  (of 
whom  257  were  probationers),  37  school-houses,  96 
schools,  3716  day-scholars,  300  orphans,  and  Church 
property  to  the  amount  of  1)3716.  In  the  district  of 
Bareilly  there  is  a  successfid  medical  mission,  one  of  the 
missionaries  having  charge  of  three  government  hospi- 
tals in  the  province  of  Kumaon,  and  a  medical  class  of 
native  Christian  women  having  been  established  at  Ny- 
nee  Tal.  The  hospitals,  schools,  and  orphanages  under 
the  care  of  the  missionaries  are  disposing  large  numbers 
of  the  inhabitants  in  favor  of  Christianity. 

"  It  is  easy  to  see,"  says  Bishop  Kingsley,  in  a  letter 
to  the  Chrislian  Advocate  and  Journal^''  that  both  Hin- 
du idolatry  and  Mohammedanism  are  losing  their  hold 
on  the  minds  of  those  who  still  show  them'an  outward 
deference.  I  liave  talked  with  intelligent  Hindus  with 
the  red  paint  on  their  foreheads,  indicating  that  they  had 
faithfully  attended  to  their  religious  rites,  who  never- 
theless told  me  they  had  no  faith  in  these  mummeries, 
and  felt  the  heathen  yoke  that  was  upon  them  an  intol- 
erable burden ;  deploring  caste,  and  mourning  over  the 
degradetl  condition  of  their  women.  They  will  do  utter 
violence  to  their  doctrine  of  caste  when  it  can  be  done 
without  exposure.  Mohammedans  have  made  similar 
confessions  to  me,  saying  they  felt  at  liberty,  so  far  as 
any  conscientious  scruples  were  concerned,  to'violate  the 
requirements  of  that  rehgion.     Besides  all  this,  there 


seems  to  be  a  sort  of  foreboding  in  regard  to  many  par- 
ticulars that  their  ancient  religion  is  about  worn  out. 
One  is,  that  after  about  thirty  years  more  the  Sacred 
Ganges  will  lose  its  virtue." 

In  1868  the  statistics  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
in  British,  Portuguese,  and  French  India  were  as  follows : 
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The  statistics  of  Protestantism  in  India  (inclusive  of 
Burmah,  Siam,  and  Ceylon)  are  reported  in  the  Boston 
Missionary  Ilercdd  for  October,  1870,  as  follows : 
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Indian  Caste.  The  social  distinctions  indicated 
by  this  term  are  much  more  numerous,  tixed,  and  ex- 
clusive in  India  than  anywhere  else.  The  ancient 
Egyptians  had  similar  ranks,  but  they  were  not  so  strict- 
ly hereditary,  nor  did  they  form  such  impassable  bar- 
riers in  ordinary  intercourse.     See  Egypt,     The  Hin- 
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dus,  indeed,  regard  these  as  absolute,  original,  and  per- 
manent dcmarkations  of  7-ace  rather  than  of  mere  posi- 
tion or  occupation, 

1.  Orif/in.  —  From  a  very  early  period  the  Hindu 
writers  have  propounded  a  great  variety  of  speculations 
regarding  the  origin  of  mankind,  and  of  the  classes  or 
castes  into  which  their  community  is  divided.  The 
most  commonly  received  of  these  explanations  is  that 
contained  in  the  ancient  story,  of  which  Mr.  ]\Iuir  thinks 
no  trace  is  found  in  the  Itig  Veda  (excepting  one  in 
Purusha  Silkta),  but  which  is  found  in  the  Santi  Parva 
of  the  Mahdblidrata,  where  a  conversation  occurs  be- 
tween I'ururax'as,  the  son  of  Ila,  and  IMatariswan,  or 
Vilj-u,  the  wind  god.  Pururavas  asks,  "Whence  was 
the  Brahman,  and  whence  were  the  other  three  castes 
produced,  and  whence  is  the  superiority  of  the  first  V" 
and  Vayu  answers,  "The  Brahman  was  created  from 
the  mouth  of  Brahm,  the  Kshattriya  from  his  arms, 
Vaisya  from  his  thighs,  and  to  serve  these  three  castes 
the  fourth  caste  was  fashioned,  and  so  the  Sudra  sprung 
from  his  feet."  The  sacred  books  of  the  Hindus,  how- 
ever, contain  no  miiform  or  consistent  accoimt  of  the 
origin  of  castes,  but  offer  "  raj'Stical,  mythical,  and  ra- 
tionalistic" explanations  of  it,  or  fanciful  conjecture  con- 
cerning it.  In  the  llarivamsa  (sec.  211,  v.  11808  sq.), 
Janamijaya  says,  "  I  have  heard  the  description  of  the 
Brahma  Yug,  the  tirst  of  the  ages;  I  desire  now  to  be 
accurately  informed  about  the  Kshatriya  Age,"  and  he 
receives  the  following  answer:  "Vishnu,  sprung  from 
Brahm,  exalted  above  the  power  of  sense,  and  absorbed 
in  devotion,  becomes  the  patriarch  Daksha,  and  creates 
numerous  human  beings.  The  beautiful  Brahmans 
were  fi^rmed  from  an  unchangeable  element  {cihshurii), 
the  Kshattriyas  from  a  changeable  substance  (ksha?-a), 
tlie  Vaisyas  from  alteration  {vikdra),  and  the  Sudras 
from  a  modification  of  smoke."  Another  account  makes 
the  Brahmans  to  have  been  fashioned  with  white,  red, 
j'cllow,  and  blue  colors.  Thence  creatiu-es  attained  in 
the  wolld  the  state  of  fourfold  caste,  being  of  one  type, 
but  with  different  duties.  Still  another  account  (Santi 
Parvati  of  the  Mahdhhdrata,  sec.  188, 189),  after  giving 
a  statement  of  the  creation  of  men,  etc.,  propounds  the 
following :  "  Desire,  anger,  fear,  cupidity,  grief,  anxiety, 
hunger,  fatigue, 'prevail  in  all;  all  have  bodily  secre- 
tions, with  phlegm,  bile,  and  blood ;  and  the  bodies  of 
all  decay — by  what,  then,  is  caste  distinguished?  .... 
There  is  no  distinction  of  caste;  the  whole  world  is  form- 
ed of  Brahma;  for,  having  been  formerly  created  b)' 
him,  it  became  separated  into  castes  by  means  of  works." 
In  the  Bhayavat  Piirdnd  we  read  that  there  was  for- 
merly only  one  Veda,  one  God,  one  caste.  Sometimes 
the  different  castes  are  said  to  have  sprung  from  the 
v.ords  Bhuh,  etc.;  from  different  Vedas ;  from  different 
sets  of  prayers ;  from  the  gods ;  from  nonentity ;  from 
the  imperishable,  the  perishable,  and  other  principles. 
They  are  sometimes  made  to  be  coeval  with  the  creation, 
and  as  liaving  different  attributes  involving  different 
moral  qualities,  while  in  other  places,  as  in  the  Epic 
poems,  the  creation  of  mankind  is  described  without  the 
least  allusion  to  the  separate  production  of  the  progeni- 
tors of  the  four  castes.  Sometimes  all  men  are  the  off- 
spring of  :Manu.  Thus  it  is  clear  that  the  separate  ori- 
gin of  the  four  castes  could  not  have  been  an  object  of 
belief  among  the  older  Hindus,  while  the  variety  and 
inconsistency  of  these  accounts  help  us  not  at  all  in  de- 
termining its  origin. 

Jlany  ^Titers  have  claimed  for  caste  a  trans-Hima- 
layan origin,  while  others  have  supposed  that  it  origin- 
ated with  the  successive  waves  of  emigration  within 
the  plains  of  India.  Professor  lioth  thus  states  this 
view :  "  When  the  Vedic  people,  driven  by  some  polit- 
ical shock,  advanced  from  their  abodes  in  the  Punjaub 
fiurther  and  further  south,  and  drove  the  aborigines  into 
the  hills,  and  took  possession  of  the  country  lying  be- 
tween the  Ganges,  the  Jumna,  and  the  Vindliya  Jloim- 
tains,  circumstances  required  and  favored  such  an  or- 
ganization of  society  as  was  therein  developed."     On 


the  other  hand,  Dr.  Haug  says:  "From  all  we  know, 
the  real  origin  of  caste  appears  to  go  back  to  a  time  an- 
terior to  the  composition  of  the  Vedic  hymns,  though 
its  development  into  a  regular  system  with  insurmount- 
able barriers  can  be  referred  only  to  the  latest  period  of 
the  Vedic  times." 

2.  Extent. — But,  whatever  may  have  been  its  origin, 
it  is  now  a  complex  and  highly  artificial  system,  multi- 
form in  shape,  and  often  so  blended  with  the  ordinarj' 
usages  of  society  and  the  minute  division  of  labor  to 
which  the  older  civilizations  tend,  that  it  is  very  diiH- 
cult  to  make  a  comjilete  or  satisfactory  analj'sis  of  it, 
A  close  inspection  of  the  census  returns  to  the  British 
government  in  the  north-west  provinces  of  India  in 
18GG  shows  that  it  is  very  much  more  variable  than  was 
formerly  supposed.  Sometimes  the  minuter  divisions 
into  classes  seems  to  follow  no  other  tlian  the  lines  of 
the  occupations  of  the  jieoplc,  and  they  are  accordingly 
returned  as  belonging  to  the  caste  of  tailors,  or  shop- 
men, etc.,  without  other  discrimination.  This  "Blue 
book"  thus  enrolled  more  than  three  hundred  distinct 
castes  within  that  political  division.  There  is,  however, 
after  a  general  fashion,  a  maintenance  of  the  general 
classifications,  as  (1)  Brahmans,  (2)  Kshatlriijas.  (3)  Va- 
ishyas,  and  (4)  Sudra ;  below  which  is  a  yet  more  de- 
based class,  (5)  known  as  Pariahs,  or  outcasts,  to  be 
found  in  all  portions  of  the  country.  The  four  greater 
castes  above  named  answer  to  priestly,  warrior,  agricul- 
tural, and  artisan,  or  servant  classes.  We  note  in  this 
census  return  hereditary  priests,  rope-dancers,  sweepers, 
elephant-drivers,  turban-winders,  ear-piercers  and  clean- 
ers, charmers,  makers  of  crowns  for  idols,  and  even  he- 
reditarj'  beggars  and  common  blackguards. 

3.  Rules. — These  castes  are  all  hereditaiy,  the  son  al- 
ways following  the  occupation  of  the  father,  however 
overburdened  some  departments  of  occupation  may  be- 
come by  the  accidents  of  birth.  No  classes  except 
the  highest  two  are  assumed  to  intermarrj',  and  all  es- 
chew contact  with  a  lower  class.  They  do  not  eat  to- 
getlier,  nor  cook  for  nor  serve  food  to  each  other.  This 
dislike  of  contact  extends  to  their  vessels  and  other 
utensils.  The  usages,  liowever,  seem  often  arbitrarj"-. 
Smoking  from  the  bowl  of  another's  pipe  may  not  be  an 
offence  if  one  can  make  a  stem  of  his  fist,  but  the  stem 
or  snake  of  the  pipe  must  not  be  touched,  or  it  is  ren- 
dered worthless  to  all  parties.  It  is  in  accordance  with 
caste  requirement  that  brass  or  copper  utensils  should 
be  moved  from  ]5lace  to  place,  but  an  earthen  vessel 
once  used  for  cooked  food  or  water  must  not  be  trans- 
ported to  another  locality.  Loads  may  be  carried  on 
the  head  by  some  castes,  on  the  back  by  some,  and  not 
at  all  by  others.  The  poorest  Hindu  family  do  not 
wash  their  own  clothes,  yet  the  loin-cloth  must  always 
be  washed  by  the  wearer  of  it.  If  a  Hindu  were  touch- 
ed by  a  man  of  an  inferior  caste  while  eating,  he  would 
not  only  throw  away  all  the  food  he  had  cooked,  but 
would  even  spit  out  what  might  cliance  to  be  in  his 
mouth  at  the  instant. 

The  accumulation  of  motive  for  the  preservation  of 
caste  purity  is  astounding.  The  slightest  variation 
from  custom  is  at  once  visited  with  punishment  or  fines, 
while  the  graver  offences  become  the  gTound  of  expul- 
sion literaUy  from  all  human  society,  and  of  disabilities 
in  business  and  disinheritance;  and, believing  in  ances- 
tor worship  as  the  Hindu  does,  and  that  the  happiness 
of  his  departed  relatives  is  dependent  on  his  performing 
the  manes,  the  additional  curse  comes  upon  him  of  being 
disabled  from  performing  these  ceremonies  because  of 
caste  impurity. 

4.  Effects. — The  caste  policy  of  India  checks  genius, 
yet  as  from  the  first  the  individual  knows  what  his  life- 
business  is  to  be,  he  pursues  it,  and  attains  a  skill  in 
handicraft  uneipialled.  The  Indian  system  tends  like- 
wise to  give  permanence  to  institutions,  but  it  unfor- 
tunately perjietuates  evils  also.  It  has  been  the  great 
hinderance  to  all  progress,  civil,  political,  religious,  or 
social,  and  has  presented  the  greatest  obstacles  to  the 
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progress  of  Christianity.  The  railroads  and  other  Eu- 
ropean conveniences  have  by  some  been  looked  upon 
as  likely  to  make  great  innovations  on  caste-usage. 
There  is  already  a  large  and  -.veU-organized  portion  of 
the  population  known  as  Brahmists  who  wholly  ignore 
castes.     See  Hindus,  Modern. 

There  is  much  less  of  caste  observance  among  what 
is  considered  to  be  an  older  population  than  the  Hindu, 
such  as  the  people  inhabiting  the  Himalaya  Mountains, 
and  the  "wild  tribes"  of  Central  India. 

See  Mulr's  Sanskrit  Texts,  vol.  i  (Lond.  1868) ;  Cole- 
brook's  Miscellaneous  Essays ;  Wilson's  Transl  Vishnu 
Ptirdnn  ;  iliiller,  Chips,  ii,  295  sq.     (J.  T.  G.) 

Indians,  American.  Under  this  title  mky  be  in- 
cluded all  the  semi-civilized  and  wild  tribes  of  North 
and  South  America,  since  the  most  thorough  investiga- 
tion shows  that  they  were  substantially  the  same  peo- 
ple. In  collating  information  concerning  the  Indian 
thought,  it  is  important  to  distinguish  between  the  forms 
it  assumed  before  and  after  contact  with  Europeans. 

1.  Sources  of  Knowledr/e. — Notwithstanding  the  pro- 
verbial taciturnity  of  the  North-American  Indians,  some 
information  has  been  elicited  by  oral  communication. 
Many  of  the  tribes,  also,  have  a  species  of  records  for 
their  traditions.  In  some  instances  these  seem  to  be  lit- 
tle more  than  mnemonic  signs,  made  on  their  skins,  tents, 
clothing,  mats,  and  rocks ;  but  in  others,  as  in  Mexico, 
we  find  a  series  of  symbols  which  are  a  species  of  idio- 
graphic  writing,  wherein  signs  stand  for  ideas,  as  the 
Arabic  numerals  do  with  us.  Besides  these  there  must 
have  existed  in  some  localities  a  phonetic  alphabet  prior 
to  the  coming  of  the  white  man.  The  only  one  known, 
liowever,  is  found  with  the  Mayas,  resident  in  the  pe- 
ninsula of  Yucatan.  It  had  "a  well-understood  alpha- 
bet of  twenty-seven  elementary  sounds,  the  letters  of 
which  are  totally  diiferent  from  those  of  any  other  na- 
tion, and  evidently  original  with  themselves." 

2.  Oriffin. — Much  has  been  written  on  the  origin  of 
the  Indian  tril)es,  and  their  probable  connection  with 
the  people  of  the  Old  World.  Hardwick  says,  "  If  no 
ray  of  light  whatever  could  be  thrown  upon  the  ques- 
tions which  concern  the  primitive  populations  of  Amer- 
ica ;  if  no  analogy  to  the  case  had  existed  in  the  spread 
of  the  jMalayo-Polynesian  tribes  across  the  islands  of 
the  Eastern  Archipelago  and  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  if  the 
speech  of  the  Americans  had  absolutely  no  aflinities 
with  other  human  dialects;  if  their  traditions,  meagre 
as  these  are,  hinted  nothing  of  a  distant  home  and  of  a 
perilous  migration;  if  insoluble  enigma.s  were  presented 
by  the  physical  structure  of  the  Ameriv-ans,  or  if  their 
moral  powers  and  mental  capacities  were  such  as  to  ex- 
clude them  from  a  place  in  the  great  brotherhood  of 
men ;  if,  lastly,  no  resemblance  were  found,  I  will  not 
say  in  primary  articles  of  belief,  but  in  the  memory  of 
specific  incidents,  and  in  those  minor  forms  of  human 
thought  and  culture  which  will  hardly  bear  to  be  ex- 
plained on  the  hypothesis  of  'natural  evolution,'  we 
might  then,  perhaps,  have  cause  to  hesitate  in  our  deci- 
sion" (Christ  and  other  ifasters,  ii,  120  sq.).  There  is 
literally  nothing,  according  to  our.ablest  writers,  either 
in  the  bodily  structure  or  psychology  of  the  American 
tribes  to  prove  an  independent  origin,  or  even  to  beget 
suspicions  touching  a  plurality  of  races;  while,  accord- 
ing to  ]Mr.  Squier,  of  the  words  known  to  have  been  in 
use  in  America  one  hundred  and  four  coincide  with 
Avords  found  in  the  languages  of  Asia  and  Australia, 
forty-three  with  those  of  Eurojie,  and  forty  with  those 
of  Africa.  In  addition,  however,  to  the  migration  sug- 
gested by  the  above  quotations,  two  circumstances  seem 
to  point  most  clearly  to  a  connection  of  our  aboriginal 
Indians  with  the  Malay.  :Mongol,  or  Tartar  race :  1.  The 
monosyllabic  character  of  their  languages;  and,  2.  The 
obvious  similarity  in  complexion  and  general  physical 
constitution.  Tlic  case  of  the  Aztecs,  moreover,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  jMexicans  and  Peruvians,  indicates  a  de- 
generacy from  an  earlier  civilization,  like  that  of  the 
Chinese  and  Japanese. 


3.  Legends.— Ih.e.  Indian  myths  of  the  creation,  th« 
deluge,  the  epochs  of  nature,  and  the  last  day,  are  nu- 
merous and  clear,  although  it  seems  more  difficult  to 
ascertain  here  what  does  and  what  does  not  antedate 
European  influence.  "  Before  the  creation,"  said  the 
Muscogees,  "  a  great  body  of  water  was  alone  visible. 
Two  pigeons  flew  to  and  fro  over  its  waves,  'and  at  last 
spied  a  blade  of  grass  rising  above  the  surface.  Dry 
land  gradually  followed,  and  the  islands  and  continents 
took  their  present  shapes." 

Many  of  the  tribes  trace  their  descent  from  a  raven, 
"a  mighty  bird,  whose  eyes  were  fire,  whose  glances 
were  lightning,  and  the  clapping  of  whose  wings  was 
thunder.  On  his  descent  to  the  ocean  the  earth  instant- 
1}'  rose,  and  remained  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  This 
omnipotent  bird  then  called  forth  aU  the  variety  of  ani- 
mals." The  early  Algonquin  legends  do  not  speak  of 
any  family  who  escaped  the  deluge,  nor  did  the  Dako- 
tas,  who  firmly  believed  the  world  had  been  destroyed 
by  water.  Generally,  however,  the  legends  made  some 
to  have  escaped  by  ascending  some  mountain,  on  a  raft 
or  canoe,  in  a  cave,  or  by  climbing  a  tree.  The  pyra- 
mids of  Cholula,  the  mounds  of  the  Mississippi  Valley, 
the  vast  and  elaborate  edifices  in  the  artificial  hills  of 
Yucatan,  would  seem  to  have  direct  reference  to  the 
hill  on  which  the  ancestors  of  these  people  escaped  in 
past  deluges,  or  from  the  realm  of  rains,  called  the  Hill 
of  Heaven.  They  mostly  make  the  last  destruction  of 
the  world  to  have  been  by  water,  though  some  few  rep- 
resent it  to  have  been  by  fire. 

4.  Religious  Beliefs.— It  is  generally  believed  that 
all  approximations  to  monotheism  observed  among  the 
tribes  of  the  New  World  are  little  more  than  verbal. 
Their  "  Great  Spirit,"  as  the  plirase  stands  among  Eu- 
ropeans, is  at  best  the  highest  member  of  a  group  of 
spirits.  He  may  be  a  personification  of  the  mightiest 
of  all  natural  energies,  but  not  a  personality  distinct 
from  nature,  and  controlling  all  things  by  his  sovereign 
Avill.  He  is  devoid  of  almost  everything  which  consti- 
tutes the  glory  of  the  God  of  revelation.  In  spite  of 
whatever  grandeur,  goodness,  or  ubiquity  he  may  be 
endowed  with,  he  exercises  no  control  over  the  lives  of 
individuals  or  the  government  of  the  world.  "  There  is 
no  attempt,"  says  Mr.  Schoolcraft, "  by  the  hunter-priest- 
hood, jugglers,  or  powwows,  which  can  be  gathered  from 
their  oral  tradition,  to  impute  to  the  great,  merciful 
Spirit  the  attribute  of  justice,  or  to  make  man  account- 
able to  him  here  or  hereafter  for  aberrations  from  ^'irtue, 
good-will,  truth,  or  any  moral  right"  {Red  Races'). 
Their  ideas  of  God  have  been  almost  exclusively  found 
to  be  connected  with  some  natural  phenomena,  and  the 
almost  poetic  Avay  in  which  they  look  at  it  suggests 
that  much  of  their  religious  thought  received  comjjlcx- 
ion  from  their  hunter-life.  For  the  most  part,  their 
conceptions  of  deit\'  seem  to  have  been  connected  ;\ith 
the  ])henomena  of  the  meteorological  or  atmosplioric 
world,  and  with  their  observations  concerning  light  and 
fire.  The  highest  good  is  generally  symbolized  as  the 
storm-god  or  the  sun-god,  these  being  sometimes  blend- 
ed and  sometimes  distinct.  We  may  see  an  illustration 
of  them  as  united  in  their  adoration  of  the  four  cardi- 
nal points  of  the  compass,  and  in  their  notions  of  the 
sacred  four  birds,  four  mothers,  or  four  primitive  broth- 
ers, the  progenitors  of  the  human  family.  Their  high- 
est deity  is  always  their  highest  ideal  of  civilization  and 
of  the  arts  of  peace,  and  to  him  they  always  accord  the 
better  attributes  of  mankind.  The  god  of  light  is  often 
spoken  of  as  the  founder  of  the  nation,  sometimes  as  its 
progenitor,  or  introducing  arts,  sciences,  and  laws,  and 
as  having  led  them  in  their  earliest  wanderings.  The 
sun-god  is  the  dispenser  of  all  radiance  and  fertility,  the 
being  by  whose  light  and  heat  all  creatures  ^^'ere  gener- 
ated and  sustained,  the  highest  pitch  of  excellence  ;  and 
even  when  transformed  into  a  god  of  battle,  and  wor- 
shipped with  horrid  and  incongruous  rites,  or  fed  by 
human  hecatombs,  he  never  ceased  to  occupy  the  fore- 
most rank  among  the  good  divinities.    He  was  ever  the 
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"father,"  "sustainer,"  " revivifier."  Miiller  maintains 
that  there  were  numerous  subordinate  hostUc  tleities, 
who  created  discord,  sickness,  death,  and  every  possible 
form  of  evil,  and  tliat  in  many  cases  these  were  reputed 
to  be  under  the  leadership  of  the  moon,  which  was  tlie 
parciit  of  misfortune  with  some,  and  yet  was  the  chief  di- 
vinity of  other  of  the  warlike  races,  such  as  the  Caribs. 

Tlio  Manito  or  Manedo  is  alleged  to  have  no  personal 
meaning,  but  to  be  equivalent  to  "spirit,"  or  "a  spirit," 
perhaps  somewhat  akin  to  our  thought  of  a  guardian 
spirit.  Schoolcraft  thinks  that,  so  far  as  a  meaning  dis- 
tinct from  an  invisible  existence  attaches  to  it  at  all,  the 
tendency  is  to  a  bad  meaning,  and  that  a  bad  meaning 
is  distinctly  conveyed  in  the  inflection  osJi  or  ish  (Red 
Races,  p.  214).  In  considering  this  belief  in  manitos  it 
is  necessary  to  remember  that  the  Indian  conceives  ev- 
ery department  of  the  universe  to  be  filled  with  invisi- 
ble spirits,  holding  the  same  relation  to  matter  that  the 
soul  docs  to  the  body,  and  in  accordance  with  which,  not 
only  every  man,  but  every  animal,  has  a  soul,  and  is  en- 
dowed with  a  reasoning  faculty.  Dreams  are  a  means 
of  direct  communication  with  the  spiritual  -world,  and 
are  gcncrallj^  regarded  as  the  friendly  warnings  of  their 
personal  manitos.  No  labor  or  enterprise  is  undertaken 
against  their  indications,  whole  armies  being  sometimes 
turned  back  by  dreams  of  the  officiating  priest.  Under 
the  guidance  of  a  particular  spirit,  names  are  commonly 
supposed  to  be  bestowed.  These  jiersonal  spirits  are 
invoked  to  give  success  in  hunting.  These  manitos  are, 
liowever,  of  varied  ability,  and  there  is  a  constant  fear 
lest  the  manito  of  a  neighbor  may  prove  more  powerful 
than  one's  own. 

The  mythological  personages  who  are  the  heroes  of 
Indian  tales,  and  who  are  in  some  way  associated  with 
the  highest  good,  as  set  forth  above,  may  be  represented 
by  Mk-haho  or  Blanibozho  of  the  Algonquins,  and  Qiiet- 
zalcoatl,  the  god  of  the  air,  the  highest  deity  of  the  Tol- 
tecs.  The  same  deity  appears  with  more  or  less  of 
modification  among  all  the  tribes,  though  under  various 
names.  It  is  Isoheha  among  the  Iroquois,  Wasi  among 
the  Cherokees,  Tamoi  with  the  Caribs,  Zanina  with 
the  Maj'as,  Nemqueteha  with  the  Muyscas,  Viraco- 
cha  among  the  Aymaras,  etc.  Among  them  all  he  ap- 
pears as  the  one  who  taught  them  agriculture,  the  art 
of  i)icture-writing,  the  properties  of  jilants,  and  the  se- 
crets of  magic;  who  founded  their  institutions,  estab- 
lished their  religions,  and  taught  them  government. 

There  were  presentiments  of  a  better  time  to  come 
connected  with  the  return  of  these  heroes  of  their  tales, 
\vhich  it  is  thought  had  much  to  do  with  the  sudden 
colla])se  of  the  great  empires  of  INIcxico  and  Peru,  of  the 
Natchez  and  the  IMaj-as  before  the  Spaniards.  Associ- 
ated in  their  legends  with  the  return  of  their  gods  and 
the  better  time  was,  in  most  cases,  the  notion  of  the 
coming  of  a  white  man  of  superior  strength  from  the 
father  of  the  sun. 

5.  The  Soul  and  afutin-e  Xt/'c— The  immortality  of 
the  human  soul  is  universallj'  believed  by  the  North- 
American  Indians. 

Among  all  the  tribes  smd  is  equivalent  to  breath,  or 
the  wind.  The  same  person  may  have  more  than  one 
sold;  some  say  four,  and  others  even  more  than  this 
number.  Generally,  ho^vever,  there  is  some  distinction 
made  in  these  souls.  One  may  remain  with  the  bodj', 
being  attached  to  its  earthly  functions,  and  is  absorbed 
in  the  elements,  while  another  soul  may  pass  away  to 
the  "Ha]ipy  Hunting-grounds;"  or,  in  other  cases,  one 
may  watch  the  body,  one  wander  about  the  world,  one 
hover  about  the  village,  and  another  go  to  the  spirit 
land.  According  to  an  author  quoted  by  Mr.  Brinton, 
certain  Oregon  tribes  located  a  spirit  "whenever  they 
could  detect  a  pulsation,"  the  supreme  one  being  in  the 
heart,  and  which  alone  would  go  to  the  skies  at  death. 

Among  all  the  tribes,  from  the  Arctic  region  to  the 
tropics,  the  abode  of  the  departed  soul  is  declared  to  be 
where  the  highest  good,  i.  e.  where  light  comes  from,  or, 
iu  other  words,  iii  the  suii-realm.     Hence  the  soul  is 


variously  said  to  go  at  death  toAvards  the  east,  or  to- 
wards the  west,  the  place  of  the  coming  or  departure  of 
the  light,  or  among  some  northern  tril^es,  to  whom  the 
sun  lay  in  a  southern  direction,  the  soul  is  said  to  go  to- 
wards the  south.  It  is  in  this  realm  of  light  or  sphere 
of  the  sun-god  that  this  permanent  soul  finds  its  ulti- 
mate home.  "  Spirituality  is  clogged  with  earthly  ac- 
cidents even  in  the  future  world.  The  soul  hungers, 
and  food  must  be  deposited  at  the  grave  to  sujjply  its 
need.  It  suffers  from  cold,  and  the  body  must  be  wrap- 
ped about  with  clothes.  It  is  in  darkness,  and  a  light 
must  be  kindled  at  the  head  of  the  grave.  It  wanders 
through  ])lains  and  across  streams,  subject  to  the  vicis- 
situdes of  this  life,  in  quest  of  a  place  of  enjoyment. 
Among  some  northern  tribes  a  dog  was  slain  on  the 
grave,  and  there  are  indications  of  a  like  practice  hav- 
ing obtained  in  INIexico  and  Peru."  In  other  localities, 
and  where  the  government  was  despotic,  not  only  ani- 
mals, but  men,  women,  and  children  ivere  often  sacfi- 
ficed  at  the  tomb  of  the  "  cacique."  There  are  traces 
of  this  on  the  Lower  Mississippi.  Among  the  Natchez 
Indians,  when  a  chief  died,  "  one  or  several  of  his  wives 
and  his  highest  officers  were  knocked  on  the  head,  and 
buried  with  him."  There  is  the  belief  among  many  of 
them  that  the  soul  needs  light,  particularly  for  four 
nights  or  days  after  death,  as  it  is  either  confined  in  the 
bod}',  or  "  wandering  over  a  gloomy  marsh,"  or  in  some 
other  perplexity  which  prevents  its  ascending  to  the 
skies.  The  natives  of  the  extreme  south,  of  the  Pampas 
and  the  Patagonians,  suppose  the  stars  to  be  the  souls 
of  the  departed. 

According  to  some,  there  is  but  little  trace,  if  any,  of 
a  clear  conception  of  a  system  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments, as  there  certainly  do  not  seem  to  have  been  very 
clear  distinctions  between  vice  and  virtue,  as  in  anywise 
related  to  a  future  world.  The  difference  between  the 
soul's  comfort  and  discomfort  in  a  future  life,  in  so  far 
as  it  is  made  a  matter  of  degree  at  all,  was  made  to  de- 
pend, as  in  the  IMexican  mythology,  on  the  mode  of 
death.  Vromen  dj-ing  in  childbirth  were  associated  in 
the  category  of  worth  and  merited  happiness  ivith  war- 
riors dying  in  battle.  In  Guatemala  a  violent  death 
in  any  shape  was  sufficient  to  banish,  in  after-life,  from 
the  felicitous  regions.  The  Brazilian  natives  divided 
the  dead  into  classes,  making  those  drowned,  or  killed 
by  violence,  or  jdelding  to  disease,  to  go  into  separate 
regions;  but  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  founded  in 
morals  connected  with  this.  It  is  but  just  to  say  that 
others  take  a  different  view  of  this  part  of  the  subject 
from  that  here  set  forth.  The  abbe  Em.  Domenech,  who 
spent  seven  years  among  these  tribes,  gives  traditions 
which  favor  the  doctrine  of  future  re^vards  and  pun- 
ishments for  the  good  or  bad  deeds  of  this  life  (p.  283). 
Other  tribes,  however,  seem  to  know  notliing  of  pimisli- 
menfs.  The  IMaster  of  Life,  or  Merciful  Spirit,  -will  be  alike 
merciful  to  all,  irrespective  of  the  acts  of  tliis  life,  or  of 
any  degree  of  moral  turpitude.  They  see  nowhere  clear 
conceptions  of  virtue  and  vice  even  in  this  world.  Sin, 
they  say,  is  only  represented  at  -worst  as  a  metaphorical 
going  astray,  as  of  one  -(vho  loses  his  path  in  the  woods, 
though  this  may  suggest  much  more  than  this  class  of 
persons  admit.  That  there  is  a  moral  sentiment  is  ad- 
mitted in  connection  with  their  civil  and  social  life,  but 
not  as  connected  with  their  future  state.  Their  pray- 
ers are  almost  wholly  for  temporal,  and  not  for  moral 
blessings;  but  there  may  be  found  an  assumption  of 
moral  qualities  or  ethical  character  in  connection  with 
their  gods,  as  in  the  case  of  Quetzalcoatl  above  alluded 
to,  who  is  the  founder  of  their  civil  code,  and  who  insti- 
tuted the  household,  instilled  patriotism,  etc.  The  Mex- 
icans had  another  place  for  the  souls  of  those  dying  by 
lightning-stroke,  dropsies,  leprosies,  etc.,  who  could  not 
go  to  the  home  of  the  sun,  but  who  must  go  to  the  realm 
of  the  god  of  the  rains  and  waters,-  called  Tlalocan. 

There  are  indications  of  the  doctrine  of  metemjjsycho- 
sis,  and  also  of  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead.     The  vast  tumuli,  though  they  were  not  all  con- 
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nected  with  fmieral  rites,  are  summoned  in  testimony 
of  this  doctrine.  The  custom  of  collecting  and  cleans- 
ing the  bones— usualh-  once  in  eight  or  ten  years— of 
those  who  had  died  in"  the  tribe,  and  then  burying  them 
in  a  common  sepidchre  "lined  with  choice  furs,  and 
marked  with  a  mound  of  wood,  stone,  or  earth,"  was 
common  east  of  the  Mississippi.  This  has  been  sup- 
posed to  be  connected  with  the  theory  that  a  part  of  the 
soul,  or  one  of  the  souls,  dwelt  in  the  bones,  and  that 
these  seed-souls,  so  to  speak,  would  one  day  germinate 
into  living  human  beings.  Parts  of  their  mythology 
aflfbrd  support  to  such  a  supposition.  An  Aztec  legend 
is  to  the  effect  that  when  the  human  species  had  been 
destroyed  from  off  the  face  of  the  world,  it  was  restored 
by  one  of  the  gods  descending  to  the  realm  of  the  dead, 
and  bringing  thence  a  bone  of  the  perished  race,  which 
they  sprinkled  with  blood,  and  on  the  fourth  day  it  be- 
came a  youth,  the  father  of  the  present  race. 

6.  Funeral  Rites. — The  mounds  used  for  funeral  ser- 
vices are  found,  for  the  most  part,  within  walls  of  in- 
trenched camps  and  fortified  towns.  On  the  top  of  these 
tumuli  are  altars  of  baked  clay  or  stone,  varying  in 
length  from  a  few  inches  to  many  yards.  The  mounds 
are  found  in  verj'  large  numbers,  and  have  an  average 
height  of  eight  or  ten  yards,  being  usually  in  the  form 
of  a  simple  cone,  or  of  a  pear  or  egg.  The  dead  were 
frequently  biunied  before  they  were  buried,  funeral  ums 
having  often  been  discovered,  as  also  beds  of  charcoal. 
With  the  dead  were  generally  interred  the  ornaments, 
arms,  and  other  objects  belonging  to  them  during  life. 
The  mounds  sometimes  contain  silver,  brass,  stone,  or 
bone,  beads,  shells,  pieces  of  silex,  quartz,  garnet,  points 
of  arrows,  fossil  teeth  of  sharks,  sculptures  of  human 
heads,  potterj',  etc.  The  customs  observed  in  the  burial 
of  their  dead  differ  in  the  different  tribes.  They  all, 
however,  paint  the  corpse  black.  The  feet  of  the  corpses 
are  turned  to  the  rising  sun.  The  Omahas  swathe  the 
bodies  with  bandages  raatle  of  skins,  and  yilace  them  on 
the  branches  of  a  tree,  with  a  wooden  vase  filled  with 
dried  meat  by  their  side,  which  is  renewed  from  time  to 
time.  The  Sioux  bury  their  dead  on  the  summit  of  a 
hill  or  mountain,  and  plant  on  the  tomb  a  cedar-tree, 
which  maj'  be  seen  from  a  distance.  The  Chinooks 
MTap  the  bodies  of  their  dead  in  skins,  bind  their  eyes, 
put  little  shells  in  their  nostrils,  and  dress  them  in  most 
l)eautiful  clothes,  and  then  place  them  in  a  canoe,  which 
is  allowed  to  drift  on  a  lake,  or  river,  or  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  The  Shoshones  burn  their  dead,  with  every- 
thing belonging  to  them.  Among  other  tribes  of  the 
West  the  warriors  are  buried  on  horseback,  with  bow, 
and  buckler,  and  quiver,  and  pipe,  and  medicine-bag, 
tobacco,  and  dried  meats.  The  Assiniboins  suspend 
their  dead  by  thongs  of  leather  between  the  branches 
of  great  trees,  or  place  them  on  high  scaffoldings,  to 
keep  them  from  wild  animals.  The  Ottawas  sacrifice  a 
horse  on  the  tomb  of  the  dead,  strangling  the  animal  by 
a  noose.  When  a  tribe  emigrate,  they  carry  with  them, 
if  possible,  the  bones  of  their  dead  which  have  been  pre- 
ser\'ed,  or  bury  them  in  a  cave,  or  hill,  or  wood. 

7.  Relir/ious  Usarjes.  —  The  Indians  are  alleged  by 
Domenech  to  have  had  a  few  customs  not  wholly  unlike 
some  which  obtained  among  the  Jews.  They  have 
some  feasts  at  which  they  are  obliged  to  cat  all  that 
has  been  prepared  for  the  banquet.  They  observe  a 
feast  of  first-fruits,  and  have  some  forbidden  meats,  re- 
garding some  animals  as  impure.  They  observe  the 
custom  of  sacrificing  the  first  animal  killed  on  the  open- 
ing of  great  hunts,  the  animal  being  entirely  eaten. 
They  carry  amulets  under  the  name  of  medicine-bags, 
and  accord  a  subordinate  species  of  worship  to  idols  of 
stone,  wood,  or  baked  clay.  The  amulets,  lucky  stones, 
and  charms  existed  everywlicre,  and  were  a  chief  ob- 
ject of  barter.  In  Yucatan  and  Peru  pilgrimages  to  sa- 
cred shrines  were  so  common  as  that,  in  some  instances, 
"  roads  paved  with  cut  stones"  were  constructed  to  facil- 
itate the  attendance  on  certain  temples,  and  houses  of 
entertainment  constructed  along  the  way. 


The  priesthood  of  the  countrj'  has  been  considered  by 
those  long  familiar  with  the  subject  to  have  done  more 
than  any  other  agency  to  keep  these  tribes  from  becom- 
ing civilized.  They  are  often  spoken  of  as  medicine- 
men, and  are  variously  st.yled  by  the  Algonquius  and 
Dakotas  "  those  knowing  divine  things,"  "  dreamers  of 
the  gods ;"  in  Mexico,  "  masters  or  guardians  of  the  di- 
vine things ;"  in  Cherokee  their  title  means  "  possessed 
of  the  divine  fire  ;"  in  Iroquois,  "  keepers  of  the  faith  ;" 
in  Quichua,  "the  learned;"  in  Maya,  "the  listeners." 
As  medicine-men,  they  tried  to  frighten  the  daemon 
that  possessed  the  patient;  sucked  and  blew  upon  the 
diseased  organ,  sprinkled  it  with  water,  rubbed  the 
parts  with  their  hands,  and  made  an  image  representa- 
tive of  the  spirit  of  sickness,  and  knocked  it  to  jrleces. 
They  were  much  skilled  in  tricks  of  legerdemain,  set- 
ting fire  to  articles  of  clothing  and  instantly  extinguish- 
ing the  flames  by  magic.  They  summoned  spirits  to 
answer  questions  about  the  future,  and  possessed  clair- 
voyant powers;  and  they  were  reputed  to  be  even  able 
to  raise  the  dead.  They  consecrated  amulets,  inter- 
preted dreams,  cast  horoscopes,  rehearsed  legends,  per- 
formed sacrifices,  and,  in  short,  constituted  the  chief 
centre  of  the  intellectual  force  of  the  people.  They  ara 
thus  a  kind  of  priests,  doctors,  and  charlatans,  who  per- 
form penance,  and  submit  to  mutilation,  fasting,  and 
self-mortitication.  They  obser\-e  with  minute  attention 
the  shape  and  color  of  the  clouds,  their  volume  and  di- 
rection, and  their  position  relatively  to  the  sun  and  ho- 
rizon. Carnivorous  birds  are  considered  precursors  of 
war;  their  flight  indicates  the  time  and  place  at  which 
future  battles  will  be  fought ;  they  go  to  and  fro  carry- 
ing messages  for  the  spirit  of  battle.  The  priest  is  par- 
ticularly important  in  the  ceremony  which  is  necessan,' 
to  secure  rain.  The  medicine  lodge  is  used  for  nearly 
all  ceremonies. 

8.  Present  Location  and  Numbers. — The  large  propor- 
tion of  the  Indians  of  the  United  States  are  now  gath- 
ered within  the  Indian  Territorj-,  on  "  Eeservations"  as- 
signed them  by  the  United-States  government.  There 
are  others,  however,  in  Oregon,  Alaska,  New  Mexico, 
etc.  Within  the  Indian  Territorj'  they  do  not  "  live  by 
fishing,  hunting,  and  trapping,  but  cultivate  the  sod,  are 
settled,  and  have  attained  a  considerable  degree  and 
sho%vn  a  susceptibility  of  gemdne  ci\'ilization." 

From  the  Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  In- 
dian Commissioners  (United-States  government),  1870, 
we  collect  the  following  statistics.  There  are  of  the 
various  tribes  within  the  Indian  Territorj',  Choctaws, 
16,000;  Cherokees,  17,000;  Muscogees  or  Creeks.  1.3,000; 
Seminoles,  2500 ;  Chickasaws,  6000  ;  Osages,  4000 ;  Pe- 
orias,  170;  Ottawas,  175;  Sacs  and  Foxes,  700;  Qua- 
paws,  236.  Of  the  Apaches  of  Arizona  and  New  Mex- 
ico there  are  14,349,  and  of  a  group  of  tribes  in  Oregon 
837.  No  statistics  of  the  Oneidas  in  Wisconsin  are  giv- 
en. For  the  work  of  the  missionary  societies  amongst 
these  Indians,  see  Missions. 

9.  Literature. — Brinton,  Myths  of  Neio  World  (N.  Y. 
1868) ;  Waitz,  Anthmpnlor/ic  der  Natur-Volker  (Leipzig, 
1862-66) ;  Catlin.  .V. .  I  lu'.Indkms  (Lond.  1841) ;  Mliller, 
Gesch.  der  Amcri/.-dnis,/,,  n  i' r-religionen  (Basel,  1855); 
Squier,  The  Seiyent  Si/mbvl  of  America  (N.York,  1851); 
Hawking,  Sketch  of  the  Creek  Count?-?/  (Georgia  Hist. 
Soc.  1848);  Schooicrah,  Red  Races  of  America  (N.  Y, 
1847) ;  Kotes  on  the  Iroquois  (Albanj',  1848)  ;  Hist,  and 
Statist.  Information  prepared  for  the  Indian  Bureau  of 
the  U.  S.  Government  (Philad.  1851) ;  Domenech,  Seven 
Years'  Residence  in  the  great  Deserts  of  North  America 
(London,  1860, 2  vols.  8vo) ;  Brainard,  A  Joumcd  among 
the  Indians  (Philadcl.);  Prescott's  Conquest  of  Mexico ; 
Copwaj',  Traditional  Hist,  of  the  Ojihway  Nation  (Lond. 
1850) ;  M'Coj%  Hist,  of  the  Bapt.  Indian  Missions :  Ivlrs. 
Eastman,  Legends  of  the  Sioux;  Histoi-y  of  the  Catholic 
Missions  among  the  Indian  Tribes  from  1529  to  1824  (N. 
Y.  1856) ;  Trans.  A  m.  Ethn.  Soc.  (1848) ;  Relations  de  la 
Nouvelle  France  (Quebec,  1858) ;  Mr.  Duponceaux's  Re- 
port to  Amer.  Bhilos.  Soc.  (1819,  8vo).     (J.  T.  G.) 
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Indictio  Festdrum  Mobilium.    Sec  Indictio 

Pa  8C  HAL  IS. 

Indiction  (Latin  indictio,  a  declaring)  is  a  term 
wliich  designates  '•  a  chronological  system,  including  a 
circle  of  tifteen  years :  (1)  the  Cesarean,  used  long  in 
France  and  Germany,  beginning  on  Sept.  24 ;  (2)  the 
( 'oi/Kfiii/fiiiopolitati,  used  in  the  East  from  the  time  of  An- 
astasiiis.  an>\  beginning  Sept,  1 ;  and  (3)  the  Papal,  reck- 
oned Iniiu  ,hai.  1, 313.  The  Council  of  Antioch,  341,  first 
gixc's a. docuinentary  date, the  14th  indiction.  The  com- 
putation prevailed  in  Syria  in  the  tilth  century,  and  is 
mentioned  by  Ambrose  as  existing  at  Kome.  It  is,  how- 
ever, asserted  that  in  the  West,  the  East,  and  Egypt, 
with  the  exception  of  Africa,  the  indictions,  until  the 
16th  century,  were  reckoned  from  Sept,  1,312,  and  that 
they  comniencod  in  Egypt  in  the  time  of  Constantine." 
— Wak'ott,  Stimil  . I  rc/nt'olof/i/,  p.  327 ;  see  also  Gibbon, 
Decline,  and  Full  of  the  Roman  Enqnre,  ii,  141.    See  Cv- 

CLK. 

Indictio  Paschalis.  It  was  an  old  custom  in 
the  Christian  Ciuirch  of  the  early  ages  to  announce  on 
Ejiiijliany  (q.  v.)  the  days  on  which  Easter  would  fall, 
and  this  announcement  was  called  the  Indictio  pascha- 
lis ;  but  as  on  the  appointment  of  the  days  on  which 
Easter  should  be  observed  depended  the  appointment 
of  the  movable  feasts,  this  announcement  was  called 
the  Jndiii(i)  /'(s/onnii  mobilium.  The  first  practices  of 
this  kind  we  liiid  in  the  Alexandrian  Church,  but  it  soon 
becanii'  gt  inral  tliniughout  the  Christian  Cliurcli,  even 
by  ecclesiastical  enactments.  Thus  the  fourth  Synod 
at  Orleans  {Concil.  A  urelian.  iv,  c.  1)  ordered  its  observ- 
ance, and  even  the  fifth  Synod  at  Carthage  (A.D.  401, 
Concil.  Curthag.  v,  can.  7)  ordered  a  written  announce- 
ment, wliich  was  called  Jipistola  paschalis  et  heortustica. 
See  Vnw'j^ham,  Antiquit.  Ecclesiast.  ix,  85  sq. ;  Augusti, 
Ilandbiich  der  Christl.  A  rchdol.  i,  544;  Kiddle,  Christiun 
A  ntiqu  ities,  p.  G87.      (J.  H.  W.) 

Indifference,  Liberty  of,  a  name  sometimes  giv- 
en, by  metaphysical  and  theological  writers,  to  the  pow- 
er in  the  human  mind  of  choosing  between  opposing 
motives,  or  of  resisting  or  yielding  to  a  given  motive. 
The  uidiolders  of  fatalism  consider  this  "  liberty  of  in- 
difference" as  a  chimera.  If  we  were  indifferent,  say 
they,  to  the  motives  which  determine  our  actions,  we 
should  either  not  act  at  all,  or  we  should  act  without 
motive,  at  hazard,  and  our  actions  would  be  effects  with- 
out cause.  But  this  is  intentionally  confounding  indif- 
ference and  insensibility.  We  are  necessarily  sensible 
to  a  motive  when  that  motive  induces  us  to  act,  but  the 
question  at  issue  is  whether  there  is  a  necessary  con- 
nection between  such  a  motive  and  such  volition ;  that 
is,  whether,  when  such  a  motive  induces  us  to  will  any- 
thing, we  can  or  cannot  will  the  contrary  in  spite  of 
that  motive,  or  whether  we  cannot  prefer  another  mo- 
tive to  that  by  which  we  determine  to  act.  As  soon  as 
it  is  supposed  that  we  act  from  a  motive,  it  cannot  be 
supposed  that  this  motive  does  not  determine  us  to  act, 
for  the  two  suppositions  would  contradict  each  other : 
but  it  may  be  asked  whether,  before  any  supposition,  our 
win  was  connected  with  the  motive  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  render  a  contrary  volition  impossible.  The  advo- 
cates of  moral  libertj'  maintain  that  there  is  no  physical 
or  necessary  connection  between  motives  and  volition, 
but  only  a  moral  connection,  which  does  not  prevent  our 
resisting;  in  other  words,  that  motives  are  the  moral, 
not  the  physical  causes  of  our  actions.  Because  we  are 
said  to  be  determined  by  a  motive,  it  does  not  follow  that 
that  motive  acts,  and  we  remain  passive ;  it  is  absurd 
to  suppose  that  an  active  faculty  like  volition  could  be- 
come passive  under  the  influence  of  a  motive,  or  that 
this  'motive,  which  after  all  is  but  an  idea,  a  thought, 
could  act  upon  us  as  we  act  upon  a  body  we  put  in  mo- 
tion. This  metaphysical  question  is  intimately  con- 
nected with  another  long  discussed  by  theologians, 
namely,  the  mode  of  action  of  grace  on  us,  and  in  what 
sense  grace  is  to  be  understood  as  being  the  cause  of 
IV.-N  N 


our  actions.  Those  who  consider  it  as  their  physical 
riiiise  must,  to  be  consistent,  suppose  the  same  relation 
between  grace  and  the  action  to  which  it  led  as  between 
any  iihysical  cause  and  its  effect.  As,  according  to  nat- 
ural pliilosopliy,  the  relation  in  the  latter  case  is  a  nec- 
essary one.  ^^  (■  cannot  perceive  how  the  action  produced 
under  the  inlhicnce  of  grace  can  be  free.  For  this  rea- 
son, other  theologians  look  upon  grace  only  as  the  moral 
cause  of  our  actions,  and  admit  between  this  cause  and 
its  effects  onlj^  a  moral  coimection,  such  as  exists  be- 
tween all  free  action  and  its  motive.  It  is,  indeed,  God 
who  acts  in  us  through  grace,  but  his  operation  is  so 
similar  to  that  of  nature  that  we  are  often  unable  to 
distinguish  between  them.  When  we  perform  a  good 
action  under  the  influence  of  grace^ — a  supernatural  mo- 
tive—we feel  as  active,  as  free,  as  well  masters  of  our 
actions  as  when  doing  it  from  a  natural  motive,  from 
temperament  or  interest.  Why  should  we  try  to  be- 
lieve that  God  deceives  our  consciousness,  acting  upon 
us  as  though  he  left  us  free,  -while  in  reality  he  does 
not?  Consciousness  testifies  to  us  that  we  can  resist 
grace  as  readily  as  we  resist  our  natural  tastes  and  in- 
clinations. Thus  the  testimony  of  conscience,  that  we 
are  entirely  free  under  the  influence  of  grace,  is  com- 
plete. Let  us  not  forget  the  saying  of  St.  Augustine, 
that  grace  was  given  us,  not  to  destroy,  but  to  restore 
our  free  agency.  The  Pelagians  erred  in  defining  free 
agency  to  be  indifference  towards  good  and  evil ;  they 
imderstood  by  this  an  equal  inclination  to  cither,  an 
equal  facility  for  choosing  right  or  wrong  (St.  Augus- 
tine, Op.  imp.  1.  3,  n.  109, 110,  117;  Letter  of  S.  I'rospier, 
n.  4).  They  concluded  from  this  that  if  grace  destroyed 
this  indifference,  it  would  thereby  destroy  free  agency. 
St.  Augustine  correctly  affirms,  in  opposition,  that  in 
consetjuence  of  Adam's  sin  man  is  more  inclined  to  evil 
than  to  good,  and  that  he  needs  grace  to  restore  the 
equilibrium.  Those  who  accused  St.  Augustine  of  dis-' 
regarding  free  will  in  maintaining  the  necessity  of  grace, 

misunderstood  his  doctrine  as  much  as  the  Pelagians 

Bergier,  Diet,  de  Theologie,  iii,  394  sq.  (Comp.  Barrow, 
Works,  ii,  47;  Palmer,  Church  of  Christ,  i,  252-58,  321 
sq.)     See  Will. 

Indifferentism  (indiffereniismus),  a  word  much 
used 

I.  By  the  theologians  of  Germany  to  denote  (1.)  that 
state  of  mind  whicli  looks  upon  all  religions  (e.  g.  Chris- 
tianity and  Mohammedanism)  as  alike  valuable  or  ^al- 
ueless  111  proportion  as  they  agree  with  natural  relig- 
ion ;  (2.)  that  state  of  mind  which,  carelessly  admitting 
the  truth  of  Christianity,  holds  that  all  discussion  as  to 
its  doctrines  is  unimportant.  An  astonishing  number 
of  books  has  been  written  upon  this  subject.  See  Bud- 
deus,  Institt.  Theol.  Dof/mut.  p.  GO ;  Bretschneider,  Sys- 
tem. Enttrickeliinf/.  \\  13  ;  Schubert,  Institt.  Theol.  Polem. 
i,  5G9;  Sack,  Christliche  Polemik,  p.  65;  Herzog,  Real- 
Encyklop.  vi,  657 ;  and  a  full  list  of  books  on  the  subject 
in  Danz,  Universcd-Worterbuch,  ]i.  449  sq.  See  Intol- 
erance ;  Latitudinarianism  ;  Toleration. 

II.  Tne  term  is  used  also  to  denote  that  form  of  infi- 
delity, or  semi-infidelity,  which  holds  that  man  is  not 
responsible  for  his  beUefs.  "  Gibbon,  speaking  of  the 
paganism  of  ancient  Kome,  says, '  The  various  modes  of 
worship  which  prevailed  in  the  Koman  world  were  all 
considered  by  the  people  as  equally  true,  by  the  jihilos- 
opher  as  equally  false,  and  by  the  magistrate  as  equally 
useful.'  The  comment  of  some  one  is,  'After  eighteen 
centuries  of  the  (^rosi)cl,  we  seem  unhappily  to  be  com- 
ing back  to  the  same  point.'  A  very  weakened  sense 
of  responsiiiility,  or  an  actual  denial  of  it,  lies  at  the  bot- 
tom of  that  indifferentism  which  is  so  extensively  prev- 
alent in  the  present  age.  On  the  Continent,  especially 
in  Germany  and  France,  not  only  are  opinions  destruc- 
tive of  the  sense  of  responsibility  widely  diffused  among 
the  masses,  but  in  the  case  of  vast  multitudes,  who 
would  not  wish  to  be  counted  the  foes  of  Christianity, 
there  is  an  utter  absence  of  anything  like  the  religious 
obligation  of  belief.     There  is  also  a  great  deal  of  this 
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kind  of  infidelity  in  England  and  America.  It  is  stated, 
or  implied,  in  much  of  our  current  popular  literature, 
that  a  man's  creed  doss  not  depend  upon  himself.  This 
dogma  pervades  the  writings  of  i\Ir.  Emerson.  Napo- 
leoTi,  one  of  his  '  representative  men,'  of  whom  he  tells 
•  horrible  anecdotes,'  must  not,  in  his  view, '  be  set  down 
as  cruel,  but  only  as  one  who  knew  no  impediment  to 
his  will.'  He  depicts  him  as  an  'exorbitant  egotist, 
who  narrowed,  impoverished,  and  absorbed  the  power 
and  existence  of  those  who  served  him ;  and  concludes 
by  saying, '  it  was  not  Bonaparte's  fault.'  He  thus  con- 
demns and  acquits  in  the  same  breath,  sends  forth  from 
the  same  fountain  sweet  water  and  bitter.  ]\Ir.  Theo- 
dore Parker  makes  each  form  of  religion  that  has  lig- 
ured  in  the  history  of  the  world  '  natural  and  indispens- 
able.' '  It  could  not  have  been  but  as  it  was.'  And, 
therefore,  he  finds  truth,  or  the  '  absolute  religion,'  in  all 
forms ;  '  all  tending  towards  one  great  and  beautiful 
end'  {Discourse  of  Religion,  p.  81).  Of  course,  the  idea 
of  the  religious  obligation  of  belief  resting  upon  the  in- 
dividual conscience  is  here  quite  out  of  ([uestion.  ]Mr. 
F.  W.  Newman,  who  is  so  fond  of  parting  off  things  that 
most  men  connect  together,  would  persviade  us  that  there 
may  be  a  true  faith  without  a  true  belief,  as  if  the  emo- 
tional part  of  our  nature  was  independent  of  the  intel- 
lectual. '  Belief,'  says  he,  '  is  one  thing,  and  faith  an- 
other.' And  he  complains  of  those  who,  on  religious 
grounds,  are  alienated  from  him  because  he  has  adopted 
'intellectual  conclusions'  different  from  theirs — 'the  dif- 
ference between  them  and  him'  turning  merely  '  on  ques- 
tions of  learning,  history,  criticism,  and  abstract  thought' 
{Phases  of  Faith.  Preface).  The  philosophy  is  as  bad 
liere  as  the  theology.  In  the  view  of  common  sense 
and  Scripture,  a  living  faith  is  as  the  doctrine  believed. 
But  'Sir.  Xcwman,  in  common  with  5Ir.  Parker  and  oth- 
ers, can  lay  down  his  offensive  weajions  when  he  wills, 
and  take  up  a  position  on  the  low  ground  of  indifference 
as  to  religious  belief.  Then,  creeds  become  matters  of 
mere  moonshine,  and  responsibility  is  regarded  as  a  fic- 
tion invented  by  priests.  This  is  part  of  the  bad  theol- 
ogy of  Mr.  Bailey's  '  Festus.'  The  hero  of  the  poem  is 
made  to  say, 

"  'Yet  merit  or  demerit  none  I  see 
In  nature,  human  or  material, 
In  passions  or  affections  good  or  bad. 
We  only  know  that  God's  best  purposes 
Are  oftenest  brought  about  by  dreadesc  sins. 
Is  thunder  evil,  or  is  dew  divine  ? 
Does  virtue  lie  in  sunshine,  sin  In  storm? 
Is  uot  each  natural,  each  needful,  best  ?' 

The  theory  of  this  infidelity  appears  to  be  that  man  has 
no  control  over  his  belief,  that  he  is  no  more  responsi- 
ble for  his  opinions  than  he  is  for  his  color  or  his  height, 
and  that  an  infidel  or  an  atheist  is  to  be  pitied  but  not 
blamed.  This,  we  are  persuaded,  is  a  piece  of  flimsy 
sophistry  which  no  man  should  utter,  anil  which  would 
not  be  listened  to  for  a  moment  in  connection  with  any 
other  subject  than  that  of  religion.  It  would  bo  con- 
demned in  the  senate  and  at  tlie  bar,  it  would  he  drown- 
ed in  the  tumult  of  the  exchange  and  the  market-place. 
Common  sense,  and  a  regard  to  worldly  interests,  woidd 
rise  up  and  hoot  down  the  traitor.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, in  the  province  of  religion,  the  natural  indisposi- 
tion of  tlie  mind  to  things  unseen  and  spiritual  allies  it- 
self with  the  pleadings  of  the  sophist,  and  receives  his 
doctrine  of  irresponsibility  with  sometliing  like  flatter- 
ing unction.  Nothing  more  than  this  is  recpiisite  to  un- 
dermine the  foundation  of  all  religious  belief  and  mor- 
als, to  let  oi)en  tlie  floodgates  of  immorality,  and  to 
make  the  restraints  of  religion  like  the  brittle  flax  or 
the  yielding  sand.  In  opposition  to  such  latitudinarian- 
ism,we  maintain  that  man  is  responsible  for  the  dispo- 
sitions which  he  cherishes,  for  the  ojjinions  which  he 
holds  and  avows,  and  for  his  habitual  conduct.  Tliis 
is  going  the  whole  length  of  Scripture,  but  no  farther, 
whicli  utiirms  that  every  one  of  us  must  give  an  account 
of  himself  unto  (Jod.  And  this  meets  witli  a  response 
from  amid  the  elements  of  man's  moral  nature,  whicli 


sets  its  seal  that  the  thing  is  true"  (Pearson,  Prize  Es' 
sat/  on  Infidelitij,  ch.  v).  (Comp.  Baumgarten,  Gesch.  der 
Eelif/ions-Pariheien,  p.  102  sq.)     See  Kesponsibilitv. 

Indifferent  things.  (Comp.  Harless,  System  of 
Christian  Ethics,  transl.  by  Morison  and  Findlay,  Edin- 
bm-gh,  1868,  8vo.)     See  Adiaphora. 

Indigetes  (sc.  Dii),  an  epithet  given  by  the  Ro- 
mans to  the  particular  gods  of  each  country,  who,  hav- 
ing been  natives  of  those  countries,  were  deified  by 
their  countrymen  after  death.  Thus  Romulus  was  one 
of  the  gods  Iiuliffetes  of  the  Romans,  and  was  worshipped 
under  the  name  Quirinus.  /Eneas,  though  not  a  native' 
of  Italy,  yet,  as  founder  of  the  Roman  name,  was  ranked 
among  the  gods  Indigetes. — Broughton,  Biblioth.  Jlist. 
Sac.  i,  530. 

Indignation,  a  strong  disapprobation  of  mind,  ex- 
cited by  something  flagitious  in  the  conduct  of  another. 
It  does  not,  as  INIr.  Cogan  observes,  always  suppose  that 
excess  of  depravity  which  alone  is  capable  of  commit- 
ting deeds  of  horror.  Indignation  alwaj'S  refers  to 
culpability  of  conduct,  and  cannot,  like  the  passion  of 
horror,  be  extended  to  distress  either  of  body  or  mind. 
It  is  produced  by  acts  of  treachery,  abuse  of  confidence, 
base  ingratitude,  etc.,  which  we  cannot  contemplate 
without  being  provoked  to  anger,  and  feeling  a  gener- 
ous resentment. — Cogan,  On  the  Passions ;  Buck,  Theol. 
Dictionary,  s.  v.     See  Anger. 

Indra,  one  of  the  Hindu  deities  of  the  Yedic  period 
of  the  Hindu  religion,  who  also  enjoyed  a  great  legen- 
dary popularity  in  the  Epic  and  Puranic  periods.  See 
Hinduism.  He  is,  so  to  speak,  the  Hindu  Ju])iter.  He 
is  quite  frequently  styled  "  Lord  of  heaven"  (divaspati 
—diespiter).  The  name  itself  is  of  doubtful  origin, 
meaning  either  (1)  "  blue"  (as  epithet  of  the  firmament), 
or  (2)  "  the  illuminator,"  or  (3)  "  the  giver  of  rain" 
(compare  Wuttke.Gesc/^.  des  Ileidenthums,  ii,  242).  Blax 
Midler  {Science  of  Language. 2^  series,  p.  449)  says  the 
name  "  admits  of  but  one  etymology ;  i.  c.  it  must  be  de- 
rived from  the  same  root,  whatever  that  may  be,  which 
in  Sanscrit  yielded  indii,  chop,  sap.  It  meant  originally 
the  giver  of  rain,  the  Jupiter  plurius,  a  deity  in  India 
more  often  present  to  the  mind  of  the  worshipper  than 
any  other"  (comp.  Benfey,  Orient  and  Occident,  i.  49). 
"In  that  class  of  Rig- Veda  hymns  which  there  is  reason 
to  look  upon  as  the  oldest  portion  of  Yedic  poetry,  the 
character  of  Indra  is  that  of  a  mighty  ruler  of  the  bright 
firmament,  and  his  principal  feat  is  that  of  conquering' 
the  daemon  Vritra,  a  sj'mbolical  personification  of  the 
cloud  which  obstructs  the  clearness  of  the  skj-,  and  with- 
holds the  fructifying  rain  from  the  earth.  In  his  bat- 
tles with  Vritra  he  is  therefore  described  as  '  opening 
the  receptacles  of  the  waters,'  as  '  cleaving  the  cloud' 
with  his  '  far-whirling  thunderbolt,'  as  '  casting  the  wa 
ters  down  to  the  earth,'  and  'restoring  the  sun  to  the 
sky.'  He  is,  in  consequence,  '  the  upholder  of  heaven, 
earth,  and  firmament,'  and  the  god  '  who  has  engender- 
ed the  sun  and  the  dawn.'  And  since  the  atmospherical 
phenomena  personified  in  this  conception  are  ever  and 
ever  recurring,  he  is  '  undecaying'  and  '  ever  youthful.' 
All  the  wonderful  deeds  of  Indra,  however,  are  perform- 
ed liy  him  merely  for  the  benefit  of  the  good,  which,  in 
the  language  of  the  Veda,  means  the  pious  men  who 
worsliip  him  in  their  songs,  and  invigorate  him  -vdth 
the  otfcrings  of  the  juice  of  the  soma  plant.  See  Hix- 
DUiSM.  He  is,  therefore,  the  'lord  of  the  virtuous,'  and 
the  'discomfiter  of  those  who  neglect  religious  rites.^ 
Many  other  epithets,  which  we  have  not  space  to  enu- 
merate, illustrate  the  same  conception.  It  is  on  account 
of  the  paramount  influence  ^vhich  the  deeds  of  Indra 
exercise  on  the  material  happiness  of  man  that  this  de- 
ity occupies  a  foremost  rank  in  the  Vedic  worship,  and 
that  a  greater  number  of  invocations  are  addressed  to 
him  than  to  any  other  of  the  gods  (comp.  ]\Iax  MiiUer, 
Chips  from  a  German  Workshop,  i,  30-32,  et  al.).  But 
to  understand  the  gradual  expansion  of  his  mythical 
character,  and  his  ultimate  degradation  to  an  inferior 
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position  in  the  Hindu  pantheon  of  a  later  period,  it  is 
necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that,  however  much  the  Ye- 
dic  poets  call  Indra  the  protector  of  the  pious  and  vir- 
tuous, he  is  in  their  songs  essentially  a  warlike  god,  and 
gradually  endowed  by  imagination  not  only  with  the 
qualities  of  a  mighty,  but  also  of  a  self-willed  king. 
The  legends  which  represent  him  in  this  light  seem,  it 
is  true,  to  belong  to  a  later  class  of  the  Eig-Veda 
hymns,  but  they  show  that  the  original  conception  of 
Indra  excluded  from  his  nature  those  ethical  considera- 
tions which  in  time  changed  the  pantheon  of  element- 
ary gods  into  one  of  a  ditterent  stamp.  Whether  the 
idea  of  an  incarnation  (q.  v.)  of  the  deity,  which,  at  the 
Epic  and  Puranic  periods,  played  so  important  a  part 
in  the  history  of  Vishnn,  did  not  exercise  its  influence 
as  early  as  the  composition  of  some  of  the  Vedic  hymns 
in  honor  of  Indra,  may  at  least  be  matter  of  doubt.  He 
is,  for  instance,  frequently  invoked  as  the  destroyer  of 
cities — of  seven,  of  ninety-nine,  even  of  a  hundred  cities 
— and  he  is  not  only  repeatedly  called  the  slayer  of  the 
hostile  tribes  which  siurrounded  the  Aryan  Hindus,  but 
some  of  the  chiefs  slain  by  him  arc  enumerated  by  name. 
The  commentators,  of  course,  turn  those  'robbers'  and 
their  '  chiefs'  into  diemons,  and  their  cities  into  celestial 
abodes ;  but  as  it  is  improbable  that  all  these  names 
should  be  nothing  but  personifications  of  clouds  destroy- 
ed by  the  thunder-bolt  of  Indra,  it  is,  to  say  the  least, 
questionable  whether  events  in  the  early  history  of  In- 
dia may  not  have  been  associated  with  the  deeds  of  In- 
dra himself,  in  like  manner  as,  at  the  Epic  period,  mor- 
tal lierocs  ^vere  looked  upon  as  incarnations  of  Vishnu, 
and  mortal  deeds  transformed  into  exploits  of  this  god. 
••  The  purely  kingly  character  of  Indra  assumes  its 
typical  shape  in  the  Aitareya-Brdhmana,  where  his  in- 
stallation as  lord  of  the  inferior  gods  is  described  with 
much  mj'stical  detail;  and  from  that  time  he  continues 
to  be  the  supreme  lord  of  the  minor  gods,  and  the  type 
of  a  mortal  king.  During  the  Epic  and  Puranic  pe- 
riods, where  ethical  conceptions  of  the  divine  powers 
prevail  over  ideas  based  on  elementary  impressions,  In- 
dra ceases  to  enjoy  the  worship  he  had  actiuired  at  the 
Vedic  time,  and  his  existence  is  chiefly  upheld  by  the 
poets,  who,  in  their  turn,  however,  work  it  out  in  the 
most  fantastical  detail.  Of  the  eight  guardians  of  the 
world,  he  is,  then,  the  one  who  presides  over  the  east, 
and  he  is  still  the  god  who  sends  rain  and  wields  the 
thunderbolt ;  but  poetry  is  more  engrossed  by  the  beau- 
ty of  his  paradise,  Sivarga,  the  happy  abode  of  the  in- 
ferior gods,  and  of  those  pious  men  ^vho  attain  it  after 
death  in  consequence  of  having,  during  life,  properly 
discharged  their  religious  duties;  bj^  the  charms  of  his 
heavenly  nymjjhs,  the  Apscn-asas,  who  now  and  then 
descend  to  earth  to  disturb  the  equanimity  of  austere 
penitents ;  by  the  musical  performances  of  his  choris- 
ters, the  Gandharvas;  bj'  the  splendor  of  his  capital, 
A  marucati ;  by  tlie  fabulous  beauty  of  his  garden,  iV«?;- 
ddiKi,  etc.  A  remarkable  ti'ait  in  this  legendary  life  of 
Indra  is  the  series  of  his  conflicts  with  Krishna  (q.  v.),  an 
incarnation  of  Vishnu,  which  end,  however,  in  his  becom- 
ing reconciled  with  the  more  important  god.  As  the 
god  who  is  emphatically  called  the  god  of  the  hundred 
sacrifices  (iS'atakrafu),  Indra  is  jealous  of  every  mortal 
who  ma\'  have  the  presumption  of  aiming  at  the  per- 
formance of  that  number  of  sacrifices,  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  such  an  intention  would  raise  the  sacrificer 
to  a  rank  equal  to  that  which  he  occupies.  He  is, 
therefore,  ever  at  hand  to  disturb  sacrificial  acts  which 
may  expose  him  to  the  danger  of  having  his  power 
shared  by  another  Indra.  According  to  the  Purana-s, 
the  reign  of  this  god  Indra,  who  is  frequently  called  also 
tS'akra,  or  the  mighty,  does  not  last  longer  than  the 
first  Mann-ankira,  or  mundane  epoch.  After  each  suc- 
cessive destruction  of  the  world,  a  new  Indra  was  cre- 
ated, together  with  other  gods,  saints,  and  mortal  be- 
ings. Thus  the  Indra  of  the  second  Manwantara  is 
Vipaschit ;  of  the  third,  Susdnti ;  of  the  fourth,  Ski ; 
of  the  fifth,  Vibhu;  of  the  sixth,  Munojavu;  and  the 


Indra  of  the  present  age  is  Piirandcva"  (Chambers,  s. 
v.).  In  works  of  art,  Indra  is  generally  represented  as 
riding  on  an  elephant.  In  paintings,  his  eyes  are  veil- 
ed. See  also  Ilardwick,  C/irisf  and  other  Masters,  i,  173. 
(J.II.W.) 

Induction  (Lat.  hulnctio,  from  duco,  I  lead)  is  a  term 
in  ecclesiastical  law  for  the  act  by  which  a  clergyman 
in  the  Church  of  England,  having  been  presented  to  a 
benefice  by  its  patron,  is  brovght  in  to  the  possession  of 
the  freehold  of  the  church  and  glebe.  This  is  usually 
done  by  a  mandate,  luider  the  seal  of  the  bishop,  ad- 
dressed to  the  archdeacon,  who  either  in  person  inducts 
the  minister,  or  commissions  some  clergyman  in  his 
archdeaconry  to  peiform  that  office.  ThV  archdeacon, 
or  his  deputy,  inducts  the  incumbent,  by  laying  his 
hand  on  the  key  of  the  church  as  it  lies  in'the  lock,  and 
using  this  form:  "I  induct  you  into  the  real  and  actual 
possession  of  the  rectory  or  vicarage  of  J\I.,  with  all  its 
profits  and  appurtenances."  The  church  door  is  then 
opened;  the  incumbent  enters,  and  generally  tolls  a  bell, 
in  token  of  having  entered  on  his  spiritual  duties.  In 
Scotland  the  Presbytery  induct  the  minister. — Eden, 
Theol.  Dictionary,  s.  v. 

Indulgence  (Lat.  indulgentia),  in  English  history, 
is  the  title  applied  to  a  proclamation  of  Charles  II  (A.D. 
1G62),  and  especially  to  one  of  James  II,  April  4, 1G87, 
announcing  religious  toleration  to  all  classes  of  his  sub- 
jects, suspending  all  penal  laws  against  nonconformists, 
and  abolishing  religious  tests  as  (lualiflcations  for  civil 
office.  The  king's  object  was  simply  to  favor  Roman 
Catholics,  and  therefore  neither  the  English  Church  nor 
the  great  body  of  the  dissenters  received  the  illegal 
stretch  of  prerogative  with  favor,  and  refused  to  believe 
that  a  "  dispensing  power"  exercised  by  the  king  inde- 
pendently of  Parliament  could  be  of  any  lasting  advan- 
tage, Howe  and  Baxter  maintained  this  opinion.  The 
same  instnmient  was  extended  to  Scotland,  and  divided 
the  Covenanters  into  two  parties.  At  first  the  king- 
asked  toleration  for  Pajnsts  only,  but  the  Scottish  Par- 
liament, usually  very  obsequious,  would  not  listen.  He 
finallj'  declared,  as  if  Popery  were  already  in  the  ascend- 
ant, that  he  would  never  use  "force  or  invincible  neces- 
sity against  any  man  on  account  of  his  Protestant  faith,"' 
and  all  this  he  did  "  bj'  his  sovereign  authoritj',  prerog- 
ative royal,  and  absolute  power." — Eadie,  Eccles.  Diet. 
s.  V. ;  Macaulny,  Hist,  of  Engl.  i,2\Z;  iii,44sq. ;  Skeats, 
Hist.  Free  Churches  of  England,  p.  77  sq. ;  Stoughton, 
Eccl.  Hist,  of  Engl,  since  the  Restoration,  ii,  296,  et  al. 

Indulgences  (Lat.  indulgentiai),  the  name  of  a  pe- 
culiar institution  in  the  Roman  Church.  The  doctrine 
of  indulgence,  in  its  most  plausible  form,  is  stated  by  a 
Romanist  writer  as  follows :  "  It  is  a  releasing,  by  the 
power  of  the  keys  committed  to  the  Church,  the  debt 
of  temporal  punishment  which  may  remain  due  upon 
account  of  our  sins,  after  the  sins  themselves,  as  to  the 
guilt  and  eternal  punishment,  have  been  ah-eady  remit- 
ted by  repentance  and  confession"  {Gromuls  of  Catholic 
Doctrine,  chap,  x,  quest.  1).  The  doctrine  and  practice 
of  indulgence  constitutes  the  very  centre  of  the  hier- 
archical theory  of  Romanism,  and  was,  probably  for  that 
very  reason,  the  first  object  of  attack  on  the  part  of  Lu- 
ther in  the  beginning  of  the  Reformation. 

I.  Origin  of  the  System. —  The  early  Church  knew 
nothing  of  indulgences.  The  system  seems  to  have 
originated  in  that  of  penance  (q.  v.),  which,  in  the  hands 
of  the  episcopacy,  began  to  assume  a  corrupt  form  in 
the  3d  century.  The  immediate  object  of  j  enr.nce  was 
to  restore  an  otfender,  not  to  communion  with  (Jod,  but 
to  the  communion  of  the  Church.  AVhen  an  excom- 
municated person  sought  readmission,  the  bishop  as- 
signed him  a  penitential  discipline  (q.  v.)  of  abstinence, 
mortification,  and  good  works,  after  which  he  was  taken 
back  into  fellowship  by  certain  regular  modes  of  pro- 
cedure. The  bishop  had  the  power  to  abridge  the  pe- 
riod of  probation,  or  to  mitigate  the  severity  of  the  pen- 
ance, and  in  this  power  lies  the  germ  of  the  doctrine  of 
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indulgence  (see  Canons  of  Council  of  A  nqjra,  c.  v).  In 
course  of  time  penitential  discipline  came  to  be  applied, 
not  merely  to  excommunicatetl  persons,  but  to  all  delin- 
quents within  the  pale  of  the  Church ;  and  penance 
came  at  last,  iu  the  hands  of  the  schoolmen,  to  be  a  sac- 
rament, with  its  systematic  theory  nicely  fitting  into 
the  hierarcliical  system,  of  which,  in  fact,  it  became  the 
verv  keystone.  Nothing  could  so  surely  augment  the 
power  of  the  priesthood  as  the  right  of  fixing  penalties 
for  sin,  and  making  terms  of  forgiveness.  "  Just  as,  in 
early  times,  the  penances  of  the  excommunicated  were 
frequently  mitigated,  so,  in  the  course  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  an  analogous  mitigation  was  introduced  with  ref- 
erence to  the  works  of  penance  to  which  delinquents 
were  subjected.  Permission  was  given  to  exchange  a 
more  severe  for  a  gentler  kind  of  penance.  Sometimes, 
in  place  of  doing  penance  himself,  the  j^arty  was  allowed 
to  employ  a  substitute.  And  sometimes,  in  fine,  in- 
stead of  the  actual  penance  prescribed,  some  service  con- 
ducive to  the  interest  of  the  Church  and  the  glory  of 
God  was  accepted.  This  last  was  the  real  basis  of  in- 
dulgence. Even  here,  however,  the  process  was  gradual. 
At  first  only  personal  acts  performed  for  the  Church  were 
admitted.  Then  pecuniar}'  gifts  became  more  and  more 
common,  nntil  at  last  the  matter  assumed  the  shape  of 
a  mere  monej^  speculation.  Initiatively  the  abuse  grew 
up  in  practice.  Then  came  .Scholasticism,  and  furnished 
It  with  a  theoretical  substratum ;  and  not  until  the  in- 
stitution had  thus  received  an  ecclesiastical  and  scien- 
tific basis  was  a  method  of  practice  introduced  which 
overstepped  all  limits.  The  first  powerful  impulse  to 
the  introduction  of  indulgences,  (iroperly  so  called,  was 
given  by  the  Crusades  at  the  great  Synod  of  Clennont 
in  109(3.  Urban  II  there  promised  to  all  who  took  part 
in  the  Crusade,  which  he  proposed  as  a  highly  merito- 
rious ecclesiastical  work,  plenary  indulgence  {indukjen- 
iias  plenarias)  \  and  from  that  date  for  a  period  of  two 
hundred  years,  this  grace  of  the  Church  continued  one 
of  the  most  powerful  means  for  renewing  and  enlivening 
these  expeditions,  although  it  was  evident  to  unpreju- 
diced contemporaries  that  the  adventurers,  when  tliey 
crossed  the  ocean,  did  not  undergo  a  change  of  charac- 
ter with  tlie  change  of  climate.  The  same  favor  was 
ere  long  extended  to  the  military  expeditions  set  on  foot 
against  the  heretics  in  Europe,  and  at  last,  by  Boniface 
VIII,  in  1300,  to  the  year  of  the  Roman  .Jubilee.  Sub- 
sequently to  that  date,  several  monastic  orders  and  holy 
places  likewise  received  from  successive  popes  special 
privileges  in  the  matter  of  indulgence"  (Ullmann,  Re- 
formers hpfore  the  Reformation,  i,  236). 

][.  Srhidastic  Doctrine  of  Indulf/ence.— The  practice 
of  inih-.lgence  had  been  going  on  for  some  time  when 
the  Scliolasiic  theologians  took  it  up,  and  formed  a 
speculative  theory  to  justify  it.  Three  great  men  con- 
tributed to  this  task:  Alexander  de  Hales  (q.  v.),  Al- 
bertus  Magnus  (q.  v.),  and  Thomas  Aquinas  (q.  v.). 
Alexander  de  Hales  (f  A.D.  1-245)  laid  a  firm  founda- 
tion for  the  theory  in  the  doctrine,  first  fairly  propound- 
ed by  him,  of  the  Treasure  of  the  Church  {thesaurus  ec- 
ck'sife).  It  runs  as  follows :  ''  The  suflferings  and  death 
of  Christ  not  only  made  a  sufficient  satisfaction  for  the 
m\s  of  men,  but  also  acquired  a  suiierabnndance  of 
merit.  This  superfluous  merit  of  Christ  is  conjoined 
with  that  of  the  martyrs  and  saints,  which  is  similar  in 
kind,  though  smaller  in  degree,  for  thcv  likewise  jier- 
formed  more  than  the  divine  law  required  of  them.  Tlie  I 
sum  of  these  supererogatory  merits  and  good  works  forms 
a  vast  treasure,  which  is  disjoined  from  the  persons  who 
won  or  performed  them,  exists  objectivelv.  and,  having 
been  accumulated  by  the  Head  and  members  of  the 
Church,  and  nitendcd  by  them  for  its  use,  l>eloni:s  to 
the  Church,  and  is  necessarily  placed  under  the  atlmin- 
istratiou  of  its  representatives,  especially  the  pope,  who 
IS  supreme.  It  is  therefore  competent  for  the  pope,  ac- 
cording to  the  measure  of  his  insight  at  the  time,  to 
draw  from  this  treasure,  and  bestow  upon  those  who 
have  no  merit  of  their  own  such  suiiplies  of  it  as  thev 


require.  Indulgences  and  remissions  are  made  from  the 
supererogatory  merits  of  Christ's  members,  but  most  of 
all  from  the  superabundance  of  Christ's  own,  the  two 
constituting  the  Church's  spiritual  treasiure.  The  ad- 
ministration of  this  treasure  does  not  pertain  to  all,  but 
to  those  only  who  occupy  Christ's  place,  viz.  the  bish- 
ops" (Alex.  Hales,  Summa,  iv,  qu.  xxiii,  art.  ii).  As  re- 
gards the  extent  of  indulgence,  Alexander  is  of  opinion 
that  it  reaches  even  to  the  souls  in  Purgatory,  under 
the  condition,  however,  that  there  shall  be  the  power  of 
the  keys  in  the  party  who  dispenses  it ;  faith,  love,  and 
devotion  in  the  party  to  whom  it  is  dispensed ;  and  a 
competent  reason  and  a  proper  relation  between  the  two 
(/.  c.  par.  5).  He  does  not,  however,  suppose  that  in 
such  cases  indulgence  is  granted  in  the  way  of  judicial 
absolution  or  barter,  but  in  that  of  intercession  ("  per 
modum  suffragii  sive  interpretationis"). 

Albert  the  Great  (f  1280),  adopting  the  opinions  of 
his  predecessor,  designates  indidgence  the  remission  of 
some  imposed  punishment  or  penance,  proceeding  from 
the  power  of  the  keys,  and  the  treasure  of  the  superflu- 
ous merits  of  the  perfect.  With  respect  to  the  efficacy 
of  indulgence,  Albert  proposes  to  steer  a  middle  course 
between  two  extremes.  Some,  he  says,  imagine  that 
indidgence  has  no  efficacy  at  all,  and  is  merely  a  pious 
fraud,  by  which  men  are  enticed  to  the  performance  of 
good  works,  such  as  pilgrimage  and  almsgiving.  These, 
however,  reduce  the  action  of  the  Church  to  child's 
play,  and  fall  into  heresy.  Others,  carrj-ing  the  con- 
trary opinion  further  than  is  necessary,  assert  that  an 
indidgence  at  once  and  unconditionally  accomplishes  all 
that  is  expressed  in  it,  and  thus  make  the  divine  mercy 
diminish  the  fear  of  judgment.  The  true  medium  is 
that  indulgence  has  that  precise  amount  of  efficacy 
which  the  Chinch  assigns  to  it  (Alb.  Magnus,  Senient. 
lib.  iv,  d.  XX,  art.  IG). 

Thomas  Aquinas  deduces  the  efficacy  of  indulgence 
directly  from  Christ.  The  history  of  the  adulteress 
shows,  he  says,  that  it  is  in  Christ's  poiver  to  remit  the 
penalty  of  sin  without  satisfaction,  and  so  could  I'aul, 
and  so  also  can  the  pope,  whose  power  in  the  Church  is 
not  inferior  to  Paul's.  Besides,  the  Church  general  is 
infallible,  and,  as  it  sanctions  and  practices  indulgence, 
indulgence  must  be  valid.  This,  Thomas  is  persuaded, 
aU  admit,  because  the/'e  tvould  be  impiety  in  representing 
any  act  of  the  Church  as  nygatorij.  The  reason  of  its 
efficacy,  however,  lies  in  the  oneness  of  the  mystical  body, 
within  the  limits  of  which  there  are  many  who,  as  re- 
spects works  of  penitence,  have  done  more  than  they 
were  under  obligation  to  do;  for  instance,  many  who 
have  patiently  endured  undeserved  sufferings  sufficient 
to  expiate  a  great  amount  of  penalties.  In  fact,  so  vast 
is  the  sum  of  these  merits  that  it  f/reatly  exceeds  the 
measure  of  the  r/uilt  of  all  the  Uviny,  especially  when 
augmented  by  the  merit  of  Christ,  which,  although  op- 
erative in  the  sacraments,  is  not  in  its  operation  con- 
fined to  these,  but,  being  infinite,  extends  far  beyond 
them.  The  measure  of  the  efficacy  of  indulgence — this 
St.  Thomas  reckons  to  be  the  truth — is  determined  by 
the  measure  of  its  cause.  The  procuring  cause  of  the 
remission  of  punishment  in  indulgence  is,  however,  sole- 
ly the  plenitude  of  the  Church's  merits,  not  the  piety, 
labors,  or  gifts  of  the  party  by  whom  it  is  obtained; 
and  therefore  the  quantity  of  the  indulgence  does  not 
need  to  correspond  with  any  of  these,  but  only  with  the 
merits  of  the  Church.  In  respect  to  the  -party  icho  our/ht 
to  dispense  indulgence,  St.  Thomas  asserts  that  no  mere 
priest  or  pastor,  but  only  the  bishop,  is  competent  for  the 
duty.  On  the  other  liand,  deacons  and  other  parties 
not  in  orders,  as,  for  example,  nuncios,  may  grant  indul- 
gence if,  either  in  an  ordinary  or  extraordinarj'  way, 
they  have  been  intrusted  with  jurisdiction  for  the  pur- 
pose. For  indidgence  does  not,  like  sacramental  acts, 
pertain  to  the  power  of  the  keys  inherent  in  the  priest- 
hood, hut  to  that  power  of  the  keys  which  belongs  to 
jurisdiction  (Aquinas,  SupiAem.  Hi  partes  SummcB  Theo- 
loffice,  qu.  xxv-xxvii). 
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III.  Opposition  to  Iiidiilfjmces  tcitliin  the  Church  of 
Home.—^nch.  a  doctrine  could  not  fail  to  offend  truly 
pious  souls  even  within  the  Church.     Long  before  the 
Keformation  the  whole  system  was  attacked  by  eminent 
doctors.     One  of  its  most  powerful  opponents  was  John 
of  Wesel  ((}.  v.),  in  the  middle  of  the  loth  century.     A 
festival  of  jubilee,  with  vast  indulgences,  was  proclaimed 
by  pope  Clement  VI  in  1450,  and  cardinal  Cusanus  vis- 
ited Erfurt  as  a  preacher  of  indulgence.     This  brought 
the  subject  practically  before  Wesel's  mind,  and  he  wrote 
a  treatise  against  indulgences  {Adversus  indulrjentias : 
see  Walch,  Monnm.  Med.  yEvi,  ii,  fasc.  i,  111-15(5).    For 
a  full  account  of  it,  see  Ullmann,  Reformers  before  the 
Reformation,  i,  258  sq.     The  flagrant  abuses  connected 
with  the  sale  of  indulgences  began  to  cause  a  reaction 
against  the  system  even  in  the  popular  mind.     In  the 
loth  century,  in  particular,  the  disposal  of  them  had 
become  almost  a  common  traffic ;  and  a  public  sale  of 
them  was  generally  preceded  by  some  specious  pretext ; 
for  instance,  the  reduction  of  the  Greeks  under  the  j'oke 
of  the  Romish  Church,  a  war  with  heretics,  or  a  cru- 
sade against  the  Neapolitans,  etc.     Too  often  the  pre- 
tences for  selling  indulgences  were  in  reality  bloody, 
idolatrous,  or  superstitious.     It  was  one  of  the  charges 
brought  against  John  XXIII  at  the  Council  of  Con- 
stance, in  1415,  that  he  empowered  his  legates  to  ab- 
solve penitents  from  all  sorts  of  crimes  upon  payment 
of  sums  proportioned  to  their  guilt.     When  such  indul- 
gences were  to  be  published,  the  disposal  of  them  was 
commonly  farmed  out;   for  the  papal  court  could  not 
always  wait  to  have  the  money  collected  and  conveyed 
from  every  country  of  Europe.     And  there  were  rich 
merchants  at  Genoa,  Jlilan,  Venice,  and  Augsburg  who 
purchased  the  indulgences  for  a  particular  province,  and 
paid  to  the  papal  chancery  handsome  sums  for  them. 
Thus  both  parties  were  benefited.    The  cliancery  came 
at  once  into  possession  of  large  sums  of  money,  and  the 
farmers  did  not  fail  of  a  good  bargain.    They  were  care- 
ful to  employ  skilful  hawkers  of  the  indulgences,  persons 
whose  boldness  and  impudence  bore  due  proportion  to 
the  eloquence  with  which  they  imposed  upon  the  sim- 
ple people.    Yet,  that  this  species  of  traffic  might  have 
a  religious  aspect,  the  pope  appointed  the  archbishops 
of  the  several  provinces  to  be  his  commissaries,  who  in 
his  name  announced  that  indulgences  were  to  be  sold, 
and  generally  selected  the  persons  to  hawk  them,  and 
for  this  service  shared  the  profits  with  the  merchants 
who  farmed  them.    These  papal  hawkers  enjoyed  great 
privileges,  and,  however  odious  to  the  civil  authorities, 
they  were  not  to  be  molested.      Complaints,  indeed, 
were  made  against  these  contributions,  levied  by  the 
popes  upon  all  Christian  Europe.     Kings  and  princes, 
clergy  and  laitj-,  bishops,  monasteries,  and  confessors, 
all  felt  themselves  aggrieved  by  them ;  the  kings,  that 
their  countries  were  impoverished,  under  the  pretext 
of  cnisades  that  were  never  undertaken,  and  of  wars 
against  heretics  and  Turks ;  and  the  bishops,  that  their 
letters  of  indulgence  were  rendered  inefficient,  and  the 
people  released  from  ecclesiastical  discipline.     But  at 
Kome  all  were  deaf  to  these  complaints ;  and  it  was  not 
till  the  revolution  produced  by  Luther  that  unhappy 
Europe  obtained  the  desired  relief  (Mosheim,  Eccles. 
Hist,  cent,  iii,  sec.  i,  chap.  i).     Leo  X,  in  order  to  carry 
on  the  expensive  structure   of  St.  Peter's  Church  at 
Rome,  published  indulgences,  with  a  plenary  remission 
to  all  such  as  should  contribute  towards  erecting  that 
magnificent  fabric.     The  right  of  promulgating  these 
indulgences  in  Germany,  together  with  a  share  in  the 
profits  arising  from  the  sale  of  them,  was  granted  to  Al- 
bert, elector  of  ]Mentz  and  archbishop  of  INIagdeburg, 
who  selected  as  his  chief  agent  for  retailing  them  in 
Saxony  John  Tetzel,  a  Dominican  friar,  of  licentious 
morals,  but  of  an  active  and  enterprising  spirit,  and  re- 
markable for  his  noisy  and  popular  eloquence.    Assisted 
by  the  monks  of  his  order,  he  executed  the  commission 
with  great  zeal  and  success,  but  with  no  less  indecency, 
boasting  that  he  had  saved  more  souls  from  hell  by  his 


indidgences  than  St.  Peter  had  converted  by  his  preach- 
ing. He  assured  the  purchasers  of  them  that  their 
crimes,  however  enormous,  would  be  forgiven ;  that  the 
efficacy  of  indulgences  was  so  great  that  the  most  hei- 
nous sins,  even  if  one  should  violate  (which  was  impos- 
sible) the  mother  of  God,  would  be  remitted  and  expia- 
ted by  them,  and  the  person  freed  both  from  punish- 
ment and  guilt ;  and  that  this  was  the  unspeakable  gift 
of  God,  in  order  to  reconcile  men  to  himself.  In  the 
usual  Ibrm  of  absolution,  written  by  his  own  hand,  he 
said:  "May  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  have  mercy  upon 
thee,  and  absolve  thee  by  the  merits  of  his  most  holy 
passion.  And  I,  by  his  authority,  that  of  his  apostles 
Peter  and  Paul,  and  of  the  most  holy  pope,  granted  and 
committed  to  me  in  these  parts,  do  absolve  thee,  first, 
from  all  ecclesiastical  censures,  in  whatever  manner 
they  have  been  incurred ;  then  from  all  thy  sins,  trans- 
gressions, and  excesses,  how  enormous  soever  they  may 
be :  even  from  such  as  are  reserved  for  the  cognizance  of 
the  holy  see,  and  as  far  as  the  keys  of  the  holy  Chiurcli 
extend.  I  remit  to  thee  all  punishment  which  thou  de- 
servest  in  Purgatory  on  their  account;  and  I  restore  thee 
to  the  holy  sacraments  of  the  Church,  to  the  unity  of  the 
faithful,  and  to  that  innocence  and  purity  which  thou 
possessedst  at  baptism:  so  that  when  thou  diest  the 
gates  of  punishment  shall  be  shut,  and  the  gates  of  the 
Paradise  of  delights  shall  be  opened ;  and  if  thou  shalt 
not  die  at  present,  this  grace  shall  remain  in  full  force 
when  thou  art  at  the  point  of  deatli.  In  the  name  of 
the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost."  The  terms 
in  which  the  retailers  of  indulgences  described  their 
benefits,  and  the  necessity  of  purchasing  them,  were  so 
extravagant  that  they  appear  almost  incredible.  If 
any  man,  said  they,  purchase  letters  of  indulgence,  his 
soul  may  rest  secure  with  respect  to  its  salvation.  The 
souls  confined  in  Purgatory,  for  whose  redemption  indul- 
gences are  jjurchased,  as  soon  as  the  money  tinkles  in 
the  chest,  instantly  escape  from  that  place  of  torment, 
and  ascend  into  heaven.  That  the  cross  erected  by  the 
preachers  of  indulgences  was  equally  efficacious  with 
the  cross  of  Christ  itself.  "  Lo,"  said  they,  "  the  heav- 
ens are  open :  if  you  enter  not  now,  when  will  you  enter  ? 
For  twelve  pence  you  may  redeem  the  soul  of  your  fa- 
ther out  of  Purgatorj' ;  and  are  j'ou  so  ungrateful  that 
you  will  not  rescue  the  soul  of  your  parent  from  tor- 
ment? If  you  had  but  one  coat,  you  ought  to  strip 
yourself  instantly  and  sell  it,  in  order  to  purchase  such 
benefit."  It  was  these  abuses,  as  much  as  any  other 
one  cause,  which  led  to  the  Lutheran  Reformation,  and 
it  was  against  these  that  Luther  first  directed  his  at- 
tacks.    See  Luther  ;  Reformation. 

III.  Present  Doctrine  ami  Practice  of  Indulgence. — 
The  following  extracts  show  what  has  been,  since  the 
Council  of  Trent,  and  is  now,  the  Romish  doctrine  of  in- 
dulgence. The  Council  declared  that "  as  the  power  of 
granting  indidgences  was  given  by  Christ  to  the  Church, 
and  she  has  exercised  it  in  the  most  ancient  times,  this 
holy  synod  teaches  and  commands  that  the  use  of  them, 
as  being  greatly  salutary  to  the  Christian  people,  and 
approved  by  the  authority  of  councils,  shall  be  retained ; 
and  she  anathematizes  those  who  say  they  are  useless, 
or  deny  to  the  Church  the  power  of  granting  them ;  but 
in  this  grant  the  synod  wishes  that  moderation,  agreea- 
bly to  the  ancient  and  approved  practice  of  the  Church, 
be"  exercised,  lest  by  too  great  facility  ecclesiastical  dis- 
cipline be  weakened"  (  Cone.  Trtil.  Sess.  xxv,  L)e  Indulg.). 
Pope  Leo  X,  in  his  bull  De  Induhjrntiis,  whose  object  he 
states  to  be  '•  that  no  one  in  future  may  allege  ignorance 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  Roman  Church  respecting  indid- 
gences and  their  efficacy,"  declares  "that  the  Roman 
pontiff,  vicar  of  Christ  on  earth,  can,  for  reasonable 
causes,  by  the  powers  of  the  keys,  grant  to  the  faithful, 
whether'in  this  life  or  in  Purgatory,  indulgences,  out  of 
the  superabundance  of  the  merits  of  Christ,  and  of  the 
saints  (expressly  called  a  treasiure) ;  and  that  those  who 
have  truly  obtained  these  indulgences  are  released  from 
so  much  of  the  temporal  punishment  due  for  their  act- 
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ual  sins  to  the  divine  justice  as  is  equivalent  to  the  in- 
dulgence granted  and  obtained"  (Bulla  Leon.  X,  adv.  Lu- 
ther). Clement  VI,  in  the  bull  Uimjenitus,  explains  this 
matter  more  fully :  '•  As  a  single  drop  of  Christ's  blood 
would  have  sufficed  for  the  redemption  of  the  whole  hu- 
man race,"  so  tlie  rest  was  not  lost,  but  "  was  a  treasure 
which  he  acquired  in  the  mihtant  Church,  to  be  used 
for  the  benefit  of  his  sons;  which  treasure  he  would  not 
suffer  to  be  hid  in  a  napkin,  or  buried  in  the  ground,  but 
committed  it  to  be  dispensed  by  St.  Peter  and  his  suc- 
cessors, his  own  vicars  upon  earth,  for  proper  and  rea- 
sonable causes,  for  the  total  or  partial  remission  of  the 
temporal  punishment  due  to  sin ;  and  for  an  augmenta- 
tion of  his  treasure,  the  merits  of  the  blessed  mother  of 
God,  and  of  all  the  elect,  who  are  known  to  come  in  aid." 
Tlie  reasonable  causes,  on  account  of  which  indulgences 
are  given,  are,  where  "  the  cause  be  pious,  that  is,  not  a 
work  which  is  merely  temporal,  or  vain,  or  in  no  respect 
appertaining  to  the  divine  glory,  but  for  any  work  what- 
soever which  tends  to  the  honor  of  God  or  the  service 
of  the  Church,  an  indulgence  will  be  valid."  We  see,  oc- 
casionally, thft  very  greatest  indulgences  given  for  the 
very  lightest  causes;  as  when  a  plenary  indulgence  is 
granted  to  all  who  stand  before  the  gates  of  St.  Peter, 
whilst  the  pope  gives  the  solemn  blessing  to  the  people 
on  Easter  day;  for  "  indulgences  do  not  depend,  for  their 
efficacy,  on  consideration  of  the  work  enjoined,  but  on 
the  infinite  treasure  of  the  merits  of  Christ  and  the 
saints,  which  is  a  consideration  siurpassing  and  tran- 
scending everytliing  that  is  granted  by  an  indulgence." 
In  some  cases  "  the  work  enjoined  must  not  only  be  pi- 
ous and  usefid,  but  bear  a  certain  proportion  with  the 
indulgence ;  that  is,  the  work  enjoined  must  tend  to  an 
end  more  pleasing  in  the  sight  of  God  than  the  satisfac- 
tion remitted,"  "although  it  is  not  necessary  that  it  be 
in  itself  very  meritorious,  or  satisfactory,  or  difficult,  and 
laborious  (though  these  things  ought  to  be  regarded 
too),  but  that  it  be  a  means,  apt  and  useful,  towards  ob- 
taining tlie  end  for  which  the  indulgence  is  granted." 
So  "  the  large  resort  of  people,"  before  the  gates  of  St. 
Peter,  when  the  pope  gives  his  solemn  blessing,  "  is  a 
means,  apt  and  useful,  to  set  forth  faith  respecting  the 
head  of  the  Church,  and  to  the  honor  of  tlie  ajiostolic 
see,  which  is  the  end  of  the  indulgence"  (Bellarmine,  De 
Liduli/entiis,  lib,  i,  can.  12).  The  first  General  Lateran 
Council  granted  '•  remission  of  sin  to  whoever  shall  go 
to  Jerusalem,  and  effectually  help  to  oppose  the  infi- 
dels" (can.  xi).  The  third  and  fourth  Lateran  Councils 
granted  the  same  indulgence  to  those  who  set  them- 
selves to  destroy  heretics,  or  who  shall  take  up  arms 
against  them  (see  Labbe,  x,  1523).  Boniface  VIII  grant- 
ed not  only  a  full  and  larger,  but  the  most  full  pardon 
of  all  sins  to  all  that  visit  Rome  the  first  year  in  ever}' 
century.  Clement  V  decreed  that  they  who  should,  at 
the  Jubilee,  visit  such  and  sucli  churches,  should  obtain 
"  a  most  full  remission  of  all  their  sins ;"  and  he  not  only 
granted  a  "  plenary  absolution  of  all  sins  to  all  who  died 
on  the  road  to  Komc,"  but  "  also  commanded  the  angels 
of  Parailise  to  carry  the  soul  direct  to  heaven."  "  Sin- 
cere repentance,"  we  are  told,  '•  is  always  enjoined  or 
implied  in  the  grant  of  an  indulgence,  and  is  indispen- 
sably necessary  for  every  grace"  (Milner,  End  of  Con- 
troversy, p.  304).  But  as  the  dead  are  removed  from 
the  possibility,  so  are  they  from  the  nccessitv  of  repent- 
ance; "as  the  pope,"  says  Bellarmine,  "ajjpiies  tlie  sat- 
isfactions  of  Christ  and  tlie  saints  to  the  dead,  by  means 
of  werks  enjoined  on  the  living,  they  are  applied,  not  in 
the  way  of  judicial  absolution,  but  in  the  way  of  pay- 
ment ('per  modum  solutionis').  For  as  when" a  person 
gives  alms,  or  fasts,  or  makes  a  pilgrimage  on  account 
of  the  dead,  the  effect  is,  not  that  he  obtains  absolution 
for  them  from  their  liability  to  punishment,  but  he  pre- 
sents to  (Jod  that  partieiUar  satisfaction  for  them,  in  or- 
der that  (iod,  on  receiving  it,  may  liberate  the  dead  from 
the  tlebt  of  punishment  which  tlicy  had  to  pay.  In 
like  manner,  the  pope  does  not  absolve  the  deceased,  but 
otters  to  God,  out  of  the  measure  of  satisfaction,  as  iiiuch 


as  is  necessary  to  free  them"  (lb.).  Their  object  is  "to 
afford  succor  to  such  as  have  departed  real  penitents  in 
the  love  of  God,  yet  before  they  had  duly  satisfied,  by 
fruits  worthy  of  penance,  for  sins  of  commissio:i  and 
omission,  and  are  now  purifying  in  the  fire  of  Purgatory, 
that  an  entrance  may  be  opened  for  them  into  that  comi- 
try  where  nothing  defiled  is  admitted"  (BuU  Leo  XII). 
"  We  have  resolved,"  says  pope  Leo  XII,  in  his  bull  of 
infliction  for  the  universal  jubilee  in  1824, "  in  virtue  of 
the  authority  given  us  by  heaven,  fully  to  luilock  that 
sacred  treasure,  composed  of  the  merits,  sufferings,  and 
virtues  of  Christ  our  Lord,  and  of  his  Virgin  INIother, 
and  of  all  the  saints  which  the  author  of  human  sal- 
vation has  intriisted  to  our  dispensation.  During  this 
year  of  the  jubilee,  we  mercifully  give  and  grant,  in  tlie 
Lord,  a  plenary  indulgence,  remission,  and  pardon  of  all 
their  sins  to  all  the  faithful  of  Christ,  truh'  penitent,  and 
confessing  their  sins,  and  receiving  the  holy  commun- 
ion, who  shall  visit  the  churches  of  blessed  Peter  and 
Paul,"  etc.  "  We  offer  you,"  says  Ganganelli,  in  his  bull 
Be  Indulgentiis, "  a  share  of  all  the  riches  of  divine  mer- 
cy which  have  been  intrusted  to  us,  and  chiefly  those 
which  have  their  origin  in  the  blood  of  Christ.  We 
will  then  open  to  you  all  the  gates  of  the  rich  reservoir 
of  atonement,  derived  from  the  merits  of  the  Mother  of 
God,  the  holy  apostles,  the  blood  of  the  martyrs,  and  the 
good  works  of  all  the  saints.  We  invite  you,  then,  to 
drink  of  this  overflov.'ing  stream  of  indulgence,  to  en- 
rich yourselves  in  the  inexhaustible  treasures  of  the 
Church,  according  to  the  custom  of  our  ancestors.  Do 
not,  then,  let  slip  the  present  occasion,  this  favorable 
time,  these  salutary  days,  employing  them  to  appease 
the  justice  of  (iod,  and  obtain  your  pardon."  "  The  tem- 
poral punishment  due  to  sin,  by  the  decree  of  God,  when 
its  guilt  and  eternal  punishment  are  remitted,  may  con^ 
sist  either  of  evil  in  this  life,  or  of  temporal  suffering  in 
the  next,  which  temporal  suffering  in  the  next  life  is 
called  purgatory;  that  the  Church  has  received  power 
from  God  to  remit  both  of  these  inflictions,  and  this  re- 
mission is  called  an  indulgence"  (Butler's  Book  of  the 
Rom.  Cath.  Ch.  p.  110).  "  It  is  the  received  doctrine  of 
the  Church  that  an  indulgence,  when  truly  gained,  is 
not  barely  a  relaxation  of  the  canonical  penance  enjoin- 
ed by  the  Church,  but  also  an  actual  remission  by  God 
himself  of  the  whole  or  part  of  the  temporal  punish- 
ment due  to  it  in  his  sight"  (Milner,  End  of  Cojitroversy, 
p.  305  sq.). 

As  to  the  present  practice  of  indulgences,  it  subsists, 
with  all  its  immoral  tendencies,  in  full  force  to  this 
day.  It  is  true,  however,  that  the  abuses  connected 
with  the  sale  of  indulgences  are  not  so  flagrant  as  in 
former  times,  especially  in  those  countries  where  the 
Roman  Church  is  destitute  of  political  power.  Where 
it  has,  the  system  is  almost  as  bad  as  ever.  It  is  said 
that,  as  lately  as  the  year  1800,  a  Spanish  vessel  was 
captured  near  the  coast  of  South  America,  freighted 
(among  other  things)  with  numerous  bales  of  indul- 
gences for  various  sins,  the  price  of  which,  varying  from 
half  a  dollar  to  seven  dollars,  was  marked  upon  each. 
They  had  been  bought  in  Spain,  and  were  intended  for 
sale  in  South  America.  Seymour  tells  us  as  follows : 
"  This  inscription  is  placed  in  that  part  of  the  Church 
which  is  of  all  the  most  public.  It  is  placed  over  the 
holy  water,  to  which  all  persons  must  resort,  on  entering 
the  Church,  before  partaking  of  any  of  its  services.  It 
is  as  follows :  '  Indulgence. — The  image  of  the  most  holy 
JMary,  which  stands  on  the  high  altar,  spoke  to  the  holy 
pope  Gregory,  saying  to  him.  Why  do  you  no  longer 
salute  me,  in  passing,  with  the  accustomed  salutation  ? 
The  saint  asked  pardon,  and  granted  to  those  Avho  cele- 
brate mass  at  that  altar  the  deliverance  of  a  soul  from 
Purgatory,  that  is,  the  special  soul  for  which  they  cele- 
brate the  mass.'  There  is  nothing  more  frequently  re- 
marked by  Protestants,  on  entering  the  churches  f  if  l.'ome, 
than  the  constant  recurrence  of  the  words  '  imhih/evtvi 
plenaria,'  a  plenary  indulgence  attached  to  tlie  masses 
offered  there ;  and  this  is  tantamount  to  the  eraancipa- 
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tion  of  any  soul  from  Purgatory,  through  a  mass  offered 
at  that  altar.  Instead  of  these  words,  however,  the  same 
thing  is  more  plainly  expressed  in  some  churches.  In 
the  church  Santa  Maria  della  Pace,  so  celebrated  for 
the  maguiticent  fresco  of  the  Sibyls  by  liai)hael,  there  is 
over  one  of  the  altars  the  following  inscription :  '  Ogni 
messa  nlchriiia  in  qucsf  ullare  Ubeni  ini  animod  al' pitr- 
f/(ilun'<i' — Every  mass  celebrated  at  this  altar  frees  a  soul 
from  Purgatory.  In  some  churches  this  privilege  ex- 
tends tliroughont  the  year,  but  in  others  it  is  limited  to 
those  masses  which  are  offered  on  particular  days.  In 
the  church  of  Sta.  Croce  di  Gerusalemme  this  privilege 
is  connected  iu  an  especial  manner  with  tlig  fourth  Sun- 
day in  Lent.  And  this  is  notified  by  a  public  notice  post- 
ed in  the  church  close  to  the  altar,  setting  forth  that  a 
mass  celebrated  there  on  that  day  releases  a  soul  I'rom 
Purgatory"  (Seymour,  Kcenings  at  Rome\ 

Indulgences  are  now  granted  in  the  Komish  Church 
on  a  very  ample  scale,  especially  to  all  contributors  to 
the  erection  of  churches,  and  to  the  funds  of  the  Projni- 
gunda  and  other  missionary  societies,  etc.  In  fact,  al- 
most any  act  of  piety  (so-called)  entitles  one  to  an  in- 
dulgence :  as,  for  instance,  the  worship  of  relics ;  the  vis- 
iting of  churches  or  special  altars;  participation  in  di- 
vine worship  on  great  festivals,  such  as  inauguration  of 
churches,  and,  especially,  taking  part  in  pilgrimages. 
Indulgences  which  apply  either  to  the  whole  Church 
are  called  general  (indnh/.  i/iik r<(lis),  while  those  that 
arc  confined  to  particular  localitits,  as  a  bishopric,  etc., 
are  called  particular  (indiihj.  partirularis).  The  most 
general  indulgence  is  that  of  the  Koman  Catholic  year 
of  Jubilee  (q.  v.).  The  general  indulgence  is  always 
made  out  by.  the  pope  himself,  while  the  particxdar  in- 
dulgences, either  iilenarice  or  minus  pkiue,  are  often 
among  the  privileges  of  divers  localities,  either  for  spe- 
cial occasions  and  various  lengths  of  time,  or  occasion- 
ally forever.  The  papal  indulgence  is  to  be  proclaimed 
by  the  bishop  and  two  canons  of  the  diocese  receiving 
it.  "Indulgences  are  divided  mio plenary  and  non-ple- 
nary, or  partial,  temporary,  indefinite,  local,  perjyeiual, 
real,  and  personal.  1.  Ajilenary  indidgence  is  that  by 
which  is  obtained  a  remission  of  all  the  temporal  pun- 
ishment due  to  sin,  either  in  this  life  or  in  the  next.  2. 
A  non-plenary  or  jwrtial  indulgence  is  that  which  re- 
mits only  a  part  of  the  temporal  punishment  due  to  sin : 
such  are  indulgences  for  a  given  number  of  days,  weeks, 
or  years.  This  sort  of  indulgence  remits  so  many  days, 
weeks,  or  years  of  penance,  which  ought  to  be  observed 
agreeably  to  the  ancient  canons  of  the  Church,  for  the 
sins  which  we  have  committed.  3.  Temporary  indul- 
gences are  those  which  are  granted  for  a  certain  speci- 
fied time,  as  for  seven  or  more  years.  4.  Indefinite  in- 
dulgences are  those  which  are  granted  without  any 
limitation  of  time.  5.  Perpetual  indulgences  are  those 
granted  ./brei-e?-,  and  which  do  not  require  to  be  re- 
newed after  a  given  number  of  years.  G.  A  r/eneral  in- 
dulgence is  one  granted  by  the  pope  to  all  the  faithful 
throughout  the  world.  7.  A  load  indulgence  is  attach- 
ed to  certain  churches,  chapels,  or  other  places;  it  is 
gained  by  actually  visiting  such  church  or  other  build- 
ing or  place,  and  by  observing  scrupulously  all  the  con- 
ditions required  by  the  bull  granting  such  indulgence. 
8.  A  iral  indulgence  is  attached  to  certain  movable 
things,  as  rosaries,  medals,  etc.,  and  is  granted  to  those 
who  actually  wear  these  articles  with  devotion ;  should 
the  fashion  of  them  cease,  so  that  they  cease  to  be  deem- 
ed the  same  articles,  the  indulgence  ceases.  So  long, 
however,  as  such  articles  continue,  and  are  reputed  to 
be  the  same,  the  indulgence  continues  in  force,  notwith- 
standing any  accidental  alteration  which  may  be  made 
in  them,  as  the  affixing  of  a  new  string  or  ribbon  to  a 
rosarj'.  9.  A^jej-so/;^/  indulgence  is  one  which  is  grant- 
ed to  certain  particular  persons,  or  to  several  persons  in 
common,  as  to  a  confraternity  or  brotherhood.  These 
privileged  persons  may  gain  such  indulgences  wherever 
they  may  happen  to  be,  whether  they  are  in  health,  in 
sickness,  or  at  the  point  of  death.     10.  Other  indul- 


gences are  termed  enjoined  penances,  panitentim  injunctee. 
I5y  them  is  conferred  the  remission  of  so  much  of  the 
])unishment  which  is  due  to  sins  at  the  judgment  of 
tiod  as  the  sinner  would  have  to  pay  by  canonical  pen- 
ances, or  by  penances  enjoined  in  all  their  rigor  by  the 
priest.  An  indulgence  produces  its  effect  at  the  very 
moment  when  all  the  works  prescribed  in  order  to  ob- 
tain it  are  performed.  (Richard  et  Gimud,  Bibliotheqve 
Sacree,  xiii,  .3GG  sq.)  The  scales  of  payment  are  pecul- 
iar, being  made  to  meet  a  variety  of  cases,  and  they  are 
so  lenient  that  the  payment  of  them  can  form  no  bar 
against  the  subsequent  commission  of  the  crime  for 
which  an  indulgence  has  already  been  received." 

IV.  The  ^•Congregation  of  Indidgence s"  {Congregatio 
Cardinalium  de  indulgentiis  et  Sacris  reliqxtiis)  assists  the 
pope  in  managing  the  department  of  indulgences.  It  is 
one  of  the  functions  of  this  congregation  to  investigate 
the  grounds  of  all  applications  on  the  part  of  bishops, 
dioceses,  churches,  etc.,  for  indulgences,  and  to  report 
thereon  to  the  pope.    See  Congregation,  vol.  ii,  p.  475. 

V.  Criticism  of  the  Romish  Doctrine  of  Indulgence. — We 
cannot  attempt  to  give  in  this  place  a  full  refutation  of 
the  Romish  doctrine  of  indulgences,  nor  is  it  nccessarj'. 
In  her  22d  Article,  the  Church  of  England  formally  con- 
demns the  Romish  doctrine  of  indulgence  as  well  as 
Purgatory  (q.  v.).  The  article  was  i'ramed  (1553)  be- 
fore the  Council  of  Trent,  which  endeavored  to  remedj^ 
the  worst  abuses  arising  from  the  practice  of  such  a 
doctrine,  but  which  nevertheless  virtually  sanctioned 
the  principles  naturally  involved  in  the  system.  In  the 
Parker  MS.  of  15G2  (the  25th  session  of  the  Council  of 
Trent,  which  was  held  Dec.  3  and  4,  15G3)  appears  the 
change  of  terms  from  Scholasticoi-vm  doctrina  to  iJociri- 
na  Romanensium  (comp.  Pusey's  Eii'enicon,  part  i,  p.  207  ; 
Blunt,  Hist,  of  the  Reformation,  A.D.  1514-1547,  p.  444, 
465).  The  English  theologians  held  "(1)  that  tem- 
poral pain,  the  fruit  of  sin,  is  in  its  nature  remedial  f.nd 
disciplinary,  both  to  the  simur,  and  to  others  that  th(y 
may  see  and  fear;  and  (2)  thr.t  as  such  it  is  not  remis- 
sible by  any  sacrament  or  ordinance  intrusted  to  the 
Church."  The  former  proposition  they  support  by  Jcr. 
ii,  19;  Isa.  iii,  0;  by  the  examples  of  Moses  and  David; 
Numb.  XX,  12 ;  Deut.  i,  37 ;  2  Sam.  xii,  14.  The  fol- 
lowing quotations  cover,  heiwever,  more  nearly  all  the 
points:  "Viewed  even  in  its  purest  form,  as  stated  by 
the  most  eminent  eloctors,  and  sanctioned  by  papal  bulls, 
the  doctrine  of  indulgence  not  only  introduces  a  contrp.- 
diction  into  the  Catholic  system,  in  respect  that  works 
of  satisfaction,  which  were  originally  an  integral  part 
of  the  sacrament  of  penitence,  are  entirely  disconnected 
with  it,  and  viewed  as  a  mere  matter  of  ecclesiastical  ju- 
risdiction, but  it  has  this  further  radical  defect  pervading 
all  its  constituent  parts,  that  me^ral  and  religious  things, 
which  can  only  be  taken  as  spiritual  magnitudes,  are 
considered  as  material  ones,  quality  being  treated  wheilly 
as  quantity,  and,  conseepiently,  a  standard  of  external 
computation  and  a  se)rt  of  religious  arithmetic  applied, 
which  involves  contradiction.  Even  in  order  to  estab- 
lish the  superabundance  of  the  merit  of  Christ,  it  was 
affirmed  that  though  a  single  drop  of  his  blood  would 
have  sufficed  fe)r  a  imiversal  atonement,  yet  the  Saviour 
had  shed  so  much,  as  if  it  were  ne)t  the  divine  sacrifice 
of  love  on  the  part  of  the  Son  of  God  and  man,  and  his 
atoning  death  in  general,  but  his  several  outward  suffer- 
ings and  their  quantity  in  which  its  value  and  impor- 
tance consisted.  In  like  manner,  on  the  part  of  the 
saints,  it  was  not  their  peculiar  and  more  exalted  moral 
and  religious  character,  but  their  several  works,  and  es- 
pecially the  volume  rather  than  the  worth  of  these, 
which  was  taken  into  account ;  and  the  whole  was  han- 
dled as  something  totally  disconnected  with  their  per- 
sons, as  an  ol  jective  fund,  a  fum  of  ready  money  in  the 
Church's  hands.  According  to  the  same  category,  the 
imputation  of  the  merits  of  Christ  and  the  saints  was 
described  as  a  purely  external  transference  of  a  portion 
of  that  sum  to  one  who  needed  it.  For,  although  a 
penitent  frame  of  mind  was  required  of  the  sinner,  still 
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it  was  not  for  the  saJce,  nor  according  to  the  measure  of 
that,  that  the  merit  of  Christ  and  tlie  saints  was  trans- 
ferred to  him,  but  solely  for  the  sake  of  some  service 
performed  by  him  for  the  Church,  and  this  performance, 
again,  is  quite  an  external  and  isolated  work.  At  the 
same  time,  as  respects  the  merits  of  the  saints,  the  the- 
ory of  indulgence  rests  on  the  supposition  that  a  man, 
who  is  still  human,  although  a  saint,  may  not  only  pos- 
sess a  sufficiency  of  merit  to  answer  his  own  need  before 
(Jod,  but  may  likewise  do  more  than  the  divine  law  de- 
mands of  him,  and  thus  acquire  a  surplus  of  merit  for 
the  use  of  others.  Even  this  is  a  monstrous  supposi- 
tion, but  still  more  monstrous  perhaps  is  another,  which 
invades  the  reUgious  domain  and  the  glory  of  God.  In 
point  of  fact,  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  indidgences 
gives  the  Church  a  position  as  an  absolutely  unerring 
and  omniscient  judicial  power.  It  itlentilies  the  tribu- 
nal of  the  Church  with  that  of  God,  and  the  tribunal  of 
the  pope  with  that  of  the  Church,  thereby  indirectly 
identifying  the  pope's  with  God's,  so  that  the  pope  is 
raised  to  a  position,  in  virtue  of  which,  as  the  visible 
head  of  the  mystical  body  of  Christ,  and  as  the  dis- 
penser of  all  penalties  and  graces,  he  decides  the  high- 
est questions  involving  the  salvation  of  the  living  and 
the  dead,  according  to  his  mere  pleasure.  Granting, 
however,  that  the  whole  doctrine  were  well  founded, 
the  position  assigned  to  the  pope  Avould  be  one  ele- 
vated far  above  the  reach  of  fancy,  and  could  be  desig- 
nated only  as  that  of  a  terrestrial  god.  What  an  infinite 
amount  of  obligation  would  it  impose  upon  the  papacy, 
and  with  what  conscientiousness  sharpened  to  the  ut- 
most ought  the  popes,  if  they  were  bold  enough  to  be- 
lieve that  such  plenitude  of  power  had  actually  been 
lodged  in  the  hands  of  any  child  of  the  dust,  to  have 
dispensed  the  lofty  blessings  committed  to  their  trust ! 
How  carefidly  ought  they  to  have  guarded  them  from 
perversion  and  debasement !  And  yet  what  do  we  see  ? 
Abuse  upon  abuse,  and  profanation  upon  profanation,  in 
an  ascending  scale,  for  more  than  two  centuries,  until 
at  last  moral  indignation  bursts  like  a  tempest  upon 
their  impiety"  (Ullmann,  Reformers  before  the  Refor- 
mation, i,  246).  "Either  the  pope  has  the  power  of 
bringing  souls  out  of  Purgatory,  or  he  has  not.  If  he 
has  not,  the  question  is  decided.  If  he  has,  what  cru- 
elty, then,  for  him  to  leave  there  whole  millions  of  souls 
whom  he  might  by  a  word  bring  out  of  it !  Without 
going  so  far,  why  this  strange  inequality  in  the  distri- 
bution of  a  treasure  which  is  deemed  inexhaustible  ? 
Why  will  a  pater  and  an  are  in  my  parish  church  avail 
only  for  five  or  six  days'  indulgence,  when  they  avail 
for  forty  days  in  another  church,  before  another  Madon- 
na or  another  cross  ?  Why  is  the  performance  of  the 
works  paid,  in  such  or  such  a  congregation,  with  a  plen- 
ary indulgence,  and  in  this  or  that  other  with  a  mere 
indulgence  for  a  time?  Wliy— but  wc  should  never 
end  with  the  contradictions  with  which  this  matter  is 
beset.  Yet  let  us  give  one— just  one  more.  If  plenary 
indulgence  be  not  merely  a  lure,  how  comes  it  that  masses 
continue  to  be  said  for  the  souLs  of  those  who  received 
it  when  dying  V  Why  that  solemn  de  profundis  repeat- 
ed at  Rome  during  the  whole  reign  of  a  pope  on  the 
anniversary  of  the  death  of  his  predecessor?  This  is 
what  Luther  said  in  his  theses,  and  the  objection  is  not 
the  less  embarrassing  for  being  old.  The  only  means 
of  getting  out  of  the  difficulty  would  be  to  accept  the 
conseciueuces  of  the  system.  You  have  only  to  regard 
as  well  and  didy  entered  into  heaven  all  who  left  this 
world  with  that  infallible  passport,  and  to  refuse,  there- 
fore, to  say  a  mass  for  them.  And  why  is  this  not 
done?  We  have  no  need  to  explain.  Between  a  mere 
act  of  inconsistency  added  to  so  many  others  and  the 
drying  up  of  the  very  best  source  of  her  revenues,  could 
Rome  ever  hesitate  ?  But  if  there  be  ground  to  aslc,  on 
the  one  hand,  why  the  popes  and  the  bishops  have  not, 
at  least,  tlie  charity  to  grant  everj'where,  and  to  all,  as 
many  imlulgcnces  as  they  liave  a  right  to  dispense, 
no  less  reason  ha\'e  we  to  be  astonished  at  the  lo>v  price 


they  put  upon  them,  and  the  incredible  facilities  offered 
to  such  as  wish  to  acquire  them.  See,  for  instance,  the 
statutes  of  the  brotherhood  {confrerie)  well  known  un- 
der the  name  of  the  Most  Holy  and  Immaculate  Heart  of 
Mary.  By  a  brief  of  1838,  plenary  indiUgence  is  ac- 
corded to  those  who  shall  worthily  confess  on  the  day 
of  their  reception  into  the  brotherhood;  which  is  as 
much  as  saying  to  people, '  Come  in  among  us,  and  all 
your  previous  sins  will  be  wiped  out.'  Plenary  indul- 
gence, moreover,  to  such  as  shall  confess  themselves, 
and  communicate  at  certain  epochs  of  the  year,  and 
these  are  ten  in  number.  Further,  indulgence  of  five 
hundred  days  to  whosoever  shall  devoutly  be  present  at 
the  mass  of  Saturday,  and  shall  pray  for  the  conversion 
of  sinners.  Though  we  should  believe  in  indulgences, 
it  strikes  us  that  we  could  not  but  feel  some  scruples 
at  seeing  them  lavished  away  in  this  manner.  For  a 
mass  that  shall  have  cost  you  half  an  hour,  to  be  ex- 
empted from  Purgatory  for  near  a  year  and  a  half!  For 
one  confession,  to  be  exempted  from  it  altogether,  al- 
though you  may  have  deserved  a  thousand  years  of  it ! 
If  not  stopped  by  shame,  these  bold  traffickers  in  salva- 
tion ought  at  least,  one  would  think,  to  dread  lest  their 
wares  should  suffer  depreciation  in  consequence  of  being 
given  away  for  so  little.  True,  they  do  not  cost  them 
anything,  and  there  is  no  limit  to  purchases.  Nobody, 
well  knowing  to  how  many  years  of  Purgatory  he  may 
be  condemned,  can  reasonably  stop  in  adding  to  the 
amount  of  indulgences  with  which  he  is  to  appear  at 
the  bar  of  judgment.  By  placing  himself  on  the  most 
favorable  conditions,  and  taking  care  to  let  no  occasion 
be  lost,  a  man  of  sixty  might  without  difficulty  have 
amassed  them  for  above  a  million  of  years,  over  and 
above  the  plenary  ones,  each  one  of  which  ought  to  suf- 
fice, and  with  which  one  does  not  well  see  what  the  rest 
can  signify"  (Bungener,  Hist,  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  p. 
520,  521). 

VI.  For  further  literature  and  discussion  of  the  sub- 
ject, see  Bp.  Philpot's  Letters  to  Mr.  Butler,  p.  151-153; 
Hales,  Analysis  of  Chronology,  vol.  ii,  pt.  ii,  p.  1019-22; 
Mendham,  Spiritual  Venality  of  Rome  (London,  1836, 
12mo);  Mendham,  Venal  hidnhicmrs  and  Pardons  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  exem/}lif  id  (Lnu(\.  IK>'.),  12mo)  ;  Ferra- 
ris, Bibliotheca  Promla,  s.  v. ;  Elliott,  Jiclinealion  of  Ro- 
mttnism,hQdk  ii,  ch.  xiii;  Herzog,  Renl-Encykioj).  i,  67; 
Neander,  History  of  Doctrineit,  ii,  51)4;  Neander,  Church 
History,  iii,  52,  isS;  v,  180,  280;  Mosheim,  Ch.  History, 
bk.  iv,  cent,  xvi,  §  1,  ch.  i  and  ii;  D'Aubigne,  History 
of  the  Reformation,  bk.  iii;  Amort,  De  Oiiyine,  etc.,  iw» 
ilulf/entiarum  (Aug.  Vind.  1735,  fol.) ;  Hirscher,  Lehre  v. 
Ablnss  (Tubing.  1844);  Gieseler,  Church  Hist,  ii,  §  35, 
81 ;  Hook,  Church  Dictionary,  s.  v.;  Eadie,  Ecclesiastical 
Dictionai'y,  s.  v. ;  Cramp,  Text-book  of  Popery,  ch.  xix ; 
Bungener,  Hist,  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  p.  518-530 ;  Ull- 
mann, Reformers  before  the  Reformation,  i,  235  sq. ;  Ber- 
gier.  Diet,  de  Theoloyie,  iii,  398. 

Indult  (Latin  indullus,  participle  of  indulyeo,  I  in- 
dulge) signifies  in  ecclesiastical  law  a  peculiar  form  of 
dispensation  granted  by  the  pope  from  the  requirements 
of  the  ordinary  law.  Thus  the  power  of  bestowing  bene- 
fices is  granted  to  cardinals  or  princes  by  an  indult  from 
the  pope. 

Industrial  Schools.  In  Germany,  Great  Brit- 
ain, France,  and  in  the  United  States,  efforts  have  of 
late  years  been  made  to  combine  with  the  general  rudi- 
mentary education  of  the  common  school  the  teaching 
of  the  mechanical  arts  and  of  agriculture,  and  thus  to 
afford  the  poorer  classes  the  advantages  of  a  literary  and 
industrial  education  within  a  smaller  limit  than  former- 
ly, thereby  greatly  alleviating  the  wants  which  are  so 
frecpient  among  them.  "  In  elementary  schools  for  girls, 
industrial  work,  to  the  extent  of  sewing,  shaping,  knit- 
ting, and  netting,  has  been  almost  universally  intro- 
duced, and  forms  one  of  the  most  important  and  inter-  • 
esting  features  of  female  primary  education,  more  espe- 
cially in  Great  Britain ;  bait  the  attempt  to  connect  with 
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these  subjects  instruction  in  cooking,  wasliing,  and  iron- 
ing has  been  tried  as  yet  only  to  a  limited  extent,  and 
has  been  only  partially  successful.  In  ragged  schools, 
on  the  other  hand,  no  department  of  the  school-work 
seems  to  thrive  better,  partly  because  it  enters  so  large- 
ly into" the  scheme  of  instruction,  partly  because  the 
children  arc  removed  from  the  control  of  parents.  In 
England  the  ragged  schools  are  recognised  bj^  the  Leg- 
islature as  'industrial  schools,'  and  may  be  defined  as 
schools  in  which  the  pupils  are  fed  and  clothed  (wholly 
or  partially),  as  well  as  taught  the  elements  of  an  ordi- 
nary education,  and  the  practice  of  some  trade.  By  a 
statute  passed  in  18G1,  children  under  14  found  vagrant 
or  begging  or  convicted  of  petty  oifences,  may  be  sent 
by  a  magistrate  to  an  industrial  school  that  has  been 
certified  by  the  home  secretary.  Parents  also,  on  pay- 
ing for  board  and  lodging  a  small  sum,  may  place  they 
children  in  industrial  schools  if  they  can  show  that  they 
are  unable  to  control  them.  The  treasury  may  contrib- 
ute to  the  maintenance  of  these  schools  on  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  home  secretary.  If  a  child  abscond 
from  the  school  before  he  is  15,  the  justices  may  send 
him  back,  or  place  him  in  a  reformator}-  school  (q.  v.). 
In  18G1  there  were  in  England  23,  and  in  Scotland  IG 
industrial  schools,  and  the  number  of  pupils  attending 
was  respectively  1574  in  the  former,  and  1606  in  the  lat- 
ter" (Chambers,  s.  v.).  In  Germany,  these  schools  prove 
even  a  greater  boon  to  the  poorer  classes  than  elsewhere, 
especially  to  orphans.  By  law  every  child  is  obliged  to 
attend  school  until  confirmation  (about  14  years  of  age), 
and  the  acquirement  of  some  trade  enables  children  of 
14  to  begin  work  to  advantage,  and  earn  at  least  their 
own  livelihoodt  if  they  may  not  even  aid  in  the  support 
of  their  parents  or  other  near  relatives.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  in  the  United  States  the  generous  spirit  of 
the  different  Christian  societies  will  especially  further 
this  work,  and  make  industrial  schools  numerous  in  all 
our  large  cities  at  least.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Indwelling  Scheme,  a  name  used  by  some  Eng- 
lish theologians  to  denote  a  theory  derived  from  Col.  ii, 
ix :  "  111  him  dwelleth  all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead 
bodily ;"  which,  according  to  some,  asserts  the  doctrine 
of  Christ's  consisting  of  two  beings ;  one  the  self-exist- 
ent Creator,  and  the  other  a  creature,  made  into  one  per- 
son by  an  ineffable  union  and  bidweUin;/,  which  renders 
the  same  attributes  and  honors  equally  appUcable  to 
both.     See  Ciiristology. 

Indwelling  Sin.     See  Sin. 

Ineffabilis  Deus.  See  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion. 

Inerrancy.     See  Indefectibilitv. 

Infallibility  is  the  quality  of  being  incapable 
either  of  being  deceived,  or  of  leading  otiiers  astray. 
Romanists,  while  acknowledging  that  God  alone  is  nat- 
urally infiillible,  maintain  that  he  has  been  pleased  to 
transmit  tliis  quality,  to  some  undefined  extent,  to  the 
Church  and  to  the  popes,  so  that  they  are  infallible  in 
their  decisions  on  all  points  of  doctrine. 

I.  Infallibility  of  the  Cuurcil— The  following 
is  a  condensed  view  of  the  infallibility  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  as  collected  from  her  own  authors.  Dens  affirms. 
"  That  the  Church,  in  matters  of  laith  and  manners,  can 
by  no  means  err,  is  an  article  of  belief.  jMoreover,  in- 
fallibility in  the  Church  may  be  considered  in  a  twofold 
point  of  view :  the  one  active  and  authoritative,  which 
is  called  infallibility  in  teaching  and  defining ;  the  other 
passive  or  submissive  {ohcdienknUs),  which  is  called  in- 
falUbillty  in  learning  and  believing.  Infallibility,  consid- 
ered in  the  first  sense,  refers  to  the  Church  with  respect 
to  the  head  or  chief  pontiff,  and  the  prelates  of  the 
Church;  although  this  infallibihty  would  not  regard 
the  laity  or  inferior  pastors;  for,  as  a  man  is  said  to  see, 
although  his  vision  does  not  apply  to  all  his  members, 
but  to  his  eyes  only,  so  the  Church,  in  like  manner,  is 
said  to  be  infalUble,  although  this  infallil>ility  refers 
only  to  the  prelates.     But  if  the  Chiu-ch  is  not"  consid- 


ered with  regard  to  its  head,  but  as  it  embraces  all  the 
faithful,  or  laics,  under  the  obedience  of  the  pope,  it  is 
not  proper  to  say  it  is  infallible  in  teaching  and  defin- 
ing, because  its  gift  in  this  respect  is  not  to  teach,  but 
to  learn  and  believe ;  wherefore  the  Church,  in  this  view, 
is  said  to  be  '  passibly  infallible,'  or  infallible  in  learn- 
ing, beUeving,  practising,  etc.  Therefore  it  is  impossi- 
ble that  the  whole  Church,  obedient  to  the  pope,  should 
believe  any  thing  as  revealed,  or  practice  any  thing  as 
good  which  is  not  such ;  hence  it  can  be  said  that  the 
sense  of  the  universal  Cluirch  is  always  true,  and  its 
practice  or  usage  always  good"  (Dens,  Theol,  tom.  ii,  De 
Ecclesia,  No.80,  De  I njallMHtate  Ecclesice).  The  same 
author  affirms  also  that  "the  Church  is  an  infallible 
judge  of  controversies  of  faith;  that  this  authority  is 
vested  in  the  bishops  only,  especiallj'  in  the  pope,  and 
that  lay  persons,  priests,  doctors,  or  others,  have  no  part 
in  making  infallible  decisions  in  the  Church."  He  says 
the  government  of  the  Church  is  a  monarchy  with  re- 
gard to  its  head,  but,  at  the  same  time,  tempered  with 
an  aristocracy.  A  unanimous  consent  is  not  necessary 
to  make  a  decision  infallible ;  a  majority  is  sufficient  for 
this  purpose.  He  also  says  that  a  tacit  consent  is  suffi- 
cient to  make  a  decision  infallilile;  for  to  be  silent  is  to 
consent.  Hence  he  concludes  that  "when  the  pope  de- 
fines anything,  and  the  majority  of  bishops  do  not  object, 
it  is  impossible  that  this  definition  should  embrace  error" 
(Dens,  Theol.  tom.  ii.  No. 82,  Qnalis  essp  (hlif^/i/  C'lih^cnstis 
Kjnscoporum).  "  From  the  above  we  collect  \'<  >ur  princi- 
pal systems  which  concern  the  seat  of  infallihility,  and 
these  contain  a  considerable  number  of  subilivisions,  the 
chief  of  which  are  expressed  in  the  following  analysis. 
First  Si/stem:  This  embraces  the  infaUibility  of  the 
whole  Church,  and  includes  two  cases :  (1.)  The  Church 
dilfusive,  that  is,  all  her  clergy  as  a  body,  inasmuch  as 
the  people,  whenever  infaUibility  is  concerned,  compose 
no  part  of  the  Church.  (2.)  The  bishops,  as  the  rejwe- 
sentatives  of  the  Church,  though  not  assembled  in  coun- 
cil. Second  Si/steni :  A  council  composed  of  all  the  bish- 
ops; and  this  also  is  divided  into  two  cases :  (1.)  The  de- 
cision of  a  council  when  approved  by  the  whole  Church. 
(2.)  The  decision  of  a  council  when  not  approved  by  the 
whole  Church.  Thii-d  Si/stem:  A  council  and  pope 
united.  There  are  foiu:  cases  of  this :  (1 .)  A  council 
convened  by  the  pope.  (2.)  A  council  confirmed  by  the 
pope.  (3.)  A  council  convened  by  the  pope,  and  whose 
decisions  are  received  by  the  whole  Church,  or  the  body 
of  her  pastors,  (4.)  A  council  confirmed  by  the  pope, 
and  received  subsequently  by  the  Church.  Fourth  St/s- 
tem :  Respects  the  infallibility  of  the  pope  himself.  This 
has  the  four  following  cases:  (1.)  The  pope  himself  de- 
ciding officialh\  (2.)  The  pope  and  a  few  bishops.  (3.) 
The  pope,  when  his  decisions  are  received  by  the  whole 
Church.  (4.)  The  pope  and  a  few  bishops,  whose  de- 
cisions are  received  by  the  whole  Church.  Any  person 
who  will  examine  the  quotations  given  from  Roman 
Catholic  authors  will  perceive  these  four  distinct  sys- 
tems, together  with  the  several  cases  under  each.  If  we 
also  consider  their  differences  in  regard  to  the  extent  of 
infallibility  (some  confining  it  to  articles  of  faith  and 
precepts  of  morality,  and  others  making  distinctions  be- 
tween matters  of  nr/ht  and  facts,  and  then  of  facts  con- 
nected with  faith,  and  also  that  their  Church  has  not 
precisely  defined  where  this  infallibility  is  to  be  found), 
then  we  may  safely  say  that  the  bare  recital  of  their 
endless  divisions  respecting  the  seat  of  infallibility  will 
prove  that  the  thing  is  not  in  existence"  (Elliott,  On 
Romnnism,  p.  66). 

This  infallibility  of  the  Church  Romanists  attempt  to 
prove  (1.)  from  a  supposed  unanimity  of  the  bishops, 
which,  they  argue,  woidd,  if  considered  as  mere  human 
testimony,  carrj'  with  it  an.  amount  of  moral  certainty 
admitting  of  no  doubt,  and  therefore  equivalent  to  infal- 
libility; (2.)  from  the  divinely  appointed  mission  of  a 
clergy  regidarly  descended  from  the  apostles,  who  them- 
selves had  the  most  positive  )iromises  of  Christ  (John 
XX,  21;  XV,  15;  Matt,  xxviii,  19,  20;  John  xiv,  16,  17; 
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Luke  X,  16).  They  also  quote  2  Tim.  i,  14;  ii,2;  and 
Acts  XX,  28,  to  show  that  the  apostles  claimed  this  priv- 
ilege for  themselves,  as  well  as  the  power  of  transmit- 
ting it  to  those  they  appointed  over  the  churches. 

The  same  privilege  has  also  been  ascribed  to  the 
pope  as  successor  of  St.  Peter,  and  God's  only  vicege- 
rent. The  ultramontanes,  such  as  Bellarmine,  Baronius, 
etc.,  maintain  that  whatever  dogmatic  judgment  or  de- 
cision on  a  doctrinal  point  the  pope  addressed  to  the 
whole  church,  is  necessarily  correct.  But  as  it  has  re- 
peatedly occurred  that  the  Church,  as  represented  in 
councils,  has  disagreed  with  the  pope  on  points  of  doc- 
trine, it  follows  that,  if  both  arc  equally  infallible,  the 
people  are  bound  to  believe  equally  two  opposite  doc- 
trines. The  French  Church  settled  the  difficulty  by 
proclaiming  general  councils  superior  to  the  pope  (or 
"  more  ijifallible") ;  the  assembly  of  the  clergy,  in  1682, 
asserted  that  "  in  controversies  of  faith  the  office  of  the 
pope  is  the  chief,  and  that  his  decrees  pertain  to  aU 
chiurches;  nevertheless,  that  his  judgment  is  not  irre- 
fonnibile  unless  it  is  contirmcd  by  the  consent  of  the 
Church."  Bossuet  sustained  this  principle  with  great 
talent  and  eloquence  in  his  Defemio  Dedarai.  Cleri 
Gallic,  ii,  pt.  i,  12  sq.  He  proves  by  the  decrees  of  coun- 
cils, by  the  testimony  of  fathers,  doctors,  and  schoolmen, 
by  the  declarations  of  popes  themselves,  and  especially 
of  Adrian  YI,  that  the  infallibility  of  the  pope  was  a 
new  doctrine,  altogether  unknown  in  the  early  ages  of 
the  Church.  "  He  disproves  the  infallibility  of  the  pope 
not  merely  by  negative,  but  by  a  long  and  strong  chain 
of  positive  evidence;  by  adducing  a  number  of  instances, 
as  well  as  direct  assertions  of  his  infallibility  from  gen- 
eration after  generation ;  by  showing,  from  a  large  induc- 
tion of  facts,  that  during  a  series  of  centuries  he  was  re- 
garded antl  treated  as  fallible,  and  never  as  otherwise 
than  fallible ;  and  that,  when  another  opinion  began  to 
gain  ground,  it  arose  mainly  from  the  exercise  of  that 
authority  which  belongs  to  a  supreme  power"  (Hare, 
Contest  with  Rome,  p.  213).  Bossuet's  views  were  held  by 
Fleury,  Dupin,  cardinal  Bausset,  etc.  They  were  attack- 
ed by  De  IMaistre  in  his  work  Du  Pape.  A  work  of 
great  interest  on  this  subject  is  the  recently  discovered 
Refutation  of  all  Heresies  of  Hippolytus,  which  gives  us 
a  clear  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Roman  bishops 
were  considered  in  his  times.  '•  Fn  Germany,  where 
truth  is  held  the  most  precious  of  all  possessions,  even 
by  members  of  the  Catholic  Church,  the  conviction  of 
the  mischiefs  produced  by  the  doctrine  of  the  infallibili- 
ty of  the  pope  is  so  strongly  felt  by  many,  that  one  of 
the  greatest  philosophers  of  the  last  generation,  Baader, 
who  was  a  zealous  champion  of  the  Christian  truth,  and 
himself  an  earnest  Roman  Catholic,  used  perpetually  to 
repeat  the  pregnant  words  of  St.  Martin, 'Le  Papisme 
est  la  faiblesse  du  Catholicisme ;  et  le  Catholicisme  est 
la  force  du  Papisme' "  (Hare,  Contest  tcith  Rome,  p.  218). 
As  regards  the  infallibility  of  the  Church,  Dr.  New- 
man himself,  in  his  Lectures  on  Romdvism,  p.  61,  said: 
"  In  the  creed  of  pope  Pius  not  a  word  is  said  expressly 
al)out  the  Church's  infallibility:  it  forms  no  article  of 
faitli  thorp.  Her  interpretation  indeed  of  Scripture  is 
rccogniseil  as  authoritative;  but  so  also  is  'the  unani- 
mous consent  of  the  fathers,  whether  as  primitive  or  con- 
cordant; they  believe  the  existing  Church  to  he  infalli- 
ble; and,  if  ancient  belief  is  at  variance  with  it,  which 
of  course  they  ilo  not  allow,  but  if  it  is,  then  antiquity 
must  be  mistaken — that  is  all.'" 

"  That  general  councils  are  infallible  is  generally  be- 
lieved I  ly  Romanists.  Some,  however,  maintain  that  the 
coiilirniation  of  the  pope  is  necessary  to  constitute  in- 
fallibility;  and  others,  that  the  decisions  of  councils  are 
infallible,  whether  confirmed  by  the  pojie  or  not.  We 
quote  the  sentiments  of  some  who  contend  that  the  de- 
crees of  a  general  council,  with  the  confirmation  of  the 
pope,  are  infallible.  Ferraris  says,  '"The  definitions  of  a 
general  council  legitimately  assembled,  issued  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  pope,  are  not  infallible  without  his  confirma- 
tion" (Ferraris,  Biblioth.  Prompt,  in  Concilium,  art.  i,  sect. 


66).  Cardinal  Cusanus,  as  quoted  by  the  former  writer, 
declares  that  "  the  pope  gives  authority  to  the  council" 
(Cusanus,  lib.  iii,  cap.  xv,  De  Concord  CathoL).  Dens 
teaches  that  "  general  councils,  without  the  approbation 
of  the  pope,  are  fallible,  and  often  err ;  that  the  confirma- 
tion of  the  pope  to  any  particular  decrees  of  a  council 
impart  to  these  decrees  plenary  authority ;  it  is  an  article 
of  faith  that  general  councils  approved  by  the  pope  can- 
not err  in  defining  matters  of  faith  and  morals :  hence 
they  are  to  be  considered  as  manifest  heretics  who  pre- 
sume to  call  in  question  what  is  decreed  by  such  coun- 
cils." He  also  believes  that  the  decisions  of  particular 
councils,  confirmed  by  the  pope,  are  likewise  infallible, 
and  that  this  is  founded  on  the  infallibility  of  the  pope. 
But  Benedict  XIV.,  to  whom  Dens  refers,  thinks  that 
the  decisions  of  such  councils  are  binding  only  in  their 
own  provmces  or  dioceses.  Many  Romanist  writers, 
however,  maintain  strongly  that  the  decisions  of  gener- 
al councils  are  infallible  without  the  pope's  confirmation. 
It  would  be  an  endless  task  to  quote  the  authorities  on 
both  sides.  They  are,  for  the  most  part,  however,  agreed 
that  what  they  call  general  councils  are  infallible :  some 
believe  them  infallible  because  they  are  general  coun- 
cils, while  others,  believing  the  same,  consider  the  con- 
firmation of  the  pope  as  necessary  to  the  authoritative 
character  of  the  assembly. 

'•  The  discordant  sentiments  of  Romanists  respecting 
those  characteristics  which  are  necessarj'  to  constitute 
infalUbility,  form  a  strong  argument  against  the  iner- 
rancy of  councils.  The  four  following  opinions  have 
been  strongly  held  by  the  Church  of  Rome:  (1.)  Some 
have  asserted  that  the  diffusive,  and  not  the  representa- 
tive body  of  the  Church  possessed  infallibility.  Occam, 
Petrus  de  Aliaco,  Cusanus,  Antoninus  of  Florence,  Pa- 
normitan,  Nicholas  de  Clemangis,  Franciscus  iSIirandula, 
and  others,  were  of  this  opinion.  (2.)  Some  saj'  that 
councils  are  no  farther  infallible  than  as  they  adhere  to 
Scripture  and  universal  tradition.  (3.)  Others,  that  coun- 
cils are  of  themselves  infallible,  whether  the  pope  confirm 
them  or  not.  This  was  the  common  opinion  before  the 
Council  of  Lateran,  imder  Leo  X,  as  appears  from  the 
Councils  of  Basil  and  Constance.  (4.)  Many  make  the 
confirmation  of  the  pope  necessary  to  the  infallibility  of 
a  general  council.  There  is  an  irreconcilable  difference 
between  the  last  two  opinions;  for  those  who  suppose 
councils  to  be  infallible  without  the  confirmation  of  the 
pope  believe  them  to  be  above  him,  and  that  he  is  falli- 
ble; while  those  who  are  of  opinion  that  the  confirma- 
tion of  his  holiness  is  absolutelj'  necessary  to  the  infalli- 
bility of  the  council  believe  him  to  be  infallible,  and  su- 
perior to  a  council." 

See  EUiott,  On  Romanism,  book  iii,  chap,  iii ;  and  book 
i,  chap,  iv;  BuW,  Repli/  to  the  Bishop  ofMeaux  (Works, 
vol.  ii ;  Faber,  Difficulties  of  Romanism ;  Ouseley,  On 
Papal  Novelties ;  Hook,  Eccles.  Diet.  s.  v. ;  Cramp,  Text- 
book of  Popery,  p.  66;  Hare,  Contest  uith  Rome,  p.  16, 
210,  223;  YiitXo,  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature,  Oct.  1854. 
II.  Infallibility  of  the  Pope. — For  many  centu- 
ries the  popes  have  demanded,  and,  so  far  as  lay  in 
them,  enforced  an  absolute  submission  to  all  their  doc- 
trinal decisions.  They  forbade  appeal  from  their  tribu- 
nal to  the  General  Council,  and  even  disallowed  the 
plea  of  the  Jansenists,  Hermesians,  and  other  schools 
whose  views  were  censured,  that  the  popes  censurijig 
them  had  erred,  not  in  what  they  stated  to  be  the  Cath- 
olic doctrine,  but  in  luidcrstanding  the  right  sense  of 
the  censured  books.  Thus  the  popes  for  many  centu- 
ries have  acted  as  though  they  were  infallible ;  and  yet 
it  was  distinctly  taught  within  the  Church  that  the  in- 
fallibility of  the  pope  was  not  a  recognised  doctrine, 
and  even  many  catechisms  and  manuals  of  doctrine  ex- 
plicitly stated,  with  the  consent  of  many  bishops,  that 
the  infallibility  of  the  pope  was  not  a  doctrine  of  the 
Church.  One  of  the  chief  objects  for  which  the  Vati- 
can Council  was  called  in  1869  was  to  make  an  end  of 
this  uncertainty  and  enrol  the  doctrine  of  papal  infalli- 
bility among  the  formal  Church  doctrines.     As  soon  as 
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it  became  generally  known  that  it  was  intended  to  bring 
this  subject  before  the  council,  a  number  of  works  ap- 
peareil,  discussing  the  proposed  innovation  in  every  as- 
pect. By  far  the  most  important  of  these  is  the  one 
published  in  tJermany  under  the  title  Ikr  Papst  umi 
<liis  C'incil  (Mentz,  1809;  Engl,  transl.  The  Pope  and  the 
Conuril),  which  gives  an  exhaustive  history  of  the  views 
of  the  Church  concerning  infallibility.  The  author  of 
the  work,  who  on  the  title-page  calls  himself  Janus,  was 
subsequently  found  to  be  professor  Huber,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Munich.  The  book  is  a  storehouse  of  immense 
learning,  for  the  author  quotes  thousands  of  individual 
cases  to  show  that  no  one  can  for  a  moment  believe  in 
this  doctrine  without  falsifying  the  whole  history  of  the 
Church.  "  For  thirteen  centuries,"  says  our  author,  "  an 
incom])rehensible  silence  on  this  fundamental  article 
reigned  throughout  the  whole  Church  and  her  litera- 
ture. None  of  the  ancient  confessions  of  faith,  no  cate- 
chism, none  of  the  patristic  writings  composed  for  the 
instruction  of  the  people,  contain  a  syllable  about  the 
pope,  still  less  any  hint  that  all  certainty  of  faith  and 
doctrine  depends  on  him."  Not  a  single  question  of 
doctrine  for  the  first  thousand  years  was  finally  decided 
by  the  popes;  in  none  of  the  early  controversies  did 
they  take  any  part  at  all ;  and  their  interposition,  when 
they  began  to  interpose,  was  often  far  from  felicitous. 
Pope  Zosimus  commended  the  Pelagian  teaching  of  Ce- 
lestius,  pope  Julian  affirmed  the  orthodoxy  of  the  Sa- 
bellian  Marcellus  of  Ancyra,  pope  Liberius  subscribed  an 
Arian  creed,  pope  Vigilius  contradicted  himself  three 
times  running  on  a  question  of  faith,  pope  Honorius  lent 
tlie  will  lie  weight  of  his  authority  to  the  support  of  the 
newly-introduced  IMonothelite  heresy,  and  was  solemnly 
anathematized  by  three  oecumenical  councils  for  doing 
80.  Nor  do  these  "errors  and  contradictions  of  the 
popes"  grow  by  any  means  fewer  or  less  important  as 
time  goes  on.  The  blundering  of  successive  popes  about 
the  conditions  of  valid  ordination — on  which,  according 
to  Catholic  theology,  the  whole  sacramental  system, 
and  therefore  the  means  of  salvation,  depend — are  alone 
sufficient  to  dispose  forever  of  th;ir  claim  to  infallibilit}'. 
Neither,  again,  did  the  Roman  i)ontiffs  possess,  in  the 
ancient  constitution  of  the  Church,  any  ot  those  powers 
which  are  now  held  to  be  inherent  in  their  sovereign 
office,  and  which  must  undoubtedly  be  reckoned  among 
the  essential  attributes  of  absolute  sovereignty.  They 
convoked  none  of  the  general  councils,  and  only  pre- 
sided, by  their  legates,  at  three  of  them ;  nor  were  the 
canons  enacted  there  held  to  refpiire  their  confirmation. 
They  had  neither  legislative,  administrative,  nor  judi- 
cial power  in  the  Church,  nor  was  any  further  efficacy 
attributed  to  their  excommunication  than  to  that  of 
any  other  bishop.  No  special  prerogatives  were  held  to 
have  liccu  Ix'ipieathed  to  them  by  St,  Peter,  and  the 
only  duty  considered  to  devolve  on  them  in  virtue  of 
their  primacy  was  that  of  watching  over  the  observance 
of  the  canons.  The  limited  right  of  hearing  appeals, 
granted  to  them  by  the  Council  of  Sardica  in  347,  was 
avowedly  an  innovation,  of  purely  ecclesiastical  origin, 
and,  moreover,  was  never  admitted  or  exercised  in  Afri- 
ca or  the  East.  Many  national  churches,  like  the  Ar- 
menian, the  Syro-Persian,  the  Irish,  and  the  ancient 
British,  were  independent  of  any  influence  of  Pome. 
When  first  something  like  the  papal  system  was  put 
into  words  by  an  Eastern  patriarch,  St.  (Jregory,  the 
greatest  and  best  of  all  the  early  popes,  repudiated  the 
idea  as  a  wicked  blasphemy.  Not  one  of  the  fathers 
explains  the  passages  of  the  New  Testament  about  St. 
Peter  in  the  ultramontane  sense;  and  the  Tridentine 
profession  of  faith  binds  all  the  clergy  to  interpret  Scrijj- 
ture  in  accordance  with  their  unanimous  consent.  "  To 
prove  the  doctrine  of  papal  infallibility,  nothing  less  is 
required  than  a  complete  falsification  of  Church  history." 

The  following  are  interesting  specimens  of  cases  in 
Avhich  the  popes  expressly  contradicted  other  popes,  or 
the  doctrine  of  the  Church  as  it  is  now  recognised  : 

"Imiocent  I  and  Gelasius  I,  the  former  writing  to  the 


I  Council  of  Blilevis,  the  laHer  in  his  epistle  to  the  bish" 
ops  of  Picenum,  declared  it  to  be  so  indispensable  for  in- 
fants  to  receive  communion,  that  those  who  die  without 
it  go  straight  to  hell  (St.  August.  Ojop.  ii,  640;  ConciL 
Coll.  [  ed.  Labbe  ] ,  i v,  1 178).  A  thousand  years  later  the 
Council  of  Trent  anathematized  this  doctrine. 

"  It  is  the  constant  teaching  of  the  Church  that  ordi' 
nation  received  from  a  bishop,  quite  irrespectively  of 
his  ]iersonal  worthiness  or  unworthiness,  is  valid  and  in- 
delible.  Putting  aside  baptism,  the  whole  security  of 
the  sacraments  rests  on  this  principle  of  faith,  and  re- 
ordination  has  always  been  opposed  in  the  Church  as  a 
crime  and  a  profanation  of  the  sacrament.  Only  in 
Rome,  during  the  devastation  which  the  endless  wars  6f 
Goths  and  Lombards  inflicted  on  Central  Italy,  there 
was  a  collapse  of  all  learning  and  theology,  which  dis- 
turbed and  distorted  the  dogmatic  tradition.  Since  the 
8th  century,  the  ordinations  of  certain  popes  began  to 
be  annulled,  and  the  bishops  and  priests  ordained  by 
them  were  compelled  to  be  reordained.  This  occurred 
first  in  7G9,  when  Constantine  II,  who  had  got  posses- 
sion of  the  papal  chair  by  force  of  arms,  and  kept  it  for 
thirteen  months,  was  blinded,  and  deposed  at  a  synod, 
and  all  his  ordinations  pronounced  invalid. 

"  But  the  strongest  case  occurred  at  the  end  of  the 
9th  century,  after  the  death  of  pope  Formosus,  when  the 
repeated  rejections  of  his  ordinations  threw  the  whole 
Italian  Church  into  the  greatest  confusion,  and  produced 
a  general  uncertainty  as  to  whether  there  were  any 
valid  sacraments  in  Italy.  Auxilius,  who  was  a  con- 
tem]i()rary,  said  that  through  this  universal  rejection 
and  repctiticiu  of  orders  (-ordinatio,  exordinatio,  et  su- 
jierordinatio'),  matters  had  come  to  such  a  pass  in  Rome 
that  for  twenty  years  the  Christian  religion  had  been 
interrupted  and  extinguished  in  Italy.  Popes  and  syn- 
ods decided  in  glaring  contradiction  to  one  another,  now 
for,  now  against  the  validity  of  the  ordinations,  and  it 
was  self-evident  that  in  Rome  all  sure  knowledge  on 
the  doctrine  of  ordination  was  lost.  At  the  end  of  his 
second  work,  Auxilius,  speaking  in  the  name  of  those 
numerous  priests  and  bishops  whose  ecclesiastical  status 
was  called  in  question  by  the  decisions  of  Stephen  VII 
and  Sergius  III,  demanded  the  strict  investigation  of  a 
General  Council,  as  the  only  authority  capable  of  solv- 
ing the  complication  introduced  by  the  popes  (Mabillon, 
Analeda  [Paris,  1723],  p.  39). 

"  But  the  council  never  met,  and  the  dogmatic  uncer- 
tainty and  confusion  in  Rome  continued.  In  the  mid- 
dle of  the  nth  century  the  great  contest  against  si- 
mony, which  was  then  thought  equivalent  to  heresy, 
broke  out,  and  the  ordinations  of  a  simoniacal  bishop 
were  pronounced  invalid.  Leo  IX  reordained  a  num- 
ber of  persons  on  this  ground,  as  Peter  Damiani  relates 
(Petri  Damaini  Oinisc.  p.  419).  Gregory  VII,  at  his  fifth 
Roman  synod,  made  the  invalidity  of  all  simoniacal  or- 
dinations a  rule,  and  the  principle,  confirmed  by  Urban 
II,  that  a  simoniacal  bishop  can  give  nothing  in  ordina- 
tion, because  he  has  nothing,  passed  into  the  Becreium 
of  Gratian  (Cans,  i,  qu.  7,  c.  '24). 

"In  these  cases  it  is  obvious  that  doctrine  and  prac- 
tice were  most  intimately  connected.  It  was  only  from 
their  holding  a  false,  and,  in  its  consequences,  most  in- 
jurious notion  of  the  force  and  nature  of  this  sacrament, 
that  the  popes  acted  as  they  did,  and  if  they  had  then 
been  generally  considered  infallible,  a  hopeless  confusion 
must  have  been  introduced,  not  only  into  Italy,  but  the 
vdiole  Church. 

"  In  contrast  to  pope  Pelagius,  who  had  declared,  with 
the  whole  Eastern  and  Western  Church,  the  indispensa- 
ble necessity  of  the  invocation  of  the  Trinity  in  baptism, 
Nicolas  I  assured  the  Bulgarians  that  baptism  in  the 
name  of  Christ  alone  was  quite  sufficient,  and  thus  ex- 
posed the  Christians  there  to  the  danger  of  an  invalid 
baptism.  The  same  pope  declared  confirmation  admin- 
istered by  priests,  according  to  the  (.ireeiv  usage  from 
remote  antiquity,  invalid,  and  ordered  those  so  confirm- 
ed to  be  confirmed  anew  by  a  bishop,  thereby  denying 
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to  the  whole  Eastern  Church  the  possession  of  a  sacra- 
ment, and  laying  the  foundation  of  the  bitter  estrange- 
ment which  led  to  a  permanent  division  (Concil.  Coll. 
[ed.  Labbe],  vi,  548). 

"  Stephen  II  (III)  allowed  marriage  with  a  slave  girl 
to  bo  dissolved,  and  a  new  one  contracted,  whereas  all 
previous  jiopes  had  pronounced  such  marriages  indis- 
soluble ( ih.  vi,  1650).  He  also  declared  baptism,  in  cases 
of  necessity,  valid  when  administered  with  wine  (ib.  vi, 
1652). 

"  Celestine  III  tried  to  loosen  the  marriage  tie  by  de- 
claring it  dissolved  if  either  partj^  became  heretical. 
Innocent  III  annulled  this  decision,  and  Hadrian  VI 
called  Celestine  a  heretic  for  giving  it.  This  decision 
was  afterwards  expunged  from  the  MS.  collections  of 
papal  decrees,  but  the  Spanish  theologian  Alphonsus  de 
Castro  had  seen  it  there  {Adv.  H or.  [ed.  Paris],  1566; 
corap.  Melch.  Canus,  p.  240). 

"  The  Capernaite  doctrine,  that  Christ's  body  is  sen- 
sibly (smsualiter)  touched  by  the  hands  and  broken  by 
the  teeth  in  the  Eucharist  —  an  error  rejected  by  the 
whole  Church,  and  contradicting  the  impassibihty  of 
his  body — was  affirmed  by  Nicolas  II  at  the  Synod  of 
Eome  in  lOoft,  and  Bcrengar  was  compelled  to  acknowl- 
edge it.  Laiitranc  rcjirDachcs  Berengar  with  afterwards 
wishing  to  niaki.'  cardinal  Humbert,  instead  of  the  pope, 
responsible  for  this  doctrine  (Lanfranc,  De  Euch.  c.  3 
[ed.  Migne],  p.  412). 

"Innocent  III,  in  order  to  exhibit  the  papal  power 
in  the  fullest  splendor  of  its  divine  omnipotence,  invent- 
ed the  new  doctrine  that  tlie  spiritual  bond  which  unites 
a  bishop  to  liis  dincese  is  tinner  and  more  indissoluble 
than  the  'carnal'  bond,  as  he  called  it,  between  man 
and  wife,  and  that  God  alone  can  loose  it,  viz.  translate 
a  bishop  from  one  see  to  another.  But  as  the  pope  is 
the  representative  of  the  true  God  on  earth,  he,  and  he 
alone,  can  dissolve  this  holy  and  indissoluble  bond,  not 
by  human,  but  divine  authority,  and  it  is  God,  not  man, 
•w-ho  looses  it.  (Decretal  '  De  Trcmsl.  Episc'  c.  2,  3,  4. 
This  was  to  introduce  a  new  article  of  faith.  The 
Church  had  not  known  for  centuries  that  resignations, 
depositions,  and  translations  of  bishops  belonged  by  di- 
vine right  to  the  pope.)  The  obvious  and  direct  corol- 
lary, that  the  pope  can  also  dissolve  the  less  firm  and 
holy  bond  of  marriage.  Innocent,  as  we  have  seen,  over- 
looked, for  he  solemnly  condemned  Celestine  Ill's  decis- 
ion on  that  point,  and  thus  lie  unwittingly  involved  him- 
self in  a  contradiction.  Many  canonists  have  accepted 
this  as  the  legitimate  consequence  of  his  teaching. 

"  Innocent  betrayed  his  utter  ignorance  of  theology 
when  he  declared  that  the  Filth  linok  of  Moses,  being 
called  Deuteronomy,  or  tlie  Second  Book  of  the  Law, 
must  bind  the  Christian  Church,  which  is  the  second 
Church  (Decretal  ' Qui  Jilii  sint  ler/iHmi'  c.  13).  This 
great  pope  seems  never  to  have  read  Deuteronomy,  or 
he  could  hardly  have  fallen  into  the  blunder  of  suppos- 
ing, e.  g.,  that  the  Old-Testament  prohibitions  of  par- 
ticular kinds  of  food,  the  burnt-offerings,  the  harsh  pe- 
nal code  and  liloody  laws  of  war,  the  prohibitions  of 
woollen  and  linen  garments,  etc.,  were  to  be  again  made 
obligatory  on  Christians.  As  the  Jews  were  allowed  in 
Deuteronomy  to  \n\t  away  a  wife  who  disjileascd  them 
and  take  anoriier,  Innocent  ran  the  risk  of  falling  himself 
into  a  greater  error  about  marriage  than  Celestine  III. 

Ndtalile  conlradiclions  as  to  temporal  privileges  occur 
in  the  history  of  tlie  alternate  apjirobations  and  perse- 
cutions of  the  Franciscan  order  by  the  popes. 

"One  of  the  most  comprehensive,  dogmatic  docu- 
ments ever  issued  by  a  pope  is  the  decree  of  luigenius 
IV  'to  the  Armenians,'  dated  November  22,  1439,  three 
months  alter  the  Council  of  F'lorence  was  brought  to  an 
end  by  the  dejiarture  of  the  Greeks.  It  is  a  confession 
of  faith  of  the  lioman  Church,  intended  to  serve  as  a 
rule  of  doctrine  and  practice  for  the  Armenians  on  those 
points  they  had  previously  differed  about.  The  dogmas 
of  the  Unity  of  the  Divine  Nature,  the  Trinity,  the  In- 
carnation, and  the  Seven  Sacraments,  are  exnounded. 


and  the  pope,  moreover,  asserts  that  the  decree  thus  sol- 
emnly issued  has  received  the  sanction  of  the  council, 
that  is,  of  the  Italian  bishops  whom  he  had  detained  in 
Florence. 

"  If  this  decree  of  the  pope  were  really  a  rule  of  faith, 
the  Eastern  Church  woidd  have  only  four  sacraments 
instead  of  seven ;  the  Western  Church  would  for  at  least 
eight  centuries  have  been  deprived  of  three  sacraments, 
and  of  one,  the  want  of  which  would  make  all  the  rest, 
with  one  exception,  invalid.  Eugenius  IV  determines 
in  this  decree  the  form  and  matter,  the  substance  of  the 
sacraments,  or  of  those  things  on  the  presence  or  ab- 
sence of  which  the  existence  of  the  sacrament  itself  de- 
pends, according  to  the  universal  doctrine  of  the  Church. 
He  gives  a  form  of  confirmation  which  never  existed  in 
one  half  of  the  Church,  and  first  came  into  use  in  the 
other  after  the  10th  centurj-.  So,  again,  with  penance. 
What  is  given  as  the  essential  form  of  the  sacrament 
was  unknown  in  the  Western  Church  for  eleven  hun- 
dred years,  and  never  known  in  the  Greek.  And  when 
the  touching  of  the  sacred  vessels,  and  the  words  accom- 
panying the  rite,  are  given  as  the  form  and  matter  of 
ordination,  it  follows  that  the  Latin  Church  for  a  thou- 
sand years  had  neither  priests  nor  bishops  —  naj^,  like 
the  Greek  Church,  which  never  adopted  this  usage,  pos- 
sesses to  this  hour  neither  priests  nor  bishops,  and  con- 
sequently no  sacraments  except  baptism,  and  perhaps 
marriage.  (Comp.  Denzinger,  Enchirul.  Symbol,  et  Def- 
init.,  Wirceb.  1854,  p.  200  sq.  But  Denzinger,  in  order 
to  conct'al  the  jiurtly  dogmatic  character  of  this  famous 
decree, //a.v  iiiiiitt<<l  tlie  frst  jiart,  on  the  Trinily  and  In- 
carmitvm.  wliicli  is  given  in  Eaynaldus's  Annah,  1439. 
[The  same  conspicuously  untenable  explanation  was 
adopted  in  the  Dublin  Review  for  January,  1866.— Tr.]) 

"  It  is  noteworthy  that  this  decree — with  which  pa- 
pal infallibility  or  the  whole  hierarchy  and  the  sacra- 
ments of  the  Church  stand  or  fall — is  cited,  refuted,  and 
appealed  to  by  all  dogmatic  writers,  but  that  the  adhe- 
rents of  papal  infallibility  have  never  meddled  with  it. 
Neither  BeUarmine,  nor  Charlas,  nor  Aguirre,  nor  Orsi, 
nor  the  other  apologists  of  the  Eoman  court,  troubled 
themselves  with  it.'' 

Into  dogmatic  theology  the  doctrine  of  papal  infalli- 
bility was  introduced  by  Thomas  Aquinas.  On  the 
basis  of  fabrications  invented  by  a  Dominican  monk, 
including  a  canon  of  the  Council  of  t'halcedon,  giving 
all  bishops  an  unlimited  right  of  appeal  to  the  pope,  and 
on  the  forgeries  found  in  Gratian,  Thomas  built  up  his 
papal  system,  with  its  two  leading  principles,  that  the 
pope  is  the  first  infallible  teacher  of  the  world,  and  the 
absolute  ruler  of  the  Church.  The  popes  were  so  well 
pleased  with  the  teachings  of  Thomas  that  John  XXII 
affirmed  Thomas  had  not  written  without  a  special  in- 
spiration of  the  Holy  (ihost,  and  Innocent  VI  said  that 
whoever  assailed  his  teaching  incurred  suspicion  of  her- 
esy. The  powerful  mendicant  orders  of  Dominicans  and 
F'ranciscans  found  the  papal  system,  with  its  theory  of 
infallibility,  indispensable  for  the  success  of  their  own 
claims  against  the  bishops  and  universities,  and  they 
became  the  violent  champinns  of  the  new  doctrine.  The 
boldest  champions  of  jiapal  absolutism  admitted,  how- 
ever, that  the  popes  could  err,  and  that  their  decisions 
were  no  certain  criterion.  But  they  also  held  that  in 
such  cases  a  heretical  pope  ipso  facto  ceased  to  be  pope, 
without  or  before  any  judicial  sentence,  so  that  councils, 
which  are  the  Church's  judicature,  only  attested  the 
vacancy  of  the  papal  throne  as  an  accomplished  fact. 
The  contest  between  the  Council  of  Easel  and  pope  Eu- 
genius IV  evoked  the  work  of  cardinal  Torqucmada, 
whose  argument,  which  was  held,  up  to  the  time  of  Bel- 
larmine,  to  be  the  most  conclusive  apology  of  the  papal 
system,  rests  entirely  on  fabrications  later  than  the 
pseudo-Isidore,  and  chiefly  on  the  spurious  passages  of 
St.  Cyril.  Torquemada  also  holds  that  a  j^ojie  can  lapse 
into  heresy  and  propound  false  doctrine,  but  then  he  is 
ipso  facto  deposed  by  God  himself  before  any  sentence 
of  the  Church  has  been  passed,  so  that  the  Church  or 
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council  cannot  judge  liira,  but  can  only  announce  the 
judgment  of  (iod,  and  thus  one  cannot  properly  say 
that  a  pope  can  become  heretical,  since  he  ceases  to  be 
pope  at  the  moment  of  passing  from  orthodoxy  to  het- 
erodoxy. The  doctrine  entered  on  a  fresh  phase  of 
development  from  the  time  of  Leo  X.  Its  foremost 
defender  at  that  time  was  Thomas  of  Vic  or  Cajetan, 
yet  the  doctrine  was  so  far  from  becoming  dominant  at 
Rome  that  the  successor  of  Leo  X,  Adrian  YI,  who,  as 
professor  of  Louvain,  had  maintained  in  liis  jirincipal 
work  that  several  popes  had  been  heretical,  and  that  it 
was  certainly  possible  for  a  pope  to  establish  a  heresy 
by  his  decision  or  decretals,  caused,  as  pope,  his  work 
denying  infallibility  to  be  reprinted  in  Rome. 

Another  patron  of  the  infallibility  theory,  who  la- 
bored hard  to  naturalize  it  in  Belgium,  the  Louvain 
theologian,  Ruard  Tapper,  returned  in  1552  from  Trent 
cruelly  disillusionized,  and  thought  the  deep-seated  cor- 
ruption of  the  Church  a  matter  not  to  be  disputed,  but 
to  be  deplored.  The  third  of  the  theological  fathers 
of  papal  infallibility  in  the  16th  century  was  Tapper's 
contemporary,  the  Spaniard  iMelchior  Canus,  whose  work 
on  theological  principles  and  evidences  was,  up  to  Bel- 
larmine's  time,  the  great  authority  used  by  all  infal- 
libilists.  Like  Taiiper,  he  became  in  later  years  dis- 
gusted with  the  effect  of  the  papal  system  on  the  popes 
and  the  Curia,  and  in  a  report  to  tlie  king  of  Spain  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  the  whole  administration  of 
the  Church  at  Rome  was  "  converted  into  a  great  trad- 
ing business,  a  traffic  forbidden  by  all  laws,  human, 
natural,  and  divine."  Out  of  Italy  the  hypothesis  of 
infallibility  had  but  few  adherents,  even  in  the  Ifith 
century,  till  the  Jesuits  began  to  exercise  a  powerful 
influence. 

The  bishops  and  prominent  scholars  of  France,  Spain, 
Germany,  ami  other  countries  were  almost  unanimous 
in  advocating-  the  superiority  of  oecumenical  councils 
over  the  \w\\c.  The  turning  of  the  tide  was  chieHy  due 
to  the  intluenee  of  the  Jesuits,  who  were  naturally  in- 
clined to  favor  the  extremest  absolutism  in  tlie  Church. 
As  their  representative,  cardinal  Bellamrine  further  de- 
veloped the  ideas  of  Cajetan,  in  wliich  he  generally  con- 
curs ;  but  he  rejects  decisively  Cajetans  hypothesis  of  a 
heretical  pope  being  deposed  ipso  facto  by  the  judgment 
of  Cod.  A  heretical  pope  is  legitimate  so  long  as  the 
Church  has  not  deposed  him.  If  Cajetan  said  the  Church 
was  the  handmaid  of  the  pope,  Bellarmine  adds  that 
whatever  doctrine  it  pleases  the  jwpe  to  prescribe  the 
Churcli  must  receive ;  there  can  be  no  question  raised 
about  proving  it ;  she  must  blindly  renounce  all  judgment 
of  her  own,  and  lirmly  believe  that  aU  the  pope  teaches 
is  absolutely  true,  all  he  commands  absolutely  good,  and 
all  he  forbids  simply  evil  and  noxious.  For  the  pope  can 
as  little  err  in  moral  as  in  dogmatic  questions.  Nay,  he 
goes  so  far  as  to  maintain  that  if  the  pope  were  to  err 
by  prescribing  sins  and  forbidding  virtues,  the  Church 
would  be  bound  to  consider  sins  good  and  virtues  evil, 
unless  she  chose  to  sin  against  conscience;  so  that  if 
the  pope  absolve  the  subjects  of  a  prince  from  their  oatli 
of  allegiance,  which,  according  to  Bellarmine,  he  has  a 
full  right  to  do,  the  Church  must  believe  that  what  he 
has  done  is  good,  and  every  Christian  must  hold  it  a  sin 
to  remain  any  longer  loyal  and  obedient  to  his  sover- 
eign. Through  the  influence  of  Bellarmine  and  other 
writers  of  his  order,  the  infallibility  hypothesis  no^v' 
made  immense  strides.  One  great  stumbling-block 
had,  however,  to  be  removed.  Every  theologian,  on 
closer  inspection,  found  papal  decisions  which  contra- 
dicted other  doctrines,  laid  down  by  popes  or  generally 
received  in  the  Church,  or  wliich  appeared  to  him 
doubtful,  and  it  seemed  impossible  to  declare  all  these 
products  of  an  infalliljle  authority.  It  became  necessa 
ry,  therefore,  to  specify  some  distinctive  marks  by  wMch 
a  really  infallible  decision  of  a  pope  might  be  recog- 
nised, or  to  fix  certain  condition?,  in  the  absence  of 
which  the  pronouncement  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  in 
fallible.     And  thus,  since  the  KJtli  century,  there  grew 


up  the  famous  distinction  of  papal  decisions  promulga- 
ted ex  cathedra,  and  therefore  dogmatically,  and  with- 
out any  possibility  of  error.  By  means  of  this  ingen- 
ious distinction,  some  of  the  most  inconvenient  decisions 
of  popes,  which  it  was  desirable  to  except  from  the  priv- 
ilege of  infallibility  generally  asserted  in  other  cases, 
could  be  explained  away.  Thus  pope  Honorius,  in  the 
dogmatic  letter  which  was  condemned  as  heretical  by 
the  sixth  oecumenical  council,  and  the  decision  address- 
ed by  Nicolas  I  to  the  Bulgarian  Church  that  baptism 
administered  simply  in  the  name  of  Jesus  is  valid,  were 
declared  to  be  judgments  given  by  the  popes  as  pri- 
vate persons.  A  number  of  other  limitations  were  pro- 
posed by  the  theologians  advocating  infallibility,  but 
only  two  were  commonly  received,  viz.  Bellarmine's, 
that  the  papal  decree  must  be  addressed  to  tlie  whole 
Church;  and Cellot's, that  he  must  anathematize  all  who 
dissent  from  his  teaching.  According  to  tliis  doctrine, 
which  is  taught  by  the  most  prominent  dogmatic  writer 
of  the  order  in  the  present  century,  Perrone  {Pm-lect. 
r/ifo/o^.viii,  497,  Louvain,  1843),  and  received  by  pretty 
nearly  the  whole  order,  the  pope  is  liable  to  err  when 
he  addresses  an  instruction  to  the  French  or  German 
Church  only ;  and,  moreover,  his  infallibility  becomes 
very  (juestionable  whenever  he  omits  to  denounce  an 
anathema  on  all  dissentients.  Since  the  time  of  Bellar- 
mine, the  infallibility  hypothesis  has  been  one  of  the 
chief  distinctions  of  the  Jesuits  and  the  most  radical 
portion  of  the  Ultramontane  party  on  the  one  hand, 
and  all  other  schools  within  the  Catholic  Church  on  the 
other.  A  number  of  synods,  bishops,  and  prominent 
theologians,  and  in  some  instances  tlie  whole  Catholic 
Church  of  several  countries,  put  themselves  on  record 
against  the  doctrine,  for  which,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Jesuits  and  other  Ultramontane  writers  incessantly 
strove  to  gain  friends  among  bishops,  clergj^,  and  laity, 
and,  in  particular,  among  the  sovereigns. 

When  pope  Pius  IX  intimated  his  intention  to  con- 
voke a  council  for  the  definition  of  the  doctrine,  a  num- 
ber of  bishops,  especially  in  France  and  Germany,  de- 
clared themselves  to  be  decidedly  opposed  to  the  doc- 
trine, and  at  least  one  of  them,  the  French  bishop  Ma- 
ret  (bishop  of  Sura  in  partihnrt  ir/Jid.,  and  dean  of  the 
theological  faculty  of  Paris),  pulilished  an  elaborate 
work  (On  the  General  Council  and  the  public  Peace)  to 
refute  it,  and  to  prove  that  it  would  subvert  the  very 
foundation  of  the  Church.  The  substance  of  liis  argu- 
ment against  papal  infallibility  is  as  follows:  Accord- 
ing to  the  holy  Scriptures  the  Church  is  a  limited  mon- 
archy, which  stands  under  the  common  rule  of  the  pope 
and  the  bishops.  The  history  of  the  councils  is  at  least 
as  much  in  favor  of  the  divine  right  of  the  bishops  as 
of  the  supremacy  of  the  holy  chair.  Freedom  of  dis- 
cussion, vote  by  majority,  a  juridical  examination  of  the 
apostolic  decrees,  and  in  certain  cases  a  right  to  con- 
demn the  doctrines  and  the  person  of  the  pope — these 
are  rights  which  prove  beyond  all  doubt  the  participa- 
tion of  the  bishops  in  the  sovereign  powers  of  the  holy 
father.  But  these  rights  do  not  extend  far  enough  to 
give  the  episcopal  body  a  supremacy  over  the  pope,  and 
the  latter  therefore  exercises,  in  general,  all  the  privi- 
kges  of  supremacy.  He  summons  the  council,  presides 
over  it,  dissolves  it,  and  sanctions  its  decrees.  In  a 
word,  he  always  remains  the  head  of  the  Church.  If, 
however,  the  changes  desired  by  a  certain  scliool  are 
made,  the  Church  will  cease  to  be  a  limited,  and  become 
an  absolute  monarchy.  This  woidd  be  a  comiilete  rr  v- 
olution ;  but  what  is  truly  divine  is  unchangeable,  and, 
consequently,  if  the  constitution  of  the  Church  is 
changed,  it  ceases  to  be  divine.  Pius  IX,  in  his  bull 
Ineffabilis  Deus,  has  himself  said  of  doctrine,  Crescat  in 
eodem  sensu,  in  eadem  sententia ;  but  the  new  dogma 
woidd  lead  to  a  development  of  doctrine  in  alio  sensu,  in 
alia  sententia.  It  would  therefore  amount  to  a  denial 
of  the  divinity  of  the  Church.  '•  If  it  were  realized," 
exclaims  the  bishop,  "what  a  triumph  would  it  be  to 
the  enemies  of  the  Church !    They  would  call  the  assev- 
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erations  of  centuries,  and  historj'  itself,  as  witnesses 
against  Catholicism:  she  would  be  crushed  by  the 
weight  of  opposing  testimony;  the  holy  Scriptures,  the 
fathers,  and  ihe  councils  would  rise  in  judgment  against 
her.  They  would  bury  us  in  our  shame,  and  from  the 
desert  atheism  would  rise  more  powerfid  and  threaten- 
ing than  ever"  (ii,  378). 

AVhcn  the  comicil  met  (Dec.  8,  18G9)  it  was  soon 
found  that  there  were,  with  regard  to  this  question, 
three  parties  among  the  bishops :  one,  which  regarded 
the  promulgation  of  this  new  doctrine  as  the  best  and 
most  urgent  work  the  council  should  attend  to ;  the  sec- 
ond, which  petitioned  the  pope  against  this  doctrine, 
wiiich  they  believed  would  be  at  least  a  great  stumbling- 
block  for  all  non-Catholics,  and  even  for  a  great  many 
members  of  the  Catholic  Chiu-ch ;  the  third,  which  was 
in  favor  of  a  compromise,  woiUd  have  some  regard  for 
the  arguments  adduced  by  the  second  class,  and  there- 
fore, instead  of  promulgating  in  unmistakable  and  bold 
clearness  the  doctrine  of  papal  infallibility,  would  attain 
the  same  end  in  a  less  offensive  way,  by  inculcating  the 
duty  of  an  absolute  submission  to  every  decision  of  the 
pope  in  matters  of  faith.  The  majority  of  the  bishops 
signed  a  petition  for  the  promulgation  of  infallibility, 
whicli  had  been  drawn  up  by  the  German  bishop  of  Pa- 
derboni,  and  received  410  signatures.  The  counter  ad- 
dress (or,  rather,  counter  addresses)  against  the  infalli- 
bility was  signed  by  l(i2  bishops,  among  whom  were  20 
Americans,  4G  Frenchmen,  37  Germans  and  Au&trians, 
19  Orientals,  2  Portuguese,  14'  Hungarians,  3  English- 
men, and  15  Italians.  The  address  of  the  middle  partj^, 
which  desired  to  effect  a  compromise,  was  drawn  up  by 
.  the  archbishop  of  Baltimore.  The  address  against  the 
proclamation  of  the  doctrine  of  infalhbility,  drawn  up 
by  the  cardinal  archbishop  liauscher,  of  Vienna,  is 
couched  in  the  most  submissive  expressions,  assures  the 
holy  father  of  the  devotedness  of  all  the  bishops  to  the 
apostolical  see,  and  continr.es:  "It  would  not  be  right 
to  ignore  that  many  ditlituities,  arising  from  expres- 
sions or  actions  of  the  Church  lathers  from  the  docu- 
ments of  history,  and  even  from  the  Catholic  doctrine, 
remain,  which  must  be  thoroughly  explained  before  it 
woukl  be  admissible  to  lay  this  doctrine  before  the 
Christian  people  as  one  revealed  by  God.  But  our 
minds  revolt  a;:  linst  a  controversial  discussion  of  this 
question,  and  confidently  implore  thy  kindness  not  to 
lay  upon  us  the  duty  of  such  a  transaction.  As  we, 
moreover,  exercise  the  episcopal  functions  among  great 
Catliolic  nations,  we  know  their  condition  from  daily 
intercourse;  hence  we  are  satisfied  that  the  asked-for 
doctrinal  decision  will  offer  weapons  to  the  enemies  of 
rohgion,  in  order  to  excite  aversion  to  the  Catholic  re- 
ligion, even  of  men  of  good  character,  and  we  are  cer- 
tain that  this  decision  would  offer,  at  least  in  Europe, 
an  opportunity  or  a  pretext  to  the  governments  of  our 
countries  to  make  encroachments  upon  the  riglits  which 
have  remained  to  the  Church.  We  have  concluded  to 
lay  this  before  thy  holiness,  with  the  sincerity  which 
we  owe  to  tlie  father  of  the  faithful,  and  we  ask  thee 
that  the  doctrinal  opinion,  the  sanction  of  which  is  de- 
manded by  the  address,  be  not  submitted  to  the  council 
for  cf)nsidcration."  Among  the  signers  are,  besides  the 
cardinal  archbishop  of  Vienna,  nearly  all  the  archbish 
ops  of  (Jermany  aud  Austria;  in  particular,  the  cardinal 
archbishop  of  Prague,  the  archbishops  of  Cologne,  :Mu- 
nich,  Bamberg,  and  others.  The  bishops  who  signed 
this  remonstrance  against  the  promulgation  of  papal  in- 
fallibility as  a  doctrine  contined  themselves  to  urging 
the  inopportuneness.  Only  a  few  plainly  expressed 
themselves  against  the  dogma  itself.  But  what  the 
bishops  failed  to  do,  the  catholic  scholars,  especially 
those  of  Germany,  did  so  emphatically  that  their  pro- 
tests against  the  ultra  jiapal  theories,  and  against  the 
whole  spirit  prevaihng  in  Komc,  made  a  proibiuid  sen- 
sation throughout  the  Christian  world. 

One  of  the  most  learned  Church  historians  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church,  professor  Dollinger,  of  the  Uni- 


versity of  Munich,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Augs- 
burge'r  Zeitung,  and  since  published  as  a  pamphlet  in  an 
enlarged  form  {Encagimgen  jTir  die  Bischofe  des  Concils, 
Ratisbon,  1869),  subjected  the  address  of  the  bishops 
who  asked  for  the  promulgation  of  infallibility  to  tlie 
most  crushing  criticism.  Dr.  Dollinger  says  of  this 
petition  of  the  champions  of  papal  infallibility  that 
henceforth  "  one  hundred  and  eighty  millions  of  human 
beings  are  to  be  forced,  on  pain  of  excommunication, 
refusal  of  the  sacraments,  and  everlasting  damnation,  to 
believe  and  to  profess  that  which  hitherto  the  Church 
has  not  believed,  not  taught."  The  proclamation  of 
this  dogma,  he  says,  would  be  an  "alteration  in  the 
faith  and  doctrine  of  the  Church  such  as  has  never  been 
heard  of  since  Christianity  vjas  first  founded."  The 
whole  foundation  of  the  Church  would  thereby  be  affect- 
ed. Dr.  DoUinger  shows  conclusively  that  until  the 
IGth  century  the  doctrine  of  papal  infallibility  was  en- 
tirely unknown,  and  that,  when  it  was  taken  up  by  car- 
dinal Bellarmine,  it  could  only  be  supported  bj'  the  tes- 
timony of  Isidorian  decretals,  which  are  forged,  and 
those  of  Cyril,  which  are  a  fiction. 

The  views  of  Dollinger  and  Gratry  received  the  em- 
phatic assent  of  the  large  majority  of  the  Catholic  schol- 
ars of  Germany  and  France.  The  governments  of 
France,  Austria,  Portugal,  Spain,  Bavaria,  and  other 
Catholic  coiuitries  instructed  their  ministers  in  Rome  to 
enter  an  earnest  protest  against  a  doctrine  which  would 
compel  all  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  to 
believe  in  tlie  right  of  the  pope  to  choose  kings  and  re- 
lease their  subjects  from  the  oath  of  allegiance.  Even 
some  of  the  members  of  the  council,  in  particular  the 
cardinal  archbishop  Rauscher  of  Vienna,  and  bishop  He- 
fele  of  Rottenburg,  who  was  regarded  as  the  most  learn- 
ed bishop  of  the  council,  published  pamphlets  against 
the  dogmatization  of  infallibility  while  it  was  discussed 
by  the  council.  But  all  this  opposition  failed  to  make 
the  least  impression  upon  the  majority  of  the  bishops. 
From  the  opening  of  the  council,  the  infallibilists  showed 
themselves  so  uncompromising  that  they  refused  to  give 
to  the  minority  even  one  single  representative  in  the 
important  commission  on  dogmatical  questions,  which, 
on  tlie  other  hand,  embraced  the  name  of  every  bishop 
who,  by  writings,  influence,  or  otherwise,  had  gained  a 
prominent  position  as  a  defender  of  infallibility :  in  par- 
ticular, archbishop  IManning,  of  Westminster;  archbish- 
op Dechamps,  of  Malines;  archbishop  Spalding,  of  Bal- 
timore ;  bishop  INIartin,  of  Paderborn ;  bishop  Pie,  of 
Poitiers ;  the  Armenian  patriarch  Hassun,  of  Constanti- 
nople. The  discussion  of  the  question  commenced  on 
the  loth  of  May.  The  schema  was  comprised  in  a  pre- 
amble and  four  chapters,  and  was  known  to  form  the 
first  part  of  the  dogmatic  constitution  De  Ecclesia  Chris- 
ti.  The  debate  is  known  to  have  been  long  and  ani- 
mated, many  bishops  entering  a  very  earnest  protest 
against  the  promulgation  of  such  an  innovation.  Bish- 
op Strossmayer,  of  Bosnia  and  Sirmiiim,  in  Croatia; 
bishop  Dupanloup,  of  Orleans,  in  France ;  archbishop 
Darboy,  of  Paris ;  bisho]i  Hefele,  of  Rottenburg,  in  Wiir- 
temberg;  cardinal  archbishop  Rauscher,  of  Vienna;  car- 
dinal archbishop  prince  Schwarzenberg,  of  Prague,  are 
mentioned  as  those  bishops  who  spoke  with  the  great- 
est effect  against  the  proposed  doctrine.  The  rcgida- 
tions  of  the  council  made  it  lawful  for  ten  prelates  to 
petition  for  the  closing  of  a  discussion ;  the  proposal  be- 
ing then  put  to  the  vote  of  all  the  fathers,  and  the  ma- 
jority deciding.  When  fifty-five  speeches  had  been 
made  on  the  schema  in  general,  one  hundred  and  fifty 
bishops  sent  a  petition  for  closing  the  general  discussion, 
which  was  accordingly  done,  to  the  great  dissatisfaction 
of  the  opponents  of  infallibility,  a  number  of  whom  ad- 
dressed to  the  pope  a  protest  against  the  closing  of  the 
general  discussion,  as  it  had  deprived  the  council  of  the 
opportunity  to  heiir  all  the  arguments  against  the  new 
doctrine.  The  discussion  of  the  schema  as  regards  the 
I  whole  and  the  several  parts  having  been  completed,  a 
I  vote  was  taken  according  to  the  regulations  in  a  general 
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congregation  on  the  13th  of  July,  on  the  whole  scheDui 
by  name,  with  placet,  ov placet  juxta  modum,  or  non-pla- 
cet. The  result  was  as  follows :  451  placets,  62  placets 
juxta  modum,  and  88  non-placets.  Some  of  the  placets 
juxta  modum  recommended  the  insertion  of  words  that 
woiUd  make  the  decree  clearer  and  stronger.  The  sclie- 
ma  was  accordingly  altered,  and  the  amendments  were 
retained  in  the  general  congregation,  held  Saturday,  Jidy 
IG.  The  final  step  was  then  taken,  in  the  fourth  public 
session  of  the  council,  on  the  18th  of  Julj%  The  roU  of 
the  members  was  again  called,  when  534  answered  pla- 
cet, 2  replied  non-placet,  and  lOG  were  absent,  some  be- 
cause sick,  the  far  greater  number  not  willing  to  vote 
favorably.  As  soon  as  the  result  was  made  known  of- 
ticially  to  Pius  IX,  he  announced  the  fact  of  all  M'ith 
the  exception  of  two  having  given  a  favorable  vote, 
"  Wherefore,"  he  continued, "  by  virtue  of  our  apostolic 
authority,  with  the  approval  of  the  sacred  council,  we 
detine,  confirm,  and  approve  the  decree  and  canons  just 
read."  The  following  is  a  faithful  translation  of  chap- 
ter iv  of  the  schema,  whicli  treats  of  papal  jjifallibility  : 

Of  the  infallible  Authm-iti/  of  the  Roman  Pontiff  in  Teach- 
inrj. — This  holy  see  hath  ever  held — the  uubrokeu  custom 
of  the  Church  doth  prove — and  the  oecumenical  councils, 
those  especially  in  which  the  East  joined  with  the  West 
in  union  of  faith  and  of  charity,  have  declared,  that  in  this 
apostolic  primacy,  which  the  Roman  pontiff  holds  over 
the  universal  Church  as  successor  of  Peter,  the  prince  of 
the  apostles,  there  is  also  contained  the  supreme  power 
of  authoritative  teaching.  Thus  the  fathers  of  the  fourth 
Council  of  Constantinople,  following  in  the  footsteps  of 
their  predecessors,  put  forth  this  solemn  profession  : 

"The  tirst  law  of  salvation  is  to  keep  the  rule  of  true 
faith.  And  whereas  the  words  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
cannot  be  passed  bv,  who  said,  Thou  art  Peter,  and  upon 
this  rock  I  will  hiiild  my  Church  (Matt,  xvi,  18),  these 
words,  which  he  spake,  art  proved  true  hy  facts;  for  in 
the  apostolic  see  the  Catholic  religion  has  ever  been  pre- 
served unspotted,  and  the  holy  doctrine  has  been  an- 
nounced. Therefore,  wishing  never  to  be  separated  from 
the  faith  and  teaching  of  this  see,  we  hope  to  be  worthy 
to  abide  in  that  one  communion  which  the  apostolic  see 
l)reaches,  in  M'hich  is  the  full  and  true  tirniness  of  the 
Christian  religion."  [Formula  of  St.  Hormisdas,  pope, 
a*  proposed  by  Iladiiau  II  to  the  fathers  of  the  eighth  j 
General  Council  (Constantinople,  IV),  and  subscribed  by  \ 
them.] 

So,  too,  the  Greeks,  with  the  approval  of  the  second 
Council  of  Lyons,  professed  that  the  holy  Rcmiau  Church 
holds  over  the  universal  Catholic  Church  a  supreme  and 
fall  primacy  and  headship,  which  she  truthfully  and  hum- 
bly acknowledges  that  she  received,  with  fulness  of  pow- 
er, from  the  Lord  himself  in  blessed  Peter,  the  prince  or 
head  of  the  apostles,  of  whom  the  Roman  pontifl'is  the 
successor  ;  and  as  she,  heyond  the  others,  is  bound  to  de- 
fend the  truth  of  the  faith,  so,  if  any  questions  arise  con- 
cerning faith,  they  should  he  decided  hy  her  judgment. 
And,  tinally,  the  Council  of  Florence  defined  that  the  Ro- 
man pontiff  is  the  true  vicarof  Christ,  and  the  head  of  the 
whole  Church,  and  the  father  and  teacher  of  all  Christians, 
and  that  to  him,  in  the  blessed  Peter,  was  <:iven  by  our 
Lord  Jesus  Clirist  full  jiower  of  iV'eding,  and  ruling",  and 
govei'ninir  the  univiTsal  Church  (John  x.xi,  15-17). 

In  order  to  fulfil  this  pastoral  charge,  our  predecessors 
have  evt-r  labored  unweariedly  to  spread  the  saving  doc- 
trine of  Christ  among  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and 
with  equal  care  have  watched  to  preserve  it  pure  and  un- 
changed where  it  had  been  received.  Wherefore  the  bish- 
ops of  the  whole  world,  sometimes  singly,  sometimes  as- 
sembled in  synods,  following  the  long-established  custom 
of  the  churches  (St.  Cyril,  Alexand.,  and  St.  Cosiest.  Pap.), 
and  the  form  of  ancient  rule  (St.  Innocent  I  to  Councils 
of  Carthage  and  Milevi),  referred  to  this  apostolic  see 
those  dangers  especially  which  arose  in  matters  of  faith, 
in  order  that  injuries  to  faith  might  best  be  healed  there 
where  the  faith  could  never  fail  (St.  Bernard,  epistli  190). 
And  the  Roman  pontiffs,  weighing  the  condition  of  times 
and  circumstances,  sometimes  calling  together  general 
councils,  or  asking  the  judgment  of  the  Church  scattered 
through  the  world,  sometimes  consulting  particular  svn- 
ods,  .-ometimes  using  such  other  aids  as  divine  Providence 
supplied,  defined  that  those  doctrines  should  be  held 
which,  by  the  aid  of  God,  they  knew  to  be  conformable  to 
the  holy  Scriptures  and  the  apostolic  traditions.  For  the 
Holy  Ghost  is  not  promised  to  the  successors  of  Peter, 
that  they  may  make  known  new  doctrine  revealed  by 
him,  hut  that,  through  his  assistance,  they  mav  sacredly 
guard  and  faithfully  set  forth  the  revelation  delivered  by 
the  apostles,  that  is,  the  deposit  of  faith.  And  this  their 
apostolic  teaching  all  the  venerable  fathers  have  em- 
braced, and  the  holy  orthodox  doctors  have  revered  and 
followed,  knowing  most  certainly  that  this  see  of  St.  Pe- 
ter ever  remains  free  from  all  error,  according  to  the  di- 
vine promise  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  made  to  the  prince 


of  the  apostles  :  I  have  prayed  for  thee  that  thy  faith  fail 
not,  and  thou,  beintr  once  converted,  confirm  thy  brethren. 
(Conf.  St.  ALratho,  Ep.<vt  Imp. a  Cone.  Qicum.VIapprnb.) 

'riiciefori'tliis  gift  of  truth,  and  of  faith  which  fails  not, 
was  divinely  liestowcd  on  Peter  and  his  successors  in  this 
chair,  that  they  sliould  exercise  their  high  oftice  for  the 
salvation  of  all,  that  thrcnigh  them  the  universal  flock  of 
Christ  slnudd  lie  turned  away  from  the  poisonotis  food  of 
error  and  should  be  nourished  with  the  food  of  heavenly 
doctrine,  and  that,  the  occasion  of  schism  being  removed, 
the  entire  Church  should  be  preserved  one,  and,  planted  on 
her  foundation,  should  stand  firm  against  the  gates  of  hell. 

Nevertheless,  since  in  this  present  age,  when  the  saving 
efficacy  of  the  apostolic  office  is  exceedingly  needed,  there 
are  not  a  few  who  carp  at  its  authority,  we  judge  it  al- 
together necessary  to  solemnly  declare  the  prerogative 
which  the  only-begotten  SonofGodhas  designed  to  unite 
to  the  sui)reme  pastoral  office. 

Wherefore,  faithfully  adhering  to  the  tradition  handed 
down  from  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  faith,  for 
the  glory  of  God  our  Saviour,  the  exaltation  of  the  Catho- 
lic religion,  and  the  salvation  of  Christian  peoples,  with 
the  approbation  of  the  sacred  council,  we  teach  and  define 
it  to  be  a  doctrine  divinely  revealed,  that,  when  the  Ro- 
man pontiff  speaks  ex  cathedra,  that  is,  when  in  the  exer- 
cise of  his  office  of  pastor  and  teacher  of  all  Christians, 
and  in  virtue  of  his  supreme  apostolic  authority,  he  de- 
fines that  a  doctrine  of  faith  or  morals  is  to  be  held  hy  the 
universal  Church,  he  possesses,  through  the  divine  assist- 
ance promised  to  him  in  the  blessed  Peter,  that  infallibil- 
ity with  which  the  divine  Redeemer  willed  his  Church  to 
be  endowed,  in  defining  a  doctrine  of  faith  and  morals; 
and  therefore  that  such  definitions  of  the  Roman  pontiff 
are  irreformable  of  themselves,  and  not  by  force  of  the 
consent  of  the  Church  thereto. 

And  if  any  one  shall  presume,  which  God  forbid,  to  con- 
tradict thisOur  delinition,  let  him  be  anathema. 

Given  in  Rome,  in  the  public  session,  solemnly  celebrat- 
ed in  the  Vatican  Basilica,  in  the  year  of  the  incarnation 
of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy,  on 
the  eighteenth  day  of  July,  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  our 
pontificate.  Ita  est. 

Joseph,  Bishop  op  St.  Poi.ten, 

Secretary  of  the  Council  of  the  Vatican. 

The  expectation  that  some  of  the  bishops  who  op- 
posed infallibility  at  the  council  would  persist  in  their 
opposition,  and  decline  to  promulgate  the  new  doctrine 
in  their  dioceses,  ■was  not  fulfilled.  The  bishops  not 
only  submitted  themselves,  but  forced  also  their  dioceses 
to  submit.  In  Germany  a  number  of  the  most  promi- 
nent theological  scholars  were  removed  from  their  chairs, 
and  suspended  from  their  priestly  functions,  for  refusing 
to  comply  with  the  demands  of  Kome.  Thus  the  creed 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  received  a  new  doctrine 
wliich,  in  the  opinion  of  many  theologians  who  up  to 
tliat  time  had  been  regarded  throughotd.  the  Church  as 
her  ablest  scholars,  radically  changes  the  character  of 
the  Church. 

According  to  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Dnllingcr,  more  has 
been  written  on  this  subject  during  the  last  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  years  than  on  any  other  point  of 
Church  history  during  fifteen  hundred  years.  The 
most  important  work  on  the  subject,  thatof  Janus  {The 
Pope  ami  the  Council),  as  well  as  the  works  of  jMaret, 
DijUinger,  Maistre,  and  several  works  of  former  centu- 
ries, have  already  been  noticed.  Other  important  works 
treating  on  the  subject  are  Ballerini,  l)e  Vi  ac  liatione 
Primatus  ;  Schrader  (Jesuit),  l)e  Um'tafe  Romana  (vol. 
i,  Freiburg,  18G2;  vol.  ii,  Vienna,  18GG) ;  Philipp,  Kirch- 
enrecht  (vol.  v) ;  IJudis, /V/w  Romana  (Mentz,  18(1!)); 
Deschamps  (archbishop  of  ^Malines),  L'liifdHibHite  iln 
Pape  (Malines,  18G:));  V^ratxy,  Leitres  siir  V [nfaltihUUe 
du  Pape  (Paris,  ISGO,  ISTO) ;  Weninger  (Jesuit),  The  In- 
faUihiliti/  of  the  Pup,-  (( 'incinnati,  18G0) ;  llergonriithcr, 
A  iiti-.Iaiius  (\\m7.\mr'j:.  l.s7(M;  Frohshammcr. /f«r  117//-- 
d!,p,m/d,r  rnUhVuurhU  dr^Papstrs  nml  d.  Kirche  O'lxx- 
nieb.  ISt;;)):  I>,i,-kell.  Crnnde  fur  die  VpfMharhit  des 
Kin-JiDxih,  rhmiptes  (^Miinstcr,  1870);  Kausclicr  (cardi- 
nal arcbliisliop  of  Vienna),  Obserrationes  quo'dam  de  in- 
J(d/iliilit(i/is  u'ch'sue  siihjecfo  (Naples,  1870,  against  the 
dogmatization  of  infallibility) ;  Kleutgen  (.lesuit),  De 
Romani  Pon/ifi^is  Suprema  poteslate  docendi  (Naples, 
1870);  Schmitz,  1st  der  Pcipst  persdnlich  inifehlhar'-f 
(^Itmich,  1870).  The  fullest  account  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  council  relative  to  the  dogmatization  of  infalli- 
bility is  given  in  Quirinus,  Romische  Briefe  vom  Condi 
(iAIunich^  1870).     (A.  J.  S.) 
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Infant  Baptism.     See  Baptism. 

Infant  Communion.  Notwithstanding  the  apos- 
tle's direct ii-ii,  "  Let  a  man  examine  himself,  and  so  let 
him  eat  of  that  bread,  and  drink  of  that  cup"  (1  Cor.  xi, 
28),  which  so  clearly  points  to  a  mature  age  when  man 
is  capable  of  self-examination  as  a  requisite  in  those 
who  approach  the  Lord's  table,  we  find  infants  admit- 
ted to  holy  communion  as  early  as  in  the  3d  century. 
The  first  instances  of  it  occurred  in  the  North-African 
Church.  Cyprian,  in  his  Tractatus  de  lapsis  (p.  139,  ed. 
Gersdorf),  speaks  of  children  who  at  their  entrance  into 
the  world  partook  of  the  body  and  blood  of  the  Lord 
(cibiim  et  pociilitm  duminicum) ;  he  further  gives  the  ex- 
ample of  a  girl  (^puelki)  whom  a  deacon  had  obliged  to 
partake  of  tlie  cup,  but  who  could  not  retain  what  she 
had  taken  because  she  had  previously,  by  her  nurse's 
fault,  partaken  of  bread  dipped  into  wine,  and  had  made 
an  offering  to  idols.  This  practice  of  infant  communion 
was  undoubtedly  connected  with  infant  baptism,  and,  as 
a  reason  for  it,  Augustine  lays  down  the  principle  that, 
unless  we  partake  of  the  Supper  of  the  Lord,  to  which 
no  one  can  be  regularly  admitted  who  is  not  baptized, 
we  can  have  no  hfe  in  us  (John  vi,  53) ;  and  tliis,  he 
maintains,  applies  as  well  to  children  as  to  men  {Epist. 
23,  ad  Bonif. ;  Kp.  lOG,  contra  diias  epistolas  Pelag.  i,  22  ; 
Sermo  viii,  de  i-erbis  apostol.  de  peccat.  meiit.  i,  20).  The 
same  reasons  are  given  by  his  contemporary.  Innocent 
I,  bishop  of  liome  (41G),  in  his  letter  to  Augustine  and 
to  the  Council  of  jNIilevi :  A  ng.  ep.  93,  "  Parvidos  jeter- 
n£E  vitaj  pricmiis  etiam  sine  baptismatis  gratia  donari 
posse  perfatum  est;  nisi  enim  manducaverint  carnem 
Christi  et  biberint  sanguinem  ejus,  non  habebunt  vitam 
in  se  ii)sis."  From  a  similar  point  of  view,  Gelasius  I, 
pope  of  Rome,  writes  about  A.D.  495,  '•  No  one  should 
venture  to  exclude  any  child  from  this  sacrament,  with- 
out which  no  one  can  attain  to  eternal  hfe."  But  as 
early  as  the  9th  century,  Fulgentius,  the  Augustine  of 
that  century,  advocated  the  rite  of  baptism,  onlj'  sug- 
gesting that  by  it  "children  were  incorporated  into 
Christ,  and  so  partook  of  his  flesh  and  blood."  The  cus- 
tom continued,  however,  in  the  Western  Church,  to  the 
time  of  Charlemagne.  In  the  Sacramentariiim  of  Greg- 
ory I,  and  in  the  old  Ordo  Romanus,  we  find  passages  in 
which  it  is  expressly  stated.  Thus  the  latter  recom- 
mends that  after  baptism  children  should  not  be  permit- 
ted to  taste  food  before  partaking  of  the  Eucharist,  and 
should  )K)t  even  be  nursed  except  in  case  of  absolute  ne- 
cessity. We  find  the  same  in  Alcuin's  De  AJ/ie.,  where 
it  is  expressly  directed  that,  Avhenevcr  a  bishop  is  pres- 
ent, bajitism  sluuild  be  immediately  foUo^ved  by  confir- 
mation, and  then  by  communion.  In  the  synodal  de- 
crees of  Walter  of  Orleans,  in  the  same  century,  we  find 
that  priests  are  always  to  have  the  Eucharist  ready,  so 
that  if  a  child  should  be  taken  ill  it  should  not  be  in 
danger  of  dying  without  the  viaticum.  In  the  9th  cen- 
tury this  ciuestion  of  infant  communion  gave  rise  to  con- 
troversies. Thus  Paschasius  Katbertus  maintained  that 
children  dying  before  communion  were  not  therefore  in 
danger,  since  by  baptism  they  had  already  entered  into 
connnunion  with  Christ.  Still,  in  the  12th  century,  we 
find  l.'adulphus  Ardens  saying  {Horn,  in  die  Pascha:  de 
Kuchar.necofs.)  that  it  is  prescribed  {stutntum)  tliat  chil- 
dren should  receive  communion,  at  least  with  the  cup, 
soon  after  being  ba))tized,  so  that  "  they  might  not  be 
in  danger  of  dying  without  that  necessary  sacrament." 
Hugo  of  St. Victor  also  recommends  infant  communion, 
where  it  can  take  place  without  danger,  but  remarks 
that  this  Custom  had  already  fallen  into  disuse  in  his 
time,  the  practice  only  remaining  for  the  priest  to  give 
the  newly-baptized  child  a  little  ordinary  wine,  instead 
of  the  blood  of  Christ,  which  practice  he  condemns. 
Soon  after  this,  Odo,  bishop  of  Paris,  forbade  giving 
children  unconsecrated  wafers,  and  thus  the  custom  was 
lost  in  the  (Jallican  Church.  In  Germany  traces  are  to 
be  found  of  it  at  a  still  later  period ;  the  thing  ended  in 
a  mere  senseless  superstition.  The  Council  of  Trent 
condemns  the  principle  of  the  necessity  of  infant  com- 
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munion,  saying  that  the  practice  arose  in  the  circum- 
stances of  the  early  ages,  and  that  the  fathers  had  suffi- 
cient grounds  for  introducing  it  in  their  days,  without 
its  being  made  a  necessity  of  salvation ;  wherefore  the 
usage  coiUd  lawfully  be  altered  and  dropped  (Sess.  xxi). 

In  the  Greek  Church  we  find  passages  of  some  theo- 
logians, which  in  their  exposition  of  the  doctrine  of  bap- 
tism would  seem  to  imply  that  they  rejected  this  neces- 
sity of  infant  communion  based  on  John  vi,  53  ;  for  they 
designate  the  former  sacrament  as  a  purification  through 
the  blood  of  Christ,  a  partaking  of  the  Lamb  of  God, 
etc.  Yet  infant  communion  was  one  of  the  early  prac- 
tices in  that  church,  as  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  in 
the  Apostolic  Constitutions  (viii,  12)  mothers  are  recom- 
mended to  bring  their  children  with  them  to  commun- 
ion, and  children  are  counted  among  those  who  partake 
of  the  Lord's  Supper  (viii,  13).  (Comp.  Stanley,  Hist,  of 
the  Eastern  Church,  p.  118, 1 19.)  This  custom  is  also  de- 
fended by  Pseudo-Dionysius  {Hier.  Eccl.  vii,  11)  against 
the  profane,  who  considered  it  ridiculous.  The  Greek 
Church  still  upholds  infant  communion.  According  to 
IVIetophanes  Kritopulos  (Conf.  Eccl.  Gr.  c.  9),  children 
Qipiipi^),  after  they  are  baptized,  should  commune  when- 
ever their  parents  do. 

The  Roman  Chiurch  and  all  Protestant  churches  now 
agree  in  rejecting  infant  communion.  Nevertheless, 
there  have  been  a  few  advocates  of  the  practice  even 
among  Protestants  m  modern  times.  Among  the  most 
prominent  of  them  is  Pierce  {Essa?/  on  the  Eucharist, 
London,  1804),  who  argues  for  the  practice  (1)  on  the 
ground  of  primitive  usage;  (2)  from  Scrijiture.  The 
latter  argument  is  "that  Christians  succeeding  to  the 
Jews  as  God's  people,  and  being  grafted  upon  that 
stock,  their  infants  have  a  right  to  all  the  privileges  of 
which  they  are  capable,  till  forfeited  by  some  immoral- 
ities; and,  consequently,  have  a  right  to  partake  of  this 
ordinance,  as  the  Jewish  children  had  to  eat  of  the  pass- 
over  and  other  sacrifices ;  besides  this,  he  pleads  those 
texts  which  speak  of  the  Lord's  Supper  as  received  by 
all  Christians.  The  most  obvious  answer  to  all  this  is 
that  which  is  taken  from  the  incapacity  of  infants  to 
examine  themselves,  and  discern  the  Lord's  body ;  but 
he  answers  that  this  precept  is  only  given  to  persons 
capable  of  understanding  and  complying  with  it,  as 
those  which  require  faith  in  order  to  baptism  are  inter- 
preted by  the  Psedobaptists.  As  for  his  argument  from 
the  Jewish  children  eatuig  the  sacrifice,  it  is  to  be  con- 
sidered that  this  was  not  required  as  circumcision  was ; 
the  males  were  not  necessarily  brought  to  the  Temple 
till  they  were  twelve  years  old  (Luke  ii,  42) ;  and  the 
sacrifices  they  ate  of  were  chiefly  peace-oj/'erinf/n,  which 
became  the  common  food  to  all  that  were  clean  m  the 
famih%  and  were  not  looked  upon  as  acts  of  devotion  to 
such  a  degree  as  our  Eucharist  is ;  though,  indeed,  they 
were  a  token  of  their  acknowledging  the  divinity  of 
that  God  to  whom  they  had  been  offered  (1  Cor.  x,  18) ; 
and  even  the  Passover  was  a  commemoratif)n  of  a  tt  m- 
jioral  deliverance;  nor  is  there  any  reason  to  believe 
that  its  reference  to  the  IMessiah  ;vas  generally  under- 
stood by  the  Jews.  On  the  whole,  it  is  certain  there 
would  be  more  danger  of  a  contempt  arising  to  the 
Lord's  Supper  from  the  admission  of  infants,  and  of  con- 
fusion and  trouble  to  other  communicants ;  so  that,  not 
being  i-equirvd  in  Scripture,  it  is  much  the  best  to  omit 
it.  When  children  are  grown  up  to  a  capacity  of  be- 
having decently,  they  may  soon  be  instructed  in  the 
nature  and  design  of  the  ordinance;  and  if  they  appear 
to  understand  it,  and  give  proof  of  love  to  Christ,  it 
would  be  advisable  to  admit  them  to  communion,  tiiough 
very  young ;  which,  Ijy  the  way.  might  be  a  good  secu- 
rity against  many  of  the  snares  to  which  youth  are  ex- 
posed." See  Augusti,  J/andbuch  d.  christi.  A  irhaol.  ii, 
039  sq. ;  JMihrner,  Die  chrisilich-kirchliche  Alttrthums- 
v:issenschaft,  ii,  365  sq. ;  Herzog,  Reid-Encyklop.\'i\.  549 
sq. ;  Zorn,  Uistoria  Euc/.aristiw  Iiifantiiim  (Berlin,  17S6, 
8vo) ;  Knapp,  Theolot/y,  §  144;  Doddridge,  Lfcivns  en 
Divinity,  lect.  ccvii ;  Neander,  Church  JJistory,  i,  311, 
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315;  ii,310;  iii,49G;  Smith,  A  ccciinf  of  the  Or.  C/iiirc/i, 
p.  IGl ;  Bingham,  Orif/.  Eccles.  bk.  xv,  cli.  iii,  §  7 ;  Cole- 
man, Ancient  Christianitj/,  cli.  xxi,  §  8;  Nt-ander,  Hist, 
o/ncf/mas,  p.  242;  Gieseler,  l)o(jmen/jesrhichte,  p.  54->. 

Inifanticide  is  the  term  for  the  act  or  practice  of 
munliTiiii;'  infants,  which  was  very  general  among  the 
ancients,  and  which  still  prevails  among  rnde  nations. 
The  Greeks  and  Romans,  with  all  their  high  notions  of 
civilization,  were  guilty  of  favoring  this  horrible  prac- 
tice by  legislative  enactments,  and  Plato  and  Aristotle 
are  found  among  its  supporters.  Thus,  at  Sjiarta,  the 
law  re(iuired  that  a  child,  immediately  after  birth,  was 
to  be  exhibited  to  the  authorities  for  inspection,  and  if 
its  look  was  not  wholesome,  or  its  limbs  crippled,  "  it 
was  thrown  into  a  deep  cavern  at  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain Taygetus;  and  it  was  said  that  this  law  had  a 
wholesome  effect,  for  it  made  women  with  child  very 
carefid  as  to  their  eating,  drinking,  and  exercise,  and 
hence  they  proved  excellent  nurses.  In  the  other  Gre- 
cian republics  a  similar  disregard  of  the  life  of  sickly 
infants  was  shown."  Among  the  Komans  it  seems  to 
have  been  the  duty  of  the  father  to  decide  the  fate  of 
his  new-born  babe.  Among  the  Norse  a  somewhat  sim- 
ilar rule  determined  the  life  of  the  infant.  If  weak,  or 
of  the  weaker  sex,  the  father  not  unfreipiently  "disap- 
proved of  its  living,  and  it  was  exposed  to  die  by  wild 
beasts  or  the  weather."  Among  the  barbaric  tribes, 
child-murder  prevails  most  extensively.  Thus  it  is 
general  throughout  the  whole  of  the  South-Sea  Islands, 
and  is  even  a  regular  system  among  the  Fijians  (q.  v.). 
In  Yanu  Levu,  Ave  are  informed  by  a  recent  authority, 
"the  extent  of  infanticide  reaches  nearer  two  thirds 
than  one  half  of  all  the  children  born."  Among  the 
people  of  India,  especially  the  Hindus,  as  well  as  the 
Brahmans,  this  evil  prevailed  to  a  very  great  extent, 
due  no  doubt,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  national  preju- 
dice of  remarriage  of  a  widow  (compare  Max  Mullcr, 
Chips  from  a  German  Workshop,  ii,  312).  But,  since 
the  rule  of  the  English,  laws  have  been  enacted  likely 
to  modify  the  practice,  if  not  to  check  it  altogether. 
"  The  Rajputs,  it  is  said,  destroy  all  the  female  children 
but  the  first-born — a  peculiar  custom,  due  to  its  being  a 
point  of  honor  with  a  Rajput  to  nearly  ruin  himself  in 
the  marriage  feast  and  portion  of  his  daughter,  so  that 
he  could  not  afford  to  have  more  than  one.  The  ]Mo- 
hammedans  were  inclined  to  the  same  practice,  but  ef- 
fected their  object  by  means  of  abortion.  In  New  Hol- 
land the  native  w^omen  think  nothing  of  destroying  by 
compression  the  infant  in  the  womb,  to  avoid  the  trouble 
of  rearing  it  alive.  In  China  infanticide  is  supposed  to 
be  conmion.  the  chief  cause  being  said  to  be  the  right 
of  ))cri(>(lically  repudiating  their  wives  which  is  possess- 
ed by  Chinamen.  Some  statistics,  recently  published 
in  the  Esperance  of  Nancy,  indicate  the  fearful  extent 
to  which  life  is  lost  through  this  practice  prevailing  in 
so  vast  a  population  as  that  of  China."  Newcomb  (Q/- 
clop.  of  Missions,  pA87)  says,  ''It  is  computed  from  au- 
thentic data  that  not  less  than  9000  children  are  exposed 
in  the  streets  of  Peking  every  year,  and  as  many  more 
in  the  provinces,  and  that  it  is  a  part  of  the  duty  of  the 
police  to  carry  away  in  carts,  every  morning,  those  that 
have  been  exposed  at  night,  some  of  whom  are  yet  alive ; 
hut  they  are  all  carried  to  a  pit  withnvt  the  walls,  and 
buried  promiscuously."  In  Japan,  poverty  of  the  parent 
is  deemed  an  admissible  excuse  for  the  destruction  of 
an  infant's  life,  and  in  Greenland  the  infant  is  buried 
with  the  mother,  if  she  dies  in  or  shortly  after  child- 
birth. The  South  American  women  commit  the  same 
atrocity  as  the  poor  parents  of  Japan.  In  Africa  the 
Bushmen  follow  the  practices  that  we  detailed  as  prev- 
alent among  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans;  and  so 
frequent  has  been  the  practice  of  feeding  lions  with  in- 
fants' flesh,  that "  it  has  greatly  increased  the  desire  of 
the  lion  for  human  flesh."  "  In  jNIadagascar  the  fate  of 
the  ir.fant  depends  upon  the  calculation  of  lucky  and 
imlucky  days."  Among  the  North  American  Indians 
infanticide  has  also  prevailed,  and  does  still  prevail  very 
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extensively.  The  lower  castes  of  the  Natchez  Indians 
on  the  lower  INIississippi,  Brinton  {Myths  of  the  New 
World  [N.  Y.  1808,  8vo],  p.  239)  says,  deliberately  mur- 
der their  own  children  on  the  funeral  pyre  of  a  son  or 
chief  to  gain  admittance  to  a  higher  caste.  But  as  a 
principal  reason  of  the  great  extent  of  infanticide,  es- 
pecially of  female  children,  among  savage  tribes,  Lub- 
bock (Orif/iii  n/'riri/rjii/ioii.iiixlJ'riinitive  Condition  of 
Man  [London',  l.-<7(i.  Svo  J.  ji.  9:i)  assigns  the  scarcity  of 
game,  and  t.if  fact  th.-it  leninlc  children  are  only  con- 
sumers, and  not  jiroviders.  "  Under  these  circumstances, 
female  cliildren  became  a  source  of  weakness  in  several 
ways.  They  ate,  and  did  not  hunt;  they  weakened 
their  mothers  when  young,  and  when  growing  up  were 
a  temptation  to  surrounding  tribes."  But  whUe  these 
reasons,  which  seem  quite  plausible  at  the  outset,  may 
have  helped  to  aggravate  and  spread  the  horrid  crime 
of  infanticide,  it  "is  no  doubt  true,  after  all,  that  the 
practice  of  child-murder  is  due  to  a  false  comprehension 
of  the  duties  and  relations  of  man  towards  his  Maker. 
Perverted  religious  teachings  have  done  much  to  fostqr 
this  great  crime  among  these  ignorant  human  beings, 
whom  Christianity  is  slowly  but  surely  convincing  of 
the  error  of  their  ways.  The  benign  effect  of  Christi- 
anity, which  was  so  marked  on  tlie  legislation  of  the 
Gra?co-Roman  empire  in  the  treatment  of  woman,  and,  as 
a  natural  consequence,  in  the  treatment  likewise  of  her 
offspring,  is  already  ajiparent  also  among  these  imcivil- 
ized  tribes.  One  of  the  maxims  of  modern  civilization, 
or,  rather,  of  Christianity,  is  found  among  the  enact- 
ments of  the  first  Christian  emperor,  namely,  Constan- 
tine's  declaration  that  "the  killing  of  a  child  by  its  fa- 
ther, which  the  Pomiieian  law  left  unpunished,  is  one 
of  the  greatest  crimes"  ( Scliaff,  Ch.  Hist,  iii,  114).  "  In- 
stead of  encouraging  the  destruction  of  life,  modern  civil- 
ization abounds  in  every  kind  of  machinery  for  preserv- 
ing it,  however  unsuccessful  the  attempt.  The  chief 
cause  which,  among  Christian  nations,  leads  to  infanti- 
cide, is  that  of  shame,  which,  however,  operates  only  in 
the  case  of  the  child  being  illegitimate.  The  parents 
often  incur  the  risk  of  committing  the  crime  of  murder 
to  avoid  social  disgrace.  In  order,  therefore,  to  appre- 
ciate the  force  of  the  checks  put  by  the  law  on  the  ten- 
dency to  infanticide,  the  law  of  bastardy,  the  practice 
of  instituting  foundling  hospitals  (q.  v.).  and  the  kind 
and  degree  of  the  punishments  attending  any  attempt 
more  or  less  direct  to  destroy  the  child,  either  before  or 
after  birth,  require  to  be  taken  into  account.  The  crim- 
inal law  deals  with  the  cognate  offences  which  make  up 
infanticide  in  the  following  manner,  whether  the  child 
is  legitimate  or  illegitimate.  As  regards  the  procuring 
of  abortion,  every  woman  who  takes  poison  or  other 
noxious  thing,  or  uses  instruments  or  other  means  to 
procure  her  miscamage,  is  guilty  of  felony,  and  liable 
to  penal  servitude  for  life,  or  not  less  than  three  years; 
and  so  is  any  person  who  administers  poison,  or  uses  in- 
struments upon  the  woman  with  such  intent.  Who- 
ever supplies  drugs,  poison,  or  instruments  for  the  same 
purpose  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  liable  to  penal 
servitude  for  three  years.  The  concealment  of  birth  is 
also  a  criminal  offence.  Whoever,  after  a  child  is  born, 
by  any  secret  disposition  of  the  body,  endeavors  to  con- 
ceal its  birth,  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  liable  to 
imprisonment  for  two  years.  This  is  the  offence  which, 
perhaps,  is  most  frequently  committed,  or  at  least  made 
the  subject  of  prosecution  in  such  cases,  as  the  attempt 
to  establish  the  larger  crime  of  murder  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  a  jiu-y  is  frequently  foiled  by  the  secret  sympa- 
thy shown  to-\vards  the  mother,  who  is  presum.ed  to 
have  been  the  victim  of  seduction,  or  otherwise  ^vrong- 
ed"  (Chambers).  But  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties 
we  are  beginning  to  encounter  in  our  own  day,  in  sev- 
eral Christian  lands,  among  which  oiu:  own  is  perhaps 
the  most  prominent,  is  the  practice  of  abortion,  only  an- 
other form  of  infanticide,  so  general  among  the  so-called 
higher  classes  of  society.  It  is  really  alarming  to  the 
Christian  man  to  see  how  extensive  this  great  sin  has 
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become  iii  this  country,  as  well  as  in  England.  We  do 
not  deign  to  speak  of  France,  for  that  country,  in  this 
respect  at  least,  can  scarcely  make  the  profession  of  be- 
ing a  Christian  land.  Houses  for  abortion  are  among  us 
in'  the  best  parts  of  the  largest  cities.  They  are  kept 
with  the  apjjroval  of  our  citizens,  and  are  suffered  to 
further  a  crime  which  must  sooner  or  later  prove  the 
greatest  curse  that  has  yet  befallen  us.  Mr.  Greenwood, 
in  his  ^even  Curses  of  London,  speaks  of  "baby  farm- 
ing" as  "a  mischief  of  gigantic  extent."  Kecent  sta- 
tistics, and,  indeed,  the  unblushing  advertisements  of 
abortionists,  male  and  female,  in  the  daily  prints,  pro- 
claim the  equally  fearfid  extent  of  the  crime  of  infanti- 
cide in  our  own  land.  It  is  high  time  that  the  clergy 
raise  their  voice  against  this  varied  form  of  feticide, 
which  threatens  to  decimate  the  population  in  the 
higher  classes,  and  is  poisoning  the  moral  sense  of  out- 
wardly respectable  families.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Infant  Jesus,  Daughters  of  the  Congrega- 
tion OK  THE,  is  an  order  in  the  Komish  Church  which 
has  its  seat  at  Rome.  It  owes  its  origin  to  Anna  JMo- 
roni,  a  native  of  Lucca,  who,  having  come  to  Rome  en- 
tirely destitute,  succeeded  by  her  industry  and  economy 
in  securing  a  competency.  In  more  advanced  years, 
her  charitable  feelings  prompted  her  to  establish  an  in- 
stitufion  where  poor  girls  should  be  instructed  in  such 
female  work  as  would  enable  them  to  earn  a  livelihood. 
A  priest,  Cosmus  Berlintani,  and  other  members  of  the 
clergy,  approved  of  her  plan,  and  afforded  her  much  as- 
sistance. P«y  tlicir  joint  efforts  it  was  filially  establish- 
ed as  a  regular  institution,  and  in  1G73  pope  Clement 
X  acknowledgi'd  tlie  existence  of  the  society,  gave  it  by- 
laws, and  endowed  it  with  sundry  particular  privileges, 
under  the  appellation  of  "  Daughters  of  the  Infant  Je- 
sus." The  number  of  the  "  Daughters"  allotted  to  each 
convent  was  fixed  at  33.  in  commemoration  of  the  num- 
ber of  years  Jesus  li\-ed  ujion  earth.  The  novitiate 
lasts  three  years;  the  sis- 
ters make  vows  of  poverty, 
chastity,  and  oljedience. 
Such  as  may  wish  to  leave 
the  convent  are  allowed  to 
do  so  before  taking  the  vows, 
but,  in  that  case,  they  are  to 
leave  to  the  convent  all  they 
brought  to  it  at  their  admis- 
sion. Prayers  and  fasts  are 
strictly  enforced.  The  regu- 
lar habit  of  the  order  con- 
sists of  a  wide,  dark  brown 
dress,  and  a  white  hood. 
There  also  existed  in  former 
times  an  organization  whose 
members  bore  the  name  of 
"  Sisters  of  the  good  Jesus ;" 
these,  in  the  earlier  part  of 
the  1  oth  century,  were  trans- 
formed from  a  lay  associa- 
Hnbit  of  the  Dnughters  of  tion  into  a  regular  order,  and 
the  Society  of  tlie  lufant  supported  themselves  by  suit- 
able avocations.  —  Herzog, 
ReaJ-Ennjllopadie,  vi,  015. 

Infant  Membership.  See  MEJinEitsini-  in  the 
Chhistian  ('ninrn. 
Infant  Regeneration.  See  Regenei?ation. 
Infant  Salvation.  On  this  question  most  Chris- 
tians will  agree  with  the  following  statements:  "The 
great  consideration  which  leads  to  a  solution  of  the  case 
of  persons  dying  in  infancy  is  found  in  Rom.  v,  18, 
'Therefore,  as  by  the  offense  of  one,  judgment  came 
upon  all  men  to  condemnation,  even  so,  by  the  right- 
eousness of  one,  the  free  gift  came  upon  all  men  im'.o 
justification  of  life.'  In  these  words,  the  sin  of  Adam 
and  the  merits  of  Christ  are  pronounced  to  be  co-exten- 
sive; the  words  applied  to  both  are  precisely  the  same, 
^judgment  came  upon  all  men,' '  Ih^free  (jift  came  upon 


all  men."  If  the  whole  human  race  be  meant  in  the  for- 
mer clause,  the  whole  human  race  is  meant  in  the  latter 
also ;  and  it  follows  that  as  all  are  injured  by  the  offence 
of  Adam,  so  aU  are  benefited  by  the  obedience  of  Christ. 
Whatever,  therefore,  that  benefit  may  be,  all  children 
dying  in  infancy  must  partake  of  it,  or  there  would  be 
a  large  portion  of  the  human  race  iqjon  whom  the  '  free 
gift,'  the  effects  of '  the  righteousness  of  one,'  did  not 
'  come,'  which  is  contrary  to  the  apostle's  words"  (Wat- 
son, Institutes,  ii,  57). 

"  Theologians  have  pursued  two  different  methods  in 
treating  of  this  subject,  (a.)  Some  are  content  with 
saying  that  God  will  pardon  and  save  infants  on  account 
of  the  merits  of  Christ,  which  extend  to  all,  although 
they  may  not  have  believed  in  Christ  during  their  life- 
time; and  that  their  being  born  with  natiu-al  depravity 
will  not  harm  tliem,  because  they  themselves  are  not  to 
blame  for  it.  These  writers  refer  to  Rom.  v,  15-17  for 
an  analogous  proceeding.  This  is  the  most  simple  and 
safest  view,  (h.)  Others,  misunderstanding  the  passage 
Mark  xvi.  16,  suppose  that  faith  in  Christ  is  an  indis- 
pensable requisite  for  salvation  in  all  men,  and  have 
therefore  (together  with  some  schoolmen)  embraced  the 
doctrine  of  a.  faith  of  infants,  which  they  have  variously 
explained  and  described  as  fides  jyrcesumpta,  implicita, 
pe)-  baptismum  sine  verba  (some  say  sine  cognitione)  in- 
fiisa ;  talis  affectio  in  infante  quails  Deo  placeat.  The 
schoolmen  describe  it  as  dispositio  ad  justitiam.  But 
none  of  them  succeed  in  conveying  any  intelligible  idea. 
Nothing  is  said  in  the  N.  T.  about  such  a  faith.  Faith 
always  presupposes  knowledge  and  power  to  exercise  the 
understanding.  Now,  since  children  have  neither  of 
these  requisites,  faith  cannot  be  ascribed  to  them ;  nor, 
indeed,  disbelief  unless  the  word  is  used  verj'  improper- 
ly. The  mere  want  of  faith  is  not  damnable,  but  unbe- 
lief onlj',  or  the  guilty  destitution  of  faith.  Those  who 
have  adopted  this  view  have  thus  been  compelled  (as 
appears  from  the  preceding  remarks)  to  vary  the  idea 
which  is  uniformly  attached  to  the  word  _/(////;  where 
adults  are  referred  to,  as  soon  as  they  speak  of  children, 
and  call  something  in  them  by  this  name  which  is  no- 
where else  so  denominated.  The  passage  Matt,  xviii, 
6,  does  not  bear  upon  this  point,  since  the  disciples  of 
Christ  are  there  meant.  See  Baptism.  From  the 
words  of  Christ,  howe\'er,  IMatt.  xix,  14, '  Of  such  is  the 
kingdom  of  God,'  it  is  clear  that  he  considers  children 
as  belonging  to  his  kingdom.  And  this  is  enough" 
(Knapp,  Theology,  p.  423). 

Calvin,  who  laid  particular  stress  on  infant  bajitism 
in  harmony  with  the  other  leading  reformers,  held  that 
"  it  is  no  small  injustice  to  the  covenant  of  God  if  we  do 
not  rely  upon  it  as  sufficient  of  itself,  since  the  fulfilment 
depends  not  on  baptism  or  anything  adventitious.  It 
is  alleged  there  is  danger  lest  a  cliild  who  is  sick,  and 
dies  without  baptism,  should  be  deprived  of  the  grace 
of  regeneration.  This  I  can  by  no  means  admit.  God 
pronounces  that  he  adopts  our  infants  as  his  chiklren  be- 
fore the)'  are  born,  when  he  promises  that  he  will  be  a 
(iod  to  us,  and  to  our  seed  after  us.  This  promise  in- 
cludes their  salvation.  Nor  will  any  dare  to  offer  such 
an  insult  to  God  as  to  deny  the  sufficiency  of  his  prom- 
ise to  insure  its  own  accomplishment.  The  reception 
of  an  opinion,  that  all  who  ha]i|icn  to  die  without  bap- 
tism are  lost,  makes  our  condition  worse  than  that  of 
the  ancient  Israelites,  as  though  the  grace  of  God  were 
more  restricted  now  than  it  was  under  law;  it  leads  to 
the  conohision  that  Christ  came,  not  to  fulfil  the  prom- 
ises, but  to  abolish  them ;  since  the  promise,  which  at 
that  time  was  of  itself  sufficiently  efficacious  to  insure 
salvation  before  the  eighth  day,  ^vould  have  no  validity 
now  without  the  assistance  of  the  sign."  What  Calvin 
here  says  is  so  clear,  positive,  and  decided,  and  so  en- 
tirely free  from  the  least  ambiguity,  that  he  cannot  be 
misunderstood. 

Of  late  years  a  controversy  has  arisen  in  the  "  Re- 
formed Church"  as  to  the  doctrines  which  she  really  jiro- 
inulgates  on  this  point,  and,  as  a  result,  we  think  we 
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may  justly  send  forth  the  following:  "We  still  hold  on 
to  the  old  faith  of  the  Church,  that  the  sacraments  are 
sealimj  ordinances,  and  feel  as  contident  as  ever  that  (iod 
will  remain  true  to  his  promise,  and  save  the  children 
of  the  covenant,  though  they  shoidd  die  without  its 
seal."  Indeed,  it  seems  almost  impossible  for  the  "  Re- 
formed Church"  to  take  any  other  ground,  since  one  of 
her  founders  and  great  theological  teachers,  Ursinus, 
held  not  only  in  the  case  of  infants,  but  also  in  the  case 
of  all  God's  reasoning  creatures,  that "  not  all  those  who 
are  not  baptized  are  excluded  from  the  grace  of  Christ; 
for  not  the  want,  but  the  contempt  of  baj^tism,  excludes 
men  from  the  covenant  of  God,  made  with  the  faithful 
and  their  children."  (Compare  articles  in  the  Jicf.  Ch. 
Messenger,  March  4, 1868 ;  March  11, 1868). 

One  of  the  greatest  arguments  against  the  salvation 
of  children  not  baptized,  which  has  been  advanced,  is, 
that  the  rite  of  baptism  is  essential  to  covenantship,  pro- 
vided the  parents  had  not  by  peculiar  circumstances 
been  prevented  from  attending  to  this  duty.  But  this 
point  does  not  seem  to  be  well  taken,  for  among  the  Is- 
raelites circumcision  did  not  admit  their  children  into 
covenant  with  God,  as  they  were  in  that  covenant  by 
birth.  Circumcision  was  merely  the  sign  or  seal  of  the 
covenant,  without  which  they  coidd  not  be  recognised 
as  being  of  the  people  of  God.  So  Christian  children  are 
included  in  the  covenant  with  Christ;  but  the  rite  of 
baptism  is  their  natural  sign  and  seal  of  that  covenant, 
and  without  it  they  cannot  be  considered  as  belonging 
to  the  visible  followers  of  Christ.  See,  besides  the  au- 
thorities already  referred  to,  Wesley,  Works,  v,  377 ; 
Mercersh.  Rev.  1860,  p.  387  sq. ;  Meth.  Qua?:  Rev.  1859, 
p.  632;  186-l,p.517sq.,552sq.;  1865, p.81;  1870,  p.  290; 
Fairchild,  A  re  Infants  elected  (Tract  of  the  Presb.  Ch. 
No.  229) ;  McConoughy,  A  re  Infants  saved  (Presb.  Ch. 
Tract  No.  132) ;  Children  in  Heaven  (Phila.  1865,  Presb. 
Board  of  Publ.),  p.  352 ;  Christian  Examiner,  iv,  431 ;  v, 
229,  310 ;  Russell,  On  Infant  Salvation  (London,  1822, 
12mo)  ;  Harris,  Hope  for  Salvation  of  all  dying  in  In- 
fancy (Lond.  1822, 8vo)  ;  Doddridge,  Lectures  on  Divin- 
%,  Lect.  168.  (J.H.W.) 
Infel.     See  Infula. 

Inferential  Theology.  Many  pious  minds  of 
the  Christian  Church  have  earnestly  opposed  the  opin- 
ion of  the  more  liberally  inclined  orthodox  theologians, 
that  the  Christian  theology  is  in  some  respects  "infer- 
ential." Liddon  adroitly  puts  this  question  in  his  Bamp- 
ton  Lecture  of  1866  {Our  Lord's  Divinity,  p.  441,  442) : 
"  No  one  would  deny  that  in  all  ages  of  the  Church  the 
field  of  theology  has  been  the  scene  of  hasty,  unwar- 
rantable, and  misleading  inferences.  False  conclusions 
have  been  drawn  from  true  premises,  and  very  doubtful 
or  false  premises  have  been  occasionally  assumed,  if  not 
asserted  to  bo  true.  .  .  .  But  if  this  should  be  admitted 
it  would  not  follow  that  theology  is  in  no  sense  '  infer- 
ential.' Within  certain  limits,  and  under  due  guidance, 
'inference'  is  the  movement,  it  is  the  life  of  theology. 
The  primal  records  of  revelation  itself,  as  we  find  them 
in  Scripture,  are  continually  inferential,  and  it  is  at 
least  the  business  of  theology  to  observe  and  marshal 
these  revealed  inferences,  to  draw  them  out,  and  to 
make  the  most  of  them.  The  illuminated  reason  of  the 
collective  Church  has  for  ages  been  engaged  in  study- 
ing the  original  materials  of  the  Christian  revelation. 
It  has  thus  shaped,  rather  than  created,  the  science  of 
theology.  What  is  theology  but  a  continuous  series 
of  observed  and  systematized  inferences  respecting  God 
in  his  nature  and  his  dealings  with  mankind,  drawn 
from  premises  which  rest  upon  God's  authority?  .  .  . 
If  we  reject  conclusions  drawn  professedly  from  the  sub- 
stance of  revelation,  but  really  enlarging  instead  of  ex- 
plaining it,  it  does  not  follow  that  we  should  reject  in- 
ferences which  are  simply  explanatory,  or  Avhich  exhibit 
the  bearing  of  one  revealed  truth  upon  another.  This, 
indeed,  is  the  most  fruitful  and  legitimate  province  of 
inference  in  theological  inquiry.  Such  •  inference'  brings 
out  the  meaning  of  the  details  of  revelation.     It  raises 


this  feature  to  prominence,  it  throws  that  into  the  shade. 
It  places  language  to  which  a  too  servile  literalism 
might  have  attributed  the  highest  force  in  the  lower 
rank  of  metaphor  and  symbol;  it  elicits  pregnant  and 
momentous  truths  from  incidents  which,  in  the  absence 
of  sufficient  guidance  or  reflection,  may  have  been 
thought  to  possess  only  a  secondary  degree  of  signifi- 
cance." 

Inferior  Clergy,  "the  several  classes  of  assistants 
to  the  priesthood  in  the  ancient  churches.  They  were 
distinguished  by  the  title  axupoToniroQ  virrjpiaia,  be- 
cause they  were  appointed  to  their  respective  offices 
without  the  imposition  of  hands.  Not  being  ordained 
at  the  altar,  nor  in  ecclesiastical  form,  they  were,  of 
course,  ineligible  for  the  exercise  of  any  of  its  sacerdotal 
functions;  indeed,  so  distinctly  drawn  was  the  line  be- 
tween them  and  the  superior  orders,  called  ttpdintrot, 
holy,  that  they  were  strictly  forbidden  to  touch  the  sa- 
cred vessels,  or  so  much  as  to  enter  the  '  diaconicum' — 
sanctuary.  The  inferior  clergy  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land includes  all  those  in  holy  orders  not  distinguished 
by  their  position  and  title  as  dignitaries  of  the  Church. 
The  offices  of  churchwarden,  verger,  sexton,  and  pew- 
opener  in  the  Church  of  England  correspond  in  general 
to  the  offices  of  the  inferior  clergy  of  ancient  times" 
(Eadie,  Eccles.  Cyclopwdia,  s.  v.).  See  Bingham,  Orig. 
Eccles.  book  i,  ch.  i.     See  Clergy. 

Infeudation  is  a  term  in  law  for  the  placing  in 
possession  of  a  fee  or  freehold  estate.  It  was  used  in 
ecclesiastical  law  to  designate  the  granting  of  tithes  to 
laymen,  and  the  temporary  possession  by  ecclesiastical 
associations  of  lay  property.  Pope  Urban  VIII,  in  the 
year  1625,  declared  himself  against  all  infeudation,  and 
made  it  null  and  void  if  thereafter  contracted.  See 
Aschbach,  Kirchen-Lexikon,  iii,  450. 

Infidel  (aTTKTror,  2  Cor.  vi,  15 ;  1  Tim.  v,  18),  an  un- 
believer, as  elsewhere  rendered. 

Infidelity  etymologically  means  simply  u-ant  of 
belief.  By  common  usage  it  has  come  to  m.ean  (1),  in 
a  restricted  sense,  a  rejection  of  the  Christian  faith ;  and 
(2),  in  a  wider  sense,  the  rejection  of  religion  generallj'. 
Thus  Atheists,  who  disbelieve  in  God,  and  Deists,  who 
believe  in  God,  but  reject  Christianity,  are  alike  called 
infidels. 

I.  Various  Forms  of  Infidelity.— V^axson,  in  his  ex- 
cellent prize  essay  on  Infidelity,  its  A  spects,  Causes,  and 
Agencies  (Lond.  1860, 8vo),  classifies  the  forms  of  modern 
intidehty  as  follows:  1.  Atheism,  or  the  denial  of  the 
divine  existence;  2.  Pantheism,  or  the  denial  of  the  di- 
vine personality;  3.  Naturalism,  or  the  denial  of  the 
divine  government;  4.  Spiritualism,  or  the  denial  of  the 
divine  redemption.  To  these  may  be  added,  what  be- 
long more  properly  to  practical  than  to  theoretical  in- 
fideUty,  5.  Indifferentism,  or  the  denial  of  man's  re- 
sponsibility; and,  6.  Formalism,  or  the  denial  of  the 
power  of  godliness.  Each  of  these  will  be  found  noticed 
in  this  Cyclopaedia  under  their  proper  heads.  Riddle 
{Bampton  Lecture  for  1852)  gives  the  following  survey 
of  the  various  phases  of  infidelity. 

(1.)  Rationalism.—'-  Infidelity,  scarcely  fashioned,  and 
perhaps  hardly  conscious  of  its  own  true  character,  but 
yet  really  existing  and  putting  forth  some  degree  of 
energy,  appears  in  the  form  of  a  rationalistic  rejection 
of  Christian  doctrine.  In  this  form,  having  reference 
rather  to  the  substance  of  the  Gospel  than  to  its  proofs 
and  evidences,  infidelitj'  is  susceptible  of  such  diversi- 
fied modifications,  and  assumes  so  many  disguises,  that 
it  may  sometimes  escape  detection,  and  is  often  in  a  dis- 
position to  repel,  with  logical  correctness,  the  charges 
which  may  be  justly  brought  against  it  by  those  who 
perceive  its  real  tendency  and  nature.  The  faintest, 
but  still  dangerous  phase  of  this  rationalistic  spirit  con- 
sists in  the  habit  of  making  an  arbitrary  choice  and  se- 
lection of  dogmas  to  be  believed  by  those  who  profess- 
edly, and  with  more  or  less  sincerity,  accept  the  Chris- 
tian revelation  as  a  whole.     From  this  mihealthj-  state 
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of  mind  the  transition  is  too  easy  to  a  systematic  eleva- 
rion  of  reason  above  all  the  notices  of  revelation  ;  that  is, 
to  rationalism  applied  to  the  whole  substance  of  the 
Gospel.  This  takes  place  when  men  systematically  re- 
quire that  revealed  truth  shall  be,  not  only  not  contra- 
dictory to  sound  reason,  which  is  justly  to  be  expected, 
but  that  it  shall  be  in  accordance  with  the  independent 
notions  of  reason  or  deductions  of  the  understanding." 
With  the  class  of  thinkers  who  have  this  tendency  most 
prominently  affiliates  Mr.  Leckey,  who  has  lately  pub- 
lished a  Histori)  of  Rationalism  (London,  2  vols.  8vo). 
His  aim,  and  that  of  his  school,  evidently  is  to  reduce 
Christianity  to  a  system  of  ethics,  and  deprive  it  of  its 
supernatural  character,  holding  that  the  contest  be- 
tween the  champions  and  the  adversaries  of  religion  is 
no  longer  to  be  fought,  as  it  was  in  the  16th  and  17th 
centuries,  upon  points  of  dogmatic  theology,  and  that 
tlie  dogmatic  forms  of  the  Protestant  churches  are  no 
longer  the  efficient  antagonists  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 
Isor  are  the  free-thinkers  of  the  present  day  to  be  con- 
founded with  those  of  the  old  Yoltairean  school  in  France, 
or  with  the  English  Deists  of  the  last  century.  Their 
system  is  no  longer  exclusively  negative  and  destruc- 
tive, but,  on  the  contrary,  intensely  positive,  and,  in  its 
moral  aspect,  intensely  Christian.  It  embraces  a  series 
of  essentially  Christian  conceptions — equality,  fraterni- 
ty, the  suppression  of  war,  the  education  of  the  poor, 
the  abolition  of  slavery,  the  diifusion  of  liberty.  It  re- 
volves around  the  ideal  of  Christianity,  and  represents 
its  spirit  Avhhout  its  dogmatic  system  and  its  supernat- 
ural narratives.  From  both  of  these  it  unhesitatingly 
recoils,  while  deriving  all  its  strength  and  nourishment 
from  Christian  ethics.  Hardly  conscious  of  its  own 
character,  as  Mr.  Kiddle  tells  us,  modern  Kationalists  go 
forth  under  such  leaders  as  Leckey,  and  declare  that 
"the  idolatry  of  dogmas  will  j^ass  away,"  and  that 
"  Christianity,  being  rescued  from  sectarianism  and  in- 
tolerance that  have  defaced  it,  will  shine  by  its  own 
moral  splendor,  am!,  sublimated  above  all  the  sphere  of 
controversj',  will  assume  its  rightful  position  as  an  ideal, 
and  not  a  system  ;  as  a  person,  and  not  a  creed."  We 
see  this  great  result,  which  3Ir.  Lecliey  succeeds  in  jnc- 
tnrin;/,  in  a  somewhat  modified  form,  in  the  efforts  of 
the  free-thinkers  of  our  land,  especially  since  the  last 
meeting  of  the  "Free  Religious  Association,"  more  par- 
ticularly in  the  abolition  of  the  Sunday  laws  for  certain 
purposes  in  the  city  of  Boston,  inaugurated  first  by  the 
followers  of  Theodore  Parker.     See  Kationalisji. 

(2.)  Spiritualism.—^''  But  while  Rationalism  appears 
to  have  lost  much  of  its  former  reputation,  there  is  an- 
other method  of  arriving  at  the  same  end  which  finds 
acceptance  in  the  minds  of  many  persons  at  the  present 
day.  These  men  are  not  Rationalists ;  they  are  so-call- 
ed Spiritualists.  They  do  not  deny  the  great  truths 
which  lie  on  the  very  surface  of  the  sacred  record ;  nor 
do  they  disavow  the  fact  of  a  divine  revelation,  and  so 
leave  man  entirely  to  the  dictates  of  his  reason,  and  the 
conclusions  of  his  understanding,  with  the  additional 
aid  to  be  derived  from  his  fellow-creatures,  all  unin- 
spired like  liimself.  But  their  theory  is  this.  There 
is,  say  they,  a  revelation  made  from  God  to  man,  but  it 
is  only  subjective,  inward,  to  the  already  existing  spir- 
itual life,  or  religious  consciousness  of  humanity:  the 
ins])iration  by  which  this  life  or  consciousness  is  awak- 
ened is  common  to  every  man  who  will  wait  and  seek 
for  it;  and  as  to  religious  truth,  it  is  simply  that  which 
individuals,  or  the  mass  of  humanity,  so"  far  as  their 
powers  have  been  heightened  by  the  divine  afflatus,  are 
able  to  apprehend.  According  to  this  system,  we  are 
not  to  suppose  that  the  Gospel  amiounces  positive  spir- 
itual facts,  such,  for  example,  as  that  whicli  is  usually 
understood  by  the  atonement;  but  it  jiropdunds  ideas 
■which  may  be  differently  received  by  different  men,  and 
will  possess  a  power  and  value  according  to  the  spirit- 
ual mould  into  which  they  may  be  cast.  Now,  in  this 
Spiritualism,  let  it  be  observed,  there  is  nothing  original 
or  new.     This  system  is,  in  substance,  only  one  of  those 


phases  of  unbelief  which  have  appeared  and  disappeared 
at  intervals  from  the  earliest  ages  of  Christianity,  but 
which,  thanks  be  to  God,  have  never  yet  succeeded  in 
making  the  Gospel  obsolete,  and  in  robbing  mankind  of 
the  knowledge  of  salvation.  It  is,  however,  fraught 
with  danger,  and  its  power  of  mischief  arises,  in  no 
small  degree,  from  its  capability  of  disguise.  It  can  put  ' 
on  the  semblance  of  Christian  truth  ;  it  can  comply  with 
any  form  of  words,  even  the  soundest  form,  in  creeds 
and  confessions  drawn  up  with  the  greatest  fidelity  and 
care."  (Comp.  Hardwick,  Christ  and  other  Masters,  i, 
5  sq.)     See  Spiritualism. 

(3.)  Naturalism. — "  The  mind  that  revolts  at  mys- 
tery, or  religious  truth  which  we  cannot  know  independ- 
ently of  a  direct  and  outward  revelation,  is  also  shock- 
ed and  repelled  by  miracle.  Accordingly  we  find  that 
infidelity  sometimes  assumes  the  form  of  naturalism,  or 
an  assaidt  upon  the  Bible  chietly  with  reference  to  its 
supernatiu-al  historic  elements.  According  to  some,  the 
miracles  of  Scripture  were  really  wrought,  and  present- 
ed all  the  appearances  described  in  the  sacred  record; 
but  they  w-ere  miraculous  only  to  the  apprehension  of 
ignorant  persons,  who  did  not  understand  how  they  were 
performed.  Far  more  elaborate,  and  perhaps  more  plau- 
sible, has  been  an  attempt  of  recent  date  to  exhibit  all 
the  miraculous  and  supernatural  featiures  of  the  Gospel 
history  under  the  character  of  an  aggregate  of  myths 
or  legends.  Such  is  the  hypothesis  of  Strauss.  See 
Naturalism. 

(4.)  Deism. — "This  is  a  class  of  anti-Christian  princi- 
ples well  knowni  as  having  prevailed  in  England  chiefly 
in  the  last  century."  Infidelity  in  this  form  no  longer  ap- 
pears as  mere  philosophy,  or  speaks  in  the  accents  of  calm 
or  lofty  specidation.  It  includes,  indeed,  some  attempts 
at  historical  and  verbal  criticism,  and  makes  some  show 
of  wisdom  suited  to  the  age  in  which  it  flourished ;  but, 
for  the  most  part,  it  opens  its  mouth  in  blasphemy,  and 
proclaims  aloud  the  sentiments  of  an  evil  and  migodly 
heart.  For,  whether  we  consider  the  ignorant  misrep- 
resentations of  Paine,  the  sneers  of  Gibbon,  or  the  scoff- 
ings  of  Voltaire,  it  is  impossible  not  to  perceive  that 
their  opposition  to  the  Gospel  is  founded  upon  moral  re- 
pugnance and  distaste.  Their  writings  are  a  clear  echo 
of  that  rebeUious  sentiment,  'We  wiU  not  have  this 
man  to  reign  over  us'  (Luke  xix,  14:).  And,  so  far  as 
the  school  of  infidelity  continues  to  subsist,  we  find  its 
adherents,  for  the  most  part,  among  men  of  depraved 
moral  habits,  of  low  taste  and  uncultivated  intellect,  rev- 
elling very  often  in  the  haunts  of  profligacy  and  vice, 
or  fiUed  with  political  rancor,  and  struggling  against  the 
restraints  of  all  laws,  human  and  divine."  (Comp.  Wa- 
terland.  Worlds,  v,  4  sq. ;  Hardwick,  Christ  and  other  Mas- 
ters, i,  38  sq.)     See  Dkism, 

(5.)  Pantheism. — "  Some  men  there  are  who,  while 
they  reject  Christianity,  and  know  not  the  true  God, 
yet  retain  the  impression  of  a  presiding  or  universal  In- 
tellect; but,  at  the  same  time,  that  which  they  thus  rec- 
ognise as  mental  energy,  or  the  divine  essence,  or  even 
a  divine  being,  they  regard  as  more  or  less  identical  with 
nature,  conceiving  that,  in  some  way  or  other,  either 
God  is  the  universe,  or  the  universe  is  God.  This  is 
Pantheism  in  its  twofold  aspect."     See  Pantheism. 

(G.)  A  theism. — "  There  appears  to  be  only  one  step  low- 
er to  which  even  the  boldest  infidelitj'  can  descend,  and 
thatis.4/^mw,  properly  so  called.  The  Atheist  is  some- 
times satisfied  with  taking  a  merely  negative  position. 
Without  attempting  to  prove  that  there  is  no  God,  he 
simply  affirms  that,  to  his  apprehension,  there  is  no  suf- 
ficient proof  of  his  existence,  or  that  the  evidences  of 
his  being  and  his  operation,  to  which  many  men  appeal, 
are  to  his  mind  no  evidence  whatever,  and  therefore  he 
holds  himself  excused  from  believing  that  there  is  a 
God,  and  from  accepting  the  consequences  which  must 
follow  from  such  admission,  respecting  the  creation  of 
the  world,  the  responsibility  of  man,  and  the  prospect  of 
immortality  hereaiter.  But  this  position,  drearj'  as  it 
is,  by  no  means  forms  a  resting-place  of  this  infidel  phi- 
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losophy.  Atlieism,  even  in  the  present  daj',  is  positive 
and  dogmatic  in  its  teachings.  It  proCesses  to  account 
for  the  absence  of  a  Deity,  and  to  prove  that  there  is  no 
God,  or,  at  least,  that  there  is  none  engaged  in  present 
operation  on  the  universe  around  us."     See  Athkism. 

II.  Causes  of  Injidditij. — The  chief  source  of  infidel- 
ity is  undoubtedly  a  moral  one.  "  It  is  evident,"  re- 
marks Pearson  (Modern  Infidelity,  pt.  ii,  ch.  i),  "  that 
luibelief,  generally-  speaking,  can  originate  in  only  one 
of  two  sources ;  either  in  a  deficiency  of  evidence,  or  in 
a  state  of  mind  and  heart  on  which  the  clearest  and 
strongest  evidence  has  no  power.  Tlie  causes  of  infi- 
delity, we  are  persuaded,  are  more  ethical  than  intellect- 
ual. This  persuasion  is  greatly  strengthened  bj^  the 
perusal  of  some  of  the  productions  of  our  modern  infidel 
writers."  "Nothing  can  be  more  contemptible,"  says 
professor  Garbett  (Mod. Philosoph.  Infidelity, \>.b), "than 
the  arfjumentative  resources  of  modern  infidelity.  It 
does  not  reasoii,  it  only  postulates ;  it  dreams  and  it  dog- 
matizes. Nor  can  it  claim  invention."  This  testimony 
is  true.  Indeed,  we  venture  to  assert,  that  the  general 
strain  of  argument  brought  to  bear  against  Christianity 
by  its  modern  assailants  would  not  be  tolerated  for  a 
moment  within  the  province  of  purely  Uterary  criticism. 
The  strong  determination  to  withstand  everything  in 
the  shape  of  reasonable  evidence  contrasts  ver^-  much 
with  the  feeble  argumentation  by  which  many  of  the 
truths  of  religion  are  set  aside.  Be  it  atheism  or  pan- 
theism, naturalism  or  spiritualism,  indiflFerentism  or  for- 
malism, the  will  has  much  to  do  with  it.  IMoral  evi- 
dence is  the  appropriate  proof  of  moral  truth.  All  mor- 
al evidence  is  cumulative ;  but,  however  strong  it  may 
be,  it  is  never  irresistible.  An  indocile  mind  can  ward 
it  off.  The  existence  of  God  [see  God]  does  not  admit 
of  demonstration,  but  moral  certainty.  See  Evidence. 
So  the  personality  of  God,  though  much  more  rational 
than  pantheism,  does  not  admit  of  mathematical  dem- 
onstration. Christianity  is  based  upon  evidence.  The 
reason  why  evidence  is  necessary  is  to  be  found  in  our 
moral  constitution  as  rational,  discriminating,  account- 
able agents ;  and  in  the  fact  that,  from  the  existence  of 
evil  in  the  world,  we  were  otherwise  liable  to  deception 
in  reference  to  our  highest  interests.  It  could  never  be 
a  man's  duty  to  believe  in  a  revelation  claiming  to  it- 
self tlie  authority  of  heaven,  unless  that  revelation  bore, 
legibly  on  its  front,  heaven's  signature,  or  was  in  some 
way  attended  with  heaven's  evidencing  power.  The 
evidence  tliat  attests  the  truth  of  Christianity,  vast,  va- 
ried, and  of  great  cumulative  power  though  it  be,  is  not, 
however,  irresistible.  No  man  is  warranted  to  expe(*t 
it  to  be  so.  Faith  is  a  moral  act,  and,  while  resting  on 
a  strong  groundwork  of  proof,  it  must  have  some  difli- 
culties  over  which  to  triumph.  Origen,  sjieaking  of  the 
difficulties  in  the  Bible  revelation,  and  of  those  in  the 
revelation  of  nature,  says  :  "  In  botli  we  see  a  self-con- 
cealing, self-revealing  God,  who  makes  himself  known 
only  to  those  who  earnestly  seek  him ;  in  both  are  found 
stimulants  to  faith,  and  occasions  for  unbelief."  "  There 
is  light  enough,"  says  Pascal,  "  for  those  wlio  sincerely 
wish  to  see,  and  darkness  enough  for  those  of  an  oppo- 
site description."  Mr.  Newman  tells  us  it  "supersedes 
the  authoritative  force  of  outward  miracles  entirely"  to 
say  that "  a  really  overpowering  miraculous  (iroof  would 
have  destroyed  the  moral  character  of  faith."  This, 
liowever,  is  not  argument,  but  a  foolish  dogmatic  asser- 
tion. The  Christian  miracles  are  of  "  a  convincing  and 
stupendous  character,"  and  yet  not  so  overpowering  as 
the  axiom  that  a  whole  is greaterthan  its  jiart ;  and  v.e 
lack  sagacity  to  perceive  where  lies  the  contradiction 
between  these  statements.  Evidence  is  obligatory  on 
man,  not  because  it  is  overpowering  or  irresistible,  but 
because  it  preponderates. 

Besides  the  moral  ground,  there  are  certain  subordi- 
nate causes  constantly  operating,  e.  g.  Speculative  Phi- 
losophy (q.  V.) ;  corruptions  of  Christianity  [see  Chkis- 
TiANiTV ;  RoMANisji]  ;  religious  intolerance  [see  Tol- 
eration] ;   and,  more    especially,  tlie    connection   of 


C'hurch  and  State.  In  our  own  country,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  fact  that  religion  is  a  matter  of  private  opinion 
has  brought  upon  us  the  charge,  from  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic,  that  in  our  corporate  capacity  we,  by  our 
Ijcculiar  position  on  this  point,  permit  the  inference  that 
we  "distinctly  aiiirni  that  no  religion  is  true,  but  that 
all  theological  systems  are  human  speculations  upon  a 
doubtful  matter,  more  or  less  plausible  in  theinselves, 
and  containing  a  greater  or  less  amount  of  truth,  but  no 
one  of  which  is  so  probable  that  we  wUl  act  in  a  mat- 
ter so  important  and  legislate  upon  the  theory  of  its 
truth."  It  is  held  by  sceptics  that  it  is  not  possible  to 
prove  any  other  theoretical  justification  of  toleration,  or 
religious  equality,  or  whatever  else  the  system  which 
treats  religion  as  a  matter  of  private  opinion  is  called, 
than  one  which  is  foinided  on  the  principle  that  religion 
is  matter  of  opinion ;  in  other  words,  that  the  best  of  all 
religions  is  doubtfid.  The  mere  non-acceptance  of  the 
Koran  or  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Creed,  after  notice  of 
their  contents,  appears  to  them  to  amount  to  a  denial 
of  the  truth  of  the  claims  of  Mohammed  and  the  pope 
respectively.  They  argue  thus  fn^m  the  position  that  a 
nation  cannot  remain  on  neutnil  grounds  in  a  matter  in 
which  it  is  theoretically,  and  jiractically  too,  impossible 
to  be  neutral,  and  that  the  18th  century  theories  of  gov- 
ernment, which  led  the  founders  of  our  Constitution  to 
think  otherwise,  are  fundamentally  wrong  {T/te  Aution, 
1868,  p.  345).     See  Church. 

For  further  information,  see  the  different  articles  re- 
ferred to  above,  and  also  the  articles  Evidences  of 
Christianity;  Parker;  Posnivis:\i;  rNr.i;i.iEF.  See 
also  Garbett,  J/w/erH  PMlv.^fojihicdl  Jiiji,h /i/y ;  Rogers, 
Reason  and  Faith ;  Rogers,  IJ/ijisr  of  I'nit/i ;  Riddle, 
Natural  History  of  Infidelity  (I'.anipton  Lect.  for  1852, 
8vo);  Thomson,  ^ic/«V(*  Faith  (Loud.  1861,  8vo);  Mor- 
gan, Christianity  and  Modern  Infidelity  (London,  1854, 
rimo);  Pearson,  P/-«2e  Essay  on  Infidelity  (Lond.  1800, 
21st  edition) ;  London  Review,  No.  5.  ^rt.  i ;  Ch.  of  Eny- 
land  Rerieir.  Oct.  1854,  art.  iii ;  AVhavton,  Theism  and  the 
M„d,  ni  Sr,i,tlcal  Theories  (Phila.  1859, 12mo) ;  Sainte.s, 
lli^lDiy  if  Uiitionalism  (Lond.  1849, 8vo) ;  Christian  Re- 
view, iii,  184;  North  Britiah  Rfvieii-.  xv,  18;  Princeton 
Review,  xii,  81 ;  Nelson.  ( 'm/sr  and  ( 'iire  of  Infidelity  (N. 
Y.  12mo) ;  Godwin,  Phil<i.«ijdiy  if.  I  theism  (Loud.  I'SoS) ; 
Van  Jlildert,  Boyle  Lectures  on  the  Rise  and  Proyress  of 
Infidelity  (Lond.'  1820,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  Hurst,  ///.s/.  of  Ra- 
tionalism (2d  ed.  N.  Y.  1866,  8vo)  ;  Hagenl)ach.  (jerman 
Rationalism  (N.York,  1865);  Farrar,  Crit.  ll/.^/.  of  Free 
Thought  (N.  Y.  1863,  8vo) ;  Evanyel  (imui.  /:,  r.  is.;:.,  p. 
162  sq. ;  Mercersb. Rev.  July,  1869 ;  Me/h.  (luarl.  Ri  eiew, 
1863,  p.  687  sq. ;  1864,  p.  682  sq. 

Infinite.     See  Attributes  ;  God. 

Infinity,  without  end  or  limit,  the  negation  of  finite : 
uTrtipov,  "  un-endlich." 

I.  The  Indefinite.— Besides  the  definite  consciousness 
of  which  logic  formidates  the  laws,  there  is  also  an  in- 
definite consciousness  which  cannot  be  formulated.  Be- 
sides complete  thoughts,  and  besides  the  thoughts 
which,  though  incomplete,  admit  of  completion,  there 
are  thoughts  which  it  is  impossible  to  complete,  and 
yet  which  are  real,  in  the  sense  that  they  are  normal 
affections  of  the  intellect.  Positive  knowledge,  how- 
ever extensive  it  may  become,  does  not  and  never  can 
fill  the  whole  region  of  possible  thoiight. '  At  the  utter- 
most reach  of  discovery  there  arises,  and  must  ever 
arise,  the  question, What  lies  beyond?  Regarding  sci- 
ence as  a  gradually  increasing  sphere,  we  may  say  that 
every  addition  to  its  surface  does  but  bring  it  into  wider 
contact  witli  surrounding  nescience.  There  is  always 
something  which  forms  alike  the  raw  material  of  defi- 
nite thought,  and  remains  after  the  defiiiiteness  which 
thinking  gave  to  it  has  been  destroyed  (H.  Spencer, 
First  Principles,  p.  21  sq.,  88,  90  sq.).  This  vague  ele- 
ment in  thought,  which  is  ineradicable,  Spencer  consid- 
ers to  be  the  gromidwork  of  the  feeling  of  awe,  and  of 
natural  religion.  It  is  the  infinite  in  this  sense,  the  at- 
tempt to  conceive  which  mvolves  a  contradiction  in 
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terms;  which  can  only  be  believed  to  exist,  but  can 
never  become  an  object  to  consciousness.  "If  all 
thought  is  limitation;  if  whatever  we  conceive  is,  bj' 
the  very  act  of  conception,  regarded  as  finite,  the  infi- 
nite, from  a  human  point  of  view,  is  merely  a  name  for 
the  absence  of  those  conditions  under  which  thought  is 
possible"  (Jlansell's  Bampton  Lectures,  p.  48 ;  comp.  p. 
30,  63,  80,  118 ;  see  esp.  notes  on  p.  48  and  51,  4th  ed.). 

II.  The  Infinite  us  an  Interminable  Series. — Aristotle 
mentions  five  ways  (Pfn/s.  Ausc.  203,  b.  15)  in  Avhich 
the  notion  of  the  u-rrtipov  is  attained :  («)  From  the  un- 
limited duration  of  time;  {b)  from  the  possibility  of 
perpetually  subdividing  magnitudes;  (c)  from  the  con- 
tinuance of  growth  and  decay  in  nature ;  (d)  from  the 
fact  that  limitation  is  always  relative,  and  never  abso- 
lute ;  and  (e),  '■  the  strongest  proof  of  all,"  from  the  ina- 
bility to  conceive  a  limit  to  number,  magnitude,  and 
space.  Any  given  moment  of  time  is  both  preceded 
and  succeecled  by  another,  and  that  by  another  without 
end.  Any  magnitude  admits  of  multiplication  or  divi- 
sion, and  the  multiples  or  parts  are  again  capable  of 
multiplication  or  division,  respectively,  v.ithout  limit. 
An}'  effect  in  nature  is  the  result  of  a  cause  which,  again, 
is  the  effect  of  another  cause  in  an  endless  regress ;  and, 
conversely,  every  effect  is  itself  the  cause  of  some  other 
effect,  and  this,  in  its  turn,  is  the  cause  of  another  effect, 
and  so  on  in  an  interminable  progress.  Time,  space, 
and  causation  thus  exhibit  infinity  in  the  form  of  a 
straight  line  or  series  of  terms  without  beginning  or 
end.  The  characteristics  of  this  mode  of  the  infinite 
are :  (1)  that  it  is  purely  negative,  i.  e.  is  the  mere 
process  of  passing  beyond  limitations;  (2)  that  it  pos- 
tulates the  perpetual  recurrence  of  limitations  as  its 
condition ;  and  (3)  that,  as  an  endless  series,  it  is  inca- 
pable of  being  thought  out,  it  is  always  possible  and 
never  actual,  it  cannot  be  said  to  exist,  but  always  to  be 
in  the  act  of  coming  into  existence. 

It  follows  from  this  that,  if  infinity  is  an  idea  realiza- 
ble by  the  mind,  it  must  be  conceived  in  some  other 
way  than  as  a  linear  series;  it  must  be  capable  of  an 
expression  which  is  at  once  definite,  and  yet  preserves 
the  true  character  of  infinity.  Mathematical  science 
does  this  by  the  summation  of  an  infinite  series  in  a 
finite  expression,  and  manipulates  botli  the  infinite  and 
the  infinitesimal  as  terms  having  a  definite  meaning  in 
calculation.  The  possibility  of  conceiving  tlie  infinite 
as  complete  may  be  seen  more  easily  from  the  consider- 
ation that  any  object  which  we  can  see,  handle,  imag- 
ine, conceive,  without  any  difficulty,  e.  g.  a  fruit,  or  a 
stone,  is  really  the  sum  of  an  infinite  number  of  parts 
into  which  it  may  be  divided,  an  infinite,  therefore, 
wliich  is  not  merely  coming  into  existence,  but  actually 
exists  here  and  now.  Regarded,  too,  under  the  aspect 
of  a  term  in  the  line  of  causation,  any  object  in  nature 
sums  up  an  infinite  series  in  itself.  For,  as  an  effect,  it 
is  the  result  of  all  previous  causes,  and,  as  a  cause,  the 
germ  of  all  succeeding  effects. 

These  summations  of  the  serial  infinite,  whether 
achieved  by  the  formuhe  of  mathematics  or  presented 
as  complete,  in  every  portion  of  space,  in  every  period 
of  time,  and  in  every  object  in  nature,  are  anticipations 
of  a  higher  form  of  infinity  which  is  revealed  by  the 
mind  of  man. 

III.  The  Spiritual  Infinite  (infinitum  rationis,  infini- 
tum actu,  'itXov  TtXtiov)  differs  from  the  former,  not  so 
much  in  excluding  as  including  the  limit  or  boundary 
of  which  it  is  the  negation,  i.  e.  as  not  limited  from 
without  and  perpetually  passing  beyond  the  limit,  but 
as  limiting  itself.  As  the  natural  dr  mathematical  in- 
finite is  represented  by  the  line,  so  the  rational  or  spir- 
itual infinite  finds  its  apiiropriate  symbol  in  the  circle, 
i.  e.  the  line  which  is  without  beginning  or  end,  and  at 
the  same  time  is  limited  at  every  point  by  itself.  It  is 
thus  at  once  absolutely  unlimited,  and  yet  absolutely 
definite.  The  transition  from  II  to  Illmay  be  iUus- 
tratcd  by  the  mathematical  definition  of  a  straight  line 
as  the  chord  of  an  infinite  circle.     Such  is  the  infinite 


as  exhibited  in  (a)  the  thought  and  (b)  the  volition  of 
man. 

(rt)  Consciousness,  and  thought  as  a  mode  of  con- 
sciousness, involve  the  opposition  of  the  subject  which 
thinks  and  the  object  about  which  it  thinks.  As  a  con- 
dition of  thinking  at  all,  the  mind  must  set  its  thought 
over  against  itself  as  not  itself,  and  conversely,  as  the 
condition  of  an  object  being  thought  of  at  all,  it  must 
be  presented  as  distinct  from  the  mind  which  thinks  of 
it.  Here,  then,  is  a  limitation  or  barrier  which  consti- 
tutes what  is  called  "  the  finiteness"  of  the  human  un- 
derstanding. The  thinker  is  limited  and  conditioned 
by  his  thought,  the  thought  is  limited  and  conditioned 
by  the  thinker.  But,  as  it  is  possible  to  present  any 
object  to  thought,  it  is  competent  for  the  thinker  to  pre- 
sent himself  &&  the  object  about  which  he  thinks,  i.  e.  to 
be  at  once  the  subject  which  thinks  and  the  object 
which  is  thought  about.  This  capability  of  self-con- 
sciousness, of  which,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  the 
lower  animals  are  destitute,  constitutes  at  once  the  pride 
and  the  degradation  of  man,  is  a  source  at  once  of  his 
best  and  his  worst  actions.  Here  we  have  the  analogue 
of  the  line  returning,  as  the  circumference  of  a  circle, 
into  itself.  The  limitation  of  the  thinker  by  the  object 
thought  of  is  as  real  as  before,  only  it  is  a  limitation  of 
himself  by  himself:  he  is  conditioned,  as  before,  but 
self-conditioned,  i.  e.  infinite.     See  Personalty. 

(b)  The  same  infinity  appears  in  free  wiU.  As  free, 
a  man  does  an  action  which  originates  absolutely  with 
himself.  But  this  action  has  a  permanent  effect  on  his 
character,  and  thus  determines  the  quality  of  the  next 
action.  This  new  action  is  also  originated  absolutely 
by  the  free  agent,  but  the  agent  himself  is  modified, 
conditioned,  limited,  by  the  previons  action.  The  agent 
has  thus  his  freedom  limited  and  defined,  and  increas- 
ingly so  with  every  fresh  action,  but  he  is  limited  by 
that  of  which  he  is  himself  the  absolute  originator.  He 
is  finite  (limited,  conditioned)  and  at  the  same  time  in-< 
finite  (unlimited,  unconditioned),  because  he  is  self-con-, 
ditioned.     See  Liberty. 

It  is  in  this  sense,  rather  than  in  that  of  infinite  mag- 
nitude, that  infinity  is  an  attribute  of  God,  See  The- 
ism. 

lY.  Relation  to  the  Finite. — It  follows  from  what  has 
been  said  above  (a)  that,  although  the  essence  of  infin- 
ity is  the  transcendence  of  every  limitation,  yet  that 
the  finite  and  limited,  even  when  excluded  (I  and  II), 
Js  postulated  as  a  condition  of  infinity,  and  that  in  the 
higher  forms  of  infinity  the  limit  is  included,  or,  rather, 
imposed  from  within.  Even  in  the  sense  of  the  indefi- 
nite residuum  of  thought,  definite  thinking  is  presup- 
posed as  the  condition  of  our  becoming  conscious  of  the 
vague  element  beyond.  The  serial  infinite,  again,  as 
the  mere  process  of  transcending  every  given  term,  pos- 
tulates the  perpetual  recurrence  of  terms  to  transcend : 
UTnipov,  says  Aristotle,  fxlv  ovv  tariv  ov  Kara  Troalv 
Xafiliavovciv,  ahi  tl  XajSuv  i'cTiv  tlio  {Phys.  Ausc. 
207,  a.  7) — "  The  quantitative  infinite  is  that  which  al- 
viaxs  has  something  outside  it,  i.  e.  a  term  'not  yet 
reached.' "  The  spiritual  infinite,  lastly,  as  the  self-de- 
termination of  thought  and  volition,  is,  ex  vi  termini,  a 
process  of  generating  at  every  step  the  finite  and  limit- 
ed, {h)  On  the  other  hand,  it  -would  be  a  reversal  of 
the  true  order  to  conceive  the  infinite  to  be,  as  its  etj-- 
mology  suggests,  the  mere  negation  of  the  finite,  and, 
as  such,  a  secondarj'  and  deriveii  idea.  On  such  a  sup- 
position it  becomes  impossible  to  explain  how  we  be- 
come conscious  of  limitation  at  all.  How,  it  maj'  be 
asked,  do  we  know  that  thought  is  finite  if  we  know 
nothing  first  of  the  infinite?  How  is  the  consciousness 
of  limitation  possible  except  as  the  negation  of  what  is 
unlimited?  The  infinite  is  thus,  as  the  condition  of  the 
finite,  prior  and  positive;  the  finite,  as  the  limit  ex- 
cluded, included,  self-imposed  by  the  infinite,  posterior 
and  negative. 

The  relation  of  God,  as  the  Infinite,  to  the  world  and 
the  soul,  as  finite,  is  considered  elsewhere.     But,  unless 
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((()  bo  home  in  mind,  the  logical  result  is  deism,  and  if 
{h)  be  iiej^lected,  i)aii theism. 

V.  /i/Jii/i///  (/.s  si/mbolized  in  the  Imarjination. — We  find 
the  attempt  to  jiictiire  the  infinite  to  the  imagination 
among  non-European  nations  in  the  form  of  a  state  of 
vacancy  immediately  preceding  creation.  The  constit- 
uents of  the  image  are  generally  air  and  water.  The 
image  of  mere  air  or  mere  water  would  be  no  realizable 
image  at  all,  because  involving  no  distinction.  But  in 
the  contrast  of  the  two  we  get  that  minimum  of  defi- 
niteness  which  renders  the  image  possible.  A  beauti- 
fidly  pure  representation  of  the  imagined  infinite  is 
found  in  the  sacred  books  of  the  aborigines  of  tinate- 
mala  (Max  Miiller's  C/n>s,  i,  333).  It  is  as  follows: 
"  There  was  a  time  when  all  that  exists  in  heaven  and 
earth  was  made.  All  was  then  in  suspense;  all  was 
calm  and  silent.  All  was  immovable,  all  peaceful,  and 
the  vast  space  of  the  heavens  was  empty.  There  was 
no  man,  no  animal,  no  shore,  no  trees;  heaven  alone 
existed.  The  face  of  the  earth  was  not  to  be  seen; 
there  was  only  the  still  expanse  of  the  sea  and  the 
heaven  above.  Divine  beings  were  on  the  waters  like 
a  growing  light.  Their  voice  was  heard  as  they  medi- 
tated and  consulted,  and  when  the  dawa  arose  man 
appeared."  Here  we  have  as  the  constituents  of  the 
image  "empty  heaven,"  or  space,  and — which  is  intro- 
duced as  if  not  at  all  contradictory  to  the  statement 
that  "heaven  alone  existed" — the  "stiU  expanse  of  the 
sea."  [Compare  this  with  the  account  in  holy  Scrip- 
ture, where  the  constituents  of  the  image  are  (1)  "  dark- 
ness upon  the  face  of  the  abyss,"  and  (2)  the  surface  of 
the  waters,  with  the  Divine  Spirit  hovering  between 
the  two,  and  calling  light  into  being.]  In  the  Hindu 
account  the  creative  sjjirit  is  represented  as  rowing 
about  in  a  boat  upon  the  ocean. 

We  have  substantially  the  same  image  of  the  infinite 
lying  at  the  back  of  the  Greek  mind.  But  there  are 
two  differences.  (1)  The  double  image  is  dismembered. 
The  symbol  of  Thales  is  water  alone;  of  Anaximander, 
the  void  in  suspense ;  of  Anaximenes,  the  atmosphere ; 
of  Xenophanes,  the  globe  of  the  sky.  (2)  The  infinite 
is  not  pictured  as  preceding  the  emergence  of  finite 
things,  but  as  underlying  the  process  of  nature,  as  it  is 
ordinarily  known. 

The  Egyptian  symbol  of  the  serpent  with  his  tail  in 
his  mouth  approaches  the  mathematical  representation 
of  infinite  length.  —  Blunt,  Tlieol.  Did.  i,  34G  sq.  See 
Journal  of  Speculatioe  Philosophi/,  July,  1870. 

Infirmerer  is  the  name  of  the  person  who  "  had 
the  care  of  the  sick-house,  in  which  Lent  and  fasts  were 
not  observed,  had  charge  of  the  burial  of  the  dead,  pro- 
vided physicians  and  Li^iendance,  and  flesh -meat."— 
Walcott,  Sac7-ed  A  i-chceology,  p.  329. 

Infralapsarians.     See  Sublapsariaxs. 

Infiila  (otiierwise  called  rnitra,  ffrt^avog,  corona, 
KidaoiQ,  diadema,  and  riapa,  ti(ira)  is  a  cap  worn,  since 
the  16th  century,  by  the  bishops  of  the  Eoman  Catholic 
and  Greek  churclies,  as  one  of  the 'insignia  of  their  epis- 
copal oflicc.     See  jMiTiiE. 

Ingathering,  Feast  of.  See  Festivals  ;  Tab- 
EiiNAt  i.iis.  Feast  ok. 

Ingelheim  is  the  name  of  a  place  at  which  a  church 
council  (Concilium  J nffelenheiincn.se)  was  held  June  27. 
948,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Roman  legate  jNIarinus, 
and  in  the  presence  of  the  German  emperor  Otho  I  and 
king  Louis  Outremer.  The  principal  business  of  the 
council  was  the  punishment  of  Hugo,  count  of  Paris, 
whom  it  excommunicated.  It  also  ilecided  that  no  lay- 
man shoukl  present  a  clerk  to  a  church,  or  dispossess 
him,  without  the  consent  of  the  bishop ;  that  the  whole 
of  Easter  week  be  kept  as  a  festival,  and  the  three  days 
following  Wliitsunday ;  that  St.  Mark's  day  be  kept 
with  fasting  on  account  of  the  great  litany,  as  was  done 
on  the  rogation  days  preceding  the  feast  of  the  Ascen- 
sion ;  and  that  all  differences  as  to  tithe  be  settled  in  an 
ecclesiastical  synod,  instead  of  granting  tlii:*  power  to 


tlie  civil  courts. — Landon,  Manual  of  Councik,  p.  267. 
(J.  H.  W.) 

Ingen  is  the  name  of  a  deified  Japanese,  wbo  is  said 
to  have  arrived  atwut  16u3  in  Japan,  whither  his  zeal 
for  the  religion  of  Siaka  had  led  him.  He  was  at  first 
regarded  by  the  Japanese  only  as  a  saint,  but  at  a  sea- 
son of  an  excessive  drought  they  came  to  him  and  be- 
sought his  prayers  (kitii)  to  avert  the  judgment  of 
heaven;  and  the  rain  descending  in  mighty  torrents 
shortly  after  the  offering  up  of  Ingen's  prayer,  the  peo- 
]ilc  thought  him  no  longer  earthly,  and  deified  him. — 
Kaeniiifcr,  ///.s/.  ./f^jaw,  A]ipend. ;  Broughton,  Bihliothe- 
ca  y/«/.  .S((c.  i,  533,     (f.  H.VV.) 

Ingham,  Benjamin,  was  bom  at  Ossctt,  Yorkshire, 
June  11, 1712.  He  received  a  liberal  education,  first  at 
Batley  school,  and  afterwards  at  Queen's  College,  Ox- 
ford, where,  in  1733,  he  joined  himself  with  Charles  and 
John  Wesley,  the  founders  of  IMethodism,  In  1735  he 
received  episcopal  ordination,  and  in  the  same  year  em- 
I  barked  with  Mr.  Wesley  for  Georgia.  He  remained  in 
I  Georgia  about  two  years,  visited  Carolina  and  Pennsyl- 
j  vania,  and  then  returned  to  England,  where,  soon  after 
j  his  arrival,  he  accompanied  Wesley  to  Herrnlutt,  the 
i  seat  of  the  Moravians,  and  so  strong  became  his  sympa- 
thies with  this  excellent  people  that  he  could  not  sacri- 
fice his  attachment  to  them  when  the  Methodists  revolt- 
ed from  the  disorders  of  the  Fetter-lane  society.  He 
went  into  Yorkshire,  and  with  incredible  itinerant  la- 
bors, assisted  by  Moravian  companions,  he  founded  there 
what  may  be  called  a  Moravian  form  of  IMethodism. 
Preaching  stations  were  established  throughout  the 
county  and  in  neighboring  shires.  At  Birstal  he  took 
Nelson  publicly  by  the  hand,  and  gave  him  liberty  to 
i  speak  in  all  his  chapels.  The  Wesleys,  Whitclield,  JNIa- 
I  dan,  and  Komaine  often  preached  for  his  societies,  and 
they  seem  to  have  been  generally  recognised  by  the 
Methodistic  leaders  as  a  legitimate  branch  of  the  great 
revival,  notwithstanding  Wesley's  people  in  Yorkshire 
experienced  many  vexations  from  the  eccentricities  of 
j  individual  preachers,  who  retained  some  of  the  London 
:  ]\Ioravian  follies.  Within  a  few  years,  the  number  of. 
"  Inghamite"  societies  reached  eighty-four.  In  1741, 
j\Ir.  Ingham  married  Lady  Margaret  Hastings,  sister  to 
the  earl  of  Huntingdon,  on  which  he  removed  his  resi- 
dence from  Ossett  to  Abberford,  where  he  continued  to 
reside  till  his  death.  After  forming  this  connection,  he 
was  so  far  from  relaxing  in  his  exertions  to  preach  the 
Gospel  that  he  greatly  extended  the  sphere  of  his  oper- 
ations, and,  in  process  of  time,  may  be  said  to  have  evan- 
gelized all  the  surrounding  country.  Ingham  was  ad- 
mitted to  Wesley's  Conference  in  Leeds,  but  the  precise 
relation  of  his  societies  to  the  \\'esleyan  body  was  never 
defined.  He  had  his  own  Conferences  also,  and  at  one 
of  them  was  elected  a  r/eneral  overseer,  or  bishop.  Lady 
Huntingdon,  who  could  not  approve  all  the  ilisciplinary 
f?atures  of  his  societies,  attempted  to  promote  a  union 
of  them  with  Wesley,  and  she  sent  Whitefiehl  to  New- 
castle-upon-T3'ne  to  meet  the  Wesle^-s  for  consultation 
on  the  subject.  Charles  assented,  but  John  declined  the 
overture,  very  wisely,  as  events  demonstrated.  In  1759, 
Ingham  read  "Sandeman's  Letters  on  Theron  and  As- 
pasio,"  and  "  Glas's  Testimony  of  the  King  of  Martyrs." 
These  works  produced  such  an  impression  on  his  mind 
that  he  deputed  two  of  his  preachers  to  Scotland  to  learn 
more  fully  the  views  of  their  authors.  At  Edinburgh 
they  met  Sandeman,  and  Glas  at  Dundee.  They  re- 
turned converts  to  the  Sandemanian  principles,  and  im- 
mediately spread  discontent  and  disputes  among  the  so- 
cieties. Ingham's  authority  could  not  control  the  par- 
tisan violence  which  sr)on  broke  out.  He  called  in  the 
assistance  of  his  friends.  The  countess  of  Huntingdon 
wrote  them  letters.  Whitefield  used  his  antiuence  to 
save  them.  Romaine  hastened  into  Yorkshire,  but  could 
not  restrain  them.  Ingham  attempted  to  excommuni- 
cate the  disturbers,  but  it  was  an  endless  task.  The 
whole  order  was  wrecked  and  sunk.     Thirteen  societies 
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onlv  remained  from  more  than  eighty  which  had  flour- 
ished with  all  the  evidences  of  permanent  prosperity. 
Ingham  seems  to  have  remained  a  Sandemanian  (q.  v.), 
and  developed  his  views  in  a  Treatise  on  the  Faith  and 
Ilopeof  the  Gospel  {MGi).  He  died  in  1772.  Some  of 
his  societies  came  to  the  Wesleyan  Church ;  others  unit- 
ed with  the  Daleites  (q.  v.),  a  class  of  Scotch  Independ- 
ents. See  Jones,  Christian  Biography,  s.  v. ;  Stevens, 
Ilistor;/  of  Methodism,  i,  390  sq. 

Inghamites.     See  iNGH.ur. 

Inglis,  Charles,  D.U.,  was  born  in  Ireland  about 
the  year  1733.  Emigrating  to  America,  he  took  charge 
of  the  Free  School  at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  previous  to  1759, 
and,  having  decided  to  enter  the  ministry,  he  went  to 
England  for  ordination.  The  Society  for  the  Propaga- 
tion of  the  Gospel  appointed  him  their  missionary  at 
Dover,  Del.,  his  field  embracing  the  whole  county  of 
Kent,  including  three  churches.  In  1765  he  became 
assistant  minister  of  Trinitj-,  N.  Y.,  and  catechist  to  the 
negroes.  He  received  the  honorary  degree  of  A.B.  from 
King's  College,  N.Y.,  in  1767,  and  those  of  A.M.  and  D.D. 
fnjm  <  )xford  some  years  later.  In  the  progress  of  the 
IJevoliition  he  took  part  with  the  Tories,  and  in  1775  re- 
plied to  Paine's  Common  ,Seiise  by  a  pam|jhlet  which  was 
so  offensive  to  the  '•  Sons  of  Liberty"  that  they  commit- 
ted it  to  the  flames.  When  preaching  before  Washing- 
ton, in  the  same  year,  he  refused  to  omit  the  prayer  for 
the  king  and  the  royal  family.  After  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  he  caused  his  church  to  be  closed,  and 
took  refuge  in  Flushing,  then  in  possession  of  the  lioy- 
alists.  He  was  chosen  rector  of  Trinity,  N.  Y.,  in  1777. 
In  consequence  of  many  losses  during  the  Revolution 
and  political  differences,  he  found  it  necessary  finally  to 
leave  the  countrj%  In  1783  he  sailed  for  Nova  Scotia, 
of  which  province  he  was  appointed  bishop  in  1787,  as 
the  first  colonial  bishop  of  the  Church  of  England.  He 
resided  at  Halifax  till  his  death,  Feb.,  1816.  He  pub- 
lished 7'm-o  Sermons;  and  a  Letter  in  "Hawkins's  His- 
torical Notices."  —  Sprague,  .1  nnals,  v,  186  ;  Allibone, 
Diet,  of  Authors,  i,m2. 

Inglis,  John,  D.D.,  a  Scotch  divine,  was  born  about 
1763.  He  was  at  one  time  minister  at  the  Grayfriars' 
Church,  Edinburgh.  He  died  in  1884.  Inglis  is  known 
as  the  author  of  a  Defence  if  Ecclesiastical  Estahlish- 
ments,  and  a  Vindication  <fthe  christian  Faith  (Edinb. 
1830,  8vo.).— Allibone,  JJi'ct.  of  Authors,  i,  932;  Black- 
icood's  Mar/azine,  xxv,  109. 

Ingraham,  Ira,  a  Congregational  minister,  was  born 
at  Cornwall,  Vt.,  Dec.  1,  1791,  and  educated  at  Middle- 
burj'  College,  where  he  graduated  in  1 81 5.  After  teach- 
ing for  a  time  in  the  Southern  States,  pursuing  also  his 
theological  studies,  he  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the 
Addison  Association,  Addison,  Yt.,  June  3,  1819.  May, 
1820,  the  Congregational  church  in  Orvill  was  offered 
him,  and  he  was  there  ordained  June  20, 1820.  He  left 
this  charge  in  1822,  and  after  supplying  several  pulpits, 
and  acting  for  a  brief  period  as  agent  of  the  "  Presbyte- 
rian Education  Society,"  he  was  installed  over  the  Con- 
greg.it  innal  church  at  \Yest  Bradford,  iSIass.,  Dec.  1, 1824. 
In  l.s.so  he  removed  to  Brandon,  Yt.,  and  in  1834  left  that 
place  to  assume  the  duties  of  secretary  of  the  Yermont 
Domestic  ^Missionary  Society.  In  1839  he  accepted  a 
call  to  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Lyons,  N.  Y.  In  1«48 
he  returned  to  the  church  at  Brandon,  l)ut  declined  to 
be  reinstalled,  and  fiually  accepted  the  (losition  as  agent 
of  the  '•  Society  for  the  promotion  of  Collegi.ite  and  The- 
ological Education  at  the  \Yest,"  making  Western  New 
York  his  field  of  labor.  He  retired  from  this  and  all 
other  active  work  five  years  after,  and  onlv  preaclied  at 
intervals.     He  died  April  9, 1804.     Ingraham  published 

five  sermons  ( l.s2(>,  1843, 1844, 1847.  and  1848) Congre- 

ijationid  dnarterh/,  1864,  p.  300.      (J.  H.  W.) 

Ingram,  Poukkt,  an  English  divine,  was  born  at 
Beverley,  in  Yorkshire,  March  9,  1726-7.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Cor|ius  Christi  College.  Cambridge,  where  he 
obtained  a  fellowship,  and  took  his  degrees  in  arts.    His 


first  preferment  was  to  the  perpetual  curacy  of  Brid- 
hurst,  in  Kent,  next  the  living  of  Orston,  in  Notting- 
hamshire, and  afterwards  the  vicarages  of  Wormington 
and  Boxted,  in  Essex.  He  died  in  1804.  Mr.  Ingram 
wrote  A  View  of  the  Great  Events  of  the  Seventh  Plague, 
or  Period  when  the  Mystery  of  God  shall  be  finished: — 
Accounts  of  the  Ten  Tribes  of  Israel  being  in  America  ; 
originally  published  by  JIanasseh  ben-Israel : — A  Com- 
plete and  Uniform  Explanation  of  the  Prophecy  of  the 
Seven  Vials  of  Wrath.  See  Hook,  Eccles.  Biography  ; 
Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Generale,  xxv,  871.     (J.  N.  P.) 

Ingulphus,  the  celebrated  abbot  of  Croyland,  long 
considered  the  author  of  the  Ilisloria  Monasterii  Croy- 
landensk,  is  supposed  to  have  been  born  at  London  about 
A.D.  1030.  According  to  the  account  of  his  life  in  his 
histon,',  he  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Oxford. 
He  was  a  great  favorite  of  Edgitha.  the  wife  of  Edward 
the  Confessor,  and  visited  duke  William  of  Normandy 
at  his  own  court  in  1051.  About  1064  he  went  on  a  pil- 
grimage to  the  Holy  Land.  On  his  return  he  entered 
the  monastery  of  Fontanelle,  in  Normandy,  and  there 
remained  till  1076,  when  he  was  invited  to  England  by 
the  Conqueror,  and  made  abbot  of  Croyland.  lie  died 
Dec.  17,  1109.  The  Ilistoria  Monasterii  Croylandensis 
was  printed  by  Savile  (in  the  collection  Saipt.)  at  Lon- 
don in  1596,  and  in  a  more  complete  edition  by  Gale 
{Rer.  Angl.  Script.  Vet.),  at  Oxford,  in  1684.  An  Eng- 
lish translation  of  it  was  furnished  by  Riley  in  Bohn's 
Antiquarian  Library.  "  Some  writers,  even,  of  the  last 
century  questioned  the  entire  genuineness  of  the  book, 
though  scepticism  did  not  often  proceed  further  than  the 
hypothesis  of  interjiolations  by  a  later  writer;  but  in 
1826,  the  late  Sir  Francis  I'algrave,  in  an  article  in  the 
Quarterly  Review,  endeavored  to  prove  that  the  whole 
so-called  history  was  little  better  than  a  novel,  and  was 
probably  the  composition  of  a  monk  in  the  IStli  or  14th 
centur\'.  His  conclusions  have  been,  on  the  whole,  al- 
most universally  adoj  ted."  See  Chambers,  Cyclopmdia, 
V,  579 ;  Wetzer  und  Welte,  Kirchen-Lexikon,  v,  625  sq. 
(J.  H.  W.) 

Inheritance  (frequently  p^!l,  che'lel;  a  "^;o?7w;i" 
or  providential  bestowment ;  but  properly  and  usually 
some  form  of  the  verbs  'C'^'^,  yarush,  to  possess;  'HJ^ 
nachal,  to  possess ;  K\i]povo^ku),  to  get  by  lot).  God,  as 
the  creator  of  the  earth,  gave  it  to  man  to  be  held,  cul- 
tivated, and  enjoyed  (Gen.  i,  28  sq.;  Psa.  cxv,  16;  Ec- 
cles.  v,  9) ;  not  to  any  favored  portion  of  our  race,  but  to 
the  race  itself— to  man  as  represented  by  our  great  pri- 
mogenitor, to  whom  the  use  of  the  divine  gift  was  first 
graciously  vouchsafed.  The  impression  which  the  orig- 
inal gift  of  the  earth  was  calculated  to  make  on  men, 
the  Great  Donor  was  pleased,  in  the  case  of  Palestine, 
to  render,  for  his  own  wise  purposes,  more  decided  and 
emphatic  by  an  express  re-donation  to  the  patriarch 
Abraham  (Gen.  xiii,  14  sq.).  Many  years,  however, 
elapsed  before  the  promise  was  fulfilled.  ]\Ieanwhile  the 
notices  which  we  have  regarding  the  state  of  property 
in  the  patriarchal  ages  are  few  and  not  very  definite. 
The  products  of  the  earth,  however,  were  at  an  early  pe- 
riod accumulated  and  held  as  property.  Yiolence  in- 
vaded the  possession :  opposing  violence  recovered  the 
goods.  War  soon  sprang  out  of  the  passions  of  the 
human  heart.  The  necessity  of  civil  government  was 
felt.  Consuetudinary  laws  accordingly  developed  them- 
selves. The  head  of  the  family  was  supreme.  His  will 
was  law.  The  physical  superiority  which  he  possessed 
gave  him  this  dominion.  The  same  influence  would  se- 
cure its  transmission  in  the  male  rather  than  the  female 
line.  Hence,  too,  the  rise  of  the  rights  of  primogeni- 
ture. In  the  early  condition  of  society  which  is  called 
patriarchal,  landed  jiroperty  had  its  origin,  indeed,  but 
could  not  be  held  of  first  importance  by  those  who  led  a 
Avanderir.g  life,  shifting  continually,  as  convenience  sug- 
gested, from  one  spot  to  another.  Cattle  were  then  the 
cliief  property  (Gen.  xxiv,  35).  But  land,  if  held,  was 
i  held  on  a  freehold  tenure ;  nor  could  any  other  tenure 
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have  come  into  existence  til!  more  complex  and  artifi- 
cial relations  arose,  resulting,  in  all  probability,  from  the 
increase  of  population  and  the  relative  insufficiency  of 
food.  When  Joseph  ivent  down  into  Egypt,  he  appears 
to  have  found  the  freehold  tenure  prevailing,  -which, 
however,  he  converted  into  a  tcnanc_v  at  will,  or,  at  any 
rate,  into  a  conditional  tenancy.  Other  intimations  are 
found  in  Genesis  which  conlirm  the  general  statements 
which  have  jusi;  been  made.  Daughters  do  not  appear 
to  have  had  any  inheritance.  If  there  are  any  excep- 
tions to  this  rule,  tliey  only  serve  to  prove  it  by  the 
special  manner  in  which  they  are  mentioned.  Thus  Job 
is  recorded  (xlii,  15)  to  have  given  his  daughters  an  in- 
heritance conjointly  with  their  brothers.  How  highly 
the  privileges  conferred  by  primogeniture  were  valued 
may  be  learned  from  the  history  of  Jacob  and  Esau.  In 
the  patriarchal  age  doubtless  these  rights  were  very 
great.  See  Birthright.  The  eldest  son,  as  being  by 
nature  the  first  fitted  for  command,  assumed  influence 
and  control,  imder  his  father,  over  the  family  and  its  de- 
pendents ;  and  when  the  father  was  removed  by  death, 
he  readily,  and  as  if  by  an  act  of  Providence,  took  his 
father's  place.  Thus  he  succeeded  to  the  property  in 
succeeding  to  the  headship  of  the  family,  the  clan,  or  the 
tribe.  At  first  the  eldest  son  most  probably  took  exclu- 
sive possession  of  his  father's  property  and  power ;  and 
when,  subsequently,  a  division  became  customar\',  he 
would  still  retain  the  largest  share — a  double  portion, 
if  not  more  (Gen.  xxvii,  25,  29,  40).  That  in  the  days 
of  Abraham  other  sons  partook  with  the  eldest,  and  that, 
too,  though  they  were  sons  of  concubines,  is  clear  from 
the  story  of  Hagar's  expulsion :  "  Cast  out  (said  Sarah) 
this  bondwoman  and  her  son;  for  the  son  of  this  bond- 
woman shall  not  be  heir  with  my  son,  even  with  Isaac" 
(Gen.  xxi,  10).  The  few  notices  left  us  in  Genesis  of 
the  transfer  of  property  from  hand  to  hand  are  interest- 
ing, and  bear  a  remarkable  similarity  to  wliat  takes  place 
in  Eastern  countries  even  at  this  day  ((Jen.  x::i,  22  sq. ; 
xxiii,  9  sq.).  The  purchase  of  the  Cave  of  JMachiielah 
as  a  family  burying-jilace  for  Abraham,  detailed  iu  the 
last  passage,  serves  to  show  the  safety  of  property  at 
that  early  period,  and  the  facility  with  which  an  inher- 
itance was  transmitted  even  to  sons'  sons  (comp.  Gen. 
xlix,  29).  That  it  Avas  customary,  during  the  father's 
lifetime,  to  make  a  disposition  of  projierty,  is  evident 
from  Gen.  xxiv,  35,  where  it  is  said  that  Abraham  had 
given  all  he  had  to  Isaac.  This  statement  is  further 
confirmed  by  ch.  xxv,  5,  G,  where  it  is  added  that  Abra- 
ham gave  to  the  sons  of  his  concubines  "  gifts,  sanding 
them  away  from  Isaac  his  son,  while  he  j'et  lived,  east- 
ward unto  the  east  country."  Sometimes,  however,  so 
far  were  the  children  of  unmarried  females  from  be- 
ing dismissed  with  a  gift,  that  they  shared,  with  what 
we  should  term  the  legitimate  children,  in  the  father's 
property  and  rights.  See  Concubine.  Thus  Dan  and 
Naphtali  were  sons  of  Bilhah,  Rachel's  maid,  whom  she 
gave  to  her  husband,  failing  to  bear  children  herself. 
So  Gad  and  Asher  were,  under  similar  circumstances, 
sous  of  Zilpah,  Leah's  maid  (Gen.  xxx,  2-14).  In  the 
event  of  the  eldest  son's  dying  in  the  father's  lifetime, 
the  next  son  took  his  place ;  and  if  the  eldest  son  left  a 
widow,  the  next  son  made  her  his  wife  (Gen.  xxxviii,  7 
sq.),  the  offspring  of  which  union  was  reckoned  to  the 
first-born  and  deceased  son.  Shoidd  the  second  like- 
wise die,  the  third  son  took  his  place  (Gen.  xxxviii,  11). 
While  the  rights  of  the  tirst-born  were  generally  estab- 
lished and  recognised,  yet  were  they  sometimes  set  aside 
in  favor  of  a  younger  child.  Tlie  "blessing  of  the  father 
or  the  grandsire  seems  to  have  been  an  act  essential  in 
the  devolution  of  power  and  property— in  its  etfects  not 
unlike  wills  and  testaments  with  us ;  and  instances  are 
not  wanting  in  which  this  (so  to  term  it)  testamentary 
bequest  set  aside  consuetudinary  laws,  and  gave  prece- 
dence to  a  younger  son  (Gen.  xlviii,  15  sq.).  Special 
claims  on  the  parental  regards  were  acknowledged  and 
rewarded  by  special  gifts,  as  in  the  case  of  Jacob's  dona- 
tion to  Joseph  (Gen.  xlviii,  22).     In  a  similar  manner. 


bad  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  eldest;  son  (as  well  as  of 
others)  subjected  him,  if  not  to  the  loss  of  liis  rights  of 
property,  yet  to  the  evil  influence  of  his  father's  dying 
malediction  (Gen.  xlix,  3) ;  while  the  good  and  favored, 
though  younger  son,  was  led  by  the  paternal  blessing  to 
anticipate,  and  probably  also  to  reap,  the  richest  inher- 
itance of  individual  and  social  happiness  (Gen.  xlix,  8- 
22).     See  Heir  ;  Adoption. 

The  original  promise  made  to  Abraham  of  the  land 
of  Palestine  was  solemnly  repeated  to  Isaac  (Gen.  xxvi, 
3),  the  reason  assigned  being  because  "Abraham  obeyed 
my  voice  and  kept  my  charge,  my  commandments,  my 
statutes,  and  my  laws,"  while  it  is  expressly  declared 
that  the  earlier  inhabitants  of  the  country  Avere  dispos- 
sessed and  destined  to  extermination  for  the  greatness 
of  their  iniquity.  The  possession  of  tlie  ])roniised  land 
was  embraced  by  Isaac  in  his  dying  bouedirtion  to  Ja- 
cob (Gen.  xxviii,  3, 4),  to  whom  God  vouchsafed  (Gen. 
xxviii,  15;  see  also  xxxv,  10, 11)  to  give  a  renewed  as- 
surance of  the  destined  inheritance.  That  this  dona- 
tion, however,  was  held  to  be  dependent  for  the  time 
and  manner  of  its  fulfilment  on  the  divine  will,  appears 
from  Gen.  xxxiii,  18,  where  Jacob,  on  coming  into  the 
land  of  Canaan,  bought  for  a  hundred  pieces  of  money 
"  a  parcel  of  a  field,  at  the  hand  of  the  children  of  Ha- 
mor."  Delayed  though  the  execution  of  the  promise 
was,  confidence  never  deserted  the  family  of  Abraham, 
so  that  Joseph,  dying  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  assured  his 
brothers  that  they  would  be  visited  by  God  and  placed 
in  possession  of  Canaan,  enjoining  on  them,  in  this  con- 
viction, that,  when  conducted  to  their  possession,  they 
should  carry  his  bones  with  them  out  of  Egypt  (Gen.  I, 
25).  A  promise  thus  given,  thus  repeated,  and  thus  be- 
lieved, easily,  and  indeed  unavoidably,  became  the  fun- 
damental principle  of  that  settlement  of  property  which 
Moses  made  when  at  length  he  had  effected  the  divine 
will  in  the  redemption  of  the  children  of  Israel.  The 
observances,  and  practices  too,  which  we  have  noticed 
as  prevailing  among  the  patriarchs,  would,  no  doubt, 
have  great  influence  on  the  laws  which  the  Jewish  leg- 
islator originated  or  sanctioned.  The  land  of  Canaan 
was  divided  among  the  twelve  tribes  descended  through 
Isaac  antl  Jacob  from  ^Vbraham.  The  division  was  made 
by  lot  for  an  inheritance  among  the  families  of  the  sons 
of  Israel,  according  to  the  tribes,  and  to  the  number  and 
size  of  families  in  each  tribe.  The  tribe  of  Levi,  how- 
ever, had  no  inheritance ;  but  fortj'-eight  cities  with 
their  suburbs  were  assigned  to  the  Levites,  each  tribe 
giving  according  to  the  number  of  cities  that  fell  to  its 
share  (Numb,  xxxiii,  50;  xxxiv,  1;  xxxv,  1).  The 
inheritance  thus  acquired  was  never  to  leave  the  tribe 
to  which  it  belongecl;  every  tribe  was  to  keep  strictly 
to  its  own  inheritance.  An  heiress,  in  consequence,  was 
not  allowed  to  marry  out  of  her  own  tribe,  lest  property 
should  pass  by  her  marriage  into  another  tribe  (Numb. 
xxxvi,  6-9).  This  restriction  led  to  the  marriage  of 
heiresses  with  their  near  relations :  thus  the  daughters 
of  Zelophehad  "  were  married  unto  their  father's  broth- 
er's sons,"  "  and  their  inheritance  remained  in  the  tribe 
of  the  family  of  their  father"  (ver.  11,12;  comp.  Joseph. 
A  nt.  iv,  7,  5).  In  general  cases  the  inheritance  went  to 
sons,  the  first-born  receiving  a  double  portion,  '•  for  he  is 
the  beginning  of  his  father's  strength."  If  a  man  had 
two  wives,  one  beloved,  the  other  hated,  and  if  the  first- 
born were  the  son  of  her  who  w-as  hated,  he  neverthe- 
less was  to  enjoy  '•  the  right  of  the  first-born"  ( Dent, 
xxi,  15).  If  a  man  left  no  sons,  the  inheritance  passed 
to  his  daughters;  if  there  was  no  daughter,  it  went  to 
his  brothers ;  in  case  there  were  no  brothers,  it  was  giv- 
en to  his  father's  brothers;  if  his  father  had  no  brothers, 
it  came  into  possession  of  the  nearest  kinsman  (Numb, 
xxvii,  8).  The  land  was  Jehovah's,  an<l  could  not,  tlicre- 
fore,  be  permanently  alienated.  Sec  Hlsbandkv.  Ev- 
ery fiftieth  year,  whatever  land  had  been  sold  returned 
to  its  former  owner.  The  value  and  price  of  land  nat- 
urally rose  or  fell  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  years 
there  were  to  elapse  prior  to  the  ensuing  fiftieth  or  jubi- 
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lee  vear.  If  he  who  sold  the  land,  or  a  kinsman,  could 
redeem  the  land  before  the  }-ear  of  jubilee,  it  was  to  be 
restored  to  liim  on  his  paying  to  the  purchaser  the  value 
of  the  produce  of  the  years  remaining  till  the  jubilee. 
Houses  in  villages  or  unwalled  towns  might  not  be  sold 
forever;  they  were  restored  at  the  jubilee,  and  might  at 
any  time  be  redeemed.  If  a  man  sold  a  dwelling-house 
situated  in  a  walled  city,  he  had  the  option  of  redeem- 
ing it  within  the  space'  of  a  full  year  after  it  had  been 
sold :  but  if  it  remained  unredeemed,  it  belonged  to  the 
purchaser,  and  did  not  return  to  him  who  sold  it  even  at 
the  jubilee  (Lev.  xxv,  8,  23).  The  Levites  were  not  al- 
lowed to  sell  the  land  in  the  suburbs  of  their  cities, 
though  they  might  dispose  of  the  cities  themselves, 
which,  however,  were  redeemable  at  any  time,  and  must 
return  at  the  jubilee  to  their  original  possessors  (Lev. 
xxvii,  16).    See  Land. 

The  regulations  which  the  laws  of  Moses  established 
rendered  wills,  or  a  testamentary  disposition  of  (at  least) 
landed  property,  almost,  if  not  quite  unnecessarj' ;  we 
accordingly  find  no  provision  for  anything  of  the  kind. 
Some  dithculty  may  have  been  now  and  then  occasioned 
when  near  relations  failed ;  but  this  was  met  by  the  tra- 
ditional law,  which  furnished  minute  directions  on  the 
point  (Mishna,  Baha  Balhra,  iv,  3,  c.  8,  9).  Personal 
property  woidd  naturally  follow  the  land,  or  might  be 
bequeathed  by  word  of  mouth.  At  a  later  period  of  the 
Jewish  polity  the  mention  of  wills  is  found,  but  the  idea 
seems  to  have  been  taken  from  foreign  nations.  In 
princely  families  they  appear  to  have  been  used,  as  we 
learn  from  Josephus  (Ant.  xiii,  16, 1  ;  xvii,  3,  2 ;  Wai;  ii, 
2, 3) ;  but  such  a  practice  can  hardly  suffice  to  establish 
the  general  use  of  wills  among  the  people.  In  the  New 
Testament,  however,  wiUs  are  expressly  mentioned  (Gal. 
iii,  15;  Heb.  ix,  17).  Michaelis  {Commentarits,  i,  431) 
asserts  that  the  phrase  (2  Sam.  xvii,  23 ;  2  Kings  xx,  1) 
"  set  thine  house  in  order'"  has  reference  to  a  will  or  tes- 
tament. But  his  grounds  are  by  no  means  sufficient, 
the  literal  rendering  of  the  words  being,  "give  com- 
mands to  thy  house."  The  utmost  which  such  an  ex- 
pression could  inferentially  be  held  to  comprise  in  re- 
gard to  property  is  a  dying  and  final  distribution  of  per- 
sonal property;  and  we  know  that  it  was  not  iniusual 
for  fathers  to  make,  while  yet  alive,  a  division  of  their 
goods  among  their  children  (Luke  xv,  12 ;  Rosenm idler, 
Morf/enl.  v,  197). — Kitto.     See  Heiutage. 

Inhibition  (Lat.  inhibitin,  from  inhibeo,  I  restrain) 
is  in  some  churches  "a  writ  by  which  an  inferior  is 
connnanded  by  a  superior  ecclesiastical  authority  to  stay 
the  proceedings  in  which  it  is  engaged.  Thus,  if  a 
member  of  a  college  appeals  to  the  visitor,  the  visitor 
inhibits  all  proceedings  against  the  apjiellant  until  the 
appeal  is  determined.  When  the  archbishop  visits,  he 
inhibits  the  bishop  of  the  diocese;  when  the  l)ishop  vis- 
its, he  inhibits  the  archdeacon ;  which  inhibitions  con- 
tinue in  force  until  the  last  parish  is  visited.  If  a  lapse 
happens  while  the  inhibition  is  in  force  against  the 
bishop,  the  archbishop  must  institute ;  institution  by 
the  bishop  would  be  void,  as  his  power  is  suspended." — 
Eadie,  Ecdes.  Diet.  p.  337. 

Iniquity  (prop.  "13?,  aSiKta  ;  but  represented  in  the 
A.  Vers,  by  several  other  words)  means  in  Scripture  not 
only  sin,  but,  by  metonymy,  also  the  pttnixhment  of  sin, 
and  the  expiation  of  it :  "Aaron  will  boar  tlie  iniquities 
of  the  people ;"  he  will  atone  for  tliem  (Exod.  xxviii, 
38).  The  Lord  "  visits  the  iniquities  of  the  fathers 
upon  the  children"  (Exod.  xx,  5) ;  he  sometimes  causes 
visilile  effects  of  his  wrath  to  fall  on  the  children  of 
criminal  parents.  "To  bear  inquity"  is  to  endure  the 
punishment  of  it,  to  be  obliged  to  expiate  it.  The 
priests  bear  the  iniquity  of  the  people;  that  is,  they  are 
charged  with  the  expiation  of  it  (Exod,  xxviii,  38; 
Lev.  X.  17). — Calmet.     See  Six. 

Initiation,  a  common  term  in  the  early  Cliurch 
for  baptism,  having  reference  to  the  fidl  instruction  in 
the  mysteries  of  Christianity  which  was  given  to  the 


baptized,  but  withheld  from  the  unbaptized.  The  bap- 
tized were  thus  called  initiati,  ol  fiif-ivijixtvoi,  fivarai, 
or  fiv(TTayc!iyiiroi  ;  and  it  is  very  common  to  find  the 
fathers  using  the  expression  "  the  initiated  will  under- 
stand" in  their  preaching  to  mixed  congregations,  es- 
pecially when  they  were  speaking  of  anything  which 
belonged  to  the  doctrine  of  the  holy  Eucharist.  This 
expression  is  said  by  Casaubon  to  occur  fifty  times  in 
the  sermons  of  St.  Chrysostom  alone. — Blimt,  Theolog. 
Diet,  i,  348.  Several  other  names  were  given  to  these 
persons,  such  as  -TridToi^fideks,  (pwTiL,6/.tivoi,  etc.  The 
word  has  sometimes  been  employed  with  reference  to 
the  supposed  duty  of  resei-ve  in  communicating  divine 
knowledge,  as  though  the  hoh'  Scriptures  justified  the 
withholding  instruction  in  Christianity  from  persons  in 
an  early  stage  of  their  Christian  course. — Bingham,  Oi'ig. 
Eccles.  bk.  i,  ch.  iv,  §  2.     See  Disciplina  Aecasi. 

Injury,  a  violation  of  the  rights  of  another.  "  Some," 
says  Grove,  "  distinguish  between  injustitia  and  hijiiria. 
Injustice  is  opposed  to  justice  in  general,  whether  nega- 
tive or  positive;  an  injury,  to  negative  justice  aloiie. 
See  Justice.  An  injury  is  wilfully  doing  to  another 
what  ought  not  to  be  done.  This  is  injustice  too,  but 
not  the  whole  idea  of  it ;  for  it  is  injustice  also  to  refuse 
or  neglect  doing  what  ought  to  be  done.  An  injury 
must  be  wilfully  committed ;  whereas  it  is  enough  to 
make  a  thing  unjust  that  it  happens  through  a  culpable 
negligence.  1.  We  may  injure  n  person  in  his  said  by 
misleading  his  judgment,  by  corrupting  the  imagina- 
tion, perverting  the  wUl,  and  wounding  the  soul  ■svith 
grief.  Persecutors  who  succeed  in  their  compulsive 
measures,  though  they  cannot  alter  the  real  sentiments 
by  external  violence,  yet  sometimes  injure  the  soul  by 
making  the  man  a  hypocrite.  2.  We  may  injure  an- 
other in  his  body  by  homicide,  murder,  preventing  life, 
dismembering  the  body  bj'  wounds,  blows,  slaverj-,  and 
imprisonment,  or  any  unjust  restraint  upon  its  liberty; 
by  robbing  it  of  its  chastity,  or  prejudicing  its  health. 
3.  We  may  injin-e  another  in  his  name  and  character  by 
our  own  false  and  rash  judgments  of  him ;  by  false  wit- 
ness ;  by  charging  a  man  to  his  face  with  a  crime  which 
either  we  ourselves  have  forged,  or  which  we  know  to 
have  been  forged  by  some  other  person ;  by  detraction 
or  backbiting:  by  reproach,  or  exposing  another  for 
some  natural  imbecility  either  in  body  or  mind ;  or  for 
some  calamity  into  which  he  is  fallen,  or  some  miscar- 
riage of  which  he  has  been  guilty ;  by  innuendoes,  or 
indirect  accusations  that  are  not  true.  Now  if  we  con- 
sider the  value  of  character,  the  resentment  which  the 
injurious  person  has  of  such  treatment  when  it  comes  to 
his  own  turn  to  siitfer  it,  the  consequence  of  a  man's  los- 
ing liis  good  name,  and,  finally,  the  difficulty  of  making 
reparation,  we  must  at  once  see  the  injustice  of  lessening 
another's  good  character.  There  are  these  two  consid- 
erations M-hich  should  sometimes  restrain  us  from  speak- 
ing the  whole  truth  of  our  neighbor,  when  it  is  to  his 
disadvantage.  (1.)  That  he  may  possibly  live  to  see 
his  folly,  and  repent  and  grow  better.  (2.)  Admitting 
that  we  speak  the  truth,  yet  it  is  a  thousand  to  one 
but  when  it  is  bandied  about  fur  some  lime  it  will  con- 
tract a  deal  of  falsehood.  4.  We  may  injure  a  jurson  in 
his  relations  and  dependencies.  In  his  servants,  by  cor- 
rupting them ;  in  his  children,  by  drawing  them  into 
evil  courses;  in  his  wife,  by  sowing  strife,  attempting 
to  alienate  her  affections.  5.  We  may  he  fjuilly  ofinjur- 
inf)  another  in  his  vorldly  ffoods  or  possessions :  (1.)  By 
doing  him  a  mischief  without  any  advantage  to  our- 
selves, through  envy  and  malice.  (2.)  By  taking  what 
is  another's,  which  is  theft."  See  Grove,  3/or.  Phil.  ch. 
viii,  p.  2 ;  Watts,  /Sermons,  vol.  ii,  ser.  33  ;  Tillotson,  Ser- 
mons, ser.  42 ;  Buck,  Theological  Dictionary,  s.  v. 

Ink  (i'^'7,  deyo',  so  called  from  its  blackness,  Jer. 
xxxvi,  18;  Gr.  fiiXav,  black;  2  Cor.  iii,  3;  2  John  12;  3 
John  13).  The  most  simple,  and  hence  probably  the 
most  ancient  mode  of  preparing  ink  was  a  mixture  of 
water  with  charcoal  powdered,  or  with  soot,  to  which 
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^um  was  aildod.     TIic  Hel)rews  made  use  of  diffcrcin  '  mcnts  likewise  represent  scribes  with  inkstands  in  their 
colors  for  writing,  as  did  also  the  ancient  Egyptians,  '  left  hands,  containing  two  bottles  for  different  colored 
and  some  of  the  books  of  the  former  are  stated  l)y  Jose 
phus  to  have  been  written  in  gold.     Tlie  mode  of  writ 


ing  mentioned  in  Numb,  v,  23,  where  it  is  said  that 
"the  priest  shall  write  the  curses  in  a  book  and  blot 
them  out  with  the  bitter  water,"  was  with  a  kind  of  ink 
prepared  for  the  purpose,  without  any  calx  of  iron  or 
other  material  that  could  make  a  permanent  dye;  these 
maledictions  were  then  washed  off  the  parchment  into 
the  water,  which  the  woman  was  obliged  to  drink :  so 
that  she  drank  the  very  words  of  the  execration.  The 
ink  still  used  in  the  East  is  almost  all  of  this  kind;  a 
wet  sponge  will  completely  obliterate  the  finest  of  their 
writings.  The  ancients  used  several  kinds  of  tinctures 
as  ink ;  among  them  that  extracted  from  the  cuttle-fish, 
called  in  Hebrew  rbzn,  tekeleth.  Their  ink  was  not  so 
fluid  as  ours.  Demosthenes  reproaches  /Eschines  with 
laboring  in  the  grinding  of  ink,  as  painters  do  in  the 
grinding  of  their  colors.  The  substance  found  in  an 
inkstancl  at  Herculaneum  looks  like  a  thick  oil  or  paint, 
with  which  the  manuscripts  had  been  written  in  a  sort 
of  relievo,  visible  in  the  letters  when  a  leaf  is  held  to 
the  light  in  a  horizontal  direction.  Such  vitriolic  ink 
as  has  been  used  ou  the  old  parchment  manuscripts 


inks  (Wilkinson,  ii,  17(5).     See  Writing. 

Inn  (•(■'ibri,  maWn,  Gen.  xlii,  27;  xhii,  21 ;  Exod.iv, 
24,  a  lodf/iny-plsice,  as  elsewhere  rendered;  KurdXvixa, 
Luke  ii,  7,  a  place  for  loosinff  the  beasts  of  their  biurden, 
rendered  "  guest-chamber,"  Mark  xiv,  U;  Luke  xxiii, 
11:  ■jravSoxt'tov,  Luke  x,  34,  a  place  for  receirin;/  all 
comers).  Inns,  in  our  sense  of  the  term,  were,  as  they 
still  are,  unknown  in  the  East  where  hospitality  is  re- 
ligiously practised.  The  khans,  or  caravanserais,  are 
the  representatives  of  European  inns,  and  these  were 
established  but  gradually.  It  is  doubtful  whether  there 
is  any  allusion  to  them  in  the  Old  Testament.  The 
haltiiig-place  of  a  caravan  was  selected  originally  on  ac- 
count of  its  proximity  to  water  or  pasture,  by  which 
tlie  travellers  pitched  their  tents  and  passed  the  night. 
Such  was  undoubtedly  the  "  inn"  at  which  occurred  the 
incident  in  the  life  of  IMoses  narrated  in  Exod.  iv,  24. 
It  was  probably  one  of  the  halting-places  of  the  Ishmael- 
itish  merchants  who  traded  to  l>:gypt  with  their  camel- 
loads  of  spices.  Moses  was  on  his  journey  from  the  land 
of  Midian,  and  the  merchants  in  Gen.  xxxvii  are  called 
indiscriminately  Ishmaelites  and  Midianites.  At  one  of 
these  stations,  "too,  the  first  which  they  reached  after 


wouhl  have  corroded  the  delicate  leaves  of  the  papvrus,  !  leaving  the  city,  and  no  doubt  within  a  short  distance 

from  it,  Joseph's  brethren  discovered  that  their  money 
had  been  replaced  in  their  wallets  (Gen.  xlii,  27). 

Increased  commercial  intercourse,  and,  in  later  times, 
religious  enthusiasm  for  pilgrimages,  gave  rise  to  the 


as  it  has  done  the  skins  of  the  most  ancient  manuscripts 
of  Virgil  and  Terence  in  the  library  of  the  Vatican ;  the 
letters  are  sunk  into  the  parchment,  and  some  have 
eaten  (piite  through  it,  in  con^quence  of  the  corrosive 
acid  of  the  vitriolic  ink  with  which  they  were  written. 
See  Whiting. 

Ink-horn  (nOi?,  ke'seth,  a  round  vessel),  an  ink- 
stand worn  in  the  girdle  (Ezek.  ix,  2,  3, 11).  This  im- 
plement is  one  of  considerable  antiquitj^;  it  is  common 
throughout  the  Levant,  and  is  often  seen  in  the  houses 
of  the  Greeks.  To  one  end  of  a  long  brass  tube  for 
holding  pens  is  attached  the  little  case  containing  the 
moistened  sepia  used  for  ink,  which  is  closed  with  a  lid 
and  snap,  and  the  whole  stuck  -with  much  importance 
in  the  girdle.  This  is,  without  doubt,  substantially  the 
instrument  borne  by  the  individual  whom  Ezekiel  men- 
tions as  "  one  mar.  clothed  in  linen,  with  a  writer's  ink- 
horn  by  his  side."  We  find  the  Egyptian  scribes  had 
likewise  a  cylindrical  box  for  ink,  which  was  probably 
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Modern  Oriental  Writing  Implements. 

carried  in  a  similar  manner.     Besides  these,  the  modern 
Egyptians  have  a  regular  inkstand  for  more  extensive 
writing.    The  ancient 
Egyptians    had   writ- 
ing-tablets, which  are 
s(iuare  pallets  of  wood, 
Ancient  Egyptian  Wrhinnj-tablet.  with  longitudinal 
(From  Abbott's  Egyptian  Mu-  jrrooves    to    hold   the 
^''"'"■V  kash    or    small    reeds 

used  for  writing ;  the  well,  for  color,  in  some  is  in  the 
usual  form  of  an  oval  or  signet ;  towards  the  upper  end 
of  the  pallet  on  others  is  inscribed  the  name  of  the  own- 
er. In  bronze,  there  are  cylindrical  boxes  for  ink,  with 
a  chain  for  the  pen-case,  the  whole  similar  to  the  hie- 
roglyphical  symbol  for  scribe  or  writing.     The  monu- 


establishment  of  more  permanent  accommodation 
travellers.  On  the  more  frequented  routes,  remote  from 
towns  (Jer.  ix,  2),  caravanserais  were  in  course  of  time 
erected,  often  at  the  expense  of  the  wealthy.  The  fol- 
lowing description  of  one  of  those  on  the  road  from  Bag- 
dad to  Babylon  will  suffice  for  aU:  '-It  is  a  large  and 
substantial  square  building,  in  the  distance  resembling 
a  fortress,  being  surrounded  with  a  lofty  wall,  and  Hank- 
ed by  round  towers  to  defend  the  inmates  in  case  of  at- 
tack. Passing  through  a  strong  gateway,  the  guest  en- 
ters a  large  court,  the  sides  of  which  are  divided  into 
numerous  arched  compartments,  open  in  front,  for  the 
accommodation  of  separate  parties  and  for  the  recejition 
of  goods.  In  the  centre  is  a  spacious  raised  platform, 
used  for  sleeping  upon  at  night,  or  for  the  devotions  of 
the  faithful  during  the  day.  Between  the  outer  wall 
and  the  compart- 
ments are  wide 
vaulted  arcades, 
extending  round 
the  entire  build- 
ing, where  the 
beasts  of  burden 
are  placed.  Upon 
the  roof  of  the  ar- 
cades is  an  excel- 
lent terrace,  and 
over  the  gateway 
an  elevated  tower 
containing  two 
rooms,  one  of  which 
is  open  at  the  sides, 
permitting  the  occupants  to  enjoy  every  breath  of  air 
that  passes  across  the  heated  plain.  The  terrace  is  tol- 
erably clean,  but  the  court  and  stabling  below  are  ankle- 
deep  in  chopped  straw  and  tilth"  (Luftus,  Chahlco,  p.  13). 
The  great  khans  established  by  the  Persian  kings  and 
great  men,  at  intervals  of  about  six  miles  on  the  roads 
from  Bagdad  to  the  sacred  places,  are  provided  with 
stables  for  the  horses  of  the  pilgrims.  '•  Within  these 
stables,  on  both  sides,  are  other  cells  for  travellers"  (Lay- 
ard,  Nin.  and  Bab.  p.  478,  note).  The  "  stall"  or  "  man- 
ger," mentioned  in  Luke  ii,  7,  was  probably  in  a  stable 
of  this  kind.  Such  khans  are  sometimes  situated  near 
running  streams,  or  have  a  supply  of  water  of  some 
kind,  but  the  traveller  must  carry  all  his  provisions  with 
him  (Ouseley,  Trav.  in  Persia,  i,  261,  note).    At  Damas- 
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cus  the  khans  are,  many  of  them,  substantial  buildings; 
the  small  rooms  which  surround  the  court,  as  well  as 
those  above  them  which  are  entered  from  a  gallery,  are 
used  by  the  merchants  of  the  city  for  depositing  their 
goods  (Porter's  Z>«7»«««/.v,  i,  33).  The  icehdlehs  of  mod- 
ern Egvpt  are  of  a  similar  description  (Lane,  Mod.  Eg. 
ii,  10). "  In  some  parts  of  modern  Syria  a  nearer  ap- 
proach has  been  made  to  the  Eiu-opean  system.  The 
people  of  es-Salt,  accorduig  to  Biu'ckhardt,  support  four 
taverns  {Menzel  or  Medhafe)  at  the  public  expense.  At 
these  the  traveller  is  furnished  with  everythmg  he  may 
require,  so  long  as  he  chooses  to  remain,  provided  his 
stay  is  not  mnreasonably  protracted.  The  expenses  are 
paid  by  a  tax  on  the  heads  of  families,  and  a  kind  of 
landlord  superintends  the  establishment  (Trav.  in  Syria, 
p.  30).  Usually,  however,  in  Syrian  towns,  where  there 
is  no  regular  khan,  the  menzoul  or  public  house  is  part 
of  the  sheik's  establishment,  with  a  keeper  who  makes 
a  moderate  charge  for  catering  to  his  guests  in  addition 
to  the  cost  of  provisions.     See  Caravanserai. 


Plan  of  the  Khan  at  Ad;ili;i,  iu  Asia  Minor. 


"The  house  of  paths"  (Prov.  viii,  2,  ii'  o'iicijj  hccwv^ 
Ven.  Vers.),  where  Wisdom  took  her  stand,  is  miderstood 
by  some  to  refer  appropriately  to  a  khan  built  where 
many  ways  met  and  frequented  by  many  travellers.  A 
similar  meaning  has  been  attached  to  tn^aS  r^ns,  (/e- 
ruth  KimJiam, "  the  hostel  of  Chimham"  (Jer.  xli,  17)  be- 
side ISethlehem,  built  by  the  liberality  of  the  son  of 
IJarzillai  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  were  going  down 
to  Egypt  (Stanley,  *Sw.  ami  Palest,  p.  163;  App.  §  90). 
The  Targum  says,  "which  David  gave  to  Chimham, 
son  of  BarziUai  the  Gileadite"  (comp.  2  Sam.  xix,  37, 38). 
With  regard  to  this  passage,  the  ancient  versions  are 
strangely  at  variance.  The  Sept.  had  evidently  anoth- 
er reading  with  3  and  5  transposed,  which  they  left  m\- 
translated  ya(ir]paxaf.H'm,  Alexand.  y))fli)pwBxaiiaaii. 
The  Vulgate,  if  intended  to  be  literal,  must  have  read 
':CZ2  D"in5,  perefjriiiantcs  in  Chanaam.  The  Arabic, 
following  the  Alexandrian  I\IS.,  read  it  iv  yy  Bi]pwd- 
Xaiiciafi,  "in  the  land  of  Bcrothchamaam."  The  S^t- 
iac  has  h'edre,  "in  the  threshing-floors,"  as  if  nis'iriS, 
befiornoih.  Josephus  had  a  reading  different  from  all, 
nii"IJ3,  befjidroth,  "  in  the  folds  of"  Chimham ;  for  he 
says  the  fugitives  went  "  to  a  certain  place  called  Man- 
dra"  {^\avc,()a  Xtyoiitvov,  Ant.  x,  9,  5),  and  in  this  he 
was  followed  by  Aquila  and  the  llcxaplar  Syriae. 

The  TTai'CoKHov  (Luke  x,  34)  probably  differed  from 
the  K«rrtXi)/(o  (Luke  ii,  7)  in  having  a  "  host"  or  "  inn- 
keeper" {TravdoKivr,  Luke  x.  3.3).  who  supplie<l  some  few 
of  the  necessarj'  provisions,  and  attended  to  the  wants 
of  travellers  loft  to  his  charge.  The  word  has  been 
adopted  in  the  later  Hebrew,  and  appears  in  the  INIishna 
(Yebamoth,  xvi,  7)  under  the  form  pfi'lS,  pundal;  and 
the  host  is  "ipl^.S,  punduki.  The  Jews  were  forbidden 
to  put  up  their  beasts  at  establishments  of  this  kind 
kept  by  idolaters  (Aboda  Zara,  ii,  1).  It  appears  that 
houses  of  entertainment  were  sometimes,  as  in  Egypt 
(Herod,  ii,  35),  kept  by  women,  whose  character  was 
such  that  their  evidence  was  regarded  with  suspicion. 


In  the  Mishna  {Yebamoth,  xvi,  7)  a  tale  is  told  of  a  com- 
pany of  Levites  who  were  travelling  to  Zoar,  the  city 
of  Pahns,  when  one  of  them  fell  ill  on  the  road  and  was 
left  by  his  comrades  at  an  inn,  mider  the  charge  of  the 
hostess  {T\'^'p'l':^ti,pundeUth  =  ^^avSoKlVTp^a).  On  their 
return  to  inquire  for  their  friend,  the  hostess  told  them 
he  was  dead  and  buried,  but  they  refused  to  believe  her 
till  she  produced  his  staff,  wallet,  and  roll  of  the  law. 
In  Josh,  ii,  1,  HSTt,  zondh,  the  term  applied  to  Rahab,  is 
rendered  in  the  Targum  of  Jonathan  SP'^pli'^S,  7)«n- 
delcithu,  "a  woman  who  keeps  an  inn."  So  in  Judg.  xi, 
1,  of  the  mother  of  Jephthah  ;  of  Delilah  (Judg.  xvi,  1) 
and  the  two  women  who  appealed  to  Solomon  (1  Kings 
iii,  16).  The  words,  in  the  opinion  of  Kimchi  on  Josh, 
ii,  1,  appear  to  have  been  synonymous. — Smith,  s.  v. 
See  Khan. 

Inner  (i.  e.  Dojiestic,  or  "Home"')  Missions  is 
the  name  given,  in  the  Protestant  churches  of  Germany, 
to  any  association  of  evangelical  Christians  for  the  ].ur- 
pose  of  relieving  the  spiritual  and  temporal  wants  of  the 
community  by  disseminating  the  Gospel  truth,  and  af- 
fording help  in  temporal  concerns. 

I.  Orifjin  and  Orrjanization. — Christianity  commands 
that  faith  should  manifest  itself  in  deeds  of  love ;  hence, 
as  early  as  the  apostolical  times,  we  see  deacons  and 
deaconesses  appointed  to  attend  to  the  poor  and  the 
sick,  distribute  alms,  etc.  This  was  continued  in  later 
days  by  Origen,  St.  Anthony,  etc.  When,  in  the  4th 
century,  Christianity  became  the  religion  of  the  state, 
the  clergy  assumed  this  office,  which,  from  the  abun- 
dance of  means  in  the  Church,  had  become  a  very  im- 
portant one.  In  subsequent  times  we  find  Francis  of 
Assiai,  Elizabeth  of  Thuringia,  Francis  of  Sales,  and  a 
number  of  religious  orders,  hospitallers,  sisters  of  chari- 
ty, etc.,  devoting  thtmselvcs  to  the  care  of  the  poor, 
the  aged,  and  the  sick.  Hospitals,  houses  of  refuge,  or- 
phan asylums,  etc.,  were  established  for  these  purposes. 
The  Protestant  Church,  in  consequence  of  its  subjection 
to  the  state,  could  exert  itself  but  little  in  that  direc- 
tion, being  oftentimes  even  prevented  by  law  from  the 
care  of  the  poor.  Still  efforts  were  made  by  private 
individuals,  such  as  August  Hermann  Franckc,  whose 
orphan  asylum  at  Halle  became  a  model  which  was  im- 
itated in  other  places;  Biblical,  missionary',  and  tract 
societies  were  established  in  Germanj',  and  a  number  of 
houses  of  refuge  and  infant  sclrools  established.  In 
modern  times  a  fresh  impulse  was  given  to  this  evan- 
gelical movement  by  England.  The  attempts  of  How- 
ard, Wilbcrforce,  and  Buxton  were  continued  on  an  en- 
larged scale  by  lord  Ashley,  the  duke  of  Argyle,  Eliz- 
abeth Fri',  etc.  City  missions,  JIagdalen  and  night 
asylums.  Sabbath  and  ragged  schools,  were  established. 
Chalmers,  first  in  the  Presbyterian  and  then  in  the  Free 
Church  of  Scotland,  restored  the  diacony  and  care  of 
the  poor  on  an  ecclesiastical  basis.  Similar  efforts  Avere 
made  in  France,  among  the  Komanists,  by  the  Sisters 
of  St.  Mary  and  St.  Joseph,  and  St. Regis. 

II.  Sphere. — The  German  inner  missions  endeavor' to 
promote  infant,  secular,  and  Sunday  school  associations, 
institutions  of  refuge,  intercourse  with  the  families,  etc. 
They  at  the  same  time  take  pvirt  in  the  social  questions 
of  the  day,  and  labor  to  systematize  the  aid  given  to  the 
poor,  to  promote  personal  intercourse  between  the  giver 
and  the  receiver,  the  purification  of  morals ;  and  for 
these  purposes  they  have  established  female  benevo- 
lent associations,  diaconies,  nurseries,  labor  societies,  etc. 
The  influx  of  communistic  ideas  they  seek  to  counterbal- 
ance by  establishing  schools  for  apprentices  and  adults, 
societies  for  the  education  of  servants,  both  male  and 
female,  and  for  the  propagation  of  good  books.  Thej' 
oppose  unchristian  and  unecclesiastical  tendencies  by 
promoting  the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  establishing  fam- 
ily worship,  awakening  religious  feelings  in  the  families, 
organizing  book  and  tract  societies,  sending  out  colpor- 
teurs and  street  preachers,  and  opposing  prostitution, 
drunkenness,  and  all  other  immorality.     They  discoun- 
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tenance  revolution  as  subversive  of  political  or,£;aniza- 
tion,  and  as  the  enemy  of  religion  and  of  morality :  in 
this  department  they  act  through  political  speeches  and 
the  press,  in  raising  the  standard  of  popidar  literature, 
and  especiaUy  by  their  influence  over  the  rising  genera- 
tion. They  also  attend  to  the  prisons,  trying  to  promote 
Christian  love  in  the  hearts  of  the  officers  intrusted  with 
their  charge,  and  forming  persons  for  that  office  in  their 
institutions.  Aside  from  the  protective  associations  for 
culprits  who  have  finished  their  time  of  imprisonment, 
they  endeavor  also  to  establish  asylums  for  them. 

III.  Extent. — In  Germany  the  inner  missions  embrace 
some  eleven  to  twelve  million  Protestants,  not  regular- 
ly connected  with  any  Church,  the  floating  popidation, 
the  workmen's  associations,  which  are  often  a  prey  to 
atheism  and  communism,  travellers  and  strangers,  etc. 
In  this  manner  they  become  a  friendly  ally  of  the  gov- 
ernment, of  which  all  they  require  is  the  protection  of 
their  associations  and  freedom  of  worship.  Vv^ith  regard 
to  the  Church,  they  labor  for  the  evangelizing  of  the 
masses  according  to  a  truly  Christian  spirit,  but  without 
entering  into  any  of  the  disputes  of  the  different  confes- 
sions, and  without  seeking  to  gain  proselytes.  Their 
agents  are  women  as  well  as  men ;  for  instance,  Eliza- 
beth Fry,  Sarah  Martin,  Amelia  Sieveking,  etc.  The 
absolute  necessity  of  such  an  association  was  shown  by 
statistical  statements  of  the  wants  of  the  population, 
which  were  especially  collected  by  Wichern.  From  this 
starting-point  the  institution  in  question  developed  its 
labors.  Aside  from  the  organization  of  societies,  which 
were  soon  [iropagated  tliroughout  the  country,  it  direct- 
ed its  attention  to  the  establishing  of  houses  of  refuge,  to 
whieh  that  established  by  Wichern  at  Horn,  near  Ham- 
burg, served  as  model,  and  of  which,  in  \8b^,  there  were 
some  140  in  existence  in  Germany.  For  the  care  of 
the  poor  it  was  difficidt  to  do  much,  as  the  inner  mis- 
sions could  not  well  associate  themselves  with  the  mu- 
nicipal organizations  for  that  purpose,  yet  in  some 
places,  as  at  Erlangen  and  at  Ansbach,  the  voluntary 
system  of  relief  has  produced  good  results.  The  inner 
missions  also  labor  to  promote  the  observance  of  the 
Sabbath,  and  to  distribute  Bibles.  Their  most  impor- 
tant results,  so  far,  in  Germany,  are  the  establishing  of 
Bible  depots,  of  associations  to  meet  the  wants  of  the 
ignorant,  the  improvement  of  the  prison  systems,  which 
has  been  adopted  in  a  number  of  countries,  etc. 

The  interest  of  Germany  in  the  cause  of  inner  mis- 
sions has  of  late  greatly  increased.  The  Congress  for 
Inner  Missions,  which  iii  1848  was  organized  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Church  Diet  (^Kirchentarf),  has  ever  since 
held  annual  or  biennial  general  meetings  in  connection 
with  the  sittings  of  the  Church  Diet.  At  these  meet- 
ings reports  are  made  on  the  condition  of  religious  life 
in  Germany,  and  the  proper  remedies  for  the  existing 
evils  are  discussed.  Tlie  establishment  of  houses  of 
refuge  and  of  Christian  lodging-houses,  the  care  of  the 
poor  and  of  discharged  prisoners,  the  solution  of  the  so- 
cial question,  the  extension  of  Young  jNIen's  Christian 
Associations,  and  of  Bible  and  other  religious  societies, 
are  the  chief  subjects  which  engage  the  attention  of 
every  congress.  In  addition  to  the  General  Congress 
for  Imier  Missions,  a  number  of  provincial  associations 
for  the  same  purpose  have  been  organized.  Thus  a 
South-western  Conference  for  Inner  Missions  was  estab- 
lished in  1865;  a  central  association  for  the  inner  mis- 
sion of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  the  king- 
dom of  Saxony  in  1868.  The  Central  Committee  for 
Inner  Missions,  which  is  elected  at  every  meeting  of  the 
Congress  for  Inner  ^Missions,  and  is  composed  of  some 
of  the  most  prominent  clergymen  and  laymen  of  Ger- 
many, endeavors  to  carry  out  the  resolutions  of  the  con- 
gresses, and  to  invoke  the  proper  legislation  of  the  state 
government  for  the  suppression  of  vice  and  immorality, 
especially  of  prostitution.  Germany  has  a  number  of 
papers  advocating  the  cause  of  inner  missions,  the  most 
important  of  which,  the  Fliecjende  Blatter  fiir  innere 
Mission,  is  published  by  Wichern  (estabUshed  in  1850). 


See  also  Merz,  A  rniitth  n.  Chrhtenthum  (1841) ;  Wichern, 
Denkschrift  (1849);  Braune, /■««/'  Vorlesanr/en  (1850); 
Buss  (Roman  Catholic), />te  Volksmissionen  (1851);  I'ie- 
rer.  Universal  Lexikon,  yiii,  919.  For  a  fuller  account 
of  the  subject,  especially  with  regard  to  America,  Eng- 
land, and  other  countries,  see  Missions,  Home. 

Innocent  (prop.  ip3,  d^ilJoc).  The  Hebrews  con- 
sidered innocence  as  consisting  chiefly  in  an  exemption 
from  external  faults  committed  contrary  to  the  law ; 
hence  they  often  join  innocent  with  hands  (Gen.  xxxvii, 
22 ;  Psa.  xxiv,  4).  '•  I  will  wash  my  hands  in  innocency" 
(Psa.  xxvi,  6) ;  "  Then  have  I  cleansed  my  heart  in  vain, 
and  washed  my  hands  in  innocency"  (Psa.  Ixxiii,  13). 
Josephus  admits  of  no  other  sins  than  those  actions 
which  are  put  in  execution  (Ant.  xii,  7,  1).  Sins  in 
thought,  in  his  account,  are  not  punished  by  God.  This 
is  a  very  different  standard  of  morality  from  that  of  the 
Gospel  (j\Iatt.  v,  28 ;  John  iii,  15),  or  even  of  the  O.  T. 
(Psa.  li,  G).  To  be  innocent  is  used  sometimes  for  be- 
ing exempt  from  punishment.  "  I  will  not  treat  you  as 
one  innocent"  (Jer.  xlvi,  28 ) ;  literally,  I  will  not  make 
thee  innocent ;  I  will  chastise  thee,  but  liJce  a  kind  fa- 
ther. Jeremiah  (xlix,  12),  speaking  to  the  Edomites, 
says,  "  They  who  have  not  (so  much)  deserved  to  drink 
of  the  cup  of  my  wrath,  have  tasted  of  it."  Nahum  (i, 
3)  declares  that  "  God  is  ready  to  exercise  vengeance ; 
he  will  make  no  one  innocent ;  he  wiU  spare  no  one ;" 
(Exod.  xxxiv,  7,  Heb.),  "Thou  shalt  make  no  one  in- 
nocent ;"  no  sin  shall  remain  unpunished.  "  With  the 
pure  thou  wilt  show  thyself  pure"  (Psa.  xviii,  2(5) ;  thou 
treatest  the  just  as  just,  the  good  as  good;  thou  never 
dost  confound  the  guilty  with  the  innocent. — Calmet. 

Innocent  I,  St.,  a  native  of  Albano,  near  Rome, 
became  pope  April  27,  402,  as  successor  of  Anastasius  I, 
St.  Chrj-sostom  had  just  been  driven  from  Constantino- 
ple and  exiled  to  Bithynia  in  consequence  of  his  zeal 
against  the  Arians,  and  of  his  attacks  against  the  em- 
press Eudoxia.  Innocent  I  at  once  actively  took  his 
part,  and  sought  to  have  the  affair  referred  to  a  council 
of  the  joint  bishops  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  church- 
es. Failing  in  this,  he  next  attempted  an  arrangement 
with  the  emperor,  but  his  envoys  were  ill  treated,  and 
accomplished  nothing.  St.  Chrysostom  died  in  the 
mean  time,  but  Innocent  resolved  to  cease  all  intercourse 
with  Constantinople  until  justice  was  done  to  his  mem- 
ory. The  Western  Church  was  itself  in  a  state  of  great 
disturbance;  in  Africa  the  Donatists  (q.  v.)  were  giving 
much  trouble,  and  Innocent  finally  caused  them  to  be 
condemned  by  the  Council  of  Carthage  (405) ;  in  Rome 
Yigilantius  opposed  the  abuses  introduced  into  the 
Church,  such  as  the  celibacy  of  the  priests,  the  worship 
of  images,  and  monastic  life.  At  the  same  time  Alaric 
was  marching  with  the  Goths  against  Rome :  the  Chris- 
tians fled  to  their  churches,  and  Innocent  permitted  the 
heathen  to  offer  up  sacrifices  to  their  gods ;  but  prayers 
and  sacrifices  proved  in  vain,  and  the  pope  was  obliged 
to  pay  to  Alaric  the  ransom  of  the  city,  which  was  nev- 
ertheless taken  by  the  barbarians  Aug.  24,  410,  and 
sacked.  It  was  retaken,  but  plundered  the  following 
year  by  Astolf,  Alaric's  brother-in-law.  After  the  Goths 
had  left  the  neighborhood  of  Rome,  Innocent  I,  who 
had  sought  refuge  with  the  emperor  at  Ravenna,  return- 
ed to  the  city,  and  by  his  efforts  to  restore  its  prosperity 
gained  a  great  many  heathens  to  the  Chiu-ch.  He 
commanded  that  Sundays  should  be  considered  fast- 
days  as  well  as  Fridays,  enjoined  celibacy  on  the  priests, 
and  took  repressive  measures  against  the  IMacedonians. 
His  course  against  the  Pelagians  seems  to  have  been  va- 
riable. Schaff  says  that  he  commended  the  Africans, 
who  had  condemned  Pclagianism  in  two  synods  (Car- 
thage and  IMileve,  now  Jlelas),  for  having  addressed 
themselves  to  the  Church  of  St.  Peter  to  obtain  an  ap- 
proval for  their  acts,  hut  that  he  refrained  from  giving 
judgment.  He  died  ^March  12.  417,  was  canonized,  and 
ranks  among  the  highest  saints  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.    He  is  commemorated  on  July  28.    His  decre- 
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tals  are  to  be  found  in  the  collection  of  Dionysius  Ex- 
iguus,  and  the  most  complete  collection  of  his  letters  in 
Schonemann's  Pontificum  Rom.  epistoloe  fjenuince.  Labbe, 
Condi,  ii,  1245-1308,  gives  thirty  of  his  letters.  Gen- 
nadio,  in  Be  Scriptorihus  Er<-I<  shi.<llrU.  lIu  iii,  ascribes  to 
him  the  Decretum  occidtntnliiiin  -/  ,irl,  iit, ilium  ecclesiis 
adversus  Pektgianos  datum,  published  chiring  the  reign 
of  his  successor,  Zozimus  I.  See  Bruys,  Hist,  des  Papes 
(1735,  5  vols.  4to),  i,  160;  Labbe  and  Cossart,  Sacro- 
sancta  Concilia  (1671,  15  vols,  fol.),  ii,  1241-1553;  Ba- 
ronius,  Annates,  vi,  401-632;  Fleurj-,  IJisf.  Ecclesias- 
iique,  v,  ch.  xxi ;  Vossius,  Ilistor.  Pelag. ;  H.  de  Noris 
(Norisius),  Ilistoire  du  Pehi;ihnilvii<' :  AUetz,  Hist,  des 
Papes,i,9o;  Anastasius,  TiV"  Hchhiii.  / 'im/ijicum, i,275; 
Ciaconius,  Vitce  et  res  gestc  l\<iilijifiiin  Romanorum,  i, 
63 ;  Herzog,  Real-Encyklop.  vi,  602 ;  jNIosheim,  Ch.  Hist. 
cent,  v,  pt.  ii,  ch.  ii;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Bior/.  Generale,  xxv, 
886;  Neander,  History  of  the  Christian  Religion  and 
Church,  ii,  170,  299,  585,  5^17 ;  Schaff,  Church  History,  iii, 
797  sq. 

Innocent  II,  Pope  (Gregorio  Papareschi),  was 
born  at  Rome  as  one  of  the  family  of  the  Guidoni.  He 
became  successively  abbot  of  the  Benedictine  convent 
of  St.  Nicholas  at  Eome,  cardinal-deacon  in  1118,  and 
was  finally  elected  pope  by  one  party  of  the  cardinals  in 
1130,  as  successor  of  Honorius  II.  The  other  party 
elected  Peter  Leonis,  under  the  name  of  Anacletus  II. 
Innocent  fled  to  France,  where  Bernard  de  Clairvaux 
caused  him  to  be  acknowledged  as  pope  by  Loins  VI 
and  by  the  Council  of  Etampes;  he  was  soon  after  rec- 
ognised also  by  Henry  II  of  England,  by  Lotharius,  king 
of  Germany,  and  even  by  the  Synod  of  Pisa  in  1134. 
In  1136  he  returned  to  Rome  with  the  emperor,  and,  af- 
ter the  death  of  Anacletus  in  1138,  was  universally  ac- 
knowledged as  pope.  He  drove  Arnold  of  Brescia  out 
of  Italy,  and  put  king  Roger  inider  the  ban,  but,  having 
taken  the  field  against  the  latter,  he  was  made  prisoner 
at  Galleccio  in  1139.  He  was  afterwards  released  by 
abandoning  Sicily,  Apulia,  and  Capua  to  Roger.  He 
had  also  some  severe  conflicts  with  the  king  of  France, 
and  the  Romans,  having,  revolted  against  his  govern- 
ment, re-established  the  senate,  and  declared  themselves 
independent.  In  the  midst  of  these  troubles  Innocent 
died,  Sept.  23,  1143.  See  Herzog,  Real-Kncyldop.  s.  v. ; 
Falnicius,  Bihl.  Lat.  vied,  et  inf.  cet.  iv,  33 ;  Lannes, 
Pant  if  rut  du  Pape  Innocent  II  (Paris,  1741,  8vo) ;  Mos- 
heim,  Ch.  Hist.  cent,  xii,  pt.  ii,  ch.  ii ;  Neander,  History 
of  the  Christian  Religion  and  Church,  iv,  75,  144,  255. 

Innocent  III  («)  {Lothario  Conti),  by  far  the 
greatest  pope  of  this  name,  was  born  of  a  noble  family 
of  Rome  at  Anagni  in  1161.  After  a  course  of  much 
distinction  at  Paris,  Bologna,  and  Rome,  he  was  made 
cardinal;  and  eventually,  in  1198,  was  elected,  at  the 
vuiprecedentedly  early  age  of  thirty-seven,  a  successor 
of  pope  Celestine  IH.  While  at  the  high  schools  of 
Rome,  Paris,  and  Bologna,  he  had  greatly  distinguished 
himself  in  the  studies  of  philosophy,  theology,  and  the 
canon  law,  and  also  by  several  written  comjiositions,  es- 
pecially by  his  treatise  De  Miseria  Conditi(nm  Iluma- 
rm.  "  The  gloomy  ascetic  views  which  he  took  in  this 
work  of  the  world  and  of  human  nature  show  a  mind 
filled  with  contempt  for  all  worklly  motives  of  action, 
and  not  likely  to  be  restrained  in  forwarding  what  he 
consitlered  to  be  his  paramount  duty  by  any  of  the  com- 
mon feeliiigs  of  leniency,  conciliation,  or  concession, 
which  to  a  man  in  his  situation  must  have  appeared 
sinfid  weaknesses.  His  ambition  and  haughtiness  were 
apparently  not  personal.  His  interest  seems  to  have 
been  totally  merged  in  what  he  considered  the  sacred 
right  of  his  see,  '  universal  supremacy,"  and  the  sincer- 
ity of  his  conviction  is  shown  by  the  steady,  uncompro- 
mising tenor  of  his  conduct,  and  by  a  like  uniformity  of 
sentiments  and  tone  throughout  his  writings,  and  espe- 
cially his  numerous  letters."  The  external  circum- 
stances of  his  time  also  furthered  Innocent's  views,  and 
enabled  him  to  make  his  pontificate  the  most  marked 


in  the  annals  of  Rome;  the  culminating  point  of  the 
temporal  as  well  as  the  spiritual  supremacy  of  the  Ro- 
man see.  "  The  emperor  Henry  YI,  king  of  Italy,  and 
also  of  Sicily,  had  lately  died,  and  rival  candidates  were 
disputing  for  tlie  crown  of  Germany,  while  Constance 
of  Sicily,  Henry's  widow,  was  left  regent  of  Sicily  and 
Apulia  in  the  name  of  her  infant  son  Frederick  II.  In- 
nocent, asserting  his  claim  of  suzerainty  over  the  king- 
dom of  Sicily,  confirmed  the  regency  to  Constance,  but 
at  the  same  time  obtained  from  her  a  surrender  of  all 
disputed  points  concerning  the  pontifical  pretensions 
over  those  fine  territories.  Constance  dying  shortly 
after.  Innocent  himself  assumed  the  regencj'  during 
Frederick's  minority.  At  Rome,  availing  himself  of  the 
vacancy  of  the  imperial  throne,  he  bestowed  the  investi- 
ture on  the  prefect  of  Rome,  whom  he  made  to  swear 
allegiance  to  himself,  thus  putting  an  end  to  the  former, 
though  often  eluded  claim  of  the  imperial  authoritj'  over 
that  city.  In  like  manner,  being  favored  by  the  people, 
ever  jealous  of  the  dominion  of  foreigners,  he  drove  away 
the  imperial  feudatories,  such  as  Conrad,  duke  of  Spoleti 
and  count  of  Assisi,  and  jNIarcualdus,  marquis  of  Aiicona, 
and  took  possession  of  those  provinces  in  the  name  of 
the  Roman  see.  He  likewise  claimed  the  exarchate  of 
Ravenna ;  but  the  archbishop  of  that  city  asserted  his 
OM-n  prior  rights,  and  Innocent,  saj-s  the  anonymous  bi- 
ographer, 'prudently  deferred  the  enforcement  of  his 
claims  to  a  more  fitting  opportunity.'  The  towns  of 
Tuscany,  with  the  exception  of  Pisa,  threw  off  their  al- 
legiance to  the  empire,  and  formed  a  league  with  Inno- 
cent for  their  mutual  support.  It  was  on  this  occasion 
that  Innocent  wrote  that  famous  letter  in  which  he  as- 
serts that, '  as  God  created  two  luminaries,  one  superior 
for  the  day,  and  the  other  inferior  for  the  night,  which 
last  owes  its  splendor  entirely  to  the  first,  so  he  has  dis- 
posed that  the  regal  dignity  should  be  but  a  reflection 
of  the  splendor  of  the  papal  authority,  and  entirely  sub- 
ordinate to  it.' "  It  was  in  the  affairs  of  Germany,  how- 
ever, that  Innocent's  position  most  clearly  manifested 
the  greatness  of  the  papal  power  over  the  destinies  of 
the  world.  Setting  himself  up  as  supreme  arbitrator 
between  the  two  claimants  who  were  contending  for  the 
imperial  crown,  he  decided  (in  1201)  in  favor  of  Otho, 
because  he  descended  from  '•  a  race  (welf)  devoted  to 
the  Church,"  with  the  condition  that  the  disputed  con- 
cession of  the  countess  JMathilda  he  wholly  resigned  to 
the  decisions  of  the  holy  see ;  and,  as  a  natural  conse- 
quence, he  proceeded  at  the  same  time  to  excommunicate 
Otho's  rival,  Philip.  In  spite  of  a  determined  resistance 
of  Philip  and  his  friends,  which  for  a  time  seemed  al- 
most to  prove  successful,  but  which  finally  ended  in  the 
assassination  of  Philip,  Innocent's  triumph  in  Germany 
was  complete,  and  his  vassal  emperor  Otho  Avas  made 
temporal  lord  of  the  West.  But  a  further  triumph 
crowned  the  efforts  of  Iimocent  in  Germany  onh'  a  short 
time  after.  Otho,  incurring  the  displeasure  of  the  pope 
by  his  estrangement  from  the  papal  see,  was  excommu- 
nicated and  deposed  in  1210,  and  Innocent's  own  ward, 
Frederick  of  Sicily,  was  brought  forward  as  a  candidate 
for  the  vacated  throne,  and  finally  crowned  tmperor  at 
Aix-la-ChapeIle,with  the  approval  of  the  fourth  Lateran 
Council  (A.D.  121 5\  '-P'or  the  second  time  Iimocent 
was  triumphant  in  (Jermany.  Twice  he  had  decided 
an  imperial  election.  Against  one  of  the  emperors 
whom  he  supported  he  liad  made  his  sentence  of  ex- 
communication and  de]iosition  valid  ;  the  other  he  had 
put  forward,  intending  him  to  be  a  mere  puppet  and  in- 
strument in  his  own  hands"  (Reichel).  But-,  if  Inno- 
cent proved  himself  a  great  statesman,  it  must  be  con- 
ceded also  that  he  was  very  much  unlike  many  of  his 
predecessors,  very  strict  and  uncompromising  in  his  no- 
tions of  discipline  and  morality.  Irregularity  and  ve- 
nality were  repressed  everj'where  as  soon  as  discovered. 
Thus  he  excommunicated  Philip  Augustus  of  France 
because  he  had  repudiated  his  wife  Ingerburga  of  Den- 
mark, and  had  married  Agnes  de  Meranie.  "  The  in- 
terdict was  laid  on  France  :  the  dead  lav  unburied ;  the 
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living  were  deprived  of  the  services  of  religion.  Against 
an  antagonist  armed  with  such  weapons,  even  Philip 
Augustus,  brave  and  iirm  though  he  was,  was  not  a 
match.  'J'he  idea  of  the  papal  power  had  too  firmly 
taken  hold  of  men's  minds ;  the  French  would  gladly 
have  remained  true  to  their  king;  they  dared  not  dis- 
obey the  vicar  of  Christ.  Besides,  as  in  the  case  of 
Nicholas  Fs  intervention  with  Lothair,  Innocent's  \)o\v- 
er  was  exercised  on  behalf  of  morality,  riiilip  was 
obliged  to  take  back  his  divorced  wife,  not  yielding,  as 
one  of  his  predecessors,  Robert  I  of  France  (990-1031), 
had  done,  to  a  feeble  superstition;  not  subdued,  like 
Henry  IV,  by  internal  dissensions,  but  vanquished  in 
open  fight  with  an  opponent  stronger  than  himself." 
As  we  have  already  said,  the  external  circumstances  of 
that  day  seem  to  have  favored  Innocent,  and  enabled 
him  "  to  assert  without  concealment  the  idea  of  papal 
theocracy ;"  that  the  pope  was  "  the  vicegerent  of  (Jod 
upon  earth;"  that  to  him  "was  intrusted  by  St.  Peter 
the  government  not  only  of  the  whole  Church,  but  of 
the  whole  world."  "  Next  to  God,  he  was  to  be  so  hon- 
ored by  princes  that  their  claim  to  rule  was  lost  if  they 
failed  to  serve  him ;  princes  might  have  power  on  earth, 
but  priests  had  power  in  heaven ;  the  claim  of  princes 
to  rule  rested  '  on  human  might,  that  of  priests  on  divine 
ordinance.'  In  short,  all  the  prerogatives  which  had  once 
attached  to  the  emperors  were  wrested  from  them,  and 
transferred,  with  additions,  to  the  popes"  (Reichel).  The 
same  fate  that  had  befallen  Philip  Augustus  threatened 
king  Leon  of  Spain  for  a  marriage  of  his  own  cousin,  the 
daughter  of  the  king  of  Portugal.  Not  willing  to  sub- 
mit to  the  pope's  decision  against  such  a  marriage,  and 
supported  in  his  resolution  by  his  father-in-law,  excom- 
munication was  first  resorted  to,  followed  by  an  interdict 
on  both  kingdoms.  Not  more  successful,  though  en- 
gaged in  a  much  better  cause,  was  John,  king  of  England. 
John  liaving  appointed  John  de  Gray,  bishop  of  Nor- 
wich, to  the  vacant  see  of  Canterbury,  Innocent  would 
not  approve  the  selection,  and  bestowed  the  canonical 
investiture  upon  Stephen  Langton;  and  the  monks  of 
Canterbury,  of  course,  could  and  would  receive  no  other 
archbishojj.  In  a  fit  of  rage,  John  drove  away  the  monks 
and  seized  their  property,  for  which  the  whole  kingdom 
was  laid  under  an  interdict ;  and,  as  John  continued  re- 
fractory, the  pope  pronounced  his  deposition,  released 
his  vassals  from  their  oath  of  allegiance,  and  called  upon 
all  Christian  princes  and  barons  to  invade  England  and 
dethrone  the  impious  tj-rant,  promising  them  the  remis- 
sion of  their  sins.  By  the  consequent  preparation  of 
Philip  Augustus  of  France  to  carry  out  the  pope's  invi- 
tation, John  was  not  only  forced  to  jdeld  tlie  .point  in 
dispute,  agreeing  to  submit  to  the  pope's  will  and  pay 
damages  to  the  banished  clergy,  but  he  even  took  an 
oath  of  fealty  to  the  Roman  see,  and  at  the  same  time 
delivered  to  the  papal  envoy  a  charter  testifying  that 
he  surrendered  to  pojje  Innocent  and  his  successors  for- 
ever the  kingdom  of  England  and  lordship  of  Ireland, 
to  be  held  as  fiefs  of  the  holy  see  by  John  and  his  suc- 
cessors, on  condition  of  their  paying  an  annual  tribute 
of  700  marks  of  silver  for  England  and  300  for  Ireland. 
Nor  were  England  and  Sicily  the  only  countries  over 
which  Innocent  acquired  the  rights  of  a  feudal  suzerain. 
"  In  order  to  make  liis  crown  independent  of  his  power- 
ful vassals,  and  to  baftle  the  claim  to  supremacy  of  the 
king  of  Castile,  Peter  11  of  Aragon  voluntarily  made 
himself  tributary  to  the  pope,  binding  himself  and  his 
successors  to  the  annual  payment  of  200  pieces  of  gold. 
In  return,  he  was  crowned  by  Innocent  at  Rome,  an<l 
toolv  an  oath  to  the  pope  as  his  feudal  suzerain.  From 
Innocent,  too,  as  his  liege  lord,  John,  duke  of  Bavaria, 
accepted  the  kingly  crown.  Denmark  looked  to  him, 
and  obtained  from  him  justice  and  redress  for  the  injury 
inflicted  on  her  royal  daughter ;  and  his  legate  was  dis- 
patched to  Iceland,  to  warn  the  inhabitants  not  to  sub- 
mit to  the  excommunicated  and  apostate  priest  Severo. 
Perhaps  it  was  well  that  in  those  ages  there  should  be 
some  recognised  tribunal  and  fountain  for  royal  honor ; 


and  in  times  of  turbulence  princes  probably  gained  more 
than  they  lost  by  becoming  the  vassals  of  the  pontiffs. 
Still,  such  power  vested  in  the  hands  of  an  ecclesiastic 
was  a  new  thing  in  the  Church,  and  placed  beyond  dis- 
pute the  greatness  which  the  papal  power  had  reached" 
(Reichel). 

If,  as  we  have  seen,  Innocent  III  would  admit  of  no 
comjiromises  with  immorality  and  irregularity,  he  was 
certainly  stern  and  even  more  unfiinching  in  his  deal- 
ings with  all  those  who  separated  themselves  from  the 
body  of  the  Romish  Church.  "To  him,  every  offence 
against  religion  was  a  crime  against  society,  and,  in 
his  ideal  Christian  republic,  every  heresy  was  a  re- 
bellion which  it  was  the  duty  of  the  ruk  rs  to  resist  and 
repress."  To  extirpate  this,  "  the  deadliest  of  sins,"  he 
sent  two  legates,  with  the  title  of  inciuisitors,  to  France. 
One  of  them,  Castelnau,  having  become  odious  by  his 
severities,  was  murdered  near  Toulouse,  ujion  which  In- 
nocent ordered  a  crusade  against  the  Albigenses  (q.  v.), 
excommunicated  Ra3'monil,  count  of  Toidouse,  for  abet- 
ting them,  and  bestowed  his  domains  on  Simon,  count 
of  JMontfort.  He  addressed  himself  to  all  the  faithful, 
exhorting  them  "  to  fight  strenuously  against  the  min- 
isters of  the  old  serpent,"  and  promising  them  tho  king- 
dom of  heaven  in  reward.  He  sent  two  legates  to  at- 
tend the  crusade,  and  their  lettefs  or  reports  to  him  are 
contained  in  the  collection  of  his  "  Ejiistles"  (especially 
Kpisloki  108  of  B.  xii,  in  which  the  legate  Arnaldus  re- 
lates the  taking  of  Beziers,  and  the  massacre  of  30,000 
individuals  of  every  age,  sex,  and  condition).  Innocent, 
however,  who  did  not  live  to  see  the  end  of  the  confla- 
gration he  had  kindled,  can  hardly  be  held  responsible 
for  the  fearful  excesses  into  which  it  ran.  In  1215  he 
convened  a  general  council  at  the  Lateran,  in  which  he 
inculcated  the  necessity  of  a  new  crusade,  which  he  re- 
garded not  merely  as  lawful,  but  even  a  most  glorious 
undertaking  in  lichalf  of  religion  and  piety.  He  also 
launched  IVcsli  anathemas  against  heretics,  determined 
several  points  of  doctrine  antl  disci|>line,  especially  con- 
cerning auricular  confession,  and  sanctioned  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  two  great  mendicant  monastic  or- 
ders, the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans,  the  former  to  ex- 
tirpate heresy,  and  the  latter  to  preach  sound  doctrines, 
and  to  assist  the  parochial  clergy  in  the  execution  of 
their  duties.  For  if  ever  watchfulness  was  required  by 
the  clergy,  it  was  at  this  time.  '•  It  was  in  this  very 
century  that  the  darkness  of  the  IMiddle  Ages  began  to 
disappear.  It  was  during  this  very  reign  of  Innocent 
III  that  the  gray  da^vn  of  twilight  gave  the  first  prom- 
ise of  modern  intelligence  and  modern  independence. 
.  .  .  Nothing  could  be  more  evident  than  that  this  spir- 
it of  independence,  that  was  everywhere  raising  its  men- 
acing front,  if  not  either  subjugated  or  controlled,  would 
revolutionize  the  whole  structure  of  society,  both  feudal 
and  ecclesiastical.  To  control  or  subjugate  the  new 
spirit  was  therefore  the  great  problem  jjrcsented  to  the 
Church  of  the  13th  century"  (Prof.  C.  K.  Adams,  in  the 
Neir-Eiiglander,  July,  1870,  p.  376).  But  if,  by  estab- 
lishing these  mendicant  orders,  Innocent  III  had  pro- 
vided himself  with  willing  minions  to  sjiread  over  Eu- 
rope, and  to  purify  the  Church  from  "modern  intelli- 
gence" and  "  modern  independence,"  he  had  certainly,  at 
the  same  time,  created  for  himself  an  opposition  which 
afterwards  became  a  still  greater  danger  to  the  hierar- 
chy itself,  by  the  opposition  which  these  mendicant  or- 
ders created  among  the  laity  against  the  |)arochial  cler- 
gy (compare  Reichel,  p.  576  sq.).  It  remains  for  us 
only  to  add  one  of  the  greatest  achievements  of  Inno- 
cent's day,  undertaken  by  him,  no  doubt,  that  nothing 
might  be  wanting  to  the  completeness  of  his  author- 
ity throughout  the  then  known  world,  viz.  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Latin  kingdom  at  Jerusalem,  and  the 
Latin  conquest  of  Constantinople,  which  Ffoidkes  {Chi-it- 
fendom's  Divisions,  ii,  226),  while  yet  a  communicant 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  does  not  hesitate  to 
pronounce  "one  of  the  foulest  acts  ever  perpetrated 
under  the  garb  of  religion  in  Christian  times ;  a  sorry 
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connection,  unquestionably,  for  one  of  his  high  position 
and  commanding  abilities."  At  the  very  commence- 
ment of  liis  pontificate,  Innocent  began  writing  epistles 
(209  of  B.  xi)  to  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  and 
other  letters  to  the  emperor  Alexius,  with  the  view  of 
inducing  the  former  to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of 
the  see  of  Kome ;  and  although  he  failed  in  this,  he  had, 
soon  after,  by  an  unexpected  turn  of  events,  the  satis- 
faction of  consecrating  a  prelate  of  the  Western  Church 
as  patriarch  of  Constantinople ;  but  this  by  no  means 
resulted,  as  Innocent  most  probably  desired,  in  a  remiion 
of  churches  or  Christians ;  it  M-as  only  followed  by  an 
increase  of  Church  revenues.  The  Crusaders,  whom  In- 
nocent had  sent  forth,  as  he  thought,  for  the  reconquest 
of  the  Holy  Land,  after  taking  Zara  from  the  king  of 
Hungary,  for  which  they  were  severely  censured  by  the 
pope,  proceeded  to  attack  Constantinople,  and  overthrew 
the  Greek  empire.  All  this  was  done  without  Inno- 
cent's sanction ;  but  when  Baldwin  wrote  to  him,  ac- 
quainting him  with  the  full  success  of  the  expedition. 
Innocent,  in  his  answer  to  the  marquis  of  Montferrat, 
forgave  the  Crusaders  in  consideration  of  the  triumph 
which  they  had  secured  to  the  holy  Church  over  the 
Eastern  empire.  Innocent  sent  also  legates  to  Calo  Jo- 
hannes, prince  of  the  Bulgarians,  who  acknowledged  his 
allegiance  to  the  Roman  see  (lunocentii  III  Episfolce). 
One  j'ear  after  the  Lateran  Council,  "  one  of  the  latest 
acts,  and  by  far  the  most  momentous  in  the  pontificate 
of  Innocent,"  he  was  seized  with  a  fatal  illness,  and  died 
July  16, 121G,  in  the  verj'  prime  of  life,  broken  down  by 
overwork,  for  "  the  work  of  the  whole  world  was  upon 
him,  as  may  be  seen  from  his  letters,  not  one  of  which 
exhibits  the  impress  of  any  other  mind  than  his  own." 
In  Innocent  III  the  Romish  Church  lost  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  characters,  and  in  several  respects  the 
most  illustrious,  as  he  was  certainly  one  of  the  most  am- 
bitious she  has  ever  honored  with  the  pontifical  dignity. 
His  yiDntiricate  may  be  fairly  considered  to  have  been 
the  period  of  the  highest  power  of  the  Roman  see.  At 
his  death,  "England  and  France,  Germany  and  Italy, 
Norway  and  Hungary,  all  felt  the  power  of  Innocent ; 
Navarre,  Castile,  and  Portugal  acknowledged  his  sway ; 
even  Constantinople  owned  his  supremacy,  and  owned 
it  to  her  cost"  (Reichel,p.  247 ;  compare  Hallam,  Middle 
Af/i's,  vol.  ii,  pt.  i,  ch.  vii,  p.  199).  His  works,  consisting 
principally  of  letters  and  sermons,  and  the  remarkable 
treatise  On  the  Misert/  of  the  Condition  of  Man,  above 
alluded  to,  were  published  in  two  vols,  iblio  (Par.  1G82). 
See  Baronius,  Annales ;  Vas;!, Tireriurium  I]istor.-criti~ 
cnm  ;  Lannes,  IJistoire  du  Pontifcat  du  Pajje  Jnnoc.  Ill 
(Paris,  1741, 12mo) ;  Fabricius,  Bill.  Pat.  med.  et  inf.  alt. 
iv,  93  sq. ;  History  of  the  Christ.  Church,  in  Encyclop. 
Metrop.  vol.  iii,  ch.  i ;  Mosheim,  Ch.  Hist.  cent,  xii,  pt.  ii, 
chap,  ii ;  Neander,  History  of  the  Christian  Reliqion  and 
Church,  iv,  43,  75,  173,  199," 207,  268,  269,  270,  272,  306, 
etc. ;  IToefer,  Konv.  Binq.  Ghier.  xxv,  890 ;  Bohringer, 
Kirrh,  Chn^n  In  nin,irni>hin<,\i.  2,  m\  ;  Reichel,  ^See 
ofh'inn,  ;„  ih<  Mi, Idle  Af/rs  {  Lond.  1870,  8vo),  p.  242  sq. ; 
Milnian,  L<i/.  Christ,  (see  Index) ;  Bower,  History  of  the 
Popes,  vi,  183  sq. ;  Wetzer  u.Weltc,  Kirchen-Lex.  v,  631 
sq. ;  Knf/Hsh  Cyclopredia,  s.  v. ;  Chambers,  Cycloprvdia, 
s.  V. ;  Wurtcr.ticsrhichte  Inn.  Ill  n.  seiner  Zcitr/enossen 
(Hamburg.  l.s:U-42,  4  vols.;  3d  cd.  1845  sq.).  (J.II.W.) 
Innocent  III  (h).  Under  this  name  we  also  find 
an  anti-])oi)e  in  the  Roman  Church.  He  was  a  descend- 
ant of  the  Frangipani  family,  and  is  distinguished  from 
the  eminent  pope  of  that  name  by  the  surname  Landns. 
After  the  death  of  Hadrian  he  contested  the  succession 
of  Alexander  II,  who  succeeded  in  securing  his  person, 
and  Innocent  was  imprisoned  in  the  monastery  Cava. 
Thus  ended  a  schism  which  had  lasted  twenty  years, 
under  four  successive  rivals  for  the  papal  throne.  (J. 
H.W.) 

Innocent  IV  (Sinibaldo  de'  Fieschi,  of  Genoa)  was 
elected  as  the  successor  of  Celestine  IV  in  the  year  1243. 
In  tlie  preceding  bitter  quarrels  between  (JregorA'  IX 
and  the  emperor  Frederick  II.  cardinal  Sinibaldo  had 


shown  himself  rather  friendly  towards  the  emperor;  and 
the  imperial  courtiers,  on  receiving  the  news  of  his  ex- 
altation, were  rejoicing  at  it ;  but  the  experienced  Fred- 
erick checked  them  by  remarking,  "  I  have  now  lost  a 
friendly  cardinal,  to  find  another  hostile  pope :  no  pope 
can  be  a  GhibeUine."  Anxious,  however,  to  be  relieved 
from  excommunication,  Frederick  made  advances  to  the 
new  pope,  and  offered  conditions  advantageous  to  the 
Roman  see ;  but  Innocent  remained  inflexible,  and,  sud- 
denly leaving  Rome,  went  to  Lyons,  and  there  sum- 
moned a  council  in  1245,  to  which  he  invited  the  empe- 
ror. Thaddeus  of  Sessa  appeared  before  the  council  to 
answer  to  the  charges  brought  by  the  pope  against  Fred- 
erick ;  and,  after  much  wrangling.  Innocent  excommu- 
nicated and  dethroned  the  emperor,  on  the  ground  of 
perjury,  sacrilege,  heresy,  and  defiance  of  the  Church, 
commanded  the  German  princes  to  elect  a  new  empe- 
ror, and  reserved  the  disposal  of  the  kingdom  of  Sicilj' 
to  himself.  In  Italy  the  onh'  consequence  -was  that  the 
war  which  already  raged  between  the  Guelphs  and 
Ghibellines  continued  fiercer  than  before ;  in  Germany  a 
contemptible  rival  to  Frederick  was  set  up  in  the  per- 
son of  Henry,  landgrave  of  Thuringia,  who  was  defeated 
by  Conrad,  Frederick's  son.  Frederick's  sudden  death 
in  Apulia,  A.D.  1250,  led  Innocent  to  return  to  Italy,  and 
to  offer  the  crown  of  Sicily  to  several  princes,  one  of 
whom,  Richard  of  Cornwall,  observed  that  the  pope's  of- 
fer "  was  much  like  making  him  a  present  of  the  moon." 
Conrad,  the  son  of  Frederick,  who  had  so  valiantly  and 
so  successfidly  defended  his  cause, Avas  excommunicated; 
but  he  gave  little  heed  to  this  act  of  Innocent's,  and 
even  went  into  Italy  in  1252,  and  took  possession  of 
Apulia  and  Sicily.  Two  years  after  he  died,  and  his 
brother  Manfred,  who  became  regent,  in  a  like  manner 
baffled  both  the  intrigues  and  the  open  attacks  of  the 
court  of  Rome.  Innocent  himself  died  soon  after,  at  the 
end  of  1254,  at  Rome,  leaving  Italy  and  Germany  in  the 
greatest  confusion  in  consequence  of  his  outrageous  ty- 
ranny, and  his  uiilnnding  hostility  to  the  whole  house 
of  Swabia.  He  \v;is  Muccoded  by  Alexander  lY.  He 
wrote  Appariiiiis  snjn  r  du  refales  (fol.,  often  reprinted) : 
— iJe  P<ii(  stall'  i:,-r],  y.;,i.<f;,-iii,i  ,t  Jiuisdidiane  Imperii: —  « 

Officiinii  III  nr/iiii's  /'isliWntlrltii/is  B.Mariw^—Inter- 
pi-etfitiniiis  III  ]'iliis  'J'lstdiiii'ii/inii.  Nuieteen  letters  of 
his  are  given  l.y  i>alibe,  Co««7.  xi,  598-G32;  forty-eight 
byLTghc'lli.  Itii/lii  iSiiei-a;  andhvehxDuchQsne, Ilistorim 
Franciiniiii  AV/v^/.-yr.--,  v,  412, 861.  'See  Labbe  and  Cos- 
saTt.Sacros(ii,r/ii  fmirl/ln.  xi,  597-716;  Bniyf.  Hist,  dfs 
Pajies, iii,  IW;  il(ui\.  Illstor.  EccUsiastiqiie ;  Muratori, 
Rerum  Italicnnini  Srrlj:/ures,  iii,  589-592;  Ph.  de  Mor- 
imy,  Hist,  de  In  Pnjutnli.  ]>.  376-404;  Ciaconius,  T'jte  et 
res  yestcB  Potilljiiiiin  I'miKUioi'itm,  ii,  99;  Paolo  Panza, 
Vita  delyran  J'oiitifci/  Innocenzio  Quarto  (Naples,  1601, 
4to) ;  Reichel,  See  of  Pome  in  the  Middle  Ayes  (London, 
1 870, 8vo),  p.  2G4  sq. ;  Hoefer, Xouv. Eiog.  Generate,  xxv, 
906;  Ent/l.  Cyclop.;  Mosheim,  Ch.  Hist.  cent,  xiii,  pt.  ii, 
chap,  ii;  NoandeT,  History  of  the  Christian  Reliyion  and 
Church,  iv,  76, 183  ;  Herzog*  Real-Encyllopadie,  vi,  668. 
Innocent  V  {Peter  of  Tarantasia,  also  called 
Peter  of  Champar/ni  or  of  Champayniaco)  was  born 
at  Moustier,  in  Savoy,  in  1225.  He  was  elected  pope 
January  20, 1276,  as  successor  of  Gregory  X.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  order  of  Preaching  Friars,  into  which  he 
had  entered  (juite  }"oung,  and  whore  he  had  acquired 
a  great  reputation.  He  succeeded  Thomas  Aquinas  as 
professor  of  tlieology  in  the  University  of  Paris;  was 
made  archbishop  of  Lyons  in  1272,  and  afterwards  bishop 
of  Ostia  and  grand  penitentiary.  As  soon  as  he  became 
pope  he  applied  himself  to  the  task  of  restoring  peace 
to  Italy,  which  was  then  divided  into  two  contending 
factions,  under  the  leadership  of  the  Guelphs  and  the 
(Jhibcllines  ((i.  v.),  and  in  this  he  measurably  succeeded. 
He  was  also  on  the  eve  of  inducing  the  Greek  emperor, 
IMichcl  Palivologus,  to  confirm  the  act  of  union  between 
the  (Jreck  and  Roman  churches,  drawn  up  in  the  Coun- 
cil of  Lyons,  when  he  died  June  22,  1276.  having  occu- 
iiied  tlie  imiial  throne  onlv  five  months.    He  wrote  com- 
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mentaries  Super  iv  lihros  Sententiarum  (Toulouse,  1G.")2, 
3  vols,  fol.) : — Super  J'e?itateiic/ium  ;  super  I.iiciiin  ;  su- 
per Hpintokis  Pauli  (Colon'iie.  147«;  Autw.  KUT,  fol.); 
and  various  treatises :  De  Uidtate  Format ;  J )e  Materia 
Call;  De  ^i^temitate  Furnice  ;  De  Intellectu  et  Volun- 
tate;  and  some  other  MS.  works,  the  titles  of  which  are 
given  by  Qiietif,  Scriptores  Ordinis  Prcedicutoriim  (Par- 
is, 1719,  2  vols.  fol.).  See  Labbe,  Concilia,  xi,  1007 ;  Cia- 
coniiis,  Vitee  et  res  rjestce  Pontijicuiii  Romcvnorum,  ii,  203 ; 
Fleiiry,  Hist.  Ecclesiastiqiie,  1.  xviii,  chap  Ixxxvi ;  Du- 
chesne, Ilist.  (les  Papes,  ii,  208 ;  Muratori,  Rerum  Jtuli- 
caritm  Scriptores,  iii,  605 ;  Bower,  Ilist.  of  the  Popes,  vi, 
301, 302 ;  Herzog,  Real-Encyklop.  vi,  6G9 ;  Hoefer,  Kouv. 
Biogr.  Generale,  xxv,  908 ;  Mosheiin,  Eccles.  Hist,  cent. 
xiii,  pt.  ii,  ch.  ii. 

Innocent  VI  (Etienm  d' Albert  or  Auhert'),  a 
Frenchman,  succeeded  Clement  VI  in  1352.  He  resided 
at  Avignon,  like  his  immediate  predecessors ;  but,  un- 
like them,  he  put  a  check  to  the  disorders  and  scan- 
dals of  that  court,  which  have  been  so  strongly  depicted 
by  Petrarch,  Yillani,  and  other  contemporary  writers. 
He  reformed  the  abuses  of  the  reservations  of  benefices, 
and  enforced  the  residence  of  bishops  on  their  sees. 
His  immediate  predecessors  having  lost  their  influence 
in  the  States  of  the  Church,  Innocent  VI  determined  on 
reconquering  these  territories,  and  successfully  rcoccu- 
pied,  with  the  assistance  of  the  warlike  cardinal  ^Egid- 
ius  Albornoz,  the  various  provinces  of  the  papal  state 
which  had  been  seized  by  petty  tyrants.  He  then  sent 
back  to  Rome  the  former  demagogue  Cola  di  Rienzo, 
who,  being  still  dear  to  the  people,  repressed  the  inso- 
lence of  the  lawless  barons,  but  who,  becoming  himself 
intoxicated  with  his  power,  committed  acts  of  wanton 
cruelty,  upon  which  the  people  rose  and  murdered  him 
in  1354.  In  1358  the  emperor  Charles  IV  was  crowned 
at  Rome  by  a  legate  deputed  by  pope  Innocent  for  the 
purpose.  Innocent  died  at  Avignon,  at  an  advanced 
age,  in  1362.  It  was  during  his  pontificate  that  the 
mendicant  orders  were  persecuted  in  England,  and  de- 
clared to  be  an  unchristian  order  by  Richard,  arch- 
bishop of  Armagh  and  primate  of  Ireland,  in  a  book 
wliich  he  published  in  defence  of  the  curates  or  parish 
priests,  entitled  Hcfensorium  Curatorum.  Of  course  In- 
nocent rallied  to  the  defense  of  the  mendicants.  He 
reprimanded  the  archbishop,  and  confirmed  anew  all  the 
privileges  which  had  been  granted  by  his  predecessors 
to  men  of  that  order.  A  letter  of  his  is  given  by  Labbe, 
Concilia,  xi,  1930 ;  four  by  Ughelli,  Italia  Sacra ;  and 
two  hundred  and  fifty  by  Martene,  T/iesaiinis  norus  A  )i- 
ecJotoriini,  ii,  843-1072.  See  Duchesne,  Hist,  des  Papes, 
ii,  261 ;  Fleury,  Hist.  Ecclesiastique,  l.  xx,  chap.  Ixxxvi ; 
Sismondi,  Hist,  des  Franfais,  x,  397-596 ;  Herzog,  Real- 
Enci/l-lop.  vi,  670;  Enf/l.  Ci/clop.;  Hoefer,  Koiu:  Biogr. 
Generale,  xxv,  910;  Neander,  Hist,  of  the  Christian  Re- 
ligion and  Church,  v,  44 ;  JNIosheim,  Ch.  Hist.  cent,  xiv, 
pt.  ii,  ch.  ii ;  Schlosser,  Weltgesch.  bk.  iv,  ch.  i,  408,  618  ; 
Bower,  Hist,  of  the  Popes,  vi',  482  sq.      (.J.  H.  W.) 

Innocent  VII  (cardinal  Cosmo  de'  Migliorati.  of 
Sulmona),  who  had  been  appointed  archbishop  of  Ra- 
venna and  bishop  of  Bologna  by  Urban  VI.  was  elected 
by  the  Italian  prelates  as  the  successor  of  B(jniface  IX 
in  1404.  At  this  time  "  the  great  Western  schism"  agi- 
tated the  Romish  Church,  the  French  cardinals  support- 
ing a  rival  pope,  Benedict  XIII  (q.  v.),  who  held  his 
court  at  Avignon,  acknowledged  by  a  part  of  Europe. 
After  the  election  of  Innocent,  a  tumult  broke  out  in 
Rome,  excited  by  the  Colonna  and  by  Ladislaus,  king 
of  Naples,  which  obliged  the  pope  to  escape  to  Viterbo. 
Ladislaus,  however,  failed  in  his  attempt  upon  Rome ; 
and  Innocent,  having  returned  to  his  capital,  excommu- 
nicated him.  Innocent  died  Nov.  6,  140ti,  after  having 
made  his  peace  with  Ladislaus.  Some  think  that  he 
was  poisoned.  He  is  spoken  of  as  a  man  who  possessed 
great  learning  and  virtue,  and  as  governed  by  the  purest 
motives  in  all  his  acts;  hostile  to  all  luxury,  avari- 
ciousuess,  and  simony— evils  which  were  one  and  all 
possessed  by  his  rival  Benedict,  and  bv  liis  own  prede- 
IV.-P  p 


cessor  Boniface  (comp.  Reichel,  See  of  Rome  in  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  p.  446  sii).  Tlie  charge  which  some  lay  to 
him  that  he  did  not  keep  the  promise  which  he  gave 
on  his  accession  to  the  papal  see  that  he  would,  if  liis 
rival  should  be  declared  the  proper  incumbent,  vacate 
the  papal  throne,  seems  not  well  founded.  It  is  true 
Benedict  proposed  a  conference  for  the  alleged  purpose 
of  restoring  peace  and  union  to  the  Church  of  Rome, 
which  Innocent  did  not  agree  to,  but  this  was  done  be- 
cause Innocent  knew  that  Benedict  did  not  earnestly 
desire  it.  He  wrote  Oratio  de  Ecclesinsficn  I'liionc; 
Approbatio  regulce  patrum  et  soi-orum  di-  jk  iiilnitin  or- 
dinis S.  Domiuici;  and  a  letter  of  his  is  ijublishetl  by 
Ughelli,  Italia  Sacra,  i,  1381.  See  Labbe,  Concilia,  xi, 
2082 ;  Fleury,  Hist.  Ecclesiastique,  1.  xx,  ch.  xcix :  Du- 
chesne, Ilist.  des  Papes,  ii,  299;  Sismondi,  Histaire  des 
Fran^ais,  xii,  211 ;  Maimbourg,  ///'^Y.  ihi  iinuxl  Sihl.^me 
d' Occident;  Bruni  d'Arezzo,  Z'c /.'< //"s  //'///' /x.  and  I'/iis- 
tolce  Fumiliares;  Herzog,  Real-Encgklvp.  vi,  671;  Mos- 
heim,  Ch.  Hist.  cent,  xv,  pt.  ii,  ch.  ii ;  Hefele,  Concilien- 
geschichte,  vi,  748  sq. ;  Hoefer,  A'o«r.  Biog.  Gener.  xxv, 
911 ;  Neander,  Hist,  of  the  Christ.  Religion  and  Church, 
V,  70,  247 ;  Bower,  History  of  the  Popes,  vii,  91  sq.  (J. 
H.W.) 

Innocent  VIII  (cardinal  Giovanni  Batfista  Cibo), 
a  Genoese  of  Greek  descent,  was  during  his  youth  in 
the  service  of  Alfonso  of  Aragon,  king  of  Naples,  but 
subsequently  entered  the  Church,  Paul  II  giving  him 
the  bishopric  of  Savone.  His  conduct  was  disgracefully 
irregular :  he  had  seven  illegitimate  children  by  differ- 
ent women,  and  was,  besides,  married  ^vhen  he  took  or- 
ders. At  the  death  of  Sixtus  IV  serious  troubles  broke 
out  in  Rome.  The  election  was  warmly  contested,  ajid 
among  the  chief  agitators  was  chancellor  Borgia,  who 
afterwards  attained  an  unenviable  celebrity  as  Alexander 
VI ;  but  the  manoeuvTres  in  favor  of  Cibo  proved  at  last 
successful.  Innocent  had  bought  the  tiara  by  means  of 
benefices,  legations,  palaces,  and  large  sums  of  moncj', 
and  was  elected  Aug.  24,  1481.  His  first  undertaking 
was  to  conciliate  tlie  Italian  princes,  and  to  reconcile  to 
the  papal  see  all  those  whom  his  predecessor  had  alien- 
ated. Frightened  at  the  advance  of  Bajazct  with  his 
Turks,  Innocent  wrote  to  the  Christian  princes  for  help 
in  men  or  money  to  resist  the  invasion.  Immense  sums 
were  at  once  forwarded  to  Rome  from  tlivers  countries ; 
but  the  pope,  pretending  that  he  could  not  act  without 
the  assistance  of  the  German  princes  (who  were  then 
divided  by  the  quarrels  between  jNIathias,  king  of  Hun- 
gary, and  emperor  Frederick,  Allicrt  of  Brandenburg 
and  Otho  of  Bavaria,  etc.).  used  the  funds  thus  obtained 
to  war  against  Ferdinand  I,  king  of  Naples,  who  refused 
to  pay  him  the  usual  tribute.  The  pope  favored  the  re- 
volted Neapolitan  barons  against  Ferdinand  I  of  Naples, 
in  consequence  of  which  the  troops  of  Ferdinand  rav- 
aged the  territory  of  Rome;  but  through  the  mediation 
of  Lorenzo  de  Jledici  and  of  the  duke  Sforza  of  ^Milan, 
peace  was  re-established  between  the  two  parties.  The 
Turks  were  still  threatening  war.  Jem,  in  order  to 
shun  the  enmity  of  his  brother  Bajazet,  had  fled  to 
Rhodes,  where  he  was  seized  by  the  grand  master  of 
the  order  of  St.  John,  D'Aubusson,  and  delivered  up  to 
the  pope  in  exchange  for  the  cardinal's  hat.  The  pope 
received  Jem  with  great  honor,  but  took  care  to  secure 
his  person,  as  he  would  be  an  important  hostage.  In 
this  he  was  not  mistaken,  for  Bajazet  feared  the  power 
of  his  brother,  and,  to  secure  his  throne,  he  sent  an  am- 
bassador to  Rome  to  offer  Innocent  a  large  sum  if  he 
would  keep  Jem  in  prison.  The  pope  accepted  the  dis- 
honorable bargain,  although  the  sultan  of  Egypt,  who 
desired  Jem,  as  commander  in  chief  of  his  forces,  to 
march  against  Bajazet,  offered,  on  condition  of  his  re- 
lease, to  restore  Jerusalem  to  the  Christians,  and  was 
even  ready  to  pledge  himself  to  surrender  to  the  pope 
all  the  territory  that  should  be  taken  from  the  Turks. 
Under  Innocent's  successor,  the  depraved  Alexander  VI, 
-Jem  was  poisoned  by  order  of  the  pope  (comp.  Reichel, 
See  of  Rome  in  the  Middle  Ages,  p.  530).     13ajazet,  of 
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course,  showed  himself  verv  se""""*  towards  his  ac- 
complice, Innocent  VIII.  On  May  29,  1492,  he  sent 
him  the  iron  of  the  spear  with  which,  he  asserted, 
Christ  was  pierced  on  tlie  cross,  and  which  was  among 
the  booty  taken  by  :Mohammed  II  after  the  downfall 
of  Constantinoi)le. '  The  relic  (although  received  with 
great  ceremony)  was,  unfortunately,  the  third  of  the 
kind  in  Europe,  for  the  emperor  of  Germany  claimed 
to  have  the  holy  lance  at  Nuremberg,  and  the  king  of 
France  in  the  Holy  Chapel  at  Paris.  Innocent  VIII 
died  Jidy  25,  1492.  Among  the  principal  acts  of  his 
administration  are  the  confirmation,  in  1485,  of  the  ai- 
der of  the  Conception,  founded  at  Toledo  by  Beatrix 
of  Sylva ;  the  canonization  of  Leopold  of  Austria  in 
1485 ;  the  condemnation  of  the  propositions  of  Miran- 
dola  in  1487 ;  the  union  under  the  crown  of  Spain  of  the 
three  military  orders  of  Calatrava,  St.  James,  and  Alcan- 
tara, in  1488  ;  and  the  confirmation  of  the  Brother- 
hood of  jMercy,  instituted  at  Rome  for  the  benefit  of 
condemned  criminals.  Two  letters  of  Innocent  are  pub- 
lished by  Ughelli,  Italia  Sacra,  i,  710;  v,  948.  Roman 
Catholic  writers  endeavor  to  free  Innocent  VIII  from 
the  charge  of  gross  immorality  by  asserting  that  he  had 
onli/  two  illegitimate  children,  and  that  they  were  born 
before  he  was  made  pope;  but  "  the  success  of  Innocent 
VIII  in  increasing  the  population  of  Rome  was  a  favor- 
ite topic  with  the  wits  of  the  day"  (Innocuo  priscos 
jequum  est  debere  Quirites.  Progenie  exhaustam  resti- 
tuit  patriam. — Sannazarii  Epif/ram.  lib.  i),  and  he  was 
graced  with  '-the  epitaph  which  declared  that  filth, 
gluttony,  avarice,  and  sloth  lay  buried  in  his  tomb" 
(Marultus,  Epigram,  lib.  iv).  But  the  conduct  of  Inno- 
cent VIII  can  hardly  compare  with  the  career  of  his 
successor,  Alexander  VI,  "  the  most  depraved  of  all  the 
popes,  uniting  in  himself  all  the  vices  of  Innocent  VIII 
and  the  unscrupulous  family  ambition  of  Sixtus  IV." 
Indeed,  all  the  latter  half  of  the  IGth  century  scarcely 
saw  a  supreme  pontiff  without  the  visible  evidences  of 
human  frailty  around  him,  the  unblushing  acknowledg- 
ment of  which  is  the  fittest  commentary  on  the  tone  of 
clerical  morality  (Lea,  Hisl.  of  Sacerdotal  Celibacy,  p. 
358, 359).  See  Labbe,  Concilia,  xiii,  1465 ;  Fleury,  Hist. 
Ecclesiastique,  lib.  xxiii,  ch.  xv ;  Duchesne,  UistoricB 
Francoriim  Saiptores,  ii,  350 ;  Sismoiidi.  //ij<f.  des  Frun- 
gais;  Ciaconius,  Vitw  ef  7-es  rjestip  I'mitijiruin  Romano- 
rum,  iii,  90;  F.  Serdonati,r«7fl  e  I'aili  il'/nniH'otzo  VIII 
(Milan,  1829,  8vo)  ;  Comines,  Munolns.  lili.  vli.  ch.  i: 
^^.Tzog:,,  Reul-Encyklop.\\,&12;  Engl.  Viiclnji.:  Ibiefer 
Nouv.  Biog.  Ghierale,  xxv,  912;  Ranke,  Hist,  dftlic  I'a- 
pacy  in  the  \&h  and  I7th  Centuries,  i,  43,  2'JG  ;  ^Mosheim 
Ch.'llist.  p.  436:  Bower,  Hist,  of  the  Popes,  vii,  317  sq. 
Wetzer  und  Welte,  Kirchen-Lex.  v,  641  scj. ;  Aschbach, 
Kirchen-Lexikon,  iii,  460  sq.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Innocent  IX  {Giovanni  Antonio  Facchinetti),horn 
at  Bfjlogna  in  1519,  had  distinguished  himself  as  jiapal 
legate  at  Trent,  afterwards  as  the  (lapal  nuncio  at  Ven- 
ice, and  as  president  of  the  Inquisition.  He  was  elected 
pope  after  the  death  of  Gregory  XIV,  in  Oct.  1591.  He 
bore  a  good  reputation  for  learning  and  piety,  but  he  was 
too  old  and  feeble  for  the  paijal  chair,  and  constantly 
confined  to  his  bed  by  illness,  and  was  even  obliged  to 
give  his  audiences  there.  Notwithstanding  these  diffi- 
culties, however,  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  affairs  of 
France,  favoring  the  party  of  the  League  and  of  Spain, 
as  his  i)redeccssor  (iregory  had  done.  A  letter  of  his  is 
still  extant  (in  Cayet,  Chronologic  novenaire),  in  which 
he  urges  Alexander  Farnesc  to  hasten  the  equipment  of 
his  troops,  to  invade  France,  and  to  relieve  Rouen,  all 
which  that  general  forthwith  executed  with  so  much 
success  and  skill.  He  died  Dec.  30,  1591,  after  a  short 
reign  of  oidy  two  months,  and  was  succeeded  by  Cle- 
ment VIII.  See  Labbe,  Concilia,  xv,  1430 ;  Duchesne, 
Histories  Francorum  Sciiptores,  ii,  457  ;  Fleury,  Hist. 
Eccles.  1.  xxvi,  chap,  clxxix  ;  Sismondi,  Hist,  des  Fran- 
gais,  xxi,  124;  B.  Justiniani,  0?«/«o  habita  infunere  In- 
nocentii  IX  (Rome,  1592,  4to);  UcTzog,  Real-Encyk-lop. 
vi,  673 ;  English  Cyclop, ;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog,  Ginerale, 


xxv,  914;  Ranke.  History  of  the  Popes  of  the  \&th  and 
11  th  Cent,  ii,  231,  232:  Mosheim,  Eccles.  Hist.  cent,  xvi, 
sec.  iii,  pt.  i,  ch.  i.     (.J.  H.W.) 

Innocent  X  (cardinal  Giovanni  Battista  Panjili), 
bom  at  Rome  in  1572,  was  elected  in  Sept.  1644,  after 
the  death  of  Urban  VIII.  He  was  then  seventj'-three 
years  of  age,  and  wholly  under  the  control  of  his  sister- 
in-law.  Donna  Olimpia  JNIaidalchini  Panfili,  who  appears 
to  have  been  an  unprincipled  \\-oman,  very  fond  of  mon- 
ey, and  anxious  to  aggrandize  her  relatives.  Innocent, 
however,  displayed  in  several  instances  much  firmness, 
justice,  and  prudence,  and  a  wish  to  protect  the  humble 
and  poor  against  the  oppressions  of  the  great.  He  di- 
minished the  taxes,  which  had  been  very  heavy  luider 
his  predecessor,  Urban  VIII,  and  at  the  same  time  em- 
bellished Rome.  The  people  of  Fermo,  on  the  Adriatic, 
revolted  against  their  governor,  being  excited  by  the 
local  nobility  and  landholders,  who  were  irritated  against 
him  for  having  by  an  edict  of  annona  kept  the  price  of 
corn  low ;  the  governor  and  other  official  persons  were 
murdered.  Innocent  sent  a  commissioner  with  troops, 
and  the  guilty,  without  distinction  of  rank,  Avcre  pun- 
ished, some  being  executed,  and  others  sent  to  the  gal- 
leys. The  district  of  Castro  and  Ronciglione,  near  Rome, 
was  still  in  possession  of  the  Farnese  dukes  of  Parma, 
notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  Urban  VIII  to  wrest  it 
from  them.  Disputes  about  jiu-isdiction  were  continu- 
ally taking  place  between  the  officers  of  the  duke  and 
those  of  the  pope.  Innocent  having  consecrated  a  new 
bishop  of  Castro  who  was  not  acceptable  to  the  duke, 
the  latter  forbade  his  entering  his  territories,  and  as 
the  bishop  elect  persisted,  he  was  murdered  on  the  road. 
The  pope  immediately  sent  troops  to  attack  Castro, 
which  being  taken,  he  ordered  the  town  to  be  razed  to 
the  foundations,  and  a  pillar  erected  on  the  site,  with 
the  inscription  "Qui  fii  Castro."  He  showed  the  same 
resolution  against  the  Barberini,  who  had  opposed  his 
election,  and  was  a  steadfast  enemy  of  cardinal  jMazarin, 
the  supporter  of  the  Barberini.  The  French  prelate, 
however,  outwitted  the  pope,  and  obliged  him  to  yield 
by  threatening  to  take  Avignon.  Innocent  aho  took 
an  active  part  in  the  quarrel  between  the  Jesuits  and 
the  Jansenists.  As  early  as  1650,  Hubert,  bishop  of 
Vabres,  had  denounced  to  the  pope  five  propositions 
ascribed  to  Jansenius  (q.  v.),  which,  in  the  preceding 
year,  had  been  referred  to  the  theological  faculty.  In- 
nocent established  a  special  congregation  to  examine 
them,  April  20, 1651.  De  Saint  Amour  and  some  oth- 
er theologians  sent  bj'  the  Jansenists  were  heard  May 
19, 1653,  but  P.  Annat,  a  Jesuit,  informs  us  that  the  af- 
fair had  already  been  judged  and  decided  in  advance. 
Finally  a  bull  was  issued:  Cum  occasionc,  May  30,1653, 
condemning  the  five  propositions.  It  was  received  in 
France,  and  published  by  order  of  Louis  XIV.  Innocent 
died  soon  after,  Jan.  (J,  1654.  His  anxiety  to  further 
the  interests  of  Rome  throughout  the  world  is  manifest 
by  the  pecuniary  assistance  which  he  afforded  the  Vene- 
tians and  Poles  in  their  wars  against  the  Turks,  by  bis 
opposition  to  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  fearing  that  it 
endangered  the  Romish  tenets,  and  even  the  pontifical 
chair,  and  especially  by  the  assistance  which  he  gave  to 
the  Irish  to  combat  the  English,  and,  if  [jossilile,  to  re- 
gain the  English  territory  for  his  Church.  In  Germany, 
also,  he  secured,  by  his  undaunted  eflorts,  the  conversion 
of  several  princes  and  noblemen  of  influence.  He  built 
two  beautiful  churches  in  Rome,  and  left  a  well-filled 
treasury,  which  proved  very  useful  to  his  successor,  Al- 
exander VII.  See  Bruys,  Hist,  des  Papes,  v,  253 ;  Du- 
chesne, Historice  Francorum  Scripitores,  ii,  £32;  Ciaco- 
nius, Vit(B  et  res  gestae.  Pontificum  Romanorum,  iv,  642; 
Sismondi,  Hist,  des  Frangais,  xxiv,  78 ;  Relation  des  de- 
liberations dii  clerge  de  France  sur  la  Constitution  et  sur 
le  Brefde  N.  S.  P.  le  pape  Innocent  X  (Paris,  1656,  fol.)  ; 
De  Lalane,  Defense  de  la  Constitution  du  pape  Innocent 
X,  etc.  (1655,  4to)  ;  Vie  de  Madame  Olympe  Muldachini, 
qui  a  gouverne  V Eglise  pendant  le  poniificat  d^ Innocent  X 
(Amst.  1666,  ISmo) ;  Memoires  du  Cardinal  dt:  Retz,  1.  iii ;. 
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L.de  Saint  Amour.  Joiinuil  ih>  ce  qui  n'estfint  a  Rami' 
(ktns  I'lilfUin  ,l,s  r;„q  !in>/„,si/i>>„s  (Paris,  1G62,  fol.) ;  J. 
C.Kosstcnsclicr.  Ili<t,>ri<i  I iiikh;  iilii  X  (l()7(),4to)  ;  Hcr- 
zog,  Jieid-Juici/dojj.  \i,  (173  ;  A'/ir/l.  Ci/clop. ;  Iloefer,  A'ouv. 
Jiiorj.  Generalc,  xxv,  915;  Kauke,  Hist,  of  the  Papacy,  i, 
182,  2-12 ;  Mosheim,  Ch.  Hist.  cent,  xvii,  sec.  ii,  pt.  i,  ch.  i ; 
Aschbach,  Kirchen-Lex.  iii,  4(j2  sq. 

Innocent  XI  (cardinal  Benedetto  Odesculcht),  born 
at  Como  in  1611,  succeeded  Clement  X  in  167(5.  It  is 
said  by  some  that  lie  was  a  soldier  in  his  younger  days, 
though  this  has  been  denied  by  others  (Count  Torre 
Kezzonico,  I)e  Suppositis  Militaribus  Stipendiis  Bene- 
detto Odescalchi).  He  was  a  man  of  great  firmness  and 
courage,  austere  in  his  morals,  and  inflexible  in  his  res- 
olutions, and  withal  one  of  the  most  distinguished  popes 
of  the  17th  century.  He  inaugurated  many  reforms, 
reduced  very  materially  the  pomp  and  luxury  of  the 
papal  court,  and  suppressed  various  abuses.  His  ad- 
ministration was  entirely  free  from  the  weakness  of 
nepotism  which  had  so  greatly  sullied  the  fame  of  many 
of  the  pontiffs  who  had  prececled  him.  His  own  nephe^v 
he  obliged  to  live  at  Rome,  under  his  pontificate,  in  a 
private  character ;  and  in  this  respect,  certainly,  he  has 
had  few  equals  in  the  pontifical  chair.  Indeed,  liis  aus- 
•terity  was  so  great  that  it  made  him  many  enemies, 
and  oftentimes  estranged  even  some  who  would  gladly 
have  offered  him  their  friendship.  His  greatest  ene- 
mies, no  doubt,  were  the  Jesuitical  order,  which  he  was 
determined  to  crush  out.  The  principal  event  of  his 
pontificate,  however,  was  his  quarrel  with  the  imperious 
Louis  XIV  of  France,  particularlj"^  provoked  by  the 
question  of  the  immunities  enjoyed  by  the  foreign  am- 
bassadors at  Rome,  an  event  which  exhibits  more  clear- 
ly than  any  other  act  of  his  both  his  own  character 
and  that  of  the  times,  and  deserves  a  few  words  of 
explanation.  By  an  old  usage  or  prescription,  the  for- 
eign ambassadors  at  Rome  had  the  right  of  asylum,  not 
only  in  their  vast  palaces,  but  also  in  a  certain  district 
or  boundary  around  them,  including  sometimes  a  whole 
street  or  square,  which  the  oflScers  of  justice  or  police 
could  not  enter,  and  where,  consequently,  malefactors 
and  dissolute  persons  found  a  ready  shelter.  These 
"  quartieri,"  or  free  districts,  were  likewise  places  for  the 
sale  of  contraband  articles  and  for  defrauding  the  reve- 
nu2.  The  abuse  had  become  contagious :  several  of  the 
Roman  princes  and  cardinals  claimed  and  enforced  the 
same  rights  and  immunities,  so  that  only  a  small  part 
of  th3  city  was  left  under  the  sway  of  the  magistrates. 
The  classical  advocates  for  this  absurd  custom  quoted 
the  example  of  Romulus,  who  made  his  new  town  a 
refuge  for  all  the  lawless  persons  of  the  neighborhood. 
Innocent  determined  to  put  a  stop  to  the  abuse,  and  to 
be  master  in  his  own  capital ;  he,  however,  proceeded  at 
first  calmly  and  with  sufficient  caution.  lie  would  not 
disturb  the  present  possessors  of  those  immunities,  but 
he  declared  and  made  it  officially  known  that  in  future 
he  would  not  give  audience  to  any  new  ambassador 
who  did  not  renounce  for  himself  and  his  successors 
these  abusive  claims.  All  the  great  powers  of  Europe 
took  umbrage  at  this  very  reasonable  determination; 
but  the  question  was  not  brought  to  a  crisis  until  the 
death  of  the  marechal  d'Estrees,  the  French  ambassa- 
dor at  Rome.  Just  before  Louis  XIV  had  apjjointed  the 
new  ambassador,  the  pope  repeated  in  a  bull,  dated  May, 
1687,  his  previous  resolve.  In  view  of  this  action  of 
the  pope,  which  Louis  was  determined  not  to  observe, 
he  instructed  his  minister  "  to  maintain  at  Rome  the 
rights  and  the  dignity  of  France;"  and  in  order  to  sup- 
port this  resolve,  he  gave  him  a  numerous  retinue  of 
military  and  naval  officers,  who  were  to  frighten  the 
pope  in  his  own  capital.  La\-ardin's  entrance  into 
Rome  under  such  an  escort  resembled  that  of  a  hostile 
commander.  He  had  also  been  preceded  by  several 
hundred  French  under-officers,  who  had  entered  Rome 
as  private  travellers,  but  \vho  took  their  quarters  near 
the  ambassador's  palace,  ready  for  any  mischief.  Inno- 
ctut.  however,  remained  firm ,  he  refused  to  receive  the 


new  ambassador,  and  all  the  anger  of  Louis,  who  seized 
upon  Avignon,  and  threatened  to  send  a  fleet  with  troops 
on  the  Roman  coast,  had  no  effect  upon  him.  Lavar- 
din,  having  remained  eighteen  inonths  at  Rome,  unable 
to  see  the  pope,  was  obliged  to  return  to  France  with 
his  credentials  unopened.  The  quarrel  was  not  adjust- 
ed till  the  following  pontificate  ;  but  the  distinct  immu- 
nities of  the  foreign  ambassadors  at  Rome  continued, 
after  various  modifications,  until  the  beginning  of  the 
19th  century.  This  quarrel  was,  however,  not  the  ini- 
tiative to  a  misimderstanding  between  the  two  sover- 
eigns. It  had  been  previously  opened  by  the  right 
which  Louis  XIV  claimed  to  possess,  in  virtue  of  the 
Di-oit  de  Rerpie,  to  appoint  to  vacant  benefices  in  his 
kingdom,  and  to  collect  the  revenues.  This  right  of 
the  French  king  Innocent  XI  disputed.  Louis  XIV 
issued  edict  alter  edict,  the  ])ope  buU  after  bull  against 
them  ;  finally,  the  French  clergy  demanded  that  a  coun- 
cil shoiUd  be  assemljled.  This  was  done,  and  on  Feb.  3, 
1682,  the  council  declared  that  the  French  clergy  in- 
dorsed the  action  of  the  king,  and  that  the  pope  should 
be  notified  of  their  decision.  While  awaiting  his  an- 
swer, the  assembly  continued  its  sittings,  intending  to 
put  an  end  to  all  further  papal  encroachments  by  estab- 
lishing firmly  the  doctrines  of  the  Galilean  Church  con- 
cerning the  temporal  power  of  the  popes,  their  infalli- 
bility, and  the  independence  of  the  king.  The  result 
of  their  deliberation  was  the  famous  four  propositions 
promulgated  IMarch  16,  1682.  See  Gallican  Church. 
Innocent  XI,  in  a  solemn  consistory,  condemned  the 
propositions  and  the  bishops  who  had  voted  them,  and 
April  11,  1682,  issued  a  brief  annulling  the  proceedings 
of  the  French  council.  In  1G86  he  also  condemned  the 
doctrines  of  Molinos  (q.  v.),  who  was  obliged  to  make 
a  public  recantation,  Septembers,  1687, besides  suffering 
for  the  remainder  of  his  life  close  confinement  in  the 
prisons  of  the  Inquisition.  At  the  close  of  1676  Inno- 
cent took  a  threatening  attitude  towards  the  Jesuits, 
forbidding  them,  among  other  things,  to  receive  any 
novices  into  their  order.  They  retorted  by  calling  the 
pope  a  Jansenist,  offered  prayers  for  his  conversion,  and 
entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  French  king.  Innocent 
XI,  however,  died  only  a  few  years  after,  August  21, 
1689.  It  was  during  his  pontificate  that  James  II  of 
England  became  a  Romanist,  and  endeavored,  by  a  suc- 
cession of  bold  attempts,  not  only  to  give  Romanism  tol- 
eration, but  even  make  it  a  Church  establishment  of 
his  country.  (Compare  Fox,  James  IT,  p.  332 ;  Hallam, 
Constit.  liist.  ii,  212;  Mackintosh,  Hist,  of  Berol/i/ion, 
ch.  v;  fitoui^hton,  A'rcles.  Hist,  of  England  [Lond.  1«70, 
2  vols.  8vo],  vol.  ii,  chap,  viii.)  Stoughton  claims  that 
these  efforts  accorded,  however,  only  "  with  the  daring 
policy  of  the  Jesuits,  who  were  masters  at  court,  but  not 
with  the  more  cautious  measures  of  the  papacy."  No 
doubt  J;his  is  true  in  a  measure.  Innocent  XI  was  evi- 
dently unwilling  to  become  master  of  the  English  eccle- 
siastical establishment  if  to  be  secured  by  the  aid  of  an 
order  which  he  abhorred,  and  which  he  was  determined 
upon  extinguishing ;  and  this  our  supposition  is  strength- 
ened by  the  demand  which  James  II  made  upon  Rome 
for  a  red  hat  for  a  Jesuit  named  Petre.  See  Jajies  II. 
Two  letters  of  this  pope  are  published  by  Ughelli,  Italia 
Sacra,  iv,  513 ;  x,  53.  He  wrote  also  Breve  ad  Fran- 
citcuni  episcoprnn  Apamiensem  (Paris,  4to)  : — Decretum 
de  s(ier(p  rntiiniiniidiii':  ii.sii  datum  (Paris,  1679, 4to).  See 
Palatius.  i;/.  /imor,  n'ius  XI,  in  the  5th  vol.  of  the  Gest. 
l'<mtif.  Rom.  ritii  ,r/in>or,'nzo  XI  (Venet.  1690)  ;  Bruys, 
Hist,  des  Popes,  v,  iiCO;  Sismondi,  Hist,  des  Francois, 
xxv,  311 ;  J.  A.  Costa  ( 1!.  Siinon),  Hist,  de  VOrifme  des 
Rerenus  ecclesiastirpies  (Francfort,  16x4, 12mo) ;  De  Lar- 
r(i((iie.  \n,ir.,,„  Tnili:  d,  hi  Her/ale  (1685, 12mo) ;  Bayle, 
Xni,r.l/,.<  ,1,  1,1  Hrpuhr,.,,,,-  ,/..v  i.eHres  (1686) ;  Heidegger, 
llhioriii  r,ip(iiii.<  (Anl^r.  ICltX,  4to),  pt.  ii;  De  La  Lu- 
zerne, Sur  la  Declaration  de  VassemhUe  du  clerge  de 
France  en  1682  (Par,  1821,  8vo) ;  F.  Buonamici,  De  Vita 
et  Rebtis  gestis  Imwcenfii  XI  (Rome,  1776, 8vo ) ;  Herzog, 
Real-Encyklop,  vi,  G75 ;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biofjr.  Generak, 
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XXV,  919 :  Kanke,  Jlisf.  of  the  Papaci/,  i,  273,  279 ;  Mos- 
heim,  Ch.  Jlist.  cent,  xvii,  sec.  ii,  pt.  i,  ch.  i ;  Asclibach, 
Kirchen-Lex.  iii,  40-1  sq. ;  Bower,  Hist,  of  the  Popes,  vii, 
48G  sq. ;  £n^/lisk  Cf/dopcedia,  s.  v. ;  Chambers,  CyclopxB- 
du,,Ky.     c'.I.lI.W.) 

Innocent  XII  (cardinal  Antonio  Pignatelli)  was 
born  at  Naples  March  13, 1615,  and  succeeded  Alexan- 
der VIII  in  July,  1691.  He  had  a  serious  dispute  with 
the  emperor  Leopold  I,  who,  attempting  to  revive  in  It- 
aly the  rights  of  the  empire  over  the  former  imperial 
fiefs,  which  had,  during  the  wars  and  vicissitudes  of 
ages,  become  emancipated,  published  an  edict  at  Kome  in 
June,  1697,  enjoining  all  the  possessors  of  such  territo- 
ries to  apply  to  the  emperor  for  his  investiture  within  a 
fixed  time,  or  they  would  be  considered  as  usurpers  and 
rebels.  This  measure,  if  enforced,  would  have  affected 
the  greater  part  of  the  landed  property  of  Italy,  and  also 
the  sovereignty  of  its  governments,  and  of  the  Koman 
see  among  the  rest.  The  pope  protested  against  the 
edict,  and  advised  the  otlier  Italian  powers  to  resist  such 
obsolete  pretensions,  and,  witli  the  support  of  France, 
succeeded  in  persuading  Leopold  to  desist  from  them. 
He  also  succeeded  in  putting  an  end  to  the  difficidties 
existing  between  France  and  the  see  of  Rome  on  the 
question  of  investiture  [see  Isxocent  XI],  and  obtained 
from  the  French  clergy  an  address  which  amounted  al- 
most to  a  recantation  of  the  four  articles  of  the  Galilean 
Church.  The  question  of  (Quietism  then  reappeared. 
BossuGt  accused  Fenelon  of  favoring  that  tendency  in 
his  l'..rji]ii(il'i<iii  s/ir  la  vie  interieure.  The  book  was  mod- 
cratilij  luiKlciiiiicd  by  the  pope,  in  accordance  with  the 
report  (jf  the  Congregation  of  the  Index  (q.  v.),  and 
Fenelon  ( q.  v.),  as  is  well  known,  submitted  (see  vol.  iii, 
p.  529-530).  Innocent  built  the  harljor  of  Ponto  d'Anzo 
on  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Antium ;  he  constructed  the 
aqueduct  of  Civita  Vecchia ;  the  palace  of  the  Monte 
Citorio  at  Rome,  for  the  courts  of  justice  ;  and  the  fine 
line  of  buildings  at  Ripagrande,  on  the  north  bank  of 
the  Tiber,  below  tae  town,  where  vessels  which  ascend 
the  river  load  and  unload.  He  also  buUt  the  asylum, 
school,  and  penitentiarj'  of  San  Michele,  and  other  iise- 
fid  works.  Innocent  was  of  regular  habits,  attentive  to 
business,  a  lover  of  justice,  and  averse  to  nepotism. 
He  died  Sept.  27,  1700,  and  was  succeeded  by  Clement 
XI.  See  Bruys,  Hist,  des  Popes,  v,  454 ;  Sismondi,  IJist. 
des  Frangais,  xxvi,  69 ;  De  Prades,  A  hrege  de  VHistoire 
EccUsiastique,  ii,  338 ;  N.  P.  (Jiannetasio,  Panegi/riciis  in 
fiiiicn'  ImwcentilXIl  (Naples,  1700,8vo);  Herzog,^w/- 
/Jnri//clop.  \i,G7{):  Kii(/Hyli  ( 'i/rlap. ;  }rloc{eT,  Noifr.  Piog. 
Genenik,  xxv,  923;  iunkQ,'llist.  of  the  Papacy,  i,  28i- 
313;  Mosheim,  Ch.  Hist.  cent,  xvii,  sec.  ii,  pt.  i,  chap,  i; 
Aschbach,  Kirchen-Lex.  iii,  466  sc).      (J.  H.  W.) 

Innocent  XIII  (cartlinal  M'irh,l  Ahi/iIo  Cvnti), 
born  at  Konic  ;Mav  15, 1655,  succccilid  (  Iniiciit  XI  May 
8, 1721.  He  had  previously  been  iiapal  iiuii<  in  lor  a  num- 
ber of  years  at  different  courts,  and  was  made  cardinal 
in  1707,  legate  at  Ferrara  in  1709,  and  bishop  of  Yitcr- 
bo  in  1712.  "When  he  ascended  the  papal  throne,  the 
discussion  concerning  the  constitution  Unigenitus  was 
ill  jirogross  with  great  eagerness  on  all  sides.  On 
June  11,  1721,  seven  French  bishops  wrote  to  Innocent 
to  obtain  its  withdrawal.  Cardinal  Althan  complained 
also,  in  the  emperor's  name,  of  the  trouble  it  was  cre- 
ating in  (ionnany.  The  pope,  however,  referred  the 
matter  to  tlio  ini|iiisiti)rs,  who  contlemned  the  letter  of 
the  bislioiis  us  iiijuricius  to  the  memory  of  Clement  XI, 
and  disrespectful  towards  the  holy  see.  Innocent  XIII 
was  a  man  of  prudence  and  experience  of  the  world,  and 
less  wilful  and  headstrong  than  his  predecessor.  The 
most  discreditable  event  of  his  reign  was  his  giving  the 
cardinal's  hat  to  Dubois  (q.  v.).  He  was  on  the  eve  of 
suppressing  the  order  of  Jesuits  when  he  died,  ISIarch  7, 
1724.  Some  think  he  was  poisoned.  See  Bruys,  Hint, 
des  Popes,  v,  489 ;  Sismondi,  Hist,  des  Francois,  xxvii, 
442 ;  De  Piosseus,  Mhnoires  de  la  Regence  du  due  d' Or- 
leans (1742,  3  vols.  12m());  A.  Trica'ud,  Pehitiou  de  la 
Mort  d'limvcent  XIU  (Nancy,  1724,  12ino)  ;   llcrzog, 


Real-EncyUop.  vi,  677  ;  English  Cyclop. ;  Hoefer,  Nouv. 
Biog.  Generale,  xxv,  925 ;  Mosheim,  Ch.  Hist.  cent,  iii, 
p.  485;  Guamacci,  Vit.Poiitif.  ii,  137  sq.,  381  sq. ;  Asch- 
bach, Kirchen-Lex.  iii,  467. 

Innocent,  a  Russian  prelate,  born  in  1800  at  Sievsk. 
At  school  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  superior  abil- 
ity over  his  fellow-students,  especially  displaying  great 
oratorical  talent.  When  twenty-four  years  old,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Russian  custom  of  the  better  class  of 
society  destined  for  the  service  of  the  Church,  he  enter- 
ed the  monastic  order.  Two  years  after,  he  was  called  as 
an  officer  to  the  theological  academy  of  St.  Petersburg, 
and  in  1830  was  made  rector  of  the  high  school  at  Kief. 
After  filling  various  positions  of  great  eminence  in  his 
Church,  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  "  Holy  Synod"  in 
1856.  He  died  at  Odessa  May  6, 1857.  His  works  are, 
The  last  Days  of  Christ's  terrestrial  Life  (1828)  -.—  The 
Life  of  the  Apostle  Paid  (eod.) : — Discourses  and  Ser- 
mons (1843,3  vols.) : — Of  Sin  and  its  Consequences  (1844) ; 
etc. — Hoefer,  Nour.  Biogr.  Gen.  xxv,  927.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Innocent,  Gizei.,  a  Russian  prelate,  was  bom  in 
Prussian  Poland,  of  Lutheran  parents,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  1 7th  centur\^  He  joined  the  Greek  Church 
while  yet  young,  and  became  a  monk.  Distinguished 
for  great  ability  and  learning,  he  was  selected  for  a  pro- 
fessor's chair  at  Kief.  He  died  at  that  place  Feb.  24, 
1684.  He  published  On  the  Peace  betu-een  God  and  Han 
(Kief,  1669),  which,  by  a  ukase  of  the  Synod  of  1766, 
was  put  in  the  Index : — Instructions  on  the  Sacrament 
of  Penitence  (Kief,  1671) ;  and  left  in  IMS.  a  work  on  The 
true  Faith  (written  in  Polish),  which  aims  to  refute  a 
work  on  the  Supremacy  of  St.  Peter,  and  the  Procession 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  He  also  published  a  synopsis  of  Rus- 
sian history,  which  has  been  extensively  circulated, — 
Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Generale,  xxv,  926.      (J.  H.  W.) 

Innocentiae  Portus  {f/ate  of  innocence)  is  one  of 
the  names  given  to  the  rite  of  baptism,  aiming  more  di- 
rectly at  a  description  of  its  end  or  efficacy.  See  Bap- 
tism. 
Innocentium  Festum.  See  Innocents'  Day. 
Innocents,  MASSACRE  OF,  by  HeIrod  (Matt,  ii, 
16).  It  has  been  thought  strange  that  Josephus  should 
not  mention  this  atrocity  (see  Volborth,  Verom  esse  In- 
fanticidii  Bethlehem,  hist.  Gcittingen,  1788) ;  but  it  was 
one  only,  and  that  a  local  one,  of  his  many  acts  of  tyr- 
anny and  cruelty.     See  Heeou  the  Great. 

Innocents'  Day  (Festum  Innocentium,  I'/pspa,  twv 
ayiioi'  ti)'  x'^'"t^"'>'  vt]7riwr),  set  apart  'oy  the  Greek, 
Roman,  and  English  churches  to  commemorate  the 
slaughter  of  the  children  by  Herod  shortlj'  after  our 
Saviour's  birth,  is  celebrated  in  the  \Vestem  Church  on 
Dec.  28,  and  in  the  Eastern  Church  Dec.  29.  Ancient 
ecclesiastical  writers  speak  of  these  children  as  Christian 
martyrs.  Cyprian  says, "  The  nativity  of  Christ  began" 
(a  maiiyriis  infantiuni)  "  with  the  martyrdom  of  those 
infants  that  from  two  years  old  and  under  were  slain  for 
his  name"  (Episf.  56,  ad  Thibar.  p.  123).  Augustine 
says,  "These  infants  died  for  Christ,  not  knowing  it; 
their  parents  bewailed  them  as  dying  martyrs;  they 
could  not  yet  speak,  but,  nevertheless,  they  confessed 
Christ:  Christ  granted  them  the  honor  to  die  for  his 
name"  (De  Symbol,  iii,  4,  p.  303;  De  Lib.  Arbit.  iii,  23). 
So  PruJentius  (Cath.  Hymn,  de  Epiph.), 
"  Salvete,  flores  niartyrum, 

Qnos  Incis  ipso  In  limine 

Chi-isti  insecutor  sustulit, 

Ceu  turbo  nascentes  rosas ! 

Vos  prima  Christi  victinia, 

Grex  immolatorum  tener, 

Aram  sub  ipsam  simplices 

Palnia  et  corona  hiditis." 
"  Hail,  ye  flower  of  martyrs,  whom  the  enemy  of  Christ 
cut  off  in  your  very  entrance  upon  the  light,  as  the  tem- 
pest does  roses  in  the  bud!  First  victims  for  Christ, 
tender  flock  of  sacrifices,  ye  play  innocently  with  your 
crowns  and  garlands  before  the  very  altar."  It  was  a 
popular  superstition  iu  the  old  Church  tliat  Innocents' 
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Day  (or  Childermass,  as  it  was  also  called)  is  very  un- 
lucky to  begin  any  work  upon ;  and  what  day  soever 
that  falls  on,  whether  on  a  Monday,  Tuesday,  or  any 
other,  nothinp;  must  be  begun  on  that  day  throughout 
the  year.  Tliough  Childermass  Day  was  reckoned  un- 
fortunate, nevertheless  revels  were  held  on  it.  The  So- 
ciety of  Lincoln's  Inn  used  to  choose  an  officer  at  that 
season  called  the  King  of  the  Cockneys,  who  presided 
on  the  day  of  his  appointment.  But  in  the  modern 
Church  this  feast  is  observed  as  a  special  holiday  by 
the  young,  and  many  curious  customs  connected  with  it 
prevail  in  Catholic  countries.  Thus,  in  private  families, 
the  children  are  on  this  day  privileged  to  wear  the 
clothes  of  the  elders,  and  in  some  sort  to  exercise  au- 
thority over  the  household  in  their  stead.  So,  also,  in 
communities  of  nuns,  the  youngest  sister  becomes  for 
this  day  superioress  of  the  house,  and  exercises  a  sort 
of  sportive  authority  even  over  the  real  superior.  In 
Church,  the  priest  celebrating  mass  on  this  day  wears  a 
blue  gown.  See  Bingham,  Orig.  Eccles.  bk.  xx,  cap.  vii, 
§  12;  A\\'j:\\^X\,  Denkiinirdiijkeiten  u.der  chj-istl.  Archdol. 
(Lips.  1817),  i,  304  sq. 

Innovatio  Beiieficii  is  the  technical  term  for  any 
change  to  be  eftected  in  n  benefice ;  it  may  have  regard 
either  to  the  position  itself,  or  only  to  the  revenues  ac- 
cruing therefrom. 

In  partibus  infidelium  (i.  q.  in  heathen  coun- 
tries), Eriscopi's,  episcopus  tituku-is,  episcojms  siiffra- 
ganeus.  All  these  expressions,  sometimes  vised  promis- 
cuously, have,  when  closely  examined,  different  signifi- 
cations. As  bishops,  on  account  of  the  great  variety 
and  number  of  duties  devolving  on  them,  are  unable  to 
perform  them  all  in  person,  they  are  allowed  the  use  of 
assistants,  such  as  archdeacons,  coadjutors,  etc.  For 
such  functions,  however,  as  can  only  be  performed  by  a 
bishop,  since  there  can  be  but  one  in  a  diocese  (c.  viii, 
Cone.  Niccen.  a.  325),  the  bishop  imable  to  perform  them 
was  formerly  obliged  to  call  in  the  aid  of  a  neighboring 
bishop.  In  after  times,  the  bishops  driven  out  of  their 
dioceses  were  especially  intrusted  with  these  functions, 
being  considered  as  still  belonging  de  jure  to  their  dio- 
cese. The  Roman  Church  was  thus  led  never  to  give 
up,  in  principle,  any  place  where  it  had  once  obtained  a 
footing,  even  when  it  did  lose  it  in  fact ;  and  thus,  when 
its  bishops  were  driven  from  a  place,  their  connection 
with  their  cathedra  did  not  therefore  cease.  In  the  9th 
century  a  number  of  bishops  were  driven  out  of  Spain 
by  the  Arabs,  and  sought  refuge  at  Oviedo  (Africa), 
waiting  to  resume  their  sees;  and  when  one  of  them 
died,  another  was  at  once  elected  in  his  stead.  While 
thus  waiting  they  acted  as  assistants  to  the  bishops  of 
Oviedo,  according  to  the  express  definition :  "  Ut  epis- 
copi,  qui  ditione  carerent,  Ovetensi  prsesuli  vicariam 
operam  exhiberent,  cura  in  multos  partita,  ejusque  re- 
ditibus  alerentur"  (see  Thomassin,  Vetus  ac  nova  eccle- 
sice  disciplina  ck  bemficiis,  pt.  i,  lib.  i,  cap.  xxvii,  no.  viii ; 
Vinterim,  Die  vorziiglichsten  ]><  iikiriiriUgkeiten  d.  christ- 
kuth.  Kirche,  vol.  i,  pt.  ii,  p.  ;i7'.».  :;so).  Wq  next  find 
instances  of  such  vice-episcopi,  r/tv.s-  g<  rentes  in  pontifi- 
calibus,  ricarii  in  pontificulibits,  in  Germany,  and  they 
grew  more  numerous  after  the  Tith  century  in  conse- 
quence of  the  schism  of  the  Eastern  Church.  It  then 
became  the  practice  to  appoint  for  such  dioceses  as 
had  formerly  been  Christian,  but  had  now  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  infidels  (in  partibus  infideliuni),  bishops 
called  episcopi  titulures,  who  were  used  as  assistants  to 
other  bishops  in  their  strictly  episcopal  functions.  The 
I^ractice  soon  led  to  abuses,  monks  especially  using  ev- 
ery exertion  to  obtain  such  appointments.  Clement  V 
therefore  decreed  at  Vienna  in  1311  that  no  such  bish- 
ops should  thenceforth  be  appointed  without  the  special 
authorization  of  the  pope,  and  that  no  monks  could  be 
raised  to  that  office  without  the  consent  of  their  supe- 
riors (cap.  V,  Clement.  De  electione).  Other  restrictions 
were  also  enacted  at  Ravenna  in  1311, 1314,  etc.,  but  the 
practice  was  not  al)olished!  Thus,  at  the  Synod  of 
Cologne  in  1322,  we  find  the  bishop  of  Liege  represent- 


ed by  a  titular  bishop  {episcopus  ecclesiw  Hennensis) 
(Hartzheim,  Concilia  Germanicv,  iv,  284).  We  find  also 
mention  made  in  the  synod  of  Salzburg,  in  1420,  of  epis- 
copi titulures  (Hartzheim,  v,  179),  and  in  that  of  Pas- 
sau,  in  1470  (can.  7,  8),  of  sujj'raganei,  whose  functions 
were  to  consecrate  priests  and  churches.  They  received 
the  name  of  suffraganei  because  they  were  to  support 
the  liishops  by  deed  and  w(ird  (suffragio).  Leo  X,  in 
the  lit'th  Latcraii  ( \n\un\.  1514  (Sess.  ix),  granted  also  to 
the  cardinals  tlie  privilege  t>f  having  vicarii  seu  suffra- 
ganei. The  Council  of  Trent  (Sess.  vi,  cap.  v,  De  re- 
form. ;  Sess.  xiv,  cap.  ii,  viii,  De  reform.)  sought  to  rem- 
edy the  still  existing  abuses,  for  sometimes  titular  bish- 
ops endeavored  to  establish  separate  bishoprics  for  them- 
selves in  the  dioceses  of  the  bishops  whom  they  were  to 
assist.  On  this  and  subsequent  decisions  (see  Benedict 
XIV,  De  synodo  diocesana,  lib.  ii,  cap.  vii;  lib.  xiii,  cap. 
xiv ;  Ferraris,  Bibl.  Canonica,  s.  v.  Episcopus,  art.  vii. 
no.  21  sq.)  is  based  the  existing  practice  of  creating 
bishops  of  the  title  of  dioceses  which  have  passed  from 
the  rule  of  the  Romish  Church.  Hence,  in  the  bull  De 
salute  animarum  of  1821  to  Prussia,  it  is  enacted  that 
the  confirmation  of  existing  suffraganeatus,  as  also  the 
restoration  of  those  of  Treves  and  Cologne,  shall  be  per- 
formed in  the  usual  manner  ("  servatis  consuetis  formis 
de  episcopatu  titulari  in  partibus  infideUum").  This 
consecration  differs  from  that  of  the  other  bishops  only 
in  making  the  recipient  simply  an  adjunct  of  the  regu- 
larly located  bishops,  without  separate  jurisdiction. 
When  they  confer  orders  without  the  consent  of  their 
bishops,  or  otherwise  overstep  their  duties,  they  are 
punished  by  being  suspended  for  one  year.  The  ejns- 
copi  in  partibus,  as  simple  titular  bishops,  are  revocable 
papal  delegates.  So  also  when  they  are  missionary 
bishops.  Suffragan  bishops  are  in  a  more  secure  posi- 
tion, "cum  assuetae  congruiE  adsignatione  provideatur," 
as  says  the  bull  De  salute.  See  A.  H.  Andreucci,  De 
episcopo  titulai-iseu  in  j^artibus  infidelium  (Rom.  1732); 
Thomassin,  Vetus  ac  nova  ecclesice  disciplina  de  beneficiis, 
pt.  i,  lib.  i,  cap.  xxvii,  xxviii ;  F.  A.  DUrr,  De  svffraga- 
neis  seu  vicariis  in  pontificalibus  episcop.  German.  (Mo- 
gimt.  1782) ;  J.  H.  Heister,  Suffraganei  Colonienses  ex- 
traordinarii  sive  de  sacrce  Colon,  ecclesiw  pro  episcopis, 
etc.  (Mogunt.  1843).— Herzog,  Real-Encyklop.  iv,  103. 

Inquisition  (Ixquisitio  h^eketic^.  Sanctum  Of- 
ficium)  is  the  name  given  to  a  tribunal  of  the  Roman 
Catliolic  Cluirch,  whose  function  is  to  seek  out  and  pun- 
ish heretics  and  imbelievers.  It  is  a  degenerated  and 
perverse  form  of  the  old  Church  discipline,  originalh-  in 
the  hands  of  the  rural  bishops,  on  whom  devolved  tlie 
duty  of  checking  false  doctrines,  and  who,  for  the  purpose 
of  spying  out  rising  heresies,  made  frequent  visits  to  the 
churches  of  their  diocese.  Upon  such  heretics,  when 
discovered,  thej-  inflicted  several  punishments,  the  se- 
verest of  which,  however,  was  only  excommunication. 
Another  punishment  frequently  resorted  to  was  banish- 
ment; but  capital  punishment  on  account  of  one's  faith 
was  not  inflicted  by  Christians  until  the  4tli  century. 
The  first  instance  of  legally  enforcing  the  death-penalty 
against  Christians  occurred  under  the  emperor  Theodo- 
sius  the  Great  (382),  who  opposed  and  aimed  at  uproot-' 
ing  all  heres}%  especially  that  of  Manichaism  (Schaff, 
Ch.  Hist,  ii,  141  scj.).  Under  this  emperor,  and  under 
Justinian,  judges  (inquisitores)  Avere  first  appointed  to 
examine  heretics  with  a  view  to  enforcing  upon  them 
punishments,  if  found  guilty ;  and,  in  order  to  enable  the 
ecclesiastical  officers  to  execute  their  functions,  the  civil 
authorities  surrendered  for  this  purpose  to  the  bishojis 
the  right  of  exercising  the  requisite  jurisdiction  in  their 
several  dioceses.  IMost  freipiently  the  ban  only  was  pro- 
nounced by  the  ecclesiastics,  leaving  it  to  the  civil  offi- 
cers to  add  other  and  more  severe  punishments.  In  the 
8th  century  the  rights  of  the  ecclesiastics  in  extermina- 
ting heresy  were  put  on  a  firmer  basis  by  synodal  courts, 
but  it  was  not  until  the  12th  centurj'  that  it  became  a 
general  institution  in  the  Christian  Church. 

Establishment  of  the  Inquisition  in  France. — At  tha 
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Synod  of  Verona,  in  1184,  certain  directions  were  given  j 
to  the  bishops  "  concerning  heretics,"  who  at  this  time 
formed  a  verv  formidable  enemy  of  the  Komisli  Church, 
more  especially  in  the  south  of  France.  The  sects  had 
become  so  numerous  that  some  of  them,  such  as  the 
Cathari  (q.  v.),  the  Albigenses  (q.  v.),  and  the  Walden- 
sians  (q.  v.),  threatened  the  verj^  existence  of  the  papal 
hierarchy,  and  this  led  Innocent  III  (q.  v.)  in  1198  to 
dispatch  the  Cisteroians  Eaineri  and  Guido,  and  in  1206 
Peter  of  Castehiau  and  Raoid,  as  papal  legates  to  France, 
to  assist  the  bishops  and  the  civil  authorities  in  punish- 
ing all  heretics  with  the  utmost  rigor.  But,  to  eiface 
forever  the  last  vestige  of  heresy.  Innocent  III  deter- 
mined to  make  a  permanent  institution  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion, "the  most  formidable  of  all  the  formidable  engines 
devised  by  popery  to  subdue  the  souls  and  bodies,  the 
reason  and  the  consciences  of  men,  to  its  sovereign  will." 
Accordmgly,  the  fourth  Lateran  Council  (1215)  made 
the  persecution  of  heretics  the  chief  business  of  synodal 
courts,  in  the  form  that  every  archbishop  or  bishop 
should  visit,  either  personally,  or  through  the  archdea- 
con, or  some  other  suitable  person,  the  parish  in  which, 
according  to  rumor  {in  quafumafuerit),  there  were  her- 
etics, and  put  under  oath  two  or  three  of  the  inhabitants 
of  irreproachable  character,  or,  if  necessarj%  all  the  in- 
habitants, to  point  out  those  who  were  known  as  here- 
tics, or  those  who  held  secret  meetings,  or  departed  from 
the  faithful  in  their  walk  and  conduct.  The  refusal  to 
take  oath  justified  the  suspicion  of  heresy,  kcei-etica; 
pravitaHs;  the  careless  bishop  was  deposed  (comp.Bie- 
ner,  Beitrdge  z.  d.  Gesch.des  hquisitionsprozesses  [Lpz. 
1827],  p.  60  sq.).  In  name,  the  bishops  still  conducted 
the  matter,  but  the  legates  had  supervision  over  them, 
and,  in  fact,  conducted  the  persecution  of  heretics.  In 
1229  the  Council  of  Toulouse  confirmed  this  decision  of 
the  fourth  Lateran  Council,  and  published  forty-five  de- 
crees to  complete  the  institution  of  episcopal  inquisition 
(see  Mansi,  xxiii,  192 ;  Planck,  Oesch.  d.  Kirchl.  Geaell- 
schaflsverfmmng,  iv,  2d  half,  463  sq.).  It  was  decided 
that  each  bishop  shoidd  appoint  in  each  district  one 
priest  and  two  or  three  laymen  in  good  standing,  who 
should  devote  themselves  exclusively  to  ferreting  out 
heretics,  and  then  deliver  them  up  to  the  archbishops, 
bishops,  or  other  authorities  for  punishment.  Every 
one  guilty  of  concealing  a  heretic  forfeited  thereby  his 
land  jiossessions  or  offices;  the  house  in  which  a  heretic 
was  found  was  to  be  torn  down.  In  case  of  sickness, 
however  severe,  no  heretic  or  unbeliever  was  to  be  al- 
lowed the  aid  of  a  physician ;  penitents  were  to  leave 
their  home,  to  wear  a  peculiar  dress,  and  could  hold  no 
office  except  by  a  special  dispensation  from  the  pope. 
But,  notwithstanding  these  rigid  and  definite  regula- 
tions, and  notwithstanding  the  great  zeal  of  the  legates 
in  urging  the  execution  of  the  laws  by  the  bishops,  the 
see  of  Home  did  not  even  approach  the  desired  end. 
To  accomplish  this  more  certaiidy,  the  affairs  of  the  In- 
quisition were  taken  from  the  bishops,  and  made  a  papal 
tribunal,  and  the  bishops  themselves  were  subjected  to 
it.  Accordingly,  Gregory'  IX  ai)i)ointed,  in  1232,  in  Ger- 
many, Aragonia,  and  Austria,  in  1233  in  Lombardy  and 
South  France  (see  Beziers,  anno  1233,  in  JMansi,  xxiii, 
269  sq.;  Kaynald,  Amml.  a.  12.33,  n.  59  sq.),  the  Domin- 
icans (q.  V.)  permanent  papal  inquisitors  (later  also  the 
Franciscans  became  such).  "The  solitude  and  retire- 
ment of  which  these  monks  made  iirofession,  but  of 
which,  as  it  a])])eared  in  the  sctiuel.  they  sixm  liegan  to 
tire,  afforded  them  leisure  to  attend  incessantly  to  this 
new  calling.  The  meanness  of  their  dress,  the  poverty 
of  ili(  ir  monasteries,  and,  above  all,  the  public  mendicity 
and  humility  to  which  they  bound  themselves,  could 
not  fail  to  make  the  office  of  inquisitors  one  that  flatter- 
ed any  relic  of  natural  ambition  which  might  yet  lurk 
within  their  minds.  The  general  renunciation  which 
they  made,  even  of  the  names  of  the  families  from  which 
they  sprang,  must  have  gone  a  great  way  towards  sti- 
fling those  sentiments  which  the  ties  of  kindred  and 
civil  connections  generally  inspire.     Besides,  the  auster- 


ity of  their  rules,  and  the  severity  which  they  were  con 
tinually  practising  upon  themselves,  were  not  likely  to 
allow  them  to  have  much  feeUng  for  others.  Lastly, 
they  were  zealous,  as  possessors  of  newly  established  re- 
ligions commonly  are ;  and  they  were  learned,  after  the 
fashion  of  the  times;  that  is  to  say,  well  versed  in  scho- 
lastic quibbles  and  in  the  new  canon  law\  ]M  ore  over, 
they  had  a  particular  interest  in  the  suppression  of  her- 
etics, who  were  incessantly  declaiming  against  them, 
and  who  spareel  no  pains  to  eliscredit  them  in  the  minds 
of  the  people.  On  these  monks,  therefore,  the  pope  con- 
ferred the  office  of  inquisitors  of  the  faith,  and  they  ac- 
quitted themselves  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  disap- 
point his  expectations"  (Shoberl,  Persecutions  qfPojJtry, 
i,  103,  104).  So  much  eagerness  did  they  display  in 
hunting  up  and  prosecuting  heretics,  that  a  popular  pun 
changed  the  name  of  Dominicans  into  Domini  canes  (the 
dogs  of  the  Lord).  To  preserve  the  Church,  however, 
from  the  charge  of  blood-guiltiness,  the  civil  authorities 
were  made  the  executioners  of  its  judgments,  and  orders 
to  that  effect  were  caused  to  be  issued  jn  1228  by  Louis 
IX  of  France,  in  1233  by  Kaymond  of  Toulouse,  and  in 
1234  by  Frederick  II,  the  emperor  of  Germany.  Accord- 
ing to  the  regulations,  the  suspicion  of  heresy  was  suffi- 
cient cause  for  imprisonment ;  accomplices  and  culjirits 
were  deemed  competent  witnesses ;  the  accused  was  nev- 
er informed  of  his  accusers,  nor  confronted  with  tlicm; 
confession  was  extorted  by  torture,  which,  applied  at  first 
by  the  civil  authorities,  was  afterwards,  for  the  sake  of 
secrecy,  intrusted  to  the  inquisitors  themselves.  To  en- 
large also  the  sphere,  and  last,  but  hardly  least,  to  in- 
crease the  pecuniary  income  of  the  Inquisition,  a  very 
wide  meaning  was  given  to  the  word  heresy.  It  was 
not  confined  to  views  which  departed  from  the  dogmas 
of  the  Church,  or  to  sectarian  tendencies,  but  was  made 
to  include  usury,  fortune-telling  by  tlie  hands,  signs, 
lots,  etc.,  insulting  the  cross,  despising  the  clergy,  pre- 
tended connection  with  the  leprous,  with  Jews,  daemons, 
and  the  devil,  daemonolatry,  and  witchcraft.  The  pun- 
ishments were  of  three  kinds :  Upon  those  who  recant- 
ed, besides  penance  in  the  severest  form  wdiich  the  court 
might  enact,  was  frequently  inflicted  even  the  depri- 
vation of  all  civil  and  ecclesiastical  rights  and  privileges, 
and  the  sequestration  of  goods ;  upon  those  not  abso- 
lutely convicted,  imprisonment  for  life  ;  upon  the  obsti- 
nate or  the  relapsed,  the  penalty  of  death — death  at  the 
stake,  eleath  by  the  secular  arm.  "  The  Inquisition,  with 
specious  hj-pocrisy,  while  it  prepared  and  dressed  up  the 
victim  for  the  burning,  looked  on  with  calm  and  approv- 
ing satisfaction,  as  it  had  left  the  sin  of  lighting  the  fire 
to  pollute  other  hands."  As  if  these  horrible  treatments 
of  fellow-beings  were  not  bad  enough,  pope  Innocent  IV, 
in  a  bull  {Be  ex(irpanda)  in  the  year  1252,  ordained 
that  accused  persons  should  be  loriured,  not  merely  to 
induce  them  to  confess  their  own  heresy,  but  also  to 
compel  them  to  accuse  others.  Such  was  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Inquisition  in  the  13th  century — "  a  Chris- 
tian code,  of  which  the  basis  was  a  system  of  delation 
that  the  worst  of  the  pagan  emperors  might  have  shud- 
dered at  as  inicjiiitous;  in  which  the  sole  act  deser\-ing 
of  mercy  might  seem  to  be  the  Judas-like  betrayal  of 
the  dearest  and  most  familiar  friend,  of  the  kinsman, 
the  parent,  the  child.  ...  No  falsehood  was  too  false, 
no  craft  too  crafty,  no  trick  too  base  for  this  calm,  sj's- 
tematic  moral  torture,  which  was  to  wring  further  con- 
fession against  the  heretic,  denunciation  against  others. 
If  the  rack,  the  pulleys,  the  thumbscrew,  and  the  boots 
were  not  yet  invented  or  applied,  it  was  not  in  merc}% 
.  .  .  Nothing  that  the  sternest  or  most  passionate  his- 
torian has  revealed,  nothing  that  the  most  impressive 
romance-writer  could  have  imagined,  can  surpass  the 
cold,  systematic  treacherj^  and  cruelty  of  these  so-called 
judicial  formularies"  (Jlilman,  Latin  'Christianity,  vi,  32, 
o3).  The  excessive  cruelties,  however,  of  the  inquisi- 
tors, their  knavcrj'  even  in  accusing  the  innocent  and 
robbing  the m  of  their  possessions,  exasperated  the  peo- 
ple-, and  they  rose  up  against  the  inquisitors.     At  Tou- 
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louse  and  Narbonne  the  iiKiuisitors  were  banished  in  | 
1235,  and  four  of  them  killed  in  the  former  city  in  1-24-2, 
and  the  pope  was  linally  obliged  to  suppress  the  tribu- 
nal at  the  former  place  altogether.  When  at  last  re- 
stored, the  inquisitorial  tribunal  resumed  its  former  cru- 
elty, until  Philip  the  Fair  (A.D.  1291)  ordered  the  civil 
officers  to  exercise  great  caution  in  acting  on  the  accu- 
sations made  by  the  inquisitors.  But  what  insurrec- 
tions and  royal  edicts  in  France  coidd  not  accomplish, 
ecclesiastico-poUtical  events,  such  as  the  papal  schism 
in  the  14th,  and  the  reformatory  councils  in  the  15th 
century,  were  caused  to  bring  about.  The  former  crip- 
pled the  power  of  the  hierarchy  with  the  latter,  and  lim- 
ited thereby  the  power  of  the  Inquisition,  so  that  it  now 
proceeded  against  secret  or  suspected  heretics  only  on 
the  accusation  of  sorcery  and  connection  with  the  devil 
(compare  the  Breve  of  Nicholas  V,  in  Raynald,  a.  1451). 
In  the  16th  century,  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  the 
clergy,  supported  by  the  (iuises,  were  able  to  rekindle 
violent  persecutions  against  the  Huguenots  (q.  v.),  and 
endeavored  to  restore  the  Inquisition  to  its  former  pow- 
er, but  it  had  now  lost  its  territory.  Paul  lY,  it  is  true, 
published  a  bull  (April  25, 1557)  to  re-establish  it  (Ray- 
nald, a.  1557,  no.  29),  and  Henry  11  com]iellcd  Parlia- 
ment to  pass  a  corresponding  edict ;  but  Paul,  who  on 
his  death-bed  commended  the  Inquisition  as  the  main 
support  of  the  Romish  Church  (Schriickh,  Kirchvrifn'sch. 
seit  d.  Reformation,  iii,  248  sq.),  died  in  1559,  and  the 
new  attempt  to  re-establish  it  failed ;  so  that  in  France, 
where  it  took  its  rise  first,  it  was  also  first  discontinued, 
in  spite  of  priestcraft  and  Jesuitism. 

The  Inquisition  in  Germany. — But  from  France  the 
Inquisition  soon  cast  its  net  over  neighboring  and  dis- 
tant countries,  even  beyond  the  ocean,  by  the  aid  of 
the  Jesuits.  Almost  immediately  after  its  firm  es- 
tablishment in  France,  the  Inquisition  spread  to  Ger- 
many. The  first  inquisitor  was  Conrad  of  IMarburg, 
who  organized  the  '•  holy  office"  with  terrible  severity 
during  the  years  1231-1233.  The  sentences  of  death 
which  this  new  tribunal  pronounced  were  not  few  in 
number,  and  of  course  they  always  obtained  the  ap- 
proval of  the  emperor,  Ferdinand  II.  But  there  was  a 
higher  power  than  that  of  the  reigning  prince,  which 
had  been  lost  sight  of;  and  though  the  people's  voice 
•was  in  those  dark  days  not  quite  so  powerfid  as  in  our 
own,  it  certainly  sufficed  to  thwart  the  iniquitous  de- 
signs of  these  "  holy  officers."  So  energetically  did  the 
people  and  the  nobles  oppose  the  Inquisition,  that  it 
could  carry  out  its  sentences  in  a  very  few  cases  only. 
In  1233  the  lower  class  of  the  people,  always  ready  to 
execute  judgment,  took  the  law  into  their  own  hands, 
and  Conrad  of  JIarburg  was  slain  in  the  streets  of  Stras- 
burg.  It  was  not  really  until  the  14th  century  that  the 
Inquisition  can  be  said  to  have  been  properly  establish- 
ed in  Germany.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  Beghards 
(q.  V.)  made  their  appearance.  To  supjiress  them,  pope 
Urban  V  appointed  in  1307  two  Dominicans  as  inquisi- 
tors, who  engaged  in  a  regular  crusade  against  the  new 
sect,  and  sustained  by  three  different  edicts  of  the  em- 
peror Charles  IV,  rendered  in  1309,  failed  not  to  re- 
peat in  Germany  the  cruel  practices  of  the  French 
brethren  of  their  order.  Encouraged  by  their  successes 
agai'ist  the  Beghards,  and  by  the,  to  them,  so  favorable 
attituile  of  the  emperor,  pope  Gregory  XI  increased  in 
1372  the  number  of  the  inquisitors  to  five,  and  in  1399 
Boniface  IX  appointed  no  less  than  six  of  these  "  holy 
men"  for  such  "  holy"  work  for  the  north  of  Germany 
alone.  But  in  proportion  as  the  reformatory  tendencies 
gained  ground  in  Germany,  the  Inquisition  lost  its  foot- 
hold. A  desperate  effort  was  maile  by  Jacob  Sprenger 
and  Heinricli  Kramer,  two  inquisitors  appointed  by  In- 
nocent YIII,  under  the  plea  of  a  prosecution  of  sorcerers 
and  witches  only.  They  even  influenced  the  pope  to 
publish  the  bull  {Summis  dedcle mutes  (ijectibns)  in  1484 
(Dec.  5)  which  reaffirmed  the  doctrines  previously  set 
forth  concerning  lieresy  in  regard  to  sorcery  and  witch- 
craft, and  the  punishment  by  the  Inquisition  of  those 


guilty  of  such  crimes.  To  justify  their  harsh  dealings 
as  executors  of  the  Romish  dicta,  and  to  hide  their  in- 
iquitous work  behind  the  screen  of  devotion  to  the  cause 
of  Christ,  they  published  a  code  called  "  Hexenham- 
mer"  {Malleus  malejicorum),  in  accordance  with  which 
the  prosecution  Avas  to  be  carried  on.  In  this  way  they 
proceeded  to  condemn  and  execute  a  large  number  of 
persons.  The  Reformation  at  last  completely  overthrew 
the  power  of  the  Inquisition  in  Germany,  and  the  at- 
tempts to  re-establish  it,  made  mostly  by  the  Jesuits, 
with  an  endeavor  to  check  the  progress  of  evangelical 
truth,  as  in  Austria,  Bdhcniia,  and  Bavaria  (where  a 
tribinial  of  the  Inquisition  was  formally  established  i" 
1599),  proved  ineffectual,  and  of  short  diu-ation. 

In  Itali)  the  Inquisition  was  introduced  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Dominicans  in  1224,  but  it  was  not  until 
1235  that  it  was  firmly  established  as  a  tribunal  by 
pope  Gregory'  IX.  Just  here  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
state  that  Lacordaire,  in  his  Life  of  Dominic  ( Works,  i, 
95  sq.),  seeks  to  relieve  the  memory  of  Dominic,  and 
also  the  Domuiican  order,  of  the  special  odium  which 
attaches  to  them  from  their  agency  in  establishing  and 
conducting  the  Inquisition  (compare  Hare,  Contest  with 
Borne,  p.  284-292).  The  Dominicans  certainly  cannot 
be  freed  from  this  charge,  which  is  too  well  founded, 
and  the  efforts  of  a  Lacordaire  even  must  prove  to  be  in 
vain.  But  to  return  to  the  tribunal  of  Gregory  IX.  It 
was  at  this  time  intended  especiallj'  against  the  AVal- 
denses,  ^\■h^•^  had  fied  from  the  south  of  France  to  Pied- 
mont, and  now  threatened  to  infect  all  Itah'  with  their 
doctrines.  Later  its  power  was  directed  against  other 
heretics;  but  the  pai^al  schism  and  the  political  com- 
motions which  agitated  the  country  greatly  weakened 
its  power.  The  free  states  of  which  Italy  was  then 
composed  neither  coidd  nor  would  long  bear  the  "  arbi- 
trary and  vexatious  proceedings"  of  the  Inquisition; 
and  "alx)ut  the  middle  of  the  14th  century  measures 
were  generally  adoj^ted  to  restrain  its  exorbitant  power, 
in  spite  of  the  opposition  made  by  Clement  VI.  and  the 
censures  which  he  fulminated.  The  right  of  the  bish- 
ops to  take  part  with  the  inquisitors  in  the  examination 
I  of  heretics  was  recognised;  they  were  restricted  to  the 
I  simple  eognizaiKie  of  the  charge  of  heresy,  and  deprived 
of  the  i>ower  of  imprisonment,  confiscation,  fine,  and 
corjioral  punishment,  which  was  declared  to  belong 
solely  to  the  secular  arm"  (M'Crie,  Ref.  in  Itah/,  p.  189 ; 
comp.  Galluzzi,  Istor,  del  Granducato  di  Toscano,  i,  142, 
1,43).  But  such  a  mode  of  procedure  the  Church  of 
Rome  found  to  be  ineffectual  for  suppressing  free  in- 
quiry, and  maintaining  hierarchical  authority,  after  the 
new  opinions  began  to  spread  in  Italy ;  and  as  in  Ger- 
many and  the  south  of  France,  so  also  here,  the  bishops 
in  many  instances  having  become  lukewarm,  some  even 
dared  to  manifest  a  humane  feeling  towards  those  who 
chose  to  differ  from  them  in  reUgious  views;  the  ac- 
cused often  suffered  only  very  slight  punishment,  or 
were  perm'itted  to  escape  before  the  necessary  orders  for 
their  arrest  were  issued.  On  these  accounts  pope  Paul 
III  finally  resolved,  at  the  instigation  of  cardinal  John 
Peter  Caraffa,  to  strengthen  the  power  of  the  inquisitors 
by  the  establishment  of  the  "  Congregation  of  tlie  Holy 
Office"  (1534),  with  cardinal  Caraffa  (afterwards  Paul 
IV)  at  their  head,  which  the  more  zealous  of  the  Ro- 
manists considered  the  only  means  of  preserving  Italy 
from  being  overrun  with  heresy.  A  constitution  for  a 
supreme  and  universal  Inqmsition  at  Rome  was  prom- 
ulgated July  21,  1542,  and  operations  commenced  under 
it  in  1543.  Six  cardinals  now  received  the  title  and 
rights  of  inquisitors  general,  and  authority  was  given 
them  on  both  sides  of  the  Alps  "  to  try  all  causes  of  her- 
esy, with  the  power  of  apprehending  and  incarcerating 
suspected  persons  and  their  abettors,  of  whatsoever  es- 
tate, rank,  or  order,  of  nominating  officers  under  them, 
and  appointing  inferior  tribunals  in  all  places,  with  the 
same  or  with  limited  powers"  (M'Crie,  Ref.  in  Itah/,  p. 
189  sq. ;  comp.  Chandler's  Limborch,  I/isf.  of  the  Inqui^ 
sition,  i,  151 ;  Llorente,  Uistoire  de  Vlnquis.  ii,  78).     But 
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while  the  inquisitors  were  to  extirpate  heresy  and  pun- 
ish heretics,  the  vicar  of  Clirist  reserved  for  himself  the 
graces  of  reconciliation  and  absolution.  In  the  arro- 
gance which  Kome  has  ever  manifested,  the  power 
whicli  belonged  to  the  judge  was  witlubawn,  and  the 
power  of  life  and  death  over  the  subjects  of  the  different 
governments  of  the  world  asserted  to  belong  to  the  pa- 
pal see.  Of  course  the  new  cardinal  inquisitors  made 
full  use  of  their  powers,  and  soon  became  the  terror  not 
only  of  Kome  and  Italy,  but  of  all  the  countries  over 
which  they  could  possibly  exert  any  influence.  The 
Inquisition  was  especially  severe  against  the  press. 
"Books  were  destroyed,  and  many  more  disfigured; 
printers  were  forbidden  to  carry  on  their  business  with- 
out licenses  from  the  Holy  Office."  See  Index.  The 
terror-stricken  pQople,  however,  soon  gained  their  foot- 
hold again,  and  oppositions  against  the  encroachments 
of  Rome  were  everywhere  manifest.  The  greatest  re- 
sistance to  it  was  offered  in  Venice.  The  republic  re- 
fused to  submit  to  an  inquisitorial  tribunal  responsible 
solely  to  the  pope,  and,  after  long  negotiations,  permit- 
ted only  the  establishment  of  an  inquisitorial  tribunal  on 
condition  that,  with  the  papal  ofScers,  a  certain  number 
of  magistrates  and  lawyers  should  always  be  associated, 
and  that  the  definitive  sentence  should  not,  at  least  in 
the  case  of  laics,  be  pronounced  before  it  was  submitted 
to  the  senate  (Busdragi  Epistola:  Scrinium  Aniiquar. 
i,  321,  326  sq.;  Thuani,  Hist,  ad  an.  1548).  In  Naples 
lilie  ditficulties  between  the  government  and  the  pope 
arose  on  the  endeavor  of  the  latter  to  establish  the  in- 
quisitorial tribunal.  Twice  the  Neapolitans  had  suc- 
cessfidly  resisted  its  establishment  in  their  country  at 
the  beginning  of  the  16th  century.  In  1546,  the  em- 
peror Charles  Y,  with  the  view  of  extirpating  the  Lu- 
theran heresy,  renewed  the  attempt,  and  gave  orders  to 
set  up  that  tribunal  in  Naples,  after  the  same  form  in 
which  it  had  long  been  established  in  Spain.  The 
people  rose  in  arms,  and  although  Rome  would  have 
been  only  too  glad  to  see  this  formidable  tribunal  estab- 
lished in  Naples,  yet,  rather  than  to  forego  the  intro- 
duction of  an  inquisitorial  tribunal  altogether,  she  took 
the  part  of  the  people  against  the  government,  and  en- 
couraged them  in  their  opposition  by  telling  them  that 
they  had  reason  for  their  fears,  because  the  Spanish 
Inquisition  (see  below)  was  extremely  severe.  Here 
it  may  be  well  to  quote  M'Crie  (Rpf.  inltal;/,  p.  253  sq.) 
on  the  truth  of  this  assertion,  which  manj-  I'rotestant 
as  well  as  Roman  Catholic  writers  have  not  failed  to  re- 
peat and  urge  in  favor  of  the  tendency  to  mercy  at 
Rome.  Says  M'Crie :  "  Both  the  statement  of  the" fact 
and  the  reasons  l)y  which  it  is  usually  accounted  for  re- 
quire to  be  qualified.  One  of  these  reasons  is  the  policy 
with  which  the  Italians,  including  the  popes,  have  al- 
ways consulted  their  pecuniary  interests,  to  w/iich  they 
postponed  <v(-ry  other  consideration.  (Compare  the  op- 
position of  the  papacy  to  the  Inquisition  as  a  state 
institution  in  Portugal,  below.)  The  second  reason  is 
that  the  popes,  being  temporal  princes  in  the  States 
of  the  Church,  had  no  occasion  to  employ  the  Inquisi- 
tion to  undermine  the  rights  of  the  secular  authorities 
in  them,  as  in  other  countries.  This  is  unquestionably 
true ;  and  it  accounts  for  the  fact  that  the  court  of  the 
Inquisition,  long  after  its  operations  had  been  suspended 
in  Italy,  continued  to  be  warmly  supported  by  papal  in- 
fluence in  Spain.  But  at  the"  time  of  which  I  write, 
and  during  the  remainder  of  the  16th  century,  it  was  in 
full  and  constant  operation,  and  the  popes  "found  that 
it  enabled  them  to  accomplish  what  would  have  baffled 
their  power  as  secular  sovereigns.  The  chit  f  difference 
between  the  Italian  and  Spanish  Inquisitions  at  that 
period  consisted  in  their  respective  lines  of  policy  as  to 
the  mode  of  punishment.  The  latter  sought  to  inspire 
tenor  by  the  solemn  spectacle  of  a  public  act  of  justice, 
in  which  the  scaffold  was  crowded  with  criminals.  .  .  . 
The  report  of  the  autos  da  fe  (q.  v.)  of  Seville  and  Yal- 
ladolid  blazed  at  once  over  Europe;  the  executions  of 
liome  made  less  noise  in  the  city,  because  they  were 


less  splendid  as  well  as  more  frequent,  and  the  rumor  of 
them  died  away  before  it  could  reach  the  ear  of  foreign- 
ers." But  all  that  Rome  could  accomplish  in  Naples,  in 
spite  of  her  cunning,  was  the  establishment  of  an  inde- 
pendent Inquisition,  such  as  Venice  had  permitted.  In 
Sicily,  on  the  other  hand,  Spain  furnished  a  general  in- 
quisitor, and,  though  abolished  for  a  time,  the  oflice  was 
restored  in  1782,  and  remained  in  force  until  Napoleon, 
as  king  of  Italy,  did  away  with  it  throughout  the  realm 
in  1808.  The  fall  of  Napoleon,  of  course,  at  once  ena- 
bled the  papal  see  to  re-establish  the  Inquisition,  but, 
though  Pius  VII  improved  the  opportiuiitj  (in  1814), 
it  did  not  spread  far,  and  met  with  great  opposition. 
In  Sardinia,  where  Gregory  XVI  restored  it  in  1833, 
it  was  not  discontinued  until  the  Revolution  of  1848 
again  did  away  with  it.  '■  In  Tuscanj'  it  was  arranged 
that  three  commissioners,  elected  by  the  congregation 
at  Rome,  along  with  the  local  inquisitor,  should  judge 
in  all  causes  of  religion,  and  intimate  their  sentence  to 
the  duke,  who  was  bound  to  cany  it  into  execution.  In 
addition,  it  (the  Holy  Office)  was  continually  soliciting 
the  local  authorities  to  send  such  as  were  accused,  espe- 
cially if  they  were  either  ecclesiastical  persons  or  stran- 
gers, to  be  tried  by  the  Inquisition  at  Rome."  Everj'- 
where  within  the  territory  persecution  was  let  loose. 
Especially  during  the  political  reactions  of  1849  the  in- 
quisitorial tribunal  was  perhaps  nowhere  so  active  and 
so  severe  in  its  dealings  as  in  Tuscany  (compare  Ranke, 
History  of  the  Papacy,  ii,  156  sq.).  It  is  only  since  the 
embodiment  of  that  province  with  Italy  (1859)  that  the 
country  got  rid  of  this  great  curse,  from  which  all  Italy 
suffered;  and  ''popish  historians"  certainly  "do  more 
homage  to  truth  than  credit  to  their  cause  when  they 
say  that  the  erection  of  the  Inquisition  was  the  salva- 
tion of  the  Catholic  Church  in  Italy."  It  certainly  does 
not  verify  itself  in  oiu-  own  days,  though  the  tribunal 
of  the  Inquisition  still  exists  at  Rome,  under  the  direc- 
1  tion  of  a  congregation,  and  though  the  last  oecumenical 
council,  which  the  landless  pope,  Pius  IX,  has  just  de- 
clared adjourned  sine  die,  has  but  lately  passed  two  can- 
ons (canon  vi  and  canon  xii.  Be  Ecclesia  Christi)  in  its 
favor.  Its  action,  by  the  circumstances  of  the  day,  is 
mainly  confined  to  the  examination  of  books,  and  to  the 
trial  of  ecclesiastical  offences  and  questions  of  Church 
law,  as  in  the  late  case  of  the  Jewish  boy  Mortara; 
and  its  most  remarkable  prisoner  in  recent  times  was  an 
Oriental  impostor,  who,  liy  means  of  forged  credentials, 
succeeded  in  obtaining  his  ordination  as  a  bishop. 

The  Inquisition  was  introduced  into  Poland  by  pope 
John  XXII  in  1327,  but  it  did  not  subsist  there  very 
long ;  and  all  attempts  of  Rome  to  introduce  it  into  Enrj- 
land  were  in  vain. 

Spanish  Inquisition. — "  The  life  of  ever}'  devout  Span- 
iard," says  Milman  {Latin  Christianity,  v,  239),  "was  a 
perpetual  crusade.  B\'  temperament  and  by  position  he 
was  in  constant  adventurous  v,-arfare  against  the  ene- 
mies of  the  Cross :  hatred  of  the  Jew,  of  the  Jlohamme- 
dan,  was  the  banner  under  which  he  served ;  it  was  the 
oath  of  his  chivalrj' :  that  hatred,  in  ail  its  intensitj', 
was,  soon  and  easily  extended  to  the  heretic."  No  won- 
der, then,  that  pope  Gregory  IX,  after  the  Inquisition 
had  assumed  general  form  in  France  and  Germany,  in- 
troduced it  into  Spain,  and  that  it  jiroved  to  be  a  plant 
on  a  most  congenial  soil;  for  it  was  in  Spain  that  "it 
took  root  at  once,  and  in  times  attained  a  magnitude 
which  it  never  reached  in  any  other  country."  It  was 
first  introduced  into  Aragon,  v.here,  in  1242,  the  Coun- 
cil of  Tarragona  gave  the  instructions  which  were  to 
serve  the  "  holy  office"  erected  here  as  elsewhere  by  the 
Dominicans.  "Accustomed,  in  the  confessional,  to  pen- 
etrate into  the  secrets  of  conscience,  they  (the  Doniini- 
icans)  converted  to  the  destruction  of  the  bodies  of  men 
all  those  arts  which  a  false  zeal  had  taught  them  to  em- 
ploy for  the  saving  of  their  souls.  Infianied  with  a  pas- 
sion for  extirpating  heresy,  and  persuading  themselves  • 
that  the  end  sanctified  the  means,  they  not  only  acted 
upon,  but  formally  laid  down,  as  a  rrJe  for  their  conduct, 
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maxims  founded  on  the  grossest  deceit  and  artifiee,  ac- 
cording to  wliich  they  sought  in  every  way  to  ensnare 
their  victims,  and  by  means  of  false  statements,  delusory 
promises,  and  a  tortuous  course  of  examination,  to  be- 
tray them  into  confessions  which  proved  fatal  to  their 
lives  and  fortunes.  To  this  mental  torture  was  soon  af- 
ter added  the  use  of  bodily  tortures,  together  with  tlie 
concealment  of  the  names  of  witnesses"  (M'Crie,  Bef.  in 
Spain,  p.  85  sq.).  The  arm  of  persecution  was  directed 
with  special  severity,  in  the  13th  and  14th  centuries, 
•against  the  Albigenses  (q.  v.),  who,  from  the  proximity 
and  political  relations  of  Aragon  and  Provence,  had  be- 
come numerous  in  the  former  kingdom.  Indeed,  the 
persecutions  appear  to  have  been  chiefly  confined  to  this 
unfortunate  sect,  "and  there  is  no  evidence  that  the 
'Violy  office,'  notwithstanding  papal  briefs  to  that  effect, 
was  fully  organizoil  in  Castile  liclore  the  reign  of  Isa- 
bella. This  is,  i)C'rhaps,  imputable  to  the  paucity  of 
heretics  in  that  kingdom.  It  cannot,  at  any  rate,  be 
charged  to  any  lukewarmness  in  its  sovereigns,  since 
they,  from  the  time  of  St.  Ferdinand,  who  heaped  the 
fagots  on  the  blazing  jjile  with  his  own  hands,  down  to 
that  of  John  the  Second,  Isabella's  father,  who  hunted 
the  unhappy  heretics  of  Biscay,  like  so  many  wild  beasts, 
among  the  mountains,  had  ever  evinced  a  lively  zeal  for 
the  orthodox  faith."  Upon  the  whole,  the  progress  of 
the  Inquisition  during  the  14th  century  Avas  steady,  and 
its  vigor  and  energy  constantly  on  the  increase.  Its 
jurisdiction  the  inquisitors  succeeded  in  enlarging,  and 
they  severally  multiplied  its  ramifications;  autos  da  fe 
(q.  V.)  were  celebrated  in  a  number  of  places,  and  its 
victims  were  not  a  few.  "By  the  middle  of  the  15th 
century  the  Albigensian  heresy  had  become  nearly  ex- 
tirpated by  the  Inquisition  of  Aragon,  so  that  this  in- 
fernal engine  might  have  been  suffered  to  sleep  undis- 
turbed from  want  of  sufficient  fuel  to  keep  it  in  motion, 
when  new  and  ample  materials  were  discovered  in  the 
unfortunate  race  of  Israel."  "  The  '  new  Christians,'  or 
'converts,'  as  tliose  wl\ii  had  renounced  the  faith  of  their 
fathers  were  deunminntcd.  were  occasionally  preferred  to 
high  ecclesiastical  (liguitics,  which  they  illustrated  by 
their  integrity  and  learning.  They  were  intrusted  with 
municipal  offices  in  the  various  cities  of  Castile;  and  as 
their  wealth  furnislieil  an  ol)vious  resource  for  repairing, 
by  way  of  marriage,  the  decayed  fortunes  of  the  nobil- 
ity, there  was  scarcely  a  family  of  rank  in  the  land 
whose  blood  had  not  been  contaminated  at  some  pe- 
riod or  other  by  mixture  with  the  mala  saiif/re,  as  it 
came  afterwards  to  be  termed,  of  the  house  of  Judah ; 
an  ignominious  stain  which  no  time  has  been  deemed 
suflicient  wholly  to  purge."  INIany  of  these  noble  men, 
of  a  race  that  can  lay  claim  to  the  highest  nobility  that 
exists  among  men,  felt  that  the  irksome  task  of  dissim- 
ulation which  they  had  undertaken  was  too  much  below 
the  dignity  of  a  true  Israelite,  and  rather  than  enjoy 
the  favors  of  a  nation  as  apostates  from  a  religion  which 
they  still  held  to  be  the  only  true  one  (and  who  woulil 
expect  that  Komish  treatment  and  Romish  Christian  ex- 
ample could  instill  confidence  and  produce  impressions 
favorable  to  the  cause  of  Christ  ?),  preferred  an  ojien  con- 
fession of  the  opinions  which  they  cherished  in  their 
hearts,  even  at  the  expense  of  losing  positions  of  promi- 
nence to  which  they  were  ably  fitted.but  Irom  which,  as 
is  too  often  the  case  even  in  our  own  day,  tluir  religious 
convictions,  if  openly  avowed,  not  only  debarred  them, 
but  which  even  endangered  their  very  life.  But  Rom- 
ish priests  could  not,  of  course,  be  expected  to  toler- 
ate heresy  in  any  form,  "especially  the  Dominicans, 
who  seem  to  have  inherited  the  quick  scent  for  heresy 
which  distinguished  their  frantic  founder;  they  were 
not  slow  in  sounding  the  alarm,  and  the  superstitious 
populace,  easily  roused  to  acts  of  violence  in  the  name 
of  religion,  began  to  exhibit  the  most  tumultuous  move- 
ments, and  actually  massacred  the  constable  of  Castile 
in  an  attempt  to  suppress  them  at  .Jaen,  the  year  pre- 
ceding the  accession  of  Isabella"  (Proscott.  Ferdinand 
ami  Isabella,  i,  235  sq.).    After  the  union  of  Spain  under 


one  kingdom,  governed  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  15th  century,  the  Inquisition  be- 
came general.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  iiKjuisitorial 
tribunal  underwent "  what  its  friends  have  honored  with 
the  name  of  a  reform ;  in  consequence  of  which  it  be- 
came a  more  terrible  engine  of  persecution  than  before. 
Under  this  new  form  it  is  usually  called  the  Jloderu  In- 
quisition, though  it  may  with  equal  propriety  bear  the 
name  of  the  Spanish,  as  it  originated  in  Spain,  and  has 
been  confined  to  that  country,  including  Portugal,  and 
the  dominions  subject  to  the  two  monarchies.  .  .  .  The 
principles  of  the  ancient  and  modem  Inquisition  were 
radically  the  same,  but  they  assumed  a  more  malignant 
form  under  the  latter  than  under  the  former.  Under 
the  ancient  Inquisition  the  bishops  always  had  a  certain 
degree  of  control  over  its  proceedings;  the  law  of  secre- 
cy was  not  so  rigidly  enforced  in  practice ;  greater  lib- 
erty was  allowed  to  the  accused  on  their  defence ;  and 
in  some  countries,  as  in  Aragon,  in  consequence  of  the 
civil  rights  acquired  by  the  people,  the  inquisitors  were 
restrained  from  sequestrating  the  property  of  those 
whom  they  convicted  of  heresy.  But  the  leading  dif- 
ference between  the  two  institutions  consisted  in  the  or- 
ganization of  the  latter  into  one  great  indejiendent  tri- 
bunal, which,  extending  over  the  whole  kingdom,  was 
governed  bj'  one  code  of  laws,  and  yielded  implicit  obe- 
dience to  one  head.  The  inquisitor  general  possessed 
an  authority  scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  the  king  or  the 
pope ;  by  joining  with  either  of  them,  he  proved  an 
overmatch  for  the  other ;  and  when  supported  by  both, 
his  power  was  irresistible.  The  ancient  Inquisition  was 
a  powerful  engine  for  harassing  and  rooting  out  a  small 
body  of  dissidents ;  the  modern  Inquisition  stretched  its 
iron  arms  over  a  whole  nation,  upon  which  it  lay  like  a 
monstrous  incubus,  paralyzing  its  exertions,  crushing  its 
energies,  and  extinguishing  every  other  feeling  but  a 
sense  of  weakness  and  terror"  (M'Crie,  Ref.  in  Spain,  p. 
86,  103).  Most  prominent  among  those  who  were  ac- 
tive in  bringing  about  this  new  order  of  things  were 
the  archbishop  of  Seville,  Petro  Gonzalez  de  Mendoza_. 
the  Franciscan  (afterwards  cardinal)  Ximenes,  and  the 
Dominican  prior  Torquemada.  But  to  the  credit  of  Is- 
abella be  it  said,  that  it  was  only  her  zeal  for  the  cause 
of  her  Church  that  led  her,  when  misguided,  to  commit 
the  unfortunate  error;  "an  error  so  grave  that,  like  a 
vein  in  some  noble  piece  of  statuary^,  it  gives  a  sinis- 
ter expression  to  her  otlienvise  unblemished  character" 
(Prescott).  Indeed,  it  was  f)nly  after  repeated  importu- 
nities of  the  clergy,  particularly  of  those  whom  she  be- 
lieved to  be  sincere  as  hcrseli'  in  the  zeal  for  the  Rom- 
ish religion,  and  only  these  when  seconded  by  the  ar- 
guments of  Ferdinand,  who,  to  his  shame  be  it  said,  fa- 
vored the  project  because  he  believed  it  likely  to  result 
in  filling  his  coffers  by  means  of  confiscations,  that  she 
consented  to  solicit  from  the  pope  a  bull  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  "  holy  office"  in  Castile.  "  Sixtus  IV, 
who  at  that  time  filled  the  pontifical  chair,  easilj'  dis- 
cerning the  sources  of  wealth  and  infiuence  which  this 
measure  opened  to  the  court  of  Rome,  readily  complied 
with  the  petition  of  the  sovereigns,  and  expedited  a  bull 
bearing  date  Nov.  1, 1478,  authorizing  them  to  appoint 
two  or  three  ecclesiastics  inquisitors  for  tlie  detection 
and  suppression  of  heresy  throughout  their  dominions" 
(Prescott,  i,  248, '249).  The  apijointmcnt  of  these  offi- 
cers was  made  Sept.  17, 1480,  the  clergy  in  confidence 
with  the  queen  professing  to  have  failed  in  their  at- 
tempts "  to  illuminate  the  benighted  Israelites  by  means 
of  friendly  exhortation  and  a  candid  exposition  of  the 
true  principles  of  Christianity,"  which  Isabella  had  coun- 
selled before  violent  measures  were  resorted  to.  Janu- 
ary 2,1481,  the  new  inquisitors  commenced  their  pro- 
ceedings in  the  Dominican  convent  of  St.  Paul,  at  Se- 
ville. But  the  tribunal  did  not  really  assume  a  perma- 
nent form  until  two  years  later,  when  the  Dominican 
monk  Thomas  de  Torquemada,  the  queen's  confessor, 
subsequently  raised  to  the  rank  of  prior  of  Santa  Cruz 
in  Segovia,  was  placed  at  its  head  as  iiKpiisitor  general, 
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first  of  Castile,  and  aftenvards  of  Aragon.  j'  This  man, 
who  concealed  more  pride  under  his  monastic  weeds 
than  might  have  fiirnislied  forth  a  convent  of  his  order, 
was  one"of  that  class  with  whom  zeal  passes  for  religion, 
and  who  testify  their  zeal  by  a  fiery  persecution  of  those 
whose  creed  differs  from  their  owni;  who  compensate 
for  their  abstinence  from  sensual  indulgence  by  giving 
scojie  to  those  deacUier  vices  of  the  heart,  pride,  bigotrj^ 
and  intolerance,  which  are  no  less  opposed  to  virtue,  and 
are  far  more  extensively  mischievous  to  society"  (Pres- 
cott.  i,  247).  Torquemada  at  once  set  about  his  work, 
appointing  his  assessors,  and  erecting  subordinate  tribu- 
nals in  different  cities  of  the  imited  kingdom.  Over 
tlie  whole  was  placed  the  Council  of  the  Supreme,  con- 
sisting of  the  inquisitor  general  as  president,  and  three 
counsellors,  two  of  whom  were  doctors  of  law.  His  next 
employment  was  the  formation  of  a  body  of  laws  for  the 
government  of  his  new  tribunal.  This  appeared  in  1484 ; 
additions  to  it  followed  from  time  to  time ;  and  as  a  di- 
versity of  practice  had  crept  into  the  subordinate  courts, 
the  inquisitor  general  Yaldes  in  15G1  made  a  revisal  of 
the  whole  code,  which  was  published  in  eighty-one  ar- 
ticles, and  continues,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  slight 
alterations,  to  be  the  law  to  this  day.  They  are  sub- 
stantially as  follows:  the  accused  was  invited  three 
times  edktuliter  to  appear.  If  he  did  not  come  before 
the  tribunal,  he  was  excommunicated  in  contumaciam, 
and  condemned  to  pay  a  fine,  under  reservation  of  more 
severe  punishment  if  the  Inquisition  saw  fit  to  apply 
such.  Seldom  did  any  one  escape,  for  familiars,  the 
holy  Hermandad,  and  the  Congregation  of  the  Cruciada 
tracked  mercilessly  all  who  were  denounced  to  the  Inqui- 
sition. If  the  accused  appeared  before  the  court  he  was 
at  once  seized,  and  from  that  moment  all  his  relations 
and  friends  were  to  abandon  him  as  an  outlaw,  and  he 
was  not  even  permitted  to  give  proofs  of  his  innocence. 
The  prisoner  and  his  house  were  now  thoroughly  search- 
ed, especially  for  papers  or  books,  a  list  taken  of  all  his 
possessions,  and.  in  general,  his  goods  sequestered  a.;  once, 
to  provide  beforehand  for  the  expenses  of  his  trial.  His 
hair  was  cut  to  make  his  recognition  more  certain  in  case 
he  should  escape,  and  he  was  placed  in  a  dark  cell.  If 
he  confessed  his  real  or  imputed  sin,  he  did  indeed  es- 
cape with  his  life,  as  his  confession  was  considered  a 
proof  of  repentance,  but  he  and  all  his  family  were  dis- 
honored, and  became  incapable  of  holding  any  othce.  If 
he  asserted  his  innocence,  and  there  was  not  sufficient 
proof  against  him  to  condemn  him,  he  was  liberated, 
but  carefully  watched  by  the  fumili< ires  as  an  object  of 
suspicion,  and  generally  was  soon  arrested  a  second  time. 
Now  commenced  against  him  the  real,  slow  trial  of  the 
In<iuisition,  conducted  after  the  Directorium  Inqiiisitori- 
um  of  the  grand  inquisitor  of  Aragon,  Nicolas  Eymeri- 
cus.  AVlien  the  prisoner  refused  to  acknowledge  his 
fault  at  the  first  interrogatorj-,  he  was  remanded  to  pris- 
on ;  after  many  months  he  was  again  brought  forth,  and 
asked  to  swear  before  a  crucifix  that  he  Avould  tell  the 
truth.  If  now  he  did  not  confess,  he  was  immediately 
considered  guilty,  otherwise  he  was  plied  with  leading 
questions  until  thoroughly  bewilderetl.  The  defensor 
was  not  allo\ved  to  take  his  client's  part,  but  only  to  in- 
vite him  to  declare  the  truth.  Witnesses  were  not 
named,  and  their  testimony,  the  truth  of  which  they 
were  not  romired  to  prove,  was  only  made  known  in  dis- 
connected fragments,  and  years  after  it  had  been  given. 
Any  sort  of  testimony  was  admitted.  Two  witnesses 
who  would  only  testify  of  a  hearsay  were  considered 
equivalent  to  an  eye-witness.  The  accuser  was  exam- 
ined as  a  witness.  Friends  and  members  of  the  family 
were  also  admitted  to  testify,  but  only  against  the  pris- 
oner, never  in  his  favor.  If  the  accused  still  persisted 
in  asserting  his  innocence,  he  was  now  tortured  by  the 
whip,  the  water,  and  fire,  under  the  direction  of  the  in- 
quisitors and  the  bishop  of  the  diocese.  If  the  prisoner 
then  confessed,  he  was  tortured  a  second  time,  to  make 
him  declare  his  motives,  and  afterwards  a  third  time, 
to  make  him  name  his  accomplices;  and  when  the  in- 


quisitors had  obtained  from  him  all  they  wanted,  they 
left  him  to  his  sufferings,  without  allowing  a  physician 
to  assist  him.  After  this  confession  the  prisoner  was 
considered  penitent,  yet  recantation  was  still  demanded 
of  him  de  levi ;  if  heresy  or  Judaism  was  his  crime,  de  ve- 
hementi ;  and  when  he  became  reconciled  to  the  Church, 
in  forma,  which  latter  included  a  free  assent  to  all  fur- 
ther pimishments  the  Inquisition  might  yet  see  fit  to 
inflict  on  the  penitent.  After  that  he  was  generally 
condemned  to  imprisonment  for  life,  or  sent  to  the  gal- 
leys, his  possessions  sequestered,  and  his  family  dishon- 
ored. Those  who  confessed  and  recanted  at  once  were 
punished  only  by  having  to  wear  for  a  certain  time  the 
sanbenito  (q.  v.),  a  frock  without  sleeves,  with  a  red  cross 
of  St.  Andrew  before  and  behind,  over  a  black  under- 
frock  (comp.  Encyclojy.  Britan.  xii,  390).  The  penitent 
(sanbenitado)  who  laid  it  aside  before  the  appointed 
time  was  considered  as  nnrepenting;  when  he  had  ac- 
complished his  penance,  the  sanbenito  was  hung  up  in 
the  church  with  a  card  bearing  his  name,  and  a  state- 
ment of  his  offence.  A  relapse  was  punished  by  death. 
When  the  three  degrees  of  torture  failed  to  elicit  a  con- 
fession, the  accused  was  put  into  a  worse  prison :  if  this 
did  not  succeed,  the  inquisitors  tried  the  opposite  plan : 
they  made  the  accused  comfortable,  allowed  his  family 
and  friends  to  have  access  to  him,  and  led  him  to  think 
that  a  confession  of  his  fault  and  profession  of  repent- 
ance would  procure  his  pardon.  When  one  suspected 
of  heresy  died,  or  when  such  suspicion  arose  after  his 
death,  the  trial  was  carried  on  notwithstanding.  If 
forty  years  had  elapsed  between  the  death  of  the  party 
and  his  accusation,  his  descendants  were  permitted  to 
remain  in  their  possessions,  but  were  dishonored,  and  in- 
capable of  holding  office.  If  the  remains  of  the  accused 
coidd  be  found,  they  were  burnt ;  if  not,  then  he  was 
burnt  in  effigy.  When  a  number  of  trials  were  con- 
cluded, an  auto  da  fe  took  place,  i.  e.  the  condemned 
were,  with  great  pomp  and  parade,  publicly  burnt.  See 
Alto  da  Fk.  A  very  able  article  in  the  Galaxt/  (May, 
1870,  p.  Gil  sq.),  entitled  Ten  Yeais  in  Borne,  the  reader 
would  do  well  to  examine.  It  is  written  by  one  who 
has  held  high  office  under  the  present  Roman  pontiff, 
and  who  has  enjoyed  peculiar  advantages  for  an  ex- 
tended examination  of  the  authentic  sources  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Inquisition.  The  position  of  subordinate 
member  of  the  Inquisition  (familiare),  whose  duties 
consisted  in  arresting  the  accused  and  taking  them  to 
prison,  was  much  sought  after,  even  by  members  of  the 
highest  families,  on  account  of  the  privileges  and  indul- 
gences attached  to  it.  The  tribunal  of  Madrid  had 
branches  in  the  provinces  and  colonies,  each  composed 
of  three  inquisitors,  three  secretaries,  an  alguazil,  three 
receivers  and  assessors,  familiars  and  jailers.  Every  one 
connected  with  the  Inquisition  had  to  submit  to  the 
Cusa  limpia,  i.  e.  to  prove  his  descent  from  honorable 
and  orthodox  parents,  who  had  never  been  summoned 
before  the  Inquisition,  and  to  take  the  oath  of  secrecy. 
From  the  details  of  the  proceedings  of  the  inquisito- 
rial tribunal  which  we  have  just  enumerated,  it  clearly 
follows  that "  the  Inquisition  possessed  powers  which  en- 
abled it  effectually  to  arrest  the  progress  of  knowledge, 
and  to  crush  every  attempt  which  might  be  made  for 
the  reformation  of  religion  and  the  Church."  The  ter- 
rors which  Torquemada's  tribunal  spread  by  imprison- 
ment, tortures,  etc.,  not  only  called  forth  complaints 
from  the  Cortes,  but  even  provoked  rebellions,  followed 
by  assassinations  of  the  inquisitors  (Llorente,  i,  187  sq., 
"ill  sq.)  ;  but  it  still  prosecuted  its  bloody  work.  The 
suspicion  of  belonging  to  Judaism  or  Islamism,  of  pro- 
tecting Jews  or  IVIoors,  of  practising  soothsaying,  mag- 
ic, and  blasphemy,  caused  an  endless  number  of  trials. 
Upon  the  inquisitor  general's  advice,  all  Jews  who  would 
not  become  Christians  were  compelled  (1492)  to  emi- 
grate ;  a  similar  fate  befell  the  IMoors  (1501).  The  num- 
ber of  victims,  as  stated  by  Llorente,  the  popular  histo- 
rian of  the  Inq.iisition,  is  positively  appalling.  He  af- 
firms that  during  the   sixteen  years  of  Torquemada's 
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tenure  of  office  (1483-1498)  nearly  9000  were  condemned 
to  the  riames,  G500  were  burned  in  effigy,  and  more  than 
90,000  were  subjected  to  various  penalties,  besides  a  still 
larger  number  who  were  reconciled ;  "  a  term  which 
must  not  be  misunderstood  by  the  reader  to  signify  any- 
thing like  a  jiardon  or  amnesty,  but  only  the  commuta- 
tion of  a  cajiital  sentence  for  inferior  penalties,  as  fines, 
civil  incapacity,  very  generally  total  confiscation  of  prop- 
erty, and  not  unfrequently  imprisonment  for  life"  (Pres- 
cott,  FercL  and  Isab.  i,  2bS ;  comp.  also  p.  2G7).  His  suc- 
cessor, Diego  Deza,  in  eight  years  (1-199-1506),  accord- 
ing to  the  same  writer,  put  above  1600  to  a  similar 
death.  Under  the  third  general  inquisitor,  Francis  Xi- 
menes  de  Cisneros  (1507-17),  2536  persons  were  killed, 
1368  were  burned  in  effigy,  and  47,263  were  punished  in 
other  ways  (Llorente,  iv,  252).  Not  much  better  are 
the  records  of  the  proceedings  of  the  other  successive 
inquisitors  general.  M'Crie  (Reform,  in  iSpain,  p.  1 09) 
very  rightly  asserts  that  cardinal  Ximenes,  more  than 
any  other  inquisitor  general,  contributed  towards  riv- 
eting the  chains  of  political  and  spiritual  despotism 
of  Spain.  "  Possessed  of  talents  that  enabled  him  to 
foresee  the  dire  effects  which  the  Inquisition  would  in- 
evitably produce,  lie  was  called  to  take  part  in  public 
affairs  at  a  time  when  these  effects  had  decidedly  ap- 
peared. It  was  in  his  power  to  abolish  that  execrable 
tribunal  altogether  as  an  insufferable  nuisance,  or  at 
least  to  impose  such  checks  upon  its  procedure  as  would 
have  rendered  it  comparatively  harmless.  Vet  he  not 
only  allowed  himself  to  be  placed  at  its  head,  but  em- 
ployed all  his  influence  and  adilress  in  defeating  every 
attempt  to  reform  its  worst  ami  most  glaring  abuses.  .  .  , 
Ximenes  had  obtained  the  title  of  a  great  man  from 
foreigners  as  well  as  natives  of  Spain.  But  in  spite  of 
the  eidogiums  passed  upon  him,  I  cannot  help  being  of 
opinion,  with  a  modern  writer,  that  Ximenes  bore  a 
striking  resemblance  to  Philip  II,  with  this  difference, 
that  the  cardinal  was  possessed  of  higher  talents,  and 
that  his  proceedings  were  characterized  by  a  certain 
openness  and  impartiality,  the  residt  of  the  unlimited 
confidence  which  he  placed  in  his  own  powers.  His 
character  was  essentially  that  of  a  monk,  in  whom  the 
severity  of  his  order  was  combined  with  the  impetuos- 
ity of  blood  which  belongs  to  the  natives  of  the  .'-'o.ith" 
(p.  110-112).  Roman  Catholics,  of  course,  loudly  pro- 
test against  the  credibility  of  these  fearful  allegations, 
assert  that  Llorente  was  a  violent  partisan,  and  allege 
that  in  his  worli  on  the  Basque  Provinces  he  had  al- 
ready proved  himself  a  venal  and  unscrupulous  fabrica- 
tor; but  they  find  it  impossible  to  disprove  his  acciu-a- 
cy,  and  all  that  can  possibly  be  done  we  see  clearly  in 
the  efforts  of  one  of  the  Catholic  critics — Hefele,  in  his 
Life  of  Cardinal  Ximenes — who  produces  many  exam- 
ples of  Llorentc's  statements  which  he  alleges  arc  of 
a  contradictory  and  exaggerated  nature.  Some  Protes- 
tant historians,  of  course,  fear  that  Llorente  may  have 
been  too  severe,  as  is  apt  to  be  the  case  with  all  apos- 
tates, anil  thus  Prescott,  in  his  Ferdinand  and  Isabella 
(iii,  467-470),  has  pointed  out  many  instances  similar  to 
those  which  Hefele  produces,  and  Ranke  does  not  hesi- 
tate {Fiirsten  und  Volker  des  Siidl.Europa.\  i,242)  to  im- 
peach his  honesty ;  Prescott  even  pronounces  his  "  com- 
putations greatly  exaggerated,"  and  his  "  estimates  most 
improbable"  (iii,  468).  Still,  with  all  the  deductions 
which  it  is  possible  to  make,  even  Roman  Catholics 
must  acknowledge  that  the  working  of  the  Inquisition 
in  Spain,  and  in  its  dependencies  in  the  New  World  too, 
involves  an  amount  of  cruelty  which  it  is  impossible  to 
contemplate  without  horror. 

But,  in  spite  of  the  terrors  which  it  spread,  voices 
were  repeatedly  heard  in  Spain  to  pronounce  against  it, 
especially  when  it  developed  all  its  power  to  crush  out 
evangelical  doctrines  diu^ng  the  great  Reformation  of 
the  16th  century.  Hatred  towards  it  liad  spread  itself 
far  through  the  country  (YrCTie,  Reformation  in  Spain, 
chap,  v)  ;  and  Avhen  Charles  V  ascended  the  throne,  the 
Cortes  of  Castile,  .Vragun,  and  Catalonia  endeavored  to 


bring  to  pass  a  reformation  of  the  tribunal  (Llorente,  i, 
3('6  sq.).  Negotiations  to  accomplish  this  end  were  en- 
tered into  with  the  papal  chair,  and  concessions  were 
made,  but  they  were  not  carried  out.  It  directed  its 
power  now  against  those  who  openly  or  secretly  adhered 
to  evangelical  doctrines.  It  published  annually  an  edict 
of  denunciation,  and  convened  its  chief  tribunals  at  Se- 
ville and  Valladolid.  But  it  also  directed  its  power 
against  such  members  of  its  own  Church  as  did  not  ac- 
cept the  doctrines  of  the  Council  of  Trent  concerning 
justification.  As,  however,  they  succeeded  in  entirely 
suppressing  Protestantism  in  Spain  before  the  beginning 
of  the  17th  century,  executions  Iwcame  rarer,  and  in  the 
latter  haK  of  the  17th  century  the  Inquisition  abated  its 
rigor,  and  was  active  principally  in  suppressing  books 
and  persecuting  those  who  possessed  or  circulated  for- 
bidden books.  Autos  da  fe  were  hardly  ever  heard  of, 
and,  as  a  result,  the  tribunal  was  less  feared ;  and,  final- 
ly, even  Charles  III  forbade  first  the  execution  of  capi- 
tal punishment  without  royal  warrant,  and  afterwards 
also  set  further  limits  to  the  power  of  the  Inquisition, 
preventing  it  from  rendering  any  final  decision  ^vithout 
the  assent  of  the  king,  and  also  from  making  any  new 
regidations.  In  1702  the  grand  inquisitor  was  exiled 
into  a  convent  for  condemning  a  book  against  the  king's 
will.  In  1770  his  minister  Aranda  circumscribed  its 
power  still  further  by  forbidding  the  imprisonment  of 
any  royal  subject,  unless  his  guilt  was  well  substan- 
tiated; and  in  1784  followed  the  provision  that  the  pa- 
pers of  every  suit  against  a  grandee,  minister,  or  any 
other  officer  "in  the  employ  of  the  king,  should  always 
be  presented  to  the  sovereign  for  inspection  before  judg- 
ment could  be  pronounced ;  and  although  it  afterwards 
regained  ground  for  a  while,  public  opinion  proved  too 
averse  to  it.  Even  the  ]iope  began  to  restrict  its  pow- 
ers, and  it  was  finally  alx>lished  in  Madrid,  Dec.  4, 1808, 
by  an  edict  of  Joseph  Napoleon.  Llorente  calculates 
that  from  the  time  of  its  introduction  into  Spain  (1481) 
to  that  date  (1808),  the  Inquisition  had  condemned  in 
Spain  alone  341,021  persons.  Of  these,  31,912  persons 
were  burnt  alive,  17,659  in  effigy,  and  291,456  others 
punished  severely.  When  Ferdinand  VII  regained  the 
throne  of  Spain  in  1814,  one  of  his  first  acts  was  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  Inquisition,  but  also  one  of  the  first 
acts  of  the  Revolution  of  1820  was  the  destruction  of 
the  palace  of  the  Inquisition  by  the  people,  and  the  in- 
stitution was  suppressed  by  the  Cortes.  Yet,  after  the 
restoration,  the  apostolical  party  continued  to  demand 
its  re-establishment;  an  in(iuisitorial  juntr.  was  organ- 
ized in  1825,  and  the  old  tribunal  finally  restored  in 
1826.  The  law  of  July  15,  1834,  again  suspended  the 
Inquisition,  after  sequestering  all  its  possessions,  and 
the  Constitution  of  1855  expressly  declares  that  no  one 
shall  be  made  to  suffer  for  his  faith.  Yet  in  1857  the 
Inquisition  showed  itself  still  very  vigorous  in  persecu- 
ting all  persons  suspected  of  Protestantism,  and  all  books 
containing  their  doctrines.  Such  as  were  found  with 
heretical  books  in  their  possession,  or  had  read  them, 
were  severely  punished.  The  great  political  clianges 
which  the  last  few  years  have  wrought  on  all  the  civil- 
ized world  have  not  been  without  marked  effects  on 
Spain,  and  have  removed  not  only  in  a  measure,  but,  we 
hope,  altogether,  the  deplorable  effects  of  the  Romish 
spirit  of  immitigated  intolerance,  which  has  ever  been 
praised,  preached,  ami  imperatively  enjoined  as  one  of 
the  highest  of  Christian  virtues  by  the  antichristian 
see  of  Rome.  Indeed  the  Inquisition,  not  only  in  Rome, 
but  in  every  land,  the  papacy  considered  its  master- 
piece, '•  the  firmest  and  most  solid  support  of  its  power, 
both  spiritual  and  temporal.  Hence  it  put  all  things 
under  the  feet  of  its  tribunal  in  the  countries  subject  to 
its  authority.  There  the  most  extravagant  maxims 
were  held  to  be  incontestable,  and  the  most  unfounded 
pretensions  established  beyond  dispute.  Thus  the  in- 
falUbility  of  the  popes,  their  superiority  to  general 
councils,  their  dominion  over  the  possessions  of  all  the 
churches  in  the  ■svorld,  the  power  to  dispose  of  them  as 
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they  pleased,  their  pretended  authority  over  the  tempo- 
ral concerns  of  sovereigns,  the  right  which  they  claim 
of  deposing  them,  of  absolving  their  subjects  from  the 
oath  of  allegiance,  and  giving  away  their  dominions, 
are  maxims  which  none  dared  to  doubt  in  the  countries 
of  the  Inquisition,  much  less  to  contest  them,  lest  they 
should  expose  themselves  to  all  the  horrors  of  that  de- 
testable tribunal.  No  wonder  that  the  popes,  in  return, 
so  warmly  supported  all  its  pretensions,  and  earnestly 
and  incessantly  labored  to  procure  for  it  so  extei^ive  an 
authority,  that  it  at  length  became  formidable  to  the 
very  princes  by  whom  it  was  adopted"  (Shoberl,  Perse- 
cutions of  Popery,  i,  113  sq.).  These  assertions,  written 
(in  18i4)  long  before  the  occiu-rence  of  the  late  so  au- 
spicious events,  deserve  especial  consideration,  as  among 
the  first  changes  which  the  downfall  of  the  temporal 
power  of  the  papacy  must  inevitably  bring  is  religious 
freedom  all  over  the  world.  (Comp.  also  Guettee,  The 
Papacy  [N.  Y.  18G7,  12mo],  Introd.  p.  4  sq.) 

Portugal.— Yrom  Spain  the  Inquisition  was  introduced 
into  the  diflferent  comitries  over  which  it  held  its  sway. 
Thus  it  was  not  really  introduced  into  Portugal  until 
its  union  with  Spain  in  1557,  and  only  then  after  much 
opposition.  It  is  true,  under  king  Joan  III  of  Portugal, 
an  effort  was  made  to  establish  the  tribunal  against  the 
New-Christians  of  that  country,  imitating  the  Spaniards 
in  this  respect,  and  Henrique,  the  bishop  of  Ceuta,  a 
former  Franciscan  monk  and  fanatic,  even  took  the  law 
in  his  own  hands,  and  executed  live  New-Christians,  to 
hasten  the  establishment  of  the  Intpiisition.  IMany  rea- 
sons swayed  in  favor  to  tolerate  the  Jews  in  Portugal, 
and  they,  of  course,  were  in  that  country  the  first  against 
whom  the  tribunal  was  intended  to  direct  the  bloody 
work.  In  1531  Clement  Yll  was  even  persuaded  to  is- 
sue a  breve  (Dee.  17)  to  introduce  the  Inrpiisition,  but 
already,  in  the  year  following  (Oct.  17, 153-2  i.  lie  revoked 
this  order  (comp.  Herculano,  Orir/em  da  lii'/iii.</rn"  mi 
Portugal,  i,  276  sq.,  et  al.).  Rut  when  the  IiKiuisition, 
under  Spanish  influence,  was  at  last  introduced,  as  in 
Spain,  it  became  also  in  Portugal  a  tribunal  of  the 
crown,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  Roman  Catholic  writ- 
ers argue  that  the  see  of  Rome  cannot  be  held  respon- 
sible for  the  horrible  deeds  that  it  enacted  in  these  two 
countries  and  in  their  dependencies.  It  is  true,  some 
of  tlie  popes  protested  against  the  establishment  of  the 
Inquisition  as  a  state  tribunal,  but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  opposition  was  directed  against  it  (as  in 
Ital}',  above)  not  so  much  on  account  of  its  cruel  meas- 
ures, but  because  it  chose  to  be  independent  of  Rome. 
Indeed  the  popes,  feeling  their  power  insufficient  to  en- 
force obedience,  found  themselves  compelled,  from  mo- 
tives of  prudence,  to  tolerate  what  they  were  powerless 
to  suppress ;  i.  e.  unable  to  establish  the  Inquisition  un- 
der their  own  immediate  control,  with  the  benefits  ac- 
cruing therefrom  all  flowing  into  their  own  treasury, 
they  yielded  to  a  state  tribunal,  that  gave  them  at  least 
a  part  in  the  proceedings,  as  well  as  a  part  of  the  spoils. 
The  highest  tribunal  of  the  Portuguese  Inquisition  was, 
of  cinirsp,  at  Lisbon,  the  capital  of  the  country,  and  the 
aiijidintment  of  the  grand  inquisitor  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  king,  nominally  also  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
pope.  When,  finally,  Portugal  became  again  indepen- 
dent under  the  duke  of  Braganza  as  John  IV  (1G40), 
an  effort  was  made  by  the  Royalists  to  abolish  the  In- 
qnisitiim,  and  to  deprive  it  of  the  right  of  so(iuestration. 
But  .Kilin  IV  found  too  strong  an  opposiiion  in  the 
liriesihnod,  especially  in  the  ever-plotting  Jesuits,  and 
he  was  prevented  from  executing  his  intentions  success- 
fidly.  After  his  death  he  was  himself  put  under  the 
ban,  and  his  body  was  only  a  long  time  after  officially 
absolved  from  this,  one  oi'  the  grossest  sins  a  son  of 
Rome  could  possibly  have  permitted,  the  attempt  to 
cleanse  his  Church  from  the  sin  of  unrighteousness.  In 
the  18th  century  the  Inquisition  was  further  restricted 
in  its  activity  and  privileges  by  Pedro  II  (1706),  and  a 
still  more  decided  step  was  taken  by  Pombal  under  his 
son  and  successor,  Joseph  I.     The  Jesuits  were  expelled 


from  the  country,  and  the  inquisitorial  tribunal  was 
commanded  by  law  to  communicate  to  the  arrested  the 
accusations  presented  against  him  or  them,  the  names 
of  the  accusers  and  witnesses,  the  right  of  an  attorney 
to  hold  communication  with  the  accused,  and  it  was 
fiu-thermore  decreed  that  no  sentence  should  be  execu- 
ted without  the  assent  of  the  civil  courts.  At  the  same 
time,  the  auto  da  fe  was  also  forbidden.  After  the  fall 
of  Pombal  and  the  death  of  Joseph  I  the  clergy  regain- 
ed their  power  for  a  season,  but  the  spirit  of  enlighten- 
ment had  made  too  great  inroads  not  to  conflict  with 
the  inte'-ference  of  the  priests,  and  under  king  John  VI 
(1818-26),  when  "  this  great  engine  for  the  coercion  of 
the  human  mind,  if  worked  with  the  unscrupulous,  im- 
passive resolution  of  Machiavellianism,"  could  no  longet 
be  made  to  accomplish  its  purpose,  it  breathed  its  last, 
and  the  very  records  of  its  proceedings  were  condemned 
to  the  flames. 

Netherlands. — From  Spain  the  Inquisition  was  also 
introduced  into  the  Netherlands  as  early  as  the  13th 
century,  and  from  this  time  forward  exerted  in  this 
country,  next  to  Spain,  her  authority  most  luiscrupu- 
lously.  Especiallj'  active  Avas  its  tribunal  during  the 
Reformation.  After  a  severe  edict  by  Charles  V  at 
Worms  against  the  heretics  (May  8,  1521),  he  appoint- 
ed as  inquisitors  to  the  Netherlands  his  councillor,  Franz 
von  der  Hulst,  and  the  Carmelite  Nicolas  of  Egmont. 
They  at  once  set  out  to  do  their  task,  and  to  inflict  the 
usual  penalties  on  their  victims — banishment,  etc. — and 
found  especial  helpmeets  in  the  regent  of  the  Nether- 
lands, Margaret  of  Austria,  in  connection  with  the  bish- 
op of  Arras,  Granvella.  The  printing,  sale,  and  posses- 
sion of  heretical  books  were  strictly  forbidden,  and  the 
magistrates  were  required,  under  penalty  of  loss  of  of- 
fice, to  be  active  in  discovering  heretics,  and  send  a 
quarterly  report  of  their  labors  to  the  regent ;  the  in- 
1  formers  to  receive  a  considerable  reward  for  any  proof 
(Raumer's  Briefe,  i,  164  sq.).  Nevertheless,  the  Refor- 
mation spread,  and  the  Inquisition  was  not  even  able  to 
prevent  the  rise  of  fanatical  sects,  as  the  Anabaptists 
(q.  v.),  etc.  But  Charles,  determined  to  uproot  the  Ref- 
ormation, issued  a  new  mandate  for  the  organization  of 
the  Inquisition  after  the  Spanish  form  (April  20,  1550) 
(see  Sleidani  Commentarii,  ed.  chr.  car.  Am  Ende :  Frcf. 
ad  M.  1785,  iii,  203 ;  Gerdesii  Hist.  Eefonnat.  iii,  App. 
p.  122).  But  this  attempt,  like  the  former  one,  also 
failed.  Maria,  the  widowed  queen  of  Hungarj',  who  in 
secret  inclined  to  the  Reformation,  was  now  regent. 
Deputations  of  the  citizens  made  her  aware  of  the  dan- 
gers Avhich  threatened  her  on  that  account;  she  went 
immediately  to  Germany  to  Charles,  and  was  success- 
ful in  effecting  a  change  of  the  mandate  in  so  far  that 
in  a  new  form  of  it  (issued  September  25,  1550)  the 
words  "Inquisition"  and  "inquisitors"  were  omitted. 
But  it  was  still  opposed,  and  could  only  be  published  in 
Antwerp  on  the  condition  of  the  municipal  rights  being 
preserved  (Gerdesii,  id  sup.  iii,  210  sq.).  That  the  In- 
([uisition  was  very  active  up  to  this  time  in  the  Nether- 
lands is  certain ;  but  the  accounts  that,  under  Charles  V, 
50,000,  or  even  100,000  persons  lost  their  lives  by  it  in 
that  country  (Sculteti  Annales,  p.  87;  Grotii  Annales  et 
Ilistorim  de  rebus  Belrjicis,  Amst.  1658,  p.  12),  seems  to  be 
exaggerated.  When  the  Netherlands  were  placed  un- 
der the  government  of  Philip  II  a  more  severe  policy 
was  initiated,  determined,  if  possible,  not  to  modify  the 
existing  heresies,  but  to  extinguish  them  altogether. 
The  Inquisition  was  at  once  set  in  full  motion,  and  a 
zeal  was  manifested  by  its  tribunal  worthy  of  a  better 
cause.  But  the  cruelties  which  followed  a  people  de- 
termined to  worship  their  God  in  the  manner  which 
seemed  to  them  a  plain  duty  could  excite  no  fear,  but 
rather  added  new  fuel  to  the  flame  already  confined  to 
too  narrow  limits,  and  it  at  last  burst  forth  in  all  its 
maddened  fury.  At  first  the  cities  Louvain,  Brussels, 
Antwerp,  and  H( rzogenbusch  unitel  in  demai;ding  the 
aliolition  of  the  Inrpiisition.  Their  example  was  imi- 
tated, and  in  February,  1556,  a  league  of  the  nobility, 
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called  tlie  Compromise,  was  formed,  which  energetically 
but  humbly  made  the  same  re<iuest  (Schrockh,  Kirchm- 
gesch.  iii,  390  si\.).  Ai"ter  some  delay  tliis  was  accom- 
plished in  1567.  Shortly  after,  however,  the  terriljle 
Alba  was  dispatched  to  the  Netlierlands  with  unlimited 
power.  Margaret  was  forced  to  resign  tlie  regency,  and 
he  now  proceeded  with  unheard-of  cruelty  against  tliose 
who  liad  become  suspected,  or  whose  riches  attracted 
liiin.  Upon  tlie  U>th  of  February,  1508,  by  a  sentence 
of  the  holy  office,  (dl  the  inhabitants  of  the  Netherlands 
were  condemned  to  death  as  heretics.  "  From  this  luii- 
versal  doom  only  a  few  persons  especially  named  were 
excepted.  A  proclamation  of  the  king,  dated  ten  days 
later,  confirmed  this  decree  of  the  Inquisition,  and  or- 
dered it  to  he  carried  into  instant' execution.  .  .  .  Three 
millions  of  people,  men,  women,  and  children,  were  sen- 
tenced to  the  scaffold  in  three  lines"  (JMotley,  Bise  of 
the  Dutch  Republic,  ii,  155).  But  even  with  these  meas- 
ures they  failed  in  uprooting  the  IJeformation  as  a  dan- 
gerous heresy,  and  in  1573,  when  the  provinces  had  al- 
most become  a  waste,  and  depopulated  by  the  emigra- 
tion of  hundreds  of  thousands  and  the  execution  of 
thousands  of  its  most  valuable  citizens,  Philip  saw  him- 
self under  the  necessity  of  recalling  the  duke.  The  les- 
son that  had  been  taught  Spain  was,  however,  insuffi- 
cient to  incline  her  to  moderation.  Philip  now,  as 
much  as  ever,  was  determined  to  uproot  heresy  by  force, 
and  these  further  attempts  resulted  finally  in  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  northern  provinces  of  the  Netherlands, 
by  a  formidable  union  which  they  formed  at  Utrecht  in 
1579,  and  which  the  peace  of  Westphalia  guaranteed  to 
them.  In  the  southern  provinces  the  Jesuits  continued 
to  rule  for  a  time,  but  soon  there  also  the  spirit  of  free- 
dom abrogated  their  power,  and  the  Inquisition,  "all- 
seeing  as  Providence,  inexorable  as  the  grave ;  not  in- 
flicting punishment  which  the  sufferer  could  remember, 
but  remorselessly  killing  outright ;  not  troubling  itself 
to  ascertain  the  merits  of  a  case,  and  giving  the  accused 
the  benefits  of  a  doubt,  but  regarding  suspicion  and  cer- 
tainty as  the  same  thing,"  was  driven  from  the  land. 

Countries  outside  of  Europe.  —  The  Inquisition  was 
introduced  into  the  transatlantic  countries  also  by  Por- 
tugal, and  especially  by  Spain,  to  which  "the  see  of 
Rome,  in  virtue  of  the  universal  authority  which  it  ar- 
rogated, had  granted  all  the  countries  which  she  might 
discover  beyond  the  Atlantic,"  and  the  Spaniards,  re- 
flecting tliat  they  had  expelled  the  Jews,  the  hereditary 
and  inveterate  enemies  of  Christianity,  from  their  coasts, 
and  overturned  the  Jlohammedan  empire  which  had 
been  establislied  for  ages  in  the  Peninsula,  began  to  con- 
sider themselves  as  the  favorites  of  Heaven,  destined  to 
propagate  and  defend  the  true  faith,  and  "  tlius  the 
glory  of  the  Spanish  arms  became  associated  with  the 
extirpation  of  heresy."  In  the  New  World  the  Inqui- 
sition established  its  power,  especially  in  Mexico.  It 
was  also  terribly  severe  in  Carthagena  and  Lima.  By 
the  Portuguese  it  was  taken  to  East  India,  and  had  its 
chief  seat  at  Goa.  Under  John  VII  of  Portugal  it  was, 
after  it  had  undergone  several  modifications,  wholly 
abolished  both  in  Brazil  and  East  India. 

Literature. — Nieol  Eymericus,  Directorium  inquisito- 
rum  (Barcelona,  1503 ;  Kome,  1578,  etc. ;  with  commen- 
taries by  Pegna,  Venice,  1607);  Ursini,  flispan.  inquisi- 
tionis  et  carnijicincs  secretiora  (Antw.  1011);  Limborch, 
Ilistoria  Inquisitionis  (Amst.  1692) ;  Pliim,  Ursprunrj  u. 
Absichten  d.  I. ;  Jlaurique,  Sammlunr/  d.  Instructionen  d. 
Spanischeii  I.  (1630) ;  Cramer,  Briefe  ii.  die  I.  (Leipzig, 
178-1-85,  2  vols.) ;  Erzdhlun//en  v.  d.  Stiftung,  etc.,  der  I. 
(Cologne,  178-1);  Llorente,  Hist,  critique  de  r Inquisition 
d'Espar/ne  (Par.  1815-17,  i  vols.);  Ant.  Puigblauch,  />;> 
entlarrte  I.  (\Veimar,  1817)  ;  Sarpi,  Discorso  dell  Oriyine 
deW  Uffizio  deir  Inquiiitiom  (1639\  a  very  able,  though 
short  sketch ;  Rule,  Hist,  of  Inquisition  (ed.  l\v  Dr.  Har- 
ris) ;  Griitz,  Gesch.  d.  .luden,  viii,  chap,  xii,  xiii ;  ix,  chap. 
vii,-\-iii;  X,  99  sq.;  Leckey,  llist.of  Ratiomdism  (see  In- 
dex); WQnc,  Hht.ofthe  Rfform'iitiim  in  Itahj ;  Hist,  of 
the  Reformation  in  Spain  ;  IMihnan,  Lat.  Christ,  (see  In- 


j  dox)  ;  Pankc,  Hist,  of  the  Papacy  (see  Index) ;  Schobcrl, 
I  l\r^,r„fin„.<  ufPnp,  nj.  i.  102  wj. ;  Prescott,  Ferd.  ami  Is- 
ah<  III,  [  sec  Iii.lcx  1 ;  J'hilip  II  (see  Index);  Motley,  Hist. 
j  if  Iitiuh  Hipidili,'  (see  Index);  Chambers,  Tyc/o/^.  s.  v. ; 
llcr/.o^.  i;<iil-l'.i)ciiklnp.  vi,  677  sq. ;  Brockhaus,  Conver- 
s(ili'iii.<-I.i.rihi//.  viii.  271  sq. ;  Quart.  Rev.  vi,'SVo  sq. ;  x. 
2(  (1  M  |. ;  l!l,i,L;r„„d's  Ma;/.  XX,  70  sq. ;  N.  A .  Rev.  Ixxx, 
504  sij. ;  .laim^.  I'njir  and  lit,'  I  'mniril.  p.  235  sq. ;  English 
Rer.  xi,  A:\s  :  < ',.,//.  mi,.  I!,  r.  Jnlv.  IMilt,  p.  455;  Method. 
Quart.  R,r.  April,  1^70.  p.  :',()[)■  l^,.^•^  Rev.  1850,  p.  177; 
als(p  l!riii.<li  C/i/ic  of  1827,  and  Museum  of  Forih/n  Lit. 
ami  Sfu-iii-'-  ( I'liihi.)  of  the  same  year,  in  which  appeared 
a  critiial  survey  of  a  number  of  works  treating  on  the 
Inquisition  ;  IJule,  The  Brand  of  Dominic,  or  the  Inquisi- 
tion at  Rome  supreme  and  universal  (Lond.  1852,  12mo) ; 
(Roman  Catholic),  B.  Vicuna  Mackenna, /'ro/ic/.-ro  .1/"//- 
en,  or  the  Inquisition  as  it  vms  in  South  A  merira  (Lond. 
1809,  8vo) ;  Balmez,  Catholicism  and  Protestantimti  com- 
pared in  Relation  to  Civilization ;  Herculano,  Da  oriqem  e 
establecimento  da  inquisigao  em  Portuqal  (Lissabon,  1854- 
1856, 2  vols.) ;  Fleury,  Hist.  Eccles.  v,  266  et  al.   (J.  H.W.) 

Inquisitor.     See  Inquisition. 

I.  N.  R.  J.  are  the  initials  for  Jesus  Nazarenus  Rex 
Judit'orum  (Jesus  of  Nazareth,  King  of  the  Jews),  fre- 
quently met  with  as  inscriptions.    See  Cross  of  Ciiuist. 

Insabbatati.     See  Waldensians. 

Insacrati,  the  name  usually  given  in  the  ancient 
canons  to  the  inferior  clergy.  The  superior  clergy  are 
commonly  called  the  iepoi'i^ievot,  holy  or  sacred ;  the  oth- 
ers insacrati,  unconsecrated.  Different  ceremonies  were 
observed  at  their  ordination :  the  higher  orders  were 
set  apart  at  the  altar  by  the  solemn  imposition  of  hands; 
the  others  had  no  imposition  of  hands.  The  superior 
orders  ministered  as  priests,  celebrating  the  sacraments 
and  preaching  in  the  church ;  the  inferior  performed 
some  lower  or  ordinary  duties,  and  generally  attended 
upon  the  others  in  their  sacred  services. — Farrar,  Eccles. 
Dictionary.     See  Inferior  Clergy. 

Inscriptions  carved  on  stone  have  in  all  ages  been 
regarded  by  cultivated,  and  sometimes  even  by  rude  na- 
tions, as  the  most  enduring  monuments  of  remarkable 
events.  Thus  the  early  patriarch  Job  woiUd  have  his 
dying  profession  of  faith  "  graven  with  iron  in  the  rock 
forever"  (Job  xix,  24).  Moses  inscribed  the  law  upon 
stones,  and  set  them  up  permanently  in  Mt.  Ebal  (Deut. 
xxvii,  2-8;  Josh,  viii,  30).     See  Pillar. 

The  oldest  inscriptions  now  known  to  us  are  the  Chi- 
nese, which  profess  to  ascend  to  B.C.  2278.  Those  of 
India  date  only  back  to  B.C.  315,  the  age  of  Sandracot- 
tus;  but  it  has  been  thought  that  the  hieroglyphical  in- 
scriptions of  Central  America  and  of  3Iexico  may  prove 
to  be  of  much  older  date  than  those  of  China  even.  The 
Egyptian  inscriptions  are  generally  acknowledged  to  l)e 
as  old  as  B.C.  2000;  next  in  order  come  the  Assyrian 
and  Babylonian,  reaching  nearly  as  high  an  anticpiity, 
and  then  follow  the  Persian,  and  JMedian,  and  Pliojni- 
cian,  all  of  about  B.C.  700,  ^vhile  the  Greek  date  only  to 
B.C.  500  and  600,  and  the  Etruscan  and  Koman  to  no  re- 
moter date  than  the  Indian,  i.  e.  B.C.  400-300.  The 
most  remarkable  of  all  the  known  inscriptions  are  the 
trilingual  inscription  of  Kosetta,  that  of  Shalmanezer 
on  the  obelisk  of  Nimriid,  and  the  cylinder  of  Sennach- 
erib; the  trilingual  inscrijjtion  of  Darius  I  on  the  rock 
at  Behistun ;  the  Greek  inscription  of  the  soldiers  of 
Psammetichus  at  Ipsamboul.  and  of  the  bronze  helmet 
dedicated  bv  Hiero  I  to  the  Olympian  Jupiter;  the  in- 
scription on  the  coffin  of  the  Cyprian  king  Asmumazer; 
the  Etruscan  inscription  called  the  Eugubine  Tables; 
that  of  Mummius,  the  conijueror  of  Corinth,  at  Rome, 
and  the  will  of  Augustus  at  Ancyra;  the  inscription  of 
the  Ethiopian  monarch  Silco;  the  old  monument  of  Yu, 
and  the  inscription  of  Se-gan-fu,  recording  the  arrival 
of  Christianity  in  China  (A.D.631);  the  inscriptions  of 
Chandra-gupta  and  Asoka  in  India. 

I.  Egyptian  Ilirroghiphics.  —  These  are  at  once  the 
most  ancient,  the  most  copious,  and  the  most  instruc- 
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tive  of  all  relics  of  this  description  extant.  The  Egyp- 
tians used  three  modes  of  writing :  (1)  the  Enchorial 
or  JJenwtir,  the  common  language  of  the  countrj' ;  (2) 
the  llunttic,  peculiar  to  the  priests;  and  (3)  the  Hie- 
ri>(ihjj>hic.  Hieroglyphics,  again,  are  of  three  kinds: 
{i)'j'Ji<>ii('tic,  when  the  hieroglyphic  stands  for  a  letter ; 
(ii.)  Kmhlematic  or  Symbolic,  when  it  is  an  emblem  or 
livmbol  of  the  thing  represented ;  (iii.)  Fiyuratice,  when 
it  is  a  representation  of  the  object  itself.  The  annexed 
engraving  will  give  some  idea  of  the  four  dift'erent  kinds 
of  Egyptian  characters ;  by  this  it  will  be  seen  that  in 
some  cases  the  derivation  of  the  demotic  character  is  to 
be  traced,  through  its  various  gradations,  from  the  orig- 


\V 


^   ^ 


S::=3     ^^    It     / 

inal  pure  hieroglyphic,  while  in  others  the  resemblance 
is  utterly  lost.  We  illustrate  this  subject  by  a  few 
examples,  pointing  out  the  various  meanings  attached 
to  the  Egyptian  characters  under  different  circum- 
Btances.  The  names  of  the  gods  were  in  general  ex- 
pressed by  symbols  and  not  by  letters ;  "  in  the  same 
manner,  the  Jews  never  wrote  at  full  length  the  ineffa- 
ble name  of  Jehovah,  but  always  expressed  it  by  a  short 
mark,  which  they  pronounced  Adonai."  These  repre- 
sentations were  of  two  kinds  :  jiguratire,  in  which  the 
name  of  the  deity  is  implied  by  the  form  in  whicli  he 
Was  represented  in  his  statue,  and  symbolic,  in  which  a 
part  of  the  statue,  or  some  object  having  a  reference  to 
the  deity,  was  employed,  as  for  instance  : 


'^Ifi  I 


Phr6.  Cnouphis.  Anion, 


m/?5 


Many  words  were  also  expressed  bj'  symbols,  of  ^vhich 
the  following  are  examples  : 


cr 

'^         'll 

r^ 

-I 

n  1 

^ 

er 

nple. 

God. 

intU 

a 


Mother.    Son  or  Child. 

Dr.  Young  and  Mr.  Tattam  have  satisfactorily  shown 
that  all  that  has  come  down  to  us  of  the  language  and 
literature  of  ancient  Egypt  is  contained  in  the  Coptic, 
Sahadic,  or  Upper  Country,  and  the  Basniurico-Coptic 
dialects,  and  in  the  enchorial,  hieratic,  and  hieroglyph- 
ic inscriptions  and  MSS. ;  and  it  is  a  point  tliat  cannot 
be  too  much  insisted  upon,  that  a  previous  knowledge 
of  the  Coptic  is  ahsdhitcly  necessary  to  a  correct  under- 
standing of  the  liicroglyphics.     See  TIieuoglvpiiics. 

These  insiriptions  are  found  abundantly  on  the  vari- 
ous monuments  still  remaining  in  Egypt,  e^|)ecially  in 
the  tombs  and  palaces  of  the  several  kings.  Tliey  are 
found  either  alone,  as  documentary  records,  e.  g.  oii  the 
obelisks  and  columns ;  or  oftener  in  connection  with  pic- 
torial representations  of  ])\d)lic  or  private  scenes;  very 
rarely,  as  in  the  famous  Kosetta  Stone,  with  interlinear 
translations  in  the  corresponding  Egyptian  or  a  foreign 
language.     See  Egypt. 

II.  A  s.virian  Cuneatic.  —  These  characters,  like  the 
Egyiitian  hieroglyphics,  are  usually  inscribed  upon  slabs 
containing  likewise  pictorial  delineations  of  martial, 
hunting,  or  other  scenes.  See  Cuxeifohm.  The  most 
noted  places  where  they  occur  are  at  Behistun,  Khorso- 


bad,  Kouyunjik,  and  Nimrud.  See  each  in  its  order. 
All  the  great  halls  of  the  various  palaces  are  surrounded 
in  the  interior  with  sculptured  slabs  set  into  the  walls, 
and  covered  with  representations  of  the  great  historical 
events  of  the  reigns  of  the  respective  kings,  such  as 
battles,  sieges  of  cities,  the  conquests  of  provinces,  the 
building  of  towns,  and  of  mounds  for  palaces  and  tem- 
ples, processions  of  captives,  caravans  bearing  tribute 
from  subjected  nations,  or  presents  from  vassal  kings,  or 
taxes  from  the  various  districts  of  the  empire,  etc.  Sev- 
eral hundreds  of  these  have  been  removed,  taken  down 
the  Euphrates,  and  shipped  to  England  and  France,  and 
set  up  in  the  British  ]\Iuseum,  and  that  of  the  Louvre 
at  Paris.  These  slabs  vary  in  size  from  three  to  seven 
feet  in  breadth,  and  from  tive  to  eleven  feet  in  height ; 
and  a  part  even  reach  thirteen  and  fifteen  feet.  Some 
of  them  have  been  brought  to  our  own  country,  and  pre- 
sented to  Amherst  and  other  colleges.  These  slabs  be- 
come, as  it  were,  leaves  in  the  Assyrian  historj'.  Each 
chamber,  in  fact,  is  a  volume ;  for  not  only  do  we  have 
the  sculptures,  but  also  inscriptions  in  a  cuneiform  or 
wedge-form  letter,  which  furnishes  a  commentary  on 
the  events  represented  by  the  artist.  Great  progress 
has  already  been  made  in  deciphering  this  language,  as 
we  have  stated  elsewhere,  and  we  have  most  wonderful 
and  interesting  additions  to  our  knowledge  of  ancient 
Nineveh  (q.  v.). 

III.  Phanician  Recoi-di^.—Tliese  are  very  fragmenta- 
ry and  widely  scattered.  Thej'  are  in  characters  closely 
resembling  the  old  Hebrew.  JMost  of  them  have  been 
diligently  collected  and  expounded  by  Gesenius  in  his 
Monumenta  Phoenicia  (Lpz.  1837).  See  PuncNiciA.  A 
very  interesting  inscription  relating  to  the  history  of 
one  of  the  early  Moabitish  kings  has  lately  been  discov- 
ered.    See  MicsHA. 

IV.  Sii/ailic  Inscriptions. — Wady  IMokatteb,  the  cliffs 
of  which  bear  these  inscriptions,  is  a  valley  entering 
wady  Sheik,  and  bordering  on  the  upper  regions  of  the 
Sinai  Mountains.  It  extends  for  about  three  hours' 
march,  and  in  most  places  its  rocks  present  abrupt  cliffs 
twenty  or  thirty  feet  high.  From  these  cliffs  large 
ma.sses  have  separated  and  lie  at  the  bottom  in  the  val- 
ley. The  cliffs  and  rocks  are  thickly  covered  with  in- 
scriptions, which  are  continued,  at  intervals  of  a  few 
hundred  paces  only,  for  at  least  the  distance  of  two 
hours  and  a  half.  Burckhardt  says  that  to  copy  all  of 
them  would  occupy  a  skilful  draughtsman  six  or  eight 
days.  The  inscriptions  are  very  rudely  executed,  some- 
times with  large  letters,  at  others  with  small,  and  sel- 
dom with  straight  lines.  The  characters  ajipcar  to  be 
written  from  right  to  left ;  and,  although  not  cut  deep, 
an  instrument  of  metal  must  have  been  required,  as  the 
rock  is  of  consideraljle  hardness.  Some  of  them  are  on 
rocks  at  a  height  of  twelve  or  fifteen  feet,  and  must 
have  required  a  ladder  to  ascend  to  them.  The  charac- 
ters were  not  known.  The  superior  of  the  Franciscans, 
who  visited  the  place  in  1722,  observes:  "Although  we 
had  among  us  men  who  imderstood  the  Arabian,  Greek, 
Hebrew.  Syriac,  Coptic,  Latin,  Armenian,  Turkish,  Eng- 
lish, Illyrian,  German,  and  Bohemian  languages,  there 
was  not  one  of  us  who  had  the  slightest  knowledge  of 
the  characters  engraved  in  these  hard  rocks  witli  great 
labor  in  a  country  where  there  is  nothing  to  be  had 
either  to  eat  or  drink.  Hence  it  is  probable  that  these 
characters  contained  some  profound  secrets,  which,  long 
before  the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ,  were  sculptured  in  these 
rocks  by  the  Chaldreans  or  some  other  persons."  This 
account  excited  profound  attention  in  Europe;  and  it 
was  thought  by  many  that  the  inscriptions  might  have 
been  formed  by  the  Israelites  during  their  stay  in  this 
region,  and  probably  contained  irrefragable  evidence  for 
the  truth  of  the  Mosaic  history.  Hence  copies  of  them 
have  been  anxiously  sought  and  secured ;  but,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  in  Greek,  the  character  and  language 
were  still  unknown.  "  Before  they  can  be  all  decipher- 
ed," says  Laborde,  "greater  progress  than  has  yet  been 
attained  must  be  made  in  the  paleography  and  ancient 
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lanpua^es  of  the  East.  The  most  general  opinion  is 
that  tliey  were  the  work  of  pilgrims  who  visited  Sinai 
about  the  6th  centurj'."  This  seems  to  us  very  doubt- 
ful. The  Greek  inscrii)tions  and  the  crosses,  on  which 
this  conclusion  chieHy  rests,  may  indeed  have  been  of 
that  or  a  later  age ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  those  in 
the  unknown  characters  necessarily  were  so  too. — Kitto, 
rict.  Bible,  note  on  Job  xix,  24.  Kev.  Charles  Forstcr 
contends  that  they  are  records  of  the  Israelites  on  their 
way  from  Egypt  to  Palestine  {Sin(iiJ'ko((i(//-aplie(I, Lon- 
don, 18G2,  foL).  Better  opportunities  than  had  formerly 
been  at  the  command  of  casual  travellers  were  enjoyed 
by  captain  Palmer,  a  member  of  the  exjjedition  now 
employed  in  making  a  complete  and  exhaustive  survey 
of  the  physical  features  and  condition  of  the  Sinaitic  re- 
gion. His  collection  of  transcripts  from  wady  IMokat- 
teb  and  other  localities  exceeds  1500  in  number,  and  he 
was  much  aided  in  the  study  of  their  meaning  by  find- 
ing several  undoubted  bilingual  inscriptions  where  the 
Greek  and  Sinaitic  characters  occur  together,  and  ex- 
press the  same  meaning.  The  result  of  four  months' 
steady  devotion  to  this  object  has  given  a  complete  al- 
phabet of  the  latter,  so  that  captain  Palmer  can  read 
and  interpret  any  of  the  inscriptions  with  ease.  Roth 
the  alphabet  and  language  must  have  been  employed 
by  a  late  Shemitic  people — "  in  all  probability  a  com- 
mercial community  who  inhabited,  or  at  least  colonized, 
the  Peninsula  for  the  first  few  centuries  of  tlie  Christian 
tera."  That  many  of  the  writers  wore  Christians  is 
proved  by  the  numerous  Christian  signs  used  by  them  ; 
but  it  is  equally  clear,  from  internal  evidence,  that  a 
large  proportion  of  them  were  pagans.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  captain  Palmer's  researches  were  pursued 
without  the  knowledge  of  professor  Bcers's  studies, 
though  they  mainly  corroborate  each  other,  and  he 
bears  testimony  to  the  professor's  acuteness  and  pene- 
tration. A  writer  in  the  Princeton  Review  (Oct.  1870), 
after  giving  the  history  of  the  discovery  and  decipher- 
ment of  these  inscriptions,  thus  concludes  :  '•  It  seems  to 
be  ascertained  that  the  writers  were  natives  of  Arabia 
Petwea,  inclusive  of  the  Sinaitic  peninsula;  and,  wheth- 
er they  were  subjects  of  the  kingdom  centring  in  Petra 
or  not,  they  made  use  of  the  language  and  the  mode 


of  writing  current  there.  They  were  neither  Jews  nor 
Christians,  but  worshippers  of  heathen  deities,  and  par- 
ticularly of  the  heavenly  bodies.  They  were  mostly 
pilgrims  on  their  way  to  certain  celebrated  sanctuaries, 
which  were  for  centuries  resorted  to  at  special  seasons 
by  the  pagans  resident  in  this  region.  The  inscriptions 
in  the  old  native  character  belong  to  the  period  imme- 
diately preceding  and  following  the  Christian  era ;  and 
they  come  down  to  the  time  when  the  Gosjiel  and  the 
Christian  Church  penetrated  these  localities,  supplanted 
heathenism,  and  suppressed  its  sanctuaries.  They  then 
yield  to  legends  in  Greek  and  Latin,  and  even  more  re- 
cent tongues,  the  work  of  Christians,  who,  in  imitation 
of  their  heathen  predecessors,  have  left  the  record  of 
their  pilgrimage  to  hallowed  spots  graven  on  the  same 
imperishable  works."  Hence  we  find  crosses  and  other 
marks  of  Christianity  mingled  in  the  pagan  names  and 
symbols.  Similar  inscri])tions  have  been  found  scatter- 
ed, but  not  so  profusely,  nor  in  such  confusion,  in  various 
other  portions  of  the  Sinaitic  peninsula,  and  even  in  the 
outskirts  of  Palestine.  (See  the  literature  in  the  Prince- 
ton Berieu;  ut  sup.)     See  Sinai. 

INSCRIPTIONS,  Christian.  There  are  but  few 
Christian  inscriptions  that  remain  extant  from  an  early 
date,  but  these  few  yet  suffice  to  convey  to  us  a  pretty 
accurate  idea  of  the  history  of  the  e^rly  Christian 
Church,  and  of  the  customs  and  belief  of  the  first  fol- 
lowers of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  "  They  express,"  says 
Maitland,  in  his  justly  celebrated  and  now  quite  rare 
work  on  The  Church  in  the  Catacombs  (Lond.  1840,  8vo, 
p.  13),  "  the  feelings  of  a  body  of  Christians  whose  lead- 
ers alone  are  known  to  us  in  history.  The  fathers  of 
the  Church  live  in  their  voluminous  works ;  the  lower 
orders  are  only  represented  b}'  these  simple  rccon'.s,  from 
which,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  sorrow  and  complaint 
are  banished ;  the  boast  of  suffering,  or  an  appeal  to  the 
revengeful  passions,  is  nowhere  to  be  found.  One  ex- 
presses faith,  another  hope,  a  third  charity.  The  gen- 
ius of  primitive  Christianity, '  to  believe,  to  love,  and  to 
suffer,'  has  never  been  better  illustrated.  These  '  ser- 
mons in  stones'  are  addressed  to  the  heart,  and  not  to 
the  head ,  to  the  feelings  rather  than  to  the  taste ;  and 
additional  value  from  being  the  work  of  the 
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purest  and  most  influential  portion  of  the  '  catholic  and 
apostolic  Church'  then  in  existence."  In  the  early  years 
ol'  the  Christian  Church  the  inscriptions  were,  with  few 
exceptions,  confined  to  the  memory  of  deceased  persons 
and  to  sacred  objects. 

1.  The  custom  of  tomb-stone  inscriptions  was  borrowed 
by  the  early  Christians  from  the  Romans  and  Grecians ; 
they  simplified  them,  however,  verj'  much,  and  indicated 
the"  Christian  knowledge,  life,  and  rank  of  the  deceased 
partly  by  significant  symbols,  partly  by  written  signs, 
words,  and  expressions.  These  symbols,  as  they  are 
found  in  Italy,  France,  and  the  countries  on  the  Khine, 
pertain  partly  to  the  designation  of  the  Redeemer  by 
means  of  pictorial  representations,  partly  to  the  life  after 
death,  hope  for  the  same  through  Christ  and  the  cross. 
The  name  of  Christ,  their  Lord  and  Master,  is,  as  would 
be  expected  of  his  followers,  everywhere  the  most  prom- 
inent, and  is  "  repeated  in  an  endless  variety  of  forms, 
and  the  actions  of  his  life  are  figured  in  every  degree  of 
rudeness  of  execution."  But  remarkable  it  certainly  is, 
that  in  the  inscriptions  contained  in  the  Lapidarian  Gal- 
lery, selected  and  arranged  under  papal  superintendence, 
containing  one  of  the  largest,  if  not  the  largest  collec- 
tion of  Christian  inscriptions,  there  are  no  prayers  for 
the  dead  (unless  the  forms  "  May  you  live,"  "  jMay  God 
refresh  you,"  be  so  construed) ;  no  addresses  to  the  Vir- 
gin Mary,  nor  to  the  apostles  or  earlier  saints ;  and,  with 
the  exception  of  "  eternal  sleep,"  "  eternal  home,"  etc.. 
no  expressions  contrary  to  the  plain  sense  of  Scrijitiirc. 
Neither  is  the  second  person  of  the  Trinity  viewed  in 
the  Jewish  light  of  a  temporal  Messiah,  nor  is  he  de- 
graded to  the  Socinian  estimate  of  a  mere  example,  but 
he  is  ever  represented  as  invested  with  all  the  honors 
of  a  Redeemer.  On  this  subject  there  is  no  reserve,  no 
heathenish  suppression  of  the  distingiiishing  feature  of 
the  Christian  religion  as  professed  by  the  evangelical 
sects.  On  stones  innumerable  appears  the  good  Shep- 
herd, bearing  on  his  shoulders  the  recovered  sheep,  by 
which  many  an  illiterate  believer  expressed  his  sense 
of  personal  salvatitm.  One,  according  to  his  epitaph, 
"  sleeps  in  Christ ;"  another  is  buried  with  a  prayer  that 
"  she  may  live  in  the  Lord  Jesus."  But  most  of  all,  the 
cross  in  its  simplest  form  is  employed  to  testify  the  faith 
of  the  deceased ;  and  whatever  ignorance  may  have  pre- 
vailerl  regarding  the  letter  of  Holy  Writ,  or  the  more 
mysterious  doctrines  contained  in  it,  there  seems  to  have 
been  no  want  of  apprehension  of  that  sacrifice  "  where- 
by alone  we  obtain  remission  of  our  sins,  and  are  made 
partakers  of  the  kingdom  Of  hcrven"  (Maitland,  Cliurch 
in  the  Catacomhs,  p.  14, 15).  One  of  the  principal  signs 
used  in  referring  to  Christ  is  a  monogram  of  the  initial 
letters  of  the  Greek  name  Xpiuroc.  INIost  generally  it 
is  found  to  be  composed  of  X  and  p,  the  latter  placed 
in  the  heart  of  the  former.  Strange  to  say,  we  pre- 
serve in  our  own  language  a  vestige  of  this  figure  in 
writing  Xmas  and  Xtiav,  which  can  only  be  explamed 
by  sujiposing  the  first  letter  to  stand  for  the  Greek  X. 
^^^^        p^  This  fac-simile  of  a  monogram  of 

/\  I  iVrx  A  ^^'i'"'^*-'*  "ame  is  copied  from  jMait- 
/  ^■^y^/  A  l''i"<'i  P-  1*^*'>  ''""I  was  originally 
/    n/j\  taken  from  the  Lapidarian  (iallerv. 

/I  \/\    \  '^  '^^  "  ^"^^  '"  '"*^^"'^''"^*^'*  '"  t'l'*  PP'- 

'  \^\y       '  taph  refer  to  the  well-known  pas- 

Read  :  "  Tasnris  [a  sages  in  the  Apocalypse :  their 
man's  name!  —  in  continued  use  jiroves  the  general 
reception  ol'  that  book  as  a  part  of 
the  insjiired  canon.  The  a  and 
It)  [see  article  on  Ai.i'Ha]  are  men- 
tioned by  I'rudcntius  as  well  as  by 
Tertullian,  who  regarded  them  as 
mysteriously  containing  the  signi- 
ficntion  that  in  Christ  rest  the  lie- 
giuning  and  end  of  iill  spiritual  life 
(IM  monof/ram.  c.  s.).  From  the  ig- 
norance of  the  sculptor,  the  entire 
.symbol  was  sometimes  inverted,  as 
in  tlie   opposite  figure  (also  from 


Maitland,  p.  167).    A  change  was  afterwards 

made  by  the  decussation  (as  it  is  technically  11     j  J 

termed)  of  the  X,  by  which  the  figure  of  a  |  ^:i, 

cross  was  produced.    Having  once  arrived  at  ^L~\  [?Ty 

this  happy  coincidence,  the  monogram  re-  1^^ 

mained  stationar3^    Its  simple  outlme,  thus  Jl 
chiselled  on  a  grave-stone  (from  the  Lapi- 


darian  Gallery),  or 

accompanieil  by  the         

misplaced  letters.       \\  Qj 


or  even  converted  into  "  Psr,"  as  if  for  Psristoo 
D-M-N 

ELI  V.  IV  ASA 


.vp. 


Christ,  the  first  and 
the  last.' 


SORICIO. 
Read:  "To  onr  great  God— Eliasa  to  Soricuis,  in  Christ." 

was  in  course  of  time  ornamented  with  jewels ;  and  the 
monofjramma  gemmatum  took  its  place  as  a  work  of  art 
among  Christian  bas-reliefs  of  the 
4th  century.  The  best  specimen 
in  the  Lapidarian  Gallery  Jlait- 
land  asserts  that  he  accurately 
copied,  and  it  is  here  reproduced: 
the  jewels  are  only  in  marble,  but 
they  represent  the  real  gems  often 
lavished  u))on  the  ancient  cross. 
It  is  asserted  by  some  antiqua- 
rians that  the  monogram  was  not 
used  until  the  time  of  the  emperor 
Constantine,  and  that,  as  is  gen- 
erally believed,  it  was  first  seen 
by  him  in  the  so  greatly  celebrated  miraculous  vision, 
which  resulted  in  liis  conversion  to  the  Christian  relig- 
ion. An  epitaph,  such  as  the  subjoined,  discovered  by 
Bosio,  may  be  well  assigned  to  that  time,  when  the  mot- 
to "  In  hoc  vinces"  might  have  become  common : 
IN  HOC  VINCES 


SINFONIA  ET  FILIIS 
V  •  AN  •  XLVIII  M  •  V  •  D  IIII 

"In  this  thou  shalt  conquer— In  Christ.  Sinfonia,  r.lso 
for  her  sons.  She  lived  forty-eight  years,  five  months, 
and  four  days." 

The  next  is  contained  in  Odcriei : 

IN  ^  VICTRIX 

which  probably  signified, 

"  Victrix  [a  woman's  name],  victorious  in  Christ." 

I  But  the  epitaphs  of  Alexander  and  Marius,  martyrs 
under  Adrian  and  Antonine,  also  exhibit  the  monogram ; 
"  and  though,"  saj's  Maitland,  "  they  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  executed  at  the  time,  they  contain  strong 
marks  of  belonging  to  a  period  of  violent  persecution." 
Gaetano  jMarini,  however,  asserts  that  the  earliest  mon- 
ogram belongs  to  the  year  331,  i.  e.  six  years  after  the 
Council  of  Nice. 


A  cut  from  a  stamp  of  Bokletti. 
The  P  (r)  of  the  monngrara  also 
serves  as  a  p  in  the  words  sjiesDcf. 
It  is  to  1)6  read,  "My  hope  is  iu 
God  Christ." 


The  only  resemblance  to  the  monogram  used  bv  the 
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heathen  was  the  cerauniiim  ^i^,or  symbol  of  lightning. 
The  Egyptian  cross  appears  to  be  an  abbreviation  of 
the  Nilometer, 


t 


CELIX  •  ET  CEREALIS  •  PATKI  •  BENE^M  • 
QVI  •  VIXIT  •  ANNLS  •  LXXXV  •  M  •  VIII  •  D  •  V 
DORMIT  IN  PACEM. 

Transhite— "  The  mark  of  Christ.  Celix  and  CereaHs  to 
their  deserving  father,"  etc. 

For  the  assertion  that  the  monogram  was  a  symbol 
of  martyrdom,  and  signified  "for  Christ,"  there  seems  to 
be  not  the  least  authority.  In  many  inscriptions  we 
read,  however,  in  ^ ;  ^^  i" 

IN  ^  ASELVS  D. 
'•'Aselus  sleeps  [or  is  buried]  in  Christ." 

Prudentius  informs  us  that  the  name  of  Christ,  "writ- 
ten in  jewelled  gold,  marked  the  purple  labarum,  and 
sparkled  from  the  helmets"  of  the  army  of  Constantine ; 
but  this  is,  in  all  probability,  only  a  poetical  fiction  (Li- 
ber i,  contra  Symmachum).  Only  in  the  later  inscrip- 
tions, as  far  down  as  the  Jliddle  Ages,  as  in  a  Cologne 
inscription  (Centralm.  100),  are  found  the  words  inHium 
et  Jini!i.  The  monogram  with  the  two  letters  is  there 
sometimes  surrounded  by  a  circle  or  a  wreath.  The 
symbols,  however,  were  used  more  frequently  than  any 
other,  and  of  these  the  fish  {jx^ixS).  which  is  often  found 
in  different  forms  upon  the  same  stone,  was  no  doubt 
suggested  by  the  initials  which  it  contains  of  the  for- 
mula 'h/crovf  Xpiffnic,  Qiov  Tioc,  ^lorlip  (Jesus  Christ, 
Son  of  God,  the  Saviour),  a  sentence  which  had  been 
adopted  from  the  Sibylline  verses.  "  Moreover,  the  pho- 
netic sign  of  this  word,  the  actual  fish,  was  an  emblem 
whose  meaning  was  entirely  concealed  from  the  uniniti- 
ated— an  important  point  with  those  who  were  sur- 
rounded by  foes  ready  to  ridicule  and  blaspheme  what- 
ever of  Christianity  they  could  detect.  Nor  did  the  ap- 
propriateness of  the  symbol  stop  here.  'The  first,'  ob- 
served Tertullian,  '  seems  a  fit  emblem  of  him  whose 
spiritual  children  are,  like  the  offspring  of  fishes,  born  in 
the  water  of  baptism.' "  Sometimes  the  word  ix^vQ 
was  expressed  at  length,  as  in  the  two  following  (Lap- 
idarian  Gallery)  : 

IKGYC 

BONO  ET  INOCENTI  FILIO 

PASTOKI  •  QV  •  X  •  A  •  N  •  IIII 

NNIS  •  X 

ixerc 

The  first  contains  the  mistake  of  k  for  x-  At  other 
times  the  fish  itself  was  figured,  as  recommended  by  Cle- 
ment of  Alexandria  (PwduffOff.  iii,  lOG),  who,  besides  the 
fish,  proposed  as  Christian  emblems  for  signets  fisher- 
men, anchors,  ships,  doves,  and  lyres. 


sailing  ship,  e.  g.  upon  an  inscription  of  Firmia  Victoria, 
in  the  jiur.li  of  Maria  in  Trastevcre,  in  Rome,  and  (Mai, 
liiarriji.  Chr.  p.  HSO,  (5)  upon  the  tomb-stone  of  a  certain 
virgin  niinuil  Screnila.  The  same  is  also  foimd  in  the 
Vatican.  Clement  calls  it  vavQ  otiparo£ponovaa,  "  the 
ship  hastening  heavenwards."  The  li/re,  as  far  as  we 
know,  does  not  occur  on  tomb-stones.  The  lyre  is  per- 
haps an  ideal  picture  of  the  harmony  which  reigns  in 
the  Christian  soul,  or  is  used  instead  of  Orpheus,  by 
whom  also  Christ  was  represented.  The  dove,  also  spe- 
cified by  Clement,  and  the  olire-hranch,  are  more  numer- 
ous, as  the  signs  of  love  and  ])eace.  The  -woxA  peace  is 
added  to  this  i'ac-similc  from  the  Lapidarian  Gallery. 


PAX 


The  olive-branch  which  it  bears  is  borrowed  from  the 
history  of  Noah :  it  was  sometimes  carried  in  the  claws 
of  the*  bird,  as  in  the  copy  below  given,  which  is  taken 
from  the  Vatican  library. 


lENVARIE  BIRGINI 
BENEJIEKENTI  IN 
C»       PACE  BOTIS  DEPOSITA 


"To  Jennarin.  i  virgin,  well  -  deserving.     Buried  in 
peace,  with  vowb." 

The  substitution  of  hotis  and  birrjini  for  votis  and  rir- 
f/ini :  the  b  and  v  are  sometimes  as  absiu-dly  reversed. 


This  specimen  Maitland  also  copied  from  the  Lapidarian 
Gallery. 
In  a  metrical  Grecian  inscription  at  Antrim,  Christ 
himself,  at  the  supper,  is  called  ('x^i'C-  Usually,  how- 
ever, it  is  the  fisherman,  who  is  Christ  himself;  he  who 
also  called  the  apostles  to  become  tlie  fishers  of  men 
(Matt,  iv,  19 ;  Mark  i,  17).  Clement  observes  that  it  re- 
fers to  the  apostle  Peter,  and  the  boys  who  were  drawn 
out  of  the  water  (of  baptism).  To  these  the  anchor  is 
added,  which,  as  early  as  the  letter  to  the  Hebrews  (vi, 
19),  is  made  the  symbol  of  hope  resting  in  the  centre  of 
holiness  (comp.  JMai,  Inscrip.  Chr.  p.  .375,  4;  415,  9 ;  424, 
7 ;  430, 10 ;  449, 4 ;  460, 6).    Less  frequently  we  find  the 

rv.-Q  Q 


BIB  •  BEO\ 
MEREN 


OVENE    \R^       'To 
ENTI  yC       w-cW-iV 


Bibbens,  the 
eservinL'." 


DECEMBER  S  EVIVO  FECIT  SIBI 
BISOM\^I. 


"In  Christ.  Decem- 
ber, while  living,  made 
himself  a  Bisomum." 


Clement,  among  other  things,  forbids  Christians  to 
carry  pitchers  and  swords  upon  their  rings.  Thajntch- 
er,  with  or  without  handle,  does  occur,  however,  fre- 
quently in  Rome,  Trier,  and  elsewhere,  on  Christian 
graves,  usually  between  two  doves.  Whether  this  sym- 
bol refers  to  the  doves  drinking  from  a  bowl,  or  whether 
it  points  to  the  water  of  life  which  is  to  refresh  the 
thirsty  soul,  is  not  known.  Instead  of  the  sword,  the 
axe  occurs  a  few  times  on  Christian  tomb-stones:  thus 
in  Rome,  at  the  church  Nereo  ed  Achille,  in  the  Palazzo 
Guilelmi,  several  times  at  Aringhi,  etc.  They  are  most 
probably  a  concealed  representation  of  the  cross,  whose 
form  they  somewhat  resemble.  The  Christians  could 
use  this  symbol  more  readily,  because  it  was  also  used 
by  the  heathens  as  dedicatio  sub  ascia.  In  addition  to 
these,  we  find  the  severt-armed  candlestick,  which  occurs 
in  the  cloister  of  St.  Paola  at  Rome  and  elsewhere  upon 
Je\\-ish  tomb-stones,  but  also  upon  Christian  basilisks  of 
Rome;  not  so  frequently  on  graves,  e.  g.  Mai,  Inscripf. 
Chr.  p.  408,  4.  The  lamb  occurs  seldom,  e.  g.  INIai,  In- 
script.  Chr.  p.  401,  3;  the  same,  between  two  doves,  p. 
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3G3,  5.  The  balance  occurs 
twice  at  Aringhi;  and  upon 
private  sarcophagi,  repre- 
sentations of  the  good  shep- 
lierd,  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment liistories,  etc.  Besides 
these,  there  are  also  occa- 
sionally met  with  the  anchor, 
'•  understood  to  signify  the 
close  of  a  well-spent  life :  the 
conclusion  of  a  successful 
This  supposition  is 
strengthened  by  the 
fact  that  the  Church 
was  often  represent- 
ed by  a  ship  sail- 
ing heavenward :  »/ 
vaiiQ  oupavoSpo- 
jxovrra  of  Clement : 
in  later  times  steer- 
ed by  Sts.  Peter  and 
Paul."  This  sym- 
bol maj'  help  to  ex- 
plain the  expression 
used  by  Peter,  '•  So  shall  an  entrance  be  ministered  unto 
you  abundantly,"  generally  referred  to  the  prosperous 
entrance  of  a  vessel  into  port.  "  The  ignorance  displayed 
by  the  sculptor  is  scarcely  to  be  accounted  for,  except- 
ing by  the  circumstance  that  the  traffic  on  the  Tiber 
was  confined  to  barges,  unprovided  with  masts  and  sails, 
and  towed  by  horses.  The  peacock  is  said  to  have 
been  used  as  an  emblem  of  immortality.  This  idea  was 
borrowed  from  the  pagans,  who  employed  it  to  signify 
the  apotheosis  of  an  empress:  for  this  purpose  it  was  let 
ily  from  the  funeral  pile  on  which  her  body  was  con- 
sumed. The  phoenix  was  also  adopted  by  the  Chris- 
tians with  the  same  intention ;  so,  also,  the  crowned 
horse,  as  a  sign  of  victory."  The  supposed  emblems  of 
martyrdom,  such  as  a  figure  praying,  a  crown,  or  a  palm 
branch,  which  generally  belong  to  this  class,  are  bor- 
rowed from  paganism,  with  additional  signiticance  in 
Christian  cases,  especially  on  account  of  the  mention  of 
it  in  the  book  of  Kevclation.  "On  the  strength  of  some 
cx|iressions  there  used,  antiquarians  of  later  times  have 
taken  it  for  granted  that  the  early  Church  employed 
both  crown  and  palm,  or  either  separately,  as  emblems 
of  martyrdom."  This  supposition,  though  apparently 
reasonable,  has  been  alianduned  from  want  of  proof;  and 
such  a  fragment  as  the  following,  found  in  the  cemetery 
of  St.  I'riscilla  (  Lapidarian  ( iallerv),  is  now  only  supposed 
to  belong  to  the  epitaph  of  an  ordinary  Christian: 


Translate,  "  .  .  .  .  na,  may 
you  live  in  the  Lord  Jesus." 


The  crown  and  palm  conjoined  are  also  met  with  :  in  the 
present  example,  from  the  Vatican  library,  they  encircle 
the  monogram,  as  represented  below :  * 


•  FL  •  lOVINA  •  (^VAE  .  VIX 
ANNrs  •  Th'IHVS  •  1)  •  XXX 
Ni:01'TTA  •  IN  PACE  •  XI  •  K 

"Flavia  Jovina— who  lived  three  vears  and  thirty  days 
—a  neophyte  — in  peace.— (She  died)  the  eleventh  Ka- 
Icuds  .  .  .  .  " 

The  extreme  youth  of  the  neophyte,  while  it  proves 
the  custom  of  infant  baptism,  makes  the  martyrdom  of 
.lovina  improl)able.  "  The  notice  of  death  is  various  in 
the  heathen  inscriptions.  Occasionally  occurs  D.M.  {(lis 
manibtis) ;  instead  of  that,  also  B.  IM.",  i.  c.  banir  menio- 
ria:     The  beginning  formiUa  usually  is  hie  quitsdt,  or 


requiescit  in  pace;  in  the  Greek,  iv^acs  Ktirai  or  kuto- 
Ktlrai  iv  i'n>iivy ;  the  latter  also  occurs  on  the  Jewish 
inscriptions  of  St.  Paola.  Instead  of  this  stands  also  hie 
puiisat  in  pace,  aviizavatv  iv  eipr]V7j,  hie  posita  est,  hie 
sejmliusjacet,  requiescit  in  somno pads,  dormit  in pace,lo- 
cus,KaTa^i(jiQ  EN  IIAZE  (?  in  jmce  Graecized),  tv  ilpr)- 
vij  Koipt]uu;  TOTTOQ  m'aTrav(T(wi\  etc. ;  or  simply  the 
name  of  the  deceased  in  the  nominative  or  dative,  with 
and  without  in  pace,  iv  tlpijvy.'' 

Quite  remarkable,  however,  is  the  distinguishing  feat- 
ure of  Chrisrian  inscriptions  of  the  early  centuries,  and 
perhaps  one  in  which  more  than  in  any  other  it  differs 
from  pagan  inscriptions,  viz.  in  its  use  of  names.  "  While 
the  heathen  name  consisted  of  several  essential  parts, 
all  of  which  were  necessary  to  distinguish  its  owner,  the 
Christians  in  general  confined  themselves  to  that  which 
they  had  received  in  baptism."  But  as  some  of  the  con- 
verts came  from  Roman  families,  it  was  quite  natiu-al 
for  them  to  retain  their  Gentile  and  other  names,  yea, 
genuine  heathen  names,  and  thus  even  the  names  of 
heathen  gods  occur,  e.  g.  Azizos,  the  name  of  a  Syriac 
goddess,  we  find  in  Trier  (Centralmus,  iii,  53)  given  as 
the  name  of  a  Syriac  Christian.  Also  Artemia,  Marti- 
nus,  Mercurilis,  Jovinus,  Venerosa,  Yenerigina,  Saturni- 
nus,  names  united  with  Sabbatia,  Sabbatius,  Nundinas, 
and  Dominica,  taken  in  a  great  measure  from  the  names 
of  the  days  of  the  week.  But  the  desire  to  simplify 
names,  and  to  give  them  an  ethical  signification,  is  none 
the  less  noticeable  even  among  the  Eoman  converts ;  for 
while  it  was  at  that  time  nothing  unusual  in  the  hea- 
then world  for  a  person  to  have  six,  eight,  or  ten  names, 
in  Christian  inscriptions  (the  name  given  at  the  time 
of  baptism  being  always  preferred)  but  one  or  two  names 
generally  occuir.  The  name  was,  as  a  rule,  taken  in  view 
of  facts  universally  believed  to  be  good  or  desirable,  e.  g. 
with  regard  to  life :  Vitalis,  Vitalio,  Yitalinus,  Vitalissi- 
mus,  Viventius,  Zoe,  etc.;  in  view  oi  fortune :  Felicio, 
Fortunio,  Fortunula,  Felieissima,  Faustina,  Prosper,  Suc- 
cessus,  Eutyches,  etc.;  of  jot/ :  Gaudentius,  Gaudiosus, 
Hilario,  Hilarianus,  Jucunda,  Edoue ;  of  victory :  Victor, 
Vincentius,  Nike,  Pancratir;  of  strength:  Viris.simus, 
Fortissima,  Alcimus,  Dynamiola ;  oi faith :  Theophistus, 
Fidelis  ;  of  hoj)e :  Spes,  Ilelpis,  Elpidia ;  of  love :  Phile- 
tus,  Philumena,  Agape,  Agapetus,  Caritosa ;  of  spiritual 
blessing:  Dorotheus,  Tlieodorus,  Theodota,  Theodulus, 
Timothea,  Theophila,  and  various  others.  The  king- 
dom of  nature  has  also  its  part  in  Christian  names,  e.  g. 
months :  Januarius,  Februarius,  Aprilis,  Decembrina ; 
animals,  plants,  employments  of  rural  life,  etc.  Of  Old- 
Testament  names  few  are  found,  e.  g.  Susanna,  Daninil, 
and  Daniel;  of  New-Testament  names,  Maria,  Petrus, 
Paulus.  Jhe  consideration  of  national  names  is  foreign 
to  our  purpose.  After  the  name  of  the  deceased  there 
is  frequently  appended  a  short  statement  of  his  Chris- 
tian position,  views,  or  habits  which  distinguished  him 
in  civil  life.  He  is  called  a  neophyte  (once  in  allis),  a 
believer  (Jidelis'),  i.  e.  one  who  is  reallj'  accepted :  mar- 
tyr, diacon,  exorcista,  subdiacon,  etc. ;  child,  virgin, 
man,  wife ;  anima  dulcis,  mirae  innocentias  anima  or  ex- 
emplum,  dulcis  aptissimus  infans  et  visugrata  et  verbis 
dulcissima  cunctis,  filius  innocentissimus,  dulcissimus, 
bonus,  sapiens,  omnibus  honorificentissimus  et  laoneus, 
deo  fidelis  et  dulcis  marito,  nutrix  familiae,  cunctis  hu- 
milis,  placata  puro  corde,  amatrix  pauperum,  abstinens 
se  ab  omni  maligna  re,  etc. ;  the  most  common  form  is 
bene  merens.  Then  follows  the  age,  with  a  qui  vixit  or 
in  sreculo,  tt^ijoev,  Ziiaag,  either  with  an  acciu-ate  ac- 
count of  the  years,  months,  and  days,  or  merely  about 
the  time,  with  the  additional  statement  plus  minus,  ttXe- 
ov  iXeiTTO}'.  Then  the  day  of  burial,  with  a  depositus 
or  deposito,  not  seldom  the  fasti  for  the  year;  sometimes, 
also,  the  announcement  of  the  person  who  erected  the 
stone  (titulum  posuit  or  posuerunt),  and  of  his  suffering 
(dolens,  contra  votum,  etc.).  Of  course  this  arrange- 
ment is  not  always  followed.  Sometimes  we  find  fol- 
lowing the  name  a  motto,  such  as  u)ar]i, , vivas  in  Chris- 
to,  in  deo  vivas,  vivas  in  domino,  spes  pax  tibi,  accepts 
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sis  ill  Christo.  The  language  is  largely  corrupted,  the 
Latin  degenerating  into  tlie  Koman,  but  for  this  reason 
is  very  important  in  grammar.  Occasionally  we  find 
Latin  words  written  in  Greek  letters,  or  mixed  inscrip- 
tions in  both  languages.  When  written  in  poetry,  the 
hexameter  or  distich  measure  is  commonly  used,  and 
yet  they  are  rhythmical  rather  than  metrical.  In  such 
rhythmical  inscriptions  we  lind  extension  of  thought 
not  in  the  foregoing.  The  material  upon  which  the  in- 
scriptions were  made  consists  of  small,  plain  marble 
slabs,  either  laid  upon  the  grave  or  put  into  the  coffin. 
Sometime.^,  to  designate  the  death  of  martyrs,  there  oc- 
cur vessels  of  blood  and  the  instruments  of  death ;  also 
glasses,  etc. 

2.  Besides  the  inscriptions  on  graves,  which  Rettberg 
first  made  useful  to  Church  history,  there  are  also  sa- 
cred inscriptions,  which  we  find  partly  upon  glass,  part- 
ly upon  coins,  gems,  lamps,  amulets,  crosses,  dishes,  and 
other  works  of  art.  The  more  ancient  Christian  inscrip- 
tions have  not  yet  been  sufficiently  sought  for.  In  the 
collections  of  Fabretti,  Reinesius,  Gruter,  Muratori,  Do- 
nati,  Castelli,  Spon,  Osann,  Orelli,  etc.,  they  are  badly  in- 
jured. For  descri  lotions  of  them,  consult  P'ranz,  who 
speaks  of  the  following:  Unsin.  lioma  sof/frirnira  (Home, 
1G51);  P.  Aringhi,  Noiiki.  subterrawa  unrt's.^iniii  (K'omc, 
1C57;  Paris,  IC.uD),  vols,  i  and  ii ;  BoUvHi.lhs,  rr,r-i<mi 
snpni  i  cimiteri  de'  sriiiH  martiri  ed  anticlii  chriatiani 
(Rome,  1720) ;  Banduri,  Numismata  impp.  Rom.  a  Trcii- 
aiio  Dicio  ad  pakeologos  Augustos  (Paris,  1718),  vols,  i, 
ii ;  Eckhel,  Doctr.  Numm.  vol.  A'iii ;  Bellori,  Lucemce  ve- 
teres  (Col.  1702) ;  Ficoroni,  Gemmce  ant.  lilt.  Rome  ;  Bu- 
onaruoti,  Osserrazioni  gnpra  alcuni  vasi  antichi  di  vef?-o 
(Firenz.  1716)  ;  Scroux  (l'Aginci>urt,  lli^toire  dc  I'dii  par 
les  mniiumeiifs,  etc.  (Paris,  l.S-_>;i ).  vul.-.  i-iv;  Krclis,  /,//;- 
sanotheca  WeUbtirffeim.f  (bSi'O);  Jf.woin-.-^  dr  rinstltnt 
Royal  de  France  (1837,  1838),  vol.  iii.  The  following 
are  not  mentioned  by  Franz ;  the  treatise  of  PcUicia,  De 
re  lapidaria  et  siglis  vet.  Christian.,  in  his  Cliristianm 
ecclesice  politia  (ed.  Braun,  Coloniie,  1838),  iii,  1 1 1-297  ; 
Kopp,  Palceogr.  Critic  (Mannhemii,  1829),  vols,  iii  and  iv ; 
Mai,  or  rather  jNIarini,  Inscriptiones  ChriHiaiue,  in  ]Mai, 
Script,  veterum  nova  collectio  (Rome,  1831),  vol.  v,  a  work 
that  leaves  untreated  much  to  be  wished  for.  Earlier 
undertakings  are  spoken  of  by  Mai  in  his  introduction, 
p.  viii  to  XV.  For  the  inscriptions  at  Naples,  consult  the 
works  concerning  the  Catacombs  there  found ;  for  those 
at  Milan,  Givo,Lf'/«/.s'  intomo  dlciini  mnnumeriti  epigrafi- 
ci  christiani scopi  rt i  in  Mi/, mo  rnimo  M !)('( 'CXUIndV 
insignehasilicadi  giiiif  Aiiihri>;i'M  (Milan,  ls-_>4,r(il.)  ;  and 
the  same,  Intomo  alcuni  momtmenii  cpiiiriijli-i  ijiidUe- 
schi  e  christiani  scoperti  nelV  insigne  hasilicd  di  S.  Sim- 
pliciano  (in  the  Giornale  delV  J.R.  InsliiKtu  l.oudxirdo 
di  Science,  Lettere  ed  A  rti,  vol.  iii,  Milan,  1842)  ;  fir  those 
at  Verona,  iMaffei's  Museum  Veronense  (Vcrona>,  1749),  p. 
178-184.  For  those  at  Autun,  comp.  Franz,  Das  christ- 
liche  Denkmal  (Berl.  1841,  8vo),  in  German  and  French. 
For  Treves,  see  the  works  of  Lersch,  especially  his  Cen- 
tral Museum  Rkeinldndischer  Imchriften  (Bonn,  1842), 
iii,  29-48;  Steiner,  Cod mscn^.-Mcw,  No.  829-849;  Wyt- 
tenbach,  Neue  Beitrdge  z,  antiken,  heidnisch.  u.  christl. 
L'pigi-aphik  (Treves,  1833)  ;  and  others.  For  later  epi- 
graphs of  the  Middle  Ages,  see  Otte,  .•l&m«  e.  kii-chl. 
Kunst-Archaeol.  d.  Mlth!,dters  (Nordhausen,  1845),  p. 
71-92  ;  Mentie,  in  Didron,  .1  nnalos  A  rcheologiques,  i,  lOG. 
For  inscriptions  still  later,  see  Galletti,  Inscriptiones  Ro- 
mance inflmi  mvi  (Rome,  1760),  vols,  i-iii ;  iMorcelli,  Op. 
Epigraph.  (Patavii,  1823),  vols,  iv  and  v ;  Hiipsch,  Epi- 
grammatographie  (Cologne,  1801), vol.  ii.  See  Aschbach, 
Kirchen-Lex.  iii,  484  sq. ;  Martigny,  Diet,  des  A  ntiquites, 
p.  315  sq. ;  and  especially  Maitland,  Church  in  the  Cata- 
combs (London,  1846. 8vo),  from  which  we  have  freely 
quoted.      (J.  H.  W.)  ' 

Insect.  The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  all  the 
specimens  of  entomology  mentioneil  in  the  canonical 
Scriptures  (including  their  products),  together  with 
their  names  in  the  original  and  in  the  A.Y.  See  Zo- 
ology. 
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"spider,"  spider, 

"scorpiori,"  scorpion, 

"locust,"  locust, 

"locust,"  locust, 

"swarms,"  gad-fly. 

"moth,"  moth, 

"grasshopper,"  locust, 

"frost,"  ant?  (destructive), 

"beetle,"  locust  (edible), 

"locust,"  locust, 

"bee,"  bee. 

"palmer-worm,"  locust  (grub), 

"locust,"  locust. 


'grasshopper," 

locust, 
guar. 

'scarlet," 

kermes  (worm). 

'gnat," 

fly  (in  wine\ 

'silk," 

fine  thread.' 

'ant," 

ant. 

'flea," 

flea. 

'moth," 

moth. 

'silk," 

silk. 

'moth," 

moth. 

'scorpion," 

scorpion. 

'bald  locust," 

locust  (edible). 

'  locust," 

cricket. 

'hornet," 

hornet. 

Akkahtsh', 

Alcrdb', 

A  kris, 

ArbeW, 

ArnV, 

Aslu 

Cliwidb,' 

ClMnamaV, 

Clianiol', 

CliasH', 

Deborah', 

Gazchn', 

Geb, 

Gi'b, 

Ken, 

Klikkrs, 

Ki'nrps, 

Me'Hlu, 

Xemuldh', 

ParOsh', 

Sets, 

S:y%k6n, 

SS, 

Skhrp)cs, 

Solum', 

TsaltsuV, 

TsirdW, 

i-^''^^.  {"?^;:??^^JI?^!"'"}— St  (hairy). 

Zcbiih',  "fly,"  fly. 

Insermentes  or  Refractaires,  a  title  of  those 
of  the  French  Roman  Catholic  clergy  wlio  were  disloyal 
to  the  Revolution.  August  Iti,  17M9,  tlie  National  A.s- 
sembly  proposed  to  apjiropriate  the  property'  of  the 
Church,  which  then  covered  about  one  fifth  of  the  sur- 
face of  France,  yielding  an  annual  revenue  of  three  hun- 
dred million  francs,  and  by  an  act  of  Feb.  13,  1790,  this 
became  a  law.  Thus  the  great  body  of  the  clergy,  who, 
patriotic  in  their  aspirations,  and  suffering  from  the 
;iliusis  of  power,  had  hailed  the  advent  of  the  Revolu- 
lidu  with  joy,  now  finding  their  dearest  interests  and 
privileges  assailed,  were  forced  into  the  position  of  re- 
actionaries, and  soon  became  the  objects  of  suspicion 
and  of  persecution.  To  determine  those  who  opp(>.sed 
the  Revolution,  the  progressives  devised  a  test-oath  ob- 
ligatory on  all  ecclesiastics,  and  lists  were  kept  to  dis- 
tinguish between  loyalists  and  disloyalists.  "  Harmless 
as  the  oath  was  in  appearance  M'hen  it  was  tendered  in 
Dec.  1790,  five  sixths  of  the  clergy  throughout  the  king- 
dom refused  it.  Those  who  yielded  to  the  pressure 
were  termed  assermentes,  the  recusants  infiermentes  or 
refractaires,  and  the  latter,  of  course,  at  once  became 
the  determined  opponents  of  the  new  regime,  the  more 
dangerous  because  they  were  the  only  influential  parti- 
sans of  reaction  belonging  to  the  people.  To  their  ef- 
forts Avere  attributed  the  insurrections  which  in  La  Ven- 
dee and  elsewhere  threatened  the  most  fearful  dangers. 
They  were  accordingly  exposed  to  severe  legislation. 
A  decree  of  Nov.  29,  1791,  deprived  them  of  their  sti- 
pends and  suspended  their  functions;  another  of  Mar 
27, 1792,  authorized  the  local  authorities  to  exile  them 
on  the  simple  deniniciation  of  twenty  citizens.  Under 
the  Reign  of  Terror  their  persons  were  exposed  to  fla- 
grant cruelties,  and  a  priire  refractaire  was  generally  re- 
garded, «/?so/«c/o,  as  an  enemy  of  the  Republic." — Lea, 
Hist,  of  Sacerdotalism,  p.  647  sq. ;  Pressense,  Reign  of 
Terror  (transl.  by  Prof.  Lacroix),  p.  60  sq.      (J.  H.  W.) 

Insignia  of  Clergy.     See  Vestjients. 

Inspiration  (Lat.  a  breathing  into),  a  term  em- 
ploved  to  designate  the  divine  origin  of  Holv  fccnpture 
(q.'v.). 

I.  Definition. — 1.  The  word  "  inspiration"  "  is  some- 
times used  to  denote  the  excitement  and  action  of  a  fer- 
vent imagination  in  the  poet  or  orator.  But  even  in 
this  case  there  is  generally  a  reference  to  some  supposed 
divine  influence,  to  which  the  excited  action  is  owing. 
It  is  once  used  in  Scripture  to  denote  that  divine  agen- 
cy by  which  man  is  endued  with  the  faculties  of  an  in- 
telligent being,  when  it  is  said  'the  inspiration  (iTCC3, 
breath,  as  in  Gen.  ii,  7)  of  the  Almighty  giA-eth  him  un- 
derstanding (Job  xxxii,  8).  But  the  inspiration  now  to 
he  considered  is  that  which  belonged  to  those  who  \vrote 
the  Scriptures,  and  which  is  particularly  spoken  of  in  2 
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Tim.  iii,  IG,  and  in  2  Pet.  i,  21 :  'All  Scripture  is  given 
bv  inspiration  of  (ioil ;'  '  Holy  men  of  God  spake  as  they 
were  moved  by  tlie  llolv  Ghost.'  These  passages  re- 
late specially  to  the  OKI  Testament,  but  there  is  at  least 
equal  reason  to  predicate  divuie  inspiration  of  the  New 
Testament." 

2.  The  (ireek  expression  SitoTTvivaroQ  (2  Tim.  iii,  16) 
signifies  a  divine  action  on  the  perceptions  ("  Nemo  vir 
magnus  sine  aliquo  afilatu  tlivino  untiuam  fuit,"  Cicero, 
pro  A  rchia,  c.  8).  The  breath  of  God  is  used  as  a  ma- 
terial expression  for  his  power  (as  in  Svvafxic  vi/ldTov 
f.)r  TTi'H'na  uyiov,  Luke  i,  35 ;  xxiv,  49).  In  this  sense, 
also,  the  classics  speak  of  a  ^euTvi'suaTOi;  iyo(pir]  (Phocyl- 
ides,  \-2i),^tu-iTvtvaT0i  I'wiiooi  {Vhitarch,  Be  pUtc.  pM- 
lonw,  2;  comp.  iiTTo  Trvaufxarog  ayiov  fkriopu'oi  tXdXr- 
aav  uyioi  ^(ov  dv^pwTroi,  2  Pet.  i,  21).  The  neutral 
form,  in  the  sense  of"  God-inspired,"  is  used  by  Nonnus 
(Puniphr.  er.  Jo.  i,  27),  and  applied  to  Scripture  by  Ori- 
gen  (Horn.  21,  in  Jertm.  vol.  ii,  de  la  Rue  :  "  Sacra  volu- 
mina  spiritus  plenitudinem  spirant"). 

3.  A  psj-chological  definition  of  the  relation  of  this  di- 
vine, consequently  passively  received  perception  to  hu- 
man spontaneity,  is  given  by  Plato  in  his  doctrine  of 
the  divine  \iavia,  the  hi^toq  ilvai.  This  position  is 
the  root  of  the  divinely  implanted  tendency  to  knowl- 
edge which  has  not  vet  attained  a  clear  consciousness 
(Zeller,  Grkch.  Phil,  ii,  1G6,  275 ;  Brandis,  ii,  428).  Of 
this,  in  so  far  as  it  includes  the  idea  iii  the  form  of  beau- 
ty, artists  and  authors  say:  oh  rex^rj  ravra  to.  icaXd 
Xcyovai  TToii'iiiaTa,  aW  iv^boi  ovtsq  Kai  Kanxopivoi 
{Ion.  533).  Ou  yap  rexvi]  ravra  X'tyovcnv,  aWa  Sftiq. 
cvvafiH  {ib.  p.  534).  This  gives  rise  to  the  fiavriKl), 
which  requires  the  Trpo<t)r)Trii;  for  its  interpreter  {Tinue- 
us,  72).  This  doctrine  of  Plato  concerning  inspiration 
has  had  great  influence  on  the  Jewish  and  Christian 
doctrine.  Philo  admits  it,  and  derives  from  it  the  in- 
compatildlity  of  divine  and  human  knowledge  {Quis  re- 
rum  d.  h.  i,  511,  :Man',^) ;  ort  piv  tpuiQ  tTriXnpxpei  ro  Srtl- 
ov,  Cvtrai  rl)  av^^.^^Kivov  ■  on  0  'cKtivo  Cvei,  roir'  avi- 
ax^i  Kai  di'arEXXti.  Yet  he  does  not  limit  the  divine  in- 
fluence to  the  insi)iration  of  the  sacred  books,  and  does 
not  hesitate  to  ascribe  to  himself  an  occasional  BtoXi]- 
irrna^ai  {De  Cherubim,\,  143).  Some  of  the  Greek  fa- 
thers also  describe  the  state  of  inspiration  as  purely  pas- 
sive (.Justin,  Cohort,  c.  8  :  Oori  yap  (puffti  ovre  dripuj- 
irivy  ivvoiq.  ouro)  jXiydXa  Kai  Bila  yivwOKHV  dvbpw- 
■Koir  cvvaroir,  dXXd  ry  dv^^tv  iiri  rout;  dylovg  dv- 
Spai;  rrjviKavra  KanXSroixTtj  Jwof i^t,  olg  ov  Xoyiov  tSe- 
J]ai  re-x^nc,  dXXd  Ka'^apovg  iavrovQ  r>)  rod  ^tiov  izvsv- 
jiaroQ  trupauxtiv  tvepytitf,  'iv  avro  ro  ^tlov  t^  oi>pa- 
vou  Karibv  rrXiiKrpov,  ojffjnp  bpyuviij,  Ki^dpaq  rivug  ?) 
XvpuQ  roig  CiKaioig  dudpdai  xpf^HH'ov,  ti]v  rwv  ^fiiov 
ill-iXv  diroKoXviprj  yvioaiq.  Athenag.  Legat.  c.  9 :  ?Jo- 
/Jii^w  vpaq  oliK  dvoi'iTovg  yeyorivai  ours  rou  M<oii(Tc'wc 
oi'TE  roil  'Haaiov  Kai  roJi'  XotKuiv  7rpo<pr]Twp,  o'l  Kar 
tKTraaiv  ruiv  tv  atlroUc;  Xoyiapojv  Kivijiravrog  avrovq 
Tov  Btiou  TTfiuparoi:,  it  ivijxovvro  i'^((pujvi]aav,  cvy- 
Xp)](japivov  rov  rrvivparog,  iomi  Kai  avXrirt)g  auXhv 
iiiTzvivaai).  We  tlierefore  find  at  an  early  time  the 
notion  of  a  literal  inspiration  (Iren.  iii,  IG,  2  :  "  Potuerat 
diccrc  jMattlu-eus:  Jcsu  generatio  sic  erat.  Sed  praj- 
vidcns  Spiritus  S.  depravatores  et  pnemuniens  contra 
fraudulentiam  cornm,  per  Matthajum  ait:  Christi  gen- 
eratio sic  erat."  Clemens, Co/iorM,71,  ed.  Pott.:  'E$  o>v 
ypappanov  [he  means  the  iipu  ypdufxara,  2  Tim.  iii, 
14 J  Kai  auXXajiiou  ruiu  iipwv  rag  ^vyKf^uvag  ypa(pdg 
b  alirbg  diioXov^iog  ' AirbirroXoc  SrioTrvii'iarovg  KaXtl. 
(Jrigen,  I/om.  xxi  in  Jer. :  '•  Secundum  istiusmodi  cxpo- 
sitioiies  decct  sacras  litteras  credere  nee  unum  quidem 
apicem  habere  vacuum  sapientia  Dei").  Yet  all  these  ex- 
pressions represent  rather  the  general  religious  impres- 
siDU  than  the  settled  dogma;  hence  we  find  the  ante-Ni- 
cenc  fathers  recognising  some  of  the  heathen  books  as 
nispired,  c.  g.  the  Sibyllian  books  (Theoph.  ad  Autol.  2, 
9),  wliilst  at  the  same  time  they  expressed  views  ex- 
cluding the  idea  of  all  parts  of  Scripture  beiuL'  enuullu 
inspireiL  ^       •' 
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4.  The  definition  which  Dr.  Knapp  gives  of  inspira- 
tion is  one  which  most  will  readily  adopt.  He  says : 
"It  may  be  best  defined,  according  to  the  representa- 
tions of  the  Scriptures  themselves,  as  an  extruor^Miary 
divine  agency  upon  teachers  while  giving  histruction, 
tchether  oral  or  written,  hy  which  they  were  taught  what 
and  how  they  should  tcrite  or  speah."  The  nature,  per- 
manence, and  completeness  of  this  inspiration  are  mat- 
ters upon  which  orthodox  believers  have  differed,  (See 
below.) 

II.  The  Fact  of  the  Inspiration  of  the  Bible. — (On  this 
point  we  condense  the  arguments  of  Dr.  Leonard  Woods 
in  Kitto's  Cyclopcedia,  s.  v.,  confining  ourselves  chiefly 
to  the  question  of  the  inspiration  of  the  written  word.) 
To  prove  that  the  Scriptures  are  divinelj'  inspired,  we 
might  with  propriety  refer  to  the  excellence  of  the  doc- 
trines, precepts,  and  promises,  and  other  instructions 
which  they  contain ;  to  the  simplicity  and  majesty  of 
their  style ;  to  the  agreement  of  the  different  parts,  and 
the  scope  of  the  whole;  especially  to  the  fidl  discovery 
they  make  of  man's  fallen  and  ruined  state,  and  the  way 
of  salvation  through  a  Redeemer;  together  with  their 
power  to  enlighten  and  sanctify  the  heart,  and  the  ac- 
companying witness  of  the  Spirit  in  believers.  But  the 
more  direct  and  conclusive  evidence  that  the  Scriptures 
were  divinely  inspired  is  found  in  the  testimony  of  the 
writers  themselves.  As  the  writers  did,  by  working  mir- 
acles and  in  other  ways,  sufficiently  autlienticate  their 
divine  commission,  and  establish  their  authority  and  in- 
fallibility as  teachers  of  divine  truth,  their  testimony, 
in  regard  to  their  own  inspiration,  is  entitled  to  our  full 
confidence.  For  who  can  doubt  that  they  were  as  com- 
petent to  judge  and  as  much  disposed  to  speak  the 
truth  on  this  subject  as  on  any  other?  If,  then,  we  ad- 
mit their  divine  commission  and  authority,  why  shoidd 
we  not  rely  npon  the  plain  testimony  which  they  give 
concerning  the  divine  assistance  afforded  them  in  their 
work?  To  reject  their  testimony  in  this  case  would  be 
to  impeach  their  veracity,  and  thus  to  take  away  the 
foundation  of  the  Christian  religion. 

1.  The  prophets  generally  professed  to  speak  the  icord 
of  God.  What  they  taught  was  introduced  and  con- 
firmed by  a  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord ;"  or  "  The  Lord  spake 
to  me,  saying."  In  one  way  or  another  they  gave  clear 
proof  that  they  were  divinely  commissioned,  and  spdke 
in  the  name  of  God,  or,  as  it  is  expressed  in  the  New 
Testament,  that  God  spake  by  them. 

2.  The  Lord  Jesus  Christ  possessed  the  spirit  of  wis- 
dom without  measure,  and  came  to  bear  witness  to  the 
truth.  His  works  proved  that  he  was  what  he  declared 
himself  to  be— the  Messiah,  the  great  Prophet,  the  in- 
fallible. Teacher.  The  faith  which  rests  on  him  rests 
on  a  rock.  As  soon,  then,  as  we  learn  how  he  regarded 
the  Scriptures,  we  have  reached  the  end  of  our  inquiries. 
His  word  is  truth.  Now  every  one  who  carefulty  at- 
tends to  the  four  Gospels  will  find  that  Christ  every- 
where spoke  of  that  collection  of  writings  called  the 
Scripture  as  the  word  of  God;  that  he  regarded  the 
whole  in  this  light ;  that  he  treated  the  Scripture,  and 
every  part  of  it,  as  infallibly  true,  and  as  clothed  with 
divine  authority  —  thus  distinguishing  it  from  every 
mere  human  production.  Nothing  written  by  man  can 
be  entitled  to  the  respect  which  Christ  showed  to  the 
Scriptures.  This,  to  all  Christians,  is  direct  and  incon- 
trovertible evidence  of  the  divine  origin  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  is  by  itself  perfectly  conclusive. 

3.  But  there  is  clear  concurrent  evidence,  and  evi- 
dence still  more  specific,  in  the  writings  of  the  apostles. 
Particularly  in  one  passage  (2  Tim.  iii,  IG),  Paid  lays  it 
down  as  the  characteristic  of  "  all  Scripture"  that  it  "m 
given  by  inspiration  of  God"'  {BtoTTViimrog,  "  divinely 
insi)ired") ;  and  from  this  results  its  profitableness. 
Some  writers  think  that  the  passage  should  be  rendered 


thus:  Ml  dirbirl,, 
being  dircnc/,/   iu.yiir,,/,  /x  jirojltiihlr, 
common  rendering,  iuspiratiuu  Is  [iredicated  of  all  Scrip- 
ture.    According  to  the  other,  it  is  presupposed  as  the 


,  or,  (dl  Scripture, 
According  to  the 
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attribute  of  the  subject.  But  this  rendering  is  hablc  to 
insuperable  objections.  For  OiOTrvivaTOC  and  ucptXii^iui; 
are  connected  by  the  conjunction  Kai,  and  must  both  be 
predicates,  if  either  of  them  is ;  and  unless  one  of  them 
is  a  predicate  there  is  no  complete  sentence.  Hender- 
son remarks  that  the  mode  of  construction  referred  to 
'•is  at  variance  with  a  common  rule  of  Greek  syntax, 
which  requires  that  when  two  adjectives  are  closely 
joined,  as  BioirvevaTog  and  w^f  Ai/nof  here  are,  if  there 
be  an  ellipsis  of  the  substantive  verb  tor/',  this  verb 
must  be  supplied  after  the  former  of  the  two,  and  re- 
garded as  repeated  after  the  latter.  Now  there  exists 
precisely  sucli  an  ellijjsis  in  the  case  before  us ;  and  as 
there  is  nothing  in  the  context  which  woidd  lead  to  any 
exception  to  the  rule,  we  are  bound  to  yield  to  its  force." 
He  adds  that  "  the  evidence  in  favor  of  the  common 
rendering,  derived  from  the  fathers,  and  almost  all  the 
versions,  is  most  decided."  It  cannot  for  a  moment  be 
admitted  that  the  apostle  meant  to  signify  that  divine 
inspiration  belongs  to  a  part  of  Scripture,  but  not  to  the 
whole ;  or  that  he  meant,  as  Semler  supposes,  to  furnish 
a  criterion  by  which  to  judge  whether  any  work  is  in- 
spired or  not,  namely,  its  utiliti/.  •'  That  author  pro- 
ceeds fearlessly  to  apply  this  criterion  to  the  books  of 
the  Old  Testament,  and  to  lop  off  eight  of  them  as  not 
possessing  the  requisite  marks  of  legitimacy.  Jlany  of 
the  German  divines  adopt  Semler's  hypothesis."  But 
it  is  very  manifest  that  such  a  sense  is  not  by  any  means 
suggested  by  the  passage  itself,  and  that  it  is  utterly 
precluded  by  other  parts  of  the  New  Testament.  For 
neither  Christ  nor  any  one  of  his  apostles  ever  intimates 
a  distinction  between  some  parts  of  Scripture  which  are 
inspired  and  other  parts  which  are  not  inspired.  The 
doctrine  which  is  plainly  asserted  in  the  text  under 
consideration,  and  which  is  fully  sustained  by  the  cur- 
rent language  of  the  New  Testament,  is,  that  all  the 
icritings  denominated  the  Scriptures  are  divinely  inspired. 
■\Vhat  particular  books  have  a  right  to  be  included  un- 
der this  sacred  designation  in  the  general  opinion  of  the 
Church  is  a  question  considered  under  the  article  Can- 
on OF  Scripture. 

HI.  The  Manner  of  Inspiration. — The  iiiterior  pi-ocess 
of  the  Spirit's  action  upon  the  minds  of  the  speakers  or 
writers  was  of  course  inscrutable  (.John  iii,  8)  even  to 
themselves.  That  they  were  conscious,  however,  of  such 
an  influence  is  manifest  from  the  authoiity  with  which 
they  put  forth  their  words ;  yet,  when  they  sat  down  to 
write,  the  divine  and  the  human  elements  in  their  men- 
tal action  were  perfectlv  harmonious  and  inseparable 
(Luke  i,  3). 

As  to  the  outward  method,  "God  operated  on  the 
minds  of  inspired  men  in  a  variety  of  ways,  sometimes 
by  audible  words,  sometimes  by  direct  inward  sugges- 
tions, sometimes  by  outward  visible  signs,  sometimes 
by  the  Urim  and  Thummim,  and  sometimes  by  dreams 
and  visions.  This  variety  in  the  mode  of  divine  influ- 
ence detracted  nothing  from  its  certainty.  God  made 
known  his  will  equally  in  different  ways ;  and,  whatever 
the  mode  of  his  operation,  he  made  it  manifest  to  his 
servants  that  the  things  revealed  were  from  him."  All 
this,  however,  relates  rather  to  revelation  than  simple 
inspiration,  a  distinction  that  is  ably  made  by  Prof.  Lee 
in  his  work  on  the  subject. 

"  But  inspiration  was  concerned  not  only  in  making 
known  the  will  of  God  to  prophets  and  apostles,  but  also 
in  giving  them  direction  in  writing  the  sacred  books.  In 
this,  also,  there  was  a  diversity  in  tlie  mode  of  divine 
influence.  Sometimes  the  Spirit  of  God  moved  and 
guided  his  servants  to  write  things  which  they  could 
not  know  by  natural  means,  such  as  new  doctrines  or 
precepts,  or  predictions  of  future  events.  Sometimes 
he  moved  and  guided  them  to  write  the  history  of 
events  which  were  wholly  or  partly  known  to  them  by 
tradition,  or  by  the  testimony  of  their  contemporaries, 
or  by  their  own  observation  or  experience.  In  all  these 
cases  the  divine  Spirit  effectually  preserved  them  ('mm 
ell  error,  and  influenced  them  to  v.rite  iust  so  much  and 


in  such  a  manner  as  God  saw  to  be  best.  Rc;metimes 
he  moved  and  guided  them  to  write  a  summary  record 
of  larger  histories,  containing  what  his  infinite  wisdom 
saw  to  be  adajited  to  the  end  in  view,  that  is,  the  bene- 
fit of  his  people  in  all  ages.  Sometimes  he  influenced 
them  to  make  a  record  of  important  maxims  in  common 
use,  or  to  write  new  ones,  derived  either  from  their  own 
reason  or  experience,  or  from  special  divine  teaching. 
Sometimes  he  influenced  them  to  write  parables  or  alle- 
gories, particularly  suited  to  make  a  salutary  impression 
of  divine  things  on  the  minds  of  men ;  and  sometimes 
to  record  supernatural  visions.  In  these  and  all  other 
kinds  of  writing  the  sacred  penmen  manifestlj'  needed 
special  divine  guidance,  as  no  man  could  of  himself  at- 
tain to  infallibihty,  and  no  wisdom,  except  that  of  God, 
was  sufficient  to  determine  what  things  ought  to  be 
written  for  permanent  use  in  the  Church,  and  what 
manner  of  writing  would  be  best  fitted  to  promote  the 
great  ends  of  revelation." 

"  Some  writers  speak  of  different  modes  and  different 
kinds,  and  even  different  degrees  of  inspiration.  If 
their  meaning  is  that  God  influenced  the  minds  of  in- 
spired men  in  different  ways;  that  he  adopted  a  variety 
of  modes  in  revealing  divine  things  to  their  minds ;  that 
he  guided  them  to  give  instruction  in  prose  and  in  poe- 
try, and  in  all  the  different  forms  of  composition ;  that 
he  moved  and  guided  them  to  write  history,  prophecy, 
doctrines,  commands,  promises,  reproofs,  and  exhorta- 
tions, and  that  he  adapted  his  mode  of  operation  to  each 
of  these  cases — against  this  no  objection  can  be  made. 
The  Scriptures  do  exhibit  these  different  kinds  of  writ- 
ing and  modes  of  divine  instruction.  Still  every  part 
of  what  was  wTitten  was  divinely  inspired,  and  equally 
so.  It  is  all  the  M-ord  of  God,  and  clothed  with  divine 
authority,  as  much  as  if  it  had  all  been  made  known 
and  written  in  one  way."  "While  this  is  true  of  the 
word  as  written  or  as  originally  uttered,  it  is  not  true 
that  all  the  subject  matter  is  equally  revealed ;  for  some 
of  the  facts,  doctrines,  and  views  A\cre  known  to  the 
writers  in  their  ordinary  intelligence,  while  others  were 
specially  communicated  by  immediate  divine  aftlatus. 
In  other  words,  all  is  inspired,  but  not  all  rei-ealed. 

IV.  Theories  o/hispiratio??. — These  may  be  concisely 
stated  thus:  (1.)  The  orthodox,  or  generality  accepted 
view,  which  contents  itself  with  considering  Scrijiture 
to  be  inspired  in  such  a  sense  as  to  make  it  infallibly 
certain  when  apprehended  in  its  legitimate  sense,  and 
of  absolute  authority  in  all  matters  of  faith  and  con- 
science. This  theory  has  latelj'  been,  with  great  pro- 
priety, designated  as  the  dynamical,  purporting  that  the 
power  or  influence  is  from  God,  while  the  action  is 
human.  (2.)  The  viystical,  or  extremely  strict  view, 
thought  to  have  been  held  by  Philo,  Josephus,  and 
some  of  the  primitive  Christian  fathers  (but  condemn- 
ed by  the  early  councils  as  savoring  of  heathenish  fxav- 
T(ia),  which  regarded  the  sacred  writers  as  wholly  pos- 
sessed by  the  Spirit,  and  uttering  its  dicta  in  a  spe- 
cies of  frenzy.  This,  in  opposition  to  the  former,  has 
justly  been  characterized  as  the  mechanical  vi(;w,  de- 
noting the  passivity  of  the  inspired  subject.  (3.)  The 
latitudinarian  view,  entertained  by  Rationalists  of  all 
orders,  Avhich  deems  inspiration  l)ut  a  high  style  of  po- 
etic or  religious  fer^-or,  and  not  inconiristtnt  with  errors 
in  fact  and  sentiment. 

This  last  vie^v  is  not  to  be  confounded,  however,  with 
that  of  those  who  limit  inspiration  to  such  matters  in 
holy  Scripture  as  directly  pertain  to  the  proper  material 
of  revelation,  i.  e.  to  strictly  religious  truth,  whether  of 
doctrine  or  practice.  Among  English  divines,  those 
who  have  asserted  this  form  of  theory  are  Howe  {Divine 
Authonty  of  Scripture,  lect.  viii  and  ix),  Bp. Williams 
(Boyle  L(ci.  serm.  iv,  p.  183),  Burnet  {A  rticle  vi,  p.  157. 
Oxf.  ed.  1814),  Lowth  (Vind.  of  Lie.  Auth.  and  Insjnr. 
of  Old  and  Neiv  Testament,  p.  45  sq.),  Hey  (Theol.  Lect. 
i".  90).  Bp.  Watson  (Tracts,  iv,  44fi),  Bp.  Law  (Theory  of 
Religion),  Tomlir.e  (Theology,  i,  21),  Dr.  J.  Barrow  (Bis- 
I  sertjtcor.s,  1819.  4th  diss.),  Dean  Conybeare  {Theological 
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Lectures,  p.  186),  Bp.  Hinds  (fnspinilinn  of  Scripture, 
p.  151),  Bp.  D.Wilson  (lecture  xiii  on  Krhhmr^.  i.  JOiM, 
Parrv  {/nquiri/  into  the  yutiirc  of  the  iH.yiuntidii  <;/  ilic 
Apostles,  p.  2(5,  27),  and  Bp.  Blomrteld  {Lectnns  ,i,i  Arts. 
V.  XH-W ).  Others  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  avow 
tliat  the  value  of  the  religious  element  in  the  revelation 
would  not  be  lessened  if  errors  were  acknowledged  in 
the  scientific  and  miscellaneous  matter  which  accompa- 
nies it.  Among  those  who  have  held  this  form  of  the 
theory  are  Baxter  (A/etkod.  Tlieol.  Chr.  pt.  iii,  ch.  xii, 
9,  4),"Tillotson  {Works,  fol.  iii,  449,  sermon  1(58),  Dod- 
dridge {IJn  Jnspir.),  Warburton  {Doctr.  of  Grace,  bk.  i, 
ch.  vii),  Bp.  Ilorslcv  (serm.  39  on  Eccles.  xii,  7,  Works, 
iii,  175),  B|..  i;:iiiiloi|.h  (  /,'<  tn.  mi  Michaelis'  Jntrocl.  p.  15, 
16),  Paley  ( /.V/V.  .f  chrlsiiuiulji,  pt.  iii,  ch.  ii),  Whate- 
ly  {Kss.  OH  ]>ij'.  ill-  St.  Paul,  ess.  i  and  ix;  Sermons  on 
Fe.ftirals,  p.  90;  Pecul.  of  Christidniti/,  p.  233),  Hamp- 
den {Hampton  Lect.  p.  301),  Thirhvall  (Schleiermacher's 
Luke,  Introd.  p.  15),  Bp.  Heber  {Bampt.  Lect.  viii,  577), 
Thomas  Scott  {Essay  on  Lnspir.  p.  3),  Dr.  Pye  Smith 
(Script,  and  Geol.  p.  276,  237,  3d  ed.),  and  Dean  Alford 
(Proleff.  to  Gosp.  ed.  1859,  vol.  i,  ch.  i,  §  22).  (For  other 
writers  who  have  held  the  same  views,  see  Dr.  David- 
son's Facts,  Statements,  etc.,  in  defence  of  his  vol.  ii  of 
Home's  Introd.  1857.)  The  inadmissibility,  however,  of 
either  of  these  limitations  to  inspiration  is  evident  from 
two  considerations:  1st,  That  the  sacred  writers  them- 
selves make  no  such  discrimination  in  their  professions 
of  divine  sanction ;  and  it  would,  in  fact,  be  subversive 
of  the  above  distinction  between  inspiration  and  revela- 
tion ;  and,  2dly,  The  line  of  demarcation  between  what 
is  important  to  religion  and  what  is  not  is  too  fine  to  be 
traceil  by  any  expositor,  so  that  we  would  thus  unsettle 
our  whole  confidence  in  the  truthfulness  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. We  therefore  are  compelled  by  the  necessity  of 
the  case,  no  less  than  the  positive  declarations  of  the 
Bil)lo  itself,  to  maintain  that  "all  Scripture  is  divinely 
inspired,"  and  not  some  of  its  parts  or  statements  alone. 
At  th('  same  time  we  may,  without  inconsistency — nay, 
we  nuist,  in  the  liglit  of  just  criticism— admit  that  the 
])hnisr(,/(,//i/  in  wliiih  these  statements  is  couched  is 
oftentimes  neil  her  elegant  nor  exact.  Yet  this  does  not 
impair  their  essential  truth,  as  the  testimony  of  an  il- 
literate witness  may  be  scrupulously  truthful,  although 
confused  iu  order  and  unscientific  in  form.  Provided 
the  facts  are  substantially  given,  the  want  of  logical, 
rhetorical,  and  grammatical  precision  is  comparatively 
unimportant,  and  forms  no  ground  of  impeachment. 
The  mental  habits  of  the  sacred  writers  must  be  taken 
into  accoinit  in  order  to  arrive  at  their  meanine/,  and 
this  last,  indeed,  in  the  case  of  any  writer,  is  what  the 
reader  is  in  search  of,  and  of  which  language,  whether 
clear  or  obscure,  is  legitimately  but  the" vehicle.  The 
errors  imputed  to  the  Scriptures  by  certain  scientific 
men  have  accordingly  all  been  explained,  sooner  or  later, 
as  being  merely  apparent,  and  due  to  the  pojiular  style 
of  the  sacred  writers.  Even  the  most  difficult  instances 
of  tliese,  such  as  the  omissions  and  general  enumera- 
tions in  the  genealogies  [see  (Jkneai.ogv  ov  Ciiuist], 
arc  susceptible  of  the  same  explanation,  since  these 
were  evidently  copied  faithfaU;/  from  ]iublic  registers, 
which,  however  incorrect  they  may  seem  to  us,  were 
of  uncuK'stioned  currency  at  the  time.  A  nicety  in 
sti)i)i,iMg  to  rectify  these  (for,  be  it  observed,  no  one  was 
le<l  into  error  by  the  transcription,  since  the  writers, 
and,  indeed,  the  whole  public,  were  perfectlv  aware  of  the 
.discrepancy)  would  liave  been  a  far  greater  piece  of 
pedantry  than  for  a  modern  divine  to  pause  in  the  midst 
of  a  quotation  of  Scripture  to  correct  an  unimportant 
mistranslation  in  th(!  Antliori/.ed  Version.  Just  so  when 
our  Lord  and  the  apostle  Paul  freely  cite  passages  ac- 
cording to  the  ine.xact  rendering  of  the  Sejituagint, 
aud  sometimes  even  make  them  "the  point  of  an  argu- 
ment ;  it  is  no  disparagement  either  to  their  intelligence 
or  insjiiration,  but  rather  an  evidence  of  their  apprecia- 
tion of  the  literary  aptitudes  of  those  whom  they  ad- 
dressed.    See  Accommodation. 


On  the  other  hand,  within  the  bounds  of  the  orthodox 
view  of  inspiration,  as  above  stated,  there  are  two  epi- 
thets currently  employed  which  seem  to  border  too  close- 
ly upon  the  extravagant,  and  are  equally  unnecessary 
and  incorrect. 

1.  "  Plenary  Inspiration"  is  a  phrase  nowhere  war- 
ranted by  the  Scriptures  as  predicated  of  themselves. 
Christ  alone  was  plenarily  inspired  (.John  iii,  34)  of  all 
human  beings.  The  term  jjlenary  authority  would  be 
far  more  scriptural  and  definite. 

2.  "  I'erhiil  hispiration'  is  an  expression  still  more 
objecticjualili'  as  applied  to  the  Scriptures.     For, 

(I.)  UV/v/>-.  as  such,  are  incapable  of  inspiration.  They 
are  either  oral,  consisting  of  certain  sounds,  or  written, 
consisting  of  certain  marks  on  paper;  both  material 
signs  of  which  a  spiritual  element  cannot  properly  be 
predicated.  Thought,  ideas,  sentiments  only  can  be  in- 
spired ;  and  this  is  really  what  the  theorists  mean.  It 
is  better  to  say  so  plainly. 

(II.)  The  assumption  by  these  theorists  that  we  think 
only  in  words  is  plentifully  contradicted  by  every  man's 
consciousness.  As  children,  we  have  conceptions  long 
before  we  have  words.  The  dog  that  lies  dreaming  of 
the  chase  has  rapid  trains  of  thought,  but  not  a  syllable 
of  a  word.  We  are  constantly  exercising  perceptions 
of  shades  of  color,  and  shapes  of  matter,  for  which  there 
is  no  name.  He  must  have  a  feeble  power  of  conscious- 
ness, or  a  mighty  power  over  words,  who  is  not  often 
possessed  of  a  thought  for  which  he  pauses  for  the  word. 
We  hold  the  conception  fast,  waiting  for  its  correlative 
term  to  come.  Wlio  does  not  often  think  of  a  friend's 
face  without  being  able  to  recall  his  name  ?  Words,  it 
is  true,  enable  us  to  express  our  ideas,  and  generally 
that  expression  renders  the  conception  itself  more  dis- 
tinct. But  surely  God  is  shut  up  to  no  such  necessity 
in  communicating  his  mind  to  men.  His  Spirit  even 
gives  us  thoughts  beyond  the  compass  of  language 
{d\aX7]ra,  Horn,  viii,  26;  app-qra,  2  Cor.  xii,  4). 

(III.)  The  suggestion  of  the  ipsissima  verba  to  the 
minds  of  the  sacred  -writers  is  incompatible  with  their 
free  action,  as  evinced  in  the  varieties  and  even  blem- 
ishes of  style.  These  are  clearly  the  human  element, 
partaking  of  the  imperfection  and  diversity  inseparable 
from  man's  productions.  To  say  that  God  makes  use 
of  them  is  only  evading  the  point.  He  does  not  di- 
rectly supply  them  nor  authorize  them  ;  he  only  suffers 
them.  The  inconsistency  of  statement  by  Gaussen  and 
other  verbalists  on  this  head  is  palpable,  and  shows  the 
untenableness  of  their  position  in  the  face  of  infidel  ob- 
jections and  rationalistic  criticism.  P^qually  inconclu- 
sive and  self-contradictory  is  their  method  of  disposing 
of  the  objection  that  if  the  actual  Greek  and  Hebrew 
words  are  inspired,  no  translations  can  in  any  correla- 
tive sense  be  called  "  the  word  of  God." 

(IV.)  Nothing  is  gained  by  asserting  the  verbal  the- 
ory that  is  not  equally  secured  in  point  of  divine  sanc- 
tion and  infallible  truth  by  simplj'  claiming  for  the  Holy 
Scri|iturcs  that  their  statements  and  sentiments  sub- 
stantially and  in  their  essential  import  represent  the 
mind  and  will  of  God;  that  they  contain  divine  thoughts 
clothed  in  merely  human  language.  Such  is  the  obvi- 
ous fact,  recognised  by  every  devout  and  judicious  in- 
terpreter. Such  a  view,  indeed,  gives  far  more  dignity 
to  the  sacred  volume  than  the  mechanical  theorj'  of  a 
mere  amanuensis.  It  is  the  power  of  God  in  earthen 
vessels  (2  Cor.  iv,  7). 

(V.)  The  theorj' of  verbal  inspiration  is  comparative- 
ly recent  in  the  history  of  theology. 

[1.  J  There  is  no  such  theory  stated  in  the  Scriptures. 
Scrijitural  authority  would  preclude  all  citation  of  names, 
great  or  small,  among  the  theologians.  The  passages 
adduced  in  its  favor  have  no  pertinence. 

[2.]  The  fathers  had  no  definite  theory  of  inspiration 
at  all.  Sometimes,  in  dwelhng  upon  the  perfection  of 
Scriijture,  they  used  striking  figures  and  strong  expres- 
sions, from  which  we  might  infer  a  belief  in  verbal  in- 
spiration.    But,  on  the  other  hand,  their  ordinary  mode 
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of  commenting  on  Scripture,  of  quoting  it,  and  of  de- 
fending it,  is  inconsistent  with  such  a  belief. 

((/.)  John,  the  presbyter,  who  is  believed  to  have  been 
one  of  our  Lord's  disciples,  speaking  of  Mark's  Gospel, 
says  that  Mark  "wrote  it  with  great  accuracy,  as  Pe- 
ter's interpreter.  .  ,  .  He  committed  no  mistake  when 
he  wrote  down  things  as  he  remembered  them.  He 
was  very  careful  to  omit  nothing  of  what  he  had  heard, 
and  to  sav  nothing  false  in  what  he  related"  (Eusebius, 
nist.  En'les.  iii,  39). 

ip.)  Justin  Martyr,  after  using  the  figure  of  the  "  lyre," 
which  is  so  much  relied  upon  by  the  advocates  of  ver- 
bal inspiration,  goes  on  to  limit  his  remark  to  '•  those 
things  in  Scripture  which  are  necessary  for  us  to  know" 
{ivLst.  Ad  Grcec.  §8). 

(r.)  Irenasus,  in  a  fragment  on  "  the  style  of  St.  Paul," 
alludes  to  the  fact  that  his  sentences  were  sometimes 
"  unsyntactic,"  and  accounts  for  it  by  the  "  rapidity  of 
his  utterances  (relocitas  sermonurn),  and  the  impulsive- 
ness of  spirit  which  distinguished  him." 

(d.)  Clemens  Alexandrinus  states  that  "  Peter  having 
preached  the  Gospel  at  Kome  .  .  .  many  present  ex- 
horted Mark  to  write  the  things  which  had  been  spoken, 
since  he  had  long  accompanied  Peter,  and  remembered 
what  he  had  said ;  and  when  he  had  composed  the  Cios- 
pel,  he  delivered  it  to  them  who  had  asked  it  of  him" 
(Eusebius,  Hist.  Eccles.  vi,  14). 

(e.)  Origen,  speaking  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
remarks  that  the  "  thoughts  are  I'aul's,  but  the  language 
belongs  to  some  ^le  who  committed  to  writing  what 
the  apostle  said,  and,  as  it  were,  reduced  to  commenta- 
ries the  things  spoken  by  his  master.  But  the  ideas 
are  admirable,  and  not  inferior  to  the  ackno^vledged 
writings  of  the  apostle."  Again,  speaking  of  an  appar- 
ent discrepancy  between  John  and  Matthew,  Origen 
says,  "  I  believe  it  to  be  impossible  for  those  who  upon 
this  subject  direct  attention  merely  to  the  external  his- 
tory, to  prove  that  this  apparent  contradiction  can  be 
reconciled"  (Origen,  in  Johann.  i,  183). 

{f.)  Chrysostom  remarks  on  Acts  xxvi,  6 :  "  Here  Paul 
speaks  humanly,  and  does  not  throughout  enjoy  grace, 
but  is  permitted  to  intermix  even  his  own  materials." 

{cj.)  Augustine  declares  that  the  evangelists  wrote 
more  or  less  fully,  "  according  as  each  remembered,  and 
as  each  had  it  in  his  heart  (ut  quisque  mcminerat,  et  ut 
cuique  cordi  erat) ;"  and  asserts  that  the  "  truth  is  not 
bound  to  the  words,"  and  that  the  "  language  of  the 
evangelists  might  be  ever  so  different,  provided  their 
thoufjhts  were  the  same"  (August.  De  Consensu  Evangel- 
ist, ii,  12, 28). 

[3.  ]  The  period  between  the  fathers  and  the  school- 
men is  of  so  little  value  in  the  history  of  theology  that 
it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  refer  to  it.  One  or  two 
writers  of  some  note  in  this  period  adopted  verbal  in- 
spiration, but  there  was  no  received  theorj'  of  the  kind. 
Agobard,  archbishop  of  Lyons,  in  answer  to  Fredegis 
(who  is  cited  by  Prof.  Harris),  asks,  "  What  absurdity 
follows  if  the  notion  be  adopted  that  the  Holy  Spirit  not 
only  inspired  the  prophets  and  apostles  with  the  sense 
of  their  teachings,  but  also  fashioned  on  their  lips  the 
verj^  words  themselves,  bodily  and  outwardly  (corporea 
verba  extrinsecus  in  ofa  illorum)"  (Agobard,  Contra 
Frederjisitm,  c.  12). 

[4.]  By  the  schoolmen,  and  subsequently  by  the  doc- 
tors of  the  Chiu-ch  in  general,  a  distinction  was  made 
in  inspiration  between  revelatio  and  assistentia. 

[5.]  Of  the  great  reformers,  Luther,  iNIelancthon,  Cal- 
vin, and  Zwinglius,  not  one  maintained  any  such  doc- 
trine as  that  of  verbal  inspiration,  while  they  all  speak 
in  the  strongest  jiossible  language  of  the  divinity,  cred- 
ibility, and  infallibility  of  the  sacred  ^\Titings. 

[6.]  It  was  in  the  17th  century  that  the  notion  of 
verbal  inspiration,  which  had  before  only  floated  about 
from  one  individual  mind  to  another,  took  the  shape  of 
a  definite  theory,  and  received  a  proper  ecclesiastical 
sanction.  The  subject  was  treated  at  length  by  Calovi- 
ns  (the  bitter  opponent  of  Grotius  and  Calixtus),  who 


set  forth  the  verbal  theorj'  very  fully ;  and  later  writers, 
both  Lutheran  and  Reformed,  carried  it  so  far  as  to  ex- 
tend inspiration  to  the  vowel-points  and  the  punctua- 
tion. The  Formula  Consensus  llelretici  declares  that 
the  Old  Testament  "  is  Otoirvivaroi:,  equally  as  regards 
the  consonants,  the  vowels,  and  the  vowel-points,  or  at 
least  their  force." 

V.  Literature. — Early  treatises  on  the  subject,  of  a 
general  character,  are  those  of  Quenstedt,Carpzov,  Weg- 
ner,  Lange,  Le  Clerc,  Lowth,  Lamothe,  Clarke,  Doddridge, 
etc.,  which  rather  belong  to  the  jirovince  of  "  Introduc- 
tion" (q.  V.) ;  more  explict  are  the  works  of  Bajdy,  Es- 
say on  Inspiration  (London,  1707,  1708);  Jatjuelot,  La 
Verite  et  V Insjnration  des  livres  du  V.  et  K.  T.  (Kotterd. 
1715) ;  Calamy,  Inspiration  of  0.  and  N.  Test.  (London, 
1710)  ;  Martense,  Christiame  doctrinm  de  dirina  Sacra- 
rum  Litterarum  inspir.  rimlicim  (Jena,  1724)  ;  Klemm, 
Thcopmn.<t.Sacr<,nini  ].itl.  <,.<.«  rt<i  (Tiili.  17-1?,) ;  Stosch, 
1)1  iliiiiliri  Ajinslnll.  th,:qiit,ii.<i;,i.  til  III  ijiiiiniJi  (urn  spe- 
ciali  ((Hii'lplidl..  I7.V1);  nulLstecU.  Vv'  n  ra  >S'.  ,S.  inspi- 
nilidiii.-i  iiiilul,  (('iiliiirg.  1757  sq.) ;  Teller,  y^e  insjjir.  di- 
rina \',i/iiiii  Siirroriiiii  (Helmst,  17G2);  also  Diss. de  Li- 
sjiir.  Srrij,/.  S,i,:jii,r„'i,iformando  (Helmst.  17G4) ;  Toll- 
ncr,  Die  (iiittlirhi  i:iiii,,hiuiij  <h  r  hiitiijin  Svhrift  unter- 
suckt  (Mittau  and  Lci|i/.ig,  177-J):  Jaiildiisky,  V-'e  ^son- 
vtvaria  Srriptnrinn  .SucKiniiii  X.  T.  [in  his  Opusc.  ed. 
te  Water,  iv,  42o-o4) ;  Wakefield,  Essay  on  Inspiration 
(Lond.  1781);  IMeycr,  De  Inspiratione  S.  S.  (Tr.  ad  Kh. 
1784) ;  Hegclmaicr,  De  Tlcopneustia  ejvsque  statu  in  vi- 
ris  .^,iii,ii<  Lihli.  Siirr.  itiirtnrihus  (Tub.  1784) ;  MiUer, 


i/iinnii  nec  omniscientiam  quasi 
ifuisse  (Gott.1789);  Henck- 


el,  Insjnrationem  Ecr.  et  A  cf.  sine  nllo  relic/ionis  damno 
negari  posse  dubitatum  (Frcft.  ad  V.  1793) :  the  definite 
questions  of  the  extent  and  character  of  inspiration, 
however,  are  specially  discussed  in  the  works  of  jMoore, 
Plenary  Inspiration  of  the  X.  T.  (Lond.  1793) ;  Jesse,  On' 
the  Learning  and  Inspiration  of  the  Apostles  (London, 
1798) ;  Findlay,  The  Dirine  Insjnration  of  the  Jewish 
Scripttires,  etc.  (Lond.  1803) ;  Dick,  Essay  on  the  Inspi- 
ration of  the  Holy  Scripturr.^  (Glasgow,  i800;  4th  edit, 
1840) ;  Sontag,  Doctr.  iiisj.iriitiitii'.t  ijusque  ratio,  hist,  et 
iisus  jwpularis  (Heidelberg.  b'^Ki) ;  Dullo,  Ueher  d.gottl. 
Eingebung  des  X.  T.  (Jena,  islli) ;  H.  Planck,  Ueber  Of- 
fenbarung  u.  Inspiration  [opposed  to  Schleiermacher's 
views]  (Gott.  1817);  Kennel,  ^Voo/s  of  Insinration  [N. 
T.  compared  with  Apocrj'pha]  (Lond.  1822) ;  Parry,  In- 
quiry into  the  Xature  and  Extent  of  the  Inspiration  of  the 
Writers  of  the  X.  T.  (2d  edit.  London,  1822) ;  Macleod, 
Viete  of  Inspiration  [general  statement  of  fact]  (Glasg. 
1827);  Carson,  Theories  of  Inspiration  [review  of  Wil- 
son, Pye  Smith,  and  Dick]  (Edinb.  1830) ;  Haldane,  2"Ae 
Books  of  the  0.  and  X.  T.  priinil  to  be  canonical,  and 
their  Verbal  Inspiraiidii  iiKii/ituiiinl  and  established,  etc. 
[a  brief  partisan  treatise]  (Tith  ed.  ICdinb.  1853) ;  Hinds, 
Bp.,  Proofs,  Xature,  and  Ea-tiut  of  Inspiration  (Oxford, 
1831) ;  Eraser,  Essay  on  the  Plenary  and  Verbal  Itispira- 
tion  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  [a  popular  view]  (in  New 
Family  Library,  vol.  ii,  Edinb.  1834) ;  Henderson,  Divine 
Inspiration  [a  calm  and  judicious  treatise,  endeavoring 
to  reconcile  the  extreme  theories,  and  therefore  some- 
what inconsistent  with  itself]  (London,  1836;  4th  edit. 
1852) ;  Carson,  Divine  Inspiration  [strictures  on  Hen- 
derson] (London,  1837);  Gaussen,  Theojmetistie  [a  rhe- 
torical rather  than  logical  plea  for  the  extreme  view] 
(2d  ed.  1842;  translated  into  English,  Edinburgh,  1850; 
I3oston,  1850) ;  Jahn,  .1  d  qimsdam  pertinent promiss.  Sp. 
S.  sec.  X.  Test.  (Basle,  1>!41)  ;  Leblois,  Sur  l' Inspiration 
des  premiers  Chretiens  (Strasl)urg.  1S50);  Caxson,  Inspi- 
ration [violent]  (Dublin,  1864) ;  L(;e,  Inspiration  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  [an  excellent  work,  making  many  good 
distinctions,  and  giving  the  history,  but  defective  in 
arrangement  and  exactness]  (Dublin,  1857,  2d  edit.).; 
Wordsworth,  Inspiration  of  Canon  [apologetic]  (Lon- 
don, 1848, 1851  ;  Philadelphia,  1854);  Lord,  Plenary  In- 
sfiiratimi  of  the  Scriptures  [an  extremist]  (New  York, 
1858);  ^lac\\SMg)At,Inspir. Infull.  and  Author.  ofSa-ip- 
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tures  [apologetic]  (London,  185G) ;  Bannermann,  Truth 
and  A  uthority  of  Scripture  [aims  at  orthodoxy,  but  fails 
to  meet  the  controversy  fully]  (Ediiib.  18(;4) ;  Hannah, 
iJivine  and  Human  Elements  in  IIoli/  Scripture  (Bamp- 
ton  Lect.  for  1853 ;  presents  many  points  clearly) ;  Kowe, 
Nature  and  Extent  of  Insjnration  [limited  in  plan] 
(London,  1804);  Warrington,  Inspiration,  its  Limits  and 
Effects  [chiefly  apologetic]  (London,  18G7) ;  Curtis,  Hu- 
man Element  in  Inspiration  [Rationalistic]  (N.  Y.  1867). 
See  also  Home,  Introduction,  i ;  Witsius,  Miscell.  Sac.  i, 
p.  262  sq. :  Twestcn,  Dor/matik,  i,  sec.  23-28 ;  Hill,  Lec- 
tures on  Diciniti/,  bk.  ii,  ch.  i ;  Tholuck,  in  the  Jour,  of 
Sac.  Lit.  July,  1854,  p.  331  S(i.  [takes  rather  a  low  posi- 
tion for  orthodoxy]  (from  the  Deutsche  Zeitschr.  1850) ; 
■Steudel,  in  the  Tubinff.  Zeitschr.  1840  [takes  more  ad- 
vanced ground]  (transl.  in  the  Brit,  and  For.  Ev.  Rev. 
Oct.  1862) ;  Rudelbach,  in  the  Zeitschr.  f.  Luth.  Theol. 
1860  [mostly  historical]  (transl.  in  part  in  the  Brit,  and 
For.  Ei:  Rex:  April,  1863) ;  Westcott,  Introd.  to  the  Gos- 
pels, p.  5,  383 ;  Donaldson,  Hist.  Chrkt.  Lit.  and  Doctr. 
(see  Theol.  Index,  vol.  iii) ;  Werner,  Gesch.  d.  apolog.  u. 
polem.  Litter,  d.  chris/l.  Thi  <>}.  v.  .!  Ill  si|. ;  Deuziger,  Die 
theol.  Lehre  v.  d.  Iii^pir.tthni  mil  iU  -.hhinKj  anf  uiannif)- 
faltirje  dltere  und  mui  rr  Aliirnntf/iii  r.  rirhtipen  undcor- 
recten  Begriffen  (in  the  Rel.  Erkliir.  ii.  156-242) ;  Fr.  de 
Rougemout,  Christ  et  ses  temoins  (Paris,  1856,  2  vols.) 
[opposes  Gaussen  and  the  false  spiritualism  of  the  Stras- 
burg  school  of  Scherer  and  others] ;  Lange,  Philosoph. 
Dofjm.  p.  540  sq. ;  Pye  Smith,  First  Lines  of  Christian 
Theol.  (see  Index :  "  Scripture") ;  Anberlen,  Die.  Reve- 
lation, p.  204, 233  sq.,  245  ;  Martcnscn,  ( lirislinn  Dorpaat. 
p.  18,  338  sq.,  402  sq.;  Farrar,  ('/■///,,//  lli<l,,r,i  of  Free 
Thought  (see  Index);  Donaldson,  Chrhliaii  Orthodoxy, 
ch.  iii  and  Appendix  v ;  Baur,  Dogmcngesch.  (see  Index 
to  each  vol.  i-iii);  Bull,  Theol.  ii,"  152;  Delitzsch,  Bihl. 
Psychol,  p.  433 ;  Liddon,  Bampt.  Lect.  1866,  p.  45, 219 ;  Au- 
gusti,  Dogmcngesch.  i,  ii  (see  Index) ;  Miinscher,  Dogmcn- 
gesch. ii,  219;  Kahnis,  T'w  C'lnrch,  p.  116;  Bickersteth, 
Christ.  Stu  I.  xx'^m-.  Aids  to  Faith.  \\  2X7  sq. ;  Noaudcr, 
Ch.  Dogm.  ii, 433, 442, 607 ;  Hurst,  nulh<,„ii;.<n,.  p.  200  sq., 
546  sq.;  Carmichael,  Theol.  and  MiJnjih.  nf  Scripture,  i, 
1  sq.;  Maurice,  Theolog.  Essays,  p.  314;  Engl.  Rev.  xii, 
247;  Zo«rf.  Q'/ar/. /?«?(.•.  1856,  p.  559 ;  1860,  p.  527;  1865, 
p.  260;  Xorth.  Brit.  Rev.  xxv,  74;  Stud.  u.  Krit.  1869, 
p.  468;  Bib.  Sacra,  1865.  p.  350,  519;  Oct.  1867,  p.  67, 
193;  1868,  p.  192  sq.,  316,  381;  1869,  p.  588;  1870,  p.  33; 
Christian  Remembrancer,  1856,  art.  i ;  Jan.  1862,  p.  506 ; 
1868,  p.  287;  Christian  Examiner,  1865,  p.  255;  Meth. 
Quart.  Rev.  18.50,  p.  500;  1855,  p.  395;  1867  and  1868, 
Dr.  Haven  on  Inspiration ;  1870,  p.  1 10 ;  New  Englamler, 
1861,  p.  809;  1863,  p,  95;  Oct.  1867;  Westm.  Rev.  IHU, 
p.  2.55,  257 ;  Am.  Presb.  Rev.  1854,  p.  141 ;  1860,  p.  182  ;' 
1865,  p.  328,  519 ;  Oct.  1866 ;  Princeton  Rep.  1857,  p.  660  \ 
Bapt.  (luart.  Rev.  Jan.  1868. 

Inspired,  the  name  of  a  sect  which  existed  for 
.sonu'  l.')ii  years  in  Germany,  and  remnants  of  wliich  are 
still  to  be  found  in  the  United  States.  They  owe  their 
origin  i)artly  to  the  French  Prophets  [see  CA.MiSAuns], 
•partly  to  the  (Jermau  Separatists  (q.  v.).  Their  name 
they  derived  from  the  fact  that,  aside  from  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  Scriptures,  they  also  believe  in  an  immedi- 
ate divine  inspiration,  affecting  the  person  in  such  a 
manner  that  he  becomes  the  instrument  bv  which  the 
Holy  Spirit  manifests  itself,  and  he  is  therefore  to  be 
obeyed  by  the  faithful.  After  the  unfortunate  conclu- 
sion of  the  religious  war  in  the  Cevennes,  a  large  num- 
ber of  these  French  Prophets,  for  the  most  part  honest, 
but  ni  whom  bodily  suflTerings  had  exalted  the  mind 
until  they  believed  themselves  directly  inspired  by  (Jod 
went  to  England  and  Scotland.  INIost  important  among 
them  at  that  time  were  Elie  iAIarion,  Durandc  Fagc^ 
Jean  Cavalier,  and  Jean  Allnut.  These  prophets  preac"h- 
ed  against  France,  and  especially  against  the  pajiaey, 
which  latter  they  considered  as  the  Anti-Christ.  They 
soon,  however,  became  olijects  of  suspicion  on  accoun't 
of  their  attempts  at  raising  the  dead,  »nd  were  expelled 
from  the  established  Episcopal  Church.    Obliged,  there- 


fore, to  form  a  separate  sect,  Allnut  and  Marion,  with 
their  adherents,  connected  themselves  for  a  while  with 
the  French  Reformed  churches  of  the  Netherlands,  but 
they  failed  also  here  to  acquire  any  influence.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  obtained  great  consideration  among 
the  Pietists  and  Separatists  of  Northern  and  Western 
Germany,  and  established  separate  congregations  at 
Halle  (1713)  and  Berlin  (1714).  From  Halle  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Inspired  were  disseminated  into  the  neigh- 
boring regions,  and  communities,  composed  chieflj'  of 
Separatist  emigrants  from  France  and  Suabia,  soon 
formed  in  many  places.  Their  chiefs  were  E.  L.  Gru- 
ber,  at  Himbach,  near  Hanau  (born  1665,  f  1728) ;  A. 
Gross,  in  Frankfort ;  the  saddler,  J.  F.  Rock,  at  Him- 
bach ;  and  the  hermit,  E.  C.  Hochmann,  at  Schwarze- 
nau,  near  Berleburg  (born  1670,  f  1721).  In  1716  they 
took  the  name  of  Truly  Dispired  (see  J.  J.  'Wiukel,  ( V;.v- 
imir,  Bielef.  1850).  Their  organization  was  based  on 
the  so-called  twenty-four  rules  of  true  sanctitication  and 
of  holy  conduct,  taken  mainly  from  an  address  of  Johann 
A.  Gruber  in  1716.  Up  to  1719  they  counted  nine  of 
their  members  endowed  with  the  gift  of  inspiration. 
In  order  to  make  proselytes,  these  travelled  through  all 
the  neighboring  districts,  Switzerland  and  Western  Ger- 
many, especially  the  Palatinate  and  Alsace,  and  even 
visited  Saxony  and  Bohemia.  They  established  com- 
munities at  Schwarzenau,  Homringhausen,  near  Berle- 
burg, Himbach  and  Bergheim,  Nonneburg,  Diidelsheim, 
Budingen,  Birstein  in  AVetteraw,  Anwetler  in  the  Palat- 
inate, Gijppingen,  Calw,  Stuttgart,  Heilbronn,  Ulm, 
^Memmingen  in  Wiirtemberg,  Scliaffhauscn,  Zfiricli, 
Berne,  Diesbach,  Amsoldingen  in  Switzerland.  In  the 
mean  time  the  number  of  inspired  members  did  not  in- 
crease, and  the  eight  died  out  one  by  one,  until,  in  1719, 
Rock  alone  remained,  and  he  continued  to  be  the  head 
of  the  sect  until  his  death  in  1749.  From  that  time  the 
sect  gradually  lost  its  influence.  A  number  of  former 
members,  under  the  leadership  of  Gruber,  Gleim,  Mack- 
inet,  and  other  Separatists,  emigrated  to  America,  and 
settled  at  Germantown,  Pa,  In  1730,  when  the  Herrn- 
hut  movement  begun.  Rock  had  some  difficulties  Avith 
his  former  friend  Zinzendorf,  ^vhich  proved  fatal  to  the 
interest  of  the  Inspired.  He  also  hatl  a  long  controver- 
sy with  the  Jlystic  Separatist  Johann  Kaiser,  who  had 
founded  a  Philadelphian  commmiity  at  Stuttgart  in 
1710,  and  founded  an  Inspired  one  in  1717.  In  1745-50 
communities  at  Wetteraw  and  Herrlfliaag  became  con- 
verts to  the  enthusiasts,  who  even  at  that  time  succeed- 
ed in  making  proselytes.  They  were  joined  by  the 
court  preacher  Kiimpf,  of  Bauhl,  in  Alsace,  who  remain- 
ed attached  to  the  cause  until  his  death  in  1753,  and 
the  celebrated  theologians  Ottinger  and  Tersteegen 
themselves  were  for  a  time  fovorable  to  the  movement. 
After  1816  the  sect  recci^-ed  a  new  impulse,  and  reor- 
ganized themselves  under  the  leadership  of  IMichael 
Krausert,  a  tailor  of  Strasburg,  and  later  under  Christian 
Metz  (born  at  Neuwied  in  1792),  but,  being  subjected  to 
severe  oppression  by  the  civil  authority,  they  emigra- 
ted, numbering  about  800,  in  1841,  to  this  country,  and 
settled  at  libenezer,  near  Buffalo,  in  the  state  of  New 
York.  They  established  a  community  which  still  ex- 
ists at  that  place.  Thej'  support  themselves  by  agri- 
culture and  the  manufacturing  of  cloth,  practising  com- 
munism to  a  certain  extent ;  their  numbers  are  about 
2000.  They  have  also  established  colonies  in  Canada 
and  (since  1854)  in  Iowa.  The  Inspired  occupy  a 
place  midway  between  the  Separatists  and  the  Herrn- 
hutters.  In  their  doctrines  they  are  evangelical,  but 
they  reject  the  sacraments,  and  disclaim  any  relation  to 
the  Evangelical  Church.  They  consider  themselves 
soldiers  of  Christ,  and,  as  such,  obliged  to  lead  a  life  of 
renouncement  and  abnegation ;  in  their  practice  they 
follow  the  principles  of  the  Jlystic  Schwenkfeld,  J. 
Biihm,  Weigel,  etc.  Inspiration,  they  believe,  is  always 
preceded  by  some  material  sign  or  physical  sensation, 
such  as  a  burning  in  the  chest,  cessation  of  breathing, 
convulsive  motions  of  the  arms,  etc.,  after  which,  in  a 
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sort  of  somnambulic  state,  the  inspired  person  receives 
and  manifests  the  divine  inspiration  :  this  manifestation 
consists  sometimes  only  in  convulsive  motions,  or  in 
broken  sentences,  which  latter  arc  generally  invitations 
to  repentance  and  amendment,  or  denunciations  of  some 
adversary.  The  congregations  are  governed  by  a  chief 
and  two  elders,  and  they  hold  occasional  conferences  to- 
gether. They  have  no  regular  ministry,  but  all  mem- 
bers, of  both  sexes,  are  reciuired  to  contribute  to  the 
common  edification  by  praying  aloud  in  the  assemblies ; 
besides  this,  if  an  Inspired  teacher  is  present,  and  feels 
insjiired,  he  preaches ;  if  not,  he  reads  some  passages  of 
Scripture,  or  the  recorded  utterances  of  some  Inspired 
members.  They  have  also  a  particular  collection  of 
hymns.  Their  principal  festivals  are  love-feasts,  at 
whicli  preaching  is  generally  part  of  the  order  of  exer- 
cises of  the  day.  These  festivals  are  announced  long 
beforehand,  but  none  take  part  in  them  except  those 
who  are  personally  invited  to  do  so  by  the  Inspired 
leaders.  The  week  before  a  love-feast  is  always  a  sea- 
son of  especial  fasting,  penitence,  and  prayer,  and  the 
day  preceding  it  is  still  more  strictly  observed.  Pray- 
er, singing,  prophesying,  and  feet-washing  always  pre- 
cede the  love-feast,  at  which  the  persons  invited  jjartake 
of  cake  and  wine.  See  M.  Giibel,  Gcsch.  d.  icahrm  In- 
spirati<ms(jemeinden  von  1088-185-1  (in  the  Zcitschvift  fur 
hist.  Tlu'oUujk',  1854):  Schriickli,  Kirrheinjexchichtc  k  d. 
Rcf or  mat  i<  ill,  \in,  401  sq. ;  ><i.-h\vi:c],  Kirc/iou/esr/ur/ite  d. 
18'"""  J(thrhnndi-rti<,  ii,  div.  ii,  1(117  s(j. ;  Baumgarten,  Ge- 
schichti'  d.  Udifj.  Partheien,  p.  1048  sq. 

Iiistallare.     See  Installation. 

Installation  (Low  Lat.  in  and  stallnm,  a  seat)  is  a 
name  in  some  churches  for  the  ceremonial  act  or  process 
by  which  an  ordained  minister  is  formally  put  into  pos- 
session of  his  office,  and  by  which  he  is  fully  empowered 
not  alone  to  exercise  its  functions,  but  to  enjoy  its  hon- 
ors and  emoluments.  The  ceremonial  form,  as  well  as 
the  name,  differs  according  to  the  office  which  is  con- 
ferred, as  enthronization  for  a  bishop,  induction  for  a  min- 
ister, etc.  Installation  in  the  English  Church,  however, 
properly  regards  only  the  office  of  a  canon  or  prebend- 
arj'.  The  word  is  also  used  generally  for  a  formal  in- 
troduction to  any  office.  "  Though  technically  distin- 
guished in  modern  times  from  the  act  of  ordination,  it  is 
virtually  included  in  the  '  ordination'  services  whenever 
the  minister  is  inducted  into  the  pastoral  office  for  the 
first  time.  But  when,  having  been  previously  ordain- 
ed, he  forms  another  pastoral  connection,  the  public  and 
official  induction  is  termed  simply  an  'installation.'" 
See  Chambers,  Cyclop,  s.  v. ;  Walcott,  Sacred  A  7-chccol. 
p.  329  (for  the  use  of  the  term  as  used  in  the  English 
Church);  Conr/regat.  Quarterly,  1868,  p.  340. 

Instinct,  that  ]iower  which  acts  on  and  impels  any 
(Jreature  to  a  particular  manner  of  conduct,  not  by  a 
view  of  the  beneficial  consequences,  but  merely  from  a 
strong  impulse,  supposed  to  be  necessary  in  its  effects, 
and  to  be  given  in  order  to  supply  the  place  of  reason. 
— Henderson's  Buck,  Theol.  Diet.  s.  v. 

Institutio  is  one  of  the  names  by  which  the  ad- 
dresses on  the  Catechism  or  the  catechetical  instruction 
was  designated  in  the  Christian  Church  after  the  time 
of  Charlemagne.     See  Catechism. 

Institution,  an  established  custom  or  law ;  a  pre- 
cept, maxim,  or  principle.  Institutions  may  be  consid- 
ered as  positive,  moral,  and  human.  1 .  Those  are  called 
positive  institutions  or  precepts  which  are  not  founded 
upon  any  reasons  known  to  those  to  whom  they  are 
given,  or  discoverable  by  them,  but  which  are  observed 
merely  because  some  superior  has  commanded  them.  2. 
Moral  are  those,  the  reasons  of  which  we  see,  and  the 
duties  of  which  arise  out  of  the  nature  of  the  case  itself, 
prior  to  external  command.  3.  Human  are  generally 
applied  to  those  inventions  of  men,  or  means  of  honor- 
ing God,  which  are  not  appointed  by  him,  and  which 
are  numerous  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  too  many  of 
them  in  Protestant  churches.     See  Butler's  Analor/y,  p. 


214;  Doddridge's  Led.  lect.  158;  Robinson's  Claude,  i, 
217;  ii,  258;  Burroughs,  Xlisc.  on  Positive  Instituiivns ; 
Bp.  Hoadley 's  Plain  A  ccount,  p.  3 ;  Buck,  Theol.  Diet.  s.  v. 

INSTITUTION,  in  Church  law,  means  the  final  and 
authoritative  ajjpointment  to  a  church  benefice — more 
especially  a  bishopric — by  the  person  with  whom  such 
right  of  appointment  ultimately  rests.  Thus,  in  the 
Koman  Catholic  Church — even  after  the  election  of  a 
bishop  by  the  chapter,  or  his  nomination  by  the  crown, 
when  that  right  belongs  to  the  crown — it  is  only  the 
pope  who  confers  imtitution.  In  English  usage,  insti- 
tution is  a  conveyance  of  the  cure  of  souls  by  the  l.ish- 
op,  who,  or  whose  deputy,  reads  the  words  of  the  insti- 
tution, whUe  the  clerk  kneels.  The  institution  vests 
the  benefice  in  the  clerk,  for  the  purpose  of  spiritual 
duty,  who  thereupon  becomes  entitled  to  the  profits 
thereof.  But  the  title  is  not  complete  till  induction  (q. 
V.).— Chambers,  Cyclopwdia,  s.  v. 

Institution  of  a  Christian  Man,  also  called 
The  Bishop's  Bool;  is  the  name  of  a  book  containing  an 
exposition  of  the  Apostles'  Creed,  the  Seven  Sacraments, 
the  Ten  Commandments,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Ave 
JMaria,  Justification,  and  Purgatory,  which  was  drawn 
up  by  a  committee  of  prelates  and  divines  of  the  Eng- 
lish Church  in  1537,  "  for  a  direction  for  the  bishops  and 
clergy,"  and  to  be  "  an  authoritative  explanation  of  the 
doctrine  of  faith  and  manners,"  and  a  sort  of  standard 
for  the  desk  and  the  pulpit,  or,  as  it  itself  expresses  it, 
for  the  clergy  "  to  govern  themselves  in  the  instruction 
of  their  flocks  by  this  rule."  Some  say  that  Stephen 
Povmet,  bishop  of  Winchester,  wrote  the  book  himself, 
and  that  a  committee  of  prelates  and  divines  gave  it 
their  sanction.  It  was  called  forth  at  the  time  of  the 
early  reformatory  ecclesiastical  movements  in  England 
during  the  reign  of  Henry  YIII.  At  the  time  of  the 
pulilication  of  the  "Institution  of  a  Clirisiinn  Man" 
(printed  i]i  Formularies  of  Faith  jnit  j'orlh  /»/  inillmriltj 
durimj  the  Utiyn  of  Henry  VIII,  (Jxf.  1825),  the  liing" 
lish  Church  had  become  alienated  from  the  Church  of 
Rome ;  at  least  king  Henry  had  laid  claim  to  his  sover- 
eignty over  the  Church  in  his  dominions,  which  an 
act  of  Parliament  in  1538  had  secured  him,  and,  with 
few  dissentient  voices,  the  clergy  of  the  land  had  sec- 
onded the  opinion  of  Parliament.  In  1536  a  convoca- 
tion, called  "  the  Southern  Convocation,"  published  a 
manifesto,  entitled  "  Articles  to  stahlyshe  Christen  quiet- 
ness, and  unitee  amonge  us,  and  to  aroydc  cvti  utiniis  npin- 
ions,"  which  are  generally  regarded  as  i  he  si.-it  iii^-|i(iint 
ofthe English  Reformation.  "Bul.ii]iiiii  the  \vl](.lc.tliese 
articles  breathed  rather  the  animus  of  tlie  jNliddle  Ages. 
Thus  they  took,  on  the  doctrine  of  justification,  a  course 
midway  between  the  Romanists  and  the  Lutherans. 
They  had  also  paid  reverence  to  some  of  tlie  Romish  su- 
perstitions, as  the  use  of  images,  invocation  of  saints,  and 
still  held  to  the  doctrine  of  purgatory,  which  was  at  this 
time  beginning  to  encounter  a  determined  opposition 
from  the  more  radical  reformers.  To  represent  more 
truly  the  real  desires  and  opinions  ofthe  English  Cliiu'ch, 
the  Bishops'  Book  was  launched.  It  discussed  at  length 
the  Romish  superstitions  which  the  Southern  Convoca- 
tion had  sanctioned,  and  declared  against  a  fmther  ad- 
herence to  them  by  the  English  people.  They  also 
held  that  the  fabric  of  the  papal  monarchy  was  alto- 
gether human ;  that  its  growth  was  traceable  partly  to 
the  favor  and  indulgence  of  the  Roman  emperors,  and 
partly  to  ambitious  artifices  of  the  popes  themselves; 
that  just  as  men  originally  made  and  sanctioned  it,  so 
might  they,  if  occasion  should  arise,  withdraw  from  it 
their  confidence,  and  thus  reoccupy  the  ground  on  which 
all  Christians  must  have  stood  anterior  to  the  Middle 
Ages."  See  Hardwick,  Reformation,  p.  202 ;  Collier,  Ec- 
cles.  Hist,  of  England,  anno  1537. 

Instruction.     See  Education. 

Instrument  CpS,  IceW,  ottXov,  general  names  for 
&x\y  implement,  vessel,  etc.').     SeeMrsic;  Armor. 

Instrumental  Music.     See  Music. 
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Instrumentum  pacis.  At  the  pax  tecum  (q.  v.) 
in  sacred  nia.s--i,  the  celebrant  of  the  mass  gives  to  the 
deacon  the  kiss  of  peace,  wliich  the  latter  gives  to  the 
subdcaeon.  and  then  it  is  transmitted  successively  to  the 
other  inferior  clergj'  present.  Since  Innocent  Ill's  time 
it  is  customary  to  use  for  this  piu-pose  an  image  of  the 
crucitiod  Christ,  which  is  handed  to  the  different  cler- 
gy for  tlie  |)urpose  of  besto\ving  upon  it  the  kiss  in  token 
of  hrollierly  love  (such  are  also  used  at  the  coronation 
of  Itoinan  CatlioUc  princes),  and  the  image  is  therefore 
called  instrumentum  pads,  '•  the  instrument  of  peace," 
See  ThcoL  Uidi:  Lex.  ii,  410. 

Insufflation.     See  Exorcist. 

Iiisulani  {idanders)  is  an  old  name  by  which  the 
monks  who  belonged  to  the  famous  monastery  iu  the 
island  of  Lewis  were  known. 

Insult,  or  such  a  treatment  of  another,  in  word  or 
deed,  as  to  express  contempt,  is  not  definitely  taken  cog- 
nizance of  in  tlie  Mosaic  law ;  only  the  reviling  of  su- 
periors is  forbidden  (Exod.  xxii,  28),  yet  without  any 
special  penalty  attached.  The  severity,  however,  with 
which  disrespect  towards  sacred  persons  was  punished 
appears  from  2  Kings  ii,  22  sq.  There  also  occurs  men- 
tion (Psa.  xxii,  8;  xxxWii,  21;  Lam.ii,  15;  Matt,  xxvii, 
39)  of  gestures  of  malicious  mockery  (wagging  the  head, 
dXI  ?"'3ri).  Insult  by  abusive  words  (Matt,  v,  22, 
paKi'i ;  see  Kaca)  or  stroke  (smiting  oji  the  cheek.  Job 
xvi,  10;  Matt.  V, 39;  John  xviii,  22 ;  xix,3;  pulling  the 
ears,  spitting  upon.  Matt,  xxvii,  30,  etc.)  was,  in  later 
law,  punished  by  fine  (^Mishna,  Baha  Kammer,  viii,  G ; 
comp.  'Sla.tt.  v,  22),  as  also  in  Roman  law.  For  a  mark- 
ed public  affront  which  Herod  Agrippa  I  received  at  Al- 
exandria, see  I'hilo,  ii,  522.— Winer,  i,  151.  See  Cour- 
tesy. 

Intention,  "a  deliberate  notion  of  the  will  by 
wliich  it  is  supposed  to  accomplish  a  certain  act:  first, 
taking  in  merely  the  act;  secondly,  taking  in  also  the 
conse(iuences  of  the  act.  An  action  may  be  done  with 
a  good  intention,  and  may  produce  bad  results;  or  it 
may  i)e  done  with  a  good  intention,  and  produce  good 
results.  It  may  also  be  done  with  an  evil  intention, 
and  yet  good  resiUts  may  follow ;  or  with  an  evil  inten- 
tion, producing  evil  results.  As  a  question  of  morals, 
therefore,  the  intention  with  which  anything  is  done 
really  determines  the  quality  of  the  action  as  regards 
the  person  who  does  it.  It  is  not  possible  tliat  it  shoidd 
always  determine  the  coiu-se  of  social  policy  in  the  mat- 
ter of  rewanls  or  punishments ;  but  it  may  mostly  de- 
termine the  verdict  of  conscience  respecting  the  good  or 
evil  of  an  act,  and  has  doubtless  a  large  place  in  the  di- 
vine jutigment  of  them.  No  intention  can  be  good, 
however,  which  purposes  the  doing  of  an  evil  action, 
although  with  the  object  of  securing  good  results;  nor 
any  which  does  a  good  action  with  the  object  of  pro- 
ducing evil  results."     See  Ethics  ;  Moral  Sense. 

In  the  Koman  Catholic  Church  the  intention  of  the 
priest  is  held  to  be  essential  to  the  valid  celebration  of 
the  sacraments.  This  the  Council  of  Trent  decreed  in 
Its  nth  canon  (Sess.  vii) :  "  If  any  one  shall  sav  that  in 
mnusters,  wliile  they  effect  and  confer  the  sacrament^ 
there  is  not  required  the  intention  at  least  of  doing  what 
the  Church  docs,  let  him  be  anathema."  The  same  ,,rin- 
ciple,  in  the  mam,  was  advocated  an.t  set  forth  bv  t.oi)cs 
Martn.  V  and  Eugenius  IV  in  the  earlv  part  of  the  last 
century.  So  abused  has  this  princij.le  gencrallv  l)ecome 
in  tlie  Roman  Catholic  Church,  that  bv  its  conse(,uences 
It  must  be  declared  to  be  greatlv  detrimental  to  the 
cause  of  the  Christian  religion.  For  inasmuch  as  the 
insincerity  of  the  actor  reduces  the  act  t«  a  mockcrv 
and  a  .sinful  trifiing  with  sacred  things,  the  Church  of 
Home,  by  this  decision,  "exposes  the  laitv  to  doubt, 
hesitation,  and  insecurity  whenever  thev  receive  a  sac- 
rament at  the  hand  of  a  priest  in  whos6  pietv  and  sin- 
cerity they  have  not  fuU  confidence.  If  a  wicked  ijriest 
tor  instance,  should  l)aptizc  a  child  without  an  inward 
tntentum  to  baptize  liim,  it  avouIiI  f„llo..v  that  the  bap- 


tism was  null  and  void  for  want  of  the  intention."  The 
Church  of  England,  to  repudiate  this  perverse  doctrine, 
in  its  2Gth  Article  of  ReUgion,  declares,  therefore,  that 
the  unworthiness  of  ministers  does  not  hinder  the  effect 
of  sacraments,  "  forasmuch  as  they  do  not  the  same  in 
their  own  name,  but  in  Christ's,  and  do  minister  by  his 
commission,  [and  therefore]  wc  may  use  their  ministry 
both  in  hearing  the  word  of  God  and  in  receiving  the 
sacraments.  Neither  is  the  effect  of  Christ's  ordinance 
taken  away  by  their  wickedness,  nor  the  grace  of  God's 
gifts  diminished  from  such  as  by  faith,  and  rightly,  do 
receive  the  sacraments  ministered  unto  them,  which  be 
effectual  because  of  Christ's  institution  and  promise,  al- 
though they  be  ministered  by  evil  men."  See  Staim- 
ton,  Kccles.  'Diet.  p.  398 ;  Blunt,  Theol  Did.  i,  351 ;  and, 
for  a  moderate  Roman  accomit  of  Intention.  Liebermann, 
Instit.  Theol.  (ed.  1861),  ii,  386  sq.      (J.  H.  W.) 

Intercalary  Fruits  is  a  term  in  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church  for  the  revenues  of  an  ecclesiastical  benefice 
accruing  during  a  vacancy.  In  the  xxivth  Sess.  of  the 
Council  of  Trent  (c.  18,  be  Reform.;  c.  1  and  3,  X.  De 
prcebemJ.  et  dignitt.')  it  was  decreed  that  whatever  the 
deceased  ecclesiastic  had  really  earned  was  a  part  of  the 
property  of  the  deceased,  but  that  the  remainder  should 
go  either  to  his  successor  in  office  or  to  the,  fahrica  ec- 
clesi(v,  or  to  him  who  is  to  appoint  the  successor,  and  to 
provide  in  the  interim.  It  is  frequently  the  case  that 
these  funds  are  transferred  to  societies  of  widows  and 
orphans,  or  arc  used  for  some  benevolent  objects  in  the 
Church.  See  Wetzer  und  Welte,  Kirchen-Lex.  v,  673 ; 
Aschbach,  Kirchen-Lex.  iu,  498;  Theol.  Univ.  Lex.  ii, 
410. 

Intercalary  Month.     See  Calendar. 

Intercession  (":2,  'ivriv^it:)  is  the  act  of  inter- 
position in  behalf  of  another,  to  plead  for  him  (Isa.  liii, 
12;  lix,  16;  1  Tim.  ii,  1).     See  Advocate. 

INTERCESSION  OF  CHRIST.  This  refers,  in  a 
general  sense,  to  any  aid  which  he,  as  perpetual  High- 
priest,  extends  to  those  who  approach  God  confiding  in 
him  (Heb.  iv,  16;  vii,  25-27).  He  is  also  represented 
as  offering  up  the  prayers  and  praises  of  his  people, 
which  become  acceptable  to  God  through  him  (Heb. 
xiii,  15 ;  1  Peter  ii,  5 ;  Rev.  viii,  3).  Of  the  incercession 
of  Christ  we  may  observe  that  it  is  righteous,  for  it  is 
founded  upon  justice  and  truth  (Heb.  vii,  26 ;  1  John  iii, 
5),  compassionate  (Heb.  ii,  17;  v,  8),  perpetual  (Heb. 
vii,  25),  and  efficacious  (1  John  ii,  1).     See  Mediator. 

Intercession,  in  the  sense  of  supplication,  was  not  ap- 
propriate to  the  office  of  the  Hebrew  high-priest;  he 
was  the  presenter  of  sacrifices  on  account  of  sins,  and 
made  intercession  or  atonement  by  sprinlding  the  blood 
of  victims  before  Jehovah :  this  gave,  as  it  were,  a  voice 
to  the  blood.  Hence,  if  we  attach  a  special  idea  to  the 
term  "  intercession,"  as  applied  to  the  work  of  our  glori- 
ous High-priest,  may  we  not  say  that  it  is  equivalent 
to  propitiation  or  atonement?  In  the  holiest  of  all, 
"  the  blood  of  Jesus  speaketh"  (Heb.  xii,  24).  The  dig- 
nity and  merit,  power  and  authority  of  the  JMessiah,  in 
his  exalted  state,  imply  a  continued  presentafiun  of  his 
obedience  and  sacrifice  as  ever  .valid  and  efficacious  for 
the  j)ardon  and  acceptance,  the  perfect  holiness  and 
eternal  hajipiness,  of  all  who  are  truly  penitent,  believ- 
ing, and  obedient.  Hence  his  intercession,  or  his  acting 
as  high-priest  in  the  heavenly  world,  was  represented 
by  the  Hebrew  high-priest's  entering  into  the  most 
holy  place,  on  the  annual  day  of  atonement,  with  the 
fragrant  incense  burning,  and  with  the  sacrificial  blood 
wliich  lie  was  to  sprinkle  upon  the  mercy-seat,  over  the 
ark  of  the  covenant,  and  before  the  awfid  symbols  of 
Jehovah's  presence.     See  High-priest, 

"  The  need  of  an  intercessor  arose  from  the  loss  of 
the  right  of  communion  with  God,  of  which  Adam  was 
deprived  when  he  sinned.  Before  the  fall,  Adam  was 
the  high-priest  of  all  creation,  and,  as  such,  privileged  to 
hold  free  intercourse  with  (xod ;  and  tliis  privilege,  lost 
by  Adam,  was  restored  in  Christ.     Until  the  fidness  of 
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time  came  a  temporary  provision  was  made  for  man's 
acceptance  with  God  in  the  sacritices  of  the  patriarchal 
age,  and  the  ceremonies  of  the  Mosaic  ritual ;  bnt  all 
these  were  shadows  of  the  priestly  function  of  the  Son 
of  God,  which  commenced  from  the  time  when  he  of- 
fered up  himself  as  a  sacrifice  on  the  cross.  The  inter- 
cession of  Christ  is  the  exercise  of  his  priestly  office, 
which  is  carried  on  continually  in  heaven  (Kom.  viii, 
34).  He  was  fitted  to  become  our  high-priest  by  the 
union  of  his  divine  and  human  natures  (Heb.  vii,  25 ; 
Isa.  liii,  12).  His  manhood  enables  him  to  plead  on  our 
behalf  as  the  representative  of  human  nature,  and  so  to 
sympathize  witli  those  needs  and  those  sorrows  which 
re(iuire  his  intercessions,  that  he  offers  tlieni  up  as  one 
most  deeply  interested  in  our  welfare  (Heb. iv,  15).  His 
priesthood,  moreover,  rctiuires  an  ottering,  and  it  is  still 
his  human  nature  which  furnishes  both  the  victim  and 
the  priest.  His  Godhead  rentiers  that  sacrifice  an  in- 
valuable offering,  and  his  intercession  all-eftectual  (Heb. 
ix,  14)"  (Blunt,  Diet.  s.  v.). 

INTERCESSION  OF  THE  HOLY  GHOST.  Man 
intercedes  with  man,  sometimes  to  procure  an  advan- 
tage to  himself,  sometimes  as  a  mediator  to  benefit  an- 
other ;  he  may  be  said  to  intercede  for  another  when  he 
puts  Avords  into  the  suppliant's  mouth,  and  directs  and 
prompts  him  to  say  what  otherwise  he  would  be  unable 
to  %a.y,  or  to  say  in  a  more  persuasive  manner  what  he 
might  intend  to  say.  The  intercession  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  (Kom.  viii,  2G)  is  easily  illustrated  by  this  adap- 
tation of  the  term.     See  Paraclete  ;  Invocation. 

INTERCESSION  OF  SAINTS.  In  addition  to  the 
intercessions  of  Christ,  and,  indeed,  that  of  angels  like- 
wise, Roman  Catholics  believe  in  the  efficacy  of  the  in- 
tercession of  the  Virgin  and  the  saints,  who,  however,  as 
they  state,  do  not  directly  intercede  for  men  with  God, 
but  with  the  Saviour,  the  sinless  One,  who  alone  has  the 
ear  of  the  King  of  the  miiverse.  See  Invocation  of 
Saints. 

Intercessores  or  Interventores  was  the  name 
of  officers  peculiar  to  the  African  Church,  who  acted  as 
temporary  incumbents  of  a  vacant  bishopric,  and  for  the 
time  being  peribrmed  the  episcopal  functions.  It  was 
their  duty  to  take  measures  for  the  immediate  ajjpoint- 
ment  of  a  bishop.  To  prevent  abuses,  which  had  be- 
come prevalent  by  either  choosing  incompetent  success- 
ors or  by  protracting  the  election  of  a  new  prelate,  a 
Council  of  Carthage  in  401  forbade  the  tenure  to  con- 
tinue longer  than  one  year,  and  ako  any  succession  to 
the  temporary  occupant.  See  Farrar,  Theol.  Diet.  s.  v. ; 
Walcott,  Sacred  A  i-ehccoloc/y,  s.  v. ;  Riddle,  Christ.  A  ntiq. 
p.  223. 

Interdict  (interdictum,  sc.  celebrationis  dirini  offi- 
cii, a  prohihUion  of  religious  offices)  is  an  ecclesiastical 
censure  or  penalty  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  con- 
sisting in  the  withdrawal  of  the  administration  of  certain 
sacraments,  of  the  celebration  of  public  worship,  and  of 
the  solemn  burial  service.  There  are  three  kinds  of  in- 
terdicts: local,  which  affect  a  particular  place,  and  thus 
comprehend  all,  without  distinction,  who  reside  therein  ; 
personal,  which  only  affect  a  person  or  persons,  and 
which  reach  this  person  or  persons,  and  these  alone,  no 
matter  where  found;  and  mixed,  which  affect  both  a 
place  and  its  inhabitants,  so  that  the  latter  would  be 
bound  by  the  interdict  even  outside  of  its  jiurely  local 
limits.  But,  as  the  interdict  is  oftentimes  inflicted  on 
the  clergy  alone,  it  is  always  strictly  interpreted,  so 
that  one  imposed  on  a  parish,  etc.,  does  not  take  effect 
also  on  the  clergy,  and  vice  versa  (compare  Ferraris,  art. 
ii,  v).  The  interdict,  like  the  ban  (q.  v.),  may  be  in- 
flicted by  legal  order  (interdictum  a  jure'),  or  procured 
by  ecclesiastical  judges  (ah  homine).  The  reasons  for 
inflicting  this  ecclesiastical  penalty  are  various:  most 
generally  they  are  the  abolition  of  Church  immunities, 
disrespect  towards  ecclesiastical  authority  or  commands, 
and  the  effects  are  generally  the  prohibition  of  adminis- 
tering the  sacraments,  of  holding  public  worship,  and 


the  denial  of  Christian  burial ;  yet  various  modifications 
have  been  frequent.  Thus  Alexander  HI  permitted  in 
1173  the  administration  of  the  sacrament  of  baptism  to 
children,  and  that  of  penitence  to  the  dying  (c.  11,  X. 
De  .<iponsalibus,  iv,  1 ;  comp.  c.  11,  X.  De  panit.  et  remiss. 
V,  38;  c.  24,  De  sententia  excomm.  vi;  v,  11).  Innocent 
HI  allowed  confirmation  and  preaching  (c.  43,  X.  De 
sent,  excomm.  v,  39,  a.  1208),  as  also  penitence,  with  some 
restrictions  (c.  11,  X.  Depanit,  v,  38,  a.  1214;  comp.  c. 
24,  De  sent,  excomm.  in  vi),  the  silent  burial  of  the  cler- 
gy (c.  11,  X.  cit.  V,  38^,  and  to  convents  the  observance 
of  the  canonical  hours,  without  singing,  and  the  reading 
of  a  low  mass,  which  was  in  the  following  year  extend- 
ed also  to  the  bishops  (c.  25,  X.  De  privilegiis,  v,  33,  a. 
1215).  But  to  this  was  appended  the  condition  that 
the  parties  under  excommunication  or  interdict  should 
not  be  present,  that  the  doors  of  the  churches  should 
remain  locked,  and  no  bells  be  allowed  to  ring.  Boni- 
face VIII  went  further,  and  allowed  the  celebration  of 
public  worship  with  open  doors,  ringing  of  bells,  and  in 
the  presence  of  the  excommunicated  parties  on  the  oc- 
casions of  the  Nativity,  Easter,  Pentecost,  and  the  As- 
cension of  the  Virgin.  Yet  such  of  the  interdicted  and 
excommunicated  as  did  not  come  to  the  altar  were  to  be 
excluded  (c.  24,  De  sent,  excomm.  in  vi  [v,  11]).  Martin  ' 
V  and  Eugene  IV  extended  this  to  the  whole  octave  of 
the  Corpus  Christi  (Const.  IneJJ'aUle,  an.  1429,  and  Const, 
Kxcellentissimum,  an.  1433,  in  Bidlar.  Maejnum,  i,  308, 
323);  and  Leo  X  to  the  octave  of  the  festival  of  the 
Holy  Conception.  There  were,  moreover,  other  special 
regulations  made  for  the  benefit  of  the  Franciscans  and 
other  orders  of  monks  (Ferraris,  art.  vi,  no.  15).  In  the 
xxvth  Session  of  the  Council  of  Trent  (cap.  12,  De  rerju- 
larihus)  it  was  decided  that  the  regulars  generally  were 
to  observe  the  interdict,  as  had  already  been  command- 
ed by  Clement  V  (c.  1,  Clem.  De  sent,  excomm.  v,  10, 
Conch.  Vienn.  1311). 

The  right  of  pronouncing  the  interdict  is  vested  in 
the  pope,  the  provincial  synod,  the  bishop,  with  the  as- 
sent of  the  chapter,  and  even  without  it  (c.  2,  X.  De  his 
qucp  flint  a  viajori  parte  capitidi,  iii,  11,  Ccelestin  HI, 
an.  1 190 ;  Clem.  1,  De  sent.  exc.  cit.  Cone.  Trid.  cit.  See 
Gonzalez  Tellcz,  c.  5,  X.  De  consuet.  no.  4).  The  inter- 
dict can  be  withdrawn  by  any  confessor  when  it  is  par- 
ticular and  personal,  not  reserved,  but  applying  to  minor 
points  (c.  29,  X.  De  sent.  exc.  v,  39,  Innocent  III,  anno 
1199) ;  other  interdicts  are  to  be  withdrawn  by  those 
who  pronounced  them,  their  successors,  delegates,  or 
superiors  (see  F'erraris,  article  viii).  The  fundamental 
principles  of  the  interdict  are  yet  in  vigor  in  the  Roman 
Church  (see  Benedict  XIV,  De  synod,  dioec.  lib.  x,  cap. 
1,  §  3  sq.),  but  it  has  not  been  exercised  to  its  fidl  ex- 
tent since  the  17th  century.  As  late  as  1606  Paul  V 
pronounced  it  against  the  Republic  of  Venice  (see  Rieg- 
ger.  Diss,  de  panitentiis  et  poenis  eccl.  Vienn.  1772,  §  76  ; 
and  Schmidt,  Thesaurus  juris  eccl.  vii,  172),  and  partic- 
ular interdicts  are  still  in  frequent  use,  as,  for  instance, 
the  interdictio  inr/ressus  in  ecclesiam,  the  defense  for  lay- 
men to  enter  the  Church  (c.  48,  X.  De  sent,  excomm.  v, 
39,  Innocent  III,  an.  1215;  c.  20,  eod.  in  vi;  v,  11,  Bon- 
iface VIII,  etc. ).  The  Council  of  Trent  (Sess.  vi,  cap.  1, 
info),  de  re/.}  pronounced  this  punishment  against  the 
bishops  and  archbishops  who  neglected  the  command 
to  reside  in  their  diocese.  To  it  belongs  also  the  ctssa- 
tio  a  dirviis,  touching  the  use  of  the  bells  and  organ 
(c.  55,  X.  De  appellat.  ii,  28,  Innocent  III,  an.  1213;  c. 
13,  §  1,  X.  De  officio  jiidicis  ord.  i,  31,  Innocent  III,  an. 
1215;  c.  2,  eod.  in  vi,  and  i,  16,  Gregor.  X,  an.  1274;  c. 
8,  eod.  Bonifac.  VIII),  as  a  public  mourning  of  the  Church 
(c.  18,  De  sent,  excomm.  in  vi,  1,  ib.  Bonifac.  A'lII). 

Distor)/. — The  time  when  the  interdict  was  first  in- 
troduced into  the  Church  is  not  generally  known ;  but 
it  is  usually  traced  to  the  early  discipline  of  public 
penance,  "  by  which  penitents  were  for  a  time  debarred 
from  the  privilege  of  presence  at  the  celebration  of  the 
Eucharist."  Instances  of  it  are  met  with  in  verj'  early 
times  (see  c.  8,  Can.  v,  qu.  vi  [  Cone.  Agath.  anno  506], 
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ami  10,  11,  Can.  xvii,  qu.  iv  [Panit.  Rom.'],  etc.  Comp. 
also  Gonzalez  Tellez,  cap.  5,  X.  De  consuet.  i,  4,  no.  19). 
But  it  wa3  not  until  the  Middle  Ages,  the  days  of  super- 
stition, when  the  mind  was  in  a  condition  difficult  for 
us  of  modern  ideas  fully  to  realize  or  to  understand,  that 
this  ecclesiastical  punishment  came  into  general  use  as 
a  weapon  of  the  Church  against  all  ecclesiastical  and 
civil  inroads.  In  1125  Ivo  of  Chartres  calls  it  yet 
{EpUt.  91)  "remedium  insolitum,  ob  suam  nimirum 
novitatem ;"  and  at  the  Synod  of  Limoges  in  1301,  the 
following  resolution  was  passed  at  tlie  second  session : 
"  Nisi  de  pace  acquieverint,  ligate  omnem  terram  Le- 
movicensera  publica  excomraunicatione :  eo  videlicet 
modo,  ut  nemo,  nisi  clericus,  aut  pauper  raendicans,  aut 
peregrinus  adveniens,  aut  infans  a  bimatu  et  infra  in 
toto  Lemovicino  sepeliatur,  nee  in  alium  episcopatum 
ad  sepeliendum  portetur.  Divinum  officium  per  omnes 
ecclesias  latenter  agatur,  et  baptismus  petentibus  tribu- 
atur.  Circa  horam  tertiam  signa  sonent  in  ecclesiis 
omnibus,  et  omnes  proni  in  faciem  preees  pro  tribulatio- 
ne  et  pace  fundant.  Pcenitentia  et  viaticum  in  exitu 
mortis  tribuatur.  Altaria  per  omnes  ecclesias,  sicut  in 
Parasceve,  nudentur;  et  cruces  ct  ornamenta  abscon- 
dantur,  quia  signum  iuctus  et  tristitiaa  omnibus  est.  Ad 
missas  tantum,  quas  unusquisque  sacerdotum  januis  ec- 
clesiarum  obseratis  fecerit,  altaria  induantur,  et  iterum 
post  missas  nudentur.  Nemo  in  ipsa  excomraunicatione 
uxorem  ducat.  Nemo  alteri  osculum  det,  nemo  clerico- 
rum  aut  laicorum,  vel  habitantium  vel  transeuntium,  in 
toto  Lemovicino  carnem  comedat,  neque  alios  cibos, 
quam  illos,  quibus  in  Quadragesima  vesci  licitum  est. 
Nemo  clericorum  aut  laicorum  tondeatur,  neque  radatiu-, 
quousque  districti  principes,  capita  populorum,  per  om- 
nia sancto  obediant  concilio"  (Jlansi,  Coll.  Conciliorum, 
xix,  541 ;  Du  Fresne,  s.  v.  Interdictum). 

The  most  remarkable  of  the  interdicts  since  the  11th 
century  were  those  laid  upon  Scotland  in  1180  by  Alex- 
ander III;  on  Poland  by  Gregory  YII,  on  occasion  of 
tlie  murder  of  Stanislaus  at  the  altar  in  1073 ;  by  Inno- 
cent III  on  France,  under  Philippe  Augustus,  in  1200; 
and  on  England  under  John  in  1209.  See  Neander,  Ch. 
y/w^iii,  454;  Milmnn,  Latin  Chrisfiunitij  (see  Index); 
Riddle,  IJistor;/  of  the  Papaci/,  ii,  83  sq.,  et  al;  Janus, 
Pope  and  Council,  p.  289;  Herzog,  Rml-EncyUop.  vi, 
705  sq. ;  Chambers,  Cuclopcsdiu,  v,  G05.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Interest.     See  Usuuy. 

Interim,  the  name  of  certain  fonnularies  or  confes- 
sions of  faith  obtmded  upon  the  Reformers  by  the  em- 
peror Charles  Y.  Tiiey  were  so  called  because  they 
were  only  to  take  place  in  the  interim,  till  a  general  coun- 
cil slidulil  decide  all  the  points  in  question  between  the 
Pniicstants  and  Catholics.  There  were  three  of  such  for- 
mularies. 

I.  TiiK  IxTERiM  OF  Ratisbon  (Rer/enshurg).  Nu- 
merous conferences  had  been  held  by  both  parties,  i.  e. 
the  Romanists  and  the  Protestants,  after  the  formation  of 
the  "League  of  Smalkald"  (1531),  to  bring  about  a  rec- 
onciliation. As  a  liberal  Ifoman  Catholic  writer  of  our 
own  days  ( Jaiuis,  Pope  and  Council,  p.  309)  says,  "  It 
was  long  before  men  (in  Germany  and  generally  "on  this 
side  of  the  Alps)  grasped  the  idea  of  the  breach  oVchurch 
communion  becoming  permanent.  The  general  feeling 
was  still  so  far  Church-like  that  a  reallv  free  council,  in- 
dependent of  papal  control,  was  confidently  looked  to  for 
at  once  purifying  and  uniting  the  Church,  thougli,  of 
course,  views  differed  as  to  the  conditions  of  reunion, 
according  to  personal  position  and  national  sentiment." 
A  conference  was  finally  ajipointed  and  held  at  Worms, 
uuder  the  leadership  of  .Alolancthon  and  Kckius.  accord- 
ing to  appointment,  by  Charles  V,  and  afterwards  re- 
moved to  Ratisbon,  where  the  diet  met  (1541).  Here 
Ptlug  and  (iropper  figured  i)rominently  by  the  side  of 
Eckius  on  the  Roman  Catholic  side,  and  Riiccr  and  Pis- 
torius  l)y  the  side  of  :\Ielancthon.  The  Roman  Catho- 
lics now  conceded  that  the  communion  of  both  kinds 
could  be  administered  to  all ;  tliat  the  (piestion  of  sacer- 
dotal celibacy  was  of  no  vital  importance,  etc. ;  but  the 


Protestants  were  nevertheless  afraid  of  some  hidden  plan, 
and  only  an  apparent  reconciliation  was  effected :  it  re- 
ally settled  no  ipiestion  at  all,  satisfied  neither  party,  and 
finally,  as  Luther  had  predicted  before  the  convocation, 
led  only  afterwards  to  much  misunderstanding  and  mu- 
tual recrimination.  "  '  Let  them  go  on,'  said  Luther, 
referring  to  the  schemes  of  those  who  thought  that  the 
differences  between  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants 
might  be  made  up  by  such  conferences,  'we  shall  not 
envy  the  success  of  their  labors;  they  will  be  the  first 
Avho  could  ever  convert  the  devil  and  reconcile  him  to 
Christ.  .  .  .  The  sceptre  of  the  Lord  admits  of  no  bend- 
ing and  joining,  but  must  remain  straight  and  un- 
changed, the  rule  of  faith  and  practice.' "  Charles  V,  de- 
termined to  secure  the  ratification  of  the  points  of  agree- 
ment entered  into  at  Ratisbon  by  a  national  council, 
forbade  the  Protestants  to  argue,  in  the  mean  time,  on 
the  controverted  points,  or  to  dispose  in  any  way  of  the 
property  of  the  churches.  They  protested,  however, 
and  went  on,  regardless  of  the  interim. 

II.  The  Augsburg  Interim.  After  the  duke  of 
Alva,  through  tlie  treacherj'  of  IMaurice  of  Saxony, 
had  broken  the  power  of  the  Protestants  at  the  battle 
of  Miihlberg,  and,  by  the  overthrow  of  the  Smalkald 
league,  the  emperor  had  brought  them  helpless  at  his 
feet,  Charles  V,  seeing  that  the  pope  had  not  acted 
in  accordance  with  his  wishes  at  the  Council  of  Trent, 
decided  to  attempt  by  still  other  conferences  to  reunite 
the  two  contending  parties,  or  at  least  '•  to  keep  matters 
quiet  until  the  final  verdict  of  that  oecumenical  council 
which  constantly  vanished  in  the  distance."  For  that 
purpose  he  called  the  three  divines,  viz.  Julius  Pflug, 
bishop  of  Naumburg;  Michael  Helding,  titidar  bishop  of 
Sidon ;  and  the  Protestant  John  Agricola,  preacher  to 
the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  to  agree  upon  a  series  of  ar- 
ticles concerning  the  points  of  religion  in  dispute  be- 
tween the  Catholics  and  Protestants.  The  controverted 
points  were,  the  state  of  Adam  before  and  after  his  fall ; 
the  redemption  of  mankind  by  Jesus  Christ;  the  justifi- 
cation of  sinners ;  charity  and  good  works ;  the  confi- 
dence we  ought  to  have  in  God ;  that  our  sins  are  re- 
mitted ;  the  Church  and  its  true  marks,  its  power,  its 
authority,  and  ministers;  the  pope  and  bishops,  the 
sacraments ;  the  mass ;  the  commemoration  of  saints ; 
their  intercession,  and  prayers  for  the  dead.  The  result 
of  their  discussions  was  the  agreement  drawn  up  in 
twenty-six  articles.  These  the  emperor  submitted  to 
the  pope  for  his  approbation,  and  sent  copies  of  them 
also  to  the  electors  of  Saxonj'  and  of  Brandenburg,  and 
to  other  evangelical  princes.  But  both  the  pope  and 
the  German  theologians  refused  to  adhere  to  them. 
The  emperor  i^ext  had  them  revised  by  two  Dominican 
monks,  who  made  several  alterations,  and  the}'  were 
then  promulgated  as  an  imperial  constitution,  called  the 
"Interim,"  wherein  he  declared  that  "it  was  his  will 
that  all  his  Catholic  dominions  should,  for  the  future,  in- 
violabh'  observe  the  customs,  statutes,  and  ordinances 
of  the  universal  Church ;  and  that  those  who  had  sep- 
arated themselves  from  it  should  either  reunite  them- 
selves to  it,  or  at  least  conform  to  this  constitution;  and 
that  all  should  quietly  expect  the  decisions  of  the  gen- 
eral council ;"  and  it  was  published  in  the  diet  of  Augs- 
burg, jMay  15, 1548.  To  the  Protestant  clergy  it  grant- 
ed, for  the  time  being,  the  right  of  the  matrimonial 
state,  and  to  the  Reformed  laity  communion  of  both 
kinds.  It  was  truly  a  standard  of  faith  put  forth  by  the 
emperor  independent  of  Rome,  as  the  pope  refused  to 
sanction  it;  and  in  the  face  of  the  bitter  complaints  that 
came  to  him  that  the  power  and  property  of  the  Church 
should  be  left  in  the  hands  of  its  present  possessors,  he 
showed  the  pope  that  he  too,  like  Henry  VIII,  coidd 
regulate  the'  consciences  of  his  subjects,  and  prescribe 
their  religious  faith.  The  elector  of  Mentz,  quite  con- 
trary to  the  wishes  of  the  other  members  of  the  Diet, 
and  of  the  people  there  represented,  announced  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  interim  by  the  states,  and  it  was  conse- 
quently declared  law,  and  printed  in  Latin  and  in  Ger- 
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man.  Both  Protestants  and  Catholics  began,  however, 
violently  to  attack  it ;  the  Komanists  complained  of  the 
concessions  made  to  the  Protestants,  while  tlie  Protes- 
tant princes  (John  Frederick  of  Saxony,  the  landgrave  of 
Hesse,  the  margrave  John  v.  KUstrin,  the  elector  AVolf- 
gang  V.  Zweibriicken)  declined  introducing  it  in  their 
states ;  the  only  princes  who  submitted  to  it  were  the 
elector  of  Brandenburg,  the  elector  of  the  Palatinate, 
the  count  of  Wlirtemberg,  and  the  cities  of  Augsburg, 
Halle,  etc.  (the  latter  by  compidsion). 

HI.  Thk  Leipzig  Interim. — The  Lutheran  theologi- 
ans openly  declared  they  would  not  receive  the  Augsburg 
interim,  alleging  that  it  re-established  popery:  some 
chose  rather  to  quit  their  chairs  and  livings  than  to 
subscribe  it.  Calvin  and  several  others  wrote  against  it. 
On  the  other  side,  the  emperor  was  so  severe  against 
those  who  refused  to  accept  it,  that  he  disfranchised  the 
cities  of  Magdeburg  and  Constance  for  their  opposition. 
Most  important,  however,  for  the  Protestant  cause,  and 
impossible  for  Charles  to  pass  unheeded,  was  the  oppo- 
sition against  the  Augsburg  interim  by  Maurice  of  Sax- 
onjf,  who  denied  the  right  of  the  elector  of  Mentz  to 
give  himself  the  approval  to  an  act  that  demanded  the 
concurrence  of  the  states  directly  and  not  indirectly. 
To  fortify  himself  more  strongly  in  his  position,  Mau- 
rice entered  into  correspondence  with  Melancthon,  and 
called  a  council  of  state  and  of  prominent  theologians  at 
Leipzig  and  other  cities.  In  the  conference  at  Leipzig 
it  was  decided,  Sept.  22, 1548,  that  the  Augsburg  interim 
could  not  be  accepted.  Yet,  for  fear  of  incurring  the 
displeasure  of  the  emperor,  a  compromise  was  effected. 
In  a  series  of  resolutions  which  were  adopted,  they  ad- 
mitted a  great  part  o\  the  Roman  Catholic  ceremonials, 
and  tacitly  acknowledged  also  the  power  of  the  popes 
and  bishops,  but  yet  well  guarded  (!)  the  creed  of  the 
Reformers.  These  resolves  of  the  conference  were  pub- 
lished as  the  Leipzig  Interim,  Dec.  22,  1548.  Subse- 
quently it  was  divided  into  a  lesser  and  greater  interim. 
The  first  was  based  on  resolutions  passed  at  the  confer- 
ence of  Cellc,  and  was  published  by  an  edict  of  the  elec- 
tor, and  this  ultimately  became  the  basis  of  the  great- 
er Leipzig  Interim.  It  was  prepared  by  Melancthon, 
Eber,  Bugenhagen,  ISIajor,  and  prince  George  of  An- 
halt.  It  restored  some  Roman  Catholic  practices;  direct- 
ed that  mass  should  be  celebrated  v.'ith  ringing  of  bells, 
lighted  tapers,  and  a  decorated  altar,  accompanied  by 
singing,  and  be  performed  in  Latin  by  priests  in  canon- 
icals ;  that  the  Horce  canonicce  and  psalms  should  be  sung 
according  to  the  custom  of  each  place ;  the  old  festivals 
of  Mary,  etc.,  were  re-established,  and  meat  forbidden  on 
Fridays  and  fast-days,  etc.  These  decisions,  which  were 
promulgated  in  March,  1549,  met  with  nuich  opposition 
in  Saxonj',  yet  they  were  strictly  enforced,  and  such 
ministers  as  refused  to  submit  to  the  interim  were  de- 
posed, as,  for  instance,  Flacius  of  Wittenberg.  The  lat- 
ter then  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  opposing  party, 
called  by  the  partisans  of  the  interim  Adiaphorists.  See 
Adiaphoric  Controversy.  Another  treacherous  ac- 
tion of  Maurice,  which  secured  his  services  anew  to  the 
Reformers,  undid  all  the  work  already  accomplished  bj' 
Charles  V;  "and  while  Henry  II  was  winning,  at  the 
expense  of  the  empire,  the  delusive  title  of  conqueror, 
Charles  found  himself  reduced  to  the  hard  necessity  of 
restoring  all  that  his  crooked  policj'  had  for  so  many 
j'ears  been  devoted  to  extorting."  In  1552  the  interim 
was  necessarily  revoked,  and,  by  the  transaction  of  Pas- 
sau,  August  2, 1552,  fidl  liberty  of  conscience  secured  to 
all  the  Lutheran  states ;  and  .Sept.  21, 155.5,  at  the  Diet 
of  Augsburg,  was  finalh^  confirmed  the  right  of  the  states 
and  cities  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  (q.  v.)  "  to  enjoy 
the  practices  of  their  religion  in  peace."  Compare 
Menzel,  Xetie  Geschichte,  vol.  iii ;  Robertson,  Charles  V 
(Harper's  edit.),  bk.  ix,  especially  p.  377  sq. ;  and  see 
Bieck,  Ueber  d.  Interim  (Leipz.  1727,  8vo);  Hirch,  Ueh. 
d.  Liferim  (Lpz.  1753) ;  Baumgarten,  Gesch.  d.  Bel.  Par- 
iheien,  p.  1163  sq. ;  Sehriickh,  Kirchenf/esr/i.  .«.  d.  Ref.  i, 
592, 674  sq.,  683,  686  sq. ;  Zeitschrift  f.  hist,  theol.  1868,  p. 


[  3  sq. ;  Brit,  and  For.  Lrang.  lieriew,  18G8,  p.  631 ;  Lea, 
I  nisi,  of  San  rdntid  <  'idUiarij,  p.  432  sq. ;  Hardwick,  Bi^f- 
oniiallm  (  si'c  Iiul.)  ;  Picrcr,  i'nir.  Lex.  s.  v.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Intermediate  State,  a  phrase  employed  to  de- 
note the  state  or  situation  of  disembodied  souls  during 
the  interval  between  death  and  the  resurrection.  There 
have  been  several  theories  upon  the  subject.  See  Ha- 
des, 

The  condition  of  the  soul  after  death  cannot  but  be 
a  subject  of  intense  concern  to  every  thoughtful  mind. 
Pagan  philosophers  have  groped  in  the  dark  for  some 
clew  to  guide  their  aspirations  after  immortality,  but 
have  at  best  attained  only  surmises  and  conjectures. 
Of  all  the  millions  that  have  crossed  the  dread  gulf 
which  separates  time  from  eternity,  none  have  ever  re- 
turned to  bring  tidings  of  what  befell  them  the  moment 
after  they  launched  from  the  shores  of  mortality.  Rev- 
elation alone  has  cast  a  ray  across  the  mighty  void,  and 
its  light  has  gradually  grown  clearer  and  more  penetra- 
ting, until  in  the  New  Testament  we  are  no  longer  left 
in  any  measure  to  doubt  whether,  '•  if  a  man  die,  he  shall 
live  again."  We  rest  assured  that  not  only  shall  the 
soul  survive  the  shock  of  dissolution,  but  the  body  also 
shall  eventually  join  it  in  an  endless  reunion. 

Still  the  question  recurs.  What  will  be  the  internal 
state  and  what  the  external  circumstances  of  the  spirit 
during  the  period  between  death  and  the  resurrection  ? 
Respecting  this  little  is  definitely  said  in  the  Scriptures, 
and  it  is  therefore  left  for  speculation  to  fill  up  the  lack 
of  information  on  this  interesting  theme,  guided  by 
such  hints  as  are  casually  thrown  out  by  the  sacred 
writers,  and  such  considerations  as  the  ascertained  na- 
ture and  destiny  of  man  afford, 

I.  The  popidar  sentiment  or  belief  of  Christians — ex- 
pressed rather  in  the  form  of  hope  than  as  a  theory — 
appears  to  be  that  the  righteous  enter  heaven  immedi- 
ately after  they  pass  away  from  this  world.  Such  pas- 
sages as  the  Saviour's  declaration  to  the  dying  thief, 
"  This  day  thou  shalt  be  v,i;h  me  in  Paradise,"  and  the 
parable  of  Dives  and  Lazarus,  are  thought  especially  to 
support  this  view;  and  hence  believers  have  fearlesslj'^ 
cast  themselves  into  the  arms  of  death,  expecting  to 
awake  the  next  moment  in  the  full  realities  of  everlast- 
ing glory. 

Now  we  would  not  for  all  the  world  deprive  dying 
j  saints  of  a  particle  of  the  consolation  which  the  Gospel 
is  designed  to  yield,  nor  is  it  any  part  of  our  present 
purpose  to  Aveaken  anticipations  of  the  future  rest  in  the 
bosom  of  any,  however  sanguine  and  impatient.  But 
the  known  truth  that  a  long — probably  immense — in- 
terval of  time  will  elapse  between  the  decease  of  Chris- 
tians of  the  present  age — and  certainly  of  past  centuries 
— and  the  revival  of  their  bodies  at  the  general  judg- 
ment, is  suffici^it  to  prove  that  they  do  not  instantly 
pass  from  the  Church  militant  to  the  New  Jerusalem 
above.  Let  us  calmly  and  logically  consider  what  may 
be  ascertained  as  to  tlie  experience  and  surroundings  of 
the  soul  during  this  intermediate  period.  See  Immor- 
tality. 

The  topic  calls  for  a  volume  rather  than  an  essay, 
and,  as  we  must  be  brief,  we  make  but  two  other  pre- 
liminary remarks.  The  first  is  that  we  have  not  space 
here  to  discuss  the  above  and  kindred  passages  of  the 
New  Testament;  but  we  direct  the  reader  to  professed 
commentaries  for  their  exposition,  and  the  solution  of 
their  bearing  upon  the  point  in  question,  contenting 
ourselves  here  with  simply  observing  that  they  are  figu- 
rative in  their  phraseology',  and  that,  whatever  they 
may  mean,  they  cannot  be  intended  to  contradict  the 
fact  of  a  real  space  between  death  and  the  resurrection. 
Our  other  prefatory  remark  is,  that  as  this  is  legitimate- 
ly debatable  ground,  no  essential  item  of  creed  or  or- 
thodoxy being  involved  in  it,  we  ought  not  to  incur  any 
odium,  theologictim  of  unsoundness  in  the  faith  should 
our  discussion  lead  to  new  and  surprising  conclusions. 
This  last  remark  is  especially  pertinent  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  even  orthodox  Christians  in  all  ages  have  en- 
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tertained  very  different  views  on  this  subject,  as  will 
appear  from  the  following  enumeration  of  opinions. 

II.  The  theory  of  a  state  of  .ileej),  insensibility,  or  un- 
consciousness. It  was  taught  as  early  as  A.D.  248  by 
the  Arabian  Thnetopsychites,  whom  Origen  combated. 
It  was  thought  to  be  held  by  pope  John  XXII,  and  was 
disapproved  by  the  University  of  Paris  and  pope  Bene- 
dict XII.  It  was  revived  by  the  Swiss  Anabaptists  un- 
der the  name  of  P.xijchopannydda,  and  was  opposed  by 
Calvin.  And  in  later  times  it  lias  been  started  anew, 
in  a  form  more  or  less  distinct,  by  Jolin  Hej'n,  Wetstein, 
Sulzer,  Keinhard,  and  Whately,  and  by  a  new  sect  in 
Iowa.  The  defenders  of  a  state  of  unconsciousness  pro- 
duce such  texts  as  Psa.  xvii,  15;  1  Thess.  iv,  14.  In 
opposition  are  cited  2  Cor.  v,  8 ;  Phil,  i,  23 ;  Matt,  xvii, 
3 ;  Luke  xvi,  23 ;  xxiii,  43  ;  Rev.  vi,  9. 

III.  The  theory  of  Purfjatory.  That  Christ  preached 
to  the  souls  detained  in  Hades,  as  the  patriarchs  or  oth- 
ers, was  held  in  the  2d  and  3d  centuries  by  Justin,  Ire- 
nreiis,  Tertidlian,  and  Clem.  Alexandrinus.  It  was  sup- 
posed to  be  warranted  by  1  Pet.  iii,  19;  Acts  ii,  27; 
liom.  X,  7 ;  Eph.  iv,  9 ;  Matt,  xii,  31.  The  idea  of  a 
purgatorial  tire  is  more  or  less  obscurely  hinted  in  the 
writings  of  Clem.  Alexandrinus,  Origen,  and  Augustine. 
But  tlie  complete  scheme  owes  its  paternity  to  Gregory 
the  Great,  who  propounded  it  as  an  article  of  faith, 
along  with  intercessory  masses  for  the  dead ;  finding  a 
supposed  warrant  in  2  Mace,  xii,  46.  In  opposition  to 
the  notion  of  a  Purgatory,  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  a 
fiction  borrowed  from  paganism ;  that  it  is  repugnant  to 
reason  and  common  sense;  that  it  is  contradictory  to 
express  assertions  of  Scripture  (Heb.  xii,  23 ;  Rev.  xiv, 
13;  xxii,  11);  that  it  is  subversive  of  the  cardinal  doc- 
trines of  the  Gospel,  the  atonement  and  justification  by 
faith  in  Christ ;  that  it  robs  the  Christian  of  evangel- 
ical peace  and  consolation ;  and  that  it  was  unknown  to 
ths  primitive  Church.  Even  Augustine,  when  he  pray- 
ed for  the  increase  of  his  deceased  mother's  happiness, 
denied  the  existence  of  any  midille  place.  (So  also  Clem. 
Rom.  lip.  2  ad  Cor.)  The  article,  "he  descended  into 
hell,"  was  not  admitted  into  the  Apostles' Creed,  nor  those 
of  the  East,  until  the  5th  century.  It  appeared  first  in 
the  Creed  of  Ariminum,  A.D.358,"and  in  that  of  Aquileia, 
A.D.381  (Rufinus,Z>e  Symbol).  See  Wihon,  Illustra- 
tions from  Apost.  Fathers,  p.  108.     Comp.  Purgatory. 

IV.  The  scheme  of  a  middle  or  intermediate  place,  or 
place  of  rest.  This  is  a  different  idea  from  that  of  an 
intermediate  state,  meaning  by  the  latter  only  an  infe- 
rior degree  of  happiness  apart  from  the  yet  unraised 
body.  It  is  affirmed  that  judgment  is  not  pronounced 
till  the  last  day;  but  this  is  denied,  a  particidar  judg- 
ment passing  on  each  individual,  and  his  place  being 
assigned  him,  upon  liis  death  (Acts  i,  25 ;  Luke  xvi,  23 ; 
xxiii,  43 ;  2  Cor.  xii,  2, 4).  It  is  said  that  no  one  is  per- 
fectly holy  when  he  dies,  but  only  such  can  enter  heav- 
en. In  reply,  it  is  contended,  as  in  the  Westminster 
(Jatcchism,  that  there  is  a  distinction  made  between  be- 
ing perfectly  holy  and  perfectly  blessed,  the  first  taking 
iilacc  at  death,  the  latter  only  at  the  resurrection  (Heb. 
xii,  23).  It  is  alleged  that  the  Scriptures  favor  the  no- 
tion (.John  iii,  13;  xx,  17;  Acts  iii,  34;  Heb.  xi,  39); 
to  which  it  is  replied  that  these  texts  are  dubious,  and 
neutralized  t)y  others  positive  and  unequivocal  (Isa.lvii. 
12  ;  2  Kings  li,  11 ;  Acts  vii,  59  :  Rev.  xiv,  2-5;  vii,  14)! 
We  iiroceed  to  render  this  theory  more  definite  bv  pro- 
posing our  own  view  <i\'  i  lie  sulijcct. 

1.  In  the  first  pl.i,, .  « <■  liv  ii  ,|..wn  as  an  axiom  tliat 
a  disembodied  OTp/m  .yih-i/  Is  mrcssarily freed  from  all 
the.  relations  of  space  of  which  we  are  ter'restriallv  cog- 
nizant. The  external  senses  are  locked  up,  because 
their  physical  organs  are  absent.  Such  a  spirit  may, 
lor  aught  Ave  know— and  perhaps  this  position  is  the 
more  probable— be  open  to  intercourse  with  other  pure 
spirits;  doubtless  it  is  at  least  accessible  to  the  divine 
Spirit,  from  whose  influence  nothing  material  or  imma- 
terial can  he  veiled ;  but  we  are  unable  to  conceive  of 
any  intercourse  or  connection  between  it  and  the  pres- 
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enfc  relations  of  tilings.  There  is  absolutely  no  medium- 
of  communication,  as  far  as  we  are  aware.  Death  sev- 
ers the  link  between  the  soul  and  the  body,  and  there- 
fore between  the  soul  and  all  bodies.  What  new  ca- 
pacities may  by  that  act  be  developed  within  the  soul, 
what  new  relations  created  with  other  immaterial  be- 
ings, or  what  realization  of  new  conceptions,  we  of  course 
know  not;  and,  indeed,  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose 
any  such ;  but  if  we  would  not  utterly  confound  mind 
and  matter,  or  unconsciously  clothe  the  departed  spirits 
with  some  ethereal  form  of  body,  we  are  bound  to  con- 
clude, from  the  total  diversity  and  even  contrariety  of 
their  properties  and  attributes,  that  a  dead  man  is  reaUy 
dead  to  everything  pertaining  to  time  and  sense. 

This  cuts  up,  root  and  branch,  all  those  impressions — 
some  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  claim  them  as  scien- 
tific experience — of  intercommunication  between  living 
persons  and  the  spirits  of  their  deceased  friends.  The 
common  sense  of  enlightened  Christianity  has  long 
since  stamped  all  such  stories  with  the  just  suspicion  of 
superstitious  imagination.  Severe  reasoning  compels  us 
to  set  them  down  as  hallucination  or  imposture.  Those 
who  ha\-e  indulged  themselves  in  these  fancies  have  al- 
ways diverged  towards  insanity  or  materialism. 

A  disembodied  spirit,  therefore,  prior  to  the  restora- 
tion of  its  physical  organism,  is  incapable  of  any  of  the 
material  joys  which  imagination  is  wont  to  associate 
with  the  full  idea  of  the  heavenly  state.  We  must 
carefully  exclude  from  its  experience  diuing  that  inter- 
val everything  that  grows  out  of  our  mundane  notions 
and  present  externalities.  That  these,  and  more  than 
these,  will  be  restored  on  the  consummation  of  its  bliss 
in  the  new  heavens  and  the  new  earth  of  its  final  abode, 
we  are  abundantly  assured  by  the  symbols  and  teach- 
ings of  the  New  Testament ;  but  the  soul  must  wait  for 
these  enjoyments  until  its  bodily  counterpart  shall  have 
been  raised,  spiritualized,  perfected,  and  immortalized. 

We  may  go  further  than  this,  and  declare  that  none 
of  the  now  known  and  verbally  defined  relations  in  point 
of  location  are  predicable  of  the  departed  soul ;  in  other 
words,  it  is  not  in  any  particular  assignable  place  while 
in  that  state.  The  instant  it  quits  the  body  it  possesses 
no  local  habitation.  Its  position  cannot  be  determined 
as  to  space,  for  it  has  no  metes  or  boundaries,  no  point 
of  contact  with  visible  objects.  It  can  neither  be  said 
to  be  somewhere  nor  nowhere,  nor  yet  everywhere.  It 
simply  exists— like  God,  but  not  infinite,  'in  short,  if 
heaven  be  a  locality  (and  the  existence  in  some  part 
of  the  universe  of  the  Redeemer's  actual  body,  as  weU  as 
those  of  Enoch  and  Elijah,  besides  the  concurrent  fig- 
ures of  the  whole  Bible,  lead  us  to  conclude  that  it  is 
such  as  well  as  a  state),  then  certainly  the  disembodied 
spirit  cannot  with  propriety  be  spoken  of  as  being  there 
any  more  than  elsewhere.  This,  we  admit,  is  an  ab- 
straction ;  but  we  are  speaking  of  a  mere  abstraction ; 
for  what  can  be  more  abstract — more  really  inconceiva- 
ble according  to  our  earthly  notions — than  a  soul  with- 
out a  body. 

But  let  it  not  be  imagined  that  the  soul  has  thus  lost 
any  of  its  essence  or  inherent  powers.  It  remains  in  all 
these  absolute  and  intact,  a  veritable  entity,  as  truly 
such  as  any  spiritual  being,  or  as  when  united  to  the 
body,  or  indeed  as  the  body  itself;  but  it  is  shut  within 
itself,  and  circumscribed  by  the  limits  of  its  own  nature. 
All  that  we  are  now  demanding  is  that  it  shall  no  longer 
lie  viewed,  and  treated,  and  spoken  of  under  the  condi- 
tions, and  associations,  and  terms  of  an  absent  corporei- 
ty. These  have  no  meaning  when  applied  to  it,  except 
as  belonging  to  the  past. 

2.  In  the  second  place,  it  follows  that  the  sovl  can 
hare  no  cognizance  of  the  passaye  of  time  while  thus  dis- 
embodied. Time  consists  of  the  sequence  of  events, 
and  all  means  of  knowing  the  transpiration  of  these  are 
excluded  by  the  very  supposition  of  the  present  case. 
Time,  moreover,  is  measured  by  the  alternations  of  nat- 
ural objects,  and  these  are  also  abnegated  here.  It  is 
evidently  impossible  for  the  isolated  spirit  to  be  at  all 
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aware  of  the  flight  of  hours,  seasons,  or  ages.  To  it  "  a 
tliousand  years  are  as  one  day" — both  aUke  unajipreeia- 
ble.  The  only  change  it  could  experience  woiUd  be  the 
succession  of  its  own  ideas,  and  these — if  comparable 
for  such  a  purpose  with  our  present  associations  of 
thought,  which  are  like  chords  played  upon  by  every 
passing  breeze  of  circumstance  and  touch  of  physical 
condition — furnish  no  fixed  standard  or  delinite  mark  to 
our  own  consciousness.  How  seldom  do  we  thinlv  of 
the  lapse  of  time  during  our  dreams,  which  afford  the 
nearest  parallel  to  the  state  we  are  considering;  and 
how  wide  of  a  true  estimate  are  we  when  we  chance  to 
compute  the  moments  or  imaginary  hours  in  our  som- 
nolency. Some  notable  instances  are  on  record  of  the 
egregious  miscalculation  of  time  by  ilreaming  persons, 
showing  that  in  sleep  they  have  no  accurate  means  of 
determining  it,  but  that  they  protract  or  abbreviate  it 
to  suit  the  humor  of  the  dream.  jNIuch  more  would 
this  be  true  with  the  disembodied  soul,  which  has  even 
less  opportunity  or  occasion  to  review  its  course  of 
thoughts  for  such  a  purpose,  or,  indeed,  to  take  any  note 
of  their  rapidity  or  tediousness  of  succession.  We  con- 
clude, therefore,  that  the  intermediate  state  vnll  x>ass  to 
all  its  subjects  as  an  instant,  and  that  none  will  be  aware 
of  the  length  of  the  interval. 

This  is  in  accordance  with  a  remarkable  passage  of 
Scripture — about  the  only  one  where  the  subject  is  di- 
rectly and  literally  touched  upon — and  this  but  inciden- 
tally, in  answer  apparently  to  a  query  that  had  been 
addressed  to  an  apostle  on  account  of  certain  curious  or 
captious  persons;  for  the  Scriptures  are  very  chary  of 
information  on  such  abstruse  points.  Paul  tells  us  ex- 
pressly (1  Thess.  iv,  15,  17),  "We  [or  those]  which  are 
alive  and  remain  imto  the  [final]  coming  of  the  Lord 
shall  not  precede  ["prevent"]  them  which  are  asleep. 
.  .  .  We  [or  those]  which  are  alive  and  remain  shall  be 
caught  up  together  with  them  in  the  clouds."  He  is 
speaking,  it  is  true,  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  and 
it  is  with  reference  to  this  that  he  says  one  class  of  saints 
shall  not  anticipate  another  in  that  reward;  but  his  lan- 
guage implies  that  none  shall  have  any  advantage  in 
jioiiit  of  time  over  the  rest,  and  this  would  not  be  true 
if  some  must  pass  long  centuries  of  waiting,  while  oth- 
ers are  translated  suddenly  from  earth  to  heaven.  No ; 
it  Avill  all  be  equalized :  Noah,  who  died  thousands  of 
years  ago,  shall  not  seem  to  himself  to  pass  any  longer 
period  of  expectation  in  the  grave,  or,  rather,  in  the 
spirit  world,  than  the  last  saint  that  is  interred  just  as 
Gabriel's  trump  shall  reawaken  his  undecayed  corpse, 
or  than  those  who  then  shall  be  living  on  the  globe. 
This  theorj'  meets  and  harmonizes  all  their  cases,  and 
vindicates  the  divine  impartiality. 

Some  confirmation  of  this  view  may  likewise  be  de- 
rived from  the  simultaneousness  of  the  general  judg- 
ment. We  surely  are  not  to  suppose  that  any  will  re- 
main cycles  of  ages  in  the  other  world,  whether  happj' 
or  miserable,  without  having  their  destiny  as  yet  fixed, 
and  their  final  doom  awarded.  To  each  individual's 
consciousness,  doubtless,  will  be  definitely  assigned,  at 
the  instant  he  is  ushered  into  the  presence  of  his  Maker, 
the  awards  of  his  irrevocable  fate,  and  this  knowledge 
will  form  the  basis  of  his  joy  or  despair.  The  only  ob- 
ject after  this  of  a  general  gathering  would  be  to  make 
kno\vn  to  the  universe  a  sentence  that  has  already  been 
anticipated  to  the  parties  chiefly  interested.  The  Scrip- 
tural re]ii-C'sentations  of  the  "last  grand  assize"  are  evi- 
dently siriiic  in  their  character,  that  is,  pictures  of  what 
to  those  concerned  shall  seem  to  transpire  substantial- 
ly, but  not  necessarily  literally  thus.  See  Judgjient, 
General.  Be  that  as  it  may,  on  our  theory  alone  a 
universal  assemblage  would  be  more  possible  and  sig- 
nificant: to  each  human  being  the  hour  of  death  is 
practically,  although  not  actually,  the  day  of  judgment, 
for  the  two  events  are  separated  only  by  an  inapprecia- 
ble interval ;  and  as  the  same  is  true  of  all  his  fellows, 
and  as  their  several  days  of  doom  are  also  separated  l)y 
an  inappreciable  interval,  they  are  all  reduced  —  to  ev- 


ery mart's  own  apprehension — to  the  same  plane  of  time, 
and  consequently  may  justly — even  with  reference  to 
individuals — be  tlepictecl  as  judged  together.  The  hour 
of  Christ's  three  predicted  comings — in  vengeance  on 
the  Jews — in  the  article  of  death — in  the  final  scone — 
thus,  although  really  distinct  events,  become  identical 
by  more  than  a  figure  of  speech,  and  he  is  justified  in 
alluding  to  them  all  in  the  same  breath. 

3.  In  the  third  and  last  place,  however,  as  above  inti- 
mated, the  intermediate  state  trill  not  be  a  period  i>f  un- 
consciousness. This  might  be  hastily  inferred  from  the 
insulation  of  the  spirit  from  all  sources  of  external 
knowledge  and  impression.  But  it  has  still  left  to  it 
the  whole  inner  world  of  thought  and  feeling :  memory 
is  busy  with  the  past,  and  hope  is  active  with  anticipa- 
tions of  the  future;  the  direct  comforts  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  also  are  by  no  means  denied  during  this  expec- 
tant period,  and  none  can  tell  how  greatly  these  and  all 
the  foregoing  emotions  may  be  intensified  by  the  rapt 
state  of  the  disembodied  soul.  Examples  like  those  of 
Paul  "caught  up  into  the  third  heavens,"  of  Tennent 
in  a  prolonged  fit  of  catalepsy,  and  of  others  in  similar 
extraordinary  states  of  spiritual  elevation,  might  be 
cited  to  show  how  far  such  an  abrcption  of  bodily  func- 
tions is  calculated  to  enhance  the  perceptions  of  celestial 
verities ;  but  these,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  were  real- 
ly experiences  in  the  flesh — although  Paid  seems  doubt- 
ful whether  he  was  not  actually  "  out  of  the  body,"  and 
at  least  intimates  that  such  mental  exaltation  would  be 
possible  if  he  were  released  from  earth ;  they  are,  there- 
fore, not  strictly  in  point  as  proof.  On  the  other  hand, 
general  observation  and  experiment  show  that  all  tem- 
porary collapse  or  extinction  of  the  bodily  functions — as 
by  accident  or  disease  affecting  the  brain  or  nervous 
centres — is  attended  by  suppression  in  the  same  degree 
of  the  mental  faculties;  but  these,  again,  are  symptoms 
occurring  under  the  joint  relations  of  soul  and  bodj-,  and 
therefore  no  sure  indications  of  what  might  take  place 
in  a  disembodied  state.  Accordingly,  we  fall  back  upon 
the  position  most  agreeable  to  our  native  aspirations, 
and  most  conformable,  as  we  think,  to  the  teachings  of 
revelation,  that  the  soul,  immediately  after  passing  out 
of  the  body,  enters  upon  a  condition  of  conscious  happi- 
ness or  miser}',  according  to  its  previous  fitness  and  hab- 
its. In  a  word,  we  see  no  reason  why,  when  set  free 
from  connection  with  the  body,  the  spirit  should  do  oth- 
erwise than  continue  to  exercise  the  emotions  and  in- 
tellections which  had  already  become  customary  with 
it.  Until  its  reunion  with  the  body,  however— a  space, 
as  we  have  seen,  of  practically  no  account  to  itself,  at 
least  in  point  of  duration — it  can  receive  no  new  expe- 
rience, and  be  subject  to  no  external  influences,  imless 
they  be  purely  spiritual.     See  Heaven. 

See  Hagenbach,  Hist,  of  Doctrines ;  Bp.  Law,  Theory 
ofRelirjion;  Eees,  Cyclopwdia,  art.  Sleep  of  Soul ;  Tay- 
lor, Physical  Theory  of  another  Life ;  Tucker,  Liyht  of 
Nature ;  Brougham,  A'«/«n//  Theology  ;  Stuavt,  £ssays; 
Abp.Whately,  On  Futui-e  State;  Les  Horizons  Celestes; 
Barrow,  Pearson,  Bull,  On  Ajiostks'  Creed;  Bp.  White, 
Lectures  on  the  Catechism;  Archibald  Campbell,  View 
of  the  Middle  State ;  Watts,  World  to  Come ;  Watson, 
Theolog.  Institutes;  Hall,  Purgatory  Examined;  INI'Cul- 
lough,  On  the  Intermediate  State;  Meth.  Quai-t.  Review, 
18o2,  p.  240 ;  Bavlie,  The  Intermediate  State  of  the  Bless- 
ed (Lond.  1864) ;  Shimeall,  The  Unseen  World  (N.  York, 
18fi8) ;  Freeirill  Baptist  Quarterly,  April,  1861 ;  Presb. 
Quart.  Per.  October.  1861;  Christian  Rev.  April,  1862; 
Boston  Per.  .Ian.  18(i4. 

Interment.     See  Burial. 

Internal  Dignitaries  was  the  name  by  which, 
in  the  English  Church,  under  the  "old  foundation,"  the 
dean,  precentor,  chancellor,  and  treasurer  of  cathedrals 
were  known.     See  Walcott,  Sac.  A  rcheeol.  p.  331. 

Internuntius  or  Internuncio,  an  envoy  of  the 
pope,  sent  only  to  small  states  and  rejjublics,  while  the 
real  nuncio  is  the  representative  of  the  papal  see  at  the 
courts  of  emperors  and  kings. 
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Interpretation,  Bihi.icai,,  or  the  science  of  sa- 
cred /fermeneulics,  as  it  is  more  technically  called.  In 
treating  tliis,  we  shall  largely  avail  ourselves  of  the  arti- 
cle on  the  subject  in  Kitto's  Cyclojmdia.  For  practical 
rules  of  interpretation,  see  IIkkmeneutics. 

1.  Defiiiilion  and  Distinctions.— \.  There  is  a  very  an- 
cient and  wide-spread  belief  that  the  knowledge  of  di- 
vine things  in  general,  and  of  the  divine  will  in  partic- 
ular, is  by  no  means  a  common  property  of  the  whole 
luiman  race,  but  only  a  prerogative  of  a  few  specially- 
gifted  and  privileged  individuals.  It  has  been  consid- 
ered that  tliis  higher  degree  of  knowledge  has  its  source 
in  light  and  instruction  proceeding  directly  from  God, 
and  that  it  can  be  imparted  to  others  by  communicating 
to  them  a  key  to  the  signs  of  the  divine  will.  Since, 
however,  persons  who  in  this  manner  have  been  indi- 
rectly tauglit,  are  initiated  into  divine  secrets,  and  con- 
sequently ajipear  as  the  confidants  of  Deity,  they  also 
enjoy,  although  instructed  only  through  the  medium  of 
otiiers,  a  more  intimate  communion  with  (iod,  a  more 
distinct  perception  of  his  thoughts,  and  consequently  a 
mediate  consciousness  of  Deity  itself.  It  therefore  fol- 
lows that  persons  thus  either  immediately  or  mediately 
instructed  are  supposed  to  be  capable,  by  means  of  their 
divine  illumination  and  their  knowledge  of  the  signs  of 
the  divine  will,  to  impart  to  mankind  the  ardently-de- 
sired knowledge  of  divine  things  and  of  the  wiU  of  De- 
ity. They  are  considered  to  be  interpreters  or  explain- 
ers of  the  signs  of  the  divine  will,  and,  consequently,  to 
be  mediators  between  God  and  man.  Divine  illumina- 
tion, and  a  communicable  knowledge  of  the  signs  and 
expressions  of  the  divine  will,  are  thus  supposed  to  be 
combined  in  one  and  the  same  person.  See  Revela- 
tion. 

2.  The  above  general  idea  is  the  l)asis  of  the  Hebrew 
^'^'yi,  prophet.  The  prophet  is  a  divinely-inspired  seer, 
and,  as  such,  he  is  an  inteqireter  and  preacher  of  the 
divine  will.  He  may  either  be  directly  called  by  (Jod, 
or  have  been  prep?.r„'d  for  his  office  in  the  schools  of  the 
prophets  (comp.  Knobel,  Der  Propketisinus  der  llehriier 
volLilund>;j  ddrrjcstdlt.  Bresl.  1837,  i,  102  sq. ;  ii,  45  sq.). 
See  Seei{. 

However,  the  being  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost  was 
the  most  prominent  feature  in  the  Hebrew  idea  of  a 
Ijrojihet.  Tliis  is  even  implied  in  the  usual  appellation 
X"^z;,  wliich  means  a  person  in  the  state  of  divine  in- 
spiration (not  a  prcdicter  of  future  events).  Prophet- 
ism  ceased  altogether  as  soon  as  Jehovah,  according  to 
the  popular  opinion,  ceased  to  communicate  his  Spirit. 
See  I'hoi'iiet. 

3.  The  Hebrew  notion  of  a  X"'23  appears  among  the 
Greeks  to  have  been  split  into  its  two  constituent  parts 
of  fiavTK:,  from  fiaivi(j9<u,  to  ram  (Plato,  Phndrus,  § 
48,  ed.  Steph.  p.  244,  a.  b.),  and  of  I'Oiyijriic,  from  i^rj- 
ynaOai,  to  expound.  However,  the  ideas  of  j.uivric  and 
of  t'^ijyijrljr  could  be  combined  in  the  same  person. 
Compare  Hoissonnade,  Anecdota  Grceca,  i,  OO,  Adi^nruiv 
iO)yiiT>ir,  i-iavTtc  yap  t/v  Kai  XP'/'^Moi'C  tinyuTo  (com- 
l)are  Scholia  in  Aristophanes,  Niibps,  33G),  and  Arrian, 
Kpirtitii.'i,  ii,  l.Tov  ^tdvriv  tov  i'^ijyov^Kvor  tu  (!7]iit'ia\ 
Plato,  hi'  Lenibus,  ix,  p. 871,  c,  Mfr'  tir]yi]Tiuv  Kai  /xdr- 
Ttwi/;  Euripides,  yV«a>nMsa',v.  1018, 'O  ^idvri^  t^ylpra- 
ro,  and  Ip/iir/enia  in  Aulide,  1.  529.  Plutarch  {Vita 
Nnmn;  caj).  xi)  places  tKnyil'rnc  a"fl  irpo(p)'iTi]i:  together ; 
80  also  does  Dionysius  Halicarnassensis,  ii,  73.  Tlie  first 
two  of  tiiosc  examples  prove  that  t^tjyiirai  were,  ac- 
cording to  the  (ireeks,  persons  who  possessed  tlie  gift 
of  discovering  the  will  of  the  Deity  from  certain  aji- 
pearaiices  and  of  interpreting  signs.  Jul.  Pollux  (viii. 
124)  say»,'E'^tiyT]rai  vf  tKaXovvTO  o'l  rd  -iiii  rwv  cin- 
(Ttfttiiov  Kai  Ta  T(ov  dWiov  itpwv  viSdrrKovTfc.  Har- 
pocration  says,  and  Suidas  repeats  after  him,  'liknyiirijc:, 
6  iEtiyni'^nviiij  r.i  iipd.  Comp.  IJeckcr,  Anecdota  Grd- 
ca,  i,  ISb,' E'£.iiy(n<vrai  oi  timtinoi.  Crcuzcr  defines  the 
li,i]y}]Tai,  in  his  SymhoUk  inul  Af;/tholof/ie  der  altcn 
ViJlker,  i,  15,  as  "  persons  whose  high  vocation  it  was  to 


bring  la_\Tnen  into  harmony  with  divine  things.  These 
i-^riyijTai  moved  in  a  religious  sphere  (compare  Herod,  i, 
78,  and  Xenophon,  Ci/roprndia,  viii,  3,  11).  Even  the 
Delphic  Apollo,  replying  to  those  who  sought  his  ora- 
cles, is  called  by  Plato  i^tjyr)r>]g  {Polit.  iv,^  448,  b.). 
Plutarch  mentions,  in  Vita  Thesei,  oaiwv  Kai  'itpujv  it- 
t]yr)Tai ;  compare  also  the  above-quoted  passage  of  Dio- 
nysius Halicarnassensis,  and  especially  Kuhnken  {ad 
finueum  Lexicon,  ed.  Lugd.  Bat.  1789,  p.  189  sq.).  The 
Scholiast  on  Sophocles  {Ajax,  320)  has  t'^i'iyiitng  tiri 
Twv  Biitxiv,  and  the  Scholiast  on  Electra  (42())  has  the 
definition  t^rjyijffig  Siaadcpijmg  Oaiaji'.  It  is  in  connec- 
tion with  this  original  signification  of  the  word  it,r]yi]- 
Tiif:  that  the  expounders  of  the  law  are  styled  t^)]yr]rai ; 
because  the  ancient  law  was  derived  from  the  gods,  and 
the  law-language  had  become  unintelligible  to  the  mul- 
titude. (Compare  Lj-sias,  vi,  10 ;  Diodorus  Siculus.  xiii, 
35 ;  Kuhnken,  as  quoted  above ;  the  annotators  on  Pol- 
lux and  Harpocration ;  and  K.  Fr.  Hermann,  Lehrbuch 
der  Griechischen  Staats-Alterthiime?;  Marburg,  1836,  § 
104,  note  4).  In  Athen;ieus  and  Plutarch  there  are  men- 
tioned books  under  the  title  t^r]yr)TiKd,  which  contained 
introductions  to  the  right  understanding  of  sacred  signs. 
(Compare  Valesius,  ad  Ilarpocrationem  Lexicon,  Lipsise, 
1824,  ii,  462.) 

4.  Like  the  Greeks,  the  Romans  also  distinguished 
between  vates  and  interpres  (Cicero,  Fragm. ;  Hortens.)  : 
"Sive  vates  sive  in  sacris  initiisque  tradendis  divinas 
mentis  interpretes."  Servius  {ad  Virgilii  ^En.  ii,  359) 
quotes  a  passage  from  Cicero  to  this  effect :  "  The  sci- 
ence of  divination  is  twofold  ;  it  is  either  a  sacred  rav- 
ing, as  in  prophets,  or  an  art,  as  in  soothsayers,  who  re- 
gard the  intestines  of  sacrifices,  or  lightnings,  or  the 
flight  of  birds."  The  aruspices,fuIguriti,fulrjuratores, 
and  anr/iires  belong  to  the  idea  of  the  interpres  deorum. 
Comp.  Cicero, Pro  dome  sua, c. 41 :  "I  have  been  taught 
thus,  that  in  undertaking  new  religious  performances 
the  chief  thing  seems  to  be  the  interpretation  of  the 
will  of  the  immortal  gods."  Cicero  {I)e  Dirinaiione,  i, 
41)  says:  ''The  Hetrusci  explain  the  meaning  of  all  re- 
markable foreboding  signs  and  portents."  Hence,  in 
Cicero  {De  Legibus,  ii,  27),  the  expression  "interpretes 
rehgionum." 

An  example  of  this  distinction,  usual  likewise  among 
the  Greeks,  is  found  in  1  Cor.  xii,  4,  30.  The  Corin- 
thians filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost  were  yXwaffaig  \a- 
Xovvreg,  speaking  in  tongues,  consequently  they  were  in 
the  state  of  a  navrig  ;  but  frequently  they  did  not  com- 
prehend the  full  import  of  their  own  inspiration,  and 
did  not  understand  how  to  interpret  it  because  tliey  had 
not  the  tp/t?;i'ci'a  yXwo-triii',  inteipretation  of  tongues: 
consequently  they  were  not  t^TjyTjrai. 

The  Romans  obtained  the  interpretaiio  from  the 
Etruscans  (Cicero,  De  Dirinatione,  i,  2,  and  Ottfried 
Miiller,  Die  Etrusker,  ii,  8  sq.) ;  but  the  above  distinc- 
tion was  the  cause  that  the  inierpretatio  degenerated 
into  a  common  art,  which  was  exercised  without  inspi- 
ration, like  a  contemptible  soothsaying,  the  rules  of 
which  were  contained  in  writings.  Cicero  {De  Divina- 
tione,  i,  2)  says :  "  Supposing  that  divination  by  raving 
was  especially  contained  in  the  Sibylline  verses,  they 
apjiointed  ten  public  interpreters  of  the  same." 

The  ideas  of  interpres  and  of  itit<  rpntniio  ^vere  not 
confined  among  the  Romans  to  saircil  siilijcc  ts,  which, 
as  we  have  seen,  was  the  case  among  the  (irccks  with 
the  corresponding  Greek  terms.  The  words  interpres 
and  interpretatio  were  not  only,  as  among  the  Greelcs, 
ap])lied  to  the  explanation  of  the  laws,  but  also,  in  gen- 
eral, to  the  exiilanation  of  whatever  was  obscure,  and 
even  to  a  mere  intervention  in  the  settlement  of  affairs; 
for  instance,  we  find  in  Livy  (xxi,  \T)  paci^  interpres, 
denoting  Alorcas,  by  whose  instrumentality  peace  was 
offered.  At  an  earlier  period  interpretes  meant  onlj' 
those  persons  by  means  of  whom  affairs  between  God 
and  man  were  settled  (comp.  Yirgil,  yEneid,  x,  175,  and 
Servius  on  this  passage).  The  words  interpretes  and 
conjectores  became  convertible  terms;  "for  which  rea- 
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son  the  interpreters  of  dreams  and  omens  arc  called  also 
conjvcturers"  (Quintil.  Instit.  iii,  C). 

From  what  we  have  stated,  it  follows  that  t'^ljyijffiQ 
and  intcrjwetatio  were  originally  terms  eonlined  to  the 
unfolding  of  supernatural  subjects,  although  in  Latin,  at 

!  an  early  period,  these  terms  were  also  applied  to  profane 

'  matters. 

5.  The  Christians  also  early  felt  the  want  of  an  inter- 
pretation of  their  sacred  writings,  which  they  deemed 
to  be  of  divine  origin ;  consequently  they  wanted  inter- 
preters and  instruction  by  the  aid  of  which  the  true 
sense  of  the  sacred  Scriptures  might  be  discovered.  The 
right  understanding  of  the  nature  and  will  of  God  seem- 
ed, among  the  Christians,  as  well  as  at  an  early  period 
among  the  heathen,  to  depend  upon  a  right  understand- 
ing of  certain  external  signs;  however,  there  was  a 
j)rngress  from  the  miintelligible  signs  of  nature  to  more 
intelligible  written  signs,  which  was  certainly  an  im- 
portant progress. 

The  Christians  retained  about  the  interpretation  of 
their  sacred  writings  the  same  expressions  which  had 
been  current  in  reference  to  the  interpretation  of  sacred 
subjects  among  the  heathen.  Hence  arose  the  fact  that 
the  Greek  Christians  employed  with  predilection  the 
words  i'S'/yj/irff  and  i^t}yi)ri]Q  in  reference  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  holy  Scriptures.     But  the  circumstance 

,^  that  St.  Paul  employs  the  term  in^rivdn  yXwiyrTwv  for 

•  the  interpretation  of  the  yXcjarraiQ  XaXui/  (1  Cor.  xii, 

10;  xiv,  26),  greatly  contributed  to  the  use  likewise 
••  of  words  belonging  to  the  root  tpinii'ivm:     Accord- 

ing to  Eusebius  (Nistoria  Ecclesiaaticn.  iii.  li),  raulus. 
bishop  of  Hierapolis,  wrote,  as  early  as  abnut  A.D.  HH), 
a  work  under  the  title  of  Xoyiwv  KvpidKwp  ii,iiyi)aiv, 
which  means  an  interpretation  of  the  discourses  of  Je- 
sus. Papias  explained  the  religious  contents  of  these 
discourses,  which  he  had  collected  from  oral  and  ■\vritten 
traditions.  He  distinguished  between  the  meaning  of 
ih]yu.(jdai  and  lonrjvtvtiv,  as  aiTjoears  from  his  observa- 
tion (preserved  by  Eusebius  in  the  place  quoted  above), 
in  which  he  says  concerning  the  Koyia  of  Matthew, 
written  in  Hebrew, 'Ep/t/(i'{u«  Si  avru  wq  iSvvaro  iko- 
<TTOQ,  "  Hut  every  one  interpreted  them  according  to  his 
ability."  In  the  Greek  Church,  6  i^i]yT]Tr]Q  and  i^r)yi]- 
Tci'i  Tov  Xoyou  were  the  usual  terms  for  teachers  of 
Christianity.  (See  Eusebius,  llistoria  Ecclesiasiica,  vii, 
30,  and  Heinichen  on  this  passage,  note  21 ;  Photius, 
Bihlioth.  Cod.  p.  105 ;  Cave,  Hist.  Liter,  i,  146).  Origen 
K  called  his  commentary  on  the  holy  Scriptures  i^riyrjri- 

H         Kct ;  and  Procopius  of  Gaza  wrote  a  work  on  several  j 
»  books  of  the  Bible,  entitled  rtxoXai  t^rjytjTiKai.     How- 

ever, we  find  the  word  tp/.ii]i'iia  employed  as  a  synonyme 
of  i^tjyrjdiQ,  especially  among  the  inhabitants  of  Anti- 
och.  For  instance,  Gregorius  Nyssenus  says  concern- 
ing Ephraem  Syrus,  rpa^t)v  oXrjv  dKpi(3wc  Trpoc  Af ?tJ' 
i'lPI-irivivaiv  (see  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  Vita  Ephraiini  Syri, 
in  Opera,  Paris,  ii,  1033).  Theodore  of  Mopsucstia, 
Theodoret,  and  others,  wrote  commentaries  on  the  sacred 
Scriptures  under  the  title  of  tp^iiivtia  (comp.  A.  H.  Nie- 
mej-er,  De  Isidori  Pelusiotm  Vita,  Scriptis,  et  Doctrina, 
Halffi,  1825,  p.  207). 

Among  the  Latin  Christians  the  word  interpres  had 
a  wider  range  than  the  corresponding  Greek  term,  and 
the  Latins  had  no  precise  term  for  the  exposition  of  the 
Bible  which  exactly  corresponded  with  the  Greek.  The 
interpretatio  was  applied  only  in  the  sense  of  occupa- 
tion or  ACT  of  an  expositor  of  the  Bible,  but  not  in  the 
sense  of  contents  elicited  from  Biblical  passages.  The 
words  tracta7-e,  tractator,  and  tractatiis  were  in  prefer- 
ence employed  M-ith  respect  to  Biblical  exposition,  and 
the  sense  which  it  elicited.  Together  with  these  words 
there  occur  commentarius  and  expositio.  In  reference 
to  the  exegetical  work  of  St.  Hilary  on  IMatthew,  the 
codices  fluctuate  between  commentarius  and  tractatiis. 
St.  Augustine's  tractatus  are  well  known ;  and  this  fa- 
ther frequently  mentions  the  divinarnm  scripturarum 
tractatores.  For  instance,  Betractationes,  1.  23,  "  Divi- 
uorum  tractatores  eloquiorum ;"  Sulpicius  Severus,  Dial. 
IV.— K  E 


i,  6,"0rigines  .  .  .  qui  tractator  sacronun  peritissimus 
habebatur."  Vincentius  Lirinensis  observes  in  his  Com- 
monitoi-ium  on  1  Cor.  xii,  28 :  "  In  the  third  place,  teach- 
ers who  are  now  called  tractatores;  whom  the  same 
apostle  sometimes  styles  prophets,  because  by  them  the 
mysteries  of  the  prophets  are  opened  to  the  people" 
(comp.  Dufresne,  Glossarium  medice  et  infimce  Latinita- 
tis,  s.  vv.  Tractator,  Tractatus ;  and  Baluze,  ad  Servat. 
Lupum,  p.  479). 

However,  the  occupation  of  interpres,  in  the  nobler 
sense  of  this  word,  was  not  unknown  to  St.  Jerome,  as 
may  be  seen  from  liis  rnpfafio  in  libros  Samuelis  {Opera, 
ed.Vallarsi,  ix,  459) :  "  For  whatever,  by  frequently  trans- 
lating and  carefully  correcting,  we  have  learned  and  re- 
tain, is  our  own.  And  if  you  have  understood  what  you 
formerly  did  not  know,  consider  me  to  be  an  expositor 
if  you  are  grateful,  or  a  paraphrast  if  you  are  ungrate- 
ful." 

G.  In  modern  classification,  Hermeneutics  "  forms  a 
branch  of  the  same  general  study  with  Exegesis  (q.v.), 
and,  indeed,  is  often  confounded  with  that  science;  but 
the  distinction  between  the  two  branches  is  verj'  mark- 
ed, and  is,  perhaps,  suflScientlj'  indicated  by  the  et}'mol- 
ogy  of  the  names  themselves.  To  hermeneutics  prop- 
erly belongs  the  '  interpretation'  of  the  text — that  is,  the 
discovery  of  its  true  meaning ;  the  province  of  exegesis 
is  the  'exposition'  of  the  meaning  so  discovered,  and  the 
practical  office  of  making  it  intelligible  to  others  in  its 
various  bearings,  scientilic,  literal,  doctrinal,  and  moral. 
Hence,  altliough  the  laws  of  interpretation  have  many 
tilings  ill  rdiiimou  willi  thiisc  of  exposition,  it  maybe 
laid  duwii  that  to  tlic  espcrial  ]ir(i\'iiK-c  of  hermeneutics 
belongs  all  that  regards  the  text  and  interpretation  of 
the  Holy  Scripture ;  the  signification  of  words,  the  force 
and  significance  of  idioms,  the  modification  of  the  sense 
by  the  context,  and  the  other  details  of  philological  and 
grammatical  inquiry;  the  consideration  of  the  charac- 
ter of  the  writer  or  the  persons  whom  he  addressed  ;  of 
the  circumstances  in  which  he  wrote,  and  the  object  to 
which  his  work  was  directed ;  the  comparison  ofjiaral- 
lel  passages ;  and  other  similar  considerations.  All  these 
inquiries,  although  seemingly  purely  literary,  are  modi- 
fied by  the  views  entertained  as  to  the  text  of  Holy 
Scripture,  and  especially  on  the  question  of  its  inspira- 
tion, and  the  nature  and  degree  of  such  inspiration" 
(Chambers,  Cyclopaedia). 

II.  History,  Methods,  and  Litei-ature. — 1.  From  ancient 
times  the  Church,  or  rather  ecclesiastical  bodies  and  re- 
ligious denominations,  have  taken  the  same  supernatu- 
ral view  with  reference  to  the  Bible,  as, before  the  Church, 
the  Jews  did  with  respect  to  the  Old  Testament.  The 
Church  and  denominations  have  supposed  that  in  the 
authors  of  Biblical  books  there  did  not  exist  a  litera- 
ry activitj'  of  the  same  kind  as  induces  men  to  write 
down  what  they  have  thought,  but  have  always  re- 
quired from  their  followers  the  belief  that  the  Biblical 
authors  wrote  in  a  state  of  inspiration,  that  is  to  say, 
under  a  peculiar  and  direct  influence  of  the  divine  Spir- 
it. Sometimes  the  Biblical  authors  were  described  to  be 
merely  external  and  mechanical  instruments  of  God's 
revelation.  But,  however  wide  or  however  narrow  the 
boundaries  were  within  which  the  operation  of  God 
upon  the  -vvriters  was  confined  by  ecclesiastical  supposi- 
tion, the  origin  of  the  Biblical  books  was  always  sup- 
posed to  be  essentially  different  from  the  origin  of  hu- 
man compositions;  and  this  diff"erence  demanded  the 
application  of  peculiar  rules  in  order  to  understand  the 
Bible.  There  were  required  peculiar  arts  and  kinds  of 
information  in  order  to  discover  the  sense  and  contents 
of  books  which,  on  account  of  their  extraordinary  ori- 
gin, were  inaccessilile  by  the  ordinary  way  of  logicel 
rules,  and  whose  written  words  were  only  outward  signs, 
behind  which  a  higher  and  divine  meaning  was  con- 
cealed. Consequently,  the  Church  and  denominations 
required  i^r)yr]Tai,  or  interpreters,  of  the  signs  by  means 
of  which  God  had  revealed  his  will.  Thus  necessarily 
arose  again  in  the  Christian  Church  the  art  of  opening 
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or  interpreting  the  supernatural,  wliich  art  had  an  ex- 
istence in  earlier  religions,  but  with  this  essential  differ- 
ence, that  the  signs,  by  the  opening  of  which  supernat- 
ural truth  was  obtained,  were  now  more  simple,  and  of 
a  more  Liteliigible  kind  than  in  earlier  religions.  They 
were  now  written  signs,  which  belonged  to  the  sphere 
of  speech  and  language,  through  which  alone  all  modes 
of  thinking  obtain  clearness,  and  can  be  readily  commu- 
nicated to  others.  But  the  holy  Scriptures,  in  which 
divine  revelation  was  preserved,  differ,  by  conveying  di- 
vine tlioughts,  from  common  language  and  writing, 
which  convey  only  human  thoughts.  Hence  it  follow- 
ed that  its  sense  was  much  deeper,  and  far  exceeded  the 
usual  sjihcrc  of  human  thoughts,  so  that  the  usual  req- 
uisites for  the  right  understanding  of  written  documents 
appeared  to  be  insufficient.  According  to  this  opinion, 
a  lower  and  a  hiffher  sanse  of  the  Bible  were  distiu- 
guislied.  The  low'er  sense  was  that  which  could  be 
elicited  according  to  the  rules  of  grammar ;  the  higher 
sense  was  considered  to  consist  of  deeper  thoughts  con- 
cealed under  the  grammatical  meaning  of  the  words. 
These  deeper  thoughts  they  endeavored  to  obtain  in  va- 
rious waj's,  but  not  by  grammatical  research. 

The  Jews,  in  the  days  of  Jesus,  employed  for  this 
purpose  especially  the  typico-allegorical  interpretation. 
The  Jews  of  Palestine  endeavored  by  means  of  this 
mode  of  interpretation  especially  to  elicit  the  secrets  of 
futurity,  which  were  said  to  be  fully  contained  in  the 
Old  Testament.  (See  Wiihner,  A  ntiquitates  Hebrmorum, 
Gottingas,  1743.  i,  341  sq. ;  Diipke.  Itdwemutih  der  neu- 
testammtUrJin,  Srhnfl.<i,II,  r.  I.ripzi-  is-.>0,p.88  sq.,  164 
sq. ;  Hirschfi-ld.  I)(r  (:fi.<t  <h  r  'I'nl minliachen  Aiiskffunff 
df-r  Bihi'f.  Ueiiiu,  1.S4(J;  compare  Juvenal,  ^'rt^  xiv,  103; 
Justin  ^MartjT,  Apol.  i,  p.  52,  61;  Bretschneider,  Jlisto- 
risr/i-i/oi/mafische  Auslegung  d.  Nemn  Testamentes,  Leip- 
zig, 18U6,  p.  35  sq.) 

The  Alexandrine  Jews,  on  the  contrary,  endeavored 
to  raise  themselves  from  the  simple  sense  of  the  words 
TO  t\/vxikov,  to  a  higher,  more  general,  and  spiritual 
sense,  to  ■kviviicitikov  (see  Diihne,  Ge»rh'uhtViihv  hur- 
stelliiiif/  d"r  Jiidisch-A lexandiinisc/ie/i  Rtli;ii<>iis-l'I,iln:<,,- 
phie,  Halle,  1834,  i,  p.  52  sq. ;  ii,  17, 195  sq.,  2(  »lt,  228,  24 1 ) . 
Similar  jjrinciples  were  adopted  by  the  authors  of  the 
New  Testament  (see  De  Wette,  Uvher  die  Symholisch- 
Typische  Lehrart  in  Briefe  an  die  I/ebrcier,  in  the  The- 
oloffische  Zeitschrift,  by  Schleiermacher  and  De  Wette, 
pt.  iii;  Tholuck,7?ei7o^e  zum  Commentai-  iiher  den  Brief 
an  die  Ilehraer,  1840). 

These  two  modes  of  interpretation,  the  allegorico-typ- 
ical  and  tlio  cdler/orico-mystical,  are  found  in  the  Chris- 
tian writers  as  early  as  the  first  and  second  centuries ; 
the  latter  as  yvwau:,  the  former  as  a  demonstration  that 
all  and  evcrj-thing,  both  what  had  happened  and  what 
would  come  to  pass,  was  somehow  contained  in  the  sa- 
cred Scriptures  (see  Justin  Jlartyr,  Apol.  i,  p.  52,  61,  and 
Terttdlian,  Adversus  Jfareionem,  iv,  2,  "The  preaching 
of  tlie  disciples  might  appear  to  be  questionable,  if  it 
was  not  supported  by  other  authority"). 

To  these  allegorical  modes  of  interpretation  was  added 
a  third  moilc.  which  necessarily  sprung  up  after  the  rise 
of  the  CaUii.licd-npdstoliial  Church,  namelv,  the  doqnuit- 
ical  or  th,,./,,,/;,;,-, rr/,,-<;„s/ind.  Tlic  followers  of  the 
Catliolici.-ai)(istoHcal  Church  agreed  that  all  apostles 
and  all  apostolical  writings  had  an  equal  authoritv,  be- 
cause they  were  all  under  an  equal  guidance  of  the' Holy 
(ihost.  Hence  it  followed  that  they  could  not  set  forth 
cither  contradictory  or  different  doctrines.  A  twofold 
expedient  was  adopted  in  order  to  effect  harmony  of  in- 
terpretation. The  one  was  of  the  apparent  and  relative 
kind,  because  it  referred  to  subjects  which  ai)pear  in- 
comprehensible only  to  the  continoil  human  understand- 
ing, but  which  arc  in  jierlect  harmony  in  the  divine 
thoughts.  Justin  (Diidor/iix  mm  Tri/p/ione,  c.  65)  says: 
"  Being  quite  certain  that  no  Scripture  contradicts  the 
other,  I  will  rather  confess  that  I  do  not  understand 
what  is  said  therein."  St.Chr^'sostom  restricted  this  as 
follows  (llomil.  iii,  c.  4,  in  Ep.  2  ud  Thessalonicenses)  : 


"In  the  divine  writings  everything  is  intelligible  and 
plain,  whatever  is  necessary  is  open"  (compare  Homil. 
iii,  De  Lazaro,  and  Athanasii  Oratio  contra  gentes,  in 
Opera,  i,  12). 

The  second  expedient  adopted  by  the  Church  was  to 
consider  certain  articles  of  faith  to  be  leading  doctrines, 
and  to  regulate  and  define  accordingly  the  sense  of  the 
Bible  wherever  it  appeared  doubtful  alid  uncertain. 
This  led  to  the  theologico-ecclesiastical  or  dogmatical 
mode  of  interpretation,  which,  when  the  Christians  were 
divided  into  several  sects,  proved  to  be  indispensable  to 
the  Church,  but  which  adopted  various  forms  in  the  va- 
rious sects  by  which  it  was  employed.  Not  only  the 
heretics  of  ancient  times,  but  also  the  followers  of  the 
Roman  Catholic,  the  Greek  Catholic,  the  Syrian,  tlie 
Anglican,  the  Protestant  Church,  etc.,  have  endeavored 
to  interpret  the  Bible  in  harmony  with  their  dogmas. 

Besides  the  three  modes  of  interpretation  which  have 
been  nieiiti(jned  almve,  theological  writers  have  spoken 
of  typiriiL  ji/-i'j  //I  ticid.  I  iiijj/i(itieaL  plnlosopihicul,  tradi- 
tional, iiiiinil.  in-  jiniciirii/  interpretation.  But  all  these 
are  only  one-sided  developments  of  some  single  feature 
contained  in  the  above  three,  arbitrarily  chosen ;  and, 
therefore,  they  cannot  be  considered  to  be  separate 
modes,  but  are  only  modifications  of  one  or  other  of 
those  three.  The  interpretation  in  which  all  these 
modes  are  brought  into  harmony  has  lately  been  called 
the  panharmonical,  which  word  is  not  very  happily 
chosen  (F.  H.  Germar,  Die  Panharmonische  Interpreta- 
tion der  Heiligen  SchriJ},  Lpz.  1821 ;  and  by  the  same 
author,  Beilrag  zur  Allgemeinen  Hermeneutilc,  Altona, 
1828). 

The  interpretation  which,  in  spite  of  aU  ecclesiastical 
opposition,  ought  to  be  adopted  as  being  the  only  true  one, 
strictly  adheres  to  the  demands  of  general  hernieneutics, 
to  which  it  adds  those  particular  hermeneutical  rules 
which  meet  the  requisites  of  particular  cases.  This 
has,  in  modern  times,  been  styled  the  historico-gram- 
matical  mode  of  interpretation.  This  appellation  has 
been  chosen  because  the  epithet  grammatical  seems  to 
be  too  naiTow  and  too  much  restricted  to  the  mere  ver- 
bal sense.  It  might  be  more  correct  to  style  it  simply 
the  historical  interpretation,  since  the  word  "historical" 
comprehends  everything  that  is  requisite  to  be  known 
about  the  language,  the  turn  of  mind,  the  individuality, 
etc.,  of  an  author  in  order  to  rightly  understand  his 
book.  This  method,  the  origin  of  which  has  been  traced 
to  Semler  (^Varbei-eitung  z.  d.  theol.  Hermeneut.  1762),  is 
liable,  however,  to  degenerate  into  Rationalism  (Farrar, 
History  of  Free  Thought,  p.  22),  unless  guarded  by  the 
spirit  of  evangelical  piety. 

The.different  modes  of  interpreting  the  Bible  which 
have  generally  obtained  are,  according  to  what  we  have 
stated,  essentially  the  following  three :  the  gkajuiati- 
CAL,  the  ALLEGORICAL,  the  DOGJiATicAL.  The  gram- 
matical mode  of  interpretation  simply  investigates  the 
sense  contained  in  the  words  of  the  Bible.  The  alle- 
gorical, according  to  Quintilian's  sentence,  "Aliud  ver- 
bis, aliud  sensu  ostendo,"  maintains  that  the  words  of 
the  Bible  have,  besides  their  simple  sense,  another 
which  is  concealed  as  behind  a  picture,  and  endeavors 
to  find  out  this  supposed  figurative  sense,  which,  it  is 
said,  was  not  intended  by  the  authors  (see  Olshausen, 
Kin  Woi-t  iiber  tieferen  Schriftsinn,  Konigsberg,  1824). 
The  dogmatical  mode  of  interpretation  endeavors  to  ex- 
plain the  Bible  in  harmony  with  the  dogmas  of  the 
Church,  following  the  principle  of  analogia  fdei.  Com- 
pare Concilii  Tridentini,  Session  iv,  dccret.  ii :  "  Let  no 
one  venture  to  interpret  the  holy  Scriptures  in  a  sense 
contrary  to  that  which  the  holy  mother  Church  has 
held,  and  does  hold,  and  which  has  the  power  of  decid- 
ing what  is  the  true  sense  and  the  right  interpretation 
of  the  holy  Scriptures."  So  also  Rambach.  Institntiones 
Hcrmenenticm  Sacrm  (Jena,  1723)  :  "  The  authority 
which  this  analogj^  of  faith  exercises  upon  inteqireta- 
tion  consists  in  this,  that  it  is  the  foundation  and  gen- 
eral principle  according  to  the  rule  of  which  all  scrip- 
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tural  interpretations  are  to  be  tried  as  by  a  touchstone." 
Art.  XX  of  the  Anglican  Church :  "  It  is  not  lawful  for 
the  Church  to  ordain  anything  that  is  contrary  to  God's 
word  written,  neither  may  it  expound  one  place  of 
Scripture  so  as  to  be  repugnant  to  another."  Scotch 
Confession,  art.  xviii :  ''  We  dare  not  admit  any  inter- 
jiretation  which  contradicts  any  leading  article  of  faith, 
or  any  plain  text  of  Scripture,  or  the  rule  of  charity," 
etc. 

2.  The  allegorical,  as  well  as  the  dogmatical  mode  of 
interpretation,  presupposes  the  grammatical,  which  con- 
sequently forms  the  basis  of  the  other  two,  so  that 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  can  exist-entirely  without 
it.    Hence  the  grammatical  mode  of  interpretation  must 
have  a  historical  precedence  before  the  others.     But 
liistory  also  proves  that  the  Church  has  constantly  en- 
deavored to  curtail  the  province  of  grammatical  inter- 
pretation, to  renounce  it  as  much  as  possible,  and  to  rise 
above  it.     If  we  follow,  with  the  examining  eye  of  a 
historical  inquirer,  the  course   in   Avhich  these   three 
modes   of  interpretation,  in  their  mutual  dependence 
upon  each  other,  have  generally  been  applied,  it  becomes 
evident  that  in  opposition  to  the  grammatical  mode,  the 
allegorical  was  first  set  up.     Subsequently,  the  allegori- 
cal was  almost  entirely  supplanted  by  the  dogmatical; 
but  it  started  up  with  renewed  vigor  when  the  dogmati- 
cal mode  rigorously  confined  the  spiritual  movement  of 
the  human  intellect,  as  well  as  all  religious  sentiment, 
within  the  too  narrow  bounds  of  dogmatical  despotism. 
The  dogmatical  mode  of  interpretation  could  only  spring 
up  after  the  Church,  renouncing  the  original  multiplici- 
ty of  opinions,  had  agreed  upon  certain  leadin.g  doctrines ; 
after  which  time  it  grew,  together  with  the  Church,  into 
a  mighty  tree,  towering  high  above  every  surrounding 
object,  and  casting  its  shade  over  everything.   The  long- 
ing desire  for  light  and  warmth,  of  tliose  who  were  spell- 
bound inider  its  shade,  induced  tbem  to  tultivate  again 
the  allegorical  and  the  gTammaticnl  interpretation:  but 
they  were  unable  to  bring  the  fruits  of  these  modes  to 
full  maturity.     Every  new  intellectual  revolution,  and 
every  spiritual  development  of  nations,  gave  a,  new  im- 
pulse to  grammatical  interpretation.     This  impulse  last- 
ed until  interpretation  was  again  taken  captive  by  the 
overwhelming  ecclesiastical  power,  whose  old  formali- 
ties had  regained  strength,  or  which  had  been  renovated 
under  new  forms.     Grammatical  interpretation,  conse- 
(piently,  goes  hand  in  hand  with  the  principle  of  spiritu- 
al progress,  and  the  dogmatical  with  the  conservative 
principle.     Finally,  the  allegorical  interpretation  is  as 
an  artificial  aid  subservient  to  the  conservative  princi- 
ple, when,  by  its  vigorous  stability,  the  latter  exercises  a 
too  unnatural  pressure.     This  is  confirmed  bj-  the  his- 
tory of  all  times  and  coimtries,  so  that  we  may  confine 
ourselves  to  the  following  few  illustrative  observations. 
The  various  tendencies  of  the  first  Christian  period 
were  combined  in  the  second  century,  so  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  one  general  (Catholic)  Church  was  gradually 
adopted  by  most  parties.     But  now  it  became  rather 
difficult  to  sclett,  from  the  variety  of  doctrines  prevalent 
in  various  sects,  those  by  the   application  of  which  to 
Biblical  uiterjiretation  a  perfect  harmony  and  systemat- 
ical imity  could  be  effected.     Nevertheless,  the  wants 
of  science  powerfully  demanded  a  systematic  arrange- 
ment of  Biblical  doctrines,  even  before  a  general  agree- 
ment upon  dogmatical  principles  had  been  effected.   The 
wants  of  science  were  especially  felt  among  the  Alexan- 
drine Christians;  and  in  Alexandria,  where  the  allegori- 
cal interpretation  had  from  ancient  times  been  practiced, 
it  offered  the  desired  expedient  which  met  the  exigency 
of  the  Church.     Hence  it  maj'  naturally  be  explained 
why  the  Alexandrine  theologians  of  tlie   second   and 
third  century,  particidarly  Clemens  Alexandrinus  and 
Origen,  interjireted  aUegorically,  and  why  the  allegori- 
cal interpretation  was  perfected,  and  in  vogue,  even  be- 
fore the  dogmatical  came  into  existence.     Origen,  es- 
pecially in  his  fourth  book,  De  Prmcipiis,  treats  on  scrip- 
tural interpretation,  usuig  the  following  arguments:  The 


holy  Scriptures,  inspired  by  God,  form  a  harmonious 
whole,  perfect  in  itself,  without  any  defects  and  cdutra- 
dictions,  and  containing  nothing  that  is  insigniticaiit 
and  superfluous.  The  grammatical  interpretation  leads 
to  obstacles  and  objections  which,  according  to  the  quali- 
ty just  stated  of  the  holy  Scriptures,  are  inadmissiljle 
and  impossible.  Now,  since  the  merely  grammatical  in- 
terpretation can  neither  remove  nor  overcome  these  ob- 
jections, we  must  seek  for  an  expedient  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  grammatical  interpretation.  The  alle- 
gorical interpretation  offers  this  expedient,  and  conse- 
quently is  above  the  grammatical.  Origen  observes 
that  man  consists  of  body,  soul,  and  spirit ;  and  he  dis- 
tinguishes a  triple  sense  of  the  holy  Scriptures  analo- 
gous to  this  division  {De  Princip.  iv,  108 ;  comp.  Klausen, 
Ilermeneutik  des  Neuen  Testumentes,  Leipzig,  1841,  p.  104 
sq.)._ 

Since,  however,  allegorical  interpretation  cannot  be 
reduced  to  settled  rules,  but  always  depends  upon  the 
greater  or  less  influence  of  imagination;  and  since  the 
system  of  Christian  doctrines,  which  the  Alexandrine 
theologians  produced  by  means  of  allegorical  interpreta- 
tion, was  in  many  respects  objected  to;  and  since,  in  op- 
position to  these  Alexandrine  theologians,  there  was 
gradually  established,  and  more  and  more  firml}'  defined, 
a  system  of  Christian  doctrines  which  formed  a  firm  basis 
for  uniformity  of  interpretation,  in  accordance  with  the 
mind  of  the  majority,  there  gradually  sprung  up  a  dog- 
matical mode  of  interpretation  founded  upon  the  inter- 
pretation of  ecclesiastical  teachers,  which  had  been  rec- 
ognised as  orthodox  in  the  Catholic  Church.  This  dog- 
matical interpretation  has  been  in  perfect  existence  since 
the  beginning  of  tlic  fourtli  ((iitiny,  aiul  then  more  and 
more  sujiplanted  tlic  allc  goiiral.  wliicli  Ik  nrtlorward  was 
left  to  the  wit  and  ingenuity  ola  lew  individuals.  Thus 
St.  Jerome,  about  A.I).  4(10,  could  s&y  {Comment,  in  Jlfal- 
ach.  i,  16) :  "  The  rule  of  Scripture  is,  where  there  is  a 
manifest  prediction  of  future  events,  rot  to  enfeeble  that 
which  is  written  by  the  uncertainty  of  allegory."  Dur- 
ing the  whole  of  the  fourth  century,  the  ecclcsiastico- 
dogmatical  mode  of  interpretation  was  developed  with 
constant  reference  to  the  grammatical.  Even  Hilarj', 
in  his  book  De  Trinitate,  i,  properly  asserts :  "  He  is  the 
best  reader  who  rather  expects  to  obtain  sense  from  the 
words  than  imposes  it  upon  them,  and  who  carries  more 
away  than  he  has  brought,  nor  forces  that  upon  the 
words  which  he  had  resolved  to  understand  before  he  be- 
gan to  read." 

After  the  commencement  of  the  fifth  centurj',  gram- 
matical interpretation  fell  entirely  into  decay;  which 
ruin  was  effected  partly  by  the  full  development  of  the 
ecclesiastical  system  of  doctrines  defined  in  all  their 
parts,  and  by  a  fear  of  deviating  from  this  system,  partly 
also  by  the  continually  increasing  ignorance  of  the  lan- 
guages in  which  the  Bible  was  written.  The  primary 
condition  of  ecclesiastical  or  dogmatical  interpretation 
was  then  most  clearly  expressed  by  Yincentius  Lirinen- 
sis  {Commotiif.i):  "Since  the  holy  Scriptures,  on  ac- 
count of  their  depth,  are  not  understood  b}^  all  in  the 
same  manner,  but  their  sentences  are  imderstood  differ- 
ently by  different  persons,  so  that  they  might  seem  to 
admit  as  many  meanings  as  there  are  men,  we  must  well 
take  care  that  Avithin  the  pale  of  the  Catholic  Church 
we  hold  fast  what  has  been  believed  everywhere,  alwaj-s, 
and  by  all"  (Compare  fw«OTor«V.  ii,  ed.  Bremensis,  1688, 
p.  321  sq.).  Henceforward  interpretation  was  confined 
to  the  mere  collection  of  explanations,  which  had  first 
been  given  by  men  whose  ecclesiastical  orthodoxy  was 
vmquestionable.  "It  is  better  not  to  be  imbued  with  the 
pretended  novelty,  but  to  be  filled  from  the  fountain 
of  the  ancients"  (Cassidori  Jnsiiiuliones  Divince,  Praef. 
Compare  Alcuini  Kpistola  ad  Gislam,  in  Opera,  ed. 
Erobenius,  i,  464 ;  Comment,  in  Joh.,  Prcpf.,  ib.  p.  460 ; 
Claudius  Turon.  Prolefjomena  in  Comment,  in  libi-os  Re- 
fpim;  Hnymo,  Historia  p:cclesiosiira,ix,3,  etc.).  Doubt- 
ful cases  were  decided  according  to  the  precedents  of  ec- 
clesiastical definitions.     "  In  passages  which   may  be 
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either  doubtful  or  obscure,  we  might  know  that  we 
should  follow  that  wliicli  is  found  to  be  neither  contrary 
to  evangelical  precepts,  nor  oiiposed  to  tlie  decrees  of 
holy  men"  (Benedicti  Capitulura,  iii,  58,  in  Pertz,  Mon- 
um'enta  Veteris  German.  Uistor.  iv,  2,  p.  107). 

During  the  \vliole  period  of  the  Middle  Ages  the  al- 
legorical interpretation  again  prevailed.  The  Middle 
Ages  were  more  distinguished  by  sentiment  than  by 
clearness,  and  the  allegorical  interpretation  gave  satis- 
faction to  sentiment  and  occupation  to  free  mental  spec- 
ulation. The  typical  system  of  miracle-plays  (q.  v.) 
and  the  Biblia  Pauperum  exactly  illustrate  tlie  spirit 
of  allegorical  interpretation  in  the  Middle  Ages.  But 
men  like  bishop  Agobardus  (A.D.  840,  in  (iallandii  Bibl. 
xiii,  11.  44(;),  Johannes  Scotus,  Erigena,  Druthmar,  Nico- 
laus  Lyranus,  Roger  Bacon,  and  others,  acknowledged 
the  necessity  of  grammatical  interpretation,  and  were 
only  wanting  in  the  requisite  means,  and  in  knowledge, 
for  putting  it  successfully  into  practice. 

When,  in  the  fifteenth  centurj',  classical  studies  had 
revived,  they  exercised  also  a  favorable  influence  upon 
Biblical  interpretation,  and  restored  grammatical  inter- 
pretation to  honor.  It  was  especially  by  grammatical 
interpretation  that  the  domineering  Catholic  Church 
was  combated  at  the  Reformation ;  but  as  soon  as  the 
newly -arisen  Protestant  Church  had  been  dogmatically 
established,  it  began  to  consider  grammatical  interpre- 
tation a  tlangarous  adversary  of  its  own  dogmas,  and 
opposed  it  as  much  as  did  the  Roman  Catholics  them- 
selves. From  the  middle  of  the  16th  to  the  middle  of 
the  18th  century  this  important  ally  of  Protestantism 
was  subjected  to  the  artificial  law  of  a  new  dogmati- 
cal interpretation,  while  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
changed  tlie  principle  of  interpretation  formerly  ad- 
vanced by  Vincentius  into  an  ecclesiastical  dogma.  In 
consequence  of  this  new  oppression,  the  religious  senti- 
ment, which  had  frequently  been  wounded  both  among 
Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants,  took  refuge  in  alle- 
gorical interpretation,  which  then  reappeared  under  the 
forms  of  typical  and  mystical  theolog}% 

After  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century  grammatical 
interpretation  recovered  its  authority.  It  was  then  first 
rcintroiluced  by  the  Arminians,  and,  in  spite  of  constant 
attacks,  towards  the  conclusion  of  that  century,  it  de- 
cidedly prevailed  among  the  German  Protestants.  It 
exercised  a  very  beneficial  influence,  although  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  manifold  errors  occurred  in  its  applica- 
tion. During  the  last  half  century  Ixitli  Trolcstaiits  ;nKl 
Roman  Catholics  liave  again  curtailed  ihc  li^liisaml  in- 
vaded the  province  of  grammatiral  iiiti'i|niiatioii  by 
promoting  (according  to  the  gomial  na<  tion  of  our 
times)  the  opposing  claims  of  doginalical  ami  mvstical 
interpretation.  Comp.  J.  Rosenniiilicr.  Ili.-<t,,ri,i' IhUt- 
prcliitiniiis  lAhrorum  sacrorum  in  lurlishi  ChrittlniKt 
Lipsia'.  l7!».->-18U,5  vols.;  Van  Mildert..l»  //»/"//■//  iut'n 
till'  (,'iiiiriil  Principles  of  Scrijiliire  /iili  rp/i  liifimi.  in 
Ki:iht  Srinnus,  ctr.  (Oxinrd,  iMi:,);  .Mcvcr.  ( ;,  sr/u',-/,/,^ 
(hr  Srhrlj),  rtl,iriiii,i  .■^,i/  ,l,r  Whd,  rh,  rxi,  Umni  ,1,  r  ilVx- 

Criliqiie  ilex  prinripdiu-  Cni, nil:  iitiil,  HIS  ihi  Xmn-  '/;,■/ 
(Rotterdam,  1G93);  E.  F.  K.  IJoMannnlln-,  l/,,wl/,„rli  Oi'r 
die  Li/erutitr  der  Bihlisclien  Kritik  iniil  /-yn/is,  ((i,,u 
1797-1800,  4  vols.). 

3.  In  accordance  with  the  various  notions  concerning 
Biblical  interpretation  which  we  have  stated,  there  have 
been  produced  Biblical  hermeneutics  of  very  different 
kinds;  for  instance,  in  the  earlier  period  we  might  men- 
tion tliat  of  the  ponatist  Ticonius,  who  wrote  about  the 
fourth  century  his  Rcfpdai  ad  investigandam  et  incenien- 
dam  iiifelliyeidiam  Scripturarum  sept  em ;  Augustinus, 
De  Doctrina  Christiana,  lib.  i,  3 ;  Isidorus  Hispalensis, 
Sentenf,i\9  sq.;  Santis  Pagnini  (who  died  in  1541), 
Isafjnria  ad  mynticos  Sacrm  ScriptU7-ce  sensus,  lihri  octo- 
denm  (Colon.  1540);  Sixti  Senensis  (who  died  1599), 
lUhlinthi'rn  Sancta  (Venetiis,  ISGG.  Of  this  work, 
wliicli  lias  frequently  been  reprinted,  there  belongs  to 
our  present  subject  only  Liber  tcrtiiis,  A  rtem  eapouendi 


Sancta  Scripta  Catholicis  Exjwsitoribus  aptissimis  Reg- 
idis  et  ExemiMs  ostendeiis.)  At  a  later  period  the  Ro- 
man CathoUcs  added  to  these  the  works  of  Goldhagen 
(Mainz,  17G5),  Bellarmine,  Martianay,  Calmet,  and,  more 
recently,  Seemiiller's  Hermeneutica  Sacra  (1799) ;  Mayr's 
Institutio  Interp.  Sacri  (1789) ;  Jahn's  Enchiridion  Mer- 
men. (Vienna,  1812) ;  Arigler's  Hermeneutica  Ger^ralis 
(Vienna,  1813) ;  Unterkircher's  Hermeneutica  Biblica 
(1831) ;  Ranolder,  llerm.  Bibl.  Principia  Rationalia 
(Fllnf  Kirchen,  1838) ;  Schnittler,  Grundlinien  der  ller- 
meneutik  (Ratisbon,  1844) ;  Glaire's  Hermeneutica  Sacra 
(1840). 

On  the  part  of  the  Lutherans  were  added  by  Flacius, 
Clavis  Scripture  Sacree  (Basileae,  1537,  and  often  re- 
printed in  two  volumes)  ;  by  Johann  Gerhard,  Tractatus 
de  Legiiima  Script.  Sacrce  Infei-pretatione  (Jense,  1610); 
by  Solomon  Glassius,  Philologice  Sacrce  libri  quinque 
(.Jenae,  1623,  and  often  reprinted) ;  by  Jacob  Rambach, 
Institutiones  Hermeneuticee  Sacrce  (Jen«,  1723). 

On  the  part  of  the  Calvinists  there  were  furnished  by 
Turretin,  Be  Scrij^turce  Sacrce  Interpretatione  Tractatus 
Bijxirtitus  (Dordrecht,  1723,  and  often  reprinted).  In 
the  English  Church  were  produced  by  Herbert  IMarsh 
Lectures  on  the  Criticism  and  Interpretation  of  the  Bible 
(Cambridge,  1828). 

Since  the  middle  of  the  last  century  it  has  been  usual 
to  treat  on  the  Old -Testament  hermeneutics  and  on 
those  of  the  New  Testament  in  separate  works :  for  in- 
stance, Meyer, I'ersf/r/i  einer  Hermeneutik  des  Alien  Tes~ 
tamentes  (Li'ibcck,  1799) ;  Pareau,  Lnstitutio  Interpietis 
Veteris  Testamenti  (Trajecti,  1822);  Ernesti,  Institutio 
Tnte?'pretis  Novi  Testamenti  (Lipsiae,  17G1,  ed.  5ta.,  cu- 
rante  Ammon,  1809;  translated  into  English  by  Terrot, 
Edinburgh,  1833) ;  Morus,  Sup)er  Jlermeneutica  Novi 
Testamenti  acroases  academicce  (ed.  Eichstiidt,  Lipsiaj, 
1797-1802,  in  two  volumes,  but  not  completed) ;  Keil, 
I^ehrbuch  der  Hermeneutik  des  Neuen  Testamentes,  nach 
Grundsdtzen  der  gi'ammatisch-historisehen  Lnterpretution 
(Leipzig,  1810;  the  same  work  in  Latin,  Lipsiie,  1811) ; 
Conybeare,  The  Bampton  Lectures  for  the  year  1824,  be- 
ing an  attempt  to  trace  the  History  and  to  ascertain  the 
limits  of  the  secondary  and  spiritual  Interpretation  of 
Scripture  (Oxford,  1824) ;  Schleicmacher,  Hermeneutik 
und  Kriiik  mit  besondei-er  Beziehung  aufdas  Neue  Tes- 
tament (edited  by  Liicke,  Berlin,  1838).  The  most  com- 
plete is  Klausen,  Hermeneutik  des  Neuen  Testamentes 
(from  the  Danish,  Leipzig,  1841);  Wilke,  Z»te  Herm-e- 
iiiiitik  il(.<  Xiiiiii  TiMiiinintis  si/strmiitisch  dargestellt 
(l>ci])zit;-,  isi:;i:  S.  Dax-idsoii's  Snrrnl  Hermeneutics  de- 
rilniHil  lui'l  iiiij,r„,l;  iiichnlin;/  a  HiMnry  of  Biblical 
Interjn-itiiiiiiii  I'ruiii  tlie  earliest  of  the  Fathers  to  the  Ref- 
ormatiini  {  Mdi'iihiirgh,  1843). 

For  lists  cildtlier  works  on  the  subject,  see  Walch,  Bib- 
liiilhiin  Tliiiiliigiai,  iv,  206  sq.;  Danz,  rnirer.-^al  ]VOrter- 
liiirli,  1 1.  :lsi-  sq. ;  Append,  p.  46;  Darling,  Cyclopedia 
Jii/i/iiignipliica,  ii,  31  scj. ;  Malcolm,  Theolngiral  JiHlex,p. 
218. 

Interregnum.  The  interregnum  from  the  time 
<if  the  execution  of  Charles  I  to  the  accession  of  Charles 
II  to  the  throne  of  England  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant periods  in  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  that  country. 
It  was  during  this  period  that  the  Episcopal  Church, 
"  which  had  been  reared  by  the  wealth  and  power  of 
the  state,  and  cemented  with  the  tears  and  blood  of 
dissentients,"  was  hurled  to  the  ground,  and  Presbyte- 
rianism,  and  for  a  time  even  Congregationalism,  gained 
the  ascendency.  But,  to  the  justice  of  the  latter,  it 
must  be  said  that  the  Congregationalists,  or,  rather,  the 
Independents,  never  actually  sought  to  establish  their 
religion  as  the  religion  of  the  state,  while  Presbyterian- 
ism  struggled  hard  to  enforce  uniformity  to  her  creed. 
Stoughton  says  (in  his  Eccles.  Hist,  of  England  since  the 
Restoration,  i,  49),  "It  Avas  with  Pr'esbytcrianism  thus 
situated,  rather  than  with  Independency,  or  any  other 
ecclesiastical  systems,  that  Episcopacy  came  first  into 
competition  and  confiict  after  the  king's  (Charles  II) 
return."     Some  writers  deny  the  possibility  of  an  inter- 
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regnum  in  the  English  government  as  it  then  existed, 
because,  say  they,  "  there  can  be  legally  no  interregnum 
in  a  hereditary  monarchy  like  that  of  England,"  and  hold 
that  the  reign  of  Charles  11  is  "  always  computed  in  le- 
gal language  as  commencing  at  the  execution  of  Charles 
I."  See  Bogue  and  Bennett,  Hkt.  of  Dissenters  (•2d  ed. 
Lond.  1h:>;>,  i,  &i^  s(|.     See  also  England,  Church  of; 
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Interrogationes  Marias,  an  apocryphal  work. 
See  I'sKrixKiUAiMi. 

Interstitia  Temporum.  The  Council  of  Sar- 
dica  established  the  principle  "  Potest  per  has  promo- 
tiones  (i.  e.  to  consecrate),  quie  hahehunt  uiique  prolixum 
tempus,  probari,  qua  fide  sit,  qua  modestia,  qua  gravi- 
tate et  verecundia,  et  si  dignus  fuerit  probatus,  divino 
sacerdotio  illustretur,  quia  conveniens  non  est,  nee  ratio 
vel  disciplina  patitur,  ut  temere  et  leviter  ordinetur 
episcopus  aut  presbyter  aut  diaconus  .  .  .  sed  hi,  quo- 
rum jxr  loiif/iim  tempus  examinata  sit  vita  et  werifaj'ue- 
rint  comprobatn.^'  Consequently  everj'  member  of  the 
clergy  was  obhged  to  spend  a  preparatory  interval  (in- 
'terstitium)  before  he  could  be  promoted  from  a  lower  to 
a  higher  order  {oixlo)  {Dist.  59,  c.  2).  This  principle 
was  also  observed  concerning  the  consecration  for  the 
lo^^■er  orders  of  the  priesthood  while  special  ecclesiasti- 
cal functions  were  attached  to  them,  but,  as  their  ear- 
lier ch.'iracter  changed,  the  discipline  also  became  more 
lax  as  regards  the  time  of  probation  (see  Bist.  77,  c.  2, 
3,  9).  After  the  consecration  to  these  lower  offices  had 
come  to  be  considered  a  mere  formality  for  the  transi- 
tion to  higher  ordines,  the  observation  of  these  proba- 
tions was  also  neglected.  The  Council  of  Trent  at- 
tempted to  restore  the  old  customs  concerning  the  lower 
degrees  of  the  priesthood  (c.  17,  Sess.  23,  De  Beform.), 
and  stated  expressly  that  "per  temporum  interstitia, 
nisi  aliud  episcopo  expedirc  niagis  videretur,  conferan- 
ttir,  ut  .  .  .  in  unoquoquc  munere  juxta  pra?scriptum 
episcopi  se  exerceant"  (c.  11,  etc.);  yet  this  had  but 
little  or  no  effect,  and  it  is  even  usual  in  some  Eoman 
Catholic  countries  to  confer  at  once  the  tonsure  and  all 
the  lower  orders.  The  Council  of  Trent  decided  also 
that  between  the  lower  consecration  and  the  higher, 
and  between  each  of  these,  there  should  be  an  interval 
of  one  year,  "  nisi  necessitas  aut  ecclesire  utilitas  aliud 
exposcat"  (c.  11,  13,  14,  etc.),  but  that  "duo  sacri  ordi- 
nes  non  eodem  die,  etiam  regularibus,  conferantur,  priv- 
ilegiis  ac  indultis  quibusvis  concessis  non  obstantibus 
quibuscunque"  (c.  1.3,  etc. ;  compare  also  c.  13, 15,  X.  De 
temp.  ord.  i,  11 ;  c.  2,  X.  De  eo  qvifurtii:  v,  30).  These 
years  of  interval  are  computed,  not  according  to  the  cal- 
endar, but  according  to  the  Church  year.  With  regard 
to  the  right  of  dispensation  conceded  to  the  bishops  by 
the  Council  of  Trent  (c.  11,  cit.),  the  Conijrefiatio  Con- 
cilii  decided  that  the  simultaneous  administration  of  the 
ordines  minores  and  the  subdeaconship  is  a  punishable 
offence  (No.  1,  ad  c.  11,  cit.  in  the  edition  of  Schulte  and 
Richter).  See  Thomassen,  Vet.  et  nor.  eccl.  discipl.  i,  2, 
c.  35,  36;  Van  Espen,  Jus  eccl.  nnivers.  i.  1,  c.  2 ;  ii,  0, 
c.  5 ;  Phillips,  Kirchemrcht,  i,  G48  sq. ;  Herzog,  Eeal- 
Encykiopadie,  vi,  707. 

Intervals.     See  Interstitia. 

Interventores.     See  Intercessores. 

Inthronization  is  the  ceremony  of  installing  a 
bishoji  on  the  episcopal  seat  immediately  after  his  con- 
secration. It  is  said  that  in  the  early  times  of  the 
Church  it  was  customary  for  the  bishop,  after  taking 
possession  of  his  seat,  to  address  the  congregation,  and 
this  address  was  called  the  Inthronization  sermon.  To 
the  provincials  under  his  control  he  addressed  instead 
letters  containing  his  confession  of  faith,  intended  to 
establish  communications  with  them :  these  were  called 
Inthronization  letters  (Bingham,  Oriij.  Eccles.  1.  ii,  c.  xi, 
§  10).  Inthronization  money  is  the  sum  of  money  paid 
by  some  prelates  for  the  purpose  of  securing  their  ordi- 
nation.— Bergier,  Diet,  de  Theol.  iii.  438. 

Intinction  is  a  name  for  one  of  the  three  modes  in 


which  the  sacrament  is  administered  to  the  laity  of  the 
Eastern  Church  (comp.  Neale,  fntrod.  East.  Church,  p. 
525),  viz.,  by  breaking  the  consecrated  bread  into  the 
consecrated  wine,  and  giving  to  each  communicant  the 
two  elements  together  in  a  spoon,  to  prevent  the  possi- 
bility of  a  loss  of  cither  element.  Some  Greek  litur- 
gical writers  assert  that  the  practice  of  intinction  was 
introduced  by  Chrysostom  himself  (which  Neale  ajv 
proves),  but  the  traditional  evidence  adduced  does  not 
well  support  this  assertion ;  and  the  fact,  which  seems  to 
be  ]iretty  well  established,  that  the  two  elements  were 
of  (lid  administered  by  two  persons,  and  not  by  one  onlj', 
as  is  done  at  present,  makes  it  doubtful  whether  their  ad- 
mixture for  communion  was  ever  the  ordinary  practice. 
Bona  {Rerum  /-iVt/ry.  II,  xviii,  3),  however,  says  that  it 
was  forbidden  by  Julius  I  (A.D.  337-352),  whose  decree, 
as  given  by  Gratian  (Distinct,  ii,  c.  7),  speaks  of  it  as  a 
practice  not  warranted  by  the  Gospel,  in  which  Christ  is 
represented  as  giving  first  his  body  and  then  his  blood 
to  the  apostles;  and,  if  this  decree  is  authentic,  it  goes 
to  prove  that  the  practice  was  known  during  Chrysos- 
tom's  time.  The  third  Council  of  Braga  (A.D.  675)  de- 
creed against  it  in  their  first  canon  in  the  identical  words 
used  by  Julius  I :  "  Illud,  quod  pro  complemento  com- 
munionis  intinctam  tradunt  eucharistiam  popidis,  nee 
hoc  probatum  ex  evangelio  testimonium  recipit,  ubi 
apostolis  corpus  suum  et  sanguincm  commendavit ;  se- 
orsum  enim  panis  et  seorsum  calicis  commendatio  me- 
moratur.  Nam  intinctum  panem  aliis  Christum  non 
proebuisse  legimus  exccpto  illo  tantum  discijDulo,  quem 
proditorcm  ostenderet."  Micrologus  (c.  xix)  asserts  that 
the  practice  contradicted  the  primitive  canon  of  the  Ro- 
man liturgy,  but  this  certainly  cannot  go  to  prove  the 
time  of  its  introduction  into  the  Eastern  Church.  In 
the  11th  century  it  was  forbidden  by  pope  Urban  II 
(A.D.  1088-1099),  except  in  cases  of  necessity;  and  his 
successor,  Pascal  II,  forbade  it  altogether,  and  ordered 
in  cases  where  difficulty  of  swallowing  the  solid  element 
occurred,  to  administer  the  fluid  element  alone.  Bona, 
however,  quotes  from  Ivo  of  Chartres  about  this  time  a 
canon  of  a  Council  of  Tours,  in  which  priests  are  order- 
ed to  keep  the  reserved  oblation  "  uitincta  in  sanguine 
Christi,  ut  veraciter  Presb3'ter  possit  dicere  infirmo.  Cor- 
pus, et  Sanguis  Domini  nostri  Jesu  Christi  proficiat  tibi 
in  remissionem  peccatorum  et  vitam  aeteniam."  The 
Convocation  of  Canterbury  (A.D.  1175)  expressed  itself 
opposed  to  the  practice  of  intinction  in  the  following 
plain  language :  "  Inhibemus  ne  quis  quasi  pro  comple- 
mento communionis  uithictam  alicui  Eucharistiam  tra- 
dat.''  But  from  the  word  complementuni  the  practice  for- 
bidden seems  to  have  been  as  much  the  consumption  of 
the  superabundant  elements  by  the  laity  (directed  in 
one  of  the  modern  rubrics  of  the  Church  of  England)  as 
that  of  intinction.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however, 
that  the  Western  Church  always  stood  committed  against 
the  practice,  though  some  think  that  traces  of  it  can  be 
found,  e.  g.  in  the  ancient  Irish  Visitation  Office,  written 
about  the  8th  centiu-y,  and  which  was  published  by  Sir 
M'illiam  Bentham  (comp.  Hart,  Eccles.  Records,  Introd. 
xiv ). — Blunt,  Theol.  Diet,  i,  355.     See  Concomitant. 

Intolerance  is  a  word  chiefly  used  in  reference  to 
those  persons,  churches,  or  societies  who  do  not  allow 
men  to  think  for  themselves,  but  impose  on  them  arti- 
cles, creeds,  ceremonies,  etc.,  of  their  own  devising.  See 
Toleration. 

Nothing  is  more  abhorrent  from  the  genius  of  the 
Christian  religion  than  an  intolerant  spirit  or  an  intol- 
erant church.  "  It  has  inspired  its  votaries  with  a  sav- 
age ferocity;  has  plunged  the  fatal  dagger  into  inno- 
cent blood;  depopulated  towns  and  kingdoms;  over- 
thrown states  and  empires,  and  brought  down  the  right- 
eous vengeance  of  heaven  upon  a  guilty  world.  'J'lie 
pretence  of  superior  knowledge,  sanctity,  end  authority 
for  its  support  is  the  disgrace  of  reason,  the  gric  f  of  wi- 
dom,  and  the  paroxysm  of  folly.  To  fetter  the  con- 
science is  injustice;  to  insnare  it  is  an  act  of  sacrilege; 
but  to  torture  it  by  an  attempt  to  force  its  feelings  is 
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liorrihle  intolerance-,  it  is  tlie  most  abandoned  violation 
of  Jill  the  maxims  of  religion  anil  morality.  Jesus  Christ 
formed  a  kingdom  purely  sitiritnal :  the  apostles  exer- 
cised only  a  spiritual  authority  inider  the  direction  of 
Jesus  Christ;  particular  churches  were  united  only  by 
faith  and  love ;  in  all  civil  attiairs  they  submitted  to  civil 
magistracy;  and  in  religious  concerns  they  were  govern- 
ed by  the  reasoning,  ailvice,  and  exhortations  of  their 
own  officers :  their  censures  were  only  honest  reproofs ; 
and  their  excommunications  were  only  declarations  that 
such  offenders,  being  incorrigible,  were  no  longer  ac- 
counted members  of  their  communities." 

Let  it  ever  be  remembered,  therefore,  that  no  man  or 
men  liave  any  authority  whatever  from  Christ  over  the 
consciences  of  others,  or  to  persecute  the  persons  of  any 
whose  religious  principles  agree  not  with  their  own. 
See  Lowell's  Sermons ;  Robinson's  Claude,  ii,  227,  229 ; 
Saurin's  Sermons,  vol.  iii.  Preface ;  Locke,  Government 
ami  Toleration;  Memoir  of  Roger  Williams. — Buck, 
Theol.  Diet.  s.  V.     See  Judgment,  Private. 

Intorcetta,  Pfjosper,  a  Roman  Catholic  Sicilian 
who  went  to  China  as  a  Jesuit  missionary,  was  born  at 
Piazza  in  1G25.  He  had  first  studied  law,  but,  believing 
it  to  be  his  duty  to  serve  the  Church,  he  joined  the  or- 
der of  the  Jesuits,  and  prepared  for  the  missionary  field 
in  China.  Here  he  encountered  many  obstacles,  but, 
notwithstanding,  succeeded  in  making  many  converts. 
Persecuted  by  the  Cliinese,  he  courageously  pushed  his 
work  forward,  and  became  one  of  the  greatest  of  the 
Jesuitical  missionaries  to  that  country.  He  died  Oct. 
3,  1G9G.  His  works  evince  a  careful  and  continued  study 
of  the  language  of  the  country  in  which  he  aimed  to  es- 
tablish his  peculiar  religious  creed;  and  it  might  be 
well  for  Protestant  missionaries  sent  to  Asiatic  and  oth- 
er heathen  fields  of  missionary  work  to  imitate  the  great 
zeal  which  has  animated  so  manj-^of  the  missionaries  of 
the  Romish  Church,  and  which  has  secured  them  often- 
times greater  promnience  than  the  Protestant  laborers. 
He  wrote  Taihio  (or  "  the  great  study  of  Confucius  and 
of  hisdisci|.leTseu-sse"),  edited,  with  a  Latin  translation, 
by  Father  Ignace  de  Costa  (1GG2)  •.—Tchoung-i/ounrj  (or 
'•Invarial)ility  in  the  intermediate  course") ;  one  of  the 
four  Ixx.ks  of  Confucianism,  preceded  by  a  life  of  Confu- 
cius: Confucii  Vifa(iU>!\,  IGG!), small  M.^-.—Lum/u  ("the 
book  of  Confucius's  philosophical  discussions")  (wifliout 
place  or  date,  1  vol.  small  fol.)  :—7Vx/ ;»,„;,;„,„  ,/,.  r,///,/ 
Sinensi  (Lyon,  1700,  Hvo):—Com.p,iiili;is,i  Xnrrat.  ili-llo 
Slato  ihllti  .)fi.<sioiie  Cinesp,  romiiiciiiiiilo  dair  anno  1581, 
nno  ,d  li;c,!)  (i;omc,  1G71  or  1G72,  Svo).  There  also  re- 
mains still  in  MS.  a  complete  paraphrase  of  the  four 
books  of  Confucius.  See  lioefer,  youc.  Bioii.  Gen.  xxv 
9;)l.     (J.  H.W.)  '    ' 

Intrepidity  is  a  term  used  to  designate  a  disposi- 
tion of  mind  unaffected  with  fear  at  the  approach  of 
danger.  Resolution  either  banishes  fear  or  surmounts 
it,  and  is  firm  on  all  occasions.  Courage  is  impatient  to 
attack,  undertakes  boldly,  and  is  not  lessened  by  diffi- 
culty. Valor  acts  with  vigor,  gives  no  way  to  resist- 
ance, I>ut  pursues  an  enterprise  in  spite  of  opposition. 
Bravery  knows  no  fear;  it  runs  noijly  into  danger,  and 
prefers  honor  to  life  itself.  Intrepidity  encounters  the 
greatest  |)erils  with  the  utmost  coolness,  and  dares  even 
present  death.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  the 
martyrs  of  Cliristianity.  No  persecution,  however  great. 
dill  they  fear  to  encounter  for  the  sake  of  their  religious 
beUcf,  and  death  was  welcomed  as  the  crowning  \irtory 
over  error  and  superstition.— Henderson's  Buck,  Tluol 

JJir/.s.v. 

Introduction,  IJmi.icAi.,  is  now  the  technical  des- 
ignation for  works  whicli  aim  to  furnish  a  general  view 
of  such  subjects  and  (piestions  as  are  i)reliminary  to  a 
projier  exposition  of  tlie  sacred  books,  the  corrcspoml- 
mg  branch  of  Biblical  science  being  often  styled  "  Lsa- 
tiooics,'  in  a  strict  sense.  Tlie  word  " introduction" 
being  of  rather  vague  signification,  there  was  also  for- 
merly no  definite  idea  attached  to  the  expression  ''Bib- 


lical Introduction.'''     In  works  on  this  subject  (as  in 
Home's  Jnti-oduction)  might  be  found  contents  belong- 
ing to   geography,  antiquities,  interpretation,  natural 
history,  and  other  branches  of  knowledge.     Even  the 
usual  contents  of  Biblical  introductions  were  so  un- 
connected that  Schleiermacher,  in  his  Kurze  Darstel- 
lung  des  Theologischen  Studiums,  justly  calls  it  ein  Man- 
ckerlei ;  that  is,  a  farrago  or  omnium-gatherum.     Bib- 
lical introduction  was  usually  described  as  consisting  of 
the  various  branches  of  preparatory  knowledge  requisite 
for  viewing  and  treating  the  Bible  correctly.     It  was 
distinguished  from  Biblical  history  and  archasology  by 
being  less  intimately  connected  with  what  is  usually 
called  history.     It  comprised  treatises  on  the  origin  of 
the  Bible,  on  the  original  languages,  on  the  translations, 
and  on  the  history  of  the  sacred  text,  and  was  divided 
into  general  and  special  introduction.     An  endeavor  to 
remove  this  vagueness  by  furnishing  a  firm  definition 
of  Biblical  introduction  was  made  by  Dr.  Credner  (in 
his  Einleitung,  noticed  below).     He  defined  Biblical  in- 
troduction to  be  the  history  of  the  Bible,  and  divided  it 
into  the  following  parts :  1.  The  history  of  the  separate 
Biblical  books ;  2,  the  history  of  the  collection  of  these 
books,  or  of  the  canon ;  3,  the  history  of  the  spread  of 
these  books,  or  of  the  translations  of  it ;  4,  the  history 
of  the  preservation  of  the  text ;  5,  the  history  of  the  in- 
terpretation of  it.     The  same  historical  idea  has  been 
advocated  by  Hiivernick  (in  his  Einleit.'),  and  more  par- 
ticularly by  Hupfeld  {Begriff  u.  MetJiode  der  hibl.  Einl. 
18-14).     This  view,  however,  has  not  generally  been  ac- 
([uiesced  in  by  Biblical  scholars,  being  regarded  as  too 
limited  and  special  a  treatment,  inasmuch  as  the  end 
in  view  is  to  furnish  a  solution  of  such  questions  as  arise 
upon  the  Bible  as  a  book,  yet  excluding  such  prepara- 
tory sciences  in  general  as  philology,  archiEology,  and 
exegesis,  the  first  two  of  which  rather  relate  to  aU  an- 
cient writings,  and  the  last  to  passages  in  detail.     By 
common  consent,  treatises  on  Biblical  introduction  have 
now  usually  come  to  embrace  the  field  covered  by  the 
articles  on  the  several  books  as  given  in  this  Cyclope- 
dia, and  the  topics  legitimately  included  in  this  depart- 
ment of  Biblical  science  may  briefly  be  summed  up 
under  the  following  heads,  which  may,  however,  some- 
times require  to  be  differently  arranged,  or  even  com- 
bined: 1,  Authorship;  2,  date;  3,  place;  4,  inspiration ; 
5,  contents ;  G,  style ;  7,  peculiar  difliculties — of  the  sev- 
eral books,  with  the  literature  and  commentaries  ap- 
pended.    In  this  way  the  old  division  of  general  and 
■•special  introduction  is  preserved  only  so  far  that  some 
treatises  are  on  all  the  books  of  the  Old  or  New  Testa- 
ment in  order,  while  others  take  up  a  single  book  only 
— the  latter  usually  as  prolegomena  to  a  separate  com- 
mentary; and  the  wider  topics  formerly  discussed  are 
relegated  to  their  appropriate  and  separate  spheres,  e.  g. 
in  addition  to  Archieology  (including  Geography,  Chro- 
nology, History,  and  Antiquities  proper),  Lexicology 
(includuig  radical  and  comparative  philology,  and  syno- 
nymes),  and  Grammar  (including  all  the  peculiarities 
of  Hebraistic  and  Hellenistic  phraseology,  poetical  modes 
of  expression,  rhetorical  traits,  etc.) — the  following  more 
especially :  the  Canon,  Criticism,  Inspiration,  and  Inter- 
pretation (q.  V.  severally).     With  these  prefatory  dis- 
tinctions, we  proceed  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  historical 
development  of  this  depprtmcnt  of  Biblical  Science,  with 
some  criticisms  upon  the  several  works  in  which  it  has 
l)eon  evolved.     In  these  remarks  we  shall  largely  avail 
ourselves  of  the  article  on  the  subject  in  Kitto's'rV/cA;- 
piedia;  see  also  Bleek's  Introd.  to  the  0.  ^.(Lond.  18G9), 
i,  5  sq. 

The  Greek  word  iiaayiiayi],  in  the  sense  of  an  hvtro- 
diiction  to  a  science,  occurs  only  in  later  (ireek,  and  was 
first  used,  to  denote  an  introduction  to  the  right  under- 
standing of  the  Bible,  by  Adrian,  a  Greek  who  probablv 
lived  in  the  6th  century  after  Christ,  'Ai^piai'ov  eirra- 
ywyi)  Trie  ypatpijc  is  a  small  book,  the  object  of  which 
is  to  assist  readers  who  are  unacquainted  with  Biblicil 
phraseology  in  rightly  understandinfj  peculiar  words 
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and  expressions.  It  was  first  edited  bj'  David  Hiischel, 
under  the  title  of  Adrian!  Isitnoijr  in  tSacrcwi  ticripturuiit 
Grwce  cum  iScka/iig  (Augusta'  Mndobonaj,  1602,  4t()), 
and  was  reprinted  in  the  Crilivi  <SVf(/i  (London  ed.  vol. 
viii ;  Frankfort,  edit.  vol.  vi).  Before  Adrian,  the  want 
of  similar  works  had  already  been  lelt,  and  books  of  a 
corresponding  tendency  were  in  circidation,  but  they  did 
not  bear  the  title  of  titraywyi^.  Melito  of  Sardis,  who 
lived  in  the  latter  half  of  the  2d  century,  wrote  a  book 
under  the  title  >/  k\(Ic,  being  a  kci/  both  to  the  Old  and 
to  the  New  Testament.  The  so-called  AiKne,  which 
were  written  at  a  later  period,  are  books  of  a  similar  de- 
scrijjtion.  Some  of  these  At^eig  have  been  printed  in 
Mattlu^i's  Novum  Testmrmitum  Greece,  and  in  Boisson- 
ade's  Anecdoia  Graca  (vol.  iii,  Parisiis,  1831).  These 
are  merely  linguistic  introductions ;  but  there  v.-as  soon 
felt  the  want  of  works  which  might  solve  other  ques- 
tions, such  as,  for  instance,  what  are  the  principles 
which  fliduld  lAuidc  us  in  r.ililical  iiiiuprctati.m  V  The 
Dcinatist  I'i.-diiiiis  wn.tc.  aboul  llic  yv.iv  :;;•(<,  l:,<iiil,v  ad 
inrffti<jiiiiiliii,i  (I  'i,ir<im  11(1(1111  lutill'uind'uu.i  Svrlpiiira- 
rum  Scptcm.  8t.  Augustine,  in  his  work  iJe  Ductrinu 
Christiana  (iii,  302),  says  conceniing  these  seven  rules 
that  the  author's  intention  was  by  means  of  them  to 
open  the  secret  sense  of  Holy  Writ,  "  as  if  by  a  key." 
There  arose  also  a  question  concerning  the  extent  of 
Holy  Writ — that  is  to  say,  what  belonged,  and  what  did 
not  belong  to  Holy  Writ;  and  also  respecting  the  con- 
tents of  the  separate  Biblical  books,  and  the  order  in 
which  they  should  follow  each  other,  etc.  About  A.D. 
550,  Cassiodorus  wrote  his  Institutioncs  Divinw.  He 
mentions  in  this  work,  imder  the  name  of  Jniroductores 
Divime  Scripturcf,  five  authors  who  had  been  engaged 
in  Biblical  investigations,  and  in  his  tenth  chapter 
speaks  of  them  thus :  "  Let  us  eagerly  return  to  the 
guides  to  Holy  A^'rit;  that  is  to  say,  to  the  Donatist 
Ticonius,  to  8t.  Augustine  on  Christian  doctrine,  to  Adri- 
an, Eucherius,  and  Junillus,  whom  I  have  sedulously 
collected,  in  order  that  works  of  a  similar  puqoort  might 
be  combined  in  one  volume."  Hencefonvard  the  title 
Introductio  in  Scriptiiram.  Sacrum  was  established,  and 
remained  current  for  all  works  in  which  were  solved 
questions  introductory  to  the  study  of  the  Bible.  In 
the  Western  or  Latin  Church,  during  a  thousand  years, 
scarcely  any  addition  was  made  to  the  collection  of  Cas- 
siodorus, while  in  the  Eastern  or  Greek  Church  only 
two  works  written  during  this  long  period  deserve  to  be 
mentioned,  both  bearing  the  title  2?;j'oi//(c  ri;e  GtiaQ 
ypa^i'jQ.  One  of  these  works  is  falsely  ascribed  to 
Athanasius,  and  the  other  as  falsely  to  Chrj'sostom. 

The  Dominican  friar  Sautes  Pagninus,  with  the  in- 
tention of  reviewing  the  Biblical  knowledge  of  Jerome 
and  St.  Augustine,  published  his  Isagofje  ad  Sacras  Lit- 
eras,  liber  unicus  (Colonia?,  1540,  fol.),  a  work  which,  con- 
sidering the  time  of  its  appearance,  was  a  great  step  in 
advance. 

The  work  of  the  Dominican  friar  Sixtus  of  Sienna, 
Bihliotheca  Sancta  ex  pracipiiis  CuthoUcm  Ecclesioe  avc- 
toribus  colkcia,  et  in  octo  libros  dif/esta  (Venetiis,  150(5; 
frequently  reprinted),  is  of  greater  imjiortance,  although 
it  is  manifestly  written  under  the  inlluence  of  the  In- 
quisition, which  had  just  been  restored,  and  is  percepti- 
bly sliacklfd  by  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent;  but 
Sixtus  furnished  also  a  list  of  books  to  be  used  by  a  tnie 
Catholic  Christian  for  the  right  understanding  of  Holy 
Writ,  as  well  as  the  principles  which  should  guide  a  Eo- 
man  Catholic  in  criticism  and  interpretation.  The  de- 
crees of  the  Council  of  Trent  prevented  the  Itoman  Cath- 
olics from  moving  freely  in  the  field  of  Biljlical  investi- 
gation, while  the  Protestants  zealously  carried  out  their 
researches  in  various  directions.  The  Illyrian,  iMatthias 
Flacius,  in  his  Claris  Sci-ipturm  Sacra,  sm  de  Scrmone 
Saa-urum  Literarum  (Basle,  1567,  in  folio),  furnished  an 
excellent  ^vork  on  Biblical  Hermeneutics ;  but  it  was 
surpassed  by  the  Prolegomena  of  Brian  Walton,  which 
belong  to  his  celebrated  Biblia  Sacra  ro/i/ff!ntfa  (Lond. 
1657,  six  vols.  fol.).     These  Prolegomena  contain  much 


that  will  always  lie  accomited  valuable  and  necessary 
ior  the  true  criticism  of  the  sacred  text.  They  have 
been  published  separately,  with  notes,  by  archdeacon 
Wrangham  (1528,  2  vols.  8vo).  Thus  we  have  seen 
that  excellent  works  were  produced  on  isolated  portions 
of  Biblical  introduction,  but  they  were  not  equalled  in 
merit  by  the  works  in  which  it  was  attempted  to  fur- 
nish a  whole  system  of  Biblical  introduction.  The  fol- 
lowing Biblical  introductions  are  among  the  best  of 
those  which  were  published  about  that  period :  Eivetus 
(1627) ;  Michaelis  Waltheri  Ojficina  Eiblica  novifer  ada- 
perta,  etc.  (Lipsiffi,  first  pubhshed  in  1636);  Abrahami 
Calovii  Cridcns  Sacc-r  Biblicus,  etc.  (Vitemberga?,  1643) ; 
Hottinger,  Thesaur.  Philolof/itvs,  stu  Claris  Script.  Sac. 
(Tiguri,  1649);  Heidegger.  Enchiridion  Bihlicum  tepo- 
fivrifxoviKvi'  (Tiguri,  1081) ;  IxumIi  ii,  a  Dutchman,  pub- 
lished a  work  entitled  /7, i/<il,>,,i,.f  11,  l„a  ua,  etc.  (Utrecht, 
1656) ;  and  Philolor/us  lhljr.-(,  nn  >is  (iuurcdis  (Utrecht, 
1670);  Pfeiffer  (U'ltraj.  1704V,  Van  Til  (1720-22);  Du 
Phi  (1701);  Calraet  (1720);  Moldenhauer  (1744);  Bor- 
I'.cr  (1753) ;  Goldhagcn  (1705-8) ;  Wagner  (1795),  Most 
of  these  works  have  frequently  been  repruited. 

The  dogmatical  zeal  of  the  Protestants  was  greatly 
excited  by  the  work  of  Louis  Capelle,  a  reformed  divine 
and  learned  professor  at  Saunuir,  which  appeared  under 
the  title  of  Ludovici  Cappelli  Criiica  Sacra ;  sire  de  ra- 
riis  quoi  in  reteris  Ttstuminti  libris  occurrunt  lectionihus 
libri  sex  (Parisiis,  1650),  A  learned  Eoman  Catholic 
and  priest  of  the  Oratoiy,  Eichard  Simon,  rightly  per- 
ceived, from  the  dogmatical  bile  stirred  up  by  Capelle, 
that  Biblical  criticism  was  the  most  effective  weapon  to 
be  employed  against  the  Protestantism  which  had  grown 
cold  and  stiff  in  dogm.aties.  He  therefore  devoted  his 
critical  knowledge  of  the  Bible  to  the  service  of  the  Eo- 
man  Catholic  Church,  and  endeavored  to  inflict  a  death- 
blow upon  Protestantism.  The  result,  however,  was  the 
production  of  Simon's  excellent  work  on  Biblical  criti- 
cism, which  bccf.me  the  basis  on  which  the  science  of 
Biblical  introduction  was  raised.  Simon  was  the  first 
who  correctlj^  separated  the  criticism  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment from  that  of  the  Xcw.  His  works  on  Biblical  in- 
troduction a]  iic.rid  r.iukr  the  follcaviiig  titles:  J!ist(,ire 
Critique  du  I  nii.r  j'( s/auu itt  (I'aiis,  ](i7N).  'I'liis  -work 
was  inaccurate  ly  reiuiiilKl  at  Anisttrdaui  by  l-Hzcvir  in 
1679,  and  subsequently  in  many  other  bad  jiiratical  edi- 
tions. Among  these  the  most  complete  was  that  print- 
ed, together  with  several  polemical  treatises  occasioned 
by  this  work,  at  L'ottcn'iaiii.iu  ICs.'i.lto  :— ///.s^o^Ve  Ci-{- 
iigue  du  Texte  dii  .\ni,r,/iii  'J',.-^/,inu  i,i  (  Kotterdam,  1689) : 
— Ilistoire  Critique  d(s  \'( r.<i(,Hs  <!u  Xauveau  Testament 
(Eotterdcm,  1690): — JJisloire  Critique  cUs  jirincipaux 
Coinmentateurs  du  Nouveau  Testament  (Eotterd.  1693). 
By  these  excellent  critical  works  Simon  established  a 
claim  upon  the  gratitude  of  all  real  friends  of  truth ;  but 
he  was  thanked  by  none  of  the  prevailing  parties  in  the 
Christian  Church,  The  Protestants  saw  in  Simon  only 
an  enemy  of  their  Church,  not  the  thorough  investiga- 
tor and  friend  of  truth.  To  the  Eoman  Catholics,  on 
the  othep  hand,  Simon's  works  appeared  to  be  destruc- 
tive, because  they  demonstrated  their  ecclesiastical  de- 
crees to  be  arbitrary  and  unhistorical.  The  Ilistoire 
Critique  du  Vieux  Testament  was  suppressed  by  the  Eo- 
man Catholics  in  Paris  immediately  after  its  publica- 
tion, and  in  Protestant  countries,  also,  it  was  forbidden  to 
be  reprinted.  Nevertheless,  the  linguistic  and  truly  sci- 
entific researches  of  Pocock  ;  the  Oriental  school  in  the 
Netherlands ;  the  unsurpassed  work  of  Humphry  Hody, 
De  Bibliorum  Textibus  Oriyinalibus  Versionibus,  etc, 
(Oxonise,  1705,  folio) ;  the  excellent  criticism  of  Mill,  in 
his  Xorwn  Testanientum  Gracum  cum  Lectionibus  Vari- 
(inli/u.^  (()\<mi:i'.  17(i7.  liilid),  wliich  was  soon  followed 
by  A\'<'tstiiii"s  .\nruin  'fi  sliiuu  utum  GrcECUm,  editionis  re- 
ccptc-,  (iiui  J.i,i/',i„il,u.^  ]'(iiiiiuti/,us  (Amstelodami,  1751- 
52,  folio),  and  by  which  even  Bengel  was  convinced,  in 
spite  of  his  ecclesiastical  orthodoxy  (comp,  Bengclii  Ap- 
paratus Criticus  Xori  Testamenti.Y).  634  sq.) ;  the  Bib- 
lical works  by  H.  Michaelis,  especially  his  Biblia  IJebra- 
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tea  ex  Manuscriptis  et  impressh  Codinbus  (Hate,  1720), 
and  Keniiicott's  Vetus.  Tcs/mticiiliim  I/ebraicum  cum  va- 
riis  Lectkmibus  (Oxoii.  ITTGj,  and  the  revival  of  classi- 
cal philology— aU  this  pradiially  led  to  results  which  co- 
incided with  Simon's  criticism,  and  showed  the  enor- 
mous difference  between  liistorical  truth  and  the  arbi- 
trary ecclesiastical  o])inioiis  which  were  still  prevalent 
in  the  >vorks  on  Biblical  introduction  by  Pritius,  Black- 
wall,  C'arpzov,  Van  Til,  iMoldenhaiier,  and  others.  J.  D. 
Michaelis  mildly  endeavored  to  reconcile  the  Church 
with  historical  "truth,  but  has  been  rewarded  by  the 
anathemas  of  the  ecclesiastical  party,  who  have  pro- 
noiuiced  him  a  heretic.  By  their  ecclesiastical  perse- 
cutors, Richard  Simon  was  falsely  described  to  be  a  dis- 
ciple of  the  pantheistical  Spinoza,  and  Michaelis  as  a  fol- 
lower of  both  Simon  and  Spinoza.  However,  the  medi- 
atini;  ciuleavors  of  :MifhaeIis  gradually  prevailed.  His 
Kiitlcilini;/  in  die  Goitlichen  Schriften  des  Neiien  Bundes 
(Gottingcn,  1750,8vo)  was  greatly  improved  in  later  edi- 
tions, and  the  fourth  (1788,  2  vols.  4to)  was  translated 
and  essentially  augmented  by  Herbert  Marsh,  after- 
wards bishop  of  Peterborough,  under  the  title  Infro- 
duction  to  the  Neio  Testament,  etc.  (Cambridge,  1791- 
1801, 4  vols.  8vo).  Michaelis  commenced  also  an  intro- 
duction to  the  Old  Testament,  under  the  title  Einleitun(j 
in  die  Gitttlichen  Schriften  des  A  Iten  Bundes  (Hamburg, 
1787).  Ed.  Harwood's  New  Introduction  to  the  Studij 
and  Kiiowledye  of  the  Neiv  Testament  (London,  17G7-71 ; 
translated  into  German  by  Schulz,  Halle,  1770-73,  3 
vols.)  contains  so  many  heterogeneous  materials  that  it 
scarcely  belongs  to  the  science  of  introduction. 

The  study  of  New-Testament  introduction  was  in 
Germany  especially  promoted  also  by  J.  S.  Semler,  who 
died  at  Halle  in  1791.  It  was  by  Semler's  influence 
that  the  critical  works  of  Richard  Simon  were  translated 
into  German,  and  the  works  of  Wetstein  re-edited  and 
circulated.  The  original  works  of  Semler  on  Biblical 
introihictiou  are  his  Apparatus  ad  liberalem  Novi  Tes- 
tamenli  Iiili'rprefatinnem  (HaliE,  1767),  and  his  Ahhnnd- 
lung  vonfn  !■  r  f'lit,  /•.•^iichung  des  Canons  (Halle,  1771-5, 
4  vob.).  SriiilirV-  xliocil  produced  J.  J.  Griesbach,  who 
died  at  Jena  in  1812.  Griesbach's  labors  in  correcting 
the  te.xt  of  the  New  Testament  are  of  great  value.  K. 
A.  Hanlein  published  a  work  called  Ilandbuch  der  Ein- 
leilunij  in  die  Schriften  des  Neuen  Testamentes  (Erlangen, 
1794-1802,  2  vols.),  in  which  he  followed  the  university 
lectures  of  Griesbach.  A  second  edition  of  this  work 
appeared  in  1801-9,3  vols.  This  introduction  contains 
excellent  materials,  but  is  wanting  in  decisive  historical 
criticism. 

J.  (i.  Eichhorn,  who  died  at  Giittingen  in  1827,  was 
formed  in  the  school  of  Michaelis  at  (Jiittingcn,  and  was 
inspired  by  Herder's  poetical  views  of  the  East  in  gen- 
eral, and  of  the  literature  of  the  ancient  Hebrews  in 
tnrticular.  Eichhorn  commenced  his  Introduction  when 
th  '.  times  were  inclined  to  give  up  the  Bible  altogether 
as  a  iiroduction  of  priestcraft  ina]iplirable  to  the  present 
period.  He  endeavored  to  bring  the  contents  of  the 
Bil)le  into  liarmony  with  modern  nnules  of  thinking,  to 
explain,  and  to  recommend  them.  He  sought,  by  means 
of  liypolhcses,  to  furnish  a  clew  to  their  origin,  without 
sulliiicntly  regarding  strict  historical  criticism.  Eich- 
horn's  FAukiliimi  in  das  A  lie  Testament  was  first  pub- 
lished at  Leipsic  in  1780-83,  in  three  volumes.  The 
fifth  edition  was  published  at  Gcittingen,  1820-24,  in  five 
volumes.  I  lis  Juidci/unr/  in  das  Xem  Testament  was  first 
publisheil  at  Leipzig  ( 1 H04-27,  6  vols.).  The  earlier  vol- 
umes have  been  republished.  The  external  treatment 
of  the  materials,  the  style,  aim,  and  many  separate  jior- 
tions  of  both  works,  are  masterly  and  excellent;  but, 
with  regard  to  linguistic  and  historical  research,  they 
are  feeble,  and  overwhelmed  with  hyiiothescs. 

Lconhardt  IJertholdt  was  a  very  diligent  but  uncrit- 
ical compiler.  He  made  a  considerable  step  backwards 
in  the  science  of  introduction,  not  only  by  reuniting  the 
Old  and  New  Testament  into  one  whole,  but  by  even 
intermixing  the  separate  writings  with  each  other,  in 


]  his  work-  entitled  Historisch-kritische  Einleitunfj  in 
sdmmtlii-hi  l:,tii(iiii.<rlip  iiiid  ajwcryphische  Schiiften  des 
Alten  1111,1  \,  in  „  y.  ^l,t,u,  utes  (Erlang.  1812-19,  6  vols.). 

Augusti's  l',iinidri>:x  liiier  hist. -krlt.  Einleif.  ins  A.  T, 
(Lpz.  180G,  1827)  contains  little  new  or  original. 

The  Isagoge  Histoi-ico-o-itica  in  Lihros  Novi  Eaderis 
Sacros  (Jena?,  1830)  of  H.  A.  Schott  is  more  distin- 
guished by  diligence  than  by  penetration. 

The  Lehrbiich  der  Ilistorisch-kritischen  Einleitung  in 
die  Bibel  A .  iind  N.  T.  Berlin  (pt.  i,  O.  T.  1817,  and  oft- 
en since ;  \\t.  ii,  182C,  and  later),  by  W.  M.  L.  de  Wette, 
is  distinguished  by  brevity,  precision,  critical  penetra- 
tion, and  in  some  parts  by  completeness.  This  book 
contains  an  excellent  survey  of  the  various  opinions 
prevalent  in  the  sphere  of  Biblical  introduction,  inter- 
spersed with  original  discussions.  Almost  every  author 
on  Biblical  criticism  will  find  that  De  Wette  has  made 
use  of  his  labors ;  but  in  the  purely  historical  portion 
the  book  is  feeble,  and  indicates  that  the  author  did  not 
go  to  the  first  sources,  but  adopted  the  opinions  of  oth- 
ers; consequently  the  work  has  no  internal  harmony. 
An  English  translation  of  this  work,  with  additions  by 
the  translator,  Theodore  Parker,  has  been  published  in 
this  country  (Boston,  1850).  A  new  (the  8th),  thor- 
oughly revised  edition  of  the  German,  not  only  embody- 
ing all  the  later  residts  of  exegetical  researches,  but  also 
modifying  many  of  the  viev/s  of  De  Wette,  has  recently 
been  published  bv  Prof.  E.  Schriider  (Berl.  vol.  i  [O.T.], 
180.9). 

K.  A.  Credner  embodied  the  results  of  his  method  (see 
above)  of  the  critical  examination  of  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament  in  his  work  Das  Neue  Testament  nach 
seinem  Zwecl;  Urspru7ige  und  Inhalt  (Giessen,  1841-3,  2 
vols.).  His  views  are  the  basis  of  Eeus's  Geschichte  der 
Heiligen  Schriften  des  Neuen  Testamentes  (Hallo,  1842; 
3d  ed.  1860). 

The  critical  investigation  which  prevailed  in  Germa- 
ny after  the  days  of  Michaelis  has  of  late  been  opposed 
by  a  mode  of  treating  Biblical  introduction  not  so  much 
in  the  spirit  of  a  free  search  ai'ter  truth  as  in  an  apolo- 
getical  and  polemical  style.  This  course,  however,  lias 
not  enriched  Biblical  science.  To  this  class  of  books 
belong  a  number  of  monographs,  or  treatises  on  sepa- 
rate subjects ;  also  the  Ilandb.  der  Hisforisrh-kritischen 
Einleitung  in  das  A  Ite  Testament-  of  H.  A.  C.  Hiivernick 
(Erlangen,  1837-49,  2  pts.in  3  vols.;  2d  ed.  1854-6, by 
Keil,  who  also  edited  pt.  i  of  the  first  ed.),  of  which  the 
General  Introduction  and  the  Introduction  to  the  Penta- 
teuch have  been  translated  into  English  (Edinb.  1850, 
1852) ;  also  H.  E.  E.  Guericke's  Einleitirng  in  das  Neue 
Testament  (Halle,  1828),  in  which  too  frequently  an 
anathema  against  heretics  serves  as  a  substitute  for 
demonstration.  The  apologetical  tendency  prevails  in 
the  work  of  G.  Hamilton,  entitled  A  General  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Study  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  etc.  (Dublin, 
1814);  in  Thomas  Hartwell  Home's  Introduction  to  the 
Critical  Study  and  Knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
etc.  (Lond.  1818,  4  vols.;  the  10th  ed.  of  this  work  was 
an  entirely  new  production,  and  the  best  hitherto  pro- 
duced in  English,  in  4  vols.  8vo,  1856,  vol.  ii  on  the  O. 
T.  by  Dr.  S.  Davidson  [since  displaced  by  one  by  JMr. 
Ayre],  and  vol.  iv  on  the  N.  T.  by  Dr.  S.  P.  Tregelles) ; 
and  in  J.  Cook's  Inquiry  into  the  Books  of  the  Neio  Tes- 
tament (Edinburgh,  1824). 

The  Roman  Catholics  also  have,  in  modern  times, 
written  on  Biblical  introduction,  although  the  un- 
changeable decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent  hinder  all 
free,  critical,  and  scientific  treatment  of  the  subject. 
The  Roman  Catholics  can  treat  Biblical  introduction 
oidy  in  a  polemical  and  apologetical  manner,  and  are 
obliged  to  keep  up  the  attention  of  their  readers  by  in- 
troducing learned  archteological  researches,  which  con- 
ceal the  want  of  free  movement.  This  latter  mode  was 
adojited  by  J.  Jahn  (who  died  at  Vienna  in  1816)  in  his 
Einleitung  in  die  gotiliclicn  Biicher  des  alten  Bundes  (Vi- 
enna, 1793,  2  vols.,  and  1802,  3  vols.),  and  in  his  Intro' 
ductio  in  Libras  Sacros  I'deris  Testamenti  in  epitomei 
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redncfn  (Viennre,  1805).  This  work  liasliccn  rcpiil)lisli- 
ed  by  F.  Ackermann,  in  what  aro  asserted  to  lie  the  third 
and  fourth  editions,  luider  the  title  of  fn/nxhic/io  In  Li- 
bros  Sacros  Veteris  Testamntti,  iiaibii.i  (inidcmiri.'^  dccom- 
viodata  (Vienna;,  1825  and  1839).  But  tliese  so-called 
new  editions  are  full  of  alterations  and  mutilations, 
which  remove  every  free  expression  of  .Tahn,  who  be- 
longed to  the  liberal  period  of  Ihc  eiii|i<  inr  Joseph.  J. 
L.  Hug's  Einleitung  in  das  Xi  nf  'I',  .<t,iiii<iit  (Stuttgart 
and  Tubing.  1800,  2  vols. ;  4th  ed.  1.S47)  surpasses  Jahn's 
work  in  ability,  and  has  obtained  much  credit  among 
Protestants  by  its  learned  explanations,  although  these 
frequently  swerve  from  the  point  in  question.  Hug's 
work  has  been  translated  into  English  by  the  Rev.  D. 
G.  Wait,  LL.D. ;  but  this  translation  is  much  surpassed 
by  that  of  Fosdick,  published  in  the  United  States,  and 
enriched  by  the  addenda  of  IMoses  Stuart.  The  polem- 
ical antl  apolcgetical  style  prevails  in  the  work  of  J.  G. 
Herbst.  llhlorl'irh-lrUhrhc  Khd(ilini;i  hi  dh'  Srhriften 
des  Attdi  'J'l.'ffdiiK ///(.<  (rimi|ilete(l  ;ui(l  (ilili'd  after  the 
death  of  the  author  liy  Welte.  Carlsndie.  l.sKi)  ;  and  in 
LTntrodiicthni  llistoriqne  et  Critiqiii'  <u(.r  Lirrcs  dc  VAn- 
cien  et  dii  Xouveaii.  Testament,  by  .1.  1$.  (ilaire  (Paris, 
1839,  4  vols.).  The  Avork  of  the"  exeellent  Feilmoser, 
who  died  in  1831.  Kinlnlnn;/  in  die  Hiirlu  r  des  Xeiieu 
Bnndes  (2d  cd.  Tiil)in,';-en.  1S30).  forsakes  the  )iositi(.n 
of  a  true  Uoman  Catholic,  inasnuich  as  it  is  ilistinguisli- 
ed  by  a  noble  ingenuousness  and  candor.  Tlie  same 
remark  in  a  great  measure  applies  to  the  still  later  -work 
of  Scholz,  Kitd.  in  d.  keil.  Schriften  d.  A  .  vnd  X.  T.  (vol.  i 
general  introd.  Cologne,  1845).  Among  the  best  Roman 
Catholic  contributions  to  this  branch  of  Biblical  litera- 
ture are  the  works  of  Reusch,  Lehrh.  dei-  Kinleitimg  in 
das  A.  T.  (Freib.  3d  ed.  18G8),  and  Langen,  Grvnilriss 
der  Einleitune;  in  da3  N.  T.  (Freib.  18G8). 

In  Great  I3ritain,  besides  the  above  works  of  Home 
and  Hamilton,  we  may  especially  name  the  following  as 
introihictory  in  their  character.  Collier's  Sacred  Inter- 
preter (1746,  2  vols.  8vo)  was  one  of  the  earliest  publi- 
cations of  this  kind.  It  went  through  several  editions, 
and  was  translated  into  German  in  1750.  It  relates  both 
to  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  and  is  described  by 
bishop  IMarsh  as  "a  good  popular  preparation  for  the 
study  of  the  holy  Scriptures."  Lardner's  History  of  the 
Apostles  and  Ei-angelists  (1756-57,  3  vols.  8vo)  is  de- 
scribed by  the  same  critic  as  an  admirable  introchiction 
to  the  New  Testament.  "  It  is  a  storehouse  of  literary 
information,  collected  with  equal  industry  and  fidelity." 
From  this  work,  from  the  English  translation  oI'Micha- 
elis's  Introduction  (1761),  and  from  Dr.  Owen's  Observa- 
tions on  the  Gospels  (1764),  Dr.  Percy,  bishop  of  Dromore, 
compiled  a  useful  manual,  called  A  Key  to  the  Neio  Tes- 
tament, which  has  gone  through  many  editions,  and  is 
much  in  request  among  the  candidates  for  ordination  in 
the  Established  Church.  The  Key  to  the  Old  Testament 
(1790),  by  Dr.  (iray,  afterwards  bishop  of  Bristol,  was 
written  in  imitation  of  Percj^'s  compilation;  but  it  is  a 
much  more  elaborate  performance  than  the  Key  to  the 
Neiv  Testament.  It  is  a  compilation  from  a  great  vari- 
ety of  works,  references  to  which  are  given  at  the  foot 
of  each  page.  Bishop  Marsh  speaks  of  it  as  "  a  very 
iisefid  publication  for  students  of  divinity,  who  will  find 
at  one  view  what  must  otherwise  be  collected  from 
many  writers."  It  is  now,  however,  almost  entirely  be- 
hind the  times.  Dr.  Harwood's  Introduction  to  the  Study 
and  Knowledge  of  the  Xew  Testament  (1767,  1771,2  vols. 
8vo),  although  noteworthy  in  this  connection,  is  not  prop- 
erly an  introduction  to  the  New  Testament,  in  the  usual 
and  proper  sense  of  the  term.  It  does  not  describe  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament,  but  is  a  collection  of  dis- 
sertations relative  partly  to  the  character  of  the  sacred 
writers,  Jewish  historj^  and  customs,  and  to  such  parts 
of  heathen  antiquities  as  have  reference  to  the  New  Tes- 
tament. The  first  volume  of  bishofi  Tomline's  Elements 
of  Christian  Theology  contains  an  introduction  both  to 
the  Old  and  to  the  New  Testament,  and  has  been  pub- 
lished in  a  separate  form.     It  is  suited  to  its  purpose  as 


a  manual  for  students  in  divinity ;  but  the  standard  of 
present  attainment  cannot  be  very  high  if,  as  Alarsh 
states, "  it  may  be  read  with  advantage  by  the  most  ex- 
perienced divine." 

The  latest  and  most  important  M'orks  in  this  depart- 
ment are  the  following :  Hengstenberg,  Beitrage  zur 
Einleitung  ins  A.  B.  (Berlin,  1881);  Hertwig.  Tahlhn  z. 
Einleitung  ins  X.T.  [a  useful  compilation]  (I!(rl.  1S49; 
3d  ed.  1865);  Maier  (Roman  Catholic). /.///A ////ay/  in  d. 
Schriften  des  X.  T.  (Freib.  1852) ;  Keil,  Lehrhiirh  der 
Ilistorisch  Kritischen  Einleitung  ins  Alte  Test.  (Frankf. 
ai^d  Erlang.  1853  [a  highly  judicious  work  in  most  re- 
spects] ;  translated  in  Clarke's  Library,  Edinb.  1870,  2 
vols.) ;  Davidson,  Introd.  to  the  0.  Test,  [a  different  work 
from  that  contained  in  Home  above,  and  strongly  Ra- 
tionalistic] (London,  1862-3,3  vols.  8vo) ;  Davidson, /«- 
trod,  to  the  X.  T.  [an  excellent,  though  rather  non-com- 
mittal work]  (Lond.  1848-50,3  vols.  8vo;  last  edit.  1868 
[more  strongly  inclining  to  Rationalism])  ;  Scholten 
(decidedly  R'ationalistie).  Hist.  Krit.  Kinl.ins  X.  T.  (Lpz. 
1853,  1856) ;  Bleek,  Einhitnng  in  d.  A.  T.  (Berlin,  1860 
[moderately  Rationalistic]  ;  translated  into  English, 
Lond.  1869,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  Bleek,  Einleit.  in  d.  X.  T.  (Berl. 
1862,  1865 ;  translated  into  English,  Edinburgh,  1870, 
2  vols.  8vo)  ;  AVebcr,  Kurzgef  Einl.  in  d.  Schrift.  A.  vnd 
X.  T.  (Nordl.  1867, 8vo).  Less  generally  known  are  the 
following  :  Hancberg,  Versuch  e.  Gesch.  d.  bibl.  offenha- 
rung,  als  Einleitung  ins  A.  und  N.  T.  (Regensb.  1850)  ; 
Prins,  Handbook  to  de  Kennis  v.  d.  heil.  Schriften  d.  0.  e. 
U.  Verbonds  (Rotterd.  1851-52,  2  vols.) ;  Bauer  (G.  L.), 
Entw.  e.  hit.  Einl.  in  d.  Schrift.  d.  A.T.  (Niirnb.  1794, 
1801,  1806);  Ackermann,  hdroduct.  in  Libros  Vet.  Eoed. 
(Tien.  1825) ;  Schmidt,  Hist.-krit.  Einleitung  ins  X.  T. 
(Gicsscn,  1804,  2  vols.)  ;  Schneckenburger,jB«V?-.  z.  Einl. 
ins  X.  T.  (Stuttg.  1832) ;  Neudecker,  Lehrbuch  d.  hist.- 
trit.  Einleit.  ins  X.  T.  (Lpz.  1840)  ;  lUmar.  Catholic: 
Tteithmajr,  Einl.  i.  d.  l-anoni'^r//.  Iii<h.  (l.V  ^i  ii.-l'.  \y^>i). 
For  other  works,  see  Walch,  Biblli  tl.fcn  'I'lieulor.  iii,  ol 
sq. ;  iv,  196  sq. ;  Danz,  Unirersal  W'urterb.  s.  y.  ISiljel; 
Darling,  Cyclopeedia  Bibliographica,  i,  1 1  sq. ;  Herzog, 
Real-Encyklop.  s.  v.  Einleitung;  Lange's  Commentary 
(American  e<l.),  i,  62  ;  compare  British  and  For.  Evang. 
iieriVjf,  October,  1861 ;  Deutsche  Zeitsch.f.chi-istl.  Wis- 
sensch.  April,  1861 ;  Revue  Chret.  1869,  p.  745;  Hauck, 
Theol.  Jahresber.  1868,  iv,  759.    See  Scriptukes,  Holy. 

Introibo  (Ivillgo  in),  the  word  taken  from  the  oth 
verse  of  the  42d  Psalm  (in  the  Yidgate),  with  which  the 
Roman  Catholic  priest,  at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  after 
having  made  the  sign  of  the  cross,  begins  the  mass, 
and  to  which  the  servitor  replies  with  the  rest  of  the 
verse.  The  whole  psalm  is  then  recited  alternately  by 
the  priest  and  the  servitor.  In  masses  for  the  dead,  and 
during  Passion-week,  the  psalm  is  not  pronounced. 

Introit  ((/.)  {Officium  Sarum,  haoioq,  Eastern ;  In- 
_<7rf«j)-f/,Ambrosian)  is  the  name  (from  the  Latin  introire, 
to  enter)  of  a  psalm  or  hymn,  but  now  properly  the  former, 
sung  in  some  churches  as  the  priest  goes  up  to  the  altar 
to  celebrate  the  Eucharist.  "  Introitum  autcm  vocamus 
antiphonam  illam  quam  chorus  cantat  et  sacerdos  ut 
ascendit  ad  altare  legit  cum  versu  et  gloria"  (Martene, 
De  Antiq.  Monach.  Hit.  H,  iv,  9).  According  to  Symeon 
of  Thessalonica,  the  introit  typifies  the  nnion  of  men 
and  angels.  According  to  Freeman  {Princ.  of  IHrine 
Service, i\,i\Q),i\ie  true  introit  consists  of  the  "Hymn 
of  the  only-begotten  Son"  in  the  East,  and  the  Gloria  in 
Excelsis  in  the  further  East  and  the  whole  AVcstem 
Church.  Neale  too  remarks  {Introd.  to  the  East.  Ch.  p. 
363)  that  the  '•  introits  of  the  liturgies  of  St.lNIark,  and 
St.  James,  and  the  Armenian  consist  of  the  hymn  'Only- 
begotten  Son.' "  But,  besides  the  introit  proper,  there 
are  general  in  the  Western  Church  a  psalm  or  hymn, 
with  antiphon.  varj-ing  according  to  the  season ;  and  in 
the  liturgy  of  Chrj-sostom  we  find  no  less  than  three  of 
these.  Walcott  (Sac.  A  ?Th(eol.  p.  o3i)  says  the  introit 
is  of  two  kinds:  (1.)  regular,  that  sung  daily;  (2.)  the 
irregular,  which  is  chanted  on  festivals.     The  latter  he 
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describes  as  having  been  of  old  of  a  grand  and  solemn 
cliaracter.  "  In  a  great  church  there  was  a  i)rocession 
round  the  nave  to  the  sound  of  bells,  and  with  incense, 
passing  out  by  the  small  gate  of  the  sanctuary  and  re- 
eiitering  by  the  great  doois.  The  tleacon  then  went  up 
with  tl^e  Gosperelevated  in  both  his  hands,  and  set  it 
on  the  miilst  of  the  altar,  so  as  to  be  seen  by  the  people. 
Then  followed  the  introit,  composed  of  several  anthems, 
succeeded  by  prayers  and  the  Trisagion.  The  priest 
and  ileacon  intoned  it,  the  choir  and  people  took  it  up, 
and  a  candlestick  with  three  lights,  as  a  symbol  of  the 
Holy  Trinity,  was  lighted."  The  introit  is  believed  to 
liave  originated  with  pope  Celestine  (A.D.  422-432),  c. 
430  (corap.  Bona,  iii,  48).  Before  that  time  the  mass 
had  immediately  succeeded  the  Epistles  of  Paul  and  the 
Gospel.  "  Its  structure  is  that  of  an  antiphon,  I'oUowed 
generally  by  a  whole  psalm  or  a  portion  of  a  psalm 
(compare,  however,  Neale,  Essays  on  Liturp;/,  p.  138  sq.), 
and  the  Gloria  Patri,  and  then  by  a  repetition  of  the 
whole  or  part  of  the  commencing  antiphon.  In  the  old 
Gregorian  introit  the  antiphon  was  repeated  three  times, 
a  custom  found  also  in  the  Sarum  rite ;  this  triple  reci- 
tation being  connected  mj^stically  with  the  three  laws, 
viz.,  the  Natural,  the  Mosaic,  and  the  Evangelic."  In 
the  English  Church  the  introit  was  introduced  by  Ed- 
ward VI,  in  his  Prayer-book,  before  every  collect,  epistle, 
and  gospel.  It  is  a  psalm  containing  something  proper 
for  the  particular  Sunday  or  holiday  to  which  they  were 
applied;  but  they  were  afterwards  struck  out,  and  the 
choice  of  the  psalm  was  left  to  the  clergyman.  The  in- 
troits  of  e.ieh  Sunday  and  holiday  are  given  by  Wheat- 
ley  iu  his  Ciinm'iii  J'rai/cr,  p.  2()o.  See  Blunt,  T/i&>l.  C;/- 
cliip.  i,  Soj  sq. ;  Eadie,  Kecks.  Diet.  s.  v. ;  Augusti,  [Inwl- 
hiich  (/.  ChrUtl.  A  rchdol.  ii,  773 ;  Siegel,  Archdol.  iii,  378. 
See  alsfi  ;Mass. 

(';.)  This  word  also  designates  the  verses  sung  at  the 
entering  of  the  congregation  into  the  church,  a  custom 
as  old  as  the  4th  century,  called  ingressa  in  the  Ambro- 
sian  Bitual.     See  Piilraer,  Orvjines  Lit.  ii,  19. 

Intrusion  (hsit.intruilo,!  thrust  upon),  the  unlaw- 
ful a])i>ropri:ition  or  usurpation  of  a  church  benefice,  i.  e., 
if  done  witliout  the  co-operation  of  the  person  who,  ac- 
cording to  the  canon,  is  entitled  to  the  benefice.  In  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  the  General  Assembly,  in  173G,  pass- 
ed "  an  act  against  intrusion  of  ministers  into  vacant 
congregations;"  and  the  reason  assigned  is  the  principle 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland, "  that  no  minister  shall  be  in- 
truded into  any  church  contrary  to  tlie  will  of  the  con- 
gregation .  .  .  so  as  none  l)c  iiitnnkilmto  such  parishes, 
as  tlicy  ( tlie  (ieneral  As.scinl)ly  )  regard  the  glory  of  God 
and  cdilii:ation  of  the  Ijody  of  Christ."  See  Hethering- 
t(.n,  //ist.  oflhe  Ch.  of  Scotlmid,  ii,  218,  302. 

Intuition.    See  Illumination;  Instinct;  Spir- 

rriAi.is.M. 

Intuition  ok  (Iod.     See  God. 

Invention  of  the  Cross  is  the  name  of  a  festi- 
val in  the  Latin  and  (Jreek  churches,  celebrated  May  8, 
in  memory  of  the  invention  of  the  cross  said  to  have 
l)ccu  miraculously  discovered  at  Jerusalem  by  Helena, 
the  mother  of  the  emperor  Constantine  the  (Jreat,  in 
32().  The  legend  of  it  runs  as  follows :  Helena,  being  ad- 
monished in  a  dream  to  search  for  the  cross  of  Christ  at 
Jerusalem,  took  a  journey  thither  with  that  intent;  and 
haviug  emi.loyed  laborers  to  dig  at  (iolgotl.a,  after  open- 
ing the  ground  very  dcej)  (for  vast  heaps  of  rubbish  had 
l)urposely  been  thrown  there  by  the  Bpitefid  .Jews  or 
lieathens),  she  found  three  crosses,  which  she  iircscnlly 
concluded  were  the  crosses  of  our  Saviour  and  the  two 
thieves  who  were  crucified  with  him.  But,  being  at  a 
loss  to  know  which  was  tiie  cross  of  Christ,  she  onlered 
them  all  three  to  be  applied  to  a  dead  person.  Two  of 
them,  the  story  says,  had  no  cllect ;  but  the  third  raised 
tiie  carcass  to  life,  which  was  an  evident  sign  to  Helena 
that  that  was  the  cross  she  looked  for.  As  soon  as  this 
was  known,  every  one  was  for  getting  a  piece  of  the 
CI  OSS,  insomuch  that  in  Paidiuus's  time  (who,  being  a 


scholar  of  St.  Ambrose,  and  bishop  of  Nola,  flourished 
about  the  year  420)  there  was  much  more  of  the  relics 
of  the  cross  than  there  was  of  the  original  wood.  Where- 
upon that  father  says  "  it  was  miraculously  increased ; 
it  very  kindly  afforded  wood  to  men's  importunate  de- 
sires without  any  loss  of  its  substance."  Dr.  SchaflF  • 
comments  on  it  thus  :  "The  legend  is  at  best  faintly  ini- 
jylied  in  Eusebius,  in  a  letter  of  Constantine  to  the  bish-  ^ 

op  Macarius  of  Jerusalem  ( Vita  Const,  iii,  30 — a  passage  fl 

which  Gieseler  overlooked — though  in  iii,  25,  where  it 
should  be  expected,  it  is  entirely  unnoticed,  as  Gieseler 
correctly  observes),  and  does  not  appear  till  several  de- 
cennia  later,  first  in  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  (whose  Epist.  ad 
Constantium  of  351,  however,  is  considered  by  Gieseler 
and  others,  on  critical  and  theological  grounds,  a  much 
later  production),  then,  with  good  agreement  as  to  the 
main  fact,  in  Ambrose,  Chrysostom,  Paulinus  of  Nola, 
Socrates,  Sozomen,  Theodoret,  and  other  fathers.  With 
all  these  witnesses  the  fact  is  still  harilly  credible,  and 
has  against  it  particularly  the  following  considerations: 
(1.)  The  place  of  the  crucifixion  was  desecrated  under 
the  emperor  Hadrian  by  heathen  temples  and  statues,  be- 
sides being  filled  up  and  defaced  beyond  recognition. 
(2.)  There  is  no  clear  testimony  of  a  contemporary.  (3.) 
The  pilgrim  from  Bordeaux,  who  visited  Jerusalem  in 
333,  and  in  a  scill  extant  itinerarium  (  Vetera  Rom.  itine- 
raria,  ed.  P.  Wesseling,  p.  593)  enumerates  all  the  sacred 
things  of  the  holy  city,  knows  nothing  of  the  holy  cross 
or  its  invention  (comp.  Gieseler,  i,  2, 279,  note  37 ;  Edinb. 
ed.  ii,  36).  This  miracle  contributed  very  much  to  the 
increase  of  the  superstitious  use  of  crosses  and  crucifixes. 
Cyril  of  Jerusalem  remarks  that  about  380  the  splinters 
of  the  holy  cross  filled  the  whole  world,  and  yet,  accord- 
ing to  the  account  of  the  devout  but  credulous  Paulinus 
of  Nola  {Epist.31, al.  11)  (whom  we  mentioned  above), 
the  original  remained  in  Jerusalem  undiminished — a 
continual  miracle!"  (Schaff,  CL  B ist.  ii,  ibO;  compare 
particularly  the  minute  investigation  of  this  legend  by 
Isaac  Taylor,  The  Invention  of  the  Cross  and  the  Miracles 
thei-eicith  connected,'u\  Ancient  Christianiti/,  ii,  277-315; 
Wheatley,  Common  Prin/er,  p.  61  sq. ;  Walcott,  Sacred 
A  rckceol.  p.  351).     See  Ckoss.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Investiture  (Latin  investire,  to  put  on  a  vest  or 
covering),  in  general,  is  defined  by  mediaeval  writers  as 
"  the  conferring  or  the  giving  of  possession  of  a  fief  or  a 
jiroperty  by  a  suzerain  lord  to  his  vassal,"  and  was  usu- 
ally accompanied  by  a  certain  ceremonial,  such  as  the 
delivery  of  a  branch,  a  banner,  or  an  instrument  of  of- 
fice, more  or  less  designed  to  signify  the  power  or  au- 
thority which  it  is  supposed  to  convey  (compare  Gott- 
fried, abbot  of  Yendome  [Vindocinensis],  Tractatus  de 
ordiuatione  Episcoporum  et  Investitura  Laicorum,  in 
Melch.  Goldasti  Apoloffice  pj-o  Henrico  I  V^adv.  Grego- 
rii  VII,  P.  criminationes  [Hamb.  1611,  p.  262]).  ? 

The  contest  about  ecclesiastical  investitures  is  so  in- 
terwoven with  the  whole  course  of  medireval  history 
that  a  brief  account  of  its  origin  and  nature  is  indis- 
pensable to  a  right  understanding  of  many  of  the  most 
important  events  of  that  period. 

1.  By  the  liberality  of  the  northern  nations,  the 
Church  of  Rome  had  gradually  attained  considerable 
wealth,  both  personal  and  real.  "  The  Carlovingian 
and  Saxon  emperors,  the  kings  of  England  and  Leon, 
had  vied  with  their  predecessors  in  bestowing  on  her 
lavish  benefactions,  and  the  clergy  were,  in  consequence, 
no  strangers  to  wealth.  IMany  churches  possessed  sev- 
en or  eight  thousand  manses ;  one  with  two  thousand 
passed  for  indifferently  rich  (comp.  Hallam,  Middle  Ar/es, 
ii,  pt.  i,  ch.  vii,  p.  142,  small  English  edition).  Of  the 
lands  ))ossessed  by  the  clergy,  the  greater  part  might  ; 

be  of  little  value  at  the  time  they  had  been  given,  per- 
haps consisting  of  wild  and  deserted  tracts  of  country;  '  , 
but  they  were  capable  of  cultivation  and  improvement, 
and  as  civilization  and  ]iopulation  increased  they  be- 
came a  source  of  gain  and  profit."  Nay,  this  accumula- 
tion of  lands  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy  progressed  so 
rapidly  that  it  naturally  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  sov 
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ercigns.  These  provocations  were  still  further  sharp- 
ened by  another  great  source  of  clerical  enrichment,  viz. 
the  payment  of  tithes,  which  seems  to  have  received  a 
legal  sanction  in  the  9th  century,  but  which  in  the  I'ith 
century  had  become  universal.  Still  other  revenues  were 
derived  from  the  free  donations  and  offerings  of  the  laity. 
"  Some  made  oblations  to  the  Clunch  before  entering  on 
military  expeditions;  bequests  were  made  by  others  in 
tlie  terrors  of  dissolution."  Indeed,  it  became  at  last  a 
pious  custom  to  assign  a  portion  of  the  property  of  a  de- 
ceased person  to  the  clergy  for  their  distribution  among 
the  poor  and  the  needy.  But  by  degrees  crafty  Roman- 
ists learned  to  rank  their  churches  among  the  poor, "and 
as  it  was  believed  that  the  deceased  would  regard  them 
with  si)ecial  favor,  thej-  absorbed  the  lion's  share  of  the 
alms,  until  the  other  poor  were  forgotten  altogether." 
Thus  what  began  as  a  pious  custom  the  Church  gradu- 
ally so  distorted  until  it  all  flowed  into  her  coffers,  and 
was  finally  made  a  compulsory  tribute.  But,  as  if  all 
these  soin-ces  of  income  were  not  yet  sufficient  to  meet 
the  wants  of  an  indolent  clergy,  dependent  wholly  for 
their  support  upon  a  superstitious  and  ignorant  class,  in 
the  ]\Iiddle  Ages  as  well  as  in  our  own  day,  the  pen- 
ances \vere  atlded,  and,  by  being  made  canonical,  were 
imposed  u])on  repentant  offenders;  and  acts  of  lawless- 
ness, wliicli  it  ought  to  have  taken  more  than  an  ordi- 
nary lifetime  to  discharge,  were  allowed  to  be  commit- 
ted for  money  payments.  "  One  day's  fasting  might  be 
redeemed  with  a  penny;  a  year's  fasting  with  thirty 
shillings,  or  with  freeing  a  slave  that  was  worth  that 
money  (one  of  the  few  good  things  that  the  Church  of 
the  Middle  Ages  is  guilty  of).  Many,  in  a  glow  of 
zeal,  vowed  to  go  on  a  crusade,  but,  when  the  first  ardor 
had  cooled  down,  were  glad  to  purchase  exemption. 
Many,  to  atone  for  their  sins,  set  out  on  jiilgrimages  to 
well-known  shrines ;  and,  as  the  clergy  had  not  failed 
to  inculcate  that  no  atonement  coidd  be  so  acceptable 
to  Heaven  as  liberal  presents,  large  offerings  were  pre- 
sented to  such  churches  by  the  remorse  of  repentance. 
At  Komc,  in  the  year  of  jubilee,  two  priests  stood  with 
rakes  in  their  hands  sweeping  the  micounted  gold  and 
silver  from  the  altars."  No  wonder,  then,  that  the 
Chiu-ch  and  her  officers  the  bishops,  as  well  as  all  the 
clergy,  with  possessions  so  vast,  and  resources  so  un- 
bounded and  fertile,  became  the  objects  of  suspicion  to 
temporal  princes,  and  objects  of  envy  to  the  nobles. 

2.  But,  while  the  enjoyment  of  these  large  posses- 
sions was  undoubtedlj'  the  primary  cause  that  provoked 
the  distrust  and  displeasure  of  sovereigns,  the  struggle, 
Avhich  at  the  qjose  of  the  11th  and  at  the  beginning  of 
the  12th  century  was  especially  fierce  between  Germany 
and  England  on  the  one  side  and  Home  on  the  other, 
was  directly  brought  about  by  the  symbols  incidental 
to  feutlai  tenures.  Investiture  by  the  lord  and  an  oath 
of  fealty  by  the  tenant,  which  were  necessary  in  the 
case  of  all  lay  barons,  had  already,  even  in  the  old 
Frankish  Church,  been  required  of  ecclesiastics  before 
they  were  admitted  to  the  temporalities  of  a  see  (Hal- 
lam',  Middle  Ages,  ii,  part  i,  ch.  vii,  p.  181 ;  Reicliel,  See 
of  Rome  in  the  Middle  Ages,  p.  35C),  and  were  claimed 
to  be  the  special  prerogatives  of  the  king.  But,  instead 
of  fealty  and  homage,  to  which  the  lay  barons  were 
subjected,  the  king  used  symbols  in  the  investiture  of  ec- 
clesiastics. It  had  been  at  first  the  custom  for  the  king 
to  deliver  or  send  to  the  bishops  on  their  installation 
a  ring  or  a  staff,  the  one  as  a  symbol  of  the  close  union 
which  was  to  exist  between  the  bishop  and  his  congre- 
gation, the  other  as  an  emblem  of  his  office  as  giude 
and  shepherd.  The  delivery  of  the  symbols  was  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  fundamental  legal  principle  ^^•hich 
the  sovereigns  were  anxious  to  impress  on  the  ecclesi- 
astics, viz.  that  all  the  possessions  of  the  Church  were 
only  held  by  consent  of  the  king  and  as  loans  (benefi- 
cia),  for  which  reason  it  became  also  the  bishop's  duty 
to  accompany  the  army  when  required  (see  Eichhorn, 
Deutsche  Staats-  u.  Rechtsgesch.  Gcitt.  1834,  pt.  i,  p.  202, 
505,  516 ;  Sugenheim,  Staatsleben  d.  Klerus  i.  Mittelal- 


ter,  Berlin,  1830,  part  i,  p.  315).  The  bestowing  of  the 
symbols  implied  the  installation  into  office,  and  was 
therefore  called  investiture.  The  investiture  with  both 
ring  and  staff  was  not  habitual  at  first.  Iving  Clo- 
vis  I  (508)  employed  only  the  ring  (Bouquet,  Reruni 
Gallic,  scriptor.  iv,  Clfi  :  "Quicquid  est  fisci  nostri-^ 
per  annulum  tradimus") ;  Clovis  II  (623),  Louis  of  Ger- 
many, Arnulf,  and  also  Otto  I,  conferred  only  the  staff, 
while  the  emperors  Henry  II  and  Conrad  II  gave  the 
ring  to  the  bishops  merely  as  a  pledge  that  they  -would 
afterwards  be  invested  with  the  staff.  It  was  not  till  after 
these  emperors  that  the  investiture  with  both  ring  and 
staff  became  general,  and  the  sceptre  was  added  to  them 
still  later.  (See  Mosheim,  Instiiutiones  hist,  eccles.  p. 
'108,  note  r. ;  Hiillmann,  6'e«7/.(/f  s  Ursprungs  d.Stdnde 
i.  Deutschland,  Berlin,  1830,  p.  153;  Planck,  Geschichfe 
der  christlichen  Kirchl.  Gesellsehnftsverfassiivg,  iii,  462.) 
In  the  ninth  century  the  symbols  were  first  interpreted 
as  referring  not  only  to  the  investiture  of  the  clergy  into 
their  office,  but  also  as  an  obligation  answeruig  to  the 
oath  of  fealty  as  given  by  the  lay  barons. 

For  nearly  two  centuries  the  practice  had  continued 
without  exciting  scandal  or  resistance,  when  the  Church 
began  to  raise  angry  and  frequent  complaints  against  the 
assumption  of  this  right  by  the  lay  suzerains.  "  On  the 
part  of  the  suzerains  it  was  replied  that  they  did  not 
claim  to  grant  by  this  rite  the  spiritual  powers  of  the  of-.- 
fice,  their  function  being  solely  to  grant  possession  of  its 
temporalities,  and  of  the  temporal  rank  thereto  annexed. 
But  the  Church  party  urged  that  the  ceremonial  in  it- 
self mvolved  the  granting  of  spiritual  powers,  insomuch 
that,  in  order  to  prevent  the  clergy  from  electing  to  a  see 
when  vacant,  it  was  the  practice  of  the  emperors  to  take 
possession  of  the  crosier  and  ring  imtil  it  shoidd  be  their 
own  pleasure  to  grant  investiture  to  their  favorites." 
The  disfavor  in  which  the  practice  had  long  been  held 
by  the  Chiurch  was  first  expressed  by  Clement  II  (see 
Stenzel,  Gesch.  Deutschl.  u.  d.  frankischen  Kaiser,  pt.  i, 
117;  ii,  130),  but  its  most  energetic  opponent  it  really 
first  found  in  the  person  of  Gregory  VII,  who,  having  in 
the  year  107-4  enacted  most  stringent  measures  for  the 
repression  of  simony,  proceeded,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1075,  to  condemn,  under  excommunication,  the 
practice  of  investiture,  as  almost  necessarily  connected 
with  simony,  or  leading  to  it.  "The  prohibition  was 
couched  in  the  most  imperious  and  comprehensive  terms. 
It  absolutely  deposed  everj'  bishop,  abbot,  or  inferior  ec- 
clesiastic who  shoidd  receive  investiture  from  any  lay 
person.  It  interdicted  him — whosoever  should  be  guilty 
of  this  act  of  ambition  and  rebellion  (which  was  the  sin 
of  idolatry),  until  he  should  have  abandoned  the  bene- 
fice so  obtained — from  aU  communion  in  the  favor  of  St. 
Peter,  and  from  admission  into  the  Church.  And  if 
any  emperor,  duke,  marquis,  count,  or  secular  potentate 
or  person  shoidd  presume  to  grant  such  investiture  of 
bishopric  or  inferior  dignity,  he  was  condemned  to  the 
same  sentence.  This  statute  made  a  revolution  in  the 
whole  feudal  system  throughout  Europe  as  regarded 
the  relation  of  the  Church  now  dominant  to  the  state. 
In  the  empire  (then  under  Henrj-  IT)  it  annulled  the 
precarious  power  of  the  sovereign  over  almost  half  his 
subjects.  All  the  great  prelates  and  abbots,  who  were 
at  the  same  time  the  princes,  the  nobles,  the  counsellors, 
the  leaders  in  the  diets  and  national  assemblies,  became 
to  a  great  degree  independent  of  the  crown;  the  em- 
peror had  no  concern,  unless  indirectly,  in  their  promo- 
tion, no  power  over  their  degradation.  Their  lands  and 
estates  were  as  inviolable  as  their  persons.  Where  there 
was  no  fealty  there  could  be  no  treason.  Every  bene- 
fice, on  the  other  hand,  thus  dissevered  from  the  crown 
was  held,  if  not  directly,  yet  at  the  pleasure  of  the  pope. 
For  as  with  him  was  the  sole  judgment  (the  laity  being 
excluded)  as  to  the  validity  of  the  election,  with  him 
was  the  decis'on  by  what  offences  the  dignity  might  be 
forfeited ;  and  as  tlie  estates  and  endowments  were  now 
inalienable,  and  were  ^vithdrawn  from  the  national  pro]> 
erty,  and  became  that  of  the  Church  and  of  God.  the 
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pope  might  be,  in  fact,  the  liege  lord,  temporal  ami  spir- 
itual, of  half  the  world"  (IMilman,  Lat.  Christianiti/,  iii, 
41C-417).  These  proceedings  of  the  pope  the  kings 
could  not,  of  course,  possibly  permit  without  a  practical 
abdication  of  all  their  powers,  and  hence  arose  the  con- 
flicts of  investiture  which  resulted  so  triumphantly  for 
the  papacy,  not  only  in  rising  to  a  supremacy  over  the 
princes  of'the  earth,  but  drawing  into  their  own  hands 
all  civil  government,  and  which  enabled  some  of  the  in- 
cumbents of  the  papal  see,  e.  g.  Innocent  III,  to  aspire  to 
be  the  supreme  disposers  of  the  Christian  world,  with  all 
its  belongings  (see  Reichel,  p.  348).  Some  of  the  sover- 
eigns, such  as  Philip  of  France  and  William  of  England, 
paid  no  attention  whatever  to  the  pope's  mandate,  and 
the  latter,  satisfied  that  they  would  not  actively  oppose 
him,  was  quite  willing  to  let  them  alone ;  but  far  other- 
%vise  was  his  conduct  towards  the  emperor  Henry  IV, 
whom  he  sought  by  every  possible  exertion  to  compel 
to  submit  to  these  decisions.  For  this  the  licentious 
and  ambitious  character  of  Henry  had  given  him  good 
cauw.  But  for  a  time  he  failed  to  make  any  impression 
on  the  emperor,  who  paid  no  regard  to  the  threats  of 
liregnry  VII,  but  continued  to  nominate  not  only  to  Ger- 
man, but  also  Italian  bishoprics.  Other  causes  widened 
the  breach  between  the  emperor  and  the  pope.  See  the 
article  Gregory  VII,  vol.  iii,  especially  p.  1003,  col.  1. 
After  Hildebrand's  (Gregory  VII)  death,  the  rivalry  for 
the  papal  throne  assuaged  for  a  time  the  controversy  on 
investiture ;  each  papal  party,  anxious  to  secure  the 
greatest  number  of,  and  most  powerful  adherents,  will- 
ingly made  all  possible  concessions.  But  when  Urban 
II,  elected  and  supported  by  the  Hildebrandian  part}-, 
ascended  the  papal  throne,  the  controversy  was  renewed 
by  his  declaration  "  Nullum  jus  laicis  in  clericos  esse  volu- 
mus  et  censemus,"  and  the  subject  was  even  brought  be- 
fore the  Council  of  Clermont  (1095).  By  canon  15  of  this 
council  clergymen  were  forbidden  to  accept  any  ecclesi- 
astical office  from  a  layman ;  the  16th  canon  applies  this 
especially  to  kings  and  other  civil  authorities;  canon  17 
forbade  bishops  and  priests  binding  themselves  by  feu- 
dal oaths  to  either  kings  or  other  laymen ;  and  canon  18 
threatened  every  one  who,  after  two  Avarnings,  continued 
in  these  forbidden  relations,  with  deprivation  of  all  office 
and  power.  Yet  Urban  found  more  difficulty  than  he 
had  expected  in  bringing  the  princes  to  second  him  in 
his  views,  and  he  did  not  succeed  in  enforcing  these  de- 
cisions even  in  Italy,  where  Roger  of  Sicily  stoutly  de- 
fended the  rights  of  the  civil  authorities.  Urban,  how- 
ever, evaded  the  difficulty  by  naming  Roger,  to  whom  he 
was  under  many  obligations,  his  legate  in  Sicily.  The 
death  of  this  pope,  in  1099,  by  no  means  extiiiguished 
the  opposition,  but,  instead,  the  contest  became  more  ear- 
nest, and  continued  during  the  most  of  the  11th  century. 
In  the  begiiniing  of  the  I'ith  century  it  assumed  a  new 
form  under  Rascal  II,  whose  name,  of  all  popes,  is  most 
prominently  connected  with  the  question  of  investitures 
both  in  England  and  Germany.  Pascal  II  had  ascended 
the  papal  throne  with  the  intention  of  following  in  the 
footsteps  of  his  predecessors,  but  he  lacked  the  strength 
of  character  necessary  for  determined  action.  "  In  En- 
gland, William  the  Conqueror  had  maintained  his  su- 
premacy over  the  Church  with  an  iron  arm.  Thus  no 
one  was  allowed  to  acknowledge  the  pope,  when  chosen 
except  by  the  king's  permission;  no  one  might  receive 
letters  from  Rome  unless  they  had  been  "previously 
shown  to  him  for  approval.  The  archbishop  was  not 
Iternntted  to  frame  any  canon,  although  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  bishop  of  the  realm,  unless  it  had  been  pre- 
viously sanctioned  by  the  sovereign.  Nor  was  any  bish- 
op allowed  to  excommunicate  a  baron  or  minister  of  the 
crown  on  any  charge,  without  having  first  obtained  the 
king's  consent.  The  same  policy  was  pursued  In-  his 
son  William  Rufus,  without  any  difficulties  being  raised 
on  the  part  of  the  popes.  They  had  too  many  reasons 
for  conciliating  the  friendship  of  the  Normans  in  Italy  to 
venture  to  oppose  their  wishes  in  England."  Nor  was 
It  otherwise  now  when  archbishop  Ansclin  came  for- 


ward, determined  to  execute  the  papal  decisions  con- 
cerning the  investitures,  and  King  Heiu-y  I  felt  his  pre- 
rogatives invaded,  and  Anselm  alone  had  to  bear  the 
whole  brunt  of  Henry's  indignation.  See  Ansel:m.  In 
1107,  an  agreement  which  had  been  entered  into  be- 
tween the  king  and  the  archbishop  was  finallj'  proclaim- 
ed with  great  solemnitj'  at  a  synod  convened  for  thia 
purpose.  "  By  it  Henry,  whilst  surrendering  an  un- 
necessary ceremony,  retained  a  substantial  power;  and 
Anselm's  scruples  were  set  at  rest  by  a  letter  from  Pas- 
chal, in  which  he  freed  those  who  had  received  lay  in- 
vestitures from  the  penalties  pronounced  by  his  prede- 
cessor  Still  more   fortunate  than  the  English 

kings  were  the  kings  of  Castile,  who,  by  directh^  yield- 
ing when  Urban's  decree  was  first  published,  obtained 
from  him  an  absolute  privilege  of  nomination  to  all  bish- 
oprics in  their  dominions — a  privilege  which  they  have 
since  retained  b\'  virtue  of  a  particidar  indulgence  re- 
newed by  the  pope  for  the  life  of  each  prince"  (Reichel, 
p.  363 ;  see  Hallam,  Middle  Arjes,  ii,  pt.  i,  ch.  vii,  190). 

But  it  was  in  Germany  that  the  struggle  about  in- 
vestitures was  waged  most  fiercely,  and  that  it  also 
continued  longest.  Taking  advantage  of  the  political 
troubles  which  were  agitating  the  countr}'.  Paschal  used 
every  exertion  to  detach  the  Church  entirely  from  the 
control  of  the  state.  '*  Not  only  had  Paschal  II  begun 
his  course  by  denouncing  lay  investiture  as  strongly  as 
his  predecessor  Urban  II,  but  he  had  also  followed  the 
tactics  of  Urban."  He  not  only  put  Henrj'  IV  a  second 
time  under  the  ban,  but  even  committed  one  of  the  dark- 
est crimes  in  the  annals  of  history.  He  estranged  from 
Henry  the  affection  of  those  to  whose  love  and  consider- 
ation he  was  entitled  by  the  nost  sacred  of  laws.  Two 
of  the  sons  of  Henry  IV  were  incited  to  rebellion  against 
their  own  natural  father  (1101, 1104),  which  brought  the 
emperor  to  an  untimely  grave  of  broken  heart  (1106). 
Paschal  now  thought,  of  course,  that  he  had  secured  for 
himself  the  obedience  of  Germany,  and  with  pride  he 
announced  that  henceforth  the  Church  would  begin  to 
enjoy  anew  her  liberty  indeed,  for  death  had  removed, 
and  was  fast  removing,  those  who  opposed  her  suc- 
cess (JVIansi,  I.  c.  p.  1209  ;  Muratori,  Scriptores  rerum 
Italic.  Ill,  i,  363) ;  he  even  caused  the  laws  on  investi- 
ture to  be  reasserted  by  the  councils  of  Troyes,  Bene- 
vento  (1 108),  and  Lateran  (1 100).  But  for  once  Paschal 
II  had  made  his  reckoning  without  his  host.  His 
boast,  alas,  how  empty !  "  He  had  not  to  wait  long  be- 
fore he  discovered  its  vainness ;  for  Henry  V  was  no 
sooner  in  undisputed  possession  of  the  throne  than  he 
maintained  as  stoutly  as  his  father  had  done  his  own 
right  to  invest  bishops."  Strengthened  in  his  opposi- 
tion by  the  example  of  England,  and  of  France  also,  he 
interpreted  the  actions  of  the  councils  as  threats  at  his 
power,  and  after  a  vain  endeavor  to  bring  the  pope  to 
acknowledge  his  right  in  a  conference  at  Chalons,  he  re- 
sorted to  arms.  At  the  head  of  a  vast  army  he  march- 
ed to  Italy,  and  so  terrified  the  pope  that  he  obtained  a 
very  favorable  compact  without  the  least  difficulty  (Feb. 
9,  1111).  But  the  bishops  refused  to  comply  with  it, 
and  Henry  hesitated  not  to  force  a  favorable  conclusion 
by  imprisoning  the  pope  and  his  cardinals.  By  a  sec- 
ond treaty,  which  was  now  comjiacted  (April  8, 1 1 1 1), 
Pascal  II  actually  agreed  to  surrender  all  the  possessions 
and  royalties  with  which  the  Church  had  been  endowed, 
and  which  alone  had  formed  the  subject  of  claim  on  the 
part  of  the  emperor.  To  seal  the  compact  more  firmly, 
the  pope  ilivided  the  host  with  the  emperor,  and,  after 
coronation,  Henry  returned  to  (iermany,  satisfied  that 
Rome  had  for  once  been  brought  low  (see  Stenzel,  )it.  i,  p. 
632  sq.).  This  treaty,  however,  never  had  any  practical 
effect,  for  the  Hildebrandian  party  disapproved  of  the 
pope's  concessions,  and  "  nothing  remained  for  Paschal, 
weak  and  vacillating  Paschal,  but  to  annul  the  grant,  and 
to  assemble  a  council  in  the  Lateran,  and  to  jilead  before 
it  that  the  agreement  had  been  concluded  under  the 
pressure  of  circumstances,  in  order  to  save  the  cardinals 
and  the  city  of  Rome  ;  that  it  was  beyond  his  power  tff 
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surrender  any  of  the  liberties  and  rights  of  the  Church ; 
that  it  was  for  the  assembly  to  examine  the  agreement, 
and  pronounce  thereupon ;  but  that  for  himself  he  would 
adhere  to  his  oath,  and  undertake  nothing  personally 
against  Henry,"  i.  e.  poor  wretched  Paschal  had  sworn 
to  a  compact  which  he  felt  he  could  not  break  himself, 
but  for  which,  none  the  less  determined  to  abrogate,  he 
sought  a  pretext  to  surrender  his  authority  into  the 
hands  of  his  inferiors,  that  they  might  execute  the  wish- 
es of  his  heart,  which  lie  dared  not  openly  espouse  as  a 
pope.  The  action  of  the  pope,  however,  in  accordance 
with  his  own  wishes,  was  repudiated  in  a  Lateran  coun- 
cil in  1 1 1'i  (Mansi,  t.  xxi,  p.  49  sq.),  which  even  put  the 
emperor  again  under  the  ban.  Unfortunately,  Henry 
had  in  the  mean  time  made  himself  many  enemies  at 
home  by  his  course  concerning  the  investitures,  and  the 
excommunication  still  fiu-ther  increased  his  difficulties ; 
yet  he  succeeded  in  overcoming  tliem  all  at  the  time 
when  the  papal  see  least  expected  it,  and  his  whole 
power  was  then  directed  against  the  latter.  Henry  re-en- 
tered Italy,  seized  Eome,  and  the  pope,  compelled  to  Hee, 
died  at  last  in  banishment,  as  by  his  policy  he  had  well 
deserved  (1118).  Gelasius  II  was  the  next  successor  to 
the  papal  throne;  but  as  he  lived  only  a  short  time 
(1119),  the  glory  of  concluding  the  long-protracted  strug- 
gle was  reserved  for  Calixtus  II,  but  not  before  one  pre- 
liminary contract  had  been  concluded  and  as  soon  vio- 
lated, nor  before  the  utterance  of  a  sentence  of  excom- 
munication and  dethronement  on  Henry  V,  at  the  great 
synod  at  Eheinis  (Labbe,  xii).  It  was  now  agreed  that 
every  investiture  should  be  retained,  and  each  bishopric 
restored  to  its  former  incumbent,  but  that  those  belong- 
ing to  the  Church  should  be  governed  according  to  the 
canons,  and  tlie  secular  ones  by  the  civil  laws  (Mansi,  t. 
xxi,  p.  244;  Stenzel,  p.  600).  Upon  a  second  consider- 
ation, however,  tliey  relented,  and  the  question  of  tlie 
oath  so(jn  created  new  pretexts  for  the  struggle  between 
them,  and,  in  a  synod  of  Rheims  (1119),  Calixtus  put 
the  emperor  under  the  ban,  and  deposed  him  (Mansi,  /. 
c,  p.  250).  In  the  mean  time,  archbishop  Adalbert,  of 
Mentz,  created  troubles  in  Germany.  Calixtus  strength- 
ened his  position  in  Rome,  and  even  succeeded  in  taking 
the  anti-pope,  Gregory  VIII,  whom  the  emperor  had  op- 
posed to  him,  prisoner ;  yet  the  public  sentiment  of  Ger- 
many was  strong  enough  to  compel  the  jjapal  part}' 
finally  to  adopt  the  course  which  Ivo  of  Chartres  and 
the  monk  Hugo  of  Fleury  had  commanded.  "It  was 
an  intermediate  course  between  the  extreme  views  of 
the  Gregorian  party  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  secular- 
izing tendencies  of  their  opponents  on  the  other.  It 
combated  the  Gregorian  position  that  it  was  a  degra- 
dation for  the  priesthood  to  own  itself  subject  to  any 
lay  authority,  and  held  fast  to  the  principle  that  to  God 
must  be  rendered  tliat  which  is  God's,  and  to  Caesar  that 
which  is  Caesar's.  It  therefore  maintained  that  the  king- 
ought  not  to  invest  the  candidate  bishop  with  staff  and 
ring,  these  being  the  symbols  of  sjiiritual  jurisdiction, 
and,  as  such,  belonging  to  the  archbishop;  but  it  allow- 
ed homage  to  be  done  to  the  emperor,  and  the  use  of 
some  other  symbol  for  bestowing  the  temporalities." 
The  celebrated  concordat  of  Worms,  Sept.  1122  (Jlansi, 
I.  c.  p.  273  sq.),  finally  settled  the  question  to  the  satis- 
faction of  all  parties,  and  the  Lateran  Council  of  1123 
gave  its  full  approval  (comp.  Mansi,  f.  c.  p.  277).  The 
emperor  agreed  to  give  up  the  form  of  investiture  u-itli 
the  ring  and  pastoral  stojr,  to  grant  to  the  clergy  the 
right  of  free  elections,  and  to  restore  all  the  ]iossessions 
of  the  Clnirch  of  Rome  which  had  been  seized  eitlier  by 
himself  or  liy  his  father;  while  the  pope,  on  his  part, 
consented  tliat  the  elections  should  be  held  in  the  i)res- 
ence  of  tlie  emperor  or  his  official,  but  with  a  right  of 
appeal  to  the  provincial  synod :  tliat  investiture  might 
be  given  by  the  emperor,  but  only  bi/  the  touch  of  the 
sceptre ;  and  that  the  bishops  and  otlier  church  digni- 
taries should  faithfully  discharge  all  the  feudal  duties 
which  belonged  to  their  principality  (see  Montag.  p.43fi 
»q. ;  Stenzel,  p.  704).     Lothair  III,  Henry's  successor. 


rendered  these  conditions  still  more  advantageous  to 
the  Roman'  see  by  substituting  a  more  general  jirdfcs- 
sion  for  the  feudal  oatli  (see  J.  D.  Olenschlager,  KiU'.n, 
terunjj  d.giildenen  Bulk,  Frankfort,  1760  ;  UrkunduiLuch, 
p.  19).  This  measure,  to  some  extent,  at  least,  allayed 
the  ill  will  which  the  hierarchical  party  bore  to  the  Con- 
cordat of  Worms.  The  pope  had  in  reality  secured  but 
few  actual  advantages  by  the  concordat,  yet  the  freedom 
of  election  obtained  by  it  in  tlie  place  of  the  influence 
exercised  over  them  by  the  emperor  was  sure  in  due 
time  to  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  papacy.  It  cc'-- 
tainly  had  considerable  effect  in  restraining  one  of  the 
greatest  abuses  of  the  Middle  Ages,  if  not  in  eradicating 
altogether  the  real  evil  of  simony  and  corrupt  promo- 
tion of  unworthy  candidates  for  ecclesiastical  offices; 
and  although,  even  as  late  as  the  12th  centurj-,  we  find 
instances  of  the  emperor's  interference  in  the  election 
of  German  bishops,  and  even  of  his  direct  appoint- 
ments to  sucli  ofticcs  (see  Suffcnheim,Stciatslibeu  d.  Kk- 
)tis  ini  A/iltt/<d/(r.  IScrhn,  1839,  pt.  i,  p.  153),  these  in- 
stances are,  after  all,  only  few  in  number,  and  disai^pccr 
altogether  after  the  times  of  Otto  IV  and  Frederick  II. 
Civil  interference  in  ecclesiastical  appointments  ceased 
also  in  France,  England,  and  Spain  ;  but  in  Naples,  Hun- 
gary, Denmark,  and  Sweden,  the  kings  continued  to  aji- 
point  bishops  until  the  13th  century  (Sugenheim.p.  197), 

For  monographs,  see  Volbeding,  Index,  p.  166.  On  the 
general  subject,  see  Staudenmaier,  Geschichte  d.  Eischofs- 
wuhlen  (Tubing.  1830,  p.  249);  Reichel,  jSee  of  Rome  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  pt.  ii,  chap,  xii;  Gosselin,  Piwcr  of  lie 
Pope,  ii,  345 ;  Milman,  Hist,  of  Lett.  Chri'^lliutUi/.  iii.'  115  ; 
iv,  146  sq.;  Robertson, //js/.  of  the  Chrhiidu  'church. \). 
bl-2  sq. ;  Butler,  Eccles.  Hist,  to  13tk  Cent.  p.  474  sq.,  492 
sq. ;  IMosheim,  Eccles.  Hist.  p.  827,  et  al. ;  Herzog,  Real~ 
Encyklop.  vi,  s.  v. ;  Chambers,  Cyclop,  s.  v,     (J.  H.  W.) 

Invisible  Church.     See  Church. 

Invisibles  is  the  name  given  to  the  school  of  the- 
ologians wlio  held  that  the  Church  of  Christ  was  not 
always  visible.  See  Hagenbach,  History  of  Doctrines, 
i,  354;  ii,  §  256. 

Invitatores.     See  Invitatorv. 

Invitatory  is  a  short  antiphon,  suitable  to  the  oc- 
casion, sung  or  recited  before  the  Venite  Exidtemiis  Dom- 
ino, or  interpolated  between  the  verses  of  this  psalm  and 
the  Gloria  Patri  also.  The  95th  Psalm,  as  an  "  invita- 
tion to  praise,"  is  supposed  to  have  been  used  bj'  the 
early  Christians,  adopted,  no  doubt,  from  the  Temple 
service.  In  the  Greek  as  well  as  the  Latin  churches  it 
is  still  in  use,  though  the  two  churches  differ  somewhat 
in  form.  In  tlie  East  the  following  three  clauses  only 
are  used : 
"  O  come, let  us  worship  God  our  King; 

O  come,  let  us  worship  and  fall  dowu  before  Christ  our 
King  and  God ; 

O  come,  let  us  worship  before  Christ  himself,  our  King 
and  God ;" 
but  in  the  Western  churches  the  whole  psalm  has  al- 
ways been  used,  accompanied  generally  by  the  invita- 
tory, the  latter  varj'ing,  of  course,  according  to  the  sub- 
ject of  the  office  to  which  they  invite  thought.  It 
alwaj's  consists  of  two  clauses:  "both  are  said  before 
the  psalm,  and  at  tlie  end  of  the  second,  seventh,  and 
last  verses;  the  second  clause  onh*  at  the  end  of  the 
fourth  and  ninth  verses.  The  Glo7-ia  Patri  is  followed 
first  by  the  second  and  then  by  both  clauses.  The 
Breviary  of  cardinal  Quignones  restricted  the  invitatory 
to  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  psalms."  The  ninefold 
repetition  of  the  whole  or  a  jiart  of  the  in^■itatory  is  of 
great  antiquity.  Durandus  thus  refers  to  its  mystical 
bearing:  "The  invitatory  is  repeated  six  times  at  full 
length, because  six  is  the  first  perfect  number;  and  the 
sixfold  repetition,  therefore,  sets  forth  the  perfection 
with  Avhich  we  should  endeavor  to  perform  the  service 
of  God.  Three  is  an  imperfect  numlier,  and  therefore 
the  imperfect  repetition  takes  place  three  times."  On 
the  double  feasts  of  the  Western  Church  the  invitatory 
I  is  doubled  at  matins,  lauds,  and  vespers.     In  the  Eng- 
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luh  Church,  where  the  order  of  daily  prayer  is  chiefly 
taken  from  the  corresponding  offices  of  the  Sarum  Brev- 
iary (of  which  the  rubric  runs  thus  [after  the  Gloria 
and  Allelulia]  :  "  Sequutur  iiivitatorium  hoc  modo.  Ecce 
venit  rex.  Occuramus  obviam  Salvatori  nostro.  Ps. 
Venitc ;  post  i,  iii  et  v,  vers,  psalmi  repetatur  Mum  in- 
vitatorium.  Post,  ii,  vers,  iv  et  vi,  vers,  psalmi  repeta- 
tur solum  hcecpars,  Occuramus.  JEt  deinde  reincipiatur 
toliim  iwitatorium"),  the  opening  sentences  of  matins 
and  evensong  are  generally  considered  to  be  of  a  similar 
character  (compare  Procter,  Common  Prayer,  p.  182; 
Freeman,  Principles  of  Dicine  Service,  i,  152  sq.).  Blunt 
(Theol.  Cijclop.  i,  356),  however,  says  that  the  true  invi- 
tatory  of  the  English  Cluirch  "is  in  the  fixed  versicle 
'  Praise  ye  the  Lord,'  with  its  response,  '  The  Lord's 
name  be  praised.'  The  singing  of  Allelulia  after  the 
Gloria  Patri,  at  the  commencement  of  matins,  was  or- 
dered in  the  Prayer-book  of  1549.  The  response  was 
inserted  in  1661.  The  95th  Psalm,  with  this  versicle  and 
response,  is  to  be  considered  as  an  unvarying  invitatory 
in  the  modern  English  rite,  except  on  Easter  day,  for 
which  special  provision  is  made."  See  also  Neale,  Li- 
turgical Essays,  p.  7  sq.,  et  al. ;  Comment,  on  the  Psalms, 
i,  43  sq. ;  Walcott,  Sacred  A  rchceology,  p.  332. 

Invocation  of  Angels,  or  the  act  of  addressing 
prayers  to  angels,  especially  to  the  angel-guardian,  pre- 
vails in  the  Roman  and  the  Greek  churches,  as  well  as 
in  all  the  different  Eastern  churches.  They  hold  that 
angels  are  sharers  of  the  divine  nature,  though  in  a 
somewhat  subordinate  measure.  In  the  same  manner 
they  also  permit  the  invocation  of  saints  (q.  v.)  even, 
and  designate  this  worship  under  the  technical  term  of 
covXiia,  in  distinction  from  the  worship  of  God  himself, 
which  they  term  Xarpda.  See  Hagenbach,  History  of 
Doctrines,  i,  141,  142,  338  sq.     Compare  Angels;  Ven- 

KUATIO.V. 

Invocation  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  In  the  prayer 
of  the  mediieval  canon,  retained  also  iu  the  Scottish  of- 
iice  on  the  consecration  of  the  elements  for  the  Lord's 
Supper,  the  Holy  Ghost  is  thus  invoked :  '•  Vouchsafa 
60  to  bless  and  sanctify  with  thy  word  and  Holy  Spirit 
these  thy  gifts  and  creatures  of  bread  and  wine  that 
they  may  be  unto  us  the  body  and  blood  of  thy  most 
dearly  beloveil  Son." 

Invocation  of  Saints,  a  form  of  idolatry  pre- 
vailing in  the  Roman,  the  Greek,  and  the  diffarent 
Eastern  churches.  They  ignore  the  doctrine  to  which 
the  Protestants  tenaciously  cling,  that  the  renderin"-  of 
divine  worship  to  one  Infinite  Being  must  of  necessitv 
exclude  the  idea  of  rendering  divine  worship,  no  matter 
how  modified  and  excused,  to  any  other  being,  depend- 
ent upon  and  created  by  the  Supreme  Boiiig.  Thev 
also  deny  that  the  invocation  of  the  created,  instead  of 
the  Creator,  does  in  any  wise  trench  upon  the  honor  due 
only  to  God,  and  that  it  is,  as  we  assert,  irreconcilable 
with  Scripture, "  wliich  lioMs  liim  forth  as  the  sole  ob- 
ject of  worship,  and  tlic  <mfy  fountain  of  mercy."  They 
cannot,  of  course,  disprove  these  truths  from  "Scripture, 
neither  can  they  furnish  any  authority  from  the  holy 
book  for  a  practice  unknown  to  the  early  Cluirch,  and 
expressly  condemned  by  the  Council  of  Laodicea  (A.D. 
481)  anil  hy  tlie  early  fathers.  The  few  passages  which 
tliey  fretpiontly  cite  they  themselves  claim  only  to  im- 
ply an  intercommunion  of  the  two  worlds  (as  Matt,  xiii, 
3 ;  Luke  xiv,  17 ;  Exod.  xxiii,  13),  and  they  are  there- 
fore obliged  to  have  recourse  to  tradition.  To  this  end 
they  cite  some  of  the  Church  fathers,  such  as  Origen 
(0pp.  ii,  273),  Cyprian  (A>.  60,  Dodwcll's  edition),  Ba- 
sd  (0pp.  ii,  155),  Gregory  Nazianzen(6;v).  i,  2.s«),  Greg- 
ory of  Nyssa  (ii,  1017),  Ambrose  (ii,  200),  Chrvsostom 
(IV,  449),  and  especially  the  liturgies  of  the  different 
ancient  churches  of  Roman,  (Jreek,  Syrian,  and  even 
Egyptian  rite.  Hut,  wliile  these  testimonies  are  gener- 
ally credited,  it  must  be  remembered  that  they  are  only 
unscriptural  additions,  and  that  thev  originated  after 
the  infusion  into  the  Church  svstciTi  of '  Alexandrian 


Neoplatonism  and  Oriental  IMagianism,  which  left  it3 
traces  even  in  the  most  orthodox  form  of  Christian  wor- 
ship, and  creed  also,  up  to  the  4th  and  5th  centwies,  a 
period  in  the  historj'  of  the  Christian  Church  when  her- 
esies were,  to  use  a  common  phrase,  almost  the  order  of 
the  day.  Nay,  even  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  ad- 
mits tliat  the  Avorship  of  saints  was  carried  to  an  excess 
not  only  in  this  age,  but  especially  in  the  medireval  pe- 
riod. The  worship  of  saints  and  of  the  Virgin  Mary 
then  took  the  place  of  the  worship  of  Christ,  the  only 
legal  intercessor  between  God  and  man,  and  thus  virtu- 
ally ignored  the  mediatorship  of  Christ.  It  is  true 
some  of  the  more  enlightened  and  less  bigoted  of  the 
Romanists  claim  that  the  saints  are  only  invoked,  "not 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  mercy  or  grace  from  them- 
selves directly,  but  in  order  to  ask  their  prayers  or  in- 
tercession with  God  on  our  behalf  (see  Bellarmine, 
ControversicB  de  Sanctorum  Beatitudine,  lib.  i,  cap.  xvii). 
But  as  we  have  already  stated  in  our  article  on  the  im- 
maculate conception  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  we  repeat  also 
here,  that  it  is  not  for  us  to  examine  only  the  intent  of 
the  Romish  liturgy,  but  also  what  her  commimicants 
understand  it  to  mean.  Here  lies  the  greatest  ditlicul- 
ty,  to  say  the  least,  against  the  introduction  of  a  mode 
of  worship  wholly  unauthorized  by  the  word  inspired 
by  God  to  serve  as  a  guide  in  all  things.  It  brings 
home  again  not  only  the  question  of  the  immaculate 
conception  of  Mary,  but  even  the  infallibility  theory  of 
the  vicar  of  Rome.  Protestants  are  unwilling  to  take 
any  authority  except  the  word  of  God ;  they  refuse  to 
acknowledge  as  infallible  any  one  except  the  Infinite 
Being  himself.  It  was  this  viev/  that  inaugurated  the 
Reformation,  however  much  it  may  have  been  hastened 
by  the  sale  of  indulgences  (see  Hagenbach,  History  of 
Doctrines,  ii,  §  257).  "  The  Church  of  Rome  is  justly 
and  scripturally  charged  with  idolatry  in  the  worship, 
adoration,  and  invocation  which  she  addresses  to  saints 
and  angels.  Idolatry,  in  the  scriptural  application  of 
the  term,  is  of  two  sorts,  and  consists  (1)  either  in  giv- 
ing the  honor  due  to  the  one  true  God,  as  maker  and 
governor  of  the  world,  to  any  subordinate  being,  (2) 
or  in  giving  the  honor  due  to  Christ,  as  the  sole  media- 
tor between  God  and  man,  to  any  subordinate  mediator. 
The  farmer  is  the  idolatry  forbidden  by  the  Jewish  law, 
and  by  that  of  nature.  The  latter  is  Christian  idolatry, 
properly  so  called,  and  is  the  abomination  condemned 
in  severe  terms  by  the  Gospel.  This  sjiecies  of  idolatrj- 
is,  without  doubt,  chargeable  on  any  ( "liristian  Church 
that  shall  adopt,  in  its  religious  addn  ssis.  niKitlicr  me- 
diator besides  Jesus  Christ.  But  the  (liunh  ol'  Rome, 
not  merely  in  the  private  writings  of  her  divines,  but  in 
the  solemn  forms  of  her  ritual,  publicly  professes,  and 
by  her  canons  and  councils  authoritatively  enjoins,  the 
worship  of  saints  and  angels,  under  the  idea  of  media- 
tors or  intercessors ;  not,  indeed,  in  exclusion  of  Christ 
as  the  one  or  chief  mediator,  but  in  manifest  defiance  of 
his  sole  mediatorship.  This  charge  is  truly  and  justly 
brouglit  against  her,  as  she  now  stands,  and  hath  stood 
for  many  ages,  and  cannot  by  any  subterfuge  be  evaded. 
Therefore  she  must  be  content  to  have  the  imputation 
of  dremon-worship,  or  anti-Christian  idolatry,  still  ad- 
hering to  her"  (Elliott). 

As  a  regidar  doctrine,  the  invocation  of  saints  is 
taught  iu  a  canon  Touching  the  Invocation,  Veneration, 
and  on  Relics  of  Saints  and  sacred  rmarjes,  issued  by  the 
Council  of  Trent  in  its  25th  session.  It  reads  as  follows : 
"  The  holy  synod  enjoins  on  all  bishops,  and  others  sus- 
taining the  office  and  charge  of  teaching,  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  usage  of  tlie  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church, 
received  from  the  primitive  times  (!)  of  the  Christian 
religion,  and  according  to  the  consent  of  the  lioly  fa- 
thers, and  to  the  decrees  of  sacred  councils,  they  espe- 
cially instruct  the  faithful  diligently  touching  the  inter- 
cession and  invocation  of  saints,  the  honor  paid  to  rel- 
ics, and  the  lawful  use  of  images :  teaching  them  that 
the  saints,  who  reign  together  with  Christ,  offer  ud  their 
own  prayers  to  God  for  men;  that  it  is  good  and  useful 
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suppliantly  to  invoke  them,  and  to  resort  to  their  pray-  1 
ers,  aid,  and  help  for  obtaining  benefits  from  God,  through 
his  Son,  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  who  alone  is  our  Re- 
deemer and  Saviour;  but  that  they  think  impiously 
who  deny  that  the  saints,  who  enjoy  eternal  happiness 
in  heaven,  are  to  be  invoked ;  or  who  assert  either  that 
they  do  not  pray  for  men,  or  that  the  invocation  of 
them  to  pray  for  each  of  us  even  iu  jiarticular  is  idola- 
try ;  or  that  it  is  repugnant  to  the  Word  of  God,  and  is 
opposed  to  the  liouor  of  the  one  7nednitor  between  God 
and  men,  Jesus  Christ;  or  that  it  is  foolish  to  supplicate, 
orally  or  inwardly,  those  who  reign  in  heaven.  Also, 
that  the  holy  bodies  of  holy  martyrs,  and  of  others  now 
living  with  Christ,  which  were  the  living  members  of 
Christ,  and  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  which  are 
by  liim  to  be  raised  unto  eternal  life,  and  to  be  glorified, 
are  to  be  venerated  by  the  faithful;  through  which 
[  bodies]  many  benefits  are  bestowed  by  God  on  men ; 
so  that  they  who  affirm  that  veneration  and  honor  are 
not  due  to  the  relics  of  saints ;  or  that  these,  and  other 
sacred  monuments,  are  uselessly  honored  by  the  faith- 
ful ;  and  that  the  places  dedicated  to  the  memories  of 
the  saints  are  vainly  visited  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
their  aid,  are  wholly  to  be  condemned,  as  the  Church 
has  already  long  since  condemned,  and  doth  now  also 
condemn  them.  Moreover,  that  the  images  of  Christ, 
of  the  Virgin  Mother  of  God,  and  of  the  other  saints,  are 
to  be  had  and  retained  particularly  in  temples,  and  that 
due  honor  and  veneration  are  to  be  awarded  them;  not 
that  any  divinity  or  virtue  is  believed  to  be  in  them,  on 
account  of  which  they  are  to  be  worshipped ;  or  that 
anything  is  to  be  asked  of  them  ;  or  that  confidence  is 
to  be  reposed  in  images,  as  was  of  old  done  by  the  Gen- 
tiles, who  placed  their  hope  in  idols ;  but  because  the 
honor  Avhich  is  sho^\ni  unto  them  is  referred  to  the  pro- 
totji^cs  which  they  represent;  in  such  wise  that  by  the 
images  which  we  kiss,  and  before  which  we  uncover  tlie 
head  and  prostrate  ourselves,  we  adore  Christ  and  ven- 
erate the  saints,  whose  similitude  they  bear.  And  this, 
by  the  decrees  of  councils,  and  especially  of  the  second 
synod  of  Niciea,  has  been  ordained  against  the  oppo- 
nents of  images.  And  the  bishops  shall  carefully  teach 
this :  that,  by  means  of  the  histories  of  the  mysteries  of 
our  redemption,  depicted  by  paintings  or  other  repre- 
sentations, the  people  are  instructed,  and  strengthened 
in  remembering  and  continually  reflecting  on  the  arti- 
cles of  faith ;  as  also  that  great  profit  is  derived  from  all 
sacred  images,  not  only  because  the  people  are  therebj^ 
admonished  of  the  benefits  and  gifts  which  have  been 
bestowed  upon  them  by  Christ,  but  also  because  the 
miracles  of  God  through  the  means  of  the  saints,  and 
their  salutary  example,  are  set  before  the  eyes  of  the 
faithful;  that  so  for  these  things  they  may  give  God 
thanks ;  may  order  their  own  life  and  manners  in  imi- 
tation of  the  saints ;  and  may  be  excited  to  adore  and 
love  God,  and  to  cultivate  piety.  But  if  any  one  shall 
teach  or  think  contrary  to  these  decrees,  let  him  be 
anathema."' 

Most  ridiciUous  is  the  defence  which  Ffoulkes  (Chris- 
temlom's  Birisions,  i,  §  86)  advances  in  behalf  of  this 
species  of  idolatry,  while  yet  in  communion  with  the 
Eomish  Church ;  and  his  friends  of  the  High-Church 
party  of  England  and  oiu:  own  countrj-  may  do  well  to 
read  it  before  they  carry  much  farther  the  laughable  af- 
fectations which  they  term  '■  devotions."  A\'hile  defend- 
ing the  gross  forgeries  of  Pius  V  in  the  missal  and  bre- 
viary of  the  Church,  sometimes  designated  liy  Romanists 
as  "  revisions,"  on  the  invocation  of  saints  and  of  Mary, 
he  says,  "  They  were  but  the  expressions  of  what  had 
been  the  devotional  feelings  of  the  whole  Church.  .  .  . 
His  Holy  Spirit  commmiing  with  their  spirits,  and  no 
other  agent  or  instrument,  had  taught  them  that  the 
saints  reigning  with  Christ,  and  his  blessed  Mother  es- 
pecially, could  and  would  intercede  for  them  did  tjiey 
ask  their  prayers;  and  so  one  asked,  and  had  his  peti- 
tions granted,  and  asked  again.  Then  he  breathed  the 
secret  (!)  of  his  success  to  liis  brother  or  friend,  till  he  in 


turn  was  encouraged  to  ask.  Then  another,  and  an- 
other, as  the  secret  was  passed  about  from  house  to 
hamlet,  and  from  hamlet  to  town,  and  from  one  country 
to  another,  till  at  length  it  had  spread  over  Christen- 
dom." If  this  was  the  way  in  which  the  invocation  of 
saints  was  practised,  to  authorize  its  admission  in  the 
litany  by  Pius  V  in  the  IGth  century,  and  its  affirmation 
as  a  doctrine  by  the  Council  of  Trent,  then  why  adduce 
the  Church  fathers  of  the  early  age,  and  the  practices 
of  some  Christian  churches  of  an  age  when  the  Church 
of  Christ  was  so  greatly  corrujited  and  overrun  by  inno- 
vation ?  The  Protestants  also  believe  in  saints.  They 
believe  in  imitating  the  noble  character  exemplified  in 
their  hfe  while  on  earth,  which  is  a  very  different  thing 
from  invoking  them  to  intercede  in  Christ's  stead  before 
the  throne  of  God  the  Father.  See  Jlarhcineke,  ,Si/m- 
bolik,  iii,  439;  Freeman,  Claggett,  and  Whitby,  in  Gib- 
son's Preservative,  vii;  JJuhlin  Rev.  A]iril,  1853;  Pusey, 
Rule  of  Faith,  p.  65  sq. ;  lluss  (John),  JJe  J\/i/sterio  An- 
tichi-isti,  c.  23  ;  Schrockh,  Kiir/i< ii)/(sch.  xxxiv,  614  sq. ; 
YAliott,  Delineation  of  R(uii(niisiii.\t.7!')o  sq. ;  Chambers, 
Ct/clop.  s.  V. ;  Eadie,  Eccles.  Cydop.  s.  v.  See  also  I:\i- 
AGEs;  Saints.     (J.  H.W.) 

Invocations.  About  the  8th  centuri',  says  Proc- 
ter {On  the  Book  of  Common  /"/w/f  ?•,  p.  249),  the  invo- 
cations of  saints  (q.  v.)  were  introduced  into  the  church- 
es of  the  West,  and  called  the  Litany,  a  name  given  to 
various  other  ser\-ices.  See  Litany.  (Comp.  Kcnau- 
dot,  Litiiry.  Orient,  i,  356;  Bingham,  Antiq.  xv,  i,  §  2; 
Mabillon,  A  niikct.  iii,  669  sq.) 

luvocavit,  a  name  sometimes  given  to  the  first 
Sunday  in  Lent  on  accomit  of  the  Inirvit  (q.  v.'i,  -which 
opens,  "  luvocavit  me  et  exaudiam  eum,"  etc.  (I'sa.  xci, 
15). — Kiddle,  Christian  Antiquities,  p.  668. 

lona  (formerly  Joua),  one  of  the  most  famous  of  the 
Hebrides.  It  is  about  three  miles  long,  and  varies  in 
breadth  from  a  mile  to  a  mile  and  a  half.  In  1861  it' 
had  a  population  of  264.  Its  remarkable  fertility  was 
regarded  as  miraculous  in  the  Dark  Ages,  and  no  doubt 
led  to  its  early  occupation.  Dunii,  the  highest  point 
on  the  island,  is  330  feet  above  the  sea-level.  Its  his- 
torj'  begins  in  the  year  563,  when  St.  Columba  (q.  v.), 
leaving  the  shores  of  Ireland,  landed  upon  lona  with 
twelve  disciples.  Having  obtained  a  grant  of  the  isl- 
and, as  well  from  his  kinsman  Conall,  the  son  of  Com- 
ghall,  king  of  the  Scots,  as  from  Bruidi,  the  son  of  Mel- 
chon,  king  of  the  Picts,  he  built  upon  it  a  monastery, 
which  was  long  regarded  as  the  mother-church  of  the 
Picts,  and  was  venerated  not  only  among  the  Scots  of 
Britain  and  Ireland,  but  among  the  Angles  of  the  north 
of  England,  who  owed  their  conversion  to  the  self-deny- 
ing missionaries  of  lona.  From  the  6th  to  the  17th 
century,  the  island  was  most  generally  called  /,  //,  Ja, 
To,  Eo,  Ily,  Hi,  llii,  Hie,  II n,  Y,  or  Yi  —  that  is,  sim- 
ply, "the  Island;"  or  (on  Columba's  account)  IcolmJcill, 
I-Columb-Kille,  or  J/ii-Cohnn-Kille— that  is,  "  the  Isl- 
and of  Columba  of  the  Church."  From  the  end  of  the 
6th  to  the  end  of  the  8th  ccnturj-  lona  was  scarcely  sec- 
ond to  any  monaster}'  in  the  British  I-ks;  but  the  fierce 
and  heathen  Norsemen  burned  it  in  795,  and  again  in 
802.  Its  "family"  (as  the  monks  were  called)  of  sixty- 
eight  persons  were  martyred  in  806.  A  second  martyr- 
dom, in  825,  is  the  subject  of  a  contemporary  Latin  poem 
by  Walafridus  Strabus,  abbot  of  the  (ierman  monastery 
of  Reichenau,  in  the  Lake  of  Constance.  On  the  Christ- 
mas evening  of  980  the  Island  was  again  wasted  by  the 
Norsemen,  who  slew  the  abbot  and  fifteen  of  his  monks. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  next  century  the  monastery  was 
repaired  by  St.  iNIargaret,  the  queen  of  king  Malcolm 
Canmore.  It  was  visited  in  1097  by  king  Magnus  the 
Barefooted,  of  Norway,  being  at  that  time  a  part  of  that 
kingdom,  and  so  fell  under  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction 
of  the  bishop  of  Man  and  the  archbishop  of  Drontheim. 
In  1203  the  bishops  of  the  north  of  Ireland  disputed  the 
authority  of  the  !Manx  bisliop.  pidled  down  a  monastery 
which  he  had  begun  to  build  in  the  island,  and  placed 
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t'ne  abbey  under  the  rule  of  an  Irish  al)bot  of  Derrj-. 
The  Scottish  Church  had  lon.i,'  chiimed  jurisdiction  in 
lona,  and  before  the  end  of  the  13th  century  the  island 
fell  under  the  rule  of  the  Scottish  king.  Its  abbey  was 
now  peopled  by  Clugniac  monks;  and  a  nunnery  of 
Austin  canonesses  was  planted  on  its  shores.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  loth  century  it  became  the  seat  of  the 
Scottish  bishop  of  the  Isles,"  the  abbey  church  being  his 
cathetU-al,  and  the  monks  his  chapter.  No  building 
now  remains  on  the  island  which  can  claim  to  have 
sheltered  St.  Columba  or  his  disciples.  The  most  an- 
cient ruins  arc  tlie  Laithriehean,  or  Foundations,  in  a 
little  bay  to  the  west  of  I'ort-a-Churraich ;  the  Cobban 
C'jildicli,  or  CiUdees'  Cell,  in  a  hollow  between  Dunii 
and  Uunbhuirg;  the  rath  or  hill-fort  of  Dunbhuirg; 
and  the  Gleann-an-TeampuU,  or  (ilen  of  the  Church,  in 
the  middle  of  the  island,  believed  to  be  the  site  of  the 
monastery  which  the  Irish  bishops  destroyed  in  1203. 
St.  Oran's  Chapel,  now  the  oldest  church  in  the  island, 
may  probably  be  of  the  latter  part  of  the  11th  centnrJ^ 
St.  3Iary's  Xunnery  is  perhaps  a  century  later.  The 
Catheilral,  or  St.  Mary's  Church,  seems  to  have  been 
built  chiefly  in  the  early  part  of  the  13tli  century.  It 
has  a  choir,  with  a  sacristy  on  the  north  side,  and  chap- 
els on  the  south  side ;  north  and  south  transepts ;  a  cen- 
tral tower  about  seventy-live  feet  high,  and  a  nave. 
An  inscription  on  one  of  the  columns  of  the  choir  ap- 
pears to  denote  that  it  was  the  work  of  an  Irish  ecclesi- 
astic who  died  in  1202.  On  the  north  of  the  cathedral 
are  the  chapter-house  and  other  remains  of  the  conven- 
tual or  monastic  buildings.  In  the  ''  lleilig  Oran" — so 
called,  it  is  supposed,  from  St.  Oran,  a  kinsman  of  St. 
Columba,  the  first  who  found  a  grave  in  it — were  buried 
Ecgfrid,  king  of  Northumbria,  in  084 ;  Godred,  king  of 
the  Isles,  in  1 188 ;  and  Haco  Ospac,  king  of  the  Isles,  in 
1228.  No  monuments  of  these  princes  now  remain. 
The  oldest  of  the  many  tomb-stones  on  the  island  are 
two  with  Irish  inscriptions,  one  of  them,  it  is  believed, 
being  the  monument  of  a  bishop  of  Connor  who  died  at 
lona  in  1174 — Chambers,  Ci/clop.  v,  G19;  Duke  of  Ar- 
gyll, in  Good  Words,  Sept.  L  18G9,p.  G14  sq. ;  Pnncefon 
Rep.  18157,  p.  1-22.     See  also  Columba, 

Ionia.  It  has  been  suggested  that  in  1  jMace.  viii, 
8,  for  tlie  existing  reading  x'^mw  ti)v  'Ivoiki)v  Kai 
Mi'iotiaf,  "Iiidiu  and  Media,"  should  be  read  x-  t-  'Iw- 
viav  Kcii  Mvaiav,  "loiiit  and  :Mysia,"  on  the  ground 
that  to  include  India  and  ^ledia  within  the  domain  of 
Antiochus  III  is  to  contradict  directly  the  voice  of  his- 
tory, which  confines  that  monarch's  possessions  to  this 
side  the  Taurus  range  (Livy,  J/ist.  xxxvii,  56 ;  xxxviii, 
38).  See  India.  This  alteration  is  purely  conjectural, 
as  there  is  no  MS.  authority  for  it ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to 
see,  supposing  it  to  be  the  correct  rcailing,  how  the  error 
in  the  text  could  have  arisen.  Michaelis  supposes  that, 
by  a  mistake  on  the  part  of  the  translator,  ITa  was 
read  for  -^D-S,  and  ".in  or  nin  for  i-j:n,  and  that  the 
nations  intended  are  the  Mysians  and  the  'Everoi  (Ho- 
mer, //.  ii,  .580)  of  Paphlagonia;  but  this  is  still  more 
improbable  than  the  former  conjecture;  and,  besides,  not 
only  was  Paphlagonia  not  within  the  domain  of  Antio- 
chus, but  the  liinetians  did  not  at  the  time  exist  (Strabo, 
XII,  8).  Perhaps  the  conjectural  emendation  above 
mentioned  miy  be  adopted  on  the  ground  of  its  internal 
probability,  as  the  only  alternative  seems  to  be  to  sup- 
pose gross  geographical  and  historical  ignorance  on  the 
part  of  the  author.  It  is  followed  by  Luther  (who  puts 
"loiitfii"  in  the  text),  Dl-usius,  Grotius,  Houbigant,  etc. 
Adopting  the  reading  Ionia,  the  district  referred  to  is 
that  bordering  on  the  /Egean  Sea  Irom  Plioc;ca  to  Mi- 
letus. Its  original  inhabitants  were  Greeks,  but  in  later 
times  a  large  Jewish  element  was  found  in  the  popula- 
tion (.losephus,  A  nt.  xvi,  2,  3).  Ionia,  with  its  islands 
was  celebrated  for  its  twelve,  afterwards  thirteen  cities; 
five  of  which  —  Ephesus,  Smyrna,  Jliletus,  Chios,  and 
Samos— are  conspicuous  in  the  N.  T.  See  Asia  Minor. 
Under  the  Roman  dominion  the  name  Ionia  remained, 


but  its  towns  were  distributed  politically  under  othei 
provinces.  Ptolcmv  ranks  them  in  Asia  Proper,  while 
Strabo  (xiv,  C31),  P'liny  (//.  iV.  y,  31),  and  Mela  (i,  17) 
speak  of  Ionia  as  a  distinct  territory'.  In  the  account 
which  Josephus  gives  (.In/,  xvi,  2,  3)  of  the  appeal  of 
the  Jews  in  Ionia  to  Agrippa  for  exemption  from  cer- 
tain oppressions  to  which  they  were  exposed,  the  an- 
cient name  of  the  country  is  retained.  He  speaks  of 
iroXv  TrXfiOoc  'lovcaiiov  as  inhabiting  its  cities. — Kitto, 
s.  V.     See  also  Javan. 

Ionic  Order.     See  Architecture, 

Ionic  Philosophy.     See  Philosophy  (Greek). 

Iota.     See  Jot. 

Iperen,  Josua  van,  a  noted  Dutch  theologian,  was 
born  at  Middelburg,  Feb.  23,  1726.  He  was  descended 
from  an  old  and  respectable  Flemish  family.  His  stud- 
ies, in  which  he  evinced  very  superior  mental  endow- 
ments, were  pursued  first  at  Groningen,  and  afterwards 
at  Leyden,  where  he  was  permitted  to  enjoy  the  in- 
structions and  friendship  of  the  celebrated  professors  A. 
Schultens  and  T.  Hemsterhuys.  In  174!)  he  was  called 
to  the  pastoral  charge  of  Lillo.  Here  he  labored  with 
zeal  and  fidelity  for  sixteen  years.  In  1752  he  -was 
made  doctor  of  philosophy,  and  in  1766  was  called  to 
Yeere,  where  he  remained  ten  years.  Several  of  the 
most  noted  literary,  scientific,  and  poetic  societies  suc- 
cessively elected  him  to  membership.  Zealand  also  ap- 
pointed him  a  member  of  the  commission  to  which  was 
intrusted  the  work  of  preparing  a  new  poetic  version  of 
the  Book  of  Psalms.  He  took  an  important  part  in  the 
performance  of  this  duty.  The  work  was  approved  in 
1773,  and  still  continues  in  use  in  the  Reformed  Church 
of  Holland.  It  possesses  a  high  degree  of  poetic  merit. 
His  income,  both  at  Lillo  and  Veere,  was  small,  which, 
with  a  numerous  family  to  support,  was  the  source  of 
many  trials  and  perplexities.  Accepting  an  appoint- 
ment as  preacher  in  Batavia,  in  the  Dutch  East  India 
possessions,  he  went  thither  in  1778,  accompanied  by 
his  wife  and  five  children.  He  was  cordially  received, 
and  an  agreeable  field  of  labor  was  opened  to  him.  He 
labored  here  with  redoubled  zeal  and  fidelity,  but  the 
climate  was  adverse  to  his  health,  and  in  1780,  after 
the  short  space  of  two  years,  he  rested  from  his  labors 
on  earth.  A  philological  essay,  dedicated  to  the  Hol- 
land Society  of  Sciences,  and  published  in  1755,  was  re- 
garded as  highly  creditable  to  him  in  a  linguistic  point 
of  view,  and  also  as  evincing  a  philosophical  spirit.  His 
History  of  Church  Psalmodij,  published  in  1777,  is  said 
to  exhibit  extensive  historical  knowledge,  combined 
with  good  taste.  He  seems  to  have  excelled  in  various 
departments  of  Icnowledge.  See  B.  Glasius,  Godgdeerd 
Nede7iand,  ii,  190;  H.  Bouman,  Geschiedenis  utr  Gel- 
dersche  Iloogeschool,  ii,  190.     (J.  P.  W.) 

Iphedei'ah  (Heb.  Yiphdeyah',  H^'^S'i,  set  free  by 
Jehovah ;  Sept.  'It  facia),  one  of  the  "  sons"  of  Shashak, 
and  a  chief  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  resident  at  Jerusa- 
lem (1  Chron.  viii,  25).     B.C.  post  1612  and  ante  588, 

Ir  (Heb,  id.  T'S',  a  city ;  Sept.  "Qp  v.  r.  'Qpa,  Vulg. 
Hir),  the  father  of  Shuppim  (Shupham)  and  Huppim 
(Hiipham),  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  (1  Chron.  vii,  12) ; 
probably  identical  with  one  of  the  sons  of  Benjamin 
(Gen,  xlvi,  21),  and  therefore  not  (as  often  supposed) 
the  same  with  Iri  (1  Chron,  vii,  7),  See  Eenjajiin  ; 
also  comp,  Ir-nahash,  Ir-shemesii,  etc. 

I'ra  (Heb,  Ira',  X'n"'",  citizen,  othertt-ise  u-atchful; 
Sept  'Ipof,  'lpa,'Qpai,  Ei'pa),  the  name  of  three  of  Da- 
vid's favorite  officers, 

1.  Son  of  Ikkesh,  a  Tekoite,  and  one  of  David's  thirty 
famous  warriors  (2  Sam.  xxiii,  26;  1  Chron.  xi,  28). 
He  was  afterwards  placed  in  command  of  the  sixth  regi- 
ment of  his  troops  (1  Chron.  xxvii,  9).    B.C.  1046-1014. 

2.  A  Jethrite,  another  of  David's  thirty  chief  heroes 
(2  Sam.  xxiii,  38;  1  Chron.  xi,  40).     B.C.  1046. 

3.  A  Jaii-ite  and  priest  ("ni:,  A.  Y. '•  chief  ruler"),  i. 
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e.  royal  chaplain  (2  Sam.  xx,  2G).  B.C.  cir.  1022.  As 
he  was  not  of  the  sacerdotal  family,  the  Kabbins  hold 
that  he  was  only  one  of  David's  cabinet.     See  Jair. 

I'rad  (Heb.  Irad',  Tl"^^,  perh.  runner ;  Sept.  Tdi- 
SdS,  apparently  by  erroneously  reading  "I'^^V :  Joseph. 
'lani()r]Q,  Ant.  i,  3,  4;  Vulg.  Irad),  one  of  the  antedilu- 
vian patriarchs,  of  the  Cainite  line,  son  of  Enoch  and 
father  of  Mehujael  (Gen.  iv,  18).  B.C.  considerably 
post  4045. 

I'rani  (Heb.  Tram',  !3T'>,  citizen,  otherwise  watch- 
ful; Sept.  'Hpaju,  but  Za(t>ioiv  in  Gen.  xxxvi,  43  ;  Vulg. 
Jllrum),  the  last-named  of  the  Edomite  phylarchs  in 
IMount  Seir,  apparently  contemporary  with  the  Horite 
kings  (Gen.  xxxvi,  43;  1  Chron.  i,  54).  B.C.  perhaps 
cir.  1(518.     See  Idum.isa. 

Ireland,  the  more  western  of  the  two  principal  isl- 
ands of  which  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
is  composed,  between  lat.  51°  25'  and  55°  23'  N.,  and 
long.  C°  20'  and  10°  20'  W.     Area,  32,513  sq.  miles. 

At  the  time  when  the  island  became  known  to  the 
Greeks  and  the  Romans  its  inhabitants  were  Celts.  Of 
Celtic  origin  is  the  original  name  of  Erin,  which  means 
"West  Side,"  and  was  changed  by  the  Greeks  into 
lerne,  and  by  the  Romans,  who  made  no  endeavors  to 
subjugate  the  island,  into  Hibernia.  During  the  whole 
period  of  the  rule  of  the  Romans  over  Brittany  the  his- 
tory of  Ireland  is  enveloped  in  profound  obscurity.  Ac- 
cording to  later  chronicles,  Ireland  is  said  to  have  had 
in  the  3d  century  five  states,  Momonia,  Connacia,  La- 
genia,  Ultonia,  and  Modia  (Jleath).  As  the  peojile 
were  akin  to  the  Celts  of  Scotland,  Ireland  was,  until 
the  4th  century,  often  called  Great  Scotland  (Scotia 
major).  Christianity  appears  to  have  been  brought  to 
Irelanil  at  an  early  time,  perhaps  as  early  as  the  2d 
century.  A  reference  to  Ireland  is,  in  particular,  found 
in  the  words  of  Tertullian,  who  says  that  parts  of  the 
British  Islands  which  had  never  been  visited  by  the 
Romans  were  subject  to  Christ.  In  the  4th  century  a 
number  of  churches  and  schools  are  mentioned,  and  even 
before  the  4th  century  missionaries  went  out  from  Ire- 
land. Coelestius,  the  friend  and  colaborer  of  Pelagius, 
was,  according  to  Jerome,  an  Irishman,  and  the  son  of 
Christian  parents.  That  the  Irish  had  received  their 
Christianit\^  not  from  Rome,  but  from  the  East,  is  shown 
by  their  aversion  against  the  institutions  of  the  Church 
of  Rome.  The  first  Roman  missionary,  who  about  430 
was  sent  to  Ireland  by  pope  Coelestius,  was  not  well  re- 
ceived, and  had  soon  to  return  to  Scotland.  Two  years 
later  (432),  the  Scotch  monk  St,  Patrick  (q.  v.)  arrived 
in  Ireland.  He  had  spent  his  youth  in  Ireland  as  a 
slave,  and  had  subsequently  lived  for  some  time  in  Gaul. 
With  great  zeal  he  preached  Christianity  throughout 
Ireland,  converted  several,  and  was,  in  particular,  active 
for  the  establishment  of  convents,  so  that  Ireland  was 
called  the  island  of  the  Saints.  He  settled  finally  as 
bishop  of  Armagh,  which  see  thus  received  metropolitan 
power  over  all  Ireland.  According  to  some  writers 
(Wiltsch,  Kirchl.  Statistik,  ii,  48),  Ireland  was,  however, 
without  its  own  archbishop,  being,  until  the  12th  cen- 
tury, subject  to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury -,  accord- 
ing to  others,  pope  Eugene,  as  early  as  ()25,  appointed 
four  metropolitan  sees  at  Armagh,  Dublin,  Cashel,  and 
Tuam.  Certain  it  is  that  the  permanent  division  of 
Ireland  into  the  four  ecclesiastical  provinces  of  Armagh, 
DubUn,  Cashel,  and  Tuam  took  place  about  1150  (ac- 
cording to  iMoroni  in  1152,  at  the  Council  of  Mellefont; 
according  to  Wiltsch  in  1155).  From  this  time  the 
primacy  of  Armagh  over  all  the  sees  of  Ireland  was  gen- 
erally recognised.  The  first  bishops  for  a  long  time 
maintained  their  independence  with  regard  to  Rome. 
In  the  7th  century  Rome  endeavored  to  induce  the  Irish 
churches  to  conform  themselves  with  regard  to  the  cel- 
ebration of  Easter  to  the  practice  of  the  Roman  Church, 
instead  of  following,  as  heretofore,  the  rite  of  tlie  East- 
ern churches.  The  Irish  made  a  long  resistance,  until,  in 
717,  the  monks  in  lona  (q.  v.)  were  on  tliis  account  either 
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expelled  or  coerced  into  submission.  Most  of  the  Irish 
churches  then  submitted;  yet,  as  late  as  the  12tli  cen- 
tury, some  monks  were  found  who  adhered  to  the  East- 
ern practice  of  celebrating  Easter.  In  the  9th  century 
the  Irish  Church  was  considerably  disturbed  by  the  in- 
vasions of  the  Northmen,  who  destroyed  many  churches, 
and  burned  manuscripts  and  convents.  These  invasions 
were  followed  by  a  period  of  anarchy,  during  which  the 
moral  condition  of  the  Irish  clergy  greatly  degenerated. 
The  complaints  of  Rome  at  this  time  referred  chiefiy 
to  the  peculiar  ecclesiastical  practices  of  the  Irish — the 
marriage  of  the  clergy,  the  administration  of  baptism 
without  chrisma,  and  the  use  of  their  own  liturgy.  The 
legates  of  the  popes  finally  succeeded  in  obtaining  the 
entire  submission  of  the  Irish  Church  to  the  Church 
of  Rome  about  the  middle  of  the  12th  century,  which 
until  then  is  believed  to  have  been  without  auricular 
confession,  sacrifice  of  tlie  mass,  and  indulgences,  and  to 
have  celebrated  the  Lord's  Supper  in  both  kinds.  In 
1155  a  bull  of  pope  Hadrian  IV  allowed  king  Henry  11 
of  England  to  subject  Ireland,  the  king,  in  his  turn, 
promising  the  pope  to  protect  the  papal  privileges.  In 
1172,  a  synod  at  Cashel  regulated  the  ecclesiastical  af- 
fairs in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  Rome.  During 
the  time  of  the  following  kings  of  the  house  of  Plantag- 
enet  the  clergy  were  in  a  deplorable  condition:  the 
bishops  carried  the  sword,  and  lived  with  their  clergy  in 
open  and  secret  sins.  The  monks,  who  were  very  differ- 
ent from  what  they  had  been  in  former  times,  traversed 
the  country  as  troublesome  beggars,  molesting  the  priests 
as  well  as  the  laity. 

When  Henry  Till  undertook  to  make  himself  the 
head  of  the  Church  in  his  dominions  he  met  in  Ireland 
with  a  violent  opposition.  The  opywsition  was  the 
more  popular  as  it  was  intimated  that  henceforth  only 
such  priests  as  understood  the  English  language  would 
be  appointed.  The  Ijmlishman,  George  Brown,  who' 
was  appointed  bisliop  of  Ihililin,  met,  therefore,  in  spite 
of  liis  earnest  and  incessant  labors  in  behalf  of  the  Ref- 
ormation, with  but  little  success.  The  English  liturgy 
was  introduced  in  1551,  under  Edward  VI,  but  the  order 
to  hold  divine  service  in  the  English  language  seems 
not  to  have  been  executed.  The  germs  of  Protestant- 
Lsm  were  wholly  destroyed  under  the  government  of 
JIary.  The  people  were  not  prepared  for  the  Reforma- 
tion, and  the  clergy  were  not  as  corrupt  as  in  many 
other  countries.  INloreover,  there  were  among  the  min- 
isters who  had  been  sent  to  Ireland  a^  Protestant  mis- 
sionaries many  adventurers,  who,  by  disreputable  con- 
duct, strengthened  the  aversion  of  the  people  to  Protes- 
tantism. Under  the  government  of  Elizabeth,  an  order 
was  issued  in  1560  to  introduce  the  general  use  of  the 
English  liturgy  and  of  the  English  language  at  divine 
service.  Some  years  later,  however,  concessions  appear 
to  have  been  made  in  favor  of  the  old  Irish  language. 
In  1G02  the  first  translation  of  the  New  Testament  into 
the  Irish  language  by  William  Daniel  appeared,  but  the 
translation  of  the  whole  Bible  was  not  finished  until 
1665.  The  persistent  endeavors  of  the  English  govern- 
ment to  extirpate  the  native  language  established  a 
close  union  between  the  Irish  nationality  and  the 
Church  of  Rome.  The  excitement  against  England 
greatly  increased  when  Elizabeth  showed  a  design  to 
confiscate  the  whole  ]iroperty  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  bchall'  of  tlie  Protestant  clergy.  A  number 
of  revolts  consequently  occurred,  which  found  a  vigor- 
ous support  Oil  the  jiart  of  the  pope  and  the  Spanish 
court.  A  plan  submitted  by  the  English  lord  lieuten- 
ant, Sir  Jolm  Perrot,  for  thoroughly  Anglicizing  Ireland, 
was  rejected  as  being  too  expensive,  and  thus  England 
was  compelled  to  maintain  at  a  heavy  expense  a  large 
military  force  in  Ireland.  In  1595  the  chieftain  Hugh 
O'Niele,  whom  Elizabeth  had  made  earl  of  Tyrone, 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  insurrection, 
which  was  mainly  supported  by  Irish  soldiers  who  had 
returned  from  military  sei  vi:-e  in  foreign  countries.  The 
earl  of  Essex,  Avith  an  aimy  of  22,000  men,  was  unable 
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to  quell  the  insurrection ;  but  liis  successor,  lord  ]\ronnt- 
joy,  was  more  successful,  and  pacified  the  whole  island. 
InlGOl  the  Irish  again  rose,  aided  by  Spanish  troops 
under  Aquila  and  Ocampo;  but  the  combined  forces  of 
Ocampo  and  O'Niele  were,  on  Dec.  24, 1601,  totally  de- 
feateil  by  3Iountjoy  near  Kinsale.  The  Spaniards  left 
Ireland  "in  January,  1002,  and  O'Niele  made  peace  with 
the  Knglish.  At'the  death  of  Elizabeth  the  whole  of 
Ireland  was  under  English  nde.  As  a  large  number  of 
Irish  had  perished  in  this  conflict,  600,000  acres  of  land 
were  confiscated  in  favor  of  English  colonists.  In  view 
of  the  close  alliance  between  the  Church  of  Eome  and 
the  native  Irish,  the  government  of  Elizabeth  proceeded 
witli  equal  severity  against  both:  the  pubhc  exercise 
of  the  Catholic  religion  was  totally  ft)rbiclden,  and  every 
inliabitanf,  under  penalty  of  twelve  pence,  was  com- 
niaiided  to  lie  present  at  divine  service  celebrated  in  the 
Anglican  cluirches.  Decrees  like  this  provoked  a  gen- 
oral  dissatisfaction,  v.^hich  was  carefully  fomented  by 
the  Jesuits  of  the  University  of  Douay,  in  the  Nether- 
lands ( now  belonging  to  France).  On  the  accession  of 
James  I  to  the  English  throne  tlie  papal  party  was  very 
powerful:  it  expelled  the  Protestant  ministers  from 
many  places,  and  re-established  the  service  of  the  Cath- 
olic Church.  These  attempts  were  forcibly  suppressed, 
and  new  insurrections  consequently  were  caused,  all  of 
which  proved  of  short  duration.  In  order  to  break  the 
power  of  the  Catholic  chieftains,  the  government  of 
James,  following  the  example  of  queen  Elizabeth,  was 
especially  intent  upon  wresting  from  them  their  landed 
property.  \\'hoever  was  unable  to  (ivovc,  by  means  of 
a  bill  of  feoffment,  his  title  to  his  property,  lost  it. 
Thus,  in  the  northern  part  of  Ireland  alone,  about 
800,000  acres  were  confiscated  by  the  crown,  which  sold 
them  to  English  speculators  and  to  Scottish  colonists, 
who  founded  the  town  of  Lond<mderri%  From  this 
time  dates  the  predominance  of  Protestantism  in  Ulster, 
the  northern  province  of  Ireland.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  many  most  beneficent  measures  were  taken 
for  improving  the  social  condition  of  the  people.  The 
English  law  supplanted  the  previous  lawlessness;  all 
inhal)itants  were  declared  to  be  free  citizens,  and  the 
country  was  divided  into  parishes.  In  1615  an  Irish 
National  Parliament  was  called  to  sanction  these  meas- 
ures. In  consequence  of  the  interference  of  the  govern- 
ment, there  were  among  the  226  members  of  the  lower 
liouse  only  101  Catholics,  while  the  upper  house,  con- 
sisting of  50  members,  consisted  almost  entirely  of  Prot- 
estants. The  Catholics  were,  moreover,  excluded  from 
the  public  offices,  because  most  of  them  refused  (hence 
their  name  "Kecusants")  to  take  the  oath  of  supremacy, 
which  designated  the  king  of  England  as  head  of  the 
Church.  At  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I 
the  Anglican  Church  was  nevertheless  in  a  deplorable 
condition.  IMany  churches  were  destroyed,  the  l)ishop- 
rics  impoverished,  the  clergy  ignorant,  indolent,  and 
impoverished.  A  convocation  called  in  1G34  adopted 
the  3!)  articles  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  retained 
the  104  articles  of  the  Irish  Church  which  had  been 
adopted  I)y  the  Parliament  of  1615.  The  constitution 
of  the  Church  of  Ireland  was  defined  in  100  canons, 
whidi  were  of  a  somewhat  more  liberal  character  than 
the  14 1  canons  of  the  Church  of  England.  The  Poman 
Catholics  were  generally  allowed  to  celebrate  divine 
service  in  private  houses,  and  many  priests  who  had 
fled  returned.  At  the  same  time  the  Irish  nationality 
continued  to  be  persecuted,  and  a  number  of  new  con- 
fiscations were  added  to  the  old  ones.  On  Oct.  23, 1644, 
a  bloody  insurrection  broke  out  luider  the  leadership  of 
Jiogor  More,  O'Nealc,  and  lord  Maguire.  the  descendants 
of  former  chieftains.  Within  a  few  days  from  40,000  to 
50,00(1  Protestant  Englishmen  were  murdered  (accord- 
ing to  (ither  accounts  the  number  of  killed  amounted  to 
only  ()00()),  and  an  equally  largo  number  is  said  to  have 
perished  \vhile  trying  to  ilee.  The  enraged  Parliament 
ordered  the  confiscation  of  two  and  a  half  million  acres 
of  land,  but,  in  consequence  of  its  conflict  with  the  king, 


was  unable  to  achieve  anything.  The  king's  lieuten' 
ant,  the  marquis  of  Ormond,  concluded  peace  with  the 
Catholic  Irish,  who  received  the  promise  of  religious 
toleration,  and,  in  return,  furnished  to  the  king  an  army 
against  the  Parliament.  When,  after  the  execution  of 
the  king,  Ormond  tried  to  gain  the  support  of  the  Cath- 
olic Irish  for  the  prince  of  ^^'ales  as  king  Charles  II,  the 
F^nglish  Parliament  sent  an  army  of  10,000  men  under 
Cromwell  to  Ireland,  which  conquered  the  whole  islaniL 
The  Catholics  were  punished  with  the  utmost  severity; 
all  their  landed  property,  about  5,000,000  acres,  confisca- 
ted ;  about  20,000  Irish  sold  as  slaves  to  the  West  Indies, 
and  40,000  others  compelled  to  flee  to  Spain  and  F'rancc. 
The  celebration  of  Catholic  service  was  forbidden,  and 
all  Catholic  priests  ordered  to  quit  Ireland  within  twenty 
days.  The  restoration  of  royalty  caused  no  important 
changes  in  the  condition  of  the  people.  Keligious  per- 
secution ceased  by  order  of  Charles  II,  but  tlie  Protes- 
tants remained  in  possession  of  the  confiscated  projicrty. 
The  accession  of  the  Catholic  James  II  filled  the  Irish 
Catholics  with  the  greatest  hopes,  and  when,  after  his 
expulsion,  he  landed,  at  the  beginning  of  1689,  with  a 
French  army  of  5000  men,  he  was  received  bj'  the  Cath- 
olics with  enthusiasm.  His  army  in  a  short  time  num- 
bered more  than  38,000  men,  and  he  succeeded  in  cap- 
turing all  the  fortified  places  except  Enniskillen  and 
Londonderry.  Large  numbers  of  Protestants  had  to 
leave  the  country  because  their  lives  and  property  were 
no  longer  secure.  Soon,  however,  the  victories  of  Wil- 
liam III  over  the  Catholic  party  on  the  Boyne  River, 
near  Drogheda  (July  1,  1690),  and  near  Aughrim  (July 
13,  1691),  completed  the  subjugation  of  Ireland.  The 
peace  concluded  with  the  British  general  Ginkel  at  the 
surrender  of  Limerick  promised  to  the  Irish  the  free  ex- 
ercise of  their  religion  as  they  had  possessed  it  imder 
Charles  II.  While  James  Il'had  deprived  2400  Prot- 
estant landowners  of  their  estates,  now  more  than  12,000 
Irishmen  who  had  fought  for  James  voluntarily  went 
into  exile.  A  resolution  of  the  English  Parliament  or- 
dered a  new  confiscation  of  1,060,000  acres,  which  were 
distributed  among  the  Protestants,  who  began  to  organ- 
ize themselves  into  Orange  societies.  A  number  of  rig- 
orous and  cruel  penal  laws  were  passed  in  order  to  extir- 
]iate  the  national  spirit  and  the  Koman  Catholic  Church. 
Bishops  and  other  high  dignitaries  were  exiled;  the 
priests  w^ere  confined  to  their  own  counties ;  all  instruc- 
tion in  the  Catholic  religion  and  its  public  exercise  were 
forbidden ;  the  Catholic  Irishmen  were  not  allowed  to 
own  horses  of  higher  value  than  £o,  or  to  marry  Prot- 
estants, and  were  excluded  from  all  public  offices.  The 
irritation  produced  by  these  laws  was  still  increased 
when  the  Englisli  Pailiament,  by  imposing  high  duties 
on  the  exports  from  Ireland,  dealt  a  heavy  blow  to  the 
commerce  and  jirosperity  of  the  island,  and  when,  in 
1727,  it  deprived  the  Catholic  Irish  of  the  franchise- 
These  harsh  measures  soon  led  to  the  establishment  of 
several  secret  societies,  as  the  "  Defenders,"  the  "  White- 
boys"  (about  1760),  so  called  from  the  white  shirts  which 
they  threw  over  their  other  clothes  Avhen  at  night  they 
I  attacked  unpopular  landlords  and  their  officers ;  and 
j  the  "  Hearts  of  Oak"  (about  1703).  During  the  Amer- 
!  ican  War  of  Independence,  the  Irish,  under  the  pretext 
j  that  the  French  might  avail  themselves  of  the  with- 
drawal of  most  of  the  British  troops  to  invade  their  isl- 
and, formed  a  volunteer  army,  which,  in  the  course  of 
two  years,  increased  to  50,000  men.  Monster  petitions, 
numerously  signed  by  Irish  Protestants  also,  demanded 
the  abolition  of  the  penal  laws,  the  restoration  of  the 
Irish  Parliament,  reform  of  the  rotten  electoral  law,  and 
relief  of  Irish  commerce.  Fear  of  a  general  insurrection 
induced  the  Parliament  to  mitigate  the  penal  laws,  and 
to  allow  the  Catholics  to  establish  schools,  to  own  land- 
ed property,  and  to  exercise  their  religious  worship. 
The  onerous  tithes  which  the  Catholics  had  to  pay  to 
the  Protestant  clergy  soon  led  to  the  establishment  of 
another  secret  society,  the  "  Right  Boys,"  who,  by  means 
of  oaths  and  threatened  vengeance,  endeavored  to  in- 
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tiraidate  the  Catholics   from   paying  tithes.     A  still 
more  dangerous  movement  was  called  forth  by  the  out- 
break of  the  French  Revolution.    The  league  of  "  United 
Irishmen,"  which,  in  November,  1791,  was  formed  at 
Dublin  by  former  members  of  the  volunteer  army,  cn- 
deavoredj  in  union  with  the  French  convent,  to  make 
Ireland  an  independent  republic.     When  the  Catholics, 
at  a  meeting  in  Dublin  in  1792,  demanded  equal  rights 
with  Protestants,  the  British  Parliament  abolished  sev- 
eral penal  laws,  and  gave  to  the  Catholics  the  right  of 
becoming  attorneys-at-law  and  of  marrying  Protestants. 
In  1793  the  law  was  abolished  which  fined  the  Catholics 
for  neglecting  to  attend  the  Protestant  Church  on  Sun- 
day; at  the  same  time  they  were  admitted  to  several 
lower  public  offices,  and  received  the  right  to  vote.    The 
United  Irishmen,  nevertheless,  assumed  a  threatening 
attitude,  and  a  French  corps  of  25.000  men,  under  gen- 
eral Hoche,  landed  in  Ireland.     The  latter  had,  how- 
ever, to  leave  again  in  December,  1790,  and  a  new  in- 
surrection, which  broke  out  in  ]May,  1798,  was  unsuccess- 
ful.    In  1800  the  Irish  Parliament,  bribed  by  the  Eng- 
lish Parliament,  consented  to  the  legislative  union  of 
Ireland  with  Great  Britain,  and  in  the  next  year  the 
first  united  Parliament  of  (Jreat  Britain  and  Ireland  as- 
sembled.    The  union  of  the  two  parliaments  involved 
the  union  of  the  Anglican  churches  in  the  two  coun- 
tries, which  now  received  the  name  of  the  United  Church 
of  England  and  Ireland.     Several  further  concessions 
were,  however,  about  this  time  made  to  the  Catholics 
In  1795  a  Catholic  theological  seminary  had  been  estab- 
lished at  IVIaynooth,  as  the  British  government  hoped 
that  if  the  Catholic  priests  were  educated  upon  British 
territory  they  would  be  less  hostile  to  British  rule.    The 
rules  against  convents  were  also  moderated,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  18th  centur}'  the  Dominican  order  alone  had 
in   Ireland   about  forty-three  convents.     In  1805   the 
"CatliurK'  Association"  was  formed  to  secure  the  com- 
]ileto  political  emancipation  of  the  Catholics.     It  soon 
became  the  centre  of  all  political  movements  in  Ireland, 
and,  as  the  Orange  lodges  began  likewise  to  be  revived, 
fretpient  disturbances  between  Catholics  and  Protestants 
took  place.     In  1825  both  associations  were  dissolved 
by  the  British  government ;  but  the  Catholic  association 
was  at  once  reorganized  by  O'Connell,  and  gained  con- 
siderable influence  upon  the  elections.     The  unceasing 
agitation  of  O'Connell,  aided  by  the  moral  support  of 
the  Liberal  party  in  England,  finally  succeeded  in  in- 
ducing the  British  ministrj^  to  lay  before  Parliament  a 
bill  of  emancipation,  which  passecl  after  violent  debates, 
and  was  signed  by  George  IV  on  April  13,  1829.     The 
oath  which  the  members  of  Parliament  had  to  take  was 
so  changed  that  Catholics  also  could  take  it.     At  the 
same  time  they  obtained  access  to  all  public  offices,  with 
the  only  exception  of  that  of  lord  chancellor.     This  vic- 
tory encouraged  the  Catholics  to  demand  further  con- 
cessions; in  particular,  the  abolition  of  the  tithes  jiaid 
to  the  Protestant  clergy,  and  the  repeal  of  the  legisla- 
tive union  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.    To  that 
end  O'Connell  organized  the  "Repeal  Association,"  to 
which  the  ministry  of  earl  (Jrey  opposed  in  1833  the 
Irish  Coercion  Bill,  which  authorized  the  lord  lieutenant 
of  Ireland  to  forbid  mass  meetings  and  to  jiroclaim  mar- 
tial law.     When  the  liberal  ministry  of  Melbourne  re- 
scinded the  Coercion  Bill  and  began  to  pursue  a  concil- 
iatory policy  towards  Ireland,  O'Connell  dissolved  the 
Repeal  Association.      Earl  Mulgrave,  since  1835  lord 
lieutenant  of  Ireland,  filled  the  most  important  offices 
with  Catholics,  and  in  183(5  suppressed  all  the  Orange 
lodges.     In  1838  the  British  Parliament  adopted  the 
Tithe  Bill.     When,  in  August,  1841,  the  government 
fell  again  into  the  hands  of  the  Tories,  O'Connell  renew- 
ed the  repeal  agitation  so  violently  that  in  1843  he  was 
arrested  and  sentenced  to  one  year's  imprisonment,  a 
sentence  which  was,  however,  annulled  by  the  Court  of 
Peers.     The  repeal  agitation  ended  suddenly  by  the 
death  of  O'Connell  in  1847,  because  no  competent  suc- 
cessor in  the  leadership  of  the  party  could  be  found.     It 


was  followed  by  the  ascendency  of  the  more  radical 
Young  Ireland  party,  which  did  not,  like  O'Connell, 
court  an  alliance  with  the  Catholic  Church,  but  preferred 
to  it  an  outspoken  sympathy  with  the  radical  Republic- 
ans of  France,  and  is  on  that  account  not  so  much  inter- 
woven with  tlie  ecclesiastical  history  of  Ireland  as  the 
movements  of  O'Connell. 

The  ultramontane  doctrines  taught  in  the  seminary 
of  Maynooth  called  forth  an  agitation  in  Protestant 
England  for  a  repeal  of  the  annual  subsidy  which  that 
seminary  received  from  the  British  government.  New 
offence  was  given  to  the  bishops  and  the  idtramontanc 
party  by  the  establishment  of  three  nndenominational 
"Queen's  Colleges."  The  bishops  luianimously  de- 
nounced the  colleges  as  "  godless,"  and  warned  all  Cath- 
olic parents  against  them ;  they  could,  however,  not 
prevent  that  ever  from  the  beginning  the  majority  of 
the  students  in  these  colleges  were  children  of  Catholic 
parents.  The  disregard  of  the  episcopal  orders  showed 
a  decline  of  ])riestly  influence  upon  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  Cathohc  Irishmen.  This  decline  of  priestly 
influence  became  still  more  apparent  when,  during  the 
civil  war  in  the  United  States,  the  Fenian  organization 
was  formed  for  the  express  purpose  of  making  Ireland 
an  indejiendent  republic.  As  it  was  chiefly  directed 
against  English  rule  in  Ireland,  the  new  organization, 
like  all  its  predecessors,  had  to  direct  its  attacks  promi- 
nently against  the  Established  Church  of  Ireland,  and 
thus  appeared  to  have  to  some  extent  an  anti-Protes- 
tant character;  but,  being  a  secret  society,  it  was  ex- 
communicated by  the  pope,  and  denounced  by  all  the 
Irish  bishops.  The  general  sympathy  with  which  it 
nevertheless  met  among  the  Catholic  Irishmen  both  of 
Ireland  and  the  United  States  is  therefore  a  clear  ]iroof 
that  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  no  longer  obey  the  orders 
of  their  bishops  as  blindly  as  formerly. 
I  The  Established  Church  of  Ireland,  regarding  itself 
I  as  the  legitimate  successor  of  the  medieval  Catholic 
j  Chm-ch,  and  taking  possession  of  all  her  dioceses,  par- 
ishes, and  Church  ]iroperty,  retained  for  a  long  time  the 
same  diocesan  and  parochial  divisions  as  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  As  late  as  1833.  the  Church,  notwith- 
standing its  small  membership,  had  4  archliishoprics  and 
18 bishoprics:  namely,  Armagh, Avith  5  bishopries;  Dub- 
lin, with  4  bishoprics;  Tuani,  with  4  bishopries;  and 
Cash  el,  with  5  bishoprics.  The  income  of  these  22  arch- 
bishops and  bishops  was  estimated  at  from  £130,000  to 
£185,000.  In  1833  the  first  decisive  step  was  taken  to- 
\vards  reducing  the  odious  prerogatives  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  The  number  of  archbishoprics  was  re- 
duced to  two,  Armagh  and  Dublin,  and  the  number  of 
bishoprics  to  ten,  five  for  each  archbishopric.  As  the 
income  was  very  unequally  distributed,  all  the  benefices 
yielding  more  than  £200  had  a  tax  of  from  ten  to  fifteen 
per  cent,  imposed  upon  them,  the  proceeds  of  -(vhich 
were  employed  for  church  building,  raising  the  income 
of  poor  clergymen,  and  other  ecclesiastical  purposes.  In 
18G8,  the  English  House  of  Commons,  on  motion  of  Mr. 
Gladstone,  resolved  to  disestablish  the  Church  of  Ire- 
land. The  proposition  was  rejected  by  the  House  of 
Lords.  Public  opinion  expressed  itself,  however,  so 
strongly  against  the  continuance  of  the  privileges  of  the 
Irish  Church,  that  the  report  of  the  royal  commissionere 
on  the  revenues  and  condition  of  the  Church  of  Ireland 
(dated  July  27,  18G8)  recommended  important  reduc- 
tions as  to  the  benefices  of  the  Irish  Church.  This  re- 
port, a  volume  of  more  than  COO  pages,  is  replete  with 
interesting  information,  and  is  one  of  the  best  sources 
of  information  concerning  the  condition  of  the  Church 
at  this  time.  It  states  that  the  total  revenue  of  the 
Church  from  all  sources  was  at  this  time  £013.984; 
1319  benefices  had  a  Church  population  of  over  forty 
persons,  and  extending  to  5000  and  upwards.  Foiur 
bishoprics  were  suggested  for  abolition,  namely,  JNIeath, 
Killaloe,  Cashel,  and  Kilmore.  The  commissioners  were 
in  favor  of  leaving  one  archbishopric  only,  that  of  Ar- 
magh.    All  bishops  were  to  receive  £3000  a  year  in- 
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come,  an<l  an  additional  i:500  Avhen  attending  Parlia- 
ment. The  primate  was  to  get  £6000,  and  the  archbish- 
op of  Dublin,  ifcontiniied,. £5000.  The  abolition  of  all  ca- 
thedrals and  deaneries  except  eight  was  recommended. 
With  a  view  to  rearrangement  of  benefices,  it  was  pro- 
posed that  ecclesiastical  commissioners  should  have  ex- 
tended [lowers  to  suppress  or  unite  benefices.  AU  benefices 
not  having  a  Protestant  population  of  forty  were  to  be 
suppressed.  Tiie  estates  of  all  capitular  bodies  and  of 
the  bishoprics  abolished  were  to  be  vested  in  ecclesias- 
tical commissioners,  and  the  surplus  of  all  property  vest- 
ed in  them  to  be  applicable  at  their  discretion  to  aug- 
mentation of  benefices.  The  ecclesiastical  commission 
was  to  be  modified  by  the  introduction  of  three  unpaid 
laymen  and  two  paid  commissioners,  one  a|)pointed  by 
the  crown,  the  other  by  the  primate.  The  management 
of  all  lands  ^^'as  to  be  taken  out  of  the  hanils  of  eccle- 
siastical persons  and  placed  in  those  of  the  ecclesiastical 
commissioners.  Mr.  (iladstone  having  become,  towards 
the  close  of  the  year  i8G8,  prime  minister,  introduced  in 
March,  186!),  a  new  bill  fur  the  disestablishment  and 
disendowment  of  the  Irish  Church.  It  passed  a  second 
reading  in  the  House  of  Commons,  after  a  long  and  ex- 
cited debate,  by  a  vote  of  368  to  250,  showing  a  major- 
ity in  favor  of  the  passage  of  118 ;  and  in  the  House  of 
Lords  by  a  majority  of  33  in  a  house  of  300  members. 
The  amendments  adopted  by  the  House  of  Lords  were 
nearly  all  rejecteil  by  the  Commons,  and  on  July  26  it 
received  the  royal  assent.  The  bill,  which  contains 
sixty  clauses,  is  entitled  "A  bill  to  put  an  end  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  and  to  make  pro- 
vision in  respect  to  the  temporalities  thereof,  and  in 
respect  to  the  royal  College  of  Maynooth."  The  dises- 
tablishment Avas  to  be  total,  but  was  not  to  talje  place 
until  Jan.  1, 1870,  when  the  ecclesiastical  courts  were  to 
be  abolished,  the  ecclesiastical  laws  to  cease  to  have 
any  authority,  the  bishops  to  be  no  longer  peers  of  Par- 
liament, and  all  ecclesiastical  corporations  in  the  coun- 
try to  be  dissolved.  The  disendowment  was  technically 
and  legally  to  be  total  and  immediate.  Provision  was 
made  for  winding  up  the  ecclesiastical  commission,  and 
the  constitution  of  a  new  commission,  composed  of  ten 
members,  in  which  tlie  whole  property  of  the  Irish 
Church  was  to  be  vested  from  the  day  the  measure  re- 
ceived the  royal  assent.  A  distinction  was  made  be- 
tween public  endowments  (valued  at  £15,500,000),  in- 
cluding everything  in  the  nature  of  a  state  grant  or 
revenue,  which  were  to  be  resumetl  by  the  state,  and 
private  endowments  (valued  at  £500,000),  which  were 
defined  as  money  contributed  from  private  sources  since 
1660,  which  were  to  be  restored  to  the  disestablished 
Cliurch.  Provision  Avas  made  for  compensation  to  vest- 
ed interests,  including  tliose  connected  with  jMaynooth 
College  and  the  Presbyterians  who  were  in  receipt  of 
the  ret/iwii  donurn.  Among  these  interests,  the  largest 
ill  tlie  aggregate  were  those  of  incumbents,  to  each  of 
whom  was  secured  during  his  life,  provided  he  contin- 
ued to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  benefice,  the  amount 
to  which  he  was  entitled,  deducting  the  amount  he 
might  have  paid  for  curates,  or  the  interest  might,  un- 
der certain  circumstances,  be  commuted,  ujion  his  appli- 
cation for  a  life  annuity.  Other  personal  interests  pro- 
vided for  were  tliose  of  curates,  permanent  and  tempo- 
rary, and  lay  compensations,  including  claims  of  parish 
clerks  ami  sextons.  The  amount  of  the  :\Iavnooth  grant 
and  the  r,';,inm  doniim  was  to  be  valued'  at  fourteen 
years'  purchase,  and  a  capital  sum  equal  to  it  handed 
over  to  the  respective  representatives  of  the  Presbyte- 
rians and  of  the  Koman  Catholics.  The  aggregate  of 
the  i.ayments  -onld  amount  to  about  £8,000,000,  leav- 
ing about  £7,.j00.000,  placing  an  annual  income  of  about 
£30,000,000  at  the  disposal  of  Parliament.  This  was  to 
be  appropriated  "  mainly  to  the  relief  of  unavoidable 
calamity  and  suffering,  kit  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  in- 
terfere with  the  obligation  imposed  upon  property  bv 
the  poor  laws."  A  constitution  for  the  disestablished 
Church  was  adopted  by  a  General  Coiiventi.jii,  held  in 


Dublin  in  1870.  The  Church  will  be  governed  by  a 
General  Synod,  consisting  of  a  House  of  Bishops  and  a 
House  of  Clerical  and  Lay  Delegates.  The  House  of 
Bishops  has  the  right  of  veto,  and  their  veto  prevails 
also  at  the  next  synod ;  but  seven  bishops  must  agree 
upon  a  veto  to  make  it  valid.  The  bishops  wiU  be 
elected  by  the  Diocesan  Convention,  but  the  House  of 
Bishops  will  in  all  cases  be  the  court  of  selection  when 
the  Diocesan  Synod  does  not  elect  by  a  majoritj-  of  two 
thirds  of  each  order  a  clergyman  to  fill  the  vacant  see. 
The  primate  (archbishop  of  Armagh)  shall  be  elected 
by  the  Bench  of  Bishops  out  of  their  own  number.  The 
property  of  the  Church  is  to  be  vested  in  a  "  Representa- 
tive Church  Body,"  which  is  to  be  permanent.  It  is  to 
be  composed  of  three  classes:  the  ex-officio,  or  arch- 
bishops and  bishops ;  the  elected  members,  who  are  to 
consist  of  one  clerical  and  two  lay  representatives  for 
each  diocese ;  and  the  coopted  members,  who  are  to  con- 
j  sist  of  persons  equal  in  number  to  such  dioceses,  and  to 
be  elected  by  the  ex-officio  and  representative  members. 
The  elected  members  are  to  retire  in  the  proportion  of 
one  third  by  rotation.  The  Convention  also  adopted  a 
resolution  against  the  introduction  of  the  ritualistic  prac- 
tices which  have  crept  into  the  Established  Church  of 
England. 

The  folloAving  table  shows  the  population  connected 
with  the  Anglican  Church,  according  to  the  official  cen- 
sus of  1861,  in  each  of  the  dioceses,  together  with  the 
number  of  lioman  Catholics,  and  the  population  of  other 
religious  denominations  in  each,  as  well  as  the  number 
of  benefices  and  curates.  The  dioceses,  which  are  now 
united  under  one  bishop  (such  as  Armagh  and  Clogher) 
are  given  separately : 
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1643  1  600  1 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland  is  governed 
by  four  archbishojis,  whose  sees  are  in  Armagh',  Dublin, 
Cashel,  and  Tuam,  and  twenty-four  bishops;  they  are 
all  nominated  by  the  pope,  generally  out  of  a  list  of 
three  names  submitted  to  him  by  the  parish  priests  and 
chapter  of  the  vacant  diocese,  and  rejwrted  on  by  the 
archbishops  and  bishops  of  the  province.  In  case  of 
expected  incapacity  from  age  or  infirmity,  the  bishop 
names  a  coadjutor,  who  is  usually  confirmed  by  the  pope, 
with  the  right  of  succession.     In  many  of  the  dioceses 
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a  chapter  and  cathedral  corps  have  been  revived,  the 
dean  being  appointed  by  the  cardinal  protector  at  Rome. 
The  diocesan  dignitaries  are  the  vicars-general,  of  whom 
there  are  one,  two,  or  three,  according  to  the  extent  of 
the  diocese,  who  have  special  disciplinary  and  other 
powers;  vicars-forane,  whose  functions  are  more  re- 
stricted ;  the  archdeacon,  and  the  parish  priests  or  in- 
cumbents. All  of  these,  as  well  as  the  curates,  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  bishop.  The  whole  of  the  clergy  are 
supported  solely  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  their 
flocks.  The  episcopal  emoluments  arise  from  the  men- 
sal  parish  or  two,  the  incumbency  of  which  is  retained 
by  the  bishop,  from  marriage  licenses,  and  from  the  ca- 
thedraticum,  an  animal  sum,  varying  from  £2  to  £W, 
paid  by  each  incumbent  in  the  diocese.  The  2425  civil 
parishes  in  Ireland  are  amalgamated  into  1073  ecclesi- 
astical parishes  or  unions,  being  445  livings  less  than  in 
the  Anglican  Church.  The  incomes  of  the  parish  priests 
arise  from  fees  on  marriages,  baptisms,  and  deaths,  on 
Easter  and  Christmas  dues,  and  from  incidental  volun- 
tary contributions  either  in  money  or  labor.  The  num- 
ber of  priests  in  Ireland  in  1853  was  2291  (of  whom  1222 
were  educated  at  Maynooth  College);  in  18G9  it  was 
about  3200.  The  curates  of  the  parish  priests  ibrm  more 
than  a  half  of  the  whole  clerical  strength  ;  and  scattered 
through  the  cities  and  towns  are  70  or  80  communities 
of  priests  of  various  religions  orders  or  rules,  hence  call- 
ed liet/ulars,  who  minister  in  their  own  churches,  and, 
thougli  without  parochial  jurisdiction,  greatly  aid  the 
secular  clergy.  All  the  places  of  pid)lic  worship  are 
built  by  subscriptions,  legacies,  and  collections.  There 
are  numerous  monasteries  and  convents ;  the  latter  are 
supported  partly  by  sums,  usually  from  £300  to  £500, 
paid  by  those  who  take  the  vows  in  them,  and  partly 
by  the  fees  for  the  education  of  the  daughters  of  re- 
spectable Koman  Catholics.  Various  communities  of 
monks  and  ninis  also  devote  themselves  to  the  gratui- 
tous education  of  the  children  of  the  poor. 


the  brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools  have  a  large  num- 
ber of  institutions. 

The  following  is  a  statistical  summary  of  the  Itoman 
Catholic  Church  in  Ireland  in  1869  : 
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for  the  priesthood,  formerly  under  the  necessity  of  ob 
taining  their  education  in  continental  colleges,  are  now 
educated  at  home.  Tlie  jirincipal  clerical  college  is 
that  of  JMaynooth,  which  was  founded  in  1795  as  Koyal 
College  of  St.  Patrick  at  Maynooth.  The  Irish  Parlia- 
ment made  to  it  an  annual  grant  of  £14,000;  the  Eng- 
lish Parliament  sanctioned  the  grant,  but  reduced  it  to 
£8927,  out  of  which  the  professors  and  480  students 
were  supported.  The  Irish  lord  Dunbo^-ne  founded  20 
more  scholarships.  In  1845,  the  government,  under  the 
administration  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  raised  the  annual 
grant  to  £26,000;  more  recently  this  sum  was  again 
raised  to  £38,000.  In  1809,  when  the  Anglican  Church 
was  disestablished,  a  capital  sum  equal  to  the  amount 
of  the  Maynooth  grant,  valued  at  fourteen  years'  pur- 
chase, was  handed  over  to  the  representatives  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  Roman  Catholic  Univer- 
sity at  Dublin  was  established  at  a  synodal  meeting  of 
the  Catholic  bishops  held  on  Jlay  18,  1854.  At  a  con- 
ference held  in  1863  the  bishops  resolved  to  enlarge  the 
university,  and  to  erect  a  new  building  at  the  cost  of 
£100,000.  There  are,  besides,  the  Catholic  colleges  of 
St.  Patrick,  Carlow ;  St.  Jarlath,  Tuam ;  St.  John's,  Wa- 
terford ;  St.  Peter's,  Wexford ;  St.  Colman's,  Fermoy ; 
St.  Patrick's,  Armagh ;  St.  Patrick's,  Thurles;  St.  Ky- 
ran's,  Kilkenny ;  St.  jMcl,  Longford ;  All  Hallows  (devo- 
ted exclusively  to  prepare  priests  for  foreign  missions), 
and  CUoulifte,  Dublin,  all  supported  by  voluntary  con- 
tributions. 

There  are  also  for  the  education  of  Irish  priests  two 
colleges  in  Rome,  the  Irish  College  and  the  College  of 
St.  Isidor,  and  one  in  Paris.  The  number  of  religious 
communities  of  men  has  decreased  during  the  last  hun- 
dred j-ears.  The  Dominicans,  at  the  time  of  Benedict 
XIV,  had  29  houses,  in  1860  onlj*  13  houses,  with  about 
50  monks;  the  Augustines  had  formerly  28,  no^v  14  con- 
vents; the  Carmelites  have  81  houses,  formerly  167; 
the  Jesuits  4  colleges,  1  home,  and  80  members;  the 
Lazarists,  Passionists,  and  Redemptorists  2  houses  each ; 


The  first  Preshytei-y  in  Ireland  was  formed  at  Car- 
Candidates  j  rickfergus  in  1642,  and  gave  rise  to  the  Synod  of  Ulster. 


The  Preshyierian  Synod  of  Mimster  was  formed  about 
1660.  The  Presbytery  of  Antrim  separated  from  the 
Synod  of  Ulster  in  1727,  and  the  Remonstrant  Synod  in 
1829.  A  number  of  seceders  formed  themselves  into 
the  Secession  Synod  of  Ireland  about  1780.  In  1840, 
the  General  and  Secession  synods,  having  united,  as- 
sumed the  name  oi'  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  in  Ireland,  comprising  in  1856  510  con- 
gregations, arranged  under  37  presbyteries.  The  min- 
isters were  supported  by  A'oluntary  contributions,  the 
rents  of  seats  and  pews,  and  the  interest  of  the  reyium 
domim,  or  royal  gift.  This  was  first  granted  in  1672  by 
Charles  II,  and  in  1869  26  (first  class)  ministers  received 
from  the  state  £92  Gs.  2d.  each,  and  551  (second  class) 
£69  4s.  8d.  each  per  annum.  As  the  ministers  in  the 
first  class  died,  their  successors  only  received  the  latter 
amoimt.  The  reyium  doniim.  as  annual  grant,  was  abol- 
ished by  the  Irish  Church  Bill,  but  a  capital  sum  equal 
to  the  amount  of  the  donum,  valued  at  fourteen  years' 
purchase,  was  handed  over  to  the  representatives  of  the 
Presbyterian  body.  The  total  sum  for  reyium  domnn 
voted  by  Parliament  for  the  year  ending  ]\Iarch  31, 1869, 
was  £40,547.  The  minutes  of  the  General  Assembly 
for  1869  state  that  in  the  year  ending  March  31  there 
were  628  ministers  (besides  51  licentiates  and  ordained 
ministers  without  charge),  560  congregations,  and  262 
manses.  The  seat  rents  produced  £38,011;  the  sti- 
pends paid  to  ministers,  £37,853 ;  raised  for  builduig  or 
repairing  churches,  manses,  and  schools,  £17,830  ;  Sab- 
bath collections,  £13,575;  mission  collections,  £12,124; 
other  charitable  collections,  £6,835.  The  Congrega- 
tional Debt  was  £37,167. 

The  Presbyterians  liave  the  General  Assembly's  Col- 
lege at  Belfast,  and  IMagce  College  at  Londonderrj'. 
The  latter  was  opened  Oct.  10, 1865.  In  the  year  1846, 
jNIrs.  ]\Iagee,  widow  of  the  late  Rev.  AVilliam  Magee, 
Presbyterian  minister  of  Lurgan,  left  £20,000  in  trust 
for  the  erection  and  endowment  of  a  I'resbyterian  col- 
lege.    This  sum  was  allowed  to  accumulate  for  some 
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years,  until  eventually  the  trustees  were  authorized,  by 
'a  decree  of  the  lord  chancellor,  to  select  a  convenient 
site  at  or  near  the  city  of  Londonderry.  The  citizens 
of  Derry  subscribed  upwards  of  £5000  towards  the  erec- 
tion of"  the  building,  which  cost  about  £10,000.  The 
Irish  Society  have  granted  an  annual  endowment  of 
4:250  to  the  chair  of  natural  philosophy  and  mathemat- 
ics, and  £-->oO  for  five  years  towards  the  general  expenses 
of  the  college. 

Rfmonstrant  Synod  of  Ulster.— This  sjmod  was  form- 
ed in  :\Iay,  1830,  in  consequence  of  the  separation  of 
seventeen  "ministers,  with  their  congregations,  from  the 
General  Synod  of  Ulster,  on  the  ground  that,  contrary 
to  its  usages  and  code  of  discipline,  it  required  from  its 
members  "in  1827  and  1828  submission  to  certain  doc- 
trinal tests  and  overturi  s  df  liunian  invention.  There 
arc  4  presbyteries  aii.i  -'7  ,dii-r(gations  in  this  synod. 

The  Refmined  Pn  ^liiiUriiui  Sijnod  of  Ireland,  consist- 
ing of  4  presbyteries  and  25  congregations,  is  uncon- 
nec'ted  with  the  General  Assembly.  It  did  not  partici- 
pate in  the  regiuni  donum. 

United  Presbytery  or  Synod  of  Mumter.— This  body 
was  formed  in  1809  by  the  junction  of  the  Southern 
Presliytcry  of  Dublin  with  the  Presbytery  of  Munster, 
and  is  one  of  the  three  non-subscribing  Presbyterian 
bodies  of  Ireland,  the  other  two  being  the  Presbytery  of 
Antrim  (now  consisting  of  11  congregations)  and  the 
Remonstrant  Synod  of  Ulster.  A  few  years  ago  these 
three  bodies  united  to  form  the  "  General  Non-subscrib- 
ing Presbyterian  Association  of  Ireland,"  for  the  promo- 
tion of  their  common  principles,  the  right  of  private 
judgment,  and  non-subscription  to  creeds  and  confes- 
sions of  faith.  The  General  Association  meets  trienni- 
ally  for  these  objects,  while  the  three  bodies  of  which  it 
is  composed  retain  their  respective  names  and  indepen- 
dent existence,  being  governed  by  their  own  rules  and 
regulations. 

The  Irish  Confrence  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist 
Connection  of  Gr.  .t  Britain  numbered  in  18G9  19,659 
members,  027  members  on  trial,  and  174  ministers.  The 
president  of  the  British  Conference  is  also  president  of 
the  Irish  Conference.  The  Primitive  Methodist  Socie- 
ty (also  called  Church  Methodists)  numbered  in  1869 
8763  members  in  Ireland.  They  regard  themselves  as 
belonging  to  the  Anglican  Church.  According  to  the 
census  of  18Gl,the  tot&l'SlcthoAx&t  pojmlution  of  Ireland 
amounted  to  45,399.  There  were  also,  according  to  the 
same  census,  4532  Independents,  4327  Baptists,  3695 
Friends,  18.798  belonging  to  other  sects,  and  393  Jews. 

The  commissioners  of  public  instruction  and  the  cen- 
sus commissioners  return  the  numbers  in  the  principal 
religious  denominations,  and  their  percentage  of  the 
general  population,  in  1834  and  1861,  as  follows: 
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dioceses  (as  given  in  the  list  of  Anglican  dioceses),  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Established  Church,  we  iind  that  it  has 
to  be  divided  among  thirty  out  of  the  thirty-two,  the 
only  exceptions  being  the  dioceses  of  Dublin  and  Con- 
nor, in  both  of  which  the  number  of  Roman  Catholics 
is  something  in  excess  of  what  it  was  in  1834.  The 
total  Roman  Catholic  population  of  the  thirty  dioceses 
in  which  it  is  found  to  have  declined  was  5,949,509  in 
1834,  and  4,005,104  in  1801,  showing  a  loss  of  1,944,405, 
or  nearly  a  third  of  the  former  population.  In  1834  the 
number  of  Presbyterians  in  Ireland  was  returned  as 
043,058,  and  in  1861  it  had  fallen  to  523,291,  exhibiting 
a  reduction  of  119,767,  or  rather  less  than  a  fifth  of  their 
number  in  1834.  This  reduction  distributes  itself  over 
ten  of  the  thirty-two  (original  Anglican)  dioceses  — 
those,  namely,  of  Achonry,  Armagh,  Clogher,  Connor, 
Derry,  Down,  Dromore,  Kilfenora,  Kilmore,  and  Kaphoe, 
the  total  Presbyterian  population  of  which  amounted  in 
1834  to  637,784,  and  in  1861  to  505,196,  showing  a  re- 
duction of  132,.588,  or  20.8  per  cent,  of  the  original  num- 
bers. In  twenty-two  dioceses  the  Presbyterians  have 
verv  considerably  increased,  their  gross  population  hav- 
ing" been  only  6274  in  1834,  and  18,095  in  1861,  showing 
an  increase  of  243.1  per  cent.  The  proportion  per  cent, 
of  the  members  of  the  Established  Church  to  the  gen- 
eral population  has  risen  since  1834  in  twenty-one  out 
of  the  thirty-two  dioceses,  has  remained  stationary  in 
two,  and  fallen  in  nine. 

In  1831  the  grants  of  public  money  for  the  education 
of  the  poor  were  intrusted  to  the  charge  of  the  lord  lieu- 
tenant, to  be  expended  on  the  instruction  of  the  children 
of  every  religious  denomination,  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  commissioners  appointed  by  the  crown,  and 
named  "The  Commissioners  of  National  Education." 
The  principles  on  which  the  commissioners  act  arc,  that 
the  schools  shall  be  open  alike  to  Christians  of  every 
denomination ;  that  no  pupil  shall  be  required  to  attend 
at  any  religious  exercise,  or  to  receive  any  religious  in- 
struction which  his  parents  or  guardians  do  not  ap- 
prove, and  that  sufKcient  opportunity  shall  be  afforded 
to  the  pupils  of  each  religious  persuasion  to  receive  sep- 
arately, at  appointed  times,  such  religious  instruction 
as  their  parents  or  guardians  think  proper.  In  1845 
the  commissioners  were  incorporated  under  the  name  of 
"  The  Commissioners  of  National  Education  in  Ireland," 
with  power  to  hold  lands  to  the  yearly  value  of  £40,000, 
to  purchase  goods  and  chattels,  to  receive  gifts  and  be- 
quests to  that  amount,  to  erect  and  maintain  schools 
where  and  as  many  as  they  shall  think  proper,  to  grant 
leases  for  three  lives  or  thirty-one  years,  to  sue  and  to 
be  sued  by  their  corporate  name  in  all  courts,  and  to 
have  a  common  seal,  a  power  being  vested  in  the  lord 
lieutenant  to  till  up  vacancies,  to  appoint  additional 
members,  provided  the  total  number  does  not  exceed 
twenty,  and  to  remove  members  at  his  pleasure. 

The  following  return  gives  the  number  of  schools  and 
pupils  at  different  periods,  and  the  amount  of  parliamen- 
tary grants  annually  voted  lor  their  maintenance: 


The  census  commissioners  of  1861,  in  their  report  on 
religion  and  education  (p.  5),  remark  that  "  tlie  Wesley- 
an Methodists,  by  a  peculiarity  of  their  constitution,  al- 
though fretpienting  places  of  worship  distinct  from  those 
of  the  Established  Church,  very  generally  declined  to 
be  reckoned  as  dissenters,  and  were  therefore  included 
(by  the  commi.ssioners  of  public  instruction  of  1834) 
among  the  members  of  the  Established  Cliurcli." 

lietween  the  years  1834  and  1861  the  Koman  Catholic 
population  shows  a  decline  of  1,930,795  persons — the 
dinVrcnce  between  6,436,060  in  1834  and  4,505,265  in 
1«61— or  nearly  a  third  of  what  was  their  entire  number 
in  1«31;  and,  distributing  this  loss  over  the  oriiiiiial 


Vear. 

Schools. 

Pupils. 

Parliam. 
Grants. 

Vear.jSchooIs. 

Pupils. 

Parliam. 
Grants. 

1S40 
1845 
IS.W 

1978 
3426 
4321 

232,51)0 
432,844 
480,623 

X  67,600 
.•iO,000 
75,1-00 
120.(100 

1855 
1860 
1865 
1868 

6124 
6632 
6372 
6586 

635.905 
804,000 
92f,n84 
967,563 

£215,200 
270,722 
325,583 
:  60,195 

The  religious  denomination  of  the  children  who,  on 
Dec.  31, 1868,  were  on  the  rolls  of  the  national  schools, 
was  as  follows : 


Established 
Church. 

Roman 
Catholic 

Preshy- 

Denom. 

Total. 

leinster 

Munster 

Ulster 

6852 

4806 

54,220 

4424 

201,815 
250,839 
174,619 

967 

622 

105,.333 

489 

868 
558 
6635 
196 

209,992 
256,825 
339,807 

Cnnnaufrht .... 

160,820 

Total 

70,:»2 

782,9N4 

107,401 

6767 

967,444 

See  Herzog,  A  llgem.  lieal-EncyUop.  vii,  63 ;  Wiggers, 
Kirchliche  Geoyr.  ii.  Staiistik;  'Neher,  Ki7-ch I.  Geof/r.  u. 
StatisiikjU,  1  sq.;  Thom,  Irish  Almanac;  Porter,  t'c/wf. 
A  nnal.  eccl.  Ilib.  (Rom.  1690) ;  Wariseus,  Hibernia  Saci-a. 
(Dubl.1717);  Lanigaii,£;cd/y/*^(//re/a«c/(Dubl.l829). 
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Ireland,  Council  of  {Concilium  Ilihernicum'),  a 
title  of  foiir  (litfereut  councils.  The  first  of  these  was 
hcl  I  about  45(5.  By  this  council  were  published  thirty- 
four  canons  under  St.  Patrick's  name,  and  two  other  bish- 
cps,  Au:ciliu3  ami  Jeserinus  (or  Iserinus).  From  the  Cth 
of  these  canons  it  is  evident  that  tlie  priests,  deacons, 
and  other  clergy  (to  whom  they  arc  adibressed)  were  mar- 
ried (comp.  Wilkins,  Cone,  i,  2).  Another  council  was 
held  about  the  same  time,  or  shortly  after,  also  said  to 
have  been  presided  over  by  St.  Patrick ;  but  for  this  as- 
sertion no  evidence  exists,  and  there  is  not  only  no  pos- 
sibility of  determining  the  presiding  officer,  but  even  the 
place  "and  date  where  and  when  it  convened  are  very 
doubtful,  except  that  the  mention  of  a  heathm  popula- 
tion in  Canon  2  makes  it  certain  that  it  cannot  have 
been  much  later  than  the  council  above  alluded  to.  By 
this  council,  which,  for  convenience  sake,  we  may  call 
the  2il,  32  canons  were  published,  tha  7th  of  which  ibr- 
bids  "  to  rebaptize  any  who  have  rocciveil  the  outward 
form,  by  whomsoever  administered,  since  the  iniquity 
of  tlie  sower  infects  not  the  seed  itself."  A  third  coun- 
cil was  held  in  G8 1,  according  to  Slansi,  who  adds  that 
the  canons  of  this  and  other  councils  held  about  this 
time  form  together  the  code  known  as  the  "  Irish  Code" 
(part  of  it  is  given  in  the  Spicile.yium  of  D'Achery,  i, 
491).  Another  council  was  held  about  10D7,  but  its  en- 
actments are  of  but  little  importance.  See  Landon, 
JIfaiiual  of  Councils,  p.  267  sq. ;  Labbc,  x,  Gli5 ;  AVilkins, 
CWc//.i,4,374.     (J.  II.W.) 

Ireland,  Joiix,  D.D.,  an  eminent  English  divine, 
was  born  at  Ashbnrton,  Devonshire,  in  1701.  He  ma- 
trifulated  at  Oxford  as  Bible  clerk  of  Oriel  College  in 
1781),  and  afterwards  became  successively  vicar  of  Croy- 
don, Surrey,  in  1793,  prebendary  of  Westminster  in  1802, 
dean  of  Westminster  and  rector  of  Islip  in  1816.  He 
died  in  1842.  lie  was  one  of  the  earlier  writers  for  the 
Qitdftcrli/  Rerieic,  and  founded  four  scholarships,  an  ex- 
hibition, and  a  professorship  at  Oxford.  His  principal 
works  are,  Fice  Discourses, -with  notes  (Loud.  1796, 8vo): 
—  Vindicice  ref/ice ;  or,  a  defence  of  tiie  kingly  office 
(Lond.  2d  ed.  1797,  8vo)  : — Nnpfix  sticra; ;  or,  an  inquiry 
Into  the  scriptural  doctrine  of  marriage  and  divorce 
(Loud.  1821,  8vo): — Paganism  and  Christiunitij  com- 
\mred  (Lond.  1809,  8vo)  : — The  Pla;;iie  of  Marseilles  in 
lie  ijeur  1720  (Lond.  1834,  4to).— Darling,  Cyclop.  Bib. 
\.  V. ;  Alllbone,  Did.  of  A  uthors,  i,  933. 

Irenseus  (E/pj;  vaioe),  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
)f  the  early  Church  fathers,  standing,  with  his  disciple 
Hippolytus,  "  both  of  Greek  education,  but  both  belong- 
ing, in  their  ecclesiastical  relations  and  labors,  to  tlie 
tV'est,"  at  the  head  of  the  old  Catholic  controversial- 
ists, and  called  by  Theodoret  '•  the  Light  of  the  Western 
Church,"  was  bishop  of  Lyons,  in  France,  during  the  lat- 
ter half  of  the  2d  century. 

I.  /.('/('. — Of  the  personal  history  of  Iren:T?us,  especial- 
ly in  his  youth,  but  little  is  known.  The  dates  of  his 
birth  are  very  variably  given  by  different  critics.  Thus 
Dodwell  places  it  about  A.D.  97,  (Jrabe  about  108,  Til- 
Icmont  about  120,  Du  Pin  about  140.  Most  of  the  lat- 
est students  of  the  Church  fathers  incline  to  put  it  be- 
tween the  years  120  and  140.  The  place  of  his  birth, 
also,  is  not  definitely  known.  It  is  probable,  however, 
from  his  very  early  acquaintance  with  Polycarj),  the 
illustrious  bishop  of  Smyrna,  of  which  he  himself  tells 
us  (iii,  3,4;  comp.  luisebius,  Eccles.  Hist.  p.  191,  Bohn's 
edition),  that  he  was  born  somewhere  in  Asia  Minor 
and  some  have  assigned  the  city  of  Sm_\Tna  as  his  na- 
tive jilace.  Harvey,  one  of  the  editors  of  his  works, 
however,  thmks  that  Irenajus  was  born  in  Syria,  and 
that  he  came  to  Smyrna  while  yet  very  young ;  was 
there  attracted  by  the  teaching  of  bishop  Polycarp, 
<ind  became  at  once  one  of  his  most  ardent  disciples. 
"  Through  this  link  he  still  was  connected  with  the  Jo- 
■haiinean  age.  The  spirit  of  his  preceptor  passed  over 
to  him."  Addressing  a  former  friend  of  his  own,  Flori- 
nus,  who  had  lapsetl  to  Valentinianism.  whom  he  earn- 
estly endeavored  to  bring  back  to  the  Church,  he  bears 


witness  to  tlii.!  connection  in  tlic  f,)llowing  words: 
"Those  opinions,  Florinus,  tliat  I  may  speak  in  mild 
terms,  are  not  part  of  sound  doctrine ;  these  opinions  ara 
not  consonant  with  the  Church,  and  involve  their  vo- 
taries in  the  utmost  impiety;  these  opinions  even  the 
heretics  beyond  the  Ciuirch's  jjale  have  never  ventured 
to  broach;  these  opinions  those  presbyters  who  pre- 
ceded us,  and  -who  were  conversant  with  the  apostles, 
did  not  hand  down  to  thee.  For,  while  I  was  yet  a  boy, 
I  saw  ihee  in  Lower  Asia  with  I'olycarp,  distinguishing 
thyself  in  the  royal  court,  an<l  endeavoring  to  gain  hi  i 
approbation.  For  I  have  a  more  vivid  recollection  of 
what  occurred  at  that  time  than  of  recent  events  (inas- 
much as  the  experiences  of  childhood,  keeping  pace  with 
the  growth  of  the  soul,  l)ecomc  incorporated  with  it),  so 
that  I  can  even  describe  the  place  where  the  blessed 
Polycarp  used  to  sit  and  discourse — his  going  out  and 
his  coming  in — his  general  mode  of  life  and  personal  ap- 
pearance, together  with  the  discourses  which  he  deliv- 
ered to  the  people ;  also  how  ho  would  speak  of  his  fa- 
miliar intercourse  with  John,  and  with  the  rest  of  those; 
who  had  seen  the  Lord;  and  how  lie  would  call  their 
words  to  remembrance.  .  .  .  Wliat  I  heard  from  him, 
that  wrote  I  not  on  paper,  but  in  my  heart,  and,  by  the 
grace  of  God,  I  constantly  bring  it  fresh  to  my  mind." 
It  is  not  known  at  what  time  Irenaeus  removed  to  Gaul, 
but  it  is  supposed  by  some  that  he  accompanied  Photi- 
nus  (whom  he  afterwards  succeeded  as  bishop)  on  his 
mission  to  Gaul  to  establish  churches  at  Lj-ons  and  Vi- 
eniie.  So  much  is  certain,  that  he  was  a  presbyter  at 
Lyons  under  JMarcus  Aiirelius,  according  to  Eusebius  {nl 
sup.  p.  171 ;  compare  p.  157),  and  was  sent  bj'  his  peo- 
ple to  Eleutherus,  bishop  of  Rome  (A.D.  176-192),  as  a 
mediator  in  the  Montanistic  disputes.  While  yet  on 
this  mission  Photinus  suffered  martyrdom,  and  IrcnreiLS 
was  elected  as  his  successor  (about  A.D.  177).  He  at 
once  returned  and  zealously  devoted  himself,  by  tongue 
and  pen,  for  the  upbuilding  of  the  Christian  Church, 
so  greatly  suffering  at  this  time  in  Further  Gaul  from 
the  persecutions  of  the  heathen  government.  He  i.i 
supposed  by  some  to  have  suffered  martyrdom  in  tli2 
persecutions  under  Septimius  Severus,  xV.D.  202 ;  but 
the  silence  of  Tertullian  and  Eusebius,  and  most  of  the 
early  Church  fathers,  makes  this  point  very  doubtful. 
"  Irenaeus  was  the  leading  representative  of  the  Asiatic  ' 
Johannian  school  in  the  second  half  of  the  2d  century, 
the  champion  of  catholic  orthoiloxy  against  Gnostic 
heresy,  and  the  mediator  between  the  Eastern  and  West- 
ern churches.  He  united  a  learned  Greek  education 
and  philosophical  penetration  with  practical  wisdom  and 
moderation,  and  a  just  sense  of  the  simple  essentials  in 
Christianity.  We  plainly  trace  in  him  the  influence  of 
the  spirit  of  John.  '  The  true  way  to  God,'  says  he,  in 
opposition  to  the  false  (inosis,  'is  love.  It  is  better  to 
be  willing  to  know  nothing  but  Jesus  Christ  the  cruci- 
fied, than  to  fall  into  ungodliness  through  our  curioua 
questions  and  paltry  subtleties.'  He  was  an  enemy  of 
all  error  and  schism,  and,  on  the  whole,  the  most  ortho- 
dox of  the  ante-Nicene  fothers,  except  in  eschatoiogy. 
Here,  with  Papias  and  most  of  his  contemporaries,  he 
maintained  the  millenarian  views  which  -(vere  subse- 
quently al)an(loned  by  the  Catholic  Church"  (Schaff,  Ch. 
nisi,  i,  4.SS.  4.S9).  Irenajus's  death  is  commemorated  in 
tlie  Ponian  (luircli,  June  28. 

II.  ]Vritin(/s  of  Irenes  us.  —  His  writings,  which  an 
very  extended,  covering,  in  their  translation  into  Eng- 
lish, so  far  as  now  knoAvn,  between  six  and  seven  hun- 
dred pages  of  the  "Ante-Nicene  Library"  of  the  iVIessrs. 
Clark,  of  Edinburgh,  are  perhaps  the  most  valuable  relic 
of  early  Christian  antiquity.  But  "their  preciousness 
bears  no  proportion  to  their  bulk."  "  Indeed,"  says  a 
writer  in  the  Bri/.  and  For.  Kcamj.  Rev.  (Jan.  ISiJO.  p. 
2),  "  it  would  be  possible  to  compress  into  a  very  few 
pages  all  the  statements  of  fact  that  can  be  deemed  real- 
ly valuable  to  us  at  the  present  day."  Yet  the  same 
writer  adds  (p.  4)  that  the  work  of  Irenajus  is  to  us  "  in- 
valuable for  the  ligiit  it  sheds  on  the  views  which  pre- 
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vailed  in  the  jirimitivo  Church  respecting  many  most 
important  points."  Especially  valuable,  and  the  most 
important  of  all  the  writings  of  Irenivus,  is  liis  work 
'E\iyxo(:  Kal  uvaTpoTn)  ti^ii:  \pevCori>f.wv  yvwctwQ,  gen- 
erally published  under  the  Latin  title  De  Refututione  et 
liversione  Falsce  JScienlm  ("  A  Refutation  and  Subver- 
sion of  Knowledge  falsely  so  called"),  and  more  com- 
monly even  under  the  shorter  title  oi  Adversus  Ilareses 
("Against  Heresies").  This  work,  which  was  mainly 
directed  against  the  (Jnostic  error  of  that  day,  was  com- 
posed during  the  pontiticate  of  Eleutherus,  and  "  is  at 
once  the  iiolemic  theological  master-piece  of  the  ante- 
Nicene  age,  and  the  richest  mine  of  information  respect- 
ing the  Gnostics,  jjarticiilarly  the  Valentinian  heresy, 
and  the  Church  doctrine  of  that  age"  (Schaff).  The 
work  is  dividell  into  five  books.  The  first  of  these  con- 
tains a  minute  description  of  the  tenets  of  the  various 
heretical  sects,  with  occasional  brief  remarks  in  illus- 
tration of  their  absurdity,  and  in  confirmation  of  the 
truth  to  v.'hich  they  were  opposed.  In  his  second  book, 
Irena!us  jirocccds  to  a  more  complete  demolition  of  those 
heresies  wliich  he  has  already  explained,  and  argues  at 
great  length  against  them,  on  grounds  principally  of 
reason.  The  three  remaining  books  set  forth  more  di- 
rectly the  true  doctrines  of  revelation,  as  being  in  utter 
antagonism  with  the  views  held  by  the  Gnostic  teach- 
ers. "  In  the  course  of  this  argument  many  passages  of 
Scripture  are  (juoted  and  commented  on ;  many  inter- 
esting statements  are  made,  bearing  on  the  rule  of  faith  ; 
and  much  impurtant  light  is  shed  on  the  doctrines  held, 
as  well  as  the  practices  observed  by  the  Church  of  the 
2d  century."  As  an  introduction  to  the  study  which 
he  describes,  and  with  which  he  manifestly  had  taken 
great  pains  to  make  himself  familiar,  and  as  an  expose 
and  refutation  of  them,  for  which  the  great  learning  of 
the  i\riter,  acknowledged  by  nearly  all  his  critics,  for- 
tunately coupled  with  a  firm  grasp  of  the  doctrines  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  especially  fitted  him,  this  work  is 
truly  invaluable.  And  though  it  must  be  admitted  that 
on  some  points  Irenaius  has  put  forth  very  strange  opin- 
ions, it  cannot  be  denied  that,  upon  the  whole,  his  A  d- 
i-ersus  Ifcm-escs  "  contains  a  vast  amount  of  sound  and 
valuable  exposition  of  Scripture  in  opposition  to  the 
fanciful  systems  of  inteq^retation  which  prevailed  in  his 
day."  The  A  drcrsiis  llcereses  was  written  in  Greek,  but 
it  is  unfortunately  no^v  no  longer  extant  in  the  original. 
The  English  translator  of  it  for  Clark's  (Edinburgh)  edi- 
tion says  that  "it  has  come  down  to  us  only  in  an  an- 
cient Latin  version,  with  the  exception  of  the  greater 
]iart  of  the  first  book,  whicli  has  been  preserved  in  the 
original  (ireok,  through  means  of  copious  quotations 
made  liy  Hippolytus  and  Ejjiphanius."  The  text,  both 
of  the  Latin  and  of  the  Greek,  as  far  as  extant,  is  often 
most  uncertain,  andthis  has  made  it  a  difficult  task  for 
translation  into  English.  In  all  only  three  SISS.  of  it 
are  known  to  exist  at  present;  but  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  Erasmus,  wlio  printed  the  first  edition  of  it 
(1520),  Imd  others  at  hand  in  his  prej)aratiou  of  the 
^vork  for  the  press.  Tlie  Latin  version,  si)oken  of  above 
as  the  only  complete  version  of  it,  was,  according  to 
Dodwell  {Du.wrtt.Irm.'v,^,  10),  prepared  in  the  4th  cen- 
tury; but  it  is  known  that  Tertullian,  in  his  day,  used 
the  same  version,  and  it  is  highly  probable,  therefore, 
that  it  was  made  even  as  early  as  the  begiiming  of  tlie 
3d  century.  It  is  certainly  to  be  deplored  that  the  oth- 
er codices  which  Erasmus  must  have  used  have  not 
come  down  to  us,  or  that  they  are,  at  least,  not  known 
to  us,  for  they  might,  perhaps,  enable  us  to  determine 
more  definitely  his  meaning  in  manj'  passages  now  quite 
obscure  to  us  in  their  liarbaric  Latin.  From  152G,when 
Erasmus  printed  his  first  edition,  to  1571,  several  edi- 
tions were  produced.  Hut  all  these  had  depended  on 
the  ancient  barbarous  Latin  versions,  and  were  more- 
over defective  towards  the  end  by  five  entire  chapters. 
Those  latter  were  first  supiilied  in  print  by  Prof.  Fuar- 
dentius,  of  Paris,  in  an  edition  of  1575.  which  was  re- 
printed in  six  successive  editions     Gallasius,  a  minis- 


ter of  Geneva,  also  had  in  1570  supplied  the  Latin  with 
the  first  portions  of  the  Greek  text  from  Epiphanius, 
In  1702,  Grabe,  a  Prussian,  resident  in  England,  pub- 
lished an  edition  at  Oxford,  which  contained  consider- 
able additions  to  the  Greek  text,  besides  some  fragments. 
But  tlie  first  reaUy  valuable  edition  was  that  by  the 
Benedictine  Massuet  (Paris,  1712;  Venice,  1724,  2  vols. 
foL),  since  (1857)  added  to  the  Migne  edition  of  the  fa- 
thers, of  which,  very  unfortunately,  all  the  stereotype 
plates  have  lately  been  destroyed  by  fire.  Another  edi- 
tion, containing  the  additions  which  ha^•e  been  made 
to  the  (Jreek  text  from  the  recently  discovered  Philoso- 
phoume/ia  of  Hippolytus,  and  thirty-two  fragments  of  a 
Syriac  version  of  the  Greek  text  of  Irenasus,  culled  from 
the  Nitrian  collection  of  Syriac  MSS.  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum, all  of  which  in  several  instances  rectify  the  read- 
ings of  the  barbarous  Latin  version,  was  prepared  by 
Wigan  Harvey,  at  Cambridge,  in  1837,  under  the  title 
tS.  Irernei  Episcopi  Lufjdunensis  lihri  qitinque  adversus 
llcereses,  and  may  be  considered  the  best  now  extant. 
It  is  also  enriched  with  an  introduction  of  great  length, 
which  supplies  much  valuable  information  on  the  sources 
and  phenomena  of  Gnosticism,  and  the  life  and  writings 
of  Irenieus.  It  furthermore  contains  notes,  which  dis- 
play great  research  and  erudition,  and  are  especially  de- 
serving of  notice  on  account  of  the  hypothesis  which 
the  writer  seeks  to  estal>Iish,  that  Irenseus  understood 
Syriac,  and  that  the  version  of  the  Scriptures  used  by 
him  was  in  the  Syriac.  An  attempt  has  also  been  made 
by  H.  W.  J.  Thiersch  (in  the  Studien  n.  Kriiiken,  1845) 
to  translate  the  Latin  version  of  the  first  four  chap- 
ters of  the  third  book  back  into  the  original,  in  ordei! 
to  lead  to  a  better  understanding  of  Irenaeus's  meaning. 
Objections  to  the  genuineness  of  this  work  of  Irena;us 
were  of  course  made  by  the  so-called  "  liberal"  German 
theologians,  as  it  is  one  of  the  "  historic  links  associating 
the  Christianity  of  the  present  day  with  that  of  ouf 
Lord's  apostles  and  disciples,"  and  a  work  on  which  "  we 
depend  for  satisfactory  evidence  respecting  the  canon 
of  the  New  Testament"  (see  below,  under  "  Doctrines  of 
IreniEus,''  Fronde's  attack  against  Irenaus  as  a  witness 
for  the  Gospels).  They  were  made  first  by  Semler,  but 
were  "  so  thoroughly  refuted,"  says  Dr.  Schaff  {Cli.  Hist. 
i,  489,  foot-note),  "bj^  Chr.  G.  F."Walch  {De  Autkentia 
lihrorum  Irencei,  1774),  that  Miihler  and  Stiercn  might 
have  spared  themselves  the  troidjle." 

Besides  Adversus  llcereses,  Irenoeus  also  wrote,  ac- 
cording to  Eusebius,  "several  letters  against  those  who 
at  Rome  corrupted  the  doctrine  of  the  Church :  one  to 
Blastus,  concerning  schism  ;  another  to  Florinus  (al- 
ready alluded  to),  concerning  the  monarchy,  or  to  prove 
that  God  is  not  the  author  of  evil ;  and  concerning  the 
number  eight;"  but  these  are  all  lost  to  us  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  fragments.  Eusebius  also  mentions 
"a  discourse  of  Irenaeus  against  the  Gentiles,  entitled 
TTtpi  tTri(Tn']i.iT]C  (Concerning  Knowledge)  ;  another  in- 
scribed to  a  brother  named  IMarcianus,  being  a  demon- 
stration of  the  apostolical  preaching ;  and  a  little  book 
of  sundry  disputations;"  but  these,  also,  are  mainly  lost 
to  us.  Pfaff,  in  1715,  discovered  at  Tin-in  four  m.t>re 
Greek  fragments,  which  he  attributed  to  Irenaeus  as 
their  author.  The  genuineness  of  these  has  been  called 
in  question  by  some  Roman  divines,  "  though,"  says  Dr. 
Schaff,  "  without  sufficient  reason."  These  four  frag- 
ments treat  (1)  of  Irue  hwviedge  (TrioaiQ  ((\t]&ivi]), 
"  which  consists,  not  in  the  true  solution  of  subtle  ques- 
tions, but  in  divine  wisdom  and  the  imitation  of  Christ;" 
(2)  on  the  Eucharist;  (3)  on  the  duty  of  toleration  in 
subordinate,  points  of  difference  with  reference  to  the 
Easter  difficulties ;  (4)  on  the  ohject  of  the  incarnation, 
"which  is  stated  to  be  the  purging  away  of  sin,  and  the 
final  annihilation  of  all  evil."  An  edition  containing 
the  Prolegomena  to  the  earlier  editions,  and  also  the 
disputations  of  Maffei  and  Pfaff  on  the  fragments  of 
Ireuicus  just  mentioned,  was  jniblished  by  H.  Stiereii 
luider  the  title  5'.  Irenai  Episcopi  Lugdun.  qua  super' 
sunt  omnia  (Lips.  1853,  2  vols.). 
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III.  Doctrines. — We  have  already  said  that  the  wTit- 
ings  of  IreuiBus  are  invaluable  to  us  as  an  index  of  the 
views  whicli  the  primitive  Church  of  Christ  lield  on 
many  very  important  points  that  have  become  mat- 
ters of  controversy  between  the  different  branches  of 
the  Christian  Church  up  to  our  own  day.  In  this,  of 
course,  we  shall  be  mainly  dependent  upon  his  exten- 
sive work  against  Heretics,  or  the  Gnostics ;  and  though 
some  of  his  views,  especially  on  the  millennium,  may 
not  have  our  approval,  we  must  none  the  less  commend 
the  whole  work  for  the  fervent  piety  which  constantly 
impresses  us  in  the  perusal  of  it. 

1.  God  and  Creation. — The  doctrine  of  the  unitj'  of 
God  as  the  eternal,  almighty,  omnipresent,  just,  and  holy 
creator  and  upholder  of  all  things,  which  the  Christian 
Churcli  inherited  from  Judaism,  was  one  which  the  ear- 
ly Christian  writers  were  especially  called  upon  to  vin- 
dicate against  the  absurd  polytheism  of  the  pagans, 
and  particularly  against  the  dualism  of  tlie  Gnostics. 
Accordingly  we  find  most  of  the  creeds  of  the  first  cen- 
turies, especially  the  Apostles'  and  the  Nicene,  begin 
with  the  confession  of  faith  in  (Jod,  the  Father  al- 
mighty, maker  of  heaven  and  earth,  of  the  visible  and 
the  invisible.  In  like  manner,  "with  the  defense  of 
this  fundamental  doctrine  laid  down  in  the  very  first 
chapters  of  the  Bible,  Irenteus  opens  his  refutation  of 
the  Gnostic  heresies,  saying,  in  the  language  of  Justin 
Martyr,  that  he  would  not  liave  believed  the  Lord  liim- 
self  if  he  liad  announced  any  other  God  than  the  Cre- 
ator. He  repudiates  everything  like  an  a  priori  con- 
struction of  the  idea  of  God,  and  bases  his  knowledge 
wholly  on  revelation  and  Christian  experience."  So 
also  on  the  doctrine  of  creation,  Irenteus,  and  with  him 
Tertullian, "  most  firmly  rejected  the  hylozoic  and  demi- 
urgic views  of  paganism  and  Gnosticism,  and  taught, 
according  to  the  book  of  Genesis  (comp.  Psa.  xxxiii,  9 ; 
cxlviii,  5 ;  John  i,  3),  that  God  made  the  world,  includ- 
ing matter,  not,  of  course,  out  of  any  material,  but  out 
of  notliing,  or,  to  express  it  positively,  out  of  his  free, 
almighty  will  by  his  word.  This  free  will  of  God,  a 
will  of  love,  is  the  supreme,  absolutely  unconditioned, 
and  all-conditioning  cause  and  final  reason  of  aO  exist- 
ence, precluding  every  idea  of  physical  force  or  of  ema- 
nation. Every  creature,  since  it  proceeds  from  the  good 
and  holy  God,  is  in  itself,  as  to  its  essence,  good  (comp. 
Gen.  i,  31).  Evil,  therefore,  is  not  an  original  and  sub- 
stantial entity,  but  a  corruption  of  natiu-e,  and  hence 
can  Ijc  destroyed  by  the  power  of  redemption.  Without 
a  correct  doctrine  of  creation  there  can  be  no  true  doc- 
trine of  redemption,  as  all  the  Gnostic  systems  show." 

2.  Person  of  Christ. — On  the  relation  which  Christ 
sustained  to  the  Father  also,  the  views  of  Irenaaus  are 
important,  because  he  is,  after  Polycarp,  "the  most 
faithful  representative  of  the  Johannean  school."  He 
certainly  "  keeps  more  within  the  limits  of  the  simple 
Biblical  statements,"  and  in  the  simpler  way  of  the 
Western  fathers,  among  whom  he  may  be  counted,  not- 
withstanding his  early  Greek  training.  "  He  ventures  no 
such  bold  speculations  as  the  Alexandrians,  but  is  more 
sound,  and  much  nearer  the  Nicene  standard.  He  like- 
wise uses  the  terras  \6yoQ  and  Son  of  God  interchangea- 
bly, and  concedes  the  distinction,  made  also  by  the  Val- 
entinians,  between  the  inward  and  the  uttered  word,  in 
reference  to  man,  but  contests  the  application  of  it  to 
God,  who  is  above  aU  antitheses,  absolutely  simple  and 
uncliangeal)le,  and  in  whom  before  and  after,  thinking 
and  speaking,  coincide.  He  repudiates  also  every  spec- 
ulative or  a  priori  attempt  to  explain  the  derivation  of 
the  Son  from  the  Father ;  this  he  holds  to  be  an  incom"- 
prelu'nsible  mystery.  He  is  content  to  define  the  actual 
distinction  between  Father  and  Son  by  saying  that  the 
former  is  God  revealing  himself;  the  latter,  (iod  reveal- 
ed; the  one  is  the  ground  of  revelation,  the  other  is  the 
actual,  appearing  revelation  itself.  Hence  he  calls  the 
Father  the  invisible  of  the  Son,  and  the  Son  the  visible 
of  the  Father.  He  discriminates  most  rigidly  the  con- 
ceptions of  generation  and  of  creation.    The  Son,  though 


begotten  of  the  Father,  is  still,  like  him,  distinguished 
from  the  created  world,  as  increate,  without  beginning, 
and  eternal — all  plainly  showing  that  Irenwus  is  much 
nearer  the  Nicene  dogma  of  the  substantial  identity  of 
the  Son  with  the  Father  than  Justin  and  the  Alexan- 
drians. If,  as  he  does  in  several  passages,  he  still  sub- 
ordinates the  Son  to  the  Father,  he  is  certainly  incon- 
sistent, and  that  for  want  of  an  accurate  distinction 
between  the  etemal  Logos  and  the  actual  Christ.  The 
\oyoc  (iiyapKOQ  and  the  \6yoQ  ivaapKoq,  expressions 
like  '  My  Father  is  greater  than  I,'  which  apply  only 
to  the  Christ  of  history,  he  refers  also,  like  Justin  and 
Origen,  to  the  eternal  Word.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
has  been  charged  with  leaning  in  the  opposite  direction 
towards  the  Sabellian  and  Patripassian  views,  but  un- 
justly, as  Duncker,  in  his  monograph  Die  Christoloyie 
des  keilit).  Irenaus  (p.  50  sq.),  has  unanswerably  shown. 
Apart  from  his  frequent  want  of  precision,  he  steers  in 
general,  with  sure  Biblical  and  churchly  tact,  equally 
clear  of  both  extremes,  and  asserts  alike  the  essential 
unity  and  the  eternal  personal  distinction  of  the  Father 
and  the  Son.  The  incarnation  of  the  Logos  he  ably 
discusses,  viewing  it  both  as  a  restoration  and  redemp- 
tion from  sin  and  death,  and  as  the  completion  of  the 
revelation  of  God  and  of  the  creation  of  man.  In  the 
latter  view,  as  finisher,  Christ  is  the  perfect  Son  of  man, 
in  whom  the  likeness  of  man  to  God,  the  similitudo  Dei, 
regarded  as  moral  duty,  in  distinction  from  the  imago 
Dei,  as  an  essential  property,  becomes  for  the  first  time 
fuUy  real.  According  to  this,  the  incarnation  would  be 
grounded  in  the  original  plan  of  God  for  the  education 
of  mankind,  and  independent  of  the  fall ;  it  would  have 
taken  place  even  without  the  fall,  though  in  some  other 
form.  Yet  Irenreus  does  not  expressly  say  this ;  specu- 
lation on  abstract  possibilities  was  foreign  to  his  real- 
istic cast  of  mind"  (Dr.  Schaff,  i,  §  77,  78). 

We  now  pass  to  a  consideration  of  Irenaus's  views  on 
the  doctrine  of  Christ's  hiimaniff/.  Here,  again,  his  first 
task  is  to  refute  Gnostic  Docetists.  "  Christ,"  he  con- 
tends against  them,  "  must  be  a  man,  like  us,  if  he  would 
redeem  us  from  corruption  and  make  us  perfect.  As  sin 
and  death  came  into  the  world  by  a  man,  so  they  could 
be  blotted  out  legitimately  and  to  our  advantage  only 
by  a  man ;  though,  of  course,  not  by  one  who  should  be 
a  mere  descendant  of  Adam,  and  thus  himself  stand  in 
need  of  redemption,  but  by  a  second  Adam,  supernatu- 
rally  begotten,  a  new  progenitor  of  our  race,  as  divine  as 
he  is  human.  A  new  birth  unto  life  must  take  the  place 
of  the  old  birth  unto  death.  As  the  completer,  also, 
Christ  must  enter  into  fellowship  with  us,  to  be  our 
teacher  and  pattern.  He  made  himself  equal  with 
man,  that  man,  by  his  likeness  to  the  Son,  might  be- 
come precious  in  the  Father's  sight."  Iremeus  (to  quote 
Dr.  SchaflF  still  further)  "  conceived  the  humanity  of 
Christ  not  as  mere  corporeality,  though  he  often  con- 
tends for  this  alone  against  the  Gnostics,  but  as  true 
humanity,  embracing  body,  soul,  and  spirit.  He  places 
Christ  in  the  same  relation  to  the  regenerate  race 
which  Adam  bears  to  the  natiu-al,  and  regards  him  as 
the  absolute  universal  man,  the  prototype  and  summing 
up  of  the  whole  race.  Connected  with  this  is  his  beau- 
tiful thought,  found  also  in  Ilippolytus  in  the  tenth 
book  of  the  Philosophoumtna.  tliat  Christ  made  the  cir- 
cuit of  all  the  stages  of  human  life,  to  redeem  and  sanc- 
tify alL  To  apply  this  to  advanced  age,  he  singularly 
extended  the  life  of  Jesus  to  fifty  years,  and  endeavored 
to  prove  his  view  from  the  gospels  against  the  Valen- 
tinians.  The  full  communion  of  Christ  with  men  in- 
volved his  participation  in  all  their  evils  and  sufferings, 
his  death,  and  liis  descent  into  the  abode  of  the  dead." 
Also  on  the  doctrine  of  the  mutual  relation  of  the  divine 
and  the  human  in  Christ,  which  was  neither  specially 
discussed  nor  brought  to  a  final,  definite  settlement  un- 
til the  Christological  controversies  of  the  5th  centurj', 
Iren.-eus,  in   a  number  of  passages,  throws  out  hints 

t  which    deserve    consideration   from   tlieir   importance. 

I  "  He  teaches  unequivocally  a  true  and  indissoluble  union 
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of  divinity  and  humanity  in  Christ,  and  repels  the 
Gnostic  idea  of  a  mere  external  and  transient  connec- 
tion of  the  divine  2wn;p  with  the  human  Jesus.  The 
foundation  for  that  union  he  perceives  in  the  creation 
of  the  world  by  the  Logos,  and  in  man's  original  like- 
ness to  (iod  and  destination  for  permanent  fellowship 
with  liim.  In  the  act  of  union,  that  is,  in  the  super- 
natural generation  and  birth,  the  divine  is  the  active 
principle,  and  the  seat  of  personality;  the  human,  the 
passive  or  rece[>tive;  as,  in  general,  man  is  absolutely 
dependent  on  God,  and  is  the  vessel  to  receive  the  reve- 
lations of  his  wisdom  and  love.  The  medium  and  bond 
of  the  union  is  the  Holy  Ghost  (see  below),  who  took 
the  place  of  the  masculine  agent  in  the  generation,  and 
overshadowed  the  virgin  womb  of  Mary  with  the  power 
of  the  Highest.  In  this  connection  he  calls  Mary  the 
counterjDart  of  Eve,  the  'mother  of  all  living'  in  a 
higher  sense,  who,  by  her  believing  obedience,  became 
the  cause  of  salvation  both  to  herself  and  to  the  whole 
human  race,  as  Eve,  by  her  disobedience,  induced  the 
apostasy  and  death  of  mankind  — a  fruitful  parallel, 
which  was  afterwards  frequently  pushed  too  far,  and 
turned,  no  doubt,  contrary  to  its  original  sense,  to  favor 
the  idolatrous  worship  of  the  blessed  Virgin.  Irenteus 
seems,  at  least  according  to  Dorner  {Christolor/y,  i,  495), 
to  conceive  the  incarnation  as  progressive,  the  two  fac- 
tors reaching  absolute  communion  (but  neither  absorb- 
ing the  other)  in  the  ascension;  though  before  this,  at 
everv-  stage  of  life,  Christ  was  a  perfect  man,  presenting 
the  model  of  every  age"  (Schaff.  i,  §  79). 

3.  The  Holy  Ghost.— On  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  IrenjBus,  more  nearly  than  the  Greek  Church  fa- 
thers, especially  the  Alexandrians,  represents  the  dogma 
of  the  perfect,  substantial  identity  of  the  Holy  Sjiirit 
with  the  Father  and  the  Son ;  "  though  his  rejieated  tig- 
urative  (i)ut  for  this  reason  not  so  definite)  designation 
of  the  Son  and  Spirit  as  the  '  hands'  of  the  Father,  by 
which  he  made  all  things,  implies  a  certain  subordina- 
tion (sec  Irenteus's  views  given  below  under  "Trinity"). 
He  differs  from  n.ost  of  the  fathers  in  referring  the 
AVisdom  of  the  book  of  Proverbs  not  to  the  Logos,  but 
to  the  Spirit,  and  hence  he  must  have  regarded  him  as 
eternal.  Yet  he  was  far  from  conceiving  the  Spirit  as 
a  mere  power  or  attribute ;  he  considered  him  an  inde- 
pendent personality,  like  the  Logos.  '  With  (Jod,'  says 
he  (A  dr.  J/ceres.  iv,  '20,  §  1), '  are  ever  the  Word  and  tiie 
Wisdom,  the  Son  and  tlie  Spirit,  through  whom  and  in 
whom  he  freely  made  all  things,  to  whom  he  said,  "  Let 
us  malic  man  in  our  image,  after  our  likeness." '  But 
he  speaks  more  of  the  operations  than  of  the  nature  of 
the  Holy  (Jhost.  The  Spirit  predicted  in  the  prophets 
the  coming  of  Christ;  has  been  near  to  man  in  all  di- 
vine ordinances;  communicates  the  knowledge  of  the 
Father  and  the  Son;  gives  believers  the  consciousness 
of  Sonsliip;  is  fellowsliip  with  Christ,  the  pledge  of  im- 
perishalilc  life,  and  the  ladder  on  which  we  ascend  to 
God"(Scliaff,  §80). 

4.  The  Trinity.— On  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  the 
language  of  Irenicus  is  perhaps  plainer  and  more  incon- 
trovertible tliau  that  of  any  other  of  the  early  Church 
fatlii  rs,  and  yet  both  Arians  and  Socinians  have  some- 
time s  j. resumed  to  claim  him  as  a  supporter  of  their  ])e- 
euliar  1  licorics.  I'.ut  we  have  his  own  expressions  mak- 
ing both  Clirist  and  the  Holy  Spirit  ])arts  of  the  supreme 
divinity.  Nay,  Clirist  is  often  expressly  declared  to  be 
God.  Thus,  in  a  passage  in  which  Iren.cus  is  comment- 
ing on  the  prophecy  respecting  the  birth  of  Emmanuel 
he  says :  "  Can  fully,  then,  has  the  Holy  Ghost  ])ointed 
out,  by  what  has  been  said,  his  birth  from  a  virgin,  and 
his  essence,  that  he  is  God.  for  the  name  I'^mmanuel  in- 
dicates this"  (iii,  21,4);  and  again,  in  allusion  to  the 
Father:  "With  him  vcre  always  present  the.  Word  and 
Wiidom,  the  Son  and  the  Spirit,  by  whom  and  in  whom, 
freely  and  spontaneously,  he  made  all  things;  to  wliom, 
also,  he  spoke,  saying, '  Let  us  make  man  after  our  im- 
age and  likeness.' "  Indeed,  Dr.  vSchaff  (Ch.  J/iyt.  i,  28G) 
seems  hardly  justifietl  in  his  statement  that "  of  a  supra- 


mundane  trinity  of  essence  Irenjeus  betrays  but  faint 
indications."  He  continually  quotes  from  Genesis,  with 
the  object  of  showing  that  both  Christ  and  the  Holy 
Spirit  existed  with  the  F'ather  anterior  to  all  creation 
("ante  omnem  constitutionem").  With  a  writer  in  the 
B7it.  and  For.  Evany.  Rev.  (1869,  p.  12),  we  are  inclined 
to  believe  that  the  word  "  hands"  is  used  by  Irenaus 
to  indicate  that  they  are  both  co-workers  of  the  Father 
rather  than  his  subordinate  workman  (compare  Ebrard, 
Kirchen-  vnd Bogmengesch.  i,  110  and  111, note  8).  "In 
all  things  and  through  all  things  there  is  one  (iod,  the 
Father,  and  one  Word,  and  one  Son,  and  one  Spirit,  and 
one  salvation  to  all  that  believe  in  him."  Another  very 
beautiful  passage  "  reveals  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
as  being,  in  fact,  wrapped  up  in  the  official  title  by  which 
the  Saviour  is  designated."  Says  he :  "  In  the  name  of 
Christ  (iii,  18,  3)  is  implied  he  that  anoints,  he  that  is 
anointed,  and  the  unction  itself  with  which  he  is  anoint- 
ed. And  it  is  the  i'ather  who  anoints,  but  the  Son  who 
is  anointed  by  the  Spirit,  who  is  the  unction,  as  the 
word  declares  by  Isaiah, '  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon 
me,  because  he  hath  anointed  me,'  thus  pointing  out  the 
anointing  Father,  the  anointed  Son,  and  the  Unction 
which  is  the  Spirit"  —  certainly  "  a  rich  and  pregnant 
thought,  which  will  bear  much  consideration.  It  is 
very  striking  and  satisfactory  to  find  the  doctrine  of 
the  three  divine  persons  thus  developed  out  of  the  very 
name  which  the  Saviour  bears.  Nor  does  there  seem 
anything  fanciful  in  the  reasoning;  for,  as  we  cariuot 
think  of  an  anointed  one  without  necessarily  thinking 
also  of  one  who  anoints,  and  of  the  unction  with  which 
he  is  anointed,  we  are  thus  led  to  conceive,  by  a  simple 
remembrance  of  our  Lord's  official  designation,  of  the 
Father,  the  anointer,  the  Son,  the  anointed,  and  the 
S]iirit,  the  living  unction  who  came  down,  in  infinite 
fulness,  from  the  Father  on  the  Son — the  three-one  God, 
being  by  means  of  a  single  word  thus  liroiii:bt  lif  tore  us 
as  the  God  of  our  salvation"  {Brit.  ai<d  For.  l^noin.Eer. 
1869.  p.  13).  With  all  these  direct  testimonies  staring  us 
in  the  face,  it  is  certainly  ridiculous  to  see  the  (ii(/rts  on 
the  part  of  some  Eationalistic  theologians  to  assert  that 
Irenaeus  was  not  strictly  Trinitarian  in  his  views  on  this 
subject.  But  more  than  this :  it  was  this  self-same  Irc- 
na?us  who  opposed  the  Philonic  doctrine  of  the  Xoyvc, 
which  other  Church  fathers,  especially  of  the  Alexan- 
drian school,  seemed  so  ready  to  accept,  as  Theophilus 
of  Antiochia,  and  even  Tertulliau  (comp.  Ebrard,  A'jV- 
chen-  V.  Doymengesch.  i,  116. 

5.  Redemption.  —  Of  all  the  Church  fathers,  Irenaeus 
was  the  first  who  gave  a  careful  analysis  of  the  Avork  of 
redemption,  "and  his  view,"  says  Dr.  Schaff  {Ch.  Jlist. 
i,  297),  "is  by  far  the  deepest  and  soundest  we  find  in- 
the  first  three  centuries.  Christ,  he  teaches,  as  the  sec- 
ond Adam,  repeated  in  himself  the  entire  life  of  man, 
from  birth  to  death  and  hades,  from  childhood  to  man- 
hood, and,  as  it  were,  summed  up  that  life  and  brought 
it  under  one  head  (this  is  the  sense  of  his  frequent  ex- 
pression, 'AvnKt^aXatovv,  avaKKpaXatwatr,  rccapitu- 
lare,  recapitulatio),  with  the  double  purpose  (;f  restoring 
humanity  from  its  fall  and  carrying  it  to  jjcrfeclion. 
Ivedemi)tion  comprises  the  taking  away  of  sin  by  the 
perfect  obedience  of  Christ,  the  destruction  of  death  by 
victory  over  the  devil,  and  the  communication  of  a  new 
divine  life  to  man.  To  accomplish  this  work,  the  Re- 
deemer must  unite  in  himself  the  divine  and  human 
natures;  for  only  as  God  could  he  do  what  man  could 
not,  and  only  as  man  could  he  do,  in  a  legitimate  way, 
what  man  should.  By  the  voluntary  disobedience  of 
Adam  the  devil  gained  a  power  over  man,  but  in  an  un- 
fair way,  by  fraud  {dtssuasio).  By  the  voluntary  obe- 
dience of  Christ  that  power  was  wrested  from  him  by 
lawful  means  (by  svadela,  ])ersuasion,  annomicement  of 
truth,  not  overreaching  or  deception).  This  took  place 
first  in  the  temptation,  in  which  Christ  renewed  or  re- 
capitulated the  struggle  of  Adam  with  Satan,  but  de- 
feated the  seducer,  and  thereby  liberated  man  from  liib 
thraldom.    But  then  the  whole  life  of  Christ  was  a  con- 
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tinned  victorious  conflict  with  Satan,  and  a  constant 
obedience  to  God.  This  obedience  was  completed  in 
the  suffering  and  death  on  the  tree  of  the  cross,  and  thus 
blotted  out  the  disobedience  which  the  first  Adam  had 
committed  on  the  tree  of  knowledge.  It  is,  however, 
only  the  negative  side.  To  this  is  added  the  commu- 
nication of  a  new  divine  princijjle  of  life,  and  the  per- 
fecting of  the  idea  of  humanity  tirst  effected  by  Christ." 
See  Kede>ii»tion  ;  Okigkn.    , 

G.  The  Sacraments. — On  this  subject,  perhaps  more 
than  upon  any  other  on  which  Irenwus  has  written,  we 
meet  with  a  vagueness  of  expression  wliich  hardly  ena- 
bles us  definitely  to  determine  what  he  actually  believed. 
But  even  '•  Romanists  tacitly  admit  that  he  says  noth- 
ing of  confirmation,  ordination,  marriage,  or  extreme 
unction  favorable  to  the  sacramental  character  which 
they  assign  to  these  rites.  And  this  is  ^  very  strong 
negative  testimony  against  the  correctness  of  their  opin- 
ions. If  such  an  early  writer  as  Iromvus,  in  the  course 
of  a  lengthened  theological  work,  which  naturally  led 
him  to  the  ordinances  as  well  as  doctrines  of  the  Church, 
has  not  a  word  to  say  in  regard  to  the  above  so-called 
sacraments,  the  inference  is  pretty  clear  that  they  were 
not  recognised  as  such  in  his  day.  .  .  .  IMassuet  makes 
a  very  lame  attempt  to  prove  from  the  writings  of  Ire- 
nseus  that  the  sacrament  of  penance  was  practised  in  the 
Church  of  his  day.  There  can  be  no  doubt  tliat  the 
passages  to  which  he  refers  (i,  6,  3 ;  13,  5)  prove  that 
public  confession  of  flagrant  sins  was  common  in  the 
Church  of  the  "id  century.  This  was  called  exoniologe- 
sis,  and  seems  to  have  been  indispensable  for  the  removal 
of  the  censures  of  the  Church.  But  there  is  nothing  to 
indicate  its  sacramental  character,  and  not  a  shadow  of 
support  can  be  derived  from  it  for  the  popish  practice 
of  auricular  confession"  {Brit,  and  For,  Ecung.  Rev,  Jan. 
1869,  p.  18).     See  Confession. 

Oi  Infant  Baptism  the  first  clear  trace  is  found  in  the 
writings  of  our  author,  who  thus  writes  of  the  sacrament 
of  baptism  (ii,  22,  4) :  "  Christ  came  to  save  all  who  are 
regenerated  by  him,  infants  and  little  children,  and 
boys,  and  youths,  and  elders."  Ho  thus  applies  it  to  all 
ages,  Christ  having  passed  through  all  the  stages  of 
life  f  >r  this  purpose.  Neander  says  of  this  passage 
(^tlist.  Christian  Dogmas,  i,  230)  :  "  If  by  the  phrase  re- 
nasci  in  Beam  (in  the  Latin  transl.)  baptism  is  intend- 
ed, it  contains  a  proof  of  infant  baptism.  Infantes  and 
parvuli  are  distinguished;  the  latter  possess  a  devel- 
oped consciousness,  hence  to  them  Christ  is  a  pattern 
cf  piety,  while  to  the  infantes  he  merely  gives  an  objec- 
tive sanctification ;  we  must  therefore  understand  the 
latter  to  mean  quite  little  children."  But  the  statement 
of  Iren;i3us  leads  us  to  infer  that  he  believed  in  the  doc- 
trine of  baptismal  regeneration,  which  is  strengthened 
by  another  passage  (iii,  17,  1) :  "  And  again,  giving  to 
the  disciples  the  power  of  regeneration  unto  God,  he 
said  to  them, '  Go  and  teach  all  nations,  baptizing  them 
in  the  name  of  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.'"  (Compare  an  article  on  this  subject  in  the 
A  merican  Presbijterian  Review,  April,  1867,  p.  239  sq. ; 
Schaff,  Church  History,  i,  402.) 

On  the  Lord's  Supper,  also,  the  indefinite  statements 
of  Irenieus  have  given  rise  to  much  dispute.  Roman- 
ists stoutly  affirm  that  he  declares  in  favor  of  their  doc- 
trine of  transubstantiation,  and  the  real  presence ;  but 
this  arises  from  a  variable  reading  of  one  passage,  of 
which  Neander  says  (p.  238),  '•  According  to  one  read- 
ing it  is  said,  Verbum  quod  offertur  Deo,  which  must 
mean  the  Logos  which  is  presented  to  God ;  therefore, 
the  sacrifice  would  refer  to  the  jjresentation  of  Christ 
himself.  Yet  we  can  hardlj'  make  up  our  minds  to  ac- 
cept this  as  the  opinion  of  Irena?us,  who  always  says 
that  Christians  must  consecrate  all  to  God  in  Christ's 
name  ;  for  example,  Eccksia  offert  jjer  Jesum  Christum. 
We  cannot  doubt  that  the  other  reading  is  the  correct 
one,  Verbum  jjer  quod  efftrfur  Deo."  Dr.  Schaff  also  de- 
clines to  give  the  Romanists  a  hearing  on  this  point, 
and  argues  fiu-ther,  that  Irena?us  "in  another  place  (iv, 


18  und  passim)  calls  the  bread  and  wine,  after  consecra- 
tion, 'antitypes,'  implying  the  continued  distinction  of 
their  substance  from  tlie  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  Tliis 
expression  in  itself,  indeed,  might  be  understootl  as  mere- 
ly contrasting  here  the  Supper,  as  the  substance,  with 
the  Old-Testament  Passover,  its  type;  as  Peter  calls 
baptism  the  antitype  of  the  saving  water  of  the  flood  (1 
Pet.  iii,  20,  21).  But  the  connection,  and  the  iisus  lo- 
quendi  of  the  earlier  Greek  fathers,  require  us  to  take 
the  term  antitype  in  the  sense  of  type,  or,  more  precise- 
ly, as  the  antithesis  of  archetype.  The  bread  and  wine 
rejiresent  and  exhibit  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  as 
the  archetype,  and  correspond  to  them  as  a  copy  to  the 
original.  In  exactly  the  same  sense  it  is  said  in  Heb. 
ix,  24  (comp.  viii,  5),  that  the  earthly  sanctuary  is  the 
antitype,  that  is,  the  copy  of  the  heavenly"  (i,  3.S7). 
We  think  Irenanis  speaks  uKirc  dctiiiitcly  of  this  ordi- 
nance in  one  of  the  Fragincnis  (  xxxviii,  iSlassuet),  iVoni 
which  it  clearly  follows  that  he  by  no  means  believed 
in  the  opus  operatum  of  the  Romanists.  (Comp.  Brit. 
and  For.  Evang.  Review,  Jan.  1869,  p.  19,  20.) 

7.  The  Church.— By  the  peculiar  attitude  in  which 
Irenseus  placed  himself  when  combating  the  Gnostic 
heresies,  he  became  unconsciously  one  of  the  most  elab- 
orate writers  on  the  early  Church  that  now  remains  to 
us,  and  the  utterances  of  no  other  of  the  early  Church 
fathers  have  so  frequently  been  misinterpreted  to  prop 
up  the  claims  of  Romanism  as  those  of  Irentieus.  It  is 
beyond  question  that  the  Romanists,  as  well  as  High- 
Church  prelatists,  however  hesitatingly,  misconstrued 
the  statements  of  Irenajus  in  defence  of  the  Church  of 
Christ  against  Valentinus,  Basilides,  Marcion,  and  other 
schismatics,  who  in  his  time  threatened  the  verj'  life  of 
the  early  Christian  Church,  as  statements  favoring  the 
doctrine  of  apostolic  succession  (q.  v.).  Irenieus,  evident- 
ly in  defence  of  his  Church,  and  as  an  opponent  of  the 
heretics,  presents  a  "  historical  chain  of  bishops."  Says 
he  (iii,  3, 1), "  AVe  are  in  a  position  to  reckon  up  those 
who  were  by  the  apostles  instituted  bishops  in  the 
churches,  and  the  successors  of  these  bishops  to  our  own 
timcj."  But,  in  naming  the  bishops  in  their  historical 
order,  he  "  never  dreams  of  ascribing  to  them  any  sort 
of  spiritual  influence  or  authority  which  was  ])ropagated 
from  one  to  another.  To  show  that  he  could  link  his- 
toricall}'^  Eleutherius,  who  was  then  head  of  the  Church 
of  Rome,  with  the  apostles,  who  were  supposed  to  have 
founded  that  Church,  was  the  sole  and  simple  object 
contemplated  by  our  author  in  reference  to  the  succes- 
sion." In  his  arguments  with  the  Yalentinians,  IMarci- 
onites,  and  others,  he  endeavors  to  jjrove,  by  constant 
appeals  to  the  Scriptures,  that  tlieir  doctrines  were  not 
in  harmonj'  with  the  inspired  writings.  "  Had  he  found 
'  the  truth'  among  them,  he  would  have  had  no  occasion 
to  treat  of  the  succession  at  all,  but  would  ac  once  have 
owned  them  as  forming  a  part  of  the  Catholic  Church," 
which  he  defined,  not  as  Romanists  and  High-Church- 
men, to  be  only  where  the  pope's  supremacy  is  acknowl- 
edged, or  the  Episcopal  Church  doctrines  are  adhered  to, 
but,  he  says,  "  Ubi  ecclesia" — putting  the  Church  first, 
in  the  genuine  catholic  spirit  (iii,  24) — "  ibi  et  Spiritus 
Dei;  et  ubi  Spiritus  Dei,  iUic  ecclesia  et  omnis  gratia," 
or,  as  Dr.  Schaff  says,  I'rotestantism  would  put  it  con- 
versely: "Where  the  Spirit  of  God  is,  there  is  the 
Church ;  and  where  the  Church  is,  there  is  the  Spirit  of 
God  and  all  grace." 

8.  The  Millennium. — The  peculiar  millennial  views  of 
Irenaius,  which  stamp  him,  by  his  close  adherence  to 
Papias,  as  a  Chiliast,  we  hardly  care  to  touch ;  thej'  are 
certainly  the  weak  spot  in  our  author,  and  deserve  to  be 
passed  not  only  without  comment,  but  even  unnoticed. 
They  are  brought  out  specially  near  the  end  of  his  great 
work  (v,  32-36),  declaring  a  future  reign  of  the  saints 
on  earth ;  arguing  that  such  promises  of  Scripture  as 
those  in  Gen.  xiii,  14 ;  Matt,  xxvi,  27-29,  etc.,  can  have 
no  other  interpretation. 

9.  The  Easter  Conti-oversi/. — The  personal  character 
of  Irenseus,  of  which  we  have  as  yet  said  but  little,  is 
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perhaps  best  illustrated  by  his  conduct  in  the  Easter 
controversy  (q.  v.).  Determined  to  work  for  a  union  of 
all  Christians  (iv,  33, 7),  he  displayed  an  irenical  dispo- 
sition in  all  disputes  about  unessential  outward  things, 
and  more  especially  in  his  mediation  between  Victor, 
then  bishop  of  Kome,  and  the  Asiatic  churches. 

10.  Teslimomjto  the  Scriptures.— The  influence  which 
Irena'us  exerted  at  this  time,  and  in  other  controversies 
that  preceded,  adds  additional  interest  to  the  writings  of 
this  Church  father,  and  makes  especially  valuable  any 
testimony  that  he  may  have  left  us  on  the  authenticity 
of  the  sacred  writings.  A  leading  representative  of  the 
Asiatic  Joliannean  school  of  the  second  half  of  the  2d 
centurj',  born  ere  the  apostle  John  had  departed  this 
life,  and  consequently  called  by  Eusebius  "  a  disciple  of 
the  apostles,"  and  by  Jerome  "  the  disciple  of  John  the 
apostle,"  he  bears  us  such  direct  testimony  in  behalf  of 
the  Gospels,  or,  as  Eusebius  terms  them,  the  "  Homolo- 
goumena,"  that  it  becomes  to  us  of  the  very  highest  im- 
portance among  the  external  proofs  of  their  genuine- 
ness, more  especially  at  the  present  moment,  in  face  of 
the  denials  of  this  truth  by  Rationalists,  and  by  those 
"  who  take  up  themes  which  lie  outside  of  their  chosen 
studies,  or  with  which  they  are  not  profoundly  convers- 
ant," among  them  figuring  no  less  a  personage  than  the 
distinguished  English  historian  Froude  {Short  Esscn/s 
on  Great  Subjects).  Now  what  does  Irenseus  say  of 
the  Gospels  ?  "  We  have  not  received,"  he  says,  "  the 
knowledge  of  the  way  of  our  salvation  by  any  others 
than  those  by  whom  the  Gospel  has  been  brought  to 
us ;  which  Gospel  they  first  preached,  and  afterwards  by 
the  will  of  God  committed  to  writing,  that  it  might  be 
for  time  to  come  the  foundation  and  pillar  of  the  faith." 
Here  follows  a  declaration  that  the  first  Gospel  was 
written  among  the  Jews  by  JIatthew ;  the  second  by 
Mark,  a  companion  of  Peter ;  the  third  by  Luke,  a  com- 
panion of  Paul ;  and  the  fourth  by  John,  of  whom  he 
says,  "Afterwards  John,  the  disciple  of  the  Lord,  who 
also  leaned  upon  his  breast,  he  likewise  published  a  gos- 
pel while  he  dwelt  in  Ephesus,  in  Asia."  "  Let  us  as- 
sume now  that  Irenaeus — between  whom  and  the  apos- 
tles there  is  only  one  intervening  link — was  an  honest 
man  and  an  intelligent  man ;  in  skort,  that  he  is  a  com- 
petent witness.  At  the  time  when  he  knew  Polycarp, 
were  the  four  Gospels  extant  and  acknowledged  author- 
ities in  the  Church?  ^Ve  will  here  confine  the  question 
to  the  Gospel  of  John  (([.  v.),  which  is  now  so  much  a 
topic  of  controversy.  Was  or  was  not  this  gospel  re- 
ceived as  the  production  of  him  whose  name  it  bears  by 
Polycarp  and  his  contemporaries  at  the  time  to  which 
Ircniuus,  in  his  graphic  reminiscence,  refers?  If  it  was 
thus  received — received  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ephe- 
sus, in  the  very  region  where  John  had  lived  to  so  ad- 
vanced an  age,  and  where  his  followers  and  acquain- 
tances survived — it  will  be  vcr}'  difficult  to  disprove  its 
genuineness.  But  if  it  was  not  thus  received,  when,  we 
ask,  can  it  be  supiMjscd  to  have  first  seen  the  light? 
Who  contrived  a  book  of  which  Polycarp  had  known 
nothing,  and  palmed  it  off  on  him  and  on  the  whole  cir- 
cle of  Johannean  disciples  and  churches  in  Asia?  How 
is  it  that  Ircnneus  knows  nothing  of  the  late  discovery 
or  promulgation  of  so  valuable  a  book?  Why  does  he 
not  mention  the  momentous  fact— if,  indeed,  it  be  a  fact 
— that  after  his  interviews  with  Polycarp  there  was 
found  somewhere,  or  put  forth  by  somebody,  this  price- 
less treasure?  It  is  ol)viou3  that  Irenaius  would  have 
had  sometliing  to  say  of  the  extraordinary  concealment 
and  final  appearance  of  this  Gospel  history  had  he  re- 
membered a  time  or  known  of  a  time  since  John's  death 
when  this  Gospel  had  not  been  a  familiar  and  prized 
possession  of  the  Church.  This  testimony  of  Iren.Tus 
is  a  tough  piece  of  evidence.  Here  we  have  specific 
declarations  as  to  what  he  had  himself  seen  and  heard. 
Yet  the  attempt  is  made  to  disparage  the  value  of  this 
testimony  on  the  ground  of  the  following  passage,  which 
stands  in  connection  with  his  statements  al)out  the  com- 
position of  the  several  gospels :  •  Nor  can  tliere  be  more 


or  fewer  gospels  than  these.  For  as  there  are  four  re- 
gions of  the  world  in  which  we  live,  and  four  catholic 
spirits,  and  the  Church  is  spread  all  over  the  earth,  and 
the  Gospel  is  the  pillar  and  foundation  of  the  Church, 
and  the  spirit  of  life,  in  like  manner  was  it  fit  it  should 
have  four  pillars,  breathmg  on  all  sides  incorruption 
and  refreshing  mankind.  Whence  it  is  manifest  that 
the  Word,  the  former  of  all  things,  who  sits  upon  the 
cherubim  and  upholds  all  things,  having  appeared  to 
men,  has  given  us  a  Gospel  of  a  fourfold  character,  but 
joined  in  one  spirit.'  (Here  follows  a  brief  characteri- 
zation of  the  several  gospels  in  their  relation  to  one  an- 
other.) That  this  is  a  fanciful  (if  one  will,  a  puerile) 
observation  there  is  no  reason  to  deny ;  but  how  it  can 
in  the  least  invalidate  the  credibility  of  the  author's 
testimony  on  a  matter  of  fact  within  his  cognizance,  it  is 
impossible  to .  see.  If  these  analogies  had  exerted  any 
influence  in  determining  Irenseus's  acceptance  of  the 
foiu:  gospels  of  the  canon,  the  case  would  be  different. 
But  Froude  admits  that  such  M-as  not  the  fact.  He  ac- 
cepts the  Gospels  on  account  of  the  historical  proof  of 
their  genuineness,  as  he  repeatedly  affirms,  and  inde- 
l)endently  of  these  supposed  analogies.  It  is  the  estab- 
lished and  exclusive  authority  of  the  four  gospels  that 
sends  him  after  these  fancied  analogies  and  accounts  for 
the  suggestion  of  them.  The  suggestion  of  them,  there- 
fore, strengthens  instead  of  weakens  the  evidence  in  be- 
half of  the  canonical  evangelists,  because  it  shows  how 
firm  and  long-settled  must  have  been  the  recognition  of 
them  in  the  Church.  It  is  even  a  hasty  inference  from 
such  a  passage  that  the  author  was  intellectually  weak. 
If  this  inference  is  to  be  drawn  from  such  an  observa- 
tion, the  ablest  of  the  fathers,  as  Augustine,  must  be 
equally  condemned.  Men  who  are  not  deficient  in  abil- 
ity may  say  sometimes  rather  foolish  things.  ...  On 
the  whole,  Irenteus  is  distinguished  for  the  soundness 
and  clearness  of  his  understanding.  (See  Schaft'  in  the 
first  part  of  our  article.)  He  is  rather  averse  to  specu- 
lation, being  of  a  pr  xtical  turn.  There  is  hardly  one 
of  the  early  ecclesiastical  writers  who,  in  all  the  quali- 
ties that  made  up  a  trustworthy  witness,  is  to  be  set  be- 
fore him.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that,  in  his 
statements  concerning  the  origin  and  authority  of  the 
Gospels,  he  represents  the  Christians  of  his  time.  It  is 
not  the  sentiment  of  an  individual  merely,  but  the  state 
of  things,  the  general  judgment  of  the  Church,  which 
he  brings  before  us.  No  good  reason  can  lie  given  for 
this  general,  exclusive  recognition  of  the  Gospels  now 
included  in  our  canon,  no  even  plausible  solution  of  the 
fact  can  be  rendered,  unless  it  be  granted  that  they  were 
really  handed  down  from  the  days  of  the  apostks,  and 
were  thus  known  to  embody  the  testimony  of  eye-wit- 
nesses and  ear-witnesses  of  the  events  which  they  re- 
cord. Had  Poh'carp  known  nothing  of  John's  Gospel 
— or,  knowing  of  it,  had  he  rejected  it — it  is  impossible 
that  Irenieus  and  his  contemporaries  should  have  been 
ignorant  of  the  fact.  It  is  proved  by  the  most  con- 
vincing array  of  circumstantial  evidence  that  Polycarp, 
a  personal  acquaintance  of  John  the  Apostle,  an  honor- 
ed bishop  in  the  neighborhood  where  John  had  labored 
and  died,  considered  the  fourth  gospel  to  be  his  compo- 
sition" (Dr.  G.  P.  Fisher,  of  Yale  College,  in  the  Inde- 
pendent, Feb.  4,  1869 ;  comp.  the  reply  to  Dr.  Davidson 
[Introd.  to  the  N.  Test.  Lond.  18(38,  2  vols.  8vo],  in  the 
Brit,  and  For.  Ev.  Rev.  Jan.  1869,  p.  4-8).  In  a  simi- 
lar strain  argues  Mr.  Westcott  {History  of  the  Neto  Test. 
Ca~:3)i) :  "  In  the  same  Church  where  Irenaeus  was  a 
presbyter—'  zealous  for  the  covenant  of  Christ'— Photi- 
nus  was  bishop,  already  ninety  years  old.  Like  Poly- 
carp, he  was  associated  with  the  generation  of  St.  John, 
and  must  have  been  born  before  the  books  of  the  N.  T. 
were  all  written.  And  how,  then,  can  it  be  supposed 
with  reason  that  forgeries  came  into  use  in  his  time, 
which  he  must  have  been  able  to  detect  by  his  own 
knowledge  ?  that  they  were  received  without  suspicion 
or  reserve  in  the  church  over  which  he  presided  ?  It 
is  possible  to  weaken  the  connection  of  facts  by  arbitrary 
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hj-potheses;  but,  interpreted  according  to  their  natural 
meaning,  they  tell  of  a  Church  united  by  its  head  with 
the  times  of  St.  John,  to  which  the  books  of  the  N.  T. 
furnished  the  unaffected  language  of  hope,  and  resigna- 
tion, and  triumph.  And  the  testimony  of  Irenseus  is 
the  testimony  of  the  Church."  But  not  only  to  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  Gospels  does  Irenaeus  bear  his  testimo- 
ny, lie  also  furnishes  conclusive  evidence  in  support 
of  other  N.-T.  books  which  have  been  questioned  (see 
Brit,  and  For.  Ev.  Rev.  1869,  p.  7  sq.). 

11.  Canon  of  Scripture.  —  Not  a  little  surprising,  but 
agreeably  so,  it  must  be  to  the  Christian  of  the  present 
day  to  find  that  in  the  days  of  Irenasus,  even  when  the 
canon  of  Scripture  could  not  be  expected  to  have  been 
so  accurately  defined  as  it  afterwards  was,  we  tind,  with 
the  exception  of  the  spurious  additions  to  Daniel,  found 
in  the  Septuagint,  and  the  boolis  of  Baruch,  quoted  un- 
der the  name  of  Jeremiah,  no  writings  of  the  O.  T.,  ac- 
knowledged as  forming  part  of  the  O.-T.  canon,  which 
Protestants  do  not  include  in  it  at  the  present  day. 
So  likewise  of  the  N.  T.,  the  only  book  not  now  accept- 
ed, but  to  which  Irenreus  credited  canonical  authority, 
is  the  "  Shepherd  of  Hernias."     Altogether,  "  with  the 

most  inconsitlerable   exceptions the  canon  of 

both  the  O.  and  N.  T.,  then  accepted  by  the  Church,  was 
coincident  and  conterminous  with  our  own."  But  more 
than  this,  by  the  language  which  Irenasus  uses,  we  find 
the  Church  of  his  daj^  harmonizing  with  and  justifying 
the  very  highest  claims  that  have  ever  been  advanced 
in  support  of  the  inspired  authority  and  infallible  accu- 
racy of  the  canonical  writings.  The  utterance  which 
Irenjeus  has  made  on  this  subject  Romanists  have  sought 
to  turn  to  account  in  their  assertions  of  the  authority 
of  tradition  as  co-ordinate  with  that  of  Scripture.  But 
though,  as  was  natural  in  such  an  early  ^vriter,  Irenseus 
often  refers  to  the  apostolic  traditions  preserved  in  the 
churches,  he  never  ascribes  to  these  au  authority  inde- 
pentlent  of  Scripture. 

12.  Literature.— Beaven, Lifr  o/'/m/a/i.'i  ( Lond.  1841) ; 
Schaff,  IrencEUs,  in  Ber  Deulsfln  Khrh,  nfrcund,  vol.  v 
(Mercersb.  1852) ;  Gervaise,  La  I  /<  */(-  .s'.  Irenee  (Paris, 
1723,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  Stieren,  art. ''  Irenieus,"  in  Ersch  u. 
Gruber,  Enci/klop,  vol.  ii,  sec.  xxiii ;  jMassuet,  Disserta- 
tiones  in  Irencei  lihros,  prefixed  to  his  edition  of  the  Op- 
era ;  Deyling,  Iremvus,  evum/elicm  veritatis  confessor  ac 
testis  (Lips.  1721),  .against  Massuet;  CeiMier, If isf. (j/eiie?: 
des  Aitteui-s  sacres  et  Eccles.  i,  495  sq. ;  Fabricius,  Bibl. 
Groic.  vii,  75  sq. ;  Bohringer,  Kirchenf/esch.  in  Bior/ra- 
phieii,  vol.  i ;  IVIohler,  Patrologie,  vol.  ii ;  Ritter,  Gesch. 
der  Philos.  i,  345  sq. ;  Duncker,  Des  heil.  Iren.  Christol.  i. 
Zmammenhanfie  m.  d.  theol.  und  anthropol.  Grundlehren 
darijestellt  (1843,  8vo);  Graul,  D.  christlich  Kirche  a.  d. 
Schwelle  d.  Iren.  Zeitalters  (Lpz.  1860),  a  very  valuable 
little  work  of  168  pages,  in  which  "the  position  of  Ire- 
nseus is  sketched  with  a  bold  and  firm  hand ;"  Schrockh, 
Kirchengeschichte,  iii,  192  sq. ;  Schaff,  Church  Ilistori/, 
vol.  i  (see  Index);  Neander,  Church  History, vo\.\  (see 
Index) ;  Shedd,  Ilistori/  of  Doctrines  (see  Index) ;  Har- 
rison, Whose  are  tlie  Fathers?  (see  Index);  Augusti, 
Dogmenf/esch.  voL  i  and  ii ;  Baumgarten-Crusius,  Do;;- 
menrjesch.  (see  Index) ;  Bullet.  Thmlog.  1869,  Oct.  25,  p. 
319;  ^ei'.  de  deux  Mondes,  1865,  February  15,  art.  viii; 
Christian  Remembrancer,  Jidv,  1853,  p.  226 ;  Herzog, 
Real-Enci/klopddie,  vii,  46  sq. "   (J.  H.  W.) 

Irenasus,  St.,  a  Tuscan  martyr,  flourished  in  the 
second  half  of  the  3d  century.  But  very  little  is  known 
of  the  history  of  his  life.  He  suffered  martyrdom  dur- 
ing the  persecutions  under  the  emperor  Aurelius  (275), 
and  is  commemorated  in  the  Roman  Church  July  3.— 
Tillemont,  Menioires  Eccles.  vol.  iv ;  Hoefer,  Nour.  Biog. 
Generule,  xxv,  948. 

Irenasus,  St.,  another  martyr,  was  bishop  of  Sir- 
mium  (now  Sirmish,  a  Hungarian  village),  his  native 
country,  at  the  beginning  of  the  4th  century.  Many 
inducements  were  offered  him  by  the  then  governor  of 
the  country,  Probus,  who,  no  doubt,  acted  under  instruc- 
tions from  the  emperors  Diocletian  and  Jlaximus,  to  re- 


nounce Christianity,  but,  all  proving  futile,  he  was  at 
last  beheaded,  after  having  been  subjected  to  various  tor- 
tures. Though  but  little  is  known  of  this  Irenajus's  per- 
sonal history,  it  is  evident,  from  the  efforts  of  the  gov- 
ernor to  secure  his  adhesion  to  the  heathen  practices, 
that  he  was  a  man  of  great  influence.  The  date  of  his 
death  is  not  accurately  known.  Some  think  it  to  be 
March  25,  the  day  on  which  his  death  is  commemora- 
ted bj-  Romanists ;  others  put  it  April  6,  A.D.  304.  See 
Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Generate,  xxv,  948 ;  Ceillier,  Hist, 
des  aut.  sacr.  iii,  27;  liutleT,  Lives  of  the  Saints,  iii,  651 
sq. ;  Real-Encyklop.  f.  d.  Kathol.  IJeutschlaml,  v,  715  sq. 
(J.H.W.) 

Irenasus,  bishop  of  Tyre,  flourished  in  the  first  half 
of  the  5th  century.  He  was  originally  a  count  of  the 
empire,  and  first  took  jjart  in  ecclesiastical  affairs  at  the 
Council  of  Ephesus,  A.D.  431,  where  he  represented  the 
emperor  Theodosius  as  assistant  to  Candidius,  to  settle 
the  controversy  between  Cyril  and  Nestorius,  and  their 
respective  followers.  Both  he  and  Candidius  favored 
Nestorius,  and,  failing  to  prevent  his  condemnation  at 
the  council,  did  their  utmost,  on  their  return  to  court,  to 
counteract  on  the  emperor's  mind  the  influence  and  de- 
cision of  the  Cyrillians  against  Nestorius.  For  a  time 
they  succeeded  well,  as  their  representations  "bore  on 
their  ver\'  face  the  impress  of  truth."  But  the  Cyrillian 
party  predominating,  and  John,  the  secretary  of  Cj-ril, 
appearing  himself  at  court  to  counteract  the  efforts  of 
IreiKieus  and  Candidius,  the  feeble  sovereign  was  soon 
turned  in  favor  of  the  Cyrillian  party,  and  Irenseus  him- 
self was  banished  from  the  court  about  A.D.  435.  He 
at  once  betook  himself  to  his  friends,  the  Oriental  bish- 
ops, and  by  them  -was  raised  to  the  bishopric  of  Tj're  m 
444.  The  emjierornow  issued  an  edict  condemning  the 
Nestorians,  and,  in  addition,  it  was  ordered  that  Irenfeus 
should  be  deposed  from  the  bishopric,  and  deprived  of 
his  clerical  character.  In  448  the  sentence  was  finally 
executed.  After  his  retirement  Irena-us  WTote  a  history 
of  the  Nestorian  struggle,  mider  the  title  of  Tragoedia 
sell  Commentarii  de  7-ebus  in  Synodo  Ephesina  ac  in  Ori- 
y-nte  gestis.  The  original,  which  was  written  in  Greek, 
is  lost,  and  only  parts  of  it  remain  to  us  in  a  Latin  trans- 
lation published  by  Christian  Lupus,  under  the  inaccu- 
rate title  of  Variorum  Patrum  Epistolce  ad  Concilium 
Ephesinum  pertinentis  (Louv.  1682).  See  Mansi,  Saa: 
Concil.  Nov.  Collect,  v,  417, 731 ;  Tillemont,  Mem.  Eccles. 
xiv ;  Cave,  Hist.  Litt.  sub.  ann.  444 ;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog. 
Gen.  xxv,  949 ;  Neander,  Ch.  Hist,  ii,  468  sq.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Irenseus,  a  pseudonym  for  the  celebrated  Church 
historian  Joiiaxn  Kaiu.  Ludwig  Gieseler  (q.  v.). 

Irenaeus,  Christoph,  one  of  the  most  zealous  de- 
fendants of  the  doctrine  of  the  Flacians,  was  born  at 
Schweidnitz,  near  the  middle  of  the  16th  century.  First 
a  deacon  at  Ascherslebenj  he  was  afterwards  called  to 
Eisleben  as  regular  pastor,  and  finally  appointed  court 
preacher  at  Weimar.  Accused  of  favoring  the  views  of 
Flacius,  a  consistent  though  much  persecuted  follower 
of  Luther,  he  ■was,  with  other  prominent  preachers  guilty 
of  the  same  failing,  dismissed  from  his  position  in  1572. 
He  now  removed  to  Austria,  where  he  published  in  1581 
a  pam])hlet  against  the  first  article  of  the  Concordien- 
formel,  under  the  title  of  Chiistojih  Irencei  E.rnmen  d. 
ersten  Artikels  v.  d.  Wirbel-Geistes  i.  d,  neven  Coumrdi- 
enbuch  von  der  Erhsiinde.  The  date  of  his  death  is  not 
known  to  us.  See  Aschbach,  Kirchen-Lex.  ii,  781.  See 
Fi.Aciis.     (J.H.AV.) 

Ireneeus,  Palkovski,  a  leamed  Russian  jiriest, 
was  liorn  ^May  ix,  17(i2.  He  acquired  a  good  knowledge 
of  Hebrew,  Latin,  French,  and  German,  then  went  to 
Hungaiy  to  study  ]ihiIosophy,  history,  and  mathematics. 
He  was  married,  but  his  great  merits  caused  him  to 
be  appointed  bishop,  although,  according  to  the  gener- 
al rules  of  the  (ireck  Church,  marriage  is  a  bar  to  a 
candidate  for  this  office.  He  died  April  29, 1823.  Ire- 
nneus  wrote  Chmnologie  ecclesiastique  (Moscow,  1797) : 
— Christiance,  oiihodoxce  dogmatico-polemicce  Theologim 
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Compendium  (:Moscow,  1802,  2  vols.  8vo),  and  commen- 
taries on  Paul's  Epistles  to  the  Romans  and  to  the  Ga- 
latians  (Kief,  1806,  2  vols.  8vo).  See  Gagarin,  Be  la 
7'hrol.  ,him  rE;;lise  Russe  (Par.  1857),  p.  53.     (J.  N.  P.) 

Irenaeus,  JKlementievski,  a  very  able  Russian 
tlK(ilni;ian.  was  born  at  Kleraentief  (Vladimir  district) 
in  Xl'oo.  Of  his  early  history  but  little  is  known  to  us. 
He  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  a  great  savant,  and  held 
the  bishopric  of  Tvar,  and,  later,  the  archbishopric  of 
Pskof,  and  died  at  St.  Petersburg  April  24,  1818.  Of 
course  he  belonged  to  the  monastic  order  of  the  Russo- 
(Jreek  Church,  for,  as  is  well  known,  the  higher  ecclesi- 
astical olKccs  of  Russia  are  accessible  only  to  monastic 
orders  (compare  Eckardt,  Modern  Russia).  Archbishop 
Irenicus  wrote  Commentaries  on  the  Twelve  minor  Propk- 
fts: — St. Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans  and  to  the  He- 
Irews : — and  also  published  some  of  his  sermons,  deliv- 
ered before  the  royal  household  at  St.  Petersburg  (1794r). 
He  likewise  translated  into  Russian  the  writings  of  sev- 
eral of  the  Church  fathers,  and  cardinal  Bellarmine's 
ComtJientar//  on  the  Psalms  (JIoscow,  1807,  2  vols.  4to) ; 
and  two  other  works  on  ascetism  by  Bellarmine.  See 
Hoefer,  Xour.  Biog.  Generale,  xxv,  949.      (J.  H.  AV.) 

Irene  {Etpi'jvi],  Peace),  empress  of  Constantinople, 
and  one  of  the  most  extraordinarj',  though  corrupt  char- 
acters of  the  Byzantine  empire,  was  born  in  Athens 
about  A.D.  725.  An  orphan,  17  years  of  age,  without 
any  fortune  except  her  beauty  and  talents,  she  excited 
the  admiration  of  the  then  reigning  emperor.  Leo  IV, 
and  in  A.D.  7G9  became  his  lawful  wife.  Her  love  for 
power,  it  is  said,  caused  her  to  commit  the  crime  of  mur- 
der, for  her  husband,  who  died  in  780,  is  generally  be- 
lieved to  have  been  poisoned  by  her.  During  his  reign 
she  had  acquired  not  only  the  love,  but  also  the  confi- 
dence of  the  emperor,  and  in  his  testament  he  declared 
her  '•  empress  guardian  of  the  Roman  world,  and  of  their 
son  Constantine  VI,"  who  was,  at  the  decease  of  Leo  IV, 
only  ten  years  of  age.  Educated  m  the  worship  of  im- 
ages, she  was  herself  an  ardent  opponent  of  the  icono- 
clasts, who  held  sway  diu-ing  the  reign  of  her  liusband, 
and  who,  even  at  one  time,  had  caused  her  banishment 
from  his  court  on  account  of  her  secret  worship  of  images, 
and  her  conspiracies  with  image- worshippers  against 
iconoclasm.  "  But,  as  soon  as  she  reigned  in  her  owm 
name  and  that  of  her  son,  Irene  most  seriously  under- 
took the  ruin  of  the  iconoclasts,  and  the  first  step  of 
her  future  persecution  was  a  general  edict  for  liberty  of 
conscience.  In  the  restoration  of  the  monks,  a  thou- 
sand images  were  exposed  to  public  veneration  ;  a  thou- 
sand legends  were  invented  of  their  sufferings  and  mira- 
cles. As  opportunities  occurred  by  death  or  removal, 
the  episcopal  seats  were  judicially  filled;  the  most  eager 
competitors  for  earthly  or  celestial  favor  anticipated  and 
flattered  the  judgment  of  their  sovereign  ;  and  the  pro- 
motion of  her  secretary,  Tarasi us,  gave  Irene  the  patri- 
arch of  Constantinople,  and  the  command  of  the  Ori- 
ental Church."  But  the  decrees  of  a  general  council 
could  only  be  repeated  efTectunlly  by  a  similar  assembly, 
and  to  this  encl  she  convened  a  council  of  bishops  at 
Constantinople,  A.D.  780.  By  this  time,  however,  the 
people  and  the  army  had  learned  to  abhor  the  worship 
of  images  in  place  of  the  true  God,  and  the  council  was 
oii|)osod  by  a  mob,  assisted  l)y  the  troops,  and  even 
driven  from  the  capital.  This  by  no  means  intimidated 
Irene  in  Iter  marked  course.  She  had  determined  on 
tlic  rcintroduction  of  image-worship  and  the  extiqiation 
of  all  iconoclasts,  and  well  did  her  zeal  for  the  restora- 
tion of  this  gross  superstition  deserve  to  be  rewarded  by 
the  Church  ((Jreek)  with  a  saintship  (which  she  still 
occupies  in  the  (ireek  calendar).  A  second  council  was 
convened  only  a  year  after  the  first  had  been  broken  up, 
but  this  time  at  Nice.  -'No  more  than  18  days  were 
allowed  for  the  consummation  of  this  important  work ; 
the  iconoclasts  appeared  not  as  judges,  but  as  criminals 
or  penitents;  the  scene  was  decorated  by  the  legates  of 
pope  Adrian  and  the  Eastern  patriarchs,  the  decrees 
were  framed  by  the  president  Tarasius,  and  ratified  bv 


the  acclamations  and  subscriptions  of  350  bishops.  They 
mianimously  pronounced  that  the  worship  of  images  is 
agreeable  to  Scripture  and  reason,  to  the  fathers  and 
councils  of  the  Church ;  but  they  hesitate  whether  that 

worship  be  relative  or  direct;  whether  the  godhead  and 
the  figure  of  Christ  be  entitled  to  the  same  mode  of  ado- 
ration. Of  this  second  Nicene  Council  the  acts  are  still 
extant ;  a  curious  monument  of  superstition  and  igno- 
rance, of  falsehood  and  folly"  (Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall 
of  the  Roman  Emjjire,  v,  37  sq.).  Meanwhile,  however, 
the  young  emperor  was  attaining  the  maturity  of  man- 
hood ;  "  the  maternal  yoke  became  more  grievous ;  and 
he  listened  to  the  favorites  of  his  own  age,  who  shared 
his  pleasures,  and  were  ambitious  of  sharing  his  power." 
But  Irene  was  by  no  means  ready  to  concede  to  her  son 
the  power  which  she  preferred  to  hold  in  her  own  hand, 
and,  ever  vigilant,  she  soon  penetrated  the  designs  of 
her  son.  As  a  consequence,  there  arose  at  court  two 
factions.  The  young  and  the  vigorous  gathered  around 
the  heir  presumptive,  and  in  790  he  actually  succeeded 
in  assuming  himself  the  government  of  affairs.  As  Con- 
stantine \\  he  became  the  lawful  emperor  of  the  Ro- 
mans, and  Irene  was  dismissed  to  a  life  of  solitude  and 
repose.  "  But  her  haughty  spirit  condescended  to  the 
arts  of  dissimulation  :  she  flattered  the  bishops  and  eu- 
nuchs, revived  the  filial  tenderness  of  the  prince,  re- 

I  gained  his  confidence,  and  betrayed  his  credulity.  The 
character  of  Constantine  was  not  destitute  of  sense  or 
s])irit;  but  his  education  had  been  studiously  neglected; 
and  the  ambitious  mother  now  exposed  to  the  public 
censure  the  vices  which  she  herself  had  nourished,  and 
the  actions  which  she  herself  had  secretly  advised." 
Meanwhile  a  powerful  conspiracy  was  also  concocted 
against  Constantine,  and  only  reached  his  ears  when 
he  knew  it  to  be  impossible  for  him  to  successfully  re- 
sist.    In  haste  he  fltd  from  the  capital.     But  his  own 

I  guards  even  had  been  bought  in  the  interests  of  Irene, 

j  and  the  emperor  was  seized  by  them  on  the  Asiatic 
shore,  and  transported  back  to  Constantinople  to  the 
porphyry  apartment  of  the  palace  where  he  had  first 
seen  the  light.  "  In  the  mind  of  Irene  ambition  had 
stifled  everj'  sentiment  of  humanity  and  nature;"  and 

I  it  was  decreed,  in  a  bloody  council  which  she  had 
assembled,  that  Constantine   must  by  some  means  be 

j  forever  rendered  incapable  of  assuming  the  govern- 
ment himself.  AVhile  asleep  in  his  bed,  the  hirelings  of 
Irene  entered  the  room  of  the  prince  and  stabbed  their 
daggers  with  violence  and  precipitation  into  his  eyes, 
depriving  him  not  only  of  his  eyesight,  but  rendering 
his  life  even  critical.  As  if  this  crime  were  in  itself  not 
sufficiently  great,  the  youth  was  even  deprived  of  his 
liberty  when  it  was  found  that  he  had  survived  the  fa- 
tal stroke,  and  confined  in  a  dungeon,  Avhere  he  was  left 
to  pine  away.  Thus  the  unnatural  mother,  guilty  of  a 
crime  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  crimes,  secured  for 
herself  the  reins  of  government.  But  still  Irene  was 
not  free  from  anxieties.  Though  the  punishment  which 
her  crime  deserved  did  not  immediately  follow  the  bloody 
deed,  it  yet  came  surelj\  Her  tw^o  favorites,  Staiiracius 
and  ^tius,  whom  she  had  raised,  enriched,  and  intrusted 
with  the  first  dignities  of  the  empire,  were  constantly 
embroiled  with  each  other,  and  their  jealousies  only 
ceased  with  the  death  of  the  former,  A.D.  800.  In  or- 
der to  secure  her  possession  of  the  throne,  she  sought 
a  marriage  with  Charlemagne ;  but  the  Frank  emperor 
had  evidently  no  relish  for  a  woman  who  had  commit- 
ted so  many  crimes,  and  the  scheme  proved  abortive. 
Two  years  later,  her  treasurer,  Nicephorus,  rebellfd 
against  her,  and,  suddenly  seizing  her  person,  banished 
her  to  the  isle  of  Lesbos,  where  she  was  forced  to  spin 
for  a  livelihood.  Here  she  died  of  grief,  A.D.  803.  See 
ICOXOC  I.AS.M.      (,T.  II.W.) 

Irenical  Theology  is  a  term  (from  ilpy)vr), peace) 
used  to  designate  the  art  or  science  of  conciliating  any 
differences  which  arise  in  religion  and  in  the  Church 
from  one-sided  theories  or  misapprehension.  Jlaking 
peace  implies  a  previous  warfare,  hence  irenical  theology 
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is  closely  allied  to  polfimios  (q.  v.),  which, *in  its  true 
character,  should  be  but  a  struggle  for  peace.  For  the 
avvdea/jLos  r!ic  tiplivin;  or  "bond  of  peace"  (Eph.iv,  3), 
embraces  all  Christians,  and  the  dXijS'tvHv  iv  uya-Ky, 
or  "speaking  the  truth  in  love"  (Eph.  iv,  15),  contains 
two  commandments  which  cannot  be  separated.  Hence 
we  find  in  the  Cliristian  Church,  from  her  earliest  days 
up  to  our  own  times,  attempts  to  secure  peace  and  unity 
by  conciliating  all  differences  and  by  reuniting  those 
who  had  separated  from  each  other.  Such  was  partic- 
ularly the  case  when  schism  occurred  first  between  the 
Latin  and  the  Greek  churches,  then  between  the  Rom- 
ish and  the  Protestant,  and,  again,  between  the  Luther- 
an and  the  Reformed.  Irenical  attempts  accompanied 
each  of  these  separations,  see,  is  evinced  by  the  large 
number  of  works  known  as  Ireniciim,  Unio,  Concordia, 
etc.  But  the  labor  of  dogmatical  peace-makers,  or,  as 
some  call  them,  the  angels  of  peace  upon  earth,  is  so 
profoundly,  so  quietly,  and  unostentatiously  done,  that 
the  general  mass  of  professional  theologians  hardly  be- 
come aware  of  it.  As  a  regidar  science,  however,  or 
systematic  theory,  these  efforts  at  peaceful  agreement 
on  the  points  of  difference  could  only  spring  from  a  well 
defined  and  developed  state  of  Christian  doctrine,  and 
Christian  life  and  its  theory.  Hence  irenical  theology 
is  comparatively  modem,  and  its  system  but  little  de- 
veloped as  yet.  No  one  can  deny  that  in  the  N.  T.,  in 
the  works  of  the  apologists,  apostles,  and  fathers,  and 
down  through  a  long  series  of  ecclesiastical  writings, 
and  particularly  in  those  of  the  mystics  and  pious  as- 
cetics, there  are  many  pacificatory  elements  which 
might  serve  as  material  for  an  irenical  system.  After 
the  Reformation  we  find  such  fragments  side  by  side 
with  the  most  violent  polemical  works.  We  might 
mention  in  this  connection  Erasmus  {De  aniabih  eccle- 
sice  concnrdi(i),  George  Wicel,  H.  Cassander,  Fr.  Junius, 
besides  JFclaiicthon,  Martin  Bucer,  etc.  It  was  against 
one  of  these  peace-makers,  David  Paneus  (f  1615)  that 
Leonliard  llutter  wrote  liis  Irotiriim  vere  Chrislianum 
(2d  edit.  Rostock,  IGl',!),  in  which,  however,  he  admits 
that  the  attainment  of  ultimate  unity  and  peace  is  prob- 
lematical. Among  the  most  active  in  the  cause  of 
union  we  find,  in  the  Reformed  Church,  Hugo  (irotius 
(+  1045),  and,  in  the  Lutheran,  George  Calixtus  (f  1G5(J). 
The  Jesiuts,  however,  managed  to  interfere  in  all  these 
attempts,  and  to  render  them  abortive  by  proposing  so- 
phistical and  impossible  bases  of  union.  On  the  other 
hand,  untimely  propositions  on  both  sides,  dictated 
either  by  fear  or  worldly  motives,  threw  discredit  on 
ths  cause  itself.  It  was  now  decried  as  Babelianism, 
Samaritanism,  neutralism,  syncretism,  etc.  Still  there 
contiiiue'd  to  appear  persons  who  believed  in  the  pos- 
sibility of  union,  and  labored  zealously  for  it.  Among 
them  were  John  Fabricius  of  Helmstadt  (f  1720),  a  dis- 
ciple of  Calixtus,  and  the  Scotch  divine,  John  Dury,  or 
Duneus  (1630-78),  who,  knowing  the  relation  between 
the  Protestant  confessions,  labored  M-ith  a  truly  Chris- 
tian spirit  to  scciu-e  this  end.  His  principal  work,  Iren- 
icoruin  fnictatiiuin  Prodromus  (Amstelod.  1662,  8vo),  is 
in  itself  a  sort  of  irenical  theory,  as  it  treats  of  the  man- 
ner of  removing  the  obstacles  to  union,  of  the  grounds 
suflicient  for  evangelical  unity,  of  the  causes  and  means 
of  religious  reconciliation,  and  of  the  true  method  of  ac- 
complishing that  result.  Similar  works,  like  the  rice 
cul  pitcem,  etc.,  appeared  in  the  Reformed  Church,  and 
also,  though  not  so  numerously,  in  the  Lutheran.  Among 
the  Romanists  even,  we  find  some  earnest  peace-makers, 
but  their  efforts  met  with  little  success.  Among  the 
most  prominent  was  the  Spaniard,  Christopher  Roja  de 
Spinola.  appointed  bishop  in  Austria  in  1668;  he  made 
great  efforts  towards  reconciling  the  churches,  and  was 
countenanced  by  the  emperor  Leopold  and  pope  Inno- 
cent XI,  but  was  afterwards  disowned  by  the  latter,  and 
Spener  himself  was  obliged  to  caution  all  against  hold- 
ing secret  intercourse  with  him.  He  gained  to  his 
views  the  Lutheran  abbot  ]Molanus,  of  Loccuin,  in  Han- 
over, wlio,  in  turn,  found  a  zealous  and  distinguished 


advocate  of  unity  in  Leibnitz.  Correspondence  was  be» 
gun  with  Bossuet  on  this  subject,  and  Leibnitz  wrote 
a  very  ingenious  Sysiema  I'/wulocjice,  which  was  only 
published  in  1819,  at  Paris,  and  afterwards  in  German 
by  the  Roman  Catholic  Lorenz  DciUer  (Mayence,  1820), 
with  a  preface,  in  which  he  asserts  that  Leibnitz  was  at 
heart  a  Romanist.  This  brought  an  answer  of  (i.  E, 
Schulze,  Uebei-  die  Entdeckung  das  Leibnitz  tin  Kaihulik 
geweseu  (Gotting.  1827).  The  negotiations  in  the  mean 
time  i)roved  unsuccessful,  and  matters  remained  un- 
changed; but  still  the  irenical  tendency  was  clearly 
gaining  ground.  Soon  after  the  impulse  towards  a  liv- 
ing faith  given  by  Spener  and  his  school,  there  a]>pcared 
a  large  number  of  works  for  and  against  the  union  of 
the  Protestant  churches,  which  finally  led,  in  Prussia, 
to  some  practical  results.  These,  however,  we  shall  not 
dwell  upon  here,  our  present  object  being  only  to  show 
the  development  of  irenical  theology.  John  Christo- 
pher Kocher  (f  1772)  published  a  Bihliotheca  ihcolof/ice 
irenicm  (Jena;,  1764),  which,  though  short,  is  valuable. 
He  defines  irenical  theology  (§  3)  as  being  "  that  part 
of  controversial  theology  which  inquires  into  the  import 
of  such  doctrines  and  religious  ceremonies  as  either 
whole  ecclesiastical  bodies  or  personal  members  contend 
about,  with  a  view  to  preserve  the  peace  and  unity  of 
the  Church  of  God,  or  to  restore  them  to  the  position 
which  they  first  held."  The  tendency  to  unity  now 
gradually  became  transformed  into  a  general  toleration ; 
nothing  was  done  towards  the  actual  settlement  of  the 
differences,  though  much  preparation  was  made  in  that 
direction  by  the  humanistic  tendency,  and  the  spirit  of 
inquiry  into  all  religious  systems.  (On  the  literature 
of  the  subject  in  that  period,  see  Winer,  I/andbuch  dcr 
theol.  lAteruturg.  i,  356-60.)  Among  the  works  which 
advocated  a  union  of  the  churches,  but  rather  from  a 
practical  than  a  scientific  jioint  of  view,  are  to  be  men- 
tioned first  those  of  Joseph  Planck  (f  1833)  and  JSIar- 
heineke  (f  1845) ;  then  those  of  J.  A.  Stark  (f  1816) ; 
Theoduls  Gastmahl,  the  crj'pto  -  catholic  Protestant 
court-preacher  of  Darmstadt  (7th  edit.  1828,  8vo) ;  the 
ChrisUiche  Henohkon  of  Dr.  C.  F.  Bohme  (Halle,  1827) ; 
and  Ideen  h.  d.  iiuimi  Zm^immenhang  v.  Glaubensi-eini- 
(jung  V.  Glnuheiis(:iiiiiiiiiiii  in  d.  Evangel.  Kii-che,  by  Dan- 
iel of  Cologne  (Leipzig,  IH23). 

In    Germany,    JMarheiuekc,   who,    in    imitation    of 
Planck,  transformed  symbolics  into  a  comparison  of  the 
'  different  Christian  confessions,  greatly  advanced  the 
I  real  scientific  character  of  irenical  theology,  partly  as 
I  the  general  union  of  the  churches,  partly  as  that  of  the 
different  confessions.     The  same  spirit,  though  joined 
[  to  much  partiality,  pervades  also  the  Roman  Catholic 
Symbolik  of  Adam  Jlohler,  and  in  a  more  liberal  tone 
I  Leopold  Schmid's  Geist  des  Kalholicismns  oder  Grundle- 
j  gung  der  chrisihcken  Irenik  (1848).     On  the  contrary, 
!  such  works  as  Dr.  F.  A.  Staudenmaier's  (f  1856)  Zum 
religiusen  Erieden  d.Zukmift  (1846,  2  vols.  8vo)  disfigure 
Protestantism  to  such  an  extent,  and  are  written  in  so 
illiberal  a  tone,  that,  if  such  were  more  abundant,  they 
would  kindle  again  the  fiercest  strife.    Yet  the  scientific 
basis  of  religious  and  denominational  peace  has  made 
I  much  progress  since  Schleiermacher  gave  a  scientific 
development  to  polemics  and  apologetics.    This  is  espe- 
cially evident  in  J.  Peter  Lange's  Christliche  IJogmatik, 
the  third  part  of  which  (Heidelberg,  1852)  contains  a 
clever  sketch  of  practical  dogmatics,  or  of  polemics  and 
irenical  theology.     According  to  him,  it  is  the  province 
of  irenical  theology  to  Ijring  out  of  the  different  relig- 
ious opinions  those  Avhich  coincide  with  the  Christian 
dogma,  to  free  them  from  all  errors  and  excesses,  and  to 
bring  them  into  the  life  and  consciousness  of  the  Church, 
or  to  submit  them  to  the  Christian  dogmas  (§  5).     It 
has  therefore  to  search  out  the  hidden  efforts  of  truth  in 
all  religious  manifestations.     All  distortions  of  truth  are 
evidences  of  the  existence  of  an  original  truth.    Irenical 
theology  is  again  divided  into  elemeidarif,  i.  e.  an  expo- 
sition of  the  struggles  of  truth  and  of  the  means  of  as- 
sisting it ;  and  concnte,  i.  e.  an  exposition  of  the  organic 
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liDcration  aiul  development  of  truth  in  humanity  until  | 
the  completion  of  the  Church.  !Sin,  however,  will  al- 
ways remain  an  obstacle  to  absolute  peace  till  it  is  final- 
ly abolished  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  For  this  we  must 
prepare  ourselves  by  adhering  to  :Meldenius's  maxim : 
"In  necessariis  unitas,  in  noii  necessariis  libertas,  in 
utrisque  caritas."  See  Dr.  !•'.  J.  Liicke,  Ueber  d.  Alter 
dieses  kirc/ilickm  Friedensspruches  (Gott.  1850). — Her- 
zog,  Reul-Kncyklopddie,  vii,  GO ;  Ersch  u.  Gruber's  Eimj- 
klofddie,  ii,  23. 

Ir-ha-Heres,  in  the  A.  Vers.  "  The  City  of  De- 
STiiLCTioN"  (OjHt^  "1^^",  Ir-ha-he'res,  v.  r.  Ir-ha-che'- 
res,  Cnn  ~i^"  ;  Sept.  'Ax^Qtc,  Vulg.  Cicitas  Soils'), 
the  name  or  appellation  of  a  city  in  Egypt,  mentioned 
only  in  Isa.  xix,  18.  The  reading  Clrt,  Ileres,  is  that 
of  most  MSS.,  the  Syr.,  Aq.,  and  Theod. ;  the  other 
readuig,  O'^H,  Cheres,  is  supported  by  the  Sept.,  but 
only  in  form,  by  Symm.,  who  has  vroXic  r'/Xiov,  and  the 
Vuig.  Gesenius  {Tfiesaur.  p.  391,  a;  522)  prefers  the 
latter  reading.  There  are  various  explanations;  we 
shall  first  take  those  that  treat  it  as  a  proper  name,  then 
those  that  suppose  it  to  be  an  appellation  used  by  the 
prophet  to  denote  the  future  of  the  citj% 

1.  '•  The  city  of  the  Sun,"  a  translation  of  the  Egyp- 
tian sacred  name  of  Heliopolis,  generally  called  in  the 
Bible  On,  the  Hebrew  form  of  its  civil  name  An  [see 
On],  and  once  Beth-shemesh,  "the  house  of  the  sun" 
(Jer.  xliii,  13),  a  more  literal  translation  than  this  sup- 
posed one  of  the  sacred  name.  See  Beth-shemesh. 
This  explanation,  however,  is  highly  improbable,  for 
we  find  elsewhere  both  the  sacred  and  the  civil  names 
of  Heliopolis,  so  that  a  third  name,  merety  a  variety  of 
the  Hebrew  rendering  of  the  sacred  name,  is  verj'  im- 
likely.  The  name  Beth-shemesh  is,  moreover,  a  more 
literal  translation  in  its  first  word  of  the  Egyptian  name 
than  this  supposed  one.  It  may  be  remarked,  however, 
as  to  the  last  part  of  the  word,  that  one  of  the  towns  in 
Palestine  called  Beth-shemesh,  a  town  of  the  Levites  on 
the  borders  of  .ludah  and  Dan,  was  not  far  from  a  Jlount 
Heres.  D"in  \T[  (-Tudg.  i,  8.5),  so  that  the  two  names, 
as  applied  to  the  sun  as  an  object  of  worship,  might 
probably  be  interchangeable.     See  Heres. 

2.  "  The  city  Ileres,"  a  transcription  in  the  last  part 
of  the  word  of  the  Egyptian  sacred  name  of  Heliopolis, 
Ha-1{,\,  "  the  abode  (liter.  "  house")  of  the  sun."  This 
explanation,  however,  woidd  necessitate  tlic  omission  of 
the  article. 

3.  Jerome  supposes  D"in  to  be  equivalent  to  "i'^ri, 
"a  potsherd,"  and  to  be  a  name  of  the  town  called  by 
the  (ireeks  Ostrucw'e,  'OcrrimKivi)  ("earthen").  Akin 
with  this  is  the  view  of  others  (see  Alexander  ad  loc), 
who  suppose  that  reference  is  made  to  Tahpanes,  the 
brick-kilns  of  which  are  mentioned  by  Jeremiah  (xliii, 
9). 

4.  ".1  cit  11  preserved,"  meaning  that  one  of  the  five 
cities  mentioned  should  be  |)reserved.  Gesenius,  who 
proposes  this  construction,  if  the  last  half  of  the  word 
be  not  part  of  the  name  of  the  place,  compares  the  Ar- 
abic chanixd,  "  he  guarded,  kept,  ])reserved,"  etc.  It 
may  be  remarked  that  the  word  Hekes  or  Hkes,  in  an- 
cient Kgy|>tian,  probably  signifies  "a  guardian."  This 
rendering  of  Gesenius  is,  however,  merely  conjectural, 
and  has  hardly  l)een  adojited  by  any  other  leading  in- 
terpreter. 

5.  Tlic  ordinary  rendering,  "«  city  destroyed,"  lit.  "a 
city  of  destruction;"  in  the  A.  V.'- the  city  of  destruction," 
meaning  that  one  of  the  five  cities  mentioned  should  be 
destroyed,  according  to  Isaiah's  idiom.  Some  maintain 
that  the  jirophet  refers  to  five  great  and  noted  cities  f)f 
Egypt  when  he  says,  "In  that  day  shall  five  cities  in 
the  land  of  Egypt  speak  the  language  of  Canaan ;"  but 
they  cannot  agree  as  to  what  these  cities  are.  Others 
suppose  that  hy  Jive  a  round  number  is  meant;  while 
others  tlnnk  that  some  proportional  number  is  referred 
to— five  out  of  20,000,  or  five  out  of  1000.     Calvin  inter- 


prets the  passage  as  meaning  five  out  of  sbi—f.ve  pro- 
fessing the  true  religion,  and  one  rejecting  it ;  and  that 
one  is  hence  called  '•  City  of  destruction,"  which  is  not 
its  proper  name,  but  a  description  indicative  of  its  doom, 
Egypt  and  Ethiopia  were  then  either  under  a  joint  rule 
or  mider  an  Ethiopian  sovereign.  We  can,  therefore, 
understand  the  connection  of  the  three  subjects  com- 
prised in  this  and  the  adjoining  chapters.  Chap,  xviii 
is  a  prophecy  against  the  Ethiopians,  xix  is  the  Burden 
of  Egypt,  and  xx,  delivered  in  the  year  of  the  capture 
of  Ashdod  by  Tartan,  the  general  of  Sargon,  predicts 
the  leading  captive  of  the  Egyptians  and  P^thiopians, 
probably  the  garrison  of  that  great  stronghold,  as  a 
warning  to  the  Israelites  who  trusted  in  tliem  for  aid. 
Chap,  xviii  ends  with  an  isdication  of  the  time  to  which 
it  refers,  speaking  of  the  Ethiopians— as  we  imderstand 
the  passage — as  sending  "a  present"  "to  the  place  of 
the  name  of  the  Lord  of  hosts,  the  Mount  Zion"  (ver.  7). 
If  this  be  taken  in  a  proper  and  not  a  tropical  sense,  it 
would  refer  to  the  conversion  of  Ethiopians  by  the 
preaching  of  the  law  while  the  Temple  yet  stood.  That 
such  had  been  the  case  before  the  Gospel  was  preached 
is  evident  from  the  instance  of  the  eunuch  of  queen 
Candace,  whom  Philip  met  on  his  return  homeward  from 
worshipping  at  Jerusalem,  and  converted  to  Christianity 
(Acts  viii,  26-39).  The  Burden  of  Egypt  seems  to  point 
to  the  times  of  the  Persian  and  Greek  dominions  over 
that  country.  The  civil  war  agrees  with  the  troubles 
of  the  Dodecarchy,  then  we  read  of  a  time  of  bitter  op- 
pression by  "  a  cruel  lord  and  [or  "  even"]  a  fierce  king," 
probably  pointing  to  the  Persian  conquests  and  rule, 
and  specially  to  Cambyscs,  or  Cambyses  and  Ochus,  and 
then  of  the  drying  of  the  sea  (the  Eed  Sea ;  compare  xi, 
15),  and  the  river,  and  canals,  of  the  destruction  of  the 
water-plants,  and  of  the  miserj'  of  the  fishers  and  work- 
ers in  linen.  The  princes  and  counsellors  arc  to  lose 
their  wisdom  and  the  people  to  be  filled  with  fear,  all 
which  calamities  seem  to  have  begun  in  the  desolation 
of  the  Persian  rule.  It  is  not  easy  to  imderstand  what 
follows  as  to  the  dread  of  the  land  of  Judah  which  the 
Egyptians  should  feel,  immediately  preceding  the  men- 
tion of  the  subject  of  the  article :  "  In  that  day  shall 
five  cities  in  the  land  of  Egvpt  speak  the  language  of 
Canaan,  and  swear  to  the  Lord  of  hosts;  one  shall  be 
caUed  Ir-ha-heres.  In  that  day  shall  there  be  an  altar 
to  the  Lord  in  the  midst  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  a 
pillar  at  the  border  thereof  to  the  Lord.  And  it  shall 
be  for  a  sign  and  for  a  witness  unto  the  Lord  of  hosts  in 
the  land  of  Egypt ;  for  they  shall  cry  unto  the  Lord  be- 
cause of  the  oppressors,  and  he  shall  send  them  a  sav- 
iour, and  a  great  one,  and  he  shall  deliver  them"  (xix, 
18-20).  The  partial  or  entire  conversion  of  Egypt  is 
prophesied  in  the  next  two  verses  (21,  22).  The  time 
of  the  Greek  dominion,  following  the  Persian  rule,  may 
here  be  pointed  to.  There  was  then  a  great  influx  of 
Jewish  settlers,  and  as  we  know  of  a  Jewish  town.  Onion, 
and  a  great  Jewish  population  at  Alexandria,  we  may 
suppose  that  there  were  other  large  settlements.  These 
would  "  speak  the  language  of  Canaan,"  at  first  literal- 
ly, afterwards  in  their  retaining  the  religion  and  cus- 
toms of  their  fathers.  The  altar  would  well  correspond 
to  the  temple  built  by  Onias;  the  pillar,  to  the  sj'na- 
gogue  of  Alexandria,  the  latter  on  the  northern  and 
western  borders  of  Egypt.  In  this  case  Alexander  would 
be  the  deliverer.  We  do  not  know,  however,  that  at 
this  period  there  was  any  recognition  of  the  true  God 
on  the  part  of  the  Egyptians.  If  the  prophecy  is  to  be 
understood  in  a  proper  sense,  we  can,  however,  see  no 
other  time  to  which  it  applies,  and  must  suppose  that 
Ir-ha-heres  was  one  of  the  cities  parth'  or  wholly  in- 
habited by  the  Jews  in  Egypt :  of  these,  Onion  was  the 
most  important,  and  to  it  the  rendering,  "  One  shall  be 
1  called  a  city  of  destruction,"  would  apply,  since  it  was 
destroyed  by  Titus,  while  Alexandria,  and  perhaps  the 
other  cities,  yet  stand.  If  the  prophecy  is  to  be  taken 
tropically,  the  best  reading  and  rendering  are  matters 
of  verbal  criticism.— Smith:  Kitto.     See  Isaiah. 
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Ir-ham-Melach  (nban  ^^^',  citj  of  the  salt,  so 
called  prob.  from  the  salt  rocks  still  found  in  that  vicin- 
ity; Sept.  j)  noXiQ  rm>  «\wr,Vulg.  civitus  salis,  Auth. 
Vers.  "  City  of  Salt"),  a  city  in  the  Desert  of  Judah, 
mentioned  between  Nibshan  and  En-gedi  (Josh,  xv,  62) ; 
probably  situated  near  the  south-western  part  of  the 
Dead  Sea.  Compare  the  "  Valley  of  Salt"  (2  Sam.  viii, 
13  ;  Psa.  Ix,  2). 

Ir-hat-Temarim  (D'^l^tT'L'  '^"'"'  f'"':!/  'if  '^'« 
pahm,  so  called  prob.  from  a  palm  grove  in  its  neigh- 
borhood; Sept.  TToXiQ  (poiviKiov,  or  »)  ttoXic  twv  (poivi- 
cwVjVulg.  civitas  palmnnim,  Auth.  Vers,  "city  of  palm- 
trees"),  a  place  near  or  identical  with  Jkricho  (Deut. 
xxxiv,  3;  Judg.  i,  16;  iii,  13;  2  Chron.  xxviii,  15), 
which  now,  however,  is  utterly  destitute  of  palm-trees, 

I'ri  (Ileb.  Iri',  '^"I'^S',  citizen;  Sept.  Oupt,  Vulg. 
Urai),  the  last-named  of  the  five  sons  of  Bela,  son  of 
Benjamin  (1  Chron.  vii,  7).  B.C.  between  1856  and 
1658.     See  Ir. 

I'RI  also  appears  in  the  A.  Vers,  of  the  Apocrypha  (1 
JLsdr.  viii,  62)  as  tne  name  (Otinia  v.  r.  Ovpi,  Vulg. 
Jorus)  of  the  father  of  the  priest  Marmoth ;  evidently 
the  Uriah  (q.  v.)  of  Ezra  viii,  33. 

Iri'jah  (Heb.  Yiriyah',  iT^''X'11',  seen  by  Jehovah; 
Sept.  Sfrpo!Mrtc,Vulg.  Jerius),  son  of  Shelemiah,  and  a 
captain  of  the  ward  at  the  gate  of  Benjamin,  who  ar- 
rested the  prophet  Jeremiali  on  the  pretence  that  he 
was  deserting  to  the  Chaldieans  (Jer.  xxxvii,  13,  14). 
B.C.  589. 

Irish  Church.  See  Ireland. 
IrmeiLsaul,  a  statue  of  unknown  form  and  signifl- 
cance,  which  was  erected  at  Eresberge,  in  Hessen  or 
Westphalia,  and  worshipped  by  the  ancient  Saxons.  In 
772,  Charlemagne,  having  conquered  the  country  and 
brought  the  people  under  subjection,  destroyed  it,  to 
discontinue  the  idolatrous  worship.  It  is  said  that  he 
found  in  the  inside  a  great  amount  of  gold  and  silver. 
In  the  cathedral  of  Hildesheim  they  show  a  column  of 
green  marble  which  is  claimed  to  be  the  column  of  Ir- 
mensaul.  See  Grimm,  Irmenstrasse  u.  Irmensaule  (Vien- 
na, 1815) ;  Von  der  Hagen, /rmin,  seine  Sdule  u.  s.  Wege 
(Bresl.  1817).— Pierer,  Univ.  Lex.  ix,  66.     (.J.  N.  P.) 

Ir-na'hash  [many  Ir'nahash~\  (Heb.  Ir-Nachash', 
t3n3  ~'^^',  serpent  city;  Sept.  irnXi^  N«af, Vulg.  urhs 
Naas,  Auth.  Vers,  margin,  "city  of  Nahash"),  a  place 
founded  (rebuilt)  by  Tehinnah,  the  son  of  Eshton,  of 
the  tribe  of  Judah  (1  Chron.  iv,  12).  Schwarz  (Palest. 
p.  116)  thinks  it  the  present  Dir-Nachas,  one  mile  east 
of  Beth-Jibrin ;  prob.  the  same  marked  (perh.  inaccu- 
rately) Dar-Hakhas  on  Zimmerman's  map,  a  short  dis- 
tance north-east  of  Beit-Jibrin.  Van  de  Velde  like^vise 
identities  it  Avith  "  Deir-Nnkhaz,  a  village  with  ancient 
remains  east  of  Beit-Jibrin"  {Memoir,  p.  322).  See 
Nahasu. 

Iron  {hl'^2,barzer ;  Chald.bns./wrip/',-  Gr.  a.7?;- 
pog,  hat.  J'errum).  There  is  not  much  room  to  doubt 
the  identity  of  the  metal  denoted  by  the  above  terms. 
Tubal-Cain  is  the  first-metiiioned  smith,  "  a  forger  of  ev- 
ery instrument  of  iron"  (Gen.  iv,  22),  As  this  metal  is 
rarely  found  in  its  native  state,  but  generally  in  combi- 
nation with  oxygen,  the  knowledge  of  the  art  of  forging 
it,  which  is  attributed  to  Tubal-Cain,  argues  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  difficulties  that  attend  the  smelting  of 
this  metal.  Iron  melts  at  a  temperature  of  about  3000^ 
Fahrenheit,  and  to  produce  this  heat  large  furnaces  sup- 
plied by  a  strong  blast  of  air  are  necessary.  But,  how- 
ever difficult  it  may  be  to  imagine  a  knowledge  of  such 
appliances  at  so  early  a  period,  it  is  )ierfcctly  certain 
that  the  use  of  iron  is  of  extreme  antiquity,  and  that 
therefore  some  means  of  overcoming  the  obstacles  in 
question  must  have  been  discovered.  What  the  process 
may  have  been  is  left  entirely  to  conjecture;  a  method 
is  employed  by  the  natives  of  India,  extremely  simple 
and  of  great  antiquitv,  which,  though  rude,  is  verj'  effec- 
IV.— T  T 


tive,  and  suggests  the  possibility  of  similar  knowledge 
in  an  early  stage  of  civilization  (Ure,  Diet.  A  rts  and 
Sciences,  s.  v.  Steel).  The  smelting  furnaces  of  yEtha- 
lia,  described  by  Diodorus  (v,  13),  remains  of  which 
still  exist  in  that  country,  correspond  roughly  with  the 
modern  bloomeries  (Napier,  Metallurgy  of  the  Bible  p. 
140).  Malleable  iron  was  in  common  use,  but  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  ancients  were  acquainted  with 
cast-iron.     See  Metal, 

The  mineral  wealth  of  Canaan  is  indicated  by  describ- 
ing it  as  "  a  land  whose  stones  are  iron"  (Deut.  viii,  9),  a 
passage  from  which  it  would  seem  that  in  ancient  times 
it  was  a  plentiful  production  of  that  vicinity  (compare 
Job  xxviii,  2),  as  it  is  still  in  Syria,  especially  in  the  re- 
gion of  Lebanon  (Volney's  Trav.  i,  233).  There  apjiear 
to  have  been  furnaces  for  smelting  at  an  early  period  iu 
Egypt  (Deut,  iv,  20 ;  comp,  Hengstenberg,  Mos.  v.  Aeg. 
p,  19),  Winer,  indeed  {Realw.  s.  v.  Eisen),  understands 
that  the  basalt  which  predominates  in  the  Ilauran 
(Burckhardt,  ii,  637)  is  the  material  of  which  Og's  bed- 
stead (Deut,  iii,  11)  was  made,  as  it  contains  a  large 
percentage  of  iron.  But  this  is  doubtful,  Pliny  (xxxvi, 
11),  who  is  quoted  as  an  authority,  says,  indeed,  that 
basalt  is  "  ferrei  coloris  atque  duritia?,"  but  does  not  hint 
that  iron  was  ever  extracted  from  it.  The  book  of  Job 
contains  passages  which  indicate  that  iron  was  a  metal 
well  known.  Of  the  manner  of  procuring  it,  we  learn 
that  "  iron  is  taken  from  dust"  (xxviii,  2).  Iron  was  pre- 
pared in  abundance  by  David  for  the  building  of  the 
Temple  (1  Chron.  xxii,3),  to  the  amount  of  one  hundred 
thousand  talents  (1  Chron.  xxix,  7),  or,  rather,  "  with- 
out weight"  (1  Chron.  xxii,  14).  Working  in  iron  was 
considered  a  calling  (2  Chron.  ii,  7).  See  Smith.  In 
Ecclus.  xxxviii,  28,  we  have  a  picture  of  the  interior  of 
an  iron-smith's  (Isa.  xliv,  12)  workshop :  the  smith, 
parched  with  the  smoke  and  heat  of  the  furnace,  sitting 
beside  his  anvil,  and  contemplating  the  unwrought  iron, 
his  ears  deafened  with  the  din  of  the  heavy  hammer, 
his  eyes  fixed  on  his  model,  and  never  sleeping  till  he 
has  accomplished  his  task.  The  superior  hardness  and 
strength  of  iron  above  aU  other  substances  is  alluded  to 
in  Dan,  ii,  40;  its  exceeding  utility,  in  Sir,  xxxix,  31, 
It  was  found  among  the  Midianites  (Numb,  xxxi,  22), 
and  was  part  of  the  wealth  distributed  among  the  tribes 
at  their  location  in  the  land  (Josh,  xxii,  8), 

The  market  of  Tyre  was  supplied  with  bright  or  pol- 
ished iron  by  the  merchants  of  Dan  and  Javan  (Ezek, 
xxvii,  19),  Some,  as  the  Sept,  and  Vulg.,  render  this 
"wTought  iron:"  so  De  Wette  "geschmiedetes  Eisen," 
The  Targum  has  "  bars  of  iron,"  which  would  correspond 
with  the  stricturce  of  Pliny  (xxxiv,  41),  But  Kimchi 
{Lex.  s,  V,)  expounds  nVo^',  'ashofh,  as  "pure  and  pol- 
ished" (  =  Span,  acero,  steel),  in  which  he  is  supported 
by  R,  Sol,  Parchon,  and  by  Ben-Zeb,  who  gives  "gliinz- 
eiid"  as  the  equivalent  (comp.  the  Homeric  a'iQoJv  mdr]- 
poc,  II.  vii,  473).  If  the  Javan  alluded  to  were  Greece, 
and  not,  as  Bochart  {Phaleg,  ii,  21)  seems  to  think,  some 
place  in  Arabia,  there  might  be  reference  to  the  iron 
mines  of  Macedonia,  spoken  of  in  the  decree  of  yEmilius 
Paulus  (Livy,  xlv,  29) ;  but  Bochart  urges,  as  a  very 
strong  argument  in  support  of  his  theory,  that,  at  the 
time  of  Ezekiel's  prophecy,  the  Tyrians  did  not  depend 
upon  Greece  for  a  supply  of  cassia  and  cinnamon,  which 
are  associated  with  iron  in  the  merchandise  of  Dan  and 
Javan,  but  that  rather  the  contrary  was  the  case,  Pliny 
(xxxiv,  41)  awards  the  palm  to  the  iron  of  Serica,  that 
of  Parthia  being  next  in  excellence.  The  Chalybes  of 
the  Pontus  were  celebrated  as  workers  in  iron  in  very 
ancient  times  (/Esch,  Prom.  733),  They  were  identified 
by  Strabo  with  the  Chaldaii  of  his  day  (xii,  549),  and 
the  miires  which  they  worked  were  in  the  mountains 
skirting  the  sea-coast.  The  produce  of  their  labor  is 
supposed  to  be  alluded  to  in  Jer,  xv,  12,  as  being  of  su- 
perior quality.  Iron  mines  are  still  in  existence  on  the 
same  coast,  and  the  ore  is  found  "  in  small  nodular  mass- 
es in  a  dark  yellow  clay  which  overlies  a  limestone  rock'- 
(Smith's  Diet,  of  Class.  Geog.  s.  v,  Chalybes), 
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From  the  earliest  times  we  meet  with  manufactures 
in  iron  of  the  utmost  variety  {some  articles  of  which 
seem  to  be  anticipations  of  what  are  commonly  sup- 
posed to  be  modern  inventions).  Thus  iron  was  used 
for  chisels  (Deut.xxvu,  5),  or  something  of  the  kind; 
for  axes  (Deut.  xix,  5 ;  2  Kings  vi,  5, 6 ;  Isa.  x,  34 ;  comp. 
Homer,  //.  iv,  485) ;  for  harrows  and  saws  (2  Sam.  xii, 
31 ;  1  Chron.  xx,  3) ;  for  nails  (1  Chron.  xxii,  3),  and  the 
fastenings  of  the  Temple;  for  weapons  of  war  (1  Sam. 
xvii,  7 ;  Job  xx,  24),  and  for  war  chariots  (.Josh,  xvii, 
16, 18;  Judg.  i.  19;  iv,3, 13).  The  latter  were  plated 
or'studded  with  it,  or  perhaps  armed  with  iron  scythes 
at  the  axles,  like  the  curnis  fulcati  of  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans. Its  usage  in  defensive  armor  is  implied  in  2 
Sam.  xxiii,  7  (compare  Rev.  ix,  9),  and  as  a  safeguard 
in  peace  it  appears  in  fetters  (Psa.  ev,  18),  prison  gates 
(Acts  xii,  10),  and  bars  of  gates  or  doors  (Psa.  cvii,  16; 
Isa.  xlv,  2),  as  well  as  for  surgical  purposes  (1  Tim.  iv, 
2).  Sheet-iron  was  used  for  cooking  utensils  (Ezek.  iv, 
3 ;  compare  Lev.  vii,  9),  and  bars  of  hammered  iron  are 
mentioned  in  Job  xl,  18  (though  here  the  Sept.  per- 
versely renders  aiSrtpoQ  X'^'''''C'  "  cast-iron").  We  have 
also  mention  of  iron  instruments  (Numb.xxxv,7) ;  barb- 
ed irons,  used  in  hunting  (Job  xii,  7)  ;  an  iron  bed- 
stead (Deut,  iii,  11) ;  iron  weights  (shekels)  (1  Sam.  xvii, 
7) ;  iron  tools  (1  Kings  vi,  7:  2  Kings  vi,  5) ;  horns  (for 
symbolical  use,  1  Kings  xxii,  11) ;  trees  bound  with 
iron  (Dan.  iv,  15) ;  gods  of  iron  (Dan.  v,  4),  etc.  It 
was  used  by  Solomon,  according  to  Josephus,  to  clamp 
the  large  rocks  with  which  he  built  up  the  Temple 
mount  (.1)?^  XV,  11,  3),  and  by  Hezekiah's  workmen  to 
hew  out  the  conduits  of  Gihon  (Ecclus.  xlviii,  17).  Im- 
ages were  fastened  in  their  niches  in  later  times  by  iron 
brackets  or  clamps  (Wisd.  xiii,  15).  Agricultural  im- 
plements were  early  made  of  the  same  material.  In  the 
treaty  made  by  Porsena  was  inserted  a  condition  like 
that  imposed  on  the  Hebrews  by  the  Philistines,  that 
no  iron  should  be  used  except  for  agricultural  purposes 
(Pliny,  xxxiv,  39).  It  does  not  follow  from  Job  xix, 
24,  that  it  was  used  for  a  writing  implement,  though 
such  may  have  been  the  case  (comp.  Isa.  xvii,  1),  any 
more  than  that  adamant  was  employed  for  the  same 
purpose  (Jer.  xvii,  1),  or  that  shoes  were  shod  with  iron 
and  brass  (Deut.  xxxiii,  25).  Indeed,  iron  so  frequently 
occurs  in  poetic  figures  that  it  is  difficult  to  discriminate 
between  its  literal  and  metaphorical  sense.  In  such  pas- 
sages as  the  following,  in  which  a  ^^yolce  of  iron"  (Deut. 
xxviii, 48)  denotes  hard  service;  "a  rod  of  iron"  (Psa. 
ii,  9),  a  stern  government ;  "  a  pillar  of  iron"  (Jer.  i,  18), 
a  strong  sujiport;  "and  threshing  instmments  of  iron" 
(Amos  i,  3),  the  means  of  cruel  oppression ;  the  hardness 
and  heaviness  (Ecclus.  xxii,  15)  of  iron  are  so  clearly  tlie 
prominent  ideas,  that,  though  it  may  have  been  used  for 
the  instruments  in  question,  such  usage  is  not  of  neces- 
sity indicated.  '•  The./wrnwfc  of  iron"  (Deut,  iv,  28 ;  1 
Kings  viii,  51)  is  a  figure  which  vividly  expresses  hard 
bondage,  as  represented  by  the  severe  labor  which  at- 
tended tlic  operation  of  smelting.  Iron  is  alluded  to  in 
the  following  instances:  Under  the  same  figure,  chas- 
tisement is  denoted  (Ezek.  xxii,  18,  20,  22) ;  reducing 
the  earth  to  total  barrenness  by  turning  it  into  iron  (Deut. 
xxviii,  23);  strength,  by  a  l)ar  of  it  (.Job  xl,  18) ;  afflic- 
tion, by  iron  fetters  (Psa.  cvii,  10) ;  prosperity,  by  giving 
silver  for  irr>n  (Isa.  Ix,  17);  political  strength  (Dan.  ii, 
33) ;  oi)stinacy,  by  an  iron  sinew  in  the  neck  (Isa.  xlviii, 
4) ;  giving  supernatural  fortitude  to  a  prophet,  making 
him  an  iron  pillar  (Jer.  i,  18) ;  destructive  power  of  em- 
pires, by  iron  teeth  (Dan.  vii,  7);  deterioration  of  char- 
acter, by  becoming  iron  (Jer.  vi,  28;  Ezek.  xxii,  18), 
which  resembles  the  idea  of  the  iron  age;  a  tiresome 
burden,  by  a  mass  of  iron  (Ecclus.  xxii,  15) ;  the  great- 
est obstacles,  by  walls  of  iron  (2  ^lacc.  xi,  9) ;  the  cer- 
tainty with  which  a  real  enemy  will  ever  show  his  ha- 
tred, by  the  rust  returning  upon  iron  (Ecclus.  xii,  10). 
Iron  seems  used,  as  by  the  Hebrew  poets,  metonymically 
for  the  sword  (Isa.  x,  34),  and  so  the  Sept.  und'erstands 
"'/*"X'"P«-     'A'he  following  is  selected  as  a  beautiful 


comparison  made  to  iron  (Pro v.  xxvii,  17),  "Iron  (liter- 
ally) uniteth  iron ;  so  a  man  uniteth  the  countenance 
of  his  friend,"  gives  stability  to  his  appearance  by  his 
presence. 

It  was  for  a  long  time  supposed  that  the  Egyptians 
were  ignorant  of  the  use  of  iron,  and  that  the  allusions 
in  the  Pentateuch  were  anachronisms,  as  no  traces  of  it 
have  been  found  in  their  monuments ;  but  in  the  sepul- 
chres at  Thebes  butchers  are  represented  as  sharpening 
their  knives  on  a  round  bar  of  metal  attached  to  their 
aprons,  which,  from  its  blue  color,  is  presumed  to  be 
steel.  The  steel  weapons  on  the  tomb  of  Rameses  III 
are  also  painted  blue ;  those  of  bronze  being  red  (Wil- 
kinson, A  nc.  Eg.  iii,  247).  One  iron  mine  only  has  been 
discovered  in  Egji:)t,  which  was  Avorked  by  the  ancients. 
It  is  at  Hammami,  between  the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea; 
the  iron  fomid  by  j\Ir.  Burton  was  in  the  form  of  specu- 
lar and  red  ore  {ibid,  iii,  246).  That  no  articles  of  iron 
should  have  been  found  is  readily  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  it  is  easily  destroyed  by  exposure  to  the  air 
and  moisture.  Accordmg  to  Pliny  (xxxiv,  43),  it  was 
preserved  by  a  coating  of  white  lead,  gypsum,  and  liquid 
pitch.  Bitumen  was  probably  employed  for  the  same 
purpose  (xxxv,  52).  The  Egj-ptians  obtained  their 
iron  almost  exclusively  from  Assyria  Proper  in  the  form 
of  bricks  or  pigs  (Laj-ard,  Nineveh,  ii,  415).  Specimens 
of  Assj-rian  iron-work  overlaid  with  bronze  were  discov- 
ered by  Mr.  Layard,  and  are  now  in  the  British  Jluseum 
{Xin.  and  Bab.  p.  191).  Iron  weapons  of  various  kinds 
were  found  at  Nimrud,  but  fell  to  pieces  on  exposure 
to  the  air.  Some  portions  of  shields  and  arrow-heads 
(«6.  p.  194,  596)  were  rescued,  and  are  now  in  England. 
A  pick  of  the  same  metal  {ib.  p.  194)  was  also  foimd,  as 
well  as  i)art  of  a  saw  (p.  195),  and  the  head  of  an  axe 
(p.  357),  and  remains  of  scale-armor  and  helmets  inlaid 
with  copper  {Nineveh,  i,  340).  It  was  used  by  the  Etrus- 
cans for  offensive  weapons,  as  bronze  for  defensive  ar- 
mor. The  Assyrians  had  daggers  and  arrow-headr,  of 
copper  mixed  with  iron,  and  hardened  with  an  alloy  of 
tin  (Layard,  Nineveh,  ii,  418).  So  in  the  days  of  Ho- 
mer war-clubs  were  shod  with  iron  (//.  vii,  141) ;  ar- 
rows were  tipped  with  it  {II.  iv,  123) ;  it  was  used  for 
the  axles  of  chariots  (//.  v,  723),  for  fetters  {Od.  i,  204), 
for  axes  and  bills  (//.  iv,  485;  Od.  xxi,  3,  81).  Adras- 
tus  (//.  vi,  48)  and  Ulysses  {Od.  xxi,  10)  reckoned  it 
among  their  treasures,  the  iron  weapons  being  kept  in  a 
chest  in  the  treasury  with  the  gold  and  brass  {Od.  xxi, 
61).  In  Od.  i,  184,  Mentes  tells  Telemachus  that  he  is 
travelling  from  Taphos  to  Tamese  to  procure  brass  in 
exchange  for  iron,  which  Eustathius  says  was  not  ob- 
tained from  the  mines  of  the  island,  but  was  the  produce 
of  piratical  excursions  (Millin,  Mineral.  Horn.  p.  115,  2d 
ed.).  Pliny  (xxxiv,  40)  mentions  iron  as  used  symbol- 
ically for  a  statue  of  Hercules  at  Thebes  (comp.  Dan.  ii, 
33 ;  V,  4),  and  goblets  of  iron  as  among  the  offerings  in 
the  temple  of  :Mars  the  Avenger,  at  Rome.  Alyattcs 
the  Lydian  dedicated  to  the  oracle  at  Delphi  a  small 
goblet  of  iron,  the  workmanship  of  Glaucus  of  Chios,  to 
whom  the  olscovery  of  the  art  of  soldering  this  metal  is 
attributed  (Herod,  i,  25).  The  goblet  is  described  by 
Pausanias  (x,  16).  From  the  fact  that  such  offerings 
were  made  to  the  tcnqiles,  and  that  Achilles  gave  as  a 
prize  of  contest  a  riuUly-sbaped  mass  of  the  same  metal 
(Homer,  //.  xxiii,  s.'ti).  it  lias  been  argued  that  in  early 
times  iron  was  so  little  known  as  to  be  greatly  esteemed 
for  its  rarity.  That  this  -ivas  not  the  case  in  the  time 
of  Lycurgus  is  evident,  and  Homer  attaches  to  it  no  ep- 
ithet which  would  denote  its  preciousness  (Jlillin,  p. 
106).  There  is  reason  to  suppose  that  the  discovery  of 
brass  preceded  that  of  iron  (Lucret.  v,  1292),  though 
little  weight  can  be  attached  to  the  line  of  Hesiod  often 
(luoted  as  decisive  on  this  point  {Op.  et  Dies,  150).  The 
Dactyli  Idasi  of  Crete  were  supposed  by  the  ancients  to 
have  the  merit  of  being  the  first  to  discover  the  proper- 
ties of  iron  (Pliny,  vii,  57  ;  Diod.  Sic.  v,  64),  as  the  Cy- 
clopes were  said  to  have  invented  the  iron-smith's  forge 
(Pliny,  vii,  57).     According  to  the  Arundelian  marbles, 
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Iron  was  known  B.C.  1370,  while  Larcher  {Chronolnf/ie 
(T Herod,  p.  570)  assigns  a  still  earlier  date,  B.C.  1537. 
—Smith ;  Kitto.     See  Steel. 

I'ron  (Heb.  Yiron',  'i'iX'71',  place  of  alarm;  Sept, 
'Ifpwv),  one  of  the  "fenced"  cities  of  Naphtali,  mention- 
ed between  En-hazor  and  Migdal-el  (Josh,  xix,  38).  De 
Saulcy  (Xarraf.  ii,  382)  thinks  it  may  be  the  Yaroun 
marked  in  Zimmerman's  map  north-west  of  Safed,  the 
Yaroii  observed  by  Dr.  Kobinson  (new  ed.  of  Researches, 
iii,  Gl,  62,  notes).  Van  de  Velde  likewise  remarks  that 
it  is  "now  Yarun,  a  village  of  Belad  Besharah.  On 
the  north-east  side  of  the  place  are  the  foundations  and 
other  remains  of  the  ancient  city"  {Memoir,  p.  822). 

Ironside,  Gilhert,  D.D.,  a  bishop  in  the  Church 
of  England  during  the  period  of  the  Restoration.  Of 
his  early  history  but  little  is  known  to  us.  He  was  the 
rector  of  a  small  church  in  an  obscure  little  village  in 
Dorsetshire  when  he  was  promoted  to  the  see  of  Bris- 
tol immediately  after  the  Restoration.  Wood  (Affien. 
Oxon.  iii,  940)  says  of  him  that  he  owed  his  promotion 
to  a  poor  bishopric  solely  to  his  great  wealth.  He  died 
in  1671.  Bishop  Ironside  is  the  author  of  a  work  en- 
titled The  Sabbath  (Oxford,  1637,  4to).  See  Stoughton, 
Eccles.  Ilisfori/  of  England  (Church  of  the  Restoration), 
i,  494. 

Iroquois.     See  Indians. 

Ir'peel  (Hebrew  Yirpeel',  PXQ'11',  resto)-edhv  God; 
Sept.  If()0rt)/\),  a  city  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  men- 
tioned between  Rekem  and  Taralah  (.Josh,  xviii,  27). 
The  associated  names  only  aiford  a  conjectural  position 
somewhere  in  the  district  west  of  Jerusalem,  possibly  at 
el-Kustttl  (Lat.  castelliuri),  on  a  conical  hill  about  half 
waj-  betn-een  Kuloniyeh  (Lat.  colonia)  and  Soba  (Rob- 
inson, Researches,  ii,  328). 

Irregularity  is  a  technical  term  for  the  want  of 
the  necessary  canonical  qualifications  for  the  acquisition 
and  exercise  of  an  ecclesiastical  office.  These  requisite 
qualiticiitions  are  set  forth  in  canones  or  regulcB  enacted 
from  time  to  time  by  the  Church  for  that  purpose.  It 
was  based  tirst  on  the  apostolic  examples  given  in  1  Tim. 
iii,  1  sq. ;  v,  22 ;  Tit.  i,  6  sq. ;  and,  after  the  notion  of  the 
Levitical  priesthood  gained  ground  among  the  clergy, 
on  the  regulations  of  the  O.  Test.,  which  were  explained 
in  a  mythical  sense.  The  qualifications  themselves  can 
all  be  reduced  to  this,  that  the  party  ordained  should  not 
be  in  disrepute  for  crime,  or  in  a  state  which  would  ren- 
der him  unfit  lor  and  incapable  of  ordination.  Innocent 
III  (in  c.  14,  X.  De purrjatione  canonica  [v,  33]  an.  1207) 
distinguishes  "  nota  delicti"  and  "  nota  defectus"  as  "  im- 
pedienta  ad  sacros  ordincs  promovendum ;"  and  subse- 
quent canonists  have  therefore  divided  the  impediments 
m  a  like  manner.  In  early  times  divers  expressions 
were  made  use  of  to  designate  these  impediments,  but 
since  Innocent  III  irregularitas  has  become  the  techni- 
cal name  of  them  in  canon  law  (c.  33,  X.  De  testibus  [ii, 
20]  an.  1203).     See  Incapacity. 

The  Greek  Church  in  general  adhered  more  to  the 
principles  which  had  been  established  during  the  first 
six  centuries  (see  Canones  Apostolorum,  Cone.  Neoceesar. 
an.  314,  can.  9  [c.  11,  dist.  xxxiv]  ;  Concil.  Nicmn.  eod. 
an.,  TrulUauum,  an.  692,  can.  21),  whilst  the  Evangelical 
Church  has  so  far  adopted  also  later  regidations,  which 
were  in  accordance  with  its  general  spirit.  The  formu- 
las of  confession  and  ecclesiastical  discipline  still  con- 
tinue, however,  to  refer  expressly  to  the  above-named 
passages  of  Scripture. 

I.  Ir regularity  on  A  ccount  of  a  Crime.— The  apostle 
demands  that  he  who  is  to  assume  an  office  over  the 
congregation  shoidd  be  unimpeached.  Church  disci- 
pline has  gradually  defined  the  offenses  which  compose 
irregularity.  Originally  it  consisted  of  all  offenses  that 
necessitated  public  penance;  after  the  9th  century,  of 
such  as  were  jinblicly  known  (delictum  manifestum,  no- 
iorium),  and  all  faults  entailing  dishonor,  in  which  the 
"infamibus  port*  non  pateant  dignitatum"  of  c.  87,  De 


regalis  juris,  was  practically  adhered  to  (comp.  c.  2,  Cod. 
.Just.  "  de  dignitatibus,"  xii,  1,  Constantin.).  There  are, 
besides,  other  offenses  named  by  the  law  which,  even 
though  secret  {delicta  occulta),  constitute  irregularity, 
namely,  heresy,  apostasy,  schism,  simony,  anabaptism, 
subreption  of  the  ordination,  promotion  without  passing 
through  the  regular  hierarchical  degrees,  ministration 
without  consecration,  performance  of  worship  whilst  un- 
der excommunication  or  interdict,  disregard  of  the  rule 
of  celibacy,  etc.  (see  Thomassin,  Vetus  et  nova  ecdesim 
disciplina,  pt.  ii,  lib.  i,  cap.  Ivi-lxv ;  Ferraris,  Bihliotheca 
canonica,  s.  v.  Irregularitas,  art.  i,  No.  11 ;  Ersch  und 
Gruber,  Encijklopddie,  s.  v.  Ordination). 

Whilst  the  Greek  Church  generally  adhered  to  these 
regulations,  the  Evangelical  Church  naturally  deviates 
from  them  in  many  particulars,  in  consequence  of  the 
absence  of  an  ecclesiastical  hierarchy,  the  abolition  of 
the  rule  of  celibacy,  etc.  That  a  person  who  has  under- 
gone punishment  for  crime  is  incapable  of  being  ordain- 
ed is  self-evident.  If  a  party  is  in  bad  repute,  the  con- 
gregation has  a  right  to  oppose  his  appointment,  in  case 
the  imputations  are  well  founded.  This  is  a  law  among 
all  Christian  denominations. 

The  Romish  Church  suppresses  the  consequences  of 
irregularity  on  account  of  crime  by  means  of  a  dispen- 
sation which  the  bishops  are  empowered  to  give  when 
the  crime  is  not  public,  except  in  case  of  premeditated 
murder  (Concilium  Trident.  Sess.  xxiv,  cap.  6,  "  De  re- 
form, verb. ;"  Sess.  xiv,  cap.  7,  "  De  reform.").  In  this 
case  the  dispensation  can  come  only  from  the  pope  him- 
self. So  also  for  public  offences,  except  he  delegates 
special  powers  to  the  bishop  for  that  purpose.  In  the 
Greek  Church,  on  the  contrary,  the  strict  regulations 
of  old  are  maintained,  whereby  irregularity  for  heavy 
offences  cannot  be  removed  (Thomassin,  Vetus  et  nova 
eccles.  disciplina,  cap.  Ix,  §  12), 

II.  Irregularity  caused  by  Want  of  Qualification.  — 
Irregularity  for  offence  constitutes  also  irregularity  for 
want  of  sufficient  qualification,  as  it  entails  the  loss  of 
good  reputation  (defectus  fumce)  ;  to  this  are,  however, 
added  other  causes  which  are  considered  as  defects. 
Among  these  are : 

1.  Defectus  cetatis  (want  of  the  canonical  age). — The 
age  appointed  for  ordination  has  undergone  various 
changes.  According  to  the  present  canon  law,  the  pri- 
mary consecration  of  the  Romish  Church  can  be  impart- 
ed in  the  seventh  year ;  it  is  the  tonsure  (c.  4,  De  tem- 
jwrib.  ord.  in  vi  [1,  9]  Boniface  VHI;  Cone.  Trid.  Sess. 
xxiii,  cap.  4,  "  De  reform.").  The  age  demanded  fur  the 
other  orders  is :  for  subdeacons,  the  twenty-second ;  dea- 
cons, the  twenty-third;  presbyters,  the  twenty-fifth; 
bishops  must  be  over  thirty  (Cone.  Trid.  Sess.  xxiii,  cap. 
12,  "  De  reform.").  Yet  the  pope  can  grant  dispensa- 
tions. In  the  Greek  Church,  the  old  rule  demanding  that 
deacons  should  be  twenty  years  old  when  ordainecl,  and 
presbyters  thirty,  is  still  retained  (Nov.  Justin,  cxxxvii, 
cap.  1 ;  Cone.  Trullianum,  can.  xii).  The  evangelical 
churches  generally  require  full  majority,  or  twenty-five 
years ;  in  some  countries  ordination  is  given  at  twenty- 
one.  Dispensations  are  also  granted  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances. The  Church  of  England  requires  candi- 
dates to  deacons'  orders  to  be  twenty-three,  presbyters 
twenty-four,  and  bishops  thirty. 

2.  Defectus  natalium  (legitimorum). — Illegitimacy  was 
no  obstacle  to  ordination  in  the  ancient  Church  (c.  8, 
dist.  Ivi,  Hieronymus).  It  has  been  considered  so  since 
the  9th  century ;  yet  the  rule  was  not  very  strictly  en- 
forced (Concil.  Meldense,  an.  845  [in  cap.  17,  can.  i,  qu. 
vii]  ;  Regino,  I)e  discipl.  eccl.  lib.  i,  c.  416  sq.).  Espe- 
cial action  was  taken  concerning  the  children  of  ordain- 
ed priests  (Concil.  I'ietaviense,  an.  1078  [c.  1,  X. ''  De  fiiiis 
presbyterorum  ordinandis  vel  non,"i,  17]  ;  Claranioritan, 
an.  1095  [comp.  c.  14,  dist.  Ivi,  Urban  II),  etc. ;  see  espe- 
cially dist.  Ivi,  tit.  X,  1, 17  ;  lib.  vi,  1,11;  Cone.  Trid.  Sess. 
xxv,  cap.  15,  "  De  reform."),  and  justified  their  laws  by 
the  passage  of  the  O.  T.,  Deut.  xxiii,  2  (comp.  c.  10,  § 
6,  X.  "  De  renunciat."  i,  9,  Innocent  III,  an.  1206).    Thia 
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defect,  however,  can  be  remedied  («)  by  recognition  (c. 
6,  X.  "Qui  filii  sint  legitimi,"  iv,  17,  Alexander  III); 
(6)  by  entrance  into  a  convent  or  foundation  of  regular 
canons  (c.  11,  dist.  Ivi,  Urban  II ;  c.  1,  X.  "  De  liliis  pres- 
byterorum,"  etc.)-  This  regulation,  abolished  by  Six- 
tus  V,  was  restored  by  Gregorj'  XVI  in  1591,  but  with 
this  condition,  that  such  persons  should  be  disabled  from 
prelatical  honors,  (c)  By  dispensation,  which,  for  ordi- 
nes  minores,  and  for  viajores  when  the  defect  is  not  pub- 
licly known,  can  be  granted  by  the  bishop ;  otherwise, 
for  ordines  mujores,  and  benetits  connected  with  cure  of 
souls,  the  dispensation  can  be  granted  only  by  the  pope 
(c.  1,  "  De  filiis  presbyterorum,"  in  vi  [i,  11]  ;  corap.  c. 
20,  25,  X.  "De  electione"  [i,  6]).  The  Greek  Church 
does  not  recognise  this  defect  (Thomassin,  cap.  Ixxxi,  § 
4),  neither  does  the  evangelical  Church,  although  many 
jurists  consider  the  canonical  principle  on  which  it  is 
based  as  common  law  (Wiese,  Kirc/ienrecht,  pt.  iii,  sec. 
1,  p.  160 ;  Eichhom,  Deutsches  Prieatrecht,  §  89 ;  Kirch- 
enrecht,  i,  p.  704). 

3.  Defectus  corporis. — In  imitation  of  the  Mosaic  law 
(Lev.  xxi,  17-20  sq.),  it  was  at  an  early  time  demanded 
that  the  candidates  for  orders  shoiUd  have  no  bodily 
blemishes  such  as  might  render  them  unfit  for  the  duties 
of  tlieir  office,  or  a  subject  of  dislike  to  the  people  (^Con- 
siit,  Apost.  lib.  vii,  cap.  2,  3 ;  Canones  Ajyostolorum,  cap. 
76,  77).  The  Church  became  subsequently  very  strict 
on  this  point,  and  declared  all  bodily  defects  sufficient 
ground  for  irregularity  (cap.  2,  dist.  xxxiii ;  cap.  7,  dist. 
xxxiv ;  c.  1,  dist.  xxxvi ;  c.  1,  3,  dist.  Iv,  etc.),  but  final- 
ly returned  again  to  the  former  rules  (tit.  x,  "  De  cor- 
por.  vitiatis  ordinandis  vel  non,"  i,  20).  Thus  ordina- 
tion is  refused  to  the  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind  {Con.  Apos- 
tol.  77,  c.  6,  X.  "  De  clerico  aegrotante  vel  debilitato,"  iii, 
6) ;  also  to  those  who  have  but  one  eye,  especially  if  the 
one  wanting  is  the  left  (oculus  canonis),  as  in  reading 
mass  the  Missal  is  placed  on  the  left  side  (cap.  13,  dist. 
Iv),  the  lame  (c.  10,  dist,  Iv ;  c.  56,  dist,  i,  "  De  consecr."), 
epileptics  (c.  1,  2,  can.  vii,  qu.  ii;  c.  21,  X.  "  De  electio- 
ne," i,  6),  lepers  (c.  3,  4,  X.  "  De  clerico  »grot."  iii,  6), 
those  who  had  mutilated  themselves  (c.  21  sq.;  Ajwst. 
0.  7  sq.,  dist.  Iv),  hermaphrodites  (Ferraris,  Bibliotheca 
canonica,  s.  v.).  In  some  of  these  cases  there  can  be 
dispensations  granted,  as,  for  instance,  for  the  loss  of  the 
left  eye,  when  the  right  has  gained  more  strength  so  as 
to  compensate  for  the  defect  (Ferraris,  s.  v.  Irregularitas, 
art.  i,  no.  12).  The  Greek  Church  has  retained  the 
original  principle,  and  its  apjilication  by  the  Evangelical 
Church  appears  fully  Justilicii. 

4.  Dcjl'ctus  ariiiiw  (want  tifsjiiritual  capacity) Thus 

madness,  imbecility,  etc.,  are  grounds  of  irregidarity  (c. 
2-5,  dist.  xxxiii). 

5.  Defectus  scientia  (the  want  of  adequate  educational 
preparation).— In  accordance  with  various  passages  of 
the  O.  T.  (,Jer.  i,  9 ;  Hos.  iv,  6 ;  Mai.  ii,  7,  etc.),  even  the  ear- 
ly Church  demanded  of  its  officers  to  have  enjoyed  spe- 
cial educational  advantages,  which  alone  could  qualify 
them  to  act  as  teachers  of  tlie  people  (comp.  dist.  xxxvi- 
xxxviii,  etc.),  and  the  civil  laws  also  insisted  on  this 
point  (Novella,  v.  vi,  caji.  4,  etc.,  Capitiilnres  of  Charie- 
magne;  Kettl>crg,  Kirc/ienr/esrh.  Deutschlands,  vol.  ii,  § 
124).  With  regard  to  the  different  orders  special  regu- 
lations were  gradually  adopted.  The  Council  of  Trent 
prescribes:  "I'rinia  tonsura  non  initicntur,  qui  sacra- 
mentum  confirmationis  non  susceperint  et  fidei  rudi- 
menta  edocti  non  fuerint,  quique  legerc  et  scribere  nes- 
ciant.  Minores  ordines  iis  qui  saltern  Latinam  linguam 
inteUigant  .  .  .  conferantur.  Subdiaconi  et  diaconi  or- 
dinentur  ...  in  minoribus  ordinibus  jam  probati,  ac 
libris  et  iis  quae  ad  ordinem  exercendum  pertinent  in- 
structi.  Qui  .  .  .  ad  ordinem  presbyteratus  assunnm- 
tur  .  .  .  ad  popuhnn  docenda  ea,  qure  scire  omnibus 
necesse  est  ad  salutem,  ac  ministranda  sacramenta  dili- 
genti  examine  imccodente  idonci  comprobentiir.  Qui- 
cuncpie  posthac  ad  ecclesias  cathcdrales  erit  assumendus 
.  .  .  antea  in  universitate  studiorum  magister  sivc  doc- 
t«r  aut  Ucentiatus  iu  sacra  theologia  vel  jure  canoni- 


co  merito  sit  promotus,  aut  publico  alicujus  academia; 
testimonio  idoneus  ad  alios  docendos  tendatur"  {Condi. 
Trid.  Sess.  xxiii,  cap.  4,  11,  13,  14,  "De  reform.;"  Sess. 
xxii,  cap.  2,  "De  reform.").  No  dispensations  can  be 
granted  for  this  case ;  stiU  the  pope  may  direct  that  a 
party  be  ordained  without  possesshig  the  necessary  in- 
struction, but  should  not  act  in  the  office  until  he  has 
remedied  this  defect.  Othenvise  the  partj^  thus  or- 
dained is  to  be  deposed  (c.  15,  X.  "De  retate"  [i,  14]). 
The  Evangelical  Church  has  from  the  beginning  attach- 
ed much  importance  to  the  proper  preparation  and  nat- 
ural attainments  of  candidates.  ^  They  are  therefore 
generally  subjected  to  examinations  before  ordination. 
See  Licentiate;  Ministry;  Theological  Educa- 
tion ;  and  also  the  different  articles  on  Christian  denom- 
inations. 

6.  Defectus  fidei  (want  of  a  well-grounded  faith).— In 
consequence  of  the  prescription  of  the  apostle  (1  Tim. 
iii,  6 ;  v,  22)  that  no  vtc<pvTOQ  should  be  ordained,  the 
Church  commanded  that  none  sliowld  be  ordained  im- 
mediately after  conversion  {Canon.  Apost.  79;  Condi, 
Mean.  325,  c.  2  [c.  1,  dist.  xlvii] ;  Gregorius,  anno  599 
[c.  2,  eod.]),  and  especiaUj'^  none  who  had  been  baptized 
in  sickness  {clinici)  {Cone.  Neoccesar.  an.  314,  c.  12  [c.  1, 
dist.  Ivii]).  Its  original  strictness  against  the  children 
and  relatives  of  heretics  was  subsequently  relaxed,  and 
even  the  decrees  concerning  new  converts  fell  into  dis- 
use where  such  showed  that  they  possessed  a  firm  faith 
(c.  7,  X.  "  In  fine  de  rescriptis"  f  i,  3]) ;  Gonzalez  Tellez, 
Comment.  No.  7;  Lancelot,  Distit.jur.  can.  lib.  i,  tit.  vii, 
§  12).  It  was,  however,  always  the  rule  that  no  new 
convert  coidd  be  raised  at  once  to  high  offices  (c.  1  sq., 
dist.  Ixi),  and  this  rule  has  been  maintained  in  the 
Greek  Church  (Synod,  i  et  ii,  anno  861,  c.  17).  In  the 
Evangefical  Church  it  was  also  forbidden  to  raise  any 
proselyte  to  office,  but  this  is  not  generally  adhered  to 
in  practice. 

7.  Defectus  perfectm  lenitatis  (want  of  meekness).^ 
It  applies  to  those  who  have  departed  from  the  princi-. 
pie  Ecclesia  non  sitit  sanr/uinem.  Hence,  to  those  wha 
have  shed  blood  in  war  {Cone.  Tolet.  i,  anno  400,  c.  8  [c. 
4,  dist,  Ii]  ;  Innocent  I,  anno  404  [c.  1,  eod.] ;  c.  24,  X. 
"De  homicidio"  [v,  12],  Honorius  III) ;  also  those  who 
have  sat  as  accuser,  witness,  lawyer,  judge,  or  juryman 
in  a  criminal  coiu-t,  and  taken  part  in  a  sentence  of 
death  (Condi.  Tolet.  iv,  amio  633,  c.  31 ;  Cone.  Tolet.  xl, 
anno  675,  c.  6  [c.  29,  30,  can.  xxiii,  qu.  viii]  ;  c.  5,  9,  X. 
"  In  clerici  vel  monachi  negotiis  secularibus  se  immis- 
ceant,"  iii,  50 ;  comp.  c.  xxi,  X.  "  De  homicidio,"  v.  12, 
etc.,  especially  the  glosses  to  c.  1,  dist.  Ii,  "Ad.  v.  sacer- 
dotium") ;  also  all  wlio  had  practised  surgery,  in  so  far 
as  cutting  and  cauterizing  were  concerned  {qua  ad  us- 
tionem  vel  iiidsionem  inducit)  (c.  9,  X.  cit.  iii,  50). 

8.  Defectus  saeramenti  {matrimonii')  (want  of  adhe- 
rence to  the  rule  of  monogamy). — The  apostolic  com- 
mand about  the  bishops  and  deacons  being  the  husbands 
of  one  wife  (1  Tim.  iii,  2, 12;  Tit.i,6)  was  by  the  Church 
considered  as  forbidding  not  only  actual  bigamy  {higa- 
mia  vera  seu  simultanea),  but  also  second  marriage  (hi' 
f/amia  successiva)  (dist.  xxvi ;  c.  1,  2,  dist,  xxxiii,  tit.  x, 
"  De  bigamis  non  ordinandis,"  i,  21,  etc.).  The  idea  of 
bigamy  was  subsequently  extended  to  include  marriage 
with  a  widow  or  a  deflowered  virgin  (Ligamiu  iniepre- 
tativa)  (c.  2,  dist.  xxxiii ;  c.  10,  13,  dist.  xxxiv ;  c.  8, 
dist.  i ;  c.  10,  §  6,  X.  "  De  renunciatione,"  i,  9 ;  c.  33,  X. 
"  De  testibus,"  ii,  20 ;  c.  4,  5,  7,  X.  "  De  bigamis  non  ord." 
i,  21 ;  Novella  Justiniani,  vi,  cap.  1 ,  §  3 ;  cap.  v,  cxxiii ; 
cap.  xii) ;  also  the  continuation  of  the  marriage  relation 
after  a  woman  had  committed  adulter^'  (c.  11,  12,  dist. 
xxxiv).  Fhially,  it  was  considered  bigamy  for  those 
who,  by  a  vow  of  chastity,  had  been  joined  in  spiritual 
marriage  to  the  Church,  like  monks,  or  who  had  attain- 
ed high  ecclesiastical  positions,  to  marry  even  a  virgin 
{hiejamia  simililudinaria)  (c.  24,  can.  xxvii,  qu.  i  \_Conc, 
Anajr.  an.  314]).  In  this  case  the  irregularity  results 
non  jiropter  saeramenti  defectum,  sed  jiropter  uffectuin 
inhntionis  cum  opere  subsecuto,  as  Innocent  HI  expressly 
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ileclares  (c.  4  and  7.  X.  "  De  bigamis  non  ord.").  This 
constitutes  a  real  offense,  for  which,  however,  the  bish- 
op can  give  a  dispensation  (c.  4,  X.  "  De  clericia  conjii- 
gatis,"  iv,  3 ;  c.  1,  X.  "Qui  clerici  vel  voventes  matrim. 
contrahere  possiint,"  iv,  (5).  In  eases  of  real  bigamy,  the 
dispensation  is  granted  bj'  the  pope  himself  for  higher, 
and  by  the  bishop  for  minor  orders  (see  glosses  on  c.  17, 
dist.  xxxiv,  and  on  c.  2.  X.  "  De  bigamis  non  ord."). 
The  (ireek  Church  follows  the  same  principles,  whilst 
the  Evangelical  Church  thinks  there  is  nothing  repre- 
hensible in  repeated  marriages,  even  with  widows  (see 
Horn.  vii.  2,  3  ;  1  Cor.  vii,  39). 

9.  Defiling  fiDiitp  (a  bad  reputation).— On  the  many 
cases  of  this  kiiiil  which  may  produce  irregularity,  but 
are  distinguished  from  those  in  which  irregularity  re- 
sults from  a  misdeed,  see  Ferraris,  Bihllolheca  canonica, 
s.  V.  Irrcgularitas,  art.  i,  no.  12,  a;  E.  Phillips,  Kirchen- 
recht,  vol.  i,  c.  53. 

10.  Defectus  lihertatis  (want  of  liberty). — No  one  who 
is  not  perfectly  free  to  dispose  of  himself  can  be  ordain- 
ed until  consent  has  been  given  to  it  by  the  party  on 
whom  he  depends.  Thus  slaves  require  the  assent  of 
their  master  {Canones  Apostolorum,  c.  82;  c.  1,  2,  4  sq., 
12,  21,  dist.  liv;  c.  37,  can.  xvii,  qu.  iv,  tit.  x,  "De  ser- 
vis  non  ordinandis,"  i,  18).  But  on  being  ordained  with 
the  consent  of  their  master  they  become  free;  when 
they  are  ordained  without  his  consent  he  can  reclaim 
them  within  one  year  {Novella  Justiniani,  cxxiii,  cap. 
xvii,  "Auth.  si  servus"  [c.  37,  Cod.  de  episcopis  et  cler- 
icis,  i,  3  ] ).  Yet  Ave  lind  among  the  clergy  of  the  Mid- 
tUe  Ages  some  who  remained  in  the  dependence  of  their 
former  masters  after  their  ordination,  tliough  with  some 
restrictions  (see  Fiirth,  Die  Ministerialen,  Cologne,  1836, 
§  272,  p.  462-4G5).  Those  who  are  liable  to  civil  or 
military  duties  are  to  free  themselves  from  such  obliga- 
tions before  ordination  {Cod.  Theodos.  tit.  "  De  decuri- 
onibus,"  xii,  1 ;  c.  12,  53,  Cod.  Justin.  "De  episcopis  et 
clericis,"  i,  3 ;  Novella,  cxxiii,  cap.  i,  pr.  §  1 ;  cap.  xv, 
"Auth.  sed  neque  curialem"  [Cod.  de  episcopis  et  cleri- 

.cis,  i,  3]  ;  c.  1-3,  dist.  li;  c.  3,  can.  xxiii,  qu.  vi,  etc.). 
Those  who  have  accounts  to  settle  are  to  do  so  before 
being  ordained  {Cone.  Carthag.  anno  348,  c.  8 ;  and  c.  3, 
dist.  liv,  cap.  un.  X.  "De  obligatis  ad  ratiocinia  ordi- 
nandis vel  non,"  i,  19;  c.  1,  dist.  Iv  [{Jelasius,  494] ;  c. 
l,dist.  liii  [Gregor.  i,  598]).  Those  who  are  married 
require  the  consent  of  their  wife,  who  is  then  to  take 
the  vow  of  chastity  or  to  enter  a  convent  (c.  6,  dist. 
xxviii  [Condi.  A  relat.  ii,  461  ?]  ;  c.  8,  X.  "  De  clericis 
conjugatio"  [iii,  3],  Innocent  III,  an.  1207 ;  comp.  c.  5, 
8,  X.  "De  conversione  conjugatorum"  [iii,  32],  Alex. 
Ill;  c.  4,  "De  tempore  ordinal."  in  vi  [i,  9],  Boniface 
VIII).  According  to  Greek  canon  law  the  presbyter 
may  be  married;  and  it  is  only  in  case  he  should  be 
made  bishop  that  his  wife  is  obliged  to  enter  a  convent 
(iConc.  Tndliun.  an.  692,  c.  48). 
sent  of  their  parents  until  they 
have  reached  the  age  of  puber- 
ty (iixed  at  14)  (c.  1,  can.  xx, 
qu.  ii;  c.  5,  dist.  xxviii).  See 
Thomassin,  Vetus  et  nova  eccle- 
site  dlsciplina,  part  ii,  lib.  i,  cap. 
xii-xcii ;  Phillips,  Kirchenrecht, 
vol.  i,  §  46-53.— Herzog,  Real- 
Enciiklopddie,  vii,  67  sq.  See 
Ina'iumtv.     (.1.  N.  P.) 

Irresistible  Grace.  As 
already  stated  in  the  article  on 
Grace,  the  word  grace  is  the 
hinge  of  three  great  theological 
controversies.  Oneof these, on  ^fe^l 
the  nature  of  depravity  and  re-  ^X, 
generation,  between  the  ortho-  ' 

dox  doctrine  of  the  Church  and 
Pelagianism,  comprehends  the 
question  of  irresistible  grace. 
Some  of  the  followers  of  Augus- 
tine, in  their  attempt  to  ( 


Pelagianism,  says  the  Rev.  O.  Adolphus  {Compendium 
Theolorjicum,  p.  144, 3d  edit.  Cambridge,  England,  1865), 
of  the  Church  of  England,  and  himself  a  believer  in 
predestination,  carry  their  views  of  the  absolute  predes- 
tination of  a  limited  number  to  the  ultimate  attainment 
of  salvation,  through  the  influence  of  the  irresistible 
grace  of  tJod  causing  i\ic\r  final  perseverance,  to  such  an 
extreme  in  their  logical  deductions  that  there  appeared 
persons  who  charged  the  Augustinian  system  with  lead- 
ing to  the  dangerous  conclusions  that  human  actions 
are  immaterial,  and  human  efforts  for  the  conversion  of 
the  wicked  unavailing,  in  the  face  of  God's /Vee  (/ift  of 
[/race  in  accordance  with  his  secret  decrees,  pretleter- 
mined  from  everlasting.  For  the  Arminian  argument 
on  the  other  hand,  see  Arjiinianism  ;  Election  ;  Puk- 
destixation;  Will. 

Irrigation.  Gardens  in  the  East  anciently  were, 
and  still  are,  when  possible,  planted  near  streams,  which 
afford  the  means  of  easy  irrigation.  (See  the  curious 
account  of  ancient  garden  irrigation  in  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat. 
xix,  4.)  This  explains  such  j)assages  as  Gen.  ii,  9  sq., 
and  Isa.  i,  30.  But  streams  were  few  in  Palestine,  at 
least  such  as  afforded  water  in  summer,  when  alone  wa- 
ter was  wanted  for  irrigation :  hence  rain-water,  or  wa- 


Ancient  Egyptians  watering  gardens  hy  buckets  carried 
on  the  shoulder,  and  by  means  of  the  well-sweep. 

ter  from  the  streams  which  dried  up  in  summer,  was  in 
winter  stored  up  in  reservoirs,  spacious  enough  to  con- 
tain all  the  water  likely  to  be  needed  during  the  dry 
season.  See  Pool;  Well.  In  fact,  many  of  our  own 
large  nurseries  are  watered  in  the  same  manner  from 
reservoirs  of  rain-water.  The  water  was  distributed 
Children  need  the  con-  |  through  the  garden  in  numerous  small  rills,  which  trav- 
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ersed  it  in  all  directions,  and  which  were  supplied  either 
by  a  continued  stream  from  the  reservoir,  or  had  water 
poured  into  them  by  the  gardeners,  in  the  manner  shown 
in  the  Egyptian  monuments  (see  Wilkinson,  Arw.  Eg. 
abridgm/i^  33  sq.).  See  Garden.  These  rills,  being 
turned  and  directed  by  the  foot,  gave  rise  to  the  phrase 
"  watering  bv  the  foot,"  as  indicative  of  garden  irriga- 
tion (Deut.  xi,  10).  Thus  Dr.  Thomson  says  {Land  and 
Book,  ii.  279),  "I  have  often  watched  the  gardener  at 
this  fatiguing  and  imhealthy  work.  When  one  place  is 
sufficiently  saturated,  he  pushes  aside  the  sandy  soil  be- 
tween it  and  the  next  furrow  with  his  foot,  and  thus 
continues  to  do  until  all  are  watered."  The  reference, 
however,  may  be  to  certain  kinds  of  hydraulic  machines 
turned  by  the  feet,  such  as  the  small  water-wheels  u3ed 
on  the  plain  of  Acre  and  elsewhere.  At  Hamath,  Da- 
mascus, and  other  places  in  Syria,  there  are  large  water- 
wheels,  turned  by  the  stream,  used  to  raise  water  into 
aqueducts.  But  the  most  common  method  of  raising 
water  along  the  Nile  is  the  Shadvf,  or  well-sweep  and 
bucket,  represented  on  the  monuments,  though  not  much 
used  in  Palestine.  (On  the  whole  subject,  see  Kitto, 
Nat.  Hist,  of  Pal.  p.  ccxciii  sq.).     See  Water, 

Ir-she'mesh  (Heb.  id.  d'^O  ^'^2.',  in  pause  1'^S' 
dp'^,  city  o/the  sun;  Sept.  tvoXiq  Sa/utf,  Vulg.  Hirse- 
mes,  id  est  civitas  solis),  a  town  on  the  border  of  Dan, 
mentioned  between  Eshtaol  and  Shaalabbin  (Josh,  xix, 
41) ;  probably  the  same  as  the  Beth-shejiesh  (q.  v.)  of 
Josh.  XV,  10. 

I'm  (Hebrew  Iru',  ^"I'^S*,  citizen;  Sept,  'Hpa,Vulg. 
Ilir),  the  first-named  of  the  sons  of  Caleb,  the  son  of 
Jephuniieh  (1  Chron.  iv,  15).    B.C.  1G18. 

Irvine,  Matiiew,  a  minister  of  the  German  Re- 
formed Church,  was  born  in  Cumberland  Co.,  I'a.,  De- 
cember 22, 1817.  In  early  life  he  was  a  school-teacher. 
On  account  of  his  piety  and  gifts  he  was  made  an  elder 
in  the  Church.  His  call  to  the  ministry  then  became 
more  apparent  to  himself  and  to  others,  and  he  began 
the  study  of  theology  privately  with  his  pastor,  and  in 
1843  was  licensed  and  ordained.  He  took  charge  of 
feeble  and  scattered  German  Reformed  congregations  in 
Bedford  Co.,  Pa.,  where  he  did  the  work  of  a  pioneer  in 
a  truly  apostolic  spirit.  A  number  of  separate  charges 
were  i'ormed  from  time  to  time  out  of  parts  of  his  field. 
His  ministry'  was  greatly  blessed,  and  the  wilderness 
and  solitary  places  all  around  became  glad.  He  accom- 
plished the  work  of  a  long  life  in  a  comparatively  few 
years,  and  died  in  peace  April  21, 1857. 

Irving,  Edward,  "the  great  London  preacher,  and 
pmtiK  tcr  of  a  strange  fanaticism,  whose  name  thirty 
years  ago  was  in  c-'er>-body's  mouth,  and  whose  career, 
so  strange,  grotesque,  solemn,  and  finally  so  sad,  was 
the  theme  of  the  sneers  of  the  thoughtless  and  of  the 
wonder  of  the  thoughtful,"  was  born  Aug.  15,  1792,  at 
Annan,  county  of  Dumfries,  Scotland,  where  his  father 
was  a  tanner.  He  was  piously  brought  up,  having  been 
early  destined  by  his  ambitious  parents  for  the  ministry. 
He  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and 
shortly  after  graduation  (1805)  was  appointed  to  super- 
intend the  mathematical  school  at  Haddington,  whence 
he  removed  in  1812  to  Kirkcaldy  to  assume  the  duties  of 
a  similar  but  more  eligible  position.  About  this  time 
lie  also  began  his  theological  studies,  and,  in  accordance 
with  the  usage  of  liis  alma  mater,  he  entered  as  one  of 
her  students  of  tlieology.  After  a  stay  of  about  seven 
years,  having  completed  the  probation  reciuired  by  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  he  attained,  by  action  of  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Annan,  to  "the  ambiguous  position  of  a  li- 
censed preacher  and  candidate— a  layman  in  fact,  though 
often  recognised  as  a  clergyman  by  courtesy;  and  he 
only  waited  an  opportunity  to  escape  from  his  present 
occupation  to  that  for  which  he  had  been  formally  des- 
ignated." But  not  finding  an  opening  immediately,  and 
tirod  of  the  occupation  of  teaching,  he  reoomnienced 
Btudy  at  Edinburgh,  devoting  most  of  his  time  to  tlie 


writings  of  Bacon,  Hooker,  and  Jeremy  Taylor.  At 
last  there  came  an  invitation  to  preach  in  the  hearing 
of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Chalmers,  who  was  desirous  of 
procuring  for  himself  an  assistant  in  the  great  parish  of 
St.  John's,  Glasgow ;  and  shortly  after  Irving  was  cho- 
sen for  this  position,  and  so  enabled  to  begin  "  in  earn- 
est the  great  life-work  for  which  he  had  been  prepar- 
ing, and  which  he  had  anticipated  with  most  painful 
longings.  A  parish  of  10,000  souls,  mostly  the  families 
of  poor  artisans  and  laborers,  composed  the  pastorate  of 
St.  John's,  Glasgow,  and  Irving  at  once  entered  on  its 
varied  duties  with  all  his  energies."  But  as  his  associ- 
ation in  this  parish  with  Dr.  Chalmers  only  afforded 
him  an  inferior  place,  he  soon  grew  dissatisfied  with  the 
position ;  and,  his  preaching  having  secured  him  quite 
a  favorable  reputation,  he  was  invited  to  the  great  Eng- 
lish metropolis  as  minister  of  the  Caledonian  Church,  a 
kirk  of  Scotland  in  Cross  Street,  Hatton  Garden.  Early 
in  July,  1822,  he  began  his  labors  in  this  little  out-of- 
the-way  church,  composed  of  only  fifty  members,  occa- 
sionally enlarged  bj'  some  stray  Scotchmen  visiting  the 
great  city.  In  a  very  few  weeks  he  began  to  attract 
large  congregations;  in  three  months  the  applications 
for  seats  had  risen  to  1500 ;  at  length  it  became  neces- 
sary to  exclude  the  general  public,  and  to  admit  only 
those  who  were  provided  with  tickets.  Statesmen,  or- 
ators, the  noble,  the  wealthy,  the  fashionable,  occupied 
the  seats  of  the  church,  and  their  carriages  thronged 
the  adjoining  streets.  His  ability  and  success  as  a 
preacher  are  thus  stated  by  a  writer  on  "  Henry  Drum- 
mond"  in  the  London  Quart.  Review,  October,  18G0,  p. 
275 :  "  The  preacher's  great  stature,  his  bushy  black  hair 
hanging  down  in  ringlets,  his  deep  voice,  his  solemn 
manner.  I  he  im|)ns>ivenessof  his  action,  his  broad  Scotch 
dialect,  his  aiitinuatcd  yet  forcible  style,  all  combined  to 
rivet  attention,  and  made  j'ou  feel  that  you  were  in  the 
presence  of  a  power.  Nor  did  his  matter  belie  the  im- 
pression which  was  thus  created.  He  was  bent  upon 
accomplishing  the  end  of  the  Gospel  ministry  in  saving 
souls  from  death ;  and  at  the  beginnmg  of  his  course, . 
before  the  disturbing  influences  of  his  position  had  done 
their  full  work  upon  him,  he  preached  with  great  force 
and  effect."  The  influence  which  Irving  exerted  among 
all  classes  of  society  of  London  was  really  surpriiing. 
Such  an  amount  of  applause  as  was  awarded  to  his  pul- 
pit discourses  has  never  fallen  to  the  lot  of  man  since  his 
day,  excepting  perhaps  in  the  case  of  Spurgeon.  In 
1824,  a  volume  containing  some  of  his  discourses  was 
sent  forth,  not  as  sermons,  but  under  the  title  of  Ora- 
tions: For  the  Oracles  of  God,  four  Orations;  For 
Judgments  to  come,  an  Argument  in  nine  Parts.  The 
author  shared  the  same  popular  favor  as  the  preacher, 
and  three  editions  of  the  book  were  sold  in  less  than 
half  a  year.  "  Aimless,  and  without  a  wide  or  lasting 
interest,  curiously  quaint  in  style  and  manner,  while 
the  matter  generally  bears  upon  the  topics  of  the  pass- 
ing hour,  it  contains  many  passages  of  extraordinary 
beauty  and  depth,  many  an  outpouring  of  lofty  devo- 
tion, and  frequent  bursts  of  the  most  passionate  elo- 
quence" {Encyclop.  Britan.  xii,  625).  But,  as  the  pro- 
duction of  the  preacher  of  the  little  Hatton  Garden 
chapel,  everybody  who  wished  to  be  up  with  the  times 
had  to  read  it,  and  so  it  soon  "  became  the  talk  of  the 
town,  and  was  criticised  by  each  according  to  his  posi- 
tion and  temper."  The  book  had  many  vulnerable 
points,  one  of  which,  not  the  least  perhaps,  was  the 
thrust  in  his  introduction  against  the  evident  lack  of 
success  of  the  ordinary  instructions  of  the  pulpit,  charg- 
ing it  all  as  the  result  of  the  defective  manner  of  preach- 
ing generally  prevalent  in  England  at  that  time.  But 
if  this  arrayed  a  number  of  critics  against  him,  an  es- 
trangement of  the  great  body  of  contemporary  evangel- 
ical Christians  only  followed  his  course  of  action  in  1824. 
In  this  year  he  was  called  upon,  as  one  of  the  pulpit 
celebrities  of  the  great  metropolis,  to  preach  before  the 
London  Missionary  Society.  He  had  long  dreamed  of 
a  revival  of  apostolical  missions,  and  to  advance  "  these 
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sublime  fancies"  this  opportunity  afforded  him  scope. 
"For  three  mortal  hours  the  vast  assembly  was  held 
entranced  by  his  gorgeous  oratory  while  he  depicted, 
not  the  work  of  that  or  any  other  body,  but  a  grand 
ideal  of  a  mission  scheme  after  the  model  of  apostolic 
times.  During  all  this  time  the  managers  sat  in  pain- 
ful solicitude,  first  for  their  usual  collections,  and  ulti- 
mately for  the  damage  that  such  a  discourse  must  entail 
upon  the  cause  in  which  they  were  engaged.  But  no- 
body could  suspect  the  preacher  of  a  design  to  harm  the 
cause  he  was  called  to  advocate.  To  his  mind  the  mis- 
sionary work  was  not  the  same  thing  with  that  contem- 
plated by  the  society,  and,  as  he  spoke  from  his  own 
inflamed"  fancy  and  full  heart,  his  utterances  were  for- 
eign to  the  subject  as  they  viewed  it.  But  the  discourse 
was  more  than  a  blunder;  it  was  a  burning  protest, 
though  undesigned,  against  the  spirit  of  cowardly  pru- 
dence in  which  the  work  of  missions  was,  and,  alas! 
that  it  must  be  said,  still  is  prosecuted.  It  unluckily 
struck  precisely  upon  those  points  which  annual  reports 
and  platform  orators  are  usually  carefid  to  leave  un- 
touched, and  by  holding  up  the  bright  ideal  it  con- 
demned the  actual"  (Dr.  Curry). 

However  candid  may  have  been  his  manner  and  true 
the  zeal  for  the  Christian  cause  which  unquestionably 
impelled  Irving  at  this  time,  the  effect  was  to  estrange 
from  him  many  of  his  Christian  friends.  But  the  birth 
of  a  son  for  a  time  turned  his  attention  from  the  con- 
troversy which  his  acts  had  provoked  and  to  him,  so 
f  )iid  of  home  life,  atoned  in  a  measure  for  the  loss  of 
friends.  The  child,  however,  soon  died,  and  this  addi- 
tional loss  incited  him  to  the  study  of  prophecy.  His 
attention  had  already  been  called  in  this  direction  by 
Hatley  Frere,  "  an  earnest  but  one-sided  student  of  the 
prophecies,"  who  was  propounding  about  this  time  a 
new  theory  of  interpretation,  the  especial  object  of  which 
was  to  establish  the  idea  of  a  personal  reign  of  Christ 
on  eartli.  The  study  and  translation  of  a  Spanish  work 
on  this  subject,  generally  attributed  to  Ben-Ezra,  but 
really  tlie  production  of  the  Jesuit  Lacunza  (q.  v.)  (pub- 
lished by  Irving  under  the  title  of  The  Cominy  of  Mes- 
siah ill  Glory  and  Majesty),  aided  in  "  turning  the  bal- 
ance of  Irving's  mind  the  wrong  way  just  at  the  crisis 
of  his  intellectual  fate.  These  prophetical  studies  met 
an  original  bias  in  his  mind,  and  made  him  a  fatal  prey 
to  religious  delusion."  An  opportunity  soon  occurred 
to  lay  bef  )re  the  public  his  favorite  theory  of  the  mil- 
lennium by  an  invitation  from  the  Continental  Society 
to  preach  the  annual  sermon  (1825).  Like  the  mission- 
ary sermon  of  the  previous  year,  it  gave  rise  to  consid- 
erable commotion,  more  especialh''  among  the  friends 
of  "Catholic  Emancipation."  England  at  this  time 
was  decidedly  in  favor  of  bestowing  upon  Roman  Cath- 
olics unlimited  political  power,  which  Irving  vehement- 
ly opposed.  A  good  part  of  his  audience  left  their 
seats  before  the  speaker  had  finished  his  discourse, 
which,  like  the  missionary  sermon,  occupied  some  "  three 
or  more  hours  in  the  delivery."  To  make  a  bad  matter 
still  worse,  Irving  determined  to  publish  his  discourse, 
enlarged  and  rearranged,  in  book  form,  and  during  the 
next  year  sent  it  forth  under  the  title  Babylim  mid  In- 
fidelity Foredoomed,  dedicating  it  "  to  my  beloved  friend 
and  brother  in  Christ,  Hatley  Frere,  Esq."  "Irving 
now  threw  himself  unreservedly,"  says  Dr.  Curry,  "  into 
the  current  that  swept  him  away  from  his  moorings. 
By  the  strange  fascination  which  often  attends  the 
study  of  prophecy  and  the  expectation  of  a  terrestrial 
millennium,  he  now  came  to  expect  the  speedy  coming 
of  Ciirist  to  set  up  his  kingdom  on  earth,  and  this 
wrought  in  him  the  usual  results  of  excitement  and  spe- 
cialty of  religious  thought  and  conversation.  He  had 
reached  that  stage  of  mental  excitement  in  which  al- 
most every  event  becomes  a  proof  of  the  cherished  ex- 
pectation, and  the  mind's  own  action  steadily  intensities 
the  dominant  fascination.  In  this,  too,  he  craved  the 
sympathy  of  other  minds  inspired  with  the  same  senti- 
ments, and  these  he  readily  obtained ;  a  kind  of  mystic 


circle,  among  whom  Avere  Hatley  Frere,  now  relieved, 
of  his  isolation,  the  celebrated  Rabbin,  Dr.  Wolff",  Ir- 
ving himself,  and  Henry  Drummond,  with  others  less 
distinguished,  after  numerous  informal  conversations, 
at  length  came  together  in  a  conference  at  Albury, 
the  hospitable  residence  of  ]Mr.  Drummond,  brought  to- 
gether, as  Irving  declared,  by  'a  desire  to  compare 
their  views  with  respect  to  the  prospects  of  the  Church 
at  this  present  crisis'"  (comp.  art.  ix,"On  Drummond," 
in  the  London  Huart.  licrii'w,  Oct.  18G0).  "  Irving  sat 
down  with  his  niollcy  associates,  a  giant  among  pig- 
mies, the  most  docile  of  tlie  company,  and  quite  ready 
to  yield  his  own  views  to  the  superficial  fancies  of  the 
least  distinguished  of  the  body,  and  to  surrender  his 
clearest  intellectual  convictions  to  what  was  styled  the 
answer  to  prayer.  From  such  sessions  the  only  proba- 
ble results  followed :  the  fanaticism  in  which  they  be- 
gan was  heightened  and  confirmed,  especially  in  the 
single  mind  capable  of  being  damaged  by  it." 

The  popularity  of  the  great  preacher,  however,  con^ 
tinned  unabated  in  the  midst  of  all  these  difficulties; 
nay,  his  late  meditations  and  yearnings  rather  increased 
his  reputation,  and  soon  a  new  and  more  commodious 
church  had  to  be  provided  for  the  throngs  of  hearers 
that  weekly  came  to  listen  to  him.  The  money  for  the 
building  of  a  new  edifice  was  easily  procured,  and  early 
in  1827  he  was  installed  pastor  of  the  newly-buUt  church 
in  Regent  Square,  Chalmers  preaching  on  the  occasion. 
"  The  transition  from  the  little  Caledonian  chapel,  so 
long  thronged  by  a  promiscuous  crowd  of  London  fash- 
ionable life,  to  the  commodious  National  Scotch  Church 
in  Regent  Square,  with  its  well-ordered  and  well-defined 
congregation,  marks  the  culmination  and  the  beginning 
of  the  descent  of  Irving's  popularity."  Shortly  after  his 
removal  to  the  new  church,  he  again  ventured  before 
the  public  as  an  author  by  the  publication  of  three  vol- 
umes (1828)  selected  from  his  discourses  preached  since 
the  commencement  of  his  ministry  at  London.  Up  to 
this  time  many  of  the  extravagances  of  Irving  had 
more  or  less  displeased  his  brother  laborers  in  the  min- 
istry, but  no  one  had  ventured  to  attack  him  publicly 
until "  an  idle  clergyman  called  Cole,"  of  whom  Mr.  Ir- 
ving's biographer,  iMrs.  Oliphant,  can  barely  speak  with 
civility,  accused  Irving  of  inculcating  heterodox  doc- 
trines on  the  Incarnation  in  the  first  volume  of  his  ser- 
mons, which  treats  chiefly  of  the  Trinity ;  first  of  the 
divine  character,  and  especially  of  the  person  and  work 
of  Christ,  "The  perfect  humanity  of  Christ  was  Ir- 
ving's favorite  theme.  With  the  utmost  intensity  he 
clung  to  the  idea  of  the  brotherhood  of  his  Master— an 
idea  he  held  with  perfect  reverence.  The  first  shock 
of  the  charge  of  heresy,  and  of  heresy,  too,  in  relation 
to  his  adorable  Lord,  utterly  unmanned  him.  The  last 
thought  of  his  heart  Avould  have  been  to  derogate  from 
the  dignity  of  his  Master,  his  impassioned  reverence  for 
whom  had  probably  stimulated  the  teaching  which  now 
bore  the  brand  of  heresy"  {Lond.  Quart.  Rev.  Oct.  1862, 
p.  193).  It  would  hardly  be  worth  while  to  follow  up 
the  controversy  incited  by  the  impertinent,  if  not  treach- 
erous conduct  of  Mr.  Cole  in  exaggerating  "  an  error 
which  should  have  been  the  groundwork  of  a  brotherly 
expostulation,"  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  for  these 
very  views  on  the  incarnation  Irving  was,  some  years 
later,  deposed  from  the  ministry.  As  we  have  already 
said,  he  was  the  last  of  all  persons  who  could  be  led  to 
believe  that  the  views  which  he  set  forth  on  this  sub- 
ject had  anything  novel  or  unusual  in  them.  All  that 
he  was  possibly  guilty  of,  says  Dr.  Curry,  is  that  "  he 
took  in  a  larger  view  which  contemplated  the  tvhole 
work  of  the  incarnation  of  the  Word  as  redemptive,  in 
that  by  it  the  Godhead  came  into  vital  union  with  human- 
ity, fallen  and  under  the  law.  This  last  thought  carried 
to  his  realistic  mode  of  thinking  the  notion  of  Christ's 
participation  in  the  fallen  character  of  hiunanity,  which 
he  designated  by  terms  that  implied  a  real  sinfulness  in 
Christ.  His  httempt  to  get  rid  of  the  odiousness  of  that 
idea  by  saying  that  this  was  overborne  and  at  length 
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whoUy  expelled  bv  the  indweUing  Godhead  helped  the 
matter  but  Uttle,  knd  still  left  liim  open  to  grave  cen- 
sures for  at  least  an  unhappy  method  ol  statement.  But 
under  all  this  there  is  unquestionably  a  most  precious 
Gospel  truth,  and  if  Irving  was  justly  condemned  for 
an  unwarrantable  misstatement  of  certain  doctrmes  of 
Christianitv,  the  orthodoxy  of  the  age  may  be  justly 
called  to  account  for  its  partial  exhibition  ol  those  doc- 
trines. For  centiu-ies  the  Cliurch  has  been  actively  oc- 
cupied in  setting  forth  and  defending  the  doctrine  of 
Christ's  divinitv,  until  that  of  his  humanity  has  largely 
fallen  out  of  its  thinkings.  It  is  quite  time  to  cease 
from  this  one-sidedness  and  to  take  in  a  whole  Gospel. 
Fallen  humanity  demands  a  sympathizing  no  less  than 
an  almighty  Saviour ;  and  if  indeed  Jesus  is  to  be  that 
Saviour",  he  must  be  apprehended  by  oiu-  faith,  as  'man 
witli  man,'  and  as  really  and  fully  '  touched  with  a  sense 
of  our  infirmities.'  The  Church  of  Rome  answers  to  the 
heart's  yearning  for  human  sympathy  in  the  Mediator 
bv  giving  that  office  to  Mary;  while  our  misformed 
practical  creeds  remove  Jesus  beyond  our  sympathies, 
and  give  us  no  other  Mediator.  The  Chiu-ch  awaits 
the  coming  of  a  John,  uprising  from  the  Saviour's  bos- 
om, to  set  forth  in  all  fulness  the  blessedness  of  the 
grace  of  Jesus,  the  incarnate  God,  who  hath  '  borne  our 
griefs  and  carried  our  sorrows.' "  With  this  charge  of 
heresy  advanced  against  him,  Irving  set  out  on  a  visit 
to  his  native  land  "  to  warn,  first  his  father's  house  and 
kindred,  and  the  country  side  which  had  still  so  great  a 
hold  upon  his  heart,  and  then  universal  Scotland,  of  that 
advent  which  he  looked  for  with  undoubting  and  fer- 
vent expectations;"  and  brilliant  was  the  success  with 
which  he  saw  his  labors  crowned  wherever  he  went. 
For  once  he  was  a  prophet  who  received  honors  in  his 
own  country.  Wherever  he  preached,  not  only  whole 
congregations  from  neighboring  towns  came  to  swell  his 
already  large  numbers  of  hearers,  but  oftentimes  even 
tlie  ministers  would  adjourn  their  services  and  go  with 
their  flocks  en  mas.<e  to  hear  Scotland's  noble  descend- 
ant. While  i)reaching  at  Edinburgh  on  the  Apocalypse, 
the  special  theme  of  study  in  these  later  years,  the  ser- 
vices began  at  six  o'clock  A.IM.  Of  these  Chalmers 
writes:  "He  is  drawing  prodigious  crowds.  We  at- 
tempted this  morning  to  force  our  way  into  St.  Andrew's 
Church,  but  it  was  all  in  vain.  He  changes  to  the  West 
Cbunli.  with  its  three  hideous  galleries,  for  the  accom- 
modat  ion  of  the  public,"  and  even  then  there  was  not 
room.  As  in  Edinburgh,  so  was  his  success  at  Glasgow 
and  other  places  that  he  visited,  and  we  need  not  won- 
der that  Chalmers  himself  exclaims  "  that  there  must 
have  been  a  marvellous  power  of  attraction  that  could 
turn  a  whole  pojndation  out  of  their  beds  as  early  as  five 
in  the  morning." 

As  if  to  augment  the  difficulties  already  in  his  way, 
in  his  candid  and  straightforward  manner,  he  further 
estranged  his  friends  of  the  Scottish  Church  by  extend- 
ing his  sympathy  to  a  minister  of  his  native  Church,  a 
Mr.  Campbell,  of  Row,  who  was  just  then  under  the  odi- 
um of  teaching  false  notions  on  the  Procrustian  high- 
Calvinistic  doctrine  of  the  Atonement  as  set  forth  in  the 
Westminster  Confession. 

But  tlie  grand  and  final  divergence  from  his  mother 
Church  further  resuUed,  not  from  the  eommimication 
of  any  doctrinal  excitement,  from  the  baidis  of  (iuirloch, 
but  from  a  very  strange  phenomenon  wliich  al)out  this 
time  took  its  rise  along  the  quiet  l)anks  of  this  river. 
F^or  some  time  Irving  had  been  pondering  on  the  heri- 
tage of  the  fiift  nf't()Tir;7ie.i  (q.  v. ;  see  also  (iiKTs),  and 
was  inclined  to  believe  this  spiritual  gift  to  have  been 
not  only  possessed  by  the  apostolic  Church,  but  an  act- 
ual heritage  of  the  Church  of  all  times ;  indeed,  a  neces- 
sary condition  for  the  healthy  state  of  any  Church  of 
Christ.  These  thoughts  of  his  became  convictions  when 
seconded  at  this  juncture  by  some  remarkable  instances. 
In  the  locality  of  Row,  celebrated  for  the  piety  of  its 
inhabitants,  there  had  lived  and  died  a  young  woman, 
Isabella  Campbell  by  name,  of  rare  and  saintly  charac- 


ter. A  memoir  which  her  minister  had  written  of  her 
attracted  the  attention  of  people  far  and  near,  and  many 
of  them  came  as  pilgrims  to  visit  the  spot  -where  she 
had  lived  and  prayed.  These  visits  to  the  earthly 
dwelling-place,  as  well  as  the  noble  reputation,  if  not 
example  of  a  departed  sister,  had  a  wonderful  influence 
on  the  surviving  sister  Mary—"  gifted  with  the  same 
spiritual  temperament,  with  powers  of  mind  of  no  ordi- 
nary character,  and,  moreover,  with  the  personal  fasci- 
nation of  beauty."  For  a  long  time  she  had  been  af- 
flicted with  the  same  disease  which  had  made  a  prey  of 
her  sister,  and  while  lying,  as  all  believed,  at  the  point 
of  death,  she  professed  to  have  received  "  the  gift  of 
tongues,"  and,  "  as  she  lay  in  her  weakness,"  the  Holy 
Ghost,  they  said,  had  come  upon  her  with  mighty  pow- 
er, and  "  constrained  her  to  speak  at  great  length,  and 
with  superhuman  strength,  in  an  unknown  tongue." 
Similar  cases  occurred  in  other  neighboring  places, 
and  the  news  of  the  wondrous  phenomena  soon  reached 
the  ears  of  Irving.  To  him,  of  course,  these  indicated 
"  an  approaching  realization  of  his  prophetic  dreams." 
Not  for  an  instant  was  he  to  hesitate  to  acknowledge 
them  as  the  natural  answer  of  his  aspirations  and  pray- 
er ;  and  many  of  his  own  flock,  prepared  by  his  pre- 
vious teachings,  seconded  his  leanings  in  favor  of  these 
long-lost  spiritual  gifts.  Manifestations  of  a  similar 
character  soon  appeared  in  his  own  Church,  at  first  pri- 
vately, then  at  the  week-day  matins,  and  finally  even 
in  the  public  service  on  the  Sabbath.  "  The  die"  had 
truly  been  "  cast,  and  from  that  time  the  Regent  Square 
church  became  a  Babel."  His  oldest  and  most  discreet 
friends  one  by  one  deserted  him,  finding  that  their  coun- 
sel was  of  no  avail.  Even  a  visit  of  Chalmers  and 
Coleridge,  both  his  friends,  could  not  in  the  least  stay 
the  current  that  was  fast  hurrying  him  to  a  most 
frightful  abyss.  A  collision  between  the  pastor  and  his 
flock  was  ine^'itable,  though  some  of  his  people  shared 
his  views.  Against  the  continuation  of  the  "  new  proph- 
ets" even  his  own  brother-in-law  voted,  and  the  inev- 
itable result  was  of  course  the  ejectment  of  the  minis- 
ter and  his  believers  in  the  "  gilt  of  tongues"  from  Re- 
gent Square  Church.  But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that 
a  man  of  Irving's  great  abilities,  though  his  course  was 
now  downward,  was  surrounded  only  by  a  few  weak  fol- 
lowers. Among  those  who  faithfully  followed  their  pas- 
tor were  some  of  London's  most  distinguished  charac- 
ters, and  when  on  the  following  Sunday  he  met  his  ad- 
herents in  the  hall  of  the  great  infidel  Owen,  no  less 
than  800  were  there  to  partake  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 
Indeed,  the  place  they  had  temporarily  secured  was  far 
too  small  to  contain  all  that  stiU  flocked  to  hear  Irving, 
and  they  removed  to  a  large  gallerj^  in  Newman  Street, 
generally  designated  as  West's  Gallerj',  because  it  had 
formerly  belonged  to  West  the  painter.  The  denoue- 
ment of  tlie  play  had  now  fairly  begmi,  and  it  rapidly 
hastened  to  its  close.  The  "gifted  ones"  at  Newman 
Street  had  things  in  their  own  hands,  and  everj-thing 
proceeded  by  "  vision,"  and  "  prophecy,"  and  in  the 
"Spirit;"  to  all  which  Irving  gave  the  most  reverent 
and  obedient  attention.  The  Presbytery  of  Annan,  by 
which  body  Irving  had  been  first  licensed  to  preach,  but 
not  ordained,  "  by  a  remarkable  stretch  of  power"  con- 
demned him  as  guilty  of  heresy,  and  excommunicated 
liim  from  the  Church  of  Scotland.  But  as  if  his  cup  of 
sorrows  was  not  yet  sutriciently  bitter,  to  add  to  the  con- 
demnation which  he  had  just  received  at  the  hand  of 
his  mother  Church,  which  he  so  dearly  loved,  he  was, 
on  his  return  from  Annan  to  London,  deprived  even  by 
his  own  adherents  of  the  authority  which  by  reason  of 
his  superiority  had  universally  been  granted  to  him,  and, 
in  accordance  with  a  "  revelation,"  was  interdicted  "  from 
exercising  any  priestly  function,  or  administering  the 
sacraments,  or  even  preaching,  excepting  to  those  less 
sacred  assemblies  to  which  unbelievers  were  admitted. 
Astounded,  he  yet  uttered  no  murmur,  but  sat  in  the 
lowest  places  of  the  Church  which  he  himself  had  cre- 
ated, in  silent  and  resigned  humility,"    Mr.  Andrews,  in 
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an  article  on  Irving  in  the  Xew  Englunder  (18G3,  p.  816 
sq.),  seeks  to  refute  this  statement,  so  generally  accept- 
ed as  made  by  jMrs.  Qlipiiant  in  her  biography  of  Mr. 
Irving.  But  even  IMr.  Andrews  acknowledges  that  when 
Mr.  Irving  was  finally  reordalned  by  these  "  superior"  of- 
ficers, who  claimed  to  have  been  called  by  God  to  high- 
er distinctions,  his  position  '•  was  in  some  respects  less  in- 
dependent than  before,"  and  that  it  coidd  not  have  been 
otherwise  than  "that  Mr.  Irving  should  have  met  with 
trials  and  difficulties  in  the  progress  of  the  work  un- 
der his  new  phase,"  especially  "  a  man  of  his  great 
strength  of  character,  and  gifts  for  leadership,  accus- 
tomed hitherto  to  be  foremost  in  whatever  he  engaged 
in"  (p.  821).  But  for  once  fortune  favored  Ir\4ng.  The 
great  degradation  which  he  was  called  upon  to  suffer 
was  to  be  his  last,  and  a  short  one  at  that.  In  the  au- 
tumn of  1834,  the  severe  task  which  he  had  been  im- 
posing on  his  mind  and  body  began  to  tell  upon  him, 
and  while  on  a  journey  to  Scotland  for  the  recovery  of 
his  failing  health,  he  was  taken  dangerously  ill,  and  died 
at  Glasgow  Dec.  8, 1834. 

Of  Irving  it  may  truly  be  conceded  that  a  more  de- 
vout or  earnest  spirit  has  not  appeared  on  the  stage  of 
time  in  the  19th  century.  Destined  to  be  a  Christian 
minister,  "he  strove"  (said  of  him  a  friend  who  knew 
him  well),  "with  all  the  force  that  was  in  him,  to  be  it. 
He  might  have  been  so  many  things ;  not  a  speaker 
only,  but  a  doer — the  leader  of  hosts  of  men.  For  his 
head,  when  the  fog  of  Babylon  had  not  yet  obscured  it, 
was  of  strong,  far-reaching  insight.  His  very  enthusi- 
asm was  sanguine,  not  atrubiUar ;  he  was  so  loving,  full 
of  hope,  so  simple-hearted,  and  made  all  that  approach- 
ed him  his.  A  giant  form  of  activity  was  in  the  man ; 
speculation  was  accident,  not  nature.  There  was  in  him 
a  courage  dauntless,  not  pugnacious ;  hardly  fierce,  by  no 
possibility  ferocious ;  as  of  the  generous  war-horse,  gen- 
tle in  its  strength,  yet  that  laughs  at  the  shaking  of  the 
spear.  But,  above  all,  be  he  what  he  might,  to  be  a  real- 
ity was  indispensable  for  him."  In  another  place  the 
same  friend  exclaims :  "  But  for  Irving  I  had  never 
known  what  the  communion  of  man  with  man  means. 
His  was  the  freest,  brotherliest,  t)ravest  human  soul  mine 
ever  came  in  contact  with.  I  call  him,  on  the  whole, 
the  best  man  I  have  ever,  after  trial  enough,  found  in 
this  world,  or  now  hope  to  find."  Similar  was  the  judg- 
ment of  all  Irving's  friends,  and  even  of  most  of  his  op- 
ponents. "All  admired  the  man,  his  many  virtues,  his 
matchless  eloquence :  all  deplored  his  fall,  and  the  gulf 
of  separation  which  it  created  between  him  and  his 
mother  Church."  His  works  have  been  collected  by  his 
nephew,  the  Rev.  P.  Carlyle,  who  has  published  them 
under  the  title  of  Collected  Writinr/s  of  Edward  Trvinrj 
(Lond.  18G4-5,  5  vols.  8vo).  See  Mrs.  Oliphant,  Life  of 
J-Jdward In-inff  (Lond.  1862;  N.Y.  [Harpers']  1862, 8vo); 
Carlyle,  Miscellaneous  Essays  ;  Metli.  Qu.  Rev.  Jan.  1849  ; 
1863";  Lond.  Quart.  Rer.  Oct.  1862,  art.  vi ;  Edinb.  Rev. 
Oct.  1862,  art.  vii;  Enci/clup.  Britann.  xii,  s.  v.;  Baring 
Gould,  Past  Mediceral  Preachers  (of  England  only) ;  Lit- 
tell's  Lirinr/  Age  (on  Irving's  works),  Feb.  23,  1867,  art. 
i;  and  M.  W.  Andrews  (of  the  Catholic  Apostolic  Church, 
the  name  now  assumed  by  the  Irvingiies),  in  the  Neic 
Englunder,  July,  1863,  art.  i ;  Oct.,  art.  viii.      (J.  H.  W.) 

I'saac  (Heb.  Yitschak',  pn^"',  laughter,  in  the  poet, 
books  sometimes  pH'J'',  Yischak',  Psa.  cv,  9;  Jer.  xxxiii, 
26 ;  Amos  vii,  9,  16,  in  the  last  two  passages  spoken  of 
the  Israelitish  nation;  Sept.  and  N.  T.  'laaaK,  Joseph. 
'l(yciKoc,  Ant.  i,  10,  5),  the  only  son  of  Abraham  by  Sa- 
rah, and  the  middle  one  of  the  three  patriarchs  who  are 
so  often  named  together  as  the  progenitors  of  the  Jew- 
ish race. 

I.  Pei-sonal  nistori/.  —  The  following  are  the  facts 
which  the  Bible  supplies  of  the  longest-lived  of  the 
three  patriarchs,  the  least  migratory,  the  least  prolific, 
and  the  least  favored  with  extraordinary  divine  revela- 
tions. A  few  events  in  tliis  quiet  life  have  occasioned 
discussion. 


1.  The  promise  of  a  son  had  been  made  to  his  parents 
when  Abraham  was  visited  by  the  Lord  in  the  plains 
of  Mamrc,  and  appeared  so  unlikel}'  to  be  fulfilled,  see- 
ing that  both  Abraham  and  Sarah  were  "  well  stricken 
in  years,"  that  its  utterance  caused  the  latter  to  laugh 
incredulously  (Gen.  xviii,  1  sq.).  B.C.  2064.  Being 
reproved  for  her  unbelief,  she  denied  that  she  had 
laughed.  The  reason  assigned  for  the  special  visitation 
thus  promised  was,  in  effect,  that  Abraham  was  pious, 
and  would  train  his  oflfsjiring  in  piety,  so  that  he  would 
become  the  founder  of  a  great  nation,  and  all  the  nations 
of  the  earth  should  be  blessed  in  him.  See  Abraham. 
In  due  time  Sarah  gave  birth  to  a  son,  who  received 
the  name  of  Isaac  (Gen.  xxi,  1-3).  B.C.  2063.  This 
event  occurred  at  Gerar.  Isaac  was  thus  emphatically 
the  child  of  promise.  Born,  as  he  was,  out  of  due  time, 
when  his  father  was  a  liundred  years  old  and  his  moth- 
er ninety,  the  parents  themselves  laughed  with  a  kind 
of  incredulous  joy  at  the  thought  of  such  a  prodigy 
(Gen.  xvii,  17;  xviii,  12),  and  referring  to  the  marvcl- 
lousness  of  the  event  when  it  had  actually  taken  place, 
Sarah  said  that  not  only  she,  but  all  who  heard  of  it, 
would  be  disposed  to  laugh  (Gen.  xxi,  6).  The  name 
Isaac,  therefore,  was  fitly  chosen  by  God  for  the  child, 
in  commemoration  of  the  extraordinary,  supernatural 
nature  of  the  birth,  and  of  the  laughing  joy  which  it 
occasioned  to  those  more  immediately  interested  in  it. 
This  signification  of  Isaac's  name  is  thrice  alluded  to 
(Gen.  xvii,  17;  xviii,  12;  xxi,  6).  Josephus  (Ant.  i, 
12,  2)  refers  to  the  second  of  those  passages  for  the  or- 
igin of  the  name;  Jerome  (Qucest.  Ilebr.  in  Gen.')  vehe- 
mently confines  it  to  the  first;  Ewald  {Gesch.  i,  425), 
without  assigning  reasons,  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that 
all  three  passages  have  been  added  by  diiferent  writers 
to  the  original  record.  There  need  be  no  dispute  as  to 
which  of  these  passages  the  import  of  the  name  refers ; 
it  includes  a  reference  to  them  all,  besides  according 
with  and  expressing  the  happy,  cheerful  disposition  of 
the  bearer,  and  suggesting  the  relation  in  which  he 
stood,  as  the  seed  of  Abraham,  the  channel  of  the  prom- 
ised blessing,  and  the  type  of  him  who  is  pre-eminently 
the  Seed,  whose  birth  has  put  laughter  into  the  hearts 
of  myriads  of  our  race.  The  preternatural  birth  of  Isaac 
was  a  sign  from  heaven  at  the  outset,  indicating  what 
kind  of  seed  God  expected  as  the  fruit  of  the  covenant, 
and  what  powers  would  be  required  for  its  production — 
that  it  should  be  a  seed  at  once  coming  in  the  course  of 
nature,  and  yet  in  some  sense  above  nature — the  special 
gift  and  offspring  of  God.  When  Isaac  was  eight  days 
old  he  received  circumcision,  and  was  thus  received  into 
the  covenant  made  with  his  father ;  while  his  mother's 
sceptical  laughter  was  turned  into  triumphant  exulta- 
tion and  joy  in  God  ((ien.  xxi,  4-7).  (See  De  Wette, 
Krit.  p.  133  sq. ;  Ewald,  Gesch.  i,  388 ;  Hartmann,  Ueber 
d.  Pentat.  p.  269 ;  Lengerke,  Ken.  p.  290 ;  Niemeyer,  Cha- 
ruct.  ii,  160.)     See  Najie. 

2.  The  first  noticeable  circumstance  in  the  life  of 
Isaac  took  place  in  connection  with  his  weaning.  His 
precise  age  at  the  time  is  not  given,  but  we  may  sup- 
pose him  to  have  been  (according  to  Eastern  custom) 
fully  two  years  old.  In  honor  of  the  occasion  Abra- 
ham made  a  great  feast,  as  an  expression,  no  doubt,  of 
his  joy  that  the  child  had  reached  this  fresh  stage  in 
his  career — was  no  longer  a  suckling,  but  capable  of  self- 
sustenance,  and  a  certain  measure  of  indc]iendcnt  ac- 
tion. For  the  parents,  and  those  who  sympathized  with 
them,  it  would  naturally  be  a  feast  of  laughter — the 
laughter  of  mirth  and  joy ;  but  there  was  one  in  the 
family — Ishmael — to  wliom  it  was  no  occasion  of  glad- 
ness, who  saw  himself  supplanted  in  the  more  peculiar 
honors  of  the  house  by  this  younger  brother,  and  who 
mocked  while  others  laughed — himself,  indeed,  laughed 
(for  it  is  the  same  word  still,  pn^^O,  Gen.  xxi,  9),  but 
Avith  the  envious  and  scornful  air  which  betrayed  the 
alien  and  hostile  spirit  that  lurked  in  his  bosom.  He 
must  have  been  a  weU-grown  boy  at  the  time ;  and  Sa- 
rah, descrying  in  the  manifestations  then  given  the  sure 
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presage  of  future  rivalrj-  and  strife,  urged  Abraham  to 
cast  forth  the  bondmaid  and  her  son,  since  the  one  could 
not  be  a  co-heir  with  the  other.  Abraham,  it  woidd 
seem,  hesiUted  for  a  time  about  the  matter,  feeling  pain- 
ed at  the  thought  of  having  Ishraael  separated  from  the 
household,  and  only  complied  when  he  received  an  ex- 
plicit warrant  and  direction  from  above.  At  the  same 
time,  he  got  the  promise,  as  the  ground  of  the  divine 
procedure, "  For  in  Isaac  shall  thy  seed  be  called,"  that 
is,  in  Isaac  (as  contradistinguished  from  Ishmael,  or  an}^ 
other  son)  shall  the  seed  of  blessing  that  is  to  hold  of 
thee  as  a  father  have  its  commencement.  It  is  proba- 
ble that  Abraham  needed  to  have  this  truth  brought 
sharply  out  to  him,  for  correction  on  the  one  side,  as 
well  as  for  consolation  and  hope  on  the  other,  as  his  pa- 
ternal feelings  may  have  kept  him  from  apprehending 
the  fidl  scope  of  former  revelations  concerning  the  son 
of  Hagar.  The  high  purposes  of  God  were  involved  in 
the  matter,  and  the  yearnings  of  natural  affection  must 
give  way,  that  these  might  be  established.  In  the  trans- 
actions themselves  the  apostle  Paul  perceived  a  revela- 
tion of  the  truth  for  all  times — especially  in  regard  to 
the  natural  enmity  of  the  heart  to  the  things  of  God, 
and  the  certainty  with  which,  even  when  wearing  the 
badge  of  a  religious  profession,  it  may  be  expected  to 
vent  its  maUce  and  opposition  towards  the  true  children 
of  God  (Rom.  ix,  7, 10 ;  Gal.  iv,  28 ;  Heb.  xi,  18).  The 
seed  of  blessing,  those  who  are  supernatifrally  born  of 
God,  like  Isaac,  and  have  a  special  interest  in  the  riches 
of  his  goodness,  are  sure  to  be  ej'ed  with  jealousy,  and, 
in  one  form  or  another,  persecuted  by  those  who,  with  a 
name  to  live,  still  walk  after  the  flesh  (Gal.  iv,  21-31). 
See  IsiiMAEL. 

It  has  been  asked,  what  were  the  persecutions  sustain- 
ed by  Isaac  from  Ishmael  to  which  Paul  refers  (Gal.  iv, 
29)  ?  If,  as  is  generally  supposed,  he  refers  to  Gen.  xxi, 
9,  then  the  word  pHlSp,  Trai^ovra,  may  be  translated 
mocking,  as  in  the  A.  Y.,  or  insulting,  as  in  xxxix,  14, 
and  in  that  case  the  trial  of  Isaac  was  by  means  of 
"cruel  mockings"  {ijnzaiyfiwv),  in  the  language  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (xi,3C).  Or  the  word  may  in- 
clude the  signification  paying  idoldtrovs  vorship,  as  in 
Exod.  xxxii,  fi,  or  Jighting,  as  in  2  Sam.  ii,  14.  These 
three  significations  are  given  by  Jarchi,  who  relates  a 
Jewish  tradition  (quoted  more  briefly  by  AVctstein  on 
Gal.  iv,  29)  of  Isaac  suffering  personal  violence  from 
Ishmael,  a  tradition  which,  as  Mr.  Ellicott  thinks,  was 
adopted  by  Paul.  The  English  reader  who  is  content 
with  our  own  version,  or  the  scholar  who  may  prefer 
either  of  the  other  renderings  of  Jarchi,  will  be  at  no 
loss  to  connect  Gal.  ix,  29  with  Gen.  xxi,  9.  But  Ori- 
gen  (m  Gen.  Horn,  vii,  §  3),  and  Augustine  (Sermo  iii), 
and  apparently  Prof.  Jowett  (on  Gal.  iv,  29),  not  observ- 
ing that  the  gloss  of  the  Sept.  and  the  Latin  versions 
"  playing  icifh  he?-  son  Isaac"  forms  no  part  of  the  sim- 
ple statement  in  Genesis,  and  that  the  words  pH:i73 
vaiZovTO,  are  not  to  be  confined  to  the  meaning  "  play- 
ing," seem  to  doubt  (as  Mr.  Ellicott  does  on  other 
grounds)  whether  the  passage  in  (icnesis  l)cars  the  con- 
struction apparently  put  upon  it  by  St.  Paul.  On  the 
other  hand,  liosenmiiller  {Srhol.  in  Gen.  xxi,  9)  even 
goes  so  far  as  to  characterize  tciuiKi — "persecuted" — as 
a  very  excellent  interpretation  of  ptlS^.  (See  Drusius 
on  (ien.  xxi,  9,  in  Crit.  Sacr.,  and  Estiui?  on  Gal.  iv,  29.) 

What  effect  the  companionship  of  the  wild  and  way- 
ward Ishmael  might  have  had  on  Isaac  it  is  not  easy  to 
say;  but  his  expulsion  was,  no  doubt,  ordered  by  God 
for  the  good  of  the  chikl  of  promise,  and  most  i^robably 
save<l  him  from  many  an  annoyance  and  sorrow.  Freed 
from  such  evil  influence,  the  child  grew  u{)  under  the 
nurturing  care  of  his  fond  parents,  rnild  and  gentle,  lov- 
ing and  beloved. 

3.  Tlie  next  recorded  event  in  the  life  of  Isaac  is  the 
menx.raldf  one  connected  with  the  command  of  God  to 
offer  him  up  as  a  sacrifice  on  a  mountain  in  the  land  of 
Moriali  ((ien.  xxii).     B.C.  cir.  2047.     Nothing  is  said 
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of  his  age  at  the  time  except  that  he  is  called  "  a  lad" 
(12;D),  perhaps  sixteen  years  of  age.  According  to  Jo- 
sephus  (A  nt.  i,  13, 2),  he  was  twenty-five  years  old.  That 
Isaac  knew  nothing  of  the  relation  in  which  he  person- 
ally stood  to  the  divine  command,  came  affecthigly  out 
in  the  question  he  put  to  his  father  while  they  journey- 
ed together,  "  Behold  the  fire  and  the  wood,  but  where 
is  the  lamb  for  a  burnt-offering?"  Even  then  the  se- 
cret was  not  disclosed  to  him ;  and  onh',  it  would  ap- 
pear, when  the  act  itself  was  in  process  of  being  con- 
summated, did  the  fearful  truth  burst  upon  his  soul  that 
he  was  himself  to  be  the  victim  on  the  altar.  Yet  the 
sacred  narrative  tells  of  no  remonstrant  struggle  on  the 
part  of  this  child  of  promise,  no  strivings  for  escape,  no 
cries  of  agony  or  pleadings  for  deliverance :  he  seems  to 
have  surrendered  himself  as  a  willing  sacrifice  to  the 
caU  of  Heaven,  and  to  have  therein  showed  how  thor- 
oughly in  him,  as  in  his  believing  parent,  the  mind  of 
the  flesh  had  become  subordinate  to  the  mind  of  the 
spirit.  To  act  thus  was  to  prove  himself  the  fitting 
type  of  him  who  had  the  law  of  God  in  his  heart,  and 
came  to  do,  not  his  own  will,  but  the  will  of  him  that 
sent  him.  But  the  death  itself,  which  was  to  prove  the 
life  of  the  world,  it  belonged  to  the  antitype,  not  to  the 
type,  to  accomplish.  The  ram  provided  by  God  in  the 
thicket  must  meanwhile  take  the  place  of  the  seed  of 
blessing.  In  the  surrender  by  the  father  of  his  "  only 
son,"  the  concurrence  of  the  son's  will  with  the  father's, 
the  sacrificial  death  which  virtually  took  place,  and  the 
resurrection  from  the  dead,  whence  Abraham  received 
his  son  "in  figure"  (Heb.  xi,  19),  are  all  points  of  anal- 
ogy which  cannot  be  overlooked. 

The  offering  up  of  Isaac  by  Abraham  has  been  view- 
ed in  various  lights.  It  is  the  subject  of  five  disserta- 
tions by  Frischmuth  in  the  Thes.  Theol.  Philol.  p.  197 
(attached  to  Crit.  Sacri ;  originally  Jena,  1662-5,  4to). 
By  bishop  Warburton  {iJiv.  Leg.  b.  vi,  §  5)  the  whole 
transaction  was  regarded  as  "  merely  an  information  by 
action  (comp.  Jer.  xxvii,  2  ;  Ezek.  xii,  3  ;  Hos.  i,  2),  in- 
stead of  words,  of  the  great  sacrifice  of  Christ  for  the  re- 
demption of  mankind,  given  at  the  earnest  request  of 
Abraham,  who  longed  impatiently  to  see  Christ's  day." 
This  view  is  adopted  by  dean  Graves  {On  the  Pinta- 
tiuch,  pt.  iii,  §  4),  and  has  become  popular.  But  it  is 
pronounced  to  be  unsatisfactory'  by  Davidson  {Primitive 
Sacrijice,  pt.  iv,  §  2),  who,  pleading  for  the  progressive 
communication  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Christian  atone- 
ment, protests  against  the  assumption  of  a  contempo- 
rary disclosure  of  the  import  of  the  sacrifice  to  Abra- 
ham, and  points  ont  that  no  expiation  or  atonement  was 
joined  with  this  emblematic  oblation,  which  consequent- 
ly symbolized  only  the  act,  not  the  power  or  virtue  of 
the  Christian  sacrifice.  Mr.  Maurice  {Patriarchs  and 
Larrgivers,  iv)  draws  attention  to  the  offering  of  Isaac 
as  the  last  and  culminating  point  (compare  Ewald,  Ge- 
schichte,  i,  430-4)  in  the  divine  education  of  Abraham, 
that  which  taught  him  the  meaning  and  ground  of  self- 
sacrifice.  The  same  line  of  thought  is  followed  up  in  a 
very  instructive  and  striking  sermon  on  the  sacrifice  of 
Abraham  in  Doctrine  nf  Sacrifice,  iii,  33-48.  Some  Ger- 
man writers  have  spoken  of  the  whole  transaction  as  a 
dream  (Eichhorn,  BihUoih.f.  lihl.  Liter,  i,  45  sq.),  or  a 
myth  (De  Wette),  or  as  the  explanation  of  a  hieroglyph 
(()tman,  in  Henke's  Magazin,  ii,  517),  and  treat  other 
events  in  Isaac's  life  as  slips  of  the  pen  of  a  Jewish 
transcriber.  Even  the  merit  of  novelty  cannot  be  claim- 
ed for  such  views,  which  appear  to  have  been  in  some 
measure  forestalled  in  the  time  of  Augustine  (Sermo  ii, 
Pe  tentotione  A  braho').  They  are,  of  course,  irrecon- 
cilable with  the  declaration  of  St.  James,  that  it  was  a 
work  by  which  Abraham  was  justified.  Eusebius  {Prap. 
Kvang.  iv,  16,  and  i,  10)  has  preserved  a  singular  and 
inaccurate  version  of  the  offering  of  Isaac  in  an  extract 
from  the  ancient  Phoenician  historian  Sanchoniathon  ; 
but  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  widely-spread  (see 
Ewald, .')  Itherthihner,  p.  79,  and  Thomson's  Bampton  Lec- 
tures, 1853,  p.  38)  heathen  practice  of  sacrificing  human 
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beings  (so  Bruns,  in  Paulus's  Memorab.  vi,  1  sq.)  re- 
ceived any  encouragement  from  a  sacrifice  which  Abra- 
ham was  forbidden  to  accomplish  (see  Waterland,  Works, 
iv,  203).  Some  w^riters  have  found  for  this  transaction 
a  kind  of  ]mrallel — it  amounts  to  no  more — in  the  clas- 
sical legends  of  Iphigenia  and  I'hrixus  (so  RosenmiiUer, 
Morgeid.  i,  95),  etc.  (see  J.  G.  ^Micli.-iclis,  I).  Ahr.  ,-f  h. 
a  Gnecls  in  Hi/rilum  et  Orioinin  cnnr,  rsis.  I'l-rfi.  a.  (). 
1721;  Zeibich, /saaej  ortus  in  fnhnhi  Orhniix  nMhiia, 
Ger.  177G).  The  story  of  Iiihii;cHia.  which  inspired 
the  devout  Athenian  dramatist  with  suliliiiie  notions  of 
the  import  of  sacritice  and  sufforiiii^  {.Kscli.  Ar/am.  147, 
et  se(i.),  supplied  the  Roman  intidel  only  with  a  keen 
taunt  against  religion  (Lucret.  i,  102),  just  as  the  great 
trial  which  perfected  the  faith  of  Abraham  and  mould- 
ed the  character  of  Isaac  draws  from  the  Romanized 
Jew  of  the  first  century  a  rhetorical  exhibition  of  his 
'own  unacquaintance  with  the  meaning  of  sacrifice  (see 
Joseph.  Ant.  i,  13,  3).  The  general  aim  of  certain  writ- 
ers has  been,  as  they  consider  it,  to  relieve  the  Bible 
from  the  odium  which  the  narrated  circumstances  are 
in  their  opinion  fitted  to  occasion.  That  the  passage  is 
free  from  every  possible  objection  it  may  be  too  much 
to  assert :  it  is,  however,  equally  clear  that  many  of  the 
objections  taken  to  it  arise  from  viewing  the  facts  from 
a  wrong  position,  or  under  the  discoloring  medium  of  a 
foregone  and  adverse  conclusion.  The  only  proper  way 
is  to  consider  it  as  it  is  represented  in  the  sacred  page. 
The  command,  then,  was  expressly  designated  to  try 
Abraham's  faith.  Destined  as  the  patriarch  was  to  be 
the  father  of  the  faithful,  was  he  worthy  of  his  high  and 
dignified  position?  If  his  own  obedience  was  weak,  he 
could  not  train  others  in  faith,  trust,  and  love  :  hence  a 
trial  was  necessary.  That  he  was  not  without  holy  dis- 
positions was  already  known,  and  indeed  recognised  in 
the  divine  favors  of  which  he  had  been  the  object;  but 
was  he  prepared  to  do  and  to  suffer  all  God's  will  ?  Re- 
ligious perfection  and  his  position  alike  demanded  a  per- 
fect heart :  hence  the  kind  of  trial.  If  he  were  willing 
to  surrender  even  his  only  child,  and  act  himself  both 
as  offerer  and  priest  in  the  sacritice  of  the  required  vic- 
tim, if  he  coidd  so  far  conquer  his  natural  affections,  so 
subdue  the  father  in  his  heart,  then  there  could  be  no 
doubt  that  his  will  was  wholly  reconciled  to  God's,  and 
that  he  was  worthy  of  every  trust,  confidence,  and  honor 
(comp.  James  ii,  21).  The  trial  was  made,  the  fact  was 
ascertained,  but  the  victim  was  not  slain.  What  is  there 
in  this  to  which  either  religion  or  morality  can  take 
exception?  This  view  is  both  confirmed  and  justified 
by  the  words  of  God  (Gen.  xxii,  16  sq.),  "  Because  thou 
hast  not  withheld  thy  only  son,  in  blessing  I  wiU  bless 
thee,  and  in  multiplying  I  will  midtiply  thy  seed  as  the 
stars  of  the  heaven,  and  in  thy  seed  shall  all  the  nations 
of  the  earth  be  blessed."  We  remark,  also,  that  not  a 
part,  out  the  whole  of  the  transaction  must  be  taken  un- 
der consideration,  and  especially  the  final  result.  If  we 
dwell  exclusively  on  the  commencement  of  it,  there  ap- 
pears to  be  some  sanction  given  to  human  sacrifices ; 
but  the  end,  and  the  concluding  and  ever-enduring  fact, 
has  the  directly  opposite  bearing.  Viewed  as  a  whole, 
the  transaction  is,  in  truth,  an  express  prohibition  of 
human  sacritices.  Nothing  but  a  clear  command  from 
God  could  have  suggested  such  a  service.  '•  A  craving 
to  please,  or  propitiate,  or  communicate  with  the  powers 
above"  by  surrendering  "an  object  near  and  dear"  to  one, 
which  canon  StanW  erroneously  says  is  the  "source 
of  all  sacrifice,"  and  to  which  he  attributes  Abraham's 
conduct  in  the  present  case  {History  of  the  Jev-ish 
Church,  i,  47),  could  never  have  led  to  such  an  act.  The 
idea  is  vvhoUy  improbable  and  irrational.  Kurtz  main- 
tains that  the  basis  for  this  trial  of  Abraham  was  laid  in 
the  state  of  mind  produced  in  him  by  beholding  the 
Canaanitish  human  sacrifices  around  him.  His  words 
are :  "  These  Canaanitish  sacrifices  of  children,  and  the 
readiness  with  which  the  heathen  around  him  offered 
them,  must  have  excited  in  Abraham  a  contest  of 
thoughts  ....  and  induced  him  to  examine  himself 


whether  he  also  were  capable  of  sufficient  renunciation 
and  self-denial  to  do,  if  his  God  demanded  it,  what  the 
heathen  around  him  were  doing.  But  if  this  question 
was  1-aised  in  the  heart  of  Abraham,  if  must  also  have 
been  brought  to  a  (hjiiiili-  .•«  ///<  im  nt  thmunh  some  outward 
fact.  Such  was  tiic  Imsi.-^  Wn-  \\w  demand  of  God  so  far 
as  Abraham  was  concerned,  and  such  the  educational 
motive  for  his  trial.  The  oliedience  of  Abraham's  faith- 
must,  in  energy  and  entireness,  not  lag  behind  that 
which  the  religion  of  nature  demanded  and  obtained 
from  its  professors.  Abraham  must  be  ready  to  do  for 
his  God  what  the  nations  around  him  were  capable  of 
doing  for  their  false  gods.  In  every  respect  Abraham, 
as  the  hero  of  faith,  is  to  out-distance  all  others  in  self- 
denial"  {Hist,  of  the  0.  Coven,  i,  2G9).  Objectively,  the 
transaction  was  intended  to  recoynise  the  element  of 
truth  in  human  sacrifices,  while  condemning  the  sacri- 
fices themselves  (p.  209,  270).     See  Sacuikice. 

4.  Isaac  passed  his  early  days  under  the  eye  of  his 
father,  engaged  in  the  care  of  flocks  and  herds  up  and 
down  the  plains  of  Canaan.  At  length  his  father  wish- 
ed to  see  him  married.  Abraham  therefore  gave  a  com- 
mission to  his  oldest  and  most  trustworthy  servant  to 
the  effect  that,  in  order  to  prevent  Is.aac  from  taking  a 
wife  fi'om  among  the  daughters  of  the  Canaanites,  he 
should  proceed  into  IMesopotamia,  and,  mider  the  divine 
direction,  choose  a  partner  among  his  own  relatives  for 
his  beloved  son.  Rebekah,  in  consequence,  becomes 
Isaac's  wife,  when  he  was  forty  years  of  age  (Gen. 
xxiv).  B.C.  2023.  In  connection  with  this  marriage 
an  event  is  recorded  Avhich  displays  the  peculiar  char- 
acter of  Isaac,  while  it  is  in  keeping  Mdth  the  general 
tenor  of  the  sacred  record  regarding  him.  Probably  in 
expectation  of  the  early  return  of  his  father's  messenger, 
and  somewhat  solicitous  as  to  the  result  of  the  embassy, 
he  went  out  to  meditate  in  the  field  at  the  eventide. 
While  there  engaged  in  tranquil  thought,  he  chanced 
to  raise  his  eyes,  when  lo !  he  beheld  the  retinue  near  at 
hand,  and  soon  conducted  his  bride  into  his  mother's 
tent.  In  unison  with  all  this  is  the  simple  declaration 
of  the  history,  that  Isaac  "  loved  her."  Isaac  was  evi- 
dently a  man  of  kind  and  gentle  disposition,  of  a  calm 
and  reflective  turn  of  mind,  simple  in  his  habits,  having 
few  wants,  good  rather  than  great,  fitted  to  receive  im- 
pressions and  foUow  a  guide,  not  to  originate  important 
influences,  or  perform  deeds  of  renown.  If  his  charac- 
ter did  not  take  a  bent  from  the  events  connected  with 
his  father's  readiness  to  offer  him  on  Mount  IMoriah, 
certainly  its  passiveness  is  in  entire  agreement  with  the 
whole  tenor  of  his  conduct,  as  set  forth  in  that  narra- 
tive.     (See  Kitto's  Daily  Bible  Illust.  ad  loc.) 

Isaac  having,  in  conjunction  with  his  half-brother 
Ishmael,  buried  Abraham  his  father,  "in  a  good  old  age, 
in  the  cave  of  jNIachpelah,"  took  up  a  somewhat  perma- 
nent residence  "by  the  well  Lahai-roi,"  where,  being 
blessed  of  God,  he  lived  in  prosperity  and  at  ease  (Gen. 
XXV,  7-11).  B.C.  1988.  One  source  of  regret,  however, 
he  deeply  felt.  Rebekah  was  barren.  In  time,  however, 
two  sons,  Jacob  and  Esau,  were  granted  to  his  prayers 
(Gen.  XXV,  21-26).  B.C.  2003.  As  the  boys  grew,  Isaac 
gave  a  preference  to  Esau,  who  seems  to  have  possessed 
those  robust  qualities  of  character  in  which  his  father 
was  defective,  and  therefore  gratified  him  by  such  dain- 
ties as  the  pursuits  of  the  chase  enabled  the  youth  to 
offer;  while  Jacob,  "a  plain  man,  dwelling  in  tents,"  was 
an  object  of  special  regard  to  Rebekah — a  division  of 
feeling  and  a  kind  of  partiality  which  became  the  source 
of  much  domestic  unhappiness,  as  well  as  of  jealousy 
and  hatred  between  the  two  sons  (Gen.  xxv,  27,  28). 
See  Esau. 

5.  The  life  of  Isaac,  moveover,  was  not  passed  wholly 
without  trials  coming  in  from  without.  A  famine  com- 
pels him  to  seek  food  in  some  foreign  land  (Gen.  xxvi, 
1  sq.).  B.C.  cir.  1985.  At  the  occurrence  of  this  fam- 
ine Isaac  was  expressly  admonished  by  God  not  to  go 
down  into  Egypt,  but  to  abide  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  Promised  Land ;  and  occasion  Avas  taken  to  renew 
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the  promise  to  him  and  his  seed,  and  to  confirm  in  his 
behalf  tiie  oath  which  had  been  made  to  his  fatlier. 
Tlie  Lord  pledged  his  word  to  be  with  him  and  to  bless 
him  in  the  land— which  he  certainly  did,  though  Isaac 
did  not  feel  so  secure  of  the  promised  guardiansliip  and 
support  as  to  be  able  to  avoid  falling  into  the  snare 
which  had  also  caught  his  father  Abraham.  When  so- 
journing in  the  neighborhood  of  Gerar,  during  the  prev- 
alence of  the  famine,  and  no  doubt  observing  the  wick- 
etbiess  of  the  jilace,  he  hatl  the  weakness  to  caU  Kebekah 
his  sister,  in  fear  that  the  people  might  kill  him  on 
her  account,  if  they  knew  her  to  be  his  wife.  It  does 
not  appear  that  any  violence  was  offered  to  Kebekah ; 
and  the  Philistine  king,  on  discovering,  as  he  did,  from 
the  familiar  bearing  of  Isaac  towards  Rebekah,  that  she 
must  be  his  wife,  simply  rebuked  him  for  having,  by 
his  prevarication,  given  occasion  to  a  misapprehension 
which  might  have  led  to  serious  consequences  (Gen. 
xxvi,  10). 

No  passage  of  his  life  has  produced  more  reproach  to 
Isaac's  character  than  this.  Abraham's  conduct  while 
in  Egypt  (ch.  xii)  and  in  Gerar  (ch.  xx),  where  he  con- 
cealed the  closer  connection  between  himself  and  his 
wife,  was  imitated  by  Isaac  in  Gerar.  On  the  one  hand, 
this  has  been  regarded  by  avowed  adversaries  of  Chris- 
tianity as  involving  the  guilt  of  "  lying  and  endeavor- 
ing to  betray  the  wife's  chastity,"  and  even  by  Chris- 
tians, undoubtedly  zealous  for  truth  and  right,  as  the 
conduct  of  "a  very  poor,  paltry  earthworm,  displaying 
cowardice,  selfishness,  readiness  to  put  his  wife  in  a  ter- 
rible hazard  for  his  own  sake."  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
with  more  reverence,  more  kindness,  and  quite  as  much 
probability,  W'^aterland,  who  is  no  indiscriminate  apolo- 
gist for  the  errors  of  good  men,  after  a  minute  examina- 
tion of  the  circumstances,  concludes  that  the  patriarch 
did  "right  to  evade  the  difficulty  so  long  as  it  could 
lawfully  be  evaded,  and  to  await  and  see  whether  di- 
vine Providence  might  not,  some  way  or  other,  inter- 
pose before  the  la'-t  extremity.  The  event  ansAvered. 
God  did  interpose"  {Scripture  Vindicated,  in  Works,  iv, 
188,  190). 

There  is  no  improbability,  as  has  been  asserted,  that 
the  same  sort  of  event  should  happen  in  rude  times  at 
different  intervals,  and,  therefore,  no  reason  for  main- 
taining that  these  events  have  the  same  historical  basis, 
and  arc,  in  fact,  the  same  event  differently  represented. 
Neither  is  it  an  unfair  assumption  that  Abimelech  was 
the  common  title  of  the  kings  of  Gerar,  as  Pharaoh  was 
of  the  kings  of  Egypt,  or  that  it  may  have  been  the 
proper  name  of  several  kings  in  succession,  as  George 
has  been  of  several  English  kings. 

In  all  respects  except  this  incident,  Isaac's  connection 
Avith  the  Philistine  territory  was  every  way  creditable 
to  himself,  and  marked  with  tokens  of  the  divine  favor. 
He  cultivated  a  i)ortion  of  ground,  and  in  the  same  year 
reaped  a  hundred  fold  —  a  remarkable  increase,  to  en- 
courage him  to  abide  under  (iod's  protection  in  Canaan. 
His  flocks  and  herds  multiplied  exceedingly,  so  that  he 
rose  to  the  jjossession  of  very  great  wealth ;  he  even  be- 
came, on  account  of  it,  an  object  of  envy  to  the  Philis- 
tines, who  could  not  rest  till  they  drove  him  from  their 
territory,  lie  reopened  the  wells  which  his  father  had 
digge<l,  and  which  the  Philistines  had  meanwhile  filled 
up,  and  himself  dug  several  new  ones,  but  they  disputed 
with  him  the  right  of  possession,  and  obliged  him  to 
withdraw  from  tluin  one  after  another.  Finally,  at  a 
greater  distance,  lie  dug  a  well,  which  he  was  allowed 
to  keep  unmolested  ;  and  in  token  of  his  satisfaction  at 
the  peace  he  enjoyed,  he  called  it  Kehoboth  (romn) 
((Jen.  XXV,  22).  Thence  he  returned  to  Beersheba, 
where  the  Lord  again  apjicared  to  him,  and  gave  him  a 
fresh  assurance  of  the  eovenant-ljlessing;  and  Abime- 
lech, partly  ashamed  of  the  unkind  treatment  Isaac  had 
received,  and  partly  desirous  of  standing  well  with  one 
who  was  so  evidently  prospering  in  his  course,  sent 
some  of  his  leading  men  to  enter  formally  into  a  cove- 
nant of  peace  with  him.     Isaac  showed  his  meek  and 


kindly  disposition  in  giving  courteous  entertainment  to 
the  messengers,  and  cordially  agreed  to  their  proposal 

It  was  probably  a  period  considerably  later  still  than 
even  the  latest  of  these  transactions  to  which  the  next 
notice  in  the  life  of  Isaac  must  be  referred.  This  is  the 
marriage  of  Esau  to  two  of  the  daughters  of  Canaan 
(Judith  and  Bashemath),  which  is  assigned  to  the  for- 
tieth year  of  Esau's  life,  coeval  with  Isaac's  hundredth. 
These  alliances  were  far  from  giving  satisfaction  to  the 
aged  patriarch ;  on  the  contrar^^  they  were  a  grief  of 
mind  to  him  and  his  wife  Rebekah  (Gen.  xxvi,  36). 

6.  The  last  prominent  event  in  the  life  of  Isaac  is  the 
blessing  of  his  sons  (Gen.  xxvii,  1  sq.).  B.C.  1927.  It 
has  been  plausibly  suggested  (Browne,  Ordo  Saeclo- 
rum,  p.  310)  that  the  forebodings  of  a  speedy  demise 
(ver.  2)  on  the  part  of  Isaac,  whose  health  always  ap- 
pears to  have  been  delicate  (Kitto's  Daily  Bible  Jlh/st. 
ad  loc),  maj'  have  arisen  from  the  fact  that  his  brother 
Ishraael  died  at  the  age  he  had  just  now  reached  (Gen. 
XXV,  17),  although  he  himself  survived  this  point  for 
many  years  (Gen.  xxxv,  28).  When  old  and  dim  of 
sight  (which  fails  much  sooner  in  Eastern  countries 
than  with  us),  supposing  that  the  time  of  his  depar- 
ture was  at  hand,  he  called  for  his  beloved  son  Esau, 
and  sent  him  to  '•  take  some  venison"  for  him,  and  to 
make  his  favorite  "  savorj''  meat,"  that  he  might  eat 
and  "bless"  him  before  his  death.  Esau  prepared  to 
obey  his  father's  will,  and  set  forth  to  the  field;  but 
through  the  deceptions  stratagem  of  Rebekah  the  '•  sa- 
vory meat"  was  provided  before  Esau's  return  ;  and  Ja- 
cob, disguised  so  as  to  resemble  his  hairy  brother,  im- 
posed on  his  father,  and  obtained  the  blessing.  Yet,  on 
the  discovery  of  the  cheat,  when  Esau  brought  in  to  his 
father  the  dish  he  had  prepared,  Isaac,  remembering  no 
doubt  the  prediction  that  "  the  elder  should  serve  the 
ycunger,"  and  convinced  that  God  intended  the  blessing 
for  Jacob,  would  not,  perhaps  rather  could  not,  rcA'erse 
the  solemn  words  he  had  uttered,  but  bestowed  an  infe- 
rior blessing  on  Esau  (comp.  Heb.  xii,  17).  See  Edom. 
This  paternal  blessing,  if  fuU,  conveyed,  as  was  usual,  the 
right  of  headship  in  the  family,  together  with  the  chief 
possessions.  In  the  blessing  -which  the  aged  patriarch 
pronounced  on  Jacob,  it  deserves  notice  how  entirely 
the  wiohed-for  good  is  of  an  earthly  and  temporal  na- 
ture, while  the  imagery  which  is  employed  sers-es  to 
show  the  extent  to  wl'.ich  the  poetical  element  prevail- 
ed as  a  constituent  part  of  the  Hebrew  character  (Gen. 
xxvii,  27  sq.).  Most  natural,  too,  is  the  extreme  agi- 
tation of  the  poor  blind  old  man  on  discoveruig  the 
cheat  which  had  been  put  upon  him.  All  the  parties 
to  this  nefarious  transaction  were  signally  punished  by 
divine  Providence  (comp.  Jarvis,  Church  of  the  Redeem- 
ed, p.  47).  The  entire  passage  is  of  itself  enough  to 
vindicate  the  historical  character  and  entire  credibility 
of  those  sketches  of  the  lives  of  the  patriarchs  which 
Genesis  presents. 

Yet  Isaac's  tacit  acquiescence  in  the  conduct  of  his 
sons  has  been  brought  into  discussion.  Fairbairn  ( Tij- 
poloejii,  i,  334)  seems  scarcely  justified  by  facts  in  his 
conclusion  that  the  later  days  of  Isaac  did  not  fulfil  the 
promise  of  his  earlier;  that,  instead  of  reaching  to  high 
attainments  in  faith,  he  fell  into  general  feebleness  and 
decay  moral  and  bodily,  and  made  account  only  of  the 
natural  element  in  judging  of  his  sons.  The  inexact 
translation  (to  modern  ears)  of  T^^,  prey  taken  in  hunt- 
ing, by  "  venison"  (Gen.  xxv,  28),  may  have  contribu- 
ted to  form,  in  the  minds  of  English  readers,  a  low 
opinion  of  Isaac.  Nor  can  that  opinion  be  supported 
by  a  reference  to  xxvii,  4 ;  for  Isaac's  desire  at  such  a 
time  for  savorj'  meat  may  have  sprung  either  from  a 
dangerous  sickness  under  which  he  was  laboring  (Blunt, 
Undesirined  CoincidmceK,  pt.  i,  ch.  A-i),  or  from  the  seme 
kind  of  impidse  preceding  inspiration  as  prompted  Eli- 
sha  (2  Kings  iii,  15)  to  demand  the  soothing  influence 
of  music  before  he  spoke  the  word  of  the  Lord.  For 
sadness  and  grief  are  enumerated  in  the  Gemara  among 
the  impediments  to  the  exercise  of  the  gift  of  prophecy 
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(Smith's  Select  Discourses,  vi,  245).  The  reader  -who 
bears  in  mind  the  pecuUarities  of  Isaac's  character  will 
.  scarcely  infer  from  those  passages  any  fresh  accession 
of  mental  or  moral  feebleness.  Such  a  longing  in  an 
old  man  was  innocent  enough,  and  indicated  nothing  of 
a  spirit  of  self-indulgence.  It  was  an  extraordinary  case, 
too,  and  Kalisch  sets  it  in  its  true  light :  "  The  venison 
is  evidently  like  a  sacrifice  offered  by  the  recipient  of 
the  blessing,  and  ratifying  the  proceedings ;  and  hence 
Jacob  killed  and  prepared  two  kids  of  the  goats  (verse 
9),  whereas,  for  an  ordinary  meal,  one  would  have  been 
more  than  sufficient ;  it  imparted  to  the  ceremony,  in 
certain  respects,  tlic  cliaracter  of  a  covenant  (comp.xxi, 
27-30;  xxvi,  :W :  Ivx.hI.  xii.  2;  xxiv,  5-11,  etc.);  the 
one  party  showed  rrady  i.liediencc  and  sincere  affection, 
while  the  other  accepted  the  gift,  and  granted  in  return 
the  whole  store  of  happiness  he  was  able  to  bequeath. 
Thus  the  meal  which  Isaac  required  has  a  double  mean- 
ing, both  connected  with  the  internal  organism  of  the 
book"  (Comm.  on  Gen.  xxvii,  1-4). 

7.  The  stealing,  on  the  part  of  Jacob,  of  his  father's 
blessing  having  angered  Esau,  who  seems  to  have  look- 
ed forward  to  Isaac's  death  as  affording  an  opportunity 
for  taking  vengeance  on  his  unjust  brother,  the  aged 
patriarch  is  induced,  at  his  wife's  entreaty,  to  send  Ja- 
cob into  Mesopotamia,  that,  after  his  own  example,  his 
son  might  take  a  wife  from  among  his  kindred  and  peo- 
ple, "  of  the  daughters  of  Laban,  thy  mother's  brother" 
(Gen.  xxvii,  41-46).     B.C.  1927.     See  Jacob. 

This  is  the  last  important  act  recorded  of  Isaac.  Ja- 
cob having,  agreeably  to  his  father's  command,  married 
into  Laban's  family,  returned  after  some  time,  and  found 
the  old  man  at  JNIamre,  in  the  city  of  Arbah,  which  is 
Hebron,  where  Abraham  and  Isaac  sojourned  (Gen. 
XXXV,  27).  B.C.  cir.  1898.  Here,  "  being  old  and  full  of 
days"  (180),  Isaac  gave  up  the  ghost,  and  died,  and  was 
gathered  unto  his  people,  and  his  sons  Esau  and  Jacob 
buried  him"  (Gen.  xxxv,  28).     B.C.  1883. 

In  the  N.  T.  reference  is  made  to  the  offering  of  Isaac 
(Heb.  xi,  17,  and  James  ii,  21)  and  to  his  blessing  his  sons 
(Heb.  xi,  20).  As  the  child  of  the  promise,  and  as  the 
progenitor  of  the  children  of  the  promise,  he  is  contrast- 
ed with  Ishmael  (Rom.  ix,  7,  10;  Gal.  iv,  28;  Heb.  xi, 
18).  In  our  Lord's  remarkable  argument  with  the  Sad- 
ducees,  his  history  is  carried  beyond  the  point  at  -which 
it  is  left  in  the  O.  T.,  into  and  beyond  the  grave.  Isaac, 
of  whom  it  was  said  (Gen.  xxxv,  29)  that  he  was  gath- 
ered to  his  people,  is  represented  as  still  living  to  (iod 
(Luke  XX,  38,  etc.) ;  and  by  the  same  di\'ine  authority 
he  is  proclaimed  as  an  acknowledged  heir  of  future  glory 
(Matt,  viii,  11,  etc.). 

II.  His  Character. — Isaac,  the  gentle  and  dutiful  son, 
the  faithful  and  constant  husband  (see  Becker,  I)e  Isa- 
aco,  etc.,  Greifsw.  1750),  became  the  father  of  a  house 
in  which  order  did  not  reign.  If  there  were  any  very 
prominent  points  in  his  character,  they  were  not  brought 
out  by  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed.  He 
appears  less  as  a  man  of  action  than  as  a  man  of  suffer- 
ing, from  which  he  is  generally  delivered  without  any 
direct  effort  of  his  own.  Thus  he  suffers  as  the  object 
of  Ishmacl's  mocking,  of  the  intended  sacrifice  on  JIo- 
riah,  of  the  rapacity  of  the  Philistines,  and  of  Jacob's 
stratagem.  But  the  thought  of  his  sufferings  is  effaced 
by  the  ever-present  tokens  of  God's  favor ;  and  he  suf- 
fers with  the  calmness  and  dignity  of  a  conscious  heir 
of  heavenly  promises,  without  uttering  any  complaint, 
and  generally  without  committing  any  action  by  whicli 
he  would  forfeit  respect.  Free  from  violent  passions,  he 
was  a  man  of  constant,  deep,  and  tender  affections. 
Thus  he  mourned  for  his  mother  till  her  place  was  filled 
by  his  wife.  His  sons  were  nurtured  at  home  till  a  late 
period  of  their  lives ;  and  neither  his  grief  for  Esau's 
marriage,  nor  the  anxiety  in  which  he  was  involved  in 
consequence  of  Jacob's  deceit,  estranged  either  of  them 
from  his  affectionate  care.  His  life  of  solitary  blame- 
lessness  must  have  been  sustained  by  strong  habitual 
Viety,  such  as  showed  itself  at  the  time  of  Kebekah's 


barrenness  (Gen.  xxv,  21),  in  his  special  intercourse 
with  God  at  Gerar  and  Beersheba  (xxvi,  2,  23),  in  the 
solemnity  with  which  he  bestows  his  blessing  and  re- 
fuses to  change  it.  His  life,  judged  by  a  worldly  stand- 
ard, might  seem  inactive,  ignoble,  and  unfruitfiU ;  but 
the  "guileless  years,  prayers,  gracious  acts,  and  daily 
thank-offerings  of  pastoral  life"  are  not  to  be  so  esteem- 
ed, although  they  make  no  show  in  history.  Isaac's 
character  may  not  have  exercised  any  commanding  in- 
fluence upon  either  his  own  or  succeeding  generations, 
but  it  was  sufficiently  marked  and  consistent  to  win  re- 
spect and  envy  from  his  contemporaries.  By  his  pos- 
terity his  name  is  always  joined  in  eijual  honor  with 
those  of  Abraham  and  Jacob,  and  so  it  was  even  used 
as  part  of  the  formula  which  Egyptian  magicians  in  the 
time  of  Origen  (Contra  Celsum,  i,  22)  employed  as  effi- 
cacious to  bind  the  daemons  whom  they  adjured  (com p. 
Gen.  xxxi,  42,  53). 

If  Abraham's  enterprising,  unsettled  life  foreshadow- 
ed the  early  history  of  his  descendants ;  if  Jacob  was  a 
type  of  the  careful,  commercial,  unwarlike  character  of 
their  later  days,  Isaac  may  represent  the  midtlle  period, 
in  which  they  lived  apart  from  nations,  and  enjoyed 
possession  of  the  fertile  land  of  promise.  (See  Kalisch, 
Gen.  ad  loc.) 

III.  The  typical  view  of  Isaac  is  barely  referred  to  in 
tb.e  N.  T.,  but  it  is  drawn  out  with  minute  particularity 
by  Philo  and  those  interpreters  of  Scripture  who  were 
inrtuenced  by  Alexandrian  philosophy.  Thus  in  Philo, 
Isaac  (laughter  =  the  most  exquisite  enjoyment  =  the 
soother  and  cheerer  of  peace-loving  soids)  is  foreshad- 
owed in  the  facts  that  his  father  had  attained  100  years 
(the  perfect  number)  when  he  was  born,  and  that  he  is 
specially  designated  as  given  to  his  parents  by  God. 
His  birth  from  the  mistress  of  Abraham's  household 
symbolizes  happiness  proceeding  from  predominant  wis- 
dom. His  attachment  to  one  wife  (Kebekah=  perse- 
verance) is  contrasted  with  Abraham's  multiplied  con- 
nections, and  with  Jacob's  toil-won  wives,  as  showing  the 
superiority  of  Isaac's  heaven-born,  self-sufficing  wisdom 
to  the  accumulated  knowledge  of  Abraham  and  the 
painful  experience  of  Jacob.  In  the  intended  sacrifice 
of  Isaac,  Philo  sees  only  a  sign  (laughter  =  rejoicing  is 
the  prerogative  of  God,  and  is  a  fit  offering  to  liim)  that 
God  gives  back  to  obedient  man  as  much  happiness  as 
is  good  for  him.  Clement  of  Rome  (ch.  xxxi),  with 
characteristic  soberness,  merely  refers  to  Isaac  as  an  ex- 
ample of  faith  in  God.  In  Tertullian  he  is  a  pattern  of 
monogamj',  and  a  type  of  Christ  bearing  the  cross.  But 
Clement  of  Alexandria  finds  an  allegorical  meaning  in 
the  incidents  which  connect  Abimelech  with  Isaac  and 
Rebekah  (Gen.  xxvi,  8),  as  well  as  iii  the  offering  of 
Isaac.  In  this  latter  view  he  is  followed  by  Origen,  and 
by  Augustine,  and  by  Christian  expositors  generality. 
The  most  minute  particulars  of  that  transaction  are  in- 
vested with  a  spiritual  meaning  by  such  writers  as  Ra- 
banus  JMaurus,  in  Gen.  §  iii.  Abraham  is  made  a  type 
of  the  first  person  in  the  blessed  Trinity,  Isaac  of  the 
second ;  the  two  servants  dismissed  are  the  Jewish  sects 
who  did  not  attain  to  a  perception  of  Christ  in  his  hu- 
miliation ;  the  ass  bearing  the  wood  is  the  Jewish  na- 
tion, to  whom  were  committed  the  oracles  of  God  which 
they  failed  to  understand ;  the  three  days  are  the  Patri- 
archal, IMosaic,  and  Christian  dispensations ;  the  ram  is 
Christ  on  the  cross;  the  thicket  they  who  placed  him 
there.  INIodern  English  writers  hold  firmly  the  typical 
significance  of  the  transaction,  without  extending  it  into 
such  detail  (see  Pearson,  On  the  Creed,  i,  243,  251,  edit. 
1843 ;  Fairbairn's  Typolngy,  i,  332).  A  recent  writer  (A. 
Jukes,  Types  of  Genesis),  who  has  sliown  much  ingenu- 
ity in  attaching  a  spiritual  meaning  to  the  characters 
and  incidents  in  the  book  of  (Jencsis,  regards  Isaac  as 
representing  the  spirit  of  sonship,  in  a  series  in  which 
Adam  represents  human  nature,  Cain  the  carnal  mind, 
Abel  the  spiritual.  Noah  regeneration,  Abraham  the 
spirit  of  faith,  Jacob  the  spirit  of  service,  Joseph  suffer- 
ing or  glorj'.     AV'ith  this  series  may  be  compared  the 
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view  of  Ewald  {Gesch.  i,  387-400),  in  whicli  the  whole 
patriarchal  family  is  a  pretigiirative  group,  comprising 
twelve  members  with  seven  distinct  modes  of  relation  : 
1.  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  are  three  fathers,  respect- 
ively personifying  active  power,  quiet  enjoyment,  suc- 
cess after  struggles,  distinguished  from  the  rest  as  Aga- 
memnon, Achilles,  and  Ulysses  among  the  heroes  of  the 
Iliad,  or  as  the  Trojan  Anchises,  /Eneas,  and  Ascanius, 
and  mutually  related  as  Romulus,  Eemus,  and  Numa ;  2. 
Sarah,  with  Ilagar,  as  mother  and  mistress  of  the  house- 
hold ,  3.  Isaac  as  child ;  4.  Isaac  with  Rebekah  as  the 
type  of  wedlock  (comp.  his  .4  Iterthumer,  p.  233) ;  6.  Leah 
and  Rachel  the  plurality  of  coequal  wives ;  6.  Deborah 
as  nurse  (compare  Anna  and  Caieta,  yf^n.  iv,  654,  and 
A-ii,  1):  7.  Eliezer  as  steward,  whose  office  is  compared 
to  that  of  the  messenger  of  the  Olympic  deities. 

IV.  Traditions Jewish  legends  represent  Isaac  as  an 

angel  made  before  the  world,  and  descending  to  earth 
in  human  form  (Origen,  in  Johimn.  ii,  §  25) ;  as  one  of 
the  three  men  in  whom  human  sinfulness  has  no  place, 
as  one  of  the  six  over  whom  the  angel  of  death  has  no 
power  (Eisenmenger,  Entd.  Jud.  i,  343, 864).  He  is  said 
to  have  been  instructed  in  divine  knowledge  by  Shem 
(Jarchi,  on  Gen.  xxv).  The  ordinance  of  evening  pray- 
er is  ascribed  to  him  (Gen.  xxiv.  (J:!).  as  tliat  nf  morning 
prayer  to  Abraham  (xix,  27),  and  iii<;lit  in-ax-cr  to  Ja- 
cob (xxviii,  11)  (Eisenmenger,  7:,';/^  ./'''/.  i.l.s:;). 

The  Arabian  traditions  included  in  the  Koran  repre- 
sent Isaac  as  a  model  of  religion,  a  righteous  person  in- 
spired with  grace  to  do  good  works,  observe  prayer,  and 
give  alms  (ch.  xxi),  endowed  with  the  divine  gifts  of 
prophec}-,  children,  and  wealth  (ch.  xix).  The  prom- 
ise of  Isaac  and  the  offering  of  Isaac  are  also  mentioned 
(ch.  xi,  38).  Faith  in  a  future  resurrection  is  ascribed 
to  Abraham  ;  but  it  is  connected,  not,  as  in  Heb.  xi,  19, 
with  the  offering  of  Isaac,  but  with  a  fictitious  miracle 
(chap.  ii).  Stanley  mentions  a  curious  tradition  of  the 
reputed  jealousy  of  Isaac's  character  that  prevails  among 
the  inhabitants  of  Hebron  respecting  the  grave  of  Re- 
bekah (Jewith  Church,  i,  496  sq.).  (On  the  notices  of 
Isaac  in  the  Talmud,  see  Otho's  Lex.  Talm.  p.  133 ;  Hava- 
hmger,  lieal-Enci/Uop.f.  Bibel  u.Talnmd,p.6V2  sq.;  for 
the  notices  in  the  Koran,  see  Hottinger's  Hi^f.  Orient. 
p.  25,  52). — Kitto ;  Smith  ;  Fairbairn.  See  Bouchier, 
IIi«tor;i  of  Isaac  (Lond.  1864).  For  older  treatises,  see 
Darling,  Cijclop.  Jyibliorjriqih.  col.  190. 

Isaac,  bishop  OF  Langres,  France,  is  supposed  to 
have  been  jirescnt  at  the  Council  of  Kiersy  in  840,  as 
deacon  of  Laon.  After  the  death  of  Theutbalde,  Wulf- 
ade  seized  the  Ijishopric  of  Langres  in  spite  of  all  oppos- 
ing canons;  but  Hincmar,  archbishop  of  Rheims,  de- 
clared against  him,  and  Charles  the  Bald  compelled 
him  to  llee.  Hilduin,  lay  abbot  of  St. Denis,  then  pro- 
posed Isaac  as  bishoji,  and  by  his  influence  caused  him 
to  be  aii)K)inted.  Isaac  was  ordained  bishop  of  Langres 
about  856.  \Vc  afterwards  find  his  name  in  the  coun- 
cils of  Toul  and  Langres  (859),  of  Tousy  (860),  of  Pistes 
(862),  of  Vcrberie,  and  of  Soissons  (866) — an  evidence 
that  he  had  gained  great  consideration  and  influence. 
His  mildness  caused  him  to  be  surnamed  honua,  and  the 
martyrology  of  the  Church  of  Dijon  praises  him  highly. 
A  lasting  monument  of  his  efforts  to  effect  a  reform 
amout;  the  monastic  orders  is  his  work  on  Canon.t,  pub- 
lislicd  by  Sirmoud,  Concilen,  vol.  iii;  Labbe,  Concil.  etc.; 
lialuzp,  Capitiildires,  vol.  ii.  See  Gallia  Christ,  vol.  v, 
col.  533 ;  J  list.  J  Alt.  de  la  France,  v,  528 ;  Hoefer,  Nuuv. 
Biofj.  Generule,  xxvi,  4.     (J.  N.  P.) 

Isaac  THK  Sykian  («),  with  the  surname  of  Doc- 
tor (ir  Mdf/nus,  because  of  his  ability  as  an  ecclesias- 
tical writer,  who  flourished  in  the  first  half  of  the  5th 
century,  was,  in  all  probal)ility,  a  native  of  Syria.  He 
was  at  first  a  mtnik  in  a  convent  not  far  from  (labala,  in 
Phoenicia,  and  afterwards  became  a  priest  at  Antioch. 
He  died  about  456.  He  wrote  several  theological  \mm- 
phlets  in  Syriac  (and  perhaps  also  in  Greek),  directed 
chiefly  against  the  Ncstorians  and  Eutychians.    A  work 


on  the  Contempt  of  the  Woiid  would  be  considered  as 
his  chief  claim  to  reputation,  but  the  authorship  of  this 
book  is  not  at  all  well  established.  It  is  by  some  sup- 
posed to  have  been  written  by  the  other  Isaac  the  Syr- 
ian (see  next  art.).  There  seem  to  be  better  grounds 
for  considering  him  as  the  author  of  the  treatise  De 
Cogitationibus,  the  Greek  text  of  which,  together  with 
a  Latin  translation,  can  be  found  in  the  A  scetica  of  Pe- 
trus  Possinus.  The  library  of  the  Vatican  contains 
some  other  MS.  works  of  Isaac.  He  is  honored  as  a 
saint  both  by  the  Maronites  and  Jacobites  of  Syria. 
See  Gennadius,  De  Scrijit.  Eccles. ;  Cave,  Hist.  Littera- 
ria;  Fabricius,  Biblioth.  Grasca,  xi,  214;  Hoefer,  iVowa;. 
Biog.  Generale,  xxvi,  3 ;  Jocher.  Gelehrt.  Lex.  ii,  1991. 

Isaac  THE  Syrian  {h),  generally  with  the  surname 
of  Ninivita,  an  ecclesiastical  writer  of  the  6th  century, 
became  bishop  of  Nineveh,  but  aftenvards  resigned  his 
office  to  enter  a  convent,  of  which  he  was  subsequently 
chosen  abbot.  He  died  towards  the  close  of  the  6th 
century.  He  is  generally,  and,  as  it  seems,  justly  con- 
sidered as  the  author  of  the  treatise  De  Contemptu  Mun- 
di,  de  Operatione  corporcdi  et  siii  A  hjectione  Liber,  which 
may  be  fomid  in  the  Orthodoxor/rajyhi  (second  edition, 
Basle,  1569),  BibUotheca  Fairum  (of  Cologne,  vol.  vi), 
Bibliothiva  Fatnim  (of  Paris,  vol.  v),  BibUotheca  novis- 
sima  (<il'  ]>yo]is,  vdl.  xi),  and  in  Galland,  BibUotheca  Fa- 
truni  (vol.  xii).  All  these  collections  contain  a  Greek 
text  with  a  Latin  translation,  yet  the  former  appears 
itself  to  be  a  translation  from  the  Syriac.  There  are 
twenty-seven  ascetic  sermons  of  his  in  Greek  (MSS.  in 
the  Vienna  Library)  and  some  homilies  (MSS.  in  the 
Bodleian  Librar)^).  See  Cave,  Hist.  Liter. ;  Fabricius, 
Bibl.  Grceca,  xi,  215;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Gen.  xxvi,  4; 
Jocher,  Gelehrt.  Lex.  ii,  1991. 

Isaac  Aboab,  a  Spanish  Jew  of  some  distinction 
as  a  commentator  and  preacher,  was  born,  according  to 
Grhtz  (Gesch.  d.  Juden,  viii,  225),  in  1433,  and  sncceeded 
the  celebrated  Isaac  of  Campanton  as  gaon  of  Castile. 
He  died  in  1493.  Aboab  wrote,  besides  super  commen- 
taries to  the  commentaries  of  Rashi  and  Nachmani, 
l^l^SSnln  55  riiliU,  or  Dissertations  on  a  Part  of  the 
Talmudic  Tract  Jam-Toh  (Beza),  edited  by  Jedidja  Ga- 
lante  (Venice,  1608  ;  Wilmersdorf,  1716)  :— "(ibiQ  "flD, 
or  Homilies,  with  free  Use  of  the  Ilagadah,  edited  by 
Gershom  Soncini  (Constantinople,  1538,  4to;  Zolkiew, 
1806,  4to).  There  are  a  number  of  other  works  that 
have  frequently  been  attributed  to  the  pen  of  this 
Isaac,  which  Dr.  Zunz  assigns,  as  Griitz  believes  very 
properly,  to  another  Isaac  Aboab,  who  flourished  about 
1300-1320.  Among  these,  the  most  important,  which 
Flirst  {BibUotheca  Jvdaica,  i,  4  sq.)  assigns  to  the  pres- 
ent Isaac,  is  'I'lN^n  t^'^isp,  a  hagadic  or  ethical  trea- 
tise on  the  Talmud  and  Midrashim,  in  seven  sections 
(published  at  Venice,  1544,  fol.,  and  several  times  later; 
also  with  a  Heb.  commentary  by  Frankfurter,  Amsterd. 
1701 ,  8vo ;  and  by  others  with  Sprnish,  Hebrew,  German, 
and  IIigh-(ierman  translations  at  different  times  and 
places).     (J.II.W.) 

Isaac  Albalag,  a  Jewish  philosopher  of  some 
note,  flourished  in  Spain  during  the  latter  half  of  the 
13th  century.  He  was  a  contemporary  of  the  celebra- 
ted Falaquera,  and,  like  him,  well  versed  in  Arabian 
philosojihy.  Albalag  possessed  greater  natural  endow- 
ments than  Falaquera,  but,  wanting  that  independence 
of  mind  which  made  the  latter  so  justly  celebrated,  he 
failed  to  take  as  prominent  a  position.  "  He  died  about 
1294.  About  1292  he  edited  and  improved  Alghazali's 
Makasid  Alphilsapha,  under  the  title  of  n'r"n  'i'liSln, 
A  part  of  it  has  been  published  bv  Schorr  in  Chaluz.  iv 
(1859)  and  vi  (1861).  See  Griitz,  Gesch.  d..rud&i,  vii, 
252  sq.     (J.H.W.) 

Isaac  Argyrns,  a  Greek  monk  who  flourished  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  14th  century  at/Eneus,  in  Thracia, 
wrote  abdut  i;)73,  when  he  is  said  to  have  been  at  the 
age  of  sixty.  Computus  G racorum  de  solemnitate  puscha- 
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tis  celehrandi,  published  in  Greek  and  Latin  by  J.  Christ- 
mann  (Heidelberg,  1611,  4to),  and  inserted  by  Diony- 
sius  Petavius  in  his  De  Doctrina  teinpo?-um  (iii,  359). 
He  is  also  supposed  to  be  the  author  of  a  work  still  in 
MS.  form  on  astronomy.  Of  Isaac's  personal  history  but 
little  is  clearly  known. — Jocher,  Gekhrt.  Lex.  ii.  1984 ; 
Mosheim,  Jicd.  Hist.  bk.  iii,  cent,  xiv,  pt.  ii,  ch.  ii.  (.J. 
H.W.) 

Isaac  ben- Abba-Mare,  a  Jewish  exponent  of 
the  Talmud,  was  born  at  liourg  des  St.  Gilles,  France, 
in  1139.  His  father  was  an  otiicer  under  the  govern- 
ment of  the  count  of  Toidouse,  and  afforded  Isaac  ev- 
ery opportunity  for  distinction,  but  he  earlj-^  devoted 
himself  to  the  study  of  the  Talmud  under  the  celebrated 
Kabbi  Tarn  of  Kameru.  When  only  seventeen  years 
old  he  prepared  a  compendium  of  certain  ritualistic  laws 
of  the  Jews,  in  which  he  evinced  thorough  familiarity 
with  the  Talmud.  He  also  wrote  a  commentary  on  one 
of  the  most  difficult  parts  of  the  Talmud,  and  finally 
collected  all  his  investigations  on  the  Jewish  traditions 
mider  the  title  of  "i^:2"il  (probably  in  1179).  It  was 
incompletely  published  by  Josef  ben-Saruk  (Ven.  1608 ; 
and  since  then,  Warsowa,  1801).  See  Griitz,  Gesch.  d. 
Juden,  vi,  2W;  Fiirst,  Biblioth.  Judaica,  ii,  137.  (J.  H. 
W.) 

Isaac  ben  -  Abraham,  a  distinguished  Jewish 
Rabbi  of  the  Karaitic  sect,  was  born  at  Trock,  near  Wil- 
na  (Lithuania)  about  1533.  He  is  especially  celebrated 
as  the  author  of  a  work  against  Christianity,  entitled 
ili^'CX  p'I'n,  Chizzuk  Amunah  (muiiimenfdei),  written 
in  1593.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts  :  the  first,  contain- 
ing fifty  chapters,  consists  of  an  apology  for  Judaism, 
and  a  general  attack  on  the  Christian  faith ;  the  second 
contains  a  critical  examination  of  a  hundred  passages 
of  the  N.  T.,  intended  by  the  writer  to  refute  the  proofs 
adduced  by  Christians  from  the  Old  Test.  It  is  consid- 
ered, next  to  the  productions  of  Duran  (q.  v.),  the  ablest 
work  ever  written  by  any  Jew  against  the  Christian  re- 
ligion. It  was  first  published  by  Wagenseil,  with  a  Latin 
translation,  in  the  Tela  ignea  Satarue  (Altdorf,  1682,4to), 
from  a  MS.  obtained  from  an  African  Jew,  which,  as 
Griitz  asserts,  was  imperfect.  The  Hebrew  text  was  after- 
wards reprinted  by  the  Jews  (Amsterdam,  1705,  12mo), 
and  by  Gousset,  with  a  Latin  translation  and  a  refuta- 
tion (Amst.  1712,  fol.).  Wolf,  in  his  Bibliotheca  Ilebra- 
ica,  gives  a  supplement  and  variation,  said  to  be  derived 
from  a  more  perfect  j\IS.  than  the  one  at  Wagenseil's 
command.  But  the  best  edition  is  held  to  be  that  of 
Rabbi  Dcutsch  (Sohrau,  1865).  It  was  also  translated 
into  (ierman  Hebrew  (Amst.  1717,  8vo);  into  German 
by  Gebling,  and  into  Spanish  by  Is.  Athia.  Among  the 
works  written  iu  answer  to  it,  which  deserve  especial 
mention,  besides  those  named  above,  are  J.  Mijller,  Con- 
fututio  lihri  Chizuk  Emuna  (Hamb.  1644, 4to) ;  Gebhard, 
Centum  loca  Novi  Testnmenti  vindicata  adversus  Chizuk 
Emuna  (Greifswald,  1699, 4to) ;  J.  P.  Storr,  Erancieliaclw 
Glauheiislfhre  fjegeti  d.  Wei-k  C/iissuk  Emuna  (IHib.  1703, 
8vo) ;  K.  Kidder,  Demonstrnt.  of  the  Messiah  (Lond.  1684- 
1700, 3  pts.  8vo).  Isaac  ben-Abraham  died  about  1594. 
See  Bossi,  Dizion.  storico  degli  A  utori  Ebrei ;  Bartolocci, 
Magna  Biblio.  Rabbin.  ;  Griitz,  Gesch.  d.  Juden,  ix,  490 
sq. ;  Hoefer,  Xoui:  Bioq.  Gener.  xxvi,  10 ;  Fiirst,  Biblioth. 
Jud.  ii,  139.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Isaac  ben- Abraham  Akrish,  a  Jewish  writer 
of  considerable  note,  was  born  about  1489.  iu  Spain ;  the 
name  of  the  place  is  not  known  to  us.  He  was  lame  on 
both  feet,  but  this  maimed  condition  b}-^  no  means  pre- 
vented him  from  acquiring  great  learning;  nay,  he 
even  travelled  extensively,  and  enjoj'ed  the  reputation 
of  a  great  scholar.  When  yet  a  boy,  the  persecutions 
of  the  Jews  by  the  Spaniards  obliged  him  to  leave  his 
native  land  (1492),  and  he  removed  to  Naples.  But 
also  here  he  and  his  coreligionists  were  sorely  tried  by 
persecution,  and  again  he  fled ;  this  time  from  country 
to  country  "whose  languages  he  did  not  understand, 
and  whose  inhabitants  spared  neither  the  aged  nor  the 


young,"  until  he  finally  found  a  home  in  the  house  of  a 
banished  coreligionist  in  far-off  Egypt.  After  a  stay  of 
some  ten  years  he  removed  to  Palestine,  and  finally  set- 
tled in  Turkey,  where  he  was  honored  with  the  instruc- 
tion of  one  of  the  princes  of  the  realm.  He  died  after 
1577.  His  works  are  "ItiJSp  ?ip,  or  on  Jewish  Reign 
during  the  Exile;  containing  (1)  the  correspondence  of 
Chasdai  ben-Isaac  with  Jusuf,  the  king  of  the  Chassars ; 
(2)  D:iQ  ^-^a  11^  nin  trq-j;q,  ox  History  of  the  Hmse 
of  David  during  the  i-eign  of  the  Pej-sians ;  also  the  his- 
tory of  Bastanai,  etc.  (Constant.  15  .  ,  8vo ;  Basle,  1589, 
8vo  ;  and  with  a  work  of  Farisaolo,  Offenb.  1720, 12mo). 
See  Griitz,  Gesch.  d.  Jiuhn,  ix,  10  sq.,  420  sq.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Isaac  ben-Calonymos.     See  Nathan. 

Isaac  ben-Elia  ben-Samuel,  a  Jewish  com- 
mentator who  flourished  in  the  beginning  of  the  18th 
century,  deserves  our  notice  as  the  author  of  (1.)  A  Com- 
menturg  on  the  I'salws,  jjublished  at  Dyrhenfurt,  under 
the  title  of  n"<"i:-0  '^-l2'P5  D^'  b'^ht^r',  the  I'salms  with 
a  valuable  catena  (172Sj,  consisting  of  excerpts  from  the 
celebrated  expositions  of  Kashi,  D.  Kimchi,  etc.,  giving 
also  an  abridgment  of  Alsheich's  commentary,  entitled 
PX  MT2^1"i,  and  a  German  explanation  of  the  difficult 
words.  (2.)  .1  Commentary  on  Proverbs,  entitled  "^^^73 
D'^IS^  itJ^pP  a",  Proverbs  icith  a  valuable  catena 
(Wandsbeck,  1730-31),  composed  of  excerpts  from  the 
eecpositions  of  Rashi,  D.  Kimchi,  Ibn  Ezra,  Levi  b.-Ger- 
shon,  Salomon  b.-Melech,  giving  also  a  German  expla- 
nation of  the  difficult  expressions,  and  an  abridgment 
of  Alsheich's  exposition  called  D'^D'^iS  ^"1"!;  and  (3.)  A 
Commentary  on  the  Sabbatic  Lessons  from  the  Prophets, 
entitled  pn:j-'  ^DS,  the  face  of  Isaac  (Wandsbeck,  1730), 
which  consists  of  excerpts  from  nine  of  the  most  distin- 
guished commentators,  viz.  Rashi,  Ibn  Ezra,  D.  Kimchi, 
Levi  b.-Gershon,  Abrabanel,  Alsheich,  Samuel  b.-Lania- 
do,  J.  Arama,  and  Joseph  Albo.  The  works  of  Isaac  b.- 
Elia  are  very  valuable,  inasmuch  as  they  enable  the 
Biblical  student  to  see  on  one  page  the  expositions  of 
the  best  and  most  famous  Jewish  commentators  on  ev- 
ery difficult  passage,  without  being  obliged  to  search  for 
them  in  inaccessible  and  costly  volumes. — Kitto,  Bibli- 
cal Cyclopcpdia.  ii,  410. 

Isaac  ben-Gikatilla.     See  Ibx-Gikatilt.a. 

Isaac  ben-Jacob  Alfasi  or  Alcalai,  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  Talmudical  scholars  of  the  Jlid- 
dle  Ages,  was  born  at  Cala-Hammad,  near  Fez,  in  Afri- 
ca, about  1013.  It  had  been  the  custom  among  Jewish 
Rabbis  to  follow  iu  the  intcriintation  of  the  Talmud  the 
decisions  of  the  (iaoiiim,  and  thus  direct  inquirj^  and  in- 
dependence of  thought  liad  well-nigli  become  not  only 
obsolete,  but  even  impossible.  But  when  Alfasi  had  be- 
come sufficiently  familiar  with  the  Talmudic  writings 
to  make  his  voice  heard  among  his  Jewish  brethren,  he 
evinced  such  an  independence  of  thought,  and  a  mind 
of  such  penetration,  that  he  was  soon  acknowledged  not 
only  on  Africa's  shore,  but  even  on  the  other  side  of  the 
sea,  by  Spain's  Jewish  savans,  as  one  of  the  ablest  in- 
terpreters of  their  tradition.  A  work  which  he  publish- 
ed at  this  time,  rizbrill  "iSD,  or  the  Hulacha's  of  the 
whole  Talmud,  intended  as  a  Talmudical  compendium 
(published  at  Cracow,  1597, 8vo ;  Basle,  1602,8vo), which 
has  preserved  its  authority  even  to  the  present  day,  still 
further  increased  his  renown.  During  a  time  of  perse- 
cution (1088),  being  obliged  to  flee  his  jiative  country, 
he  sought  refuge  in  Cordova,  and  there  he  was  received 
with  great  honor.  But  his  distinction  as  a  Talmudist, 
and  the  kind  offices  of  his  Spanish  brethren,  seem  to 
have  annoyed  some  of  the  more  distinguislied  Rabbis 
of  Spain.  A  controversy,  into  which  he  ^vas  unwilUng- 
ly  drawn,  with  Ibn-Gia  and  Ibn-Albalda,  became  espe- 
cially severe.  After  the  death  of  Ibn-Gia,  he  removed 
to  Lucena,  and  was  there  appointed  the  successor  of  his 
former  opponent.  But  his  controversy  with  Ibn-Albal- 
da continued  until  the  death  of  the  latter  (1094),  when 
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Alfasi  adopted  a  son  of  Ibn-.\lbalda,  and  made  him  one 
of  his  most  faithful  adherents.  He  died  in  1103.  A 
list  of  the  different  editions  of  his  works  may  be  fomid 
in  Fiirst,  Bibliotheca  Judaka,  i,  34  sq.  See  Grutz,  Gesch. 
d.Juden,  vi,  76  sq.,  92  sq. ;  Munk, Notice  sur  Ahouhoahd, 
p.  4  sq. ;  rinsker,  Likute  Kadmonijot,  text  No.  210,  and 
note  X.     (J.  H.  '\V.) 

Isaac  ben-Jehudah.     See  Ibn-Giath. 

■^saac  ben-Joseph,  called  also  Isaac  de  Cor- 
BKii.,  was  born  in  Corbeil,  a  city  in  France,  towards  the 
bejpnning  of  the  13th  century,  and  died  in  1280  accord- 
ing to  Kossi  (Jachia  Ghedalia  and  Abraham  Zakuth  say, 
the  one  1240,  the  other  1270).  He  is  the  author  of  the 
celebrated  work  entitled  nb'5  ^'IMZ'S,  Ammiidey  GoUh 
(Constantinople,  1510, 4to;  Cremona,  1557, 4to;  and  with 
glosses  by  Perez  ben-Elia,  and  indications  of  the  pas- 
sages quoted  from  the  Bible  and  the  Talmud,  Cracow, 
1596,  4to).  This  work  is  taken  from  the  rilS^  "iSO 
?"I5  {Sepher  Mitsvoth  Gadol)  of  Moses  of  Coucy,  and  is 
known  also  by  the  name  of  Semak  (from  the  initials  of 
the  three  Hebrew  words  Sepher  Mitsvoth  Katori).  It 
contains  a  synopsis  of  the  precepts  of  the  Jewish  relig- 
ion. It  is  divided  into  seven  parts,  each  containing  reg- 
ulations for  one  day  of  the  week.  Isaac  wrote  it  in  1277, 
at  the  request  of  the  French  Jews,  who  desired  to  have 
a  clear  and  convenient  manual  to  guide  tliem  in  matters 
pertaining  to  their  religion.  It  is  also  known  under  the 
Latin  title  of  Columnce  captivitafis,  and  still  more  fre- 
quently as  the  Lib€7-  Pi-cecqjtoruni  parvus.  Several  oth- 
er copies  of  it  were  made  by  French  as  well  as  German 
Rabbis.  Jekutiel  Salmon  ben-Mose,  of  Posen,  made  a 
compondiiim  of  the  work  (Cracow,  1579, 4to).  See  Bar- 
tc.lnci.  M.niiin  Bihlioth.  Rabbin.;  Wolf,  Biblioth.  He- 
hriiica  :  ],'o-^i,  I >izion.storico  dfgli Ay.tori  Ebrei ;  Fiirst, 
JiihUoth.  .Imhiiva,  i,  186 ;  Gtatz^ Gesch.  d.  Juden,  vii,  131 ; 
Jost,  Gesch.  d.  Judenthums,  iii,  33.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Isaac  ben-Juda  (Abrabanel).    See  Abr.vba- 

NKI.. 

Isaac  ben-Latif  or  Allatif,  a  Jewish  philoso- 
pher f)f  some  note,  was  born  about  1270,  somewhere  in 
the  southern  part  of  Spain.  Of  his  early  history  scarce- 
ly anything  is  now  known.  But  some  of  his  works 
have  been  preserved,  and  from  notices  of  distinguished 
contemporaries  we  learn  that  he  was  incHned  to  favor 
the  Cabalists  (q.  v.).  He  is  highly  spoken  of  bj'  the 
Kabbins  of  his  day,  but  evidently,  judging  from  his 
works,  was  rather  two-sided  on  all  cabahstic  points,  so 
that  he  may  most  appropriately  be  said  to  have  stood 
"  with  one  foot  in  philosophy,  and  with  the  other  in  the 
Cabala."  He  died  some  time  in  the  first  half  of  the  14tli 
century.  Of  his  works  are  printed  rbtip  b"  ^^^B, 
a  Commevtari/  on  Kohelet  (Constantinople,  1554,  8vo) : 
— *nian  "liT^  and  nbirri  rnV.i,  a  Cosmology  (Yien. 
1862,  edited  by  S.  Stern) :— D'l'-crn  n^'d,  a  work  on 
Dogmatics,  Religious  Philosophy,  and  the  Physical  Sci- 
ences, in  4  parts :— a^X  rinbin  'd,  a  History  of  Man ; 
etc.  See  Oriilz,  r,V.sr/, /,/../,/,/,'».  vii, 220  sq.;  So?,t,Gesch. 
d. .fudentli iim^.Vu.x^):  S;i c  1 1 s.  Ki  rem  Ckemed,  viii,  88  sq. ; 
Fiirst,  llih/ln/h, ,;,  .ln,l„!ni,  ii,  224.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Isaac  ben-Mose.     See  Pkofiat  Duuan. 

Isaac  ben-Moses,  also  called  Avo.ji,  who  flour- 
ished in  the.  latter  half  of  the  16th  century,  deserves  our 
notice  as  the  author  of  (1.)  a  Commentary  on  the  Penta- 
teuch, entitled  bx  Ti-C^T\''.T,  ox  Consolations  of  God  (Sa- 
loniki,  1578-9);  and  (2.)  a  Commentary  on  Ecclesiastes, 
entitled  rbnp  b"inp-2,  or  the  Gatherer  of  the  Congre- 
r/(ition  (ibid.  1597),  which  are  both  valuable  contribu- 
tions to  the  exegetical  literature  of  the  O.-T.  Scriptures. 
See  Kitto,  MM.  Cyclop,  ii,  410;  Steinschneider,  Catol. 
Lib.  Ilthr.  in  Biblioth.  Bod.  col.  1 139. 

Isaac  ben-Schescheth  (Barfat),  one  of  the 
most  distinguishorl  i;al,l,is  ofthc  14th  century,  was  bom 
about  1310,  at  or  near  Saragossa  (Spain).     He  presided 


over  the  congregation  at  Saragossa  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  when,  in  1391,  the  persecutions  instituted 
against  the  Jews  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  remain, 
he  removed  to  Algiers,  where  he  continued  to  hold  a 
like  position  luitil  his  death,  about  1444,  and  appointed 
as  his  successor  the  celebrated  Simon  ben-Simach  Du- 
ran  (q.  v.).  He  was  especially  celebrated  for  his  thor- 
ough acquaintance  with  Jewish  tradition.  Not  only 
from  all  parts  of  Spain,  but  from  the  different  parts  of 
Europe,  he  was  constantly  invited  to  express  his  opin- 
ion on  the  meaning  of  obscure  Talmudical  passages. 
These  were  collected,  and  form  a  very  important  source 
for  the  study  of  the  interpretation  of  the  Talmud,  and 
convey  at  the  same  time  a  pretty  accurate  idea  of  the 
state  of  the  Jews  in  his  day,  not  only  in  Spain  and  Al- 
giers, but  in  France  and  even  other  countries  as  well. 
His  works  are  ninVOfll  niPXU,  a  collection  of  Ilala- 
choth  (edited  by  Samuel  Levi  in  2  parts,  Constantinople, 
1547,  fol.  and  often)  : — tlliPin  by  S,  or  Commentary  on 
the  Pentateuch,  with  notes  from  the  Talmud : — C'^y^'nri, 
also  a  work  on  the  Talmud.  The  latter  two,  we  think, 
still  remain  in  IMS.  form.  See  Gratz,  Gesch.  d.  Juden, 
viii,  33  sq.,  109  sq. ;  Jost,  Gesch.  d.  Judenihums,  iii,  87; 
Fiirst,  Biblioth.  Judaica,  ii,  145.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Isaac  ben-Suleiman  (Scdomo)  Israeli,  a  Jew- 
ish philosopher  and  philologian,  was  born  in  Egypt 
about  845.  He  was  a  physician  by  profession,  and  as 
such  attained  to  very  high  distinction,  serving  from  904 
to  his  death  at  Kairuan,  as  private  physician  to  the 
reigning  prince,  and  celebrated  as  the  author  of  sever- 
al medical  works  valuable  even  in  our  day.  But  also  as 
philologian  and  philosopher  he  attained  great  notoriety, 
more  particularly  as  the  author  of  a  philosophical  com- 
mentary on  the  first  chapters  of  Genesis,  treating  of  the 
Creation,  of  which,  however,  only  a  part  is  now  extant. 
It  bore  the  title  of  Sefer  Jezirah,  whence  the  error  that 
he  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  book  Jezirah.  He  died 
about  940.  See  Griitz,  Gesch.  d.  Juden,  v,  282  sq.  (J. 
H.  W.) 

Isaac  Blitz.     See  Jekuthiel  ben-Isaac. 

Isaac  Campanton.     See  Kampantox. 

Isaac,  Daniel,  a  prominent  ^Methodist  minister, 
commonly  designated  as  the  Wesleyan  "Polemic  Di- 
vine," was  born  at  Caythorpe,  in  the  county  cf  Lincoln, 
England,  July  7, 1778.  He  was  early  devoted  to  books, 
and,  on  his  conversion  in  his  nineteenth  year,  he  at  once 
determined  to  devote  his  life  to  the  work  of  the  Chris- 
tian ministry.  In  1800  he  joined  the  Conference  on 
probation,  supplying  at  this  time  a  vacancy  on  Grimsby 
Circuit.  He  soon  rose  to  great  distinction  among  his 
brethren  in  the  ministry,  and  was  appointed  to  some  of 
the  most  prominent  charges  at  the  command  of  his  de- 
nomination. May  20, 1832,  Avhile  in  Manchester  preach- 
ing in  behalf  of  the  Sunday-school  work,  he  was  seized 
with  paralysis,  from  the  effects  of  which  he  never  recov- 
ered. At  the  session  of  the  next  Conference  he  was 
present,  and  believed  himself  sufficiently  recovered  to 
re-enter  upon  active  work,  and  was  appointed  to  York 
Circuit,  an  old  and  favorite  circuit,  to  which  he  was  now 
sent  for  the  third  time.  But  he  began  to  fail  fast,  and 
died  in  the  midst  of  his  work,  IMarch  21, 1834,  Speak- 
ing of  the  abilities  of  Daniel  Isaac,  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Dunn  says :  "  He  was  an  independent  thinker,  acute 
reasoner,  formidable  opponent,  dexterous  polemic,  sound 
theologian,  striking,  instructive,  extemporaneous  preach- 
er, perspicuous  writer,  generous  benefactor,  faithful 
friend,  and  amiable  Christian.  His  intellect  was  orig- 
inal, subtle,  analogical,  penetrating,  clear,  strong.  His 
manner  was  deliberate,  grave,  conversational,  pointed, 
humorous,  sarcastic,  ironical.  The  sagacious  Henry 
Moore  remarked :  '  Daniel  Isaac,  like  Paul,  reasoned 
with  his  hearers  out  of  the  Scriptures ;  and  he  kept  in 
them,  never  went  out  of  them,  and  never  reasoned  him- 
self out  of  them.'  If  at  any  time  he  drew  a  smile  from 
his  hearers,  he  would  maintain  the  utmost  gravity:     He 
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displayed  great  power  in  grappling  with  the  conscience, 
and  ill  bringing  to  light  the  hicUien  things  of  darkness. 
Of  the  ludicrous  he  had  a  marvellous  perception,  and 
could  present  an  object  in  such  a  light  as  to  excite  the 
indignation  or  the  loathing  of  those  who  before  admired 
it.  He  painted  from  life.  Many  hearers  were  disgust- 
ed with  their  own  likeness  as  they  saw  it  in  the  clear 
mirror  he  held  before  them.  He  was  never  declamatory 
or  ornate.  In  debate  he  was  remarkably  cool,  calm, 
collected,  keen,  argumentative,  and  close.  There  was 
no  trembling  hesitancy,  quibbling,  or  artifice.  He  en- 
gaged in  no  sham  fight ;  never  brandished  the  sword  at 
a  distance,  but  came  at  once  to  close  (luarters,  grappled 
with  his  opponent,  pierced  his  vitals,  and  took  from  him 
his  armor."  But  the  great  strength  of  Daniel  Isaac  lay 
in  his  pen,  and  he  wielded  it  with  especial  ability  in 
matters  of  controversy.  His  works  are.  Universal  Res- 
toration (N.  Y.  1830, 12mo),  in  which  he  meets  the  ob- 
jections of  the  Universalists  to  the  eternity  of  punish- 
ment : — Sermons  on  the  Person  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
(Lond.  1815):  —  Ecclesiastical  Claims  (Lond.  181G),  the 
views  of  which  his  Conference  disapproved,  but  to 
which,  in  a  reply,  he  steadfastly  adhered.  Dr.  George 
Smith  {flistory  of  Wesleyan  Methodism,  iii,  7)  says 
of  this  work  and  the  action  of  the  Conference:  "In 
many  important  respects  the  work  does  great  credit  to 
the  author's  industry  and  research.  It  contains  tlie 
most  convincing  proofs,  from  Scripture  and  history,  of 
the  groundless  character  and  the  extravagant  claims 
put  forth  on  behalf  of  the  ministerial  order  by  Papists 
and  High-Churchmen,  and  clearly  shows  the  contra- 
dictions, impieties,  and  absurdities  to  which  the  admis- 
sion of  these  claims  must  inevitably  lead.  15ut  in  doing 
this,  jNIr.  Isaac  went  so  far  as  to  impugn  the  scriptural 
position  of  the  Christian  ministry  as  held  by  Wesley 
and  the  jNIethodist  people.  Nor  is  this  the  only  serious 
defect  in  the  work;  some  passages  tlierain  are  grossly 
indelicate  and  irreverent,  if  not,  indeed,  profane  (from 
this  charge,  however,  it  should  be  said,  others  seek  to 
free  Mr.  Isaac) ;  while,  as  stated  in  the  resolution  of  the 
Conference,  its  '  general  spirit  and  style'  are  decidedly 
improper.  .  .  .  The  case  is  greatly  to  be  regretted.  Mr. 
Isaac's  ability,  energy,  and  sterling  wortli  are  fully  ad- 
mitted, and  it  is  equally  clear  to  our  judgment,  from  a 
careful  perusal  of  the  work,  that  the  Conference  were 
not  only  justified  in  adopting  the  course  they  pursued, 
but  were  compelled  to  pursue  it  by  the  circumstances 
of  the  case."  His  next  work  was  published  whilst  he 
was  stationed  at  Leicester,  and  on  terms  the  most  friend- 
ly with  Robert  Hall,  the  celebrated  Baptist  minister. 
It  was  entitled  Baptism  Discussed,  This  volume  Hall 
would  never  read;  but,  when  urged  to  do  it  by  his 
friends,  he  remarked,  in  good  temper,  "  If  he  has  ex- 
posed our  views  of  baptism  as  he  exposed  the  Episco- 
palians in  his  Ecclesiastical  Claims,  the  Lord  have  mercy 
upon  us."  Isaac  also  wrote  pamphlets  against  the  use 
of  instrumental  music  in  the  house  of  God,  and  on  the 
Leeds  organ  discussions.  He  edited  the  Life  of  his  fa- 
ther. Memoirs  of  the  Rev.  John  Straiue,  and  published 
sketches  of  the  Lives  of  Robert  Bolton,  John  Corbett, 
and  other  old  Divines.  In  1826  he  began,  at  the  insti- 
gation of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Dunn,  a  work  on  the  Atone- 
inent,  which  made  its  appearance  a  few  years  after.  His 
works  were  edited  after  his  death  by  the  venerable  John 
Burdsall,  and  jiublished  at  London  (1828,  in  3  vols.  8vo). 
See  Everett,  Polemic  Divine,  or  Memoirs,  etc.,  of  Rev. 
Dan.  Lmac  (Lond.  1839);  Stevens,  Hist,  of  Methodism, 
iii,  482  sq.      (J.  H.  W.) 

Isaac  Ibn-Albalia,  a  Jewish  writer  of  great  dis- 
tinction, was  born  at  Cordova  about  1035.  He  mani- 
fested at  an  early  age  superior  talents  and  great  thirst 
for  learning.  Besides  the  study  of  the  Talmud,  and  of 
philosophy,  he  was  eager  for  the  acquisition  of  a  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  astronomy  and  the  mathematical 
sciences,  and  when  thirty  years  old  began  a  commen- 
tary on  the  most  difficult  parts  of  the  Talmud,  under  the 
title  Kupat  ha-Rochelim,  but  it  was  so  extensive  a  work 
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that  he  did  not  live  long  enough  to  complete  it.  He 
also  attempted  an  astronomical  work  on  the  principle 
of  the  Jewish  mode  of  calculating  the  calendar,  under 
the  title  Jbbur  (about  10G5).  Becoming  a  favorite  of 
the  reigning  prince  of  Spain,  he  was  honored  with  the 
distinguished  position  of  nasi  and  grand  rabbi  of  the 
Jews  of  that  domain.  He  died  about  109-1.  See  (iriitz, 
Gesch.  d.  Jadcn,  vi,  72.  (J.  H.  W.) 
Isaac  Ibn-Giat.  See  Ibx-Giat. 
Isaac  Israeli  ben-Josef,  a  very  distinguished 
Jewish  writer  who  tlourishcd  at  Toledo  in  the  first  half 
of  the  14th  century  (1300-1340),  deserves  our  notice  as 
the  author  of  Dbi"  1101',  ^r  The  Foundation  of  the 
World,  a  masterly  production  on  JcAvish  chronology, 
including  also  the  entire  field  of  l  lie  siiciue  of  astrono- 
my, both  theoretically  and  pracli.ally  ili  linrated  (ISer- 
lin,  1777, 4to;  and  a  better  edition,  iliid.  l.s4.s.4to).  This 
work,  of  which  a  part  of  the  MS.  has  been  preserved, 
was  written  about  1310  at  the  express  wish  of  Israeli's 
teacher,  Asher  ben-Jechiel.  He  also  compiled  tables  of 
Jewish  chronology  under  the  title  of  nb3|5fl  "I'lD  (Zol- 
kiew,  1805,  8vo,  et  el.).  See  Griitz,  Gesch.  d.  Juden,  vii, 
290;  Carmolv,  Itineraires,  p.  224;  B.  Goldberg,  Isaac 
Israeli  (m  the  Lib.  d.  Or.  1845),  c.  433-435;  Furst,  Bih- 
lioth.  Judaica,  ii,  150.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Isaac  Levita,  or  Johann  Isaac  Levi,  as  he  call- 
ed liinisclf  after  his  change  from  Judaism,  one  of  the 
most  eelelirated  Jewish  savans  of  the  16th  century,  was 
born  at  Wetzlar  in  1515.  He  was  thoroughly  prepared 
by  his  friends  for  the  Rabbinical  office,  and  filled  it  for 
years  with  great  distinction ;  but,  becoming  impressed 
with  the  truthfulness  of  the  Christian  interpretation  of 
the  Messianic  predictions,  he  and  his  son  both,  after  a 
careful  and  extended  study  of  the  prophecies,  forsook 
the  faith  of  their  forefathers,  and  joined  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  Some  Jewish  writers  have  attributed 
this  course  to  a  desire  for  promotion  in  literary  cirder, 
which  as  a  Jew  were  closed  to  him.  But  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  it  other  than  the  result  of  associa- 
tion with  Christians,  and  the  study  of  the  A\Titings  of 
Christian  commentators  on  the  prophecies,  especially 
of  Isaiah  (more  particularly  chapter  liii),  which  is  said 
first  to  have  led  him  to  a  study  of  the  Messianic  predic- 
tions. After  his  conversion  (1546)  he  was  a]ipointed 
professor  of  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  at  the  city  of  Lowen, 
and  in  1551  was  called  to  a  like  position  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cologne.  He  became  a  vigorous  defendant  of 
the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Bible,  and  replied  to  Lindanus, 
who  had  attacked  it  (in  his  De  opiimo  Scripturas  inter- 
pret audi  (jenere,  Cologne,  1538),  in  a  work  entitled  De- 
fensio  Veritatis  Jlebrtem  sacrarum  scripturarum  (Col. 
1559).  He  published  also  the  following  works  on  He- 
brew gramm^j-,  which  rank  among  the  best  in  that  lan- 
guage: (1.)  An  Introduction,  to  the  Hebreic  Grammar, 
and  to  the  Art  of  Writing  a  pure  Jlebretv  style,  entitled 
nsa  i"i^i<  Xima  (Colon.  1553),  in  which  he  gave  dif- 
ferent specimens  of  Hebrew  ^vriting,  dialogues,  and  epis- 
tles, both  from  the  O.  T.  and  other  Hebrew  Avritings,  as 
well  as  the  books  of  Obadiah  and  Jonah  in  Hebrew, 
with  a  Latin  tran.slation : — (2.)  A  grammatical  treatise 
entitled  Meditationes  Ilehraicm  in  A  rtem  Gramm.  per 
integrum  librum  Ruth  explicatfp ;  adjecta  sunt  qiicedam 
contra  D.  L  Forsteri  lexicon  (Viihn\.  ITioS).  which  con- 
sists of  a  useful  analysis  and  exc(  llciit  translntidu  of  the 
entire  book  of  Ruth  :— (3.)  Ao/o-  in  Chun  nil  Tahdam, 
etc.  (Colon.  1555),  being  annotations  on  Clenard's  Ta- 
bles of  Hebrew  Grammar: — (4.)  An  excellent  introduc- 
tion to  tl  e  edition  of  Elias  Levita's  Chaldee  Lexicon,  en- 
titled 'ra^irTa  (Colon.  1560).  He  hkewise  translated 
several  scientific  works  written  by  Jews  into  Latin,  and 
was  an  assistant  to  Pagnini  on  his  great  lexicological 
work.  See  Bartolocci,  Bibl.  Rabb. ;  Jbcher,  Gelehrt.  Lex. 
Addenda,  ii,  2332  sq. ;  Rivet,  Isagoge  ad  Sacr.  Script. ; 

i  Hoefer,  Xour.  Bioq.  Gener.  xxvi,  10  ;  Kitto,  Bibl.  Cyclop. 
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Isaac  Pulgar.     See  Pllgar. 

Isaac  "  the  Blind,"  a  Jewish  writer  of  the  13th 
century  (from  1190-1-210),  is  noted  as  the  reputed  author 
of  the  'modern  cabalistic  system.  See  Cabala.  Some 
writers,  as  is  well  known,  assert  that  the  Cabala  orig- 
inated \vith  him,  but  this  is  doubted  by  the  best  author- 
ities, and  he  is  considered  only  to  have  been  the  tirst  to 
give  a  new  impidse  to  the  study  of  this  peculiar  philo- 
sophical system,  to  oppose  the  inroads  of  Maimonides's 
(q.  V.)  philosophical  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures.  It 
is  certain,  at  least,  that  he  had  much  to  do  with  one  of 
the  mystical  booirs  of  the  Cabala,  the  Jezirah.  His 
theories  were  fiu-ther  developed  after  his  death  by  his 
two  disciples  Ezra  and  Azariel  of  Zerona.  Gratz  {Gesch. 
d.  Juden,  vii,  7J:  sq.,  444  sq.)  seems  inclined  to  favor  the 
assertion  of  Joseph  Ibn-(iikatilla,  that  the  Cabala  sys- 
tem was  the  production  of  Isaac  the  Blind,  and  that  nei- 
ther the  sacred  Scriptures  nor  Jewish  tradition  bear  any 
reference  to  prove  its  earlier  existence.     (J.  II.  W.) 

Isaacus.     See  Isaac  LE\TrA. 

Isabella  of  Castile,  queen  of  Spain,  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  characters  of  the  15th  century,  deserves 
our  notice  on  account  of  the  part  she  acted  in  the  relig- 
ious history  of  Spain,  and  those  dominions  subject  to 
her  rule.  Isabella,  born  April  23, 1541,  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  John  11,  king  of  Castile  and  Leon.  In  14G9  she 
married  Ferdinand  V,  surnamed  '•  the  Catholic,"  king  of 
Aragon.  She  was  not  the  heir-apparent  to  the  throne 
on  the  death  of  her  father  in  1481,  as  she  had  an  elder 
sister.  But,  assisted  by  the  powerful  armies  of  her  hus- 
band, a  man  of  some  sterling  qualities,  but  of  very  lit- 
tle conscience,  she  succeeded  in  ascending  the  throne. 
Mr.  Prescott  and  most  modern  historians  seek  to  re- 
lieve her  of  the  stigma  that  she  was  responsible  for 
the  cruelties  that  were  inflicted  on  those  of  her  sub- 
jects who  chose  to  differ  with  the  Church  of  Rome  in 
their  worship  of  their  divine  Maker.  It  seems  certain 
that  she  was  deceived  by  tlie  Jesuits,  and  consented  to 
these  outrages  only  because,  in  her  fervor  for  the  Roman 
Catholic  cause,  she  believed  the  very  existence  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  threatened;  and,  though  we  pity  her 
weakness  in  the  hour  when  resoluteness  on  her  part  was 
most  needed  to  defend  and  protect  her  subjects,  she  saw 
that,  Spain  once  reformed,  Romanism  would  have  passed 
from  the  world  in  the  16th  century,  instead  of  still  lin- 
gering in  oiu:  midst  at  this  late  hour.  But  if  we  excuse 
the  conduct  of  queen  Isabella  of  Castile  on  the  ground 
of  her  piety  and  misled  devotion  to  the  Church  of  Rome, 
quite  otherwise  must  we  treat  the  conduct  of  her  hus- 
band. He  it  is  upon  whom  must  fall  the  guilt  of  the 
outrages  committed  in  the  name  of  God  in  Spain  and 
other  lands  under  her  dominion  by  the  "  Holy  Lea"-ue." 
It  was  the  desire  of  money,  the  longing  for  "power%nd 
extension  of  his  government  to  the  American  shore 
that  made  him  the  docile  follower  of  the  Jesuits,  and 
brought  ruin  upon  Spain.  But  he  was  well  rewarded 
for  his  low  and  parsimonious  conduct  bv  the  disturb- 
ances which  followed  the  death  of  Isabella  (Nov.  26. 
1504)  in  Castile,  and  his  expiUsion  from  that  country^ 
over  which,  l)y  the  will  of  his  departed  wife,  he  had  been 
appointed  regent.     See  Si'ain.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Isagogics.     See  Introduction. 

Isai'ah  (prop.  Heb.  Ycshaijah',  ri^r"^'^,  saved  by 
Jehovah;  but  this  shorter  form  occurs^  with  reference 
to  this  person,  only  in  the  Rabbinic  title  of  the  book: 
the  text  always  has  the  name  in  the  paragogic  form 
Yeiha;)a'hii,  ^n^rd'',  Sept.,  Joscphus,  and  N.T.'Haa- 
««C,  Vulg.  AwVm  ;  Auth.  Vers.  N.  T.  "  Esaias :"  but  the 
Heb.  name,  both  in  the  simple  and  im.longed  forms, 
occurs  of  other  persons  likewise,  although  differenth- 
Anghcized  in  the  Eng.  Vers. ;  see  Jesiiaiaii  ;  Jksaiah), 
one  of  the  most  important  of  "  the  (Greater  Prophets  " 
who  gave  title  to  one  of  the  books  of  Scripture. 

I.  Personal  Ilistor,,  of  the  Prophef.—Utna  is  known 
respecting  the  circumstances  of  Isaiah's  life.     Kimchi 


(A.D.  1230)  says  in  his  commentary  on  Isa.  i,  1,  "We 
know  not  his  race,  nor  of  what  tribe  he  was."  His  fa- 
ther's name  was  Amoz  (i,  1),  whom  the  fathers  of  the 
Church  confound  with  the  prophet  Amos,  because  they 
were  unacquainted  with  Hebrew,  and  in  Greek  the  two 
names  are  spelled  alike  (so  Clem.  Alex. ;  Jerome,  Praf. 
in  Am.;  August.  Civ.  D.  xviii,  27).  See  A310Z.  The 
opinion  of  the  Rabbins  (Gemara,  Megilla,  x,  2)  that 
Isaiah  was  the  brother  of  king  Amaziah  rests  also  on  a 
mere  etymological  combination  (see  Carpzov,  De  rer/iis 
Jesaim  natalibus,  Rost.  1735).  Isaiah  resided  at  Jeru- 
salem, not  far  from  the  Temple  (ch.  vi).  We  learn  from 
ch.  vii  and  viii  that  he  was  married.  Two  of  his  sons 
are  mentioned,  Shear-jashub  and  Maher-shalal-hash- 
baz.  These  significant  names,  which  he  gave  to  his 
sons,  prove  how  much  Isaiah  lived  in  his  vocation.  He 
did  not  consider  his  children  as  belonging  merely  to  him- 
self, but  rendered  them  living  admonitions  to  the  people. 
In  their  names  were  contained  the  two  chief  points  of 
his  prophetic  utterances:  one  recalled  to  mind  the  se- 
vere and  inevitable  judgment  wherewith  the  Lord  was 
about  to  visit  the  world,  and  especially  his  people ;  the 
other,  which  signifies  "The  remnant  shall  return," 
pointed  out  the  mercy  with  which  the  Lord  would  re- 
ceive the  elect,  and  with  which,  in  the  midst  of  appar- 
ent destruction,  he  would  take  care  to  preserve  his  peo- 
ple and  his  kingdom.  Isaiah  calls  his  wife  a  prophetess. 
This  indicates  that  his  marriage-life  was  not  only  con- 
sistent v.'ith  his  vocation,  but  that  it  was  intimately  in- 
terwoven with  it.  This  name  cannot  mean  the  wife  of 
a  prophet,  but  indicates  that  the  prophetess  of  Isaiah 
had  a  prophetic  gift,  like  Miriam,  Deborah,  and  Holdah. 
The  appellation  here  given  denotes  the  suitableness  as 
well  as  genuineness  of  their  conjugal  relation. 

Even  the  dress  of  the  prophet  was  subservient  to  his 
vocation.  According  to  xx,  2,  he  wore  a  garment  of 
hair-cloth  or  sackcloth.  This  seems  also  to  have  been 
the  costume  of  Elijah,  according  to  2  Kings  i,  8 ;  and  it 
was  the  dress  of  John  the  Baptist  (!Matt.  iii,  4).  Hairy 
sackcloth  is  in  the  Bible  the  symbol  of  repentance  (com- 
pare Isa.  XX,  11,  12,  and  1  Kings  xxi,  27).  This  cos- 
tume of  the  prophets  was  a  sernio  propheticus  realis,  a 
prophetic  preaching  by  fact.  Before  he  has  opened  his 
lips  his  external  appearance  proclaims  fitrapotlra,  re- 
pent. 

It  is  held  traditionally  that  Isaiah  suffered  martyr- 
dom under  the  wicked  jManasseh,  by  being  sawn  in  two 
under  a  memorable  tree  long  said  to  have  stood  in  tlie 
vicinity  of  Jerusalem  (Gemara,  Jebam.  iv,  13 ;  compare 
Sunhedr.  f.  103  b,  and  the  Targumites,  in  Assemani,  Ca- 
talog. Bibl.  Vat.  i,  452 ;  Trj'pho,  p.  349 ;  Jerome,  in  ,Tes. 
Ivii ;  Origen,  in  Psalm,  xxvii,  in  Matt,  xxiii ;  Tertullian, 
Patient,  xiv;  Augustine,  Civ.  Dei,  xviii,  24;  Chronic. 
Pasch.  p.  155).  The  traditional  spot  of  the  martj'rdom 
is  a  very  old  mulberry-tree  which  stands  near  the  Pool 
of  Siloam,  on  the  slopes  of  Ophel,  below  the  south-east 
wall  of  Jerusalem.  A  similar  account  of  his  death  is 
contained  in  the  Ascension  of  the  Prophet  Isaiah,  an 
apocryphal  work,  the  Greek  original  of  which  Avas 
known  to  the  earlj'  Church  (Epiphan.  Har.  xl,  2 ;  Je- 
rome, in  Jes.  xliv,  4,  p.  761,  etc.),  and  of  which  only  re- 
cently an  Ethiopic  version  has  been  found  and  translated 
by  Dr.  Laurence,  Oxford,  1819  (see  Xitzsch,  in  the  Stu- 
dien  und  Krit.  1830,  ii,  209 ;  Engelhardt,  Kirchengesch. 
Ahhandl.  207  sq.).  The  same  fate  of  Isaiah  appears  to 
be  alluded  to  by  Josephus  {Ant.  x,  3,  1). 

II.  Time  of  Isaiah. — The  heading  of  this  book  places 
the  prophet  under  the  reigns  of  Uzziah,  Jotham,  Ahaz, 
and  Hezekiah,  kings  of  Judah ;  and  an  examination  of 
the  prophecies  themselves,  independently  of  the  head- 
ing, leads  us  to  the  same  chronological  results.  Chap- 
ter vi,  in  which  is  related  the  definite  call  of  Isaiah  to 
his  prophetic  office,  is  thus  headed :  "  In  the  year  in 
which  king  Uzziah  died  I  saw  the  Lord,"  etc.  The 
collection  of  prophecies  is,  therefore,  not  chronological- 
ly arranged,  and  the  utterances  in  the  preceding  chajj- 
ters  (i  to  vi)  belong,  for  chronological  and  other  reason^ 
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to  the  last  year  of  the  reign  of  Uzziah,  although  the  ut 
terauces  in  chapters  ii,  iii,  iv,  and  v  have  been  errone- 
ously assigned  to  the  reign  of  Jotham.  As,  liowever, 
the  position  of  affiiirs  was  not  materially  changed  under 
the  reign  of  Jotham,  we  may  say  that  the  first  chapter 
was  uttered  during  that  reign.  The  continuation  of 
prophetic  authorship,  or  the  writing  down  of  uttered 
prophecies,  depended  upon  the  commencement  of  new 
historical  developments,  such  as  took  place  under  the 
reigns  of  Ahaz  and  Hezekiah.  Several  projihecies  ' 
(namely,  vii-x,  4;  i,  2-31 ;  xvii)  belong  to  the  reign  of  j 
Ahaz  (xiv,  28-32,  apparently  to  the  occasion  of  his 
death) ;  and  most  of  the  subsequent  prophecies  to  the 
reign  of  Hezekiah.  The  prophetic  ministry  of  Isaiah  ' 
under  Hezekiah  is  also  described  in  a  historical  section 
contained  in  chapters  xxxvi-xxxix.  The  data  which 
are  contained  in  this  section  come  down  to  the  fifteenth 
year  of  the  reign  of  Hezekiah ;  consequently  we  are  in 
the  possession  of  historical  documents  proving  that  the 
prophetic  ministry  of  Isaiah  was  in  operation  during 
about  forty-five  years,  commencing  in  the  year  B.C. 
756,  and  extending  to  the  year  B.C.  711.  Of  this  pe- 
riod, at  least  one  year  belongs  to  the  reign  of  Uzziah, 
sixteen  to  the  reign  of  Jotham,  fourteen  to  the  reign  of 
Ahaz,  and  fourteen  and  upwards  to  the  reign  of  Heze- 
kiah. It  has  been  maintained,  however,  by  Staudlin, 
Jahn,  Bertholdt,  Gesenius,  and  others,  that  Isaiah  lived 
to  a  much  later  period,  and  that  his  life  extended  to  the 
reign  of  ^lanasseh,  the  successor  of  Hezekiah.  For  this 
opinion  the  following  reasons  are  adduced : 

(1.)  According  to  2  Chron.  xxxii,  32,  Isaiah  wrote 
the  life  of  king  Hezekiah.  It  would  hence  appear  that 
he  survived  that  king;  although  it  must  be  admitted 
that  in  2  Chron.  xxxii,  32,  where  Isaiah's  biography  of 
Hezekiah  is  mentioned,  the  important  words  "  first  and 
last"  are  omitted ;  while  in  xxvi,  22,  we  read,  "  Now 
the  rest  of  the  acts  of  Uzzu\h,Jirst  and  lust,  did  Isaiah, 
the  son  of  Amoz,  write." 

(2.)  We  find  (as  above  stated)  a  tradition  current  in 
the  'I'almud,  in  the  fathers,  and  in  Oriental  literature, 
that  Isaiah  suffered  martyrdom  in  the  reign  of  IVIanas- 
seh  by  being  sawn  asunder.  It  is  thought  that  an  allu- 
sion to  this  tradition  is  found  in  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews (xi,  37),  in  the  expression  they  were  sawn  asunder  \ 
(t7rpt(T0>;aaj/),  which  seems  to  harmonize  with  2  Kings 
xxi,  16,  "Moreover,  Manasseh  shed  innocent  blood  very 
much." 

(3.)  The  authenticity  of  the  second  portion  of  the 


prophecies  of  Isaiah  being  admitted  (see  below),  the 
nature  of  this  portion  would  seem  to  confirm  the  idea 
that  its  author  had  lived  under  INIanasseh.  The  style 
of  the  second  portion,  it  is  asserted,  is  so  different  from 
that  of  the  first  that  both  could  not  weU  have  been 
composed  by  the  same  author,  except  under  the  suppo- 
sition that  a  consiilerable  time  intervened  between  the 
composition  of  the  first  and  second  portion.  The  con- 
tents of  the  latter— such  as  the  complaints  respecting 
gross  idolatry,  the  sacrifice  of  children  to  idols,  the 
wickedness  of  rulers,  etc. — seem  to  be  applicable  neither 
to  the  times  of  the  exile,  into  which  the  prcphet  might 
have  transported  himself  in  the  spirit,  nor  to  the  period 
of  the  pious  Hezekiah,  but  are  quite  applicable  to  the 
reign  of  Manasseh.  This  last  argument,  however,  is 
too  subjective  in  its  character  to  be  of  much  weight ; 
the  difference  of  style  referred  to  may  be  more  readily 
accounted  for  by  the  difference  in  the  topics  treated  of, 
and  it  is  a  gratuitous  supposition  that  the  national  sins 
rebuked  in  the  later  prophecies  had  ceased  during  the 
reign  of  Hezekiah.  The  other  arguments  may  be  ad- 
mitted so  far  as  to  allow  a  survivorship  on  the  part  of 
the  prophet  beyond  the  sickness  of  Hezekiah,  and  suflfi- 
ciently  into  the  reign  of  Manasseh  to  have  suffered 
martyrdom  at  the  order  of  the  latter,  but  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  he  uttered  any  predictions  during  the  fifteen 
added  years  of  Hezekiah ;  at  least  none  are  found  ex- 
tant that  seem  to  belong  to  that  period  (except  ch.  xl 
to  end,  which  may  be  assigned  to  the  year  ensuing  Hez- 
ekiah's  recovery) ;  his  great  age  and  the  absence  of  any 
special  occasion  may  well  account  for  his  silence,  and 
he  may  naturally  be  supposed  to  have  occupied  the 
time  in  writing  down  his  former  predictions.  Nor  will 
this  view,  which  seems  to  meet  all  the  requirements  in 
the  case,  require  to  be  extended  a  life-time  ;  for  if  Isa- 
iah, like  Jeremiah,  was  called  to  the  prophetical  office  in 
his  youth,  perhaps  at  twenty  years  of  age,  he  ^vould 
have  been  but  eighty  years  old  at  the  accession  of  Ma- 
nasseh (B.C.  696),  an  age  no  greater  than  that  of  Ho- 
sea,  whose  prophecies  extend  over  the  same  period  of 
sixty  years  (Hos.  i,  1). 

HI.  Historical  Works  of  Isaiah. — Besides  the  collec- 
tion of  prophecies  which  has  been  preserved  to  us,  Isa- 
iah also  wrote  two  historical  works  (comp.  Isa.  xxxvi, 
3,  22).  It  was  part  of  the  vocation  of  the  prophets  to 
write  the  history  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  to  exhibit  in 
this  historj'  the  workings  of  the  law  of  retribution,  and 
to  exhort  to  the  true  worship  of  the  Lord  (see  Augusti, 
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Etnleit.  p.  290;  Bertholilt,  Einhit.  iv,  1349).  Most  of 
tlie  liistorical  books  in  the  Old  Testament  have  been 
written  b}'  prophets.  The  collectors  of  the  canon  placed 
most  of  these  books  under  the  head  prophets ;  hence  it 
appears  that,  even  when  these  historical  works  were  re- 
modelled bv  later  editors,  these  editors  were  themselves 
prophets.  "The  Chronicles  are  not  placed  among  the 
])rophetical  books  so  called:  we  may  therefore  conclude 
that  they  were  not  written  by  a  prophet.  But  their  au- 
thor constantly  indicates  that  he  composed  his  work 
from  abstracts  taken  verbatim  from  historical  mono- 
graphies  written  by  the  prophets;  consequently  the 
books  of  Ruth,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and  Esther  are  the  only 
historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament  which  did  not 
originate  from  prophets. 

The  first  historical  work  of  Isaiah  was  a  biography  of 
king  Uzziah  (comp.  2  Chron.  xxvi,  22),  "Now  the  rest 
of  the  acts  of  Uzziah,  first  and  last,  did  Isaiali  the  propli- 
et,  the  son  of  Amoz,  write."  The  second  historical  work 
of  Isaiah  was  a  biography  of  king  Hezekiah,  which  was 
subsequently  inserted  in  the  annals  of  Judah  and  Israel. 
These  annals  consisted  of  a  series  of  prophetic  mono- 
graphies,  which  were  received  partly  entire,  partly  in 
abstracts,  and  are  the  chief  source  from  which  the  in- 
formation contained  in  the  Chronicles  is  derived.  In 
this  work  of  Isaiah,  although  its  contents  were  chiefly 
historical,  numerous  prophecies  were  inserted.  Hence 
it  is  caUed  in  2  Chron.  xxxii,  32,  iin^S'd;'  ','.Tn,  The 
Vision  of  Isaiah.  In  a  similar  manner,  the  biography 
of  Solomon  by  Ahijah  is  called  in  2  Chron.  ix,  29,  "  the 
prophecy  of  Ahijah."  The  two  historical  works  of  Isa- 
iah were  lost,  together  with  the  annals  of  Judah  and  Is- 
rael, into  which  they  were  embodied.  Whatever  these 
annals  contained  that  was  of  importance  for  all  ages, 
has  been  preserved  to  us  by  being  received  into  the  his- 
torical books  of  tlie  Old  Testament,  and  the  predictions 
of  the  most  distinguished  prophets  have  been  formed 
into  separate  collections.  After  this  ivas  effected,  less 
care  was  taken  to  preserve  the  more  ditfuse  annals, 
which  also  comprehended  many  statements,  of  value 
only  for  particular  times  and  places. 

The  so-called  "Ascension  of  Isaiah"  is  a  pseudepi- 
graphal  work  of  later  times,  originally  written,  it  ^^-ouId 
seem,  in  Greek  (AvafiaTiKcv  'Haaiov),  of  which  only 
an  old  Latin  translation  (Ascenxio  Isaice)  was  known  to 
scholars,  until  H[).  Laurence  discovered  and  published 
the  Ethiopic  version  (Oxford,  1819,  8vo).  See  the  cri- 
tiques above  quoted  on  Laurence's  edit,  of  the  A  scension 
of  Isaiah;  also  Caqizov,  Infruducf.  iii,  p.  90;  Gesenius, 
Comment,  at  Isa.  i,  3  sq. ;  Knobel,  Prophet,  ii,  176  sq. ; 
Stickel,  in  the  Half.  Eiin/Idop.  II,  xv,  871  sq. ;  Stuart's 
Comment,  on  the  Apocali/pse,  Introd. ;  Whiston,  A  uthen- 
tir  /'erort/s,  i,470 ;  (Jieseler,  Visio  Jesaire  illmtrata  (Gott. 
1832);  CAumr,  Prophetw  retercs  (Stuttg.  1840);  .lolo- 
wicz,  llimmelfdhrt  ii.  Vision  des  I'roph.  .les.  (Lpz.  1854)  ; 
I)e  heemeh-aart  van  den  profeet  Jesaja,  in  the  Godr/e- 
leerde  Bijdrarjen  for  1862,  pt.  vii,  p.  529-601.     See  Ai-oc- 
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IV".  Interjral  Authenticity  of  the  Prophecies  of  Isaiah. 
—The  Jewish  synagogue,  and  the  Christian  Church 
during  all  ages,  have  considered  it  as  an  undoubted  fact 
that  the  prophecies  which  bear  the  name  of  Isaiah  real- 
ly crii^inated  from  that  prophet.  Even  Spinoza  did  not 
cxi)rossly  assert,  in  his  Tractatus  Theolof/ico-Politiciis 
(viii,  8 ),  that  the  book  of  Isaiah  consisted  of  a  collection 
originating  from  a  variety  of  authors,  although  it  is  usu- 
ally considered  that  he  maintained  this  opinion.  But 
in  the  last  quarter  of  the  18th  century  this  prevailing 
conviction  appeared  to  some  divines  to" be  inconvenient. 
All  those  who  attack  the  integral  authenticity  of  Isaiah 
agree  in  considering  the  book  to  be  an  antiiology,  or 
gleanings  of  firophecies,  collected  after  the  Babyio'nian 
exile,  although  they  differ  in  their  opinions  respecting 
the  origin  of  this  collectiim.  Koppe  gave  gentle  hint's 
of  this  view,  which  was  first  explicitly  supported  by 
Eichhom  in  his  Introduction.  Eichhorn  advances  the 
hypothesis  that  a  collection  of  Isaian  prophecies  (which 


might  have  been  augmented,  even  before  the  Babylo- 
nian exile,  by  several  not  genuine  additions)  formed  the 
basis  of  the  present  anthology,  and  that  the  collectors, 
after  the  Babylonian  exile,  considering  that  the  scroll 
on  which  they  were  written  did  not  form  a  volume  pro- 
portionate to  the  size  of  the  three  other  prophetic  scrolls, 
containing  Ezekiel,  Jeremiah,  and  the  minor  prophets, 
aimexed  to  the  Isaian  collection  all  other  oracles  at  hand 
whose  authors  were  not  known  to  the  editors.  In  this 
supposition  of  the  non-identity  of  date  and  authorship, 
many  German  scholars,  and  lately  also  Hitzig  and  Ew- 
ald,  followed  Eichhorn.  Gesenius,  on  the  contrary',  main- 
tained, in  his  introduction  to  Isaiah,  that  all  the  non- 
Isaian  ]irophecies  extant  in  that  book  originated  from 
one  author,  and  were  of  the  same  date.  Umbreit  and 
Kcister  on  the  main  point  foUow  Gesenius,  consideri,.:g 
chaps,  xl  to  Ixvi  to  be  a  continuous  whole,  written  by  a 
pseudo-Isaiah  who  lived  about  the  termination  of  the 
Babylonian  exile.  In  reference  to  other  portions  of  the 
book  of  Isaiah,  the  authenticity  of  which  has  been  ques- 
tioned, LTmbreit  expresses  himself  doubtingly,  and  Kos- 
tor  assigns  them  to  Isaiah.  Gesenius  declines  to  answer 
the  question  how  it  happened  that  these  portions  were 
ascribed  to  Isaiah,  but  Hitzig  felt  that  an  answer  to  it 
might  be  expected.  He  accordingly  attempts  to  ex- 
plain why  such  additions  were  made  to  Isaiah,  and  not 
to  any  of  the  other  prophetical  books,  by  the  extraordi- 
nary veneration  in  which  Isaiah  was  held.  He  says 
that  the  great  authoritj-  of  Isaiah  occasioned  important 
and  distinguished  prophecies  to  be  placed  in  connection 
with  his  name.  But  he  himself  soon  after  destroys  the 
force  of  this  assertion  by  observing  that  the  great  au- 
thority of  Isaiah  was  especially  owing  to  those  prophe- 
cies which  were  falsely  ascribed  to  him.  A  considera- 
ble degree  of  suspicion  must,  however,  attach  to  the 
boasted  certainty  of  such  critical  investigations,  if  we 
notice  how  widely  these  learned  men  differ  in  defining 
what  is  of  Isaian  origin  and  what  is  not,  although  they 
are  all  linked  together  by  the  same  fmidamental  tend- 
ency and  interest.  There  are  very  few  portions  in  the 
whole  collection  whose  authenticity  has  not  been  called 
in  question  by  some  one  or  other  of  the  A-arious  impugn- 
ers.  Almost  every  part  has  been  attacked  either  by 
Doderlein,  or  by  Eichliom  (who,  especially  in  a  later 
work  entitled  Die  Ikhraischen  Propheten,  Gcitting.  1816 
to  1819,  goes  farther  than  all  the  others),  or  by  Justi 
(who,  among  the  earlier  adversaries  of  the  integral  au- 
thenticity of  Isaiah,  uses,  in  his  Vermischte  Sdiriften 
[vols,  i  and  ii],  the  most  comprehensive  and,  apparently, 
the  best-grounded  arguments),  or  by  Paulus,  Kosenmiil- 
ler,  Bauer,  Bertholdt,  De  AVette,  Gesenius,  Hitzig.  Ewald, 
Umbreit,  or  others.  The  only  portions  left  to  Isaiah  are 
chaps,  i,  .3-9 ;  xvii,  xx,  xxviii,  xxxi,  and  xxxiii.  All  the 
other  chaps,  are  defended  by  some  and  rejected  by  oth- 
ers ;  they  are  also  referred  to  widely  different  dates.  In 
the  most  modern  criticism,  however,  we  observe  an  incli- 
nation again  to  extend  the  sphere  of  Isaian  authenticity 
as  much  as  the  dogmatic  principle  and  system  of  the 
critics  will  allow.  Recent  critics  are  therefore  disposed 
to  admit  the  genuineness  of  chaps,  i  to  xxiii,  with  the 
only  exception  of  the  two  prophecies  against  Babylon  in 
chaps,  xiii  and  xiv,  and  in  chap,  xxi,  1-10.  Chapters 
xxviii-xxxiii  are  allowed  to  be  Isaian  by  Ewald,  Um- 
breit, and  others. 

Divines  who  were  not  linked  to  these  critics  by  the 
same  dogmatical  interest  undertook  to  defend  the  in- 
tegrity of  Isaiah,  as  Hensler  (Jesaias  neu  iihersetzt 
1788),  Piper  (Intef/ritas  .lesaice,  1793),  Beckhaus  {Ueber 
die  IntH/ritdt  di  r  Prophetischen  <S'c^r//?eH,  1796),  Jahn, 
in  his  Kiuhitunf/,  who  was  the  most  able  among  the  ear- 
lier advocates,  Dereser,  in  his  Bearheitung  des  Jesaias, 
iv,  1,  and  Greve  {Vaticinia  Jesaia,  Amsterdam,  1810). 
All  these  works  have  at  present  only  a  historical  value, 
because  they  have  been  surpassed  by  two  recent  mon- 
ographs. The  first  is  by  Jo.  Ulrich  Moller  {De  Au- 
thrntia  Oraniloriim  .Tesaiw,  chap,  xl-xlvi,  Copenhagen, 
1825).     Although  this  work  professedly  defends  only 
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the  latter  portion  of  the  book  of  Isaiah,  there  occur  in 
it  many  arguments  applicable  also  to  the  first  portion. 
The  standard  work  on  this  subject  is  that  of  Kleiiiert 
{Die  Aechtheit  des  Jesuias,  vol.  i,  Berlin,  1829).  It  is, 
however,  very  diffuse,  and  contains  too  many  hypoth- 
eses. The  comprehensive  work  of  Schleier  ( Wurdirjimg 
der  FAmmrfe  gegeii  die  Altestammtlichen  \Veissu(/ungen 
ill  Jesaias,  chap,  xiii  and  xiv)  of  course  refers  more  es- 
pecially to  these  cliapters,  but  indirectly  refers  also  to 
all  the  other  portions  whose  authenticity  has  been  at- 
tacked. Since  the  objections  against,  the  various  parts 
of  Isaiah  are  all  of  the  same  character,  it  is  very  incon- 
sistent in  Kiister,  in  his  work  IHe  Proiiheien  des  alien 
Testamenles,  to  defend,  in  page  102,  the  genuineness  of 
chaps,  xiii,  xiv,  and  xxi,  but  nevertheless,  in  jiages  117 
and  297,  to  ascribe  chaps,  xl-lxvi  to  a  pseudo  Isaiah. 

We  have  space  here  only  to  indicate  the  following 
reasons  as  establishing  the  integrity  of  tlie  whole  book, 
and  as  vindicating  tlie  authenticity  of  the  second  part : 

1.  Extermdlij. — Tlie  rinanimonx  testimony  of  Jewish 
and  Christian  tradition— Ecchis.  xlviii,  24,  25,  which 
manifestly  (in  the  words  TraptKilXtai  Tovg  irivBovvTaq 
iv  'Siiov  and  VTr'tSu^t — to.  viruKputpa  Tvpiv  i)  wapayt- 
vkaQai  aura)  refers  to  this  second  part.  The  use  appa- 
rently made  of  the  second  part  by  Jeremiah  (x,  1-16 ;  v, 
25 ;  XXV,  31 ;  1,  li),  Ezekiel  (xiii,  40,  41),  and  Zephaniah 
(ii,  15 ;  iii,  10).  The  decree  of  Cyrus  in  Ezra  i,  2-4, 
which  plainly  is  founded  upon  Isa.  xliv,  28;  xiv,  1, 13, 
accrediting  Josephus's  statement  {Ant.  xi,  1,  2)  that  the 
Jews  showed  Cyrus  Isaiah's  predictions  of  him.  The 
inspired  testimony  of  the  N.  T.,  which  often  (Matt,  iii, 
8,  and  the  parallel  passages;  Luke  iv,  17;  Acts  viii,  28; 
Rom.  X,  16,  20)  quotes  with  specification  of  Isaiah's  name 
prophecies  found  in  the  second  part. 

2.  Internally. — The  congruity  of  topic  and  sentiment 
in  the  last  twenty-seven  chapters  with  the  preceding 
parts  of  the  book.  The  oneness  of  diction  ^\hich  per- 
vades the  whole  book.  The  peculiar  elevation  and 
grandeur  of  style  whicli,  as  is  luiiversally  acknowl- 
edged, distinguishes  the  whole  contents  of  the  second 
part  as  much  as  of  the  first,  and  which  assigns  their 
composition  to  the  golden  age  of  Hebrew  literature. 
The  absence  of  any  other  name  than  Isaiah's  claiming 
the  authorship.  At  the  time  to  which  the  composition 
is  assigned,  a  Zechariah  or  a  Malachi  could  gain  a  sep- 
arate name  and  book ;  how  was  it  that  an  author  of 
such  transcendent  gifts  as  "  the  great  Unnamed"  who 
wrote  xl-lxvi  could  gain  iione  ?  The  claims  which  the 
writer  makes  to  the  ./brfknowledge  of  the  deliverance 
by  Cyrus,  which  claims,  on  the  opposing  view,  must  be 
regarded  as  a  fraudulent  personation  of  an  earlier  writer. 
Lastly,  the  p7-ediciion.s  ichich  it  contains  of  the  character, 
sit (f'e. rings,  death,  and  glorification  ofjesns  Christ :  a  be- 
liever in  Christ  cannot  iail  to  regard  those  predictions 
as  affixing  to  this  second  part  the  broad  seal  of  di- 
vine inspiration,  whereby  the  chief  ground  of  objection 
against  its  having  been  written  by  Isaiah  is  at  once  an- 
nihilated. 

For  a  full  vindication  of  the  authenticity  of  Isaiah, 
besides  the  above  works,  see  professor  Stuart  On  the  Old 
Testam.  Canon,  p.  103  sq.,  and  Dr.  Davidson  in  the  new 
edit,  of  Home's  Introduction,  ii,  835  sq.,  in  which  latter, 
especially,  copious  reference;!  are  made  to  the  latest  lit- 
erature on  the  subject.  Other  writers  who  have  taken 
the  same  side  are  especially  Hengstenberg,  in  his  Chris- 
tology,  vol.  ii ;  Hiivernick,  Einleitung,  vol.  iii  (1849); 
Stier,  in  his  Jesuias  nic/it  Pseudo- Jesaias  (1850) ;  and 
Keil,  in  his  Einleitung  (1853),  in  which  last  the  reader 
will  find  a  most  satisfactory  compendium  of  the  contro- 
versy, and  of  the  grounds  for  the  generally  received  view. 

V.  Origin,  Contents,  and  Style  of  the  Compilation. — No 
definite  account  respecting  the  method  pursued  in  col- 
lecting into  books  the  utterances  of  the  projduts  has 
been  handed  down  to  us.  Concerning  Isaiah  as  well  as 
the  rest,  these  accounts  are  wanting.  We  do  not  even 
know  whether  he  collected  his  prophecies  himself.  But 
we  have  no  decisive   argument  against  this  opinion. 


Those  critics  who  reject  the  authenticitj'  of  the  book 
are  compelled  to  invent  other  authors,  and,  of  course, 
different  tlieories  with  respect  to  compilers.  None  of 
tliese  have  proved  8atisfactorj\  (See  the  authorities 
above  referred  to.)  According  to  the  Talmudists,  the 
book  of  Isaiah  was  collected  by  the  men  of  Ilezekiah. 
But  this  assertion  rests  merely  upon  Pro  v.  xxv,  1,  ^vhere 
the  men  of  Hezekiah  are  said  to  have  compiled  the 
Proverbs.  To  us  it  seems  impossible  that  Isaiah  left  it 
to  others  to  collect  his  prophecies  into  a  volume,  because 
we  know  that  he  was  the  author  of  historical  works, 
and  it  is  not  likely  that  a  man  accustomed  to  literary 
occupation  would  have  left  to  others  to  do  what  he 
could  do  much  better  himself. 

Chaps,  i-v  contain  a  series  of  rebukes,  threatenings, 
and  expostulations  with  the  nation,  especially  Jerusa- 
lem its  head,  on  account  of  tne  prevalent  sins,  and  par- 
ticularly idolatrj'.  Chap,  vi  describes  a  theojihany  and 
the  prophet's  own  call,  in  the  last  year  of  Uzziah  (to 
which  the  preceding  chapters  may  also  be  assigned,  with 
the  exception  of  chap,  i,  2-31,  which  appears  to  belong 
to  the  first  of  Ahaz).  What  follows  next,  up  to  chap. 
X,  4,  belongs  to  the  reign  of  Ahaz,  and  consists  of  a  sub- 
lime prediction  of  the  future  consolation  of  Israel,  in 
the  fir.-^t  iiisiaiKc  liy  the  deliverance  from  surrounding 
enemies  (i  sii((i;il!y  Damascus  and  Samaria),  and  event- 
ually by  the  ^Messiali,  who  is  prefigured  by  historical 
signs.  The  same  subject  is  treated  in  a  similar  manner 
in  the  succeeding  chapters  (x-xii),  the  deliverance  from 
Assyria  being  there  the  historical  type ;  this  is  the  first 
portion  appertaining  to  the  reign  of  Hezekiah.  Then 
follows  a  series  of  prophecies  against  foreign  nations,  in 
which  the  chronological  arrangement  has  been  departed 
from,  and,  instead  of  it,  an  arrangement  according  to 
contents  has  been  adopted.  In  the  days  of  Hezekiah, 
the  nations  of  Western  Asia,  dwelling  on  the  banks  of 
the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  more  and  more  resembled  a 
threatening  tempest.  The  prophetic  gift  of  Isaiah  was 
more  fully  unlblded  in  sight  of  the  Assyrian  invasion 
under  the  reign  of  Hezekiah.  Isaiah,  in  a  series  of  vis- 
ions, describes  what  Assyria  would  do,  as  a  chastising 
rod  in  the  liand  of  the  Lord,  and  what  the  successors  of 
the  Assyrians,  the  Chaldees,  would  perform,  according 
to  the  decree  of  (iod,  in  order  to  realize  divine  justice  on 
earth,  as  well  among  Israel  as  among  the  heathen.  The 
prophet  shows  that  mercy  is  hidden  behind  the  clouds 
of  wrath.  This  portion  comprises  chaps,  xiii-xxxv,  the 
several  prophecies  of  which  were  uttered  at  various 
times  prior  to  the  Assyrian  invasion,  although  isolated 
portions  appear  to  belong  to  previous  reigns  (e.  g.  chap, 
xvii  to  the  occasion  of  the  alliance  of  Ahaz  with  Tig- 
lath-pileser ;  chap,  xiv,  28-32,  to  the  death  of  Ahaz). 
With  the  termination  of  this  war  terminated  also  the 
public  life  of  Isaiah,  who  added  a  historical  section  in 
chaps,  xxxvi-xxxix,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  right  un- 
derstanding of  the  prophecies  uttered  by  him  during  the 
most  fertile  period  of  his  prophetic  ministry.  Then  fol- 
lows the  conclusion  of  his  work  on  earth  (chaps,  xl  to 
the  end),  composed  during  the  peaceful  residue  of  Hez- 
ekiah's  reign,  and  containing  a  closely  connected  series 
of  the  most  spiritual  disclosures  touching  the  future  his- 
tory of  the  nation  under  the  jNIessiah.  This  second  part, 
which  contains  his  prophetic  legacy,  is  addressed  to  the 
small  congregation  of  the  faithfiU  strictly  so  called;  it 
is  analogous  to  the  last  speeches  of  ]\Ioses  in  the  fields 
of  Moab,  and  to  the  last  speeches  of  Christ  in  the  circle 
of  his  disciples,  related  by  John. 

The  proclamation  of  the  Messiah  is  the  inexhaustible 
source  of  consolation  among  the  prophets.  In  Isaiah 
this  consolation  is  so  clear  that  some  fathci-s  of  the 
Church  were  inclined  to  style  him  rather  evangelist  than 
prophet.  The  following  are  the  outlines  of  iNIossianic 
prophecies  in  the  book  of  Isaiah:  A  scion  of  David, 
springing  from  his  family,  after  it  has  fallen  into  a  very 
low  estate,  but  being  also  of  divine  nature,  shall,  at  first 
in  lowliness,  but  as  a  prophet  filled  with  the  spirit  of 
God,  proclaim  tlie  divine  doctrine,  develop  the  law  in 
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tnith,  and  render  it  the  animating  principle  of  national 
Ufe  :  he  shall,  as  high-priest,  by  his  vicarious  suffering 
and  his  death,  remove  the  guilt  of  his  nation,  and  that 
of  other  nations,  and  finally  rule  as  a  mighty  king,  not 
only  over  the  covenant-people,  but  over  all  nations  of 
the"  eartli  who  will  subject  themselves  to  his  peaceful 
sceptre,  not  by  violent  compulsion,  but  induced  by  love 
and  gratitude.  He  will  make  both  the  moral  and  the 
physical  consequences  of  sin  to  cease ;  the  whole  earth 
sliall  be  filled  with  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord,  and  all 
enmity,  hatred,  and  destruction  shall  be  removed  evei\ 
from  the  brute  creation.  This  is  the  survey  of  the  jNIes- 
sianic  preaching  by  Isaiah,  of  whicli  he  constantly  ren- 
ders prominent  those  portions  which  were  most  calcu- 
lated to  impress  the  people  under  tlie  then  existing  cir- 
cumstances. The  first  part  of  Isaiah  is  directed  to  the 
>vliole  people,  consequently  the  glory  of  the  IVIessiah  is 
here  dwelt  upon.  The  fear  lest  the  kingdom  of  God 
sliould  be  overwhelmed  by  the  power  of  heathen  na- 
tions is  removed  by  pointing  out  the  glorious  king  to 
come,  who  would  elevate  the  now  despised  and  appar- 
ently mean  kingdom  of  God  above  all  the  kingdoms  of 
this"world.  In  the  second  part,  which  is  more  particu- 
larly addressed  to  the  kXoy//,  the  elect,  than  to  the  whole 
nation,  the  prophet  exhibits  the  INIessiah  more  as  a  di- 
vine teacher  and  high-priest.  The  prophet  here  preach- 
es righteousness  tiirough  the  blood  of  the  sers-ant  of 
God,  who  will  support  the  weakness  of  simiers,  and  take 
upon  himself  their  sorrows. 

Isaiah  stands  pre-eminent  above  all  other  prophets, 
as  well  in  the  contents  and  spirit  of  his  predictions,  as 
also  in  their  form  and  style.  Simplicity,  clearness,  sub- 
limity, and  freshness,  are  the  never-failing  characters 
of  his  prophecies.  Even  Eichhorn  mentions,  among  the 
first  merits  of  Isaiah,  the  concinnity  of  his  expressions, 
the  beautiful  outline  of  his  images,  and  the  fine  execu- 
tion of  his  specclies.  In  reference  to  richness  of  im- 
agery he  stands  between  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel.  Sym- 
bolic actions,  whiv.li  frequently  occur  in  Jeremiah  and 
Ezekiel,  seldom  occur  in  Isaiah.  The  same  is  the  case 
with  visions,  strictly  so  called,  of  which  there  is  only 
one,  namely,  that  in  chap,  vi,  and  even  it  is  distinguish- 
ed by  its  simjilicity  and  clearness  above  that  of  the  later 
pro]ihets.  But  one  characteristic  of  Isaiah  is,  that  he 
likes  to  give  signs — that  is,  a  fact  then  present,  or  near 
at  liand — as  a  pledge  for  the  more  distant  futurity,  and 
tliat  he  thus  supports  the  feebleness  of  man  (comp.  vii, 
20;  xxxvii.SO;  xxxviii,7  sq.).  The  instances  in  chaps. 
vii  and  xxxviii  show  how  much  lie  was  convinced  of 
his  vocation,  and  in  what  intimacy  he  lived  with  the 
Lord,  by  whose  assistance  alone  he  could  effect  what 
lie  offers  to  do  in  the  one  passage,  and  what  he  grants 
in  the  other.  The  spiritual  riches  of  the  prophet  are 
seen  in  the  varietj'  of  his  style,  which  always  befits  the 
subject.  When  he  rebukes  and  threatens  it  is  like  a 
storm,  and  when  he  comforts  his  language  is  as  tender 
and  mild  as  (to  use  his  own  words)  that  of  a  mother 
tM>mforting  her  son.  With  regard  to  style,  Isaiah  is 
comprehensive,  and  the  other  prophets  divide  his  riches. 

Isaiah  enjoyed  an  authority  proportionate  to  his  gifts. 
We  learn  from  history  how  great  this  authority  was 
during  his  life,  especially  under  the  reign  of  Hezekiah. 
Several  of  his  most  definite  ]irophecies  were  fulfilled 
while  he  was  yet  alive ;  for  instance,  the  overthrow  of 
the  kingdoms  of  Syria  and  Israel;  the  invasion  of  the 
Assyrians,  and  tlie  divine  deliverance  from  it ;  the  pro- 
longation of  life  granted  to  Hezekiah  ;  and  several  pre- 
dictions against  foreign  nations.  Isaiah  is  honorably 
mentioned  in  the  historical  books.  The  later  iiroph- 
ets,  especially  Nahum,  Habakknk,Zephaniah,  Jeremiah, 
Haggai,  Zechariah,  and  iMalachi,  clearly  iiiove  tliat  his 
book  was  diligently  read,  and  that  his  imiplucics  were 
attentively  studied.  The  authority  of  the  iiroiilici  great- 
ly increased  after  the  fulfilment  ot'  his  iiroplucics  i)y  the 
Babylonian  exile,  the  victories  oft 'yrus.  and  tlKMldiver- 
ance  of  the  tovcnant-peoi)le.  Even  Cyrus  (according  to 
the  account  in  Joseplius,  Ant,  xl,  1, 1  and  2)  was  induced 


to  set  the  Jews  at  liberty  by  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah 
concerning  himself.  Jesus  Sirach  (xlviii,  22-25)  bestows 
splendid  praise  upon  Isaiah,  and  both  Philo  and  Josephus 
speak  of  him  with  great  veneration.  He  attained  the 
highest  degree  of  authority  after  the  times  of  the  New 
Testament  had  proved  the  most  important  part  of  his 
prophecies,  namely,  the  Messianic,  to  be  divine.  Christ 
and  the  apostles  quote  no  prophecies  so  frequently  as 
those  of  Isaiah,  in  order  to  prove  that  he  who  had  ap- 
peared was  one  and  the  same  with  him  who  had  been 
promised.  The  fathers  of  the  Church  abound  in  praises 
of  Isaiah. — Kitto ;  Smith.     See  Messiah. 

VI.  The  following  are  express  commentaries  on  the 
whole  of  the  book  of  Isaiah,  the  most  important  being 
designated  by  an  asterisk  (*)  prefixed :  Origen,  Frag- 
menta  (in  0pp.  iii,  104) ;  also  Ilomilia  (in  Jerome,  0pp. 
iv,  1097) ;  Eusebius,  Commentarii  (m  Montfaucon's  Col- 
levtio  Nova') ;  Ephrem  Sjtus,  Enarratio  (from  the  Syr. 
in  0pp.  I,  ii,  535)  ;  Basil,  Enarratio  (Gr.  in  his  0pp.  I,  ii, 
535 ;  tr.  in  Lat.,  Basle,  1518,  4to) ;  Jerome,  Commentarii 
(in  Ojip.  iv,  1)  ;  also  Adbreviatio  (ib.  iv,  1131);  Chrj'- 
sostom,  Jnte7-p7-etatio  [on  i-yiii]  (Gr.in  Opp.vi,!);  Cy- 
ril, Commentarii  (Gr.  in.  0pp.  ii,  1  sq.)  ;  Theodoret,  In- 
terpretation  [in  Greek]  (in  C^;;;.  II,  i);  Procopius,  i))i7- 
ome  (Gr.  and  Lat.,  Par.  1580,  fol.) ;  Eupertus,  In  Esaiain 
(in  0pp.  i,  429) ;  Hen'eus,  Commentarii  (in  Pez,  Thesaur. 
Ill,  i);  S.Jarchi  [i.  e.  "Eashi"],Commere/a)tVs  (from  the 
Heb.  edit.  Breithaupt,  Goth.  1713, 1714, 3  vols.  4to) ;  D. 
Kimchi,  Commentarius  (from  the  Heb.  by  INIalamineus, 
Florence,  1774, 4to) ;  Abrabanel,  d^"iQ  (ed.  L'Empereur, 
Lugd.  B.  1631, 8vo)  ;  Aquinas,  Commentarii  (Lugd.  1531, 
8vo ;  also  m  0p>p.  ii) ;  Luther,  Enari'ationes  (in  Opp).  iii, 
294);  ^lelawcthon,  A  rffumentnm  (in  C/^p.  iii,398);  (Eco- 
lam^aAhis,  Hypomnematcm.  (Basil.  1525,  15G7,  4to)  ;  Zu- 
inglius,  Complanaiio  (Tigur.  1529,  fol. ;  also  in  Oppi.  iii, 
1()3) ;  Dieterich,.4M,'i%M??^(Norimb.  1543,4to);  Calvin, 
Commentarii  (Gen.  1551,  1559,  1570,  1583,  1587,  1617, 
fol.;  in  French,  ib.  1552, 4to;  1572,  fol. ;  in  English  by 
Colton,  Lond.  1609,  fol. ;  by  Pringle,  Edinb.  1850, 4  vols. 
8vo) ;  Day,  Exposition  (London,  1654,  fol.) ;  IVIusculus, 
Commentarius  (Basil.  1557,  1570,  1600,  1623,  fol.);  Bor- 
rhasius,  Commentarii  (Basil.  1561,  fol.) ;  Draconis,  Com- 
mentarius (Lipsia;,  1563,  fol.) ;  Strigel,  Condones  (Lipsise, 
1563, 12mo);  Yormns,  Commentaria  (Venice,  1563,  fol.; 
Antwerp,  1565,  8vo  ;  also  m  the  Criiici  Sucri,  iv);  Sas- 
bouth,  Commentarius  (Argent.  1563,  8vo);  Marloratus, 
Expositio  (Par.  1564;  Gen.  1610,  fol.) ;  Pintus,  Commen- 
tana  (Lugd.  1561, 1567 ;  Antw.  1567, 1572,  fol.) ;  Gualthe- 
rus,  Homilice  (Tigur.  1567,  folio)  ;  Bullinger,  Erposilio 
(Tigur.  1567,  folio) ;  Selnecker,  ErHar.  (Lpz.  1569,  4to) ; 
Castri,  Commentaria  (Salam.  1570,  folio) ;  De  Palacios, 
Lihicidationes  (Salam.  1572, 3  vols,  fol.) ;  Schnepf,  Scho- 
l(B  (Tlib.  1575, 1583,  fol.);  Osorius, Puraphrasis  (Bonon. 
1576,  4to ;  Col.  Agr.  1 579, 1584,  8vo) ;  Ursinus,  Commen- 
tarius (in  Opp.  iii) ;  \\\s:a.\\A,  Adnotationes  (Erford.  1581, 
8vo);  Cniu\t'\\.Cnnn,i>nl(rri,is  (Perns.  1598-1600,2  vols. 
4to) ;  J\lonta^lu^.  ( 'niniin  utarii  (Antw.  1599,  2  vols.  4to),; 
D.Alvarez,  CniNinuitarii  (Kome,  1599-1702,  2  vols,  fol.; 
Lugd.  1716,  fol.) ;  Arcularius,  Commentarius  (ed.  Ment- 
zer,  Frankfort,  1607;  Lips.  1653,  8vo) ;  Araraa,  fi"i";^X 
D^ani  (Ven.  1608,  8vo;  also  in  Frankfurter's  Rabbinic 
Bible);  Sancius,  Commentarius  (Lugd.  1615;  Antwerp 
and  Mogunt.  1616,  fol.) ;  Heshusius,  Commentarius  (Hal. 
1617,  fol.) ;  Forster,  Commentarius  (Vitemb.  1620,  1664, 
1674, 1679, 4to) ;  Oleastre,  Commentarii  (Par.  1622, 1656, 
fol.) ;  a  Lapide,  In  Esaiam  (Antw.  1622,  folio) ;  G.  Alva- 
'■  rez,  Eorpositio  (Lugd.  1623,  fol.);  De  Arcones, Elucida- 
tio  (Lugd.  1642,  2  vols,  folio) ;  Di  Marino,  tibis  "(Slpn 
(Verona,  1652,  4to) ;  Laisne,  Commentaire  (Paris,  1654, 
fol.);  Laiiado,  tB  'h'S  (Ven.  1657,  fol.);  Varenus,  Com- 
mcntarius  (Rost.  1673,  1708,  4to) ;  Brentius,  Commenta- 
rius (in  Op]J.  iv,  Tub.  1675) ;  Jackson,  A  miotations  (Lon- 
don, 1682,  4to) ;  S.  Schmid,  Commentarius  (ed.  Sandha- 
gen,  Hamb.  1693, 1695, 1702, 1723,  4to) ;  Sibersma,  Com- 
mentarius (Amst.  1700,4to);  Qoccemi,  Commentarius  (in 
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Opp.  ii,  Amst.  1701);  Dorsche,  Comment ariiis  (ed.Feclit, 
Hamb.  1703, 4to) ;  Hellenbroek,  AVA/«r//w/  (Kottcnlam, 
1704,  4  vols.  4to)  ;  Schmuck,  Prakrtioiicii  (edit.  A'lieli, 
Dresd.  1708, 4to) ;  White,  Commentary  (Loud.  170'J,  4to) ; 
Kortum,  Untersuchuiu/  (Lpz.  1709, 4to) ;  *Vitringa,  Com- 
mentdrius,  Loiiv.  1714-20,  1724,  2  vols.  fol. ;  in  German, 
Herb.  1715-22,  2  vols.  fol. ;  the  last  abridged  by  Bu- 
sching,  Hal.  1749,  4to) ;  Petersen,  Erkldr.  (Frckft.  1719, 
4to)  ;  Leigh,  Cmnmentar  (Brunsw.  1725-34,  G  vols.  4to) ; 
Hohc'isi'l  oi)Mrnilioiies  (Gedan.  1729,  8vo);  Le  Clerc, 
ComiiKiiliir/ii.-:  (ail  al)stract,  Amsterdam,  1731, fol.);  Wo- 
ken, 7!.'/7. ///'/■.  (I.pz.  1732,  8vo);  Diiguet,  Krplicdtion  (in 
French,  Paris,  1734, 5  vols.  12mo) ;  Kambach,  Erkldrung 
(Ziir.  1741,  4to) ;  Reiehel,  Erldut.  (Lpz.  and  Gorl.  1755- 
59,  IG  pts.  8vo) ;  Vogel,  Umschreihumi  (Hal.  1771,  8vo); 
Struensee,  Uebeis.  (Halb.  1773,  8vo) ;  Criisius,  Ifi/pom- 
nemata  (Lips.  1773,  8\-o) ;  *Lowth,  Commentary  (Lond. 
1774,  1778,  4to;  and  frequently  since  in  many  forms; 
finally  in  connection  with  the  notes  of  15|t.  Patrick  and 
others,  in  4  vols.Svo,  Lond.  and  Philadi-lphia) ;  AValther, 
Anmerk.  (Hal.  1774, 4to) ;  *Doderlein,  A'«/(e  (Altd.  1775, 
1780, 1783,  8vo) ;  Holden,  Paraphrase  (Chelmsf.  177C,  2 
vols.Svo) ;  Rambach,  Anme7-k.  [to  tr.  of  IMatt.  Henry's] 
(Lpz.  1777,  8vo) ;  Sponsd,  Abha7idluny  (Niirenb.  1779- 
80,2  vols.4to) ;  Koppe,  .4  Mme?-A%  [to  Lowth]  (Lpz.  1779- 
81,4  vols.  8vo) ;  MoldenhaucT,  A  nnm-k.  (Qnedlinb.  1780, 
4to) ;  Weise,  Jiedan  (Halle,  1780, 8vo) ;  *Seiler,  Jirldut. 
(Erl.  1783, 8vo) ;  Cube,  Anmerk.  (Berlin,  1785-G,  2  vols. 
Svo);  Rieger,  AbWio&M  (Memming.  1788, 8vo) ;  Henssler, 

tA  nmerk.  (Hamb.  and  Kiel,  1788,  8vo) ;  Berthier,  Notes 
[French]  (Paris,  1789,  5  vols.  12mo) ;  Kocher,  Vindiclce 
(Tubing.  1790,  8vo)  ;  Dodson,  Notes  (Lond.  1790,  8vo)  ; 
Kriigelius,  Bearbeitung  (Brem.  1790,  8vo) ;  Macculloch, 
Lectures  (Lond.  1791-1805,  4  vols.  8vo)  ;  Paulus,  Clavis 
(Jena,  1793, 8vo) ;  Fraser,  Commentary  (Edinburgh,  1800, 
8vo);  Bp.  Stock,  Translation  (Bath,  1805, 4to)  ;Van  der 
Ftilm,  Anmerk.  [Dutch]  (Amst.  1805,  2  vols.  8vo)  ;  Ot- 
tensosser,  1^X3  (Furth,  1807, 8vo) ;  Dereser,  Erkldruny 
(Frckft.  a.  M.  1808,  8vo) ;  *Gesenius,  Commentar  (Lpz. 
1821-9,  3  vols.  8vo) ;  Horsley,  Notes  (in  Biblical  Criti- 
cism, i,  229);  MoWet,  Anmerk.  [Danish]  (Copenh.  1822, 
8vo) ;  Do  Liere,  Traduction  (Paris,  1823,  8vo) ;  Kniis, 
Enodatio  (Upsal.  1824,8vo);  Jones,  Translation  (Oxford, 
1830,  8vo;  1842, 12mo) ;  Jenour,  Notes  (London,  1830,  2 
vols.8vo);  Hendewerk,  Erkldr.  (Ivonigsberg,  1830-44,  2 
vols.Svo);  Mailer,  &WaV.  (Brem.  1831, 8vo,pt.i);  Hit- 
zig,  A  usleyunr;  (Heidelb.  1833, 8vo) ;  Maurer,  Commenta- 
rius  (Lpz.  1836,  8vo) ;  Barnes,  Notes  (Bost.  1840,  3  vols. 
8vo;  abridged,  N.  Y.  1848,  2  vols.  12mo);  *Henderson, 
Commentary  (London,  1840,  1857,  8vo) ;  Govett,  Notes 
(Lond.  1841, 8vo);  *Umbreit,  CoOTme«f«r  (Hamb.  1841- 
42, 2  vols.  8vo)  ;  Heinemann,  ^^'nSp  N^p'S  (Berl.  1842, 
8vo) ;  *Knobel,  Erkldrung  (Lpz.  1843.  8vo) ;  Dreschler, 
Erkldr.  (Stuttg.  1845-9,  3  vols.  8vo) ;  *Alexander,  Com- 
mentary (N.  Y^  184(5-7, 1865, 2  vols.  8vo ;  Glasgow,  1848, 
8vo;  abridged,  N.York,  1851,2  vols.  12mo);  iH\er,Nicht 
Pseudo-Jcsaias  (Barmen,  1850,  2  pts.  8vo)  ;  Smithson, 
Translation  (Lond.  1860, 8 vo);  Keith,  Commentai-i/  (Lon- 
don, 1850,  8vo)  ;  Meier,  Erkldr.  (pt.  i,  Pforzh.  1850, 8vo)  ; 
Whish,  Paraphrase  (Lond.  1855,  8vo) ;  Williams,  Com- 
menfary  (Lond.  1857, 8v'o)  ;  Diedrich,  Erkldr.  (Lpz.  1859, 
Svo);  Keimcr,  A  usleyung  (Stuttg.  1865,  8vo);  Luzatto, 
Comnmiti  [in  Heb.]  (Padova,  1865-7,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  Sec- 
ond, Cniiiiiirntaire  (Genev.  1866,  8vo)  ;  *Delitzsch,  Com- 
7111-iifiir  (in  Keil  and  Delitzsch's  series,  Lpz.  1866;  tr.  in 
Clarke's  Library, Edinb.  1867,2  vols. 8vo);  Cheyne,Ao^es 
(Lond.  IXtW,  8vo) ;  Ewald,  Commentary  (chaps,  i-xxxiii, 
transl.  from  the  Germ,  by  Glover,  London,  1869, 12mo) ; 
"Neteler,  Orundlage  (Munst.  1869, 8vo) ;  Birks,  Comwen- 
tary  (Lond.  1871,  8vo).     See  Prophet. 

Isauites.     See  Obadiah  (Abu-Isa). 

Is'cah  (Heb.  Yiskah',  'n'S'q^,  spy;  Sept.  'leaxa),  the 
daughter  of  Haran,  and  sister  of  Milcah  and  Lot  (Gen. 
xi,  29;  comp.  31).  Jewish  tradition,  as  in  Josephus(^nt 
i,  6,  5),  Jerome  {Q>i(est.  in  Genesim),  and  the  Targum 
Pseudo-Jonathan,  identifies  her  with  Sauaii  (q.  v.). 


Iscar'iot  (laKapiwTtjc,  probably  from  Heb.  T^J'^N 
ni'"ip,  ??Mm  of  Kerioth),  a  surname  of  Judas  the  trai- 
tor, to  distinguish  him  from  others  of  the  same  name 
(Matt.  X,  4,  and  often).    See  Kekiotii;  Judas. 

Is'dael  ('I(T(!«/;\,Vulg.  6'acffZa^eZ),  the  name  of  one 
of  the  heads  of  families  of  "  Solomon's  servants"  that  re- 
turned from  the  captivity  (1  Esd.  v,  33) ;  evidently  the 
GiDDEL  (q.  V.)  of  the  Heb.  texts  (Ezra  ii,  56 ;  Neh.  vii, 
58). 

Iselin,  Isaac,  a  German  philosopher  and  philan- 
thropist, was  born  at  Brsle  March  27,  1728.  He  was 
educated  at  the  university  for  the  law  profession,  but 
much  of  his  time  was  devoted  to  the  study  of  philoso- 
phy, and  he  deserves  our  notice  as  the  author  of  a  Ge- 
schichte  d.  Menschheit  (Frkf.  and  Lpz.  1764,  2  vols.  8vo, 
and  often),  and  Traiime  eines  Menschenfreundes  (Zurich, 
1758, 8vo,  and  often).  He  was  a  very  conspicuous  help- 
er of  Basedow  (q.  v.)  in  the  i)hil()S(j]iliic  efiiirts  of  the 
latter,  founded  a  "society  for  the  piililic  good"  at  Basle, 
aided  in  founding  the  Helvetic  Society  (1761),  in  which 
Hirzel,  Sarasin,  Pfeffel,  and  others  took  part,  and  was, 
in  short,  one  of  the  most  prominent  leaders  in  the  hu- 
manitarianism  or  philanthropism  which  flourished  in 
the  second  half  of  last  century  in  Germany,  and  more 
especially  in  Switzerland.  Isaac  Iselin  died  June  15, 
1782.  See  Hurst's  Hagenbach,  Church  Hist,  of  the  18th 
and  I9th  Cent,  i,  sect,  xiv ;  professor  Vischer,  Proyramm 
(Basle,  1841, 4to).     (J.H.W.) 

Iselin,  James  Christopher,  a  Swiss  Protestant 
theologian  and  ])hil(iliii;ist,  was  born  at  Basle  June  12, 
1681.  After  he  hail  acquired  a  good  knowledge  of  the 
classics,  and  especially  of  Greek,  he  applied  himself  to 
the  study  of  Hebrew  and  theology.  He  Avas  ordained 
in  1701,  and  in  1705  was  appointed  professor  of  history 
and  rhetoric  at  Marburg.  In  1707  he  returned  to  Basle, 
and  became  successively  professor  of  history,  of  antiqui- 
ties, and  finally  (1711)  of  theology,  in  the  university  of 
that  place.  In  1716  he  visited  France  (he  had  previously 
made  a  journey  there  in  1698),  and  was  warmly  received 
at  Paris  by  chancellor  D'Aguesseau.  In  1717  he  was 
elected  member  of  the  Academic  des  Inscriptions  et 
Belles  Lettres.  Iselin  died  April  14, 1737.  He  had  been 
in  relation  with  some  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  his 
day,  such  as  cardinal  Passionei,  the  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, Wake,  the  marquis  Beretti  Laudi,  ambassador 
of  Spain,  etc.  He  wrote  In  S<  utnittam.  Jac.  Benj.  Bos- 
suet  de  Bahylone  bestiisi/ii,  ,1  m,,;  trice  Ajiocalypseos 
(Basle,  1701,  Uo)  •.—iSpcriiiini  nlistrrationum  atque  con- 
jecturarum  ad  orientalem.  philoloyiam  et  criticen  perti- 
nentium  (Basle,  1704,  4to) :  —  Be  Magorum  in  Persia 
Dominatione  (Marb.  1707,  4to)  -.—Dissertatio  qua  mundi 
ceternitas  argumentis  historicis  confutatur  (1709,  4to) : — 
De  Canone  Novi  Testamenti  (in  lUiscellanea  Groninga- 
na,  vol.  iii),  against  Dodwell :  etc.  He  also  contributed 
a  number  of  articles  to  the  Mercure  Suisse  (1734-5),  etc. 
See  Beckjl'jVrt  Iselini  (Tempe  Jfelretica,  vol.  iii) ;  Eloge 
d' Iselin  (Hist,  de  FA  cad.  des  Inscriptions,  vol.  vi)  ;  Schel- 
horn,  Lebensbeschr.  Iselin" s  {Acta  Hist. Eccles.  vol.  ii;  iii, 
1156;  iv,  1160);  Moren,  Diet. ;  Chauffepie,  7)ic^  ;  J.R. 
Iselin,  Laudatio  Iselini.— lioefer,  Nouv.  Biogr.  Generale, 
xxvi,  50     (J.  N.  P.) 

Isenbiehl,  Joiiann  Laurenz,  a  German  Roman 
Catholic  theologian,  was  born  on  the  Eichsfeld  in  1744. 
Of  his  early  history  we  know  nothing,  but  in  1773  we 
find  him  appointed  to  the  position  of  professor  of  the 
Oriental  languages  and  exegetical  literature  at  Mentz. 
As  his  first  theme  before  the  students  over  whom  he 
had  been  chosen  to  preside,  he  selected  the  interpreta- 
tion of  Isa.  vii,  14.  He  advanced  the  opinion  that  it 
was  erroneous  to  attribute  any  connection  to  this  pas- 
sage Avith  jMatt.  i,  23,  and  asserted  that  it  did  not  at 
all  refer  to  Immanuel  the  Christ,  or  to  IMary,  the  moth- 
er of  Christ ;  that  ^Matthew  only  alluded  to  this  passage 
because  of  its  similarity  with  the  circumstances  of  the 
birth  of  Christ.     Of  course  he  was  at  once  deposed 
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from  nis  position,  and,  as  is  customary  among  Roman 
Catholics,  deprived  of  his  personal  liberty  on  account  of 
proi)a<,'atinf,'  and  cherishing  heretical  opinions.  He  was 
returned  to  the  theological  seminary  for  further  instruc- 
tion, and  released  two  years  after.  In  1778,  however,  he 
appeared  lieforc  the  public,  defending  his  original  opin- 
ion under  the  title  oi  Neuer  Versuch  iiber  d.  IVsissCz/un- 
ijen  V.  Jmmamtel  (Coblenz).  He  liad  meanwhile  been 
reappointed  to  the  professional  dignity,  and  his  persist- 
ency in  defending  his  peculiar  interpretations  again  de- 
prived him  of  his  position,  and  he  was  once  more  im- 
prisoned and  put  on  trial.  His  book  was  forbidden  to 
all  good  lioman  Catholics  by  all  archbishops  and  bish- 
ops^ and  in  1779  a  bull  was  issued  against  it  by  the  pope. 
In  the  interim  he  had  made  his  escape  from  prison,  but, 
finding  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  all  opposed  to  him, 
he  recalled  his  former  opinion,  and  was  honored  with 
ecclesiastical  dignity  (1780).  In  1803  his  income  was 
reduced  to  a  small  pension,  and  he  lived  in  want  imtil 
his  death  in  1818.  Isenbiehl  also  wrote  on  the  diacrit- 
ical points  under  the  title  of  Corpus  decisionum  dof/mat- 
icarum.  See  Walch,  Neueste  Relig.  GescMchte,  viii,  9  sq. ; 
Schrockh,  Kirchengesch.  s.  d.  Ref.  vii,  203  sq. ;  Henke, 
Kirchengesch.  vii,  199  sq. ;  Fuhrmann,  Ilandw.  d.  Ki/-- 
chengesch.  ii,  507.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Isham,  Chester,  a  Congregational  minister,  was 
born  in  1798,  and,  after  a  course  of  preparatory  study  at 
the  Latin  Grammar  School  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  entered 
Yale  College,  where  he  graduated  in  1820.  Shortly  af- 
terwards he  went  to  Andover  Seminary  to  prepare  for 
the  ministry,  upon  which  he  had  decided  soon  after 
his  conversion  while  at  Yale  College.  In  1824,  on  the 
completion  of  his  theological  course  of  study,  he  accept- 
ed a  call  to  a  newly-formed  church  at  Taunton,  where 
he  had  been  preaching  during  the  latter  part  of  the  last 
year  spent  at  Andover.  But  the  great  exertions  which 
the  work  demanded  of  him'  were  too  severe  upon  his 
constitution,  and  the  svTnptoms  of  consumption  appear- 
ing shortly  after,  he  went  South  in  the  hope  of  recover- 
ing his  health.  He  continued  failing,  however,  and  re- 
turned to  Boston  April  19th,  to  die  among  his  friends. 
Dr.  Leonard  Bacon,  who  was  a  classmate  of  Chester  Ish- 
am at  Yale,  speaks  very  highly  of  his  attainments  and 
religious  bearing,  ni  Sprague's  Annuls  of  the  American 
Pidpif,  ii,  704  sq. 

Ishaneki  (cfi'cf  hnnrD,  a  Russian  sect  which  arose 
in  lOOti,  under  the  fear  that  the  printed  Church  books 
were  tainted  with  error,  since  they  differed  from  the  old 
BIS.  copies  which  had  been  so  long  in  use.  They  stout- 
ly adhere  to  the  letter  of  Scripture,  deny  different  orders 
among  the  clergy,  and  any  gradation  of  rank  among 
the  people,  but  under  Alexander  I  obtained  toleration, 
though  they  had  previously  been  exposed  to  constant 
persecution.  —  Eadie,  Eccles.  Diet.  s.  v.  See  also  Eck- 
ardt,  Modem  Russia,  s.  v. 

Ish'bah  (Hebrew  Yishbach,'  7\^^^''^,praisfr ;  Sept. 
'linafta),  a  descendant  of  Judah,  and  founder  ("  father") 
of  Ivshtemoa  (q.  v.);  he  probably  was  a  son  of  Mered 
by  his  wife  Hodiah  (1  Chron.  iv,  17).  B.C.  post  1G12. 
See  INIkkkd.  He  is  perhaps  the  same  as  Ism  (q.  v.)  in 
verse  20,  and  apparently  identical  with  the  Nahaji  (q. 
v.)  (,fvor.  19. 

Ish:bak  (Hob.  Yishhuk',  par^/crtner,-  Sejit.  'lirr- 
(iuiK,  'liaj^oK),  one  of  the  sons  of  Abraham  by  Keturah 
(Gen.  XXV,  2 ;  1  Chron.  i,  32).  B.C.  post  2024.  "We  are 
told  that  Abraham  "gave  gifts"  to  the  sons  of  Keturah, 
"  and  sent  thera  away  from  Isaac  his  son  eastward,  unto 
the  east  country"  ((ien.  xxv,  1-G).  They  settled  in  the 
region  east  of  the  Arabah,  in  and  near  iVrount  Seir,  and 
southward  in  the  peninsula  of  Sinai  (Gen.  xxxvii,  28, 
36 ;  Exod.  iii,  1 ;  Numb,  xxxi,  9, 10).     See  Keturah. 

The  settlements  of  this  people  are  very  obscure,  and 
Poole  (in  Smith's  Diet,  of  the  Bible,  s.  v.)  suggests  as 
pdssilile  that  they  may  be  recovered  in  the  name  of  the 
valley  called  Subuk,  or,  as  it  is  also  called, "  Sibdk,  in  the 


Dahniv"  (Mardsid,  s.  v.).  The  Heb.  root  precisely  cor- 
responds to  the  Arabic  (sabaq)  m  etymology  and  signi- 
tication.  The  Dahna,  in  which  is  situate  Sabak,  is  a 
fertile  and  extensive  tract  belonging  to  the  Beni-Te- 
mim,  in  Nejd,  or  the  highland  of  Arabia,  on  the  north- 
east of  it,  and  the  borders  of  the  great  desert,  reaching 
from  the  rugged  tract  ("  hazn")  of  Yensu'ah  to  the  sands 
of  Yebrin.  It  contains  much  pasturage,  with  compara- 
tively few  wells,  and  is  greatly  frequented  by  the  Ai-abs 
when  the  vegetation  is  plentiful  {Mushtarak  and  Ma- 
rdsid,  s.  v.).  There  is,  however,  another  Dahna,  nearer 
to  the  Euphrates  (ib.),  and  some  confusion  may  exist 
regarding  the  true  position  of  Sabak ;  but  either  Dahna 
is  suitable  for  the  settlements  of  Ishbak.  The  first-men- 
tioned Dahna  lies  in  a  favorable  portion  of  the  widely- 
stretching  country  known  to  have  been  peopled  hy  the 
Keturahites.  They  extended  from  the  borders  of  Pal- 
estine oven  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  traces  of  their  set- 
tlements must  be  looked  for  all  along  the  edge  of  the 
Arabian  peninsula,  where  the  desert  merges  into  the 
cultivable  land,  or  (itself  a  rocky  undidating  plateau) 
rises  to  the  wild,  mountainous  country  of  Nejd.  Ishbak 
seems  from  his  name  to  have  preceded  or  gone  before 
his  brethren :  the  place  suggested  for  his  dwelling  is  far 
away  towards  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  penetrates  also  into 
the  peninsula.  See  Arabia.  There  are  many  places, 
however,  of  an  almost  simOar  derivation  (root  shabak), 
as  Shebek,  Shibdk,  and  Esh-Shobak ;  the  last  of  which 
has  especially  been  supposed  (as  by  Schwarz,  Palest,  p, 
215;  Bunsen,  Bibehcei-k,  I,  ii,  53)  to  preserve  a  trace  of 
Ishbak.  It  is  a  fortress  in  Arabia  Petra?a,  and  is  near 
the  well-known  fortress  of  the  Crusaders'  times  called 
El-Karak.  This  great  castle  of  Shobek  "stands  on  the 
top  of  the  mountain  range  which  boimds  the  vallej'  of 
Arabah  on  the  cast,  and  about  twelve  miles  north  of  Pe- 
tra,  on  the  crest  of  a  peak  commanding  a  wide  view. 
It  was  built  by  Baldwin,  king  of  Jerusalem,  in  A.D.  1115, 
on  the  site  of  a  much  more  ancient  fortress  and  city, 
and  it  was  one  of  the  chief  strongholds  of  the  Crusaders. 
The  name  they  gave  it  was  JiJons  Regalis;  but  bj'  the 
Arabs,  both  before  and  suiee,  it  has  been  uniformlj'  call- 
ed Shobek.  It  was  finally  taken  from  the  Franks  by 
Saladin  in  A.D.  1188  {Gesta  Dei  Per  Francos,  p.  426, 
611,  812;  Bohadin,  Vita  Suladini,  p.  38,  54,  and  Index 
Gcographicus,  s.  v.  Sjanbachum).  The  castle  is  still  in 
tolerable  preservation,  and  a  few  families  of  Arabs  find 
within  its  walls  a  seciu-e  asylum  for  themselves  and  their 
flocks.  It  contains  an  old  church,  with  a  Latin  inscrip- 
tion of  the  crusading  age  over  its  door  (Biu-ckhardt, 
Travels  in  Syria,  p.  416;  Hand-book  for  Syr.  and  Pal. 
p.  58;  see  Forster,  Geogr.  of  Arabia,  i,  352;  Robinson, 
Bib.  Res.  ii,  164)"  (Kitto).     See  Idum.ilv. 

Ish'bi-be'nob  (Heb.  YishW-Benob',  3:3  '■^t'^^ 
my  seat  is  at  Nob,  as  in  the  margin,  for  which  the  text 
has  332  121:3'',  Yishbo'-Benob',  his  seat  is  at  Nub;  Sept. 
'leafii  cnru  N<ii/3,Vulg.  Jeshi-benob) ,  one  of  the  Eepha- 
im,  a  gigantic  warrior  who  bore  a  spear  of  800  shekels' 
weight,  and  came  near  slaying  David  in  a  personal  ren- 
counter, but  was  slain  by  Abishai  (2  Sam.  xxi,  16).  B.C. 
cir.  1018.     See  Gi.-vxt.  " 

Ish-bo'sheth  [many  Ish'-bosheth,']  (Ilch.  M-bo'- 
sheth,  rU2l"lI3'^Xj  man  of  shumcj  i.  e.  bashful,  other- 
wise disgraceful;  Sept.  'lafinaSr  v.  r.  'ItjioaSif,  Joseph, 
'If/3o(T5oc,  Vulg.  Isboseth),  the  youngest  of  Saul's  four 
sons,  and  his  legitimate  successor,  being  the  only  one 
who  survived  him  (2  Sam.  ii-iv).  His  name  appears 
(1  Chron.  viii,  3S ;  ix,  89)  to  have  been  originally  Esh- 
baal,  bj.'3"bl!t,  "  the  man  of  Baal."  Whether  this  in- 
dicates that  Baal  was  used  as  equivalent  to  Jehovah, 
or  that  the  reverence  for  Baal  still  lingered  m  Israelitish 
families,  is  uncertain ;  but  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that 
the  name  (Lsh-bosheth,  "  the  man  of  shame")  by  which 
he  is  commonly  known  must  have  been  substituted  for 
the  original  word,  with  a  view  of  removing  the  scandal- 
ous sound  of  Baal  from  the  name  of  an  Israelitish  king 
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(see  Ewald,  Isr.  Gesch.  ii,  383),  and  superseding  it  hy 
the  contemptuous  word  (Bosheth  —  "shame")  which 
was  sometimes  used  as  its  equivalent  in  later  times  (Jer. 
iii,  24 ;  xi,  13 ;  Hos.  ix,  10).  A  similar  process  appears 
in  the  alteration  of  Jerubbaal  (Judg.  viii,  35)  into  Jerub- 
besheth  (2  Sam.  xi,  21) ;  Meri-baal  (2  Sam.  iv,  4)  into 
Mephibosheth  (1  Chron.  viii, 34 ;  ix, 40).  The  last  tliree 
cases  all  occur  in  Saul's  family.  See  Saul.  He  is 
thought  by  some  to  be  the  same  with  Ishui  C^l.l^^,  1 
xiv,  49),  these  two  names  having  considerable  resem- 
blance ;  but  this  is  forbidden  by  1  Sam.  xxxi,  2,  comp. 
with  1  Chron.  viii,  33.  See  Abixadab.  He  appears 
to  have  been  fortj'  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  the  battle 
of  Gilboa  (B.C.  1053),  in  which  he  was  not  liimself  pres- 
ent, but  in  which  his  father  and  three  older  brothers 
perished ;  and  therefore,  according  to  the  law  of  Orien- 
tal, though  not  of  European  succession,  he  ascended  the 
throne,  as  the  oldest  of  the  royal  family,  rather  than 
Mephibosheth,  son  of  his  elder  brother  Jonathan,  wlio 
was  a  child  of  five  years  old.  Too  feeble  of  himself  to 
seize  the  sceptre  which  had  just  fallen  from  the  hands 
of  Saul,  he  was  immediately  taken  under  the  care  of 
Abner,  his  powerful  Jcinsman,  \vho  brought  him  to  the 
ancient  sanctuary  of  Mahanaim,  on  the  east  of  the  Jor- 
dan, beyond  the  reach  of  the  victorious  Philistines,  and 
he  was  there  recognised  as  king  by  ten  of  the  twelve 
tribes  (2  Sam.  ii,  8,  9).  There  was  a  momentary  doubt 
even  in  those  remote  tribes  wliether  they  should  not 
close  with  the  offer  of  David  to  be  their  king  (2  Sam. 
ii,  7 ;  iii,  17).  But  tliis  was  overruled  in  favor  of  Ish- 
bosheth  by  Abner  (2  Sam.  iii,  17),  who  then  for  five 
years  slowly  but  effectually  restored  the  dominion  of 
the  house  of  Saul  over  the  trans-Jordanic  territory,  the 
plain  of  Esdraelon,  the  central  mountains  of  Ephraim, 
the  frontier  tribe  of  Benjamin,  and  eventually  "over  all 
Israel"  (except  the  tribe  of  Judah,  2  Sam.  iii,  9).  In  2 
Sam.  ii,  10  Isli-bosheth  is  said  to  have  reigned  two 
years,  which  some  understand  as  the  whole  amount  of 
his  reign.  As  David  reigned  seven  and  a  half  years 
over  Judah  before  he  became  king  of  all  Israel  upon  the 
death  of  Ish-bosheth,  it  is  conceived  by  the  Jewish 
chronologer  (Sed^j-  Olain  Rabbit,  p.  37),  as  well  as  by 
Kimchi  and  others,  that  there  was  a  vacancy  of  five 
years  in  the  throne  of  Israel.  It  is  not,  however,  agreed 
by  those  who  entertain  this  opinion  whether  this  va- 
cancy took  place  before  or  after  the  reign  of  Ish-bo- 
sheth. Some  think  it  was  before,  it  being  then  a  mat- 
ter of  dispute  whether  he  or  Mephibosheth,  the  son  of 
Jonathan,  should  be  made  king;  but  others  hold  that 
after  his  death  five  years  elapsed  before  David  was  gen- 
erally recognised  as  king  of  all  Israel.  If  the  reign  of 
Ish-bosheth  be  limited  to  two  years,  the  latter  is  doubt- 
less the  best  way  of  accounting  for  the  other  five,  since 
no  ground  of  delay  in  the  succession  of  Ish-bosheth  is 
suggested  in  Scripture  itself;  for  the  claim  of  Mejjhibo- 
sheth,  the  son  of  Jonathan,  which  some  have  produced, 
being  that  of  a  lame  boy  five  years  old,  whose  father 
never  reigned,  against  a  king's  son  forty  years  of  age, 
would  have  been  deemed  of  little  weight  in  Israel.  Be- 
sides, oiu-  notions  of  Abner  do  not  allow  us  to  suppose 
that  under  him  the  question  of  the  succession  could 
have  remained  five  years  in  abeyance.  But  it  is  the 
more  usual,  and  perhaps  the  better  course,  to  settle  this 
question  by  supposing  that  the  reigns  of  David  over 
Judah,  and  of  Ish-bosheth  over  Israel,  were  nearly  con- 
temporaneous, namely,  about  seven  years  each;  and 
that  the  two  years  named  are  only  the  first  of  this  pe- 
riod, being  mentioned  as  those  from  which  to  date  the 
commencement  of  the  ensuing  events  —  namely,  the 
wars  between  the  house  of  Saul  and  that  of  David. 
This  appears  to  be  the  view  taken  by  Josephus  (.4  nt. 
vii,  1,  3  ;  comp.  2, 1).  Ish-bosheth  thus  reigned  seven, 
or,  as  some  will  have  it,  two  years — if  a  power  so  mi- 
certain  as  liis  can  be  called  a  reign.  Even  the  sem- 
blance of  authority  which  he  possessed  he  owed  to  the 
will  and  influence  of  Abner,  who  l;ept  the  real  control 
of  affairs  in  his  own  hands.     The  wars  and  negotia- 


tions with  David  were  entirely  carried  on  by  Abner  (2 
Sam.  ii,  11;  iii,  G,  12).  After  various  skirmishes  be- 
tween the  forces  of  the  rival  kings,  a  pitched  battle  was 
fought,  in  which  the  army  of  David  under  Joab  was 
completely  victorious.  After  this  the  interest  of  David 
continually  waxed  stronger,  while  that  of  Ish-bosheth 
declined  (2  Sam.  iii,  1).  At  length  Ish-bosheth  accused 
Abner  (whether  rightly  or  wrongly  does  not  appear)  of 
an  attempt  on  his  father's  concubine,  Rizpah,  which, 
according  to  Oriental  usage,  amounted  to  treason  (2 
Sam.  iii,  7 ;  comp.  1  Kings  ii,  13 ;  2  Sam.  xvi,  21 ;  xx, 
3).  Although  accustomed  to  tremble  before  Abner, 
even  Ish-bosheth's  temper  was  roused  to  resentment  by 
the  discovery  that  Abner  had  thus  invaded  the  harem 
of  his  late  father  Said,  which  was  in  a  peculiar  manner 
sacred  under  his  care  as  a  son  and  a  king.  By  this  act 
Abner  exposed  the  king  to  public  contempt,  if  it  did 
not  indeed  leave  himself  open  to  the  suspicion  of  intend- 
ing to  advance  a  claim  to  the  crown  on  his  own  behalf, 
Abner  resented  this  suspicion  in  a  burst  of  passion, 
which  vented  itself  in  a  solemn  vow  to  transfer  the 
kingdom  from  the  house  of  Saul  to  the  house  of  David, 
a  purpose  which  from  this  time  he  appears  steadily  to 
have  kept  in  view.  Ish-bosheth  was  too  much  cowed 
to  answer;  and  when,  shortly  afterwards,  through  Ab- 
ner's  negotiation,  David  demanded  the  restoration  of 
his  former  wife,  Michal,  he  at  once  tore  his  sister  from 
her  reluctant  husband,  and  committed  lier  to  Abner's 
charge  (2  Sam.  iii,  14,  15).  It  is,  perhaps,  right  to  at- 
tribute this  act  to  his  weakness;  altliough,  as  David 
allows  that  he  was  a  righteous  man  (2  Sam.  iv,  10),  it 
may  have  been  owing  to  his  sense  of  justice.  This 
trust  seems  to  linve  given  Abner  a  convenient  opportu- 
nity to  enter  iiiin  m  -utiations  with  David;  but  in  the 
midst  of  them  he  liiinsrlf  fell  a  victim  to  the  resentment 
of  Joab  for  the  death  of  Abishai.  The  death  of  Abner 
deprived  the  house  of  Saul  of  their  lust  reniaiiiing  sup- 
port. See  Abnek.  Wh;'u  l.sU-bdslieth  lieard  of  it,  "his 
hands  were  fisebl?,  and  all  the  Israelites  were  troubled" 
(2  Sam.  iv,  1).  In  this  extremity  of  weakness  he  fell  a 
victim,  probal)ly,  to  a  revenge  for  a  crime  of  his  father. 
The  guard  of  Ish-bosheth,  as  of  Saul,  was  taken  from 
their  own  royal  tribe  of  Benjamin  (1  Chron.  xii,  29). 
But  among  the  sons  of  Benjamin  were  reckoned  the  de- 
scendants of  the  old  Canaanitish  inhabitants  of  Beeroth, 
one  of  the  cities  in  league  with  Gibeon  (2  Sam.  iv,  2,  3). 
Two  of  those  Beerothites,  Baana  and  Bechab,  in  re- 
membrance, it  has  been  conjectured,  of  Saul's  slaughter 
of  their  kinsmen  the  Gibeonites,  determined  to  tal^e  ad- 
vantage of  the  helplessness  of  the  royal  house  to  destroy 
the  only  representative  that  was  left,  excepting  the 
child  jMephihosheth  (2  Sam.  iv,  4).  They  were  "chiefs 
of  the  marauding  troops"  which  used  from  time  to  time 
to  attack  the  territory  of  Judah  (comp.  2  Sam.  iv,  2;  iii, 
22,  where  the  same  word  isi'lj  is  used;  Ynlg.principes 
latronum).  They  knew  the  habits  of  the  king  and 
court,  and  acted  accordingly.  In  the  stillness  of  an 
Eastern  noon  they  entered  the  palace,  as  if  to  carry  off 
the  wheat  which  was  yiiled  up  near  the  entrance.  The 
female  slave,  who,  as  usual  in  Eastern  houses,  kept  the 
door,  and  was  herself  sifting  the  wheat,  had,  in  the  heat 
of  the  day,  fallen  asleep  at  her  task  (2  Sam.  iv,  5,  6,  in 
Sept.  and  Vulg.).  They  stole  in,  and  passed  into  the 
royal  bedchamber,  where  Ish-bosheth  was  aslee])  on  his 
couch  during  his  midday  siesta.-'  They  stabbed  him  in 
the  stomach,  cut  off  his  head,  made  their  escape,  all 
that  afternoon,  all  that  night,  down  the  valley  of  the 
Jordan  (Arabah,  A.V.  "plain;"  2  Sam  iv,  7),  and  pre- 
sented the  head  to  David  as  a  welcome  present.  B.C. 
104G.  They  met  with  a  stern  reception  from  the  mon- 
arch, who — as  both  right  feeling  and  good  policy  re- 
quired— testified  the  utmost  horror  and  concern.  He 
rebuked  them  for  the  cold-blooded  murder  of  an  inno- 
cent man,  and  ordered  them  to  be  executed ;  their  hands 
and  feet  were  cut  off,  and  their  bodies  suspended  over 
the  tank  at  Hebron.  Tlie  head  ,of  Ish-bosheth  was 
carefully  buried  in  the  sepulchre  of  his  great  kinsman 
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Al)nor,  at  the  same  place  (2  Sam.  iv,  9-12).  — Smith; 
Kitto;  Fairbaim.     See  David. 

I'shi  (Hah.  Yishi',''^^T:i'^,salutarj/;  Sept.'Ii(7Ei,"Eg, 
'liad),  the  name  of  four  men. 

1.  The  son  of  Appaim,  and  father  of  Sheshan,  the 
eighth  in  descent  from  Judah  (1  Chron.  ii,  31).  B.C. 
prob.  post  1G12. 

2.  The  father  of  Zoheth  and  Ben-zoheth,  a  descend- 
ant of  Judah,  but  through  what  line  does  not  appear  (1 
Chron.  iv,  20).  The  name  is  possibly  a  corruption  for 
the  IsiiBAU  of  ver.  17.     B.C.  perh.  cir.  1017. 

3.  Fatlier  (progenitor)  of  several  (four  only  are 
named)  Simeonites  who  invaded  Mt.  Seir  and  dispos- 
sessed the  Amalekites  (1  Chron.  iv,  42).     B.C.  ante  726. 

4.  One  of  the  chiefs  of  Manasseli  East,  of  famous  val- 
or (1  Chron.  v,  24).    B.C.  cir.  720. 

I'SHI  (Heb.  Ishi',  '^O'^N,  w»y  husband;  Sept.  ci  aviip 
^lov,  Vulg.  Vir  mens),  a  metaphorical  name  prescribed 
for  himself  by  Jehovah,  to  be  usc<l  by  the  Jewish  Church, 
expressive  of  her  future  fidelity  and  privilege  of  intima- 
cy, in  contrast  with  the  spirit  of  legalism  indicated  by 
the  title  Buali,  "  my  master"  (Hos.  ii,  IG). 

Ishi'ah  (Hebrew  Yishshiyuh',  nvi'"',  once  ^Tt,^'^'!,  1 
Chron.xii,6;  kiit  hy  Jehovah),  the  name  of  several  men, 
difl'erently  Anglicized. 

1.  (Sept.  'Itaia,  Vulg.  Jeda,  Author.  Vers.  "  Ishiah.") 
The  fifth  son  of  Uzzi  (grandson  of  Issachar),  a  valiant 
chieftain  of  his  tribe  (1  Chron.  vii,  3).  B.C.  cir.  1618 ; 
but  in  ver.  2  he  is  apparently  made  nearly  contemporary 
with  David.     See  Uzzi. 

2.  (Sejjt.  'Iiffcna  v.  r.  'laid,  'lain  ;  Yulg.  Jmn  ,•  Auth. 
Vers.  "Jesiah,"  "Isshiah.")  The  second  son  of  Uzziel 
(grandson  of  Levi),  and  father  of  Zechariali  (1  Chron. 
xxiii,  20;  xxiv,  25).  B.C.  cir.  KilS;  altliough  the  con- 
text seems  to  place  this  one  also  in  the  time  of  David. 

3.  (Sept.  'Ii(T(ac,Vulg.  /«■««.«,  Auth.  Vers.  "Isshiah.") 
The  first  of  the  sons  of  Rehabiah,  and  great-grandson 
of  Moses  (1  Chron.  xxiv,  21;  compare  xxiii,  17;  xxvi, 
25,  where  he  is  called  Jeshaiaii).  B.C.  post  1618.  See 
Rkhabiah. 

4.  (Se|)t.  'lema,  Vidg.  Jesia,  Author.  Vers.  "  Jesiah.") 
A  Korhite,  and  one  of  the  braves  that  joined  David  at 
Ziklag  (1  Chron.  xii,  G).     B.C.  1055. 

5.  (Sept. 'l£(7(T(«,Vulg.Jos«c,  Auth.  Vers.  "Ishijah.") 
One  of  the  "  sons"  of  Harim,  who  renounced  liis  Gentile 
wife  after  the  captivity  (Ezra  x,  81).     B.C.  459. 

Ishi'jah  (Ezra  x,  31).     See  Isiiiaii,  5. 

Ish'ma  (Heb.  Yvihma',  X'SO"',  iksnlation,  otherwise 
hif/h  ;  Sept.  'Ifir/jrt),  a  descendant  of  Judah,  apparently 
named  (with  two  brothers  and  a  sister)  as  a  son  of  the 
founder  ("father")  of  Etam  (1  Chron.  iv,  3).  B.C.  prob. 
cir.  1612. 

Ish'mael  (Heb.  Yishmael',  b'i<-J-Z-::^.hc<ird\)y  God; 
Sept.  'laiiaijK,  Joseph.  'lafuhjXoc),  the  name  of  several 
men. 

1.  Abraham's  eldest  son,  born  to  him  by  the  concu- 
bine Hagar  (Cen.  xvi,  15;  xvii,  23).  See  Abraham; 
llA(iAK.  It  may  here  be  remarked  that  the  age  attrib- 
uted to  him  in  Gen.  xxi,  14  is  not  inconsistent  with 
(ien.  xvii,  25  (see  Tuch,  Comm.  p.  382).  The  story  of 
his  birtli,  as  recorded  in  Gen.  xvi,  is  in  every  respect 
characteristic  of  Eastern  life  and  morals  in  the  present 
age.  The  intense  desire  of  both  Abraham  and  Sarah 
for  children ;  Sarah's  gift  of  llagar  to  Aiiraliam  as  wife ; 
the  insolence  of  the  slave  when  suddenly  raised  to  a 
place  of  importance;  the  jealcdisy  and  consequent  tyr- 
anny of  her  high-spirited  mistress;  Hagar's  flight,  re- 
turn, and  submission  to  Sarah— for  all  those  incidents 
we  could  easily  find  parallels  in  the  modern  history  of 
every  tribe  in  the  desert  of  Arabia.  The  origin  of  the 
name  Ishmael  is  thus  explained.  Wlien  Hagar  Hed 
from  Sarah,  the  angel  of  the  Lord  found  her  l)y  a  foun- 
tain of  water  in  the  wilderness  in  the  wav  of  Shur  .  .  . 
and  ho  said,  "  Behold,  thou  art  with  cliild.'and  shall  bear 


a  son,  and  shalt  call  his  name  Ishmael  ('  God  hears'), 
because  the  Lord  hath  heard  thy  affliction"  (Gen.  xvi, 
11).  Hagar  had  evidently  intended,  when  she  fled,  to 
return  to  her  native  countrj'.  But  when  the  angal  told 
her  of  the  dignity  in  store  for  her  as  a  mother,  and  the 
power  to  which  her  child,  as  the  son  of  the  great  patri- 
arch, would  attain,  she  resolved  to  obey  his  voice,  and 
to  submit  herself  to  Sarah  (xvi,  10-13). 

1.  Ishmael  was  born  at  Mamre,  in  the  eighty-sixth 
year  of  Abraham's  age,  eleven  years  after  his  arrival  in 
Canaan,  and  fourteen  before  the  birth  of  Isaac  (xvi,  3, 
16 ;  xxi,  5).  B.C.  2078.  No  particidars  of  his  early 
life  are  recorded,  except  his  circumcision  when  thirteen 
years  of  age  (xvii,  25).  B.C.  2065.  His  father  was  evi- 
dently strongly  attached  to  him ;  for  when  an  heir  was 
promised  through  Sarah,  he  said,  "Oh  that  Ishmael 
might  live  before  thee !"  (xvii.  18).  Then  were  renewed 
to  Abraham  in  more  definite  terms  the  promises  made 
to  Hagar  regarding  Ishmael:  "As  for  Ishmael,  I  have 
heard  thee;  behold.  I  have  lilessed  him,  and  will  make 
him  fruitfid,  and  will  multiply  liim  exceedingly:  twelve 
princes  shall  he  beget :  and  I  will  make  him  a  great  na- 
tion" (ver.  20).  Before  this  time  Abraham  seems  to 
have  regarded  his  first-born  child  as  the  heir  of  the 
promise,  his  belief  in  which  was  counted  unto  him  for 
righteousness  (xv,  6) ;  and  although  that  faith  shone 
yet  more  brightly  after  his  passing  weakness  when  Isaac 
was  first  promised,  his  love  for  Ishmael  is  recorded  in 
the  narrative  of  Sarah's  expulsion  of  the  latter:  "And 
the  thing  was  very  grievous  in  Abraham's  sight  be- 
cause of  his  son"  (xxi,  11). 

Ishmael  seems  to  have  remained  in  a  great  measure 
under  the  charge  of  his  mother,  who,  knowing  his  des- 
tiny, would  doubtless  have  him  trained  in  such  exer- 
cises as  would  fit  him  for  successfully  acting  the  part  of 
a  desert  prince.  Indulged  in  every  whim  and  wish  by 
a  fond  father,  encouraged  to  darmg  and  adventure  by 
the  hardy  nomads  who  fed  and  defended  his  father's 
flocks,  and  having  a  fitting  field  on  that  southem  bor- 
der-land for  the  play  of  his  natural  propensities,  Ishmael 
grew  up  a  true  child  of  the  desert — a  wild  and  wayward 
boy.  The  perfect  freedom  of  desert  life,  and  his  con- 
stant intercourse  with  those  who  looked  up  to  him  with 
mingled  feelings  of  pride  and  affection  as  the  son  and 
heir-apparent  of  their  great  chief,  tended  to  make  him 
impatient  of  restraint,  and  overbearing  in  his  tcmi)£r. 
The  excitement  of  the  chase— speeding  across  the  plains 
of  Beersheba  after  the  gazelles,  and  through  the  luggcd 
mountains  of  Engedi  after  wild  goats,  and  bears,  and 
leopards,  inured  him  to  danger,  and  trained  him  for  war. 
Ishmael  must  also  have  been  accustomed  from  child- 
hood to  those  feuds  which  raged  almost  incessantly  be- 
tween the  "  trained  ser^'ants"  of  Abraham  and  their  war- 
like neighbors  of  Philistia,  as  well  as  to  the  more  seri- 
ous incursions  of  roving  bands  of  freebooters  from  the 
distant  East.  Such  was  the  school  in  which  the  great 
desert  chief  was  trained.  Subsequent  events  served  to 
fill  up  and  fashion  the  remaining  features  of  Ishmael's 
character.  He  had  evidently  been  treated  by  Abra- 
ham's dependents  as  their  master's  heir,  and  Abraham 
himself  had  apparently  encouraged  the  belief.  The  un- 
expected birth  of  Isaac,  therefore,  must  have  been  to  him 
a  sad  and  bitter  disappointment.  And  when  he  was  af- 
terwards driven  forth,  with  his  poor  mother,  a  homeless 
wanderer  in  a  pathless  wilderness ;  when,  in  consequence 
of  such  unnatural  harshness,  he  was  brought  to  the  very 
brink  of  the  grave,  and  was  only  saved  from  a  painful 
death  by  a  miracle ;  when,  after  having  been  reared  in 
luxury,  and  taught  to  look  forvvard  to  the  possession  of 
wealth  and  iiower,  he  was  suddenlj^  left  to  win  a  scanty 
and  uncertain  subsistence  by  his  sword  and  bow — we 
need  scarcely  wonder  that  his  proud  .spirit,  revolting 
against  injustice  and  cruelty,  should  make  him  what 
the  angel  had  predicted,  "a  wild-ass  man;  his  hand 
against  every  man,  and  every  man's  hand  against  him" 
(xvi,  32). 

2.  The  first  recorded  outbreak  of  Ishmael's  rude  and 
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wayward  spirit  occurred  at  the  weaning  of  Isaac.  B.C. 
20{j].  On  that  occasion  Abraham  made  a  great  feast 
after  the  custom  of  the  country.  In  the  excitement  of 
the  moment,  heightened  probably  by  the  painful  con- 
sciousness of  his  own  blighted  hopes,  Ishmael  could  not 
restrain  his  temper,  but  gave  way  to  some  insulting  ex- 
pressions or  gestures  of  mockery.  Perhaps  the  very 
name  of  the  child,  Isaac  ("  haiz/hter"),  and  the  exuber- 
ant joy  of  his  aged  mother,  may  have  furnished  sub- 
jects for  his  untimely  satire.  See  Isaac.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  Sarah's  jealous  eye  and  quick  ear  speedily  detect- 
ed him ;  and  she  said  to  Abraham,  "  Expel  this  slave 
and  her  son ;  for  the  son  of  this  slave  shall  not  be  heir 
with  my  son,  with  Isaac"  (xxi,  10).  Now  Abraham 
loved  the  boy  who  first,  lisping  the  name  "  father,"  open- 
ed in  his  heart  the  gushing  fountain  of  paternal  aftec- 
tion.  The  bare  mention  of  such  an  unnatural  act  made 
him  angry  even  with  Sarah,  and  it  was  only  when  in- 
fluenced by  a  divine  admonition  that  he  yielded.  The 
brief  account  of  the  departiu-e  of  Hagar,  and  her  journey 
through  the  desert,  is  one  of  the  most  beautifid  and 
touching  pictures  of  patriarchal  life  which  has  come 
down  to  us :  "  And  Abraham  rose  early  in  the  morning, 
and  took  bread,  and  a  skin  of  water,  and  gave  it  to  Ha- 
gar, putting  it  on  her  shoulder,  and  the  lad  C^'^i^),  and 
sent  her  away;  and  she  departed,  and  wandered  in  the 
wilderness  of  Beersheba.  And  when  the  v/ater  was 
spent  in  the  skin,  she  placed  the  lad  under  one  of  the 
shrubs.  And  she  went  and  sat  do^vn  opposite,  at  the 
distance  of  a  bowshot ;  for  she  said,  I  will  not  see  the 
death  of  the  lad.  And  she  sat  opposite,  and  lifted  up 
her  voice  and  wept"  (xxi,  14-lG). 

Isaac  was  born  when  Abraham  was  a  hundred  years 
old  (xxi,  5),  and  as  the  weaning,  according  to  Eastern 
usage,  probably  took  place  when  the  child  wa;  about 
three  years  old,  Ishmael  himself  must  have  been  then 
about  sixteen  years  old.  The  age  of  the  latter  at  the 
period  of  his  circumcision,  and  at  that  of  his  expulsion, 
has  given  occasion  for  some  literary  speculation.  A  care- 
ful consideration  of  the  passages  referring  to  it  fails,  how- 
ever, to  show  any  discrepancj-  between  them.  In  Gen. 
xvii,  25,  it  is  stated  that  he  was  thirteen  years  old  when 
he  was  circumcised;  and  in  xxi,  14  (probably  two  or 
three  years  later)  "Abraham  .  .  .  took  bread,  and  a 
bottle  of  water,  and  gave  [it]  imto  Hagar,  putting  [it] 
on  her  shoulder,  and  the  child,  and  sent  her  away." 
Here  it  is  at  least  unnecessary  to  assume  that  the  child 
was  put  on  her  shoulder,  the  construction  of  the  Hebrew 
(mistranslated  bj'  the  Sept.,  with  whom  seems  to  rest  the 
origin  of  the  question)  not  requiring  it ;  and  the  sense 
of  the  passage  renders  it  highly  improbable :  Hagar  cer- 
tainly carried  the  bottle  on  her  shoulder,  and  perhaps 
the  Ijread:  she  could  hardly  have  also  thus  carried  a 
child.  Again,  these  passages  are  quite  irreconcilable 
with  ver.  20  of  the  last  quoted  chapter,  where  Ishmael  is 
termed  ~l;:'il^,  A.  Y.  "  lad"  (comp.,  for  use  of  this  word, 
Gen.  xxxiv,  19;  xxxvii,  2;  xli,  12).  It  may  seem 
strange  to  some  that  the  hardy,  active  boy,  inured  to 
fatigue,  should  have  been  sooner  overcome  by  thirst 
than  his  mother;  but  those  adv-anced  in  life  can  bear 
abstinence  longer  than  the  young,  and,  besides,  Ishmael 
had  probably  exhausted  his  strength  in  vain  attempts 
to  gain  a  supply  of  food  by  his  bow.  Again  Hagar  is 
saved  by  a  miracle :  "  God  heard  the  voice  of  the  lad 
.  .  .  and  said  unto  her,  What  aileth  thee,  Hagar  ?  Fear 
not  .  .  .  And  God  opened  her  eyes,  and  she  saw  a  well 
of  water"  (ver.  17, 19).  And  again  the  cheering  prom- 
ise is  renewed  to  her  son, "  I  will  make  of  him  a  great 
nation"  (ver.  18). 

3.  The  wilderness  of  Paran,  lying  along  the  western 
side  of  the  Arabah,  between  Canaan  and  the  mountains 
of  Sinai,  now  became  the  home  of  Ishmael  (see  Baum- 
garten,  Comm.  I,  i,  22)  :  "  And  God  was  with  him,  and  he 
became  a  great  archer"  (ver.  20).  Some  of  the  border 
tribes  with  which  the  shepherds  of  Abraham  were  wont 
to  meet  and  strive  at  the  wells  of  Gerar,  Beersheba,  and 


En-iVIishpat  probably  received  and  welcomed  tlie  out- 
cast to  their  tents.  A  youth  of  his  warlike  training  and 
daring  spirit  would  soon  acquire  a  name  and  a  high  po- 
sition among  nomads.  (See  I'rokesch,  Spec.  Hist.  A  rah, 
p.  4(5.)  His  relationship  to  Abraham  also  would  add  to 
his  personal  claims.  It  would  seem  to  have  been  the 
original  intention  of  his  mother  to  return  to  Egypt,  to 
which  countrj'  she  belonged ;  but  this  being  prevented, 
she  was  content  to  obtain  for  her  son  wives  from  thence 
(Gen.  xxi,  9-21  ;  on  which  latter  verse  the  Turgitm  of 
Jonathan  adds  traditionally  that  he  divorced  Ids  tirst 
wife  Adisha,  and  then  married  an  Egyptian  Phatima). 
His  mother,  accordingly,  as  soon  as  she  saw  him  settled, 
took  for  him  an  Egyptian  wife — one  of  her  own  people, 
and  thus  completely  separated  him  from  his  Shemitic 
connections.  This  wife  of  Ishmael  is  not  elsewhere 
mentioned ;  she  was,  we  must  infer,  an  Egyptian ;  and 
this  second  infusion  of  Hamitic  blood  into  the  progeni- 
tors of  the  Arab  nation,  Ishmael's  sons,  is  a  fact  that  has 
generally  been  overlooked.  No  record  is  made  of  any 
other  wife  of  Ishmael,  and  failing  such  record,  the  Egyp- 
tian was  the  mother  of  his  twelve  sons  and  daughter. 
This  daughter,  however,  is  called  the  "  sister  of  Neba- 
joth"  (Gen.  xxviii,  9),  and  this  limitation  of  the  parent- 
age of  the  brother  and  sister  certainly  seems  to  point  to 
a  different  mother  for  Ishmael's  other  sons.  The  Arabs, 
probably  borrowing  from  the  above  Rabbinical  tradition, 
assert  that  he  twice  married;  the  lirst  wife  being  an 
Amalekite,  by  whom  he  had  no  issue ;  and  the  second  a 
Joktanite,  of  the  tribe  of  Jurhum  (Jfir-dt  et-Ze7ndn,'MS., 
quoting  a  tradition  of  Mohammed  Ibn-Is-hak).  Though 
Ishmael  joined  the  native  tribes  of  Arabia,  his  posterity 
did  not  amalgamate  with  them.  The  Joktanites  have 
left  traces  of  their  names  and  settlements  chiefly  in  the 
southern  and  south-eastern  parts  of  the  peninsula,  while 
the  Ishmaelites  kept  closer  to  the  borders  of  Canaan 
(see  Forster's  Gvography  of  Arabia,  i,  77  sq.). 

4.  Although  their  lots  were  cast  apart,  it  does  not.ap- 
pear  that  any  serious  alitiiation  existed  between  Ish- 
mael and  Isaac ;  for  when  Abraham  died,  Ave  read  that 
"  his  sons  Isaac  and  Ishmael  buried  him  in  the  cave  of 
Machpelah."  The  rival  brothers  then  met,  in  the  vale 
of  Mamre,  at  their  father's  tomb  (Gen.  xxv,  9).  B.C. 
1989.  (The  Talmud  states  {Baha  Bathra,  16]  that 
prior  to  Abraham's  death  Ishmael  had  forsaken  the  no- 
madic mode  of  life.)  That  must  have  been  a  strange 
and  deeply  interesting  scene  at  the  burial  of  the  great 
patriarch.  AU  his  own  old  "  trained  servants,"  with 
Isaac,  the  peaceful  shepherd  chief,  at  their  head,  were 
assembled  there ;  while  Ishmael,  surrounded  by  the 
whole  body  of  his  wild  retainers  and  allies,  as  was  and 
still  is  the  custom  of  Bedawy  sheiks,  stood  there  too. 
As  funerals  in  the  East  take  place  almost  immediately 
after  death,  it  is  evident  that  Ishmael  must  have  been 
called  from  the  desert  to  the  death-bed  of  his  father, 
which  implies  that  relations  of  kindness  and  respect  had 
been  kept  up,  although  the  brevity  of  the  sacred  nar- 
rative prevents  any  special  notice  of  this  circumstance. 
Ishmael  had,  probably,  long  before  received  an  endow- 
ment from  his  father's  jiroiierty  similar  to  that  which  had 
been  bestowed  upon  the  sons  of  Keturah  (Gen.  xxv,  6). 

5.  Of  Ishmael's  personal  history  after  this  event  we 
know  nothing.  The  sacred  historian  gives  us  a  list  of 
liis  twelve  sons,  tells  us  that  Esau  married  his  daughter 
JMahalath,  the  sister  of  Nebajoth  (xxviii,  9),  and  sums 
up  the  brief  simple  sketch  in  these  words :  "  These  are 
the  years  of  the  Ufe  of  Ishmael,  a  hundred  and  thirty- 
seven  years;  and  he  died,  and  was  gathered  to  his  peo- 
ple" (xxv,  17).  B.C.  1941.  Where  he  died,  or  where 
he  was  buried,  we  know  not. 

6.  It  has  been  shown,  in  the  article  Arabia,  that 
Ishmael  had  no  claim  to  the  honor,  which  is  usually  as- 
signed to  him,  of  being  the  founder  of  the  Arabian  na- 
tion. That  nation  existed  before  he  was  born.  He 
merely  joined  it,  and  adopted  its  habits  of  life  and  char- 
acter; and  the  tribes  which  sprmig  from  him  formed 
eventually  an  important  section  of  the  tribes  o.""  which 
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it  was  composed.  (See  also  Hottinger,  Uisf.  Orient,  p. 
210.)  At  this  period  the  Arabian  desert  appears  to 
have  been  thinly  peopled  by  descendants  of  Joktan,  the 
son  of  Eber,  "  whose  dwelling  was  from  Mesha,  as  thou 
goest  unto  Sephar,  a  mount  of  the  east"  (Gen.  x,  25-30). 
The  Joktanites,  or  Bene-Kahtdn,  are  regarded  by  Arab 
historians  as  the  first  and  most  honorable  progenitors  of 
the  Arab  tribes  (D'Herbelot, Bihlioth'eque  Orienfule,  s.  v. 
Arabes).     See  Joktan. 

Ishmael  had  twelve  sons :  Nebajoth,  Kedar,  Abdeel, 
Wib.sara,  Jlishma,  Dumah,  Massa,  Hadar,  Tema,  Jetur, 
Naiihisl),  and  Kedemah.  To  the  list  of  them,  the  sa- 
cred historian  appends  (Gen.xxv,  16)  an  important  piece 
of  information :  "  These  are  the  sons  of  Ishmael,  and 
these  are  their  names,  hy  their  cities  (EiT^"sn,  "forti- 
fied towns"),  and  their  camps  (Cni"':2) ;  twdve. princes 
according  to  their  nations"  (Dn^sb).  Every  one  of  the 
twelve  sons  of  Ishmael,  therefore,  like  the  children  of 
Jacob,  was  the  head  of  a  tribe,  and  the  founder  of  a  dis- 
tinct colony  or  camp.  In  this  respect  the  statements  in 
the  Bible  exactly  accord  with  the  ancient  traditions  and 
histories  of  the  Arabs  themselves.  Native  historians 
divide  the  Arabs  into  two  races :  1.  Piire  A  robs,  de- 
scendants of  Joktan ;  and,  2.  Mixed  A  rahs,  descendants 
of  Ishmael.  Abulfeda  gives  a  brief  account  of  the  sev- 
eral tribes  and  nations  which  descended  from  both  these 
original  stocks  {Ilistoria  A  nteislamica,  ed.  Fleischer,  p. 
180,  191  sq.).  Some  of  the  tribes  founded  hx  sons  of 
Ishmael  retained  the  names  of  their  founders,  and  were 
well  known  in  history.  The  Nabathceans,  who  took  pos- 
session of  Idumaja  in  the  4th  century  B.C.,  and  con- 
structed the  wonderful  monuments  of  Petra,  were  the 
posterity  of  Nebajoth,  Ishmael's  eldest  son.  See  Naba- 
TU/EANS.  The  descendants  of  Jetur  and  Naphish  dis- 
puted with  the  Israelites  possession  of  the  comitrj'  east 
of  the  Jordan,  and  the  former,  described  hy  Strabo  as 
KaKovgyoi  iravTiQ  (xvi,  2),  gave  their  name  to  a  small 
province  south  of  Damascus,  which  it  bears  to  this  day. 
Sec  Itur.ea.  The  black  tents  of  Kedar  were  pitched 
in  the  heart  of  the  Arabian  desert,  and  from  their  abun- 
dant flocks  they  supplied  the  marts  of  TvTe  (Jer.  ii,  10; 
Isa.  be,  7;  Ezek.  xxvii,  21).  The  district  of  Tema  lay 
south  of  Edom,  and  is  referred  to  by  both  Job  and  Isai- 
ah (.Job  vi,  19 ;  Isa,  xxi,  14 ;  Forster's  Gtofjr.  of  A  rahia, 
i,  292 ;  Heeren"s  Historical  Researches,  ii,  io7).  Dvmuh 
has  left  his  name  to  a  small  province  of  Arabia.  Since 
the  (lays  of  Abraham  the  tents  of  the  Ishmaelites  have 
been  studded  along  tlie  wIkiIc  eastern  confines  of  Pales- 
tine, and  tlicy  liave  been  scattered  over  Arabia  from  the 
borders  of  Egypt  to  the  Ijanks  of  the  Euphrates.  As 
friends  and  foes,  as  oppressors  and  oppressed — but  ever 
as  freemen — the  seed  of  Ishmael  have  "dwelt  in  the 
presence  of  their  bretliren." 

Of  this  last  expression  various  explanations  have 
been  given,  but  the  plainest  is  the  most  iirobablc ;  which 
is,  that  Ishmael  and  the  tribes  springing  from  him 
should  always  be  located  near  the  kindred  tribes  de- 
scended from  Abraham.  This  was  a  promise  of  benefit 
in  that  age  of  migration,  when  Abraham  himself  had 
come  from  beyond  the  Euphrates,  and  was  a  stranger 
and  sojourner  in  the  land  of  Canaan.  There  was  thus, 
in  fact,  a  relation  of  some  importance  between  this 
promise  and  the  promise  of  the  heritage  of  Canaan  to 
another  branch  of  Abraham's  oifspring.  It  had  seem- 
ingly some  such  force  as  this— The  heritage  of  Canaan 
isi  indeed  destined  for  another  son  of  Abraham ;  but 
still  the  lot  of  Ishmael,  and  of  tht)sc  that  spring  from 
him,  shall  never  be  cast  far  apart  from  that  of  his  breth- 
ren. Tliis  view  is  confirmed  by  the  circumstance  that 
the  Israelites  did,  in  fact,  occupy  the  country  bordering 
on  that  in  which  the  various  tribes  descended  from 
Abraham  or  Terah  had  settled— the  Israelites,  Edom- 
ites,  jSIidianites,  Jloabites,  Ammonites,  etc.  Most  in- 
terpreters find  in  this  passage  a  promise  that  the  de- 
scendants of  Ishmael  should  never  be  subdued.  But 
we  arc  miable  to  discover  this  hi  the  text ;  and,  more- 


over, such  has  not  been  the  fact,  whether  we  regard  the 
Ishmaelites  apart  from  the  other  Arabians,  or  consider 
the  promise  made  to  Ishmael  as  applicable  to  the  whole 
Arabian  family.  The  Arabian  tribes  are  in  a  state  of 
subjection  at  this  moment;  and  the  great  Wahabj^  con- 
federacy among  them,  which  not  many  years  ago  filled 
Western  Asia  with  alarm,  is  now  no  longer  heard  of. 

The  prophecy  which  drew  their  character  has  been 
fulfilled  with  equal  minuteness  of  detail.  "  He  shall  be 
a  u-ild  ass  of  a  man  (CnX  X^IS) ;  his  hand  against  ev- 
ery man,  and  every  man's  hand  against  him."  This 
means,  in  short,  that  he  and  his  descendants  shoidd  lead 
the  life  of  the  Bedouins  of  the  Arabian  deserts;  and 
how  graphically  this  description  portrays  their  habits 
may  be  seen  in  notes  on  these  verses  in  the  Pictorial 
Bible,  and  in  the  works  of  Niebuhr,  Burckhardt,  Lane, 
etc. ;  and,  more  particularly,  in  the  Arabian  romance  of 
A  ntar,  which  presents  the  most  perfect  picture  of  real 
Bedouin  manners  now  in  existence.  A  recent  commen- 
tator on  the  passage  has  illustrated  the  prophecy  with 
equal  force  and  beauty.  "  The  character  of  the  Ishma- 
elites, or  the  Bedouins,  could  not  be  described  more  apt- 
ly or  more  powcrfulh^  Against  them  alone  time  setms 
to  have  no  sickle,  and  the  conqueror's  sword  no  edge. 
They  have  defied  the  softening  influence  of  civilization, 
and  mocked  the  attacks  of  the  invader.  Ungovernable 
and  roaming,  obejing  no  law  but  their  spirit  of  adven- 
ture, regarding  all  mankind  as  their  enemies,  whom  they 
must  either  attack  with  their  spears  or  elude  with  their 
faithful  steeds,  and  cherishing  their  deserts  as  heartily 
as  they  despise  the  constraint  of  towns  and  communi- 
ties, the  Bedouins  are  the  outlaws  among  the  nations. 
Plunder  is  legitimate  gain,  a  daring  robbery  is  praised 
as  valor"  (Kalisch,  ad  loc).     See  Ishjiaelite. 

7.  The  notions  of  the  Arabs  respecting  Ishmael  {Is- 
mail) are  partly  derived  from  the  Bible,  partly  Irom  the 
Jewish  Rabbins,  and  partly  from  native  traditions.  The 
origin  of  many  of  these  traditions  is  obscure,  but  a  great 
number  may  be  ascribed  to  the  fact  of  Mohammed's 
having,  for  political  reasons,  claimed  Ishmael  for  his 
ancestor,  and  striven  to  make  out  an  impossible  pedi- 
gree ;  while  both  he  and  his  followers  have,  as  a  conse- 
quence of  accepting  this  assumed  descent,  sought  to  ex- 
alt that  ancestor.  Another  reason  may  be  safely  found 
in  Ishmael's  acknowledged  headship  of  the  naturalized 
Arabs,  and  this  cause  existed  from  the  very  period  of 
his  settlement.  See  Arabia.  Yet  the  rivalry  of  the 
Joktanite  kingdom  of  Southern  Arabia,  and  its  inter- 
course with  classical  and  mediaeval  Europe,  the  wander- 
ing and  unsettled  habits  of  the  Ishmaelites,  their  hav- 
ing no  literature,  and,  as  far  as  we  know,  only  a  meagre 
oral  tradition,  all  contributed,  till  the  importance  it  ac- 
quired with  the  promulgation  of  El-Islam,  to  render  our 
knowledge  of  the  Ishmaelitic  portion  of  the  people  of 
Arabia,  before  Mohammed,  lamentably  defective.  That 
they  maintained,  and  still  maintain,  a  patriarchal  and 
primitive  form  of  life,  is  known  to  us.  Their  religion, 
at  least  in  the  period  immediately  preceding  Moham- 
med, was  in  Central  Arabia  chicflj'  the  grossest  fetish- 
ism, probably  learnt  from  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the 
land;  southwards  it  diverged  to  the  cosmic  worship  of 
the  Joktanite  Himyerites  (though  these  were  far  from 
being  exempt  from  fetishism),  and  northwards  (so  at 
least  in  ancient  times)  to  an  approach  to  that  true  faith 
which  Ishmael  carried  with  him,  and  his  descendants 
thus  gradually  lost.  This  last  point  is  curiously  illus- 
trated by  the  numbers  who,  in  Arabia,  became  either 
Jews  (Karaites)  or  Christians  (though  of  a  very  corrupt 
form  of  Christianity),  and  by  the  movement  in  search 
of  the  faith  of  the  patriarchs  which  had  been  put  for- 
ward, not  long  before  the  birth  of  Mohammed,  by  men 
not  satisfied  with  Judaism  or  the  corrupt  form  of  Chris- 
tianity with  which  alone  they  were  acquainted.  This 
movement  first  aroused  Jlohammed,  and  was  afterwards 
the  main  cause  of  his  success. 

The  Arabs  believe  that  Ishmael  was  the  first-bom  of 
Abraham,  and  the  majority  of  their  doctors  (but  the 
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point  is  ill  dispute)  assert  that  this  son,  and  not  Isaac, 
was  offered  by  Abraham  in  sacrifice.  The  scene  of  this 
sacrifice  is  Mount  'Arafdt,  near  Mecca,  the  last  holy 
place  visited  by  pilgrims,  it  being  necessary  to  tlie  com- 
pletion of  pilgrimage  to  be  present  at  a  sermon  delivered 
there  on  the  Dth  of  the  Mohammedan  month  Zu-l-Hej- 
jeh,  in  commemoration  of  the  offering,  and  to  sacrifice 
a  victim  on  the  following  evening  after  sunset,  in  the 
valley  of  Mine.  The  sacrifice  last  mentioned  is  observ- 
ed throughout  the  JIuslim  world,  and  the  day  on  which 
it  is  made  is  called  "  The  Great  Festival"  (Lane's  Mod. 
Egypt,  ch.  iii).  Ishmael,  say  the  Aralis,  dwelt  with  his 
mother  at  jMekkeh,  and  both  are  buried  in  the  place 
called  the  "  Hejr,"  on  the  north-west  (termed  \>y  the 
Arabs  the  nortli)  side  of  the  Kaabeh,  and  inclosed  by  a 
curved  wall  called  the  "  Hatim."  Ishmael  was  visited 
at  Mekkeh  by  Abraham,  and  they  together  rebuilt  the 
temple,  whicli  had  been  destroyed  by  a  flood.  At  Mek- 
keh, Ishmael  married  a  daughter  of  jMudad  or  El-Mu- 
dad,  chief  of  the  Joktanite  tribe  Jurhum,  and  had  thir- 
teen children  {Mir-dt  ez-Zemdn,  JIS.),  thus  agreeing 
with  the  Biblical  number,  including  the  daughter, 

IMohammed's  descent  from  Ishmael  is  totally  lost,  for 
an  unknown  number  of  generations,  to  'Adni'in,  of  the 
twenty-first  generation  before  the  prophet:  from  him 
downwards  the  latter's  descent  is,  if  we  may  believe  the 
genealogists,  fairly  proved.  But  we  have  evidence  far 
more  trustworthy  than  that  of  the  genealogists;  for, 
while  most  of  the  natives  of  Arabia  are  unable  to  trace 
up  their  pedigrees,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  find  one  who 
js  ignorant  of  his  race,  seeing  that  his  very  life  often 
depends  upon  it.  The  law  of  blood-revenge  necessitates 
his  knowing  the  names  of  his  ancestors  f(jr  four  genera- 
tions, but  no  more ;  and  this  law,  extending  from  time 
immemorial,  ha3  made  any  confusion  of  race  almost  im- 
possible. This  law,  it  should  be  remembered,  is  not  a 
law  of  Mohammed,  but  an  old  pagan  law  that  he  en- 
deavored to  suppress,  but  coidd  not.  In  casting  doubt 
on  the  prophet's  pedigree,  we  must  add  that  this  cannot 
affect  the  proofs  of  the  chief  element  of  the  Arab  nation 
being  Ishmaelitish  (and  so,  too,  the  tribe  of  Kureysh,  of 
whom  was  Mohammed).  Although  partly  mixed  with 
Joktanites,  they  are  more  mixed  with  Keturahites,  etc.; 
the  characteristics  of  the  Joktanites,  as  before  remarked, 
are  widely  different  from  those  of  the  Ishmaelites;  and, 
whatever  theories  may  be  adduced  to  the  contrary,  we 
believe  that  the  Arabs,  from  physical  characteristics, 
language,  the  concurrence  of  native  traditions  {before 
Mohammedanism  made  them  untrustworthy),  and  the 
testimony  of  the  Bible,  are  mainly  and  essentially  Ish- 
maelitish.— Kitto ;  Smith. 

2.  The  father  (or  ancestor)  of  Zebadiah,  which  latter 
was  '•  ruler  of  the  house  of  Judah"  under  Jehoshaphat 
(2  Chron.  xix,  11).     B.C.  cir.  900. 

3.  Son  of  Jehohanan,  and  captain  of  a  '•hundred" 
under  the  regency  of  Jehoiada  (2  Chron.  xxiii,  1).  B.C. 
877. 

4.  One  of  the  six  sons  of  Azel,  of  the  tribe  of  Benja- 
min (1  Chron.  viii,  38 ;  ix,  44).     B.C.  ante  588. 

5.  The  son  of  Nethaniah,  whose  treachery  forms  one 
of  the  chief  episodes  of  the  history  of  the  period  imme- 
diately succeeding  the  first  fall  of  Jerusalem  (Jer.  xl,  7- 
xli,  15,  with  a  short  summary  in  2  Kings  xxv,  23-25). 
B.C.  587.  His  full  description  is  "  Ishmael,  the  son  of 
Nethaniah,  the  son  of  Elishama,  of  the  seed  royal"  of 
Judah  (Jer.  xli,  1 ;  2  Kings  xxv,  25).  Whether  by  this 
is  intended  that  he  was  actually  a  son  of  Zedekiah^  or  of 
one  of  the  later  kings,  or,  more  generally,  that  he  had 
royal  blood  in  his  veins— perhaps  a  descendant  of  EU- 
shama,  the  son  of  David  (2  Sam.  v,  16)— we  cannot  tell. 
Jerome  ((2«.  Hebr.  on  2  Chron.  xxviii,  7)  interprets  this 
expression  as  meaning  "  of  the  seed  of  Molech."  He 
gives  the  same  meaning  to  the  words  "  the  king's  son" 
applied  to  Maaseiah  in  the  above  passage.  The  ques- 
tion is  an  interesting  one,  and  has  recently  been  revived 
by  Geiger  {Urschrift,  etc.,  p.  307).  who  extends  it  to 
other  passages  and  persons.    See  Molech.    Jerome  (as 


above)  further  says — perhaps  on  the  strength  of  a  tra- 
dition— that  Ishmael  was  the  son  of  an  Egyptian  slave, 
Gera :  as  a  reason  why  the  "  seed  royal"  should  bear  the 
meaning  he  gives  it.  During  the  siege  of  the  city  he 
had,  like  many  others  of  his  countrymen  (Jer.  xl,  11), 
fled  across  the  Jordan,  where  he  found  a  refuge  at  the 
court  of  Baalis,  then  king  of  the  Bene-Ammon  (Jo- 
sephus,  Ant.  x,  9,  2).  Ammonitish  women  were  some- 
times found  in  the  harems  of  the  kings  of  Jerusalem  (1 
Kings  xi,  1),  and  Ishmael  may  have  been  thus  related 
to  the  Ammonitish  court  on  his  mother's  side.  At  any 
rate,  he  was  instigated  by  Baalis  to  the  designs  which 
he  accomplished  but  too  successfully  (Jer.  xl,  14 ;  Jo- 
seph us,  Ant.  x,  9,  3).  Several  bodies  of  Jews  appear  to 
have  been  lying  under  arms  in  the  plains  on  the  south- 
east of  the  Jordan,  during  the  last  days  of  Jerusalem, 
watching  the  progress  of  affairs  in  Western  Palestine, 
commanded  by  "princes"  (D'^niu),  the  chief  of  Avhom 
were  Ishmael,  and  two  brothers,  Johanan  and  Jonathan, 
sons  of  Kareah.  Immediately  after  the  departure  of 
the  Chaldajan  army  these  men  moved  across  the  Jordan 
to  pay  their  respects  to  Gedaliah,  whom  the  king  of 
Babylon  had  left  as  superintendent  (T^pS)  of  the  prov- 
ince. Gedaliah  had  taken  up  his  residence  at  Mizpah, 
a  few  miles  north  of  Jerusalem,  on  the  main  road,  where 
Jeremiah  the  propliet  resided  with  him  (xl,  C).  The 
house  would  apjiear  to  have  been  isolated  from  the  rest 
of  the  town.  We  can  discern  a  high  inclosed  court- 
yard and  a  deep  well  within  its  precincts.  The  well 
was  certainly  (Jer.  xli,  9 ;  comp.  1  Kings  xv,  22),  and 
the  whole  residence  was  probably,  a  relic  of  the  military 
works  of  Asa,  king  of  Judah.  Ishmael  made  no  secret 
of  his  intention  to  kill  the  superintendent  and  usurp 
his  position.  Of  this  Gedaliah  was  warned  in  express 
terms  by  Johanan  and  his  companions;  and  Johanan, 
in  a  secret  interview,  foreseeing  how  irreparable  a  mis- 
fortune Gedaliah's  death  would  be  at  this  juncture  (xl, 
15),  offered  to  remove  the  danger  by  killing  Ishmael. 
This,  however,  Gedaliah,  a  man  evidently  of  a  high  and 
unsuspecting  nature,  would  not  hear  of  (xl,  16;  and  see 
the  amplification  in  Josephus,  Ant.  x,  9,  3).  They  all 
accordingly  took  leave.  Thirty  days  after  (Josephus, 
Ant.  X,  9,  4),  in  the  seventh  month  (Jer.  xli,  1),  on  the 
third  day  of  the  month— so  says  the  tradition— Ishmael 
again  appeared  at  Mizpah,  this  time  accompanied  by 
ten  men,  who  were,  according  to  the  Hebrew  text, 
"princes  of  the  king"  (Tj^'aij  ''2'j),  thougli  this  is 
omitted  by  the  Sept.  and  by  Josephus.  Gedaliah  en- 
tertained them  at  a  feast  (xli,  1).  According  to  the 
statement  of  Josephus,  this  was  a  very  lavish  entertain- 
ment, and  Gedaliah  became  much  intoxicated.  It  must 
have  been  a  private  one,  for  before  its  close  Ishmael  and 
his  followers  had  murdered  Gedaliah  and  all  his  attend- 
ants with  such  secrecy  that  no  alarm  was  given  outside 
the  room.  The  same  night  he  killed  all  Gedaliah's 
establishment,  including  some  Chaldjean  soldiers  who 
were  there.  Jeremiah  appears  fortunately  to  have  been 
absent,  and,  incredible  as  it  seems,  so  well  had  Ishmael 
taken  his  precautions,  that  for  two  daj-s  the  massacre 
remained  perfectly  unknown  to  the  people  of  the  town. 
On  the  second  day  Ishmael  perceived  from  his  elevated 
position  a  large  party  coming  southwards  along  the 
main  road  from  Shechem  and  Samaria.  He  went  out 
to  meet  them.  They  proved  to  be  eighty  devotees, 
who,  with  rent  clothes,  and  with  shaven  beards,  muti- 
lated bodies,  and  other  marks  of  heathen  devotion,  and 
weeping  (Sept.)  as  they  went,  were  bringing  incense  and 
offering's  to  the  ruins  of  the  Temple.  At  his  invitation 
they  turned  aside  to  the  residence  of  the  superintend- 
ent. Here  Ishmael  put  into  practice  the  same  strata- 
gem which,  on  a  larger  scale,  was  employed  by  Jlehe- 
met  Ali  in  the  massacre  of  the  Slamelukes  at  Cairo  in 
1806.  As  the  unsuspecting  pilgrims  passed  v  ithin  the 
outer  gates  (Sept.  court-gurd)  he  closed  the  entrances 
behind  them,  and  there  he  and  his  band  butchered  the 
whole  number :  ten  only  escaped  by  the  offer  of  heavy 
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ransom  for  their  lives.  The  seventy  corpses  were  then 
thrown  into  the  weU,  which  (as  in  the  Sepoy  massacre 
at  Cavvnpore)  was  within  the  precincts  of  the  house, 
and  which  was  completely  filled  with  the  bodies.  It 
was  the  same  thing  that  had  been  done  by  Jehu-a 
man  in  some  respects  a  prototype  of  Ishmael,  with  the 
bodies  of  the  forty-two  relatives  of  Ahaziah  (2  Kings  x, 
14).  This  done,  he  descended  to  the  town,  surprised 
and  carried  off  the  daughters  of  king  Zedekiah,  who 
had  been  sent  there  by  Nebuchadnezzar  for  safety,  with 
their  eunuchs  and  their  Chaldean  guard  (Jer.  xli,  10, 
IG),  and  all  the  people  of  the  town,  and  made  off  with 
his'prisouers  to  the  country  of  the  Ammonites.  Which 
road  he  took  is  not  quite  clear;  the  Hebrew  text  and 
Sept.  say  by  Gibeon,  that  is  north ;  but,  Josephus,  by 
Hebron,'round  the  southern  end  of  the  Dead  Sea.  The 
news  of  the  massacre  had  by  this  time  got  abroad,  and 
Ishmael  was  quickly  pursued  by  .Johanan  and  his  com- 
panions. Whether'  north  or  south,  they  soon  tracked 
him  and  his  unwieldy  booty,  and  found  them  reposing 
by  some  copious  waters  (C'^a'^  C^p).  He  was  attack- 
ed, two  of  his  bravoes  slain,  the  whole  of  the  prey  re- 
covered, and  Ishmael  himself,  with  the  remaining  eight 
of  his  people,  escaped  to  the  Ammonites,  and  thence- 
forward passes  into  the  obscurity  from  which  it  would 
have  been  well  if  he  had  never  emerged.  Johanan's 
foreboding  was  fulfilled.  The  result  of  this  tragedy 
was  an  immediate  panic.  The  small  remnants  of  the 
Jewish  commonwealth— the  captains  of  the  forces,  the 
king's  daughters,  the  two  prophets  Jeremiah  and  Ba- 
rucii,  and  all  the  men,  women,  and  children  —  at  once 
took  tiight  into  Egypt  (Jer.  xli,  17;  xliii,  5-7),  and  all 
hopes  of  a  settlement  were  for  the  time  at  an  end.  The 
remembrance  of  the  calamity  was  perpetuated  bj'  a  fast 
— the  fast  of  the  seventh  month  (Zech.  vii,  5;  viii,  19). 
which  is  to  this  day  strictly  kept  bj^  the  Jews  on  the 
third  of  Tisri.  (See  Reland,  A  niiq.  iv,  10 :  Kimchi  on 
Zech.  vii,  5).  The  part  taken  by  Baalis  in  this  trans- 
action a]>parently  brought  upon  his  nation  the  denun- 
ciations l»oth  of  Jeremiah  (xlix,  1-6)  and  the  more  dis- 
tant Ezekiel  (xxv,  1-7),  but  we  have  no  record  to  show 
how  these  pretlictions  were  accomplished. — Smith.  See 
Gedaliah. 

6.  One  of  the  "  sons"  of  Pashur,  who  divorced  his 
Gentile  wife  after  the  Exile  (Ezra  x,  22).  B.C.  459. 
Ishmael  (as  a  later  name).  See  Isjiael. 
Ish'maelite  (Heb.  YMmeeW,  '^hn^^-Q-O'',  1  Chron. 
ii,  17 ;  xxviii.  3,  etc.,  plur.  D5'^j.''Gd'^,  usually  Anglicized 
'•  Ishmeelites,"  q.  v.),  a  descendant  cf  Ishmael,  the  son 
of  Abraham  by  Hagar.  Ishmaelites  carried  on  a  trafRc 
with  Egypt  (Gen.  xxxvii,  25, 27 ;  xxxix;  1),  and  lived 
a  wandering  life  as  nomades  at  the  eastward  of  the  He- 
brews and  of  Egypt  as  far  as  to  the  Persian  Gulf  and 
AssjTia,  i.  e.  Babylonia  (Gen.  xxv,  18),  which  same  lim- 
its are  elsewhere  assigned  to  the  Amalekites  (1  Sam.  xv, 
7);  so  also  the  names  "Ishmaelites"  and  "Midianites" 
appear  to  be  sometimes  applied  to  the  same  people  (Gen. 
xxxvii,  25, 27, 28 ;  Judg.  viii,  22, 24).  In  (Jen.  xxv,  18, 
it  is  said,  "  And  they  dwelt  from  Havilah  unto  Shur, 
that  is  l)cf(jre  Egypt,  as  thou  goest  towards  Assyria: 
and  he  died  in  the  presence  of  all  his  brethren."  As 
Ishmael's  death  had  already  been  mentioned,  and  as  the 
Hebrew  term  bs3,««;)/<(7? — rendered  '•/«'  <//((/." properly 
he/ell — is  seldom  used  in  the  Scriptures  in  rtference  to 
"  dying,"  except  in  cases  of  sudden  and  violent  death,  as 
when  one  "falls"  in  battle,  the  probability  is  that  mi- 
phdl  here  signifies  that  his  territory  or  possession,/;//  to 
him  in  the  presence  of  all  his  brethren,  or  immediately 
contiguous  to  the  borders  of  the  territories  in  which  the 
various  tribes  descended  from  Abraham  or  Terah  had 
settled — the  Israelites,  Edomites,  Midianites,  iVfoabites, 
Ammonites,  etc.  This  interpretation  is  countenanced 
by  the  Sept.  and  Targums,  which  have  dioelt,  and  by  the 
promise  in  (ien.  xvi,  12  (comp.  the  similar  phraseology 
in  Josh,  xxiii,  4;  Psa.  xvi,  G).     "The  twelve  sons  of 
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Ishmael,  somewhat  like  the  twelve  sons  of  Jacob,  be- 
came so  many  heads  of  tribes  (Gen.  xxv,  13-15),  which 
implies  that  in  the  next  generation  they  spread  them- 
selves pretty  widely  abroad.  It  appears  (Gen.  xxv,  18) 
that  the  head-quarters  of  the  race  lay  in  the  northern 
parts  of  the  Arabian  peninsula  ;  but  in  process  of  time 
they  would  naturally  stretch  more  inland,  eastward  and 
southward.  That  they  also  extended  their  journeying 
northwards  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  brethren 
of  Joseph  espied  "  a  company  of  Ishmaelites  coming 
from  GiJead,  with  their  camels  bearing  spicery,  and  balm, 
and  myrrh,  to  carry  it  down  to  Egypt"  (Gen.  xxxvii, 
25).  The  company  has  aftenvards  the  name  of  IMidian- 
ites  applied  to  it  (ver.  28),  probably  on  account  of  its 
consisting  of  more  than  one  class  of  people,  IMidianites 
also  in  part ;  but  being  first  called  Ishmaelites,  we  can 
have  no  reasonable  doubt  that  these  formed  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  caravan  partj\  The  trade  of  inland 
carriers  between  the  coimtries  in  the  north  of  Africa  on 
the  one  side,  and  those  in  southern  and  western  Asia 
(India,  Persia,  Babylonia,  etc.)  on  the  other,  is  one  in 
which  sections  of  the  Ishmaelitish  race  have  been  known 
from  the  remotest  times  to  take  a  part.  It  suited  their 
migratory  and  unsettled  habits;  and  they  became  so 
noted  for  it,  that  others,  who  did  not  belong  to  the  same 
race,  were  not  unfrequently  called  Ishmaelites,  merely 
because  they  followed  the  Ishmaelitic  traffic  and  man- 
ners. It  is  impossible  to  say  how  far  the  descendants 
of  Ishmael  penetrated  into  Arabia,  or  acquired  settle- 
ments in  its  southern  and  more  productive  regions.  As 
it  is  certain  the  Ishmaelitish  mode  of  life  has  been  al- 
ways less  practised  there,  and  a  modified  civilization  is 
of  old  standing,  the  probability  is  that  the  population 
in  those  regions  has  little  in  it  of  Ishmaelitish  blood. 
But,  with  all  their  regard  to  genealogies,  the  Arabic 
races  have  for  thousands  of  years  been  so  transfused 
into  each  other,  that  all  distinct  landmarks  are  wellnigh 
lost.  The  circumstance  of  Mohammed  having,  for  pru- 
dential reasons,  claimed  to  be  a  descendant  of  the  son 
of  Abraham,  has  led  to  an  extension  of  the  Ishmaelitish 
circle  far  beyond  what  the  probable  facts  wiU  bear  out" 
(Fairbairn).     See  Ishjiael,  1. 

Ishmai'ah  (lleb.  Yiskmayah',  ti^S^ui';',  and  in  1 
Chron.  xxvii,  19  in  the  paragogic  form  Yishmaya'hi, 
!1iT^"^t;3^,  heard  by  Jehovah),  the  name  of  two  of  Da- 
vid's oflrtcers.     See  David. 

1.  (Sept,  ^ii^taiac,  Yulg.  Samajas,  Auth.  Vers.  "  Is- 
maiah.")  A  (iiheonite,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  those  war- 
riors who  relinc[uishcd  the  cause  of  Saul,  the  head  of 
their  tribe,  and  joined  themselves  to  David  when  he 
was  at  Zildag  (1  Chron.  xii,  4).  B.C.  104G.  He  is  de- 
scribed as  "a  hero  (f/ihbor)  among  the  thirty  and  over 
the  thirty"  —  i.  e.  David's  body-guard:  bnt  his  name 
does  not  appear  in  the  lists  of  the  guard  in  2  Sam.  xxiii 
and  1  Chron.  xi.  Possibly  he  was  killed  in  some  en- 
counter before  David  reached  the  throne.— Smith. 

2.  (Sept.  Sojuoi'oe,  Yulg.  JtSTOo/a.?,  Auth.  Vers.  •■  Ish- 
maiah.")  Son  of  Obadiah,  and  viceroy  of  Zebidon  un- 
der David  and  Solomon  (1  Chron.  xxvii,  19).    B.C.  1014. 

Ish'meelite  occurs  in  the  A.  V.  at  Gen.  xxxvii,  25, 
27,  28 ;  xxix,  1 ,  as  a  general  name  of  the  Abrahamic 
peoples  of  the  "  east  country"  or  Bene-Kedem  (q.  v.) ; 
but  elsewhere  (1  Chron.  ii,  17)  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
proper  Ishjiaei.ites  (as  Anglicized  in  Judg.  viii,  24 ; 
Psa.  Ixxxiii,  G),  with  which  the  Heb.  name  corresponds. 

Ish'merai  {Heh.Yiskmeray',  "^  j'STTJI'  for  ri^"l^i^1'j 
preserved  by  Jehovah  ;  Septuag.  'Ie(Taf.tapi),  one  of  the 
"sons"  of  Elpaal,  a  chief  Benjamite  resident  at  Jerusa- 
lem (1  Chron.  viii,  18).    B.C.  ante  588. 

I'shod  (Hch.Ishhod',  lirtp'^lS!,  man  oj" splendor,  i. 
e.  in  countenance  or  in  fame;  Sept.  simply  2oii^,Yulg. 
translates  vir  deco?-us),  a  son  of  Hammoleketh,  the  sis- 
ter of  Machir  of  Gilead  (1  Chron.  vii,  18).    B.C.  cir.  1G58. 

Ish'pan  (Heb.  Yishpan',  ISTTJ"',  prob.  hid,  but  Ge- 
senius  6a/(/,FUrst  strong ;  Sept. 'l£(T(taj/,A"ulg.  Jf.'</j/iam\ 
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one  of  the  "  sons"  of  Shashak,  a  Benjamite  chief  resident 
at  Jerusalem  (1  Chron.  viii,  22).     B.C.  ante  588. 

Ish'-tob  (Heb.  Ish-ToV,  ni;2-i:;iX,  man  of  Toh  [i. e. 
good};  Sept. 'l(Trw/3  ;  Josephus'Iffrw/Soc;  YuV^.Istob), 
apparently  one  of  the  small  kingdoms  or  states  which 
formed  part  of  the  general  country  of  Aram,  named  with 
Zobah,  Kehob,  and  Maacah  (2  Sam.  x,  6,  8).  In  the 
parallel  account  of  1  Chron.  xix  Ishtob  is  omitted.  By 
Josephus  {Ant.  vii,  6,  1)  the  name  is  given  as  that  of  a 
king.  But  though  in  the  ancient  versions  the  name  is 
given  as  one  word,  it  is  probable  that  the  real  significa- 
tion is  "  the  men  of  'fob"  (q.  v.),  a  district  mentioned 
ako  in  connection  with  Ammon  in  the  records  of  Jeph- 
thah  (Judg.  xi,  3, 5),  and  again,  perhaps,  under  the  shape 
of  ToBiE  or  TuBiENi,  in  the  history  of  the  Maccabees 
(1  Mace.  V,  13-,  2  Mace,  xii,  17). — Smith. 

Ish'uah  (Heb.  YMvah',  nvr"',  vmform;  Septuag. 
'iiCToiia,  but  'liaaova  in  Gen. ;  Vulg.  Jesiia),  the  second 
named  of  the  sons  of  Asher  (Gen.  xlvi,  17  ;  1  Chron.  vii, 
30,  in  which  latter  passage  it  is  Anglicized  "  Isuah"). 
B.C.  1856.  He  appears  to  have  left  no  issue  (compare 
Numb,  xxvi,  44). 

Ish'uai  (1  Chron.  vii,  30).     See  Isuui,  1. 

Ish'ui  (Heb.  Yishri',  "^VJ",  uniform^,  the  name  of 
tAvo  men. 

1.  (Sept.  in  Gen.  xlvi,  17,  'ItvX  ;  Vulg.  Je.isiti,  Auth. 
Vers.  "Isui;"  in  Numb.  xxvi,44,'If(Toi';,  .A'.s-«((/, '•  Jesui;" 
in  1  Chron.  vii,30,  'hjaoui,  Jessui,  "  Ishuai").  The  third 
named  of  the  sons  of  Asher,  and  founder  of  a  family  that 
bore  his  name  ("  Jesuites,"  Numb,  xxvi,  44).    B.C.  1856. 

2.  (Septuag.  'Itffaovi,  Josephus  'Iirfovi;,  A  nt.  vi.  6,  6 ; 
Vulg.  Jes5i(i,  Auth.  Vers.  "Ishui").  The  second  named 
of  the  three  oldest  sons  of  king  Saul  (1  Sam.  xiv,  49) ; 
probably  the  same  with  Abinadab  (1  Sam.  xxxi,  2 ; 
comp.  1  Chron.  viii,  33).    See  Ish-bosheth. 

Isidore  of  Alexandria,  St.,  was  born  in  Egj^pt 
about  the  year  318,  and  led  for  a  time  the  life  of  a  her- 
mit in  the  wilderness  of  the  Thebaid  and  in  the  desert 
of  Nitria.  St.  Athanasius  ordained  him  priest,  and  give 
him  the  charge  of  a  hospital,  whence  Isidore  is  also  call- 
ed the  Hospitaller.  After  the  death  of  Athanasius,  Isi- 
dore courageously  defended  his  works  and  his  memory 
against  the  attacks  of  the  Arians.  Having  got  into  dif- 
ficulties with  Theophilus,  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  Isi- 
dore was  obliged  to  flee  to  Constantinople,  where  he 
died  in  403.  The  Greek  Church  commemorates  him  on 
the  15th  of  January.  See  Palladius, //«.«^ /.rt^maca  ; 
Hoefer,  Noia:  Bio(j.  Ghierale,  xvi,  56.     (J.  N.  P.) 

Isidore,  St.,  bishop  of  Cordova,  and  an  eminent 
Spanish  theologian  and  historian,  who  flourished  in  the 
4th  century,  is  supposed  to  have  died  about  380.  The 
chronicle  of  Flav.  Dexter  mentions  him  as  having  con- 
tinued St.  Jerome's  Chronicon  to  the  year  380;  Sigebert 
de  Gembloux  attributes  to  him  also  a  Commentarius  in 
Orosii  Libros  Rer/iim ;  but  Florez  and  Antonio  show 
good  grounds  for  discrediting  this  assertion.  Antonio 
even  gives  very  strong  reasons  for  considering  this  Isi- 
dore an  imaginary  individual,  as  well  as  another  Isi- 
dore, likewise  supposed  to  have  been  bishop  of  Cordova 
in  400-430,  whom  Dexter  considers  to  be  the  author  of 
a  Liber  Allegoriarum  and  a  Commentarius  in  Litcam. 
See  Bivarius,  Notm  ad  Dextrum;  Antonio,  Bibliotheca 
Jfispana  vetm,  i,  249 ;  Fabricius,  Bibl.  Med.  et  InfimtB 
Latinitatis  ;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Generale,  xxvi,  56.  (J. 
N.  P.) 

Isidore  IMercatok  (or  Peccator),  the  supposed 
name  of  a  compiler  who,  towards  the  middle  of  the  9th 
century,  published  the  famous  collection  of  canons 
known  as  the  Psevido-Isidorian.  See  Canons  ;  Decre- 
tals. It  is  pretty  generally  conceded  that  this  ^^Titer 
lived  in  the  dominions  of  Charles  the  Bald,  but  his  real 
name  is  a  matter  of  doubt.  As  for  his  collection,  it  is 
evidently  based  on  that  of  Isidore  of  Seville,  numerous 
copies  of  which  were  at  the  time  circulating  in  France ; 
but  it  contains  besides  a  vast  number  of  apocrj-phal  ad- 


ditions. Some  of  these  pieces  had  already  been  in  cir- 
culation for  years,  and  they  were  not  all  made  up  by 
the  Pseudo-Isidore.  The  collection  of  capitularies  of 
Benedict  Levita,  a  deacon  of  IMayence  (who  has  by 
some  been  considered  as  the  author  of  the  Pseudo-Isid(j' 
rian  collection),  which  was  written  about  840,  contains 
already  numerous  extracts  of  the  fictitious  documents 
of  the  work  of  Mercator.  They  circulated  at  first  only 
in  Southern  France.  They  remained  unknown  in  Spain 
until  the  16th  century,  and  in  Germany  and  Italy  but 
few  copies  of  them  are  to  be  found.  Thej^  are  compiled 
from  the  histories  of  Kufinus  and  Cassiodorus,  the  Liber 
Pontijicalis,  the  works  of  the  fathers,  decisions  of  the 
councils,  regular  decretals,  the  Bible  (which,  according 
to  Kichter,  he  quotes  from  the  Vulgate,  revised  by 
Khabanus  Maurus),  and,  finally,  the  Koman  law,  of 
which  he  possessed  a  compendium  in  the  Visigoth  lan- 
guage. These  two  latter  circumstances  go  far  to  prove 
that  the  writer  must  have  been  either  a  native,  or  at 
least,  at  the  time,  a  resident  of  France.  Maj-ence  has 
sometimes  been  considered  as  the  place  where  the  pseu- 
do-decretals were  written,  and  Riculf  or  Otgar,  arch- 
bishops of  that  city,  or  even  Benedict  Levita,  above  al- 
luded to,  as  their  author ;  but  this  seems  unlikely,  the 
more  since  Rhabanus  Maurus,  who  succeeded  Otgar  in 
847,  appears  entirely  unacquainted  with  their  existence. 
It  must  have  been  written  about  the  middle  of  the  9th 
century,  for  it  contains  the  decrees  of  the  council  held 
at  Paris  in  829,  shows  a  knowledge  of  Rhabanus  Mau- 
rus's  work  against  the  chor-bishops  written  in  847-849, 
and  was  first  made  public  at  the  Synod  of  Chiersy  in 
857.  The  history  of  this  collection  has  never  been  fully 
traced  out ;  much  may  perhaps  be  done  for  it  by  a  care- 
ful comparison  of  the  numerous  MS.  copies  of  it  which 
are  still  extant.  Among  these  copies,  one  of  the  most 
important  is  the  Codex  Vaticanus,  No.  630,  written  in 
858-867.  It  is  thouglit  that  the  Capitula  Angilramni, 
another  apocryphal  document  of  cnnon  law,  must  also 
be  considered  as  the  work  of  the  so-called  Isidore  Mer- 
cator. See,  besides  the  works  already  referred  to  under 
Decretals,  Centuriatores,  Kcdesiustica  historia,  vol. 
vi,  cap.  vii,  and  vol.  iii,  cap.  vii ;  Blondel,  Pseiido-Isido- 
rus  et  Turrianus  vapulantes ;  Van  Espen,  De  Collectio- 
ne  Isidori,  Opera,  vol.  iii ;  Zaccaria,  A  ntij'ebronio,  vol.  i, 
diss,  iii ;  Spittler,  Gesch.  des  canonischen  Rechts,  p.  243 ; 
Kunstmann,  Fragmente  iiber  Pseudo-Isidor  (Neue  Sion, 
1855);  Gfrorer,  Untersuchung.  iiber  Alter.  Ursprung  und 
Za-eck  d.  Dekretalen  d.falschen  Isidoriis  (Friburg,  1848) ; 
Same,  Gesch.  d.  Carolinger,  i,  71 ;  Rosshirt,  Zu  den  Kirch- 
enrechtlichen  Quellen  u.  z.  den  Pseudo-Isidorischen  Decre- 
talen  (Heidelberg,  1849) ;  Hoefer,  Nom.  Biog.  Generale, 
xvi,  71 ;  Milman,  Latin  Christianiti/,  ii,  370  sq. ;  Herzog, 
Real-Encyklop.  xii,  337 ;  Ilefcle,  in  "\\'etzcr  und  Welte, 
Kirchen-Lex.  viii,  859.     (J.  H .  W.) 

Isidore  of  Moscow,  a  distinguished  Russian  bish- 
op, was  born  at  Thessalouica  towards  the  close  of  the 
14th  century.  He  became  successively  archimandrite 
of  the  convent  of  St.Demitri  at  Constantinople,  coaJju- 
tor  of  the  archbishop  of  Illyria,  and,  finally  (in  1437). 
metropohtan  bishop  of  Russia.  In  this  capacity  he  at- 
tended, at  the  head  of  a  hundred  Russian  bishops  and 
priests,  the  Council  of  Florence,  at  which  the  union  of 
the  Latin  and  Greek  churches  was  effected.  See  Flor- 
ence, Council  of.  Isidore  and  Bessarion  played  the 
most  important  part  in  that  council.  In  June,  1439, 
having  fulfilled  his  task,  he  returned  to  INIoscow  to  pro- 
claim the  news.  But  the  grand  duke  Vasili,  who  was 
displeased  with  the  results  of  the  council,  had  him 
thrown  into  prison,  and  condemned  to  be  burned  alive ; 
but  on  the  day  appointed  for  the  execution  he  made  his 
escape,  and  fled  to  Rome,  where  Eugene  IV  welcomed 
him  as  a  martyr.  As  the  union  efl'ected  by  the  Council 
of  Blorence  in"  1439  was  of  very  short  duration,  Isidore 
was  selected  by  the  Roman  pontifl",  Nicholas  V,  as  mes- 
senger to  Constantinople,  to  attempt  again  a  union  of 
the  churches,  but  in  this  mission  he  failed.  Isidore  died 
at  Rome  April  27,  1463.     Having  witnessed  the  estab- 
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lishment  of  Islamism  at  Constantinople,  he  gave  an  ac- 
count of  it  in  two  letters,  one  of  which  was  pubhshed  in 
ilie  Lettres  Turques  of  Reisner,  vol.  iv ;  the  second,  which 
is  dated  Candia,  JiUv  7,  1453,  was  never  printed,  and  is 
probably  contained  in  the  Iliccardini  Library  at  I'lor- 
ence.  Some  Russian  annalists,  cspcciaUy  Nikon,  give 
extracts  of  some  of  his  sermons  and  iiiandaments.  See 
Xanammikre  sckoba  Opcoha ;  Dnrmmi  i:„sj,  Iskdia  Bib- 
lloUca,  vol  xi;  Strahl,  Der  Russisrh,  M.tmpnht  Istdor 
11.  .sv/h  Virsiirh  <].  i-ussisch-griechiavhc  Kircln  mit  il.Rd- 
ini.<,-l,-K:ilnIi.-'rlin)  zu  vereinen  (Tubiii.ux'H,  bS2:i) ;  Claco- 
nii  ct  ( ild.iiiii  r'V(B  et  Res  gestm  Pontijinim  ,t  Curdina- 
liitm  (i;oma»,  1677),  ii,  903;  Stahttu  Concilii  FlurenUni 
(Florence,  1518);  Maimbourg,  Ilistoire  dii  Schisme  des 
Grecs ;  Theiner,  Vicissitudes  de  VErjliie  en  Polofjne^  et  en 
Russie,  i,  33 ;  Hoefer,  \oia:  Bioff.  Generale,  xxvi,  73 ; 
Neale's  History  of  the  Council  of  Florence,]).  59;  Covel, 
Account  of  the  Greek  Church,  p.  117. 

Isidore  of  Pelusiuji  (or  Pelusiofa),  St.,  an  eccle- 
siastical writer,  was  born  at  Alexandria  about  the  year 
370.  He  spent  his  life  in  the  neighborhood  of  Pelusi- 
um,  in  a  monastery  of  which  he  was  abbot,  and  where 
he  practised  strict  asceticism.  He  was  a  great  admirer 
of  St.  Chrysostom,  of  whom,  according  to  some,  he  was 
a  pupil,  and  whom  he  defended  against  the  attacks  of 
the  patriarchs  of  Alexandria,  Theophilus  and  Cyril.  In 
the  controversy  waged  by  Cyril  against  Nestorius,  Isi- 
dorus  Pehisiota  favored  the  Cyrillian  party,  his  comisels 
of  moderation  contrasting  greatly  with  the  passion  and 
ambition  of  Cyril.  He  was  a  firm  adherent  to  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Greek  Church,  and  vigorously  opposed  all 
heretical  inroads.  Of  his  writings,  which  "discuss, 
with  learning,  piety,  judgment,  and  moderation,  nearlj' 
all  the  theological  and  practical  questions  of  his  age," 
there  remain  to  us  yet  a  collection  of  his  letters,  forming 
five  volumes,  though  they  are  probably  not  all  (there 
are  more  than  2000  of  them)  his  own.  These  letters  treat 
almost  all  on  the  interjiretation  of  Scripture.  The  first 
three  volumes  were  published,  with  a  Latin  translation 
and  notes,  by  J.  de  Billy  (Paris,  1585,  fol.),  and  reprint- 
ed, together  with  the  fourth  volume,  by  Conrad  Kitters- 
hausen  (Heidelb.  1G05,  fol.),  and  the  fifth  by  the  Jesuit 
Schott  (Antw.  1623,  8vo).  A  complete,  though  rather 
fault}'  edition  was  finally  published  at  Paris  in  1638, 
folio,  and  in  IMigne's  edition  of  the  fathers,  vol.  Iviii 
(Paris,  1800).  See  Photius,  Bibliothecn  (cod.  228,  232) ; 
Schrockh,  Christliche  Kirchenf/csrh.  xvii,  520,  529 ;  Heu- 
mann,  Dissertatio  de  Isidoro  I'ehi.<i<itii  <  jiis'jiu'  fpistolis 
((iiittingcn,  1737,  4to):  Fabricius.  y;//)//"///.  (■</  (I'ni'ca,^, 
480,  494;  H.  A.  Niemeyer,  JJe  Jsiil.  I'd.  riia.  ■■^criptis  et 
doctriiHi  (Halle,  1825);  Tillemont,  il/ew.  Ecclesiastiques, 
vol.  XV. ;  Du  l*in,  Nouv.  Bihl.  des  aut.  eccles.  iv,  5  sq. ; 
Ceillier,  /list,  des  aut.  sac.  xiii,  600  sq. ;  Neander,  Kirch- 
enf/esch.  ii,  2,  361  sq. ;  Schaft',  Ch.  Hist,  iii,  941 ;  Herzog, 
Reul-Kncijklop.  vii,  85 ;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biogr.  Genh-ale, 
xxvi,  57. 

Isidore  of  Seville,  or  Isinonus  Hispaliensis, 
surnamed  also  "  the  younrf  to  distinguish  him  from  Isi- 
dore of  Cordova,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  ecclesi- 
astics of  the  7th  century,  was  bom  at  Carthagena  about 
the  year  5(50  or  570.  He  was  a  son  of  Severianus  and 
Theodora,  and  brother  of  St.  Leander,  his  predecessor  in 
the  bishopric  of  Seville,  and  of  St.  P'ulgentius,  bishop  of 
Carthage.  He  was  brought  up  by  his  brother  Leander, 
and  it  was  therefore  natural  that  he  should  have  been 
favored  in  the  selection  of  a  successor  for  the  bishopric 
of  Seville,  but  it  was  not  principally  owing  to  his  rcla- 
tionshi])  to  Leander  that  he  was  honored  with  this  dis- 
tiiigiiislicd  position.  His  abilities  fully  entitled  him  to 
this  distinction.  When  he  ascended  to  the  bishopric 
the  Cot  lis  had  been  masters  of  Spain  for  a  century  and 
a  half.  The  north  and  west  of  Europe  were  shrouded 
in  moral  darkness.  Germany,  occupied  by  a  number  of 
adverse  tribes,  was  yet  given  to  idolatry  ;  Sweden,  Nor- 
way, Deimiark,  Scotland,  were  almost  unknown ;  Eng- 
land and  Ireland  had  just  received  the  first  faint  glimpse 
of  Christianity;  France  was  torn  by  the  dissensions  of 


petty  monarchs,  and  the  East  itself  was  on  the  eve  of 
the  "inroads  of  Mohammedanism.  To  counteract  these 
influences,  and  to  build  up  the  Christian  faith  among 
his  countrymen,  was  his  first  care.  To  this  end  he  es- 
tablished schools  to  properly  train  the  young,  entered 
into  closer  relations  with  the  bishop  of  Pome  (Gregory 
the  Great),  and  made  every  effort  to  bring  the  doctrinal 
and  moral  system  of  Christianity  into  harmony  with  the 
habits  and  institutions  of  those  various  races  and  na- 
tionalities which  at  that  time  composed  the  Hispano- 
Gothic  kingdom ;  and  so  successful  was  he  in  his  efforts 
that  he  is  considered  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of 
the  Church  of  Spain.  His  abilities  were  further  recog- 
nised by  his  contemporaries  in  permitting  him  to  jjre- 
side  over  the  two  Councils — half  ecclesiastical,  half  civil 
—of  Seville  (619)  and  Toledo  (Dec,  633).  On  both  oc- 
casions he  showed  great  zeal  for  the  orthodox  side,  and 
strict  opposition  to  all  heretical  manifestations;  espe- 
cially, however,  was  he  opposed  to  Arianism.  So  able 
was  the  conduct  of  Isidore  at  these  councils  that  the 
canons  of  them  may  be  said  to  have  served  as  a  basis 
even  for  the  constitutional  law  of  the  Spanish  kingdom, 
both  in  Church  and  State,  down  to  the  time  of  the  great 
constitutional  changes  of  the  15th  centurj-.  Isidore  of 
Seville  died  at  Seville  April  4,  636,  and  was  canonized 
by  the  Church  soon  after  his  death.  We  have  but  few 
particulars  of  his  Ufe  from  his  writings,  except  that  in 
a  letter,  about  the  authenticity  of  which  there  is  much 
doubt,  he  invites  some  bishop  to  join  him  in  a  synod  to 
depose  the  bishop  of  Cordova  for  luxuriousness  and 
worldliness.  The  great  reputation  which  Isidore  en- 
joyed among  his  colleagues  may  be  best  inferred  from 
the  fathers  of  the  8th  Council  of  Toledo,  who  call  him 
Doctor  egregius,  ecclesicB  catholicce  novissimum,  decus, 
pracedentibus  eetate  postremus,  doctrince  compciraiione 
non  infmus,  atque,  et  quod  majus  est, jam  sceculoriim  fni- 
torum  doctissimus,  cum  reverentia  nominandus,  Isidorus. 
According  to  the  testimony  of  his  disciple,  St.  Ildefonse, 
he  was  a  man  of  wonderful  eloquence.  The  same  au- 
thority names  him  as  the  author  of  De  Genere  Offici- 
orum  (generally  called  De  Officiis  ecclesiaslicis).  Liber 
Procemiorum  : — De  Ortu  et  Obitu  Pati-um  (sanctorum)  : 
— Liber  Synonymoi~um  (sive  lamentationis)  : — De  Natu- 
ra  rerum : — Liber  Senteniiarum : — LAher  Etymologiarum 
(Origines),  probably  the  last  work  of  Isidore.  The  first 
edition  of  his  works,  which  display  very  extensive 
learning,  and  cover  the  various  departments  of  litera- 
ture—  theological,  ascetical,  liturgical,  scriptural,  his- 
torical, philosophical,  and  even  philological — and  thus 
amply  account  for  the  admiration  of  his  contemporaries, 
was  published  bj'  Michael  Somnius  (Paris,  1580,  folio) ; 
another,  ven,-  complete,  v.-as  taken  ]irincipally  from  the 
MSS.  of  Alvar.  Gomez,  and  augmented  bv  notes  bv  J. 
B.  Perez  and  Grial  (Madrid,  1 599.  2  vols.  f(il.).  The  edi- 
tion of  James  Dubreuil  (Paris,  IGOl.  folio)  and- that  of 
Cologne  (1667)  are  taken  from  that  of  Madrid.  The 
latest,  which  is  also  considered  the  best,  is  due  to  Are- 
voli  (Rome,  1797-1803,  7  vols.  4to).  See  St.  Ildefonse, 
De  Viris  Illustribus ;  Sigebert  de  Gembloux,  De  Script. 
Ecclesiast.  (c.  55) ;  Tritheim,  De  Scrijif.  Eccles.;  M'Crie, 
Reformation  in  Spain,  p.  52  ;  Hoefer,  Kour.Biog.  Gener, 
xxvi,  57  sq. ;  Chambers,  Cyclop,  s.  v. ;  Herzog,  Real-En- 
ci/klop.  vii,  89  sq. ;  Smith,  Diet,  of  Class.  Biography,  ii, 
627  sq.     (J.H.W.) 

Isiddrus  Hispaliensis.  See  IsinoiiK  of  Se- 
ville. 

Isis  ('lfT(c),  an  Egyptian  deity,  sister  and  wife  of 
Osiris  (q.  v.),  is  called  by  the  Egyptians  Hts,  and  is  by 
them  said  to  have  been  born  on  the  4th  day  of  the  Epa- 
gomenae,  or  five  days  added  to  the  ligyptian  year  of 
360  days.  The  history  of  the  worship  of  Isis  is  very 
obscure,  all  the  information  we  possess  on  the  subject 
being  derived  from  Greek  writers.  Tradition  said  that 
her  brother  Osiris  having  married  her,  they  together 
undertook  the  task  of  civilizing  men,  and  taught  tlum 
agriculture ;  their  marriage  produced  Horns.  Their  oth- 
er brother,  Typhon,  being  at  enmity  with  them. succeed- 
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ed  once  in  surpnsing  Osiris,  murdered  him,  and  depos- 
ited the  body  in  a  box,  which  he  threw  into  the  sea 
(Nile).  Isis,  while  wandering  about  in  mourning,  seek- 
ing Osiris,  heard  that  Osiris,  before  his  departiu-e,  had 
been  enamored  with  her  sister  Nephthys,  who  had  had 
a  son,  now  abandoned  by  the  mother  for  fear  of  Typhon. 
By  the  aid  of  some  dogs  Isis  succeeded  in  discovering 
that  son,  Anubes  by  name ;  she  at  once  adopted  him, 
and  brought  him  up,  and  he  became  her  faithful  follow- 
er. In  the  mean  time,  the  box  containing  Osiris  drifted 
in  the  sea  towards  Byblos,  in  Phoenicia,  and  was  arrest- 
ed by  a  bush,  which  soon  grew  into  a  tree,  the  box  re- 
maining inclosed  in  the  wood.  The  king  of  Byblos 
caused  a  column  to  be  made  of  this  tree  for  his  palace. 
Isis  hastened  thither  to  investigate  the  rumor,  and,  to 
avoiil  recognition,  offered  her  services  to  the  queen  as 
nurse.  At  nightfall  she  put  one  of  the  children  placed 
under  her  care  in  the  fire,  to  divest  it  of  all  that  was 
mortal,  while  she  herself,  in  the  form  of  a  swallow,  flew 
around  the  column  which  contained  Osiris.  The  queen, 
seeing  her  child  in  the  fire,  cried  out  loudly,  and  thus 
deprived  him  of  immortality.  The  goddess  now  reveal- 
ed herself  amidst  thunder  and  lightning,  and  at  one 
blow  broke  down  the  column,  out  of  which  the  box  con- 
taining Osiris  fell.  This  she  carried  to  her  son  Horus, 
who  had  been  brought  up  in  Butos,  and  he  hid  it.  Ty- 
phon, however,  discovered  it,  recognised  the  body,  and 
tore  it  into  14  pieces  (according  to  others,  into  20  or  28 
pieces).  By  means  of  magic,  Isis  succeeded  in  gather- 
ing all  these  pieces  with  the  exception  of  the  genitals, 
to  replace  which  she  made  artificial  ones.  This  is  the 
reason  why  the  Egyptians  considered  the  Phallus  as  sa- 
cred. The  body  was  now  interred  at  Philas,  which  be- 
came the  principal  burial-place  of  the  Egyptians.  Osi- 
ris, however,  returned  from  Hades  to  educate  his  son, 
and  Isis  bore  him  again  another  son,  Harpocrates.  As, 
however,  she  allowed  Typhon,  who  had  been  captured 
by  Horus,  and  whom  she  was  to  have  killed,  to  escape, 
Horus  took  the  crown  from  her,  and  in  its  place  Hermes 
placed  bidls'  horns  on  her  head,  since  which  Isis  has  gen- 
erally been  represented  under  the  form  of  a  woman  with 
the  horns  of  a  cow.  Isis  was  originally  for  the  Egyp- 
tian a  personification  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  fecun- 
dated by  Osiris,  the  god  of  the  Nile.  In  after  times, 
when,  under  the  influence  of  foreign  notions,  Osiris  came 
to  be  considered  as  the  god  of  the  sun,  Isis  was  trans- 
formed into  the  goddess  of  the  moon,  and  consequently 
as  a  friendly  and  life-imparting  deity.  She  was  also 
considered  as  the  goddess  of  the  lower  world,  of  wliich 
she  was  said  to  hold  the  keys,  and  to  be  the  rider  and 
judge.  She  subsequently  came  to  be  regarfled  as  the 
ruler  of  the  sea,  the  law-giver  and  protector  of  marriage, 
the  support  of  the  state,  the  foundress  of  religion  and 
the  mysteries ;  and  she  finally  obtained  such  importance 
that  she  was  considered  by  the  philosophers  as  the  fun- 
damental principle  of  the  world,  the  divine  power  which 
is  the  cause  of  all  the  phenomenon  of  nature,  and  the 
source  of  divine  and  human  life. 

In  the  monuments  Isis  is  called  the  goddess-mother, 
the  mistress  of  heaven,  sister  and  wife  of  Osiris,  and 
nurse  of  Horus,  the  mourner  of  her  brother,  the  eye  of 
the  sun,  and  regent  of  the  gods.  In  her  terrestrial 
character  she  wears  upon  her  head  the  throne  which 
represented  her  name ;  in  her  celestial,  the  disc  and 
horns,  or  tall  plumes.  She  is  often  seen  nursing  Horus 
(q.  V.) ;  sometimes  also  with  the  head  of  a  cow  (indi- 
cating her  identity  with  the  cow  Athor,  the  mother  of 
the  sun),  having  a  ball  between  her  horns,  the  lotus  on 
the  top  of  her  head,  and  the  sistrum  in  her  hand.  She 
mostly  wore  a  cloak  fastened  on  her  bosom  by  a  knot; 
other  images  represent  her  with  a  spear,  or,  again,  with 
the  head  of  a  hawk  and  wings,  a  spear  in  her  right 
hand  and  a  snake  in  the  left,  or  with  a  flowing  mantle 
and  spreading  a  sail.  Isis  was  worshipped  throughout 
Egypt,  and  especially  at  Memphis.  There  was  an  im- 
age of  her  at  Sais  with  the  inscription,  "  I  am  the  all, 
that  has  been,  is,  and  shall  be.  and  mv  cloak  has  no 
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mortal  lifted  yet."  An  annual  festival  (jf  ten  days'  du- 
ration commemorated  the  victory  of  Isis  over  Typhon 
by  means  of  the  sistrum  :  on  this  occasion  a  solemn  fast 
was  succeeded  by  processions,  in  which  sheaves  of  wheat 
were  carried  about  in  honor  of  Isis,  etc.  After  Alexan- 
der the  Great,  the  worship  of  Isis  Avas  propagated 
throughout  all  the  countries  inhabited  by  the  Greeks ; 
in  Greece  temples  were  erected  to  her  at  Phlius,  Mega- 
ra,  Tithorea,  and  Phocis.  The  worship  of  Isis  was  also 
introduced  into  Rome  in  the  time  of  Sulla  (B.C.  8G), 
but  her  temples  were  often  closed  on  account  of  the  li- 
centiousness of  her  priests.  (Josephus  tells  a  story  about 
the  demolition  of  her  temple  at  Rome  b)'  order  of  the 
emperor  on  account  of  an  intrigue  by  one  Mundus  to  se- 
cure the  gratification  of  his  passion  for  a  Roman  matron, 
Anf.  xviii,  3,  4).  Yet,  under  the  emperors,  it  found 
credit,  and  Domitian,  Commodus,  and  CaracaUa  were 
themselves  among  her  priests.  Writers  of  those  times 
say  that  it  was  in  their  day  still  the  custom  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  to  carry  a  boat  in  solemn  procession  in 
honor  of  Isis  on  the  opening  of  spring  (jNIarch  5th). 
Hence,  in  the  Roman  calendar,  the  5th  of  March  is  des- 
ignated as  Isidis  navifjium.  As  similar  processions  were 
also  made  by  some  of  the  German  nations  in  honor  of 
their  deities,  Tacitus  claims  that  they  also  worshipped 
Isis ;  yet  her  name  nowhere  appears  among  them,  neither 
is  it  exactly  known  what  goddess  he  thus  designated. 

"  The  myth  of  Isis,  as  given  bj'  Plutarch  {I)e  Iside?), 
appears  to  be  a  fusion  of  Egyptian  and  Phoenician  tra- 
ditions, and  the  esoterical  explanations  offered  by  that 
writer  and  others  show  the  high  antiquity  and  luiintel- 
ligibility  of  her  name.  She  was  thought  to  mean  the 
cause  or  seat  of  the  earth,  to  be  the  same  as  the  Egyp- 
tian Neith  or  ^linerva,  and  Athor  or  Venus;  to  be  the 
Greek  Demeter  or  Ceres,  Hecate,  or  even  lo.  Many 
monuments  have  been  found  of  this  goddess,  and  a  tem- 
ple at  Pompeii,  and  a  h3'mn  in  her  honor  at  Antioch. 
The  representations  of  her  under  the  Roman  empire  are 
most  numerous,  Isis  having,  in  the  pantheistic  spirit  of 
the  age,  been  compared  with  and  figured  as  all  the  prin- 
cipal goddesses  of  the  Pantheon"  (Chambers,  Cyclopm- 
dia,  s.  v.). 

The  fable  was  adopted  and  incorporated  in  the  mysti- 
cism of  the  Gnostics.  Accordingly,  among  other  repre- 
sentations, we  find  a  gem  containing  a  beetle,  with  Isis 
on  the  opposite  side,  holding  two  children,  the  emblem 
of  maternal  fecundity.  See  Madonna.  On  another 
gem  the  beetle  is  not  cut  on  the  stone,  but  the  stone  is 
formed  into  the  shape  of  the  insect,  and  on  the  convex 
back  is  represented  Isis,  or  the  Egyptian  Ceres,  reclin- 
ing beside  the  Nile,  with  two  vases  of  Egyptian  corn, 
the  emblem  of  vegetable  prolirtcness,  naturally  expressed 
by  the  emblem  of  the  sun's  rays  and  the  Nile :  from  the 
head  issues  the  lotus,  and  in  one  hand  is  held  a  nilome- 
ter,  or  ]ierhaps  a  spade.  It  is  the  exact  form  of  the 
same  agricultural  instrument  as  used  at  this  day  in  the 
East.  An  amulet  of  Isis  was  held  in  great  sanctity. 
See  Egypt. 

See  Herod,  ii,  c.  59 ;  Ovid,  Metam.  ix,  776 ;  Bunsen, 
Efiypfs  Place,  i,  413 ;  Wilkinson,  ManndS  and  Cmt.  iii, 
276;  iv,  366;  Birch,  Gall.  Ant.  p.  31;  Reichel,  De  Isis 
apud  Romanes  cultu  (Berlin,  1849) ;  Pierer,  Universal 
Lexikon,  ix,  82;  Smitli,  Diet,  of  Class.  Mythol.  s.  v. 


Gnostic  Gem  of  Isis,  on  a  Scarabaeus. 

Isites,  the  name  of  a  Mohammedan  sect,  who  de- 
rive their  name  from  their  founder,  Isa-Alerdad.    They 
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hold  that  tlic  Koran  was  created,  notwithstanding  the 
opposition  of  Jlohammed  liimself  against  such  a  state- 
ment, for  he  held  tliat  it  was  eternal,  and  in  his  day 
anathematized  .-.11  who  dared  to  dissent  from  his  asser- 
tion. The  Isites,  however,  really  avow  the  same  belief, 
though  they  clothe  it  in  very  different  language.  They 
say  that  the  copy  of  the  Koran  delivered  by  the  Al- 
mighty to  his  Prophet  was  only  a  transcription  of  the 
original,  and  that  the  reference  of  eternal  could  not 
therefore  be  to  any  copy  possessed  by  man.  But  their 
real  heresy  consists  in  their  declaration  that  the  Koran 
does  not  contain  that  matchless  eloquence  which  ]Mo- 
hammedans  generally  claim  as  evidence  of  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  book.  See  Broughton,  Biblioth.  Histor.  Sac. 
i,547. 

Islam  or  Eslam  (Arab.),  the  proper  name  of  the  re- 
ligion known  as  Mohammedanism,  designates  complete 
and  entire  submission  of  body  and  soul  to  God,  his  will 
and  his  service,  as  well  as  to  all  those  articles  of  faith, 
commands,  and  ordina'ices  revealed  to  and  ordained  by 
Mohammed  his  prophet.  Islam,  the  Mohammedans  say, 
was  once  the  religion  of  all  men ;  but  wickedness  and 
idolatry  came  into  the  world  either  after  the  miurder  of 
Abel,  or  at  the  time  which  resulted  in  the  flood,  or  only 
after  Amru  Ibn-Lohai,  one  of  the  first  and  greatest  Ara- 
bian idolaters.  Every  child,  they  believe,  is  born  in  Is- 
lam, or  the  true  faith,  and  would  continue  faithful  to  the 
end  were  it  not  influenced  by  the  wickedness  of  its  par- 
ents, "  who  misguide  it  early,  and  lead  it  astray  to  Ma- 
gism  [see  Paksees],  Judaism,  or  Christianity." — Cham- 
bers, Ci/rlnpmlici,  v,  G48.     See  Mohasijiedaxism. 

Island  or  Isle  is  the  invariable  rendering  in  the 
Auth.Vers.  of  the  Heb.  word  "^X  (Sept.  v/yffoCiVulg.  in- 
sula), which  occurs  in  the  following  senses,  chiefly  in 
poetr}-:  First,  that  of  dry  or  habitable  kmd  in  opposi- 
tion to  water;  as,  "I  will  make  the  rivers  islands"  (Isa. 
xlii,  15 ;  comp.  xliii,  19 ;  Hi,  2).  Especially  is  it  a  mar- 
itime region  or  sea-coast,  like  the  East-Indian  Dsib, 
which  means  both  shore  and  island.  In  Isa.  xx,  G,  the 
isle  of  Ashdod  means  the  country,  and  is  so  rendered  in 
the  margin,  particularly  as  this  was  a  sea-shore.  In 
Isa.  xxiii,  2,  G,  "  the  isle"  means  the  country  of  Tyre, 
and  in  Ezek.  xxvii,  G,  7,  that  of  Chittim  and  Elisha, 
both  being  maritime  regions.  (In  Job  xxii,  30,  ipD— 'X 
means  the  «on-guiltless.)  In  this  sense  it  is  more  par- 
ticularly restricted  to  the  shores  of  the  INIediterranean, 
sometimes  in  the  fuller  expression  "  islands  of  the  sea" 
(Isa.  xi,  1 1),  or  "  isles  of  the  Gentiles"  (Gen.  x,  5 ;  comp. 
Zeph.  ii,  1 1),  and  sometimes  simply  as  "  isles"  (Psa.  Ixxii, 
10;  Ezek.  XX vi,  15, 18;  xxvii,  3, 35;  xxxix,  G;  Dan.xi, 
18)  :  an  exception  to  this,  however,  occurs  in  Ezek. 
xxvii,  15,  wliere  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf  are  in- 
tended. Secondly,  it  is  used  botli  in  Hebrew  and  Eng- 
lish, according  to  its  geographical  meaning,  for  an  isl- 
atul  proper,  i.  e.  a  country  surrounded  by  water,  as  in 
Jcr.  xlvii,  4,  "the  isle  (margin)  of  Caphtor,"  which  is 
probably  that  of  Cyprus.  "  The  isles  of  the  sea"  (Esth. 
X,  1 )  are  evidently  put  in  opposition  to  "  the  land"  or 
continent.  Thirdly,  the  word  is  used  by  the  Hebrews 
to  designate  all  those  countries  divided  from  Palestine 
by  water,  as  fully  described  in  Jer.  xxv.  22,  '=  the  isles 
which  are  beyond  the  sea,"  which  were  hence  regatded 
as  the  most  remote  regions  of  the  earth  (Isa.  xxiv,  15; 
xlii,  10;  lix,  18;  compare  the  expression  in  Isa.lxvi,  19, 
"  the  isles  afar  off"),  and  also  as  large  and  numerous 
(Isa.  xl,  15 ;  Psa.  xcvii.  1).  (See  J.  D.  Michaclis,  Spici- 
lefiium.  i,  131-142.)  In  Isa.  xi,  1 1,  after  an  enumeration 
of  countries  lying  on  their  own  continent,  the  words 
'•and  the  islands  of  the  sea"  are  added  in  order  to  com- 
prehend those  situate  beyond  the  ocean.  It  is  observed 
by  Sir  I.  Newton  (on  Daniel,  p.  276),  "By  the  earth  the 
Jews  understood  the  great  continent  of  all  Asia  and  Af- 
rica, to  which  they  had  access  by  land;  and  by  the  isles 
of  the  sea  they  luiderstood  the  places  to  which  they 
sailed  by  sea,  particularly  all  Europe.  (See  (iesenius. 
Thes.  Ueb.  p.  38.)— Kitto  •  Smith.    Comp.  Wu.d  Beast. 


Islands  of  the  Blessed  were,  according  to  a 
very  old  (ireek  myth,  certain  happy  isles  situated  to- 
wards the  edge  of  the  Western  Ocean,  where  the  favor- 
ites of  the  gods,  rescued  from  death,  dwelt  in  joy,  and 
possessed  everything  in  abundance  that  could  contribute 
to  it.— Cliambers,  Cycloji.  v,  G48. 

Islebians  is  the  name  by  which  the  followers  of 
John  Agricola  (q.  v.)  are  designated,  in  distinction  from 
all  other  Antinomians  (q.  v.).  The  name  is  derived 
from  their  master,  who  was  also  known  as  the  maijisler 
Islebius,  because  a  native  of  Eisleben,  also  the  birth- 
place of  Luther,  with  whom  he  was  a  contemporary. 
Sometimes  the  Islebians  are  called  Nomomachi  (q.  v.). 

Islip,  SiJiox,  an  English  prelate,  flourished  in  the 
llth  century.  But  little  is  known  of  his  early  histo- 
ry. He  became  archbishop  in  1349,  having  previous- 
ly been  canon  of  St.  Paul's,  dean  of  the  Arches,  and  a 
member  of  the  privy  council  of  the  king.  He  is  espe- 
cially celebrated  as  the  founder  of  the  college  of  Can- 
terburj'  (now  a  part  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford).  "He 
built  it,"  says  bishop  Godwin,  in  his  account  of  Islip, 
•'  and  endowed  it  with  good  possessions,  appropriating 
unto  the  same  the  parsonages  of  Pagham  and  Maj'field." 
Perhaps  more  noteworthy  still  is  his  conduct  towards 
Wickliffe,  related  by  Neander  {Ch.Hist.  v,  135-6,  where 
the  name  is  by  mistake  spelled  Islep,  and  so  even  in  the 
English  translation  by  Torrey).  Islip,  says  Neander, 
was  a  firm  friend  of  the  reformer,  and  in  13G3  showed 
his  predilections  for  Wickliffe  by  appointing  him  over- 
seer over  the  Canterbury  college,  characterizing  him 
"  as  a  man  in  whose  circumspection,  fidelity,  and  activ- 
ity he  had  the  utmost  confidence,  and  to  whom  he  gave 
this  post  on  account  of  his  honorable  deportment  and 
his  learning."  Of  course,  after  Islip's  death  in  13G6  (Apr. 
2G),  Wickliffe  was  deprived  of  his  place  (comp.  Le^vis, 
Life  of  Wickliffe,  1820,  p.  9  sq.).  See  Hook,  Ecclesias- 
tical Biography,  vi,  2G5.  .  (J.  H.  W.) 

Ismachi'ah  (Heb.  Yismah/ah' , hut  only  in  the  pro- 
longed form  Yismachya'hu,  '.1^n^p7,  supported  by  Je- 
hovah ;  Sept.  Sa^axia),  one  of  the  Levites  charged  by 
Hezekiah  with  the  superintendence  of  the  sacred  offer- 
ings under  the  general  direction  of  the  high-priest  and 
others  (2  Chron.  xxxi,  13).     B.C.  726. 

Is'niael,  a  Grsecized  form  of  the  name  Isiimael  (q. 
v.),  found  in  the  A.Y.  of  the  Apocrypha. 

1.  {'lafiai]\.')     The  son  of  Abraham  (Judith  ii,  23). 

2.  (IfffiuiiXoc)  One  of  the  priests  who  relinquished 
their  Gentile  wives  after  the  Captivity  (1  Esdr.  ix,  22). 

Ismael,  the  elder  son  of  Jaafer  Saduk,  the  sixth 
imaum,  in  a  direct  line,  from  Ali  Ben-Ali  Talcb  (who 
married  Mohammed's  daughter  Fatima,  and  founded 
the  Ali  sect,  also  known  as  Fatimites,  and  more  generally 
as  the  Shiites,  q.  v.),  was  to  have  been  the  sevcntli  imaum 
of  the  Shiites,  but,  as  he  died  during  his  father's  lifetime, 
Jaafer  appointed  as  his  successor  his  younger  son  Kau- 
zim.  This  many  of  the  Shiites  opposed,  holding  that, 
as  the  imaum  is  an  incarnate  emanation  of  the  Deity, 
only  a  descendant  of  the  direct  line  could  assume  the 
responsibilities  of  this  high  office,  and  claimed  the  dis- 
tinction for  the  sons  of  Ismael,  who  alone,  of  the  descend- 
ants of  Jaafer,  were  entitled  to  be  imaums.  This  con- 
tention caused  a  schism  among  the  Shiites  about  the  2d 
century  of  the  Hegira  (8th  century  of  our  a?ra).  and 
gave  rise  to  a  new  sect,  under  the  name  of  IS^MAEIi- 
ITES,  or  IsjiAELiAxs.  The  Abbassidre  (friends  and 
followers  of  Abbas,  the  uncle  of  Mohammed),  whose  in- 
terest it  was  to  foster  all  divisions  between  the  power- 
ful Shiites,  in  order  to  assume  the  government  them- 
selves, sided  with  the  Ismaelites.  But  the  Persians, 
among  whom  the  Ismaelites  at  first  mainly  prospered 
(generally  known  as  Talimis,  from  /o/jhh',  "learning," 
because  they  afterwards  held,  contrary-  to  the  orthodox 
IMussulmans,  that  man  can  arrive  at  the  truth  of  any- 
thing only  by  continued  study),  soon  comi.rehended  the 
designs  of  the  Abbassidw,  and'  thcv  warred  alike  agauist 
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the  Abbasside'caliphs  and  the  other  Muf^sulmans.  Mis- 
sionaries were  sent  througli  all  the  territories  settled  by 
the  followers  of  Mohammed,  at  this  time  torn  in  pieces 
bj'  scores  of  sects,  to  advocate  the  claims  of  the  house 
of  Ismael.  They  flourished  in  the  9th  and  10th  centu- 
ries under  the  name  of  Kannatiam  (q.  v.),  and  consti- 
tuted a  secret  band,  governed  by  laws  very  much  like  the 
freemasons,  admitting,  however,  some  very  dangerous 
tenets,  and  advocating  the  extirpation  of  their  enemies 
by  the  sword.  They  received  additional  strength  in 
the  11th  century  of  our  aera,  when  a  family  of  chiefs, 
through  the  means  of  superstition,  established  an  iiiHu- 
cnce  over  the  minds  of  the  Ismaelians  that  enabled 
them  for  two  centuries  to  control  the  aifairs  of  Persia. 
The  first  of  these  chiefs  was  Hussun  Subah  (from  whose 
name  the  Ismaelites  of  this  period  are  often  called  /hts- 
suni  or  Jlossoni  —  a  title,  however,  having  no  connec- 
tion [as  has  been  erroneously  supposed  by  some]  with 
the  English  word  assassin,  which  is  really  equivalent 
to  ''  hashish-eateTsf  see  Assassins),  who,  after  many 
years  of  persecution,  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  strong- 
hold, and,  there  fortifying  himself,  founded  upon  the  Is- 
maelitic  model  a  sect  of  his  own.  Besides  maintaining 
the  principles  of  the  Ismaelites  so  far  as  regarded  their 
rights  of  succession  to  the  office  of  imaum,  he  also  "  in- 
troduced many  new  tenets  more  conformable  to  the 
opinions  of  the  Siiffis,  or  pliilosophical  deists,  than  to 
those  of  orthodox  Mohammedans.  The  Koran,  he  ad- 
mitted, was  a  holy  volume;  but  he  insisted  that  its 
spirit,  and  not  its  literal  meaning,  was  to  be  observed. 
He  rejected  the  usual  modes  of  worship,  as  true  devo- 
tion, he  said,  was  seated  in  the  soul,  and  prescribed 
forms  might  disturb,  though  they  could  never  aid,  that 
secret  and  fervent  adoration  which  it  must  alwaj's  oifer 
to  its  Creator  (jNIalcolm,  from  a  Persian  ]\IS.).  But 
the  principal  tenet  which  Hussun  Subah  inculcated  was 
a  complete  and  absolute  devotion  to  himself  and  to  his 
descendants.  His  disciples  were  instructed  to  consider 
him  more  as  their  spiritual  than  their  worldly  leader. 
The  means  he  took  to  instil  this  feeling  into  their  minds 
must  have  been  powerful,  from  the  effect  which  was 
produced.  "  When  an  envoy  irom  Malik  Shah  came  to 
Allahamout,  Hussim  commanded  one  of  his  subjects  to 
stab  himself,  and  another  to  cast  himself  headlong  from 
a  precipice.  Both  mandates  were  instantly  obeyed! 
'  Go,'  said  he  to  the  astonished  envoy,  '  and  explain  to 
your  master  the  character  of  my  followers' "  (Malcolm, 
Ilisf.  of  Persia,  i,  399).  One  reason  which  may  be  as- 
signed for  this  control  of  Hussun  over  his  adherents  is 
that  he  formed  them  into  a  secret  order,  and,  besides, 
promised  them  advancement  from  one  degree  to  an- 
other, in  the  highest  of  which  a  foretaste  of  the  life  that 
is  to  come  was  given  them.  This  extraordinary  mode 
of  procuring  the  devotion  of  his  disciples  he  is  said  to 
have  produced  by  drugs.  "A  youth  who  was  deemed 
worthy,  by  his  strength  and  resolution,  to  be  initiated 
into  the  Assassin  service  was  invited  to  the  table  and 
conversation  of  the  grand  master,  or  grand  prior;  he 
was  then  intoxicated  with  hashish  (the  hemp-plant), 
and  carried  into  the  garden — a  true  Eastern  Paradise — 
where  the  music  of  the  harp  was  mingled  witli  the 
songs  of  birds,  and  the  melodious  tones  of  the  female 
singers  harmonized  with  the  murmurs  of  the  brooks. 
Everything  breathed  pleasure,  rapture,  and  sensuali- 
ty, and  this,  on  awakening,  he  believed  to  be  Paradise ; 
everything  around  him,  the  houris  in  particiUar,  con- 
tributed to  confirm  his  delusion.  After  he  had  expe- 
rienced as  much  of  the  pleasures  of  Paradise,  which  the 
Prophet  had  promised  to  the  blessed,  as  his  strength 
would  admit — after  quaflSng  enervating  delight  from  the 
ej'es  of  the  houris,  and  intoxicating  wine  from  glitter- 
ing goblets,  he  sank  into  the  lethargy  produced  by  nar- 
cotic draughts,  on  awakening  from  which,  after  a  few 
hours,  he  again  found  himself  by  the  side  of  his  supe- 
rior. The  latter  endeavored  to  convmce  him  that  cor- 
poreally he  had  not  left  his  side,  but  that  spiritually  he 
had  been  rapt  into  Paradise,  ana  had  there  enjoyed 


a  foretaste  of  the  bliss  which  awaits  the  faithful,  who 
devote  their  lives  to  the  service  of  the  faith  and  the 
obedience  of  their  chiefs.  Thus  did  these  infatuated 
youths  blindly  dedicate  themselves  as  the  tools  of  mur- 
der, and  eagerly  seek  an  opportunity  to  sacrifice  their 
lives,  in  order  to  become  partakers  of  a  Paradise  of  sen- 
sual pleasure.  What  Mohammed  had  promised  in  the 
Koran  to  the  Moslem,  but  which  to  many  might  ap- 
pear a  dream  and  mere  empty  promises,  they  had  en- 
joyed in  reality  ;  and  the  joys  of  heaven  animated  them 
to  deeds  worthy  of  hell"  (Madden,  Turkish  Emjiire,  ii, 
185,  based  on  Hammer's  Gesvh.  der  A  ssassineii).  Mal- 
colm thinks  this  an  improbable  tale,  invented  by  the 
ortliodox  Mohammedans,  who  hold  the  Assassins  in 
great  abhorrence,  because  "  the  use  of  wine  was  strictly 
forbidden  then),  and  they  were  enjoined  the  most  tem- 
perate and  abstemious  habits."  But  this  seems  to  us 
only  an  additional  reason  why  we  should  believe  it  to 
be  true ;  for  if  Hussun  used  the  hashish  to  intoxicate  his 
followers  when  their  nen-es  needed  strengthening  for 
some  atrocious  deed,  we  could  not  expect  him  to  advocate 
the  free  use  of  intoxicating  beverages.  Nay,  its  truth 
is  further  confirmed  by  the  revelations  which  the  fourth 
successor  of  Hussun  as  grand  master  made  of  the  im- 
posture. The  use  also  to  this  day  at  Constantinople 
and  at  Cairo  of  opium  with  hoibane  shows  what  an  in- 
credible charm  they  exert  on  the  drowsy  indolence  of 
the  Turk  and  the  fierj'  imagination  of  the  Arab. 

Hussun,  on  account  of  several  hill  forts  which  he 
had  seized,  "was  styled  'Sheik  el-Jebel,'  an  Arabic 
title  which  signifies  '  the  chief  of  the  mountains,'  and 
which  has  been  literally,  but  erroneously,  translated 
•  the  old  man  of  the  moun.tain' "  (Malcolm,  i.  401).  The 
Ismaelites  in  his  time  spread  extensively.  They  flour- 
ished not  only  in  Persia,  but  also  in  Syria  and  Arabia, 
until  A.D.  1253,  when  their  atrocities  became  unbeara- 
ble, and  a  general  massacre  against  them  was  inaugu- 
rated. A  command  was  issued  b}''  the  reigning  prince, 
Mangu  Khan,  in  the  fi51st  year  of  the  Hegira,"  to  exter- 
minate all  the  Ismaelites,  and  not  to  spare  even  the  in- 
fant at  its  mother's  breast.  .  .  .  Warriors  went  through 
the  provinces,  and  executed  the  fatal  sentence  without 
mercy  or  appeal.  WhercA-er  thej'  found  a  disciple  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  Ismaelites  they  compelled  him  to 
kneel  down,  and  then  cut  off  his  head.  The  whole  race 
of  Kia  Busurgomid,  in  whose  descendants  the  grand 
mastership  had  been  hereditaiy,  were  exterminated.  .  .  , 
Twelve  thousand  of  these  wretched  creatures  were 
slaughtered  without  distinction  of  age.  .  .  .  The  '  de- 
voted to  murder'  were  not  now  the  victims  of  the  or- 
der's vengeance,  but  that  of  outraged  humanity.  The 
sword  was  against  the  dagger  [the  weapon  the  Assas- 
sins most  generally  used  to  murder  their  opponents], 
the  executioner  destroyed  the  murderer.  The  seed 
sowed  for  two  centuries  was  now  ripe  for  the  harvest, 
and  the  field  ploughed  by  the  Assassin's  dagger  was 
reaped  by  the  sword  of  the  mogul.  The  crime  had  been 
terrible,  but  no  less  terrible  was  the  punishment"  (Mad- 
den, ii,  187;  comp.  Milman's  Gibbon  [Harper's  edition], 
Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  vi,  215).  But, 
with  all  these  persecutions,  they  still  struggled  on  for 
many  years,  and  even  in  our  own  day  "remains  of  the 
Ismaelites  still  exist  both  in  Persia  and  Syria,  but  mere- 
ly as  one  of  the  many  sects  ai.d  heresies  of  Islamism 
[see  MonAJiMEi)AXis:vi],  without  any  claims  to  power, 
without  the  means  of  retaining  their  former  importance, 
of  which  they  seem,  in  fact,  to  have  lost  all  remem- 
brance. The  policy  of  the  secret  state-subverting  doc- 
trine which  animated  the  followers  of  Hussun,  and  the 
murderous  tactics  of  the  Assassins,  are  equally  foreign 
to  them.  Their  writings  pre  a  shapeless  mixture  of  Is- 
maelitic  and  Christian  traditions,  glossed  over  with  the 
ravings  of  a  mystical  theology.  Their  places  of  abode 
are,  both  in  Persia  and  Syria,  those  of  their  forefathers, 
in  the  mountains  of  Irak,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  anti- 
Lebanon"  (Madden,  ii,  190, 191).  At  present  many  stu- 
dents of  Eastern  history  incline  to  the  ouinion  that 
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"  the  Druses"  (q.  v.),  generally  supposed  to  be  the  de- 
scendants of  the  Hivites,  to  whom  they  bear  some  char- 
acteristic resemblances  (comp.  Chasseaud  [a  native  of 
Syria,  and  a  very  able  scholar],  Druses  of  the  Lebanon, 
p.' 361  sq.),  "must  be  looked  upon  as  the  only  true  rep- 
resentati\-es  in  Sj-ria  of  the  Israaelian  sect  of  the  fol- 
lowers of  Ali,  from  whom  the  Assassins  are  derived'" 
(Madden,  ii,  196).  Some  also  hold  to  a  connection  of 
the  A  nMirians  with  the  Assassins,  especially  jMr.Walpole 
{Ti-nvels  in  the  farther  East  in  1850-51  [London,  2  vols. 
8vo]  ;  compare  also  his  Travels  in  the  East,  iii,  3  sq.). 
Even  in  India  the  Ismaelites  are  believed  to  have  fol- 
lowers, and  as  such  "  the  Borahs,  an  industrious  race  of 
men,  whose  pursuits  are  commercial,  and  who  are  well 
known  in  the  British  settlements  of  India,  who  still 
maintain  that  part  of  the  creed  of  Hussun  Subah  which 
enjoins  a  complete  devotion  to  the  mandate  of  the  high- 
priest"  (JIalcolm,  i,  407,  408),  are  mentioned.  See,  be- 
sides the  works  already  cited,  J.  F.  Rousseau,  Memoire 
siir  les  Ismaelis  et  les  Nosairis,  with  notes  by  De  Sacy; 
the  Kev.  Samuel  Lyde,  The  Ansireeh  and  Ishmaleeh,  a 
Visit  to  the  secret  Sects  of  Northern  Si/ria  (Lond.  1858, 
8vo) ;  'Asiatic  Researches,  xi,  43  sq.  See  also  Moham- 
JIEDAXS;  Shiites.     (J.  H.W.) 

Ismael  Haji,  a  Mussulman  reformer,  was  born  on 
the  SSth  of  Shawal,  1196  of  the  Hegira  (Sept.  11, 1781), 
in  the  village  of  Pholah,  district  of  Delhi.  Kis  family 
had  furnished  quite  a  number  of  distinguished  theolo- 
gians, and  Ismael  began  early  to  preach  and  write 
against  the  superstitious  practices  which  had  been  in- 
troduced into  the  Mohammedan  worship  in  Hindustan. 
In  1819  he  became  connected  with  Ahmed  Shah,  a  Mo- 
hammedan of  a  family  of  Syeds  of  Bareilly,  in  Upper  In- 
dia, who  was  at  this  time  attracting  a  great  deal  of  at- 
tention at  Delhi  by  superior  sanctity,  and  by  his  denun- 
ciations of  the  corrupt  forms  of  worship  then  prevalent. 
In  1822,  he  and  another  Mussulman  of  some  learning  set 
out  with  Ahmed  Shah  on  a  visit  to  Arabia  and  Turkey. 
In  all  the  great  cities  large  congregations  gathered  about 
these  new  reformers,  who  sought  to  enforce  attention  to 
the  precepts  of  the  Koran  independent  of  the  opinions 
of  tlie  high  ilignitaries  of  the  IMosIem  Church.  After 
travelling  about  for  more  than  four  years  thej'  returned 
to  Dellii,  determined  to  establish  a  theocratic  form  of 
government  in  India,  and  to  restore  Islamism  to  its 
original  simplicity.  The  reformers  inaugurated  a  gen- 
eral war  against  the  unbelieving,  and  laying  particu- 
lar stress  on  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  God,  they  soon 
succeeded  in  gaining  considerable  power  by  the"  great 
jHimber  of  their  adherents.  The  Sikhs  (q.  v.)  became 
their  chief  opponents,  and  with  them  a  protracted  strug- 
gle ensued.  Driven  from  Delhi  by  the  civil  authorities, 
they  retired  in  1827  to  Punjtar  (situated  in  the  Eusof- 
zal  hUls,  between  Peshawur  and  the  Indus),  where  thev 
found  an  ally  in  Omar,  khan  Afghan  of  Punjtar.  At 
first  these  united  forces  were  successful  in  their  wars 
against  the  Sikhs,  but  the  Afghans  soon  grew  weary  of 
these  coufiuests  for  strange  allies,  ami  Ahmed  and  Is- 
mael being  left  alone,  removed  to  the  left  bank  of  the 
Indus,  and  there,  amid  rugged  mountains,  continued  for 
a  time  the  desultory  warfare.  Early  in  IVIay,  1831,  how- 
ever, they  were  surprised  at  a  place  called  Balakot,  in 
the  mountains  of  Pahkli,  and  slain. 

Tlie  followers  of  Ahmed  and  Ismael  are  called  Thari- 
cali  MohaMmedii/dt,  and  bear  some  resemblance  in  their 
doctrines  to  the  Sunnites  (q.  v.).  Ismael  composed  for 
the  benefit  of  the  sect,  and  at  the  instigation  of  Ahmed, 
the  Tukfia  ul-Imun,  or  '•  Basis  of  the  Faith,"  in  the 
Urdu,  or  vernacular  language  of  Upper  India,  and  it  was 
printed  at  Calcutta.  "  It  is  divided  into  two  portions,  of  i 
which  the  first  only  is  understood  to  be  the  work  ot  Is- 
mael,  the  second  part  (the  Sirat  Almostukim,  puljlishod 
in  Persian  at  Cakutta,  and  translated  in  the  Jmirmtl  of 
the  Asiatic  Societi/  of  Bengal)  being  inferior,  and  the 
production  of  another  person.  In  the  preface  Ismael 
deprecates  the  opinion  '  that  the  wise  and  learned  alone 
can  comprehend  God's  Word.     God  himself  had  said  a 


prophet  had  been  raised  up  among  the  fude  and  igno- 
rant for  their  instruction,  and  that  he,  the  Lord,  had 
rendered  obedience  easy.  There  were  two  things  essen- 
tial :  a  belief  in  the  unity  of  God,  which  was  to  know 
no  other,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  Prophet,  which  was 
obedience  to  the  law.  Many  held  the  sayings  of  the 
saints  to  be  their  guide,  but  the  Word  of  God  was  alone 
to  be  attended  to,  although  the  wTitings  of  the  pious 
which  agreed  with  the  Scriptures  might  be  read  for  ed- 
ification.' The  first  chapter  treats  of  the  unity  of  God, 
and  in  it  the  writer  deprecates  the  supplication  of  saints, 
angels,  etc.,  as  impious.  He  declares  the  reasons  given 
for  such  worship  to  be  futile,  and  to  show  an  utter  igno- 
rance of  God's  Word.  '  The  ancient  idolaters  had  like- 
wise said  that  they  merely  venerated  powers  and  divin- 
ities, and  did  not  regard  them  as  the  equal  of  the  Al- 
mighty ;  but  God  himself  had  answered  these  heathens. 
Likewise  the  Christians  had  been  admonished  for  giv- 
ing to  dead  monks  and  friars  the  honor  due  to  the  Lord, 
God  is  alone,  and  companion  he  has  none;  prostration 
and  adoration  are  due  to  him,  and  to  no  other.'  Ismael 
proceeds  in  a  similar  strain,  but  assumes  some  doubtful 
positions,  as  that  Mohammed  says  God  is  one,  and  man 
learns  from  his  parents  that  he  was  born ;  he  believes 
his  mother,  and  yet  he  distrusts  the  apostle ;  or  that  an 
evil-doer  who  has  faith  is  a  better  man  than  the  most 
pious  idolater"  (Cunningham,  Ilistoi'ij  of  the  Sikhs,  p. 
190,  foot-note  f).  The  work  was  translated  m  the  Jour- 
nulofthe  Royal  Asiatic  Society  of  Great  Britain  (1852), 
xiii,  317-367.  See  Garcin  de  Tassy,  Hist,  de  la  Litt.  hin- 
doustane,  i,  251 ;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Bioyr.  Genirale,  xxvi,  81. 
(J.  H.  W.) 

Ismael  ben-Elisa,  Ha-Cohex,  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  Je\visli  Itabliis  and  theologians,  was  born 
about  A.D.  00  in  Upper  Galilee,  and  when  yet  a  child 
was  carried  as  a  captive  to  Rome  on  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem.  While  he  was  confined  in  prison  in  the 
Eternal  City,  the  Rabbis  Joshua,  Azzariah,  and  Gamaliel 
II  had  come  to  Rome  to  implore  mercy  and  pardon  for 
the  captive  Jev,-s  of  the  then  reigning  emperor  Diocle- 
tian (about  A.D.  83),  and  by  accident  passing  the  pris- 
on door  of  this  j'oung  boy.  Rabbi  Joshua  exclaimed  at 
his  door, "  Who  gave  Jacob  for  a  spoil,  and  Israel  to  the 
robbers?"  (Isa.  xlii,  24)  to  which  Ismael  ben-Elisa  gave 
this  manly  reply :  "  The  Lord,  against  whom  we  have 
sinned,  and  would  not  walk  in  his  ways,  nor  be  obedient 
unto  his  law"  (ibid.).  This  remarkable  reply  from  the 
mouth  of  Ismael  so  interested  the  celebrated  Rabbis 
in  his  behalf  that  they  vowed  to  secure  his  liberation 
before  they  should  quit  the  city.  Ismael  ben-Elisa, 
when  liberated,  placed  himself  under  the  instruction 
of  Rabbi  Joshua,  and  also  studied  imder  the  celebrated 
Simon  ben-Jochai.  At  a  later  period  we  find  Ismael 
ben-Elisa  in  Southern  Judtea,  not  far  from  the  Idumajan 
boundaries,  at  Kephar-Aziz  (Ti'X'ISS),  occupied  in 
the  cultivation  and  sale  of  the  grape.  But  while  thus 
employed  he  was  also  engaged  in  the  noble  effort  of 
maintaining  young  Jewish  maidens,  who,  by  the  desola- 
tions of  the  war,  had  been  impoverished,  and  were  suf- 
fering terribly  from  destitution.  Ismael  ben-Elisa  is 
supposed  to  have  suffered  martyrdom  during  the  perse- 
cutions so  frequent  at  that  period  (about  A.D.  121). 
His  especial  service  to  Judaism  was  the  system  of  inter- 
pretation which,  he  inaugurated  in  opposition  to  the 
system  of  Rabbi  Akiba.  The  latter  held  that  "  every 
repetition,  figure,  parallelism,  synonyme,  word,  letter, 
particle,  pleonasm,  nay,  the  very  shape,  and  everj'  or- 
nament of  a  letter  or  title,  had  a  recondite  meaning  in 
the  Scripture,  'just  as  every  fibre  of  a  fly's  wing  or  an 
ant's  foot  has  its  peculiar  significance.'  Hence  he  main- 
tained that  the  particles  TN,  na,  "^X,  and  p"i,  as  well 
as  the  construction  of  the  finite  verb  with  the  infinitive, 
e.  g.  '15::i3iTl  :jnrn,  airn  Srn,  have  a  dogmatic 
significance,  and  he  therefore  deduced  points  of  law 
from  them.  Philo  was  of  the  same  opinion  (comp.  ca- 
<pCJ(;  iiciog,  on  wepirruv  uvo/xu  ovc'tv  ri^ijaiv,  hivb  ri^iQ 
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rov  ■K^ayfiaToXoytlv  cifiv^i'iTov  (popag,  Deprofugis,  cd. 
Mangey,  p.  458),  and  he  even  deduced  from  them  eth- 
ical and  philosophical  maxims;  and  this  was  also  the 
opinion  of  the  Greek  translator  of  Ecclesiastes  in  the 
Septiiagint,  as  maj^  be  seen  from  his  anxiety  to  indicate 
the  Hebrew  particle  PS  by  the  Greek  avv,  which  has 
greatly  perplexed  the  commentators  who,  being  unac- 
quainted with  this  fact,  have  been  unable  to  account  for 
this  barbarism  and  violation  of  grammatical  propriety" 
(comp.  Ginsburg,  Comment,  on  Ecclesiastes,  p.  496).  On 
the  other  hand.  Rabbi  Ismael  ben-Ellsa  held  that  the 
Scriptures  (of  course  only  the  O.  T.),  being  a  composi- 
tion intended  for  human  ej'es  and  comprehension,  "  used 
expressions  in  their  common  acceptation,  and  that  many 
of  the  repetitions  and  parallelisms  are  simply  designed 
to  render  the  style  more  rhetorical  and  powerful,  and 
cannot,  therefore,  without  violation  of  the  laws  of  lan- 
guage, be  adduced  in  support  of  legal  deductions."  In 
accordance  with  this  theory,  he  established  thirteen  ex- 
egetical  rules,  which  are  called  T^'^12  n"ni33  Tl^b^U 
Vxy:2"n"i  'in-il.  The  thhiecii  Rules  of  R.  Ismael,  by 
which  alone,  as  he  maintained,  the  Scriptures  are  to  be 
interpreted  (Ora  niljnna  rTlimir).  Comp.  the  very 
valuable  work  of  Dr.  E.  M.  Pinner,  Talmud  Bahli  (trac- 
fat  Berachoth)  mil  deutscher  Uehersetzung,  etc.  (Berlin, 
1842,  fol.),  i,  17-20,  where  Ismael's  rules  are  given  with 
lengthy  annotations.  See  also  the  article  Miurasii. 
Rabbi  Ismael  is  also  the  reputed  author  of  a  number 
of  other  works.  The  most  important  of  these  are,  an 
allegorical  commentary  on  Exod.  xii-xxiii,  20,  called 
Krbw'O,  treating  of  the  ceremonies  prescribed  by  the 
Torah.  Numerous  editions  of  it  have  been  printed; 
the  first  at  Constantinople,  1515,  folio;  the  last,  to  our 
knowledge,  at  Wilna,  1844,  folio.  It  has  been  augment- 
ed by  notes  from  several  other  Jewish  writers,  and  was 
translated  into  Latin  by  Ugolino  {Thesaurus  Antiquifa- 
ium,  vol.  xiv)  :— ri^Din  "^p^^  (or  T|i:n  D),  a  work 
on  mystic  theolog}',  of  which  extracts  have  been  pub- 
lished' in  "iDnb  ins  (Venice,  lG01,4to;  Cracow,  1C48, 
4to),  and  in  other  works.  It  was  printed  separately  un- 
der the  title  n-.b^in  iJ^'lS  ^n-I  (Venice,  1677,  8vo; 
Zolkiew,  1833, 8vo).  It  was  also  inserted  in  parts  in  the 
edition  of  the  Zohar.  Ismael  also  wrote  a  cabalistic, 
allegorical  treatise  on  the  nature  and  attributes  of  God, 
luider  the  title  n^ip  ^^"O;  also  called  rrai'pn  'o. 
A  part  of  it  was  published  in  the  ?X^'"i  D  of  Eleazar 
ben-Jehudah  of  Worms  (Amsterd.  1701,  4to,  and  often). 
Another  small  cabalistic  treatise  on  the  shape  and  mys- 
tic value  of  letters,  under  the  title  of  tli^lTSriil  O,  was 
published  with  a  long  commentary  (Konz,  1774,  4to), 
etc.  See  Flirst,  Bill.  Judaica,  ii,  75  sq. ;  Rossi,  Dizion. 
storico  der/li  Autoi'i  Ebrei;  Zunz,  Die  Gottesdiensilichen 
Vortrage  der  Juden  (Berlin,  1832),  p.  47  sq.;  Griitz,  Ge- 
schichte  der  Juden,  iv,  G8  sq. ;  Steinschneider,  Catalor/us 
Libr.  Ilehr.  in  Biblioth.  Bodleiana,  col.  1160,  etc.;  Ben- 
Chananja  (Szegedin,  1858),  i,  122  sq.      (.J.  H.W.) 

Ismaelites.     See  Ismael. 

Isiuai'ah  (1  Chron.  xii,  4).    See  Isiimaiah,  1. 

Is'pah  (Heb.  Yishpah',  nsd^  \^roh.hald;  Septuag. 
'E(T0nx  V.  r.  'Ifd^fi),  one  of  the  "  sons"  of  Beriah,  a  chief 
Benjamite  (originally  from  the  neighborhood  of  Aija- 
lon)  resident  at  Jerusalem  (1  Chron.  viii,  16).  B.C.  ante 
588. 

Is'rael  [not /2?wZ]  (YLeb.Yisrael',\))<'y3^;  Sept. 
and  N.  T.  '\apar\\),  the  name  of  the  founder  of  the  Jew- 
ish nation,  and  of  the  nation  itself,  specially  of  the  king- 
dom comprising  the  ten  northern  tribes  after  the  schism. 

The  name  was  originally  conferred  by  the  angel-Je- 
hovah upon  Jacob  after  the  memorable  prayer-struggle 
at  Peniel  (Gen.  xxxii,  28) ;  and  the  reason  tliere  assign- 
ed is  that  the  patriarch  "  as  a  prince  had  power  (H'^lb) 
with  God  and  man,  and  prevailed"  (comp.  Gen.  xxxv. 


10;  IIos.  xii,  4).  The  etymology  is  therefore  clearly 
from  the  root  il"li!5,  with  the  frequent  adjunct  PN,  God. 
The  verb  itself  occurs  nowhere  else  than  in  the  above 
passages,  where  it  evidently  means  to  sti-ive  or  contend 
as  in  battle ;  but  derivatives  are  fomid,  e.  g.  iTlb,  a 
princess,  and  hence  applied  to  Abraham's  wife  in  ex- 
change for  her  former  name  Sarai.  The  signification 
thus  appears  to  be  that  of  a  "successful  ici-estler  -with 
God,"  a  sense  with  which  all  the  lexicographers  sub- 
stantially coincide ;  e.  g.  Gesenius  {Ileh.  Lex.  s.  v.,  and 
Thesaur.  p.  Voo^),pugnator,  i.  e.  miles  Dei ;  Winer  (Ihb. 
Lex.  p.  1026),  luctator,  i.  e. pugnator  Dei;  Fiirst  {Ileb. 
Woiierb.  s.  v.),  Gott-Beherrscher. 

1.  Jacob,  whose  history  will  be  found  under  that 
name.  Although,  as  applied  to  Jacob  personally,  Israel 
is  an  honorable  or  poetical  appellation,  it  is  the  common 
prose  name  of  his  descendants,  while,  on  the  contrarj'-, 
the  title  Jacob  is  given  to  them  only  in  poetry.  In  the 
latter  division  of  Isaiah  (after  the  39th  chapter),  many 
instances  occur  of  the  two  names  used  side  by  side,  to 
subserve  the  parallelism  of  Hebrew  poetry,  as  in  ch.  xl, 
27;  xii, 8, 14,20,21;  xlii,24;  xliii,  1, 22,  28,  etc.;  so,  in- 
deed, in  xiv,  1.  The  modern  Jews,  at  least  in  the  East, 
are  fond  of  being  named  Israeli  in  preference  to  Yahudi, 
as  more  honorable. — Kitto.     See  Jacob. 

2.  The  Israelites,  i.  e.  the  whole  people  of  Israel, 
the  twelve  tribes;  often  called  the  chikh-en  of  Israel 
(Josh,  iii,  17 ;  vii,  25 ;  Judg.  viii,  27  ;  Jer.  iii,  21) ;  and 
the  house  of  Israel  (Exod.  xvi,  31 ;  xl,  38) ;  so  also  in  Is- 
rael (1  Sam.  ix,  9) ;  and  land  of  Israel,  i.  e.  Palestine  (I 
Sam.  xiii,  19 ;  2  Kings  vi,  ,23).  Sometimes  the  whole 
people  is  represented  as  one  person :  "  Israel  is  my  son" 
(Exod.  iv,  22;  Numb,  xx,  14;  Isa.xli,8;  xlii,24;  xliii, 
1, 15 ;  xliv,  1,  5).  Israel  is  sometimes  put  emphatically 
ibr  the  true  Israelites,  the  faithful,  those  distinguished 
for  piety  and  virtue,  and  worth  v  of  the  name  (Psa.  Ixxiii, 
1 ;  Isa.  xiv,  17  ;  xlix,  3  ;  John  i,  47  ;  Rom.  ix,  6  ;  xi,  26). 
Israelites  was  the  usual  name  of  the  twelve  tribes,  from 
their  leaving  Egypt  until  after  the  death  of  Saul.  But 
in  consequence  of  the  dissensions  between  the  ten  tribes 
and  Judah  from  the  death  of  Saul  onward,  these  ten 
tribes,  among  whom  Ephraim  took  the  lead,  arrogated 
to  themselves  this  honorable  name  of  the  whole  nation 
(2  Sam.  ii,  9,  10,  17,  28  ;  iii,  10,  17  ;  xix,  40-43  ;  1  Kings 
xii,  1) ;  and  on  their  separation,  after  the  death  of  Solo- 
mon, into  an  independent  kingdom,  founded  by  Jero- 
boam, this  name  was  adopted  for  the  kingdom,  so  that 
thenceforth  the  kings  of  the  ten  tribes  were  called  kings 
of  Israel,  and  the  descendants  of  David,  who  ruled  over 
Judah  and  Benjamin,  were  called  kings  of  Judah.  So 
in  the  prophets  of  that  period  Judah  and  Israel  are  put 
in  opposition  (IIos.  iv,  15;  v,  3,  5;  vi,  10;  vii,  1 ;  viii,  2, 
3,6,8;  ix,l,7;  Amos  i,  1 ;  ii,6;  iii,  14;  Mic.i,5;  Isa.v, 
7).  Yet  the  kingdom  of  Judah  could  still  be  reckoned  as 
a  part  of  Israel,  as  in  Isa.  viii,  14,  the  two  kingdoms  are 
called  the  two  houses  of  Israel;  and  hence,  after  the  de- 
struction of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  at  Samaria,  the  name 
Israel  began  again  to  be  applied  to  the  whole  surviving 
people. — Gesenius.     See  Hebrew  ;  Israelite  ;  etc. 

3.  It  is  used  in  a  naiTower  sense,  excluding  Judah,  in 
1  Sam.  xi,  8.  It  is  so  used  in  the  famous  cry  of  the 
rebels  against  David  (2  Sam.  xx,  1)  and  against  his 
grandson  (1  Kings  xii,  16).  Thenceforth  it  was  assumed 
and  accepted  as  the  name  of  the  northern  kingdom,  in 
which  the  tribes  of  Judah,  Benjamin,  Levi,  Dan,  and 
Simeon  had  no  share.— Smith.     See  Israel,  Kingdom 

OF. 

4.  After  the  Babylonian  captivity,  the  returned  ex- 
iles, although  they  were  mainly  of  the  kingdom  of  Ju- 
dah, resumed  the  name  Israel  as  the  designation  of  their 
nation,  but  as  individuals  they  are  almost  always  de- 
scribed as  Jews  in  the  Apocrypha  and  N.  T.  Instances 
occur  in  the  books  of  Chronicles  of  the  application  of 
the  name  Israel  to  Judah  (e.  g.  2  Chron.  xi,  3 ;  xii,  6), 
and  in  Esther  of  the  name  Jews  to  the  whole  people. 
The  name  Israel  is  also  used  to  denote  laymen  as  dis- 
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tinguished  from  priests,  Levites,  and  other  ministers 
(Ezra  vi,  16;  ix,  1;  x,  25;  Neh.  xi,  3,  etc.).— Smith. 
The  twelve  tribes  of  Israel  ever  formed  the  ideal  repre- 
sentation of  the  whole  stock  (1  Kings  xviii,  30,  31 ;  Ezra 
vi,  17 ;  .Jer.  xxxi,  1,  etc.).  Hence  also  in  the  New  Test. 
"  Israel"  is  applied  (as  in  No.  2  abov.e)  to  the  true  peo- 
ple of  God,  whether  of  Jewish  or  Gentile  origin  (Rom. 
ix,  6 ;  Gal.  vi,  10,  etc.),  being,  in  fact,  comprehensive  of 
the  entire  Church  of  the  redeemed.— Fairbairn.  See 
Jews. 

ISRAEL,  KiNGDOJr  of.  The  name  Israel  (q.  v.), 
■which  at  first  had  been  the  national  designation  of  the 
twelve  tribes  collectively  (Exod.  iii,  IG,  etc.),  was,  on  the 
di\-ision  of  the  monarchy,  applied  to  the  northern  king- 
dom (a  usage,  however,  not  strictly  observed,  as  in  2 
Chron.  xii,  6),  in  contradistinction  to  the  other  portion, 
•which  was  termed  the  kingdom  of  Jiidah.  This  limita- 
tion of  the  name  Israel  to  certain  tribes,  at  the  head  of 
which  was  that  of  Ephraim,  which,  accordingly,  in  some 
of  the  prophetical  writings,  as  e.  g.  Isa.  xvii,  13  ;  Hos.  iv, 
17,  gives  its  own  name  to  the  northern  kingdom,  is  dis- 
cernible even  at  so  early  a  period  as  the  commencement 
of  the  reign  of  Saul,  and  affords  evidence  of  the  exist- 
ence of  some  of  the  causes  which  eventually  led  to  the 
schism  of  the  nation.  It  indicated  the  existence  of  a 
rivalry,  which  needed  only  time  and  favorable  circum- 
stances to  ripen  into  the  revolt  witnessed  after  the  death 
of  S  >lomon. 

I.  Causes  of  the  Division. — The  prophet  Abijah,  who 
had  been  commissioned  to  announce  to  Jeroboam,  the 
Ephraimite,  the  transference  to  him  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  kingdom  of  Solomon,  declared  it  to  be  the  pun- 
ishment of  disobedience  to  the  divine  law,  and  particu- 
larly of  the  idolatrj-  so  largely  promoted  by  Solomon  (1 
Kings  xi,  31-3.5).  But  while  this  revolt  from  the  house 
of  Daviil  is  to-be  thus  viewed  in  its  directly  penal  char- 
acter, or  as  a  divine  retribution,  this  does  not  preclude 
an  inquiry  into  those  sacred  causes,  political  and  other- 


first  establishment  of  the  monarchy  in  the  person  of 
Saul,  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  the  Ephraimites,  with 
the  other  northern  tribes  with  whom  they  were  associ- 
ated, silently  acquiesced,  they  refused  for  seven  years  to 
submit  to  his  successor  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (2  Sam.  ii, 
9-11),  anil  even  after  their  submission  they  showed  a 
disposition  on  any  favorable  opportunity  to  raise  the  cry 
of  revolt :  '•  To  your  tents,  O  Israel"  (2  Sam.  xx,  1).  It 
was  this  early,  long-continued,  and  deep-rooted  feeling, 
strengthened  and  embittered  by  the  schism,  though  not 
concurring  with  it,  that  gave  point  to  the  language  in 
which  Isaiah  predicted  the  blessed  times  of  Jlessiah : 
"  The  envy  also  of  Ephraim  shall  depart,  and  the  adver- 
saries of  Judah  shall  be  cut  off;  Ephraim  shall  not  enxy 
Judah,  and  Judah  shall  not  vex  Ephraim''  (Isa.  xi,  13). 
Indeed,  for  more  than  400  years,  from  the  time  that 
Joshua  was  the  leader  of  the  Israelitish  hosts,  Ephraim, 
with  the  dependent  tribes  of  Manasseh  and  Benjamin, 
may  be  said  to  have  exercised  undisputed  pre-eminence 
till  the  accession  of  David.  Accordingly  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  such  a  people  would  not  readily  submit 
to  an  arrangement  which,  though  declared  to  be  of  di- 
vine appointment,  should  place  them  in  a  subordinate 
condition,  as  when  God  "  refused  the  tabernacle  of  Jo- 
se]5h,  and  chose  not  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  but  chose  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  even  the  jMount  Zion  which  he  loved" 
(Psa.  Ixxviii,  67, 68).     See  Ephkaim. 

There  were  thus,  indeed,  two  powerful  elements  tend- 
ing to  break  up  the  national  unity.  In  addition  to  the 
long-continued  and  growing  jealousy  on  the  part  of  the 
Ephraimites  to  the  tribe  of  Judah,  another  cause  of  dis- 
satisfaction to  the  dynasty  of  David  in  particular  was 
the  arrangement  just  referred  to,  which  consisted  in 
the  removal  of  the  civil,  and  more  particularly  the  eccle- 
siastical government,  to  Jerusalem.  The  Mosaic  ordi- 
nances were  in  themselves  exceedingly  onerous,  and 
this  must  have  been  more  especially  felt  bj'  such  as 
were  resident  at  a  distance  from  the  sanctuan',  as  it  en- 


wise,  to  which  this  very  important  revolution  in  Israel-  !  tailed  upon  them  long  journeys,  not  only  when  attend- 
-'ish  history  is  clearly  referable.     Such  an  inquiry,  in-  j  ing  the  stated  festivals,  but  also  on  numerous  other  oc- 


deed,  will  make  it  evident  how  human  passions  and  jeal 
ousies  were  made  subservient  to  the  divine  purpose. 

Prophecy  had  early  assigned  a  pre-eminent  place  to 
two  of  the  sons  of  Jacob— Judah  and  Joseph— as  the 
founders  of  tribes.  In  the  blessing  pronounced  upon 
his  sons  i)y  the  dying  patriarch,  Joseph  had  the  birth- 
right conferred  upon  him,  and  was  promised  in  his  son 
Ephraim  a  numerous  progeny ;  while  to  Judah  promise 
was  made,  among  other  blessings,  of  rule  or  dominion 
over  his  brethren-"  thy  father's  children  shall  bow 
down  before  thee"  (Gen.  xlviii,  19,  22;  xlix,  8,  26;  comp. 
1  Chron.  V,  1,  2).  These  blessings  were  repeated  and  en- 
larged in  the  blessing  of  Moses  (Deut.  xxxiii,  7, 17). 
The  pre-eminence  thus  prophetically  assigned  to  these 
two  tribes  received  a  partial  verification  in  the  fact  that 
at  the  exodus  their  numbers  were  nearly  equal,  and  far 
in  excess  of  those  of  the  other  tribes;  and  further,  as  be- 
came their  position,  they  were  the  first  who  obtained 
their  territories,  which  were  also  assigned  them  in  the 
very  centre  of  the  land.  It  is  unneccss-uy  to  mlvert  to 
the  various  other  circumstances  wliich  (dntiihutcd  to 
the  growth  and  aggrandizement  of  these  two  trilios,  and 
which,  from  the  position  these  were  thus  enabled  to  ac- 
quire above  the  rest,  naturally  led  to  their  becoming 
^heads  of  jiarties,  and,  as  such,  the  objects  of  mutual  rival- 
ry anil  conlention.  Tiic  Ephraimites,  indeed,  from  the 
very  first,  gave  unmistakable  tokens  of  an  exceedingly 
haughty  temper,  and  preferred  most  arrogant  claims 
over  the  other  triljcs  as  regards  questions  of  peace  and 
war.  This  may  be  seen  in  their  representation  to  Gideon 
of  the  tribe  of  Jlanassch  (Judg.  viii.  1),  and  in  their  con- 
duct towards  Jephthah  (Judg.  xii,  1).  Now  if  this  over- 
bcarmg  people  resented  in  the  case  of  tribes  so  incon- 
sidcraldc  as  that  of  jManasseh  what  they  regarded  as  a 
slight,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  how  thev  must  have  evcd 
the  proceedings  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  which  was  m'ore 
especially  their  rival.     Hence  it  was.  that  while  on  the 


casions  prescribed  in  the  law.  This  must  have  been 
felt  as  a  special  grievance  by  the  Ephraimites,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  national  sanctuary  had  been  for  a 
very  long  period  at  Shiloh,  within  their  own  territory ; 
and  therefore  its  transference  elsewhere,  it  is  easy  to 
discern,  would  not  be  readily  acquiesced  in  by  a  people 
who  had  proved  themselves  in  other  respects  so  jealous 
of  their  rights,  and  not  easily  persuaded  that  this  was 
not  rather  a  political  expedient  on  the  part  of  the  rival 
tribe,  than  as  a  matter  of  divine  choice  (1  Kings  xiv, 
21).  Nor  is  it  to  be  overlooked,  in  connection  with  this 
subject,  that  other  provisions  of  the  theocratic  economy 
relative  to  the  annual  festivals  would  be  taken  advantage 
of  by  those  in  whom  there  existed  already  a  spirit  of 
dissatisfaction.  Even  within  m  limited  a  locality  as 
Palestine,  there  must  have  been  inequalities  of  climate, 
which  must  have  considerably  affected  the  seasons,  more 
particularly  the  vintage  and  harvest,  with  which  the 
feasts  may  in  some  measure  have  interfered,  and  in  so 
far  may  have  been  productive  of  discontent  betv.ecn  the 
northern  and  southern  residents.  That  there  were  in- 
conveniences in  both  the  respects  now  mentioned  would 
indeed  appear  from  the  appeal  made  by  Jeroboam  to 
his  new  subjects,  when,  for  reasons  of  state  policy,  and 
in  order  to  perpetuate  the  schism  by  making  it  religious 
as  well  as  political,  he  would  dissuade  them  from  at- 
tendance on  the  feasts  in  Judah :  '•  It  is  too  much  for 
you  to  go  up  to  Jerusalem"  (1  Kings  xii,  28) ;  and  from 
the  fact  that  he  postponed  for  a  whole  month  the  cele- 
bration of  the  feast  of  tabernacles  (ver.  32),  a  change  to 
which  it  is  believed  he  was  induced,  or  in  the  adop- 
tion of  wliich  he  was  at  least  greatly  aided,  by  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  harvest  being  considerably  later  in  the 
northern  than  in  the  southern  districts  {Pi'ct.  Bible,  note 
on  1  Kings  xii,  32). 

Again,  the  burdensome  exactions  in  the  form  of  ser- 
vice and  tribute  imposed  on  his  subjects  by  Solomon 
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for  liis  extensive  buildings,  and  the  maintenance  of  his 
splendid  and  luxurious  court,  must  have  still  further 
deepened  this  disaffection,  which  originated  in  one  or 
other  of  the  causes  already  referred  to.  It  may  indeed 
be  assumed  that  this  grievance  was  of  a  character  which 
appealed  to  the  malcontents  more  directly  than  anj'  oth- 
er; and  that  these  burdens,  required  especially  for  the 
beautifying  of  the  capital,  must  have  been  exceedingly 
disagreeable  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  provinces,  who 
did  not  in  any  way  participate  in  the  glories  in  support 
of  which  such  onerous  charges  were  required.  The  bur- 
dens thus  imposed  were  indeed  expressly  stated  to  be 
the  chief  ground  of  complaint  by  the  representatives  of 
Israel  headed  by  Jeroboam,  who,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
coronation  at  Shechem,  waited  on  the  son  of  Solomon 
with  a  view  to  obtain  redress  (1  Kings  xii,  4).  The 
long  smouldering  dissatisfaction  could  no  longer  be  re- 
pressed, and  a  mitigation  of  their  burdens  was  imperi- 
ously demanded  by  the  people.  For  this  end  Jeroboam 
had  been  summoned,  at  the  death  of  Solomon,  from 
Egypt,  whose  presence  must  have  had  a  marked  intlu- 
once  on  the  issue,  although  it  may  be  a  question  wheth- 
er Jeroboam  should  not  be  regarded  rather  as  an  instru- 
ment called  forth  by  the  occasion  than  as  himself  the 
instigator  of  the  revolt.  With  this  agrees  the  intima- 
tion made  to  him  from  the  Lord  many  years  before  by 
Ahijah  the  Shilonitc.  The  very  choice  of  Shechem, 
within  the  territories  of  Ephraim,  as  the  coronation 
place  of  IJehoboam,  may  have  had  for  its  object  the  re- 
pression of  the  rebellious  spirit  in  the  northern  tribes  by 
means  of  so  grand  and  imposing  a  ceremony. 

However  this  may  have  been,  or  in  whatever  degree 
the  causes  specified  may  have  severally  operated  in 
producing  the  revolt,  the  breach  now  made  was  never 
healed,  God  himself  expressly  forbidding  all  attempts 
on  the  part  of  Kehoboam  and  his  counsellors  to  subju- 
gate the  revolted  provinces  with  the  intimation,  "  This 
thing  is  from  me"  (1  Kings  xii,  24).  The  subsequent 
history  of  the  two  kingdoms  Avas  productive,  with  but 
slight  exceptions,  of  further  estrangement. 

II.  Extent  and  Resources  of  the  Kinydom  of  Israel. — 
The  area  of  Palestine,  even  at  its  utmost  extent  under 
Solomon,  was  very  circumscribed.  In  its  geographical 
relations  it  certainly  bore  no  comparison  whatever  to 
the  other  great  empires  of  antiquitj',  nor  indeed  was 
there  any  proportion  between  its  size  and  the  mighty 
influences  which  have  emanated  from  its  soil.  Making 
allowance  for  the  territories  on  the  shore  of  tlie  jNIedi- 
tcrranean  in  the  possession  of  the  Phoenicians,  the  area 
of  Palestine  did  not  much  exceed  13,000  square  miles. 
This  limited  extent,  it  might  be  shown,  however,  did 
the  present  subject  call  for  it,  rendered  that  land  more 
suitable  for  the  purposes  of  the  theocracy  than  if  it  were 
of  a  far  larger  area.  What  precise  extent  of  territories 
was  embraced  in  the  kingdom  of  Israel  cannot  be  very 
easily  determined,  but  it  may  be  safely  estimated  as 
more  than  double  that  of  the  southern  kingdom,  or,  ac- 
cording to  a  more  exact  ratio,  as  9  to  4.  Nor  is  it  easy 
to  specify  with  exactness  the  several  tribes  which  com- 
posed the  respective  kingdoms.  In  the  announcement 
made  by  Ahijah  to  Jeroboam,  he  is  assured  often  tribes, 
while  only  one  is  reserved  for  the  house  of  David ;  but 
this  must  be  taken  only  in  a  general  sense,  and  is  to  be 
interpreted  by  1  Kings  xii,  23  (compare  ver.  21) ;  for  it 
would  appear  that  Simeon,  part  of  Dan,  and  the  greater 
part  of  Benjamin,  owing  doubtless  to  the  fact  that  Je- 
rusalem itself  was  situated  within  that  tribe,  formed 
portion  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah  (Ewald,  Geschichte,  iii, 
409).  It  is  to  be  noticed,  however,  that  Judah  was  the 
only  independent  tribe,  and  therefore  it  might  be  spoken 
of  as  the  one  which  constituted  the  kingdom  of  the 
house  of  David.  The  ten  tribes  nominally  assigned  to 
Israel  were  probably  Joseph  (=  Ephraim  and  Manas- 
seh),  Issachar,  Zebulun,  Asher,  Naphtali,  Benjamin,  Dan, 
Simeon,  Gad,  and  Keuben,  Levi  being  intentionally  omit- 
ted; the  ten  actually  embraced  in  it  setm  to  have  been 
Ephraim,  Manasseh  (East  and  West),  Issachar,  Zebulon, 


Asher,  Naphtali,  Gad,  Reuben,  and  (in  part)  Dan.  With 
respect  to  the  conquests  of  David,  Moab  appears  to  have 
been  attached  to  the  kingdom  of  Israel  (2  Kings  iii,  4) ; 
as  much  of  Syria  as  remained  subject  to  Solomon  (see  1 
Kings  xi,  24)  wotdd  j.roljably  be  claimed  by  his  suc- 
cessor in  the  nortlicrn  kingdom;  and  Ammon,  though 
connected  with  Kehoboam  as  his  mother's  native  land 
(2  Chron.  xii,  13),  and  though  afterwards  tributary  to 
Judah  (2  Chron.  xxvii,  5),  was  at  one  time  allied  (2 
Chron.  xx,  1),  we  know  not  how  closely  or  how  early, 
with  Moab.  The  sea-coast  between  Accho  and  Japho 
remained  in  the  possession  of  Israel. 

With  regard  to  population,  again,  the  data  are  even 
more  defective  than  with  respect  to  territorial  extent. 
According  to  the  uncompleted  census  taken  in  the  reign 
of  David,  about  forty  years  previous  to  the  schism  of 
the  king<lom,  the  figliting  men  in  Israel  numbered 
800,000,  and  in  Judah  500,000  (2  Sam.  xxiv,  9) ;  but  in 
1  Chron.  xxi,  5,  6,  the  numbers  are  differently  stated  at 
1,100,000  and  470,000  respectively,  with  the  "intimation 
that  Levi  and  Benjamin  were  not  included  (comp.  xxvii, 
24).  As  bearing  more  directly  on  this  jmint.  Kiholjo- 
am  raised  an  army  of  180,000  men  out  of  Judah  and 
Benjamin  to  fight  against  Jeroboam  (1  Kings  xii,  21); 
and  again,  Ahijah,  the  son  of  Kehoboam,  with  400,000 
men,  made  war  on  Jeroboam  at  the  head  of  an  army  of 
800,000  (2  Chron.  xiii,  3).  According  to  the  general 
laws  observable  in  such  cases,  these  numbers  may  be 
said  to  represent  an  aggregate  population  of  from^^re 
and  a  half  to  six  millions,  of  which  about  one  third,  or 
two  millions,  may  be  fairlj'  arsigned  to  the  kingdom  of 
Judah  at  the  time  of  the  separation. 

Shechem  was  the  first  capital  of  the  new  kingdom  (I 
Kings  xii,  25),  venerable  for  its  traditions,  and  beauti- 
ful in  its  situation.  Subsequently  Tirzah,  whose  love- 
liness had  fixed  the  wandering  gaze  of  Sdloiimn  (Cant. 
vi,  4),  became  the  royal  residence,  if  nut  tlir  capital  of 
Jeroboam  (1  Kings  xiv,  17)  and  of  his  sucrcsscirs  (xv, 
33;  xvi,  8,  17,  23).  After  the  murder  of  Jeroboam's 
son,  indeed,  Baasha  seems  to  have  intended  to  fix  his 
capital  at  Ramah,  as  a  convenient  place  for  annoying 
the  king  of  Judah,  whom  he  looked  on  as  his  only  dan- 
gerous enemy;  but  he  was  forced  to  renounce  this  plan 
(1  Kings  iv,  17,  21).  Samaria,  uniting  in  itself  the 
qualities  of  beauty  and  fertility,  and  a  commanding 
position,  was  chosen  by  Omri  (1  Kings  xvi,  24),  and  re- 
mained the  capital  of  the  kingdom  until  it  had  gixen 
the  last  proof  of  its  strength  by  sustaining  for  three 
years  the  onset  of  the  hosts  of  Assyria.  Jezreel  was 
probably  only  a  roj'al  residence  of  some  of  the  Israel- 
itish  kings.  It  may  have  been  in  awe  of  the  ancient 
holiness  of  Shiloh  that  Jeroboam  forbore  to  pollute  the 
secluded  site  of  the  tabernacle  with  the  golden  calves. 
He  chose  for  the  religious  capitals  of  his  kingdom  Dan, 
the  old  home  of  northern  schism,  and  Bethel,  a  Benja- 
mite  city  not  far  from  Shiloh,  and  marked  out  by  history 
and  situation  as  the  rival  of  .Icrusalem. 

III.  Political  and  Rdifiioiis  J!(l<i1ions  of  the  Kinffdom 
oflsrael.^Bnt  whilst,  in  extent  of  territoiy  and  of  pop- 
idation,  and  it  might  be  shown  also  in  various  other  re- 
spects, the  resources  of  the  northern  kingdom  were  at 
the  very  least  double  those  of  its  southern  rival,  the 
latter  embraced  elements  of  strength  which  were  en- 
tirely lacking  in  the  other.  There  was  first  the  geo- 
graphical position  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  whicli  ex- 
posed its  northern  frontier  to  invasions  on  the  part  of 
Sj'ria  and  the  Assyrian  liosts.  But  more  than  this,  or 
any  exposure  to  attack  from  without,  were  the  dangers 
to  be  apprehended  from  the  polity  on  which  the  king- 
dom was  founded.  Jeroboam's  public  sanction  of  idol- 
atry, and  his  other  interferences  with  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  the  ]\Iosaic  law,  more  especially  in  the  matter 
of  the  priesthood,  at  once  alienated  from  his  govern- 
ment ail  who  were  well  affected  to  that  economy,  and 
who  were  not  ready  to  subordinate  their  religion  to  any 
political  considerations.  Of  such  there  were  not  a  few 
within  the  territories  of  the  new  kingdom.     The  Le- 
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vites  in  particular  fled  the  kingdom,  abandoning  their 
property  and  possessions :  and  so  did  many  others  be- 
sides ;  "  such  as  set  their  hearts  to  seek  the  Lord  God 
of  Israel  came  to  Jerusalem,  to  sacrifice  uiito  the  Lord 
God  of  their  fathers.  So  they  strengthened  the  king- 
dom of  .Judali"  (2  Chron.  xi,  13-1 7).  Not  only  was  one 
great  soiu-ce  of  strength  thus  at  once  dried  up,  but  the 
strongly  conservating  principles  of  the  law  were  vio- 
lently shocked,  and  the  kingdom  more  than  ever  ex- 
posed to  the  encroachments  of  the  heathenism  which 
extended  along  its  frontier. 

One  element  of  weakness  in  the  kingdom  of  Israel 
was  the  number  of  tribes  of  which  it  was  composed, 
more  especially  after  tliey  had  renounced  those  princi- 
ples of  the  Mosaic  law  which,  while  preserving  the  in- 
di\-iduality  of  the  tribes,  served  to  bind  them  together 
as  one  people.  Among  other  circumstances  unfavora- 
ble to  unity  was  the  want  of  a  capital  in  which  all  had 
a  common  interest,  and  with  which  they  were  connect- 
ed by  some  common  tie.  This  want  was  by  no  means 
compensated  by  the  religious  establishments  at  Bethel 
and  Dan.  But  it  is  in  respect  to  theocratic  and  relig- 
ious relations  that  the  weakness  of  the  kingdom  of  Is- 
rael specially  appears.  Any  sanction  which  the  usur- 
pation of  Jeroboam  may  have  derived  at  first  from  the 
announcement  made  to  him  by  the  prophet  Ahijah,  and 
afterwards  from  the  charge  given  to  Rehoboam  and  the 
men  of  Judah  not  to  fight  against  Israel,  because  the 
thing  was  from  the  Lord  (1  Kings  xii,  23),  must  have 
been  completely  taken  away  by  the  denunciations  of 
the  prophet  out  of  Judah  against  the  altar  at  Bethel  (1 
Kings  xiii,  1-10),  and  the  subsequent  announcements  of 
Ahijah  himself  to  Jeroboam,  who  failed  to  fulfil  the  con- 
ditions on  which  the  kuigdom  was  given  him  (I  Kings 
xiv,  7-lG).  The  setting  up  of  the  worship  of  the  calves, 
in  which  may  be  traced  the  influence  of  Jeroboam's  resi- 
dence in  Egypt,  and  the  consecrating  of  priests  who 
could  have  no  moral  weight  with  their  fellow-subjects, 
and  were  chosen  only  for  their  subservience  to  the  royal 
will,  were  measures  by  no  means  calculated  to  consoli- 
date a  power  from  which  the  divine  sanction  had  been 
expressly  withdrawn.  On  the  contrary,  they  led,  and 
very  speedily,  to  the  alienation  of  many  who"  might  at 
the  outset  have  silently  acquiesced  in"  the  revolution, 
even  if  they  had  not  fidly  api>roved  of  it.  The  large 
migration  which  ensued  into  Judah  of  all  who  were  fa- 
vorable to  the  former  institutions  must  still  further  have 
aggravated  the  evil,  as  all  vigorous  opposition  would 
thenceforth  cease  to  the  downward  and  destructive  tend- 
ency of  the  anti-theocratic  policy.  The  natural  result 
of  the  course  appears  in  the  fact  that  the  step  taken  by 
Jeroboam  was  never  retraced  by  any  of  his  successors, 
one  after  another  following  the  example  thus  set  to 
them,  so  that  Jeroboam  is  emphatically  and  frequently 
characterized  in  Scripture  as  the  man  "  who  made  Is- 
rael to  sin,''  while  his  successors  are  described  as  follow- 
ing in  '•  the  sin  of  Jeroboam." 

Further,  as  the  calves  of  Jeroboam  are  referable  to 
Egypt,  so  the  worship  of  Baal,  which  was  introduced  by 
Ahab,  the  seventh  of  the  Israelitish  kings,  had  its  origin 
in  the  Tyrian  alliance  formed  by  that  monarch  throirgh 
Ids  marrii  ge  with  Jezebel,  daughter  of  Ethbaal,  king  of 
Sidon.  Hitherto  the  national  religion  was  ostensiblv 
the  worship  of  Jehovah  under  the  representation  of  the 
calves ;  but  under  this  new  reign  every  attempt  was 
made  to  extirpate  tliis  worship  entirely  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  God's  prophets  and  the  subversion  of  his  altars. 
It  was  to  meet  this  new  phase  of  things  that  the  stren- 
uous agency  of  Elijah,  Elisha,  and  their  associates  was 
directed,  and  assumed  a  quite  peculiar  form  of  prophetic 
ministration,  though  still  the  success  was  but  ]mnia\  and 
temporary.     See,  however,  under  Ku.iau  and  Ei.isiia. 

IV.  Decay  and  Dissolution  of  the  Kint/dom  ofjsrael. 
—The  kingdom  of  Israel  developed  no  new  power.  It 
was  but  a  portion  of  David's  kingdom  deprived  of  manv 
elements  of  strength.  Its  frontier  was  as  open  and  as 
widely  extended  as  before,  but  it  wanted  a  capital  for 


the  seat  of  organized  power.  Its  territory  was  as  fer- 
tile and  as  tempting  to  the  spoiler,  but  its  people  were 
less  luiited  and  patriotic.  A  corrupt  religion  poisoned 
the  source  of  national  life.  While  less  reverence  attend- 
ed on  a  new  aiid  unconsecrated  king,  and  less  respect 
was  felt  for  an  aristocracy  reduced  by  the  retirement  of 
the  Levites,  the  army  which  David  found  hard  to  con- 
trol rose  up  unchecked  in  the  exercise  of  its  wilful 
strength ;  and  thus  eight  houses,  each  ushered  in  by  a 
revolution,  occupied  the  throne  in  quick  succession. 
TjTC  ceased  to  be  an  ally  when  the  alliance  was  no  lon- 
ger profitable  to  the  merchant  city.  Moab  and  Ammon 
yielded  tribute  only  while  under  compulsion.  A  pow- 
erful neighbor,  Damascus,  sat  armed  at  the  gate  of  Is- 
rael; and  beyond  Damascus  might  be  discerned  the 
rising  strength  of  the  first  great  monarchy  of  the  world. 

The  history  of  the  kingtlom  of  Israel  is  therefore  the 
history  of  its  decay  and  dissolution.  In  no  true  sense 
did  it  manifest  a  principle  of  progress,  save  only  in 
swerving  more  and  more  completely  from  the  course 
marked  out  by  Providence  and  revelation  for  the  seed 
of  Abraham ;  and  yet  the  history  is  interesting  as  show- 
ing how,  notwithstanding  the  ever-widening  breach  be- 
tween the  two  great  branches  of  the  one  community, 
the  divine  purposes  concerning  them  were  accomplish- 
ed. That  a  polity  constituted  as  was  that  of  the  north- 
ern kingdom  contained  in  it  potent  elements  of  decay 
must  be  self-evident,  even  were  the  fact  less  clearly 
marked  on  every  page  of  its  history. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  Jeroboam  carried  back 
with  him  into  Israel  the  good-will,  if  not  the  substantial 
assistance  of  Shishak,  and  this  wiU  account  for  his  es- 
caping the  storm  from  Egypt  which  swept  over  Keho- 
boam  in  his  fifth  year  (2  Chron.  xii,  2-9).  During  that 
first  period  Israel  was  far  from  quiet  within.  Although 
the  ten  tribes  collectively  had  decided  in  favor  of  Jero- 
boam, great  numbers  of  individuals  remained  attached 
to  the  family  of  David  and  to  the  worship  at  Jerusalem, 
and  in  the  three  first  years  of  Rehoboam  migrated  into 
Judah  (2  Chron.  xi,  1(5, 17).  Perhaps  it  was  not  until 
this  process  commenced  that  Jeroboam  was  worked  up 
to  the  desperate  measure  of  erecting  rival  sanctuaries 
with  visible  idols  (1  Kings  xii,  27) ;  a  measure  which 
met  the  usual  ill-success  of  profane  state-craft,  and  ag- 
gravated the  evil  which  he  feared.  Jeroboam  had  not 
sufficient  force  of  character  in  himself  to  make  a  lasting 
impression  on  his  people.  A  king,  but  not  a  founder  of 
a  dynasty,  he  aimed  at  nothing  beyond  securing  his 
present  elevation.  Without  any  ambition  to  share  in 
the  commerce  of  Tj're,  or  to  compete  with  the  growing 
power  of  Damascus,  or  even  to  complete  the  humilia- 
tion of  the  helpless  monarch  whom  he  had  deprived  of 
half  a  kingdom,  Jeroboam  acted  entirely  on  a  defensive 
policy.  He  attempted  to  give  his  subjects  a  centre 
which  they  wanted  for  their  political  allegiance,  in  She- 
chem  or  in  Tirzah.  He  sought  to  change  merely  so 
much  of  their  ritual  as  was  inconsistent  with  his  author- 
ity over  them.  But,  as  soon  as  the  golden  calves  were 
set  up,  the  priests,  and  Levites,  and  many  religious  Is- 
raelites (2  Chron.  xi,  16)  left  their  country,  and  the  dis- 
astrous emigration  was  not  eflFectually  checked  even  by 
the  attempt  of  Baasha  to  build  a  fortress  (2  Chron.  xvi, 
6)  at  Ramah.  A  new  priesthood  was  introduced  (1 
Kings  xii,  31)  absolutely  dependent  on  the  king  (Amos 
vii,  13) ;  not  forming,  as  under  the  Mosaic  law,  a  landed 
aristocracy,  not  respected  by  the  people,  and  unable 
either  to  withstand  the  oppression  or  to  strengthen  the 
weakness  of  a  king.  A  priesthood  created  and  a  ritual 
devised  for  secidar  purposes  had  no  hold  whatever  on 
the  conscience  of  the  people.  To  meet  their  spiritual 
cravings  a  succession  of  jirophots  was  raised  up,  great  in 
their  poverty,  their  |.urity,  tlKir  austerity,  their  self-de- 
pendence, their  moral  inliuencc,  but  imperfectly  organ- 
ized— a  rod  to  correct  and  check  the  civil  government, 
not,  as  they  might  have  been  under  happier  circum- 
stances, a  staff  to  support  it.  The  army  soon  learned 
its  power  to  dictate  to  the  isolated  monarch  and  disu- 
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nited  people.  Although  Jeroboam,  the  founder  of  the 
kingdom,  himself  reigned  nearly  twenty-two  years,  yet 
his  son  and  successor  Nadab  was  violently  cut  off  after 
a  brief  reign  of  less  than  two  years,  and  with  him  the 
whole  house  of  Jeroboam. 

Thus  speedily  closed  the  first  dynasty,  and  it  was  but 
a  type  of  those  which  followed.  Eight  houses,  each 
ushered  in  by  a  revolution,  occupied  the  throne  in  rapid 
succession,  the  army  being  frequentl}-^  the  prime  movers 
in  these  transactions.  Thus  Baasha,  in  the  midst  of 
the  army  at  Gibbethon,  slew  Nadab,  the  son  of  Jero- 
boam ;  and,  again,  Zimri,  a  captain  of  chariots,  slew 
Elah,  the  son  and  successor  of  Baasha,  and  reigned  only 
seven  dat/s,  diu-ing  which  time,  however,  he  smote  all 
the  posterity  and  kindred  of  his  predecessor,  and  ended 
his  own  days  by  suicide  (1  Kings  xvi,  18).  Omri,  the 
captain  of  the  host,  was  chosen  to  punish  the  usurper 
Zimri,  and  after  a  civil  war  of  four  years  he  prevailed 
over  his  other  rival  Tibni,  the  choice  of  half  the  people. 
Omri,  the  sixth  in  order  of  the  Israelitish  kings,  found- 
ed a  more  lasting  dynasty,  for  it  endured  for  forty-five 
years,  he  having  been  succeeded  by  his  son  Ahab,  of 
whom  it  is  recorded  that  he  '•  did  more  to  provoke  the 
Lord  God  of  Israel  to  anger  than  all  the  kings  of  Israel 
that  were  before  him"  (1  Kings  xvi,  33) ;  and  he,  again, 
by  his  son  Ahaziah,  who,  after  a  reign  of  less  than  two 
years,  died  from  the  effects  of  a  fall,  and,  leaving  no  son, 
was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Jehoram,  who  reigned 
twelve  years,  until  slain  by  Jehu,  the  captain  of  the 
army  at  Ramoth-Gilead,  who  also  executed  the  total 
destruction  of  the  femily  of  Ahab,  which  perished  like 
those  of  Jeroboam  and  of  Baasha  (2  Kings  ix,  9"). 

jMeanwhOe  the  relations  between  the  rival  kingdoms 
were,  as  might  be  expected,  of  a  very  unfriendly  char- 
acter. "  There  was  war  between  Kehoboam  and  Jero- 
boam all  their  days"  (1  Kings  xiv,  30) ;  so  also  between 
Asa  and  Baasha  (1  Kings  xv,  14,  32).  The  first  men- 
tion of  peace  was  that  made  by  Jehoshaphat  with  Ahab 
(1  Kings  xxii,  44),  and  which  was  continued  between 
their  two  successors.  The  princes  of  Omri's  house  cul- 
tivated an  alliance  with  the  contemporary  kings  of  Ju- 
dah,  which  was  cemented  by  the  marriage  of  Jehoram 
and  Athaliah,  and  marked  by  the  community  of  names 
among  the  royal  children.  Ahab's  Tyrian  alliance 
strengthened  him  with  the  counsels  of  the  masculine 
mind  of  Jezebel,  but  brought  him  no  further  su]iport. 

The  kingdom  of  Israel  suffered  also  from  foreign  ene- 
mies. In  the  reign  of  Omri  the  Syrians  had  made 
themselves  masters  of  a  portion  of  the  land  of  Israel  (1 
Kings  XX,  33),  and  had  proceeded  so  far  as  to  erect 
streets  for  themselves  in  Samaria,  which  had  just  been 
made  the  capital.  Further  incursions  were  checked  by 
Ahab,  who  concluded  a  peace  with  the  Syrians  which 
lasted  three  years  (1  Kings  xxii,  1),  imtil  that  king,  in 
league  with  Jehoshaphat,  king  of  Judah.  attempted  to 
wrest  Ramoth-Cjilead  out  of  their  hands,  an  act  which 
cost  him  his  life.  The  death  of  Ahab  was  followed  by 
the  revolt  of  the  IMoabites  (2  Kings  i,  4),  who  were 
again,  however,  subjugated  by  Jehoram,  in  league  with 
Jehoshaphat.  Again  the  Syrians  renewed  their  inroads 
on  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  and  even  besieged  Samaria, 
but  fled  through  panic.  In  the  reign  of  Jelui  "  the  Lord 
began  to  cut  Israel  short :  and  Hazael  smote  them  in  all 
the  coasts  of  Israel"  (2  Kings  x,  32).  Their  troubles 
from  that  quarter  increased  still  further  during  the  fol- 
lowing reign,  when  the  Syrians  reduced  them  to  the  ut- 
most extremities  (2  Kings  xiii,  7).  To  this  more  pros- 
perous days  succeeded,  with  a  reverse  to  Judah,  whose 
king  presumptuously  declared  war  against  Israel. 

Under  Jeroboam  II,  who  reigned  forty-t-wo  years,  the 
affairs  of  the  northern  kingdom  revived.  "He  restored 
the  coast  of  Israel,  from  the  entering  of  Hamath  unto 
the  sea  of  the  plain ;  ...  he  recovered  Damascus,  and 
Hamath,  which  belonged  to  Judah,  for  Israel"  (2  Kings 
xiv,  25,  28).  Damascus  was  by  this  time  probably 
weakened  by  the  advance  of  the  power  of  Assyria. 
This  period  of  prosperity  was  followed  by  another  of  a 


totally  different  character.  Jeroboam's  son  and  suc- 
cessor Zachariah,  the  last  of  the  dynasty  of  Jehu,  was 
assassinated,  after  a  reign  of  six  months,  by  Shallum, 
who,  after  a  reign  of  only  one  month,  was  slain  by  Men- 
ahem,  whose  own  son  and  successor  Pekahiah  was  in 
turn  murdered  by  Pekah,  one  of  his  captains,  who  was 
himself  smitten  by  Hoshea.  In  the  days  of  Menahem, 
and  afterwards  of  Pekah,  the  Assyrians  are  seen  extend- 
ing their  power  over  Israel;  first  under  Pul,  to  Avhom 
Menahem  paid  a  tribute  of  threescore  talents  of  silver, 
that  his  hand  might  be  with  him  to  confirm  the  king- 
dom in  his  hand  (2  Kings  xv,  19).  Now  the  Assyrians 
are  found  pushing  their  conquests  in  everj^  direction; 
at  one  time,  in  the  reign  of  Pekah,  leading  away  into 
captivity  a  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Israel  (2  Kings 
XV,  29),  and  again  coming  to  the  assistance  of  Ahaz, 
king  of  Judah,  then  besieged  in  Jerusalem  by  the  Isra- 
elites, in  conjunction  with  the  SjTians,  who  had  some- 
how recovered  their  former  ascendency.  See  Syria. 
This  interposition  led  to  the  destruction  of  Damascus, 
and  in  the  succeeding  weak  reign  of  Hoshea,  who  had 
formed  some  secret  alliance  with  Egypt  which  was  of- 
fensive to  the  Assyrian  monarch,  to  tlie  destruction  of 
Samaria,  after  a  three-years'  siege,  by  Shalmaneser,  and 
the  removal  of  its  inhabitants  to  AssjTia;  and  thus  ter- 
minated the  kingdom  of  Israel,  after  an  existence  of  253 
years.  Some  gleanings  of  the  ten  tribes  yet  remained 
in  the  land  after  so  many  years  of  religious  decline, 
moral  debasement,  national  degradation,  anarchy,  blood- 
shed, and  deportation.  Even  these  were  gathered  up 
by  the  conqueror  and  carried  to  Assj'ria,  never  again,  as 
a  distinct  people,  to  occupy  their  portion  of  that  goodly 
and  pleasant  land  which  their  forefathers  won  under 
Joshua  irom  the  heathen.  (See  Ewald,  Einleitung  in 
die  Geschichte  des  Volkes  Israel,  and  Geschichte  dts  Volkes 
Israel  his  Christus,  Getting.  1851 ;  also  Witsii,  AtKa<pv- 
\ov,  de  decern  tribuhus  Israel,  in  his  jEfjijptiaca,  p.  308 
sq. ;  J.  G.  Klaiber,  Hist,  regni  Ephraim.,  Stuttg.  1833.) 
— Fairbairn;  Kitto;  Smith. 

Y.  C/u-onoloffic<d  Difficulties  of  the  Reigns  as  compared 
with  those  of  Judah. — These  will  mostly  appear  by  a 
simple  inspection  of  the  annexed  table,  where  the  num- 
bers given  in  the  columns  headed  "  nominal"  are  those 
contained  in  the  express  words  of  Scriptiu-e.  These 
and  other  less  obvious  discrepancies  will  be  found  ex- 
plained under  the  titles  of  the  respective  kings  in  this 
Cyclopcedia,  but  it  may  be  well  here  to  recapitulate  the 
most  prominent  of  them  together. 

1.  The  length  of  Jeroboam's  reign  is  stated  in  1  Kings 
xiv,  20  to  have  been  twenty-two  years,  which  appear 
to  have  been  reckoned  from  the  same  point  as  Rehobo- 
am's  (i.  e.  in  Nisan) ;  whereas  they  were  only  current, 
since  Rehoboam's  accession  took  place  somewhat  prior 
to  that  of  Jeroboam.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  fact 
that  the  reigns  of  Rehoboam  (seventeen  years,  1  Kings 
xiv,  21),  and  Abijah  (three  years,  1  Kings  xv.  2)  were 
but  twenty  j^ears,  and  Nadab  succeeded  Jeroboam  in 
Asa's  second  year  (ver.  25).  In  like  manner  Nadab's 
two  nominal  years  (ver.  25)  are  current,  or,  in  reality, 
little  over  one  year ;  for  Baasha  succeeded  him  in  Asa's 
third  year  (verse  28,  33).  So,  again,  Baasha's  twentj'- 
four  years  of  reign  (verse  33)  must  be  reduced,  for  pur- 
poses of  continuous  reckoning,  to  twenty-three;  for 
Elah  succeeded  him  in  Asa's  twenty-sixth  year  (1  Kings 
xvi,  8).  Once  more,  Elah's  two  years  (ver.  8)  must  be 
computed  as  but  one  full  year,  for  Zimri  slew  and  suc- 
ceeded him  in  Asa's  twenty-seventh  year  (ver.  10,  15). 
The  cause  of  this  surplusage  in  these  reigns  appears  to 
be  that  at  some  point  during  the  reign  of  Jeroboam  the 
beginning  of  the  calendar  for  the  regnal  years  of  the 
IsraeUtish  reign  Avas  changed  (see  1  Kings  xii,  32,  33) 
from  the  spring  (the  Hebrew  sacred  year)  to  the  fall 
(their  older  and  secular  year\  so  that  they  overlap 
those  of  the  kings  of  Judah  by  more  than  half  a  year. 
The  reigns  of  the  line  of  Judah  must  therefore  be  taken 
as  the  standard,  and  the  parallel  line  of  Israel  adjusted 
by  it.     (The  numbers  thirty-five  and  thirtj'-six  in  2 
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COMPARATIVE  TABLE  OF  THE  CHRONOLOGY  OF  THE  KINGS 

OF  JUDAH  AND  ISRAEL. 

"Tit' 

^'St. 

Israel. 

Cmumencemeytt 

Kings 
Judah. 

Accession. 

;r 

"fj^rir 

Queen  Mother 
JM. 

Nomi- 

Real. 

Nomi- 

Real. 

Ush- 

Cli.l- 

Wi- 

C-01-- 
rect. 

Nom- 
inal. 

Real. 

Nom- 

Real. 

Nom- 
inal. 

Real. 

22 

21+ 

Jeroboam 

975 

976 

975 

973 

Rehoboara 

41 

41+ 

17 

n+ 

Naamah. 

958 

959 

957 

956-5 

Abijah 

3 

3 

18th 

18th 

Maachah. 

955 

956 

955 

953 

Asa 

41 

41 

20th 

20th 

JIaachah. 

2(1 

2d 

2 

1 

Nadab 

954 

955 

954 

951 

3d 

lid 

24 

23 

Baasha 

953 

954 

953 

950 

2oth 

26th 

2 

1 

Ehih 

930 

930 

930 

927 

27th 

27th 

7d. 

Td. 

4 

Zimri 
Tibni 

929 

930 

928 

926 
926 

31st 

31st 

12 

T 

Omri 

929 

930 

928 

922 

3Sth 

3Sth 

22 

20 

Ahab 

91.8 

919 

918 

915 

914 

915 

914 

912 

Jehoshaphat 

35 

35 

25 

25 

4th 

4th 

Azubah. 

ITth 

nth 

2 

1 

Ahaziah 

898 

S9G 

S97 

895 

ISth 

ISth 

12 

12— 

Jehoraui 

890 

895 

896 

894 

891 

SS9 

8S7-G 

Jehoram 

32 

37 

8 

3 

5th 

S-9th 

28 

23 

Jehu 

885 

884 

SS4 

Ahaziah 
(Athaliah) 

22 

22+ 

1 
6 

1 
6 

12th 

11th 

Athaliah. 

884 

883 

884 

883-2 

878 

877 

878 

877-6 

Jehoash 

7 

7 

40 

■iO- 

7th 

7th 

Zibiah. 

23d 

23d 

IT 

17- 

Jehoahaz 

856 

855 

856 

S55^ 

37th 

39th 

16 

16— 

Jehoash 

841 

839 

840 

838 

839 

837 

838 

83T 

Amaziah 

25 

25 

29 

29 

2d 

2d 

Jehoaddai]. 

15th 

15th 

41 

41 

Jeroboam  II 

825 

823 

825 

S2.3-2 

810 

SOS 

809 

808 

Uzziah 

10 

16 

52 

52 

27th 

15th 

Jecholiah. 

[tl] 

[Iiiterregnnm] 

7S2-1 

3Sth 

38th 

6  m. 

6  m. 

Zechariah 

773 

771 

772 

770 

39th 

3;)th 

im. 

Im. 

Shallum 

772 

770 

771 

770 

39th 

39th 

10 

10+ 

Meuahem 

772 

770 

771 

770-69 

50th 

5nth 

2 

2 

Pekahiah 

761 

759 

760 

759-8 

52d 

52d 

20 

20 

Pekah 

759 

757 

75S 

757-0 

758 

756 

758 

756-5 

Jofham 

25 

50 

16 

16+ 

2d 

2d 

Jeriisha. 

742 

741 

741 

740 

Ahaz 

20 

36 

16 

16 

17th 

17th 

[S] 

[Iiiterregnnm] 

737-6 

12th 

12th 

9 

Hoshea 

730 

730 

729 

729-S 

726 

726 

725 

726 

Hezekiah 

25 

25 

29 

29 

3d 

3d 

Abi. 

6th 

6th 

Samaria  takeu 

721 

721 

721 

720 

698 

697 

096 

097-6 

Manasseh 

12 

12 

55 

55 

Hephzibah. 

643 

642 

641 

642-1 

Amou 

22 

22 

2 

2 

Meshulle- 
meth. 

641 

640 

630 

640-39 

Josiah 

8 

S 

31 

31 

Jedidah. 

610 

609 

609 

Jehoahaz 

23 

23 

3  m. 

3  m. 

Hamntal. 

610 

609 

009 

609-8 

Jehoiakim 

25 

25 

11 

10+ 

Zebudah. 

599 

59S 

598 

593 

Jehoiachin 

13 

18 

3  m. 

3  m. 

Nehushta. 

599 

59S 

598 

.598 

Zedekiah 

21 

21 

11 

10-1- 

Hamutal. 

588 

587 

586 

5S8 

Jerusalem 
destroyed. 

Chroii.  XV,  19;  xvi,  1,  are  evidently  a  transcriber's  er- 
ror for  twenty-five  and  twenty-six ;  see  1  Kings  xvi,  3). 

2.  Omri's  reign  is  stated  in  1  Kings  xvi,  23  to  have 
lasted  twelve  years,  beginning,  not,  as  the  text  seems 
to  indicate,  in  Asa's  thirty-first  year,  but  in  his  twenty- 
seventh  (for  Zimri  reigned  but  seven  daj's),  since  Ahab 
siicci'cdcd  him  in  Asa's  thirty-eighth  (ver.  29),  making 
these  really  but  eleven  full  years,  computed  as  above. 
Tlic  thirty-first  of  Asa  is  meant  as  the  date  of  Omri's 
sok  or  luidisputed  reign  on  the  death  of  his  rival  Tibni, 
after  four  years  of  contest.  His  six  years  of  reign  in 
Tirzah  (same  verse)  are  dated  from  this  latter  point, 
and  are  mentioned  in  opposition  to  his  removal  of  his 
capital  at  the  end  of  this  last  time  to  Samaria  (ver.  24), 
where,  accordingly,  he  reigned  one  full  or  two  current 
years,  still  computed  as  above.  This  last-named  fact  is 
again  the  key  to  the  discrepancy  in  the  length  of  his 
successor  Ahab's  reign,  which  is  set  down  in  ver.  29  as 
twenty-two  years  "  in  Samaria ;"  for  they  date  from  the 
change  of  capital  to  that  place  (Ahab  having  probably 
been  at  that  time  appointed  viceroy),  being  in  reality 
only  a  small  fraction  more  than  twenty  years.  This 
appears  from  the  combination  of  the  residue  of  Asa's 
reign  (41  —38-3 ;  comp.  also  1  Kings  xxii,  41)  and  the 
seventeenth  of  Jehoshaphat,  when  Ahaziah  succeeded 
Ahab  (1  Kings  xxii,  51).  Ahaziah's  two  years  (same 
verse)  are  to  be  computed  as  current,  or  oiie  full  year, 
on  the  same  principle  as  above. 

Tlie  other  difficulties  relate  to  minute  textual  dis- 
cre,^ancies,  not  important  to  the  chronology ;  some  of 
them  involve  the  supposition  of  interregna.  They  will 
all  be  i'>und  f(dly  di.scussed  under  the  names  of  the  re- 
spective kings  to  whose  reigns  they  belong.  For  a 
complete  vindication  and  adjustment"  of  all  the  textual 
numbers  (sa/e  two  or  three  "luiivcrsallv  admitted  to  be 
corrupt)  by  means  of  actual  tabular  construction,  see 


the  Meth.  Quart.  lievien;  Oct.  1856,     See  also  Jud.vh, 

KiSGDO.M   OF. 

The  chronology  of  the  kings  has  been  minutely  in- 
vestigated by  Usher,  Chronologia  Sacra  (in  his  Woi-ks, 
xii,  95-144)  •  by  Lightfoot,  Order  of  the  Texts  of  the  0. 
T.  (in  Works,  i,  77-130) ;  by  Hales,  New  Analysis  of 
Chronology,  ii,  372-447  ;  by  Clinton,  Fasti  Hellenici,  iii. 
Append.  §  5;  by  H.Browne,  Ordo  Scedorum,  chap,  iv; 
and  by  Wolff,  in  the  Studien  u.  Krit.  (1858,  iv.)  See 
Chronoi.ogv. 

Israel  ben-Samuel  Magiirebi,  a  .Jewish  A\Tit- 
er  of  the  Karaitic  sect,  flourished  at  the  opening  of  the 
14th  century,  at  Kahira.  He  deserves  our  notice  as  the 
author  of  works  on  the  Jewish  laws  and  traditions,  in 
which  he  advanced  the  peculiar  theories  of  the  Kara- 
ites. Thus,  in  his  work  fllJ'^nc  Piizbil  (written  about 
130G),  he  asserts  that  the  animal,  if  killed  according  to 
law,  and  eaten  according  to  prescription,  develops  it- 
self in  man  to  a  higher  state  of  being.  The  "shochet" 
(tlie  person  killing  the  animal)  must,  however,  be  a  be- 
liever of  the  migration  of  the  souls  of  animals  into  the 
souls  of  men,  else  it  can  not  only  not  take  effect,  but 
makes  the  meat  unfit  for  food.  But  it  is  also  as  the 
interpreter  of  the  matrimonial  laws  that  he  ranks  high 
among  the  Karaites.  See  Gratz,  Gesch.  der  Juden,  vii, 
322.   ^(.T.H.W.) 

Is'raelite  (Ileb.  YisreeW,  'h)Xy:^'^,  2  Sam.  xvii, 
25;  once  [Numb.xxv,  14]  bx"^b';i  'O'^it,,  man  of  Israel, 
i.  e.  male  Israelite;  fem.  n'^>S"ipi',  "Israelitish  wom- 
an," Lev.  xxiv,  10 ;  Sept.  and  New  Test.  'IffpariXlrrif;),  a 
descendant  of  Jacob,  and  therefore  a  member  of  the  cho- 
sen nation,  for  which,  however,  the  simple  name  Iska- 
Ki,  (q.  V.)  is  oftener  employed  in  a  collective  sense,  but 
with  various  degrees  of  extension  at  different  times : 
(1.)  The  twelve  tribes   descended   from  Jacob's   sons, 


ISRAELITISH 
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ISSACHAR 


called  "Israel"  already  in  Egypt  (Exod.  Hi,  16),  and  so  ' 
throughout  the  Pentateuch  and  in  the  books  of  Joshua, 
Judges,  Samuel,  and  Kings,  often  with  the  explicit  ad- 
dition "  air  Israel.  (2.)  Tlie  larger  portion,  or  ten 
northern  tribes,  after  the  death  of  Saul  (2  Sam.  ii,  9,  10, 
17,  28),  a  distinction  that  prevailed  even  under  David 
(2  Sam.  xix,  40).  (3.)  Jlore  definitely  the  schismatical 
portion  of  the  nation  (consisting  of  all  the  tribes  but 
Judah  [including  Simeon]  and  Benjamin),  which  es- 
tablished a  separate  monarchy  at  Samaria  after  the 
death  of  Solomon  (1  Kings  xii,  19).  Seldom  does  the 
legitimate  kingdom  of  Judah  appear  in  the  sacred  nar- 
rative under  this  appellation  (2  Chron.  xii,  1 ;  xv,  17). 
{4.)  After  the  Exile,  the  two  branches  of  the  nation  be- 
came again  blended,  both  having  been  carried  away  to 
Ihe  same  or  neighboring  regions,  and  are  therefore  des- 
ignated b}'  the  ancient  title  without  distinction  in  Ezra, 
Nehemiah,  and  1  Maccabees.  Gradually,  however,  the 
name  "  Jews"  (q.  v.)  supplanted  this  appellation,  espe- 
cially among  foreigners.  (5.)  In  the  N.  Test,  the  term 
"Israel"  and  "Israelite"  is  used  of  the  true  theocracy  or 
spiritual  people  (2  Cor.  xi,  22). — Winer,  i,  617.  See  He- 
brew. 

Israeli'tish  (Lev.  xxiv,  10  sq.).     See  Israelite. 

Is'sachar,  the  name  of  two  men  in  the  Bible,  and 
of  the  descendants  of  one  of  them,  and  the  region  inhab- 
ited by  them. 

1.  The  ninth  son  of  Jacob  and  tlie  fifth  of  Leah;  the 
first  born  to  Leah  after  the  interval  which  occurred  in 
the  births  of  her  children  (Gen.  xxx,  17;  comp.  xxix, 
3.5).  He  was  born  in  Padan-Aram  early  in  B.C.  1914. 
In  (lenesis  he  is  not  mentioned  after  his  birth,  and  the 
few  verses  in  Chronicles  devoted  to  the  tribe  contain 
merely  a  brief  list  of  its  chief  men  and  heroes  in  the 
reign  of  David  (1  Chron.  vii,  1-5).  At  the  descent  into 
Egypt  four  sons  are  ascribed  to  him,  who  founded  the 
four  chief  families  of  the  tribe  (Gen.  xlvi,  13 ;  Numb. 
xxvi,  23,  25 ;  1  Chron.  vii,  1). 

Form  and  Signification  of  the  Name. — Both  are  pecul- 
iar. The  form  is  ID'IJIU'^  [i.  c.  Yissaskar';  if  pointed 
as  would  be  regular,  ^3"J">^i]  :  such  is  the  invariable 
spelling  of  the  name  in  the  Hebrew,  the  Samaritan  Co- 
dex and  Version,  the  Targums  of  Onkelos  and  Pseudo- 
Jonathan,  but  the  IMasoretes  have  pointed  it  so  as  to 
supersede  the  second  S,  "I3w"k^%  Yissa\^s'\kar' ;  Sept. 
'laauxaQ,  N.  T.  'Iffaa^^np,  josephus  IfftraxopiC  {Ant.  v, 
!,  22),  referring  to  the  tribal  territory;  Vulg.  Isachar. 
(See  (Jesenius,  Thes.  Heh.  p.  1331.) 

As  is  the  case  with  each  of  the  sons  of  Jacob,  the 
name  is  recorded  as  bestowed  on  account  of  a  circum- 
stance connected  with  the  birth.  But,  as  may  be  also 
noticed  in  more  than  one  of  the  others,  two  explana- 
tions seem  to  be  combined  in  the  narrative,  which  even 
then  is  not  in  exact  accordance  with  the  requirements 
of  the  name.  "  God  hath  given  me  my  hire  C^b,  sa- 
l-ar)  .  .  .  and  she  called  his  name  Lssachar,"  is  the  rec- 
ord; but  in  verse  18  that  "hire"  is  for  the  surrender  of 
her  maid  to  her  husband,  while  in  verse  14-17  it  is  for 
the  discovery  and  bestowal  of  the  mandrakes.  Besides, 
as  indicated  above,  the  name  in  its  original  form— Isas- 
kar  — rebels  against  this  interpretation,  an  interpreta- 
tion which,  to  be  consistent,  requires  the  form  sid)se- 
([uently  imposed  on  the  word,  Is-sachar.  Tiie  verbal 
allusion  is  not  again  brought  forward,  as  it  is  with  Dan, 
Asher,  etc.,  in  the  blessings  of  Jacob  and  Moses.  In  the 
former  only  it  is  perhaps  allowable  to  discern  a  faint 
echo  of  the  sound  of  "  lssachar"  in  the  word  shikmo — 
"  his  shoulder"  (Gen.  xlix,  15).  The  words  occur  again 
almost  identically  in  2  Chron.  xv,  7,  and  Jer.  xxxi,  16 : 
"13b  b;^=:" there  is  a  reward  for;"  A.V.  "shall  be  re- 
warded." An  expansion  of  the  story  of  the  mandrakes, 
with  curious  details,  will  be  found  in  the  Testamentum 
Isachar  (Fabricius,  Cod.  I'seudepigr.  p.  620-623).  They 
were  ultimately  deposited  "in  the  house  of  the  Lord"  (ac- 
cording to  the  same  legend),  whatever  that  may  mean. 


Tribe  of  lssachar. — Issachar's  place  during  the  Jour- 
ney to  Canaan  was  on  the  east  of  the  tabernacle,  with 
his  brothers  Judah  and  Zebuhm  (Numb,  ii,  5),  the  group 
moving  foremost  in  the  march  (x,  15),  and  having  a 
common  standard,  which,  according  to  the  Rabbinical 
tradition,  was  of  the  three  colors  of  sardine,  topaz,  and 
carbuncle,  inscribed  with  the  names  of  the  three  tribes, 
and  bearing  the  figure  of  a  lion's  whelp  (see  Targum 
Pseudo-Jon.  on  Numb,  ii,  3).  At  this  time  the  captain 
of  the  tribe  was  Nethaneel  ben-Zuar  (Numb,  i,  8 ;  ii,  5 ; 
vii,  18 ;  X,  15).  He  was  succeeded  by  Igal  ben-Joseph, 
who  went  as  representative  of  his  tribe  among  the  spies 
(xiii,  7),  and  he  again  by  Paltiel  ben-Azzan,  Avho  assist- 
ed Joshua  in  apportioning  the  land  of  Canaan  (xxxiv, 
26).  lssachar  was  one  of  the  six  tribes  who  were  to 
stand  on  Mount  Gerizim  during  the  ceremony  of  bless- 
ing and  cursing  (Deut.  xxvii,  12).  He  was  still  in  com- 
pany with  Judah,  Zebuhm  being  opposite  on  Ebal. 
The  number  of  the  fighting  men  of  lssachar  when  taken 
in  the  census  at  Sinai  was  54,400.  During  the  journey 
they  seem  to  have  steadily  increased,  and  after  the  mor- 
tality at  I'eor  they  amounted  to  64,300,  being  inferior  to 
none  but  Judah  and  Dan — to  the  latter  by  100  souls 
only.  The  numbers  given  in  1  Chron.  vii,  2,  4,  5,  prob- 
ably the  census  of  Joab,  amount  in  all  to  145,600. 

The  Promised  Land  once  reached,  the  connection  be- 
tween lssachar  and  Judah  seems  to  have  closed,  to  be 
renewed  only  on  two  brief  occasions,  which  will  be  no- 
ticed in  their  tum.  The  intimate  relation  with  Zebu- 
hm was,  however,  maintained.  The  two  brother-tribes 
had  their  portions  close  together,  and  more  than  once 
the}''  are  mentioned  in  company.  The  allotment  of  Is- 
sachar  lay  above  that  of  Manasseh.  The  specification 
of  its  boundaries  and  contents  is  contained  in  Josh,  xix, 
17-23.  But  to  the  towns  there  named  must  be  added 
Daberath  (a  Levitioal  city,  xxi,  28:  Jarmuth  here  is 
probably  the  Kemeth  of  xix,  21)  and  Ibleam  (Josh,  xvii, 
11).  The  boundary,  in  the  words  of  Josephus  (Ant.  v,  1, 
22), "  extended  in  length  from  Carmel  to  the  Jordan,  in 
breadth  to  j\Iount  Tabor."  In  fact,  it  almost  exactly 
consisted  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  or  Jezreel.  The 
southern  boundary  we  can  trace  by  En-gannim,  the 
modern  Jenin,  on  the  heights  which  form  the  southern 
enclosure  to  the  plain :  and  then  further  westward  by 
Taanach  and  jMcgiddo,  the  authentic  fragments  of  which 
still  stand  on  the  same  heights  as  they  trend  away  to 
the  hump  of  Carmel.  On  the  north  the  territory  nearly 
ceased  with  the  plain,  which  is  there  bounded  by  Tabor, 
the  outpost  of  the  hills  of  Zebulun.  East  of  Tabor,  the 
hill-country  continued  so  as  to  screen  the  tribe  from  the 
Sea  of  Galilee.  Avhile  a  detour  on  the  S.E.  included  a  part 
of  the  plain  within  the  territory  of  ]Manasseh,  near  Beth- 
shean  and  the  upper  part  of  the  Jordan  valley.  In  a 
central  recess  of  the  plain  stood  Jezreel,  on  a  low  swell, 
attended,  just  across  the  border,  on  the  one  hand  by  the 
eminence  of  ]Mount  Gilboa,  and  on  the  other  by  that 
now  called  Ed-Duhy,  or  "Little  Ilermon,"  the  latter 
having  Shunem,  Nain,  and  Endor  on  its  slopes — names 
which  recall  some  of  the  most  interesting  and  important 
events  in  the  historj-  of  Israel.     See  Tribe. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  all  the  Biblical  localities  in 
the  tribe,  with  their  approved  or  conjectural  identifica- 
tions : 


Abez, 

Town. 

Uknem  t 

Anaharath, 

do. 

[Meskarah-i  f  f 

Aneni, 

do. 

See  En-gannim. 

Aphek, 

do. 

lEl-Ftikh-]  ? 

Beih-jraii, 

do. 

See  En-gannim. 

Beth-pnzzez. 

do. 

[  licit- Jemn  ?  ? 

Beth-sheniesh, 

do. 

Kaukah-el-Uawa  ? 

Chesulloth,  or  Chisloth) 
Tabor,                          j' 

do. 

Iksal. 

Dabareh.  or  Daberath, 

do. 

Debnreh. 

En-gaiiiiiin, 
Eii-haddali, 

do. 

.Jenin. 

do. 

UinMahil]? 

Giir, 

Ascent, 

iMvkeibilelnf 

Hapharaim, 

Town, 

[EI-A/iileh]? 

Ibleam 

do. 

\_.7elameh-i  f 

Ittah-kaziD, 

do. 

\Kefr  Kcnna-^f 

Jarmuth, 

(Jo. 

See  Kamoth. 
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Map  of  the  Tribe  of  Issachar. 


("Town. 

Jezreel, 

-^  Plain, 
( Fountain 

Joknieam,  or 

Jokneam, 

Town. 

Kfdesh, 

do. 

Kibzaim, 

do. 

Kishioi), 

do. 

Maralah, 

do. 

Meroz, 

do. 

Naiu, 

do. 

Nazareth, 

do. 

Kabbith, 

do. 

Kamoth,  or  Remeth, 

do. 

Shahaziraah, 

do. 

Shihor, 

do. 

Shniiem, 

do. 

Zerin. 

Merj  Ibn-Amer. 

A  in  Zerin. 

El-Kairum. 

Kashaneh  ? 

See  Jokneam. 

See  Kf.desh, 

[Mtiieidil-]  ? 

Kcfr  Musr  f 

Ncin. 

En-Xasirah. 

ISumirieh-l  ? 
([Tell  between  Snn- 
<     dela  and  Mukei- 
(    bileb]? 

[.%arai  ? 

[EHh-Shijrah^  ? 

Solam. 

This  territory  was,  as  it  still  is,  among  the  richest 
lanil  in  Palestine.  Westward  was  the  famous  plain 
wliich  derived  its  name,  the  "seed-plot  of  God"— such 
is  the  signification  of  Jezreel— from  its  fertility,  and  the 
very  weeds  of  which  at  this  day  testify  to  its  enormous 
powers  of  production  (Stanley,"^,  and  P.  p.  348).  See 
EsDUAEi-ox ;  Jezueel.  On  the  north  is  Tabor,  which, 
even  under  the  burning  sun  of  that  climate,  is  said  to 
retain  the  glades  and  dells  of  an  English  wood  {ibid.  p. 
350).  On  the  east,  behind  .Jezreel,  is  the  opening  which 
conducts  to  the  plain  of  the  Jordan— to  that  Beth-Shean 
which  was  proverbially  among  the  Rabbis  the  gate  of 
I'aradise  for  its  fruitfiilness.  It  is  this  aspect  of  the 
territory  of  Issachar  which  appears  to  be  alluded  to  in 
the  blessing  <)f  Jacob.  The  image  of  the  "sturdy  he- 
^^"  (Ol?  "I'an)— the  large  animal  used  for  burdens  and 
field-woric,  not  the  lighter  and  swifter  she-ass  for  riding 
—"couching  down  between  the  two  stalls,"  chewing  the 
fodder  of  stolid  ease  and  quiet— is  very  ai)plicable,  not 
only  to  the  tendencies  anil  haljits,  but"to  the  very  size 
and  air  of  a  rural  agrarian  people,  while  the  sequel  of 
the  verse  is  no  less  suggestive  of  the  certain  rcsidt  of 
such  tendencies  when  unreUeved  by  any  higher  aspira- 
tions: "  He  saw  that  rest  was  good  and  the  land  pleas- 
ant, and  he  bowed  his  back  to  bear,  and  became  a  slave 
to  tribute"— the  tribute  imposed  on  him  bv  the  various 
marauding  tribes  who  were  attracted  to  his  territory  by 
the  nclMiess  of  the  crops.  The  blessing  of  Moses  com- 
pletes the  picture.     He  is  j>ot  only  "  in  tents"— in  nom- 


ad or  semi-nomad  life — but  "  rejoicing"  in  them ;  and  it 
is  perhaps  not  straining  a  point  to  observe  that  he  has 
by  this  time  begun  to  lose  his  individuality.  He  and 
Zebulun  are  mentioned  together  as  having  part  posses- 
sion in  the  holy  mountain  of  Tabor,  which  was  near  the 
frontier  line  of  each  (Dent,  xxxiii,  18,  19).  We  pass 
from  this  to  the  time  of  Deborah :  the  chief  struggle  in 
the  great  victory  over  Sisera  took  place  on  the  territory 
of  Issachar,  "  by  Taanach  at  the  waters  of  Slegiddo" 
(Judg.  V,  19) ;  but  the  allusion  to  the  tribe  in  the  song 
of  triumph  is  of  the  most  cursory  nature,  not  consistent 
with  its  having  taken  any  prominent  part  in  the  action. 
One  among  the  judges  of  Israel  was  from  Issachar-^, 
Tola  (Judg.  X,  1) — but  beyond  the  length  of  his  sway 
we  have  only  the  fact  recorded  that  he  resided  out  of 
the  limits  of  his  own  tribe — at  Shamir,  in  Jlount  Ephra- 
im.  By  Josephus  he  is  omitted  entirely  (see  Ant.  v,  7, 
()).  The  census  of  the  tribe  taken  in  the  reign  of  David 
has  already  been  alluded  to.  It  is  contained  in  1  Chron. 
vii,  1-5,  and  an  expression  occurs  in  it  which  testifies  to 
the  nomadic  tendencies  above  noticed.  Out  of  the 
whole  number  of  the  tribe  no  less  than  36,000  were  ma- 
rauding mercenary  troops — "bands"  (Di'l^"'?)— ^  t^""™ 
applied  to  no  other  tribe  in  this  enumeration,  though 
elsewhere  to  Gad,  and  uniformly  to  the  irregular  bodies 
of  the  Bedouin  nations  round  Israel.  This  was  proba- 
bly at  the  close  of  David's  reign.  Thirty  years  before, 
when  two  hundred  of  the  head  men  of  the  tribe  had 
gone  to  Hebron  to  assist  in  making  Da\id  king  over 
the  entire  realm,  different  qualifications  are  noted  in 
them — they  "  had  understanding  of  the  times  to  know 
what  Israel  ought  to  do  .  .  .  and  all  their  brethren 
were  at  their  commandment,"  To  what  this  "  under- 
standing of  the  times"  was  we  have  no  clew  (see  Dey- 
ling,  Obsei-v.  i,  160  sq.).  By  the  later  Jewish  interpret- 
ers it  is  explained  as  skill  in  ascertaining  the  periods 
of  the  sun  and  moon,  the  intercalation  of  months,  and 
dates  of  solemn  feasts,  and  the  interpretation  of  the 
signs  of  the  heavens  (Targum,  ad  loc. ;  Jerome,  Quasi. 
Ileh.).  Josephus  {Ant.  vii,  2,  2)  gives  it  as  "knowing 
the  things  that  were  to  happen ;"  and  he  adds  that  the 
armed  men  who  came  with  these  leaders  were  20,000. 
One  of  the  wise  men  of  Issachar,  according  to  an  old 
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Jewish  tradition  preserved  by  Jerome  (Quwsf.  Ileh.  on 
2  Chron.  xvii,  16),  was  Amasiah,  son  of  Zichri,  who, 
with  200,000  men,  offered  himself  to  Jehovah  in  the 
service  of  Jehoshaphat  (2  Chron.  xvii,  IG) ;  but  this  is 
very  questionable,  as  the  movement  appears  to  have 
been  confined  to  Judah  and  Benjamin.  The  ruler  of 
the  tribe  at  this  time  was  Omri,  of  the  great  family  of 
Michael  (1  Chron.  xxvii,  18 ;  compare  vii,  3).  May  he 
not  have  been  the  forefather  of  the  king  of  Israel  of  the 
same  name — the  founder  of  the  "  house  of  Omri"  and  of 
the  "  house  of  Ahab,"  the  builder  of  Samaria,  possibly 
on  the  same  hiU  of  Shamir  on  which  the  Issacharite 
judge,  Tola,  had  formerly  held  his  court  ?  But,  whether 
this  was  so  or  not,  at  any  rate  one  dynasty  of  the  Is- 
raelitish  kings  was  Issacharite.  Baasha,  the  son  of  Ahi- 
jah,  of  the  honse  of  Issachar,  a  member  of  the  army 
with  which  Nadab  and  all  Israel  were  besieging  Gibbe- 
thon,  apparently  not  of  any  standing  in  the  tribe  (com- 
pare 1  Kings  xvi,  2),  slew  the  king,  and  himself  momit- 
ed  the  throne  (1  Ivings  xv,  27,  etc.).  He  was  evidently 
a  fierce  and  warlike  man  (xvi,  29;  1  Cliron.  xvi,  1),  and 
an  idolater  like  Jeroboam.  The  Issacharite  dynasty 
lasted  during  the  twenty-four  years  of  his  reign  and  the 
two  of  his  son  Elah.  At  the  end  of  that  time  it  was 
wrested  from  him  by  the  same  means  that  his  father 
had  acciuired  it,  and  Zimri,  the  new  king,  commenced 
his  reign  by  a  massacre  of  the  whole  kindred  and  con- 
nections of  Baasha — he  left  him  '•  not  even  so  much  as 
a  boy"  (xvi,  11). 

Distant  as  Jezreel  was  from  Jerusalem,  the  inhabi- 
tants took  part  in  the  Passover  witli  which  Hezekiah 
sanctified  the  opening  of  his  reign.  On  that  memora- 
ble occasion  a  multitude  of  the  people  from  the  north- 
ern tribes,  and  among  them  from  Issachar,  although  so 
long  estranged  from  the  worship  of  Jehovah  as  to  have 
forgotten  how  to  make  the  necessary  purifications,  j'et 
by  the  enlightened  piety  of  Hezekiah  were  allowed  to 
keep  the  feast ;  and  they  did  keep  it  seven  days  with 
great  gladness — with  such  tumidtuous  joy  as  had  not 
been  known  since  the  time  of  Solomon,  when  the  whole 
land  was  one.  Nor  did  they  sppnrate  till  the  occasion 
had  been  signalized  by  an  immense  destruction  of  idol- 
atrous altars  and  symbols,  "  in  Judah  and  Benjamin,  in 
Ephraim  and  jManasseh,"  up  to  the  verj'^  confines  of  Is- 
sachar's  own  land — and  then  "  all  the  children  of  Israel 
returned  everj'  man  to  his  possession  into  their  own  cit- 
ies" (2  Chron.  xxxi,  1).  Within  five  3'ears  from  this 
date  Shalmaneser,  king  of  Assyri.-?,  had  invaded  the 
north  of  Palestine,  and  after  three  years'  siege  had  taken 
Samaria,  and,  with  the  rest  of  Israel,  had  carried  Issa- 
char away  to  his  distant  dominions.  The  only  other 
scriptural  allusion  to  the  tribe  is  that,  with  the  rest  of 
their  brethren  of  all  the  tribes  of  the  children  of  Israel 
(Dan  only  excepted),  the  twelve  thousand  of  the  tribe 
of  Issachar  shall  be  sealed  in  their  foreheads  (Rev.  vii, 
7).— Smith. 

2.  A  Korhite  Levite,  one  of  the  door-keepers  (A.  V. 
"porters")  of  the  house  of  Jehovah,  seventh  son  of 
Obed-Edom  (1  Chron.  xxvi,  5).     B.C.  1014. 

Issendoi'p,  Hendrik,  belonged  to  the  Evangelical 
Lutherans  of  Holland.  He  Avas  called  m  1723  to  the 
charge  of  a  Lutheran  church  at  Purmerend.  In  1737 
bodily  infirmities  rendered  a  colleague  necessarj'.  In 
1743  he  resigned  his  charge.  Though  obliged  to  desist 
from  his  ministerial  work,  he  rendered  himself  eminent- 
Ij'  useful  to  his  denomination  by  presenting  to  the  Dutch 
a  translation  of  some  three  or  four  lunulred  German 
hymns.  See  Glasius,  Godgeleerd  Xedolaitih  ii.  lOG  sq. ; 
also  Geschiedenis  van  het  godsdiensti;;  Gtzawj  bij  de  Lu- 
therschen   in  de  Xedeiianden  door.     (J.  P.  W.) 

Isserlein,  Israel  bex-Petachya,  a  Jewish  Rabbi 
of  great  distinction  among  Jewish  scholars  in  the  15th 
century,  and  one  of  the  representatives  of  truly  learn- 
ed German  synagogal  teachers,  flourished  about  1427- 
1470.  At  first  he  was  settled  over  a  congregation  at 
Marburg ;  later  he  removed  to  Neustadt,  near  Vieima. 


Isserlein  was  a  very  liberal-minded  Jew,  and  did  much 
by  his  influence  to  advance  the  standing  of  Jewish 
scholarship  in  his  day.  More  particularly  was  his  in- 
fluence felt  in  the  theological  schools  of  his  Hebrew 
brethren  all  over  German}-.  From  the  most  distant 
parts  of  Europe  students  flocked  to  the  schools  at  Er- 
furt, Nuremburg,  Regensburg,  and  Prague,  where  the 
Talmud  was  expounded  in  a  most  masterly  manner 
(comp.  Zunz,  Zur  Gesch.  it.  Lit.  p.  1G7  sq.).  According 
to  Jost  (Gesch.  d.  Jiidenthums  it.  s.  Sekten,  iii,  116),  Isser- 
lein died  obscurely  in  1452,  but  this  seems  improbable, 
as  Fiirst  has  evidence  of  Isserlcin's  activity  in  1457. 
His  works  are  '^iin  rr^npi  ni'b,  a  collection  of  354 
opinions  on  the  different  fields  of  Rabbinism  (Venice, 
1519,  4to;  Fiirth,  1778,4to):— D''3r=!l  n"'pas,  on  the 
Halachoth  (Venice,  1519,  4to,  andVften;  FUrth,  1778, 
4to)  :—nn'inn  hv  ^dSb  Qi-i^Xa,  or  Expositions  on 
Rashi's  Commentary  to  the  Pentateuch  (Venice,  1519, 
4to,  and  often) :— Xnsil  "^yj^:}  'db  Di"|!lX3,  or  Com- 
mentary on  the  Book  Sha'are  Dura  of  Isaac  Duran  (Ven- 
ice, 1548, 4to,  and  often) ;  etc.  See  Griitz,  GescJi.  d.  Ju- 
den,  viii,  220  sq. ;  ¥ mst.  Biblioth.  Jitd.  ii,  Ibi;  Frankel, 
Israel  Isserlein  (Lib.  d.  Or.  1847),  c.  675-678.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Isserles,  Mose  ben-Israel,  a  celebrated  Polish 
Rablii,  was  bom  at  Cracow  in  1520.  The  son  of  a  very 
wealthy  man,  and  a  relative  of  the  distinguished  savan 
]\Ioir  Katzenellenbogen  of  Padua,  he  was  afforded  pe- 
culiar advantages  for  thorough  culture.  Of  these  he 
readily  availed  himself,  and,  in  consequence,  filled  very 
prominent  positions  at  quite  an  early  age.  He  was  dis- 
tinguished, however,  rather  for  his  early  acquisitions  and 
extended  knowledge  than  any  great  natural  abilities. 
He  died  in  1573.  The  writings  of  Isserles  are  very  va- 
ried, covering  the  departments  of  theological,  excgeti- 
cal,  ecclesiastical,  and  even  historical  and  philosophical 
literature.  In  all  of  these  he  was  perfectly  at  home. 
Hismostimportant  works  are  nbls'fl  nj-'Fl  'o,onSac- 
rifces  and  other  subjects  of  Jeidsh  Antiquities  (Prague, 
1569):— ''I';;!  '~i'^t)i2,  or  Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Es- 
ther (Cremona,  1559,  4to;  Amsterd.  1769,  8vo).  For  a 
list  of  all  his  works,  see  Fiirst,  Biblioth.  Jud.  ii,  155  sq. 
See  Fninkei,  Mos.b.-Is7-aelffenannt  Mose  Isserles,  in  the 
Oriental.  Literaturblutt  (1847),  c.  827-30;  Griitz,  6'esc/i. 
(7.  Juden,  ix,  472  sq.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Isshi'ah  {a,  1  Chron.  xxiv,  21 ;  b,  1  Chron.  xxiv, 
25).     See  Ishiah. 

Issue,  besides  its  ordinary  sense  of  r/oinff  forth  (1i3, 
Chald.  to  fou;  Dan.  vii.  10 ;  also  riNSin,  exit,  i.  e. 
source,  Prov.  iv,  23,  frequently  of  the  direction  or  termi- 
nus of  a  boundary;  iKTrandiofiai,  to  go  out.  Rev.  ix,  17, 
18),  and  jrrogeny  (^'^b'ir,  Gen.  xlviii,  6,  elsewhere  "  Un- 
dred;"  ri>"^S^,s/iOti?s,  i.e.  offspring, Isa.xxii, 24;  (nrep- 
fia,  seed,  JIatt.  xxii,  25),  is  the  rendering  employed  by 
our  translators  for  several  terms  expressive  of  a  purulent 
or  unhealthy  discharge,  especially  from  the  sexual  or- 
gans. The  most  emphatic  of  these  is  1*.'!,  from  ^siT,  to 
fon;  both  the  verb  and  noun  being  frequently  applied 
to  diseased  or  unusual  secretions,  e.  g.  the  monthly 
courses  or  catamenia  of  women,  and  the  seminal  flux  or 
gonorrhaa  benigria  of  men  (Lev.  xv  ;  Numb,  v,  2).  See 
Disease.  A  more  intense  and  chronic  form  of  this  dis- 
charge was  the  "  issue  of  blood,"  or  uterine  hfemorrhage 
of  the  woman  in  the  Gospels  [pvavQ  a'lj.iaToc,  Jlark  v, 
25 ;  Luke  viii,  43,  44 ;  a'lftoppfw,  Matt,  ix,  20),  which,  as 
it  made  her  ceremonially  unclean,  she  was  so  anxious 
to  conceal  when  she  came  in  contact  with  the  multitude 
and  with  Christ.  (See  monographs  in  Volbeding.  Index, 
p.  49 ;  Hase,  Leben  Jesv,  p.  141.)  The  term  m^-T,  Ezek. 
xxiii,  20,  signifies  a  pouring,  and  is  applied  to  the  emis- 
sio  seminis  of  a  stalUon,  to  which  the  idolatrous  para- 
mours of  Judfea  are  compared  in  the  strong  language  of 
the  prophet.  See  Adultery.  The  only  other  term  so 
rendered  is  "lip*:,  a  fountain,  appUed  to  the  womb,  or 
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pudenda  midiebra,  as  the  source  of  the  menstrual  dis- 
charge (Lev.  xu,  7;  XX,  18;  comp.  Trrjyr],  Mark  v,  29). 
See  Flux. 

"  The  texts  Lev.  xv,  2,  3 ;  xxii,  4 ;  Numb,  v,  2  (and  2 
Sam.  iii,  29,  where  the  malady  is  invoked  as  a  curse), 
are  probably  to  be  interpreted  of  gonorrhoea.  In  Lev. 
XV,  3  a  distinction  is  introduced,  which  merely  means 
that  the  cessation  of  the  actual  flux  does  not  constitute 
ceremonial  cleanness,  but  that  the  patient  must  bide  the 
leijal  time,  seven  days  (ver.  13),  and  perform  the  pre- 
scribed purifications  "and  sacrifice  (ver.  1-1).  See,  how- 
ever, Surenhusius's  preface  to  the  treatise  Zubini  of  the 
Jlishna,  where  another  interpretation  is  given.  As  re- 
gards the  specific  varieties  of  this  malady,  it  is  general- 
ly asserted  that  its  most  severe  form  (r/on.  virulentd)  is 
liiodern,  having  first  appeared  in  the  15th  century. 
Chardin  {Voyarjes  en  Perse,  ii,  200)  states  that  he  ob- 
served tliat  this  disorder  Avas  prevalent  in  Persia,  but 
that  its  effects  were  far  less  severe  than  in  Western  cli- 
mates. If  this  be  true,  it  would  go  some  way  to  ex- 
jilain  the  alleged  absence  of  the  gtm.  virul.  from  ancient 
nosology,  which  found  its  field  of  observation  in  the 
liast,  Greece,  etc.,  and  to  confirm  the  supposition  that 
the  milder  form  only  was  the  subject  of  Mosaic  legisla- 
tion. But,  beyond  tliis,  it  is  probable  that  diseases  may 
appear,  run  their  course,  and  disappear,  and,  for  want  of 
an  accurate  observation  of  their  symptoms,  leave  no 
trace  behind  them.  The  '  bed,' '  seat,'  etc.  (Lev.  xv,  5,  C, 
etc.),  are  not  to  be  supposed  to  have  been  regarded  by 
that  law  as  contagious,  but  the  defilement  extended  to 
them  merely  to  give  greater  prominence  to  the  ceremo- 
nial strictness  with  which  the  case  was  ruled.  In  the 
woman's '  issue,'  (v.  19),  the  ordinary  menstruation  seems 
alone  intended,  supposed  to  be  prolonged  (v.  25)  to  a  mor- 
bid extent.  The  scriptural  handling  of  the  subject  not 
dealing,  as  in  the  case  of  leprosy,  in  symptoms,  it  seems 
gratuitous  to  detail  them  here:  those  who  desire  such 
knowledge  will  find  them  in  any  compendium  of  thera- 
peutics. See  Josephus,  War,  v,  5,  C ;  vi,  9, 3 ;  Mishna, 
Chelim.\,Z,i;  Maimon.  ad  Zabim,\\,2:  whence  we 
learn  that  persons  thus  affected  might  not  ascend  the 
Temple  mount,  nor  share  in  any  religious  celebration, 
nor  even  enter  Jerusalem.  See  also  Michaelis,  Laus  of 
Moses,  iv,  282"  (Smith).     See  Uncleaxness. 

Issiis,  or,  rather,  Isus  ("Iffoc),  mentioned  by  Jose- 
phus {Ant.  X,  8,  G)  as  high-priest  between  Joram  and 
Axioramus;  apparently  corresponding  to  the  Jehosha- 
phat  of  the  Seder  Olavi.     See  High-priest. 

Istalcu'rus.  "  In  1  Esdr.  viii,  40,  the  '  son  of  Is- 
talcurus'  (o  rov  'IffraXKOvpov)  is  substituted  for  '  and 
Zabuud'  of  the  corresponding  list  in  Ezra  (viii,  14). 
The  Keri  has  Zikkur  instead  of  Zabbud,  and  of  this 
tliere  is  ])erhaps  some  trace  in  Istalcurus"  (Smith). 

Is'uah  (I  Chron.  vii,  30).    See  Ishuaii. 

Is'ui  ((ien.  xlvi,  17).     See  Isiiui,  1. 

Itala,  a  name  attributed  to  the  old  Latin  version 
which  was  the  foundation  of  Jerome's  Yulgate.  See 
Italic  Veksion. 

Ital'ian  ('IraXiicoc)  occurs  but  once  in  Scripture,  in 
the  mention  of  the  "Italian  band,"  i.  e.  Roman  cohort, 
to  which  Cornelius  belonged  (Acts  x,  1).  "  This  seems 
to  have  been  a  cohort  of  Italians  separate  from  the  le- 
gionary soldiers,  and  not  a  cohort  of  the  'Zc^w  Italica,' 
of  which  we  read  at  a  later  period  (Tacitus,  Hist,  i,  59, 
G4;  ii,  100;  iii,  14)  as  being  raised  by  Nero  (Dio  Cass. 
Iv,  24;  Sueton.  Nero,  19).  (See  Biscoe,  On  ihe  Ads,  p. 
300  sq.)  Wieseler  {Cbrnnol.  p.  145)  thinks  they  were 
Italian  volunteers;  and  there  is  an  inscription  in  Gruter 
in  which  the  following  words  occur :  '  Cohors  militum 
Italicorum  voluntaria,  qure  est  in  Syria'  (see  Ackerman, 
Nnmismalic  Ilhistraiiom,  p.  34)"  (Conybeare  and  How- 
son,  St.P(wl,\,  113).  There  is  a  monograph  on  the  sub- 
ject :  Schwarz,  I)e  cohorle  Jta/ica  et  A  ityiista  (Altdorf, 
1720).     See  Cohout. 

Italian  School  of  PiiiLosopiiv.     Bv  the  Italian 


school  is  properly  understood  the  blending  of  the  Py- 
thagorean and  Eleatic  systems  of  philosophy  into  one. 
It  is  sometimes,  however,  used  of  the  Pythagorean  sys- 
tem merely.  The  reason  for  designating  it  as  the  Ital- 
ian school  is  because  Pythagoras  is  said  to  have  taught 

Italy.     See  Pytha&oras. 

Italian  Versions  of  the  Scriptures.  The  ear- 
liest translation  of  the  Bible  into  the  modem  Italian  is 
said  to  have  been  made  by  Giacomo  da  Yiraggio  (.Jaco- 
bus de  Voragine),  archbishop  of  Genoa,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  13th  century.  This  rests  exclusively  on  the  au- 
thority of  Sixtus  Senensis  {Bihliolh.  Sanct.  lib.  iv),  and 
there  is  weighty  reason  for  doubting  the  statement. 
That  at  an  early  period,  however,  versions  of  parts,  if 
not  of  the  whole  of  Scripture  into  Italian  were  made,  is 
evinced  by  the  fact  that  there  exist  in  various  libraries 
jNISS.  containing  them.  In  the  Royal  Librarj^  at  Paris 
is  an  Italian  Bible  in  two  vols,  folio,  as  well  as  several 
codices  containing  parts  of  the  Bible  in  that  language  ; 
in  the  library  at  Upsala  is  a  Codex  containing  a  history 
compiled  from  the  first  seven  books  of  the  O.  T.  in  Ital- 
ian ;  in  the  library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  is  an  Ital- 
ian translation  of  the  N.T.,  with  portions  of  the  Old,  and 
in  other  libraries  like  relics  are  preserved  (see  Le  Long, 
Bih.Suc.c&\\.\\,  §  1). 

The  earliest  printed  Italian  Bible  is  that  of  Nicolo  di 
Jlalermi  (or  Malherbi).  a  Venetian  Benedictine  monk  of 
the  order  of  Camaldoli :  it  appeared  under  the  title  of 
Biblia  Volrjare  Hisloriota,  etc.  (Yen.  1471.)  The  trans- 
lation is  from  the  Yulgate,  and  is  pronounced  by  R.  Si- 
mon to  be  executed  in  a  harsh  style  and  carelessly  (Hist. 
Crit.  du  N.  T.  p.  487).  It  was,  however,  repeatedly  re- 
printed; the  best  editions  are  that  superintended  by 
Marini  (Ven.  1477, 2  vols.  foL),  and  that  issued  at  Yenice 
in  1567  (1  vol.  fol.).  In  1530  Antonio  Bruccioli  issued 
his  translation  of  the  N.  T.,  and  in  1532  the  first  edition 
of  his  translation  of  the  entire  Bible,  containing  a  re- 
vised and  corrected  translation  of  the  N.  T.,  under  the 
title  of /.«  Biblia  che  C09itiene  Sacri  libri  del  recchio  Test- 
amenta  tradotto  imovamente  de  la  Hebraica  verita  in  lin- 
gua Toscana,  con  divini  libri  del  N.  T.  tradotti  da  Greco 
in  lingua  Tosc.  con  jirivilegio  de  lo  inclito  Senato  Veneto, 
e  letera  a  Francesco  I,  Rege  Christianissimo  (fol.  Yenic<i 
ap.  Iaic.  Ant.  Juntje).  This  translation  is  said  by  Simon 
to  follow  in  the  O.  T.  the  Latin  version  of  Pagnini  rath- 
er than  to  be  made  from  the  original  Hebrew,  and  to 
partake  of  the  rudeness  and  barbarism  of  Pagnini's  stj'le. 
It  was  put  in  the  index  of  the  prohibited  books  among 
works  of  the  first  class.  Many  editions  of  it,  however, 
appeared,  of  which  the  most  important  is  that  of  Zanetti 
(Yen.  1540, 3  vols.  fol).  Bruccioli's  version  of  the  O.  T. 
in  a  corrected  form  was  printed  at  Geneva  in  1562,  along 
with  a  ncAv  version  of  the  N.  T.  by  Gallars  and  Beza ;  to 
this  notes  are  added,  and  especially  an  exposition  of  the 
Apocalypse.  The  translation  of  Marmochini,  though 
professedly  original,  is,  in  reality,  only  a  revised  edition 
of  that  of  Bruccioli,  the  design  of  which  was  to  bring  it 
more  fully  into  accordance  with  the  Yulgate.  Several 
translations  of  the  Psalms  (some  from  the  Hebrew)  and 
of  other  parts  of  Scripture  appeared  in  Italy  between 
the  middle  and  end  of  the  16th  century,  and  a  new  trans- 
lation of  the  N.  T.,  by  a  Florentine  of  the  name  of  Zacha- 
ria,  appeared  in  8vo  at  Yenice  in  1542,  and  at  Florence 
in  1566,  copies  of  which  are  now  extremely  rare.  The 
Jew  David  de  Pomis  issued  a  translation  of  Ecclesiastes 
with  the  original  Hebrew  (Yen.  1578). 

In  1607  appeared  at  Geneva  the  first  Protestant  Ital- 
ian version — that  of  (Jiovanni  Diodati  (La  Biblia :  Cioe 
I  Libri  del  Vecchio  e  del  Xvoro  Testctmenio  [sm.  folio]). 
To  this  are  appended  brief  marginal  notes.  This  ver- 
sion was  made  directly  from  the  original  texts,  and 
stands  in  high  esteem  for  fidelity.  It  has  been  repeat- 
edly reprinted.  Being  in  the  plain  Lucchese  dialect,  it 
is  especially  adapted  for  circulation  among  the  common 
people.  It  is  that  now  adopted  by  the  Bible  Societies. 
Aversion  affecting  greater  elegance,  but  by  no  means 
so  faithful,  is  that  of  Antonio  Martini,  archbishop  of 
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Florence.  The  N.  T.  appeared  at  Turin  in  17G9,  and 
the  O.  T.  in  1779,  both  accompanied  with  the  text  of 
the  Vulgate,  and  with  copious  notes,  chiefly  from  the 
fathers.  This  work  received  the  approbation  of  pope 
Pius  VI.  It  is  made  avowedly  from  the  Vulgate,  and 
is  in  the  pure  Tuscan  dialect.  Repeated  editions  have 
appeared;  one,  printed  at  Livorno  (Leghorn),  and  those 
issued  by  the  l^ritish  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  (Lond. 
1813, 1821),  want  tlic  notes,  and  have  consequently  been 
j)lacc(l  in  the  index  of  prohibited  books.  To  read  and 
circulate  this  book,  though  bearing  the  papal  sanction, 
was,  till  lately,  a  grave  offense,  as  the  well-known  case 
of  the  JNIadiai  in  Florence  i)rovcs. — Kitto,  s.  v.  See 
Veiisions. 

Italic  Version  (Vetus  Ilala),  the  usual  name  of 
the  old  Latin  version  of  the  Scriptures,  used  prior  to  the 
days  of  Augustine  and  Jerome,  and  probably  made  in 
Northern  Africa  in  the  2d  century.  The  Italic,  howev- 
er, is  properly  a_  revision  of  this  old  Latin  version,  which 
was  in  use  in  Northern  Italy,  or  around  INIilan.  Frag- 
ments of  it  have  been  preserved  by  Blanchini  and  Saba- 
tier  (Eadie,  Kccles.  Diet.  s.  v.).  Portions  containing  the 
books  of  Leviticus  and  Numbers  have  been  published 
by  Lord  Ashl)urnham  (London,  1870)  from  an  ancient 
Codex  in  his  library.     See  Latix  Versions. 

It'aly  ('IraXia,  of  uncertain  etymology),  the  name 
of  the  country  of  which  Rome  was  the  capital  (Acts 
xviii,  2;  xxvii,  1,  G;  Ilcb.  xiii,  24).  This,  like  most 
geographical  names,  was  differently  applied  at  different 
periods.  In  the  earliest  times  the  name  "//«/y"  in- 
cluded only  the  little  peninsula  o(  Calabria  (Strabo,  v,  1). 
The  country  now  called  Italy  was  then  inhabited  by  a 
number  of  nations  distinct  in  origin,  language,  and  gov- 
ernment, such  as  the  Gauls,  Ligurians,  and  Veneti  on 
the  north,  and  the  Pelasgi,  Sabines,  Etrurians,  etc.,  on 
the  south.  But,  as  the  power  of  Rome  advanced,  these 
nations  were  successively  annexed  to  the  great  state, 
and  the  name  "  Itabf  extended  also,  till  it  came  to  be 
applied  to  the  whole  country  soutli  of  the  Alps,  and 
Polybius  seems  to  use  it  in  this  sense  (i,  6;  11,14). — 
Kitto.  For  the  progress  of  the  history  of  the  word,  see 
Smith's  Dictionari/  of  Classical  Geography,  s.  v.  From 
the  time  of  the  close  of  the  republic  it  was  employed 
as  we  employ  it  now,  i.  e.  in  its  true  geographical 
sense,  as  denoting  the  whole  natural  peninsida  be- 
tween the  Alps  and  the  Straits  of  Jlessina.  In  the 
New  Testament  it  occurs  throe,  or,  indeed,  more  cor- 
rectly speaking,  four  times.  In  Acts  x,  1,  the  Italian 
cohort  at  Cicsarea  (»/  cj—Cipa  >'/  icaXovftivij  'IraXiKi], 
A.V.  '•  Italian  band"),  consisting,  as  it  doubtless  did,  of 
men  recruited  in  Italy,  illustrates  the  military  relations 
of  the  imperial  peninsula  with  the  provinces.  See 
Akmy.  In  Acts  xviii,  2,  where  we  are  told  of  the  ex- 
pulsion of  Afpiila  and  Priscilla  with  their  compatriots 
"  from  Italy,"  we  arc  reminded  of  tlie  large  Jewish  pop- 
ulation which  many  authorities  show  that  it  contained. 
Acts  xxvii,  1,  where  the  beginning  of  St.  Paul's  voyage 
"to  Italy'  is  mentioned,  and  the  whole  subsequent  nar- 
rative, illustrate  the  trade  which  subsisted  between  the 
peninsula  and  otlier  parts  of  the  Mediterranean.  Lastly, 
the  words  in  Ileb.  xiii,  24,  "They  of  Italy  (ol  ottu  rfi^ 
'IraXiai;)  salute  you,"  whatever  they  may  prove  for  or 
against  this  being  the  region  in  which  the  letter  was 
Avritten  (and  the  matter  has  been  strongly  argued  both 
w.ays),  are  interesting  as  a  specimen  of  the  jirogress  of 
Christianity  in  the  West. — Smith.  A  concise  account 
of  the  divisions  and  history  of  ancient  Italy  may  be 
found  in  Anthon's  Class.  Diet.  s.  v.  Italia.     See  Rojie. 

Italy,  JIoDERX,  a  kingdom  in  Southern  Europe,  with 
an  area  of  112,852  square  miles,  and  a  population  in  1870 
of  2(),50O,O0O  inhabitants.  The  name  originally  belonged 
to  the  soutliern  point  of  the  Apennine  ])eninsula  alone; 
at  the  time  of  Thucydides  it  embraced  the  whole  south- 
ern coast  from  the  river  Laus,  on  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea, 
to  ^letapontium,  on  the  Sicilian  Straits;  after  the  con- 
O'cst  of  Tarcntum  by  the  Romans  it  was  extended  to 


ill  the  country  from  the  Sicilian  Straits  to  the  Arno  or 
Rubicon ;  Imally,  at  the  time  of  Augustus,  it  came  to  be 
I  of  the  whole  of  the  peninsula.  In  a  still  wider 
sense  it  was,  under  Constantino,  the  name  of  one  of  tho 
four  chief  divisions  of  the  Roman  Empire,  being  subdi- 
vided into  three  (according  to  others  into  four  or  two) 
dioceses  —  Illyria,  Africa,  and  Italy  Proper.  But  this 
wider  signiticance  died  out  with  the  dissolution  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  and  the  name  lias  since  been  confined 
to  the  Apennine  jieninsula.  It  denoted  a  country,  the 
people  of  which  gradually  coalesced  into  one  nation, 
united  by  the  same  language,  literature,  and  habits,  but 
which  never,  for  any  length  of  time,  constituted  one  po^ 
litical  commonwealth.  Not  until  1859  did  the  national 
aspirations  for  unity  succeed  in  erecting  by  far  the  larger 
portion  of  the  peninsula  into  the  kingdom  of  Italy;  in 
18G(]  Venetia  was  added,  and  in  1870  the  incorporation 
of  Rome  completed  the  structure  of  national  unity. 

I.  Church  llistorij.—{\.)  The  planting  of  Christianity 
in  Italy  can  be  traced  to  the  first  years  of  the  Christian 
■XT&.  The  apostle  Peter,  according  to  old  accounts,  vis- 
ited Rome  as  early  as  A.D.  42,  but  no  satisfactory  evi- 
dence can  be  adiluced  for  the  assertion  of  Roman  theo- 
logians that  Peter  was  at  any  time  bishop  of  the  Church 
of  Rome,  and  still  less  that  he  held  this  office  for  twen- 
ty-five years.  In  53  the  Christians,  together  with  the 
Jews,  were  expelled  from  Ivome  by  order  of  the  emperor 
Claudius.  The  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Romans  (about 
55)  indicates  that  the  Church  in  Rome  was  at  that  time 
fully  organized.  Under  Nero,  Peter  and  Paul  were  prob- 
ably put  to  death,  together  with  numerous  other  pro- 
fessors of  Christianity.  Among  those  who  were  put  to 
death  under  Domitian  (81-9G)  was  Flavins  Clemens,  a 
man  of  consular  dignity,  and  belonging  to  the  imperial 
family.  jNIany  other  churches  in  Italy,  besides  that  of 
Rome,  trace  their  foundation  to  assistants  of  the  apos- 
tles; thus  Barnabas  is  said  to  have  established  the 
Church  of  Milan,  Mark  the  Church  of  Aquileja,  Apolli- 
naris  the  Church  at  Ravenna.  The  churches  of  Lucca, 
Fiesole,  Bologna,  Bari,  Benevento,  Capua,  Naples,  Paler- 
mo, Syracuse,  Pavia,  Urbino,]Mantna,  Verona,  Pisa,  Flor- 
ence, "and  Sienna  also  claim  to  be  of  apostolic  origin. 
That  man}'  of  the  churches  were  really  organized  dur- 
ing the  first  centiu-y  is  not  doubted,  but  hardly  any  of 
them  has  a  documentary  history  which  ascends  beyond 
the  beginning  of  the  2d  century.  Even  the  history  of 
the  Church  of  Rome  is  so  involved  in  obscurity  that  it 
is  not  known  in  which  order  the  first  four  bishojis  suc- 
ceeded each  other.  From  the  beginning  of  the  2d  cen- 
tury bishoprics  rapidly  increased,  and  down  to  the  year 
311  there  are  enumerated  many  seats  of  bishops  in  all 
the  provinces.  The  first  epistle  of  the  Roman  bishop 
Soter  (A.D.  175  sq.)  was  written  to  the  bishops  of  Cam- 
pania, and  his  second  to  the  bishops  of  Italy.  The  Ro- 
man bishop  Zephyrinus  (203-221)  addressed  his  first 
epistle  to  all  the  bishops  of  Sicily,  and  Eusebius  his 
third  to  the  bishops  of  Tuscia  and  Campania,  A  '•  Pro- 
vincial Synod  of  Rome,"  consisting  of  twelve  bishops, 
was  presided  over  by  Telesphorus  (142-154) ;  it  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  synod  under  Anicetus  (1G7-175);  another 
in  197,  and  many  more  in  the  3d  century.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  4th  century  Christianity  was  so  firmly 
established  throughout  Italy  that  the  jiagans  could  make 
no  notable  resistance  when  Christianity  under  Constan- 
tine  the  Great  became  the  religion  of  the  state.  The 
apostasy  of  Julian  retarded  but  little  the  victory  of 
Christianity,  which  became  complete  when.tow.irds  tlie 
close  of  the  4th  centurj',  Theodosius  exterminated  pa- 
ganism by  fire  and  sword.  As  the  bishop  of  Iiome  was 
from  the  earliest  period  of  the  Church  one  of  the  three 
great  bishops  of  the  Christian  Church  (Rome,  Alexan- 
dria, and  Antioch),  the  churches  of  Italy  became  subor- 
dinate to  his  superintendence  and  juris(liction  :  only  the 
Church  provinces  of  the  metropolitans  of  Milan  and 
Aquileia  remained  independent  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
Rome  for  many  more  centuries.  The  more  the  jjower 
of  the  bishops  of  Rome  rose,  the  more  the  Churcli  his- 
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ton'  of  Italy  is  absorbed  by  the  liistorj'  of  tlie  papacy 
and  tlie  Koman  Church.  In  no  other  country  of  Eu- 
rope was  the  unity  of  faith  better  preserved  and  less  in- 
terrupted than  in  Italy.  The  riUe  of  the  Ai-ian  Goths 
(493-5Go)  lasted  too  short  a  time  to  establish  Arianism 
on  a  lirm  foundation,  and  all  the  following  changes  in 
the  secular  government  of  the  country  recognised  the 
predominant  Church.  The  unity  of  tlie  Italian  Church 
during  the  Middle  Ages  was  but  little  disturbed  by  he- 
retical sects ;  the  Catharists  and  Fasagii  never  became 
poweriul,  and  soon  disappeared;  only  the  "Waldenses,  in 
the  remote  valleys  of  Piedmont,  siurvived  all  persecu- 
tion.    See  Papacy. 

(2.)  Ilislory  of  Ihe  Reformation.  —  Italy,  like  other 
countries,  had  its  forerunners  of  the  Reformation,  the 
most  i)rominent  of  whom  was  the  Dominican  monk  Sa- 
vonarola (q.  v.),  who  fearlessly  advoanted  a  radical  re- 
form of  the  Church.  The  revival  of  the  classical  stud- 
ies on  the  one  hand,  and  the  corrui)ti()n  which  prevailed 
at  the  papal  court  on  the  other,  disposed  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  IGth  century  many  minds  towards  abandon- 
ing the  doctrines  of  Kome.  In  general,  however,  the 
tendency  towards  freethinking  was  stronger  among  the 
malcontents  than  the  wish  for  a  religious  reform.  One 
of  the  most  important  efforts  in  the  latter  direction  was 
made  in  the  time  of  Leo  X  by  some  twenty  earnest  men, 
who  formed  a  society  for  the  purpose  of  rekindling  in 
the  Church  a  spirit  of  piety  in  opposition  to  the  pre- 
vailing corruption.  Among  them  were  Cajetan,  subse- 
quently founder  of  the  order  of  the  Theatines;  Caraffa, 
subsequently  pope  Paul  IV;  and  Contarini,  subsequent- 
ly cardinal.  All  of  them  desired  to  effect  a  reformation 
witliin  the  Church,  though  some  of  them  strongly  in- 
clined towards  the  reformatory  doctrine  of  justitication 
by  faith  alone.  To  this  class  of  reformers  belonged  also 
liruccioli,  who  published  an  Italian  translation  of  the 
Bible  (15o0-15o2),  which  passed  through  several  edi- 
tions. Among  the  sympathizers  with  this  movement 
were  also  Foscarari,  bishop  of  Modena ;  San  Felice,  bish- 
op of  Cava;  cardinal  Jlorone,  Grimani,  patriarch  of 
Aquileia,  and  Folengo,  a  pious  Benedictine  of  Monte 
Casino.  In  conse(iuence  of  the  frequent  intercourse  of 
U])per  Italy  with  Germany  and  Switzerland,  the  writ- 
ings of  Luther  and  other  reformers  began  to  circulate  in 
Italy  from  the  beginning  of  the  Poformation.  To  evade 
the  Inquisition,  they  were  generally  luiblished  either 
anonymously,  or  under  the  name  of  t)ther  authors. 

Venice  appears  to  have  been  the  first  city  of  Italy  in 
which  the  Reformation  took  root.  This  was  chietly  due 
to  its  constant  intercourse  with  German}',  and  to  the  in- 
dependent position  maintained  by  that  republic  towards 
the  see  of  Kome.  As  early  as  1520  Luther  received 
news  from  Venice  that  a  great  need  was  felt  there  of 
evangelical  preachers  and  books,  and  in  1528  he  was  in- 
formed that  the  cause  was  making  good  progress.  The 
fact  that  Venice  was  a  refuge  for  all  who  in  other  parts 
of  Italy  were  persecuted  ibr  their  faith  was  likewise  fa- 
vorable to  the  progress  of  Protestantism.  The  proceed- 
ings of  the  Diet  of  Augsburg  (1530)  excited  the  atten- 
tion of  the  friends  of  the  Reformation  at  Venice  to  a 
liigh  degree,  and  Lucio  Paolo  wrote  a  jjressing  letter  in 
their  name  to  IMelancthon,  imploring  him  to  resist  to 
the  last.  Even  priests  were  found  in  the  evangelical 
party,  as  Valdo  Lupetino,  provincial  of  the  Franciscans, 
who  advised  his  relative,  M.  Flacius,  of  Illyria,  after- 
wards one  of  the  champions  of  Protestantism,  to  go  to 
Germany,  where  he  woukl  learn  a  better  theologj'  than 
he  woukl  find  in  a  convent  (1537).  Through  such  men, 
who  were  in  personal  communication  with  the  reform- 
ers, Venice  remained  regularly  connected  with  Witten- 
berg. In  1539  Melancthon  addressed  an  ei)istle  to  Ven- 
ice which  affords  most  valuable  information  concerning 
the  position  of  the  evangelical  party  in  that  city  at  that 
time.  The  evangelical  party  increased  not  only  in  the 
city  of  Venice,  but  in  the  whole  territory  of  the  repub- 
lic, particularly  at  Vicenza  and  Treviso,  and  it  does  not 
appear  that  tlio  government  ever  interfered  with  its 
IV.— Y  V 


peaceful  development.  It  is  only  after  1542  that,  at  the 
instigation  of  Rome,  the  Protestants  of  the  Venetian 
republic  began  to  experience  serious  difficulties.  Al- 
though very  numerous,  they  had  not  till  then  organized 
themselves  into  a  society.  They  were  obliged  to  ob- 
serve the  greatest  caution  and  secrecy.  They  were 
without  a  leader,  and,  besides,  there  were  differences  (if 
opinion  dividing  them.  Balthasar  Altieri,  a  native  of 
Aquila,  and  secretary  of  the  English  ambassador,  suc- 
ceeded in  uniting  them.  He  also  wrote  to  Luther,  ask- 
ing him  to  obtain  for  the  Protestants,  through  the  in- 
tercession of  German  Protestant  princes,  permission  from 
the  senate  to  act  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  con- 
science, at  least  until  the  council  should  decide  on  the 
points  of  difference.  He  also  invoked  the  mediation  of 
Luther  to  allay  the  manifold  divisions  which  weakened 
the  Protestants  of  Venetia.  As  Italy  had  intercourse 
with  Switzerland  as  well  as  with  (icrmany,  both  the  Re- 
formed and  the  Lutheran  rci'ormations  had  found  their 
adherents;  and,  in  j)articular,  disputes  arose  about  the 
doctrine  of  the  luicliarist.  Buccr  had  in  vain  endeav- 
ored to  heal  these  difficulties,  and  it  was  now  expected 
that  Luther  would  be  more  successful.  The  answer  of 
Luther  expressed,  however,  distrust  towards  the  Swiss 
and  their  doctrines,  and  warned  the  people  against  the 
works  of  Bucer.  Melancthon  was  deeply  grieved  at  the 
tone  of  Luther's  answer,  as  he  knew  the  Italians  to  be 
only  too  prone  to  indulge  in  discussions  and  arguments 
on  disputed  points  of  doctrine.  Probably  about  this 
time  secret  societies  began  to  be  formed  for  the  discus- 
sion of  theological  doctrines,  principally  concerning  the 
Trinity ;  and  those  anti-Trinitarian  schemes  which,  in 
the  following  century,  .separated  Italian  Protestantism 
from  that  of  other  countries,  originated  in  them.  About 
1542  the  principles  of  Protestantism  were  introduced 
into  Istria  bj'  Paolo  Vergcrio,  bishop  of  Capo  d"  Istria, 
and  for  a  while  made  rapid  progress,  which,  however, 
was  soon  interrupted.  After  opposing  Protestantism 
for  a  long  while,  particularly  in  Germany,  Avhere  he 
was  for  a  while  papal  legate,  and  took  part  as  such  in 
the  Conference  of  Worms,  Vergerio  was,  by  the  reading 
of  Luther's  works,  ^vhich  he  had  procured  for  the  ]iu;- 
pose  of  refuting  them,  brought  to  embrace  their  views. 
His  first  convert  was  his  brother,  the  bishop  of  Pola. 
Both  now  labored  zealousl}',  and  with  great  success,  to 
evangelize  their  dioceses,  until  in  1545  the  Inquisition 
finally  interfered,  and  Vergerio  was  obliged  to  fiee. 

Next  to  Venice,  Ferrara  became  one  of  the  central 
points  of  Protestantism.  It  was  introduced  there  by 
Kenata,  wife  of  Hercules  II,  duke  of  Ferrara,  and  the 
daughter  of  Louis  XII,  king  of  France.  She  had  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation 
through  Margaret  of  Navarre,  and  when  she  came  to 
Ferrara  in  1527,  she  soon  found  iierself  surrounded  by- 
persons  holding  the  same  views.  Some  were  scholars 
who  held  ofhces  in  the  university  or  at  court,  while 
others  were  refugees  who,  persecuted  in  their  own  comi- 
try  for  their  Protestant  oj)inions,  found  there  a  safe  ref- 
uge. Calvin  himself  spent  a  few  months  there  in  1536, 
and  ever  after  remained  in  active  correspondence  with 
the  duchess;  also  Hubert  Languet,  who  distinguish- 
ed himself  in  the  history  of  the  French  Reformation. 
Among  the  Italians  were  Flaminio  and  Calcaguini,  a 
friend  of  Contarini  and  Poole ;  Peter  jMartyr  Vermigli, 
Aonio  Paleario,  and  Celio  Secundo  Curione,  who  won 
over  Peregrino  Morata,  the  tutor  of  the  duke's  brother, 
to  Protestantism.  The  learned  daughter  of  IMorata, 
Olympia,  whose  letters  express  a  truly  evangelical  spir- 
it, was  one  of  the  ornaments  of  the  court,  and  the  com- 
panion of  the  young  daughter  of  Renata. 

From  Ferrara  jirobably  the  movement  spread  over  to 
Modena,  which  belonged  also  to  the  duke  of  Ferrara. 
Already  in  1530  a  papal  rescrijU  commanded  the  Inqui- 
sition to  use  every  exertion  to  suppress  the  heretical 
tendency  among  the  monks  of  tlie  diocese  of  Ferrara. 
Yet  the  movement  did  not  really  break  out  luitil  1540, 
when  the  learned  Sicilian  Paolo  Ricci  came  to  Modena 
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ami  established  a  congregation  there.  Ladies  of  high 
rank  protected  the  new  doctrine,  especially  a  certain 
countess  Rangone.  As  a  sign  of  the  spirit  of  opposition 
against  Rome,  we  may  mention  the  satires  which  were 
published,  as,  for  instance,  a  letter  purporting  to  come 
from  Jesus  Christ,- and  worded  in  the  manner  of  the  pa- 
pal mandaments,  announcing  that  our  Lord  contempla- 
ted resuming  the  absolute  and  immediate  government 
of  the  Church  himself.  Cardinal  IMorone,  bishop  of 
Modena,  although  evangelically  inclined  himself,  com- 
plained much  in  his  letters  (1540-1544),  written  during 
his  stay  in  Germany  as  papal  legate,  of  the  progress  of 
Protestantism  in  his  diocese,  and  said  he  was  told  that 
:V[()dena  liad  become  Lutheran.  But  witli  the  news  of 
the  progress  of  the  Reformation  came  also  the  informa- 
tion that  the  diiferences  concernijig  the  Eucharist  had 
arisen,  and  Bucer  wrote  to  the  Protestants  of  Modena 
and  Bologna  to  heal  the  breach  (1541).  At  Bologna, 
the  Germans  who  came  there  to  attend  the  university 
gained  many  supporters  to  evangelical  views ;  the  most 
important  among  them  was  Giovanni  iMollio,  a  Minor- 
ite, who  labored  long  as  a  preacher  and  professor.  The 
presence  of  the  Saxon  ambassador,  John  of  Planitz,  who 
came  to  Bologna  with  Charles  V,  gave  the  Protestants 
an  opportunity  to  present  a  request  in  v.-hich  they  asked 
for  the  convocation  of  a  synod,  and  expressed  their  ven- 
eration for  the  German  princes  who  had  protected  Prot- 
estantism in  their  states.  They  hoped  b}'  the  council 
to  get  freed  from  the  yoke  of  Rome,  and  to  obtain  relig- 
ious liberty;  in  the  mean  time  they  wished  only  per- 
mission to  use  their  Bibles  witliout  being  on  that  ac- 
count considered  as  heretics.  The  movement  was  prop- 
agated also  through  other  parts  of  the  Papal  States,  at 
Faenza  and  Imola;  and  in  Rome  itself  there  were  many 
who  privately  approved  the  doctrines  of  Luther.  Li 
Naples,  the  principles  of  the  Reformation  were  imported 
by  the  German  soldiers  in  1527,  and  they  appear  to  have 
taken  root,  for  an  impeii.il  edict  was  issued  in  1536  to 
counteract  the  Protestant  tendencies  by  threatening  the 
severest  punishments  against  the  so-called  heretics. 
Yet  in  the  same  year  the  emperor  himself  sent  to  Na- 
ples the  man  who  was  destined  to  play  the  most  imjior- 
tant  part  in  the  evangelization  of  Italy.  Juan  Valdez 
came  to  Naples  as  secretary  of  the  viceroy.  Position, 
education,  intelligence,  and  character  combined  to  make 
him  influential.  A  small  but  eminent  circle  silently 
formed  around  liim  for  reciprocal  edification  and  the 
promotion  of  an  inner,  living  Christianity.  Among 
them  were  count  Galeazzo  Caraccioli,  nejihew  of  pope 
Paul  IV ;  the  martyr  Pietro  Carnesecchi,  Roman  proto- 
notary;  Giulia  Gonzaga,  duchess  of  Trajetto;  Vittoria 
Coloniia,  tlie  widow  of  Pescara ;  and  the  noble  confessor 
Isabella  iVIaurica.  Valdez  only  continued  liis  evangel- 
izing labors  for  four  years:  he  died  in  1540.  But  his 
work  was  continued  by  two  of  his  followers,  Pietro  JMar- 
tyr  Vermigli  and  Bernardino  Occhiiio.  The  former,  hav- 
ing been  sent  as  prior  to  an  Augustinian  convent  at 
Naples,  read  some  of  Bucer's  and  Zwingle's  works,  and, 
having  become  converted  to  their  doctrines,  he  began 
working  in  the  same  direction  as  Valdez.  He  delivered 
lectures  on  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul,  which  were  attended 
not  only  by  his  own  moidvs,  but  also  by  the  most  distin- 
guished members  of  the  clergy  and  the  laity.  In  the 
mean  time  the  Capuchin  Occhino,  confessor  of  Paul  III, 
general  of  his  order,  and  one  of  the  most  eminent  men 
of  tlie  Church  at  the  time,  was  invited  to  preach  the 
Lent  sermons  at  Naples,  first  in  1536.  and  again  in  1539. 
An  attentive  reading  of  the  Bible  had  alreadv  caused 
hnn  to  regard  faith  as  the  only  means  of  salvation;  his 
intercourse  with  Valdez  strengthened  him  still  more  in 
liis  views;  he  began  preaching  justification  by  faith, 
and  gained  many  adherents  by  his  fiery  eloquence.  Al- 
though none  of  these  men  thought  as  yet  to  separate 
irom  the  Church  of  Rome,  they  were  soon  looked  upon 
with  suspicion.  Tlie  Tlieatine  Cajetan,  friend  of  the 
zealot  Caraflf^i,  was  the  first  to  call  attention  to  them. 
\  ermigh  was  summoned  to  appear,  and  to  justify  liim- 


self,  but  was  saved  from  any  annoyance  this  time  by  the 
interference  of  several  cardinals.  Soon  after,  havin/,' 
been  at  Naples  for  about  three  years,  he  demanded  lii.s 
recall ;  and  having  been  appointed  prior  at  Lucca,  he 
began  to  labor  for  the  evangelization  of  this  new  field. 
New  persecutions  finally  decided  him  to  separate  openly 
from  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  to  flee  the  country  for 
safety.  Three  of  his  most  intimate  disciples  accompa- 
nied him :  Paolo  Lacisio,  afterwards  professor  at  Stras- 
burg,  Theodosio  Trebellio,  and  GiuUo  Terenziano.  Eigh- 
teen others  followed  him  soon  after ;  among  them  Celso 
Martinengho,  who  died  as  pastor  of  the  Italian  congre- 
gation at  Geneva ;  Em.  Tremellio,  who,  after  various  vi- 
cissitudes, became  professor  of  Hebrew  at  the  Academy 
of  Sedan,  and  H.  Zanchi,  who  occupied  a  distinguished 
place  among  the  most  eminent  theologians  of  Germany. 
At  Florence  Vermigli  met  with  Occhino,  who,  stimulated 
by  his  example,  also  sacrificed  his  position,  and  left  Ita- 
ly. Another  champion  of  the  Reformation,  the  learned 
Celio  Secundo  Curione,  replaced  for  a  while  Martyr  in 
the  congregation  at  Lucca,  and  afterwards  labored  at 
various  places,  until  he  also  was  obliged  to  seek  safety 
in  flight,  and  went  to  Switzerland. 

Thus  the  movement  had  become  general  throughout 
Italy.  Many  admitted  that  no  reforms  were  to  be  ex- 
pected from  the  Church  or  its  hierarchy,  and  separated 
from  it,  some  silently,  others  openly ;  the  latter  inclined 
more  and  more  to  a  union  with  the  Protestants  of  Ger- 
many and  Switzerland.  Still  a  large  number  retained 
the  hope  that  the  Church  itself  would  make  the  neces- 
sary reforms,  either  by  the  long-wished-for  council,  or 
by  other  concessi9ns.  The  evangelical  tendencies  final- 
ly acquired  such  influence,  even  among  the  clergy,  that 
pope  Paul  III  thought  it  best  to  make  apparently  some 
concessions;  he  appointed  Contarini,  Sadolet,  Poole,  and 
Fregoso  (but  at  the  same  time  also  Caraffa),  members 
of  the  college  of  cardinals.  As  a  preliminarj'  step  to- 
wards the  convocation  of  a  council,  he  formed  them,  to- 
gether with  some  other  prelates,  into  a  congregation, 
with  the  mission  of  drawing  up  a  project  of  the  refonns 
most  needed.  Soon,  however,  the  uncompromising  op- 
ponents of  all  reformatory  measures  gained  the  ascend- 
ency with  the  pope,  and  it  Avas  resolved  to  put  down 
the  reformatory  movement  at  any  price.  A  superior 
tribunal  of  the  Iii<iuisition  was  established  at  Rome, 
with  full  power  <if  life  and  death  in  all  cases  concerning 
religion,  and  acting  with  the  same  severitj'-  against  all, 
without  distinction  of  rank  or  person.  The  buU  estab- 
lishing the  new  Congregation  of  the  Holy  Office  Avas  is- 
sued July  21, 1542.  It  was  composed  of  six  cardinals, 
with  Caraffa  at  their  head.  They  were  authorized  to 
appoint  envoys,  with  full  power  to  act  for  them  in  the 
different  provinces.  The  pope  alone  had  the  power  of 
pardoning  those  they  had  condemned.  The  new  insti- 
tution was  soon  adopted  in  Tuscany,  iMilan,  and  Naples ; 
all  the  Italian  states  gave  it  the  necessary  support. 
Venice  itself  was  unable  to  resist  its  introduction,  though 
here  lay  judges  were  joined  to  the  inquisitors.  Books 
were  also  subjected  to  the  judgment  of  the  Inquisition; 
after  1543  no  book  was  permitted  to  be  published  with- 
out its  sanction,  and  soon  there  appeared  lists  of  forbid-  ■ 
den  books.  Next  to  the  Inquisition,  the  Council  of 
Trent  proved  a  heavy  blow  to  Italian  Protestantism. 
Many  who  were  wavering  or  lacked  courage  were  in- 
duced to  return  to  the  old  fold ;  many  others  left  tlieir 
native  land  for  safety,  and  a  great  number  became  mar- 
tyrs to  their  faith  in  dungeons  or  at  the  stake.  Rome 
gave  the  signal  of  most  of  the  persecutions  which  the 
Protestants  suffered  in  Italy.  Caraffa  had  spies  every- 
wliere.  Among  the  first  who  were  obliged  to  seek  safety 
in  flight  were  Occhino  and  Vermigli.  The  congregation 
which  had  been  established  by  them  and  Valdez  at  Na- 
ples was  subjected  to  severe  attacks  as  soon  as  the  lat- 
ter was  dead;  many  of  its  members  gave  way  under 
the  persecution,  and  the  others  were  obliged  to  use  the 
utmost  secrecy.  Giovanni  jNIollio,  of  Montalcino,  a  Fran- 
ciscan, still  oihciated  among  them  for  some  time,  but  he 
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also  was  obliged  to  leave  Naples  in  1543.  An  Augiis- 
tinian  from  Sicily,  Lorenzo  Komano,  subsequently  shared 
the  same  fate,  and  finally  became  reconciled  with  Kome. 

The  congregation  founded  at  Lucca  by  Peter  Vermigli 
met  with  the  same  fate.  Rome  compelled  the  senate  in 
1545  to  issue  severe  edicts  against  the  Protestants,  who 
here  also  submitted  to  outward  conformity,  and  by  so 
doing  lost  the  spirit  which  had  animated  tlieni.  so  that 
when  the  Inquisition  was  really  estalilislied  among  them 
the  greater  lumiber  became  reconciled  to  tlie  Cliurch. 
Many,  however,  resisted  to  the  last,  and  a  number  of 
prominent  citizens  left  for  Geneva,  Berne,  Lyon,  and 
other  places.     See  Inquisition. 

The  countess  of  Ferrara  was  no  longer  able  to  protect 
her  fellow-Protestants.  A  papal  decree  commanded  that 
all  suspicious  persons  should  be  examined ;  imprison- 
ment, banishment, death,  or,  at  best,  flight,  was  the  usual 
fate  of  the  accused.  Fannio,  of  Faenza,  fell  a  martyr  to 
his  faith.  Renata  herself  was  much  persecuted  by  her 
husband,  but  remained  steadfast,  and  after  her  husband's 
death  retired  to  France,  where  she  showed  herself  a 
courageous  protector  of  the  Protestants.  All  Italy  was 
awed  into  obedience  by  the  Inquisition.  The  prisons 
at  Rome  were  filled  with  prisoners  brought  from  all 
parts  of  Italy.  jNIollio,  having  returned  from  Naples  to 
Bologna,  was  taken,  brought  to  Rome,  and  executed. 
The  Gospel  had  made  great  progress  among  the  Fran- 
ciscans, especially  in  Upper  Italy;  a  large  number  of 
them  were  imprisoned,  others  escaped,  and  most  of  them 
were  compelled  to  recant.  The  persecution  became  still 
more  violent  when  Carafl^i  himself,  aged  seventy-nine 
years,  ascended  the  papal  throne  in  1555  under  the  name 
of  Paul  IV.  To  purify  and  restore  the  Church  was  his 
chief  aim,  and,  in  order  to  attain  this,  he  was  most  zeal- 
ous in  the  persecution  of  all  unbelievers  and  heretics. 
He  spared  none — not  even  the  leaders  of  the  moderate 
reform  party.  The  most  distinguished  of  these  (Con- 
tarini  being  dead),  cardinal  jMorone,  remained  a  prison- 
er until  the  pope's  death,  in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo. 
Bishop  Foscarari,  of  Modena,  and  San  Felice,  of  Cava, 
were  also  arrested,  while  cardinal  Poole  was  summoned 
to  come  from  England  to  justify  himself.  Among  the 
chief  points  of  accusation  against  Morone  were  that  he 
doubted  the  correctness  of  the  decisions  of  the  Council 
of  Trent,  especially  in  regard  to  justification ;  that  he 
rejected  the  efficienc}'  of  good  works,  and  advised  his 
liearers  to  trust  only  in  the  redeeming  sacrifice  of  Christ. 
The  first  martyr  in  the  reign  of  Paul  IV  was  Pomponio 
Algieri,  who  had  labored  faithfidlj^  for  the  propagation 
of  evangelical  views  at  Padua;  he  died  courageously  at 
the  stake.  Under  Pius  IV,  the  Inquisition  did  not  re- 
lent in  its  work.  He  was  himself  present  at  an  auto- 
da-fe  at  which  Ludovico  Pascali,  a  minister  of  the  Wal- 
denses  of  Calabria,  was  executed.  When  the  Domini- 
can Ghislieri,  former  president  of  ;he  Inquisition,  and  a 
worthy  disciple  of  Caraffa,  ascended  the  papal  throne  in 
15C6,  under  the  name  of  Pius  V,  the  Inquisition  entered 
a  new  era  of  prosperity.  He  accomplished  the  final 
suppression  of  Protestantism  in  Italy.  Prisoners  were 
sent  to  Rome  from  all  parts  of  Italy.  The  duke  of  Flor- 
ence himself  sent  there,  as  his  peace-offering,  the  emi- 
nent apostolical  protonotary.  Pietro  Carnesecchi,  whom 
his  learning,  piety,  and  position  had  heretofore  protect- 
ed, and  who  now  became  a  martyr.  The  same  fate  be- 
fel  Antonio  del  Pagliarici  (Aonio  Paleario),  who,  as  pro- 
fessor of  rhetoric  at  Sienna,  Lucca,  and  IMilan,  had  ac- 
quired universal  reputation,  and  who  is  generally  con- 
sidered as  the  author  of  the  treatise  Del  Benejicio  di 
Chrisfo,  a  truly  evangelical  work,  which,  by  its  clear 
exposition  of  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith,  gain- 
ed many  adherents  to  Protestantism. 

The  numerous  Protestants  of  Venetia  also  experienced 
the  effects  of  the  papal  persecution,  although  the  repub- 
lic resisted  the  Inquisition,  and  sought  to  counteract  it 
by  a  number  of  decrees.  Already,  in  1542,  the  papal 
nuncio  Delia  Casa  procured  the  arrest  of  a  priest,  (iiulio 
Milanese,  and,  soon  after,  that  of  the  provincial  of  the 


Minorites,  Baldo  Lupetino.  The  former,  however,  suc- 
ceeded in  making  good  his  escape.  In  1546  pope  Paul 
HI  gave  a  fresh  impulse  to  the  persecutions,  and  many 
fled  the  country,  some  recanted,  and  others  were  im- 
prisoned for  life.  The  persecution  was  still  more  vio- 
lent in  the  neighborhood  of  Venice  than  in  the  city  it- 
self. The  bishop  of  Bergamo  himself,  Soranzo,  was 
obliged  to  go  to  Rome  to  give  an  account  of  his  faith, 
and  was  imprisoned.  A  few  only  succeeded  in  hiding 
themselves  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  dangers.  Alti- 
eri,  who  had  so  often  obtained  protection  for  the  Italian 
Protestants  from  the  princes  forming  the  League  of 
Smalcald,was  at  last  in  danger  himself,  and,  after  many 
escapes,  died  poor  in  the  neighborhood  of  Brescia  in 
1550.  After  1557,  foreigners  who  visited  Venice  for 
study  or  commerce  received,  however,  some  degree  of 
protection.  This  encouraged  the  native  Protestants, 
who  called  a  minister,  and  again  formed  a  congregation 
in  private.  They  were  soon  betrayed,  and  most  of  them 
imprisoned.  The  senate  now  for  the  first  time  consent- 
ed that  their  offence  should  be  punished  by  death.  They 
were  not  burnt,  however,  but  thrown  into  the  sea  at 
night.  Baldo  Lupetino  was  among  these.  The  de- 
struction of  the  little  church  of  the  Waldenses,  who, 
since  the  end  of  the  14tli  centurj-,  had  settled  at  St. 
Pisto  and  IMontalto,  in  Calabria,  is  one  of  the  saddest 
episodes  of  the  sad  liistory  of  Italian  Protestantism. 
The  other  evangelical  communities  of  Locamo,  etc.,  met 
with  the  same  fate. 

(3.)  Church  History  from  the  Suppression  of  the  Befor- 
mation  %tntil  the  present  Day.  —  Throughout  the  16th, 
17th,  and  18th  centuries  Italy  remained  dismembered 
into  a  number  of  small  states,  which  prevented  the  peo- 
ple from  becoming  one  consolidated  nation.  Its  eccle- 
siastical history  during  this  period  is  as  unimportant 
as  the  political.  Only  once  an  xxa  of  ecclesiastical  re- 
forms appeared  to  dawn,  when  Leopold,  grand-duke  of 
Tuscany,  brother  of  emperor  Joseph  H,  attempted,  by 
the  agency  of  Scipio  Ricci,  bishop  of  Pistoia  and  Prato, 
to  reform  the  polity  of  the  Church.  At  a  synod  of  his 
clergy  which  Ricci  assembled  at  Pistoia  (1786),  and 
whicli  was  largely  attended,  the  principles  of  the  Galil- 
ean Church  and  of  tlie  most  liberal  Jansenism  were 
adopted;  the  prerogatives  claimed  by  the  popes,  and, in 
particular,  the  claim  of  infallibility,  were  severely  de- 
nounced, many  superstitious  ceremonies  were  abolished, 
and  it  was  determined  that  public  worship  should  be 
conducted  in  the  language  of  the  people,  and  that  the 
Scriptures  should  be  circulated  among  them.  But  these 
enactments  were  opposed  by  most  of  the  bishops  of  Tus- 
cany, and  when  Leopold  ascended  the  imperial  throne 
of  Austria,  the  hierarchj^  obtained  a  complete  victor}'. 
The  territorial  changes  which  the  French  republic  and 
the  first  Napoleon  introduced  in  Italy  were  not  of  long 
duration,  but  the  revolutionary  ideas  which  during  this 
period  had  been  kindled  in  the  minds  of  many  Italians 
survived.  A  secret  society,  the  Carbonari,  which  at 
first  aimed  at  the  introduction  of  a  universal  republic, 
but  subsequently  had  tlft  establishment  of  a  nationfil 
union  and  the  introduction  of  liberal  reforms,  and,  in 
particidar,  religious  toleration,  for  its  chief  object,  spread 
with  great  raijidity  throughout  the  peninsula,  and  be- 
came the  rallying-jioint  for  all  the  educated  Italians 
who  wished  to  break  the  omnipotent  influence  of  the 
Church  upon  the  political  and  social  affairs  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  Carbonari  succeeded  in  1821  in  compelling 
the  government  of  the  Two  Sicilies  to  grant  a  liberal 
constitution,  but  an  armed  intervention  of  the  Austrians 
soon  restored  the  absolute  power  of  the  king  and  the 
despotic  influence  of  the  Church.  It  was,  however,  ap- 
parent that  the  educated  classes  of  Italj-  only  yielded  to 
brutal  force,  and  that  the  desire  to  emancipate  the  peo- 
ple from  the  influence  of  the  priests,  and,  in  particular, 
from  the  temporal  rule  of  the  popes,  became  stronger 
every  year.  In  1830  a  new  revolution  broke  out  in  the 
papal  provinces,  and  within  a  fortnight  four  fifths  of  the 
States  of  the  Church  had  made  themselves  free  from 
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papal  rale,  and  constituteel  themselves  an  independent 
state.  Again  it  required  the  armed  intervention  of  Aus- 
tria to  arrest  the  success  of  the  liberal  and  anti-papal 
movement  throughout  Italy.  The  accession  to  the 
throne  of  Sardinia  of  Charles  Albert  in  1831  gave,  how- 
ever, to  Italy  one  prince  who  openly  adhered  to  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  national  liberal  party,  and  therefore 
awakened  great  hopes  for  the  future.  In  the  same  year 
Mazzini  organized  the  secret  society  Young  Italy,  which 
repeatedly  attempted  insurrections  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  an  ItaUan  republic.  All  these  attempts 
were  luisuccessfid,  but  they  greatly  increased  the  breach 
bet^veen  the  Italian  people  and  the  Church  of  Rome. 
The  liberal  priest  V.  Gioberti,  in  his  work  on  the  moral 
and  political  primacy  of  the  Italians  (1843),  endeavored 
to  prove  that  a  reconciliation  between  the  national  lib- 
eral party  and  a  reformed  papacy  was  possible,  and  that 
the  best  way  for  securing  a  political  regeneration  of  It- 
aly was  the  establishment  of  a  confederation  of  the  sev- 
eral states,  with  a  Uberal  pope  at  its  head.  When,  in 
1816,  Gregory  XVI  died,  and  the  new  pope,  Pius  IX, 
seemed  to  adopt  some  of  the  views  of  Gioberti,  the  be- 
lief in  the  practicability  of  the  scheme  found  many  ad- 
herents among  the  liberal  party,  but  the  large  body  of 
the  ultramontane  party  looked  upon  them  with  distrust, 
and  even  regarded  many  steps  taken  by  the  new  pope 
as  a  mistaken  policy. 

The  revolutionary  movements  of  1848  at  first  appear- 
ed to  have  a  great  influence  upon  the  religious  affairs 
of  the  country.  In  Rome  a  Constituent  Assembly  was 
called,  which  on  Feb.  5, 1849,  abolished  the  temporal  pow- 
er of  the  pope,  and  proclaimed  the  Roman  republic.  The 
greatest  enemies  of  the  papacy  in  Italy,  Mazzini  and 
Garibaldi,  were  at  the  head  of  the  republic,  which,  how- 
ever, only  a  few  months  later  (June  4),  was  struck  down 
by  the  French  troops,  which  Louis  Napoleon,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  French  republic,  had  sent  there  for  the  res- 
toration of  the  temporal  power.  But,  although  the  rev- 
olutionary movements,  which,  if  successful,  would  have 
abolished  throughout  Italy  the  prerogatives  of  the 
Cliurch  of  Rome,  were  imsuccessful,  one  of  the  state 
governments,  Sardinia,  remained  favorable  to  the  cause 
of  national  union  and  of  a  Uberal  legislation  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Church  aifairs.  The  Legislature,  in  1850,  adopted 
liberal  laws,  introduced  by  the  minister  Siccardi  (hence 
called  the  Siccardian  laws),  which  provided,  1,  that  all 
civil  suits  must  be  decided  in  civil  courts  and  according 
to  the  common  law;  2,  that  all  priests  in  criminal  cases 
be  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  state ;  3,  that  crim- 
inals may  be  arrested  in  churches  and  other  sacred 
places.  When  archbishop  Franzoni,  of  Turin,  resisted 
tlie  new  law  of  the  state,  he  was  promptly  arrested ;  and 
when  he  refused  the  sacraments  of  tlie  Church  to  the 
dying  minister  Santa  Rosa,  he  was  deposed  from  his  of- 
fice (Sept.  20, 1850)  and  exiled.  The  archbishop  of  Cag- 
liari  shared  his  fate.  In  the  threatening  allocutions  of 
the  pope  (the  first  dated  Nov.  1, 1850),  the  government 
replied  by  sequestrating  the  revenues  of  the  archbishop. 
In  consequence  of  the  violent  opposition  made  to  tlie 
government  by  the  monks,  the  ministry  of  Cavour  (1852- 
1858),  the  greatest  Italian  statesman  of  modern  times, 
issued  the  stringent  laws  of  March  2,  1855,  by  which 
the  convents  of  all  monks  who  did  not  devote  them- 
selves to  preaching,  to  instruction,  or  to  the  nursing  of 
the  sick  were  suppressed  (331  out  of  G05).  The  papal 
anathema  against  the  authors  of  these  laws  remained 
without  the  least  effect.  On  the  contrary,  when  the 
king  of  Sardinia,  in  consequence  of  the  war  against  Aus- 
tria and  the  successful  revolutions  in  central  and  south- 
ern Italy,  united  all  the  provinces  of  Italy,  with  the  only 
exception  of  a  part  of  the  papal  territory  and  of  Vene- 
tia,into  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  the  liljeralSardinian  laws 
were  not  only  retanied,  but  made  more  stringent.  No- 
body seemed  to  care  about  thy  Church  laws  against 
those  who  spoliated  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter  (the 
States  of  the  Church), and  on  Jan.  l,'l8G(),  the  obligatorv 
civil  marriage  was  introduced.     The  government  and 


the  Parliament  were  fully  agreed  in  the  wish  to  com* 
plete,  as  soon  as  possible,  the  unity  of  Italy,  by  the  an- 
nexation of  Venetia  and  the  remainder  of  the  papal  ter- 
ritory, inclusive  of  the  city  of  Rome.  In  accordance 
with  the  plan  of  Cavour,  the  Parliament,  as  early  as 
1861,  almost  unanimously  declared  in  favor  of  making 
Rome  the  capital  of  Italy,  though  they  expressed  a  will- 
ingness to  give  to  the  pope  full  guarantees  for  the  free 
and  independent  exercise  of  his  ecclesiastical  functions. 
The  movements  of  Garibaldi  showed  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  papal  provinces  alone,  aided  by  volunteers 
from  other  parts  of  Italy,  would  have  been  fully  able  to 
depose  the  papal  government,  and  unite  the  territory 
with  the  kingdom  of  Italy ;  and  it  reqiured  the  presence 
of  a  large  French  army  in  Rome  to  maintain  the  de- 
tested papal  rule.  Venetia  was  obtained  as  a  result  of 
the  war  of  1866,  but  the  expedition  of  Garibaldi  against 
Rome  in  1867  led  to  a  new  occupation  of  the  papal  ter- 
ritory by  a  French  army. 

The  wretched  financial  condition  of  Italy,  which  had 
become  more  threatening  than  ever  by  the  war  of  1866, 
and  the  September  convention  of  1864.  by  which  the 
government  engaged  to  assume  a  part  of  the  jiapal  debt, 
compelled  the  ministry  in  1867  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the 
confiscation  of  the  property  of  the  Church.  The  sub- 
ject had  been  under  deliberation  since  1865,  when  a  per- 
sonal correspondence  took  place  between  the  ])0])e  and 
the  king,  which  induced  the  latter  to  make  to  the 
Church  a  few  concessions.  But  the  sale  of  the  Church 
property,  though  for  a  time  delayed,  was  urgently  de- 
manded by  the  Parliament  and  public  opinion  as  the 
only  escape  from  a  general  bankruptcy,  and  the  govern- 
ment therefore  laid  a  bill  before  the  Parliament  which 
met  on  March  22, 1867 ;  but  the  committee  elected  by 
the  Parliament  rejected  the  project  of  the  government 
as  too  compromising  and  not  suflSciently  radical,  and  in 
the  very  first  article  of  its  own  draft  demanded  the  ab- 
olition of  all  monastic  institutions,  and  the  confiscation 
of  the  whole  property  of  the  Church.  The  government 
yielded  to  the  views  of  the  committee,  and,  after  sever- 
al modifications  had  been  agreed  upon  by  the  govern- 
ment and  the  Parliament,  both  chambers  adopted  the 
bill  for  the  sale  of  the  Church  property  by  an  immense 
majority  (the  lower  chamber,  on  Jul}'  27,  by  296  votes 
against  41;  the  senate,  on  Aug.  12,  by  84  against  29).  The 
actual  sale  began  at  Florence  on  October  26, 1867,  though 
even  before  this  drafts  on  the  revenue  to  be  realized  by 
the  sale  had  been  issued  to  the  amount  of  400  million 
francs.  The  new  excommunications  pronounced  against 
all  buyers  of  Church  property  failed  to  have  any  effect ; 
the  government  and  the  overwhelming  majority  of  both 
chambers  unwaveringly  persisted  in  carrj'ing  out  the 
new  laws  concerning  the  Chiu-ch  and  her  property. 

The  CEcumenical  Council  which  was  opened  by  the 
pope  at  Rome  on  Dec.  8, 1860,  was  unable  to  improve 
the  influence  and  the  prospects  of  the  papacy  among 
the  Italians.  The  government,  the  Parliament,  and  the 
people  at  large  repudiated  the  claims  of  the  council 
more  generally  than  was  done  in  any  other  purely  Cath- 
olic country.  The  nation  became  more  impatient  than 
ever  for  the  overthrow  of  the  temporal  sovereignty  of 
the  pope,  and  the  incorporation  of  his  states  with  the 
kingdom ;  and  when,  in  1870,  the  Franco-Cierman  war 
caused  the  Avithdrawal  of  the  French  troops  from  Rome, 
and  ultimately  led  to  the  destruction  of  the  French  Em- 
pire, the  Italian  government  could  no  longer  resist  the 
pojinlar  pressure  for  the  annexation  of  the  papal  states. 
In  September,  1870,  count  Ponza  di  San  IMartino  was 
sent  to  Rome,  and,  in  the  name  of  the  Italian  govern- 
ment, proposed  to  the  pope  to  renounce  the  temporal 
rule  and  to  dissolve  his  army;  he  was,  in  this  case,  to 
retain  the  Leonine  part  of  Rome,  a  civil  list,  and  the 
right  of  diplomatic  representation.  The  government 
also  offered  to  guarantee  the  free  exercise,  by  the  poj^e, 
the  bishops,  and  the  priests,  of  their  ecclesiastical  juris- 
diction, and  the  immunity  of  all  carduials  and  ambas- 
sadors.    Wlien  the  pope  rejected  all  these  offers  of  com- 
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promise,  on  Sept:.  11,  the  Italian  troops,  in  compliance 
with  numerous  petitions  from  the  subjects  of  the  pope, 
entered  the  States  of  the  Church,  and  on  Sept.  20,  by 
the  occupation  of  the  city  of  Kome,  put  an  end  to  the 
temporal  power  of  the  pope.  A  note  from  cardinal  An- 
tonelli,  the  secretary  of  state,  to  the  foreign  govern- 
ment, protested  against  the  act ;  and  the  bishops  and 
the  ultramontane  party  in  all  the  countries  re-echoed 
the  protest,  and  manj'  princes,  both  Catholic  and  Prot- 
estant, were  called  upon  to  interfere  and  to  restore  the 
pope  to  his  throne.  'Die  pope  issued  a  new  brief  of 
excommunication,  in  which  he  said,  "We  declare  to 
you,  venerable  brethren,  and  through  you  to  the  Avhole 
Church,  that  all  those  (in  whatever  notable  dignity  tliey 
may  shine)  who  have  been  guilty  of  the  invasion,  usur- 
pation, occupation  of  any  of  our  provinces,  or  of  this 
holy  city,  or  of  anything  connected  therewith,  and  like- 
wise all  who  have  commissioned,  favored,  aided,  coun- 
selled, adhered  to  them,  and  all  others  who  promote  or 
carry  out  the  things  aforesaid,  under  any  pretext  what- 
ever, and  in  any  manner  whatever,  have  incurred  the 
greater  excommunication  {excommunicatio  major),  and 
the  other  censures  and  penalties  which  have  been  pro- 
vided in  the  holy  canons  of  the  apostolical  constitutions 
and  the  decrees  of  the  oecumenical  councils,  in  particu- 
lar that  of  Trent."  None  of  all  these  measures  produced 
the  least  oft'ect.  When  the  first  Parliament  of  all  Italy 
met.  tlio  king  declared,  "  We  entered  Kome  in  ^-irtue  of 
tlie  national  right,  in  virtue  of  the  compact  which  unites 
all  Italians  to  one  nation.  We  shall  remain  there,  keep- 
ing the  promises  which  we  have  solemnly  gi\'en  to  our- 
selves ;  freedom  of  the  Church,  entire  independence  of 
the  pope  in  the  exercise  of  his  religious  functions,  and 
in  his  relations  to  the  Catholic  Church."  None  of  the 
foreign  governments  interrupted  its  amicable  relations 
with  the  Italian  government.  In  July,  1871,  the  gov- 
ernment transferred  its  seat  to  Rome,  where,  in  spite  of 
all  the  papal  excommunications,  it  received  the  enthu- 
siastic applause  of  a  large  majoritj'  of  the  Italian  peo- 
ple, and  where  it  was  at  once  followed  by  the  represent- 
atives of  all  the  foreign  governments. 

Although  nearly  all  the  bishops  and  the  ovenvhelm- 
ing  majority  of  the  jjriests  showed  themselves  as  parti- 
sans of  the  papacy  in  its  struggle  against  the  govern- 
ment and  the  public  opinion  of  Italy,  the  idea  of  reform- 
ing the  Church  by  rejecting  all  or  much  of  the  corrup- 
tions which  had  crept  into  it  during  the  IMiddle  Ages 
and  in  modern  times,  and  by  reconciling  it  with  the 
civilization  of  the  19th  century,  found  more  adherents 
among  the  priests  of  Italy  than  among  those  of  any 
other  country.  In  a  political  point  of  view,  tlie  reform- 
ers desired  the  Church,  in  particular,  to  abandon  the 
temporal  rule  of  the  pope,  to  recognise  the  national 
luiity  of  Italy,  and  to  aid  in  carrying  through  a  separ- 
ation between  Church  and  State.  In  th'e  province  of 
religion  they  all  wished  to  restrict  the  power  of  the 
popes,  to  enlarge  that  of  the  bishops,  and  one  portion 
went  so  far  as  to  enter  into  amicable  relations  with  the 
High-Church  party  of  the  Church  of  England.  The}^ 
had  an  organ,  the  Examinatore  of  Florence ;  and  as  cxan 
one  of  the  six  hundred  bishops  (cardinal  D'Andrea),  and 
the  Jesuit  Passaglia,  who  had  long  been  regarded  bj-  the 
ultramontane  party  as  one  of  their  ablest  theologians, 
and  other  men  of  high  prominence,  declared  their  con- 
currence with  a  part  or  the  M-hole  of  the  reformatory 
projects,  there  seemed  to  be  good  reason  for  hoping  last- 
ing results  from  the  movement.  More  recently,  the  re- 
formatory movement  in  Germany,  headed  by  Dr.  Bol- 
linger, has  found  the  warmest  sympathy  among  the 
Italian  reformers. 

After  the  sujipression  of  the  Reformation  in  the  16th 
century,  cruel  laws  made  it  for  more  than  two  hundred 
years  impossible  for  any  Italian  to  declare  himself  a 
Protestant;  only  the  Waldenses  (q.  v.),in  their  remote 
valleys,  maintained  with  difficulty,  and  amidst  great  per- 
secutions, their  organization.  At  the  close  of  the  18th 
century  the  victorious  French  republic  recognised  the 


human  rights  of  the  Waldenses,  and  proclaimed  relig- 
ious toleration;  but  the  restored  monarchies  revived 
some  of  the  most  intolerant  laws,  and  even  the  Wal- 
denses were  placed  in  so  unbearable  a  position  that  it 
retiuired  the  intervention  of  England  and  Prussia  to  se- 
cure for  them  the  merest  toleration.  At  length  tlic  lib- 
eral constitution  of  1818  gave  them  fidl  political  rights 
in  Sardinia;  they  were  allowed  to  step  forward  out  of 
their  seclusion  in  the  valley,  and,  with  the  most  liearty 
sympathy  of  all  friends  of  religious  toleration,  opened  a 
chapel  in  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  Turin.  In  the  re- 
mainder of  Italy  the  persecution  of  the  Protestants  con- 
tinued. The  government  of  Tuscany,  though  by  no 
means  the  most  tyrannical  of  the  Italian  governments, 
startled  the  whole  civilized  world  by  its  cruel  measures 
against  the  Madiai  couple,  against  count  Guicciardini . 
and  Dominico  Cecchetti,  and  only  the  most  energetic 
remonstrances  of  the  foreign  powers  prevailed  upon  the 
grand-didic  to  change  the  penalty  of  imprisonment  into 
exile.  Finally,  in  1859,  the  establishment  of  the  king- 
dom of  Italy  gave  to  the  Waldenses  the  liberty  of  ex- 
tending their  evangelistic  labors  to  all  parts  of  the  pe- 
ninsula. They  soon  occupied  a  number  of  important 
places,  transferred  their  theological  seminary  to  Flor- 
ence, and  had  an  able  representative  in  the  Italian  Par- 
liament (the  Turin  banker  IMalan).  Many  Italians, 
however,  who  were  eager  to  embrace  Protestant  views, 
did  not  share  all  the  views  of  the  Waldenses,  especially 
those  on  the  ministry  and  the  Church,  and,  after  the 
model  of  the  Plymouth  Brethren  in  England,  organized 
free  Christian  organizations.  Of  their  leaders,  professor 
ISIazarella  and  count  Guicciardini  are  the  best  known. 
Jloreover,  a  number  of  missionaries  were  sent  out  by  the 
Protestant  churches  of  the  United  States,  Great  Britain, 
and  other  countries,  who  laid  the  foundation  of  several 
other  Church  organizations.  Nearly  every  town  of  im- 
portance has  thus  receivetl  the  nucleus  of  a  Protestant 
popidation.  In  some  places  the  fanaticism  Of  the  priests 
caused  riots  against  Protestants,  none  of  which  was  so 
bloody  as  that  in  Barletta  in  1800;  but  the  government 
of  Italy,  and  the  immense  majority  of  the  Italian  Par- 
liaments, have  secured  the  complete  triumph  of  the 
cause  of  religious  toleration. 

II.  Statistics.  —  Nearly  the  whole  population  of  It- 
aly is  nominally  connected  with  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  The  total  population  of  the  kingdom  was  es- 
timated in  1870  at  25,760,000 ;  of  whom  33,000  were 
Protestants,  30,000  Jews,  and  2000  members  of  the 
Greek  Church.  Practically  a  large  portion  of  the  pop- 
idation is  no  longer  in  communion  with  the  Church  of 
Rome,  as  can  easily  be  proved  by  tlie  fact  that  the  gov- 
ernment and  Parliament  have  been  for  years  in  open 
conflict  with  Rome,  and  utterly  disregard  and  set  aside 
the  laws  of  the  Church ;  that  the  claims  of  the  pope 
have  only  a  few  advocates  in  the  Parliament,  and  that, 
in  particular,  the  radical  party,  with  men  like  Jlazzini 
and  Garibakli  at  their  head,  have  o])enly  and  formally 
renounced  the  religious  communion  with  Rome. 

According  to  the  Papal  Almanac  {Annuario  Pontifico) 
for  1870,  the  countrj^  had,  exclusive  of  Rome  and  of  the 
six  suburban  sees  (the  sees  of  the  cardinal  bishops),  Os- 
tia,  Porto,  Palestrina,  Frascati,  Albano,  and  Sabina,  208 
dioceses,  which  were  distributed  among  the  former  Ital- 
ian states  as  follows : 


Arch- 
bisbop- 

Bishop- 

bfsi.t- B;f-p- 

Naples 

25 
7 
6 

4 

57 
32 
19 

Venetia 

Lombardy 

Modena...... 

Parma 

Total 

2             9 

States  of  the) 
Church.../ 

Sardiuia 

Tuscany 

1 

1 

7 
4 
3 

47 

2-21 

Of  these  dioceses,  10  archbishopncs  and  66  bishoprics 
are  immediately  subject  to  the  pope,  and  without  con- 
nection with  an  ecclesiastical  province,  while  37  arch- 
bishops are  heads  of  ecclesiastical  provinces,  containing, 
besides  them,  155  suffragan  bishops.     The  dioceses  of 
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Italy,  in  point  of  territorial  extent,  are  smaller  than  in 
any  other  country ;  and  wliile  the  (nominally)  Catholic 
population  is  no  more  than  one  eighth  of  the  Koman 
Catholic  population  of  the  world,  it  nas  more  than  one 
fourth  of  all  the  dioceses.  Thus  the  Italian  bishops 
have  an  undue  preponderance  at  every  council;  and  as 
tliev  t^encrally  hold  the  most  ultramontane  views,  they 
liave  considerably  contributed  to  the  success  of  idtra 
jiapal  tlieories  within  the  Catholic  Church.  The  gov- 
ernment of  Italy  has  expressed  a  wish  to  reduce  the 
number  of  dioceses,  and  a  considerable  number  has  there- 
lore  been  kept  vacant  since  the  establishment  of  the 
kingdom. 

The  secular  clergy  in  1866  had  about  115,000  mem- 
bers, or  about  1  to  every  245  inhabitants,  showing  a  rel- 
atively larger  number  of  priests  than  in  any  other  coun- 
try of  the  world.  Besides  the  secular  clergy,  Italy  had 
in  1800  more  than  60,000  monks  in  2050  establishments, 
and  about  30,000  nuns  in  302  establishments.  The 
most  numerous  among  the  monastic  orders  are  the  Fran- 
ciscan monks,  with  1227  houses;  the  Dominicans,  with 
140;  the  Augustinians,  with  138;  the  Carmelites,  with 
125;  the  Jesuits,  with  57 ;  the  Brothers  of  Charity,  with 
49;  the  Redemptorists,  with  31;  the  Franciscan  nuns, 
with  89 ;  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  with  50.  The  convents 
were  formerly  very  rich,  but  a  large  portion  of  their 
property  was  confiscated  during  the  French  invasion  at 
the  en(l  of  the  18th  and  the  beginning  of  the  19th  cen- 
tur}'.  i\Iore  recently  the  government  of  Italy  has  sup- 
pressed a  large  portion  of  all  the  convents,  and  confis- 
cated their  property.  In  1866,  the  total  number  of  con- 
vents suppressed  amounted  to  over  2000,  with  38,000 
inmates;  of  these,  1252,  with  20,228  inmates,  belonged 
to  the  mendicant  orders,  and  1162,  with  18,168  inmates, 
were  of  other  orders. 

Popular  instruction,  which  until  recently  was  chiefly 
in  the  hands  of  monks  and  nnns,  is,  according  to  official 
accounts,  in  a  very  low  condition.  In  1862,  of  the  entire 
male  popidation,  (j..ly  2,020,269  were  able  to  read;  of 
the  female,  only  1,25'8,186;  17,000,000  persons  were  un- 
able to  read  and  write.  Of  every  1000  persons,  there 
were,  unable  to  read — in  Lombardy,  599 ;  in  Piedmont, 
003  ;  in  Tuscany,  773 ;  in  INIodena,  799 ;  in  the  Romagna, 
802;  in  Parma,  818;  in  the  Marca,  851 ;  in  Umbria,  858  ; 
in  Naples,  880;  in  Sicily,  902;  in  Sardinia,  911.  Since 
tlio  cstalilishment  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy  public  in- 
struction lias  made  great  progress.  From  1800  to  1863 
the  number  of  male  teachers  increased  from  12,475  to 
17,604;  that  of  female  teachers  from  6631  to  13,817. 
The  number  of  educational  institutions  amounted  in 
1864  to  31,075,  which  were  attended  by  1,681,296  chil- 
dren. In  the  same  year  Italy  had  452  gymnasia,  with 
22,759  pupils;  123  lycea,  with"  864  pupils;" and  344  sem- 
inaries, with  12,923  pupils.  There  were  20  universities, 
15  of  which  were  state  and  5  free.  Six  have  been  de- 
clared by  the  government  to  be  first-class  universities : 
Turin,  Pavia,  Bologna,  Florence,  Naples,  and  Palermo. 
The  number  of  students  had  in  1806  decreased  to  8148, 
from  15,668  in  1862. 

The  Church  of  the  Waldenses  is  the  only  fully  organ- 
ized Protestant  Church  in  Italy.  It  consists  of  16  com- 
munities, with  a  membership  of  22,000.  Its  governing 
body  is  called  the  Table.  The  Theological  School  in 
Florence  had  in  1869  3  professors  (Revel,  Geymonat,  and 
De  Sanctis)  and  14  students,  4  of  whom  were  formerly 
Catholic  priests.  According  to  the  report  made  to  the 
Waldensian  Synod  in  1866,  evangelistic  work  Avas  car- 
ried on  by  this  Church  at  23  principal  stations,  wliich 
wore  thus  distributed:  7  in  Piedmont,  3  in  Lombardy, 
1  ni  Emilia,  3  in  Liguria,  4  in  Tuscany,  1  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Naples,  1  in  Sicily,  1  in  the  Isle  of  Elba,  and  2  in 
France  for  Italians.  To  work  these  stations  it  employ- 
ed 19  pastors,  11  evangelists,  and  29  teachers— in  all,  69 
agents.  The  number  of  attendants  upon  public  wor- 
ship was  reckoned  at  from  2000  to  2500 ;  that  of  com- 
municants at  1095.  At  the  Synod  of  1869  the  number 
of  stations  was  announced  as  amounting  to  30,  with  21 


pastors,  16  evangelists,  and  58  teachers— in  all,  95 
agents.  During  these  three  years  the  number  of  con- 
verts had  increased  900 ;  favorable  reports  were,  in  par- 
ticular, made  of  the  congregations  in  Pignciol,  Tu- 
rin, Venice  (in  which  city  the  congregation  numbered 
239  members),  Livorno,  where  the  school  was  attended 
by  300  children,  and  from  Messina,  where  the  rapidly 
increasing  number  of  attendants  at  divine  worship  made 
it  necessary  for  the  congregation  to  rent  three  times  in 
the  course  of  a  single  week  larger  halls.  The  Nice  For- 
eigners' Evangelization  Committee  emploj'ed  in  1867 
15  agents,  who  were  stationed  at  Barletta,  Como,  Milan, 
Fara,  Florence,  Piverone,  Sardinia,  and  Sondrio.  The 
salaries  of  six  of  the  evangelists  are  paid  by  the  Evan- 
gelical Continental  Society  of  London.  The  total  re- 
ceipts of  the  committee,  including  the  money  received 
from  the  Evangelical  Continental  Societj-,  were  £1323 ; 
the  expenditures  £1180.  The  American  and  Foreign 
Christian  Union  supports  more  than  40  agents  in  Italy. 
A  Theological  Training  School  has  been  established  by 
the  societ}'  at  Milan,  where  in  1866  the  Rev.  ]Mr.  Clark, 
assisted  by  4  Italian  professors,  instructed  19  theological 
students,  superintended  churches  in  8  different  places, 
and  sustained  from  10  to  20  colporteurs  in  North  Italy. 
In  1870  the  training  school  was  transferred  to  the  care 
of  a  Committee  of  Evangelization  appointed  by  the 
Free  Christian  Church  of  Italy.  This  body  was  for- 
mally organized  at  Milan  in  June,  1870,  and  consists  of 
a  considerable  number  of  evangelical  churches,  two 
thirds  of  which  (more  than  20)  represent  the  results  of 
the  previous  expenditure  and  labor  of  this  society. 
These  churches  and  their  pastors  are  still  sustained  by 
the  board.  Another  missionary  of  the  society  superin- 
tended at  Sarzana  evangelistic  operations  in  some  10 
different  places.  The  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society  had 
in  1867  several  agents  in  Italy  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Piggott  at  Padua.  A  Ragged 
School,  supported  bj'  the  society  in  this  city,  was  regu- 
larly attended  by  40  lads.  Florence  also  had  prosperous 
schools ;  there  were  increasing  congregations  at  Cremo- 
na, Parma,  Mezzano  Inferiore  (15  miles  from  Parma), 
and  at  Naples ;  and  efforts,  with  some  success,  had  been 
made  in  other  places.  The  missionaries  and  other 
agents  were  sustained  at  a  cost  of  about  $20,000.  The 
Scotch  Free  Church  had  several  ministers  settled  in  va- 
rious parts  of  Italy,  who  were  engaged,  in  addition  to 
their  regular  labors  among  their  countrymen,  in  super- 
intending the  work  of  Bible  distribution.  In  addition 
to  these  Protestant  agencies,  free  evangelical  Italian 
churches  were  to  be  found  in  several  parts,  as  in  Genoa, 
Florence,  etc.,  all  of  them  being  more  or  less  allied  with 
tlie  Plymouth  Brethren. 

School-work  is  carried  on  in  connection  with  most  of 
the  churches  and  stations.  In  Naples  there  were  in  1868 
4  schools,  with  14  teachers  and  373  children,  under  the 
direction  of  a  special  committee.  There  were  3  Wal- 
densian schools  in  Florence  and  2  in  Leghorn.  The 
Waldensian  schools  in  the  vallej-s  numbered  80,  with 
3750  children  in  regular  attendance.  The  "Italian 
Evangelical  Publication  Society"  selects  and  translates 
religious  books  and  tracts  suitable  for  Italy,  and  prints 
them  at  the  lowest  possible  rate.  It  prints  the  Eco  della 
Verita  (weekly)  and  the  Amico  di  Casa  (annual).  It 
has  published  232  new  works,  or  new  editions  of  works, 
amounting  to  520,000  copies,  and  has  sold  since  1862  as 
many  as  390,000  copies.  See  Herzog,  Reul-Encyldop. 
viii,  99 ;  Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kirchen-Lexikon,  v,  582  sq. ; 
Wiggers,  Kbchl.  StatisfU;  ii,  3  sq. ;  Neher,  Kirclil.  Gc- 
ogr.  u,  Statistik,  i,  4  sq. ;  Nippold,  Ihmdbvch  der  neues- 
ten  Kirchenrjesch.  (2d  ed.  Elbcrf.  1868) ;  Christian  Year- 
book (London,  1867  and  1808);  Ughelli,  Italia  Sacra 
(Rome,  1044,  6  vols.) ;  JM'Crie,  f/isf.  n/i/ie  Progress  and 
Suppression  of  the  Reformation  in  Italy  (Edinb.  1827); 
Erdmann,  Lie  liiformation  v.  ihre  Mcirtzrer  in  Itulien 
(Berl.  1855) ;  Leopold,  Ueberdie  Ursachen  der  Reforma- 
tion und  deren  Verf'all  in  Itulien  (in  Zeitschrift  fiir  hist. 
Thiol  1843) ;  Matthes,  Klrchl.  Chronik,     (A.  J.  S.) 
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Itch  (0"in,  che'res,  from  CHH,  to  scratch  and  to 
bum),  an  iiitlammatory  irritation  of  the  skin,  tlireatoned 
to  the  Israelites  as  an  infliction  in  case  of  idolatry  (I)eiit. 
xxviii,  27) ;  probably  some  cutaneous  or  eruptive  disor- 
der common  in  Egypt,  but  of  what  peculiar  character  is 
uncertain,  if,  indeed,  any  peculiar  malady  is  intended. 
See  DisKASE. 

Ith,  Joii.vxN,  a  German  theologian  and  philosopher 
of  some  note,  was  born  at  Berne,  Switzerland,  in  1747. 
In  1781  he  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  i)hilosophy  at 
the  university  of  his  native  place,  where  he  had  also 
pursued  his  studies,  but  in  179G  he  entered  the  ministry, 
and  settled  at  Siselen,  where  he  lived  until  1790,  when 
he  was  elected  dean  and  president  of  the  committee  of 
education  and  religion  in  the  canton  of  Berne.  He  died 
in  1813.  Besides  a  number  of  iihilosophical,  philolog- 
ical, pasdogogical,  and  even  homilctical  works,  he  wrote 
Versuch  einer  Anthropologie  oder  Philosop/de  der  Men- 
schen  (Berne,  1794-5,  2  vols.;  new  edit.  1803  sq.),  which 
is  a  very  valuable  work : —  Verhdltni'tse  d.  iSfaafs  z.  Re- 
ligion u.  Kirche.  (ibid.  1798,  8vo)  : — Sitterdehre  der  Bra- 
mineri  (ibid.  1794,  8vo),  really  a  reproduction  of  his 
translation  of  Ezour-Vidum,  an  old  Hindu  work  on  mor- 
als and  religion.  See  Krug,  Philos.  Wdrkrbucli,  ii,  558. 
(J.  H.W.) 

Ithacius.     See  Idacius. 

Ith'ai  (1  Chron.  xi,  31).     See  Ittai. 

Ith'amar  (Heb.  Ithamar',  ^i2T\'''!^,  palm-isle ;  but 
according  to  Fiirst,  not  high,  i.  e.  little;  Sept.  'iSiajiao  ; 
Josephus  '\5iu^iapoQ,  Ant.  viii,  1,  3),  the  fourth  and 
youngest  son  of  Aaron  (1  Chron.  vi,  3).  B.C.  1658.  He 
was  consecrated  to  the  priesthood  along  with  his  broth- 
ers (Exod.  vi,  23 ;  Numb,  iii,  2,  3) ;  and  after  the  death 
of  Nadab  and  Abihu  (Lev.  x,  1  sq.),  as  they  left  no 
children,  he  and  Eleazar  alone  remained  to  discharge 
the  priestly  functions  (Lev.  X,  6, 12 ;  Numb,  iii,  4;  xxvi, 
60  sq. ;  1  .Chron.  xxiv,  2).  Nothing  is  individually  re- 
corded of  him,  except  that  the  property  of  the  taberna- 
cle was  placed  under  his  charge  (Exod.  xxxviii,  21), 
and  that  he  superintended  all  matters  connected  with 
its  removal  by  the  Levitical  sections  of  Gershon  and 
Merari  (Numb,  iv,  28).  The  sacred  utensils  and  their 
removal  were  intrusted  to  his  elder  brother  Eleazar, 
whose  family  was  larger  than  that  of  Ithamar  (I  Chron. 
xxiv,  4).  Ithamar,  with  his  descendants,  occupied  the 
position  of  common  priests  till  the  high-priesthood  pass- 
ed into  his  family  in  the  person  of  Eh,  under  circum- 
stances of  which  we  are  ignorant.  See  Eli.  Abiathar, 
whom  Solomon  deposed,  was  the  last  high-priest  of  that 
line,  and  the  pontificate  then  reverted  to  the  elder  line 
of  Eleazar  in  the  person  of  Zadok  (1  Kings  ii,  27).  See 
Hic;n-PKiE,ST.  The  traditionary  tomb  of  Ithamar  is 
still  shown  near  that  of  his  brother  Eleazar  in  the  hill 
of  Phinehas  (Schwarz,  Palest,  p.  151).  A  priest  by  the 
name  of  Daniel,  of  his  posterity,  returned  from  Babylon 
(Ezra  viii,  2 ;  1  Esdr.  viii,  29). 

Ith'iel  (Heb.  Ithiel',  ^X'^r.iX,  for  bx  "itlX,  God 
with  me,  or,  according  to  Fiirst,  the  iiroperty  of  God; 
Sept.  Ai^(/';\,Yidg.  Etheel;  but  in  Prov.  xxxi,  1,  both 
translate  ol  TrixTTivov-ec  Sfp,  cum  quo  est  Deus  and  Beo 
secum  morante),  the  name  of  two  men. 

1.  A  person  mentioned  along  with  Ucal  in  Prov. 
XXX,  1,  apparently  as  one  to  whom  the  "  words  of  Agur's 
prophecy"  had  been  addressed.  B.C.  perhaps  cir.  990. 
See  Agur.  Gesenius  (Thesmir.  Heb.  p.  88)  thniks  that 
Ithiel  and  Ucal  were  the  children  or  disciples  of  Agur, 
to  whom  he  inscribed  his  aphorisms ;  others  regard  both 
words  as  appellatives,  and  render  the  whole  clause  as 
follows:  "Thus  spake  the  man:  /  have  toiled  for  God, 
I  have  toiled  for  God,  and  have  ceased"  (see  Stuart's 
Comment,  ad  loc). 

2.  The  son  of  Jesaiah  and  father  of  Maaseiah,  a  Ben- 
jamite,  one  of  whose  posterity  returned  with  a  party 
from  Babylon  (Neh.  xi,  7).     B.C.  long  ante  536. 


Ith'mah  (Heb.  Yithnah',  ^'CT}'^,  orphanage;  Sept. 
'Jfjfiiu'O,  a  ;Moal)ite,  and  one  of  David's  supplementary 
body-guard  (I  Chron.  xi,  4G).     B.C.  1046.     See  Davii"). 

Ith'nan  (Heb.  Yithnan',  'Sf^l''  bestowed,  otherwise 
distance ;  Sept.  'IBvciv  [but  the  Vat.  MS.  joins  it  to  the 
preceding  word,  'Aaoptiovdu,  and  the  Alex,  to  the  fol- 
lowing, 'l3'va^i0],Viilg.  Jethiuim),  one  of  the  cities  in 
the  south  of  Judah,  mentioned  between  Ilazor  and  Ziph 
(Josh.  XV,  23) ;  perhaps  lying  along  the  southern  edge 
of  the  highland  district.  It  caunt)t  well  have  been  the 
Jedna  of  the  Onomasticon  (^ItCvd,  the  modern  Idhna), 
for  this  is  in  the  mountains  west  of  Hebron  (see  Keil's 
Comment,  ad  loc).  The  enumeration  in  ver.  32  requires 
us  to  join  this  with  the  following  (there  being  no  copula 
between),  Ithnan-Zijih,  i.  e.  Zephath  (q.  v.).  See  Jf- 
uah. 

Ith'ra  (Ileb.  Yithra',  X'^r%  excellence;  Sept.  'If- 
Sfp,  Vulg.  Jetra),  an  Israelite  (probably  an  error  of  tran- 
scription [see  Thenius,  Comment,  ad  loc] ;  a  Jezreelite, 
according  to  the  Sept.  and  Vulg. ;  but  [more  correctly] 
an  Ishmaelite,  according  to  1  Chron.  ii,  17),  and  father 
of  Amasa  (David's  general)  by  Abigail,  David's  sister 
(1  Kings  ii,  5) ;  elsewhere  called  Jether  (2  Sam.  xvii, 
25).     B.C.  ante  1023. 

Ith'raii  (Heb.  Yithran','^''\T\';,  excellent),  the  name 
of  one  or  two  men. 

1.  (Sept.  'l^pdv,  'It^pdv  ;  Vulg.  Jethram,  Jethran.) 
One  of  the  sons  of  Dislion,  and  grandson  of  Seir  the 
Horite  (Gen.  xxxvi,  26 ;  1  Chron.  i,  41).     B.C.  cir.  1964. 

2.  (Sept. 'It^£p,Vulg.  Je^Amw.)  Apparently  one  of 
the  sons  of  Zophah,  the  great-grandson  of  Asher  (1 
Chron.  vii,  37) ;  ]irobably  the  same  as  Jether  in  v.  58. 
B.C.  long  post  1856. 

Ith'reani  (IMi.Yithredm' ,  D^*"iri%  superabundanoe 
of  the  people;  ^ept.'ltBipai'ii.i,  'liSfijr'ijA  ;  Josephus  Fe- 
SpaajUT/c  [A7it.  vii,  i,  4]),  David's  sixth  son,  born  of 
Eglah  in  Hebron  (2  Sam.  iii,  5;  1  Chron.  iii,  3).  B.C. 
1045.  In  the  ancient  Jewish  traditions  (Jerome,  Qucest. 
Heb.  in  2  Sam.  iii,  5;  v,  23)  Eglah  is  said  to  have  been 
INIichal,  and  to  have  died  in  giving  birth  to  Ithream ; 
but  this  is  at  variance  with  the  Bible. 

Ith'rite, or, rather,  Je'tiiekite  (Rch.Yithri',  '^'nril') 
Sept.  'IfSrpaioc  and  'It^tni,  but  At'SaXfi'fi  in  1  Chron. 
ii,  53 ;  Vulg.  Jethrites  and  Jethrccus  or  Jethreus),  the 
posterity  of  some  Jether  mentioned  as  resident  in  Kir- 
jath-jearim  (A.V.  "the  Ithrites"  [1  Chron.  ii,  53]); 
probably  the  descendants  of  Hobab,  the  brother-in-law 
of  Moses  (who  settled  in  this  region.  Judges  i,  16),  and 
so  called  as  being  thus  the  posterity  of  Jethro,  the  fa- 
ther-in-law of  JNIoses.  See  Kenite.  Two  of  David's 
famous  warriors,  Ira  and  Gareb,  belonged  to  this  clan 
(2  Sam.  xxiii,  38 ;  1  Chron.  xi,  40).  See  David.  Ira 
has  been  supposed  to  be  identical  with  "  Ira  the  Jairite," 
David's  priest  (2  Sam.  xx,  26).  According  to  another 
supposition,  Jether  may  be  only  another  form  for  Ithra 
(2  Sam.  xvii,  25),  the  brother-in-law  of  David,  and  it  is 
possible  that  the  "  Ithrites,"  as  a  family,  sprang  from 
him.  According  to  still  another  supposition,  the  two 
Ithrite  heroes  of  David's  guard  may  have  come  from 
Jattir,  in  the  mountains  of  Judah,  one  of  the  places 
which  were  the  "  haunt"  of  David  and  his  men  in  their 
freebooting  wanderings,  and  where  he  had  "friends"  (1 
Sam.  XXX,  27  ;  comp.  3 1 ). 

Itinerancy,  a  >vord  which  Methodism  has  adopted 
in  its  ecclesiastical  terminology  as  expressing  one  of 
the  most  characteristic  features  of  that  religious  denom- 
ination. Wesley's  plans  for  the  revival  of  Christian 
life  throughout  the  United  Kingdom  rendered  it  neces- 
sary that  he  should  travel  from  town  to  town.  He  did 
so  quite  sj^stematically  through  his  long  life.  Very 
early  a  few  talented  laymen  were  commissioned  by  him 
to  preach  in  the  societies  which  he  had  organized  dur- 
ing his  own  absence,  for  he  usually  staid  but  a  day  or 
two  in  any  one  place.     These  lay  preachers,  or  "  help- 
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ers,"  as  he  called  them,  soon  multiplied  to  scores,  at  last 
to  hmulreds;  but  the  societies  demanding  their  labors 
in  the  intervals  of  the  great  preacher's  visits  multiplied 
still  faster.  As  early  as  his  third  Conference  (May,  1746) , 
he  saw  the  necessity  of  extending  and  methodizing  the 
labors  of  liis  "  helpers"  on  some  plan  of  "  itinerancy."^ 
He  appointed  them,  therefore,  to  delinitive  '•  circuits" 
this  vear.  The  word  "  circuit"  has  ever  since  been  an 
impoVtant  technical  term  in  Methodism.  The  "  Min- 
utes," or  journal  of  this  Conference,  show  that  the  whole 
country  was  mapped  into  seven  of  these  "  itinerant"  dis- 
tricts. Wales  and  Cornwall  each  constituted  one :  New- 
castle and  its  neighboring  towns  another.  That  of  York- 
shire comprised  seven  counties.  London,  Bristol,  and 
Evesham  were  the  head-quarters  of  others.  By  1749 
there  were  twenty  of  these  "  rounds"  in  England,  two  in 
Wales,  two  in  Scotland,  and  seven  in  Ireland;  and  at 
Wesley's  death  there  were  seventy-two  in  England, 
three  in  Wales,  seven  in  Scotland,  and  twenty-eight  in 
Ireland.  The  circuits  were  long,  comprising  at  least 
thirty  "  appointments"  for  each  month,  or  about  one  a 
day.  Tlie  preachers  were  changed  at  first  from  one  cir- 
cuit to  another,  usually  every  year,  and  invariably  ev- 
ery two  years;  sometimes  from  England  to  Scotland, 
Ireland,  Wales,  and  back  again. 

The  "  circuit  system"  has  been  retained  in  England 
down  to  our  day ;  even  tlie  churches  of  the  large  cities 
are  combined  under  a  '•  circuit"  pastorate.  In  "Ameri- 
ca," the  societies  in  cities,  and  also  the  large  societies  in 
the  country,  are  generally  "stations,"  each  being  sup- 
plied by  its  own  pastor.  The  "  circuit  system,"  howev- 
er, is  maintained  among  the  feebler  churches,  and  quite 
generally  in  the  Far  West,  and  nearly  everywhere  along 
the  frontier  settlements  of  the  countrj'. 

Two  other  characteristic  features  of  Wesley's  system 
rendered  the  "itinerancy"  not  only  possibly,  but  nota- 
bly effective.  The  "local"  ministry — consisting  of  gift- 
ed laymen  in  secular  business — supplied  the  pulpits  in 
the  absence  of  the  "  regular"  or  itinerant  preachers,  as 
the  latter  could  appear  in  any  given  place  on  their  long 
circuits  but  once  a  fortnight,  in  most  cases  but  once  a 
montli,  and  in  others  but  once  in  six  weeks.  Thus 
luiblic  ministrations  were  kept  up  every  Sunday.  The 
class-meeting,  comprising  twelve  "  members,"  under  an 
experienced  "  leader,"  met  weekly,  and  thus  a  sort  of 
pastoral  supervision  of  the  Avhole  membership  was  main- 
tained in  the  absence  of  the  authorized  pastor  or  itin- 
erant.    See  Lay  Mixistrv. 

In  these  facts,  so  co-ordinate  and  co-operative,  we 
have  the  chief  explanation  of  the  remarkable  success  of 
Wesley's  ministerial  system.  Some  of  the  circuits,  in 
our  own  country  especially,  were  five  or  six  hundred 
miles  in  extent,  including  scores  or  hundreds  of  socie- 
ties or  "appointments,"  each  of  which  was  regularly 
visited,  at  intervals  of  four  or  six  weeks,  by  the  "  circuit 
preacher,"  and  meanwhile  the  "local  preachers"  and 
'■  class-leaders"  kept  each  fully  supplied  with  Sabbath, 
and,  indeed,  almost  daily  religious  services.  In  nothing, 
perlia|)s,  does  the  legislative  genius  of  Wesley,  so  high- 
ly estimated  by  Southey,  Macaulay,  and  Buckle,  more 
strikingly  appear  than  in  this  combination  of  pastoral 
provisions. 

If  its  adaptation  to  England  was  eminent,  it  was  pre- 
eminent in  America,  where  the  customary  local  iiast orate 
of  otlier  denominations  seemed  to  afford  no  adequate 
provision  for  the  prodigiously  advancing  pojiulation  and 
settlement  of  the  country.  "  Methodism,  with  its  '  lay 
niinistry'  and  its  '  itinerancy,'  could  alone  afford  the  min- 
istrations of  religion  to  this  overflowing  population  ;  it 
was  to  lay  the  moral  foundations  of  many  of  the  great 
states  of  the  West,  The  older  churches  of  the  colonies 
coiUd  never  have  supplied  them  with  '  regular'  or  edu- 
cated pastors  in  any  i)roportion  to  their  rapid  settlement. 
Methodism  met  tliis  necessity  in  a  manner  that  should 
command  the  national  gratitude.  It  was  to  become  at 
last  the  dominant  jxipular  faith  of  the  country,  with  its 
standard  planted  in  every  city,  town,  and  alniost  ever}' 
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village  of  the  land.  Moving  in  the  van  of  emigi  ation, 
it  was  to  supply  with  the  means  of  religion  the  frontiers, 
from  the  Canadas  to  the  Gidf  of  Mexico,  from  Puget's 
Sound  to  the  Gulf  of  California.  It  was  to  do  this  in- 
dispensable worJc  by  means  peculiar  to  itself;  by  dis- 
tricting the  land  into  circuits  which,  from  one  hundred 
to  five  hundred  miles  in  extent,  could  each  be  statedly 
supplied  with  religious  instruction  by  one  or  two  trav- 
elling evangehsts,  who,  preaching  daily,  could  thus  have 
charge  of  parishes  comprising  hundreds  of  miles  and 
tens  of  thousands  of  souls.  It  was  to  raise  iqi,  without 
delay  for  preparatory  training,  and  thrust  out  upon  these 
circuits,  thousands  of  such  itinerants,  tens  of  thousands 
of '  local'  or  lay  preachers  and  '  exhorters,'  as  auxiliary 
and  unpaid  laborers,  with  many  thousands  of  class-lead- 
ers, who  could  maintain  pastoral  supervision  over  the 
infant  societies  in  the  absence  of  the  itinerant  preach- 
ers, the  latter  not  having  time  to  delay  in  any  locality 
for  much  more  than  the  public  services  of  the  pulpit. 
Over  all  these  circuits  it  was  to  maintain  the  watchful 
jurisdiction  of  travelling  presiding  elders,  and  over  the 
whole  system  the  superintendence  of  tra\elling  bishops, 
to  whom  the  entire  nation  was  to  be  a  common  diocese" 
(Stevens,  Jlistori/  qfjfethodisin).  "Without  any  dis- 
paragement of  other  churches,  we  may  easily  see  that 
they  were  not  in  a  state  to  meet  the  pressuig  wants  of 
the  countrj'.  The  Episcopal  Church  was  much  shat- 
tered and  enfeebled,  was  destitute  of  the  episcopal  or- 
der, had  to  wait  long,  and  urge  her  plea  ardently  upon 
the  attention  of  the  bishops  of  England  before  they 
could  procure  consecration  for  any  of  her  ministers  (and, 
as  is  well  known,  the  non-existence  of  a  bishop  involves 
amongst  the  Episcopalians  the  non-existence  of  the 
Chvurch),  so  that  this  community  was  not  in  a  ])osition 
to  undertake  to  any  great  extent  an  aggressive  service. 
The  principles  of  the  Independents,  which  subordinate 
the  call  of  a  minister  to  the  voice  of  the  Church,  placed 
a  bar  in  the  way  of  (heir  seeking  the  outlying  popula- 
tion, inasmuch  as  there  were  no  Churches  to  address  this 
call ;  and,  thoifgh  the  Presbyterian  system  is  not  nec- 
essarily so  struigent  in  these  matters  as  Independent 
churches  acting  on  their  theories,  yet,  as  they  cannot 
move  without  the  action  of  their  synodical  bodies,  there 
was  little  prospect  of  their  doing  much  missionary  work. 
Thus  this  work  fell  A-ery  much  into  the  liands  of  the 
JMethodist  itineranc}'.  The  men  were  admirably  fitted 
for  their  task.  Eich  in  religious  enjoyment,  fuU  of  faith 
and  love,  zealous  and  energetic,  trained  to  labor  and  ex- 
ertion, actuated  by  one  single  motive — that  of  glorifying 
God,  they  thought  not  of  privation,  but  inihesitatingly 
followed  the  emigrants  and  '  squatters'  in  their  peregri- 
nations wherever  they  went.  American  society  was 
thus  imbued  with  Christian  truth  and  principle,  as  well 
as  accustomed  to  religious  ordinances,  in  its  normal 
state"  {London  Quarterhj  Bevieu;  October,  1854,  p.  125). 

Wesley  started  with  no  "  theorj'"  of  ministerial  itin- 
erancy. The  expediency  of  the  jilan  alone  led  to  its 
adoption ;  but  he  died  believing  in  it  as  a  theorj-,  as,  in- 
deed, the  apostolic  plan  of  evangelization.  In  liis  esti- 
mation, it  not  only  had  a  salutary  effect  on  the  evangel- 
ists, by  keeping  them  energetic  and  chivalrous,  but  it 
had  the  capital  advantage  of  enabling  one  preacher  to 
minister  the  truth  to  many  places,  and  it  made  small 
abilities  available  on  a  large  scale.  He  says  that  he  be- 
lieves he  should  himself  preach  even  his  congregation 
"  asleep"  were  he  to  stay  in  one  place  an  entire  year. 
Nor  could  he  "  believe  that  it  was  ever  the  Lord's  will 
that  any  congregation  should  have  one  teacher  only." 
"  We  have  found,"  he  writes,  "  by  long  and  constant  ex- 
perience, that  a  frequent  exchange  of  teachers  is  best. 
This  preacher  has  one  talent,  that  anotlier.  No  one 
whom  I  ever  yet  knew  has  all  the  talents  which  are 
needful  for  beginning,  continuing,  and  perfecting  the 
work  of  grace  in  a  whole  congregation."     (A.  S.) 

There  can  be  no  question  that  an  itinerant  ministry 
has  the  sanction  of  the  highest  scriptural  examples. 
Christ  was  an  itinerant.     His  mmistry  in  the  tiesh  was 
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not  a  settled  pastorate ;  he  went  about  doiiiff  good.  | 
The  twelve  disciples  were  itinerants,  both  before  and 
after  the  crucifixion  and  resurrection.  They  went  from 
city  to  city  preaching  the  Gospel  of  the  kingdom.  And 
the  prophets  before  them  were  itinerants.  Samuel  had 
his  circle  of  appointments;  Elijah,  and,  after  him,  Eli- 
sha,  had  no  settled  abode  even,  but  moved  about  from 
place  to  place.  These  were  all  itinerants.  If  in  the 
early  Christian  Church,  even  while  the  apostles  were 
yet  at  work,  there  are  evidences  that  a  stationary  min- 
istry was  occasionally  introduced,  it  does  not  appear  to 
have  entered  into  the  original  plan  of  the  Gospel  of  Je- 
sus Christ.  "Is  there  one  word,"  says  Beauchamp 
{Letters  on  the  Call  and  Qualifications  of  Ministers  of 
the  Gospel  [Charleston,  S.  C,  1849,  18mo],  page  97), 
perhaps  too  strongly,  "in  the  New  Testament  from 
which  anything  can  be  inferred  in  favor  of  a  settled 
ministry?'  The  whole  of  this  sacred  book  breathes  the 
spirit  of  itinerancy;  and  all  the  transactions  record- 
ed in  it,  in  reference  to  the  ministry,  agree  with  this 
spirit."  Nay,  it  is  unquestionably  true  that  in  the  early 
Christian  Church,  though  many  were  in  favor  of  a  set- 
tled ministry,  and  numerous  the  efforts  to  bring  it  about, 
most  of  the  Christian  preachers  were  "  itinerants."  In 
the  Latin  Church,  itinerant  preachers  have  ever  been 
employed :  they  form  a  special  religious  order — a  class 
of  preaching  monks  (comp.  D'Aubigne,  Ilistoire  de  la 
Reformation,  v,  102).  Thus  Bercnger,  in  France,  em- 
ployed itinerant  ministers  to  spread  liis  objections  to  the 
doctrine  of  transubstantiation ;  Wycliffe,  in  England, 
introduced  the  system  of  itinerant  preaching,  and  the 
Swiss  historian  goes  so  far  even  as  t«  assert  that  the  re- 
formatorj'  movements  among  the  Christians  of  England 
have  all  been  marked  by  an  effort  to  introduce  the  sys- 
tem of  itinerant  preaching.  "  This  kind  of  preaching 
always  reappears  in  England  in  the  grand  epochs  of  the 
Church"  (^ibid.  p.  103).  But  if  Wycli'ttc  and  the  Reform- 
ers were  first  in  their  efforts  to  introduce  itinerantpreach- 
ing,  it  is  to  Wesley,  nevertheless,  that  alone  is  due  the 
credit  of  organizing  "  itinerancy"  as  a  permanent  and 
universal  scheme  of  ministerial  labor  throughout  a  large 
denomination. 

The  itinerancy  has  always  been  a  feature  cherished 
with  jealous  care  ty  the  Methodist  bodies,  and  with  re- 
spect to  bishops  it  is  hedged  about  by  one  of  the  re- 
strictive rides  in  the  j\Ieth.  I-3pis.  Church  (see  their  Dis- 
cipline, Powers  of  the  General  Conference).  The  length 
of  time  for  which  the  travelling  preachers  may  remain 
on  the  same  "  charge"  (whether  a  circuit  or  station)  has 
varied  at  different  times  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  and  is  now  limited  to  three  years.  "  Presiding 
eklers"  can  remain  only  four  years  on  the  same  "dis- 
trict." 

As  to  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  itiner- 
ant system,  no  one  has  given  a  more  unbiased  account 
of  the  objections  that  have  thus  far  been  presented 
against  the  continuation  of  "  itinerancy"  than  Dr.  Crane 
(Method.  Quart.  Rev.,  Jan.  1866,  p.  73  sq.),  and  we  follow 
him  in  the  main,  supplementing  it  only  with  what  comes 
from  other  churches. 

1.  "  The  people  are  restricted  in  the  choice  of  their 
pastors."  If  this  be  true,  no  other  system  so  soon  rem- 
edies the  difficulty  as  the  itinerancy,  for  it  secures  at 
the  same  time  with  the  pastor  a  further  change  within 
a  sliort  period,  without  inflicting  dishonor  or  injustice. 

2.  "At  certain  fixed  intervals  it  removes  the  pastor 
with  whom  the  people  have  become  acquainted,  and 
substitutes  a  stranger  in  his  place."  In  return,  it  af- 
fords each  chiu"ch  the  benefit  of  the  varied  endowments 
of  many  ministers,  and,  moreover,  keeps  ministers  and 
people  in  vigorous  action. 

3.  "  Societies  and  congregations  have  less  cohesive 
force  than  their  own  good  demands."  This,  of  all  objec- 
tions, has  been  the  one  most  frequently  urged,  and  is, 
perhaps,  the  only  one  that  it  is  hard  to  deny.  It  is  with 
a  view  to  ob\-iate  this  evil  that  many  have  advocated 
au  extension  of  the  term  of  service  to  five  or  more  years. 


4.  "  The  change  sometimes  comes  inopportimely."  If 
this  happen  in  some  instances,  and  they  can,  after  all,  be 
but  few,  much  greater  are  the  advantages  which  arise 
from  this  system,  as  it  never  leaves  a  church  without  a 
pastor,  and  at  the  same  time  also  secures  to  the  minister 
a  pastorate,  so  long  as  he  is  able  to  work  effectively  in 
the  Gospel  field.  The  greatest  problem  for  other  de- 
nominations to  solve  is  "  unemployed  ministers."  Thus 
a  writer  in  the  Intelligencer,  speaking  of  the  trials  re- 
sulting from  a  want  of  an  itinerant  ministrj'  in  the  Re- 
formed (Dutch)  Church,  says  of  Methodism:  "No  man 
who  can  work,  and  wants  to  work,  need  be  idle,  with 
fields  appointed  and  the  Church's  benedictions  upon 
those  who  strive  to  till  them,  and  no  man  is  laid  upon 
the  shelf  till  age,  infirmity,  or  misconduct  places  him 
there;  while,  when  age  and  infirmity  come,  that  Church 
still  supports  and  cherislics  those  who  have  worn  life 
out  in  her  and  the  ^Master's  work.  That  a  Church  thus 
served  with  the  whole  life-long  energies  of  her  ministry 
should  thrive  and  grow  under  the  divine  blessing,  need 
surprise  no  one  who  properly  weighs  the  bearings  of 
cause  and  effect.  The  ruling  out  by  our  churches  of 
half  the  aggregate  effective  force  of  the  ministrj',  which 
a  growing  fastidiousness  in  the  matter  of  choosing  and 
settling  preachers  causes  to  be  practically  lost  to  the 
Church,  has  a  gloomy  look  for  her  future  prosperity. 
The  prospect  of  such  a  life-voyage  is  not  apt  to  be  spe- 
cially attractive  to  youth  pondering  whether  or  not  to 
embark ;  for,  once  embarked,  unless  it  be  a  Methodist 
vessel  that  bears  them,  they  may  find  themselves  strand- 
ed high  and  dry,  and  that  from  no  faidt  of  theirs,  ere  the 
voyage  is  half  run." 

5.  "  The  brief  pastorates  are  liable  to  create  an  unwise 
love  of  novelty  and  excitement."  This,  if  somewhat 
true,  is  not  a  very  formidable  objection ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  evil  of  indifference  and  dissatisfaction, 
so  liable  to  be  produced  by  a  long  pastoral  term,  is  far 
greater.  The  brief  pastorates  afford  the  minister  time 
and  mental  force  for  tlie  preparation  of  a  comparatively 
small  number  of  sermons,  and  arc  therefore  favorable  to 
thorough  preparation  for  the  pulpit.  Says  Dr.  Isaac  Tay- 
lor ( Wesley  and  Methodism,  Loud.  1851),  "Any  oite  who, 
endowed  with  some  natural  facidty  and  fluency  of  ut- 
terance, has  made  the  experiment,  will  have  found  it  far 
from  difficult  to  acquire  the  power  of  continuous  and 
pertinent  speaking  upon  familiar  topics,  especially  upon 
religious  topics,  and  so  to  hold  out  for  thirty  or  forty 
minutes  or  more ;  and  if  this  habit  of  speaking  be  well 
husbanded,  and  kept  always  within  the  safe  enclosures 
of  conventional  phrases,  and  of  authenticated  modes  of 
thinking,  this  preacher  may  be  always  ready  to  ascend 
the  pulpit,  in  season  and  out  of  season.  His  sermon,  or 
his  set  of  discourses,  is,  in  fact,  the  glib  run  of  the  men- 
tal associations  upon  worn  tracks,  this  way  or  that,  as 
the  mind  may  chance  to  take  its  start  from  a  given  text. 
This  sort  of  mindless  facility  of  speaking  proves  a  sore 
temptation  to  many  a  located  minister,  and  its  conse- 
quence is  to  leave  many  a  congregation  sitting  from 
year  to  year  deep  in  a  quagmire.  Better  than  this,  un- 
doubtedly, would  be  itinerancy— far  better  is  a  frequent 
shifting  of  monotonies  than  a  fixedness  of  the  same." 

But  also  to  the  "  itinerant"  himself  the  system  affords 
many  advantages,  though,  it  is  true,  it  also  subjects  him 
to  some  disadvantages.  Tlie  pros  and  cons  of  this  part 
of  the  question  are  these  : 

1.  "  It  restricts  him  in  the  choice  of  his  field  of  labor." 
But  if  this  be  a  disadvantage,  it  is  fully  atoned  for  by 
the  fact  that,  however  restricted,  the  field  is  certain. 

2.  "  It  tends  in  some  cases  to  lessen  the  amount  paid 
for  the  support  of  the  pastor."  If  this  be  true,  it  can  be 
so  only  measurably,  for  of  late,  at  least,  the  jMethodist 
pastor  is  remunerated  as  well  as  his  brethren  in  the  sis- 
ter churches,  while  the  itinerancy  affords  him  a  greater 
degree  of  independence,  enabling  him  to  "  speak  boldly, 
as  he  ought  to  speak." 

3.  "  It  deprives  the  minister  and  his  family  of  a  per- 
manent place  of  residence."     This  the  more  prolonged 
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stay  has  measurably  remedied,  but  it  is  a  question  wheth- 
er a  still  longer  term  would  not  deprive  the  itinerant  of 
one  of  the  greatest  blessings,  health.  It  is  held  by  com- 
petent judges,  and  the  point  is  also  made  by  Dr.  Crane, 
that  the  itinerancy  is  conducive  to  health  and  long  life, 
as  the  vital  forces  of  a  pastor  settled  over  a  congrega- 


tion for  many  years  in  succession 


are  necessarilv  sub- 


jected to  a  fearfid  strain,  and  thus  what  appears  at  tirst 
a  family  deprivation  turns  out  really  to  be  a  great  bless- 
ing to  "the  entire  household.  See,  besides  the  articles 
and  books  already  referred  to,  Hodgson,  Eccles.  Polity  of 
Methodism  (kf ended,  especially  p.  05-118;  Porter,  Cojn- 
j)endium  of  Methodism, 

It'tah-ka'zin  (Heb.  Eth-katsin',  ""^^iri  T",  time 
[according  to  Flirst, />eo/?/e]  of  the  juJffe,  only  with 
n  local,  "p2Jp  nns  ;  Sept.  im  iruXtv  Kaai/x  v.  r.  Kara- 
a'tj-i ;  Vulg.  Thacasin),  a  city  near  the  eastern  boundary 
of  Zebulun  (but  within  Issachar),  between  Gath-hepher 
and  Kemmon-raethoar  (Josh,  xix,  13),  therefore  a  very 
short  distance  (east)  from  Sepphoris  (SetFurieh).  It  is, 
perhaps,  identical  with  the  Kefr  Kenna  usually  regard- 
ed as  the  site  of  Cana  (q.  v.)  of  the  N.  T. 

It'tai  (Heb.  Tttay',  '^PiS:,  perh.  near  or  timely,  oXher- 
wise possessor),  the  nilme  of  t^^'0  men. 

1.  (Sept. 'EaSai.)  Son  of  Ribai,  aBenjamite  of  Gib- 
eah,  one  of  David's  thirty  heroes  (2  Sam.xxiii,  29),  call- 
ed in  the  parallel  passage  (1  Chron.  xi,  31)  Ithai  (Heb. 
May',  "in-'X,  a  fuller  form ;  Sept.  'H^oi'/).     B.C.  1046. 

2.  (Sept.  'E9i  [and  so  Josephus]  v.  r.  'EOBsi).  "  It- 
TAi  THE  GiTTiTE,"  1.  e.  the  native  of  Gath,  a  Philistine 
in  the  army  of  king  David.  He  ai)iiears  only  during 
the  rebellion  of  Absalom,  B.C.  cir.  loi'il.  "\\'r  ilrst  dis- 
cern him  on  the  morning  of  Davids  tliglit,  while  the 
king  was  standing  under  the  olive-tree,  below  the  city. 
Watching  the  army  and  the  people  defile  past  him.  See 
David.  Last  in  the  procession  came  the  GOO  heroes 
who  had  formed  D'-vid's  band  during  his  wanderings  in 
Judah,  and  who  had  been  with  him  at  Gath  (2  Sam.  xv, 
18;  comp.  1  Sam.xxiii,  13;  xxvii,  2;  xxx,  9,  10;  and 
Josephus, . !  nt.  vii,  9,  2).  Among  I  hese,  apparently  com- 
manding them,  Avas  Ittai  the  Gittite  (v.  19).  He  caught 
the  e_ye  of  the  king,  ^vho  at  once  addressed  him,  and  be- 
sought him  as  "a  stranger  and  an  exile,"  and  as  one 
who  had  but  very  recently  joined  his  service,  not  to  at- 
tach himself  to  a  doubtful  cause,  but  to  return  "with  his 
brethren"  and  abide  with  the  king  (v.  19, 20).  But  Ittai 
is  firm;  he  is  the  king's  slave  (13",  A.V.  "servant"), 
and  Avhcrever  his  master  goes  he  Avill  go.  Accordingly, 
he  is  all()\vcd  by  David  to  proceed,  and  he  passes  over 
the  Kedron  with  the  king  (xv,  22,  Sept.),  with  all  his 
men,  and  "all  the  little  ones  that  were  with  him." 
These  "little  ones"  (r);i<j">2,  "all  the  children")  must 
have  been  the  families  of  the  band — their  "households" 
(1  Sam.  xxvii,  3).  They  accompanied  them  during 
their  wanderings  in  Judah,  often  at  great  risk  (1  Sam. 
xxx,  6),  and  they  were  not  likely  to  leave  them  behind 
in  this  fresh  commencement  of  their  Avandering  life. 

When  the  army  was  numbered  and  organized  by  Da- 
vid at  ]\Iahanaim,  Ittai  again  appears,  now  in  command 
of  a  third  part  of  the  force,  and  (for  the  time  at  least) 
enjoying  equal  rank  with  Joab  and  Abishai  (2  Sam. 
xviii,  2,  T),  12).  But  here,  on  the  eve  of  the  great  bat- 
tle, jvc  take  leave  of  this  valiant  and  faithful  stranger; 
his  conduct  in  the  fight  and  his  subsequent  fate"  are 
alike  unknown  to  us.  Nor  is  he  mentioned  in  the  lists 
of  David's  captains  and  of  the  heroes  of  his  liody-guard 
(see  2  Sam.  xxiii ;  1  Chron.  xi),  lists  which  are  possibly 
of  a  date  previous  to  Ittai's  anival  in  .Jerusalem. 

An  interesting  tradition  is  related  by  Jerome  (Quast. 
J/ebr.  on  1  Chron.  xx,  2).  "  David  took  the  crown  off 
the  head  of  the  image  of  INIileom  (A.Y. 'their  king'). 
But,  by  the  law,  it  was  forbidden  to  any  Israelite  to 
touch  either  gold  or  silver  of  an  idol.  Wherefore  they 
Bay  that  Ittai  the  Gittite,  who  had  come  to  David  from 


the  Philistines,  was  the  man  who  snatched  the  crown 
from  the  head  of  Milcom ;  for  it  was  lawful  for  a  He- 
brew to  take  it  from  the  hand  of  a  man,  though  not  from 
the  head  of  the  idol."  The  main  difficulty  to  the  recep- 
tion of  this  legend  lies  in  the  fact  that  if  Ittai  was  en- 
gaged in  the  Ammonitish  war,  which  happened  several 
years  before  Absalom's  revolt,  the  expression  of  David 
(2  Sam.  XV,  20),  "  thou  camest  but  yesterdaj',"  loses  its 
force.  However,  these  words  may  be  merely  a  strong 
metaphor. 

From  the  expression  "thy  brethren"  (xv,  20)  we  may 
infer  that  there  were  other  Philistines  besides  Ittai  in 
the  six  hundred;  but  this  is  uncertain.  Ittai  was  not 
exclusively  a  Philistine  name,  nor  does  "  Gittite" — as 
in  the  case  of  Obed-edom,  who  ^\•as  a  Levite — necessa- 
rily imply  Philistine  parentage.  StiU  David's  words, 
"  stranger  and  exile,"  seem  to  show  that  he  was  not  an 
Israelite. — Smith.  Others,  however,  have  hazarded  the 
supposition  that  this  Ittai  is  the  same  as  the  preceding, 
having  been  called  a  Gittite  as  a  native  of  Gittaim,  in 
Benjamin  (2  Sam.  iv,  3),  and  a  "  stranger  and  an  exile"  ' 

as  a  Gibeonite,  who,  having  fled  from  Beeroth,  a  Gibe- 
onitish  town  (Josh,  ix,  17),  had,  with  his  brethren,  taken 
up  his  residence  in  Gittaim.  All  this  is  verj-  improba- 
ble.    See  Gittite. 

Ittig,  Thomas,  a  German  Lutheran  divine,  v,-as  born 
at  Leipzig  Oct.  31, 1643.  He  studied  at  the  universities 
of  Leipzig,  Eostock,  and  Strasburg.  After  filling  the 
pastorate,  he  became,  in  1698,  professor  of  philosophy  in 
the  university  of  his  native  city.  In  1691  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  chair  of  theology.  He  died  April  7, 1710. 
Ittig  was  a  very  aBle  man,  but  he  lacked  all  tolerance 
towards  those  who  chose  to  differ  from  him,  and  in  some 
of  his  writings  he  is  quite  severe  against  other  religious 
bodies  than  Lutherans.  He  is  especially  celebrated  as 
a  collector  of  the  writings  of  the  apostolical  fathers  (see 
below).  His  principal  works  are,  Animadversiones  in 
censm-omfacultatis  theoloyicce  Parisiensis,  etc.  (Leipzig, 
1685, 4to)  : — De  Heresiarchis  cevi  apostolici  et  apostolico 
proximi  (Leipz.  1690  and  1703, 4to) : — Prolegomena  ad 
Flavii  JosejM  opera  Grceco-Laiina  (Cologne,  1G91 .  fol.) : 
— Bibliothcca  Patrinn  apostolicoi~um  Grceco-Latina,  etc. 
(Leipz.  1699,  2  vols.  8vo)  (above  al'uded  to)  -.—Ojierum 
dementis  Alexandrini  Siipplemcntum,  etc.  (Leipz.  1700, 
8vo)  : — Exei-citationvm  'J'Ik  (ili>(iir(innn  rnrii  argvmenti, 
etc.  Accedunt  diice  vrctiniKs  ///(/^'///(/■(/A.--,  etc.  (Leipzig, 
1702) : — Exercitatio  tlauloyica  dc  lunhjanuticorum  quo- 
rundam  nostrce  wtatis  pu7-</atoriis  (Lpz.  1703,  4to)  : — Be 
Synodi  Carentonensis  a  reformatis  in  Gallia  ecclesiis 
anno  1031  rrlibratfp  imhih;mfia  eir/a  Lvtheranos,  etc., 
Dissertiiliii  tin  oIihjIi'h.  A  cci  diiiit  qiiatitor  I^rii;ir<iiiim((ta, 
(Lpz.  17(i."i,  llij)  •.—Jlistoriii  i<yii(}il(irutn  rial i(ii« ilium  a 
reformatis  in  Gallia  habiturum,  etc.  (Lpz.  1705): — iJe 
Bibliothecis  et  Catenis  Pairum,  etc.  (Lpz.  1707,  8vo)  : — 
Ilistorice  ecclesiastical  primi  a  Christo  nato  sceculi  selecta 
Capita  de  scriptoribus  et  scriptis  ecclesiasiicis,  etc.  (Lpz. 
1709, 4to) : — Schediasinu  de  avtoribus  qui  de  scriptm-ibus 
ecclesiasticis  eyerimt  (Lpz.  1711,  8vo)  : — Historia  Concilii 
Nicefni  (Leipz.  1712,  4to) : — Opuscula  varia,  edita  cura 
Christiani  Ludovici  (Leipz.  1714,  8vo).  See  Kern,  De 
Vita,  Obittt,  Scriptisque  Th.  Ittiyii  epistolica  Bissertatio 
(Lpz.  1710)  ;  A  eta  Eruditorum  Lipsiensia,  p.  221 ;  Nice- 
ron,  Memoires,  xxix,  241-252  ;  Sax,  Onomast.  Literar,  v, 
392 ;  Appendix,  vi,  585;  Ersch.  u.  Gruber,  A  lly.  Encyl:  ; 
J.Fabricius,  ///x/.  /ii/>/;otli,<;r,y,  HO,  141.302,303.310; 
vi,456;  Hoefrr.  .\ni,r.  /.•;.-//.  C/<'/,//v;/r.  xxvi.  10(1;  Fiihr- 
mann,  IIandwor/< rhmh  d.  Kircl/f  ii(ji schicli/c,  ii,  515. 

Ituras'a  (Irovpaia),  a  small  district  in  the  N.E.  of 
Palestine,  forming  the  tetrarchy  of  Philip,  in  connection 
with  the  adjacent  territory'  of  Trachonitis  (Luke  iii,  1). 
The  name  is  supposed  to  have  originated  with  "^w^, 
Itiir,  or  Jetur,  one  of  Ishmael's  sons  (1  Chron.  i,  31).  In 
1  Chron.  v,  19,  this  name  is  given  as  that  of  a  tribe  or 
nation  with  which  Reuben  (beyond  the  Jordan)  warred ; 
and,  from  its  being  joined  with  the  names  of  other  of 
Ishmael's  sons,  it  is  evident  that  a  tribe  descended  from 
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his  son  Jetur  is  intimated.  In  the  latter  text  the  Sept. 
takes  this  view,  and  for  "  with  the  Hagarites,  with  Jetur, 
and  Nephish,  and  Nodab,"  reads  "  with  the  Hagarites, 
and  Itiu-ccans,  and  Nephisoeans,  and  Nadabreans."  The 
old  name  seems  to  be  still  preserved  in  that  of  Jedur, 
which  the  same  region,  or  a  part  of  it,  now  bears.  (This, 
however,  has  lately  been  disputed  by  Wetzsteiu  \_Reise- 
bericht,  p.  88  sq.]  on  the  precarious  ground  of  the  pres- 
ent dependent  situation  of  the  district.)  We  may  thus 
take  the  district  to  have  been  occupied  by  Ishmael's  son, 
whose  descendants  were  dispossessed  or  subdued  by  the 
Amorites,  under  whom  it  is  supposed  to  have  formed 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  Bashan,  and  subsequently  to  have 
belonged  to  that  half  tribe  of  iNIanasseh  which  had  its 
possessions  east  of  the  Jordan.  From  1  Chron.  v,  19,  it 
appears  that  tlie  sons  of  Jetur,  whether  under  tribute  to 
tlie  Amorites  (as  some  suppose),  and  forming  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  Bashan  or  not,  were  in  actual  occupation  of 
the  countr}',  and  were  dispossessed  by  the  tribes  beyond 
the  Jordan,  who  now  conquered  and  colonized  the  little 
province  of  Jetur,  which  lay  between  Bashan  and  jNIount 
Hermon  ("  in  Libano  monte"  according  to  Muratori, 
Thes.  Iiiscript.  ii,  670).  During  the  Exile  this  and  oth- 
er border  countries  were  taken  possession  of  by  various 
tribes,  whom,  although  they  are  called  after  the  original 
liames,  as  occupants  of  the  countries  which  had  received 
those  names,  we  are  not  bound  to  regard  as  purely  de- 
scendants of  the  original  possessors.  These  new  Itura;- 
ans  were  eventually  subdued  by  king  Aristobulus  (B.C. 
100),  who  reconquered  the  province,  then  called  by  its 
Greek  name  Iturtca,  and  gave  the  inhabitants  their 
choice  of  Judaism  or  banishment  (Joseph. .!«/.  xiii,  11, 
3).  While  some  submitted,  many  retired  to  their  own 
rocky  fastnesses,  and  to  the  defiles  of  Hermon  adjoining. 
Nevertheless,  the  Iturreans  were  still  recognisable  as  a 
distinct  jn'ople  in  the  time  of  Pliny  {Hist.  Nut.  y,2o). 
Tliey  cxteiuli'd  their  incursions  as  far  as  Phoenicia,  but 
submittcil  to  the  Romans  under  Pompey  (Appian,  Mith- 
riil.  100),  and  appear  to  have  been  allowed  to  retain  then- 
native  princes  as  vassals.  Itura^a  was  first  formally  an- 
nexed to  the  province  of  SjtIi  by  Claudius  (Tacitus, 
Ann.  xii,  23, 1 ;  Dio  Cassius,  lix,  12),  having  been  previ- 
ously included  in  Perasa  as  part  of  the  dominions  of  Her- 
od. (See  F.Mlinter,  De  rebus  Ititraorum  [Hav.  1824]). 
As  already  intimated,  Herod  the  Great,  in  dividing  his 
dominions  among  his  sons,  bequeathed  Ituraja  to  Philip 
as  part  of  a  tetrarchy  composed,  according  to  Luke,  of 
Trachonitis  and  Iturfea ;  and  as  Josephus  (.4  nt.  xv,  10, 1 ; 
comp.  xvii,  8,  1)  mentions  his  territory  as  composed  of 
Auranitis,  Trachonitis,  and  Batanrea,  some  have  thought 
(Rcland,  p.  106;  Lightfoot,  Hot:  Ihb.)  that  the  evange- 
list regarded  Auranitis  and  Paneas  as  comprehended 
under  Iturrea,  a  name  loosely  applied  by  ancient  writers 
(see  Pliny,  v,  19;  Epiphan.  J/wres.  19;  comp.  Paulus, 
Comment,  i,  311;  Wetstein,  i,  071).  But  it  properly 
denoted  a  well-defined  region  distinct  from  Auranitis. 
Pliny  rightly  places  it  north  of  Bashan  and  near  Da- 
mascus (v.  23),  and  J.  de  Yitry  describes  it  as  adjoining 
Trachonitis,  and  lying  along  the  base  of  Libanus,  be- 
tween Tiberias  and  Damascus  (Gesfa  Dei,  p.  1074 ;  comp. 
p.  771,  1003).  The  districts  mentioned  by  Luke  and 
Josephus  were  distinct,  but  neither  of  these  historians 
give  a  full  list  of  all  the  little  provinces  in  the  tetrar- 
chy of  Philip.  Each  probably  gave  the  names  of  such 
as  were  of  most  importance  in  connection  with  the 
events  he  was  about  to  relate.  Both  Batansea  and  Au- 
ranitis appear  to  have  been  included  in  the  "  region  of 
Trachonitis"  (TpaxoiviriSoc  X'''P")  ?  ^"''  ^®  Josephus 
mentions  a  part  of  the  "  house  of  Zenodorus"  which  was 
given  to  Philip,  it  unquestionably  embraced  Itursea  (.4  nt. 
XV,  10, 3).  According  to  Strabo  (xvi,  755  sq.),  the  coun- 
try known  Vo  classical  WTiters  was  hilly  (comp.  Jac.  de 
Vitriaco,  p.  1074),  with  many  ravines  and  hollows ;  the 
inhabitants  were  regarded  as  the  worst  of  bar&arians 
(Cicero,  Philip,  ii,  14),  who,  being  deprived  of  the  re- 
sources of  agriculture  (ApxA.  FlorirJ.  i,  6),  lived  by  rob- 
bery (Strabo,  xvi,  756),  being  skilful   archers  (Virgil, 


Georff.  ii,  448  ;  Lucan.  vii,  230,  5 14) .  The  present  Jedut 
probably  comprehends  the  whole  or  greater  part  of  the 
proper  Itur.-ea.  This  is  described  by  Burckhardt  {Syria, 
p.  286)  as  "lying  south  of  Jebelkessoue,  east  of  Jebel  es- 
Sheik  (Mount  Hermon),  and  west  of  the  Haj  road."  It 
is  bounded  on  the  east  by  Trachonitis,  on  the  south  by 
Gaulanitis,  on  the  west  by  Hermon,  and  on  the  north  by 
the  i)lain  of  Damascus.  It  is  table-land,  with  an  undu- 
lating surface,  and  has  little  conical  and  cup-sha]3ed 
hills  at  intervals.  The  southern  section  of  it  has  a  rich 
soil,  well  watered  by  numerous  springs,  and  streams  from 
Hermon.  The  greater  part  of  the  northern  section  is 
entirely  different.  The  surface  of  the  ground  is  cover- 
ed with  jagged  rocks,  in  some  jilaces  heaped  up  in  huge 
piles,  in  others  simk  into  deep  pits ;  at  one  place  smooth 
and  naked,  at  another  seamed  with  yawning  chasms,  in 
whose  rugged  edges  rank  grass  and  weeds  spring  up. 
The  rock  is  all  basalt,  and  the  formation  similar  to  that 
oftheLejah.  See  Akgob.  The  molten  lava  seems  to 
liave  issued  from  the  earth  through  innumerable  pores, 
to  have  spread  over  the  plain,  and  then  to  have  been 
rent  and  shattered  while  cooling  (Porter,  Handhool;  p. 
465).  Jedur  contains  thirty-eight  towns  and  villages, 
ten  of  which  are  now  entirely  desolate,  and  all  the  rest 
contain  only  a  few  families  of  poor  peasants,  living  in 
wretched  hovels  amid  heaps  of  ruins  (Porter,  Damascus, 
ii,  272  sq.).  See  Robinson,  Bib.  Res.  Appendix,  p.  149; 
Jour,  Sac.  Lit.  July,  1854,  p.311. 

Itzchaki,  also  called  Ben-Jasus,  and  by  the  long 
Arabic  name  of  Abu  Ibrahim  Isaac  Ibn-Kastar  (or  Salc- 
tur)  ben-Jasus,  a  Jewish  philosopher  of  great  celebrity, 
and  commentator,  was  born  A.D.  982  at  Toledo.  Like 
many  other  Jewish  savans,  he  followed  the  medical  pro- 
fession, and  so  distinguished  liimself  that  he  was  ap- 
pointed physician  to  the  princes  of  Denia  and  IMug'aliid, 
and  to  Ali  Ikbal  Addaula.  He  died  in  1057.  Itzchaki 
wrote  (1)  a  Hebrew  granjmar,  called  D"'S'111Jn  "ISO, 
The  Book  of  Syniax ;  and  (2)  on  Biblical  criticism, 
called  "ipn:!-!  "ISO,  The  Work  of  Itzchaki.  Neither  of 
these  works  is  now  known  to  us,  but  from  Aben-Ezra, 
who  quotes  them,  we  learn  that  Itzchaki  was  one  of  the 
earliest  assailants  of  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  some  por- 
tions of  the  Pentateuch.  Thus  he  is  said  to  have  main- 
tained that  the  portion  in  the  Pentateuch  which  describes 
the  kings  of  Idumsea  (Gen.  xxxvi,  30,  etc.)  was  written 
many  centuries  after  IMoses  (comp.  Aben-Ezra,  Commen- 
taries on  Gen.  xxxvi,  30,  31 ;  Xumb.  xxiv,  17;  Jfos.  i,  1). 
See  Gratz,  Geschichfe  der  Jiiden,\\,  53;  Zeitschrift  der 
deutsch.  morfjenl.  Gesellsch.  1854,  p.  551 ;  1855,  p.  838. 

Itzchaki,  Solomon.     Sec  Rasiii. 

I'vah  (Ueh.  Ivvah',  n^",  for  n'i",  m-ro^',  an  orer- 
turning  or  ruin,  as  in  Ezek.  xxi,  32 ;  Sept.  'Aova,  but  in 
Isa.  xxxvii,  13,  unites  with  the  preced.  word  into  'Ava- 
eyyovyava),  a  citj'  of  the  Assyrians  whence  they  brought 
colonists  to  repeople  Samaria  (2  Kings  xviii,  34 ;  xix, 
13 ;  Isa.  xxxvii,  13,  where  it  is  mentioned  in  connection 
with  Hena  and  Sepharvaim ;  also  in  the  cognate  form 
"Ava,"  2  Kings  xvii,  24,  where  it  stands  in  connection 
with  Babylon  and  Cuthah).  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  thinks 
that  the  site  must  be  sought  in  Babylonia,  and  that  it  is 
probably  identical  with  the  modem  Ilif,  which  is  the  "If 
of  Herodotus  (i,  179),  a  place  famous  for  bituminou-s 
springs  (see  Rich,  First  Memoir  on  Bah/Ion,  p.  64,  and 
Ch^sn^y,  Euphrates  Expedition,  i,  55).  This  town  lay 
on  the  Euphrates,  between  Sippara  (Sepharvaim)  and 
Anah  (Hena),  with  which  it  seems  to  have  been  politi- 
cally united  shortly  before  the  time  of  Sennacherib  (2 
Kings  xix,  13).  He  also  regards  it  as  probably  the 
Ahava  (U^O.N:)  of  Ezra  (viii,  15).  He  believes  the 
name  to  have  been  originally  derived  from  that  of  a 
Babylonian  god,  Ira,  who  represents  the  sky  or  .Ether, 
and  to  whom  the  town  is  supposed  to  have  been  dedi- 
cated (Rawlinson,  Herodotus,  1,  606,  note).  In  the  Tal- 
mud the  name  appears  as  Ihih  (S^iT),  whence  might 
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possibly  be  formed  the  Greek  "I?,  and  the  modern  Hit 
(where  the  t  is  merely  the  feminine  ending),  if  we  might 
suppose  any  connection  between  the  Greek  and  the  Tal- 
mud. Isidore  of  Charax  seems  to  intend  the  same  place 
by  his  'Ad-TToXig  (iVans.  Parth.  p.  5).  Some  have 
thought  that  it  occurs  as  1st  in  the  Egyptian  inscrip- 
tions of  the  time  of  Thothmes  III,  about  B.C.  1450 
(Birch,  in  Otia  yEffjuriiaca,  p.  80).  But  these  conject- 
ures are  destitute  of  any  great  probability,  as  the  form 
of  tlie  Heb.  name  does  not  well  correspond.  See  Ava. 
Ives,  Levi  Silliman,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  a  theologian  of 
some  note,  more  especially  on  account  of  his  defection 
from  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  to  Komanism, 
•was  born  in  Meriden,  Conn.,  Sept.  16, 1797.  His  parents 
removed  to  New  York  State  while  he  was  quite  young, 
and  he  was  prepared  for  college  at  Lewisville  Academy. 
At  tho.  outbreak  of  the  war  in  1812,  he  served  his  coun- 
try for  one  year,  and  in  1816  finally  entered  upon  his 
collegiate  course  at  Hamilton  College,  pursuing,  at  the 
same  time,  studies  preparatory  for  the  work  of  the  min- 
istry. He  had  been  reared  in  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
but  in  1819,  when  impaired  health  obliged  him  to  quit 
the  college,  he  joined  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
and  continued  his  theological  education  at  N.  Y.  City 
under  bishop  Hobart,  at  whose  hands  he  received  dea- 
con's orders  in  1822,  and  whose  son-in-law  he  became  in 
1825.  His  first  parish  was  Batavia,  N.  Y. ;  but  he  re- 
mained there  only  a  few  months,  as  he  received  a  call 
in  1823  from  Trinitj'  Church,  Philadelphia,  which  he  at 
once  accepted,  bishop  White  ordaining  him  to  the  priest- 
hood. In  1827  he  was  called  to  Christ  Church,  Lancas- 
ter, Pa.,  and  the  year  following  became  assistant  rector 
of  Christ  Church,  N.  Y.  City.  This  connection  he  sev- 
ered six  months  later,  to  assume  the  rectorship  of  St. 
Luke's  Church,  N.  Y.  In  1831  he  was  honored  with  the 
bishopric  of  North  Carolina,  where  he  became  very  pop- 
ular, and  for  a  time  wielded  great  influence ;  but  in  1848 
he  began  to  advocate  doctrines  inadmissible  by  any 
Protestant  believer  of  the  Christian  doctrines,  and  dis- 
trust and  alienation  on  the  part  of  his  diocese  led  him 
to  renounce  publicly  his  mistaken  course.  But  so  in- 
clined had  he  become  to  the  Roman  Catholic  view  of 
the  apostolical  succession,  and  the  need  of  an  "  infallible" 
interpreter  of  the  Scriptures,  that  he  soon  avowed  his 
firiiiiT  iiiiiiiions,  and  in  1852,  while  in  Europe,  publicly 
siilmiittcil  t(j  tlie  authority  of  Rome.  Of  course,  this 
caiiscil  Ills  deposition  from  the  bishopric  of  N.  Carolina. 
In  deleusc  of  his  course,  he  published  The  Trials  of  a 
Mind  in  its  Progress  to  Catholicism  (Boston,  1854,  8vo), 
in  wliich  he  sets  forth  the  Roman  Catholic  view  of  the 
divine  right  of  episcopacy.  Finding  that  the  Protestant 
Epis.  Church  does  not  possess  a  regular  apostolical  suc- 
cession (p.  146-157),  he  felt  obliged  to  accept  the  Church 
of  Home  as  the  true  Church.  This  course  was  verj' 
naturally  pursued  by  bishop  Ives,  who,  while  yet  in  the 
Episcopal  Church,  had  always  inclined  to  High-Church- 
ism.  "  Sitting  upon  the  pinnacle  of  High-Churchism, 
the  head  easily  turns,  or  becomes  so  dizzy  as  to  fall 
down  into  the  abyss  of  Popery,"  Ives  fell,  liKe  Doane, 
and  Wheaton,  and  Markoe,  by  carrying  out  the  High- 
Church  principles  to  their  legitimate  results.  After 
his  change  he  was  employed  as  professor  of  rhetoric  in 
St.  .loscph's  Theological  Seminar}-,  and  as  lecturer  on 
rhetoric  and  English  literatiu-e  in  the  convents  of  the 
Sacred  Heart  and  the  Sisters  of  Charity.  Ex-bishop 
Ives  evidently  was  a  man  of  good  parts  and  noble  in- 
tentions, for  during  the  last  years  of  his  life  we  find  him 
incessantly  at  work  in  the  establlshrnont  of  an  institu- 
tion at  Manhattanville  for  tbo  iirotcction  of  destitute 
children:  here  nearly  20()(l  children  are  now  ])rovi(led 
for.  He  died  Oct.  13, 1867.  Ives  published  also  a  vol- 
ume of  sermons  On  the  Apostles'  Doctrine  and  Fellow- 
ship, and  another  On  Obedience  of  Faith  (1849,  18mo). 
See  .Vew  Emjlander,  Aug.  1855,  art",  iv  ;  Princeton  Eerieu; 
xvii,  491  (on  his  sermons);  Appleton,  American  Cyclop. 
aimiial  of  1867,  411  sq. ;  AUibone,  Dictionary  of  Authors, 
i,915.     U.H.W.) 
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Ivimey,  Joseph,  the  historian  of  the  English  Bap- 
tists, was  born  in  1773,  pursued  his  studies  at  the  Bristol 
Academy,  and  for  twenty-nine  years  was  pastor  of  a 
Baptist  church  in  London.  His  principal  publications 
are,  (1)  an  edition  of  The  Pilgrim's  Progress,  with  Notes : 
— (2)  The  Life  of  John  Bunt/an  .-—(3)  Treatise  on  Bap- 
tism and  Communion: — (4)  The  Life,  Times,  and  Opin- 
ions of  John  Milton: — (5)  History  of  the  English  Bap- 
tists (4  vols.  8vo).  The  last,  his  most  important  work, 
is  highly  commended  by  Robert  Hall  for  the  value  of 
its  historical  substance  and  for  the  quality  of  the  au- 
thor's style.  His  Life  of  Bunyan  continued  to  be  the 
chief  authority  on  the  subject,  until  the  growing  public 
appreciation  of  the  "  ingenious  dreamer"  enlisted  in  the 
illustration  of  his  life  the  classic  pen  of  Southey  and  the 
minute  diligence  of  Mr.  Offbr.  Mr.  Ivimey's  death  oc- 
ciured  in  1834.  See  G.  Pritchard,  Memoirs  of  the  Life 
and  Writings  of  Joseph  Ivimey  (London,  1835,  8vo), 

Ivo,  bishop  of  Chartres  {Caniotensis).  Little  is 
known  of  the  life  of  this  prelate  beyond  what  we  can 
learn  from  his  works.  The  exact  date  of  his  birth  is 
not  ascertained  (it  is  supposed  to  have  been  about  1040), 
neither  is  his  descent :  some  saj'  that  he  was  of  low  ex- 
traction ("  ex  genere  minime  nobili,"  Gallia  Christiana, 
viii,  1126),  while  others  give  him  a  noble  parentage  ("in 
agro  Bellovacensi  natus  nobili  a  sanguine  nobilem  ani- 
mirni  traxit,"  Vita  D.Ivonis,  Paris  ed.  1647).  He  stud- 
ied philosophy  and  rhetoric  at  Paris,  then  theology  un- 
der Lanfranc  in  the  convent  of  Bee ;  and  in  1078  became 
superior  of  the  convent  of  St.  Quentin,  in  which  office 
he  acquired  great  reputation  as  a  theologian  and  canon- 
ist. In  1090,  upon  the  deposition  of  the  bishop  of  Char- 
tres for  simony,  Ivo  was  appointed  in  his  place,  yet 
his  predecessor  had  still  such  strong  local  interest  that 
Ivo  had  to  be  nominated  directly  by  the  pope  (Urban 
II),  and  was  only  installed  in  1092,  at  Capua.  He  is 
one  of  the  prelates  who  contributed  most  to  the  exten- 
sion of  papal  authority,  yet  he  did  not  hesitate  to  speak 
plainly  against  the  abuse  of  the  system  of  curacy ;  in 
the  Paris  edition  of  his  life  he  is  even  praised  as  one  of 
the  defenders  of  the  GaUican  liberties.  In  the  difficulty 
about  the  question  of  investiture  (q.  v.).  raised  b}-  Hilde- 
brand  and  his  followers,  the  course  of  Ivo  was  marked 
by  great  moderation,  arising,  not  from  -weakness,  but 
from  a  desire  of  conciliating  and  meting  justice  to  all 
parties.  He  also  endeavored  to  check  the  persecuting 
spirit  of  the  hierarchy  when  it  began  to  accuse  pope 
Paschal  II  of  heresj'  for  having  yielded  to  emperor  Hen- 
ry V.  His  private  character,  as  well  as  his  learning, 
gave  him  great  influence.  AVhen  Philip  I  repudiated 
his  legitimate  wife  to  marrj-  another,  he  alone  had  the 
courage  to  oppose  him,  and  neither  promises  nor  threats 
could  induce  him  to  sanction  the  misdeed ;  and  by  his 
noble  and  straightforward  course  he  excited  the  admi- 
ration of  the  people  and  nobility,  who  all  took  his  part. 
He  died  in  1115  (according  to  Richter  and  Mejer,  in 
1125),  and  was  canonized  in  1570  for  May  20.  As  a 
writer,  he  is  known  as  the  author  of  a  Pannormia  and 
a  decretum  [see  Canons  and  Decretals,  Collec- 
tions of)  ;  also  of  287  Letters  (Paris,  1584-85,  1610), 
which  shed  much  light  on  the  history  of  his  time,  and 
show  in  how  high  an  estimation  his  opinions  were  held ; 
24  ecclesiastical  discourses  on  synods, festivals,  etc. ;  and, 
finally,  a  short  chronicle  of  the  French  kings.  The  most 
complete  collection  of  his  works  has  been  published  at 
Paris  in  1647,  fol.,  but  it  does  not  contain  the  Pannor- 
mia. In  INIigne's  edition  of  the  fathers  Ivo's  works  were 
reprinted  in  1855  (Paris).  See  Hist.  Litt.  de  France,  x, 
102;  V,  150;  Herzog,  Peal-Encyklopddie,  vii,  189  sq.; 
INIosheim,  Fccles.  Hist,  ii,  180  sq. ;  Ceillier,  Hist,  des  Aut. 
Sac.  xxi,  423  sq. ;  Schrockh,  Kirchengesch.  xvii,  13  sq. ; 
xxvi,  12  sq. 

Ivory  (D'^atiaa,  sAew/if/Mjw',  elei^hanfs  tooth;  see 
A.  Benarj',  in  the  Berliner  Lit.  Jah-Mcher,  1831,  No.  96; 
1  Kings  X,  22;  2  Chron.  ix,  21;  and  so  explained  by 
the  Targum,  P^B'n  "jTr,  and  Sept.  odovTtq  i\t<puvTivoi; 
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also  simply  '"CJ,  a  footk,  Psa.  xlv,  8 ;  Ezek.  xxvii,  15 ; 
Amos  vi,  4 ;  N.  T.  tXerpdi'Tipoc,  ofioorij,  Rev.  xviii,  12). 
It  is  remarkable  that  no  word  in  Biblical  Hebrew  de- 
notes an  elepliant,  iniless  the  latter  portion  of  the  com- 
pound shen-habbhn  be  supposed  to  have  this  meaning. 
Gesenius  derives  it  from  the  Sanscrit  ihhas,  "an  ele- 
phant;" Keil  (on  1  Kings  x,  22)  from  the  Coptic  eboij ; 
Avhile  Sir  Henry  Kawlinson  mentions  a  word  kabha, 
which  he  met  with  in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions,  and 
which  he  imderstands  to  mean  "  the  large  animal,"  the 
term  being  applied  both  to  the  elephant  and  the  camel 
(Jnurn.  of  As.  Soc.  xii,  463).  It  is  suggested  in  Gese- 
nius's  Thesmirus  (s.  v.)  that  the  original  readuig  may 
have  been  n"^32n  '"Jlj,  "  ivory,  ebony"  (compare  Ezek. 
xxvii,  15).  By  some  of  the  ancient  nations  these  tusks 
were  imagined  to  be  horns  (Ezek.  xxvii,  15 ;  Pliny,  viii, 
4;  xviii,  1),  though  Diodorus  Siculus  (i,  55)  correctly 
calls  them  teeth.  As  they  were  first  acquainted  with 
elephants  through  their  ivory,  which  was  an  important 
article  of  commerce,  the  shape  of  the  tusks,  in  all  prob- 
ability, led  them  into  this  error.  They  are  geiniine 
teeth,  combining  in  themselves,  and  occupying,  in  the 
upper  jaw,  the  whole  mass  of  secretions  which  in  other 
animals  form  the  upper  incisor  and  laniary  teeth.  They 
are  useful  for  defence  and  offence,  and  for  holding  down 
green  branches,  or  rooting  up  water-plants ;  but  still 
they  are  not  absolutely  necessary,  since  there  is  a  varie- 
ty of  elephant  in  the  Indian  forests  entirely  destitute  of 
tusks,  and  the  females  in  most  of  the  races  are  either 
witliuut  them,  or  have  them  very  small;  not  turned 
downwards,  as  Bochart  states,  but  rather  straight,  as 
correctly  described  by  Pliny.  Only  two  species  of  ele- 
phants are  recognised — the  African  and  the  Indian — 
easily  distinguished  from  each  other  by  the  size  of  the 
ear,  which  in  the  former  is  much  larger  than  in  the  lat- 
ter. The  tusks  of  the  African  elephant  attain  some- 
times a  length  of  8  or  even  10  feet,  and  a  weight  of  100 
to  120  pounds;  but  those  of  the  Indian  elephant  are 
much  shorter  and  lighter,  while  in  the  females  they  of- 
ten scarcely  project  beyond  the  lips.  "  Elephant's  tooth," 
or  simply  "  elephant,"  is  a  common  name  for  ivorj',  not 
only  in  the  Oriental  languages  and  in  Greek,  but  also 
in  the  Western  tongues,  although  in  all  of  them  teeth 
of  other  species  may  be  included.  There  can  be  no 
doubt,  for  example,  that  the  harder  and  more  accessi- 
ble ivory  obtained  from  the  hippopotamus  was  known 
in  Egypt  at  least  as  early  as  that  obtained  from  the  ele- 
phant. This  kind  of  ivory  does  not  split,  and  therefore 
■was  anciently  most  useful  for  military  instruments.  See 
Elephant. 

The  Egyptians  at  a  very  early  period  made  use  of 
this  material  in  decoration.  The  cover  of  a  small  ivory 
box  in  the  Egyptian  collection  at  the  Louvre  is  "  in- 
scribed with  the  pranomen  Nefer-ka-re,  or  Neper-che- 
res,  adopted  by  a  dynasty  found  in  the  upper  line  of  tlie 
tablet  of  Abydos,  and  attributed  by  ]\I.  Bunsen  to  the 
fifth.  ...  In  the  time  of  Thothmes  HI  ivorj'  was  im- 
ported in  considerable  quantities  into  Egypt,  either  '  in 
boats  laden  with  ivory  and  ebony'  from  Ethiopia,  or 
else  in  tusks  and  cups  from  the  Ruten-nu.  .  .  .  The  cel- 
ebrated car  at  Florence  has  its  linchpins  tipped  with 
ivory"  (Birch,  in  Trans,  of  Roy.  Soc.  of  Lit.  iii,  2d  se- 
ries). The  specimens  of  Egyptian  ivory  work,  which 
are  found  in  the  principal  museums  of  Europe,  are,  most 
of  them,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Birch,  of  a  date  anterior 
to  the  Persian  invasion,  and  some  even  as  old  as  the 
18th  dynasty.  Tlie  jiractice  of  inlaying  or  covering 
the  walls  with  ivory  and  other  valuable  substances  was 
in  very  extensive  use  among  the  Egyptians,  who  used 
it  likewise  for  ornamenting  articles  of  furniture,  as  may 
be  seen  in  the  British  Museum.  Amongst  the  articles 
of  household  furniture  there  is  a  seat  with  four  turned 
legs  inlaid  with  ivory,  brought  from  Thebes;  also  a 
high-backed  chair  on  lion-footed  legs;  the  back  solid, 
inlaid  witli  panels  of  darker  wood,  with  lotus  (lowers  of 
ivory.     The  ivory  used  by  the  Egyptians  was  princi- 


pally brought  from  Ethiopia  (Herod,  iii,  114),  though 
their  elephants  were  originally  from  Asia.  The  Ethio- 
pians, according  to  Diodorus  Siculus  (i,  55),  brought  to 
Sesostris  "  ebony  and  gold,  and  the  teeth  of  elephants." 
Among  the  tribute  paid  by  them  to  the  Persian  kings 
were  "  twenty  large  tusks  of  ivory"  (Herod,  iii,  97).  The 
processions  of  human  figures  bearing  jiresents,  etc.,  still 
extant  on  the  walls  of  palaces  and  tombs,  attest,  by  the 
black,  crisp-haired  bearers  of  huge  teeth,  that  some  of 
these  came  from  Ethiopia  or  Central  Africa;  and  by 
white  men  similarly  laden,  who  also  bring  an  Asiatic 
elephant  and  a  white  bear,  that  others  came  from  the 


Tribute  of  Elephants'  Tusks  brought  to  Thothmes  III. 
(Thebes.) 

East.  In  the  Periplus  of  the  Red  Sea  (c.  4),  attributed 
to  Arrian,  Coloe  {Calai)  is  said  to  be  "  the  chief  mart  for 
ivory."  It  was  thence  carried  down  to  Adouli  {Zulla, 
or  Thulla),  a  port  on  the  Red  Sea,  about  three  days' 
journey  from  Coloe,  together  with  the  hides  of  hippo- 
potami, tortoise-shell,  apes,  and  slaves  (Plinj',  vi,  34). 
The  elephants  and  rhinoceroses  from  which  it  was  ob- 
tained were  killed  further  up  the  country,  and  few  were 
taken  near  the  sea,  or  in  the  neighborhood  of  Adoidi. 
At  Ptolemais  Theron  was  found  a  little  ivory  like  that 
of  Adouli  {Periplus,  c.  3).  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  made 
this  port  the  depot  of  the  elephant  trade  (Pliny,  vi,  34). 
According  to  Pliny  (viii,  10),  ivory  was  so  plentiful  on 
the  borders  of  Ethiopia  that  the  natives  made  door- 
posts of  it,  and  even  fences  and  stalls  for  their  cattle. 
The  author  of  the  Periplus  (c.  16)  mentions  Rhapta  as 
another  station  of  the  ivory  trade,  but  the  ivory  brought 
down  to  this  port  is  said  to  have  been  of  an  inferior 
quality,  and  "for  the  most  part  found  in  the  Avoods, 
damaged  by  rain,  or  collected  from  animals  drowned  by 
the  overflow  of  the  rivers  at  the  equinoxes"  (Smith,  Diet, 
of  Class.  Geography,  s.  v.  Rhapta).  The  Egyptian  mer- 
chants traded  for  ivory  and  onyx  stones  to  Barj'gaza, 
the  port  to  which  was  carried  don'u  tlie  commerce  of 
Western  India  from  Ozene  {Periplus,  c.  49). 

The  Assyrians  appear  to  have  carried  on  a  great  traf- 
fic in  ivory.  Their  early  conquests  in  India  had  made 
them  familiar  with  it,  and  (according  to  one  rendering 
of  the  passage)  their  artists  supplied  the  luxurious  Tyr- 
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Apes,  Elephant,  and  Ivorv  as  Tribute.     (From  the  Nim- 
rud  Obelisk.) 
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ians  with  carvings  in  ivory  from  the  isles  of  Cliittim 
(Eeek.  xxvii,G).  On  the  obelisk  in  the  British  Muse- 
um the  captives  or  tribute-bearers  are  represented  as 
carrying  tusks.  Among  the  merchandise  of  Babylon 
enumerated  in  Rev.  xviii,  12  are  included  "all  manner 
vessels  of  ivory."  Mr.  Layard  discovered  several  orna- 
ments made  from  ivory  in  the  Assyrian  mounds  {Nine- 
veh, ii,  lo),  but  they  are  of  micertain  date,  and  exhibit 
marks  of  Egyptian  workmanship  {ib.  p.  1 63, 168).  IMany 
specimens  of  Assyrian  carving  in  ivory  have  been  found 
in  the  excavations  at  Nimrud,  and  among  the  rest  some 
tablets  "richly  inlaid  with  blue  and  opaque  glass,  lapis- 
lazuli,  etc."  (Bonomi,  Nineveh  ami  its  Palaces,  p.  oS-i ; 
comp.  Cant,  v,  14).  Part  of  an  ivory  staff,  apparently  a 
sceptre,  and  several  entire  elephants'  tusks,  were  discov- 
ered by  Mr.  Layard  in  the  last  stage  of  decay,  and  it 
was  with  extreme  difficulty  that  these  interesting  relics 
could  be  restored  {Nin.  and  Bab.  p.  195). 

In  the  early  ages  of  Greece  ivory  was  frequently  em- 
ployed for  purposes  of  ornament.  The  trappings  of 
horses  were  studded  with  it  (Homer,  //.  v,  584) :  it  was 
used  for  the  handles  of  keys  {Odysseij,  xxi,  7)  and  for  the 
bosses  of  shields  (Hes.  Sc.  Here.  141, 142).  The  "  ivory 
house"  of  Ahab  (1  Kings  xxii,  39)  was  probabh'  a  pal- 
ace, the  walls  of  which  were  panelled  with  ivorj-,  like 
the  palace  of  Menelaus  described  by  Homer  {Och/s.  iv, 
73;  compare  Eurip.  /ph.  Aid.  583,  tXefavroSkroi  6('>i.ioi. 
Comp.  also  Amos  iii,  15,  and  Psa.  xlv,  8,  unless  the  "  ivo- 
ry palaces"  in  the  latter  passage  were  perfume-boxes 
made  of  that  material,  as  has  been  conjectured).  It  is 
difficidt  to  determine  whether  the  "  tower  of  ivory"  of 
Cant,  vii,  4  is  merely  a  figiu-e  of  speech,  or  whether  it 
had  its  original  among  the  things  that  w'ere.  Beds  in- 
laid or  veneered  with  ivory  were  in  use  among  the  He- 
brews (Amos  vi,  4;  compare  Homer,  Od.  xxiii,  200),  as 
also  among  the  Egyptians  (Wilkinson,  .4 »(e.  £'(/.  iii,  1C9). 
The  practice  of  inlaying  and  veneering  wood  with  i\ory 
and  tortoise-sheU  is  described  by  Pliny  (xvi,  84).  By 
the  luxurious  Phoenicians  ivorj-  was  employed  to  orna- 
ment the  boxwood  rowing-benches  (or  "hatches"  ac- 
cording to  some)  of  their  galleys  (Ezek.  xxvii,  6).  The 
skilled  workmen  of  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  fashioned  the 
great  ivory  tlirone  of  Solomon,  and  overlaid  it  with 
pure  gold  (1  Kings  x,  18;  2  Chron.  ix,  17).  The  ivory 
thus  employed  was  supplied  by  the  caravans  of  Dedan 
(Isa.  xxi,  13 ;  Ezek.  xxvii,  15),  or  was  brought  from  the 
East  Indies,  with  apes  and  peacocks,  by  the  navy  of 
Tarshish  (1  Kings  x,  22).  As  an  instance  of  the  super- 
abundant possession  and  barbarian  use  of  elephants' 
teeth  may  be  mentioned  the  octagonal  ivori/  hunting- 
lover  built  by  Akbar,  about  t>venty-four  miles  west  of 
Agra:  it  is  still  standing,  and  bristles  with  128  enor- 
mous tusks  disposed  in  ascending  lines,  sixteen  on  each 
face.  ISIr.  Roberts,  remarking  on  the  words  of  Amos 
(vi,  4),  they  "that  lie  ui)on  beds  of  ivory,  and  stretch 
themselves  upon  couches,"  refers  the  last  word,  in  con- 
formity with  the  Tamul  version,  to  swinging  cots,  often 
mentioned  in  the  early  tales  of  India,  and  still  plenti- 
fidly  used  by  the  wealthy.  But  it  does  not  appear  that 
they  were  known  in  Western  Asia,  or  that  figures  of 
them  occur  on  Egyptian  bas-reliefs.  It  is  more  likely 
that  palkies  (those  luxurious  travelling  litters)  are 
meant,  which  were  borne  on  men's  shoulders,  while  the 
person  within  was  stretched  at  ease.  They  were  in 
common  use  even  among  the  Romans,  for  Cicero  fell 
into  liis  assassin's  hands  while  he  was  attempting  to  es- 
cape in  one  of  them  towards  Naples.  Among  the  Ro- 
mans, inlaying  with  ivory  seems  to  have  become,  at 
length,  rather  a  common  method  of  ornamenting  the 
interiors  of  the  mansions  of  the  wealthy ;  for  Horace 
mentions  it  as  an  evidence  of  his  humble  way  of  Hfe 
that  "  no  walls  inlaid  with  ivory  adorned  his  house." 

Ivy  ((c((T(roc)  is  mentioned  but  once  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  that  in  the  Apocrypha,  namely,  in  2  Mace. 
vi,  7,  where  it  is  said  that  the  Jews  were  compelled, 
when  the  feast  of  Bacchus  was  kept,  to  go  in  procession 
carrying  ivy  to  this  deity,  to  whom  it  is  well  known  this 


plant  was  sacred.    Iv\',  however,  though  not  mentlonea 
by  name,  has  a  pecidiar  interest  to  the  Christian,  aa 


Hedera  Helix. 


forming  the  "corruptible  crown"  (1  Cor.  ix,  25)  for 
which  the  competitors  at  the  great  Isthmian  games 
contended,  and  which  St.  Paul  so  beautifully  contrasts 
with  the  "incorruptible  crown"  that  shall  hereafter 
encircle  the  brows  of  those  who  rim  worthily  the  race 
of  this  mortal  life.  In  the  Isthmian  contests  the  vic- 
tor's  garland  was   either   iiy  or  jmie Smith.     See 

Ckowx, 

The  term  Kiaacc  or  kittvc  seems  to  have  been  applied 
by  the  Greeks  in  a  general  sense,  and  to  have  included 
many  plants,  and  among  them  some  climbers,  as  the 
convolvulus,  besides  the  common  ivy  {Hedera  helix), 
which  was  especially  dedicated  to  Bacchus,  and  which 
was  distinguished  by  the  name  of  '■^  Hedera  poetica,  Di- 
onysia  aid  Bacchica,  quod  ex  ea  poetarum  corona;  con- 
suerentur."  It  is  well  known  that  in  the  Dionysia,  or 
festivals  in  honor  of  Dionj'sus,  and  in  the  processions 
called  Oiaaoi,  with  which  they  were  celebrated,  women 
also  took  part,  in  the  disguise  of  Bacchte,  Xaiades, 
Nymphae,  etc.,  adorned  with  garlands  of  ivy,  etc.  (Ovid, 
Fasti,  iii,  766).  Bacchus  is  generally  thought  to  have 
been  educated  in  India,  and  the  Indian  Bcighes  has  been 
supposed  to  be  the  original  of  the  name.  The  fact  of 
Baghes  being  a  compound  of  two  words  signifying  tiger 
and  master  or  lord,  would  appear  to  confirm  the  identi- 
ty, since  Bacchus  is  usually  represented  as  drawn  in  his 
chariot  by  a  tiger  and  a  lion,  and  tigers,  etc.,  are  de- 
scribed as  following  him  in  his  Indian  journey.  As  the 
ivy,  however,  is  not  a  plant  of  India,  it  might  be  object- 
ed to  its  being  characteristic  of  an  Indian  god.  But  in 
the  mountains  which  bound  India  to  tlie  north  both  the 
ivy  and  the  vine  may  be  foiuid,  and  the  Greeks  were 
acquainted  with  the  fact  that  INIount  Mero  is  the  only 
part  of  India  where  ivy  Avas  produced.  Indeed,  Alexan- 
der and  his  companions  are  said  to  have  crowned  them- 
selves with  ivy  in  honor  of  Bacchus.  The  ivy,  Hedera 
helix,  being  a  native  of  most  parts  of  Europe,  is  too  well 
known  to  require  special  notice. — Kitto.     See  Bacchus. 

Ixora,  a  divinity  of  the  East  Indians,  or  the  wor- 
shippers of  Brahm.  They  hold  him  to  be  of  infinite 
endurance,  and  illustrate  this  belief  by  saying  that 
Brahm  himself,  desirous  of  seeing  Ixora's  head,  ascend- 
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eci  to  heaven  on  wings,  but  failed  to  gain  admittance, 
the  [lower  of  Ixora  preventing  it.  A  very  similar  desire 
Vishnu  cherished,  but  all  his  attempts  also  to  this  end 
Ixora  frustrated.  He  is  said  to  have  two  wives,  one  of 
whom  constantly  resides  with  him,  and  conceals  herself 
in  his  hair ;  the  other,  strangely  enough,  they  say,  dies 
annually,  and  is  by  Ixora  restored  to  life  again.  The 
Brahmins  represent  this  idol  standing  on  a  pedestal, 
with  no  less  than  sixteen  arms,  each  of  them  grasping 
something  of  value,  or  representing  the  natural  ele- 
ments, or  weapons  indicating  his  power.  His  head  is 
adorned  with  long  and  beautiful  hair ;  liis  face  is  white 
and  shining;  he  has  three  eyes,  and  a  crescent  or  half 
moon  upon  his  forehead. — Broughton,  Bihliothecu  Hist. 
Sac.  i,  561.     See  Brahminism. 

lyar  (I'^'^N ;  'lap,  Josephus,  ^n^  viii,  3, 1 ;  the  Ma- 
cedonian ' AoTtiiimoq)  is  the  late  name  of  that  month 
which  was  the  second  of  the  sacred,  and  the  seventh  of 
the  civil  year  of  the  Jews,  and  which  began  with  the 
new  moon  of  iVIay.  The  few  memorable  days  in  it  are 
the  10th,  as  a  fast  for  the  death  of  Eli ;  the  14th,  as  the 
second  or  lesser  Passover  for  tliose  whom  imcleanness  or 
absence  prevented  from  celebrating  the  feast  in  Nisan 
(Numb,  ix,  11) ;  the  '23d,  as  a  feast  instituted  by  Simon 
the  ^laccabee  in  memory  of  his  taking  the  citadel  Acra, 
in  Jerusalem  (1  Mace,  xiii,  51,  52);  the  28th,  as  a  fast 
for  the  death  of  Samuel.     See  C.VLENiiAR. 

Gesenius  derives  lyar  from  the  Hebrew  root  "lIS, 
to  shim ;  but  Benfey  and  Stern,  following  out  their  the- 
ory of  the  source  from  which  the  Jews  obtained  such 
names,  deduce  it  from  the  assumed  Zend  representative 
of  the  Persian  bakor,  "spring"  {Monatsnamm,  p.  134). 
The  name  lyar  does  not  occur  in  the  O.  T.,  this  month 
being  always  described  as  the  second  month,  except  in 
two  places  in  which  it  is  called  Zif{\  Kings  vi,  1,37). 
— Kitto.     See  Zif. 

lyim.     See  Island  ;  Wild  Beast. 

Iz'eliar  (Numb,  iii,  19).     See  Izhar. 

Iz'eharite  (Numb,  iii,  27).     See  Iziiar. 

Iz'har  (Heb.  Yitshar',  "iH^^,  oil,  as  often  ;  Sept. 
'I(Tffanp,'l(3-aap),the  second  son  of  Kohath  (son  of  Levi), 


and  father  of  three  sons  (Exod.  vi,  18,  21 ;  Numb,  xvi, 
1 ;  1  Chron.  vi,  2,  18,  38 ;  xxiii,  12,  18).  In  Numb,  iii, 
19,  his  name  is  Anglicized  "  Izehar."  His  descendants 
are  called  Izharites  (Heb.  Yitshari',  ''"in^';' ;  Sept. 
'Iffffnapi,  'I(7(Ta|0i',  'Iffffaap  [Numb,  iii,  27 ;  1  Chron. 
xxiv,  22 ;  xxvi,  23,  29,  in  the  first  of  which  passages  it 
is  Anglicized  "  Izeharites"]).  B.C.  post  1856.  See  also 
ZoHAK.  "  In  1  Chron.  vi,  22,  Amminadab  is  substituted 
for  Izhar,  as  the  son  of  Kohath  and  father  of  Korah,  in 
the  line  of  Samuel.  This,  however,  must  be  an  acciden- 
tal error  of  the  scribe,  as  in  ver.  38,  where  the  same  gen- 
ealogy is  repeated,  Izhar  appears  again  in  his  right 
place.  The  Codex  Alex,  in  ver.  22  reads  Izhar  in  place 
oi  Amminaduh,  and  the  jVldine  and  Complut.  read  ylm- 
viinadah  between  Izhar  and  Kore,  making  another  gen- 
eration. But  these  are  probably  only  corrections  of  the 
text.     (See  Burrington,  Geneal.  of  the  0.  T.)"  (Smith). 

Izrahi'ah  (Heb.  YizrachyaW,  f^l^H'^t"',  sprout  of 
Jthovah  sc.  into  the  world),  the  name  of  one  or  two  men. 

1.  (Sept.  'ltL,c)ia  ;  Vulg.  Israhia.)  The  son  of  Uzzi, 
and  grandson  of  Tola,  the  son  of  Issachar  (1  Chron.  vii, 
3).    He  was  the  father  offive  sons  (ibid.).     B.C.  c.  1618. 

2.  (Sept.  omits,  but  some  copies  have  'It^piac,  others 
'liffpiag ;  Vulg.  Jezraja  ;  A.  V.  '•  Jezrahiah.")  The  su- 
perintendent of  the  singers  (doubtless  a  Levite)  who  cel- 
ebrated the  completion  of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  after 
the  Exile  (Neh.  xii,  42) .     B.C.  446. 

Iz'rahite  (Heb.  Yizrach',  JTnP,  only  with  the  art. 
n'lT'^'n,  the  indigenous,  prob.  by  error  of  transcription  for 
"^nip,  a  Yizrachite  [but  Fllrst  makes  it  a  man's  name 
=^Izrahiah'\,ax\A  this  again  for  ^T\'l'jVi,Ezrachite;  Sept. 

j  has  'l(Lpai-\  V.  r.  'Jiapai ;  Vulg.  Jezerites),  a  patronymic 

j  epithet  of  Shamhuth,  one  of  David's  generals  (1  Chron. 

I  xxvii,  8),  prob.  so  called  as  being  descended  from  Zerah, 

i  Judah's  son.     See  Ezrahite. 

Iz'ri  (Heb.  Yitsri',  "^"lli^  the  Jezerite,  otherwise  a 
former ;  Sept.  'Xia^pi;  \vi!i^.  Isari),  the  leader  of  the 
fourth  division  of  Levitical  singers  under  David  (1 
Chron.  xxv,  11)  ;  prob.  the  same  with  Zeri,  of  the  sons 
of  Jeduthun,  mentioned  in  ver.  3.     B.C.  1014. 


J. 


Ja'akan  (Heb.  Yaakan',  'I^i'^  wrester;  Sept,  has 
two  names,  'Iwasdi'  Kal  OuKajj.,  other  copies  simply 
Akc'iv  or  'laKiji ;  Vulg.  Jacan),  the  last  named  of  the 
sons  of  Ezer,  son  of  Seir  the  Horite  (1  Chron.  i,  42, 
where  it  is  Anglicized  "Jakan");  called  in  the  parallel 
passage  (Gen.  xxxvi,  27)  by  a  simpler  form  of  the  same 
name,  Ak.vn.  B.C.  ante  1964.  His  descendants  appear 
to  have  settled  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Arabah.  He 
was  the  forefather  of  the  Bene-Jaakan  (q.  v.),  round 
whose  wells  the  children  of  Israel  twice  encamped,  once 
after  they  left  Moseroth,  and  just  before  they  went  on 
to  Hor-Hagidgad  (Numb,  xxxiii,  30-32),  and  again  in 
a  reverse  direction  after  they  left  Kadesh-barnea,  and 
before  they  reached  Mount  Ilor  or  JMosera  (Dent,  x,  6). 
See  Bkeroth-bexe-Jaakan. 

Jaak'obah  [some  Jaako'hah']  (Heb.  Yaako'bah, 
T\'Z'pV2,  a  paragogic  form -of  the  name  Jacob;  Sept. 
'laKUjia),  one  of  the  prosperous  descendants  (S^X'^'CSj 
princes)  of  Simeon  that  emigrated  to  the  valley  of  Ge- 
dor  [(Jerar]  (1  Cliron.  iv,  36).    B.C.  apparently  cir.  710. 

Ja'ala  [many  Jaa'Ia]  (Heb.  Yadla',  S^".^,  ibex; 
Sept.  'liar]\  v.  r.  '\t\i]\),  one  of  the  Nethinim  ("ser- 
vants of  Solomon")  whose  descendants  (or  perhaps  a 
place  whose  former  inhabitants)  returned  from  the  Cap- 
tivity with  Zernbbabel  (Neh.  vii,  58) :  called  in  the  par- 
allel passage  (Ezra  ii,  56)  by  the  equivalent  [the  final 
K  or  n  by  Chaldreism]  name  Jaalah  ("=?^,  Sept.  'It- 
ka),     B.C.  ante  536. 


Ja'alah  [many  Jad'lah'\  (Ezra  ii,  56).    See  Jaala. 

Ja'alam  [many  Jaii'lani]  (Heb.  Yalam',  fi?"^, 
concealer;  Sept.  'IfyXd/j),  the  second  named  of  Esau's 
three  sons  bv  Aholibamah  in  Canaan  (Gen.  xxxvi,  5, 
14 ;  1  Chron."  i,  35).     B.C.  post  1964. 

Jaan.     See  Dan-jaan.  . 

Ja'anai  [some  Jaa'nai]  (Hebrew  Yanny',  "^l"]^, 
mourner,  otherwise,  for  iT^3"]^,  answered  by  Jehovah; 
Sept.  'I aval  v.  r.  'Ini/iV,  Vulg.  Janai),  one  of  the  chief 
Gadites  resident  in  Bashan  (1  Chron.  v,  12).  B.C.  be- 
tween 1093  and  7S2. 

Jaaphar  Ibn-Tophail,  a  distinguished  Arab  of 
the  12th  century,  deserves  our  notice  as  the  author  of  a 
philosophical  treatise  entitled  the  History  of  lloi  Ibn- 
Yokdan  (translated  into  Latin  by  Pococke  [Oxf.  1671] 
and  into  EngUsh  by  Ockley  [Oxf.  1708,  8vo]).  It  aims 
to  teach  that  "  the  light  of  nature  is  sufficient  to  lead 
mankind  to  a  knowledge  of  the  Deity  without  the  aid 
of  revelation."  Of  Jaaphar's  personal  history  we  know- 
scarcely  anything.  He  is  supposed  to  have  died  about 
I  1198.     See  Gorton's  Biog?-aphical  Dictionary,  s.  v. 

Ja'are-or'egim  (Hebrew  Yuiirey'  Oregim',  ^1]"_^ 
C^"?*;  Sept.  'Xpwjpyiji,  Vulg.  Saltus  polymitarius), 
according  to  the  present  text  of  2  Sam.  xxi,  19,  a  Beth- 
lehemite,  and  the  father  of  Elhanan,  who  slew  Goliath 
(the  words  "  the  brother  of"  are  added  in  the  A.  Vers.). 
In  the  parallel  passage  (1  Chron.  xx,  5),  besides  other 
1  diU'erences.  Jair  is  found  instead  of  Juure,  and  Oregim 
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is  omitted.  Orcglm  is  not  cl:<pwhere  found  as  a  proper 
name,  nor  is  it  a  common  word ;  and  occurring  as  it 
docs  without  doubt  at  the  end  of  the  verse  (Auth.  Vers, 
"■weavers"),  in  a  sentence  exactly  parallel  to  that  ni  1 
Sam.  xvii,  7,  it  is  not  probable  that  it  should  also  occur 
in  the  middle  of  the  same.  The  conclusion  of  Kenni- 
cott  {DUsertation,  p.  80)  appears  to  be  a  just  one— that  in 
the  latter  place  it  has  been  interpolated  from  the  former, 
and  that  Jair  or  Jaar  is  the  correct  reading  instead  of 
Jaare.  See  Ei.hanan.  Still  the  agreement  of  the  an- 
cient versions  with  the  present  Hebrew  text  aifords  a 
certain  corroboration  to  that  text,  and  should  not  be 
overlooked.  See  Jaik.  The  Peshito,  followed  by  the 
Arabic,  substitutes  for  Jaare-Oregim  the  name  "  Ma- 
laph  the  weaver,"  to  the  meaning  of  which  we  have  no 
clew.  The  Targum,  on  the  other  hand,  doubtless  anx- 
ious to  avoid  any  apparent  contradiction  of  the  narra- 
tive in  1  Sam.  xvii,  substitutes  David  for  Elhanan,  Jesse 
for  Jaare,  and  is  led  by  the  word  Oregim  to  relate  or 
possibly  to  invent  a  statement  as  to  Jesse's  calling — 
"  And  David,  son  of  Jesse,  weaver  of  the  veils  of  the 
house  of  the  sanctuary,  who  was  of  Bethlehem,  slew 
Goliath  the  ( Jittite."  By  Jerome  Jaare  is  literally  trans- 
lated '•  damask-weavers'  grove"  (compare  QucesHonis  He- 
ir aim  on  both  passages).  In  Josephus's  account  {Ant. 
vii,  12,  2)  the  Israelitish  champion  is  said  to  have  been 
"Xephan,  the  kinsman  of  David"  (Nf^aj/of  o  nvyyivi)q 
alirou);  the  word  kinsman  perhaps  reierring  to  the 
Jewish  tradition  of  the  identity  of  .Jair  and  Jesse,  or 
simply  arising  from  the  mention  of  Bethlehem.  In  the 
received  Hebrew  text  Jaare  is  written  with  a  small  or 
suspended  r,  showing  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  ]\Iaso- 
retes  that  letter  is  imcertain. — Smith.  The  Jewish 
Jlidrashim  generally  identify  David  with  Elhanan,  and 
interpret  Jaare-Oregim  fancifully;  e.  g.  (1)  as  David's 
own  name,  "  because  he  was  great  among  the  forest  [of 
the  J  Oregim  or  Weavers  [of  the  Law]  ;  i.e.  the  Sanhe- 
drim, who  brought  the  Halachah  (legal  decisions)  be- 
fore him  that  he  might  weave  it,"  as  it  were  (Jalkut  on 
2  Sam.  XXI,  1!)  sq.);  or  (2)  it  is  David's  name  as  the 
son  of  a  mother  who  "wove  veils  for  the  sanctuary;" 
or  (3)  as  an  epithet  of  Jesse.     See  Oregiji. 

Ja'asau  [some  Jad'san]  (Heb.  Yadsav',  Tw"^ 
Sept.  translates  tiroir^aav  q.  d.  t-"\  but  the  margin  has 
YaUsay',  ^''^"^, fabricator,  otherwise  for  M^b?.!',  made 
hy. Miovafi,  and  so  Vulg.,/w/),  an  Israelite  of  the  "sons' 
of  Bani,  who  renouncecl  his  Gentile  wife  after  the  return 
from  Babylon  (Ezra  x,  37).     B.C.  459. 

Jaa'siel  (Heb.  YaasieV,  h'^'^'q-J^,  made  by  God 
Sept. '  ErT(nt}\  and  'AaiijX ;  Vidg.  Jasiel),  a  Jlesobaite,  and 
one  of  David's  bodj'-gnard  (1  Chron.  xi,  47,  where  the 
name  is  Anglicized  "  Jasiel") ;  probably  the  same  with 
the  sf)n  of  Abiier  and  viceroy  over  Benjamin  (1  Chron, 
xxvii,21).     B.C.  1046-1014. 

Jaazani'ah  (Heb.  Yadzanyah',  't^'^'^l'S^,  heard  by 
Jehorah  ;  also  in  the  prolonged  form  Yadzam/a'/ni. 
!in^3T";;  [2  Kings  xxv,23;  Ezek.  viii,  11]  ;  sometimes 
in  the  contracted  form  Yezanyah',  H^2t%  "  Jezaniah" 
[Jer.  xlii,  1],  or  Yezanyahii,  liT'ST^  "Jezaniah"  [Jer. 
xl,  8]  ;  Septuag.  '\tZ,oviac,  but  'A^apinc  in  Jer.  xlii,  i 
Ynh^.Jezaniax),  the  name  of  four  men  about  the  time 
of  the  Captivity. 

1.  The  son  of  Jeremiah,  and  one  of  the  chief  Recha- 
bites  (i,  e.  sheik)  whom  the  prophet  tested  with  the  offer 
of  wine  (Jer.  xxxv,3).     B.C.  GOG.     See  Jkhonadab. 

2.  The  son  of  Shajdian,  whom  Ezekiel  in  his  vision 
s-aw  standing  in  the  midst  of  the  seventy  elders  offering 
idolatrous  incense  in  the  "  chambers  of  imagery"  at  Je- 
rusalem (Ezek.  viii,  11).     B.C.  .593. 

3.  The  son  of  Azur,  and  one  of  the  "princes'  among 
the  twenty-tive  men  seen  in  vision  by  the  same  prophet 
at  the  east  gate  of  the  Temple,  and  represented  as  en- 
couraging the  city  in  its  wicked  pride  (Ezek.  xi,  1). 
B.C.593  '    ' 


4.  The  son  of  Hoshaiah,  a  Maachathite,  who  acted 
in  conjunction  with  Johanan,  the  son  of  Kareah,  after 
the  downfall  of  Jerusalem, tirst  in  submitting  to  the  Bab- 
ylonian governor  Gedaliah,  and,  after  his  assassination, 
in  requesting  Jeremiah's  advice  as  to  the  proper  course 
for  the  people  to  pursue  (2  Kings  xxv,  23 ;  Jer.  xl,  8 ; 
xlii,  1).  He  appears  to  have  assisted  in  recovering  Ish- 
mael's  prey  from  his  clutches  (comp.  Jer.  xli,  11).  After 
that  he  probably  went  to  Egj'pt  with  the  rest  (Jer.  xliii, 
4,  5).  He  is  doubtless  the  same  person  called  Azariah, 
the  son  of  Hoshaiah,  who  rejected  the  divine  counsel 
thus  asked,  and  insisted  on  fleeing  into  Egypt  (Jer.  xliii, 
1),     B.C.  587.     See  Jeremiah. 

Jaa'zer  (Hebrew  Yadzeyr',  ^''TS'",  1  Chron.  vi,  81 ; 
xxvi,  31 ;  elsewhere  the  more  abbreviated  form  "ifJ^, 
Yazer',  helper;  Sept.  'laZ,i}()  [2  Sam.  xxiv,  5,  'EXit^T/p]  ; 
Auth.Vers.  "Jaazer"in  Numb.  xxi,32;  xxxii,  35;  else- 
where "  Jazer"),  a  city  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan,  taken 
by  the  Israelites  under  Moses  from  the  Amorites  (Numb. 
xxi,  32),  and  assigned,  with  other  neighboring  places  of 
Gilead,  to  the  tribe  of  Gad  (Numb,  xxxiii,  1, 3,  35 ;  Josh. 
xiii,25) ;  also  constituted  a  Levitical  city  (Josh,  xxi, 39 ; 
1  Chron.  vi,  81).  It  must  have  been  a  place  of  impor- 
tance, for  it  gave  its  name  to  a  large  section  of  country. 
The  "  land  of  Jazer"  Avas  fertile,  and  its  rich  pastures  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  tribes  of  Reuben,  Gad,  and 
Manasseh  (Numb. xxxii,  1).  As  it  is  mentioned  between 
Dibon  and  Nimrah,  it  appears  to  have  stood  on  the  high 
plain  north  of  Heshbon  (Numb,  xxxii,  3).  It  was  allot- 
ted to  the  Merarite  Levites  (Josh,  xxi,  39 ;  1  Chron.  vi, 
81),  but  in  the  time  of  David  it  would  appear  to  have 
been  occupied  by  Hebronites,  i.  e.  descendants  of  Ko- 
hath  (1  Chron.  xxvi,  31).  It  seems  to  have  given  its 
name  to  a  district  of  dependent  or  "  daughter"  towns 
(Numb,  xxi,  32,  A.V.  "villages;"  1  Mace,  v,  8).  It  is 
mentioned  in  connection  with  the  census  under  David 
(2  Sam.  xxiv,  5 ;  1  Chron.  xxvi,  31),  and  was  among 
the  Moabitish  places  that  experienced  the  desolating 
march  of  the  Chaldsean  invaders  (Isa.  xvi,  8 ;  Jer.  xlviii, 
32,  in  which  latter  passage  a  "  sea  of  Jazer"  is  spoken 
of).  In  the  "burdens"  proclaimed  over  Moab  by  the 
prophets,  Jazer  is  mentioned  so  as  to  imply  that  there 
were  vineyards  there,  and  that  the  cultivation  of  the 
vine  had  extended  thither  from  Sibmah  (Isa.  xvi,  8, 9 ; 
Jer.  xlviii,  32).  After  the  exile  it  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  Ammonites  (1  Mace,  v,  8).  According  to 
Eusebius  (Onomasf.  s.  v.  'laZrtp),  it  lay  10  R.  miles  west 
(south-west)  of  Philadelphia  (Rabbatli-Ammon),  and  15 
from  Heshbon.  Josephus  calls  the  place  Jazonis  ('I«- 
Z,(x)Q6c,Ant.  xii,  8,  1),  and  Ptolemy  Gazorus  (Pa^ttipoc, 
v,  IG,  9).  Seetzen  (in  Zach's  Monatl.  Corresp.  xviii, 
429)  thinks  it  is  found  in  the  present  ruins  called  Syr  or 
Sar  (Burckhardt's  Trai:  in  Syria,  p.  355,  357),  but  this 
is  too  near  Rabbah  according  to  Zimmerman's  map, 
which  also  gives  the  village  of  Seir  at  the  head  of  a 
wadj'  of  the  same  name,  at  about  the  proper  location  to 
correspond  with  that  of  Eusebius.  Raumer  (I'aldst.  p, 
254)  thinks  it  is  rather  the  Ain  Hazir  (Burckhardt, 
Trar.  p.  609)  ;  but  this  is  in  consequence  of  the  statement 
of  Eusebius  in  another  place  (Oiwmast.  s.  v.  'Ajwp),  that 
it  lay  eight  miles  from  PhiladeliDhia,  confounding  Jazer 
with  Hazor  (see  Keil's  Commetit.  on  Josh,  xiii,  25).  As 
to  the  "  sea  of  Jazer"  mentioned  by  Jeremiah  (xlviii, 
32),  which  Gesenius  {Comvient.  on  Isa.  xvi,  8)  thinks  an 
error,  Avhile  Reland  confounds  it  with  the  Jabbok  {Pal- 
astina,  p.  825),  and  others  with  other  streams  (Biisching, 
Krdbesch.  xi,  389);  it  is  probably  (see  Hitzig,  Comm.zu 
Jes.  p.  196)  the  Nahr  Syr  or  the  above-named  wady 
(see  Prof.  Stuart,  in  the  Bibl.  Repo.i.  1836,  p.  157).  With 
this  identification  Schwarz  coincides  (Palestine,  p.  230). 
Porter  (in  Kitto's  Cyclop,  s.  v.)  suggests  that "  the  land  of 
Jazer"  must  have  extended  to  the  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
and  that  "the  sea  of  Jazer"  may  therefore  have  been  so 
called  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  district,  just  as  the 
northern  lake  took  the  name  of  "  Tiberias,"  and  "  Gen- 
esaret,"  and  "  Chuinereth."     But  this  is  uncontirmed  by 
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any  other  passage.  In  Numb,  xxi,  24,  where  tne  pres- 
ent Hebrew  text  has  T?  (A.  V.  "  strong"),  the  Sept.  has 
put  'Ias»/p.  Burckhardt,  in  travelUng  from  Es-Salt  to 
Heshbon,  passed  the  last-named-above  ruined  town,  call- 
ed .Sir,  situated  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  and  immediately 
below  it  was  the  source  of  a  stream  which  ran  down  to 
the  Jordan  {Trav.  in  Syria,  p.  3G4).  The  ruins  appear 
to  have  been  on  the  left  (east)  of  the  road,  and  below 
them  and  the  road  is  the  source  of  the  wady  Szir 
(Burckhardt),  or  Mojeh  es-Szir  (Seetzen),  answering, 
though  certainly  in  position,  yet  imperfectly  in  charac- 
ter, to  the  TroTajibc  fikyiaTOQ  of  Eusebius.  Seetzen  con- 
jectures that  the  sea  of  Jazer  may  have  been  at  the 
source  of  this  brook,  considerable  marshes  or  pools  some- 
times existing  at  these  spots.  (Comp.  his  earlier  sug- 
gestion of  the  source  of  the  wady  Serka,  p.  393.)  Szir, 
or  Seir,  is  shown  on  the  map  of  Van  de  Velde  as  9  Ro- 
man miles  W.  of  Amman,  and  about  12  from  Heshbon. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  is  the  Jazer  of  the 
Bible  (Van  de  Velde,  Memoir,  p.  323).  The  prophecies 
of  Scripture  are  fulfilled.  The  city  and  country  are 
alike  desolate.  The  vineyards  that  once  covered  the 
hill-sides  are  gone ;  and  the  wild  Bedawin  from  the  east- 
ern desert  make  cultivation  of  any  kind  impossible  (Por- 
ter, Iland-hookfor  Syria  and  Palestine,  p.  298  sq.). 

Jaazi'ah  (Heb.  only  in  tlie  paragogic  form  Yuiizi- 
ya'hu,  •in'^T^]^,  comforted  bj'  Jehovah ;  Sept,  'O^i'a),  ap- 
parently a  third  son,  or  a  descendant  of  Merari  the  Le- 
vite,  and  the  founder  of  an  independent  house  in  that 
family  (I  Chron.xxiv,  26,  27)  (B.C.  ante  1014) ;  but  nei- 
ther lie  nor  his  descendants  are  mentioned  elsewhere 
(compare  the  lists  in  xxii.i,  21-23;  Exod.  vi,  19).  The 
word  Beno  (133),  which  follows  Jaaziah,  should  proba- 
bly be  translated  "  his  son,"  i.  e.  the  son  of  IMerari.  But 
tlie  text  is  in  such  a  state  that  it  is  hard  to  know  in 
what  light  to  regard  the  person  to  whom  it  is  assigned. 
Elsewhere  the  only  sons  of  Merari  mentioned  are  Mahli 
and  Mushi  (Exoil.  vi,  10 ;  Numb,  iii,  33 ;  1  Chron.  vi,  4 
[A.V.  19];  xxiii,21). 

Jaa'ziel  {Reb.Yadziel',hi<'^)V^,comfor1edhy  God; 
Sept.  '\i]ov\  V.  r.  'O^k/X),  a  Levitical  musician  among 
those  of  the  subordinate  part  (1  Chron.  xv,  18) ;  doubt- 
less the  same  with  the  Aztei,  who  was  one  of  those  that 
performed  the  so2)rano  (ver,  20),     B,C,  1014. 

Jabajahites  is  the  name  of  a  modern  Mohamme- 
dan sect  which  teaches  "that  the  knowledge  of  God  ex- 
tends to  all  things,  but  is  perfected  by  experience ;  and 
that  he  governs  the  world  according  to  the  chance  of 
divers  events,  as  not  having  had,  from  eternity,  a  per- 
fect knowledge  of  all  things  future."  Of  course  the  or- 
thodox Mohammedans  look  upon  this  doctrine  as  heret- 
ical, and  condemn  the  Jabajahites  as  an  impious  and 
blasphemous  set.  See  Broughton,  Biblioth.  Hist.  Sac.  i, 
498.     See  Mohamjikdanism. 

Ja'bal  (Heb.  Y'abul',  ^3^  a  stream,  as  in  Isa.  xxx, 
2.5;  xliv,  4;  Sept. 'rw/3/;X,  Josephus 'lw/3>/\oc, /In^  i,2, 
2),  a  descendant  of  Cain,  son  of  Lamech  and  Adah,  and 
brother  of  Jubal ;  described  in  Gen.  iv,  20  as  "  the  father 
of  such  as  dwell  in  tents,  and  have  cattle."  B.C.  cir. 
3500.  This  obviously  means  that  Jabal  was  the  first 
who  adopted  that  nomadic  life  which  is  still  followed  by 
numerous  Arabian  and  Tartar  tribes  in  Asia  (compare 
Buttmau,  Mythologus,  i,  1G4  sq.).  Abel  had  long  before 
been  a  keeper  of  sheep  (Gen.  iv,  2) ;  but  Jabal  invented 
such  portable  habitations  (formed,  doubtless,  of  skins) 
as  enabled  a  pastoral  people  to  remove  their  dwellings 
with  them  from  one  place  to  another,  when  they  led 
their  Hocks  to  new  pastures.  See  Tknt.  Bochart  '{Ilie- 
roz.  i,  ii,  c.  44,  near  the  end)  points  out  the  difference 
between  his  mode  of  life  and  Abel's.  Jabal's  was  a  mi- 
gratory life,  and  his  possessions  probably  included  other 
animals  besides  sheep.  The  shepherds  who  were  before 
him  may  have  found  the  land  on  which  they  dwelt  suf- 
ficiently productive  for  the  constant  sustenance  of  their 
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flocks  m  the  neighborhood  of  their  fixed  abodes.  There 
is  no  need  of  supposing  (with  Hartmann,  Ueh.  Pentat.  p, 
395)  any  historical  anticipation  in  Gen,  iv,  17, 

Jabalot,  FitAxgois  FERniXANO,  an  Italian  preach- 
er of  the  Dominican  order,  was  born  at  Parma  in  1780, 
and  educated  at  the  university  in  that  place.  He  paid 
particidar  attention  to  the  study  of  Hebrew,  and  gained 
notoriety  as  a  preacher  and  student  of  the  Oriental  Ir.n- 
guages.  He  was  a  distinguished  member  of  the  "  Con- 
gregation of  the  Index,"  and  one  of  the  examiners  of 
bishops.  He  died  at  Kome,  March  9, 1834.  His  writ- 
ings are,  Deyli  Ebrei  nel  loro  i-apporto  colle  nazioni  Cris- 
tiane  (Rome,  1825, 12mo) : — Orazione  funehre  in  morfe 
del  conte  A  ntonio  Cerati  (Parma,  1816, 4to).  See  Hoefer, 
Nouv.  Bio(j.  Generate,  xxvi,  141. 

Jab'bok  (Heb.  Yahbok',  p3^,  according  to  Simo- 
nis,  Onomast.  p.  315,  a  pmirinc/  out,  by  Chaldaism  from 
pi?3 ;  otherwise,  for  piilX']^,  a  wrestling,  from  p3X,  a 
coincidence  that  seems  alluded  to  in  Gen.  xxxii,  24; 
Sept.  'lajiijJK,  but  'lajSiox  i'l  ^^en.  xxxii,  22  ;  Josephus 
'lajSaKxoc,  Ant.  iv,  5,  2;  Chald.  Nj^ai'^,  Targ.),  one  of 
the  streams  which  traverse  the  country  east  of  the  Jor- 
dan, and  which,  after  a  course  nearly  from  east  to  west, 
between  the  districts  of  Merad  and  Belka  (Seetzen, 
xviii,  427),  falls  into  that  river  nearly  midwaj-  between 
the  Sea  of  Galilee  and  the  Dead  Sea,  or  about  forty-five 
miles  below  the  Lake  of  Tiberias,  another  outlet  ibr  the 
water  in  time  of  freshets  being  situated  a  few  miles 
higher  up  (Lynch,  Exped.  p.  253,  and  ]\Iap).  It  seems 
to  rise  in  the  Hauran  mountains,  and  its  whole  course 
may  be  computed  at  sixty-five  miles.  It  is  mentioned 
in  Scripture  as  the  boundary  which  separated  the  king- 
dom of  Sihon,  king  of  the  Amorites,  or  the  territory  of 
the  Ammonites,  from  that  of  Og,  king  of  Bashan  (Josh, 
xii,  1-5;  Numb,  xxi,  24  ;  Deut.  ii,  37  ;  Judg.  xi,  13,  22) ; 
and  it  appears  afterwards  to  h&vo.  been  the  boundary 
between  the  tribe  of  Reuben  and  the  half  tribe  of  Ma- 
nasseh  (Numb,  xxi,  6;  Deut.  iii,  IG).  The  earliest  no- 
tice of  it  occurs  in  Gen.  xxxii,  22,  in  the  account  of  Ja- 
cob's mysterious  struggle  with  Jehovah  in  its  vicinity 
(south  bank).  According  to  Eusebius  {Onomast.  s.  v.) 
it  was  between  Gerasa  (Jerash)  and  Philadelphia  (Am- 
man). Origen  {Opera,  ii,  43)  says  it  was  known  in 
his  da}'  by  the  name  JamUce  {'laiifiiKT]  or  'lajujSi'KTj). 

"  The  stream  is  important  in  a  geographical  point  of 
view,  and  a  knowledge  of  its  topography  helps  us  to 
understand  more  easily  some  passages  of  Scripture.  It 
was  the  boundary  between  the  Amorites  and  the  Am- 
monites. We  are  told  that  after  the  defeat  of  Sihon, 
king  of  the  Amorites,  at  Jazer,  'Israel  possessed  his 
land  from  Arnon  unto  Jabbok,  even  unto  the  children 
of  Ammon ;  for  the  border  of  the  children  of  Ammon 
was  strong'  (Numb,  xxi,  24).  The  Jabbok,  flowing  in 
a  wild  and  deep  ravine  through  the  (Jilead  mountains, 
formed  a  strong  natural  frontier  for  the  bordering  prin- 
cipaUties.  It  would  seem  that  at  the  Exodus  the  Am- 
monites possessed  the  countr\-  eastward  and  northward 
of  the  upper  sources  and  branches  of  the  Jabbok,  and 
that  Sihon  and  Og  occujiied  the  whole  region  between 
the  Ammonites  and  the  Jordan,  extending  as  far  north 
as  the  Sea  of  Galilee  (Josh,  xii,  2-8 ;  Josephus,  A  nt.  iv, 
5,  2  and  3).  The  Israelites  conquered  Sihon  and  Og, 
and  took  their  kingdoms;  and  the  possessions  of  the 
three  tribes,  thus  acquired,  extended  from  the  Dead  Sea 
to  Hermon ;  but  they  were  not  permitted  to  touch  the 
territory  of  Ammon  (Deut.  ii,  37;  iii,  16).  About  fif- 
teen miles  from  the  Jordan  the  Jabbok  forks,  one  branch 
coming  down  from  Jerash  on  the  north,  and  the  other 
from  Kabbath- Amman  on  the  south;  these  branches 
formed  the  western  frontier  of  the  Ammonites,  dividing 
them  from  the  Amorites,  and  subscqently  from  the  Is- 
raelites (Reland,  Pal.  p.  103).  Previous  to  the  Exodus 
the  territory  of  the  Ammonites  was  much  more  exten- 
sive, embracing  the  whole  region  between  the  Jabbok 
and  the  Arnon :  1)ut  the  Amorites  drove  them  out  of 
that  portion,  and  forced  them  into  the  mountains  around 
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the  sources  of  tlie  Jabbok,  and  into  the  plains  eastward 
(Juds;.  xi,  13  22)"  (Porter  in  Kitto,  s.  v.).  It  is  now 
caUcii  the  Zerka  [or  Wady  Zitrha]  (from  its  "blue" 
color,  Kobinson's  Researches,  iii,  Append,  p.  326 ;  but,  ac- 
cording to  Schwarz,  Palest,  p.  52,  from  a  fortress  of  the 
same  name  on  the  caravan  route  from  Damascus  to 
Mecca).  Its  sources  are  chiefly  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  mountains  of  Gilead,  and  it  also  drains  a  portion 
of  the  high  plateau  of  Arabia  beyond.  In  its  passage 
westward  across  the  plains  it  more  than  once  ])asses  un- 
der ground.  The  upper  branches  and  tributaries  are 
mere  winter  streams.  At  the  point  where  the  two  main 
branches  from  Jerash  and  Amrcon  unite,  the  stream  be- 
comes perennial,  and  often,  after  heavy  rain,  is  a  foam- 
ing, impassable  torrent.  '•  The  ravine  through  which  it 
Hows  is  narrow,  deep,  and  in  places  wild.  Throughout 
nearly  its  whole  course  it  is  fringed  by  thickets  of  cane 
and  oleander,  and  the  large  clustering  flowers  of  the  lat- 
ter give  the  banks  a  gay  and  gorgeous  appearance  dur- 
ing the  spring  and  early  summer"  (Porter,  Handbook 
for  S.  and  P.  p.  310).  Higher  up,  the  sides  of  the  ra- 
vine are  clothtd  with  forests  of  evergreen  oak,  pine,  and 
arbutus;  and  the  undulating  forest  glades  are  carpeted 
with  green  grass,  and  strewn  with  innumerable  wild 
flowers.  The  scenery  along  the  banks  of  the  Jabbok 
is  probably  the  most  picturesque  in  Palestine ;  and  the 
ruins  of  town,  and  village,  and  fortress  which  stud  the 
surrounding  mountain  sides  render  the  countrj'  as  inter- 
esting as  it  is  beautiful.  Tlie  water  is  pleasant,  and, 
the  bed  being  rocky,  the  stream  runs  clear  (Burckhardt's 
Syriu,\^.Ul ;  Irby  and  Mangles,  TmiWs, p. 319;  Buck- 
ingham, Palestine,  il,  109 ;  Lindsay,  ii,  123). 

Ja'besh  (Heb.  Yabesh',  C^^,  dry,  as  in  Job  xili,  25; 
Ezek.  xvii,  24,  etc.;  also  written  fully  Yaheysh',  C"^?!^, 
1  Sam.  xi,  1, 3,  5, 10 ;  xxxi,  1 1 ;  2  Sam.  ii,  4,  5 ;  1  Chron. 
X,  12,  first  time),  the  name  of  a  place  and  also  of  a  man. 

1.  (Sept.  in  Sam.  'lafi'iQ,  in  Chron.  VajitiQ.~)  The 
shorter  form  (1  Sam.  xi,  3,  9,  10 ;  xx,  12,  13 ;  1  Chron. 
X,  12,  only)  of  the  name  of  the  city  elsewhere  called 

jABKSII-{ilI.EAn  (q.  v.). 

2.  (Sept.  'lajiuQ  v.  r.  'K^tiq,  Joseph.  Io/3jj(roc,  Ant. 
ix,  11, 1.)  The  father  of  Shallum,  which  latter  usurped 
the  throne  of  Israel  by  the  assassination  of  Zachariah 
(2  Kings  XV,  10,  13, 14).     B.C.  ante  770. 

Ja'besh-gil'ead  (Heb.  Yuhesh'  Gilad',  li'bj  rja;; 
[also  T:3"'n^,  sec  Jaeesh,  by  which  simple  form  it  is 
sometimes  called];  Sept.'In/Sfi'c  or 'la^i'c  [in  Chron. 
ro/3t(c]  TaXac'ic  or  t?iq  raXaacirtSoQ ;  Josephus  'Id- 
/3(<Toc  [Ant.  V,  2,  11],  'Ia/3<'c  [Anf.yi,  5, 1],  and  'Ia/3tff- 
ffoc  [Ant.y'i,  14,8]),  a  town  beyond  the  Jordan,  in  the 
land  of  (iilcad,  distant  a  night's  journey  from  Bethshan 
(1  Sam.  xxxi,  11 ;  2  Sam.  ii,  4;  xxi,  12).  In  the  sense 
denoted  in  this  juxtnposition,  Gilead  included  the  half 
tribe  of  Manassch  (1  Chron.  xxvii,  21),  as  well  as  the 
tribes  of  Gad  and  Keuben  (Numb,  xxxii,  1-42)  east  of 
tlie  Jordan ;  and  of  the  cities  of  Gilead,  Jabcsh  was  the 
chief,  lying  within  the  limits  of  the  half  tribe  of  Manas- 
seh  east.  It  is  first  mentioned  in  connection  with  the 
cruel  vengeance  taken  upon  its  inhabitants  for  not  com- 
ing up  to  Jlizpeh  on  the  occasion  of  the  fierce  war  be- 
tween the  children  of  Israel  and  the  tribe  of  Benjamin. 
Every  male  of  the  city  was  put  to  the  sword,  and  all 
the  virgins— to  the  number  of  400— seized  to  be  given 
in  marriage  to  the  GOO  men  of  Benjamin  that  remained 
(Judg.  xxi,  8-11).  Nevertheless  the  city  survived  the 
loss  of  its  males,  and  is  next  memorable  for  the  siege  it 
sustained  from  Nahash,  king  of  the  Ammonites,  the  rais- 
ing of  which  formed  the  first  exploit  of  the  newly-elect- 
ed king  Saul,  and  procured  his  confirmation  in  the  sov- 
ereignty. The  inhabitants  had  agreed  to  surrender,  and 
to  have  their  right  eyes  put  out  (to  incapacitate  them 
from  military  sendee),  but  were  allowed  seven  days  to 
ratify  the  treaty.  In  the  mean  time  Saul  collected  a 
large  army,  and  came  to  their  relief  (1  Sam.  xi).  This 
service  was  gratefully  remembered  by  the  Jabeshites, 
and  about  forty  years  after,  when  he  and  liis  three  sons 


were  slain  by  the  PhiUstines  in  Mount  Gilboa  (1  Sam. 
xxxi,  8),  the  men  of  Jabesh-gilead  came  by  night  and 
took  down  their  corpses  from  the  walls  of  Bethshan, 
where  they  had  been  exposed  as  trophies,  then  burned 
the  bodies,  and  buried  the  bones  luider  a  tree  near  the 
city,  observing  a  strict  funeral  fast  for  seven  days  (ver. 
13).  "  Jabesh-gilead  was  on  the  mountain,  east  of  the 
Jordan,  in  full  view  of  Bethshan,  and  these  brave  men 
could  creep  up  to  the  tell  along  wady  Jahld  without  be- 
ing seen,  while  the  deafening  roar  of  the  brook  -would 
render  it  impossible  for  them  to  be  heard"  (Thomson, 
Latul  and  Book,  ii,  174).  David  does  not  forget  to  bless 
them  for  this  act  of  piety  towards  his  old  master,  and  his 
more  than  brother  (2  Sam.  ii,  15),  though  he  afterwards 
had  the  remains  translated  to  the  ancestral  sepulchre 
in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  (2  Sam.  xxi,  14).  Jabesh  still 
existed  as  a  town  in  the  time  of  Eusebius,  who  places  it 
on  a  hill  six  miles  from  Pella,  towards  Gerasa  {Onomast. 
s.  v.  'Api(Tw3  and  'ln/3f tf).  Mr.  Buckingham  thinks  it 
may  be  found  in  a  place  called  Jehaz  or  Jejaz,  marked 
by  ruins  upon  a  hiU  in  a  spot  not  far  from  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  above  indications,  Jabesh  must  have  been 
situated  {Travels,  ii,  130,  134).  It  was  more  probably 
situated  on  the  present  wady  Jabes,  which  Burckhardt 
(Trar.in  Syria,  p.  289)  describes  as  entering  the  Jordan 
not  far  below  Beisan.  According  to  Schwarz  (Palest. 
p.  234),  there  is  a  village  of  the  same  name  still  existing 
on  this  wady  ten  miles  east  of  Jordan ;  but  Dr.  Robin- 
son, during  his  last  visit  to  this  region,  sought  in  vain 
for  any  village  or  ruins  by  that  name  (which,  he  says,  is 
applied  exclusively  to  the  wady),  but  thinks  the  site  of 
Jabesh-gilead  maybe  marked  by  that  of  the  ruins  called 
by  the  Arabs  ed-Deir  (the  convent),  high  up  the  wady, 
on  the  south  side,  on  a  hill,  and  containing  columns  as 
he  was  informed  (new  ed.  of  Researches,  iii,  319).  It  is 
about  six  miles  from  the  nuns  of  Pella,  near  the  line  of 
the  ancient  road  to  Gerasa  (Van  de  Velde,  Travels,  ii, 
349-52 ;  Porter,  Handbook  for  Syria  and  Palest,  p.  317 ; 
Stanley,  Sinai  and  Pal.  p.  290). 

Ja'bez  (Heb.  Yabets',  ■j-'3"^,  according  to  1  Chron. 
iv,  9,  affliction,  so.  to  his  mother,  apparently  by  trans- 
position from  the  root  Sl^i' ;  Sept.  'lyafSiie  and  r«/3i}(; 
or  r«/3>jc)>  the  name  of  a  man  and  also  of  a  place. 

1.  A  descendant  of  Judah  (B.C.  post  1012),  but  of 
what  particular  family  is  not  apparent,  although  we 
have  tins  remarkable  accomit  of  him  inserted  among  a 
series  of  bare  pedigrees :  "  And  Jabez  was  more  honora- 
ble than  his  brethren  :  and  his  mother  called  his  name 
Jabez,  saying.  Because  I  bare  him  with  sorrow  (3iJi', 
o'tseb).  And  Jabez  called  on  the  God  of  Israel,  saying. 
Oh  that  thou  wouldst  bless  me  indeed,  and  enlarge  my 
coast,  and  that  thine  hand  might  be  with  me,  and  that 
thou  wouldst  keep  me  from  evil,  that  it  may  not  grieve 
me  C^aiJS',  otsbi') !  And  God  granted  him  that  which 
he  requested"  (1  Chron.  iv,  9, 10).  It  is  very  doubtful 
whether  any  connection  exists  between  this  genealogy 
and  that  in  ii,  50-55.  Several  names  appear  in  both — 
Hur,  Eiihratah,  Bethlehem,  Zareathites  (in  A.Y.  iv,  2 
inaccurately  "  Zorathites"),  Joab,  Caleb;  and  there  is 
much  similarity  between  others,  as  Kechab  and  Kechah, 
Eshton  and  Eshtaulites;  but  any  positive  connection 
seems  undemonstrable.  The  Targum  identifies  Jabez 
and  Othniel.  For  the  traditionary  notices  of  this  per- 
son and  his  character,  see  Clarke's  Comment,  ad  loc. 

2.  A  place  described  as  being  inhabited  by  several 
families  of  the  scribes  descended  from  the  Kenites,  and 
allied  to  the  Eechabites  (1  Chron.  ii,  55).  It  occurs  in 
a  notice  of  the  progeny  of  Salma,  who  was  of  Judah, 
and  closely  connected  with  Bethlehem  (ver.  51),  possi- 
bly the  father  of  Boaz;  and  also — though  how  is  not 
clear — with  Joab.  The  Targum  states  some  curious 
particulars,  which,  however,  do  not  much  elucidate  the 
difficulty,  and  which  are  probably  a  mixture  of  trust- 
worthy tradition  and  of  mere  invention  based  on  philo- 
logieal  grounds.  Rechab  is  there  identified  with  Re- 
chabiah,  the   son   of  Eliezer,  Moses's  younger   son  (1 
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Chron.  xxvi,  25),  and  Jabez  with  Othliiel  the  Kenczite, 
who  bore  the  name  of  Jabez  "  because  he  founded  by 
his  counsel  (^n^J^")  a  school  (X^'^2"iri)  of  disciples 
called  Tirathites,  Shimeathites,  and  Sucathites."  See 
also  the  quotations  from  Talmud,  Temurah,  in  Buxtorfs 
Lex.  col.  'JGG,  where  a  similar  derivation  is  given.  As 
the  place  appears  to  have  been  situated  within  the  ter- 
ritory of  Judah,  it  may  have  been  settled  by  the  numer- 
ous posterity  of  the  above  person  by  the  same  name 
(comp.  "  the  men  of  Eechah,"  1  Chron.  iv,  \'l).  The  as- 
sociated names  would  seem  to  indicate  a  locality  near, 
if  not  identical  with  Kirjath-jearim  (comp.  in  the  same 
region  Kirjath-sepher,  or  book-town,  implying  the  liter- 
ary avocation  of  its  inhabitants),  where  some  of  the 
same  families  appear  to  have  dwelt  (I  Chron.  ii,  53),  e.  g. 
the  Ithrites  =  Kenites,  the  Shumathites  =  Simeathites. 

Jabez,  Isaac  ben-Salomo  ben-Isaac  bex-Jo- 
SEi'ii,  a  .Jewish  commentator  of  some  note,  flom-ished 
in  the  15th  century.  Of  his  personal  history  we  are 
uninformed,  but  his  works,  of  great  celebrity  in  the 
15th  cHiiniry,  still  continue  to  be  considered  valuable 
ciuitriliiitidiis  to  exegetical  literature;  and  Frankfurter, 
in  his  '•  Kabbinic  Bible,"  inserted  the  following,  which 
are,  however,  rather  compilations  from  different  exposi- 
tors than  the  original  productions  of  Jabez :  (1)  ribnr 
nin^,or  Commentari/  on  the  Psalms:— (2)  iTliTi  ilTlb, 
or  Comnientaiij  on  Proverbs: — (3)  "^TJ  PX"!"^,  or  Com- 
mentary on  Proverbs:— (A)  D'^'w'ip  TTHp,  or  Commen- 
tary on  the  Song  of  Songs:— {h)  p^lS  n^Z^i,  or  Com- 
mentary  on  Ruth: — (6)  D"'?2n  npIS,  or  Commentary 
on  Lamentations: — (7)  S1^  "^"iS^y,  or  Commentary  on 
the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes  .-—(8)  dlb'^  n^.US,  or  Com- 
mentary on  the  Book  of  Esther  :—{V)  di'^lT'^  rDl3,  or 
Commentary  on  Daniel:— (10)  d^Din  "i'iri"2,  or  Com- 
mentary on  Ezra  and  Nehemiah.  Besides  these,  Jabez 
wrote  'jTIil  pS^,  or  homiletical  Commentary  on  the 
Haphtarotb,  or  Sabbatic  Lessons  from  the  prophets 
(Belvidere,  near  Constantinople,  1593,  folio) :  —  nbo 
nn3-n,  or  Commentary  on  the  Pentateuch.  See  Wolf, 
Biblioth.  Ifebr(ea,i,GQi;  iii,617sq.;  iv,886;  TuTSt.Bib- 
lioth.  Jud.  ii,  2  ;  Steinschneider,  Cutalogus  Libr.  in  Bib- 
lioth.  Bodl.  col.  1125;  C.  D.  Ginsburg,  in  Kitto,  s.  v. 

Ja'bin  (Heb.  Yabin',  V^^,  discerner ;  Sept.  'laji'iQ 
[v.  r.  'Ia/3ij',  but  'lajStiv  in  Psa.  Ixxxiii,  9],  Josephus 
'lafilvoQ,  A  nt.  v,  5, 1),  the  name  of  two  khigs  of  the  Ca- 
naanitish  city  Hazor.  See  Hazor.  It  was  possibly  a 
royal  title,  like  Agag  among  the  Amalekites,  and  Abim- 
elech  among  the  Philistines. 

1.  A  king  of  Hazor,  and  one  of  the  most  powerful  of 
all  the  princes  who  reigned  in  Canaan  when  it  was  in- 
vaded by  the  IsraeUtes  (Josh,  xi,  1-14).  His  dominion 
seems  to  have  extended  over  all  the  north  part  of  the 
country ;  and  after  the  ruin  of  the  league  formed  against 
the  Hebrews  in  the  south  by  Adonizedek,  king  of  Jeru- 
salem, he  assembled  his  tributaries  near  the  waters  of 
Merom  (the  Lake  Hideh),  and  called  all  the  people  to 
arms.  This  coalition  was  destroyed,  as  the  one  in  the 
south  had  been,  and  Jabin  himself  perished  in  the  sack 
of  Hazor,  his  capital,  B.C.  cir.  1G15.  This  prince  was 
the  last  powcrfid  enemy  with  whom  Joshua  combated, 
and  his  overthrow  seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  the 
crowning  act  in  the  conquest  of  the  Promised  Land, 
leaving  only  the  Anakim  in  the  mountains  of  Judah 
and  Ephraim  to  be  dispossessed  in  detail  (Josh,  xi,  21 
23 ;  comp.  xiv,  G-15). 

2.  Another  king  of  Hazor.  and  probably  descended 
from  the  preceding  (Judg.  iv,  2,  3),  with  whom  some 
(iVIaurer,  Comment,  on  Josh,  xi ;  Hervey,  Genealogies,  p 
228)  have  confounded  him  (see  Havernick,  Einleit.  II,  i 
53 ;  Keil,  on  Joshua  xi,  10-15).  It  appears  that  during 
one  of  the  servitudes  of  the  IsraeUtes,  probably  when 
they  lay  mider  the  yoke  of  Cushan  or  Eglon,  the  king- 


dom of  Hazor  was  reconstructed.  The  narrative  givea 
to  this  second  Jabin  even  the  title  of  "  king  of  Canaan ;" 
and  this,  with  the  possession  of  900  iron-armed  war- 
chariots,  implies  unusual  power  and  extent  of  dominion. 
The  iniquities  of  the  Israelites  having  lost  them  the  di- 
vine protection,  Jabin  gained  the  mastery  ov^r  them ; 
and,  stimulated  by  the  memory  of  apcient  hostilities, 
oppressed  them  heavily  for  twenty  years,  B.C.  1429- 
1409.  From  this  thraldom  they  were  relieved  by  the 
great  victory  won  by  Barak  in  the'  plain  of  Esdraelon, 
over  the  hosts  of  Jabin,  commanded  by  Sisera,  one  of 
the  most  renowned  generals  of  those  times  (Judg.  iv, 
10-16).  See  Siseka.  The  well-compacted  power  of  the 
king  of  Hazor  was  not  yet,  however,  entirely  broken. 
The  war  was  still  prolonged  for  a  time,  but  ended  in  the 
entire  ruin  of  Jabin,  and  the  subjugation  of  his  territo- 
ries by  the  IsraeUtes  (Judg.  iv,  24).  This  is  the  Jabin 
whose  name  occurs  in  Psa.  Ixxxiii,  10.     See  Hazok. 

Jabineau,  Henri,  a  French  reUgious  writer,  bom 
at  Etampes  near  the  opening  of  the  last  century,  was, 
after  completing  his  studies  at  Paris,  appointed  profess- 
or at  the  yitry-le-Fran(;',ais  CoUege  on  his  refusal  to 
subscribe  the  formulary  generaUy  submitted  before  a 
candidate  is  permitted  to  enter  the  priesthood.  But  his 
attainments  were  of  such  superior  order  that  the  arch- 
bishop of  Chalons-sur-Marne  waived  this  obligation, 
and  Jabineau  was  consecrated  a  priest.  He  then  be- 
came rector  at  the  College  of  A'itry.  But  he  soon  ex- 
changed the  rostrum  for  the  pulpit,  where,  on  account 
of  his  liberal  views,  he  was  several  times  interdicted. 
In  17G8  he  entered  the  lawyer's  profession,  and  during 
the  Eevolution  wrote  a  number  of  vehement  articles 
against  the  French  clergy  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
He  died  in  July,  1792,  shortly  before  the  publication  of 
the  decree  of  the  National  Assembly  against  priests 
(Aug.  2G,  1792).  The  most  important  of  his  writings- 
are,  Competence  de  la  puissance  temporelle  7-elativement 
a  Verection  et  a  la  suppression  des  sieges  episcopaux  (Par. 
1760,  8vo ;  1790,  and  often) : — Exposition  des  principes 
de  lafoi  Catholique  sur  I'Eglise,  recueillie  des  instructions 
familieres  de  M.  Jab  .  .  .  (published  shortly  after  liis 
death,  Par.  1792,  8vo).  See  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Geni- 
ra/e,  xxvi,  142.     (J.H.W.) 

Jablonski,  Daniel  Ernst,  a  distinguished  Ger- 
man theologian,  was  born  at  a  little  village  near  Dant- 
zic  Nov.  2G,  IGGO.  The  name  of  his  father,  a  preacher, 
was  originally  Figulus,  but  he  in  after  life  exchanged  it 
for  Jablonski,  deriving  the  name  from  that  of  his  na- 
tive place,  Jablunka,  a  smaU  village  in  Silesia.  Young 
Jablonski  was  educated  at  the  gymnasium  of  Lyssa,  in 
Prussian  Poland,  and  at  the  University  of  Frankfort  on 
the  Oder  (now  constituting  the  Beriin  University), 
where  he  applied  himself  to  literature  and  philosophy, 
but  more  especially  to  theology  and  the  Oriental  lan- 
guages. In  1680  he  visited  the  universities  and  libra- 
ries of  Holland  and  England,  and  spent  considerable 
time  at  Oxford.  On  his  return  in  1683  he  was  appoint- 
ed preacher  at  one  of  the  reformed  churches  of  ]Magde- 
burg,  which  place  he  left  two  years  later  in  order  to  as- 
sume the  rectorship  of  the  gymnasium  at  Lyssa.  In 
1690  he  was  made  court  preacher  at  Konigsberg,  and 
in  1693  his  fame  procured  him  the  place  of  preacher  to 
the  king  at  Berlin.  But  stiU  other  honorable  offices 
awaited  him.  Thus,  in  1718,  he  was  made  a  member  of 
the  Consistory,  in  1729  a  Cliurch  councillor,  and  in  1733 
he  was  elected  president  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences at  Berlin.  At  the  request  of  the  king,  Frederick 
I,  he  labored  earnestly,  but  unsuccessfully,  to  accomplish 
a  union  of  the  different  Protestant  churches.  He  died 
at  BerUn  IMay  25,  1741.  The  greater  part  of  his  life 
had  been  devoted  to  severe  study,  and  he  ^vas  eminently 
successful  as  a  preacher.  Dr.  Hagenbach  (Hurst's  transl. 
of  Ch.  Hist.  oflSth  and  19th  Cent,  i,  410,  412)  says  that 
Jablonski  was  a  bishop  among  the  Moravians  (1698),  and 
even  was  "the  eldest  of  the  Moravian  bishops,"  and 
that  he  consecrated  both  David  Nitschmaini  (q.  v.)  and 
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count  Zinzendorf  for  the  episcopal  office.  At  the  jn- 
stance  of  the  queen,  he  was  honored  as  earlj-  as  1706 
with  the  deijree  of  doctor  of  divinity.  Jabloiiski  trans- 
lated into  Latin  the  eight  discourses  of  Eichard  Bentley 
against  Atheism,  the  treatise  of  Joseph  Woodward  on 
the  religious  societies  of  London,  and  that  of  Burnet  on 
predestination  and  grace ;  but  he  is  especially  celebrated 
by  an  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  with  notes  and  an 
introduction,  published  under  the  title  of  Biblia  JJebra- 
ica  cum  noiis  Ilebmicis  (Berlin,  1G99,  2  vols.  4to;  2d  ed. 
1712,  12mo).  The  preface  has  since  been  printed  in 
other  editions  of  the  Hebrew  Bible.  Both  editions  have 
a  list,  by  Leusden,  of  2294  select  verses,  in  which  all  the 
words  to  be  found  in  the  Bible  are  contained.  He  also 
published  an  edition  of  the  Talmud,  and  wrote  a  num- 
ber of  religious  works,  the  most  important  of  which  is 
ChristUche  Predi(jten  (Berlin,  1716,  etc.,  10  parts,  4to). 
Many  of  Jablonski's  writings  bear  on  the  state  of  the 
Church  in  Poland.  One  of  the  most  able  of  them  is 
the  Jlititoria  Consensus  Sendomirieiisis  infer  evangelicos 
ref/ni  I'ohmio',  et  Lifhnanice  (Berlin,  1731, 4to), etc.  See 
Ersch  u.  flruljtT,  .1  /A/.  Juw//k.  s.  v. ;  Hoefer,  Noui:  Biog. 
Ge„.  xxvi.  M.-. :  Kittn,  IUhl.  Cyclop,  s.  v.     (J.  H.W.) 

Jablonski,  Paul  Ernst,  a  distinguished  German 
theologian  and  philologist,  and  son  of  the  former  Ja- 
blonski, was  born  at  Berlin  in  1G93.  He  was  educated 
at  the  University  of  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  where  he 
acquired  such  great  proficiency  in  the  Coptic  as  weU  as 
other  Oriental  languages  that  the  government  of  Prus- 
sia sent  the  young  man  of  twenty-one  years,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  king  (in  1714),  to  visit  the  principal  libra- 
ries and  high  schools  of  Europe,  to  perfect  himself  in 
his  knowledge  of  the  Oriental  tongues,  and  decipher  Cop- 
tic and  other  MSS.  For  this  piurpose  he  visited  the 
universities  of  Oxford,  Leyden,  and  Paris.  After  his 
return  home  he  entered  the  ministry,  and  was  appointed 
pastor  at  Liebenberg  in  1720.  He,  however,  soon  found 
that  his  place  was  in  the  rostrum  rather  than  in  the 
pulpit,  and  in  1721  accepted  the  professorship  of  philos- 
ophy in  his  alma  mater.  In  1722  he  was  honored  with 
the  appointment  of  professor  of  theology,  and  shortly 
after  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Berlin.  He  died  December  14,  1557.  Jablonski  was 
one  of  the  most  learned  of  the  many  who  have  endeav- 
ored to  throw  light  on  the  language,  literature,  and  an- 
tiquities of  the  I'^gyptians.  His  Egyptian  Glossary, 
which  makes  the  tirst  volume  of  the  Opuscula  quibus 
lingua  et  untiquitcts  ^^Apjpiiorum,  etc.,  published  by  J.  S. 
te  Water  (Leyden,  1804-10,3  vols.  8vo),  is  pronounced  by 
Quatreniere  tlie  most  complete  work  in  that  department. 
Another  work  of  great  value  in  this  department,  and 
certainly  one  of  the  best  productions  of  Jablonski,  is  the 
Pantheon  yKgyptiorum  sive  de  diis  eorum  commentarius, 
aim  prolef/omenis  de  rdigione  et  theologia  ^Egyptioruvi 
(Ikrlin,  1750-52,  3  vols.  «vo).  The  other  works  of  es- 
l)ccip.l  value,  and  of  interest  to  our  readers,  are,  Disquisi- 
tii)  di'  Lingua  Lgcaonica  (Berlin,  1714,  4to;  2d  edition, 
Utrcdil,  1724),  an  attempt  to  prove  that  the  language 
of  Lycaonia,  mentioned  in  Acts  xiv,  11,  bore  no  relation 
to  Greek : — Kxercitatio  historico-theologica  de  Xesioria- 
nismo,  etc.  (Berlin,  1724,  8vo;  German  by  Immermann, 
Magdeburg,  1752, 4to) ;  this  work,  intended  as  a  defence 
of  Ncstorianism,  excited  great  controversy  among  the 
(ierniau  tlieologians :— /^ej«;Vi«H,  yKggptiorum  Dtvs,  ah 
Israclilis  deserto  adtus  (Francfort  ad  Oder,  1735,  4to) : 
— Dissert,  exeg.-histor.  de  Serapi  parabolico,  ad  Malt, 
xiii,  31  et_  32  (Francfort  ad  Oder,  1736,  4to):— Z>e  idti- 
mis  Pauli  apostoli  laboribus  a  heato  Jmcu  pratermissis 
(Herl.  1746,  4to)  -.—De  Mernnone  Grwcorum  et  yKgyptio- 
rum,  hiijnsque  celeherrima  in  Thehaide  statua,  iSi/ntag- 
matu  in  (Francfort  ad  Oder,  1753,  4to)  ■.—Institutiones 
historicB  Christiame  antiquioris  (Francfort  ad  Oder,  1753, 
^1"^  '•—I'^i^Miows  hist.  Christiana!  recentioris  (Francf. 
1756, 8vo);  the  two  latter  works  were  iiublishod  togeth- 
er under  the  title  Inst.  Hist.  Christiano-  (Francfort  ad 
Oder,  1766, 1767, 2  vols.8vo;  revised  and  augmented  by 
E.  A.  Schulze,  id.  1783.  1784.  2  vols.  8vo;  oil  vol.  by  E. 


H.  D.  Stosch,  containing  the  history  of  tne  18th  centu- 
ry', idem.  1767,  8vo ;  revised  and  completed  by  A.  P.  G. 
Schickedanz,  id.  1786,  8vo).  See  Ersch  u.  Gruber,  A  llg, 
EncyUop. ;  Hoefer.  Nouv,  Biog.  Generale,  xxvi,  146  sq.; 
Kitto,  Cyclop,  of  Bib.  Lit.  s.  v. ;  Herzog,  Real-Encyklo- 
pddie,  s.  v.     (J.  II.  W.) 

Jab'neel  (Hebrew  Yabneel',  hVii'^'^,  built  by  God; 
Sept.  'Ial3vi]\,  but  'lafiiijX  in  Josh,  xix,  33),  the  name 
of  two  places. 

1.  A  town  on  the  northern  boundary  of  Judah,  be- 
tween Mount  Baalah  and  the  IMediterranean  (Josh,  xv, 
11);  probably  the  same  elsewhere  (2  Chron.  xxvi,  6) 
called  Jabneh  (q.  v.)  or  Jamnia  (1  Mace,  iv,  15,  etc.). 

2.  A  city  on  the  border  of  Naphtali,  mentioned  be- 
tween Nekeb  and  Lakum  (Josh,  xix,  33).  Sch;varz 
(Palest,  p.  181,  182)  aflirms  that  the  later  name  of  Jab- 
neel  was  Ke/r  Yamah,  '■  the  village  by  the  sea,"  and  on 
Talmudical  grounds  (comp.  Reland's  Palcest.  p.  545,  716) 
locates  it  on  the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Merom,  and 
thinks  it  identical  with  the  Jamnia  or  Jamnilh  men- 
tioned by  Josephus  as  lying  in  this  section  of  Ui^ier 
Galilee  {'lajwia,  Life,  37;  'laixvib,  War,  ii,  20,  6).  f 
This  is  not  improbable,  as  the  boundarj'-line  here  de- 
scribed appears  to  have  extended  from  the  northern 

limit  of  Palestine  along  the  eastern  bounds  of  Naphtali 
to  the  Jordan  proper.  It  is  perhaps  the  village  Ja'uneh, 
visited  by  Dr.  Robinson,  on  the  declivity  of  the  western 
mountain  south  of  Lake  Huleh,with  a  wady  containing 
a  small  stream  on  the  south  of  the  village,  and  a  few 
ruins  of  the  Jewish  type  {Later  Researches,  p.  361,  362). 
Jab'neh  {llah.Yahnek',  M33^,  a  building;  Hama- 
ker,  Miscell,  Phoen.  p.  256,  compares  the  Arabic  Yubnay  ; 
Sept.  'lafiijp  V.  r.  'lajivrj  and  'lo/Sti'cYulg.  Jabnia),  a 
Philistine  town  near  the  Mediterranean,  between  Joppa 
and  Ashdod,  whose  wall  king  Uzziah  demolished  (2 
Chron.  xxvi,  6).  It  is  probably  this  place  whose  name 
many  of  the  copies  of  the  Sept.  insert  in  Josh,  xv,  56 
('Ispvat,  'laf.tvai,  'Ifiwc'i^,  Cod.Yat.  FE/iva).  In  later 
times  (Josephus,  Wai;  i,  7,  7 ;  Strabo,  xvi,  759 ;  Pliny, 
V,  14),  under  the  name  of  Jamnia  {'la/n'ia,  1  Mace,  iv, 
15;  'Idfiveia,  1  Mace,  v,  58;  x,  69;  2  Mace,  xii,  8),  it 
w-as  inhabited  by  Jews  as  well  as  Gentiles  (Philo,  0pp. 
ii,  575).  According  to  Josephus  (A7)i.  xii,  8,  6),  Gor- 
gias  was  governor  of  it ;  but  the  text  of  the  Maccabees 
(2  Mace,  xii,  32)  has  Idumasa.  At  this  time  tliere  was 
a  harbor  on  the  coast  (see  Ptol.  v,  16,  2),  to  which,  and 
the  vessels  lying  there,  Judas  set  fire,  and  the  confla- 
gration was  seen  at  Jerusalem,  a  distance  of  about 
twenty-five  miles  (2  Mace,  xii,  9).  The  harbor  is  also 
mentioned  by  Pliny,  who,  in  consequence,  speaks  of  the 
town  as  double — dum  Jamnes  (see  Reland,  p.  823).  Like 
Ascalon  and  Gaza,  the  harbor  bore  the  title  of  Majuraas, 
perhaps  a  Coptic  word,  meaning  the  "  place  on  the  sea" 
(Kenrick,  Phcenicia,  p.  27,  29).  Pompey  took  the  place 
from  the  Jews  and  joined  it  to  the  province  of  Syria 
(Josephus,  War,  i,  7,  7).  Its  distance  from  Jerusalem 
was  240  stadia  (2  Mace,  xii,  7),  from  Diospolis  twelve 
Roman  miles  {liin.  Anton.'),  from  Ascalon  200  stadia 
(Strabo,  xvi,  759).  At  the  time  of  the  fall  of  Jerusa- 
lem, Jabneh  was  one  of  the  most  ])opulous  places  of  Ju- 
daja,  and  contained  a  Jewish  school  of  great  fame,  whose 
learned  doctors  are  often  mentioned  in  the  Talmud 
(Mishna,  Rosh  Hasshanu,  iv,  1 ;  Sanhedr.  xi.  4 ;  comp. 
Otho,  Lex.  Rabb.  p.  285  sq. ;  Sperbach,  Diss,  de  A  cade- 
mia  Jabhnensi  ejusque  rectoribus,WiQb.\l¥) \  Lightfoot, 
A  cadem.  Jubn.  histor.,  in  his  Ojip.  ii,  87  sq.).  The  Jews 
called  this  school  their  Sanhedrim,  though  it  only  jios- 
sessed  a  faint  shadow  of  the  authority  of  that  great 
council  (Milman,  History  of  the  Jevs,  iii,  95,  2d  edit. ; 
Lightfoot,  ii,  141-143).  In  this  holy  city,  according  to 
an  early  Jewish  tradition,  was  buried  the  great  (iama- 
liel.  His  tomb  was  visited  by  Parchi  in  the  14th  cen- 
tury (Zunz,  in  Asher's  BenJ.  of  Tiidela,  ii,  439,  440;  also 
98).  In  the  time  of  luisebius,  however,  it  had  dwindled 
to  a  small  place  (ttoXixi'?;),  merely  requiring  casual 
mention  {Onomasticon,  s.  v.  'iapviia).     In  the  6th  cen- 
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tun',  under  Justinian,  it  became  the  seat  of  a  Christian 
bishop  (Epiphanius,  adv.  Hier.  lib.  ii,  730).  Under  the 
Cnisailers,  who  thought  it  to  be  the  site  of  (iath,  and 
who  built  a  fortress  in  it,  it  bore  the  corrupted  name  of 
Ibelin,  and  gave  a  title  to  a  line  of  counts,  one  of  whom, 
Jean  d'Ibelin,  about  1250,  restored  to  efficiency  the  fa- 
mous code  of  the  "Assises  de  Jerusalem"  (Gibbon,  chap. 
Iviii  ad  tin.).  For  the  history  in  full,  see  Reland,  I'u- 
liest.  p.  822 ;  RosenmiiUer,  .1  Iterth.  ii,  2,  p.  366 ;  Raumer, 
Paliist.  p.  200;  comp.  Thomson,  /..  and  B.  ii,  312  sq. 

The  name  Ytbiia  is  still  borne  by  a  little  village 
among  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  site,  upon  a  small  emi- 
nence on  the  western  side  of  wady  Rubin,  about  one 
hour  from  the  sea  (Irby  and  Mangles,  p.  182;  Corresp. 
trOrient,  v,  p.  373,  374).  According  to  Scholz  {Reisen, 
p.  146),  there  are  here  the  ruins  of  a  former  church,  af- 
terwards a  mosque ;  also,  nearer  the  sea,  the  ruins  of  a 
Roman  bridge  over  the  wady,  with  liigh  arches,  built 
of  very  large  stones.  On  the  eastern  side  of  the  wady, 
on  a  small  eminence,  is  the  tomb  of  Rubin  (Reuben), 
the  son  of  Jacob,  from  whom  the  wady  takes  its  name ; 
it  is  mentioned  by  Mejr  ed-Din  (1495)  as  having  been 
formerly  a  noted  place  of  pilgrimage  for  IMoslcms,  as  it 
still  is  in  some  degree  {Fundgi:  des  Orients,  ii,  138).  It 
is  about  eleven  miles  south  of  Jaffa,  seven  from  Ramleh, 
and  four  from  Akir  (Ekron).  (See  Robinson's  Research- 
es, iii,  22;  Rittcr,  L'rdk.  xvi,  125.)  It  probably  occu- 
pies its  ancient  site,  for  some  remains  of  old  buildings 
are  to  be  seen,  possibly  relics  of  the  fortress  which  the 
Crusaders  built  there  (Porter,  Handbook,  p.  274). 

This  position  likewise  corresponds  with  that  of  Jab- 
NEEL  (Josh.  XV,  II)  on  the  western  end  of  the  northern 
boundary  of  Judah  (so  Schwarz,  Palestine,  p.  98;  Keil, 
Comment,  ad  loc),  which^is  placed  by  Eusebius  and 
Jerome  (Onomast.  s.  v.  Jamneel)  between  Ashdod  and 
Diospolis.  There  is  no  sign  of  its  ever  having  been 
occupied  by  Judah.  Josephus  (.4  nf.  v,  1,  22)  correctly 
attributes  it  to  tlie  Danites.  There  was  a  constant 
struggle  going  on  between  that  tribe  and  the  Philistines 
for  the  possession  of  all  the  places  in  the  lowland  plain 
[see  Dan],  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  next  time 
we  meet  with  Jabneel  it  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
latter  (2  Chron.  xxvi,  6). 

Jabruda  ('lafSpovSci),  a  city  of  Palestine  mention- 
ed by  Ptolemy  (v,  15),  and  as  an  episcopal  city  by  St. 
Paidn  {Geogr.  Sucr.  p.  294)  ;  now  Yebrud,  a  village,  but 
still  the  seat  of  a  bishop ;  rather  more  than  an  hour  to 
tlie  west  of  the  great  caravan  road  from  Damascus  to 
Homs,  nearly  midway  between  these  two  cities  (Porter, 
Damascus,  i,  360). — Van  de  Velde,  Memoir,  p.  323 ;  Rob- 
inson, Later  Researches,  p.  556. 

Ja'chan  (Heb.  Yakan',  '|3"^,  mourner;  Sept.  'la- 
Xav  V.  r.  'lioaxav),  one  of  seven  chief  Gadite  "broth- 
ers" resident  in  Bashan  (1  Chron.  v,  13).  B.C.  between 
1093  and  782.     See  also  Akax. 

Ja'chin  (Heb.  Yakin',  '"'D'^,  Jirm  ,■  Sept.  'laxdv, 
'Ia\iv),  the  name  of  three  men  and  also  of  a  pillar. 

1.  The  fourth  named  of  the  sons  of  Simeon  (Gen. 
xlvi,  10  ;  Exod.  vi,  15),  called  Jarib  in  1  Chron.  iv,  24. 
His  descendants  are  called  Jaciiinites  (Heb.  Yakini', 
i2-'3^,  Sept.  'laxivi.  Numb,  xxvi,  12).     B.C.  1856. 

2.  The  head  of  the  twenty-first  "course"  of  priests  as 
arranged  by  David  (1  Chron.  xxiv,  17).     B.C.  1014, 

3.  One  of  the  priests  that  returned  to  Jerusalem  after 
the  Exile  (1  Chron.  ix,  10;  Neh.  xi,  10).     B.C.  536, 

4.  Jachin  (Sept.  in  Kings  'laxoi'fi,  Alex,  'laxoi'iv; 
but  in  Chron.  KaropQiorrtg  in  both  MSS. ;  Josephus  'la- 
Xiv ;  Vulg.  Jachin,  Jachini)  and  Boaz  were  tlie  names 
of  two  columns  (the  former  on  the  right  hand  [south], 
the  latter  on  the  left)  set  up  (according  to  Phoenician 
style  :  compare  Menander  in  .Josephus,  Ant.  viii,  5, 3 ;  see 
Vatke's  Bibl.  Thenl.  p.  324,  326 ;  Movers,  Phon.  i,  293)  in 
the  porch  (C5S5)  of  Solomon's  Temple  (1  Kings  vii, 
15-22;  2  Chron.  iii,  17;  comp.  Jer.  Iii,  21),  and  doubt- 
less of  symbolical  import  (Simonis,  Onomasticon,  p.  430, 


460).  See  Architecture;  Temple, 
Each  was  eighteen  cubits  high  and  twelve  g 
in  circumference,  or  four  in  diameter.  £^i 
They  were  formed  of  brass  (copper  or  fe.'^ 
bronze,  perhaps  some  more  precious  al-  .-^ 
loy)  four  lingers  in  thickness  (Jer.  Iii,  21).  g  jj- 
The  capitals  (quadrangular,  Jer.  Iii,  23),  B  | 
also  of  brass,  were  five  cubits  high  (1  c.3 
Kings  vii,  16;  Jer.  Iii,  22;  2  Chron.  iii,  .£tS 
15).  The  description  of  the  ornaments  "Sc" 
(of  the  same  metal,  Jer.  Iii,  22)  of  the  J^-g^ 
capitals  (1  Kings  vii,  17  sq. ;  compare  2  <=  | 
Kings  XXV,  17;  2  Chron.  ii,  15;  iv,  12;  |^ 
Jer.  Iii,  22)  is  much  confused  and  obscure  5 '2 
(Hitzig,  Jerem.  p.  423),  either  on  account  o-H 
of  the  brevity  or  in  consequence  of  some  ^  ^ 
corruption  in  the  text,  and  it  is  therefore  ^ 
no  wonder  that  antiquarians  (see  Lamy, 
De  Tabern.fwd.  p.  1043  sfj. ;  Meyer,  Bldtt.f.  hoh.  Warh. 
i,  13  sq. ;  ix,  31  sq. ;  Grlincrsen,  in  the  Stuttf/art.  Kunstb, 
1831,  No.  77  sq. ;  Keil,  Tempel  Salomons,  p.  95  sq. ; 
Schnaase,  Gesch.  der  hild.  Kunste,  i,  245,  280)  and  archi- 
tects (Schmidt,  Biblic.  Mathem.  p.  253  sq.)  should  have 
varied  greatly  in  their  views  and  reconstructions  on  this 
point  (compare  Lamy,  Tab.  18 ;  Scheuchzer,  Phys.  sacr. 
iii,  tab.  443  sq. ;  see  Meyer,  ut  sup.).  It  is  clear,  how- 
ever, that  the  capitals  were  swelling  at  the  top.  and  lily- 
shaped  (1  Kings  vii,  18,  20;  comp.  Josoi)hus,  Ant.  viii, 
3,  4).  (For  discussions  of  various  points  (•<inne(.tt'<l  with 
the  subject,  see  RosenmiiUer  on  Jer.  Iii,  22 ;  Meyer's  Bi- 
beldeut.  p.  257;  Jahn,  iii,  261;  Movers,  Chron.  p.  253; 
Hirt,  Gesch.  d.  Baukunst,  tab.  3,  fig.  20;  Biittcher,  Prob. 
alttest.  Schriftausl.  p.  335;  Keil,  Comment,  on  1  Kings 
vi,  15.  IMonographs  on  the  subject  have  been  written 
by  J.  G.  ]\Iicliaelis,  Frankft.  1733 ;  linger,  Lugd.  1733 ; 
and  Kilchberger,  Berl.  1783 ;  especially  INI.  Plesken,  De 
columnis  ffms,  Yiteb.  1719;  also  in  Ugolini  ThesauruSf 
x;  compare  the  treatises  of  Lightfoot,  Keil,  Hirt,  and 
Bardwell  on  Solomon's  Temple.) — Winer,  i,  520.  See 
Boaz;  Pillar. 

Jachini,  Abraham.     See  Lewi  (Sabbaiai). 

Ja'chinita  (Numb,  xxvi,  12).     See  Jachin  1. 

Jacinth  {liaKH'^oc,  the  hi/acinth),  properly  a  flower 
of  a  deep  purple  or  reddish  blue  (so  vaicivSrwoQ,  hyucin- 
thine,  i.  e.  hyacinth-colored,  "of  jacinth,"  Rev.  ix,  17); 
hence  a  precious  stone  of  like  color  (Rev.  xxi,  20).  Con- 
siderable doubt  prevails  as  to  the  real  mineral  thus  des- 
ignated, if  indeed  any  particiUar  stone  be  intended,  and 
not  rather  every  purplish  or  azure  gem.  According  to 
Dr.  Moore  {Anc.  Mineralogy,  p.  169),  it  is  most  nearly 
related  to  the  zircon  of  modern  mineralogists.  The 
hyacinth  or  jacinth  stone  was  of  various  colors,  from 
white  or  pale  green  to  purple-red.  Pliny  speaks  of  it 
as  shining  with  a  golden  color,  and  in  much  iavor  as  an 
amulet  or  charm  against  the  plague  {Hist.  Nat.  xxxvii, 
9).  It  occurs  in  the  Sept.  for  DHri,  Exod.  xxv,  5 ;  also 
for  r?Dfl,  Exod.  xxvi,  4;  but  is  usually  supposed  to 
represent  the  Heb.  Cdb,  "ligure"  (q.  v.)  (RosenmiiUer, 
Bibl.  A  Iterihumsk.  IV,'ij  p.  38).     See  Gem. 

Jackal,  the  Persic  shaal,  Turkish  jakal,  canis  au- 
reus of  Linnffius,  has  been  thought  to  be  denoted  by 
several  Hebrew  words  variously  rendered  in  the  Auth. 
Vers.  See  Fox ;  Dragon  ;  Whelp,  etc.  It  is  a  wild 
animal  of  the  canine  family  [see  Wolf;  Dog],  which 
in  Persia,  Armenia,  likewise  Arabia  (Niebuhr,  Beschr. 
166),  and  even  in  Syria  (Russel,  Aleppo,  ii,  61)  and  Pal- 
estine (around  Jaffa,  Gaza,  and  in  tJalilee,  Hasselquist, 
Trar.  p.  271 ;  among  the  hUls  of  Jud;Ba,  Robinson,  ii,  432; 
iii,  188),  is  frequently  met  with,  attaining  a  large  size 
(three  and  a  half  feet  in  length),  and  so  closely  resem- 
bling a  fox  in  color  and  general  appearance  as  to  be  at 
first  readily  mistaken  for  that  animal.  But  the  jackal 
has  a  somewhat  peculiarly  formed  head,  not  greatly  un- 
like that  of  a  shepherd's  dog,  about  seven  inches  long, 
with  a  yen'  Dointed  muzzle,  and  yeUowish-red  hair, 
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which  resembles  that  of  the  wolf.  The  color  of  the  • 
body  is  yellowish-gray  above,  whitish  below ;  the  back 
and  sides  sometimes  of  mixed  gray  and  black ;  the 
shoulders,  thighs,  and  legs  uniformly  tawny-yellow. 
The  tail  is  round,  projecting,  and  reaching  hardly  to 
the  heel.  The  eyes  are  large,  with  a  round  pupil.  It 
is  gregarious  in  its  habits,  hunting  in  packs  (generally 
preying  upon  smaller  animals  and  poultry,  but  frequent- 
ly attacking  the  larger  quadrupeds),  the  pest  of  the 
countries  where  it  is  found.  It  burrows  in  the  earth, 
preferring  forests  and  caverns,  where  it  usually  lies  hid 
during  the  daytime ;  but  at  night  it  issues  in  companies 
(sometimes  verj'  large)  on  predatory  incursions  among 
the  villages,  and  often  the  immediate  vicinity  of  towns. 
Its  favorite  food  is  fowls  or  carrion,  and  it  will  break 
into  graves  to  make  a  meal  upon  the  corpse,  and  even 
carry  off  and  devour  young  children  if  found  unprotect- 
ed. In  a  wild  state,  this  animal  has  an  intolerably  of- 
fensive odor.  Colonel  Hamilton  Smith,  in  his  Canidce, 
states  that  "jackals  form  a  group  of  crepuscular  and 
nocturnal  canines,  never  voluntarily  abroad  before  dark, 
and  then  hunting  for  prey  during  the  whole  night;  en- 
tering the  streets  of  towns  to  seek  for  offals,  robbing  the 
hen-roosts,  entering  out-houses,  examining  doors  and 
win(kiws,  feasting  u]ion  all  dressed  vegetables  and  ill- 
secured  provisions,  devouring  all  the  carrion  they  find 
exposed,  and  digging  their  way  into  scpulclires  that  are 
not  cuixiiilly  jirotected  against  tlieir  activity  and  vora- 
ciousness;  and  in  tlie  fruit  season,  in  common  with 
foxes,  seeking  the  vineyards,  and  fattening  upon  grapes. 
Tliey  congregate  in  great  numbers,  sometimes  as  many 
as  two  hundred  being  found  together,  and  they  howl  so 
incessantly  that  the  annoyance  of  their  voices  is  the 
theme  of  numerous  apologues  and  tales  in  the  literature 
of  Asia.  This  cry  is  a  melancholy  sound,  beginning 
the  instant  the  sun  sets,  and  never  ceasing  till  after  it 
has  arisen.  The  voice  is  uttered  and  responded  to  by 
all  within  hearing,  in  an  accent  of  every  possible  tone, 
from  a  short,  hungrj'  yelp  to  a  prolonged  crescendo  cry, 
rising  octave  above  octave  in  the  shrillness,  and  mingled 
with  dismal  whinings,  as  of  a  human  being  in  distress." 
Their  nightly  liowl  lias  a  peculiar  wailing  tone  (Kussol, 
.•I  Icppo,  p.  (;■_> ;  Kussegger,  licisc,  iii,  125),  greatly  resem- 
bling the  cry  of  a  child.  "  These  sinister,  guilty,  woe- 
begone brutes,  when  pressed  with  hunger,  gather  in 
gangs  among  the  graves,  and  yell  in  rage,  and  tight  like 
tieuds  over  their  midnight  orgies ;  but  on  the  battle- 


field is  their  great  carnival" 
(Thomson,  Land  and  Book,  i, 
134).  (See,  generally.  Bo- 
chart,  Ilieroz.  ii,  180  sq.,  who 
maintains  that  the  jackal  was 
designated  among  the  Greeks 
and  Komans  by  the  name 
&WC,  x!(d6q,  Kampfer,  Amoen. 
ii,  406  sq. ;  Gmelin,  Reise.  ii, 
81  sq.  GUldenstadt.  in  Xoi: 
comment,  acad.  Pefnijinl.  xx, 
449  sq. ;  Oedmann.  tSdinn/l.  ii, 
18  sq.) 

This  animal  is  very  gener- 
ally regarded  as  denoted  by 
the  name  ''X  (i,  the  howler,  in 
the  plural,  D'^^X,  iyini',  "  wild 
beasts  of  the  islands"),  repre- 
sented as  inhabiting  deserts 
(Isa.  xiii,  22 ;  xxxiv,  14 ;  Jer. 
xl,  30).  It  is  more  usually 
recognised  as  the  hs^tlj,  sJiu- 
cd',  of  Scripture  (dXwrj/?, 
"  fox"),  especially  in  the  in- 
stance of  Samson's  exploit 
(Judg.  XV,  4 ;  compare  Eosen- 
mliller,  AlterihumsTc.  IV,  ii, 
156  sq.,  and  Scholia  ad  Judi- 
ces,  p.  327).  See  Fox.  We 
have,  however,  no  proof  that  shual'  denotes  exclusive- 
ly the  fox,  and  that  iyim',  and  Solomon's  little  foxes, 
refer  solely  to  jackals;  particularly  as  these  animals 
were,  if  really  known,  not  abundant  in  AVestcm  Asia, 
even  during  the  first  centurj'^  of  the  Koman  empire;  for 
they  are  but  little  noticed  by  the  Greek  writers  and 
sportsmen  who  resided  where  now  they  are  heard  and 
seen  every  evening;  these  authorities  offering  no  re- 
mark on  the  most  prominent  characteristic  of  the  spe- 
cies, namely,  the  chorus  of  bowlings  lasting  all  night — 
a  habit  so  intolerable  that  it  is  the  invariable  theme  of 
all  the  Shemitic  wTiters  since  the  Hegira  whenever  they 
mention  the  jackal.  We  may  therefore  infer  that  shual', 
if  a  general  denomination,  and  that  iyim',  if  the  etymol- 
ogy be  just,  is  derived  from  howling  or  barking,  and 
may  designate  the  jackal,  though  more  probably  it  in- 
cludes also  those  wild  Canidte  which  have  a  similar 
habit.  Indeed,  as  Ehrenberg  {Icon,  et  descript,  mam- 
mal, dec.  2)  has  remarked,  it  is  likely  that  travellers 
have  usually  confounded  the  jackal  with  the  canis  Syr- 
iaciis,  while  a  thorough  treatise  on  the  ca7iis  aureus  is 
still  a  desideratum  (see  ^YooA,  Bible  Animals,  p.  66). 

There  is  also  another  term  in  the  0.  T.,  'T\  (tan,  in 
plural  by  Chaldaism,  '('^2^,  tannin',  regarded  bj'  others 
as  the  singular,  whence  a  true  plur.  C^pSFl,  tanninim', 
"dragons"),  described  as  a  wild  animal  inhabiting  des- 
erts, and  uttering  a  plaintive  cry  (Job  xxx,  29 ;  ]\Iic.  i, 
8);  often  joined  (in  poetic  parallelism)  with  <^3S;^  r3, 
"  daugliter  of  the  ostrich,"  and  D'^^Sj!,  iyim'  (Isa.  xiii, 
22 ;  xxxiv,  13 ;  xliii,  20).  The  S.yriac  understands  the 
jackal,  and  the  Arabic  the  wolj' (com\).  Pococke,  Comm. 
in  Mic.  ad  loc. ;  Schnurrer,  Diss.philol.  p.  323  sq.).  It  is 
possibly  no  more  than  the  canis  Syriacus  after  all.  Bo- 
chart  {Ilieroz.  iii,  222  sq.)  interprets  it  of  an  enormous 
kind  of  serjient.     See  Dragon. 

Jackson,  Arthur,  an  English  Nonconformist  di- 
vine, was  born  in  Suffolk  in  1593.  He  studied  at  Trin- 
ity College,  Cambridge,  became  lecturer,  and  afterwards 
minister  of  St.  Michael's,  Wood  Street,  London.  Subse- 
quently he  received  the  living  of  St.  P'aith's,  but  was 
ejected  for  nonconformity  in  1662,  and  died  in  1666. 
His  annotations  are  still  esteemed.  His  \iritings  are 
principally  in  the  exegetical  department,  and  are  gener- 
ally considered  valuable  even  in  our  day.  Of  these  the 
best  arc,  A  Help  for  the  vinlerstaudiiu/  i>f  the  Holy 
Scripture  (Camb.  1043,  3  vols.  4to)  ■.  —  Aniwiations  on 
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the  n-hole  Booh  of  Isaiah  (London,  1682, 4to).— Darling, 
L'ljdop.  Biblioj.  s.  V. ;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Authors,  s.  v. 

Jackson,  Cyril,  a  celebrated  English  divine,  was 
born  in  1742.  He  was  educated  at  Oxibrd  University, 
and,  after  holding  several  benefices,  was  appointed  dean 
of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  which  position  he  held  until 
the  time  of  his  death,  April  9, 1819. 

Jackson,  James  B.,  a  minister  of  the  ^Methodist 
Episcopal  Chiu-ch  South,  was  born  and  reared  in  Clarke 
County,  (Ja.  The  date  of  his  birth  is  not  known  to 
us,  neither  are  we  aware  of  the  date  of  his  conversion, 
though  it  appears,  from  the  miiuites  of  the  Florida  Con- 
ference, of  which  he  was  a  member,  that  it  must  have 
been  about  the  age  of  fourteen.  He  was  honored  by  his 
associates  in  the  ministry  as  a  man  of  superior  abilities, 
and  held  some  of  the  best  appointments  in  the  Florida 
Conference.  He  was  also  professor  in  Andrew  Female 
College  for  a  number  of  years.  At  the  time  of  his  death, 
Feb.  18, 1868,  he  was  presiding  elder  of  Jacksonville  Dis- 
trict. In  all,  he  spent  about  thirty  years  in  the  minis- 
try.   See  Minutes  of  A  nn.  Conf.  M.  E.  Ch.  South,  iii,  227. 

Jackson,  John,  an  English  Arian  divine  and 
great  Hebraist  of  the  last  century,  was  born  at  Lensey, 
in  Yorkshire,  in  1086.  He  studied  at  Doncaster  School 
and  at  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  his  bach- 
elor's degree,  but  could  not  obtain  that  of  master  of  arts 
on  account  of  his  Arian  principles.  In  1712  the  corpo- 
ration of  Doncaster  presented  him  with  the  rectory  of 
Rossington,  but  the  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancas- 
ter having  made  him  confrater  of  Wigston's  Hospital, 
in  Leicester,  a  position  which  required  no  subscription 
of  him,  he  removed  to  the  hospital,  and  in  1729  suc- 
ceeded to  its  mastership.  He  died  in  1703.  Jackson 
carried  on  a  lively  controversy  with  several  of  England's 
most  cUstinguished  orthodox  writers  of  divinity,  more 
especially  with  bishop  Warburton  (q.  v.) .  He  also  wrote 
a  large  number  of  works,  the  principal  of  which  are. 
The  Duty  of  a  Christian  set  forth  and  explained  in  sev- 
eral practical  Discourses,  being  an  Exposition  of  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  etc.  (Lond.  1728,  12mo)  : — The  Existence 
and  Unity  of  God  jjroved  from  hii  Nature  and  A  ttri- 
hufes,  being  a  Vindication  of  Dr.  Clarke's  Deni07istration 
of  the  Being  and  A  ttributes  of  God,  etc.  (London,  1734, 
8vo)  : — The  Belief  of  a  future  State  proved  to  be  a  fun- 
damental A  rticle  of  the  Religion  of  the  Hebrews,  and 
held  by  the  Philosophers,  etc.  (Lond,  17-45,  8vo) : — Chro- 
nological Antiquities,  etc.,  for  the  Space  of  five  thousand 
Years  (Lond.  1752,  3  vols.  4to),  and  many  other  contro- 
versial pamphlets.  See  Dr.  Sutton,  Memoirs  of  the  Life 
and  Writings  of  J.  J.,  etc.  (Lond.  1704,  8vo)  ;  Chalmers, 
Gen.  Biog.  Dictionary,  s.  v. ;  Hook,  Eccle^.  Biog.  s.  v. ; 
Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Generale,  xxv,  149;  Allibone,  Diet, 
of  Authors,  s.  v. ;  Gorton,  Biog.  Diet.  s.  v. 

Jackson,  John  Frelinghuysen.  See  Jack- 
son, William,  1. 

Jackson,  Samuel,  a  Wcsleyan  minister,  who 
held  the  highest  offices  in  the  gift  of  the  Wesleyans, 
and  for  many  years  was  one  of  the  greatest  powers  of 
English  Wesleyanism,  was  born  towards  the  close  of 
the  last  century.  He  was  particularly  prominent  in  the 
Sabbath-school  movement.  "  To  him  alone,"  saj-s  a 
writer  in  the  London  Quart.  Rev.  1863,  p.  201,  "must  be 
attributed  the  awakening  among  them  (the  Wesleyans) 
of  that  religious  jealousy  for  the  younger  members  of 
their  societies  and  congregations,  Avhich  of  late  has  so 
much  elevated  their  system  of  Sunday-school  instruction, 
and  has  thrown  the  hedge  of  a  more  direct  ministerial 
oversight  and  training  around  multitudes  of  their  youth, 
who  might  othenvise  have  passed  unguarded  through 
the  perils  that  precede  adult  age.  For  some  years  be- 
fore his  death  concern  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the 
young  became  a  passion  with  Mr.  Jackson :  he  wrote 
and  spoke  of  little  besides."  As  a  preacher,  he  was 
plain  in  language,  masculine  in  sentiment,  ever  abound- 
ing in  simple  but  forcible  illustrations.     The  dale  of  his 


death  is  not  known  to  us.  His  brother  Thomas,  anoth- 
er celebrated  minister  of  the  Wesleyans,  edited  the  ser- 
mons of  Samuel  Jackson,  and  prefaced  them/ with  a 
memoir  of  the  author  (London,  1803,  8vo). 

Jackson,  Thomas,  D.D.  an  eminent  EngUsh  di- 
vine, was  born  at  Willowing,  Durham,  in  1579.  He 
studied  at  (^icon's  Ccillege,  Oxford,  and  after  1590  at 
Corpus  (;in-isti,  of  which  he  became  vice-president.  He 
was  afterwards  appointed  successively  vicar  of  Newcas- 
tle, president  of  his  college  in  1030,  prebendary  of  Win- 
chester in  1033,  and,  finally,  dean  of  Peterborough  in 
1038.  He  died  in  1040.  Dr.  Thomas  Jackson  enjoyed 
a  great  reputation  for  piety  and  learning;  he  was  pro- 
foundly read  in  the  fathers,  and  possessed  great  depth 
of  judgment.  His  works  (commentaries,  among  these 
a  valuable  commentary  on  the  Apostles'  Creed,  and  ser- 
mons), which  rank  very  high,  form  a  magazine  of  theo- 
logical knowledge,  and  are  remarkable  also  for  elegance 
and  dignity  of  style.  Southey  places  him  among  the 
very  best  of  English  divines,  and  George  Herbert  says, 
"  I  bless  God  for  the  confirmation  Dr.  Jackson  has  given 
me  in  the  Christian  religion  against  the  Atheist,  Jew, 
and  Socinian,  and  in  the  Protestant  against  Rome."  A 
new  edition  of  his  works,  with  a  copious  index,  was  pub- 
lished in  1844  (Oxford,  12  vols.  8vo).  See  Darling,  Cy- 
clop. Bibliog.  s.  v. ;  Biograph.  Britannica,  s.  v. ;  Fuller, 
Worthies ;  Wood,  A  thenm  Oxonienses  (see  Index,  vol.  i) ; 
Hook,  Eccles.  Biog.  s.  v. 

Jackson,  William  (l),born  in  1732,  was  one  of 
the  earliest  ministers  of  the  Reformed  (Dutch)  Church 
in  New  Jersey.  He  began  his  studies  for  the  ministry 
with  the  Rev.  John  Frelinghuysen,  whose  daughter  he 
married  in  1757.  The  church  at  Bergen,  N.  J.,  which 
was  the  first  of  any  denomination  in  the  state,  had  exist- 
ed ninety  years  ^vithout  a  pastor,  being  unable  to  procure 
one  from  the  mother  country.  In  1753,  in  union  with 
the  Church  on  Staten  Island,  a  call  was  made  upon  Mr. 
Jackson  which  bound  him  to  go  to  Holland,  complete 
his  studies,  and  obtain  ordination  from  the  Classis  of 
Amsterdam.  These  churches  were  to  pay  him  £100  for 
his  support  while  absent.  Four  years  and  three  months 
elapsed  before  his  return  in  1757,  when  he  assumed  full 
pastoral  charge,  dividing  his  services  equally  between 
the  two  congregations.  These  facts  show  both  the 
tenacity  of  Church  life  and  the  devotion  of  the  people 
to  the  idea  of  a  thoroughly  educated  ministry.  The 
Coetus  and  Conferentie  trouijles,  which  had  so  long  rent 
the  churches,  and  which  grew  out  of  this  very  question 
of  an  educated  ministry,  were  finally  adjusted  in  1771, 
through  the  great  exertions  of  Dr.  John  H.  Livingston 
(q.  V.)  and  his  associates,  and  both  Mr.  Jackson  and 
these  churches  rejoiced  in  the  consummation.  See  Re- 
FOKMED  Dutch  Chukch.  His  ministry  lasted  thirty- 
two  years  (1757-1789),  when  he  became  insane.  He 
died  in  1813.  ]\Ir.  Jackson's  literary  and  theological 
attainments  were  attested  by  academic  degrees  confer- 
red by  Yale,  Columbia,  and  Princeton  colleges.  He  was 
celebrated  as  a  pulpit  orator,  preaching  in  the  Dutch 
language.  His  voice  was  commanding,  and  his  popu- 
larity Avas  such  that  "  in  Middlesex  and  Somerset  coun- 
ties he  was  estimated  as  a  field-preacher  second  only  to 
Whitefield.  On  one  occasion,  at  the  Raritan  church, 
the  assembly  was  so  large  that  he  had  to  leave  the  pul- 
pit and  take  a  station  at  the  church  door  to  deliver  his 
sermon,"  and  the  throng  outside  was  greater  than  that 
which  tilled  the  building.  His  ministry  was  useful,  ac- 
ceptable, and  crowned  with  great  and  permanent  bless- 
ings. One  of  his  five  sons,  the  Rev.  John  Frelinghuy- 
sen Jackson,  was  for  many  years  the  pastor  of  the  Re- 
formed Dutch  Church  at  Harlem,  New  York,  where  he 
died  in  1836,  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight  years.  He  was 
a  laborious,  faithful,  and  devoted  minister,  and  distin- 
guished for  his  pecuniary  liberality. — B.  C. Taylor's  An- 
mils  of  Classis  ami  Township  of  Bergen;  Corwin's  Man- 
ual of  the  Reformed  Church,  p.  120.     (W.  J.  R.  T.) 

Jackson,  "William  C2)>  an  English  divine,  broth' 
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er  of  Cyril  Jackson,  born  in  17o0,  was  educated  at  West- 
minster School  and  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  He  obtain- 
ed the  degree  of  D.D.  in  1799,  and  became,  after  havmg 
been  preacher  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  canon  of  Christ  Church, 
regius  professor  of  Greek  in  1«11,  and  bishop  of  Oxford. 
He  died  in  November,  1815.  He  pubhshed  some  of  his 
sermons  (1784-180-1).  See  Rich,  BiUiotheca  A  mericanu 
Xova,  i,  317. 

Jackson,  •William,  D.D.  (3),  a  Congregational 
minister,  was  born  in  Cornwall,  Conn.,  Dec.  14,  1768. 
M  the  age  of  sixteen,  when  about  commencing  his  stud- 
ies preparatory  for  coUege,  his  mind  became  deeply  im- 
pressed with  religious  truth,  and  he  at  once  decided  to 
ilevote  his  life  to  the  ministry.  He  entered  Dartmouth 
CoUege  in  1786,  and  graduated  in  1790.  For  a  time  he 
taught  a  school  in  Wethersfield,  Conn.,  but,  finding  that 
his  services  were  needed  in  the  Church,  he  commenced 
linally  the  study  of  theology  under  Drs.  Spring  and 
Emmons.  In  1793  he  was  licensed  to  preach,  and  he 
performed  ministerial  labors  first  near  his  home,  and  af- 
terwards in  New  Jersey.  A  call  which  had  been  given 
him  by  the  Congregational  Society  at  Dorset,  Tt.,  in 
1793,  when  feeble  health  obliged  him  to  decline,  was  re- 
newed three  years  after,  and  this  time  accepted.  He 
v^as  ordained  Sept.  27, 1796.  In  1837  he  was  obliged  to 
ask  his  people  for  an  assistant;  and  though  his  task  had 
thus  been  made  easier,  his  health  continued  to  fail  him, 
and  he  died  Oct.  15, 1842.  In  1837  Middlebury  College, 
of  which  he  had  been  a  corporation  member  for  several 
years,  conferred  on  him  the  doctorate  of  divinity.  Dr. 
Jackson  jiossessed  a  mind  of  high  ordw,  sanctified  by 
earnest  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  Church.  "  Dr. 
Porter,  late  of  Andover,  the  companion  of  his  youth, 
and  particular  friend  in  college,  said  of  him, '  He  is  the 
only  minister  of  his  age  who  has  kept  up  with  the  times.' 
His  mental  enterprise  and  panting  for  progress  never 
left  him." — Dr.  J.  Maltby,  in  Sprague,  Ann.  of  the  A  mer- 
ican  Puljnt,  ii,  340. 

Ja'cob  (Heb.  Yadkob',  'Zp'S^,supplanier,  from  nj^!?, 
to  l)ite  the  heel  [to  which  signification  there  is  allusion 
in  Gen.  xxv,  26 ;  xxvii,  36  ;  Hos.  xii,  3]  ;  Sept.  and  N.T. 
'IaKw/3;  Josephus  'IfiKw/Soc,  which  latter  is  identical 
with  the  Greek  name  for  "James"),  the  name  of  two 
men  in  the  Bible. 

1.  The  second-bom  of  the  twin  sons  of  Isaac  by  Ee- 
bckah  (B.C.  2004).  In  the  following  account  of  his  his- 
tory, we  largely  avail  ourselves  of  the  statements  in  Kit- 
to's.  Smith's,  and  Fairbairn's  dictionaries. 

1.  His  conception  is  stated  to  have  been  supernatural 
(Gen.  xxv,  21  sq.).  Led  by  peciUiar  feelings,  Rebelcah 
went  to  inquire  of  the  Lord  (as  some  think,  through  the 
intervention  of  Abraham),  and  was  informed  that  she 
was  about  to  become  a  mother,  that  her  offspring  should 
be  the  founders  of  two  nations,  and  that  the  elder  should 
serve  the  younger — circumstances  which  ought  to  be 
borne  in  mind  when  a  judgment  is  pronounced  on  her 
conduct  in  aiding  Jacob  to  secure  the  jirivileges  of  birth- 
right to  the  exclusion  of  his  elder  brother  Esau.  He 
was  born  with  Esau,  when  Isaac  was  59  and  Abraham 
159  years  old,  probably  at  the  well  Lahai-roi. 

As  the  boys  grew,  Jacob  appeared  to  partake  of  the 
gentle,  quiet,  and  retiring  character  of  his  father,  and 
was  accordingly  led  to  prefer  the  tranquil  safety  and 
pleasing  occupations  of  a  shepherd's  life  to  the  bold  and 
daring  enterprises  of  the  hunter,  for  which  Esau  had  an 
irrcsistilile  predilection.  The  latter  was  his  father's  fa- 
vorite, however,  while  Kcbekah  evinced  a  partiality  for 
Jacob  (Gen.  xxv,  27,  28). 

That  selfishness,  and  a  prudence  which  approached 
to  cunning,  had  a  seat  in  the  heart  of  the  youth  Jacob, 
appears  but  too  plainly  in  his  dealing  with  l<;sau,  when 
he  exacted  from  a  famishing  brother  so  large  a  jirice  I'or 
a  mess  of  pottage  as  the  surrender  of  his  birthright  (Gen. 
xxv,  29-34).  B.C.  cir.  1985.  (See  Kitto,  Daily  Bible 
JlbiM.  ad  loc.) 

The  leaning  which  his  mother  had  in  favor  of  Jacob 
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woiUd  naturally  bo  augmented  by  the  conduct  of  Esau 
in  marrying,  doubtless  contrary  to  his  parents'  wishes, 
two  Hittite  women,  who  are  recorded  as  having  been  a 
grief  of  mind  to  Isaac  and  Rebekah  (Gen.  xxvi,  C4, 35). 
B.C.  1964. 

Circumstances  thus  prepared  the  way  for  procuring 
the  transfer  of  the  birthright,  when  Isaac,  being  now 
old,  proceeded  to  take  steps  to  pronounce  the  irrevocable 
blessing,  which  acted  with  all  the  force  of  a  modern  tes- 
tamentarj'  bequest.  This  blessing,  then,  it  was  essen- 
tial that  Jacob  should  receive  in  preference  to  Esau. 
Here  Rebekah  appears  as  the  chief  agent;  Jacob  is  a  mere 
instrument  in  her  hands.  Isaac  directs  Esau  to  procure 
him  some  venison.  This  Rebekah  hears,  and  urges  her 
reluctant  favorite  to  personate  his  elder  brother.  Jacob 
suggests  difficulties;  they  are  met  by  Rebekah,  who  is 
ready  to  incur  any  personal  danger  so  that  her  object  be 
gained  (see  Thomson,  Land  and  Book,  ii,  355).  Her 
voice  is  obeyed,  the  food  is  brought,  Jacob  is  equipped 
for  the  deceit;  he  helps  out  his  fraud  by  direct  false- 
hood, and  the  old  man,  whose  senses  are  now  failing,  is 
at  last  with  diificidty  deceived  (Gen.  xxvii).  B.C.  1927. 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  this  is  a  most  reprehensible 
transaction,  and  presents  a  truly  painfid  picture,  in  which 
a  mother  conspires  with  one  sou  in  order  to  cheat  her 
aged  husband,  with  a  view  to  deprive  another  son  of  his 
rightful  inheritance.  Justification  is  here  impossible ; 
but  it  shoidd  not  be  forgotten,  in  the  estimate  Ave  form, 
that  there  was  a  promise  in  favor  of  Jacob,  that  Jacob's 
qualities  had  endeared  him  to  his  mother,  and  that  the 
prospect  to  her  was  dark  and  threatening  which  arose 
when  she  saw  the  negligent  Esau  at  the  head  of  the 
house,  and  his  hateful  wives  assuming  command  over 
herself. 

For  the  sale  of  his  birthright  to  Jacob,  Esau  is  brand- 
ed in  the  N.  Test,  as  a  "profane  person"  (Heb.  xii,  16). 
The  following  sacred  and  important  privileges  have 
been  mentioned  as  connected  with  primogeniture  in  pa- 
triarchal times,  and  as  constituting  the  object  of  Jacob's 
desire :  (o)  Superior  rank  in  the  family  (see  Gen.  xlix, 
3,  4).  (6)  A  double  portion  of  the  father's  property  (so 
Aben-Ezra)  (see  Deut.  xxi,  17,  and  Gen.  xlvii,  22).  (c) 
The  priestly  office  in  the  patriarchal  church  (see  Numb, 
viii,  17-19).  In  favor  of  this,  see  Jerome,  ad  Evang. 
Ep.  Ixxxiii,  §  6 ;  Jarchi,  in  Gen.  xxv ;  Estius,  in  Ilehr. 
xii ;  Shuckford,  Connexion,  bk.  vii ;  Blunt,  Undes.  Coinc. 
i,  1 ,  §  2,  3 ;  and  against  it,  Yitringa,  Observ.  Sac,  and 
J.  D.  INIichaelis,  Mosaisch.  Recht,  ii,  §  64,  cited  by  Rosen- 
mUller  in  Gen.  xxv.  (rf)  A  conditional  promise  or  ad- 
umbration of  the  heavenly  inheritance  (see  Cartwright 
in  the  Crit.  Sua:  on  Gen.  xxv).  (e)  The  promise  of 
the  Seed  in  which  all  nations  should  be  blessed,  though 
not  included  in  the  birthright,  may  have  been  so  regard- 
ed by  the  patriarchs,  as  it  was  by  their  descendants 
(Rom.  ix,  8,  and  Shuckford,  viii).  The  whole  subject 
has  been  treated  in  separate  essaj'S  by  "Vitringa  in  his 
Observat.  Sacr.  i,  11,  §  2;  also  by  J.  H.  Hottinger,  and 
by  J.  J.  Schroder.  See  Eycke,  De  rendiiione  primogeni- 
turcB  Esavi  (Wittemb.  1729) ;  Gmelin,  Be  benedict,  pa- 
terna  Esavo  a  Jacobo  prcerepta  (Tub.  1706);  Hej-deg- 
ger.  Hist.  Patriaixh.  ii,  14.     See  Birthright. 

With  regard  to  Jacob's  acquisition  of  his  father's 
blessing  (ch.  xxvii),  few  persons  will  accept  the  excuse 
offered  by  St.  Augustine  (Serm.  iv,  §  22,  23)  for  the  de- 
ceit which  he  practised :  that  it  was  merely  a  figurative 
action,  and  that  his  personation  of  Esau  was  justified  by 
his  previous  purchase  of  Esau's  birthright.  It  is  not, 
however,  necessary,  with  the  view  of  cherishing  a  Chris- 
tian hatred  of  sin,  to  heap  opprobrious  epithets  upon  a 
fallible  man  whom  the  choice  of  God  has  rendered  ven- 
erable in  the  eyes  of  believers.  Waterland  (iv,  208) 
speaks  of  the  conduct  of  Jacob  in  language  which  is 
neither  wanting  in  reverence  nor  likely  to  encourage 
the  extenuation  of  guilt :  "  I  do  not  know  whether  it  be 
justifiable  in  every  particular;  I  suspect  that  it  is  not. 
There  were  several  v-ery  good  and  laudable  circumstan- 
ces in  what  Jacob  and  Rebekah  did,  but  I  do  not  take 
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upon  me  to  acquit  them  of  all  blame.  Blunt  (  Uiuki!. 
Coiiic.)  observes  that  none  "  of  the  patriarchs  can  be  set 
up  as  a  model  of  Christian  morals.  They  lived  under  a 
code  of  laws  that  were  not  absolutely  good,  perhaps  not 
so  good  as  the  Levitical ;  for,  as  this  was  but  a  prepara- 
tion for  the  more  perfect  law  of  Christ,  so  possibly  was 
the  patriarchal  but  a  preparation  for  the  Law  of  jNIoses." 
The  circumstances  which  led  to  this  unhappy  transac- 
tion, and  the  retribution  which  fell  upon  all  parties  con- 
cerned in  it,  have  been  carefully  discussed  by  Benson 
{Hulsean  Lectures  [1822]  on  Scripture  Difficulties,  ^\\, 
xvii).  See  also  Woodgate  {Historical  Sermom,  ix)  and 
INIaurice  (Patriarchs  aud  Latvgivers,  v).  On  the  ful- 
filment of  the  prophecies  concerning  Esau  and  Jacob, 
and  on  Jacob's  dying  blessing,  see  bishop  Newton,  Dis- 
sertations on  the  Prophecies,  §  3,  4. 

Punishment  soon  ensued  to  all  the  parties  to  this  in- 
iquitous transaction  (see  Jarvis,  Church  of  the  Redeemed, 
p.  47).  Fear  seized  the  guilty  Jacob,  who  is  sent  by  his 
father,  at  the  suggestion  of  Rebekah,  to  the  original  seat 
of  the  family,  in  order  that  he  might  find  a  wife  among 
his  cousins,  the  daughters  of  his  mother's  brother,  Laban 
the  Syrian  (Gen.  xxviii).  Before  he  is  dismissed,  Jacob 
again  receives  his  father's  blessing,  the  object  obviously 
being  to  keep  alive  in  the  young  man's  mind  the  great 
promise  given  to  Abraham,  and  thus  to  transmit  that 
influence  which,  under  the  aid  of  divine  Providence,  was 
to  end  in  placing  the  family  in  possession  of  the  land  of 
Palestine,  and,  in  so  doing,  to  make  it  "  a  multitude  of 
people."  The  language,  however,  employed  by  the  aged 
father  suggests  the  idea  that  the  religious  light  which 
had  been  kindled  in  the  mind  of  Abraham  had  lost  some- 
what of  its  fulness,  if  not  of  its  clearness  also,  since  "  the 
blessing  of  Abraham,"  which  had  originally  embraced 
all  nations,  is  now  restricted  to  the  descendants  of  this 
one  patriarchal  family.  And  so  it  appears,  from  the 
language  which  Jacob  employs  (Gen.  xxviii,  16)  in  re- 
lation to  the  dream  that  he  had  when  he  tarried  all 
night  upon  a  certain  plain  on  his  journey  eastward,  that 
his  idea  of  the  Deity  was  little  more  than  that  of  a  local 
god :  "  Surely  the  Lord  is  in  tkb  place,  and  /  knew  it 
fiot."  Nor  does  the  language  which  he  immediately 
after  employs  show  that  his  ideas  of  the  relations  be- 
tween God  and  man  were  of  an  exalted  and  refined  na- 
ture :  '■  If  God  will  be  with  me,  and  will  keep  me  in  the 
•way  that  I  go,  and  will  give  me  bread  to  eat  and  rai- 
ment to  put  on,  so  that  I  come  again  to  my  fathers 
house  in  peace,  then  shall  the  Lord  be  my  God."  The 
vision,  therefore,  with  which  Jacob  was  favored  was  not 
without  occasion,  nor  could  the  terms  in  which  he  was 
addressed  by  the  Lord  fail  to  enlarge  and  correct  his 
conceptions,  and  make  his  religion  at  once  more  com- 
prehensive and  more  influential.  (Jacob's  vision  at 
Bethel  is  considered  by  Miegius  in  a  treatise  [De  Scald 
JacobiJi  in  the  Thesaurus  novus  Theolor/ico-Philolor/icus, 
i,  195.  See  also  Augustine,  Serm.  cxxii ;  Kurz,  History 
of  the  Old  Covenant,  i,  309.) 

2.  Jacob,  on  coming  into  the  land  of  the  people  of  the 
East,  accidentally  met  with  Rachel,  Laban's  daughter, 
to  whom,  with  true  Eastern  simplicity  and  politeness,  he 
showed  such  courtesy  as  the  duties  of  pastoral  life  sug- 
gest and  admit  (Gen.  xxix).  Here  his  gentle  and  af- 
fectionate nature  displays  itself  under  the  infiuence  of 
the  bonds  of  kindred  and  the  fair  form  of  the  youthful 
maiden.  '-Jacob  kissed  Rachel,  and  lifted  up  his  voice 
and  wept."  It  must  be  borne  in  miud,  however,  that 
Jacob  himself  had  now  reached  the  mature  age  of  sev- 
enty-seven years,  as  ap]iears  from  a  comparison  of  Jo- 
seph's age  (Gen.  xxx,  25 ;  xli,  46 ;  xlv,  2)  with  Jacob's 
(Gen.  xlvii,  9 ;  xxxi,  41).  After  lie  had  been  with  his 
imcle  the  space  of  a  month,  Laban  inquires  of  him  what 
reward  he  expects  for  his  ser\-ices.  He  asks  for  the 
"beautiful  and  well-favored  Rachel."  His  request  is 
granted  on  condition  of  a  seven  years'  service — a  long 
period,  truly,  but  to  Jacob  '•  they  seemed  but  a  few  days 
for  the  love  he  had  to  her."  When  the  time  was  ex- 
pired, the  crafty  Laban  availed  himself  of  the  customs 


of  the  country  in  order  to  substitute  his  elder  and  "  ten- 
der-eyed" daughter,  Leah.  In  the  morning  Jacob  found 
how  he  had  been  beguiled ;  but  Laban  excused  himself, 
saying,  "  It  must  not  be  done  in  our  country,  to  give  the 
younger  before  the  first-born."  Another  seven  years' 
service  gains  for  Jacob  the  beloved  Rachel.  Leah, 
however,  has  the  compensatory  privilege  of  being  the 
mother  of  the  first-born,  Reuben ;  three  other  sons  suc- 
cessively ft)llow,  namely,  Simeon,  Levi,  and  Judah,  sons 
of  Leah.  This  fruitfulness  was  a  painful  subject  of  re- 
flection to  the  barren  Rachel,  who  employed  1  aiguage 
on  this  occasion  that  called  forth  a  reply  from  her  hus- 
band which  shows  that,  mild  as  was  the  character  of  Ja- 
cob, it  was  by  no  means  wanting  in  force  and  energy 
(Gen.  xxx,  2).  An  arrangement,  ho^vever,  took  place, 
by  which  Rachel  had  chililren  by  means  of  her  maid, 
Bilhah,  of  whom  Dan  and  Naphtali  were  born.  Two 
other  sons,  Gad  and  Asher,  were  born  to  Jacob  of  Leah's 
maid,  Zilpah.  Leah  herself  bare  two  more  sons,  name- 
ly, Issachar  and  Zebulun ;  she  also  bare  a  daughter,  Di- 
nah. At  length  Rachel  herself  bare  a  son,  and  she  call- 
ed his  name  Joseph.  As  this  part  of  the  sacred  history 
has  been  made  the  subject  of  cavil  on  the  alleged  ground 
of  anachronism  (see  Hengstenberg,  A  uth.  des  Pentaf.  ii, 
851),  it  may  be  well  to  present  here  a  table  showing  the 
chronological  possibility  of  the  birth  of  these  children 
within  the  vears  allotted  in  the  narrative  (Gen.  xxix, 
32 ;  xxx,  24). 


^<'-  1        Z.ai. 

Bv 
Rachel. 

BilLh. 

Bu 
ZiU'uiTt. 

B.C. 

1  i  Keuben 

Summer,     1919 

Simeou 

Spring,        1918 

Levi 

Spring,        1917 

Jndah 

Bes^inning  1916 

Dan 

Spring,       1916 

Naphtali 

Spring,        1915 

Gad 

Summer,     1915 

Issachar 

Beginning  1914 
Spring,        1914 

Asher 

10 

Zebulon 

Fall,             1914 

11 

Dinah 

Summer,    1913 

Joseph 

Fall.             1913 

Jacob's  polygamy  is  an  instance  of  a  patriarchal  prac- 
tice quite  repugnant  to  Christian  morality,  but  to  be  ac- 
counted for  on  the  groimd  that  the  time  had  not  then 
come  for  a  full  expression  of  the  will  of  (iod  on  this  sub- 
ject. The  mutual  rights  of  husband  and  wife  were  rec- 
ognised in  the  history  of  the  Creation,  but  instances  of 
polygamy  are  frequent  among  persons  mentioned  in  the 
sacred  records,  from  Lamech  ((ien.  iv,  19)  to  Herod  (Jo- 
seph us,  .4  «/.  xvii,  1,  2).  In  times  when  frequent  wars 
increased  the  number  of  captives  and  orphans,  and  re- 
duced nearly  all  service  to  slavery,  there  may  have  been 
some  reason  for  extending  the  recognition  and  protec- 
tion of  the  law  to  concubines  or  half-wives,  as  Bilhah 
and  Zilpah.  In  the  case  of  Jacob,  it  is  right  to  bear  in 
mind  that  it  was  not  his  original  intention  to  marry 
both  the  daughters  of  Laban.  (See,  on  this  subject, 
Augustine,  Contra  Faustum,  xxii,  47-54.) 

Most  faithfully  and  with  great  success  had  Jacob 
served  his  uncle  for  fourteen  years,  when  he  became  de- 
sirous of  returning  to  his  parents.  At  the  urgent  re- 
quest of  Laban,  however,  he  is  induced  to  remain  for  an 
additional  term  of  six  years.  The  language  employed 
upon  this  occasion  (Gen.  xxx,  25  sq.)  shows  that  Ja- 
cob's character  had  gained  considerably  during  his  ser- 
vice, both  in  strength  and  comprehensiveness ;  but  the 
means  which  he  emjiloyed  in  order  to  make  his  bargain 
with  his  uncle  work  so  as  to  enrich  himself,  prove  too 
clearly  that  his  moral  feelings  had  not  undergone  an 
equal  improvement  (see  Bauingarten,  Comment.  I,  i,  276), 
and  that  the  original  taint  of  prudence,  and  the  sad  les- 
sons of  his  mother  in  deceit,  had  produced  some  of  their 
natural  fruit  in  his  bosom.  (Tliose  who  may  wish  to 
incjuire  into  the  nature  and  efficacy  of  the  means  which 
Jacob  employed,  may,  in  addition  to  the  original  narra- 
tive, consult  Michaelis  and  Rosenmuller  on  the  subject, 
as  well  as  the  following :  Jerome,  Quwst.  in  Gen. ;  Pliny, 
Hist.  Xat,  vii,  10  ;  Oppian,  Ci/ne(/.  i,  330  sq. ;  Michaelis, 
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Verm.Schriff.\,G\  sq.;  Hastfeer,  Uther Schofzucht :  Bo- 
chart,  Hieroz.  i,  619 ;  Nitschmann,  De  cortjlo  Jacuhi  in 
Thesaur.  novus  Theologico-Philologicus,  i,  201.  Winer 
[Handworterb.  s.  v.  Jacob]  gives  a  paraUel  passage  from 
iElian,  Ill^t.  A  nim.  viii,  21.) 

Tlie  prosperity  of  Jacob  displeased  and  grieved  Laban, 
so  that  a  separation  seemed  desirable.  His  wives  are 
ready  to  accompany  him.  Accordingly,  he  set  out,  with 
his  family  and  his  property, "  to  go  to  Isaac  his  father  in 
the  land"  of  Canaan"  (Gen.  xxxi)  (B.C.  1907).  It  was 
not  till  the  third  day  that  Laban  learned  that  Jacob  had 
fled,  when  he  immediately  set  out  in  pursuit  of  his 
nephew,  and,  after  seven  days' journey,  overtook  him  in 
Mount  Gilead.  Laban,  however,  is  divinely  warned  not 
to  hinder  Jacob's  return.  Keproach  and  recrimination 
ensued.  Even  a  charge  of  theft  is  put  forward  by  La- 
ban :  "  Wlierefore  hast  thou  stolen  ray  gods  ?"  In  truth, 
Kachel  had  carried  off  certain  images  which  were  the 
objects  (if  worship.  Ignorant  of  this  misdeed,  Jacob 
boldly  called. for  a  search,  adding,  "With  whomsoever 
thou  Hndest  thy  gods,  let  him  not  live."  A  crafty  wom- 
an's cleverness  eluded  the  keen  eye  of  Laban.  Rachel, 
by  an  appeal  which  one  of  her  sex  alone  could  make, 
deceived  her  father.  Thus  one  sin  begets  another ;  su- 
perstition prompts  to  theft,  and  theft  necessitates  deceit. 
Wliatevcr  opinion  may  be  formed  of  the  teraphim  (q.  v.) 
wliicli  liachel  stole,  and  which  Laban  was  so  anxious  to 
discover,  and  whatever  kind  or  degree  of  worship  may 
in  reality  have  been  paid  to  them,  their  existence  in  the 
family  sufhces  of  itself  to  show  how  imperfectly  instruct- 
ed regarding  the  Creator  were  at  this  time  those  who 
were  among  the  least  ignorant  in  divine  things.  La- 
ban's  conduct  on  this  occasion  called  forth  a  reply  from 
Jacob,  from  which  it  appears  that  his  service  had  been 
most  severe,  and  which  also  proves  that,  however  this 
severe  service  might  have  encouraged  a  certain  servili- 
ty, it  had  not  prevented  the  development  in  Jacob's  soul 
of  a  high  and  energetic  spirit,  which,  when  roused, 
could  assert  its  rights,  and  give  utterance  to  sentiments 
both  just,  striking,  and  forcible,  and  in  the  most  jwetical 
phraseologj'.  Peace,  however,  being  restored,  Laban  on 
the  ensuing  morning  took  a  friendly,  if  not  an  affection- 
ate farewell  of  his  daughters  and  their  sons,  and  retiu-n- 
ed  home. 

3.  So  far,  things  have  gone  prosperously  with  Jacob ; 
the  word  of  God  to  him  at  Bethel,  promising  protection 
and  blessing,  has  been  wonderfully  verified,  and,  with  a 
numerous  family  and  large  possessions,  he  has  again 
reached  in  safety  the  borders  of  Canaan.  But  is  there 
still  no  danger  in  front?  Shortly  after  parting  with 
Laban,  he  met,  we  are  told,  troops  of  angels,  apparently 
a  double  band,  and  wearing  somewhat  of  a  warlike  as- 
pect, for  he  called  the  place  in  honor  of  them  by  the 
name  of  Mahanaim  \^tu-o  hosts'\  ((Jen.  xxxii,  1,  2). 
vVliether  this  sight  was  presented  to  him  in  vision,  or 
took  place  as  an  occurrence  in  the  sphere  of  ordinary 
life,  may  be  questioned,  though  the  latter  supposition 
seems  best  to  accord  with  the  narrative;  but  it  is  not  of 
material  moment,  for  either  way  the  ajipearance  was  a 
reality,  and  bf)rc  the  character  of  a  specific  revelation  to 
Jacob,  adapted  to  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was 
placed.  It  formed  a  fitting  counterpart  to  what  he  for- 
merly had  seen  at  Bethel;  angels  were  then  employed 
to  indicate  the  peaceful  relation  in  which  he  stood  to 
the  heavenly  world  when  obliged  to  retire  from  Canaan, 
and  now,  on  his  return,  they  are  again  employed  with  a 
like  friendly  intent— to  give  warning,  indeed,  of  a  hos- 
tile encounter,  but  at  the  same  time  to  assure  him  of  the 
powerful  guardianship  and  support  of  heaven.  The  for- 
mer part  of  the  design  was  not  long  in  finding  confirma- 
tion ;  for, on  sending  messengers  to  his  brother  Esau  with 
a  friendly  greeting,  and  ajijirising  him  of  his  safe  return 
after  along  and  prosperous  sojourn  in  Mesopotamia,  he 
learned  that  Esau  was  on  his  way  to  meet  him  with  a 
host  of  400  men.  There  could  be  no  reasonable  doubt, 
especially  after  the  preliminarj^  intimation  given  through 
the  angelic  bands,  as  to  tlie  intention  of  Esau  in  advan- 


cing towards  his  brother  with  such  a  force.  The  news 
of  Jacob's  reappearance  in  Canaan,  and  that  no  longer 
as  a  dependant  upon  others,  but  as  possessed  of  ample 
means  and  a  considerable  retinue,  awoke  into  fresh  ac- 
tivity the  slumbering  revenge  of  Esau,  and  led  him,  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment,  to  resolve  on  bringing  the  con- 
troversy between  them  to  a  decisive  issue.  This  ap- 
pears from  the  whole  narrative  to  be  so  plainlj'  the  true 
state  of  matters,  that  it  seems  needless  to  refer  to  other 
views  that  have  been  taken  of  it.  But  Jacob  was  not 
the  man  at  any  time  to  repel  force  with  force,  and  he 
had  now  learned,  by  a  variety  of  experiences,  where  the 
real  secret  of  his  safety  and  strength  lay.  His  first  im- 
pressions, however,  on  getting  the  intelligence,  were 
those  of  trembling  anxiety  and  fear ;  but,  on  recovering 
himself  a  little,  he  called  to  his  aid  the  two  great  weap- 
ons of  the  believer — pains  and  prayer.  He  first  divided 
his  people,  with  the  flocks  and  herds,  into  two  compa- 
nies, so  that  if  the  one  were  attacked  the  other  might 
escape.  Then  he  threw  himself  in  earnest  prayer  and 
supplication  on  the  covenant-mercy  and  faithfulness  of 
God,  putting  God  in  mind  of  his  past  loving-kindnesses, 
at  once  great  and  undeserved ;  reminding  him  also  of 
the  express  charge  he  had  given  Jacob  to  return  to  Ca- 
naan, with  the  promise  of  his  gracious  presence,  and  im- 
ploring him  now  to  establish  the  hopes  he  had  inspired 
by  granting  deliverance  from  the  hands  of  Esau.  So 
ended  the  first  night ;  but  on  the  following  day  further 
measures  were  resorted  to  bj^  Jacob,  though  still  in  the 
same  direction.  Av-are  of  the  melting  power  of  kind- 
ness, and  how  "  a  gift  in  secret  pacifieth  anger,"  he  re- 
solved on  giving  from  his  substance  a  munificent  jirc  s- 
ent  to  Esau,  placing  each  kind  by  itself,  one  after  the 
other,  in  a  succession  of  droves,  so  that  on  hearing,  as  he 
passed  drove  after  drove,  the  touching  words,  "A  present 
sent  to  my  lord  Esau  from  thy  sers-ant  Jacob,"  it  might 
be  like  the  pouring  of  live  coals  on  the  head. of  his 
wrathful  enemy.  How  could  he  let  his  .furj-  explode 
against  a  brother  who  showed  himself  so  anxious  to  be 
on  terms  of  peace  with  him  ?  It  could  scarcely  be,  un- 
less there  were  still  in  Jacob's  condition  the  grounds  of 
a  quarrel  between  him  and  his  God  not  yet  altogether 
settled,  and  imperilling  the  success  even  of  the  best  ef- 
forts and  the  most  skilful  preparations. 

That  there  really  was  something  of  the  sort  now  sup- 
posed seems  plain  from  what  ensued.  Jacob  had  made 
all  his  arrangements,  and  had  got  his  family  as  well  as 
his  substance  transported  over  the  Jabbok  (a  brook  that 
traverses  the  land  of  Gilead,  and  runs  into  the  Jordan 
about  half  way  lietwecn  the  Lake  of  Galilee  rnd  the 
Dead  Sea),  himself  remaining  behind  for  the  night.  It 
is  not  said  for  what  purpose  he  so  remained,  but  there 
can  be  little  doubt  it  was  for  close  and  solitary  dealing 
with  God.  While  thus  engaged,  one  suddenly  appeared 
in  the  form  of  a  man,  and  in  the  guise  of  an  enemy 
wrestling  with  him  and  contending  for  the  mastery. 
Esau  was  still  at  some  distance,  but  here  was  an  adver- 
sarj'  already  present  with  whom  Jacob  had  to  maintain 
a  severe  and  perilous  conflict ;  and  this  plainly  an  ad- 
versary in  appearance  only  human,  but  in  reality  the 
angel  of  the  Lord's  presence.  It  was  as  much  as  to  say, 
"  You  have  reason  to  be  afraid  of  the  enmity  of  one 
mightier  than  Esau,  and,  if  you  can  only  prevail  in  get- 
ting deliverance  from  this,  there  is  no  fear  that  matters 
will  go  well  with  you  otherwise ;  right  with  God,  you 
may  trust  him  to  set  you  right  with  your  brother." 
The  ground  and  reason  of  the  matter  lay  in  Jacob's  de- 
ceitful and  wicked  conduct  before  leaving  the  land  of 
Canaan,  which  had  fearfully  compromised  the  character 
of  God,  and  brought  disturbance  into  Jacob's  relation  to 
the  covenant.  Leaving  the  land  of  Canaan  covered 
with  guilt,  and  liable  to  wrath,  he  must  now  re-enter  it 
amid  sharp  contending,  such  as  might  lead  to  great 
searchings  of  heart,  deep  sjiiritual  abasement,  and  the 
renunciation  of  all  sinful  and  crooked  devices  as  utterly 
at  variance  with  the  childlike  simplicity  and  confidence 
in  God  which  it  became  him  to  exercise.     In  the  ear- 
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nest  conflict,  he  maintained  his  ground,  till  the  heaven- 
ly combatant  touched  the  hollow  of  his  thigh  and  put  it 
out  of  joint,  in  token  of  the  supernatural  might  which 
this  mysterious  antagonist  had  at  his  command,  and 
showing  how  easy  it  had  been  for  him  (if  he  had  so 
pleased)  to  gain  the  master}'.  But  even  tlien  Jacob 
woidd  not  quit  his  hold ;  nay,  all  the  more  he  would  re- 
tain it,  since  now  he  could  do  nothing  more,  and  since, 
also,  it  was  plain  he  had  to  do  with  one  who  had  the 
power  of  life  and  death  in  his  hand ;  he  woidd,  there- 
fore, not  let  him  go  till  he  obtained  a  blessing.  Faith 
thus  wrought  mightily  out  of  human  weakness — strong 
by  reason  of  its  clinging  affection,  and  its  beseeching 
importunity  for  the  favor  of  heaven,  as  expressed  in 
Hos.  xii, 4 :  "By  his  strength  he  had  power  with  God ; 
yea,  he  had  power  over  the  angel,  and  prevailed ;  he 
wept  and  made  supplication  unto  him."  In  attestation 
of  tlie  fact,  and  for  a  suitable  coinmemoration  of  it,  he 
had  his  name  changed  from  Jacob  to  Isi-ael  (combatant 
or  wrestler  with  God)  ;  "  for  as  a  prince,"  it  was  added, 
by  way  of  explanation,  "  hast  thou  power  with  God  and 
with  men,  and  hast  prevailed."  Jacob,  in  turn,  asked 
after  the  name  of  the  person  who  had  wrestled  with 
him — not  as  if  am^  longer  ignorant  who  it  might  be,  but 
wishing  to  have  the  character  or  manifestation  of  God- 
head, as  this  had  now  appeared  to  him,  embodied  in  a 
significant  and  appropriate  name.  His  request,  howev- 
er, was  denied;  the  divine  wrestler  withdrew,  after  hav- 
ing blessed  him.  But  Jacob  himself  gave  a  name  to 
the  place,  near  the  Jabbok,  where  the  memorable  trans- 
action had  occurred:  he  called  it  Peniel  {the  face  of 
God'),  "  for,"  said  he,  "  I  have  seen  (rod  face  to  face,  and 
my  life  is  preserved"  (Gen.  xxxii,  25-31).  The  contest 
indicated  that  he  had  reason  to  fear  the  reverse ;  but  his 
preservation  was  the  sign  of  reconciliation  and  blessing. 

This  mysterious  wrestling  has  been  a  fruitful  source 
of  difficulty  and  misinterpretation  (see  Hofmann,  Varia 
(S'acra,  185  sq. ;  Heumann,  *S^/foi7.  ffe.  i,  147  sq.).  The 
narrator  did  not,  we  think,  intend  it  for  the  account  of  a 
dream  or  illusion  (see  Ziegler  in  Henke's  Nat.  Mug.  ii, 
29  sq. ;  Hengstenberg,  Bileam,  p.  51 ;  Herder,  Geist  der 
Heh.  Poesie,  i,  266  ;  Tuch's  Gen.  p.  468).  A  literal  inter- 
pretation may  seem  difficult,  for  it  makes  the  Omnipo- 
tent vanquish  one  of  his  own  creatures,  not  without  a 
long  struggle,  and  at  last  only  by  a  sort  of  art  or  strata- 
gem (compare  similar  accounts  in  heathen  mythologj', 
Bauer,  Ileb.  Mythol.  i,  251  sq.;  Clovers,  Phonic,  i,  433  ; 
Bohlen,  Iiulien,  i,  225).  At  the  same  time  it  must  be 
said  that  the  only  way  to  expound  the  narrative  is  to 
divest  ourselves  of  our  own  modern  associations,  and  en- 
deavor to  contemplate  it  from  the  position  in  which  its 
author  stood  (see  Bush's  Note,  ad  loc).  Still,  the  ques- 
tion recurs.  What  was  the  fact  which  he  has  set  forth 
in  these  terms'?  (see  De  Wette,  Krif.  d.  Is.  Gesch.  p.  132  ; 
Ewald,  Israeliten,  i,  405 ;  RosenmiiUer,  Scholia,  ad  loc.) 
The  design  (says  Wellbeloved,  ad  loc),  "was  to  encour- 
age Jacob,  returning  to  his  native  land,  and  fearful  of 
his  brother's  resentment,  and  to  confirm  his  fjiith  in  the 
existence  and  providence  of  God.  And  who  will  ven- 
ture to  say  that  in  that  early  period  any  other  equally 
efficacious  means  could  have  been  employed  ?"  (Comp. 
tlie  lanuungo  already  quoted  [ver.  28].)  A  very  obvious 
cnil  inusued  throughout  the  history  of  Jacob  was  the 
devclopnicnt  of  his  religious  convictions;  and  the  event 
in  question,  no  less  than  the  altars  he  erected  and  the 
dreams  he  had,  may  have  materially  conduced  to  so  im- 
portant a  result.  That  it  had  a  lasting  sjjiritual  effect 
u]ion  Jacob  is  evident  from  the  devout  tenor  of  his  after 
life.  (For  a  beautiful  exposition  of  this  event,  see 
Charles  Wesley's  poem  entitled  "Wrestling  Jacob." 
Compare  Krummacher,  Jacoi  Wrestling  [Lond.  1838].) 

After  this  night  of  anxious  but  triumphant  wrestling, 
Jacob  rose  from  Peniel  with  the  sun  shuiing  upon  him 
(an  emblem  of  the  bright  and  radiant  hope  which  now 
illuminated  his  inner  man),  and  went  on  his  way  halt- 
ing— weakened  corporealh-  by  the  conflict  in  which  he 
had  engaged,  that  he  might  have  no  confidence  in  the 


flesh,  but  strong  in  the  divine  favor  and  blessing.  Ac- 
cordingly, when  Esau  approached  with  his  formidable 
host,  all  hostile  feelings  gave  way ;  the  victory  had  been 
already  won  in  the  higher  sphere  of  things,  and  he  who 
tumeth  the  hearts  of  kings  Uke  the  rivers  of  water, 
made  the  heart  of  Esau  melt  like  wax  before  the  Uberal 
gifts,  the  humble  demeanor,  and  earnest  entreaties  of  his 
brother.  They  embraced  each  other  as  brethren,  and 
for  the  present  at  least,  and  for  anything  that  ajipears 
during  the  remainder  of  their  personal  lives,  they  main- 
tained the  most  friendly  relations. 

4.  After  residing  for  a  little  on  the  farther  side  of 
Jordan,  at  a  place  called  Succoth.  from  Jacob's  having 
erected  there  booths  (Hebrew  siiH-ol!,)  for  his  cattle,  he 
crossed  the  Jordan,  and  pitched  his  tent  near  Shechera 
— ultimately  the  centre  of  the  Samaritans.  [In  the  re- 
ceived text,  it  is  said  (Gen.  xxxiii,  18),  "He  came  to 
Shalem,  a  city  of  Shechem" — but  some  prefer  the  read- 
ing Shalom  .-'"He  came  in  peace  to  city  of  Shechem."] 
There  he  bought  a  piece  of  ground  from  the  family  of 
Shechem,  and  obtained  a  footing  among  the  people  as  a 
man  of.  substance,  whose  friendship  it  was  desirable  to 
cidtivate.  But  ere  long,  having,  by  the  misconduct  of 
Hamor  the  Hivite  (see  Uinaii)  and  the  hardy  valor  of 
his  sons,  been  involved  in  danger  from  the  natives  of 
Shechem  in  Canaan,  Jacob  is  divinely  directed,  and, 
under  the  divine  protection,  proceeds  to  Bethel,  where 
he  is  to  "  make  an  altar  unto  God,  that  appeared  unto 
thee  when  thou  tteddest  from  the  face  of  Esau  thy 
brother"  (Gen.  xxxiv,  xxxv)  (B.C.  cir.  1900).  Obedi- 
ent to  the  divine  command,  he  first  purifies  his  family 
from  "strange  gods,"  which  he  hid  under  "the  oak 
which  is  by  Shechem,"  after  which  God  appeared  to 
him  again,  with  the  important  declaration, "  I  am  God 
Almighty,"  and  renewed  the  Abrahamic  covenant. 
While  journeying  from  Beth-el  to  Ephrath,  his  beloved 
Rachel'  lost  her  life  in  giving  birth  to  her  second  son, 
Benjamin  (Gen.  xxxv,  16-20)  (B.C.  cir.  1899).  At 
length  Jacob  came  to  his  father  Isaac  at  ]Mamre,  the 
family  residence,  in  time  to  pay  the  last  attentions  to 
the  aged  patriarch  (Gen.  xxxv",  27)  (B.C.  1898).  The 
complete  reconciliation  between  Jacob  and  Esau  at 
this  time  is  shown  by  their  uniting  in  the  biudal  rites 
of  their  father.  Not  long  after  this  bereavement,  Jacob 
was  robbed  of  his  beloved  son,  Joseph,  through  the  jeal- 
ousy and  bad  faith  of  his  brothers  (Gen.  xxxvii)  (B.C. 
1896).  This  loss  is  the  occasion  of  showing  us  how 
strong  were  Jacob's  jiaternal  feelings;  for,  on  seeing 
what  appeared  to  be  proofs  that  "some  evil  beast  had 
devoured  Joseph,"  the  old  man  "  rent  his  clothes,  and 
put  sackcloth  upon  his  loins,  and  mourned  for  his  son 
many  days,  and  refused  to  be  comforted"  (Gen.  xxxvii, 
33). 

A  widely  extended  famine  induced  Jacob  to  send  his 
sons  down'  into  Egypt,  where  he  had  heard  there  was 
com,  without  knowing  by  whose  instrumentality  (Gen. 
xHi  sq.)  (B.C.  1875).  The  patriarch,  however,  retained 
his  youngest  son  Benjamin,  "lest  mischief  should  befaU 
him,"  as  it  had  befallen  Joseph.  The  young  men  re- 
turned with  the  needed  supplies  of  corn.  They  related, 
however,  that  they  had  been  taken  for  spies,  and  that 
there  was  but  one  way  in  which  they  could  disprove 
the  charge,  namely,  by  carrj-ing  d< >wn  Benjamin  to  '•  the 
lord  of  the  land."  This  Jacob  vehemently  refused  (Gen, 
xliii.  36).  The  pressure  of  the  famine,  however,  at 
length  forced  Jacob  to  allow  Benjamin  to  accompany 
his  brothers  on  a  second  visit  to  Egypt ;  whence,  in  due 
time,  they  brought  back  to  their  father  the  pleasing  in- 
telligence, "  Joseph  is  yet  alive,  and  he  is  governor  over 
all  the  land  of  Egypt."  How  naturally  is  the  effect  of 
this  on  Jacob  told—"  and  Jacob's  heart  fainted,  for  he 
believed  them  not."  When,  however,  they  had  gone 
into  particulars,  he  added,  "  Enough,  Joseph  my  son  is 
yet  aUve ;  I  will  go  and  see  him  before  I  die."  Touches 
of  nature  like  this  suffice  to  show  the  reality  of  the  his- 
tory before  us,  and,  since  they  are  not  unfrequent  in  the 
I  book  of  Genesis,  they  will  of  themselves  avail  to  sustain 
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Its  credibility  against  all  that  the  enemy  ean  do.  The 
passage,  too," with  others  recently  cited,  strongly  proves 
how  much  the  character  of  the  patriarch  had  improved. 
In  the  whole  of  the  latter  part  of  Jacob's  life  he  seems 
to  have  gradually  parted  with  many  less  desirable  qual- 
ities, and  to  have  become  at  once  more  truthful,  more 
energetic,  more  earnest,  aflfectionate,  and,  in  the  largest 
sense  of  the  word,  religious.  Encouraged  "  in  the  vi- 
sions of  the  night,"  Jacob  goes  down  to  Egypt  (B.C. 
1874),  and  ivas  affectionately  met  by  Joseph  (Gen.  xlvi, 
29).  Joseph  proceeded  to  conduct  his  father  into  the 
presence  of  the  EgjT)tian  monarch,  when  the  man  of 
(iod,  with  that  self-consciousness  and  dignity  which 
religion  gives,  instead  of  offering  slavish  adulation, 
'•  blessed  Pharaoh."  Struck  with  the  patriarch's  vener- 
able air,  the  king  asked,  "How  old  art  thou?"  What 
composure  and  elevation  is  there  in  the  reply,  "The 
days  of  the  years  of  my  pilgrimage  are  a  hundred  and 
thirty  years ;  few  and  evil  have  the  days  of  the  years 
of  my  life  been,  and  have  not  attained  unto  the  days  of 
the  years  of  the  life  of  my  fathers  in  the  days  of  their 
pilgrimage"  (Gen.  xlvii,  8-10).  Jacob,  with  his  sons, 
now  entered  into  possession  of  some  of  the  best  land  of 
Egypt,  where  they  carried  on  their  pastoral  occupations, 
and  enjoyed  a  very  large  share  of  earthly  prosperity. 
The  aged  patriarch,  after  being  strangely  tossed  about 
on  a  very  rough  ocean,  found  at  last  a  tranquil  harbor, 
where  all  the  best  affections  of  his  nature  were  gently 
exercised  and  largely  unfolded  (Gen.  xlviii,  sq.).  After 
a  lapse  of  time,  Joseph,  being  informed  that  his  father 
was  sick,  went  to  him,  when  "  Israel  strengthened  him- 
self, and  sat  up  in  his  bed."  He  acquainted  Joseph 
with  the  divine  promise  of  the  land  of  Canaan  which 
yet  remained  to  be  fulfilled,  and  took  Joseph's  sons, 
Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  distinguishing  them  by  an 
adoption  equal  to  that  of  Keuben  and  Simeon,  the  oldest 
of  his  own  sons  (Gen.  xlviii,  5).  How  impressive  is  his 
benediction  in  Joseph's  family  (Gen.  xlviii,  15,  16) : 
"  God,  before  whom  my  fathers  Abraham  and  Isaac  did 
walk,  the  God  whii.h  fed  me  all  my  life  long  unto  this 
day,  the  angel  which  redeemed  me  from  all  evil,  bless 
the  lads ;  and  let  my  name  be  named  on  them,  and  the 
name  of  my  fathers ;  and  let  them  grow  into  a  multi- 
tude in  the  midst  of  the  earth."  "And  Israel  said  unto 
Joseph,  Behold,  I  die ;  but  God  will  be  with  you,  and 
bring  you  again  unto  the  land  of  your  fathers"  (ver.  21). 
Then,  having  convened  his  sons,  the  venerable  patri- 
arch pronounced  on  them  also  a  blessing,  which  is  full 
of  tlie  loftiest  thought,  expressed  in  the  most  poetical 
diction,  and  adorned  by  the  most  vividly  descriptive 
and  <iii;,i;j,iiii;-  imagery  (see  Stiihelin,  A ninUidcersiones 
in  JiKnhi  niiii-iiihiiii,  Ileidelb.  1827),  showing  how  deep- 
ly rci;-i(iiis  his  cliaracter  had  become,  how  freshly  it 
retained  its  fervor  to  the  last,  and  how  greatly  it  had 
increased  in  strength,  elevation,  and  dignity:  "Anc. 
when  Jacob  had  made  an  end  of  commanding  his  sons, 
he  u-ailicnil  ii|,  his  fed  into  tlic  bed  [i.  e.  knelt  towards 
the  hr,r,.  head  IXC  l)rlii/,s,li  (.11  lleb.  xi,  21)  rather  than 
b(i\vc(l  (i\cr  I  he  lop  (jI  liis  staff,  as  Stuart,  ad  loc.  (see 
Stai'I')],  and  yielded  up  the  ghost,  and  was  gathered 
unto  his  people"  (Gen.  xlix,  33),  at  the  ripe  age  of  147 
years  (Gen.  xlvii,  28).  B.C.  1857.  His  body  was  em- 
balmed, carried  with  great  care  and  pomp  into  the  land 
of  Canaan,  and  deposited  with  his  fathers,  and  his  wife 
Leah,  in  the  cave  of  JIachpclah.  The  route  pursued  by 
this  funeral  procession  is  ingeniously  supposed  by  Dr. 
Kitto  {I'ict.  Ilitt.  of  Jews,  i,  136)  to  have  been  the  more 
circuitous  one  afterwards  taken  by  the  Israelites  by  the 
way  of  Moimt  Seir  and  across  the  Jordan,  the  object 
being  apparently  in  both  cases  the  fear  of  the  Philis- 
tines, who  lay  in  the  direct  route.  Dr.  Thomson  ob- 
jects to  this  as  an  unnecessary  deviation  (Luml  and 
Book,  ii,  385),  urging  that  the  Bethagla,  which  Jerome 
identities  with  the  Arca-Atad  or  Abel-mizraim  (q.  v.), 
as  the  scene  of  the  mourning  ceremonies,  laj'  near  Gaza; 
but  in  this  case  it  is  certainly  difficult  to"  explain  the 
constant  statement  that  tlie  spot  in  (question  was  situ- 
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ated  "  beyond  the  Jordan,"  as  it  clearly  implies  a  cross- 
ing of  the  river  liy  the  cavalcade. 

In  the  list  of  .Jacob's  lineal  descendants  given  in  Gen. 
xlvi,  8-27,  as  being  those  that  accompanied  him  on  his 
removal  to  Egypt,  there  is  evidence  that  the  list  was 
rather  made  up  to  the  time  of  his  decease,  or  perhaps 
even  somewhat  later  (see  Hengstenberg's  Pentateuch,  ii, 
290  sq.) ;  for  we  find  mentioned  not  only  numerous  sons 
(some  of  whom  will  appear  to  be  even  grandsons)  of 
Benjamin,  at  the  date  of  that  emigration  a  youth  (see 
xliv,  20,  80-34),  but  also  the  children  of  Pharez,  at  that 
time  a  mere  child  (comp.  xxxviii,  1).  See  Benjamin. 
There  has,  moreover,  been  experienced  considerable  dif- 
ficulty in  making  out  the  total  of  seventy  persons  there 
stated,  as  well  as  the  sum  of  sixty-six  included  in  it, 
and  likewise  the  aggregates  of  the  posterity  of  the  sev- 
eral wives  as  there  computed.  This  difficulty  is  further 
enhanced  by  the  number  seventj'-five  assigned  by  Ste- 
phen (Acts  vii,  14)  to  Jacob's  family  at  the  same  date. 
This  last  statement,  however,  cannot  be  disposed  of  in 
the  manner  frequently  adopted  by  including  the  wives 
of  Jacob  and  his  sons  (for  it  docs  not  appear  that  they 
are  at  all  referred  to,  and  it  is  probable  that  they  would 
have  swelled  the  number  more  largely  if  added),  but  is 
rather  to  be  regarded  as  a  quotation  made  (without  in- 
dorsing or  caring  to  discuss  its  accuracy)  from  the  Sept., 
which  gives  that  total  in  the  passage  in  Genesis,  but 
inconsistently  attributes  nine  sons  to  Joseph  in  place  of 
two.  Of  all  the  explanations  of  the  other  discrepancies, 
that  of  Dr.  Hales  is  perhaps  the  most  plausible  (A  naly- 
sis  of  Chronolofiy,  ii,  159),  but  it  has  the  insuperable  ob- 
jections of  including  Jacob  himself  among  the  number 
of  his  own  posterity,  and  of  not  conforming  to  the  meth- 
od of  enumeration  in  the  text.  A  comparison  of  Numb. 
xxvi,  8,  shows  that  the  name  of  Eliab,  the  son  of  Pallu 
and  grandson  of  Keuben,  has  been  accidentally  dropped 
from  the  list  in  question ;  this  restored,  the  whole,  with 
its  parallel  accounts,  maj^  be  adjusted  with  entire  har- 
mony, as  in  the  table  on  the  following  pages. 

The  example  of  Jacob  is  quoted  by  the  first  and  the 
last  of  the  minor  prophets.  Hosea,  in  the  latter  days 
of  the  kingdom,  seeks  (xii,  3, 4, 12)  to  convert  the  de- 
scendants of  Jacob  from  their  state  of  alienation  from 
God  by  recalling  to  their  memory  the  repeated  acts  of 
God's  favor  shown  to  their  ancestor.  Malachi  (i,  2) 
strengthens  the  desponding  hearts  of  the  returned  ex- 
iles by  assuring  them  that  the  love  which  God  bestow- 
ed upon  Jacob  was  not  withheld  from  them.  Besides 
the  frequent  mention  of  his  name  in  conjunction  with 
those  of  the  other  two  patriarchs,  there  are  distinct  ref- 
erences to  events  in  the  life  of  Jacob  in  four  books  of 
the  N.  T.  In  Kom.  ix,  11-13,  Paul  adduces  the  history 
of  Jacob's  birth  to  prove  that  the  favor  of  God  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  order  of  natural  descent.  In  Heb.  xii, 
16,  and  xi,  21,  the  transfer  of  the  birthright  and  Jacob's 
dying  benediction  are  referred  to.  His  vision  at  Bethel, 
and  his  possession  of  land  at  Shechem,  are  cited  in  John 
i,  51,  and  iv,  5, 12.  Stephen,  in  his  speech  (Acts  vii,  12, 
16),  mentions  the  famine  which  was  the  means  (tf  re- 
storing Jacob  to  his  lost  son  in  Egypt,  and  the  burial 
of  the  patriarch  in  Shechem. 

In  Jacob  may  be  traced  a  combination  of  the  quiet 
patience  of  his  father  with  the  acquisitiveness  which 
seems  to  have  marked  his  mother's  family ;  and  in  Esau, 
as  in  Ishmael,  the  migratory  and  independent  character 
of  Abraham  was  developed  into  the  enterprising  habits 
of  a  warlike  hunter-chief.  Jacob,  whose  history  occu- 
pies a  larger  space,  leaves  on  the  reader's  mind  a  less  fa- 
vorable impression  than  either  of  the  other  patriarchs 
with  whom  he  is  joined  in  equal  honor  in  the  N.  T. 
(Matt,  viii,  11).  But,  in  considering  his  character,  we 
must  bear  in  mind  that  we  know  not  what  limits  were 
set  in  those  days  to  the  knowledge  of  God  and  the  sanc- 
tifying inriuence  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  A  timid,  thought- 
ful boy  would  acquire  no  self-reliance  in  a  secluded 
home.  There  was  little  scope  for  the  exercise  of  intel- 
ligence, wide  sympathy,  generosit}-,  frankness.    Growing 
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up  a  stranger  to  the  great  joys  and  great  sorrows  of 
natural  life — deaths, and  wedlock, and  births;  inured  to 
caution  and  restraint  in  the  presence  of  a  more  vigorous 
brother;  secretly  stimulated  by  a  belief  that  God  de- 
signed for  him  some  superior  blessing,  Jacob  was  per- 
haps in  a  fair  way  to  become  a  narrow,  selfish,  deceitful, 
disappointed  man.  But,  after  dwelling  for  more  than 
lialf  a  lifetime  in  solitude,  he  is  driven  from  home  by 
the  provoked  hostility  of  his  more  powerful  brother. 
Then,  in  deep  and  bitter  sorrow,  the  outcast  begins  life 
afresh  long  after  youth  has  passed,  and  finds  himself 
brought  first  of  all  unexpectedly  into  that  close  personal 
communion  with  God  which  elevates  the  soul,  and  then 
into  that  enlarged  intercourse  with  men  which  is  capa- 
ble of  drawinix  <iut  all  the  better  feelings  of  human  na- 
ture. An  unseen  world  was  opened.  God  revived  and 
renewed  to  him  that  slumbering  promise,  over  wliich  he 
had  l)r<M)(le(l  fur  threescore  years  since  lie  had  learned  it 
ill  cliildhood  from  his  mother.  Angels  conversed  with 
him.  (iradually  he  felt  more  and  more  the  watchful 
care  of  an  ever-present  spiritual  Father.  Face  to  face 
he  wTestled  with  the  representative  of  the  Almighty. 
Ami  s(i.  i\  en  I  liiiiiL;h  the  moral  consequences  of  his  early 
traii-uK-^inii-.  liiiiig  about  him,  and  saddened  him  with 
adeep  kii(i\vli(l:j;c  of  all  the  evil  of  treachery  and  duuies- 
tic  envy,  and  partial  judgment,  and  filial  disobeilienee. 
yet  the  increasing  revelations  of  (Jdd  eiiligliteiieil  the 
old  age  of  the  patriarch;  and  at  last  the  timid  "snii- 
planter,"  the  man  of  subtle  devices,  waiting  for  the  sal- 
vation of  Jehovah,  dies  the  "  soldier  of  (iod,"  uttering 
the  messages  of  (iod  to  his  remote  posterity.  (See  Nie- 
mcyer,  Chanikt.  ii.  2(;0  sq. ;  Stanley,  Jeicish  Church,  i,  58 
sq.)  For  retlections  on  various  incidents  in  Jacob's  hfe, 
see  Rp.  Hall's  ('oufimplations,  bk.  iii;  Blunt,  Hist,  nf  Ja- 
cob (Lond.  1H.'}2,  1800). 

JIany  Kabbinical  legends  concerning  Jacob  may  be 
found  in  Eisenmen<jer's  /•.'/(/.  Jiidailh..  and  in  the  Jo-iisn- 
kniTargum.  (See  also  Otho, /.ex. /("uM.  p.  280 ;  Hambur- 


ger, Talmud.  Worterb.  s.  v.).  In  the  Koran  he  is  often 
mentioned  in  conjunction  with  the  other  two  patriarchs 
(chap,  ii,  and  elsewhere).     See  Mohajimedanism. 

JACOB  also  occurs  in  certain  poetical  and  conven- 
tional phrases,  borrowed  from  the  relations  of  the  patri- 
arch to  the  theocracy  and  state.  "  God  of  Jacob," 
2p?.!'  ■'■!7''^  (Exod.  iii,  6;  iv,  5;  2  Sam.  xxiii,  1;  Psa, 
XX,  2;  Isa.  ii,  3);  or  simply  "Jacob"  (Psa.  xxiv,  6, 
where  the  term  "^n'^X  appears  to  have  fallen  out  of  the 
text);  also  "mighty  One  of  Jacob,"  3py;;i  -l^nx  (Psa. 
cxxxii,  2),  are  titles  of  Jehovah  as  the  national  deity. 
"  Jacob"  frequently  stands  for  his  posteritj'  or  the  Isra- 
elitish  people ;  but  poetically  chiefiy,  "  house  of  Jacob," 
ip"^  rr^S  (Exod.  xix,  3;  Isa.  ii,  5,  6;  viii,  17;  Amos 
iii,  13;  ix,  8;  Mic.  ii,  7;  Obad.  17, 18),  "  seed  of  Jacob," 
2p?.!'  y'^.T  (Isa.  xlv,  19;  Jer.  xxxiii,  26),  "sons  of  Ja- 
cob," 2pS'^  "^33  (1  Kings  xviii,  37;  Mai.  iii,  6),  "con- 
gregation of  Jacob"  SpS'^  ^^r'p  (Deut.  xxxiii,  4), 
and  simply  "Jacob,"  '^p'J^  (Numb,  xxiii,  7,  10,  21,  23; 
xxiv,  5, 17, 19;  Deut.  xxxii,  9 ;  xxxiii,  10;  Psa.  xiv,  7, 
1 1 ;  xliv,  5 ;  Isa.  xxvii,  6,  9 ;  Jer.  x,  25 ;  xxxi,  1 1 ;  Amos 
vi,  8;  vii,  2;  viii,  7),  all  put  for  the  house  or  family  of 
Jacob;  whence  the  expression  "in  Jacob,"  3py^3  (Gen. 
xlix.  7  ;  Lam.  ii,  3),  i.  e.  among  the  Jewish  people.  Very 
generall}-  the  name  is  used  for  the  people  as  an  individ- 
ual, and  with  the  epithets  appropriate  to  their  patriar- 
chal progenitor,  e.  g.  "  Jacob,  my  servant"  (Isa.  xliv,  1 ; 
xlv,  4;  xlviii,  20;  Jer.  xxx,  10;  xlvi.  27,  28),  "Jacob, 
thy  (Edom's)  brother"  (Obad.  10).  In  like  manner  with 
the  term  Israel,  "  Jacob"  is  even  spoken  of  the  kingdom 
of  Ephraim,  which  had  arrogated  to  itself  the  title  prop- 
er only  to  the  entire  nation  (Isa.  ix,  7 ;  xvii,  4 ;  Mic.  i, 
5;  Hos.  X,  11 ;  xii,  3) ;  and,  after  the  destruction  of  the 
northern  kingdom,  the  same  expression  is  employed  of 
the  remaming  kingdom  of  Judah  (Nah.  ii,  3;  Obad.  18). 
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— Geseniui?.  See  Isham,  Discriminative  uses  of  ^' Jacob" 
and  ''  Israel"  (Lond.  1854).     Comp.  Iskakl. 

JACOB'S  WELL  (7r>/y/)  rov  'Ifl(cw/3),  on  the  curb 
c.f  which  Christ  sat  down  during  his  interview  with  the 
Samaritan  woman  of  Sychar  (John  iv,  6).  It  was  a 
deep  spring  (ver.  11)  in  the  A'icinity  of  Shechem,  near 
the  road  from  Jerusalem,  probably  so  called  from  having 
been  dug  by  the  patriarch  Jacob  (ver.  8, 28)  when  dwell- 
ing in  this  neighborhood  (Gen.  xxxiii,  18).  It  is  still 
kno^vn  by  the  same  title,  about  half  a  mile  south-east 
of  Nablfts  (Robinson's  Researches,  iii,  112),  at  the  foot 
of  Jlount  Gerizim  (Arvieux,  ii,  66 ;  Schubert,  iii,  136). 
It  is  bored  through  the  solid  rock,  and  kept  covered 
with  a  stone  bj'  the  Arabs  (see  Hackett's  Illustrations, 
p.  199  sq.).  It  is  thus  described  by  Porter  in  Murray's 
Handbook  for  Syria,  ii,  340 :  "  Formerly  there  was  a 
stpiare  hole  opening  into  a  carefully  built  vaulted  cham- 
ber, about  ten  feet  square,  in  the  tloor  of  which  was  the 
true  mouth  of  the  well.  Now  a  portion  of  the  vault  has 
fallen  and  completely  covered  up  the  mouth,  so  that 
nothing  can  be  seen  but  a  shallow  pit,  half  filled  with 
stones  and  rubbish."  Dr.  Wilson  (Lands  of  the  Bible,  ii, 
57)  carefully  measured  the  well,  and  found  it  nine  feet 
in  diameter,  and  seventy-five  feet  deep.  It  was  proba- 
bly much  deeper  in  ancient  times,  as  there  are  signs  of 
considerable  accumulation  of  stones  and  rubbish  below 
its  present  bottom ;  andMaundrell  (March  24)  saj's  that 
in  his  time  it  was  thirty-five  yards,  or  one  hundred  and 
five  feet  deep.  It  contains  at  times  a  few  feet  of  wa- 
ter, but  at  others  it  is  quite  dry.  Over  the  well  there 
formerly  stood  a  large  church,  built  in  the  4th  century, 
but  probably  destroyed  before  tlie  time  of  the  Crusades, 
as  Saiwulf  (p.  45)  and  Phocas  do  not  mention  it.  Its 
remains  are  just  above  the  well,  towards  tlie  south-west, 
merely  a  shapeless  mass  of  ruins,  among  which  are  seen 
fragments  of  gray  granite  columns  still  retaining  their 
ancient  polish  (Robinson's  Biblical  Researches,  iii,  132). 
(For  older  descriptions,  see  Hamesveld,  ii,  396  sq.)  See 
Shecheji. 

2.  Jacob  ('Iaicw/3)  was  the  name  of  the  father  of  Jo- 
seph, the  husband  of  the  Virgin  Mary  (JIatt.  i,  15,  13). 
B.C.  ante  40.     See  Mary. 

Jacob  OF  Edessa  (so  called  after  the  name  of  his 
residence),  one  of  the  most  celebrated  Syrian  writers 
and  theologians,  flourished  in  the  second  half  of  the  7th 
century.  He  was  born  in  the  village  of  Indaba  (in  An- 
tioch),  and  in  early  life  entered  the  monastic  order. 
About  the  year  651  he  was  appointed  bishop  of  Edessa; 
but  his  zeal  for  the  cause  of  the  Church  often  led  him 
astray,  and  he  made  many  enemies  among  the  clergy, 
and  finally  resigned  the  episcopal  dignity,  retiring  to  a 
life  of  seclusion  in  a  monastery  at  Toledo.  He  now  be- 
gan an  extended  study  of  the  Sjo-iac  Version  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  made  many  valuable  corrections  and 
annotations,  of  which  parts  still  remain  to  us  (compare 
Sj'lvestre  de  Sacy,  in  Eichhorn's  Biblioth.  d.  bibl.  Utter. 
viii,  571  sq. ;  Notices  et  extraits  des  Jf,SS.  iv,  648  sq. ; 
Eichhorn,  Bibl.  d.  bibl.  Lit.  ii,  270 ;  the  same,  Junl.  in  d. 
A .  T.  ii,  §  260  sq.).  After  the  decease  of  his  successor 
at  Edessa  lie  was  invited  to  reassume  the  (Uities  of  the 
bishopric,  but  he  died  while  on  his  journey,  June  5,  708. 
Jacob  of  Edessa  was  a  zealous  advocate  of  JMonophysi- 
tism,  and  he  is  greatly  revered  by  the  Jacobites  (q.  v.), 
while  he  is  highly  esteemed  also  by  the  Maronites.  He 
was  distinguished  for  his  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
Syriac,  Hebrew,  and  Greek,  and  translated  a  number  of 
Greek  works  into  Syriac,  a  task  which  he  so  ably  dis- 
charged that  he  was  honored  with  the  surname  of  "  in- 
terpreter of  the  books"  (in  the  Sj-riac,  sarST  X3]ri^Sp). 
He  wTote  commentaries  and  scholia  on  the  O.  T.  and  N. 
T.,  of  whicli  extracts  are  contained  in  the  works  of 
Ephraem  (comp.  Assemani,  Biblioth.  Orient,  i,  476  sq.). 
See  Herzog,  Real-£nc>/Hopadie,  vi,  379  sq. ;  Ilalle  Ency- 
klopddie,  2'd  sect,  xiii,'  165-1 67.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Jacob  OF  HuxGARV,  surnamed  the  ^^aster,  a  fa- 
natic and  adventiu-er,  and  the  chief  of  tlic  Pastoureaux 


or  Shepherds,  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  native  of 
Hungary,  though  nothing  definite  is  known  as  to  his 
origin.  In  his  youth  he  joined  the  Cistercian  order, 
but  is  said  to  have  afterwards  embraced  Islamism  :  this, 
however,  is  a  matter  of  doubt,  some  even  reversing  the 
order  of  his  conversion  from  one  faith  to  the  other.  He 
was  also  represented  as  having  learned  the  occult  arts 
from  the  Moors  of  Spain,  and  also  as  having  been  a  traitor 
to  France.  At  any  rate,  we  find  him  at  Easter,  A.D.  1251, 
heading  a  popular  movement  in  favor  of  king  St.  Louis, 
then  a  prisoner  at  Cajsarea.  The  king,  apparently  for- 
saken by  the  nobility  and  clergy,  was  the  idol  of  the 
people.  Jacob  travelled  througli  the  provinces,  preach- 
ing a  crusade  in  which  none  but  the  poor  and  lowly 
should  take  part,  God  having  forsaken  the  opulent  and 
the  great  on  account  of  their  pride,  and  the  clergy  on 
account  of  their  licentiousness.  He  claimed  to  have 
visions,  to  have  received  a  direct  message  from  the  Vir- 
gin, etc.  "  He  was  an  aged  man,"  gays  Milman,  "  with 
a  long  beard,  and  pale,  emaciated  face;  he  spoke  Latin, 
French,  and  German  -with  the  same  fluent  persuasive- 
ness; he  preached  without  authority  of  pope  or  prelate." 
The  eloquence  of  the  Master  of  Hungary  stirred  the 
lowest  depths  of  society.  The  shepherds,  the  iieasants, 
left  their  flocks,  their  stalls,  their  fields,  their  ). loughs; 
in  vain  friends,  parents,  wives  remonstrated  ;  tlicy  took 
no  thought  of  sustenance.  So,  drawing  men  after  him 
"  as  the  loadstone  draws  the  iron,"  he  soon  had  a  large 
number  of  followers,  who  received  the  name  of  Pastou- 
rcls  or  Pastoureaux,  from  the  fact  that  the  first  and  the 
most  of  his  followers  were  shepherds  or  peasants.  Both 
the  magistrates  and  queen  Blanche,  thinking  they 
might  become  instrumental  in  securing  the  liberation 
of  the  king,  encouraged  them  for  a  time.  Soon,  how- 
ever, their  ranks  were  swelled  by  a  number  of  vagrants, 
thieves,  highwaj^men,  and  all  the  scum  of  the  popula- 
tion, attracted  by  the  prospect  of  spoils.  They  had 
started  from  Flanders  in  the  direction  of  Paris,  and  when 
they  reached  Amiens  they  numbered  30,000.  These 
recruits  wore  daggers,  swords,  battle-axes,  and'  all  the 
implements  of  warfare.  Received  and  entertained  by 
the  citizens  of  Amiens,  they  gained  new  adherents,  and 
their  number  swelled  to  50,000,  and  on  their  arriwil  at 
the  gates  of  Paris  they  were  a  formidable  band  of  10(1,0(10 
armed  meh.  Sismondi  says:  '"Their  hatred  of  the 
priests  was  as  great  as  their  hatred  of  the  infidels.  They 
had  preachers  who  never  had  been  ordained;  their 
teachings  were  far  from  orthodox,  and  they  assumed 
the  riglit  of  setting  aside  ecclesiastical  discipline ;  they 
granted  divorces,  and  permitted  marriages  which  the 
priests  denounced  as  contrary  to  the  canons."  They 
were  especially  bitter  against  the  monastic  orders,  and 
a  number  of  monks  were  murdered  by  them.  The  au- 
thorities began  to  regret  having  encouraged  them ;  yet 
they  were  allowed  to  enter  Paris,  and  Jacob  went  so  far 
as  to  officiate  publicly  in  the  church  of  St.  Eustache. 
Several  murders  marked  their  stay  in  the  capital.  Find- 
ing his  forces  considerably  increased,  Jacob  divided 
them  into  several  bands,  under  pretense  of  embarking 
them  at  different  points  for  the  Holy  Land.  One  of 
these  bands  went  to  Orleans,  whore  they  massacred  all 
the  priests  and  monks  they  could  find ;  and  thence  to 
Bourges,  where,  the  priests  carefully  keeping  out  of  the 
way,  they  attacked  the  Jews,  demolishing  their  syna- 
gogues and  plundering  their  houses.  Eifective  meas- 
ures were  at  last  taken  to  put  a  stop  to  these  excesses. 
They  were  excommunicated  bj-  the  Church,  and  the 
authorities  invited  the  people  to  arm  against  and  war 
on  them.  Jacob  was  still  in  the  capital.  One  day,  by 
order  of  the  queen,  an  executioner  mingled  with  the 
crowd  who  surrounded  him,  and,  while  he  was  preach- 
ing, cut  off  his  head  with  a  single  blow  of  the  axe.  At 
the  same  time,  a  inimber  of  knights  charged  on  his  fol- 
lowers, who  were  dispersed.  The  other  bands  met  with 
the  same  fate,  and  an  end  was  put  at  the  .same  time  to 
the  depredations  and  to  the  sect.  See  IMatthew  Paris, 
Hist.  Anglice;  Guillaume  de  Nangis,  Chron.  in  Sjncil.; 
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Matthew  of  Westminster, //w/orw ;  Chron.de  Sf.Denys; 
Sismondi,  Hist,  des  Fmnfctu,  vii,  475  sq. ;  Dufey,  JJicf. 
de  la  Conversation,  article  I'astoureaux ;  Hoefer,  Nouv. 
Biog.  Gmerale,  xxvi,  1G7  sq. ;  Milman,  Latin  Christian- 
ity, vi,  57  sq. ;  Semler,  Versuch  e.  Kirchemjesch.  i,  545  sq. 
(J.H.W.) 

Jacob  OF  JiJTERBOCK  (oT  Jacobus  Cisterciensis,  etc.) 
Avas  bum  at  Jliterbock  about  1383.  When  yet  quite 
vouniT  lie  entered  the  Cistercian  monastery  De  Paru- 
diso  situated  in  Toland,  and  afterwards  went  to  Cracow 
to  i>rociirc  the  doctorate.  Distinguished  for  scholarship 
and  piety,  he  soon  became  the  acknowledged  leader 
among  his  fellow  monks,  and  Avas  finally  elected  abbot 
of  his  convent.  Some  time  after  he  removed  to  Prague, 
but,  growing  dissatisfied  with  the  many  failings  of  men 
who  professed  to  have  quitted  the  world  to  seek  an  alli- 
ance with  God,  but  who,  in  truth,  had  only  entered  the 
monastic  order  because  it  was  the  road  to  distinction,  he 
advocated  a  reform  of  the  Church,  and  at  one  time  even 
fostered  the  thought  of  forsaking  the  monastic  life  alto- 
gether. He  changed  to  the  Carthusian  order,  removed 
to  one  of  their  monasteries  at  Erfurt,  was  here  also 
greatly  beloved  for  his  superior  abilities,  and  became 
prior  of  the  monaster^-.  He  died  in  lC4o.  Jacob  of  Jli- 
terbock may  be  justly  regarded  an  associate  of  the  mys- 
tics of  the  14th  century,  and  virtually  a  forerunner  of  the 
Keformation — one  of  the  Johns  preparing  the  Avay  for 
Luther.  Characteristic  of  his  efforts  for  a  reformatory 
movement  are  his  Sermones  notahiles  etformales  de  tem- 
pore et  de  Sanctis : — Lihelli  tres  de  arte  cuixmdi  vilia  (in 
Joh.  Wesseli  OpjJ.,  Amst.  1617)  : — Liher  de  reritate  dicen- 
da: — Tract,  de  causis  multariim  passionum  (in  Pezelii 
Bihliotli.  uscet.  vii)  : — De  indulgentiis : — De  negligentia 
Prcelatorum  (in  Walch,  Monum.  med.  wr.  ii,  Fasc.  1)  : — 
Dc  septeni  ecclesim  statibus  opuscidum  (Walch,  Fasc.  2). 
Especially  in  the  last  work  he  declares  that  a  reform 
(if  the  Church  could  only  be  effected  by  subjecting  the 
whole  clergy,  from  the  pope  downward,  to  a  thorough 
change.  He  vehemently  opposed  the  absolute  power  of 
the  papal  chair,  the  right  of  the  pope  to  control  the 
coiuicils,  and  naturally  enough  denied  the  infallibility 
of  the  so-called  "  vicar  of  Christ."  See  Ullmann,  Re- 
formers before  the  Reformation,  i,  208,  250 ;  Trithemii 
Catal.  illitstr.  virorum,  i ;  Herzog,  Real-Encyklvp.  vi,  380, 
381  ;  Jiibliotheca  Sacra,  i,  434  sq. 

Jacob  OF  London,  a  Jewish  Rabbi  who  flourished 
in  England  at  the  opening  of  the  13th  century,  was  ap- 
pointed by  king  John,  at  the  commencement  of  his 
reign,  when  yet  friendly  to  the  Jews,  and  uninfluenced 
by  the  diabolical  exertions  of  the  Koman  prelate  Ste- 
phen Langton,  as  chief  Rabbi  of  England  ("  presbytera- 
tus  omnium  Judteorum  totius  Angli;e").  Jacob  was  a 
man  of  great  learning,  especially  conversant  with  Jew- 
ish tradition,  and  held  in  high  esteem  by  Jews  and  Gen- 
tiles. Even  the  king  hesitated  not  to  call  him  fiis  dear 
friend  ("dilectus  et  familiaris  noster").  Unfortunately, 
we  have  no  knowledge  of  any  of  his  literary  ]ir<)duc- 
tions,  which,  by  a  man  of  his  abilities,  must  have  been 
valualde,  especially  as  an  index  to  the  history  of  the 
JpAvs  in  England  under  king  John.  See  Griitz,  Gesch.  d. 
Judiu,  vii,  IG.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Jacob  or  Mies  {Jacobus  de  MUn,  also  called,  on 
account  of  his  small  stature,  Jacobellus,  i.  e.  Jacob  the 
Sliort),  one  of  the  most  iiromincnt  figures  in  the  polem- 
ical controversy  inaugurated  by  Huss,  was  born  about 
the  second  half  of  the  14th  century,  at  Misa,  in  Bohe- 
mia. He  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Prague, 
and  then  became  priest  at  Trina,  and  ultimately  at 
Prague.  At  the  instigation  of  Petrus  Dresdensis,  the 
Waldensian,  he  was  led  to  inquire  into  the  antiquity 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  mode  of  administering  the  sac- 
rament, and,  after  a  careful  study  of  the  writings  of 
the  early  Church,  became  convinced  that  the  Roman 
Church  had  no  right  or  authority  to  deprive  the  laity  of 
the  cup,  and  by  his  tongue  and  by  his  pen  he  preached 
against  the  malpractice,  himself  also  deviating  from  the 


usage,  and  administering  the  cup  to  the  laity.  Excom- 
municated by  the  archbishop  of  Prague,  he  chaUenged 
the  university  authorities  to  refute  his  arguments,  and 
further  defended  his  course  by  his  pen  :  Vindicice  scu 
Rejjlicatt.  contra  Andreas  Brodam.  The  approbation 
which  his  course  received  from  the  people  seemed  rath- 
er serious  to  the  Council  of  Constance,  just  then  in  ses- 
sion, and  every  effort  was  made  to  refute  Jacob  of  Mies, 
But  soon  Huss  also  came  forward,  and  declared  that  the 
early  fathers  had  been  taught  by  the  disciples  that 
Christ  desired  both  the  wine  and  the  bread  to  be  given 
to  the  laity,  and  when  arraigned  as  a  heretic  before  the 
bar  of  the  council,  he  still  continued  to  reiterate  his  for- 
mer statements  (compare  Hist,  et  Monum.  J.  Bus  utque 
Hiei-on.  Pragemis,  Norimb.  1715,  i,  52  sq. ;  V.  d.  Hardt, 
Magnum  (ecumenicum  Constantiense  Coimlium,  etc.,  iv, 
291).  Jacob  of  Mies,  thus  encouraged  by  the  attitude 
of  Huss,  a  classmate  of  his  at  the  imiversity,  more 
vigorously  than  ever  defended  his  position,  and  sought 
further  to  prove  the  accuracy  of  his  statements  in  Dem,- 
onst ratio  per  testimonia  Scrip  turm  patrum  atque  docto- 
runi  communicationem  calicis  in  plebe  Christiana  esse  ne- 
cessarium  (in  V.  d.  Hardt,  iii,  804  sq.).  Of  course  his 
opponents  could  not  long  continue  in  silence,  and  they 
naturally,  though  awkwardly  enough,  endeavored  to  re- 
fute him  by  proofs  from  the  Bible  and  the  Church  fa- 
thers. Perhaps  the  most  able,  i.  e.  the  most  ridiculous 
of  all,  and  the  most  vehement  of  the  opposition  docu- 
ments, was  an  anonymous  Epistola  Elenchtica  (in  V.  d. 
Hardt).  There  \vere  even  some  who  attempted  to  prove 
that  the  deprivation  of  the  cup  had  its  sanction  in  the 
Old-Test.  Scriptures !  Thereupon  the  council  convened 
at  Constance  (the  13th  session,  June  15, 1415)  again  con- 
demned the  course  of  Jacob  of  Mies,  although  it  virtu- 
ally admitted  all  that  he  claimed  for  the  laity  (see  Giese- 
ler,  Kirchen  Gesch.  H,  ii,  227  sq.,  in  the  4tli  edit.).  Ja- 
cob again  defended  his  course  by  an  Apologia  pro  com~ 
munione  plebis,  which  was  replied  to  by  the  celebrated 
Gerson  in  his  Cone.  publ.  causam  J.  de  Misa  et  Bohemo- 
ritm  quoad  communionis  laicalis  sub  utraque  specie  neces- 
sitatem  uberius  discutiendi.  Notwithstanding  the  fre- 
quent denunciations  of  his  course,  he  continued  to  hold 
his  parish,  and  even  took  up  his  pen  in  behalf  of  many 
other  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  Romanists.  Thus  he 
opposed  the  Waldensians  on  the  doctrine  of  purgatory 
and  the  mass,  in  De  purgatorio  animm  post  mortem 
(in  Walch,  Monum.  medii  avi,  i,  fasc.  iii,  p.  1  sq.).  He 
also  wrote  De  juramento,  de  antichristo,  and  prepared 
a  translation  of  the  works  of  ^\'ycliffe.  He  died  at 
Prague,  Aug.  9, 1429.  The  result  of  the  controversy  on 
the  cup  resulted,  as  is  well  known,  in  a  triumph  for  Ja- 
cob of  Mies  and  for  Huss.  See  Martini,  Diss,  de  J.  de 
Misa,  etc.,  jirimo  Eucharist.  Calicis  per  eccles.  Boh.  vin- 
dice  (Altdorf,  1753,  4to) ;  Spittler,  Gesch.  d.  Kelchs  i.  heil. 
A  beiulmahl,  p.  49  sq. ;  Schrcickh,  Kirchengesch.  xxxiii, 
332  sq. ;  Herzog,  Reul-Encyklopddie,  vi,  394  sq. ;  Gillett, 
Life  of  Huss  (1871,  2  vols.  8vo).     (J.  H.  W.) 

Jacob  OF  NisiBis  (often  surnamed  Jacob  the  Greaf), 
the  instructor  of  Ephraem  the  Syrian,  and  a  relative  of 
Gregory  the  illuminator,  floui-ished  as  bishop  of  Nisibis 
(Zoba)"in  the  first  half  of  the  4th  century.  The  little 
that  is  known  of  him  makes  him  out  to  have  been  a 
man  "  distinguished  for  ascetic  holiness  and  for  mirac- 
ulous works,"  clothed,  of  course,  like  many  of  the  early 
characters,  in  such  a  mj^thical  dress  that  the  character 
is  often  placed  in  a  most  ridiculous  light  (comp.  Stan- 
ley, Eastern  Church,  p.  193).  In  his  early  life  he  "  sjjent 
many  years  as  a  hermit  in  forests  and  caves,  and  lived 
like  a  wild  beast  on  roots  and  leaves,"  clothed  in  a  rough 
goat's-hair  cloak ;  and  this  dress  and  mode  of  life  he  is 
said  to  have  continued  even  after  he  became  bishop  of 
Nisibis.  That  he  enjoyed  the  confidence  and  esteem  of 
his  contemporaries  is  evinced  by  the  fact  that  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Coimcil  of  Nicrea  (Assemani,  Bibl.  Or.  i, 
1G9;  iii,  587),  and  by  the  distinction  which  he  received 
at  the  hand  of  the  emperor,  who  called  him  one  of  the 
three  pillars  of  the  world  (comp.  Schaff,  Ch.  History,  iii. 
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269).     He  died  about  338.     As  a  writer,  Jacob  of  Nisi-  |  third  he  returns  to  the  East,  and,  beginning  with  the 


bis  hartlly  gained  distinction;  his  authorship  is  even 
questioned  by  many.  A  number  of  works  are  attributed 
to  him,  but  under  his  name  are  preserved  only  an  Ar- 
menian translation  of  a  letter  to  the  bishops  of  Seleucia 
and  eighteen  sermons,  of  which  a  copy  was  i>repared  by 
direction  of  Assemani  for  th«  Vatican  {liibl.  Or.  i,  557 
sq.,  632).  An  edition,  with  a  Latin  translation  and 
notes,  was  prepared  and  published  by  cardmal  ^VntoneUi 
(1756,  folio;  Venice,  1765;  Const.  1824).  See,  besides 
Schatf  and  Stanley,  Neumann,  Gesch.  d.  A  rmen.  Lit.  p. 
18  sq.;  Biographie  Universdle,  art.  Jacques  de  Nisibe; 
Herzog,  Real-Encyklopddie,  vi,  396.     (J.  H-AV^) 

Jacob  OF  SarOg,  a  celebrated  wn-iter  and  teacher 
of  the  S\-rian  Church,  was  born  at  Curtanura,  on  the 
Euphrates,  in  452.  He  was  made  a  presbyter  in  503, 
and  attained  the  distinction  of  bishop  in  519.  lie 
was  honored  by  the  surname  of  "  doctor"  (S\t.  Mal- 
pdnct),  and  by  that  of  "the  universal"  (Syr.  Tibdita). 
He  was  the  author  of  an  innumerable  number  of  works. 
Thus  no  less  than  763  homilies  in  verse  are  attributed 
to  him  (of  which  Barhebrreus  had  182),  besides  exposi- 
tions, an  anaphora,  a  form  of  baptism,  hymns,  and  let- 
ters. But  evidently  many  works  are  falsely  attributed 
to  him,  as  Assemani  {Bibl.  Orient,  ii,  332)  has  proved. 
Many  of  his  writings  are  preserved  in  the  Vatican.  He 
died  at  Sarug  Nov.  29,  521.  The  Jacobites  and  IMaron- 
ites  both  commemorate  him,  and  the  former  hold  him, 
with  many  other  orthodox  teachers,  m  great  reverence, 
although  it  cannot  be  proved  that  he  in  the  least  devi- 
ated from  the  orthodox  course.  He  certainly  reproached 
Nestorius.  His  expositions  are  still  used  in  the  Syrian 
chiu-ches  at  public  worship,  and  have  also  been  translated 
into  Arabic.  Several  of  his  hymns  are  contamed  in  the 
Brev.ferile  Syr.  and  in  the  Offic.  Domiii.  (Rome,  1787). 
A  poetic  eulogy  -which  he  pronounced  on  Simeon  the  Sty- 
lite  has  been  translated  into  German  by  Zingerle  (in  his 
Leben  und  Wirken  des  heil.  Simeon  Stylites,  Innsbr.  1855, 
8vo,  p.  279-298).  See  Etheridge,  Syr.  Churches  (Lond. 
1846,  12mo),  p.  241  sq. ;  Herzog,  Real-Encyklojicidie,  vi, 
397. 

Jacob  OF  ViTRY  (Jacobus  de  Vitriaco,  or  Jacobus 
Vitriacus),  so  named  after  his  native  place,  was  born  in 
the  second  half  of  the  12th  century.  He  was  a  pres- 
byter at  the  village  of  iVrgenteuil,  near  Paris,  when, 
attracted  by  the  celebrated  sanctity  of  Jlaria  of  Og- 
nies,  he  removed  to  her  place  of  residence,  the  diocese 
of  Liege.  She  received  him  kindly,  and  influenced  him 
to  take  a  position  in  the  diocese.  At  the  request  of  the 
pope  he  began  preaching  against  the  Albigenses,  and 
finally  devoted  himself  to  the  interests  of  the  sacred  tomb 
at  Jerusalem,  travelling  through  France  to  levy  contri- 
butions. While  thus  engaged  he  was  elected  bishop  of 
Acre,  and  at  the  request  of  pope  Honorius  HI  went  to 
the  Holy  Land.  He  there  performed  a  noble  work: 
among  other  thmgs,  he  provided  for  the  children  of  the 
Saracens  whom  the  Christians  had  taken,  baptized 
them,  and  intrusted  them  to  the  care  of  pious  Christian 
women.  After  the  retirement  of  the  Christians  from 
Damietta,  he  resigned  in  1225  the  episcopal  office,  and 
returned  to  Ognies.  In  1229  pope  Gregorj-  IX  appoint- 
ed him  cardmal  and  papal  legate  of  France,  Brabant, 
and  the  Holy  Land.  He  died  at  Eome  JMay  1,  1240. 
The  writings  of  Jacob  de  Vitry  are  valuable.  He  prof- 
ited greatly  by  his  stay  in  the  Holy  Land,  gathering 
much  of  the  material  necessary  for  the  preparation  of 
his  principal  work,  the  Historia  Orientalis,  generally  en- 
titled History  of  Jerusalem,  published  entire  as  "Cura 
Andrere  Hoji  Brugensis"  (1597) ;  also  by  IMartene  and  Du- 
rand,  Thesaur.  nov.  Anecdotorum,  t.  iii  (Par.  1717).  This 
work  of  Jacob  de  Vitry  is  di\-ided  into  three  parts.  The 
first  contains  the  history  (this  as  well  as  the  others  are 
mainly  ecclesiastical)  of  Jerusalem  in  brief;  the  second, 
a  short  review  of  the  historj'  of  the  West,  pajnng  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  history  of  the  different  Church 
orders,  and  the  extent  and  value  of  pilgrimages ;  in  the 
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(ieneral  Lateran  Council,  closes  with  the  surrender  of 
Damietta.  This  last  part  of  the  work  does  not  seem  to 
be  the  production  of  Jacob,  but,  in  aU  probability,  was 
written  by  some  other  hand,  to  add  to  the  completeness 
of  the  work.  Ceillier,  however,  attributes  the  whole 
work  to  Jacob,  and  defends  his  view  by  stating,  in  com- 
mendation of  part  third,  "L'auteur  avait  vu  de  ses  yeiix 
ce  qu'il  raconte"  (in  accordance  with  the  statement  in 
the  preface  of  the  work,  p.  1048).  This  work  has  been 
translated  into  French,  and  inserted  in  the  Collection  des 
memoires  relatifs  a  I'liistoire  de  France,  torn.  xxii.  His 
letters  are  also  of  great  importance  to  the  historian : 
Jacobi  de  Vitriaco  epistola  mlssa  in  Lotharinr/iam  de 
capitione  Damiatcn  (published  by  Bongarsius  in  the  first 
part  of  the  Gesta  Dei  per  Francos'),  and  Ejusdem  einstolce 
quatuor  ad  Honorium  III  Papam  (in  Martenc  and  Du- 
rand's  above-named  work,  and  same  volume) ;  a  life  of 
the  celebrated  St.  Mary  of  Ognies;  and  sermons  on  the 
Gospels  and  Epistles,  of  which  a  portion  was  published 
at  Antwerp  in  1575.  See  Ceillier,  Hist,  des  A  uteurs  Sa- 
cres,  xiii,  537  sq. ;  Bibliotheca  Belyica,  i,  542 ;  Herzog, 
Real-Encyklopadie,  vi,  398.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Jacob  DE  VoRAGiNE,  archbishop  of  Genoa,  and  au- 
thor of  the  Legenda  aurea,  was  born  at  Viraggio,  near 
Genoa,  in  1230.  He  joined  the  preaching  friars  at  Ge- 
noa in  1244,  and  became  provincial  of  the  order  for  Lom- 
bardy  in  1267.  For  services  rendered  to  the  Church 
and  to  his  order  in  different  circumstances,  he  was  final- 
ly made  archbishop  of  Genoa  in  1292,  and  died  in  1298. 
His  reputation  rests  exclusively  on  a  compilation  of  le- 
gends which  he  wTote  mider  the  title  of  Legenda  Sanc- 
torum, or  Legenda  aurea  (also  known  as  the  Historia 
L^ongobardica,  on  account  of  a  short  Lombard  chron- 
icle it  contains,  attached  to  the  life  of  pope  Pelagius). 
The  work  consists  of  a  series  of  fancif'id  biographies, 
some  compiled  from  older  works,  others  merely  made  up 
of  the  traditions  current  among  the  people  and  in  con- 
vents, aiany  of  the  elements  of  these  biographies  are 
taken  from  apocrj-phal  Gospels,  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
and  martyrologies,  and  are  to  be  found  in  other  anterior 
and  contemporary  works,  such  as  the  Passional,  the  le- 
gends of  INIary,  etc.  Some  of  them  are  inventions  of 
the  ]\Iiddle  Ages,  and  show  how  quickly  fables  become 
mixed  up  with  history :  such  are  the  lives  of  Dominic 
and  of  Francis  of  Assisi.  These  legends  are,  moreover, 
entirely  devoid  of  poetic  beauty,  that  redeeming  feature 
of  many  works  of  this  kind.  Jacob  was  a  mere  com- 
piler and  chronicler,  wthout  taste  and  wthout  talent ;  a 
specimen  of  his  coarseness  is  to  be  found  in  what  he  re- 
lates of  Vespasian  in  his  life  of  the  apostle  James.  The 
only  original  part  of  the  work  is  the  preface  or  introduc- 
tion to  the  life  of  each  saint,  in  v>-hich  Jacob  attempts 
to  give  an  explanation  of  the  meaning  of  their  names , 
and  these  explanations  consist  in  wonderfid  etymologies 
and  wild  speculations,  such  as  could  be  expected  from 
an  ignorant  monk  unacquainted  with  either  tireek  or 
Hebrew.  The  work  was  soon  esteemed  at  its  just  value. 
The  superior  of  the  order,  Berengarius  de  Landora,  sub- 
sequently archbishop  of  Compostella  (f  1330),  commis- 
sioned Bernardus  Guidonis,  afterwards  bishop  of  Lodeve 
(t  1331),  to  v.Tite  a  life  of  the  saints  from  authentic 
sources.  Bernardus,  who  was  a  zealous  historian,  set  to 
work  and  produced  a  Speculum  sanctorum  in  four  vol- 
umes. This,  however,  did  not  meet  with  much  success. 
The  Legenda  of  Jacob  became  the  Legenda  aurea,  and 
gained  in  popularity  not  only  because  it  was  shorter 
than  the  voluminous  compilation  of  Bernardus,  but  es- 
pecially on  account  of  its  extravagant  descriptions  and 
relations  of  miraculous  occurrences,  which  siuted  the 
spirit  of  the  Midtlle  Ages  much  better  than  a  plain, 
truthful  narration  of  facts.  Many  translations  of  it  were 
made  into  German,  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Eng- 
lish, and  after  the  discovery  of  printing  many  editions 
of  it  were  published.  (See  Brunet,  Manuel  de  Vamateur 
de  livres,  iv,  687  sq.  The  latest  edition  is  by  Dr.  Grasse, 
librarian  of  the  king  of  Saxony,  Lpz.  1845, 8vo) .    To  us 
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the  book  is  very  important  as  an  index  to  the  supersti- 
tious spirit  of  tlie  :Midille  Ages.  Among  the  other  works 
of  Jacob  dc  Yoragine  we  may  mention  iSermones  de  tem- 
pore et  quadragesimales  (Paris,  1500 ;  Venice,  1589,  2 
vols.)  -.—Sermones  de  dominicisper  annum  (Venice,  1544, 
4to,  and  1566,  foL)  -.—Quadragesimale  et  de  Sanctis  "(Ven- 
ice, 1602, 2  vols.  4to)  -.—Sermones  de  Sanctis  (Lyon,  1494; 
PapiiE,  1500;  Venice,  1580)  -.—Mariale  sive  sermones  de 
B.  Maria  Virgine  (Venice,  1497, 4to ;  Paris,  1503 ;  May- 
ence,  161G,  4to).  The  latest  editions  of  his  collected  ser- 
mons appeared  at  Augsburg  (1760, 4  vols.  fol.).  All  these 
sermons  are  mere  sketches;  those  on  the  saints  are  full 
of  fibles,  and  can  be  considered  as  a  sort  of  supplement 
to  the  Legenda  aurea ;  the  160  sermons  on  Mary  treat, 
in  alphabetical  order,  of  the  virtues,  perfection,  and  mir- 
acles of  the  Virgin.  Lentz,  in  his  Gesck.  d.  Homiletik 
(Brunswick,  1839,  i,  257),  gives  a  German  translation  of 
one  of  them  as  a  specimen.  Jacob  also  ^vrote  m  defense 
of  the  Dominicans,  and  doubtless  against  the  attacks  of 
St.  Amour,  a  Defensorium  contra  impugnantes  Fratres 
Prcedicatores,  quod  non  vivant  secundum  vitam  apostoli- 
cam  (Venice,  1504).  An  abridgment  which  he  prepared 
of  the  Summa  virtutum  etvitiorum  of  Wm.  Peraldus,  and 
his  De  ojjeribus  et  opusculis  S.Aitgustini  have  never 
been  printed  (Quetif  and  Echard,  i,  458).  His  chroni- 
cle of  Genoa,  down  to  1297,  has  been  published  by  IMu- 
ratori,  Scriptores  rerum  Italic,  ix,  1  sq.  The  assertion, 
made  by  Slxtus  Senensis  {Bibliotk.  Sacra,  lib.  iv),  that 
Jacob  ^\T0te  an  ItaUan  translation  of  the  Bible,  appears 
to  be  erroneous :  no  such  work  has  ever  been  found,  nor 
is  it  mentioned  by  contemporary  ■writers;  it  is,  more- 
over, highly  improbable  that  the  compiler  of  the  Legen- 
da aurea  shoidd  have  considered  it  desirable  or  profita- 
ble to  give  the  fiction-loving  people  the  Scriptures  in 
the  vernacular.  See  Herzog,  Real- Encyklojmdie,  vi, 
399. 

Jacob  ben-Abba-Mari  bex-Sijion  (Simson), 
generally  known  as  Jacob  Anatoli  (Anatolio),  a 
Jewish  philosopher,  was  bom  in  Provence  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  12th  ccntiu-y.  He  ivas  the  son-in-law  of  the 
celebrated  writer  Samuel  Ibn-Tibbon,  and,  like  him,  be- 
came an  ardent  follower  of  Jlaimonides.  In  early  life 
he  acquired  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  ^Vrabic  lan- 
guage, and  this  enabled  him  to  translate  many  of  the 
philosophical  works  for  the  benefit  of  his  Jewish  breth- 
ren. But,  unUke  his  great  master,  he  was  inclined  to 
rationalism  to  such  a  degree  that  he  set  about  attempt- 
ing to  explain  the  miracles  of  the  O.-T.  Scriptiu-es  in  a 
natural  way.  His  fame  soon  spread  abroad,  and  when 
the  emperor  Frederick  II,  the  last  of  the  Hohenstaufen, 
looked  about  for  a  translator  of  Aristotle,  his  eyes  fell 
on  Anatoli,  and  he  was  invited  to  Naples,  and  paid  an 
annuity  from  the  emperor's  private  purse  to  perform  the 
arduous  task,  or,  according  to  some,  to  assist  in  the  un- 
dertaking. He  prepared,  in  conjunction  with  Michael 
Scotus,  a  translation  of  the  Greek  philosopher,  together 
with  the  commentary'  by  the  Arabian  philosopher  Aver- 
roes  (Ibn-Koshd),  into  the  Latin  (comp.  Griitz,  GescJi.  d. 
Jwcfeji,  vii,  105,  note  1 ;  Roger  Bacon,  6>/)«-a,ii,  140;  Re- 
nan,  Averroes  et  VAverrohme,  p.  163  sq.).  Jacob  Ana- 
toli died  about  1250.     See  Scholasticism;   Scotus 

(IMlCIIAKL).      (J.H.W.) 

Jacob  ben-Asheri  bks-Jechiet.  hen-Uri  ben- 
Eliakim  ben-Jeuudah,  also  called  Baal  Ila-Turiiri, 
after  his  celebrated  ritual  M-ork,  was  born  in  Germany 
about  A.D.  1280.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  lie  was  an 
eye-witness  of  the  fearful  massacres  of  his  Jewish  bretli- 
ren,  which  began  in  Bavaria  April  20,  1298,  under  the 
leadership  of  Rindtlcisch,  and  soon  spread  over  France 
and  Austria,  and  by  which  more  than  100,000  persons 
were  slaughtered  in  less  than  six  months.  The  inse- 
curity of  the  lives  of  Jews  led  him  to  emigrate  in  1303. 
For  more  than  two  years  lie. and  his  familv  moved  from 
town  to  town,  until  they  found  a  resting-place  at  Toledo, 
in  Spain.  Though  m  very  straitened  pecuniary  circum- 
stances, he  began  at  once  literary  labors,  and  as  the  re- 


sult we  have  (1)  A  Commentary  on  the  Pentateuch  (0^"I''B 
minn  b>),  the  basis  of  which  is  Nachmanides's  expo- 
sition. "He  excluded  from  it  Nachmanides's  philo- 
sophico-cabalistic  portions,  inserted  in  their  stead  re- 
marks of  Rashi,  Joseph  Cara,  Samuel  ben-Meier,  Abra- 
ham ben-Chija,  R.  Tarn,  Aben-Ezra,  Joseph  Kimchi, 
Jehudah  the  Pious,  Simon  ben-Abraham,  Meier  of  Ro- 
thenbiu-g,  R.  Asher,  the  father,  and  R.  Jehudah,  the 
brother  of  the  author,  as  well  as  glosses  of  his  own  at 
the  beginning  of  everj'  Sabbatic  section  [see  Hapiita- 
eah],  which  chiefly  consist  of  explanations  of  words  and 
whole  sentences  according  to  the  herraeneutical  rule 
called  X'^IO^'^a  (i.  e.  reducing  every  letter  of  a  word  to 
its  numerical  value,  and  explaining  it  bj-  another  word 
of  the  same  quantity  [see  Midrash],  and  which  he 
calls  niN^S^S,  dainty  supplements),  and  recondite  rea- 
sons for  the  critical  remarks  of  the  IMasorites  upon  the 
text  (riTllDnn  i^C^J-J).  This  work  is  of  great  impor- 
tance to  the  imderstanding  of  the  original  design  of  the 
Masorah.  Such  was  the  extraordinary  popularity  of 
the  Gematrical  portions  of  this  commentary  that  tb.ey 
were  detached  from  the  exegetical  part  and  printed  in 
a  separate  form  in  Constantinople  in  1514,  in  Venice  in 
1544,  and  have  since  appeared  not  only  in  the  Rabbinic 
Bibles  of  Bomberg  (Venice,  1546-48  and  15G8),  of  Bux- 
torf  (Basle,  1617-19),  and  Frankfurter  (Amsterdam, 
1724-27),  imder  the  title  of  iriT^n  MX'^Ens  r^Sp 
D'^IIIin  ^353,  but  also  in  five  editions  of  the  Bible  be- 
tween 1595  and  1653,  and  in  no  less  than  twenty  differ- 
ent editions  of  the  Pentateuch  between  the  years  1566 
and  1804 — whereas  the  exegetical  part  was  not  publish- 
ed till  1805  at  Zolkiew,  and  again  in  1838  at  Hanover: 
— (2)  D'^'l^bi  ri"3'nS,  a  celebrated  religious  code,  so 
named  because  it  consists  of  four  parts  or  rows,  respec- 
tively denominated  W'*'t\  HIIS,  the  icay  of  life;  fl"i1i 
il"1,  the  teacher  of  knowledge ;  ^T"n  "JIX,  the  stone  of 
help;  and  L22'i:5?2n  'Ti;}!,  rte  breasfylafe  of  justice."  It 
treats  of  the  ritual,  moral,  matrimonial,  civil,  and  social 
observances  of  the  Jews,  and  is,  upon  the  whole,  a  very 
remarkable  work;  for  a  time  it  even  supplanted  the  Jod 
Ila-Chezaha  of  the  renownied  Maimonides,  and  became 
the  text-book  of  Jemsh  Rabbins  throughout  the  entire 
known  world.  It  is  indispensable  to  the  student  of 
Jewish  antiquities,  and  we  refer  here  only  to  the  best 
editions  that  have  been  published  of  this  work  (Augs- 
burg, 1540 ;  Hanover,  1610).  He  died  in  1340.  See 
Geiger,  Wissenschaftl.  Zeitung  IV  (Stuttg.  1839),  p.  395 
sq. ;  Gratz,  Gesch.  d.  Juden,  vii,  346  sq. ;  FUrst,  Bihlioth. 
Jud.  ii,  16  sq. ;  Stemschneider,  Catal.  Lihr.  Hebr.  in  Bib- 
lioth.  Bodleiana,  col.  1181  sq. ;  Kitto,  Cyclop.  Bibl.  Lit, 
ii,  452  sq. 

Jacob  ben-Chajim  ben -Isaac  Ibn-Adoxia, 
a  celebrated  Jewish  -writer,  was  born  at  Tunis  about 
1470.  During  the  persecutions  of  the  Jews  in  the  first 
half  of  the  16th  centiu-y  he  was  obliged  to  flee  his  na- 
tive country-,  and  he  went  to  Italj-.  After  residing  at 
Rome  and  Florence  he  removed  to  Venice,  and  engaged 
as  corrector  of  the  press  proofs  of  the  celebrated  Bom- 
berg edition  of  the  Rabbinic  Bible.  This  work  he  per- 
formed with  great  ability,  and  he  afterwards  published 
a  second  edition  of  this  Bible  in  four  volumes  folio,  call- 
ed Bamberg's  Second  Rabbinic  Bible  (\"enice,  1524-25). 
The  first  was  prepared  imder  the  supervision  of  Felix 
Pratensis  (q.  v.).  It  contains  the  Hebrew  text,  with 
the  Masorah,  the  Targums,  the  commentaries  of  several 
of  the  most  noted  early  Jewish  scholars,  and  copious  in- 
troductions, etc.,  by  the  editor  himself.  Jacob  ben- 
Chajim  deserves  especial  credit  for  the  able  manner  in 
which  he  labored  on  the  Masorah  (q.  v.),  displaying  no 
small  amount  of  erudition,  sagacity,  and  patience.  With 
the  greatest  of  care  he  sifted  the  indigestible  material  ' 
which  had  gathered  in  the  1st  and  2d  centuries,  and, 
having  brought  order  out  of  chaos,  he  inserted  it  upon 
the  margin  of  his  edition  of  the  Rabbinic  Bible.     In  af- 
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ter  life  he  embraced  Christianity.  He  died  about  the 
middle  of  the  lOth  century.  See  Kitto,  Joum.  Sac.  Lit. 
18G3,  p.  521 ;  Bihl.  Cyclop,  ii,  453;  'Rossi,  Dizion.  storico 
(kf/U  A  utori  Ebrei,  s.  v. ;  Fiirst,  Biblioth.  Jud.  ii,  17 ; 
Eichhorn,  Einleit.  in  d.A.T.%  394.  See  Rabbinical 
Bibles.     (J.H.W.) 

Jacob  ben-Eleazar,  a  Jewish  grammarian, 
flourished  at  Toledo  iu  the  first  half  of  the  r2th  centu- 
ry. He  distinguished  himself  by  a  work  entitled  "iSD 
D'^'i'n  (the  book  of  completion),  which  investigates  the 
nature  of  the  vowel-points  of  Hebrew,  and  also  the  ety- 
mology of  proper  Hebrew  names ;  it  was  freely  used  by 
Kimchi,  as  is  proved  by  frequent  citations.  "Jacob  ben- 
Eleazar  was  a  sound  grammarian,  laid  down  some  ex- 
cellent rules  respecting  the  Hebrew  syntax,  and  mate- 
rially aided  the  development  of  philology  in  Spain  at  a 
time  when  Biblical  exegesis  was  much  neglected  and 
the  study  of  the  Talmud  was  paramount"  (Dr.  Gins- 
burg,  in  Kitto,  s.  v.).  He  was  also  active  in  the  cor- 
rection of  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  O.  Test.,  and  for  this 
purpose  relied  on  the  celebrated  Codex  HiUali  or  He- 
lali,  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  celebrated  Hebrew 
codices.  It  was  written,  according  to  some,  at  Hilla,  a 
town  built  near  .the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Babel,  and 
hence  tlie  name  by  which  the  MS.  is  designated ;  oth- 
ers, however,  hold  that  it  was  the  production  of  Rabbi 
Moses  ben-Hillel.  It  bears  date  from  the  beginning  of 
the  7th  century,  according  to  Sakkuto,  who  in  his  day 
(circa  1500)  saw  a  portion  of  the  Codex,  and  pronounced 
it  to  be  900  years  old,  and  cites  Kimchi  (Jiichassin,  ed. 
Filipowski,  Lond.  1857,  p.  220)  as  saying  in  his  grammar 
on  Numb,  xv,  4,  that  the  Pentateuch  of  this  Codex  was 
in  his  day  extant  at  Toledo.  The  probability  is  that  a 
greater  portion  of  it,  if  not  the  whole,  was  destroyed  at 
Leon,  in  Spain,  where  it  was  last  deposited,  during  the 
persecutions  of  the  Jews  and  the  destruction  of  all  Jew- 
ish writings  in  1197.  .Jacob  ben-Eleazar's  correction  of 
the  text  of  the  O.-T.  Scriptures  by  the  aid  of  this  cele- 
brated Codex  makes  it,  therefore,  doubly  valuable  for  all 
critical  students  of  the  Hebrew  text.  See  Biesenthal 
and  Lebrecht's  Radicum  Liber  (Berlin,  1847),  p.  15,  26 ; 
Geiger,  in  Ozar  Nechmad  II  (Vienna,  1857),  p.  159  sq. ; 
Griitz,  Gesck.  d.  Juden,  vi,  132 ;  Kitto,  s.  v.  See  Manu- 
scripts, Biblical. 

Jacob  ben-Machir  Tibbon.     See  Profiat. 

Jacob  ben-Meier.     See  Tam. 

Jacob  ben  -  Sheshet  Gerundi,  a  celebrated 
Cabalist  who  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  13th 
century,  deserves  our  notice  because  of  his  efforts  to 
counteract  the  influence  which  some  of  the  better  edu- 
cated and  more  liberal-minded  Jewish  Rabbins  of  the 
13th  and  14th  centuries  exerted  in  behalf  of  the  intro- 
duction of  a  philosophical  mode  of  interpretation  inau- 
gurated by  the  renowned  Maimonides.  Like  many 
others  of  his  conservative  brethren,  he  confronted  the 
liberals  with  harsh  terms  and  low  and  vidgar  epithets, 
and  thereby  only  strengthened  the  cause  of  his  adver- 
saries. Thus  he  called  the  Maimonidists  "  heretics  and 
transgressors  of  the  law,"  and  asserted  that  "  they  seek 
only  tiie  furtherance  of  the  temporal  good,  of  the  earth- 
ly life,  the  defence  of  life  and  property,  but  deny  all  fu- 
ture rewards  and  punishments,"  etc.  These  gross  mis- 
representations are  contained  in  a  worli  which  he  pub- 
lished in  defence  of  the  cabalistic  mode  of  interpreta- 
tion. See  Griitz,  Geschichte  der  Juden,  vii,  85 ;  note 
3,  p.  442^59.  See  Cabala  ;  Maimonides.  (J.  H. 
W.) 

Jacob  Baradaeus.     See  Jacobites. 

Jacob  Berab,  a  Jewish  Rabbi,  born  A.D.  1474  at 
Maqueda,  near  Toledo,  Spain,  was  obliged  by  persecu- 
tion to  leave  his  native  land  when  only  eighteen  years 
old.  After  many  years  of  travel  through  Egypt  to  Je- 
rusalem, and  thence  to  Damascus,  he  at  last  found  a 
resting-place  m  Safet  (about  1534).     Possessing  a  large 


fortune  and  great  thirst  for  honor,  he  sought  distinc- 
tion -among  his  Palestinian  brethren.  Favored  by  the 
Rabbins  of  his  own  immediate  vicinity,  he  succeeded 
in  re-establishing  (1538)  the  Sanhedrim  in  the  Holy 
Land,  which,  no  doubt,  he  intended  to  serve  as  the 
starting-point  for  the  re-establishment  of  the  Jewish 
kingdom.  Unfortunately,  however,  for  the  Jewish  cause, 
there  was  higher  authority  at  Jerusalem  than  at  Safet ; 
and  when  Berab  sought  a  reconciliation  with  the  chief 
Rabbi,  Levi  ben-Chabib,  by  appointing  him  next  in  au- 
thority, the  consummation  of  the  project  failed,  to  the 
great  detriment  of  Judaism  all  over  the  world.  A  con- 
troversy between  the  two  parties  ensued,  which  ended 
with  the  death  of  Berab  (Januarj^,  1541)  ;  it  completely 
destroyed  the  hope  of  a  re-establishment  of  ordination 
and  of  a  Jewish  state.  See  Griitz,  Gesch.  d.  Juden,  ix, 
ch.  ix  and  x;  Jost,  Geschichte  d.  Judenthums,  iii,  128  sq. 
See  Jews.     (J.H.W.) 

Jacob  Emden  Ashkenasi  (shortened  Jabez),  a 
Jewish  Rabbi  of  great  distinction  among  the  Hebrews 
of  the  last  centurj',  was  bom  at  Amsterdam  in  1(596.  He 
was  the  son  of  Chacham  Zewi,  another  Rabbi  of  the 
celebrated  Zewi  family.  Being  banished  from  their 
homes,  his  father's  family  sought  a  refuge  first  in  Po- 
land, later  in  Moravia.  Possessed  of  a  considerable 
fortune,  Jacob  devoted  most  of  his  time  to  the  study 
of  the  Jewish  traditions,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  secular 
studies,  which  he  considered  likely  to  be  derogatory  to 
his  firm  belief  in  the  authenticity  of  Rabbinical  writ- 
ings. Even  the  position  of  Rabbi,  which  was  frequent- 
ly offered  him,  he  hesitated  to  accept,  lest  it  shoidd  in 
the  least  interfere  with  his  studies.  But,  once  persuaded 
to  assume  the  sacred  duties  at  Emden,  he  was  thereaf- 
ter always  called  Jacob  Emden,  although  in  the  official 
papers  of  the  Danish  government  he  is  called  Herschel. 
He  soon  returned  to  private  life,  and  became  a  resi- 
dent at  Altona  (about  1730),  near  Hamburg.  But,  if 
Jacob  did  not  retain  an  official  position  in  the  syna- 
gogue, he  certainly  continued  to  work  actively  for  the 
good  of  Israel ;  and  as,  by  his  zeal  for  the  cause  of 
the  Jewish  religion,  he  often  censured,  both  by  pen  and 
tongue,  those  who  departed  from  the  old  and  wonted 
way,  he  thus  made  it  possible  for  his  adversaries,  of 
wliom,  like  his  father,  he  had  not  a  few,  to  stigmatize 
him  as  the  Jewish  "  grand  inquisitor,"  etc.  If  Jacob 
Emden  ever  deserved  to  be  criticised  for  improper  con- 
duct, it  is  for  his  relation  towards  Rabbi  Eibeschutz,M-ho 
was  his  competitor  for  the  rabbiship  of  the  Altona,  Ham- 
burg, and  Wandsbeck  congregations,  which  Jacob  did 
not  care  to  fill,  but  which  he  would  gladly  have  had  the 
honor  to  decline.  (Compare  Griitz,  v,  397  sq.)  Era- 
den  was  especially  severe  against  all  the  Cabalists,  and 
many  were  the  books  that  he  issued  to  contradict  their 
teachings.  He  even  denied  the  authorship  of  some  of 
the  cabalistic  writings ;  thus  he  pronounced  the  book 
Zohar  to  be  a  spurious  production  of  his  own  centiu^-, 
etc.  He  placed  himself  in  a  verj'  ridiculous  light  by  a 
judgment  which  he  gave  on  Jewish  traditional  law,  upon 
which  the  advice  of  Jloses  INIendelssohn  had  also  been 
obtained,  and  in  which,  differing  from  this  great  man,  he 
addressed  him  more  like  a  teacher  tlian  a  pupil.  Jacob 
Emden  died  in  1776.  One  of  his  pupils  was  the  celebrated 
Samuel  Dubno.  His  writings,  according  to  his  own  state- 
ment, cover  no  less  than  34  different  works.  The  most 
important  of  them  are  his  contributions  to  the  historj'  of 
the  fanatics  of  the  last  century,  known  as  the  foUowerg 
ofSabbataiZewi  (q.v.).  They  are,  bniS  r^'4''^  -i^lSp 
"^2^,  taken  from  the  celebrated  polemical  work  by  Ja- 
cob Sasportas,  on  the  sad  fate  of  Sabbatai  Ze-\vi  (Amst. 
1737,  4to) :— diai^'iH  'o,  the  most  ably  conducted  po- 
lemic against  Zoharites  and  Sabbatians,  consisting  of 
different  brochures  (Alton.  1758, 4to)  :— niXJptj  Pniri, 
another  collection  against  S.  Zewi  and  his  followers  (Al- 
tona, 1752,  4to)  :— ■■'?-'52r!  nill'X  bx  nnriFl,  on  the 
Sabbatians  who  espoused  the  Christian  faith  (Altona, 
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1757, 8vo).  Of  his  other  works,  the  most  able  are,  per- 
haps, fTTin?  ■'"'0'  o"  tlie  Temple  service,  the  sacrifice, 
etc.  (Altona,  i7-15-69, 8vo ;  extract  by  S.  Deutsch,  Presb. 
1835,  8vo):— D"^"?'^  V^^"'  ^^'^^  P^""*^  "^  ^  S^eat  work 
on  the  Jewish  ritual  G^tona,  1745,  8vo,  and  often)  :— 
riSX  7?,  the  Mishnic  tract  Abofh, Y/'ith  commentaries 
by  celebrated  Jewish  savans,  etc.  (Amst.  1751,  4to) ;  etc. 
See  Griitz,  Gesck.  d.  Juden,  x  (Index) ;  Jost,  Gesch.  d.Ju- 
denthums,  iii,  194, 252, 306 ;  Furst,  Biblioth.  Jud.  i,  241  sq. 
(contains  a  list  of  all  his  writings) ;  Sam.  Dubno,  ^2S 
Tin"'  (Berl.  177(3,  8vo);  Fiirst,  Jc/coS  Emden  in  the  Lib. 
d.  dr.,  184(5,  c.  -142.  See  Luzatto;  Jews  (Modern). 
(J.H.W.) 

Jacob,  Henry,  an  English  Nonconformist,  was  born 
in  the  county  of  Kent  in"  the  second  half  of  the  16th 
centiu^,'.  He  was  educated  at  St.  Marj''s  Hall,  Oxford. 
He  had  secured  the  living  of  Cheriton,  a  place  in  his  na- 
tive coiuity,  but  appearing  before  the  public  in  print  as 
an  advocate  of  a  reform  of  the  English  Church  ("  Rea- 
sons proving  the  Necessity  of  Reforming  our  Churches 
in  England,"  Lond.  1604),  he  was  deprived  of  his  parish, 
and  even  obliged  to  flee  the  country.  After  residing 
some  time  in  Holland  he  returned  to  England,  and 
founded  the  first  Independent  (Congregational)  church 
in  that  country.  See  Independents.  In  1624  he  em- 
igrated to  Virginia,  and  here  he  died  soon  after  his  ar- 
rivaL  Henry  Jacob  was  an  extensive  writer,  but  his 
^\-ritings  are  almost  without  exception  of  a  polemical 
nature,  and  at  present  very  scarce.  The  most  impor- 
tant are,  a  reply  to  bishop  Bilson's  Sermmis  on  Redemp- 
tion (preached  in  1597,  publ.  1598,  8vo),  entitled  Trea- 
tise on  the  Stifferinffs  and  Victory  of  Christ  (Lond.  1598, 
8vo),  and  Defence  of  the  same  (1600, 4to).  See  Strj-pe, 
Life  of  Whitgift ;  AlUbone,  Diet,  of  A  uth.  i,  948 ;  Hook, 
Eccles.  Biofj.  vi,  273. 

Jacob,  Stephen,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  born  at  Argyle,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  23, 1789 ;  was  converted 
in  Feb.  1810 ;  entered  the  itinerancy  in  June,  1812 ;  M'as 
superannuated  in  1818;  and  died  April  24,  1819.  He 
was  a  zealous,  acceptable,  and  iisefid  preacher,  and  de- 
votedly ])ious. — Minutes  of  Conferences,  i,  327. 

Jacobi,  Friedhtch  Hkineich,  one  of  Germany's 
most  eminent  philosophers,  was  born  at  Diisseldorf  Jan- 
uary 25, 1743.  His  father  was  a  wealthy  merchant,  and, 
anxious  to  be  assisted  by  his  son,  he  designed  him  for 
the  mercantile  profession.  When  only  sixteen  years 
old,  Jacobi  was  sent  to  Frankfort  on  the  Main  to  learn 
the  business.  But  he  daily  evinced  fondness  for  a  lit- 
erary profession,  and  a  short  time  after,  having  removed 
to  Geneva,  he  was  further  incited  to  study  by  associ- 
ation with  learned  men,  among  whom  Avas  the  great 
mathematician  Le  Sage.  The  death  of  his  father  obliged 
him  to  retiu-n  to  Diisseldorf,  to  look  after  the  business 
interests  of  the  famih\  He,  however,  at  the  same 
time,  continued  his  studies,  which  were  now  becoming 
multifarious,  not  to  say  contradictory,  and,  according  to 
one  of  his  biographers, "  presented  the  strange  appear- 
ance of  a  philosophical  composite,  including  in  his  sin- 
gle personality  the  quadruple  variety  of  an  enlightened 
18th  century  man,  a  mystic,  an  atheist,  and  a  theist." 
Appointed  a  member  of  the  Exchequer,  he  had  much 
more  leisure  afforded  him  than  while  at  the  head  of  his 
father's  business,  and  he  now  not  only  gave  himself  up 
to  study,  Init  also  to  authorship,  to  which  he  had  been 
encouraged  by  his  literary  associates,  among  whom  lig- 
nred  some  of  Germany's  most  noted  names.  His  first 
productions  were  a  collection  of  letters  by  an  imaginary 
person  nameil  Allwill,  and  a  romance  called  "  Woldemar" 
(1777,  and  often),  which,  like  some  of  the  productions  of 
his  friend  and  jirosent  associate  Gcithe,  incorporated  the 
lihilosophical  opinions  of  the  writer.  Brought  more 
prominently  to  the  notice  of  the  government,  lie  was 
honored  with  a  financial  position  in  the  state's  service, 
and  he  removed  to  INIunich.  But  his  unhesitating  ex- 
posures of  the  imprudence  and  injurious  tendency  of  the 


Bavarian  system  of  finance  made  him  many  enemies, 
and  he  retired  to  liis  estate  at  Pempelfort,  near  Diis- 
seldorf, where  his  hospitable  nature  soon  gathered  about 
him  "  celebrated  guests  from  all  quarters  of  the  cultiva- 
ted world,"  and  it  was  only  natural  that  he  should  now 
continue  his  literary  productions.     Among  other  liter- 
ary enterprises  which  he  ventured  upon  was  a  contro- 
versy with  Mendelssohn  (in  Briefe  iiber  d.  Lehre  d.  Sxn- 
noza  [Bresl.  1785,  and  often]). on  the  doctrines  that  had 
been  advocated  by  the  pantheist  Spinoza,  whose  philos- 
ophy had  at  this  time  been  almost  forgotten.     This 
he  further  and  most  ably  prosecuted  in  Wider  Mendels- 
sohns  Beschuldif/ungen  (Lpz.  1786) ;  (comp.  Kahnis,  Hisi. 
of  German  Protestantism,  p.  156  sq.).     It  was  this  con- 
troversy with  Mendelssohn,  which  had  originated  mth 
the  discovery  by  Jacobi  that  the  friend  of  the  former, 
Lessing,  the  author  of  Nathan,  was  a  Spinozitt,  which 
Mendelssohn  was  determined  to  refute,  but  whicli  actu- 
ally laid  even  the  latter  open  to  the  charge  of  advoca- 
ting pantheistical  doctrines,  that  first  brought  clearly  to 
light  the  philosophical  opinions  of  Jacobi,  and  stamped 
him  as  the  "philosopher  of  faith."     The  points  of  Ja- 
cobi's  position  are  thus  stated  by  Schwcgler  {History  of 
Philosophy,  transl.  by  Seelye,  p.  272) :  "  (1.)  Spinozism 
is  fatalism  and  atheism ;  (2.)  Everj'  path  of  philosophic 
demonstration  leads  to  fatalism  and  atheism ;  (3.)  In  or- 
der that  we  may  not  fall  into  these,  we  must  set  a  limit 
to  demonstrating,  and  recognise  faith  as  the  element  of 
all  metaphysical  knowledge."    Principles  like  these,  ad- 
vocated at  a  time  when  atheism  was  enthroned  all  over 
Germany  and  France,  naturally  enough  aroused  universal 
opposition  in  the  philosophical  world.    "  It  was  charged 
upon  him  that  he  was  an  enemy  of  reason,  a  preacher 
of  blind  faith,  a  despiser  of  science  and  of  philosophy,  a 
fanatic  and  a  papist."     To  controvert  these  opinions,  he 
determined  to  develop  his  principle  of  faith  or  immedi- 
ate knowledge ;  he  published  David  Hume  iiber  d.  Glau- 
ben,  oder  Idealismus  v.  Realismus  (Bresl.  1787, 8vo).    This 
brought  down  upon  him  the  followers   of  Kant,  and 
shortly  after  he  also  estranged  the  admirers  of  Fichteby 
his  Sendschreiben  an  Fichte  (1799).     His  controversial 
opponents,  however,  never  failed  to  acknowledge  the 
great  abilities  of  Jacobi,  and  the  smcerity  of  his  charac- 
ter and  opinions.     When  the  troubles  arising  out  of  the 
French  Revolution  extended  to  Germany,  Jacobi  retired 
to  Holstein,  whence  he  removed  successively  to  'Wands- 
beck  and  Hamburg;  from  the  latter  he  was  called,  in 
1804,  to  Munich,  to  assist  in  the  formation  of  the  new 
Academy  of  Sciences,  of  which  he  was,  in  1807,  appoint- 
ed president.     In  1811  he  further  involved  himself  in  a 
controversy  with  another  philosophical  school,  that  of 
Schelling,  bj'  the  imblication  of  a  ^vork  Von  d.c/ottlichen 
Dingen  u.  ihrer  OJfenbarung  (Lpz.  1811).    This  time  the 
dispute  was  waged  rather  bitterly;  but,  notwithstanding 
the  unfavorable  estimate  which  Schelling  drew,  in  his 
reply,  of  the  literary  and  philosophical  merits  of  Jacobi, 
the  latter  continued  to  maintain  a  high  rank  among 
sincere  and  honest  inquirers  after  truth ;  and  even  if 
it  must  be  confessed  that  Jacobi  was  exclusively  oc- 
cupied with  detached  speculations,  and  that  he  rather 
prepared  than  established  a  system  of  philosophy,  yet 
it  remains  undisputed  that  the  profoundness  and  orig- 
inality of  his  views  have  furnished  materials  of  which 
more  systematic  muids  have  not  scrupled  to  avail  them- 
selves for  the  construction  of  their  own  theories.     Ja- 
cobi died  at  ]\Iunich  March  10, 1819.     Besides  the  phil- 
osophical productions  already  mentioned,  he  wrote  Ueber 
d.  Villi  rill  IniwH  d.  Kriticismus  d.  Vernunft  z.  Verstande 
zii  liriiif/i  II  { liresl.  1802,  8vo).     All  his  works  were  pub- 
lished colkci  ively  at  Leipzig  in  1812.     "  Jacobi  stood  to 
the  philosophy  of  his  day,  as  it  had  flowed  down  from 
Kant  to  Schelling,  in  a  very  pecuUar  relation.     He  was 
incited  by  each  of  these  systems ;  he  learned  from  each, 
and  on  each  of  them  he  exercised  his  strength.    But  he 
was  not  satisfied  by  either  of  them ;  yet  he  was  most 
strongly  repelled  by  pantheism,  whether  the  earlier  pan- 
theism of  Spinoza,  whom  he  highly  esteemed  as  a  man. 
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or  its  later  form  in  Schellins's  natural  philosophy.  .  .  . 
Jacobi  did  not  despise  reason ;  he  rather  \)leaded  for  it ; 
but  reason  was  not  to  him  a  faculty  for  the  creation,  dis- 
covery, or  production  of  truth  from  itself.  By  reason 
he  meant,  according  to  the  derivation  of  the  word,  that 
which  perceives,  the  inmost  and  original  sense.  He  did 
not  regard  reason  and  faith  as  being  in  conflict  with  each 
other,  but  as  one.  Faith  inwardly  supplies  what  knowl- 
edge cannot  gain.  Here  .Jacobi  united  with  Kant  in 
acknowledging  the  insufficiency  of  our  knowledge  to 
produce  a  demonstration  of  God  and  divine  tilings.  .  .  . 
But  the  vacant  place  which  Kant  had  therefore  left  in 
his  system  for  divine  things  .  .  .  Jacobi  tilled  up  by  the 
doctrine  of  faith"  (Hurst's  Hagenbach,  f  7i.  Hist.  \Hth  and 
l^th  Cent,  ii,  238  sq.).  The  whole  philosophy  of  Jacobi 
is  perhaps  best  stated  thus :  "  All  demonstrative  systems 
must  necessarily  lead  to  fatalism,  which,  however,  is  ir- 
reconcilable with  man's  consciousness  of  the  freedom  of 
his  rational  nature.  The  general  system  of  nature,  in- 
deed, and  man  himself,  so  far  as  he  is  a  part  of  that  sys- 
tem, is  pure  mechanism ;  but  in  man  there  is  unques- 
tionably an  energy  which  transcends  and  is  superior  to 
sense,  or  that  faculty  which  is  bound  up  with  and  regu- 
lated by  the  laws  of  nature.  This  higher  energy  is  lib- 
erty or  reason,  and  consequently  sense  and  reason  re- 
veal to  man  two  distinct  spheres  of  his  activity — the 
sensible  or  visible  world,  and  the  invisible  or  intelli- 
gible. The  existence  of  these  worlds  no  more  admits 
of  demonstrative  proof  than  that  of  sense  and  reason 
themselves.  Now  sense  and  reason  are  the  supreme 
and  idtimate  principles  of  aU  intellectual  operations,  and 
as  such  legitimize  them,  while  they  themselves  do  not 
receive  their  legitimization  from  aught  else ;  and  the 
existence  of  sense  and  reason  necessarily  implies  the  ex- 
istence of  sensible  and  intelligible  objects  about  which 
they  are  conversant.  But  this  existing  system  of  things 
cannot  have  originally  proceeded  either  from  nature  or 
from  man's  intellect  or  reason,  for  both  nature  and  the 
human  mind  are  finite  and  conditionate,  and  there  must 
be  something  infinite  and  unconditionate,  superior  to 
and  independent  both  of  natmre  and  man,  to  be  the 
source  and  principle  of  all  things.  This  being  is  God. 
Now  as  man's  liberty  consists  in  his  personality  or  ab- 
solute individuality,  for  this  constitutes  his  proper  es- 
sence, while  the  mechanism  of  nature  is  hereby  distin- 
guished from  man,  that  none  of  its  members  are  indi- 
vidual of  character,  therefore  that  which  is  superior  both 
to  nature  and  to  man  must  be  perfectly  and  supremely 
individual ;  God  consequently  is  one  only,  and  strictly 
personal.  Moreover,  as  the  ground  of  all  subsistence, 
he  cannot  be  without  subsistence ;  and  as  the  principle 
of  reason,  he  cannot  be  irrational.  Of  the  existence  of 
this  divine  intelligence,  however,  all  direct  proof  is  as 
impossible  as  a  demonstration  of  existence  simply.  Gen- 
ersilly,  indeed,  nothing  can  be  known  except  upon  testi- 
mony, and  whatever  rests  on  testimony  is  not  certainty, 
'bntfaith,  and  such  a  faith  or  belief,  when  its  object  is  the 
existence  of  a  good  and  supreme  being,  is  religion."  It 
is  apparent,  then,  that  Jacobi  may  appropriately  be  look- 
ed upon  as  an  advocate  of  religion,  but  by  no  means  can 
he  be  admitted  to  have  been  a  Christian  philosopher ; 
for,  although  he  believed  in  a  revelation  of  God,  he  was 
"  far  from  taking  sides  with  the  beUevers  of  revelation, 
in  the  ecclesiastical  sense  of  the  word."  If  it  is  proper 
to  class  the  influence  of  Jacobi's  philosophy  with  that 
of  Fichte  and  Schelling,  as  Fai-rar  {Critical  History  of 
Free  Thourjhf,  p.  238)  does,  it  is  well  at  least  to  concede 
that  these  philosophical  systems  all  together  certainly 
"fonned  one  class  of  influences,  which  were  operating 
about  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century,  and  ivere  tend- 
ing to  redeem  alike  German  literature  and  theology." 
"Their  first  effect  was  to  produce  examination  of  the 
primary  principles  of  belief,  and  to  excite  inquiry ;  and, 
though  at  first  only  re-enforcing  the  idea  of  morality, 
they  ultimately  drew  men  out  of  themselves  into  aspira- 
tions after  the  infinite  spirit,  and  developed  the  sense  of 
dependence,  of  humility,  of  unselfishness,  of  spirituality. 


They  produced,  indeed,  evil  effects  in  pantheism  and 
ideology,  but  the  results  were  partial,  the  good  Avas  gen- 
eral. The  problem, What  is  truth?  was  through  their 
means  remitted  to  men  for  reconsideration ;  the  answers 
to  it  elicited  from  the  one  school.  It  is  that  which  I  can 
know;  from  the  other.  It  is  that  which  I  can  intuitive- 
ly feel,  threw  men  upon  those  unalterable  and  infallible 
instincts  which  God  has  set  in  the  human  breast  as  the 
everlasting  landmarks  of  truth,  the  study  of  which  lifts 
men  ultimately  out  of  error."'  One  of  the  most  cele- 
brated advocates  of  these  views  of  Jacobi  we  find  in 
Schleiermacher  (compare  Hagenbach,  ii,  332  sq.,  339), 
though,  of  course,  the  former  only  prepared  the  way  for 
the  latter;  and,  indeed,  this  " faith  philosophy,"  "  with 
some  slight  modilications  in  each  case,  consequent  upon 
their  philosophical  system,"  is  the  theory  not  only  of 
Jacobi  and  of  Schleiermacher,  but  also  of  Nitzsch,  Han- 
sel ( author  of  "  Limits  of  Eeligious  Thought"  ),  and 
probably,  also,  of  the  Scotch  philosopher  Hamilton 
(compare  Cocker,  Christianity  and  Greek  Pliilosophy, 
p.  70  sq.).  See  Herbst,  Biorjraphie  in  the  lilhliothek 
christlicher  Denker  (Leipz.  ISiJO),  i;  Max  Jacobi,  Brief- 
■aechsel  zwiscken  Guthe  v.  Fr.  H.  Jacobi  (Leipz.  1846) ; 
Gervinus,  Gescliichte  d.  poet.  Nat.  Lit.  d.  Deutschen  (3d 
edit.),  iv,  556  sq. ;  Chalybaeus,  Hist.  Specul.  Phil.  p.  60 
sq. ;  Ersch  u.  Gruber,  Allgern.  Encyklop.;  English  Cy- 
clop, s.  V. 

Jacobites  is  the  name  by  which  the  different  com- 
munities in  Syria,  IMesopotamia,  and  Babylonia,  who  hold 
to  the  Monophysite  doctrine,  have  been  knov.-n  since 
their  union,  about  the  middle  of  the  6tli  century.  See 
EuTYCHiANisji ;  MoNOPHYSiTES.  The  most  prominent 
party  in  accomplishing  the  union  of  these  Monophy- 
sites,  who,  near  the  middle  of  the  Gth  centime,  were 
very  weak,  and  threatened  with  extermination,  was  Ja- 
cob (or  James)  Albardai,  or  Baradajus  (or  Zanzalus),  a 
zealous  disciple  of  Severus,  a  monk  and  presbyter  of  the 
convent  of  PhasUta,  near  Nisibis,  and  it  is  after  tliis  Ja- 
cob that  the  united  Monophysites  were  named  after 
their  union,  and  not,  as  some  have  supposed,  after 
James,  the  brother  of  Christ,  or  Jacob  the  patriarch,  or 
after  Dioscorus,  who  was  called  Jacob  before  his  ordina- 
tion. It  is  true,  however,  that  these  commmiities  are 
sometimes  designated  as  the  Severians,  Dioscorians,  Eu- 
tychians,  and  even  as  the  Theodosians  (for  the  Egyptian 
Monophysites,  see  Copts;  for  the  Armenian,  see  Ar- 
aiENiAN  Church  :  and  for  the  Abyssinian,  see  Abyssin- 
ian Church).  The  surnames  of  Jacob  who  united  the 
Monophysites,  however,  have  no  bearing  on  his  relation 
to  the  sects,  but  are  strictly  personal.  Tlius  the  coarse- 
ness of  the  dress  in  which  he  travelled  through  the  East 
for  the  benefit  of  his  party  (says  D'llerbelot,  Bibliotheque 
Orientule,  p.  435)  gained  him  the  name  of  Baradai  (i.  e. 
a  coarse  horse-blanket ;  compare  Assemani,  ii,  66,  414 ; 
Makrizi,  Geschichte  der  Kopten,  edited  by  Wustenfeld ; 
Eutychius,  Annales,  ed.  Pococke,  ii,  144,  147).  Jacob 
was  made  bishop  of  Edessa  in  541,  and  then,  says  Dr. 
Schaff  (Ch.  History,  iii,  775),  "  this  remarkable  man  de- 
voted himself  for  seven  and  thirty  years  with  unwea- 
ried zeal  to  the  interests  of  the  persecuted  i\Ionophy- 
sites.  '  Light  footed  as  Asahel'  (2  Sam.  ii,  18),  and  in 
the  garb  of  a  beggar,  he  journeyed  hither  and  thither 
amid  the  greatest  dangers  and  privations;  revived  the 
patriarchate  of  Antioch ;  ordained  bishops,  priests,  and 
deacons  ;  organized  churches ;  healed  divisions ;  and 
thus  saved  the  Monophysite  body  from  impending  ex- 
tinction."    He  died  in  578. 

"  The  Jacobites  have  always  protested  against  being 
considered  followers  of  Eutyches ;  but,  while  tliey  pro- 
fess to  anathematize  that  heresiarch,  they  merely  re- 
ject some  minor  opinions  of  his,  and  hold  fast  his  great 
distinguishing  error  of  the  absorption  of  the  humanity 
of  our  Saviour  in  his  divine  nature.  They  think  that 
in  the  incarnation,  from  two  natures  there  resulted  one. 
In  other  words,  they  believe  that  the  Redeemer  does 
not  possess  two  natures,  but  one  composed  of  t^vo.  ilhis- 
I  trating  their  dogma  in  this  way:  'Glass  is  made  of  sand; 
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but  the  whole  is  only  glass,  no  longer  sand :  thus  the 
divine  nature  of  Christ  has  absorbed  the  human,  so  that 
the  two  have  become  one.' "  A  middle  way  between 
Eutychiauism  and  orthodoxy  was  chosen  by  Xenayas 
(q.  V.)  and  his  school,  who  on  the  incarnation  maintain 
"  the  existence  in  Christ  of  one  nature,  composed  of  the 
divinity  and  lumianity,  but  without  conversion,  confu- 
sion, or  commLxtiu-e.  He  teaches  that  the  Son,  one  of 
the  Trinit_v,  united  himself  with  a  human  body  and  a 
rational  sold  in  the  womb  of  the  Virgin.  His  body  had 
no  being  before  this  union.  In  this  he  was  born,  in  it 
he  was  nourished,  in  it  he  suffered  and  died.  Yet  the 
divine  nature  of  the  Son  did  not  suffer  or  tlie.  Nor  was 
his  human  nature,  or  his  agency,  or  death,  merely  vis- 
ionary, as  the  Phantasmists  taught,  but  actual  and  real. 
Moreover,  the  divine  nature  was  not  changed  or  trans- 
muted into  the  human,  or  commixed  or  confused  there- 
with ;  neither  was  the  human  nature  converted  into  the 
divine,  nor  commixed  or  confused  with  it;  but  an  ad- 
unation  of  the  t\vo  natures  took  place,  of  a  mode  equiv- 
alent to  that  which,  by  the  union  of  body  and  soul, 
makes  a  human  being;  for  as  the  soul  and  body  are 
luiited  in  one  human  nature,  so,  from  the  union  of  the 
Godhead  and  manhood  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  there 
has  arisen  a  nature  peculiar  to  itself,  not  simple,  but  com- 
plex; 'one  double  nature.'"  Here  is  evidently  main- 
tained a  distinction  from  the  Eutychians  that  the  flesh 
ol  Christ  taken  from  the  Virgin  was  actual  and  real, 
and  united  with  the  divine  in  Christ,  "  without  confu- 
sion, change,  or  division;"  and  from  the  orthodox,  in 
holduig  that,  after  the  vmion,  the  two  natures  united 
in  one,  losing  their  distinctiveness.  This  view  of  Xe- 
nayas, says  Etheridge  {Syrian  Churches,  p.  143),  seems 
to  be  at  present  the  doctrine  of  the  Jacobites ;  but,  as 
the  laity  is  very  moderately  educated,  this  remark  ap- 
plies only  to  the  clergj-.  As  an  indication  that  they 
have  only  an  imperfect  idea  on  this  point,  Etheridge 
cites  their  usage  of  "  making  the  sign  of  the  cross  with 
only  the  middle  finger  of  their  hand,  holding  the  others 
so  as  to  render  them  invisible,"  evincing  thereby  that 
the  -whole  subject  is  to  them  an  unsolved  mystery. 

Like  the  Greek  Chiu"ch,  the  Jacobites,  as  a  rule,  deny 
tha  jwocession  of  the  Holy  Ghost  from  the  Son,  holding, 
however,  to  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  the  personality 
and  deity. 

Sacraments. — It  is  generally  believed  that  the  Jaco- 
bites, with  the  Koman  Catholics,  hold  to  the  septenary 
n\iml)er  on  the  sacraments,  but  Etheridge  says  (p.  144) 
that  "  this  must  be  taken  in  a  qualified  sense,  as  they 
have  no  distinct  service  of  confirmation,  nor  do  they 
use  extreme  unction,  unless  it  be  sometimes  imparted 
to  members  of  the  priesthood.  Auricular  confession, 
too,  is  scarcely  known  among  them.  And  in  the  Eu- 
cliarist,  while  they  profess  to  recognise  the  real  presence, 
it  must,  not  be  imdcrstood  in  the  Papite  sense  of  tran- 
substantiation,  but  the  presence  of  the  Saviour  which 
accompanies,  in  an  imdescribed  manner,  the  elements 
of  tlic  lircad  and  wine:  a  species  of  consubstantiation, 
illustrated  by  Bar  SaUb  (in  Matt,  xxviii,  Cochl.  Syr. 
C'lcinenl.  Vatic.  10,  fol.  29)  under  the  idea  of  iron  in 
union  with  fire,  and  receiving  from  it  the  properties  of 
light  and  heat,  while  its  own  nature  remains  unaltered' 
(comp.  Bar-Hebra3us,  Menorath  Kudshi,  or  the  "  Lamp 
of  the  Saints,"  fundam.  vi,  sect.  2).  At  the  celebration 
of  the  Eucharist  they  administer  newly-made  unleav- 
ened bread  (Kiidiger,  however,  in  Herzog,  lieal-Ency- 
Mopudie,  vi,  400,  asserts  that  they  use  leavened  bread), 
conmiixed  with  salt  and  oil,  and  of  both  kinds,  but  gen- 
erally dipping,  like  the  Nestorians,  the  cake  into  the 
wine.  The  sacrament  of  baptism  they  arc  said,  but 
very  improbably,  to  have  performed  by  imprinting  on 
the  subject  (of  course  infants),  with  a  burning  iron,  the 
figure  of  the  cross,  on  some  part  of  the  body,  generally 
the  arm,  sometimes  even  the  face. 

The  doctrine  of  pta-ffafory  they  wholly  ignore,  though 
It  is  true  they  follow  the  Syrian  custom  in  prayuie  for 
their  dead.  '    ^ 


Descent. — Their  origin  they  attempt  to  trace  lineally 
from  the  first  Hebrew  Christians.  Dr.  Wolff  {Jouriiu/, 
1839)  says, "  They  call  themselves  the  B7iay  Israel  (the 
children  of  Israel),  whose  ancestors  were  converted  by 
the  apostle  James;"  and  continues,  that  "there  cannot 
be  the  least  doubt  that  their  claim  to  being  the  de- 
scendants of  the  Jewish  Christians  of  old  is  just.  Their 
physiognomy,  mode  of  worship,  their  attachment  to  the 
Mosaic  law,  their  liturgy,  their  tradition,  so  similar  to 
the  Jewish,  the  technical  terms  in  their  theology,  all 
prove  that  they  are  real  descendants  of  Abraham." 
They  certainly  followed  the  Jews  at  one  time  in  sub- 
jecting their  male  members  to  circumcision  (comp.  Sa- 
ligniac.  Itinerancy,  viii,  c.  i).  One  thing  is  peculiarly 
characteristic  of  the  Jacobites — they  practise  the  adora- 
tion of  the  saints,  and  particularly  worship  the  mother 
of  Christ.  As  teachers  and  saints,  they  revere  some  of 
the  most  prominent  actors  in  the  Church  Historj'  of  the 
early  centuries,  particularly  Jacob  of  Sarug,  Jacob  of 
Edessa,  Dioscorus,  Severus,  P.  Fullo,  and  Jacob  Ban\- 
dKus ;  but  Eutyches  they  ignore.  (Compare  Assemani, 
Bihl.  Orient,  ii,  diss,  de  Jlonophys.  §  8  and  10 ;  Penau- 
dot.  Hist.  Patriarch.  Alex.  p.  133  sq. ;  id.  Litu?-ff.  ii,  103). 

The  Jacobites  also  impose  upon  themselves  excessive 
fasts:  "five  annual  lents,  during  which  both  the  cler- 
gy and  the  laity  alistain  not  only  from  flesh  or  eggs, 
but  even  from  the  taste  of  wine,  of  oil,  and  of  fish"  (Gib- 
bon, Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Emjiire,  iv,  551 ; 
comp.  La  Croze,  Christianisme  de  VEthiopie,  p.  352). 

Their  clergy  are  constituted  on  the  model  of  a  perfect 
hierarchy.  "Extremely  tenacious  of  their  ecclesias- 
tical status  in  this  particular,  they  glorj^  in  an  apostol- 
ical succession  from  St.  Peter  as  the  first  bishop  of  Anti- 
och,  and  exhibit  what  they  hold  to  be  an  unbroken 
series  of  more  than  180  bishops  of  that  see  from  his  day 
to  our  own."  This  assertion  they  mr.ke  in  the  face  of 
the  fact  that  they  only  started  in  the  Cth  century  under 
Jacob,  but  they  certainly  ought  to  enjoy  the  same  priv- 
ileges with  all  other  churches  that  lay  claim  to  a  direct 
apostolic  succession  (q.  v.). 

By  the  side  of  the  patriarch,  who  holds  the  highest 
oflSce  in  the  Church,  there  is  a  secondary  officer  at  the 
head  of  the  Eastern  Jacobites,  the  Maphrian  (Syriac, 
Xi"'^S  w,  i.  e.  the  fructifier),  or  Primas  Orientis,  whose 
mission  it  is  to  ordain  bishops,  and  also  to  consecrate 
the  patriarch  elect  by  the  laying  on  of  hands.  He  oc- 
cupies, to  a  certain  degree,  the  same  position  as  the 
now  obsolete  Katholikos  (Catholic)  of  the  Nestorian 
Church,  and  is  sometimes  designated  by  that  name. 
He  resides  at  Mosul,  and  his  jurisdiction  extends  over 
the  Jacobites  of  the  East  residing  bej-ond  the  Tigris 
and  a  portion  of  Mesopotamia ;  the  rest  of  Mesopota- 
mia, Asia  proper,  Phoenicia,  Palestine,  Cilicia,  and  Ar- 
menia are  under  the  immediate  control  of  the  patriarch 
of  Antioch.  (On  Ordination,  see  Etheridge,  Syi:  Ch.  p. 
147  sq.)  With  the  diocese  of  the  patriarch  there  comes 
in  contact  the  patriarchate  of  the  Copts  (q.  v.),  and  of 
late  j-ears  both  churches  have  sustamed  a  bishop  at  Je- 
rusalem. 

The  Jacobites  are  distinguished  for  the  number  of 
their  convents,  from  which,  as  is  the  custom  in  all  the 
Eastern  churches,  the  higher  officers  of  the  Church  are 
all  chosen.  These  institutions  are,  perhaps  for  this  rea- 
son also,  under  the  supervision  of  the  bishops. 

At  the  time  of  its  greatest  prosperity  the  Jacobite 
Church  ])roduced  many  men  remarkable  for  the  pro- 
foundness of  their  views,  their  teachings,  and  their  writ- 
ings. No  less  than  150  archbishops  and  bishops  have 
been  counted  in  the  different  ages  of  the  sect,  of  whom 
an  account  is  given  in  the  second  part  of  J.  G.  Assemr.- 
ni's  Bibliotheca  Orientalis.  The  most  eminent  of  them 
are  John,  bishop  of  Asia ;  Thomas  of  Harkcl,  who,  in  tlie 
beginning  of  the  7th  centurj',  revised  the  Philoxenian 
translation  of  the  N.T.;  Jacob  of  Edessa ;  the  patriarch 
Dionysius  I,  in  the  first  half  of  the  9th  centurj',  author 
of  a  Sj-riac  chronicle,  of  which  Assemani  has  made 
much  use,  and  of  which  a  part  has  been  published  by 
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TuUberg  (Upsala,  1850) ;  John,  bishop  of  Dara,  in  the 
9th  century;  Moses  Bar-Ktpha  (f  913),  whose  treatise 
on  Paradise  was  translated  into  Latin  by  Andr.  Masius ; 
Dionysius  Bar-Salibi,  bishop  of  Amid  in  the  12th  cen- 
tury, author  of  commentaries  on  the  Bible  and  other 
theological  works  (Assemani,  ii,  15G-211);  Jacob,  bishop 
of  Tagrit  in  the  13th  century ;  and  esjiecially  Gregorius 
Abulfaragius ;  Bar-Hebra!us,  in  the  13th  centurj',  who 
was  perliaps  the  greatest  and  noblest  man  of  the  East- 
ern Church ;  his  death  was  mourned  alike  by  Jacobites 
and  Nestorians,  by  Greeks  and  Armenians,  all  of  Avhom 
forgot  the  disputes  which  were  agitating  at  that  time 
the  Eastern  Church,  and  gathered  at  his  grave  to  min- 
gle their  tears  for  the  loss  of  a  truly  virtuous  and  great 
man.  The  work  of  Biblical  criticism  known  as  Rectnsio 
Karkaphensis  is  also,  as  shown  by  Wiseman  {Horce  Si/i: 
Rome,  18-28, 8vo,  p.  206, 212),  due  to  the  Jacobite  Church. 

The  present  condition  of  this  sect  is  thus  described  by 
the  Rev.  George  Percy  Badger  {Nestorians  and  their 
Rituals,  i,  60) :  "  The  present  hierarchy  of  the  Jacobites 
in  Turkey  consists  of  a  patriarch,  who  claims  the  title 
of  '  Patriarch  of  Antioch  and  successor  of  St.  Peter,' 
ciglit  metropolitans,  and  three  bishops.  Of  these,  one 
resides  at  Mosul,  one  in  the  convent  of  IVIar  IMattai,  in 
the  same  district,  one  at  Urfat,  one  at  Diarbekir,  or 
Kharpiit,  one  at  Jerusalem,  one  at  Mardhi,  three  in 
Jebel  Tur,  and  two  are  called  Temeloyo,  i.  e.  universal, 
without  an}'  regular  dioceses.  .  .  .  The  bishops  gener- 
ally are  illiterate  men,  but  little  versed  in  Scripture, 
and  entirely  ignorant  of  ecclesiastical  history.  They 
scarcely  ever  iireach,  and  their  episcopal  visitations  are 
confined  to  occasional  ordinations,  and  to  the  collection 
of  tithes  from  their  several  dioceses.  All  of  them  can, 
of  course,  read  the  Sj^riac  of  their  rituals,  but  few  thor- 
oughly understand  it.  .  .  .  As  might  naturally  be  ex- 
pected, the  lower  orders  of  the  Syrian  clergy  are  gener- 
ally more  illiterate  than  the  bishops ;  and  how  can.  it  be 
otherwise?  .  .  .  Such  being  the  awkwardness  and  inef- 
ficiency of  their  clergy,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
religious  knowledge  and  vital  godliness  are  at  a  very 
low  ebb  among  the  Syrian  laity.  Notwithstanding 
the  comparative  affluence  of  this  community,  I  believe 
that  there  do  not  exist  among  them  more  than  twenty 
small  schools  in  the  whole  of  Turkey,  where  their  popu- 
lation amounts  to  something  like  100,000  (Etheridge 
says  150,000).  The  following  is  a  rough  estimate  in 
villages  of  the  proportion  of  their  numbers  in  the  differ- 
ent districts:  (1)  Jebel  Tur,  150  villages;  (2)  district 
of  Urfah  and  Gawar,  50  villages;  (3)  Kharput,  15  vil- 
lages; (4)  Diarbekir,  6  villages;  (5)  Mosul,  5  villages; 
(6)  Damascus,  4  villages,  making  in  all  230  villages 
now  inhabited  by  S\Tians."  (Comp.  Richard  Pococke, 
Travels  in  the  East,  II,  i,  208 ;  Niebuhr,  Reiseheschreib. 
vol.  ii ;  Buckingham,  Trav.  in  Mesopiotamia,  i,  321,  341 ; 
Robinson,  Palestine,  iii,  4G0  sq.) 

As  early  as  the  14th  century  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  used  her  influence  to  effect  a  union  of  the  Jac- 
obite and  Western  churches  under  the  sway  of  Rome. 
But,  although  many  accessions  have  been  obtained  from 
the  Jacobites,  they  have  not  yielded  entire,  as  did  the 
Copts  in  the  15th  century.  The  first  really  important 
success  the  Romanists  achieved  in  the  17th  centurj', 
under  Andreas  Achigian,  when  the  converts,  at  that 
time  quite  numerous,  styling  themselves  "Syrian  Cath- 
olics," elected  him  as  a  rival  patriarch.  Ho  was  follow- 
ed by  Petriis  (Ignatius,  vol.  xxv),  who  did  not  continue 
long  in  office,  as  the  opposition  party  proved  too  strong 
for  Rome  (Assemani,  ii,  482).  This,  however,  by  no 
means  discouraged  the  Papists,  for  the  undertaking  was 
resumed  shortly  afterwards;  and  thej'  have  for  some 
time  past  sustained  in  SjTia  a  patriarch  who  resides  at 
Haleb,  and  they  have  even  "Cath<}lic  .lacobite  con- 
vents." The  inferiority  of  the  Syrian  Catholics  to  the 
Jacobites  has  induced  the  Protestants  of  England  and 
America  to  establish  missions  among  them,  and  they 
have  thus  far  met  with  tolerable  success.  See  Assema- 
ni. Bibl.  Or,  ii ;  Diss,  de  Monpjihys,  §  1-10 ;  Neale,  East. 


Church,  iii  (see  Index);  Abudachus,  Hisi.  Jacohitarum 
(Oxf.  1700) ;  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Eall  of  the  Rom.  Emp. 
(Harper's  ed.),  iv,  651  sq. ;  Migne,  Diet,  des  Ordres  re- 
lifjieux,  ii,  561 ;  Wetzer  und  Welte,  Kircken-Lex.  s.  v. ; 
Herzog,  Recd-Encyklojiadie,  vi,  400  sq.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Jacobs,  David,  a  minister  of  the  Lutheran  Chur^ih, 
was  bom  in  Franklin  County,  Pa.,  Nov.  22,  1805.  He 
was  educated  at  Jefferson  College,  Canonsburg,  Penn. 
(class  of  1825).  While  at  college  he  was  particularly 
distinguished  as  a  linguist,  and  in  the  absence  of  the 
professor  of  languages  was  requested  to  hear  the  recita- 
tions in  Latin  and  Greek.  He  commenced  his  theolog- 
ical studies  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  B,  Kurtz, 
and  completed  them  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at 
Gettysburg  in  1827.  The  same  year  he  took  charge  of 
the  classical  department  established  in  connection  with 
the  seminary,  from  which  Pennsylvania  College  took 
its  origin.  He  was  very  successful  as  a  teacher.  No 
one  ever  pursued  his  work  more  nobly,  or  with  an  aim 
more  exalted.  He  received  license  to  preach  the  Gos- 
pel in  1829,  but  his  health  was  so  delicate  that  he  seldom 
officiated  in  the  puljjit.  He  died  Nov.  30,  1830,  in  the 
twenty-fifth  year  oi^  his  age,  at  Shepherdstown,Va.,  as 
he  was  returning  from  a  trip  to  the  South,  whither  he 
had  gone  in  pursuit  of  health.  In  talent  he  was  above 
the  ordinary  standard,  a  ripe  scholar,  and  those  who 
were  brought  in  contact  with  him  appreciated  his  ex- 
cellent character,  and  ackno^vledged  his  eminent  ser- 
vices. 

Jacomb,  Thomas,  D.D.,  a  pious  Nonconformist  di- 
vine who  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  ecclesiastical  af- 
fairs of  England  in  the  17th  century,  was  born  ni  Leices- 
tershire in  1622.  He  studied  at  Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford, 
and  subsequently  became  fellow  of  Trinitj'  College, 
Cambridge.  Diu-ing  the  Rebellion  he  obtained  the  liv- 
ing of  St.  Martin,  Ludgate,  but  was  ejected  in  1662,  diur- 
ing  the  Bartholomew  ejectment  of  Nonconformists,  and 
died  March  27,  1687.  Stoughton  {Eccl.  Hist,  of  Engl 
\_Ch.  of  the  Restoration'],  i,  165)  says  that  Jacomb,  while 
a  member  of  the  Savoy  Conference  [see  Ixdepen- 
DENTs],  in  which  he  figiu-ed  vcrj'  prominently,  "  is  de- 
scribed as  a  man  of  superior  education,  of  a  staid  mind, 
of  temperate  passions,  moderate  in  his  counsels,  and  in 
the  management  of  affairs,  not  vehement  and  confident, 
not  imposing  and  overbearing,  but  receptive  of  advice, 
and  j'ielding  to  reason,"  He  was  one  of  the  continua- 
tors  of  Poole's  Annotations.  His  works,  which  are  now 
scarce,  are,  A  Treatise  on  Holy  Dedication  [on  Psa.  xxx} 
(Lond,  1668,  8vo)  : — Several  Sermons  on  the  viiith  Chap- 
ter of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  [18  on  the  1st,  2d,  3d, 
and  4tli  versesj  (London,  1672,  4to),— Darling,  Cyclop. 
Bibliog.  s.  v. ;  Stoughton,  Eccles.  History  {Ch.  of  the  Res- 
toration), ii,  504,  505. 

Jacquelot,  Isaac,  a  French  Protestant  theologian, 
was  bom  at  Vassy  Dec.  16,  1647.  He  became  a  minis- 
ter in  1668,  and  was  colleague  of  his  father,  the  pastor 
of  Vassy,  until  obliged  to  leave  in  consequence  of  the 
revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  He  resided  first  at 
Heidelberg,  then  (168G)  at  La  Haye,  where  he  became 
pastor  of  a  French  congregation.  In  consequence  of 
some  trouble  he  had  with  Jurieu,  Benoit,  and  others,  he 
accepted  an  offer  of  the  king  of  Prussia,  who  had  heard 
him  preach,  and  had  learned  to  esteem  Jacquelot,  and 
in  1702  he  settled  at  Berlin  as  pastor  of  a  French  church. 
He  died  there  Oct.  20,  1708.  He  -wTote  Dissertations 
siir  VExistence  de  Dieu  (La  Haye,  1697,  4to;  Par,  1744, 
3  vols.  12mo): — Dissertations  sur  le  Messie  (La  Haye, 
1699,  8vo) ; — La  Conformite  de  la  Foi  avec  la  Raison 
(Amst.  1705,  8vo)  :  —  Reponse  aux  Entretiens  composes 
par  M.  Bayle  contre  la  Confoiinite,  etc.  (Amsterd,  1707, 
8vo) : — Truite  de  la  verite  et  de  V inspiration  du  Vieux 
et  du  Koureau  Testament  (Kotterd,  1715, 8vo)  : — Sermons 
(Gen,  1750,  2  vols,  12mo) ;  and  a  number  of  controver- 
sial pamphlets  against  Benoit,  Jurieu,  Werenfels,  etc 
See  Hist,  des  Ouvrayes  des  Savants  (Dec,  1708)  ;  Vie  de 
Jacquelot  (in  the  Dissertut.  sur  V Exist,  de  Lieu,  Paris  ed. 
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1744) ;  Chauffepie,  DicHonaire ;  Nice'ron,  Memoires  (vol. 
vi)  ;  Haag,  La  France  Protestante  ;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biofj. 
Generak,  xxvi,  367.     (J.  N.  P.) 

Jacquemin,  J.VJtES  Alexis,  a  French  Roman  Cath- 
olic priest,  was  bom  at  Nancy  Aug.  4,  1750.  He  enter- 
ed the  Church  in  early  life,  and  was  for  a  time  vicar  in 
a  parish  of  his  native  city.  He  met  with  considerable 
success  in  the  pulpit,  but  when,  in  1778,  he  was  appoint- 
ed professor  of  theologj'  in  the  University  of  Nancy,  he 
readily  accepted  this  new  position.  During  the  first 
years  of  the  French  Eevolution  he  was  one  of  the  ed- 
itors of  the  newspaper  called  Le  Catholique  de  Nancy. 
In  1791,  refusing  to  adhere  to  the  civil  constitution 
of  the  clergy,  he  was  obliged  to  leave  France,  and  he 
settled  in  Germany,  where  he  joined  his  bishop,  De  la 
Fare,  also  an  exile.  The  latter  having  appointed  him 
his  vicar-general,  Jacquemin  returned  to  France,  though 
exposed  to  great  danger,  during  the  "  Reign  of  Terror." 
He  subsequently  became  professor  of  philosophy  in  the 
College  of  Nancy.  In  1823  he  was  made  bishop  of  St. 
Die,  but  age  and  infirmities  soon  compelled  him  to  re- 
sign this  office,  and  he  retired  to  Nancy,  where  he  died, 
June  15,  1832.  He  wrote  De  Incamatione  Verhi  Domi- 
ni; Alret/i  des  memoires  de  I' Abbe  Barruel,  jwur  servir 
a  Vhist.  du  Jacobinisms  (Hambiu-g  [Nancy],  1801 ;  Par. 
1817,  2  vols.  12mo).  See  Henrion,  Annuaire  Biogra- 
phique  (1830-34) ;  Biog.  des  Hommes  vivants ;  Hoefer, 
Nouv.  Bioff.  Generale,  xxvi,  219.     (J.  N.  P.) 

Jactitation  of  Marriage  is  a  suit  which  was 
formerly  competent  in  the  English  ecclesiastical  courts, 
and  now  is  competent  in  the  English  Divorce  Court,  to 
settle  a  cjuestion  of  disputed  marriage.  If  a  party  boast 
or  profess  that  he  or  she  is  married  to  another,  the  lat- 
ter may  institute  the  suit,  and  call  upon  the  former  to 
produce  proof  of  the  marriage.  If  this  is  not  done,  then 
a  decree  |)asses  which  enjoins  the  party  to  perpetual  si- 
lence on  the  subject.  This  remedy  is  now  scarcely  ever 
.resorted  to,  for,  in  general,  since  lord  Hardwick's  Act 
(1766),  there  is  sufficient  certainty  in  the  forms  of  legal 
marriage  in  England  to  prevent  any  one  being  in  igno- 
rance M'hether  he  or  she  is  really  married  or  not — a  re- 
proach which,  however,  is  often  made  against  the  law 
of  Scotland.  The  Scotch  suit  of  a  declarator  of  putting 
to  silence,  which  is  equivalent  to  jactitation  of  marriage, 
is  often  resorted  to,  the  latest  and  most  notorious  in- 
stance of  its  use  being  that  in  the  Yelverton  marriage 
case — Chambers,  Cyclopcedia. 

Jacu'bus  (luKovjioQ  v.  r.  'lapaovfioQ,  Vulg.  A  ecu- 
bus),  given  in  the  Apocrj'pha  (1  Esdr.  ix,  48)  as  the 
name  of  one  of  the  Levites  who  supported  Ezra  in  read- 
ing the  law ;  evidently  the  Akkub  (q.  v.)  of  the  corre- 
sponding Heb.  text  (Neh.  viii,  7). 

Ja'da  (Heb.  Yada',  S''!"',  knowing;  Sept.  'laoak  and 
Aovcai),  the  last  named  of  the  two  sons  of  Onam,  a  de- 
scendant of  Judah  through  Jerahmeel ;  his  two  sons  are 
likewise  mentioned  (1  Chron.  ii,  28, 32).    B.C.  post  1612. 

Ja'dau  (Heb.  Yuddav',  '^'^^,  probably  by  erroneous 
transcrijjtion  for  i"^"^,  Yiddo',  "Iddo;"  rather  than  for 
''!?r'i  Yadday',  id.,  as  in  the  margin;  Sept.  'la^oi  v.  r. 
'A^ta, Yulg.  .hddu),  one  of  the  "sons"  of  Nebo  who  di- 
vorced tlieir  Gentile  wives  after  the  Exile  (Ezra  x,  43). 
B.C.459. 

Jaddai.     See  Jadau. 

Jaddes,  a  name  of  the  priests  of  the  genii  among 
the  islanders  of  Ceylon.  The  pagodas  or  chapels  where 
they  officiate  have  no  revenue,  and  any  pious  person 
who  builds  a  chapel  officiates  in  it  himself  as  priest. 
The  exteriors  of  these  chapels  are  painted  with  repre- 
sentations of  halberds,  swords,  arrows,  shields,  and  the 
like.  The  natives  call  these  chapels  Jacco,  i.  e.  the 
devil's  tenement,  Jacco  or  Jacca  signifying  devil;  the 
islanders  of  Ceylon,  like  many  other  savage  tribes,  wor- 
shipping the  devil  because  of  his  wickedness  and  evil 
propensities  (comp.  Lubbock,  OnV/m  of  Civilization,  p. 
159  sq.).    The  Jaddes,  when  he  celebrates  the  festival 


of  Jacco,  shaves  his  head.  See  Knox,  Description  of 
Ceylon,  pt.  iv,  ch.  v ;  Broughton,  Biblioth.  Hist.  Sac.  i, 
499 ;  Davy,  A  ccount  of  Ceylon,  p.  1 18.      (J.  H.  W.) 

Jad'dua  (Heb.  Yaddu'a,  ^^I'^^jhioivn;  Sept.  'leS- 
Sova,'IaSov,'Idova),  the  name  of  two  men  after  the 
time  of  the  Captivity. 

1.  One  of  the  chiefs  of  the  people  who  subscribed  the 
sacred  covenant  drawn  up  by  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x,  21). 
B.C.  cir.  410. 

2.  The  son  of  Jonathan,  and  the  last  high-priest 
mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament  (Neh.  xii,  11,  22).  He 
is  doubtless  the  person  alluded  to  by  Josephus  (laS- 
Sovg,  Ant.  xi,  8,  3-6)  as  exercising  the  pontifical  office 
at  the  time  of  the  capture  of  Tj^re  by  Alexander,  the 
Great  (B.C.  332),  and  as  coming  forth  from  Jerusalem 
at  the  head  of  the  priestly  body  to  meet  the  advancing 
conqueror,  and  tender  him  the  submission  of  the  city. 
See  Alexander.  In  that  case  his  name  must  have 
been  inserted  by  "  the  great  Synagogue"  after  the  Scrip- 
ture canon  (q.  v.)  had  been  made  up  by  Ezra  (B.C. 
cir.  406).  See  Chronici.es.  "  We  gather  pretty  cer- 
tainlj'  that  he  was  priest  in  the  reign  of  the  last  Persian 
king  Darius,  and  that  he  was  still  high-priest  after  the 
Persian  dynasty  was  overthrown,  i.  e.  in  the  reign  of 
Alexander  the  Great.  For  the  expression  '  Darius  the 
Persian^  (Neh.  xii,  22)  must  have  been  used  after  the 
accession  of  the  Grecian  dynasty;  and,  had  another 
high-priest  succeeded,  his  name  would  most  likely  have 
been  mentioned.  Thus  far,  then,  the  book  of  Nehemiah 
bears  out  the  truth  of  Josephus's  history,  which  makes 
Jaddua  high-priest  when  Alexander  invaded  Juda?a. 
But  Josephus's  story  of  his  interview  with  Alexander 
is  not,  on  that  account,  necessarily  true,  nor  his  account 
of  the  building  of  the  Temple  on  Jlount  Gerizim  during 
Jaddua's  pontificate,  at  the  instigation  of  Sanballat,  both 
of  which,  as  well  as  the  accompanying  circumstances, 
may  have  been  derived  from  some  apocrj'phal  book  of 
Alexandrian  growth,  since  lost,  in  which  chronology  and 
history  gave  way  to  romance  and  Jewish  vanity.  Jo- 
sephus seems  to  place  the  death  of  Jaddua  after  that  of 
Alexander  {Ant.  xi,  8,  7).  Eusebius  assigns  twenty 
years  to  Jaddua's  pontificate"  (Smith).  See  Hervey, 
Genealogy  of  our  Lord,  p.  323  sq. ;  Jarvis,  Church  of  the 
Redeemed,  p.  291.     See  High-priest. 

Ja'don  (Heb.  Yadon',  "^V^^,  judge ;  Sept.  has  'Eha- 
pujv  [but  most  eds.  omit],  Vulg.  Jadon),  a  Bleronothite 
who  assisted  in  reconstructing  the  walls  of  Jerusalem 
after  the  return  from  Babylon  (Neh.  iii,  7).     B.C.  446. 

JADON  (laSdiv)  is  the  name  attributed  by  Josephus 
(Ant. viii,  8,  5)  to  the  man  of  God  from  Judah  who  with- 
stood Jeroboam  at  the  altar  at  Bethel — probably  intend- 
ing InDO  the  seer.  Bj^  Jerome  (Qu.  Ilebr.  on  2  Chrou. 
ix,  29)  the  name  is  given  as  Jaddo. — Smith. 

Ja'el  (Heb.  Yael',  ^^1"^,  a  wild  goat  or  ibex,  as  in 
Psa.  civ,  18 ;  Job  xxxix,  1 ;  Sept.  'lai)\,  Josephus  'Id- 
A»7),  the  wife  of  Heber  the  Kenite,  and  the  slayer  of  the 
oppressor  of  the  IsraeUtcs  (Judg.  iv,  17-22).  B.C.  1409. 
Heber  was  the  chief  of  a  nomadic  Arab  clan  who  had 
separated  irom  the  rest  of  his  tribe,  and  had  pitched  his 
tent  under  the  oaks,  which  had,  in  consequence,  received 
the  name  of '"  oaks  of  the  wanderers"  (A.  Y.  plain  of  Za- 
anaim,  Judg.  iv,  11),  in  the  neighborhood  of  Kcdesh- 
Naphthali.  See  Heber.  The  tribe  of  Heber  had  main- 
tained the  quiet  enjoyment  of  their  pastures  by  adopting 
a  neutral  position  in  a  troublous  period.  Their  descent 
from  Jethro  secured  them  the  favorable  regard  of  the 
Israelites,  and  they  were  sufficiently  important  to  con- 
clude a  formal  peace  with  Jabin,  king  of  Hazor.  See 
Renite. 

In  the  headlong  rout  which  followed  the  defeat  of 
the  Canaanitt's  by  Barak,  Sisera,  abandoning  his  char- 
iot the  more  easily  to  avoid  notice  (comp.  Homer,  //.  v, 
20),  fled  unattended,  and  in  an  opposite  direction  from 
that  taken  by  his  army.  On  reaching  the  tents  of  the 
nomad  cliief,  he  remembered  that  there  was  peace  be- 
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tween  his  sovereign  and  the  house  of  Heber,  and  there- 
fore applied  for  the  hospitality  and  protection  to  which 
he  was  thus  entitled  (Harmer,  Ohs.  i,  460).  "  The  tent 
of  Jacl"  is  expressly  mentioned  either  because  the  ha- 
rem of  Heber  was  in  a  separate  tent  (Kosenmiiller,  Mor- 
r/enl.  iii,  22),  or  because  the  Kenite  himself  was  absent 
at  the  time.  In  the  sacred  seclusion  of  this  almost  in- 
violable sanctuarj'  (Pococke,  East,  ii,  5)  Sisera  might 
well  have  felt  himself  absolutely  secure  from  the  incur- 
sions of  the  enemy  (Calmet,  Fragm.  vol.  xxv) ;  and 
although  he  intended  to  take  refuge  among  the  Ke- 
nites,  he  woiUd  not  have  ventured  so  openly  to  violate 
all  idea  of  Oriental  propriety  by  entering  a  Avoman's 
apartments  (D'Herbelot,  Bibliot/ieque  Orkntale,  s,  v.  Ha- 
ram)  had  he  not  received  Jacl's  express,  earnest,  and 
respectful  entreaty  to  do  so.  See  Hakem.  He  accept- 
ed the  invitation,  and  she  tlung  the  quilt  (riS^^Un,  A. 
V.  "a  mantle;"  evidentlj'  some  part  of  the  regular  fur- 
niture of  the  tent)  over  him  as  he  lay  wearily  On  the 
floor.  When  thirst  prevented  sleep,  and  he  asked  for 
water,  she  brought  him  buttermilk  in  her  choicest  ves- 
sel, thus  ratifying  with  the  semblance  of  officious  zeal 
the  sacred  bond  of  Eastern  hospitality.  Wine  woidd 
have  been  less  suitable  to  quench  his  thirst,  and  may 
possibly  have  been  eschewed  by  Heber's  clan  (Jer. 
XXXV,  2).  Curdled  milk,  accortling  to  the  quotations  in 
Harmer,  is  still  a  favorite  Arab  beverage,  and  that  this 
is  the  drink  intended  we  infer  from  Judg.  v,  25,  as  well 
as  from  the  direct  statement  of  Josephus  {yuXa  Sii(pOo- 
poQ  i'jcr],  A  nt.  v,  6,  4),  although  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  with  Josephus  and  the  Rabl)is  (D.  Kimchi,  Jar- 
chi,  etc.)  that  Jael  purposely  used  it  because  of  its  sopo- 
rific (jualities  (Bochart,  llieroz.  i,  473).  But  anxiety 
still  prevented  Sisera  from  composing  himself  to  rest 
until  lie  had  exacted  a  promise  from  his  protectress  that 
she  would  faithfully  preserve  the  secret  of  his  conceal- 
ment ;  till  at  last,  with  a  feeling  of  perfect  security,  the 
weary  and  unfortunate  general  resigned  himself  to  the 
deep  sleep  of  misery  and  fatigue.  Then  it  was  that 
Jael  took  in  her  left  hand  one  of  the  great  wooden  pins 
(A.V.  "nail")  which  fastened  down  the  cords  of  the 
tent,  and  in  her  right  hand  the  mallet  (A.V.  "a  ham- 
mer") used  to  drive  it  into  the  ground,  and,  creeping 
up  to  her  sleeping  and  confiding  guest,  with  one  terrible 
blow  dashed  it  through  Sisera's  temples  deep  into  the 
earth.  With  one  spasm  of  fruitless  agony,  with  one 
contortion  of  sudden  pain,  "  at  her  feet  he  bowed,  he 
fell ;  where  he  bowed,  there  he  fell  down  dead"  (Judg. 
V,  27).  She  then  waited  to  meet  the  pursuing  Barak, 
and  led  him  into  her  tent,  that  she  might  in  his  pres- 
ence claim  the  glorj'  of  the  deed !     See  Barak. 

Many  have  supposed  that  by  this  act  she  fullilled  the 
saying  of  Deborah,  that  God  would  sell  Sisera  into  the 
hand  of  a  woman  (Judg.  iv,  9;  Josephus,  .-Iw^  v,  5,  4), 
and  hence  they  have  supposed  that  Jael  was  actuateil 
by  some  divine  and  hidden  intluence.  But  the  Bilile 
gives  no  hint  of  such  an  inspiration,  and  it  is  at  least 
equally  probable  that  Deborali  merely  intended  to  inti- 
mate the  share  of  the  honor  which  would  be  assigned 
by  posterity  to  her  own  exertions.  If,  therefore,  we 
eliminate  the  still  more  monstrous  supposition  of  the 
Kabbis  that  Sisera  was  slain  Ijy  Jael  because  he  at- 
tempted to  offer  her  violence— the  miu-der  will  appear 
in  all  its  hideous  atrocitj-.  A  fugitive  had  asked  and 
received  dakhil  (or  protection)  at  her  hands— he  was 
miserable,  defeated,  weary— he  was  the  ally  of  her  hus- 
band— he  was  her  invited  and  honored  guest — he  was 
in  the  sanctuarj^  of  the  harem— above  all,  he  was  con- 
fiding, defenceless,  and  asleep ;  yet  she  broke  her  pledged 
faith,  violated  her  solemn  hospitality,  and  murdered  a 
trustful  and  unprotected  slumberer.  Surely  we  require 
the  clearest  and  most  positive  statement  tliat  Jael  was 
instigated  to  such  a  murder  by  divine  suggestion. — 
Smith.     See  Hospitat.ity. 

It  does  not  seem  difficult  to  understand,  on  merely 
human  grounds,  the  object  of  .lael  in  this  painful  trans- 
action.    Her  motives  seem  to  have  been  entirely  pru- 


dential ;  and  on  prudential  grounds  the  very  circum- 
stance which  renders  her  act  the  more  odious — the  peace 
subsisting  between  the  nomad  chief  and  the  king  of  Ha- 
zor — must  to  her  have  seemed  to  make  it  the  more  ex- 
pedient. She  saw  that  the  Israelites  had  now  the  up- 
per hand,  and  was  aware  that,  as  being  in  alliance  with 
the  oppressors  of  Israel,  the  camp  might  expect  very 
rough  treatment  from  the  pursuing  force,  which  would 
be  greatly  aggravated  if  Sisera  were  found  sheltered 
within  it.  Tliis  calamity  she  sought  to  avert,  and  to 
place  the  house  of  Heber  in  a  favorable  position  Avitli 
the  victorious  party.  She  probably  j  ustified  the  act  to 
herself  by  the  consideration  that,  as  Sisera  Avould  cer- 
tainly be  taken  and  slain,  she  might  as  well  make  a 
benefit  out  of  his  inevitable  doom  as  incur  utter  ruin  in 
the  attempt  to  protect  him.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  at  first  the  woman  was  sincere  m  her  proffers  of 
Arab  friendship ;  but  the  quiet  sleep  of  the  warrior  gave 
her  time  to  reflect  how  easily  even  her  arm  might  rid 
her  kindred  people  of  the  oppressor,  and  she  was  thus 
induced  to  plot  against  the  life  of  her  victim.  It  does 
wot  appear  that  she  committed  the  falsehood,  which  she 
was  requested  by  him  to  do,  of  denying  the  presence  of 
any  stranger  if  asked  by  a  passer-by.  See  Kitto's  Daily 
Bible  I  llusti-ations,  ad  loc. 

It  is  much  easier  to  explain  the  conduct  of  Jael  than 
to  account  for  the  apparently  eulogistic  notice  which  it 
receives  in  the  triumphal  ode  of  Deborah  and  Barak ; 
but  the  following  remarks  will  go  far  to  remove  the  dif- 
ficulty :  There  is  no  doubt  that  Sisera  would  have  been 
put  to  death  if  he  had  been  taken  alive  by  the  Israelites. 
The  war-usages  of  the  time  warranted  such  treatment, 
and  there  are  numerous  examples  of  it.  Thej'  had, 
therefore,  no  regard  to  her  private  motives,  or  to  the 
particular  relations  between  Heber  and  Jabin,  but  be- 
held her  only  as  the  instrument  of  accomplishing  what 
was  usually  regarded  as  the  final  and  crowning  act  of  a 
great  victory.  The  unusual  circumstance  that  this  act 
was  performed  by  a  woman's  hand  was,  according  to  the 
notions  of  the  time,  so  great  a  humiliation  that  it  could 
hardly  fail  to  be  dwelt  upon  in  contrasting  the  resiUt 
with  the  proud  confidence  of  victorj'  which  had  at  the 
outset  been  entertained  (Judg.  v,  30).  Without  stop- 
ping to  ask  when  and  wliere  Deborah  claims  for  herself 
any  infallibility,  or  whether,  in  the  passionate  moment 
of  patriotic  triumph,  she  was  Ukely  to  pause  in  such 
wild  times  to  scrutinize  the  moral  bearings  of  an  act 
which  had  been  so  splendid  a  benefit  to  herself  and  her 
people,  we  may  question  whether  any  moral  commenda- 
tion is  directly  intended.  What  Deborah  stated  was  a 
fact,  viz.  that  the  wives  of  the  nomad  Arabs  would  un- 
doubtedly regard  Jael  as  a  public  benefactress,  and  praise 
her  as  a  popular  heroine.  "  She  certainly  was  not 
'  blessed'  as  a  pious  and  upright  person  is  blessed  when 
performing  a  deed  which  embodies  the  noblest  princi- 
ples, ami  which  goes  up  as  a  memorial  before  God,  but 
merely  as  one  who  acted  a  part  that  accompUshed  an 
important  purpose  of  heaven.  In  the  same  sense,  though 
in  the  opposite  direction,  Job  and  Jeremiah  cursed  the 
day  of  their  birth ;  not  that  they  meant  to  make  it  the 
proper  subject  of  blame,  but  that  they  wished  to  mark 
their  deep  sense  of  the  evil  into  which  it  had  usliered 
them — mark  it  as  the  commencement  of  a  life-heritage 
of  sorrow  and  gloom.  In  like  manner,  and  with  a  closer 
resemlilance  to  the  case  before  us,  the  psalmist  pro- 
nounces happy  or  blessed  those  who  should  dasli  tlie 
little  ones  of  Babylon  against  the  stones  (Psa.  cxxxvii, 
9),  which  no  one  ^^'ho  understands  the  spirit  of  Hebrew 
poetry  would  ever  dream  of  construing  into  a  proper 
benediction  upon  tlie  ruthless  murderers  of  Babylon's 
children,  as  true  lieroes  of  righteousness.  It  merely  an- 
nounces, under  a  strong  individualizing  trait,  the  com- 
ing recompense  on  Babylon  for  the  cruelties  she  had 
inflicted  on  Israel ;  her  own  measure  should  be  meted 
back  to  her:  and  they  Avbo  should  be  the  instruments 
of  effecting  it  would  execute  a  purpose  of  God,  ^^•hether 
they  might  themselves  intend  it  or  not.     Let  the  poet- 
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ical  exaltation  of  Jael  be  viewed  in  the  light  of  these 
cognate  passages,  and  it  will  be  found  to  contain  noth- 
ing at  variance  with  the  verdict  wliich  every  impartial 
mind  must  be  disposed  to  pronounce  upon  her  conduct. 
It  is,  in  reality,  the  work  of  God's  judgment,  through  her 
instrumentahty,  that  is  celebrated,  not  her  mode  of  car- 
rying it  into  execution;  and  it  might  be  as  just  to  re- 
gard the  heathen  Medes  and  Persians  as  a  truly  pious 
people  because  they  are  called  God's  '  sanctified  ones'  to 
do  his  work  of  vengeance  on  Babylon  (Isa.  xiii,  3),  as, 
from  ^vhat  is  said  in  Deborah's  song,  to  consider  Jael  an 
example  of  righteousness"  (Fairbairn).     See  Deborah. 

As  to  the  morality  of  the  act  of  Jael  for  which  she  is 
thus  applauded,  although  it  can  not  fairly  be  justified  by 
the  usages  of  any  time  or  people,  yet  the  considerations 
urged  by  Dr.Kobinson  {Biblical  Kepos.  1831,  p.  GOT)  are 
of  some  force :  "  We  must  judge  of  it  by  the  feelings  of 
those  among  whom  the  right  of  avenging  the  blood  of 
a  relative  was  so  strongly  rooted  that  even  Moses  could 
not  take  it  away.  Jael  was  an  ally  by  blood  of  the  Is- 
raelitish  nation ;  [Sisera,  the  general  of]  their  chief  op- 
pressor, who  had  mightily  oppressed  them  for  the  space 
of  twenty  years,  now  lay  defenceless  before  her ;  and  he 
was,  moreover,  one  of  those  whom  Israel  was  bound  by 
the  command  of  Jehovah  to  extirpate.  Perhaps,  too, 
she  felt  caUed  to  be  the  instrument  of  God  in  working 
out  for  that  nation  a  great  deliverance  by  thus  extermi- 
nating the  chieftain  of  their  heathen  oppressor.  At 
least  Israel  viewed  it  in  this  light ;  and,  in  this  view,  we 
can  not  reproach  the  heroine  with  that  as  a  crime  which 
both  she  and  Israel  felt  to  be  a  deed  performed  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  mandate  of  heaven."  We  must, 
moreover,  not  forget  the  halo  with  which  military  suc- 
cess gilds  every  act  in  the  popular  e^ye,,  and  that,  in 
times  of  war,  many  things  are  held  allowable  and  even 
commendable  which  would  be  reprobated  in  peace.  Dr. 
Thomson,  indeed  {Laml  and  Bool;  ii,  146  sq.),  justifies 
Jael's  course  by  the  following  considerations :  1.  Jabin, 
although  nominally  at  peace  witli  the  Kenites,  had 
doubtless  inflicted  much  injury  upon  them  in  common 
with  their  neighbors  the  Israelites,  and  may  have  been 
^probably  was — specially  obnoxious  to  Jael  herself.  2. 
"We  are  not  to  assume  that  Bedouin  laws  were  of  strict 
force  among  the  settled  Kenites.  3.  Jael  must  have 
kno>vn  her  act  would  be  applauded,  or  she  would  not 
have  ventured  upon  it.  4.  Tliere  is  every  reason  to 
believe  she  was  in  full  sympathy  with  the  Israelites, 
not  only  from  friendly,  but  also  reUgious  grounds ;  and 
the  neutrality  of  the  Kenites  seems  to  be  mentioned 
merely  to  account  for  Sisera's  seeking  her  tent,  although 
he  appears  to  have  felt  himself  insecure.  Nor  did  her 
promise  of  protection  contain  any  warrant  against  vio- 
lence at  her  hands,  but  only  of  secretion  from  the  hostile 
army.     See  Sisera. 

The  Jael  mentioned  in  Deborah's  song  (Judg,  v,  6) — 
"  In  tlie  days  of  Shamgar  the  son  of  Anath,  in  the  days 
of  Jael,  the  highways  were  unoccupied,  and  the  travel- 
lers walked  through  byways" — has  been  supposed  by 
some  (e.  g.  Gesenius,  Lex.  s.  v. ;  Dr.  Robinson,  ut  supra ; 
FUrst,and  otliers)  to  have  been  a  local  judge  of  the  Is- 
raelites in  the  interval  of  anarchy  between  Shamgar 
and  Jabin.  It  is  not  necessary,  for  this  supposition,  to 
make  Jael  the  name  of  a  man,  for  the  case  of  Deborah 
shows  that  the  place  of  judge  might  be  occupied  by  a 
female.  The  reasons  for  this  supposition  are,  1.  That 
the  state  of  things  described  in  Judg.  v,  6  as  existing  in 
Jael's  days,  is  not  the  state  of  things  existing  in  the 
days  of  Jael,  the  Avife  of  lleber,  whose  time  was  famous 
for  the  restoration  of  the  nation  to  a  better.  2.  That 
the  wife  of  a  stranger  would  hardly  have  been  named  as 
marking  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  Israel.  (See  Ber- 
theau  in  the  Exeget.  Ilandbuch,  ml  loc.)  But  there  is 
no  CAndcnce  either  of  such  an  interval  or  of  such  a 
judgeship ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  more  natural  to  refer  the 
name  to  the  wife  of  Hcbcr  as  the  most  prominent  char- 
acter of  the  period  referred  to,  the  recoUectian  of  her 
late  act  giving  her  a  distinction  that  did  not  previously' 


attach  to  her.  The  circumstance  that  the  name  Jael  is 
masculine  in  the  Hebrew  is  of  no  force,  as  it  is  freely 
used  (literally)  of  the  female  deer  (Prov.  v,  19,  "roe"). 
See  Judges. 

Jaffe,  PiiiLiPP,  a  celebrated  modem  Jewish  scholar, 
was  born  at  Schwersenz,  near  the  city  of  Posen,  in 
Prussian  Poland,  about  1820.  His  early  education  he 
received  first  at  the  high  school  of  his  native  to^ra,  and 
then  under  the  care  of  the  father  of  the  writer  of  this 
article.  After  graduating  at  the  Gj-mnasium  of  Posen, 
he  began  his  university  career  by  the  study  of  medi- 
cine, and  duly  obtained  his  degree.  He  declined,  how- 
ever, to  compl}'  with  the  wishes  of  his  friends  to  en- 
ter the  medical  profession,  and  continued  his  stay  at 
the  university,  devoting  himself  to  his  favorite  studies, 
history  and  philology.  In  1848  he  gave  to  the  world  a 
History  of  the  German  Empire  under  Lothair  the  Saxon, 
and,  owing  to  the  excellence  of  this  work,  he  subse- 
quently became  a  regidar  contributor  to  Pertz's  Mon- 
umenta  Germanice  Historica.  His  articles  and  essays 
—  the  outgrowth  of  most  laborious  researches  —  were 
read  eagerly,  and  admired  by  aU  scholars  interested  in 
the  history  and  literatiu-e  of  Germany,  and  led  ulti- 
mately to  his  appointment  as  "  extraordinary"  professor 
of  history  at  the  University  of  Berlin.  He  was  the  first 
Jew  upon  whom  the  honor  of  such  a  distinguislied 
appointment  was  conferred  by  the  Prussian  govern- 
ment. He  now  further  distinguished  himself  by  a  con- 
tribution to  the  history  of  the  papacj^ — Regesta  Pontijic, 
Roman,  ad  MCXCVIl'l  (Berol.  1851, 4to)— a  work  wh"ich 
at  once  was  acknowledged  a  masterpiece  in  its  depart- 
ment, and  wiU  forever  remain  valuable  for  the  chrono- 
logical records  of  the  Roman  hierarchy.  In  1868  Jalfe 
embraced  Christianity,  evidently  with  a  design  to  fur- 
ther promotion,  from  which,  by  his  religious  profession, 
he  seemed  to  be  barred.  But  he  soon  repented  of  the 
step,  and  so  great  became  the  conflict  in  his  heart  that 
he  committed  suicide  in  the  summer  of  1870.    (J.  H.  ^A'.) 

Jagel,  Abraham,  an  Italian  Eabbi,  flourished  at 
Monselice  ni  the  second  half  of  the  16th  and  the  first 
half  of  the  17th  centurj'.  He  is  distinguished  as  the 
author  of  an  able  Jewish  catechism  of  doctrine  and  mor- 
als, Avhich  he  published  under  the  title  of  S'li  njrb 
(Venice,  1587,  8vo,  and  often).  It  was  translated  into 
Latin  by  Carpzov,  Odhel,  Van  der  Hardt,  and  by  De 
Veil.  The  latter  published  it  with  the  Hebrew  text : 
Doctrina  Bona  (London,  1689,  8vo).  It  was  also  trans- 
lated into  German,  entitled  Das  Bitch  von  Guten  Jiidi- 
schen  Lehren  (Lpzg.  1694).  Jagel  became  a  convert  to 
Romanism,  and  was  baptized  under  the  name  of  Camil- 
lo  near  the  beginning  of  the  17th  centurj^,  and  was  in 
1619  and  1620  Roman  censor  of  all  Hebrew  books.  He 
wrote  also  several  books  on  the  Jewish  doctrines  and 
usages,  of  which  a  complete  list,  with  the  translations 
that  have  been  made  of  them,  is  given  by  Furst,  Bibli- 
o?/;.  Ji«/.  ii,  10  sq.     (J.  H.W.) 

Jagello.     See  Poland. 

Jager,  Nathan,  a  Lutheran  minister,  born  in  1823, 
was  educated  for  the  sacred  ministrj'  first  at  Gettysburg 
Theological  Seminary,  and,  completing  his  course  with 
the  Rev.  J.P.Hecht,  of  Easton,  was  dedicated  to  the  jias- 
toral  otBce  in  the  summer  of  1845.  His  first  charge  ^vas 
at  Orwigsburg,  whence  he  removed  to  Lyken's  Valley ; 
thence  successively  to  Falkner's  Swamp,  tapper  ]Mount 
Bethel,  and  Eeiglesville,  Bucks  County,  Penn.,  where  he 
died,  Jan.  2,  1864.  He  was  one  of  a  large  family  of 
Lutheran  ministers,  consisting  of  his  grandfather,  father- 
in-law,  brother-in-law,  and  a  number  of  other  relatives 
of  the  same  name.  His  literary  and  theological  attain- 
ments were  very  respectable,  acquired  amid  difficulties 
that  would  have  disheartened  most  other  men.  He 
studied  when  others  slept,  performing  duruig  the  day 
the  laborious  duties  of  large  pastorates,  and  pursuing 
his  studies  at  night.  His  theological  knowledge  was 
quite  extensive.  He  was  an  earnest  man,  and  an  ener- 
getic laborer  in  the  cause  of  Christ. 
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Jagger,  Ezra,  a  J.Iethodist  minister,  was  born  at 
Southampton,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  27, 180G.  He  was 
licensed  to  preach  in  1833,  and  joined  the  New  York 
Conference  the  year  following,  and  successively  filled 
the  circuits  of  Huntington,  Hempstead,  White  Plains 
and  Greenburg,  Westport,  Weston  and  Easton  Village, 
Eurlington,  Derby,  Southold  and  Cutchogue,  Farming- 
dale,  Smithtown,  amd,  at  last,  once  again  Huntington. 
He  died  April  22,  1850.  Jagger  was  a  man  of  strict 
integrity,  great  benevolence,  mild  and  unassuming  in 
manner,  and  most  beloved  where  best  known.  He  was 
eminently  a  man  of  prayer,  and  devoted  to  his  Master's 
work.— Smith  (W.  C),  Sacred  Mtmurks  (N.  Y.  1870, 
12mo),  p.  206,  207. 

Jaggernaut,  or  Jaggernaut  Puri,  or  Puri,  is 
the  name  of  a  town  on  the  sea-coast  of  Orissa  (85^  5-1' 
long.,  and  19°  45'  lat.),  celebrated  as  one  of  the  chief 
places  of  pilgrimap-e  of  the  Hindus  in  India.  It  con- 
tains a  temple  erected  to  Yishnu  in  A.D.  1198,  in  which 
stands  an  idol  of  this  Indian  deity,  called  Jaggernaut 
(commonly  Jufjgernaut),  a  corruption  of  the  Sanscrit 
Jafjanniitha,  i.  e.  lord  of  the  world.  "  The  idol  is  a 
carved  block  of  wood,  with  a  frightful  visage,  painted 
black,  with  a  distended  mouth  of  a  bloody  color.  On 
festival  days  the  throne  of  the  idol  is  placed  upon  a 
stupendous  movable  tower  sixty  feet  high,  resting  on 
M-lieels,  which  indent  the  ground  deeply  as  they  turn 
slowly  under  the  ponderous  machine.  Attached  to  it 
arc  six  ropes  of  the  length  and  size  of  a  ship's  cable,  by 
which  the  people  draw  it  along.  The  priests  and  at- 
tendants are  stationed  around  the  tlirone,  on  the  car, 
and  occasionally  adtlress  the  worshippers  in  libidinous 
songs  and  gestures.  Both  the  walls  of  the  temple  and 
the  sides  of  the  car  are  covered  with  the  most  indecent 
emblems,  in  large  and  durable  sculpture.  Obscenity 
and  bidod  are  the  characteristics  of  the  idol's  worship." 
The  origin  of  this  idolatrous  worship  (which  gained  its 
notoriety  especially  by  the  fanaticism  which  has  in- 
duced, and  still  induces,  thousands  of  Hindus  to  sacritice 
their  lives,  in  the  hope  of  attaining  eternal  bliss,  by 
throwing  themselves  under  the  wheels  of  the  chariot 
bearing  the  idol)  is  as  follows:  "A  king  desirous  of 
founding  a  city  sent  a  learned  Brahman  to  pitch  upon 
a  proper  spot.  The  Brahman,  after  a  long  search,  ar- 
rived upon  the  banks  of  the  sea,  and  there  saw  a  crow 
diving  into  the  water,  and,  having  washed  its  body, 
making  obeisance  to  the  sea.  Understanding  the  lan- 
guage of  the  birds,  he  learned  from  the  crow  that  if  he 
remained  there  a  short  time  he  would  comprehend  the 
wonders  of  this  land.  The  king,  apprized  of  this  occur- 
rence, built  on  the  spot  where  the  crow  had  appeared  a 
large  city,  and  a  place  of  worship.  The  rajah  one  night 
heard  in  a  dream  a  voice  saying,  'On  a  certain  day  cast 
thine  eyes  on  the  sea-shore,  when  there  wiU  arise  out 
of  the  water  a  piece  of  wood  tifty-two  inches  long,  and 
one  and  a  half  cubits  broad  ;  this  is  the  true  form  of  the 
deity;  take  it  up,  and  keep  it  hidden  in  thine  house 
seven  days ;  and  in  whatever  shape  it  shall  then  appear, 
place  it  in  the  temple,  and  worship  it.'  It  happened  as 
the  rajah  had  dreamed,  and  the  image,  called  by  him 
Jagganmitha,  became  the  object  of  worship  of  all  ranks 
of  people,  and  performed  many  miracles."  Another  le- 
gend, however,  relates  that  "  the  image  arising  from  the 
water  was  an  avatara,  or  incarnation  of  Vishnu ;  it  was 
fashioned  by  Viswakarman,  the  architect  of  the  gods, 
into  a  fourfold  idol,  which  represented  the  supreme  dei- 
ty, and  the  temple  itself  was  erected  over  it,  and  inau- 
gurated by  the  god  Brahmil  and  his  divine  court." 
This  may  have  given  rise  to  the  sujiposition  that  the 
worship  of  Jaggernath  (as  Max  Midler  \^Chips,  i,  67] 
spells  it)  was  originally  in  honor  of  Vishnu.  See  New- 
comb,  Cyclop,  of  Missions,  p.  495;  Sterling,  Account  of 
Orissa  (see  Index) ;  Chambers,  Cyclop,  s.  v. 

Jaguis  are  the  hermits  of  the  Banians,  a  sect  in 
East  India.  There  are  three  distinct  classes  of  them : 
(1)  the  Van-aphrastas,  (2)  the  San-jasiis,  and  (3)  the 
Avadoutas.     The  Van-aphrastas  live  in  forests,  many 


of  them  married  and  having  children,  feeding  on  the 
herbs  and  fruits  that  grow  wild ;  but  they  scruple  to 
pluck  up  the  root  of  anything,  considering  it  a  sinful 
act,  as  they  believe  the  soul  to  be  contained  in  the  root, 
supposing  everj'thing  to  possess  a  spiritual  life ;  and,  of 
course,  believing  also  the  transmigration  of  souls.  The 
San-jasiis  affect  greater  abstinence,  oppose  matrimony, 
betel,  and  all  pleasures  whatsoever.  They  have  but 
one  daily  meal,  served  only  on  earthen-ware,  and  live 
on  alms.  Their  garments  they  dye  with  red  earth,  and 
always  cany  a  long  bamboo  cane  in  their  hands.  This 
class  is  a  regidar  nomad  tribe ;  they  do  not  even  stay 
two  nights  in  the  same  place.  They  are  taught  in  their 
sacred  writings  to  look  forward  with  desire  to  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  soul  from  the  body.  Lust,  anger,  avarice, 
pride,  revenge,  and  the  love  of  tl^s  world  they  consider 
their  most  formidable  enemies,  and  pray  to  their  gods 
to  deliver  them  from  one  and  all  of  these  sins.  The 
last-named  class,  the  A  vadoutas,  forsake  their  families, 
both  their  wives  and  their  offspring,  and  anything  that 
would  make  one  of  them  dependent  on  the  other  for 
production.  Thus  they  deny  themselves  even  the  use 
of  those  things  which  the  other  two  classes  of  Jaguis 
are  wont  to  enjoy.  They  are  habilitated  only  with  a 
small  piece  of  linen  cloth  to  cover  their  sex.  Their 
food  they  procure  from  strangers,  to  whose  houses  they 
go  when  hungry,  and  eat  an^-thing  that  is  oifered  them. 
These  devotees  especially  frequent  the  banks  of  the  sa- 
cred Hindu  rivers  and  the  neighborhood  of  great  temples, 
both  for  religious  motives  and  in  order  to  obtain  most 
readily  alms  and  food,  particularly  milk  and  fruits.  They 
have  one  Oriental  custom,  viz.  rubbing  their  body  with 
ashes,  no  doubt  to  free  themselves  from  the  stain  of  sin. 
See  Dissert,  on  the  Religion,  etc.,  of  the  Banians,  apud  Re- 
lig.  Cer.  vol.  iii ;  Cr&uhxiA,  Sketches  of  the  Hindoos,  i,  235 
sq. ;  Broughton,  Bihlioth.  Hist.  Sac.  i,  499.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Ja'gur  (Heb.  Yugur',  "l15^,  place  oi  sojourn;  Sept. 
'layonp  v.  r.  'Affojp),  a  city  on  the  south  or  Idumiean 
border  of  Judah,  mentioned  between  Eder  and  Kinah 
(Josh.  XV,  21).  "  Its  name  might  perhaps  indicate  that 
it  was  one  of  the  fortified  camping-grounds  of  the  bor- 
der Arabs"  (Kitto).  "The  Jagur,  quoted  by  Schwarz 
{Palest,  p.  99)  from  the  Talmud  as  one  of  the  bounda- 
ries of  the  territory  of  Ashkelon,  must  have  been  fur- 
ther to  the  north-west"  (Smith).  The  position  of  the 
town  here  considered  can  only  be  conjectured  as  not 
very  far  from  the  Dead  Sea.  It  is  not  mentioned 
among  the  towns  set  off  to  Simeon  (Josh,  xix,  2-8), 
though  it  probably  was  one  of  them.  It  was  possibly 
situated  in  wady  Jurrah,  which  runs  into  the  south-west 
end  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

Jah  (Heb.  Yah,  tt'i,  a  contraction  for  iTii°I%  Jeho- 
vah, Psa.  Ixviii,  4,  elsewhere  rendered  "Lord").  See 
Jehovah;  Hallelujah.  It  also  enters  into  the  com- 
position of  many  Heb.  names,  as  Adoxijah,  Isaiah,  etc. 

Ja'hath  (Hebrew  Yach'ath,  rr:^,  prob.  for  n^n];!, 
union;  Sept.  'li^,  but  'IffS  in  1  Chron.vi,43,  and  '\ya5i 
v.  r.  'laSi  in  1  Chron.  xxiv,  22),  the  name  of  a  descend- 
ant of  Judah  and  of  several  Levites. 

1.  A  son  of  Shimei  and  grandson  of  Gershom,  the 
son  of  Levi  (1  Chron.  xxiii,  10) ;  yet  no  such  son  is 
mentioned  in  yev.  9,  Avhere  the  three  sons  of  Shimei  arc 
by  some  error  (probably  the  transposition  of  the  latter 
clause)  attributed  to  his  brother  Laadan,  while  in  verse 
11  Jahath  is  stated  to  have  been  "chief"  (i.  e.  most  nu- 
merous in  posterity)  of  the  four  sons  of  Shimei.  A 
similar  disagreement  appears  in  the  parallel  passage  (1 
Chron.  vi),  where  Jahath  (ver.  43)  occurs  as  the  son  of 
Gershom  (prob.  by  the  transiDOsition  of  Shimei's  name 
into  the  preceding  verse),  and  again  (ver.  20)  as  a  son 
of  Libnah  (i.  e.  Laadan),  instead  of  Shimei  (comp.  Zim- 
nah,  the  son  of  Jahath,  ver.  20,  42),  B.C.  considerably 
post  1856. 

2.  Son  of  Reaiah  (or  Haroeh),  of  the  posterity  of 
Hezron,  and  father  of  two  sons  (1  Chron.  iv,  2),  B.C. 
post  1612. 
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3.  One  of  the  sons  of  Shelomoth  (or  Shelomith),  a 
descendant  of  Izhar,  of  the  famUy  of  Kohath,  appointed 
to  a  prominent  place  in  tlie  sacred  senices  by  David  (1 
Chron.  xxiv,  22),     B.C.  1014. 

4.  One  of  the  Levitical  overseers  of  the  Temple  re- 
pairs instituted  by  Josiah ;  he  belonged  to  the  family 
of  Merari  (2  Cluron.  xxxiv,  12).     B.C.  623. 

Ja'haz  (Heb.  Ya'hats,  ■j'tl!',  trodden  down,  Isa.  xv, 
4;  Jer.  xlviii,  34;  Sept.  'laaaii;  also  with  n  local  and 
in  pause,  n^n'^,  Yah'tsah,  Numb,  xxi,  23,  Sept.  dg 
'laaaci;  Deut.'ii,  32,  Sept.  tig  'laad;  and  this  even 
with  a  prefix,  nsri|^S)  Judg.  xi,  20,  Sept.  tig  'laaaa ; 
but  likewise  with  h  paragogic,  •^^f]'!',  Yah'tsah,  Sept. 
'laaaa.  Josh,  xiii,  18;  A.  Vers.  "Jahaza;"  'laaa,  Jer. 
xlviii,  21,  '•  Jahazah ;"  'laffo-a,  Josh,  xxi,  36,  "  Jahazah ;" 
'Pfi^af  V.  r.  'lacaa,  2  Chron.  vi,  78,  "  Jahzah"),  a  town 
beyond  the  Jordan,  where  Sihon  was  defeated,  in  the 
borders  of  Moab  and  the  region  of  the  Ammonites 
(Numb,  xxi,  23  ;  Deut.  ii,  32  ;  Judg.  xi,  20) ;  situated 
in  the  tribe  of  Reuben  (Josh,  xiii,  18),  and  assigned  to 
the  Merarite  Levites  (Josh,  xxi,  36 ;  1  Chron.  vi,  78). 
In  Isa.  XV,  4 ;  Jer.  xlviii,  21,  it  appears  as  one  of  the 
Moabitish  places  that  suffered  from  the  transit  of  the 
Babylonian  conquerors  through  the  "plain  comitry"  (i.  e. 
the  Mishor.  the  mod.  Belka).  The  whole  country  east 
of  the  Dead  Sea  had  originally  been  given  to  the  Moab- 
ites  and  Ammonites  (Gen.  xbc,  36-38 ;  Deut.  ii,  19-22) ; 
but  the  warUke  Amorites  from  the  west  of  the  Jordan 
conquered  them,  and  expelled  them  from  the  region 
north  of  the  river  Arnon.  From  the  Amorites  the  Is- 
raelites took  this  country,  but  subsequently  the  Am- 
monites claimed  it  as  theirs  (Judg.  xi,  13),  and  on  the 
decline  of  Jewish  power  the  IVIoabites  and  Ammonites 
again  took  possession  of  it.  Hitzig  {Zu  Jesa.  ad  loc.)  re- 
gards Jahaz  and  Jahzah  as  different  places  (so  Keil  on 
Josh,  ad  loc,  urging  that  they  are  distinguished  in  the 
passages  of  Jer.) ;  but  this  is  unnecessary  (so  Winer, 
Reiilw.  s.  V.  Jahaz),  and  at  variance  with  the  philology. 
It  appears  to  have  been  situated  on  the  edge  of  the  des- 
ert (see  Raiimer,  Zug  d.  Isr.  p.  53 ;  Hengstenberg,  Bil- 
eaw,  p.  239).  See  Exonus.  From  the  terms  of  the  nar- 
rative in  Numb,  xxi  and  Deut.  ii  we  should  expect  that 
Jahaz  was  in  the  extreme  south  part  of  the  territorj^  of 
Sihon,  but  yet  north  of  the  River  Arnon  (see  Deut.  ii, 
24,  30;  and  the  words  in  verse  31,  "begin  to  possess"), 
and  in  exactly  this  position  a  site  named  Jazaza  is 
mentioned  by  Sehwarz  (Palest,  p.  227,  "  a  village  to  the 
south-west  of  Dhiban") ;  but  this  lacks  confirmation,  es- 
l)ecially  as  Eusebius  and  Jerome  {Onomast.  s.  v.  'liaca, 
Jassa)  place  it  between  Medeba  (M»;^ajuwj/)  and  Dibon 
(A£/3oirc,-,  Deblathaim);  and  the  latter  states  that  "Ja- 
haz lies  opposite  the  Dead  Sea,  at  the  boundary  of  the 
region  of  Jloab."  These  requirements  are  met  hj  sup- 
posing Jahaz  to  have  been  situated  in  the  open  tract  at 
the  head  of  wady  Waleh,  between  Arnun  on  the  cast, 
and  Jebel  Humeh  on  the  west. 

Jaha'za  (Josh,  xiii,  18)  or  Jaha'zah  (Josh,  xxi, 
36 ;  Jer.  xlviii,  21).     See  Jahaz. 

Jahazi'ah  (Heb.  Yachzeyah',  T\'^m^,  beheld  by  Je- 
hovah; Sept.  'la'CictQ),  son  of  Tikvah,  apparently  a 
priest,  one  of  those  deputed  by  Ezra  to  ascertain  wliich 
of  the  Jews  had  married  Gentile  wives  after  the  return 
from  Babylon  (Ezra  x,  15).     B.C.  459. 

Jaha'ziel  (Hebrew  YachazieV,  iN"'tn;;i,  beheld  by 
God;  Sept.  'U'Cii]\,  'laZiiiX,  'OZttjX,  'AlLf)\),  the  name 
of  five  men.     See  also  Jaiizeeu 

1.  The  third  "  son"  of  Hebron,  the  grandson  of  Levi 
through  Kohath  (1  Chron.  xxiii,  19;  xxiv,  33).  B.C. 
probably  post  1618,  perhaps  1014. 

2.  One  of  the  Benjamite  warriors  who  joined  David 
at  Ziklag  (1  Chron.  xii,  4).     B.C.  1055. 

3.  One  of  the  priests  who  preceded  the  sacred  ark 
with  trumpets  on  its  removal  to  Jerusalem  (1  Chron. 
xvi,  6).     B.C.  cir.  1043. 


4.  The  son  of  Zechariah,  a  Levite  of  the  family  of 
Asaph,  who  predicted  to  Jehoshaphat  his  triumph  over 
the  host  of  the  Moabites  with  such  decided  assurances. 
See  Jehoshaphat.  He  is  nowhere  else  mentioned  in 
Scripture,  but  his  prophecy  on  this  occasion  is  given  in 
fidl:  "Then  upon  Jahaziel,  the  son  of  Zechariah,  the 
son  of  Benaiah,  the  son  of  Jeiel,  the  son  of  Mattaniah,  a 
Levite  of  the  sons  of  Asaph,  came  the  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  in  the  midst  of  the  congregation;  and  he  said. 
Hearken  ye,  all  Judah,  and  ye  inhabitants  of  Jerusa- 
lem, and  thou,  king  Jehoshaphat,  thus  saith  the  Lord 
unto  you.  Be  not  afraid  nor  dismaj-ed  by  reason  of  this 
great  multitude;  for  the  battle  is  not  yours,  but  God's. 
To-morrow  go  ye  down  against  them :  behold,  they 
come  up  by  the  cliff  of  Ziz ;  and  ye  shall  find  them  at 
the  end  of  the  brook,  before  the  -wilderness  of  Jeruel. 
Ye  shall  not  need  to  fight  in  this  battle:  set  your- 
selves, stand  ye  still,  and  see  the  salvation  of  theLord 
with  you,  O  Judah  and  Jerusalem :  fear  not,  nor  be  dis- 
mayed ;  to-morrow  go  out  against  them,  for  the  Lord 
will  be  with  you"  (2  Chron.  xx,  14-17).    B.C.  cir.  896. 

5.  One  of  the  "  sons"  of  Shechaniah,  whose  son  (Ben- 
.Jahaziel,  but  his  name  is  not  othenvise  given ;  indeed, 
there  is  evidently  some  confusion  in  the  text ;  comp.  ver. 
3)  is  said  to  have  returned  from  Babylon  with  300  males 
of  his  retainers  (Ezra  viii,  5).  B.C.  ante  459.  See 
Shechaniah. 

Jah'dai  (Heb.  Yahday',  ^^T\^,YiTdb.  grasjwr ;  Sept. 
'lalai),  a  descendant  apparently  of  Caleb,  of  the  family 
of  Hezron ;  his  sons'  names  are  given,  but,  as  his  own 
parentage  is  not  stated  (1  Chron.  ii,  47),  it  can  only  be 
conjectured  that  he  was  the  son  of  the  preceding  Gazoz, 
the  son  (different  from  the  brother)  of  Haran  (ver.  46). 
B.C.  prob.  post  1612.  Various  other  suggestions  re- 
garding the  name  have  been  made,  as  that  Gazez,  the 
name  preceding,  should  be  Jahdai  (Houbigant,  ad  loc.) ; 
that  Jahdai  M'as  a  concubine  of  Caleb  (Grunenberg, 
quoted  by  IMichaelis,  Adnot.  ad  loc),  etc. ;  but  these  are 
mere  groundless  suppositions  (see  Burrhigton,  i,  216; 
Bertheau,  Comment,  ad  loc). 

Jah'diel  (Heb.  YachdieV,  b^'i^in^  made  joyful  by 
God;  Sept.  'IfSn)\),  one  of  the  famous  chieftains  of  the 
tribe  of  Manasseh  resident  in  northern  Bashan  (1  Cliron. 
V,  24).     B.C.  apparently  720. 

Jah'do  (Heb.  Yachdo',  i'ln^l',  his  union;  otherwise 
for  "I'l'^r!^,  united;  Sept.  'ItScat),  son  of  Buz  and  father 
of  Jeshishai,  of  the  descendants  of  Abihail,  resident  in 
Gilead  (1  Chron.  v,  14).     B.C.  between  1093  and  782. 

Jah'leel  (Heb.  Yachleel',  bxbn^,  hopim/  in  God; 
Sept.  'AxoijX),  the  last  named  of  the  three  sons  of  Zeb- 
ulon  (Gen.  xlvi,  14;  Numb,  xxvi,  26).  His  descend- 
ants are  called  Jahleelites  (Heb.  YachleeW,  ■'^I??'v\ 
Sept.  'Axoriki,  Numb,  xxvi,  26).     B.C.  1856. 

Jah'leelite  (Numb,  xxvi,  26).     See  Jahlkel. 

Jah'mai  (Heb.  Yackmay',  '"'tl'n'^,  protector ;  Sept, 
'Itjxoii^,  one  of  the  "sons"  of  Tola,  grandson  of  Issachar 
(1  Chron.  vii,  2).     B.C.  cir.  1658. 

Jahn,  JoHANX,  a  distinguished  German  Roman 
Catholic  theologian  and  Orientalist,  was  born  at  Tas- 
witz,  in  Moravia,  June  18, 1750.  He  studied  at  the  Gym- 
nasium of  ZnajTn,  the  University  of  Olmiitz,  and  the 
Rom.  Cath.  Theological  Seminary  of  Bruck,  entered  the 
Church,  and  was  for  some  time  a  priest  at  Mislitz.  In 
1782  he  received  the  doctorate  from  Olmiitz,  and,  after 
having  filled  with  great  distinction  the  position  of  pro- 
fessor of  Oriental  languages  and  Biblical  hermeneutics 
at  Bruck,  he  was,  in  1789,  called  to  the  University  of 
Vienna  as  professor  of  the  Oriental  languages,  dogmat- 
ics, and  Biblical  archaeologj-.  At  this  high  school  he 
labored  successfully  for  seventeen  j-ears,  amid  suspicions 
and  petty  persecutions  from  the  court  of  Rome  which 
pained  his  ingenuous  spirit.  Some  words  in  the  pref- 
ace of  his  Einleit.  in  d.  fjottl.  Biicher  d.  alten  Bumks  (Vi- 
enna, 1703,  1802,  1803,' 2  vols.  8vo) ;  the  assertion  that 
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the  books  of  Job,  Jonah,  Judith,  and  Tobit  are  didactic 
poems ;  and  that  the  d;emoniacs  in  the  N.  T.  were  pos- 
sessed with  dangerous  diseases,  not  with  the  devil,  were 
made  charges  against  him.  In  1792  complaints  of  his 
unsoundness  were  laid  before  the  emperor  Francis  II  by 
cardinal  Migazzi,  which  resulted  in  the  api)ointment  of 
a  special  commission  to  examine  the  charges.  Athough 
it  was  decided  that  Jahu's  views  were  not  heterodox, 
they  cautioned  him  to  be  more  careful  iu  the  future  in 
expressing  opinions  likely  to  lead  to  interpretations 
contrary  to  the  dogmas  ofthe  Church,  and  even  suggest- 
ed a  change  of  the  obnoxious  passages  (comp.  Ilenke, 
Archie  f.  d.  neiisste  Kirchengeschichte,  ii,  51  sq. ;  P.  J.  S. 
Huth,  Versuch  einer  Kirchengesch.  d.  18'^"  Jahrh.  ii,  375, 
376).  Though  he  honestly  and  willingly  submitted, 
his  detractors  continued  their  machinations  till  he  was 
(in  1806)  removed  from  the  congenial  duties  of  an  office 
to  whicli  he  had  dedicated  his  life,  and  was  made,  merely, 
of  course,  to  prevent  scandal  which  might  have  resulted 
from  a  deprivation  of  aU  dignity,  canon  or  Domherr  in 
the  metropolitan  chiurch  of  St.  Stephen.  Even  before 
he  was  compelled  to  resign  his  professorship,  two  of  his 
books,  Introductio  in  libros  sacros  Veteris  Testamenti  in 
compendium  redacta  (Vienna,  1804),  and  Archaologia 
Bihlica  in  compemlium  redacta  (Vienna,  1805),  which 
were  then  very  popular  among  the  universitj'  students, 
were  condemned  and  placed  on  the  Index,  without  their 
author  being  heard  in  his  defence.  Jahn  died  Aug.  16, 
1816.  Besides  the  works  which  we  have  had  occasion 
to  cite,  and  a  series  of  grammars  and  chrestomathies  on 
the  Hebrew,  Sjiiac,  Arabic,  and  Chaldee  languages,  he 
wrote, Biblkche  Archdologie  (Vienna,  1797-1805, 5  vols. ; 
vols. i  and  ii, 2d  edition,  1817-1825) : — Lexicon  Arahico- 
Latinum,  Chrestomathiw  A  rabicce  accominodatum  (Vien. 
1802) :  this  work  was  considered  the  best  of  its  kind 
until  the  publication  of  a  similar  production  by  Sylves- 
ter de  Sacy : — Biblia  Hebraica  digessit,  et  gixiviores  lec- 
tionum  rarietates  adjecit  (Vien,  1806,  4  vols,  royal  8vo) : 
— Enchiridion  Hernieneuticm  generalis  tabularuni,  etc. 
(Vienna,  1812;  mth  an  Appendix  hermeneut.,  s.  exerci- 
ta/iones  exegeticce,  Vienna,  1813):  —  Vaticinia  Prophe- 
tarum  de  Jesu  Messia,  commeniarius  critieus  in  libros 
propheticos  Veteris  Testamenti  (Vien.  1815),  etc.  Some 
time  after  his  death  appeared  Nachtrdge  zu  Jahn's  theo- 
logischen  Werken,  published  from  his  MSS.  (Tubingen, 
1821),  which  contained  six  interesting  dissertations  on 
various  Biblical  subjects,  and  with  them  some  letters  of 
Jahn's,  giving  a  clew  to  the  motives  of  the  persecutions 
directed  against  him.  Jahn's  memory  deserves  to  be 
cherished  by  aU  true  lovers  of  Oriental  scholarship.  He 
furnished  text-books  for  the  study  of  those  languages 
superior  to  any  of  his  time,  and,  although  they  are  at 
present  obsolete,  he  certainly  aided  modern  scholarship 
by  furnishing  superior  tools.  As  a  theological  writer  he 
was  clear  and  methodical,  and  his  numerous  works,  of 
which  several  enjoy  an  English  dress,  "diffused  a 
knowledge  of  Biblical  subjects  in  places  and  circles 
where  the  books  of  Protestants  would  scarcely  have 
been  received.  The  latter,  however,  have  appreciated 
his  writings  fully  as  much  as  Roman  Catholics.  He 
was  not  profound  in  any  one  thing,  because  he  scattered 
his  energies  over  so  wide  a  field;  but  he  was  a  most 
useful  author,  and  one  of  his  books  (the  .4  ixhreology')  is 
stiU  the  largest  and  best  on  the  subjects  of  which  it 
treats."  As  a  theologian  of  the  Romish  Church  he  was 
certainly  exceedingly  liberal,  so  much  so  that  Heng- 
stenberg  (on  the  Pentateuch)  rather  finds  fault  with 
him.  See  Felder,  Gelehrt.  Lex.  d.  Kathol.  Gdstiichkeif, 
i,  337  ;  H.  Doring,  J),  gelehrten  Theologen  Deutschlunds, 
ii,  7  sq. ;  Meusel,  Gelehrt.  Deutschlunds  (5th  ed.),  iii,  510 ; 
X,  13;  xi,  994;  xiv,  255;  xviii,  2.54;  xxiii,  18;  Ersch 
u.  Gruber,  A  llg.  EncyJc. ;  Kitto,  Bibl.  Cyclop,  s.  v. ;  "Wer- 
ner, Gesch.  d.  Kathol.  Theol.  p.  273  sq. 

Jah'zah  (1  Chron.  vi,  78).     See  Jah.\z. 
Jall'zeel  (Heb.  Yachtseel',  bx:in%  allottedhy  God; 
Sept.  'Acu'jX),  the  first  named  of  the  sous  of  Naphtali 


(Gen.  xlvi,  24).  His  descendants  are  called  Jaitzeei^ 
ITES  (Heb.  Yachtseeli',  "^IpX^n^,  Sept.  'A(7U]\i,  Numb. 
xxvi,  48).  In  1  Chron.  vii,  13,  the  name  is  written 
Jahziel  (^XilUn^,  Yachtsiel',  id.;  Sept.  'laau'/A).  B. 
C.  1856. 

Jah'zeelite  (Numb,  xxvi,  48).     See  Jahzeel. 

Jah'zerah  (Heb.  Yachze'rah,  il'^ltl'2,  returner; 
but  Gesenius  prefers  to  read  iT^tri^,  i.  e.  Jahaziah; 
Sept.  'ItL^piaq  Y.  r.  'E^tpa,Vulg.  Jezra),  son  of  Meshul- 
1am  and  father  of  Adiel,  a  priest  (1  Chron.  ix,  12).  B.C. 
long  ante  536.  He  is  probablj^  the  same  with  Ahasai, 
the  father  of  Azareel  (Neh.  xi,  13),  since  the  preceding 
and  the  following  name  are  alike. 

Jah'ziel  (1  Chron.  vii,  13).     See  Jahzeel. 

Jailor  (SeapoflivXa^,  guard  of  a  prisoner,  Acts  xvi, 
23,  27,  36).     See  Piuson. 

Jainas,  the  name  of  a  very  powerfid  heterodox  sect 
of  Hindus  particidarly  flourishing  in  the  southern  and 
western  parts  of  Hindustan.  Their  name,  Jainas,  sig- 
nifies followers  of  Jina,  the  generic  name  of  deified 
saints ;  but,  as  these  saints  are  also  called  A  rhat,  the 
sect  is  frequently  called  Arhcdas.  The  tenets  of  this 
sect  are  iii  several  respects  analogous  to  those  of  the 
Buddhists  [see  Buddhism],  but  they  resemble  in  others 
those  of  the  Brahmanicalllindus.  Like  the  Buddhists, 
they  deny  the  divine  origin  and  authority  of  the  Veda 
(which,  however,  they  do  not  hesitate  to  quote  if  the 
doctrines  of  the  latter  are  conformable  to  the  Jaina  ten- 
ets), and  worship  certain  saints  whom  they  consider  su- 
perior to  the  other  beings  of  their  pantheon.  They  dif- 
fer, indeed,  from  them  in  regard  to  the  history  of  these 
personages,  but  the  original  notion  which  prevails  in  this 
worship  is  the  same.  Like  the  Brahmanical  Hindus, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  admit  the  institution  of  caste, 
and  perform  the  essential  ceremonies  called  Sanskdras 
(q.  v.),  and  recognise  some  of  the  subordinate  deities  of 
the  Hindu  pantheon  —  at  least  apparently,  as  they  do 
not  pay  especial  homage  to  them,  and  as  they  disregard 
completely  all  those  Brahmanical  rites  which  involve 
the  destruction  of  animal  life.  The  Jainas  have  their 
own  Piuranas  and  other  religious  books,  which  in  the 
main  confine  themselves  to  a  delineation  of  their  Tor- 
thankharas,  or  deified  teachers  of  the  sect.  The  Vedas 
of  the  Brahmaiis  they  supply  by  their  Siddhdntas  and 
Agumas. 

Their  peculiar  doctrines  are  that  "all  objects,  mate- 
rial or  abstract,  are  arranged  under  nine  categories,  call- 
ed Tattivas  (truths  or  jjrinciples),  of  which  we  need  no- 
tice only  the  ninth  and  last,  called  Moksha,  or  liberation 
of  the  vital  spirit  from  the  bonds  of  action,  i.  e.  final 
emancipation.  In  reference  to  it  the  Jainas  not  only 
affirm  that  there  is  such  a  state,  but  they  define  the  size 
of  the  emancipated  souls,  the  place  where  they  live, 
their  tangible  qualities,  the  duration  of  their  existence, 
the  distance  at  which  tliey  are  from  one  another,  their 
parts,  natiu-es,  and  numbers.  Final  emancipation  is  only 
obtained  'in  a  state  of  manhood  (not  in  that  of  a  good 
demon,  or  brute),  while  in  possession  of  five  senses: 
while  possessing  a  body  capable  of  voluntary  motion,  in 
a  condition  of  possibility;  Avhile  possessing  a  mind, 
through  the  sacrament  of  the  highest  asceticism,  in  that 
jjath  of  rectitude  in  which  there  is  no  retrogression ; 
through  the  possession  of  perfect  knowledge  and  vision ; 
and  in  the  practice  of  abstinence.'-  Those  who  attain  to 
final  liberation  do  not  retimi  to  a  worldl}'  state,  and 
there  is  no  interruption  to  their  bliss.  They  have  per- 
fect vision  and  knowledge,  and  do  not  depend  on  works 
(see  J.  Stevenson,  The  Kalpa  Sutra  and  Kara  Tattwa'). 
The  principles  of  faith,  as  mentioned  before,  are  common 
to  all  classes  of  Jainas,  but  some  differences  occiu-  in  the 
practice  of  their  duties,  as  they  are  divided  into  relig- 
ious and  lay  orders  —  Yatis  and  Si-dvakas.  Both,  of 
coiu*se,must  place  implicit  belief  in  the  doctrines  of  their 
saints;  but  the  Y'ati  has  to  lead  a  life  of  abstinence, 
tacituxuity,  and  continence ;  he  should  wear  a  thin  cloth 
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over  his  mouth  to  prevent  insects  from  flying  into  it, 
and  he  should  carry  a  brush  to  sweep  the  place  on  which 
he  is  about  to  sit,  "to  remove  any  living  creature  out  of 
the  way  of  danger;  but,  in  turn,  he  may  dispense  with 
all  acts  of  worship,  while  the  Srdvaka  has  to  add  to  the 
observance  of  the  religious  and  moral  duties  the  practi- 
cal worship  of  the  saints,  and  a  profound  reverence  for 
his  more  ]jious  brethren.  The  secidar  Jaina  must,  like 
the  ascetic,  practice  the  four  virtues— UberaUty,  gentle- 
ness, piety,  and  penance ;  he  must  govern  his  mind, 
tongue,  aiid  acts ;  abstain  at  certain  seasons  from  salt, 
flowers,  green  fruits,  roots,  honey,  grapes,  tobacco ;  drmk 
water  thrice  strained,  and  never  leave  a  liquid  uncover- 
ed, lest  an  insect  should  be  drowned  in  it ;  it  is  his  duty, 
also,  to  visit  daily  a  temple  where  some  of  the  images  of 
the  Jaina  saints  are  placed,  walk  round  it  three  times, 
make  an  obeisance  to  the  image,  and  make  some  offer- 
ings of  fruits  or  flowers,  while  pronouncing  some  such 
formida  as  '  Salutation  to  the  Saints,  to  the  Pure  Exist- 
ences, to  the  Sages,  to  the  Teachers,  to  all  the  Devout  in 
the  world.'  The  reader  in  a  Jaina  temple  is  a  Yati,  but 
the  ministrant  priest  is  not  seldom  a  Brahman,  since  the 
Jainas  have  no  priests  of  their  own,  and  the  presence  of 
such  Brahmanical  ministrants  seems  to  have  introduced 
several  innovations  in  their  worship.  In  Upper  India 
the  ritual  in  use  is  often  intermixed  with  formulas  be- 
longing more  properly  to  the  Saiva  and  Sakta  wor- 
ship (see  Hindu  Sects  under  India),  and  images  of  Siva 
and  his  consort  take  their  place  in  Jaina  temples.  In 
the  south  of  India  they  appear,  as  mentioned  before,  to 
observe  also  all  the  essential  rites  or  Sanskaras  of  the 
Brahmanical  Hindu.  The  festivals  of  the  Jainas  are 
especially  those  relating  to  events  in  the  life  of  their 
deified  saints ;  but  they  observe,  also,  several  common  to 
other  Hindus,  as  the  spring  festival,  the  Srlpanchami, 
and  others"  (Chambers,  Cyclopcedia,  s.  v.). 

The  sect  is  divided  into  two  principal  factions — the 
Digambaras  and  the  Swetambaras.  The  name  of  the 
former  signifies  "  sky-clad,"  or  naked,  and  designated 
the  ascetics  who  went  unclad ;  but  at  present  they  wear 
colored  garments,  and  dishabiUtate  only  at  meal-times. 
The  name  of  the  latter  faction  means  "  one  who  wears 
white  garments."  But  it  is  not  mainly  in  dress  that 
these  two  factions  are  distinct  from  each  other ;  there 
are  said  to  be  no  less  than  seven  hundred  different  points 
upon  which  they  split,  84  of  which  are  considered  vital 
by  each  party.  Thus,  e.  g.  "  the  Swetambaras  decorate 
the  images  of  their  saints  with  ear-rings,  necklaces,  arm- 
lets, and  tiaras  of  gold  and  jewels,  whereas  the  Digam- 
baras leave  their  images  without  ornaments.  Again, 
the  Swetambaras  assert  that  there  are  twelve  heavens 
and  sixty-four  Indras,  Avhereas  the  Digambaras  main- 
tain that  there  are  sixteen  heavens  and  100  Indras.  In 
the  south  of  India  the  Jainas  are  divided  into  two 
castes ;  in  Upper  Hindustan,  however,  they  are  all  of  one 
caste.  It  is  remarkable  that  amongst  themselves  they 
recognise  a  number  of  families  between  which  no  inter- 
marriage can  take  place,  and  that  thej"^  resemble  in  this 
respect  also  the  ancient  Brahmanical  Hindus,  who  estab- 
lished similar  restrictions  in  their  religious  codes. 

"  As  regards  the  pantheon  of  the  Jaina  creed,  it  is 
still  more  fantastical  than  that  of  the  Brahmanical  sects 
(wlience  it  is  borrowed  to  a  great  extent),  but  without 
any  of  the  poetical  and  philosopliical  interest  which  in- 
heres in  the  gods  of  the  Vedic  time.  The  highest  rank 
amongst  their  numberless  hosts  of  divine  beings — di- 
vided by  them  into  four  classes,  with  various  subdi- 
visions—they assign  to  tlie  deified  saints,  whom  they 
call  Jina,  or  .-1  rhat,  or  Tirthaharci,  besides  a  variety  of 
other  generic  names.  The  Jainas  enumerate  twenty- 
four  Tirthakaras  of  their  past  age,  twenty-four  of  the 
present,  and  twenty-four  of  the  age  to  come ;  and  they 
invest  these  holy  personages  with  thirty-six  superhu- 
man attributes  of  the  most  extravagant  character.  Not- 
withstanding the  sameness  of  these  attributes,  they  dis- 
tin£,'uish  the  twenty-four  Jinas  of  the  present  age  from 
each  other  in  color,  stature,  and  longevity.     Two  of 


them  are  red,  two  white,  two  blue,  two  black ;  the  rest 
are  of  a  golden  hue,  or  a  yellowish-brown.  The  other 
two  peculiarities  are  regulated  by  them  with  equal  pre- 
cision, and  according  to  a  system  of  decrement,  from 
Rishahhn,  the  first  Jina,  who  was  500  poles  in  stature, 
and  lived  8,400,000  great  years,  down  to  Mahavira,  the 
twenty-fourth,  who  had  degenerated  to  the  size  of  a 
man,  and  was  no  more  than  forty  years  on  earth — the 
age  of  his  predecessor,  Pw/swowai'/ia,  not  exceeding  100 
years.  The  present  worship  is  almost  restricted  to  the 
last  two  Tirthakaras ;  and,  as  the  stature  and  years  of 
these  personages  have  a  reasonable  possibility,  H.  T. 
Colebrooke  inferred  that  they  alone  are  to  be  consider- 
ed as  historical  personages.  As,  moreover,  amongst  the 
disciples  of  Mahavira  there  is  one,  Indrabhuti,  who  is 
called  Gautama,  and  as  Gautama  is  also  a  name  of  the 
fomider  of  the  Buddha  faith,  the  same  distinguished 
scholar  concluded  that,  if  the  identity  between  these 
names  could  be  assumed,  it  would  lead  to  the  further 
surmise  that  both  these  sects  are  branches  of  the  same 
stock.  But  against  this  view,  which  woidd  assign  to 
the  Jaina  reUgion  an  antiquity  even  higher  than  543 
B.C.  (the  date  which  is  commonly  ascribed  to  the  apo- 
theosis of  Gautama  Buddha),  several  reasons  are  alleged 
by  professor  Wilson.  As  to  the  real  date,  however,  of 
the  origin  of  the  Jaina  faith,  as  the  same  scholar  jiit-tly 
observes,  it  is  immersed  in  the  same  obsciu^itj'  Avhicli  in- 
vests all  remote  history  amongst  the  Hindus.  We  can 
only  infer  from  the  existing  Jaina  literature,  and  from 
the  doctrines  it  inculcates,  that  it  came  later  into  exist- 
ence than  the  Buddhist  sect."  See  Colebrooke,  Miscdla- 
neous Essays ;  AVilson,  Works,  i  (Lond.  1862) ;  Trevor,  In- 
dia,  its  Natives  ami  Missions,  p.  109  sq. ;  Chambers,  Cy- 
dojjcedia,  s.  v.     Comp.  India  ;  Hinduism. 

Ja'ir  (Hebrew  Ya'ir',  *"'!!t^,  enliyhtener;  Sept.  'latp, 
'lae'ip ;  but  in  1  Chron.  ii,  22,  some  copies  'Atip  ;  in 
Esth.  ii,  5,  'latpog ;  compare  'Ic'uipoc,  Mark  v,  22 ;  Jose- 
phus.  War,  vi,  1,  8),  the  name  of  three  men,  also  of  one 
other  of  ditferent  form  in  the  Hebrew. 

1.  The  son  of  Segub,  which  latter  was  of  the  tribe  of 
Manasseh  on  his  mother's  side  [see  Adoption],  but  of 
Judah  on  his  father's  (1  Chron.  ii,  22) ;  but  Jair  is  reck- 
oned as  belonging  to  Manasseh  (Numb,  xxxii,  41 ;  Dcut. 
iii,  14;  1  Kings  iv,  13),  probably  on  account  of  his  ex- 
ploits and  possessions  in  Gilead,  where  he  appears  to 
have  been  brought  up  with  his  mother  (comp.  1  Chron. 
ii,  21),  being  perhaps  an  illegitimate  child  (see  Raumer 
in  Tholuck's  Liter.  Anz.  1836,  p.  11),  or,  at  all  events,  her 
heir  (Schwarz,  Palest,  p.  185),  although  his  possessions 
might  strictly  be  claimed  as  an  appanage  to  the  tribe 
of  Judah  (Josh,  xix,  34).  See  Judaii  upon  Jordan. 
He  distinguished  himself  in  an  expedition  against  the 
kingdom  of  Bashan,  the  time  of  which  is  disputed,  but 
may  probably  be  referred  to  the  last  j'car  of  the  life  of 
Moses  (B.C.  1618),  and  which  seems  to  have  formed  part 
of  the  operations  connected  with  the  conquest  of  the  coun- 
try east  of  the  Jordan  (1  Chron.  iii,  23 ;  Numb,  xxxlii, 
41 ;  Deut.  iii,  14).  He  settled  in  the  part  of  Argob 
bordering  on  Gilead,  where  we  find  the  small  towns  thus 
taken  (retaken)  by  him  named  collectively  Havoth- 
jair,  or  "Jair's  villages"  (Numb,  xxxii,  41;  Deut.  iii, 
14 ;  Josh,  xiii,  30 ;  1  Kings  iv,  13 ;  1  Chron.  ii,  22).  See 
Havoth-jair.  These  are  variously  stated  to  have 
been  twenty-three  (1  Chron.  ii,  22),'  tliii-ty  (Judg.  x,  4), 
and  sixty  in  number  (1  Chron.  ii,  23 ;  Josh,  xiii,  30 ;  I 
Kings  iv,  13,  in  which  last  passage  they  are  said  to 
have  been  "  great  cities,  with  walls  and  brazen  bars"). 
The  discrepancy  may  easily  be  reconciled  by  the  sup- 
position (warranted  by  Numb,  xxxii,  39,  40)  that  al- 
though Jair,  in  conjunction  with  his  relatives,  captured 
the  whole  sixty  cities  composing  the  Gileadite  district 
of  the  kingdom  of  Og  in  Bashan  (Deut.  iii,  4),  only 
twenty-three  of  these  were  specially  assigned  to  him ; 
whereas,  at  a  later  date,  his  portion  maj-  have  received 
some  accessions;  or  the  number  attributed  to  his  de- 
scendant of  the  same  name  may  be  only  a  round  or  ap- 
proximate estimate,  as  being  about  one  half  the  entire 
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number.     (For  other  methods  of  adjustment,  see  Wi- 
ner's Reahvorterbuch,  s.  v.  Jair.) 

2.  The  eighth  judge  of  Israel,  a  native  of  Gilead,  in 
Manasseh  (Josephus,  Ant.\,  7,  6,  'lafipj;c),  beyond  tlie 
Jordan,  and  therefore  probably  descencleil  from  the  pre- 
ceding, vvitli  whom,  indeed,  he  is  sometimes  confound- 
ed. He  nded  twenty-two  years  (li.C.  1-29(5-1274),  and 
his  opulence  is  indicated  in  a  manner  cliaracteristic  of 
the  age  in  which  he  lived ;"  "  He  had  thirty  sons,  that 
rode  on  thirty  ass-colts  (Q'^'n^S'),  and  they  had  thirty 
cities  (Q"''^'^?.  again),  which  are  called  Havoth-jair,  in 
the  land  ofVilead"  (Judg.  x,  3,  4).  A  young  ass  was 
the  most  valuable  beast  for  riding  then  known  to  the 
Hebrews;  and  that  Jair  had  so  many  of  them,  and  was 
able  to  assign  a  village  to  every  one  of  his  thirty  sons, 
is  very  striking  evidence  of  his  wealth  (see  Kitto's  Dai- 
ly Bible  Illustrat.  or  Judg.  v,  6-10).  The  twenty-three 
villages  of  the  more  ancient  Jair  were  probably  among 
the  thirty  which  this  Jair  possessed.  His  burial-place 
was  Camon,  doubtless  in  the  same  region  (Judg.  x,  5). 
It  is  probably  one  of  his  descendants  (so  numerous)  that 
is  called  a  Jairite  (Heb.  Ya'iri',  '^'^'^ISl^,  Sept.  'lapi,  2 
Sam.  XX,  20).  Possibly,  however,  the  genuine  reading 
was  ''"in"',  the  Jathrite.     See  Ira. 

3.  A  Benjamite,  son  of  Shimei  and  father  of  Morde- 
cai,  Esther's  uncle  (Esth.  ii,  5).     B.C.  ante  598. 

4.  (Heb.  Yair',  niSi^  marg.,  but  text  YaiJr',  "lISi^ ; 
perh.  o?<'rtA-e;  Sept. 'Ia£(p,Vulg.  corruptly  sa/?;<s.)  The 
fiither  of  Elhanan,  which  latter  slew  the  brother  of  Go- 
liath (1  Chron.  xx,  5).  In  the  parallel  passage  (2  Sam. 
xxi,  19)  we  find,  instead  of  Jair,  "  Jaare-"  (''ll?;^,  ap- 
parently the  phur,  of  the  other  word,  q.  d.  '^'S'2,  a  forest; 
Sept.  'Iap£,Vulg.  again  saltus),vfit\i  the  addition  "Or- 
egim"  (D^S^St,  loeavers;  Sept.  v^aivovT6c,Ya\g.  poli/- 
mitarius),  which  has  probably  been  erroneously  taken 
by  transcribers  from  the  latter  part  of  the  same  verse 
(see  Kennicott's  Diss,  on  the  Hebrew  Text,  i,  78).  B.C. 
ante  1018.     See  Elhakan. 

Ja'irite  (2  Sam.  xx,  2G).     See  Jair,  2. 

Jai'rus  ('la^jpoc,  see  Jair),  an  otherwise  unknown 
ruler  of  the  synagogue  at  Capernaum,  whose  only 
daughter  Jesus  restored  to  life  (Mark  v,  22 ;  Luke  viii, 
41 ;  conip.  Matt,  ix,  18).  A.D.  27.  Some  have  wrong- 
ly inferred  from  our  Saviour's  words, "  The  maid  is  not 
dead,  but  sleepeth"  (Rautenberg,  in  the  JIannov.  Bei- 
trd(j.  z.  Nutz.  u,  Vergniig.  1761,  p.  88;  Olshausen,  Com- 
ment, i,  321),  that  the  girl  was  only  in  a  swoon  (see  Ne- 
ander,  Lehen  Jesu,  p.  347). 

JAi'KUS  (laiipoc)  also  occurs  in  the  Apocrypha 
(Esth.  xi,  2)  as  a  Grrecized  form  of  the  name  of  Jair 
(q.  v.),  the  father  of  Mordecai  (Esth.  ii,  5). 

Ja'kan  (I  Chron.  i,  42).     See  Jaakan. 

Ja'keh  (Heb.  Yakeh',  ilp'. pious ;  Sept.  Sii^diievog 
[reading  tinp],  Vulg.  i-omens  [reading  Xj^^]),  a  name 
given  as  that  of  the  father  of  Agur,  the  author  of  the 
apothegms  in  Prov.  xxx,  1  sq.  Interpreters  greatly 
differ  as  to  the  person  intended.  See  Agur.  The  tra- 
ditional view  is  that  which  gives  the  word  a  figurative 
import  (q.  d.  nrijii^  obedience,  sc.  to  God) ;  and  it  will 
then  become  an  epithet  of  David,  the  father  of  Solomon, 
a  t(  rin  appropriate  to  his  character,  and  especially  so  as 
ajiilicd  to  him  by  a  son.  Others  understand  a  real 
name  of  some  unknown  Israelite;  and,  in  that  case,  the 
most  probable  supposition  is  that  it  denotes  the  father 
of  the  author  of  some  popular  maxims  selected  by  "  the 
men  of  Hezekiah"  (perhaps  composed  by  them,  or  in 
their  time),  and  thus  incorporated  with  the  proverbs  of 
Solomon.  But  the  allusion  to  these  latter  compilers  in 
Prov.  XXV,  1,  appears  only  to  relate  to  an  editing  on 
their  part  of  literary  effusions  (in  part,  perhaps,  retained 
in  the  memory  by  oral  recitation)  which  are  expressly 
assigned  to  Solomon  as  their  author.  See  Provkrbs 
Prof.  Stuart  (Coimnent.  ad  loc.)  adopts  the  suggestion  of 


Hitzig  (in  Zeller's  Theol.  Fa^rJ.  1844,  p.  283),  assented  to 
by  Bertheau  {Kurzgef.  Exeg.  Handb.  ad  loc),  and  renders 
the  clause  thus :  "  The  words  of  Agur,  the  son  of  her 
who  was  obeyed  (reading  Pl'^p'?)  "^  Massa;"  and  in  an 
extended  comparison  with  the  parallel  passage  (xxi,  1), 
defends  and  illustrates  this  interpretation,  making  Ja- 
keh  to  have  been  the  son  and  successor  of  a  certain 
queen  of  Arabia  Pctr»a,  chiefly  on  the  ground  that  the 
phrase  X'^Wri  T)^'?  ^^^^  "^t'?\'  ^'^^  ^^ar  no  other 
translation  than  The  loords  of  Lemuel,  king  of  Massa. 
But  if  the  construction  be  thus  rendered  more  facile  in 
this  passage,  it  is  more  difficult  in  the  other,  where 
N^aatl  inpi"",^  cannot  be  brought  nearer  his  version 
than  The  son  ofJakeh  of  Massa.  Even  this  rendering 
violates  in  both  passages  the  Masoretic  punctuation, 
which  is  correctly  followed  in  the  Auth.Vers. ;  and  the 
interpretation  proposed,  after  all,  attributes  both  names 
(Agur  and  Lemuel)  to  the  same  person,  without  so  good 
reason  for  such  variation  as  there  woidd  be  if  they  were 
ascribed  as  epithets  to  Solomon.     See  Ithiel. 

Ja'kim  (Heb.  Yalim',  tJ'ip]^,  eatablisher),  the  name 
of  two  men.     See  also  Jehoiakiji. 

1.  (Sept.  'EXucKiiiJ.  V.  r.  'lawju,  Vidg.  Jacim.)  The 
head  of  the  twelfth  division  of  the  sacerdotal  order  as 
arranged  by  David  (1  Chron.  xxiv,  12).     B.C.  1014. 

2.  (Sept.  TaKti'jU  V.  r.  'IaK(/i,  ViUg.  Jacim.)  One  of 
the  "  sons"  of  Shimhi,  a  Benjamite  resident  at  Jerusa- 
lem (1  Chron.  viii,  19).     B.C.  apparently  cir.  588. 

Jakusi,  the  Japanese  divinitj'  of  physic.  "  His  idol 
is  placed  in  a  small  temple  richly  adorned,  standing  up- 
right on  a  gilt  tarate  flower,  or  f aba  jEgyptiaca,  under 
one  half  of  a  large  cockle-shell  extended  over  his  head, 
which  is  encircled  with  a  grown  of  rays.  He  has  a 
sceptre  in  his  left  hand,  and  in  his  right  hand  something 
unknown.  The  idol  is  gilt  all  over.  The  Japanese,  as 
they  pass  by,  never  fail  to  pay  their  reverence  to  this 
golden  idol,  approaching  the  temple  with  a  low  bow,  and 
bareheaded,  when  they  ring  a  little  beU  hung  up  at  the 
entrance,  and  then,  holding  both  their  hands  to  their 
foreheads,  repeat  a  prayer.  The  Japanese  relate  that 
this  temple  was  erected  to  Jakusi  by  a  pious  but  poor 
man,  who,  having  discovered  an  excellent  medicinal 
power,  gained  so  much  money  by  it  as  to  be  able  to  give 
this  testimony  of  his  gratitude  to  the  God  of  physic." — 
'BTonghton,  Biblioth.  Hist.  Sac.  i,  499. 

Jakut.     See  Siberia. 

Ja'loh  (Heb.  Yalon',  lib;^,  lodger;  Sept.  '\a\iov  v.  r. 
'laf.iwv),  the  last-named  of  the  four  sons  of  Ezra,  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  and  apparently  of  a  family  kindred  \rith 
that  of  Caleb  (1  Chron.  iv,  17).     B.C.  prob.  cir.  1618. 

Jamabo.     See  Yamabo. 

Jamaica,  one  of  the  largest  islands  of  the  West  In- 
dies, was  discovered  by  Columbus  in  1494,  and  received 
in  1514  the  name  Isla  de  San  Jago.  In  1560  the  native 
population  had  become  nearly  extinct.  For  a  time  Ja- 
maica remained  under  the  administration  of  the  de- 
scendants of  Diego,  the  son  of  Columbus ;  subsequently 
it  fell  by  inheritance  to  the  house  of  Braganza;  in  1655 
it  was  "occupied  by  the  English,  and  in  1670  formally 
ceded  to  England,  Avhich  has  ever  siuce  retained  posses- 
sion of  it.  The  importation  of  slaves  ceased  in  1807, 
and  in  1838  the  slaves  obtained  their  entire  freedom. 
The  negro  population  increased  very  rapidly,  and,  ac- 
cording to  a  census  taken  in  1861,  there  were,  in  a  total 
population  of  441,264,  only  13,816  whites,  mostly  English, 
against  346.374  negroes  and  81,065  mulattoes.  The  col- 
ored population  has  always  complained  of  being  oppress- 
ed and  ill-treated  by  the  former  slaveholders,  who  owai 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  landed  property,  and  a  large 
number  of  them  have  withdrawn  from  the  towns  and 
plantations  into  the  interior  of  the  island,  where  they 
have  formed  a  number  of  new  settlements.  In  October, 
1865,  a  negro  insurrection  broke  out,  in  the  course  of 
which  several  government  buildings  were  stormed  by 
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the  insixrgents,  and  a  number  of  plantations  plundered. 
The  English  governor,  E>Te,  suppressed  the  insurrection 
■with  a  severity  which  caused  his  suspension  from  office, 
and  the  appointment  of  a  special  commission  of  investi- 
gation. The  latter  had,  ho«-ever,  no  practical  result, 
and  the  (iueen's  Bench,  to  which  the  case  of  governor 
EjTe  had  been  referred  by  the  jury,  declined  to  insti- 
tute a  trial. 

Before  the  abolition  of  slavery  the  planters  were  in 
general  opposed  to  the  reUgious  instruction  of  the  slaves. 
In  175-1  the  iMora\'ian  Brethren  commenced  a  mission 
in  Jamaica,  encouraged  by  several  of  the  planters,  who 
presented  them  an  estate  called  Carmel.  Their  progress 
was  but  slow.  From  the  beginning  of  the  mission  to 
180-1  the  number  of  negroes  baptized  was  938.  From 
1838,  when  complete  liberty  was  granted  to  the  negroes, 
the  Moravian  mission  prospered  greatly ;  and  in  1850, 
the  number  of  souls  under  the  care  of  the  mission  at  the 
several  stations  was  estimated  at  1300.  In  1842  an  in- 
stitution for  training  native  teachers  was  established. 
In  1867  the  mission  numbered  14  churches  and  chapels, 
with  11,850  sittings,  9350  attendants  at  divine  worship, 
and  44G0  members.  The  number  of  schools  was  17,  and 
of  scholars  30.  The  mission  of  English  Wesleyans  was 
commenced  by  Dr.  Coke  in  1787.  It  soon  met  with  vi- 
olent opposition,  and  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  the 
island  and  the  town  council  of  Kingston  repeatedly 
passed  stringent  laws  for  cutting  off  the  slave  popula- 
tion from  the  attendance  of  the  Wesleyan  meetings,  and 
for  putting  a  stop  to  the  labors  of  the  missionaries. 
From  1807  to  1815  the  missionary  work  was  accordingly 
interrupted,  and  it  was  only  due  to  the  interference  of 
the  home  government  and  the  English  governors  of  Ja- 
maica that  it  could  be  resumed.  But  every  insurrec- 
tionary movement  among  the  negroes  led  to  a  new  out- 
cry against  the  missionaries,  in  particular  the  Wesleyan, 
against  whom,  at  different  times,  special  laws  were  is- 
Buecl  A  great  change,  however,  took  jilace  in  public 
opinion  after  the  abolition  of  slaverj',  when  the  House 
of  Assembly  of  the  island  and  the  Common  Council  of 
Kingston  made  grants  to  aid  in  the  erection  of  AVesleyan 
cliapels  and  schools.  In  1846  the  number  of  Church 
members  in  connection  with  the  Wesleyan  mission 
amoimtcd  to  26,585;  but  from  that  time  it  began  to  de- 
crease, and  in  1853  had  declined  to  19,478.  In  1867  the 
Wesleyans  had  75  churches  and  chapels,  with  34,105 
sittings,  24,210  attendants  of  public  worship,  26  minis- 
ters, 14,661  members,  5107  Sunday-scholars,  and  36  day- 
schools,  Avith  2563  scholars.  The  English  Baptists  en- 
tered upon  their  mission  in  Jamaica  in  1814.  It  soon 
became  very  prosperous:  in  1839  it  numbered  21,000, 
and  in  1841,27,706  members.  Since  then  it  has  like- 
wise declined,  and,  according  to  the  returns  of  1867,  the 
number  of  members  has  been  reduced  to  18,947.  The 
mission  has  87  churches  and  chapels,  with  51,320  sit- 
tings, 34,200  attendants  of  public  worship,  33  ministers, 
1  college,  and  14  students.  The  statistics  of  other  re- 
ligious bodies  and  societies  in  1867  were  as  follows : 


Churches  and 
Chapels. 

Attendants  of 
pub.  worship. 

Ministers. 

Members. 

Ch.ofEnKl.iiul.. 

8T 

39,710 

33 

London  Mission- 

ary Society. . . . 
United  Presbvt's 

3R 

.-ifilO 

8 

2150 

26 

7'J55 

IS 

4CS4 

United  Free  "Ch. 

Methodists 

C 

Roman  Catholics 

8 

2920 

ji 

i794 

Amer.  Mission... 

6 

7.50 

Ch.  of^Scotlaud.. 

1 

450 

Altogether,  the  number  of  persons  under  religious 
mstruction  was  estimated  in  1867  at  154,000,  and  the 
churches  and  chapels  together  could  .seat  174,000  per- 
sons. Formerly  the  Church  of  England  was  the  State 
church,  and  was  supported  by  the  local  Legislature,  but 
in  1868  the  state  grant  was  abolished.  The  island  is  the 
see  of  an  Anglican  bishop  and  of  a  Roman  Catholic  vicar 
apostolic.     (A.  J.  S.) 

Jamblichus,  or  Iajiblichus  (Idn/iXixog),  a  cele- 


brated Neoplatonic  philosopher  of  the  4th  century,  was 
born  at  Chalcis,  in  Ccele-Sj-ria.  What  little  we  know 
of  his  life  is  derived  from  the  works  of  Eunapius,  a  Soph- 
ist, whose  love  of  the  marvelous  renders  his  testimony 
doubtful  authority.  He  seems,  however,  to  have  studied 
under  Anatolius  and  Porphyry,  and  resided  in  Sj-ria  lui- 
til  his  death,  which  occurred  during  the  reign  of  Con- 
stantine  the  Great,  and  probably  before  A.D.  333  (Sui- 
das,  s.  V.  'Irt/i/3A(xot' ;  Euiiapius,  lamhlich.).  He  w^as 
deeply  versed  in  the  philosophical  system  of  Plato  and 
Pj^thagoras,  as  well  as  in  the  theology  and  philosophy 
of  the  Egyptians  and  Chakteans,  and  enjoyed  great  rep- 
utation, being  by  some  of  his  contemporaries  considered 
even  the  equal  of  Plato.  In  his  life  of  Pythagoras  he 
appears  as  a  Syncretist,  or  compiler  of  different  sj'stems, 
but  without  critical  talent.  So  far  as  can  be  gathered 
from  fragments  in  his  works  in  Proclus's  commentary 
on  the  Vimaeus,  he  went  even  further  than  his  teachers 
in  subtlety'  of  arguments,  subdividing  Plotinus's  trinity, 
and  deriving  therefrom  a  series  of  triads.  "  lamblichus 
distinguishes  first  three  purely  intelligible  triads,  then 
three  intellectual  ones,  thus  forming  the  i'otjtiiv  enneati- 
cal  series,  and  the  votpm>.  By  the  side  of  the  great 
triad  he  places  inferior  ones,  veoi  ^rif^iiovpyot,  whose  mis- 
sion it  is  to  transmit  the  action  of  the  former.  He  is 
also  distinguished  from  Plotinus  and  Porphyry  bj'  an  al- 
most superstitious  regard  for  numerical  formulas.  All 
the  principles  of  his  theology  can  be  represented  by 
numbers :  the  monad,  the  supreme  unit,  principle  of  aU 
unity,  as  well  as  of  all  diversity ;  two,  the  intellect,  the 
first  manifestation  or  development  of  unit}' ;  three,  the 
soul,  or  dr]fiiovpyoi,  the  principle  which  brings  all  pro- 
gressive beings  back  to  unity ;  four,  the  principle  of  luii- 
versal  harmony,  which  comprises  the  causes  of  all  things ; 
eight,  the  source  of  motion  (xdyptjmc),  taking  all  be- 
ings away  from  the  supreme  principle  to  disperse  them 
through  the  world ;  nine,  the  principle  of  all  identity 
and  of  all  perfection ;  and  finally,  ten,  the  result  of  all  the 
emanations  of  the  to  "Ev.  Neither  Plotinus  nor  Por- 
phyry, whatever  their  regard  for  Pythagoras's  doctrines, 
ever  went  to  such  an  extent  in  reducing  their  principles 
to  numerical  abstractions"  (Vacherot, //ts^  Critique  de 
VEcole  d'A  lexandrie,  vol.  ii).  Jamblichus  did  not  acqui- 
esce in  the  doctrine  of  the  earlier  Neoplatonists,  but 
thought  that  man  could  be  brought  into  direct  commu- 
nication with  the  Deity  through  the  medium  of  thciu-gic 
rites  and  ceremonies,  and  thus  attached  great  importance 
to  mysteries,  initiations,  etc.  He  wrote  a  number  of 
works,  the  most  important  of  which  are  :  1.  Hf  pi  YlvQa- 
yopov  aipfffEwf,  intended  as  a  preparation  for  the  stuc'y 
of  Plato,  and  consisting  originally  of  ten  books,  five  of 
which  are  now  lost.  The  princijial  extant  are  Ylifn  tou 
HvOayopiKov  (Siov  (published  first  by  J.  Arcerius  Theo- 
doretus,  Franeker,  1598,  4to;  best  ed.  L.  Kuster,  Amst, 
1707,  4to ;  and  Th.  Kiessling,  Lpz.  1815,  2  vols.  8vo) ; 
— HporpfTrriKot  Xoyoi  tig  <pi\oao<t)iav  (Th.  Kiessling, 
Lpz.  1813, 8vo); — Hfpt  KoivriQ  yaQrinaTiKTiQ  i-7narlji.u]Q 
(Yilloison,  A  necdota  Grceca,  ii,  188  sq. ;  J.  G.  Fries,  Copen- 
hagen, 1790,  40) : — Td  S^toXoyov^sva  rjyc  doiO/.njriKiig 
(Cli.  AVechel,  Paris,  1543,  4to;  Tr.  Ast,  Lpz.  1817,  8vo). 
2.  The  Uspl  (iv(TTi}pio}v,  in  one  book,  in  which  a  priest 
named  Abammon  is  introduced  as  replying  to  a  letter 
of  PorphjTius.  He  endeavors  to  vindicate  the  truth, 
purity,  and  divine  origin  of  Egjiitian  and  Chaldee  the- 
ology, and  maintains  that  man,  through  theurgic  rites, 
may  commune  with  the  Deity.  There  has  been  some 
controversy  concerning  the  authenticity  of  this  work, 
but  Tennemann  and  other  eminent  critics  think  there  are 
no  good  reasons  why  the  authorship  should  be  denied  to 
lamblichus.  It  was  published  by  Ficinus  (A'enice,  1483, 
4to,  with  a  Latin  transl.);  N.  Scutellius  (Rome,  1556, 
4to),  and  Th.  Gale  (Oxf.  1678,  fol.,  with  a  Latin  transl.), 
etc.  See  Eiuiapius,  Vitce  Sophist.  ;  Julian,  Orat.  iv,  146; 
Epist.  40  ;  Dodwell,  Excerdt.  de  JEtate  Pythag.  1704 ; 
Hebenstreit,  Dissertatio  de  Jamablici  Doctrina,  Leipz. 
1704, 4to ;  Brucker,  Historia  critica  Philosophite,  ii,  260, 
431 ;  Tillemont,  Hist,  des  Empereurs,  vi,  246 ;  Tenne- 
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maim,  Gesch.  der  Philosophie,vi,2-iC};  Ritter,  Gescfi.der  j 
I'hUosophie,  iv,  647;  Fabricius,  Bibliothvca  Grmca,  vol. 
iv,  pt.  iii,  p.  50 ;  Tiedmaiui,  Geist  der  Spekidat.  I'hUoso- 
phie, iii,  453  ;  Jules  Simon,  f/istoire  de  I'Ecole  d'Alexan- 
drie,  ii,  187-265. — Smith,  JJict.  of  Greek  and  Roman  Bi- 
Ofjraph>/,u,5id ;  Hoefer,  Xouv.  Biocj.  Geiierule,  xxvi,  305 
sq. ;  Lardner,  Works,  vol.  viii ;  Butler,  IIv<t.  A  nc.  Philos. 
i,  70,  77 ;  ii,  3-21,  329.     See  Neoi'latonism. 

Jam'bres  (lujiflmiq,  prob.  of  E<jyptian  etymolo- 
gy), a  person  mentioned  as  one  of  those  who  opposed 
Moses  (2  Tim.  iii,  8).     B.C.  1658.     See  Jannks. 

Jam'bri.  Shortly  after  the  death  of  Judas  Macca- 
J  b.T;us  (B.C.  161),  "the' children  of  Jambri"  are  said  to 
have  made  a  predatory  attack  on  a  detachment  of  the 
j\[accabffian  forces,  and  to  have  suifered  reprisals  (1  Mace. 
ix,  36-4 1 ) .  The  name  does  not  occur  elsewhere,  and  the 
variety  of  readings  is  considerable :  'Ia^/3pi,  'lafjlSptiv, 
'Anl3poi,  'Ajijipi ;  Syr.  .4  mbrei.  Josephus  {A  nt.  xiii,  1, 2) 
read  o'l  'A^iapaiov  TzalStq,  and  it  seems  almost  certain 
that  the  true  reading  is ' Appi  (-ti),  a  form  which  occurs 
elsewhere  (1  Kings  xvi,22;  Joseph.  .1  »!^  viii,  12,5, 'AjU«- 
pij/oc  ;  1  Chron.  xxvii,  18,  Heb.  i1^r,Yidg.  Amri;  1 
Chroii.  ix,  4,  'AplSpaip,  i.  e.  Amoritcs. 

It  has  been  conjectured  (Drusius,  Michaelis,  Grimm,  1 
Mace,  ix,  36)  that  the  original  text  was  imi^X  "^33, 
"  the  sons  of  the  Amorites,"  and  that  the  reference  is  to 
a  family  of  the  Amorites  who  had  in  early  times  occu- 
pied the  tmvn  Medeba  (ver.  36),  on  the  borders  of  Keu- 
ben  (Numb,  xxi,  30, 31).— Smith. 

James,  or  rather  Jacobus  (lciKwf3og,  the  Grajcized 
form  of  the  name  Jacob),  the  name  of  two  or  three  per- 
sons mentioned  in  the  New  Test. 

1.  Jaaiks,  thk  son  of  Zebedee  ('laK(i)f3og  o  tov 
Z«/3£t?nioi(),  and  elder  brother  of  the  evangelist  John,  by 
one  or  the  other  of  which  relationships  he  is  almost  al- 
ways designated.  Their  occupation  was  that  of  fisher- 
men, probably  at  Bethsaida,  in  partnership  with  Simon 
Peter  (Luke  v,  10).  On  comparing  the  account  given 
in  Matt,  iv,  21,  Mark  i,  19,  with  that  in  John  i,  it  would 
appear  that  James  and  John  had  been  acquainted  with 
our  Lord,  and  had  received  him  as  the  Messiah,  some 
time  before  he  called  them  to  attend  upon  him  statedly 
— a  call  with  which  they  immediately  complied.  A.D. 
27.  Their  mother's  name  was  Salome  (Matt,  xx,  20 ; 
xxvii,  56;  comp.  with  Mark  xv,  40;  xvi,  1).  We  find 
James,  John,  and  Peter  associated  on  several  interesting 
occasions  in  the  Saviour's  life.  They  alone  were  pres- 
ent at  the  transfiguration  (Matt,  xvii,  1  ;  Mark  ix,  2 : 
Luke  ix,  28) ;  at  the  restoration  to  life  of  Jairus's  daugh- 
ter (Mark  v,  42;  Luke  viii,  51);  and  in  the  garden  of 
Gethsemane  during  the  agony  (Mark  xiv,  33 ;  Matt, 
xxvi,  37 ;  Luke  xxi,  37).  With  Andrew  they  listened 
in  jirivate  to  our  Lord's  discourse  on  the  fall  of  Jerusa- 
lem (iMark  xiii,  3).  James  and  his  brother  appear  to 
have  indulged  in  false  notions  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
IMcssi.ah,  and  were  led  by  ambitious  views  to  join  in  the 
recpiest  made  to  Jesus  by  their  mother  (Matt,  xx,  20-23 ; 
JMark  x,  35 ).  From  Luke  ix,  52,  we  may  infer  that  their 
temperament  was  warm  and  impetuous.  On  account, 
probably,  of  their  boldness  and  energy  in  discharging 
their  apostleship,  they  received  from  their  Lord  tlie  ap- 
pellation of  Boanerges  (q.  v.),  or  Sons  of  Thunder  (for 
the  various  explanations  of  this  title  given  by  the  fa- 
thers, see  Suiceri  Thes.  Kecks,  s.  v.  Wpnvriu  and  Liicke's 
Commentar,  Bonn,  1840,  Einleitung,  c.  i,  §  2,  p.  17).  See 
John.  James  was  the  lirst  martyr  among  the  apostles 
(Acts  xii,  1),  A.D.  44.  Clement  of  Alexandria,  in  a  frag- 
ment preserved  by  Eusebius  (//(V.AVc/e.?.  i,  9),  reports 
that  the  officer  who  conducted  .Tames  to  the  tribunal  was 
so  influenced  by  the  bold  declaration  of  his  faith  as  to 
embrace  the  Gospel  and  avow  himself  also  a  Christian ; 
in  consequence  of  which,  he  was  beheaded  at  the  same 
time.— Kitto. 

For  legends  respecting  his  death  and  his  connection 
with  Spain,  see  the  Roman  Breviary  (in  Fcsf.  S.  Jac. .  I/).), 
in  which  the  healing  of  a  paralvtic  and  the  conversion 
IV.— B  BB 


of  Hermogenes  are  attributed  to  him,  and  where  it  is  as- 
serted that  he  preached  the  Gospel  in  Spain,  and  that 
his  remains  were  translated  to  Compostella.  See  also 
the  fourth  book  of  the  Apostolical  History  written  by 
Abdias,  the  (pseudo)  tirst  bishop  of  Babylon  (Abdias, 
De  historia  ceriuminis  Apostolid,  Paris,  1566) ;  Isi- 
dore, J)e  vita,  et  obitu  S8.  tttriusque  Testam.  No.  LXXIII 
(Hagonow,  1529);  Pope  Calixtus  IPs  four  sermons  on 
St.  James  the  Apostle  {Bibl.  I'atr.  Ma;jn.  xv,  324) ;  INIa- 
riana,  De  Adventu  Jacobi  Aposloli  Majoris  in  Ilispanium 
(Col.Agripp.  1609) ;  iiixn<\ui\i',.'\/urfyrolot/i>(m  Romanum 
ad  Jul.  25,  p.325  (Antwerp,  1 5.S9) ;  IWlandus,  .4  eta  Sanc- 
torum ad  Jul.  25,  vi,  1-1 24  (Antwerp,  1729) ;  Estius,C'aw»(. 
in  Act.  A  p.  c.:s^vi;  Amiot.in  dijliciliora  loca  S,  Script. 
(Col.  Agripp.  1622)  ;  Tillcmont,  Memoires  pour  sercir 
a  VHistoire  Eeclesiastique  des  six  premiers  siecles,  i,  899 
(Brussels,  1706).  As  there  is  no  shadow  of  foundation 
for  any  of  the  legends  here  referred  to,  we  pass  them  by 
without  further  notice.  Even  Baronius  shows  himself 
ashamed  of  them;  Estitis  gives  them  up  as  hopeless; 
and  Tillemont  rejects  them  with  as  much  contempt  as 
his  position  would  allow  him  to  show.  Epiphanius, 
without  giving,  or  probably  having  any  authority  for 
or  against  his  statement,  reports  that  .St.  James  died  un- 
married (S.  Epiph.  Adr.  J/cer.  ii,  4,  p.  491,  Paris,  1622), 
and  that,  like  his  namesake,  he  lived  the  life  of  a  Naza- 
rite  (ibid,  iii,  2, 13,  p.  104.5).— Smith. 

2.  Jasiks, THE  "son"  oi'  An•II.^-:^s  ('I«kw/3oc  6  rov 
'A\(paiov),  one  of  the  twelve  apostles  (Mark  iii,  18 ;  Matt, 
x,3;  Luke  vi,  15;  Actsi,  13).  A.D. 27-29.  His  moth- 
er's name  was  Mary  (Matt,  xxvi,  56 ;  Mark  xv,  40) ;  in 
the  latter  passage  he  is  called  James  the  Less  (o  /ii/cpof, 
the  Little),  either  as  being  younger  than  James,  the  son 
of  Zebedee,  or  on  account  or  his  low  statiu-e  (JNIark  xvi, 
1;  Luke  xxiv,  10).  There  has  been  much  dispute  as 
to  whether  this  is  the  same  with  "James,  the  Lord's 
buotheh"  (Gal.  i,  19);  but  the  express  title  of  xlpostle 
given  to  him  in  this  last  passage,  as  well  as  in  1  Cor. 
XV,  7  (comp.  also  Acts  ix,  27),  seems  decisive  as  to  their 
identity — no  other  James  being  mentioned  among  the 
Twelve  except  "  James,  the  brother  of  John,"  who  was 
no  near  relative  of  Christ.  Another  question  is  whether 
he  was  the  same  with  the  James  mentioned  along  with 
Joses,  Simon,  and  Judas,  as  Christ's  brethren  (^latt.  xiii, 
55 ;  Mark  vi,  3).  This  depends  upon  the  answer  to  two 
other  questions:  1st.  Is  the  term  "brother"  {aciXcpoc) 
to  be  taken  in  the  proper  sense,  or  in  the  general  signifi- 
cation of  k-insman,  in  these  texts?  The  use  of  the  title 
in  the  last  two  passages,  as  well  as  in  John  ii,  12 ;  INIatt. 
xii,  46-50 ;  Mark  iii,  31-35 ;  Luke  viii,  19-21 ;  Acts  i,  14, 
in  explicit  connection  with  his  mother,  and  in  relations 
which  imply  that  they  were  members  of  his  immediate 
family,  most  naturally  requires  it  to  be  taken  in  its  lit- 
eral sense,  especially  as  no  intimation  is  elsewhere  con- 
veyed to  the  contrary.  See  Bkothei!.  x-for  can  the 
term  "sisters"  ((idi\<l)ai),  emjiloyed  in  the  same  connec- 
tion (Matt,  xiii,  .50;  jMark  vi,  3),  be  referred  to  other  than 
uterine  relatives.  This  inference  is  sustained  by  the 
striking  coincidence  in  the  names  of  the  brothers  in  the 
list  of  the  apostles  (namely,  James,  Judas,  and  apparent- 
ly Simon,  Luke  vi,  15,  16;  Acts  i,  13)  with  those  in  the 
reference  to  Christ's  brothers  (namely,  James,  Judas,  Si- 
mon, and  Joses.  Matt,  xiii,  55;  Mark  vi,3),and  also  by 
the  fact  that  "  James  the  Less  and  Joses"  are  said  to  be 
the  sons  of  the  same  ]\Lary  who  was  "the  wife  of  Cleo- 
phas"  (:Mark  xv,  40  ;  and  ;Matt.  xxvii,  56 ;  comp.  with 
John  xix,  25).  2d.  Who  is  this  " Mary,  the  wife  of  Cleo- 
phas?"  In  the  same  verse  (John  xix,  25)  she  is  called 
"his  [Christ's]  mother's  sister"  (//  jui/r?jp  avTov  Kal  i) 
dS(\(pi)  TiJQ  iJtjTpiig  ai'iroi",  Mania  r)  rov  KXwTra,  icai  t) 
MaycaXtivl]) ;  and,  although  some  interpreters  distin- 
guish between  these  ai)pellations,  thus  making  four  fe- 
males in  the  enumeration  instead  of  three,  yet  the  inser- 
tion of  the  distinctive  particle  Kui,  "and,"  between  each 
of  the  other  terms,  and  its  omission  between  these,  must 
be  understood  to  denote  their  identity.  It  is  manifest, 
however,  that  no  two  sisters  t/erman  would  ever  have 
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the  same  name  given  to  them,  an  unprecedented  over- 
sight that  would  produce  continual  confusion  in  the  fam- 
ily ;  besides,  the  law  did  not  allow  a  man  to  be  married 
to  two  sisters  at  the  same  time  (Lev.  xviii,  18),  as  Jo- 
seph in  that  case  would  have  been ;  nor  would  either  of 
these  objections  be  obviated  by  supposing  the  two  Marys 
to  have  been  half-sisters.  The  only  plausible  conjecture 
is  that  they  are  called  sisters  (i.  e.  sisters-in-law),  be- 
cause of  their  marriage  to  two  brothers,  Cleophas  and  Jo- 
seph ;  a  supposition  that  is  strengthened  by  their  ap- 
parent intimacy  with  each  other,  and  their  similar  con- 
nection with  Jesus  intimated  in  John  xix,25.  Cleophas 
(or  Alphffius)  seems  to  have  been  an  elder  brother  of 
Joseph,  and  dying  without  issue,  Joseph  married  his 
wife  (probably  before  his  marriage  with  the  Virgin,  as 
he  seems  to  have  been  much  older  than  she)  according 
to  the  Levirate  law  (Dent,  xxv,  5) ;  on  which  account 
his  oldest  son  by  that  marriage  is  styled  the  (legal)  son 
of  Cleophas,  as  well  as  (reputed  half  )  brother  of  Jesus. 
See  Ai.i'ii-«us;  Mary.  This  arrangement  meets  all 
the  statements  of  Scripture  in  the  case,  and  is  confirmed 
by  the  declarations  of  early  Christian  writers.  (See  No. 
3,  below.)  The  only  objection  of  any  force  against  such 
an  adjustment  is  the  statement,  occurring  towards  the 
latter  part  of  our  Saviour's  ministry,  that  "  neither  did 
his  brethren  believe  on  him"  (John  vii,  5),  whereas  two 
of  them,  at  least,  are  in  this  way  included  among  his  dis- 
ciples (namely,  James  and  Jude,  if  not  Simon) ;  and,  al- 
though they  are  mentioned  in  Acts  i,  14  as  subsequent- 
ly yielding  to  his  claims,  yet  the  language  in  John  vii, 
7  seems  too  decisive  to  admit  the  supposition  that  those 
there  referred  to  sustained  so  prominent  a  position  as 
apostles  among  his  converts.  A  more  likely  mode  of 
reconciling  these  two  passages  is  to  suppose  that  there 
were  still  other  brothers  besides  those  chosen  as  apos- 
tles, not  mentioned  particularly  anywhere  (perhaps  only 
Joses  and  one  j'ounger),  who  did  nut  lH-lie\u  on  liini  un- 
til a  very  late  period,  bei.i--  iiossilily  convinced  only  by 
his  resurrection.  Indeed,  itlliree  of  these  brethren  \vere 
apostles,  the  language  in  Acts  i,  13, 14,  requires  such  a  j 
supposition;  for,  after  enumerating  the  eleven  (includ- 
ing, as  usual,  James,  Simon,  and  Jude),  that  passage 
adds,  "o«<'/  with  his  brethren."  Whether  these  mention- 
ed brothers  (as  indeed  may  also  be  said  of  the  sifters,  and 
perhaps  of  Simon)  were  the  children  of  Mary,  Cleophas's 
widoAv,  or  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  is  uncertain ;  yet  in  the 
expression  "her_/?>,s/-born  son,"  applied  to  Jesus  (Luke 
ii,  7),  as  well  as  in  the  intimation  of  temporary  absti- 
nence only  in  Matt,  i,  25,  tliere  seems  to  be  implied  a 
reference  to  other  children  (see  Viugin)  ;  but,  be  that 
as  it  may,  there  can  be  no  good  reason  given  ■why  such 
ahoidd  not  liave  been  the  case ;  we  may  therefore  con- 
jecture that  while  James,  Simon,  Jude,  and  Joses  were 
Joseph's  children  by  Cleophas's  widow,  and  the  first  three 
were  of  sufticient  age  to  be  chosen  apostles,  all  the  oth- 
ers were  by  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  among  them  only 
some  sisters  were  of  sufficient  age  and  notoriety  at 
Christ's  second  visit  to  Nazareth  to  be  specified  by  his 
townsmen  (Matt,  xiii,  55;  Mark  vi,  3),  Joses  and  the 
children  of  the  Virgin  generally  being  the  "  brethren"  j 
that  did  not  believe  in  Jesus  till  late  (John  vii,  5;  Acts 
i,  14).  See  Judic.  To  the  objection  that  if  the  Virgin 
hail  had  other  children,  especially  sons  (and  still  more, 
a  half-son,  J.aines,  older  than  any  of  them),  she  Avould 
not  have  gone  to  live  with  the  apostle  John,  a  compara- 
tive stranger,  it  may  be  replied  that  they  may  have  been 
still  too  young  (except  James,  who  was  already  charged 
with  the  care  of  his  own  mother),  or  otherwise  not  suit- 
ably circumstanced  to  sujtport  her;  and  if  it  had  been 
othcrivise,  still  the  express  direction  of  Jesus,  her  eldest 
son,  would  have  decided  her  residence  Avith  '■•  the  be- 
loved disciple,"  Avho  was  eminently  fitted,  as  Christ's  fa- 
vorite, no  less  than  by  his  amiable  manners  and  com- 
parative aflluence,  to  discharge  that  dutv.  See  John. 
(See  Meth.  Quart.  Rev.  Oct.  i«51,  p.  G70-672.)  See  on 
the  No.  3.  below. 

There  have  been  three  principal  theories  on  the  sub- 


ject :  1.  For  the  identity  of  James,  the  Lord's  brother, 
with  James  the  apostle,  the  son  of  Alphteus,  we  find  (see 
Kouth,  Rdiq.  Sacr.  i,  16,  43,  230  [Oxon.  1846])  Clement 
of  Alexandria  (^Hypotyposeis^  bk.  vii,  apud  Eusebius,  //. 
K.  i,  12 ;  ii,  1)  and  Chrj-sostom  {in  Gal.  i,  19).  This  hy- 
pothesis, being  warmly  defended  by  St.  Jerome  {in  JMatt. 
xii,  49)  and  supported  by  St.  Augustine  {Conti-a  ?\mst. 
xxii,  35,  etc.),  became  the  recognised  belief  of  the  "West- 
ern Church.  2.  Parallel  with  this  opinion,  there  exist- 
ed another  in  favor  of  the  hypothesis  that  James  was 
the  son  of  Joseph  by  a  former  marriage,  and  therefore 
not  identical  with  the  son  of  Alphjeus.  This  is  first 
found  in  the  apocPi'phal  Gospel  of  Peter  (see  Origen,  in 
Matt,  xiii,  55),  in  the  Protevangelium  of  James,  and  the 
Pseudo-Apostolical  Constitution  of  the  3d  century  (Thi- 
lo,  Cod.  Apocr.  i,  228  ;  C'lnst.  Ajioff.  vi,  12).  It  is"  adopt- 
ed by  Eusebius  (Comm.  ill  /.'■.((/.  xvii,  6;  H.E.\,\'i;  ii, 
1).  Perhaps  it  is  Ori-cn's  (ijiiiiion  (see  Comm.in  Joh. 
ii,  12).  St.  Epiphanius,  St.  Hilary,  and  St.  Ambrose  we 
have  alreaily  mentioned  as  being  on  the  same  side.  So 
are  Victorinus  (Vict.  Phil,  in  Gal.  apud  IVIaii  Script,  ret, 
noi\  coll.  [Roma?,  1828])  and  Gregory  Nyssen  {Opp.  ii, 
844,  D.  [Paris  ed.  1618)],  and  it  became  the  recognised 
belief  of  the  Greek  Church.  3.  The  Helvidian  hypothe- 
sis, put  forward  at  first  by  Bonosus,  Helvidius,  and  Jo- 
viniau,  and  revived  by  Herder  and  Strauss  in  Germany, 
is  that  .James,  .loses,  Jude,  Simon,  and  the  sisters  were 
all  children  of  Joseph  and  IMary,  ivhile  James  the  apos- 
tle and  James  the  son  of  Alphreus  (whether  one  or  two 
persons)  were  different  from,  and  not  akin  with  these 
"  brothers  and  sisters"  of  our  Lord.  English  theologi- 
cal writers  have  been  divided  between  the  first  and  sec- 
ond of  these  views,  with,  however,  a  preference  on  the 
whole  fbr  the  first  hypothesis.  See,  e.  g.  Lardner,  vi, 
495  (London,  1788) ;  Pearson,  ^finor  Works,  i,  350  (Oxf. 
1844),  and  On  the  Creed,  i,308;  ii.  224  (Oxford.  1833); 
Thorndike,  i,  5  (Oxf.  1844)  ;  Home's  Jninnl.  in  //.  ,S'.  iv, 
427  (Lond.  1834),  etc.  On  the  same  side  are  Lii;litfoot, 
AVitsius,  Lampe,  Baumgarten,  Semler,  Gabler,  Eiclihorn, 
Hug,  Bertholdt,  Guericke,  Schneckenburger,  IMeier,  Stei- 
ger,  Gieseler,  Theile.  Lange,  Tavlor  {Op.  v,  20  [ London, 
1849]),  Wilson  {Op.  vi,  673  [Oxf!  1859]),  and  Cave  {Life 
of  St.  James)  maintain  the  second  hypothesis  with  "\'os- 
sius,  Basnage,  Valesius,  etc.  The  third  is  held  by  Dr. 
Davidson  {Inti-od.  Neio  Test.  vol.  iii)  and  by  Dean  Alford 
{Greek  Test,  iv,  87).  Our  own  position,  it  wiU  be  per- 
ceived, combines  parts  of  each  of  these  views,  maintain- 
ing with  (1)  the  identity  of  the  two  Jameses,  with  (2) 
the  Levirate  marriage  of  Joseph  and  the  widow  of  Al- 
phEcus,  and  with  (3)  that  these  were  all  the  children  of 
Joseph  and  in  part  of  Mary.  See  James,  Epistle  of 
(below). 

3.  James,  the  brother  ov  the  Lord  (o  aSt\(p<)c 
Toii  Kvpiov  [Gal.  i,  19]).  Whether  this  .James  is  iden- 
tical with  the  son  of  Alphreus  is  a  question  which  Dr. 
Neander  pronounces  to  be  the  most  difficult  in  the  apos- 
tolic history;  it  may  be  well,  therefore,  to  consider  more 
particidarly  under  this  head  the  arguments  that  have 
been  urged  in  support  of  the  negative.  We  read  in 
Matt,  xiii,  55,  "  Is  not  his  mother  called  j\Iary,  and  his 
brethren  James,  and  Joses,  and  Simon,  and  Judas?" and 
in  Mark  vi,  3, "  Is  not  this  the  carpenter,  the  son  of  Slary, 
and  brother  of  James  and  Joses,  and  of  Juda  and  Simon'? 
and  are  not  his  sisters  here  with  us?"  Those  critics 
who  suiipose  tlie  terms  of  affinity  in  these  and  parallel 
passages  to  be  used  in  the  laxcr  sense  of  near  relations, 
have  remarked  that  in  IVIark  xv,  40  mention  is  made  of 
"  Mary,  the  mother  of  James  the  Less  and  of  Joses;"  and 
that  in  Johp  xix,  25  it  is  said  "  there  stood  by  the  cross 
of  .lesus  his  mothcE  and  his  mother's  sister,  Jlary,  the 
wife  of  Cleophas,  and  ^lary  ^Magdalene;"  they  therefore 
infer  that  the  wife  of  Cleophas  is  the  same  as  the  sister 
of  the  mother  of  Jesus,  and  consequently  that  James 
(supposing  Cleophas  and  Alphieus  to  be  the  same  name, 
the  former  according  to  the  Hebrew,  the  latter  accord- 
ing to  the  Greek  orthography)  was  nfyst  cousin  of  our 
Lord,  and  on  that  account  termed  his  brother,  and  that 
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the  other  indivicUials  called  the  brethren  of  Jesus  stood 
in  the  same  relation.  It  is  also  urged  that  in  the  Acts, 
after  the  death  of  James,  the  son  of  Zcbedee,  we  read 
only  of  one  James  ;  and,  moreover,  that  it  is  improbable 
that  our  Lord  would  have  committed  his  mother  to  the 
care  of  the  beloved  disei|)le  had  there  been  sons  of  Jo- 
seph living,  whether  the  offspring  of  Mary  or  of  a  for- 
mer marriage.  Against  this  view  it  has  been  alleged 
that  in  several  early  Christian  writers,  James,  the  broth- 
er of  the  Lord,  is  distinguished  from  the  sou  of  Alplueus, 
that  the  identity  of  the  names  Aliihanis  and  C'lcophas  is 
somewhat  uncertain,  and  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
words  "his  mother's  sister,"  in  John  xix,  25,  are  to  be 
considered  in  apposition  with  those  immediately  follow- 
ing— "Marv,  the  wife  of  Cleophas,"  or  intended  to  desig- 
nate a  ditfereut  individual,  since  it  is  highly  improba- 
ble that  two  sisters  should  have  had  the  same  name. 
Wieseler  {Siudien  uml  Kritiken,  1840,  iii,  648)  maintains 
that  not  three,  but  four  persons  are  mentioned  in  this 
passage ;  and  that,  since  in  Matt,  xxvii,  56,  and  Mark 
XV,  40,  besides  Mary  of  Magdala,  and  Mary,  the  mother 
of  James  and  Joses,  Salome  also  (or  the  mother  of  the 
sons  of  Zebedee)  is  named  as  present  at  the  Crucifixion, 
it  foUows  that  she  must  have  been  the  sister  of  our 
Lord's  mother.  But,  even  allowing  that  the  sons  of  Al- 
phcBus  were  related  to  our  Lord,  the  narrative  in  the 
Evangelists  and  the  Acts  presents  some  reasons  for  sus- 
pecting that  they  were  not  the  persons  dcscrilii'il  as  "  the 
brethren  of  Jesus."  (1.)  The  brethren  of.Ksus  are  asso- 
ciated with  his  mother  in  a  manner  tliat  strongly  indi- 
cates their  standing  in  the  filial  relation  to  her  (]Matt. 
xii,  46;  Mark  iii,  31;  Lukeviii,  19;  Matt,  xiii,  56,  where 
"  sisters"  are  also  mentioned) ;  they  appear  constantly 
together  as  forming  one  family  (John  ii,  12):  ''After 
this  he  went  down  to  Capernaum,  he,  and  his  mother, 
and  his  brethren,  and  his  disciples"  (Kuinoel,  Commptit. 
in  Matt,  xii,  46).  (2.)  It  is  explicitly  stated  that  at  a 
period  posterior  to  the  appointment  of  the  twelve  apos- 
tles, among  whom  we  find  "  the  son  of  Alphiieus,"  "  nei- 
their  did  his  brethren  believe  in  him"  (John  vii,  5 ; 
Llicke's  Comment.).  Attempts,  indeed,  have  been  made 
by  Grotius  and  Lardner  to  dilute  the  force  of  this  lan- 
guage, as  if  it  meant  merely  that  their  faith  was  imper- 
fect or  wavering — "  that  they  did  not  believe  as  they 
should ;"  but  the  language  of  Jesus  is  decisive  :  "  My 
time  is  not  yet  come,  but  your  time  is  always  ready; 
the  world  cannot  hate  you,  but  me  it  hateth"  (compare 
this  with  John  xv,  18, 19 :  "  If  the  world  hate  you,"  etc.). 
As  to  the  supposition  that  what  is  aflirmed  in  John's 
Gospel  might  apply  to  only  some  of  his  brethren,  it  is 
evident  that,  admitting  the  identity,  only  one  Ijrother  of 
Jesus  would  be  left  out  of  the  "  company  of  the  apos- 
tles." (3.)  Luke's  language  in  Acts  i,  13, 14,  is  opposed 
to  the  identity  in  question ;  for,  after  enumerating  the 
apostles,  among  whom,  as  usual,  is  "  James,  the  sou  of 
AlphiBus,"  he  adds, "  they  all  continued  with  one  accord 
in  prayer  and  supplication  with  the  women,  and  Mary, 
the  mother  of  .Jesus,  and  with  his  brethren."  From  this 
passage,  however,  we  learn  that  by  this  time  his  breth- 
ren had  received  him  as  the  JSIessiah.  That  after  the 
death  of  the  son  of  Zebedee  we  find  only  one  James 
mentioned,  may  easily  be  accoimted  for  on  the  ground 
that  probably  only  one,  "  the  brother  of  the  Lord,"  re- 
mained at  Jerusalem  ;  and,  under  such  circumstances, 
the  silence  of  the  historian  respecting  the  son  of  Alph.-c- 
us  is  not  more  strange  than  respecting  several  of  the 
other  apostles,  whose  names  never  occur  after  the  cata- 
logue in  i,  13.  Paul's  language  in  Gal.  i,  19  has  been 
adduced  to  prove  the  identity  of  the  Lord's  brother  with 
the  sou  of  Alphffius  by  its  rankuig  him  among  the  apos- 
tles, but  others  contend  that  it  is  bj'  no  means  decisive 
(Winer,  Grammatilc,  4th  edit.,  p.  517 ;  Neander,  Ilktory 
of  the  Plantinrj,  etc.,  ii,  5  [Engl,  translation]).  Dr.  Nie- 
meyer  {Charakteristik  der  Bibel,  i,  399  [HaUe,  1830]) 
enumerates  not  less  than  five  persons  of  this  name,  bj^ 
distinguishing  the  son  of  Alphseus  from  James  the  Less, 
and  assuming  that  the  James  last  mentioned  in  Acts  i. 


13  was  not  the  brother,  but  the  father  of  Judas,  ^midst 
this  great  disagreement  of  views  (see  in  Winer's  Realwur. 
s.  V.  .Tacobus ;  Davidson's  Inti-od.  to  the  N.  T.  iii,  302  sq. ; 
Ibirne's  Introduction,  ndw  ed.  iv,  591,  n. ;  Princeton  Re- 
ri(  ir.  Jan.  isil.')),  the  most  probable  solution  of  the  main 
qurstidu  is  that  given  above  (No.  2),  identifying  James, 
the  son  of  Alphicus  or  Cleophas  with  one  of  the  apostles, 
the  literal  brother  of  our  Lord,  and  the  son  of  Mary,  the 
sister-in-law  of  the  Virgin  by  virtue  of  the  marriage  of 
both  with  Joseph  (l)ut  see  Alford,  Prolegg.  to  vol.  iv,  pt. 
1  of  his  C'iniinii/t.  ]).  .s«  »([.).  This  Levirate  explanation 
is  summarily  dismissed  by  Andrews  (LiJ'e  of  our  Lord, 
p.  108)  and  jNIombert  (in  the  Am.  edit,  of  Lange's  Com- 
ment(m/,  introd.  to  epist.  of  James,  p.  19)  as  "needing  no 
refutation ;"  but,  altliough  conjectiu-al,  it  is  the  only  one 
that  makes  it  possible  for  James  to  have  been  at  once 
Christ's  brother  and  yet  the  son  of  A  Iphaus.  If  he  was 
likewise  the  same  with  the  son  of  Mary,  the  wife  of  Cleo- 
phas, the  theory  may  be  said  to  be  demonstrated.  Oth- 
er treatises  on  the  subject  are  Dr.  Mill's  Accounts  of  our 
Lord's  Brethren  Vindicated  (Cambridge,  1843) :  s'chaff, 
Bds  Verhdltniss  des  Jacobus,  Brudeis  des  Berrn,  iind  Ja- 
cobus A  Iphai  (Berlin,  1842) ;  Gabler,  I)e  Jacobo.  cpistolw, 
eideni  ascriptm  auctori  (Altorf,  1787).  For  other  mono- 
graphs, see  Volbeding,  Index  Prof/rammatum,  p.  31. 

If  we  examine  the  early  Christian  writers,  we  shall 
meet  with  a  variety  of  opinions  on  this  subject.  Euse- 
bius  {Hist.  Eccles.  ii,  1)  says  that  James,  the  first  bishop 
of  Jerusalem,  brother  of  the  Lord,  son  of  Joseph,  the  hus- 
band of  Mar}'',  was  surnamed  the  Just  by  the  ancients 
on  account  of  his  eminent  virtue.  He  uses  similar  lan- 
guage in  his  Evanrjelicul  Demonstration  (iii,  5).  In  his 
I  commentary  on  Isaiah  he  reckons  fourteen  apostles,  viz. 
the  twelve,  Paul,  and  James,  the  brother  of  our  Lord.  A 
I  similar  enumeration  is  made  in  the  "Apostolic  Conslitu- 
!  tions"  (vi,  14).  Epiphanius,  Chrysostom,  and  Theophy- 
i  lact  speak  of  James,  the  Lord's  brother,  as  being  the  same 
j  as  the  son  of  Cleophas.  They  suppose  that  .liisejih  and 
Cleophas  were  brothers, and  that  the  L.tter  dying  without 
issue,  Joseph  married  his  widow  for  his  first  wile,  acccjnl- 
ing  to  the  Jewish  custom,  and  that  James  and  his  breth- 
ren were  the  offspring  of  this  marriage  (Lardner'^  Cred- 
ibilifi/,  ii,  118;  Works,  iv,  548;  i,  163;  v,  160;  IJist.  of 
Heretic^,  ch.  xi,  §  1 1 ;  Works,  viii,  527  ;  Supplement  to  the 
Credibility,  c\\.  y.\\\ ,  J Fori's,  vi,  188).  A  passage  from 
Josephus  is  quoted  by  Eusebius  {Hist.  Eccles.  ii,  23),  in 
which  James,  the  brother  of  "  him  who  is  called  Christ," 
is  mentioned  {Ant.  xx,  9, 1) ;  but  in  the  opinion  of  Dr. 
Lardner  and  other  eminent  critics,  this  clause  is  an  in- 
terpolation {haxAncx's  Jewish  Testimonies, ch.iv;  Works, 
vi,  496).  That  James  was  formally  appointed  bishop  of 
Jerusalem  by  the  Lord  himself,  as  reported  by  Epipha- 
nius {Hceres.  Ixxviii),  Chrysostom  {Hom.  xi  in  1  Cor. 
rii),  Proclus  of  Constantinople  {De  Trad,  Div.  Litwg.), 
and  Photius  {Ep.  157),  is  not  likely.  Eusebius  follows 
this  account  iu  a  passage  of  his  history,  but  says  else- 
where that  he  was  aiijiointed  by  the  apostles  {U.Eccl. 
ii,  23).  Clement  of  Alexandria  is  the  first  author  who 
speaks  of  his  episcopate  (flypotyposeis,  bk.  vi,  apud  Eu- 
sebius, Hist.  Ecc.  ii,  1),  and  he  alludes  to  it  as  a  thing  of 
which  the  chief  apostles,  Peter,  James,  and  John,  might 
M-ell  have  been  ambitious.  The  same  Clement  reports 
that  the  Lord,  after  his  resurrection,  delivered  the  gift 
of  knowledge  to  James  the  .Just,  to  John,  and  Peter,  who 
delivered  it  to  the  rest  of  the  apostles,  and  they  to  the 
seventy.  These  views  of  the  leadership  of  James  in 
the  college  of  the  apostles  agree  with  the  account  in 
Acts  (ix,  27;  xii,  17;  xv,  13, 19).  According  to  Hege- 
sippus  (a  converted  Jew  of  the  2d  century)  James,  the 
brother  of  the  Lord,  undertook  the  government  of  the 
Church  along  with  the  apostles  {fxtra.  toiv  aTroaTuXwv). 
He  describes  him  as  leading  a  life  of  ascetic  strictness, 
and  as  held  in  the  highest  veneration  by  the  Jews  (ap. 
Euseb.  Hist.  Eccles.  ii,  23).  But  in  the  account  he  gives 
of  his  martjTdom  some  circumstances  are  highly  im- 
probable (see  Kouth,  Reliquice  Sacj-ce,  i,  228),  although 
the  event  itself  is  quite  credible  (A.D.  62).    In  the  apoc- 
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ryphal  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews,  he  is  said  to 
have  been  precipitated  from  a  pinnacle  of  the  Temple, 
then  assaulted  with  stones,  and  at  last  dispatched  by  a 
blow  on  the  head  with  a  fuller's  pole  (Lardner's  Supple- 
ment, eh.  xvi,  Works,  vi,  174 ;  Neander,  Planting,  etc.,  ii, 
9,  22).  Epiphanius  gives  the  same  account  that  Hege- 
sippus  does,  in  some^^•hat  different  words,  having  evi- 
dently copied  it  for  the  most  part  from  him.  He  adds 
a  few"  particulars  which  are  probably  mere  assertions  or 
conclusions  of  his  own  {llieres.  xxix,  4;  Ixxviii,  13). 
He  calculates  that  James  must  have  been  ninety-six 
years  old  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  adds  (on  the  au- 
thority, as  he  says,  of  Eusebius,  Clement,  and  others) 
that  lie  wore  the  ir'tTaXov  on  his  forehead,  in  which  he 
probably  confounds  him  with  St.  John  (Polj-cr.  apud 
Eusebius,  IJistor.  Eccles.  v,  24.  But  see  Cotta,  f)e  lam. 
ponf.  App.  Joan.  Jac.  et  Marci  [TUb.  1755]).  Gregory 
of  Tours  reports  that  he  was  buried,  not  where  he  fell, 
but  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  in  a  tomb  in  which  he  had 
already  buried  Zacharias  and  Simon  {De  (jlor.  mart,  i, 
27).  The  monument — part  excavation,  part  edifice — 
which  is  now  commonly  known  as  the  "  Tomb  of  St. 
James,"  is  on  the  east  side  of  the  so-called  Valley  of  Je- 
hoshaphat.  The  tradition  about  the  monument  in  ques- 
tion is  that  St.  James  took  refuge  there  after  the  capture 
of  Christ,  and  remained,  eating  and  drinking  nothing, 
initil  our  liOrd  appeared  to  him  on  the  day  of  his  resur- 
rection (see  (Juaresmius,  etc.,  quoted  in  Tobler,  Siloah, 
etc.,  p.  299).  The  legend  of  his  death  there  seems  to  be 
first  mentioned  by  ^Maundeville  (A.D.  1320 :  see  Eai-ly 
Trav.p.  17G).  By  the  old  travellers  it  is  often  called 
the  "Church  of  St,  James."  Eusebius  tells  us  that  his 
chair  was  preserved  down  to  his  time  (on  which  see 
Heinichen's  Excursus  \^Exc.  xi,  ad  Euseh.  Hist.  Eccles. 
vii,  19,  vol.  iv,  p.  957,  ed.  Burton]).  We  must  add  a 
strange  Talmudic  legend  which  appears  to  relate  to 
James.  It  is  found  in  the  Midrash  Kohelelli,  or  Com- 
mentarj^  on  Ecclesiastes,  and  also  in  the  Tract  A  boduh 
Zarah  of  the  Jerusalem  Talnnid.  It  is  as  follows :  "  E. 
Eliezer,  the  son  of  Dama,  was  bitten  bj'  a  serpent,  and 
there  came  to  him  Jacob,  a  man  of  Caphar  Secama,  to 
heal  him  by  the  name  of  Jesu,  the  son  of  Pandera ;  but 
E.  Ismael  suffered  him  not,  saying, '  That  is  not  allowed 
thee,  son  of  Dama.'  He  answered, '  Suffer  mc,  and  I 
will  produce  an  authority  against  thee  that  is  lawful,' 
but  he  could  not  produce  the  authority  before  he  ex- 
pired. And  what  was  the  authority?  This: 'Which 
if  a  man  do,  he  shall  live  in  them'  (Lev.  xviii,  5).  But 
it  is  not  said  that  he  shall  die  in  them."  The  son  of 
Pandera  is  the  name  that  the  Jews  have  always  given 
to  our  Lord  when  representing  him  as  a  magician.  The 
same  name  is  given  in  Epiphanius  {Hceres.  Ixxviii)  to 
the  grandfather  of  Joseph,  and  by  John  Damascene  {De 
Fide  Orth.  iv,  15)  to  the  grandfather  of  Joachim,  the 
supposed  father  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  For  the  identifi- 
cation of  James  of  Secama  (a  place  in  Upper  Galilee) 
with  James  the  Just,  see  Mill  {Historic.  Criticism  of  the 
Gospel,  p.  318,  Camb.  1840).  — Kitto;  Smith.  For  the 
apocryphal  v.orks  attributed  to  James,  see  Jajiks,  Spu- 

lUOLS  Wiai'INOS  OK. 

JAMES,  EPISTLE  OF;  said,  according  to  Eusebius 
{r/ist.  Eccles.  ii,  23),  to  be  the  first  of  the  so-called  Cath- 
olic epistles  ((ca^oXiKwi),  as  being  addressed  to  classes 
of  Christians  rather  than  to  individuals  or  particular 
communities.     See  Epistles,  Catholic. 

I.  A  utkorship — As  the  writer  simjily  styles  himself 
"James,  a  servant  of  God  and  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ," 
the  question  as  to  whom  this  may  designate  has  been  a 
subject  of  keen  and  proloiiged  controversy,  since,  as  Eu- 
sebius has  again  remarked,  there  were  "several  of  this 
name.  James  the  Great,  or  the  son  of  Zebedee,  was 
put  to  death  under  Herod  Agrippa  about  the  year  44. 
and,  tlierefore,  the  authorship  cannot  with  any  "proprie- 
ty be  ascribed  to  him,  thougli  a  Syriac  MS.,  "published 
by  Wi(hnan(l.sta(lt,  and  an  old  Latin  version,  publishod 
by  Martianay  and  Sabatior,  make  the  assertion.  The 
authorship  lias  been  assigned  by  not  a  few  to  James 


the  Less,  6  /xikooc,  the  son  of  Alphaeus  or  Cleophas,  and 
by  others  to  James,  the  Lord's  brother.  IMany,  how- 
ever, maintain  that  the  two  names  were  borne  by  the 
same  individual,  James  being  called  the  Lord's  bruthor 
either  as  being  a  cousin  or  adoptive  brother  of  Jeeiis 
(Lange,  art.  Jacobus  in  Herzog's  EncyUopddie),  or  as  a 
son  of  Joseph  by  a  Levirate  connection  with  the  widow 
of  Cleophas — the  opinion  of  Epiphanius  and  Theopiiy- 
lact ;  or  as  a  son  of  Joseph  by  a  former  marriage — the 
view  of  St. Chrysostom,  Hilary,  Cave,  and  Basnage.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  held  by  some  that  James,  son  of 
Alphteus,  and  James,  brother  of  our  Lord,  were  distinct 
persons,  the  latter  being  a  uterine  brother  of  Jesus,  and 
standing,  according  to  the  representation  of  the  Gospels, 
in  the  same  relation  with  him  to  their  common  mother 
Mary — as  in  Matt,  xii,  47;  xiii,  55;  Mark  vi,  3;  John 
ii,  12 ;  Acts  i,  14.  On  the  whole,  we  are  inclined  to  the 
former  hypothesis,  but  we  cannot  enter  into  the  ques- 
tion, referring  the  reader  to  the  previous  article,  and  to 
that  on  Brotheks  of  our  Lord.  There  are  also  three 
excellent  monographs  on  the  sidiject :  Blom,  Thtol.  iJis- 
sert.  de  tdIq  aStXcpolc  Kvpiov  (Lugd.  Bat.  1 839) ;  Schaff, 
Has  Verhaltniss  des  Jacobus  Bruders  des  Herrn  (Berlin, 
1842);  Wijbelingh,  Qms  est  epistoke  Jacohi  Scj-ipior? 
(Groningen,  1854).  For  the  other  side,  see  IMill  on  the 
Mi/ihical  Interpi-etatio'd  of  the  Gospels,  p.  219,  ed.  sec, 
18G1.  Dr.  Mill  held  the  perpetual  virginity  of  IMary, 
or  that  she  was,  in  ecclesiastical  language,  utnrapQ'tvog, 
and  thus  virtually  forecloses  the  entire  investigation. 
It  serves  little  purpose  to  sneer  at  those  who  hold  the 
opposite  theor}'  as  having  their  prototypes  in  the  Anti- 
dicomarianites  or  Helvidians  of  the  4th  century. 

According  to  our  view,  the  author  of  this  epistle  was 
the  Lord's  brother,  and  an  apostle,  or  one  of  the  twelve. 
In  Gal.  ii,  9,  Paul  classes  him  with  Peter  and  John,  all 
three  being  pillars  {nrvXai).  He  is  said  by  Hcgcsippus 
(Eusebius, //isMi,  23)  to  have  received  the  government 
of  the  Church,  ptru  tC<jV  aTrooToAoji',  not  post  aposto- 
los,  as  Jerome  wrongly  renders  it,  but  aloiir/  with  the 
ajMstles — as  the  natural  rendering  is — or  was  received 
by  them  into  a  collegiate  relation.  In  the  pseudo-Clem- 
entines, and  in  the  Apostolical  Constitutions,  however, 
he  is  traditionalh'  separated  from  the  apostles.  It  is 
quite  groundless  on  the  part  of  Wieseler  {Studitn  vnd 
Kritiken,  1842),  Stier,  and  Davidson  to  argue  that  the 
James  mentioned  in  the  first  chapter  of  (ialatians  is  a 
different  person  from  the  James  referred  to  in  the  sec- 
ond chajitcr.  Again,  we  have  Paul  distinctly  acknowl- 
edging the  high  position  of  the  brethren  of  the  Lord 
when  he  ranges  them  between  "other  apostles"  and 
"  Cephas"  in  1  Cor.  ix,  5.  By  universal  consent  James 
was  called  o  ^iKaioc,  and,  being  martyred,  was  succeed- 
ed by  a  cousin,  Svmeon,  second  of  the  cousins  of  the 
Lord,  and  a  son  of  Alphteus  (ovrn  a}n\(/wv  rov  Kvpiov 
<^a'>T(poi').  Thus  James  was  the  superintendent  of  the 
Church  at  Jerusalem,  and,  ]irobably  on  account  of  con- 
tinuous residence,  possessed  of  higher  influence  there 
than  Peter,  the  apostle  of  the  circumcision,  who  could 
only  be  an  occasional  visitor.  "Certain  from  James" 
{rivig  c'lTTo  'laic(o/3ov)  went  down  to  Antioch,  before 
whom  Peter  i^revaricated,  as  if  he  had  stood  in  awe  of 
the  stricter  Judaic  principles  of  James  and  his  ]iarty 
(Acts  XV ;  Gal.  ii).  It  seems,  therefore,  very  natural 
that  one  occupying  this  position  in  the  theocratic  mc- 
tro]wlis  should  write  to  his  believing  brethren  cf  the 
Dispersion.  He  sympathized  so  strongly  with  the  myr- 
iads of  the  Jews  who  believed  and  yet  ^vere  zealous  of 
the  law — uijXwrai  tov  vojim} — that  for  their  sakes,  and 
to  ward  off  their  hostility,  he  advised  the  apostle  Paul 
to  submit  to  an  act  of  conformity.  This  conservative 
spirit,  this  zeal  for  the  law  at  least  as  the  moral  rule  of 
life,  and  this  profession  of  Christianity  along  Avith  uni- 
form obedience  to  the  "customs,"  seem  to  us  character- 
istic elements  of  the  epistle  before  us. 

The  opinion  that  the  author  of  this  epistle  was  differ- 
ent from  James,  the  son  of  Alpha?us,  and  not  an  apostle, 
is  held  by  Clement,  Herder,  De  Wette,  Neander,  Keni, 
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Schaff,  "Winer,  Stier,  Eothc,  and  Alforil.  Davidson, 
while  holding  the  opinion  that  the  Lord's  brother  and 
James  the  apostle  are  different  persons,  ascribes  the 
epistle  to  the  latter.  But  the  theory  seems  to  violate 
all  the  probabilities  that  may  be  gathered  from  the  early 
fathers  and  historians.  That  James,  the  Lord's  brother, 
is  James  the  apostle,  is  an  opinion  maintained  by  Baro- 
nius,  Lardner,  Pearson,  Gabler,  Eichhorn,  Hug,  Guericke, 
Meier,  Gieseler,  Theile,  and  the  most  of  other  writers. 

IL  Canonical  A  uthoriti/. — The  epistle  is  found  in  the 
Syriac  Peshito  in  the  2d  century,  a  version  which  cir- 
culated in  the  neighborhood  of  that  country  to  which 
James  and  his  reatlers  belnnged,  and  the  translator  and 
his  coadjutors  must  have  had  special  historical  reasons 
for  inserting  James  in  their  canon,  as  they  exclude  the  | 
Second  and  Third  Epistles  of  John,  the  Epistle  of  Judc, 
and  the  Apocalypse.  There  are  clauses  in  Clement  of 
Rome  (.!(/  Cor.  xxxii)  and  in  Hermas  {Maudut.  xii,  15) 
which  probably  may  refer  to  correspondent  portions  of 
this  epistle,  though,  perhaps,  they  may  only  allude  di- 
rectly to  the  Septuagint.  The  quotation  from  the  Latin 
version  of  Irenaius  {Adceis.  Jheres.  iv,  1(5)  appears  to  be 
more  direct  in  the  phrase  "et  amicus  Dei  vocatus  est." 
But  this  phrase,  found  also  in  Clement,  seems  to  have 
been  a  current  one,  and  Philo  calls  Abraham  by  the 
same  appellation.  We  cannot,  therefore,  lay  such  im- 
tnediate  stress  on  these  passages  as  is  done  by  Kern, 
Wiesinger,  and  others,  though  there  is  a  presumption 
in  favor  of  the  opinion  that  passages  in  the  apostolical 
fathers,  bearing  any  likeness  of  style  or  thought  to  the 
apostolical  writings,  were  borrowed  from  them,  as  either 
direct  imitations  or  unconscious  reproductions.  This 
epistle  is  quoted  by  Origen  (/«  Joan.,  in  Opera,  iv,  306) ; 
and  the  Latin  version  of  Kulinus  uses  the  phrase  Jaco- 
bus apostolus  as  a  preface  to  a  quotation.  This  father 
quotes  the  epistle  also  as  ascribed  to  James — iv  ry  <pi- 
(yofjei'y  'IrtKoi/Jou  tTTiffToXy;  though,  as  Kern  remarks, 
Origen  says  that  the  doctrine  "  faith  without  works  is 
dead"  is  not  received  by  all — ov  (tv/x'^P'1^^^-  Clement 
of  Alexandria  does  not  quote  it,  but  Eusebius  says  that 
he  expounded  all  the  catholic  epistles,  including,  how- 
ever, in  the  range  of  his  comments  the  Epistle  of  Bar- 
nabas and  the  so-called  Apocalypse  of  Peter.  Tertullian 
seems  to  make  no  reference  to  it,  though  Credner  sup- 
poses an  allusion  to  ii,  23  in  the  second  book  A  doe?-sus 
Judceos  {Opera,  ed.  Oehler,  ii,  704).  Eusebius  places  it 
among  the  Antilegoraena  {llistor.  Eccles.  ii,  23;  iii,  25), 
saying  of  the  epistle,  under  the  tirst  reference,  after  he 
had  just  spoken  of  its  author's  death,  larkov  Si  ojg  vo- 
Ofutrai  fi'tii,  etc.,  "It  is  reckoned  spurious — not  many 
of  the  ancients  have  mentioned  it;"  subjoining,  how- 
ever, that  it  and  Jude  were  used  in  most  of  the  church- 
es. In  other  places  Eusebius  quotes  James  without 
hesitation,  calling  the  epistle  by  the  sacred  title  of 
ypaif)!],  and  its  author  o  upoc  cnroaroXog.  Jerome  is 
very  explicit,  saying  that  James  wrote  one  epistle, 
which  some  asserted  had  been  published  by  another  in 
his  name,  but  that  by  degrees  and  in  process  of  time 
("  paullatim  tempore  procedente")  it  obtained  authority. 
Jerome's  assertion  may  arise  from  the  fact  that  there 
were  several  persons  named  James,  and  that  confusion 
on  this  point  was  one  means  of  throwing  doubt  on  the 
epistle.  Tliere  seems  to  be  also  an  allusion  in  Hippoly- 
tus  (ed.  Lagarde,  p.  122)  to  ii,  13,  in  the  words  i)  yap 
KOiffif  diiKtMC  tart  rtp  fii)  Troiyjaai'Tt  tXeog.  It  was  at 
letigth  received  by  the  Council  of  Carthage  in  397,  and 
in  that  century  it  seems  to  have  been  all  but  universally 
acknowledged,  both  by  the  Eastern  and  Western  church- 
es— Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  being  a  marked  exception, 
because  of  the  allusion  in  it  (v,  11)  to  the  book  of  Job. 
At  the  period  of  the  Reformation  its  genuineness  was 
again  called  in  question.  Luther,  in  his  preface  to  the 
N.  T.  in  1522,  comparing  it  "  with  the  best  books  of  the 
N.  T.,"  stigmatized  it  as  "  a  right  strawy  epistle  (eiiie 
recht  stroherne  Epistel),  being  destitute  of  an  evangelic 
character."  C.ml  Lucar  had  a  similar  objection,  that 
Christ's  name  was  colillv  mentioned,  and  that  onlv  once 


or  twice,  and  that  it  treated  merely  of  morality— ("sola 
a  la  moralita  attende" — Ltttres  Anecdotes,  p.  85,  Amster- 
dam, 1718).  Erasmus  had  doubts  about  it,  and  so  liad 
cardinal  Cajetan,  Flacius,  and  the  Magdeburg  centuria- 
tors.  Grotius  and  Wetstein  shared  in  these  doubts,  and 
they  are  followed  by  Schleiermacher,  Schott,  De  Wette, 
Reuss,  the  Tubingen  critics  Baur  and  iSchwegler,  and 
Ritschl  in  his  Kntstehung  der  Alt-katkol.  Kirche,  p.  150. 
These  recent  critics  deny  its  apostolic  source,  and  some 
of  them  place  it  in  the  2d  century,  from  its  resemblance 
in  some  parts  to  the  Clementine  homilies.  But  it  is 
plain  that  the  objections  of  almost  all  these  opponents 
spring  mainly  from  doctrinal  and  not  from  critical  views, 
being  ratlier  originated  and  sustained  by  tlie  notion  form- 
ed oltlic  coiitcutsoftlie  eiiistle  than  resting  on  any  prop- 
er liistorical  foundation.  We  have  not  space  to  go  over 
the  several  olijeetioiis,  such  as  the  absence  of  the  term 
ajio.ftk  from  the  inscription,  though  this  is  likewise  not 
found  in  several  of  Paul's  epistles;  the  want  of  individ- 
uality in  the  document,  though  this  may  easily  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  circumstances  of  the  author  in  rela- 
tion to  his  readers;  and  the  apparent  antagonism  to  the 
Pauline  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith,  which  we  shall 
afterwards  consider.  It  is  of  no  avail  to  object,  with 
Wetstein  and  Theile,  that  James  refers  to  the  apocry- 
phal writings,  a  practice  unknown  till  a  later  period,  for 
Theile's  array  of  passages  {Prolet/omeiia,  p.  4G)  does  not 
prove  the  statement,  as  Huther's  reply  to  this  and  other 
similar  objections  has  shown  at  length,  and  step  by 
step.  Nor,  lastly,  can  it  be  said  that  the  Greek  style  of 
the  epistle  betrays  a  culture  which  the  author  could  not 
possess.  The  style  is  nervous,  indeed,  and  is  more  He- 
braistic in  its  general  structure  than  in  its  individual 
phrases,  as  in  its  short  and  pithy  clauses,  the  absence 
of  logical  formuliB,  the  want  of  elaborate  constructions, 
its  oratorical  fervor,  and  the  simple  and  direct  outflow 
of  thoughts  in  brief  and  often  parallelistic  clauses.  In- 
tercourse with  foreign  Jews  must  have  been  frequent  in 
those  days,  and  there  are  always  minds  which,  froin  nat- 
ural propensity,  are  more  apt  than  others  to  actpiire  a 
tasteful  facility  in  the  use  of  a  tongue  which  has  not 
been  their  vernacular.  Taking  all  these  things  into 
account,  we  have  every  reason  to  accept  the  canonical 
authority  of  this  epistle,  the  trial  it  has  passed  through 
giving  us  fuller  confidence  in  it,  since  the  princi]ial  ob- 
jections are  the  offsjiring  either  of  polemical  prejudice, 
or  of  a  subjective  criticism  based  more  on  sesthetic  ten- 
dencies than  historical  results.  Rauch  has  faintly  ob- 
jected to  the  integrity  of  the  epistle,  asserting  that  the 
conclusion  of  v,  12-20,  may  be  an  interpolation,  because 
it  is  not  in  logical  harmony  with  what  precedes ;  but 
he  has  had  no  followers,  and  Kern,  Theile,  Schnecken- 
burgcr,  and  others  have  refuted  him — logical  sequence 
being  a  form  of  critical  argument  wholly  inapplicable  to 
this  epistle.  (See  Davidson,  lutrod.  to  A'.  T.  iii,  331  sq.) 
See  Antilegojiexa. 

III.  The  Persons  for  whom  the  Epistle  is  intended. — 
The  salutation  is  addressed  "to  the  Twelve  Tril)es 
which  are  scattered  abroad"  (r«tc  C^SiKa  fvXa'iq  toIq 
iv  Tij  Siaffirop^').  They  were  Jews,  dhXrpol — brethren 
or  believing  Jews,  and  they  lived  beyond  Palestine,  or 
in  the  Dispersion.  Such  are  the  plain  characteristics, 
national  and  religious,  of  the  persons  addressed.  There 
are,  however,  two  extremes  of  religious  opinion  about 
them.  Some,  as  Lardner,  ]Macknight,  Theile,  Credner, 
and  Hug,  imagine  tliat  the  epistle  is  meant  for  all  Jews. 
But  the  inscription  forbids  such  a  supposition.  The 
tone  of  the  epistle  implies  that  "  the  servant  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ"  addressed  fellow-believers — "  brethren" — 
"begotten"  along  with  himself  (j//iac)  "by  the  word  of 
truth,"  and  all  of  them  bearing  the  "  good  name"  (icaXuv 
iij'o^rt).  The  first  verse  of  the  second  chapter  implies 
also  that  they  held  "the  faith  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Ciirist, 
the  Lord  of  Glory,"  and  they  are  exhorted  not  to  hold  it 
inconsistently,  along  with  manifest  respect  of  persons,  or 
showing  unfoimded  social  preferences.  They  are  told 
besides,  in  v,  7,  to  exercise  patience,  'icog  riig  irapov- 
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aiac  rou  Kvpiov,  till  the  public  promised  advent  of  the 
Lord  their  Saviour.  The  rich  men  denounced  in  v,  1 
may  not  have  belonged  to  the  Church  in  reality,  but 
this  startling  denunciation  carried  in  it  warning  to  them 
and  comfort  to  the  poor  and  persecuted.  May  there  not 
be,  in  a  letter  to  a  church,  holy  invective  against  those 
without  it,  who  annoy  and  oppress  its  unresisting  mem- 
bers? Dean  Alford,  after  Huther,  inclines  to  include  in 
the  ciatTTTOpd  Jews  also  in  Palestine— Judsea  being  re- 
garded as  the  centre.  He  refers  to  the  phrase,  Acts  viii, 
1  {iriwrec  Si  Ciiinrdfjt)(Tav  Kara  rag  x*^?"?  Tiii:'lovSa- 
tag  Kai  S.afiapdag').  But  the  use  of  the  verb  here  in 
its  general  sense  and  in  an  easy  narrative  cannot  modi- 
fy the  popular  meaning  of  SiaaTropd  as  the  technical  or 
geographic  title  of  Jews  beyond  Palestine. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  maintained  by  Kiister 
{Studieii  ti.  Kritiken,  1831),  Kern,  Neudecker,  and  De 
Wette,  that  the  title  in  the  inscription  is  a  symbolic  one, 
and  signifies  simply  Christians  out  of  Palestine,  as  the 
true  Israel  of  God.  A  modification  of  this  view  is  held 
by  others,  viz.,  that  while  the  epistle  is  addressed  to  be- 
lieving Jews,  believing  heathen  and  unconverted  Jews 
are  not  excluded.  But  the  phrase  in  the  inscription,  as 
in  Acts  xxvi,  7,  is  to  be  taken  in  its  natural  sense,  and 
with  no  spiritualized  meaning  or  reference.  The  entire 
tone  and  aspect  also  are  Jewish.  The  place  of  ecclesi- 
astical meeting  is  auvaytuyi] ;  the  law,  vojxoq,  is  of  su- 
])reme  authority.  The  divine  unity  is  a  primary  and 
distinctive  article  of  faith,  the  ordinary  terms  of  Jewish 
obtestation  are  introduced,  as  is  also  the  prophetic  epi- 
thet symbolizing  spiritual  unfaithfulness,  juot^a^'^fC  (i'^'i 
4).  Anointing  with  oil  is  mentioned,  and  the  special  re- 
gard to  be  paid  (i,  27)  to  orphans  and  widows  finds  its 
basis  in  repeated  statutes  of  the  jNIosaic  law.  The  errors 
refuted  also  are  such  as  naturally  arose  out  of  Pharisaic 
pride  and  formalism,  and  the  acceptance  of  the  jiromised 
Christ  in  a  spirit  of  traditional  carnality.  The  fact  that 
the  Dispersion  was  found  princiiially  in  the  East — that 
is,  in  Syria  and  a>.jacent  countries — countenances  the 
presumption  that  this  epistle  is  found  in  the  Peshito  at 
so  early  a  jieriod  because  it  had  immediate  circulation 
in  that  region,  and  there  had  proved  the  fitness  and  use- 
fulness of  its  counsels  and  warning.  Josephus  says  of 
the  Dispersion,  that  the  Jews  were  scattered  everywhere, 
-TrXnffrov  Si  ry  ^vpia  dvaf^Kfiiy}.iivov  {War,  vii,  3,  3). 
The  persons  addressed  were  poor;  the  rich  were  their 
persecutors,  their  own  partialities  and  preferences  were 
worldly  and  inciinsistent ;  thej' wanted  perfect  confidence 
ill  (iod,  and  stiiiiihled  at  the  divine  dispensations;  sins 
of  tlie  tongue  were  common,  eagerness  to  be  public 
teachers  was  an  eindemic  among  them;  they  spoke 
rashly  and  hardly  of  one  another;  and  they  felt  not  the 
connection  between  a  living  faith  and  a  holy  life.  So- 
ciety was  under  a  process  of  apjiarent  disintegration, 
wars  and  fightings  were  frequent,  with  loss  of  life  and 
property.  Its  extremes  were  the  rich  and  the  poor, 
with  no  middle  class  between  ;  for,  though  tradings  and 
journeyings  quite  in  Jewish  style  are  referred  to  (iv,  13, 
14),  the  principal  occupation  was  husbandry,  with  no 
social  grade  between  those  who  owned  and  those  who 
reaped  the  fields.     See  Dispersion. 

IV.  Time  and  place  of  writing  the  Epistle.— The  place 
most  probal)ly  was  Jerusalem,  where  James  had  his  res- 
idence. Many  allusions  in  the  epistle,  while  they  ajjply 
to  almost  any  Eastern  locality,  carry  in  them'  a  pre- 
sumption in  favor  of  that  country,  in  the  metropolis  of 
which  James  is  known  to  have  lived  and  labored.  These 
allusions  are  to  such  natural  phenomena  as  parching 
winds,  ver.  1-1 1 ;  long  drought,  v,  17, 18 ;  the  early  and 
latter  rain,  v,  7  ;  saline  springs,  iii,  12 ;  proximity  to  the 
sea,  i,  0;  iii,  4  (Hug's  Kinleitimrf,  ii,  439).  Naturally 
from  the  holy  capital  of  Jud.Tja  goes  forth  from  the 
"  servant  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ"  a  solemn  circular  to 
all  the  believing  brethren  in  the  Dispersion  — for  to 
them  James  was  a  living  authority  to  which  they  bow- 
ed, and  Jerusalem  a  holy  centre  that  stirred  a  thousand 
loyal  associations  within  them. 


It  is  not  so  easy  to  determine  the  time  at  which  tne 
epistle  was  written.  ]\lany  place  the  date  about  the 
year  60 — close  on  the  martyrdom  of  James  the  Just,  or 
not  long  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem — as  Michae- 
lis,  Pearson,  Mill,  Guericke,  Burton,  Macknight,  Eleek 
(Einlcit.  p.  547, 18G2),  and  the  older  commentators  gen- 
erally. Hug  and  De  Wette  place  it  after  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews,  to  which  they  imagine  it  contains  some 
allusions — Hug  holding  that  it  was  written  (i'lberlcgt) 
on  set  purpose  against  Paul  and  his  doctrine  of  justifica- 
tion by  faith.  So  also  Baiir  (Paulus,  p.  fi77).  But  these 
reasons  are  by  no  means  conclusive.  The  great  argu- 
ment that  the  Epistle  of  James  was  written  to  oppose 
either  the  doctrine  or  counteract  the  abuses  of  the  doc- 
trine of  justification  by  faith  has,  as  we  shall  see,  no 
foundation.  The  notion  that  this  epistle  is  in  some 
sense  corrective  in  its  tone  and  purpose  appears  plausi- 
ble to  lis,  as  Paul  is  so  usually  read  by  us  before  James 
that  we  gain  an  earlier  acquaintance  with  him,  while 
James  occupies  also  a  later  place  in  the  ordinary  ar- 
rangement of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament. 

But  it  is  claimed  bj^  many  that  the  state  of  the  Ju- 
dffio-Christians  addressed  in  the  epistle  is  not  that  which 
we  know  to  have  existed  at  and  before  the  year  GO. 
There  is  no  allusion  to  the  fierce  disputations  as  to  the 
value  and  permanence  of  circumcision,  the  authority 
and  meaning  of  the  ceremonial  law,  or  the  conditions 
on  which  Gentile  converts  should  be  admitted  into  the 
Church — the  questions  discussed  at  the  Council  of  Jeru- 
salem. Controversies  on  these  points,  it  is  asserted,  sat- 
urated the  Church  during  many  years  before  the  fall  of 
Jerusalem,  and  no  one  could  address  Jewish  converts  at 
any  length  without  some  allusion  to  them.  The  myri- 
ads who  believed,  as  James  said,  Avere  "  all  zealous  of 
the  law"  (Acts  xxi,  20) ;  and  that  zeal  assumed  so  many 
false  shapes,  threw  up  so  nianj-  barriers  in  the  way  of 
ecclesiastical  relationship,  nay,  occasionally'  so  infringed 
on  the  unconditioned  freeness  of  the  Gospel  as  to  rob  it 
of  its  simplicity  and  power,  that  no  Jew  addressing  Jcav- 
ish  believers  with  the  authority  and  from  the  position 
of  James  could  fail  to  dwell  on  those  disturbing  and  en- 
grossing peciUiarities.  The  inference,  therefore,  on  the 
part  of  many  critics,  is,  that  the  epistle  was  written  prior 
to  those  keen  and  universal  discussions,  and  to  that  state 
of  the  Church  which  gave  them  origin  and  continu- 
ance; prior,  therefore,  also  to  the  time  when  the  labors 
of  the  apostle  Paul  among  the  Gentiles  called  such  at- 
tention to  their  success  that  "  certain  from  James  came 
down"  to  Antioch  to  examine  for  themselves  and  carry 
back  a  report  to  the  mother  Church  in  Jerusalem  (Acts 
XV ;  Gal.  ii).  The  epistle,  on  this  view,  might  be  writ- 
ten shortly  before  the  Council  of  Jerusalem — ]irobably 
about  the  year  45.  Such  is  the  opinion  of  Noandcr, 
Schncckenburger,  Theile,  Thiersch,  Huther,  Da\itlson, 
and  Alford. 

On  the  other  hand,  Wiesinger  and  Bleek  justly  olijcct 
that  the  interval  supposed  is  too  limited  for  such  a 
growth  of  Christianity  as  this  epistle  implies.  More- 
over, although  the  argument  in  favor  of  an  early  date, 
drawn  from  the  supposed  design  of  counteracting  the 
misinterpretation  of  some  of  Paul's  doctrines  (comp.  2 
Pet.  iii,  16),  is  scarcely  tenable,  yet  the  epistle  manifest- 
ly presupposes  such  a  general  intelligence  of  (Jospel 
terms  and  truth  as  could  hardly  have  obtained,  especial- 
ly abroad,  so  early  as  )irior  to  the  first  council  at  Jerusa- 
lem (Acts  xv).  Indeed,  many  of  the  above  arguments  in 
favor  of  this  very  early  date  are  self-contradictory ;  for 
it  was  precisely  at  this  i)eriod  that  the  disputes  and  con- 
troversies in  question  raged  most  fiercely,  not  having  yet 
been  authoritatively  (ktermined  l>y  any  ecclesiastical 
consultation  (comp.  Paul's  strong  contention  with  Peter 
and  Barnabas) ;  whereas  the  official  edict  of  that  coun- 
cil i)recluded  any  further  public  discussion.  In  this  re- 
spect the  Epistle  of  James  will  fairly  compare  with  that 
to  the  Hebrews,  written  about  the  same  time.  The 
reasoning,  however,  may  be  allowed  to  hold  goo<l  against 
so  late  a  date  as  immediately  preceding  Jerusalem's 
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fall  (so  Mackiiight  infers  from  v,  1);  for  at  that  time 
the  old  controversj'  appears  to  liave  been  somewhat  re- 
vived. De  Wette  adduces  the  allusion  to  the  name 
"  Christians"  in  ii,  7,  as  an  evidence  in  favor  of  the  late 
date ;  but  this  would  only  require  a  date  later  tlian  that 
of  Acts  xi,  26.  On  the  whole,  the  evidence  decidedly 
preponderates  in  favor  of  the  interval  between  Paul's 
two  imprisonments  at  Konie,  or  about  A.D.  G2. 

V.  Ohject  of  Writinr/. — The  main  design  of  the  epis- 
tle is  not  to  teach  doctrine,  but  to  improve  morality. 
James  is  the  moral  teacher  of  the  N.  Test. ;  not  in  such 
sense  a  moral  teacher  as  not  to  be  at  the  same  time  a 
maintainer  and  teacher  of  Christian  doctrine,  but  yet 
mainly  in  this  epistle  a  moral  teacher.  There  are  two 
ways  of  explaining  this  characteristic  of  the  epistle. 
Some  commentators  and  writers  see  in  James  a  man 
who  had  not  realized  the  essential  principles  and  pecid- 
iarities  of  Christianitj',  but  was  in  a  transition  state, 
half  Jew  and  half  Christian,  Schneckenburger  thinks 
that  Christianity  had  not  penetrated  his  spiritual  life. 
Neander  is  of  much  the  same  opinion  {Pjlanznng  und 
Leitum/,  p.  579).  The  same  notion  may  j)crhaps  be 
traced  in  Prof.  Stanley  and  dean  Alford.  But  there  is 
another  and  much  more  natural  way  of  accounting  for 
the  fact.  James  was  writing  for  a  special  class  of  per- 
sons, and  knew  what  that  class  especially  needed ;  and 
therefore,  under  the  guidance  of  God's  Spirit,  he  adapt- 
ed his  instructions  to  their  capacities  and  wants.  Those 
for  wliom  he  wrote  were,  as  we  have  said,  the  Jewish 
Christians,  whether  in  Jerusalem  or  abroad.  James, 
living  in  the  centre  of  Judaism,  saw  what  were  the 
chief  sins  and  vices  of  his  countrymen ,  and,  fearing 
that  his  tiock  might  share  in  them,  he  lifted  up  his  voice 
to  warn  them  against  the  contagion  from  which  they 
not  only  might,  but  did  in  part  suffer.  This  was  his 
main  object ;  but  there  is  another  closely  connected  with 
it.  As  Christians,  his  readers  were  exposed  to  trials 
which  they  did  not  bear  with  the  patience  and  faith 
that  would  have  become  them.  Here,  then,  are  the  two 
objects  of  the  epistle :  1.  To  warn  agauist  the  sins  to 
which,  as  .Jews,  they  were  most  liable.  2.  To  console 
and  exhort  them  under  the  sufferings  to  which,  as 
Christians,  they  were  most  exposed.  The  warnings 
and  consolations  are  mixed  together,  for  the  writer  does 
not  seem  to  have  set  himself  down  to  compose  an  essay 
or  a  letter  of  which  he  had  previously  arranged  the 
heads ;  but,  like  one  of  the  old  prophets,  to  have  poured 
out  what  was  uppermost  in  his  thoughts,  or  closest  to 
his  heart,  without  waiting  to  connect  his  matter,  or  to 
throw  bridges  across  from  subject  to  subject,  ^\'hile, 
in  the  purity  of  his  Greek  and  the  vigor  of  his  thoughts, 
we  mark  a  man  of  education,  in  the  abruptness  of  his 
transitions  and  the  unpolished  roughness  of  his  style 
we  may  trace  one  of  the  family  of  the  Davideans,  \vho 
disarmed  Doraitian  by  the  simplicity  of  their  minds, 
and  by  exhibiting  tlieir  hands  hard  with  toil  (Hegesip- 
pus  apud  Euieb.  iii,  20. 

The  Jewish  vices  against  which  he  warns  them  are — 
formalism,  which  made  the  service  (^9i»](TKtia)  of  God 
consist  in  washings  and  outward  ceremonies,  whereas 
he  reminds  them  (i,  27)  that  it  consists  rather  in  active 
love  and  purity  (see  Coleridge's  .1  ids  to  Bffh'cHon,  Aph. 
23 ;  note  also  active  love  =  Bp.  Butler's  "  benevolence," 
and  purity  =  Bp.  Butler's  "  temperance")  ;  fanaticism, 
which,  under  the  cloak  of  religious  zeal,  was  tearing  Je- 
rusalem to  pieces  (i,  20)  ;  fatalism,  which  threw  its  sins 
on  God  (i,  13) ;  meanness,  which  crouched  before  the 
rich  (ii,  2)  ;  falsehood,  which  had  made  ^vords  and  oaths 
playthings  (iii,  2-12) ;  partisanship  (iii,  H)  ;  evil  speak- 
ing (iv,  11);  boasting  (iv,  16) ;  oppression  (v,  4).  The 
great  lesson  which  he  teaches  them,  as  Christians,  is 
patience — patience  in  trial  (i,  2) ;  patience  in  good  works 
(i,  22-25) ;  patience  under  provocations  (iii,  17) ;  pa- 
tience under  oppression  (v,  7) ;  patience  under  persecu- 
tion (v,  10) ;  and  the  ground  of  their  patience  is,  that 
the  coming  of  the  Lord  draweth  nigh,  which  is  to  right 
all  wrongs  (v,  8j, 


YI.  There  are  two  points  in  the  epistle  which  de- 
mand a  somewhat  more  lengthened  notice.  These  are, 
(a)  ii,  14-2(),  v.'hich  has  been  represented  as  a  formal 
opposition  to  Paul's  doctrine  of  justification  by  faitli; 
and  (b)  v,  14,  15,  which  is  quoted  as  the  authority  for 
the  sacrament  of  extreme  unction. 

{(i)  Justification  being  an  act,  not  of  man,  but  of  God, 
both  the  phrases  "justification  by  faith"  and  "justifi- 
cation by  works"  are  inexact.  Justification  must  either 
be  by  grace  or  of  reward.  Therefore  our  question  is, 
Did  or  did  not  James  hold  justification  by  grace?  If 
he  did,  there  is  no  contradiction  between  the  apostles. 
Now  there  is  not  one  word  in  James  to  the  effect  that  a 
man  can  ecuii  his  justification  by  works ;  and  this  would 
be  necessary  in  order  to  prove  that  he  held  justification 
of  reward.  Still  Paul  does  use  the  expression  "justi- 
fied by  faith"  (Kom.  v,  1),  and  James  the  expression 
"justified  by  works,  not  by  faith  only."  Here  is  an 
apparent  opposition.  But,  if  we  consider  the  meaning 
of  the  two  apostles,  we  see  at  once  that  there  is  no  con- 
tradiction either  intended  or  possible.  Paul  was  oppos- 
ing the  Judaizing  party,  which  claimed  to  earn  accept- 
ance by  good  works,  whether  the  works  of  the  Mosaic 
law,  or  works  of  piety  done  by  themselves.  In  opposi- 
tion to  these,  Paul  lays  down  the  great  truth  that  ac- 
ceptance cannot  be  earned  by  man  at  all,  but  is  the  free 
gift  of  God  to  the  Christian  man,  for  the  sake  of  the 
merits  of  Jesus  Christ,  appropriated  by  each  individual, 
and  made  his  own  by  the  instrumentality  of  faith. 
James,  on  the  other  hand,  was  opposing  the  old  .Jewish 
tenet  that  to  be  a  child  of  Abraham  was  all  in  all ;  that 
godliness  was  not  necessarj',  if  but  the  belief  was  cor- 
rect. This  presumptuous  confidence  had  transferred  it- 
self, with  perhaps  double  force,  to  the  Christianized 
Jews.  They  had  said,  "Lord,  Lord,"  and  that  was 
enough,  without  doing  his  Father's  will.  They  had  rec- 
ognised the  iMessiah :  what  more  was  wanted  ?  They 
had  faith :  what  more  was  required  of  them  ?  It  is 
plain  that  their  "faith"  was  a  totally  different  thing 
from  the  "faith"  of  Paul.  Paul  tells  us  again  and  again 
that  his  "  faitVi"  is  a  "  faith  that  worketh  by  love ;"  but 
the  very  characteristic  of  the  "  faith"  which  James  is 
attacking,  and  the  verj-  reason  why  he  attacked  it,  was 
that  it  did  not  work  by  love,  but  was  a  bare  assent  of 
the  head,  not  influencing  the  heart;  a  faith  such  as 
devils  can  have,  and  tremble.  James  tells  us  that 
"Jides  informis"  is  not  sufficient  on  the  part  of  man  for 
justification  ;  Paul  tells  us  that  '■'■jidesformata^  is  suffi- 
cient :  and  the  reason  \\\\yjides  informis  will  not  justify 
us  is,  according  to  James,  because  it  lacks  that  special 
quality,  the  addition  of  which  constitutes  its  fdesfo?-- 
matci.  ,  See,  on  this  subject,  BuU's  Ilarmonia  Apostolica 
et  Kxamen  Censurce ;  Ta3dor's  Sermon  on  "Faith  tcork- 
ini)  hy  Love,"  viii,  284  (Lond.  1850) ;  and,  as  a  corrective 
of  Bull's  view,  Laurence's  Bampton  Lectures,  iv,  v,  vi. 
Other  discussions  may  be  found  in  Knapp,  Scripta,  p. 
511:  Keuss,  Theologie,  ii,  524;  Hofmann,  Schriftbeiceis, 
I,  039  ;  Wardlaw's  Sermons  ;  Wood's  Theology,  ii.  408 ; 
Watson's  Institutes,  \\,  G14;  Lechler,  i)«s  Aposlol.  und 
nachapostolische  Zdt alter,  p.  163.  For  monographs,  see 
Walch,  Biblische  Theoloyie,  iv,  941 ;  Danz,  Worterbuch, 
s.  v.  Jacobus.     See  JusTiKiCATiox;  Faith. 

(6)  With  respect  to  v,  14,  15,  it  is  enough  to  say  that 
the  ceremony  of  extreme  unction  and  the  ceremony  de- 
scribed by  James  differ  both  in  the  ir  subject  and  in  their 
object.  The  subject  of  extreme  unction  is  a  sick  man 
who  is  about  to  die,  and  its  object  is  not  his  cure.  The 
subject  of  the  ceremony  described  by  James  is  a  sick 
man  -who  is  not  about  to  die,  and  its  object  is  his  cure, 
together  with  the  spiritual  benefit  of  absolution.  James 
is  plainly  giving  directions  with  respect  to  the  manner 
of  administering  one  of  those  extraordinary  gifts  of  the 
Spirit  with  which  the  Church  was  endowed  only  in  the 
apostolic  age  and  the  age  immediately  succeeding  the 
apostles. 

VII.  Contents. — The  errors  and  sins  against  which 
James  warns  his  readers  are  such  as  arose  out  of  their 
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situation.  Perfection — Ti\eioT7]g  is  a  prominent  idea, 
and  TiXfioi:  is  a  frequent  eiiithet^the  "perfect  work" 
of  patience,  the  "perfect"  gilt  of  God,  the  "perfect  law" 
of  liberty  or  the  new  covenant,  faith  "made  perfect," 
and  the  tongue-governing  man  is  a  "  perfect  man."  He 
writes  from  a  knowledge  of  their  circumstances,  does 
not  set  before  them  an  ethical  system  for  their  leisurely 
study,  but  selects  the  vices  of  opinion  and  life  to  which 
their  circumstances  so  markedly  and  so  naturally  ex- 
I)osed  them.  Patience  is  a  primary  inculcation,  it  being 
essential  to  that  perfection  which  is  his  central  thought. 
Trials  develop  patience,  and  such  evils  as  produce  trials 
are  not  to  be  ascribed  in  a  spirit  of  fatalism  to  God. 
Spiritual  life  is  enjoyed  by  believers,  and  is  fostered  by 
the  reception,  and  specially  by  the  doing  of  the  word ; 
and  true  religious  service  is  unworldly  and  disinterested 
bcneticence.  Partial  preferences  are  forbidden  by  the 
royal  law— faith  without  works  is  dead— tongue  and 
temper  are  to  be  under  special  guard,  and  under  the  con- 
trol of  wisdom — the  deceits  of  casuistry  are  to  be  es- 
chewed— contentious  covetousness  is  to  be  avoided  as 
one  of  the  works  of  the  devil,  along  with  censorious 
pride.  Kich  oppressors  are  denounced,  and  patience  is 
enjoined  on  all;  the  fitting  exercises  in  times  of  glad- 
ness and  of  sickness  are  prescribed ;  the  efficacy  of  prayer 
is  extolled  and  exeraplitied;  while  the  conclusion  ani- 
mates his  readers  to  do  for  others  what  he  has  been  do- 
ing for  them — to  convert  them  "from  the  error  of  their 
way"  (see  Stanley's  Sermons  and  Essays  on  the  Apostolic 
.%.,p.297). 

The  epistle  contains  no  allusion  to  the  cardinal  doc- 
trines of  Cliristianity,  though  they  are  implied.  It  was 
not  the  writer's  object  either  to  discuss  or  defend  them. 
It  would  be  unwarranted,  on  that  account,  to  say  that 
Christianity  had  not  penetrated  his  own  spiritual  life,  or 
that  he  was  only  in  a  transition  state  between  Judaism 
and  Christianitj^  He  might  not,  indeed,  have  the  free 
and  unnational  views  of  Paul  in  presenting  the  Gospel. 
But  a  true  Christianity  is  implied,  and  his  immediate 
work  lay  in  enforcing  certain  Christian  duties,  which  he 
does  in  the  style  of  the  IMaster  himself. 

YUl.  Stijle  and  Lanf/uafie.  —  The  similarity  of  this 
epistle  in  tone  and  form  to  the  Sermon  on  the  Jlount 
has  often  been  remarked.  In  the  spirit  of  the  Great 
Teacher,  he  sharply  reprobates  all  externalism,  all  self- 
ishness, inconsistency,  worldliness,  ostentation,  self-de- 
ception, and  hypocrisy.  Thus  in  the  first  chapter  as 
a  sample:  comp.  i,  2,  Matt,  v,  10-12;  i,4,  Matt,  v,  48; 
i,^  5,  Matt,  vii,  7 ,  i,  9,  Matt,  v,  3 ;  i,  20,  Matt,  v,  22,  etc. 
The  epistle,  in  short,  is  a  long  and  earnest  illustration 
of  the  final  warning  given  by  our  Lord  in  the  figures  of 
building  on  the  rock  and  building  on  the  sand.  The 
composition  is  the  abrupt  and  stern  utterance  of  an  ear- 
nest, practical  soul — a  rapid  series  of  censures  and  coun- 
sels—not entirely  disconnected,  but  generally  suggested 
by  some  inner  link  of  association.  Often  a  general  law 
is  epigrammatically  laid  down,  while  a  peculiar  sin  is 
repn)l)ated  or  a  peciUiar  virtue  enforced— or  a  principle 
is  announced  in  the  application  of  it.  The  style  is  vig- 
orous— full  of  imperatives  so  solemn  and  categorical  as 
to  dispel  all  idea  of  resistance  or  compromise,  and  of  in- 
terrogations so  pointed  that  they  carry  their  answer 
with  them.  It  is  also  marked  by  epithets  so  bold  and 
forcible  that  they  give  freshness  and  color  to  the  dic- 
tion. Tlie  clauses  have  a  rhetorical  beauty  and  power, 
and  as  in  men  of  fervent  oratorical  temperament,  the 
words  often  fall  into  rhythmical  order,  while  the  thoughts 
occasionally  blossom  into  poetrv.  An  accidental  hex- 
ameter is  found  in  I,  17  [provided  it  be  lawful  to  make 
the  last  syllable  oi  Somq  long]. 

The  Greek  is  remarkably  pure,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
account  for  this  comparative  purity.  Hegesippus,  as 
quoted  liy  Eusebius,  says  that  James's  believing  breth- 
ren desired  him  to  adtlress  the  crowds  assembled  at  the 
Passover;  f(,r  there  were  brought  together  "all  the 
wioes,  with  also  the  Gentiles"— Trtrrai  ai  ^vXni  jutu 
Kui  Twv  iei>wv ;  and  Greek  must  have  been  the  Ian-  i 


guagc  employed.  It  is  therefore  quite  preposterous  on 
the  part  of  Bolten,  Eetholdt,  and  Schott  to  suspect  tliat 
the  Greek  of  this  epistle  is  a  translation  from  an  Ara- 
maean original. 

Kesemblances  have  sometimes  been  traced  between 
this  epistle  and  the  first  Epistle  of  Peter,  and  these  may 
be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  both  authors  were  some- 
what similarly  circumstanced  in  relation  to  their  read- 
ers. But  Hug's  and  Bleek's  inference  is  a  rash  one — 
that  Peter  must  have  read  the  epistle  of  James. 

In  a  word,  the  Epistle  of  James  is  a  noble  protest 
against  laxity  of  morals — against  supine  and  easy  acqui- 
escence in  the  truths  of  the  Gospel  without  feeling  their 
power  or  acting  under  their  influence,  while  it  presents 
such  ethical  lessons  as  the  Church,  placed  in  multiple  re- 
lations to  a  world  of  sense  and  trial,  has  ever  need  of  to 
animate  and  sustain  it  in  its  progress  towards  perfection. 
— Kitto;  Smith. 

IX.  Commentaries. — The  following  are  the  exegetical 
treatises  expressly  on  the  whole  epistle ;  to  a  few  of  the 
most  important  we  prefix  an  asterisk  (*) :  Didymus  Al- 
exandrinus.  In  Ep.  Jacohi  (in  Bihl.  Mux.  Patr.  v,  320) ; 
Althamer,  A  uslegung  (Arg.  1527,  8vo) ;  Zuingle,  A  dno- 
tationes  (Tigur.  1533, 8vo ;  also  in  0pp.  iv,  534) ;  Foleng, 
Commentarius  (Lugdun.  1555, 8vo) ;  Logenhagen,  Adno- 
taiiones  (Antw.  1571,  8vo ;  1572, 12mo) ;  Heminge,  Com- 
mentary  (London,  1577,  4to) ;  Feuardent,  Commentarius 
(Paris,  1599,  8vo);  'Rxxng,  Commentarius  (Wittenb.1600, 
8vo);  Bracche,  Commentarius  (Paris,  1G05,  4to) ;  Turn- 
bull,  Lectures  (Lond.  1606,  4to) ;  Winckelmann,  Erplica- 
tio  (Giess.  1608,  8vo) ;  Steuart,  Commentarius  (Ingolst. 
1610,  4to);  Paez,  Commentaria  (Antwerp,  1617,  1623; 
Lugd.  1620,  4to);  Lorui,  Commentarius  [includ.  Jude] 
(Mogunt.  1622;  Colon.  1633,  fol.) ;  Wolzogen,  .4  nwo^rt/i- 
ones  (in  0pp.)  ;  Laurent,  Commentarius  (Amst.  1635, 1662, 
4to) ;  Kerner,  Predigten  (Ulm,  1639,  8vo) ;  Mayer,  Ex- 
position (London,  1639, 4to) ;  Price,  Commentarii  (Lond, 
1646,fol.;  alsointhe  CW/.*S«cri);  '■^'Ma.nton, Commentary 
(London,  1653,  4to ;  1840, 1842, 1844,  8vo) ;  Brochmand, 
Commentarius  (Hafn.  1641,  1706,  4to;  Frankfurt,  16.58, 
fol.);  Schmidt,  Disp'uiationes  [includ.  Ephes.  etc.]  (Ar- 
gent. 1685,  1699,  4to)  ;  Creid,  Prediqten  (Frankf.  1694, 
8vo) ;  Smith,  Vitlreiding  (Amst.  1698,  4to) ;  Creyghton, 
rerX-/aart«^  [includ.  John's  ep.]  (Franeck.  1704,  4to) ; 
Griebner,  Predigten  (Lpz.  1720,  8vo);  (irammlich,  An- 
riierk.  (Stuttgard,  1721, 8 vo) ;  Michaelis,  Introductio  (Hal. 
1722,  4to);  hfinson.  Paraphrase  (Lond.  1738,  4to;  with 
the  other  cath.  ep.  ib.  1749, 1756, 4to ;  in  Latin,  Hal.  1747, 
4to);  Heisen,  Dissertationes  (Brem.  1739,  4to);  Janson, 
Verklaar.  (Gron.l742,4to) ;  Damm,  Anmerk.  (Berl.  1747, 
8vo) ;  Baumgarten,  Auslegum/  (Hal.  1750, 4to) ;  Semler, 
Paraphrasis  (Hal.  1781;  in  Germ.  Potsd.  1789);  Storr, 
Dissertationes  (Tlib.  1784,  4to;  also  in  his  Opusc.  Acad. 
ii,  1-74) ;  E.  F.  K.  Rosenmliller,  Anmerk.  (Leipzig,  1787, 
8vo);  Morus,  Prielectiones  [including  Pet.]  (Lips.  1794, 
8vo);  Goltz,  Verklaaring  (Amster.  1798,  4to) ;  Scherer, 
Erkldr.  (vol.  i,  Marb.  1799,  8vo) ;  Antonio,  Verklaariiige 
(Leyd.  1799,  4to) ;  Hensler,  Erldut.  (Hamb.  1801,  8vo) ; 
Clarisse,  Bearbeid.  (Amst.  1802,  8vo)  ;  Stuart,  Verklaar. 
(Amst.  1806, 8vo) ;  Van  Kosten,  Verklaaring  (Amst.  1821, 
8vo) ;  *Schulthess,  Commentar.  (Turici,  1824, 8vo)  ;  (ieb- 
ser,  Erkldr.  (Berl.  1828, 8 vo) ;  *Schneckenburger,  A  nnot. 
(Stuttg.  1832,  8vo) ;  *Theile,  Commentar.  (Lipsiaj,  1833, 
8vo) ;  Jacobi,  Predigten  (Berl.  1835,  8vo;  tr.  by  Ryland, 
London,  1838,  8vo) ;  Kern,  Erkldrung  (Tiib.  1838,"  8 vo)  ; 
Scharling,  Commentarius  [including  Jude]  (Havn.  1840, 
8vo);  *Stier,  ylus?e7?/«/7  (Barmen,  1845,  8vo) ;  Cellerier, 
Conunentaire  (Par.  1850, 8vo)  ;  Stanley,  Sermons  (in  Ser- 
mons and  Essays,  p.  291) ;  *Neander,  Erlduter.  (Berlin, 
1850, 8vo,  being  vol.  vi  of  his  ed.  of  the  Ileilige  Schrift. ; 
tr.  by  iMrs.  f  Sonant,  N.  Y.  1852, 12mo) ;  Driiseke,  Predig- 
ten (Lpz.  1851,Xv(>) ;  Patterson,  Commentary  (in  the  Jour, 
of  Sac.  Lit.  Oct.  1X51,  p.  250  sq.) ;  *Wiesinger,  Commen- 
tar (Krinigs.  1854, 8vo,  being  vol.  vi  of  Olshausen's  Com- 
mentary);  Viedebrandt,  Hihf-htunden  (Berl.  1859,  8vo)  ; 
Porubszky,  Pr«/////(=«  (Vienna,  18()1.8vo) ;  Wardlaw,  Z,er- 
tures  (London,  1862,  12mojj  Ilermami  [edit.  BoumauJ, 
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Commentarius  (Tr.  ad  Eh.  1865, 8vo);  *A(lam,  Discourses 
(Edinb.  18C7,  8vo);  Ewald,  Erkldi-un<j  [includ.  Heb.] 
(Gott.  1870,  8vo).     See  Epistle. 

JAMES,  SPURIOUS  WRITINGS  OF.— The  foUow- 
ing  pseudepigraphal  works  have  been  attributed  to  the 
apostle  James:  1.  The  Proiermu/elium.  2.  Historia  de 
Naiivitate  Maria.  3.  De  minir/iHf  h/Jaii/iw  Domini 
nostri,  etc.  Of  these,  the  J'n>ii  niii>/i  lii/u/.  is  worth  a 
passing  notice,  not  for  its  coiittnt.-.,  uliirli  are  a  mere 
parody  on  the  early  chapters  of  Luko,  transferring  the 
events  which  occurred  at  our  Lord's  birth  to  the  birth 
of  Mary  his  mother,  but  because  it  appears  to  have  been 
early  known  in  the  Church.  It  is  possible  that  Jus- 
tin Martyr  (Dinl  cum  Tryph.  c.  Ixxviii)  and  Clement 
of  Alexandria  {Stroinata,  lib.  viii)  refer  to  it.  Origen 
spealcs  of  it  (in  Matt,  xiii,  55) ;  Gregory  Nyssen  {0pp. 
p.  346,  ecUt.  Paris),  Epiphanius  (Hm:  Lxxix),  John  Da- 
mascene (Orat.  i,  ii,  in  Nuiic.  Mari(e),  Pliotius  {Orat. 
in  Ncitii'.  Marice),  and  others,  allude  to  it.  It  was  first 
published  in  Latin,  in  1552,  in  Greek  in  1504.  The  old- 
est MS.  of  it  now  existing  is  of  the  10th  century.  (See 
Thilo's  Codex  Apocryphus  Novi  Testamenti,  i,  45,  108, 
159,  337,  Lips.  1852.)— Smith.     See  Apocrypha. 

James,  St.  (of  Compostella),  CHURCH  OF,  a 
very  famous  church  in  Spain,  dedicated  to  St.  James 
Major,  the  patron  saint  of  the  kingdom.  A  wooden 
bust  of  the  saint,  Avith  tapers  ever  burning  before  it, 
has  stood  on  the  high  altar  for  nine  hundred  years, 
and  the  church  is  the  resort  of  numerous  pilgrims,  who 
kiss  the  imago.  Miracles  are  ascribed  to  St.  James, 
such  as  appearing  on  a  white  horse  defeating  the  Moors. 
— Eadie,  Eccles.  Diet.  s.  v.     See  Cojipostella. 

James's,  St.,  DAY,  is  a  festival  in  some  churches, 
falling  in  the  Western  churches  on  the  25th  of  July, 
and  in  the  Eastern  on  the  23d  of  October,  and  commem- 
orating St.  James  the  Elder,  son  of  Zebedec,  and  brother 
of  St.  John.  No  trace  of  this  festival  at  an  early  period 
can  be  found  in  any  country  but  Spain.  James  was  the 
first  of  the  apostles  that  suffered  martyrdom.  This  par- 
ticular day  was  chosen  for  the  commemoration,  not  with 
reference  to  the  date  of  the  apostle's  death,  which  took 
place  probably  a  little  before  Easter,  but  in  connection 
with  the  legend  of  a  miraculous  translation  of  the  reUc 
of  the  apostle  from  Palestine  to  Compostella,  in  Spain. 
See  Farrar,  Eccles.  Diet.  s.  v. 

James,  St.  (the  Less),  FESTIVAL  OF.  See  St. 
Phh^h'. 

James,  St.,  LITURGY  OF,  a  form  of  service  which 
was  very  early  used  in  the  patriarchate  of  Antioch  ;  the 
Monophysites  using  it  in  Syriac  and  the  orthodox  in 
Greek,  this  last  having  in  it  many  interjiolations  from 
the  liturgies  of  other  places.  Palmer,  in  his  07-if/ines 
Liturijica;  with  which  Neale  {Introd.  East.  Ch.  p.  318) 
agrees,  says,  "  There  are  satisfactory  means  of  ascertain- 
ing the  order,  substance,  and  generally  the  expressions 
of  the  solenni  liturgy  used  all  through  the  patriarchate 
of  Antioch  and  Jerusalem  before  the  year  451 ;  that  the 
liturgy  thus  asccrtamed  coincides  with  tlie  notices  which 
the  fathers  of  that  country  give  concerning  tlieir  liturgy 
during  the  5th  and  4th  centuries;  that  this  liturgy  was 
used  in  the  whole  patriarchate  of  Antioch  in  the  4th 
century  with  little  variety;  that  it  prevailed  there  in 
the  3d  century,  and  even  in  the  2d.  The  liturgy  of  St. 
James  may  therefore  be  considered  to  have  originated 
near  the  time  of  the  birth  of  Christianity;  at  least  in 
the  first  century  of  our  wra"  (comp.  Neale,  Introd.  East. 
Ch.  bk.  iii,  ch.  i,  especially  p.  319).— Eadie,  Eccles.  Diet. 
s.  V. 

James  oe  Edessa,  etc.    See  Jacob  of  Edessa,  etc. 

James  I  of  England  and  YI  of  Scotland  was 
the  only  offspring  of  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  by  her  sec- 
ond husband,  IIenr\'  Stuart,  lord  Darnley,  who,  through 
his  father,  :Matthe\v  Stuart,  earl  of  Lennox,  being  de- 
scended from  a  daughter  of  James  II.  had  some  preten- 
sions to  the  succession  of  the  Scottish  throne  m  case 


of  Mary  dying  without  issue.  He  was  the  grandson, 
as  INIary  was  the  granildaughter,  of  Margaret  Tudor, 
through  whom  the  Scottish  line  claimed  and  eventually 
obtained  the  inheritance  of  the  crown  of  England  after 
the  failure  of  the  descendants  of  Henry  VIII.  The  son 
of  INIarj'  and  Darnley  (or  king  Henry,  as  he  was  called 
after  his  marriage)  was  bom  in  the  castle  of  Edinburgh 
June  19, 156G,  and  was  baptized  according  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  ritual  in  Stirling  Castle  December  17  fcAlowing, 
by  the  names  of  Charles  James.  The  murder  of  Darn- 
ley took  place  F'eb.  18, 15C7,  and  was  followed  by  Mary's 
marriage  with  Bothwell  on  May  15  of  the  same  year; 
her  capture  by  the  insurgent  nobles,  or  Lords  of  the  Con- 
gregation as  they  called  themselves,  at  Carberry,  on 
June  14 ;  her  consignment  as  a  prisoner  to  the  castle  of 
Lochleven  on  the  17th,  and  her  forced  resignation  of 
the  crown  on  July  24,  in  favor  of  her  son,  who  was 
crowned  at  Stirling  on  the  28th  as  James  VI,  being  then 
an  infant  of  a  little  more  than  a  year  old.  It  was  at 
this  time  that  the  final  struggle  was  raging  in  Scotland 
between  the  two  great  interests  of  the  old  and  the  new 
religion,  wliich,  besides  their  intrinsic  importance,  were 
respectively  iiUntitied  with  the  French  and  the  English 
alliance,  and  which,  together  with  the  old  and  the  new 
distribution  of  the  jiroperty  of  the  kingdom,  made  the 
minority  of  James  stormy  beyond  even  the  ordinary 
experience  of  Scottish  minorities.  Before  his  mother's 
marriage  with  Bothwell  he  had  been  committed  by  her 
to  the  care  of  the  earl  of  !Mar ;  and  James's  education 
was  mainly  intrusted  to  Jlar's  brother,  Alexander  Ers- 
kine,  and  other  distinguished  Scotch  scholars,  among 
whom  figured  most  prominently  the  Protestant  George 
Buchanan,  a  zealous  adherent  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
During  the  minority  of  the  young  king,  the  earl  of  Mor- 
ton had  been  assigned  the  regency ;  but  James's  guar- 
dians being  anxious  to  control  themselves  the  affairs  of 
state,  in  1578  jNIorton  was  driven  from  power,  and  James 
nominally  assumed  the  direction  of  affairs.  Morton, 
however,  soon  succeeded  in  re-establishing  himself,  and 
held  the  government  for  another  short  period,  when  he 
was  finally  deposed,  and  the  young  king  agam  obtained 
the  control  of  state  affairs.  He  was  at  this  time  only 
twelve  years  of  age,  and  was  assisted  by  a  council  of 
twelve  nobles.  Once  more  great  rejoicings  were  mani- 
fest throughout  the  land.  All  parties  hailed  the  event 
as  the  inauguration  of  a  new  asra,  and  to  all  it  seemed 
to  bring  the  prospects  of  power  and  prosperity.  Pres- 
byterians relied  on  the  earh'  training  of  the  prince ;  Ro- 
manists on  the  descendency  of  the  young  ruler,  and,  re- 
garding his  mother  as  in  some  sense  a  martyr  to  their 
cause,  supposed  that  it  would  naturally  enough  influ- 
ence James  to  incline  to,  if  not  openly  espouse  Roman- 
ism. The  pope  wrote  pleasant  letters  to  the  young 
monarch,  and  Jesuits  were  dispatched  with  all  haste  to 
serve,  in  the  garb  of  Puritans,  the  cause  of  Rome.  The 
greater,  then,  was  the  discontent  among  his  Roman 
Catholic  subjects  when  James  show-ed  predilections  for 
the  Presbyterian  Church.  Shortly  after  his  accession, 
the  "Book  of  Policy,"  which  up  to  our  day  remains 
the  guide  of  the  Scottish  Church  in  ecclesiastical  gov- 
ernment and  other  affairs  of  a  similar  nature,  was  issued. 
Another  very  important  step  taken  was  the  publication 
of  a  confession  of  faith  by  the  General  Assembly,  which 
the  king  approved  and  swore  to  (comp.  Sack,  Church  i<f 
Scotland,  ii,  5  sq.).  New  presbyteries  were  estalilished 
throughout  the  realm,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  I'uiitans 
were  to  be  the  only  favorites,  when,  on  a  sudden,  by  a 
successful  cons]iiracy  of  a  party  of  nobles,  James  was 
imprisoned,  with  the  endeavor  to  force  him  to  more  fa- 
vorable actions  in  behalf  of  his  Roman  Catholic  sub- 
jects. The  whole  affair  is  known  in  English  history 
as  the  "Raid  of  Ruthven."  A  counterplot  in  1583  se- 
cured the  freedom  of  the  monarch,  but  from  henceforth 
a  new  policy  was  inaugurated,  in  which  he  was  wholly 
controlled  by  the  nobles  of  his  court.  In  1584  five 
resolutions  were  published,  known  as  the  "  black  resolu- 
tions," which  aimed  at  the  total  abrogation  of  the  Pres- 
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byterian  Church.  Severe  persecutions  followetl,  and  it 
seemed  for  a  time  as  if  James  had  actually  turned  to 
Romanism.  After  the  death  of  his  mother,  Elizabeth 
courted  the  favor  of  James,  and  a  treaty  was  finally 
concluded  between  them,  by  which  the  two  kingdoms 
bound  themselves  to  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance 
against  all  foreign  powers  who  should  invade  their  ter- 
ritories, or  attempt  to  disturb  the  reformed  religious  es- 
tablishments of  either.  This  action,  of  course,  at  once 
fas'ored  the  Protestant  subjects  of  James;  for  his  sever- 
ity assumed  towards  them  previous  to  this  alliance  was 
due,  no  doubt,  to  his  endeavor  to  secure,  in  view  of  the 
persecution  of  his  mother  by  Elizabeth,  an  alliance  with 
Spain,  a  strong  Roman  Catholic  power.  It  was  sup- 
posed that  the  execution  of  his  mother  Avould  naturally 
drive  him  to  an  alliance  with  Spain ,  but  James,  al- 
though ••  he  blustered  at  first  under  the  sting  of  the  in- 
sult that  had  been  offered  him,"  was  soon  pacified,  refiect- 
ing  upon  the  necessity  of  a  friendly  relation  with  Eliz- 
abeth if  he  would  maintain  his  chance  for  the  English 
throne.  Accordingly,  James  lent  his  assistance  to  Eliz- 
abeth in  the  preparations  to  repel  the  attack  of  the  Span- 
ish armada.  Still  more  gracious  seemed  the  attitude  of 
James  towards  the  Puritans  on  his  return  from  Norway 
(1589),  whither  he  had  gone  to  espouse  princess  Anne, 
the  second  daughter  of  Frederick  11,  king  of  Denmark. 
At  the  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presby- 
terians in  1590  he  attended  and  spoke  highly  of  their  es- 
tablishment, and  in  1592  he  caused,  by  an  act  of  Parlia- 
ment, the  establishment  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  as 
a  national  form  of  religion.  This  action  the  Scottish 
Clnirch  regarded  as  their  true  charter,  but  they  soon 
learned  that  James  had  only  favored  them  because  out- 
ward circumstances  had  necessitated  this  course,  and 
that  inwardly  he  had  changed  to  an  avowed  admirer 
of  episcopacy,  and  inclined  even  towards  popery;  "so 
that  the  alliance  of  Church  and  State  in  this  case  was 
one  of  a  very  frangible  nature."  To  make  matters 
worse,  both  parties  cherished  the  loftiest  opinions  of 
their  powers  and  rights.  Various  unsuccessful  treason- 
able attempts  against  the  government  had  kept  the 
people  in  a  high  pressure  of  excitement,  and  when  it 
was  ascertained  that  these  attempts  were  supported, 
if  not  instigated,  by  the  court  and  nobility  of  Spain, 
having  for  their  especial  object  the  intimidation  of  the 
irresolute  monarch,  and  the  re-establishment  of  Roman- 
ism, first  in  Scotland,  and  finally  in  England  also,  the 
people  desired  the  severe  punishment  of  the  traitors. 
James,  however,  inflicted  only  a  very  mild  punishment, 
and  the  dissatisfied  midtitude  began  loudly  to  condemn 
the  policy  of  their  king.  The  Church  also  criticised 
James's  course,  and  a  contest  ensued  that  assumed  very 
much  the  appearance  of  the  commencement  of  a  civil 
war.  Nearly  all  the  aristocracy  and  the  upper  classes, 
however,  were  with  the  king ;  and  by  an  unusual  exer- 
tion of  vigor  and  firmness,  very  seldom  manifested  in 
liis  personal  history,  James  was  enabled  not  only  com- 
pletely to  crush  the  insurrection,  but  to  turn  the  occa- 
sion to  accoimt  in  bringing  the  Church  into  full  subjec- 
tion to  the  civil  authority.  In  the  course  of  the  follow- 
ing year,  1598,  the  substance  of  episcopacy,  which 
James  by  this  time  had  come  to  es])ouse  openly,  and  in 
which  he  was  governed  by  the  maxim  '■  No  bishop,  no 
king,"  was  restored,  in  a  political  sense,  by  seats  in 
Parliament  being  given  to  about  fifty  ecclesiastics  on 
the  royal  nomination.  Even  the  General  Assembly  was 
gained  over  to  acquiesce  in  this  great  constitutional 
change. 

By  the  death  of  Elizabeth  in  1603  James  finally 
reached  the  object  for  which  he  had  striven  for  many 
years,  and  which  had  induced  him  even  to  court  the 
favor  of  the  murderer  of  his  own  mother.  On  ^larcli 
2-1  he  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  England,  and  by  vir- 
tue of  this  act  became  sniritual  head  of  the  Church  of 
England.  "  That  Church  had  already  enjoyed  the  honor 
of  having  the  grossest  of  vohi]ituaries  lor  its  supreme 
head;  it  was  now  to  enjoy  the  honor  of  having  the 
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greatest  liar,  and  one  of  the  greatest  drunkards  of  his 
age,  in  the  same  position"  (Skeats).  As  in  the  Church 
of  Scotland  the  contest  had  been  waged  between  Ro- 
manists and  I'rotestants  for  the  favor  of  the  throne,  so 
in  England  the  Iilstablished  Church,  the  Episcopal,  and 
the  Puritans  were  arrayed  against  each  other,  and 
James  was  called  upon  to  settle  the  dispute.  Biased  in 
favor  of  the  episcopacy,  James,  however,  decided  on  a 
conference  of  the  two  parties,  anxious  to  display  his 
"proficiency  in  theology,"  and  "determined  on  giving 
both  sides  an  opportunity  of  applauding  his  polemical 
skill,  and  making  his  chosen  line  of  conduct  at  least  ap- 
pear to  result  Irom  partial  inquiry"  (Baxter,  Eiiffl.  Ch. 
I/iston/,  p.  550).  As  yet  no  separation  had  taken  place, 
neither  had  the  Puritans  even  renounced  episcopacy, 
nor  did  they  ijuestion  regal  supremacy;  they  only  ob- 
jected to  being  bound  against  the  dictates  of  their  con- 
science to  the  observance  of  certain  performances ;  they 
desired  piu-ity  of  doctrine,  good  pastors,  a  reform  in 
Church  government  and  in  the  Book  of  Common  Pray- 
er; in  short,  a  removal  of  all  usages  which  savored  of 
Romanism.  A  conference  (q.  v.)  was  consequently  as- 
sembled at  Hampton  Court  in  January,  160-1,  and  the 
points  of  difference  discussed  in  James's  presence,  lie 
himself  taking,  as  might  have  been  expected,  a  con- 
spicuous and  mosfr  undignified  part.  "  Church  -Nmters, 
in  dealing  with  this  subject,  have  felt  compelled  to  em- 
ploy language  of  shame  and  indignation  at  the  conduct 
of  the  king  and  the  bishops  of  this  period,  which  a  Non- 
conformist woidd  almost  hesitate  to  use"  (Skeats).  On 
the  episcopal  side  appeared  archbishop  AVhitgift,  assist- 
ed by  bishops  Bancroft,  Bilson,  and  others ;  on  the  side 
of  the  Puritans  appeared  four  divines,  headed  by  the 
celebrated  Dr.  Reynolds,  at  that  time  president  of  Cor- 
pus Christi  College,  Oxford.  "  It  is  obvious,  from  the 
M-hole  proceedings,  that  the  conference  was  summoned 
for  a  purpose  opposed  to  its  ostensible  aim.  It  was  not 
intended  to  bring  the  two  parties  in  the  Church  into  har- 
mony, but  to  give  occasion  for  casting  out  one  of  them'' 
(Skeats).  The  attitude  of  the  king  pleased  the  church 
men,  and  "  the  prelates  accepted  him  with  devo'.it  grat- 
itude. The  more  his  character  became  revealed  to 
them,  the  greater  was  their  satisfaction.  When  he  al- 
most swore  at  the  Puritans,  Whitgift  declared  that  his 
majestj'  spoke  by  the  especial  assistance  of  God's  Spirit 
(comp.  Baxter,  Ch.  Bist.  ofEngluml,  p.  559),  and  Bancroft 
that  he  was  melted  with  joy,  for  that,  since  Christ's 
time,  such  a  king  had  not  been.  When  he  drivelled 
they  held  up  their  hands  in  amaze  at  his  wisdom."' 
Indeed,  it  seems  that  "  the  two  parties  fully  understood 
each  other.  James  had  quite  sufficient  cunning  to  de- 
tect the  ambitious  designs  of  the  prelates,  and  the  prel- 
ates had  sufficient  learning,  and  sufficient  liiiowlcdge  of 
the  theory  of  morals,  to  know  that  they  were  dealing 
with  a  dissembler  and  a  fool.  But  it  served  their  pur- 
poses to  play  into  each  other's  hands.  The  king  coidd 
put  down  Puritanism  in  the  Church,  and  'harry'  all 
Brownists  and  Anabaptists  out  of  the  land,  and  the  bish- 
ops, in  their  turn,  could  exalt  the  supremacy  of  the 
monarch"  (Skeats).  •  But,  as  if  the  ungenerous  and  un- 
gracious action  of  the  king  had  not  yet  reached  the  cli- 
max, the  Hampton  Court  Conference  Convocation  met 
in  the  year  following,  and  framed  a  new  set  of  canons 
to  insure  conformity.  "  These  laws — ^laws  so  far  as  the 
clergy  are  concerned— still  deface  the  constitution  and 
character  of  the  English  Episcopalian  Church. . . .  They 
are  now  little  else  than  monuments  of  a  past  age  of  in- 
tolerance, and  of  the  combined  immobility  and  timidity 
of  the  ecclesiastical  establishments  of  the  present  day. 
Old  bloodhounds  of  the  Church,  with  their  teeth  drawn 
and  their  force  exhausted,  they  are  gazed  at  with  as 
much  contempt  as  they  once  excited  fear"  (Skeats). 
Baxter  (p.  563)  says  of  these  laws, "  Some  of  them  have 
become  obsolete,  others  inoperative  through  counter  leg- 
islation; but  no  consistent  clergyman  can  forget  that 
they  constitute  the  ride  of  his  pledged  obedience,  al- 
though there  may  be  cases  in  which  attention  to  the 
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spirit  rather  than  tlie  letter  will  best  insure  the  object 
of  their  enactment."  But  some  good  sprang  also  from 
the  Hampton  Court  Conference ;  results  which  none  , 
probably  had  anticipated.  "  Reynolds,  the  Puritan,  had  I 
suggested  a  new  translation  of  the  Bible  by  his  majes- 
ty's special  sanction  and  authority.  The  vanity  of  the 
king  was  touched,  and  the  great  work  was  ordered  to 
be  executed."  See  English  Versions.  But  what, 
perhaps,  decided  him  in  his  course,  if  decision  could 
ever  become  manifest  in  the  actions  of  James  I,  to  iden- 
tify himself  wholly  with  the  Episcopalians,  was  the 
f/unjiorrder  plot  (q.  v.),  which  was  maturing  about  this 
time  (1604-5).  It  exterminated  m  James  the  last  ves- 
tiges of  favor  for  Komanism  when  he  found  that  from 
Komc  he  never  could  expect  anything  but  a  death-war- 
rant unless  the  English  Church  changed  to  a  Roman 
Catholic  State  Church.  And  if  James  had  declared  in 
Parliament  in  IGO-i  "that  he  had  never  any  intention 
of  granting  toleration  to  the  Catholics,"  he  could  now 
be  justitied  in  adding  "that  he  would  drive  every  one 
of  them  fnim  tlie  land,"  as  he  did  threaten  to  do  towards 
all  Nonconformists.  As  if  the  conspiracy,  which  had 
fortunately  failed,  was  not  worthy  the  censure  even  of 
Rome,  but  deserved  commendation,  one  of  the  principal 
leaders,  the  Jesuit  Garnet,  was  even  canonized  by  the 
Roman  court,  of  course  not  openly  on  the  strength  of 
his  assistance  in  the  diabolical  project,  but "  on  the  faith 
of  a.  pi-etended  miracle,  his  face  having,  it  was  said,  been 
seen  in  a  straw  sprinkled  with  his  blood."  Thus  Rome 
"did  its  very  best  to  identify,  or  at  least  to  confound, 
one  of  the  most  diabolical  projects  ever  conceived,  with 
the  evidences  of  transcendent  sanctity"  (Baxter,  p.  565), 
and  for  Rome's  treachery  the  honest  Puritans  of  Eng- 
land were  made  to  suffer.  The  policy  of  the  king  (who 
by  this  time  had  assumed  the  title  of  king  of  Great 
Britain)  was,  however,  not  to  be  confined  to  England. 
In  Scotland  also  the  power  of  the  Puritr.ns  was  to  be 
utterly  broken,  and  the  episcopate  to  be  re-established. 
In  August,  1606,  a  Parliament  was  held  at  Perth  which 
had  this  object  in  view,  and  the  decision  arrived  at,  by 
a  union  of  the  nobility  and  tl.e  prelatical  faction,  to 
erect  seventeen  bishoprics,  and  to  bestow  on  these  new- 
ly-created prelates  the  benefices,  honors,  and  privileges 
heretofore  awarded  to  those  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  After  having  properly  disposed  of  the  leaders 
of  the  Scottish  Church,  a  General  Assembly  was  uncon- 
stitutionally convened  at  Linlithgow  on  Dec.  10,  1606. 
As  most  of  the  synods  opposed  its  acts,  new  persecutions 
were  the  issue.  Feb.  16,  1610,  the  king  established  two 
ecclesiastical  tribunals,  to  be  presided  over  by  the  two 
archbishops,  and  designated  these  tribunals  as  "  Courts 
of  High  Commission,"'  uniting  the  two  shortly  after 
their  establishment.  This  ecclesiastical  tribunal,  a  sort 
of  Inquisition,  combined  the  attributes  of  a  temporal 
and  sjiiritual  tribunal ;  but  it  was  boimd  to  no  definite 
laws,  and  was  armed  with  the  united  terrors  of  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  despotism.  On  June  8,  1610,  a  meeting 
was  finally  held  at  (ilasgow,  and  there,  by  means  of 
bribes,  which  are  said  to  have  reached  the  not  inconsid- 
erable sum  of  £300,000  sterling,  the  prelatical  measures 
were  carried,  and  all  opposition  nominally  overcome. 
But  the  people  by  no  means  seemed  ready  to  coincide 
with  the  opinion  of  the  king,  and  many  were  the  dis- 
turbances that  prevailed  throughout  the  land.  What- 
ever work  had  to  be  done  to  further  the  royal  schemes 
was  done  quietly,  and  no  General  Assembly  met  until 
August,  1616,  this  time  held  at  Aberdeen,  and  especial- 
ly celebrated  in  the  history  of  Scotland  by  the  issue 
of  a  new  confession  of  faith  projected  by  the  prelatical 
party,  and  which,  although  tolerably  orthodox,  was  re- 
markablv  at  variance  with  the  disciiJine  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  Affairs  assumed  another  and  more  seri- 
ous turn  in  the  summer  of  1617,  when  James,  on  a  visit 
which  he  paid  to  Scotland,  succeeded,  though  not  with- 
out great  difficidty,  in  securing  from  Parliament,  which 
he  had  newly  summoned,  as  well  as  from  the  General 
Assembly,  the  approbation  of  such  regidations  as,  along 


with  other  innovations  previously  made  since  liis  acces- 
sion to  the  throne  of  England,  brought  the  Scottis'i 
Church — in  government,  in  ceremonies,  and  in  its  posi- 
tion in  relation  to  the  civil  power — very  nearly  to  the 
model  of  the  ecclesiastical  establishment  of  England. 
Change,  however,  as  the  king  might,  the  constitution 
and  ordinances,  almost  without  number,  published  again 
and  again,  public  opinion  by  no  means  altered  even  for 
a  moment,  and  the  19th  century  still  finds  Scotland  true 
to  her  Puritanic  notions  of  the  16th  centurj'.  The  king 
had  succeeded  in  securing  the  adoption  of  llie  "  five  arti  ■ 
clcs  of  Perth"  (q.  v.);  he  had  succeeded  in  suppressing 
the  Scotch  I'resbyterian  Church,  but  he  failed  to  con- 
quer it. 

In  England,  also,  the  shortsighted  policy  of  James 
now  bniught  distrust  and  discredit.  The  execution  of 
Raleigh  and  the  denial  of  assistance  to  the  Protestant 
Bohemians,  both  sacrifices  to  the  court  of  Spain,  the 
latter  even  at  the  expense  of  his  son-in-law,  whom  the 
Bohemians  had  chosen  for  their  king,  hardh'  justify 
Baxter  in  the  statement  that  king  James's  object  was 
the  consolidation  of  the  Protestant  interests,  and  that 
"  his  treatment  of  the  Puritans  was  marked  by  a  lenien- 
cy strongly  contrasting  with  the  more  vigorous  course 
adopted  Ijy  his  predecessors,  and  naturally  occasioning 
a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  its  wisdom  and  propriety" 
(p.  568).  If  toleration  was  the  policy  of  James  I,  it  did 
not  manifest  itself  against  the  Independents,  who, "  after 
repeated  and  fruitless  applications  for  toleration"  (Bax- 
ter, p.  572),  were  obliged  to  go  to  distant  lands  to  find  a 
place  wdiere  they  could  follow  the,  dictates  of  their  con- 
science. Certainly  the  state  did  not  pay  the  expenses 
of  these  pilgrim  fathers  in  1619  because  they  were  Pu- 
ritans, but  simply  because  they  were  likely  to  settle  and 
to  cultivate  laud  otherwise  almost  worthless.  In  IG'H 
James  was  finally  driven,  both  by  the  opposition  of  Par- 
liament to  his  poliey  in  seeking  a  closer  alliance  with 
Spain  and  by  tlie  clamor  of  the  people  for  a  war  with 
that  country,  to  dispatch  an  army  into  Germany  to  re- 
cover his  son-in-law's  possessions.  But,  as  if  his  meas- 
ure of  tribulation  was  not  yet  full,  this  enterprise  proved 
a  total  failure,  and  brought  discredit  upon  the  English 
name.  The  king  also  assumed  a  ridiculous  attitude  on 
the  question  of  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath.  Roman 
Catholicism  is  wont  to  look  upon  Sunday  as  a  holiday; 
the  Puritans,  however,  desired  it  observed  as  a  Christian 
day  of  rest.  To  counteract  these  efforts,  James  publish- 
ed a  "  Book  of  Sports,"  advising  the  people  that  Sunday 
was  not  to  be  a  day  mainly  for  religious  rest  and  wor- 
ship, but  of  games  and  revels  (Skeats,  p.  47).  See  Sar- 
iJyiTAUiAN  CoNTUovERSY.  This  rcigu,  so  detrimental 
to  the  interests  of  the  English  and  Scottish  State  and 
the  Church  of  Christ,  were  finally  brought  to  a  termina" 
tion  by  the  death  of  James,  March  27.  1625.  Severe  as 
may  have  been  some  of  the  historians  who  have  written 
the  fate  of  this  king,  none  can  be  said  to  have  exagger- 
ated the  many  despicable  features  of  his  character;  and 
we  need  not  wonder  that  his  vacillating  course  towards 
his  subjects,  favoring  first  the  Puritans,  then  the  Epis- 
copalians ;  tightening  first  the  reins,  and  then  loosening 
them  against  the  Romanists — all  inspired,  not  by  the 
true  spirit  of  toleration,  but  by  artful  designs,  well  ena- 
ble us  to  repeat  of  him  Macaulay's  judgment,  that  James 
I  was  "made  up  of  two  men — a  wittj',  well-read  scholar, 
who  wrote,  disputed,  and  harangued,  and  a  iter\-ous, 
drivelling  idiot  who  acted." 

James  I  was  a  voluminous  writer,  and,  though  he 
was  far  from  deserving  the  surname  which  the  fiattery 
of  his  contemporaries  accorded  him,  "  Solomon  the  Sec- 
ond," he  was  certainly  not  wholly  destitute  of  literary 
ability,  and,  had  he  pursued  a  literarj^  life  instead  of 
governing  a  state,  it  is  barely  possible  that  he  might 
have  earned  a  much  higher  position  among  his  fellow- 
beings.  It  brings  to  mind  the  prophetic  utterance  of 
his  tutor,  that  James  was  better  fitted  to  be  a  scholar 
than  a  ruler.  The  writings  of  James  which  deserve 
mention  here  are,  Fruitfid  Meditation  upon  a  part  of 
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the  Revelation  of  St.  John  (Lond.1588)  •.—Dmnonolofjia, 
a  dialogue  in  three  books  in  defence  of  the  belief  in 
Witches  (Lond.  1597, 4to) ;  and  yet  the  king  withal  hes- 
itated not  to  punish  his  subjects  for  a  like  faith :— Ba- 
mXiKov  Aiopov;  instructions  to  his  son  Henry  (who 
died  Nov.  G,  1612),  in  which  James  laid  down  his  opin- 
ions on  the  power  of  the  throne  over  the  State  and 
Church,  and  which,  for  the  doctrines  it  contained  on 
Church  government,  was  censured  as  libellous  Tjy  the 
Synod  of  St.  Andrew's  (Lond.  1599) : — Triplici  Nodo  Tri- 
plex Cum'ug,  an  apology  for  the  oath  of  allegiance  that 
James  exacted  of  his  Eoman  Catholic  subjects,  which 
was  answered  by  cardinal  Bellarmine,  and  produced  a 
long  controversy  and  many  other  publications  on  both 
sides,  for  an  account  of  which,  see  a  note  by  Dr.  Birch 
in  the  Appendix  to  Harris's  Life  of  James: — Protesta- 
tio  .\iiiii;,i:<ti,i.  in  qua  rex  suani  exponit  sententiam  de 
coifiiili  riitnndii  (irdinum  effectu  et  acfis  in  coMsa  Vorstii 
(London,  l(il2  ),  the  successor  of  Arminius  as  professor  of 
divinity  at  the  University  of  Leyden,  whom  he  accused 
of  heresy  [see  Vorstius],  etc.  A  complete  edition  of 
his  works  was  published  in  folio  (London,  1616),  and  a 
Latin  translation  by  bishop  Momitague  in  1619.  A 
more  complete  edition  was  published  at  Frankfort-on- 
the-J\Iain  in  folio  in  1689.  He  is  also  said  to  have  writ- 
ten a  metrical  version  of  the  Psalms,  completed  up  to 
the  31st  Psalm  (Oxf.  1631, 12mo).  See  James  "Wclwood, 
Memoirs  of  the  most  material  Triin,-'iicti(iiis  in  Euijlnnd 
for  the  last  100  Years prernlii,,/  thr  U,  i;,hitii,ii  (Lnndon, 
1700,  8vo) ;  Peyton,  Dinitc  ( ■(ifaMmpli,-  ,f  thr  kiuiih/ 
Family  of  the  Ifouse  of  Stuart  (1731,  8vo) ;  Wils.ni,  Life 
and  Re.ign  of  King  James  I  (1653,  fol.,  anti  reiirinteil  in 
Bp.  Rennet's  Complete  HUtonj,  vol.  ii);  Lingard,  //isfori/ 
of  En'/l(ind,  vols,  viii  and  ix ;  Baxter,  Ch.  Hist.  ch.  xiii ; 
Collier,  Krcles.  Hist. ;  HaUam,  Constit.  Hist,  (see  Index) ; 
Raumer,  Gesch.  v.  Europe,  vol.  v;  Rudloff,  Gesch.  d.  Re- 
formation in  Schottland,  vol.  i;  Soame,  Klizabethean  His- 
torij,  p.  515  sq.;  Skeats,  Histon/  of  the  Free  Churches  of 
Endiind.  p.  85  sq. ;  Hunt  (the  Rev.  John),  Relir/ious 
ThoHfihl  ill  /•.V""f''(Lond.l870,8vo),vol.l,ch.  iian'diii; 
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See  E.Mii.AM)  (^CiiuKCH  ok);  Puritans.     (J.  H.W.) 

James  II  of  England  and  VH  of  Scotland,  son 
of  Charles  I  and  Henrietta  Maria,  was  born  October  1.5, 
1633.  In  1643  he  was  created  duke  of  York.  In  1648, 
during  the  civil  war,  which  resulted  in  the  decapita- 
tion of  his  father,  he  made  his  escape  to  Holland,  and 
thence  to  I'rance,  where  his  mother  resided.  The  early 
education  of  tlie  duke  of  Yotk  had,  by  the  wish  of  his 
father,  been  intrusted  to  Protestants,  laut  his  mother,  a 
bigoted  Romanist,  now  improved  her  opportunity,  and 
the  young  prince  was  surrounded  by  Roman  Catholic 
influences,  and,  to  be  more  readily  inclined  to  Popery, 
was  assured  that  the  unfortunate  end  of  his  father  was 
due  only  to  his  strict  adherence  to  Protestantism,  and 
that  no  prince  could  hold  the  reins  of  government  suc- 
cessfully who  was  not  supported  by  Rome.  In  1652  he 
entered  the  French  army  under  general  Turenne,  and 
served  in  it  until  the  peace  concluded  with  Cromwell  (Oc- 
tober, 1655)  obliged  James  to  quit  the  territory  of  Louis 
XIV.  lie  was  then  offered  a  position  in  the  army  of 
Spain,  which  he  accepted.  At  the  Restoration  (May, 
1660)  he  returned  to  England,  and  was  immediately 
made  lord  higli  admiral  of  England.  In  the  ensuing 
wars  with  Holland  (1G6U1672),  which  are  gencrallv 
supposed  to  have  been  instigated  by  this  prince  and  hi's 
brotlier  for  the  especial  purpose  of  crushing  the  Dutch 
as  a  Protestant  people,  and  to  disable  them  from  inter- 
fering with  the  re-establishment  of  popery  in  England, 
to  which  tiiey  themselves  inclined,  he  twice  commanded 
the  English  fleet,  and  was  eminently  successfid.  In 
1660  he  married  Anne,  daughter  of  lord'chancellor  Hyde, 
and  the  reason  generally  assigned  for  this  act  is  that  the 
lady  was  far  gone  with  child  when  the  marriage  was 
contracted.  But  she  lived  only  a  few  years  (siie  died 
March  31,  1671).  suffering,  it  is  supposed,  from  neglect, 
if  not  the  positive  ill-usage  of  her  husband,  who'  not- 


withstanding his  professions  of  zeal  for  religion,  in- 
dulged in  a  large  share  of  the  reigning  licentiousness, 
and  kept  a  mistress  almost  from  the  date  of  his  mar- 
riage. A  few  months  before  her  death  the  duchess  had 
signed  a  declaration  of  her  reconciliation  to  the  ancient 
religion  (Romanism,  of  course),  and  shortly  afterward 
the  duke  also  publicly  avowed  his  conversion  to  popery, 
an  act  which,  although  his  concealed  incUnations  had 
been  long  suspected,  did  not  fail  to  create  a  great  sen- 
sation, especially  as,  from  his  brother's  want  of  issue, 
he  was  now  looked  upon  as  Charles's  probable  succes- 
sor to  the  throne  of  England.  On  the  passage,  in  the 
beginning  of  1673,  of  the  Test  Act,  which  required  all 
officers,  civil  and  military,  to  receive  the  sacrament 
according  to  the  usage  of  the  Established  Church, 
the  duke  was,  of  course,  obliged  to  resign  the  com- 
mand of  the  fleet  and  the  office  of  lord  high  admiral. 
These  duties  were,  however,  assigned  to  a  board  of  com- 
missioners, consisting  of  his  friends  and  dependants,  so 
that  he  still  virtually  remained  at  the  head  of  the  navai 
affairs.  On  Nov.  21, 1673,  he  married  again ;  this  time 
a  Roman  Catholic  princess,  JIary  Beatrix  Eleanora, 
daughter  of  Alphonso  IV,  duke  of  Modena,  a  lady  then 
onh^  in  her  fifteenth  year. 

During  the  great  irritation  against  the  Roman  Cath- 
olics which  followed  the  publication  of  the  Titus  Oates 
(q.  V.)  popish  plot  in  1678-79,  the  duke  of  York,  by  the 
advice  of  king  Charles  II,  quitted  England  and  took  up 
his  residence  on  the  Continent.  While  he  was  absent 
efforts  were  made  to  exclude  him  from  the  throne,  which 
would  have  been  successful  had  not  Parliament  suddenly 
been  prorogued  (3Iay  27,  1679).  In  1680  he  returned 
again  to  England,  but  so  great  was  the  opposition  to- 
wards him  that  Charles  was  obliged  to  send  him  down 
to  govern  Scotland.  The  odium  in  which  the  duke  of 
York  now  stood  among  the  English  was  further  mani- 
fest by  a  second  attempt  to  pass  in  Parliament  a  bill 
excluding  him  from  the  right  of  succession  to  the  throne, 
which  again  failed  by  another  prorogation  of  the  coun- 
cil of  the  nation.  This  time,  no  doubt,  the  effort  was 
mainly  the  result  of  the  discreditable  relation  which  the 
prince  sustained  towards  the  Meal-tub  Plot,  an  attempt 
on  the  part  of  his  co-religionists  to  counteract — and  in 
this  they  were  grievously  disappointed — the  effect  of 
the  Titus  Oates  plot  discoveries.  In  1682,  when  Charles 
was  involved  in  difficulties  with  his  concubine,  the  duke 
of  York  was  invited  over,  and  he  improved  the  opportu- 
nity, and  knew  so  well  how  to  make  himself  an  indis- 
pensable counsellor  of  his  brother,  that,  in  spite  of  the 
Test  Act.  he  became  (much  more  than  Charles  himself) 
"  the  mainspring  and  director  of  the  conduct  of  public 
affairs."  On  the  death  of  Charles  II,  Feb.  6,  1685,  he 
succeeded  to  the  throne,  strangely  enough,  without  the 
least  opposition.  His  pledge  to  the  people  was,  "  I  shall 
make  it  my  endeavor  to  preserve  this  government,  both 
in  Church  and  State,  as  it  is  now  by  law  established,"  a 
declaration  which  seemed  rather  necessary  from  a  disci- 
ple of  popery.  It  must,  however,  also  be  acknowledged 
that  James  II  ''  began  his  reign  with  a  frank  and  open 
profession  of  his  religion,  for  the  first  Sunday  after  his 
accession  he  went  publicly  to  mass,  and  obliged  father 
Huddleston,  who  attended  his  brother  in  his  last  hours, 
to  declare  to  the  world  that  he  died  a  Roman  Catholic" 
j  (Neale,  Puritans,  Harpers  edition,  ii,  315).  But  if  the 
people,  though  hesitatingly,  yet  tacitly,  submitted  to 
the  freedom  of  the  king  to  worship  according  to  the 
dictates  of  his  conscience,  and  even  suffered  Roman- 
ism, the  very  name  of  which,  just  at  this  time,  was  de- 
spised bj'  nearly  everj'  English  subject,  to  claim  their 
ruler  for  its  convert,  yet  his  display  of  the  theory  that 
a  king  was  not  suliject  to  the  criticisms  of  his  peo- 
ple—  in  short,  his  theorj'  of  absolute  supremacij  soon 
aroused  the  nation  from  their  lethargy,  though  it  did 
not  at  once  appear  that  the  community  would  ever  seek 
to  relieve  itself  from  the  calamity  which  it  had  just  in- 
curred. Greater  still  became  the  anxiety  of  the  nation 
wlien  it  appeared  that,  '•  in  spite  of  his  own  solemn  en- 
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gagements  to  govern  constitutionally,  and  heedless  of 
ominous  intimations  which  reached  him,  in  the  shape 
of  addresses,  that  the  religion  of  his  subjects  was  dearer 
to  them  than  their  lives,  he  proceeded  to  carry  out  his 
projects  with  a  recklessness  amounting  to  infatuation" 
(Baxter,  Ch.  Hist.  ]).  Uo7).  liight  in  his  tirst  measures, 
khig  James  showed,  says  Hume  {Hist,  of  Emjhind,  Har- 
per's edition,  vi,  28(3), ''  that  either  he  was  not  sincere  in 
his  professions  of  attachment  to  the  laws,  or  that  lie  en- 
tertained so  lofty  an  idea  of  his  own  legal  power  that 
even  his  utmost  sincerity  would  tend  very  little  to  se- 
cure the  liberties  of  the  people."  Not  satisfied  with  his 
avowed  confession  of  Komanism,  he  even  made  unneces- 
sarj'  and  offensive  displays  of  his  religious  principles, 
and  thereby  greatly  wounded  the  pride  of  his  subjects. 
The  mass  was  openly  celebrated  with  great  pomp  at 
Westminster  in  Passion  Week  of  this  year  (1G85) ;  an 
agent  was  sent  to  Itome  to  announce  the  king's  submis- 
sion to  the  so-called  vicar  of  Christ ;  a  close  alliance  was 
entered  into  with  France;  and  it  was  even  generally 
hinted  that  "  the  Church  of  England  was  in  principle 
so  closely  allied  to  the  Roman  Catholic  that  it  would  not 
be  difficult  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  readmission  of  the 
English  into  the  bosom  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Chiurch" 
(comp.  Sir  John  Dalrymple,  Memoirs  of  Great  Britain, 
Append,  pt.  i,  p.  100-113 ;  Fox,  Hist,  of  early  Part  of 
the  Rn(jn  of  James  II).  All  this,  too,  was  done  at  a 
time  when  '•  there  was  among  the  EngUsh  a  strong  con- 
viction that  the  Roman  Catholic,  where  the  interests  of 
his  religion  were  concerned,  thought  himself  free  from 
all  the  ordinary  rules  of  morality ;  nay,  that  he  thought 
it  meritorious  to  violate  those  nUes,  if  by  so  doing  he 
could  avert  injury  or  reproach  from  the  Church  of  which 
he  was  a  member;"  at  a  time  when  "Roman  Catholic 
casuists  of  great  eminence  had  written  in  defence  of 
equivocation,  of  mental  reservation,  of  perjury,  and  even 
of  assassiifation,"  and  the  fruits  of  this  odious  school  of 
sophists  were  seen  in  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
the  murder  of  the  tirst  William  of  Orange,  the  murder 
of  Henry  III  of  France,  the  numerous  conspiracies  which 
had  been  formed  against  the  life  of  Elizabeth,  and,  above 
all,  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  and  when  all  these  could  con- 
stantly be  cited  "  as  instances  of  the  close  connection 
between  vicious  theory  and  vicious  practice" — a  series 
of  crimes  which,  it  was  alleged,  had  every  one  of  them 
been  prompted  or  applauded  by  Roman  Catholic  priests 
(comp.  Macaulay,  Hist,  of  England,  Harper's  edit.,  ii,  5 
sq.).  It  was  certainly  sheer  madness  (and  we  need  not 
wonder  that  the  so-claimed  successor  of  Peter  even  so 
declared  it)  to  still  further  aggravate  the  opposition  of 
his  subjects  by  ]icrsecution  for  religious  belief.  Him- 
self anxious  to  obtain  for  the  members  of  his  own  con- 
fession complete  toleration,  which,  after  all,  was  only 
"natural  and  right,"  it  seems  simply  preposterous  to 
find  him  persecuting  the  Puritans.  Almost  immediate- 
ly after  his  accession  to  the  throne  James  II  convoked 
the  Parliament  of  Scotland,  where  the  majority  of  the 
population  was  firmly  attached  to  the  Presbyterian  dis- 
cipline, and  where  prelacy  was  abhorred  "  as  an  unscrip- 
tural  and  as  a  foreign  institution."  and  demanded  new 
laws  against  the  unruly  Presbyterians,  who  already 
"closely  associated  the  episcopal  polity  with  all  the 
evils  produced  by  twenty-five  years  of  corrupt  and  cruel 
maladministration."  In  a  slavish  spirit,  the  Scottish 
Parliament  complied  with  the  royal  request,  forbidding 
under  the  death  penalty  preaching  in  any  Presbyterian 
conventicle  whatever,  and  even  attendance  on  such  a 
conventicle  in  the  open  air  (May  8,  1685).  A  short 
time  after,  the  Parliament  of  England  also  was  con- 
voked (^lay  10).  Avhich,  as  readily  as  the  Scottish, 
complied  with  the  demands  of  the  king,  but,  to  his 
great  sorrow,  nevertheless  evinced  the  possibility  of 
opposition  to  poperj-,  for  which  he  was  anxious  to  se- 
cure concessions.  But  while  both  Parliaments  were  thus 
slavishly  submitting  to  the  wishes  of  the  absolutist, 
the  countries  were  invaded,  and  this  afforded  the  king 
a  favorable  pretext  fur  the  introduction  of  Romanists 


into  the  ranks  of  the  army,  in  spite  of  the  legal  test  of 
conformity  to  the  Established  Church  which  was  re- 
quired to  be  taken  by  every  person  filling  any  public 
office ;  and  when,  after  a  successful  suppression  of  the 
insurrectionary  attempts,  the  king  reassembled  Parlia- 
ment in  November,  he  not  only  stated  that  these  Roman 
Catholics  would  now  be  continued,  but  requested  extra 
sui)plies  for  the  increase  of  the  army,  evidently  for  the 
purpose  <if  adding  largely  men  of  his  own  confession 
to  tlie  rank  and  file  of  the  army;  and  when  the  people 
seemed  unwilling  to  grant  this  request,  the  king  per- 
emjitorily  ))rorogued  Parliament,  after  it  had  sat  a  little 
more  than  a  week.  James,  however,  was  determined 
to  continue  the  policy  initiated,  and  ordered  patents  to 
be  made  out  under  the  great  seal  for  e^-ery  Roman  Cath- 
olic officer  that  he  had  apjwinted,  and  upon  the  same 
principle  continued  the  benefices  of  some  Protestant  di- 
vines who  claimed  to  have  been  converted  to  Roman- 
ism, Quite  different  continued  to  be  his  dealings  with 
the  dissenters.  Everywhere  they  were  made  to  feel  "  the 
weight  of  the  arm  of  the  conqueror,"  especially  in  the 
provinces  that  had  lately  been  subject  to  mvasion,  to 
which  the  Papists,  as  well  as  High-Churchmen,  claim- 
ed that  dissenters  had  lent  their  aid.  "  Thus  were  the 
Nonconformists  ground  between  the  Papists  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  High-Church  clergy  on  the  other,  while 
the  former  made  their  advantage  of  the  latter,  conclud- 
ing that  when  the  dissenters  were  destroyed,  or  thor- 
oughly exasperated,  and  the  clergy  divided  among  them- 
selves, they  should  be  a  match  for  the  hierarchy,  and  ca- 
pable of  establishing  that  religion  which  they  had  been 
so  long  aiming  to  introduce"  (Neale,  Puritans,  ii,  319). 
Roman  Catholic  churches  were  everywhere  opened,  Jes- 
uits anci  regular  priests  came  in  numbers  from  abroad, 
schools  were  opened  under  their  control  in  the  English 
I  metropolis  even,  men  were  forbidden  to  speak  disre- 
j  spectfully  of  the  king's  reUgion,  and  all  seemed  turning 
in  favor  of  Rome,  when  at  length  the  eyes  of  the  clergy 
j  of  the  State  Church  were  opened,  and  they  deemed  it 
high  time  to  preach  against  the  dangerous  tendencies. 
An  open  rupture  with  the  State  Church  had  become  inev- 
itable ;  for  the  king,  having  been  made  acquainted  with 
the  position  which  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England 
had  taken  to  recover  the  people,  who  were  deserting 
their  churches  in  numbers,  and  to  rescue  the  Protestant 
religion  from  the  danger  into  which  it  had  fallen,  sent 
circular  letters  to  the  bishops,  accompanying  them  with 
an  order  to  prohibit  the  inferior  clergy  from  preaching 
on  the  controverted  points  of  reUgion.  It  could  not  be 
other\vise  than  that  these  persevering  attempts  of  his 
against  the  established  religion,  as  well  as  upon  the  law 
of  the  land,  should  eventually  involve  him  in  a  dispute 
with  the  Episcopalians,  to  be  productive  of  the  most  im- 
portant consequences.  Finding  that  to  carrj-  his  schemes 
in  favor  of  Romanism  he  must  strengthen  himself  by 
the  opponents  of  the  Stale  Cliurch,  he  suddenly,  in  the 
beginning  of  April,  1G87,  published  the  famous  Declara- 
tion of  Indulgence,  a  paper  at  once  suspending  and  dis- 
pensing with  all  the  penal  laws  against  dissenters,  and 
all  tests,  including  even  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  su- 
premacy, heretoftjre  reciuired  of  persons  appointed  to  of- 
fices civil  or  military ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  repeated 
his  promise,  "already  often  repeated  and  often  violated, 
that  he  would  protect  the  Established  Church  in  tlie 
enjoyment  of  her  legal  rights."  At  first  the  dissenters 
hailed  the  seeming  approach  of  a  new  sera,  and  great 
were  the  rejoicings  in  behalf  of  a  declaration  which  se- 
cured them  liberty  of  conscience,  and  threw  open  the 
doors  of  the  prison  that  had  so  long  barred  them  ;  and 
the  king  felt  not  a  little  encouraged  in  his  new-chcsen 
course  when  addresses  came  to  him  from  some  of  the 
dissenters  (though  they  afterwards  proved  to  have  rep- 
resented only  a  small  faction ;  comp.  Neale,  Puritans,  ii, 
328).  Emboldened,  he  immediately  showed  his  predi- 
lections for  his  own  Church.  In  Ireland,  all  places  of 
power  imder  the  crown  were  put  into  the  hands  of  Ro- 
manists.   The  earl  of  Castlemaine  was  at  the  same  time 
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publicly  sent  as  embassador  extraordinarj-  to  Rome  to 
express  the  king's  obeisance  to  the  pope,  and  to  effect 
the  reconcilement  of  the  kingdom  with  the  "  holy  see." 
In  return  the  pope  sent  a  nuncio  to  England,  who  re- 
sided openly  in  London  during  the  remainder  of  the 
reign,  and  was  solemnly  received  at  court,  in  the  face 
of  the  act  of  Parliament  declaring  any  communication 
■with  the  pope  to  be  high  treason.  Four  Koman  Cath- 
olic bishops  were  consecrated  in  the  king's  chapel,  and 
sent  to  exercise  the  episcopal  function,  each  in  his  par- 
ticidar  diocese.  In  Scotland  and  England,  as  well  as 
iu  Ireland,  offices  of  all  kinds,  both  in  the  army  and 
iu  the  state,  were  now  filled  with  Koman  Catholics; 
even  those  of  the  ministers  and  others  who  had  shown 
themselves  disposed  to  go  furthest  along  with  the  king 
were  dismissed,  or  visibly  lost  his  favor,  if  they  refused 
to  conform  to  the  ancient  religion.  At  last  James's 
"  eye  was  delighted  with  the  asjject  of  catholicity  im- 
parted to  his  metropolis  by  the  spectacle  of  monks  trav- 
ersing its  streets  in  the  habits  of  their  respective  orders , 
he  was  gratified  by  the  i^resence  of  an  Italian  prelate, 
D'Adda,  as  nuncio  from  the  pope ;  and  he  entertained  a 
sanguine  hope  of  obtaining  a  Parliament  elected  under 
tlie  new  corporation  charters,  which  should  furnish  a 
majority  of  his  adherents,  while  the  lords  were  to  be 
swamped  by  a  creation  of  peers  compliant  with  his 
wishes.  The  Nonconformists,  he  calculated,  woidd  sup- 
port his  views  as  long  as  their  support  would  be  impor- 
tant, and  he  was  weak  enough  to  imagine  that  his  dec- 
laration of  indulgence  placed  him  in  favorable  contrast 
with  the  French  monarch,  to  whose  exiled  Protestant 
subjects,  since  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes 
(1684),  England  was  affording  its  hospitalitj',  not  aware 
that  his  subjects  were  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the 
genius  and  tactics  of  his  religion  to  know  that  indid- 
gence  and  persecution  were  but  indifferent  instruments 
for  its  propagation,  adapted  to  the  different  circum- 
stances of  an  ascendant  or  a  declining  Protestantism — 
one  and  the  same  spirit  actuating  the  sovereigns  of 
France  and  of  Great  Britain,  in  pursuance  of  common 
religions,  in  subservience  to  similar  political  objects" 
(Baxter,  Ch.  Hist.  p.  639).  The  dissenters,  in  particu- 
lar, soon  learned  to  comprehend  the  reality  of  the  situa- 
tion— that  a  league  of  the  court  and  Romanism  was  de- 
liondcnt  ou  their  assistance  for  its  success  to  overawe 
tlic.  Episcopalians  and  secure  victory  to  poperj^;  and 
wlicn  they  did  comprehend  the  scheme,  "notwithstand- 
ing the  renewed  sufferings  to  which  they  might  be  ex- 
)wsed,  they  took  part  against  it.  .  .  .  Independents, 
Baptists,  and  Quakers  vied  with  each  other  in  showing 
ihem  (the  Episcopal  clergy)  their  sympathy.  .  .  .  None 
of  them — not  even  Penn  (q.  v.) — was  in  favor  of  the  tol- 
eration of  Roman  Catholicism.  No  man  who  valued 
the  civil  liberties  of  England  dreamed  of  giving  a  foot- 
hold to  the  professors  of  that  intolerant  creed.  Three 
generations  had  not  sufficed  to  wipe  out  the  memory  of 
its  curse  on  England.  Thousands  still  living  could  rec- 
ollect the  Vaudois  massacres,  and  the  streets  of  London 
were  at  that  moment  crowded  with  sufferers  from  the 
revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes"  (Skeats,  p.  83).  The 
Nonconformists,  almost  as  a  body,  refused  to  recognise 
the  legality  of  the  indulgence,  mainly,  of  course,  be- 
cause they  saw  ni  the  encroachment  against  the  law  a 
prerogative  which,  if  not  resisted,  might  lead  ultimate- 
ly to  the  establishment  of  popery  as  the  religion  of  the 
state.  But,  whatever  were  the  reasons  of  the  dissent- 
ers, the  attempt  of  the  king  to  gain  their  support  evi- 
dently failed,  and  it  became  daily  more  ajiiiarcnt  that 
the  war  which  the  king  had  ojienod  with  the  Church 
must  soon  reach  a  climax.  An  attempt  had  already 
been  made  to  compel  the  University  of  Caml)ridge  to 
confer  a  degree  of  master  of  arts  on  a  Benedictine  monk. 
This  w^as  not  persevered  in ;  l)ut  soon  after,  a  vacancy 
having  happened  in  the  presidency  of  Mag('alen  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  tlie  vice-president  and  fellows  were  order- 
ed by  royal  mandate  to  fill  it  up  by  the  election  of  a  per- 
son named  Farmer,  a  late  convert  to  popery  Cfor  whom 


was  after.vants  substituted  Parker,  bishop  of  Oxford, 
who  avowed  himself  a  Romanist  at  heart),  and  on  their 
refusal  were  cited  before  an  ecclesiastical  commission 
and  expelled.  See  Hough,  John  (1).  Determined,  if 
possible,  to  gain  over  the  Nonconformists,  whose  aid  he 
evidently  needed  to  carrj'  out  successfully  his  projects, 
James  pubUshed,  April  27,  1688,  a  second  declaration  of 
indidgence  to  dissenters,  and  commanded  it  to  be  read 
by  the  clergy  immediately  after  divine  service  in  all  the 
churches  of  England.  On  this,  Sancroft,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  and  six  bishops — Lloyd  of  St.  Asaph,  Ken 
of  Bath  and  Wells,  Turner  of  Ely,  Lake  of  Chichester, 
White  of  Peterborough,  and  Trelawney  of  Bristol— met 
in  the  archbishop's  palace  at  Lambeth,  May  18,  and 
drew  up  a  petition  to  the  king,  representing  their  aver- 
sion to  obey  the  order,  for  many  reasons,  and  especially 
because  the  declaration  was  founded  upon  such  a  dis- 
pensing power  as  Parliament  had  often  declared  illegal. 
For  this  they  were  all,  June  8,  sent  to  the  Tower,  on 
the  charge  of  publishing  a  false,  fictitious,  malicious, 
pernicious,  and  seditious  libel.  The  history  of  the  trial, 
and  the  verdict  of  Not  guilty  by  the  jurj-,  June  29, 1688, 
which  the  nation  approved,  and  which  was  hailed  by 
the  whole  kingdom  as  a  great  national  trium]ih,  forms 
one  of  the  most  glowing  passages  in  the  splendid  narra- 
tive of  IMacaulay  (ii,  293).  This  defeat,  however,  in  no 
degree  checked  for  a  moment  the  infatuated  king.  To 
quote  t^e  summary  of  Hume,  "He  struck  out  two  of 
the  judges,  Powel  and  HoUoway,  who  had  appeared  to 
favor  the  bishops ;  he  issued  orders  to  prosecute  all  those 
clergymen  who  had  not  read  his  declaration,  that  is,  the 
whole  Church  of  England,  two  hundred  excepted ;  he 
sent  a  mandate  to  tlie  new  fellows  whom  he  had  ob- 
truded on  jMagdalen  College  to  elect  for  president,  in 
the  room  of  Parker,  lately  deceased,  one  Gilford,  a  doc- 
tor of  the  Sorbonne,  and  titiUar  bishop  of  Jladaura ;  and 
he  is  even  said  to  have  nominated  the  same  person  to 
the  see  of  Oxford."  It  was  in  the  midst  of  this  great 
contest  with  the  Church  and  the  nation  that,  June  10,  a 
son  was  claimed  to  have  been  born  to  Jame.  received, 
however,  bj'  the  jjeople  with  a  strong  suspicior  chat  the 
child  was  supposititious,  and  that  the  queen  had  never 
been  delivered  or  been  pregnant  at  all.  For  this  notion, 
however,  it  is  now  generally  admitted  that  there  was 
no  good  ground.  But  the  fact  that  a  direct  heir  had 
been  born,  Avho,  in  all  probability,  would  restore  popen,', 
in  which,  no  doubt,  he  would  be  instructed  from  earliest 
infancy,  turned  the  Protestants'  eyes  towards  James's 
son-in-law,  the  prince  of  Orange,  "  for  the  deliverance 
of  their  country  from  the  perils  with  which  it  Avas 
threatened;  and  James,  before  the  end  of  September, 
learned  w^ith  consternation  that  his  own  son-in-law,  iu 
obedience  to  their  call,  was  preparing  to  land  upon  his 
coasts."  On  the  night  of  the  same  day  on  w-hich  the 
seven  prelates  of  the  English  Church  had  been  pro- 
nounced not  fjnilti/,  an  invitation  was  dispatched  to  Wil- 
liam, prince  of  Orange,  signed  by  seven  of  the  leading 
English  politicians,  to  come  over  to  England  and  occu- 
py the  throne.  November  5,  William  landed  at  Torbay 
with  14,000  men.  Vainly  did  James  now  attempt  to 
regain  his  subjects'  confidence  by  retracing  his  steps; 
no  one  would  trust  his  promises,  made  in  the  hour  of 
misfortune,  and,  finding  himself  deserted  not  only  by 
the  nation,  but  even  bj'  his  own  children,  he  retired  to 
France,  where  he  Avas  hospitably  received  by  his  co-re- 
ligionist and  royal  friend,  Louis  XIV,  and  obliged  to 
live  upon  a  pension  settled  upon  him  by  the  king  of  the 
French  until  his  death,  Sept.  6,  1701.  For  England 
his  exit  "effected  a  revolution  (November,  1088)  which 
has  deserved  the  epithet  of  glorious,  not  less  through  its 
bloodless  character  than  from  its  identification  with 
those  civil  and  religious  liberties  which  it  secured  to 
every  class  of  Englishmen."  See,  besides  the  authori- 
ties cited  under  James  I,  Hetlieringt'iii.  Ch.  of  Scotland, 
ii,  146  sq.;  Stoughton,  ^(vA.^/u.sV/co/  lliM.  of  Emilaml 
(see  Index) ;  Macaulay,  ///.</.  of  Knijhini],  vol.  i  and  ii ; 
Clarke, /.//e  oJ'Jamcs  H  iLon'd.  1816.2  vols.  4to);  De- 
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bary,  Hist,  of  the.  Church  of  Entjland  from  James  J I  to 
1717  (Lond.'l8G0,  8vo),  chap,  i-v;  Macpherson,  Hist,  of 
Great  Britain,  i,  450  sq. ;  Burnet,  Jieii/n  of  James  If 
(etl.  1852).  See  1'kp;sbyteuians  ;  Scotland  ;  Irel^vnu  ; 
Englani>.     (J.H.W.) 

James,  John,  a  minister  of  the  ^Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church  South,  was  bora  in  Buckingham  County,  Va., 
August  1, 1782.  He  entered  the  Kentucky  Conference 
in  1820,  and  successively  "lilled  some  of  the  most  im- 
jiortant  and  responsible  appointments  acceptably  and 
successfully."  He  was  an  ardent  worker  in  the  vineyard 
of  the  Lord,  and  espoused  the  cause  of  his  Master  amid 
persecutions  and  heavy  loss  of  property :  his  father-in- 
law,  a  wealtliy  man,  disinherited  his  daughter  (the  wife 
of  John  James)  because  her  husband  was  a  Methodist 
preacher.  Mr.  James  dieil,  after  a  service  of  half  a  cen- 
tury in  the  Church,  in  18G0.  As  a  preacher,  his  ability 
was  superior,  but  his  sermons  were  more  of  a  hortatory 
nature  than  severe  logical  doctrinal  discussions.  "  Dur- 
ing his  ministerial  life  he  won  many  souls  to  Christ,  and 
was  regarded  in  his  old  age  as  a  father  in  Israel.  He 
loved  his  work  to  the  last,  and  may  be  saitl  to  have  de- 
scended from  his  horse  to  the  grave." — Min,  A  nn.  Conf. 
M.  E.  Ch.  S.  ii,  193  sq. 

James,  John  Angell,  an  eminent  Congregational 
minister,  born  at  Blandford,  Dorsetshire,  June  (J,  1785, 
was  educated  at  the  college  at  Gosport,  and  entered  tlie 
ministry  when  onl.v  seventeen  years  old.  He  was  a  verj' 
popular  jircacherj  and,  before  twenty,  was  settled  as  pas- 
tor of  the  "Church  Meeting  in  Carr's  Lane,"  Birming- 
ham, where  he  remained  till  liis  death,  October  1, 1859. 
"  In  the  course  of  years  Angell  James  came  to  be  consi<l- 
ered  the  most  important  and  influential  ])ublic  man  in 
connection  with  his  own  denomination,  and  on  account 
of  his  evangelical  views  of  religion,  he  was  also  much 
esteemed  both  by  the  Low-Church  party  in  the  English 
Establishment,  and  by  Dissenters  generally  in  Scotland 
anil  America."  Mr.  James  published,  besides  a  multi- 
tude of  sermons,  tracts,  addresses,  a  number  of  small  re- 
ligious volumes,  the  best  known  being  the  A  nxious  In- 
quirer, Christian  Fellowship,  and  Christian  Professor, 
which  had,  and  still  have,  a  vast  circulation  both  in  En- 
gland and  in  this  countrj'.  See  Dale's  Life  and  Letters 
of  John  Aw/ell  James  (London,  1862) ;  Pen-Pictures  of 
popular  Em/lish  Preachers  (London,  1853,  p.  274  sq.)  ; 
A>«'  York  Literary  and  Theological  Review,  i,  595.  (J. 
H.W.) 

James,  John  Thomas,  an  English  prelate,  born 
in  178(),  was  educatcil  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  He 
was  appointed  bishop  of  Calcutta  in  1727,  and  died  in 
1829.  lie  published  several  works  of  travels  in  the 
northern  and  eastern  portions  of  Europe. — Allibone, /)iV/. 
of  Authors,  \^.'i:r2. 

James,  Peter,  a  minister  of  the  IMethodist  Episco- 
pal Church  South,  was  born  in  Pennsylvania  in  1789, 
and  removed  to  Virginia  in  1799,  and  from  thence,  a  year 
later,  to  Mississippi.  In  1812  he  joined  the  jNIississippi 
Conference.  He  filled  several  prominent  ]iositions  with- 
in the  limits  of  his  Conference,  and  was  for  a  time  pi'e- 
siding  elder.  The  ISIemphis  Conference  being  formed 
out  of  a  part  of  the  IMississippi,  he  was  invited  to  join 
the  latter,  which  he  did ;  but  his  health  declining,  he  be- 
came a  superannuate.  He  dicdlMarch  18, 18G9.  "Peter 
James  possessed  but  limited  literary  attainments;  but, 
by  dint  of  ap]ilication,  he  became  an  able  minister  of  the 
(Jospel.  In  all  the  relations  of  life  he  maintained  his  in- 
tegrity as  a  Christian,  and  exemplified  the  virtues  and 
graces  of  our  holy  religion." — Min.  A  nn.  Couf.  M.  E.  Ch. 
k  iii,  340. 

James,  Thomas,  D.D.  (1),  a  learned  divine  and  an 
able  critic,  was  liorn  at  Newjiort,  Isle  of  Wight,  in  1571. 
He  studied  at  Winchester  School  and  New  College,  Ox- 
ford, of  which  he  became  fellow  in  1593.  He  was  ap- 
pointed keeper  of  the  Bodleian  Librarj-  at  its  foundation 
in  1602,  and  afterwards  subdean  of  Wells,  and  rector  of 
Mongeham,  Kent.     He  died  in  1G29.     Dr.James,  it  is 


said,  was  one  of  the  most  learned  critics  ol  his  day.  His 
principal  works  are,  Jielinni  I'apale,  sine  concordia  dis- 
cors  Sixti  V  ad  Chinintis  VIII,  circa  Hieronymianam 
edHio„r,.,,  etc.  (  Loud.  1600, 4t();  1841, 12rao) :— .4  Treatise 
of  till  Cnriiijiiiiiu  of  Hcripture,  Councils,  and  Fathers, hy 
the  I'll  lull  s,  I'lHitors,  and  Pillars  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
for  Maintenance  of  Popery  and  Irreligion  (Lond.  1612, 
4to ;  reprinted  1688, 1843).— AUiboue,  Diet,  of  Authors,  i, 
952. 

James,  Thomas  (2),  a  minister  of  the  IMetliodist 
Ei>isc(ipal  ('liiircli  Siuth,  was  born  in  ^Madison  County, 
Tenn.,  October  19,  1«32.  He  joined  the  Church  at  thir- 
teen years  of  age,  was  admitted  to  the  St.  Louis  Confer- 
ence in  1852,  and  appointed  to  Carthage  Circuit.  He 
then  removed  first  to  IVIount  Vernon  Circuit,  next  to  Os- 
ceola Circuit,  then  to  Fredericktown,  and  finally  to 
Ozark  Circuit.  He  died  in  the  midst  of  the  work  in 
the  fall  of  lSb7.— Min.  Ann.  Conf.  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  South,  ii,  14. 

Jameson,  Mks.  Anna,  an  English  authoress,  de- 
serves our  notice  as  the  writer  of  a  series  of  Avorks  on 
Christian  art  and  archanilog)'  of  most  superior  order. 
She  was  born  in  Dublin  ]\Iay  19, 1797,  and  was  married 
in  1827  to  Mr.  Jameson,  a  barrister,  but  soon  after  sep- 
arated from  her  husband,  and  devoted  herself  to  litera- 
ture. She  died  March  17,  1860.  Her  works  of  interest 
to-  us  are.  Sacred  and  Legendary  A  rt  (Lond.  1848,  8vo)  : 
— Legends  of  the  Monastic  Orders  (1850): — Legends  of 
the  Madonna  (1852):  —  Scriptural  and  Legendary  I/is- 
tor>i  of  our  Lord,  etc.,  as  represented  in  Christian  A  lis 
(I860). 

Jami  is  a  Turkish  name  for  the  temples  in  which 
worship  is  performed  on  Fridays  (the  worship  itself 
bearing  the  name  of  ,Iema-namazi),  it  being  unlawful  to 
use  the  lesser  temples  (mosques)  on  that  day.  Tlie  first 
Jami,  called  Selalyn  (i.  e.  royal),  being  founded  by  a  sul- 
tan, was  built  by  Orkhan  the  Second,  sultan  of  the  Turks, 
who  began  his  reign  in  1326. — Broughton,  Bib.  lli.<t.  Sac, 
i,  501. 

Jamieson,  John,  D.D.,  a  divine  and  philologist, 
was  bom  at  Glasgow  March  3, 1759.  He  became  min- 
ister of  the  Anti-Burgher  Secession  Church  in  Scotland, 
and  was  stationed  first  at  Forfar  (in  1781),  and  after- 
wards (1797)  for  forty-three  years  at  Edinburgh.  He 
died  in  1838.  His  principal  works  are,  .4  indication 
of  the  Docti-iiKS  of  Scripture  and  of  the  Primitive  Faith 
concei-ning  the  Deity  of  Christ  (Edinb.  1794,  2  vols.  8vo) : 
"  a  very  able  and  learned  reply  to  l*riestly's  history  of 
early  opinions:" — An  Alarm  to  Britain,  nr  <in  Impiiry 
into  the  Causes  of  the  rapid  Progress  (f  Injiil' li/i/  (IVrth, 
1795, 12mo)  : — Sermo}7s  on  the  Heart  (iMlinli.  17s',)-90,  2 
vols.  8vo): — The  r.-c  oj'  .Sum  d  /l/.iliiry,confrming  the 
Doctrine  of  Ren  lulimi  {  VA'v.\\>.  l^d'J.  2  vols.  8vo)  :— .4 n 
Historical  Accou  lit  of  tin  um-ii  ui  ( 'iihlns  oflona,  and  of 
their  Settlement  in  I'liijluiid.  SmlliunL  mid  Ireland  (l^dinb. 
1811,  4to),  etc.  His  npinatioii.  liowcvcr,  rests  chiefly 
on  his  Etymologicid  ] lirtiniKtry  nj'tln  Scottish  Language 
(1808-1809),  of  which  he  published  an  abridgment  in 
1818,  and  to  which  he  added  a  supplement  in  1825.  See 
Darling,  Cyclop.  Bihliog.  s.  v. ;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  A  uthors, 
s.  V. 

Ja'min  (Hebrew  Yamin',  'i'^'?^,  lit.  the  i-ight  hand, 
hence  luck,  as  often;  i.  q.  Felix;  Sept,  'lajjitiv  and  T«- 
pir,  but  V.  r.  'lafSiii'  in  1  Chron.  ii,  27,  and  omits  in 
Neh.  viii,  7),  the  name  of  three  men.  See  also  Benja- 
min. 

1.  The  second  named  of  the  sons  of  Simeon  (Gen. 
xlvi,  11;  Exod.  vi,  15;  Numb,  xxvi,  12;  1  Chron.  iv, 
24).  B.C!  1856.  His  descendants  were  called  Jajun-- 
ITES  (Heb.  Yamini',  •'3'^  w"^,  Sept,  'lapivi,  Numb,  xxvi, 
12). 

2.  The  second  named  of  the  three  sons  of  Ram,  the 
fourth  in  descent  from  Judah  (1  Chron.  ii,  26).  B.C. 
cir.  1658. 

3.  One  of  the  priests  that  interpreted  the  law  to  the 
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people  after  the  return  from  Babylon  (Neh.  viii,  7).  B. 
C.  cir.  410. 

Ja'minite  (Numb,  xxvi,  12).     SeeJAiiiN,!. 

Jam'lech  (Heb.  Ynmkk',r\b-C'^,kini/Iij;  Sept.  'A^- 
aXi'ix  V.  r.  'AfiaMjK,  'hfioXox;  Vuig.  Jemkch),  a  chief- 
tain (X'il':)  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon,  apparently  one  of 
those  whose  family  increased  so  greatly  that  they  invaded 
the  valley  of  Gedor  in  the  time  of  Hezekiali,  and  dis- 
posscssed'the  Hamites  (1  Chron.  iv,  34).     B.C.  cir.  711. 

Jani'nia  (lafivia  v.  r.  'la^vna),  a  Grfecized  or 
later  form  of  the  name  of  the  city  Jabneel  (q.  v.),  used 
in  the  Apocrypha  (1  Mace,  iv,  15 ;  v,  58  ;  x,  69 ;  xv,  40), 
and  Josephus  (Anf.v,  1,  22;  xiv,  4,  4;  Wu?;  i,  7,  7). 

Jam'nite  (o  tv  'lafivtia,  6  InfiviTrjo),  an  inhabit- 
ant of  Jamnia  (2  Mace,  xii,  8,  9, 40)  or  Jabneel  (q.v.). 

Janduno.     See  John  of  Janduno. 

Janeway,  Jacob  J.,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minis- 
ter of  some  note,  was  born  in  the  city  of  New-York  in 
1774,  and  graduated  at  Columbia  College  in  1794.  He 
joined  tlie  Presbyterians,  but  also  served  the  (Dutch) 
Reformed  Church  for  some  time  with  great  distinction. 
The  infirmities  of  age  obliged  him  to  retire  from  the 
pastorate,  and  he  resided  the  last  years  of  his  life  at 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  where  he  died  in  1858.  INIr.  Jane- 
waj^  wrote  quite  extensively.  His  most  imjiortant  con- 
tributions are  commentaries  on  UmiKni.-:.  //i/)n-irs,  and 
Acts  (Philadel.  3  vols.  18mo)  ■.~Iii/<  nml  Ij-hUnre  of  the 
IIoU)  Bible : — Revieio  of  Dr.  Scha[foa  I'rottst  autism,  etc. 
See'(Pha.)  Presh.  Mag.  May,  1853. 

Janeway,  James,  an  English  divine,  was  born  in 
Hertfordshire,  and  educated  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 
In  lt')52  he  left  the  State  Church  and  set  up  a  dissenting 
congregation  (Presbyterian)  at  Eotherhithe.  He  died 
in  1674.  Besides  a  life  of  his  Imitlicr  John  (q.  v.)  and 
his  sermons,  he  published  'l'h<  Suinf.-i  l-'.iicdnrarjeinent 
(1675,8vo):— rotei/or  r////r//v»  (lti7t;,  Svo,  and  often)  : 
— flearen  upon  Earth  (1677,  8vo).  See  Allibone,  Diet, 
of  A  uthors,  i,  954 ;  Hook,  Ecdes.  Bioij.  vi,  276. 

Janeway,  John,  a  very  pious  and  promising 
young  man,  was  bom  at  Lilly,  Hertfordshire,  in  1633,  of 
religious  parents,  entered  Cambridge  at  seventeen,  and 
at  eighteen  was  converted,  in  part  by  means  of  Baxter's 
Sainfs  Rest.  He  now  glowed  for  the  salvation  of  souls, 
especially  of  those  nearly  related  to  him ;  secret  prayer 
became  his  element.  On  leaving  college,  his  father  be- 
ing dead,  he  went  to  live  in  the  family  of  Dr.  Cox,  where 
his  health  sank  under  his  studies  and  labors,  and  he  fin- 
ished his  short  course  suddenly  in  June,  1057.  His  dy- 
ing bed  was  a  scene  of  triunipli,— ^liddleton,  Works,  iii, 
30J. 

Jangling,  vain  (naTaioXoyia,  frivolous  or  empty 
talk). 

Janitores,  persons  appointed  to  take  care  of  the 
doors  of  the  cliurches  in  time  of  divine  service,  and  to 
make  a  distinction  between  the  faithful  and  the  cate- 
chumens, and  excommunicated  persons,  and  others  not 
entitled  to  admission.     See  Dooij/-keepeus. 

Janizaries  {Jeni-tsheri,  "new  soldiers"),  a  Turkish 
military  force  which  was  for  some  time  rci  ruilcd  ficim 
Christiiin  prisoners  taken  by  the  Tnrks,  ninrr  csim ciallv 
during  the  Crusades.  They  were  origiuMdd  by  the 
Osmanli  Emir  Orchan,  about  1330,  of  young  Christian 
prisoners,  which,  after  having  been  distril)uted  among 
the  Turkish  husbandmen  in  Asia,  there  to  learn  tlie 
Turkish  language,  religion,  and  manners,  were  com- 
pelled to  embrace  Mohammedanism.  Tliis  treatment 
of  Christian  prisoners  sprang  from  the  MoVammedan 
dwtrine  that  "  all  children  at  their  birth  arc  naturally 
disposed  to  Islamism,"  and  they  reasoned  that,  by  en- 
forcing the  conversion  of  the  young  captives  to  the  true 
faith,  and  enrolling  them  in  "the  ranks  of  the  army  of 
the  faithful,  they  were  serving  both  their  temjiorafand 
etenial  interests.  But  after  a  time  the  recruiting  of 
the  Janizaries  was  also  undertaken  amo])i;  the  Chris- 


tian subjects  of  the  IMohammedans,  and  the  execution 
of  this  terrible  scheme  inspired  terror  and  consternation 
among  the  vanquished  Christian  populations  of  Asia 
Minor,  Thrace,  and  Anatolia,  where  the  new  tax  of 
tiesh  and  blood  on  families  severed  the  nearest  and 
dearest  ties.  For  a  period  of  300  years  it  was  the  cus- 
tom to  raise  annually  for  this  branch  of  the  Turkish 
army  no  less  than  1000  Christian  youths ;  and  it  is  esti- 
mated by  Von  Hammer  that  no  less  than  500,000  young 
Christians  were  thus  converted  into  Mohammedan  Turk- 
ish soldiers  (compare  Creasy,  Hist.  Ottoman  Turks,  i,  21 
sq.).  In  the  second  half  of  the  17th  centurj^  the  old 
system  of  filling  the  ranks  of  the  Janizaries  exclusively 
with  compulsory  conscripts  from  the  Christian  subjects 
of  the  Turk  was  finally  abandoned,  as  the  many  privi- 
leges which  these  soldiers  enjoyed  as  body-guard  of  the 
sultan,  etc.,  induced  many  young  Tiurks  to  seek  admis- 
sion to  their  body.  There  were  two  classes  of  Janiza- 
ries, one  regularly  organized,  dwelling  in  barracks  in 
Constantinople  and  a  few  other  towns,  and  whose  num- 
ber at  one  time  amounted  to  no  less  than  60,000,  af- 
terwards, however,  reduced  to  25,000;  and  the  other 
composed  of  irregidar  troops,  called  Jumuks,  scattered 
throughout  all  the  towns  of  the  empire,  and  amounting 
in  number  to  300,000  or  400,000.  At  the  head  of  the 
whole  Janizary  force  was  the  Agci,  who  held  his  ap- 
pointment for  life,  and  whose  power  was  almost  with- 
out limit.  In  times  of  peace  they  acted  as  a  police 
force ;  in  war  they  generally  formed  the  resers'e  of  the 
Turkish  anny,  and  were  noted  for  the  wdld  impetuosity 
of  their  attack.  But  the  many  privileges  which  were 
bestowed  on  them  soon  began  to  make  them  very  unru- 
ly;  and  their  history  aboimds  in  conspiracies,  assassina- 
tions of  sultans,  viziers,  agas,  etc.,  and  atrocities  of 
everjr  kind;  so  that,  by  degrees,  they  became  more 
dangerous  to  the  country  than  any  foreign  enemies. 
Attempts  to  reform  or  dissolve  them  were  always  un- 
successful, till  sultan  Mahmoud  II,  in  1826,  being  op- 
posed iu  some  of  his  measures  by  them  in  Constantino- 
ple, displayed  the  Hag  of  the  Proplict,  and  succeeded  in 
arousing  on  his  own  behalf  the  fanatical  zeal  ol'  other 
portions  of  his  troops.  Their  own  aga  deserted  them, 
they  were  defeated,  and  their  barracks  burned,  when 
8000  of  them  perished  in  the  flames.  June  17, 1826,  a 
proclamation  announced  the  Janizaries  forever  abolish- 
ed. Everj'where  in  the  empire  they  were  persecuted 
until  "upwards  of  40,000  of  these  troops  were  annihi- 
lated, and  an  equal  numlicr  ihivcii  into  exile."  See  Fra- 
zer  (the  Rev.  R.W.),  7 V;  /.'//,  .  1  //r/,  at  and  Mo(le?-n  (Lon- 
don, 1854,  8vo),  p.  4()<; ;  ( 'rcasy,  ///.sV.  nf  Ottoman  Turks, 
chiefly  founded  on  A'oii  Ilaninier  (London,  1858,  2  vols. 
8vo).  Vol.  ii :  Knolles,  Turkish  History,  i,  132  sq.;  Mad- 
den (R.  R.),  Turkish  Empire  (Lond.  1862,  8vo),  ch.  xiii; 
iNIacfarland,  Constantinople  in  1828.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Jaii'na  (\avra,  prob.  for  Heb.  t^li'},  yannah',floiir- 
ishinfj,  although  no  corresponding  name  occurs  in  the 
O.  T.),  the  father  of  Melchi  and  son  of  Joseph,  named 
as  the  sixth  in  ascent  from  Christ  on  his  mother's  side 
(Luke  iii,  24).  B.C.  cir.  200.  See  Genealogy  of 
Cueist. 

Jannaeus.     See  Alexander  Jann^us. 

Jan'nes  Qlawi'jQ,  probably  of  Egyptian  etymology 
[see  below]).  Jannes  and  Jambres  are  thought  to  have 
been  two  of  the  Egyptian  magicians  who  attempted  by 
their  enchantments  (D^ipb,  Exod.  vii,  22,  etc. ;  or 
D'^u3fl3,  Exod.  vii,  11,  secret  arts')  to  counteract  the  in- 
fluence on  Pharaoh's  mind  of  the  miracles  wrought  by 
Moses  (see  Exod.  vii,  viii).  Their  names  occur  nowhere 
in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  and  only  once  in  the  New 
Testament  (2  Tim.  iii,.s  ),  where  Paul  saj's  no  more  than 
that  they  "witlistood  :Moses,"  and  that  their  folly  in 
doing  so  became  manifest  (2  Tim.  iii,  8,  9).  He  became 
actjuaiBted  with  them,  most  probably,  from  an  ancient 
Jewish  tradition,  or,  as  Theodoret  expresses  it,  "from 
the  unwritten  teaching  of  the  Jews."  They  are  found 
frequently  in  the  Talmudical  and  Rabbinicsl  writings, 
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but  with  some  variations.  Thus,  for  Jannes  we  meet 
with  N2mi,  ijnr,  -liNI^,  D'131^  D"'r.  Of  these,  the 
last  three  are  forms  of  the  Hebrew  "sm"',  which  has  led 
to  the  supposition  that  'lavvtjg  is  a  contracted  form  of 
the  Greek  'IwoVv?;c-  Some  critics  (Pfeifter,  Dub.  vex. 
i,  253)  consider  these  names  to  be  of  Egyptian  origin, 
and  in  that  case  the  Jewish  WTiters  must  have  been 
misled  by  a  similarity  of  sound  to  adopt  the  forms 
above  mentioned,  as  the  Mishna  (Sanhedr.  98,  b;  C/iol. 
19,  a)  has  done  in  the  case  of  other  unknown  proper 
names  (JIajus,  Observat.  sacr.  ii,  42).  For  Jambres  we 
find  &-nn-2'i,  0112^11,  Xn-D-a,  ^'\-Z-Z,  and  in  the  Shal- 
sheltth  Ifdkkabala  (xili,  2)  the  two  names  are  given 
1Xi::i"i3'ai<1  "^aNT^,  i.  e.  Johannes  and  Ambrosius! 
The  Targum  of  Jonathan  inserts  them  in  Exod.  \ii,  1 1. 
Tiie  same  writer  also  gives  as  a  reason  for  Pharaoh's 
edict  for  the  destruction  of  the  Israelitish  male  children 
that  "  this  monarch  had  a  dream  in  which  the  land  of 
Egypt  apiieared  in  one  scale  and  a  lamb  in  another; 
that  on  awakening  he  sought  for  its  interpretation  from 
his  wise  men;  whereupon  Jannes  and  Jambres  (O'^S'^ 
DilS^il)  said,  "A  son  is  to  be  born  in  the  congrega- 
tion of  Israel  who  will  desolate  the  whole  land  of 
Egypt."  Several  of  the  Jewish  writers  speak  of  Jannes 
.ind  Jambres  as  the  two  sons  of  Balaam  (Talmud,  Jtil- 
hut  Ruben,  Ixxxi,  3),  and  assert  that  they  were  the 
youths  (n"^"!"?,  Auth.  Version  sei-vants)  who  went  with 
him  to  the  king  of  Jloab  (Numb,  xxii,  22).  Arabian 
tradition  assigns  them  a  place  in  Egyptian  history  (see 
the  Asiatic  Journal,  1843,  No.  7,  p.  73).  Their  graves 
were  located  in  Egypt  (Pallad.  Lausiac.  20).  The  Pyth- 
agorean philosopher  Numenius  mentions  these  persons 
in  a  passage  preserved  by  Eusebius  {Prceparatio  Evany. 
ix,  8),  and  by  Origen  (c.  Gels,  iv,  p.  198,  ed.  Spencer) ; 
also  Pliny  {Hisi.  ^ai.  xxx,  1),  and  apparently  Apuleius 
Ajtol.  p.  94).  The  Arabs  mention  the  names  of  several 
magicians  who  opposed  Closes;  among  them  is  none 
resembUng  Jannes  and  Jambres  (DTIcrbelot,  s.v.  Mous- 
sa  Ben  Amran).  There  was  an  ancient  apocryphal 
writing  entitled  Jannes  and  Mambres,  which  is  referred 
to  by  Origen  {in  Matt.  Comment.  §  117;  Opera,  v,  29), 
and  by  Ambrosiaster,  or  Hilary  the  Deacon :  it  was  con- 
demned b}''  pope  Gelasius. — Kitto. 

Jannes  appears  to  be  a  transcription  of  the  Egyptian 
name  Aan,  probably  pronounced  Jan.  It  was  tlie  no- 
men  of  two  kings:  one  of  the  eleventh  dynasty,  the 
father  or  ancestor  of  Sesertesen  I  of  the  twelfth ;  the 
other,  according  to  our  arrangement,  fourth  or  fifth  king 
of  the  fifteenth  dynasty,  called  by  jNIanctho  TaVi'af  or 
'lai'iag  (Josephus),  or  ^raciv  (Africanus).  See  Poole, 
Jlorce  ^Eijijptiacce,  p.  174  sq.  There  is  also  a  king  bear- 
ing the  name  Annu,  whom  we  assign  to  the  second  dy- 
nasty {llor.  Auj.  p.  101).  The  significations  of  Aiin  is 
doubtful:  the  cognate  word  Aiint  means  a  valley  or 
plain.  The  earlier  king  Aan  may  be  assigned  to  the 
21st  century  B.C. ;  the  later  one  is  thought  to  have  been 
the  second  predecessor  of  Joseph's  Pharaoh.  This  shows 
that  a  name  which  may  be  reasonably  supposed  to  be 
the  original  of  Jannes  was  in  use  at  or  near  the  period 
of  the  sojoiurn  in  Egypt.  The  names  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians  were  extremely  numerous,  and  veri'  fluctua- 
ting in  use;  generally,  the  most  prevalent  at  any  time 
were  those  of  kuigs  then  reigning  or  not  long  dead. — 
Smith. 

See  Wetstenii  Nov.  Test.  Grwc.  ii,  3G2 ;  Buxtorf,  Lex. 
Tahn.  Rabb.  col.  945 ;  Lightfoot's  Sermon  on  Jannes  and 
Jambres  (in  Works,  vii,  89) ;  Erubhin,  or  Miscellanies, 
oh.  xxiv  (in  Works,  iv,  33) ;  Lardner's  Credibilit//,  pt.  ii, 
ch.  XXXV  (in  ll'orfo,  vii,  381) ;  Fahric.  Pseudepiyr.  V.  T. 
i,  813 ;  Thilo,  Cod.  Ajwcrijph.  i,  553 ;  the  dissertations 
be  Janne  et  Jambre  of  Zentgrav  (Argent.  1699) ;  Gro- 
tius  (Hafn.  1707) ;  Michaelis  (Hal.  1747)  ;  and  Hermann, 
De  pseudothaumaturgio  Pharaonis  (Jen.  1745). 

Janning,  Cosrad,  a  Dutch  theologian,  was  born  at 
Gronuigen  Nov.  16,  1650.     He  receiveil  his  early  edu- 
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cation  from  his  uncle,  J.  Tinga,  a  pastor  at  Groningen. 
As  his  parents  were  devoted  Romanists,  they  were  un- 
willing to  have  him  educated  at  the  Protestant  univer- 
sity of  his  native  citj'.  He  was  therefore  sent  to  a  Jes- 
uit CoUege  in  Westjjhalia,  and  afterwards  to  Antwerp. 
In  1079  he  was  associated  with  the  BoUandists  in  the 
gigantic  labor  of  preparing  the  Acta  Sanctorum.  In 
1661  he  visited  Home,  where  he  completed  his  theolog- 
ical studies,  and  was  consecrated  to  the  priesthood.  In 
Home  and  throughout  Italy,  and  on  his  whole  route,  he 
collected  materials  for  tlie  above-named  work.  He  re- 
turned to  Antwerp  in  1686,  but  soon  made  another  tour, 
visiting  diiferent  parts  of  (Germany  and  Bohemia  in 
quest  of  further  materials.  In  1697  he  again  went  to 
Home,  and  rendered  important  service  in  the  work  to 
which  his  life  was  devoted.  To  his  indefatigable  labors 
this  stupendous  task  is  under  very  great  obligations,  as 
thirteen  volumes  are  ascribed  to  his  pen.  Different 
judgments  may  be  formed  of  this  work.  Prof.  H.  De 
Groot,  of  the  Groningen  University,  a  man  of  eminent 
attainments  in  Church  History,  and  distinguished  by  his 
writings  in  this  department,  thus  speaks  of  the  Avork 
of  the  BoUandists:  ''With  many  fables  and  worthless 
legends,  they  communicate  a  great  number  of  important 
biographies,  elucidated  generally  with  great  learning, 
and  in  the  earlier  portions,  for  tlie  most  part,  also  with 
impartiality.  For  a  knowledge  of  Church  History  in 
the  primitive  times,  and,  above  all,  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
both  the  lives  and  the  elucidations  are  often  of  inesti- 
mable value."  Janning  died  August  13,  1723.  See  B. 
Glasius,  Godf/eleerd  Nederhmd,  ii,  159  sq. ;  Gesckiedenis 
der  Clu'istelijke  Kerk,  door  Profs.  De  Groot,  Ter  Haar, 
Kist,  jNIoll,  etc.,  v,  34.     (J.  P.  W.) 

Jano'ah  (Heb.  Yano'dch,  niS"^,  rest;  2  Kings  xv, 
29;  Sept. 'Awx  Y.r.'laviox;  but  in  Josh. xvi,  6, 7  with 
n  local,  Ycaio'chah,  iinSi"^,  to  Janoah;  Sept.  'lavioxd 
v.T.'lavwKa  and  'lavio,  or  even  'Ma;^w;  Yulg.Janoe; 
A.  V.  "  Janohah"),  the  name  probably  of  two  places. 

1.  A  town  on  the  N.E.  border  of  Ephraim  (see  Keil 
and  Delitzsch,  Comment,  on  Joshua,  etc.,  p.  177,  Clarke's 
ed.),  and  consequently  in  or  near  the  Jordan  valley  (Josh, 
xvi,  6, 7).  Euseb.  and  Jerome  state  that  in  their  time 
it  was  still  a  village  in  the  district  of  Acrabatine,  twelve 
miles  east  of  Neapolis,  the  ancient  Sichem  (Onomasticon 
s.v.  'laino,  Janon).  About  three  and  a  half  hours  (12 
miles)  east  by  south  of  Nablus  stands  the  little  village 
of  Yanun,  situated  in  a  vale  which  descends  the  eastern 
slope  of  the  mountains  of  Ephraim  to  the  Jordan.  The 
village  is  now  mostly  in  ruuis,  but  it  has  a  few  houses 
inhaljited,  and  its  ancient  remains  "are  extensive  and 
interesting.     Entire  houses  and  walls  are  still  existing, 

j  but  covered  with  immense  heaps  of  earth  and  rubbish. 
The  dwellings  of  the  present  inhabitants  are  built  upon 
and  between  the  dwellings  of  the  ancient  Janohah"  (Van 
de  Velde,  Travels,  ii,  303).  Janohah  being  situated  on 
the  side  of  the  mountain  range,  the  border  "  went  down" 
to  Ataroth,  which  lay  in  the  valley  of  the  Jordan. 
About  a  mile  up  the  vale  of  Janohah  is  a  little  fountain, 
and  on  a  hill  above  it  the  prostrate  ruins  of  another  an- 
cient town  which  is  now  called  Khirbet  Yanun  ("  ruined 
Yanim")  (Robinson,  B.  R.  iii,  297).— Kitto. 

2.  A  town  of  Northern  Palestine,  situated  apparently 
between  Abel-beth-!Maachah  and  Kedesh,  and  within 
the  boundaries  of  Xaphtali.  It  was  taken,  with  several 
other  cities,  on  the  first  invasion  of  Palestine  byTiglath- 
Pileser,  king  of  Assyria  ( 2  Kings  xv,  29).  It  is  mention- 
ed by  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  but  they  strangely  eon- 
found  itwith  Janohali,  a  town  of  Ephraim  {Onomasticon, 
s.  V.  Janon),  and  in  this  they  are  followed  by  Reland 
{Palffstina,  p.  826),  ( Jcsenius  {Thesaui-us,  s.  v.),  Schwarz 
Palest,  p.  147),  and  others.  The  modern  village  of  I/u- 
nin,  which  stands  on  the  brow  of  a  mountain  between 
Abel  and  Kedesh,  and  which  contains  the  massive  ruins 
of  a  large  and  strong  castle,  woidd  answer  to  the  situa- 
tion, and  the  names  have  some  sliglft.  radical  affinity. 
For  a  description  of  Hunin,  see  Porter,  Handbook  for 
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Stjrin  and  ralestine,  p.  444.— Kitto,  s.  v.  A  ruin  called 
Yannh,  on  a  hiU  S.W.  of  Haddata  (Robinson,  Later  Re- 
sert»-c/(e.<t,P- 58),  seems  by  its  name  to  have  more  corre- 
spondence to  Janoali  than  Hunnin ;  but  it  lies  in  the 
centre  of  Gentile  Galilee,  and  Tiglath-Pileser's  march 
seems  rather  to  have  followed  the  hills  along  the  Huleh 
plain.— A'an  de  Yelde,  Memoir,  p.  324. 

Jauo'hah  (Josh,  xvi,  6, 7).     See  Janoah,  1. 

Janow,  jMatthias  von,  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
reformers  before  the  Reformation,  and  one  of  the  three 
distinguished  forerminers  of  Huss  [see  Waldhauser 
and  IMu,icz],on  whose  teachings  in  their  day,  more  than 
on  all  tlie  territorial  aggrandizements  of  the  German 
empire,  the  most  important  results  of  the  latter  half  of 
the  14th  century  were  staked  (Gillett, //(«s,  i,  37),  was 
the  son  of  a  Bohemian  knight.  Of  the  early  history  of 
Matthias  we  know  but  very  little.  He  was  educated  at 
the  University  of  Prague,  where  he  was  a  zealous  disciple 
of  llilicz  (q.  v.),  and  he  is  often  called  Marjister  Parisi- 
«isi«,  because  he  spent  six  years  at  the  University  of  Par- 
is, and  obtained  his  master's  degree  tliere.  He  travelled 
extensively,  and  no  doubt  had  attained  great  popularity 
as  a  scholar  and  divine  when  quite  young.  He  was 
ambitious  to  secure  some  prominent  position,  and  suc- 
ceeded, on  a  visit  to  Rome  in  1380,  in  oljtaining  the  ap- 
pointment of  prebendary  at  Prague,  and  confessor  of 
Charles  lY.  He  entered  upon  the  duties  of  this  office 
Oct.  12,  1381,  and  continued  therein  until  his  death, 
Nov.  30,  1394.  ^Matthias  of  Janow  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  a  very  eloquent  preacher,  but  he  was  certain- 
ly a  man  of  very  earnest  and  deep  l)iety,  zealous  for  his 
Master's  cause,  anxious  to  purify  the  Church  from  the 
evils  and  corruptions  which  then  threatened  the  extir- 
pation of  all  religious  feeling ;  and  however  small  m&j 
have  been  his  influence  in  the  pulpit,  "  it  was  more 
than  compensated  by  the  influence  which  he  exerted 
through  his  writings,  anil  by  his  scientific  exposition  of 
principles.  In  his  works  we  may  find  not  only  the  re- 
formatory ideas  which  passed  over  from  him  to  Huss, 
but  also  the  incipient  germ  of  those  Christian  principles 
which  at  a  later  period  were  unfolded  in  Germany  by 
Luther,  although  the  latter  never  came  under  the  influ- 
ence of  ]\Iatthias  of  Janow"  (Neander,  Ch.  Hist,  v,  192). 
In  his  earlier  period  of  life,  disgusted  with  that  spiritual 
pride  and  contempt  of  the  laity  which  characterized  the 
priests  in  the  14th  and  loth  centuries,  he  was  impressed 
by  ;Milicz's  ideas  of  the  universal  priesthood  of  all  Chris- 
tians, uKire  especially  after  he  had  been  jilaced  in  the 
confessional,  where  he  had  great  opportunity  to  inform 
himself  more  minutely  of  the  good  or  bad  in  all  classes 
of  society,  and  of  the  religious  ivants  of  the  people.  This 
may  be  clearly  seen  not  only  from  his  own  narration  of 
the  change  which  he  cxiiorienced  (see  Neander,  Ch.  Hist. 
V,  194  s(i. ;  (iillctt,  ////x.s-,  i,  28  sq.),  but  also  from  his 
writings,  cnll.^  led  under  the  title  of />e  re;iiilis  Veteris 
ct  A"/-/  '/'(s/(n/i,  III/.  t,t'  \\iiicli,  unfortunately,  the  greater 
pari  still  niii.'iiiis  in  ,MS.  Umn  (for  extracts,  see  Jor- 
d.'in.  r,./A/»/;,-  ,/.  //nsi/rii//„ni/s-  in  Bohmen  [Lpz.  184G]). 
I'rcsscl,  in  llcrzog  (s.  v.),  says  that  the  work  might 
more  ;iii|ir(i|iri!itcly  have  been  entitled  Inquiiies  concern- 
iiiij  Inn  (niil/d/.^r  Christinniti/.  "  It  is  chiefly  taken  up 
witli  ntlcctions  on  the  history  of  the  times,  and  hints 
concerning  the  future,  based  on  the  rules  of  the  Old  and 
Neiv  'I'estaraents,  on  the  i)rophetical  elements  which 
they  contain.  Although  there  is  a  great  deal  in  the  de- 
tails which  is  arbitrary,  particularly  in  the  apocalyptic 
calculations,  yet  grand  (irophetic  glances  into  the  future 
are  also  to  be  found.  He  portrays  the  utter  corruption 
of  the  Cluirch  in  all  its  parts,  and  explains  the  causes 
of  it"  (Neander).  The  main  object  of  the  work,  how- 
ever, was  the  rejection  of  the  authority  of  human  tradi- 
tions and  popish  decretals,  and  the  substitution  in  tlieir 
stead  of  the  supreme  authority  of  the  divine  Word. 
He  tries  everything  by  this  tes't.  The  conduct  of  the 
bishops  and  the' priests  is  severely  arraigned.  The 
antichrist,  he  asserts,  has  already   come.     He  is  nei- 
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ther  Jew,  Pagan,  Saracen,  nor  worldly  tATant  persecu- 
ting Christendom,  but  the  man  who  opposes  Christiau 
truth  and  the  Christian  life  in  the  way  of  deception; 
he  is  and  will  be  the  most  wicked  Christian,  i'alsely 
styling  himself  by  that  name,  assuming  the  highest  sta- 
tion in  the  Church,  and  possessing  the  highest  consider- 
ation, arrogating  dominion  over  all  ecclesiastics  and  lay- 
men ;  one  who,  by  the  working  of  Satan,  knows  how  to 
make  subservient  to  his  own  ends  and  to  his  own  will 
the  corporations  of  the  rich  and  wise  in  the  entire 
Church ;  one  who  has  the  preponderance  in  honors  and 
in  riches,  but  who  especially  misappropriates  the  goods 
of  Christ,  the  Holy  Scriptures,  the  sacraments,  and  all 
that  belongs  to  the  hopes  of  religion,  to  his  own  ag- 
grandizement and  to  the  gratification  of  his  own  pas- 
sions; deceitfully  perverting  spiritual  things  to  carnal 
ends,  and  in  a  crafty  and  subtle  manner  employing  what 
was  designed  for  the  salvation  of  a  Christian  people,  as 
means  to  lead  them  astray  from  the  truth  and  poAver  of 
Christ  (Neander,  v,  196  sq. ;  Gillett,  p.  30  sq.).  It  is  ap- 
parent, from  the  tenor  of  Janow's  writings,  that  he  took 
higher  ground  than  the  other  Hussite  forerunners,  Wald- 
hausen  and  jMilicz — the  earliest  Bohemian  reformers — 
and  that  he  was,  in  truth,  the  Wickliffe  of  the  Bohemi- 
an Church.  The  efforts  of  his  predecessors  were  simply 
toward  a  reform  in  morals  and  in  doctrine,  but  the  ef- 
forts of  Janov/  were  directed  to  a  reformation  of  the  cor- 
rupt Latin  system,  with  a  view  to  remove  wholly  the 
yoke  of  that  system.  He  strove  not  simply  to  elevate 
the  moral  and  religious  condition  of  the  priest  and  the 
layman,  but  tlemanded  alike  privileges  for  both.  Not 
to  the  priesthood  only,  bat  to  the  laity  also  belonged 
the  communion  of  both  kinds ;  not  to  the  popes  only, 
who  had  haughtily  exalted  themselves,  belonged  the 
right  to  goveni,  but  all  bishops  should  share  the  same 
privileges ;  in  short,  his  idea  was  that  the  organism  of 
the  Church  is  one  in  which  all  the  members  should  be 
connected  according  to  their  several  ranks,  and  co-oper- 
ate together  like  the  head  and  members  in  the  human 
body  (comp.  Reichel,  See  of  Borne  in  the  Middle  Ages,  p. 
600).  We  need  not  wonder  that  Janow,  although  he 
did  not  suffer  the  pimishment  of  a  heretic,  was  not  long 
permitted  to  cast  abroad  seeds  which  must  result  in  the 
overthrow  of  the  papal  hierarchy,  and  the  removal  of 
many  strong  barriers  which  protected  the  priesthood  in 
these  days  of  darkness  and  of  sin.  Having  urged  upon 
the  emperor  the  need  of  a  council,  the  pope  declared 
Janow  guilty  of  disseminating  heretical  opinions,  and 
he  was  obliged  to  leave  Prague.  It  is  said  that  he  re- 
canted in  1389  before  the  Sj'nod  of  Prague,  which  had 
arraigned  him,  but  it  is  evident  from  his  writings  that 
he  never  changed  his  opinions,  for  one  of  his  last  decla- 
rations was, "  All  that  remains  for  us  is  to  desire  a  ref- 
ormation by  the  overthrow  of  the  antichrist  himself,  to 
lift  up  our  heads  and  see  our  redemption  near."  Six- 
teen years  after  his  death  (1410),  his  writings,  it  is  gen- 
erally admitted,  were  committed  to  the  flames,  together 
with  those  of  Wickliffe.  See  Palacky,  Geschichte  von 
Bohmen,  HI,  i,  173  sq. ;  Neander,  Church  History,  v, 
192  sq.;  GiUett,  Huss  and  his  Times,  i,  26  sci.  U.  H, 
W.) 

Jansen  or  Jansenius,  Cornelius  (1),  a  distin- 
guished Belgian  theologian,  was  born  at  Hulst  in  1510. 
He  studied  theologj^  at  the  LTniversity  of  Louvain,  and 
acquired  at  the  same  time  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
Greek  and  Hebrew.  In  1538  he  went  to  Tongerloo  as 
professor  of  theology,  and  became  successively  curate  of 
St.  Martin  at  Courtray  in  1550,  dean  of  the  theological 
faculty  of  Louvain  in  1562,  and  was  soon  after  sent  by 
Philip  II  to  the  Council  of  Trent.  On  his  return  to  the 
Netherlands  he  was  made  bishop  of  Ghent  in  1568.  He 
died  April  10,  1576.  His  works  on  Scripture  enjoyed 
great  reiiutation.  He  wrote  Concordia  EvangeKca  et 
ejusdem  Concordice  ratio  (Louvain,  1549,  8vo)  : — Para- 
phrasis  in  omms  Psalmos  Davidicos  (Louv.  1849, 4to): 
— Commentarii  in  Conco?-diani  ac  totam  Historiam  Evan- 
gelicam  (Louvaui,  1572, 1577,  and  1617,  fol.;  Lyon,  1597 
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and  1606,  folio ;  often  reprinted  at  Antwerp  and  Venice 
[this  is  his  chief  work])  : — Annotationes  in  libruni  Sa- 
jrimtim  Salomonis  (Antwerp,  1589,  4to): — Commeiitarii 
in  Proverhia  Salomonis  et  JLcdesiasHnnn,  ctp.  Sec  Si- 
monis,  Or  alio  in  funere  J ansenii ;  GnUin  ('lirisiiiiini  (vol. 
vi) ;  Sander,  De  illustrihus  Ganclis ;  (iciulnanlus,  ( 'hron- 
icon ;  Foppens,  Bibl.  Belgica ;  Mirsens,  JJe  liicrijttoribus 
Scvculi  xvi ;  Pope-Blount,  Censura  A  ut07-um  ;  Fabricius, 
Hist.  Bihlioth. — Hoefer,  Nouvelle  Biog.  Generale,  xxvi, 
344.     (J.  N.  P.) 

Jansen(ius)  Cornelius  (2),  a  celebrated  Dutch 
divine  and  founder  of  the  Jansknists,  born  at  Accoy, 
near  Leerdam,  in  Northern  Holland,  Oct.  28, 1585,  was  a 
nephew  of  the  above  Cornelius  Jansen,  tlie  Up.  of  Ghent. 
He  received  his  early  education  at  Utrecht,  and  in  1602 
entered  the  university  at  Louvain  as  a  student  of  phi- 
losophy and  theology.  While  at  this  liigh-school  he 
seems  to  have  formed  an  acquaintance  with  the  French- 
man, Jean  Baptiste  Duvergier  (q.  v.)  de  Hauranne,  gen- 
erally known  by  the  name  of  St.  Cyran.  "  Both  lie  (i.  e. 
Cyran)  and  Jansenius  were  there  brought  into  contact 
Avith  some  who  m  secret  cherished  the  doctrines  of  grace 
although  in  the  communion  of  liome,  and  thus  they  re- 
ceived many  principles  of  truth  utterly  opposed  to  those 
ordinarily  held  in  the  Church.  There  also  they  both 
saw  and  felt  the  evil  workings  of  the  Jesuits ;  they 
marked  the  inroads  which  that  system  was  making  on 
all  doctrinal  truth  and  practical  morality."  But  Jan- 
senius's  severe  industrj'  brought  on  sickness,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  quit  the  university,  and  for  a  time  the  two 
bosom-friends  were  separated.  Advised  to  seek  a  change 
of  air,  he  undertook  a  journey  through  France,  and  final- 
ly stopped  at  Paris  to  prosecute  his  studies  anew.  Again 
the  two  friends  met,  and  together  they  removed  to  Ba- 
yonne,  and  spent  another  series  of  years  in  earnest 
study  and  meditation,  particularly  on  the  writings  of  the 
Church  fathers,  of  whom  Augustine  became  their  spe- 
cial favorite.  So  interested  became  Jansenius  in  the 
writings  of  Augustine,  that  from  henceforth  he  deter- 
mined to  make  it  his  life-business  to  arrange  and  method- 
ize everything  in  the  productions  of  this  Church  father 
treating  on  the  subjects  of  the  grace  of  God,  the  condi- 
tion of  man  as  fallen,  free-will  and  human  impotence, 
original  sin,  election,  efficacious  grace,  faith,  and  other 
points  of  like  importance,  with  a  view  to  a  reformatory 
movement  in  the  Church  to  which  he  belonged,  by  com- 
bating the  increasing  Pelagianism  of  the  Jesuits.  In 
1617  the  two  friends  again  parted,  Jansenius  returning 
to  Louvain  to  obtain  the  doctorate  and  to  assume  the  du- 
ties of  an  extraordinary  professorship  in  the  university. 
In  a  controversy  which  ensued  between  this  high-school 
and  the  Jesuits  Jansenius  greatly  distinguished  himself, 
and  was  twice  sent  to  Spain  (1624  and  1625)  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  university,  Holland  being,  at  that  time,  de- 
pendent on  Spain.  In  1621,  Jansenius  and  Cyran,  who 
had  become  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  a  reform  with- 
in the  pale  of  the  Roman  Catholic  communion,  met  again 
at  Louvain  with  a  view  to  bringing  about  such  s 
change.  They  divided  the  work  among  themselves 
Jansenius  taldng  the  field  of  doctrine,  Duvergier  that  of 
organization  and  life.  At  the  same  time,  they  entered 
into  intimate  connections  with  distinguished  priests  in 
Ireland  and  with  some  of  the  leaders  <  if  t  he  ( 'ongregation 
of  the  Oratory  (q.v.).  The  Spanish  LKiuisition  seems 
to  have  had  wind  of  this  great  and  daring  undertaking 
of  the  two  noble  spirits,  and  when,  in  1630,  Jansenius  was 
nominated  for  the  regular  professorshij)  of  sacred  litera- 
ture at  Louvain,  a  great  effort  was  made  to  prevent  the 
appointment.  But  Jansenius  was  made  the  recipient  of 
this  honorable  distinction  in  spite  of  the  Jesuits  and  the 
"  Holy  Office."  He  further  secured  the  favor  of  the 
Spanish  court  by  his  opposition  to  France  and  its  alli- 
ances with  Protestant  powers,  to  which  course  he  seems 
to  have  been  mainly  incited  by  the  tardiness  of  Riche- 
lieu to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  Jansenius  and  Duver- 
gier in  the  intended  reformatory  movement.  He  se- 
verely attacked  the  pretensions  of  France,  ^vhich  at  this 


time,  by  her  altitude,  was  threatening  the  Spanish  prov- 
inces of  the  Netherlands,  in  a  work  entitled  J/(»-.<f  Gal- 
licus,  the  publication  of  which  occasioned  the  imjirison- 
ment  of  Duvergier,  who  was  known  to  have  been  in  con- 
stant epistolary  intercourse  with  Janseiuus,  while  to  the 
latter  it  secured  the  see  of  Ypres  (1636).  In  this  city 
he  died  of  the  plague  May  6,  1638,  just  as  he  bad  finish- 
ed his  AiK/itsiinus,  a  work  embodying  the  resiUt  of  22 
years'  study  of  the  writings  of  St.  Augustuie,  and  which, 
according  to  his  own  statement,  he  had  read,  pen  in 
hand,  at  least  tea  times,  and  the  portions  relating  to  sin 
and  grace  no  less  than  thirty  times,  determined  to  ex- 
hibit, expound,  and  illustrate,  not  his  own  views,  but  the 
exact  views  of  the  celebrated  Church  father  (compare 
Aitc/usiinus,  ii,  Prooem.  xxix,  65). 

Jansenius  was  a  learned  theologian,  but  a  plain,  retir- 
ing man,  who  spent  most  of  his  life  in  his  study,  and  was 
hardly  known  in  his  day  beyond  the  immediate  circle 
surrounding  him.  It  is  thought  likely  that  the  impulse 
communicated  bjji  Bains  (q.v.)  to  the  school  of  Louvain 
may  have  influenced  Jansenius  in  giving  this  direction 
to  his  studies,  as  Cornelius  Jansen,  the  bishop  of  Cihent, 
who  was  one  of  the  instructors  of  our  Jansen  at  Louvain, 
was  himself  a  pupil  of  Baius,  and  that  through  him  he 
had  imbibed  a  strong  dislike  to  the  lax  views  of  theolo- 
gy and  morality  advocated  by  the  Jesuits.  Jansenius 
took  the  ground,  in  opposing  the  Jesuits,  that  life  stands 
in  the  closest  relation  to  practical  doctrinal  precepts. 
He  thought  it  impossible  to  attain  true  spiritual  and 
Christian  life  without  the  fullest  faith  in  this  doctrine, 
which  alone  inculcates  true  humility.  On  the  ground 
that  pride  was  the  cause  of  the  fall,  he  sought  to  de- 
stroy all  feeling  of  individual  power,  giving  up  human 
free  agency  to  divine  grace,  and  declaring  human  natm-e 
to  be  thoroughly  corrupt,  and  unable  by  itself  to  do  any 
good.  While  he  believed  these  to  have  been  the  doc- 
trines of  Augustine  himself,  yet,  as  an  obedient  son 
of  the  Church  of  Rome,  which,  while  he  was  anxious  to 
purge  her  from  the  Pelagianism  of  the  Jesuits,  he  dearly 
loved,  he  in  his  will,  written  half  an  hour  before  his 
death,  said  of  his  yet  unpublished  Auf/usfiims,  '•!  feel 
that  it  would  be  difficult  to  make  any  changes  in  it ; 
yet,  should  the  Holy  See  require  such,  remember  that  I 
am  an  obedient  son,  and  willing  to  submit  to  the  Church 
in  which  I  have  lived  till  death."  He  willed  the  MS.  to 
Lame,  Fromond,  and  Calenus,  who  pubhshed  it  under 
the  title  A  uyustinus  .  .  .  seu  doctrina  sancti  A  ugustini  de 
humanw  naturce  sanctitale,  wgritudine,  medicina,  adversus 
rdfif/ianos  et  Massilienses  (Louvain,  1640,  folio). 

The  Augustinus  is  divided  into  three  parts.  In  the 
first  Jansenius  gives  a  historical  account  of  Pelagianism, 
which  heresy  exalted  the  power  of  free-agency,  and  de- 
nied the  original  depravity  of  human  nature,  and,  conse- 
quently, original  sin.  In  the  second  part  the  writer  sets 
forth  the  views  of  St.  Augustine  on  human  natme,  both 
in  its  state  of  primitive  purity  and  in  its  state  of  degra- 
dation after  the  fall.  In  the  third  part,  finally,  he  pre- 
sents the  ideas  of  St.  Augustine  touching  grace,  by  which 
Christ  redeems  us  from  our  fallen  state,  also  the  pre- 
destination of  men  and  angels.  The  fundamental  propo- 
sition of  the  work  is  that, "  since  the  fall  of  Adam,  free- 
agency  exists  no  longer  in  man,  pure  works  are  a  mere 
gratuitous  gift  of  Goil,  and  the  predestination  of  the  elect 
is  not  an  effect  of  his  prescience  of  our  works,  but  of  his 
free  volition."  This,  it  will  be  perceived,  is  a  close  re- 
production of  the  views  presented  by  Calvin  in  the  pre- 
ceding century.  Such  principles  were,  of  course,  in  di- 
rect opposition  with  those  advocated  in  Spain  and  Hol- 
land by  the  Jesuits  Molina  and  Lessius,  wiio  wished  to 
conciliate  the  doctrine  of  salvation  by  grace  with  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  human  free-agency.  Jansenius,  besides, 
had  personally  incurred  the  hatred  of  the  '•  Order  of  Je- 
sus" by  causing  the  Jesuits  to  be  excluded  as  professors 
from  the  University  of  Louvain ;  and,  though  the  work 
had  failed  to  excite  much  attention,  the  Jesuits  were 
determined  now  to  be  revenged  on  their  enemy.  The 
Augustinus  thus  became  the  occasion  of  a  theological 
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controversy  by  far  the  most  important  in  its  doctrinal. 
social,  and  even  political  results  which  has  agitated  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  since  the  great  Keformation  of 
the  16th  century.  The  wliole  weight  of  the  order  of 
the  Jesuits  having  been  brought  into  play  to  cause  the 
condemnation  of  the  work  at  Kome,  it  was  accordingly 
and  speedily  done  by  pope  Urban  VIII,  in  his  bull  In  ein- 
inenii,  March  6, 16^2.  "  So  decisive  a  point  would  not 
have  been  gained  by  the  Jesuits  had  tliey  not  succeeded 
in  directing  the  attention  of  the  papal  court  to  a  passage 
in  which  .Jausenius  brouglit  forward  a  statement  of  St. 
Augustine  as  authoritative,  although  the  same  point 
(without  reference,  of  course,  to  that  father)  had  been 
condemned  at  Rome.  This  was  an  inroad  on  papal  in- 
fallihiUty,  awl  this  caused  the  rejection  of  the  work."  But 
if  the  book  of  Jansenius  had  failed  to  excite  much  at- 
tention, the  issuing  of  a  bull  against  its  use,  and  all  tliis 
at  the  instigation  of  the  Jesuits,  provoked  no  little  in- 
terest. Especially  strong  was  the  opposition  against 
the  bull  in  Belgium  and  in  France,  an^l  many  were  the 
partisans  thus  secured  for  the  A  uf/ustimis,  a  number  of 
whom— perhaps  even  the  most — were  animated,  in  all 
likeliliood,  less  by  doctrinal  predilection  than  b\'  an  an- 
tipathy to  the  laxity  of  the  moral  teachings  of  the  Jes- 
uits, with  wliirh  the  opposition  to  the  Augustinus  was, 
of  course,  always  identilicd.  The  very  strongest  of  the 
partisans  of  the  .|  uguMlitus  were  the  recluses  of  Port- 
Royal  (q.  v.),  a  celebrated  association  of  scholars  and  di- 
vines, among  whom  figured  some  of  the  brightest  names 
in  the  Church  of  France  of  the  17th  century.  One  of 
these,  Antoine  Arnauld  (q.  v.),  in  1643  pubUshed  his  De 
la  frequente  Communion,  based  on  the  predestination 
doctrine  of  Augustine  and  Jansenius,  and  thereby  heap- 
ed more  live  coals  on  the  heads  of  the  now  already  much- 
distracted  Jesuits.  Even  the  Dominicans  in  different 
countries  divided  in  opinion,  those  of  Spain  and  Italy 
enlisting  on  tlie  side  of  the  Jansenisfs  (as  the  advocates 
of  the  A  ufjustinus  came  by  this  time  to  be  called),  those 
of  France  siding  with  the  Jesuits.  Even  the  Sorbonne, 
of  whom  Arnauld  was  a  member,  was  divided ;  and, 
after  an  earnest  strife  between  the  contending  parties 
had  waged  in  France  for  some  time,  both  decided  in  1051 
to  carry  it  to  Rome,  and  plead  their  cause  before  the  in- 
fallible (I)  judge.  In  lfi-10.  Cornet  Syndic,  of  the  theo- 
logical faculty  at  Pans,  at  the  instigations  of  the  Jesu- 
its, had  drawn  up,  in  connection  with  some  of  theni,  five 
propositions,  and  had  submitted  them  to  the  Sorbonne 
as  forming  tlie  substance  of  Jansenius's  work.  These 
tlie  .Jesuits  now  presented  at  Rome,  satisfied  that  if  they 
could  only  once  obtain  the  condemnation  of  these  as 
licrotiial,  the  fall  of  Jansenism  was  of  course  secured. 
On  ^lay  .HI,  1653,  the  Jesuits  finally  secured  their  end, 
and  Iinidcent  X,  in  his  bull  Cum  occasione,  at  the  insti- 
gation of  his  cardinal  Cliigi,  condemned  the  five  propo- 
sitions, whicli  had  been  "  mostly  couched  in  somewhat 
ambiguous  language,  so  as  to  admit  of  verj-  different 
explanaiions,"  the  object  of  the  Jesuits  being  "to  pro- 
cure their  condemnation  in  any  sense  or  in  any  form." 
They  are  as  follows:  (1.)  That  there  are  divine  com- 
mands which  virtuous  and  pious  persons,  though  they 
wouhl  gladly  perform  the  same,  cannot  possibly  obey, 
because  (iod  lias  not  given  them  that  measure  of  grace 
which  is  absolutely  necessary  to  enable  them  to  render 
such  obedience.  (2.)  That  no  one  in  tliis  depraved  state 
of  nature  can  resist  the  infiuence  of  divine  grace  when  it 
operates  on  the  heart.  (3.)  That,  in  order  to  make  the 
actions  of  men  meritorious,  it  is  not  necessary  that  they 
be  free  from  7teressitt/,  but  only  from  restraint,  (i.) 
That  the  semi-Pelagiaus  greatly  err  when  they  affirm 
that  tlie  will  of  man  has  power  to  receive  or  to  resist  the 
infiuence  of  prevenient  grace.  (5.)  That  they  are  semi- 
Pelagians  who  assert  that  Jesus  Christ,  by  his  passion 
and  death,  made  an  atonement  for  the  siiis  of  all  men. 
The  pope  pronounced  the  first  and  the  last  proposition 
prcsuraptuons,  impious,  and  blasphemous,  but  the  other 
tliree  simply  heretical.  The  friends  and  adherents  of 
Jansenius  admitted  tlie  propriety  and  justice  of  con- 
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demning  these  propositions,  but  maintained  that  they 
were  not  found  in  the  work  of  Jansenius. 

France  was  at  this  time  at  enmity  with  Rome,  and 
cardinal  Mazarin,  though  but  little  interested  in  these 
theological  questions,  believed  this  a  favorable  opportu- 
nity to  re-establish  amicable  relations  with  Rome,  of- 
fendetl  with  him  on  account  of  his  arrest  of  cardinal 
Retz  (q.  v.).  He  held  an  assembly  at  the  Louvre, 
March  26, 1654,  in  which  thirty-eight  bishops  took  part, 
and  which  declared  that  the  pope's  decision  should  be 
considered  as  applying  positively  to  Jansenius's  doc- 
trine, and  that  all  who  held  in  any  way  the  five  con- 
demned propositions  should  be  dealt  with  as  heretics. 
This  decision  was  communicated  to  the  heads  of  all  the 
dioceses  throughout  France,  and  approved  by  the  poj^e 
September  29.  In  January,  1656,  the  Sorbonne  also 
took  direct  action  against  the  Janscnists  by  condemn- 
ing two  letters  of  Arnauld,  in  which  the  latter  declared 
that  he  could  not  find  the  five  condemned  propositions 
in  Jansenius's  writings.  He  also  hit  upon  an  expedient 
which  not  only  rendered  the  bull  for  a  time  harmless, 
but  which  initiated  a  new  movement  against  the  doc- 
trine of  papal  infallibility.  "  True,"  he  said,  "  the  see 
of  Rome  has  authority  to  decide  with  respect  to  doc- 
trine, and  every  good  Catholic  must  submit  to  its  de- 
cree ;  but  the  Holy  See  may  misapprehend  fact  (as  in 
the  papal  condemnation  of  Galileo's  theory  of  planetary 
movement),  whether  a  book  contains  certain  statements 
or  no :  the  meaning  also  of  a  writer  may  be  misunder- 
stood. Let  the  five  propositions  be  heretical,  yet,  with 
the  exception  of  the  first,  they  are  to  be  foimd  neither 
in  letter  nor  in  spirit  in  the  writings  of  Jansen."  Thus 
arose  the  celebrated  distinction  of  de  facto  and  de  jure. 
The  Sorbonne  now  demanded  of  Arnauld  that  he  should 
discontinue  his  opposition  and  submit  to  her  decisions. 
He,  and  sixty  others  with  him,  still  refusing  to  submit, 
they  were  expelled  from  the  theological  faculty.  A 
general  assembly  of  the  clergy  was  also  convened  in 
September  of  this  year,  and  the  follo^\ing  formula  v,as 
adopted  on  the  motion  of  De  Marca,  archbisliop  of  Tou- 
louse :  "  I  condemn  with  heart  and  lips  the  doctrine  of 
the  five  propositions  of  Cornelius  Jansenius,  contained 
in  his  book  entitled  A  ugustinus,  and  which  the  pope  and 
bishops  have  condemned,  said  doctrine  not  being  that 
of  St.  Augustine,  whom  Jansenius  has  explained  wrong- 
ly, against  the  real  meaning  of  that  holy  doctor."  A 
bull  of  Alexander  YII,  October  16,  indorsed  the  deci- 
sions of  the  assembly,  and  aflirmed  that  the  condemned 
projiositions  were  a  part  of  the  doctrines  of  Jansenius. 
The  signing  of  the  above  formula,  which  was  required 
of  all  French  priests  and  members  of  religious  orders, 
was  everywhere  opposed.  Louis  XIY,  confounding  the 
Jansenists  Avith  the  Fronde,  gave  the  Church  the  help 
of  the  civil  authorities.  But  the  members  of  Port-Royal 
continued  in  their  opposition,  thinking  it  perjury  for 
them  to  sign  it.  Another  royal  edict  of  April  29,  1664, 
was  now  issued,  which  was  more  moderate  in  its  de- 
mands. It  merely  required  the  signing  as  a  matter  of 
form,  but  at  the  same  time  threatened  such  as  refused 
with  seizure  of  their  income,  and  even  with  excommuni- 
cation. The  opposition  still  continuing,  headed  by  Port- 
Royal,  persecution  now  commenced  in  earnest.  The 
dungeons  of  the  Bastile  were  crowded  with  those  who 
refused  to  violate  their  consciences  by  subscribing  a  for- 
mula which  they  did  not  believe  to  set  forth  their  views. 
The  very  passages  of  the  fortress  were  occuiiied  hy  pris- 
oners. Among  those  who  were  thus  treated  was  Le- 
maitre  de  Sacy,  spiritual  director  of  the  nuns  of  Port- 
Royal,  who,  accused  of  inciting  them  to  resist,  was  im- 
prisoned in  the  Bastile  in  1066.  As  for  Duvergier  de 
Hauranne,  he  had  already  been  sent  to  Yincennes  thirty 
years  before. 

The  government  and  the  Jesuits,  determined  to  sup- 
press the  rebellious  spirit  of  Port-Royal  (q.  v.),  now  used 
every  effort  that  could  be  devised  to  gain  their  end. 
Two  months  had  elapsed  since  the  expulsion  of  Amauld 
from  tlie  Sorbonne,  when  the  civil  authorities  ordered 
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that  every  novice  and  scholar  should  be  removed  from 
Port-Royal.  This  sharpened  the  pen  of  Pascal,  and  forth 
came  the  eighteen  famous  Provincial  Letters  {Lettres  a 
un provincial).  "  In  these  remarkable  letters  the  author 
showed  with  extraordinarj'  force  how  narrow  tlie  ques- 
tion really  was — whether  five  propositions  arc  in  the 
Augustinus  or  not,  when  no  one  had  there  j)ointed  them 
out;  he  showed  by  what  unworthy  con]|iromises  the 
condemnation  of  Dr.  Arnauld  had  been  oljtaincd ;  and, 
besides  touching  on  doctrinal  points  which  were  in- 
volved, he  firmly  and  manfiUly  attacked  the  shameless 
casuistry  of  the  Jesuits.  These  letters  had  a  wonderful 
efficiency,  for  their  power  was  felt  even  by  those  who 
had  no  apprehension  of  the  present  subject  of  controver- 
sy." Voltaire  has  said  that  in  wit  the  earlier  of  them 
were  not  excelled  by  the  comedies  of  Bloliere,  wliile  tlie 
latter  rivalled  the  productions  of  Bossuet  in  clo(iuence ; 
in  fact,  that  they  constituted  an  epoch  in  French  Utera- 
ture.  Says  Hallam  {Introd.  Literature  of  Europe,  Har- 
per's edition,  ii,  335)  :  "  These  letters  did  more  to  ruin 
the  name  of  Jesuit  than  all  the  controversies  of  Protes- 
tantism, or  all  the  fulminations  of  the  I'arliament  of 
Paris."  "AH  Europe,"  says  JMacaulay  {Ilistonj  of  Emj- 
land,  ii,  46),  "read,  admired,  and  laughed."  But  not 
only  the  Jesuits  felt  this  heavy  blow ;  even  the  incum- 
bent of  St.  Peter's  chair  staggered  and  reeled  under  the 
sudden  attack,  and,  as  a  set-off  for  it,  cardinal  Chigi, 
now  Alexander  VII,  not  only  confirmed  the  position  of 
his  predecessor,  and  again  declared  that  the  five  propo- 
sitions were  contained  de  facto  in  A  iir/ustinus,  hut,  imi- 
tating the  French  authorities,  accompanied  it  by  the 
requisition  that  every  one  holding  a  spiritual  office  in 
the  Church  of  Rome  should  abjiae  these  errors  by  sub- 
scribing a  formula  prescribed  for  that  purjiose.  This 
injudicious  and  oppressive  act  subjected  the  Jansenists 
to  still  severer  persecutions,  and  continued  the  heated 
controversy^,  in  which  the  ablest  pens  on  both  sides  were 
enlisted.  A  great  point  was  made  by  the  Jesuits  of  the 
infallibility  question.  See  Infallibility.  But,  as  the 
cohtroversy  continued,  it  took  a  wider  range,  and  came 
to  embrace  such  topics  as  the  rights  of  the  bishops  as 
contradistinguished  from  those  of  the  pope ;  the  Jesuit- 
ical views  of  theology  and  morality,  so  ably  censured 
by  Pascal,  as  we  have  already  seen ;  the  vast  and  alarm- 
ing power  of  the  Jesuits,  and  even  many  usages  of  the 
Church  of  Rome.  The  opposition,  which  thus  far  had 
seemed  to  come  mainly  from  Port-Royal  recluses,  was 
found  to  have  spread  even  among  high  dignitaries  of 
the  Church  :  four  bishops  refused  to  sign  the  formulary 
which  Rome  dictated,  and  many  others  of  this  high  po- 
sition in  France  took  the  ground  of  "  respectful  silence." 
In  16G8  king  Lotus  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  sanction 
of  Rome  for  a  compromise,  substantially  on  the  basis  of 
Arnauld's  distinction  of  de  facto  and  dejure,  and  of  7-e- 
spcctful  silence. 

".Tansenistic  jirinciples  now  became  far  more  wide- 
ly diffused.  The  authorities  of  the  Chiu-ch  of  Rome 
thought  a  Janseiiist  was  not  necessarily  a  heretic ;  the 
schools  of  Port-Royal  flourished  even  more  than  before 
the  persecution  and  imprisonment ;"  the  learned  Tille- 
mont  became  one  of  her  recluses,  and  Racine  one  of  her 
students.  The  incumbents  of  the  papal  chair  even  be- 
came the  friends  of  Port-Royal,  and  obtained  no  little 
aid  from  it  in  their  opposition  to  the  Jesuits,  which  In- 
nocent XI  more  especially  manifested.  This,  of  course, 
exasperated  the  Jesuits  more  than  ever,  and  the  great 
friend  and  protector  of  Jansenism  at  court,  the  duch- 
ess of  Longueville,  having  died,  they  succeeded  in  gain- 
ing over  Louis  XIV,  who,  it  is  said,  "abhorring  Jansen- 
ism quite  as  much  as  he  abhorred  Protestantism,  and 
very  much  more  than  he  abhorred  atheism,"  had  ab- 
stained from  open  violence  only  at  the  instance  of  the 
duchess  of  Longueville.  An  edict  was  issued  forbid- 
ding the  admission  of  new  members  to  Port-Royal,  and 
the  recluses  were  ordered  to  "  quit  the  valley  of  Port- 
Royal  at  once  and  forever ;"  while  Dr.  Arnauld,  the 
principal  support  of  Jansenism,  was  obliged  to  tiee  from 


France,  and  to  seek  a  refuge  in  the  Low  Countries,  where 
he  died  in  1694.  Another  and  last  personal  disciple  of 
Cyran  died  in  1695.  In  the  same  and  the  following  year 
passed  away  also  the  other  great  supports  of  Jansenism, 
and  it  was  already  whispered  among  the  Jesuits  and  at 
the  French  court  that  the  heretical  movement  had  been 
successfully  eradicated,  when  suddenly  the  crijiplcd  Jan- 
senism received  a  fresh  start.  A  priest  of  the  ( Jratory 
of  Paris,  P.  Quesnel,  a  man  of  learning,  zeal,  and  spirit- 
uality of  mind,  had  i)ublished  the  New  Testament  witli 
annotations  wliicli  were  of  a  practical  and  edifying  char- 
acter, but  strongly  tinged  with  Jansenistic  doctrines. 
It  had  been  published  in  successive  portions  from  1671 
to  1687,  It  had  met  at  first  with  a  most  favorable  re- 
ception. The  Sorbonnehad  approved  it;  pope  Clement 
XI  had  commended  it ;  Franc^ois  Harle,  archbishop  of 
Paris,  an  avowed  enemy  of  the  Jansenists,  had  cx])ress- 
ed  his  approbation  of  it;  Louis  Antoine  de  Noailles, 
bishop  of  Chalons,  subsequently  archbishop  of  Paris, 
and  finally  a  cardinal,  who  was  then  a  zealous  advocate 
of  the  Jansenistic  doctrines,  had  even  taken  the  work 
under  his  special  protection,  and  enjoined  its  perusal 
in  his  diocese.  It  had  been  and  still  was  eagerly  read, 
and  had  alreadj'  passed  through  many  editions.  An- 
other edition  had  just  (1702)  become  necessary,  which 
was  published  under  the  title  of  Le  nouveau  Testament 
en  Francois,  avec  des  reflexions  morales  sur  chuqiie  ver- 
se, pour  en  rendre  la  lecture  plus  utile,  et  la  meditation 
plus  aisee.  The  author  had  never  signed  the  five  prop- 
ositions, and  his  confessor  now  put  the  question  to  the 
Sorbonne  "whether  he  might  admit  to  communion  a 
spiritual  person  who  had  done  no  more  than  maintain 
the  'reverential  silence,'  as  some  of  the  bishops  had 
done,"  and  the  reply  from  the  Sorbonne  came  that,  with 
regard  to  points  of  fact,  respectful  obedience  was  suffi- 
cient obedience.  But  hardly  had  the  cos  de  conscience, 
as  it  is  technically  termed,  become  known  at  Rome, 
when  poiie  Clement  XI  condemned  it  in  the  most  severe 
terms  (Feb.  12,  1703),  and  complained  to  the  king  of 
those  who  so  thoughtlessly  stirred  up  the  old  controver- 
sy. Finally,  the  bull  Vineam  Domini  (July  15,  1705) 
confirmed  and  renewed  all  preceding  condemnations  of 
the  five  propositions.  Tliis  bull  was  accepted  by  the 
assembly  of  the  clergy,  and  registered  in  Parliament. 
But  with  it  the  Jesuits  were  by  no  means  (piieted. 
They  desired  complete  victory.  Another  edition  of 
Quesnel's  Reflexions  morales  having  become  necessary, 
and  it  being  the  production  of  a  decided  Jansenist,  pop- 
ularizing the  Port-Royalists,  who  made  it  one  of  their 
duties  to  distribute  it  freely  among  the  people,  they  de- 
termined that  it  also  should  be  suppressed.  They  per- 
sisted in  their  efforts  to  secure  the  condemnation  of  the 
work  by  the  papal  see  until  at  last  success  crowned  their 
undertakuig.  In  1708  Clement  XI  pronounced  against 
it,  and  in  1712  it  was  prohibited  by  a  papal  edict  as  "a 
text-book  of  undisguised  Jansenism."  By  this  time  the 
king  of  France  (Louis  XIV)  and  the  Jesuits  were  in 
league  together,  and  we  need  not  wonder  that  the  Jan- 
senists, as  opponents  of  the  Jesuits,  were  severely  dealt 
with.  Indeed,  it  is  asserted  that  this  bull,  as  well  as 
many  others  that  were  issued  about  ttiis  time  in  Rome, 
and  aiming  at  the  French  Church,  were  one  and  all  dic- 
tated in  Paris.  Says  Tregelles  (Jansenists,  p.  38),  "The 
king  and  the  Jesuits  procured  whatever  buUs  they  Avant- 
ed  from  the  pope,  and  when  they  did  not  sutHciently 
set  forth  the  Jansenist  heresy,  they  were  returned  from 
Paris  to  Rome  with  corrections  and  alterations,  to  which 
the  pope  acceded."  No  wonder,  then,  that  the  bull  of 
1712  was  in  1713  followed  by  another  still  severer,  fa- 
mous as  the  bull  Unif/enitus,  by  which  were  condemned 
all  of  the  writings  of  (Juesnel,  and  all  that  had  ever  been 
or  might  ever  be  written  in  their  defence.  It  also  sin- 
gled out  101  iiropositions  from  the  works  of  Quesnel 
"  as  false,  captious,  evil  sounding,  offensive  to  pious  (!) 
ears,  scandalous,  pernicious,  rash,  and  injurious  to  the 
Church  and  its  customs ;  contumelious,  not  against  the 
Church  merely,  but  also  against  the  secular  authorities; 
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secUtious,  impious,  blasphemous,  suspected  of  heresy, 
and  also  savoring  of  heresy  itself;  also  favoring  here- 
tics; heresies,  and  schism,  erroneous,  nearly  allied  to 
heres}^  often  condemned;  and,  furthermore,  also  heret- 
ical; and  sundry  heresies,  especially  those  contained  in 
the  well-known  propositions  of  Jansenius,  and  that,  too, 
in  the  sense  in  which  those  were  condemned."  The 
bull  did  not  specify  which  of  the  propositi&ns  belonged 
severally  to  each  of  these  heads  of  condemnation.  "  This 
was  the  triumph  of  doctrinal  Jesuitism :  Le  Tellier,  the 
king's  Jesuit  confessor,  arranged  the  terms  of  the  bull. 
It  seemed  as  if  every  feeling  of  piety  towards  God,  and 
every  api)rehension  of  his  grace,  was  to  be  extinguished 
throughout  the  Papal  Church— as  if  all  who  adhered  at 
all  to  niany  doctrines  that  had  been  regarded  as  ortho- 
dox were  "to  have  their  feelings  and  their  consciences 
outraged."  But  the  Gallican  clergy  was  by  no  means 
agreed  as  to  the  acceptance  of  the  bull,  although  the 
Jesuits  earnestly  pressed  it.  Some  were  in  favor  of  its 
unconditional  acceptance,  others  desired  to  make  a  qual- 
ifying declaration,  and  still  others  wished  the  qualifica- 
tion to  be  made  by  the  pope  himself.  After  much  dis- 
putation, the  king  himself  decided  the  matter  by  making 
submission  to  the  bull  binding  in  Church  and  State. 
From  three  to  four  thousand  volumes,  including  pam- 
phlets, relating  to  the  controversy  whicli  this  famous 
bidl  provoked,  are  found  in  the  great  Parisian  library. 

The  death  of  Louis  XIV  left  the  fate  of  Jansenism 
still  unsettled,  while  it  also  caused  a  relaxation  of  the 
repressive  measures.  The  regent,  duke  of  Orleans,  was 
urged  to  refer  the  whole  controversy  to  a  national  coun- 
cil, and  the  leaders  of  the  Jansenist  party  appealed  to  a 
general  council.  The  Jansenist  party  thus  formed,  which 
numbered  four  bishops  and  many  inferior  ecclesiastics, 
were  called,  from  this  circumstance,  the  Appelhmts  (q. 
v.).  The  firmness  of  the  pope,  and  a  change  in  the  pol- 
icy of  the  regent,  brought  the  Appellants  into  disfavor. 
Even  the  Parliament  of  Paris  was  forced  to  submit,  and 
registered  the  papd  bull  in  a  lit  de  justice  (June  4, 
1720),  although  with  a  reservation  in  favor  of  the  liber- 
ties of  the  Gallican  Church.  The  Appellants  for  the 
most  part  submitted,  the  recusants  being  visited  with 
severe  penalties ;  and,  on  the  accession  of  the  new  king, 
Louis  XV,  the  unconditional  acceptance  of  the  bull  was 
at  length  formally  accomplished,  so  far  as  the  general 
public  were  concerned.  From  this  time  forward  the 
Jansenists  were  rigorously  repressed,  and  their  great 
stroiigliiild,  Port-Royal,  having  been  already,  in  1709- 
11.  destroyed  by  connivances  of  the  king  and  the  Jesuits, 
a  large  numljcr  emigrated  to  the  Netherlands,  where  they 
formed  a  community,  with  Utrecht  as  a  centre.  (See 
below,  Jansenists  in  Holland.) 

"During  the  I8th  century  Jansenism  degenerated  in 
France.  In  17"27  Franijois  de  Paris  died,  and  was  buried 
in  the  cemetery  of  St.  jMedard,  in  Paris.  He  was  of  an 
honorable  family,  and  had  early  shown  a  religious  turn 
of  mind.  His  patrimony  he  bestowed  upon  the  poor, 
and  earned  his  livelihood  by  weaving  liose.  In  17-20,  at 
the  age  of  thirty,  he  was  made  deacon  of  St.  jMedard. 
Cardinal  de  Noailles  would  gladly  have  invested  him 
with  a  higher  office,  but  he  declined.  In  1722  he  re- 
signed his  deaconship,  and  retired  to  a  wilderness.  He 
sotm  retunieil  to  Paris,  where  he  lived  in  seclusion  and 
poverty,  denying  himself  the  ordinary  comforts  of  life, 
and  shortening  his  days  by  self-inflicted  torments.  A 
magnificent  monument  was  erected  to  his  memory  by 
his  brotlier,  a  member  of  the  French  Parliament,  who 
subsecpiently  renounced  his  worldly  position  and  prop- 
erty, and  lived  a  life  of  seclusion  and  asceticism.  To 
the  grave  of  Francis  de  Paris  multitudes  flocked.  There, 
in  various  ways,  they  testified  their  sujierstitious  regard 
and  veneration,  and  there  marvellous  cures  were  claimed 
to  be  wrought  and  miracles  said  to  be  jjcrformed.  Strong 
religious  emotions  were  manifested,  and  some  were  seized 
witli  convulsions.  Some  were  favored  with  the  siiirit 
of  iirophecy,  and  predicted  the  overthrow  of  Church 
and  State.     Such  predictions  were  heard  until  ^\  ithin  a 


short  time  previous  to,  and  even  during  the  revolution 
of  1789.  As  late  as  18-10  midtitudes  of  religious  pilgrims 
still  resorted  to  the  spot,  on  the  anni^-ersary  of  his  death, 
and  crowned  with  garlands  the  grave  of  De  Paris.  The 
superstition  and  fanaticism  which  prevailed  at  his  grave 
soon  after  his  death  were  not  wholly  confined  to  the 
common  people,  but  were  shared  by  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  men  of  learning  and  rank.  Those  of  the  latter 
class  who  made  themselves  most  conspicuous  were  Hie- 
ronymus  N.  de  Paris,  the  parliamentary  member  just  al- 
luded to  ;  C.  Folard,  widely  and  favorably  known  by  his 
observations  on  the  history  of  Polybius ;  and  Louis  Ba- 
silius  Carre  de  Montgerou,  a  member  of  Parliament,  who 
experienced  a  wonderful  conversion  at  the  grave  of  this 
venerated  saint,  and  who  subsequently  nan-ated  the  mar- 
vellous phenomena  there  witnessed,  and  vindicated  their 
supernatural  and  divine  character.  These  superstitious 
and  fanatical  excesses,  combined  with  the  austerities 
and  even  inhuman  mortifications  practiced  by  many  of 
the  more  zealous  Jansenists,  tended  to  prejudice  the 
more  enlightened  against  their  cause,  and  greatly  weak- 
ened its  moral  power.  Petitpied,  Asveld,  Kollin,  and 
others,  attempted  in  vain  to  stem  the  tide  of  superstition 
and  fanaticism.  These  excesses  ruined  the  cause  of  the 
Jansenists — at  least  in  France,  or,  in  the  words  of  A'ol- 
taire, '  the  grave  of  St.  Francis  of  Paris  became  the  grave 
of  Jansenism,'  for  thenceforth  the  whole  ecclesiastical 
authority  lost  its  importance"  (Hurst's  Hagenhuch,  ii, 
420).  Yet  men  were  slow  to  give  it  up  :  they  clung  to 
it  even  in  its  death-hours.  Such  as  were  desirous  of  a 
reformation  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  Church  secretly  oi 
openly  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Jansenists.  Those 
who  desired  to  see  the  arrogance  of  the  pope  checked 
and  his  power  restrained  favored  the  Jansenistic  cause. 
All  who  were  opposed  to  the  Jesuits  were  regarded  as 
Jansenists.  Enlightened  men  everj'where  sympathized 
with  the  Jansenists  in  their  efforts  to  restrict  papal  en- 
croachments and  the  demoralizing  influence  of  Jesuit- 
ism ;  and,  when  its  sun  went  down  in  France,  the  friends 
of  reform  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  turned  towards 
Holland,  and  hoped  that  from  it  would  go  out  a  great 
power  for  good.  The  most  distinguished  theologians 
of  Italy,  such  as  Zola,  Tamburini,  and  others,  held  a  reg- 
ular epistolary  correspondence  with  the  Jansenists  at 
Utrecht.     (See  below.) 

Had  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  been  susceptible  of 
a  thorough  reformation,  it  is  reasonable  to  think  that  it 
would  have  been  effected  by  the  enlightened,  zealous, 
self-sacrificing,  and  persevering  efforts  of  the  Jansenists. 
They  were  true  sons  of  the  Church — they  sincerely  de- 
sired its  inward  and  outward  prosperity — they  cherish- 
ed an  almost  servile  devotion  to  it.  Though  their  sys- 
tem of  faith  and  morals  was  essentially  Augustinian, 
and  thus  in  substantial  agreement  with  that  of  the  Re- 
formers, yet  they  had  no  sympathy  ^vith  the  Eefonners, 
and  their  minds  were  filled  with  prejudice  against  them. 
But  they  made  common  cause  with  these  in  their  appre- 
ciation of  the  New-Testament  Scriptiues,  in  their  efforts 
to  promote  their  use  among  the  people,  and  in  their  in- 
cidcation  of  holiness  of  heart  and  life.  To  their  praise 
it  should  be  mentioned  that  a  Bible  Society  was  estab- 
lished by  the  Jansenists  of  France  as  early  as  172G,  which 
flourished  for  thirty  years.  Though  the  Jansenistic 
movement  was  unsuccessful  in  reforming  the  Romish 
Church,  yet  it  tlid  good  service  to  the  cause  of  Christ 
by  counteracting  the  prevalent  spirit  of  corruption,  and 
by  promoting  a  spirit  of  sincere  piety.  The  piety  which 
it  fostered  was  never,  it  is  true,  as  enlightened  as  that 
which  prevailed  in  the  Protestant  Church :  the  piety 
of  even  its  most  enlightened  advocates  was  not  wholly 
free  from  certain  admixtures  of  superstition,  fanaticism, 
mysticism,  and  asceticism.  We  add,  in  conclusion,  that 
Gallicanism,  as  revived  and  formulated  in  the  four  fa- 
mous propositions  adopted  by  the  Council  of  French 
Clergy  in  1G82,  was  also  under  great  obligations  to  the 
Jansenists. 

Jansenists  in  Holland. — Although  the  fanatical  ex- 
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cesses  to  which  Jansenism  had  gone  in  France  for  a 
time  darkened  its  prospects  of  ultimate  success,  it  must 
be  conceded,  even  by  Koman  Catholics  of  the  most  ul- 
tramontane class,  that  Janseuists  in  the  18th  and  IDth 
centuries  "preserved  a  close  association  with  greater 
purity  of  morals  and  a  deeper  faith"  than  their  oppo- 
nents the  Jesuits,  who  for  the  last  200  years  have  ap- 
peared in  behalf  of  the  infallibility  of  the  pope  only  to 
strengthen  and  to  preserve  their  own  existence  as  an 
order.  It  was  this  characteristic  feature  of  the  Jan- 
seuists that  "everywhere  smoothed  the  way  for  them." 
When  persecution  had  driven  them  from  France,  "we 
find  traces  of  them  in  Vienna  and  in  Brussels,  in  Spain 
and  in  Portugal,  and  in  every  part  of  Italy"  (Ranke, 
Jlist. Papac;/,London,  1851,  ii,  293).  Everywhere  they 
now  disseminated  their  doctrines,  but  it  is  especially 
in  Protestant  Holland  that  the  sect  has  been  most  suc- 
cessful, and  has  maintained  itself  to  our  own  day.  In 
the  days  of  Philip  II  of  Spain,  Utrecht  had  been  raised 
to  the  dignity  of  an  archiepiscopal  see  (A.D.  1557). 
The  other  United  Provinces,  on  throwing  off  the  Span- 
ish shackles,  became  Calvinists,  but  Utrecht  and  Haar- 
lem continued  faithful  to  the  Roman  hierarchy.  To 
this  part  of  a  country,  where  the  evangelical  life  had 
taught  even  the  Roman  Catholic  commiuiist  a  spirit  of 
toleration,  the  Janseuists  directed  their  stejjs,  and  it  is 
here  alone  that  they  still  appear  as  a  definite,  tangil)le 
body.  Their  organization  in  Holland  dates  jiartly  from 
the  forced  emigration  of  the  French  Janseuists  under 
king  Louis  XIV,  and  partly  from  the  controversy  about 
Quesnel  at  the  opening  of  the  last  century ;  but  their 
success  as  an  independent  sect  (if  we  may  thus  style 
adlicrents  of  the  Roman  Catholic  communion,  but  de- 
fenders of  the  evangelical  doctrine)  dates  from  the  day 
when  the  vicar  apostolic,  Peter  Codde,  an  intimate  friend 
of  Arnaald,  was  suspended  by  Clement  XI  in  1702  from 
his  position  on  account  of  his  firm  adherence  to  Jan- 
senistie  principles,  was  allured  to  Rome,  treacherously 
detained  there  for  three  years  in  defiance  of  all  canon-' 
ical  regulations,  and  a  certain  Theodore  de  Cock,  a 
friend  of  the  Jesuits  (so  a  Jesuit  sometimes  designates 
himself),  appointed  in  his  stead.  The  chapter  of 
Utrecht,  thus  deprived  of  the  man  of  their  choice,  re- 
fused to  acknowledge  the  new  vicar  named  in  Codde's 
place,  and  angrily  joined  themselves  to  the  Appellant 
party  in  France,  many  of  whom  had  come  thither.  The 
government  of  Holland  also  interfered  in  1703,  suspend- 
ed the  oiieration  of  the  papal  bull,  and  deprived  De  Cock 
of  the  archbishopric.  Codde,  on  his  return,  did  all  that 
he  could  to  repair  the  injuries  sustained  by  the  Janseu- 
ists during  the  incumbency  of  De  Cock,  who  had  made 
many  changes,  had  deprived  many  priests,  some  even 
of  thirty  years'  standing,  of  their  livings,  and  had  ap- 
pointed his  Jesidtical  friends  instead.  At  length,  in 
1723,  they  elected  .an  archbishop,  Cornelius  Steenhoven, 
for  whom  the  form  of  episcopal  consecration  was  obtain- 
ed from  the  French  bishop  Vorlet  (titular  of  liabylon), 
who  had  been  suspended  for  .Jansenistic  opinions.  A 
later  .Jansenist  archbishop  of  Utrecht,  Meindarts,  estab- 
lished in  1742  Haarlem  and  in  1758  Deventer  as  his  suf- 
fragan sees;  and  in  17G3  a  synod  was  held,  which  sent 
its  acts  to  Rome,  in  recognition  of  the  primacy  of  that 
see,  which  the  Church  of  Utrecht  professes  to  acknowl- 
edge. Since  that  time  the  formal  succession  has  been 
maintained,  each  bishop,  on  being  appointed,  notifying 
the  pope  of  his  election,  and  craving  confirmation.  The 
popes,  however,  have  uniformly  rejected  all  advances, 
except  on  the  condition  of  the  acceptance  of  the  bull 
Uiw/cnitus.  But  the  Janseuists  have  steadfastly  re- 
fused to  comply  with  this  demand,  and  have  even  refused 
to  be  bought  over  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  as  was  at- 
tempted in  1823.  The  recent  act  of  the  Roman  see  in 
defining  as  of  catholic  faith  the  dogma  of  the  immacu- 
late conception  of  the  blessed  Virgin  Marj'  has  been  the 
occasion  of  a  new  protest.  Their  language  is  firm  and 
explicit :  "  We  owe  it  to  ourselves,  to  the  Catholic  faith," 
say  they,  "and  to  the  defence  of  the  truth,  to  njed 


boldlij  the  new  and  false  dogma  of  the  immaculate  concep- 
tion.  We  should  therefore  fail  in  our  duty  if  we  kept 
silence  any  longer.  .  .  .  Our  Church  (the  Jansenist  sect) 
has  often  appealed  to  an  oecumenical  council  to  be  law- 
fidly  appointed.  We  renew  this  appeal.  .  .  .  We  make 
our  ajipeal  at  this  time  and  place  because  of  the  viola- 
tion done  to  the  faith,  and  the  injury  whicli  the  bish- 
ops have  suffered,  since  they  were  not  consulted  when 
the  doctrine  of  the  immaculate  conception  of  the  blessed 
Virgin  Mary,  mother  of  our  Saviour,  was  set  up  as  of 
divine  authority.  May  the  Father  of  lights  enlighten 
us,  and  work  his  will  in  us.  We  sign  ourselves,  with 
veneration,  very  holy  father,  the  humble  servants  of 
your  holiness."  Then  follow  the  signatiu-es  of  the  me- 
tropolitan arclibisho])  and  the  two  bishops.  This  letter, 
tlated  Sept.  0, 185G,  is  accompanied  by  a  pastoral  exhor- 
tation addressed  to  the  faithful.  The  Romish  court 
replied  by  a  formal  anathema  dated  Dec.  4,  of  which 
the  following  is  an  extract :  "  The  sacred  congregation 
of  the  most  eminent  and  most  reverend  cardinals  of  the 
holy  Romish  Church,  inquisitors  general  throughout 
the  Christian  republic  against  heretical  perversity,  hav- 
ing heard  the  report  of  the  committee  acting  in  the 
name  of  our  holy  father,  pope  Pius  IX,  do  now  condemn 
the  views  published  by  the  three  false,  schismatkxil  bish- 
ops of  the  province  of  Utrecht.  .  .  .  The  sacred  congre- 
gation forbid  all  persons,  of  every  state  and  condition, 
in  any  way,  and  under  any  pretext,  to  print  the  said 
document  containing  these  views,  to  keep  it  in  their 
house,  or  read  it ;  every  one  must  instantly  give  it  up 
to  the  bishops  or  to  the  inquisitors."  The  Janseuists 
are  genuine  Roman  Catholics,  but  they  refuse  a  servile 
obedience  to  Rome.  They  have  also  come  to  deny  the 
infallibility  of  the  pope  altogether,  and  recognise  him 
only  as  the  "  head  of  the  bishops,"  placing  the  highest 
authority  of  the  Church  in  a  general  council.  They  cir- 
culate the  Scriptures,  and  insist  on  inward  piety.  They 
denominate  themselves  Roman  Catholics  of  the  episco- 
pal cleri/i/.  They  still  number  about  5000  souls,  and 
are  divided  over  twenty-five  parishes  in  the  dioceses  of 
Utrecht  and  Haarlem.  Their  clergy  are  about  thirty 
in  number,  with  a  seminary  at  Amersfoort,  which  was 
founded  in  1726.  The  name  of  their  present  archbish- 
op is  Van  Santen,  whom  Rome  has  again  and  again 
vainly  endeavored  to  induce,  b}'  the  basest  of  means,  to 
j  sign  the  prescribed  formulary  (comp.  Tregelles,  Janseu- 
ists, p.  80  sq.).  So  far  as  they  can  be  said  to  possess  a 
theological  system,  it  may  be  described  as  a  compound 
of  Jansenist  and  ultra-Gallican  principles. 

Other  Wo?-ks  of  Jansenius. — Besides  the  work  which 
gave  rise  to  the  schismatical  movement  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  he  wrote  also  Oratio  de  interioiis  hom- 
inis  Refinndiioite  (lfi27;  translated  into  French  by  Ar- 
naald d'Auililly)  : — Ali-.ri/iharmacum  pro  civibus  Silcce 
J)uvensibi(s,  adn  r^'is  iii/i/is/nirinn  suomm  fascinum,  .live 
Respoiisio  breris  ml  /i!ii//inii  <<irnm  provocatorium  (Lou- 
vain,  IGoO): —  SiKDKjid  iiiildrnm,  quibus  Ale.ripharma- 
cum  aspcrsit  Oi.thirtiis  \'<iiiiis  (Louvain,  1631,  8vo) : — 
Tetrxitenchiis,  sire  commiiitariits  in  quatuor  A'ra>ir/elia 
(Louvain,  1639,  4to) : — Pentateuchus,  sive  comnuiitarius 
in  quinque  libros  Mot/sis  (Louvain,  1G41,  4to)  : — Analec- 
ta  in  Proverbia,  Ecclesiasteii,  Sapientiam,  Jfabacum  et 
Sophoniam  (Louvain,  1644,  4to) :  —  Mars  Gallims,  sen 
de  jnstitia  armnrum  et  fcederum  regis  Gallice,  Libri  II 
(1633).  See  Foppens,  Bibl.  Belgica;  Bayle,  Diet.  Cri- 
tique; Dumas,  llUt.  des  cinq  Propositions;  Leydecker, 
Historia  .Tansenismi  (Utrecht,  1695,  8vo);  Frick,  Ueber- 
setzung  der  Bnlla  rnigenitus,  etc.  (Ulm,  1717,  4to);  Ge- 
schiedenis  ran  de  ('hristelijke  Kerk  in  de  18''«  eeuw,  door 
A.  Ijpeij,  xii,  335-387 ;  Harenberg.  Geschichte  der  Jesu- 
iten ;  Fontaine,  Mem.  p.  servir  a  Vllistoire  du  Port-Roy- 
al (1738) ;  Divers  ecrits  touchant  la  signature  duformu- 
laire  (1706)  ;  Hnlsemannus,  De  auriliis  gratia; ;  Nieuw- 
lands,  Vermaaliijkheden  nit  de  Kerkgeschiedenis ;  La 
Constitution  Unigenitus  avec  des  Remarques  (Utrecht) ; 
Walchii  Bibl.  Theolog. ;  Henke's  Kirchertgeschichte  des 
18'"'  Jahrhunderts ;  La  Verite  des  Miracles,  ojieres  par 
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rintercession  de  Mr.  de  Paris  (1737,  1745;  ^mtten  by 
Montgerou) ;  Reuchlin,  Gesch.  von  rort-Royal  (Hamb. 
1839, 1844) ;  Traite  dorpnatique  sur  les  miracles  du  temps 
(1737) ;  Geschiedenis  der  Christelijke  Kerk,  door  Profs. 
De  Groot,  Ter  Haar,  Kist,  Moll,  Nieuwenhuis,  etc.,  vol. 
V  (Amsterdam,  1859) ;  Colonia,  Did.  des  livres  Janse- 
nistes,  etc. ;  Ste.  Beuve,  Port  Royal,  vol.  i  and  ii ;  Tre- 
gelles,  ill  Kitto's  Journ.  Sac.  Lit.  Jan.  1851,  and  since 
in  separate  and  enlarged  form.  The  Jamenists  (London, 
1851,  12mo);  Mrs.  Schimmelpenninck,  Select  Memoirs 
of  Port-Royal;  Declaration  dis  Eveques  de  Ilollande,  etc. 
(Paris,  1827);  Gerberon,  Hist,  de  Jansenism;  Voltaire, 
Siecle  de  Louis  XIV,  ii,  264;  Rapin  (.Jesuit),  Histoire  de 
Jansenisme,  edit,  by  Domenech  (Paris,  1861,  8vo) ;  Am. 
Bib.  Rep.  3d  ser.  iii,  689  sq. ;  A  m.  Theol.  Rev.  1860,  Aug. 
vol.  ii.    Sec  Jesuits;  Port-Royal. 

Jansen,  Ellert,  an  Anabaptist  martjT,  suffered 
during  the  persecutions  of  the  Anabaptists  near  the  mid- 
dle of  the  16th  century  in  the  Low  Countries,  then  un- 
der the  government  of  Charles  V.  In  the  year  1549  he 
was  imprisoned  at  Amsterdam,  with  nineteen  other  An- 
abaptists. He  was  a  tailor  by  trade,  but  his  mental  ca- 
pacity and  force  of  character  designated  him  as  a  man 
well  qualified  even  for  one  of  the  learned  professions. 
While  his  other  friends  escaped  from  prison,  he  remained 
behind,  determined  to  profess  openly  his  peculiar  Chris- 
tian views,  or  die  in  defence  of  them.  March  20,  1549, 
he  finally  suffered  the  so  much  coveted  martyrdom  by 
burning.     See  Brown,  Baptist  Mart.  p.  07. 

Jansenism.     See  Jansenius,  2. 

Jansse,  Lucas,  a  distinguished  French  Protestant 
theologian  and  writer,  was  born  at  Rouen  about  1605. 
He  studied  theology  at  the  Huguenot  seminary  situated 
at  the  lately  celebrated  Sedan,  and  was  pastor  at  Rouen 
from  1632  to  1682,  Avhen  age  and  infirmities  obliged  him 
to  resign.  At  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  he 
retired  to  Rotterdam,  where  he  died  Aj)ril  24tli,  1686. 
Jansse  was  a  man  of  solid  learning  and  lively  imagina- 
tion. He  made  himself  especially  conspicuous  by  a  pam- 
phlet— La  Messe  trouvee  dam  VEcriture  (\^illefranche 
[Rouen],  1647,  r2mo) — in  which  he  ridiculed  Veron  for 
having,  in  an  edition  of  the  Louvain  Bible  published 
at  Paris  in  1646,  translated  the  beginning  of  Acts  xiii,  2 
by  "As  they  said  mass  unto  the  Lord."  Li  order  to 
avoid  persecution,  Jansse  destroyed  a  large  number  of 
copies ;  but  it  was  often  reprinted,  as  in  Recueil  de  plu- 
sieiirs  ^ni'res  cnrieitses  (Villefranche  [Holland],  1678, 
12mo),  and  alone  under  the  title/,*?  Miracle  du  P.Veron 
sur  la  .]fi-ssf  (Lond.  1699,  r2mo).  He  wrote,  also,  Traite 
de  la  Fill  <hi  Mi)iide  (Rouen  and  Quevill}',  1656,  8vo)  : — 
L<'  Chr.ihii  III!  I'hdde  lu  Croix  (Rouen,  1683, 8vo),  etc. 
Sec  (liautlciiir,  Diet.  Hist.;  Haag,  Za  France  Protest.; 
Hocfer,  Xm, r.  Bi„;j.  Generale,  xxvi,  354.     (J.  N.  P.) 

Janssenboy,  the  family  name  of  several  Dutch 
thct)logians  (juite  distinguished  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  mostly  as  missionaries  of  the  Dominican  order. 

1.  Cornelius,  born  near  the  beginning  of  the  pres- 
ent century,  was  educated  at  Louvain,  then  went  to  Ita- 
ly, and,  after  preaching  and  teaching  for  some  time,  the 
Congregation  of  the  Propaganda  sent  him  in  1623  to 
the  northern  provinces  on  mission  work,  and,  as  his  es- 
pecial held,  Saxony  was  designated.  Failing,  however, 
to  make  many  converts  in  this  country,  the  very  cradle 
of  Protestantism,  he  was  ordered  to  remove  to  Flanders. 
On  his  return  to  Italy  in  1637,  he  was  lost  at  sea  (Oct. 
11).  He  wrote  several  works  of  some  note,  mostly  of  a 
polemical  nature,  amongst  which,  of  especial  interest  to 
us,  his  Defense  de  la  Foi  Catholique. 

2.  DojtiNicrs,  brother  of  the  former,  born  at  Amster- 
dam ;March  14, 1047,  was  also  dispatched  to  the  north- 
ern i)riivincos  at  the  same  time  as  his  brother  Cornelius. 
He  resided  at  Hamburg,  but  the  opposition  he  here  en- 
countered l)y  im])rudent  conduct  finally  resulted  in  his 
cxitulsiou  from  the  city;  and  although  the  order  was 
afterwanls  revoked, by  reason  of  his  pleilges  to  be  more 
considerate  and  fair  in  his  representations  of  the  Refurm- 
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ers,  he  quitted  Hamburg  in  1634  and  retired  to  a  Domin- 
ican convent  at  Cologne.  In  1643  his  superiors  sent  him 
to  Amsterdam,  where  he  died  Blarch  14, 1047.  Wliile 
at  Cologne,  Dominicus  published  several  works  in  de- 
fence of  the  doctrines  and  usages  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Chm-ch,  but  they  are  rather  of  an  inferior  order. 

3.  Nicholas  was  born  at  Zierickzee,  on  the  island  of 
Schouwen,  Zealand,  in  the  second  half  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury. After  having  taken  the  Dominican  garb  at  An- 
vers,  he  was  appointed  regent  and  then  superior  of  the 
college  at  Lire,  in  Brabant,  and  afterwards  professor  of 
theology  at  Louvain.  His  superior  ability  pointed  him 
out  as  one  of  the  ablest  men  for  missionary  labor  among 
the  Lutherans  of  Denmark,  and  he  was  intrusted  with 
this  work.  After  a  stay  of  several  years  in  Holstein, 
Norway,  and  other  northern  provinces,  he  went  to  Rome 
to  give  an  account  of  his  labors,  and  to  propose  the 
measures  necessary  to  re-establish  Romanism  in  those 
countries.  In  1023. he  was  again  dispatched  to  the 
same  countries,  this  time  reinforced  by  his  brothers 
above  mentioned.  He  failed,  however,  in  making  much 
of  an  impression  on  the  Protestants,  who  had  heard  and 
seen  enough  of  Romanism  and  its  workings  to  be  sat- 
isfied that  salvation  did  not  flow  through  that  channel. 
While  he  was  treated  with  the  utmost  liberality  by  both 
the  government  and  the  people  among  whom  he  came 
to  proclaim  the  doctrines  of  the  Roman  Catholic  relig- 
ion, the  converts  for  his  religion  were  few,  if  any.  But 
it  must  be  conceded  that  Rome  had  well  chosen  the 
man  who  was  likely  to  make  converts  for  popery,  if  such 
a  thing  had  been  possible.  Nicholas  was  certainly  a 
man  of  great  erudition,  and  weU  qualified  to  gain  even 
the  admiration  of  his  opponents.  He  died  November 
21, 1634.  His  works  are,  Panegyrique  de  St.  Thomas 
d'Aquin  (Louvain,  1021,  8vo): — Vie  de  St.  Dominique 
(Anvers,  1022,  8vo)  : — Defensio  Fidei  Cathol.  (Anvers, 
1031, 8vo),  etc.  See  Touron,  Ilommes  illiisti-es  de  Vordre 
de  St.  Dominique ;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Gen.  xxvi,  355  sq. 
(J.  H.  \\.) 

Janssens,  Erasmus  (Lat.  Erasmus  Johannes),  a 
Dutch  Unitarian  theologian,  was  born  about  1540.  He 
was  rector  of  the  College  of  Antwerp,  but  his  advocacy 
of  Socinianism  obliged  him  to  resign  that  office  in  1576. 
He  was  next  rector  of  the  College  of  Embden  (Oost 
Frize),  but,  in  consequence  of  new  persecutions,  he  went 
in  1579  to  Frankfort,  and  thence  to  Poland,  where  he  set- 
tled at  Cracovia  in  1584.  Here  he  asked  to  be  permit- 
ted publicly  to  defend  his  opinions.  The  demand  was 
granted,  and  the  renowned  Faustus  Socinius  was  his  op- 
ponent. Their  conference  lasted  two  days  (29th  and 
30th  of  November,  1584),  and  passed  off  calmly;  but, 
both  having  subsequently  published  an  account  of  the 
proceedings,  they  accused  each  other  of  incorrectness. 
Janssens,  however,  on  being  offered  the  pastorship  of  a 
Unitarian  congregation  at  Clausemburg,  in  Transylva- 
nia, retracted  his  former  principles,  and  adopted  tliose 
of  Socinius  (q.  v.),  who,  as  is  well  known,  by  his  great 
ability  not  only  silenced  all  the  anti-Trinitarians  that 
differed  from  his  views,  but  finally  even  gained  them  all 
over  to  his  side  (comp.  Krasinski,  Reformation  in  Pohmd 
[Lond.  1840,  2  vols.  8vo],  ii,  306).  Janssens  is  supposed 
to  have  died  near  the  close  of  the  16th  century.  His 
principal  works  were,  Clara  Dernonstraiio  Antichristuni 
immediate  post  mortem  apostolorum.  capisse  rer/nare  in 
Ecckski  rhrisli  (15^4, 12mo)  [this  work  gave  rise  to  the 
persecurioiis  w  hich  obliged  Janssens  to  retire  to  Poland]: 
— Antitliisi.t  iliirtriiiiv  Christi  et  Anti-Chrisli  de  iino  vera 
Deo  (anon.  1585,  12mo;  with  a  refutation  by  Jerome 
Zanchio,  Neustadt,  1586,  4to) : — Scriptt/m  quo  causas 
propter  quas  vita  cBterna  contingat  complectitvr,  etc. 
(1589): — Fjtittola  ad Faustum  Socinum,v,\th  an  answer 
of  the  latter  dated  April  the  20th,  1590 :  —  De  Unigeniti 
Filii  Dei  existtntia,  sire  disputatio  i?>ter  Er-asmum  Jo- 
hannetn  et  Fanstiim  Soeimtm,  etc.  (Cracov.  1595, 12mo): 
— De  Quatuor  Monarr/ilis  : — Commentarius  in  Apoca- 
lypsin.  He  published,  also,  the  Biblionim  Pars  IV,  id 
est  Libri  Prophetici,  Latina  recensio  ex  Ilebrcea  faciui 
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Irevtbiisque  scholiis  iUustrata  ab  Immannele  Tremcllio  ct 
Fnmc.  Junio  (Francf.  1579).  See  Dierckseii's  A  ntucipia 
Christo  nascens,  etc.,  p.  678 ;  Vriemoet,  .1  tlu'x.  Fris.  p. 
182 ;  Fauste  Socin,  Epist,  III  ml  Matth.  Bcukciuin,  p. 
386, 437) ;  Sandius,  Bibl.  Antitrinit.  p.  72, 8-4, 87,  88, 105  ; 
Paquot,  Menu  pour  servir  a  Vhist.  des  Pa>/s-Bas,  vii,  328- 
333.— Hoefer,  Nou  v.  Biorj.  Gener.  xxvi,  357.     (.J.  N,  P.) 

Janssou,  Hans  Hendrick,  a  Dutch  theologian, 
born  at  Siddebureii  Sept,  3,  1701,  was  educated  at  the 
University  of  Groningen.  His  theological  instructors 
there  were  Otto  Verbrugge  and  Antonius  Driessen.  At- 
tracted by  the  spirit  and  fame  of  Vitringa,  he  resorted 
to  the  Franeker  University,  and  imbibed  the  spirit  of 
that  celebrated  divme.  After  becoming  a  candidate  for 
the  ministry,  he  repaired  to  Utrecht  to  enjoy  the  in- 
structions oif  the  distinguished  Lampe.  He  was  settled 
successively  at  Dirksland  (1723-31)',  Embdcn  (1731-45), 
Finsterwolde  (1745-48),  Yeendam  (1748-52),  and  Gro- 
ningen (1752-80).  His  first  work,  by  which  he  made 
liimself  known  as  a  worthy  disciple  of  Vitringa,  was  an 
exposition  of  the  Epistle  of  James.  It  was  commended 
by  competent  theologians  of  his  day  as  being  of  ster- 
ling merit.  He  occupies  in  this  work  high  evangelical 
ground,  insisting  not  on  a  heathenish  morality,  but  on 
practical  piety.  In  1750  he  gave  to  the  public  an  ex- 
position of  the  Epistle  of  Jude.  In  this  work  he  op- 
poses the  enthusiasm  and  mysticism  which  prevailed 
aromid  him,  and  which  tended  to  subvert  vital  godli- 
ness. His  next  work  was  on  the  third  chapter  of  the 
Prophecy  of  Zechariah.  These  were  all  quarto  vol- 
umes. Several  smaller  volumes  of  an  experimental  and 
practical  character  were  also  published  by  him.  He 
enjoyed  in  a  very  high  degree  the  love  and  esteem  of 
the  congregations  which  he  successively  served.  He 
died  March  1,  1780,  universally  lamented.  See  B.  Gla- 
sius,  Godgdcerd  Nedeiiand,  ii,  169  sq.      (J.  P.  W.) 

Jansson,  Hillebrand,  a  Dutch  theologian,  was 
born  at  Zandeweer  April  20,  1718.  He  was  fitted  for 
the  university  by  his  father,  who  was  also  named  HiUe- 
brand,  and  who  was  successively  settled  at  Sebaldebu- 
■  ren,  Noordhorn,  and  Zandeweer.  The  younger  Hille- 
brand first  settled  at  Noordhorn,  where  he  remained 
from  1741-50 ;  then  removed  to  Kropswolde,  where  he 
labored  till  1753,  when  he  accepted  a  call  to  Yeendam. 
This  was  at  the  time  one  of  the  largest  and  most  popu- 
lous parishes  of  Holland.  Here  he  labored  for  nearh^ 
half  a  century  with  zeal  and  fidelity.  He  died  Oct.  12, 
1789.  His  name  is  famous  in  the  history  of  the  Re- 
formed Church  of  Holland  by  reason  of  the  conspicuous 
part  he  took  in  the  controversy  on  the  sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  Supper.  Francis  Gomar,  noted  as  the  oppo- 
nent of  Arminius,  was  one  of  the  first  to  give  a  latitudi- 
iiarian  interpretation  to  what  is  said  on  this  point  in  the 
Confession  of  Faith  (Article  35),  and  in  the  Heidelberg 
Catechism  (81st  Q.  and  A.).  According  to  him,  every 
one  who  openly  acknowledged  the  Christian  religion 
might  come  to  the  table  of  the  Lord  irrespective  of  per- 
sonal piety.  This  view  was  adopted  by  many,  and 
from  time  to  time  found  public  advocates.  In  1764  E. 
Van  Eerde  defended  it  against  J.  K.  Appelius.  He  ap- 
pealed to  the  standards,  and  he  is  said  to  have  main- 
tained his  views  with  decided  ability.  Jansson  entered 
the  lists  on  the  side  of  Van  Eerde,  and  henceforth  be- 
came the  principal  combatant.  The  position  he  took 
was  this :  "  Every  one  who  has  a  historical  faith  con- 
fesses the  same,  and  deports  himself  inoffensively  and 
exemplarily,  and  in  accordance  with  his  confession  not 
only  may,  but  also  must  come  to  the  Supper;  and  in  so 
far  as  he  does  it  in  obedience  to  Christ's  command,  in 
expectation  of  his  blessing,  promised  in  connection  with 
the  administration  of  the  Word  and  the  seals  of  the 
covenant,  he  does  not  sin  in  the  thing  itself,  although 
he  always  does  it  ill  as  to  the  manner  so  long  as  he  does 
not  do  it  spiritually."  He  seems  to  lia^^e  placed  the  ob- 
servance of  this  ordinance  on  the  same  footing  with  that 
of  hearing  the  "Word  preached  and  other  acts  of  divine 
worship,  such  as  singing  and  prayer.     AppeUus,  on  the 


contrarj',  maintained  "  that  the  Supper  was,  according 
to  the  teaching  of  the  Scriptures  and  that  of  the  Ke- 
formed  Church,  instituted  for  the  regenerate,  who  pos- 
sess spiritual  life  antl  its  attributes."  This  controversy 
greatly  agitated  the  Church,  and  its  effect  was  in  some 
places  to  restrain  men  from  a  public  profession  of  their 
faith,  and  to  deter  those  who  liad  already  made  a  pro- 
fession from  coming  to  the  communion.  A  somewhat 
intermediate  view,  presented  and  advocated  by  the  ac- 
complished P.  Bosveld,  served  to  allay  the  agitation, 
and  finally  prevailed  in  the  Church.  His  view  is  sub- 
stantially this:  All  who  have  made  a  public  profession 
of  their  faith,  whether  they  possess  the  internal  evi- 
dence of  having  been  truly  converted  or  not,  must  be 
regarded  as  believers,  and,  as  such,  entitled  to  and  bound 
to  observe  this  ordinance ;  and  tlic  mmister  must  invite 
dl  such  to  come  to  the  communion,  as  being  their  priv- 
ilege and  duty.  This  view  is  substantially  in  harmony 
with  the  theory  and  practice  of  most  evangelical  denom- 
inations in  this  countrj'.  See  Geschkdenis  van  de  Chris- 
tdijb'  Kcrk  ill  de  18'"  eemv,  door  A.  Ijpeij,  vii,  401  sq.; 
Gisc/i/nli Ills  dir  Nederkindsche  Ilervornuie  Kerk,  door 
A.  IJinij  111  .f.  Dermout,  iii,  612  sq.;  Glasius,  Godge- 
lunl  .\>.l<  rhind,  ii,  175  sq.      (J.  P.  W.) 

Januarius  is  a  name  inider  which  some  fourteen 
martyrs  are  luinored  in  the  licmian  Catholic  Church.  A 
gens  Janiuirid,  or  family  of  that  name,  is  found  among 
the  old  inscriijtions.  There  is  a  monument  in  Turin  to 
the  memory  of  a  certain  Januarius  Vintius.  The  name 
seems  to  have  belonged  especially  to  Africa  and  South' 
ern  Italy.  Its  popularity  is  proved  by  the  large  num- 
ber of  martyrs  bearing  it,  which  is  surpassed  by  few 
others  (perhaps  Alexander,  Felix,  John,  etc.).  The  best 
known  among  them  is  St.  Januarius,  bishop  of  Bene- 
vento,  who  was  beheaded  in  the  early  part  of  the  4th 
centurj'  (according  to  the  NeapoUtan  tradition,  at  Poz- 
zuoli,  where  many  Christians  suffered  a  Uke  fate,  in  305). 
The  saint's  day  is  Sept.  19.  Januarius  is  the  patron 
saint  of  Naples.  His  head  and  blood,  preserved  in  vials 
and  looked  upon  as  hoi}'  relics,  are  kept  in  the  chapel 
El  Tesoro,  in  the  cathedral  of  Naples,  where  they  were 
placed  Jan.  13,  1497.  According  to  tradition,  a  pious 
woman  gathered  at  the  place  of  his  execution  two  bot- 
tles of  his  blood,  and  presented  them  to  bishop  Severus 
of  Naples.  On  three  festivals  each  year,  the  chief  of 
which  is  the  day  of  the  martyrdom,  Sept.  19,  and  on 
occasions  of  public  danger  or  calamity,  as  earthquakes 
or  eruptions,  the  head  and  the  phials  of  the  blood  are 
carried  in  solemn  (irocession  to  the  high  altar  of  the  ca- 
thedral, or  of  the  church  of  St.  Clare,  where,  after  prayer 
of  greater  or  less  duration,  the  blood,  on  the  phials  being 
brought  into  contact  with  the  head,  is  believed  to  lique- 
fy, and  in  this  condition  is  presented  for  the  veneration 
of  the  people,  or  for  the  conviction  of  the  doubter.  It 
occasionally  happens  that  a  considerable  time  elapses 
before  the  liquefaction  takes  place,  and  sometimes  it  al- 
together fails.  The  latter  is  regarded  as  an  omen  of 
the  worst  import ;  and  on  those  occasions  when  the  mir- 
acle is  delayed  beyond  the  ordinary'  time,  the  alarm  and 
j  excitement  of  the  congregation  rise  to  the  highest  pitch, 
I  as  it  is  represented  in  such  a  case  to  be  an  evil  sign  for 
;  the  city  and  the  people.  The  blood  is  exposed  three 
times  even,-  year,  particularly  on  the  first  Sunday  in  May, 
j  and  in  cases  of  especial  public  af'riiction.  The  process  of 
the  performance  of  this  so-called  miracle  is  kept  secret 
I  by  the  clergy  of  Naples.  Of  late  years  the  liquefaction 
I  of  the  blood  was  interpreted  as  a  sign  of  the  saint's  good- 
will towards  the  government;  but  it  has  done  so  for 
Ferdinand  II,  for  (iarif)aldi,  and  for  Victor  Emanuel  with 
j  e(iual  ease,  which  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  saint 
is  indifferent  to  the  political  fate  at  least  of  his  devout 
I  worshippers.  Addison,  in  his  Travels,  speaks  of  the 
I  performance  (in  his  notices  of  Naples)  thus:  "I  had 
!  twice  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  operation  of  this  pre- 
tended miracle,  and  must  confess  that,  so  far  from  think- 
ing it  a  real  miracle,  I  look  upon  it  as  one  of  the  most 
.  huwjlhif]  tricks  I  ever  saiv." 
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Another  Januarius,  said  to  have  suifered  under  FeHx, 
has  Jan.  7  assis^ned  to  him  in  the  Martyrologiiim  of  the 
Komish  Church.  Still  another,  said  to  have  suffered 
martyrdom  in  Africa  with  Paul  and  Gerontius,  has  Jan. 
19.  Veda  names  April  8  for  a  Januarius  of  Africa,  along 
with  Macaria  and  Maxima.  July  10  is  kept  in  honor 
of  two  saints  of  like  name,  one  of  which  belonged  to  the 
seven  sons  of  Felicitas,  who  are  said  to  have  been  put  to 
death  towards  the  end  of  the  2d  century  at  Rome ;  the 
other  suffered  martyrdom  in  Africa  with  Felix  and  Na- 
bor.  Their  remains  were  transferred  to  Milan.  July 
11  is  sacred  to  a  Januarius  who  died  at  Nicopolis.  An- 
other suffered  martyrdom  at  Carthage,  together  with 
Philippus,  Catulinus^  etc.,  Jidy  15.  A  Januarius,  togeth- 
er with  Felicissimus  and  Agapetus,  fell  a  martyr  under 
Decius  at  Rome,  and  the  Church  observes  Aug.  6  in  his 
memory.  October  13  is  the  anniversary  of  the  Spanish 
martyr's  Faustus  and  Januarius,  who  suffered  at  Cordova. 
On  Oct.  24  there  is  mention  made  of  a  Januarius  who, 
after  being  long  persecuted,  was,  together  with  Felix, 
Audactus,  etc.,  put  to  death  and  buried  near  Carthage. 
The  island  of  Sardinia  has  also  a  Januarius,  in  whose 
honor  they  keep  Oct.  25.  On  Dec.  2  we  find  a  Janua- 
rius, with  Severus,  etc.;  and  another  in  Africa  Dec.  15. 
See  Herzog,  Reul-EncyUopddie,  vi,  433  sq. ;  Pierer,  Univ. 
Lex.  s.  v. ;  Wetzer  mid  Welte,  Kirchen-Lex.  v,  500 ;  Zell, 
Rvmische  Ejiigraphik,  ii,  88 ;  Monumenta  Taiiriiimsia,  ii, 
119;  J.G.Kejsler,  A'eueste  lieisen  (Hanov.  1751) ;  Ada 
Sancia,  vol.  vi ;  Chambers,  Cydopced,  s.  v. ;  Broughton, 
Biblioth.  Hist.  Sac.  i,  502. 

Ja'mim  (Heb.  Yaimm',  D^lS'^,  slumher,  otherwise  for 
"^m"^, projKtffuHon  ;  Septuag.  'lavoufi  v.  r.  'Is/jaiV,  Vulg. 
Janwi),  a  town  in  the  mountains  of  Judah,  mentioned 
between  Eshean  and  Beth-tappuah  (Josh,  xv,  53).  The 
Hcb.  text  has  Q'2'i  (as  if  Yanim',  CS^)  by  a  manifest 
error,  which  is  corrected  in  the  Masoretic  marg. ;  many 
copies  have  Yamts',  '0^'i'^, flight,  as  in  the  Eng.  margin 
"Janus."  The  Sy.iac  version  has  Yulum.  Eusebius 
(Onomast.  s.  v.  'lavovit)  mentions  a  place,  Janua,  three 
miles  south  of  Legio,  but  admits  that  it  cannot  be  the 
locality  in  question.  M,  de  Saulcy  {Nur.  i,  437)  thinks 
the  site  may  possibly  be  marked  by  the  ruins  ofJenheh, 
at  the  foot  of  a  hill  nearly  south  of  Hebron ;  but,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Robinson,  the  remains  are  little  more  than 
those  of  caves  (Bib.  Res.  ii,  472).  The  associated  names 
appear  to  indicate  a  district  immediately  iiorth-wcst  of 
Hebron  (Keil,  Comment,  on  .Tosh,  ad  loc).  The  position 
corresponds  with  that  of  a  ruined  site,  RasJahreh,  mark- 
ed on  the  first  edition  of  Van  dc  Veldc's  map  immedi- 
ately on  the  west  of  the  road  directly  north  from  He- 
bron to  Jerusalem,  and  adjoining  Khurbet  en-Nasara; 
but  the  second  edition  of  the  map  omits  both  these  sites, 
though  the  latter  is  explicitly  mentioned  in  the  lifemoir 
(p.  247)  as  "a  ruined  village"  visited  by  him  as  weU  as 
by  Dr.  Kobinson  {Researches,  i,  317). 
Jaiius.     See  Jaxuji. 

Janus,  a  very  old  Roman  divinity,  whose  name  is 
merely  a  different  form  of  Dianus  (probably  the  sun). 
The  worship  of  this  divinity  held  a  high  place  in  the 
regards  of  the  Romans.  "In  every  imdertaking  his 
name  was  first  invoked,  even  before  that  of  Jupiter, 
which  is  the  more  singular,  as  Jupiter  was  lUKjuestiona- 
bly  the  greatest  of  the  Roman  gods.  Pcrhajis  it  may 
he  taken  as  a  verification  of  the  tradition  that  Janus 
was  the  oldest  of  them,  and  ruled  in  Italy  before  any  of 
the  others  came  thither.  (See  below,  our  reference  to 
Romulus.)  He  jiresided  not  only  over  the  beginning 
of  the  year,  but  over  the  beginning  of  each  month,  each 
day,  and  the  commencement  of  all  enterprises.  On  New 
Year's  day  peojile  made  each  other  presents  of  figs,  dates, 
honey-cakes,  sweetmeats,  etc. ;  wore  a  holiday-dress,  sa- 
luted each  other  kindly,  etc.  The  i)ious  Romans  jirayed 
to  him  every  morning,  whence  liis  name  of  Matulinus 
Puter  (Father  of  the  IMorning)."  Janus  is  represented 
■with  a  sceptre  in  his  right  hand  and  a  key  in  his  left,  sit- 
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ting  on  a  beaming  throne  (probalily  a  relic  of  the  original, 
or  at  least  very  old  worship  of  Janus  as  the  sun).  He 
has  also  two  (and  sometimes  even  three)  faces  (whence 
the  expression,  applied  to  a  deceitful  person,  "Janus- 
faced"  [compare  Ovid,  Fasti,  i,  135]),  one  j-outhful  and 
the  other  aged ;  the  one  looking  forward,  and  the  other 
backward,  in  which  some  have  professed  to  see  a  sym- 
bol of  the  wisdom  of  the  god,  who  beholds  both  the 
past  and  the  future,  and  others  simply  of  the  return  of 
the  year.  Although  it  is  related  that  Romulus  himself 
erected  a  temple  to  Janus  in 
Rome,  it  seems  that  a  spe- 
cial impulse  to  the  cultus  of 
this  god  was  first  acquired 
by  the  action  in  his  favor  of 
Numa,  who  dedicated  to  him 
the  passage,  close  by  the  Fo- 
rum, on  the  road  connecting 
the  Quirinal  with  the  Pala- 
tine. This  passage  (errone- 
ously called  a  temjjle,  but 
which  was  merely  a  sacred 
gateway  containing  a  statue 
of  Janus)  was  open  in  times  of  war,  and  closed  in  times 
of  peace.  The  speculations  as  to  the  origin  of  this  Latin 
deity  has  been  very  extended  and  varied:  thus  some 
have  even  supposed  Janus  of  the  Romans  the  parallel 
of  Noah  of  the  Hebrews,  deriving  his  name  from  '1'^^ 
wine,  because  Noah  was  the  first  planter  of  vines,  and  be- 
cause of  his  two  faces,  the  one  representing  his  sight  of 
the  world  before,  the  other  his  sight  of  the  world  after 
the  Deluge  !  See  Chambers,  Cyclopicedia,  s.  v. ;  Vollmer, 
Worterb^der  Mythol.  p.  913  sq. ;  Smith,  Diet,  of  Class. 
Biog. 

Janvier,  Levi,  D.D.,  a  Presbj-terian  minister,  born 
at  Pittsgrove,  N.  J.,  April  25, 1816,  graduated  at  Prince- 
ton College  with  the  highest  honors  of  his  class  in  1835, 
and  then  pursued  a  theological  course  of  study  at  Prince- 
ton Seminary,  teaching  at  the  same  time  in  Lafaj-ette 
College,  where  he  so  ably  discharged  his  duties  that  he- 
was  urged  to  accept  a  professorship.  But  Janvier  pre- 
ferred the  missionary  work,  and  he  was  licensed  and  or- 
dained by  the  West  Jersey  Presbj-tery,  his  father,  also  a 
minister,  preaching  on  the  occasion.  He  went  to  India, 
and  there  was  for  several  years  superintendent  of  the 
mission  press ;  he  also  prepared  a  translation  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch and  Psalms  into  Punjabi,  and  aided  in  the  prep- 
aration of  a  Punjabi  dictionary  and  other  works  in  this 
department.  Impaired  health  obliged  him  to  seek  rec- 
reation, and  he  came  on  a  visit  to  his  native  country  in 
1859.  In  1860  he  returned  again  to  the  missionary 
work,  but  he  continued  only  a  short  time  to  serve  his 
INIaster  here  on  earth  :  March  25, 1864,  he  was  murdered 
by  a  Sikh  at  Anandpore,  India.  "  He  was  a  missionary 
of  a  high  order ;  learned,  wise,  gentle,  humble,  winnmg ; 
whose  loving,  benevolent  life  preached  most  touchingly 
the  Gospel  of  his  Master,"  was  the  testimony  of  one  of 
the  papers  of  India  after  the  assassination  of  Mr.  Janvier. 
Another  colaborer  (the  Rev.  J.  T.  Gracey)  wrote  to  the 
Methodist,  New  York,  in  April,  1864,  that  "  great  excite- 
ment prevailed  among  the  jieople,"  and  that  Janvier's 
funeral  "  was  attended,  with  marked  respect,  by  thou- 
sands of  natives."  See  Wilson,  Presh.  Ilist.  A  hi.  1866,  p. 
117  sq.     (J.  H.W.) 

Janvier,  Rene-Ambroi.se,  a  French  Benedic- 
tine monk,  was  born  at  Sainte-Osmane,  on  the  Main,  in 
1613.  He  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  Hebraists 
of  the  17th  century,  and  is  celebrated  for  his  Latin  trans- 
lations of  se\'eral  Jewish  commentaries,  among  which 
are  a  translation  of  Kiuuhi's  commentary  on  the  Psalms 
entitled  7?. />«/-.  Kimrhi  r,,„iiiHiit(,rii  in'Psalmos  (Paris, 
1666,  4to).  He  died  at  I'liris  April  25, 1682.  See  Hoefer, 
Xuin:  Biof/.  (Jen.  xxvi,  363  ;  Haureau,  Hist.  Litthriire  du 
Main,  ii,  115;  JJist.  litter.de  la  Congreg.  de  St.Muur,  p. 
101. 

Jao.     See  Jehovah  ;  Valentixianissi. 
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Japan,  a  country  in  Eastern  Asia,  consisting  of  a 
great  number  (about  3H50J  of  large  and  small  islands, 
AV'hich  are  situated  between  30^  10'  and  54^  24'  N.  lat., 
and  between  1-17^  34'  and  l(J4r^  30'  K.  long.  It  is  di- 
vided into  Japan  ])roper,  which  embraces  the  large  isl- 
ands Japan  or  Nipon  (with  Sado,  Oki,  and  Awadsi), 
Sitkokf,  and  Kiusiu  (with  a  number  of  adjacent  islands), 
and  the  dependencies,  to  which  belong  Jeso,  with  adja- 
cent islands,  the  174  Kuriles,  the  less  known  (89)  Bomie, 
and  the  Lieu  Kicu  Islands.  The  population  is  gener- 
ally estimated  at  from  35  to  40  millions ;  its  area  at 
about  150,000  square  miles. 

The  history  of  Japan,  according  to  the  traditions  of 
the  country,  begins  with  the  dynasty  of  the  heavenly 
gods,  consisting  of  seven  generations,  and  reigning  from 
four  to  tive  million  years.  It  was  followed  by  the  dy- 
nasty of  the  earthly  gods,  consisting  of  five  generations, 
and  reigning  2,342,1G7  years.  The  native  population 
(the  Ainos)  was  at  a  very  early  period  (according  to 
some  as  early  as  B.C.  1240)  puslied  back  by  the  immi- 
grants from  China.  Probably  Simnu  (tlie  divine  war- 
rior), the  founder  of  the  Japanese  empire,  with  whom 
the  authenticated  history  of  the  country  begins,  was 
also  a  Chinese.  He  first  conquered  Kiusiu  (about  B.C. 
6G7),  subsequently  Nipon,  where  he  erected  a  palacious 
temple  (Dairi)  to  the  sun  goddess  (Miako),  and  consti- 
tuted himself  ruler,  under  the  honorary  title  of  Mikado. 
When  he  died  he  was  regarded  as  a  national  hero.  His 
successors  were  called  Jlikado  or  Kin  Rey  (emperor) ; 
also  Ten  Oo  (Heavenly  Prince)  or  Ten  Zin  (Heavenly 
Child).  In  the  century  before  Christ  the  dignity  of  the 
four  commanders-in-chief  (Djogoon)  was  created  in  the 
war  against  the  Ainos.  As  chiefs  of  the  army,  they 
concentrated  the  executive  po\v-er  in  their  hands,  stead- 
ily enlarged  it,  and,  under  the  reign  of  a  weak  Mikado, 
succeeded  in  making  it  hereditary  in  their  families. 
This  was,  in  particular,  the  case  with  the  Kubo  (crown 
general)  Yoritimo,  who  had  rescued  the  country  from  a 
perilous  situation  during  the  administration  of  the  Mi- 
kadi^Koeyei  (1141-55);  he  added  to  his  title  Kubo  the 
word  Sama  (lord).  Henceforth  ha  and  his  successors 
resided  in  Yeddo,  while  Jliako  remained  the  residence 
of  the  Mikados ;  his  dynasty  was  in  1334  supplanted  by 
another,  but  the  separation  of  tha  ecclesiastical  and  sec- 
ular authority  remained  unchanged. 

In  the  middle  of  the  16th  century  the  first  Europeans 
visited  Japan,  which,  up  to  this  time,  had  been  only 
known  to  them  from  Arabian  geographers,  and  from  the 
accounts  given  in  the  13th  century  by  the  traveller 
Marco  Polo,  after  his  return  from  China.  Through  the 
efforts  of  three  runaway  Portuguese  sailors,  who  in  1545 
had  found  a  refuge  on  board  a  Chinese  merchantman, 
and  who,  having  by  storms  been  driven  to  the  Japanese 
island  Yanega,  had  found  a  kind  reception  at  the  resi- 
dence of  the  prince  of  Bungo,  in  Kiusiu,  a  lively  com- 
mercial intercourse  arose  with  Portugal,  which  soon 
proved  to  be  of  immense  value  to  tlie  latter  country.  In 
1549,  the  celebrated  Jesuit  missionary  Francis  Xavier,  j 
who  had  converted  a  Japanese  at  Goa,  arrived  in  Japan.  | 
Diuing  a  stay  of  two  years  he  visited  the  territories  of  [ 
several  princes  and  founded  missions,  which  he  con-  i 
fided  to  zealous  priests  of  his  order.  The  Koinan  Cath- 
olic faith  spread  rapidly,  and  soon  the  Catholic  Church  I 
numbered  about  250  churches  and  13  seminaries.  The  1 
Buddhist  priests  made  a  desperate  resistance  to  the  ! 
progress  of  Christianity,  but  a  number  of  the  Daimios 
favored  it,  as  they  expected  from  tlie  success  of  Chris- 
tianity great  commercial  advantages.  In  15(52  the  [ 
prince  of  Omura,  and  soon  after  the  princes  of  Bungo  and  I 
Arima,  embraced  Christianity,  and  sent  a  splendid  em-  | 
bassy  (embracing  also  three  princes),  with  rich  presents,  \ 
to  pope  Gregory  XIII  and  to  king  Philip  II  of  Spain,  i 
But  when  the  suspicion  arose  that  the  Daimios  who  had  i 
embraced  Christianity  intended,  with  the  aid  of  foreign  j 
Christian  governments  and  of  the  native  Christian  pop-  | 
ulatipn,  to  establish  their  entire  independence,  the  Kubo 
Sama  Fide  Yose,  an  upstart  who,  being  of  low  birth,  had 


in  1585  usurped  the  dignity  of  Kubo  Sama,  curtailed 
the  rights  of  the  subordinate  princes,  took  from  the  IMi- 
ka'do  everything  except  the  administration  of  the  ec- 
clesiastical affairs,  and  issued  a  stringent  edict  against 
Christianity,  which  had  been  favored  by  his  predecessor 
Nabunanga.  Tlie  edict  provided  for  the  exile  of  all 
tlie  missionaries  and  the  destruction  of  the  churches. 
It  was  not  executed  at  once,  but  in  159G  a  real  persecu- 
tion of  the  Christians  began,  the  beginning  of  a  relig- 
ious and  civil  war  which  lasted  for  forty  years.  Fide 
Yose  died  in  1598,  while  preparing  for  the  invasion  and 
conquest  of  China ;  and  he  was  succeeded  by  the  guar- 
dian of  his  minor  son,  Yie  Y'azoo,  prince  of  Mikava, 
whose  descendants  have  reigned  at  Yeddo  until  the  pres- 
ent day.  Yie  Yazoo  made  the  dignity  of  Kidjo  hered- 
itary in  the  three  houses  founded  by  his  sons,  shut  the 
Mikado  up  in  his  palace  at  !Miaco,  and  gave  to  the  coun- 
try a  legislation  and  constitution  under  which  it  remain- 
ed at  peace  for  more  than  two  hundred  years. 

In  the  mean  while  tlie  Dutch  liad  gained  a  footing  in 
Japan,  and,  from  commercial  jealousy  against  the  Por- 
tuguese, aided  and  encouraged  the  Kubo  Sama  in  his 
proceedings  against  the  Christians.  With  their  aid,  at 
the  close  of  the  ICth  century,  70,000  Christians  who  had 
intrenched  themselves  on  the  peninsiUa  Simabara  were 
crushed.  Since  then  the  Itoman  Catholic  faith  became 
gradually  extinct.  The  number  of  Christians  put  to 
death  has  been  estimated  at  nearly  two  millions,  and 
the  annals  of  the  Jesuits,  Franciscans,  and  Dominicans 
are  filled  with  narratives  of  the  deaths  of  members  of 
their  orders  in  Japan.  Besides  Xavier,  the  greatest 
missionaries  were  Valignani,  father  John  Baptist,  a  Span- 
ish Franciscan,  Philip  of  Jesus,  a  IVIexican  Franciscan, 
both  crucified  at  Nagasaki,  father  Charles  Spinola,  etc. 
The  last  Catholic  priest  who  entered  Japan  was  Sedotti, 
who  in  1709  found  means  to  land,  but  was  never  again 
heard  of. 

The  hatred  of  Christianity,  the  religion  of  the  detest- 
ed foreigners,  induced  the  rulers  of  Japan  to  break  off 
all  intercourse  with  Christian  nations.  Even  the  allied 
Dutjh  had  soon  to  suffer  from  this  isolation.  They  had 
to  give  up  in  1G41  the  island  of  Firando  (north  of  Na- 
gasaki), which  in  1609  had  been  assigned  to  them  as  a 
trading  station,  and  to  remove  to  the  island  of  Desima, 
where  their  ofRcers  were  subjected  to  a  very  rigorous 
superintendence.  They  were  only  allowed  to  export 
annually  goods  to  the  value  of  750,000  florins  (the  Chi- 
nese 1,000,000)  in  two  ships  (the  Chinese  in  ten) ;  more- 
over, they  had  to  send  for  a  long  time  annually,  and 
since  1790  every  fourth  year,  tribute  to  Y'eddo.  All  the 
efforts  made  by  the  governments  of  Christian  nations 
(the  English  fVom  1613  to  1623,  and  in  1803,  the  Rus- 
sians in  1792  and  1804,  and  the  North  Americans  in 
1837)  to  re-establish  commercial  relations  were  unsuc- 
cessful. When  China  was  partly  opened  to  the  Chris- 
tian nations  in  virtue  of  the  treaty  of  Nanking  (1842), 
king  William  II  of  the  Netherlands  (by  a  letter  dated 
Feb.  15,  1844)  made  another  attempt  to  prevail  upon 
the  Japanese  government  to  open  several  ports  and  to 
allow  commercial  intercourse,  but  again  his  request  was 
declined,  as  was  also  that  of  the  American  commodore 
Biddle,  who  in  1846  appeared  in  the  bay  of  Y'eddo,  and 
proposed  the  conclusion  of  a  commercial  treaty.  ]More 
successful,  however,  was  the  American  commodore  Per- 
ry, Avho,  towards  the  close  of  1852,  was  sent  with  a  flo- 
tilla to  Yeddo.  After  long-protracted  and  most  difficidt 
negotiations,  he  concluded  on  3Iarch  31, 1853,  at  Kana- 
gava,  a  treaty  of  peace  and  friendship,  by  whicli  the 
American  vessels  received  access  to  the  jiorts  of  Simoda 
and  Hakodade,  to  the  former  immediately,  to  the  latter 
from  March  31,  1855,  in  order  to  take  in  fuel,  water, 
pro\'isions,  and  other  necessaries.  The  long  isolation 
of  Japan  from  the  Christian  world  having  thus  come  to 
an  end,  treaties  with  other  Christian  nations  soon  fol- 
lowed. Thus  England  obtained  the  conchision  of  a 
treaty  similar  to  the  American  on  Oct.  14, 1854;  Russia 
on  Feb.  7, 1855 ;  the  Netherlands  on  Nov.  9, 1855.    The 
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last-named  treaty  abrogated  the  disgraceful  stipulations  | 
concerning  Christianity  to  which  the  Dutch  had  former- 
ly been  compelled  to  submit,  and  an  additional  stipula- 
tion of  Jan.  30,  1856,  allowed  them  to  celebrate  divine 
worship  in  the  opened  ports.  In  1857  and  1858  new 
treaties  made  further  concessions  to  the  four  treaty 
powers,  an<l  tlie  same  rights  were,  by  a  treaty  of  Oct.  9, 
1858,  extended  to  France.  From  Jan.  1, 1859,  the  ports 
of  Nagasaki,  Hakodade,  and  Kanagava;  from  Jan.  1, 
1860,  the  port  of  Negate,  and  another  port  on  the  west- 
ern coast  of  Nipon;  and  on  Jan.  1, 1863,  Hiogo,  the  port 
of  Osaca,  were  opened.  Foreigners  were  allowed  to  re- 
side in  these  places,  to  purchase  landed  property,  to 
build  houses  and  cnurches,  and  to  celebrate  their  divine 
worship;  from  Jan.  1,  1862,  they  were  also  permitted 
to  reside  in  Yeddo.  Gradually  other  Christian  nations, 
as  Portugal,  Prussia,  Spain,  and  Austria,  likewise  sent 
expeditions  to  Japan,  which  requested  and  obtained  the 
conclusion  of  similar  treaties. 

The  first  step  towards  opening  intercourse  with  for- 
eign nations  was  soon  followed  by  others.  In  1860  a 
Japanese  embassj^  was  sent  to  the  United  States;  an- 
other visited  in  1862  the  London  Exhibition,  as  well  as 
courts  of  Europe.  At  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1867  even 
the  brother  of  the  Tycoon  appeared  with  a  numerous 
retinue.  A  number  of  young  Japanese,  including  many 
sons  of  princes,  were  sent  to  the  schools  of  foreign  coun- 
tries, in  particular  those  of  the  United  States ;  several 
distinguished  foreigners  were  called  to  high  offices  in 
Japan,  and  a  Japanese  cousid  general  was  appoii;ted  for 
San  Francisco  in  1869. 

The  great  change  which,  during  the  period  from  1854 
to  1870,  took  place  in  the  relation  of  Japan  to  the  world 
abroad,  was  not  completed  without  producing  many  vi- 
olent commotions,  and  effecting  important  transforma- 
tions at  home.  The  policy  pursued  by  the  Tycoon  at 
Yeddo  was  bitterly  opposed  and  resisted  by  many  of  the 
most  influential  Daimios,  and  a  large  portion  of  the 
Japanese  people  at  large.  On  this  occasion  it  was 
foimd  out  that  the  European  governments  which  had 
concluded  treaties  with  the  Tycoon  had  been  greatly 
mistaken  concerning  the  true  nature  of  the  office  of 
Tycoon.  They  had  regarded  him  as  being  the  absolute 
ruler  of  Japan ;  whereas,  in  fact,  the  Mikado,  although 
actually  confined  to  the  exercise  of  his  religious  func- 
tions, was  still  universally  looked  upon  as  the  head  of 
the  state,  and  the  highest  arbiter  in  aU  quarrels  between 
the  Tycoon  and  the  Daimios.  In  union  with  the  Dai- 
mios, the  Mikado  now  asserted  his  sovereignty  with 
considerable  success.  When  some  of  the  Daimios  com- 
mitted outrages  against  the  foreigners,  the  Tycoon  con- 
fessed his  inability  to  bring  them  to  punishment,  and  the 
European  powers  had  themselves  to  enforce  their  claims 
against  the  princes  of  Satsuma  and  Negato.  Ultimate- 
ly a  fierce  civil  war  broke  out  between  the  Tycoon 
and  a  number  of  the  northern  Daimios  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  Mikado  and  the  majority  of  the  Daimios  on  the 
other,  which  resulted  in  the  abolition  of  the  office  of  the 
Tycoon  (1868),  and  the  restoration  of  the  Jlikado  to 
the  full  power  of  actual  ruler.  The  successful  Mikado, 
however,  <lid  not,  as  many  expected,  change  the  foreign 
policy,  but  showed  himself  eager  to  cultivate  the  most 
friendly  relations  with  foreigners,  and  to  elevate  the 
country  to  a  level  with  the  most  civilized  nations  of 
Europe  and  America.  In  May,  1869,  a  large  congress 
of  Daimios  -was  held  at  Yeddo,  and  from  that  time  to 
the  middle  of  the  year  1871  many  important  reforms  in 
the  administration  have  partly  been  carried  through, 
partly  begun. 

The  authorization  given  by  the  Japanese  government 
to  foreign  residents  of  a  free  exercise  of  the  Christian 
religion  in  the  open  ports  was,  of  course,  eagerly  em- 
braced by  both  the  Protestant  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
churches.  Missionaries  of  both  established  themselves 
in  several  of  the  ports,  attending  both  to  the  religious 
wants  of  the  foreign  residents,  and  preparing  for  mis- 
sionary operations  among  the  natives.    The  appearance 


of  Roman  Catholic  missionaries  at  Nagasaki  brought  to 
light  the  fact  that  a  number  of  the  descendants  of  for- 
mer Christians  in  Japan  still  secretly  adhered  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith,  and  now  hoped  for  permission  to 
exercise  it  publicly.  The  Japanese  government,  how- 
ever, did  not  give  the  expected  permission,  but  in  1867 
arrested  and  imprisoned  some  twenty  of  the  native 
Christians.  After  an  imprisonment  of  six  months,  the 
French  charge  d'affaires  obtained  in  December  their 
liberation.  In  the  following  year,  however,  the  perse- 
cution was  renewed  with  great  cruelty.  The  following 
is  one  of  the  official  decrees  published  by  the  govern- 
ment: "As  the  abominable  religion  of  the  Christians  is 
strictly  prohibited,  every  one  shall  be  bound  to  denounce 
to  the  proper  authorities  such  persons  as  appear  suspi- 
cious to  him,  and  a  reward  shall  be  given  to  him  for  so 
doing.  Although  the  sect  of  the  Christians  has  been 
many  centuries  ago  persecuted  most  rigorously  by  the 
Rankfu  government,  its  entire  extermination  liad  not 
been  arrived  at.  As,  however,  the  number  of  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  Christian  doctrine  has  lately  considerably 
augmented  in  the  village  of  Urakami,  near  Nagasaki, 
whose  peasants  secretly  adhere  to  it,  after  mature  con- 
sideration it  has  been  ordered  by  the  highest  authority 
that  Christians  shall  be  taken  into  custody,  according 
to  the  rules  laid  down  in  the  annexed  document  >  'As 
the  Christian  doctrine  has  been  prohibited  in  this  coun- 
try' since  the  oldest  times,  this  matter  ought  not  to  be 
lightly  treated.  Those  to  whose  custody  Christians 
shall  be  confided  shaU  therefore  instruct  them  of  what 
is  right,  with  leniency  and  humanity,  and  shall  do  their 
best  to  again  make  good  men  of  them.  But  if  some 
should  not  repent  and  acknowledge  their  errors,  they 
shall  be  most  severely  punished  without  any  mercy. 
Those  whom  it  concerns  shall  keep  this  well  in  mind, 
and  denounce  to  the  proper  authorities  everj'  one  who 
shall  prove  incorrigible.  Those  men  (Christians),  until 
they  have  repented,  shall  not  be  allowed  to  have  any 
intercourse  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  places  where 
they  are  consigned.  They  shall  be  used  to  clear  land, 
or  to  work  in  the  lime-pits,  or  the  gold  and  coal  mines, 
or  for  any  work  their  officers  may  think  fit  to  employ 
them  on.  They  shall  live  in  the  mountains  and  for- 
ests. One  portion  of  rice  shall  be  allowed  per  head  to 
the  respective  Daimios  for  the  space  of  three  years,  to 
commence  from  a  day  to  be  determined  hereafter.  They 
shall  be  brought  in  small  detachments  to  the  places  men- 
tioned below.  The  Daimios  shall,  as  soon  as  they  re- 
ceive the  information  of  the  arrival  of  the  persons  allot- 
ted to  them,  send  soldiers  to  take  them  over.  The 
above  imperial  orders  are  hereby  published  for  observ- 
ance. The  following  Daimios  shall  take  over  the 
Christians  allotted  to  them  at  their  respective  palaces 
at  Osaca.' "  This  decree  was  followed  by  a  list  of  thir- 
ty-four Daimios  who  had  Christian  prisoners  allotted 
to  them,  in  numbers  varj'ing  from  30  to  250  each.  The 
following  decree  was  posted  at  the  gates  of  Yokohama : 
"  The  Christian  religion  being  still  forbidden  in  the  same 
manner  as  formerly,  is  strictly  interdicted.  The  devil- 
ish sect  is  strictly  prohibited." 

On  the  7th  of  July  114  native  Christians,  chiefly  men 
and  heads  of  families,  were  put  on  board  the  Japanese 
steamer  Sir  H.  Parkes  at  Nagasaki,  and  carried  away 
to  the  mines  of  the  north  for  penal  sen-itude.  The  pro- 
test of  the  consuls  at  Nagasaki  and  the  ministers  at 
Yeddo  were  of  no  avail.  The  Congress  of  Daimios 
which  met  in  1869  showed  itself  likewise  very  hostile 
to  Christianity.  Only  one  member  dared  to  defend  it, 
while  210  voted  for  a  resolution  declaring  Christianity 
to  be  opposed  to  the  state.  Another  resolution  to  inflict 
severe  penalties  for  bringing  back  the  apostates  to  one 
of  the  religions  of  the  country  was  negatived  by  176 
against  44  votes. 

Japan  has  long  had  many  religious  sects  which  have 
lived  peaceably  together.  The  three  principal  sects 
are  the  Sinto  religion.  Buddhism,  and  the  sect  of  Siu. 
The  original  and  most  ancient  is  the  Sinto  or  Sinsyoo 
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sect,  which  i.^  founded  on  the  ^vorship  of  spirits,  called 
in  the  Japanese  language  Kami,  in  the  Chinese  Sin, 
who  control  the  actions  of  men,  and  all  visible  and  in- 
visible things.  The  chief  of  these  spirits  is  Yen  Zio 
Dai  Sin,  winch  means  Great  Spirit  of  the  Heavenly 
Light,  who  receives  the  highest  honors  from  all  religious 
]iarties.  Besides  this  sun-goddess,  thousands  of  inferior 
Kamis  receive  divine  honors.  Most  of  these  are  the 
spirits  of  distinguished  men,  who  were  canonized  on  ac- 
count of  their  merits.  Their  number  is  not  limited,  but 
the  Mikado  still  possesses  the  right  to  canonize  promi- 
nent men,  and  thus  to  elevate  them  to  the  dignity  of  a 
Kami.  The  Sinto  religion  has  live  commandments :  1. 
Preservation  of  the  pure  fire  as  an  emblem  of  purit}'  and 
a  means  of  purilication ;  2.  Purity  of  the  soul,  of  the 
heart,  and  the  body;  3.  Observation  of  festivals  •,  4.  Pil- 
grimages: 5.  Worship  of  the  Kami  in  the  temples  and 
at  home.  The  numerous  temples  (Mya)  contain  no 
idols,  but  large  metal  mirrors  and  jiackets  of  white  pa- 
per scraps,  as  symbols  of  purity.  The  priests  are  called 
Kaminusi,  or  keepers  of  the  gods.  They  live  near  the 
temples,  and  derive  their  income  chiefly  from  the  money 
offerings  made  on  feast-days.  Among  the  twent\'-two 
places  of  pilgrimage,  the  temple  Nykoo,  in  the  province 
of  Jsyay,  which  is  sacred  to  tlie  sun-goddess,  is  the  most 
prominent,  and  every  one  is  bound  to  visit  it  at  least 
once  in  the  course  of  his  life.  The  second  religion  is 
Buddhism,  which  was  introduced  about  532  from  Corea, 
but  received  many  modifications  in  Japan,  and  gradual- 
ly became  the  religion  of  the  vast  majority  of  Japanese. 
The  sect  known  as  Siuto,  or  the  school  of  pliilosophers, 
comprises  the  followers  of  Confucius,  and  includes  the 
people  of  the  best  education. 

The  great  political  revolution  through  which  Japan 
passed  in  18G8,  by  the  abolition  of  the  oiRce  of  the  Ty- 
coon and  the  re-establishment  of  the  supreme  power  of 
the  iMikado,  was  accompanied  by  an  effort  to  effect  a 
complete  change  in  the  state  religion  of  the  country. 
An  American  missionary  writes  on  this  subject,  under 
date  of  Dec.  20,  1868,  as  follows:  "Here  the  Buddhist 
religion  is,  or  was,  the  estalilished  religion,  and  the 
priests  have  a  monopoly  of  burying  people,  and  pray- 
ing for  them  afterwards.  The  aboriginal  Sinto  religion 
has  fallen  into  disuse,  poverty,  and  consequent  disfavor 
and  disgrace.  This  state  of  things  commenced  about 
three  hundred  years  ago  under  Vie  Yazoo,  the  founder  of 
the  Tycoon  dj-nasty.  In  the  wars  which  he  waged  he 
was  often  beaten,  and  in  his  flight,  and  in  other  times 
of  calamity,  he  and  his  adherents  found  shelter  and  sj-m- 
pathy  in  many  a  Buddhist  monaster}-.  At  last,  when 
he  reached  the  throne,  he  liberally  rewarded  all  those 
priests  who  had  befriended  him  in  his  adversity,  paying 
them  a  fixed  sum  out  of  the  public  treasury,  and  be- 
stowing grants  of  land  to  be  held  as  temple  grounds, 
the  revenue  from  which  was  devoted  to  the  support  of 
the  temple.  From  that  time  Buddhism  flourished  in 
Japan,  and  Sintoism  decayed.  The  nation  followed  the 
example  of  the  victorious  Tvcoon,  and  thus  Buddh- 
ism became  established  and  ]5opular.  Still,  as  the  Ty- 
coon did  not  ignore  the  jNIikado,  but  allowed  him  to  be 
the  nominal  head  of  Japan,  and  even  paid  some  outward 
respect  to  him,  in  the  same  way  Buddhism  did  not  ig- 
nore or  displace  Sintoism,  of  which  the  INIikado  is  pon- 
tifex  maximus.  Where  the  aboriginal  Sinto  gods  were 
worshipped  before,  the  Buddhist  divinities  did  not  re- 
place or  supersede  them,  but  were  added  to  them,  and 
thus,  in  many  places,  a  singular  union  was  effected. 
Buddhism  and  Sinto  divinities  are  worshipped  togeth- 
er, and  the  priests  of  both  divisions  often  reside  in  the 
same  temple.  When  this  is  the  case  such  temples  are 
called  Ryoby,  i.  e.  '  union  temples.'  Thus  there  are 
pure  Buddhist,  pure  Sinto,  and  the  mixed  or  union 
temples.  During  the  recent  revolution  a  great  effort 
has  been  made  by  the  adherents  of  the  Jlikado  to  re- 
vive the  ancient  faith,  and  cast  off  whatever  is  of  for- 
eign origin,  whether  derive<l  from  China  or  India.  Ef- 
forts are  made  to  eliminate  the  whole  mass  of  Chinese 


characters  from  the  language  and  literature  of  the  land, 
and  to  return  to  the  ancient,  simple,  and  alphabetical 
manner  of  writing.  The  same  principle  is  at  work  in 
the  reaction  against  the  established  religion,  which  is 
of  foreign  origin,  introduced  from  China  and  India  1 500 
years  ago.  Since  the  Mikado's  government  has  been 
established,  it  has  decreed  that,  where  Buddhist  and 
Sinto  divinities  are  worshipped  in  the  same  temple, 
the  former  are  to  be  set  aside,  and  the  latter  alone  rev- 
erenced. The  i^riests  of  the  former  religion  are  urged 
to  embrace  the  ancestral  and  national  faith,  in  which 
case  they  may  continue  to  liold  their  places.  At  vari- 
ous points  over  the  empire  there  are  deserted  Sinto 
temples.  The  ancient  god  holds  his  place,  but,  not  be- 
ing a  popular  god,  his  shrine  is  forsaken  by  officiating 
priests  and  worshippers.  The  present  government  has 
made  inspection,  and  found  that  in  manj-  cases  these 
shrines,  so  sadly  neglected,  are  the  shrines  of  the  true 
anil  ancient  gods.  These  are  to  be  re-erected,  and  en- 
dowed with  government  sujiport.  What  has  been  taken 
from  the  disendowed  Buddhists  will,  no  doubt,  most  of 
it  be  given  to  the  Sintos.  Now,  when  one  of  these  old 
temples  is  re-erected  and  endowed,  the  office  of  priest  in 
it  becomes  desirable.  Not  only  has  it  a  revenue  from 
government,  but  the  people  suddenly  wake  up  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  fact  that  this  same  forgotten  god,  in 
the  olden  time,  worked  wonders.  The  early  histor\'  of 
the  divinity  is  involved  in  obscurity,  and  on  the  princi- 
ple '  Omne  ignotum  pro  magnifico,'  it  is  magnified  ; 
worshippers  bring  their  offerings,  new  votive  tablets 
are  set  up,  and  the  revenue  hence  accruing,  added  to 
what  is  bestowed  by  government,  makes  a  priest's  office 
a  desirable  one,  especially  as  he  is  exempt  from  all  mil- 
itary service.  jMany,  therefore,  now  seek  to  obtain  this 
position ;  but,  on  presenting  their  petitions  at  the  seat 
of  government,  it  is  generally  decided  that  it  is  desira- 
ble to  have  these  places  filled  by  adherents  of  the  i\Ii- 
kado  from  the  south."  In  1870  the  Buddhist  priests 
were  compelled  to  pay  to  the  Mikado  the  sum  of  8,000,000 
rios,  or  $10,000,000,  for  the  privilege  of  remaining  in 
possession  of  their  temples  and  monuments,  and  of  ob- 
serving their  religious  rites  and  customs  without  restric- 
tion. 

The  reports  on  the  number  of  natives  who  desire  to 
reconnect  themselves  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
greatly  vary.  According  to  a  recent  (1870)  report  of 
the  Japanese  government  their  number  amounts  to  3600, 
of  whom  200()  were  at  Urakami,  near  Nagasaki,  100  at 
Omura,  and  1500  at  Fubahori.  Besides,  there  were 
Christians  in  Shimabara,  Amakusa,  Hirado,  and  other 
places,  but  their  number  could  not  he  accurately  stated. 
There  is  a  strong  force  of  French  Jesuits  at  Kanagawa. 
They  have  lately  opened  a  school  for  young  men,  for 
the  purpose  of  teaching  the  French  language  and  liter- 
ature, and  the  sciences.  The  jiope  has  erected  Japan 
into  a  vicariate  apostolic.  The  Roman  Catholic  mis- 
sionaries assert  that  at  least  100,000  Japanese  would 
openly  join  their  Church  if  religious  toleration  should 
be  established. 

Protestant  missions  were  in  1870  supported  in  Japan 
by  three  American   denominations:   the  Preslnterian 
I  Church,  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  and  the  Protes- 
!  tant  Episcopal  Church.    Several  missionaries  teach  sec- 
I  ular  branches  in  the  government  schools.     Progress  has 
I  been  made  with  the  translation  of  the  Bible  into.Japan- 
j  ese,  and  Bible-classes  have  been  formed,  but  up  to  1871 
i  but  few  of  the  natives  had  made  a  profession  of  Chris- 
:  tianity.     The  Presbyterian  missionaries,  who  had  sta- 
I  tions  at  Yokohama  (begun  in  1850)  and  Yeddo  (begun 
in  18G9),had,  according  to  their  report  of  1870,  baptized 
three  natives.     The  Protestant  Episco]ial  Church  sup- 
ported one  missionary  bishop  and  one  missionar}'.     See 
Charleroix  et  Crasset,  Histoire  de  Japan  (Paris,  1754) ; 
Sir  Rutherford  Alcock,  The  Capital  of  the  Tycoon  (Lond. 
1863);  Siebold,  Nipon;   Archiv  zur  Eeschreibvng  von 
Japan  (Levd.  1832-51);  American  Annual  Cyclopedia, 
1868,1870."   (A.J.S.) 
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Japha.     See  Japhia,  3. 

Ja'pheth  (Heb.  Ye'pheth,  ^?^  in  pause  Ya'pheih, 
TE^,  \vii\ti-gpreadinff  [conip.  Gen.  ix,  27],  although  some 
make  it  signify /««>,  referring  to  the  light  complexion 
of  the  Japhethites ;  Sept.  'Id^eB ;  Josephus  'Ia<pk^ag, 
Ant.  I,  4,  1),  one  of  the  three  sons  of  Noah,  mentioned 
last  in  order  (Gen.  v,  32 ;  vi,  10 ;  vii,  13 ;  ix,  18 ;  x,  1 ;  1 
Chron.  i.  4),  although  it  appears  from  Gen.  x,  21  (comp. 
ix,  24)  that  he  was  the  eldest  of  Noah's  sons,  born  one 
humlred  years  before  the  flood  (Jlichaelis,  Sjncil.  ii,  66). 
B.C.  2616.  He  and  his  wife  were  two  of  the  eight  per- 
sons (1  Pet.  iii,  20)  preserved  in  the  ark  (Gen.  vii,  7). 
Ill  Gen.  X,  2  sq.  he  is  called  the  progenitor  of  the  exten- 
sive tribes  in  the  west  (of  Europe)  and  north  (of  Asia)— 
of  the  Armenians,  Medes,  Greeks,  Thracians,  etc.  (comp. 
SvnceUus,  Chron.  p.  49 ;  Mala,  Chronofjr.  p.  16 ;  see  Tuch 
oil  ver.  27).  See  Ethnography.  De  Wette  (Kritik;  p. 
72)  justly  repudiates  the  opinion  of  the  Tarr/urnhn,  both 
Jonathan  and  Hieros.,  who  make  Japheth  the  progeni- 
tor of  the  African  tribes  also.  The  Arabian  traditions 
(D"Herbelot,5«Mo^A.  Orient.)  attribute  to  Japheth  won- 
derful powers  (WeU.,  Biblische  Ler/enden,  viii,  46),  and 
enumerate  eleven  of  his  sons,  the  progenitors  of  as  many 
Asiatic  nations,  viz.  Gin  or  Dshin  (Chinese),  Seklah 
(Slavonians),  Manshuge,  Gomari,  Turk  (Turks),  Kha- 
lage,  Khozar,  Ros  (Russians),  Sussan,  Gaz,  and  Torage. 
In  these  traditions  he  is  called  Ahoultierk  (Hottinger, 
Hist.  Orient,  p.  37).  To  the  seven  sons  of  Japheth  men- 
tioned in  Gen.  x,  2  and  1  Chron.  i,  5,  the  Sept.  and  lAise- 
bius  add  an  eighth,  Elishu,  though  not  found  in  tlie  text. 
Some  (Buttmann,  Mytholor/.  i,  222 ;  Bochart,  Phctl.  iii,  1 ; 
and  Hasse,  Entdeckunr/,  ii,  131)  identify  Japheth  with  the 
'luTziTOQ  of  Greek  fable,  the  depository  of  many  ethno- 
graphical traditions  (see  Smith's  Diet,  of  Classic.  Bioc/r. 
s.  V.  Japetus),  while  others,  again,  connect  him  with  He- 
reus,  mentioned  by  the  ancient  historian  Sanchoniathon. 
His  act  of  filial  pietj-^,  in  conjunction  with  Shem,  as  re- 
lated in  Gen.  ix,  20-27  (where  some  understand  the 
clause,  "  He  shall  dwell  in  the  tents  of  Shem,"  to  refer 
to  God,  and  not  to  Japheth),  became  the  occasion  of  the 
prophecy  of  the  extension  of  his  posterity  (see  Heng- 
stenljerg's  Christologij,  i,  42).     See  Shejf. 

Japheth  ben-Ali  ha -Levi  (called  in  Arabic 
Ahu-Ali  Hassan  ben-Ali  al-Levi  al-Bozrii),  a  very  able 
Karaite  grammarian  and  commentator  on  the  Old  Test., 
flourished  at  Bassra,  in  Arabia,  during  the  latter  half 
of  the  10th  century.  He  is  reputed  to  have  written  a 
history  of  the  Karaites  (q.  v.),  of  which  traces  still  re- 
main (see  Rule,  Karaites,  p.  106),  and  commentaries 
which  cover  twenty  MS.  volumes  preserved  in  Paris 
and  Leyden.  He  distinguished  himself  by  his  literary 
labors,  and  obtained  the  honorable  appellation  of  T^b^H 
PllSil,  the  great  teacher,  and  a  place  among  those  who  are 
mentioned  in  the  Karaite  Prayer-book.  The  late  emi- 
nent Orientalist  Mmik  brought,  in  1841,  from  Egypt  to 
the  royal  library  at  Paris,  eleven  volumes  of  this  commen- 
tary, five  of  which  are  on  Genesis  and  many  sections  of 
Exodus,  Leviticus,  and  Numbers;  two  volumes  are  on 
the  Psalms,  one  is  on  Proverbs,  and  one  on  the  Five  Me- 
gilloth.  They  are  written  in  Arabic,  preceded  by  the 
Hebrew  text  and  an  Arabic  translation.  The  indefati- 
gable Pinsker  has  examined  the  entire  twenty  volumes, 
and  made  extracts  from  them.  This  work,  of  such  gi- 
gantic magnitude,  although  it  has  exercised  great  in- 
fluence on  the  development  of  Biblical  exegesis  (as  may 
be  concluded  from  the  fact  that  Ahen-Ezra  had  them  con- 
stantly before  him  when  writing  his  expositions  of  the 
O.  T.,  and  that  he  quotes  them  with  the  greatest  re- 
.  spect),  has  not  as  yet  been  pidjlished,  and  we  have  still 
only  the  fragments  which  Aben-Ezra  gives  us.  Japheth 
was  also  an  extensive  polemical  writer,  and  engaged  in 
controversies  with  the  disciples  of  Saadia  (q.  v.) ;  but 
for  polemics  he  does  not  seem  to  have  possessed  the 
proper  requisites.  See  Ginsburg  in  Kitto,  s.  v. ;  Jost, 
Isruelitische  Annalen  (Frankfort-on-the-Main,  1841),  p. 
76 ;  Barges,  Rabbi  Japhet  ben-Ueli  Bassorensis  Karuitis 


in  Psal.  Commentarii  Prefutio  (1846)  ;  Pinsker,  Likkute 
Kadnwuiiit  (Vienna,  1863),  p.  169;  Supplement,  p.  181, 
etc. ;  Griitz.  Crsclilrhte  der  Juden,  v,  342.      (J.  H.  W.) 

Japheth  ben-Said,  a  descendant  of  the  above, 
and  anotlier  great  Karaite,  in  all  probability  also  born 
at  Bassra,  flourished  about  1160-1200.  Besides  the  cel- 
ebrated work  in  defence  of  Karaism  entitled  Ila-A  tukat 
ha-Tora,  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  written  about 
1167,  he  wrote  commentaries  on  the  Pentateuch  and 
other  books  of  the  O.  T.  Pinsker  fancies,  and  not  with- 
out reason,  that  this  is  the  Japheth  whom  the  Karaites 
describe  as  the  instructor  of  Aben-Ezra,  and  asserts  that 
Ezra's  quotations  from  the  commentary  on  Exod.  iv,  20 ; 
viii,  13 ;  ix,  16 ;  x,  5,  21,  belong  to  this  Japheth,  and  not 
to  the  former.  His  commentaries  are  still  in  MS.,  both 
in  the  Paris  and  Leyden  libraries.  See  Pinsker,  Likkute 
Kadmoniot,  p.  222  sq.  and  185  sq..  Supplement ;  Griitz, 
Geschichte  der  Juden,  vi,  305  sq. ;  Kitto,  Bibl.  Cyclop,  s. 
V.     See  Karaites. 

Japhi'a  (Heb.  Yaphi'a,  S'^S'^,  splendid;  Sept.  'la- 
<pu  V.  r.  'la<payai  and  ^ayyai,  but  'lt(j)ii  in  2  Sam.  v, 
15),  the  name  of  two  men,  and  also  of  a  place. 

1.  The  king  of  Lachish,  who  joined  the  confederacy 
at  the  instance  of  Adoni-zedek  against  Joshua,  but  was 
defeated  and  slain  after  confinement  in  the  cave  of  Jlak- 
kedah  (Josh,  x,  3  sq.).     B.C.  1618. 

2.  One  of  the  sons  of  David  (q.  v.)  by  some  one  of 
his  full  wives  whose  name  is  not  given,  born  at  Jerusa- 
lem (2  Sam.  V,  15;  1  Chron.  iii,  7;  xiv,  6).  B.C.  post 
1046. 

3.  A  town  on  the  eastern  part  of  the  southern  boun- 
dary of  Zebulon,  situated  on  high  ground  bet^veen  Da- 
berath  and  Gath-hcpher  oil  the  north  (Josh,  xix,  12). 
Reland  {Palcest.  p.  826)  thinks  it  is  the  to^^^l  Sycuminum 
(Jl  'S.vKupii'oq  or  "ZvKupivwv,  Steph.  Byz.  "ZvKdfiivov), 
on  the  JMeditcrranean,  opposite  Carmel,  between  Ptole- 
mais  and  Cresarea  (Pliny,  v,  15, 5),  according  to  the  I  tin. 
A  nion.  twenty  Roman  miles  from  the  latter ;  called  Jfe- 
2)ha  ('H^a)  in  the  time  of  Eusebius  (Onom.  s.  v.  'laipkS'), 
and  still  extant  (Golii  Not.  ad  A  Ifraej.  p.  132)  under  the 
name  of  Haifa  (Robinson's  Researches,  iii,  194).  He 
also  regards  it  as  the  Jebba  of  Pliny  (v,  18),  which  Ge- 
senius,  however  {Thesaur.  p.  613),  shows  is  distinguish- 
ed from  Sycaminum.  This  position  does  not  agree  with 
the  requirements  of  the  text.  The  place  has  been  iden- 
tified by  Dr.  Robinson  (Researches,  iii,  200)  with  the 
modern  village  Yafa,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  south- 
west of  Nazareth  (Schubert,  Reise,  iii,  203),  where  the 
Italian  monks  fix  the  residence  of  the  apostle  James 
(Raumer,  Palcist.  p.  127).  See  Quaresmius,  Eluciduiio, 
ii,  843 ;  and  Early  Travels,  p.  186 :  Mauiideville  calls  it 
the  "  Castle  of  SaflFra."  So,  too.  Von  HarflF,  A.D.  1498 
{Pilrjerfahrt,  p.  195).  Although  situated  in  a  valley, 
the  tribal  line  must  have  crossed  ("went  up,"  text  of 
Joshua)  the  hills  on  the  south  of  it  (Keil,  Comment,  ad 
loc).  It  contains  about  thirty  houses,  with  the  remains 
of  a  church,  and  has  a  few  single  palm-trees.  Eusebius 
and  Jerome  doubtless  refer  to  this  place,  as  "Japhet,  in 
the  trilw  of  Zebidon,  still  called  Jophe,  or  the  ascent  of 
Japho"  {Onom.  s.  v.  Japhic).  The  Japha  (lacpd)  forti- 
fied by  Josephus  (Life,  37,  45)  was  probably  the  same, 
a  large  and  strong  village  of  Galilee,  afterwards  cap- 
tured Ijy  Trajan  and  Titus,  under  the  orders  of  Vespa- 
sian. In  the  storm  and  sack  of  the  place,  according  to 
the  same  writer,  15,000  of  the  inhabitants  were  put  to 
the  sword,  and  2130  made  captives  (War,  ii,  20,  6;  iii, 
7,  31).  With  this  location  De  Saulcy  {Xarrat.  i,  73) 
and  Schwarz  {Palestine,  p.  170)  coincide,  as  also  Van  de 
Velde  {Memoir,  p.  321)  and  Porter  {Handbook,  p.  385). 

Japh'let  (Heb.  Yaphlet',  'oh'^'^,  deliverer;  Sept. 
'la(pa\riT),  a  son  of  Heber  and  great-grandson  of  Asher; 
several  of  his  sons  are  also  named  (1  Chron.  vii,  32,  33). 
B.C.  between  1856  and  1658.  It  appears  to  have  been 
a  branch  of  his  descendants  {Japhletites,  ^1323^,  Heb. 
Yaphleti',  Sept.  'la(p\r]Ti,  Vulg.  Jej)hleti,  Auth.  Version 
i  "  Japhleti")  that  are  mentioned  in  Josh,  xvi,  3  as  hav- 
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ing  settled  along  the  border  between  Ephraim  and  Dan, 
near  (north  of)  the  present  Jaffa  road,  apparently  east 
of  Beth-horon,  possibly  at  the  present  Bdt  Unia.  Oth- 
ers, however,  regard  the  name  in  this  locality  as  a  trace 
of  one  of  the  petty  tribes  of  aboriginal  Canaanites  (com- 
pare the  Archite,  '"Archi,"  in  the  verse  preceding,  and  in 
2  Sam.  XV,  32 ;  the  Ophnite,  "  Ophni,"  Josh,  xviii,  24). 

Japh'leti  (Josh,  xvi,  3).     See  Japhlet. 

Ja'pho  (Josh,  xix,  4G).     See  Joppa. 

Jaqiielot.     See  Jacquelot. 

Ja'rah  (1  Chron.  ix,  42).     See  Jeiioadau. 

Jarchi.     See  Rashi. 

Jard,  Fr.vn^ois,  a  verj'  celebrated  French  Jansenist 
preacher,  born  at  Bollene,  near  Avignon,  IMarch  3, 1G75, 
was  one  of  the  appellants  against  the  bnll  Unigenitns. 
He  died  April  10,  1768.  Besides  his  sermons,  he  pub- 
lished La  religion  Ch7-etienne  meditee  dans  le  im-itahle. 
esprit  de  ses  viaximes  (Paris,  1743,  1763,  6  vols.  r2mo; 
new  ed.  Lyons,  1819,  6  vols.  12mo).  See  Iloefer,  Xouv. 
Bio(j.  Generale,  xxvi,  372. 

Ja'reb  (Heb.  Yareh',  "2^^,  i.  q.  2'^^'^,  contentions, 
i.  e.  an  adversarj')  occurs  as  a  proper  name  in  the  Auth. 
Vers,  of  Hos.  v,  13 ;  x,  6,  where  a  "  king  Jareb"  (Ti^P 
Sll^,  Sept,  l3aaiXsvQ  'lapeifi,  Vulg.  7-ex  ultor)  is  spoken 
of  as  the  false  refuge  and  final  subjugator  of  the  king- 
dom of  Israel.  It  probably  is  a  figurative  title  of  the 
king  of  Assyria  (mentioned  in  the  same  connection), 
who,  like  the  Persian  monarchs,  affected  the  title  of 
"  the  great  king"  (Michaelis,  Sirpplem.,  actually  derives 
it  from  the  Syriac  ircb, "  to  be  great") ;  here  spoken  in 
irony  towards  the  faithless  nation  as  their  greatest 
scourge  (Gesenius,  Thes.  Heb.  p.  1286).  Had  Jareb  been 
the  proper  name  of  the  king  of  Assyria,  as  it  would  be 
if  this  rendering  were  correct,  the  word  preceding  (~^"?, 
melek,  "  king")  would  have  required  the  article.  That 
it  is  rather  to  be  apijlied  to  the  country  than  to  the 
king  may  be  inferred  from  its  standing  in  parallelism 
with  Asshur.  Such  is  the  opinion  of  Filrst  (Ilamln:  s. 
v.),  who  illustrates  the  symbolical  usage  by  a  compari- 
son with  Hahab  as  applied  to  Egjqit.  At  the  same 
time  lie  hazards  a  conjecture  that  it  may  have  been  an 
old  Assyrhm  word,  adopted  into  the  Hebrew  language, 
and  so  nioililied  as  to  express  an  intelligible  idea,  while 
retaining  something  of  its  original  form.  The  clause  in 
which  it  occurs  is  supposed  by  many  to  refer  to  Judah, 
in  order  to  make  the  parallelism  complete;  and,  with 
this  in  view,  Jarchi  interprets  it  of  Ahaz,  who  sent  to 
Tiglath-Pileser  (2  Kings  xvi,  8)  to  aid  him  against  the 
combined  forces  of  Syria  and  Israel.  But  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  two  clauses  do  not  both  refer 
to  Ephraim,  and  the  allusion  would  then  be,  as  explain- 
ed by  Jerome,  to  Pul,  who  was  subsidized  by  Menahem 
(2  Kings  XV,  19),  and  Judah  would  be  indirectly  included. 
Other  interpretations  of  the  most  fanciful  character  have 
been  given  (Glass,  Phil.  Sacr.  iv,  3,  17,  p.  644). 

Ja'red  (Heb.  Ye'red,  in|^,  in  pause  Ya'red,  'T1'^>  de- 
scender; Sept.  Tapto,  N.  T.  'lapso,  Joseph  us  'Iapto»jf)> 
the  name  of  two  men. 

1.  The  fourth  antediluvian  patriarch  in  descent  from 
Seth,  son  of  Mahalaleel  and  father  of  Enoch ;  born  B.C. 
3712,  died  B.C.  2750,  aged  962  years;  l(i2  years  old  at 
the  birth  of  his  heir  (Gen.  v,  15-20 ;  1  Chron.  i,  2,  "  Je- 
red ;"  Luke  iii,  37). 

2.  A  son  apparently  of  Ezra,  of  the  trilje  of  Judah, 
by  his  wife  Jeliudijah,  although  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
same  verse  a  different  parentage  is  spoken  of;  he  is 
named  as  the  "father"  (i. e. founder)  of  Gedor  (1  Chron. 
iv,  18,  where  the  name  is  Anglicized  "Jered").  B.C. 
cir.  1612.  The  Rabbins,  however,  give  an  allegorical 
interpretation  to  the  passage,  and  treat  this  and  other 
names  therein  as  titles  of  Closes — Jered  because  he 
caused  the  manna  to  descend. 

Jarenton,  a  celebrated  abbot  of  St.  Benigne,  at  Di- 


jon, France,  bom  at  Vienna  towards  the  year  1045,  was 
educated  in  the  monastery  at  Clugny,  After  leading  for 
some  time  a  life  of  dissipation,  he  retired  in  1074  to  the 
Uttle  monasterj'  of  La  Chaise-Dieu,  of  which  he  soon 
became  the  prior,  distinguishing  himself  among  his  mo- 
nastic associates  bj'  a  display  of  brilliant  abilities  and 
great  erudition.  In  1082  he  was,  after  filling  various 
other  positions  of  trust,  dispatched  on  a  very  important 
mission  by  the  French  papal  legate.  In  1084  he  went 
to  Rome  to  report  the  success  of  his  mission  to  pojje 
Gregory  VII,  at  that  time  confined  by  the  emjicror  in  the 
castle  of  Sant-Angelos,  and  he  effected  the  poiie's  liber- 
ation by  encouraging  the  papal  legions  to  oficr  resist- 
ance to  the  imperial  troops.  We  need  not  wonder  that 
such  service  was  Avell  repaid  by  the  ]5ai)al  court,  and 
that  hereafter  Jarenton  figures  iiromincntly  in  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church.  In  1097  he  retired  "to  his  alibey, 
which  he  left  only  to  attend,  in  1100,  the  Coimcil  of  Va- 
lencia. He  died,  ajiparently,  Feb.  10, 1 1 13.  He  is  sup- 
posed to  have  written  extensively,  but  only  a  letter  to 
Thierr\-,  the  abbot  of  St.  Hubert,"  is  now  known.  See 
Iloefer,  Nouv.  Bio<j.  Generale,  xxvi,  375.     (J.  H.AV.) 

Jaresi'ah  (Heb.  Yaareshyah' ,  i^^'IJ'i?;^  nourished 
by  Jehovah  ;  Sept,  'laapaaia),  one  of  the  "sons"  of  Je- 
roham,  a  chief  Benjamite  resident  at  Jerusalopi  (1  Chron. 
viii,  27),     B,C,  apparently  ante  588, 

Jar'ha  (Heb,  Yarcha',  2.'H*i^,  etymology  unknown, 
but  probably  Eg\-ptian ;  Sept,  'iaJxr}X,Vu\g.  Jaraa),  the 
Egyptian  slave  of  a  Hebrew  named  Sheshan,who  mai- 
ried  the  daughter  of  his  master,  and  was,  of  course, 
made  free.  As  Sheshan  had  no  sons,  his  posteritj^  is 
traced  through  this  connection  (1  Chron.  ii,  34-41), 
which  is  the  only  one  of  the  kind  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
ture. Jarha  thus  became  the  founder  of  a  chief  house 
of  the  Jerahmeelites,  which  continued  at  least  to  the 
time  of  king  Hezekiah,  and  from  which  sprang  several 
illustrious  persons,  such  as  Zabad  in  the  reign  of  David, 
and  Azariah  in  the  reign  of  Joash  (1  Chron.  ii,  31  sq). 
B.C.  prob.  ante  1658.— Kitto.  It  is  supposed  by  some 
that  the  name  of  Sheshan's  daughter  whom  Jarha  mar- 
ried was  Ahlai,  from  the  statement  in  ver.  31,  comjiared 
with  that  in  ver.  34;  but  the  masculine  form  of  the 
word,  and  the  use  of  Ahlai  elsewhere  (1  Chron.  xi,  41) 
for  a  man,  is  adverse  to  this  conclusion.  As  Sheslian's 
oldest  grandson  by  this  marriage  was  called  Attai.  and 
as  the  genealogy  would  run  through  him,  it  is  supijosed 
by  others  that  Ahlai  is  a  clerical  error  for  Attai;  while 
others  think  Ahlai  ("^bplN,  disjoiner,  from  bnx)  was  a 
name  given  to  Jarha  on  his  incorporation  into  the  fam- 
ily of  Sheslian.  Others  conjecture  that  Ahlai  was  a 
son  of  Sheshan,  born  after  the  marriage  of  his  daughter. 
At  what  time  this  marriage  occurred  we  cannot  cer- 
tainly determine,  but  as  Sheshan  was  the  seventh  in 
descent  from  Hezron,  the  grandson  of  Judah,  it  could 
not  well  have  been  much  later  than  the  settlement  in 
Canaan  (B.C.  1612),  and  on  the  iiresumption  that  there 
are  no  lacuna;  in  the  pedigree,  it  would  naturally  fall 
much  prior  to  the  Exode  (B.C.  1658).  In  1  Sam.  xxx, 
13,  mention  is  made  of  an  Egyptian  who  was  servant  to 
an  Amalekite,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should 
seem  strange  that  an  Egjinian  should  also  be  found  in 
tlie  family  of  a  Hebrew,  especially  as,  being  a  Jerah- 
meelite,  he  had  (sup]iosing  the  event  to  have  occurred 
in  Palestine)  his  possessions  in  the  same  tlistrict  as  the 
Amalekites,  in  the  south  of  Judah,  nearest  to  Egypt  (1 
Sam.  xxvii,  10;  comp.  2  Sam.  xxiii,  20,  21 ;  Josh,  xv, 
21;  1  Chron.  xv,  18).  See  Burrmgton's  GeneaL;  Bees- 
I  ton,  Genealogt) ;  Hervey's  Geneal.  p.  34 ;  Bertheau  on  1 
Chron.  ii,  24,  etc.).     See  Sheshan. 

Ja'rib  (Heb.  Yarib',  3'^';^,  an  adversary,  as  in  Psa. 
XXXV,  1,  etc.;  Sept.  Tapti'/S,  Tapi'f3),  the  name  of  three 
or  four  men.     See  also  Jareb. 

1.  A  son  of  Simeon  (1  Chron.  iv,  24);  elsewhere 
(Gen.  xlvi,  10,  etc.)  called  Jachin  (q.  v.). 

2.  One  of  the  popidar  chiefs  dispatched  by  Ezra  to 
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procure  the  company  of  priests  in  the  return  to  Jerusa- 
lem (Ezra  viii,  16).     B.C.  459. 

3.  One  of  the  priests  of  the  kindred  of  Jeshua  that 
divorced  their  Gentile  wives  after  the  Exile  (Ezra  x, 
18).     B.C.  459. 

4.  A  Grfficized  or  corrupt  form  (1  I\Iacc.  xiv,  29 ;  com- 
pare ii,  1)  of  JoiARiB  (q.  v.). 

Jar'imoth  (lapi/^wj),  a  Grsecized  form  (1  Esd.  ix, 
28)  of  the  Heb.  name  (Ezra  x,  27)  Jere.moth  (q.  v.). 

Jarkon.     See  Me-jarkon. 

Jarlath  is  the  name  of  the  second  successor  of  St. 
Patrick  to  the  see  of  Armagh,  Ireland,  near  the  middle 
of  tlie  6th  century.  Scarcely  anything  is  known  of  his 
personal  history.     See  Ireland. 

Jarmoch  (Reland,  Palmstina,  p.  283)  or  Jarmuk 
(Schwarz,  Pukst.  p.  53),  a  river  of  Palestine  ("1^""') 
mentioned  in  the  Talmud  {Paruh,  viii,  10 ;  Baba  Ba- 
tkra,  746)  as  emptying  into  the  Jordan ;  the  Ilieromax 
(q.  V.)  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  and  the  modern 
Yurmulc. 

Jar'muth  (Heb.  Yarmuth',  Tl^"^,  height;  Sept. 
'Ifpi/toi'S),  the  name  of  two  places. 

1.  A  town  in  the  plain  of  Judah  (Josh,  xv,  35),  in- 
habited after  the  Babylonian  captivity  (Neh.  xi,  29) ; 
originally  the  seat  of  one  of  the  Canaanitish  kings  [see 
Piram]  defeated  by  Joshua  (Josh,  x,  3,  5,  23 ;  xii,  11 ; 
XV,  35).  Eusebius  (Onomasf.  s.  v.  'Itpifiovg,  also  'Ifp- 
H0X''>q)  sets  down  Jarmucha  or  Jermus  as  ten  Roman 
miles  from  Eleutheropolis  towards  Jerusalem,  but  else- 
where Jarmuth  (s.  v.  'It^inovSt,  doubtless  the  same 
place)  less  correctly  at  four  miles'  distance,  although  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Eshtaol,  which  is  ten  miles  Irom 
Eleutheropolis.  Dr.  Robinson  (Researches,  ii,  344)  iden- 
tified the  site  as  that  of  Yurnmk,  a  village  about  seven 
miles  north-east  of  Beit-Jibrin  (Schwarz,  Palest,  p.  85). 
As  the  name  implies,  it  is  situated  on  a  ridge  (tell  Er- 
mud  or  A  rmuth,  a  different  pronunciation  for  Yarmuth  : 
Van  de  Velde,  Narratire,  ii,  193).  It  is  a  small  and 
poor  place,  but  contains  a  few  traces,  in  its  hewn  stones 
and  ruins,  of  former  strength  and  greatness  (Porter, 
llawUmnk.  p.  281 ;  Van  de  Velde,  Memoir,  p.  324;  Tob- 
ler,  l)rlltt  Wunierumj,  p.  120,  462). 

2.  A  Levitical  city  in  the  tribe  of  Issachar  (Josh.xxi, 
29),  elsewhere  called  Remetii  (Josh,  xix,  21)  and  Ra- 
JiOTii  (1  Chron.  vi,  73).  Schwarz  {Palest,  p.  157)  sup- 
poses it  was  the  Ramah  of  Samuel  (1  Sam.  xix,  22), 
which  he  identifies  with  the  modern  village  of  Rameh, 
north-west  of  Shechem ;  but  this  place  lies  within  the 
territory  of  Manasseh.  The  associated  names  seem  to 
indicate  a  locality  on  the  eastern  edge  of  the  plain  of 
Esdraelon.     See  Rejietii. 

Jaro'ah  (Heb.  Yaro'dch,  HT^^,  perhaps  born  under 
the  new  moon;  Sept.  has  'A^ai  v.  r.  'ItV(,Vulg.  Jaru), 
son  of  (iilead  and  father  of  Huri,  of  the  Gadites  resident 
hi  H.-ishan  ( 1  Chn.n.  v,  14).     B.C.  long  ante  782. 

Jarque  or  Xarque,  1).  Fisancisco,  a  South  Amer- 
ican Jesuit,  flourished  in  the  17th  century.  He  is  dis- 
tinguished as  the  author  of  Estado  presente  de  las  Mis- 
sioiie.f  en  el  Tnciiman,  Paraguay  e  Rio  de  la  Plata  (1687, 
4to  ),  for  whiih  his  intimate  knowledge  of  the  native  el- 
ement cinincnily  111  led  liini.  It  is  remarkable  how  the 
Jesuits  have  succeeded  in  acquiring  foreign  languages, 
and  how  thorough  and  accurate  is  their  knowledge  of 
the  nations  with  whom  they  are  brought  in  contact. 
(J.H.W.) 

Jarratt,  Devereux,  an  early  Protestant  Episco- 
pal minister,  was  born  in  the  county  of  New  Kent,Va., 
Jan.  6  (().  S.),  1732-33.  His  early  education  was  neg- 
lected, and  he  had  few  opportunities  of  receiving  in- 
struction in  youth ;  but  he  so  far  improved  himself  as  to 
De  able,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  to  take  charge  of  a  neigh- 
boring school.  Soon  after,  he  entered  a  family,  in  which 
one  part  of  his  duties  was  to  read  a  sermon " of  Flavel's 
every  night— a  task  which  he  performed  at  first  with 


reluctance.  The  effect  of  these  discourses  was  to  con- 
vince him  of  sin.  He  now  perused  Russell's  Sermons 
and  Burkett's  Exposition  of  the  N.  T. ;  but,  being  sub- 
jected to  many  temptations,  he  relapsed  into  his  former 
state.  He  was  finally  relieved  by  a  passage  in  Isaiah 
(Ixii,  12),  and  resolved  to  enter  the  ministry,  for  which 
piurpose  he  went  to  England  in  1762.  On  his  return  he 
ser\'ed  at  Bath,  Va.,  where  he  was  emmently  successful 
after  some  time,  although  at  first  his  labors  appear  to 
have  been  disregarded.  He  died  January  29, 1801.  He 
was  the  author  of  three  volumes  of  Sermons,  and  A  Series 
of  Letters  to  a  Friend,  republished  in  1806  in  connection 
with  his  AutoUofjraphy. — Spragut,  Ann.  v,  214;  Meth- 
odist Quarterly  Review,  1855,  ]3.  502. 

Jarrige,  Pierre,  a  French  Jesuit,  who  was  born  at 
TuUe  in  1605,  is  celebrated  in  history  by  his  desertion 
from  and  severe  attacks  upon  the  Jesuitical  order.  He 
was  a  very  popidar  teacher  and  preacher  at  the  time, 
when  he  joined  the  Calvinists  in  1647 ;  but,  meeting 
with  great  opposition  in  France,  and  his  life  even  beuig 
threatened,  he  went  to  Leyden,  Holl.,  where  he  preached 
under  the  auspices  of  the  State  Church.  INleanwhile 
the  Jesuitical  order  condemned  him  to  suffer  deatli,  first 
by  hanging,  then  by  burning.  This  provoked  the  so 
celebrated  work  of  his,  Les  Jesuites  mis  sur  Veclwfaud 
(Leyden,  1649, 12mo,  and  often),  in  which  he  thoroughly 
exposed  the  workings  of  that  nefarious  clerical  order. 
A  controversy  ensued,  which  finally  resulted  in  the  re- 
turn of  Jarrige,  in  1650,  to  the  Jesuits — due,  no  doubt, 
more  to  the  threats  against  his  life  Jhan  anything  else. 
He  certainly  turned  the  table  like  a  zealous  Jesuit,  and 
now  again  condemned  as  heretics  the  A-ery  Christians 
with  whom  he  had  so  lately  associated,  and  whose 
cause  he  had  professed  to  have  embraced.  He  died 
Sept.  20,  1660.  See  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Gen.  xxvi,  383 
sq. ;  Bayle,  Historical  Dictionary,  s.  v.      (J.  H.  W.) 

Jarry,  Pierre-Francois  Theophile,  a  French  Ro- 
man Catholic  religious  writer,  was  born  at  St.  Pierre, 
Normandy,  in  March,  1764.  After  completing  his  stud- 
ies at  Paris,  he  was  appointed  curate  at  Escots ;  but,  re- 
fusing to  sign  the  clerical  obligation  demanded  by  the 
revolutionists,  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the  country  in 
1791.  In  1798  the  bishop  of  Auxerre  met  Jarry  in  Ger- 
many, and  appointed  liim  grand-vicar,  and  a  short  time 
after  the  exiled  Pius  VI  appointed  him  archdeacon  and 
canon  of  Liege,  Belgium.  Prevented,  however,  from  as- 
suming the  functions  of  this  position,  he  resided  at  Mun- 
ster,  where  he  was  instrumental  in  the  conversion  of 
count  Stolberg  (q.  v.).  After  the  Restoration,  he  re- 
tired to  Falaise.  He  died  at  Lisieux  Aug.  31,  1820. 
Jarry  wrote  quite  extensively,  especially  against  the 
usurpations  of  the  Revolutionists  of  France.  His  theo- 
logical works  of  note  are.  Dissert,  sur  Vepiscopat  de  St. 
Pierre  a  Antioche,  avec  la  defense  de  Vauthenticite  des 
ecrits  des  Saints  Peres  (Paris,  1807,  8vo) :  —  Examen 
d^une  T>i.<xi  rt.  (Of  the  abbot  Emery)  sur  la  mitigation  des 
peine-<  d,  .<  <liniiiii.<  i  Lcipz.  1810, 8vo).  See  Hoefer,  Nouv. 
Biograj,hi,  (;,,Hr,de.  xxvi,  386.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Jarvis,  Abraham,  D.D.,  a  bishop  of  the  Protes- 
tant I'^iiiscoiial  Church,  was  born  in  Nonvalk,  Conn., 
May  6  (( ).S.)  17:;;).  He  passed  A.B.  in  Yale  College  in 
1761,  and  became  a  lay  reader  at  Middletown,  where, 
two  years  alter,  he  settled  as  rector,  having  previously 
received  ordination  in  England.  In  1776  he  presided  at 
a  convention  of  the  Episcopal  clergy  held  at  New  Ha- 
ven, when  it  was  resolved  to  suspend  all  religious  wor- 
ship. In  1797  he  was  elected  bishop.  He  subsequently 
removed  to  Cheshire,  N.  IL,  and  died  May  3, 1813.  His 
stj'le  of  preaching  is  said  to  have  resembled  that  of  Til- 
lotson  and  Sherlock.  He  published  Two  Sermons.  See 
Sprague,  .1  nnals,  v,  237. 

Jarvis,  Samuel  Farmar,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  was  bom 
at  Jliddletown,  Conn.,  Jan.  20, 1786,  and  passed  A.B.  at 
Yale  College  in  1805.  In  1811  he  took  charge  of  St 
Michael's  Church,  Bloomingdale,  and  in  1813  became 
rector  of  St.  James's,  N.  Y.     He  aftenvards  became  pro- 
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fessor  of  Biblical  literature  in  the  Gen.  Thcol.  Seminar}', 
N.  Y.  In  1819  the  doctorate  of  divinity  was  conferred 
on  him  by  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  de- 
gree of  LL.D.  iu  1837,  bj'  Trinity  College,  Hartford. 
When  rector  of  St.  Paul's,  Boston,  in  182G,  he  embarked 
for  Europe  to  procure  materials  for  a  work  on  Church 
history.  During  an  absence  of  nine  years,  he  examined 
all  the  important  libraries  of  Eurojje  on  the  subject  to 
which  his  attention  was  directed,  and,  on  liis  return, 
commenced^  Complete  Ilistory  of  the  Christian  Church 
[portions  of  it  were  published  in  1844  and  1850],  which 
remains  unfinished.  He  was  appointed  historiographer 
of  the  Church,  and  occupied  various  posts  of  honor  in 
the  diocese  of  Connecticut.  He  died  in  1851.  A  list 
of  his  writings  is  given  by  Allibone,  Diet,  of  A  nth.  i,  t)5G. 
Jas'ael  (laaariXoq  v.  r.  'Aaar}koc),  a  Griecized,  or, 
rather,  corrupt  form  (1  Esdr.  ix,  30)  of  the  Hebrew  name 
(Ezra  X,  29)  Sheal  (q.  v.). 

Ja'shen  (Heb.  Yasken',  yii'^,  sleeping,  as  in  Cant,  vii, 
10,  etc. ;  Septuag.  'lacrsv  v.  r.  'Aach'),  a  person,  several  of 
whose  "  sons"  are  named  as  among  David's  famous  body- 
guard (2  Sam.  xxiii,  32),  called  in  the  parallel  passage 
Hasheji  the  Gizonite  (l  Chron.  xi,  34).  Othtr  discrep- 
ancies also  occur  between  the  two  passages :  the  former 
names  three,  while  the  latter  makes  the  first  (Jonathan) 
son  of  the  next,  and  both  (with  slight  verbal  variations) 
assign  special  patronymics  to  the  last  two.  Perhaps 
the  two  accounts  may  best  be  reconciled  by  understand- 
ing the  two  braves  referred  to  as  being  Jonathan  Ben- 
Shammah  (or  Ben-Shageh),  and  Ahiam  Ben-Sharar  (or 
Ben-Sacar),  grandsons  of  Jashen  (or  Hashem)  of  Gizon, 
in  the  mountains  of  Judah  —  hence  called  Hararites. 
B.C.  considerable  ante  1046.  This  name  Kennicott  be- 
lieves {Dissertation,!,  20l~o)  lies  concealed  in  the  word 
rendered  "  the  Gizonite"  iu  Chronicles,  and  accordingly 
proposes  to  read  in  both  places  "  Gouni,  of  the  sons  of 
Hashem;  Jonathan,  the  son  of  Shamha  the  Hararite?" 
his  view  being  supported  by  the  Alex,  copy  of  the  Sept., 
which  reads  vioi  Adcifi  6  Vwyvi  'lixJvaBav  i'lof  2ayj)  6 
'Apapi.  However,  the  want  of  the  73  before  ''SS,  and  the 
rt  prefixed  to  the  name  read  by  him  as  Gouni,  are  objec- 
tions to  this  view,  and  Bertheau  may  probably  be  right 
{Chronik.  p.  134),  that  "'32  is  due  to  a  repetition  of  the 
last  three  letters  of  the  preceding  word,  "  the  Shaalbon- 
ite"  C^jhb"  wri),  and  that  we  should  simply  read  Ha- 
shem the  Gizonite.  In  the  list  given  by  Jerome,  in  his 
Qiuestiones  Hebraicoe,  Jashen  and  Jonathan  are  both 
omitted.     See  David. 

Ja'sher  (Heb.  Yashar',  ^''^'^,  vprif/ht).  A  volume 
by  this  title  (^'w^n  '^50,  the  book  of  the  vprif/ht  man  ; 
Auth.  Vers. "  book  of  Jasher")  appears  anciently  to  have 
existed  among  the  Hebrews,  containing  the  records  of 
honored  men,  or  other  praiseworthy  transactions.  The 
work  is  no  longer  extant,  but  is  cited  in  two  passages  of 
the  0.  T.  in  the  following  manner :  "  And  the  sun  stood 
still,  and  the  moon  stayed,  until  the  people  had  avenged 
themselves  upon  their  enemies.  Is  not  this  written  in 
the  booh  of  Jasher  ?  So  the  sun  stood  still  in  the  midst 
of  heaven,  and  hasted  not  to  go  down  about  a  whole 
day,"  etc.  (Josh,  x,  13).  The  other  passage  is  2  Sam.  i, 
17,  18:  "And  David  lamented  with  this  lamentation 
over  Saul  and  over  Jonathan  his  son  (also  he  bade  them 
teach  the  children  of  Judah  [the  use  of]  the  bow:  be- 
hold, it  is  written  in  the  book  of  Jasher)."  After  this 
follows  the  lamentation  of  David. 

I.  Vieics  of  the  Incident  in  Joshua's  Career.  —  The 
book  of  Jasher  has  attracted  attention  because  it  is  ap- 
pealed to  in  connection  with  the  account  of  the  sun  and 
moon  standing  still.  The  compiler  of  the  book  of  Joshua 
refers  to  it  as  containing  a  record  of  the  miracle  in  ques- 
tion. It  is  therefore  impossible  to  do  justice  to  our 
subject  without  entering  into  an  interpretation  of  the 
wonderfid  phenomenon  on  which  so  much  ingenuity  has 
been  wasted.  The  misspent  time  which  has  been  de- 
voted to  the  passage  in  Joshua  makes  a  critic  sad  in- 
IV.— D  I.  I) 


deed.  Instead  of  looking  at  the  words  in  their  natural 
and  obvious  sense,  men  have  been  led  away  by  their 
adherence  to  the  letter  into  recondite,  foolish,  and  ab- 
surd conjectures.  One  thing  is  a  key  to  the  right  iii- 
terjiretation,  viz.  that  the  passage  recording  the  miracle 
is  a  quotation  from  the  poetical  book  of  Jasher.  The 
only  difficulty  is  to  discover  where  the  quotation  begins 
and  where  it  ends.  But,  whatever  difference  of  opinion 
there  may  be  as  to  this  point,  it  is  clear  that  a  strictly 
literal  signification  of  the  language  ought  not  to  be 
pressed  upon  a  statement  professedly  extracted  from  a 
popular  poetical  work 

1.  The  most  obvious  and  ancient  interpretation  of  this 
difficult  passage  is  the  literal  one.  At  first  it  was  con- 
tended that  tiie  sun  itself,  which  was  then  believed  to 
have  revolved  round  the  earth,  stayed  his  course  for  a 
day.  Those  who  take  this  view  argue  that  the  theory 
of  the  diurnal  motion  of  the  earth,  which  has  been  the 
generally  received  one  since  the  time  of  (ialileo  and  Co- 
peiniius,  is  incimsistent  with  the  Scripture  narrative. 
Nutwithstanding  the  general  reception  of  the  Coperni- 
can  s}-stcm  of  the  universe,  this  view  continued  to  be 
held  by  many  divines,  Protestant  as  well  as  Koman  Cath- 
olic, and  was  strenuouslj'  maintained  by  Buddeus  {Hist. 
Eccles.  V.  T.  Halle,  1715,  1744,  p.  828  sq.)  and  others  in 
the  last  centurj'. 

But  in  more  recent  times  the  miracle  has  been  ex- 
plained so  as  to  make  it  accord  with  the  now  received 
opinion  respecting  the  earth's  motion,  and  the  Scripture 
narrative  supposed  (o  contain  rather  an  optical  and  pop- 
ular than  a  literal  account  of  what  took  place  on  this 
occasion:  so  that  it  was  in  reality  the  earth,  and  not 
the  sun,  which  stood  still  at  the  command  of  Joshua 
(Clarke's  Commentary,  ad  loc). 

2.  Another  opinion  is  that  first  suggested  by  Spinoza 
{Tract.  Theolo(/.'Politic.  c.  ii,  p.  22,  and  c.  vi)  and  after- 
wards maintained  by  Le  Clerc  {Comment,  ad  loc),  that 
the  miracle  was  produced  by  refraction  only,  causing 
the  sun  to  appear  above  the  horizon  after  its  setting,  or 

j  by  some  other  atmospherical  phenomena,  which  pro- 
duced sufficient  light  to  enable  Joshua  to  pursue  and 
discomfit  his  enemies.  This  seems  to  be  the  only  view 
which  grants  the  reality  of  the  miracle,  without  encum- 
bering it  with  unnecessary  difficulties. 

3.  The  last  opinion  we  shall  mention  is  that  of  the 
learned  Jew  jMaimonides  {More  Ntbochim,  ii,  c.  liii), 
viz.  that  Joshua  only  asked  of  the  Almighty  to  grant 
that  he  might  defeat  his  enemies  before  the  going  down 
of  the  sun,  and  that  God  heard  his  prayer,  inasmuch  as 

I  before  the  close  iif  the  day  the  five  kings,  with  their  ar- 

[  mies,  were  cut  in  pieces.     This  opinion  is  favored  by 

I  Vatablus,  in  the  marginal  note  to  this  passage  (see  Eob- 

ert  Stephens's  edition  of  the  Bible,  folio  1557),  "Lord, 

permit  that  the  light  of  the  sun  and  moon  fail  us  not 

I  before  our  enemies  are  defeated."     Grotius,  while  ho 

admitted  that  there  was  no  difficulty  in  the  Almighty's 

,  arresting  the  course  of  the  sun,  or  making  it  reappear 

by  refraction,  approved  of  the  explanation  of  Jlaimoni- 

des,  which  has  been  since  that  period  adopted  by  many 

divines,  including  Jahn   among  the  Koman  Catholics 

(who  explains  the  whole  as  a  sublime  poetical  trope. 

Introd.  p.  ii,  §  30),  and,  among  orthodox  Protestants,  by 

a  writer  in  the  Berlin  Kranr/elische  Kirchetizeitunr/,  Nov. 

1832,  supposed  to  be  the  editor,  the  late  professor  Heng- 

stenberg  (Robinson's  Biblical  depositor)/,  1833,  iii,  791 

sq.     See  Seller's  Biblical  Hermeneuiics,  English  transla- 

!  tor's  note,  p.  175,  176).     See  Joshua. 

II.  Opinions  as  to  the  Character  of  the  Book  itself.^ 
•  As  the  word  Jasher  signifies  jws^  or  vprvjht,  by  which 
term  it  is  rendered  in  the  margin  of  our  Bibles,  this 
book  has  generally  been  considered  to  liave  been  so  en- 
I  titled  as  containing  a  history  of  Just  men.  The  former 
j  of  the  above  passages  in  which  the  book  is  cited  in 
1  Scripture  is  omitted  by  the  Sept.,  while  in  the  latter 
the  expression  is  rendered  jiijiXiov  roi  fii&oi'g'-  the 
i  Vulg.  has  liber  justorum  in  both  instances.  The  Peshito 
I  SjTiac  in  Joshua  has  "the  book  of  jj raises  or  ht/mns," 
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reading  "I'^'i'r!  for  "I'i'^v?,  and  a  similar  transposition 
wiU  account  for  the  rendering  of  the  same  version  in 
Sam.,  "  the  book  of  A  shir."  The  Targum  interprets  it 
"  the  book  of  the  law,"  and  this  is  followed  by  Jarchi, 
who  gives,  as  the  passage  alluded  to  in  Joshua,  the 
prophecv  of  Jacob  with  regard  to  the  future  greatness 
of  Ephraim  (Gen.  xlviii,  19),  which  was  fulfilled  when 
the  sun  stood  still  at  Joshua's  bidding.  The  same  Rabbi, 
in  his  commentary  on  Samuel,  refers  to  Genesis,  "  the 
book  of  the  upright,  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,"  to 
explain  the  allusion  to  the  book  of  Jasher;  and  Jerome, 
while  discussing  the  "  etymology  of  Israel,"  which  he 
interprets  as  "rectus  Dei,"  incidentally  mentions  the 
fict  that  Genesis  was  called  "the  book  of  the  just"  (li- 
ber Genesis  appellatur  evBsojv,  id  est,  justorum),  from 
its  containing  the  histories  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Is- 
rael (Comm.  in  Jes.  xliv,  2).  The  Talmudists  attribute 
this  tradition  to  R.  Johanan.  R.  Eliezer  thought  that 
by  the  book  of  Jasher  was  signified  the  book  of  Deuter- 
onomy from  the  expressions  in  Deut.  vi,  18 ;  xxxiii,  7, 
the  latter  being  quoted  in  proof  of  the  skill  of  the  He- 
brews in  archer}'.  In  the  opinion  of  Rabbi  Samuel  ben- 
Nachman,  the  book  of  Judges  was  alluded  to  as  the 
book  of  Jasher  {A  boda  Zara,  c.  ii) ;  and  that  it  was  the 
book  of  the  twelve  minor  prophets  was  held  by  some 
Hebrew  writers,  quoted  without  name  by  Sixtus  Senen- 
sis  (Bihl.  Sa7icf.  lib.  ii).  R.  Levi  ben-Gershom  recog- 
nises, though  he  does  not  follow,  the  tradition  given  by 
Jarchi,  while  ICimchi  and  Abarbanel  adopt  the  render- 
ing of  the  Targum.  This  diversity  of  opinions  proves, 
if  it  proves  nothing  more,  that  no  book  was  known  to 
have  survived  which  could  lay  claim  to  the  title  of  the 
book  of  Jasher. 

Josephus,  in  relating  the  miracle  narrated  in  Josh,  x, 
appeals  for  confirmation  of  his  account  to  certain  docu- 
ments deposited  in  the  Temple  (Aiit.v,  ],  17),  and  his 
words  are  supposed  to  contain  a  covert  allusion  to  the 
book  of  Jasher  as  the  source  of  his  authority.  But  in 
his  treatise  against  Apion  he  says  the  Jews  did  not 
possess  myriads  of  books,  discordant  and  contradictory, 
but  twenty-two  only;  from  which  Abicht  concludes 
that  the  books  of  Scripture  were  the  sacred  books  hint- 
ed at  in  the  former  passage,  while  Jlasius  understood  by 
the  same  the  Annals  which  were  written  by  the  proph- 
ets or  by  the  royal  scribes.  Theodoret  (Qucest.  xiv  in 
Jesum  Nave)  explains  the  words  in  Josh,  x,  13,  which 
he  quotes  as  to  jiijiXiov  to  evpeOtv  (prob.  an  error  for 
iuBkc,  as  he  has  in  Qitcest.  iv  in  2  Ee(/.),  as  referring  to 
the  ancient  record  from  which  the  compiler  of  tlie  book 
of  Joshua  derived  the  materials  of  his  history,  and  ap- 
plies the  passage  in  2  Sam.  ii,  18  to  prove  that  other 
documents,  written  by  the  prophets,  were  made  use  of 
in  the  composition  of  the  historical  books.  Jerome,  or, 
rather,  the  author  of  the.  Quwstiones  Ilebraicce,  under- 
stood by  the  book  of  Jasher  the  books  of  Samuel  them- 
selv(  s.  inasmuch  as  they  contained  the  historj'  of  the 
jii~t  |iin|,liit:-.  Samuel,  Gad,  and  Nathan.  Another  opin- 
ion, nuoicd  \,\  sixtus  Senensis,  but  on  no  authority,  that 
it  was  the  book  of  eternal  predestination,  is  scarcely 
worth  more  than  the  bare  mention. 

That  the  book  of  Jaslicr  was  one  of  the  writings 
which  perished  in  the  Cajitivity  was  held  by  R.  Levi 
ben-Gershom,  though  he  gives  the  traditional  explana- 
tion above  mentioned.  His  opinion  has  been  adopted 
by  Junius,  Hottinger  {Thes.  Phil,  ii,  2,  §  2),  and  many 
other  modem  writers  (Wolfii  Bibl.  Heb.  ii,  223). 

What  the  nature  of  the  book  may  have  been  can  only 
be  inferred  from  the  two  passages  in  which  it  is  men- 
tioned and  their  context,  and,  tliis  being  the  case,  there 
is  clearly  wide  room  for  conjecture.  The  theory  of  Ma- 
sius  (quoted  by  Abicht)  was,  that  in  ancient  times,  what- 
ever was  worthy  of  being  recorded  for  the  instruction  of 
posterity  was  written  in  the  form  of  annals  by  learned 
men,  and  that  among  these  annals  or  records  was  the 
book  of  Jasher,  so  called  from  the  trustworthiness  and 
methodical  arrangement  of  the  narrative,  or  because  it 
contained  the  relation  of  the  deeds  of  the  people  of  Is- 


rael, who  are  elsewhere  spoken  of  under  the  symbolical 
name  Jeshurun.  Of  the  latter  hypothesis  Fiirst  ap- 
proves {Ilandu:  s.  v.).  Sanctius  {Comment,  ad  2  Reg.  1) 
conjectured  that  it  was  a  collection  of  pious  hymns, 
^^Titten  by  different  authors,  and  sung  on  various  occa- 
sions, and  that  from  this  collection  the  Psalter  was  com- 
piled. That  it  was  written  in  verse  may  reasonably  be 
inferred  from  the  only  specimens  extant,  which  exhibit 
unmistakable  signs  of  metrical  rhythm ;  but  that  it  took 
its  name  from  this  circumstance  is  not  supported  by 
etymology.  Lowth,  indeed  {Prcel.  p.  30G-7),  imagined 
that  it  was  a  collection  of  national  songs,  so  called  be- 
cause it  probably  commenced  with  "i^iy''  tX,  dz  i/dshir, 
'•  then  sang,"  etc.,  like  the  song  of  Moses  in  Exod.  xv,  1 ; 
his  view  of  the  question  was  that  of  the  Syriac  and  Ar- 
abic translators,  and  was  adopted  by  Herder.  But, 
granting  that  the  form  of  the  book  was  poetical,  a  diffi- 
culty still  remains  as  to  its  subject.  That  the  book  of 
Jasher  contained  the  deeds  of  national  heroes  of  all  ages 
embalmed  in  verse,  among  which  David's  lament  over 
Saul  and  Jonathan  had  an  appropriate  place,  was  the 
opinion  of  Calovius.  A  fragment  of  a  similar  kind  is 
thought  to  appear  in  Numb,  xxi,  14.  Gesenius  conjec- 
tured that  it  was  an  anthology  of  ancient  songs,  which 
acquired  its  name,  "  the  book  of  the  just  or  upright,"' 
from  being  written  in  praise  of  upright  men.  He  quotes, 
but  does  not  approve,  the  theorj'  of  Illgen,  that,  like  the 
Hamasa  of  the  Arabs,  it  celebrated  the  achievements  of 
illusti-ious  warriors,  and  from  this  derived  the  title  of 
"  the  book  of  valor."  But  the  idea  of  warlike  A'alor  is 
entirely  foreign  to  the  root  ydshur.  Dupin  contended, 
from  2  Sam.  i,  18,  that  the  contents  of  the  book  were  of 
a  military  nature;  but  Montanus, regarding  rather  the 
etymology,  considered  it  a  collection  of  political  and 
moral  precepts.  Abicht,  taking  the  lament  of  David  as 
a  sample  of  the  whole,  maintained  that  the  fragment 
quoted  in  the  book  of  Joshua  was  part  of  a  fimeral  ode 
composed  upon  the  death  of  that  hero,  and  narrating  his 
achievements.  At  the  same  time,  he  does  not  conceive 
it  necessary  to  suppose  that  one  book  only  is  alluded  to 
in  both  instances.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that 
there  is  very  slight  ground  for  any  conclusion  beyond 
that  which  affects  the  form,  and  that  nothing  can  be 
confidently  asserted  with  regard  to  the  contents. 

From  the  passage  above  referred  to  (2  Sam.  i,  18 — 
"Also  he  bade  them  teach  the  children  of  Israel  [the 
use  of]  the  bow"),  it  has  been  supposed  by  some  (see  Dr. 
Adam  Clarke's  Comment,  ad  loc,  and  Home's  Introd.  vol. 
i)  that  the  book  of  Jasher  contained  a  treatise  on  arch- 
er}' ;  but  it  has  been  observed  (see  Parker's  translation 
of  De  Wette's  Introd.  i,  301)  that,  according  to  the  an- 
cient mode  of  citation,  which  consisted  in  referring  to 
some  particular  word  in  the  document, "  the  bow"  which 
the  children  of  Israel  were  to  be  taught  indicated  the 
poetical  passage  from  the  book  of  Jasher  in  which  the 
"  bow  of  Jonathan"  is  mentioned  (2  Sam.  i,  22).  One 
writer  (Rev.  T.  M.  Hopkins,  in  the  Biblical  Repository, 
1845,  p.  97  sq.)  rashly  proposes  to  reject  both  references 
to  the  book  in  question  as  spurious,  and  even  the  whole 
account  of  the  miracle  in  Joshua. 

De  Wette  {Einleitung,  §  169)  endeavors  to  deduce  an 
argument  in  favor  of  the  late  composition  of  the  book  of 
Joshua  from  the  circumstance  of  its  citing  a  work  (viz. 
the  book  of  Jasher)  which  "points  to  the  time  of  David, 
inasmuch  as  his  lamentation  over  Saul  and  Jonathan  is 
contained  in  it."  But  it  has  been  supposed  by  others 
(although  the  American  translator  of  De  Wette's /?i^rac7. 
looks  upon  this  as  quite  imjjrobable)  that  the  book  rtay, 
as  a  collection  of  poems,  have  received  accessions  at  va- 
rious periods,  and,  nevertheless,  been  still  quoted  by  its 
original  name.  Dr.  Palfrey,  who  adopts  this  view  of 
the  book  of  Jasher  in  his  Lectures,  still  refers  the  compo- 
sition of  Joshua  to  the  time  of  Saul. 

III.  Attempted  Reproductions  of  the  Worlc.  —  1.  Al- 
though conjecture  might  almost  be  thought  to  have  ex- 
hausted itself  on  a  subject  so  barren  of  premises,  a  schol- 
ar of  our  own  day  has  not  despaired  of  being  able  not 
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only  to  decide  what  the  book  of  Jasher  was  in  itself,  but 
of  reconstructing  it  from  the  fragments  wliich,  accord- 
ing to  his  theory,  he  traces  throughout  the  several  books 
of  the  Old  Test.  In  the  preface  to  his  Jashar,  or  Fra;;- 
menta  A  rchetypa  Carminum  Hebraicorum  in  Masoreth- 
ico  Veteris  Testamenii  iextu  passim  tesselluta  (London, 
1854, 1860,  8vo),  Dr.  Donaldson  advances  a  scheme  for 
the  restoration  of  this  ancient  record  in  accordance  with 
his  own  idea  of  its  scope  and  contents.  Assuming  that, 
during  the  tranquil  and  prosperous  reign  of  Solomon,  an 
unwonted  impidse  was  given  to  Hebrew  literature,  and 
that  the  worshippers  of  Jehovah  were  desirous  of  pos- 
sessing something  on  which  their  faith  might  rest,  the 
book  of  "Jashar,"  or  "  uprightness,"  he  asserts,  was  writ- 
ten, or,  rather,  compiled  to  meet  this  want.  Its  object 
was  to  show  that  in  the  beginning  man  was  upright, 
but  had,  by  carnal  wisdom,  forsaken  the  spirituallaw : 
that  the  Israelites  had  been  chosen  to  preserve  and  trans- 
mit this  law  of  uprightness ;  that  David  had  been  made 
king  for  his  religious  integrity,  leaving  the  kingdom  to 
his  son  Solomon,  in  whose  reign,  after  the  dedication  of 
the  Temple,  the  prosperity  of  the  chosen  people  reach- 
ed its  culminating  point.  The  compiler  of  the  book  was 
probably  Nathan  the  prophet,  assisted,  perhaps,  by  Gad 
the  seer.  It  was  thus  "  the  first  offspring  of  the  pro- 
phetic schools,  and  ministered  spiritual  food  to  the  great- 
er prophets."  Rejecting,  therefore,  the  authority  of  the 
Masoretic  text,  as  founded  entirely  on  tradition,  and  ad- 
hering to  his  own  theory  of  the  origin  and  subject  of  the 
book  of  Jasher,  Dr.  Donaldson  proceeds  to  show  that  it 
contains  tlie  reUgious  marrow  of  holy  Scripture.  ^  In 
sucli  a  case,  of  course,  absolute  proof  is  not  to  be  looked 
for,  and  it  would  be  impossible  here  to  discuss  Avhat 
measure  of  probability  should  be  assigned  to  a  scheme 
elaborated  with  considerable  ingenuity.  'Whatever  an- 
cient fragments  in  the  sacred  books  of  the  Hebrews  ex- 
hibit the  nature  of  uprightness,  celebrate  the  victories  of 
the  true  Israelites,  predict  their  prosperitj-,  or  promise 
future  blessedness,  have,  according  to  this  theorj',  a  claim 
to  be  considered  among  the  relics  of  the  book  of  Jasher. 
Following  such  a  principle  of  selection,  the  fragments 
fall  into  seven  groups.  The  first  part,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  show  that  man  was  created  upright  ("TIJ"^, 
yushdr),  but  fell  into  sin  by  carnal  wisdom,  contains  two 
fragments — an  Elohistic  and  a  Jehovistic,  both  poetical, 
the  latter  being  the  more  full.  The  first  of  these  in- 
cludes Gen.  i,  27,  28;  vi,  1,2,4,5;  viii,21;  vi,  6,3;  the 
other  is  made  up  of  Gen.  ii,  7-9. 15-18,  25 ;  iii,  1-19,  21, 
2;),  24.  The  second  part,  consisting  of  four  fragments, 
shows  how  the  descendants  of  Abraham,  as  being  up- 
right (D'^"idl',  yeshdrim),  were  adopted  by  God,  while 
the  neighboring  nations  were  rejected.  Fragment  1, 
Gen.  ix,  18-27 ;  fragment  2,  Gen.  iv,  2-8, 8-lG ;  fragment 
3,  Gen.  xvi,  1-4,  15,  IG ;  xvii,  9-1 G,  18-2G ;  xxi,  1-14, 20, 
21 ;  fragment  4,  Gen.  xxv,  20-34 ;  xxvii,  1-10, 14, 18-20, 
25-40;  iv,18,19;  xxvi,34;  xxxvi,2;  iv,23,24;  xxxvi, 
8;  xxviii,  9;  xxvi,  35 ;  xxvii,  46  ;  xxviii,  1-4,  11-19; 
xxix,  1,  etc.,  24,  29;  xxxv,  22-26;  xxiv,  25-29;  xxxv, 
9-14, 15;  xxxii,  31.  In  the  third  part  is  related,  under 
the  ligiu-e  of  the  Deluge,  how  the  Israelites  escaped  from 
Egypt,  wandered  forty  years  in  the  wilderness,  and  final- 
ly, in  the  reign  of  Solomon,  built  a  temple  to  Jehovah. 
The  passages  in  which  this  is  found  are  Gen.  vi,  5-14 ; 
vii,  6,  11,  ii ;  viii,  6,  7,  8, 12 ;  v,  29 ;  viii,  4 ;  1  Kings  vi ; 
viii,  43 ;  Deut.  vi,  18 ;  Psa.  v,  8.  The  three  fragments 
of  the  fourth  part  contain  the  di\ine  laws  to  be  observed 
by  the  upright  people,  and  are  found  in  (1)  Deut.  v,  1-22 
(2)  vi,  1-5;  Lev.xix,  18;  Deut.x,  12-21 ;  xi,  1-5,  7-9 
and  (3)  viii,  1-3 ;  vi,  6-18, 20-25.  The  blessings  of  the 
upright,  and  their  admonitions,  are  the  subject  of  the 
fifth  part,  which  contains  the  songs  of  Jacob  (Gen.  xlix), 
Balaam  (Numb,  xxiii,  xxiv),  and  Moses  (Deut.  xxxii, 
xxxiii).  The  wonderful  victories  and  deliverances  of 
Israel  are  celebrated  in  the  sixth  part,  in  the  trium- 
phal songs  of  Moses  and  Miriam  (Exod.  xv,  1-19),  of 
Joshua  (Josh.x,  12, 13),  and  of  Deborah  (Judg.  v,  1-20). 


The  seventh  is  a  collection  of  various  hymns  composed 
in  the  reigns  of  David  and  Solomon,  and  contains  Da- 
vid's song  of  triumph  over  Goliath  (!)  (1  Sam.  ii,  1-10) ; 
his  lament  for  Saul  and  Jonathan  (2  Sam.  i,  19-27),  and 
for  Abner  (2  Sam.  iii,  33,  34) ;  his  psalm  of  thanksgiving 
(Psa.  xviii ;  2  Sam.  xxii) ;  his  triumphal  ode  on  the  con- 
quest of  the  Edoraites  (Psa.  Ix),  and  his  pro])hecy  of 
Messiah's  kingdom  (2  Sam.  xxiii,  1-7),  together  with 
Solomon's  Epithalamium  (Psa.  xlv),  and  the  hymn  simg 
at  the  dedication  of  the  Temple  (Psa.  Ixviii). 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  critic  has  shown  great 
ingenuity  and  constructive  skill  in  elaborating  his  the- 
ory. His  commentaries  on  the  individual  fragments 
composing  the  jiarts  often  exhibit  striking  and  just  re- 
marks, with  a  right  perception  of  the  genius  of  some 
portions  of  the  O.  T.  Yet  we  must  pronounce  the  at- 
tempt a  failure.  The  leading  positions  are  untenable. 
Donaldson's  arguments  are  often  weak  and  baseless. 
Most  of  the  contents  which  he  assigns  to  the  book  of 
Jashar  never  belonged  to  it,  such  as  the  pieces  of  Gen- 
esis which  he  selects,  etc.  But  it  is  needless  to  enter 
into  a  refutation  of  the  hypothesis,  ingeniously  set  forth 
in  elegant  Latin,  and  supported  with  considerable  acute- 
ness.  INIost  of  the  book  of  Jashar  cited  in  Joshua  and  2d 
Samuel  is  lost.  It  is  verj'  improbable  that  laws  such  as 
those  in  Deut.  vi,  x,  xi,  or  historical  pieces  like  Gen.  xvi, 
1-4,  ever  belonged  to  it.  It  is  also  a  most  unfortunate 
conjecture  that  iT^'^"c3,  in  Gen.  xlix,  10,  is  abridged  from 
ri^'?0  ;  or,  even  if  it  were,  that  it  furnishes  a  proof  of 
the  poem  being  written  while  Solomon  was  king  (p.  27). 
We  are  persuaded  that  tlie  critic  gives  great  extension 
of  meaning  to  the  Hebrew  word  ^'^^,  in  making  it  al- 
most, if  not  altogether,  an  appellation  of  the  Israelitish 
people.  When  he  assumes  that  it  is  contained  in  ^N"  w^, 
the  notion  is  erroneous  (p.  23). 

Among  the  many  strange  results  of  Donaldson's  ar- 
rangement, Shem,  Ham,  and  Japheth  are  no  longer  the 
sons  of  Noah,  who  is  Israel  under  a  figure,  but  of  Adam ; 
and  the  circumstances  of  Noah's  life  related  in  Gen.  ix, 
18-27  are  transferred  to  the  latter.  Cain  and  Abel  are 
the  sons  of  Shem,  Abraham  is  the  son  of  Abel,  and  Esau 
becomes  Lamech,  the  son  of  JMethuselah. 

2  and  3.  There  are  also  extant,  under  the  title  of"  the 
book  of  Jasher,"  two  Kabliinical  works,  one  a  moral  trea- 
tise, written  in  A.D.  1394  by  l.'.Miabbatai  Carmuz  Levi- 
ta,  of  which  a  copy  in  MS.  exists  in  the  Vatican  library; 
the  other  was  written  by  Jacob  ben-Meir,  or  R.  Tam, 
who  died  in  1171,  and  contains  a  treatise  on  Jewish  rit- 
ual questions.  It  was  published  at  Cracow  in  1586,4to, 
and  again  at  Vienna  in  1 8 1 1 ,  but  incorrectly.  No  trans- 
lation of  either  was  ever  made. — Kitto  ;  Smith. 

4.  An  anonymous  work  under  the  same  name  wa.s 
published  at  Venice  in  1625,  at  Cracow  in  1628.  and  at 
Prague  in  1668.  It  contains  the  histories  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, Joshua,  and  Judges,  and  intermixes  many  fabu- 
lous things.  It  gives  (Ixxxviii,  64)  the  account  of 
Joshua's  miracle  nearly  in  the  words  of  Scripture,  mak- 
ing the  sun  to  stand  still  "  thirty-six  times"  (""^P"),  i.e. 
hours ;  but  does  not  bring  the  historj'  down  later  than 
the  conquest  of  Canaan.  The  jjreface  itself  states  that 
it  was  discovered  at  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by 
Sidrus,  one  of  the  officers  of  Titus,  who,  while  searching 
a  house  for  the  purpose  of  plunder,  found  in  a  secret 
chamber  a  vessel  containing  the  books  of  the  law,  the 
prophets,  and  Hagiograiiha,  with  many  others,  which  a 
venerable  man  was  reading.  Sidrus  took  the  old  man 
under  his  protection,  and  built  for  him  a  house  at  Se- 
ville, where  the  books  ^vere  safely  deposited,  and  thence 
this  one  was  conveyed  to  Naples,  where  it  was  printed. 
The  book  in  question  is  probably  the  production  of  a 
Spanish  Jew  of  the  13th  centurj-  (Abicht,  De  lib?:  Recti, 
in  Thes.  Nov.  Theol.  Phil,  i,  525-34).  A  German  version 
of  it,  with  additions,  was  published  by  R.  Jacob  at  Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main  (1674, 8vo),  with  the  title  ^">r^1  cn, 
perfect  and  light.     A  stereotyped  translation  of  this 
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work  was  published  in  Nev;  York  in  1S40,  under  the  di- 
rection of  jNI.  M.  Noah,  with  certificates  of  its  lideUty  to 
the  original  by  eminent  Hebrew  scholars  who  had  ex- 
amined it. 

5.  The  above  works  mnst  not  be  confomided  with  the 
various  editions  of  a  fabrication  which  was  first  secretly 
printed  at  Bristol,  and  published  in  London  in  1751  (4to), 
by  an  infidel  type-founder  of  Bristol  named  Jacob  Ilive, 
who  was  its  real  author.  It  was  entitled  •'  The  Book  of 
Jasher,  with  Testimonies  and  Notes  explanatory  of  the 
Text:  to  which  is  prefixed  Various  Readings :  translated 
into  English  from  the  Hebrew  byAlcuin  of  Britain,  who 
went  a  pilgrimage  into  the  Holy  Land."  This  book  was 
noticed  in  the  Month!;/  Reciew  for  December,  1751,  which 
describes  it  as  "a  palpable  piece  of  contrivance,  intend- 
ed to  impose  upon  the  credulous  and  ignorant,  to  sap  the 
crecUt  of  the  books  of  Moses,  and  to  blacken  the  charac- 
ter of  Moses  himself."  Tlie  preface,  purporting  to  be 
written  by  Alcuin,  contains  an  account  of  the  finding  of 
the  book  in  :MS.  at  Gazna,  in  Persia,  and  the  way  in 
which  it  was  translated.  Having  brought  it  to  England, 
Alcuin  says  that  he  left  it,  among  other  papers,  with  a 
clergyman  in  Yorkshire.  After  two  pages  of  various 
readings,  the  book  itself  follows,  divided  into  thirty- 
seven  chapters.  Testimonies  and  notes  are  appended. 
The  editor  states,  in  a  dedication  at  the  beginning,  that 
he  bought  the  MS.  at  an  auction  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
land, and  affirms  that  Wickliffe  had  written  on  the  out- 
side, "  I  have  read  the  book  of  Jasher  twice  over,  and  I 
much  approve  of  it  as  a  piece  of  great  antiquity  and  cu- 
riosity, but  I  cannot  assent  that  it  should  be  made  a  part 
of  the  canon  of  Scripture."  This  clumsy  forgery  was 
reprinted  at  Bristol  in  18-27,  and  published  in  London  in 
1829  (4to),  as  a  now  discovery  of  the  book  of  Jasher.  A 
prospectus  of  a  second  edition  of  this  reprint  was  issued 
in  1833  by  the  editor,  who  therein  styles  himself  the 
Rev.C  K.  Bond.  This  literarj'  fraud  has  obtained  a 
notoriety  far  beyond  its  merits  in  consequence  of  tlie 
able  critiques  to  which  it  gave  rise,  having  been  again 
exposed  in  the  Dublin  Christian  Examiner  for  1831,  and 
elaborately  refuted  by  Home  in  his  Introduction  (ut  sup.; 
new  edition,  iv,  741-6). 

See,  besides  the  literature  above  referred  to,  Hilliger, 
De  Libro  Recti  (Lips.  1714);  Nolte,  De  Libra  Justorum 
(Helmst.  1719) ;  Wolf,  De  Libro  Rectorum  (Lips.  1742)  ; 
Steger,  De  vocabulo  'niT^  (Kiel,  1808) ;  Anon.  Jasher  re- 
ferred to  in  Josh,  and  Sam.  (London,  1842) ;  Hopkins, 
Plumbline  Papers  (Auburn,  1862,  eh.  vii) ;  and  the  peri- 
odicals cited  by  Poole,  Index,  s.  v.     Compare  Joshua. 

Jasho'beam  (Heb.  Yashobam',  Dr'3':3'^,  dweller 
among  I  Ik-  pcapj,-,  or  i-eturner  to  the  ])eopie,  otherwise, 
to  whnui  t\w  pi'ople  returns,  OT  a.  returning peoj^le  ;  Sept, 
in  1  Cljron.  xi,  11,  'I((iadfj.  v.r.  'liffafiac^d  ;  in  1  Chron. 
xii,  6,  'lifffiadp  v.  r.  ^ofSoKiip ;  in  1  Chron.  xxvii,  2, 
'Irrj-'iodp,  V.  T.  'laftouZ;  Vulg.  Jesbaam,  but  Jeshoam  in 
1  Chron.  xxvii,  2),  the  name  of  several  of  David's  fa- 
vorite officers. 

1.  One  of  the  Korhites,  or  Levite  of  the  family  of 
Korah  (and  therefore  probably  not  identical  with  the 
foUowing),  who  joined  David's  band  at  Ziklag  (1  Chron. 
xii,  6).     B.C.  1053. 

2.  "  Son"  of  Hachmoni,  one  of  David's  worthies,  and 
the  first  named  in  the  two  lists  which  are  given  of  them 
(2  Sam.  xxiii,  8;  1  Chron.  xi,  11).  One  of  these  texts 
is  held  to  have  suffered  through  the  negligence  of  copy- 
ists, and,  as  Jashobeam  is  not  otherwise  historically 
known,  commentators  have  been  much  embarrassed  in 
comparing  them.  The  former  passage  attributes  to  him 
the  defeat  of  800,  the  latter  of  300  Philistines;  and  the 
question  has  been  whether  there  is  a  mistake  of  figures 
in  one  of  these  accounts,  or  whether  two  different  ex- 
ploits are  recorded.  Further  difficulties  will  appear  in 
com])ari-ng  the  two  texts.  We  have  assumed  Jashobe- 
am to  be  intended  in  both,  but  this  is  open  to  question. 
In  Chronicles  we  read,  "Jashobeam,  the  Hachmonite, 
chief  of  the  captains:  he  lifted  up  his  spear  against  300 


men,  slain  by  him  at  one  time;"  but  in  Samuel  [mar- 
gin], "Josheb-bassebet  the  Tachmonite,  chief  among  the 
three,  Adino,  of  Ezni,  who  lifted  np  his  spear  against 
800  men,  whom  he  slew."  That  Jashobeam  the  Hach- 
monite and  Josheb-bash-shebeth  the  Tachmonite  are  the 
same  person,  is  clear ;  but  may  not  Adino  of  Ezni,  whose 
name  forms  the  immediate  antecedent  of  the  exploit, 
which,  as  related  here,  constitutes  the  sole  discrepancy 
between  the  two  texts,  be  another  person?  Many  so 
explain  it,  and  thus  obtain  a  solution  of  the  difficulty. 
But  a  further  comparison  of  the  two  verses  -will  again 
suggest  that  the  whole  of  the  verse  last  cited  must  be- 
long to  Jashobeam ;  for  not  only  is  the  parallel  incom- 
plete if  we  take  the  last  clause  from  him  and  assign  it 
to  another,  but  in  doing  this  we  leave  the  "  chief  among 
the  captains"  without  an  exploit,  in  a  list  which  records 
some  feat  of  every  hero.  We  incline,  therefore,  to  the 
opinion  of  those  who  suppose  that  Jashobeam,  or  Jo- 
sheb-bash-shebeth, was  the  name  or  title  of  the  chief, 
Adino  and  Eznite  being  descriptive  epithets,  and  Hach- 
monite the  patronymic  of  the  same  person ;  and  the 
remaining  discrepancy  we  account  for,  not  on  the  sup- 
position of  different  exploits,  but  of  one  of  those  corrup- 
tions of  numbers  of  which  several  wiU  be  found  in  com- 
paring the  books  of  Chronicles  with  those  of  Samuel  and 
Kings.     B.C.  1014.     See  Adino;  David;  Eznite. 

The  exploit  of  breaking  through  the  host  of  the  Phi- 
listines to  procure  David  a  draught  of  water  from  the 
well  of  Bethlehem  is  ascribed  to  the  three  chief  heroes, 
and  therefore  to  Jashobeam,  who  was  the  first  of  the 
three  (2  Sam.  xxiii,  13-17;  1  Chron,  xi,  15-19).  B.C. 
1045, 

3.  We  also  find  a  Jashobeam  who  commanded  24,000, 
and  did  duty  in  David's  court  in  the  month  Nisan  (1 
Chron.  xxvii,  2).  He  was  the  son  of  Zabdiel ;  if,  there- 
fore, he  was  the  same  as  the  foregoing  Jashobeam,  his 
patronymic  of  "the  Hachmonite"  must  be  referred  to 
his  race  or  office  rather  than  to  his  immediate  father. 
See  Haciijioni, 

Ja'shub  [or  Jash/ub'\  (Heb.  Yashub',  "y^'d"^,  re- 
turner; once  by  error,  3id^,  Yashib',  in  text  1  Chron. 
vii,  1;  Samar.  Pent,  in  Numb.  Yosheh',  3'JI"^;  Sept. 
'laaovji),  the  name  of  two  men,  or,  perhaps,  the  last  is 
rather  a  place.     See  also  Sheak-.iashub, 

1.  The  third  named  of  the  four  sons  of  Issachar  (1 
Chron,  vii,  1 ;  Numb,  xxvi,  24) :  called  Job  (perhaps  by 
contraction  or  corruption  [or  possibly  only  by  substitu- 
tion, both  having  the  same  meaning,  one  from  2TJ,  and 
the  other  from  S^X])  in  the  paraUel  passage  (Oeh. 
xlvi,  13).  B.C.  1856.  His  descendants  were  called 
Jashubites  (Hebrew  Yashubi',  '^y'^'^,  Sept.  'luGoujii, 
Numb,  xxvi,  24), 

2.  One  of  the  "sons"  (?  former  residents)  of  Bani, 
who  divorced  his  Gentile  wife  after  the  Exile  (Ezra^x. 
29).     B.C.  459. 

Jash'ubi-le'hem  (Heb.  Yashu'U-Lo'chem,  "'n'r;^ 
'^r??  ["i'^  pause"  LaV/(eTO,  DJ13],  returning  home  from 
battle  or  ioxfood;  Sept.  cnrkaTpiipiv  avrovQ  v.  r.  riTrs- 
(TTptxpav  elg  Aisp ;  Vulg.  reversi  sunt  in  Laheni),  ajipar- 
ently  a  person  named  as  a  descendant  of  Shelah,  the  son 
of  Judah  (1  Chron.  iv,  22).  B.C.  perhaps  cir.  995,  since 
it  added  at  the  end  of  the  list,  "And  these  are  ancient 
things.  These  were  the  potters,  and  those  that  dwelt 
among  plants  and  hedges;  there  they  dwelt  with  the 
king  ['?  Solomon ;  but,  according  to  some,  Pharaoh,  dur- 
ing the  residence  in  Egj^jtJ  for  his  work."  Possibly, 
however,  "  it  is  a  place,  and  we  should  infer  from  its 
connection  with  Maresha  and  Chozeba— if  Chozeba  be 
Chezib  or  Achzib — that  it  lay  on  the  western  side  of  the 
tribe,  in  or  near  the  Shephelah  or  '  plain,'  The  Jewish 
explanations,  as  seen  in  Jerome's  Qumst.  Ilebr.  on  this 
passage,  and,  in  a  slightly  different  form,  in  the  Targum 
on  the  Chronicles  (ed.  Wilkins,  p.  29,  30),  mention  of 
JMoab  as  the  key  to  the  whole.  Chozeba  is  Elimelech ; 
Joash  and  Saraph  are  JIahlon  and  Chibon,  who  '  had 
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the  dominioTi  in  IMoab'  from  marrying  the  two  Moabite 
damsels:  Jashubi-Lehem  is  Naomi  and  Kuth,  who  re- 
turned  (Jashubi)  to  bread,  or  to  Hclh-Miem,  after  the 
famine:  and  the  'ancient  words'  point  to  the  book  of 
Rutli  as  tlie  source  of  the  whole"  (Smith). 

Jash'ubite  (Numb,  xxvi,  24).     See  Jasiiub,  1, 

Jasideans.     See  Yezidis. 

Ja'siel  (1  Chron.  xi,  4G).     See  Jaasiel. 

Ja'son  ('I«(Tn)v,  he  that  will  cure,  originally  the 
name  of  the  leader  of  the  Argonauts),  a  common  Greek 
name,  which  was  frequently  adopted  by  Hellenizing 
Jews  as  the  equivalent  of  Jesus,  Joshua  {'irjcrovg ;  comp. 
Josephus,  A  nt.  xii,  5, 1 ;  Aristeas,  Hist,  apud  Hodj-,  p.  7), 
probably  with  some  reference  to  its  supposed  connection 
with  iaa^ai  (i.  e.  the  healer).  A  parallel  change  occurs 
in  Alcimus  (Eliakim),  while  Nicolaus,  Dositheus,  Mene- 
laus,  etc.,  were  direct  translations  of  Hebrew  names.  It 
occurs  with  reference  to  several  men  in  the  Apocrypha, 
and  one  in  the  New  Testament, 

1.  Jason,  the  son  of  Eleazer  (comp.  Ecclus.  1, 27, 
'Ir](Tovg  vwg  Stfja^  'E\f  o^ap,  Codex  A),  was  one  of  the 
commissioners  sent  by  Judas  Maccabeus,  in  conjunction 
with  Eupolemus,  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  amity  and  mu- 
tual support  with  the  Romans,  B.C.  161  (1  Mace,  viii, 
17;  Josephus, /I  Jif.  xii,  10,  6). 

2.  Jason,  the  father  of  Antipater,  who  was  an 
envoy  to  Rome  to  renew  the  treaty,  at  a  later  period, 
under  Jonathan  Maccabteus,  in  conjunction  with  Nume- 
nius,  the  son  of  Antiochus  (1  Mace,  xii,  1(5;  xiv,  22),  is 
probably  the  same  person  as  No.  1. 

3.  Jason  of  Cyrene,  in  Africa,  was  a  Hellenizing 
Jew  of  the  race  of  those  whom  Ptolemy  Soter  sent  into 
Egypt  (2  !Macc.  i;  Josephus,  A^it.  xii,  1 ;  Prideaux,  Con- 
nection, ii,  176).  He  wrote  in  five  books  the  history  of 
Judas  jNIaccabaeus  and  his  brethren,  and  the  principal 
transactions  of  the  Jews  during  the  reigns  of  Seleucus 
lY  Philopator,  Antiochus  IV  Epiphanes,  and  Antiochus 
V  Eupator  (B.C.  187-162),  from  which  five  books  most 
of  the  second  book  of  Maccabees  (q.  v.)  is  abridged.  In 
all  probability  it  was  written  in  Greek,  and,  from  the 
fact  of  its  including  the  wars  under  Antiochus  V  Eupa- 
tor, it  must  have  been  written  after  B.C.  162.  The 
sources  from  which  Jason  obtained  his  infonnation  are 
unknown,  and  it  is  not  certain  when  either  he  or  his 
epitomizer  lived.  All  that  we  know  of  his  history  is 
contained  in  the  few  verses  of  the  2d  ilacc.  ii,  19-23. 

4.  Jason,  the  high-priest,  was  the  second  son  of 
Simon  II,  and  the  brother  of  Onias  HI.  His  proper 
name  was  Jesus,  but  he  had  changed  it  to  that  of  Jason 
('I»;(Toric 'I«(Tov«  'iavTOV  ).itT(x)v6fiaatv  [Josephus,  yl 7?y. 
xii,  5,1]).  Shortly  after  the  accession  of  Antiochus  TV 
Epiphanes,  Jason  offered  to  the  king  -1-10  talents  of  yearly 
tribute  if  he  would  invest  him  with  the  liigh-priesthood, 
to  the  exclusion  ofhis  elder  brother  (^4  ]\Iacc.  iv,  17)  (B.C. 
cir.  175).  Josephus  says  that  Onias  HI  was  dead  on  the 
accession  of  Jason  to  the  high-priesthocd,  and  that  Jason 
received  this  post  in  consequence  of  his  nephew,  Onias 
IV,  the  son  of  Onias  HI,  being  as  yet  an  infant  {Ant,  xii, 
5, 1).  Jason  also  offered  a  fiu-ther  150  talents  for  the 
license  "  to  set  him  up  a  place  of  exercise,  and  for  the 
training  up  of  youth  in  the  fashions  of  the  heathen"  (2 
Mace,  iv,  7-9 ;  Josephus,  Ant.  xii,  5, 1).  This  offer  was 
immediately  accepted  by  Antiochus,  and  Jason  built  a 
gymnasium  at  Jerusalem.  The  effect  of  this  innovation 
was  to  produce  a  stronger  tendency  than  ever  for  Greek 
fashions  and  heathenish  manners,  and  they  so  increased 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  wicked  Jason  that  the 
priests  despised  the  Temple,  and  "  hastened  to  be  par- 
takers of  the  unlawful  allowance  in  the  place  of  exercise, 
after  the  game  of  Discus  (q.  v.)  called  them  forth"  (2 
Mace,  iv,  14).  Some  of  the  Jews  even  "made  them- 
selves uncircumcised,"  that  they  might  appear  to  be 
Greeks  when  they  were  naked  (1  INIacc.  i,  15;  Josephus, 
Ant.  xii,  5,  1).  At  last,  as  was  the  custom  of  the  cities 
who  used  to  send  embassies  to  Tyre  in  honor  of  Hercules 
(Curtius,  iv,  2 ;  Polybius,  Reliq.  xxxi,  20, 12),  Jason  sent 
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special  messengers  (itujooiiQ)  from  Jerusalem,  who  were 
the  newly-elected  citizens  of  Antioch  {^ Avrioxiig  wrat;; 
comp.  2  Mace,  iv,  9),  to  carry  300  drachmte  of  silver  to 
the  sacrifice  of  that  god.  See  Hercules.  The  money, 
however,  contrary  to  the  wish  of  the  sender,  was  not 
used  for  the  sacrifice  of  Ilercides,  but  reserved  for  mak- 
ing triremes,  because  the  bearers  of  it  did  not  think  it 
proper  {ciu  to  fn)  Ka^ljKnv)  to  employ  it  for  the  sacri- 
fice (2  Mace,  iv,  19,  20).  In  B.C.  172  Jason  also  gave  a 
festival  to  Antiochus  when  he  visited  Jerusalem,  Jason 
and  the  citizens  leading  him  in  by  torch-light  and  with 
great  shoutings  (2  Mace,  iv,  22).  Josephus  mentions 
this  visit,  but  says  that  it  was  an  exjiedition  ar/ainst  Je- 
rusalem, and  that  Antiochus,  upon  obiaiiiiiig  possession 
of  the  city,  slew  many  of  the  Jews,  and  jjlundered  it  (jf 
a  great  deal  of  money  {Ant.  xii,  5, 3).  The  crafty  Ja- 
son, however,  soon  found  a  yet  more  cunning  kinsman, 
who  removed  him  from  his  office  in  much  the  same 
manner  as  he  had  done  with  his  brother,  Onias  HI. 
^lenelaus,  the  son  of  Simon  (.Josephus,  A  nt.  xii,  5, 1 ;  Si- 
mon's brother,  2  IMacc.  iv,  23),  governor  of  the  Temple, 
having  been  sent  by  Jason  to  Antiochus,  knew  how, 
through  flattery  and  by  offering  300  talents  more  than 
Ja-son,  to  gain  the  favor  of  the  king.  Antiochus  imme- 
diately gave  him  the  office  of  high-priest,  and  Jason  was 
forced  to  flee  into  the  country  of  the  Ammonites  (2 
Mace,  iv,  26).  See  IMenelaus.  In  B.C.  170,  Antiochus 
having  undertaken  his  second  expedition  into  Egj-jot, 
there  was  a  rumor  that  he  was  dead,  and  Jason  made  an 
attack  ujwn  Jerusalem  and  committed  many  atrocities. 
He  was,  however,  forced  again  to  flee  into  the  country 
of  the  Ammonites  (2  jMacc.  v,  5-7).  At  length,  being 
accused  before  Aretas,  king  of  the  Arabians,  he  was  com- 
pelled "  to  flee  from  city  to  city,  pursued  of  all  men.  and 
being  held  in  abomination  as  an  open  enemy  of  his 
country  and  countrymen,"  and  eventually  retired  into 
Egypt  (2  !Macc.  v,  8).  He  afterwards  retired  to  take 
refuge  among  the  Lacedajmonians,  '•  thinking  there  to 
find  succor  by  reason  of  his  kindred"  (2  Mace,  v,  9 ; 
compare  1  Mace,  xii,  7,  21 ;  Josephus,  Ant.  xii,  4, 10 ;  see 
Prideaux,  Connect,  ii,  140;  YTaK\y.c\,  ^[onatschriJt,  1853, 
p.  456),  and  perished  miserably  "in  a  strange  land" 
(comp.  Dan.  xii,  30  sq. ;  Mace,  i,  12  sq.).  His  body  re- 
mained without  burial,  and  he  had  "  none  to  mourn  for 
him"  (2  Mace,  v,  9, 10).     See  High-priest. 

5.  Jason  of  Tiiessalonica  was  the  host  of  Paul 
and  Silas  at  that  city.  In  consequence,  his  house  was 
assaulted  by  the  Jews  in  order  to  seize  the  apostle,  but, 
not  finding  him,  they  dragged  Jason  and  other  brethren 
before  the  ruler  of  the  city,  who  released  them  on  secu- 
rity (Acts  xvii,  5-9).  A.D.  48.  He  appears  to  have 
been  the  same  as  the  Jason  mentioned  in  Kom.  xvi,  21 
as  one  of  the  kinsmen  of  Paul,  and  probably  accompa- 
nied him  from  Thessalonica  to  Corinth  (A.D.  54).  He 
was  not  one  of  those  who  accompanied  the  apostle  into 
Asia,  though  Lightfoot  conjectures  that  Jason  and  Se- 
cundus  were  the  same  person  (Acts  xx,  4).  Alford  says 
Secundus  is  altogether  unknown  (Acts,  1.  c).  Accord- 
ing to  tradition,  Jason  was  bishop  of  Tarsus  (Fabricius, 
Lux  Emngelii,  p.  91,  92). 

Jasper  (iltiV'^,i/ashe2)keh',  itroh. polished  or  glitter- 
in/),  (rt(77ric),  a  gem  of  various  colors,  as  purple,  ceriUean, 
but  mostly  green  like  the  emerald,  although  duller  in 
hue  (Pliny,  Nat.  Hist,  xxxvii,  8, 9 ;  Epiphanius,  Be  Gem- 
mis,  §  6 ;  Braun,  De  Vest.  Sacerdof.  ii,  19).  "  It  was  the 
last  of  the  twelve  inserted  in  the  high-priest's  breast- 
plate (Exod.  xxviii,  20 ,-  xxxix,  13),  and  the  first  of  the 
twelve  used  in  the  foundation  of  the  new  Jerusalem 
(Rev.  xxi,  19) :  the  difference  in  the  order  seems  to  show 
that  no  emblematical  importance  was  attached  to  that 
feature.  It  was  the  stone  employed  in  the  superstruct- 
I  ure  (tri^vftrjuKj')  of  the  wall  of  the  new  Jerusalem  (Rev. 
xxi,  18).  It  further  appears  among  the  stones  which 
I  adorned  the  king  of  Tyre  (Ezek.  xxviii,  13).  Lastly,  it 
is  the  emblematical  image  of  the  glorj^  of  the  divine 
Being  (Rev.  iv,  3).  The  characteristics  of  the  stone,  as 
I  far  as  they  are  specified  in  Scripture  (Rev.  xxi,  11),  are 
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precious,'  and  '  like  crj'stal'  (KpvaraX- 
tlv  '  clear  as  crystal,'  as  in  the  A.  V., 


that  it  was  '  most 
Xi^tov) ;  not  exact  _ 
but  of  a  crystal  hue :  the  term  is  applied  to  it  in  this 
sense  by  Dioseorides  (v.  100 :  Xi0og  iaaniq  6  n'tv  tiq 
iari  afi'apayOiZwv,  6  de  Kpv(yTa\\<^Br]t;).  We  may  also 
infer  from  Rev.  iv,  3  that  it  was  a  stone  of  brilliant 
and  transparent  Ught"  (Smith).  The  ancient  jasper 
thus  apjiears  to  have  been  frequently  translucent,  but 
the  modern  is  opaque.  A  brown  variety  existed  in 
EgjT>t,  The  jasper  of  the  ancients,  therefore,  compre- 
hended various  precious  stones  not  readily  identifiable 
(Kosenmiiller,  Bibl.  Altherthum.  IV,  i,  42  ;  Moore's  Anc. 
Jlin.  p.  163).  What  is  now  properly  called  jasper  by 
mineralogists  is  a  sub-species  of  rhomboidal  quartz,  of 
several  varieties,  mostly  the  common,  the  Er/ypiian,  and 
the  striped;  of  different  colors— whitish,  yellow,  green, 
reddish,  etc.,  sometimes  spotted  or  banded ;  occurring 
either  in  masses  or  loose  crystals,  and  susceptible  of  a 
fine  polish  (see  the  Lond.  EnajclojjcBdia,  s.  v.).    See  Gem. 

Jaspis,  Gottfried  Siegmuxd,  a  German  theolo- 
gian, was  born  at  Meissen  April  8,  17C6.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  University  of  Leipzig,  and  entered  the 
ministry  in  1792  as  pastor  at  Piichau.  In  1814  he  was 
called  to  the  Nicolai  church  at  Leipzig,  where  he  died, 
Feb.  15,  1823.  AVhile  he  distinguished  himself  greatly 
as  a  preacher,  it  is  particularly  as  a  writer  in  Biblical 
literature  that  Jaspis's  name  deserves  to  be  mentioned 
here.  He  published  an  excellent  Latin  translation  of 
the  apostolic  epistles  (Lips.  1793-95;  new  ed.  1821,  8vo). 
His  polemical  and  homiletical  works  are  now  no  longer 
regarded  as  of  any  value,  "lie  was  a  man  of  pure 
aims  and  cheerful  piety,  and  a  good  scholar  and  preach- 
er."— Kitto,  Cijdop.  s.  V. ;  Adelung's  Addenda  to  Jocher, 
Geleh  rtea  Lcxikon,  s.  v. 

Jassasa,  Al  (or  the  Spy),  a  Mohammedan  name  for 
a  beast  which  is  to  be  one  of  their  signs  of  the  approach 
of  the  day  of  judgment :  When  the  sentence  shall  he  ready 
to  fall  upon  them,  u-e  ivill  cause  a  beast  to  come  forth 
unto  them  out  of  the  earth,  which  shall  speak  unto  them. 
It  is  supposed  by  them  that  it  will  ajjpear  first  in  the 
temple  of  Mecca,  or  on  Blount  Safa,  or  in  the  territory 
of  Taycf.  She  is  to  be  a  monster  in  size,  and  so  swift 
that  no  human  being  shall  be  able  to  pursue  her  in  her 
rapid  flight  through  this  world,  marking  the  believers  j 
from  the  unbelievers,  "  that  every  person  may  be  known 
at  the  day  of  judgment  for  what  he  really  is."  See 
Sale,  Prelim.  JJisseii.  to  the  Koran,  p.  79;  Broughton, 
Biblioth.  Hist.  Sac.  i,  506. 

Jasu'bus  ('lao-oi'/Sof),  the  Grjecizcd  form  (1  Esd. 
Lx,  30)  of  the  Heb.  name  (Ezra  x,  29)  Jasiiub  (q.  v.). 

Jataka  (literally  relatinrj  to  birth)  is  the  name  of 
a  Buddhistic  work  consisting  of  a  series  of  books  which 
contain  an  account  of  550  previous  births  of  Sakya  Mu- 
ni, or  the  Buddha.  Several  tales  that  pass  under  the 
nai7ie  of  yEsop's  fables  are  to  be  found  in  this  collection 
of  legends.     See  Bu'DDHisjr. 

Ja'tal  (Ardp  v.  r.  'laroA),  a  corrupt  Greek  form  (1 
Esd.  V,  28)  of  the  Heb.  name  (Ezra  ii,  42 ;  Neh.  vii,  45) 
Atek  (q.  v.). 

Jath'niel  (Ileb.  Yathniel',  bsiir;;!,  given  by  God, 
otherwise  imiiser  of  God;  Sept.  No^nvn  v.  r.  \ia^a- 
vni)\,  'laSravm'iX),  the  fourth  son  of  Meshelemiah,  one 
of  the  Levitical  (Korhite)  gate-keepers  of  the  Temple 
(I  (Jliron.  xxvi,  2).     B.C.  1014. 

Jat'tir  (Heb.  Yattir',  -iipi;:  [in  Josh,  xv,  48,  else- 
where "  defectively"  '•V}':],  pre-eminent ;  Sept. 'It^fp  or 
'It^tp),  a  city  in  the  mountains  of  Judah  (Josh,  xv,  48, 
where  it  is  named  between  Shamir  and  Socoh)  assigned 
to  the  priests  (Josh,  xxi,  14;  1  Chron.  vi,  57).  It  was 
one  of  the  places  in  the  south  where  David  used  to 
haunt  in  liis  freebooting  days,  and  to  his  friends  in  which 
he  sent  gifts  from  the  spoil  of  the  enemies  of  Jehovah 
(1  Sam.  XXX,  27).  The  two  Ithrite  heroes  of  David's 
guard  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  38;  1  Chron.  xi,  40)  were  possibly 
trom  Jattir,  Uving  memorials  to  him  of  his  early  difli- 


culties.  According  to  Eusebius  and  Jerome  {Onomast. 
s.  V.  Jether),  it  v.-as  in  their  day  a  very  large  hamlet  in- 
habited by  Christians,  twenty  Koman  miles  from  Eleu- 
theropolis,  in  the  district  of  the  Daroma,  near  Slolatha 
(Eeland,  Palcest.  p.  885).  It  is  named  by  Hap-Parchi, 
the  Jewish  traveller;  but  the  passage  is  defective,  and 
little  can  be  gathered  from  it  (Zunz,  in  Asher's  Benj.  of 
Tudela,  ii,  442).  The  required  position  answers  nearly 
to  that  of  the  modern  village  of  'A  ttir,  discovered  by 
Dr.  Eobinson  {Reseairhes,  ii,  194,  625)  in  this  region, 
"  marked  by  caves  upon  a  hill"  (comp.  Wilson,  Lands  of 
Bible,  i,  353),  and  situated  fifteen  miles  south  of  He- 
bron, and  five  north  of  Moladah  (Schwarz,  Palestine,  p. 
105).  It  contains  extensive  ruins  (Tristram,  Land  of 
Israel,  p.  388). 

Jauffret,  Gaspard  Jean  Axdre  Joseph,  a  French 
Eoman  Catholic  theologian,  was  born  at  La  Roque-Bnis- 
sane,  Provence,  Dec.  13, 1759.  He  was  educated  at  Tou- 
lon and  Aix,  then  entered  the  Church,  and  was  made 
canon  of  AiUp.  He  subsequently  went  to  Paris,  where 
he  continued  his  theological  studies  under  the  priests  of 
St.  Roch  and  St.  Sulpice,  and  in  1791  established  the  pe- 
riodical Annales  de  la  Religion  et  du  Sentiment,  aimed 
against  the  civil  constitution  of  the  clergy.  He  after- 
wards became  one  of  the  editors  of  the  A  nnules  Pelig- 
ieuses.  About  1801  he  acted  as  vicar-general  of  cardinal 
Fesch,  at  Lyon,  during  the  lattfir's  embassy  to  Rome,  and 
he  here  labored  with  the  people  to  reconcile  them  to  the 
Concordat.  Cardinal  Fesch  subsequently  called  him  to 
Paris,  where  Jauffret  established  a  number  of  religious 
societies,  and  obtained  many  privileges  for  divers  con- 
gregations of  monks  and  nuns  through  the  influence  of 
his  patron.  Made  chaplain  of  the  emperor,  he  was  in 
July,  1800,  appointed  bishop  of  IMetz,  and  consecrated 
Dec.  3  of  the  same  year,  still  retaining  his  imperial  chap- 
lainc)-.  This  position  he  improved  by  establishing  a 
number  of  seminaries  and  Roman  Catholic  schools  of  all 
kinds.  In  1810  he  was  one  of  the  persons  sent  to  meet 
the  archduchess  Maria  Louisa,  and  subsequently  became 
her  confessor.  In  1811  he  was  rewarded  for  his  zeal  in 
promoting  the  divorce  of  Napoleon  from  his  flrst  wife  by 
the  archbishopric  of  Aix;  but  he  never  really  held  this 
position,  on  account  of  the  difficulties  between  the  pope 
and  the  emperor,  and  finally  felt  constrained  to  renounce 
it.  He  died  at  Paris  May  13, 1823.  He  wrote  De  la 
Religion  a  VAssemhlee  Nationale  (1790-1, 8vo;  often  re- 
printed under  divers  titles) : — Du  Culte  public  (1795,  2 
vols.  8vo  ;  3d  ed.  1815)  : — Memoire  jjour  servir  a  Vllist. 
de  la  Religion  et  de  la  Philosophic  (Anon.  Paris,  1803,  2 
vols.  8vo),  besides  a  number  of  controversial  and  practi- 
cal works.  See  Ami  de  la  Religion  et  du  Roi,  xxxvi, 
65-74  ;  Chronique  Religieuse,  vi,  289-305  ;  Querard,  La 
France  Littiraire. — Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Generale,  xxvi, 
410  sq.     (J.  N.  P.)  ' 

Java,  an  island  in  the  Malay  archipelago,  and,  after 
Sumatra  and  Borneo,  the  largest  in  the  Sunda  group;  is 
the  principal  seat  of  the  Dutch  power  in  the  East.  The 
island  is  630  miles  long,  by  35  to  120  miles  broad,  and 
has  an  area  of  49,730  square  miles.  The  population  has 
very  rapidly  increased  since  the  beginniiig  of  the  19th 
century.  '\Yhile  in  1812  it  amounted  only  to  4.500,000 
inhabitants,  it  numbered  in  1845  9,560,000  (of  whom 
106,033  were  Chinese,  31,216  Arabs,  16,308  Europeans 
and  their  descendants,  and  5111  slaves)  ;  in  1864, 
13.649.680  (2(5.460  Euroiieans,  and  156,390  Chinese); 
and  in  1869,  15,57;!.()il(l  (Europeans.  29,139;  Chinese, 
172,280).  The  nati\  cs  belong  to  the  Malay  race,  but  to 
two  different  nations — the  Javanese  in  the  east,  and  the 
less  numerous  Sundanese  in  the  west.  The  Javanese  are 
a  peaceable,  frugal,  and  industrious  people,  who  have 
made  greater  progress  in  agriculture  than  any  other 
people  of  Asia  except  the  Chinese  and  Japanese.  In 
1327  Java  was  invaded  by  the  Arabs,  who  subjuga- 
ted the  whole  island,  and  established  in  it  the  Moham- 
medan religion  and  customs.  Only  in  the  remote  moun- 
tains a  few  thousand  worshippers  of  Buddha  and  Brah- 
ma remain.     The  ruins  of  manj"^  temples,  images,  and 
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tombs  prove,  however,  that  at  an  early  period  Brah- 
manism  struck  deep  root  among  the  people.  Tlie 
Portuguese,  who  came  to  Java  in  1579,  as  well  as 
the  English  who  arrived  later,  were  exiJcUed  by  the 
Dutch,  who  established  themselves  in  Java  in  1594, 
and  steadily  advanced  in  the  conquest  of  the  island 
nntil  only  two  native  states  were  left — Soerakarta,  or 
Solo,  with  090,000  inhabitants,  and  Djodjkarta,  with 
340,000  inhabitants.  From  1811  to  1810  the  island  was 
xmdor  the  rule  of  the  British,  who  had  conipiered  it,  but 
in  1810  it  was  restored  to  the  Dutch.  In  consequence 
of  the  bad  administration  a  number  of  outbreaks  took 
place,  among  which,  in  particular,  tliat  of  Djepo  Negoro, 
in  1825,  was  very  dangerous,  until  at  length  the  gov- 
ernors. Van  der  Capellen  and  Jan  van  den  Busch,  suc- 
ceeded, by  encouraging  agriculture,  and  by  other  meas- 
ures, in  developing  the  productivity  anti  prosperity  of  the 
island  to  a  high  degree.  In  accordance  with  a  decree 
of  Jan.  1,  1800,  slavery  was  abolished  in  Java,  as  well 
as  in  all  the  Dutch  colonies.  During  the  rule  of  the 
Tortugucse  the  Catholic  missionaries  formed  some  na- 
tive congregations,  of  which  only  a  few  remnants  are 
left  at  Batavia  and  Depok.  The  Dutch  government 
was  decidedly  opposed  to  missionary  labor,  and  Protes- 
tant missions  were  not  begun  until  the  island  passed,  in 
1811,  under  the  rule  of  England.  The  first  society  in 
the  field  was  the  London  IMissionary  (since  1813),  which 
was  soon  followed  by  the  English  Baptists.  But  both 
societies  confined  their  efforts  chiefly  to  the  Chinese  and 
the  jMalays.  Their  missionaries  -were  allowed  to  remain 
after  the  restoration  of  the  Dutch  administration,  but 
they  had  to  submit  to  many  restrictions,  until,  in  1842, 
all  non-Dutch  missionaries  in  the  Dutch  colonies  were 
f(!rl)id(k'n  to  perform  any  missionary  labors.  Thus  only 
the  Kottonlam  Missionary  Society,  which  had  begun  its 
operations  in  Batavia  and  the  neighborhood  in  1820, 
was  able  to  continue  the  missionary  work.  A  new  im- 
pulse was  given  to  the  labors  of  this  society  by  a  journey 
of  visitation  on  the  part  of  its  inspector.  A  mission  sta- 
tion was  established  at  Samarang,  and  a  second  very 
promising  field  opened  in  the  province  of  Surabaya,  witli 
IModjo  Warno  as  centre,  whence  the  mission  extended 
to  Kediri  and  Malang.  The  society,  in  1800,  supported 
in  Java  three  missionaries  and  several  native  agents. 
In  1851  a  society  for  home  and  foreign  missions  was 
formed  at  Batavia,  with  which  the  Dutch  section  of  the 
Java  Committee  at  Amsterdam  associated  itself.  The 
society  labored  in  Batavia  and  the  neighborhood,  in 
particular  among  the  JMalays  and  Chinese,  and  took  sev- 
eral brethren  of  the  Society  of  Gossner  into  its  service. 
In  1854  the  jMennonite  Missionary  Society  at  Amster- 
dam (Doopgezinde  Vereeniging)  began  its  operations  at 
DJapara,  ^vhile  the  Nederland  Zendings  Vereeniging, 
which  was  established  in  1858,  opened  missions  among 
the  Sundanese,  to  whom  it  has  also  undertaken  to  give 
a  translation  of  the  Bible.  It  employed  in  1800  five 
missionaries,  and  had  four  stations.  The  Nederl.  Gere- 
formeerde  Zendings  Vereeniging  has  also  established 
several  missions  (in  1800  three  missionaries)  in  Java, 
and  the  Utrecht  Missionary  Society  has  begun  mission- 
ary operations  on  the  neighboring  island  of  Bali,  where 
Buddhism  is  still  prevalent.  The  Dutch  government 
continues  to  be.  anything  but  favorable  to  the  missions, 
but  patronizes  the  diffusion  of  education,  and  has  re- 
cently established  for  that  purpose  a  native  normal 
school  at  Bandong.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  has 
a  vicar  apostolic  in  the  city  of  Batavia.  The  govern- 
ment pays  the  salaries  of  eight  priests.  The  Catholic 
popidation  consists  almost  exclusively  of  Dutch  soldiers 
and  Indo-Portuguese Newcomb,  Cyclopwdia  of  Mis- 
sions ;  Grundemann,  Missions- A  Has ;  Wetzcr  u.  Weltc, 
Kirchen-Lexikon,  xii,  509,  591.     (A.  J.  S.) 

Javan  (Hebrew  Yavan',  "^^,  of  foreign  origin),  the 
name  of  a  person  (borrowed  from  that  of  his  descend- 
ants) and  also  of  a  citj-. 

1.  (Sept.  'lavav  in  Gen.  x,  2,  4;  'lavav  in  1  Chron.  i, 
5, 7 ;  J/  "EWac  in  Isa.  Ixvi,  19  and  Ezek.  xxvii,  13 ;  else- 


if:: 


where  oi  "EXX>;i'fc.)  The  fourth  son  of  Japheth,  and 
the  father  of  Elishah,  Tarshish,  Kittim,  and  Dodanim 
(Gen.  X,  2, 4 ;  1  Chron.  i,  5, 7).  B.C.  post  2514.  Hence 
for  the  country  settled  by  his  posterity,  supposed  to  be 
Greece, I. Q.Ionia  (whence  the  Heb. name), which  prov- 
ince, settled  by  colonists  from  the  mother  country,  was 
better  known  to  the  Orientals,  as  lymg  nearer  to  them, 
than  Hellas  itself  (see  Gesenius,  T/ies.Heb.Tp.bHl).  It 
is  mentioned  among  the  places  where  the  Syrians  ob- 
tained articles  of  traffic  (comp.  Bochart,  P/uilcf/,  iii,  3), 
namely,  brass  and  slaves  (Ezek.  xxvii,  13) ;  as  a  distant 
country  among  the  "isles  of  the  sea"  (Isa.  Ixvi,  19). 
Alexander  the  (Jreat  is  styled  king  of  Javan  ("  Gra;cia," 
Dan.  viii,  21 ;  x,  20 ;  comp.  xi,  2 ;  Zech.  ix,  13).  In  Joel 
iii,  0,  the  patronymic  occurs  Q'^3^'|'rt"^!33,  sons  of  "  the 
Grfficians,"  like  the  poetic  vli^  'Axniwv.  See  Etiisol- 
OGV.  This  name,  or  its  analogue,  is  found  as  a  designa- 
tion of  Greece  not  only  in  all  the  Shemitic  dialects,  but 
also  in  the  Sanscrit,  the  Old  Persic,  and  the  Egyptian 
(Knobel,  Volkertafel,  p.  78  sq.),  and  the  form  'laoviQ  ap- 
pears in  Homer  as  the  designation  of  the  early  inhabi- 
tants of  Attica  {lliml,  xiii,  085),  while  ^schylus  and 
Aristopliancs  make  their  Persian  interlocutors  call  the 
Greeks  'lao%>tc  (/Eschylus,  Pvrs.  174,  555,  911,  etc. ;  Aris- 
toph.  A  churn.  104, 100),  and  the  Scholiast  on  the  latter  of 
these  passages  from  Aristophanes  expressly  says,  Yidv- 
TUQ  rov(;  "E\\j/v«c  'idopat:  oi  ftapjiapoi  tKciXovv. 
"  The  occurrence  of  the  name  in  the  cuneiform  inscrip- 
tions of  the  time  of  Sargon  (about  B.C.  709),  in  the  form 
of  Yavnmi  or  Ytinnn,  as  descriptive  of  the  isle  of  Cj-prus, 
where  the  Assyrians  first  came  in  contact  with  the  pow- 
er of  the  Greeks,  further  shows  that  its  use  was  not  con- 
fined to  the  Hebrews,  but  was  widely  spread  throughout 
the  East.  The  name  was  probably  introduced  into  Asia 
by  the  Phrenicians,  to  whom  the  lonians  were  natinally 
better  known  than  any  other  of  the  Hellenic  races  on 
f  ilu'ir  commercial  activity  and  the  high  pros- 
perity of  their  towns  on  the  western  coast  of  Asia  ISIi- 
nor.  The  extension  of  the  nar.ie  westward  to  the  gen- 
eral body  of  the  Greeks,  as  they  became  known  to  the 
Hebrews  through  the  Phcenicians,  was  but  a  natural 
process,  analogous  to  that  which  we  have  already  had 
to  notice  in  the  case  of  Chittim.  It  can  hardly  be  im- 
agined that  the  early  Hebrews  themselves  had  any  act- 
ual acquaintance  with  the  Greeks ;  it  is,  however,  worth 
mentioning,  as  illustrative  of  the  communication  which 
existed  between  the  Greeks  and  the  East,  that,  amongst 
the  artists  who  contributed  to  the  ornamentation  of 
Esarhaddon's  palaces,  the  names  of  several  Greek  artists 
appear  in  one  of  the  inscriptions  (Rawlinson'a  Herod,  i, 
483).  At  a  later  period  the  Hebrews  must  have  gained 
considerable  knowledge  of  the  (Jreeks  through  the  EgA-p- 
tians.  Psammetichus  (B.C.  004-010)  employed  lonians 
and  Carians  as  mercenaries,  and  showed  them  so  much 
favor  that  the  war-caste  of  Egypt  forsook  him  in  a  body : 
the  (Jrecks  were  settled  near  Bubastis,  in  a  part  of  the 
countrj'  with  which  the  Jews  were  famiUar  (Herod,  ii, 
154).  The  same  policy  was  followed  by  the  succeeding 
monarchs,especiallyAmasis  (B.C.  571-525),  who  gave  the 
Greeks  Naucratis  as  a  commercial  emporium.  It  is  tol- 
erably certain  that  any  information  which  the  Hebrews 
acquired  in  relation  to  the  Greeks  must  have  been 
through  the  indirect  means  to  which  we  have  adverted ; 
the  Greeks  themselves  were  very  slightly  acquainted 
with  the  southern  coast  of  Syria  until  the  invasion  of 
Alexander  the  (ireat.  The  earliest  notices  of  Palestine 
occur  in  the  works  of  Hecatajus  (B.C.  594-480),  who 
mentions  only  the  two  towns  Canytis  and  Cardytus ; 
the  next  are  in  Herodotus,  who  describes  the  country  as 
Syria  Paltestina,  and  notices  incidentally  the  towns  As- 
calon,  Azotus,  Ecbatana  (Batauica?),  and  Cadytis,  the 
same  as  the  Canytis  of  Hecatreus,  probably  Gaza.  These 
towns  were  on  the  border  of  Egypt,  with  the  exception 
of  the  nncertaia  Ecbatana,  and  it  is  therefore  highly 
probable  that  no  (ireek  had,  down  to  this  late  period, 
travelled  through  Palestine"  (Smith).  See  Gkeeck. 
2.  (Sept.  olvo<;  v.  r.  'Iwvuv,  'laovciv.)     A  region  or 
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town  of  Arabia  Felix,  whence  the  Syrians  procured 
manufactures  of  iron,  cassia,  and  calamus  (Ezek,  xxvii, 
19) ;  probably  the  Javan  mentioned  in  the  Camus  (p, 
1817)  as  "  a  town  of  Yemen,"  and  "  a  port  of  Ispahan." 
Some  confound  this  with  the  preceding  name  (Credner 
and  Hitzig,  on  Joel  iii,  G ;  see  Meier  on  Joel,  p.  1G6),  but 
Tuch  (oh  Gen.  p.  210)  suggests  that  it  may  have  been  so 
named  as  having  been  founded  by  a  colony  of  Greeks. 
By  a  change  of  reading  (see  Hiivernick,  ad  loc.)  in  an 
associated  word  (bnKp,/wm  Uzal,  forbjIX^S,  S2mn,\.  e. 
thread),  some  critics  have  thought  they  find  another 
place  mentioned  in  the  same  vicinity  (see  Bochart,  Pha- 
lerj,  I,  ii,  21 ;  Rosenmliller,  Bill.  Geog.  iii,  296-305). 

Javelin  is  the  rendering  in  the  Auth.  Vers,  of  two 
Heb.  terms:  n"^3n  (chanith',  so  called  from  \is  flexibili- 
ty), a  lance  (1  Sam.  xviii,  10,  11;  xix,  9,  10;  xx,  33; 
elsewhere  "spear");  and  npH  {ro'vuicli,  from  its  jner- 
cing),  a  lance  for  heavj^-armed  troops  (Numb,  xxv,  7 ; 
"lancet,"  i.  e.  spear-head,  1  Kings  xviii,  28;  "buclder," 
incorrectly,  1  Chron.  xii,  8;  elsewhere  "spear").  See 
Armor. 

Jaw  (usually  and  properly  "^flP,  lechi',  rendered  also 
"jaw-bone;"  once  D'^nipb'Q,  inalkocMm' ,  "jaws,"  Psa. 
xxii,  15,  elsewhere  "prey;"  also  m"^np,  inethalleoth' ," 
"jaws,"  Job  xxix,  17;  "jaw  teeth,"  Prov.  xxx,  ll; 
"  cheek  teeth,"  Joel  i,  6).  The  denuded  jaw-bone  of  an 
ass  afforded  Samson  (q.  v.)  a  not  unsuitable  weapon 
(sac  Seifferheld,  De  maxilla  asini,  Tubing.  171G)  for  tlie 
great  carnage  which  he  once  effected  (Judg.  xv,  15). 
See  Lei II.  " 

Jay,  William,  a  very  distinguished  English  Inde- 
pendent minister,  was  born  at  Tisburj',  county  of  Wilts, 
in  17G9.  He  was  the  son  of  a  poor  stone-cutter,  and  ob- 
tained his  education  by  the  influence  and  charity  of 
friends  he  made  as  a  youth,  distinguishing  himself  even 
than  by  great  natural  abilities  and  ready  acquisition. 
When  not  quite  sixteen  years  of  age  he  began  preach- 
ing, and  before  he  had  passed  his  minority  he  is  said  to 
have  delivered  no  less  than  1000  sermons.  Like  Wes- 
ley, he  often  preached  out-doors ;  and  he  himself  relates 
the  history  of  his  early  life  thus :  "  In  the  milder  sea- 
sons which  woidd  allow  of  it,  we  often  addressed  large 
numbers  out  of  doors ;  and  many  a  clear  and  calm  even- 
ing I  have  preached  down  the  day  on  the  corner  of  a 
common,  or  upon  the  green  turf  before  the  cottage  door. 
These  neighborhoods  were  supplied  sometimes  weekly 
and  sometimes  fortnightly,  both  on  the  week-days  and 
on  the  Sabbaths.  We  always  on  the  Sabbaths  avoid- 
ed, if  possible,  the  church  hours;  and  on  week-days  we 
commonly  omitted  the  services  during  the  hay  and  corn 
harvest,  that  we  might  not  give  reasonable  offence  to 
the  farmers,  or  entice  tlie  peasants  away  from  their  la- 
bor before  their  usual  time.  I  would  also  remark  that 
we  did  not  always,  in  these  efforts,  encounter  much  op- 
position; indeed,  I  remember  only  a  few  instances  in 
which  we  suffered  persecution  from  violence  or  rude- 
ness." Jan.  31,  1791,  he  was  made  preacher  of  Argyle 
Chapel,  Bath,  and  here  he  labored  for  sixty-two  years 
with  great  distinction.  Jay  was  not  excelled  even  by  the 
greatest  of  pulpit  orators  for  which  England  has  been  so 
justly  celebrated  within  the  last  100  years.  John  Foster 
calls  him  the  "prince  of  preachers;"  Sheridan  pro- 
nounced him  "the  most  natural  orator"  he  had  ever 
heard ;  Dr.  James  Hamilton  as  a  preacher  who  filled 
him  "with  wonder  and  delight;"  and  Beckford  as  pos- 
sessing a  mind  like  "  a  clear,  transparent  stream,  flow- 
ing so  freely  as  to  impress  us  with  the  idea  of  its  being 
inexhaustible."  He  died  in  December,  1853,  "beloved 
and  trusted  by  religious  professors  of  all  sects"  {London 
A  fhenceum,  Sept.  30, 1854).  "  Mr.  Jay  was  not  only  a  pi- 
ous and  eminently  successful  preacher,  but  a  very  genial 
and  interesting  man ;  a  sagacious  observer,  yet  of  child- 
like simplicity  in  taste  and  disposition ;  possessed  of  a 
fine,  though  sometimes  quaint  humor;  a  most  instruc- 
tive and  iileasant  companion,  rich  in  anecdote  and  remi- 


niscence, and  able,  from  personal  knowledge,  to  give 
living  sketches  of  most  of  the  eminent  men  who  had 
appeared  in  the  religious  world,  high-flying  bigots  ex- 
cepted, during  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  and  the  earlier 

part  of  the  present  century'- He  was  not  a  strict 

Calvinist,  for  he  did  not  believe  in  the  'exclusive'  part 
of  the  Calvinistic  creed  in  any  form.  He  believed  in 
'  two  grand  truths' — '  that  if  we  are  saved,  it  is  entirely 
of  God's  grace ;  and  if  we  are  lost,  it  will  be  entirely 
from  ourselves.'  He  held  to  these  firmly,  though  he 
might  not  see  the  connection  between  them.  '  The 
connection,'  he  says,  '  is  like  a  chain  across  the  river ;  I 
can  see  the  two  ends,  but  not  the  middle;  not  because 
there  is  no  real  union,  but  because  it  is  under  water.' 
As  to  Church  polity,  Mr.  Jay  inclined,  on  the  whole,  to 
Presbyterianism,  with  a  special  leaning,  perhaps,  on  one 
point — that  of  mutual  ministerial  oversight  and  respon- 
sibility— to  Wesleyan  Methodism.  But  he  did  not  be- 
lieve any  particular /onrt  of  polity  to  be  of  divine  au- 
thority" {London  Quart.  Review,  1854,  p.  553  sq.).  Best 
known  of  his  varied  and  extensive  writings  are  Morning 
and  Evening  Exercises  (vol.  i-iv  of  the  collective  edition 
of  liis  Works,  ed.  of  1842)  : — The  Christian  C07itemj}lated 
(vol.  vi  of  his  Works):  —  Mornings  with  Jesus  (1854, 
8vo).  His  Works  were  published  entire  (Bath,  1842-44, 
12  vols.  8vo ;  New  York,  3  vols.  8vo).  See  A  utohiogra- 
phy  of  the  Rev.  William  Jay,  with  Reminiscences  of  some 
distinguished  Contemporaries,  Selections  from  his  Corre- 
spondence, etc.,  edited  by  George  Bedford,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
and  John  Angell  James  (Lond.  1854,  8vo ;  3d  ed.  1855) ; 
Wilson,  Memoir  of  Jay  (1854,  8vo) ;  Wallace,  Portrait- 
ure of  Jay  (1852,  12mo) ;  AUibone,  IJict.  of  Authors,  i, 
857 ;  Princeton  Review,  v,  369  sq. ;  Meth.  Quart.  Review, 
v,  335.     (J.H.W.) 

Jayadeva,  a  celebrated  Hindu  poet,  who,  accord- 
ing to  some,  lived  about  the  middle  of  the  11th,  accord- 
ing to  others  about  the  middle  of  the  16th  century  after 
Christ.  His  most  renowned  work  is  the  Gitagovinda, 
an  erotic  poem  in  honor  of  the  Hindu  deitj'  Krishna  (an 
incarnation  of  Vishnu)  and  his  wife  Radha.  It  is  inter- 
preted both  in  a  literal  and  a  mystical  sense.  —  Cham- 
bers, Cyclopcedia,  s.  v. 

Jayne,  Peter,  a  pioneer  IVJethodist  Episcopal  min- 
ister, born  at  Marblehead,  IVIass.,  in  1778,  entered  the 
itinerancy  in  1797,  and  in  1805-6  was  stationed  in  Bos- 
ton, where  he  died  Sept.  5,  1806.  Mr.  Jayne  was  a  man 
of  great  promise  and  rare  abilities.  His  style  was  terse 
and  vigorous,  his  piety  consistent,  and  his  manners  in- 
genuous. His  early  death  was  deplored  by  his  brethren 
as  the  eclipse  of  a  morning  star.  See  Minutes  of  Con- 
ferences, i,  146 ;  Stevens,  Memorials  of  3Iethodism,  i,  ch. 
xxvi,     (G.  L.  T.) 

Ja'zar  (//  'la^ijp  v.  r.  'Ia'0']v),  a  Grascized  form  (1 
Mace.  V,  8)  of  Jaazek  (q.  v.). 

Ja'zer  (Numb,  xxxii,  1,3;  Josh,  xxi,  39 ;  2  Sain, 
xxiv,  5 ;  1  Chron.  vi,  81 ;  xxvi,  31 ;  Isa.  xvi,  8,  9  ;  Jer. 
xlviii,  32).     See  Jaazer. 

Ja'ziz  (Heb.  Yaziz',  l"')'^,  prominent ;  Sept. 'Iw£^i'^ 
v.  r.  'laZiZ),  a  Ilagarite  overseer  of  David's  flocks  (1 
Chron.  xxvii,  31),  which  were  probably  pastured  on  the 
east  of  Jordan,  in  the  nomad  country  where  tlie  fore- 
fathers of  Jaziz  had  for  ages  roamed  (comp.  v,  19-22). 
B.C.  1014.     See  Hagauite. 

Jealousy  (nXSp,  Kn'><og),  properly  the  feeling  of 
suspicion  of  a  wife's  purity  (Numb,  v,  14 ) ;  often  used 
of  Jehovah's  sensitive  regard  for  the  true  faith  of  his 
Church  (Exod.  xx,  5,  etc.;  2  Cor.  xi,  2).  See  Mar- 
riage. The  same  term  is  sometimes  used  for  anger  or 
indignation,  or  an  intense  interest  for  the  honor  and 
prosperity  of  another  (Psa.  Ixxix,  5;  ICor.  x,  22;  Zech. 
i,  14 ;  viii,  2).  Conjugal  jealousy  is  one  of  the  strongest 
passions  of  our  nature  (Prov.  vi,  34 ;  Cant,  viii,  6).  When 
God  is  said  to  be  a  jealous  God,  or  to  be  moved  to  jeal- 
ousy, or  when  the  still  stronger  expression  is  used,  "Je- 
hovah, whose  name  is  Jealous"  CExod.  xxiv,  14),  we  aro 
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to  understand  this  language  as  employed  to  illustrate, 
rather  than  to  represent,  the  emotions  of  the  divine 
mind.  The  same  causes  operating  upon  the  human 
mind  would  produce  what  we  call  anger,  jealousy,  re- 
pentance, grief,  etc. ;  and  therefore,  when  these  emotions 
are  ascribed  to  the  mind  of  God,  this  language  is  used 
because  such  emotions  can  be  represented  to  us  by  no 
other.  Thus  God  is  represented  to  us  as  a  husband,  re- 
lated to  his  Church  by  a  marriage  covenant  that  binds 
her  to  be  wholly  for  him,  and  not  for  another.  The 
more  sincere  and  constant  the  love,  the  more  sensitive 
is  the  heart  to  the  approach  of  a  rival;  and  the  thought 
of  such  affection  being  alienated  or  corrupted  fills  the 
soul  with  grief  and  indignation.  So  God  commends  the 
purity,  the  fervency,  and  the  sincerity  of  his  love  to  his 
Church  by  the  most  terrific  expressions  of  jealousy.  See 
Idolatuv. 

JEALOUSY,  IMAGE  OF  (nX3;3n  bpp,  Sept.  il- 
Kwv  Tov  ^»/Xoi;e,Vulg.  idolumzeli),  an  idolatrous  object 
seen  by  the  prophet  in  that  remarkable  vision  which 
portrayed  to  him  the  abominations  that  called  down  the 
divine  vengeance  on  Jerusalem  (Ezek.  viii,  3,  5).  See 
Ijiagery,  Ciiajiber  of.  It  stood  ujjon  apedestal  ("'iJlTD, 
"  seat")  within  the  inner  or  priests'  court  of  the  Temple, 
adjoining  the  great  altar,  and  seems  to  have  been  iden- 
tical witli  the  statue  of  Astarte,  which  Manasseh  had 
the  audacious  effrontery  to  erect  within  the  sacred  pre- 
cincts (2  Kings  xxi,  7).  See  Ashtoretu.  This  idol, 
arresting  the  attention  of  all  who  came  to  worship  just 
as  they  entered,  claimed,  as  the  rival  of  Jehovah,  their 
adoration,  and  thus  was  peculiarly  offensive  to  the  God 
of  heaven  (sec  Henderson,  Commenfari/,  ad  loc. ;  Bieder- 
mann,  De  idolo  zeli,  Freib.  1757).     See  Idol. 

JEALOUSY-OFFERING  (m'SJjp  noap,  Septuag. 
Bvaia  Zi]\oTV7riac,  Vulgate  ohlatio  zelofypice)  was  the 
name  of  a  "  meat-offering"  which  a  husband  was  to 
bring  when  he  subjected  his  wife,  under  charge  of  adul- 
terj',  before  the  priest,  to  the  ordeal  of  the  bitter  waters 
(Numb,  v,  11  sq.).  It  consisted  of  a  tenth  of  an  ephah 
of  barley-meal,  without  oil  or  frankincense.  The  priest 
must  wave  it  (ver.  25),  and  burn  a  handful  on  the  altar 
(ver.  26).  The  Mishna  gives  more  minute  directions 
{Sotah,  ii,  1 ;  iii,  1,  G).  See  Adultery.  Barley,  as  an 
inferior  grain  to  wheat  (Phredrus,  ii,  8,  9),  was  symboli- 
cal of  the  suspected  condition  of  the  wife  (Philo,  0pp.  ii, 
307).  Oil  and  incense,  as  emblems  of  joy  and  piety, 
were  obviously  misuitable  to  the  occasion. — Winer,  i, 
307.     See  Offering. 

JEALOUSY,  WATERS  0F(Cli1-i5<^ri  t]^-l52rl  ip, 
Numb.  v.  19,  hitter  waters  that  curse,  Sept.  tu  vSwp  tov 
iXayfiov  TOV  tTriKaTapio/iivoVj'Vuiff.  aqvw  istce  amaris- 
sinm  in  qwix  iwdedicta  conf/essi,A.\.  "this  bitter  water 
that  causeth  the  curse").  (See  Acoluthi,  De  aqvis  anuii-is 
maledictiontm  inferentibus  [Lips.  18G2]).  When  a  He- 
brew wife  was  suspected  of  adultery,  her  husband  brought 
her  first  before  the  judges,  and,  if  she  still  asserted  her 
innocence,  he  recjuired  that  she  should  drink  the  icaters 
ofjeahmsij,  that  God  might,  by  these  means,  discover 
what  she  attempted  to  conceal  (Numb,  v,  12,  etc.).  The 
further  details  are  thus  described  by  Dr.  Clarke  {Com.  ad 
loc.)  from  the  rabbinical  authorities  (comp.  Wagenscil's 
Sota,  pass.) :  "  Tlie  man  then  produced  his  witnesses,  and 
they  were  heard.  After  this,  both  the  man  and  the  wom- 
an were  conveyed  to  Jerusalem,  and  ]ilaced  before  the  San- 
hedrim; and  if  she  persisted  in  denying  the  fact,  she  was 
led  to  the  eastern  gate  of  the  court  of  Israel,  stri])ped  of 
her  own  clothes,  and  dressed  in  black,  before  great  num- 
bers of  her  own  sex.  The  priest  then  told  her  that,  if 
she  was  really  innocent,  she  had  nothing  to  fear ;  but  if 
guilty,  she  might  expect  to  suffer  all  that  the  law  had 
denounced  against  her,  to  which  she  answered  'Amen, 
amen."  The  priest  then  wrote  the  terms  of  the  law  in 
this  form  :  '  If  a  strange  man  hath  not  come  near  you, 
and  }'ou  are  not  polluted  by  forsaking  the  lied  of  your 
husband,  these  bitter  waters,  which  I  have  cursed,  will 


not  hurt  you  ;  but  if  you  have  polluted  yourself  by  com- 
ing near  to  another  man,  and  gone  astray  from  your  hus- 
band, may  you  be  accursed  of  the  Lord,  and  become  an 
example  for  all  his  people;  may  your  thigh  rot,  and 
your  beUy  swell  till  it  burst;  may  these  cursed  waters 
enter  into  your  belly,  and,  being  swelled  therewith,  may 
your  thighs  putrefy.'  After  this,  the  priest  filled  a 
pitcher  out  of  the  brazen  vessel  near  the  altar  of  burnt- 
offerings,  cast  some  dust  of  the  pavement  into  it,  min- 
gled something  with  it  as  bitter  as  wormwood,  and  then 
read  the  curses,  and  received  her  answer  of  Amen.  An- 
other priest  in  the  mean  time  tore  off  her  clothes  as  low 
as  her  bosom,  made  her  head  bare,  untied  the  tresses  of 
her  hair,  fastened  her  clothes  (which  were  thus  torn) 
with  a  girdle  under  her  breast,  and  then  presented  her 
with  the  tenth  part  of  an  ephah,  or  about  three  pints  of 
barley-meal.  The  other  priest  then  gave  her  the  icaters 
of  jealousy  or  bitterness  to  drink,  and,  as  soon  as  the 
woman  had  swallowed  them,  he  gave  her  the  meal,  in  a 
vessel  like  a  frying-pan,  into  her  hand.  This  was  stir- 
red before  the  Lord,  and  part  of  it  thrown  into  the  fire 
of  the  altar.  If  the  wife  was  innocent,  she  returned 
with  her  husband,  and  the  waters,  so  far  from  injuring 
her,  increased  her  health,  and  made  her  more  fruitful; 
but  if  she  was  guilty,  she  grew  pale  immediately,  her 
eyes  swelled,  and,  lest  she  should  pollute  the  Temple,  she 
was  instantly  carried  out  with  these  symptoms  upon 
her,  and  died  immediately,  with  all  the  ignominious  cir- 
cumstances related  in  the  curses." 

This  ordeal  appears  to  have  contained  the  essence  of 
an  oath  varied  for  the  purpose  of  peculiar  solemnity,  so 
that  a  woman  would  naturally  hesitate  to  take  such  an 
oath,  understood  to  be  an  appeal  to  heaven  of  the  most 
solemn  kind,  and  also  to  be  accompanied,  in  case  of  per- 
jury, by  most  painful  and  fatal  effects.  The  drinking 
appears  to  have  been  a  symbolical  action.  When  "  the 
priest  Avrote  the  curses  in  a  book,"  and  washed  those 
curses  into  the  -water  which  was  to  be  drmik,  the  water 
was  understood  to  be  impregnated  as  it  were,  or  to  be 
tinctured  with  the  curse,  the  acrimony  of  which  it  re- 
ceived ;  so  that  now  it  was  metaphorically  bitter,  con- 
taining the  curse  in  it.  The  drinking  of  this  curse, 
though  conditionally  effective  or  non-effective,  could  not 
but  have  a  great  effect  on  the  woman's  mind,  and  an  an- 
swerable effect  on  the  husband's  jealousj',  which  it  was 
designed  to  cure  and  to  dissipate.  We  read  of  no  in- 
stance in  which  the  trial  took  place ;  and,  if  the  admin- 
istration of  the  ordeal  were  really  infrequent,  we  may 
regard  that  as  an  evidence  of  its  practical  utility,  for  it 
would  seem  that  the  trial  and  its  result  were  so  dreadful 
that  the  guilty  rather  confessed  their  crime,  as  they  were 
earnestly  exhorted  to  do,  than  go  through  it.  The  rab- 
bins say  that  a  woman  who  confessed  in  such  circum- 
stances was  not  put  to  death,  but  only  divorced  without 
dowrv.  It  has  been  well  remarked  that  this  species  of 
ordeal  could  not  injure  the  innocent  at  all,  or  pr.nish  the 
guilty  except  by  a  miracle,  whereas  in  the  ordeals  by 
fire,  etc.,  in  the  Dark  Ages,  the  innocent  could  scarcely 
escape  except  by  a  miracle.     See  Adli.terv. 

Jeanes,  Henry,  an  English  divine,  was  born  at  Al- 
lensay,  county  of  Somerset,  in  IGll,  and  was  educated 
at  Oxford  University.  He  held  first  the  rectory  of 
Beercrocomb  and  Cai)land,  and,  after  Walter  Raleigh's 
expulsion,  the  rectory  of  Chedzoy.  He  died  in  1GG2. 
Jeanes  wrote  several  theological  treatises:  (1)  Absti- 
nence from  Eril : — (2)  Indiffei-ence  of  Human  Actions: 
— (3)  Orif/inal  Righteousness ;  besides  several  polemical 
tracts  in  a  controversy  which  he  waged  against  Dr. 
Hammond,  Jeremy  Taylor,  (Joodwin,  etc.  An  answer 
to  IMilton's  Iconoclasts,  entitled  The  Image  Unbrolcen, 
was  generally  believed  to  be  written  by  Jeanes,  but 
Watt  ascribes  the  work  to  Josepli  Jane  (see  Allibone, 
Diet,  of  Authors,  p.  957).— Hook,  Eccles.  Biogr.x'i,  280. 

Je'ariin  (Heb.  Yedrim',  ti'^''}V'^, forests;  Sept.  'la- 
pf  i/i),  the  name  of  a  mountain  on  the  border  of  Judah, 
between  jNIount  Seir  and  Beth-sliemesh  (Josh,  xv,  10) ; 
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stated  to  be  the  site  of  Chesalon  (q.  v.).  Kesla  stands, 
seven  miles  due  west  of  Jerusalem,  "  on  a  high  pouit  on 
the  north  slope  of  the  lofty  ridge  between  wady  Ghurab 
and  wady  Ismail.  The  Litter  of  these  is  the  south- 
western continuation  of  wady  Beit-Hanina,  and  the  for- 
mer runs  parallel  to  and  nortliward  of  it,  and  they  are 
separated  by  this  ridge,  which  is  probably  Mount  Jea- 
rim"  (Robinson,  Xetv  Besectrches,  p.  154).  Forests,  in 
our  sense  of  the  word,  there  are  none ;  but  we  have  the 
testimonv  of  the  latest  traveUer  that  "such  thorough 
woods,  both  for  loneliness  and  obscurity,  he  had  not  seen 
since  he  left  Germany"  (Tobler,  Wanderum/,  1857,  p. 
178)._Smith.  Perhaps  the  hiU  behind  Kuryet  el-Enab 
may  be  Mount  Seir ;  from  it  the  border  "  passed  over 
(wady  Ghurab)  to  the  shoulder  CIPD-'PS  ISS'I)  of 
Mount  Jearim  ....  and  then  u-ent  down  to  Beth-she- 
mesh."  It  may  be  that  a  considerable  district  of  the 
mountains  in  this  locality  was  called  Jearim,  for  Baalah 
is  called  Kirjath-Je«rj«t  ("  the  town  of  Jearim") ;  and 
if  so,  then  we  can  see  the  reason  why  the  explanatory 
phrase  is  added,  "^Mount  Jearim,  u-hich  is  Chesalon"  to 
limit  the  more  general  appellative  to  the  narrow  ridge 
between  the  two  wadys  (see  Kcil  on  Joshua,  ad  loc; 
Porter,  Handbook  for  S.  and  Pal.  p.  285).— Kitto.     See 
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Jeat'erai  (Heb.  Yedtheray',  '^Tr^!''  perhaps  for 
l^n?i,  rich;  Sept.  'hSrpi,Xu\g.  Jethrui),  son  of  Zerah, 
a  Levite  of  the  family  of  Gershom  (1  Chron.  vi,  21) ; 
apparently  the  same  called  Ethni  in  ver.  41. 

Jebb,  John  (1),  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  a  Socinian  writer, 
was  bi)m  in  London  in  173G.  He  studied  at  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  and  Peterhouse,  Cambridge,  of  which 
latter  he  became  fellow.  He  was  made  rector  of  Ov- 
ington,  Norfolk,  in  17G4,  but,  having  changed  from  or- 
thodoxy to  Socinianism,  he  declined  any  longer  serv- 
ing the  Church,  and  resigned  in  1775,  to  apply  himself 
to  the  study  of  medicine.  He  died  at  London  in  178G. 
His  writings  have  bf  en  published  entire,  entitled  Works, 
Theoloffical,  Medical,  etc.,  with  memoirs  by  John  Disney, 
D.D.  (London,  1787,  3  vols.  8vo).  See  A  Letter  to  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Jebb  with  Relation  to  his  Sentiments,  etc.  (Lond. 
1778,  8vo)  ;  Resignation  no  Proof,  a  Letter  to  Mr.  Jebb, 
by  a  member  of  the  University  of  Cambridge  (London, 
177G,  8vo) ;  A  Letter  to  the  Rev.  John  Jebb,  M.A.,  etc. 
(Lond.  177G,  8vo);  Atkins,  General  Biography  ;  Hoefer, 
Now.  Biogr.  Generale,  xxvi,  609;  Allibone,  Dictionary 
of  Authors,  i,  957. 

Jebb,  John  (2),  bishop  of  Limerick,  an  eminent 
Iri.'^h  tlicologian,  was  born  at  Drogheda  Sept.  27,  1775. 
He  studied  at  Dublin  University,  where  his  proficiency 
attracted  the  notice  of  Broderick,  bishop  of  Kilmore, 
■who  made  him  curate  of  Swanlibar.  When  Broderick 
became  archbishop  of  Cashel,  he  gave  Jebb  the  living 
of  Al)ington,  one  of  the  richest  in  Ireliind.  He  was 
finally  made  bishop  of  Limerick  in  1823.  A  Protestant 
bishop  in  a  district  chiefly  inhabited  by  Roman  Catho- 
lics, he  overcame  the  prejudices  of  the  people  by  his  lib- 
eral spirit,  and  staunchly  defended  their  rights.  He 
died  at  Limerick  Dec.  7, 1833.  His  principal  works  are 
Sermons  on  Subjects  chiefly  practical,  etc.  (Lond.  1815, 
8vo,  and  often)  -.—Practical  Theology  (Lond.  1830,  and 
again  1837,  2  vols.  8vo)  -.—Pastoral  Instructions  on  the 
Character  of  the  Church  of  England  (London,  1831  [new 
ed.  1844],  sm.  8vo)  -.—Thirty  Years  Com  .y,n..deuce  with 
A  lexaruler  Knox,  Esq.  (London,  is.',  1.  -J  \ dls.  Xvn).  But 
by  far  his  most  important  work  is  his  Sumd  Literature 
(London,  1820,  8vo,  and  often),  intended  chielly  as  a  re- 
view of  the  works  of  Lowth  on  Hebrew  poetry  and  Isai- 
ah. "Bishop  Jebb  imdertakcs  to  controvert  some  of 
the  principles  of  Dr.  Lowth,  and  to  show  that  the  crite- 
ria by  wliich  the  latter  would  determine  what  is  poetrj' 
in  Hebrew  are  to  be  found  in  the  New  Testament  as 
well  as  the  Old.  Aside  from  tliis  controversy  with 
Lowth,  the  work  contains  many  iilustratinns  and  expla- 
nations of  difficult  or  obscure  passni^ps,  valuable  to  the 
Biblical  scliolar.     '  No  book  of  criticism  has  lately  ap- 


peared more  worthy  the  attention  of  the  student  of  the 
Bible.'  "  See  Life  of  Bishop  Jebb,  with  a  selection  from 
his  letters,  by  Rev.  Charles  Forster  (2d  ed.  Lond.  1837, 
8vo) ;  A\)Ji\ione,  Dictionary  of  Authoi-s,s.v.     (J.  H.W.) 

Jeberechi'ah  (Heb.  Yeberekyuh',  only  in  the  par- 
agogic  form  Yebtrekya'hu,  ^in^D'na'',  blessed  by  Jeho- 
vah ;  Sept.  Bapaxiaf),  the  father  of  Zechariah,  which 
latter  Isaiah  took  as  one  of  the  witnesses  of  his  marriage 
with  "  the  prophetess"  (Isa.  viii,  2).  B.C.  cir.  739.  Both 
the  Sept.  and  the  Vulg.  give  the  name  in  its  ordinary 
form,  Barachiah,  and,  as  we  do  not  find  it  elsewhere, 
the  initial  "^  is  probably  an  error,  which  may  be  account- 
ed for  by  supposing  the  preceding  word  "p  to  have  been 
originally  plural,  ''IH,  the  two  witnesses  being  both  sons 
of  Barachiah,  and  the  final  letter,  by  a  mistake  of  the 
copyist,  to  have  been  prefixed  to  the  following  word. 
The  same  pair  of  names  seems  to  have  been  of  no  un- 
frequent  occurrence  in  the  priestly  houses.  Zechariah 
the  prophet  was  son  of  Berechiah  (Zech.  i,  1),  and  we 
have  "  Zacharias,  son  of  Barachias"  (Matt,  xxiii,  3,  5). 
Josephus  also  (  War,  iv,  5,  4)  mentions  another  Zacha- 
rias, son  of  Baruch. — Kitto.     See  Zechariah. 

Je'bus  (Heb.  Yehus',  0^37,  trodden  hard,  i.  e.  perh. 
fastness;  Sept.  'Itjiovv),  the  name  of  the  ancient  Ca- 
naanitish  city  which  stood  on  Mount  Zion,  one  of  the 
hills  on  which  Jerusalem  was  built  (Jebusi,  Josh,  xv,  8; 
xviii,  IG,  28).  In  Judg.  xix,  10  it  is  identified  with  Je- 
rusalem, and  in  1  Chron.  xi,  4,  5,  the  only  other  passage 
in  which  the  name  occurs,  it  is  identified  with  the  cas- 
tle of  Zion,  subsequently  called  the  castle  or  city  of  Da- 
vid. The  sides  of  Zion  descended  precipitously  on  the 
west  and  south  into  the  deep  valley  of  Hinnom,  and  on 
the  east  into  the  Tyropoeon,  which  separated  it  from 
Moriah.  On  the  nortli  side  a  branch  valley,  the  upper 
part  of  the  Tyropoeon,  swept  round  it ;  and  here  was  a 
ledge  of  rock  on  which  a  massive  tower  was  afterwards 
founded,  perliaps  on  the  site  of  an  older  one.  Recent 
excavations  on  the  site  remarkably  corroborate  these 
facts.  See  Jerusalem.  Jebus  was  thus  naturally  a 
place  of  great  strength ;  and,  being  strongly  fortified 
besides,  it  is  not  strange  that  the  Jebusites  should  have 
gloried  in  it  as  impregnable  (see  Rose,  Prcemium  Jebu- 
scBorum  castri  expugnati,  Alt.  1729),  and  that  the  cap- 
ture of  it  by  David  should  have  been  considered  one  of 
his  most  brilliant  achievements  (2  Sam.  v,  8).  Even 
after  Jebus  was  captured,  and  Jerusalem  founded  and 
made  the  capital  of  Israel,  Zion  was  separately  fortified. 
It  seems  that  in  addition  to  the  "  castle"  on  the  summit 
of  the  hill  there  was  a  lower  city  or  subiu-b,  perhaps 
lying  in  the  bottom  of  the  adjoining  valleys ;  for  we 
read  that  the  children  of  Judah  had  captured  and  biu-n- 
ed  Jerusalem  (Judg.  i,  7,  8),  while  afterwards  it  is  said 
"the  Benjamites  did  not  drive  out  the  Jebusites  that 
inhabited  Jerusalem"  (ver.  21).  The  Jebusites  still  h^eld 
the  "  castle,"  which  was  within  the  allotted  territory  of 
Benjamin,  but  the  children  of  Judah  drove  them  out  of 
'  the  lower  town,  which  was  situated  within  their  bor- 
ders. This  is,  in  substance,  the  explanation  given  by 
Josephus  {Ant.  v,  2,  2  and  5).— Kitto.     See  Jebisite. 

Jeb'usi  (Heb.  Yebusi'),  a  word  used  in  the  original 
of  a  place  and  its  inhabitants. 

1.  "Jebusi"  {''•0^1''j'r\  =  the  Jebusite  ;  Sept. 'If/Soi'ffni, 
'Ie/Soiic,  Vulg.  Jebiis(t;us\  the  name  employed  for  the 
city  of  Jebus,  only  in  the  ancient  document  describing 
the  landmarks  and  the  to%\ms  of  the  allotment  of  Judah 
and  Benjamin  (Josh,  v';  8;  xviii,  16,  28).  In  the  first 
and  last  place,  the  explanatorj'  words,  "  which  is  Jerusa- 
lem," are  added.  In  the  first,  however,  our  translators 
have  given  it  as  "the  Jebusite."  A  parallel  to  this 
mode  of  designating  the  town  by  its  inhabitants  is 
found  in  this  very  list  in  Zemaraim  (xviii,  22),  Avim 
(ver.  23),  Ophni  (ver.  24),  and  Japhletite  (xvi,  3),  etc. 
—Smith. 

2.  "Jebusite"  or  "Jebusites,"  forms  indiscriminately 
employed  in  the  A.  Vers.,  although  in  the  original  the 
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name,  whether  applied  to  individuals  or  to  the  nation, 
is  never  found  in  the  plural ;  always  singular.  The  full 
form  is  ipsia^ri ;  but  in  a  few  places — viz.  2  Sam.  v,  6 ; 
xxiv,  16, 18 ;  1  Chron.  xxi,  18  only — it  is  "  defectively'' 
written  "^pn^il.  Without  tlie  article,  '^b'13"',  it  occurs 
in  2  Sam.  v,  8 ;  1  Chron.  xi,  G ;  Zecli.  ix,  7.  In  the  first 
two  of  these  the  lorce  is  much  increased  by  removing 
the  article  introduced  in  the  A.  Vers.,  and  reading  "  and 
smiteth  a  Jebusite." — Smith.     See  Jeijusitk. 

Jeb'usite  (Heb.  Yebusi',  "^013%  Sept.  'liftovaaioc, 
but  'UjiovQ  in  Josh,  xv,  8 ;  xviii,  28,  or  'ItfiovQ  in  Judg. 
xix,  11 ;  1  Chron.  xi,  4;  also  'It^iovaai  in  Josh,  xviii, 
IG,  and  'Itjiovai  in  Ezra  ix,  1 ;  A.  V.  "  Jebnsi"  in  Josh, 
xviii,  IG,  28),  the  name  of  the  original  inhabitants  of 
Jebus,  frequently  mentioned  (usually  last  in  the  list) 
amongst  the  seven  Canaanitish  nations  doomed  to  de- 
struction (Gen.  X,  16  ;  xv,  21 ;  Exod.  iii,  8,  17  ;  xiii,  5  ; 
xxiii,  23;  xxxiii,  2;  xxxiv,  11 ;  Numb,  xiii,  29;  Deut. 
vii,  1 ;  XX,  17 ;  Josh,  iii,  10 ;  ix,  1 ;  xi,  3  ;  xii,  8 ;  xxiv, 
11 ;  Judg.  iii,  5 ;  1  Kings  ix,  20  ;  1  Chron.  i,  U ;  2  Chron. 
viii,  7;  Ezra  ix,  1 ;  Neh.  ix,  8).  They  appear  to  have 
descended  from  a  grandson  of  Ham  (Gen.  x,  16).  "  His 
place  in  the  list  is  between  Heth  and  the  Amorites  (Gen. 
X,  16 ;  1  Chron.  i,  14),  a  position  which  the  tribe  main- 
tained long  after  (Numb,  xiii,  29 ;"  Josh,  xi,  3) ;  and  the 
same  connection  is  traceable  in  the  words  of  Ezekiel 
(xvi,  3,  45),  who  addresses  Jerusalem  as  the  fruit  of  the 
union  of  an  Amorite  with  a  Hittite"  (Smith).  At  the 
time  of  the  arrival  of  the  Israelites  (see  Jour.  Sac.  Lit. 
Oct.  1851,  p.  167)  they  were  found  to  be  a  considerable 
tribe  on  the  west  of  Jordan  (Josh,  ix,  1),  seated  on  one 
of  the  hills  of  Judah  (some  have  wrongly  inferred  INIo- 
riah  from  2  Chron.  iii,  1,  but  in  2  Sam.  v,  9  it  is  clearly 
identified  with  Zion),  near  the  Hittites  and  Amorites 
(Numb,  xiii,  30 ;  Josh,  xi,  3),  where  they  had  founded  a 
city  called  J  kul'S  (Josh,  xviii,  28 ;  comp.  xix,  10),  prob- 
ably after  the  name  of  their  progenitor,  and  established 
a  royal  form  of  government,  being  then  ruled  by  Adoni- 
zedek  (Josh,  x,  1, 23).  See  SAi.Ejr.  The}'  seem  to  have 
been  a  warlike  tribe ;  and,  although  they  were  defeated 
with  much  slaughter,  and  Adoni-zedek,  their  king,  slain 
by  Joshua  (Josh,  x),  and  though  a  part  of  their  citj' 
seems  to  have  been  afterwards  taken,  sacked,  and  burn- 
ed by  the  warriors  of  Judah  (Judg.  i,  8),  yet  they  were 
not  wholly  subdued,  but  were  able  to  retain  at  least  their 
acropolis  (Judg.  i,  21),  and  were  not  entirely  dispossessed 
of  it  till  the  time  of  David  (2  Sam.  v).  Being  situated 
on  the  border  (Josh,  xv,  8 ;  xviii,  16),  between  Judah 
and  Benjamin,  to  either  of  which  it  is  indifferently  as- 
signed (Josh.  XV,  63 ;  xviii,  28  ;  Judg.  i,  21),  it  was  only 
at  this  late  date  secured  to  the  actual  territory  of  Da- 
vid's tribe  (1  Chron.  xi).  He  made  it  the  capital  of  his 
kingdom  instead  of  Hebron  (Ewald,  Isr.  Gesch.  ii,  583), 
but  did  not  wholly  expel  the  natives  (1  Kings  ix,  20). 
By  that  time  the  inveteracy  of  the  enmity  between  the 
Hebrews  aiTd  such  of  the  original  inhabitants  as  re- 
mained in  the  land  had  ranch  abated,  and  the  rights  of 
private  property  were  respected  by  the  conquerors. 
This  we  discover  from  the  fact  that  the  site  on  which 
the  Temple  afterwards  stood  belonged  to  a  Jebusite 
named  Araunah,  from  whom  it  was  purchased  by  king 
David,  who  declined  to  accept  it  as  a  free  gift  from  the 
owner  (2  Sam.  xxiv;  1  Chron.  xxi).  This  afterwards 
became  the  site  of  Solomon's  Temple  (2  Chron.  iii,  1) 
It  appears  that  the  Jebusites  subsisted  under  his  reign 
in  the  state  of  tributaries  or  slaves  (2  Chron.  viii.  7) 
and  even  so  continued  to  the  times  of  the  return  from 
Babylon  (Ezraix,  1).     See  Jerusalem. 

The  name  "Jebusite"  is  sometimes  put  for  the  city 
itself  inhabited  by  them  (i.  q.  "city  of  the  Jebusites," 
Judg.  xix,  11),  as  in  Josh,  xv,  8;  xviii,  IG;  also  poetical- 
ly, in  later  times,  for  its  successor,  Jerusalem  (Zech.  ix, 
7).     See  Jebusi. 

"  In  the  apocrjT)hal  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the  ashes 
of  Barnabas,  after  his  martyrdom  in  Cyprus,  are  said  to 
have  been  buried  in  a  cave  where  the  race  of  the  Jebu- 


sites formerly  dwelt,  and  previous  to  this  is  mentioned 
the  arrival  in  the  island  of  a  pious  Jebusite,  a  kinsman 
of  Nero  (J  ct.  Ajwst.  A  poor.  p.  72, 73,  ed  Tisch.)"  (Smith). 

Jecami'ah  (1  Chron.  iii,  18),     See  Jekamiaii. 

Jechlel  ben-Joseph,  of  Paris,  a  Kabbi,  flourish- 
ed in  the  13th  century.  He  was  a  discijde  of  the  cele- 
brated Jehudah  Sir-Leon  (q.  v.).  But  little  is  known 
of  the  early  history  of  his  life.  In  the  prime  of  life  we 
find  him  in  Paris,  at  the  head  of  a  theological  school, 
and  an  officiating  Kabbi  in  the  capital  of  France.  Dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Louis  IX  the  Komanists  made  every 
effort  to  cause  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  France, 
where  they  were  enjoying  at  this  time  special  favors. 
They  accused  the  Jews  of  manifold  crimes,  and  asserted 
that  the  Talmud  contained  disrespectful  language  to- 
wards Jesus,  etc.;  and  though  the  king  hesitated  to 
believe  this,  he  was  finall}'  persuaded  to  appoint  a  com- 
mission of  both  Christians  and  Jews  to  search  the 
Talmud  for  obnoxious  passages.  Of  the  four  Kabbis 
ajipointed,  Jechiel  ben-Joscph  headed  the  Jewish  com- 
mission, and  he  alone,  in  the  main,  carried  on  the  dis- 
putation, which  resulted  unfavorably  to  the  Jews,  In 
the  dis])ute  Jechiel  disjjlaj-ed  great  ability  and  learning, 
but  it  is  to  be  dejilored  that  he  injured  his  cause  in  the 
eyes  of  the  historian  by  the  assertion  which  he  made 
that  the  name  of  Jesus  occurring  in  the  Talmud  docs 
not  refer  to  Jesus  the  Christ,  See  Jews  in  France; 
Wagenseil,  Tela  iynea  Sataiue  (2  vols.  4to) ;  Gratz,  Ge- 
schiclite  der  Juden,  vii,  115  sq,     (J.  H.W.) 

Jeclioli'ah  (2  Kings  xv,  2).     See  Jecoliah. 

Jechoni'as  (^Itxoviac),  a  Grajcized  form  of  two 
Hebrew  names  occurring  in  the  Apocrvpha  and  N.  T. 

1.  In  Esth.  xi,  4 ;  Bar.  i,  3,  9 ;  Matt.'i,  11, 12,  for  king 
Jeiioiakin  (q,  v.). 

2.  In  1  Esd.  viii,  92  for  Siiechaniaii  (q.v.),  who  en- 
couraged Ezra  in  the  matter  of  divorcing  the  Gentile 
wives  (Ezra  x,  2). 

Jecoli'ah  (Heb.  Yehohjah',  Hl^^r"',  2  Chron.  xxvi, 
3,  where  the  text  erroneously  has  n^lpiz';';  Auth.  Vers. 
"  Jecholiah  ;"  in  2  Kings  xv,  2,  the  paragogic  form  Ye- 
kolija'hu,  !in^?r%  able  through  Jehovah ;  Sept.  Tf^fXin ; 
Josephus  'A\id\ac,  A  n1.  ix,  10, 1 ;  Vulg,  ,/echelia),  a  fe- 
male of  Jerusalem,  mother  of  king  Uzziah,  and  conse- 
quently wife  of  king  Amaziah,  wliom  she  appears  to 
have  survived  :  her  character  may  be  inferred  from  the 
general  piety  of  her  son,     B.C.  824-807. 

Jeconi'ah  (1  Chron.  iii,  16, 17 ;  Jer.  xxiv,  1 ;  xxvii, 
20 ;  xxviii,  4 ;  xxix,  1 ;  Esth.  ii,  G).     See  Jehoiachin, 

Jeconi'as  (lexoviac'),  a  Gra3cized  form  (1  Esd,  i, 
0)  of  the  name  elsewhere  given  (2  Chron,  xxxv,  9)  as 
CONANIAII  (q.  v.), 

Jedes'us  ('Ittaioc-),  a  less  correct  form  (1  Esd,  ix, 
30)  of  the  Hebrew  name  (F.zra  x,  29)  Adaiah  (q,  v,). 

Jedai'ah  (Ileb.  Yediri/nh'),  the  name  of  several  men, 
of  different  form  in  the  original, 

1.  (iT^I^,  invoker  of  Jehovah  ;  Sept,  'Edici  v,  r,  'Iicid 
and  'ItEaia.)  Son  of  Shimri  and  father  of  Allon,  of  the 
ancestors  of  Ziza,  a  chief  Simeonite  who  migrated  to  the 
valley  of  Gedor  (1  Chron.  iv,  37),     B.C.  long  ante  711. 

2.  (Same  Hebrew  name  as  preceding ;  Sept.  'iicaia.') 
Son  of  Harumaph,  and  one  of  those  that  repaired  the 
walls  of  Jerusalem  after  the  exile  (Neh.  iii.  10 ).  B.C. 
44G. 

3.  ('T'"  j"]*,  hwriiiff  Jthovah  ;  Sept.  Tt£(o.)  The 
chief  of  the  second  division  of  priests  as  arranged  by  Da- 
vid (1  Chron.  xxiv,  7).     B.C.  1014. 

4.  (Same  Heb.  name  as  preceding;  Sept.  'luEai,  'hS- 
dova,  'la^ia,  'Icf'tng,  'iieoinaQ,"Ecioc,  'liciiov,  AlStioi.) 
A  priest  who  officiated  in  Jerusalem  after  the  exile  (1 
Chron.  ix,  10 ;  Neh.  xi,  10 ;  in  which  latter  passage,  how- 
ever, he  is  styled  the  sou  of  Joiarib,  evidently  the  same 
as  the  Jehoiarib  wi(h  whom  he  is  merely  associated  in 
the  former  passage).     From  Ezra  ii,  36;  Neh,  vii,  39, 
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he  appears  to  have  belonged  to  the  family  of  Jeshua 
(973  of  his  relatives  having  returuetl  with  liini  from  Bab- 
ylon), s©  that  he  is  probably  the  same  with  the  priest 
Jedaiah  enumerated  (Neh.  xii,  6)  amongst  the  contem- 
poraries of  Jeshua  who  returned  with  Zerubbabel  (the 
name  apparently  being  repeated  in  verse  7  ;  comp.  ver. 
19,  21,  where  the  same  repetition  occurs,  although  with 
the  mention  of  different  sons),  and  probably  also  identi- 
cal with  the  Jedaiah  whom  the  prophet  was  directed  to 
crown  with  the  symbohcal  wreath  (Zech.  vi,  10,  14). 
E.C.  536-520. 

Jsd'du  (IsoSov),  a  corrupt  form  (1  Esd.  v,  24)  for 
the  Hebrew  name  (Ezra  ii,3G)  Jedaiah  (q.  v.). 

Jedia'el  [most  Jedi'ael]  (Heb.  Yediuel',  bsr'^-i;', 
knoicn  by  God;  Sept.  'la6u]\,'Aoii]\,  'ItSiiiX),  the  name 
of  at  least  three  men. 

1.  One  of  the  sons  of  Benjamin  (1  Chron,  vii,  6),  whose 
sons  (ver.  10)  and  descendants  are  enumerated  as  being 
17,200  warriors  in  David's  census  (ver.  11).  He  is,  per- 
haps, the  same  elsewhere  called  Asiibel  (1  Chron.  viii, 
1).     See  Benjamin  ;  Jacob. 

2.  A  Shimrite  (q.  v.) ;  one  of  David's  famous  body- 
guard (1  Chron.  xi,  45) ;  probably  the  Manassite  of  the 
same  name  who  joined  David's  troop  at  Ziklag  (1  Chron. 
xii,  20).     B.C.  1053-1046. 

3.  A  Korhite  of  the  Levitical  family  of  Ebiasaph,  sec- 
ond son  of  Jleshelemiah,  and  one  of  the  gate-keepers  to 
the  taljernacle  or  Temple  (1  Chron.  xxvi,  2).     B.C.  1014. 

Jedi'dah  (Heb.  Yedidak',  n^-^^"^, beloved;  Septuag. 
'lECcica ;  Josephus  'IiStj,  A  nt.  xi,  4, 1 ),  daughter  of  Adai- 
ah  of  Boskath  and  mother  of  king  Josiah,  consequently 
wife  of  king  Amon,  whom  she  appears  to  liave  survived 
(2  Kings  xxii,  1).  Her  character  may  be  inferred  from 
the  piety  of  her  son.     B.C.  648-639. 

Jedidi'ah  (Heb.  Yedideyah',  •17'7'^'7%  beloved  by 
Jehovah  ;  Sept.  'Itcica),  the  name  specially  given  by  the 
Lord  to  SoLOJiox  (q.  v.)  at  his  birth,  through  Nathan, 
in  token  of  the  divine  favor  purposed  towards  him  (2 
Sam.  xii.  25). 

Jedithun.     See  Jedutiiun. 

Jedna  ('Ii(Jra),  a  town  mentioned  by  Eusebius  and 
Jerome  {Onomast.  s.  v.)  as  lying  "  in  the  desert,  six  miles 
from  Eleutheropolis  towards  Hebron,"  precisely  in  which 
location  stands  the  modern  village  Idhna  (Robinson,  Re- 
searches, ii,  404). 

Jed'uthun  (Hebrew  Yeduthin',  ■jiinil'i;!  or  '(iimi ; 
also  "(ir"!-!^,  Yedithun',  in  1  Chron.  xvi,  38;  Neh.  xi, 
17;  Psa.  XXX  and  Ixxvii,  titles;  lauder ;  Sept.  'Ui^ovv, 
but  'Icu3'aii'  in  1  Chron.  ix,  16),  a  Levite  of  Merari's  fami- 
ly, and  one  of  the  four  great  masters  of  the  Temple  music 
appointed  by  David  (1  Chron.  xvi,'41,  42 ;  xxv,  1,  etc.). 
B.C.  1014.  From  a  comparison  of  1  Chron.  xv,  17, 19,  ;v'ith 
xvi,  41,  42;  xxv,  1,  3,  6:  2  Chron.  xxxv,  15,  some  infer 
that  he  was  iilentical  with  Ethan  (q.  v.).  In  2  Chron. 
xxxv,  15,  he  bears  the  title  of  "the  king's  seer."  His 
sons  sometimes  appear  as  exercising  the  same  office  (1 
Chron.  xxv,  1, 3),  at  others  as  door-keepers  of  the  sacred 
edittce  (1  Chron.  xvi,  42).  His  name  is  also  put  for  his 
descendants  (Jeduthunites,  "sons  of  Jeduthun"),  who 
occur  later  as  singers  and  plavers  on  instruments  (2 
Chron.  xxxv,  15 ;  Neh.  xi,  17).  In  the  latter  signiHca- 
tion  It  occurs  in  the  superscriptions  to  Psa.  xxxix,  Ixii, 
Ixxvii;  but  Aben-Ezra  supposes  it  to  denote  here  a  spe- 
cies of  song,  and  Jarchi  a  musical  instrument.  The 
form  of  the  phrase  CWi;!  hv,  "  upon  Jeduthun")  fa- 
vors the  latter  intorjirctation  (Gesenius,  Thes.  Ileb.  p. 
569),  indicating  a  kind  of  instrumental  music,  or  per- 
haps a  style  or  tune  of  performance  (Ewald.  Ileb.  Poesie, 
p.  1/6)  invented  or  introduced  bv  Jeduthun;  a  conclu- 
sion strengthened  by  finding  a  phrase  indicative  of  au- 
thorship CWsn^!:,  "to  Jeduthun,"  i.  e.  composed  by 
him),  ascribed  in  a  simikr  connection  (Psa.  xxxix,  ti- 
tle), since  he  is  elsewhere  recognised  as  an  inspired 
character  (2  Chron.  xxxv,  15).     See  Musician. 


Jeejeebhoy,  Sir  Jamsetjee,  a  Parsee  merchant 
prince  and  great  philanthropist,  who  was  born  of  poor 
parents  at  Bombay,  July  15,  1783,  and  at  the  age  of 
twenty  had  already  amassed  a  fortune  which  secured 
him  the  universal  acknowledgment  as  the  "first  mer- 
chant in  the  East,"  spent  a  good  portion  of  his  fortune 
in  the  endo^vment  of  schools  and  hospitals.  From  1822 
to  1858  he  is  reported  to  have  spent  "  upwards  of  a  quar- 
ter of  a  million  pounds  sterling  in  founding,  endowing, 
or  supporting  undertakings  of  a  purely  benevolent  char- 
acter;" but  what  is  more  noteworthy  still  is  that  this 
Parsee  merchant  by  no  means  contined  his  charitable 
efforts  to  his  own  confession :  Christian,  Hindu,  and 
Mussulman  also  shared  the  benefits  of  his  magnanimous 
acts.  In  1857  queen  Victoria  conferred  on  liim  the 
honor  of  knighthood  —  the  first  occasion  on  which  that 
dignity  was  bestowed  on  an  Eastern.  He  died  April 
15, 1859.    See  Chambers,  Cyclop,  s.  v. 

Jee'li  ('ItJjXi  V.  r.  'IfiijXti),  a  corrupt  Grsecized  form 
(1  Esd.  V.  33)  of  the  Heb.  name  (Ezra  ii,  56)  Jaalaii 
(q-v.). 

Jee'lus  ('lajXoc  V.  r.  'l£»/X),  a  Grsecized  form  (1 
Esd.  viii,  92)  of  the  Heb.  name  (Ezra  x,  2)  Jeiiiel  (q.  v.). 

Jee'zer  (Hebrew  le'zer,  ^TS'^X,  abridged  for  Abie- 
zer;  Sept.  'A^dc,io),  a  son  of  Gilead  of  Manasseh  (Numb, 
xxvi,  30) ;  elsewhere  (Josh,  xvii,  2,  etc.)  called  Abiezer 
(q.  v.).  The  patronymic  Jeezeuites  ("^"'.IS'^N,  Heb. 
lezeri',  Sept.  'A\;(£^fpi)  is  in  like  manner  applied  to  his 
descendants  (Numb,  xxvi,  30),  elsewhere  called  Abiez- 
RiTES  (Judg.  vi,  11,  etc.). 

Jee'zerite  (Numb,  xxvi,  30).     See  Jeezer. 

JeflFery,  John,  an  English  theologian,  was  bom  at 
Ipswich  in  1647.  He  studied  at  Catharine  Hall,  Cam- 
bridge, entered  the  Church,  and  was  appointed  rector 
of  Dennington,  Suffolk ;  then  of  a  parish  in  Norwich. 
His  exemplary  conduct,  sound  teachings,  and  great  eru- 
dition rendered  him  very  popular.  In  1687  he  obtained 
the  livings  of  Kirton  and  Falkenham,  and  in  1694,  Til- 
lotson,  with  whom  he  was  intimately  acquainted,  made 
him  archdeacon  of  Norwich.  He  died  in  1720.  Jeffery 
was  much  opposed  to  religious  controversies,  holding 
that  tliey  generated  "  more  heat  than  light."  He  pub- 
lished Sir  Thomas  Browne's  Chi-istian  Morals;  Moi-a\ 
and  Relif/ious  Aphorisms,  taken  from  Dr.  Wichcote's  pa- 
pers. A  complete  collection  of  his  own  Sei-mons  owl 
Tracts  was  published  (London,  1753,  2  vols.  8vo).  See 
Memoirs  prefixed  to  the  collection ;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Bioff. 
Generale,  xxvi,  632;  AUibone,  Dictionary  of  Authors,  i, 
959. 

Jeffries,  George,  an  English  lawyer  of  the  crown, 
bom  about  1640,  was  chief  justice  of  the  King's  Bench 
during  the  reign  of  James  II,  and  is  execrated  in  eccle- 
siastical historj'  for  his  conduct  towards  Baxter  (q.  v.) 
and  Fairfax  (q.  v.).  He  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of 
low  inclinations,  and  a  ready  tool  in  the  hands  of  the 
court.  In  the  year  1688,  after  the  flight  of  king  James, 
he  was  recognised  at  London  during  the  riots  by  the 
rabble,  and,  after  "  having  suffered  far  more  than  the 
bitterness  of  death,  he  was  safely  lodged  in  the  fortress 
(the  Tower  of  London),  where  some  of  his  most  illustri- 
ous victims  had  passed  their  last  days,  and  where  his 
own  life  was  destined  to  close  in  unspeakable  ignominj' 
and  horror."  He  died  April  18, 1689.  No  one  has  bet- 
ter delineated  his  character  than  IMacauIay  {History  of 
Enr/land,  vol.  ii),  and  we  refer  our  readers  to  this  able 
master  for  further  details.  See  also  Ncalc,  History  of 
the  Pui-itans,  ii,  317  sq.,  341. 

Je'gar-sahadu'tha  (Chald.  Yeyar'-Sahadutha', 
Nr^lil'O  "i;'^,  jnle  of  the  testimony  ;  Sept.  fiovvoc  T>}g 
/i«p-(ipiV/c,  Vulgate  tumulus  testis),  the  Aramaean  name 
given  by  Laban  as  a  S3-rian  to  the  mound  of  stones 
erected  as  a  memorial  of  his  league  with  Jacob,  -.vhere- 
as  the  latter  styled  it  (Gen.  xxxi,  47)  by  the  equivalent 
Hebrew  name  of  Gal-Eed  (^q.  v.). 
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Jehale'leel  [many  JehaVeleeV]  (Heb.  Yehalkkl', 
^xb^ri'l',  praiser  of  God),  the  name  of  two  men. 

i.  (Sept.  'laWtXijX,  Yulg.  Jaldeel.)  A  descendant 
of  Judah,  several  of  whose  sons  are  enumerated,  although 
his  own  immediate  parentage  is  not  mentioned  (1  Chron. 
iv,  16).     B.C.  apparently  cir.  1018. 

2.  (Sept.  'IaX/\/;\,Yulg.  Jahihch  Auth.Ycrs.  "  Jeha- 
lelel.")  A  Levite  of  the  family  nf  jMerari,  whose  son 
Azariah  aided  in  restoring  the  Temple  services  under 
Hezekiah  (2  Chron.  xxix,  12).     B.C.  ante  72G. 

Jeharelel  (2  Chron.  xxix,  12).    See  Jehalkleei,,  2. 

Jehdei'ah  [some  Jehde'iak  or  Jekiki' ah]  (Hebrew 
Yechdeyah',  only  in  the  paragogic  form  ^n||''^H|]i,  Yech- 
deya'lm,  rejoicer  in  Jehovah  ;  Sept.  'laSata,  'laJiat;))  the 
name  of  two  men. 

1.  A  descendant  of  Shubael  or  Shebuel,ofthe  family 
of  Gershom,  who  appears  to  have  been  head  of  a  division 
of  the  Levitical  Temple  attendants  as  arranged  by  Da- 
vid (1  Chron.  xxiv,  20  ;  comp.  xxiii,  IG).     b'!C.  1014. 

2.  A  Meronothite,  and  herdsman  of  the  royal  asses 
under  David  and  Solomon  (1  Chron.  xxvii,  30).  B.C. 
1014. 

Jehez'ekel  (1  Chron.  xxiv,  16).    See  Ezekiel,  1. 

Jehi'ah  (Hebrew  Yechiyah',  •T'ri^,  Jehovah's  living 
one  ;  Sept.  'haia),  a  Levite  associated  with  Obed-edom 
as  door-keeper  of  the  sacred  ark  when  brought  by  David 
to  Jerusalem  (1  Chron.  xv,24) ;  elsewhere  (ver.  18)  called 
Jehiei.  (q.  v.). 

Jehi'el  (Ilcb.  Yechid',  bx'^n^,  God's  living  ono),  the 
name  of  several  men. 

1.  (1  Chron.  ix,  35.)     See  Jeiel,  1. 

2.  (1  Chron.  xi,  44.)     See  Jeiel,  2. 

3.  (Sept.  Th/'/\  or  'Ifo'/X,  but  v.  r.  'laSir)\  in  1  Chron. 
xvi,  5.)  One  of  the  Levites  "  of  the  second  degree"  ap- 
pointed by  David  to  execute  the  music  on  the  occasion 
of  the  removal  of  the  ark  to  Jerusalem  (1  Chron.  xv,  18, 
20,  in  which  latter  passage  they  are  Sf.id  to  have  per- 
formed "  with  psalteries  on  Alamoth").  He  is  apparent- 
ly the  same  with  the  person  mentioned  (verse  24)  by  the 
synonymous  name  Jehiah,  although,  from  the  similar 
collocation  of  names,  others  have  confounded  this  with 
the  Jeiel  of  ch.  xvi,  5,  a  name  of  different  signification. 
He  is  probably  identical  with  the  one  named  as  chief 
amongst  the  three  descendants  of  Laadaii  (i.  e.  Libni) 
arranged  by  David  in  charge  of  the  Temple  p<irters  (1 
Chron.  xxiii,  8),  and  hence  likewise  with  the  Gershonite 
with  whom  were  deposited  the  gems  offered  by  the  peo- 
ple for  the  sacred  structures  and  utensils  (1  Chron.  xxix, 
8).  B.C.  1043-1014.  It  is  doubtless  his  descendants 
who  were  called  Jeiiielites  (Hebrew  Yechieli,  "^pNTI^j 
Sept.  'la/jA,  A.  V.  "  Jehicli,"  1  Chron.  xxvi,  21, 22). 

4.  (Sept.  'ItpiifK  V.  r.  'If //X,  Yulg.  Jahiel.)  A  Hach- 
monite  ("son  of  Hachmoni")  who  apjjcars  to  have  been 
tutor  in  the  royal  family  towards  the  close  of  David's 
reign  (1  Chron.xxvii, 32\  B.C.  cir.  1030.  "  The  men- 
tion of  Ahithophel  (ver.  33)  seems  to  fix  the  date  of  this 
list  as  before  the  revolt.  In  Jerome's  Qucesf.  I/ebraiar 
on  this  passage,  Jchiel  is  said  to  be  David's  son  Chileab 
or  Daniel ;  and  '  Achamoni,'  interpreted  as  Sapimiissi- 
mus,  is  taken  as  an  alias  of  Daviil  himself"  (Smith). 

5.  (Sept.  Tc()'/X.)  The  second-named  of  the  six  sons 
of  king  Jehoshaphat  (2  Chron.  xxi,  2),  exclusive  of  his 
first-born  and  heir,  Jehoram,  who,  on  his  accession,  mur- 
dered all  his  brothers  (verse  4).     B.C.  887. 

6.  (Sept,  TfiZ/X.)  A  descendant  of  Heman,  and  one 
of  the  Levites  who  assisted  Hezekiah  in  his  reformation 
of  the  public  religion  (2  Chron.  xxix,  14,  where  the  He- 
brew text  has  bx  W|',  Yechuel''),  and  who  eventually  was 
appointed  one  of  the  superintendents  of  the  sacred  offer- 
ings (xxxi,  13).     B.C.  726. 

7.  (Sept. 'IdiV/X.)  One  of  those  who  contributed  lib- 
erally to  the  renewal  of  the  Temple  sacrifices  under  Jo- 
siah ;  stated  to  have  been  a  "  prince"  or  courtier,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  a  "ruler  of  the  house  of  God,"  which  im- 


plies some  union  of  civil  and  religious  functions  (2  Chron. 
XXXV,  8).     B.C.G23. 

8.  (Sept.  'hitrjX  v.  r.  'ltir}\.)  The  father  of  Obadiah, 
which  latter  returned  with  his  relatives  of  the  sons  of 
Joab,  218  males,  from  Babylon  with  Ezra  (Ezra  viii,  9). 
B.C.  ante  459. 

9.  (Sept.  Tf/;X  V.  r.  'l6«ii7X,  also  'laV^X  v.  r.  Ai6i»/X.) 
One  of  the  "  sons"  of  Elam  (V  Persian)  who  divorced  his 
Gentile  wife  after  the  exile  (Ezra  x,  26);  probably  the 
same  with  the  father  of  Shechauiah,  who  proposed  that 
measure  (verse  2).     B.C.  459. 

10.  (Sept.  'lin'jX  V.  r.  le/yX.)  One  of  the  priests, 
"sons"  of  Ilarim,  who  divorced  his  Gentile  wife  after 
the  captivity  (Ezra  x,  21).     B.C.  459. 

Jehi'eli  (1  Chron.  xxvi,  21, 22).     See  Jehiel,  1. 

Jehizki'ah  (Heb.  Yechizkiyah' ,  only  in  the  para- 
gogic form  Yechizkiya'hu,  ^tl'^f^lT}'^,  i.  q.  Hezekiah  ; 
Sei)t.  'E^f(f(nt,)>  son  of  Shallum,  one  of  the  Ephraimitish 
leaders  who,  at  the  instance  of  the  prophet  Oded  (([.  v.), 
insisted  upon  the  liberation  and  humane  treatment  of 
the  captives  taken  and  brought  to  Samaria  in  the  incur- 
sion of  Pekah  upon  the  kingdom  of  Judah  (2  Chron. 
xxviii,  12 ;  comp.  8, 13, 15).     B.C.  cir.  738. 

Jeho'adah  (Heb.  Yehodddah',  iT^i'in';',  Jehovah 
is  his  ornament ;  Sept.  'liDia^a  v.  r.  'laca),  son  of  Ahaz, 
and  father  of  Alemeth  and  others  of  the  descendants  of 
Saul  through  Mophibosheth  (1  Chron.  viii,  36),  called 
Jaraii  (n'l"||',  Yarah',  dropping  of  honey,  as  in  1  Sam. 
xiv,  27,  othervvise  woodsman,  but  more  probably  a  cur- 
rui)t  reading  for  iT^r][',  Yuhda',  i.  q.  Jehoadtih  ;  Sept. 
\a3c'(,  Yulg.  Jai-a)  in  the  parallel  passage  (1  Chron.  ix, 
42).     B.C.  considerably  post  1037. 

Jehoad'dan  (Heb.  Yehoaddan',  'i'^i'liT',  i.  q.  Jcho- 
adah;  Sept.  'Imavh),  a  female  of  Jerusalem,  mother  of 
king  Amaziah,  and  consequently  wife  of  king  Jchoash, 
whom  she  appears  to  have  survived  (1  Kings  xiv,  2 ;  2 
Chron.  xxv,  1 ;  in  the  former  of  which  passages  the  text 
has  "p'\l?'in^,  Yehoaddin').  Her  character  may  per- 
haps be  infen-ed  from  the  partially  good  conduct  of  her 
son.     B.C.  862-837. 

Jeho'ahaz  (Heb.  Yehodchaz',  TtlNitl^,  Jehovah  is 
his  holder,  i.  e.  sustainer ;  Sept.  'leucixaZ ;  written  also  in 
the  contracted  form  fH^I'')  Yoachaz',  2  Kings  xiv,  1 ;  2 
Chron.  xxxvi,  2,  4  ;  Sept.  'lojcixa^;  A.  Y.  "  Jchoahaz"), 
the  name  of  three  kings.     See  also  Joahaz. 

1.  One  of  the  names  of  the  youngest  son  of  Jehoram 
of  Judah  (2  Chron.  xxi,  17,  Sept.  'Oxo^lai),  and  father 
of  Josiah  (2  Chron.  xxv,  23,  Sept.  'IwdxaZ) ;  usually 
called  Ahaziaii  (ii.v.). 

2.  The  son  anel  successor  of  Jehu,  the  twelfth  sepa- 
rate king  of  Israel  (2  Kings  x,  35).  He  reigned  seven- 
teen years,  B.C.  855-838  (Josephus  'licaZoc,  Aid.  ix,  8, 
5).  As  he  followed  the  evil  courses  of  the  hou.se  of  Jer- 
oboam, the  Syrians,  under  Hazael  and  Bcnhadad,  were 
suffered  to  prevail  over  him ;  so  that  at  length  he  had 
emly  left,  of  all  his  forces,  fifty  horsemen,  ten  chariots, 
and  10,000  foot.  Overwhelmed  by  his  calamities.  Jcho- 
ahaz at  length  ackne)wledged  the  authority  of  Jehovah 
over  Israel,  anel  humbled  himself  before  him,  in  coni^iel- 
eration  of  which  a  deliverer  was  raised  up  for  Israel  in 
the  person  of  Jehcjash,  this  king's  yon  (B.C.  841,  whence 
the  latter's  viceroyship  is  dated,  2  Kings  xiii,  10),  whii 
was  enabled  to  expel  the  Syrians  and  rc-cetablish  the 
affairs  of  the  kingdom  (2  Kings  xiii,  1-9,  25).     See  Is-> 

KAEL,  KINGDOM  OF. 

3.  The  third  of  the  four  sons  of  Josiah  by  Hamutal, 
born  B.C.  632,  originally  calleel  Shallum,  seventeenth 
separate  king  over  Judah  for  three  months  only,  B.C. 
609  (Josephus  'luidxa'iog,  A  nt.  x,  5,  2).  After  his  father 
had  been  slain  in  resisting  the  progress  of  Pharaoh-ne- 
cho,  Jehoahaz,  who  was  then  twenty-three  years  of  age, 
was  raised  to  the  throne  by  the  people  in  preference  to 
his  elder  brother  Jehoiakim  (2  Kings  xxiii,  31, 36),  and 
received  at  Jerusalem  the  regal  anointing,  which  seems 
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to  have  been  usuaUy  omitted  in  times  of  order  and  of 
regular  succession  (the  oldest  brother,  Johanan  [1  Chron. 
iii"l5],  having  apparently  died  without  issue,  and  Zede- 
kiah  being  yet  too  young  [2  Chron.  xxvi,  11]).  He 
found  the  land  fuU  of  trouble,  but  free  from  idolatry. 
Instead,  however,  of  following  the  excellent  example  of 
his  father,  Jehoahaz  fell  into  the  accustomed  crimes  of 
his  predecessors,  and,  mider  the  encouragements  which 
his  example  or  indifference  offered,  the  idols  soon  reap- 
peared. He  is  therefore  described  by  his  contempora- 
ries as  an  evU-doer  (2  Kings  xxiii,32)  and  an  oppressor 
(Ezek.  xix,  3),  and  such  is  his  traditional  character  in 
Josephus  {Ant.  x,  5,  2) ;  but  his  deposition  seems  to  have 
been  lamented  by  the  people  (Jer.  xxii,  10 ;  Ezek.  xix, 
1).  Pharaoh-necho,  on  his  victorious  return  from  the 
Euphrates,  thinking  it  politic  to  reject  a  king  not  nom- 
inated by  himself,  removed  him  from  the  throne,  and 
set  thereon  his  brother  Jehoiakim.  The  deposed  king 
was  at  first;  taken  as  a  prisoner  to  Riblah,  in  Syria,  but 
was  eventually  carried  to  Egypt,  where  he  died  (2  Kings 
xxiii,  30-35 ;  2  Chron.  xxxvi,  1-4;  1  Chron.  iii,  15 ;  Jer. 
xxii,  10, 12).  See  Prideaux,  Connection,  an.  610 ;  Ewald, 
Gesch.  Isr.  iii,  719 ;  RosenmuUer,  Schol.  in  Jer.  xxii,  11. 

See  JUDAH,  KINGDOM  OF. 

Jeho'ash  (Heb.  Yekodsh',  dXTl"',  Jehovah-given  ; 
in  most  of  the  passages  in  2  Kings  only ;  more  usually  in 
the  contracted  form  Yodsh',  Tl'xi",  "  Joash,"  Sept.  'lojdc, 
Josephus  'Iwaaog),  the  name  of  two  kings.  See  also 
Joash. 

1,  The  son  of  king  Ahaziah  by  Libnah  of  Beersheba, 
was  born  B.C.  884 ;  made  king  at  the  age  of  seven  years, 
and  reigned  eighth  over  the  separated  khigdom  of  Ju- 
dah  forty  years,  B.C.  877-837.  Jehoash,  when  an  in- 
fant, was  secretly  saved  by  his  aunt  Jehoshebath,  who 
was  married  to  the  high-priest  Jehoiada,  from  the  gen- 
eral massacre  of  the  family  by  Athaliah,  who  had  usnrj]- 
ed  the  throne.  See  Jehoiada.  Jehoram  having  him- 
self killed  all  his  own  brethren,  and  all  his  sons,  except 
Ahaziah,  having  been  killed  by  the  irruption  of  the 
Philistines  and  Arabians,  and  all  Ahaziah's  remoter  re- 
lations having  been  slain  by  Jehu,  and  now  all  his  sons 
being  put  to  death  by  Athaliah  (2  Chron.  xxi,  4,  17 ; 
xxii,  1,  8,  9, 10),  the  house  of  David  was  reduced  to  the 
lowest  ebb,  and  Jehoash  appears  to  have  been  the  only 
surviving  descendant  of  Solomon.  By  the  high-priest 
and  his  wife  the  child  was  privately  brought  up  in  the 
chambers  connected  with  the  Temple  till  he  was  in  his 
eighth  year,  when  Jehoiada  deemed  that  the  state  of 
affairs  required  him  to  produce  the  youthful  heir  of  the 
throne  to  the  people,  and  claim  for  him  the  crown  which 
his  grandmother  had  so  unrighteously  usurped.  Find- 
ing the  influential  persons  -whom  he  consulted  favorable 
to  the  design,  everything  was  secretly  but  admirably 
arranged  for  producing  Jehoash,  and  investing  him  with 
the  regalia,  in  such  a  manner  that  Athaliah  could  have 
no  suspicion  of  the  event  till  it  actually  occiured.  On 
the  day  appointed,  the  sole  surviving  scion  of  David's 
illustrious  house  appeared  in  the  place  of  the  kings,  by 
a  particular  pillar  in  the  Temple  court,  and  was  crowned 
and  anointed  with  the  usual  ceremonies.  The  high- 
wrought  enthusiasm  of  the  spectators  then  found  vent 
in  clapping  of  hands  and  exulting  shouts  of  "  Long  live 
the  king !"  The  joyful  uproar  was  heard  even  in  the 
palace,  and  brought  Athaliah  to  the  Temple,  from  which, 
at  a  word  from  Jehoiada,  she  was  led  to  her  death.  See 
Athaliah. 

Jehoash  behaved  well  during  his  minority,  and  so 
long  after  as  he  remained  under  the  influence  of  the 
high-priest.  Excepting  that  the  high-places  were  still 
resorted  to  for  incense  and  sacrifice,  pure  religion  was 
restored,  large  contributions  were  made  for  the  repair 
of  the  Temple,  which  was  accordingly  restored,  and  the 
country  seems  to  have  been  free  from  foreign  invasion 
and  domestic  disturbance.  But  when  this  venerable 
adviser  died  the  king  seems  to  have  felt  himself  reliev- 
ed from  a  yoke,  and,  to  manifest  his  freedom,  began  to 


take  the  contrary  course  to  that  which  he  had  followed 
while  under  pupilage.  Gradually  the  persons  who  had 
possessed  influence  formerly,  when  the  house  of  David 
was  contaminated  by  its  alliance  with  the  house  of 
Ahab,  insinuated  themselves  into  his  councils,  and  ere 
long  the  worship  of  Jehovah  and  the  observances  of  the 
law  were  neglected,  and  the  land  was  defiled  with  idol- 
atries and  idolatrous  usages.  The  prophets  then  uttered 
their  warnings,  but  were  not  heard ;  and  the  infatuated 
king  had  the  atrocious  ingratitude  to  put  to  death 
Zechariah,  the  son  and  successor  of  his  benefactor  Je- 
hoiada. For  these  deeds  Jehoash  was  made  an  example 
of  the  divine  judgments.    He  saw  his  realm  devastated  _ 

by  the  Syrians  under  Hazael;  his  armies  were  cut  in 
pieces  by  an  enemy  of  inferior  numbers;  and  he  was 
even  besieged  in  Jerusalem,  and  only  preserved  his  cap- 
ital and  crown  by  giving  np  the  treasures  of  the  Tem- 
ple. Besides  this,  a  painfid  malady  embittered  all  his 
latter  days,  and  at  length  he  became  so  odious  that  his 
own  servants  conspired  against  him,  and  slew  him  on 
his  bed.  They  are  said  to  have  done  this  to  avenge 
the  blood  of  Zechariah,  who  at  his  death  had  cried, 
"  The  Lord  look  upon  it  and  require  it ;"  and  it  is  hence 
probable  that  public  opinion  ascribed  all  the  calamities 
of  his  life  and  reign  to  that  infamous  deed.  See  Zech- 
auiah.  Jehoash  was  buried  in  the  city  of  David,  but 
a  place  in  the  sepulchre  of  the  kings  was  denied  to  his 
remains  (2  Kings  xi;  xii;  2  Chron.  xxiv).  He  is  one 
of  the  three  kings"  (Ahaziah,  Jehoash,  Amaziah)  omit- 
ted by  Matthew  in  the  genealogy  of  Christ  (ilatt.  i,  8). 

With  regard  to  the  different  accounts  of  the  Syrian 
invasion  given  in  2  Kings  and  in  2  Chron.,  which  have 
led  some  (as  Thenius  and  many  other  commentators) 
to  imagine  two  distinct  Syrian  invasions,  and  others  to 
see  a  direct  contradiction,  or  at  least  a  strange  incom- 
pleteness in  the  narratives,  as  Winer,  the  difficulty  ex- 
ists solely  in  the  minds  of  the  critics.  See  Syria.  The  , 
narrative  given  above,  which  is  also  that  of  Keil  and  E. 
Bertheau  (^Exeg.  handb.  z.  A .  T.)  as  well  as  of  Josephus 
(Ant.  ix,  8,  4),  perfectly  suits  the  two  accounts,  which 
are  merely  different  abridgments  of  the  one  fuller  ac- 
count contained  in  the  original  chronicles  of  the  king- 
dom.—Kitto  ;  Smith.     See  Judaii,  Kingdom  of. 

2.  The  son  and  successor  of  Jehoahaz,  king  of  Israel; 
reigned  thirteenth  over  the  separate  kingdom  sixteen 
(nominal)  years,  B.C.  838-823,  and  for  about  one  year 
contemporaneously  with  his  namesake  of  Judah  (2  Kings 
xiv,  1 ;  comp.  with  xii,  1,  xiii,  10).  When  he  succeed- 
ed to  the  crown  the  kingdom  was  in  a  deplorable  state 
from  the  devastations  oi'  Hazael  and  Benhadad,  kings 
of  Syria,  of  whose  power  at  this  time  we  had  also  evi- 
dence in  the  preceding  article.  Jehoash,  it  is  true,  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  his  predecessors  in  the  policy  of 
keeping  up  the  worship  of  the  golden  calves ;  but,  apart 
from  this,  he  bears  a  fair  character,  and  had  intervals, 
at  least,  of  sincere  piety  and  true  devotion  to  the  C'od 
of  his  fathers  (comp.  Josephus,  Ant.  ix,  8,  G).  Indeed, 
custom  and  long  habit  had  so  established  the  views  of 
political  expediency  on  which  the  schismatical  estab- 
lishments at  Dan  and  Bethel  were  founded,  that  at 
length  the  reprehension  which  regularly  recurs  in  the 
record  of  each  king's  reign  seems  rather  to  apply  to  it 
as  a  mark  of  the  continuance  of  a  public  crime  than  as 
indicative  of  the  character  or  disposition  of  the  reigning 
prince,  which  is  to  be  sought  in  the  more  detailed  ac- 
counts of  his  own  conduct.  These  accounts  are  favora- 
ble with  respect  to  Jehoash.  He  held  the  prophet  Eli- 
sha  in  high  honor,  looking  up  to  him  as  a  father.  When 
he  heard  of  his  last  ilhiess  he  repaired  to  the  bedside  of 
the  dj'ing  prophet,  wept  over  his  face,  and  addressed 
him  as  "  the  chariot  of  Israel  and  the  horsemen  there- 
of." The  prophet  promised  him  deliverance  from  the 
Syrian  yoke  in  Aphek,  the  scene  of  Ahab's  great  victory 
over  a  former  Benhadad  (1  Kings  xx.  2G-30).  He  then 
bid  him  smite  upon  the  ground,  and  the  king  smote 
thrice  and  then  stayed.  The  prophet  rebuked  him  for 
staying,  and  hmited  to  three  his  victories  over  Syria. 
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These  promises  were  accomplished  after  the  prophet's 
death.  God  took  compassion  upon  the  extreme  misery 
of  Israel,  and,  in  remembrance  of  his  covenant  with 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  interposed  to  save  them 
from  entire  destruction.  In  three  signal  and  successive 
victories  Jehoash  overcame  the  Syrians,  and  retook 
from  them  the  towns  which  Hazael  had  rent  from  Is- 
rael. These  advantages  rendered  the  kingdom  of  Israel 
more  potent  than  that  of  Judah.  Jehoash,  however, 
sought  no  quarrel  with  that  kingdom,  but  he  neverthe- 
less became  involved  in  a  war  with  Amaziah,  king  of 
Judah.  The  grounds  of  this  war  are  given  fidly  in  2 
Chron.  xxv.  Sec  Axiaziah.  The  hiring  of  100,000 
men  of  Israel  for  100  talents  of  silver  by  Amaziah  is  the 
only  instance  on  record  of  such  a  transaction,  and  im- 
plies that  at  that  time  the  kingdom  of  Israel  was  free 
from  all  fear  of  the  Syrians.  These  mercenary  soldiers, 
having  been  dismissed  by  Amaziah,  at  the  instigation 
of  a  prophet,  without  being  allowed  to  take  part  in  the 
Edomitish  expedition,  returned  in  great  wrath  to  their 
own  coimtry,  and  sacked  and  plundered  the  cities  of 
Judah  in  revenge  for  the  slight  put  upon  tliem,  and  also 
to  indemnify  themselves  for  the  loss  of  their  share  of 
the  plunder.  It  was  to  avenge  this  injury  that  Amazi- 
ah, on  his  return  from  his  triumph  over  the  Edomites, 
declared  war  agdnst  Jehoash,  in  spite  of  the  warning 
of  the  prophet ;  but  Jehoash,  when  he  received  the  de- 
fiance from  Amaziah,  answered  with  becoming  spirit  in 
a  parable  (q.  v.),  which  by  its  images  calls  to  mind  that 
of  Jotham ;  the  cool  disdain  of  the  answer  must  have 
been,  and  in  fact  was,  exceedingly  galling  to  Amaziah  : 
"  The  thistle  that  was  in  Lebanon  sent  to  the  cedar  that 
was  in  Lebanon,  saying,  Give  thy  daughter  to  my  son 
to  w-ife ;  and  there  came  by  a  wild  beast  that  was  in 
Lebanon  and  trod  down  the  thistle."  This  was  admira- 
ble; nor  was  the  application  less  so:  "Thou  hast  in- 
deed smitten  Edom,  and  thine  heart  hath  lifted  thee  up : 
glory  of  this,  and  tarry  at  home;  for  why  shouldest 
thou  meddle  to  thy  hurt,  that  thou  shouldest  fall,  even 
thou,  and  Judah  with  thee."  In  the  war,  or,  rather,  ac- 
tion which  followed,  Jehoash  was  victorious.  Having 
defeated  Amaziah  at  Bcth-shemesh,  in  Judah,  he  ad- 
vanced to  Jerusalem,  broke  down  the  wall  to  the  extent 
of  400  cubits,  and  carried  away  the  treasures  both  of  the 
Temple  and  the  palace,  together  with  hostages  for  the 
future  good  behavior  of  the  crestfallen  Amaziah.  Je- 
hoash himself  did  not  long  survive  this  victory ;  he  died 
in  peace,  and  was  buried  in  Samaria  (2  Kings  xiv,  1-17). 
— Kitto ;  Smith.     See  Israel,  kixgdo.m  of. 

Jeho'hanan  (Heb.  Yehochanan',  'Snin^,  Jehovah- 
granted,  q.  d.  9£oPwpoe),  the  name  of  several  men.  See 
also  JoiiANAN ;  John,  etc. 

1.  (Sept.  'laivc'tv.')  A  Korhite,  and  head  of  the  sixth 
division  of  Levitical  Temple  porters  (1  Chron.  xxvi,  3). 
B.G.  1014. 

2.  (Sept.  Twai/av.)  Jehoshaphat's  second  "  captain," 
in  command  of  280,000  (?)  men  (2  Chron.  xvii,  15) ; 
probably  the  same  whose  son  Azariah  supported  Jehoi- 
ada  in  his  restoration  of  prince  Jehoash  (2  Chron.  xxiii, 
1).     B.C.  cir.  910. 

3.  (Sept.  lioavav,  Auth.  Vers.  "  Johanan.")  The  fa- 
ther of  Azariah,  which  latter  was  one  of  the  Ephraimite 
chiefs  who  insisted  upon  the  return  of  the  captives  from 
the  rival  kingdom  (2  Chron.  xxviii,  12).    B.C.  ante  738. 

4.  (Sept.  'Iwcivav,  A.  Vers.  "  Johanan.")  A  priest, 
the  "son"  of  Eliashib,  into  whose  chamber  Ezra  retired 
to  bewaU  the  profligacy  of  his  countrymen  in  marrying 
Gentile  wives  (Ezra  x,  t>) ;  doubtless  the  same  elsewhere 
called  JoiiAXAN  in  the  original  (Neh.  xii,  22,  23),  and 
perhaps  identical  with  No.  7  below. 

5.  (Sept,  'Itom'dv.)  One  of  the  "  sons"  of  Bebai,  who 
divorced  his  Gentile  wife  after  the  Babylonian  exile 
(Ezra  X,  28).     B.C.  459. 

6.  (Sept.  'lijjvd^av  v.  r.  'Iwvdi',  Auth.  Vers.  "  Joha- 
nan.") Son  of  Tobiah,  the  Samaritan  enemy  of  the 
Jews,  and  son-in-la^v  of  ^Mcshidlam  (Neh.  vi,  18).  B.C. 
446. 


7.  (Sept.  'Itoix'iv.)  One  of  the  priests  who  celebra- 
ted with  music  the  reparation  of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem 
(Neh.  xii,  42).  B.C.  44G.  He  was  perhaps  the  same 
with  No.  4  or  No.  8. 

8,  (Sept.  'Iwavctt'.)  A  leading  priest,  the  son  of 
Amariah,  and  contemporary  with  Joiakim  (Neh.  xii,  13). 
B.C.  cir.  40(3.  He  may  have  been  identical  witli  the 
preceding. 

Jehoi'achin  (Heb.  Yehoyakin',  'p2'^in^,  Jehovah- 
appointed;  Sept.  'Iwaxi/i  in  2  Kings  xxiv,  G,  8,  12,  15; 
xxv,  27  ;  'hxoviag  in  2  Chron.  xxxvi,  8,  9 ;  Imatciii-i  in 
Jer.  lii,  31 ;  Josephus  'Iwdxt/^og,  Ant.  x,  6,  3 ;  7,  1 ;  N. 
Test.  'ltxoi'la(;,  "  Jechonias,"  Matt,  i,  11, 12 ;  contracted 
once  "pS^i"',  Yoi/akin',  Ezek.  i.  2,  Sept.  'Iwa^/jn,  Auth. 
Vers.  "  Jehoiachin"),  also  in  the  contracted  fonns  Jec- 
osiAH  ('"^l^SS^  Yekonyah',  Sept.  'lixoviai:  in  Jer.  xxvii, 
20;  xxviii,  4;  xxix,  2;  1  Chron.  iii,  IG,  17;  but  omits 
in  Esth.  ii,  6;  likewise  paragogic  ^n^3D^,  Yekonyn'hu, 
Jer.  xxiv.  1,  Sept.  Tf^^oj/iac),  and  Coniaii  {Konyah', 
only  paragogic  ^n^^pS,  Konya'hu,  Jer.  xxii,  24,  28; 
xxxvii,  1,  Sept.  'lixoviag),  son  of  Jehoiakim,  king  of 
Judah,  by  Nehushta,  daughter  of  Elnathan  of  Jerusa- 
lem ;  he  succeeded  his  father  as  the  nineteenth  monarch 
of  that  separate  kingdom,  but  only  for  three  months  and 
ten  days,  B.C.  598.  He  was  then  eighteen  years  of  age 
according  to  2  Kings  xxiv,  8,  but  only  eight  according 
to  2  Chron.  xxxvi,  9.  Many  attempts  have  been  made 
to  reconcile  these  dates  (see  J.  D.  IMiillcr,  JJe  rth.  duur. 
tribuum  regni  Jud.  adversis,  Lipsise,  1745;  Oeder,  Freie 
Untersuch.  iiber  einige  Alttest.-Biicher,  p.  214  ;  Offerhaus, 
Spicileg.  p.  193),  the  most  usual  solution  being  that  he 
had  reigned  ten  years  in  conjunction  with  his  lather,  so 
that  he  was  eight  when  he  began  his  joint  reii;n,  but 
eighteen  when  he  began  to  reign  alone.  Tliere  are, 
however,  ditficulties  in  this  view  which,  perha]is,  leave 
it  the  safest  course  to  conclude  that  "  eight"  in  2  Chron. 
xxxvi,  9,  is  a  corruption  of  the  ttxt,  such  as  might 
easily  occur  from  the  relation  of  the  numbers  eight  and 
eighteen.  (All  the  versions  read  eighteen  in  Kings, 
and  so  tlie  Vulg.  and  many  IMSS.  of  the  Sept.  in  Chron., 
as  well  as  at  1  Esd.  i,  43.  Among  recent  commentators, 
Keil,  Thenius,  and  Hitzig  favor  the  reading  eighteen, 
\vhile  Bertheau  prefers  eight.  The  language  in  Jer. 
xxii,  24-30  is  not  decisive,  for  the  epithets  there  applied 
to  Jechoniah  do  not  necessarily  im])ly  adult  age,  al- 
though they  more  naturally  agree  witli  it.  The  same 
remark  apjilies  to  the  allusion  in  Ezek.  xix,  5-9.  The 
decided  reprobation,  however,  in  2  Kings  xxiv,  9,  and  in 
2  Chron.  xxxvi,  9,  would  hardly  be  used  of  a  mere  child. 
The  mention  of  his  mother  in  2  Kings  xxiv,  12  does  not 
imply  his  minority,  for  the  queen-ilowager  vas  a  very 
important  member  of  the  royal  family.  The  number 
eight,  indeed,  would  bring  .Jehoiachin's  birth  in  tbe  year 
of  the  beginning  of  the  captivity  by  Nebuchadnezzar's 
invasion,  and  thus  exactly  agree  with  the  language  in 
3Iatt,  i,  11 ;  but  the  expression  "and  his  brethren"  add- 
ed there,  as  well  as  the  language  of  the  following  verse, 
agrees  better  with  a  less  precise  correspondence,  as  like- 
wise the  qualifying  "about"  indicates.  The  argument 
drawn  from  his  father's  age  at  death,  thirty-six  [2  Kings 
xxiii,  3G],  is  favorable  to  Jehoiachin's  maturity  at  the 
time,  for  most  of  these  kings  became  fathers  very  early, 
Josiah,  e.  g.,  at  fifteen  [2  Kings  xxii,  1 ,  comp.  with  xxiii, 
oG].)  He  was,  therefore,  born  in  B.C.  GIG.  ' 
I  Jehoiachin  followed  the  evil  courses  which  had  al- 
I  ready  brought  so  much  disaster  upon  the  royal  house 
of  David,  and  u|wn  the  people  under  its  sway.  He 
seems  to  have  very  speedily  indicated  a  political  bias 
adverse  to  the  interests  of  the  Chaldiean  emi'ire.  for  in 
three  months  after  his  accession  we  find  the  gcriorak  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  again  laying  siege  to  .Teru^alem,  ac- 
cording to  the  predictions  of  Jeremiah  (xxii,  18-xxiv, 
30).  Jehoiachin  had  come  to  the  throne  at  a  time 
when  Egypt  was  still  prostrate  in  consequence  of  the 
victorj'  at  Carchemish,  and  when  the  Jews  liad  been  for 
three  or  four  years  harassed  and  ilistrtssed  bj'  the  in- 
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roads  of  the  armed  hands  of  Chaldreans,  Ammonites, 
and  Moabites,  sent  against  tiiem  by  Nebuchadnezzar  in 
consequence  of  Jehoiakim's  rebellion.  See  Jehoiakim. 
Jerusalem  at  this  time,  therefore,  was  quite  defenceless, 
and  unable  to  offer  any  resistance  to  the  regular  army 
which  Nebuchadnezzar  sent  to  besiege  it  in  the  eighth 
year  of  his  reign,  and  which  he  seems  to  have  joined  in 
person  after  the  siege  was  commenced  (2  Kings  xxiv, 
10, 11).  In  a  very  short  time,  apparently,  and  without 
any  losses  from  famine  or  lighting  which  would  indicate 
a  serious  resistance,  Jehoiachin  surrendered  at  discre- 
tion ;  and  he,  and  the  queen-mother,  and  all  his  servants, 
captains,  and  officers,  came  out  and  gave  themselves  up 
to  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  treated  them,  with  the  harem 
and  the  eunuchs,  as  prisoners  of  war  (Jer.  xxix,  2 ;  Ezek. 
xvii,  12 ;  xix.  9).  He  was  sent  away  as  a  captive  to 
Babylon,  with  his  mother,  his  generals,  and  his  troops, 
together  with  the  artilicers  and  other  inhabitants  of  Je- 
rusalem, to  the  number  of  ten  thousand.  (This  number, 
found  in  2  Kings  xxiv,  14,  is  probably  a  round  number, 
made  up  of  the  7000  soldiers  of  ver.  16,  and  the  3023 
nobles  of  Jer.  lii,  28,  exclusive  of  the  1000  artificers  men- 
tioned in  2  Kings  xxiv,  16 ;  see  Brown's  Ordo  Smclorum, 
p.  186.)  Among  these  was  the  i)rophet  Ezekiel.  Few 
were  left  but  the  poorer  sort  of  people  and  the  unskilled 
laborers ;  few,  indeed,  whose  presence  could  be  useful  in 
Babylon  or  dangerous  in  Palestine.  See  Captivitv. 
Neither  did  the  Babylonian  king  neglect  to  remove  the 
treasures  which  coidd  yet  be  gleaned  from  the  palace  or 
the  Temple,  and  he  now  made  spoil  of  those  sacred  ves- 
sels of  gold  which  had  been  spared  on  former  occasions. 
These  were  cut  up  for  present  use  of  the  metal  or 
for  more  convenient  transport,  whereas  those  formerly 
taken  had  been  sent  to  Babylon  entire,  and  there  laid 
up  as  trophies  of  victory.  If  the  Chaldasan  king  had 
then  put  an  end  to  the  show  of  a  monarchy  and  annex- 
ed the  country  to  his  own  dominions,  the  event  would 
probably  have  been  less  luihappy  for  the  nation;  but, 
still  adhering  to  his  former  policy,  he  placed  on  the 
throne  Mattaniah,  the  only  surviving  son  of  Josiah, 
whose  name  he  changed  to  Zedekiah  (2  Ivings  xxiv,  11- 
16 ;  2  Chron.  xxxvi,  9,  10 ;  Jer.  xxxvii,  1).  See  Neb- 
uchadnezzar. 

Jehoiachin  remained  a  captive  at  Babylon — actually  in 
prison  (xbs  ni3),  and  wearing  prison-garments  (Jer. 
li,  31, 33— for  thirty-six  years,  viz.  during  the  lifetime  of 
Nebuchadnezzar ;  but,  when  that  prince  died,  his  son, 
Evil-merodach,  not  only  released  him,  but  gave  him  an 
honorable  seat  at  his  own  table,  with  precedence  over 
all  the  other  dethroned  kings  who  were  kept  at  Bab- 
ylon, and  an  allowance  for  the  support  of  his  rank  (2 
Kings  XXV,  27-30 ;  Jer.  lii,  31-34).  B.C.  561.  To  what 
he  owed  this  favor  we  are  not  told,  but  the  Jewish  com- 
mentators allege  that  Evil-merodach  had  himself  been 
put  into  prison  by  his  father  during  the  last  years  of  his 
reigii,  and  had  there  contracted  an  intimate  friendship 
with  the  deposed  king  of  Judah.  We  learn  from  Jer. 
xxviii,  4  that,  four  years  after  Jehoiachin  had  gone  to 
Babylon,  there  was  a  great  expectation  at  Jerusalem  of 
his  return,  but  it  does  not  appear  whether  Jehoiachin 
liimself  shared  this  hope  at  Babylon.  The  tenor  of  Jer- 
emiah's letter  to  the  elders  of  the  captivity  (chap,  xxix) 
would,  however,  indicate  that  there  was  a  party  among 
the  captivity,  encouraged  by  false  prophets,  who  were  at 
this  time  looking  forward  to  Nebuchadnezzar's  over- 
throw and  Jehoiachin's  return ;  and  perhaps  the  fearful 
death  of  Ahab,  the  son  of  Kolaiah  (verse  22),  and  the  j 
close  confinement  of  Jehoiachin  through  Nebuchadnez- 
zar's reign,  may  have  been  the  result  of  some  disposi- 
tion to  conspire  against  Nebuchadnezzar  on  the  part  of 
a  portion  of  the  cai)tivity.  But  neither  Daniel  or  Eze- 
kiel, who  were  Jehoiachin's  fellow-captives,  make  any 
further  allusion  to  him,  except  that  Ezekiel  dates  his 
prophecies  by  the  year  "  of  king  Jehoiachin's  captivity" 
(i,  2  ;  viii,  1 ;  xxiv,  1,  etc.) ;  the  latest  date  being  "  the 
twenty-seventh  year"  (xxix,  17  ;  xl,  1),  We  also  learn 
from  Esth.  ii,  0  that  Kish,  the  ancestor  of  Mordecai,  was 


Jehoiachin's  fellow-captive.  But  the  apocryphal  books 
are  more  communicative.  Thus  the  author  of  the  book 
ofBaruch  (i,  3)  introduces  "  Jechonias,  the  son  of  Jehoi- 
akim, king  of  Judah,"  into  his  narrative,  and  represents 
Baruch  as  reading  his  prophecy  in  his  ears  and  in  the 
ears  of  the  king's  sons,  and  the  nobles,  and  elders,  and 
people,  at  Babylon.  At  the  hearing  of  Baruch's  words, 
it  is  added,  they  wept,  and  fasted,  and  prayed,  and  sent 
a  collection  of  silver  to  Jerusalem,  to  Joiakim,  the  son 
of  Hilkiah,  the  son  of  Shallum  the  high-priest,  with 
which  to  purchase  burnt-offerings,  and  sacrifices,  and  in- 
cense, bidding  them  pray  for  the  prosperity  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, and  Belshazzar  his  son.  The  history  of 
Susanna  and  the  elders  also  apparently  makes  Jehoi- 
achin an  important  personage,  for,  according  to  the  au- 
thor, the  husband  of  Susanna  was  Joiakim,  a  man  of 
great  wealth,  and  the  chief  person  among  the  captives, 
to  whose  house  all  the  people  resorted  for  judgment — a 
description  which  suits  Jehoiachin.  Africanus  {Ejy.  ad 
Orig. ;  Kouth,  Rel.  Sac.  ii,  113)  expressly  calls  Susanna's 
husband  king,  and  says  that  the  king  of  Babylon  had 
made  him  his  royal  companion  ((jvp^povog').  He  is 
also  mentioned  in  1  Esd.  v,  5,  but  the  text  seems  to  be 
corrupt.  That  Zedekiah,  who  in  1  Chron.  iii,  16  is  call- 
ed "his  son,"  is  the  same  as  Zedekiah  his  uncle  (call- 
ed "  his  brother"  in  2  Chron.  xxxvi,  10),  who  was  his 
successor  on  the  throne,  seems  certain.  But  it  is  prob- 
able that  "Assir"  ("I3N  =  captive),  who  is  reckoned 
amongst  the  family  of  Jeconiah  in  1  Chron.  iii,  17,  may 
really  have  been  only  an  appellative  of  Jeconiah  him- 
self (see  Bertheau  on  1  Chron.  iii,  16).  See  Assir.  In 
the  genealogy  of  Christ  (Matt,  i,  11)  he  is  named  in  the 
received  text  as  the  "son  of  Josias"  his  grandfather,  the 
name  of  Jehoiakim  having  probably  been  omitted  bj'  er- 
roneous transcription.  See  Genealogy.  In  the  dark 
portrait  of  his  early  character  by  the  prophet  (Jer.  xxii, 
30),  the  expression  "  Write  ye  this  man  childless"  refers 
to  his  having  no  successor  on  the  throne,  for  he  had 
children  (see  Meth.  Qmir.  Revieu;  Oct.,  1852,  p.  602-4). 
See  Salathieu  Josephus,  however  (^A  nt.  x,  7, 1),  gives 
him  a  fair  character  (see  Keil,  Commentary  on  Kings,  p. 
602).  The  compiler  of  1  Esd.  gives  the  name  of  Jecho- 
nias to  Jehoahaz,  the  son  of  Josiah,  who  reigned  three 
months  after  Josiah's  death,  and  was  deposed  and  car- 
ried to  Egypt  by  Pliaraoh-necho  (1  Esd.  i,  34 ;  2  Kings 
xxiii,  30).  He  is  followed  in  this  blunder  by  Epiphani- 
us  (i,  21),  who  says  "Josiah  begat  Jechoniah,  who  is 
also  called  Shallum.  This  Jechoniah  begat  Jechoniah 
who  is  called  Zedekiah  and  Joakim."  It  has  its  origin, 
doubtless,  in  the  confusion  of  the  names  when  written  in 
Greek  by  writers  ignorant  of  Hebrew. — Kitto ;  Smith. 
See  Judah,  kingdom  ok. 

Jehoi'ada  (Hebrew  Yelwyada',  V^'^i'n';,  Jchovah- 
hioim  ;  Sept.  'laoiaSa,  'IwiaSi,  'Iwcai),  the  name  of  two 
or  more  priests. 

1.  The  father  of  Benaiah,  which  latter  was  one'  of 
David's  chief  warriors  (2  Sam.  viii.  18 ;  xx,  23  ;  xxiii, 
20,  22 ;  1  Kings  i,  8,  26,  32,  36,  38,  44 ;  ii,  25.  29,  34, 35, 
46 ;  iv,  4 ;  1  Chron.  xi,  22, 24 ;  xviii,  17  ;  xxvii,  5).  B.C. 
ante  1046,  He  is  probably  the  same  mentioned  as  as- 
sisting David  at  Hebron  as  leader  (T^Si)  of  3700  armed 
Aaronites  (1  Chron,  xii,  27) ;  Josephus,  who  calls  him 
'Iwcafioc,  says  4700  Levites  (.4 nt.  vii,  2, 3),  In  1  Chron, 
xxvii,  34,  his  name  seems  to  have  been  erroneously 
transposed  with  that  of  his  son, 

2,  The  high-priest  at  the  time  of  Athaliah's  usurpa- 
tion of  the  throne  of  Judah  (B,C.  883-877),  and  during 
the  most  of  the  reign  of  Jehoash.  It  does  not  appear 
when  he  first  became  high-priest,  but  it  may  have  been 
as  early  as  the  latter  part  of  Jchoshaphat's  reign.  He 
married  Jehosheba  or  Jehoshabeath,  daughter  of  king 
Jehoram,  and  sister  of  king  Ahaziah  (2  Chron.  xxii,  U) ; 
and  when  Athaliah  slew  all  the  roval  family  of  Judah 
after  Ahaziah  had  been  put  to  death  l)y  Jehu,  he  and  his 
wife  stole  Jehoash  from  amongst  the  king's  sons  and  hid 
him  for  six  years  in  the  Temple,  and  eventually  rejilaced 
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him  on  the  throne  of  his  ancestors.  See  Athaliah. 
In  effectinrj  this  hap])y  revohition,  by  which  both  the 
throne  of  David  anil  the  worship  of  the  true  God  accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  IMoses  were  rescued  from  imminent 
danger  of  destruction,  Jehoiada  displayed  great  abilitj' 
and  prudence.  Waiting  patiently  till  the  tyranny  of 
Athaliah — and,  we  may  presume,  her  foreign  practices 
and  preferences — had  jiroihiced  disgust  in  the  land,  he  at 
length,  in  the  7th  year  of  lier  reign,  entered  into  secret 
alliance  with  all  the  cliief  partisans  of  the  house  of  Da- 
vid and  of  the  true  religion.  He  also  collected  at  Jeru- 
salem the  Levites  from  the  different  cities  of  Judah  and 
Israel,  probably  under  cover  of  providing  for  the  Tem- 
ple services,  and  then  concentrated  a  large  and  conceal- 
ed force  in  the  Temple  by  the  expedient  of  not  dismiss- 
ing the  old  courses  of  priests  and  Levites  when  their 
successors  came  to  relieve  them  on  the  Sabbath.  By 
means  of  the  consecrated  shields  and  spears  which  Da- 
vid had  taken  in  his  wars,  and  which  were  preserved  in 
the  treasury  of  the  Temple  (comp.  1  Chron.  xviii,  7-11 ; 
xxvi,  20-28;  1  Kings  xiv,  26,  27),  he  supplied  the  cap- 
tains of  hundreds  with  arms  for  their  men.  Having 
then  divided  the  priests  and  Levites  into  three  bands, 
which  were  posted  at  the  principal  entrances,  and  filled 
the  courts  with  people  favorable  to  the  cause,  he  pro- 
duced the  young  king  before  the  whole  assembly,  and 
crowned  and  anointed  him,  and  presented  to  him  a 
copy  of  the  Law  according  to  Deut.  xvii,  18-20.  See 
HiLKiAii.  The  excitement  of  the  moment  did  not 
make  him  forget  the  sanctity  of  God's  house.  None 
but  the  priests  and  ministering  Levites  were  permitted 
by  him  to  enter  the  Temple,  and  he  gave  strict  orders 
that  Athaliah  should  be  carried  without  its  precincts 
before  she  was  put  to  death.  In  the  same  spirit  he  in- 
augurated the  new  reign  by  a  solemn  covenant  between 
himself  as  high-priest,  and  the  people  and  the  king,  to 
renounce  the  Baal-worship  which  had  been  introduced 
by  the  house  of  Ahab,  and  to  serve  Jehovah.  This  was 
followed  up  by  the  immediate  destruction  of  the  altar 
and  temple  of  Baal,  and  the  death  of  JIattan,  his  priest. 
He  then  gave  orders  for  the  due  celebration  of  the  Tem- 
ple service,  and,  at  the  same  time,  for  the  perfect  re- 
establishment  of  the  monarchy,  all  which  seems  to  have 
been  effected  with  great  vigor  and  success,  and  without 
any  cruelty  or  violence.  The  young  king  liimself,  un- 
der this  wise  and  virtuous  counsellor,  riUed  his  kingdom 
well  and  prosperously,  and  was  forward  in  works  of  piety 
during  the  lifetime  of  Jehoiada.  The  reparation  of  the 
Temple,  in  the  23d  year  of  his  reign,  of  which  a  full  and 
interesting  account  is  given  in  2  Kings  xii  and  2  Chron. 
xxiv,  was  one  of  the  most  important  works  at  this  pe- 
riod. At  length,  however,  Jehoiada  died,  and  for  his 
signal  services  to  his  God,  his  king,  and  his  country, 
which  have  earned  him  a  place  amongst  the  very  fore- 
most well-doers  in  Israel,  he  had  the  unique  honor  of 
burial  amongst  the  kings  of  Judah  in  the  city  of  David. 
— Smith.  His  decease,  though  at  an  advanced  age,  yet 
occurred  too  soon  for  the  welfare  of  the  nation  and  of 
Jehoash,  who  thereupon  immediately  fell  into  idolatry, 
and  was  even  guilty  of  the  most  cruel  ingratitude  to- 
wards the  family  of  Jehoiada.  See  JiiiioASir,  1.  His 
age  at  his  death  is  stated  (2  Chron.  xxiv,  15)  to  have 
been  130  years,  which  Hervey  {Genealor/ii  of  our  Lord, 
p.  304)  proposes  to  change  to  103,  in  order  to  lessen  the 
presumed  disparity  between  Jehoiada's  age  and  that  of 
his  wife,  as  well  as  on  the  ground  that  a  man  of  00  could 
hardly  have  exhibited  such  energy  as  lie  displayed  in 
displacing  Athaliah ;  but  the  change  is  wholly  arbitrarj' 
and  unnecessary.  Josephus,  in  his  historj'  (.-1  ni.  ix,  7, 
1,  where  he  Grrecizes  the  name,  'Iti^aoc),  follows  the 
Bible  account ;  but  in  his  list  of  the  high-priests  {A  nt. 
X,  8,  6),  the  corresponding  name  seems  to  be  Axioramus 
('A^iwoajtiof,  perhaps  by  corruption  for  "  Joram").  In 
the  Jewish  chronicle  (Seder  Olam),  however,  it  correct- 
ly appears  as  Jehoiadah,  and  with  a  date  tolerably  an- 
swering to  the  scriptural  requirements.  In  both  au- 
thorities, many  of  the  adjoining  names  are  additional  to  | 
IV.— E  K  K 


those  mentioned  in  the  O.  T.  See  Higii-prif.st.  It  is 
probably  this  Jelioiada  who  is  alluded  to  in  Jer.  xxix, 
2(!  as  a  pre-eminent  incumbent  of  the  office  (see  Ilosen- 
mliller  and  llitzig,  ad  loc),  and  he  is  doubtless  the  same 
with  the  Bkuechiaii  (J^a^axiaq)  of  Matt,  xxiii,  25. 
See  Zeukkiau. 

3.  (Neh.  iii,  C).     See  Joiada. 

Jehoi'akim  (Heb.  Yehonakim',  nip^ln^,  Jeho- 
vah-estahlished ;  Sept.  'IwaKli^i,  oftener  'lixjuKiifi,  Jose- 
phus 'Tojc'tKifioQ  ;  compare  JoiAKi.^r,  Joki.m),  the  second 
son  of  Josiah  by  Zebudah,  daughter  of  Pedaiah  of  Ku- 
mah  (probably  the  Dumah  of  Josh,  xv,  52) ;  born  B.C. 
()34,  and  eighteenth  king  of  the  separate  throne  of  Ju- 
dah for  a  period  of  eleven  years,  B.C.  G09-598.  He  is 
mentioned  in  2  Kings  xxiii,  34,  35,  36;  xxiv,  1,  5,  6, 
19;  1  Chron.  iii,  15,  16;  2  Chron.  xxxvi,  4,  5,  8;  Jer.  i, 
3;  xxii,  18,  24;  xxiv,  1;  xxv,  1;  xxvi,  1,  21,  22,  23; 
xxvii,  1,  20 ;  xxviii,  4 ;  xxxv,  1 ;  xxxvi,  1,  9,  28,  29,  30, 
32 ;  xxxvii,  1 ;  xlv,  1 ;  xlvi,  2  ;  Iii,  2 ;  Dan.  i,  1 ,  2.  His 
original  name  was  Ei.iakim  (q.  v.),  but  the  equivalent 
name  of  Jehoiakim  was  given  him  by  the  Egyptian 
king  who  set  him  on  his  father's  throne  (2  Kings  xxiii, 
34).  This  change  is  signilicant  of  his  dependence  and 
loss  of  liberty,  as  heathen  kings  were  accustomed  to 
give  new  names  to  those  who  entered  their  service 
(Gen.  xli,  45;  Ezra  v,  14;  Dan.  i,  7),  usually  after  their 
gods.  In  this  case,  as  the  new  name  is  Israelitish,  it  is 
probable  that  Pharaoh-necho  gave  it  at  the  request  of 
Eliakim  himself,  whom  Hengstenberg  supposes  to  have 
been  influenced  by  a  desire  to  place  his  name  in  closer 
connection  with  the  promise  (2  Sam.  vii,  12),  where  not 
iiV,  but  Jehovah  is  the  promiser;  and  to  have  done  this 
out  of  opposition  to  the  sentence  of  the  prophets  re- 
specting the  impendingfall  of  the  house  of  David  [Chris- 
tol.  ii,  401,  Eng.  trans.).  There  exists  the  most  striking 
contrast  between  his  beautiful  name  and  his  miserable 
fate  (Jer.  xxii,  19).  (See  Eckhird,  Vom  Esel^-JJtyrab- 
niss,  Lpz.  1716.)     See  Najie. 

Jehoiakim's  younger  brother  Jehoahaz,  or  Shallum, 
as  he  is  called  Jer.  xxii,  11,  had  been  in  the  first  instance 
made  king  by  the  people  of  the  land  on  the  death  of  his 
father  Josiah,  probably  with  the  intention  of  following 
up  Josiali's  policy,  which  was  to  side  with  Nebuchad- 
nezzar against  Egypt,  being,  as  Prideaux  thinks,  bound 
by  oath  to  the  kings  of  Babylon  (i,  50).  See  Jkho- 
AiiAz.  Pharaoh-necho,  therefore,  having  borne  down 
all  resistance  with  his  victorious  army,  immediately  de- 
posed Jehoahaz,  and  had  him  brought  in  chains  toKib- 
lah,  where,  it  seems,  he  was  on  his  way  to  Carchemish 
(2  Kings  xxiii,  33,  34;  Jer.  xxii,  10-12).  See  Nkcho. 
He  then  set  Eliakim,  his  elder  brother,  upon  the  throne 
— changed  his  name  to  Jehoiakim  (see  above) — and, 
having  charged  him  with  the  task  of  collecting  a  trib- 
ute of  100  talents  of  silver  and  one  talent  of  gold  = 
nearly  $200,000,  in  which  he  midcted  the  land  for  the 
part  Josiah  had  taken  in  the  war  with  Babylon,  he 
eventually  returned  to  Egypt,  taking  Jehoahaz  with 
him,  who  died  there  in  captivity  (2  Kings  xxiii,  34; 
Jer.  xxii,  10-12;  Ezek.  xix,  4).  Pharaoh-necho  also 
himself  returned  no  more  to  Jerusalem ;  for,  after  his 
great  defeat  at  Carchemish  in  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoi- 
akim, he  lost  all  his  Syrian  possessions  (2  Kings  xxiv, 
7;  Jer.  xlvi,  2),  and  his  successor  Psammis  (Herod,  ii. 
clxi)  made  no  attempt  to  recover  them.  Egypt,  there- 
fore, played  no  part  in  Jewish  politics  during  the  seven 
or  eight  years  of  Jehoiakim's  reign.  After  the  battle 
of  Carchemish  Nebuchadnezzar  came  into  Palestine  as 
one  of  the  Egyptian  tributary  kingdoms,  the  capture  of 
which  was  the  natural  fruit  of  his  victory  over  Necho. 
He  found  Jehoiakim  quite  powerless.  After  a  short 
siege  he  entered  Jerusalem,  took  the  king  prisoner, 
bound  him  in  fetters  to  carry  him  to  Babylon  (2  Chron. 
xxxvi,  6,  7),  and  took  also  some  of  the  precious  vessels 
of  the  Temple  and  carried  them  to  the  land  of  Shinar, 
to  the  temple  of  Bel  his  god.  It  was  at  this  time,  in 
the  fourth,  or,  as  Daniel  reckons,  in  the  third  year  of 
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his  reign  [see  Nebuchadxezzak],  that  Daniel  and 
Hananiah,  Mishael  and  Azariah,  were  taken  captives 
to  Babylon  (Dan.  i,  1,2);  but  Nebuchadnezzar  seems  to 
have  changed  his  purpose  as  regarded  Jehoiakim,  and 
to  have  accepted  his  submission,  and  reinstated  him  on 
the  throne,  perhaps  in  remembrance  of  the  fidelity  of 
his  father  Josiah  (q.  v.).  The  year  following  the  Egyp- 
tians were  defeated  upon  tlie  Euphrates  (Jer.  xlvi,  2), 
and  Jehoiakim,  when  he  saw  the  remains  of  the  defeated 
army  pass  by  his  territory,  could  not  but  perceive  how 
vain  had  been  that  reliance  upon  Egypt  against  which 
he  had  been  constantly  cautioned  by  Jeremiah  (Jer. 
xxxi,  1 ;  xlv,  1).  In  the  same  year  the  prophet  caused 
a  collection  of  his  prophecies  to  be  written  out  by  his 
faithful  Baruch,  and  to  be  read  publicly  by  him  in  the 
court  of  tlie  Temple.  This  coming  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  king,  he  sent  for  it,  and  had  it  read  before  him. 
But  he  heard  not  much  of  the  bitter  denunciations  with 
which  it  was  charged  before  he  took  tlie  roll  from  the 
reader,  and,  after  cutting  it  in  pieces,  threw  it  into  the 
brazier  which,  it  being  winter,  was  burning  before  him 
in  the  hall.  The  counsel  of  God  against  him,  however, 
stood  sure ;  a  fresh  roll  was  written,  with  the  addition 
of  a  further  and  most  awful  denunciation  against  the 
king,  occasioned  by  this  foolish  and  sacrilegious  act. 
"  He  shall  have  none  to  sit  upon  the  throne  of  David : 
and  his  dead  body  shall  be  cast  out  in  the  day  to  the 
heat  and  in  the  night  to  the  frost"  (Jer.  xxxvi).  All 
this,  however,  appears  to  have  made  little  impression 
upon  Jehoiakim,  who  still  walked  in  his  old  paths.  See 
Jeremiah. 

After  three  years  of  subjection,  Jehoiakim,  deluded 
by  the  Egyptian  party  in  his  court  (compare  Josephus, 
Ant.  X,  6,  2),  ventured  to  withhold  his  tribute,  and 
thereby  to  throw  oif  the  Chaldrean  yoke  (2  Kings  xxiv, 
1).  This  step,  taken  contrary  to  the  earnest  remon- 
strances of  Jeremiah,  and  in  violation  of  his  oath  of  al- 
legiance, was  the  ruin  of  Jehoiakim.  What  moved  or 
encouraged  Jehoiakim  to  this  rebellion  it  is  difficidt  to 
say,  unless  it  were  the  restless  turbulence  of  his  own 
bad  disjiosition  and  the  dislike  of  paying  the  tribute  to 
the  king  of  Babylon,  which  he  would  have  rather  lav- 
ished ujion  his  own  luxury  and  pride  (Jer.  xxii,  13-17), 
for  tliere  was  really  nothing  in  the  attitude  of  Egj'pt  at 
this  time  to  account  for  such  a  step.  It  seems  more 
probable  that,  seeing  Egypt  entirely  severed  from  the 
affairs  of  Syria  since  the  battle  of  Carchemish,  and  the 
king  of  Babylon  wholly  occupied  with  distant  wars,  he 
hoped  to  make  himself  independent.  Though  Nebu- 
chadnezzar was  not  able  at  that  time  to  come  in  person 
to  chastise  his  rebellious  vassal,  he  sent  against  him  nu- 
merous bands  of  Chaldseans,  with  Syrians,  Moabites, 
and  Ammonites,  who  were  all  now  subject  to  Babylon 
(2  Kings  xxiv,  7),  and  who  cruelly  harassed  the  whole 
country,  being  for  the  most  part  actuated  by  a  fierce 
hatred  against  the  Jewish  name  and  nation.  It  was 
perhaps  at  this  time  that  the  great  drought  occurred 
described  in  Jer.  xiv  (compare  Jer.  xv,  4  with  2  Kings 
xxiv,  2,  3).  The  closing  years  of  this  reign  must  have 
been  a  time  of  extreme  misery.  The  Ammonites  ap- 
pear to  have  overrun  the  land  of  Gad  (Jer.  xlix,  1),  and 
the  other  neighboring  nations  to  have  taken  advantage 
of  the  helplessness  of  Israel  to  ravage  their  land  to  the 
utmost  (Kzek.  xxv).  There  was  no  rest  or  safety  out 
of  the  walled  cities.  "We  are  not  acquainted  with  the 
details  of  the  close  of  the  reign.  Probably,  as  the  time 
approached  f(jr  Nebuchadnezzar  himself  to  come  against 
Judasa,  the  desultory  attacks  and  invasions  of  his  troops 
became  more  concentrated.  Either  in  an  engagement 
with  some  of  these  forces,  or  else  by  the  hand  of  his  own 
oppressed  subjects,  who  thought  to  conciliate  the  Baby- 
lonians by  the  murder  of  their  king,  Jehoiakim  seems 
to  have  come  to  a  violent  end  in  the  eleventh  year  of 
his  reign.  His  body,  as  predicted,  ajjpears  to  liave  been 
cast  out  ignominiously  on  the  ground;  perhajis  thrown 
over  the  walls  to  convince  the  enemy  that  he  was 
dead;  and  then,  after  being  left  exposed  for  some  time, 


to  have  been  dragged  away  and  buried  "  with  the  burial 
of  an  ass,"  without  pomp  or  lamentation,  "  beyond  the 
gates  of  Jerusalem"  (Jer.  xxii,  18, 19 ;  xxxvi,  30 ;  see  1 
Chron.  iii,  15;  2  Kings  xxiii,  3rU37 ;  xxiv,  1-7  ;  2  Chron. 
xxxvi,  4-8).  Yet  it  was  not  the  object  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar to  destroy  altogether  a  power  which,  as  tributary 
to  him,  formed  a  serviceable  outpost  towards  Egypt,' 
which  seems  to  have  been  the  great  final  object  of  all 
his  designs  in  this  quarter.  He  therefore  still  main- 
tained tlie  throne  of  Judah,  and  placed  on  it  Jehoiachin, 
the  son  of  the  late  king.  Nor  does  he  appear  to  have 
removed  any  considerable  number  of  the  inhabitants 
luitil  provoked  by  the  speedy  revolt  of  this  last  ap- 
pointee.    See  Jehoiachin. 

The  expression  in  Jer.  xxxvi,  30,  "  He  shall  have 
none  to  sit  upon  the  throne  of  David,"  is  not  to  be  taken 
strictly ;  and  yet,  as  the  reign  of  Jehoiachin  Avas  for 
only  thirteen  weeks,  Jehoiakim  may  be  said  to  have 
been  comparatively  without  a  successor,  since  his  son 
scarcely  sat  down  upon  his  throne  before  he  was  de- 
posed. The  same  explanation  applies  to  2  Kings  xxiii, 
34,  where  Eliakim  or  Jehoiakim  is  said  to  have  suc- 
ceeded his  father  Josiah,  whereas  the  reign  of  Jehoahaz 
intervened.  This  was  also  so  short,  however,  as  not  to 
be  reckoned  in  the  succession.  In  Matt,  i,  11,  in  the  re- 
ceived text,  the  name  of  Jehoiakim  ('IwaKfi/u, "  Jakim") 
is  omitted,  making  Jehoiachin  appear  as  the  son  of  Jo- 
siah ;  but  in  some  good  MSS.  it  is  supplied,  as  in  the 
margin  (see  Strong's  Greek  Harmony  oj'the  Gospels,  note 
on  §  9).     See  Genealogy. 

Josephus's  history  of  Jehoiakim's  reign  is  consistent 
neither  with  Scripture  nor  with  itself.  His  accoimt  of 
Jehoiakim's  death  and  Jehoiachin's  succession  appears 
to  be  only  his  own  inference  from  the  Scripture  narra- 
tive. According  to  Josephus  (Anf.  x,  6),  Nebuchad- 
nezzar came  against  Judsea  in  the  8th  year  of  Jehoia- 
kim's reign,  and  compelled  him  to  pay  tribute,  which  he 
did  for  three  years,  and  then  revolted,  in  tlie  11th  year, 
on  hearing  that  the  king  of  Babylon  had  gone  to  invade 
Egypt.  Such  a  campaign  at  this  time  is  extremely 
improbable,  as  Nebuchadnezzar  was  fully  occupied  else- 
where ;  it  is  possible,  however,  that  such  a  rumor  may 
have  been  set  afloat  bj'  interested  parties.  Josephus 
then  inserts  the  account  of  Jehoiakim's  burning  Jeremi- 
ah's prophecj'  in  his  fifth  year,  and  concludes  by  saying 
that  a  little  time  afterwards  the  king  of  Babylon  made 
an  expedition  against  Jehoiakim,  who  admitted  Nebu- 
chadnezzar into  the  city  upon  certain  conditions,  which 
Nebuchadnezzar  immediately  broke ;  that  he  slew  Je- 
hoiakim and  the  flower  of  the  citizens,  and  sent  3000 
captives  to  Babylon,  and  set  up  Jehoiachin  for  king,  but 
almost  immediately  afterwards  was  seized  with  fear  lest 
the  young  king  should  avenge  his  father's  death,  and  so 
sent  back  his  anny  to  besiege  Jerusalem ;  that  Jehoia- 
chin, being  a  man  of  just  and  gentle  disposition,  did  not 
like  to  expose  the  city  to  danger  on  his  own  accoutit, 
and  therefore  surrendered  himself,  his  mother,  and  kin- 
dred to  the  king  of  Babylon's  officers  on  condition  of 
the  city  suffering  no  harm,  but  that  Nebuchadnezzar,  in 
direct  violation  of  the  conditions,  took  10,832  prisoners, 
and  made  Zedekiah  king  in  the  room  of  Jehoiachin, 
whom  he  kept  in  custody.     See  Judah,  kingdom  of. 

All  the  accounts  v,e  have  of  Jehoiakim  concur  in  as- 
cribing to  him  a  vicious  and  irreligious  character.  The 
writer  of  2  Kings  xxiii,  37  tells  us  tliat  "he  did  that 
which  was  evil  in  the  sight  of  Jehovah,"  a  statement 
which  is  repeated  in  ch.  xxiv,  9,  and  2  Chron.  xxxvi,  5. 
The  latter  writer  uses  the  yet  stronger  expression  "  the 
acts  of  Jehoiakim,  and  the  abominations  which  he  did" 
(ver.  8).  But  it  is  in  the  writings  of  Jeremiah  that  we 
have  the  fullest  portraiture  of  him.  If,  as  is  probable, 
the  19th  chapter  of  Jeremiah  belongs  to  this  reign,  we 
liave  a  detail  of  the  abominations  of  idolatry  practiced 
at  Jerusalem  under  the  king's  sanction,  with  which  Eze- 
kiel's  vision  of  what  was  going  on  six  years  later,  within 
the  very  precincts  of  the  Temple,  exactly  agrees :  incense 
offered  up  to  "  abominable  beasts,"  "  women  weeping  for 
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Thammuz,"  and  men  in  the  inner  court  of  the  Temple, 
"witli  their  backs  towards  the  temple  of  the  Lord," 
worshipping  "  the  sun  towards  the  east"  (Ezek.  viii). 
The  vindictive  pursuit  and  murder  of  Urijah,  the  son  of 
Shemaiah,  and  the  indignities  offered  to  his  corpse  by 
the  king's  command,  in  revenge  for  his  faithful  prophe- 
sying of  evil  against  Jerusalem  and  Judah,  are  samjiles 
of  his  irreligion  and  tyranny  combined.  Jeremiah  l)ut 
narrowly  escaped  the  same  fate  (Jer.  xxvi,  20-24).  The 
curious  notice  of  him  in  1  Esd.  i,  38 — that  he  put  his 
nobles  in  chains,  and  caught  Zaraces,  his  brother,  in 
Egypt,  and  brought  him  up  tlience  to  Jerusalem — also 
points  to  his  cruelty.  His  daring  imi)icty  in  cutting  up 
and  burning  the  roll  containing  Jeremiah's  pniplieey,  at 
the  very  moment  when  the  national  last  was  lieing  cel- 
ebrated, has  been  noticed  above  (see  also  Stauley,  Jcirish 
Church,  ii,  597  sq.).  His  oppression,  injustice,  covetous- 
ness,  luxury,  and  tyranny  are  most  severely  rebuked 
(Jer.  xxii,  13-17) ;  and  it  has  frequently  been  observed, 
as  indicating  his  thorough  selfishness  and  indifference 
to  the  sufferings  of  his  people,  that,  at  a  time  when  the 
land  was  so  impoverished  by  the  heavy  tributes  laid 
upon  it  by  Egypt  and  Babylon  in  turn,  he  should  have 
squandered  large  sums  in  building  luxurious  palaces  for 
himself  (Jer.  xxii,  14, 15).— Smith ;  Kitto.  See  Image- 
ry, Chambers  of. 

Jehoi'arib  (Hebrew  Yehoi/m-ib',  3"i'1^in"',  whose 
cause  Jehovah  defends;  Sept.  'hoapilfi  or  'lapeijS  v.  r. 
'Iwapi'ft;  1  Chron.  ix,  10;  xxiv,  7  only ;  elsewhere,  both 
in  Heb.  and  A.V.,  the  name  is  abbreviated  to  Joiauib), 
a  distinguished  priest  at  Jerusalem  (1  Chron.  ix,  10),  head 
of  the  first  of  the  twenty-four  sacerdotal  "courses"  (1 
Chron.  xxi\%  7).  B.C.  1014.  Of  these  courses,  only  four 
are  mentioned  as  having  returned  from  Babylon — those 
of  Jedaiah,  Immer,  Pashur,  and  Harim  (Ezra  ii,  3G-39; 
Neh.  vii,  39-42 ) ;  and  Jewish  tradition  says  that  each  of 
these  was  divided  into  six,  so  as  to  preserve  the  original 
number  with  the  original  names  (Talm.  Hieros.  Taanith, 
ch.  iv,  p.  G8,  col.  1  in  ed.  Bomberg).  This  might  account 
lor  our  fintUng,  at  a  later  period,  Mattathias  described  as 
of  the  course  of  Joarib  (1  Mace,  ii,  1),  even  though  this 
course  did  not  return  from  Babylon  (Prideaux,  Connec- 
tion, i,  13G,  8th  ed.).  We  find,  however,  that  some  of 
the  descendants  of  Jehoiarib  did  return  from  Babylon  (1 
Chron.  ix,  10 ;  Neh.  xi,  10 ;  see  Jeuaiau)  ;  we  find,  also, 
that  in  subsequent  lists  other  of  the  priestly  courses  are 
mentioned  as  returning,  and  in  one  of  these  that  of  Je- 
hoiarib is  expressly  mentioned  (Neh.  x,  2-8;  xii,  1-7), 
and  mention  is  made  of  JMattenai  as  chief  of  the  house 
of  Joiarib  in  the  days  of  Jeshua  (xii,  19).  The  proba- 
bility, therefore,  is,  that  the  course  of  Jehoiarib  did  go 
up,  but  at  a  later  date,  perhaps,  than  those  four  men- 
tioned in  Ezra  ii,  36-39,  and  Neh.  vii,  39-42.  To  the 
course  of  Joiarib  Josephus  tells  us  he  belonged  {Ant.  xi, 
6, 1 ;  Life,  §  1).— Kitto.     See  Pkiest. 

Jehon'adab  (Heb.  Yehonadah',  2'l5in^,  to  whom 
Jehovah  is  liberal,  2  Sam.  xiii,  5;  2  Kings  x,  15,  23; 
Jer.  XXXV,  8,  14,  16,  18;  Sept.  T(tiva5«/3,  Auth.  Version 
"Jonadab,"  except  in  2  Kings  x,  15,  23),  also  in  the 
contracted  form  Joxadab  (anji*^,  Yonadab',  2  Sam. 
xiii,  3,  32,  35;  Jer.  xxxv,  G,  lo',  19;  Sept.  'iwvacafi), 
the  name  of  two  men. 

1.  A  son  of  Shimeah  and  nephew  of  David,  a  very 
crafty  person  (IXp  UZT^■,  the  word  is  that  usually 
translated  "  wise,"  as  in  the  case  of  Solomon,  2  Sam. 
xiii,  3),  i.  e.  apparently  one  of  those  characters  who,  in 
the  midst  of  great  or  royal  families,  pride  themselves, 
and  are  renowned,  for  being  acquainted  with  the  secrets 
of  the  whole  circle  in  which  they  move.  His  age  nat- 
urally made  him  the  friend  of  his  cousin  Amnon,  heir  to 
the  throne  (2  Sam.  xiii,  3).  He  perceived  from  the 
prince's  altered  appearance  that  there  was  some  un- 
known grief— •' Why  art  thou,  the  king's  son,  so  lean?" 
— and,  when  he  had  wormed  it  out,  he  gave  him  the 
fatal  advice  for  ensnaring  his  sister  Tamar  (\-er.  5,  G). 


B.C.  cir.  1033.  See  Amxon.  Again,  when,  in  a  later 
stage  of  the  same  tragedy,  Amnon  was  murdered  by 
Absalom,  and  the  exaggerated  report  reached  David 
that  all  the  princes  were  slaughtered,  Jonadab  was  al- 
ready aware  of  tlie  real  state  of  the  case.  He  was  witli 
the  king,  and  was  able  at  once  to  reassure  him  (2  Sam. 
xiii,  32,  33).— Smith.     See  Absalom. 

2.  A  son  or  descendant  of  Kechab,  the  progenitor  of 
a  peculiar  tribe,  who  held  themselves  bound  by  a  vow 
to  abstain  from  wine,  and  never  to  relinquish  the  no- 
madic life  (Jer.  xxxv,  G-19).  See  Keciiab.  It  appears 
from  1  Chron.  ii,  55  that  his  father  or  ancestor  Kechab 
("  the  rider")  belonged  to  a  branch  of  the  Kenites,  the 
Arabian  tribe  whicii  entered  I'alestine  with  the  Israel- 
ites. One  settlement  of  them  was  to  be  found  in  the 
extreme  north,  under  tlic  ( liiilciinsliip  of  Heber  (Judg. 
iv,  11),  retaining  their  ncili.uiii  cnsionis  under  the  oak 
which  derived  its  name  IVdin  llirir  nomadic  habits. 
The  main  settlement  was  in  the  south.  Of  these,  one 
branch  had  nestled  in  the  cliffs  of  Engedi  (Judg.  i,  16; 
Numb,  xxiv,  21).  Another  had  returned  to  the  frontier 
of  their  native  wilderness  on  the  south  of  Judah  (.hidg. 
i,  16).  A  third  was  established,  under  a  fourfold  divi- 
sion, at  or  near  the  town  of  Jabez,  in  Judah  (1  Chron. 
ii,  55).  See  Kenite.  To  which  of  these  branches  Re- 
chab  and  his  son  Jehonadab  belonged  is  uncertain ;  he 
was  evidently,  however,  the  chieftain  of  an  important 
family,  if  not  the  generally  acknowledged  head  of  the 
entire  clan.  The  Bedouin  habits,  which  were  kept  up 
by  the  various  branches  of  the  Kenite  tribe  (see  Judg. 
i,  16;  iv,  11),  were  inculcated  by  Jehonadab  with  the 
utmost  minuteness  on  his  descendants  or  retainers ;  the 
more  so,  perhaps,  from  their  being  brought  into  closer 
connection  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  settled  districts. 
The  vow  or  rule  which  he  prescribed  to  them  is  pre- 
served to  us :  "  Ye  shall  drinl;  no  wine,  neither  ye  nor 
your  sons  forever.  Neither  shall  ye  build  houses,  nor 
sow  seed,  nor  plant  vineyard,  nor  have  any:  but  all 
your  days  ye  shall  dwell  in  tents;  that  ye  may  live 
many  days  in  the  land  where  ye  be  strangers"  (Jer. 
xxxv,  6, 7).  This  life,  partly  monastic,  partly  Bedouin, 
was  observed  with  the  tenacity  with  which,  from  gen- 
eration to  generation,  such  customs  are  continued  in 
Arab  tribes;  and  when,  many  years  after  the  death  of 
Jehonadab,  the  Rechabites  (as  they  were  called  from  his 
father)  were  forced  to  take  refuge  from  the  Chaidsean 
invasion  within  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  nothing  would 
induce  them  to  transgress  the  rule  of  their  ancestor, 
and,  in  consequence,  a  blessing  was  i)ronounced  upon  him 
and  them  by  the  prophet  Jeremiah  (xxxv.  19) :  '-Jon- 
adab, the  son  of  Rechab,  shall  not  want  a  man  to  stand 
before  me  forever."     See  Rechabite. 

Bearing  in  mind  this  general  character  of  Jehonadab 
,  as  an  Arab  chief,  and  the  founder  of  a  half-religious 
sect,  perhaps  in  connection  with  the  austere  Elijah,  and 
the  Nazarites  mentioned  in  Amos  ii,  11  (see  Ewald,  Al- 
terthiimer,  p.  92,  93),  we  are  the  better  able  to  under- 
stand the  single  occasion  on  which  he  appears  before  us 
in  the  historical  narrative  (2  Kings  x,  15  sq.).  B.C. 
883.  Jehu  was  advancing,  after  the  slaughter  of  Beth- 
eked,  on  the  city  of  Samaria,  when  he  suddenly  met  the 
austere  Bedouin  coming  towards  him  (2  Kings  x,  15). 
It  seems  that  they  were  already  known  to  each  other 
(Josephus,  .1  nt.  ix",  6,  6).  The  king  was  in  his  chariot ; 
the  Arab  was  on  foot.  It  is  not  altogether  certain  which 
was  the  first  to  speak.  The  Hebrew  text — followed  by 
the  A. v.— implies  that  the  king  blessed  (A. Vers,  "sa- 
luted") Jehonadab.  The  Sept.  and  Josephus  {Ant.  ix, 
6,  6)  imply  that  Jehonadab  blessed  the  king.  Each 
would  have  its  peculiar  appropriateness.  The  king 
then  proposed  their  close  union.  "  Is  thy  heart  right, 
as  my  heart  is  with  thy  heart  ?"  The  answer  of  Jehon- 
adab is  slightly  varied.  In  the  Hebrew  text  he  vehe- 
mently replies,  "  It  is,  it  is :  give  me  thine  hand."  In 
the  Sept.  and  in  the  A.  V.,  he  replies  simply,  "  It  is ;" 
and  Jehu  then  rejoins,  "  If  it  is.  give  me  thine  hand." 
The  hand,  whether  of  Jehonadab  or  Jehu,  was  offered 
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and  grasped.  The  king  lifted  him  up  to  the  edge  of  1 
the  chariot,  apparently  that  he  might  whisper  his  se-  | 
cret  into  his  ear,  and  said,  "  Come  with  me,  and  see  my 
zeal  for  Jehovah."  It  was  the  first  indication  of  Jehu's 
design  upon  the  worship  of  Baal,  for  which  he  perceived 
that  the  stern  zealot  would  be  a  fit  coadjutor.  Having 
intrusted  him  with  the  secret,  he  (Sept.)  or  his  attend- 
ants (Heb.  and  A.Y.)  caused  Jehonadab  to  proceed  with 
him  to  Samaria  in  the  royal  chariot.  Jehonadab  was 
evidently  held  in  great  respect  among  the  Israelites 
generally ;  and  Jehu  was  alive  to  the  importance  of  ob- 
taining the  countenance  and  sanction  of  such  a  man  to 
liis  proceeilings ;  and  as  it  is  expressly  said  that  Jehon- 
adab went  out  to  meet  Jehu,  it  seems  probable  that  the 
people  of  Samaria,  alarmed  at  the  menacing  letter  which 
they  had  received  from  Jehu,  had  induced  Jehonadab  to 
go  to  meet  and  appease  him  on  the  road.  His  vener- 
ated character,  his  rank  as  the  head  of  a  tribe,  and  his 
neutral  position,  well  qualified  him  for  this  mission ;  and 
it  was  quite  as  much  the  interest  of  Jehonadab  to  concil- 
iate the  new  dynasty,  in  whose  founder  he  beheld  the 
minister  of  the  divine  decrees,  as  it  was  that  of  Jehu  to 
obtain  his  concurrence  and  support  in  proceedings  which 
he  could  not  but  know  were  likely  to  render  him  odious 
to  the  people.  So  completely  had  the  worship  of  Baal 
become  the  national  religion,  that  even  Jehonadab  was 
able  to  conceal  his  purpose  under  the  mask  of  conformi- 
ty. No  doubt  he  acted  in  concert  with  Jehu  throughout; 
but  the  only  occasion  on  which  he  is  expressly  men- 
tioned is  when  (probably  from  his  previous  knowledge 
of  the  secret  worshippers  of  Jehovah)  he  went  with 
Jehu  through  the  temple  of  Baal  to  turn  out  any  that 
there  might  happen  to  be  in  the  mass  of  pagan  wor- 
sliippers  ('2  Kings  x,  23).— Smith;  Kitto.     See  Jehu. 

Jehon'athan  (Heb.  Yehonathan',  'ni^l^jJehovah- 
fjiven;  Sept. 'IwvciSaj^),  the  full  form  of  the  name  of  four 
men. 

1.  The  oldest  son  of  king  Saul  (1  Sam.  xiv,  6,  8,  21 ; 
xviii,  1, 3, 4 ;  xix,  2, 4, 6,  7 ;  xx  throughout,  and  all  later 
passages  except  1  Chron.  x,  2,  in  all  which  the  A.  V.  has 
"Jonathan"  [q.  v.],  as  the  Hebrew  likewise  elsewhere 
has). 

2.  Son  of  Uzziah,  and  superintendent  of  certain  of 
king  David's  storehouses  (m^X,  the  word  rendered 
"  treasures"  earlier  in  the  verse,  and  in  27,  2S  '•  cellars") 
(1  Chron.  xxvii,  25).     B.C.  1014. 

3.  One  of  the  Levites  who  were  sent  by  Jehoshaphat 
through  the  cities  of  Judah,  with  a  book  of  the  Law,  to 
teach  the  people  (2  Chron.  xvii,  8).     B.C.  910. 

4.  A  priest  (Neh.  xii,  18),  and  the  representative  of 
the  family  of  Shemaiah  (verse  6)  when  Joiakim  was 
high-priest — that  is,  in  the  next  generation  after  the  re- 
turn from  Babylon  under  Zerubbabel  and  Jeshua.  B.C., 
post  536. 

Jeho'ram  (Heb.  Yehoram',  flTI';',  Jehovah-exalt- 
ed, 1  Kings  xxii,  50 ;  2  Kings  i,  17  ;  iii,  1,6;  viii,  16,  25, 
29;  ix,  15,  17,  21,  22,  23,  24;  xii,  18;  2  Chron.  xvii,  8; 
xxi,  1, 3,  4,  5,  9, 16 ;  xxii,  1, 5,  6,  7, 11 ;  Septuag.  Iwpa//, 
A.  V.  "Joram"  in  2  Kings  ix,  15,  17,21,22,23),  also  in 
the  contracted  form  Jouam  (D'ni"',  Yoram',  2  Sam.  viii, 
10 ;  2  Kings  viii,  16,  21,  23,  24,  25,  28,  29 ;  ix,  14, 16,  29 ; 
xi,  2;  1  Chron.  iii,  11;  xxvi,  25;  2  Chron.  xxii,  5,  7; 
Sept.  'Iwprljw,  but  'ItSSovpan  in  2  Sam.  viii,  10),  the 
name  of  five  men. 

1.  Son  of  Toi,  king  of  Hamath,  sent  by  his  father  to 
congratulate  David  upon  his  victoiy  over  Hadadezer  (2 
Sam.  viii,  10 ;  Heb.  and  A.  V.  "  Joram") ;  elsewhere  call- 
ed llAnoiiAM  (1  Chron.  xviii,  10). 

2.  A  Levite  of  the  family  of  Gershom,  employed  with 
his  relatives  in  special  sacred  services  connected  with 
the  Temple  treasury  (1  Chron.  xxvi,  25 ;  Heb.  and  A.Y. 
"Joram").     B.C.  1014. 

3.  One  of  the  priests  sent  by  Jehoshaphat  to  instruct 
the  people  in  the  Law  throughout  the  land  (2  Chron. 
xvii,  8).     B.C.  910. 


4.  (Josephus  'Iwpai^oc,  Aiif.  ix,  2,  2.)  The  son  of 
Ahab  and  Jezebel,  and  successor  to  his  elder  brother 
Ahaziah,  who  died  childless.  He  was  the  tenth  king 
on  the  separate  throne  of  Israel,  and  reigned  12  years, 
B.C.  894-883  (2  Kings  i,  17;  iii,  1).  The  date  of  his 
accession,  in  the  second  year  of  the  reign  of  Jehoram  of 
Judah  (2  Kings  i,  17),  must  be  computed  from  a  vice- 
royship  of  the  latter  during  his  father  Jehoshaphat's 
war  at  Ramoth-gilead  (1  Kings  xxii,  2  sq.).  The  reck- 
oning in  2  Kings  ix,  29  is  according  to  Jehoram's  actual 
reign ;  that  in  2  Kings  viii,  25,  according  to  the  years 
of  his  reign  as  beginning  prolepticallj'  with  the  Israel- 
itish  calendar  or  regnal  point,  i.  e.  the  autumn,  as  those 
of  Judah  do  in  the  spring.     See  Israel,  kingdom  of. 

The  Moabites  had  been  tributary'  to  the  crown  of  Is- 
rael since  the  separation  of  the  two  kingdoms;  but  king 
Mesha  deemed  the  defeat  and  death  of  Ahab  so  heavy  a 
blow  to  the  power  of  Israel  that  he  might  safely  assert 
his  independence.  He  accordingly  did  so,  by  withhold- 
ing his  tribute  of  "  100,000  lambs  and  100,000  rams,  with 
the  wool."  The  short  reign  of  Ahaziah  had  afforded  no 
opportunity  for  any  operations  against  the  revolters, 
but  the  new  king  hastened  to  reduce  them  again  mider 
the  yoke  they  had  cast  off.  The  good  king  of  Judah, 
Jehoshaphat,  was  too  easily  induced  to  take  a  part  in 
the  war.  He  perhaps  feared  that  the  example  of  ISIoab, 
if  allowed  to  be  successfiU,  might  seduce  into  a  similar 
course  his  own  tributary,  the  king  of  Edom.,  whom  he 
now  summoned  to  join  in  this  expedition.  Accordingly, 
the  three  kings  of  Israel,  Judah,  and  Edom  marciied 
through  the  wilderness  of  Edom  to  attack  INIesha.  The 
three  armies  were  in  the  utmost  danger  of  perishing  for 
want  of  water.  The  piety  of  Jehoshaphat  suggested  an 
inquiry  of  some  prophet  of  Jehovah,  and  Elisha,  the  son 
of  Shaphat,  at  that  time,  and  since  the  latter  part  of 
Ahab's  reign,  Elijah's  attendant  (2  Kings  iii,  11 ;  1  Kings 
xix,  19-21),  was  found  with  the  host.  From  him  Jeho- 
ram received  a  severe  rebuke,  and  was  bid  to  inquire  of 
the  prophets  of  his  father  and  mother — the  prophets  of 
Baal.  Nevertheless,  for  Jehoshaphat's  sake,  Elisha  in- 
quired of  Jehovah,  and  received  the  promise  of  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  water,  and  of  a  great  victory  over  the 
IMoabites,  a  promise  which  was  immediately  fulfilled. 
The  same  water  which,  filling  the  valley,  and  the  trench- 
es dug  by  the  Israelites,  supplied  the  whole  army  and  all 
their  cattle  with  drink,  appeared  to  the  Moabites,  who 
were  advancing,  like  blood  Avhen  the  morning  sun  shone 
upon  it.  Concluding  that  the  allies  had  fallen  out  and 
slain  each  other,  they  marched  incautiously  to  the  at- 
tack, and  were  put  to  the  rout.  The  allies  pursued  them 
with  great  slaughter  into  their  own  land,  which  they  ut- 
terly ravaged  and  destroyed,  with  all  its  cities.  Kirhar- 
aseth  alone  remained,  and  there  the  king  oflMoab  made 
his  last  stand.  An  attempt  to  break  through  the  be- 
sieging army  having  failed,  he  resorted  to  the  desperate 
expedient  of  offering  up  his  eldest  son,  the  heir  to  his 
throne,  as  a  burnt-offering  upon  the  wall  of  the  city,  in 
the  sight  of  the  enemy.  Upon  this,  the  Israelites  re- 
tired and  returned  to  their  own  land  (2  Kings  iii).  B.C. 
cir.  890.     See  jNIesha. 

It  was,  perhaps,  in  consequence  of  Elisha's  rebuke, 
and  of  the  above  remarkable  deliverance  granted  to  the 
allied  armies  according  to  his  word,  that  Jehoram,  on 
his  return  to  Samaria,  put  away  the  image  of  Baal  which 
Ahab,  his  father,  had  made  (2  Kings  iii,  2) ;  for  in  2 
Kings  iv  we  have  an  evidence  of  Elisha's  being  on 
friendly  terms  with  Jehoram  in  the  offer  made  by  him  to 
speak  to  the  king  in  favor  of  the  Shunammitess.  (He 
is  highly  spoken  of  in  the  Talmud  [Berachoth,  10]  ;  but 
he  did  not  remove  the  golden  calves  introduced  by  Jer- 
oboam.) The  impression  on  the  king's  mind  was  proba- 
bly strengthened  by  the  subsequent  incident  of  Naamaii's 
cure,  and  the  temporary  cessation  of  the  inroads  of  the 
Syrians,  which  doubtless  resulted  from  it  (2  Kings  v). 
See  Naaman.  Accordingly,  when,  a  little  later,  war  again 
broke  out  between  Syria  and  Israel,  we  find  Elisha  be- 
friending Jehoram.     The  king  -vvas  made  acquainted  by 
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the  prophet  with  the  secret  counsels  of  the  king  of  S3Tia, 
and  was  thus  enabled  to  defeat  them  ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  when  Elisha  had  led  a  large  band  of  Syrian  sol- 
diers, whom  (iod  had  blinded,  into  the  midst  of  Samaria, 
Jelioram  reverentially  asked  him,  "My  father,  shall  I 
smite  them  ?"  and,  at  the  prophet's  bidding,  not  only  for- 
bore to  kill  them,  but  made  a  feast  for  them,  and  then  sent 
them  home  unhurt.  This  procured  another  cessation 
from  the  Syrian  invasions  for  the  Israelites  (2  Kings  vi, 
23).  See  Ben-hauad.  What  happened  after  this  to 
change  the  relations  between  the  king  and  the  prophet 
we  can  only  conjecture.  But,  ]jutting  together  the  gen- 
eral bad  character  given  of  Jehoram  (2  Kings  iii,  2, 3) 
with  the  fact  of  the  prevalence  of  Baal-worship  at  the 
end  of  his  reign  (2  Kings  x,  21-28),  it  seems  probable 
that  when  the  Syrian  inroads  ceased,  and  he  felt  less  de- 
pendent upon  the  aid  of  the  prophet,  he  relapsed  into 
idolatry,  and  was  rebuked  by  Elisha,  and  threatened 
witli  a  return  of  the  calamities  from  which  he  had  es- 
caped. Kefusing  to  repent,  a  fresh  invasion  by  the  Syr- 
ians and  a  close  siege  of  Samaria  actually  came  to  pass, 
according  probably  to  the  word  of  the  prophet.  Hence, 
when  the  terrible  incident  arose,  in  consequence  of  the 
famine,  of  a  woman  boiling  and  eating  her  own  child, 
the  king  immediately  attributed  the  evil  to  Elisha,  the 
son  of  Shaphat,  and  determined  to  take  away  his  life. 
The  message  which  he  sent  by  the  messenger  whom  he 
commissioned  to  cut  off  the  prophet's  head,  '•  Behold,  this 
evil  is  from  Jehovah,  why  should  I  wait  for  Jehovah 
any  longer?"  coupled  with  the  fact  of  his  having  on 
sackcloth  at  the  time  (2  Kings  vi,  30, 33),  also  indicates 
that  many  remonstrances  and  warnings,  similar  to  those 
given  by  Jeremiah  to  the  kings  of  his  day,  had  passed 
between  the  prophet  and  the  ^veak  and  unstable  son  of 
Ahab.  The  providential  interposition  by  which  both 
Elisha's  life  was  saved  and  the  city  delivered  is  narrated 
in  2  Kings  vii,  and  Jehoram  appears  to  have  returned 
to  friendly  feelings  towards  Elisha  (2  Kings  viii,  4). 
B.C.  cir.  888-884.     See  Elisiia. 

It  was  very  soon  after  the  above  events  that  Elisha 
went  to  Damascus,  and  predicted  the  revolt  of  Hazael, 
and  his  accession  to  the  throne  of  Syria  in  the  room  of 
Ben-hadad ;  and  it  was  during  Elisha's  absence,  proba- 
bly, that  the  conversation  between  Jehoram  and  Gehazi, 
and  the  return  of  the  Shunaramitess  from  the  land  of 
the  Philistines,  recorded  in  2  Kings  viii,  took  place.  Je- 
horam seems  to  have  thought  the  revolution  in  Syria, 
which  immediately  followed  Elisha's  prediction,  a  good 
opportunity  to  pursue  his  father's  favorite  project  of  re- 
covering Kamoth-gilead  from  the  Syrians.  He  accord- 
ingly made  an  alliance  with  his  nephew,  Ahaziah,  who 
had  just  succeeded  Jehoram  on  the  throne  of  Judah,  and 
the  two  kings  proceeded  to  strengthen  the  eastern  fron- 
tier against  the  Syrians  by  fortifying  Ramoth-gilead, 
which  had  fallen  into  Jehoram's  hands,  and  which  his 
father  had  perished  in  the  attempt  to  recover  from  the 
Syrians.  This  strong  fortress  thenceforth  became  the 
head-quarters  of  the  operations  beyond  the  river.  Ha- 
zael was  scarcely  settled  on  the  throne  before  he  took 
arms  and  marched  against  Ramoth,  in  the  environs  of 
which  the  Israelites  sustained  a  defeat.  Jehoram  was 
wounded  in  the  battle,  and  obliged  to  return  to  Jezreel 
to  be  healed  of  his  wounds  (2  Kings  viii,  29 ;  ix,  14, 15), 
leaving  his  army  in  the  charge  of  Jehu,  one  of  his  ablest 
and  most  active  generals,  to  hold  Ramoth-gilead  against 
Hazael.  Jehu,  however,  in  this  interval  was  anointed 
king  of  Israel  by  the  messenger  of  Elisha,  and  immedi- 
ately he  and  the  army  under  his  command  revolted  from 
their  allegiance  to  Jehoram  (2  Kings  ix),  and  Jehu, 
hastily  marching  to  Jezreel,  surprised  Jehoram,  wound- 
ed and  defenceless  as  he  was.  Jehoram,  going  out  to 
meet  him,  fell  pierced  by  an  arrow  from  Jehu's  bow  on 
the  very  plat  of  ground  which  Ahab  had  wrested  from 
Naboth  the  Jezreelite,  thus  fulfilling  to  the  letter  the 
prophecy  of  EUjah  (1  Kings  xxi,  21-29),  B.C.  883.— 
Smith ;  Kitto.     See  Jehu. 

5.  (Josephus  'libpafiog,  Ant.  ix,  5,  1.)     The  eldest 


son  and  successor  of  Jehoshaphat,  and  fifth  king  on  the 
separate  throne  of  Judah,  who  began  to  reign  (alone)  at 
the  age  of  thirty-six  years,  and  reigned  three  years,  B.C. 
887-884.  It  is"  indeed  said  in  the  general  account  (^2 
Chron.  xxi,  5,  20;  2  Kings  viii,  16)  that  he  began  to 
reign  at  the  age  of  thirty-two,  and  that  he  reigned 
eight  years ;  but  the  conclusions  deducible  from  tlie  fact 
that  his  reign  began  in  the  fifth  year  of  Jehoram,  king 
of  Israel  (2  Kings  viii.  It!),  show  that  the  reign  thus 
stated  dates  back  three  years  into  the  reign  of  his  fa- 
ther, who  from  this  is  seen  to  have  associated  his  eldest 
son  with  him  in  the  later  years  of  his  reign,  as,  indeed, 
is  expressly  stated  in  this  last  cited  passage  (see  Keil's 
Com.  on  2  Kings  i,  17 ;  Keime,  Harmon,  vitce  Josaphut, 
Jen.  1713,  and  Diss,  de  num.  unnor.  regni  Josaph.,  ib.). 
This  appears  to  have  been  on  the  occasion  of  Jehosha- 
phat's  absence  in  the  conflict  with  confederate  invaders, 
the  Moabites,  Ammonites,  and  Edomites  (2  Chron.  xx) ; 
and  must  be  distinguished  from  a  still  earlier  co]iartner- 
ship  (2  Kings  i,  17),  apparently  during  the  allied  attack 
upon  the  Syrians  at  Ramoth-gilead,  in  which  Ahab  lost 
his  life.  See  JiinosiiAPHAT.  Jehoram's  daughter  Je- 
hosheba  was  married  to  the  high-priest  Jehoiada  (q.  v.). 
He  had  himself  unhappily  been  married  to  Athaliah, 
ihe  daughter  of  Ahab  and  Jezebel,  and  her  inlluence 
seems  to  have  neutralized  all  the  good  he  might  have 
derived  from  the  example  of  his  father.  One  of  the 
first  acts  of  his  reign  was  to  put  his  six  brothers  to  death 
and  seize  the  valuable  appanages  which  their  father  had 
in  his  lifetime  bestowed  upon  them.  After  this  we  are 
not  surprised  to  find  him  giving  way  to  the  gross  idola- 
tries of  that  new  and  strange  kind — the  Phoenician — 
which  had  been  brought  into  Israel  by  Jezebel,  and  into 
Judah  by  her  daughter  Athaliah.  For  these  atrocities 
the  Lord  let  forth  his  anger  against  Jehoram  and  his 
kingdom.  The  Edomites  revolted,  and,  according  to 
old  prophecies  (Gen.  xxvii,  40),  established  their  perma- 
nent independence.  It  was  as  much  as  Jehoram  could 
do,  by  a  night-attack  with  all  his  forces,  to  extricate 
himself  from  their  army,  which  had  surrounded  him. 
Next  Libnah,  the  city  of  the  priests  (Josh,  xxi,  13),  one 
of  the  strongest  fortified  cities  in  Judah  (2  Kings  xix, 
8),  and  perhaps  one  of  those  "fenced  cities"  (2  Chron. 
xxi,  3)  which  Jehoshaphat  had  given  to  his  other  sons, 
renounced  allegiance  to  Jehoram  because  he  had  for- 
saken Jehovah^  the  God  of  his  fathers.  But  this  seem- 
ed only  to  stimulate  him  to  enforce  the  practice  of  idol- 
atry by  persecution.  He  had  early  in  his  reign  received 
a  writing  from  Elijah  the  prophet  admonishing  him  of 
the  dreadful  calamities  which  he  was  bringing  on  him- 
self by  his  wicked  conduct,  but  even  this  faded  to  effect 
a  reformation  in  Jehoram.  See  Elijah.  At  length 
the  Philistines  on  one  side,  and  the  Aral)ians  and  Cush- 
ites  on  the  other,  grew  bold  against  a  king  forsaken  of 
God,  and  in  repeated  invasions  spoiled  the  land  of  all  its 
substance;  they  even  ravaged  the  royal  palaces,  and 
took  away  the  wives  and  children  of  the  king,  leaving 
him  only  one  son,  Ahaziah.  Nor  was  this  all :  Jehoram 
was  in  his  last  days  afl[licted  with  a  frightful  disease  in 
his  bowels,  which,  from  the  terms  employed  in  describ- 
ing it,  appears  to  have  been  malignant  dysentery  in  its 
most  shocking  and  tormenting  i'orm  (see  R.  Mead,  Bihl. 
Krankh.  44 ;  but  comp.  Bartliolin.  Morh.  Bihl.  c.  12 ;  G. 
Detharding,  De  morbo  refj.  .lorami.  Rostock,  1731).  See 
Disease.  After  a  disgraceful  reign  and  a  most  painful 
death,  public  opinion  inflicted  the  posthumous  dishonor 
of  refusing  him  a  place  in  the  sepulchre  of  the  kings. 
Jehoram  was  by  far  the  most  impious  and  cruel  tj-rant 
that  had  as  yet  occupied  the  throne  of  Judah,  though 
he  was  rivalled  or  siuTiassed  by  some  of  his  successors 
(2  Kings  viii,  lG-24;  2  Chron.  xxi).  His  name  ap- 
pears, however,  in  the  royal  genealogy  of  our  Saviour 
(I  wpo/i , "  Joram,"  Matt,  i,  8).  See  Judah,  kingdo.m  of. 
Jehoshab'eath   (2  Chron.  xxii,  11).      See  Je- 
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hovah-judged,  i.  e.  vindicated;  Sept.  'Iaj(Ta0a7-),  some- 
times in  the  contracted  form  Joshaphat  (I^S'^i"',  Yo- 
shaphat',  1  Chron.  xi,  43;  xv,  24;  'Iwao^dr,  A.  Vers, 
in  the  latter  passage  "  Jehoshaphat ;"  N.T.  'Iw-ra^dr, 
"  Josaphat,"  Matt,  i,  8 ;  Josephus  'lojffd^aroc),  the  name 
of  six  men. 

1.  A  Mithnite,  one  of  David's  famous  body-j^uard  (1 
Chron.  xi,  43;  Heb.  and  A.V.  -'Josaphat").    B.C.  1046. 

2.  One  of  the  priests  appointed  to  blow  the  trumpets 
before  the  ark  on  its  removal  to  Jerusalem  (1  Chron. 
XV,  24 ;  Heb.  "  Josaphat").     B.C.  cir.  1043. 

3.  Son  of  Ahilud,  and  royal  chronicler  (q.  v.)  under 
David  and  Solomon  (2  Sam.  viii,  16;  xx,  24;  1  Kings 
i V,  3 ;  1  Chron.  xviii,  15).     B.C.  1014. 

4.  Son  of  Paruah,  and  Solomon's  purveyor  (q.  v.)  in 
Issachar  (1  Kings  iv,  17).     B.C.  cir.  995.     See  Solo- 

JION. 

5.  The  fourth  separate  king  of  Judah  ("Israel"  in  2 
Chron.  xxi,  2,  last  clause,  is  either  a  transcriber's  error 
or  a  general  title),  being  son  of  Asa  (by  Azubah,  the 
daughter  of  Shilhi),  whom  he  succeeded  at  the  age  of 
thirty-five,  and  reigned  twenty-live  years,  B.C.  912-887 
(1  Kings  xxii,  41, 42 ;  2  Chron.  xx,  31),  He  commenced 
liis  reign  by  fortifying  his  kingdom  against  Israel  (2 
Chron.  xvii,  1,  2) ;  and,  having  thus  secured  himself 
against  surprise  from  the  quarter  which  gave  most  dis- 
turbance to  him,  he  proceeded  to  cleanse  the  land  from 
the  idolatries  and  idolatrous  monuments  by  which  it 
was  still  tainted  (1  Kings  xxii,  43).  Even  the  high- 
places  and  groves  which  former  well-disposed  kings  had 
suffered  to  remain  were  by  the  zeal  of  Jehoshaphat  in  a 
great  measure  destroyed  (2  Chron.  xvii,  6),  although  not 
altogether  (2  Chron.  xx,  33).  In  the  third  year  of  his 
reign,  chiefs,  with  priests  and  Levites,  proceeded  from 
town  to  town,  with  the  book  of  the  Law  in  their  hands, 
instructing  the  people,  and  calling  back  their  wandering 
affections  to  the  religion  of  their  fathers  (2  Chron.  xvii, 
7-9).  The  results  of  this  fidelity  to  the  principles  of 
the  theocracy  were,  that  at  home  he  enjoyed  peace  and 
abundance,  and  abroad  security  and  honor.  His  treas- 
uries were  filled  with  the  "  presents"  which  the  blessing 
of  God  upon  the  people, "  in  their  basket  and  their  store," 
enabled  them  to  bring.  His  renown  extended  into  the 
neighboring  nations,  and  the  I'liilistincs,  as  Avell  as  the 
adjoining  Arabian  tribes,  paid  hnii  rich  tributes  in  sil- 
ver and  in  cattle.  He  was  thus  enalilod  to  put  all  his 
towns  in  good  condition,  to  erect  fortresses,  to  organize  a 
powerful  army,  and  to  raise  his  kingdom  to  a  degree  of 
importance  and  splendor  which  it  had  not  enjoyed  since 
the  revolt  of  the  ten  tribes  (2  Chron.  xvii,  10-19). 

The  weak  and  impious  Ahab  at  that  time  occupied 
the  throne  of  Israel;  and  Jehoshaphat,  after  a  time, 
having  nothing  to  fear  from  his  power,  sought,  or  at 
least  did  not  repel,  an  alliance  with  him.  This  is  al- 
leged to  have  been  the  grand  mistake  of  his  reign,  and 
that  it  was  such  is  proved  by  the  consequences.  Ahab 
might  be  benefited  by  the  connection,  but  under  no  cir- 
cumstances could  it  be  of  service  to  Jehoshaphat  or  his 
kingdom,  and  it  might,  as  it  actually  did,  involve  him 
in  much  disgrace  and  disaster,  and  bring  bloodshed  and 
troultle  into  his  house.  Jehoshaphat's  eldest  son  Jeho- 
ram  married  Athaliah,  the  daughter  of  Ahab  and  Jeze- 
bel. It  does  not  appear  how  far  Jehoshaphat  encour- 
aged that  ill-starred  union.  The  closeness  of  the  alliance 
between  the  two  kings  is  shown  by  many  circumstances : 
Elijah's  reluctance  when  in  exile  to  set  foot  within  the 
territory  of  Judah  (Blunt,  Und.  Coinc.  ii,  §  19,  p.  199); 
the  identity  of  names  given  to  the  children  of  the  two 
royal  families ;  the  admission  of  names  compounded  with 
the  name  of  Jehovah  into  the  family  of  Jezebel,  the 
zealous  worshipper  of  Baal ;  and  the  alacrity  with  which 
Jehoshaphat  accompanied  Ahab  to  the  field  of  battle. 
Accordingly,  we  next  find  him  on  a  visit  to  Ahab  in  Sa- 
maria, being  the  first  time  any  of  the  kings  of  Israel  and 
Judah  had  met  in  peace.  He  here  experienced  a  recep- 
tion worthy  of  his  greatness ;  but  Ahab  Jailed  not  to 


take  advantage  of  the  occasion,  and  so  worked  upon  the 
weak  points  of  his  character  as  to  prevail  upon  him  to 
take  arms  with  him  against  the  Syrians,  with  whom, 
hitherto,  the  kingdom  of  Judah  never  had  had  auy  war 
or  occasion  of  quarrel.  However,  Jehoshaphat  was  not 
so  far  infatuated  as  to  proceed  to  the  Avar  without  con- 
sulting God,  who,  according  to  the  principles  of  the  the- 
ocratic government,  was  the  final  arbiter  of  war  and 
peace.  The  false  prophets  of  Ahab  poured  forth  ample 
promises  of  success,  and  one  of  them,  named  Zedekiah, 
resorting  to  material  symbols,  made  him  horns  of  iron, 
saying,  "Thus  saith  the  Lord,  with  these  shalt  thou 
smite  the  Syrians  till  they  be  consumed."  Still  Jchosh- 
ajjliat  was  not  satisfied;  and  the  answer  to  his  further 
inquiries  extorted  from  him  a  rebuke  of  the  reluctance 
which  Ahab  manifested  to  call  INIicah  "  the  prophet  of 
the  Lord."  The  fearless  words  of  this  prophet  did  not 
make  the  impression  upon  the  king  of  Judah  which 
might  have  been  expected;  or,  probably,  he  then  felt 
himself  too  deeply  bound  in  honor  to  recede.  He  went 
to  the  fatal  battle  of  Ramoth-gilead,  and  there  nearly 
became  the  victim  of  a  jilan  which  Ahab  had  laid  for 
his  own  safety  at  the  expense  of  his  too-confiding  ally. 
He  persuaded  Jehoshaphat  to  appear  as  king,  while  he 
himself  went  disguised  to  the  battle.  This  brought  the 
heat  of  the  contest  around  him,  as  the  Syrians  took  him 
for  Ahab;  and,  if  they  had  not  in  time  discovered  their 
mistake,  he  would  certainly  have  been  slain  (1  Kings 
xxii,  1-33).  Ahab  was  killed,  and  the  battle  lost ;  but 
Jehoshaphat  escaped,  and  returned  to  Jerusalem  (2 
Chron.  xviii).     B.C.  895.     See  Ahab. 

On  his  return  from  this  imprudent  expedition  he  was 
met  by  the  just  reproaches  of  the  prophet  Jehu  (2 
Chron.  xix,  1-3).  The  best  atonement  he  could  make 
for  this  error  was  by  the  course  he  actually  took.  He 
resumed  his  labors  in  the  further  extirpation  of  idola- 
try, in  the  instruction  of  the  people,  and  the  improve- 
ment of  his  realm.  He  now  made  a  tour  of  his  kingdom 
in  person,  "  from  Beersheba  to  ]\Iount  Ephraim,"  that  he 
might  see  the  ordinances  of  God  duly  established,  and 
witness  the  due  execution  of  his  intentions  respecting 
the  instruction  of  the  people  in  the  divine  law.  This 
tour  enabled  him  to  discern  many  defects  in  the  local 
administration  of  justice,  which  he  then  applied  him- 
self to  remedy  (see  Selden,  De  Synedr.  ii,  ch.  8,  §  4). 
He  appointed  magistrates  in  every  city  for  the  deter- 
mination of  causes  civil  and  ecclesiastical ;  and  the  na- 
ture of  the  abuses  to  which  the  administration  of  justice 
was  in  those  days  exposed  may  be  gathered  from  his 
excellent  charge  to  them :  "  Take  heed  what  ye  do,  for 
ye  judge  not  for  man,  but  for  the  Lord,  who  is  with  you 
in  the  judgment.  Wherefore  now  let  the  fear  of  the 
Lord  be  upon  you,  take  heed  and  do  it;  for  there  is  no 
iniquity  with  the  Lord  our  God,  nor  respect  of  persons, 
nor  taking  of  gifts."  Then  he  established  a  supreme 
council  of  justice  at  Jerusalem,  composed  of  priests,  'Le- 
vites, and  "the  chiefs  of  the  fathers,"  to  which  difiicult 
cases  were  referred,  and  appeals  brought  from  the  pro- 
vincial tribunals.  This  tribunal  also  was  inducted  bj'  a 
weighty  but  short  charge  from  the  king,  whose  conduct 
in  this  and  other  matters  places  liim  at  the  verj'  head 
of  the  monarchs  who  reigned  over  Judah  as  a  separate 
kingdom  (2  Chron.  xix,  4-11). 

The  activity  of  Jehoshaphat's  mind  was  next  turned 
towards  the  revival  of  that  maritime  commerce  which 
had  been  established  bj'  Solomon.  The  land  of  Edom 
and  the  ports  of  the  Elanitic  Gulf  were  still  under  the 
power  of  Judah,  and  in  them  the  king  prepared  a  fleet 
ibr  the  voyage  to  Ophir.  Unhapjiily,  liowever,  he 
yielded  to  the  wish  of  the  king  of  Israel,  and  allowed 
him  to  take  part  in  the  enterprise.  For  this  the  expe- 
dition Avas  doomed  of  God,  and  the  vessels  were  wrecked 
almost  as  soon  as  the}-  quitted  port.  Instructed  by  Eli- 
ezer,  the  prophet,  as  to  the  cause  of  this  disaster,  Je- 
hoshaphat equipped  a  new  fleet,  and,  having  this  time 
I  declined  the  co-operation  of  the  king  of  Israel,  the  voy- 
j  age  prospered.    The  trade,  however,  was  not  prosecuted 
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with  any  zeal,  and  was  soon  abandoned  (2  Cliron.  xx, 
35-37;  1  Kings  xxii,  48,  49).     15.C.  895.     See  Co>i- 

MEKCE. 

After  the  death  of  Ahaziah,  king  of  Israel,  Jehoram, 
his  successor,  persuaded  Jehoshaphat  to  join  him  in  an 
expedition  against  Moab.  B.C.  cir.  891.  This  alliance 
was,  however,  on  political  grounds,  more  excusable  than 
the  two  former,  as  the  Moabites,  who  were  under  tribute 
to  Israel,  might  draw  into  their  cause  the  Edomites, 
who  were  tributarj'  to  Judah.  Besides,  Moab  could  be 
invaded  with  most  advantage  from  the  south,  round  bj' 
the  end  of  the  Dead  Sea ;  and  the  king  of  Israel  could 
not  gain  access  to  them  in  that  quarter  but  by  marching 
through  the  territories  of  Jehoshapliat.  The  latter  not 
only  joined  Jehoram  with  his  own  army,  Imt  required 
his  tributary,  the  king  of  Edom,  to  bring  his  forces  into 
the  field.  During  the  seven  days'  marcli  through  the 
wilderness  of  Edom  the  army  suffered  much  from  want 
of  water,  and  by  the  time  the  allies  came  in  sight  of 
the  army  of  Moab  they  were  ready  to  perish  from  thirst. 
In  this  emergency,  the  pious  Jeliosliaphat  thought,  as 
usual,  of  consulting  the  Lord,  and,  hearing  that  the 
prophet  Elisha  was  in  the  cam]),  the  three  kings  pro- 
ceeded to  his  tent.  For  the  sake  of  Jehoshaphat,  and 
for  his  sake  only,  deliverance  was  promised,  and  it  came 
during  the  ensuing  night  in  the  shape  of  an  abundant 
supply  of  water,  which  rolled  down  the  exhausted  wa- 
dys,  and  fiUed  the  pools  and  hollow  groumis.  After- 
wards Jehoshaphat  took  his  fuU  jiart  in  the  operations 
of  the  campaign  till  the  armies  were  induced  to  with- 
draw in  horror  by  witnessing  the  dreadful  act  of  Mesha, 
king  of  Moab,  in  offering  up  his  eldest  son  in  sacrifice 
upon  the  wall  of  the  town  in  which  he  was  shut  up  (2 
Kings  iii,  4-27).     See  jEiioitAjr. 

This  war  kindled  another  much  more  dangerous  to 
Jehoshaphat.  The  Moabites,  being  highly  exasperated 
at  the  part  he  took  against  them,  turned  all  their  wrath 
upon  him.  They  induced  their  kindred,  the  Ammon- 
ites, to  join  them,  obtained  auxiliaries  from  the  Syrians, 
and  even  drew  over  the  Edomites,  so  that  the  strength 
of  all  the  neighboring  nations  may  be  said  to  have  been 
united  for  this  great  enterprise.  The  allied  forces  en- 
tered the  land  of  Judah  and  encamped  at  Engedi,  near 
the  western  border  of  the  Dead  Sea.  In  this  extremity 
Jehoshaphat  felt  that  all  his  defence  lay  with  God.  A 
solemn  fast  was  held,  and  the  people  repaired  from  the 
towns  to  Jerusalem  to  seek  help  of  the  Lord.  In  the 
presence  of  the  assembled  multitude,  the  king,  in  the 
court  of  the  Temple,  offered  up  a  fervent  jirayer  to  ( Jod, 
concluding  with,  "  O  our  God,  wilt  thoii  not  judge  them, 
for  loe  have  no  might  against  this  great  company  that 
cometh  against  us,  neither  know  we  what  to  do;  but 
our  eyes  are  upon  thee."'  He  ceased ;  and  in  the  midst 
of  the  silence  which  ensued,  a  voice  was  raised  pronoun- 
cing deliverance  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  and  telling 
them  to  go  out  on  the  morrow  to  the  cliffs  overlooking 
the  camp  of  the  enemy,  and  see  them  all  overthrown 
without  a  blow  from  them.  The  voice  was  that  of  Ja- 
haziel,  one  of  the  Levites.  His  words  came  to  pass. 
The  allies  quarrelled  among  themselves,  and  destroyed 
each  other;  so  that  when  the  Judahites  came  the  next 
day  they  fi3und  their  dreaded  enemies  all  dead,  and  noth- 
ing was  left  for  them  but  to  take  the  rich  spoils  of  the 
slain.  This  done,  they  returned  with  triumphal  songs 
to  Jerusalem.  This  great  event  was  recognised  even 
by  the  neighboring  nations  as  the  act  of  God ;  and  so 
strong  was  the  impression  which  it  made  upon  them, 
that  the  remainder  of  Jehoshaphat's  reign  was  passed 
in  quiet  (2  Chron.  xx).  B.C.  890.  His  death,  how- 
ever, took  place  not  very  long  after  this,  at  the  age  of 
sixty,  after  having  reigned  twenty-five  years,  B.C.  887. 
He  left  the  kingdom  in  a  prosperous  condition  to  his 
eldest  son  Jehoram,  whom  he  had  in  the  last  years  of 
his  life  associated  with  him  m  the  government.  See 
Jehoraji,  5. 

"Jehoshaphat,  who  sought  the  Lord  with  all  his 
heart,"  was  the  character  given  to  this  king  by  Jehu, 


when,  on  that  account,  he  gave  to  his  grandson  an  hon- 
orable grave  (2  Cliron.  xxii,  9).  This,  in  fact,  was  the 
sum  and  substance  of  his  character.  The  Hebrew  an- 
nals offer  the  example  of  no  king  who  more  carefully 
squared  all  his  conduct  by  tlie  principles  of  the  theoc- 
racy. He  kept  the  Lord  always  before  liis  eyes,  and 
was  in  all  things  obedient  to  his  will  when  made  known 
to  him  by  the  prophets.  Few  of  the  kings  of  Judah 
manifested  so  much  zeal  for  the  real  welfare  of  his  peo- 
ple, or  took  measures  so  judicious  to  promote  it.  His 
good  talents,  the  benevolence  of  his  disposition,  and  his 
generally  sound  jmlgment,  are  shown  not  only  in  the 
great  measures  of  domestic  policy  which  distinguished 
his  reign,  but  by  the  manner  in  which  they  were  exe- 
cuted. No  trace  can  be  found  in  him  of  that  pride 
which  dishonored  some  and  ruined  others  of  the  kings 
who  preceded  and  followed  him.  IMost  of  his  errors 
arose  from  that  dangerous  facilitj^  of  temper  which  some- 
times led  him  to  act  against  the  dictates  of  his  naturally 
sound  judgment,  or  prevented  that  judgment  from  being 
fairly  exercised.  The  kingdom  of  Judah  was  never 
liapi^ier  or  more  prosperous  than  under  his  reign ;  and 
this,  perhaps,  is  the  highest  praise  that  can  be  given  to 
any  king.  His  name  {^VmaatpuT,  "  Josaphat")  occurs  in 
the  list  of  our  Saviour's  ancestors  (Matt,  i,  8).— Kitto. 
See  Judah,  kingdom  of. 

6.  The  son  of  Nimshi,  and  father  of  king  Jehu  of  Is- 
rael (2  Kings  ix,  2,  14).     B.C.  ante  883. 

JEHOSHAPHAT,  VALLEY  OF  psrin:'  p?2?, 
Sept.  Koi\«c  'Imaa^i'iT,  Vidg.  Vallis  Jusaphut),  a  valley 
mentioned  in  Scripture  by  the  prophet  Joel  only,  as  the 
spot  in  which,  after  the  return  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem 
from  captivity,  Jehovah  would  gather  all  the  heathen 
(Joel  iii,  2  [iv,  2J),  and  would  there  sit  to  judge  them 
for  their  misdeeds  to  Israel  (Joel  iii,  12  [v,  4]).  The 
nations  referred  to  seem  to  be  those  who  specially  or.- 
pressed  Israel  and  aided  in  their  overthrow,  particu- 
larly the  Sidonians,  Tyrians,  and  Phoenicians  generally 
(ver.  4).  The  passage  is  one  of  great  boldness,  abound- 
ing in  the  verbal  turns  in  which  Hebrew  poetry  so  much 
delights ;  and,  in  particular,  there  is  a  play  between  the 
name  given  to  the  spot — Jehoshaphat,  i.e.  "Jehovah's 
judgment"  —  and  the  "judgment"  there  to  be  pro- 
nounced. The  Hebrew  prophets  often  refer  to  the  an- 
cient glories  of  their  nation  :  thus  Isaiah  speaks  of  the 
"day  of  Midian,"  and  of  the  triumphs  of  David  and  of 
Joshua  in  "jMount  Perazim"and  in  the  "valley  of  Gib- 
eon,"  and  in  like  manner  Joel,  in  announcing  the  ven- 
geance to  be  taken  on  the  strangers  who  were  annoying 
his  country  (iii,  14),  seems  to  have  glanced  back  to  that 
triumphant  day  when  king  Jehoshaphat — the  greatest 
king  the  nation  had  seen  since  Solomon,  and  the  great- 
est champion  of  Jehovah— led  out  his  people  to  a  valley 
in  the  wilderness  of  Tekoah,  and  was  there  blessed  with 
such  a  victory  over  the  hordes  of  his  enemies  as  was 
Avithout  a  parallel  in  the  national  records  (2  Chron.  xx : 
see  J.  E.  (ierhardt,  Di.oi^erf.  ?•.  d.  Citation  ins  Thai  Josa- 
phat [Bayreuth,  1775]).     See  Joeu 

But,  though  such  a  reference  to  Jehoshaphat  is  both 
natural  and  characteristic,  it  is  n^t  certain  that  it  is  in- 
tended. The  name  may  be  only  an  imaginary  one,  con- 
ferred on  a  spot  which  existed  nowhere  but  in  the  vis- 
ion of  the  projihet.  Such  was  the  view  of  some  of  the 
'  ancient  translators.  Thus  Theodotion  renders  it  yiopa 
Kpiffeojc,  and  so  the  Targum  of  Jonathan — "  the  plain  of 
the  division  of  judgment."  INIichaelis  {Biheljiir  Urif/e- 
lehrte,  Remarks  on  Joel)  takes  a  similar  view,  and  con- 
siders the  jiassage  to  be  a  jirediction  of  the  Maccabasan 
victories.  By  others,  however,  the  prophet  has  been 
supposed  to  have  had  the  end  of  the  world  in  view  (see 
Henderson,  Keil.  etc.,  ad  loc). 

The  name  "  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat"  (generally  simply 
el-J6s,  more  fully  wady  Jiisafat,  also  wady  Shnfat  or 
Faraun),  in  modern  times,  is  attached  to  the  deep  ra- 
vine which  separates  Jerusalem  from  the  Mount  of 
;  Olives,  through  which  at  one  time  the  Kedron  forced 
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its  stream.  At  what  period  the  name  was  first  applied 
to  \^\s  spot  is  not  known.  There  is  no  trace  of  it  in 
the  Bible  or  in  Josephus.  In  both  the  only  name  used 
for  this  gorge  is  Kiduon  (N.  T.  "  Cedron").  We  first 
encounter  its  new  title  in  the  middle  of  the  4th  century, 
in  the  0  no  mast  icon  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome  (s.  v.  Coelas), 
and  in  the  commentary  of  the  latter  father  on  Joel. 
Since  that  time  the  name  has_been  recognised  and 
adopted  by  travellers  of  all  ages" and  all  faiths.  It  is 
used  by  Christians— as  Arcidf,  iu  700  {Earli/  Trav.  p.  4) ; 
the  author  of  the  Citez  de  Jherusalem,  in  1187 ;  and 
Jlaundrell,  in  1697  {Early  Trav.  p.  469)— and  by  Jews, 
as  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  about  1170  (Asher  i,  71 ;  see  Re- 
land,  Pulcest.  p.  356).  By  the  Moslems  it  is  still  said  to 
be  called  by  the  traditional  name  (Seetzen,  ii,  23, 26), 
though  the  name  usually  given  to  the  valley  is  wady 
Sitti-Maryam.  Both  Moslems  and  Jews  believe  that 
the  last  judgment  is  to  take  place  there.  To  find  a 
grave  there  is  a  frequent  wish  of  the  latter  (Briggs, 
Heathen  and  Holy  Laiids,  p.  290),  and  the  former  show 
— as  they  have  shown  for  certainly  two  centuries — the 
place  on  which  Mohammed  is  to  be  seated  at  the  last 
judgment :  a  stone  jutting  out  from  the  east  wall  of  the 
Haram  area,  near  the  south  corner — one  of  the  pillars 
which  once  adorned  the  churches  of  Helena  or  Justin- 
ian, and  of  which  multitudes  are  now  imbedded  in  the 
rude  masonry  of  the  more  modern  walls  of  Jerusalem. 
This  pillar  is  said  to  be  called  et-Turik,  "  the  road"  (De 
Saulcy,  Voyage,  ii,  199).  From  it  will  spring  the  bridge 
of  As-Sirut,  the  crossing  of  which  is  to  test  the  true  be- 
lievers. Those  who  cannot  stand  the  test  will  drop  off 
into  the  abyss  of  Gehenna,  in  the  depths  of  the  valley 
(Ali  Bey,  p.  224,  5 ;  Mejr  ed-Din  in  Robinson's  Research. 
i,  269).  The  steep  sides  of  the  ravine,  wherever  a  level 
strip  affords  the  opportunity,  are  crowded — in  places  al- 
most paved — by  the  sepulchres  of  the  IMoslems,  or  the 
simpler  slabs  of  the  Jewish  tombs,  alike  awaiting  the 
assembly  of  the  last  judgment.  (For  a  fidl  description 
of  this  valley,  see  Robinson,  Bibl.  Researches,  i,  342, 355, 
396-402;  ii,  249.) 

So  narrow  and  precipitous  a  glen  is  quite  unsuited  to 
the  Biblical  event,  but  this  inconsistency  does  not  appear 
to  have  disturbed  those  who  framed  or  those  who  hold 
the  tradition.  It  is,  however,  implied  in  the  Heb.  terms 
employed  in  the  two  cases.  That  by  Joel  is  emek  {p'O"), 
a  Avord  applied  to  spacious  valley's  such  as  those  of  Es- 
draelon  or  Gibeon  (Stanley,  Syria  and  Palest.,  Appendix, 
§  1).  On  the  other  hand,  the  ravine  of  the  Kidron  is 
invariably  designated  by  ndchal  (StlD),  answering  to  the 
modern  Arabic  tuady.  There  is  no  instance  in  the  O.  T. 
of  these  two  terms  being  convertible,  and  this  fact  alone 
would  warrant  the  inference  that  the  tradition  of  the 
identity  of  the  emek  of  Jehoshaphat  and  the  nachal 
Kidron  did  not  arise  until  Hebrew  had  begun  to  become 
a  dead  language.  The  grounds-  on  which  it  did  arise 
were  jirobably  these : 

1.  The  frequent  mention  throughout  this  passage  of 
Joel  of  Mount  Zion,  Jerusalem,  and  the  Temple  (ii,  32; 
iii,  1,6, 16, 17, 18)  may  have  led  to  the  belief  that  the 
locality  of  the  great  judgment  would  be  in  the  immedi- 
ate neighborhood.  This  would  be  assisted  by  the  men- 
tion of  the  Mount  of  Olives  in  the  somewhat  similar 
passage  in  Zechariah  (xiv,  3, 4). 

2.  The  belief  that  Christ  would  reappear  in  judgment 
on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  i'rom  which  he  had  ascended. 
Tliis  was  at  one  time  a  received  article  of  Christian  be- 
lief, and  was  grounded  on  the  words  of  the  angels,  "  He 
shall  so  come  in  like  manner  as  ye  have  seen  him  go 
into  heaven"  (Adrichomius,  Theatr,  7'errm  Sanctce,  s.  v. 
Jerusalem,  §  192  ;  Corn,  a  Lapide  on  Acts  i).  Sir  John 
IMaundeville  gives  a  ilifferent  reason  for  the  same. 
"Very  near  this"— the  place  where  Christ  wept  over 
Jerusalem— "  is  the  stone  on  which  our  Lord  sat  when 
he  preached ;  and  on  tltat  same  stone  shall  he  sit  on  the 
day  of  doom,  right  as  he  said  himself."  Bernard  the 
Wise,  in  the  8th  century,  speaks  of  the  church  of  St. 


Leon,  in  the  valley,  "  where  our  Lord  will  come  to  judg- 
ment" {Early  Travels,  p.  28). 

3.  There  is  the  alternative  that  the  valley  of  Jehosh- 
aphat was  really  an  ancient  name  of  the  valley  of  the 
Kidron,  and  that,  from  the  name,  the  connection  with 
Joel's  prophecy  and  the  belief  in  its  being  the  scene  of 
Jehovah's  last  judgment  have  followed.  This  may  be 
so,  but  then  we  should  expect  to  find  some  trace  of  the 
existence  of  the  name  before  the  fourth  century  alter 
Christ.  It  was  certainly  used  as  a  burying-place  as 
early  as  the  reign  of  Josiali  (2  Kings  xxiii,  6),  but  no 
inference  can  fairly  be  drawn  from  tliis. 

But,  whatever  originated  the  tradition,  it  has  held  its 
ground  most  firmly,  as  is  evinced  by  several  local  circum- 
stances. («)  In  the  valley  itself,  one  of  the  four  remark- 
able monuments  which  exist  at  the  foot  of  Olivet  was 
at  a  very  early  date  connected  with  Jehoshaphat.  At 
Arculf's  visit  (about  700)  the  name  appears  to  liave 
been  borne  by  that  now  called  "  Absalom's  tomb,"  but 
then  the  "  tower  of  Jehoshaphat"  {Early  Travels,  p.  4). 
In  the  time  of  Slaundrell,  the  "  tomb  of  Jehoshaphat" 
was  what  it  still  is — an  excavation,  with  an  architectu- 
ral front,  in  the  face  of  the  rock  behind  "Absalom's 
tomb."  A  tolerable  view  of  this  is  given  in  plate  33  of 
INlunk's  Palestine ;  and  a  photograph  by  Salzmann,  with 
a  description,  in  the  Texte  (p.  31)  to  the  same.  The 
name  may,  as  already  observed,  really  point  to  Jehosha- 
phat himself,  though  not  to  his  tomb,  as  he  was  buried, 
like  the  other  kings,  in  the  city  of  David  (2  Chron.  xxi, 
1).  See  Absalom's  Tojib.  (b)  One  of  the  gates  ol'  the 
city  in  the  east  wall,  opening  on  the  valley,  bore  the 
same  name.  This  is  plain  from  the  Citez  de  Jherusakm, 
where  the  Porte  de  losafas  is  said  to  have  been  a  "  pos- 
tern" close  to  the  golden  gate-way  {Portez  Oiris),  and  to 
the  south  of  that  g^te  {jmrs  derers  midi,  §  4).  It  was, 
therefore,  at  or  near  the  small  walled-up  door-way,  to 
which  M.  de  Saulcy  has  restored  the  name  of  the  P6- 
terne  de  Josaphat,  and  which  is  but  a  few  feet  to  the 
south  of  the  golden  gate-way.  However  this  may  be, 
this  "  postern"  is  evidently  of  later  date  than  the  wall 
in  which  it  occurs,  as  some  of  the  enormous  stones  of 
the  wall  have  been  cut  through  to  admit  it,  and  in  so 
far,  therefore,  it  is  a  witness  to  the  date  of  the  tradition 
being  subsequent  to  the  time  of  Herod,  by  whom  this 
wall  was  built.  It  is  probably  the  "  little  gate  leading 
down  by  steps  to  the  valley"  of  which  Arculf  speaks. 
Benjamin  of  Tudela  (1163)  also  mentions  the  gate  of 
Jehoshaphat,  but  without  any  nearer  indication  of  its 
position  than  that  it  led  to  the  valley  and  the  monu- 
ments (Asher,  i,  71).  (e)  Lastly,  leading  to  this  gate 
was  a  street  called  the  street  of  Jehoshaphat  {Citez  de 
Jherusalem,  §  7). — Smith. 

If  the  "  king's  dale"  (or  valley  of  Shaveh)  of  Gen. 
xiv,  17,  and  of  2  Sam.  xviii,  18,  be  the  same,  and  if  the 
commonly  received  location  of  them  be  correct,  then  we 
have  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat  identified  with  that  of 
Melchizedek,  and  its  history  carries  us  back  to  Salem's 
earliest  daj-s.  But  at  what  time  it  became  a  cemetery 
we  are  not  informed.     See  Shaveh. 

Cyril,  in  the  4th  century,  mentions  it  in  a  way  which 
indicates  that  in  his  day  tradition  had  altered,  or  that 
the  valley  was  supposed  to  embrace  a  wider  sweep  of 
country  than  now,  for  he  speaks  of  it  as  some  furlongs 
east  of  Jerusalem — as  bare,  and  fitted  for  equestrian  ex- 
ercises (Reland,  Palrestina,  p.  355).  Some  old  travellers 
say  that  it  was  "three  miles  in  length,  reaching  from 
the  vale  of  Jehinnon  to  a  place  without  the  city  which 
they  call  the  sepulchres  of  the  kings"  {Travels  of  Two 
Englishmen  two  centuries  ago).  Some  of  the  old  trav- 
ellers— such  as  Felix  Fabri,  in  the  15th  century — call  it 
Cele,  from  the  Koilas  of  Eusebius  and  the  Coelas  of  Je- 
rome; and  they  call  that  part  of  the  Kidron  which  is 
connected  with  it  Crimirius  or  Krinarius — the  place  of 
judgment  {Evag.  i,  871).  We  may  add  that  these  old 
writers  extend  this  valley  considerably  upwards,  jilacing 
(Jethsemane  and  the  traditional  tomb  of  the  Virgin  in 
it.     They  seem  to  have  divided  the  Kidron  bed  into 
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two  parts :  the  lower,  called  the  valley  of  Siloam  or  Si- 
loe ;  the  upper,  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  from  which 
the  eastern  gate  of  the  city  in  early  times  was  called,  not, 
as  now,  St.  Stephen's,  but  "  the  gate  of  the  valley  of  Je- 
hoshaphat." 

The  present  valley  of  Jehoshaphat  occupies  the  Kid- 
ron  hollow  and  the  adjoining  acclivities  on  both  sides. 
Its  limits  have  not  been  detined,  but  it  is  supposed  to 
begin  a  little  above  the  fountain  of  the  Virgin  (Um  ed- 
Deraj),  and  to  extend  to  the  bend  of  the  Kidron,  under 
Scopus.  'J'he  acclivity  to  the  eastern  wall  of  Jerusalem 
is — at  least  towards  the  top — a  Turkish  burying-ground ; 
and  the  white  tombs,  with  the  Koran  (in  stone)  at  the 
one  end,  and  a  turban  at  the  other,  look  picturesque  as 
they  dot  for  several  hundred  yards  the  upper  part  of  the 
slnpp.  Thf  nth^r  accli^'ity,  ascending  the  steep  between 
Olntt  and  the  Blount  of  Corruption,  is  crowded  all  over 
with  Hat  Jewish  toinb'<,  each  with  the  Hebrew  inscrip- 
tion, and  speckled  here  and  there  with  bushy  olive- 
trees.  'I  hu-i  "Moslems  and  Jews  occupy  the  valley  of 
Jehoshaph  It   bttucm  them,  witli  their  dead  looking 


was  a  providential  circumstance — "for  she  was  the  sis- 
ter of  Aliaziah"  (2  Chron.  xxii,  11)— as  inducing  and 
jirobably  enabling  her  to  rescue  the  infant  Jehoash  from 
the  massacre  of  his  brothers.  By  her  he  and  his  nurse 
were  concealed  in  the  palace,  and  afterwards  in  the  Tem- 
ple (2  Kings  xi,  2, 3 ;  2  Chron.  xxii,  1 1),  where  he  was 
brought  up  probably  with  her  sons  (2'Chron.  xxiii,  11), 
who  assisted  at  his  coronation.  One  of  these  was  Zech- 
ariah,  who  succeeded  her  husband  in  his  office,  and 
was  afterwards  murdered  (2  Chron.  xxiv,  20). — Smith. 
Needless  doubt  has  been  thrown  upon  her  marriage 
with  Jehoiada  (Newman,  Ileh.  Afonarch.  p.  195),  which 
is  not  expressly  mentioned  in  Kings,  as  "a  fiction  of  the 
chronicler  to  glorify  his  greatness."  This,  however,  is 
certainly  assumed  in  2  Kings  xi,  3,  and  is  accepted  by 
Ewald  (Geschichte,  iii,  bib)  as  perfectly  authentic. — Kit- 
to.     See  Jehoiada. 

Jehosh'ua  (Numb,  xiii,  IG),  or  Jehosh'uah  (1 
Chron.  vii,  27).     See  Joshua. 

Jeho'vah  (i^in%  Yekovak',  Sept.  usually  o  Kvqioq, 
Auth.  Vers,  usually  "  the  Lord"),  the 
name  bj'  which  God  was  pleased  to 
make  himself  known,  under  the  cov- 
enant, to  the  ancient  Hebrews  (Exod. 
vi,  2,  3),  although  it  was  doubtless  in 
use  among  the  patriarchs,  as  it  oc- 
curs even  in  the  history  of  the  cre- 
It  ation  (Gen.  ii,  4).  The  theorj"^  of 
Sch^vind  {Semilische  Denkm.  1792), 
that  the  record  is  of  later  origin  than 
the  jNlosaic  age,  is  based  upon  the  false 
assumption  that  the  Hebrews  had 
previously  been  polytheistic.  See 
Genesis;  God. 

I.  Modern.  Pronunciation  of  the 
Name. — Although  ever  since  the  time 
of  Galatinus,  a  writer  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury {De  arcanis  catholicce  veritatis, 
lilj.  3)  —  not,  as  according  to  others, 
since  Kaymund  Martin   (see  Gusset. 

^i\  Lex.  p.  383)— it  has  been  the  almost 

'lu  \  ilk\  (if  JehoMnphit  fiom  tlK  s  W  ,  with  the  so-called  Tomb^  of  Ab- ""iversal  custom  to  pronounce  the 
«iil(iiii,  Jtlio-hiphat,  and  ZcLluui.ih,  the  Jewish  Burial-plot  iii  the  fore- name  HifT^  (in  those  copies  where  it 
ground,  and  the  Mt.  of  Olives  iu  the  background.  t     r   v  i^ 


across  the  Kidron  into  each  others'  faces,  and  laid  there 
in  the  common  belief  that  it  was  no  ordinary  privilege 
to  die  in  Jerusalem  and  be  buried  in  such  a  spot.  The 
valley  of  the  present  day  presents  nothing  remarkable. 
It  is  rough  to  the  feet  and  barren  to  the  eye.  It  is  still, 
moreover,  frequently  a  solitude,  with  nothing  to  break 
the  loneliness  but  perhaps  a  passing  shepherd  with  a 
few  sheep,  or  a  traveller  on  his  way  to  Anata,  or  some 
inhabitant  of  Silwiin  or  Bethany  going  into  the  city  l)y 
the  gate  of  St.  Stephen.  Tombs,  and  olives,  and  rough, 
verdureless  steeps  are  all  that  meet  the  eye  on  either 
side. — Fairbairn.     See  Jerusaleji. 

Jehosh'eba  (Heb.  Yehoshe'ba,  VydiTV^,  Jehovah- 
siL-earing;  Septuag. ' Ittxjajifi ,  Josephiis  'IwaafieSr]),  the 
daughter  of  Jehoram,  sister  of  Ahaziah,  and  aunt  of  Jo- 
ash,  kings  of  Judah.  The  last  of  these  owed  his  life  to 
her,  and  his  crown  to  her  husband,  the  high-priest  Je- 
hoiada (2  Kings  xi,  2).  In  the  parallel  passage  (2 
Chron.  xxii,  11)  the  name  is  written  Jehoshabeath 
(r::'Z':Jin'^,  Ye/wshabath' ;  Sept.  Tw<Ta/3fr).  B.C.  882. 
See  Jehoash,  1.  Her  name  thus  exactly  corresponds 
in  meaning  to  that  of  the  only  two  otiier  wives  of  Jew- 
ish priests  who  are  known  to  us,  viz.  Elisheba,  the  wife 


is  furnished  with  vowels),  Jehorah, 
yet,  at  the  present  day,  most  scholars  agree  that  this 
pointing  is  not  the  original  and  genuine  one,  but  that 
these  vowels  are  derived  from  those  of  "^inX,  Adonai. 
For  the  later  Hebrews,  even  before  the  time  of  the  Sept. 
version,  either  following  some  old  superstition  (compare 
Herod,  ii,  8G ;  Cicero,  De  nat.  dear,  iii,  56)  or  deceived  by 
a  false  interpretation  of  a  certain  Mosaic  precejit  (Lev. 
xxiv,  16),  have  always  regarded  this  name  as  too  sacred 
even  to  be  pronoimced  (I'hilo,  De  rit.  Mosis,  iii,  510,  529, 
ed.  Colon.;  Joseph.  Ant.  ii,  12,  4;  Talmud,  Sanhed.  ii,  90, 
a ;  ]\Iaimonides  in  Jad.  Chasaka,  xiv,  10  ;  also  in  More 
Nebochim,  i,  61 ;  Theodoret,  Qimsf.  13  in  Exod. ;  Euse- 
bius,  PrcF]}.  Evangel,  ii,  305).  Wherever,  therefore,  this 
ineffable  name  is  read  in  the  sacred  books,  they  pro- 
nounced "^S^X,  "Adonat/"  Lord,  in  its  stead ;  and  hence, 
when  the  Masoretic  text  came  to  be  supplied  with  the 
vowels,  the  four  letters  •l"rT'  were  jiointed  with  the 
vowels  of  this  word,  the  initial  "^  taking,  as  usual,  a  sim- 
ple instead  of  a  compound  Sheva.  This  derivation  of  the 
vowels  is  evident  from  the  peculiar  pointing  after  the 
prefixes,  and  from  the  use  of  the  Dagesh  after  it,  in  both 
which  particulars  it  exactly  imitates  the  peculiarities 


of  Aaron  (Exod.  vi,  23),  and  Elisabeth,  the  wife  of  '  of  "'JIX,  and  likewise  from  the  varied  pointing  when 
Zechariah  (Luke  i,  7).     As  she  is  called  (2  Kings  xi,  2)  i  following  "^inX,  in  which  case  it  is  written  nilT]  and 


'  the  daughter  of  Joram,  sister  of  Ahaziah,"  it  has  been 
conjectured  that  she  was  the  daughter,  not  of  Athaliah, 
but  of  Joram  bj'  another  wife  (comp.  Josephus,  Ani.  ix. 


pronounced  D"^n'5X, ''  Elohim,'"  God,  the  vowels  of  which 
it  then  borrows,  to  prevent  the  repetition  of  the  sound 


7,  1,  'OxoZia  o;uo7rn-ptoc  dCi\<pi,).  She  is  the  only !  -1^'««^-  '^^at  a  similar  law  or  notion  prevailed  even 
recorded  instance  of  the  marriage  of  a  princess  of  the  before  the  Christian  »ra  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact 
royal  house  with  a  high-priest.     On  this  occasion  it  |  that  the  Septuag.  renders  ri*n|' by  o  Ki'^piog,  like  ■^:~X; 
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nncl  even  the  Samaritans  observed  the  same  custom,  for 
they  iLsed  to  pronounce  !TliT'  by  the  word  H^''V,Shima, 
i.  e.  THE  NAAIE  (Rclaud,  Be  Samaritanis,  p.  12 ;  Hunt- 
ington, Letters,  p.  33).  (See,  on  this  subject  generaUy, 
Hacb.  Keland,  Vecas  exercitationum  philol.  de  verapron. 
nominis  Jehova  [Traj.ad  Khen.  1707]). 

11.  True  Pointing  of  the  (Fo?t7.— ISIaimonides  {More 
NebocUm,  i,  G2)  gives  an  obscure  account  of  the  tradi- 
tional and  secret  method  of  teaching  its  true  pronuncia- 
tion to  the  priests,  but  avers  that  it  was  unknown  from 
its  form.  Many  adduce  the  statements  of  Greek  writ- 
ers, as  well  profane  as  Church  fathers,  that  tlie  deity  of 
the  Hebrews  was  called  Jao,  lAQ  (a  few  Itvto,  laov), 
Theodoret  alone  adding  that  the  Samaritan  pronuncia- 
tion was  I  ABE  (Diod.  Sic.  i,  94;  Porphyry  in  Eusebius, 
Prap.  Ev.  X,  U;  Tzetzes,  Chiliad,  vii,  126;  Hesychius 
often ;  Clemens  Alex.  Strom,  v,  p.  6G6,  Oxon. ;  Origen, 
in  Dan.  vol.  ii,  p.  45 ;  Irenajus,  Ilceres.  ii,  G6 ;  Jerome,  in 
Psa.viii;  Theodoret,  Qiuest.  15  in  Exod.;  Epiphanius, 
Jlcer.  xx).  The  Gnostics  classed  law,  as  the  Hebrew 
divinity,  among  their  sacred  emanations  (Irena3us,  i,  34; 
Epiph.  liar.  2G),  along  with  several  of  his  appellations 
(see  JIather,  Uistoire  da  Gnosticisme,  tab.  8-10 ;  Beller- 
mann,  Ueher  die  Gemmen  der  Allen  mil  dem  Abrax- 
asbilde,  fasc.  i,  ii,  Berlin,  1817,  1818) ;  and  that  famous 
oracle  of  Apollo,  quoted  by  ]\Iacrobius  {Sat.  i,  18),  as- 
cribing this  name  ('law)  to  the  sun,  appears  to  have 
been  of  Gnostic  origin  (.Jablonski,  Panth.  ^Ef/ijpt.  i,  250 
sq.). 

Hence  many  recent  writers  have  followed  the  opinion 
of  those  who  think  that  the  word  in  question  was  orig- 
inally pronounced  iTlf^l!',  Yahcoh',  corresponding  to  the 
Greek  'law.  But  this  view,  as  well  as  that  which 
maintains  the  correctness  of  the  common  pointing  ni<Tp 
(Michaelis,  Supplem.  p.  524;  Meyer,  Blatter  far  hohere 
Wahrheit,  xi,  p.  306),  is  opposed  to  the  fact  that  verbs 
of  the  class  (n  b)  from  which  this  word  appears  to  be 
derived  do  not  ad:.iit  such  a  pointing  (Cliolem)  with 
their  second  radical.  Moreover,  the  simple  letters  nifT^ 
would  naturally  be  pronounced  Jao  by  a  Greek  without 
any  special  pointing.  Those,  therefore,  appear  to  have 
the  best  reason  who  prefer  the  pointing  Min^,  Yahveh' 
(not  iTirt^,  Yuhaveh',  for  the  first  fi  being  a  maj^j^ik-he 
[as  seen  in  the  form  il'^,  kindred  sum,  esse'\  does  not 
take  tlic  compound  Sheva),  as  being  at  once  agreeable 
to  tlie  laws  of  Hebrew  vocalization,  and  a  form  from 
whicli  all  the  Greek  modes  of  writing  (including  the 
Samai-itan,  as  cited  Ijy  Theodoret)  may  naturally  have 
sprung  (1=  J,  1  =  0  as  a  "mater  lectionis,"  and  Ti  being 
silent ;  thus  leaving  a  as  the  representative  of  the  first 
vowel).  From  this,  too,  the  apocapated  forms  W  and 
rl^  may  most  readily  be  derived ;  and  it  is  further  cor- 
roborated by  the  etymology.  Ewald  was  the  first  who 
used  in  all  his  writings,  especially  in  his  translations 
from  the  O.-T.  Scriptures,  the  form  Jahve,  although  in 
his  youth  he  had  taken  ground  in  favor  of  Jehovah 
(comp.  his  Ueber  <l.  ('<iiiijiiislllnii  der  Genesis,  Brunswick, 
1823).  Another  dt  fiiidcr  of  Jahi-eh  was  Hengstenberg 
{lieitrdf/e  zur  Eiiikit.  ins  A.  T.  Berlin,  1831-39,  vol.  ii). 
Strongest  in  defence  of  Jehovah  is,  among  prominent 
German  theologians,  Holemann,  Bibelstudien  (Leipzig, 
1859-60),  vol.  i. 

HI.  Proper  Sif/nification  of  the  Term.— A  clew  to  the 
real  import  of  this  name  appears  to  be  designedly  fur- 
nished in  the  passage  where  it  is  most  distinctively  as- 
cribed to  the  (iod  of  the  Hebrews,  Exod.  iii,  14 :  "And 
God  said  to  Moses,  /  shall  be  what  I  shall  be  (Jn^nx 
'^')^^:  "''"^^3 ;  a'"l  he  said.  Thus  shalt  thou  say  to  the 
children  of  Israel,  The  I  shall  be  has  sent  me  to  you" 
(where  the  Sept.  and  later  versions  attempt  to  render 
the  spirit  of  the  Hebrew  tV^f}i<  by  o  lov,  the  Venetian 
Greek  barbarously  7;  ('irr(ur;/c,  Vulg.  qui  smn,  A.  Vers. 
"I  am").     Here  the  Almightv  makes  known  his  un- 


changeable character,  implied  in  his  eternal  self-exist- 
ence, as  the  ground  of  confidence  for  the  oppressed  Isra- 
elites to  trust  in  his  promises  of  deliverance  and  care 
respecting  them.  The  same  idea  is  elsewhere  alluded 
to  in  the  Old  Test.,  e.  g.  IVIal.  iii,  6,  "  I  am  Jehovah ;  I 
change  not;"  Hos.  xii,  6,  "Jehovah  is  his  memento." 
The  same  attribute  is  referred  to  in  the  description  of 
the  divine  Redeemer  in  the  Apocalypse  (Rev.  i,  4,  8, 
o  wi>  Kai  6  ijv  Kal  6  epxo^evog,  a  phrase  used  indecli- 
nably,  with  designed  identification  with  .Jehovah,  see 
Stuart,  Commentary,  adloc),  with  which  has  been  aptly 
compared  the  famous  inscription  on  the  Saitic  temple 
of  Isis  ('Eyw  ci'jui  to  yiyovog  Kai  6v  Kai  iaofiivov,  Plu- 
tarch, be  Jsid.  et  Osir.  9),  and  various  parallel  titles  of 
heathen  mythology,  especially  among  Eastern  nations. 
Those,  however,  who  compare  the  Greek  and  Roman  de- 
ities, ywpiter,  Jove,  Awt;,  etc.,  or  who  seek  an  Egyptian 
origin  for  the  name,  are  entirely  in  error  (see  Tholuck's 
treatise  transl.  in  the  Bib.  Repos.  1834,  p.  89  sq.;  Heng- 
stenberg, Genuineness  of  the  Pentateuch,  i,  213 ;  for  other 
Shemitic  etymologies,  see  Fiirst,  s.  v.).  Nor  are  those 
(as  A.  M'Whorter,  in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  Jan.  1857, 
who  appears  to  have  borrowed  his  idea  from  the  Joui-n. 
of  Sac.  Lit.  Jan.  1854,  p.  393  sq. ;  see  Tyler,  Jehovah  the 
Redeemer,  Lond.  1861)  entirely  correct  (see  Furst's  Ileb. 
Wu7-te}-b.  s.  V.)  who  regard  iHiri^  as  =  tT1il^,  and  this  as 
the  actual  fut.  Kal  of  the  verb  "^^'^^'^l^f^,  and  so  ren- 
der it  directly  he  shall  be,  i.  e.  Jle  that  shall  be ;  since 
this  form,  if  a  verb  at  all,  would  be  in  the  Hiphil  (see 
Koppe  ad  Exod.  loc,  in  Pottii  Syll.  iv,  p.  59 ;  Bohlen, 
ad  Gen.  p.  103 ;  Vatke,  Theolog.  Bibl.  p.  671)  and  would 
signify  he  that  shall  cause  to  be,  i.  e.  the  Creator ;  for  the 
real  fut.  Kal  is  n'^ril',  Yihyeh',  as  frequently  occurs. 
It  is  rather  a  denominative,  i.  e.  noun  or  adj.,  formed  by 
the  prepositive  "^  prefixed  to  the  verb-root,  and  pointed 
like  M3S^  and  other  nouns  of  similar  formation  (Nord- 
heimer's  Jlebr.  Gram.  §  512;  Lee's  Ilebr.  Gram.  §  159). 
The  word  will  thus  signifj'  the  Existent,  and  designate 
one  of  the  most  important  attributes  of  Deity,  one  that 
appears  to  include  all  other  essential  ideas. — Gcsenius. 

IV.  Application  of  the  Title.  —  The  supreme  Deity 
and  national  God  of  the  Hebrews  is  called  in  the  O.  T. 
by  his  own  name  Jehovah,  and  by  the  appellative  Elo- 
HiM,  i.  e.  God,  either  promiscuously,  or  so  that  one  or 
the  other  predominates  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
context  or  the  custom  of  the  writer.  Jehovah  Elohim, 
commonly  rendered  the  "  Lord  God,"  is  used  by  apposi- 
tion, and  not,  as  some  would  have  it,  Jehovah  of  gods, 
1.  e.  chief  or  prince  of  gods.  This  is  the  customary  ap- 
pellation of  Jehovah  in  Gen.  ii  and  iii ;  Exod.  ix,  30, 
etc.  Far  more  frequent  is  the  compounded  form  when 
followed  by  a  genitive,  as  "Jehovah  God  of  Israel" 
(Josh,  vii,  13;  viii,  30);  "Jehovah  God  of  thy  fathers" 
(Deut.  i,  21 ;  vi,  3);  "Jehovah  God,  thy  God"  (Deut.  i, 
31;  ii,  7);  "Jehovah  of  hosts,"  i.  e.  of  the  celestial  ar- 
mies.    See  Host. 

It  will  be  evident  to  the  attentive  reader  that  the 
term  Lord,  so  frequently  applied  to  Christ  in  the  N.  T., 
is  generally  sj'nonymous  with  Jehovah  in  the  Old  Test. 
As  Christ  is  called  "  The  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  be- 
ginning and  the  ending,  which  is,  and  which  was,  and 
which  is  to  come,  the  Almighty ;"  and  also,  "  of  him  it 
is  said,  Jesus  Christ,  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and 
forever;"  he  must  be  Jehovah,  the  eternally  existing 
and  supreme  God  (Psa.  cii,  25-27;  Heb.  i,  10-12;  xiii, 
8 ;  Rev.  i,  4,  8).  See  Logos.  Jah  {1^'^,  Yah,  Sept.  K  !- 
QioQ,  Auth.Vers.  "Lord,"  except  in  Psa.  Ixviii,  4)  is  a 
poetic  form  abbreviated  from  Jehovah,  or  perhaps  from 
the  more  ancient  pronunciation  Jahveh.  It  is  chitfiy 
employed  in  certain  customary  formulas  or  refrains  (as 
a  proper  title  in  Psa.lxxxix,  9;  xciv,  7, 12;  Isa.  xxxviii, 
11;  Exod.  XV,  2;  Psa.  cxviii,  4 ;  Isa.  xii,  2;  Psa.  Ixviii, 
5;  Isa.  xxvi,  4).  This,  as  well  as  a  modification  of  Je- 
hovah, frequently  occurs  in  proper  names.  See  Hal- 
lelujah. 
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It  should  be  remembered  that  the  Hebrew  name  Je- 
hovah is  generally  rendered,  in  the  English  version,  by 
the  word  Lord  (sometimes  God),  and  printed  in  small 
capitals,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  rendering  of  ■'^^!S> 
and  K.v(>ioQ  by  the  same  word;  it  is  rendered  "Jeho- 
vah" oiily  in  Exod.  vi,  3;  Psa.  Ixxxiii,  18;  Isa.  xii,  2; 
xxvi,  4,  and  in  the  compound  proper  names  following. 

VI.  Literature. — For  a  full  discussion  of  the  questions 
connected  with  this  sacred  name,  see,  in  addition  to  the 
above-cited  works,  Gataker,  De  nom.  Dei  tetragram.,  in 
his  0pp.  Crit.  (Traj.  ad  Khen.  1698) ;  Meier,  Lectio  nam. 
tetragram.  exam.  (Viterbo,  1725) ;  Capellus,  Or.  de  nom. 
Jehova,  in  his  Criticn  Sac.  p.  GOO  ;  Crusius,  Comment,  de 
nominis  tetrar/ram.  signif.  (Lips.  1758) ;  Malani,  De  Dei 
nom.juxta  Heb.  comment,  crit.  (Lucca;,  17G7) ;  Koppo,  In- 
ierpretat.formulce,  etc.  ((Jottingen,  1783),  and  in  Pott's 
Sylloge,  iv,  50-66 ;  Eichhorn,  Biblioth.  v,  556-560;  Wahl, 
D.Xumen  Gottes  Jehova,  excurs.  i  to  his  Ilahbalcuk;  J.  D. 
]\Iichaelis,  De  Jehova  ah  yEgi/ptiis  culto,  etc.,  in  his  Zerst. 
kl.  Schrift.  (Jena,  1795) ;  Brendel,  War  Jehova  bei  den 
Heb.  Moss  ein  Nationalgott?  (Landsb.  1821)  [see  Theol. 
Armal.  for  1822,  p.  384]  ;  R.  Abr.  ben-Ezra,  Sepher  Ilas- 
shem,  mit  Comm.  by  Lippmann  (Fidda,  1834) ;  Landauer, 
Jehova  n.  Elohim  "(Stuttg.  1836) ;  Gambler,  Titles  of  Je- 
hovah (London,  1853) ;  De  Burgos,  De  nomine  tetragram- 
mato  (Frankf.  1604 ;  Amsterd.  1634)  ;  Fischer,  id.  (Tlib. 
1717);  Jahn,  De  nini  (Wittenb.  1755);  Rafael  ben- 
David,  m'^^lbyn  (Venice,  1662) ;  Reineccius,  De  mni 
(Leipz.  1695-6)';  Snoilshik,  id.  (Wittenb.  1621) ;  Ste- 
phani,  id.  (Leips.  1677) ;  Sylburg,  De  Jehova  (Strasburg, 
1643)  ;  Volkmar,  De  nominibus  divinis  (Wittenb.  1679) ; 
Kbchler,  De pronunciatione  et  vi  mrr^  (Erlangen,  1867) ; 
Kurtz,  Hist,  of  the  Old  Covenant,  i,  18  sq. ;  ii,  98,  215. 
See  Elohim. 

Jeho'vah-ji'reh  (Hebrew  Y'ehovah'  Yireh',  tiling 
nX"i^,  Jehovah  will  see,  i.  e.  provide ;  Sept.  Kvpiog  tlciv, 
Vulg.  Dominus  videt),  the  symbolical  epithet  given  by 
Abraham  to  the  scene  of  his  offering  of  the  ram  provi- 
dentially supplied  in  place  of  his  son  (Gen.  xxii,  14), 
evidently  with  allusion  to  his  own  reply  to  Isaac's  in- 
quiry (verse  8).     See  MouizVii. 

Jeho'vah-nis'si  (Hebrew  Yehovah'  Nissi',  ilitl^ 
•iSS,  Jehovah  is  mg  banner;  Septuag.  Kuqioq  KaTa<pvyi] 
[xov,  Vulg.  Dominus  exaltatio  mea'),  the  symbolical  title 
bestowed  by  Moses  upon  the  altar  which  he  erected  on 
the  hill  where  his  uplifted  hands  in  prayer  had  caused 
Israel  to  prevail,  stated  in  the  text  to  have  been  intend- 
ed as  a  memento  of  God's  purpose  to  exterminate  the 
Amalekites  (Exod.  xvii,  15).  See  Rephidim.  The 
phraseology  in  the  original  is  peculiar :  "  For  [the  J  hand 
[is]  on  [the]  throne  (03,?  read  D3,  banner)  of  Jah," 
which  the  A.  V.  glosses,  "  Because  the  Lord  hath  sworn," 
q.  d.  lifted  up  his  hand.  See  Oath  ;  Hand.  "  The 
signilicance  of  the  name  is  probably  contained  in  the 
allusion  to  the  staff  which  Moses  held  in  his  hand  as  a 
banner  during  the  engagement,  and  the  raising  or  low- 
ering of  which  turned  the  fortune  of  battle  in  favor  of 
the  Israelites  or  their  enemies.  God  is  thus  recognised 
in  the  memorial-altar  as  the  deliverer  of  his  people,  who 
leads  them  to  victory,  and  is  their  rallying-point  in  time 
of  peril.  On  the  figurative  use  of '  banner,'  see  Psa.  Ix, 
4;  Isa.  xi,  10"  (Smith).     See  Baxxer. 

Jeho'vah-sha'lom  (Hebrew  Yehovah'  Shalom', 
Bibd  mn^,Je/(o;-«/«  gives />e«C¥,  i.e.  prosperity;  Sept. 
ElpijV)]  Kvpiov,  Vulgate  Domini  pax),  the  appellation 
given  by  Gideon  to  an  altar  erected  by  him  on  the  spot 
where  the  divine  angel  appeared  to  him  and  wrought 
the  miracles  which  contirmed  his  mission ;  in  commem- 
oration of  the  success  thus  betokened  to  him  ("  Peace 
be  mito  thee") ;  stated  to  have  been  extant  at  a  late  day 
in  Ophrah  (Judg.  vi,  24).  (See  Crifici  Saa-i,  ii,  949; 
Balthasar,  De  Altari  Gideonis,  Gryph.  1746.)  See  Gid- 
eon. 

Jeho'vah-sham'mah  (Heb.  Yehovah'  Sham'mah, 


n^'j  nitT^,  Jehovah  is  there;  Sept.  Ki/piog  t/cjt,ViUg. 
Dominus  ibidem,  Auth.Vers.  "The  Lord  is  there"),  the 
symbolical  title  conferred  by  Ezekiel  upon  the  spiritual 
representation  of  Jerusalam  seen  by  him  in  his  vision 
(Ezek.  xlviii,  35) ;  under  a  figure  evidently  of  like  im- 
port with  the  description  of  the  new  Jerusalem  in  the 
Apocalypse  (Rev.  xxi,  3;  xxii,  3).  In  the  Old-Test, 
prophecy  it  appears  to  have  been  a  type  of  the  Gospel 
Church  (comp.  Ijimanukl),  probably  through  a  prima- 
ry reference  to  the  restoration  of  the  Jewish  metropolis 
after  the  Exile,  and  perhaps  of  the  recovery  of  the  Jews 
to  Christianity,  whereas  the  N.-T.  seer  carries  forward 
the  symbol  to  the  heavenly  abode  of  the  saints  (comp, 
Jer.  xxxiii,  16). 

Jeho'vah-tsid'kenu  (Heb.  Yehovah'  Tsidke'nu, 
IJl?"!^  'Tl'TI',  Jehovah  is  our  righteousness,  i.  e.  deliver- 
er, see  Gesenius,  Thes.  Heb.  p.  1151,  b;  Sept.  KvpioQ  <?(- 
Kawauvr)  r'niiLv,  but  Kvpiog'  'laiiriSiK  in  Jer.  xxiii,  6; 
Vulg.  Dominus  Justus  noster ;  Auth.Vers. "  The  Lord  our 
righteousness"),  an  epithet  applied  by  the  prophet  to 
the  Messiah  (Jer.  xxiii,  6),  and  likewise  to  Jerusalem 
(Jer.  xxiii,  16),  as  symbolical  of  the  spiritual  prosperity 
of  God's  people  in  the  Christian  dispensation.  (See 
Clarke's  Comment,  on  the  passages.)  By  some,  the  epi- 
thet in  the  former  passage,  at  least,  is  regarded  as  as- 
cribing to  the  JVIessiah  the  name  Jehovah,  and  assert- 
ing that  he  is  or  brings  righteousness  to  man  (Smith's 
Scriptui'e  Testimony  to  the  Messiah,  i,  271, 4th  ed. ;  Hen- 
derson's note  on  the  passage;  Alexander's  Connection 
and  Harmony  of  the  O.aml  N.  T.  p.  287,  2d  ed.) ;  while 
others  think  that  the  appellation  here  given  to  the  Mes- 
siah is,  like  that  given  by  jMoses  to  the  altar  he  erected, 
and  which  he  called  Jehovah  -  nissi,  simply  a  concise 
utterance  of  the  faith  of  Israel,  that  by  means  of  the 
jNIessiah  God  will  cause  righteousness  to  flourish  (Heng- 
stenberg's  Christ ology,  ii,  417).  The  strongest  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  the  latter  is  derived  from  Jer.  xxxiii, 
16,  where  the  same  name  is  given  to  the  city  of  Jerusa- 
lem, and  where  it  can  only  receive  such  an  explanation. 

Jehoz'abad  (Heb.  Yehozabad',  "isrin^  Jehovah- 
given;  Sept.  'I(t)sa/3a^,  but  'iwt^nfiiS  in  2  Chron.  xxiv, 
26),  the  name  of  three  men.     See  also  Jozabad, 

1.  The  second  son  of  Obed-edom  (q.  v.),  the  Levitical 
gate-keeper  of  the  Temple  (1  Chron.  xx\i,  4).  B.C. 
1014. 

2.  The  last-named  of  Jehoshaphat's  generals  (.Jose- 
phus  '0;^(')/3«70c,  Ant,  viii,  15,  2)  in  command  of  (?) 
180,000  troops  (2  Chron.  xvii,  18).     B.C.  cir.  910. 

3.  Son  of  Shomer  (or  Shimrith,  a  IMoabitess),  one  of 
the  two  servants  who  assassinated  king  Jehoash  of  Ju- 
dah  in  tliat  ]iart  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem  called  Jlillo  (2 
Kings  xii,  21  ;  2  Chron.  xxiv,  26).     B.C.  837. 

Jehoz'adak  (Ileb.  Yehotsadak',  p'lS'in^,  .Teho- 
vah-justijied ;  Sept.  'Iwatc'iK;  Auth.  Vers.  "Josedech" 
in  Hag.  and  Zech.),  also  in  the  contracted  form  Joza- 
DAK  (p"i;ST^,  Yotsadak',  in  Ezra  and  Neh. ;  Sept.  'Iw- 
mceK),  the  son  of  the  high-priest  Seraiah  at  the  time 
of  the  Babylonian  captivity  (1  Chron.  vi,  14,  15).  Al- 
though he  succeeded  to  the  high-priesthood  after  the 
slaughter  of  his  father  at  Riblah  (2  Kings  xxv,  18-21), 
he  had  no  opportunity  of  performing  the  functions  of 
his  office  (Selden,  De  success,  in  Pont,  in  Opp.  ii,  104). 
He  was  carried  into  captivity  by  Neduchadnczzar  (1 
Chron.  vi,  15),  and  evidently  died  in  exile,  as.  on  the 
return  from  the  captivity,  his  son  Joshua  was  the  first 
high-priest  who  othciated  (Hag.  i,  1,  12,  14;  ii,  2,  4; 
Zech.  vi,  11;  Ezra  iii,  2,  8;  v,  2;  x,  18;  Neh.  xii,  26). 
B.C.  588.     See  High-priest. 

Je'hu  (Heb.  Yehu',  X'i^.1',  according  to  Gesenius  for 
X'ln^n^  i.  q.  NWin^.  Jehovah  is  He;  but  according 
to  Flirst  from  X^tl^nin.  to  live,  q.  d.  the  living;  Sept. 
'lov,  'li]ov,  but  'lovca  in  Hos.  i,  4),  the  name  of  five 
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1.  Son  of  Obed  and  father  of  Azariali,  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah  (1  Chroii.  ii,  38).     B.C.  post.  1612. 

2.  An  Antothite,  one  of  the  Benjamite  slingers  that 
joined  David's  band  at  Ziklag  (1  Chron.  xii,  3).  B.C. 
1055. 

3.  The  son  of  Hanani,  a  prophet  (Josephus  I?;ot'e, 
Ant.  viii,  12,  3)  of  Judah,  but  whose  ministrations  were 
chiefly  tlirected  to  Israel.  His  father  was  probably  the 
seer  who  suifered  for  having  rebuked  Asa  (2  Chron. 
xvi,  7).  He  must  have  begun  his  career  as  a  prophet 
when  very  young.  He  first  denounced  upon  Baasha, 
king  of  Israel,  and  his  house  the  same  awful  doom  which 
haii  been  akeady  executed  upon  the  house  of  Jeroboam 
(1  Ivings  xvi,  1,7);  a  sentence  which  was  literally  ful- 
filled (ver.  12).  The  same  prophet  was,  many  years 
after,  commissioned  to  reprove  Jehoshaphat  for  his  dan- 
gerous connection  with  the  house  of  Ahab  (2  Chron. 
xix,  2).  He  appears  to  have  been  the  public  chronicler 
during  the  entire  reign  of  Jehoshaphat,  and  a  volume 
of  his  records  is  expressly  referred  to  (2  Chron.  xx,  84). 
B.C.  928-886. 

4.  The  eleventh  king  of  the  separate  throne  of  Israel 
(Josephus  'hjoitc,  Ant.  viii,  13,  7),  and  founder  of  its 
fourtli  dynasty;  he  reigned  twenty-eight  years,  B.C. 
883-855  "(2  Kings  ix,  x;  2  Chron.  xxii,  7-9).  His  his- 
tory was  told  in  the  lost  "  Chronicles  of  the  Kings  of 
Israel"  (2  Kings  x,  84).  His  father's  name  was  Jehosh- 
aphat (2  Kings  ix,  2) ;  his  grandfather's  (which,  as  be- 
ing better  known,  was  sometimes  affixed  to  his  own— 2 
Kings  ix)  was  Nimshi.  In  his  youth  he  had  been  one 
of  the  guards  of  Ahab.  His  first  appearance  in  history 
is  when,  with  a  comrade  in  arms,  Bidkar,  or  Bar-Dakar 
(Ephraem  Syrus,  Opj^  iv,  540),  he  rode  (either  in  a  sep- 
arate chariot,  Sept.,  or  on  the  same  seat,  Josephus)  be- 
hind Ahab  on  the  fatal  journey  from  Samaria  to  Jez- 
reel,  and  heard,  and  laid  up  in  his  heart,  the  warning 
of  Elijah  against  the  murderer  of  Naboth  (2  Kings  ix, 
25).  But  he  had  already,  as  it  would  seem,  been  known 
to  Elijah  as  a  youth  of  promise,  and,  accordingly,  in  the 
vision  at  Horeb  he  is  mentioned  as  the  future  king  of 
Israel,  whom  Elijah  is  to  anoint  as  the  minister  of  ven- 
geance on  Israel  (1  Kings  xix,  16, 17).  This  injunction, 
for  reasons  unknown  to  us,  Elijah  never  fulfilled.  It 
was  reserved  long  afterwards  for  his  successor  Elisha. 
See  AnAa 

Jehu  meantime,  in  the  reigns  of  Ahaziah  and  Jeho- 
ram,  had  risen  to  importance.  The  same  activity  and 
vehemence  which  had  fitted  him  for  his  earlier  distinc- 
tions still  continued,  and  he  was  known  far  and  wide  as 
a  charioteer  whose  rajiid  driving,  as  if  of  a  madman  (2 
Kings  ix,  21),  could  be  distinguished  even  from  a  dis- 
tance. Accordingly,  in  the  reign  of  Jehoram,  Jehu 
held  a  command  in  the  Israelitish  army  posted  at  Ka- 
moth-gilcad  to  hold  in  check  the  Syrians,  who  of  late 
years  had  made  strenuous  efforts  to  extend  their  fron- 
tier to  the  Jordan,  and  had  possessed  themselves  of 
much  of  the  territory  of  the  Israelites  east  of  that  river. 
The  contest  was,  in  fact,  still  carried  on  which  had  begun 
many  j-ears  before  in  the  reign  of  Ahab,  Jehoram's  fa- 
ther, who  had  lost  his  life  in  battle  before  this  very  Ra- 
motli-gilead.  Ahaziah,  king  of  Judah,  had  taken  part 
with  Jehoram,  king  of  Israel,  in  this  war;  and  as  the 
latter  liad  been  severely  wounded  in  a  recent  action, 
and  had  gone  to  Jezreel  to  be  healed  of  his  wounds, 
Ahaziah  had  also  gone  thither  on  a  visit  of  sympathy  to 
him  (2  Kings  viii,  28,  29).  B.C.  883.  According  to 
Ephraem  Syrus  (who  omits  the  words  "saith  the  Lord" 
in  2  Kings  ix,  26,  and  makes  "  I"  refer  to  Jehu),  he  had, 
in  a  dream  the  night  before,  seen  the  blood  of  Naboth 
and  his  sons  (Ephr.  Syr.  0pp.  iv,  540).  In  this  state  of 
affairs,  a  council  of  war  was  held  among  the  military 
commanders  in  camp,  when,  very  unexpectedly,  a  youth 
of  wild  appearance  (2  Kings  ix,  11),  known  by  his  garb 
to  be  one  of  the  disciples  of  the  proplicts.  appcaretl  at 
the  door  of  the  tent,  and  called  forth  J<  lin.  dcdaring 
that  he  had  a  message  to  deliver  to  him  (2  Kings  ix,  1- 
5).     They  retired  into  a  secret  chamber.     Tlie  youth 


uncovered  a  vial  of  the  sacred  oil  (Josephus,  A  nt.  ix,  6, 
1)  which  he  had  brought  with  him,  poured  it  over 
Jehu's  head,  and  after  announcing  to  him  the  message 
from  Elisha,  that  he  was  appointed  to  be  king  of  Israel 
and  destroyer  of  the  house  of  Ahab,  rushed  out  of  the 
house  and  disappeared  (2  Kings  ix,  7,  8).  Surprising 
as  this  message  must  have  been,  and  awful  the  duty 
which  it  imposed,  Jehu  was  fully  equal  to  the  task  and 
the  occasion.  He  returned  to  the  council,  probably  with 
an  altered  air,  for  he  was  asked  what  had  been  the  com- 
munication of  the  young  prophet  to  him.  He  tried  at 
first  to  evade  their  questions,  but  then  revealed  the  sit- 
uation in  which  he  had  found  himself  placed  by  the 
prophetic  call.  In  a  moment  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
army  took  fire.  They  threw  their  garments — the  large 
square  beged,  similar  to  a  wrapper  or  plaid — under  his 
feet,  so  as  to  form  a  rough  carpet  of  state,  placed  him 
on  the  top  of  the  stairs  (q.  v.),  as  on  an  extempore 
throne,  blew  the  royal  salute  on  their  trumpets,  and 
thus  ordained  him  king  (2  Kings  ix,  11-14).  Jehu  was 
not  a  man  to  lose  any  advantage  through  remissness. 
He  immediately  cut  off  all  communication  between  Ea- 
moth-gilead  and  Jezreel,  and  then  set  off  at  full  speed 
with  his  ancient  comrade  Bidkar,  whom  he  made  captain 
of  the  host  in  his  place,  and  a  Ijand  of  horsemen.  From 
the  tower  of  Jezreel  a  watchman  saw  the  cloud  of  dust 
raised  by  the  advancing  party,  and  announced  his  com- 
ing (2  Kings  ix,  17).  The  messengers  that  were  sent 
out  to  him  he  detained,  on  the  same  principle  of  secrecy 
which  had  guided  all  his  movements.  It  was  not  till 
he  had  almost  reached  the  city,  and  was  identified  by 
the  watchman,  that  apprehension  was  felt.  But  even 
then  it  seems  as  if  the  two  kings  in  Jezreel  anticipated 
news  from  the  Syrian  war  rather  than  a  rev^ohition  at 
home.  Jehoram  went  forth  himself  to  meet  him,  and 
was  accompanied  by  the  king  of  Judah.  They  met  in 
the  field  of  Naboth,  so  fatal  to  the  house  of  Ahab.  The 
king  saluted  him  with  the  question,  "Is  it  peace,  Jehu?" 
and  received  the  answer,  "  What  peace,  so  long  as  the 
whoredoms  (idolatries)  of  thy  mother  Jezebel  and  her 
witchcrafts  are  so  many?"  This  completely  opened  the 
eyes  of  Jehoram,  who  exclaimed  to  the  king  of  Judah, 
"  There  is  treachery,  O  Ahaziah !"  and  turned  to  flee. 
But  Jehu  felt  no  infirmity  of  purpose,  and  knew  that 
the  slightest  wavering  might  be  fatal  to  him.  He 
therefore  seized  his  opportunity,  and  taking  full  aim  at 
Jehoram,  with  the  bow  which,  as  captain  of  the  host, 
was  always  with  him,  shot  him  through  the  heart  (2 
Kings  ix,  24).  Jehu  caused  the  body  to  be  thrown 
back  into  the  field  of  Nalxith,  out  of  which  he  had  pass- 
ed in  his  attempt  at  flight,  and  grimly  remarked  to 
Bidkar,  his  captain,  "  Remember  how  that,  when  I  and 
thou  rode  together  after  Ahab  his  father,  the  Lord  laid 
this  burden  upon  him."  The  king  of  Judah  endeavored 
to  escape,  but  Jehu's  soldiers  pursued  and  inflicted  upon 
him  at  Beth-gan  (A.  V.  "  the  garden-house"),  probably 
Engannim,  a  wound  of  which  he  afterwards  died  at 
Megiddo.  See  Ahaziak.  Jehu  himself  entered  the 
city,  whither  the  news  of  this  transaction  had  already 
preceded  him.  As  he  passed  under  the  walls  of  the  pal- 
ace, Jezebel  herself,  studiously  arrayed  for  effect,  appear- 
ed at  one  of  the  windows,  and  saluted  him  with  a  ques- 
tion such  as  might  have  shaken  a  man  of  weaker  nerves, 
"Had  Zimri  peace,  who  slew  his  master?"  But  Jehu 
was  unmoved,  and,  instead  of  answering  her,  called  out, 
"Who  is  on  my  side — who?"  when  several  eunuchs 
made  their  appearance  at  the  window,  to  whom  he 
cried,  "  Throw  her  down !"  and  immediately  this  proud 
and  guilty  woman  lay  a  blood-stained  corpse  in  the 
road,  and  was  trodden  under  foot  by  the  horses.  See 
Jezebel.  Jehu  then  went  in  and  took  possession  of  the 
])alace  (2  Kings  ix,  16-37).  He  was  now  master  of 
Jezreel,  which  was,  next  to  Samaria,  the  chief  town  of 
the  kingdom;  but  he  could  not  feel  secure  wliile  the 
capital  itself  was  in  the  hands  of  the  royal  family,  and 
of  those  who  might  be  supposed  to  feel  strong  attach- 
ment to  the  house  of  Ahab.     The  force  of  the  blow 
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which  he  had  struck  was,  however,  felt  even  in  Sama- 
ria. When,  therefore,  he  wrote  to  the  persons  in  au- 
thority there  the  somewhat  ironical  but  designedly  in- 
timidating counsel,  to  set  up  one  of  the  young  princes 
in  Samaria  as  king  and  tight  out  the  matter  which  lay 
between  them,  they  sent  a  very  submissive  answer,  giv- 
ing in  their  adhesion,  and  professing  their  readiness  to 
obey  in  all  things  his  commands.  A  second  letter  from 
Jehu  tested  this  profession  in  a  truly  horrid  and  ex- 
ceedingly Oriental  manner,  requiring  them  to  appear 
before  him  on  the  morrow,  bringing  with  them  the 
heads  of  all  the  royal  princes  in  Samaria.  A  fallen 
house  meets  with  little  pity  in  the  East;  and  when  the 
new  king  left  his  palace  the  next  morning,  he  found 
seventy  human  heads  piled  up  in  two  heaps  at  his  gate. 
There,  in  the  sight  of  these  heaps,  Jehu  took  occasion 
to  explain  his  conduct,  declaring  that  he  must  be  re- 
garded as  the  appointed  minister  of  the  divine  decrees, 
pronounced  long  since  against  the  house  of  Ahab  by  the 
prophets,  not  one  of  whose  words  shoiUd  fall  to  the 
ground.  He  then  continued  his  proscriptions  by  exter- 
minating in  Jezreel  not  only  all  in  whose  veins  the  blood 
of  the  condemned  race  flowed,  but  also — by  a  considera- 
ble stretch  of  his  commission — those  officers,  ministers, 
and  creatures  of  the  late  government  who,  if  suffered 
to  live,  would  most  likely  be  disturbers  of  his  own  reign. 
He  next  proceeded  to  Samaria.  So  rapid  had  been 
these  proceedings,  that  on  his  way,  at  "  the  shearing- 
house"  (or  Betheked),  he  encountered  forty-two  sons  or 
nephews  (2  Chron.  xx,  8)  of  the  late  king  of  Judah, 
and  therefore  connected  by  marriage  with  Ahab,  on  a 
visit  of  compliment  to  their  relatives,  of  whose  fall, 
seemingly,  they  had  not  heard.  These  also  were  put 
to  the  sword  at  the  fatal  well,  as,  in  the  later  historj-, 
of  Mizpah,  and,  in  our  own  days,  of  Cawnpore  (2  Kings 
X,  U).  (See  Kitto's  Duily  Bible  I/lust,  ad  loc.)  As  he 
drove  on  he  encoimtered  a  strange  figure,  such  as  might 
have  reminded  him  of  the  great  Elijah.  It  was  Jehon- 
adab,  the  austere  Arab  sectarj^,  the  son  of  Rechab.  In 
him  his  keen  eye  discovered  a  ready  ally.  The  austere 
A'irtue  and  respected  character  of  the  Rechabite  would, 
as  he  felt,  go  far  to  hallow  his  proceedings  in  the  eyes 
of  the  miUtitude.  He  took  him  into  his  chariot,  and 
they  concocted  their  schemes  as  they  entered  Samaria 
(2  Kings  X,  15, 16).  See  Jehoxadab.  In  that  capital 
Jehu  continued  the  extirpation  of  the  persons  more  in- 
timately connected  with  the  late  government.  This, 
far  from  being  in  any  way  singular,  is  a  common  cir- 
cumstance in  Eastern  revolutions.  But  the  great  stroke 
was  yet  to  come ;  and  it  was  conceived  and  executed 
with  that  union  of  intrepid  daring  and  profound  secrecy 
which  marks  the  whole  career  of  Jehu.  His  main  ob- 
ject was  to  exterminate  the  ministers  and  more  devoted 
adherents  of  Baal,  who-  had  been  so  much  encouraged 
by  Jezebel.  There  was  even  a  temple  to  this  idol  in 
Samaria;  and  Jehu,  never  scrupulous  about  the  means 
of  reaching  objects  which  he  believed  to  be  good,  laid  a 
snare  by  which  he  hoped  to  cut  off  the  main  body  of 
Baal's  ministers  at  one  blow.  He  professed  to  be  a 
more  zealous  servant  of  Baal  than  Ahab  had  been,  and 
proclaimed  a  great  festival  in  his  honor,  at  which  none 
but  his  true  servants  were  to  be  present.  The  proph- 
ets, priests,  and  officers  of  Baal  assembled  from  all  parts 
fur  this  great  sacrifice,  and  sacerdotal  vestments  were 
given  to  them,  that  none  of  Jehovah's  worshippers 
might  be  taken  for  them.  Soldiers  were  posted  so  that 
none  might  escape.  The  vast  temple  at  Samaria  raised 
by  Ahab  (1  Kings  xvi,  32;  Josephus,  Ant.  x,  7,  G)  was 
crowded  from  end  to  end.  The  chief  sacrifice  was  of- 
fered, as  if  in  the  excess  of  his  zeal,  by  Jehu  himself. 
Jehonadab  joined  in  the  deception.  Tliere  was  some 
apprehension  lest  worshippers  of  Jehovah  might  be 
found  in  the  temple;  such,  it  seems,  had  been  the  inter- 
mixture of  the  two  religions.  As  soon,  however,  as  it 
was  ascertained  that  all,  and  none  but  the  idolaters  were 
there,  the  signal  was  given  to  eighty  trusted  guards, 
and  a  sweeping  massacre  removed  at  one  blow  the  whole 


heathen  population  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel.  The  in- 
nermost sanctuary  of  the  temple  (translated  in  the  A. 
V.  "  the  city  of  the  house  of  Baal")  was  stormed,  the 
great  stone  statue  of  Baal  was  demolished,  the  wooden 
flgiu-es  of  the  inferior  divinities  sitting  round  him  were 
torn  from  their  places  and  burnt  (Ewald,  GescJi.  iii,  526), 
and  the  site  of  the  sanctuary  itself  became  the  public 
resort  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  for  the  basest  uses 
(2  Kings  x). 

Notwithstanding  this  zeal  of  Jehu  in  exterminating 
the  grosser  idolatries  which  had  grown  up  under  his 
immediate  predecessors,  he  was  not  prepared  to  subvert 
the  policy  whicli  had  led  Jeroboam  and  his  successors 
to  maintain  the  schismatic  establishment  of  the  golden 
calves  in  Dan  and  Beth-el.  See  Jekoboaji.  This  was, 
however,  a  crime  in  him — the  worship  rendered  to  the 
golden  calves  being  i)lainly  contrary  to  the  law;  and  he 
should  have  felt  that  he  who  had  appointed  him  to  the 
throne  Avould  have  maintained  him  in  it,  notwithstand- 
ing the  ap]iarent  dangers  which  might  seem  likely  to 
ensue  from  permitting  his  subjects  to  repair  at  the  great 
festivals  to  the  metropolis  of  the  rival  kingdom,  which 
was  the  centre  of  the  theocratical  worship  and  of  sacer- 
dotal service.  Here  Jehu  fell  short :  and  this  very  pol- 
icy, apparently  so  prudent  and  far-sighted,  by  which  he 
hoped  to  secure  the  stability  and  independence  of  his 
kingdom,  was  that  on  account  of  which  the  term  of  ride 
granted  to  his  dynasty  was  shortened.  For  this  it  was 
foretold  that  his  dynasty  should  extend  only  to  four 
generations;  and  for  this  the  divine  aid  was  withheld 
from  him  in  his  wars  with  the  Syrians  under  Hazael  on 
the  eastern  frontier.  Hence  the  war  was  disastrous  to 
him,  and  the  Syrians  were  able  to  maintain  themselves 
in  the  possession  of  a  great  part  of  his  territories  beyond 
the  Jordan  (2  Kings  x,  29-33).  He  died  in  quiet,  and 
was  buried  in  Samaria,  leaving  tlie  throne  to  his  son 
Jehoahaz  (2  Kings  x,  34-36).  B.C.  855.  His  name  is 
thought  to  be  the  first  of  the  Israelitish  kings  which  ap- 
pears in  the  Assyrian  monuments.  It  seems  to  be  found 
on  the  black  obelisk  discovered  at  Nimrud  (Layard, 
Nineveh,  i,  39G),  and  now  in  the  British  IMuseum,  among 
the  names  of  kings  who  are  bringing  tribute  (in  this 
case  gold  and  silver,  and  articles  manufactured  in  gold) 
to  Shalmaneser  I.  His  name  is  given  as  "Jehu"  (or 
"  Yahua"),  "the  son  of  Khumri"  (Omri).  This  substi- 
tution of  the  name  of  Omri  for  that  of  his  own  father 
may  be  accounted  for  either  by  the  importance  which 
Omri  had  assumed  as  the  second  founder  of  the  north- 
ern kingdom,  or  by  the  name  of  "  Beth-Khumri,"  only 
given  to  Samaria  in  these  monuments  as  "  the  House  or 
Capital  of  Omri"  (Layard,  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  p.  G43 ; 
Rawlinson's  Ilerodot.  i,  465). 

There  is  nothing  difficult  to  understand  in  the  char- 
acter of  Jehu.  He  was  one  of  those  decisive,  terrible, 
and  ambitious,  yet  prudent,  calculating,  and  passionless 
men  whom  God  from  time  to  time  raises  up  to  change 
the  fate  of  empires  and  execute  his  judgments  on  the 
earth.  He  boasted  of  his  zeal — "  Come  and  see  my  zeal 
for  the  Lord"— but  at  the  bottom  it  was  _zeal  for  Jehu. 
His  zeal  was  great  so  long  as  it  led  to  acts  which  squared 
with  his  own  interests,  but  it  cooled  marvellously  when 
required  to  take  a  direction  in  his  judgment  less  favor- 
able to  them.  Even  his  zeal  in  extirpating  the  idolatrj' 
of  Baal  is  not  free  from  suspicion.  The  altar  of  Baal 
was  that  which  Ahab  had  associated  with  his  throne, 
and  in  overturning  the  latter  he  could  not  ]irudently  let 
the  former  stand,  surrounded  as  it  was  by  attached  id- 
herents  of  the  house  which  he  had  extirpated.  He 
must  be  regarded,  like  many  others  in  history,  as  an  in- 
strument for  accomplishing  great  purposes  rather  than 
as  great  or  good  in  himself.  In  the  long  period  during 
which  his  destiny— though  known  to  others  and  per- 
haps to  himself— lay  dormant ;  in  the  suddenness  of  his 
rise  to  power;  in  the  ruthlessness  with  which  he  car- 
ried out  his  puq)Oses ;  in  the  union  of  profound  silence 
and  dissimulation  with  a  stem,  fanatic,  wayward  zeal, 
he  has  not  been  without  his  likenesses  in  modern  times. 
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The  Scripture  narrative,  although  it  fixes  our  attention 
on  the  services  which  he  rendered  to  the  cause  of  relig- 
ion by  the  extermination  of  a  worthless  dynasty  and  a 
degrading  worship,  yet,  on  the  whole,  leaves  the  sense 
that  it  was  a  reign  barren  in  great  results.  His  dynasty, 
indeed,  was  firmly  seated  on  the  throne  longer  than  any 
other  royal  house  of  Israel  (2  Kings  x),  and  under  Jero- 
boam II  it  acquired  a  high  name  among  the  Oriental 
nations.  But  Elisha,  who  had  raised  him  to  power,  as  far 
as  we  know,  never  saw  him.  In  other  respects  it  was  a 
failure ;  the  original  sin  of  Jeroboam's  worship  contin- 
ued ;  and  in  the  prophet  Hosea  there  seems  to  be  a  ret- 
ribution exacted  for  the  bloodshed  by  which  he  had 
mounted  the  throne  :  "  I  will  avenge  the  blood  of  Jez- 
reel  upon  the  house  of  Jehu"  (Hos.  i,  4),  as  in  the  simi- 
lar condemnation  of  Baasha  (1  Kings  xvi,  2).  See  a 
striking  poem  to  this  effect  on  the  character  of  Jehu  in 
the  Lyra  Ajjosiolica.  —  Kitto;    Smith.     See  Isuael, 

KIXGDOJI  OF. 

5.  Son  of  Josibiah,  apparently  one  of  the  chief  Sim- 
eonites  who  migrated  to  the  valley  of  Gedor  in  quest  of 
pasturage  during  the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  and  expelled 
the  aboriginal  Hagarites  (1  Chron.  iv,  35).    B.C.  cir.  711. 

Jehub'bah  (Ileb.  Yechuhhah',  i^ari^,  for  which  the 
margin  has  in3.n\  ve-Chuhbah',  i.  e.  and  Hiihhah,  as  if 
the  proper  form  were  HSn,  Ckubbak',  i.  e.hidckn;  Sept. 
'Ol3u  V.  r.  To/3«,Yulg.  I/aba),  one  of  the  sons  of  Sha- 
mer,  or  Shomer,  of  the  tribe  of  Asher  (1  Chron.  vii,  34). 
B.C.  perhaps  cir.  1618. 

Jehu'cal  (Heb.  Yehul-al',  hD^iTV^,  able;  Sept.  'loj- 
d\aX),  son  of  Shelemiah,  one  of  two  persons  sent  by 
king  Zedekiah  to  the  prophet  Jeremiah  to  request  his 
prayers  on  behalf  of  the  kingdom ;  but  who  joined  with 
his  associates  on  his  return  in  demanding  the  prophet's 
death  on  account  of  his  luifavorable  response  (Jer. 
xxxvii,  3).  In  Jer.  xxxviii,  1  his  name  is  written  in 
the  contracted  form  Jucal  (^3^^,  Yiihil',  Sept.  'Ima- 
X«X),  and  in  verse  4  he  is  stj'led  one  of  '•  the  princes." 
B.C.  589. 

Je'hud  (Heb.  Yehud',  If!';',  apocopated  from  Ju- 
DAii,  as  in  Dan.  ii,  25,  etc.;  Sept.  loi'J  v.  r.  'lov^  and 
'A'Coip),  a  town  on  the  border  of  Dan,  named  between 
Baalah  and  Bene-barak  (Josh,  xix,  45).  It  is  perhaps 
the  present  village  e\-Ye/nid{ijeh,  seven  and  a  half  miles 
south  of  east  from  Jaffa  (Robinson's  Researches,  iii,  45 ; 
new  ed.  iii,  140,  141,  notes;  Schwarz,  Palest,  p.  141). 

Jehudah  (ha-Levi)  de  Modena.     See  Modena. 

Jehudah  ben-Balaam.    See  Ibx-Bala.\m. 

Jehudah  ben-David.     See  Chajug. 

Jehudah  ben-Koreish.     See  Ihx-Koreisii. 

Jehudah  (ma-Levi)  ben-Samuel  (called  in  Ar- 
abic Abulhassnn)  a  distinguished  Spanish  Jew,  great 
alike  as  linguist,  philosopher,  and  poet,  one  of  the  great- 
est lights  in  Jewish  literature,  wa^born  in  Castile  about 
108G  according  to  Griitz,  or  1105  according  to  Rappo- 
port.  But  little  is  known  of  the  early  history  of  his 
life ;  when  a  youth  of  fifteen  he  ^^•as  already  celebrated 
as  a  ]>romising  poetical  genius.  In  the  vigor  of  man- 
hood we  find  Jehudah  endeavoring  to  spread  a  knowl- 
edge of  Rabbinical  and  Arabian  literature,  both  by  po- 
etical productions  and  l)y  disciples  whom  he  gathered 
about  him  at  Toledo,  where  he  founded  a  college.  About 
1141  he  is  supposed  to  have  completed  his  Kozari 
(■^"ITIS),  generally  called  Cusari,  the  best  work  ever 
written  in  defence  of  the  Jewish  religion,  and  aiming  to 
refute  the  objections  urged  against  Judaism  by  Chris- 
tians, Mohammedans,  philosophical  infidels,  and  that 
sect  of  the  Jews  known  to  be  bitterly  opposed  to  the 
recognition  of  the  authority  of  tradition— the  Karaites. 
Many  eminent  critics,  among  whom  ranks  Bartolocci, 
have  long  discredited  the  siqiposition  that  it  is  the  pro- 
duction of  Jehudah,  but  of  late  all  seem  agreed  that  he 
was  really  the  author  of  the  Mork,  which  is  entitled 


{The  Booh  ofEvideitce  and  Argument  in  Apology  for  the 
despised  Religion,  i.  e.  Judaism).  In  style,  this  work  is 
an  imitation  of  Plato's  dialogues  on  the  immortality  of 
the  soul.  According  to  Griitz  (GescJiichte  der  Juden, 
V,  214  sq. ;  vi,  14G  sq.),  the  Khozars,  a  tribe  of  the 
Finns,  ;vhich  was  akin  to  the  Bulgarians,  Avarians,  and 
Ugurians,  or  Hungarians,  had  settled  on  the  borders 
of  Asia  and  Europe,  and  founded  a  dominion  on  the 
mouth  of  the  Volga  and  the  Caspian  Sea,  verj'  near 
Astrachan.  After  the  destruction  of  the  Persian  em- 
pire, this  Finnish  tribe  invaded  the  Caucasus,  made  in- 
roads into  Armenia,  conquered  the  Crimea,  exacted 
tribute  from  the  Byzantine  emperors,  made  vassals  of 
the  Bulgarians,  etc.,  and  compelled  the  Russians  to  send 
annually  to  their  kings  a  sword  and  a  costly  fur.  Like 
their  neighbors,  the  Bulgarians  and  Russians,  thej'  were 
idolaters,  and  gave  themselves  up  to  gross  sensuality 
a-nd  licentiousness,  until  they  became  acquainted  with 
Christianity  and  Mohammedanism  through  commercial 
intercoiurse  with  the  Greeks  and  Arabs,  and  with  Juda- 
ism through  the  Greek  Jews  who  fled  from  the  religious 
persecutions  of  the  Byzantine  emperor  Leo  (A.D.  723). 
Of  these  strangers  called  Khozarians  the  Jews  gained 
the  greater  admiration,  as  they  especially  distinguished 
themselves  as  merchants,  physicians,  and  councillors  of 
state ;  and  the  Khozars  came  to  contrast  the  Jcwisli  re- 
ligion with  the  then  corrupt  Christianity  and  IMoham- 
medanism.  King  Bidan,  the  officials  of  state,  and  the 
majorit}'  of  the  people,  who  had  determined  to  forsake 
their  idolatrous  worship,  embraced  Judaism,  A.D.  731. 
This  important  item  of  Jewish  historj',  which  is  rigidly 
contended  for  as  authentic  by  some  of  the  best  students 
of  Oriental  histor}'  (compare  Vivien  de  St.  Martin,  Les 
Khazais,  memoire  lu  a  VAcademie  des Inscriptions  et  des 
Belles-Lett  res  [Paris,  1851];  Carmolj',  Itineraires  de  la 
Terre  Semite  [Bruxelles,  1847],  p.  1-104;  Grixtz,  Gesch.d. 
Juden,  V,  210  sq.),  throws  light  upon  Eldad  Ha-Dani's 
description  of  the  lost  tribes ;  the  references  in  the  Chal- 
dee  paraphrase  on  Chron.  i,  5,  26 ;  the  allusion  in  Josip- 
pon  ben-Gorion,  ch.  x,  ed.  Breithaupt ;  and  many  other 
theories  about  the  whereabouts  of  the  ten  tribes.  See 
Restoration.  It  is  this  item  of  Eastern  historj'  that 
furnished  Jehudah  a  basis  for  his  work.  In  his  Kozai-i 
he  represents  Bidan  as  determined  to  forsake  idolatry, 
and  earnestly  desirous  to  find  the  true  religion.  To  this 
end  he  sends  for  two  philosophers,  a  Cliristian  and  a  INIo- 
hammedan,  listens  to  the  expositions  of  their  respective 
creeds,  and,  as  thej-  all  refer  to  the  Jews  as  the  fountain- 
head,  he  at  last  sends  for  an  Israelite,  one  Rabbi  Isaac 
of  Sanger,  probably  a  Bithj-nian,  to  propound  his  re- 
ligious tenets,  becomes  convinced  of  their  divine  origin, 
and  embraces  the  Jewish  religion.  The  real  importance 
of  this  work,  however,  rests  on  the  discussions  into  which 
it  enters  on  many  subjects  bearing  upon  the  exposition  of 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  Jewish  literature,  historj',  philos- 
ophy, etc.,  all  of  which  are  in  turn  reviewed.  Thus,  for 
instance,  synagogual  service,  feasts,  fasts,  sacrifices,  the 
Sanhedrim,  the  development  of  the  Talmud,  the  Maso- 
rah,  the  vowel-points,  the  Karaites,  etc.,  are  all  minutely 
discussed  in  this  work,  which  De  Sacy  (see  Biographie 
Universelle,  xxii,  101  sq.)  has  pronoiuiced  to  be  one  of 
the  most  valuable  and  beautiful  productions  of  tlie  Jew- 
ish pen.  Aben-Ezra  and  David  Kimchi  frequently  re- 
fer to  it,  the  former  in  his  Commentary,  the  latter  in  his 
Lexicon.  A  Hebrew  translation  of  Kozari  was  pre- 
pared by  Jehudah  Ibn-Tibbon,  who  named  it  "ED 
^^'izn  {The  Bool:  of  Kozari),  after  the  heroes  of  it,  and 
it  was  first  published  at  Fano  in  1506,  then  at  Venice  in 
1547,  with  an  introduction  and  commentary'  by  Muscato 
(A^enice,  1594) ;  with  a  Latin  translation  and  disserta- 
tions by  Jo.  Buxtorf,  fil.  (Basle,  1660) ;  a  Spanish  trans- 
lation of  it  was  made  by  Abendana  without  the  Hebrew 
text  (Amsterd.  1663).  The  work  has  more  lately  been 
published  Avitli  a  commentary  by  Satorow  (Berl.  1795)  : 
with  a  commentary',  various  reatlings,  index,  etc.,  b}'  G. 
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Breclier  (Prague,  1838-40)  ;  and  the  very  latest,  with  a 
German  translation,  explanatory  notes,  etc.,  by  Dr.  Da- 
vid Cassel  (Leipzig,  1853),  which  is  generally  considered 
the  most  useful  edition.  Jehudah,  like  many  other  em- 
inent Jewish  literati  t)fhis  day,  seems  to  have  practised 
medicine  to  secure  to  himself  a  sufiicieut  income,  which 
his  literarj^  labors  evidently  failed  to  provide  for  him. 
After  the  comjilction  of  his  Kozari  he  determined  to 
emigrate  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  die  and  be  buried  in  the 
land  of  his  forefathers.  Tradition  says  that  he  was 
murdered  by  an  Arab  (about  1142)  while  he  was  lying 
on  his  face  under  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  overcome  by 
his  contemplations  at  the  ruins  of  Zion,  of  "the  depop- 
ulation of  a  region  once  so  densely  inhabited,  the  wil- 
derness and  desolation  of  a  land  formerly  teeming  with 
hvKuriance" — a  gift  which  God  had  given  unto  his  fore- 
fathers, who  had  failed  to  appreciate  the  goodness  of 
their  Lord.  He  is  said  to  be  buried  at  Kephar  Kabul. 
See  Geiger,  WissenschaftUche  Znt.fr/iri/f.  i,  158  sq. ;  ii, 
367  sq. ;  Cassel,  Das  Buck  KiiMiri  (Leipzig,  1853),  p.  v- 
XXXV,  Gr'&tz,  Geschichte  tier  Judcn,  vi,  140-167;  Stein- 
schneider,  Catalofjus  Lib?:  Ilebr.  in  Bibliolheca  Bodleia- 
na,  col.  1338-1342;  Sachs,  Relir/.  Poesie  iler  Juden  in 
Spanien,  p.  287  ;  Turner,  Jewish  Rabbis,  p.  22  sq. ;  Kitto, 
Bibl.  Cj/clo]).  s.  v.;  Rule,  Karaites  (London,  1870),  p.  80 
sq. ;  Furst,  Biblioth.  Jud.  ii,  35  sq.     (J.  IL  ^Y.) 

Jehudah  (Arje-Loeb)  ben-Zebi  (IIirsh),  a  Jew- 
ish writer  of  some  note,  was  born  at  Krotoschin  (Polish 
Prussia)  about  1680.  He  afterwards  became  rabbi  at 
Carpentras  and  Avignon.  His  works  are:  (1)  A  He- 
brew Lexicon,  entitled  ITliin^  "^^0?  (^''^  ^''"'■'  ".Z"'^"" 
dah)  (.Jesnitz,  1719,  4to),  consisting  of  two  parts;  the 
first  part,  DPi:'  Zi'd  (the  everlasting  name),  confines  it- 
self mainly  to  proper  names;  the  second  part,  C'iJI  T^ 
{place  and  name),  supplies  the  words  omitted  in  the 
first  part.  This  work  partakes  of  the  nature  of  a  con- 
cordance as  well  as  of  a  lexicon,  inasmuch  as  it  gives 
the  places  in  Scripture  in  which  every  word  is  to  be 
found: — (2)  A  Hebrew  Grammar,  called  tTliin^  pbn 
{The  Portion  of  Jiidah) ;  of  this  work,  the  introduction 
only,  limprt  -Vrb  mo-'  {The  Foundation  of  the  Sa- 
cred Lauf/uage),  was  ever  published  (Wilmersdorf,  1721, 
4to) ;  it  contains  fifteen  canons  and  paradigms,  with  a 
German  translation:  —  and  (3)  a  Concordance,  entitled 
iTliin^  "tJi  {The  Stem  of  JudaJi),  which  only  goes  as  far 
as  the'  root  ri3:J  (Offenbach,  1732,  4to).— Kitto,  Biblic. 
Cyclop,  s.  V. ;  Steinschneider,  Libri  flebrai  in  Biblioth. 
Bodleiana,  col.  1378 ;  Bibliogr.  ITandb.  f.  Ilebr.  Sprach- 
kunde  (Leipzig,  1859),  p.  70 ;  Flirst,  Biblioth.  Jud.  i,  145 
sq.     (J.H.W.) 

Jehudah,  ha-Kodesh,  etc.     See  Judah,  etc. 

Jehu'di  (Hebrew  Yehudi',  "^l^i^?)  «  ■^'?«'>  as  often; 
Sept.  'lovStiv  V.  r.  'lovoii/,  'lovSi,  'JovSei)  son  of  Ncth- 
aniah,  sent  by  the  princes  to  invite  Baruch  to  read  Jer- 
emiah's roll  to  them,  and  who  afterwards  read  it  to  the 
king  himself  (Jer.  xxxvi,  14,  21).     B.C.  605. 

Jehudi'jah  (Heb.  Yehudigah',  tni^'isin^  [with  the 
art.,  the\  Jewess,  as  in  the  Engl,  margin ;  Sept.  'iSia  v. 
'Ao/ff, Yulg.  Judaja),  a  female  named  as  the  second  wife 
apparently  of  Mered,  and  mother  of  several  founders  of 
cities  in  Judah  (1  Chron.  iv,  18) ;  probably  the  same 
with  HoniAU  in  the  ensuing  verse,  mentioned  as  the 
sister  of  Naham,  etc.  The  latter  name  is  possibly  by  a 
corruption  of  ha-Yehudigah.  See  Mkhkd.  B.C.  cir. 
1612. 

Je'hush  (Chron.  viii,  39).     See  Jeush. 

Je'i'el  (Heb.  Ye'ieV,  h'S.'^"^,  S7iatched  away  by  God), 
the  name  of  several  men.     See  also  Jehiel;  Jeuel. 

1.  (Text  b^yj"^  [i.  e.  Jeiiel],  Sept.  'Itii'iX  v.  r.  'IsijX, 
Vulg.  Jehiel,  Auth.  Version  '■  Jehiel.")  A  descendant  of 
Benjamin,  apparently  named  as  the  founder  of  and  resi- 
dent at  Gibeon,  the  husband  of  M;iachah,  and  the  father 


of  a  large  family  (1  Chron.  ix,  35 ;  comp.  viii,  29).    B.C. 
prob.  cir.  I(il8. 

2.  (Text  ^Xl";!  [i.  e.Jeuer],  Sept.  'ItiV/X  or  'Ih/'/X, 
Vulg.  Jediel,  Auth. Vers.  "Jehiel.")  An  Aroerite,  son 
of  Hothan,  and  brother  of  Shama,  one  of  David's  supple- 
mentary heroes  (I  Chron.  xi,  44).     B.C.  1046. 

3.  (.Sejit.  'I fV //A,  Vulg.  Jehiel,  but  Jahiel  in  the  first 
occurrence  in  1  Chron.  xvi,  5.)  One  of  the  Levitcs  ap- 
pointed by  David  to  celebrate  the  divine  praises  before 
the  ark  on  its  removal  to  Jerusalem  (1  Chron.  xvi,  5); 
apparently  the  same  mentioned  again  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  same  verse  as  a  performer  on  "psalteries  and 
harps ;"  named  elsewhere  in  like  connection  with  Obed- 
edom,  either  as  a  gate-warden  of  the  Temple  (1  Chron. 
XV,  18,  21),  or  as  one  of  the  sacred  musicians  "with 
harps  on  the  Sheminith  to  excel"  (1  Chron.  xv,  21). 
B.C.  1043,     Sec  Jehiel,  1, 

4.  (Sept.  'E\£7/\  V.  r.  'EXiiiiX,  'E\iu)\,  also  'Ui!]\, 
Vulg.  Jehiel.)  A  Levite,  son  of  Mattaniah  and  father 
of  Benaiah,  great-grandfather  of  Jahaziel,  who  predicted 
success  to  Jehoshajjliat  against  the  Ammonites  and  INIo- 
abites  (2  Chron.  xx,  14).     B.C.  considerably  ante  890. 

5.  (Text  ^S1^""  [i.  e.  Jeuel],  Sept.  'ItV/'/X,  Vulg.  Je- 
hiel.) A  scribe  charged,  in  connection  with  others,  with 
keeping  the  account  of  Uzziah's  troops  (2  Chron.  xxvi, 
11).     B.C.  803. 

6.  (Sept,  'l(/j(yX,Vulg.  Jehiel.)  A  chief  Reubenite  at 
the  time  of  the  taking  of  some  census,  apparently  on  the 
deportation  of  the  trans-Jordanic  tribes  by  Tllgath-pil- 
neser  (1  Chron.  v,  7).     B.C.  782. 

7.  (Text  Vsi":'  [i.  e.  Jeuel],  Sept.  'ltV/A,Vulg.  Ja- 
hiel.) A  Levite  of  the  "sons"  of  Elizaphan,  one  of 
those  who  assisted  in  expurgating  the  Temjile  in  the 
reign  of  Hezekiah  (2  Chron.  xxix,l3).    B.C.  726. 

8.  (Sept.  'If(7y\,  Vulg.  Jehiel.)  One  of  the  chief  Le- 
vites  who  made  an  offering  for  the  restoration  of  the 
Passover  by  Josiah  (2  Chron.  xxxv,  9).     B.C.  623. 

9.  (Text  bxiS"'  [i.  e.  Jeuel],  Sept.  'If//\  v.  r.  'EV/'/X, 
Vulg.  Jehiel.)  One  of  the  "  last  sons"  of  Adonikam,  a 
leading  Israelite,  who,  with  seventy  males,  returned 
froin  Babylon  with  Ezra  (Ezra  viii,  13).     B.C.  459. 

10.  (Sept.  'lsii{]\  V.  r.  'Ia(;X,Vulg.  Jehiel.)  An  Is- 
raelite, one  of  the  "sons"  of  Nebo,  who  divorced  his 
Gentile  wife  after  the  Exile  (Ezra  x,  43).     B.C.  459. 

Jeins.     See  Jains. 

Jeish.     Sec  Ji:l-.sii. 

Jejunia  quatuor  temporum  is  the  original 
name  for  the  fasts  of  the  four  seasons  of  the  year,  which 
are  now  commonly  called  Ember  Weeks  (q.  v.).  See 
Bingham,  Antiq.o/the  Christian  Church,  p.  155,  1190. 

Jejunium.     See  Fasting. 

Jekab'zeel  (Heb.  YekahtseeV,  bx:jnp';',  gathered 
by  God;  Sept.  Ka/3(T£)/X,Vulg.  Cabseel),  tlie  name  of  a 
piace  in  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Neh.  xi,  25) ;  elsewhere 
(Josh.  XV,  21)  called  by  the  equivalent  but  shorter 
name  Kabzeel  (q.  v.). 

Jekanie'am  (Heb.  Yekamam',  Sl"2p%  gatherer 
of  the  people ;  Sept.  'leicc^iac,  'ItKipia),  the  fourth  in 
rank  of  the  "  sons"  of  Hebron  in  the  Levitical  arrange- 
ment established  by  David  (1  Cliron.  xxiii,  19 ;  xxiv, 
23).     B.C.  1014. 

Jekanii'ah  (Heb.  Yekamgah',  fl^'?^'',  gathered  by 
Jehovah),  the  name  of  two  men. 

1.  (Sept.  'ItKoi-iiaQ  v.  r.  'lexffilac,  ^'n'S-  Tcamia.) 
Son  of  Shallum,  and  father  of  Elishama,  of  the  descend- 
ants of  Sheshan  of  Judah  (1  Chron.  ii,  41).  B.C.  prob. 
cir.  588. 

2.  (Sept.  'If/cfi'iVi  V.  r.  'l6(v-f/(i'«,Vulg.  Jecemia,  Anth. 
Version  "Jecamiah.")  The  fifth  named  of  the  sons  of 
king  Jeconiah  (1  Chron.  iii,  18),  born  to  him  during  the 
Babylonian  exile,  and,  according  to  tradition,  by  Susan- 
na.    See  Jeiioiaciiix.     B.C.  post  .598. 

Jeku'thiel  (Heb.  Yekuthiel',  bx^r^p:',  reverence 
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of  God;  Sept.  'ItK^ipiX  V.  r.  6  Xstii'i\),  "father"  of  Za- 
noah,  and  one  of  the  sons  apparently  of  Mered  by  his 
second  wife  Hodiah,  or  Jehudijah  (1  Chron.  iv,  18). 
B.C.  cir.  1(518.     See  Mered. 

"  In  the  comment  of  Kabbi  Joseph,  Jered  is  interpreted 
to  mean  Jloses,  and  each  of  the  names  following  are 
taken  as  titles  borne  by  him.  Jekuthiel  —  'trust  in 
God'— is  so  applied  '  because  in  his  days  the  Israelites 
trusted  in  the  God  of  heaven  for  forty  years  in  the  wil- 
derness.' In  a  remarkable  praj^er  used  by  the  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  Jews  in  the  concluding  service  of  the 
Sabbath,  Elijah  is  invoked  as  having  had  '  tidings  of 
peace  delivered  to  him  by  the  hand  of  Jekuthiel.'  This 
is  explained  to  refer  to  some  transaction  in  the  life  of 
Phineas,  with  whom  Elijah  is,  in  the  traditions  of  the 
Jews,  beUeved  to  be  identical  (see  Allen,  Modem  Juda- 
ism, p.  229)."— Smith. 

Jekuthiel.     See  Luzatto. 

Jekuthiel  ben-Isaac  Blitz,  also  called  by  his 
father's  name,  Isaac  Blitz,  was  corrector  of  the  press  at 
the  printing  establishment  of  Uri  Febes  Levi  at  Am- 
sterdam, and  was  the  first  Jew  who  translated  the  whole 
O.  T.  into  German  (in  Hebrew  type).  It  was  published 
under  the  title  tSD^S  ';V:;bn  "'in  {The  four- and- 
iwenh)  Books  translated  into  German),  with  (riTip^lr. 
t2="rX  -(Vrbn  anb-in)  Ralbag's  nl-ibs-ir,  or  Usus  on 
Joshua,  Judges,  and  Samuel,  and  a  threefold  introduc- 
tion, viz.  a  Hebrew  introduction  by  the  translator,  a 
Latin  diploma  from  the  Polish  king,  John  Sobieski  III, 
a  JudfEo-German  introduction  by  the  publisher,  and  a 
German  introduction  by  the  translator  (Amsterd.  1676- 
78).  A  specimen  of  this  translation  is  given  by  Wolf, 
Biblioiheca  Ilebrcea,  iv,  183-187.  Comp.  also  ii,  454  of 
the  same  work ;  Steinschneider,  Catulogus  Libr.  Ilebr. 
in  Bibliotheca  Bodleiana,  col.  175;  Griitz,  Geschichte  dtr 
Juden,  X,  329  sq. ;  Fiirst,  Biblioth.  Jud.  i,  120  sq. 

Jekuthiel  ben-Jehudah  Cohen  (also  called 
S.vl:«an  Nakoox,  i.  e.  the  Punctuator,  and  by  contrac- 
tion Ieiiabi),  a  distinguished  ]\Iasorite  and  editor  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  lioiu-ished  in  Prague  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  loth  century.  He  edited  a  very  correct  text 
of  the  Pentateuch  (published  for  the  first  time  by  Hei- 
denheim  in  his  edition  of  the  Pentateuch  called  ^.'X'S 
f^rr  [Rodelhcim,  1818-21])  and  the  book  of  F>*ther 
(also  published  by  Heidenheim  in  his  Ci-^Bn  '''0'^  "nO 
[Rcidelheim,  1825]),  with  the  vowels  and  accents,  for 
the  preparation  of  which  he  consulted  six  old  Spanish 
codices,  which  he  denominates  N  P,  p  N,  H  X,  0  "S, 
T  X,  D  X,  and  which  Heidenheim   explains  to  moan 

'inx  I'lp'^r,  "(I'^np,  nvrn,  rrT^s-s,  ipT,  ni::,  the 

prefix  X  denoting  Spain  (comp.  X"!ipn  "p"  on  Numb, 
xxxiv,  28).  The  results  of  his  critical  labors  he  further 
embodied  in  a  work  entitled  Slip  ';■'"  {The  Ki/e  of  the 
Reader^,  and  makes  frequent  quotations  from  the  writ- 
ings of  man}-  distinguished  Jewish  commentators  of  his 
and  the  preceding  age.  An  appendix  to  the  work  con- 
tains a  grammatical  treatise  entitled  "ipDn  "^-"i"!,  or 
Tlp:n  "^PPD  (The  Laws  of  the  Voivel  Points).  Comp. 
Zunz,  Zur  Geschichte  und  Literatur  (Berl.  1845),  p.  115; 
Fiirst,  /biblioth era  .Tudaicn,  ii,  53 ;  Geiger,  \Vissensch(f(- 
liche  Zeitschrif/fJiidische  Theolof/ie,  v,'ll8-4-2Q;  Stein- 
schneider, Calaior/ns  Libr.  Heb.in  Bibliotheca  Bodleiana, 
col.  1381.— Kitto,  Ci/clop.Bibl.  Lit.  s.  v. 

Jemi'ma  (Ileb.  Yemimah',  fl^'^iS'',  dore,  from  the 
Arab. ;  Sept.  'H/ispa,  Vulg.  Dies,  both  mistaking  the  der- 
ivation as  if  from  Dl'"',  day),  the  name  of  the  first  of 
Job's  three  daughters  born  after  his  trial  (Job  xlii,  14). 
B.C.  cir.  2200.  "The  Rev.  C.  Forster  {Historical  Ge- 
ography of  A  rahia,  ii,  67),  in  tracing  the  posterity  of 
Job  in  Arabia,  thinks  that  the  name  of  Jemima  sur- 
vives in  Jemama,  the  central  province  of  the  Arabian 
peninsula,  which,  according  to  an  Arabian  tradition  (see 


Bochart,  Phaleg,  ii,  §  26),  was  called  after  Jemama,  an 
ancient  queen  of  the  Arabians"  (Smith). 

Jemini.     See  Benjamin. 

Jem'naan  (Tf/ivaftv,  Yulg.  omits),  a  place  men- 
tioned in  the  Apocrj'pha  (Judith  ii,  20)  among  those 
on  the  sea-coast  of  Palestine  to  which  the  panic  of  the 
incursion  of  Holofernes  extended,  no  doubt  Jabneel  or 
Jamnia  (q.  v.). 

Jemu'el  (Heb.  YemueV,  h^'^'Q'^,  rfa^Z-light  of  Godj 
Sept.  'l£/uoi'/;X,  Vidg.  Jamuel),  the  first-named  of  the 
sons  of  Simeon  ((ien.  xlvi,  10 ;  Exod.  vi,  15) ;  elsewhere 
(Numb,  xxvi,  12)  called  Nemuel  (bxi^3,  Xemu'el' ; 
Sept.  Najuov/iXjYulg.  A^amuel),  apparently  by  an  error 
of  copyists,  and  his  descendants  Nemielites  (Hebrew 
Nemueli,  "^bx^llSp,  Sept.  'Na/.toviiXI,  Yulg.  Kamueliice, 
Numb,  xxvi,  "l2)!     B.C.  1856. 

Jeiiisch,  Daniel,  a  German  theologian  of  some 
note,  was  born  at  Heiligenbeil,  in  East  Prussia,  A]iril  2, 
1762,  and  educated  at  the  University  of  Kiinigsberg. 
In  1786  he  became  pastor  at  the  Mary  Church,  and  af- 
terwards at  the  Nicholas  Church.  Endowed  with  great 
natural  abilities,  and  a  verj'  earnest  worker,  Jenisch 
soon  secured  for  himself  one  of  the  foremost  places  as  a 
theologian  and  a  philosophical  writer.  But  too  close 
application  to  study  resulted  in  a  derangement  of  his 
mental  powers,  and  he  is  supposed  to  have  violently  end- 
ed his  life  Feb.  9,  1804.  His  works  of  interest  to  us  are 
Ueber  Grund  u.  Werth  d.  Entderlinif/iii  KanVs  in  der 
Metaphysil;  Moral,  u.  Aesthetlh  (  Hcrl.  17ii6,  large  8vo)  : 
— Sollte  Belif/ion  demMenschn  j< muls  <  nlhchrlich  icerden 
(ibid.  1797,  8vo).  Besides  these,  he  published,  after  his 
mind  began  to  be  seriously  affected,  Ueber  Gottesi-erehr- 
umj  u.  Kirchliche  Reformen  (ibid.  1802,  8vo),  ratber  the 
work  of  a  sceptical  Christian,  if  we  may  use  the  expres- 
sion, though  it  contains  also  many  just  criticisms  on 
the  liturgy  and  homiletics  of  the  Lutheran  Church  of 
his  day ;  and  Kritik  des  dogmatisch-idealischen  ii.  hyper- 
idealischen  Religions-  u.  Moralsystenis  (Lpz.  1804,  8vo), 
which  was  the  last  work  of  Jenisch.  See  Doring,  6'e- 
lehrte  Theologen  Deutschlands,  ii,  20  sq.     (J.  H.W.) 

Jenkin,  Robert,  an  English  theologian,  was  born 
at  Minster,  Thanet,  in  1056.  He  studied  at  Canterbury 
and  Cambridge,  of  which  he  became  fellow.  He  was 
successivel}'  appointed  rector  of  St.  John's  College,  pro- 
fessor of  theology,  and  chaplain  to  Dr.  Lake,  bishop  of 
Chichester.  In  1688  he  refused  to  take  the  oath  re- 
quired of  all  holding  benefices,  and  retired  to  private  life. 
He  died  in  1727.  His  principal  work  is  The  Reasona- 
bleness of  the  Christian  Religion  (six  editions;  the  best 
1734,  2  vols.  8vo).  He  wrote  also  Examination  of  the 
Authority  of  Cnnral  Covucils  (Lond.  1688,  4to)  :— Z)e- 
fensio  sancti  A  ii;;ii.<Hi,i  /■(  rsus  J.  Phereponvm  (London, 
1707,  8vo): — Ri  inarLs  upon  four  Books  just  published 
(on  Basnage's  History  of  the  Jevs,  Lake's  Paraph7'ase 
of  St.  Raid's  Epistle,  Le  Clerc's  Bibliotheque  choisie,  etc.). 
He  also  translated  into  English  Tillemont's  Life  of 
Apollonius  of  Tyana.  See  Gorton,  General  Biograph. 
Diet.  s.  V. ;  Hoefer,  Noiiv.  Bioqr.  Generale,  xxvi,  650 ; 
Allibone.  Diet,  of  A  uthors,  i,  962.     (J.  N.  P.) 

Jenkin,  ■William.     See  Jenkyn. 

Jenks,  Benjamin,  an  English  divine,  was  born 
in  1646.  Of  his  early  history  but  little  is  known.  He 
was  at  first  rector  at  Harley,  then  at  Kenley,  and  after- 
wards chaplain  to  the  earl  of  Bradford.  He  died  at 
Harley  in  1724.  He  published  Prayers  and  Offices  of 
Devotion  for  Eainilies,  and  for  particular  Persons  vpon 
most  Occasions  (London,  1697,  8vo;  of  which  the  27th 
edition  was  published  in  1810  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Sim- 
eon, fellow  of  King's  College,  Cambridge,  with  altera- 
tions and  amendments  in  style ;  there  is  also  an  edition 
by  Barnes,  12mo,  and  an  abridgment,  12mo) : — Submis- 
sion to  the  Righteousness  of  God  (1700, 8vo;  4th  ed.  1755, 
12mo) : — Afeditntion.'s,  vith  short  Prayers  annexed  (1701, 
8vo ;  2d  edit.  1750,  2  vols.  8vo.  with  a  recommendatorv 
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Preface  by  Mr.  Ilcrvey): — Ouranof/raphj,  or  Heaven 
Opened  (1710,  8vo) : — T/ie  Poor  Mail's  Comjmnion,  a 
lesser  Prayer-book  for  Families  on  common  Days  and 
other  Occasions  (Loud.  1713,  8vo),  besides  a  number  of 
sermons  on  various  topics.  See  iVllibone,  Dictionary  of 
A  uthors,  i,  903. 

Jenks,  Hervey,  a  Baptist  minister,  was  born  at 
Brooktielil,  INIass.,  June  10,  1787,  and  was  educated  at 
Brown  University.  After  teaching  a  short  time  at  the 
academy  at  that  time  connected  with  the  university,  he 
entered  the  ministry,  and  was  successively  pastor  at 
West  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  and  Hudson,  N.  Y. ;  tlicn  at 
Hudson  alone  ;  next  at  Beverly,  ^lass.,  whence  he  again 
returned  to  Hudson.  He  died  July  15,  1814.  He  was 
a  young  man  of  great  promise,  and,  though  he  was  only 
twenty-eight  years  old  when  he  died,  his  abilities  had 
already  been  generally  recognised. — Sprague,  A  nnuk  of 
the  A  merican  Pulpit,  vi,  587  sq. 

Jenks,  "William,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  minis- 
ter of  great  ability  and  distinction,  was  born  at  Newton, 
Mass.,  in  1778,  but  when  only  four  years  of  age  his  fa- 
ther removed  to  Boston.  He  was  educated  at  Harvard 
College,  where  he  graduated  in  1707.  He  was  first  settled 
in  the  ministry  over  the  Congregational  Church  in  Bath, 
Me.,  wlicre  lie  remahied  twelve  years;  he  next  filled  the 
professorship  of  Oriental  and  English  literature  in  Bow- 
doin  College  three  years ;  then  he  went  to  Boston,  and 
was  very  active  in  originating  plans  to  secure  religious 
and  social  privileges  lor  seamen,  till  that  time  a  neg- 
lected class  of  men.  Some  of  tlie  more  prominent  in- 
stitutions for  the  benefit  of  sailors  now  existing  in  tliat 
city  owe  their  origin  to  him.  He  was  pastor  at  the 
same  time  of  the  Green  Street  church,  which  he  served 
for  twenty-five  years.  He  died  Nov.  13,  1800.  Dr. 
Jenks  was  one  of  the  chief  founders  of  the  American 
Oriental  Society,  and  a  prominent  member  of  the  IMas- 
sachusetts  Historical  Society.  He  was  particularly  dis- 
tinguished as  an  Orientalist,  and  edited  the  Compre- 
hensiee  Commentary  on  the  Jfoly  Bible  (Brattleborougli, 
183-1,  5  vols.  roy.  8vo;  Supplem.  I  vol.  roy.  8vo),  which 
"  still  stands  without  a  rival  for  the  purpose  for  which  it 
was  intended."  He  also  published  an  Explanatory  Bi 
hie  A  /lii.-<  and  Scripture  Gazetteer  (1819, 4to).  See  Alii- 
bone,  /)irt.  of  Authors,!,  903;  Appleton,  Anier.  Annual 
Cyclop.  \m\.  p.  -l-.>(}.     (J.  H.W.) 

Jeiikyn,  Robert.     See  Jknkin. 

Jenkyn,  William,  an  English  Nonconformist  di- 
vine, was  liorn  at  Sudbury,  Suftblk,  in  1012,  and  edu- 
cated at  St,  John's  College,  Cambridge.  He  first  be- 
came lecturer  of  St.  Nicholas  Aeons,  London,  and  in  1041 
minister  of  Christ  Church,  Newgate  Street,  and  lecturer 
of  St,  Ann's,  Blackfriars.  Kefusing  to  observe  (in  100-2) 
the  public  thanksgiving  appointed  by  Parliament  on 
occasion  of  the  destruction  of  the  monarchy,  lie  was 
ejected  for  nonconformity.  Soon  after  he  was  sent  to 
the  Tower  for  participation  in  Love's  plot,  but,  upon  pe- 
tition, was  pardoned,  and  restored  to  the  ministry.  Mr. 
Peak,  who  had  in  the  interim  become  minister  of  Clirist 
Church,  was  removed,  and  Mr.  Jenkyn  reinstated.  Upon 
this  he  devoted  himself  with  zeal  to  his  work.  On  the 
passage  of  the  Oxford  Act  he  refused  to  take  the  oath, 
and  retired  from  London  to  Hertfordsliire,  wliere  he 
preached  privately.  After  the  Act  of  Indulgence  in 
1071,  he  returned  again  to  London;  but  when,  in  1082, 
the  tempest  brolce  out  against  the  Nonconformists,  he 
fell  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  and  was  sent  to  New- 
gate under  tlie  Conventicle  Act,  where  he  died,  from  the 
air  and  infection  of  the  prison,  in  1085.  Jenkyn  enjoy- 
ed a  very  enviable  reputation  among  his  contemijora- 
ries  for  Christian  piety  and  great  abili  ty.  Richard  Bax- 
ter pronounced  him  "  a  sententious  and  elegant  preach- 
er." He  published  An  Exposition  <fthe  Epistle  of  Jitde 
(London,  1652-54, 4to ;  another  eil.,  revised  by  the  Kev. 
James  Sherman,  with  memoir  of  the  author,  London, 
1839,  imp.  8vo,  and  often).  See  Alhbone,  Diet,  of  An- 
thors,  i,  90,');  Xonconformists''  Jftmorial;  Calamv,  Min- 
■   IV.— !•■  K  K 


itters  ejected  (1728);  Hoefer,  N'ouv.  Bioyraph.  Generale, 
xxvi,  049. 

Jennings,  David,  D.D.,  an  eminent  Independent 
minister,  was  born  at  Kibworth,  Leicestershire,  iu  1091. 
In  1718  he  became  pastor  of  a  congregation  in  Old 
(iravel  Lane,  Wajjping,  where  lie  remained  for  forty- 
four  years.  In  1744  he  went  as  divinity  tutor  to  Cow- 
ard's Academy,  and  died  Sept.  10,  1702.  His  principal 
works  are,  Jewish  Antiquities,  with  a  Dissertation  on 
the  Hebrew  Language  (London,  1700;  10th  edition, 
1839,  8vo) ;  a  work  which  "has  long  held  a  distinguish- 
ed character  for  its  accuracy  and  learning,"  and  certain- 
ly one  of  the  best  works  of  the  kind  in  tlie  English  lan- 
guage:— The  Beauty  and  Benefit  of  early  Piety  (Lond. 
1731,  ]8mo): — .1  Vindication  of  the  Scripture  Doctrine 
of  Oriyinul  Sin  [Anonym.]  (London,  1740,  8vo)  -.—An 
Appeal  to  Reason  and  Common  Sense  (1755,  rimo) : — 
Sermons  to  the  Youny  (1743,  12mo),  etc.  Sec  Orton, 
Life  of  Doddridye,  p.  10,  243 ;  Prof  est  aid  Dissent.  May. 
vol.  V ;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Bioyr.  Generalcy  xxvi,  000 ;  Alli- 
bone,  Dictionary  of  Authors,  i,  904. 

Jennings,  John,  an  English  dissenting  minister, 
brother  of  David  Jennings  (see  above),  became,  after 
preaching  for  some  time,  a  theological  tutor  at  Kib- 
worth. He  was  also  tutor  to  Dr.  Doddridge.  He  died 
in  1723.  He  wrote  Two  Discourses  on  Prcavhiny  (Lon- 
don, 1754,  r2mo;  also  in  E.  Williams's  /'rradnr's  As- 
sistant), etc.  See  Wilson,  IJist.  vj'  /t/ssi  ii/i  js  :  llocrcr, 
Nouv.  Bioy.  Generale,  xxvi,  000;  Allili(uic,  Dirttonitry 
of  A  uthors,  i,^JGi. 

Jennings,  Samuel  Kennedy,  a  Protestant 
Methodist  lay  minister  of  great  ability  and  distinction, 
was  born  in  lissex  County, N.J,,  June  0, 1771.  He  was 
educated  at  Rutgers  (then  Queens)  College.  After  the 
completion  of  his  collegiate  course  he  studied  medicine, 
and  for  a  time  even  practiced  as  a  physician.  In  hiu 
youth  he  Avas  a  tlecided  infidel,  although  he  sprang  from 
a  family  of  ministers  and  zealous  Christian  workers. 
Ill  1794  he  was  converted,  and  two  j'ears  after  he  enter- 
ed the  lay  ministry,  and  served  his  Church  very  abh'o 
In  1805  bishop  Asbury  ortlained  him  a  deacon,  and  in 
1814  bishop  JPIvendree  made  him  an  elder.  In  1817 
he  took  up  his  residence  at  Baltimore,  after  having  fill- 
ed in  various  places  the  position  of  physican  and  minis- 
ter, and  in  this  city  also  he  made  many  friends  by  his 
(Ihristian  kindness  and  liberality.  He  was  one  of  the 
prime  movers  for  the  introduction  of  lay  representation 
in  the  Conferences  of  the  Jlethodist  Episcopal  Church, 
and  was  one  of  those  who  were  expelled  from  the  ^Meth- 
odist  Episcopal  Church,  and  finally  organized  the  "Meth- 
odist Protestant  ('liurch."  See  Lay  DKi.EGArrox.  He 
died  Oct.  19,  1854.  See  Sprague,  Anwds  of  the  Amei: 
Pulpit,  vii,  279 ;  Stevens,  IJist.  Mcth.  Episc.  Church.  (J. 
H.W.) 

Jenyns,  Soa.me,  an  English  politician,  and  a  nTiter 
on  theological  subjects,  born  at  London  in  1704,  was 
educated  at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.  He  was  in 
his  early  years  a  well-known  infidel,  but  extended  Bib- 
lical studies  caused  his  conversion,  and  he  at  once  en- 
tered the  lists  in  active  defence  of  the  Gospel  truths. 
His  ablest  work,  and  one  which  has  given  rise  to  the 
supposition  on  the  part  of  some  that  Jenyns  published  it 
only  with  intent  to  injure  the  Christian  cause,  now  gen- 
erally refuted  on  good  grounds,  is,  View  of  the  Internal 
Evidence  of  the  Christian  Reliyion  (1776,  12mo;  lOlh 
ed.  1798, 8vo,  and  often  since).  Baxter  {Ch.  History,  ji. 
059)  says  that  the  work  "  brought  out  the  internal  evi- 
dence to  the  truth  of  Christianity  arising  from  its  pecul- 
iar and  exalted  morality,"  and  points  to  it  as  one  of  the 
efforts  by  which  "  infidelity,  if  not  convinced,  was  si- 
lenced." (See,  for  the  pamphlets  on  the  controversy 
which  this  work  elicited,  Chalmers,  Bioy.  Diet,  xviii, 
520,  note  8).  He  also  Avro'te  A  free  Inquiry  into  the 
Nature  and  Oriyin  of  Evil  (1750, 8vo,  and  often),  which 
was  rather  a  failure  as  a  theological  treatise,  and  was 
very  severely  criticiseil  by  Dr.  Johnson  (see  Boswell's 
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Johnson,  year  1756).  The  entire  writings  of  Jenj'ns  are 
coUectecrin  4  vols.  8vo  (Lond.  1790-93),  together  with 
his  biography  by  Charles  Nelson  Cole.  Jenyns  died 
Dec.  18,  1787.  See  AUibone,  Diet,  of  A  uthors,  i,  9G5 ; 
Enylish  C'ljclopctdia,  s.  v.     (J.  H.W.) 

Jeph'thae  (Heb.  xi,  3-2).     See  Jkphtiiah. 

Jeph'thah  (Heb.  Yiphtach',  HPlS';',  opened  or  open- 
er), the  name  of  a  man  and  also  of  a  place.     See  also 

JlPHTHAH-EL. 

1.  (Sept.  'li^^a  V.  r.  'U^Sra's  and  'iKpSras,  Josephus 
'It<pitlC,  Viilg.  Jephte,  N.  T.  'licpSrde,  "  Jephthae"),  the 
ninth  judge  of  the  Israelites  for  a  period  of  six  years, 
B.C.  1256-1-250.  He  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Manasseh 
east,  and  was  the  son  of  a  person  named  Gilead  by  a 
concubine,  or  perhaps  harlot.  After  the  death  of  his 
father  lie  was  expelled  from  his  home  by  the  envy  of 
his  brothers,  who,  taunting  him  with  illegitimacy,  re- 
fused him  any  share  of  the  heritage,  and  he  withdrew 
to  the  land  of  Tob,  beyond  the  frontier  of  the  Hebrew 
territories.  It  is  clear  that  he  had  before  this  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  daring  character  and  skill  in 
arms;  for  no  sooner  was  his  withdrawal  known  than 
a  great  number  of  men  of  desperate  fortunes  repaired  to 
him,  and  he  became  their  chief.  His  position  was  now 
very  similar  to  that  of  David  when  he  withdrew  from 
the"  court  of  Saul.  To  maintain  the  people  who  had 
thus  linked  their  fortunes  with  his,  there  Avas  no  other 
resource  than  that  sort  of  brigandage  which  is  account- 
ed honorable  in  the  East,  so  long  as  it  is  exercised 
against  public  or  private  enemies,  and  is  not  marked  by 
needless  cruelty  or  outrage.  So  Jejihtliah  conlined  his 
aggressions  to  the  borders  of  the  small  neighboring  na- 
tions, who  were  in  some  sort  regarded  as  the  natural 
enemies  of  Israel,  even  when  there  was  no  actual  war 
between  them  (Judg.  xi,  1-3). 

The  tribes  beyond  the  Jordan  having  resolved  to  op- 
pose the  Ammonites,  to  whom  the  Israelites  had  fallen 
under  subjection  after  the  tltath  of  Jair,  in  consequence 
of  relapsing  into  idolatrj',  Jephthah  seems  to  have  occur- 
red to  every  one  as  the  most  fitting  leader.  A  deputation 
was  accordingly  sent  to  invite  him  to  take  the  command. 
After  some  demur,  on  account  of  the  treatment  he  had 
formerly  received,  he  consented  to  become  their  captain 
on  the  condition — solemnly  ratified  before  the  Lord  in 
Mizpeh — that,  in  the  event  of  his  success  against  Am- 
mon,  he  should  still  remain  as  their  acknowledged  head 
The  rude  hero  commenced  his  operations  with  a  degree 
of  dijilomatic  consideration  and  dignity  for  which  we 
are  not  prepared.  The  Ammonites  being  assembled  in 
force  for  one  of  those  ravaging  incursions  by  which  thej'- 
had  repeatedly  desolated  the  land,  he  sent  to  their  camp 
a  formal  complaint  of  the  invasion,  and  a  demand  of  the 
ground  of  their  proceeding.  This  is  highly  interesting, 
because  it  shows  that,  even  in  that  age,  a  cause  for  war 
was  judged  necessary,  no  one  being  supposed  to  war 
without  provocation;  and,  in  this  case,  Jephthah  de- 
manded what  cause  the  Ammonites  alleged  to  justifj^ 
their  aggressive  operations.  Their  answer  was,  that  the 
land  of  the  Israelites  beyond  the  Jordan  was  theirs.  It 
had  originally  belonged  to  them,  from  whom  it  had  been 
taken  by  the  Amorites,  who  had  been  dispossessed  by 
the  Israelites,  and  on  this  ground  they  claimed  the  res- 
titution of  these  lands.  Jephthah's  reply  laid  down  the 
just  princi])le  which  has  been  followed  out  in  the  prac- 
tice of  civilized  nations,  and  is  maintained  by  all  the 
great  wTiters  on  the  law  of  nations.  The  land  belonged 
to  the  Israelites  by  right  of  conquest  from  tlie  actual 
possessors,  and  they  coiUd  not  be  expected  to  recognise 
any  antecedent  claim  of  former  jKissessors,  for  whom 
they  had  not  acted,  who  had  rendered  them  no  assist- 
ance, and  who  had  themselves  displayed  hostility  against 
the  Israelites.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  they 
would  conquer  the  countVy  from  the  powerfid  kings 
who  had  it  in  possession,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  restor- 
ing it  to  the  ancient  occupants,  of  whom  they  had  no 
favorable  knowledge,  and  of  whose  i)revious  claims  they 
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were  scarcely  cognizant.  But  the  Ammonites  reassert- 
ed their  former  views,  and  on  this  issue  they  took  the 
field.  Animated  by  a  consciousness  of  divine  aid,  Jeph- 
thah hastened  to  meet  them,  defeated  them  in  several 
pitched  battles,  followed  them  with  great  slaughter, 
and  utterly  broke  their  dominion  over  the  eastern  Israel- 
ites (Judg.  xi,  4-33).  See  Pagenstecher,  Jephtes  (Lem- 
go,  1746). 

The  victory  over  the  Ammonites  was  followed  by  a 
quarrel  with  the  proud  and  powerful  Ephraimites  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Jordan.  This  tribe  was  displeased 
at  having  had  no  share  in  the  glory  of  the  recent  victo- 
ry, and  a  large  body  of  men  belonging  to  it,  who  had 
crossed  the  river  to  share  in  the  action,  used  verj-  high 
and  threatening  language  when  they  foimd  their  serv- 
ices were  not  required.  Jephthah,  finding  his  remon- 
strances had  no  effect,  reassembled  some  of  his  disband- 
ed troops  and  gave  the  Ephraimites  battle,  when  they 
were  defeated  with  immense  loss.  The  victors  seized 
the  fords  of  the  Jordan,  and,  when  any  one  came  to  pass 
over,  they  made  him  pronounce  the  word  "  Shibboleth" 
(ati  ear  of  corn) ;  but  if  he  coidd  not  give  the  aspira- 
tion, and  pronounced  the  word  as  "Sibboleth,"  they 
knew  him  for  an  Ephraimite.  and  slew  him  ou  the  spot 
(Judg.  xii,  1-6). 

The  remainder  of  Jephthah's  nde  was  peaceful,  and, 
at  his  death,  he  left  the  country  quiet  to  his  successor 
Ibzan.  He  was  buried  in  his  native  region,  in  one  of 
the  cities  of  Gilead  (Judg.  xii,  7). 

jEriiTiiAH's  Vow When  Jephthah  set  forth  against 

the  Ammonites,  he  solemnly  vowed  to  the  Lord,  '"If 
thou  shalt  without  fail  deliver  the  children  of  Amnion 
into  my  hands,  then  it  shall  be  that  whatsoever  cometh 
forth  [i.  e.  first]  of  the  doors  of  my  house  to  meet  nie, 
when  I  return  in  peace  from  the  children  of  Animon, 
shall  surely  be  the  Lord's,  and  I  will  offer  it  up  for  a 
burnt-offering"  (Judg.  xi, 30,31).  He  was  victorious: 
the  Ammonites  sustained  a  terrible  overthrow.  He  did 
return  in  peace  to  his  house  in  Mizpeh.  As  he  drew 
nigh  his  house,  the  one  that  came  forth  to  meet  him 
was  his  own  daughter  —  his  only  child,  in  whom  liis 
heart  was  bound  up.  She,  with  her  fair  companions, 
came  to  greet  the  triumphant  hero  "  with  timbrels  and 
with  dances."  But  he  no  sooner  saw  her  than  he  rent 
his  robes,  and  cried,  "Alas!  my  daughter,  thou  hast 
brought  me  very  low  ....  for  I  have  opened  my  mouth 
unto  the  Lord,  and  cannot  go  back."  Nor  did  she  ask 
I  it.  She  replied,  "  3Iy  father,  if  thou  hast  opened  thy 
j  mouth  inito  the  Lord,  do  to  me  according  to  that  which 
has  proceeded  out  of  thy  mouth,  forasmuch  as  the  Lord 
hath  taken  vengeance  for  thee  of  thine  enemies,  the 
children  of  Amnion."  But,  after  a  pause,  she  added, 
"  Let  this  thing  be  done  for  me :  let  me  alone  two 
months,  that  I  may  go  up  and  down  upon  the  moun- 
tains and  bewail  my  virginity,  I  and  my  fellows."  Her 
father,  of  course,  assented,  and  when  the  time  expired 
she  returned,  and,  we  are  told, "  he  did  with  her  accord- 
ing to  his  vow."  It  is  then  added  that  it  became  "  a 
custom  in  Israel  that  the  daughters  of  Israel  went  year- 
ly to  lament  the  daughter  of  Jephthah  the  Gileadite 
three  days  in  the  year"  (Judg.  xi,  34-40). 

Volumes  have  been  written  on  the  subject  of  "  Jeph- 
thah's rash  vow,"  the  question  being  whether,  in  doing 
to  his  daughter  "  according  to  his  vow,"  he  really  did 
offer  her  in  sacrifice,  or  whether  she  was  merely  doomed 
to  perpetual  celibacy. 

That  the  daughter  of  Jephthah  was  really  offered  up 
to  God  in  sacrifice — slain  by  the  hand  of  her  father  and 
then  burned— is  a  horrible  conclusion,  but  one  which  it 
seems  impossible  to  avoid.  This  was  understood  to  be 
the  meaning  of  the  text  by  Jonathan  the  paraphrast, 
and  Kashi,  by  Josephus  (Ant.  v,  7, 10),  and  by  perhaps 
all  the  early  Christian  fathers,  as  Origen  (in  Joannem, 
torn,  vi,  cap.  36),  Chrysostom  (Horn,  ad  pop,  Antioclms, 
xiv,  3  ;  0pp.  ii,  145),  Theodoret  (Qucestiones  in  Judices, 
xx),  Jerome  (Ep.  ad  Jul.  118 ;  0pp.  i,  791,  etc.),  Au- 
gustine (Qucestiones  in  Jud.  viii,  49;  0pp.  iii,  1,  610); 
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so  also  ill  the  Talmud  {Tanchuma  to  Bechu-Kolhui,  p. 
171)  ami  Midrash  (K.  1,  §  71),  in  both  of  which  great 
astonishment  is  expressed  witli  the  dealings  of  the  high- 
priest.  For  the  first  eleven  centuries  of  the  Christian  a;ra 
this  was  the  current,  perliaps  the  universal  opinion  of 
Jews  and  Christians.  Yet  none  of  them  extenuates  the 
act  of  Jephthah.  Josephus  calls  it  neither  lawful  nor 
pleasing  to  God.  Jewish  writers  say  that  he  ought  to 
have  referred  it  to  the  high-priest ,  but  either  he  failed 
to  do  so,  or  the  high-priest  culpably  omitted  to  prevent 
the  rash  act.  Origeii  strictly  conlincs  his  praise  to  the 
heroism  of  Jephthah's  daughter. 

The  other  interpretation  Avas  suggested  by  Joseph 
Kimchi.  He  supposed  that,  instead  of  being  sacrificed, 
she  was  shut  up  in  a  house  which  lier  father  built  for 
the  purpose,  and  that  she  was  there  visited  by  the 
daughters  of  Israel  four  days  m  each  year  as  long  as  she 
lived.  This  mterpretation  has  been  adopted  by  many 
eminent  men  —  as  by  Levi  ben  -  Gerson  and  Bechai 
amongst  the  Jews,  and  by  Drusius,  Grotius,  Estius,  De 
Dieu,  bishop  Hall,  Waterland,  Dr.  Hales,  and  others. 
More  names  of  the  same  period,  and  of  not  less  author- 
ity, might,  however,  be  adduced  on  the  other  side. 
Lightfoot  once  thought  (Krub/iiii,  §  IG)  that  Jephthah 
did  not  slay  his  daughter,  but,  upon  more  mature  reflec- 
tion, he  came  to  the  opposite  conclusion  (Ilarmony,  etc. ; 
Judges  xi,  Woi'ks,  i,  51). 

1.  The  advocates  for  the  actual  death  of  the  maiden 
contend  that  to  live  unman-ied  was  required  by  no  law, 
custom,  or  devotement  amongst  the  Jews :  no  one  had  a 
right  to  impose  so  odious  a  condition  on  another,  nor  is 
any  such  condition  implied  or  expressed  in  the  vow 
which  Jephthah  uttered.  It  is  certain  that  human 
sacrifice  was  deemed  meritorious  and  propitiatorj'  by 
the  neighboring  nations  [see  Sacrifice]  ;  and,  consid- 
ering the  manner  of  life  the  hero  had  led,  the  recent 
idolatries  in  which  the  people  had  been  plunged,  and 
the  peculiarly  vague  notions  of  the  tribes  beyond  the 
Jordan,  it  is  highly  probable  that  he  contemplated  from 
the  first  a  human  sacrifice,  as  the  most  costly  offering  to 
God  known  to  him  (comp.  the  well-known  story  of  the 
immolation  of  Iphigenia,  Iliad,  ix,  144  sq.).  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  that  he  could  expect  any  other  creature 
than  a  human  being  to  come  forth  out  of  the  door  of  his 
house  to  meet  him  on  his  return.  His  affliction  when 
his  daughter  actually  came  forth  is  ([uite  compatible 
with  the  idea  that  he  had  not  even  exempted  her  from 
the  sacrediiess  of  his  promise,  and  the  depth  of  that  af- 
fliction is  scarcely  reconcilable  with  any  other  alterna- 
tive than  the  actual  sacrifice.  In  that  case,  the  circum- 
stance that  she  "knew  no  man"  is  added  as  setting  in  a 
stronger  light  the  rashness  of  Jephthah  and  the  heroism 
of  his  daughter.  If  we  look  at  the  text,  Jephthah  vows 
tliat  wliatsoever  came  forth  from  the  door  of  his  house 
to  moet  him  "shall  surely  be  the  Lord's,  and  [Kimchi's 
rendering  'or'  is  a  rare  and  harsh  one]  I  will  offer  it  up 
for  a  burnt-offering,"  which,  in  fact,  was  the  regular 
way  of  making  a  thing  wholly  the  Lortl's.  Afterwards 
we  are  told  that  "  he  did  with  her  arojnling  to  Ids  vow," 
that  is,  according  to  the  ])lain  mcaiiiu:,^  of  plain  words, 
offered  her  for  a  burnt-offering.  (^This  circumlocutory 
phrase,  and  the  omission  of  any  direct  term  expressive 
of  death,  are  attributed  to  euphemistic  motives.)  Then 
follows  the  intimation  that  the  daughters  of  Israel  la- 
mented her  four  days  everj'  j^ear.  People  lament  the 
dead,  not  the  living.  The  whole  storj'  is  consistent  and 
intelligible  while  the  sacrifice  is  understood  to  have 
taken  place,  but  becomes  perplexed  and  difficult  as  soon 
as  we  begin  to  turn  aside  from  this  obvious  meaning  in 
search  of  recondite  explanations.  The  Jewish  com- 
mentators themselves  generally  admit  that  Jephthah 
really  sacrificed  his  daughter,  and  even  go  so  far  as  to 
allege  that  the  change  in  the  pontifical  dynasty  from 
the  house  of  Eleazar  to  that  of  Ithamar  was  caused  by 
the  high-priest  of  the  time  having  suffered  this  trans- 
action to  take  place.  It  is  true,  human  sacrifices  were 
forbidden  by  the  law ;  but  in  the  rude  and  unsettled  age 


in  which  the  judges  lived,  when  the  Israelites  had  adopt- 
ed a  vast  number  of  erroneous  notions  and  practices  from 
their  heathen  neighbors  (see  2  Kings  iii,  27),  many 
things  were  done,  even  by  good  men,  which  the  law  for- 
bade quite  as  positively  as  human  sacrifice.  Such,  for 
instance,  was  the  setting  up  of  the  altar  by  Gideon  at 
his  native  Ophrah  (Judg.  viii,  27),  in  direct  but  unde- 
signed opposition  to  one  of  the  most  stringent  enact- 
ments (Dcut.  vii)  of  the  Mosaical  code. — Kitto ;  Smith. 
(See  Kitto's  Daih/  Bible  I lluMratioiis,  &A\oc.) 

2.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  well  replied  that 
the  text  expressly,  and  in  varied  terms,  alludes  to  the 
obligation  of  the  girl  to  lead  a  life  of  perpetual  A-irginity 
(ver.  37, 38, 39).  Such  a  state  was  generally  considered 
a  calamity  by  the  Israelitish  women,  probably  on  ac- 
count of  the  early  prophecy  of  the  incarnation  (Gen.  iii, 
15).  See  Bakuknxkss.  But,  besides  this,  the  celiba- 
cy of  Jephthah's  daughter  involved  the  extinction  of 
his  whole  house  as  well  as  dynasty,  and  removed  from 
him  his  only  child,  the  sole  prop  and  solace  of  his  de- 
clining years.  For  it  was  her  duty,  as  the  Lord's  prop- 
erty, to  dwell  separately  at  Shiloh,  in  constant  attend- 
ance on  the  service  of  the  sanctuary  (compare  Luke  iii, 
37 ;  1  Cor.  vii,  34),  far  from  her  father,  the  companions 
of  her  youth,  and  the  beloved  haunts  of  her  childhood; 
all  this  was  sufficient  cause  for  lamentation.  But  the 
idea  that  she  was  put  to  death  by  her  father  as  a  con- 
sequence of  his  vow  shociis  all  the  feelings  of  human- 
ity, could  onh'  have  horrified  her  as  well  as  all  other 
parties  concerned,  is  inconsistent  with  the  first  princi- 
ples of  the  Mosaic  law,  and  was  impossible  from  the 
very  nature  of  its  requisitions  in  several  points.  For 
instance,  human  sacrifices  were  among  the  abominations 
for  which  the  idolatrous  nations  of  Canaan  were  devoted 
to  destruction  (Deut.  xviii,  9-14);  and  the  Israelites 
were  expressly  forbidden  to  act  like  them  in  sacrificing 
their  sons  and  daughters  by  fire  (Deut.  xii,  29-31). 
Again,  for  the  redemption  of  any  person  devoted  to  God 
(Exod.  xiii,  11-13),  and  even  for  the  very  case  of  Jeph- 
thah's singular  vow,  if  understood  to  refer  to  his  daugh- 
ter's immolation;  provision  was  expressly  made  (Lev. 
xxvii,  2-5),  so  that  he  might,  with  a  safe  conscience, 
have  redeemed  her  from  death  by  a  small  payment  of 
money.  It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  by  the  law 
he  could  not  offer  any  victim  as  a  burnt-sacrifice  except 
where  the  Lord  had  chosen  to  place  his  name  (Deut. 
xvi,  2,  G,  11,  IG,  compare  with  Lev.  i,  2-13;  xvii,  3-9), 
that  is,  in  the  tabernacle  at  Shiloh :  moreover,  none  but 
a  Levite  could  kill,  and  none  but  a  priest  could  offer 
any  victim;  and  the  statement  of  the  Chaldee  para- 
phrast  (ad  loc.)  that  the  sacrifice  took  place  through  a 
neglect  to  considt  Phinehas,  the  high-priest,  besides  in- 
volving an  anachronism,  is  utterly  at  variance  with  all 
the  known  conditions  of  the  case.  Moreover,  none  but 
a  mule  victim  could  be  presented  in  sacrifice  in  any 
case.  It  is  tme  that  if  Jephthah  had  been  an  idolater 
he  might  have  offered  his  daughter  in  any  of  the  high- 
places  to  a  false  god ;  but  he  was  evidently  made  the 
deliverer  of  his  people  from  the  yoke  of  Ammon  because 
he  was  not  an  idolater  (see  Judg.  xi,  29-36 ;  comp.  Lev. 
XX,  1-5) ;  and  his  whole  conduct  is  commended  by  an 
inspired  apostle  (Heb.  xi,  32:  comp.  1  Sam.  xii,  11)  as 
an  act  of  faith  in  the  true  God.  Such  sanction  is  very 
different  from  the  express  condemnation  of  the  irregu- 
lar and  mischievous  proceeding  on  the  part  of  Gideon 
(Judg.  viii,  27),  for  there  is  nowhere  the  least  intima- 
tion that  Jephthah's  conduct  was  other  than  entirely 
praiseworthy,  although  his  vow  is  evidently  recorded  as 
a  warning  against  inconsiderate  oaths  (Jarvis's  Church 
of  the  Redeemed,  p.  115-117).  Indeed,  it  is  verj-  doubt- 
ful >vhether  he  had  the  power  to  sacrifice  his  daughter, 
and  it  is  incredible  that  she  should  have  been  the  first 
to  claim  the  fulfilment  of  such  a  vow,  as  well  as  incon- 
ceivable how  she  should  have  so  readily  inferred  so  un- 
usual an  import  from  the  brief  terms  in  which  he  first 
intimated  to  her  his  fatal  pledge  (ver.  35,  36) ;  whereas 
it  is  altogethtff  likely  that  (with  her  prompt  consent)  he 
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hatl  the  right  of  dooming  her  to  perpetual  singleness  of 
life  and  religious  seclusion  (compare  1  Cor.  vii,  30-38). 
Sec  Nazakitk.  It  is  also  -worthy  of  note  that  the 
term  employed  to  express  his  promise  of  devotement 
in  this  case  is  I"!?,  ne'dtr,  a  consecration,  and  not  D'^Hj 
che' rem,  destruction.  See  Vow;  Anatiie.ma.  Nor  can 
we  suppose  (with  Prof.  Bush,  ad  loc.)  that  during  the 
two  months'  respite  he  obtained  better  information, 
in  consequence  of  which  the  immolation  was  avoided 
bv  a  ransom-price ;  for  it  is  stated  that  he  literally  fid- 
fiiled  his  vow,  whatever  it  was  (ver.  39).  The  word 
rendered  "lament"  in  verse  40  is  not  the  common  one 
(pZl)  translated  "bewail"  in  verse  37,  38,  but  the  rare 
expression  (nir)  rendered  "rehearse"  in  ch.  v,  11,  and 
meaning  to  celebrate,  as  implying  joy  rather  than  grief. 

For  a  full  discussion  of  the  question,  see  the  notes  of 
the  Pictorial  Bible,  and  Bush's  Notes  on  Judrjes,  ad  loc. ; 
comp.  Calmet's  Dissertation  sur  le  Vceu  de  Jep/ite,  in  his 
Comment.  Litterul,  torn,  ii;  Dresde,  Votum  Jephthm  ex 
Antiq.  Judaica  illustr.  (Lips.  1767,  1778)  ;  Kandolf,  Er- 
Marung  d.  Geliibdes  Jephtka,  in  Eichhorn's  lieperforium, 
viii,  13 ,  Lightfoot's  Harmony,  under  Judg.  xi,  Erubhin, 
cap.  xvi.  Sermon  on  Judg.  xi,  39 ,  Bp.  Kussell's  Connec- 
tion of  Sacred  and  Profane  Ilistor;/,  i,  479-492 ;  Hales's 
Anali/sis  of  Chronology,  ii,  288-2^2;  Gleig's  edition  of 
Stackhouse,  ii,  97 ;  Clarke's  Commentary,  ad  loc. ;  Eosen- 
mliller,  ad  loc;  Hengstenberg's  Pentut.  ii,  129;  Markii 
Dissert. phil.  theol.  p.  530 ;  Michaelis,  Mos.  Recht,  iii,  30 ; 
Ziegler,  Theolog.  A  bhandl.  i,  337 ;  Paulus,  Conservat.  ii, 
197 ;  Vatke,  Bibl.  Theolog.  p.  275;  Capellus,  De  voto  .Tej)h. 
(Salmur.  1683) ;  Dathe  in  Doderlein's  Theolog.  Bibl.  iii, 
327 ;  Jahn,  Einleit.  ii,  198 ,  Eckermann,  Theolog.  Beitr. 
y,  i,  62;  Reland,  Antiq.  sacr.  iii,  10,  6,  p.  363;  Vogel  in 
Biedermann's  Act.  sckolasf.  ii,  250;  Georgi,  De  voto 
Jephtm  (Yiteb.  1751) ;  Heumann,  Nov.  sylloge  dissert,  ii, 
476 ;  Bernhold,  De  voto  per  Jiphtach.  nuncupato  (Altd. 
1740) ;  Schudt,  Vita  Jepht.  (Groning.  1753),  ii,  77 ;  Bru- 
no in  Eichhorn's  Repertor.  viii,  43  ;  Buddiei  Hist.  V.  T. 
i,  893 ;  Hess,  Gesch.  Jos.  n.  der  Heerfiihrer,  ii,  156 ;  Nie- 
meyer,  Charakt.  iii,  496 ;  Ewald,  Isr.  Geschichte,  ii,  397 ; 
Selden,  Jus  nat.  et  gent,  i,  11 ;  Anton,  Comparat.  libror. 
V.  T.  cef.  pt.  ii,  iii ;  F.  Spanheim,  De  voto  Jephthce,  in  his 
Dissert,  theol.  hist.  p.  135-211 ;  H.  Benzel,  De  voto  Jepth 
incruento  (Lond.  1732 ) ,  liathlef's  Theol.  for  1755,  p.  414 
Seller,  Gemei/niii/-.  ISdir.  1779,  p.  386;  Hasche,  Ueber 
Jeph.  U.S.  Geliihdi'  (Drcsd.  1778;  see  in  the  Dresden  An- 
zeig.  1787)  ;  Pfeiffer,  De  voto  Jephthce,  in  his  0pp.  p.  591 : 
Tieroff,  id.  (.Jena,  1657);  Miinch,  id.  (Altd.  1740);  Bib 
Repos.  .Jan.  1843,  p.  143  sq. ;  Meth.  Quart.  Per.  October 
1855,  p.  558  sq. ;  Universalist  Review,  Jan.  1861 ;  Evan- 
gelical Rev.  Jidy,  1861 ;  Cassel,  in  Herzog's  Encykl.  s.  v. ; 
also  the  works  cited  by  Darling,  Cyclop,  col.  284. 

2.  Sec  Jii'iiTAii. 

Jephun'ne  (lf(povvi]),  a  Gnedzcd  form  (Ecclus. 
xlvi,  7)  lor  the  Hebrew  name  Jephusneh  (q.  v.). 

Jephun'neh  (Heb.  Yephunneh',  tliS^  nimble),  the 
name  of  two  men. 

1.  (Sept.  'Uipovvi],  also  'lt(pov>)  and  'l£(^oi'vJ}.)  The 
father  of  Caleb  (q.  v.),  the  faithful  fellow-explorer  of  Ca- 
naan with  Joshua,  in  which  paternal  connection  alone 
his  name  occurs  (Numb,  xiii,  0 ;  xiv,  6,  30,  38 ;  xxvi, 
65;  xxxii,  12;  xxxiv,  19;  Deut.  i,36;  Josh,  xiv,  6, 13, 
14 ;  XV,  13 ;  xxi,  12 ;  1  Chron.  iv,  15 ;  vi,  56).     B.C.  1698. 

2.  (Sept.  'iKptvci.)  One  of  the  sons  of  jether  or  Ith- 
ran,  of  the  descendants  of  ^\sher  (1  Chron.  vii,  38).  B.C. 
prob.  ante  1017. 

Je'rah  (Heb.  Ye'rach,  TVy^^  in  pause  tTlp,  Ya'rach, 
the  7n<>o]>,  as  often ;  Sept.  'lapax,  but  omits  in  1  Chron. 
i,  20,  where,  however,  some  copies  liave  'la^ep ;  Vulg. 
Jarc),  the  fourth  in  order  of  the  sons  of  Joktan,  appar- 
ently the  founder  of  an  Arab  tribe,  who  probably  had 
their  settlement  near  Hazarmaveth  and  Hadoram,  be- 
tween Avhich  the  name  occurs  (Gen.  x,  26),  the  general 
location  of  all  the  Joktanidaj  being  given  in  verse  30  as 
extending  from  Mesha  eastward  to  Jlouut  Sephar.     Bo- 


chart  {Phaleg,  ii,  19)  thinks  the  word  is  Hebrew,  but  a 
translation  of  an  equivalent  Arabic  name,  and  under- 
stands the  Alalcei  to  be  meant,  a  tribe  inhabiting  the 
auriferous  region  on  the  Eed  Sea  (Agatharch.  49 ;  Stra- 
bo,  xvi,  p.  277 ;  Diod.  Sic.  iii,  44),  and  conjectures  that 
their  true  name  was  Benay  Haila,  "  Sons  of  the  Moon," 
on  account  of  their  worship  of  that  luminary  under  the 
title  Alilat  (Herodotus,  iii,  8).  He  also  observes  that  a 
tribe  exists  near  IMecca  with  the  title  sons  of  the  moon, 
probably  the  Hilulites  mentioned  by  Niebuhr  {Descrip- 
tion of  A  7-abiu,  p.  270).  That  the  Aliljei,  however,  were 
worshippers  of  Alilat  is  an  assumption  unsupported  by 
facts;  but,  whatever  may  be  said  in  its  favor,  the  people 
in  question  are  not  the  Bene-Hilal,  who  take  their 
name  from  a  kinsman  of  Mohammed,  in  the  fifth  gen- 
eration before  him,  of  the  well-known  stock  of  l\eys 
(Caussin,  Essai,  Tab.  X  a;  Abu-l-Fida,  Hist,  anteisl.  ed. 
Fleischer,  p.  194).  The  connection  renders  the  ojiinifin 
of  J.  D.  IMichaelis  more  probable,  who  (Spicileg.  ii,  GO, 
161)  refers  the  name  to  the  Moon-coast,  or  Mount  of  the 
Moon,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Hadramaut  (Hazarma- 
veth), not  far  from  Shorma  (Edrisi,  p.  26, 27).  Pococke 
has  some  remarks  on  the  subject  of  El-Liitt,  which  the 
reader  may  consult  (»S;jec.  Hist.  A  rab.  p.  90) ;  and  also 
Sir  G.  Wilkinson,  in  his  notes  to  Herodotus  (ed.  Rawlin- 
son,  ii,  402,  foot-note,  and  Essay  i  to  bk.  iii) :  he  seems 
to  be  wrong,  however,  in  saying  that  the  Arabic  " '  awel,' 
'first'"  [correctly,  "aw'\val"],is  "related  to"  PN,  or  Al- 
lah, etc.,  and  that  Alitta  and  Mylitta  are  Shemitic 
names  derived  from  "  weled,  u-alada, '  to  bear  children' " 
(Essay  i,  p.  537).  The  comparison  of  Alitta  and  IMy- 
litta  is  also  extremely  doubtful ;  and  probably  Herodo- 
tus assimilated  the  former  name  to  the  latter.  Indeed, 
Jerah  has  not  been  satisfactorily  identified  with  the 
name  of  any  Arabian  place  or  tribe,  though  a  fortress 
(and  probably  an  old  town,  like  the  numerous  fortified 
places  in  the  Yemen,  of  the  old  Himyerite  kingdom) 
named  Yerdkh  is  mentioned  as  belonging  to  the  district 
of  the  Nijji'id  (Mardsid,  s.  v.  Yerakh),  which  is  in  IMah- 
reh,  at  the  extremity  of  the  Yemen  {Kdmus). — Gese- 
nius;  Smith.     See  Arabia. 

Jerah'meel  (Heb.  Yerachmeel',  h^'CT}'^'^,  loving 
God  or  beloved  by  6'ocZ),  the  name  of  three  men. 

1.  (Sept.  IpapetjX  and  'lepE/jeiiX  v.  r.  'lfpo/(f/X) 
First-born  of  Hezron,  brother  of  Caleb,  and  father  of 
Ram  (not  Aram),  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (1  Chron.  ii,  9, 
25,  26,  27,  33,  42).  B.C.  ante  1658.  His  descendants 
were  called  Jehahmeelites  (Hebrew  Yerachmeeli', 
'OVy^Tl"}'',  Sept.  'leptfiiiiX  and  'Icptjuij/X  v.  r.  'Ifpfjut/jA, 
1  Sam.'xxvii,  10;  xxx,  29). 

2.  (Sept.  'IpaiiarjX  v.  r.  'IspafistiX.')  Son  of  Kish,  a 
Levite  whose  relationship  is  undefined  otherwise  (2 
Chron.  xxiv,  29).     B.C.  apparently  1014. 

3.  (Sept.  'If()f/((i7X  V.  r.  'l£pfju£»';X.)  Son  of  Hamme- 
lech  (q.  v.),  one  of  the  two  persons  commanded  by  Jc- 
hoiakim  to  apprehend  Jeremiah  and  Barnch,  who  prov- 
identially escaped  (Jer.  xxxvi,  20).     B.C.  605. 

Jerah'meelite  (1  Sam.  xxvii,  10;  xxx,  29).  See 
Jeraiijieee,  1. 

Jer'echus  (Itpixoc),  a  Grsecized  form  (1  Esdr.  v, 
22)  of  the  name  of  the  city  of  Jericho  (q.  v.). 

Je'red  (a,  1  Chron.  i,  2;  b,  1  Chron.  iv,  18).  See 
Jared. 

Jer'emai  (Hebrew  Yeremaf,  '^■?^^,  dwelling  in 
heights;  Sept.  'lipifxi  v.  r.  'itpani),  one  of  the  "sons" 
of  Hashum,  who  divorced  his  Gentile  wife  after  the  re- 
turn from  Babylon  (Ezra  x,  33).     B.C.  459. 

Jeremi'ah  (Heb.  Yirmeyah',  iT^^a'^l',  often  in  the 
paragogic  form  ^n^"S"i1i,  Yirmeya'hu,  especially  in  the 
book  of  Jeremiah  ;  raised  up  [i.  e.  appointed]  by  Jeho- 
vah; Sept.  and  N.  T.'Itpf/ii'at,-;  "Jeremias,"  Matt,  xvi, 
14;  "Jeremy,"  Matt,  ii,  17;  xxvii,  9;  but  in  this  last 
passage  it  probably  occurs  only  by  error  of  copyists;  see 
Zech.  xi,  12,  13),  the  name  of  eight  or  nine  men. 
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1.  The  fifth  in  rank  of  the  Gadito  Ijravcs  who  joined 
David's  troop  iii  the  wilderness  (1  Chron.  xii,  10).  15.C. 
lOGl. 

2.  The  tenth  of  the  same  band  of  adventurers  (1 
Chron.  xii,  13).     B.C.  lOfJl. 

3.  One  of  the  Benjaniite  bowmen  and  slingers  wlio 
repaired  to  David  while  at  Ziidag  (1  Chron.  xii,  4).  B. 
C.  1053. 

4.  A  chief  of  the  tribe  of  INIanasseh  east,  apparently 
about  the  time  of  the  deportation  by  the  Assvrians  (1 
Chron.  V,  24).     B.C.  782. 

5.  A  native  of  Libnah,  the  father  of  Ilamutal,  wife 
of  Josiah,  and  mother  of  Jchoahaz  and  Zedekiah  (2 
Kings  xxiii,  81 ;  xxiv,  18).     B.C.  ante  (532. 

6.  Son  of  Habaziniah,  and  father  of  Jaazaniah,  which 
last  was  one  of  the  Rechabites  whom  the  jjrophet  tested 
with  the  offer  of  wine  (Jer.  xxxv,  3).     B.C.  ante  (500. 

7.  The  second  of  the  "  greater  prophets"  of  the  ().  T., 
a  son  of  Ililkiah,  a  priest  of  Anathnth,  in  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin  (1,  1 ;  comp.  xxxii,  G).  The  following  brief 
account  of  the  prophet's  career,  which  is  fully  detailed 
in  his  own  book,  is  chiefly  from  Kitto's  Ci/dopa'dia. 

\.  Relatives  of  Jeremiiih.  —  Many  (among  ancient 
writers,  Clement.  Alex.,  Jerome ;  among  moderns,  Eich- 
horn,  Calovius,  Maldonatus,  Yon  Bohlen,  etc.)  have  sup- 
posed that  his  father  was  the  high-priest  of  the  same 
name  (2  Kings  xxii,  8),  who  found  the  book  of  the  law 
in  the  eighteenth  year  of  Josiah  (Umbreit,  Praliischer 
Commentar  iiber  den  Jeremia,  p.  x).  This,  however, 
seems  improbable  on  several  grounds  (see  Carjizov,  In- 
trod.  iii,  130 ;  also  Keil,  Ewald,  etc.) :  first,  there  is  noth- 
ing in  the  writings  of  Jeremiah  to  lead  us  to  think  that 
his  father  was  more  than  an  ordinary-  priest  ("  Hilkiah 
[one]  of  the  priests,"  .Jer.  i,  1);  again,  the  name  Hil- 
kiah was  common  among  the  Jews  (see  2  Kings  xviii, 
13;  1  Ciiron.  vi,45;  xxvi,  11 ;  Neh.viii,  4  ;  Jer.  xxix,  3) ; 
and,  lastly,  his  residence  at  Anathoth  is  evidence  that 
he  belonged  to  the  line  of  Abiathar  (1  Kings  ii,  26-35), 
who  was  deposed  from  the  high-priest's  office  by  Solo- 
mon: after  which  time  the  office  appears  to  have  re- 
mained in  the  line  of  Zadok. 

2.  Ilistort/. — Jeremiah  was  verj'  young  when  the 
word  of  the  Lord  first  came  to  him  (i,  6).  This  event 
took  place  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  Josiah  (B.C.  628), 
wliila  the  youthful  prophet  still  lived  at  Anathoth.  It 
would  seem  that  he  remained  in  his  native  city  several 
years;  but  at  length,  in  order  to  escape  the  persecution 
of  his  fellow-townsmen  (xi,  21),  and  even  of  his  own 
family  (xii,  6),  as  well  as  to  have  a  wider  field  for  his 
exertions,  he  left  Anathoth  and  took  up  his  residence  at 
Jerusalem.  The  finding  of  the  book  of  tlie  Law,  five 
years  after  the  commencement  of  his  predictions,  must 
have  produced  a  powerful  influence  on  the  mind  of  Jere- 
mkih,  and  king  Josiah  no  doubt  found  him  an  important 
ally  in  carr3'ing  into  effect  the  reformation  of  religious 
worship  (2  Kings  xxiii,  1-25).  B.C.  623.  During  the 
reign  of  this  monarch,  we  may  readily  believe  that  Jer- 
emiah would  be  in  no  waj'  molested  in  his  work ;  and 
that  from  the  time  of  his  quitting  Anathoth  to  the 
eighteenth  year  of  his  ministry,  he  probably  uttered  his 
warnings  without  interruption,  though  with  little  suc- 
cess (see  ch.  xi).  Indeed,  the  reformation  itself  was 
nothing  more  than  the  forcible  repression  of  idolatrous 
and  heathen  rites,  and  the  re-establishment  of  the  ex- 
ternal service  of  God,  by  the  command  of  the  king.  No 
sooner,  therefore,  was  the  influence  of  the  court  on  be- 
half of  the  true  religion  withdrawn,  than  it  was  evident 
that  no  real  improvement  had  taken  place  in  the  minds 
of  the  people.  Jeremiah,  who  hitherto  was  at  least 
protected  by  the  influence  of  the  pious  king  Josiah,  soon 
became  the  object  of  attack,  as  he  must  doubtless  have 
long  been  the  object  of  dislike  to  those  whose  interests 
were  identified  with  the  corruptions  of  religion.  The 
death  of  this  prince  was  bewailed  by  the  prophet  as  the 
precursor  of  the  divine  judgments  for  the  national  sins 
(2  Chron.  xxxv,  25).     B.C.  600.     See  Lamkntations. 

We  hear  nothing  of  the  prophet  during  the  three 


months  which  constituted  the  short  reign  of  Jehoahaz; 
but  "  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim"  (B.C. 
(■)07)  the  prophet  was  interrupted  in  his  ministry  by 
"  the  priests  and  the  prophets,"  who,  with  the  populace, 
brouglit  him  before  the  civil  authorities,  urging  that 
cajiital  punishment  should  be  inflicted  on  him  for  his 
threatenings  of  evil  on  the  city  unless  the  people  amend- 
ed their  ways  (ch.  xxvi).  The  princes  seem  to  have 
been  in  some  degree  aware  of  the  results  which  the  gen- 
eral corruption  was  bringing  on  the  state,  and  if  they 
did  not  themselves  yield  to  the  exhortations  of  the 
prophet,  they  acknowledged  that  he  spoke  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord,  and  were  quite  averse  from  so  openly  re- 
nouncing his  authority  as  to  pijt  his  messenger  to  death. 
It  appears,  however,  that  it  was  rather  owing  to  the 
personal  influence  of  one  or  two,  especially  Ahikam, 
than  to  any  general  feeling  favorable  to  Jeremiah,  that 
his  life  was  ])reserved ;  and  it  would  seem  that  he  was 
then  either  [jlaced  inider  restraint,  or  else  was  in  so 
much  danger  from  the  animosity  of  his  adversaries  as 
to  make  it  prudent  for  him  not  to  appear  in  public.  In 
the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim  (B.C.  605)  he  was  com- 
manded to  write  the  predictions  which  had  been  given 
through  him,  and  to  read  them  to  the  people.  From 
the  cause,  probably,  which  we  have  intimated  above,  he 
was,  as  he  says,  "shut  up,"  and  coukl  not  himself  go 
into  the  house  of  the  Lord  (xxxvi,  5).  He  therefore 
deputed  Baruch  to  write  the  predictions  after  him,  and 
to  read  them  publicly  on  the  fast-day.  These  threat- 
enings being  thus  anew  made  public,  Baruch  was  sum- 
moned before  the  princes  to  give  an  account  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  roll  containing  them  had  come  into 
his  possession.  The  princes,  who,  without  strength  of 
principle  to  oppose  the  wickedness  of  the  king,  had  suf- 
ficient respect  for  religion,  as  well  as  sagacity  enough  to 
discern  the  importance  of  listening  to  the  voice  of  God's 
prophet,  advised  both  Baruch  and  Jeremiah  to  conceal 
themselves,  while  they  endeavored  to  influence  the 
mind  of  the  king  by  reading  the  roll  to  him.  The  re- 
sult showed  that  their  precautions  were  not  needless. 
In  his  bold  self-will  and  reckless  daring  the  monarch 
refused  to  listen  to  any  advice,  even  though  coming 
with  the  professed  sanction  of  the  IMost  High.  Having 
read  three  or  four  leaves,  "  he  cut  the  roll  with  the  pen- 
knife and  cast  it  into  the  fire  that  was  on  the  hearth, 
until  all  the  roll  was  consumed,"  and  gave  immediate 
orders  for  the  ajiprehension  of  Jeremiah  and  Baruch, 
who,  however,  were  both  preserved  from  the  vindictive 
monarch.  At  the  command  of  (iod  the  prophet  pro- 
cured another  roll,  in  which  he  wrote  all  that  was  in  the 
roll  destroyed  by  the  king,  "and  added  besides  unto 
them  many  like  words"  (xxxvi,  32).     See  Baruch. 

Near  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim  (B.C.  599"), 
and  during  the  short  reign  of  his  successor  Jehoiachin 
or  Jeconiah  (B.C.  598),  we  find  him  still  uttering  his 
voice  of  warning  (see  ch.  xiii,  18 ;  comp.  2  Kings  xxiv, 
12,  and  Jer.  xxii,  24-30),  though  without  effect;  and, 
after  witnessing  the  downfall  of  the  monarchs  which  he 
had  himself  predicted,  he  sent  a  letter  of  condolence  and 
hope  to  those  who  shared  the  captivity  of  the  royal  fam- 
ily (ch.  xxix-xxxi).  It  was  not  till  the  latter  part  of 
the  reign  of  Zedekiah  that  he  was  ])ut  in  continemcnt, 
as  we  find  that  "they  had  not  put  him  into  jirison" 
when  the  array  of  Nebuchadnezzar  commenced  the 
siege  of  Jerusalem  (xxxvii,  4,  5)  (B.C.  589).  On  the 
investment  of  the  city,  the  prophet  had  sent  a  message 
to  the  king  declaring  what  would  be  the  fatal  issue, 
but  this  had  so  little  effect  that  the  slaves  who  had 
been  liberated  were  again  reduced  to  bondage  by  their 
fellow-citizens  (ch.  xxxiv).  Jeremiah  himself  was  in- 
carcerated in  the  court  of  the  prison  adjoining  the  palace, 
where  he  predicted  the  certain  return  from  the  impend- 
ing captivity  (xxxii,  33).  The  Chald.eans  drew  off 
their  army  for  a  time  on  the  report  of  help  coming  from 
Eg>-pt  to  the  besieged  city,  and  now,  feeling  the  danger 
to  be  imminent,  and  yet  a  ray  of  hope  brightening  their 
prospects,  the  king  entreated  Jeremiah  to  pray  to  the 
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Lord  for  them.  The  hopes  of  the  king  were  not  re- 
sponded to  in  the  message  wliich  Jeremiah  received 
Irom  God.  He  was  assured  that  the  Egyptian  army 
would  return  to  their  own  land,  that  the  Chaldeans 
would  come  again,  and  that  they  would  take  the  city 
and  biu-n  it  with  tire  (xxxvii,  7,  8).  The  princes,  ap- 
parentlv  irritated  by  a  message  so  contrary  to  their 
wishes,'made  the  departure  of  Jeremiah  from  the  city 
(^for  he  appears  to  have  been  at  this  time  released  from 
confinement),  during  the  short  respite,  the  pretext  for 
accusing  him  of  deserting  to  the  Chaldaeans,  and  he  was 
forthwith  cast  into  prison,  where  he  might  have  perish- 
ed but  for  the  humanity  of  one  of  the  royal  eunuchs 
(xxxvii,  12-xxxviii,  13^.  The  king  seems  to  have 
been  tlu-oughout  inclined  to  favor  the  prophet,  and 
sought  to  know  from  him  the  word  of  the  Lord ;  but  he 
was  wholly  under  the  influence  of  the  princes,  and  dared 
not  communicate  with  him  except  in  secret  (xxxviii. 
l-i-28),  much  less  could  he  follow  advice  so  obnoxious 
to  their  views  as  that  which  the  prophet  gave.  Jere- 
miah, therefore,  more  from  the  hostility  of  the  princes 
than  the  inclination  of  the  king,  was  still  in  confinement 
when  the  city  was  taken,  B.C.  588.  Nebuchadnezzar 
formed  a  more  just  estimate  of  his  character  and  of  the 
value  of  his  counsels,  and  gave  a  special  charge  to  his 
captain,  Nebuzar-adan,  not  only  to  provide  for  him, 
but  to  follow  his  advice  (xxxix,  12).  He  was  accord- 
ingly taken  from  the  prison  and  allowed  free  choice 
cither  to  go  to  Babylon,  where  doubtless  he  would  have 
been  held  in  honor  in  the  royal  court,  or  to  remain  with 
his  own  people  (B.C.  587).  With  characteristic  patriot- 
ism he  went  to  Mizpah  with  Gedaliah,  whom  the  Bab- 
ylonian monarch  had  appointed  governor  of  Judaea,  and, 
after  his  miu-der,  sought  to  persuade  Johanan,  who  was 
then  the  recognised  leader  of  the  people,  to  remain  in 
the  land,  assuring  him  and  the  people,  by  a  message 
from  God  in  answer  to  their  inquiries,  that,  if  they  did 
so,  the  Lord  would  l)uUd  them  up,  but  if  the}^  went  to 
Egypt,  the  evils  which  they  sought  to  escape  should 
come  upon  them  there  (ch.  xlii).  The  people  refused 
to  attend  to  the  divine  message,  and,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Johanan,  went  into  Egypt,  taking  Jeremiah 
and  Baruch  along  with  them  (xliii,  G).  In  Egypt  the 
prophet  still  sought  to  turn  the  people  to  the  Lord, 
from  whom  they  had  so  long  and  so  deeply  revolted  (ch. 
xliv),  but  his  writings  give  us  no  subsequent  informa- 
tion respecting  his  personal  history.  Ancient  traditions 
assert  that  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  Egypt. 
According  to  the  pscudo-Epiphanius,  he  was  stoned  by 
the  people  at  Taphn*  (tv  Tatt>ratc).  the  same  as  Tah- 
panhes,  where  the  Jews  were  settled  (/><■  l';V/x  Prophet. 
ii,  23S),  quoted  by  Fabricius,  C'odi.r  /'.-■<  ml, jiii/rdji/m.i  V. 
T.  i,  1110).  It  is  said  that  his  bones  were  removed  by 
Alexander  the  Great  to  Alexandria  (Carpzov,  Introd.  pt. 
iii,p.  138,  where  other  traditions  respecting  him  may  be 
found). 

JEHE^IIAH,  Book  or.  Jeremiah  was  contempo- 
rary- with  Zephaniah,  Habakkuk,  Ezekiel,  and  Daniel. 
No  one  who  compares  them  can  fail  to  perceive  that 
the  mind  of  Jeremiah  was  of  a  softer  and  more  delicate 
texture  than  that  of  his  illustrious  contemporary  Eze- 
kiel, with  whose  writings  his  are  most  nearly  parallel. 
His  whole  history  convinces  us  that  he  was  by  nature 
mild  and  retiring  (Ewald,  Prop/wten  dci  A  It.  Bund.  p.  2), 
highly  susceptible  and  sensitive,  especially  to  sorrow- 
ful emotions,  and  rather  inclined,  as  we  should  imagine, 
to  shrink  from  danger  tlian  to  brave  it.  Yet,  with  this 
acute  perception  of  injury,  and  natural  repugnance  fmm 
being  "a  man  of  strife,"  he  never  in  the  least  dcgreo 
shrinks  from  publicity;  nor  is  he  at  all  intimidated  hy 
reproach  or  insult,  or  even  by  actual  punishment  anil 
threatened  death,  when  he  has  the  message  of  God  to 
deliver. 

1.  The  stjile  of  .Jeremiah  corresponds  with  this  view  of 
the  character  of  Ids  mind  :  though  not  deficient  in  pow- 
er, it  is  peculiarly  marked  by  pathos.  He  delights  in 
the  expression  of  the  tender  emotions,  and  employs  all 


the  resources  of  his  imagination  to  excite  corresponding 
feelings  in  his  readers.  He  has  an  irresistible  sympa- 
thy with  the  miserable,  which  finds  utterance  in  the 
most  touching  descriptions  of  their  condition. 

The  style  of  Jeremiah  is  marked  by  the  peculiaiities 
which  belong  to  the  later  Hebre\\',  and  bj'  the  introduc- 
tion of  Aramaic  forms  (Eichhorn,  Einleitiimi,  iii,  122 ; 
Gesenius,  GeschicJite  der  JJeb.  Sprache,  p.  35).  It  was, 
we  imagine,  on  this  account  that  Jerome  complained  of 
a  certain  rusticity  in  Jeremiah's  style.  Lowth,  howev- 
er, says  he  can  discover  no  traces  of  it,  and  regards  Jer- 
emiah as  nearly  equal  in  sublimity  in  many  parts  to 
Isaiah  {De  Sacra  Poesi  Heb.  p.  42G). 

2.  The  canonicity  of  the  writings  of  Jeremiah  in  gen- 
eral are  established  both  by  the  testimony  of  ancient 
writers,  and  by  quotations  and  references  which  occur 
in  tlie  New  Testament.  Thus  the  son  of  Sirach  refers 
to  him  as  a  prophet  consecrated  from  the  Momb,  and 
quotes  from  Jer.  i,  10  the  commission  with  which  he 
was  intrusted  (Ecclus.  xlix,  7).  In  2  Mace,  ii,  1-8,  there 
is  a  tradition  respecting  his  liiding  the  tabernacle  and 
the  ark  in  a  rock,  in  which  he  is  called  "  Jeremiah  the 
prophet."  Philo  speaks  of  him  under  similar  titles, 
as  TrQO(pi]rr}c,  pvrrrijc,  uno(j)('ii'-t]C,  and  calls  a  passage 
which  he  quotes  from  Jer.  iii,  4  an  oracle — xf"/*^/"^" 
(Eichhorn,  Einlcitimrj,  i,  95).  Joseph  us  refers  to  him 
by  name  as  ttie  profdiet  who  predicted  the  evils  which 
were  coming  on  the  city,  and  speaks  of  him  as  the  au- 
thor of  Lamentations  {piXoQ  Bpijvijrudi')  which  are 
still  existing  {Ant.  x,  5, 1).  His  writings  are  included 
in  the  list  of  canonical  books  given  by  Jlelito,  Origen 
(whose  words  are  remarkable:  'Ifof/mac  ctV  ^privoig 
Kcii  Ty  bTTitTToX?)  IV  f)'('),  Jcrome,  and  the  Talmud  (Eicli- 
horn,  Einhituvg,  iii,  184).  In  the  New  Testament  Jere- 
miah is  referred  to  by  name  in  IMatt.  ii,  17,  where  a  pas- 
sage is  quoted  from  Jer.  xxxi,  15,  and  in  Matt,  xvi,  14; 
in  Heb.  viii,  8-12,  a  passage  is  quoted  from  Jer.  xxxi, 
31-34.  There  is  one  other  place  in  which  the  name  of 
Jeremiah  occurs — IMatt.  xxvii,  9 — which  has  occasioned 
considerable  difficulty,  because  the  passage  there  quoted 
is  not  found  in  the  extant  writings  of  the  prophet  (see 
Kiuniil,  Com.  ad  loc).  Jerome  affirms  that  he  found 
the  exact  passage  in  a  Hebrew  apocryj)hal  book  (Fabri- 
cius, Codex  Pseudepigrajihns,  i,  1103),  but  there  is  no 
proof  that  that  book  was  in  existence  before  the  time 
of  Christ.  It  is  jirobable  that  the  passage  intended  by 
Matthew  is  Zeeh.  xi,  12, 13,  which  in  part  corresponds 
with  the  quotation  he  gives,  and  that  the  name  is  a 
gloss  which  has  found  its  way  into  tlie  text  (see  01s- 
hausen,  Commentar  iiber  d.  X.  Test,  ii,  493). 

3.  The  genuinemss  of  some  portions  of  the  book  has 
of  late  been  disputed  by  German  critics.  Movers,  whose 
views  have  been  adopted  by  Dc  Wette  and  Hitzig,  at- 
tributes x,  1-16,  and  ch.  xxx,  xxxi,  and  xxxiii  to  the 
author  of  the  concluding  portion  of  the  book  of  Isaiah. 
His  fundamental  argument  against  the  last-named  por- 
tion is,  that  the  prophet  Zechariah  (viii,  7,  8)  quotes 
from  Jer.  xxxi,  7,  8,  33,  and  in  verse  9  speaks  of  the  au- 
thor as  one  who  lived  "  in  the  day  that  the  foundation 
j  of  the  house  of  the  Lord  of  hosts  was  laid."  But  there 
I  is  nothing  in  ver.  7  and  8  of  Zechariah  to  prove  that  it 
[  is  intended  to  be  a  quotation  from  any  written  prophe- 
1  cy,  much  less  from  this  portion  of  Jeremiah.  Hence 
1  Hitzig  {Jeremia,  p.  230)  gives  uji  the  external  evidence 
j  on  which  Movers  had  relied.  The  internal  evidence 
'  arising  from  the  examination  of  particular  words  and 
phrases  is  so  slight,  especially  when  the  autlienticity 
of  the  latter  portion  of  Isaiah  is  maintained,  that  even 
Ewald  agrees  that  the  chapters  in  question,  as  well  as 
:  the  other  passage  mentioned  (x,  1-16),  are  the  work  of 
.Jeremiah.  It  seems,  ho>vever,  not  improbable  that  the 
Chaldee  of  verse  11  is  a  gloss  which  has  crept  into  the 
text,  both  because  it  is  (apparently  without  reason)  in 
another  language,  and  because  it  seems  to  interrupt  the 
progress  of  thought.  The  jiredictions  against  Babylon 
in  ch.  1  and  Ii  arc  ol)jected  to  by  IMovers,  De  ^^'ctte,  and 
others  on  the  ground  that  they  contain  many  interpola- 
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tions.  Ewald  attributes  them  to  some  unknown  proph- 
et, who  imitated  the  style  of  Jeremiah.  Their  authen- 
ticity is  maintained  by  Hitzig  (p.  391)  and  by  Umbreit 
(p.  290-293),  to  whom  we  must  refer  ibr  an  answer  to 
the  objections  made  against  them.  The  last  chapter  is 
generally  regarded  as  an  appendix  added  by  some  later 
author.  It  is  almost  verbally  the  same  as  the  account 
in  2  Kings  xxiv,  18;  xxv,  30,  and  it  carries  the  historj' 
down  to  a  later  period,  probably,  than  that  of  the  death 
of  Jeremiah.  That  it  is  not  his  work  seems  to  be  indi- 
cated in  the  last  verse  of  ch.  li.  (See  generally  Hilver- 
nick's  Einleilung,  ii,  232,  etc.) 

4.  Much  difficulty  has  arisen  with  respect  to  the  writ- 
ings of  Jeremiah  from  the  apparent  disorder  in  which 
they  stand  in  our  present  copies,  and  from  the  many 
disagreements  between  tVie  Hebrew  text  and  that  found 
in  the  Septuagint  version,  and  many  conjectures  have 
been  hazarded  respecting  the  occasion  of  this  disorder. 
The  following  are  the  principal  diversities  between  the 
two  texts : 

(«.)  The  chapters  containing  prophecies  against  for- 
eign nations  are  placed  in  a  different  part  of  the  book, 
and  the  prophecies  tliemselves  arranged  in  a  tlifferent 
order,  as  in  the  following  table : 


All  nations,  xxv,  14-38. 
Egypt,  xliii,  S-t3. 

"      xliv,  1-30. 

"      xlvi,  1-2S. 
Phil-stiues,  xlvii,l-T. 
IMoab,  xlviii,  1-47. 
Amnion,  xlix,  1-5. 
|Edoin,  xlix,  T-'22. 
jDaniasens,  xlix,  '23-27. 
iKed.ir,  xlix,  28-33. 
iElr.m,  xlix,  H4-39. 
Bubvlou,  l,l^(i. 
■"        li,  1-64. 


Septuagint. 
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'  again  di\-ided  into  strophes  of  from  seven  to  niue  verses, 
frc(iuently  distuiguished  by  such  a  phrase  as  "The 
Lord  said  also  unto  me."     These  separate  sections  are 

j  arranged  by  Ewald  so  as  to  form  five  distinct  books :  I. 

j  The  introduction,  ch.  i.     II.  Keproofs  of  the  sins  of  the 

I  Jews,  ch.  ii-xxiv,  consisting  of  seven  sections,  viz.  1.  ch. 
ii ;  2.  ch.  iii-vi ;  3.  ch.  vii-x ;  4.  ch.  xi-xiii ;  5.  ch.  xiv- 

!  xvii,  18;  G.  ch.  xvii,  19-xx;  7.  ch.  xxi-xxiv.  III.  A 
general  review  of  all  nations,  the  heathen  as  well  as  the 
people  of  Israel,  ccinsisiiiig  (if  two  sections:  1.  ch.  xlvi- 

j  xlix  (whicli  he  iliiiiks  li,i\c  lieen  transposed);  2.  chaji. 

I  xxv,  and  a  hi^tmiral  appendix  of  three  sections:  1.  ch. 
xxvi ;  2.  cli.  xxvii ;  and  3.  ch.  xxviii,  xxix.  IV.  Two 
sections  picturing  the  hopes  of  brighter  times:  1.  ch. 
XXX,  xxxi ;  and  2.  ch.  xxxii,  xxxiii ;  to  -which,  as  in  the 
last  boolc,is  added  a  historical  appendix  in  three  sections : 
1.  ch.  xxxiv,  1-7 ;  2.  ch.  xxxiv,  8-22 ;  3.  ch.  xxxv.     V. 

^  The  conclusion,  in  two  sections ;  1.  ch.  xxxvi ;  2.  ch.  xlv. 
All  this,  he  supposes,  was  arranged  in  I'alestine  during 
the  short  interval  of  rest  between  the  taking  of  the  city 
and  the  departure  of  Jeramiah  with  the  remnant  of  the 
Jews  to  Egypt.     In  Egypt,  after  some  interval,  Jere- 

'  miali  added  three  sections,  viz.  ch.  xxxvii,  xxxix,  xl- 

I  xliii,  and  xliv.     At  the  same  time,  probably,  he  added 

xlvi,  13-20,  to  the  pre- 
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Elam,  xxv,  end  (xlix,  34-39). 
Egypt,  xxvi,  entire  (xlvi,  1-2S). 
Babylon,  xxvii,  entire  (1,  l-t(i). 

"        xxviii,  entire  (li,  1-(M). 
Philistines,  xxix,  begin,  (xlvii,  1-7). 
Eiloin,  xxix,  (.•;i(l  (xlix,  7-22). 
Amnion,  xxx,  bcLriii,  (xlix,  1-5). 
Kedar,  xxx,  niiildle  (xlix,  2S-33). 
Daniascns,  xxx,  end  (xlix,  23-27). 
Moal),  xxxi,  <-nlii-e  (xlviii,  1-44). 
All  nations,  xxxii,  entire  (xxv,  15-38). 
Tiie  other  chajjs,  (xxxiii-li)  follow  iu 

the  same  order  as  the  Heb.  (xsvi- 

xlv). 


Egypt,  xlvi,  1-12. 

Surrounding  na- 
tions, xxv. 

Moab,  Amnion, 
Edom,  Damas- 
cus.Kedar,  and 
Elam,  xlviii, 
xlix. 

Babylon,  1,  li. 

Philistines,  xlvii. 

Egvpt,  xliii,  S-1,3, 
xliv,  xlvi,  1.3-28. 


B.C.  C07. 
"    607. 


587, 


(h.)  Various  passages  which  exist  in  the  Hebrew  are 
not  found  in  the  Greek  copies  (e.  g.  xxvii,  19-22 ;  xxxiii, 
14-26 ;  xxxix,  4-14 ;  xlviii,  45-47).  Besides  these  dis- 
crepancies, there  are  numerous  omissions  and  frequent 
variations  of  single  words  and  phrases  (Movers,  De  iitri- 
iisqne  Vaticiniorum  Jeremue  recensiunis  indole  et  ori(jine, 
p.  8-32).  To  explain  these  diversities,  recourse  has 
been  had  to  tlie  hypothesis  of  a  double  recension,  a 
hypothesis  which,  with  various  modilication,s,  is  held 
by  most  modern  critics  (M()\(!s,  iit  supra;  De  Wette, 
Lehrhuch  der  Hist.-Crit.  Einhii.  ;„  ,1.  Alt.  Test.  p.  303; 
Ewald,  Propheten  des  A  It.  Bund,  ii,  I'o ;  Keil,  Eiiilcit.  p. 
800  sq. ;  Wichelhaus,  Z>e  Jeremue  vers.  Alex.  Hal.  1847). 

Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  accoimt  for  the 
present  (apparently)  disordered  arrangement  of  Jere- 
miali's  predictions.  Rejecting  those  that  proceed  u]ion 
the  assumption  of  accident  (Blaynej',  Notes,  p.  3)  or  the 
caprice  of  an  amanuensis  (Eichhorn,  Einl.  iii,  134),  we 
notice  that  of  Ewald  (with  which  Umbreit  substantially 
agrees,  Praktisch.  Comment,  uher  den  Jeremia,  p.  xxvii), 
who  finds  that  various  portions  are  prefaced  by  the 
same  formula,  "  The  word  which  came  to  .Jeremiah 
from  the  Lord"  (vii,  2 ;  xi,  1 ;  xviii,  1 ;  xxi,  1 ;  xxv,  1 ; 
xxx,  1 ;  xxxii,  1  •  xxxiv,  1,  8 ;  xxxv,  1 ;  xl,  1  ;  xliv,  1), 
or  by  tlie  very  similar  ex]iression,  "  The  word  of  the 
Lord  which  came  to  Jeremiah"  (xiv,  1 ;  xlvi,  1 ;  xlvii, 
1 ;  xlix,  34).  The  notices  of  time  distinctly  mark  some 
other  divisions  which  are  more  or  less  historical  (xxvi, 
1 ;  xxvii,  1 ;  xxxvi,  1 ;  xxxvii,  1).  Two  other  portions 
are  in  themselves  sufKciently  distinct  Avithout  such  in- 
dication (xxix,  1 ;  xlv,  1),  while  the  general  introduc- 
tion to  the  book  serves  for  the  section  contained  in  ch.  i. 
There  are  left  two  sections  (chap,  ii,  iii),  the  former  of 
which  has  only  the  shorter  introduction,  which  gener- 
ally designates  the  commencement  of  a  strophe ;  while 
the  latter,  as  it  now  stands,  seems  to  be  imperfect,  hav- 
ing as  an  introduction  merely  the  word  '•  saying."  Thus 
the  book  is  divided  into  twenty-three  separate  and  in- 
dependent sections,  which,  in  the  poetical  parts,  are 


vious  prophecy  respect- 
ing Egypt,  and,  perhaps, 
made  some  additions  to 
other  parts  previously 
■written. 

For  a  purely  topical 
analysis  of  the  book,  sec 
Dr.  Da  vidson ,  in  H  orne's 
Introd.  new  ed.  ii,  870  sq. 
The  exact  chronological 
position  of  some  of  the 
projihecies  is  exceeding- 
ly difficult  to  determine. 
The  principal  predictions  r:  I -.ting  to  the  JMcssiali  are 
found  in  chapter  xxiii.  1-8;  xxx,  31-40;  xxxiii,  14-20 
(Ilengsteidjerg's  C'/iris/ofoi/ie,  iii,  495-019). — Kitlo. 

5.  The  following  are  the  special  exegetical  works  on 
the  whole  of  Jeremiah's  prophecies,  to  a  few  of  the  most 
important  of  which  we  pretix  an  asterisk  [*] :  Origen, 
flomilke  (in  0pp.  iii,  125) ;  also  Selecta  (ibid,  iii,  287) ; 
Ephraem  Syrus,  Explanatio  (Syriac  and  Lat.  in  0pp.  v, 
98) ;  Jerome,  In  Jer.  (in  0pp.  iv,  833) ;  Theodoret,  Inter- 
2^retatio  (Greels,  in  0pp.  II,  i) ;  Rabanus  Maurus,  Com- 
menturii  (in  0pp.) ;  Kupertus  Tuitiensis,  In  Ilierem.  (in 
0pp.  i,  466) ;  Thomas  Aquinas,  Commentarii  (in  0pp.  ii) ; 
Melancthon,  Arf/umentum  (in  6|/)/).  ii) ;  Arama,  C'^'i^X, 
etc.  [includ.  Isa.]  (Vcn.  1608,  4to;  also  in  Frankfurter's 
Rabb.  Bible);  Zuingle,  Comj^lanatio  (Tiguri,  1531,  fol.; 
also  in  0pp.  iii);  (Ecolampadius,  Commentarii  [includ. 
Lam.]  (Argent.  1533,  4to);  Bugenhagen,  Ad/iotn/iones 
(Vitemb.  1546,  4to) ;  De  Castro,  Conin/uiturins  [  inrlud. 
Lam.  and  Banich]  (Par.  1559,  ^logunt.  KiKi,  fol.i;  Zi- 
cliemius,  Emirrationes  (Colon.  1559,  8vo) ;  I'intus,  Com- 
nii'iitariiis  [includ.  Isa.  and  Lam.]  (Lugdun.  1561,  1584, 
1590,  Salniaut.  1581,  fol.);  Calvin,  Prcelectiones  (Genev. 
].",(!:!,  l.-,7(;.  \:,X'.\  fol.;  in  French,  ib.  1565,  fol.;  trans,  in 
llnglish  by  <  )wen,  Edinburgh,  18.50, 5  vols.Svo)  ;  Strigel, 
Ciiiiriiinrs  (jjps.  1.566,  8vo);  Seluecker,  Aiislefpivg  (Lpz. 
l.'iC.i;,  4to) ;  IJnlllnger,  ('m/i-iones  (Tigurini,  1575,  folio); 
Taillepieil,  r.,„„»,«^(,-///.s-  (Par.  1.583, 4to);  Ileilbruiuier, 
(liKv.-itidiirs  (Lnuing.  l.'i^O,  f^vo) ;  Capella,  Commoitaria 
(Tarracoii.  1,')H6,  4to);  ¥\gmero,  Parajihrasis  (Lugdun. 
1596,  8vo);  Brenz,  Commentaria  (in  Opp.  iv) ;  Brough- 
ton,  Commentariux  [includ.  Lam.]  ((icneva,  1606,  4to) ; 
Polan,  Commentarius  [includ.  Lam.]  (Basil.  1608,  8vo) ; 
.Sanctius,  Commentariiis  [includ.  Lam.]  (Lugdun.  1018, 
fol.) ;  A  Lapide.  In  .Jerem.  etc.  (Antw.  1621,  iFoL);  (ihis- 
ler,  (^ommeiitdriiis  (Lugd.  1633,3  vols,  fol.);  De  Beira, 
Coimdei-aliones-  (Olyssip.  1633,  fol.);  Hulsemann,  Com- 
mentarius  [includ.  Lam.]  (Rudolphop.  1663,  Li]is.  1696, 
4to) ;  Forster,  Couunenturius  (Vitemb.  1672,  1699,  4to)  •, 
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Mt'mg,  Commmtarius  (Amst,  1688,  folio;  also  m  0pp.  i, 
649);  *Seb.  Schmidt,  Comment arius  (Argent.  1685,  Fr. 
ad  M.  1697,  1705,  2  vols.  4to);  De  Sacy,  Exp)llr(ition  (in 
French,  Paris,  1691,  12mo)  ;  Noordbeek,  vmt/'jincie 
(Franck.l701,4to);  *Lowth,  Commentary  [incliid.  Lam.] 
(Lend.  1718, 4to ;  also  in  the  "  Commentary  of  Patrick," 
etc.) ;  Petersen,  Zeugniss  (Francf.  1719, 4to) ;  Rapel,  Pre- 
digten  (Lunenb.  1720,  1755,  2  vols.  4to) ;  Ittig,  Predvjten 
(Dresden,  1722, 4to);  Michaelis,  Ohservaiiones  [on  parts, 
incliid.  Lara.]  (Gotting.  1743,  4to) ;  Biirscher,  Erlduter- 
tm<i  (Leipzig,  1756, 8vo) ;  Venema,  Commentarius  (Leov. 
1765, 2  vols.  4to);  *Blayney,  AVes  [includ.  Lam.]  (Oxf. 
1784, 4to;  3d  ed.  Lond."l836,  8vo);  Schnurrer,  Ohserva- 
iiones [on  parts]  (Tub.  1793-4,  4  pts.  4to;  also  in  Velt- 
husen  et  cet.  Comment,  ii-iv) ;  Leiste,  Observatioiies  [on 
parts]  (Gotting.  1794, 8vo,  and  also  in  Pott,  et  cet.  Com- 
ment, ii) ;  Spoiin,  Nairn  (Lips.  1794-1824.  2  vols.  8vo) ; 
Yolborth,  Amnerkunr/en  (Celle,  1795,  8vo) ;  Uhrich,  De 
Vulib.  saa-is  (Dresden,  1797,  4to) ;  Schiilz,  Scholia  (No- 
rimburg,  1797,  8vo) ;  Hensler,  Pemerkunrjen  [on  parts] 
(Lpz.  1805,  8vo);  Dereser,  Erkldrnnrj  [includ.  Lam.  and 
Baruch]  (F.  ad  M.  1809,  8vo) ;  Shalom-Kohen,  Ueher- 
setzung  [with  Hebrew  commentary]  (Fiirth,  1810, 8vo)  ; 
*Horsley,  Notes  [including  Lam.  ]  (in  Bibl.  Crit.  ii,  1) ; 
Gaab,  Erkldrung  [on  parts]  (Tub.  1824,  8vo) ;  Eoorda, 
Commentaria  [on  parts]  (Groning.  1824, 8vo) ;  *Dahler, 
Notes  (in  French,  Strasb.  1825-30, 2  vols.  8vo) ;  *Eosen- 
miiller.  Scholia  [including  Lam.]  (Lips.  1826-7,  2  vols. 
8vo) ;  Movers,  Recensiones  Jerem.  (Hamb.  1827,  8vo) ; 
Knobel,  De  Jerem.  Ckalduizante  (A^ratislav.  1831,  4to) ; 
Kliper,  Jeremice  interpres  (Berlin,  1837,  8vo) ;  *Hitzig, 
Erkldrung  (Leipzig,  1841,  8vo);  *Umbreit,  Commentar 
(Hamb.  1842,  8vo) ;  *Henderson,  Conimcntari/  [includ. 
Lam.]  (London,  1851, 12mo);  Neumann,  yl  !<«^^,9M»/7  [in- 
cluding Lam.]  (Lpz.  1856,  8vo);  (iraf,  Erkldrung  (Lpz. 
1862,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  Cowles,  Notes  (N.  York,  1869,' 12mo). 
See  PRoniETS. 

JEREMIAH,  Epistle  of,  one  of  tlie  apocryphal 
writings,  purjjorting  to  proceed  from  the  pen  of  the 
prophet  Jeremiah  (q.  v.). 

1.  Title  and  Position. — This  apocryphal  piece,  which 
derives  its  title,  tTritr-oX)]  'lt()tf.dov  (Sept.,  Vulg.,  Syriac, 
etc.),  from  purporting  to  be  an  epistle  sent  by  tlie  proph- 
et Jeremiah  "  to  them  which  were  to  be  led  captive  to 
Babylon,"  has  different  positions  in  the  different  jMSS. 
It  is  placed  after  the  Lamentations  in  Origen's  Hexa- 
plas,  according  to  the  Syriac  Hexapla  codex  in  the  Am- 
brosian  Library  at  Milan,  in  the  Cod.  Alex.,  the  Arabic 
versions,  etc. ;  in  some  editions  of  the  Sept.,  in  the  Lat- 
in, and  tlie  Syriac,  which  was  followed  by  Luther,  the 
Zurich  Biljle,  and  the  A. Vers.  ("Epistle  of  Jeremif),  it 
constitutes  the  sixth  chapter  of  the  apocryphal  book  of 
Baruch,  while  Theodoret,  Hilary  of  Poitiers,  and  several 
MSS.  of  the  Sept.  entirely  omit  it.  It  is,  however,  an 
independent  production,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with 
Baruch.     See  Baklch,  Book  of. 

2.  Design  and  Contents. — The  design  of  this  epistle  is 
to  admonish  the  Jews  who  were  going  into  captivity 
with  the  king  to  beware  of  the  idolatry  which  they 
would  see  in  Babylon.  It  tells  the  people  of  God  not  to 
become  idolaters  like  the  strangers,  but  to  serve  their 
own  God,  whose  angel  is  with  them  (verse  1-7),  and  it 
exposes  in  a  rhetorical  declamation  the  folly  of  idolatry 
(verse  8-72),  concluding  every  group  of  verses,  which 
contains  a  fresh  proof  of  its  folly,  with  the  reiterated  re- 
marks, "  Seeing  that  they  are  no  gods,  fear  them  not" 
(ver.  16,  23,  29,  66),  "How  can  a  man  think  that  they 
are  gods?"  (ver.  40, 44,  56,  64,  69),  "  How  can  a  man  no't 
see  that  they  are  not  gods?"  (ver.  49,  63). 

3.  A  uthor,  Date,  original  iMngiiage,  Canonieitg,  etc. — 
The  inscription  claims  the  authorship  of  this  epistle  for 
Jeremiah,  who,  it  is  said,  wrote  it  just  as  tlie  Jews  were 
going  to  Babylon,  M-hich  is  generally  reckoned  to  be  the 
first  year  of  Nebuchadnezzar  the  Great,  or  B.C.  606. 
This  is  the  general  opinion  of  the  Roman  Church,  which, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  regards  it  as  canonical.  But  mod- 
ern critics,  both  Jewish  and  Christian,  who  deny  tlie 


power  to  anj^  Church  to  override  internal  evidence,  and 
defy  the  laws  of  criticism,  have  shown  satisfactorily  that 
its  original  language  is  Greek,  and  that  it  Avas  M-ritten 
by  Hellenistic  Jews  in  imitation  of  Jeremiah,  ch.  x  and 
xxix.  This  is  corroborated  by  the  fact  that  this  epistle 
does  not  exist  in  the  Hebrew,  was  never  included  in  the 
Jewish  canon,  is  designated  by  Jerome,  who  knew  more 
than  any  father  what  the  Jewish  canon  contained,  as 
^(jfvciTTiypa(pog  {Pi-oem.  Commentar.  in  IIierom.\  was 
marked  with  obeli  by  Origen  in  his  Hexapla,  as  is  evi- 
dent from  the  note  of  Cod.  Chislianus  {Bapov\  '6\oq 
lojitKicTTui  Kurd  Toic  6),  and  was  passed  over  by  The- 
odoret, though  he  explained  the  book  of  Baruch.  The 
date  of  this  epistle  cannot  be  definitely  settled.  It  is 
generally  supposed  that  2  IMacc.  ii,  2  alludes  to  this  epis- 
tle, and  that  it  must,  therefore,  be  older  than  this  book 
of  Maccabees.  Herzfeld  {Geschichte  d.V.  Israel  vor  der 
Zerstorung  des  ersten  Tempels,  Brunswick,  1847,  p.  310) 
infers  from  it  the  very  reverse,  namely,  that  this  epistle 
was  Avritten  after  the  passage  in  2  Mace,  while  Fritzsche 
and  Davidson  are  utterly  unable  to  see  the  appropriate- 
ness of  the  supposed  reference.  It  is  most  probable  that 
the  writer  lived  towards  the  end  of  the  Maccabasan  pe- 
riod. 

4.  Literature. — Aniald,  .1  Crlliad  Commentary  on  the 
A2wcryj)hal  Books,  being  a  ('iniiiinKition  of  Patrick  end 
Loicth ;  Eichhorn,  Einli  itinig  in  die  apokryph.  Schriften 
des  Alten  Testaments  (Lpz.  1795),  p.  390  sq.;  De  "Wettc, 
Einleit.  in  d.  Alte  Testament,  sec.  324;  Fritzsche,  Kiirz- 
gefasstes  exegetisches  I/andbuch  z.  d.Apoki:  d.  A  It  en  Tes- 
tamentes,  part  i  (Lpzg.  1851),  p.  205  sq. ;  Keil,  Eirdeiiimg 
in  das  Alte  Testament  (1859),  p.  731  sq.;  Davidson,  The 
Text  of  the  Old  Testinnent  considered  (London,  185()),  ]i. 
1038;  also  in  Home's  Introduction  (London,  1850),  ii, 
1038, 1039.— Kitto.     See  Apocrypha. 

JEREMIAH,  Lamentations  of.  See  Lamenta- 
tions OF  Jeremiah. 

8.  A  priest  Mho  accompanied  Zerubbabel  from  Baby- 
lon to  Jerusalem  (Neh.  xii,  1).     B.C.  536. 

9.  One  of  those  who  followed  the  jirinces  in  the  cir- 
cuit of  the  newly-repaired  walls  with  the  sound  of  trum- 
pets (verse  34) ;  apparently  the  same  with  one  of  the 
priests  who  subscribed  the  sacred  covenant  along  with 
Nehemiah  (Neh.  x,2).  B.C.  44G-cir.  410.  He  was  pos- 
sibly identical  with  No.  8. 

Jeremiah  II,  iiatriarch  of  Constantinople,  was 
born  in  1536.  He  was  elected  patriarch  May  5,  1572; 
in  1579  he  was  driven  from  his  see,  but  after  the  death 
of  jNIetrophanes  (1 580)  he  regained  his  position.  Short- 
ly after  he  was  im]irisoned  by  order  of  the  sultan  on  a 
charge  of  high  treason.  Liberated  through  the  inter- 
vention of  the  ambassadors  of  France  and  Yciiice.  he 
was  again  exiled  to  Rhodes  in  1585.  Finally,  in  ].i87, 
he  was  again  reinstated  in  the  patriarchate  by  paying 
500  ducats  yearly  to  the  party  who  had  held  it  during 
his  exile.  The  Church  funds  had  been  so  reduced  in 
consequence  of  all  these  struggles  that  there  was  no 
money  to  meet  the  expenses  for  worship.  Under  these 
circumstances,  Jeremiah  was  obliged  to  seek  help  from 
the  czar,  in  return  for  which  he  was  obliged  to  create 
the  metropolitan  of  Moscow  a  patriarch.  This  was  ac- 
cordingly done;  but,  Jeremiah  having  stopped  at  Kief 
on  his  return  to  IMoscow,  a  number  of  bishops,  who  had 
accompanied  him  on  his  journey,  and  who  had  vehe- 
mently opposed  his  course,  left  him,  and  joined  the 
Church  oi^  Rome.  Some  writers  say  that  Jeremiah  was 
persecuted  for  attempting  to  imite  the  Greek  and  the 
Latin  churches.  He  was  the  patriarch  with  whom  the 
Tubingen  theologians  entered  into  a  correspondence  in 
1573,  with  the  intention  to  bring  over  the  Greek  Church 
to  the  Reformers,  and  which  resulted,  as  is  Avell  known, 
in  the  rejection  of  Luther's  doctrines  by  the  Greek 
Church.  (See  Clir.  F.  Schnurrer,  Orationes  acad.histo- 
riam.  liter,  ilhistraiites.  ed.  H.  E.  G.  Paulus,  Tub.  1828,  p. 
113  sq.).  .Jeremiah  II  died  in  1594.  Hee  Acta  et  Scrip- 
ta   Theologoi-um  W'irtcnibergeiisium  et  Patriarchal  Con- 
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Orientalis  Ecrh'sia'  coiiirn  Lutheri  heresim,  monunienlis, 
notis  ac  disscrtii/iniii/iii.-:  ll/iintrata  (Home,  1739).  See 
also  Sobranic  (insniiiliir.-i.  <iramot, yo\.ii;  Haii!;okl, /)'f  «- 
laf/en  ziim  neuceriindtiifn  Jiusslutul  (Kiga,  17G9),  vol.  i ; 
Levesque,  IIist.de  Russie,  iii,  117 ;  Vicissitudes  de  I'Eglise 
des  deuxcriti's  en  Pologne  et  en  Eussie,  i,  47) ;  Document 
relatif  au  Patriarcat  Moscovite  (Paris,  1857) ;  Hoefcr, 
Nou'v.Biog.  Generale,  xxvi,G68.     See  Greek  Chuuch. 

Jeremiah,  archbishop  of  Sens,  flourished  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  8th  and  the  early  part  of  the  9th  cen- 
tury. Kut  little  is  known  of  his  personal  history.  He 
■was  the  successor  of  Magnus  in  818  to  the  ecclesiastical 
office,  and  is  supposed  to  have  died  in  827.  See  lloefer, 
Nouv.  Biog.  Generale,  xxv,  667. 

Jeremi'as  ('lEpf^iat,),  a  Grajcizcd  form  of  the 
name  of  two  men. 

1.  Jere.miaii  (q.  v.)  the  prophet  (EccUis.  xlix,  6 ; 
2  JNIacc.  XV,  14;  Matt,  xvi,  14). 

2.  (1  Esdr.  ix,  34.)     See  Jekemai. 
Jer'emoth  (Heb.  Yerei/moth' ,  n'^i'n^,  or  Yei-e- 

moth',  T\i'Q'~i'^,  heights),  the  name  of  several  men.  See 
also  Jerijioth. 

1.  (Sept,  'lapfjiiwB'.)  The  last  named  of  the  three 
sons  of  Jlushi,  grandson  of  Levi  (1  Chron.  xxiii,  23) ; 
called  Jerimoth  in  1  Chron.  xxiv,  30.    B.C.  post  1856. 

2.  (Sept.  'Ifp(/tw3  V.  r.  'Ifpijuoi'S.Vulg.  Jerimoth,  A. 
V.  "  Jerimoth.")  One  of  the  "  sons"  of  Becher,  son  of 
Benjamin  (1  Chron.  vii,  8).     B.C.  apparently  1017. 

3.  (Sept.  'leptjuwS'.)  A  Levite,  chief  of  the  fifteenth 
division  of  Temple  musicians  as  arranged  by  David  (1 
Chron.  xxv,  22);  probably  the  same  called  Jerijiotii 
in  ver.  4.     B.C.  1014. 

4.  (Sept.  'lacMfno^  V.  r.  'Apijiw^.)  One  of  the  "  sons" 
of  Beriah,  a  Benjamite  (1  Chron.  viii.  14).  B.C.  appar. 
cir.  588. 

5.  (Sept.  'ItptjUwS'  V.  r.  'lapifitoB.)  An  Israelite,  one 
of  the  "  sons"  ('?  inhabitants)  of  Elam,  who  divorced  his 
Gentile  wife  after  the  exile  (Ezra  x,  26).     B.C.  459. 

6.  (lapixfoB  V.  r. ' Ani.io)^,yid<j;. ./e)-imuth.)  Another 
Israelite,  one  of  the  "sons"  (V  inhabitants)  of  Zattu,  who 
likewise  divorced  his  Gentile  wife  after  the  captivity 
(Ezra  X,  27).     B.C.  459. 

7.  (Ezra  x,  29,  "  and  Ramoth.")     See  Ramoth. 
Jer'emy,  a  familiar  form  (1  Esdr.  i,  28,  32,  47,  57 ; 

ii,  1 ;  2  Esdr.  ii,  18  ;  Baruch  vi,  title ;  2  Mace,  ii,  1,  5,  7  ; 
Matt,  ii,  17 ;  xxvii,  9)  of  the  name  of  the  prophet  Jer- 
emiah (q.  v.). 

JEREISIV,  Epistle  of.    See  Jeremiah,  Epistle  of. 

Jeri'ah  (Heb.  Yenycth',  il'^''}'^,founded  by  Jehovah, 
otherwise  ./earer  of  Jehovah,  1  Chron.  xxvi,  31;  Sept. 
'liDpiciQ  V.  r.  'lofpiacVulg.  Jeria,  A.  Vers.  "Jerijah;" 
also  in  the  paragogic  form  Yeriya'hn,  ^il^";^  ;  Sept.  'If- 
ptti  in  1  Chron.  xxiii,  19,  but  'ItSiov  in  1  Chron.  xxiv, 
23;  Vulgate  Jei-iiui,  Auth.  Vers.  "Jeriah"),  the  first  in 
rank  of  the  "  sons"  of  Hebron  in  the  Levitical  arrange- 
ments instituted  by  David  (1  Chron.  ut  sup.).   B.C.  1014. 

Jer'ibai  (Heb.  Yeribay',  ■^a"^"l%  contentious;  Sept. 
'Iopi/3ni  V.  r.  'Iapij3l),  a  son  of  Elnaam,  and  (together 
Avith  his  brother  joshaviah)  one  of  David's  famous  body- 
guard (1  Chron.  xi,  46).     B.C.  1046. 

Jer'icho  (Heb.  Yericho',  ini"i;^,  place  of fraf/rance, 
prob.  from  balsamous  herbs  growing  there ;  Josh,  ii,  1, 
2,  3 ;  iii,  16 ;  iv,  13,  19 ;  v,  10, 13 ;  vi,  1,  2,  2.5,  26 ;  vii,  2  ; 
viii,  2;  ix,  3;  x,  1,  28,  30;  xii,  9;  xiii,  32;  xvi,  1,  7; 
xviii,  12,  21 ;  xx,  8 ;  xxiv,  11 ;  2  Kings  ii,  4, 15,  18 ;  also 
written  in'H'',  Yerecho',  Numb,  xxii,  1;  xxvi,  3,  63; 
xxxi,  12;  xxxiii,  48,  50;  xxxiv,  15;  xxxv,  1 ;  xxxvi, 
13:  Deut.  xxxii,  49 ;  xxxiv,  1,3;  2Sam.  x,  5;  2  Kings 
xxv,  5;  1  Chron.  vi,  78;  xix,  5;  2  Chron.  xxviii,  15; 
Ezra  ii,  34;  Neh.  iii,  2;  vii,  36;  Jer.  xxxix,  5;  Iii,  8; 
once  r!n^~%  Yerichoh',  1  Kings  xvi,  34;  Sept.  and  N. 
T.  'lipixi^,  Josephus  'ItpixovQ  [Gen.  -ovvtoc]  ;  Strabo, 
xvi,  2,  41,  'IfpiKoDf  ;  Ptolem.  v,  16,  7 ;   ItpuKovQ  ;  Vulg. 


Jericho;  Justin.  liter ichus),  a  city  situated  in  a  plain 
traversed  by  the  Jordan,  and  exactly  over  against  where 
that  river  was  crosseil  by  the  Israelites  under  Joshua 
(Josh,  iii,  16).  It  is  first  mentioned  m  connection  with 
their  approach  to  Palestine ;  they  "  pitched  in  the  plains 
of  Moab,  on  this  sidfe  Jordan  by  Jericho"  (Numb,  xxii, 
1).  It  was  then  a  large  and  strong  city,  and  must  have 
existed  for  a  long  period.  The  probability  is  that  on 
the  ciestruction  of  the  cities  of  the  plain  by  fire  from 
heaven  Jericho  was  founded,  and  perhaps  by  some  who 
had  resided  nearer  the  scene  of  tlie  catastrophe,  but  who 
al)aiid<>uc(l  their  houses  in  fear.  Had  tlie  city  existed 
in  the  time  of  Abraham  and  Lot,  it  would  scarcely  have 
escaped  notice  when  the  latter  looketl  down  on  the  plain 
of  Jordan  from  the  heights  of  Bethel  (Gen.  xiii).  From 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  referred  to,  and  the  I'requency 
witli  which  it  is  mentioned,  it  was  evidently  the  most 
important  city  in  the  Jordan  valley  at  the  time  of  the 
ExikUis  (Numb,  xxxiv,  15;  xXxi,  12;  xxxv,  1,  etc.). 
Such  was  cither  its  vicinity  or  the  extent  of  its  territory 
that  (iilgal,  which  formed  their  primar}'-  encampment, 
stood  in  its  east  border  (Josh,  iv,  19).  That  it  liad  a 
king  is  a  very  secondary  consideration,  for  almost  every  • 
small  town  had  one  (xii,  9-24) ;  in  fact,  monarchy  was 
the  only  form  of  government  known  to  those  primitive 
times — the  government  of  the  people  of  God  i)resenting 
a  marked  exception  to  prevailing  usage.  But  Jericho 
was  furtlier  inclosed  by  walls — a  fenced  city — its  walls 
were  so  considerable  that  at  least  one  person  (Rahab) 
had  a  house  upon  them  (ii,  15),  and  its  gates  were  shut, 
as  throughout  the  East  still,  "when  it  was  dark"  (v,  5). 
Again,  the  spoil  that  was  found  in  it  betokened  its  af- 
fiuence  —  Ai,  INIakkedah,  Libnah,  Lachish,  Eglon,  He- 
bron, Debir,  and  even  Hazor,  evidently  contained  noth- 
ing worth  mentioning  in  comparison  —  besides  sheep, 
oxen,  and  asses,  we  hear  of  vessels  of  brass  and  iron. 
These  j^ossibly  may  have  been  the  iirst-fruits  of  those 
brass  foundries  '•  in  the  plain  of  Jordan"  of  which  Solo- 
mon afterwards  so  largely  availed  himself  (2  Chron.  iv, 
17).  Silver  and  gold  were  found  in  such  abundance 
that  one  man  (Achan)  coidd  appropriate  stealthily  200 
shekels  (100  oz.  avoird.;  see  Lewis,  Heb.  Pep.  vi,  57)  of 
the  former,  and  "  a  wedge  of  gold  of  50  shekels  (25  oz.) 
weight;"  "  a  goodly  Babylonish  garmeiU,"  purlomed  in 
the  same  dishonesty,  may  be  adduced  as  evidence  of  a 
then  existing  commerce  between  Jericho  and  the  far 
East  (Josh,  vi,  24;  vii,  21).  In  fact,  its  situation  alone 
— in  so  noble  a  plain,  and  contiguous  to  so  jjrolific  a 
river — would  besjjeak  its  importance  in  a  country  where 
these  natural  advantages  liave  always  been  so  highly 
prized,  and  in  an  age  when  people  depended  so  much 
more  upon  the  indigenous  resources  of  nature  than  they 
are  compelled  to  do  now.  Jericho  was  the  city  to 
which  the  two  spies  were  sent  by  Joshua  from  Sliittim : 
they  were  lodged  in  the  house  of  Rahab  the  harlot  upon 
the' wall,  and  departed,  having  first  promised  to  save  her 
and  all  that  were  found  in  her  house  from  destruction 
(.Josh,  ii,  1-21).  Tk2  account  which  the  spies  received 
from  their  hostess  tended  much  to  encourage  the  subse- 
quent operations  of  the  Israelites,  as  it  sliowed  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country  were  greatly  alarmed  at  their 
advance,  and  the  signal  miracles  which  liad  marked 
their  course  from  the  Nile  to  the  Jordan.  Tlie  strange 
manner  in  Avhich  Jericho  itself  was  taken  (see  Hacks, 
De  ruina  murorum  Ilierichuntiorum,  Jena,  1090)  must 
have  strengthened  this  impression  in  tlie  country,  and 
appears,  indeed,  to  have  been  designed  for  that  effect. 
The  town  was  utterly  destroyed  by  the  Israelites.  \vho 
pronounced  an  awful  curse  upon  whoever  should  rebuild 
it;  and  all  the  inhabitants  were  put  to  the  sword,  ex- 
cept Rahab  and  her  family  (Josh.  vi).  Her  house  was 
recognised  by  the  scarlet  line  bound  in  tlie  ^vindow  from 
wliich  the  spies  were  let  down,  and  she  and  her  relatives 
were  taken  out  of  it,  and  '-lodged  without  the  camp;" 
but  it  is  nowhere  said  or  impUed  tliat  her  house  escaped 
the  general  confiagration.  That  she  '•  dwelt  in  Israel" 
for  the  future;  that  she  married  Salmon,  son  of  Naas- 
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son,  "  prince  of  the  children  of  Jitdah,"  and  had  by  him 
Boaz,  the  husband  of  Kuth  and  progenitor  of  David  and 
of  our  Lord;  and,  lastly,  that  hers  is  the  tirst  and  only 
Gentile  name  that  appears  in  the  list  of  the  faithful  of 
the  O.  T.  given  by  Paid  (Josh,  vi,  25;  1  Chron.  ii,  10; 
Matt.'i,  5;"  Heb.  xi,  ol)— aU  these  facts  surely  indicate 
that  she  did  not  continue  to  inhabit  the  accursed  site ; 
and,  if  so,  and  in  the  absence  of  all  direct  evidence  from 
Scripture,  how  could  it  ever  have  been  inferred  that  her 
house  was  left  standing?  (See  Hoffmann,  liuhabs 
ErettuMj,  Berl.  1«01.)     See  Rahab. 

Such  as  it  had  been  left  by  Joshua,  such  it  was  be- 
stowed by  him  upon  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  (Josh,  xviii, 
.  21 ;  it  lav  also  on  the  border  of  Ephraim  [Josh,  xvi,  7]), 
and  from  this  time  a  long  interval  elapses  before  Jeri- 
cho appears  again  upon  the  scene.  It  is  only  incident- 
ally mentioned  in  the  life  of  David  in  connection  with 
his  embassy  to  the  Ammonitish  king  (2  Sam.  x,  5).  The 
solemn  manner  in  which  its  second  foundation"  under 
Hiel  the  Bethelite  is  recorded— upon  whom  the  curse 
of  Joshua  is  said  to  have  descended  in  full  force  (1  Kings 
xvi,  34)— would  certainly  seem  to  imply  that  up  to  that 
time  its  site  had  been  uninhabited.  It  is  true,  mention 
is  made  of  "a  city  of  palm-trees"  (Judg.  i,  ItS  and  iii, 
13)  in  existence  apparently  at  the  time  when  spoken  of, 
and  Jericho  is  twice— once  hi'fore  its  first  overthrow, 
and  once  after  its  second  foundation— designated  by 
that  name  (see  Deut,  xxxiv,  3,  and  2  Chron.  xxviii,  15) ; 
but  these  designations  must  be  understood  to  apply  only 
to  the  site,  in  whatever  condition  at  the  time.  (On  the 
presence  of  these  trees,  see  below.)  However,  once  act- 
ually rebuilt,  Jericho  rose  again  slowly  in  importance. 
In  its  immediate  vicinity  the  sons  of  the  prophets  sought 
retirement  from  the  world,  and  Elisha"  healed  the  spring 
of  the  waters ;"  and  over  and  against  it,  beyond  Jordan, 
Elijah  "  went  up  by  a  whirlwind  into  heaven"  (2  Kings 
ii,  1-22).  In  its  plains  Zedekiah  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Chaldieans  (2  Kings  xxv,  5 ;  Jer.  xxxix,  5).  By 
what  may  be  called  a  retrospective  account  of  it,  we 
may  infer  that  Kiel's  restoration  had  not  utterly  failed, 
for  in  the  return  under  Zerubbabel  the  "  children  of  Jer- 
icho," 345  in  number,  are  comprised  (Ezra  iii,  34 ;  Neh. 
vii,  3(5)  ;  and  it  is  even  implied  that  they  removed 
thither  again,  for  the  men  of  Jericho  assisted  Nehemiah 
in  rebuilding  that  part  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  which 
was  next  to  the  sheep-gate  (Neh,  iii,  2).  It  was  event- 
ually fiirtiliedby  the  Syrian  general  Bacchides  (1  Mace. 
ix,  50 ;  Josephus,  A  nt.  xiii,  1,  3). 

The  Jericho  of  the  days  of  Josephus  was  distant  150 
stadia  from  Jerusalem,  and  sixty  from  the  Jordan.  It 
lay  in  a  plain  overhung  by  a  barren  mountain,  whose 
roots  ran  northward  towards  Scythopolis,  and  south- 
ward in  the  direction  of  Sodom  and  the  Dead  Sea. 
These  formed  the  western  boundaries  of  the  plain. 
Eastward,  its  barriers  were  the  mountains  of  Moab, 
which  ran  parallel  to  the  former.  In  the  midst  of  the 
plain— the  great  plain,  as  it  was  called— flowed  the  Jor- 
dan, and  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  it  were  two  lakes : 
Tiberias,  proverbial  for  its  sweetness,  and  Asphaltites  for 
its  bitterness.  Away  from  the  Jordan,  it  was  parched 
and  unhealthy  during  summer;  but  during  winter,  even 
when  it  snowed  at  Jerusalem,  the  inhabitants  here  wore 
linen  garments.  Hard  by  Jericho,  bursting  forth  close 
to  the  site  of  the  old  city  which  Joshua  took  on  his  en- 
trance into  Canaan,  was  a  most  exuberant  fountain, 
whose  waters,  before  noted  for  their  contrary  proper- 
ties, had  received  (proceeds  Josephus)  through  Elisha's 
prayers  their  then  wonderfully  salutary  and  prolific  efh- 
cacj'.  Within  its  range — seventy  stadia  (Strabo  says 
100 )  by  twenty — the  fertility  of  the  soil  was  unexam- 
pled. Palms  of  various  names  and  properties — some 
that  produced  honey  scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  the 
neighborhood ;  opobalsamum,  the  choicest  of  indigenous 
fruits;  Cyprus  (Arabic  "el-hcnna"),  and  myroba'anum 
("zukkum")  throve  there  beautifully,  and  thickh-  dot- 
ted aboiit  the  pleasure-grounds  (  Wiir,  iv,  8,  3).  These 
and  other  aromatic  shrubs  were  here  of  peculiar  fra- 


grance (Justin,  xxxvi,  3;  Josephus,  Ant.  iv,  G,  1  ;  xiv, 
4,  1 ;  XV,  4,  2 ;  War,  i,  6,  G ;  i,  18,  5).  Wisdom  herself 
did  not  disdain  comparison  with  "  the  rose-plants  of 
Jericho"  (Ecclus.  xxiv,  14).  Well  might  Strabo  {Geog. 
xvi,  2,  §  41,  ed.  MliUer)  conclude  that  its  revenues  were 
considerable.  The  peculiar  productions  mentioned,  in 
addition  to  those  noticed  above,  were  honey  (Cedren.  p. 
104)  and,  in  later  times,  the  sugar-cane  (see  Kobinson's 
Researches,  ii,  290  sq.). 

By  the  Komans,  Jericho  was  first  visited  under  Pom- 
pey.  He  encamped  there  for  a  single  night,  and  subse- 
quently destroyed  two  forts — Threx  and  Taurus — that 
commanded  its  approaches  (Strabo,  Geogr.  §  40).  Da- 
gon  (Josephus,  War,  i,  2, 3)  or  Docus  (1  Mace,  xvi,  15; 
comp.  ix,  50),  where  Ptolemy  assassinated  his  father-in- 
law,  Simon  the  Maccabee,  may  have  been  one  of  these 
strongholds,  which  were  aftenvards  infested  by  banditti. 
Gabinius,  in  his  resettlement  of  Judfea,  made  Jericho  one 
of  the  five  seats  of  assembly  (Josephus,  War,  i,  8,  5). 
With  Herod  the  Great  it  rose  to  still  greater  promi- 
nence :  it  had  been  found  full  of  treasure  of  all  kinds ; 
as  in  the  time  of  Joshua,  so  by  his  Roman  allies  who 
sacked  it  {ibiil  i,  15,  G) ;  and  its  revenues  were  eagerly 
sought  and  rented  by  the  wily  tyrant  from  Cleoi-atra, 
to  whom  Antony  had  assigned  them  {Ant.  xv,  4,  2). 
Not  long  aitcrwards  he  built  a  fort  there,  which  he  call- 
ed "  Cyprus,"  in  honor  of  his  mother  {ibid,  xvi,  5) ;  a 
tower,  which  he  called,  in  honor  of  his  brother,  "Phasae- 
lis ;"  and  a  number  of  new  palaces,  superior  in  their 
construction  to  those  which  had  existed  there  previous- 
ly, which  he  named  after  liis  friends.  He  even  founded 
a  new  town  higher  up  the  plain,  which  he  called,  like 
the  tower,  Phasaelis  ( War,  i,  21,  9).  If  he  did  not  make 
Jericho  his  habitual  residence,  he  at  least  retired  thith- 
er to  die — and  to  be  mourned,  if  he  could  have  got  his 
plan  carried  out;  and  it  was  in  the  amphitheatre  (if 
Jericho  that  the  news  of  his  death  was  announced  to 
the  assembled  soldiers  and  people  by  Salome  {War,  i, 
38,  8).  Soon  afterwards  the  place  was  burned  and  the 
town  plundered  by  one  Simon,  a  revolutionary  that  had 
been  slave  to  Herod  {Ant.  xvii,  10,  G);  but  Archclaus 
rebuilt  the  former  sumjituously,  founded  a  new  town  in 
the  plain,  that  bore  his  own  name,  and,  most  important  of 
all,  diverted  water  from  a  village  called  Nea?ra  to  irrigate 
the  plain,  which  he  had  ])lanted  with  palms  {Ant.  xvii, 
13, 1).  Thus  Jericho  was  once  more  "  a  city  of  palms'' 
when  our  Lord  visited  it.  As  the  city  that  had  so  ex- 
ceptionally contributed  to  his  own  ancestrj' — as  the  city 
which  had  been  the  first  to  fall,  amidst  so  much  cere- 
mony, before  "  the  captain  of  the  Lord's  host  and  his 
servant  Joshua" — we  may  well  suppose  that  his  eyes 
surveyed  it  with  unwonted  interest.  It  is  supposed  to 
have  been  on  the  rocky  heights  overhanging  it  (hence 
called  by  tradition  the  (Juarentana)  that  he  was  assail- 
ed by  the  tempter ;  and  over  against  it,  according  to 
tradition  likewise,  he  had  been  previously  baptized  dii 
the  Jordan.  Here  he  restored  sight  to  the  blind  (two 
certainly,  perhaps  three  [Matt,  xx,  30;  Mark  x,  46]  : 
this  was  in  leaving  Jericho ;  Lul<e  says  "  as  he  was  come 
nigh  unto  Jericho,"  etc.  [xviii, 35]).  Here  the  descend- 
ant of  Rahab  did  not  disdain  the  hospitality  of  Zacchse- 
us  the  publican — an  office  which  was  likely  to  be  lucra- 
tive enough  in  so  rich  a  city.  Finally,  between  Jerusa- 
lem and  Jericho  was  laid  the  scene  of  his  story  of  the 
good  Samaritan,  which,  if  it  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a 
real  occurrence  throughout,  at  least  derives  interest 
from  the  fact  that  robbers  have  ever  been  the  terror  of 
that  precijiitous  road  (comp.  Phocas,  ch.  20 ;  see  Schu- 
bert, iii,  72) ;  and  so  formidable  had  they  proved  only 
just  before  the  Christian  xrn,  that  Pompcy  had  been  in  = 
duced  to  undertake  the  destruction  of  their  strongholds 
(Strabo,  as  before,  xvi,  2,  §  40 ;  comp.  Joseph.  A  nt.  xx,  6, 
1  sq.).  The  way  from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho  is  still  de- 
scribed by  travellers  as  the  most  dangerous  about  Pal- 
estine. (See  Hackett's  Illustra.  of  Script,  p.  206.)  As 
lately  as  1820,  an  English  traveller.  Sir  Frederick  Hen- 
niker,  was  attacked  on  this  road  bv  the  Arabs  Avith  fire- 
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arms,  who  stripped  him  naked  and  left  him  severely 
wounded. 

Posterior  to  the  Gospels,  Vespasian  fimud  it  one  of  the 
toparchies  of  Judjea  {War,  iii,  3,  5),  but  deserted  by  its 
inhabitants  in  a  great  tneasure  when  he  encamped  there 
(ibid,  iv,  8,  2).  He  left  a  garrison  on  his  dei)arture  (not 
necessarily  the  10th  legion,  wliicli  is  only  stated  to  have 
marched  throur/k  Jericho)  which  was  still  there  when 
Titus  advanced  upon  Jerusalem.  Is  it  asked  how  Jeri- 
cho was  destroj'ed?  Evidently  by  Vespasian ;  for  Jo- 
sephus,  rightly  understood,  is  not  so  silent  as  Dr.  Robin- 
son (Bibl.  Res.  i,  566,  2d  ed.)  thinks.  The  city  pillaged 
and  burnt  in  Josephus  (War  iv,  9, 1)  was  clearly  Jeri- 
cho, with  its  adjacent  villages,  and  not  Gerasa,  as  may 
be  seen  at  once  by  comparing  the  language  there  with 
that  of  8,  2,  and  the  agent  was  Vespasian.  Eusebius 
and  Jerome  (Onoinast.  s.  v.)  say  that  it  was  destroyed 
when  Jerusalem  was  besieged  by  the  Romans.  They 
further  add  that  it  was  afterwards  rebuilt — they  do  not 
say  by  whom — and  still  existed  in  their  day;  nor  had  the 
ruins  of  the  two  preceding  cities  been  obliterated.  Could 
Hadrian  possibly  have  planted  a  colony  there  when  he 
passed  through  Judnea  and  founded  ^Elia?  (Dion  Cass. 
Jlist.  Ixix,  c.  11,  ed.  Sturz ;  more  at  large  Chron.Pasc/uil. 
p.  251,  ed.  Du  Fresne.)  The  discovery  which  Origen 
made  there  of  a  version  of  the  O.  T.  (the  5th  in  his  Hex- 
apla),  together  with  sundry  MSS.,  Greek  and  Hebrew, 
suggests  that  it  could  not  have  been  wholly  without  in- 
habitants (Euseb.  A". //.  vi,  16;  Eiiiphiin.  Lib.  de  Pond,  et 
Meiisur.  circa  med.) ;  or  again,  as  is  perhaps  more  prob- 
able, did  a  Christian  settlement  arise  there  imder  Con- 
stantine,  when  baptisms  in  the  Jordan  began  to  be  the 
rage  ?  That  Jericho  became  an  episcopal  see  about  that 
time  under  Jerusalem  appears  from  more  than  one  ancient 
Notitia  (Geoffraph.S.a  Carolo  Paulo,  p.  306,  and  the  Par- 
ergon  appended  to  it ;  comp.  William  of  Tyre,  Jfisf.  lib. 
xxiii,  ad  f.).  Its  bishops  subscribed  t  >  various  councils 
in  the  4th,  5th,  and  6th  centuries  (ibid.,  and  Le  Quien's 
Oriens  Christian,  iii,  654).  Justinian,  we  are  told,  re- 
stored a  hospice  there,  and  likewise  a  church  dedicated 
to  the  Virgin  (Procop.  De  cedif.  v,  0).  As  early  as  A.D. 
337,  when  the  Bordeaux  pil:c'"i'n  Led.  Wesseling)  visited 
it, a  house  existed  there  wliLcli  wis  pointed  out,  after  the 
manner  of  those  days,  as  the  bourse  of  Kahab.  This  was 
roofless  when  Arculfus  saw  it ;  and  not  only  so,  but  the 
third  city  was  likewise  in  ruins  (Adamn.  De  Locis  S.  ap. 
Migne,  Patrolog.  C.  Ixxxviii,  799).  Had  Jericho  been 
visited  by  au  earthquake,  as  Antoninus  reports  (ap.  Ugo- 
lini  7'ApsaMr.vii,p.mccxiii,  and  note  to  c.  3),  and  as  Syria 
certainly  was,  in  the  27th  year  of  Justinian,  A.D.  553  ? 
If  so,  we  can  well  understand  the  restorations  already  re- 
ferred to ;  and  when  Antoninus  adds  that  the  house  of 
Kahab  liad  now  become  a  hospice  and  oratory,  we  might 
almost  pronounce  that  this  was  the  very  hospice  which 
had  beeu  restored  by  that  emperor.  Again,  it  may  be 
asked,  did  Christian  Jericho  receive  no  injury  from  the 
Persian  Romizan,  the  ferocious  general  of  Chosroes  II, 
A.D.614'?  (Bar-HebnBi  Chron.  p.  99,Lat.  v.,  ed.  Kirsch). 
It  would  rather  seem  that  there  were  more  religious  edi- 
fices in  the  7th  than  in  the  6th  century  round  about  it. 
According  to  Arculfus,  one  church  marked  the  site  of  Gil- 
gal;  another  the  spot  where  our  Lord  was  supposed  to 
have  deposited  his  garments  previously  to  his  baptism ; 
a  third  within  the  precincts  of  a  vast  monastery  dedica- 
ted to  John,  situated  upon  some  rising  ground  overlook- 
ing the  Jordan.  Jericho  meanwhile  had  disajipeared 
as  a  town  to  rise  no  more.  Churches  and  monasteries 
sprung  up  around  it  on  all  sides,  but  only  to  moiUder 
away  in  their  turn.  The  anchorite  caves  in  the  rocky 
flanks  of  the  Quarentana  are  the  most  striking  memorial 
that  remains  of  early  or  metUfeval  enthusiasm.  Arculf- 
us speaks  of  a  diminutive  race — Canaanites  he  calls  them 
— that  inhabited  the  plain  in  great  numbers  in  his  day. 
They  have  retained  possession  of  those  fairj-  meadow- 
lands  ever  since,  and  have  made  their  head-quarters  for 
some  centuries  round  the  "square  tower  or  castle"  first 
mentioned  by  ^^'illebraud  (ap.  Leon.  ,\llat.  'S.v^ij.ukt.  p. 


151)  in  A.D.  1211,  when  it  was  inhabited  by  the  Saracens, 
whose  work  it  may  be  supposed  to  have  been,  though  it 
has  since  been  dignified  by  the  name  of  the  house  of  Zac- 
cliajus.  Their  village  is  by  Brocardus  (ap.  Canis.  Thesmir. 
iv,  16),  in  A.D.  1230,  styled  "a  vile  place;"  by  Sir  J. 
Maundeville,  in  A.D.  1322,  "a  little  vUlage;"  and  by 
Henry  Maundrell,  in  A.D.  1697, "  a  poor,  nasty  village ;" 
in  which  verdict  all  modern  travellers  that  have  ever 
visited  it  must  concur.  (See  Early  Traveh  in  Pal.  by 
Wright,  p.  177  and  451.)  They  are  looked  upon  by  the 
Arabs  as  a  debased  race,  and  are  probably  nothing  more 
or  less  than  veritable  (iipsies,  who  arc  still  to  be  met  with 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Frank  mountain  near  Jerusa- 
lem, and  on  the  heights  round  the  village  and  convent  of 
St.  John  in  the  desert,  and  arc  still  called'-  Scomunicati" 
by  the  native  Christians — one  of  the  names  applied  to 
them  when  they  first  attracted  notice  in  Europe  in  the 
15th  century  (i.e. from  feigning  themselves "jjeuitents" 
and  under  censure  of  the  pope.  See  Iloyland's  Historical 
Surce;/  of  the  Gipsies,  p.  18;  also  The  Gipsy,  a  poem  by 
A.  P.  Stanley). 

Jericho  does  not  seem  to  have  ever  been  restored  as  a 
town  by  the  Crusaders ;  but  its  plains  had  not  ceased  to 
be  prolific,  and  were  extensively  cultivated  and  laid  out 
in  vineyards  and  gardens  by  the  monks  (Phocas  ap.  Leon. 
Allat.  Sn/j/iiif-. [c.  20],  p.  31).  They  seem  to  have  been 
included  in  the  domains  of  the  patriarchate  of  Jerusalem, 
and,  as  such,  were  bestowed  by  Arnulf  upon  his  niece  as 
a  dowry  (William  of  Tyre,  Hist,  xi,  15).  Twenty-five 
years  afterwards  we  find  IMeUscndis,  wife  of  king  Fidco, 
assigning  them  to  the  convent  of  Bethanv,  which  she  had 
founded  A.D.  1137. 

The  site  of  ancient  (the  first)  Jericho  is  with  reason 
placed  by  Dr.  Robinson  {Bibl.  Res.  i,  552-568)  in  the  im- 
meiUate  neighborhood  of  the  fountain  of  Elisha ;  and  that 
of  the  second  (the  city  of  the  New  Test,  and  of  Joseplius) 
at  the  opening  of  the  wady  Kelt  (Cherith),  half  an  hour 
from  the  fountain.  The  ancient,  and,  indeed,  the  onlj- 
practicable  road  from  Jerusalem  zigzags  down  the  rug- 
ged and  bare  mountain  side,  close  to  the  south  bank  of 
wady  el-Kelt,  one  of  the  most  sublime  ravines  in  Pales- 
tine. In  the  plain,  half  a  mile  from  the  foot  of  the  pass, 
and  a  short  distance  south  of  the  present  road,  is  an  im- 
mense reservoir,  now  dry,  and  romid  it  are  extensive 
nuns,  consisting  of  mounds  of  rubbish  and  ancient  foun- 
dations. Riding  northward,  similar  remains  were  seen 
on  both  sides  of  wady  el- Kelt.  Half  a  mile  farther  north 
we  enter  cultivated  ground,  interspersed  with  clumps  of 
thorny  nubk  ("  lote-tree")  and  other  shrubs ;  another  half 
mile  brings  us  to  Ain  es-Sultan,  a  large  fountain  burst- 
ing forth  from  the  foot  of  a  mound.  The  water,  though 
warm,  is  sweet,  and  is  extensively  used  in  the  irrigation 
of  the  surrounding  plain.  The  whole  plain  immediately 
around  the  fountain  is  strewn  with  ancient  ruins  and 
heaps  of  rubbish. 

The  village  traditionally  identified  with  Jericho  now 
bears  the  name  of  Rika  (in  Arabic  er-Riku)  and  is  situ- 
ated about  the  middle  of  the  plain,  six  miles  west  from 
the  Jordan,  in  N.  lat.  34^  57',  and  E.  long.  35^  33'.  Dr. 
Olin  describes  the  jiresent  village  as  "  the  meanest  and 
foulest  of  Palestine."  It  may  perhaps  contain  forty 
dwellings,  with  some  t\vo  hundred  inhabitants.  The 
houses  consist  of  rough  walls  of  old  building  -  stones, 
roofed  with  straw  and  brushwood.  Each  has  in  front 
of  it  an  inclosure  for  cattle,  fenced  with  branches  of  the 
thorny  nubk ;  and  a  stronger  fence  of  the  same  materi- 
al surrounds  the  whole  village,  forming  a  rutle  barrier 
against  the  raids  of  the  Bedawin.  Not  far  from  the  vil- 
lage is  a  little  square  castle  or  tower,  evidently  of  Sara- 
cenic origin,  but  now  dignified  by  the  title  of"  the  house 
of  Zacchffius."  This  village,  though  it  bears  the  name 
of  Jericho,  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  distant  bith  from 
the  Jericho  of  the  prophets  and  that  of  the  evangelists. 
Verj^  probably  it  may  occupy  the  site  of  GUgal  (q.  v.). 
The  ruinous  state  of  the  modem  houses  is  in  part  owing 
to  a  comparatively  recent  event.  Il)rahim  Pasha,  on  his 
retreat  from  Damascus,  near  the  close  of  1840,  having 
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been  attacked  hv  the  Arabs  in  crossiiiff  the  Jordan,  sent 
a  detachment  of  his  army  and  razed  Jericho  to  the  ground. 

The  soil  of  the  plain  is  unsurpassed  m  fertility ;  there 
is  abundance  of  water  for  irrigation,  and  many  of  the  old 
aqueducts  are  almost  perfect;  yet  nearly  the  whole  plain 
is  waste  and  desolate.  The  grove  supjilied  by  the  foun- 
tain is  in  the  distance.  The  few  fields  of  wheat  and  In- 
dian corn,  and  the  few  orchards  of  figs,  are  enough  to 
show  what  the  place  might  become  under  proper  culti- 
vation. But  the  people  are  now  few  in  number,  indolent, 
and  licentious.  The  palms  which  gave  the  ancient  city 
a  distinctive  appellation  are  gone :  even  that  "  single 
solitarj'  palm"  which  Dr.  Robinson  saw  exists  no  more. 
The  chmate  of  Jericho  is  exceedingly  hot  and  unhealthj'. 
This  is  accounted  for  by  the  depression  of  the  plain,which 
is  about  1200  feet  below  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  reflec- 
tion of  the  sun's  rays  from  the  bare  white  cliffs  and  moun- 
tain ranges  which  shut  in  the  plain,  and  the  noisome  ex- 
halations from  the  lake,  and  from  the  numerous  salt- 
springs  around  it,  are  enough  to  poison  the  atmosphere. 
— Smith;  Kitto. 

For  further  details  respecting  Jericho,  see  Reland's  Pci- 
te^  p.  383, 829  sq. ;  Lightfoot, //or.//e6.p.85  sq.;  Otho's 
Lex.  Rahb.  p.  298  sq. ;  Bachiene,  ii,  3,  §  224  sq. ;  Hames- 
veld,  ii,  291  sq. ;  Cellar.  Notit.  ii,  552  sq. ;  Robinson's  ^e- 
se«?-c^es,ii,267sq.;  Olin's  7'rafe;s,ii,195  sq.;  Thomson, 
Land  mid  Booh,  ii,  439  sq. 

Jeri'el  (Heb.  YerUl',  h'S.'^^'},  fearer  of  God,  or  i.  q. 
Jcruel;  Sept.  IfpiZ/X),  one  of  the  sons  of  Tola,  the  son 
of  Issachar,  mentioned  as  a  vahant  chief  of  his  tribe, 
which  were  enrolled  m  the  time  of  David  (1  Chron.  vii, 
2).     B.C.  post  1856. 

Jeri'jah  (1  Chron.  xxvi,  31).     See  Jeriaii. 

Jer'imoth  (Heb,  Yerimoth',  ri^'''1\  heights,  i.  q. 
Jcremoth),  the  name  of  several  men.     See  also  Jere- 

MOTH. 

1.  (Sept.  'lipifiov^.')  One  of  the  five  sons  of  Bela, 
son  of  Benjamin,  a  valiant  chief  of  his  tribe  (1  Chron. 
vii,  7).     B.C.  post  1856. 

2.  (Sept.  Tfpi/uw^.)  The  last  named  of  the  three 
sons  of  Mushi,  grandson  of  Levi  (1  Chron.  xxiv,  30) ; 
elsewhere  (1  Chron.  xxiii,  23)  called  Jeremoth  (q.A'.). 

3.  (Sept.  'lapijxov'St  v.  r.  'Api/twS.)  One  of  the  fa- 
mous Benjamite  archers  and  slingers  that  joined  David's 
band  at  Ziklag  (1  Chron.  xii,  5).     B.C.  1055. 

4.  (Sept.  'Ifpii.iov3r  V.  r.  'lipi^uoB.)  One  of  the  four- 
teen sons  of  Heman,  and  appointed  a  Levitical  musician 
under  his  father  in  the  arrangement  of  the  sacred  ser- 
vices by  David  (1  Chron.  xxv,  4) ;  probably  the  same 
elsewhere  (ver.  22)  called  Jeremoth. 

5.  (Sept.  'lipif.iovB  V.  r.  Tfpi//(i^.)  Son  of  Azriel, 
and  "captain"  of  Naphtali  under  David  and  Solomon  (1 
Chron.  xxvii,  19).     B.C.  1014. 

6.  (Sept.  'EpfiorSr  V.  r.  'Itptixov^.)  A  son  of  David, 
whose  daughter  Mahalath  was  Rehoboam's  first  wife  (2 
Chron.  xi,  18).  B.C.  ante  973.  He  appears  to  have 
been  different  from  any  of  David's  sons  elsewhere  enu- 
merated (2  Sam.  iii,  2-5 ;  1  Chron.  xiv,  4-7),  having, 
perhaps,  been  born  of  a  concubine  (compare  2  Sam.  xvi, 
21).  See  David.  "This,  in  fact,  is  the  Jewish  tradi- 
tion respecting  his  maternity  (Jerome,  QiKrtifiiines,  ad 
loc).  It  is,  however,  somewhat  quest  ii mat  ile  wliether 
Kehoboam  would  have  married  the  grandchild  of  a  con- 
cubine even  of  the  great  David.  The  passage  2  Chron. 
xi,  18  is  not  quite  clear,  since  the  word  '  daughter'  is  a 
correction  of  the  Keri:  the  original  text  had  "|3,  i.  e. 
'  son' "  (Smith). 

7.  (Sept.  Ifpi/xw^.)  A  Levitc,  one  of  the  overseers 
of  the  Temple  offerings  in  the  time  of  Hezekiah  (2  Chron. 
xxxi,  13).     B.C.  726. 

Je'rioth  (Heb.  Yerioth',  ri"^'^^,  timidihj,  other- 
wise curtains;  TtpioJS),  a  person  ai)))arently  named  as 
the  latter  of  the  first  two  wives  of  ( 'aid),  sdii  of  Hezron, 
several  children  being  mentioned  as  the  fruit  of  the  mar- 
riage with  one  or  the  other  (1  Chron.  ii,  18).     B.C.  post 


1856.  The  Vulgate  renders  this  as  the  son  of  Caleb  by 
the  first-mentioned  wife,  and  father  of  the  sons  named; 
but  contrary  to  the  Heb.  text,  which  is  closely  followed 
by  the  Sept,  There  is  probably  some  corruption ;  pos- 
sibly the  name  in  question  is  an  interpolation :  compare 
ver.  19;  or  perhaps  we  shoidd  render  the  connective  1 
by  even,  thus  making  Jerioth  but  another  name  for 
Aznbah. 

Jerment,  George,  D.D.,  a  minister  of  the  Secession 
Church  of  Scotland,  was  born  in  1759  at  Peebles,  Scot- 
land, where  his  father  was  at  the  time  pastor  of  a 
church  of  that  branch  of  the  Secession  Church  denom- 
inated before  their  union  in  1819  as  Anti-burgher.  On 
the  completion  of  his  collegiate  course  he  entered  the 
divinity  hall  of  his  denomination,  situated  at  Alloa,  and, 
while  a  student  there,  took  a  high  standing  in  his  class. 
After  preaching  a  short  time  in  Scotland  he  went  to 
London,  to  become  the  colleague  of  Mr.  Wilson,  at  the 
Secession  Church  in  Bow  Lane,  Cheapside,  and  was  or- 
dained in  the  last  week  of  Sept.  1782.  In  the  English 
metropolis  Jerment  was  well  received,  and  he  labored 
there  for  the  space  of  thirty-five  years,  his  preaching 
attracting  large  and  respectable  congregations  from  the 
Scottish  residents  of  London.  He  "died  May  23, 1819. 
"  His  character  stood  very  high  in  the  estimate  of  all 
who  knew  him,  as  a  man  of  sense,  learning,  prudence, 
and  exalted  piety."  He  was  one  of  the  first  directors 
of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  and  greatly  encour- 
aged the  enterprise.  The  writings  of  Jerment  intrusted 
j  to  the  press  are  mainly  public  lectures  and  sermons 
(London,  1791-1813).  Among  these  his  Early  Piety,  il- 
lustrated and  7-ecommended  in  several  Discourses  ;  and 
Rcliyion,  a  Monitor  to  the  Middle-ayed  and  the  Glory  of 
old  Men,  deserve  to  occupy  a  conspicuous  place.  See 
iVIorison,  Fathers  and  Founders  of  Land.  Miss.  Society,  p. 
506  sq.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Jerobo'am  (Heb.  Yarobam',  d"!!"!"^,  increase  of 
the  people;  Sept.  'IspajSoa^i,  Josephus  Tfpo/3t'a//oc), 
the  name  of  two  of  the  kings  of  the  separate  kuigdom 
of  Israel. 

1.  The  son  of  Nebat  (by  which  title  he  is  usually  dis- 
tinguished in  the  record  of  his  infamy)  by  a  woman 
named  Zeruah,  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraira  (1  Kings  xi,  26). 
He  was  the  founder  of  the  schismatical  northern  king- 
dom, consisting  of  the  ten  tribes,  over  which  he  reigned 
twenty-two  (current)  years,  B.C.  973-951.  At  the  time 
he  first  appears  in  the  sacred  historj'  his  mother  was  a 
widow,  and  he  had  already  been  noticed  by  Solomon  as 
a  clever  and  active  young  man,  and  appointed  one  of 
the  superintendents  of  the  works  which  that  magnifi- 
cent king  was  carrying  on  at  Jerusalem,  having  special 
charge  of  the  services  required  of  the  leading  tribe  of 
Ephraim  (1  Kings  xi,  26-28;  comp.  Josephus,  ^  n^  viii, 
7,  7).  B.C.  1010-998.  This  appointment,  the  rcAvard 
of  his  merits,  might  have  satisfied  his  ambition  had  not 
the  declaration  of  the  prophet  Ahijah  given  him  higher 
hopes.  When  informed  that,  by  the  divine  appomt- 
ment,  he  was  to  become  king  over  the  ten  tribes  about 
to  be  rent  from  the  house  of  David,  he  was  not  content 
to  wait  patiently  for  the  death  of  Solomon,  but  began  to 
form  plots  and  conspiracies,  the  discovery  of  which  con- 
strained him  to  flee  to  Egypt  to  escape  condign  punish- 
ment, B.C.  cir.  980.  The  king  of  that  couutrj'  was  but 
too  ready  to  encourage  one  whose  success  must  neces- 
sarily weaken  the  kingdom  which  had  become  great 
and  formidable  under  David  and  Solomon,  and  which 
had  already  pushed  its  frontier  to  the  Red  Sea  (1  Kings 
xi,  29-40). 

When  Solomon  died,  the  ten  tribes  sent  to  call  Jero- 
boam from  Egypt;  and  he  appears  to  have  headed  the 
deputation  that  came  before  the  son  of  Solomon  with 
a  demand  of  new  securities  for  the  rights  which  the 
measures  of  the  late  king  had  compromised.  It  may 
somewhat  excuse  the  harsh  answer  of  Rehoboam  that 
the  demand  was  urged  by  a  body  of  men  headed  by  one 
whose  pretensions  were  so  well  known  and  so  odious  to 
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the  house  of  Davi<l.  It  cannot  be  <lpnicil  that,  in  making 
their  applications  thus  offensively,  they  struck  the  lirst 
blow,  althouijh  it  is  possible  that  tliey,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, intended  to  use  the  presence  of  Jeroboam  for  no 
other  purpose  than  to  frij;hten  tlie  kiuLf  into  coini)liance. 
The  imprudent  answer  of  Kehoboam  rendered  a  revolu- 
tion inevitable,  and  Jeroboam  was  then  called  to  reign 
over  the  ten  tribes  by  the  style  of  "  King  of  Israel"  (1 
Kings  xii,  1-20).  Autumn,  B.C.  973.  See  Kkhohoam. 
(For  the  general  course  of  his  conduct  on  the  throne,  see 
the  article  Israel,  Kingdoji  or.)  The  leading  object 
of  his  policy  was  to  widen  the  breach  between  the  two 
kingdoms,  and  to  rend  asunder  those  common  interests 
among  all  the  descendants  of  Jacob,  which  it  was  one 
great  object  of  the  law  to  combine  and  interlace.  To 
this  end  he  scrupled  not  to  sacrifice  the  most  sacred  and 
inviolable  interests  and  obligations  of  the  covenant  peo- 
ple by  forbidding  his  subjects  to  resort  to  the  one  tem- 
ple and  altar  of  Jehovah  at  Jerusalem,  and  by  establish- 
ing shrines  at  Dan  and  Beth-el — the  extremities  of  his 
kingdom — where  "golden  calves"  were  set  up  as  the 
symbols  of  Jehovah,  to  which  the  people  were  enjoined 
to  resort  and  bring  their  offerings.  See  Calf,  Gold- 
ex.  The  pontificate  of  the  new  establishment  he  united 
to  his  crown,  in  imitation  of  the  F.gvpl  iau  kings  (1  Kings 
xii,  26-33).  He  was  officiating  in  that  ea|)aeity  at  Beth- 
el, offering  incense,  when  a  propliet  (Josei)hus,  A  fit.  viii, 
8,  5,  calls  him  Jadon,  i.  e.  proljably  Iddo;  compare  Anf. 
viii,  15,  4;  Jerome,  Qua'st.  Ihbr.  on  2  Chron.  x,  4)  ap- 
peared, and  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  announceil  a  coming 
time,  as  yet  far  off,  in  which  a  king  of  the  house  of  Da- 
vid, Josiah  by  name,  should  burn  upon  that  luiholy  altar 
the  bones  of  its  ministers.  He  was  then  preparing  to 
verify,  by  a  commissioned  prodigy,  the  truth  of  the  ora- 
cle he  had  delivered,  when  the  king  attempted  to  arrest 
him,  but  was  smitten  with  palsy  in  the  arm  he  stretched 
forth.  At  the  same  time  the  threatened  prodigy  took 
place — the  altar  was  rent  asunder,  and  the  ashes  strewed 
far  around.  Awe-struck  at  this  twofold  miracle,  the 
king  begged  the  prophet  to  intercede  with  God  for  the 
restoration  of  his  hand,  which  was  accordingly  healed 
(1  Kings  xiii,  1-6).  B.C.  973.  This  measure  had,  how- 
ever, no  abiding  effect.  The  policy  on  which  he  acted 
lay  too  deep  in  what  he  deemed  the  vital  interests  of 
his  separate  kingdom  to  be  even  thus  abandoned;  and 
the  force  of  the  considerations  which  determined  his 
conduct  may  in  part  be  appreciated  from  the  fact  that 
jio  subsequent  king  of  Israel,  however  well  disposed  in 
other  respects,  ever  ventured  to  lay  a  finger  on  this  schis- 
matical  establishment  (1  Kings  xiii,  83,  34).  Hence 
"  the  sin  of  Jeroboam,  the  son  of  Nebat,  wherewith  he 
sinned  and  made  Israel  to  sin,"  became  a  standing 
]ihrase  in  describing  that  iniquity  from  which  no  king 
of  Israel  departed.     See  Idolatry. 

The  contumacy  of  Jeroboam  eventually  brought  upon 
him  the  doom  which  he  probably  dreaded  beyond  all 
others — the  speedy  extinction  of  the  dynasty  which  he 
had  taken  so  much  pains  and  incurred  so  much  guilt  to 
establish  on  firm  foundations.  His  son  Abijah  being 
sick,  he  sent  his  wife,  disguised,  to  considt  the  prophet 
Ahijah,  who  had  predicted  that  he  should  be  king  of 
Israel.  The  prophet,  although  he  had  become  blind 
with  age,  knew  the  queen,  and  saluted  her  with,  "Come 
in,  thou  wife  of  Jeroboam,  for  I  am  sent  to  thee  with 
lieavy  tidings."  These  were  not  merely  that  the  son 
should  die — for  that  was  intended  in  mercy  to  one  who 
alone,  of  all  the  house  of  Jeroboam,  had  remained  faith- 
ful to  his  (ioil,  and  was  the  only  one  who  should  obtain 
an  honored  grave — but  that  his  race  should  be  violently 
and  utterly  extinguished :  "  I  will  take  away  the  rem- 
nant of  the  house  of  Jeroboam  as  a  man  taketli  away 
dung,  till  it  be  all  gone"  (1  Kings  xiv,  1-18).  The  son 
died  as  soon  as  the  mother  crossed  the  threshold  on  her 
return;  and,  as  the  death  of  Jeroboam  himself  is  the 
next  event  recorded,  it  would  seem  that  lie  did  not  long 
survive  his  son  (1  Kings  xiv,  20).  B.C.  early  in  951.— 
Kitto.     (See  Kitto's  Dailt/  Bible  IllustruHoiis,  ad  loc.) 


"Jeroboam  was  at  constant  war  with  the  house  of 
Judah,  but  the  only  act  distinctly  recorded  is  a  battle 
with  Abijah,  son  of  Kehoboam,  in  which,  in  sjiite  of  a 
skilful  ambush  made  by  Jeroboam,  and  of  much  supe- 
rior force,  he  was  defeated,  and  for  the  time  lost  three 
ini]K)rtant cities— Bcth-cl. Jeshanah, and Ephraim.  The 
Targum  on  Kuth  iv,  20  mentions  Jeroboam's  having 
stationed  guards  on  the  roads,  which  guards  had  been 
slain  by  the  people  of  Netophah ;  but  what  is  here  al- 
luded to,  or  when  it  took  place,  we  have  at  present  no 
clew  to"  (Smith).  The  Sejit.  has  a  long  addition  to  the 
Biblical  r.ccount  (at  1  Kings  xii,  24),  evidently  taken 
from  some  apocrj-phal  source.  Josephus  simply  follows 
the  Hebrew  text.  (See  Cassel,  Kijniy  Jeroboam,  Erfurt, 
1857.) 

2.  The  son  and  successor  of  Jehoash,  and  the  four- 
teenth king  of  Israel,  for  a  period  of  forty-one  years,  B.C. 
823-782  (2  Kings  xiv,  23).  He  followed  the  example 
of  the  first  Jeroboam  in  keeping  up  the  idolatry  of  the 
golden  calves  (2  Kings  xiv,  24).  Nevertheless,  the  Lord 
had  pity  upon  Israel  (2  Kings  xiv,  26),  the  time  of  its 
ruin  had  not  yet  come,  and  this  reign  was  long  and 
flourishing,  being  contemporary  with  those  of  Amaziah 
(2  Kings  xiv,  23)  and  Uzziah  (2  Kings  xv,  1)  over  Ju- 
dah. Jeroboam  brought  to  a  successful  result  the  wars 
which  his  father  had  undertaken,  and  was  always  vic- 
torious over  the  Syrians  (comp.  2  Kings  xiii,  4 ;  xiv,  26, 
27).  He  even  took  their  chief  cities  of  Damascus  (2 
Kings  xiv,  28;  Amos  i,  3-5)  and  Hamath,  which  had 
formerly  been  subject  to  the  sceptre  of  David,  and  re- 
stored to  the  realm  of  Israel  the  ancient  eastern  limits 
from  Lebanon  to  the  Dead  Sea  (2  Kings  xiv,  25 ;  Amos 
vi,  14).  Animon  and  Moab  were  reconquered  (Amos  i, 
13;  ii,  1-3);  the  Transjordanic  tribes  were  restored  to 
their  territory  (2  Kings  xiii,  5 ;  1  Chron.  v,  17-22).  But 
it  was  merely  an  outward  restoration.  The  sanctuary  at 
Beth-cl  was  kept  up  in  royal  state  (Amos  vii,  13),  while 
drunkenness,  licentiousness,  and  oppression  prevailed  in 
the  country  (Amos  ii,  6-8;  iv,  1 ;  vi,  6;  Hos.  iv,  12-14; 
i,  2),  and  idolatry  was  unitetl  with  the  worship  of  Jeho- 
vah (Hos.  iv,  13 ;  xiii,  G).  During  this  reign  lived  the 
prophets  Hosea  (Hos.  i,  1),  Joel  (comp.  Joel  iii,  16  with 
Amos  i,  12),  Amos  (Amos  i,  1),  and  Jonah  (2  Kings  xiv, 
25).  In  Amos  vii,  11,  Amaziah,  the  high-priest  of  Beth- 
el, in  reporting  what  he  called  the  conspiracy  of  Amos 
against  Jeroboam,  represents  the  prophet  as  declaring 
that  Jerolwam  should  ilie  by  the  sword ;  and  some  would 
regard  this  as  a  prophecy  that  had  failed  of  its  fulfil- 
ment, as  there  is  no  evidence  that  his  death  was  other 
than  natural,  for  he  was  buried  witli  his  ancestors  in 
state  (2  Kings  xiv,  29),  although  the  interregnum  of 
eleven  years  which  intervened  before  the  accession  of 
his  sonZechariah  (2  Kings  xiv,  23,  comp.  with  xv,  8) 
argues  some  political  disonler  at  the  time  of  his  death 
(see  the  Sliidkn  iiml  Ktilibn,  1847,  iii,  648).  But  the 
probalnlity  rather  is  tliat' the  high-priest,  who  displayed 
the  true  spirit  of  a  persecutor,  gave  an  unduly  specific 
and  offensive  turn  to  the  words  of  Amos,  in  order  to  in- 
flame Jeroboam  the  more  against  him.  The  only  pas- 
sages of  Scripture  where  his  name  occurs  are  2  Kings 
xiii,  13 ;  xiv,  16,  23,  27,  28,  29 ;  xv,  1,  8 ;  1  Chron.  v,  17 ; 
Hos.  i,  1 ;  Amos  i,  1 ;  vii,  9, 10, 11 ;  in  all  others  the  for- 
mer Jeroboam  is  intended.    See  Israel,  kixgdoji  ok. 

Jero'hani  (Heb.  Yerocham',  n"'"!'^,  cherished),  the 
name  of  several  men. 

1.  (Sept.  Tfpf/[(fi)X,  'Ifpo/3o«/t,  'Ifpfa/t.)  The  son 
of  Elihu  (Eliab,  Eliel),  and  father  of  Elkanah,  Samuel's 
father  (1  Sam.  i,  1 ;  1  Chron.  vi.  27,34).     B.C.  ante  1142. 

2.  (Sept.  'hpodj.1  v.  r.  'Ipori/t.)  An  inhabitant  of 
Gedor,  and  f^Uher  of  Joelah  and  Zebadiah,  two  of  the 
Benjamite  archers  who  joined  David's  band  at  Ziklag 
(1  Chron.  xii.  7).     B.C.  ante  1055. 

3.  (Sept.  T(.jpa/x  v.  r.  'Inmad.)  The  father  of  Aza- 
reel,  which  latter  was  "  captain"  of  the  tribe  of  Dan  un- 
der David  and  Solomon  (1  Chron.  xxvii,  22).  B.C. 
ante  1017. 
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4.  (Sept.  'lojprtju.)     Father  of  Azariah,  which  latter  | 
is  the  rirst  mentioned  of  the  two  of  that  name  among 
the  " captains  of  hundreds'  with  whom  Jchoiada  plan-.  | 
ned  the  restoration  of  prince  Jehoash  to  the  throne  (2  j 
Chron.  xxiii,  1).     B.C.  ante  87G. 

5.  (Sept.  'hpodfi  V.  r.  Ipoafj..)  The  father  of  sev- 
eral Benjamite  chiefs  resident  at  Jerusalem  (1  Chron. 
viji,  27).     B.C.  apparently'  ante  588.     See  No.  6. 

6.  (Sept.  Itpodn  V.  r.  lepo^iodfi.)  The  father  of  Ib- 
neiah  which  latter  was  one  of  the  Benjamite  chiefs  res- 
ident'at  Jerusalem  (1  Chron.  ix,  8).  B.C.  apparently 
ante  53G.     Possibly  identical  with  the  preceding. 

7.  (Sept.  Itpadfi  v.  r.  Ipadfi.)  The  son  of  Pashur, 
and  father  of  Adaiah,  which  last  was  one  of  the  chief 
priests  resident  at  Jerusalem  (1  Chron.  ix,  12).  B.C. 
apparently  ante  536. 

8.  (Sept.  'lepodfi.')  The  son  of  Pelaliah,  and  father 
of  Adaiah,  which  last  was  one  of  the  chief  priests  resi- 
dent at  Jerusalem  after  the  Exile  (Neh.  xi,  12).  B.C. 
ante  440.  Perhaps,  however,  this  Jeroham  was  the 
same  with  No.  7. 

Jerome  (fully  Latinized  Soplironius  Eusehius  Ilie- 
ronymus),  generally  known  as  Saint  Jerome,  one  of 
the  most  learned  and  able  among  the  fathers  of  the 
Western  Church,  was  born  at  Stridon,  a  town  on  the 
confines  of  Dalmatia  and  Pannonia  (but  whose  site  is 
now  miknown,  as  the  place  was  destroyed  by  the  Goths 
in  A.D.  377),  at  some  period  between  331  and  345— ac- 
cording to  Schaff,  it  probably  occurred  near  345.  His 
parents  were  both  Christians.  His  early  education  was 
superintended  by  his  father,  after  v»hich  he  studied 
Greek  and  Latin"  rhetoric  and  philosojjhy  under  ^lius  ' 
Donatiis  at  Rome.  While  a  resident  in  this  Christian 
city  he  was  admitted  to  the  rite  of  baptism,  and  decided 
to  "devote  his  life,  in  rigid  abstinence,  to  the  service  of 
his  ^Master.  It  seems  uncertain  whether  a  visit  which 
he  made  to  Gaid  was  undertaken  before  or  after  this 
important  event.  At  any  rate,  about  370  we  find  him 
at  Treves  and  at  Aquileia,  busy  in  transcribing  the  com- 
mentaries of  Hilarius  on  the  Psalms,  and  a  work  on  the 
synods  by  the  same  author ;  and  in  composing  his  first 
theological  essay,  7>e  muliere  septies  jm-cussa,  the  letter 
to  Innocentius.  In  373  he  set  out  on  a  journey  to  the 
East,  in  company  with  his  friends  Innocentius,  Evagri- 
us,  and  Heliodorus,  and  finally  settled  for  a  time  at  An- 
tioch.  During  his  residence  at  this  place  he  was  seized 
with  a  severe  fever,  and  in  a  dream  -which  he  had  in 
this  sickness  he  fancied  himself  called  before  the  judg- 
ment bar  of  God,  and  as  a  lieathen  Ciceronian  (he  had 
hitherto  given  much  of  his  time  to  the  study  of  the 
classical  writers)  so  severely  reprimanded  and  scourged 
that  even  the  angels  interceded  for  him  from  sympathy 
with  his  youth,  and  he  himself  was  led  to  take  the  sol- 
emu  row  hereafter  to  forsake  the  stutly  and  reading  of 
Avorldly  books,  a  pledge  which,  however,  he  did  not  ad- 
liere  to  in  after  life.  A  marked  religious  fervor  thence- 
forth animated  Jerome;  a  devotion  to  monastic  hab- 
its became  the  ruling  principle,  we  might  say  the 
riding  passion  of  his  life  he  retired  to  the  desert  of 
Chalcia  in  374,  and  there  spent  four  years  in  penitential 
exercises  and  in  study,  paying  particular  attention  to 
the  acquirement  of  the  Hebrew  tongue.  But  his  active 
and  restless  spirit  soon  brought  him  again  upon  the 
public  stage,  and  involved  him  in  all  the  doctrinal  and 
ecclesiastical  controversies  of  those  controversial  times. 
Sec  jNIiiLHTius.  In  379  he  was  ordained  a  presbyter  b}' 
bishop  Paulinus  in  Antioch,  without  receiving  charge 
of  a  congregation,  as  he  preferred  the  itinerant  life  of 
a  monk  and  student  to  a  fixed  office.  About  380  he 
journeyed  to  Constantinople,  where,  although  past  a 
student's  age,  he  was  not  ashamed  to  take  his  seat  at 
the  feet  of  the  celebrated  (ircgory  Naziauzen,  and  to 
listen  to  the  anti-Arian  sermons  of  this  learned  father 
of  the  Church.  Indeed,  the  pupil  and  instructor  soon 
became  great  friends;  and  there  resulted  from  his  study 
of  the  Greek  language  and  literature,  to  which  much  of 
his  time  and  attention  was  here  devoted,  several  trans- 


lations from  the  wTitings  of  the  early  Greek  fathers, 
among  which  the  most  important  are  the  Chronicle  of 
Eusebius,  and  the  homilies  of  Origen  on  Jeremiah  and 
Ezekiel.  It  cost  Jerome  no  small  sacrifice  to  tear  him- 
self away  from  his  friend  and  instructor  to  return  in  382 
to  Kome  as  mediator  in  the  INIeletiau  schism,  which 
greatly  agitated  the  Church  of  Antioch  at  this  time. 
In  a  council  which  was  convened  at  Rome  Jerome  took 
a  prominent  part,  and  afterwards  acted  as  secretary  to 
the  Roman  pontiff.  By  his  adherence  to  Damasus,  a 
close  friendship  sprang  up  between  these  two  great 
men,  which  was  broken  only  by  the  death  of  the  pon- 
tiff. Some  writers  have  criticised  the  conduct  of  Je- 
rome against  the  Eastern  churches,  and  believe  that 
Damasus  purchased  tlie  influence  of  Jerome  for  his 
party ;  but  for  this  opinion,  as  well  as  for  that  of  others, 
that  the  domineering  manner  of  Damasus  made  Jerome 
pliant  and  servile,  tliere  are  no  good  grounds;  indeed, 
Jerome  was  too  indepenilent  and  determined  in  char- 
acter ever  to  be  swaj-ed  in  his  opinion  by  the  will  of 
others.  It  is  more  likely  that  the  flattery  Avhich  Dam- 
asus bestowed  on  Jerome  by  recognising  his  abilities  as 
superior,  and  urging  him  to  undertake  those  vast  ex- 
egetical  labors  which  finally  resulted  in  presenting  the 
Church  \vitli  a  revised  Latin  version  of  the  Bible  (see 
below  on  the  Vulriale),  was  what  drew  Jerome  to  Dam- 
asus, and  made  him  one  of  the  bishop's  most  faithful 
adherents. 

Jerome's  fame  as  a  man  of  eloquence,  learning,  and 
sanctity  was  at  this  period  in  its  zenith,  and  he  im- 
proved his  advantages  to  further  the  interests  of  mo- 
i  nasticism.  Everywhere  he  extolled  the  merit  of  that 
mode  of  life,  though  it  liad  hitherto  found  few  ad- 
vocates at  Rome,  and  the  clergy  had  even  violently 
opposed  it.  He  commended  monastic  seclusion  even 
against  the  will  of  i);irents,  interpreting  the  word  of 
the  Lord  about  forsaking  father  and  mother  as  if  mo- 
nasticism  and  Christianity  were  the  same.  "Though 
thy  mother,  with  flowing  hair  and  rent  garments,  should 
show  thee  the  breasts  which  have  nourished  thee; 
though  thy  father  should  lie  upon  the  threshold ;  yet 
depart  thou,  treading  over  thy  father,  and  fly  with  dry 
eyes  to  the  standard  of  the  cross.  .  .  .  The  love  of 
God  and  the  fear  of  hell  easily  rend  the  bonds  of 
the  household  asunder.  The  holy  Scripture  indeed 
enjoins  obedience  to  parents,  but  he  who  loves  them 
more  than  Christ  loses  his  soul.  .  .  .  O  desert,  -where 
the  flowers  of  Christ  are  blooming!  O  solitude,  where 
the  stones  for  the  new  Jerusalem  are  prepared  !  O  re- 
treat, which  rejoices  in  the  friendship  of  God!  What 
doest  thou  in  the  world,  my  brother,  with  thy  soul 
greater  than  the  world?  How  long  wilt  thou  remain 
in  the  shadow  of  roofs,  and  in  the  smoky  dungeon  of 
cities?  Believe  me,  I  see  here  more  of  the  light"  (Ep. 
xiv).  ]Many  pious  persons  placed  themselves  under  his 
spiritual  direction;  "even  the  senator  Pammachius, 
son-in-law  to  Paula  (one  of  Jerome's  most  celebrated 
female  converts),  and  heir  to  a  fortune,  gave  his  goods 
to  the  poor,  exchanged  the  jiurple  for  the  cowl,  exposed 
himself  to  the  mockery  of  his  colleagues,  and  became, 
in  the  flattering  language  of  Jerome,  the  general-in- 
chief  of  Roman  monks,  the  first  of  monks  in  the  first  of 
cities"  (Schaff,  ii,  211).  His  converts  for  the  monastic 
life  were,  however,  mainly  of  the  female  sex,  and  mostly 
daughters  and  widows  of  the  most  wealthy  and  honora- 
ble classes  of  Rome.  These  patrician  converts  "  he 
gathered  as  a  select  circle  around  him ;  he  expounded 
to  them  the  holy  Scriptures,  in  which  some  of  those 
Roman  ladies  were  very  well  read;  lie  answered  their 
questions  of  conscience ;  he  incited  them  to  celibate  life, 
lavish  beneficence,  and  enthusiastic  asceticism ;  and  flat- 
tered their  spiritual  vanity  by  extravagant  praises.  He 
was  the  oracle,  biographer,  admirer,  and  eulogist  of 
these  holy  women,  who  constituted  the  spiritual  nobility 
of  Catholic  Rome."  .  .  .  But  "  his  intimacy  with  these 
distinguished  women,  whom  he  admired  more,  perhaps, 
than  they  admired  him,  together  with  his  unsparing  at- 
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tacks  upon  the  immoralities  of  the  Roman  clerjry  and 
of  the  higher  classes,  drew  upon  liim  much  unjust  cen- 
sure and  groundless  calumny,  whicli  he  met  ratlier  with 
indignant  scorn  and  satire  than  with  (iiiict  dignity  and 
Christian  meekness;"  and  when  his  patron  Uamasus 
died,  in  A.D.  384,  he  found  it  necessary,  or,  at  least, 
thought  it  the  more  prudent  course,  to  ciuit  IJomc,  and  to 
seek  a  home  in  the  East.  As  "  tlie  solitudes  of  Europe 
were  not  yet  sufficiently  sanctified  to  satisfy  a  passion 
for  holj^  seclusion,"  by  which  Jerome  was  now  wliolly 
controlled,  and  "as  the  celebrity  attending  on  ascetic 
privations  was  still  cliietly  confined  to  the  Eastern 
•world,  Jerome  bade  adieu  to  his  native  hills,  to  his  he- 
reditary property,  to  pontifical  Rome  herself,"  and,  after 
touching  at  Rhegium  and  Cyprus,  where  he  enjoyed  a 
visit  with  Epiphanius,  bishop  of  Salamis,  and  a  short 
stay  at  Antioch,  he  continued  his  journey  to  the  Holy 
Land,  and  finally  settled  in  38(5  at  IJethlehem.  "  In  a 
retreat  so  well  qualified  to  nourish  religious  emotion 
even  in  the  most  torpid  heart,  the  zeal  of  Jerome  did 
not  slumber,  but  rather  seemed  to  catch  fresh  fire  from  the 
objects  and  the  recollections  whicli  surroiuided  him. .  . . 
In  that  peacefid,  pure,  and  pious  solitude,  where  it  ^vas 
natural  enough  that  he  should  exaggerate  the  mer- 
its of  mortification,  and  fasting,  and  celibacy,  and  pil- 
grimage, and  disparage  the  substantial  virtues,  which 
he  could  rarely  witness,  and  which  he  could  never  prac- 
tice," he  gave  himself  up  wholly  to  the  further  study  of 
the  sacred  language,  and  here  completed  the  great  lit- 
erary labor  of  his  life,  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures. 
He  was  followed  to  this  place  by  several  of  his  lady 
friends,  one  of  whom,  Paula  (q.  v.),  founded  here  four  con- 
vents—three for  nuns,  one  for  monks — the  last  of  which 
she  placed  under  the  care  of  Jerome.  But  his  life,  even 
in  this  retreat,  was  by  no  means  a  quiet  or  peaceful  one : 
wild  and  awful  as  the  abode  was,  it  did  not  deter  him 
from  sending  forth  from  these  solitudes  fiery  and  vehe- 
ment invectives  not  only  against  the  opponents  of 
Church  orthodoxy,  like  Helvidius  (against  whom  he 
had  appeared  before  in  384),  Jovinian  (q.  v.),  Vigilan- 
tius  (q.  v.),  and  the  Pelagians  (q.  v.),  but  he  engaged  in 
controversies  even  with  his  form3r  friend  Rufinus  (q.  v. ; 
see  also  Okigexistic  Controversy),  and  in  a  moder- 
ate form  even  with  St.  Augustine  (see  Miihler,  Vermischle 
Schriften,  i,  1  sq. ;  Hieron.  Optra,  ed.  Yall,.  i,  632  sq.) 
By  his  controversy  with  the  Pelagians  he  had  endan- 
gered his  life,  and  he  was  obliged  to  flee  from  Bethle- 
hem, and  to  live  in  concealment  for  over  two  years.  In 
418  he  returned  again  to  his  monastery  at  Bethlehem, 
worn  out  in  body  and  mind  by  unceasing  toil,  privations, 
and  anxieties,  and,  seized  by  sickness,  his  feeble  frame 
soon  gave  way,  and  he  died  in  419  or  420  (some  sav 
Sept.  30,  420)." 

Tlie  inrtuence  which  Jerome  exerted  on  his  contem- 
poraries, the  prominence  which  they  assigned  him,  and 
the  regard  which  the  Christian  Church  has  ever  since 
bestowed  upon  him,  may  be  justifieil  in  view  of  the 
customs  of  the  period  in  which  he  lived.  It  is  by 
considering  both  the  sunny  and  shadow}'-  side,  not 
only  of  his  own  life,  but  also  of  the  Ciiristian  Church  in 
the  4th  century,  that  we  can  accord  to  him  a  place 
among  the  great  teachers  and  holy  men  of  the  early 
Church,  and  can  afford  to  overlook  the  glaring  incon- 
sistencies and  violent  passions  which  disfigure  him  so 
greatly,  and  which  have  inclined  Protestant  writers  not 
unfrequently  to  call  him  "  a  Church  father  of  doubtful 
character."  We  think  Dr.Vilmar  {Juhrbiicher  deutsch- 
er  Theol.  x,  746)  has  best  delineated  Jerome's  character 
when  he  says,  "  Jerome  yielded  to  the  spirit  which  an- 
imated the  Church  in  his  day,  and  willingly  intrusted 
his  spiritual  development  to  her  care  in  so  far  as  he 
lacked  independent  judgment.  And  it  is  in  tliis  that 
his  greatness  consists,  in  his  ability  well  to  discern  the 
true  wants  and  opinions  of  his  day  from  the  vacillating 
views  of  the  masses,  and  the  capricious  inclinations  of 
the  men  of  momentary  power.  No  opposition  could 
move  him  from  the  defence  of  anything  when  once  dis- 


cerned by  him  as  a  truth.  .  .  .  Where  he  judged  him- 
self to  be  in  the  right,  he  manifested  the  energy  worthy 
of  a  Roman,  even  though  the  world  was  against  him." 
'I'hus  he  hesitated  not  to  encounter  the  opposition  of  all 
Rome  when  once  he  believed  it  to  be  his  duty  to  come 
forward  as  a  promoter  of  monasticism  "in  a  country 
where  it  was  as  yet  but  little  loved,  in  the  great  cai)ital, 
where  the  rigidly  ascetic  tendency  came  into  collision 
with  the  propensities  and  uiterests  of  many,"  and  where 
"  he  coidd  not  fail,  even  on  this  score,  to  incur  the  ha- 
tred of  numbers,  both  of  the  clergy  and  laity"  (Neander, 
ii,  683).  Still,  to  his  praise  be  it  said,  that  however 
greatly  we  regret  this  attitude  of  Jerome  in  behalf  of 
monachism,  which,  at  this  early  ])eriod  of  the  life  of  the 
Christian  Church,  may  be  pardoned  on  the  ground  that 
such  great  personal  sacrifices  and  privations  were  the 
only  proofs  which  the  young  convert  could  bring  to 
evince  his  earnestness  and  zeal  for  the  cause  of  his  blas- 
ter, yet  "  no  one  has  denounced,  no  one  has  branded  more 
energetically  than  he  the  false  monks,  the  false  penitents, 
the  false  widows  and  virgins.  lie  points  out  with  a 
bold  hand  all  the  faults  and  dangers  of  the  institution," 
so  far,  of  course,  as  an  advocate  of  monasticism  could 
have  ventured  to  do  it  at  all  (compare  Jlontalembcrt, 
Monks  of  the  West,  i,  406  sq. ;  Lea,  Celibacy,  p.  72  sq.). 
Jerome,  in  short,  was  in  the  service  of  the  popular  opin- 
ion, and  yet  never  yielded  to  the  opinion  of  the  day. 
In  the  opinion  of  Neander,  Jerome's  "better  qualities 
were  obscured  by  the  great  defects  of  his  character,  by 
his  mean  passions,  his  easily  offended  vanity,  his  love 
of  controversy  and  of  rule,  his  pride,  so  often  concealed 
under  the  garb  of  humility."  Much  milder  is  the  judg- 
ment of  Dr.  SchafF,  who  pronoimces  Jerome  "  indeed 
an  accomplished  and  most  serviceable  scholar,  and  a 
zealous  enthnsiust  for  all  ivhich  his  age  counted  holy 
.  .  ,  .  and  that  he  reflected  with  the  virtues  the  fail- 
ings also  of  his  age  and  of  the  monastic  system,"  adding 
in  a  foot-note  that  "among  later  Protestant  historians 
opinion  has  become  somewliat  more  favorable,"  though 
he  again  modifies  this  statement  by  saying  that  tliis 
has  reference  "rather  to  his  learning  than  to  his  moral 
character." 

The  Vulgate. — Jerome  gave  also  great  offence  to  his 
contemporaries  by  his  attempt  to  correct  the  Latin  ver- 
sion of  the  Bible,  then  "  become  greatly  distorted  by  the 
blending  together  of  different  translations,  the  mixing  up 
with  each  other  of  ttie  different  tiospels,  and  the  igno- 
rance of  transcribers."  Tliis  he  successfully  completed, 
and  it  is  regarded  by  all  Biblical  sdiolars  as  "by  far  the 
most  important  anil  valuai)le"  work  of  Jerome,  in  it- 
self constituting  "an  immortal  service"'  to  the  Clnistian 
Church.  "Above  all  his  contcuiiioraries,  and  even  all 
his  successors  down  to  tlie  lOth  century,  Jerome,  by  his 
linguistic  knowledge,  his  Oriental  travel,  and  his  entire 
culture,  was  best  fitted,  and,  in  fact,  the  only  man  to  un- 
dertake and  successfully  execute  so  gigantic  a  task — 
a  task  which  just  then,  with  the  approaching  separa- 
tion of  East  and  West,  antl  the  decay  of  the  knowledge 
of  the  original  languages  of  the  Bible  in  Latin  Christen- 
dom, was  of  the  highest  necessity.  Here,  as  so  often 
in  history,  we  ])lainly  discern  the  hand  of  divine  Prov- 
idence" (Schafi').  He  had  been  urged  to  undertake 
this  work  by  bishop  Damasus,  and  it  was  commenced, 
as  already  noted,  while  Jerome  was  yet  a  resident  at 
Rome,  and  had  there  amended  the  translation  of  the 
Gospels  and  the  Psalms.  In  his  retreat  at  Bethlehem 
he  extended  this  work  to  the  whole  Bible,  supjiorted  in 
his  task,  it  is  generally  believed,  by  the  Hexapla  of  Or- 
igen,  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  obtained  from  the 
library  at  Cicsarea.  "  Even  this  was  a  bold  inidertak- 
ing,  by  which  he  must  expose  himself  to  being  loaded 
with  reproaches  on  the  part  of  those  who,  in  their  igno- 
rance, which  they  identified  with  a  pious  simplicity,  were 
wont  to  condemn  every  deviation  from  the  traditional 
text,  however  necessary  or  salutary  it  might  be.  They 
were  very  ready  to  see,  in  any  change  of  the  only  text 
which  was  known  to  them,  a  falsification,  without  in- 
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quiring  any  further  into  the  reason  of  the  alteration. 
Yet  here  he  had  in  his  favor  the  authority  of  a  Roman 
bishop,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  in  this  case  it  was  im- 
possible to  oppose  to  him  a  translation  established  and 
transmitted  by  ecclesiastical  authority,  or  a  divine  in- 
spiration oftlie  text  hitherto  received But  he  must 

have  given  far  greater  offence  by  another  useful  under- 
taking, viz.  a  new  version  of  the  Old  Testament,  not 
according  to  the  Alexandrian  translation,  which  before 
this  had  alone  been  accepted,  but  according  to  the  He- 
brew. This  appeared  to  many,  even  of  those  who  did 
not  belong  to  the  class  of  ignorant  persons,  a  great  piece 
of  impiety— to  pretend  to  understand  the  Old  Testament 
better  than  the  seventy  inspired  interpreters— better 
than  the  apostles  who  had  followed  this  translation,  and 
who  would  have  given  another  translation  if  they  had 
considered  it  to  be  necessary— to  allow  one's  self  to  be 
so  misled  by  Jews  as  for  their  accommodation  to  falsify 
the  writings  of  the  Old  Testament!"  (Neander,  Church 
JlUtoni,  ii,  68-1  sq.)  But  with  the  opposition  there  came 
also  friends,  and  among  his  supporters  he  counted  even 
Augustine,  until  gradually  it  was  introduced  in  all  the 
churches  of  the  West.  Of  this  great  work,  as  a  whole, 
Ur.  Schaif  thus  speaks  {Ch.  Jlistonj,  iii,  975  sq.)  :  "  The 
Vulgate  takes  the  first  place  among  the  Bible  versions 
of  the  ancient  Church.  It  exerted  the  same  influence 
upon  Latin  Christendom  as  the  Septuagint  upon  Greek, 
and  it  is  directly  or  indirectly  the  mother  of  most  of  the 
earlier  versions  in  the  European  vernaculars.  It  is 
made  immediately  from  the  original  languages,  though 
with  the  use  of  all  accessible  helps,  and  is  as  much  supe- 
rior to  the  Itala  as  Luther's  Bible  is  to  the  older  German 
versions.  From  the  present  stage  of  Biblical  philology 
and  exegesis  the  Vulgate  can  be  charged,  indeed,  with 
innumerable  faults,  inaccuracies,  inconsistencies,  and  ar- 
bitrary dealing  in  particulars;  but,  notwithstanding 
these,"it  deserves,  as  a  whole,  the  highest  praise  for  the 


ments,  useful  for  its  time,  but  in  many  respects  defec- 
tive, and  now  worthless ;  and  Libe?-  de  situ  et  nominihm 
locorum  Hehruicorum,  usually  cited  under  the  title  Eit- 
seh'd  Onomasficon  (lurbium  et  locorum  S.  Scripturre) 
{Opera,  iii,  121-290),  a  free  translation  of  the  Onomas- 
ticon  of  Eusebius,  a  sort  of  Biblical  topology  in  alpha- 
betical order,  still  considered  valuable  to  antiquarian 
scholarship. 

Yet  the  busy  life  which  Jerome  led,  and  the  contro- 
versies which  he  waged  in  behalf  of  rigid  orthodoxy  in 
Christian  belief,  prove  that,  so  far  from  confining  himself 
to  the  production  of  exegetical  works,  he  was  employed 
on  almost  every  subject — biography,  history,  and  the 
vast  field  of  theology,  and  in  all  he  wielded  the  pen  of 
a  scholar,  in  a  (Latin)  style  acknowledged  by  all  to  be 
both  pure  and  terse.  ''  The  phraseology  of  Jerome," 
says  Prof.  W.  Kamsay  (Smith,  iJicf.  of  Grteh  and  Roman 
Bio().  s.  v.),  "is  exceedingly  pure,  bearing  ample  testi- 
mony to  the  diligence  with  which  he  must  have  studied 
the  choicest  models.  No  one  can  read  the  Vulgate 
without  being  struck  by  the  contrast  which  it  presents 
in  the  classic  simplicity  of  its  language  to  the  degener- 
ate afTectation  of  Apuleius,  and  the  barbarous  obscurity 
of  Ammianus,  to  say  nothing  of  the  ecclesiastical  writ- 
ers." AVe  lack  the  space  to  go  into  further  details  on 
his  varied  productions,  and  are  obliged  to  refer  for  a 
more  detailed  statement  to  Smith,  Diet,  of  Greek  and  Bo- 
man  Biog.  (Lond.  1859,  roy.  8vo),  ii,  461  sq.,  and  Hoefer, 
Nouv.  Bioff.  Ginerale,  xxvi,  G81  sq.  In  short,  "Jerome 
excelled"  (says  Dr.  Eadie,  in  Appleton's  Cyclop.  Biorjr.) 
"all  his  contemporaries  in  erudition.  He  wanted  the 
glowing  fancy  of  Chrysostom,  and  the  serene  temper 
and  symmetrical  intellect  of  Augustine,  but  he  was  be- 
yond them  both  in  critical  skill  and  taste.  His  faults 
lie  upon  the  surface — a  hot  and  hasty  disposition,  which 
so  resented  everj'  opposition,  anil  magnified  trifles,  that, 
in  his  towering  passion,  he  heaped  upon  opponents  op- 


boldness  with  which  it  went  back  from  the  half-deified  probrious  epithets  and  coarse  invective.  Haste,  eager- 
Septuagint  directly  to  the  original  Hebrew ;  for  its  ness,  and  acerbity  appear  also  in  his  letters  and  cxposi- 
union  of  fidelity  and  freedom;  and  for  the  dignity,  ]  tions.  His  mode  of  life  must  have  greatly  aggravated 
clearness,  and  gracefulness  of  its  style.  Accordingly,  this  touchiness  and  irascibility,  as  it  deprived  him  of 
after  the  extinction  of  the  knowledge  of  Greek,  it  very  the  mollifying  influence  of  society  and  friendship.  H'ls 
naturallv  became  the  clerical  Bible  of  Western  Chris-  [  heart  was  estranged  from  human  sympathies;  and,  save 


tendom,  and  so  continued  to  be  till  the  genius  of  the 
Reformation  in  Germany,  Switzerland,  Holland,  and 
England,  returning  to  the  original  text,  and  still  fur- 
ther penetrating  the  spirit  of  the  Scriptures,  though 
with  the  continual  help  of  the  Vulgate,  produced  a 
number  of  popular  Bibles,  which  were  the  same  to  the 
evangelical  laity  that  the  Vulgate  had  been  for  many 
centuries  to  the  Catholic  clergy.  This  high  place  the 
Vulgate  holds  even  to  this  day  in  the  Roman  Church, 
where  it  is  unwarrantal)ly  and  perniciously  placed  on 
an  oi[iiality  witli  the  original."     Sec  ViLd.VTE. 

.liniiii/.-i  othiT  Writim/s.— As  tlie  result  of  his  crit- 
ical labors  on  the  Holy  Scriptures,  we  have  also  com- 
mentaries on  Genesis,  the  major  and  minor  prophets, 
Ecclcsiastes,  Job,  on  some  of  the  Psalms,  the  (iospel  of 
Matthew,  and  the  epistles  to  the  Galatians,  Ephesians, 
Titus,  and  Pliilemon,  besides  translations  of  different 
parts  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  All  these  pro- 
ductions Dr.  Schaff  pronounces  "  the  most  instructive 
we  have  from  the  Latin  Church  of  that  day,  not  except- 
ing even  those  of  Augustine,  which  otherwise  greatly 
surpass  them  in  tlieological  dcjitli  and  sjiiritual  unction." 
Alban  Butler  thus  speaks  of  Jerome's  exegetical  labors: 
"  Xotlii.ig  has  rendered  St.  Jerome  so  famous  as  his  crit- 
ical labors  on  the  holy  Scriptures.  For  this  the  Church 
acknowledges  him  to  have  been  raised  by  God  through 
a  special  providence,  and  particularly  assisted  from 
above,  and  she  styles  him  the  greatest  of  all  her  doc- 
tors in  expounding  the  divine  oracles."  To  works  of 
an  exegetical  cliaracter  in  a  wider  sense  belong  also  his 
Liber  de  iiii>  rpn  tiiiiiiin-  iwminum  llebraicormn,  or  J)e 
nomiiiibus  J/iIt.  (  Oju  ra.  iii,  1-120),  the  book  On  the  In- 
terpretation if  thi-  J/i'orcw  Xame.'f,  an  etymological  lex- 
icon of  the  proper  Names  of  the  Olil  and  New  Testa- 


when  lighted  up  by  the  ardors  of  his  indignant  passion, 
it  was,  like  his  own  cell,  cold,  gloomy,  and  uninviting. 
The  works  of  Jerome  will  always  maintain  for  him  the 
esteem  of  Christendom.  There  is  in  them  a  great  deal 
tha*  is  baseless,  fanciful,  and  (ui.  -si(l( d.  but  very  much 
that  is  useful  and  instruriivc  in  cxigisis  and  theology." 
A  still  greater,  and  to  us  nearer  authority.  Dr.  Schaff 
{Ch.  History,  iii,  987  sq.),  thus  sums  up  the  position  and 
work  of  Jerome  in  the  Christian  Church :  "  Orthodox 
in  theology  and  Christology,  semi-Pelagian  in  anthro- 
pology, Romanizing  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  and 
tradition,  anti-chiliastic  in  eschatology,  legalistic  and 
ascetic  in  ethics,  a  violent  fighter  of  all  heresies,  a  'fa- 
natical apologist  of  all  monkish  extravagances,  Jerome 
Avas  revered  throughout  the  Catholic  middle  age  as  the 
patron  saint  of  Christian  and  ecclesiastical  learning, 
and,  next  to  Augustine,  as  maximus  doctor  ecclesia ;  but 
by  his  enthusiastic  love  for  the  holy  Scriptures,  his  re- 
course to  the  original  languages,  his  classic  translation 
of  the  Bible,  and  his  manifold  exegetical  merits,  he  also 
played  materially  into  the  hands  of  the  Reformation, 
and  as  a  scholar  and  an  author  still  takes  the  first  raidv, 
and  as  an  influential  theologian  the  second  (after  Au- 
gustine), among  the  Latin  fathers." 

Of  the  various  editions  of  Jerome's  works  a  detail- 
ed account  is  given  by  Schcinemann  {Bibliotheca  Pa- 
trum  Laiinorum,  i,  c.  4,  §  3).  Parts  of  them  were 
early  published,  but  the  first  critical  edition  of  his 
writings  collectively  was  given  to  the  public  in  1516. 
It  was  superintended  by  Erasmus,  with  the  assistance 
of  tEcolampadius  (Basle,  9  vols.  fol. ;  reprinted  in  1526 
and  1537,  the  last  edition  being  the  best;  and  also  at 
Lyons,  1530,  in  8  vols.  fob).  Another  critical  edition 
was  prepared  by  Jlarianus  Victorinus  (Kome,  1566-72, 
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9  vols,  fol.;  reprinted  at  Paris,  1578,  1608,  4  vols.,  and 
in  1643,  9  vols.).  The  Protestant  Adam  Tribbcchoviiis 
prepared  an  edition  which  was  pidjlished  at  Frankfort- 
on-the-iNIain  and  at  Lcipsic,  1684, 12  vols.  foL;  then  ap- 
peared the  Benedictine  edition  jirejiared  by  John  ]Mar- 
tianay  and  Anton  Pouget  (Paris,  1693-1706,  5  vols,  fol.), 
which  was,  however,  far  inferior  to,  and  was  wholly  su- 
perseded by,  the  last  and  best  of  all,  prepared  by  l)o- 
minicus  Vallarsi  and  Scipio  Maffei  (Verona,  1734-42,  11 
vols,  fol.;  reprinted,  with  improvements,  Ven.  1766-72). 
The  edition  of  Migne,  Paris  (Petit-lMontrouge),  1845- 
46,  also  in  11  vols.  (torn,  xxii-xxx  of  the  Patrolor/ia 
Lut.),  "notwithstanding  the  boastful  title,  is  only  an 
uncritical  reprint  of  the  edition  of  Vallarsi,  with  unes- 
sential changes  in  the  order  of  arrangement ;  the  Vita 
Hieromjmi  and  the  Testimonia  de  J/ieroiii/mo  being  trans- 
ferred from  the  eleventh  to  the  first  volume,  which  is 
more  convenient"  (Dr.  Schaff).  The  so-called  Comes 
of  Hieronymus  {Liber  Comitis  Leclionarius),  a  work  of 
great  value  for  the  history  of  liturgies,  is  falsely  attrib- 
uted to  Jerome,  and  belongs  to  a  later  period ;  likewise 
his  Martijrologium,  and  some  of  the  epistles. 

See  Du  Vwi,  Nouvelle  Biblioth.dfs  uiiteurs  Eccles.  iii, 
100-140:  Tillemont,  Mem.  Eccles.  xii,  1-356 ;  :Martianay, 
La  Vie  de  St.  Jerome  (Paris,  1706) ;  Joh.  Stilting,  in  the 
Ada  Sanctorum,  Sept.  viii,  418-688  (Antw.  1762) ;  But- 
ler, Lives  of  the  Saints  (sub.  Sept.  30) ;  Vallarsi  (in  Op. 
Jlieron.  xi,  1-240) ;  Schrockh,  Kirchengesch.  viii,  359  sq., 
and  especially  xi,  3-254 ;  Neander,  Ch.  Hist,  ii,  682  sq. ; 
Schaff,  Ch.  History,  ii,  §  41 ;  iii,  §  177:  Sebastian  Dolci, 
Miiximus  Hieronymus  Vitce  sucb  Scriptor.  (Ancon.  1750, 
4to)  ;  Engelstoft,  IHeron.  Stndonensis,  interpires,  a-iti- 
cus,  exegeta,  apologeta,  historicus,  doctor,  monachus 
(Havn.  1798) ;  Ersch  and  Gruber's  Encijcl.  sect,  ii,  vol. 
viii:  Collombet,//«s^o»-e  cZeiS'/.JCT-ome  (Lyons,  1844);  O. 
Z()ckler,  Hiei'onymus,  sein  Leben  und  Wirken.  (Gotha, 
1865,  8vo) ;  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  (1865,  July  1).  (J. 
H.W.) 

Jerome  of  Prague,  one  of  the  earliest  and  ablest 
of  the  reformers  before  the  lieformation,  a  brave  defend- 
er of  the  truth,  and  a  most  devoted  friend  and  follower 
of  John  Huss,  was  a  descendant  of  a  noble  Bohemian 
family,  whose  real  name  was  Faidfisch.  Of  his  early 
history  all  data  are  wanting,  but  he  appears  to  have 
been  born  about  1375,  as  he  is  known  to  have  been 
somewhat  younger  than  his  friend  Huss,  who  was  born 
in  1300  (comp.  Neander,  Ch.  Hist,  v,  246).  After  stud- 
ying for  several  years  at  the  university  of  his  native 
place,  "  Jerome,  fidl  of  life  and  ardor,  of  an  enterprising 
spirit,  not  disposed  to  remain  still  and  quiet  a  long  time 
in  one  place,"  continued  his  studies  at  the  universities 
of  Paris,  Cologne,  Heidelberg,  and  Oxford,  from  each 
of  which  he  received  the  doctorate  of  divinity  (about 
1398-1400).  Endowed  with  great  natural  ability,  Je- 
rome obtained  from  such  an  extended  course  of  study 
advantages  which  soon  gave  him  great  reputation  for 
learning,  especially  as  he  was  one  of  the  few  knights 
in  Bohemia  who  had  manifested  any  zeal  for  science 
and  literary  culture.  But  if,  by  a  careful  cultivation  of 
his  superior  natural  abilities,  he  seciu-ed  for  himself  the 
admiration  and  homage  of  the  men  of  letters,  it  is  un- 
questionable that  his  attachment  to  the  cause  of  the 
great  ante-reformer  was  due,  in  the  main,  to  his  stay  at 
Oxford,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  the  writings 
of  Wickliffe  (q.  v.),  and  at  once  enlisted  with  great  en- 
thusiasm in  defence  of  the  doctrines  of  the  English  re- 
former. "  Until  now,"  he  is  reported  to  have  said  when 
he  commenced  his  copy  of  the  Dialogus  et  Trialogus, 
"we  had  nothing  but  the  shell  of  science;  Wickliffe 
first  laid  open  the  kernel."  It  is  thought  possible  by 
some  that  Jerome  had  read  these  works  before  he  went 
to  Oxford,  and  that  his  esteem  for  the  writer,  whom  he 
could  conceive  onlj'  as  a  man  of  a  noble,  acute,  and  re- 
markable mind,  had  attracted  him  to  Oxford  (compare 
Biihringer,  Kirche  Christi  u.  d.  Zeugen,  p.  611) ;  but,  be 
this  as  it  may,  so  much  is  certain,  that,  on  his  return  to 
Prague,  Jercme  "professed  himself  an  open  favorer  of 
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him  (Wickliffe),  and,  finding  his  doctrines  had  made 
considerable  jirogress  in  Bohemia,  and  that  Huss  was  at 
the  bead  of  that  party  which  had  espoused  them,  he 
attached  himself  to  that  leader"  (Gilpin,  Lives,  p.  234 ; 
compare,  however,  Gillett,  Life  of  Huss,  i,  69) .  Jlay  28, 
1403,  the  University  of  Prague,  at  the  instigation  of  the 
archiepiscopal  officials  and  the  cathedral  chapter  of 
Prague,  publicly  con<lemned  the  writings  of  John  Wick- 
liffe as  heretical,  iu  spite  of  a  strong  opposition,  headed 
by  John  Huss,  Jerome,  and  IMaster  Nicholas  of  Leito- 
mysl  (q.  v.).  For  some  time  past  there  had  been  grow- 
ing a  discontent  between  the  native  and  foreign  element 
represented  at  the  university.  When  that  institution 
of  learning  was  founded,  Prague  was  the  residence  of 
the  German  emperor,  but  that  city  was  also  the  ca])ital 
of  Bohemia,  a  country  which  "  seemed  fitted  by  loca- 
tion and  general  features  to  become  one  of  the  foremost 
states  of  Europe,"  and  the  people,  aware  of  their  great 
natural  resources,  were  unwilling  to  submit  to  the  policy 
of  the  rulers  to  make  their  country  a  province  of  Ger- 
many. A  strong  feeling  of  nationality,  such  as  is  again 
witnessed  in  our  day,  develo]ied  itself  in  every  Slavic 
heart,  and  gradually  Bohemian  literature,  a  nation's 
strength,  which  had  before  succumbed  to  the  Gernian, 
began  to  revive,  and  with  it  there  came  a  longing  de- 
sire to  force  from  the  Germans  the  control  of  the  uni- 
versity, in  which  the  native  Bohemians  saw  themselves 
outvoted  by  strangers.  The  Germans  were  Nominal- 
ists, Wickliffe  a  Eealist ;  no  wonder,  then,  that  his  writ- 
ings were  condemned,  even  though  the  Bohemians  were 
in  favor  of  the  Englishman  (see  Eeichel,  See  of  Rome 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  p.  602  sq. ;  Studien  und  Kritiken, 
1871,  ii,  297  sq.).  Here,  then,  came  an  opportunity  for 
Huss  and  his  friends  to  strike  not  only  in  behalf  of  the 
religious  interests  of  their  countrymen,  but  to  become 
champions  of  their  nation's  rights,  "and  on  this  side 
they  might  count  on  receiving  the  support  of  many  who 
I  did  not  agree  with  them  in  religious  nnd  doctrinal  mat- 
ters." They  could  count  on  the  most  influential  of  the 
nobility ;  even  king  AV'enzel  himself  was  won  for  their 
cause.  He  was  induced  to  change  the  relation  of  votes 
at  the  University  at  Prague  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
Bohemians  coidd  gain  the  ascendency,  and,  this  once 
done,  the  election  of  Huss  to  the  rectorate  of  the  univer- 
sity followed.  The  Germans,  of  cours-;,  were  unwilling 
to  submit  readily  to  such  changes,  and  left  Prague  iu 
large  numbers,  to  found  a  university  at  Leipzig.  They 
also  circulated  the  most  injurious  reports  respecting  the 
Hussites  (as  we  will  hereafter  call  the  adherents  of  Huss 
and  Jerome  for  convenience  sake).  In  the  mean  time 
also,  "by  the  express  admonition  of  the  pope,"  the  arch- 
bishop of  Prague,  Zybneck,  had  issued  (in  1406)  a  de- 
cree "that  henceforth  no  one,  under  severe  penalty, 
should  hold,  teach,  or,  for  purposes  of  academic  debate, 
argue  in  favor  of  Wickliffe's  doctrines."  This  same 
Zybneck  was  the  legate  of  Gregory  XII.  To  this  last 
pope  the  king  of  Bohemia  adhered  at  this  time,  but  in 
J  409,  when  the  Council  of  Pisa  renounced  the  rival 
popes,  Gregory  XII  and  Benedict  XIII,  and  declared 
Alexander  V  the  legitimate  incumbent  of  the  papal 
chair,  Huss  inclined  to  favor  the  action  of  the  Council 
of  Pisa,  and  won  also  the  king  over  to  his  side,  through 
the  influence  of  Jerome,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  fa- 
vorite at  court.  This  brought  about  an  open  rupture 
with  Zybneck,  Avho  had  hitherto  hesitated  openly  to  at- 
tack Huss  and  Jerome.  Now  there  was  no  longer  any 
need  for  delaj-ing  the  decisive  conflict.  "  He  issued  an 
ordinance  forbidding  all  teachers  of  the  university  who 
had  joined  the  party  of  the  cardinals  (who  controlled 
the  Comicil  of  Pisa)  against  the  schismatic  popes,  and 
had  thus  abandoned  tlie  cause  of  Gregorj',  to  discharge 
any  priestly  duties  within  his  diocese."  The  Bohemi- 
ans refused  to  obey  the  mandate ;  the  archbishop  then 
complained  to  the  king,  and  foimd  that  he  was  power- 
less to  enforce  obedience  to  his  decrees;  neither  was  his 
master,  Gregorj-  XII,  able  to  do  it.  Def  ermmed  to  con- 
quer, the  archbishop  now  suddenly  espoused  the  cause 
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of  the  stronger  rival  in  the  papac}-,  and  appealed  to  Al- 
exander V  for  his  decision  in  the  conflict  with  the  Bo- 
hemians. A  papal  bull  was  secured  condemning  the 
articles  of  Wickliffe,  forbidding  preaching  in  private 
chapels,  and  authorizing  the  archbishop  to  appoint  a 
commission  to  enforce  the  measures  adopted  b.v  him  for 
the  extirjiation  of  the  spreading  heresy.  In  addition  to 
a  renewal  of  his  former  decrees,  the  archbishop  now 
condemned  not  only  the  writings  of  Wickliffe,  but  also 
those  of  Huss  and  Jerome,  as  Avell  as  those  of  their  pre- 
decessors Jlilicz  and  Janow,  and  caused  them  to  be 
publicly  bm-ned.  "The  deed  was  done.  The  books 
were  burned.  The  ban  of  the  Church  rested  on  those 
who  liad  dared  to  oliject.  Doubtless  the  archbishop 
felt  that  he  had  secured  a  triumph.  lie  had  executed 
the  jiapal  sentence,  and  proved  himself  an  able  instru- 
ment of  the  Church  party  who  liad  instigated  him  to 
the  bold  deed.  But  it  provoked  more  than  it  overawed. 
The  king,  the  court,  and  a  large  proportion  of  tlie  citi- 
zens of  Prague  were  enraged  and  embittered  by  it.  A 
cry  of  indignation  ran  throughout  Bohemia"  (Gillett, 
l/iiss,  i,  157).  Acts  of  violence  followed,  and,  as  is  too 
apt  to  be  the  case,  excesses  were  committed  by  maraud- 
ers, and  the  crime  charged  to  the  reformers.  The  king 
and  the  people  siding  with  the  Hussites,  it  remained  for 
the  papal  party  to  adopt  severer  measures ;  these  were 
soon  found  in  the  proclamation  of  an  interdict  on  the 
city  of  Prague,  and  the  excommunication  of  the  leaders. 
Huss  left  the  city  to  avoid  an  open  conflict  between  his 
countrymen,  and  Jerome  also  soon  quitted  the  place,  and 
went  to  Ol'en  (1410).  But  Zybneck  was  unwilling  to  see 
his  opponent  abroad  proclaiming  everywhere  the  doc- 
trines of  Wickliffe,  and  denouncing  even  popery.  Je- 
rome dared  to  propose  even  such  (juestions  as  these: 
"Whether  the  pope  possessed  more  power  than  another 
priest,  and  whether  the  bread  in  the  Eucharist  or  the 
body  of  Christ  possessed  more  virtue  in  the  mass  of  the 
Eoman  pontiff  than  in  that  of  any  other  officiating  ec- 
clesiastic. Nay,  one  day,  while  in  an  open  square,  sur- 
rounded by  several  of  his  friends  and  adherents,  he  ex- 
posed two  sketches,  in  one  of  which  Christ's  disciples, 
on  one  side,  follov.-ing,  Avith  naked  feet,  their  Master 
mounted  on  an  ass ;  while  on  the  other  the  pope  and 
the  cardinals  were  represented  in  great  state  on  superb 
liorscs,  and  preceded,  as  usual,  with  drums  and  trumpets. 
Zybneck  caused  the  arrest  of  Jerome  by  the  archbishop 
of  (irau,  who,  recognising  the  superior  abilities  and 
great  influence  of  Jerome,  dismissed  liim  five  days  after. 
I\Iore  veliement  and  serious  became  Jerome's  opposition 
to  the  pnpal  party  in  1412,  after  the  publication  of  the 
papal  Indl  granting  plenary  indulgence  (q.  v.)  to  all  who 
should  engage  in  "  holy  warfare"  against  king  Ladis- 
laus  (q.  V.)  of  Naples.  Huss,  who  had  returned  to 
Prague,  and  who  now  was  excommunicated,  simply 
preached  with  all  his  power  against  this  bull,  but  Je- 
rome, urged  on  by  his  impulsive  nature,  was  carried 
far  beyond  the  limits  of  prudencG  and  of  decency.  He 
caused  (if  he  did  not  head  the  movement  lie  undoubt- 
edly inspired  it)  the  bull  to  be  carried  about  the  streets 
by  two  lewd  women,  heading  a  long  procession  of  stu- 
dents, and,  after  displaying  it  in  this  manner  for  some 
time,  it  was  publicly  burnt,  with  some  indulgence  briefs, 
at  the  ]iillory  of  the  new  town.  "  That  similar  scenes 
not  unfrequently  occurred  is  most  probable.  Among 
the  charges  brought  against  Jerome  at  the  Council  of 
Constance  are  some  Avhich  imply  that  his  conduct  in 
this  respect  had  been  far  from  unexceptionable.  Some 
of  these  are  denied :  but  the  evidence  is  strong,  if  not 
decisive,  in  regard  to  his  course  on  the  reception  of  the 
papal  bulls  for  the  Crusade.  On  another  occasion  he  is 
said  to  have  thrown  a  priest  into  the  Moldau,  who,  but 
for  timely  aid,  would  have  been  drowned.  But  such 
violence  was  bitterly  provoked.  The  biu-ning  of  the 
books  by  Sbynco  (Zybneck),  the  execution  of  three  men 
for  asserting  the  falsehood  of  the  indulgences,  the  ex- 
communication of  Huss,  to  say  nothing  of  the  course 
pursued  by  his  assailants,  had  excited  a  strong  feeling 


against  the  patrons  of  papal  fraud  and  ecclesiastical  cor- 
ruption. We  are  only  surprised  that  the  deep  resent- 
ment felt  was  confined  in  its  expression  within  such 
limits"  (Gillett,  i,  257).  Both  he  and  Huss  were  obliged 
to  ilee  from  Prague,  as  the  safety  of  their  lives  was 
threatened.  Huss  (q.  v.)  retired  to  the  castle  of  Kozi 
Hradek,  while  Jerome  went  to  Poland  and  Lithuania. 
But  the  seed  which  they  had  widely  sown  sprang  up 
quickly,  and  a  council  which  had  in  the  mean  time 
convened  at  Constance  cited  Huss  for  a  defence  of  his 
course.  When  the  tidings  of  the  imprisonment  of  his 
friend  reached  Jerome  he  determined  to  go  to  Constance 
himself.  He  went  there  at  first  incognito  and  secretly 
(April  4,  1415),  but,  fearing  danger  for  himself  without 
the  possibility  of  affording  relief  to  his  friend,  he  left 
for  a  town  four  miles  distant,  and  thence  demanded  of 
the  emperor  a  safe-conduct  to  Constance,  that  he  might 
publicly  answer  before  any  one  to  ever}'  charge  of  here- 
sy that  might  be  brought  against  him.  Not  being  able 
to  obtain  such  a  safe-conduct,  he  caused  to  be  affixed 
the  next  day,  on  the  gates  of  the  emperor's  palace,  on 
the  doors  of  the  principal  churches,  the  residences  of  the 
cardinals,  and  other  eminent  prelates,  a  notice  in  the 
Bohemian,  Latin,  and  German  languages,  wherein  he 
declared  himself  ready,  provided  only  he  shoidd  have 
full  liberty  and  security  to  come  to  Constance  and  to 
leave  it  again,  to  defend  himself  in  public  before  the 
council  against  every  accusation  made  against  his  faith. 
Not  obtaining  what  he  demanded,  he  procured  a  certifi- 
cate to  be  drawn  up  to  that  effect  by  the  Bohemian 
knights  resident  in  Constance  and  sealed  with  their 
seals,  and  with  this  to  serve  as  a  vindication  of  himself 
to  his  friends,  he  prepared  to  turn  his  face  towards  Bo- 
hemia. The  papists  determining  to  secure  his  attend- 
ance at  the  council,  a  passport  was  now  sent  him  from 
the  council,  guaranteeing  his  safety  from  violence,  but 
not  from  punishment,  if  he  were  adjudged  guiltj'  of  the 
heresy  charged  against  him;  but  this  Jerome — Huss 
having  been  already  sent  to  prison — deemed  insufficient, 
and  he  proceeded  on  his  journey.  But  his  enemies  suc- 
ceeded in  waylaying  him,  and  on  the  road  he  was  ar- 
rested near  Hirschau,  a  small  town  in  Suabia,  April  25, 
1415,  and  delivered  over  into  the  power  of  the  council 
May  23.  He  was  immediately  brought  before  a  public 
convocation  of  that  body.  A  citation  was  sent  to  him, 
which,  it  was  said,  had  been  posted  up  in  Constance  in 
reply  to  his  declarations  to  the  council.  He  denied  to 
have  seen  them  before  he  left  the  vicinity  of  Constance, 
where  he  had  waited  sufficiently  long  to  be  reached  by 
any  repl}'  made  within  a  reasonable  limit  of  time,  and 
that  he  would  have  complied  with  the  summons  had  it 
reached  him  even  on  the  confines  of  Bohemia.  But 
this  declaration  rather  aggravated,  if  anything,  the 
members  of  the  council,  so  eager  to  find  a  plea  to  con- 
demn the  prisoner.  Many  members  of  this  council 
came  from  the  universities  of  Paris,  Heidelberg,  arid 
Cologne,  and  recollecting  him,  they  desired  to  triumph 
over  the  man  who  had  always  far  outstripped  them. 
•'Accordingly  one  after  another  addressed  him,  and  re- 
minded him  of  the  propositions  which  he  had  set  forth. 
The  first  among  these  was  the  leamed  chancellor  Ger- 
son,  who  captiously  charged  him  with  wishing  to  set 
himself  np  as  an  angel  of  eloquence,  and  with  exciting 
great  commotions  at  Paris  by  maintaining  the  reality 
of  general  conceptions.  We  may  observe  here,  as  well 
as  in  other  like  examples,  the  strong  jiropensity  which 
now  prevailed  to  mix  iqi  together  philosophical  and 
theological  disputes.  But  Jerome  distinguished  one 
from  the  other,  and  declared  that  he,  as  a  university 
master,  had  maintained  such  philosophical  doctrines  as 
had  no  concern  with  faith.  In  reference  to  all  that  had 
been  objected  to  him  by  different  parties,  he  held  him- 
self ready  to  recant  as  soon  as  he  was  taught  anything 
better.  Amid  the  noisy  shouts  was  heard  the  cry.  'Je- 
rome must  be  burnt.'  He  answered  with  coolness, 
'Well,  if  yon  wish  my  death,  let  it  come,  in  God's 
name !' "    Wiser  counsels,  however,  prevailed  at  the  mo- 
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ment,  and  Jerome  was  remitted  to  prison,  where  he  was 
bound  to  a  stake,  with  his  hands,  feet,  and  neck  so  that 
lie  could  scarcely  move  his  head.  Thus  he  lay  two 
days,  with  nothing  to  eat  but  bread  and  water.  Then 
for  the  lirst  time  he  obtained,  through  the  mediation  of 
I'eter  IMaldonisuritz,  who  had  been  told  of  his  situation 
by  his  keepers,  other  means  of  subsistence.  This  se- 
vere imprisonment  threw  him  into  a  violent  fit  of  sick- 
ness, lie  demanded  a  confessor,  which  was  at  first  re- 
fused, and  then  granted  with  difficulty.  After  he  had 
spent  several  months  in  this  severe  confinement,  he 
heard  of  the  martyrdom  of  his  friend,  whose  death  and 
the  imprisonment  of  Jerome  produced  the  greatest  ex- 
asperation of  feeling  among  the  knights  in  Bohemia 
and  Moravia.  On  the  2d  of  September  they  put  forth 
a  letter  to  the  council,  in  which  they  expressed  their 
indignation,  declared  tliat  they  had  known  Huss  but  as 
a  pious  man,  zealous  for  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel ; 
and  that  he  had  fallen  a  victim  only  to  his  enemies  and 
the  enemies  of  hLs  country.  They  entered  a  bitter  com- 
plaint against  the  captivity  of  the  innocent  Jerome, 
who  had  made  himself  famous  by  his  brilliant  gifts; 
perhaps  he,  too,  had  already  been  murdered  like  lluss. 
They  declared  themselves  resolved  to  contend,  even  to 
the  shedding  of  their  blood,  in  defence  of  the  law  of 
Christ  and  of  his  faithful  servants"  (Neander,  Ch.  Hist. 
V,  375).  This  decided  stand  of  Jerome's  friends  forced 
the  council  to  milder  terms,  and  they  determined,  if 
possible,  to  induce  him  to  recant  of  his  heretical  opin- 
ions, a  point  which  the  effect  of  Jerome's  close  confine- 
ment, and  the  sufferings  that  he  had  endured  for  the 
past  six  months,  made  them  believe  might  be  carried  \ 
Avithotit  much  difficidty.  The}-  mainly  pressed  him  to 
recant  his  opinion  on  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation ; 
and  on  the  third  examination,  Sept.  11,  1415,  Jerome, 
by  this  time  worn  out  both  in  body  and  mind,  made  a 
public  and  unqualified  recantation  of  the  Hussite  state- 
ment of  the  eucharistic  theorj'.  Here  the  disreputable 
conduct  of  the  Romanists  might  well  have  rested,  and 
Jerome  have  been  permitted  to  return  to  his  native  land. 
But  there  were  men  in  the  council  who  well  understood 
that  Jerome  had  been  induced  to  recant  only  because  he 
saw  no  other  door  to  lead  from  the  prison,  and  that,  his 
liberty  once  regained,  he  would  return  to  his  friends,  to 
preach  anew  the  truth  as  he  had  heard  it  from  the  lips 
of  Huss,  and  as  he  had  received  it  from  the  writings  of 
Wicklitle.  Indeed,  they  had  reasons  to  fear  that  if  he 
ever  escaped  with  his  life,  it  would  be  given  to  the  cause 
in  which  Huss  had  just  fallen.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
were  men  of  honor  in  the  council  —  men  who,  though 
they  had  narrowed  themselves  down  until  they  coidd  see 
Christ  exemplified  only  in  those  who  bowed  submissive- 
ly before  the  papal  chair,  yet  would  not  make  pledges 
only  to  break  them  as  soon  as  they  found  it  to  their  in- 
terest to  do  so.  One  of  these  was  the  cardinal  of  Cam- 
bray,  who  insisted  that  Jerome  ought  now  to  be  liber- 
ated, as  had  been  jiromised  him  before  his  recantation. 
The  counsel  of  the  more  cuiming,  however,  prevailed, 
and  Jerome  was  detained  to  answer  other  and  more  se- 
rious accusations.  Tired  of  the  crooked  A\-ays  of  these 
so-called  defenders  of  the  Christian  faith,  Jerome  finally 
declined  to  be  any  longer  subjected  to  private  exam- 
inations, and  declared  that  publicly  only  would  he  be 
ready  to  answer  the  calumnies  of  his  accusers.  IVIay  23, 
1416,  he  finally  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  public  hear- 
ing. On  this  day,  and  on  the  2Gth,  he  spent  from  six 
in  the  morning  until  one  in  the  afternoon  in  replying  to 
the  different  accusations  made  against  him,  and  closed, 
to  the  surprise  of  all  the  council,  by  passionately  dis- 
claiming his  former  cowardly  recantation.  "  Of  all  the 
sins,"  lie  exclaimed  now,  Avith  great  feeling,  "  that  I 
have  committed  since  my  youth,  none  weigh  so  heavily 
on  my  mind  and  cause  me  such  poignant  remorse  as 
that  which  I  committed  in  this  fatal  place  when  I  ap- 
proved of  the  iniquitous  sentence  rendered  against  Wick- 
liffe  and  against  the  holy  martyr  John  Huss,  my  master 
and  friend."     If  his  defence  had  been  delivered  with 


such  presence  of  mind,  with  so  much  eloquence  and 
wit  as  to  excite  universal  admiration  and  to  incline  his 
judges  to  mercy,  the  closing  declaration  against  his  for- 
mer recantation  certainly  sealed  his  own  death-warrant, 
and  left  not  the  least  \\o\)q  for  escape  from  martyrdom. 
Yet  there  were  some  among  his  judges  in  whom  he  had 
excited  so  dee])  a  sympathy  that  they  would  not  de- 
clare against  him ;  tliere  were  also  some  who  dared  not, 
by  this  new  martyrdom,  provoke  still  further  the  angrj- 
feelings  of  the  Bohemians.  He  was  granted  a  respite 
of  forty  days  for  reflection,  and  an  opportiuiity  was  af- 
forded to  those  v.'ho  still  wavered  in  condemning  the  her- 
etic to  influence  him  possibly  to  recant  of  this  decided 
o))position  to  the  Church.  But  Jerome  remained  stead- 
fast this  time.  If  he  had  seen  a  period  when,  like  Cran- 
mer's,  his  faith  faltered,  it  had  passed,  and  he  was  now 
ready  to  die  rather  than  again  deny  that  he  thought 
and  felt  as  a  Hussite.  May  30  had  been  appointed  to 
pass  final  judgment.  He  still  refusing  to  rtcant,  the 
council  pronounced  against  him,  and  he  was  handed 
over  for  execution  to  tlic  seculr.r  authorities.  Tiie  whole 
trial  and  his  last  hours  are  vividly  pictured  by  a  Roman 
Catholic  eye-witness,  I'oggio,  a  Florentine,  who  is  freely 
cited  bj'  Neander  {Ch.  Ilixl.  v,  378  sq.),  and  is  given  in 
full  by  Gilpin  (Lire/),  p.  255  sq.).  Of  his  last  hoiu'S  Pog- 
gio  relates  as  follows:  "With  cheerful  looks  he  went 
readil}'  and  willingly  to  his  death;  he  feared  neither 
death  nor  the  fire  and  its  torture.  No  stoic  ever  suffer- 
ed death  with  so  firm  a  soid  as  that  with  which  he 
seemed  to  demand  it.  Jerome  endured  the  torments  of 
the  fire  with  more  tranquillity  than  SocTates  displayed 
in  drinking  his  cup  of  hemlock."  Jerome  was  burned 
like  his  friend  and  master  Huss,  and  his  ashes  likewise 
thrown  into  the  Rhine.  "  Historians,  [Roman]  Catholic 
and  Protestant  alike,  vie  Avith  each  other  in  paying 
homage  to  the  heroic  courage  and  apostolic  resignation 
with  which  Jerome  met  his  doom.  Posterity  has  con- 
firmed their  verdict,  and  reveres  him  as  a  martyr  to  the 
truth,  Avho,  unwearied  in  life  and  noble  in  ileath,  has  ac- 
(juired  an  immortal  renown  for  his  share  in  the  Refor- 
mation." Indeed  we  question  whether  to  Jerome  and 
Huss  sufficient  credit  is  given  for  their  share  in  the  Ref- 
ormation of  the  16th  century.  We  fear  that  it  is 
through  neglect  alone  that  to  Huss  and  Jerome  is 
denied  a  place  by  the  side  of  Luther  and  Calvin,  to 
which,  as  Gillctt  (f/uss  and  his  Times,  Preface)  rightly 
says,  they  arc  justly  entitled.  "  It  is  true,  indeed,  that 
the  great  reform  movement,  of  which  Huss  was  the 
leader,  was,  to  human  view,  after  a  most  desperate  and 
prolonged  struggle,  crushed  out ;  not,  however,  without 
leaving  behind  it  most  important  results."  See  Gillett, 
Huss  ami  his  Times  (2  vols.  8vo,  new  edit.  1871) ;  Nean- 
der, Church  History,  vol.  v  (sec  Index) ;  Tischer,  Lehen 
(1.  Ilieron.  v.  Prar/.  (Lpz.  1835);  Helfert,  Hiis  n.  Hieron. 
(Prag.  1853,  p.  151  sq.,  208  sq.;  perhaps  the  most  impor- 
tant, though  rather  partial) ;  Czcnvenka,  Gesch.  der  evan- 
gel. Kirche  in  Bohmen  (Bielef.  1869),  vol.  i;  Bohringer, 
Die  Kirche  Christi,  ii,  4,  G08  sq. ;  Krummel,  Gesch.  der 
hohm.  Reformation  (Gotha,  1867,  8vo) ;  Palacky,  Gcsch. 
V.  Bohm.  vol.  iii  and  iv.     See  Huss.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Jeromites.     See  IIieronymites. 

Jerubb'aal  (Heb.  YenMa'al,  ^?3"T;',  contender 
with  Baal;  comp.  Isiibaal;  Sept.  "Itpo/3««X\  a  sur- 
name of  Gideon  (q.  v.),  the  judge  of  Israel,  given  him 
in  consequence  of  his  overthrow  of  the  idol  (Judg.  vi, 
32;  vii,  1 ;  viii,  29,  .S5;  ix,  1,  2,  5,  16,  19,  24,  28,  57;  1 
Sam.  xii,  11).  ''The  name  Jerubbaal  appears  in  the 
Grrecized  form  o^ Hitromhd  (ItpofiliaXoc)  in  a  fragment 
of  Philo-Byblius  preserved  by  Eusebius  (Pra-p.  Kcan;/. 
i,  9) ;  but  the  identity  of  name  does  not  authorize  us  to 
conclude  that  it  is  Gideon  who  is  there  referred  to.  In 
the  Palmyrene  inscriptions, 'Inpi'/SoAoc  ajjpears  as  the 
name  of  a  deity  (Gescnius,  Monum.  Ph(enic.  p.  229 ;  Mo- 
vers, Phunicier,  i,  434)"  (Kitto).  Josephus  omits  all  ref- 
erence to  the  incident  {Ant.v,  6).    See  jERUBBESHKTit. 

Jerub'besheth  (Heb.  Yerubbe'sheth,  Twja"!^,  cotir 
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tender  with  the  shame,  i.  e.  idol;  compare  Ishbosiieth  ; 
Sept.  'Itpo^daX),  a  surname  (probably  to  avoid  men- 
tioning the  name  of  a  false  god,  Exod.  xxiii,  13)  of  Gid- 
eon (q.  v.),  the  Israelitish  judge,  acquired  on  account 
of  his  contest  with  the  idolatry  of  Baal  (2  Sam.  xi,  21). 
See  .Jerubb.v^vl. 

Jeru'el  (Heb.  Yeruel',  'b}f;'^'-(^,  founded  by  God,  oth- 
envise./frt/-  of  God;  compare  Jekiel;  Sept.  Ifpii'jA),  a 
desert  ("i2'l^,i.  e.  open  common)  mentioned  in  the  pre- 
diction by  Jahaziel  of  Jehoshaphat's  victory  over  the 
Moabites  and  Ammonites,  where  it  is  described  as  being 
situated  on  the  ascent  from  the  valley  of  the  Dead  Sea 
towards  Jerusalem,  at  the  foot  of  the  valley  leading  to- 
wards the  cUff  Ziz  (1  Chron.  xx,  IG).  The  "  desert"  was 
probably  so  called  as  adjoining  some  town  or  village  of 
the  same  name.  From  the  context  it  appears  to  have 
lain  beyond  the  wilderness  of  Tekoa  (ver.  20),  in  the  di- 
rection of  Engedi  (ver.  2),  near  a  certain  watch-tower 
overlooking  the  pass  (ver.  24).  It  appears  to  corre- 
spond to  the  tract  el-Hussusah,  sloping  from  Tekoa  to 
the  precipice  of  Ain-Jidy,  described  by  Dr.  IJobinson  as 
fertile  in  the  north-western  part  (Researches,  ii,  212), but 
Sterile  as  it  approaches  the  Ghor  (p.  243),  and  forming 
part  of  the  Desert  of  Judrea.  The  invading  tribes,  hav- 
ing marched  round  the  south  of  the  Dead  Sea,  had  en- 
camped at  Engedi.  The  road  thence  to  Jerusalem  as- 
cends from  the  shore  by  a  steep  and  "  terrible  pass" 
(\Valcott,  Bib.  Sac.  i,  09),  and  thence  leads  northward, 
passing  below  Tekoa  (Robinson,  Bib.  Res.  i,  501,  508), 
The  valley  ("  brook,"  ver.  16),  at  the  end  of  which  the 
enemy  were  to  be  found,  was  probablj'  the  wady  Jehar, 
which,  with  its  continuation  wady  el-Ghar,  traverses 
the  southern  part  of  this  plateau  (Robinson's  Hes.  ii, 
185) ;  and  its  upper  end  appears  to  have  been  the  same 
through  which  the  triumphant  host  passed  on  their  re 
turn,  and  named  it  Berachaii  (q.  v.),  i.  e.  blessing,  in 
commemoration  of  the  victory  (ver.  26), 

Jeru'salem  (Heb.  'd^^:j^'^^'^^,Yerllshala'^m,i\\\\y  [in 
1  Chron.  iii,  5 ;  2  Chron.  xxv,  1 ;  Esth.  ii,  6 ;  Jer.  xxvi, 
18]  cb'^ll^  Yerushala'yim  [with  final  n  directive, 
"^^■V^^%  1  K'"SS  X,  2;  fully  n^''V^!n%  2  Chron. 
xxxii,  9];  Chald.  cbun';'  or  ClV:J!l-i%  Yerushelem' ; 
Syr.  Urishlem;  Gr.  'liciov(7a\i)fi  or  [r«]  'lfpo(ToXj;jU« 
[Gen,  -vnwv]  ;  Latin  J/ierosoli/mn),  poetically  also  Sa- 
lem (abd,  Shalem'),  and  once  Ariel  (q.  v.) ;  original- 
ly Jebus  (q.  V.) ;  in  sacred  themes  the  "  Citj'  of  God," 
or  the  "Holy  City"  (Neh.  xi,  1,  16;  Matt,  iv,  5),  as  in 
the  modern  Arab,  name  el-Khiids,  the  Holy  (comp.  Itpo- 
TToKic,  Philo,  Ojyp.  ii,  524) ;  once  (2  Chron.  xxv,  28)  the 
"city  of  Judah."  The  Heb.  name  is  a  dual  form  (see 
Gesenius,  Lehrg.  p.  539  sq. ;  Ewald, Krif.  Gramm.  p.  332), 
and  is  of  disputed  etymology  (see  Gesenius,  Thes.  Ileb. 
p.  G28;  Rosenmliller,  .Alfherth.  II,  ii,  202;  Ewald, /«r. 
Gesch.  ii,  584),  but  probably  signifies  possession  ofj^eace 
(q.  d.  Cba-d*l"l';>  [rather  than  O^d  ^1%  i.  e.  founda- 
tion of  peace,  as  preferred  by  Gesenius  and  Filrst]),  the 
dual  referring  to  the  two  chief  mountains  (Zion  and  Mo- 
riah)  on  which  it  was  built,  or  the  two  main  parts  (the 
Upper  and  the  Lower  City,  i.  e.  Zion  and  Acra).  It  has 
been  known  under  the  above  titles  in  all  ages  as  the 
Jewish  caj^ital  of  Palestine. 

I.  ///."t/ory.— This  is  so  largely  made  up  of  the  history 
of  Palestine  itself  in  different  ages,  and  of  its  successive 
rulers,  that  for  minute  details  we  refer  to  these  (see  es- 
pecially JuDyKA) ;  we  here  present  only  a  general  sur- 
vey, chiefly  condensed  from  the  account  in'lvitto's  Cy- 
clopwdia. 

1.  This  city  is  mentioned  verj'  early  in  Scripture,  be- 
ing usually  supposed  to  be  the  Salem  of  which  Mel- 
chizedek  was  king  (Gen.  xiv,  18).  B.C.  cir.  2080.  Such 
was  the  opinion  of  the  Jews  themselves ;  for  Josephus, 
who  calls  i\[elchimlek  king  of  Solyma  (2o\j»^a),  ob- 
serves that  this  name  was  afterwards  changed  into  Hi- 
erosolyma  {A iU.  i,  10, 3),    All  the  lathers  of  the  Church, 


Jerome  excepted,  agree  with  Josephus,  and  understand 
Jerusalem  and  Salem  to  indicate  the  same  place.  The 
Psalmist  also  says  (Ixxvi,  2),  "  In  Salem  is  his  taber- 
nacle, and  his  dwelling-place  in  Zion."     See  Salem. 

The  mou^ntain  of  the  land  of  Moriah,  which  Abraham 
(Gen.  xxii,  2)  reached  on  the  third  day  from  Beersheba, 
there  to  offer  Isaac  (B.C.  cir.  2047),  is,  according  to  Jo- 
sephus (.4?i^  i,  13, 2),  the  mountain  on  which  Solomon 
afterwards  buUt  the  Temple  (2  Chron.  iii,  1),  See  Mo- 
riah. 

The  question  of  the  identity  of  Jerusalem  with  "  Ca- 
dytis,  a  large  city  of  Syria,"  "  almost  as  large  as  Sardis," 
which  is  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (ii,  159 ;  iii,  5)  as  hav- 
ing been  taken  by  Pharaoh-Necho,  need  not  be  investi- 
gated in  this  place.  It  is  interesting,  and,  if  decided  in 
the  affirmative,  so  far  important  as  confirming  the  Scrip- 
ture narrative,  but  does  not  in  any  way  add  to  oiur 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  city.  The  reader  will 
find  it  fully  examined  in  Rawlinson's  Herodotus,  ii,  246 ; 
Blakesley's  Herodotus — Excursus  on  Bk.  iii,  ch.  v  (both 
against  identification) ;  and  in  Kenrick's  Egypt,  ii,  406, 
and  Diet,  of  Gk.  and  Rom.  Geogr.  ii,  17  (both  for  it). 

Nor  need  we  do  more  than  refer  to  the  traditions — if 
traditions  they  are,  and  not  mere  individual  specula- 
tions— of  Tacitus  (flist.y,  2)  and  Plutarch  (Is.  et  Osir. 
ch,  xxxi)  of  the  foundation  of  the  city  by  a  certain  Hi- 
erosolymus,  a  son  of  the  Tj'phon  (see  Winer's  note,  i, 
545),  All  the  certain  information  to  be  obtained  as  to 
the  early  history  of  Jerusalem  must  be  gathered  from 
the  books  of  the  Jewish  historians  alone, 

2,  The  name  Jerusalem  first  occurs  in  Josh,  x,  1 ,  where 
Adonizedek  (q.  v.),  king  of  Jerusalem,  is  mentioned  as 
having  entered  into  an  alliance  with  other  kings  against 
Joshua,  bv  whom  thev  were  all  overcome  (comp.  Josh, 
xii,  10).   "B.C.  1618.  "See  Joshua, 

In  drawing  the  northern  border  of  Judah,  we  find  Je- 
rusalem again  mentioned  (Josh,  xv,  8;  compare  Josh, 
xviii,  16).  This  border  ran  through  the  valley  of  Ben- 
Hinnom;  the  country  on  the  south  of  it,  as  Bethlehem, 
belonged  to  Judah ;  but  the  mountain  of  Zion,  forming 
the  northern  wall  of  the  valley,  and  occupied  by  the 
Jebusites,  appertained  to  Benjamin.  Among  the  cities 
of  Benjamin,  therefore,  is  also  mentioned  (Josh,  xviii, 
28)  "Jebus,  which  is  Jerusalem"  (comp.  Judg.  xix,  10; 
1  Chron.  xi,  4),  At  a  later  date,  however,  owing  to  the 
conquest  of  Jebus  by  David,  the  line  ran  on  the  north- 
ern side  of  Zion,  leaving  the  city  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  two  tribes.  See  Tribe.  There  is  a  ral)bini- 
cal  tradition  that  part  of  the  Temple  was  in  the  lot  of 
Judah,  and  part  of  it  in  that  of  Benjamin  (Lightfoot,  i, 
1050,  Lond.  1684).     See  Temple. 

After  the  death  of  Joshua,  when  there  remained  for 
1  the  children  of  Israel  much  to  conquer  in  Canaan,  the 
Lord  directed  Judah  to  fight  against  the  Canaanites; 
and  they  took  Jerusalem,  smote  it  with  the  edge  of  the 
sword,  and  set  it  on  fire  (Judg.  i,  1-8),  B.C.  cir.  1590. 
After  that,  the  Judahites  and  the  Benjamites  dwelt  with 
the  Jebusites  at  Jerusalem ;  for  it  is  recorded  (Josh,  xv, 
63)  that  the  children  of  Judah  could  not  drive  out  the 
Jebusites  inhabiting  Jerusalem ;  and  we  are  farther  in- 
formed (Judg.  i,  21)  that  the  children  of  Benjamin  did 
not  expel  them  from  Jerusalem  (comp.  Judg.  xix,  10- 
12).  I'robably  the  Jebusites  were  removed  by  Judah 
only  from  the  lower  city,  but  kept  possession  of  the 
mountain  of  Zion,  which  David  conquered  at  a  later  pe- 
riod. This  is  the  explanation  of  Josephus  (.4  nt.  v,  2, 2). 
See  Jebus.  Jerusalem  is  not  again  mentioned  till  the 
time  of  Saul,  when  it  is  stated  (1  Sam.  xvii,  54)  that  Da- 
vid took  the  head  of  (ioliath  and  brought  it  to  Jerusa- 
lem, B.C.  cir.  1063.  When  David,  who  had  previously 
reigned  over  Judah  alone  in  Hebron,  was  called  to  rule 
over  all  Israel,  he  led  his  forces  against  the  Jebusites, 
and  conquered  the  castle  of  Zion  which  Joab  first  scaled 
(1  Sam.  V,  5-9;  1  Chron.  xii,  4-8),  He  then  fixed  his 
abode  on  this  mountain,  and  called  it  "  the  city  of  Da- 
vid," B,C,  cir.  1044.  He  strengthened  its  fortifications 
[see  Millo],  but  does  not  appear  to  have  enlarged  it. 
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Thither  he  carried  the  ark  of  the  covenant;  and  there 
he  built  to  the  Lord  an  altar  in  the  threshing-Hoor  of 
Araunah  the  Jebusite,  on  the  place  where  the  angel 
stood  who  threatened  Jerusalem  with  pestilence  (2  Sam. 
xxiv,  15-25).  But  David  could  not  build  a  house  for 
the  name  of  the  Lord  his  God  on  account  of  the  wars 
which  were  about  him  on  every  side  (2  Sam.  vii,  13  ;  1 
Kings  v,3-5).  Still  the  Lord  announced  to  him,  through 
the  prophet  Nathan  (2  Sam.  vii,  10), "  I  will  appoint  a 
place  for  my  people  Israel,  and  will  plant  them,  that 
they  may  dwell  in  a  place  of  their  own  and  move  no 
more,"  B.C.  cir,  1043.  From  this  it  would  seem  that 
even  David  had,  then  at  least,  no  assurance  that  Jerusa- 
lem in  particular  was  to  be  the  place  which  had  so  of- 
ten been  spoken  of  as  that  which  God  would  choose  for 
the  central  seat  of  the  theocratical  monarchy,  and  which 
it  became  after  Solomon's  Temple  had  been  biiilt.  See 
Temple. 

3.  The  reasons  which  led  David  to  fix  upon  Jerusalem 
as  the  metropolis  of  his  kingdom  are  noticed  elsewhere 
[see  David],  being,  chiefly,  that  it  was  in  his  own  tribe 
of  Judah,  in  which  his  influence  was  the  strongest,  while 
it  was  the  nearest  to  the  other  tribes  of  any  site  he  could 
have  chosen  in  Judah.  The  peculiar  strength  also  of 
the  situation,  inclosed  on  three  sides  bj'  a  natural  trench 
of  valleys,  could  not  be  without  weight.  Its  great 
strength,  according  to  the  military  notions  of  that  age, 
is  shown  by  the  length  of  time  the  Jebusites  were  able 
to  keep  possession  of  it  against  the  force  of  all  Israel. 
David  was  doubtless  the  best  judge  of  his  own  interests 
in  this  matter ;  but  if  those  interests  had  not  come  into 
play,  and  if  he  had  onlj'  considered  the  best  situation 
ibr  a  metropolis  of  the  whole  kingdom,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  a  more  central  situation  with  respect  to  all 
the  tribes  would  not  have  been  far  preferable,  especiallj' 
as  the  law  required  all  the  adidt  males  of  Israel  to  re- 
pair three  times  in  the  year  to  the  place  of  the  divine 
presence.  Indeed,  the  burdensome  character  of  this  ob- 
ligation to  the  more  distant  tribes  seems  to  have  been 
one  of  the  excuses  for  the  revolt  of  the  ten  tribes,  as  it 
certainly  was  for  the  establishment  of  schismatic  altars 
in  Dan  and  Beth-el  (1  Kings  xii,  28).  jManj^  travellers 
have  suggested  that  Samaria,  whicli  afterwards  became 
the  metropolis  of  the  separated  kingdom,  was  far  prefer- 
able to  Jerusalem  for  the  site  of  a  capital  city;  and  its 
central  situation  would  also  have  been  in  its  favor  as  a 
metropolis  ibr  all  the  tribes.  But  as  the  choice  of  Da- 
vid was  subsequently  conlirmcd  by  the  divine  appoint- 
ment, which  made  Mount  ^loriah  the  site  of  the  Tem- 
ple, we  are  bound  to  consider  the  choice  as  having  been 
providentially  ordered  with  reference  to  the  contingen- 
cies that  afterwards  arose,  by  which  Jerusalem  was 
made  the  capital  of  the  separate  kingdom  of  Judah,  for 
which  it  was  well  adapted. .   See  Juu.vir. 

The  promise  made  to  David  received  its  accomplish- 
ment when  Solomon  built  his  Temple  upon  ]Moimt  ;Mo- 
riah,  B.C.  1010.  He  also  added  towers  to  the  Avails,  and 
otherwise  greatly  adorned  the  city.  By  him  and  his 
father  Jerusalem  had  been  made  the  imperial  residence 
of  the  king  of  all  Israel ;  and  the  Temple,  often  called 
"  Che  hoa;5C  of  Jehovah,"  constituted  at  the  same  time 
the  residence  of  the  King  of  kings,  the  supreme  head 
of  the  theocratical  state,  whose  vicegerents  the  human 
kings  were  taught  to  regard  themselves.  It  now  be- 
longed, even  less  than  a  town  of  the  Levites,  to  a  par- 
ticular tribe :  it  was  the  centre  of  all  civil  and  religious 
affairs,  the  very  place  of  which  IMoses  spoke,  Deut.  xii, 
5 :  "  Tlie  place  which  the  Lord  your  God  shall  choose 
out  of  all  your  tribes  to  put  his  name  there,  even  imto 
his  habitation  shall  ye  seek,  and  thither  thou  shalt  come" 
(comp.ix,C;  xiii,  14;  xiv,  23 ;  xvi,  11-lG;  Psa.  cxxii). 
See  SoLOJiox. 

Jerusalem  was  not,  indeed,  politically  important :  it 
was  not  tlic  capital  of  a  powerful  empire  directing  the 
affairs  of  other  states,  but  it  stood  high  in  the  bright 
prospects  foretold  by  David  when  declaring  liis  faith  in 
the  coming  of  a  INIcssiah  (Psa.  ii,  G ;  1,  2 ;  Ixxxvii ;  cii, 


16-22;  ex,  2).  In  all  these  passages  the  name  '/Aon  is 
used,  which,  although  properly  applied  to  the  southern- 
most part  of  the  site  of  Jerusalem,  is  often  in  Scripture 
put  poetically  for  Jerusalem  generally,  and  sometimes 
for  IMount  ^Nloriah  and  its  Temple.     See  Ziox. 

The  importance  and  splendor  of  Jerusalem  were  con- 
siderably lessened  after  the  death  of  Solomon,  under 
whose  son  llehoboam  ten  of  tlie  tribes  rebelled,  Judah 
and  Benjamin  only  remaining  in  their  allegiance,  B.C. 
973.  Jerusalem  was  then  only  the  capital  of  the  very 
small  state  of  Judah.  When  Jeroboam  instituted  the 
worship  of  golden  calves  in  Beth-el  and  Dan,  the  ten 
tribes  went  no  longer  up  to  Jerusalem  to  worship  and 
sacrifice  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  (1  Kings  xii,  2G-30). 
See  Israel,  kingdoji  of. 

After  this  time  the  history  of  Jerusalem  is  continued 
in  the  history  of  Judah,  for  which  the  second  book  of 
the  Kings  and  of  the  Chronicles  are  the  principal  sources 
of  information.  After  the  time  of  Solomon,  the  king- 
dom of  Judah  was  almost  alternately  rided  by  good 
kings, "  who  did  that  which  was  right  in  the  sight  of 
the  Lord,"  and  by  such  as  were  idolatrous  and  evil-dis- 
posed ;  and  the  reign  of  the  same  king  often  varied,  and 
was  by  turns  good  or  evil.  The  condition  of  the  king- 
dom, and  of  Jerusalem  in  particular  as  its  metropolis, 
was  very  much  affected  by  these  mutations.  Lender 
good  kings  the  city  flourished,  and  under  bad  kings  it 
suffered  greatly.  Under  Eehoboam  (q.  v.)  it  was  con- 
quered by  Shishak  (q.  v.),  king  of  Egypt,  who  pillaged 
the  treasures  of  the  Temple  (2  Chron.  xii,  9),  B.C.  970. 
Under  Amaziah  (q.  v.)  it  was  taken  by  Jehoash,  king  of 
Israel,  who  broke  do^vn  four  hundred  cubits  of  the  waU 
of  the  city,  and  took  all  the  gold  and  silver,  and  all  the 
vessels  that  were  found  in  the  Temple  (2  Kings  xiv,  13, 
14),  B.C.  cir.  830.  Uzziah  (q.  v.),  son  of  Amaziah,  who 
at  first  reigned  well,  built  towers  in  Jerusalem  at  the 
corner-gate,  at  the  valley-gate,  and  at  the  turning  of 
the  wall,  and  fortified  them  (2  Chron.  xxvi,  9),  B.C.  cir. 
807.  His  son,  Jotham  (q.  v.),  built  the  high  gate  of  the 
Temple,  and  reared  up  many  other  structures  (2  Chron. 
xxvii,  3,  4),  B.C.  cir.  755.  Hezekiah  (q.  v.)  added  to 
the  other  honors  of  his  reign  that  of  an  improver  of  .Je- 
rusalem (2  Chron.  xxix,  3),  B.C.  72G.  At  a  later  date, 
however,  he  despoiled  the  Temple  in  some  degree  in  or- 
der to  pay  the  levy  imposed  by  the  ki  ig  of  Assyria  (2 
Kings  xviii,  15,  16),  B.C.  713. '  But  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  same  year  he  performed  his  most  eminent  service 
for  the  city  by  stopping  the  upper  course  of  Gihon,  and 
bringing  its  waters  by  a  subterraneous  aqueduct  to  the 
west  side  .of  the  city  (2  Chron.  xxxii,  30).  This  work 
is  inferred,  from  2  Kings  xx,  to  have  been  of  great  im- 
portance to  Jerusalem,  as  it  cut  off  a  supplj'  of  water 
from  any  besieging  enemy,  and  bestowed  it  upon  the  in- 
habitants of  the  city.  The  immediate  occasion  was  the 
threatened  invasion  by  the  Assyrians.  See  Sexxache- 
KiB.  Hezekiah's  son,  IManasseh  (q.  v.),  was  punished  by 
a  capture  of  the  city  in  consequence  of  his  idolatrous 
desecration  of  the  Temple  (2  Chron.  xxxiii,  11),  B.C.  cir. 
690 ;  but  in  his  later  and  best  years  he  built  a  strong 
and  very  high  wall  on  the  west  side  of  Jerusalem  (2 
Chron.  xxxiii,  14).  The  Avorks  in  the  city  connected 
with  the  names  of  the  succeeding  kings  of  Judah  were, 
so  far  as  recorded,  confined  to  the  defilement  of  the  house 
of  the  Lord  by  bad  kings,  and  its  purgation  by  good 
kings,  the  most  important  of  the  latter  being  the  repair- 
ing of  the  Temple  by  Josiali  (2  Kings  xx,  xxiii),  B.C. 
623,  till  for  the  abounding  iniquities  of  the  nation  the  city 
and  Temple  were  abandoned  to  destruction,  after  several 
preliminary  siioliations  liy  the  Egyptians  (2  Kings  xxiii, 
33-35),  B.C.  609,  and  Babvlonians  (2  Kings  xxiv,  14),  B. 
C.  606,  and  again  (2  Kings  xxiv,  13),  B.C.  598.  Finally, 
after  a  siege  of  three  years,  Jerusalem  was  taken  by 
Nebuchadnezzar,  who  razed  its  walls,  and  destroyed  its 
Temple  and  palaces  with  fire  (2  Kings  xxv ;  2  Chron. 
xxxvi ;  Jer.  xxxix),  B.C.  588.  Thus  was  Jerusalem 
smitten  with  the  calamity  which  Moses  had  prophesied 
woidd  befall  it  if  the  people  would  not  keep  the  com- 
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"the  people  shouted  for  joy, 
but  many  of  the  Levitts 
who  had  seen  the  tirst  Tem- 
ple wept  with  a  loud  voice" 
(Ezra  iii,2, 12).  ■\^■hcn  the 
Samaritans  expressed  a 
wish  to  sliare  in  the  jiious 
labor,  Zerubbabel  declined 
t  he  offer,  and  in  re  ventre,  the 
Samaritans  sent  a  de]nita- 
li  tion  to  kinf;  Artaxerxes  of 
I'ersia,  carrying  a  i)rcsent- 
ment  in  which  Jerusalem 
Mas  described  as  a  rebel- 
lious city  of  old  time,which, 
if  rebuilt,  and  its  walls  set 
up  again,  would  not  pay 
toll,  tribute,  and  custom, 
antl  would  thus  endamage 


mandmcnts  of  the  Lord,  but  broke  his  covenant  (Lev.  |  the  public  revenue.  The  deputation  succeeded,  and 
xxvi,  14 ;  Deut.  xxviii).  The  finishing  stroke  to  this  Artaxerxes  ordered  that  the  building  of  the  Temple 
desolation  was  put  by  the  retreat  of  the  principal  Jews,  |  should  cease.  The  interruption  thus  caused  lasted  to 
on  the  massacre  of  Gedaliah,  into  Egypt,  B.C.  587,  where  the  second  j'ear  of  the  reign  of  Darius  (Ezra  iv,  24), 
they  were  eventually  involved  in  tlie  conquest  of  that  [  when  Zerubbabel  and  Jeshua,  supported  by  tl\e  proph- 
country  by  the  Babylonians  (Jer.  xl-xliv).  Meanwhile  ets  Haggai  and  Zechariah,  again  resumed  the  work,  and 
the  feeble  remnant  of  the  lower  classes,  who  had  clung  j  would  not  cease  though  cautioned  by  the  Persian  gov- 
to  their  native  soil  arai»l  all  these  reverses,  were  swept  ernor  of  Judrea,  B.C.  520.  On  the  matter  coming  be- 
away  by  a  final  deportation  to  Babylon,  which  left  the  fore  Darius  Hystaspis,  and  the  Jews  reminding  him 
land  literally  without  an  inhabitant  (Jer.lii,  30).  B.C.  of  the  permission  given  by  Cjtus,  he  decided  in  their 
582.     See  Nebuchadnezzar.  \  favor,  and  also  ordered  that  the  expenses  of  the  work 

Jloses  had  long  before  predicted  that  if,  in  the  land  of  should  be  defrayed  out  of  the  public  revenue  (Ezra  vi, 
their  captivity,  his  afflicted  countrj-men  repented  of  their  8).  In  the  sixth  year  of  the  reign  of  Darius  the  Tem- 
evil,  they  should  be  brought  back  again  to  the  land  out  pic  was  finished,  >vlicn  they  kept  the  dedicatory  festi- 
of  which  they  had  been  cast  (Deut.  xxx,  1-5;  comp.  1  i  val  with  great  joy,  and  next  celebrated  the  Passover 
Kings  viii,  4(3-53 ;  Neh.  i,  8,  9).  The  Lord  also,  through  '  (Ezra  vi,  15, 16, 19),  B.C.  516.  Afterwards,  in  the  sev- 
Isaiah,  condescended  to  point  out  the  agencj"-  through  enth  j-ear  of  the  second  Artaxerxes  (Longimanus),Ezra, 
which  the  restoration  of  the  holy  city  was  to  be  aecom-  ■  a  descendant  of  Aaron,  came  up  to  Jerusalem,,  accompa- 
plished,  and  even  named,  long  before  his  birth,  the  very  ']  nied  by  a  large  number  of  Jews  who  had  remained  in 
person,  Cyrus,  under  whose  orders  this  was  to  be  effect-  I  Babylon,  B.C.  459.  He  was  highly  patronized  by  the 
ed  (Isa.  xliv,  28 ;  comp.  Jer.  iii,  2,  7,  8 ;  xxiii,  3 ;  xxxi,  j  king,  who  not  only  made  him  a  large  present  in  gold 
10 ;  xxxii,  36, 37).  Among  the  remarkably  precise  in-  |  and  silver,  but  published  a  decree  enjoining  all  treas- 
dications  should  be  mentioned  that  in  which  Jeremiah  i  urers  of  Juda.»a  speedily  to  do  whatever  Ezra  should  re- 
(xxv,  9-12)  limits  the  duration  of  Judah's  captivity  to  quire  of  them  ;  allowing  him  to  collect  money  through- 
seventy  years.  See  Captivity.  These  encourage-  j  out  the  whole  province  of  Babylon  for  the  wants  of  the 
raents  were  continued  through  the  prophets,  who  them-  ;  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  and  also  giving  him  full  power 
selves  shared  the  captivity.  Of  this  number  was  Daniel,  '  to  appoint  magistrates  in  his  country  to  judge  the  peo- 
to  whom  it  was  revealed,  while  yet  praying  for  the  res-  |  pie  (Ezra  vii,  viii).  At  a  later  period,  in  the  twentieth 
toration  of  his  people  (Dan.  ix,  16, 19),  that  the  streets  year  of  king  Artaxerxes,  Nchemiah,  who  was  liis  cup- 
and  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  should  be  built  again,  even  :  bearer,  obtained  permission  to  proceed  to  Jerusakn),  and 
in  troublous  times  (ver.  25).     See  Seventy  Weeks.        I  to  complete  the  rebuilding  of  the  city  and  its  wall,  which 

4.  Daniel  lived  to  see  the  reign  of  Cyrus,  king  of  Per-    he  happily  accomplished,  in  spite  of  all  the  opposition 


sia  (Dan.  x,  1),  and  the  fulfilment  of  his  prayer.  It  was 
in  the  year  B.C.  536,  "  in  the  first  year  of  Cyrus,"  that,  in 
accomplishment  of  the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah,  the  Lord 
stirred  up  the  spirit  of  this  jirince,  who  made  a  procla- 
mation throughout  all  his  kingdom,  expressed  in  these 
remarkable  words :  "  The  Lord  ( iod  of  heaven  hath  given 
me  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  and  /ic  has  ckaty/ed  me 
to  build  Iiiin  a  house  at  Jerusahm,  vhich  is  in  Judah. 
Who  is  there  among  you  of  all  his  people?  his  God  be 
with  him,  and  let  him  go  up  to  Jerusalem,  and  build  the 
house  of  the  Lord  God  of  Israel"  (Ezra  i,  2, 3).  This 
important  call  was  answered  by  a  consiilerable  number 
of  persons,  particularly  priests  and  Levites;  and  the 
many  who  declined  to  quit  their  houses  and  possessions 
in  Babylonia  committed  valuable  gifts  to  the  hands  of 
their  more  zealous  brethren.  Cjtus  also  caused  the  sa- 
cred vessels  of  gold  and  silver  which  Xeiiuchadnezzar 
had  taken  from  the  Temple  to  be  restored  to  Sheshbaz- 
zar.  the  prince  of  Judah,  ;vho  took  them  to  Jerusalem, 
followed  by  42,360  people,  besides  their  servants,  of  whom 
there  were  7337  (Ezra  i,  5-11). 

On  their  arrival  at  Jerusalem  they  contributed,  ac- 
cording to  their  ability,  to  rebuild  the  Temple ;  Jeshua 
the  priest,  and  Zerubbabel,  reared  up  an  altar  to  offer 
burnt-offerings  thereon  ;  and  when,  in  the  following 
year,  the  foundation  was  laid  of  the  new  house  of  God, 


which  he  received  from  the  enemies  of  Israel  (Neh. 
iv,  vi),  B.C.  446.  The  city  was  then  capacious  and  large, 
but  the  people  in  it  were  few,  and  many  houses  still  lay 
in  ruins  (Neh.  vii,  4).  At  Jerusalem  dwelt  the  rulers 
of  the  people  and  '•  certain  of  the  children  of  Judah  and 
of  the  children  of  Benjamin ;"  but  it  was  now  determined 
that  the  rest  of  the  people  should  cast  lots  to  bring  one 
of  ten  to  the  capital  (Neh.  xi,  1-4),  B.C.  cir.  440.  On 
Nehemiah's  return,  after  several  years'  absence  to  court, 
all  strangers,  Samaritans.Ammonites,  Moabites,  etc.,  were 
removed,  to  keep  the  chosen  jjcople  from  pollution;  min- 
isters were  appointed  to  the  Temple,  and  the  service  was 
performed  according  to  the  law  of  jMoses  (Ezra  x ;  Neh. 
viii,  X,  xii,  xiii),  B.C.  cir.  410.  Of  the  Jerusalem  thus  by 
such  great  and  long-continued  exertions  restored,  verj-- 
splendid  prophecies  were  uttered  by  those  pjophets  who 
flourished  after  the  exile;  the  general  juirport  of  which 
was  to  describe  the  Temple  and  city  as  destined  to  be 
glorified  far  beyond  the  former,  by  the  advent  of  the 
long  and  eagerly-expected  Messiah,  "  the  desire  of  aU 
nations"  (Zech.  ix,  9;  xii,  10;  xiii,  3;  Hagg.  ii,  6,  7; 
Mai.  iii,  11).     See  Ezra;  Nehemiah. 

5.  For  the  subsequent  historj'  of  .Jerusalem  (which  is 
closely  connected  with  that  of  Palestuie  in  general), 
down  to  its  destruction  by  the  Romans,  we  must  draw 
chiefly  upon  Josephus  and  the  books  of  the  Maccabees. 
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It  is  said  by  Joseplms  (Ant.  xi,  8)  that  when  the  do- 
minion of  this  part  of  the  world  passed  from  the  Per- 
sians to  the  Greeks,  Alexander  the  Great  advanced 
ajrainst  Jerusalem  to  punish  it  for  the  fidelity  to  the 
Persians  which  it  had  manifested  while  he  was  engaged 
in  tlic  siege  of  TjTe.  His  hostile  piu'poses,  however, 
were  averted  by  the  appearance  of  the  high-priest  Jad- 
dua  at  the  head  of  a  train  of  priests  in  their  sacred  vest- 
ments. Alexander  recognised  in  him  the  figure  which 
in  a  dream  had  encouraged  him  to  undertake  the  con- 
quest of  Asia.  He  therefore  treated  him  with  respect 
and  reverence,  spared  the  city  against  which  his  wrath 
had  been  kindled,  and  granted  to  the  Jews  high  and  im- 
l)ortant  privileges.  The  liistorian  adds  that  the  high- 
priest  failed  not  to  apprise  the  conqueror  of  those  proph- 
ecies in  Daniel  by  which  his  successes  had  been  predict- 
ed. The  whole  of  this  story  is,  however,  liable  to  sus- 
picion, from  the  absence  of  any  notice  of  the  circum- 
stance in  the  histories  of  this  campaign  which  we  pos- 
sess.    See  Alexander  thk  Grkat. 

After  the  death  of  Alexander  at  Babj-lon  (B.C.  324), 
Ptolemy  surprised  Jerusalem  on  the  Sabbath  day,  when 
the  Jews  would  not  fight,  plundered  the  city,  and  car- 
ried away  a  great  number  of  the  inhabitants  to  Egypt, 
where,  however,  from  the  estimation  in  which  the  Jews 
of  this  period  were  lield  as  citizens,  important  privileges 
were  bestowed  upon  them  (Joseph.  A  nt.  xii,  1).  In  the 
contests  which  afterwards  followed  for  the  possession  of 
Syria  (including  Palestine),  Jerusalem  does  not  appear 
to  liave  been  directly  inj  ured,  and  was  even  spared  when 
Ptolemy  gave  up  Samaria,  Acco,  Joppa,  and  Gaza  to  pil- 
lage. The  contest  was  ended  by  the  treaty  in  B.C.  302, 
which  annexed  the  whole  of  Palestine,  together  with 
Arabia  Petraea  and  Ccele-Syria  to  Egypt.  Under  easy 
subjection  to  the  Ptolemies,  the  .Jews  remained  in  much 
tranquillity  for  more  tlian  a  hundred  years,  in  which 
the  principal  incident,  as  regards  Jerusalem  itself,  was 
the  visit  which  wa^  paid  to  it,  in  B.C.  245,  by  Ptolemy 
Euergctes,  on  his  return  from  his  victories  in  the  East. 
He  oifered  many  sacrifices,  and  made  magnificent  yires- 
ents  to  the  Temple.  In  the  wars  between  Antiochus 
the  Great  and  the  kings  of  Egypt,  from  B.C.  221  to  197, 
Judica  could  not  fail  to  suffer  severely ;  but  we  are  not 
acquainted  with  any  incident  in  which  Jerusalem  was 
principally  concerned  till  the  alleged  visit  of  Ptolemy 
Philopator  in  B.C.  211.  He  offered  sacrifices,  and  gave 
rich  gifts  to  the  Temple,  but,  venturing  to  enter  the 
sanctuary  in  spite  of  tlie  remonstrances  of  the  high- 
priest,  he  was  seized  with  a  supernatural  dread,  and  fied 
in  terror  from  the  place.  It  is  said  that  on  his  return  to 
Egypt  lie  vented  his  rage  on  the  Jews  of  Alexandria  in 
a  very  barbarous  manner.  See  Ai.kxandiua.  But  the 
whole  story  of  his  visit  and  its  results  rests  upon  the  sole 
authority  of  the  third  book  of  Jlaccabees  (chaps,  i  and 
iii),  and  is  therefore  not  entitled  to  implicit  credit.  To- 
wards the  end  of  this  war  the  Jews  seemed  to  favor  the 
cause  of  Antiochus;  and  after  he  had  subdued  the  neigh- 
boring country,  they  voluntarily  tendered  their  submis- 
sion, and  rendered  their  assistance  in  expelling  the  Egyp- 
tian garrison  from  Mount  Zion.  For  this  conduct  they 
were  rewarded  by  many  important  privileges  by  Anti- 
ochus. He  issued  decrees  directing,  among  otherthings, 
that  the  outworks  of  the  Temple  should  be  completed, 
and  that  all  the  materials  for  needful  repairs  should  be 
exempted  from  taxes.  The  peculiar  sanctity  of  the 
Temple  was  also  to  be  respected.  No  foreigner  was  to 
pass  the  sacred  walls,  and  the  city  itself  was  to  be  pro- 
tected from  pollution ;  it  being  strictly  forbidden  that 
the  fiesh  or  skins  of  any  beasts  which  the  Jews  account- 
ed unclean  shoukl  be  brought  into  it  (Joseph.  A  nt.  xii,  3, 
3).  These  were  very  liberal  concessions  to  what  the 
king  himself  must  have  regarded  as  the  prejudices  of 
the  Jewish  people. 

Under  their  new  masters  the  Jews  enjoyed  for  a  time 
nearly  as  much  tranquillity  as  under  tlie  "generally  be- 
nign and  liberal  government  of  the  Ptolemies.  But  in 
JB.C.  170,  Scleucus  Philopator,  hearing  that  great  treas- 


ures were  hoarded  up  in  the  Temple,  and  being  distress- 
ed for  money  to  carry  on  his  wars,  sent  his  treasurer, 
Heliodorus,  to  bring  away  these  treasures.  But  this 
personage  is  reported  to  have  been  so  frightened  and 
stricken  by  an  apparition  that  he  relinquished  the  at- 
tempt, and  Seleucus  left  the  Jews  in  the  undisturbed 
enjoyment  of  their  rights  (2  Mace,  iii,  4-40 ;  Joseph.  A  nt. 
xii,  3, 3).  His  brother  and  successor,  Antiochus  Epiph- 
anes,  however,  was  of  another  mind.  He  took  up  the 
design  of  reducing  them  to  a  conformity  of  manners  and 
religion  with  other  nations ;  or,  in  other  words,  of  abol- 
ishing those  distinctive  featiu-es  which  made  the  Jews  a 
pecuUar  people,  socially  separated  from  all  others.  This 
design  was  odious  to  the  great  body  of  the  people,  al- 
though there  were  many  among  the  higher  classes  wlio 
regarded  it  with  favor.  Of  this  way  of  thinking  Avas 
Menelaus,  wliom  Antiochus  had  made  high-priest,  and 
who  was  expelled  by  the  orthodox  Jews  with  ignominy, 
in  B.C.  1G9,  when  thej'  heard  the  joyfid  news  that  Anti- 
ochus had  been  slain  in  Egyjit.  The  rumor  proved  un- 
true, and  Antiochus,  on  his  return,  punished  them  by 
plundering  and  profaning  the  Temple.  Worse  evils  be- 
fell them  two  years  after;  for  Antiochus,  out  of  humor 
at  being  compelled  by  the  Romans  to  abandon  his  de- 
signs upon  Egypt,  sent  his  chief  collector  of  tribute, 
Apollonius,  with  a  detachment  of  22,000  men,  to  A-ent 
his  rage  on  Jerusalem.  This  person  plundered  the  city 
and  razed  its  walls,  with  the  stones  of  which  he  built  a 
citadel  that  commanded  the  Temple  Mount.  A  statue 
of  Jupiter  was  set  up  in  the  Temple ;  the  peculiar  ob- 
servances of  the  Jewish  law  were  abolished,  and  a  per- 
secution was  commenced  against  all  who  adhered  to 
these  observances,  and  refused  to  sacrifice  to  idols.  Je- 
rusalem was  deserted  by  priests  and  people,  and  the  daily 
sacrifice  at  the  altar  was  entirely  discontinued  (1  Mace, 
i,  29-40 ;  2  ^Slacc.  v,  24-26 ;  Joseph.  A  nt.  xii,  5, 4).  See 
Antiochus  Epiphaxes. 

This  led  to  the  celebrated  revolt  of  the  Maccabees, 
who,  after  an  arduous  and  sanguinary  struggle,  obtain- 
ed possession  of  Jerusalem  (B.C.  163),  and  repaired  and 
purified  the  Temple,  which  was  then  dilapidated  and  de- 
serted. New  utensils  were  provided  for  the  sacred  ser- 
vices :  the  old  altar,  which  had  been  polluted  by  heathen 
abominations,  was  taken  away,  and  a  new  one  erected. 
The  sacrifices  were  then  recommenced,  exactly  tliree 
years  after  the  Temple  had  been  dedicated  to  Jupiter 
Olympius.  The  castle,  however,  remained  in  the  hands 
of  the  Syrians,  and  long  proved  a  sore  annoyance  to  the 
Jews,  although  Judas  Maccaba3us  surrounded  the  Tem- 
ple with  a  high  and  strong  wall,  furnished  with  towers, 
in  which  soldiers  were  stationed  to  protect  the  worship- 
pers from  the  Syrian  garrison  (1  Mace,  i,  36, 37;  Josepli. 
Ant.  vii,  7).  Eventually  the  annoyance  grew  so  intol- 
erable that  Judas  laid  siege  to  the  castle.  This  attempt 
brought  a  powerful  army  into  the  country  under  the 
command  of  the  regent  Lysias,  who,  however,  being 
constrained  to  turn  his  arms  elsewhere,  made  peace 
with  the  Jews;  but  when  he  Avas  admitted  into  tlie 
city,  and  observed  the  strength  of  the  place,  he  thrcAV 
doAvn  the  walls  in  violation  of  the  treaty  (1  jMacc.  vi, 
48-65).  In  the  ensuing  war  with  Baccliides,  tlie  gen- 
eral of  Demetrius  Soter,  in  which  Judas  was  slain,  the 
Syrians  strengthened  their  citadel,  and  placed  in  it  the 
sons  of  the  principal  Jewish  families  as  hostages  (1 
Mace,  ix,  52,  53 ;  Joseph.  A  nt.  xiii,  1,3).  The  year  af- 
ter (B.C.  159)  the  temporizing  high-priest  Alcimus  di- 
rected the  wall  which  separated  the  court  of  Israel  from 
that  of  the  Gentiles  to  be  cast  down,  to  afford  the  latter 
free  access  to  the  Temple ;  but  he  was  seized  with  palsy 
as  soon  as  the  work  commenced,  and  died  in  great  ago- 
ny (1  Mace,  ix,  51-57),  When,  a  few  years  after,  De- 
metrius and  Alexander  Balas  sought  to  outbid  each  oth- 
er for  the  support  of  Jonathan,  the  hostages  in  the  cas- 
tle wcTC  released;  and  subsequently  all  the  Syrian  gar- 
risons in  Jud.Taa  were  evacuated,  excepting  those  of  Je- 
rusalem and  Bethzur,  which  were  chiefly  occupied  by 
apostate  Jews,  -who  were  afraid  to  leave  their  places  of 
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refuge.  Jonathan  then  rebuilt  the  walls  of  Jerusalem, 
and  repaired  the  buiklinss  of  the  city,  besides  erecting 
a  palace  for  his  ov.-n  residence  (1  Mace,  x,  2-4 ;  Jose})h. 
Ant.  xiii,  2, 1).  Tlie  particular  history  of  Jerusalem  for 
several  years  following  is  little  nn/re  than  an  account  of 
the  efforts  of  the  Maccab;ean  princes  to  obtain  possession 
of  the  castle,  and  of  the  Syrian  kings  to  retain  it  in  their 
hands.  At  length,  in  B.C.  1-12,  the  garrison  was  forced 
to  surrender  by  Simon,  wlio  demolished  it  altogether, 
that  it  might  not  again  be  used  against  the  Jews  by 
rheir  enemies.  Simon  then  strengthened  the  fortifica- 
tions of  the  mountain  on  which  the  Temple  stood,  and 
built  there  a  palace  for  himself  (1  Mace,  xiii,  43-52 ; 
Joseph.  .4  «^  xiii,  6, 6).  This  building  was  afterwards 
turneil  into  a  regular  fortress  by  John  Hyrcanus  (q.  v.), 
and  was  ever  after  the  residence  of  the  Maccabiean 
princes  (Joseph.  A  nt.  xv,  11,4).  It  is  called  by  Josephus 
*'  the  castle  of  Baris,"  in  his  historj-  of  the  Jews ;  till  it 
was  strengthened  and  enlarged  by  Herod  the  (ireat, 
who  called  it  the  castle  of  Antonia,  under  which  name 
it  makes  a  conspicuous  figure  in  the  Jewish  wars  of  the 
Komans.     See  MACCAUEiis. 

6.  Of  Jerusalem  itself  we  find  no  notice  of  consequence 
in  the  next  period  till  it  was  taken  by  Pompcy  (q.  v.) 
in  the  summer  of  B.C.  G3,  and  on  the  very  day  observed 
by  the  Jews  as  one  of  lamentation  and  fasting,  in  com- 
memoration of  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar. Twelve  thousand  Jews  were  massacred  in  the 
Temple  courts,  including  many  priests,  who  died  at  the 
very  altar  rather  than  suspend  the  sacred  rites  (Joseph. 
A  nt.  xiv,  1-4).  On  this  occasion,  Pompcy,  attended  by 
his  generals,  went  into  the  Temple  and  viewed  the  sanc- 
tuary ;  but  he  left  untouched  all  its  treasures  and  sacred 
things,  while  the  walls  of  the  city  itself  were  demolish- 
ed. From  this  time  the  Jews  are  to  be  considered  as 
luider  the  dominion  of  the  Romans  (Joseph,  ^j^f.  xiv, 
4,  5).  The  treasures  which  Pompey  had  spared  were 
seized  a  few  years  after  (B.C.  61)  by  Crassus.  In  the 
year  B.C.  43,  the  walls  of  tlie  city,  \vhich  Pompey  had 
demolished,  were  rebuilt  by  Antipater,  the  father  of  that 
Herod  the  Great  under  whom  Jerusalem  was  destined 
to  assume  the  new  and  more  magnificent  aspect  which 
it  bore  in  the  time  of  Christ,  and  which  constituted  the 
Jerusalem  which  Josephus  describes.  See  Herod.  Un- 
der the  following  reign  the  city  was  improved  with  mag- 
nificent taste  and  profuse  expenditure;  and  even  the 
Temple,  which  always  formed  the  great  architectural 
glory  of  Jerusalem,  Avas  taken  down  and  rebuilt  by 
Herod  the  Great,  -with  a  splendor  exceeding  that  of  Sol- 
omon's (Mark  xiii,  1 ;  John  ii,  20).  See  Temple.  It 
was  in  the  courts  of  the  Temple  as  thus  rebuilt,  and  in 
the  streets  of  the  city  as  thus  improved,  that  the  Sav- 
iour of  men  walked  up  and  doMn.  Here  he  taught, 
here  he  wrought  miracles,  here  he  suffered ;  and  this 
was  the  Temple  whose  "  goodly  stones"  the  apostle  ad- 
mired (!Mark  xiii,  1),  and  of  which  he  foretold  that  ere 
the  existing  generation  had  passed  away  not  one  stone 
should  be  left  upon  another.  Nor  was  the  city  in  this 
state  admired  by  Jews  only.  Pliny  calls  it  "  longe  cla- 
rissimam  urbium  orieutis,  non  Judjese  modo"  {/list.  Xat. 
V,  16). 

Jerusalem  seems  to  have  been  raised  to  this  greatness 
as  if  to  enhance  the  misery  of  its  overthrow.  As  soon 
as  tlie  Jews  had  set  the  seal  to  their  formal  rejection  of 
Christ  by  putting  him  to  death,  and  invoking  the  re- 
sponsibility of  his  blood  upon  the  heads  of  themselves 
and  of  their  children  (Matt,  xxvii,  25\  its  doom  went 
forth.  After  having  been  the  scene  of  liorrors  without 
example,  during  a  memorable  siege,  the  process  of 
vhich  is  narrated  by  .Josephus  in  full  detail,  it  was,  in 
A.D.  70,  captiu-ed  to  the  Romans,  who  razed  the  city 
and  Temple  to  the  ground,  leaving  only  three  of  the 
towers  and  a  part  of  the  western  wall  to  show  how 
strong  a  place  the  Roman  arms  had  overthrown  (Joseph. 
War,  vii,  1, 1).  Since  then  the  holy  city  has  lain  at 
the  mercy  of  the  Gentiles,  and  will  so  remain  "  until  the 
times  of  the  Gentiles  are  fulfilled." 


The  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans  did  not 
cause  the  site  to  be  utteriy  forsaken,  Titus  (q.  v.)  left 
there  in  garrison  the  whole  of  the  tenth  legion,  besides 
several  squailrons  of  cavalry  and  cohorts  of  foot.  For 
these  troo])s,  and  for  those  wlio  ministered  to  their 
wants,  there  must  have  been  dwellings ;  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  such  Jews  or  Christians  as  a|)- 
peared  to  have  taken  no  jiart  in  the  war  were  forbidden 
to  make  their  abode  among  the  ruins,  and  building  them 
up  so  far  as  their  necessities  might  require.  But  noth- 
ing like  a  restoration  of  the  city  could  have  arisen  from 
this,  as  it  was  not  likely  that  any  but  poor  people,  Avho 
found  an  iuterest  in  supjjlying  the  wants  of  the  garrison, 
were  likely  to  resort  to  the  ruins  under  such  circumstan- 
ces. However,  we  learn  from  Jerome  that  for  fifty  years 
after  its  destruction,  until  the  time  of  Hadrian,  there  still 
existed  remnants  of  the  city.  But  during  all  this  period 
there  is  no  mention  of  it  in  liistory. 

Up  to  A.D.  131  the  Jews  remained  tolerably  quiet, 
although  apparently  awaiting  any  favorable  opportuni- 
ty of  shaking  off  the  Roman  yoke.  The  then  emperor, 
Hacbrian  (q.  v.),  seems  to  have  been  aware  of  this  state' 
of  feeling,  and,  among  other  measures  of  precaution,  or- 
dered Jerusalem  to  be  rebuilt  as  a  fortified  place  where- 
with to  keep  in  check  the  whole  Jewish  population. 
The  works  had  made  some  progress  when  the  Jews,  un- 
able to  endure  the  idea  that  their  holy  city  shoidd  be 
occupied  by  foreigners,  and  that  strange  gods  should  be 
set  up  within  it,  broke  out  into  open  rebellion  under  the 
notorious  Barchochebas  (q.  v.),  who  claimed  to  be  the 
Messiah.  His  success  Avas  at  first  very  great,  but  he 
was  crushed  before  the  tremendous  power  of  the  Ro- 
mans, so  soon  as  it  could  be  brought  to  bear  upon  him ; 
and  a  war  scarcely  inferior  in  horror  to  that  under  Ves- 
pasian and  Titus  was,  like  it,  brought  to  a  close  by  the 
capture  of  Jerusalem,  of  which  the  Jews  had  obtained 
possession.  This  was  in  A.D.  13.5,  from  which  period 
the  final  dispersion  of  the  Jews  has  often  been  dated. 
The  Romans  then  finished  the  city  according  to  their 
first  intention.  It  was  made  a  Roman  colony,  inhabited 
wholly  by  foreigners,  the  Jews  being  forbidden  to  ap- 
jjroach  it  on  pain  of  death :  a  temple  to  Jupiter  Capito- 
linus  was  erected  on  IMount  Moriah,  and  the  old  name 
of  Jerusalem  was  sought  to  be  supplanted  by  that  of 
yElia  Cajntoiina,  conferred  upon  it  in  honor  of  the  em- 
peror tEUus  Hadrianus  and  Jupiter  Capitolinus.  By 
this  name  was  the  city  known  tiU  the  time  of  Constan- 
tine,  when  that  of  Jerusalem  again  became  current, 
although  ^Ua  was  still  its  public  designation,  and  re- 
mained such  so  late  as  A.D.  536,  when  it  appears  in  the 
acts  of  a  STOod  held  there.  This  name  even  passed  to 
the  Mohammedans,  by  \vhom  it  was  long  retained ;  and 
it  was  not  till  after  they  recovered  the  city  from  the 
Crusaders  that  it  became  generally  known  among  th*m 
by  the  name  of  £l-Khuds — "the  holy" — which  it  still 
bears. 

7.  From  the  rebuilding  by  Hadrian  the  history  of  Je- 
rusalem is  almost  a  blank  till  the  time  of  Constantine, 
when  its  history,  as  a  place  of  extreme  solicitude  and 
interest  to  the  Christian  Church,  properly  begins.  Pil- 
grimages to  the  Hoi}'  City  now  became  common  and 
popular.  Such  a  jiilgrimage  was  undertaken  in  A.D. 
326  by  the  emperor's  mother  Helena,  then  in  the  eighti- 
eth year  of  her  age,  who  built  churches  on  the  alleged 
site  of  the  nativity  at  Bethlehem,  and  of  the  resurrec- 
tion on  the  !Mount  of  Olives.  This  example  may  jirob- 
ably  have  excited  her  son  to  the  discover}'  of  the  site 
of  the  holy  sepulchre,  and  to  the  erection  of  a  church 
thereon.  He  removed  the  temple  of  Venus,  with  which, 
in  studied  insult,  the  site  had  been  encumbered.  The 
holy  sepulchre  was  then  purified,  and  a  magnificent 
church  was,  by  his  order,  built  over  and  around  the  sa- 
cred spot.  This  temple  was  completed  and  dedicated 
with  great  solemnity  in  A.D.  335.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  spot  thus  singled  out  is  the  same  that  has 
ever  since  been  regarde<l  as  the  jilace  in  which  Christ 
was  entombed :  but  the  correctness  of  the  identification 
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then  made  has  of  late  years  been  much  disputed,  on 
grounds  wliich  have  been  examined  in  the  article  Gol- 
gotha. The  very  cross  on  which  our  Lord  suffered 
was  also,  in  the  course  of  these  explorations,  believed  to 
have  been  thscovered,  under  the  circumstances  which 
have  elsewhere  been  described.     See  Cross. 

By  Constantine  the  edict  excluding  the  Jews  from 
the  city  of  their  fathers'  sepulchres  was  so  far  repealed 
that  they  were  allowed  to  enter  it  once  a  year  to  wail 
orer  the  desolation  of  "  the  holy  and  beautiful  house"  in 
which  their  fathers  worshipped  God.  When  the  neph- 
ew of  ConstantUie,  the  emperor  .Julian  (q.  v.),  abandoned 
Christianity  for  the  old  Paganism,  he  endeavored,  as  a 
matter  of  policy,  to  conciliate  the  Jews.  He  allowed 
them  free  access  to  the  city,  and  permitted  them  to  re- 
build their  Temple.  They  accordingly  began  to  lay  the 
foundations  in  A.D.  362 ;  but  the  speedy  death  of  the 
emperor  probably  occasioned  that  abandonment  of  the 
attempt  which  contemporary  writers  ascribe  to  super- 
natural hinderances.  The  edicts  seem  then  to  have 
been  renewed  which  excluded  the  Jews  from  the  city, 
except  on  the  anniversary  of  its  capture,  when  they 
were  allowed  to  enter  the  city  and  weep  over  it.  Their 
appointed  wailing-place  remains,  and  their  practice  of 
wailing  there  continues  to  the  present  day.     From  St. 
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The  Jews"  Wailing-Plaee,"  m  me  werieni  wall  of  the 
*  Haram  iuclosure. 

James,  the  first  bishop,  to  Jude  11,  who  died  A.D.  136, 
there  had  been  a  series  of  fifteen  bishops  of  Jewish  de- 
scent; and  from  aiarcus,  who  succeeded  Simeon,  to  jMa- 
carius,  who  presided  over  the  Cliurch  of  Jerusalem  un- 
der Constantine,  there  was  a  series  of  twenty-three  bish- 
ops of  Gentile  descent,  but,  beyond  a  bare"  list  of  their 
names,  little  is  known  of  the  Church  or  of  the  city  of 
Jerusalem  during  the  whole  of  this  latter  period. 

In  the  centuries  ensuing  the  conversion  of  Constan- 
tine, the  roads  to  Zion  were  thronged  with  pilgrims 
from  aU  parts  of  Christendom,  and  the  land  abounded  in 
monasteries,  occupied  by  persons  who  wished  to  lead  a 
religious  life  amid  the  scenes  which  had  been  sanctified 
by  the  Saviour's  presence.  After  much  struggle  of  con- 
flicting dignities,  Jerusalem  was,  in  A.D.  451,"declared  a 
patriarchate  by  the  Council  of  Chalcedon.  See  Pathi- 
ARCiiATE  OF  JERUSALEM.  In  the  theological  contro- 
versies which  followed  the  decision  of  that  council  with 
regard  to  the  two  natures  of  Christ,  Jerusalem  bore  its 
share  with  other  Oriental  churches,  and  two  of  its  bish- 
ops were  deposed  by  Monophvsitc  fanatics.  The  Svnod 
of  Jerusalem  in  A.D.  53G  confirmed  the  decree  of  the 


Synod  of  Constantinople  against  the  Monophysites.  See 
Jerusalem,  Councils  of.  In  the  same  century  it  found 
a  second  Constantine  in  Justinian,  who  ascended  the 
throne  A.D.  527.  He  repaired  and  enriched  the  former 
structures,  and  built  upon  Mount  Moriah  a  magnificent 
church  to  the  Virgin,  as  a  memorial  of  the  persecution 
of  Jesus  in  the  Temple.  He  also  founded  ten  or  eleven 
convents  in  and  about  Jerusalem  and  Jericho,  and  estab- 
lished a  hospital  for  pilgrims  in  each  of  those  cities. 

In  the  following  century,  the  Persians,  who  had  long 
harassed  the  empire  of  the  East,  penetrated  into  Syria, 
and  in  A.D.  G14,  under  Chosroes  II,  after  defeating  the 
forces  of  the  emperor  Heraclius,  took  Jerusalem  by 
storm.  Many  thousands  of  the.  inhabitants  were  slain, 
and  much  of  the  city,  including  the  finest  churches^ 
that  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  among  them — was  destroy- 
ed. When  the  conquerors  withdrew  they  took  away 
the  principal  inhabitants,  the  patriarch,  and  the  true 
cross;  but  when,  the  year  after,  peace  was  concluded, 
these  were  restored,  and  the  emperor  Heraclius  entered 
Jerusalem  in  solemn  state,  bearing  the  cross  upon  his 
shoulders. 

The  damage  occasioned  by  the  Persians  was  speedily 
repaired.  But  Arabia  soon  furnished  a  more  formida- 
ble enemy  in  the  khalif  Omar,  whose  troops  appeared 
belbre  the  city  in  A.D.  636,  Arabia,  Syria,  and  Egypt 
having  already  been  brought  under  the  Moslem  yoke. 
After  a  long  siege  the  austere  khalif  himself  came  to 
the  camp,  and  the  city  was  at  length  surrendered  to  him 
ill  A.D.  637.  The  conqueror  of  mighty  kings  entered 
tlie  holy  city  in  His  garment  of  camel's  hair,  and  con- 
ducted himself  with  much  discretion  and  generous  for- 
I  )earance.  By  his  orders  the  magnificent  mosque  wliich 
still  bears  his  name  Avas  built  upon  Moimt  Moriah,  upon 
the  site  of  the  Jewish  Temple. 

8.  Jerusalem  remained  in  possession  of  the  Arabians, 
and  was  occasionally  visited  by  Christian  pilgrims  from 
Europe  till  towards  the  year  1000,  when  a  general  belief 
that  the  second  coming  of  the  Saviour  vras  near  at  hand 
drew  pilgrims  in  unwonted  crowds  to  tlie  Holy  Land, 
and  created  an  impulse  for  pilgrimages  thither  which 
(•cased  not  to  act  after  the  first  exciting  cause  had  been 
I''  irgotten.  The  Moslem  government,  in  order  to  derive 
-MHie  profit  from  this  enthusiasm,  imposed  the  tribute 
of  a  piece  of  gold  as  the  price  of  entrance  into  the  holy 
city.  The  sight,  by  such  large  numbers,  of  the  holy 
place  in  the  hands  of  infidels,  the  exaction  of  tribute, 
and  the  insults  to  which  the  pilgrims,  often  of  the  high- 
est rank,  were  exposed  from  the  Moslem  rabble,  excited 
an  extraordinary  ferment  in  Europe,  and  led  to  those 
remarkable  exjieditions  for  recovering  the  H<jh'  Sepul- 
chre from  the  ^Mohammedans  which,  under  tlie  name  of 
the  Crusades,  Avill  alwaj-s  fill  a  most  important  and  cu- 
rious chapter  in  the  history  of  the  world.  (See  Gib- 
bon's History  of  Ike  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Em- 
jnt-e.)     See  Crusades. 

The  dominion  over  Palestine  had  passed  in  A.D.  960 
from  the  khaliis  of  Bagdad  to  the  Fatimite  khalifs  of 
Egypt,  and  these  in  their  turn  were  dispossessed  in  A.D. 
1073  by  the  Turkomans,  who  had  usurped  the  powers  of 
the  Eastern  khalifat.  The  severities  exercised  by  these 
more  fierce  and  uncivilized  jNIoslems  upon  both  the  na- 
tive Christians  and  the  European  pilgrims  supplied  the 
immediate  impulse  to  the  first  Eastern  expedition.  But 
by  the  time  the  Crusaders,  under  Godfrey  of  Bouillon, 
appeared  before  Jerusalem,  on  the  17th  of  June,  1099, 
the  Egyptian  khalifs  had  recovered  possession  of  Pales- 
tine, and  driven  the  Turkomans  beyond  the  Euphrates. 

After  a  siege  of  forty  days,  the  holy  city  was  taken 
by  storm  on  the  loth  day  of  July,  and  a  dreadful  mas- 
sacre of  the  Moslem  inhabitants  followed,  without  dis- 
tinction of  age  or  sex.  As  soon  as  order  was  restored, 
and  the  city  cleared  of  the  dead,  a  regular  government 
was  estabUshed  by  the  election  of  Godfrey  as  king  of 
Jerusalem.  One  of  the  first  cares  of  the  new  monarch 
was  to  dedicate  anew  to  the  Lord  the  place  where  his 
presence  had  once  abode,  and  the  Mosque  of  Omar  be- 
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cimc  a  Christian  cathedral,  wliich  the  historians  of  the 
iredtsL,uish  as  "  the  Temple  of  the  Lord  (W^^^ 
nomini).  The  Christians  l.ept  possession  o  Jmsa  en 
cio-htv-eight  years.  See  below,  J  krcs.vlem,  Knu.h  rs 
OK  buri^^s  this  long  period  they  appear  to  have  erect 
ed  several  churches  and  many  convents^.  Ot  the  latter, 
fL  if  an V,  traces  remain  -,  and  of  the  former  save  one 
or  two  ruins,  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  which 
Jhev  rebuilt  is  the  only  memorial  that  attests  tu.  ex- 
istence of  the  Christian  kingdom  of  Jerusalem.  In  AD 
1187  the  holy  citv  was  wrested  from  the  hands  of  the 
ChrUians  b/ the  'sultan  Saladin,  and  the  onler  of  thn^s 
was  then  reversed.  The  cross  was  removed  .Mth  gno 
minv  from  the  sacred  dome,  the  holy  Pl»^^«  ^"^  l^^^' 
tiedVrom  Christian  stain  with  rose-water  hroug  from 
Damascus,  and  the  caU  to  prayer  by  the  muezzin  once 


more  sounded  over  the  city.     From  that  time  to  the 
present  day  the  holv  city  has  remained,  with  slight  in- 
terruption, in  the  hands  of  the  Moslems.    On  the  threat- 
ened siege  by  Kichard  of  England  in  1192,  Sala.hn  took 
great  pains  in  strengthening  its  defences.     New  waUs 
and  bulwarks  were  erected,  and  deep  trenches  cut,  and 
in  six  months  the  town  was  stronger  than  it  ever  had 
been,  and  the  works  had  the  iirmness  and  solidity  ot  a 
rock.     But  in  A.D.  1210,  the  sultan  Mclek  el-Moaddm 
of  Damascus,  who  then  had  possession  of  Jerusalem,  or- 
dered aU  the  walls  and  towers  to  be  demolished,  except 
the  citadel  and  the  inclosure  of  the  mosciue,  lest  the 
Franks  should  again  become  masters  of  the  city  and 
find  it  a  place  of  strength.    In  this  defenceless  state  Je- 
rusalem continued  till  it  was  delivered  over  to  the  Chris- 
tians in  consequence  of  a  treaty  with  the  emperor  Ircd- 
erick  II,  in  A.D.  1229,  with  the  understanding  that  the 
walls  should  not  be  rebuilt.     Yet  ten  years  later  (A.D. 
l-':!9)  the  barons  and  knights  of  Jerusalem  began  to 
build  the  walls  anew,  and  to  erect  a  strong  fortress  on 
the  west  of  the  city.     But  the  works  were  interrupted 
by  the  emir  Dayid"of  Kerek,  who  seized  the  city,  stran- 
gled the  Christian  inhabitants,  and  cast  down  the  new- 
ly erected  walls  and  fortress.     Four  years  alter,  howev- 
er (A.D.  1243),  Jerusalem  was  again  made  over  to  the 
Christians  without  any  restriction,  and  the  works  ap- 
pear to  have  been  restored  and  completed ;  for  they  arc 
mentioned  as  existing  when  the  city  was  stormed  by 
the  wild  Kharismian  hordes  in  the  foUowmg  year,  short- 
ly after  which  the  city  reverted  for  the  last  tune  into 
the  hands  of  its  Jlohammedan  masters,  who  have  sub- 
stantially kept  it  to  the  present  day,  aUhough  in  12/7 
Jerusalem  was  nominaUy  annexed  to  the  kingdom  ot 
i  Sicily.  ,  , 

I      9.  From  this  time  Jerusalem  appears  to  have  sunk 
I  very  much  in  political  and  military  importance,  and  it 
is  scarcely  named  in  the  history  of  the  jMameluke  sul- 
tans who  reigned  over  Egypt  and  the  greater  part  ot 
Syria  in  the  14th  and  15th  centuries.     At  length,  with 
'  the  rest  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  it  passed  under  the  sway 
of  the  Turkish  sultan  Selim  I  in  1517,  who  paid  a  hasty 
visit  to  the  holy  city  from  Damascus  after  his  return  • 
from  E^'-ypt.     From  that  time  Jerusalem  has  formed  a 
part  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  and  during  this  period  has 
been  subject  to  few  vicissitudes;  its  history  is  accord- 
ino-ly  barren  of  incident.     The  present  walls  of  the  city 
were  erected  by  Suleiman  the  INIagnificent,  the  successor 
of  SeUm,  in  A*.D.  1542,  as  is  attested  by  an  inscription 
over  the  Jaffa  gate.    As  lately  as  A.D.  1808,  the  Church 
of  the  Holv  Sepulchre  was  partially  consumed  by  lire; 
but  the  damage  was  repaired  with  great  labor  and  ex- 
pense by  September,  1810,  and  the  traveller  now  hnds 
in  this  imposing  fabric  no  traces  of  that  calamity. 

In  A  D.  1832  Jerusalem  became  subject  to  Moham- 
med AU,  the  pasha  of  Egypt,  the  holy  city  opening  its 
gates  to  him  without  a  siege.  During  the  great  in- 
surrection iu  the  districts  of  Jerusalem  and  Nab  us  in 
1834  the  insurgents  seized  upon  Jerusalem,  and  held 
possession  of  it  for  a  time;  but  by  the  vigorous  opera- 
tions of  the  government  order  was  soon  restored,  and 
the  citv  reverted  quietly  to  its  allegiance  on  the  ap- 
proach"of  Ibrahim  Pasha  with  his  troops.  In  1841  Mo- 
hammed Ali  was  deprived  of  all  his  Syrian  possessions 
bv  European  interference,  and  Jerusalem  was  again  sub- 
jected to  the  Turkish  govemmcnt,  imder  which  it  now 

'"''TnThe  same  year  took  place  the  establishment  of  a 
Protestant  bishopric  at  Jerusalem  by  the  Lnghs4i  and 
Prussian  governments,  and  the  erection  upon  Mount 
Zioii  of  a  church  calculated  to  hold  500  persons,  for  the 
celebration  of  divine  worship  according  to  the  ritual  of 
the  English  Church.  Sec  Jt:uusALKM,  S..E  of  (below). 
In  1850  a  dispute  about  the  guardianship  of  the  holy 
places  between  the  monks  of  the  (Jreek  and  Latin 
churches,  in  which  Nicholas,  emperor  of  Lussia,  sided 
with  the  Greeks,  and  Louis  Napoleon,  emperor  of  the 
French,  with  the  Latins,  led  to  a  decision  of  the  question 
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by  the  Porte,  which  was  unsatisfactory  to  Russia,  and 
which  resulted  in  a  war  of  considerable  magnitude, 
known  as  "tlie  Crimean  War,"  between  that  country  on 
the  one  side,  and  the  allied  forces  of  England  and  France 
on  the  other.  This  war  has  led  to  greater  liberties  of 
all  classes  of  citizens  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  religious 
faith,  and  to  a  partial  adjustment  of  the  rival  claims  of 
the  Greek  and  Latin  monks  to  certain  portions  of  the 
holv  places ;  it  has  also  resulted  in  much  more  freedom 
towards  Frank  travellers  in  visiting  the  city,  so  that 
even  ladies  have  been  allowed  to  enter  the  mosque  in- 
closure ;  but  it  has  caused  no  material  alteration  in  the 
city  or  in  its  political  relations. 

Fca  details,  see  Witsius,  Bist.  Hierosolyvice,  in  his  Mis- 
cell.  Sacr.  ii,  187  sq. ;  Spalding,  Gesch.  d.  Christl.  Kd- 
nirjsreichs  Jerusalem  (Berlin,  1803) ;  Devling,  .47i(E  Ca- 
pitolince  Oricjcj.  tt  Historia  {U\)S.  17 io);  Wagnitz,  L'e6. 
d.  Pkdnomane  vor  d.  Zerstdnnvj  Jer.  (Halle,  1780) ;  E. 


Bessoie,  Storia  della  Basilica  diP.  Croce  in  Gents.  (Rome, 
1750) ;  C.  CeEarius,  De  yElia  Cajniolina,  etc.,  in  his  Pro' 
rjranimata,  p.  441  sq. ;  Poujoulat,  Bistoire  de  Jerusalem 
(Brux.  184-2) ;  F.Miinter's  treatise  on  the  .Teu-ish  Wat 
under  Budrian,  transl.  in  the  Biblioth.  Saa-a  for  1843, 
p.  393  sq. ;  Eaumer's  Paldsfina  ;  Robinson's  Bib.  Pes. 
ill  Palestine ;  and  especially  Williams,  Boly  City,  vol.  i. 

II.  Ancient  Topography. — This  has  been  a  subject  of 
no  little  dispute  among  antiquarian  geographers.  We 
prefer  here  briefly  to  state  our  own  independent  conclu- 
sions, with  the  authority  on  which  each  point  rests,  and 
we  shaU  therefore  but  incidentally  notice  the  controver- 
sies, which  will  be  fomid  discussed  mider  the  several 
heads  elsewhere  in  this  Cyclopiedia. 

1.  Natural  Features. — These,  of  course,  are  mostly 
the  same  in  all  ages,  as  the  surface  of  the  region  wlicre 
Jerusalem  is  situated  is  generally  limestone  rock.  Yet 
the  wear  of  the  elements  has  no  doubt  caused  some 
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minor  changes,  and  the  demolition  of  large  buildings 
successively  has  effected  very  considerable  differences 
of  level  by  the  accumulation  of  rubbish  in  the  hollows, 
and  even  on  some  of  the  hills;  while  in  some  cases  high 
spots  were  anciently  cut  away,  vaUeys  partially  filled, 
and  artificial  platforms  and  terraces  formed,  and  in  oth- 
ers deep  trenches  or  massive  structures  have  left  their 
traces  to  this  day. 

(A.)  Hills. — (1.)  Mount  Zion,  frequently  mentioned  in 
the  Old  Testament,  onlj'  once  in  the  New  (Kev.  xiv,  1), 
called  by  Josephus  "  the  Upper  City"  ( Wur,  v,  4, 1),  was 
divided  by  a  valley  (Tyropwon)  from  another  hill  oppo- 
site (Acra),than  which  it  was  "higher,  and  in  length 
more  direct"  (ibid.).  It  is  almost  universally  assigned, 
in  modern  times,  as  the  south-western  hill  of  the  city. 
See  Ziox. 

(2.)  Mount  MoHah,  mentioned  in  2  Chron.  iii,  1,  as 
the  site  of  the  Temple,  is  unmistakable  in  all  ages.  Orig- 
inally, according  to  Josephus  (War,  v,  5, 1),  the  summit 
was  small,  and  the  platform  was  enlarged  by  Solomon, 
who  built  up  a  high  stone  terrace  wall  on  three  sides 
(east,  south,  and  west),  leaving  a  tremendous  precipice 
at  the  (south-eastern)  corner  (Ant.  xv,  11,  3  and  5). 
Some  of  the  lower  courses  of  these  stones  are  still  stand- 
ing.    See  iMoiUAii. 

(3.)  The  hiU  A  era  is  so  called  by  Josephus,  who  says 
it  "  sustained  the  Lower  City,  and  was  of  the  shape  of  a 
moon  when  she  is  horned,"  or  a  crescent  (  War,  v,  4, 1). 
It  was  separated  from  another  hill  (Bezetha)  by  a  broad 
valley,  which  the  Asmonieans  partly  filled  up  with  earth 
taken  from  the  top  of  Acra,  so  tliat  it  might  be  made 
lower  than  the  Temple  (ibid.').  Concerning  the  posi- 
tion of  this  hill  there  is  much  dispute,  which  can  only 
be  settled  by  the  location  of  the  valleys  on  either  side 
of  it  (see  Caspari,  in  the  Stud,  mid  Krit.  ii,  1864).     See 

ACRA. 

(4.)  The  hill  Bezetha,  interpreted  by  Josephus  as 
meaning  "  New  City,"  placed  by  him  opposite  Acra,  and 
stated  to  be  originally  lower  than  it,  is  said  by  him  also 
to  lie  over  against  the  tower  Antonia,  from  which  it  was 
separated  by  a  deep  fosse  ( War,  v,  4, 1  and  2).  See 
Bezetha. 

(5.)  Ojjhel  is  referred  to  by  Nehemiah  (iii,  26,27),  as 
well  as  by  Josephus  ( War,  v,  4,  2),  in  such  connection 
with  the  walls  as  to  show  that  none  other  can  be  in- 
tended than  the  ridtje  of  yromid  <-lo])inr;  to  a  point 
southward  from  the  Tmii  li       ^  i.     *-      ')iiii    . 

\ 


(8.)  Scopus  is  the  name  assigned  by  Josephus  to  an 
elevated  plain  about  seven  furlongs  distant  from  the 
city  wall  in  a  northerly  direction  (War,  ii,  19,  4  ;  v,  2, 
3),  an  interval  that  was  leveled  by  Titus  on  his  ap- 
proach from  Samaria  {ibid,  iii,  2).  By  this  can  there- 
fore be  meant  neither  the  rocky  prominences  on  the 
southern,  nor  those  on  the  northern  edge  of  that  part 
of  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat  which  sweeps  around  the 
city  on  the  north,  for  the  former  are  too  near,  and  the 
latter  intercepted  by  the  valley ;  but  rather  the  gentle 
slope  on  the  north-west  of  the  city. 

Besides  these,  there  is  mentioned  in  Jer.  xxxi,  39, 
"  the  hill  Gareb,"  apparently  somewhere  on  the  north- 
west of  the  city,  and  Goath,  possibly  an  eminence  on  the 
west.  "  Mount  Gihon,"  so  confidently  laid  down  on  cer- 
tain maps  of  the  ancient  city,  is  a  modern  invention. 

(B.)  Valleys.— (l.)  The  principal  of  these  was  the  one 
termed  by  Josephus  that  of  the  Tyropaon,  or  Cheese- 
makers,  running  between  Zion  and  Acra,  down  as  far  as 
SUoam  ( War,  v,  4, 1).  The  southern  part  of  this  is  still 
clearly  to  be  traced,  although  much  choked  up  by  the 
accumulated  rubbish  of  ages;  but  as  to  the  northern 
part  there  is  considerable  discrepancy.     Some  (as  Dr. 


TYROPOEON  \ALLEY 


or  HWAH  MICA 


Probable  contour  of  the  Hill  Ophel.  (From  Lieutenant 
Warren's  Sketch,  Feb.  1, 1809,  in  Tracings  of  the  -'Pales- 
tine Exploration  Fund.") 

(G.)  Calvary,  or  more  jiroperly  Golgotha,  was  a  small 
eminence,  mentioned  h\  the  evangelists  as  the  place  of 
the  crucifixion.  Jlodern  tradition  assigns  it  to  the  site 
of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  but  this  is  greatly 
contested;  the  question  timis  chiefly  upon  the  course 
of  the  second  wall,  outside  of  which  the  crucifixion  un- 
doubtedly took  place  (John  xix,  17).     See  Cai.vaiiv. 

(7.)  The  Mount  of  Olires  is  so  often  referred  to  by 
Josephus,  as  well  as  in  the  Bible,  that  it  can  be  taken 
for  no  otlicr  than  that  which  now  passes  mider  the  same 
name.     See  Olivet. 


Section  of  the  Tyropnriiii  \  .1 1  '  I  Mi.  Al(,ii,,ii, -iK.wing 
the  present  as  well  as  the  (Hiijiiial  surface.  (From  Lt. 
Warren's  Sketch,  Oct.  21,  in  Tracings  of  the  "  Palestine 
Exploration  Fund.") 

Eobinson)  make  it  bend  around  the  northern  brow  of 
Zion,  and  so  end  in  the  shallow  depression  bet^\•een  that 
hill  and  the  eminence  of  the  Holy  Sepidchre ;  while  oth- 
ers (Williams,  with  whose  views  in  this  particular  we 
coincide)  carrj'  it  directly  north,  through  the  deiiression 
along  the  western  side  of  the  mosque  area,  and  east- 
ward of  the  church,  in  the  direction  of  the  Damascus 
Gate.     See  Tyuopceon. 

(2.)  The  only  other  considerable  valley  within  the 
city  was  that  above  referred  to  as  lying  between  Acra 
and  Bezetha.     The  language  of  Josephus,  in  the  ]ias- 
sage  where  he  mentions  this  valley  (War,  v,  4, 1),  has 
j  been  understood  by  some  as  only  applicable  to  the  tip- 
'  per  portion  of  that  which  is  above  regarded  as  the  Ty- 
I  ropreon,  because  he  calls  it  "  a  h-oad  vallc}-,"  and  this  is 
I  the  broadest  in  that  \-icinity.    But  the  Jewish  historian 
'  only  says  that  the  hills  Acra  and  Bezetha  "were/o)- 
mdly  divided  by  a  broad  valley;  but  in  those  times 
^\  hen  the  Asmonicans  reigned,  tliey  filled  up  that  valley 
■»  itli  earth,  and  had  a  mind  to  join  the  city  to  the  Tem- 
I  pic :  they  then  took  off  a  part  of  the  height  of  Acra, 
I  and  reduced  it  to  a  less  elevation  than  it  was  before, 
]'  that  the  Temple  might  be  superior  to  it."    From  this  it 
i-i  tlear  that  in  the  times  of  Josephus  this  vallej'  was 
not  so  distinct  as  formerlj',  so  that  we  must  not  look  for 
it  in  the  plain  and  apparently  unchanged  depression 
west  of  the  Tem]ile,  but  rather  in  the  choked  and  ob- 
scure one  running  northward  from  the  middle  of  the 
northern  side  of  the  present  moscjue  inclosure.     The 
union  of  the  city  and  Temple  across  this  valley  is  also 
more  explicable  on  this  ground,  because  it  not  onlj'  im- 
plies a  nearly  level  passage  effected  between  the  Temple 
area  and  that  part  of  the  city  there  intended — which  is 
true  only  on  the  northern  side,  but  it  also  intimates  that 
there  had  previously  been  no  special  passage-way  there — 
whereas  on  the  west  the  Temple  was  connected  with 
Zion  by  a  bridge  or  causeway,  besides  at  least  two  other 
easy  avenues  to  the  parts  of  the  city  in  that  direction. 

(3.)  The  longest  and  deepest  of  the  vaUeys  outside 
the  walls  was  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  which  ran 
along  the  entire  eastern  and  north-eastern  side,  forming 
the  bed  of  the  brook  Kedron.  Bespecting  the  identity 
of  this,  the  modern  name  leaves  no  room  for  dispute. 
See  Jehoshaphat,  Valley  or. 

(4.)  On  the  south  side  ran  the  Valley  ben-IIinnom  (i. 
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e.  "son  of  Hinnom"),  corrupted  in  our  Saviour's  time 
into  (iehenna,  and  anciently  styled  Tophet.  Of  this 
also  the  modern  name  is  still  the  same.     See  Gehenna. 

(5.)  On  the  west,  forming  the  northern  continuation 
of  the  last,  was  what  has  acquired  the  appellation  of  the 
Vallei/  of  Gihon,  from  the  pools  of  that  name  situated 
in  it.     See  Gihon. 

(C.)  Streams.— Oi  these  none  were  perennial,  but  only 
brooks  formed  by  the  winter  rains  that  collected  in  the 
valleys  and  ran  oif  at  the  south-eastern  corner  towards 
the  bead  Sea.  The  brook  Kedron  was  the  principal 
of  these,  and  is  mentioned  in  both  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  (2  Sam.  xv,  23;  John  xviii,  1),  and  by  Jo- 
sephus  ( War,  v,  2, 3),  as  lying  between  the  city  and  the 
Mount  of  Olives.     See  Kedron. 

(D.)  Fountains. —  (1.)  En-rogel,  first  mentioned  in 
Josh.  XV,  7, 8,  as  a  point  in  the  boundary-line  of  Judah, 
on  the  south  side  of  the  hill  Zion.  It  is  generally  iden- 
tified with  the  deep  well  still  found  at  the  junction  of 
the  valleys  of  Hinnom  and  Jehoshaphat,  and  currently 
knowi  as  the  well  of  Joab  or  Nehemiah.  It  is  evidently 
the  same  as  that  called  by  Josephus  "  the  fountain  in 
the  king's  garden"  (.In/.vii,  14,  4).  Its  water  is  pecid- 
iar,  but  no  undergi-ound  connection  has  been  traced  v.ith 
any  other  of  the  fountains.     See  En-kogel. 

"(2.)  Siloam  or  Shiloah  is  mentioned  in  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  as  well  as  by  Josephus,  and  the  last 
indicates  its  site  at  the  mourh  of  the  Valley  fif  Tyropoe- 
on  ( U"«r,  V,  4,  1).  It  is  identical  with  the  modern 
fount  of  Selwan.     See  Su,oaji. 

(3.)  The  only  remaining  one  of  the  three  natural 
springs  about  Jerusalem  is  that  now  known  as  the  Foun- 
tain of  the  Virgin  (Um  ed-Deraj, "  the  mother  of  steps"), 
above  the  Pool  of  Siloam.  It  is  intermittent,  the  over- 
flow apparently  of  the  Temple  supply;  and  it  is  con- 
nected by  a  passage  through  the  rock  with  the  Pool  of 
Siloam  (Robinson,  Researches,  i,  502  sq.).  It  is  appar- 
ently the  same  with  the  "king's  pool"  (Neh.ii,  14 ;  comp. 
iii,  16)  and  "Solomon's  Pool"  (Josephus,  War,  v,  4,  2). 
This  we  are  inclined  (with  Lightfoot  and  IJobinson)  to 
identify  with  the  "Poo/  of  Bethesda"  in  John  v,  2.  See 
Bethesda. 

There  are  several  other  wells  adjoining  the  Temple 
area  which  have  the  peculiar  taste  of  Siloam,  but  wheth- 
er they  proceed  from  a  living  spring  under  Moriah,  or 
are  conducted  thither  bj'  the  aqueduct  from  Bethlehem, 
or  come  from  some  distant  source,  future  explorations 
can  alone  determine.  Some  such  v.'ell  has,  however, 
lately  been  discovered,  but  how  far  it  supplies  these  va- 
rious fountains  has  not  yet  been  iiilly  determined  (Jour. 
Sac.  Lit.  April,  1864).     See  Solomon's  Pool. 

(E.)  Reservoirs,  Tanks,  etc. — (1.)  The  Upper  Pool  of 
Gihon,  mentioned  in  Isa.  vii,  3 ;  2  Chron.  xxxii,  30,  etc., 
can  be  no  other  than  that  now  found  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  valley  at  the  west  of  the  city.  This  is  prob- 
ably what  is  called  the  "Dragon  WtlP  by  Nehemiah 
(ii,  13),  lying  in  that  direction,  Josephus  also  inciden- 
tally mentions  a  "  Serpent's  Pool"  as  lying  on  the  north- 
western side  of  the  city  (Hflr,  v,  3,  2),  which  the  simi- 
larity of  name  and  position  seems  to  identify  with  this. 
Sec  GnioN. 

(2.)  The  Lower  Pool  {of  Gihon),  referred  to  in  Isa. 
xxii,  9,  is  also  probably  that  situated  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  same  valley.     See  Pool. 

(3.)  There  still  exists  on  the  western  side  of  the  city 
another  pool,  which  is  frequently  termed  the  Pool  of 
IJezekiah,  on  the  supposition  that  it  is  tlie  one  intended 
to  hold  the  water  which  that  king  is  said  (2  Kings  xx, 
20 ;  2  Chron.  xxii,  30)  to  have  brought  down  to  the  city 
by  a  conduit  from  the  upper  ]iool.  It  is  to  this  day  so 
connected  by  an  aqueduct,  which  renders  the  identifica- 
tion probable.  But  it  docs  not  follow  (as  some  argue) 
that  this  pool  was  within  the  second  wall  in  the  time 
of  Christ,  if,  indeed,  it  ever  lay  strictly  within  the  city; 
the  statements  above  referred  to  only  show  that  it  Avas 
designed  as  a  reser\-oir  for  supplying  the  inhabitants, 
especially  on  Mount  Zion,  v.itliiu  the  Ijounds  of  which 


it  could  never  have  been  embraced.  This  pool  is  per- 
haps also  the  same  as  one  mentioned  by  Josephus,  under 
the  title  of  Ami/ydalon,  as  opposite  the  third  of  the 
"  banks"  raised  by  Titus  (  War,  v,  11,4).  He  there  lo- 
cates it  "  a  great  way  off"  from  Antonia,  yet  "  on  the 
north  quarter"  of  the  city;  and  a  more  suitable  place 
for  an  assault  coidd  not  have  been  selected,  as  it  was  in 
the  corner  where  the  three  walls  joined,  being  evidently 
within  the  outer  one,  and  in  front  of  the  inner  one  (yet 
to  be  taken),  but  not  necessarily  within  the  middle  wall 
(which  had  been  taken  and  demolished).  See  Heze- 
KiAii's  Pool. 

(4.)  Josephus  also  mentions  a  deep  trench  which  was 
dug  on  the  north  of  the  tower  Antonia  for  its  defence 
( War,  V,  4,  2).  The  western  part  of  this  seems  to  have 
been  filled  up  during  the  siege,  in  order  to  prepare  a 
way  for  the  approach  of  the  Koman  engines  first  to  the 
tower  and  afterwards  to  the  Temple  wall  (Il'«r,  v,  11, 
4 ;  vii,  2,  7).  The  eastern  portion  still  exists,  and  ap- 
pears to  have  been  wider  and  deeper  than  elsewhere 
(being  uninclosed  by  the  wall),  forming,  indeed,  quite  a 
receptacle  for  rain-water.  This  pit  we  ai-e  inclined  to 
identify  with  the  pool  Striithiiis,  which  Josephus  locates 
at  this  spot  (Wai;Y,  11,  4).  In  modern  times  it  has 
often  been  assigned  as  the  site  of  the  Pool  of  Bethesda, 
but  this  can  hardly  be  correct.  What  is  now  known  as 
the  pool  of  Bethesda  is  perhaps  a  reservoir  built  in  the 
pit  from  which  Herod  quarried  the  stone  for  reconstruct- 
ing the  Temple. 

(5.)  Of  aqueducts,  besides  the  two  already  mentioned 
as  supplying  respectively  the  pools  of  Siloam  and  Heze- 
kiah,  there  still  exists  a  long  subterranean  conduit  that 
brings  water  from  the  pools  of  Bethlehem  (attributed  to 
Solomon) ;  which,  ]iassing  along  the  south-western  side 
of  the  Valley  of  Hinnom,  then  crossing  it  above  the  low- 
er pool,  and  winding  around  the  northern  brow  of  Zion, 
at  last  supplies  one  or  more  v/ells  in  the  western  side  of 
the  mosque  inclosure.  This  is  undoubtedly  an  ancient 
work,  and  can  be  no  other  than  the  aqueduct  which  tlic 
Talmud  speaks  of  (as  we  shall  see)  as  furnishing  the 
Temple  ^vith  an  abundance  of  water.  It  was  probably 
reconstructed  by  Pilate,  as  Josephus  speaks  of  "  aiiue- 
ducts  whereby  he  brought  water  from  the  distance  of 
400  [other  editions  read  300,  and  even  200]  furlongs" 
{War,  ii,  9,  4).  (See  below,  water  supply  of  modern 
Jerusalem.) 

2.  Respecting  the  ancient  vails,  with  their  rjates  and 
towei-s,  our  principal  authority  must  be  the  description 
of  ancient  Jerusalem  furnished  by  Josephus  ( War,  v,  4, 
2),  to  which  allusion  has  so  often  been  made.  The  only 
other  account  of  any  considerable  fulness  is  contained  in 
Nehemiah's  statement  of  the  portions  repaired  under  his 
superintendence  (ch.  iii).  Besides  these,  and  some  in- 
cidental notices  scattered  in  other  parts  of  these  authors 
and  in  the  Bible  generally,  there  are  left  us  a  few  ruins 
in  particidar  places,  which  we  may  combine  with  the 
natural  points  determined  above  in  making  out  the  cir- 
cuit and  fortifications  of  the  city.  (See  beloAv,  fortifica- 
tions of  the  city.) 

(F.)  The  First  or  Old  Wall. — Josephus's  account  of 
this  is  as  follows:  "Beginning  on  the  north  from  the 
tower  Hippicus  (so  called),  and  extending  to  the  Xystus 
(so  called),  thence  touching  the  council-[house],  it  join- 
ed the  v.-estern  cloister  of  the  Temple;  but  in  tlie  other 
direction,  on  the  west,  beginning  from  the  same  tower, 
and  extending  through  the  place  Bethso  (so  called)  to 
the  gate  of  the  Esscnes,  and  thence  on  the  south  turn- 
ing above  the  fountain  Siloam,  and  thence  again  bend- 
uig  on  the  east  to  the  Pool  of  Solomon,  and  reaching  as 
far  as  a  certaui  place  which  they  call  Ophla,  it  joined 
the  eastward  cloister  of  the  Temple."  It  was  defended 
by  sixty  towers  {ibid.  §  3),  probablj-  at  equal  distances, 
and  of  the  same  average  dimensions  (but  probably  some- 
what smaller  than  those  of  the  outer  wall),  exclusive 
of  the  three  towers  specially  described. 

(1.)  On  the  north  side  it  began  at  the  Tou-er  of  Hip- 
picus.    This  has  been  with  great  probability  identified 
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with  the  site  of  the  present  citadel  or  Castle  of  David, 
at  the  north-western  corner  of  Zion.  Tliis  tower  is 
stated  by  Josephus  to  have  been  25  cubits  (about  45 
feet  square),  and  solid  to  the  height  of  30  cubits  (War, 
V,  4, 3).  At  the  north-western  corner  of  the  modern 
citadel  is  a  tower  45  feet  square,  cut  on  three  sides  to  a 
great  height  out  of  tlie  solid  rock,  which  (with  Mr.Wil- 
liams)  we  think  can  be  no  other  than  Ilippiciis.  Tliis 
is  probably  the  tower  at  the  Valley  Gate  mentioned  in  2 
Chron.  xxvi,  i).     Sec  Ilii'i'icrs. 

(2.)  Not  far  from  Hipi)icns,  on  the  same  wall,  Josephus 
places  the  Tower  of  rimsaelus,  with  a  solid  base  of  40 
cubits  (aliout  73  feet)  square  as  well  as  high  {ibid.).  To 
this  the  tower  on  the  north-eastern  corner  of  the  modern 
citadel  so  nearly  corresponds  (its  length  being  70  feet, 
and  its  breadth  now  shortened  to  5G  feet,  the  rest  hav- 
ing probably  been  masonry),  that  they  cannot  well  be 
regarded  as  other  than  identical. 

(3.)  Not  far  from  this  again,  Josephus  locates  the 
Tower  of  Mariamne,  20  cubits  (about  36  feet)  square 
and  high  (ibid.).  This  we  incline  (with  ]\Ir.  Williams) 
to  place  about  the  same  distance  east  of  Phasaelus. 

(4.)  The  Gate  GeniKith  {}.  e. "  garden"),  distinctly  stated 
by  Josephus  as  belonging  to  the  first  wall  ( War,  v,  4,  2), 
apparently  not  far  east  of  JIariamne.  The  arch  now 
known  by  this  name,  near  tlie  south  end  of  the  bazaars, 
evidently  is  comparatively  recent.     8ec  Gennatii. 


Modern  "Gate  of  Geiinath,"  explored  by  Lieutenant  War- 
ren in  his  excavations  at  Jei-usalein.  (From  Tracing  of 
Feb.  1, 1S6T,  of  the  "Palestine  Exploration  Fund.") 

(5.)  There  is  another  "obscure  gate"  referred  to  by 
Josephus,  as  lying  near  Hippicus,  through  which  the 
Jews  made  a  sally  upon  the  Komans  (  War,  v,  6;  vi,  6). 
This  could  not  have  been  on  the  north  side,  owing  to 
the  precipice.  It  must  be  the  same  as  that  through 
which  he  says  elsewhere  (ibid,  vii,  3)  water  was  brouglit 
to  the  tower  Hippicus,  evidently  from  the  Upper  and 
Lower  Pools,  or  from  Siloam.  It  can  therefore  only  be 
located  just  south  of  Hippicus.  It  appears  to  be  iden- 
tical with  that  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament  as  the 
]'(i/fr'//  Gate  i_Neh.  iii,  i:?;  compare  2  Cliron.  xxvi,  9; 
xxiii.  \\\ 

(G.)  On  the  southern  side  of  this  wall  we  next  come 
(omitting  "  Bethso"  for  the  present)  to  .Josephus's  "Gate 
of  the  Ksxenes."  Tliis  we  should  naturally  expect  to 
find  opposite  the  modern  Zion  Gate;  but  as  the  ancient 
city  took  in  more  of  this  hill  than  the  modem  (for  the 
Tomb  of  David  is  now  outside),  we  must  look  for  it 
j  along  the  brow  of  Zion  at  the  south-west  corner.  Here, 
accordingly,  the  Dunrj-riate  is  mentioned  in  Neh.  ii,  13, 
and  iii,  13,  as  lying  next  to  the  Valley-gate;  and  in  this 
latter  passage  it  is  placed  at  1000  cubits  (1820  feet)  from 
it — the  accordance  of  the  modem  distance  with  which 
may  be  considered  as  a  strong  verification  of  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  position  of  both  these  gates.  The  Dung- 
gate  is  also  referred  to  in  Neh.xii,  31,  as  the  first  (after 


the  Valley-gate,  out  of  which  the  company  appear  to 
have  emergcil)  toward  the  right  (i.  e.  south)  from  the 
north-west  corner  of  the  city  (i.  e.  facing  the  wall  on  the 
outside). 

From  this  point,  the  escarpments  still  found  in  the 
rock  indicate  the  line  of  the  wall  as  passing  along  the 
southern  brow  of  Zion,  as  Josephus  evidently  means. 
Beyond  this,  he  says  it  passed  above  the  fountain  Si- 
loam,  as  indeed  the  turn  in  the  edge  of  Zion  here  re- 
quires. 

(7.)  At  this  soutli-east  corner  of  Zion  probably  stood 
the  Votlery-iiate,  mentioned  (Jer.  xix,  2,  where  it  is  mis- 
translated "  east-gate")  as  leading  into  the  Valley  of 
Hinnom ;  and  it  apparently  derived  its  name  from  the 
"  Potter's  Field,"  lying  opposite.     See  Potteu's  Field. 

Beyond  this,  it  becomes  more  difficult  to  trace  the 
line  indicated  by  Josephus.  His  language  plainly  im- 
plies that  in  skirting  the  southern  brow  of  Zion  it  curved 
sufficiently  to  exclude  the  Pool  of  Siloam,  although  it 
has  been  strongly  contended  by  some  that  this  fountain 
must  have  been  within  the  city. 

(8.)  At  the  mouth  of  the  TjTopceon  we  should  natu- 
rally look  for  a  gate,  and  accordingly  we  find  mention  of 
a  Fonntain-(/(tte  along  the  Valley  of  Hinnom  beyond  the 
Dung-gate  (Neh.  ii,  14;  xii,  37),  and  adjoining  the  Pool 
of  Siloah  (Neh.  iii,  15),  which  seems  to  fix  its  position 
with  great  certainty.  The  next  bend  beyond  Siloam 
would  naturally  be  at  the  termination  of  the  ridge  com- 
ing do\vn  from  the  Temple.  From  this  point,  according 
to  Josephus.  it  curved  so  as  to  face  the  east,  and  extend- 
ed to  the  Fountain  of  the  Virgin  (Solomon's  Pool),  thus 
passing  along  the  verge  of  Ophel.  If  this  fountain  re- 
ally be  the  Pool  of  Bethesda,  we  must  locate  here 

(9.)  The  Sheeji-gate,  which,  on  the  whole,  we  are  in- 
clined to  fix  in  this  vicinity  (Neh.  xii,  39;  iii,  1,32; 
John  V,  2). 

The  line  of  the  wall,  after  this,  according  to  Josephus, 
ran  more  definitely  upon  the  edge  of  Ophel  (thus  imply- 
ing a  slight  bend  to  the  east),  and  continued  along  it 
till  it  reached  the  Temple.  We  are  not  compelled,  by 
his  language,  to  carry  it  out  to  the  extreme  south-east- 
ern corner  of  the  Temple  area,  because  of  the  deep  prec- 
ipice which  lay  there  (.4J^^  xv,  11,  4).  Just  so,  the 
modern  wall  comes  up  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  south 
side  of  this  area.  Tlie  ancient  point  of  intersection  has 
been  discovered  by  the  recent  excavations  of  the  Eng- 
lish engineers.     (See  the  sketch  of  Ophel  above.) 

From  this  account  of  the  first  wall,  we  should  natu- 
rally conclude  that  Josephus's  Upper  City  included  the 
Tyropoeon  as  well  as  Ophel ;  but  from  other  passages  it 
is  certain  that  Zion  had  a  separate  wall  of  its  own  on 
its  eastern  brow,  and  that  Josephus  here  only  means 
to  speak  of  the  outer  wall  around  tlie  west,  south,  and 
east.  Thus  he  states  ( War,  vi,  7,  2)  that,  after  the  de- 
struction of  the  Temple,  the  Komans,  having  seized  and 
burned  the  whole  Lower  City  as  far  as  Siloam,  were  still 
compelled  to  make  special  efforts  to  dislodge  the  Jews 
from  the  Upper  City;  and  from  his  account  of  the  banks 
raised  for  this  purpose  between  the  Xystus  and  the 
bridge  (ibid.  8,  1),  it  is  even  clear  that  this  wall  extend- 
ed around  the  north-eastern  brow  of  Zion  quite  to  the 
north  part  of  the  old  wall,  leaving  a  space  between  the 
Upper  City  and  the  Temple.  He  also  speaks  {ibid.  0, 
2)  of  the  bridge  as  parting  the  tyrants  in  the  Upper  City 
from  Titus  in  the  western  cloister  of  the  Temjile.  This 
part  of  the  Tyropoeon  was  therefore  inclosed  i^iy  barriers 
on  all  its  four  sides,  namely,  by  the  wall  on  the  west 
and  north,  by  the  Temple  on  the  east,  and  by  the  bridge 
on  the  south.  The  same  conclusion  of  a  branch  from 
the  outer  wall,  running  up  the  western  side  of  the  Tyro- 
poeon, results  from  a  careful  inspection  of  the  account  of 
the  repairs  in  Neh.  iii.  The  historian  there  states  that 
adjoining  ("after  him")  the  part  repaired  around  the 
Fountain-gate  at  Siloah  (verse  15)  laj'  a  portion  ex- 
tending opposite  the  "sepulchres  of  David"  (verse  16). 
By  these  can  only  be  meant  the  tomb  of  David,  still  ex- 
tant on  the  crown  of  Zion,  to  which  Peter  alludes  (Acts 
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ii,  29)  as  existing  in  his  daj^  within  the  city.  But  we 
cannot  suppose  Nehemiah  to  be  here  returning  along 
the  wall  in  a  westerly  direction,  and  describing  repairs 
which  lie  had  just  attributed  to  others  (verses  14  and 
15) ;  nor  can  he  be  speaking  of  the  wall  eastward  of  Si- 
loam,  which  would  in  no  sense  be  opposite  David's  tomb, 
but  actually  intercepted  from  it  by  the  termination  of 
Ophel :  the  only  conclusion  therefore  is,  that  he  is  now 
proceeding  along  this  branch  wall  northward,  lying  op- 
posite Da\id's  tomb  on  the  east.  By  " the  pool  that 
was  made,"  mentioned  as  situated  here  (verse  IC),  can- 
not tlierefore  be  meant  either  Siloam,  or  the  Lower  Pool, 
or  even  the  Virgin's  Fountain,  but  some  tank  in  the  val- 
ley, since  filled  up,  probably  the  same  with  the  "  ditch 
made  between  the  two  walls  for  the  water  of  the  old 
pool"  (Isa.  xxii,  11),  which  might  easily  be  conducted 
(from  either  of  the  pools  of  Glhon)  to  this  spot,  along  the 
line  of  the  present  aqueduct  from  Bethlehem.  More- 
over, it  was  evidently  along  this  branch  wall  ("  the  go- 
ing up  of  the  wall")  that  one  party  of  the  priests  in 
Neh.  xii,  37  ascended  to  meet  the  other.  This  double 
line  of  wall  is  also  conHrmed,  not  only  by  this  passage, 
but  likewise  by  the  escape  of  Zedekiah  "  by  the  way  of 
the  [Fountain-]  Gate  between  the  two  walls,  which  is 
by  the  king's  garden"  (i.  e.  around  Siloam),  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  plain  leading  to  Jericho  (2  Kings  xxv,  4,  5 ; 
Jer.  xxix,  4 ;  lii,  7).  From  2  Chron.  xxvii,  3 ;  and  xxiii, 
14,  it  is  also  evident  that  Ophel  was  inclosed  by  a  sep- 
arate wall.  "We  will  now  endeavor  to  trace  this  branch 
wall  around  to  the  Temple  and  to  the  gate  Gennath  as 
definitely  as  the  intricate  account  in  Nehemiah,  togeth- 
er with  other  scattered  notices,  will  allow. 

We  may  take  it  for  granted  that  this  part  of  the  wall 
would  leave  the  other  at  the  south-eastern  corner  of 
Zion,  near  the  Pottery-gate,  where  the  hill  is  steep,  and 
keep  along  the  declivity  throughout  its  whole  extent, 
for  the  sake  of  more  perfect  defence.  There  were  stairs 
in  this  wall  just  above  the  wall  that  continued  to  the 
Fountain-gate  (Neh.  xii,  37 ;  iii,  15),  which  imply  at 
least  a  small  gate  there,  as  they  led  into  the  Upper  City. 
They  would  naturally  be  placed  within  the  outer  waU 
for  the  sake  of  security,  and  at  the  eastern  side  of  this 
corner  of  Zion,  where  the  rock  is  still  precipitous  (al- 
thougli  the  stairs  have  disappeared),  so  that  they  afford 
additional  confirmation  to  the  wall  in  question. 

(10.)  Above  the  Sepulchre  of  David,  and  beyond  "  the 
pool  that  was  made,"  Nehemiah  (chap,  iii,  IG)  places 
"  the  house  of  the  mighty,"  apparentlj^  a  Giants'  Tower, 
to  defend  the  wall.  Immediately  north  of  this  we  may 
conjecture  would  be  a  gate,  occurring  opposite  the  mod- 
ern Zion-gate,  and  over  against  the  ancient  Sheep-gate, 
altliough  the  steepness  of  the  hill  would  prevent  its  gen- 
eral use. 

Farther  north  is  apparently  mentioned  (Neh.  iii,  19) 
another  minor  entrance, "  the  going  up  to  the  armory  at 
the  turning  of  the  wall,"  meaning  probably  the  bend  in 
the  brow  of  Zion  opposite  the  south-western  corner  of 
the  Temple,  near  where  the  bridge  connected  them. 

Farther  on,  another  "  turning  of  the  wall,  even  unto 
the  corner,"  is  mentioned  (Neh.  iii,  24),  but  in  Avhat  di- 
rection, and  how  far  off,  cannot  be  determined  with  any 
degree  of  certainty.  It  may  mean  the  junction  with 
the  wall  of  the  bridge. 

From  this  point  it  becomes  impossible  to  trace  the  or- 
der pursued  b>  Nehemiah  in  the  rest  of  the  third  chap- 
ter, as  he  does  not  (lescril)e  the  wall  from  point  to  point, 
but  mostly  refers  to  certain  objects  opposite  which  they 
lay,  and  frequently  omits  the  sign  of  continuity  ("after 
him").  All  that  can  be  definitely  gathered  as  to  the 
consecutive  course  of  the  wall  is  that,  by  various  turns 
on  different  sides,  its  respective  parts  faced  certain  fixed 
points,  especially  "  the  tower  lying  out"  (verses  25,  26, 
27) ;  that  it  contained  three  gates  (the  "  Water-gate," 
verse  26;  the  "Horse-gate,"  verse  28;  and  the  gate 
"  .^liphkad,"  verse  81) ;  that  it  adjoined  Ophel  (verse  27) ; 
and  that  it  completed  the  circuit  of  walls  in  this  direc- 
tion (verse  32).     It  needs  but  a  glance  to  see  that  all 


this  strikingly  agrees,  in  general,  with  the  above-men- 
tioned inclosure  in  the  valley  of  the  Tyropceon  just 
above  the  bridge,  which  certainly  embraced  all  the  ob- 
jects referred  to  by  Nehemiah,  as  we  shall  see ;  and  this 
fact  of  the  quadrilateral  form  of  these  portions  of  the 
wall  will  best  account  for  the  apparent  confusion  of  this 
part  of  his  statement  (as  our  total  ignorance  of  many  of 
the  elements  of  elucidation  makes  it  now  seem),  as  well 
as  his  repeated  use  of  the  peculiar  mode  of  description, 
"  over  against."  Our  best  course  is  to  follow  the  pre- 
sumed line,  which  the  nature  of  the  ground  seems  to  re- 
quire, and  identify  the  points  as  they  occur,  trusting  to 
the  naturalness  with  which  they  may  fall  in  with  our 
scheme  for  its  vindication. 

After  leaving  the  bend  at  the  junction  with  th«? 
bridge,  we  should  therefore  indicate  the  course  of  the 
v.'all  as  following  the  natural  declivity  on  the  north-east 
edge  of  Zion  in  a  gentle  curve,  till  it  joined  the  north~ 
em  line  of  the  old  wall,  about  half  way  between  the 
gate  Gennath  and  the  Temple.  Indeed,  the  language 
of  Nehemiah  (xii,  37)  implies  that  "  the  going  up  of  the 
[branch]  wall"  extended  "  above  the  house  of  David" 
(i.e.  the  "king's  house"),  and  thence  bent  "even  unto 
the  Wator-gate  eastward." 

(11.)  On  this  part  of  the  wall,  at  its  junction  with  the 
bridge,  we  think  must  be  placed  the  Horse-gate  (2  Kings 
xi,  16 ;  2  Chron.  xxiii,  15 ;  Neh.  iii,  28 ;  Jer.  xxxi,  38- 
40). 

(12.)  Not  far  to  the  north  of  this  must  be  placed  "  the 
Toicer  lying  out"  (Neh.  iii,  25,  26,  27). 

(13.)  On  the  north  side  of  the  space  included  by  the 
parts  of  tliis  wall  we  place  the  Water-gate  (Neh.  iii,  26 ; 
xii,37 ;  comp.  Neh.  viii,  1, 3, 16) ;  probably  the  same  with 
the  Middle-gate  (Jer.  xxxix,  3 ;  compare  2, 4, 5). 

(14.)  The  only  remaining  gate  in  this  part  of  the 
walls  is  the  Prison-gate,  in  the  middle  of  the  bridge  op- 
posite the  Water-gate  (Neh.  xii,  30-40) ;  probably  the 
same  witli  the  gate  Miphkad,  referred  to  by  Nehemiah 
as  lying  between  the  Horse-gate  and  tlie  Sheep-gate 
(chap,  iii,  28,  31,32),  an  identity  which  the  name  favors 
— being  literally  Gate  of  revietcing,  perhaps  from  the 
census  being  taken  at  this  place  of  concourse,  or  (with 
the  Vulgate)  Gate  oi  judgment,  from  its  proximity  to 
the  prison, 

(G.)  The  Second  or  Middle  Wall. — Josephus's  state- 
ment of  the  course  of  this  wall  is  in  these  words :  "  But 
the  second  [wall]  had  (first)  its  beginning  from  the 
gate  wliich  they  called  Gennath,  belonging  to  the  first 
wall,  and  then,  encircling  the  northern  slope  only,  went 
up  [or,  returned]  as  far  as  Antonia"  ( War,  v,  4,  2).  It 
had  forty  towers  (;ibid.  3),  probably  of  the  same  general 
size  as  those  of  the  outer  wall.  If  we  have  correctly 
identified  Acra,  it  must  be  this  hill  that  Josephus  calls 
"the  northern  slope;"  and  the  direction  of  this  will  re- 
quire that  the  wall,  after  leaving  Gennath,  shoidd  skirt 
the  lowest  edge  of  Golgotha  in  nearly  a  straight  line 
till  it  reached  the  upper  end  of  the  TjTopajon,  opposite 
the  western  edge  of  Acra,  This  direct  course  agrees 
with  the  absence  of  any  special  remark  in  Josephus  re- 
specting its  line  between  these  two  points.  Neither  Is 
there  mention  of  any  gate  or  tower  along  it,  near  Gen- 
nath nor  opposite  Golgotha ;  so  that, 

(1.)  The  first  point  of  note  in  this  direction  is  the 
Toioer  of  Furnaces,  which  may  be  located  on  the  north- 
eastern slope  of  the  elevation  assumed  to  be  that  of  Gol- 
gotha (Neh.  iii,  8, 11, 13 ;  xii,  38 ;  comp.  2  Chron.  xxvi, 
9) ;  and  (2.)  on  the  western  bank  of  this  entrance  of  the 
Tyropoeon  would  be  situated  the  Corner-gate  (compare 
Jer.  xxxi,  38). 

From  this  point  the  wall  would  run  directly  across 
the  broad  beginning  of  the  Tyropceon,  to  meet  the  north- 
western brow  of  Acra,  which  Josephus  intimates  it  only 
serv'ed  to  include.  This  part  spanning  the  valley  must 
be  the  Broad  Wall,  referred  to  in  Neh.  iii,  8 ;  xii,  38,  as 
lying  here.  A  stronger  wall  would  be  needed  here,  as 
there  was  no  natural  breastwork  of  rock,  and  it  was  on 
this  side  that  invaders  always  approached  the  city.    Ac- 
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conlinply,  this  strengthening  of  the  wall  in  this  part  by 
an  additional  thickness  was  first  efFected  by  Jlanasseh 
(•2  t'hron.  xxxiii,  14);  and  having  been  broken  down  in 
Hezekiah's  time,  it  was  rebuilt  by  him  as  a  del'cncc 
against  the  Assyrians  (2  Chron.  xxxii,  5),  and  again 
broken  down  by  the  rivalJehoash,  on  his  capture  of  the 
city  ('2  Kings  xiv,  13). 

(3.)  On  the  eastern  slope  of  this  depression,  we  think, 
must  be  jilaced  the  A'phraim-f/dte  (Nch.  iii,  38,  39 ;  2 
Kings  xiv,  13;  comp.Neh.viii,  K!),  corresponding  to  the 
modern  '•  Damascus-gate,"  and  probably  identical  with 
the  Beiijdinin-f/atc  (.Jer.  xxxvii,  12,  13;  comp.  xxxviii, 
7 ;  see  Zecii.  xiv,  10),  but  different  from  the  "  IJii/k  gate 
of  Benjamin,  that  was  by  the  house  of  the  Lord"  (Jer. 
XX,  2).  The  character  of  the  masonry  at  the  present 
DamasCTis-gate,  and  the  rooms  on  each  side  of  it,  indi- 
cate this  as  one  of  the  ancient  entrances  (Hobinson, 
Researches,  i,  463,  404). 

From  this  point  the  wall  probably  ran  in  a  circular 
north-east  course  along  the  northern  declivity  of  Acra, 
about  where  the  modern  wall  does,  until  it  reached, 

(4.)  The  Old-(jate,  which  appears  to  have  stood  at  the 
north-east  corner  of  Acra  (Neh.  iii,  3,  <j,  8 ;  xii,  39) ;  ap- 
parently the  same  as  the  First-gate  (Zech.  xiv,  10). 

Here,  we  conceive,  the  wall  took  a  bend  to  the  south, 
following  the  steep  eastern  ridge  of  Acra;  for  Joscphus 
states  that  it  "only  inclosed"  this  hill,  and  then  joined 
the  tower  Antonia.  For  this  latter  reason,  also,  it  must 
have  passed  along  the  edge  of  the  valley  which  con- 
nects this  point  with  the  western  end  of  the  pseiido- 
Bcthesda  (evidently  the  valley  separating  Acra  and 
IJezetha) ;  and  this  will  give  one  horn  of  tlie  '■  crescent- 
shape"  attributed  by  him  to  the  Upper  City,  including 
the  Temple  in  the  middle,  and  Ophel  as  the  other  horn. 
We  should  therefore  indicate  for  the  line  of  the  rest  of 
this  wall  a  ver\'  slight  outward  curve  from  near  Her- 
od's Gate  to  about  the  middle  of  the  northern  side  of 
the  mosque  area. 

(5.)  The  only  remaining  gate  expressly  referred  to  as 
lying  in  this  wall  is  the  Fisli-gute,  which  stood  not  verj' 
far  from  the  junction  with  xVntonia  (Neh.  iii,  1, 3, 6 ;  xii, 
39;  comp.  2  Chron.  xxxiii,  14;  Zeph.  i,  10). 

(6.)  The  Tower  Antonia,  at  which  wc  thus  arrive, 
was  situated  (according  to  Josephus,  Wa?;  v,  5, 8)  at  the 
comer  of  the  Temple  court  where  the  northern  and 
western  cloisters  met.  This  shows  that  it  did  not  cov- 
er the  whole  of  the  platform  north  of  the  Temple,  but 
only  had  "courts  and  broad  spaces"  occupying  this  en- 
tire area,  with  a  tower  at  each  of  the  four  corners  (ibid.). 
Of  these  latter  the  proper  Antonia  seems  to  have  been 
one,  and  they  were  all  doubtless  connected  by  porticoes 
and  passages.  They  were  all  on  a  precipitous  rock,  fifty 
cubits  high,  the  proper  tower  Antonia  being  forty  cubits 
above  this,  the  south-eastern  tower  seventy,  and  the  oth- 
ers fifty  cubits  (ibid.).  It  was  originally  built  by  the 
Asmontean  princes  for  the  safe  keeping  of  the  high- 
priest's  vestments,  and  called  by  them  Baris  (ibid.,  A  nf. 
XV,  11,  4).  It  was  "the  castle"  into  which  Paul  was 
taken  from  the  mob  (Acts  xxi,  34, 37).    See  Astoxia. 

(7.)  That  one  of  these  four  towers  which  occupied 
the  north-east  corner  of  the  court  of  Antonia  we  are  in- 
clined to  identify  with  the  ancient  Tover  of  Hananeel, 
between  the  tower  of  IMeah  and  the  Fish-gate  (Neh.  iii, 
1, 3 ;  xii,  39),  and  at  the  most  north-eastern  point  of  the 
city  (Jer.  xxxi,  38,  compared  with  Zech.  xiv,  10). 

(8.)  The  south-east  one  of  these  towers,  again,  we 
take  to  be  the  ancient  Tou-er  of  Meafi,  rd'crrcd  to  in 
the  above  passages  of  Nehemiah. 

Pierotti  has  found  a  subterraneous  passage  extending 
from  the  Golden-gate  in  a  north-westerly  direction  (./(- 
riisalem  Fxploi-ed,  i,  G4).  He  could  not  trace  it  com- 
pletely; only  in  two  unconnected  fragments,  one  130 
feet  long,  and  another  1 50  feet.  This  may  be  the  se- 
cret passage  (Kpv-T>)  ("ic'ipiit)  which  Herod  excavated 
from  Antonia  to  the  eastern  gate,  where  he  raised  a 
tower,  from  which  he  might  watch  any  seditious  move- 
ment of  the  people ;  thus  establishing  a  private  commu- 
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nication  vrith  Antonia,  through  which  he  might  pour 
soldiers  into  the  heart  of  the  Temple  area  as  need  re- 
quired (Josephus,  Anf.  xv,  11,7). 

This  will  make  out  the  circuit  of  the  general  tower 
of  Antonia,  the  proper  castle  standing  on  the  south-west 
corner,  and  thence  extending  a  wing  to  reach  the  tower 
on  the  north-west  corner;  and  the  two  towers  on  the 
east  side  being  built  up  on  the  basis  of  the  ancient  ones. 
It  had  gates  doubtless  on  all  sides,  but,  besides  that  on 
the  soutli  (which  will  be  considered  under  the  Temple), 
there  is  distinct  evidence  of  none  except, 

(9.)  The  Goldeii-f/ate,  so  called  in  modern  times.  It 
is  a  double-arched  passage  in  the  outer  wall  of  the  Ila- 
ram,  now  closed  up,  but  evidently  a  work  of  anii(piity. 
from  its  Homan  style  of  architecture,  which  would  nat- 
urally refer  it  to  this  time  of  Herod's  enlargement  of 
Antonia.  Its  position,  as  we  shall  see,  is  such  as  to 
make  it  a  convenient  entrance  to  this  inclosure.  See 
FiixcEi)  City. 

The  eastern  wall  of  the  Temple  area,  which  evident- 
ly served  for  that  of  the  city,  and  connects  Jose])hus's 
first  and  second  walls  on  this  part,  we  reserve  for  consid- 
eration under  the  head  Tejipi.e. 

(H.)  The  Third  or  Outer  IFw//.  — This  was  not  yet 
built  in  the  time  of  Christ,  having  been  begun  by  Her- 
od Agrippa  I  about  A.D.  43.  Josephus's  account  of  its 
course  is  in  the  following  words  (War,  v,  4,  2):  "The 
starting-point  of  the  third  [wall],  however,  was  the 
tower  Hippicus,  whence  stretching  as  far  as  the  north- 
ern slope  to  the  tower  Psephinos,  thence  reaching  op- 
posite the  monuments  of  Helena,  .  .  .  and  jirolonged 
through  [the]  royal  vaults,  it  bent  in  the  first  place  with 
a  comer  tower  to  the  (so-styled)  Fuller's  monument, 
and  then  joining  the  old  circuit  [i.  e.  the  former  wall], 
ended  at  the  (so-called)  valley  Kcdron."  It  inclosed 
that  part  of  the  town  called  Bezetha,  or  the  "  New  City," 
and  was  (in  parts  at  leas^t)  ten  cubits  thick  and  twenty- 
five  high  (^ibid.).  It  was  defended  by  ninety  towers 
twenty  cubits  square  and  liigh,  two  hundred  cubits 
apart  (ibid.  3). 

(1.)  The  first  mark,  then,  after  leaving  Hippicus,  was 
the  Toicer  Psephinos,  described  (ibid.)  as  being  an  octa- 
gon, seventy  cubits  high,  at  the  north-west  corner  of 
the  city,  opposite  Hippicus.  It  was  situated  quite  oft" 
the  direct  road  by  which  Titus  approached  the  city  from 
tlie  north  (ibid,  ii,  2),  and  lay  at  a  bend  in  the  northern 
wall  at  its  western  limit  (ibid,  iii,  5).  All  these  partic- 
ulars agree  in  identifying  it  with  the  foundations  of 
some  ancient  structure  still  clearly  traceable  on  the 
north-western  side  of  the  modern  city,  opposite  the  Up- 
per Pool.  Indeed,  the  ruins  scattered  along  the  whole 
distance  between  this  point  and  the  present  Jaffa-gate 
suffice  to  indicate  the  course  of  this  part  of  the  third 

I  wall  along  the  rocky  edge  of  the  Valley  of  Gihon.     AVe 

[  therefore  locate  Psephinos  opposite  the  southernmost 
two  of  four  square  foundations  (apparently  the  towers  at 
intervals)  which  we  find  marked  on  ]\Ir.  Williams's  Plan, 
and  indicating  a  salient  point  in  the  wall  here,  which 
is  traceable  on  either  side  by  a  line  of  old  foundations. 
These  we  take  to  be  remnants  of  that  part  of  this  outer 
wall  which  Joscphus  says  was  begun  with  enormous 
stones,  but  was  finished  in  an  inferior  manner  on  account 
of  the  emperor's  jealousy  (  War,  ut  sup.).  Although  no 
ffate  is  referred  to  along  this  part  of  the  wall,  yet  there 
probably  was  one  not  far  below  Psephinos,  where  the 
path  comes  down  at  the  north-west  corner  of  the  pres- 
ent city  wall. 

(2.)  Between  the  tower  Psephinos  and  the  gate  lead- 
ing to  the  north-west  were  the  Women's  Towo-.t,  where 

!  a  sallying  party  came  near  intercepting  Titus  (Joseph. 

I  ir*/r,  V,  2;  compares. 3).     They  appear  to  have  issued 

j  from  the  gate  and  followed  him  to  the  towers. 

(3.)  Not  very  f.ir  beyond  this,  therefore,  was  the  f/ate 
through  which  the  above  party  emerged.     This  could 

,  have  been  none  other  than  one  along  the  present  public 
road  in  this  direction,  a  continuation  of^  that  leading 

1  through  the  Ephraira-gate  up  the  head  of  the  Tyroi-oe- 
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failed  to  be  one  at  the  notch  opposite  the  north-east  cor- 
ner of  the  present  city.  Below  this  spot  the  ancient  and 
modern  walls  would  coincide  in  position. 

.S.  As  to  the  internal  subdivisions  of  the  city,  few  data 
remain  beyond  the  arrangement  necessarily  resulting 
from  the  position  of  the  hills  and  the  course  of  the  walls. 
Little  is  jjositively  known  respecting  the  sti-eets  of  an- 
cient Jerusalem.  Josephus  says  {iVur,  v,  4, 1)  that  the 
corresponding  rows  of  houses  on  Zion  and  Acra  tenni- 
nated  at  the  Tyropojon,  which  implies  that  there  were 
-treets  running  across  it;  but  we  must  not  think  here 
nf  wide  thoroughfares  like  those  of  our  cities,  but  of 
covered  alki/s,  which  constitute  the  streets  of  Oriental 
cities,  and  this  is  the  general  character  of  those  of  mod- 
ern Jerusalem.  The  same  remark  will  apply  to  the 
"narrow  streets  leading  obliquely  to  the  [second]  wall" 
on  the  inside,  several  times  referred  to  in  the  account  of 
the  capture  of  the  city  {War,  v,  8,1).  The  principal 
thoroughfares  must  be  gathered  from  the  position  of  the 
gates  and  the  nature  of  the  ground,  with  what  few  hints 
are  supplied  in  ancient  authors.  In  determining  their 
position,  the  course  of  the  modern  roads  or  paths  around 
the  city  is  of  great  assistance,  as  even  a  mule-track  in 
the  East  is  remarkably  permanent. 

AYe  must  not,  however,  in  this  connection,  fail  to  no- 
tice the  famous  bridfje  mentioned  bj' Josephus  (A  nt.  xiv, 
4,  2  ;  War,  i,  7,  2 ;  ii,  IG,  3 ;  vi,  6,  2 ;  vi,  8,  1)  as  having 
anciently  connected  the  hill  Zion  with  the  Temple  near 
its  south-west  angle.  Dr.  Robinson  (who  was  in  I'al- 
estine  in  1838,  and  published  his  book  in  1841)  claims 


on.     It  appears  that  the  gates  in  this  - 
specific  names. 

(4.)  The  language  of  Josephus  im- 
plies that  after  the  sweep  of  the  v.-all 
(in  its  general  northern  course)  at  the 
tower  Psephinos,  it  took,  on  the  whole, 
a  pretty  direct  line  till  it  passed  cast 
of  the  Monuments  of  Helena.  Itshoi;!  I 
therefore  be  drawn  with  a  slight  cuvm' 
from  the  old  foundations  above  refer- 
red to  (north-east  of  Psephinos)  to  the 
base  of  a  rocky  eminence  just  to  tlir 
north  of  the  present  north-west  ro::ii. 
upon  which,  we  think,  must  be  pln.n! 
tho  monuments  in  question  (Jn. ; - 
phuS,  A  nt.  XX,  4, 3). 

(5.)  The  next  point  referred  U>  \>y 
Josephus  is  the  lioijal  VauJis,  wlii  : 
have  been  with  most  probability  ii  li  ' 
tified  with  the  ruins  still  found  on  i  u 
north  of  the  city  at  and  around  the 
"  Tombs  of  the  Kings." 

(6.)  Next  in  Josephus's  description 
comes  the  Corner  Tower,  at  which 
the  wall  bent  in  a  verv  marked  man- 


//'-> 
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at  the  !-uutli  we^t  uigle  ol  the  leniple  \iei 


ner  (hence  doubtless  the  name),  evidently  on  meeting  '\  three  ranges  of  immense  stones  still  jutting  out  fr< 


the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat, 

For  the  rest  of  the  wav  the  wall  therefore  must  have 


the  Haram  wall  at  this  point ;  whereas  Dr.  Olin  (who 
visited  Palestine  in  1840,  and  published  in  1843)  asserts 


followed  the  ridge  of  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  and  our  j  that  this  relic  had  hitherto  been  unmentioned  bv  any 


only  task  is  to  identify  points  of  interest  along  it. 

(7.)  A  little  to  the  east  of  this  corner  tower,  in  the 
retreating  angle  of  the  wall,  which  accommodates  a 
sm:Ul  ravine  setting  up  soutiiward  from  the  Valley  of 
JeiiDshaphat,  we  locate  the  (jate  which  Titus  was  ap- 
proaching when  he  met  the  above-mentioned  sally. 

(8.)  The  last  point  mentioned  by  Josephus  is  the 
Fuller's Monum('nt,\\-\\\c\i we.  locate  on  the  eminence  not 
very  far  east  of  the  above  gate,  and  it  would  thus  be  the 
north-east  corner  of  the  outer  wall.  Amid  the  numer-  | 
ous  sepulchral  caves,  however,  with  which  the  whole 
face  of  the  hill  is  perforated,  it  is  impossible  to  identify 
any  one  in  particular. 

From  this  point  the  wall  naturally  returned  in  a  dis- 
tinctly southern  course,  along  the  edge  of  'he  valley, 
until  it  joined  the  ramparts  of  the  court  of  Antonia,  at 
the  tower  of  Hananeel.  Although  there  is  no  allusion 
to  any  ^a^'  along  this  part,  yet  there  could  scarcely  have 


traveller,  although  well  known  to  the  citizens  of  Jerusa- 
lem {Travels,  ii,  26).  The  controversy  v.diich  arose  on 
the  subject  was  closed  by  a  letter  from  the  Kev.  H.  A, 
Homes,  of  Constantinople,  stating  that  the  existence 
and  probable  character  of  the  remains  in  question  ^^•ere 
suggested  in  his  presence  to  Dr.  Robinson  by  the  mis- 
sionaries then  resident  at  Jerusalem.  The  excavations 
of  the  English  engineers  on  the  spot  have  demonstrated 
the  truth  of  the  identification  thus  proposed.    See  Tkm- 

1>LE. 

Doubtless  Jerusalem  anciently,  like  all  other  cit- 
ies, had  definite  quarteis  or  districts  where  particular 
classes  of  citizens  especially  resided,  but  there  was  not 
the  same  difference  in  religion  which  constitute  such 
marked  divisions  within  the  bounds  of  the  modern  city. 
It  is  clear,  however,  as  well  from  the  great  antiquity  of 
the  Upper  City,  as  from  its  being  occupied  in  part  by 
palaces,  that  it  was  the  special  abode  of  the  nobility  (so 
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Recovery  of  the  Pier  of  the  ancient  Arch  across  the  Tyro- 
poeou  at  the  south-west  corner  of  the  Temple.  (From 
Lieutenant  Warren's  Sketch,  August  2-2,  ISGS,  in  Tracings 
of  the  "Palestine  Exploration  Fund.") 

to  speak),  including  perhaps  the  higher  order  of  the 
priesthood.  Ophel  appears  (from  Noh.  iii,  20;  x,  21)  to 
have  been  the  general  residence  of  the  Levites  and  low- 
er officers  connected  with  the  Temple.  Tlie  Lower  City, 
or  Acra,  woidd  therefore  constitute  the  chief  seat  of  busi- 
ness, and  consequently  of  tradesmen's  and  mechanics' 
residence,  while  Bezetha  would  be  inliabited  by  a  mis- 
cellaneous population.  There  are,  besides  these  general 
sections,  but  three  particular  districts,  the  names  of 
which  have  come  down  to  us ;  these  are : 

(1.)  Belhso,  which  is  named  by  Josephus  as  lying 
along  the  western  side  of  the  first  wall ;  but  we  are  ig- 
norant of  its  extent  or  special  appropriation. 

(2.)  Millo  is  mentioned  in  several  places  in  the  Old 
Testament  (2  Sam.  v,  9;  1  Kings  ix,  15,24;  xi,  27;  2 
Kings  xii,  20)  in  such  connections  as  to  imply  that  it 
was  the  name  of  some  tract  adjoining  Zion  in  the  inte- 
rior of  the  city,  and  we  have  therefore  ventured  to 
identify  it  with  the  space  so  singularly  inclosed  by  the 
walls  on  the  north  side  of  the  bridge.     See  jMii.lo.       * 

(3.)  The  Suburbs  mentioned  by  Josephus  {Ant.  xv, 
IG,  5)  as  the  cpiarter  to  which  the  middle  two  of  the  four 
western  Temple-gates  led,  ■we  think,  must  be  not  simply 
Bezetha  in  general  (which  was  separated  from  the  Tem- 
ple by  the  intervening  Lower  City),  but  rather  the  low 
ground  (naturally,  therefore,  indifferently  inhabited)  ly- 
ing immediately  north  of  Zion  and  in  the  upper  expan- 
sion of  the  Tyropoeon,  including  a  tract  on  both  sides  of 
the  beginning  of  the  second  wall. 

4.  It  remains  to  indicate  the  location  of  other  public 


Double-vanlted Passage helowtheMosq'.ieel-Aksa.  (From 
Lieutenant  Warren's  Sketch,  Dec.  2],  lS67,iu  Tracings  of 
the  "Palestine  Exploration  Fund.") 


hnihJinrja  and  objects  of  note  connected  with  the  ancient 
city.  The  topogniphy  of  the  Temple  will  be  consider- 
ed in  detail  under  that  article. 

(((.)  Within  the  Upper  City— Z?o«.— (1.)  HeroiVs  Pal- 
arc  'i'his,  Josephus  states  ( War,  v,  4,  4),  adjoined  the 
towers  Ilii)piciis,  etc.,  on  the  north  side  of  the  old  wall, 
being  "  entirely  walled  about  to  the  height  of  30  cubits, 
with  towers  at  etjual  distances."  Its  precise  dimensions 
in  all  are  not  given,  but  it  must  have  covered  a  large 
area  with  its  "  innumerable  rooms,''  its  "  many  portJcocs" 
and  "courts,"  with  "several  groves  of  trees,  and  long 
walks  through  them,  with  deep  canals  and  cisterns." 
Similar  descriptions  are  also  given  in  A  nt.  xv,  9. 3 ;  War, 
i,  21, 1.  We  do  not  regard  it,  however,  as  identical  with 
the  dining-hall  built  by  Herod  Agrippa  on  Zion  {Ant. 
XX,  8, 11),  for  that  was  only  a  wing  to  the  former  palace 
of  the  Asmonajans  (apparently  a  reconstruction  of  the 
ancient  "king's  house"),  and  lay  nearer  the  Temple 
{War,  ii,  16,3) — the  adjoining  "portico"  or  "gallery" 
mentioned  in  these  passages  being  probably  a  covered 
portion  of  the  Xyslus.  One  of  the  ground  aijarlmciits 
of  this  ])iiildiiig  ajijicars  to  have  been  the  procm-ator's 
prwloriinn,  mentioned  in  the  accoinit  of  Christ's  trial 
before  Pilate  (John  xviii,28,33;  xix,  9;  Mark  xv,  IG), 
as  Josephus  informs  us  {War,  ii,  14,  8)  that  the  Komaii 
governors  took  up  their  quarters  in  the  palace,  and  set 
up  their  tribunal  (compare  Jlatt.  xxvii,  19)  in  front  (i.  e. 
at  the  eastern  entrance)  of  it  (namely,  on  the  "/"are- 
ment"  of  John  xix,  13). 

(2.)  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  David's  Tomh 
occupied  any  other  position  than  that  now  shown  as  his 
burial-place  on  INIount  Zion.  It  was  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  old  city  (1  Kings  ii,  10);  Nehemiah  men- 
tions it  as  surviving  the  first  overthrow  of  the  city  (Neh. 
iii,  16) ;  Peter  refers  to  it  as  extant  at  Jerusalem  in  his 
time  (Acts  ii,  29) ;  and  Josephus  alludes  to  it  as  a  costly 
and  noble  vault  of  sepulture  (.4 ?;?.  xiii,  8,  4 ;  xvi,  7, 1). 
The  present  edifice,  however,  is  doubtless  a  compara- 
tively modern  structure,  erected  over  the  site  of  the  an- 
cient monument,  now  buried  by  the  accumulated  rubbish 
of  ages. 

(3.)  The  Armory  referred  to  in  Neh.  iii,  19,  has  al- 
ready been  located  at  the  bend  of  the  branch  wall  from 
a  north-east  to  a  north-west  direction,  a  little  below  the 
bridge.  Its  place  was  probably  represented  in  our  Sav- 
iour's time  by  an  improved  building  for  some  similar 
public  purpose. 

(4.)  The  Kinr/s  House,  so  often  mentioned  in  the  Old 
Testament,  has  also  been  sufficiently  noticed  above,  and 
its  probable  identity  with  Herod  Agrippa's  "dining-hall" 
pointed  out. 

{b.)  "Withhi  the  Lower  City— .4«-rt  and  Ophel.— {I.) 
Josephus  informs  us  (H'^r,  vi,  G,  3)  that  "Queen  IJele- 
na's  Palace  w  an  in  the  middle  of  Acra,"  apparently  upon 
the  -summit  of  that  hill,  near  the  modem  site  of  the  tra- 
ditionary "  palace  of  Herod."  It  is  also  mentioned  as 
the  (north-east)  limit  of  Simon's  occupancy  in  the  Low- 
er City  ( I  F«r,  v,  G,  1). 

(2.)  There  were  doubtless  Bazaars  in  ancient  as  in 
modern  Jerusalem,  but  of  these  we  have  no  account  ex- 
cept in  two  or  three  instances.  Josephus  mentions  "a 
place  where  were  the  merchants  of  wool,  the  braziers, 
and  the  market  for  cloth,"just  inside  the  second  wall, 
not  far  from  its  junction  with  the  first  {War,\,i<,  1). 
It  would  also  seem  from  Neh.  viii,  1, 16,  that  there  was 
some  such  place  of  general  resort  at  the  head  of  theTy- 
ropfuon.  A  "baker's  street"  or  row  of  shops  is  referred 
to  in  Jer.  xxxvii,  21,  but  its  position  is  not  indicated,  al- 
tliough  it  appears  to  have  been  in  some  central  part  of 
the  city.  See  also  Maktesii.  Perhaps  bazaars  were 
stretched  along  the  low  tract  between  the  Ephraim-gate 
and  the  northern  brow  of  Zion, 

(3.)  The  Xystus  is  frequently  mentioned  by  Josojihus 
as  a  i)lace  of  popular  assemblage  between  Zion  anil  the 
Temj^le,  and  between  the  bridge  and  the  old  wall  ( War, 
V,  4,  2  ;  vi,  3,  2  ;  G,  2 ;  8,  I ),  We  have  therefore  thought 
that  it  would  scarcely  be  included  within  the  Upper 
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City,  the  abode  of  the  aristocracy,  where, 
moreover,  it  would  not  be  so  generally  ac- 
cessible. 

(4.)  The  Prison,  so  often  referred  to  in  the 
Old  Testament  (Neh.  iii,  24,  25 ;  Jer.  xxxii, 
2 ;  xxxviii,  G),  must  Iiave  been  situated  in 
the  north-west  corner  of  the.inclosure  which 
we  have  designated  as  "JMillo,"  near  the 
"Prison-gate"  (Neh.  xii,  39),  and  Petei  b 
"  iron  gate"  (Acts  xii,  10).     See  Prison. 

(5.)  Oil  the  ridge  of  Ophel,  not  far  from 
the  "Fountain  of  the  Virgin,"  appears  t  > 
liave  stood  the  Palace  of  Monobazus,  other- 
wise styled  that  of  Grapte  (Josephus,  Wai , 
V,  6, 1;  4,2;  iv,  9, 11 ;  vi,  7, 1). 

(tj.)  Josephus  states  {Ant.  xv,  8,1)  that 
Herod  "  built  a  theatre  at  Jerusalem,  as  al  > 
a  very  great  amphitheatre  in  the  \Aain 
but  this  notice  is  too  indefinite  to  enable  n> 
to  fix  the  site  of  these  buildings.  He  aL  > 
speaks  elsewhere  (.4?*^  xvii,  10,  2)  of  a  hi]  - 
podrome  somewhere  near  the  Temple,  but 
whether  it  was  the  same  as  the  amphithea- 
tre is  impossible  to  determine;  the  purpos(  b 
of  the  three  edifices,  however,  would  appear 
to  have  been  different. 

(c.)  Within  the  New  City— Bezetha.— (I.)  The  .Von- 
rnnents  q/'kiug  Alexander,  referred  to  by  Josephus  (  War, 
v,  7,  3)  were  on  the  south-west  edge  of  the  proper  hill 
Bezetha,  nearly  opposite  the  Fish-gate,  as  the  circum- 
stances there  narrated  seem  to  require.  This  will  also 
agree  with  the  subsequent  erection  of  the  second  engine 
by  the  Romans  (evidently  by  the  same  party  of  be- 
siegers operating  on  this  quarter, "  a  great  way  off"  from 
the  other),  which  was  reared  at  20  cubits'  distance  from 
the  pool  Struthius  (i6iU  xi,  4),  being  just  south  of  this 
monument. 

(2.)  The  Sepulchre  of  Christ  was  not  far  from  the 
place  of  the  Cruci.ixion  (John  xix,  42) ;  if,  therefore, 
the  modern  church  occupy  the  true  Calvary,  we  see  no 
good  reason  to  dispute  the  identity  of  the  site  of  the 
tomb  still  shown  in  the  middle  of  the  west  rotunda  of 
that  building.     See  Golgotha. 

(3.)  The  Camp  of  the  A  ssyrlam  was  on  the  north- 
west side  of  the  city  (Isa.  xxvi,  2;  2  Kings  xviii,  17), 
identical  with  the  site  of  Titus's  second  camp  within  the 
outer  wall,  but  sufliciently  outside  the  second  wall  to  be 
beyond  the  reach  of  darts  from  it  (Josephus,  War,  v,  7, 
3 ;  12,  2),  so  that  we  can  well  refer  it  only  to  the  western 
part  of  the  general  swell  which  terminates  in  the  knoll 
of  Calvarj'. 

(4.)  The  Monument  o/the  high-priest  John  is  to  be  lo- 
cated near  the  bottom  of  the  north  edge  of  Zion,  a  little 
east  of  the  tower  Mariamne  (Josephus,  War,  v,  11,4;  G, 
2;  9,2;  7,3). 

((/.)  In  the  Environs  of  the  citj-.— (1.)  HerocTs  Monu- 
ments we  incline  to  locate  on  the  brow  of  the  ridge  south 
of  the  "  upper  pool  of  Gihon"  (see  Josephus,  War,  v,  3, 
2;  12,2). 

(2.)  The  Villacje  of  the  Erebinthi  is  mentioned  by  Jo- 
sephus {ibid)  as  lying  along  this  line  of  blockade  south 
of  Herod's  Monuments,  and  therefore  probably  on  the 
western  edge  of  Gihon,  near  the  modern  hamlet  of  Abu- 
Wa'ir. 

(3.)  The  Fullers'  Field  we  take  to  be  the  broad  Valley 
of  Gilion,  especially  between  the  two  pools  of  that  name; 
for  not  only  its  designation,  but  all  the  notices  respect- 
ing it  (Isa.  vii,  3 ;  xxxvi,  2 ;  2  Kings  xviii,  17),  indicate 
its  proximity  to  these  waters.     See  Fuli.ehs'  Fiku). 

(4.)  Pompeifs  Camp  is  placed  by  Josephus  (  War,  v, 
12. 2)  on  a  mountain,  which  can  be  no  other  than  a  low- 
er spur  of  the  modern  "Hill  of  Evil  Counsel."  Tliis 
must  have  been  that  general's  preliminary  camp,  for, 
when  he  captured  the  city,  "he  pitched  his  camp  with- 
in [his  own  line  of  circumvallation,  the  outer  wall  beinn- 
then  unbuilt],  on  the  north  side  of  the  Temple"  (Aiit. 
xiv,  4, 2).  *       ^ 
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(5.)  There  is  no  good  ground  to  dispute  the  tradi- 
tionary site  of  Aceldama  or  the  Potter's  Field  (Matt. 
xxvii,  7,  8),  in  the  face  of  the  south  brow  of  the  Valley 
of  Hinnom.     See  Aceldajia. 

(G.)  The  Monument  of  Ananus  [i.e. Annas  or  Hana- 
niah  ],  the  high-priest,  mentioned  by  Josephus  (  War,  v, 
12,  2),  must  have  been  just  above  the  site  of  Aceldama. 

(7.)  The  Kinf/s  Garden  (Neh.  iii,  15)  could  have  been 
no  other  than  the  well-watered  plot  of  ground  around 
the  well  of  En-Rogel,  wliere  were  also  the  king's  wine- 
presses (Zech.  xiv,  10). 

(8.)  The  rock  Peristereon  (literally  "pigeon-holes"), 
referred  to  by  him  in  the  same  connection,  has  been  not 
inaptly  identified  with  the  perforated  face  of  the  Valley 
of  Jehoshaphat  at  the  foot  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  where 
modern  tradition  assigns  the  graves  of  Jehoshaphat,  Ab- 
salom, James,  and  Zechariah. 

(9.)  The  second  of  these  ruins  from  the  north  is  prob- 
ably the  veritable  Pillar  of  Absalom,  referred  to  in  the 
Scriptures  (2  Sam.  xviii,  18),  and  by  Joseplivs  as  if  ex- 
tant in  his  day  ("  a  marble  pillar  in  the  king's  dale  [the 
Valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  which  led  to  '  the  king's  gar- 
dens'], two  furlonys  distant  from  Jerusalem'"  {Ant.  vii, 
10, 3).     See  Absaloji's  Tomb. 

(10.)  The  last  and  most  interesting  spot  in  this  sur- 
vey is  the  garden  of  Gethsemane,  which  tradition  has  so 
consistently  located  that  nearly  every  traveller  has  ac- 
knowledged its  general  identity.  Respecting  its  size, 
however,  we  know  very  little ;  but  we  are  unable  to  per- 
ceive the  propriety  of  supposing  a  village  of  the  same 
name  to  have  been  located  near  it.     See  Gethsemane. 

(11.)  Finally,  we  may  briefly  recapitulate  the  differ- 
ent points  in  the  Romans'  icall  of  circumvallation,  dur- 
ing the  siege  by  Titus,  as  given  by  Josephus  (War,  v, 
12,  2),  at  the  same  time  indicating  their  identity  as 
above  determined:  "Titus  began  the  wall  from  the 
camp  of  the  Assyrians,  where  his  own  camp  ^vas  pitch- 
ed [i.e., near  the  north-west  angle  of  the  modern  city 
wall],  and  drew  it  [in  a  north-east  curve]  down  to  the 
lower  parts  of  the  Ne'^v  City  [following  the  general  di- 
rection of  the  present  north  wall]  ;  tlience  it  went  [south- 
easterly] along  [the  eastern  bank  of]  the  Valley  of  Ke- 
dron  to  the  Mount  of  Olives;  it  then  bent  [directly]  to- 
wards the  south,  and  encompassed  the  [western  slope  of 
that]  mountain  as  far  the  rock  Peristereon  [the  tombs 
of  Jehoshaphat,  etc.],  and  [of]  that  other  hill  |  tlio  Mount 
of  Offence]  which  lies  next  it  [on  the  south],  and  |  which] 
is  over  [i.e.  east  of]  the  Valley  [of  Jehoslia])liat  ]  which 
reaches  to  Siloam ;  whence  it  bent  again  to  the  west,  and 
went  down  [the  hill]  to  the  Valley  of  the  Fountain  [the 
wady  En-Nar],  beyond  wliich  it  went  up  again  at  the 
monument  of  Aiianus  the  high-priest  [above  Aceldama], 
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and  encompassing  that  mountain  where  Pompoy  hail 
formcrh'  jiitched  his  camp  [the  extremity  of  tlie  Hill  of 
Evil  Counsel],  it  returned  to  [i.  e.  towards]  the  north 
side  of  the  city,  and  was  carried  [along  the  south-west- 
ern bank  of  (iihou  Valley]  as  far  as  a  certain  village 
called  the  house  of  the  Erebinthi  [at  Abu-Wa'ir]  ;  after 
whicli  it  encompassed  [the  foot  of  the  eminence  on  which 
stood]  Herod's  monument  [south  of  Upjior  'iilion],  and 
there  on  the  east  [end]  was  joined  to  Titus's  own  camp, 
where  it  began.  Now  the  length  of  this  wall  was  forty 
furlongs  less  one."  Along  the  line  thus  indicated  it 
ivould  be  ])recisely  this  length ;  it  would  make  no  sharp 
turns  nor  devious  projections,  and  would  keep  on  com- 
manding eminences,  following  the  walls  at  a  convenient 
distance  so  as  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  missiles. 

For  a  further  discussion  of  the  various  points  connect- 
ed with  the  ancient  topography  of  Jerusalem,  see  Villal- 
])andi,  Apparatus  urbis  Ilierosol.  in  i5t.  3  of  Pradi  and 
"S'lUalji.  Explanat.  in  Ezech.  (Rome,  1()04) ;  Lamy,  De 
Tiib.fwil.  sanct.  civ.  etc.,  vii  (Paris,  17'20),  bk.  iv,  \\  552- 
(>87 ;  Reland,  Palivst.  p.  832  sq. ;  Otfenhaus,  Descript.  vet. 
Ilierosol.  (Daventr.  1714)  ;  Faber,  A  rchceol.  i,  273  sq. ; 
Hamesveld,  ii,  2  sq. ;  Rosenmliller,  A  Iterth.  II,  ii,  202  sq. ; 
Eobinson,  Beseqrches,  i,  408-51G;  Williams,  IIoli/  City, 
ii,  13-G4;  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  1843,  p.  154  si\.;  1846,  p. 
413  sq.,  GO.')  sq. ;  1848,  p.  92  sq. ;  Reisner, /e>-»,so^f ;«  Ve- 
tvstissima  Bescripta  (Francof.  15G3);  Olshausen,  Zur 
Topographie  d.  alten  Jerusalem  (Kiel,  1833) ;  Adricho- 
mius,  Hicrusulem  sicut  Christi  tempore  floruit  (Colon. 
1593) ;  Chrysanthi  (Beat.  Patr.  Hierosolymorum)  llisto- 
ria  et  Descriptio  Terrre  Sancta,  Urlmque  S(inct(e  Jlieru- 
salem  (Veuet.  172§)  [this  work  is  in  Greek]  ;  D'Anville, 
JyUsert.mr  VEtemlue  de  VAncieime  Jeritsalem  (Paris, 
1747) ;  Thrupp,  .4  ncient  Jerusalem  (Lond.  1855) ;  Strong's 
JIarmonif  ami  Expos,  of  the  Gospels,  Append,  ii ;  Sepp, 
Jerusalem,  (Miinich,  1863) ;  Barclay,  Citji  of  ike  Great 
Js'iiif/  (Phila.  1858);  Fergusson,  .4>«iV;;^  Topoffraphy  of 
Jerusalem  [altogether  astray]  (Loud.  1847);  Lewin,,/(- 
rusalem  (London,  1861) ;  Vieroni,  Jerusalem  Explored 
(Loudon,  18G4) ;  Unruh,  Das  alte  Jerusalem  (Langens. 
18G1);  Scholz,  De  Hierosolymce  situ  (Bonn,  1835). 

III.  Modem  City. — 1.  Situation. — The  following  able 
sketch  of  the  general  position  of  Jerusalem  is  extracted 
from  Dr.  Robinson's  Researches  (i,  380-384) :  "  Jerusa- 
lem lies  near  the  summit  of  a  broad  mountain-riilge, 
extending  ^vithout  interruption  from  the  jilaiu  of  lis- 
draelon  to  a  line  drawn  between  the  south  end  of  the 
Dead  Sea  and  the  south-east  corner  of  the  Mediterrane- 
an ;  or,  more  jiroperly,  perhaps,  it  may  be  regarded  as 
extending  as  far  south  as  to  Jebel  Araif,  in  the  Desert, 
where  it  sinks  down  at  once  to  the  level  of  the  great 
•western  plateau.  This  tract,  which  is  everywhere  not 
less  than  from  20  to  25  geographical  miles  in  breadth, 
is,  in  lact,  high,  uneven  table-land.  It  everywhere  forms 
tiie  precipitous  western  wall  of  the  great  valley  of  the 
Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea,  while  towards  the  west  it 
sinks  down  by  an  offset  into  a  range  of  lower  hills, 
which  lie  between  it  and  the  great  plain  along  the  coast 
of  the  ^Mediterranean.  The  surface  of  this  upper  region 
is  everywhere  rocky,  uneven,  and  mountainous,  and  is, 
moreover,  cut  up  by  deep  valleys  which  run  east  or 
west  on  either  side  towards  the  Jordan  or  the  Jlediter- 
ranean.  The  line  of  division,  or  water-shed,  between 
the  waters  of  these  valleys — a  term  which  here  applies 
almost  exclusively  to  the  waters  of  the  rainy  season — 
follows  for  the  most  part  the  height  of  land  along  the 
ridge,  yet  not  so  but  that  the  heads  of  the  valleys, 
which  run  off  in  different  directif)ns,  often  interlap  for 
a  considerable  distance.  Thus,  for  example,  a  valley 
which  descends  to  the  Jordan  often  has  its  head  a  mile 
or  two  westward  of  the  commencement  of  other  valleys 
which  run  to  the  western  sea. 

"  From  the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon  onwards  towards 
the  south,  the  mountainous  countrj'  rises  gradually, 
forming  the  tract  anciently  known  as  the  mountains  of 
Ejihraim  and  Judah,  until,  in  the  vicinity  of  Hebron,  it 
attains  an  elevation  of  nearly  3000  Paris  feet  above  the 


level  of  the  IMediterranean  Sea.  Further  north,  on  a 
line  drawn  from  the  north  end  of  the  Dead  Sea  towanls 
the  true  west,  the  ridge  has  an  elevation  of  only  about 
■2500  Paris  feet,  and  here,  close  upon  the  water-shed,  lies 
the  city  of  Jerusalem.  Its  mean  geographical  position 
is  in  lat.  31°  4G'  43"  N.,  and  long.  35=  13'  E.  from  Green- 
wich. 

'■  Six  or  seven  miles  north  and  north-west  of  the  city 
is  spread  out  the  0|)en  jjlain  or  basin  round  about  el-Jib 
(Gibeon),  extending  also  towards  el-Bireh  (Beeroth), 
the  waters  of  which  flow  off  at  its  south-east  part 
through  the  deep  valley  here  caUed  by  the  Arabs  wady 
Beit  Ilanlna,  but  to  which  the  monks  and  travellers 
have  usually  given  the  name  of  the  'Valley  of  Turjien- 
tine,'  or  of  the  Terebinth,  on  the  mistaken  supposition 
that  it  is  the  ancient  Valley  of  Elah.  This  great  valley 
passes  along  in  a  'south-west  direction  an  hour  or  more 
west  of  Jerusalem,  and  finally  opens  out  from  the  moim- 
tains  into  the  western  jilain,  at  the  distance  of  six  or 
eight  hours  south-west  from  the  city,  under  the  name 
of  wady  es-Surar.  The  traveller,  on  liis  way  from  Ram- 
leh  to  Jerusalem,  descends  into  and  crosses  this  deep  val- 
ley at  the  village  of  Kulonieh,  on  its  western  side,  an 
hour  and  a  half  from  the  latter  city.  On  again  reach- 
ing the  high  ground  on  its  eastern  side,  he  enters  upon 
an  open  tract  sloping  gradually  downward  towards  the 
east,  and  sees  before  him,  at  the  distance  of  about  two 
miles,  the  walls  and  domes  of  the  holy  city,  and  beyond 
them  the  higher  ridge  or  summit  of  the  jNIount  of  Ol- 
ives. The  traveller  now  descends  gradually  towards 
the  city  along  a  broad  swell  of  ground,  having  at  some 
tlistance  on  his  left  the  shallow  northern  part  of  the  Val- 
ley of  Jehoshaphat ;  close  at  hand,  on  his  right,  the  ba- 
sin which  forms  the  beginning  of  the  Valley  of  II in- 
nom.  Farther  down  both  these  valleys  become  deep, 
narrow,  and  precipitous;  that  of  Hinnom  bends  south 
and  again  east  nearly  at  right  angles,  and  unites  -with 
the  other,  which  then  continues  its  course  to  the  Dea<l 
Sea.  L^pon  the  broad  and  elevated  i>iomontory  within 
the  fork  of  these  two  valleys  lies  the  holy  city.  All 
around  are  higher  hills  ;  on  the  east,  the  ]\Iount  of  01- 
I  ives;  on  the  south,  the  Hill  of  Evil  Counsel,  so  called, 
rising  directly  from  the  Vale  of  Hinnom ;  on  the  west 
the  ground  rises  gently,  as  abo^■e  described,  to  the  bor- 
ders of  the  great  wady;  while  on  the  north,  a  bend  of 
the  ridge,. connected  with  the  IMount  of  Olives,  bounds 
the  prospect  at  the  distance  of  more  than  a  mile.  To- 
wards the  south-west  the  view  is  somewhat  more  open, 
for  here  lies  the  ])lain  of  Rephaim,  commencing  just  at 
the  southern  brink  of  the  Valley  of  Hinnom,  and  stretch- 
ing off  south-west,  where  it  runs  to  the  western  sea.  In 
the  north-west,  too,  the  eye  reaches  np  along  tne  upper 
part  of  the  Valley  of  Jehoshajihat,  and  from  many  points 
can  discern  the  JMosque  of  Neby  Samwil,  situated  on  a 
lofty  ridge  beyond  the  great  wady,  at  the  distance  of 
two  hours. 

"  The  surface  of  the  elevated  promontorj-  itself,  on 
which  the  city  stands,  slopes  somewhat  steejily  towards 
the  east,  terminating  on  the  brink  of  the  Valley  of  Je- 
hoshaphat. From  the  northern  part,  near  the  present 
Damascus-gate,  a  depression  or  shallow  wady  runs  in  a 
southern  direction,  and  is  joined  by  anotlur  depression 
or  shallow  wady  (still  easy  to  be  traceil)  coming  down 
from  near  the  JfaflFa-gate.  It  then  continues  obliquely 
down  the  slope,  but  Avith  a  deeper  bed,  in  a  southern  di- 
rection, quite  to  the  Pool  of  Siloam  and  the  Valley  of ' 
Jehoshaphat.  This  is  the  ancient  Tyropoeon.  West  of 
its  lower  part  Zion  rises  loftily,  lying  mostly  without 
the  modern  city ;  while  on  the  east  of  the  Tyropoeon  lie 
Bezetha,  Jloriah,  and  Ophel,  the  last  a  long  and  com- 
paratively narrow  ridge,  also  outside  of  the  modern  city, 
and  terminating  in  a  rocky  point  over  the  Pool  of  Silo- 
am. These  last  three  hilLs  may  strictly  be  taken  as 
only  parts  of  one  and  the  same  ridge.  The  breadth  ^i 
the  whole  site  of  Jerusalem,  from  the  brow  of  the  Valley 
of  Hinnom,  near  the  Jaffa-gate,  to  the  brink  of  the  Val- 
lej'  of  Jehoshaphat,  is  about  1020  yards,  or  nearly  half  a 
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geographical  mile,  of  which  distance  318  yards  arc  oc- 
cupied by  the  area  of  the  great  mosque  cl-Ilaram  esh- 
Sherif.  North  of  the  Jaffa-gate  the  city  wall  sweeps 
round  more  to  the  west,  and  increases  the  breadth  of  the 
city  in  that  part. 

"  The  comitry  around  Jerusalem  is  all  of  limestone 
fi)rmation,  and  not  particularly  fertile.  The  rocks  ev- 
erywhere come  out  above  the  surface,  v;hich  in  many 
parts  is  also  thickly  strewed  with  loose  stones,  and  the 
aspect  of  the  whole  region  is  barren  and  dreary ;  yet  the 
olive  thrives  here  abundantly,  and  lields  of  grain  are 
seen  in  the  valleys  and  level  places,  but  they  are  less 
productive  than  in  the  region  of  Hebron  and  Nablils. 
Ncitlier  vineyards  nor  lig-trees  flourish  on  the  high 
ground  around  the  city,  though  the  latter  are  found  in 
the  gardens  below  Siloam,  and  very  frequently  in  tlie 
vicinity  of  Bethlehem." 

"The  elevation  of  Jerusalem  is  a  subject  of  constant 
reference  and  exultation  by  tlie  Jewish  writers.  Their 
fervid  poetry  abounds  with  allusions  to  its  height,  to 
the  ascent  thither  of  the  tribes  from  all  parts  of  the 
country.  It  was  the  habitation  of  Jehovah,  from  which 
'  he  looked  upon  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  world'  (I'sa. 
xxxiii,  14):  its  kings  were 'higher  than  the  kings  of 
the  earth'  (Psa.  Ixxxix,  27).  In  the  later  Jewish  litera- 
ture of  narrative  and  description  this  poetry  is  reduced 
to  prose,  and  in  the  most  exaggerated  form.  Jerusalem 
was  so  high  that  the  flames  of  Jamnia  were  visible  from 
it  (2  Mace,  xii,  9).  From  the  tower  of  Psephinus,  out- 
side the  walls,  could  be  discerned  on  tlie  one  hand  the 
IMediterranean  Sea,  on  the  other  the  country  of  Arabia 
(Ji)3ephus,  \Var,x,  4,  B).  Hebron  could  be  seen  from  the 
roof.^  of  the  Temple  (Lightfoot,  Chur.  Cent.  xlix).  The 
same  thing  can  be  tracecl  in  Josophus's  account  of  the  en- 
virons of  the  city,  in  which  he  has  exaggerated  what  is, 
in  truth,  a  remarkable  ravine  [and  has,  by  late  excava- 
tions, been  proved  to  have  been  much  greater  ancient- 
ly], to  a  depth  so  enormous  that  the  head  swam  and  the 
eyes  failed  in  gazing  into  its  recesses  {Ant.  xv,  11,  5)" 
(Smith). 

The  heights  of  the  principal  points  in  and  round  the 
city,  above  the  Jlediterranean  Sea,  as  given  by  lieuten- 
ant Van  de  Velde,  in  the  Memoir  (p.  179, 180)  accom- 
panying his  Miqi,  1858,  are  as  follow  :  p^^^ 

North-west  corner  of  the  city  (Kasr  Jalud) 2(iI0 

Mount  Zion  {Coenactdum) 2537 

Mount  Moiiah  (Hamm  esh-Sheri'f) 24-29 

Bridu;e  over  the  Kedrou,  near  Gethsemaue 22S1 

Pool  of  Siloam 21 14 

Bir-Eijiib,  at  the  confluence  of  Ilinnom  and  Kedron.  19!)6 
Mount  of  Olives,  Church  of  Ascension  on  summit...  2724 

A  tabic  of  levels  differing  somewhat  from  these  will  be 
found  in  Barclay's  City  of  the  Great  King,  p.  103  sq. 

2.  Respecting  the  supply  of  the  city  with  water,  we 
learn  from  Strabo's  account  of  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  by 
Ponipcy  tliat  the  town  was  well  provided  with  water 
within  the  walls,  but  that  there  was  none  in  the  envi- 
rons {Geog.  xvi,  2,  40).  Probably  the  Roman  troops 
then  suffered  from  want  of  water,  as  did  other  armies 
which  laid  siege  to  Jerusalem.  In  the  narratives  of  all 
such  sieges  we  never  read  of  the  besieged  suffering  from 
thirst,  although  driven  to  the  most  dreadful  extremities 
and  resources  by  hunger,  while  the  besiegers  are  fre- 
quently described  as  suffering  greatly  from  want  of  wa- 
ter, and  as  being  obhged  to  fetch  it  from  a  great  dis- 
tance. Tlie  agonies  of  thirst  sustained  by  the  first  Cru- 
sailers  in  their  siege  of  Jerusalem  will  be  remembered 
by  most  readers  from  the  vivid  picture  drawn  by  Tasso, 
if  not  from  the  account  furnislied  by  William  of  Tyre. 
Yet  when  the  town  was  taken  plenty  of  water  was  found 
witliin  it.  This  is  a  very  singular  circumstance,  and  is 
perhaps  only  in  part  explained  by  reference  to  the  sys- 
tem of  preserving  water  in  cisterns,  as  at  this  day  in 
Jerusalem.  Solomon's  aqueduct  near  Bethlehem  to  Je- 
rusalem could  have  been  no  dependence,  as  its  waters 
might  easily  have  been  cut  off  by  the  besiegers.  All 
the  wells,  also,  are  now  outside  the  towni,  and  no  interi- 
or fountain  is  mentioned  save  that  of  Hezekiah,  which 


is  scarcely  fit  for  drinking.  At  the  siege  by  Titus  the 
well  of  Siloam  may  have  been  in  possession  of  the  Jews, 
i.  e.  within  the  walls;  but  at  the  siege  by  the  Crusaders 
it  was  certainly  held  by  the  besieging  Franks,  and  yet 
the  latter  perished  from  thirst,  while  the  besieged  had 
"  ingentes  copias  aquse."  Wa  cannot  here  go  through 
the  evidence  whicli  by  combination  and  comparison 
might  throw  some  light  on  this  remarkable  tiuestion. 
There  is,  however,  good  ground  to  conclude  that  from 
very  ancient  times  there  lias  been  under  the  Temple  an 
unfailing  soune  of  water,  derived  by  secret  and  subter- 
raneous ihannel.s  from  sjirings  to  the  west  of  the  town, 
and  communicating  by  other  subterranean  passages  with 
the  Pool  of  Siloam  and  the  Fountain  of  the  Virgin  in  the 
east  of  the  town,  whether  they  were  within  or  without 
the  walls  of  the  town. 

The  existence  -of  a  perennial  source  of  water  below 
the  Temple  has  always  been  admitteil.  Tacitus  knew 
of  it  {Ilht.  v,  12) ;  and  Aristeas,  in  describing  the  an- 
cient Temple,  informs  us  that  "  the  supjily  of  water  was 
unfailing,  inasmuch  as  there  was  an  abundant  natural 
fountain  flowing  in  the  interior,  and  reservoirs  of  admi- 
rable construction  under  grountl,  extending  five  stadia 
round  the  Temple,  with  pipes  and  conduits  unknown  to 
all  except  those  to  whom  the  service  was  intrusted, 'by 
which  the  water  was  brought  to  various  parts  of  the 
Temple  and  again  conducted  off."  The  INIoslems  also 
have  constantly  affirmed  the  existence  of  this  fountain 
or  cistern  ;  Init  a  reserve  has  always  been  kept  up  as  to 
the  means  by  which  it  is  supplied.  This  reserve  seems 
to  have  been  maintained  by  the  successive  occupants  of 
Jerusalem  as  a  point  of  civic  honor;  and  this  fact  alone 
intimates  that  there  was  danger  to  the  town  in  its  be- 
coming known,  and  points  to  the  fact  that  the  supply 
came  from  without  the  city  by  secret  channels,  which  it 
was  of  importance  not  to  disclose.  Yet  we  are  plainly 
told  in  the  Biljle  that  Hezekiah  "stopped  the  upper 
water-course  of  Gihon,  and  brought  it  down  to  the  \vest 
side  of  the  city  of  David"  (1  Kings  i,  33,  38);  from  2 
Chron.  xxxii,  30,  it  seems  that  all  the  neighboring  foun- 
tains were  thus  "stopped"  or  covered,  and  the  brook 
which  they  had  formed  diverted  by  subterraneous  chan- 
nels into  the  town,  for  the  express  purpose  of  preventing 
besiegers  from  finding  the  "  much  water"  which  previ- 
ously existed  outside  the  walls  (comp.  also  Ecclus.  xlviii, 
17).  Perhaps,  likewise,  the  projihet  Ezekiel  (xlvii,  1- 
12)  alludes  to  this  secret  fountain  under  the  Temple 
when  he  speaks  of  waters  issuing  from  the  threshold  of 
the  Temple  towards  the  east,  and  flowing  down  towards 
the  desert  as  an  abundant  and  beautiful  stream.  This 
figure  may  be  drawn  from  the  Avaters  of  the  inner  source 
under  the  Temple,  being  at  the  time  of  overflow  dis- 
charged by  the  outlets  at  Siloam  into  the  Kidron,  v.-hich 
takes  the  eastward  course  thus  described. 

There  are  certainly  ^vells,  or  rather  shafts,  in  and 
near  the  Temple  area,  ^vhich  are  said  to  derive  their 
waters  through  a  passage  of  masonry  four  or  five  feet 
high,  from  a  chamber  or  reservoir  cut  in  the  solid  rock 
under  the  grand  mosque,  in  which  the  water  is  said  to 
rise  from  the  rOck  into  a  l)asin  at  the  bottom.  The  ex- 
istence of  this  reservoir  and  source  of  water  is  affirmed 
by  the  citizens,  and  coincides  with  the  previous  intima- 
tions, but  it  must  be  left  for  future  explorers  to  clear  up 
all  the  obscurities  in  which  the  matter  is  involved. 
Even  Dr.  Barclay,  who  gave  great  attention  to  this  sul>- 
ject,  was  unable  fullv  to  clear  it  up  {City  of  the  Great 
King,  p.  293). 

The  jiools  and  tanks  of  ancient  Jerusalem  were  verj' 
abundant,  and,  each  house  being  provided  with  what 
we  may  call  a  bottle-necked  cistern  for  rain-water, 
drought  within  tlic  city  was  rare;  and  history  shows  us 
that  it  was  the  besiegers,  not  the  besieged,  that  gener- 
ally suffered  from  want  of  water  f  Gul.  Tyr.  bk.  viii,  p.  7 ; 
De  Waha,  Luborcs  Godfredi,  p.  421),  though  occasion- 
ally this  was  reversed  (Josephus,  War,  v,  9,  4).  Yet 
neither  in  ancient  nor  modem  times  could  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Jei  usalem  be  called  "  waterless."  as  Strabo 
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describes  it  (Cfoz/r.  xvi,  2,  3G).  In  summer  the  fields 
and  hills  around  are  verdureless  and  gray,  scorched  with 
months  of  drought,  yet  within  a  radius  of  seven  miles 
there  arc  some  thirty  or  forty  natural  springs  (Barclay's 
Citij  of  the  Great  King,  p.  295).  The  artificial  provision 
for  a  supply  of  water  in  Jerusalem  in  ancient  times  w^as 
perhaps  the  most  complete  and  extensive  ever  under- 
taken for  a  city.  Till  lately  this  was  not  fully  credited ; 
but  Barclay's, "and,  more  recently,  Whitty's  and  Pierot- 
ti's  subterraneous  excavations  have  proved  it.  The 
aqueduct  of  Solomon  (winding  along  for  twelve  miles 
and  a  ijuarter)  pours  the  waters  of  the  three  immense 
pools  into  the  enormous  Temple  wells,  cut  out  like  cav- 
erns in  the  rock ;  and  the  pools,  which  surround  the  city 
in  all  directions,  supply  to  a  great  extent  the  want  of  a 
river  or  a  lake  (Traill's  Joseplats,\o\.  i;  Append,  p.  57, 
60).  For  a  description  of  these,  see  Thomson,  Lund  and 
Book,  ii,  523  sq. 

The  ordinary  means  taken  by  the  inhabitants  to  se- 
cure a  supply  of  water  have  been  described  under  the 
article  Cistern;  for  interesting  details,  see  Kaumer's 
Puliistina,  p.  329-333;  Robinson's  Researches,  i,  479- 
516;  Olin's  Travels,  ii,  168-181;  and  Williams's  IIoli/ 
City,  ii,  453-502. 

3.  We  present  in  this  connection  some  additional  re- 
marks on  t\\&  fortifications  of  the  citj'.  Dr.  Robinson 
thinks  that  the  wall  of  the  new  city,  the/Elia  of  Hadri- 
an, nearly  coincided  Avith  that  of  the  present  Jerusalem ; 
and  the  portion  of  Mount  Zion  which  now  lies  outside 
would  seem  then  also^to  have  been  excluded ;  for  Euse- 
bius  and  Cyril,  in  the  4th  century,  speak  of  the  denun- 
ciation of  the  prophet  being  fulfilled,  which  describes 
Zion  as  "a  ploughed  field"  (Mic.  iii,  2). 

In  the  Middle  Ages  there  appear  to  have  been  two 
gates  on  each  side  of  the  city,  making  eight  in  all;  a 
number  not  greatly  short  of  that  assigned  in  the  above 
estimate  to  the  ancient  Jerusalem,  and  probably  occu- 
pying nearly  the  places  of  the  most  important  of  the 
ancient  ones. 

On  the  west  side  were  two  gates,  of  which  the  prin- 
cipal was  the  Porta  David,  gate  of  David,  often  men- 
tioned by  the  writers  on  the  Crusades.  It  was  called 
by  the  Arabs  Bab  el-Mihrah,  and  corresponds  to  the 
present  Jafta-gate,  or  Bub  el-Klndil.  The  other  was 
the  gate  of  the  Fuller's  Field  {Porta  Villa:  Fullonis),  so 
called  from  Isa.  vii,  3.  This  seems  to  be  the  sam,e  which 
others  call  Porta  Judiciaria,  and  which  is  described  as 
being  in  the  wall  over  against  the  church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  leading  to  Silo  (Ncby  Samwil)  and  Gibeon. 
This  seems  to  be  that  which  the  Arabian  writers  call 
Serb.     There  is  no  trace  of  it  in  the  present  wall. 

On  the  north  there  were  also  two  gates,  and  all  the 
Middle- Age  writers  speak  of  the  principal  of  them  as 
the  gate  of  St.  Stephen,  from  the  notion  that  the  death 
of  the  protomartyr  took  place  near  it.  This  was  also 
called  the  gate  of  Ephraim,  in  reference  to  its  probable 
ancient  name.  Arabic  writers  called  it  Bab  '.1  mud  el- 
Ghnrab,  of  which  the  present  name,  Bab  el-\Amud,  is 
only  a  contraction.  The  present  gate  of  St.  Stephen  is 
on  the  east  of  the  city,  and  the  scene  of  the  martyrdom 
is  now  placed  near  it;  but  there  is  no  account  of  the 
change.  Further  east  was  the  gate  of  Benjamin  {Porta 
Bevjaminis),  corresponding  apparently  to  what  is  now 
called  the  gate  of  Herod. 

On  the  east  there  seem  to  have  been  at  least  two 
gates.  The  northernmost  is  described  by  Adamnanus 
as  a  small  portal  leading  down  to  the  Valley  of  Jehosh- 
aphat.  It  was  called  the  gate  of  Jehoshaphat  from  the 
valley  to  which  it  led.  It  seems  to  be  represented  by 
the  present  gate  of  St.  Stephen.  The  Arabian  writers 
call  it  Bab  el-Usbat,  gate  of  the  Tribes,  being  another 
form  of  the  modern  Arabic  name  Bab  (s-Siibat.  The 
present  gate  of  St.  Stephen  has  four  lions  sculptured 
over  it  on  the  outside,  which,  as  well  as  the  architec- 
ture, show  that  it  existed  before  the  present  walls.  Dr. 
Robinson  suggests  that  the  original  "  small  portal"  was 
rebuilt  on  a  larger  scale  bv  the  Franks  when  thev  built 


up  the  walls  of  the  city, 
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Intetinr  of  the  "  Golden  Gate." 
in  the  eastern  w-all  of  the  Temple  area.  It  is  now  called 
by  the  Arabs  Bub  ed-Duhcnii/eh,  but  formerly  Bub  c?- 
Rameh, '"  Gate  of  Mercy."  The  name  Golden  Gate  ap- 
pears to  have  come  from  a  supposed  connection  witJi 
one  of  the  ancient  gates  of  the  Temple,  which  are  said 
to  have  been  covered  with  gold ;  but  this  name  cannot 
be  traced  back  beyond  the  historians  of  the  Crusades. 
This  gate  is,  from  its  architecture,  obviously  of  Roman 
origin,  and  is  conjectured  to  have  belonged  to  the  indo- 
sure  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  which  was  built  by  Hadrian 
upon  Mount  Moriah.  The  exterior  is  now  walled  up; 
but,  being  double,  the  interior  forms  within  the  area  a 
recess,  which  is  used  for  prayer  by  the  Moslem  worship- 
per. Diiferent  reasons  are  given  for  the  closing  of  this 
gate.  It  was  probably  because  it  was  found  inconven- 
ient that  a  gate  to  the  mosque  should  be  open  in  the 
exterior  wall.  Although  not  walled  up,  it  was  kept 
chised  even  when  the  Crusaders  were  in  possession  of 
the  city,  and  only  opened  once  a  year,  on  Palm  Sunday, 
in  celebration  of  our  Lord's  supposed  triumphal  entry 
through  it  to  the  Temple. 

Of  all  the  towers  with  which  the  city  was  anciently 
adorned  and  defended,  the  most  important  is  that  of 
Hippicus,  which  Josejihus,  as  we  have  already  seen,  as- 
sumed as  the  starting-point  in  his  description  of  all  the 
walls  of  the  city.  Herod  gave  to  it  the  name  of  a 
friend  who  was  slain  in  battle.  It  was  a  quadrangular 
structure,  twenty-five  cubits  on  each  side,  and  built  up 
entirely  solid  to  the  height  of  thirty  cubits.  Above 
this  solid  part  was  a  cistern  twenty  cubits;  and  then, 
for  twenty-five  cubits  more,  were  chambers  of  various 
kinds,  with  a  breastwork  of  two  cubits,  and  battlements 
of  three  cubits  upon  the  top.  The  altitude  of  the  whole 
tower  was  consequently  eighty  cubits.  The  stones  of 
which  it  was  built  were  very  large,  twenty  cubits  long 
by  ten  broad  and  five  high,  and  (probably  in  the  upper 
part)  were  of  white  maible.  Dr.  Robinson  has  shown 
that  this  tower  should  be  sought  at  the  north-west  cor- 
ner of  the  upper  city,  or  IMount  Zion.  This  part,  a  lit- 
tle to  the  south  of  the  Jaffa-gate,  is  now  occupied  Ly 
the  citadel.  It  is  an  irregular  assemblage  of  square 
towers,  surrounded  on  the  inner  side  towards  the  city 
by  a  low  wall,  and  having  on  the  outer  or  west  side  a 
deep  fosse.  The  towers  which  rise  from  the  brink  of 
the  fosse  are  protected  on  that  side  by  a  low  sloping 
bi'.lwark  or  buttress,  which  rises  from  the  bottom  of  the 
trench  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees.  This  part 
bears  evident  marks  of  antiquity,  and  Dr.  Robinson  is 
inclined  to  ascribe  these  massive  outworks  to  the  time 
of  the  rebuilding  and  fortifying  of  the  city  by  Hadrian. 
This  fortress  is  described  by  the  ]Middlc-Age  historians 
as  the  tower  or  citadel  of  David.  Within  it,  as  the 
traveller  enters  the  city  by  the  Jaffa-gate,  the  north- 
eastern tower  attracts  his  notice  as  bearing  evident 
marks  of  higher  antiquity  than  any  of  the  others.     The 
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upper  part  is,  indeed,  modern,  but  the  lower  part  is  built 
of  larger  stones,  bevelled  at  the  edges,  and  apparently 
still  occupying  their  original  places.  This  tower  has 
been  singled  out  by  the  Franks,  and  bears  among  them 
the  name  of  tlie  tower  of  David,  while  they  sometimes 
give  to  the  whole  fortress  the  name  of  the  castle  of  Da- 
vid. Taking  all  the  circumstances  into  account,  Dr. 
Robinson  thinks  that  the  anticpie  lower  portion  of  this 
tower  is  in  all  probability  a  remnant  of  the  tower  of 
Hippicus,  which,  as  Josephus  states,  was  left  standing 
by  Titus  when  he  destroyed  the  city.  This  discovery, 
liowever,  is  not  new,  the  identity  having  been  advoca- 
ted bj' liaumer  and  others  before  Dr.  IJobinson  traielled. 
This  view  has  been  somewhat  modified  by  Mr.  Williams, 
who  shows  that  the  north-westti-ii  angle  of  the  present 
citadel  exactly  corresponds  in  size  and  position  to  the 
description  of  Josephus,  while  other  portions  of  the  same 
general  structure  have  been  rebuilt  upon  the  old  foun- 
dations of  the  adjoining  towers  of  Mariamne  and  Pha- 
saelus  {Iloh)  City,  ii,  l-i-lG). 


Ihc  L  i-tle  t)iUi\  1 
The  present  Damascus  gite  m  partuuhr  fr  m  its 
massive  style  and  other  circumstances,  seems  to  have 
occupied  a  prominent  point  along  the  ancient  "  second 
wall"  of  the  city.  Connected  with  its  structures  are  the 
immense  underground  quarries,  on  which,  as  well  as  out 
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Plan  of  Quarries  under  Jerusalem. 


o/'which,  the  city  may  be  said  to  be  built.  From  them 
have  been  hewn,  in  past  ages,  the  massive  limetone 
blocks  which  apjjcar  in  the  walls  and  elsewhere.  In 
these  dark  chambers  one  may,  with  the  help  of  torches, 
wander  for  hours,  scrambling  over  mounds  of  rubbish  ; 
now  climbing  into  one  chamber,  now  descending  into 
another,  noting  the  various  cuttings,  grooves,  cleavages 
and  hammer-marks;  and  wondering  at  the  different 
shapes — bars  here,  slices  there,  boulders  there,  thrown 
up  together  in  utter  confusion.  Only  in  one  corner  do 
we  find  a  few  drippings  of  water  and  a  tiny  spring;  for 
these  singular  excavations,  like  the  great  limestone  cave 
at  Khureitun  (beyond  Bethlehem,  probably  Adullam), 
are  entirely  free  from  damp ;  and  though  the  only  bit 
of  intercourse  with  the  ujiper  air  is  by  the  small  twenty- 
inch  hole  at  the  Damascus-gate,  through  which  the  en- 
terprising traveller  wriggles  into  them  like  a  serpent, 
yet  the  air  is  fresh  and  somewhat  warm  (Stewart's  Tent 
and  Khan,  p.  2Go-20(!\  These  are  no  doubt  the  subter- 
ranean retreats  referred  to  by  Josephus  as  occupied  by 

: ^  the  despairing  Jews  in  the  last 

\  days  of  Jerusalem  (  War,  vi,  7, 
3  ;  vi,  8,  4)  ;  and  to  which  Tas- 
so  alludes  when  relating  the 
wizard's  promise  to  conduct 
the  "  Soldan"  through  God- 
frey's leaguer  into  the  heart 
of  the  city  {Gems.  Liber.x,29). 
The  native  name  for  the  quar- 
ries is  Jlciffhuret  el-Kottan,  the 
Cotton  Cave.  For  a  full  de- 
scription of  these  caverns,  see 
Barclay,  Citii  of  the  Great  King, 
p.4C0sq.;  Thoms.on,  Land  and 
/)'ooZ-,ii,491  sq. ;  Wilson  in  the 
Ordnance  Sui^cey  (18G5,  p.  G3). 
4.  The  following  desmpiion 
of  the  present  city  is  chiefly 
aliridgcd  from  the  excellent 
account  of  Dr.  Olin  {Travels, 
Vol.  ii,  chap.  iv).  The  general 
view  of  the  city  from  the  Mt. 
of  01i\es  is  mentioned  more  or  less  by  all  travellers  as 
that  from  which  they  derive  their  most  distinct  and 
abiding  impression  of  Jerusalem. 

The  summit  of  the  Mount  of  Olives  is  about  half  a 
mile  east  from  the  city,  which  it  completely  overlooks, 
every  considerable  edifice  and  al- 
most every  house  being  visible. 
The  city,  seen  from  this  point,  ap- 
pears t(i  be  a  regular  inclined  plain, 
sloi)ing  gently  and  uniformly  from 
wist  lo  east,  or  towards  the  ob- 
server, and  indented  by  a  slight 
(k'liression  or  shallow  vale,  run- 
ning nearly  through  the  centre  in 
the  same  direction.  The  south- 
east corner  of  the  quadrangle — for 
that  may  be  assumed  as  the  figure 
formed  by  the  rocks — that  which 
is  nearest  to  the  obsers-er,  is  occii- 
l)ied  l>y  the  mosque  of  Omar  and  its 
extensive  and  beautiful  grounds. 
This  is  Mount  Moriah,  the  site  of 
Solomon's  Temple ;  and  the  ground 
embraced  in  this  inclosure  occu- 
pies about  an  eighth  of  the  whole 
modern  city.  It  is  covered  with 
greensward,  and  planted  sparingly 
with  olive,  cypress,  and  other  trees, 
and  it  is  certainly  the  most  lovely 
feature  of  the  town,  whether  we 
have  reference  to  the  splendid 
structures  or  the  beautiful  lawn 
spread  out  around  them. 

The  south-west  quarter,  em- 
bracing that  part  of  Mount  Zion 
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Map  of  Modem  Jerusalem. 


which  is  within  the  modem  town,  is  to  a  great  ex- 
tent occupied  by  the  Armenian  convent,  an  enormous 
edifice,  which  is  the  only  conspicuous  object  in  this 
neighborhood.  The  north-west  is  largely  occupied  by 
the  Latin  convent,  another  very  extensive  establish- 
ment. About  midway  between  these  two  convents  is 
the  castle  or  citadel,  close  to  the  Bethlehem-gate,  al- 
ready mentioned.  The  north-east  quarter  of  Jerusalem 
is  but  partially  built  up,  and  it  has  more  the  aspect  of  a 
rambling  agricultural  village  than  that  of  a  crowded 
city.  The  vacant  sjiots  here  are  green  with  gardens 
and  olive-trees.  Tliere  is  another  large  vacant  tract 
along  the  southern  wall,  and  west  of  the  Haram,  also 
covered  with  verdure.  Near  the  centre  of  the  city  also 
appear  two  or  three  green  sjiots,  which  are  small  gar- 
dens. The  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  is  the  only 
conspicuous  edifice  in  this  vicinity,  and  its  domes  are 
striking  objects.     There  are  no  buildings  which,  either 


from  their  size  or  beauty,  are  likely  to  engage  the  at- 
tention. Eight  or  ten  minarets  mark  the  position  of  so 
many  mosques  in  different  parts  of  the  town,  but  they 
are  only  noticed  because  of  their  elevation  above  the 
surrounding  edifices.  Upon  the  same  principle  the  eye 
rests  for  a  moment  upon  a  great  number  of  low  domes, 
which  form  the  roofs  of  the  principal  dwellings,  and  re- 
lieve the  heavy  uniformity  of  the  flat  plastered  roofs 
which  cover  the  greater  mass  of  more  humble  habita- 
tions. Mail}'  ruinous  piles  and  a  thousand  disgusting 
objects  are  concealed  or  disguised  by  the  distance.  ]\Iany 
inequalities  of  surface,  which  exist  to  so  great  an  extent 
that  there  is  not  a  level  street  of  any  length  in  Jerusa- 
lem, are  also  unperceived. 

From  the  same  commanding  point  of  view  a  few  ol- 
ive and  fig  trees  are  seen  in  the  lower  part  of  the  Valley 
of  Jehoshaphat,  and  scattered  over  the  side  of  Olivr  t 
from  its  base  to  the  summit.     They  are  sprinkled  yet 
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more  sparingly  on  the  soutlieru  side  of  the  city  on 
Mounts  Zion  and  Ophel.  North  of  Jerusalem  the  olive 
plantations  appear  more  numerous  as  well  as  thrivinj;, 
and  thus  offer  a  grateful  contrast  to  the  sunburnt  lields 
and  bare  rocks  which  predominate  in  this  landscape. 
The  region  west  of  the  city  appears  to  be  destitute  of 
trees.  Fields  of  stunted  wlieat,  yellow  with  the  drought 
rather  than  ■white  lor  the  harvest,  arc  seen  on  all  sides 
of  the  town. 

Within  the  gates,  however,  the  city  is  full  of  inequal- 
ities. The  passenger  is  always  ascending  or  descending. 
There  are  no  level  streets,  and  little  skill  or  lal)or  lias  been 
employed  to  remove  or  diminish  the  inequalities  which 
nature  or  time  has  produced.  Houses  are  built  upon 
mountains  of  rubbish,  which  arc  probably  twenty,  thir- 
ty, or  fifty  feet  above  the  natural  level,  anil  the  streets 
are  constructed  with  the  same  disregard  to  conven- 
ience, with  this  difference,  that  some  slight  attention  is 
paid  to  the  possibility  of  carrying  off  surplus  water. 
Tho  streets  are,  without  exception,  narrow,  seldom  ex- 
ceeding eight  or  ten  feet  in  breadth.  The  houses  often 
meet,  and  in  some  instances  a  building  occupies  both 
sides  of  the  street,  which  runs  under  a  succession  of 
arches  barely  high  enough  to  ])ermit  an  equestrian  to 
pass  under  them.  A  canopy  of  old  mats  or  of  plank  is 
suspended  over  the  principal  streets  when  not  arched. 
This  custom  had  its  origin,  no  doubt,  in  the  heat  of  the 
climate,  which  is  very  intense  in  summer,  and  it  gives 
a  gloomy  aspect  to  all  the  most  thronged  and  busy 
parts  of  the  city.  These  covered  ways  are  often  per- 
vaded by  currents  of  air  when  a  perfect  calm  prevails  in 
other  places.  The  principal  streets  of  Jerusalem  run 
nearly  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  Very  few,  if  any 
of  them,  bear  names  among  the  native  population.  They 
are  badly  paved,  being  merely  laid  irregularly  with  raised 
stones,  with  a  deep  square  channel  for  beasts  of  burden 
in  tha  middle ;  but  the  steepness  of  the  ground  contrib- 
utes to  keep  them  cleaner  than  in  most  Oriental  cities. 

The  houses  of  Jerusalem  are  substantially  built  of  the 
limestone  of  which  the  whole  of  this  part  of  Palestine  is 
composed:  not  usually  hewn,  but  broken  into  regular 
forms,  and  making  a  solid  wall  of  very  respectal)le  ap- 
pearance. For  the  most  part,  there  are  no  windows 
next  to  the  street,  and  the  few  which  exist  for  the  pur- 
poses of  light  or  ventilation  are  completely  masked  by 
casements  and  lattice-work.  The  apartments  receive 
their  light  from  the  open  courts  within.  The  ground 
plot  is  usually  surrounded  by  a  high  inclosiu-e,  common- 
ly forming  the  walls  of  the  house  only,  but  sometimes 
embracing  a  small  garden  and  some  vacant  ground. 
The  rain-water  which  falls  upon  the  pavement  is  care- 
fully conducted,  by  means  of  gutters,  into  cisterns,  where 
it  is  preserved  for  domestic  uses.  The  jieople  of  Jerusa- 
lem rely  chiefly  upon  these  reservoirs  for  their  supjily 
of  this  indispensable  article.  Every  house  has  its  cis- 
tern, and  the  larger  habitations  are  provided  with  a 
considerable  number  of  them,  which  occupy  the  ground 
story  or  cells  formed  for  the  purpose  below  it.  Stone  is 
employed  in  building  for  all  the  purposes  to  which  it 
can  possibly  be  applied,  ami  Jerusalem  is  hardly  more 
exposed  to  accidents  by  lire  than  a  (piarry  or  subterra- 
nean cavern.  Thb  floors,  stairs,  etc.,  are  of  stone,  and 
th3  ceiling  is  usuall}'  formed  by  a  coat  of  plaster  laid 
upon  the  stones,  which  at  the  same  time  form  the  roof 
and  the  vaulted  top  of  the  room.  Doors,  sashes,  and  a 
few  other  appurtenances,  are  all  that  can  usually  be  af- 
forded of  a  material  so  expensive  as  wood.  The  little 
timber  which  is  used  is  mostly  brought  from  Mount 
Lebanon,  as  in  the  time  of  Solomon.  A  rough,  crooked 
stick  of  the  tig-tree,  or  some  gnarled,  twisted  planks 
made  of  the  olive — the  growth  of  Palestine,  are  occa- 
sionally seen.  In  other  respects,  the  description  in  the 
article  House  will  afford  a  sufficient  notion  of  those  ni 
Jerusalem.  A  large  number  of  houses  in  Jerusalem  are 
in  a  dilapidated  and  ruinous  state.  Nobody  seems  to 
make  repairs  so  long  as  his  dwelling  does  not  aljsohitely 
refuse  him  shelter  and  safetv.     If  one  room  tumbles 


about  his  ears  he  removes  into  another,  and  permits 
rubbish  and  vermin  to  accumulate  as  they  will  in  the 
deserted  halls.  Tottering  staircases  are  propped  to  jire- 
vent  their  fall;  and,  when  the  edifice  becomes  uiiteiia- 
ble^  the  occu])ant  seeks  another  a  little  less  ruinous,  leav- 
ing the  wreck  to  a  smaller  or  more  wretched  family,  or, 
more  probably,  to  a  goatherd  and  his  flock.  Habita- 
tions which  have  a  very  respcctaljle  appearance  as  seen 
from  the  street,  are  often  found,  upon  entering  them,  to 
be  little  better  than  heaps  of  ruins. 

Notliing  of  this  would  be  suspected  from  the  general 
appearance  of  the  city  as  seen  from  the  various  com- 
manding points  without  the  walls,  nor  from  anything 
that  meets  the  eye  in  the  streets.  Few  towns  in  tho 
East  offer  a  more  imposing  spectacle  to  the  view  of  the 
approaching  stranger.  He  is  struck  with  the  height 
and  massiveness  of  the  walls,  which  are  kept  in  perfect 
repair,  and  naturally  produce  a  favorable  opinion  of  the 
wealth  and  comfort  which  they  are  designed  to  protect. 
Upon  entering  the  gates,  he  is  apt,  after  all  that  has 
been  published  about  the  solitude  that  reigns  in  the 
streets,  to  be  surprised  at  meeting  large  numbers  of  peo- 
ple in  the  chief  thoroughfares,  almost  without  excep- 
tion decently  clad.  A  longer  and  more  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  Jerusalem,  liowever,  does  not  fail  to  cor- 
rect this  too  favorable  impression,  and  demonstrate  the 
existence  and  general  ])revalence  of  the  poverty  and 
even  wretchedness  which  must  result  in  every  country 
from  oppression,  from  the  absence  of  trade,  and  the  ut- 
ter stagnation  of  all  branches  of  industry.  Considerable 
activity  is  displayed  in  the  bazaars,  which  are  supjilied 
scantily,  like  those  of  other  Eastern  towns,  with  provis- 
ions, tobacco,  coarse  cottons,  and  other  articles  of  prime 
necessity.  A  considerable  business  is  still  done  in  beads, 
crosses,  and  other  sacred  trinkets,  which  are  purchased 
to  a  vast  amount  by  the  pilgrims  who  annually  timing 
the  holy  city.  The  support  and  even  the  existence  of 
the  considerable  population  of  Jerusalem  depend  upon 
this  transient  patronage  —  a  circumstance  to  which  a 
great  part  of  the  prevailing  poverty  and  degradation  is 
justly  ascribed.  The  worthless  articles  employed  in 
this  pitiful  trade  are,  almost  without  exception.  Ijroiight 
from  other  places,  especially  Hebron  and  Bethlehem— 
the  former  celebrated  for  its  baubles  of  glass,  the  latter 
chiefly  for  rosaries,  crucifixes,  and  other  toys  made  of 
mother-of-pearl,  olive-wood,  black  stones  from  the  Dead 
Sea,  etc.  These  are  eagerly  bought  up  by  the  ignorant 
pilgrims,  sprinkled  witli  holy  water  by  the  priests,  or 
consecrated  by  some  other  religious  mummery,  and  car- 
ried off  in  triumph  and  worn  as  ornaments  to  charm 
away  disease  and  misfortune,  and  probably  to  be  buried 
with  the  deluded  enthusiast  in  his  coffin,  as  a  sure  pass- 
port to  eternal  blessedness.  With  the  departure  of  the 
swarms  of  pilgrims,  however,  even  this  poor  semblance 
of  active  industry  and  prosperity  deserts  the  city.  With 
the  exception  of  some  est.iblishments  for  soap-making,  a 
I  tannery,  and  a  ver\'  few  weavers  of  coarse  cottons,  there 
[  do  not  appear  to  be  any  manufacturers  properly  belong- 
I  ing  to  the  place.  Agriculture  is  almost  equally  wretch- 
[  ed,  and  can  only  give  employment  to  a  few  hundred 
I  people.  The  masses  really  seem  to  be  without  any  reg- 
ular employment.  A  considerable  number,  especially 
of  the  Jews,  professedly  live  on  charity.  INIany  Chris- 
i  tian  pilgrims  annually  find  their  way  hither  on  similar 
j  resources,  and  the  aiiproaches  to  the  holy  places  are 
thronged  with  beggars,  who  in  piteous  tones  demand 
alms  in  the  name  of  Christ  and  the  blessed  Virgin.  The 
general  condition  of  the  pojiulalinn  is  that  of  aliject  pov- 
erty. A  few  Turkish  officials,  ecclesiastical,  civil,  and 
military;  some  remains  of  the  old  Mohammedan  aris- 
tocracy— once  powerfid  and  rich,  but  now  much  impov- 
I  erished  and  nearly  extinct;  together  with  a  few  trades- 
j  men  in  easy  circumstances,  form  almost  the  only  excep- 
tions to  the  prevailing  indigence.  There  is  not  a  sin- 
gle broker  among  the  whole  population,  and  not  the 
j  smallest  sum  can  l)e  obtained  on  the  best  bills  of  ex- 
i  change  short  of  Jaffa  or  Beirut. 
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5.  The  population  of  Jerusalem  has  been  variousl}- 
estimated  by  different  travellers,  some  making  it  as 
high  as  30,000,  others  as  low  as  12,000.  An  average 
of  these  estimates  would  make  it  somewhere  between 
12,000  and  15,000 ;  but  the  Egyptian  system  of  taxa- 
tion and  of  military  conscription  in  Syria  has  lately  fur- 
nished more  accurate  data  than  had  previously  been  ob- 
tainable, and  on  these  Dr.  Kobinson  estimates  the  popu- 
lation at  not  more  than  11,500,  distributed  thus : 


Mohammedans  . 

Jews 

Christians 


4,500 
3,000 
3,500 


If  to  this  be  added  something  for  possible  omissions, 
and  the  inmates  of  the  convents,  the  standing  popula- 
tion, exclusive  of  the  garrison,  would  not  exceed  1 1 ,500. 
Dr.  Barclay  is  very  minute  in  regard  to  the  Christian 
sects,  and  his  details  show  that  Kobinson  greatly  under- 
estimated them  when  he  gave  their  number  as  3500. 
Barclay  shows  them  to  be  in  all  4518  (p.  588).  The 
latest  estimate  of  the  population  is  that  of  Pierotti,  who 
gives  the  entire  sum  as  20,330,  subdivided  as  follows : 
Christian  sects,  5068;  Mosleips  (Arabs  and  Turks),  7556; 
Jews,  7706. 

TJie  language  most  generally  spoken  among  all  class- 
es of  the  inhabitants  is  the  Arabic.  Schools  are  rare, 
and  consequently  facility  in  reading  is  not  often  met 
with.  The  general  condition  of  the  inhabitants  has  al- 
ready been  indicated. 

The  Turkish  governor  of  the  town  holds  the  rank  of 
pasha,  but  is  responsible  to  the  pasha  of  Bciriit.  The 
government  is  somewhat  milder  than  before  the  jieriod 
of  the  Egyptian  dominion;  but  it  is  snid  that  the  Jew- 
ish and  Christian  inhabitants  at  least  Imvc  ;iiii|ilo  cause 
to  regret  the  change  of  masters,  and  the  Anirrican  ir.is- 
sionaries  lament  that  change  without  reserve  (AiikLH. 
Eepos.  for  1843).  Yet  the  iMoslcnis  reverence  the  seme 
spots  which  the  Jews  and  Christians  account  holy,  the 
holy  sepulchre  only  excepted ;  and  this  exception  arises 
from  their  disbelief  that  Christ  was  crucified,  or  buried, 
or  rose  again.  Formerly  there  were  in  Palestine  monks 
of  the  Benedictine  and  Augustine  orders,  and  of  those 
of  St.  Basil  and  St.  Anthony;  but  since  1304  there  have 
been  none  but  Franciscans,  who  have  charge  of  the  Lat- 
in convent  and  the  holy  places.  They  resided  on  IMoimt 
Zion  till  A.D.  1561,  when  the  Turks  allowed  them  the 
monastery  of  St.  Salvador,  which  they  now  occupy. 
They  had  formerly  a  handsome  revenue  out  of  all  Ko- 
man  Catholic  countries,  but  these  sources  have  fallen 
off  since  the  French  Kevolution,  and  the  establishment 
is  said  to  be  poor  and  deeply  in  debt.  The  expenses 
arise  from  the  duty  imposed  upon  tlie  convent  of  •enter- 
taining pilgrims,  and  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  twen- 
ty convents  belonging  to  the  establishment  of  the  Terra 
Santa  is  estimated  at  40,000  Spanish  dollars  a  year. 
Formerly  it  was  much  higher,  in  consequence  of  the 
heavy  exactions  of  the  Turkish  government.  Burck- 
hardt  says  that  the  brotherhood  paid  annually  £12,000 
to  the  pasha  of  Damascus.  But  the  Egyptian  govern- 
ment relieved  them  from  these  heavy  charges,  and  im- 
posed instead  a  regidar  tax  on  the  property  possessed. 
For  the  buildings  and  lands  in  and  around  Jerusalem 
the  annual  tax  was  fixed  at  7000  piastres,  or  350  Span- 
ish dollars.  It  is  probable  that  the  restored  Turkish 
government  has  not  yet,  in  this  respect,  recurred  to  its 
old  oppressions.  The  convent  contains  fifty  monks,  half 
Italians  and  half  Spaniards.  In  it  resides  the  intendant 
or  the  principal  of  all  the  convents,  with  the  rank  of  ab- 
bot, and  the  title  of  guardian  of  IMoiuit  Zion  and  custos 
of  the  Holy  Land.  He  is  always  an  Italian,  and  has 
charge  of  all  the  spiritual  affairs"  of  the  Koman  Catho- 
lics in  the  Holy  Land.  There  is  also  a  president  or  vi- 
car, who  takes  the  place  of  the  guardian  in  case  of  ab- 
sence or  death:  lie  was  formerly  a  Frenchman,  but  is 
now  either  an  Italian  or  Spaniard.  The  procurator, 
who  manages  their  temporal  affairs,  is  always  a  Span- 
iaril.    A  council,  called  Discretoriiun,  composed  of  these 


officials  and  three  other  monks,  has  the  general  man- 
agement of  both  spiritual  and  temporal  matters.  IMuch 
of  the  attention  of  the  order  is  occupied,  and  much  of 
its  expense  incurred,  in  entertaining  pilgrims  and  in  the 
distribution  of  alms.  The  native  Koman  Catholics  live 
around  the  convent,  on  which  they  are  wholly  depend- 
ant. They  are  native  Arabs,  and  are  said  to  be  de- 
scended from  converts  in  the  times  of  the  Crusades. 

There  is  a  Greek  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  but  he  usu- 
allj'  resides  at  Constantinople,  and  is  represented  in  the 
holy  city  by  one  or  more  vicars,  who  are  bishops  resid- 
ing in  the  great  convent  near  the  church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre.  At  present  the  vicars  are  the  bishops  of 
Lydda,  Nazareth,  and  Kerek  (Petra),  assisted  liy  the 
other  bishops  resident  in  the  convent.  In  addition  to 
thirteen  monasteries  in  Jerusalem,  they  possess  the  con- 
vent of  the  Holy  Cross,  near  Jerusalem;  that  of  St. He- 
lena, between  Jerusalem  and  Bethlehem ;  and  that  of 
St.  John,  Ijetween  Jerusalem  and  the  Dead  Sea.  All 
the  monks  of  the  convents  are  foreigners.  The  Chris- 
tians of  the  Greek  rite  who  are  not  monks  are  all  nati^^e 
Arabs,  with  their  native  priests,  who  are  allowed  to  per- 
form the  Church  services  in  their  mother  tongue — the 
Arabic. 

The  Armenians  in  Jerusalem  have  a  patriarch,  with 
three  convents  and  100  monks.  They  have  also  con- 
vents at  Bethlehem,  Kamleh,  and  Jaffa.  Few  of  the 
Armenians  are  natives :  they  are  mostly  merchants,  and 
among  the  wealthiest  inhabitants  of  the  place,  and  their 
convent  in  Jerusalem  is  deemed  the  richest  in  the  Le- 
vant. '11k  ir  church  of  St.  James,  upon  Mount  Zion,  is 
very  sliowy  iu  its  decorations,  but  void  of  taste.  The 
Coptic  Cliristians  at  Jerusalem  are  only  some  monks  re- 
siding in  the  convent  of  es-Sultan,  on  the  north  side  of 
the  pool  of  Hezekiah.  There  is  also  a  convent  of  the 
Abyssinians,  and  one  I  elonging  to  the  Jacobite  Syrians. 

The  estimate  of  the  number  of  the  Jews  in  Jerusalem 
at  3000  is  given  by  Dr.  lloliinson  on  the  authority  of 
Mr.  Nicolayson,  the  resident  missionary  to  the  Jews; 
yet  in  the  following  year  (1839)  th3  Scottish  deputation 
set  them  down  at  six  c  seven  thousand  on  the  sflme 
authority.  (See  Dr.  Barclay's  estimate  above.)  They 
inhabit  a  distinct  quarter  of  the  town,  between  Mount 
Zion  and  ^Mount  jNIoriah.  This  is  the  worst  and  dirtiest 
part  of  the  holy  city,  and  that  in  which  the  plague  never 
fails  to  make  its  first  appearance.  Few  of  the  Jerusalem 
Jews  are  natives,  and  most  of  them  come  from  foreign 
parts  to  die  in  the  city  of  their  fathers'  sepulchres.  The 
greater  pr(i|i(irliiin  nf  them  are  from  different  ]iarts  of 
the  Levant,  and  ajipcar  to  be  mostly  of  Spanish  and 
Polish  origin.  Few  are  from  Germany,  or  understand 
the  (icrman  language.  They  are,  for  the  nicst  part, 
wretchedly  poor,  and  depend  in  a  great  degree  for  their 
subsistence  upon  the  contributions  of  their  brethren  in 
different  countries.  These  contributions  vary  corsid- 
erably  in  amount  in  different  years,  and  often  occa-' 
sion  much  dissatisfaction  in  their  distribution  (see  the 
Karrutire  of  the  Scottish  deputation,  p.  148).  An  ef- 
fort, however,  is  now  making  in  Europe  for  the  promo- 
tion of  Jewish  agriculture  in  Palestine,  and  a  society 
formed  for  that  purpose,  under  whose  auspices  several 
Jewish  families  have  emigrated  to  their  sacred  father- 
land, and  are  engaged  in  the  culture  of  the  productions 
for  which  the  soil  was  anciently  so  famous.  Prominent 
among  these  philanthropic  exertions  are  those  of  Sir 
Moses  IMontefiore,  of  London,  who  has  established  a  farm 
in  the  vicinity  of  Jerusalem  for  the  benefit  of  his  Jewish 
brethren  (Benjamin,  Eight  Years  in  Asia  and  Africa, 
p.  34).  Under  the  reforms  and  religious  toleration  in- 
troduced by  the  iiresent  sultan  an  amelioration  of  tlio 
condition  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  inhabitants  of  Je- 
rusalem may  be  expected.  It  should  also  be  added  that 
European  enterprise  has  projected  a  railway  from  Jaffa 
to  Jerusalem  as  one  of  the  fruits  of  the  alliance  during 
the  late  war,  and  on  its  completion  an  additional  impulse 
will  doubtless  be  given  to  this  ancient  metropolis  by  the 
facilities  of  travel  and  transportation  tluis  afforded. 
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6,  The  most  recent  and  complete  works  on  motlern  Je- 
rusalem are  Dr.  Titus  Tobler's  Zicci  Jiiicher  Toporjrupkie 
von  Jerusalem  und  seiiie  [/inr/ebiim/en  (Bcrl.  ISoiJ.  et  sctj.), 
which  contains  (vol.  i,  p.  xi-civ)  a  nearly  full  list  of  all 
■works  by  travellers  and  others  on  the  subject,  with  brief 
criticisms  (continued  in  an  appendix  to  liis  /)7-i/le  W'an- 
dciuiif/,  Gotlia,  1859,  and  greatly  enlarged  in  his  Biblio- 
yrapkia  Geofjruphica  PaUesliim,  Lpz.  18('>7),  and  Prof. 
Sepi)'s  Jerusalem  und  das  Jleili(/e  Land  (^Miiuchen,  18(54, 
2  vols.),  which  almost  exhaustively  treats  the  sacred 
topography  from  the  Roman  Catholic  point  of  view.  The 
city  has  been  more  or  less  described  by  nearly  all  who 
have  visited  the  Holy  Land;  see  especially  Bartlett's 
Walks  about  Jerusalem  (Lond.  1842).  The  map  of  Van 
dc  \'elde  (Gotha,  1858),  with  a  memoir  by  Tobler,  has 
remained  the  most  exact  one  of  the  present  city  till  the 
publication  of  the  English  Ordnance  Survey  (London, 
18G4-5,  186G;  N.  Y.,  1871),  which  contains  'minute  de- 
tails. The  most  perfect  pictorial  representation  ij  the 
Panorama  of  Jerusalem,  taken  from  the  Mount  of  Ol- 
ives, in  three  large  aquatint  engravings,  with  a  key,  jiub- 
lished  in  Germany  (Munich,  1850).  iSIany  new  and  in- 
teresting details  have  been  furnished  by  the  scientilic 
surveys  and  subterranean  explorations  of  the  engineers 
lately  employed  under  the  auspices  of  the  "Palestine 
Exploration  Fund"  of  England,  the  results  of  which  are 
detailed  in  their  successive  Quarlerlij  Statements,  and 
popularly  summed  up  in  their  volume  enUtl^A  Jerusalem 
Rtcovered  (Lond.  and  N.  Y.  1871,  8vo).    See  Palestine. 

JERUSALEM,  COUNCILS  OF  (Concilia  Ilieroso- 
lipnitana).  Much  depends,  in  determining  the  number 
of  councils  held,  on  the  signiticance  of  the  name.  See 
the  article  Council.  \A'e  have  room  here  only  for  the 
principal  councils  held  at  Jerusalem.  They  are,  L  The 
first  ecclesiastical  council  mentioned  in  Acts  xv,  which 
is  believed  to  have  been  hekl  during  the  year  47,  under 
James  the  Less,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  in  consequence  of 
the  dispute  in  the  Church  ,of  Antioch  on  the  propriety 
of  dispensing  with  circumcision  (probably  provoked  by 
Judaizers).  By  the  decisions  of  tliis  council,  the  faith- 
ful were  commanded  to  abstain  (!)  from  meats  which 
had  been  offered  to  idols  (so  as  not  even  to  appear  to 
countenance  the  worship  of  the  heathen),  (2)  from  blood 
and  strangled  things  (probably  to  avoid  giving  offence 
to  the  prejudices  of  the  Jewish  converts),  and  (3)  from 
fornication  (the  prevailing  vice  of  the  Gentiles).  See 
Council,  Apostolical,  at  Jeuusalem.  IL  In  335, 
when  many  bishops  had  met  in  the  sacred  city  to  con- 
secrate the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  Constantine 
directed  that  an  effort  should  be  made  to  heal  the  divi- 
sions of  the  Church.  It  was  by  this  council  that  Arius 
was  restored  to  fellowship,  and  allowed  to  return  to  Al- 
exandria. Eusebius  ( Vit.  Const,  iv,  47)  pronounces  it  the 
largest  he  knew  next  to  the  Council  of  Nice,  with  which 
he  even  compares  it.  III.  One  in  349,  bj^  Maximus, 
bishop  of  Jerusalem,  and  some  sixty  bishops,  upon  the 
return  of  Athanasius  (q.v.)  to  Alexandria,  after  the  death 
of  Gregory.  They  rescinded  the  decree  which  had  been 
published  agahist  him,  and  drew  up  a  synodal  letter 
to  the  Church  in  Alexandria.  IV.  Held  in  399,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  synodal  letter  from  Theophilus  of  Alexan- 
dria on  the  decrees  passed  in  council  against  the  Origen- 
ists.  Thej-^  concurred  in  the  judgment,  and  stated  their 
resolution  not  to  hold  communion  with  any  who  denied 
the  e<iuality  of  the  Son  and  the  Father.  See  Ouigen  ; 
Tkinity.  V.  In  453,  on  Juvenal's  restoration,  by  the 
emperor  Marcian,  to  the  bishopric  of  Jerusalem  (from 
which  he  had  been  deiwsed  on  account  of  his  concur- 
rence in  the  oppression  of  Flavianus  in  the  Latrocinium 
at  Ephesus),  and  the  expulsion  of  Theodosius,  a  Euty- 
chian  heretic,  who  had  become  bisliop  by  prejudicing 
the  empress  Eudoxia  and  the  monks  against  Juvenal  (q. 
v.).  \T.  Held  in  518,  under  the  patriarcli  John  III, 
and  composed  of  thirty-three  bishops.  They  addressed 
a  synodal  letter  to  John  of  Constantinople  imlorsing 
the  decisions  of  the  council  of  that  city,  and  condemned 
the  Severians  aed  Entychians.     VII.  About  530,  under  i 


jiatriarch  Peter,  attended  by  forty-five  bishops.  They 
indorsed  the  acts  of  the  Council  of  Constantinople  (530) 
concerning  the  deposition  of  the  MonotheUte  patriarch 
Anthymus  and  the  election  of  Menai  in  his  stead.  The 
Acei)lialists  were  also  condemned  by  them.  VIII.  Held 
\  in  553,  where  the  acts  of  the  fifth  oecumenical  council  of 
j  Constantinople  were  received  by  all  the  bishojis  of  Pal- 
estine with  the  exception  of  Alexander  of  Abilene,  who 
j  was  therefor  deposed.  IX.  In  034.  In  this  council  the 
[  patriarch  Sophronius  addressed  a  synodal  letter  to  the 
I  different  patriarchs,  inlorming  them  of  his  election,  and 
I  urging  them  to  ojjjjose  the  jMonothelites.  X.  In  1443, 
I  under  Arsenius  of  C.esarea,  ordering  that  no  ordination 
of  a  clerk  should  be  considcretl  valid  if  performed  by  a 
I  bishop  in  communion  with  Rome,  unless  the  clerk  proved 
to  the  orthodox  bishops  his  adhesion  to  the  faith  of  the 
j  (Jreek  Church.  XI.  By  far  the  most  important  council 
I  held  there  was  that  of  1072.  It  was  convened  by  Dosi- 
theiis,  at  that  time  patriarch  of  Jerusalem.  There  were 
present  fifty-three  prelates  of  his  diocese,  including  the 
ex-patriarch  Nectarius;  six  metropolitans,  archiman- 
drates,  presbyters,  deacons,  and  monks.  The  council  call- 
ed itself  affTTic  ip^ovo'£,iat;  fj  oTroXoyia.  Its  main  ob- 
ject was  to  eradicate  Calvinism,  which  threatened  to  find 
many  adherents  amongst  this  branch  of  the  Eastern 
Church,  into  which  it  liad  been  introduced  by  Cyrillus 
Lucaris.  The  declarations  of  belief  put  forth  by  this 
council  gave  rise  to  considerable  trouble  in  the  Eastern 
Church.  Many  charged  it  with  Romanistic  tendencies, 
especially  because  it  avoided  all  utterance  on  points  of 
difference  between  the  two  churches ;  and  it  was  claim- 
ed, also,  that  their  confession  directly  opposed  the  con- 
fession of  Cyril.  (Consult  Harduin,  xi,  179 ;  Kimmel, 
Libri  Si/mbolici  eccles.  Orient.)  See  IMansi,  Suppl.  i,  coll, 
271  ;  Baronius,  iv,  Cone.  p.  1588;  v.  Cone.  p.  275,  739; 
IMansi,  note  to  Raynaldus,  ix,  420;  Landon,  Man.  Coun- 
cils, p.  271  sq. ;  Herzog,  Real-Encijklopddie,  vi,  501  scj. 

JERUSALEM  CREED.  The  early  churches  of  the 
sacred  city  are  now  generally  acknowledged  to  have 
had  a  creed  of  their  own,  which  some  believe  to  have 
been  the  production  of  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  while  others 
claim  that  it  originated  before  his  time.  It  has  been 
preserved  in  the  catechetical  discourses  of  Cyril,  and 
reads  as  follows  :  "  I  believe  in  one  God,  the  Father  Al- 
mighty, maker  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  of  all  things 
visible  and  invisible;  and  in  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the 
only-begotten  Son  of  God,  begotten  of  the  Father  before 
all  worlds;  very  God  by  whom  all  things  ^vero  made, 
who  was  incarnate  and  made  man,  crucified  and  buried, 
and  the  third  day  ascended  into  the  heavens,  and  sat 
down  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father,  and  is  coming  to 
judge  quick  and  dead.  And  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  the 
Paraclete,  who  spake  by  the  prophets ;  and  in  one  holy 
catholic  Church ;  and  resurrection  of  the  flesh  ;  and  in 
life  everlasting,"  See  lAbrar;/  of  the  Fathers  (Oxford 
transl,1838),  ii.52sq.;  Wiixne,  I'alrolor/ia  Grfcca,  y.x\in, 
505  sq. ;  Riddle.  Christian  A  ntiquities,  p.  474. 

JERUSALEM,  FRIENDS  OF,  is  the  name  of  a  fa- 
natical sect  ill  Wiirtembcrg  who  claim  it  to  be  the  duty 
of  the  believers  of  the  Bible  to  rebuild  the  Temple  at 
Jerusalem,  and  to  congregate  there,  according  to  Ezek. 
xl  and  sq. 

JERUSALE:M,  knights  of.  The  possession  of 
Jerusalem  by  a  Christian  power  during  the  period  of 
the  Latin  kings  (see  above,  histor;/  of  .femsalcm),  gave 
birth  to  the  two  great  orders  of  knighthood,  that  of  the 
Temjile,  and  that  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem ;  the  former 
of  which  was  distributed  throughout  Europe,  and  the 
latter — known  also  under  the  name  of  Knights  Hospi- 
tallers (q.  V.) — first  fixed  themselves  at  Rhodes,  and  af- 
terwards dwindled  down  into  the  little  society  of  the 
Knights  of  Alalia  (q.  v.).  The  Teutonic  order  sprung 
up  ai  Acre  in  1191,  and  its  grand  masters,  who  became 
hereditary,  were  the  ancestors  of  tlie  house  of  Branden- 
burg and  the  kings  of  Prussia.     See  Tejiplars. 

JERUSALEM,  NEW.  the  symbolic  name  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church;  also  called  "the  Bride,  the  Lamb's  wife" 
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(Rev.  xxi,  2-21 ;  iii,  12).  The  apostle,  from  the  siitn- 
mit  of  a  high  mountain,  beheld,  in  a  ]iictorial  symbol 
or  scenic  representation,  a  city  resplendent  with  celes- 
tial brightness,  which  seemed  to  descend  from  the  heav- 
ens to  the  earth.  It  was  built  upon  terraces,  one  rising 
above  another,  each  terrace  having  its  distinct  wall  sup- 
porting or  encirchngit:  and  thus,  although  each  wall 
was  only  lH  cubits  =  252  feet  high,  the  height  of  the 
whole  city  was  equal  to  its  diameter.  This  was  stated 
to  be  a  square  of  about  400  miles;  or  12,000  stadia  =; 
about  IGOO  miles  in  circumference— of  course  a  mystical 
number,  denoting  that  the  city  was  capable  of  holding 
almost  countless  myriads  of  inhabitants.  In  its  general 
form,  the  symbolic  city  presents  a  striking  resemblance 
to  that  of  the  new  city  in  Ezek.  xl-xlviii.  The  picto- 
rial symbol  must  be  regarded  as  the  representation  not 
of  a  place  or  state,  but  of  the  Church  as  a  societj/,  the 
"  body  of  Christ"  (Eph.  v,  23-30 ;  Gal.  iv,  26).  As  Je- 
rusalem and  Zion  are  often  used  for  the  inhabitants  and 
faithful  worshippers,  so  the  new  Jerusalem  is  emblemat- 
ical of  the  Church  of  God,  part  on  earth  and  part  in 
heaven.  To  suppose  tlie  invisible  world  to  be  exclu- 
sively referred  to  would  deprive  the  contrast  between 
the  Law  and  the  Gospel  economy,  Sinai  and  Zion,  of  its 
appositeness  and  force.  jMoreover,  the  distinction  be- 
tween "  the  general  asseml)ly  of  the  enrolled  citizens," 
and  "  the  spirits  of  the  just  made  perfect"  (Heb.  xii,  22- 
24),  can  be  explained  only  by  interpreting  the  former 
of  the  Church  militant,  or  the  body  of  Christ  on  earth, 
and  the  latter  of  the  Church  triumphant  in  heaven. 
Thus  we  see  why  the  New  Jerusalem  was  beheld,  like 
Jacob's  ladder,  extending  from  earth  to  heaven.  See 
Ziox. 

JERUSALEM,  NEW,  CHURCH.     See  New-Jf.ku- 

SALEJI  ClIUKCIT. 

JERUSALEM,  PATRIARCHATE  OF.  See  Patri- 
archate OF  Jerusalem. 

JERUSALEM,  the  new  SEE  of  St.  Jajies  in.  The 
city,  sacred  alike  to  the  Jew,  the  Gentile,  and  the  Turk, 
never  felt  the  influence  of  Protestant  teachings  until  the 
opening  of  the  present  jera,  and,  strange  to  say,  the  des- 
titute condition  of  the  Jews  first  caused  the  appoint- 
ment of  two  missionaries  to  Palestine.  These  were  sent 
in  1818  by  the  North  American  Missionary  Society,  of 
iJoston.  In  Europe,  no  action  was  taken  until  1832  :  in 
tliis  year  the  London  Jewisli  ^Missionary  Society  also 
entered  the  field.  In  1840,  at  last,  the  expedition  of 
the  great  European  Powers  to  the  East  gave  rise  to  the 
hope  that,  though  Protestantism  might  not  immediate- 
ly secure  a  strong  foothold,  the  power  of  the  Moham- 
medans at  least  would  be  broken,  and  an  opening  be 
made  for  Christian  influences  on  the  inhabitants  of  the 
sacred  land.  The  great  ambition  of  king  Frederick 
William  IV.  of  Prussia  was  to  establish  a  Protestant 
bishopric  in  the  holy  city ;  and  when,  at  the  ratification 
(July  1.5, 1840)  of  the  treaty  between  the  Christian  and 
Slussulman  Powers,  he  failed  to  obtain  the  desired  sup- 
port for  Ills  proposition  in  favor  of  entire  religious  liber- 
ty for  Eastern  Christians,  he  dispatched  a  special  embas- 
sy to  the  queen  of  England,  the  archbishop  of  Canter- 
burj',  and  the  bishop  of  London  (recognising  in  them 
the  spiritual  heads  of  the  English  Cluirch),  and  pro- 
posed a  plan  for  these  two  groat  Protpstant  nations — 
Prussia  and  England— to  establish  and  sujiport  in  com- 
mon a  Protestant  bishopric  in  Jerusalem,  which  should 
be  equally  shared  in  (i.  e.  alternately)  bv  both  the  Ger- 
man Evangelical  and  the  Anglican  churches.  «  It  was 
anticipated,"  says  Dr.  Hagenbach  {Church  Hist.  ISth  and 
19//!  Ceil/,  ii,  397  sq.),  "that  by  this  means  Protestant- 
ism would  be  more  firmly  estaidished,  and  an  important 
centre  formed  for  missionary  labors.  While  Prussia  had 
formally  united  with  England  in  the  attainment  of 
great  ecclesiastical  ends,  it  now  seemed  that  England, 
by  the  position  which  Providence  had  given  her,  was 
adapted  to  the  realization  of  this  plan ;  and  the  influ- 
ence which  she  had  gained  as  a  European  Power  in  the 
East  and  in  Jerusalem,  encouraged  the  liope  without. 


while  it  was  inwardly  strengthened  by  the  fixed  forms 
of  her  ecclesiastical  character,  and  by  the  halo  of  her 
episcopal  dignity."  Of  course,  people  differed  in  their 
opinion  concerning  the  proposition.  There  were  many 
eminent  German  theologians  who  doubted  the  wisdom 
of  afiiliating  with  the  English  Church,  which  they  de- 
cried as  one  of  exterior  formalism,  etc.,  while,  amongst 
the  English,  many  hesitated  to  cast  in  their  lot  with 
German  rationalistic  divines.  But  the  plan  was,  after 
all,  adopted  by  the  higher  clergy  of  England,  as  well  it 
might  be,  for  it  secured  to  them  not  only  the  first  se- 
lection, but  Prussia  also  stipulated  that  the  bishopric  to 
be  formed  at  the  Chiu-ch  of  St.  James,  in  Jerusalem, 
should  be  after  the  plan  of  the  Established  Church  in 
England,  and  that  the  stationed  bishop,  though  he  be  a 
German,  should  receive  his  appropriate  consecration  at 
the  hands  of  the  primate  of  the  Anglican  Church  (the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury),  and  subscribe  to  the  39  arti- 
cles of  the  Establishment.  The  plea  which  the  English 
clergy  made  on  its  adoption  was  that  it  gave  rise  to  the 
hope  of  bringing  about  by  this  means  a  reconciliation 
between  the  two  denominations :  the  archbishop  even 
expressed,  on  the  occasion,  the  hope  that  this  would  lead 
I  to  "  a  unity  of  discipline  as  well  as  of  doctrine  between 
our  own  Church  and  the  less  pejfectii/  constituted  of  the 
Protestant  churches  of  Europe."  The  endowment  of 
the  bishopric  was  fixed  at  £30,000  sterlmg,  to  insure  the 
bishop  a  yearly  income  of  £1200.  The  bishop  was  to 
be  named  alternately  by  England  and  Prussia,  the  pri- 
mate of  England,  however,  havdng  the  right  to  veto  the 
nomination  of  the  latter.  The  protection  to  be  afforded 
to-  the  German  Evangelists  is  provided  for  by  the  ordi- 
nances of  1841-2,  containing  the  following  specifications : 
1st.  The  bishop  will  take  the  German  congregation  un- 
der his  protection,  and  afford  them  all  the  assistance  in 
his  power.  2d.  He  will  be  assisted  by  competent  Ger- 
man ministers,  ordained  according  to  the  ritual  of  th« 
Church  of  England,  and  required  to  yield  him  obedi- 
j  ence.  3d.  The  liturgy  is  to  be  taken  from  the  received 
litiu^gies  of  the  Prussian  Church,  carefully  revised  by 
the  primate.  4th.  The  rite  of  confirmation  is  to  be  ad- 
ministered according  to  the  form  of  the  English  Church. 
I  In  the  mean  while,  an  act  of  Parliament,  under  date  of 
I  Oct.  5, 1841,  decided  that  persons  could  be  consecrated 
j  bishops  of  the  Church  of  England  in  foreign  countries 
I  without  thereby  becoming  subjects  of  the  crown,  but 
i  that  such  would  also  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
j  archbishop,  in  order  that  they,  and  such  deacons  and' 
ministers  as  they  might  ordain,  may  have  the  right  to 
fulfil  the  same  fimctions  in  England  and  Irelanil.  In 
consequence.  Dr.  3I'Caul,_of  Ireland,  having  declined  the 
appointment,  Dr.  Michael  Salomon  Alexander,  professor 
of  Hebrew  and  Rabbinical  literature  at  Christ's  College, 
London,  a  converted  Jew,  and  formerly  a  Prussian  sub- 
ject (having  been  bom  in  Polish  Prussia  in  1799),  was 
made  first  incumbent  of  the  new  bishopric.  He  died 
Nov.  23, 1845,  near  Cairo.  His  successor  was  Samuel 
Gobat,  of  Cremine,  canton  Berne,  a  student  of  the  Basle 
jMission  House,  nominated  by  Prussia,  and  experienced 
for  missionary  labors  by  his  residence  in  Abyssinia. 
Since  then,  the  news  from  Jerusalem  has  been  gratify- 
ing. Jan.  21, 1849,  a  neAvly-created  Evangelical  church, 
called  Christ  Church,  situated  on  Mount  Zion,  was  dedi- 
cated. The  Gospel  is  preached  there  in  Hebrew,  En- 
glish, German,  French,  Spanish,  and  Arabic.  Belonging 
to  it  are  a  burial-ground;  a  school  attended  by  the  chil- 
dren of  Jews,  Mohammedans,  and  different  Christian 
denominations ;  a  hospital  for  the  Jews,  in  which  they 
have  an  opportunity  of  hearing  the  Scriptures;  a  hos- 
pital for  proselytes,  etc.,  which  is  attended  to  by  deacon- 
esses ;  a  house  of  industry  for  proselytes,  and  an  indus- 
trial school  for  -Jewish  females.  The  number  of  Jewish 
converts  averages  from  seven  to  nine  annually.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  firman  granting  to  Protestants  the  same 
rights  as  are  possessed  by  other  churches,  they  have  es- 
tablished small  schools  in  Bethlehem,  Jafifa,  Nablus,  and 
I  Nazaretli. 
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For  accurate  accounts,  see  Ilerzog,  Beal-EncijUop.  vi, 
603  sq. ;  Abeken,  Dm  eru7i(jdische  Jiisthum  in  Jerusuk-zn 
(Berlin,  1842),     (J.  H.  W.) 

Jerusalem,  Joijann  Fkiedrich  Wimiklji,  a  Ger- 
man tlieolof^ian — one  of  the  best  apologetic  and  practi- 
cal theologians  of  the  last  century,  was  born  at  Osna- 
briick  Nov.  22, 1709,  and  was  educated  at  the  Universities 
of  Leipzig  and  Wittenlitrg;  at  the  latter  lie  took  his  mas- 
ter's degree.  Disinclined  to  enter  the  niinistrj',  for  which 
he  had  prepared  himself,  and  too  young  to  enter  the 
ranks  of  academical  instructors,  he  went  to  the  Low 
Countries,  and  studied  at  Leyden,  where  he  enjoyed  the 
counsels  of  such  men  as  Albert  Schiillcns,  I'dcr  Bur- 
man,  etc.  He  sought  and  secured  tlic  iVii  iid-liip  of  the 
leading  minds  of  the  different  Cliristian  drndnunations 
of  Holland,  and  learned  to  appreciate  men  out  of  the 
pale  of  his  own  band.  After  his  return  to  his  native 
place,  still  only  twenty-four  years  old,  he  received  the 
most  flattering  oflfers,  one  of  which  was  a  position  at  the 
ne\v'ly-created  Universitj'  of  Gottingen,  which  he  in- 
clined to  accept.  Fearing  that  he  might  not  be  thor- 
oughly prepared,  he  again  set  out  on  a  journey,  this  time 
to  spend  a  year  of  further  preparatory  study  in  England, 
more  especially  at  London.  He  there  became  acquaint- 
ed with  the  master  theologians  of  that  age  and  country. 
Thomas  Sherlock,  Daniel  \\'aterland,  Samuel  Clarke  free- 
ly admitted  the  young  scholar  to  their  studies,  and  so 
interested  became  he  in  English  theology  that  he  re- 
mained there  three  years  and  declined  to  go  to  Gottin- 
gen. In  1740  he  returned  to  Germany,  and  was  appoint- 
ed tutor  and  preacher  of  prince  Charles  A\'illiam  Ferdi- 
nand of  Brunswick.  In  1743  he  was  appointed  provost 
of  the  monasteries  of  St.  Crucis  and  .Egidi;  in  1740  he 
was  made  abbot  of  Marienthal,  and  in  1752  abbot  of  the 
convent  of  Kiddagshauscn,  a  theological  training-school 
of  the  Briniswick  ministry,  with  which  he  remained  as- 
sociated for  two  scores  of  years,  and  in  which  he  labored 
earnestly  to  promote  especially  the  religious  spirit  of  the 
young  preachers.  Indeed,  so  well  were  his  labors  per- 
formed, that  a  late  biographer  of  Jerusalem  is  found  to 
say  that  in  no  small  measure  the  religious  spirit  of 
Brunswick  of  our  day  is  due  to  the  work  Avhich  he  per- 
formed at  this  institution.  In  1771  he  became  vice- 
president  of  the  consistory  of  Wolfenbi'ittel.  In  the  lat- 
ter part  of  his  life  he  ^vas  severely  afflicted  by  the  suicide 
of  his  son  (1775),  who  had  gone  to  'Wetzlar  to  practice 
law.  Jerusalem  died  Sept.  2, 1789.  His  most  important 
■work,  BetrachfiuHjen  ii.  d.fornehmsteii  Warheiten  der  Re- 
li[/ion,  written  for  the  instruction  of  the  hereditary  prince 
of  Briniswick  (Braunsch.  17G8-79,  1785,  1795,  2  vols.), 
has  been  translated  into  most  European  languages.  Of 
his  other  works,  we  notice  two  collections  of  sermons 
(Braunsch.  17 1.')-53,  17.SS-,S0) ;  for  a  full  list,  see  Doring's 
I),  (kuf -;■//,  II  /.:,,„■.'/,;, 1,1,  ,■  ,/.  IS  (/.  19  Jahrhuuderts;  Je- 
rusalciiis  S^lli.-ithhxinijihii  (IJraun.  1791). — Herzog,  7?c«?- 
Encyklop.  s.  v.;  Jticher,  (irdehrf.  Lex.  (Adelung's  Adden- 
da), s.  v. ;  Dorner,  Geschichte  der  Protest.  Theolog.  bk.  ii, 
divis.  iii,  §  1 ;  Tholuck,  Gesch.  des  Rationaliwms,  pt.  i ; 
Hurst's  Ilagenbach,  Cli.  /list.  18th  and  IQth  Cent,  i  (see 
Index) ;  Zritschr.  hist.  Theol.  18G9,  p.  530  sq.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Jeru'sha  (Heb.  Yerusha',  ii"::^''\^, possession;  Sept. 
'lepovaci),  the  daughter  of  Zadok,  and  mother  of  king 
Jothan,  consequently  wife  of  Uzziah,  whom  she  appears 
to  have  survived  (2  Kings  xv,  33);  written  Jkrushah 
(n'^^~1',  Yerushah',  id. ;  Sept,  'l(povaa)  in  the  parallel 
passage  (2  Chron.  xxvii,  1).     B.C.  806. 

Jeru'shah  (2  Chron.  xxvii,  1).     See  Jerusha. 

Jesai'ah  [many>/cs«»'«/i]  («,Xeh.  xi,7,  6,1  Chron. 
iii,  21).     See  jESiiAiAir. 

Jeshai'ah  [many  Jeshai'ah~\  (Hebrew  Yeshayah'^ 
T\'^'2^'^,  deliverance  of  Jehorah  ;  1  Chron.  iii,  21 ;  Ezra  | 
viii,  7, 19 ;  Nell,  xi,  7 ;  elsewhere  in  the  paragogic  form  i 
^il^""i^^,  Yeshaya'hv),  the  name  of  several  men. 

1.  (Sept.  'Qaaiaq  v.  r.  'Iioffi'ac,  Vulg.  Isajas,  Author.  ; 
Vers.  "  Jeshaiah.")    Son  of  Kehabiah,  and  father  of  Jo-  ! 


ram,  of  the  Levitical  family  of  Eliezer  (1  Chron.  xxvi, 
25).     B.C.  considerably  ante  1014. 

2.  (Sept.  'lida  v.  r.  Iryiat; ;  'laiag  v.  r.  'Iwtnu  ;  Yulg. 
Jesejas,  Auth.  Vers.  "Jeshaiah.")  One  of  the  sons  of 
Jeduthun,  appointed  under  him  among  the  sacred  harp- 
ers (1  Chron.  xxv,  3),  at  the  head  of  the  eighth  divis- 
ion of  Levitical  musicians  (ver.  15).     B.C.  1014, 

3.  See  Isaiah. 

4.  (Septuag.  'Xiaatia  v.  r.  '!f(T(«,  Vulg.  Isaja,  Auth. 
Vers.  "  Jesaiah.")  Father  of  Ithicl,  a  Benjamite,  whose 
descendant  Sallu  resided  in  Jerusalem  alter  the  exile 
(Neh.  ix,  7),     B.C.  long  ante  539. 

5.  (Septuagint  'Itatta  v.  r.  'Ifffiae,  Vulgate  Jesejas, 
Auth.  Vers.  '-Jesaiah.")  The  second  of  the  three  sons 
of  llananiah,  son  of  Zcrubbabcl  (1  Chron.  iii,  21;  see 
Strong's  Harmony  a^id  Expos,  of  the  Gosp.  p.  17).  B,C. 
post  53G. 

6.  (Septuag.  'Hfrain  v.  r.  'IiramcVulg. /.w/«s,Auth. 
Vers.  "  Jeshaiah.")  Son  of  Athaliah,  of  the  '"  sons"  of 
Elam,  who  returned  with  70  male  relatives  from  Baby- 
lon (Ezra  viii,  7).     B.C.  459. 

7.  (Sept.  'i(Tni'«,  Vulg.  Isajas,  Author.  Vers.  "Jeshai- 
ah.") A  Levite  of  tlie  family  of  JMerari,  who  accom- 
panied Hashabiah  to  the  river  Ahava,  on  the  way  from 
Babylon  to  Palestine  (Ezra  viii,  19).     B.C.  459. 

Jesha'nah  [many  Jesh'anah']  (Hcb.  Yeshanah', 
n3'^7,  old,  q.  d.  UaXaio-oXig  ;  Sept.  'itavpd  v.  r.  'Avd'), 
a  citj'  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  taken  with  its  suburbs 
from  Jeroboam  by  Abijah,  and  mentioned  as  situated 
near  Bethel  and  Ephraim  (2  Chron.  xiii,  19).  It  ap- 
pears to  be  the  "village  Isafuis"  (l(Tc'n'ai;),  mentioned 
by  Josephus  as  the  scene  of  Herod's  encounter  with 
Pappus,  the  general  of  Antigonus,  in  Samaria  {Ant.  xiv, 
15,12,  compare'lo-aj'rt,^?;?.  viii,  11,8).  It  is  not  men- 
tioned by  Jerome  in  the  Onomasticon,  unless  we  accept 
the  conjecture  of  Reland  (Aftesf.p.  8Gl),tliat  "Jethaba, 
urbs  anti(iua  Judreaj"  is  at  once  a  corruption  and  a  trans- 
lation of  the  name  Jeshana.  According  to  Schwarz 
{Palestine,  p.  158),  it  is  the  modern  village  &\-Sanm,tyio 
miles  west  of  Bethel ;  but  no  such  name  appears  on  Zira- 
mermann's  map,  unless  it  be  Ain  Sinia,  a  village  sur- 
rounded by  vineyards  and  fruit-trees,  with  vegetable 
gardens  watered  from  a  well,  situated  at  a  fork  of  the 
valley  about  a  mileN.E.  of  Jufua  (Robinson's  Research- 
es, in,  80). 

Jeshar'elah  [some  Jeshare'lah]  (Heb.  Yeshare'- 
lah,  f^5N"i'4i!')  vpright  towards  God;  some  copies  read 
rt?X'liy%  Yesare'lah  ;  Septuag.  "lo-ptj^Xd  v.  r.  'latpii^X; 
Vulg.  Isreeki),  the  head  of  the  seventh  division  of  Le- 
vitical musicians  (1  Chron.  xxv,  14) ;  elsewhere  called 
by  the  equivalent  name  Asarklah  (ver.  2).    B.C.  1014. 

Jesheb'eab  (Heb.  Yeshehah',  2X3r^  seat  o/"  his 
father;  Sept.  'laftadX  v.  r.  'Iftr/^flfiX,  Vulg.  Ishhaal), 
the  head  of  the  fourteenth  division  of  priests  as  ar- 
ranged by  David  (1  Chron.  xxiv,  13).     B.C.  1014. 

Jesher  (Heb.  Ye'sher,  1"^^  upriyht;  Sept. 'iwajrap 
V.  r.  laadp),  the  first  named  of  the  three  sons  of  Caleb 
(son  of  Hezron)  by  his  first  wife  Azubah  (1  Chrou.  ii, 
18).     B.C.  ante  1G58.     See  Jerioth. 

Jesh'imon  is  the  rendering  in  the  Auth.  Version 
(Numb.  xxi.  211;  xxiii,  28;  1  Sam.  xxiii,  19,  24;  xxvi, 
1,3)  of  ')i""^w^  (yeshimon'),  which  simply  denotes  a 
icilderness,  as  in  the  margin  (so  the  Sej)!.),  and  else- 
where in  the  text  (Deut.  xxxii,  10 ;  Psa.  Ixviii,  7 ;  "  des- 
ert." Psa.  Ixxviii,  40;  cvi,  14;  Isa.  xliii,  19,  20,  "soli- 
tary" way,  Psa.  cvii,  4).     See  Desert. 

Jesbimoth.     See  Beth-jesiiijioth, 

Jesh'ishai  [many  Jeshish'al,  some  Jeshisha'i] 
(Heb.  Yeshishay',  '>':J'^':^'^,  grayish,  perh.  q.  d.  born  of  an 
old  man;  Sept.  'iKTaat  v.  r.  'litrnt),  the  son  of  Jahdo 
and  father  of  Michael,  of  the  ancestry  of  Abihail,  a  Gad- 
ite  chief  in  Bashan  (1  Chron.  v,  14).   B.C.  long  ante  782r 

Jeshohai'ah  (llch.  Jeshochayah',  n'^nrj;^,  u-or- 
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shipper  of  Jehovah;  Sept.  'lacjovta),  a  chief  Simeonite, 
apparently  one  of  those  who  migrated  to  the  valley  of 
Gedor  (1  "chron.  iv,  3C).     B.C.  prob.  cir.  711. 

Jesh'ua  (Heb.  Yeshii'a,  "n-::%  a  contracted  form 
of  .Josiii-A,  i.  q.  Jescs;  Sept.  'U]aovc),  the  name  of 
several  men,  also  of  a  place. 

1.  (Xeh.  vui,  17.)     Sec  Joshua. 

2.  Tiie  head  of  the  ninth  sacerdotal  "  class"  as  ar- 
ran"-ed  by  David  (1  Chron.  xxiv,  11,  where  the  name 
is  Anglicized  •' Jeshuah").  B.C.  1014.  He  is  thought 
by  some  to  be  the  Jeshua  of  Ezra  ii,  3G.     But  see  No.  G. 

"  3.  One  of  the  Levites  appointed  by  Hezekiah  to  dis- 
tribute the  sacred  offerings  in  the  sacerdotal  cities  (2 
Chron.  xxxi,  15).     B.C.  7-2C. 

4.  A  descendant  (or  native)  of  Pahath-moab  ((j.  v.) 
mentioned  along  with  Joab  as  one  whose  ])osterity,  to 
the  number  of  2812  (2818),  returned  from  Babylon  (Ezra 
ii,  6 ;  Neh.  vii,  11).     B.C.  ante  53G. 

5.  A  Levite  named  along  with  Kadmiel  as  one  whose 
descendants  (called  '-children"  [V inhabitants]  of  Hoda- 
viah  or  Hodeviah),  to  the  number  of  74,  returned  from 
Babylon  (Ezra  ii,  40 ;  Xeh.  vii,  43).  15. C.  ante  530.  See 
Nos."  9  and  10. 

6.  Jeshua  (or  Joshua  as  he  is  called  in  Hag.  i,  1, 12 ; 
ii,  2,  4;  Zech.  iii,  1,  3,  6,  8,  9),  the  "  son"  of  Jozadak  or 
Jozedech,  and  high-priest  of  the  Jews  when  they  re- 
turned, under  Zerubbabel,  from  the  Babylonian  exile 
(Neh.  vii,  7;  xii,  1,  7,  10,  2G;  Ezra  ii,  2;  x,  18).  B.C. 
636.  He  was  doubtless  born  during  the  exile.  His 
presence  and  exhortations  greatly  promoted  the  rebuild- 
ing of  the  city  and  Temple  (Ezra  v,  2).  B.C.  520-44G. 
The  altar  of  tlie  latter  being  tirst  erected  enabled  him  to 
sanctify  their  labor  by  the  religious  ceremonies  and  of- 
ferings which  thelaw  required  (Ezra iii, 2, 8,9).  .Jeshua 
joined  with  Zerubbabel  in  opposing  the  machinations 
of  the  Samaritans  (Ezra  iv,  3) ;  and  he  was  not  found 
wanting  in  zeal  (comp.  Ecclus.  xlix,  12)  when  the  works, 
after  having  been  interrupted,  were  resumed  in  the  sec- 
ond year  of  Darius  Hystaspis  (Ezra  v,  2;  Hagg.  i,  12). 
Several  of  the  prophet  Haggai's  utterances  are  address- 
ed to  Jeshua  (Hagg.  i,  1 ;  ii,  2),  and  his  name  occurs  in 
two  of  the  symbolical  prophecies  of  Zechariah  (iii,  1-10 ; 
vi,  11-15).  In  the  first  of  these  passages,  Jeshua,  as 
pontiff,  represents  the  Jewish  people  covered  at  first 
with  the  garb  of  slaves,  and  afterwards  with  the  new 
and  glorious  vestures  of  deliverance.  In  the  second  he 
wears  for  a  moment  crowns  of  silver  and  gold,  as  sym- 
bols of  the  sacerdotal  and  regal  crowns  of  Israel,  which 
were  to  be  united  on  the  head  of  the  Jlessiah. — Kitto. 
See  High-priest.  He  is  probably  the  person  alluded 
to  in  Ezra  ii,  36 ;  Neh.  vii,  39.    See  Jkdai.vii. 

7.  Father  of  Jozabad,  which  latter  was  one  of  the 
Levites  appointed  by  Ezra  to  take  charge  of  the  offer- 
ings for  the  sacred  services  (Ezra  viii,  33).  B.C.  ante 
459. 

8.  The  father  of  Ezer,  which  latter  is  mentioned  as 
"  the  ruler  of  ^lizpah"  who  repaired  part  of  the  walls  of 
Jerusalem  after  the  exile  (Neh.  iii,  19).     B.C.  ante  446. 

9.  A  Levite,  son  of  ^Vzaniah  (Neh.  x,  9),  who  actively 
co-operated  in  the  reformation  instituted  bv  Nehemiah 
(Neh.  viii,  7;  ix,  4,  5 ;  xii,  8).  B.C.  cir.  410.  He  was 
possibly  identical  with  No.  5. 

10.  Son  of  Kadmiel,  one  of  the  Levites  in  the  Tem- 
ple on  its  restoration  after  the  captivity,  in  the  time  of 
Eliashib  (Neh.  xii,  24).  B.C.  cir.  406.'  Perhaps,  how- 
ever, "  son"  is  here  a  transcriber's  error  for  "  and ;"  so 
that  this  Jeshua  will  be  the  same  as  No.  5. 

11.  A  city  of  Judah  inhabited  after  the  captivitv, 
mentioned  in  connection  with  Jekabzeel,  jMoladah,  and 
other  towns  in  the  lowlands  of  Judah  (Neh.  xi,  26). 
According  to  Schwarz  (Palest,  p.  116),  it  is  the  village 
Yesiie,  near  Khulda,  five  English  miles  east  of  Ekron ; 
doubtless  the  village  Yeshim  [locally  pronounced  Esfi- 
«■«]  seen  by  Dr.  Robinson  (new  edit,  of  ^■.■/(airhes,  iii, 
154, 155),  and  laid  down  on  Van  de  Yelde's  Map  on  wady 
Uhurab,  between  Zorah  and  Chesalon. 


Jesh'uah  (1  Chron.  xxiv,  11).     See  Jeshua,  2. 

Jesh'urun  (Heb.  Yeshurun',  '|1"in/),  a  poetical  ap- 
pellation r)f  the  people  of  Israel,  used  in  token  of  affec- 
tion and  tenderness,  occurring  four  times  (Deut.  xxxii, 
15,  Sept.  'laK-oi/j,  Vulg.  dilechis ;  Deut.  xxxiii,  5,  26,  and 
Isa.  xliv,  2  [A.  Vers,  in  this  latter  passage  "  Jesurun"]  ; 
Sept.  j)ya7ii)iJ.ivoc,  Vulgate  rectissiinus).  The  term  is 
(according  to  Mercer  in  Pagnini,  Thes.  i,  p.  1105;  Mich, 
in  SuppL,  and  others)  a  diminutive  (after  the  form  of 
Zebulun,  Jeduthun,  etc.)  from  "iVr^  i.  q.  "^"C"^  (compare 
D^b'j  and  dVu),  q.  d.  rectulus,  a  '•  rightling,"  i.  e.  the 
dear  upright  people.  Aquila,  Symmachus,  and  Theo- 
dotion  have  in  Isaiah  tu^ii^,  elsewhere  tv5iuTciTu<;; 
Kimchi  says,  "  Israel  is  so  called  as  beingjus^  among  the 
nations ;"  so  also  Aben-Ezra  and  Saadias  (in  the  Pent.) 
interiiret.  Others,  as  Grotius,  understand  the  word  as 
a  diminutive  from  "  Israel"  itself,  and  so  apparently  the 
Chald.,  Syriac,  and  Saadias  (in  Isaiah),  but  against  the 
analogy  of  derivation.  Ilgen  {De  imhre  lapideo,  p.  25, 
and  in  Paulus,  Memoruhil.  vi,  p.  157)  gives  a  far-fetched 
derivation  from  the  Arabic,  and  other  fanciful  explana- 
tions may  be  seen  in  Jo.  Olpius's  Diss,  de  "|1"!'C^  iw^- 
side  Theod.  Hasieo,  Bremas,  1730).  The  passages  where 
it  is  employed  seem  to  express  the  idea  that  in  the  char- 
acter of  rirjhteous  Jehovah  recognised  his  people  in  con- 
sideration of  their  covenant  relation  to  him,  whereby, 
while  they  observed  the  terms  of  that  covenant,  they 
stood  legally  justified  before  him  and  clean  in  his  sight. 
It  is  in  this  sense  that  the  jjious  kings  are  said  to  have 
done  id'^il,  "that  which  was  right"  in  the  eyes  of  Je- 
hovah, i.  e.  what  God  approved  (1  Kings  xi,  34,  etc.). — 
Gesenius ;  Kitto. 

Jesi'ah  (a,  1  Chron.  xii,  6 ;  &,  1  Chron.  xxiii,  20). 
See  IsiiiAH,  2,  4. 

Jesim'iel  (Heb.  Yesimiel',  bx'i^"'b%  appointed  of 
God ;  Sept.  'l(Tjuaj/\),  apparently  one  of  the  chief  Sim- 
eonites  wlio  migrated  to' the  vaOey  of  Gedor  in  search 
of  pasture  (1  Chron.  iv,  36).     B.C.  cir.  711. 

Jessaeans.  According  to  Epiphanius,  the  first  dis- 
tinctive appellation  of  Christians  was 'Itfrfffuoi,  Jessa> 
ans,  but  it  is  doubtful  from  whom  the  title  was  derived, 
or  in  what  sense  it  was  applied.  Some  suppose  it  was 
from  Jesse,  the  father  of  David;  others  (and  with  far 
greater  probability  of  accuracy)  trace  it  to  the  name  of 
the  Lord  Jesus.  Philo  is  known  to  have  written  a  work 
on  the  first  Church  of  St.  jMark  at  Alexandria,  which  he 
himself  entitled  vrtpl  'li(juaiuiv,  which  is  now  extant 
under  the  title  of  Trfoi  ftiov  ^ttonrjriKoti  (of  the  contem- 
plative life),  and  so  is  cited  by  Eusebius  even :  Jerome, 
however,  knew  the  work  intimately,  and  for  this  reason 
gave  Philo  a  place  in  his  list  of  ecclesiastical  writers. 
Eusebius  also  mentions  the  name  Jessccatis  as  a  distinc- 
tive appellation  of  the  early  Christians.  Comp.  Bing- 
ham, Antiq.  bk.  i,  ch.  i,  §  1 ;  Riddle,  Christian  Antiqui- 
ties, \x\ii\. 

Jes'se  (Heb.  rwArt/y',  "^d^,  perhaps /?7)?,  otherwise 
living;  once  ''"4'IS:,  Ishay',  either  by  prosthesis,  or  manly, 
1  Chron.  ii,  13 ;  Sept.  and  N.  T.  'If  (Tirai ;  Josephus  'Ita- 
(yaioQ,  Ant.  vi,  8,  1),  a  son  (or  descendant)  of  Obed,  the 
son  of  Boaz.  and  Ruth  (Ruth  iv,  17,  22 ;  Matt,  i,  5,  6 ; 
Luke  iii,  32 ;  1  Chron.  ii,  12).  He  was  the  father  of 
eight  sons  (1  Sam.  xvii,  12),  from  the  youngest  of  whom, 
David,  is  reflected  all  the  distinction  which  belongs 
to  the  name,  although  the  latter,  as  being  of  humble 
birth,  was  often  reproached  by  his  enemies  with  this  pa- 
rentage (1  Sam.  XX,  27,  30,  31 ;  xxii,  7,  8  ;  xxv,  10;  2 
Sam.  XX,  1 ;  1  Kings  xii,  16 ;  2  Chron.  x,  16).  "  Stem  of 
Jesse!''  is  used  poetically  for  the  family  of  David  (Isa.  xi, 
1),  and  '■'■Root  [i.  e.  root-shoot,  or  sprout  from  the  stump, 
i.  q.  scion\  ofJessr"  for  the  ^Messiah  (Isa.  xi,  10 ;  Rev.  v, 
5 ;  comp.  xxii,  16).  He  seems  to  have  been  a  person  of 
some  note  and  substance  at  Bethlehem,  his  |iroperty  be- 
ing chiefly  in  sheep  (1  Sam.  xvi,  1, 11 ;  xvii,  20;  comp. 
Psa.  Ixxviii,  71).     It  would  seem  from  1  Sam.  xvi,  10, 
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that  he  must  have  been  aware  of  the  high  destinies 
which  awaited  his  son,  but  it  is  doubtl'ul  if  he  ever  lived 
to  see  them  reaUzcd  (see  1  Sam.  xvii,  12).  The  last 
historical  mention  of  Jesse  is  in  relation  to  the  asylum 
which  David  procured  for  him  with  the  kin>{  of  Moab  (1 
Sam.  xxii,  3),     B.C.  cir.  1068-lOGl.     Sec  David. 

"According  to  an  ancient  Jewish  tradition,  recorded 
ill  the  Targum  on  2  Sam.  xxi,  19,  Jesse  was  a  weaver  of 
the  vails  of  the  sanctuary;  but  as  there  is  no  contradic- 
tion, so  there  is  no  corroboration  of  this  in  the  lUble,  and 
it  is  possiljle  that  it  was  suggested  by  the  occurrence  of 
the  word  ore^iw,  'weavers,'  in  connection  with  a  member 
of  his  family.  See  Jaaue-Oregiji.  Who  the  wife 
of  Jesse  was  we  are  not  told.  The  family  contained,  in 
addition  to  the  sons,  two  female  members — Zeruiah  and 
Abigail ;  but  it  is  uncertain  whether  these  were  Jesse's 
daughters,  for,  though  they  are  called  the  sisters  of  his 
sons  (1  Chron.  ii,  1(5),  yet  Abigail  is  said  to  have  been 
the  daughter  of  Nahash  (2  Sam.  xvii,  25).  Of  this,  two 
explanations  have  been  proposed.  (1.)  The  Jewish : 
that  Nahash  was  another  name  for  Jesse  (.Jerome,  Qucest. 
Jlehr.  on  2  Sam.  xvii,  25,  and  the  Targum  on  Kuth  iv, 
22).  (2.)  Prof.  Stanley's  :  that  Jesse's  wife  had  formerly 
been  wife  or  concubine  to  Nahash,  possibly  the  king  of 
the  Ammonites  (Jewish  Chureh,  ii,  50, 51)"  (Smith).  See 
Naiiasii. 

Jesse,  Tree  of,  in  ecclesiastical  arcliitecture,  is  a 
representation  of  the  genealogy  of  Ciirist  on  scrolls  of 
foliage  so  arranged  as  to  represent  a  tree,  and  was  quite 
a  common  subject  for  sculpture,  painting,  and  embroid- 
ery. In  ancient  churches,  the  candlesticks  often  took 
this  form,  and  was  therefore  called  a  Jesse.  See  Parker, 
6' /(>.«.-.■.  .1  iv/iit.  s.  V. ;  Walcott,  Sacred  A  rchceology,  p.  333. 

Jes'sue  ('lacraouE  v.  r.  '\r](Tovi  and 'iTjffor'c,  1  Esdr. 
V,  2(i),  or  Je'su  ('Ij/fTorr,  1  Esdr.  viii,  03),  corrupt  forms 
(see  Ezra  ii.  10;  viii,  :'>.!)  of  the  name  of  Jesiiua  (q.  v.). 

JESU  is  likcwisr  u.^til  in  modern  poetry  for  the  name 
of  Jesus,  our  Saviour,  especially  as  a  vocative  or  geni- 
tive. 

Jesuates,  a  monastic  order,  so  called  because  its 
members  frequently  pronounced  the  nanic  of  Jesus.  The 
founders  were  John  of  Colombuii,gonfaloni('rc,  and  Fran- 
els  iNIino  Yincentini  of  Sienna.  This  institution  was 
confirmed  by  Urban  V  in  the  year  13G8,  and  continued 
till  the  seventeenth  century,  when  it  was  suppressed  by 
Clement  IX.  The  persons  belonging  to  it  jirofessed 
poverty,  and  adhered  to  the  institute  of  Augustine. 
They  were  not,  however,  admitted  to  holy  orders,  but 
professed  to  assist  tlio  poor  with  their  prayers  and  other 
offices,  and  jireiKinil  nxMlicine  for  them,  which  they  dis- 
tributed gratuitously :  wi'  lind  them,  for  that  reason,  call- 
ed sometimes  Ajw^tullc  Clerks.  They  were  also  known 
as  the  Com)re(jaiion  of  Saint  Hieronymus,  their  patron. 
Having  become  largely  interested  in  the  distillery  of 
brandies,  etc.,  they  were  by  the  people  called  Padri  dell 
aqua  vitce.  A  female  order  of  the  same  name,  and  a 
branch  of  the  male  order,  was  founded  by  Catharina 
Colombina.  They  still  continue  to  exist  in  Italy  as  a 
branch  organization  of  the  Augustinian  order.  See  Hcr- 
zog,  Real-Enci/l-lop.  s.  v. ;  Farrar,  /uxlesiast.  Dirt.  p.  340 ; 
IIily<it.  fi'isc/iichte  d.  Kljster  und Ritterorden,  iii,  484  sq. 

Jes'ui,  Jes'uite  (Numb,  xxvi,  44).    See  Isiiui,  1. 

Jesuits,  or  the  Sonet y  of  Jesus  (Societas  Jesit).  the 
most  celebrated  among  the  monastic  institutions  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church. 

I.  Foundation  of  the  Order. — It  was  founded  by  the 
Spanish  nobleman  Don  Inigo  (Ignatius)  of  Loj-ola  (q. 
v.).  Thirst  for  glory  caused  him  at  an  early  age  to  en- 
ter the  army.  Having  been  wounded,  May  20,  1521, 
during  the  siege  of  Pamplona  by  the  French,  he  turned 
during  the  slow  progress  of  his  recoverj'  from  his  former 
favorite  reading  of  knights'  novels  to  the  study  of  the 
life  of  Jesus  and  the  saints.  His  heated  imaginati(m 
suggested  to  him  an  arena  in  which  even  greater  dis- 
tinction could  be  won  than  in  military'  life,  and  he  re- 
soh-ed  henceforth  to  devotj  his  hfc  to  the  service  of 
IV.— I  I  I 


God  and  of  the  Church.  Having  recovered,  he  first 
went  to  the  Benedictine  abbey  of  Montserrat,  vi^here, 
after  a  general  confession,  he  took  the  vow  (jf  chastity, 
hung  up  his  sword  and  dagger  on  the  altar,  and  then 
jiroceeded  to  Manresa,  where,  after  a  short  stay  in  the 
hospital,  he  hid  himself  in  a  rocky  cavern  near  the 
town,  in  order  to  devote  himself  wholly  to  prayer  and 
ascetic  exercises.  Here  he  is  believed  to  liave  made 
his  first  draft  of  the  "  Spiritual  Exercises"  {Exercitia 
Spiritualia),  a  work  which  in  1548  a  brief  of  pope  Paul 
III  warmly  commended  to  all  the  faithful,  and  to  which 
the  tliorough  soldier-like  disciijline  that  characterizes 
the  order  of  the  Jesuits,  and  the  ultra  papal  system  of 
which  they  have  been  the  pioneers,  are  greatly  due.  As 
Ignatius  himself  subsequently  states,  the  idea  of  a  ncv.' 
religious  order  which  was  to  take  a  front  rank  under 
the  banner  of  Christ  in  the  combat  against  the  prince 
of  darkness  likewise  originated  with  him  at  this  time. 
During  a  brief  pilgrimage  which  Ignatius  made  in  1523 
to  Palestine,  he  became  aware  that  he  utterly  lacked 
the  necessary  literary  qualification  for  carrj'ing  out  the 
pL-ins  which  he  had  conceived.  Accordingly,  Vvfhen  he 
had  returned  to  Spain,  he  entered  a  grammar-school  at 
Barcelona,  and  subsequently  visited  the  universities  of 
Alcala  and  Salamanca,  and  at  last  went  to  Paris,  where 
he  studied  from  1528  to  1,535,  and  in  1533  acquired  the 
title  of  doctor  of  philosophy.  In  Paris  Ignatius  gradu- 
ally gathered  around  himself  the  first  members  of  the 
order  he  inteiuled  to  found.  His  first  associates  were 
Lefevre  (Petrus  Faber),  from  Savoy,  Francis  of  Xavier, 
from  Navarre,  and  the  Spaniards  Jacob  Laincz,  Alfons 
Salmeron,  Nicolaus  Bobadilla,  and  Simon  Rodriguez. 
They  were  for  the  first  time  called  together  by  Ignatius 
in  July,  1534,  and  soon  after,  on  August  15,  the  festival  of 
the  Assumi)tion  of  Mary,  they  took  the  vows  of  poverty, 
chastity,  and  of  making  a  pilgrimage  to  .Jerusalem,  in 
order  to  labor  in  the  Holy  Land  for  the  conversion  of 
the  infidels.  In  case  they  should  be  unable  to  carry 
out  this  project  within  one  j'ear  after  their  arrival  in 
Venice,  they  would  go  to  Rome  and  place  themselves 
.It  the  disposal  of  the  pope.  On  Jan.  G,  1537,  Ignatius 
was  joined  in  Venice  by  all  of  his  disciples  and  three 
more  Frenchmen — Le  Jay,  Codure,  and  Brouet.  All 
took,  two  months  later,  holy  orders,  but  their  plan  to  go 
to  Jerusalem  they  could  not  execute,  as  the  republic  of 
Venice  was  at  war  with  sultan  Soleiman  II.  They  con- 
sequently went  to  Rome  to  await  the  orders  of  the  pope. 
Paul  III  received  them  kindly,  gave  to  Faber  and  Lai- 
nez  chairs  in  the  Sapienza,  and  requested  Ignatius  to 
labor  as  a  city  missionary  for  the  improvement  of  the 
religious  life.  In  March,  1538,  the  other  associates  also 
arrived  in  Rome,  and  it  was  now  formally  resolved  h) 
establish  a  new  religious  order.  Ignatius  was  elected 
to  submit  their  plan  to  the  pope,  and  to  obtain  his  sanc- 
tion. This  was  given  on  Sept.  27,  1540,  in  the  bull 
Begimini  Ililitantis  ecclesia,  which,  however,  restricted 
the  number  of  professi  to  forty.  Three  years  later 
(March  14,  1543),  another  buU,  Injunctum  Nobis,  re- 
moved this  restriction.  Reluctantly  Ignatius  accepted 
the  dignity  of  the  first  general  of  the  order,  to  wliicli  he 
had  been  unanimously  elected.  He  entered  upon  his 
office  on  April  17,  1541  ;  and  soon  after,  in  accordance 
with  the  request  of  Paul  III,  the  draft  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  new  order  was  made  by  him  (not,  as  is  often 
maintained,  by  Lainez ;  see  Genelli,  Leben  des  heil.  Ir,- 
ridtiifs,  p.  212).  Before  being  finally  sanctioned,  the  con- 
stitution was  to  undergo  several  revisions;  but  before 
these  were  made,  Ignatius  died,  July  31, 155G. 

II.  Comtitution  aud  Form  of  Government. — The  laws 
regulating  the  order  are  contained  in  the  so-called  Insti- 
tutum  (official  edition,  Prague,  1757,  2  vols.;  new  edit. 
Avignon,  1827-38).  The  work  opens  with  a  collection 
of  all  the  bulls  and  decrees  of  the  apostolic  see  concern- 
ing the  new  society.  This  is  followed  by  a  list  of  the 
privileges  which  have  been  granted  to  the  order,  and 
by  the  General  Examination,  which  serves  as  an  intro- 
duction to  the  constitutions,  and  is  laid  before  everj'  ap- 
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plicant  for  admission.  The  most  important  portion  of 
the  code,  the  constitutions,  consists  of  ten  chapters,  to 
each  of  which  are  added  explanations  {Declarationes), 
which,  accoriling  to  the  intentions  ol  the  founder,  are  to 
be  equally  valid  as  the  constitutions.  Next  follow  the 
decrees  and  canons  of  the  general  congregations;  the 
plan  of  studies  {Ratio  Studiorum),  which,  however,  in 
1832  was  considerably  changed  by  the  general  John 
Eoothahn;  the  decrees  of  the  generals  (Ordinationes 
Generalium),  as  they  were  revised  by  the  eighth  Gen- 
eral Congregation  in  1615 ;  and,  in  conclusion,  by  three 
ascetic  writings  —  the  Jndustrice  ad  curandos  animce 
morhos  of  general  Claudius  Aquaviva,  the  Spiritual  Ex- 
ercises of  Ignatius,  and  the  Directorium,  an  official  in- 
struction for  the  right  use  of  these  exercises.  At  the 
head  of  the  order  is  a  general  (Prrepositus  Generalis'), 
who  is  elected  for  life,  must  reside  at  Rome,  and  is  only 
subject  to  the  pope.  His  power  is  iralimited,  as  the 
Council  of  Assistants  has  only  a  deliberative  vote.  He 
is,  hov.-ever,  bomid  to  the  constitutions,  which  he  can 
neither  change  nor  set  aside.  The  constitution  provides 
for  the  deposition  of  a  general  in  particular  cases  by  the 
General  Congregation,  but  the  case  has  not  yet  occurred. 
For  the  administration  of  the  provinces  into  which  the 
order  is  divided  the  general  appoints  provincials  for 
the  term  of  three  years.  Several  provinces  are  united 
into  an  assistentia,  which  is  represented  in  the  council 
of  the  general  by  an  assistant.  There  were  in  1871  five 
assistants  for  Italy,  France,  Spain,  England,  and  Ger- 
many. The  assistants  are  appointed  by  the  General 
Congregation,  but  in  case  of  the  death  or  a  long  absence 
of  an  assistant  the  general  can  substitute  another,  with 
the  consent  of  the  majority  of  the  provincials.  Subor- 
dinate to  the  provincial  are  the  pra;positi,  who  govern 
the  houses  of  the  professed,  and  the  rectors,  who  govern 
the  colleges  and  the  novitiates.  They  are  likewise  ap- 
pointed by  tJie  general.  At  the  head  of  the  minor  es- 
tablishments (residenticr)  are  "superiors."  Each  of 
these  officers  has  by  his  side  a  consultor  to  advise,  and 
a  monitor  to  watch  and  admonish  him.  As  in  every 
religious  order,  the  members  are  divided  into  priests  and 
lay  brothers  {Coudjutores  temporales).  The  latter  take 
the  simple  vows  after  a  two-years'  novitiate,  and  the 
solemn  vov.'s  after  having  been  in  the  order  for  at  least 
ten  years.  Those  candidates  who,  on  entering  the  or- 
der, leave  their  future  employment  entirely  to  the  dis- 
position of  their  superiors,  are  called  Indi^'erentes ;  but, 
according  to  a  decree  of  the  General  Congregation,  their 
final  destination  must  be  assigned  to  them  at  least  with- 
in two  years.  The  candidates  for  the  priesthood  are, 
during  the  first  two  years,  Novitii  scholastici;  then, 
after  binding  themselves  to  the  order  by  taking  simple 
vows,  they  become  Scholastici  approbati,  devote  them- 
selves for  several  years  to  classical  and  philosophical 
studies,  and  are  for  some  time  employed  as  teachers  or 
educators  in  the  colleges,  before  they  begin  the  study 
of  theology,  which  lasts  for  four  years.  After  the  com- 
pletion of  the  theological  course  they  are  ordained 
priests,  and  now  enter  into  a  third  novitiate,  the  sole 
object  of  which  is  to  increase  their  zeal.  At  the  end  of 
this  novitiate  the  candidate  is  admitted  to  tlie  solemn 
professidu  of  tlie  vows,  and  enrolled  cither  in  the  class 
of  tlie  professed  or  that  of  the  spiritual  coadjutors.  Only 
the  former  class,  the  professed,  who  take  the  fourth  vow 
of  an  imconditional  obedience  to  the  Jiope,  possess  the 
full  rights  of  members  of  the  society.  Tlie  professed  of 
a  province  every  third  year  meet  in  a  provincial  con- 
gregation, and  out  of  their  midst  choose  a  proturatoi; 
who  has  to  make  a  report  on  the  affairs  and  condition 
of  the  province  to  the  general.  On  the  death  of  a  gen- 
eral the  Provincial  Congregation  elects  two  deputies, 
who,  together  with  the  provincials,  constitute  the  Gen- 
eral Congregation,  which  elects  tlie  new  general.  In 
this  General  Congregation  the  supreme  legislative  power 
is  vested;  it  can  be  called  together  on  extraordinary' 
occasions  by  the  general,  and,  in  case  the  latter  neglects 
his  duty,  by  the  assistants.     Thus  the  order  bears  the 


aspect  of  military  aristocracy,  and  never,  during  tlie 
whole  history  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  have  the  popes 
had  in  their  service  a  body  of  men  so  thoroughly  dis- 
ciplined. "  Before  any  ono  could  become  a  member,  he 
was  severely  and  approiiriately  tested  in  the  novitiate. 
Of  the  actual  members,  only  a  few  choice  spirits  reached 
the  perfect  dignity  of  the  professed,  from  whom  alone 
were  chosen  the  principal  officers,  the  superiors  and  the 
provincials,  constituting  a  well-organized  train  of  au- 
thorities up  to  the  general.  Every  individual  was  pow- 
erful in  his  appropriate  sphere,  but  in  every  act  he  was 
closely  watched  and  guarded  lest  he  should  transcend 
his  proper  limits.  So  perfect  was  the  obedience  incul- 
cated by  a  long  course  of  discipline,  and  strengthened 
by  every  spiritual  means,  that  a  single  arbitrarj-  but  in- 
flexible will  controlled  every  movement  of  the  order  in 
all  parts  of  the  world.  Although  everj'  individual  pos- 
sessed no  more  will  of  his  ov.ii  than  the  particular  mem- 
bers of  the  human  body,  he  expected  to  be  placed  in 
precisely  that  position  in  which  his  talents  would  be 
best  developed  for  the  common  benefit :  in  exercises  of 
monastic  devotion,  in  literary  and  scientific  pursuits,  in 
the  secular  life  of  courts,  or  in  strange  adventures  and 
eminent  offices  among  savage  nations"  (Hase,  Chuixh 
Hisforj/,  §  383). 

III.  History  from  1540  to  1750.— On  the  death  of  Ig- 
natius the  General  Congregation  could  not  meet  imme- 
diately, as  the  Spaniards,  who  were  at  war  with  the 
pope,  blocked  up  the  roads  to  Rome.  On  June  19, 1557, 
Jacob  Lainez,  the  most  gifted  member  of  the  order,  was 
elected  the  second  general  of  the  order.  The  constitu- 
tions were  once  more  revised,  and  imanimously  adopted ; 
but  the  pope  (Paul  IV)  disliked  several  of  its  provisions, 
and  in  particular  wished  to  have  the  general  elected  for 
a  term  of  only  three  years,  and  an  observance  of  the 
canonical  hours.  The  Jesuits  had  to  submit  in  the  lat- 
ter points,  but  when  the  aged  pope  soon  after  died  they 
returned  to  their  original  practice.  The  society  spread 
rapidly,  and  numbered  at  the  death  of  Lainez  (Jan.  1 9, 
15G5)  eigliteen  provinces  and  130  houses.  During  tie 
administration  of  the  two  following  generals,  the  (Span- 
iard Francis  Borgia  (1565-72)  and  the  Belgian  IMtrcu- 
rian  (1572-80),  the  order  was  greatly  favored  by  tie 
popes,  and  new  provinces  were  organized  in  Peru,  JIcx- 
ico,  and  Poland.  The  fourth  General  Congregation,  on 
Feb.  19,  1581,  elected  as  general  the  Neapolitan  Clau- 
dius Aquaviva  (1581-1G15),  a  man  of  rare  administra- 
tive genius,  who  successfully  carried  the  society  through 
the  only  internal  commotion  of  importance  through 
which  it  has  passed,  and  who,  next  to  its  founder,  has 
done  more  than  any  other  general  in  moulding  its  char- 
acter. The  leading  Spanish  Jesuits,  mortified  at  seeing 
the  generalship,  which  they  had  begun  to  regard  as  a 
domain  of  their  nationality,  pass  into  the  hands  of  an 
Italian,  meditated  an  entire  decentralization  of  the  or- 
der and  the  hegemony  of  the  Spaniards  at  the  expense 
of  the  unity  and  the  monarchical  principle.  The  plan 
met  with  the  approval  of  Philip  II ;  but  the  energy  of 
pope  Sixtus  V,  who  took  sides  with  Aquaviva,  i'oiled 
it.  Under  Clement  YIII  the  Spaniards  renewed  their 
scheme,  and  tlie  commotion  yjroduced  by  them  became 
so  great  that  in  1593  the  fifth  General  Congregation 
(the  first  extraordinary  one)  was  convoked.  The  Span- 
iards lioped  that  Aquaviva  would  be  removed,  but  again 
their  designs  were  defeated,  and  the  centralistic  admin- 
istration of  the  general  sustained.  The  administrative 
crisis  was  followed  by  violent  doctrinal  controversies. 
The  book  of  the  Portuguese  Jesuit  Molina  involved  the 
order  in  a  quarrel  with  the  Dominicans,  and  a  work 
(published  in  1599)  in  which  the  Spanish  Jesuit  Blari- 
ana  justified  tyrannicide  raised  a  storm  of  indignation 
against  the  society  throughout  Europe,  although  Aqua- 
viva, in  1614,  strictly  forbade  all  members  of  the  order 
to  advance  this  doctrine.  During  the  administration 
of  Aquaviva  (about  1680)  the  order  numbered  27  prov- 
inces, 21  houses  of  professed,  287  colleges,  33  novitiates, 
96  residences,  and  10,581  members.    During  the  admin- 
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istration  of  the  Roman  Mutius  Vitelleschi  (1615-45)  the 
order  celebrated  its  first  centenarj'  (1040).  The  eightli 
General  Congrcp;ation,  on  Jan.  7,  164(5,  elected  as  gen- 
eral the  Neapolitan  Vinccnz  Carall'a.  On  January  1  of 
this  year  pope  Innocent  X  liad  issued  a  brief,  according 
to  which  a  General  Congregation  was  to  be  lield  every 
ninth  year,  and  the  administration  of  the  superiors  was 
limited  to  three  years.  The  latter  provision  Avas  re- 
pealed by  Alexander  VII  (Jan.  1, 1663) ;  the  former  did 
not  take  effect  until  1661,  as  the  short  administration 
of  tlic  generals  Vincenz  Caratfa  (f  June  8, 1649),  Francis 
Piccolomini  (f  June  17, 1651),  and  Aloys  Gottifredi  had 
practically  suspended  it.  On  Jlarch  17, 1652,  the  Gen- 
eral Congregation  for  the  first  time  elected  as  general  a 
German,  Goswin  Nickel,  of  Julich,  to  whom,  on  account 
of  liis  great  age,  the  eleventh  Congregation,  on  June  7, 
1601,  gave  Paul  Oliva  as  coadjutor,  with  tlie  right  of 
succession.  Oliva  was  general  for  more  than  seventeen 
years,  and  was  succeeded  l)y  the  Belgian  Noyelle  (1082- 
86)  and  the  Spaniard  Thyrsus  Gonzalez  (1687-1705). 
Pope  Innocent  XI  was  unfavorable  to  tlie  order,  and  in 
1684  the  Congregation  of  the  Propaganda  forbade  it  to 
receive  any  more  novices;  but  in  1686  this  decree  was 
cancelled  by  Innocent  hims?lf.  (ionzalez  caused  con- 
siderable excitement  by  publishing  a  work  against  the 
doctrine  of  Probabilism,  which  had  been  generally  taught 
by  the  theologians  of  the  society.  He  was  succeeded 
by  the  generals  Tamburini  (1706-30),  Retz  (1730-50), 
Visconti  (1751-55),  Centurione  (1755''57),  Kicci  (1758- 
73);  under  the  latter  the  order  was  suppressed  (1773). 
The  order  during  all  this  time  had  steadily,  though  not 
rapidly  increased  in  strength.  It  numbered  in  1720  5 
assistants,  37  provinces,  24  liouscs  of  professed,  612  col- 
leges, 59  novitiates,  340  residences,  157  seminaries,  200 
missions,  and  19,998  members,  among  whom  were  9957 
priests.  In  1762  the  order  had  increased  to  39  prov- 
inces, 639  colleges,  61  novitiates,  170  seminaries,  335  res- 
idences, 223  missions,  and  22,787  members,  among  whom 
were  11,010  priests. 

Soon  after  the  establishment  of  the  order,  the  pope, 
the  bishops,  and  those  monarchs  who  were  opposed  to 
the  Reformation  recognised  the  Jesuits  as  the  most  effi- 
cient organization  for  saving  the  old  Church.  Thus 
the  spread  of  the  order  was  rapid.  At  the  Council  of 
Trent  the  Spanish  ambassadors  declared  that  their  king, 
Philip  II,  knew  only  two  ways  to  stay  the  advance  of 
the  Reformation,  the  education  of  good  preachers,  and 
the  Jesuits.  Calls  were  consequently  received  from  va- 
rious countries  for  members  of  the  order;  but,  as  they 
jiot  only  opposed  Protestantism,  but  defended  the  most 
excessive  claims  of  the  popes  with  regard  to  secular 
goveniments,  they  soon  encountered  a  violent  resistance 
on  the  part  of  those  governments  which  refused  a  ser- 
vile submission  to  the  dictates  of  the  papacy.  In  many 
cases  the  bishops  sided  against  them,  as  the  Jesuits 
were  found  to  be  always  ready  to  extend  the  papal  at 
the  cost  of  the  episcopal  authority.  This  was  especial- 
ly the  case  in  the  republic  of  Venice,  where  the  patri- 
arch Trevisani  showed  himself  their  decided  opponent. 
Subsequently,  when  they  defended  the  interdict  which 
Paul  V  had  pronounced  against  Venice,  they  were  ex- 
pelled (in  1606),  and  not  until  1656  did  pope  ^Uexander 
VII  succeed  in  obtaining  from  the  republic  a  reluctant 
consent  to  their  return.  At  the  beginning  of  the  18th 
century  the  Piedmontese  viceroy  in  Sicily,  Maffci,  ex- 
pelled them  from  that  island,  because  they  were  again 
the  most  eager  among  the  clergy  to  enforce  a  papal  in- 
terdict. Nowhere  did  the  order  render  to  the  Church 
of  Rome  so  great  services  as  in  (Jermany  and  the  north- 
ern countries  of  Euro]ie,  where  Protestantism  had  be- 
come predominant.  While  taking  part  in  all  the  efforts 
against  the  spread  of  Protestantism,  they  labored  with 
particular  zeal  for  the  establishment  of  educational  in- 
stitutions, and  for  gaining  the  confidence  of  the  princes. 
In  both  respects  they  met  with  considerable  success. 
Their  colleges  at  Ingolstadt,  IVIunich,  Vienna,  Prague, 
Cologne,  Treves,  INIentz,  Augsburg,  EUwangen,  and  other 


places  became  highly  prosperous,  and  attracted  a  large 
number  of  pupils,  es()ecially  from  the  aristocratic  fami- 
lies, most  of  Ivhom  remained  throughout  life  warm  sup- 
porters of  all  the  schemes  of  the  order.  Under  emperor 
Rudolph  II  the  Jesuits  established  themselves  in  all 
parts  of  Germany.  At  most  of  the  courts  Jesuits  were 
confessors  of  the  reigning  princes,  and  invariably  used 
the  influence  thus  gained  for  the  adoption  of  forcible 
measures  against  Protestantism.  At  the  instigation  of 
the  Jesuits  a  counter-reformation  was  forcibly  carried 
through  in  a  number  of  jjrovinces  in  which  Protestant- 
ism, before  their  arrival,  appeared  to  be  sure  of  success. 
Thus,  in  particular,  Austria,  Styria,  Bavaria,  or  Baden, 
were  either  gained  back  by  them  or  preserved  for  the 
Church  of  Rome,  and  from  1648  to  1748  they  are  said 
to  have  persuaded  no  less  than  forty-five  princes  of  the 
empire  to  join  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  As  advi- 
sors of  the  princes,  they  became  to  so  high  a  degree  in- 
volved in  political  affairs  that  frecpiently  even  the  gen- 
erals of  the  order  and  the  popes  deemed  it  necessary  to 
recommend  to  them  a  greater  caution.  They  were  call- 
ed into  Hungary  by  the  archbishop  of  Gran  as  early  as 
1561,  but  there,  as  well  as  in  Transylvania,  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  the  religious  wars  for  a  long  time  prevented 
them  from  gaining  a  firm  footing.  When,  however,  the 
policy  of  the  Austrian  government  finaUy  succeeded  in 
breaking  the  strength  of  the  Protestant  party,  the  Jes- 
uits became  all-powerful.  In  1767  they  had  in  these 
two  countries  18  colleges,  20  residences,  11  missionary 
stations,  and  990  members.  In  Poland,  Petrus  Canisius 
appeared  in  1558  at  the  Diet  of  Petrikau;  about  twenty 
years  later  the  favor  of  king  Stejihen  Bathori  empower- 
ed the  Jesuits  to  found  a  number  of  colleges,  and  to  se- 
cure the  education  of  nearly  the  whole  aristocracy.  John 
Casimir,  the  brother  of  Vladislav  IV,  even  entered  the 
order  on  Sept.  25, 1643,  and,  although  not  yet  ordained 
priest,  was  appointed  cardinal  in  1647;  yet,  after  the 
death  of  his  brother,  he  became  kin;r  of  Poland  (1648- 
68).  The  Jesuit  Possevin  was  in  1581  sent  as  embassa- 
dor of  Gregory  XIII  to  Ivan  IV  of  Russia,  and  subse- 
quently the  Jesuit  Vota  made  a  fruitless  attempt  to 
unite  the  Greek  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Pe- 
ter the  Great,  in  1714,  expelled  the  few  Jesuits  who  at 
that  time  were  laboring  in  his  dominions.  In  Sweden, 
in  1578,  the  Jesuits  induced  the  king.  John  III,  to  make 
Gicretly  a  profession  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith ;  and 
queen  Christina,  the  daughter  of  (Justavus  Adolphus, 
was  likewise  prevailed  upon  in  16.54,  by  the  Jesuits  ^Ma- 
cedo  and  Casati,  to  join  the  Church  of  Rome ;  Init,  witli 
regard  to  the  people  at  large,  the  efforts  of  the  Jesuits 
were  entirely  fruitless.  To  England,  Salmeron  and 
Brouet  were  sent  by  Ignatius.  They  were  iniable  to 
prevent  the  separation  of  the  English  Church  from 
Rome,  but  they  confirmed  James  V  of  Scotland  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith,  encouraged  the  people  of  Ireland 
in  their  opposition  to  the  English  king  and  the  Angli- 
can reformation,  and,  having  returned  to  the  Continent, 
established  several  colleges  for  the  education  of  Roman 
Catholic  priests  for  England.  P^lizalieth  exjicUed  all 
the  Jesuits  from  her  dominions,  and  forbade  them,  upon 
penalty  of  death,  to  return.  During  her  reign  the  Jes- 
uit Campion  was  put  to  death.  In  1005  father  Garnet 
was  executed,  having  been  charged  with  complicity  in 
the  Gunpowder  Plot,  which  had  been  communicated  to 
him  in  the  confessional.  In  1678  tlie  Jesuits  were  ac- 
cused Ijy  Titus  Gates  of  having  entered  into  a  conspira- 
cy against  Charles  II  and  the  state,  in  consequence  of 
which  six  members  of  the  order  were  put  to  death.  The 
first  Jesuits  who  were  brought  to  the  Netherlands  were 
some  Spanish  members  of  the  order,  who,  during  the 
war  between  France  and  Charles  V,  were  ordered  to 
leave  France.  The  bishops  showed  them,  on  the  ^vhole, 
less  favor  than  in  the  other  countries,  and  the  magis- 
trates in  the  cities,  on  whose  consent  the  authorization 
to  establish  colleges  was  made  contingent,  generally 
opposed  them ;  but  they  overcame  the  opposition,  and 
in  the  southern  provinces  (Belgium)  soon  became  more 
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numerous  and  influential  than  in  most  of  the  other  Euro-  I 
pean  countries.  They  attracted  great  attention  by  their  | 
attacks  upon  Bajus  and  the  Jansenists,  both  of  whom 
were  condemned"  at  Rome  at  their  instigation.  In  the 
northern  provinces  (Holland)  stringent  laws  were  re- 
peatedly passed  against  them,  and  they  were  charged 
with  the  assassination  of  William  of  Orange,  as  well  as 
with  the  attempt  against  the  life  of  INIaurice  of  Nassau, 
but  both  charges  were  indignantly  denied  by  the  order. 
In  France,  where  the  Jesuits  established  a  novitiate  at 
Paris  as  early  as  1540,  they  encountered  from  the  begin- 
ning the  most  determined  opposition  of  the  University 
and  the  Parliament,  and  the  bishop  of  Paris  forbade 
them  to  exercise  any  priestly  functions.  In  1550  the 
cardinal  of  Lorraine  obtained  for  them  a  favorable  patent 
from  Henry  II,  but  the  Parliament  refused  to  record  it. 
In  15G1  Lainez  received  from  the  Synod  of  Poissy  the 
concession  that  the  Jesuits  should  be  permitted  to  estab- 
lish themselves  at  Paris  under  the  name  of  "  Fathers  of 
the  College  of  Clermont."  This  college,  which  was  sanc- 
tioned by  Charles  IX  in  1565,  and  by  Henry  III  in  1580, 
attained  a  high  degree  of  prosperity,  and  in  the  middle 
of  the  17th  centurj'  numbered  upwards  of  2000  pupils. 
In  the  south  of  France  the  Jesuits  gained  a  greater  in- 
fluence than  in  the  north,  and  were  generally  regarded 
as  the  leaders  in  the  violent  struggle  of  the  Catholic 
party  for  the  arrest  and  suppression  of  Calvinism.  They 
were  closelv  allied  with  the  Ligue,  but  general  Aquaviva 
disapproved  the  openness  of  this  alliance,  and  removed 
fathers  Matthieu  and  Sommier,  who  had  been  chiefly 
instrumental  in  bringing  about  the  alliance,  to  Italy 
and  Ik'lgium.  The  Jesuit  Toletus  brought  about  the 
reconciliation  between  the  Ligue  and  Henry  IV,  who 
remained  a  warm  protector  of  the  order.  Nevertheless, 
Jesuits  were  charged  with  the  attempts  made  upon  the 
life  of  Henry  by  Chastel  (1594)  and  Kavaillac  (1610),  as 
they  had  before  been  charged  with  complicity  in  the 
plot  of  Clement  (1589)  against  Henry  HI.  The  Parlia- 
ment of  Paris  instituted,  accordingly,  proceedings  against 
the  Jesuit  Guignard,  who  had  been  the  instructor  of 
Chastel,  sentenced  him  to  death,  deprived  the  Jesuits 
of  their  goods,  and  exiled  them  from  France.  Henry 
IV  was,  however,  prevailed  upon  to  recall  them,  contin- 
ued to  be  their  protector,  and  again  chose  a  Jesuit  as 
his  confessor.  The  same  office  was  filled  by  members 
of  the  order  during  nearly  the  whole  reigns  of  Louis 
XIII,  Louis  XIV,  and  Louis  XV,  and  through  the  royal 
confessors  the  order  therefore  did  not  cease  to  exercise  a 
very  conspicuous  influence  upon  the  policy  of  the  kings 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  The  connivance  of  these 
confessors  with  the  scandalous  lives  of  the  kings  did 
more  than  anything  else  to  undermine  the  respect  for 
the  Koman  Catholic  Church,  and  for  religion  in  general, 
among  ihe  educated  classes.  To  Rome,  however,  they 
rendered  invaluable  services  by  heading  the  opposition 
against  Louis  XIV  and  the  bishops  when  the  latter  con- 
jointly tried  to  enforce  throughout  the  Catholic  Church 
of  France  submission  to  the  four  Galilean  articles,  and 
after  effecting  a  full  reconciliation  between  Rome  and 
Louis,  by  securing  the  aid  of  the  secular  arm  for  arrest- 
ing the  progress  and  averting  a  victory  of  Jansenism, 
which  had  obtained  full  control  of  the  best  intellects  in 
the  Church  of  France.  In  Spain,  which  had  been  the 
cradle  of  the  order,  its  success  was  remarkably  rapid. 
As  early  as  1554  three  provinces  of  the  order  (Castile, 
Aragon,  and  Andalusia)  had  been  organized.  They 
were,  however,  opposed  by  the  learned  INIelchior  Canus; 
in  Saragossa  they  were  expelled  by  the  archbishop,  and 
the  Inquisition  repeatedly  drew  them  before  their  tri- 
bunal as  suspected  of  heresy.  But  the  royal  favor  of 
the  three  Philips  (Philip  II,"  III,  and  IV)  kept  their  in- 
fluence unimpaired.  In  Portugal,  Francis  Xavier  and 
Simon  Rodriguez  visited  Lisbon  on  their  way  to  India, 
'i'hey  were  well  received  by  the  king,  and  Rodriguez 
was  induced  to  remain,  and  became  the  founder  of  a 
pnivinee,  which  soon  belonged  to  the  most  prosperous 
of  the  order. 


IV.  Suppression  of  the  Order  (1750-73).— In  the  mid- 
dle of  the  18th  century  the  order  was  at  the  zenith  of 
its  power.  As  confessors  of  most  of  the  reigning  princes 
and  a  large  number  of  the  first  aristocratic  families,  and 
as  the  instructors  and  educators  of  the  children,  thty 
wielded  a  controlling  influence  on  the  destinies  of  most 
of  the  Catholic  states.  At  the  same  time  they  had 
amassed  great  wealth,  which  they  tried  to  increase  by 
bold  commercial  speculations.  Both  influence  and  wealth 
the}'  used  with  untiring  energy,  and  with  a  consistency 
of  which  the  history  of  the  world  hardly  knows  a  par- 
allel, for  the  development  of  their  ultra  papal  system. 
In  point  of  doctrine,  extermination  of  Protestantism, 
and  every  form  of  belief  opposed  to  the  Church  of  Rome, 
and  within  the  Church  blind  and  immediate  submission 
to  the  doctrinal  decision  of  the  infallible  pope ;  in  point 
of  ecclesiastical  polity,  the  weakening  of  the  episcopal 
for  the  benefit  of  the  papal  authority,  the  defence  of  the 
most  exorbitant  claims  of  the  popes  with  regard  to  sec- 
ular government,  and  a  controlling  influence  upon  the 
popes  by  the  order— these  were  the  jirominent  featiu-es 
of  the  Jesuit  system.  As  the  Jesuits  were  anxious  to 
crush  out  everything  opposed  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
system,  as  they  understood  it,  it  was  natural  that  all 
these  elements  should,  in  self-defence,  combine  for  plan- 
ning the  destruction  of  so  formidable  an  antagonist.  As 
the  Jesuits  had  attained  their  influential  position  chief- 
ly through  the  favor  of  the  princes,  the  same  method 
was  adopted  for  crushing  them.  The  first  great  victory 
was  won  against  them  in  Portugal.  Sebastian  Jose 
Calvalho,  better  known  under  the  title  (which  he  re- 
ceived in  1770)  of  marquis  of  Pombal,  probably  the 
greatest  statesman  which  Portugal  has  ever  had,  was 
fully  convinced  that  commerce  and  industry,  and  all  the 
material  interests  of  the  country,  could  be  successfully 
developed  only  when  the  monarchy  and  the  nation  were 
withdrawn  from  the  depressing  connection  with  the  hi- 
erarchy and  the  nobility,  and  that  the  first  step  towards 
effecting  such  a  revolution  was  the  removal  of  the  Jes- 
uits. Opportunities  for  disposing  the  king  against  the 
order  soon  offered.  In  Paraguay,  a  portion  of  which 
had  in  1753  been  ceded  by  Spain  to  Portugal,  an  insur- 
rection of  the  natives  broke  out  against  the  new  rule. 
The  Jesuits,  according  to  their  own  accounts,  had  estab- 
lished in  Paraguay  a  theocratic  form  of  government, 
which  gave  them  the  most  absolute  power  over  the 
minds  of  the  natives.  They  were  therefore  opposed  to 
the  cession  of  a  portion  of  this  territory  to  Portugal,  and 
spared  no  efforts  to  prevent  it.  When,  therefore,  the 
natives  rose  generally  in  insurrection,  it  was  the  gen- 
eral opinion  that  an  insurrection  in  a  country  like  Par- 
aguay was  impossible  without  at  least  the  connivance 
of  the  order.  The  Jesuits  themselves  denied,  however, 
all  participation  in  the  insurrection,  and  asserted  that 
the  provincial  of  the  order  in  Paraguay,  Barreda,  in 
loyal  compliance  with  the  order  of  the  general,  Visconti, 
had  endeavored  to  induce  the  natives  to  submit  to  the 
partition  of  the  country.  I'ope  Benedict  XIV  was  pre- 
vailed upon  to  forbid  the  Jesuits  to  engage  in  commer- 
cial transactions  (1758),  and  the  patriarch  of  Lisbon, 
who  was  commissioned  by  the  pope  to  reform  them, 
withdrew  from  them  all  priestly  functions.  An  attempt 
to  assassinate  the  king  (Sept.  3, 1758)  supplied  an  occa- 
sion for  impeaching  them  of  high  treason,  as  the  duke 
of  Aveiro,  when  tortured,  named  two  Jesuits  as  his  ac- 
complices. The  two  accused  denied  the  guilt,  and  the 
writers  of  the  order  generally  represent  the  whole  affair 
as  arranged  by  Pombal  in  order  to  give  him  a  new  pre- 
text for  criminal  proceedings  against  the  order.  On 
Sept.  3,  1759,  a  royal  decree  forever  excluded  the  order 
from  Portugal  and  confiscated  its  property.  Most  of  the 
members  were,  on  board  of  government  ships,  sent  to 
Italy ;  and  one  of  their  prominent  members,  jNIalagrida, 
was  in  1761  ])urned  nt  the  stake.  The  pope,  in  vain, 
had  interceded  for  them  ;  the  nuncio  had  to  leave  the 
country  in  1760,  and  all  connection  with  Rome  was 
broken  off. 
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111  France  the  numerous  enemies  of  the  order  found  a 
welcome  opi)ortunity  fur  arousiiiij  pubUc  opinion  aj^ainst 
it  in  tlie  commercial  speculations  of  the  .Icsuit  Lava- 
lette,  the  superior  of  the  mission  of  Martinique.  When, 
in  the  war  between  France  and  England,  his  ships  were 
captiured,  his  creditors  applied  for  payment  to  father  De 
Sacy,  the  procurator-general  of  all  the  Jesuit  missions 
in  Paris.  He  satisfied  them,  and  instructed  Lavalette 
to  abstain  from  s[)eculations  in  future.  When  Lavalette 
disregarded  those  instructions,  and  when,  consciiucntly. 
new  losses  occurred,  amounting  to  "i.JOO.tiOO  livrcs,  Sacy 
refused  to  liold  himself  responsible.  The  creditors  aj)- 
plied  to  the  Parliament,  whose  jurisdiction  was  (1700) 
recognised  by  the  Jesuits.  The  Parliament  demanded 
a  copy  of  the  constitution  of  the  order  for  examination. 
On  April  18, 17G1,  a  decree  of  Parliament  suppressed  the 
congregations  of  the  Jesuits ;  on  Jlay  8  the  wliolc  order 
was  declared  to  be  responsible  for  the  debt  of  Lavalette ; 
on  August  C  the  constitution  of  the  order  was  declared 
to  be  an  encroachment  upon  Church  and  State,  twenty- 
four  works  of  Jesuit  authors  were  burned  as  heretical  and 
dangerous  to  good  morals,  and  the  order  was  excluded 
from  educational  institutions.  A  protest  from  the  king 
(Aug.  29, 17G1),  who  annulled  these  decrees  of  the  Par- 
liament for  one  year,  was  as  unavailing  as  the  interces- 
sion of  the  majority  of  the  French  bishops  and  of  pope 
Clement  XIIL  Other  Parliaments  of  France  followed 
the  example  given  by  the  Paris  Parliament :  on  April 
1, 1762,  eighty  colleges  of  the  order  were  closed;  and  on 
August  6  a  decree  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris  declared 
the  constitution  of  the  Jesuits  to  be  godless,  sacrilegious, 
and  injurious  to  Church  and  State,  and  the  vows  of  the 
order  to  be  null  and  void.  In  the  beginning  of  17G4  all 
the  members  were  ordered  to  forswear  their  vows,  and 
to  declare  that  their  constitution  was  punishable,  abom- 
inable, and  injurious.  Only  five  complied  with  this 
order;  among  them  father  Cerutti,who  two  years  before 
had  written  the  best  apology  of  the  order.  On  Nov.  26, 
1764,  Choiseul  obtained  the  sanction  of  the  king  for  a 
decree  which  banished  the  Jesuits  from  France  as  dan- 
gerous to  the  state.  Clement  XIII,  the  steadfast  friend 
of  the  order,  replied  to  the  royal  decree  on  Jan.  8,  1765, 
by  the  bull  ApostoUcam,  in  which  he  again  approved 
the  order  and  its  constitution. 

In  Spain,  Aranda,  the  minister  of  Charles  III,  was  as 
successful  as  Pombal  in  Portugal  and  Choiseul  in  France. 
During  the  night  from  Sept.  2  to  Sept.  3,  1768,  all  the 
Jesuits  of  the  kingdom,  about  6000  in  number,  were 
seized  and  transported  to  the  pajjal  territory.  When 
the  pope  refused  to  receive  them,  they  were  landed  in 
Corsica,  where  thej'  remained  a  few  months,  until,  in 
1768,  that  island  was  annexed  to  France.  They  were 
then  again  expelled,  and  this  time  found  refuge  in  the 
papal  territory.  In  Naples  from  3000  to  4000  Jesuits 
were  seized  in  the  night  from  Nov.  3  to  4, 1767,  by  order 
of  the  regent  Tanucci,  the  guardian  of  the  minor  Ferdi- 
nand IV,  and  likewise  transported  to  the  States  of  the 
Church.  The  government  of  Parma  seized  the  Jesuits 
on  Feb.  7,  1768,  because  the  pope,  claiming  to  be  the 
feudal  sovereign  of  Parma,  had  issued  a  brief  declaring 
an  order  of  the  Parmese  government  (the  Pragmatic 
Sanction  of  Jan.  16,  1768)  null  and  void,  and  excom- 
municating its  authors.  All  the  Bourbon  courts  took 
sides  in  this  question  with  Parma,  forbade  the  publica- 
tion of  the  papal  brief,  and  when  Clement  XIII  refused 
to  repeal  it.  France  occupied  Avignon,  and  the  govern- 
ment of  Naples  Benevent  and  Pontecorvo.  At  the  same 
time,  the  grand  master  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John,  Fon- 
seca,  was  induced  to  seize  the  Jesuits  of  llalta  and 
transport  them  to  the  Papal  States.  Wlien  Clement 
XIII,  who  had  steadfastly  refuseil  the  demand  of  the 
Bourbons  to  abolish  the  order  of  the  Jesuits  for  the 
whole  Church,  died,  on  Feb.  2,  1769,  there  was  a  severe 
struggle  in  the  conclave  between  the  friends  (Zelanti) 
and  the  enemies  of  the  Jesuits.  The  demands  of  the 
French  and  Spanish  ambassadors  to  pledge  the  new  pope 
that  he  would  abolish  the  order  were  tirmly  repelled  by 


the  College  of  Cardinals;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
ambassadors  succeeded  in  securing  the  election  of  car- 
dinal Ganganelli  (Clement  XIV),  who,  while  before  tne 
election  he  was  regarded  by  both  parties  as  a  friend, 
soon  disclosed  an  intention  to  sacrifice  the  hated  order 
to  the  combined  demands  and  threats  of  the  Bourbon 
courts.  The  reconciliation  with  the  courts  of  Portugal 
and  Parma  was  obtained  by  making  to  them  great  con- 
cessions ;  the  brother  of  I'ombal  was  appointed  cardinal ; 
tlic  general  of  the  Jesuits.  Hicci,  was  alone,  among  all 
the  generals  of  religious  orders,  excluded  from  the  usual 
embrace;  anil  when  lie  solicited  the  favor  of  an  audience 
he  was  twice  refused.  Papal  letters  to  Louis  XV  (Sejit. 
30,  1769)  and  Charles  III  (Nov.  20)  admitted  the  guilt 
of  the  Jesuits  and  the  necessity  of  abolishing  the  order, 
but  asked  for  delay.  When,  on  July  4,  1772,  the  mild 
Azpura  had  been  succeeded  as  ambassador  of  Siiain  by 
the  more  energetic  Joseph  Monino  (subsequently  count 
of  Florida  Blanca),  other  measures  against  the  order  fol- 
lowed in  more  rapid  succession.  In  September  the  Ko- 
man  college  was  closed,  in  November  the  college  at 
Frascati.  At  last  the  brief  Doinimis  ac  lietkinptor  nos- 
ier (which  had  been  signed  on  July  21,  at  three  o'clock 
in  the  morning)  announced  on  August  16  to  the  whole 
world  the  abolition  of  the  order,  on  the  ground  that  the 
peace  of  the  Church  required  such  a  step. 

IV.  From  Ihe  AholUion  of  the  Order  until  its  Restora- 
tion, 1773-1814. — The  suppression  of  the  order  in  the 
city  of  Rome  Avas  carried  through  with  jiarticular  sever- 
ity by  a  committee  of  live  cardinals  and  two  prelates, 
all  of  them  violent  enemies  of  the  order.  The  general, 
Eicci,  his  five  assistants,  and  several  other  Jesuits,  were, 
thrown  into  prison,  where  they  had  to  remain  for  several 
years.  Pius  VI  confirmed  the  decree  of  abolition,  and 
did  not  dare  to  release  the  imprisoned  Jesuits;  when, 
finally,  they  were  released,  they  had  to  promise  to  ob- 
serve silence  with  regard  to  their  trial.  Some  of  them 
took  the  demanded  oath,  but  others  refused.  The  gen- 
eral, Ricci,  had  previously  died,  Nov.  24,  1775,  emphat- 
ically asserting  his  own  and  the  order's  innocence.  The 
brief  of  abolition  was  received  with  great  satisfaction  in 

I  Portugal.  Spain  and  Naples  were  dissatisfied  because 
they  wished  a  bull  of  excommunication  (as  a  more 
weighty  expression  of  the  papal  sentence)  instead  of  a 

'  brief.  In  Germany,  where  the  empress  JIaria  Theresa 
had  long  opposed  the  abolition  of  the  order,  the  brief 
was  promulgated,  but  the  Jesuits,  after  laying  down  the 

'  habit  of  the  order,  were  allowed  to  live  togetlier  in  their 
former  colleges  as  societies  of  secular  priests.  In  France 
the  brief  was  not  officially  promulgated,  and  the  Jesuits, 
otherwise  so  ultra  papal  in  their  views  of  the  validity 
of  papal  briefs,  now  inferred  from  this  circumstance  that 
the  order  had  not  been  abolished  in  France  at  aU.  In 
Prussia  Frederick  II  forbade  the  promulgation  of  the 
brief,  and  in  1775  obtained  permission  from  Pius  VI  to 
leave  the  Jesuits  undisturbed.  Soon,  however,  to  please 
the  Bourbon  courts,  the  Prussian  Jesuits  were  requested 
to  lay  aside  the  dress  of  the  order,  and  Frederick  Wil- 
liam II  abolished  all  their  houses.  In  Russia  Catha- 
rine II  also  forbade  the  promulgation  of  the  brief,  and 
ordered  the  Jesuits  to  continue  their  organization.  The 
Jesuits  reasoned  that,  since  the  brief  in  Rome  itself 
had  not  been  published  in  due  form,  they  had  a  right  to 
comply  with  the  imperial  request  until  the  brief  should 
be  communicated  to  them  by  the  bishops  of  the  dio- 
ceses. This  official  communication  was  never  made, 
and  Clement  XIV  himself,  in  a  secret  letter  to  the  em- 
press, iiermitted  the  continuation  of  the  Jesuit  colleges 
in  Russia.  When  the  archbishop  of  llohilev,  in  1779, 
authorized  the  Jesuits  to  open  a  novitiate,  Pius  VI  was 
prevailed  upon  by  the  Bourbon  courts  to  represent  the 
step  taken  by  the  Russian  bishop  as  unauthorized; 
orally,  however,  as  the  Jesuits  maintain,  he  repeatedly 
confirmed  what  officially  he  had  disowned.  Thus  the 
Jesuits  attempt  to  clear  themselves  from  the  charge  of 
having  disobeyed  the  pope,  by  charging  the  latter  with 
deliberate  duplicity.     The  Russian  Jesuits  were  placed 
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under  the  vice-generals  Czerniewicz  (1782-85),  Lienkie- 
wicz  (1785-98),  and  Careii  (1799-1802).  The  brief  of 
Clement  XIV  was  in  1801  repealed  by  Pius  VII,  so  far 
as  Russia  was  concerned,  and  the  next  superior  of  the 
Kussian  Jesuits,  Gabriel  Gruber  (1802-5),  assumed  the 
title  of  a  general  for  Russia,  and  since  July  31,  1804, 
also  for  Naples.  The  successor  of  Gruber,  Brzozowski 
(1805-20),  lived  to  see  the  restoration  of  the  order  by 
the  pope.  Soon  after  (1815)  the  persecution  of  the  or- 
der began  in  Russia;  Dec.  20,  1815,  they  were  expelled 
from  St.  Petersburg,  in  1820  from  all  Russia.  In  other 
countries  of  Europe  the  ex-Jesuits  had  formed  societies 
whicli  were  to  serve  as  substitutes  of  the  abolished  or- 
der. In  Belgium  the  ex-Jesuits  De  Broglie  and  Tour- 
nely  established  in  1794  the  Society  of  the  Sacred  Heart 
ofjesus,  which,  after  its  expulsion  from  Belgium,  cstab 
lished  its  centre  in  Austria.  In  accordance  with  the 
wish  of  the  pope,  and  through  the  mediation  of  arch- 
bishop jVIigazzi,  of  Vienna,  this  society,  under  the  suc- 
cessor of  Tournely  (f  1797),  father  Varin,  miited,  on 
April  8,  1799,  with  the  Baccanarists  (q.  v.),  or  Fathers 
of  the  Faith  of  Jesus.  Under  this  name  Baccanari  (or 
Paccanari),  a  layman  of  Trent,  had,  in  union  with  sev- 
eral ex-Jesuits,  established  in  1798  a  society  in  Italy, 
which,  after  the  union  with  the  Society  of  the  Sacred 
Heart  of  Jesus,  made  considerable  progress  in  Italy, 
Prance,  Germany,  and  England.  Most  of  the  members 
hopetl  gradually  to  smooth  the  way  for  a  reunion  with 
the  Jesuits  in  Russia;  but  as  Baccanari,  who  in  the 
mean  while  had  become  a  priest,  did  not  appear  to  be 
in  sincere  sympathy  with  this  project,  he  was  abandon- 
ed by  many  members  and  by  whole  houses.  In  1807 
he  was  even  arrested  by  order  of  Pius  VII,  but  the 
French  liberated  him  in  1809,  since  which  year  he  en- 
tirely disappears.  The  last  house  of  the  society,  that 
of  St.  Sylvester,  in  Rome,  joined  the  restored  Jesuits  in 
1814. 

V.  Histori/  of  the  Order  from  its  Restoration  in  1814 
to  1871. — Soon  after  his  return  from  the  French  captiv- 
ity, Pius  VII  promulgated  (Aug.  7, 1814)  the  bull  Sol- 
licitudo  omnium  eccksiarum,  by  which  ha  restored  the 
order  of  the  Jesuits  for  the  wliole  earth.  Father  Paniz- 
zone,  in  the  name  of  the  general  of  the  order,  Brozow- 
ski,  wlio  resided  in  Russia,  received  back  from  the  pope 
the  church  Al  Gesu,  in  Rome.  When  Brozowski  died, 
the  order  had  to  pass  through  a  severe  trial.  The  vicar- 
general,  father  Petrucci,  in  union  with  father  Pietroboni, 
tried  to  curtail  the  electoral  freedom  of  the  General  Con- 
gregation, and  his  plans  wore  supported  by  cardinal 
Delia  Genga ;  but  the  other  members  invoked  the  inter- 
vention of  the  pope,  and,  freedom  of'  election  having 
been  secured,  elected  as  general  father  Fortis,  of  Verona 
(1820-29),  who  was  succeeded  by  father  Roothan,  of 
Amsterdam  (1829-53), and  father  Becks,a  Belgian  (elect- 
ed July  2,  1853).  Within  a  few  years  after  the  resto- 
ration the  order  had  again  established  itself  in  all  parts 
of  Italy.  Ferdinand  III,  in  1815,  called  them  to  Mode- 
na;  and  the  ex-king  of  Sardinia,  Emanuel  IV,  entered 
the  order  in  1815;  he  died  in  1819.  The  fear  which 
the  election  of  cardinal  Delia  (Jenga  as  pope  in  1823 
caused  to  the  order  proved  to  be  ungrounded,  for  the 
new  pope  (Leo  XII)  was  henceforth  "the  warm  patron 
of  the  Jesuits,  and  restored  to  them  the  Roman  college 
(1824).  They  were  expelled  from  Naples  and  Piedmont 
in  consequence  of  the  revolutionary  movements  in  1820 
and  1«21,  but  were  soon  restoreil.  In  183G  they  were  ad- 
mitted to  the  Lombardo- Venetian  kingdom,  and  in  Ve- 
rona cardinal  Odesealchi  in  1838  entered  the  novitiate, 
but  died  in  1841.  General  Roothan  witnessed  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Jesuits  from  all  Italy,  and  even  from  Rome, 
in  1848,  but  he  lived  to  sec  the'ir  restoration  in  Naples 
and  Rome  in  1850.  The  war  of  1859  again  destroyed 
the  provinces  of  Naples  and  Sicilv;  in  1866  also  Venice. 
In  Spain,  Ferdinand  VI  I,  by  decree  of  Jlay  15, 1815,  de- 
clared the  charges  which  former  Spanish  governments 
had  made  against  the  Jesuits  false.  Tiie  revolution  of 
1820  drove  them  from  their  houses,  and  on  Nov.  17 
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1822,  twenty-five  of  them  were  killed ;  but  when  the 
insiu-rection  was  in  1824  subdued  by  the  French,  the 
Jesuits  returned.  In  the  civil  war  of  1834  they  were 
again  expelled;  in  INIadrid  a  fearful  riot  was  excited 
against  them  by  the  report  that  they  had  poisoned  the 
wells,  and  fourteen  were  massacred.  On  July  7,  1835, 
the  order  was  abolished  in  the  Spanish  dominions  by  a 
decree  of  the  Cortes.  Since  1848  they  began  silently 
to  retiurn,  but  the  law,  which  had  not  been  repealed,  was 
again  enforced  against  them  by  the  revolution  of  18G8, 
Only  in  Cuba  they  remained  undisturbed.  To  Portugal 
the  Jesuits  were  recalled  by  Dom  jVIiguel  in  1829,  and 
in  1832  they  received  the  college  of  Coimbra,  where 
they  numbered  the  great-grandson  of  Pombal  among 
their  pupils.  After  the  overthrow  of  Dom  Miguel,  the 
laws  of  Pombal  were  again  enforced  against  them  by 
Dom  Pecko,  and  ever  since  they  have  been  excluded 
from  Portugal.  In  France  a  number  of  bishops  ex- 
pressed, immediately  after  the  restoration  of  the  order, 
a  desire  to  place  the  boys'  seminaries  under  their  charge, 
and  Talleyrand  declared  himself  in  favor  of  their  legal 
restoration,  but  the  king  did  not  consent.  Neverthe- 
less, the  number  and  the  influence  of  the  Jesuits  stead- 
ily increased,  and  they  labored  with  particidar  zeal  for 
the  restoration  of  the  Church  of  Rome  by  means  of 
holding  '"missions."  They  re-established  the  "congre- 
gations" among  the  laymen,  and  other  religious  associa- 
tions. In  1826  they  had  two  novitiates,  two  residences, 
and  eight  colleges,  the  most  celebrated  of  which  was  St. 
Acheul.  La  jNIennais  in  vain  endeavored  to  gain  the 
Jesuits  for  his  revolutionary  ideas.  As  all  the  liberal 
parties,  and  even  many  Legitimists,  like  count  Montlo- 
sier,  united  for  combating  the  Jesuits,  royal  ordinances 
of  July  16,  1828,  took  from  the  Jesuits  all  their  schools, 
and  limited  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  boys'  semina- 
ries to  20,000.  The  revolution  of  July,  1830,  dissolved 
all  the  houses  of  the  order,  and  drove  aU  the  members 
out  of  France ;  but  gradually  many  returned,  and  Ra- 
vignan,  in  I'aris,  gained  the  reputation  of  being  one  of 
the  first  pulpit  orators  of  his  country.  On  motion  of 
Thiers,  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  in  1845,  requested  the 
government  to  abolish  the  order  in  France;  but  the 
government  preferred  to  send  a  special  ambassador 
(Rossi)  to  Rome  in  order  to  obtain  the  suppression  of 
the  Jesuits  from  the  pope.  Gregory  XVI  declined  to 
make  any  direct  concessions,  but  the  general  of  the  or- 
der deemed  it  best  to  reduce  the  number  of  members  in 
France  in  order  to  evade  the  storm  rising  against  the 
order.  The  revolution  of  1848,  the  goverimient  of 
Louis  Napoleon,  and  the  revolution  of  1870,  left  them 
undisturbed,  and  they  were  allowed  to  erect  a  consider- 
able number  of  colleges  in  the  four  provinces  into  which 
France  is  divided.  In  England  the  Jesuits  continued, 
after  the  abolition  of  the  order,  to  live  in  common.  In 
1790  they  received  from  Thomas  AVcld  the  castle  of 
Stonyhurst,  which  soon  became  one  of  the  most  popular 
educational  institutions  of  the  English  Roman  Catholics. 
In  1803  they  were  allowed  to  join  the  Russian  branch 
of  the  order.  In  Belgium  the  Fathers  of  the  Faith 
joined  in  1814  the  restored  order.  The  Dutch  govern- 
ment expelled  the  Jesuits,  but  they  returned  after  the 
Belgian  revolution  of  1830,  and  soon  became  very  nu- 
merous. The  Jesuits  who  in  1820  had  been  expelled 
from  Russia,  came  to  Gallicia,  and  opened  colleges  at  t 
Tarnopol  and  Lemberg.  Others  were  called  to  Hun-  ' 
gary  by  the  archbishop  of  Colocza,  and  father  Landes 
made  his  appearance  in  Vienna.  As  they  secured  the 
special  patronage  of  the  emperor  and  the  imperial  fam- 
ily, they  gained  a  great  influence,  and  were,  as  in  all 
other  countries,  regarded  by  the  Liberal  party  as  the 
most  dangerous  enemies  of  religious  and  civil  liberty. 
They  were  therefore  expelled  by  the  revolution  of  1848, 
but  returned  again  whwi  the  revolutionary  movement 
was  subdued,  and  received  from  the  Austrian  govern- 
ment in  1857  the  theological  faculty  of  the  University 
of  Innspruck.  To  Switzerland  eight  Fathers  of  the 
Faith  were  in  1805  called  from  Rome  by  the  govern- 
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mcnt  of  Valais.  They  soon  broke  off  the  connection 
with  Baccanari,  and  in  1810  were  incorporated  with  tlie 
society  in  Kussia.  After  the  restoration  of  the  oriler, 
they  soon  established  colleges  in  other  Catholic  cantons, 
particularly  in  Freiburg,  Lucerne,  and  Schwytz.  When 
the  government  of  the  canton  of  Lucerne,  on  Oct.  24, 
1844,  resolved  to  place  the  episcopal  seminary  of  the 
city  of  Lucerne  under  the  charge  of  the  Jesuits,  two 
vohaiteer  expeditions  (Dec.  1844,  and  March,  1845) 
were  undertaken  for  the  juirpose  of  overthrowing  the 
governient  of  Lucerne,  but  both  were  unsuccessfid.  As 
most  of  the  Protestant  cantons  demanded  the  expidsion 
of  the  Jesuits  from  the  whole  of  Switzerland,  those  can- 
tons which  either  had  called  Jesuits  to  cantonal  institu- 
tions or  which  patronized  them  (namely,  Lucerne,  Uri, 
iSclnvytz,  Unterwalden,  Zug,  Freiburg,  and  Valais) 
strengthened  a  separate  alliance  (the  '•  Sonderbund"), 
which  had  already  been  formed  in  1843,  and  appointed 
a  council  of  war  for  the  emergency  of  a  civil  conflict. 
In  September,  1847,  the  Federal  Diet  decreed  the  disso- 
lution of  the  Sonderbund  and  the  expulsion  of  the  Jes- 
uits, and  when  the  seven  cantons  refused  submission,  the 
Sonderbund  war  broke  out,  which,  in  November,  1847, 
ended  in  the  defeat  of  the  Sonderbund  and  the  expid- 
sion of  the  Jesuits.  The  revised  federal  constitution 
of  S^vitzerland  forbids  the  establishment  of  any  Jesuit 
settlement.  From  the  German  States,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Austria,  the  Jesuits  remained  excluded  until  the 
revolutionary  movements  of  1848  established  the  prin- 
ciiilc  of  religious  liberty,  and  gained  for  them  admission 
to  all  the  states,  in  particular  to  Prussia,  where  they  es- 
tablished in  rapid  succession  houses  in  IMunster,  Pader- 
born,  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Cologne,  Bonn,  Coblentz,  Treves, 
and  other  cities.  They  gained  a  considerable  influence 
on  the  Catholic  population  in  particular  by  holding 
numerous  missions  in  all  parts  of  Germany. 

The  membership  of  the  order,  during  the  period  from 
1841  to  186G,  increased  from  3566  to  8l55.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  1867  the  numerical  strength  of  the  order  was 
as  follows : 


Assistant's  District. 

Province.                  |  r.lH.iibrs.    Priests. 

1     It'llV 

1.  Rome 

45d 

352 
222 
2il2 
223 
443 
602 
185 
(i53 
2(53 
566 
650 
702 
54G 
492 
7(!8 
IS 
312 
16T 
238 
204 

245 
194 
141 
173 
128 
160 
260 
70 
260 
V5 
224 
306 
316 
271 
144 
183 
10 
151 
77 
SO 
75 

2.  Germany 

3.  France 

4.  Spain 

5.  England 

2.  Naples  (scattered).. 

3.  Sicily  (scattered)... 

4.  Turin  (scattered). . . 

5.  Venice  (scattered).. 

1.  Austria 

'2.  BelEfiuni 

3.  Gallicia 

5  Holland 

t.  Champagne 

3.  Lyons. 

1.  Aragou  (scattered). 

2.  Castile  (scattered). 

3.  Mexico  (scattered). 

'2  Ireland 

Total,  21  provinces,  8331  members  (3563  priests,  2332 
scholastics,  and  2436  brothers). 

VI.  The  Labors  of  the  Order  in  the  ]\liss{onar}j  Field. 
—From  the  beginning  of  the  order,  the  extension  of  the 
Church  of  Pome  in  pagan  countries  constituted  one  of 
the  chief  aims  of  the  Jesuits,  whose  zeal  in  this  field 
was  all  the  greater,  as  they  hoped  that  here  the  losses 
inflicted  upon  the  Church  by  Protestantism  would  be 
more  than  balanced  by  new  gains.  The  energy  which 
they  have  displayed  as  foreign  missionaries  is  recognised 
on  all  sides ;  the  si)irit  of  devotion  and  self-sacrifice  of 
many  of  th^  members,  which  is  illustrated  by  the 
martjTdom  of  about  800  of  the  order,  has  also  niet  with 
deserved  recognition  even  among  Protestants.  On  the 
other  hand,  within  their  own  CJiurch.  charges  were 
brought  against  Jesuit  missions,  as  a  class,  that  they 
received  candidates  for  baptism  too  easily,  and  without 
having  sufficient  proofs  of  their  real  conversion,  and 


that  they  were  too  accommodating  to  pagan  views  ana 
customs.  These  charges  led  to  long  controversies  be- 
tween the  Jesuits  ancl  other  monastic  orders,  and  to 
several  decisions  of  the  popes  against  them.  In  India, 
the  first  missionary  ground  occupied  by  the  Jesuits, 
Xavier  and  his  companions,  Camero  and  Mansilla,  in- 
duced a  large  number  of  natives  to  join  the  Church  of 
Home.  In  Travancore  forty  churches  had  to  be  built 
for  the  converts,  and  Francis  Xavier  is  reported  to  have 
baptized  10,000  pagans  within  one  month.  As  it  was 
soon  discovered  that  the  chief  obstacle  to  the  mission 
was  the  rigid  caste  system,  the  Jesuits  concluded  to  let 
some  members  of  the  order  adopt  the  mode  of  life  of  the 
Brahmins,  and  others  that  of  other  castes.  According- 
ly, the  Jesuits  Fernandez,  Dc  Nobili,  and  others  began 
to  practice  the  painful  penances  of  the  Brahmins,  en- 
deavored even  to  outdo  them  in  the  ligor  of  these  pen- 
ances, and  thus,  making  the  people  believe  that  they 
were  Bralimins,  or  Indians  of  other  castes,  they  made  in 
some  districts  considerable  progress.  The  Catholic  con- 
gregations in  IVIadura,  Carnate,  ]\Iogar,  and  Ceylon  are 
said  to  have  numbered  a  native  population  of  upwards 
of  150,000.  Japan  was  also  visited  by  Francis  Xavier, 
who  arrived  there  with  t^vo  other  missionaries  in  1549. 
They  gained  the  favor  of  several  Daimios,  and,  with 
their  efficient  aitl,  made  considerable  progress.  In  1575 
the  number  of  Roman  Catholics  was  estimated  at  40,000 ; 
in  1582  three  Christian  Daimios  sent  ambassadors  to 
pope  Gregory  XIII ;  in  1613  they  had  houses  of  pro- 
fessed at  Nagasaki,  Miaco,  and  Fakata,  coUeges  at  Na- 
gasaki and  Arima,  and  residences  at  Oasaca  and  seven 
other  places.  During  the  persecution  which  broke  out 
in  the  17th  century  and  extirpated  Christianity,  more 
than  a  hundred  members  of  the  order  perished,  together 
with  more  than  a  million  of  native  Christians.  The 
first  Catholic  missionaries  in  China  were  the  Jesuits 
Roger  and  Ricci.  The  latter  and  several  of  his  success- 
ors, in  particidar  father  Adam  Schall,  gained  confidera- 
ble  influence  upon  the  emperors  by  means  of  their 
knowledge  of  astronomy  and  Chinese  literature,  and  the 
ninnber  of  those  whom  they  admitted  to  the  Cliurcli 
was  estimated  as  early  as  16(53  at  300,000.  They  show- 
ed, however,  so  great  an  accommodation  with  regard  to 
the  pagan  customs  that  they  were  denounced  in  Rome 
by  other  missionaries,  and  several  popes,  in  particular 
Benedict  XIY,  condemned  their  practices.  In  Cochin 
China  the  first  Jesuits  arrived  in  1614,  in  Tunkin  in 
1627.  In  both  counti'ies  they  succeeded,  in  spite  of 
cruel  persecutions,  in  establishing  a  number  of  congre- 
gations which  survived  the  downfall  of  the  order.  They 
met  with  an  equal  success  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  and 
in  the  Marianas ;  but  their  labors  on  the  Caroline  Isl- 
ands were  a  failure.  Their  labors  in  Abyssinia,  Moroc- 
co, and  other  parts  of  Africa,  likewise,  did  not  produce 
any  lasting  results.  Congo  and  Angola  were  nominally 
converted  to  Christianity  by  Jesuit  and  other  missiona- 
ries, but  even  Roman  Catholic  Avritcrs  must  admit  that 
the  religion  of  the  mass  of  the  population  differed  but 
little  from  paganism,  into  which  they  easily  relapsed  as 
soon  as  they  found  themselves  without  European  mis- 
sionaries. In  1549,  Ignatius  Loyola,  at  the  request  of 
khig  John  III  of  Portugal,  sent  Emanuel  de  Nobrega 
and  four  other  Jesuits  to  Brazil,  where  they  gathered 
many  man-eating  Indians  in  villages,  and  civilized 
them.  Among  the  many  Jesuits  who  followed  these 
pioneer  missionaries,  Joseph  de  Anchieta  (f  1597)  and 
the  celebrated  pidpit  orator  Anthony  Yieira  (about  the 
middle  of  the  17th  centllr^•)  are  the  most  noted.  Among 
the  Jesuits  who  labored  in  the  American  provinces  of 
Spain  was  Peter  C'laver,  who  is  said  to  have  baptized 
more  than  300,000  negroes,  and  is  called  the  apostle  <  f 
the  negroes.  In  1586  they  were  called  by  the  bishop 
of  Tucuman  to  Paraguay,  which  soon  became  the  most 
prosperous  of  all  their  missions.  The  Christian  tribes 
were  gathered  by  the  missionaries  into  the  so-caUcd 
missions,  and  in  1730  the  tribe  of  the  Guaranis  alone 
numbered  in  thirty-two  towns  from  30,000  to  40,000 
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families.  When,  in  1753,  the  Spaniards  ceded  seven 
reductions  to  Portugal,  and  30,000  Indians  were  ordered 
to  leave  their  villages,  an  insurrection  broke  out,  which 
led  to  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  by  the  Spanish  gov- 
ernment. In  Mexico  the  Jesuits  joined  in  1572^  the 
other  monastic  orders  in  the  missionary  work.  They 
directed  their  attention  chiefly  to  the  unsubdued  tribes, 
and  in  1G80  numbered  500  missionaries  in  70  missionary 
stations.  The  Jesuit  Salvatierra  and  his  companion 
Pacolo  in  1G97  gained  firm  footing  in  California,  where 
they  gradually  established  sixteen  stations.  In  New 
California,  which  was  first  discovered  by  the  Jesuit 
Kiihn,  they  encountered  more  than  usual  obstacles,  but 
gradually  tlie  number  of  their  stations  rose  to  fourteen. 
In  Florida  they  met  with  hardly  any  success.  In  New- 
France,  where"  the  first  Jesuit  missionary  appeared  in 
1611,  father  Brebeuf  became  the  first  apostle  of  the  Hu- 
rons.  The  Abenakis  were  fully  Christianized  in  1G89; 
subsequently  nearly  the  whole  tribe  of  the  Illinois,  on 
the  ilississippi,  was  baptized.  In  Eastern  Europe  and 
in  Asia  Minor  the  Jesuits  succeeded  in  inducing  a  num- 
ber of  Greeks  and  Armenians  to  recognise  the  suprem- 
acy of  the  pope.  After  the  restoration  of  the  order  the 
Jesuits  resumed  their  missionary  labors  with  great  zeal. 
VII.  The  Worh  at  I/ome.—iXhile  abroad  the  order 
was  endeavoring  to  extend  the  territory  of  the  Church, 
their  task  at  home  was  to  check  the  fiu-ther  progress  of 
Protestantism,  and  every  other  form  of  opposition  to  the 
Church  of  Kome,  and  to  become  within  the  Church  the 
most  powerful  organization.  They  regarded  the  pidpit 
as  one  of  the  best  means  to  establish  an  influence  over  the 
mass  of  the  Catholic  people,  and  many  members  gained 
considerable  reputation  as  pulpit  orators.  Bourdaloue, 
Kavignan,  and  Felix  in  France,  Segneri  in  Italy,  Tolet 
in  Spain,  Vieyra  in  Portugal,  were  regarded  as  among 
the  best  pulpit  orators  in  those  countries ;  but,  on  the 
whole,  the  effect  of  their  preaching  was  more  sensational 
than  lasting.  In  order  to  train  the  youth  in  the  princi- 
ples of  rigid  ultramontanism,  the  constitution  of  the  order 
enjoine<l  upon  the  members  to  cultivate  with  particular 
zeal  catechetics.  A  large  number  of  catechisms  were  ac- 
cordingly compiled  by  Jesuit  authors,  among  which  those 
of  Canisius  anil  cardinal  Bellarmine  gained  the  greatest 
reputation  and  the  widest  circulation.  In  modern  times 
the  gradual  introduction  of  the  catechism  of  the  Jesuit 
Deharbc  by  the  ultramontane  bishops  is  believed  to 
have  been  one  of  the  chief  instruments  in  the  revival 
of  ultramontane  principles  among  the  German  people. 
As  confessors,  the  Jesuits  were  famous  for  their  indul- 
gent and  lax  conduct  not  only  towards  licentious  princes, 
but  towards  all  who,  in  their  opinion,  might  be  expect- 
ed to  benefit  the  order.  In  their  works  on  moral  theol- 
ogy they  developed  a  comparatively  new  branch,  cas- 
uistry-;  and  many  of  their  writers  developed  on  the 
theory  of  Probubilism  (rj.  v.)  ideas  which  a  large  portion 
of  the  Church  indignantly  repudiated  as  dangerous  in- 
novations, and  which,  ill  some  instances,  even  the  popes 
deemed  it  necessary  to  censure.  In  order  to  effect  among 
their  adherents  as  strict  an  organization  as  the  order 
itself  possessed,  sf>-callcd  "  congregations"  were  formed 
among  their  students,  and  among  all  classes  of  society, 
who  obeyed  the  directions  of  the  order  as  absolutely  as 
Its  own  members.  Wherever  there  were  or  are  houses 
of  Jesuits,  there  is  a  Jesuitic  party  among  the  laity 
which  pursues  the  same  aims  as  the  order.  Thus  the 
Jesuits  \v\\c.  become  a  power  '.vherever  they  have  estab- 
lished themselves,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fanati- 
cism invariably  connected  with  their  movements  has 
always  and  naturally  produced  against  them  a  spirit  of 
bitterness  and  hatred  which  has  never  manifested  itself 
to  the  same  degree  against  any  other  institution  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  importance  of  schools 
for  gaining  an  influence  upon  society  was  appreciated 
by  the  Jesuits  more  highly  than  had  ever  before  been 
the  case  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  most  fa- 
mous of  their  educational  institutions  was  the  Roman 
College  {Colkfjium  liomaituin).    Paul  IX  ctjnferred  upon 


it  in  155C  the  rank  and  privileges  of  a  university;  Greg- 
ory XIII.  in  158J,  a  princely  dotation.  In  1584  it  num- 
bered 2107  pupils.  Flight  of  its  pupils  (Urban  VIII, 
Innocent  X,  Clement  IX,  Clement  X,  Innocent  XII, 
Clement  XI,  Innocent  XIII,  and  Clement  XII)  ascended 
the  papal  throne ;  several  others  (Aloysius  of  Gonzaga, 
Camillus  of  Lellis,  Leonardo  of  Porto  IMaurizio)  were 
enrolled  among  the  canonized  saints.  In  1710  the  Jes- 
uits conferred  the  academical  degrees  at  24  universities 
and  612  colleges,  and  157  boarding-schools  were  under 
their  management.  After  the  restoration  of  the  order 
the  Jesuits  displayed  the  same  zeal  in  cstablisliing 
schools  and  colleges,  and  have  revived  their  rcjnitation 
of  strict  disciplinarians,  who  know  how  to  curb  tlie  im- 
petuosity and  passions  of  youth;  but  neither  in  the  for- 
mer nor  in  the  present  period  of  their  history  have  they 
been  able  to  raise  one  of  their  schools  to  that  degree  of 
eminence  which,  as  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  German 
universities,  must  be  admitted  by  friend  and  foe.  The 
number  of  writers  which  the  order  has  produced  is  im- 
mense. As  early  as  1608  Ribadeneyra  published  a  cat- 
alogue of  the  writers  of  the  order  containing  167  pages. 
Alegambe  (1643)  and  Southwell  (1675)  extended  it  into 
a  large  volume  in  folio.  More  recently  the  Belgian 
Jesuits  Augustine  and  Aloys  de  Backer  began  a  bibliog- 
raphy of  the  order,  which,  though  not  yet  completed, 
numbered  in  1870  seven  volumes  (quarto).  A  new  edi- 
tion of  this  work,  to  be  published  in  three  volumes  (in 
folio),  is  in  the  course  of  preparation.  The  following 
writers  of  the  order  belong  among  those  who  are  best 
known  :  Bellarmine,  Less,  Molina,  Petavius,  Suarez,  To- 
let,  Vasquez,  Maldonat,  Salmeron,  Cornelius  k  Lapide, 
Hardouin,  Labbe,  Sirmond,  the  Bollandists,  Mariana, 
Perrone,  Passaglia,  Gury,  Secchi  (astronomer).  Quite 
recently  the  order  has  also  attempted  to  establish  its  own 
organs  in  the  province  of  periodical  literature.  Publica- 
tions of  this  kind  are  the  semi-monthly  Civilta  Cuflolica 
of  Rome,  which  is  generally  regarded  as  the  most  daring 
expounder  of  the  principles  of  the  most  advanced  ultra- 
montane school ;  Eludes  hisioriques  of  France,  The  Mouth 
in  England,  and  the  Stimmen  von  Maria  Laach  (a  month- 
ly published  by  the  Jesuits  of  Maria  Laach  since  August, 
1871)  in  Germany. 

VIII.  Some  Errors  concerning  the  Jesuits. — As  the 
Jesuits,  by  their  systematic  fanaticism,  provoked  a  vio- 
lent opposition  on  the  part  of  all  opponents  of  idtra- 
montane  Catholicism,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
occasionally  groundless  charges  were  brought  against 
them,  and  that  some  of  these  were  readily  believed. 
Among  the  erroneous  charges  which  at  one  time  ha^•c 
had  a  Avide  circulation,  but  from  which  the  best  histo- 
rians now  acquit  them,  are  the  following:  1.  That  they 
are  responsible  for  the  sentiments  contained  in  the  fa- 
mous volume  Monita  Secreta  (q.  v.).  This  work  was 
not  written  by  a  Jesuit,  but  is  a  satire,  the  author  of 
which  was,  however,  as  familiar  with  the  movements 
of  the  Jesuits  as  with  their  history  (see  Gieseler,  Kirch- 
enffesch.  iii,  2,  656  sq.).  2.  That  the  superior  of  the  or- 
der has  the  power  to  order  a  member  to  commit  a  sin. 
It  is  now  generalh'  admitted  that  the  passage  of  the 
constitution  on  Avhich  the  charge  is  based  {visum  est  no- 
bis nullas  constitutioms  dcclurationes  vd  ordinem  nllum 
Vivendi  posse  obligationem  ad  peccatum  inducere,  nisi 
Superior  eajiiberei)  has  been  misunderstood.  3.  That 
the  order  holds  to  the  maxim  that  "  the  end  justifies  the 
means."  Although  many  works  of  Jesuits  (in  particu- 
lar those  on  tyrannicide)  were  well  calculated  to  instil 
such  an  opinion  into  the  minds  of  the  reader,  the  order 
has  never  expressly  taught  it. 

IX.  Literature. — The  number  of  works  on  the  Jesuits 
is  legion.  The  titles  of  most  ma}-  be  found  in  Carayon, 
Bibliofjraphie  hist,  de  la  Comp.  de  .Jesus  (Paris,  1864). 
The  most  important  work  in  favor  of  the  Jesuits  is  Cre- 
tineau-Joly,  Hhit.  de  la  Comp.  de  Jesus  (3d  ed.  Par.  1859, 
6  vols.).  The  best  that  has  been  written  on  the  subject 
are  the  chapters  concerning  the  Jesuits  in  Kankc's  -work 
on  the  Roman  jiopes,     (A.  J,  S,) 
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Je'sTis  (h](Toi'c,  Gen.,  Dat.,  and  Voc.  -ov,  Ace.  -ovv; 
from  the  Ileb.  yvj^i  Yeshu'd,  " Jeshua"  or  "Joshua;" 
Syr.  Yeshu),  the  name  of  several  persons  (besides  our 
Saviour)  in  the  New  Testament,  the  Apocrypha,  and  Jo- 
sephus.  For  a  discussion  of  the  full  import  and  applica- 
tion of  the  name,  see  Jesus  Christ. 

1.  Joshua  (q.  v.)  the  son  of  Nun  (2  Esdr.  vii,  37 ; 
Ecclus.  xlvi,  1 ;  1  Mace,  ii,  55 ;  Acts  vii,  45 ;  Heb.  iv,  8 ; 
so  also  Josephus,  passim). 

2.  Joshua,  or  Jeshua  (q.  v.)  the  priest,  the  son  of 
Jehozadak  (1  Esdr.  v,  5, 8, 24, 48, 56, 68, 70 ;  vi,  2 ;  ix,  19 ; 
Ecclus.  xlix,  12 ;  so  also  Josephus,  .1  nt.  xi,  3, 10  sq.). 

3.  Jeshua  (q.  v.)  the  Levite  (1  Esdr.  v,  58;  ix,  48). 

4.  JESUS,  THE  SON  OF  SIRACH  (IrjaovQ  vVoq 
"ZiiQax-^  Yulgnte  Je.ms filiiis  Sirach),  is  described  in  the 
text  of  Ecclesiasticus  (1,  27)  as  the  author  of  that  book, 
which  in  the  Sept.,  and  f^enerally  in  the  Eastern  Church, 
is  called  by  his  name — the  Wisdom  of  Jesus,  the  Son  of 
Sirach,  or  simply  tlie  Wisdom  of  Sirach,  but  in  the 
Western  churches,  after  the  Vulgate,  the  Book  of  Eccle- 
siasticus. The  same  passage  speaks  of  him  as  a  native 
of  Jerusalem,  and  the  internal  cliaracter  of  the  book  con- 
firms its  Palestinian  origin.  The  name  Jesus  was  of 
frequent  occurrence  (see  above),  and  was  often  repre- 
sented b}^  the  Greek  Jason  (see  Josephus,  A  nt.  xii,  5, 1). 
Ill  the  apocryphal  list  of  the  seventy-two  commissioners 
sent  bj'Eleazar  to  Ptolemy  it  occurs  twice  (Aristophanes, 
Ilist.  ap.  Hody,  De  Text.  p.  vii),  but  there  is  not  the  slight- 
est ground  for  connecting  the  author  of  Ecclesiasticus 
with  either  of  the  persons  there  mentioned.  The  vari- 
ous conjectures  wliich  have  been  made  as  to  the  posi- 
tion of  the  son  of  Sirach  from  the  contents  of  his  book — 
as,  for  instance,  that  he  was  a  priest  (from  vii,  29  sq. ; 
xlv;  xlix,  1),  or  a  phj^sician  (from  xxxviii,  1  sq.) — are 
equally  unfounded.  The  evidences  of  a  date  B.C.  cir. 
310-270,  are  as  follows :  1.  In  ch.  xliv,  1-1,21,  the  praises 
of  the  ancient  worthies  are  extolled  down  to  the  time 
of  Simon,  who  is  doubtless  Simon  I,  or  "  the  Just"  (B.C. 
370-300).  2.  The  Talmud  most  distinctly  describes  the 
work  of  Ben-Sira  as  the  oldest  of  the  apocryphal  books 
(comp.  Tosefoth  Idaim,  ch.  ii).  3.  It  had  a  general  cur- 
rency, and  was  quoted  at  least  as  early  as  the  2d  centu- 
ry B.C.  (comp.  A  both,  i,  5 ;  Jerusalem  Nazier,  v,  3),  which 
shows  that  it  must  liave  existed  a  considerable  period  to 
have  obtained  such  circulation  and  resjiect ;  and,  4.  In  the 
description  of  these  great  men.  and  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  book,  there  is  not  the  slightest  trace  of  those  Ha- 
gadic  legends  about  the  national  worthies  which  were 
so  rife  and  numerous  in  the  second  century  before  Christ. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  mention  of  the  "38th  year  of 
king  Euergetes"  (translator's  prologue)  argues  a  later 
date.     See  Ecclesiacticus. 

Among  the  later  Jews  the  "  Son  of  Sirach"  was  cele- 
brated under  the  name  of  Ben-Sira  as  a  writer  of  prov- 
erbs, and  some  of  those  which  have  been  preserved  offer 
a  close  resemblance  to  passages  in  Ecclesiasticus;  but 
in  the  course  of  time  a  later  compilation  was  substituted 
for  the  original  work  of  Ben-Sira  (Zunz). 

According  to  the  first  prologue  to  the  book  of  Eccle- 
siasticus, taken  from  the  Sipiopsis  of  the  Pseudo-Atha- 
iiasius  (iv,  377,  ed.  Migne),  the  translator  of  tlie  book 
bore  the  same  name  as  the  author  of  it.  If  this  conjec- 
ture were  true,  a  genealogy  of  the  following  form  would 
result :  1.  Sirach.  2.  Jesus,  son  (father)  of  Sirach  {au- 
thor of  the  book).  3.  Sirach.  4.  Jesus,  son  of  Sirach 
{translator  of  the  book).  It  is,  however,  most  likely 
that  the  last  chapter, "  T/ie  frayer  of  Jesus,  the  Son  of 
Sirach,"  gave  occasion  to  this  conjecture.  The  prayer 
was  attributed  to  the  translator,  and  then  the  table  of 
succession  followed  necessarily  from  the  title  attached 
to  it. 

As  to  the  history  and  personal  character  of  Ben-Sira, 
this  must  be  gathered  from  his  book,  as  it  is  the  only 
source  of  information  which  we  possess  upon  the  sub- 
ject.    Like  all  his  co-religionists,  he  was  trained  from 


his  early  life  to  fear  and  love  the  God  of  his  fathers. 
He  travelled  much  both  by  land  and  sea  when  he  grew 
up,  and  was  in  frequent  perils  (Ecclus.  xxxiv,  11, 12)e 
Being  a  diligent  student,  and  having  acquired  much 
practical  knowledge  from  his  extensive  travels,  he  was 
intrusted  with  some  office  at  court,  and  his  enemies,  who 
were  jealous  of  him,  maUgned  him  before  the  king, 
which  nearly  cost  him  his  life  (Ii,  6, 7).  To  us,  howev- 
er, his  religious  life  and  sentiments  are  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance, inasmuch  as  they  describe  the  opinions  of  the 
Jews  during  the  period  elapsing  between  the  O.  and  N. 
Test.  Though  deeply  penetrated  with  the  fear  of  God, 
Avhich  he  declared  was  the  only  glory  of  man,  rich,  no- 
ble, or  poor  (x,  22-24),  still  the  whole  of  Ben-Sira's  te- 
nets may  be  described  as  limited,  and  are  as  follows: 
Resignation  to  the  dealings  of  Providence  (xi,  21-25) ; 
to  seek  truth  at  the  cost  of  life  (iv,  28) ;  not  to  use  much 
babbling  in  prayer  (vii,  14) ;  absolute  obedience  to  par- 
ents, which  in  the  sight  of  (Jod  atones  for  sins  (iii,  1-16 ; 
vii,  27, 28);  humility  (iii,  17-19;  x,  7-18,  28);  kindness 
to  domestics  (iv,  30;  vii,  20,  21;  xxxiii,  30,  31) ;  to  re- 
lieve the  poor  (iv,  1-9) ;  to  act  as  a  father  to  the  father- 
less, and  a  husband  to  the  widow  (iv,  10) ;  to  visit  the 
sick  (vii,  35) ;  to  weep  with  them  that  weep  (vii,  34) ; 
not  to  rejoice  over  the  death  of  even  the  greatest  ene- 
my (vii,  7),  and  to  forgive  sins  as  we  would  be  forgiven 
(xxviii,  2, 3).  He  has  nothing  in  the  whole  of  his  book 
about  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  a  future  judgment, 
the  existence  of  spirits,  or  the  expectation  of  a  Messiah. 
— Smith ;  Kitto.     See  Sirach. 

5.  See  Barabras. 

6.  (Col.  iv,  11).     See  Justus. 

JESUS  is  also  the  name  of  several  persons  mention- 
ed by  Josephus,  especially  in  the  pontifical  ranks.  See 
High-priest. 

1.  A  high-priest  displaced  by  Antiochus  Epiplianes 
to  make  room  for  Onias  {Ant,  xii,  5, 1 ;  xv,  3, 1). 

2.  The  son  of  Phabet,  deprived  by  Herod  of  the  high- 
priesthood  in  order  to  make  way  for  his  o^vn  father-in- 
law  Simon  {Ant.  xv,  9,  4). 

3.  Son  of  Sie,  successor  of  Eleazar  {Ant.  xvii,  13, 1). 

4.  The  son  of  Damnajus,  made  high-priest  by  Agrip- 
pa  in  place  of  Ananus  (.4  nt.  xx,  9, 1). 

5.  The  son  of  Gamaliel,  and  successor  of  the  preceding 
in  the  high-priesthood  {Ant.  xx,  9, 4 ;  compare  War,  iv, 
4,3). 

6.  Son  of  Ananus,  a  plebeian,  and  the  utterer  of  the 
remarkable  doom  against  Jerusalem,  which  Avas  fulfilled 
during  the  last  siege  simultaneously  with  his  own  death 
(IFm-,vi,5,3). 

7.  A  priest,  son  of  Thcbutluis,  who  surrendered  to  Ti- 
tus the  sacred  utensils  of  the  Temple  (  War,  vi,  8, 3). 

8.  Son  of  Sepphias,  one  of  tlie  chief  priests  and  gov- 
ernor of  Tiberias  (  War,\\,  20,  4). 

9.  Son  of  Sa]ihat,  a  ringleader  of  the  Sicarii  during 
the  last  war  with  the  Romans  {War,  iii,  9,  7). 

Jesus  Christ  (\i]noi'i;  XpiarCc,  'ItjtTovg  6  Xpia- 
Tog;  sometimes  by  Paul  in  the  reverse  order  "Christ 
Jesus'),  the  ordinary  designation  of  the  incarnate  Son 
of  God  and  Saviour  of  mankind.  This  double  designa- 
tion is  not,  like  Simon  Peter,  John  Mark,  Joses  Bama- 
bas,  composed  of  a  name  and  a  surname,  but,  like  John 
the  Baptist,  Simon  Magus,  Bar-Jesus  Elymas,  of  a  prop- 
er name  and  an  official  title.  Jesi's  was  our  Lord's 
proper  name,  just  as  Peter,  James,  and  John  were  the 
proper  names  of  three  of  his  disciples.  To  distinguish 
our  Lord  from  others  bearing  the  name,  he  was  termed 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  (John  xviii,  7,  etc.,  strictly  Jesus  the 
yazarene,'\r]ciovQ  6  Isa^uipalog),  and  Jesus  the  son  of 
Joseph  (John  vi,  42,  etc.). 

I.  Import  of  the  name. — There  can  be  no  dtuibt  that 
Jesus  is  the  (ireek  form  of  a  Hebrew  name,  which  had 
been  borne  by  two  illustrious  individuals  in  former  pe- 
riods of  the  Jewish  history — the  successor  of  jVIoses  and 
introducer  of  Israel  into  the  jiromised  land  (Exod.  xxiv, 
]3\  and  the  high-priest  who,  along  with  Zerubbabcl 
(Zech.  iii,  1),  took  so  active  a  part  in  the  re-establish- 
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mcnt  of  the  civil  and  religious  polity  of  the  Jews  on 
their  return  from  the  Babylonish  captivity.  Its  orig- 
inal and  full  form  is  Jehoshua  (Numb,  xiii,  IG).  By 
contraction  it  became  Joshua,  or  Jfshua;  and  when 
transferred  into  Greek,  by  taking  the  termination  char- 
acteristic of  tliat  language,  it  assumed  the  form  Jesus. 
It  is  thus  that  the  names  of  the  illustrious  individuals 
referred  to  are  uniformly  written  in  the  Sept.,  and  the 
first  of  them  is  twice  mentioned  in  the  Nev/  Testament 
by  this  name  (Acts  vii,  45 ;  Heb.  iv,  8). 

The  original  name  of  Joshua  was  Hoshea  (^'v^JiS^, 
sacinrj),  as  appears  in  Numb,  xiii,  8,  16,  which  was 
changed  by  Moses  into  Jehoshua  {•JVir\'^,  Jehovah  is  his 
sulratmi),  as  appears  in  Numb,  xiii,  IG ;  1  Chron.  vii,  27, 
being  elsewhere  Anglicized  "  Joshua."  After  the  exile 
he  is  called  by  the  abridged  form  of  this  name,  Jeshuu 
("VJ"^,  If/.),  whence  the  Greek  name  'I>;f7oi;c,  by  which 
this  is  always  represented  in  the  Sept.  This  last  Heb. 
form  differs  "little  from  the  abstract  noun  from  the  same 
root,  il"Vd"',  yeshuuh',  deliverance,  and  seems  to  have 
been  understood  as  equivalent  in  import  (see  Matt.  i,22 ; 
comp.  Ecchis.  xlvi,  1). 

The  "  name  of  Jesus"  (Phil,  ii,  10)  is  not  the  name  Je- 
sus, but "  the  name  above  every  name"  (ver.  9) ;  i.  e.  the 
supreme  dignity  and  authority  with  which  the  Fatlier 
has  invested  Jesus  Christ  as  the  reward  of  his  disinter- 
ested exertions  in  the  cause  of  the  divine  glory  and  hu- 
man happiness;  and  the  bowing  iv  ti^  ovoitari  '\r]aov 
is  obviously  not  an  external  marlc  of  homage  when  the 
iiime  Jesus  is  pronounced,  but  the  inward  sense  of  awe 
I  nd  submission  to  him  who  is  raised  to  a  station  so  ex- 
aiti^d. 

The  conferring  of  this  name  on  our  Lord  was  not  the 
result  of  accident,  or  of  the  ordinary  course  of  things, 
but  was  the  effect  of  a  direct  divine  order  (Luke  i,  31 ; 
ii,21),  as  indicative  of  his  saving  function  (Matt,  i,  21). 
Like  tlie  other  name  Immanuel  (q.  v.),  it  does  not  neces- 
sarily import  the  di  .'ine  character  of  the  wearer.  This, 
however,  clearly  results  from  the  attributes  given  in  the 
same  connection,  and  is  plainly  taught  in  numerous  pas- 
sages (see  especially  Rom.  i,3,4;  ix, ,')). 

For  the  import  and  application  of  the  name  Christ, 
see  Messiah. 

For  a  full  discussion  of  the  name  Jesus,  including 
many  fanciful  etymologies  and  explanations,  witli  their 
refutation,  see  Gesenius,  Thes.  Ileb.  ii,  582 ;  Simon.  Onom. 
V.  T.  p.  519  sq. ;  Fritzsche,  De  nomine  Jesii  (Freiburg, 
1705) ;  (Jlodius,  De  nom.  Chr.  et  Marice  Ai-abicis  (Lips. 
1721) ;  llottinger,  f/ist.  Orient,  p.  153, 157  ;  Seclen,  AM- 
i/uf.  exerj.  ii, 413 ;  Thiess,  Krit.  Comment,  ii,  395 ;  A.  Pfeif- 
fer,  De  nomine  Jesu,  in  his  treatise  De  Tulmude  Judcno~ 
rum,  p.  177  scj. ;  Bauragarten,  Betrcichf.  d.  A'amens  .lesn 
(Halle,  173());  Chrysander,  J)e  vera  J'orma  atque  <iii- 
jJiasi  nominis  ,/esu  (Klntel.  1751) ;  Osiander,  llarmoiiia 
J-Auinrjeiica  (Basil.  1561), lib.  i,  c.6 ;  Chemnitius,  De  nom- 
ine Jesu,  in  the  'J'hes.  Theol.  Philol.  (Amst.  1702),  vol.  ii, 
p.  02 ;  Canini,  Disquis.  in  loc.  aliq.  X.  T.,  in  the  Crit.  Sac. 
ix ;  (iass,  De  titroqve  J.  C.  nomine,  Dei  filH  et  nominis 
(Vratistl.  1840) ;  and  other  monographs  cited  in  Volbe- 
ding's  Index,  p.  6,  7  ;  and  in  Hase's  Lehen  Jesu,  p.  51. 

H.  Personal  Circumstances  of  our  Lord.  —  (In  this 
branch  of  our  subject  we  largely  translate  from  Winer, 
i,  5.56  s(i.)— 1.  General  Vieit:— The  following  is  a  naked 
statement  of  the  facts  of  his  career  as  they  may  be  gath- 
ered from  the  evangelical  narratives,  supposing  them  to 
be  ciilitled  simjily  to  tlic  credit  due  to  ]irofane  history. 
(For  literature,  see  Volbeding,  p.  5G;  Hase,  p.  8.)  The 
founder  of  the  Christian  religion  was  born  (B.C.  G)  at 
Bctlilehcm,  near  Jerusalem,  under  the  reign  of  the  em- 
peror Augustus,  of  Mary,  at  the  time  betrothed  to  the 
carpenter  (rfK-nuv)  Joseph,  and  descended  from  the 
royal  house  of  Uavid  (Matt,  i,  1  scj. ;  Luke  iii,  23  sq. ; 
comp.  John  vii,  42).  Soon  after  his  birth  he  was  com- 
pelled to  escape  from  the  murderous  designs  of  Herod 
the  Great  by  a  hasty  flight  into  tlie  adjacent  p.irts  of 
Egypt  (Matt,  ii,  13  S(i. ;  according  to  liie  tradition  at 


:Matarea,  see  Evam/el.  infant.  A  rab.  c.  24 ;  apparently  a 
place  near  old  Heliopolis,  where  is  still  shown  a  very 
old  mulberry-tree  under  which  Mary  is  said  to  have 
rested  with  the  babe,  see  Prosp.  Alpin,  Rer.  JEg.  i,  5,  p. 
24 ;  Paulus,  Saniml.  iii,  256  sq. ;  Tischendorf,  Reisen,  i, 
141  sq. ;  comp.  generally  Hartmann,  Erdbeschr.  v.  Afri- 
ca, i,  878  sq.).  See  Egypt  ;  Herod.  But  immediate- 
ly after  the  death  of  this  king  his  parents  returned  to 
their  own  country,  and  settled  again  (Luke  i,  26)  in 
Nazareth  (q.  v.),  in  Lower  Galilee  (Matt,  ii,  23;  comp. 
Luke  iv,  16;  John  i,  46,  etc.),  where  the  youthful  Jesus 
so  rapidly  matured  (Luke  ii,  40,  52),  that  in  his  twelfth 
year  the  boy  evinced  at  the  metropolis  traits  of  an  un- 
common religious  intelligence,  which  excited  astonish- 
ment in  all  the  spectators  (Luke  ii,  41  sq.).  With  this 
event  the  historj-  of  his  youth  concludes  in  the  canon- 
ical gospels,  and  we  next  find  him,  about  the  thirtieth 
year  of  his  age  (A.D.  25),  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
bead  Sea,  at  the  Jordan,  where  he  suffered  himself  to 
be  consecrated  for  the  introdueti,>n  of  the  new  divine 
dispensation  (/jauiXctct  tov  Oiov)  by  the  symbol  of  wa- 
ter baptism  at  the  hands  of  Jolni  the  Baptist  (Matt,  iii, 
13  sq. ;  Mark  i,  9  sq.;  Luke  iii.  21  sq.;  John  i,  32  sq.). 
He  now  began,  after  a  forty-days'  fast  (comp.  1  Kings 
xix,8)  spent  in  the  wilderness  of  Judrea  (Matt,  iv,  1-11; 
Mark  i,  12  sq. ;  Luke  iv,  1-13)  in  quiet  meditation  upon 
his  mission,  to  publish  openly  in  person  this  "  kingdom 
of  God,"  by  earnestly  summoning  his  countrymen  to  re- 
pentance, i.  e.  a  fundamental  reformation  of  their  senti- 
ments and  conduct,  through  a  new  birth  from  the  Holy 
Spirit  (John  iii,  3  sq.).  He  repeatedly  announced  him- 
self as  the  mediator  of  this  dispensation,  and  in  pursu- 
ance of  this  character,  in  correction  of  the  sensual  ex- 
pectations of  the  people  with  reference  to  the  long- 
hoped-for  Eedeemer  (comp.  Luke  iv,  21),  he  chose  from 
among  his  early  associates  and  Galitean  countrymen  a 
small  number  of  faithful  disciples  (Matt,  x),  and  with 
them  travelled,  especially  at  the  time  of  the  Paschal 
festival  and  during  the  summer  months,  in  various  di- 
rections through  Palestine,  seizing  every  opportunity 
to  impress  pure  and  fruitful  religious  sentiments  upon 
the  populace  or  his  immediate  disciples,  and  to  enlight- 
en tlicm  concerning  his  own  dignity  as  God's  legate 
(n'tuc  Tov  HioT),  Avho  should  abolish  the  sacrificial  ser- 
vice, and  teach  a  worship  of  God,  as  tlic  common  Father 
of  mankind,  in  spirit  and  in  truth  (.John  iv,  24).  With 
these  expositions  of  doctrine,  which  all  breathe  the  no- 
blest practical  spirit,  and  were  so  carefully  adapted  to 
the  capacity  and  apprehension  of  the  hearers  that  in 
respect  to  clearness,  simplicity,  and  dignified  force  they 
are  still  a  pattern  of  true  instruction,  he  coupled,  in  the 
spirit  of  the  Old-Testament  prophets,  and  as  his  age 
expected  from  the  IMessiah,  wonderful  deeds,  especially 
cliarit'dile  cures  of  certain  diseases  at  that  time  very 
lin\nlcnt  and  regarded  as  incurable,  but  to  these  he 
liiniscif  appears  to  have  attributed  a  subordinate  value. 
By  this  means  he  gathered  about  him  a  considerable 
company  of  true  adherents  and  thankful  disciples,  chief- 
ly from  the  middle  class  of  the  people  (John  vii,  49 ; 
and  even  from  the  despicable  publicans.  Matt,  ix,  9  sq. ; 
Luke  v,  27  sq.) ;  for  the  eminent  and  learned  were  re- 
pelled by  the  severe  reproofs  which  he  uttered  against 
their  corrupt  maxims  (Mark  xii,38  sq.),  their  sanctimo- 
nious (Luke  xii,  1 ;  xviii,  9  sq.)  and  hypocritical  jiunctil- 
iousness  (Luke  xi,  39  sq.;  xviii,  9  sq.),  and  against  their 
prejudices,  as  being  subversive  of  all  true  religion  (John 
viii,  33;  ix,  16),  as  well  as  by  the  slight  regard  which 
(in  comparison  with  their  statutes)  he  paid  to  the  Sab- 
bath (.lohn  V,  16);  and  as  he  in  no  respect  correspond- 
ed to  their  expectations  of  the  IMessiah,  fuUof  animosi- 
ty, they  made  repeated  attempts  to  seize  his  person 
(Mark  xi,  18;  John  vii,  30,  44).  At  last  they  succeed- 
ed, by  the  assistance  of  the  traitor  Judas,  in  taking  him 
prisoner  in  the  very  capital,  where  he  had  just  partaken 
of  a  parting  meal  in  tlie  familiar  circle  of  his  friends 
(the  Passover),  upon  which  he  engrafted  the  initiatory 
rite  of  a  new  covenant;  and  thus,  without  exciting  any 
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surprise  on  liis  part,  in  surrendering  him  into  the  hands 
of  the  Koman  authorities  as  a  popular  insurrectionist. 
He  was  sentenced  to  deatli  by  crucilixion,  as  he  had 
often  declared  to  his  disciples  would  be  his  fate,  and  suf- 
fered himself,  with  calm  resignation,  to  be  led  to  the 
place  of  execution  between  two  malefactors  (on  their 
traditional  names,  see  Thilo,  Apoc7-i/p/i.  i,  580  sq. ;  comp. 
J'Jrdiif/.  iiifaul.  A  I'uh.  c.  23) ;  but  he  arose  alive  on  the 
third  day  from  the  grave  which  a  grateful  disciple  had 
prejiareil  for  him,  and  after  tarrying  forty  days  in  the 
midst  of  his  disciples,  during  which  he  contldently  in- 
trusted the  prosecution  of  the  great  work  into  their 
hands,  and  promised  them  the  divine  help  of  a  Paraclete 
(Trafia/cXjyrof),  he  finally,  according  to  one  of  the  narra- 
tors, soared  away  visibly  into  the  sky  (A.D.  29).  (See 
Volbeding,  p.  6.) 

2.  Sources  of  Information.  —  The  only  trustworthy 
accounts  respecting  Jesus  are  to  be  derived  from  the 
evangelists.  (See  Volbeding,  p.  5.)  See  Gospei>s,  Spu- 
Riois.  They  exhibit,  it  is  true,  many  chasms  (Causse, 
De  ralionihus  ob  qiuis  non  plura  quum  quce  extant  ad  J. 
C.  vitam  pcrtinentia  ab  Evang.  Uteris  sint  consignuta, 
Franckf.  1766),  but  thej'  wear  the  aspect  of  a  true,  plain, 
lively  narrative.  Only  two  of  these  derive  their  mate- 
rials from  older  traditions,  doubtless  from  the  apostles 
antl  companions  of  Jesus;  but  they  were  all  first  written 
down  a  long  time  after  the  occurrences :  hence  it  has 
often  been  asserted  that  the  historical  matter  was  even 
at  that  time  no  longer  extant  in  an  entirely  pure  state 
(since  the  objective  and  the  subjective,  both  in  views 
and  opinions,  are  readily  interchanged  in  an  unscien- 
tilicall}'  formed  style) ;  but  that  after  Jesus  had  been  so 
gloriousl}'  proved  to  be  the  Messias,  the  incidents  were 
improved  into  prodigies,  especially  througli  a  considera- 
tion of  the  Old-Testament  prophecies  (Kaiser,  Eibl. 
Theol.  i,  199  sq.).  Yet  in  the  synoptical  gospels  this 
could  only  be  shown  in  the  composition  and  connection 
of  single  transactions ;  the  facts  themselves  in  the  re- 
spective accounts  agree  too  well  in  time  and  circum- 
stances, and  the  narrators  confine  themselves  too  evi- 
dently to  the  position  of  writers  (-1  memoirs,  to  allow  the 
supposition  of  a  (conscious)  transformation  of  the  events 
or  any  such  developments  from  Old-Testament  prophe- 
cy :  moreover,  if  truth  and  pious  poetry  had  already 
become  mingled  in  the  verbal  traditionary  reports,  the 
ej'e-witnesses  Matthew  and  John  would  have  known 
well,  in  a  fresh  narration,  how  to  distinguish  between 
each  of  these  elements  with  regard  to  scenes  which  they 
had  themselves  passed  through  (for  memory  and  imag- 
ination were  generally  more  lively  and  vigorous  among 
the  ancients  than  with  us)  {Br.  iih.  J;utiiti,ii/i.<i,iii.'i,  p.  248 
sq. ;  compare  Heydenreich,  Ueb.  ['/r.ii/(i.<.--i//h  1/  d.  myth. 
Aiiffassung  des  Histor.  ini  N.  T.  itnd  im  Cl(ri.<tenth.  Her- 
born,  1831-5;  see  Hase,  p.  9).  Sooner  would  we  sup- 
pose that  the  fertile-minded  John,  who  wrote  latest,  has 
set  before  us,  not  the  pure  historical  Christ,  but  one 
apprehended  by  faith  and  confounded  with  his  own 
spiritual  conceptions  {Br.  iiber  Rational,  p.  352).  But 
while  it  is  altogether  ])robal)le  that  even  he,  by  reason 
of  his  individuality  and  spiritual  sympathy  with  Jesus, 
apprehended  and  refiected  the  depth  and  spirituality  of 
his  Master  more  truly  than  the  sj-noptical  evangelists, 
who  depict  rather  the  exterior  phenomena  of  his  char- 
acter, at  the  same  time  there  is  actually  nothing  con- 
tained in  the  doctrinal  discourses  of  Jesus  in  John,  either 
in  substance  or  form,  that  is  incompatible  with  the 
Christ  of  the  first  three  evangelists  (see  Heydenreich,  in 
his  Zeitschr.fiir  Pi-edif/ermiss.  i,  pt.  1  and  2) ;  yet  these 
latter  represent  Jesus  as  speaking  comparatively  seldom, 
and  that  in  more  general  terms,  of  his  exaltation,  dig- 
nity, and  relation  with  the  Father,  whereas  that  Christ 
would  have  explained  himself  much  more  definitely 
and  fully  upqji  a  point  that  coidd  not  have  remained 
undiscussed,  is  of  itself  probable  (see  Hase,  p.  10).  Hence 
also,  although  we  cannot  believe  that  in  such  represen- 
tations we  are  to  understand  the  identical  words  of 
Christ  to  be  given  (for  while  the  retention  of  all  these 


extended  discourses  in  the  memory  is  improbable,  on 
the  other  hand  a  writing  of  them  down  is  repugnant  to 
the  Jewish  custom),  yet  the  actual  sentiments  of  Jesus 
are  certaiidv  thus  reported.  (See  further,  Bauer,  Bibl. 
Thml.  N.  T.  ii,  278  sq. ;  B.  Crusius,  Bibl.  Theol.  p.  81 ; 
Fleck,  Otiuni  thevlog.  Lips.  1831 ;  and  generally  Krum- 
macher,  Utber  den  Ceist  und  die  Form  dcr  evavfj.  Gesch. 
Lpz.  1805;  Eichhorn,  Ts'infeV.  i,  689  sq.;  on  the  niytlii- 
cism  of  the  evangelists,  see  Gabler,  Neuest.  thiol.  Journ. 
vii,  390 ;  Bertholdt,  Theol.  Jovrn.  v,  235  scj.) 

In  the  Church  fathers,  we  find  very  little  that  appears 
to  have  been  derived  from  clearly  historical  tradition, 
but  the  apocryphal  gospels  breathe  a  spirit  entirely  for- 
eign to  historical  truth,  and  are  filled  with  accounts  of 
petty  miracles  (Tholuck,  Glaubiciirdir/hrit,  p.  406  sq. ; 
Ammon,  Leb.  Jesu,  i,  90  sq. ;  compare  Schmidt,  Einl.  ins 
X.  T.  ii,  234  sq.,  and  Biblioth.f.  Krit.  u.  Erer/ese,  ii,  481 
sq.).  The  passage  of  Joseph  us  (^  n^  xviii,  3,  3 ;  see 
Gieseler,  A'cc/es.  IJist.  §  24),  which  Eusebius  {Ilist.Ecd. 
i,  11 ;  JJemonstr.  Ev.  iii,  7)  was  the  first  among  Christian 
writers  to  make  use  of,  has  been  shown  (see  Hase,  p.  12), 
although  some  have  ingeniously  striven  to  defend  it 
(see,  among  the  latest,  Bretschneider,  in  his  Diss,  capita 
theolog.  Jiid.  dogniat.  e  Josepho  collect.  Lips.  1812 ;  Boh- 
mert,  Ueber  des  Jos.  Zevgniss  von  Christo,  Leipz.  1823  ; 
i^c\\6i\G\,Fl.  Joseph,  de  J.  Chr.  testatus,  Lips.  1840),  to  be 
partly,  but  not  entirely  spurious  (see  Eichstadt,i'7arja?ii 
de  Jcsti  Christo  testimonii  av^ivria  quo  jure  miper  rursus 
defensa  sit,  Jena,  1813 ;  also  his  6  Progr.  m.  einem  auctar. 
1841 ;  Paulus,  in  the  Heidelberg  Jahrb.  1813,  i,  269  sq. ; 
The  ile,  in  the  N.  l-riiisch.  Joitrn.  d.  theolog.  Lit.  ii,  97  sq. ; 
Hcinichen,  Exc.  1  zu  Euseb.  II.  E.  iii,  331  sq. ;  also  Siippl, 
notajius  ad  Eusebium,  p.  73  sq. ;  Ammon,  Leben  Jesu,\, 
120  sq.).  See  Josephus.  (See  Volbeding,  p.  5.)  The 
Koran  (q.  v.)  contains  only  palpable  fables  concerning 
Jesus  (Hottinger,  Histor.  Or.  105  sq. ;  Schmidt,  in  his 
Bibl.  f.  Krit.  u.  Exegese,  i,  110  sq. ;  D'Herbelot,  i?iMo/A. 
Orientale,  ii,  349  sq. ;  compare  Augusti,  Christologice  Ko- 
ran lineam.  Jena,  1799),  and  the  Jewish  History  of  Jesus 
(rvr^  ri-ibin,  edit.  Huklrici,  Lugd.  Bat.  1703 ;  and  in 
Wagcnseil,  Tela  ign.  Satan.  Altdorf,  1681)  betrays  itself 
as  an  abortive  fabrication  of  Jewish  calumny,  destitute 
of  any  historical  value  (see  Ammon,  Bibl.  Theol.  ii,  263), 
while  the  allusions  to  Jesus  in  the  Talmud  and  the  Eab- 
bins  have  only  a  polemical  aim  (see  Meelfuhrer,  Jfswsjw 
Talmude,  Altdorf,  1699,  ii,  4 ;  ^^'erner,  Jesus  in  Tcdmude, 
Stadre,  1731;  com[i.BYUseus,  Be  7tatali  J.C.ii,  4).  (See 
Volbeding,  p.  5.)  The  genuine  Acts  of  Pilate  ("Acta 
Pilati,"  Eusebius,  Chron.Arm.  ii,  207;  compare  Henke, 
Opusc.  p.  199  sq.)  are  no  longer  extant  [see  Pii.ate]  ; 
what  we  now  possess  under  this  title  is  a  later  fabrica- 
tion (see  Ammon,  i,  102  sq.).  In  the  Greek  and  Koman 
profane  authors,  Jesus  is  only  incidentally  named  (Taci- 
tus, A  nnal.  xv,  44, 3 ;  Pliny,  Epist.  x,  97 ;  Lamprid.  Vit, 
A  lex.  Set:  c.  29, 43 ;  Porphyry,  Be  philosoph.  ex.  orac.  in 
Euseb.  Demonstr.  Evang.  iii,  7  ;  Liban.  in  Socr.  Hist.  Ev. 
iii,  23;  Lucian,  J/o?-s^e?-e7r.  c.  11, 13).  On  Suidas,  s.  v. 
'h}<Tovc,  see  \\'alter,  Codex  in  Suida  mendax  de  Jesu 
(Lips.  1724).  Whether  by  Chrestvs  in  Suetonius  {Claud, 
p.  25)  is  to  be  understood  Christ,  is  doubted  by  some 
(comp.  Ernesti  and  Wolf,  ad  loc. ;  see  Claudius),  but 
the  unusual  name  Christus  might  easily  undergo  this 
change  (see  also  Philostr.  Soph,  ii,  11)  in  popidar  refer- 
ence (see  generally  Eckhan],  Xon-Christianoi:  de  Christo 
testimoiiia, QueAlinh.  1737;  Kcccher, Hist.  Jesu  Christo  ex 
scriptorib.  profan.  eruta,  Jena,  1726;  Mej^er,  Versuch  e. 
Veiiheid.  u.  Erldut.  der  Geschichte  Jesu  v.  d.  Apostol.  a. 
griech.  it.  roiii.  Pnij'nusriib.  Hannov.  1805;  Fronmiiller, 
in  the  Studioi  d,  r  iriiri,  mb.  Geistl.  x,  1.  On  the  Jesus 
of  the  book  of  Sirach.  xliii.  25,  see  Seelen,i>e  Jesu  in  Jesu 
Sirac.frustrn  quiesito,  Lubec.  1724;  also  in  his  Medit, 
exeg.  i,  207  sq.). 

3.  The  scientific  treatment  of  the  life  of  Jesus  belongs 
to  the  modern  ]ieriod  of  theological  criticism.  Among 
earlier  contributions  of  a  critico-chronological  character 
is  that  of  OfFerhaus  {De  vita  J.  C.privata  etjmblica,  in 
I  his  Spicil.  histor.  chronol.  Groningen,  1739).      GreiUng 
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(Halle,  1813)  first  undertook  the  adjustment,  in  a  lively 
narrative,  of  the  recent  (rationalistic)  exposition  that 
has  resulted,  to  the  actual  career  of  Christ.  An  indepen- 
dent but,  on  the  whole,  unsatisfactory  treatise  is  that  of 
Planck  {Gesch.  d.  C/irislenth.  in  der  Periode  seiner^  ersten 
Einfiihr.  in  die  Welt  durch  Jesum  u.  die  Apostel,  Gdttin- 
gen,  1818).  Kaiser  has  attempted  an  analysis  (Bibl. 
Thiol  i,  230  sq.).  Still  more  severe  in  his  method  of 
criticism  is  Paulus  {Das  Leben  Jesu  ah  Grundlci'je  einer 
reinen  Gesch.  d.  Urchristenth.  Heidelb.  18-28),  and  bold  to 
a  de^Tee  that  has  alarmed  the  theological  world  is  D.  F. 
Strauss  (Leben  J.  hit.  bearbeif.  Ttibing.  1835,  and  since). 
The  latter  anew  reduced  the  evangelical  histories  (with 
the  exception  of  a  few  plain  transactions)  to  a  mythical 
composition  springing  out  of  the  Old-Test,  prophecies 
and  the  expectations  of  the  Messiah  in  the  community, 
and,  in  his  criticism  upon  single  points,  generally  stands 
upon  the  shoulders  of  the  preceding  writers.  In  oppo- 
sition to  him,  numerous  men  of  learning  and  courage 
rose  up  to  defend  the  "  historical  Christ,"  some  of  them 
insisting  upon  the  strictly  supernatural  interpretation 
(Lange  ;  Harless  ;  Tholuck,  Glmihiriirdhibit  d,  r  ,niri<jel. 
Gesch.  Hami).  1838  ;  Krabbo,  \'<>ri,  .<.  iil„  r  </,>.-:  I.,  h,  „  .lesit, 
Hamb.  183;) ),  while  others  coiu/^'di'  or  |i:i>s  ovur  single 
points  in  the  history  (Neander,  Leben  J.  Clir.  Hamburg, 
1837).  Into  this  controversy,  which  grew  highly  per- 
sonal, a  philosophical  writer  (\\'eisse,  Ecmu/.  Geschichte 
Krit.  u.  j)hilosoph.  Bearbeitumj,  Leipz.  1840)  became  in- 
volved, and  attempted,  by  an  ingenious  but  decidedly 
presumptuous  criticism,  to  distinguish  the  historical  and 
the  unhistorical  element  in  the  evangelical  account.  At 
the  same  time,  Theile  (^Zur  Biorp-aphie  Jesu,  Leipzig, 
1837)  gave  a  careful  and  conciliatory  summary  of  the 
materials  of  the  discussion,  but  Hase  has  published  (in 
the  4th  ed.  of  his  Leben  Jesu,  Leipz.  1840)  a  masterly  re- 
view, showing  the  gradual  reject  ion  of  the  extravagances 
of  criticism  since  1829.  The  substance  of  the  life  of 
Jesus  has  thus  now  become  established  in  general  belief 
as  historical  truth ;  yet  Bauer  {Krit.  der  evamjel.  Gesch. 
d.  Synoptiker,  Leipz.  1841),  after  an  analysis  of  the  gos- 
pels as  literary  productions,  calls  the  original  narrative 
concerning  Jesus  "  a  pure  creation  of  the  Christian  con- 
sciousness," and  he  pronounces  the  evangelical  history 
generally  to  be  '•  solved."  Thenius  has  met  him  with  a 
proof  of  the  evangelical  history,  drawn  from  the  N.-Test. 
epistles,  in  a  few  but  striking  remarks  {Das  Kvamj.  ohne 
die  Evangelien,  Leipz.  1843),  but  A.  Ebrard  (  Wiss.  Krit. 
d.  evam).  Gesch.  Frankf.  1842)  has  fully  refuted  liim  in  a 
learned  but  not  unprejudiced  work  (see  also  Weisse,  in 
the  Jen.  Lit.-Zeit.  1843,  No. 7-0, 13-15).  But  this  heart- 
less and  also  peculiarly  insipid  criticism  of  Bauer— 
wliich,  indeed,  often  degenerates  into  the  ridiculous — 
appears  to  have  left  no  impression  upon  the  literarj^ 
world,  and  may  therefore  be  dismissed  without  further 
consitleration  (comp.  generally  (irimm,  Glaubiciirdif/keit 
d.  evangel.  Gesch.  in  Bezug  auf  Htranss  und  Bauer,  Jena, 
1815).  Lately,  Von  Ammon  {Gesch.  d.  Leb.  Jesu,  Leipz. 
1842)  undertook,  in  his  style  of  combination,  carefully 
steering  between  the  extremes,  a  narrative  of  the  life  of 
Jesus  full  of  striking  observations.  Whatever  else  has 
been  done  in  this  department  ((Jfriirer,  Geschichte  des 
Urchristenth.  Stuttg.  1838;  Salvador,  Jesus  Christ  et  sa 
doctrine.  Par.  1838)  belongs  rather  to  the  origin  of  Chris- 
tianity than  to  the  data  of  the  life  of  Jesus.  In  Catho- 
lic literature  little  has  appeared  on  this  subject  (Kuhn. 
I^eben  Jesu  wissensch.  bearbeitet,  Mainz,  1838 ;  of  a  more 
general  character  are  the  works  of  Francke,  Leipz.  1838, 
and  Storch,  Leipz.  1841).  (On  the  bearing  of  subjective 
views  upon  the  treatment  of  the  (iospel  history,  there 
are  the  monographs  cited  in  Volbeding,  p.  fi.)  See  lit- 
erature below,  and  compare  the  art.  Ciiristology. 

4.  Chronological  Data.— a.  The  year  of  Christ's  birth 
(for  the  general  condition  of  the  age,  see  Knapp,  De  statu 
temp,  nuto  Christo,  Hal.  1757;  and  the  Church  histories  of 
rHcselor,  Neander,  etc.;  on  a  special  point,  see  ]yiasson, 
Jani  tempi.  Christo  nascenle  rpseratum.  Hotterdam,  1700) 
cannot,  as  all  investigations  on  this  point  have  proved 
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(Fabricii  Bibl.  antiquar.  p.  187  sq.,  342  sq. ;  Thiess,  Krit. 
Comment,  ii,  339  sq. ;  comp.  especially  S.  van  Tilde,  De 
anno,  mense  et  die  nati  Chr.  Lugd.  Bat.  1700,  prsef.  J.  G. 
Walch,  Jena,  1740;  K.  Michaeles,  Ueber  das  Geburts-  u. 
Sterbejahr  J.  C.  Wien,  1796,  ii,  8),  be  determined  with 
full  certainty  (Keccard,  Pr.  in  rationes  et  limites  incerti- 
tudinis  circa  temp.  nat.  Chri^ti,  Reg.  1768) ;  yet  it  is  now 
pretty  generally  agreed  that  the  vulgar  aera  (Hamber- 
ger,  De  ejwchtB  Dionys.  ortu  et  auctore,  Jen.  1704 ;  also 
in  Martini  Thes.  Diss.  Ill,  i,  341  sq.),  of  which  the  first 
year  corresponds  to  4714  of  the  Julian  Period,  or  764 
(and  latter  part  of  753 ;  see  Jarvis,  Introd.  to  Hist,  of  the 
Chui-ch,  p.  54,  610)  of  Home  (Sanclemente,  De  vulg.  cercB 
emendat.  Rom.  1793 ;  Ideler,  Chronol.  ii,  383  sq.),  has  as- 
signed it  a  date  too  late  by  a  few  years  (see  Strong's 
Harm,  ami  Expos.  Append,  i),  since  the  death  of  Herod 
the  Great  (Matt,  ii,  1  sq.),  according  to  Josephus  {Ant. 
xvii,  8,  1 ;  comp.  xiv,  14,  5 ;  xvii,  9,  3),  must  have  oc- 
curred before  Easter  in  B.C.. 4  (see  Browne's  Ordo  Sce- 
clorum,  p.  27  sq.).  Hence  Jesus  may  have  been  born  in 
the  beginning  of  the  year  of  Rome  750,  four  years  before 
the  epoch  of  our  sera,  or  even  earlier  (Uhland,  Chiistum 
anno  ante  ar.  vulg.  4  exeunte  nutum  esse.  Tubing.  1775; 
so  Bengel,  Anger,  Wieseler,  Jarvis),  but  in  no  case  later 
(comp.  also  Offerhaus,  Spicileg.  p.  422  sq. ;  Paulus,  Com- 
ment, i,  206  sq. ;  Vogel,  in  Gabler's  Journ.f.  auserl.  the- 
olog.  Lit.  i,  244  sq. ;  and  in  the  Studien  der  wiirtemberg. 
Geistlichk.  I,  i,  50  sq.).  A  few  passages  (as  Luke  iii,  1, 
23 ;  Matt,  ii,  2  sq.)  afford  a  closer  determination  [see 
Cykexius]  ;  the  latter  gave  occasion  to  the  celebrated 
Kepler  to  connect  the  star  of  the  !Magi  with  a  planetary 
conjunction  (of  Jupiter  and  Saturn),  and  more  recent 
writers  have  followed  this  suggestion  (Wurm,  in  Ben- 
gel's  Archil:  II,  i,  261  sq. ;  Ideler,  Ilandb.  d.  Chronol.  ii, 
399  sq.,  and  Lehrb.  d.  Chronol.  p.  428  sq.;  compare  also 
Miinter,  Stern  der  Weisen,  Copenh.  1827;  Klein's  Oppo- 
sitionssck7:Y,  i,  90  sq. ;  Schubert,  Lehrb.  d.  Siernkunde, 
p.  226  sq.),  fixing  upon  B.C.  6  as  the  true  year  of  the 
nativit}-.  See  Nativity.  But  Matt,  ii,  16  seems  to 
state  tliat  the  IMagi,  who  must  have  arrived  at  Jerusa- 
lem soon  after  the  birth  of  Jesus,  had  indicated  the  first 
appearance  of  the  phenomenon  as  having  occurred  a 
lung  lime  previously  (probably  not  exactly  two  years 
before),  and  on  that  view  Jesus  might  have  been  born 
earlier  than  B.C.  0,  the  more  so  inasmuch  as  the  acces- 
sion of  Mars  to  the  same  conjunction,  occurring  in  the 
spring  of  B.C.  6,  according  to  Kepler,  may  have  first 
excited  the  full  attention  of  the  INIagi.  Lately  Wiese- 
ler {Chronolog.  iSi/ni>pse,\x  67  sq.)  has  brought  down  the 
nativity  to  the  year  B.  C.  4,  and  in  additional  confirma- 
tion of  this  date  holds  tliat  a  comet,  which,  according  to 
Chinese  astronomical  tables,  was  visible  for  more  than 
two  months  in  this  year,  was  identical  with  the  star  of 
the  wise  men,  at  the  same  time  adducing  Luke  ii,  1  sq. ; 
iii,  23,  as  pointing  to  the  same  year.  But  if  the  Magi 
had  first  been  incited  to  their  journey  by  the  appearance 
of  that  comet,  they  could  not  well  have  designated  to 
Herod  as  the  Slessianic  star  the  planetary  conjunction  of 
A.U.C.  747  or  748,  then  almost  two  years  ago,  seeing  this 
was  an  entirely  distinct  ])henomenon.  Under  this  sup- 
position, too,  Herod  would  have  made  more  sure  of  his 
purpose  if  he  had  put  to  death  chikbren  three  years  old. 
According  to  this  view,  then,  we  should  place  Christ's 
birth  rather  in  B.C.  7  than  B.C.  4.  Some  uncertainty, 
however,  must  always  attend  the  use  of  these  astronom- 
ical data.  See  Stau  in  the  FLast.  As  an  element  in 
determining  the  year  of  the  nativity,  Luke  iii,  1,  comp. 
23,  must  also  be  taken  into  the  account.  Jesus  is  there 
positively  stated  to  have  entered  upon  his  public  min- 
istry at  thirty  years  of  age,  and  indeed  soon  after  John 
the  Baptist,  whose  mission  began  in  the  fifteenth  year 
of  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  so  that  by  reckoning  back 
about  thirty  years  from  this  latter  date  (August,  781,  to 
August,  782,  of  Rome,  A.D.  28-29),  we  arrive  at  about 
B.C.  3  as  the  year  of  Christ's  birth,  which  corres)wnds 
to  the  statements  of  Irenseus  {llnret.  iii,  2.5),  Tertullian 
{Adv.  Jud.  «),  and  Eusebius  {JJist.  Ec.  i,  5),  that  Jesus 
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was  bom  in  the  year  41  (4-2)  of  tlie  reign  of  Augustus, 
i.  e.  751  of  Rome,  or  B.C.  3  (Ideler,  Chnmolof/.  ii,  3«5). 
As  Luke's  language  in  that  passage  is  somewhat  indeti- 
nite  (■'  about,"  wan),  we  may  presume  that  Christ  was 
rather  over  than  under  thirty  years  of  age;  and  this 
will  agree  witli  the  computation  of  the  fourth  year  be- 
fore the  Dionysian  ara,  i.  e.  750  of  Kome.  If,  however, 
we  suppose  (but  see  Browne,  Ordo  Scevlovum,  p.  G7)  the 
joint  reign  of  Tiberius  with  Augustus,  i.  e.  his  associa- 
tion with  him  in  the  government  especially  of  the  prov- 
inces (VelL  Paterc.  Hist.  Rom.  11, 121 ;  Sueton.  iii,  20,  21 ; 
Tacitus,  Annal.  i,  3 ;  Dio  Cass.  Hist.  Rom.  ii,  103),  three 
and  a  half  years  before  his  full  reign  (Jarvis,  Introd.  p. 
228-239),  to  be  meant,  we  shall  again  be  brought  to 
about  B.C.  6,  or  possibly  7,  as  the  year  of  the  nativity. 
The  latest  conclusion  of  Block  {Das  u-ahre  Gehurtsjaln- 
Christ i,  Berl.  1843),  that  Jesus  was  born  in  the  year  735 
of  liome,  or  nineteen  years  before  the  beginning  of  the 
vulgar  ajra,  based  uikhi  the  authority  of  the  later  Rab- 
bins, does  not  call  r<irsiK<ialexammation  (yet see Wiese- 
ler,  Chronol.  .Si/nnjisc.  \i.  i;!2).     See  Advent. 

The  montli  and  day  of  the  birth  of  Christ  cannot  be 
determined  with  a  like  degree  of  approximation,  but  it 
could  not,  at  all  events,  have  fallen  in  December  or  Jan- 
uary', since  at  this  time  of  the  year  the  Hocks  are  not 
found  in  the  open  fields  during  the  night  ( Luke  Ii,  8),  but 
In  pens  ("the  first  rain  descends  the  17tli  of  the  month 
Marchesvan  [November],  and  then  the  cattle  returned 
home ;  nor  did  the  shepherds  any  longer  lodge  in  huts 
In  the  fields,"  Gemara,  Xedtir,  03) ;  moreover,  a  census 
{tm-vypacpi}),  which  made  travelling  necessary  (Luke  ii, 
2  sq.),  would  not  have  been  ordered  at  this  season.  "We 
may  naturally  suppose  that  the  month  of  jMarch  is  the 
time  for  driving  out  cattle  to  pasture,  at  least  in  Southern 
Palestine  (Siiskind,  in  Bengel's  Archil',  i,  215;  comp.  A. 
J.  u.  d.  llardt,  De  momentis  quihttsd.  hist,  et  chroii.  ad  de- 
termiii.  Chr.  diem  natal.  Ilelmst.  1754 ;  Korner,  De  die  na- 
tali  Sereatoris,  Lips.  1778;  Funck,  Be  die  Sti-vat.  natali, 
Pint.  1735  ;  also  In  his  Dissert.  Acad.  p.  149  sq. ;  MUnter, 
Stern  der  Weisen,  Copenh.  1827,  p.  110  sq.).  If  we  can 
rely  upon  a  statement  of  the  Jewish  I'abbins,  that  the 
first  of  the  twenty-four  courses  of  priests  entered  upon 
their  duties  in  the  regular  cycle  the  very  week  in  which 
the  Temple  was  destroyed  by  the  Romans  (Mishna,  iii, 
298, 3),  we  are  furnished  with  the  means,  by  comparison 
with  the  time  of  the  service  of  Zachariah  (Luke  i,  5, 8), 
who  belonged  to  the  eighth  divifion  (1  Chron.  xxiv,  10), 
of  detcvmining  with  considerable  certainty  (Browne's 
Ordo  Sfecloriim,  p.  33  sq.)  the  dat^  of  the  nativity  as 
occurring,  if  in  B.C.  6,  about  the  month  of  August 
(Strong's  Harm,  and  K.rpos.  Append,  i,  p.  23).  The  at- 
tempts of  Scaliger  and  Bengel  to  determine  the  month 
of  the  nativity  from  this  element  (compare  JMaurit.  De 
sortit.  p.  334  sq.)  are  unsatisfactory  (see  Van  Til,  ttt  sup. 
p.  75  sq. ;  Allix,  Diatr.  de  anno  et  mense  J.  C.  nat.  p.  44 
sq. ;  Paulas,  Comment,  i,  36  sq.).  Lately  Jarvis  {Introd. 
p.  535  sq.)  has  endeavored  to  maintain  the  traditionary 
date  of  Christmas  of  the  Latin  Church ;  and  Seyffarth 
has  anew  adopted  the  conclusion  (Chronoloff.  Sacj-a, 
p.  97  sq.)  that  John  the  Baptist  was  born  on  the  24th 
of  June,  and  consequently  Jesus  on  the  25th  (22d  in  his 
Siimmar;/  of  recent  Discoveries  in  Chronolof);/.  N.  York, 
1857,  p.  23G)  of  December,  based  on  the  sujiposition  that 
the  Israelites  reckoned  by  solar  months:  this  pays  no 
regard  to  Luke  ii,  8  ( see  llaso,  \\.  67).     See  Christmas. 

b.  The  year  of  Clirist's  criiciji.rion  Is  no  less  disputed 
(comp.  Paulus,  Comni'  ut.  iii.  7.s4  sq.).  The  two  extreme 
limits  of  the  date  are  the  above-mentioned  15th  year  of 
Tiberius,  in  which  John  the  Baptist  began  his  career 
(Luke  iii,  1),  i.  e.  Aug.  781  to  Aug.  782  of  Rome  (A.D. 
28-29),  and  the  year  of  the  death  of  tliat  emperor,  790  of 
Rome  (A.D.  37),  in  which  Pilate  had  already  left  the 
province  of  Judfea.  Jesus  appears  to  have  begun  his 
pul)lic  teaching  soon  after  John's  entrance  upon  liis  mis- 
sion; for  the  message  of  the  Sanhedrim  to  John,  which 
is  jilaced  in  immediate  connection  with  the  beginning 
of  Christ's  public  ministry  (John  i,  19  ;  comp.  xxix,  35 ; 


ii,  1),  and  comes  in  just  before  the  Passover  (John  ii,  12 
sq.),  must  have  been  within  a  year  after  John's  public 
appearance.  This  being  assumed,  a  further  approxima- 
tion would  depend  upon  the  determination  of  the  num- 
ber of  Passovers  which  Jesus  celebrated  during  his  min- 
istry ;  but  this  itself  is  quite  a  difficult  question  (see  un- 
der No.  5,  below).  It  is  now  generally  conceded  that 
he  could  not  well  have  passed  less  than  three  Paschal 
festivals,  and  probably  not  more  than  four  (i.  e.  one  at 
the  beginning  of  each  of  Christ's,  three  years,  and  a 
fourth  at  the  close  of  the  last) ;  thus  we  ascertain  as  the 
terminus  a  quo  of  these  festivals  the  year  A.D.  28,  and 
as  the  probable  terminus  ad  quern  the  year  A.D.  32 ;  or, 
on  the  supposition  (as  above)  that  the  joint  reign  of  Ti- 
berius is  meant,  we  have  as  the  limits  of  the  Passovers 
of  Jesus  A.D.  25-29.  This  result  would  be  rendered 
more  definite  and  certain  if  we  could  ascertain  wheth- 
er in  the  last  of  these  series  of  years  (A.D.  29  or  32)  the 
Jewish  Passover  fell  on  a  Fiiday  (Thursday  evening 
and  the  ensuing  day),  as  this  was  the  week-day  on 
which  the  death  of  Christ  is  generally  held  to  have 
taken  place.  There  have  been  various  calculations  by 
means  of  lunar  tables  (Linbrunn,  in  the  Ahhandlum/  der 
bai/erschen  Akademie  der  Wiss.  vol.  vi;  Wunn,  in  Ben- 
gel's  A  rchiv.  II,  i,  292  sq. ;  Anger,  De  temporiini  in  A  ct. 
Apost.  ratione  diss.  1,  Lips.  1830,  p.  SO  sq. ;  Browne,  Oi'do 
Saclorum,  Lond.  1844,  p.  504),  to  determine  during  which 
of  the  years  of  this  period  the  Paschal  day  must  have  oc- 
curred on  Fridaj''  (see  Strong's  Harm,  and  Exposit.  Ap- 
pend. 1,  p.  8  sq.) ;  but  the  inexactness  of  the  Jewish  cal- 
endar makes  every  such  computation  uncertain  (Wurm, 
ut  sup.  p.  294  sq.).  Yet  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the 
two  most  recent  investigations  of  Wurm  and  Anger  both 
make  the  year  A.D.  31,  or  784  of  Rome,  to  be  such  a  cal- 
endar year  as  we  require.  Wleseler,  Chronol.  Synops. 
p.  479),  on  the  other  hand,  protests  against  the  forego- 
ing computations,  and  insists  that  In  A.D.  30  alone  the 
Paschal  day  fell  on  Friday.  According  to  other  calcu- 
lations, A.D.  29  and  33  are  the  only  years  of  this  period 
in  which  the  Paschal  eve  fell  on  Thursday  (see  Browne, 
Ordo  Sceclorum,  p.  55),  while  so  great  discrepancy  pre- 
vails bet^vccn  other  computations  (see  Townsend's  Clao- 
nolotjical  A'.  T.  p.  *I59)  that  little  or  no  reliance  can  be 
placed  upon  this  argument  (see  Strong's  Jhn-m.  and  lix- 
posit.  Append.  1,  p.  8  sq.).  See  Passovkr.  The  opin- 
ion of  some  of  the  ancient  writers  (Irenreus,  ii,  22,  5), 
that  Jesus  died  at  40  or  50  years  of  age  (compare  John 
viii,  57),is  altogether  improbable  (see  Plsanskl,Z>e  ei- 
rore  Irenai  in  detcrminaiida  cetate  Christi,l\egiom.  1777). 
The  most  of  the  Church  fathers  (Tertu]!.  A  dv.  Jud.  8 ; 
Lactantius,  Institut.  iv,  10 ;  Augustine,  Civ.  dei,  xviil,  54  ; 
Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i,  p.  147,  etc.)  assign  but  a  sinf/le  year 
as  the  duration  of  Christ's  ministry,  and  place  his  death 
in  the  consulship  of  the  two  Gemini  (YIII  Cal.  April. 
Coss.  C.  Rubellio  Gemino  ct  C.  Rufio  Gcmino),  1,  e.  782 
of  Rome,  A.D.  29,  the  15th  year  of  Tlberius's  reign, 
which  Ideler  {Chronolof/ij,  ii,418  sq.)  has  lately  (so  also 
Browne,  Oi-do  Saclorum,  p.  80  sq.)  attempted  to  recon- 
1  clle  with  Luke  iii,  1  (hut  see  Seyffarth,  Chronol.  Sacra, 
\  p.  115  sq. ;  Eusebius,  in  his  Chron.  Annen.  ii,  p.  264, 
I  places  the  death  of  Jesus  in  the  19th  year  of  Tiberius, 
I  which  Jerome,  in  his  Latin  translation,  calls  the  18th; 
i  on  the  above  reckoning  of  the  fathers,  see  Petavlus,yl?ii' 
miidvers.  p.  146  sq. ;  Thilo,  Cod.  Apocr.  i,  497  sq.).  Oi> 
j  tlie  oteervation  of  the  sun  at  the  crucifixion  (Matt, 
I  xxvii,  45 ;  Mark  xv,  33  ;  Luke  xxiii,  44),  see  Eclipsb, 
j  (On  the  chronological  elements  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  see 
i  generally  llottinucr.  Penfus  disse7-tat.biliL-chronol.p.2l8 
}  sq. ;  Yoss.  J/c  (iiii.is  C/irisll  disse7-tat.  Amst.H'A'3;  Lupi, 
:  De  notis  c/in>iii'tii<-/.  iniiii  mortis  et  natir.  J.  C.  disseriai. 
Horn.  1744  ;  Horix,  Obserrat.  hist,  chronol.  de  annis  Chr, 
Mogunt.  1789;  compare  Yolbeding,  p.  20;  Hase,  p.  52.) 
See  (JiiKONOLOGV. 

4.  The  two  family  registers  of  Jesus  (Matt,  i  and  Luke 
iii),  of  which  the  first  is  descending  and  the  latter  as- 
cending, vary  considerably  from  each  other;  inasmuch 
I  as  not  only  entirely  different  names  of  ancestors  are  glv- 
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6n  from  Joseph  upwards  to  Zerubbabel  and  Salatliiel 
(Matt,  i,  12  sq. ;  Luke  iii,  27),  but  also  jMatthew  carries 
back  Joseph's  hneage  to  David's  son  Solomon  (ver.  G 
sq.),  while  Luke  rei'ers  it  to  another  son  Nathan  (ver. 
31).  Moreover,  Matthew  only  goes  back  as  far  as  Abra- 
ham (as  he  wrote  for  Jewish  readers),  but  Luke  (in 
agreement  with  the  general  scope  of  his  gospel)  as  far 
as  Adam  (God).  This  disagreement  early  engaged  the 
attention  of  the  Church  fathers  (see  Eusebius, //m^  A'y. 
i,  7),  and  later  interpreters  have  adopted  various  hy- 
potlicses  for  the  reconcilement  of  the  two  evangelists 
(sea  especially  Surenhus.  Bi/JAof  KaraWayiji:,  p.  320 
sq. ;  Kus,  Harmon,  evanf).  i,  C5  sq. ;  Thiess,  Krit.  Com- 
menfiir,  ii,  271  sq. ;  Kuin'iil,  Proler/.  in  Matt.  §  4).  There 
are  properly  only  two  general  representations  possible. 
For  the  history  of  Christ's  parents,  see  Joseph;  Mary. 

(«)  JIatthew  traces  the  lineage  through  Joseph,  Luke 
gives  the  maternal  descent  (comp.  also  Neander,  p.  21) ; 
so  that  the  person  called  Eli  in  Luke  iii,  23,  appears  to 
have  been  the  father  of  ;Mary  (see  especially  Helvicus, 
in  Crenii  Exercitat.philol.  /list,  iii,  p.  332  sq. ;  Spanheim, 
JJubia  evang.  i,  13  sq. ;  Bengal,  Heumann,  Paulus,  Kui- 
ntil,  in  their  Commentaries ;  Wiessler,  in  the  Studien  it. 
Krit.  1815,  p.  361  sq. ;  on  the  contrary,  Bleek,  Beitraf/e 
z.  Ecangelienkrit.  p.  101  sq.).  But,  in  the  first  place,  in 
that  case  Luke  would  hardly  have  written  so  expressly 
"  tlie  son  of  Eli"  (rou  'HAi),  since  we  must  understand 
all  the  following  genitives  to  refer  to  the  actual  fathers 
and  not  to  the  fathers-in-law  (the  appeal  to  Ruth  i,  11 
sq.,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  a  daughter-in-law 
couhl  be  called  daughter  among  the  Hebrews,  is  una- 
vailing for  the  distinction  in  question) ;  although,  in  the 
second  place,  we  need  not  understand  the  Salathiel  and 
Zerubbabel  named  in  one  genealogy  to  have  been  both 
different  persons  from  those  mentioned  in  the  other 
(Paulus,  Comment,  i,  243  sq. ;  Robinson,  Gr.  Harmon//, 
p.  186),  wliich  is  a  very  questionable  expedient  (see 
especially  Hug,  Einleitunt/,  ii,  266;  Methodist  Quarterb/ 
Review,  Oct.  1852,  p.  602  sq.).  Aside  from  the  fact  that 
Luke  does  not  even  mention  the  mother  of  Jesus  (but 
only  Matt,  i,  16),  and  from  the  further  fact  that  the  Jews 
were  not  at  all  accustomed  to  record  the  genealogies  of 
women  {Buba  Bathra,  f.  110,  "The  father's  family,  not 
the  mother's,  is  accounted  tne  true  lineage;"  compare 
Wetstein,  i,  231),  we  might  make  an  exception  in  the 
case  of  the  Jlessiah,  who  was  to  be  descended  from  a 
virgin  (compare  also  Paulus,  Lehm  J.  i,  90).  A  still  dif- 
ferent explanation  (Voss,  nt  sup.;  comp.  also  Schleyer, 
in  the  Th,-,,/..  (i,i,ni:il<rlir.  is:i(;,  p. 403  sq.,  539  sq.),  name- 
ly, tliat  Kli,  ahliiinij;h  the  fiitlier  of  Mary,  is  here  intro- 
duced as  being  the  grandt'iither  of  Joseph  (according  to 
the  sui)pi)sition  that  'Slixy  was  an  heiress.  Numb,  xxvii, 
8),  proceeds  upon  an  entirely  untenable  interpretation 
(see  Paulus,  Comment,  i,  243,  26 1 ).  Notwithstanding  the 
foregoing  objection  to  the  view  under  consideration,  it 
meets,  perhaps  better  than  any  other,  the  difficulties  of 
the  subject.     Sec  Genkai,ogy. 

(i)  .Some  assume  that  the  jiropor  fitlier  of  Joseph 
was  Eli :  he,  as  a  brother,  or  (as  the  difference  of  the 
names  up  to  Salathiel  necessitates)  as  the  nearest  rela- 
tive (half-brother  V),  had  married  Mary,  the  wife  of  the 
deceased  childless  Jacob,  and  according  to  the  Levirate 
law  (cj.  V.)  Joseph  would  ajipear  as  the  son  of  Jacob,  and 
■would,  in  fact,  have  two  fathers  (so  Ambrosius) ;  or  con- 
versely, we  may  suppose  that  Jacob  was  the  proper  fa- 
tlicr  of  .Foseph,  and  Eli  his  childless  deceased  imcle 
(comp.  Julius  Afric.  in  Eusebius,  Hist.  Ev.  i,  7;  Cali.x- 
tus,  Clericus).  This  hypothesis,  which  still  conflicts 
with  the  Levirate  ride  that  only  the  deceased  is  called 
father  of  the  posthumous  son  (lieut.  xxv,  6),  Hug  (Kinl. 
11, 268  sq.),  has  been  so  modified  as  to  presume  a  Levirate 
marriage  as  far  back  as  Salathiel.  l)y  which  the  mention 
of  Salatliiel  and  Zerubbabel  in  l)oth  lists  would  be  ex- 
plained; and  Hug  also  introduces  such  a  marriage  be- 
tween the  parents  of  Joseph,  and  still  another  among 
more  distant  relatives.  This  is  ingenious,  but  too  com'- 
plicatcd  (see  generally  Paulus,  ut  sup.  p.  260).     If  a  di- 


rect descent  of  Jesus  could  have  been  laid  downi  from 
David,  there  remains  no  reason  why,  when  the  natural 
extraction  of  the  Messiah  straight  from  David  was  so 
important,  the  very  evangelist  who  wrote  immediately 
for  Jewish  readers  should  have  traced  the  indirect  line- 
age. But  if  so  many  as  three  Levirate  marriages  had 
occurred  together  (as  Hug  thinks),  we  should  suppose 
that  jNIatthew,  on  account  of  the  infrequency  of  such  a 
case,  would  have  given  his  readers  some  hint,  or  at  least 
not  have  written  (ver.  16)  "  begat"  {tyivvrjai)  in  a  man- 
ner quite  calcidated  to  mislead.  IMoreover,  this  hypoth- 
esis of  Hug  rests  upon  an  interpretation  of  1  Chron.  iii, 
18  sq.,  which  that  scholar  himself  could  only  have  cho- 
sen in  a  genealogical  difficulty.     See  Leviratk  Law. 

(c)  If  both  the  foregoing  explanations  be  rejected, 
there  remains  no  other  course  than  to  renounce  the  at- 
tempt to  reconcile  the  two  family  lines  of  Jesus,  and 
frankly  acknowledge  a  discrepancy  between  the  evan- 
gelists, as  some  have  done  (Stroth,  in  Eichhorn's  Re- 
pert.  ix,  131  sq. ;  Ammon,  Bihl.  Theol.  ii,  266 ;  Thiess, 
Krit.  Comment,  ii,  271  sq. ;  Fritzsche,  ad  Matt.  p.  35; 
Strauss,  i,  105  sq. ;  De  Wette,  B.  Crusius,  Alford,  on  Luke 
iii).  In  the  decayed  family  of  Joseph  it  might  not  have 
been  possible,  especially  after  so  much  misfortune  as  be- 
fell the  country  and  people,  to  recover  any  written  ele- 
ments for  the  construction  of  a  family  register  back  to 
David.  Were  the  account  of  Julius  Africanus  (in  Eu- 
sebius, i,  7  ;  compare  Schottgen,  Hor.  Hehr.  p.  885),  that 
king  Herod  had  caused  the  family  records  of  the  Jews 
to  be  burned,  correct,  the  want  of  such  information 
would  be  still  more  evident  (but  see  Wetstein,  i,  p.  232 ; 
Wieseler,  in  the  Stud.  u.  Kritik.  1845,  p.  369).  In  that 
case,  after  the  need  of  such  registers  had  arisen,  persons 
would  n.1turally  have  set  themselves  to  compiling  them 
from  traditional  recollections,  and  the  variations  of  these 
may  readily  have  resulted  in  a  double  lineage.  But 
even  on  this  view  it  has  been  insisted  that  both  lines 
present  the  descent  of  Joseph  and  not  of  Mary,  since  it 
was  unusual  to  exhibit  the  maternal  lineage,  and  the 
Jews  would  not  have  regarded  such  an  extraction  from 
David  as  the  genuine  one.  There  are,  at  all  events,  but 
two  positions  possible :  either  the  supernatural  genera- 
tion of  Jesus  by  the  Holy  Spirit  was  admitted,  or  Jesus 
was  considered  a  son  of  Joseph  (Luke  iii,  33).  In  the 
latter  case  a  family  record  of  Joseph  entirely  sufficed  for 
the  application  of  the  O.-T.  oracles  to  Jesus ;  in  the  for- 
mer case  it  has  been  conceived  that  such  a  register 
would  have  been  deemed  superfluous,  and  every  natural 
lineage  of  Jesus  from  David  (Rom.  i,  3)  woidd  have 
thrown  his  divine  origin  into  the  background.  This 
has  been  alleged  as  the  reason  why  John  gives  no  gen- 
ealogy at  all,  and  generally  says  nothing  of  the  extrac- 
tion of  Jesus  from  the  family  of  David  (see  Von  Ammon, 
Leb.  Jes.  i,  179  sq.).  The  force  of  these  arguments,  how- 
ever, is  greatly  lessened  by  the  consideration  that  the 
early  Christians,  in  meeting  the  Jews,  would  be  very 
anxious,  if  possible,  to  prove  Christ's  positive  descent 
from  David  through  both  his  reputed  and  his  real  par- 
ent ;  the  more  so,  as  the  former  was  avowed  to  be  only 
nominally  such,  leaving  the  whole  actual  lineage  to  be 
made  out  on  the  mother's  side.  (See  generally  Baum- 
garten,  De  genealogia  Chr.  Hal.  1749;  Diirr,  Genealogia 
Jesu,  Gott.  1778 ;  Busching's  JIurmon.  d.  Evang.  p.  187 
sq.,  264  sq.)     See  Gexkalogy  of  Christ. 

5.  The  wonderful  birth  of  .Tesus  through  the  inter- 
vention of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  only  the  synoptical 
gospels  relate  (Luke  i,  26  sq. ;  ISIatt.  i,  18  sq. ;  the  apoc- 
ryphal gospels,  in  order  to  remove  all  idea  of  the  con- 
ception of  Mary  by  Joseph,  make  him  to  have  been 
absent  a  long  time  from  home  at  work,  Histor.  Josephi, 
c.  5;  Hist,  de  Naiiv.  Marice,  c.  10),  has  been  imagined 
by  many  recent  interpreters  (Ammon,  Biblic.  Theol.  ii, 
251  sq.,  and  Comm.  in  narrationum  de  primordiis  J.  C. 
fonf< x.  liicnminta  et  nexum,  c.  rel.  Chr.  Gott.  1798 ;  also 


'jiiisr.  p.  25 


Bauer,  Theol.  N.  T.  i,  310 


sq. ;   liriifr  iilxr  Rationalismus,y,.  229  sq.;  Kaiser,  Bibl. 
Theulog.  i,  231  sq. ;  Greiling,  p.  24  sq.)  to  have  been  a 
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myth  siigjrested  by  the  O.-Test.  prophecies  (Isa.  vii,  14), 
and  they  have  hekl  Joseph  to  be  the  proper  father  of 
Jesus  (as  it  is  well  known  that  many  in  the  earliest 
Church,  and  individuals  later,  from  time  to  time,  have 
done,  Umchuld.  Nachr.  1711,  p.  ()22  sq. ;  Walther,  Vers, 
eines  schriftmdss.  Beweisse  dass  Joseph  der  leahre  Vater 
Christisei,  Berl.  1791 ;  on  the  contrarj',  Oertel,  Antijose- 
phismus  oder  Kritik  des  SchriJ'Im.  Heic,  etc.,  Germ. 
1793;  Hasse,  Josejihum  veritm  pcitrem  e  Script uj-a  iion 
J'uisse,  Keg.  1792;  Ludewig,  Ilistor.  Untersuch.  iiher  die 
rersch.  Meinunr/en  v.  d.  Abkiinft  /es.Wolfenbiittel,  1831 ; 
comp.also  Korh,  Anticurus  oder  histor.-krit.  Beleuchtung 
der  Schrift ;  '■'■Die  nuii'irl.  Gehurt  Jesu  u.s.tc."  Leipzig, 
1831)  on  the  following  noways  decisive  grounds:  (o) 
"John,  who  stands  in  so  near  a  relation  to  Jesus,  and 
must  liave  known  the  family  affairs,  relates  nothing  at 
aU  of  this  wonderful  birth,  although  it  was  very  appo- 
site to  his  design."  But  this  evangelist  shows  the  high 
dignity  of  Jesus  only  from  his  discourses,  the  others 
from  public  evidences  and  a  few  astonishing  miracles; 
moreover,  his  prologue  (i,  1-18)  declares  dogmatically 
pretty  much  the  same  thing  as  the  synoptical  gospels 
do  historicall}'  in  tliis  respect.  (Compare  also  the  de- 
portment of  Mary,  John  ii,  3  sq.;  see  Neander,  p.  IG 
sq.)  (b)  "Neither  Jesus  nor  an  apostle  ever  appeals 
in  any  discourse  to  this  circumstance.  Paul  always 
says  simply  that  Jesus  was  born  '  of  the  seed  of  David' 
(Kom.  i,  3;  2  Tim.  ii,  8) ;  once  (Gal.  iv,  4),  more  defi- 
nitely, '  of  a  woman'  (t/c  yvvaiKu^,  not  Tropes  j/oi>)."  It 
must  be  admitted,  however,  that  an  appeal  to  a  fact 
which  only  one  individual  could  positively  know  by  ex- 
perience would  be  very  ineffectual;  and  an  apostle 
would  be  very  likely  to  subject  himself  to  the  charge  of 
irrelevancy  if  he  resorted  to  such  an  appeal  (comp.  Nie- 
meyer,  P?:  ad  illustrand.  plurimor.  N.  T.  scriptnrum  si- 
lentium  de  primordiis  vltm  J.  C.  Halle,  1790).  But  this 
would  be  laying  as  improper  an  emphasis  upon  the  word 
yvvi]  (Gal.  iv,  •!)  as  that  of  the  older  theologians  upon 
n?2P5  (Isa.  vii,  14).  (c)  "Mary  calls  Joseph,  without 
qualitication,  thcjhiher  of  Jesus  (Luke  ii,  48),  and  also 
among  the  Jews  Jesus  was  generally  called  Joseph's 
son  (JIatt.  xiii,  55;  Mark  vi,  3;  Luke  iii,  23;  iv,  22; 
John  i,  4G;  vi,  42)."  This  last  argument  is  wholly  des- 
titute of  force;  but  Mary  might  naturally,  in  common 
parlance,  call  Josejjh  Jesus'syhMf?-,  just  as,  in  modern 
phrase,  a  foster-father  is  generally  styled  father  when 
definiteness  of  exjiression  is  not  requisite.  (</)  "  The 
brothers  of  Jesus  did  not  believe  in  him  as  the  Messiah 
(John  vii,  5),  which  would  be  inexplicable  if  the  Deity 
had  already  indicated  him  as  the  ISIessiah  from  his  very 
birth."  Yet  these  brothers  had  not  themselves  person- 
ally known  the  fact ;  and  it  is,  moreover,  not  uncommon 
that  one  son  in  a  family  who  is  a  general  favorite  ex- 
cites the  ill-will  of  the  others  to  such  a  degree  tliat  they 
even  deny  his  evident  superiority,  or  that  brothers  fail 
to  appreciate  and  esteem  a  mentally  distinguished  broth- 
er, {e)  "  History  shows  in  a  multitude  of  examples 
that  the  birth  of  illustrious  men  has  been  embellished 
with  fables  (Wetstein,  X.  T.  i,  p.  236) ;  especially  is  the 
notion  of  a  birth  without  connection  with  a  man  (irao- 
&£j'oyfi'//c)  wide  spread  in  the  ancient  world  (Georgi, 
A  Ip/nibet.  Tibet.  Rom.  1762,  p.  55  sq.,  369  sq.),  and  among 
the  Indians  and  Chinese  it  is  even  applied  to  the  found- 
ers of  religion  (Paul,  a  Bartholom.  St/stem.  Brahman,  p. 
158;  Du  kalde,  Beschr.  d.  Chines.  Reichs,  iii,  26)."  In 
case  it  is  meant  by  this  that  a  wonderful  generation  of 
a  holy  man,  effected  immediately  by  the  Spirit  of  God, 
was  embraced  in  the  circle  of  Oriental  belief  (Kosen- 
miiller,  in  CJaliler's  Jonrn.f.  ausserl.  theol.  Liter,  ii,  253 
sq.),  this  argument  might  make  the  purely  historical 
character  of  the  doctrine  in  question  dubious,  were  it 
capable  of  proof  that  such  an  idea  also  harmonizes  with 
the  principles  of  the  Israelitish  monotheism,  or  could  it 
be  jnade  probable  (Weisse,  Leben  Jesv,  i,  176  sq.)  that 
this  account  of  the  birth  of  .Jesus  is  a  heathen  produc- 
tion (see,  on  the  contrary,  Neander,  p.  12  sq.).  On  the 
other  hand,  however,  this  statement  stands  so  isolated 


in  the  Christian  tradition,  and  so  surpasses  the  range  of 
the  profane  conceptions,  that  we  can  hardly  reject  the 
idea  tliat  it  must  have  operated  to  enhance  the  estimate 
of  Clirist's  dignity.  It  has  been  suggested  as  possible 
(Paulus,  Leben  Jesu,  i,  97  sq.)  that  the  hope  had  already 
formed  itself  in  tlie  soul  of  jMary  that  she  would  become 
the  mother  of  the  Jlessiah  (wliich,  however,  is  contra- 
dicted by  her  evident  surprise  and  difficulty  at  the  an- 
nouncement, Luke  i,  29,  34),  and  that  this"  had  drawn 
nourishment  from  a  vision  in  a  dream,  as  the  angelic 
annunciation  (Luke  i,  26  sq.)  has  been  (but  with  the 
greatest  violence)  interpreted  (see,  however.  Van  Oos- 
terzee,  Be  Jesu  e  Virr/ine  nato,  Utr.  1840).    See  Coxcei- 

TION. 

Bethlehem,  too  (Wagner,  De  loco  nat.  J.  Chr.  Colon, 
Brandenb.  1673),  as  the  i)lace  of  Clirist's  birth,  has  been 
deemed  to  belong  to  the  mythical  dress  of  the  narrative 
(comp.  JMic.  V,  1 ;  see  Thiess,  Krit.  Comment,  ii,  414),  and 
it  has  therefore  been  inferred  that  Jesus  was  not  only 
begotten  in  Nazareth,  but  also  born  there  (Kaiser,  Bibl. 
Theol.  i,  230)— which,  nevertheless,  does  not  follow  from 
John  i,  46.  That  Jesus  was  born  in  Bethlehem  is  stated 
in  two  of  the  evangelical  accoimts  (Matt,  ii,  1 ;  Luke  ii, 
4),  as  may  also  be  elsewhere  gathered  from  the  events 
which  follow  his  birth.  But  a  more  direct  discrepancy 
between  ISIatthew  and  Luke  (Hase,  p.  44),  respecting  Jo- 
seph's belonging  to  Bethlehem  (Jlatt.  ii,  22, 23 ;  Luke  i, 
26 ;  ii,  4),  cannot  be  substantiated  (compare  generally 
Gelpe,  Jugendgesch.  d.  Herrn,  Beme,  1841.)  See  Beth- 
lehem. 

6.  Among  the  relatives  of  Jesus,  the  following  are 
named  in  the  N.  Test. :  (a)  Mary,  Jesus's  mother's  sister 
(John  xix,  25).  According  to  the  usual  apprehension 
of  this  passage  [see  Salo.^ie],  she  was  married  to  one 
Clopas  or  Alphteus  (q.  v.),  and  had  as  sons  James  (q.  v.) 
the  younger  (Acts  i,  13)  and  Joses  (:Matt.  xxvii,  56; 
Mark  xv,  40).  See  JIarv.  (6)  Elizabeth,  who  is  called 
the  relative  (o-nyyft'/jr,"' cousin")  oi  ilary  (Luke  i,36). 
Respecting  the  degree  of  relationship,  nothing  can  be 
determined :  it  has  been  questioned  (Paulus,  Comment. 
i,  78)  whether  she  was  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  but  this  ap- 
pears certain  from  Luke  i,  5.  In  a  fragment  of  Hippol- 
ytus  of  Thebes  (in  Fabricii  Pseudepirir.  ii.  290)  she  is 
caMedSube,  the  daughter  of  Clary's  mother's  sister.  She 
was  married  to  the  priest  Zacharias,  and  bore  to  him 
John  the  Baptist  (Luke  i,  57  sq.).  See  Elizabeth. 
(c)  Brethren  of  Jesus  (ftcfX^oi,  Matt.  xii,46,  and  paral- 
lel passages;  John  ii,  12;  vii,  3,  5, 10;  Acts  i,  14;  o^{\- 
0o(  rov  Ki'pioc,  1  Cor.  ix,  5),  by  the  name  of  James, 
Joses  (q.  v.),  Simon,  and  Judas  (Matt,  xiii,  55,  and  the 
j  parallel  passage,  Mark  vi,  3).  (On  these  see  Clemen,  iu 
!  the  Zeitschr.f.  iriss.  Theol.  iii,  329  sq.;  A.H.  BIoom,'/)e 
j  r(.(c  uSi^ipm^  et  ralg  ah\<p.  tui>  Kvpiov,  Lugd.  13at. 
j  1839;  Wicselcr,in  the  Sludien  u.  Kritik.l8i2,i,71  sq.; 
Schaff,  Das  Vcrhdltn.  des  Jacob.  Bi-ud.  d.  Herrn  zu  Jacob. 
A  Iphai,  Berl.  1842,  p.  11  sq.,  34  sq. ;  Grimm,  in  the  Ihdl. 
I  Encijcl.  2,  sect,  xxiii,  p.  80  sq. ;  Method.  Quar.  Rev.  Oct. 
1851,  p.  670-672;  on  their  descendants,  Y.nsth.  Hist.  Ev. 
iii,  20,  33;  see  Korncr,  De  propingtior.  Servatoris  perse- 
cutione,  Lips.  1782.)  In  the  passages  Matt,  xii,  46;  xiii, 
55;  John  ii,  12;  Acts  i,  14,  are  unquestionably  to  be  un- 
derstood proper  brothers,  as  they  aie  all  together  named 
conjointly  with  the  mother  of  Jesus  (and  with  Joseph; 
jMatt.  xiii,  55) ;  the  same  is  the  n.atural  inference  from 
I  the  statement  (John  vii,  5)  that  the  brethren  {a£tX<poi) 
I  of  Jesus  had  not  believed  in  liim  as  the  iSIess iah.  On 
i  "James,  the  brother  of  the  Lord"  ('laKwSoQ  6  d^fX^tic 
Kcpi'oi',  Gal.  i,  19),  see  Jajies.  These  brethren  were 
regarded  as  mere  relatives,  or,  more  exactly,  cousins 
!  (namely,  sons  cf  Marv',  Jesus's  mother's  sister),  by  the 
Church  fathers  (especially  Jerome,  ad  Matt,  xii,  46) ; 
also  lately  by  Jessieu  {Authentic  epist.  ,Tud.  p.  36  sq.), 
Schneckenburger  {Ep.  Jac.  p.  144  sq.),  Olshausen  {Com- 
ment, i,  465  sq.),  Gliickler  {Evavr/.  i,  407),  Kuhn  (Jahrb. 
f.  Theol.  und  christl.  Philos.  1834,  iii,  pt.  i),  and  others, 
partly  on  the  ground  that  tlie  names  James  and  Joses 
appear  among  the  sons  of  the  other  Mary  (Matt,  xxvii. 
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56),  partly  that  it  is  not  certain  that  Mary,  after  her  first 
conception  bv  the  Holy  Spirit,  ever  became  the  mother 
of  other  children  by  her  husband  (see  Oritjen,  in  Mall. 
iii,-lC3.  ed.  de  la  line;  comp.  P^isebius,  UUf.  Eccl.  ii,  1). 
The  latter  argument  is  of  no  force  (see  Schaff,  p.  29)  ;  on 
the  former,  see  below.  But  the  term  "  brethren"  {alik- 
0oO,  since  it  does  of  itself  indicate  blood  relatives,  can- 
not witliout  utter  confusion  be  used  of  mere  cousins  in 
immediate  connection  with  the  mother.  And  if  it  de- 
notes jiroper  brothers,  as  also  Bloom  and  Wieseler  sup- 
pose, the  question  still  remains  whether  these  had  both 
jjarents  the  same  with  Jesus  (i.  e.  were  his  full  brothers), 
or  were  the  sons  of  Josepli  by  a  former  marriage  (half- 
brothers;  compare  Theophyl.  ad  1  Cor.  9).  The  latter 
opinion  [see  Joskimi  J,  which  is  based  upon  an  old  (Ebi- 
onitic)  tradition  (see  Tabricius,  Pseudepifjr.  i,  291 ;  Thilo, 
Cod.  Apocr.  i,  109,  208,  362  sq.),  is  held  as  probable  by 
Grotius  {ad  .lac.  i,  1),  Yorstius  (^l)e  Ilebr.  Nov.  Test.  ed. 
Fischer,  p.  71  sq.),  Paulus  {Comment,  i,  G1I3),  Bertholdt 
{Kinleit.y,  656  sq.),  and  others;  the  former  by  Herder 
{Briefe  zweener  Br'uder  J.  p.  7  sq.).  Pott  {Proletj.  in  Ep. 
Jac.  p.  90),  Ammon  {Bill.  Theol.  ii,  259),  Eichhorn  {Kinl. 
ins  X.  T.  iii,  570  sq.),  Kuiniil  {ad  Matt,  xii,  46),  Clement 
{ut  sup.),  Bengel  (in  his  X.  A  rc/ii/:,  ii,  9  scj.),  Stier  (.-1  n- 
deut.  i,  404  sq.),  Fritzsche  {ad  Matt.  481),  Neander  {Leb. 
Je««,  p.  39  sq.),  Wieseler  and  Schaff  {ut  sup.),  and  oth- 
ers. An  intimation  that  favors  this  last  view  is  con- 
tained in  the  expression  "  first-born"  (JNIatt.  i,  25 ;  Luke 
ii,  7),  which  is  further  corroborated  by  the  statement  of 
abstinence  from  matrimonial  intercourse  imtil  the  birth 
of  Jesus  (j\Iatt.  i,  25 ;  but  see  Olshausen,  ad  loc),  which 
seems  to  imply  that  the  brothers  in  question  were  later 
sons  of  Josepli  and  JMary.  The  circumstance  that  the 
sister  of  Jesus's  mother  had  two  sons  similarly  named — 
James  and  Joses  (or  three,  if  wc  understand  'lovSa^  '!«- 
Kibjiov  [  Luke  vi,  16]  to  mean  '■  brother  of  .James"  [see 
Judas  J) — is  not  conclusive  against  this  view,  since  in 
two  nearly-related  families  it  is  not  even  now  unusual 
to  find  children  of  the  same  name,  especially  if,  as  in  the 
present  case,  these  names  were  in  common  use.  Eich- 
horn's  explanation  {ut  sup.  p.  571)  is  Ijased  upon  a  long 
since  exploded  hypothesis,  and  requires  no  refutation. 
John  xix,  26,  contains  no  valid  counter-argument :  the 
brothers  of  Jesus  may  have  become  convinced  by  his 
resurrection  (^latt.  xxviii,  10),  and,  even  had  they  been 
so  at  liis  deatli,  yet  perhaps  the  older  and  more  spiritu- 
ally-kindred John  may  have  seemed  to  Jesus  more  suit- 
able to  carry  out  his  last  wishes  than  even  his  natural 
brothers  (see  Pott,  ut  sup.  p.  76  sq. ;  Clement,  ut  sup.  p. 
360  s(i.).  At  all  events,  the  brothers  of  Jesus  are  not 
only  expressed  as  having  become  at  length  believers  in 
liim,  but  they  even  appear  somewhat  later  among  the 
publishers  of  the  Gospel  (Acts  i,  14 ;  1  Cor.  ix,  5).  See 
BKoriiKits.  ((/)  Sisters  of  Jesus  are  mentioned  in  iMatt. 
xiii,  56 ;  Mark  vi,  3  (in  JMark  iii,  32,  the  words  Kai  c'l 
uh\(}>ai  arc  of  very  doubtful  authenticity).  Their 
names  are  not  given.  That  we  are  to  undeVstand  own 
sisters  is  jjlain  from  the  foregoing  remarks  respecting 
his  brotiiers.  {e)  Finally,  an  ecclesiastical  tradition 
makes  Salome,  the  wife  of  Zebedee,  and  mother  of  the 
apostles  James  and  John  (Mark  xv,  40 ;  xvi,  1,  etc.),  to 
have  been  a  relative  of  Jesus.  (See  llase,  p.  55.)  See 
Salo.mk. 

7.  Jesus  was  educated  at  Nazareth  (I lase.  p.  57 ;  AVcisse, 
De  J.  C.  educatiniie,  Ilelmst.  169«;  Lange,  J>e  prnfertib. 
ChrM  adoU'sc.  Altdorf,  1699),  but  attended  no  (H.al)bin- 
leal)  schools  (John  vii,  15).  He  appears,  according  to 
the  custom  of  tlio  times,  to  liave  learned  the  trade  of  his 
adopted  father  (Justin  Mart.  c.  Tn/pli.  88,  p.  316,  ed.  Col. ; 
comp.  Theodor.  Hist.  Keel,  iii,  23;  Sozomen,  vi,  2,  etc.')! 
but  this  he  did  not  contiinie  to  practice  at  the  same  time 
with  his  career  of  teaching,  as  was  usiud  with  all  the 
Kabbins  (compare  Neander,  j).  54).  By  this  means  he 
may  ni  part  have  acquired  his  subsistence  (comp.  Mark 
VI,  3  ;  but  Origen,  Contra  Celsum,  6,  p.  299,  denies  this 
statement,  and  Tischendorf  omits  o  TyKTwv).  Besides, 
his  followers  supplied  him  with  liberal  i)resents,  and,  on' 


his  journeys,  the  Oriental  usages  of  hospitality  (John  v, 
45 ;  xii,  2)  served  him  in  good  stead  (see  Kau,  Unde  Jes. 
alimenta  vitce  acceperit,  Erlang.  1794).  See  Hospital- 
ity. A  number  of  grateful  women  also  accompanied 
him  for  a  considerable  time,  who  cared  for  his  mainten- 
ance (Luke  viii,  2;  Mark  xv,  41).  He  had  a  common 
travelling-purse  with  the  apostles  (John  xii,  6 ;  xiii,  29), 
from  which  the  stock  of  provisions  for  the  journey  was 
provided  (Luke  ix,  13;  Matt,  xiv,  17  sq.,  etc.).  We 
certainly  cannot  regard  Jesus  as  properly /joor  in  the 
sense  of  indigent  (see  Walch,  Miscell.  Sac?:  p.  866  sq.), 
for  this  appears  (Henke's  Mus.  ii,  610  sq.)  neither  from 
Matt,  viii,  20  (see  Lunze,Z'e  Christidivitiis.etpaupeiiate, 
Lips.  1784),  nor  yet  from  2  Cor.  viii,  9  (see  Beitrdge  z, 
verniinftiyen  Denh.  iv,  160  sq.),  and  John  xix,  23,  rather 
shows  the  contrarj'  (comp.  Bar-Hebraus,  Chron.  p.  251) ; 
yet  his  parents  were  by  no  means  in  opulent  circum- 
stances (see  Luke  ii,  24 ;  comp.  Lev.  xii,  8),  and  he  him- 
self possessed  (Matt,  viii,  20)  at  least  no  real  estate  what- 
ever (see  generally  I!au,  7Ve  catisis  cur  J.C.  paupertati 
se  subjecerit  pnecipuis,  Erlang.  1787  ;  Siebenhaar,  in  the 
Sdcfis.ef/et.  Stud.  iijWHsq.).  See  Humiliation.  Dur- 
ing his  public  career  of  teaching,  Jesus  (when  not  trav- 
elling) staid  chiefly  and  of  choice  at  Capernaum  (JNIatt. 
iv,  13),  and  only  on  one  or  t^vo  occasions  (Luke  iv,  16 ; 
Mark  vi,  1)  visited  Nazareth  (see  Kiesling,  f)e  J.  Xazar. 
inr/rata  patria  exule,  Lips.  1741).  \\\  exterior  he  con- 
stantly observed  the  customs  of  liis  ]>((i|4c  (see  A.  Ge- 
senius,  Christ,  decoro gentis  suce  si-  iic<-iiiiiiiiiiihi.<se,  Helmst. 
1734  ;  (xude,  De  Christo  et  discipnli.';  rjus  <]<  e<iri  studiosis, 
in  the  Xov.  miscellan.  Lips,  iii,  563  sq.),  and,  far  from 
wishing  to  attract  attention  by  singularity  or  austerity, 
he  took  part  in  the  pleasures  of  social  life  (John  ii,  I  sq.; 
Luke  vii,  31  sq. ;  Matt,  xi,  16  sq. ;  compare  ix,  14  sq.). 
Nevertheless,  he  never  married  (compare  Clem.  Alex. 
Strom,  iii,  191  sq, ;  see  Schleiermacher,  Der  Christliche 
Gluube,  1st  ed.  ii,  526),  for  the  supposition  of  Schulthess 
{Xeutest.  theolog.  Xachr.  1826,  i,  20  sq.;  1828,  i,  102  sq.) 
that  Jesus  was  married  according  to  Jewish  usage,  with 
the  addition  that  his  wife  (and,  perhaps,  several  children 
by  her)  had  died  before  his  entrance  upon  public  life,  is 
a  pure  hypothesis  that  at  least  deserves  no  countenance 
from  the  silence  in  the  N.T.  as  to  any  such  occurrences; 
and  the  stupendous  design  already  in  the  mind  of  the 
youthful  Jesus  afforded  no  motive  for  marriage,  and,  in- 
deed, did  not  admit  (compare  j\Iatt.  xix,  12)  such  a  con- 
finement to  a  narrower  circle  (see  Weisse,  Leben  Jesv,  i, 
249  sq. ;  comp.  Hase,  p.  109).  Additional  literature  may 
be  seen  in  Volbeding,  p.  17, 18 ;  Hase.  p.  59.    See  Naza- 

RKXK. 

8.  The  length  of  Jesus's  public  ministry  (beginning 
about  the  30th  year  of  his  age,  Luke  iii,  24 ;  see  Rosch, 
in  the  Br-em.  n.  Verd.  Biblioth.  iii,  813  sq.),  as  M-ell  as 
the  chronological  sequence  of  the  single  events  related 
in  the  (lospels,  is  very  variously  estimated.  (See  Hase, 
p.  17.)  The  first  three  evangelists  give,  as  the  scene 
of  their  transactions  (after  his  temptation  and  the  im- 
prisonment of  the  Baptist,  Matt,  iv,  1-13),  almost  exclu- 
sively Galilee  {De  (lalilcea  oppo7-fimo  Serratoris  mirac- 
vlor.  theairo,  Giitt.  1775),  inasmuch  as  Jesus  had  his  res- 
idence then  in  the  city  Capernaum,  especially  in  the 
winter  months  (Matt.  iV,  13;  viii,  5;  xvii,  24 ;"  Mark  i, 
21 ;  ii,  1 ,  etc.).  For  the  most  part,  we  find  him  in  the  ro- 
mantic and  thickly  settled  neighborhood  of  the  Sea  of 
Tiberias,  or  upon  its  surface  (Matt,  viii,  23  sq. ;  xiii,  1 
s(]. ;  xiv,  13;  Luke  viii,  22),  also  on  the  other  side  in 
Perwa  (Matt.viii,28;  Luke  viii,26;  Mark  vii,3n.  Once 
he  went  as  far  as  within  the  Phcenician  boimdaries 
(jMatt.  XV,  21 ;  Mark  vii,  24  sq.).  But  in  the  syno]itical 
gospels  he  only  ai>pcars  once  to  have  visited  Jerusalem, 
at  the  time  of  the  last  Passover  (Matt,  xxi  sq. ;  iMark 
xi  sq.;  Luke  xix  sq.).  According  to  this,  the  duration 
of  his  teaching  might  be  limited  to  a  single  year  (Euseb. 
iii,  24),  and  many  (appealing  to  Luke  iv,  19;  comp.  Isa. 
Ixi,  1  s<i. ;  see  Origen,  Horn.  32 ;  comp.  Tertull.  A  dr.  Jud. 
C.8;  but  sec  Kcirner.  p.  4)  already  in  the  ancient  Church 
{(Aem.Mfis..  Strom,  i,  p.  147  ;  Origen,  I'riiwip.  iv,  5)  only 
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allow  this  space  to  his  public  mission  (compare  jMann, 
Three  Years  vf  the  Birth  umlDeath  of  Christ,  p.  IGl; 
Priestly,  Harmony  of  the  Eravfjelists,  London,  1774,  ii,  4 ; 
Browne,  Ordo  Sieclorum,  p.  (j;54  sq.) ;  although,  inde- 
pendently of  all  the  others,  Luke  vi,  1  {secoml-Jirst  Sab- 
bath) aftbrds  indication  of  a  second  Passover  which  Je- 
sus celebrated  during  his  public  career.  See  SAiiisATH. 
On  the  other  hand,  John's  Gospel  shows  (coinp.  Jaco- 
bi,  Ztir  Chronol.  d.  Lebens  J.  in  Ei'ung.  Joh.  in  the  Stud. 
u.Krit.  1838,  iv,  845  sq.)  that  Jesus  was  not  only  often- 
er,  but  generally  in  Jucloea  (whence  he  once  travelled 
through  Samaria  to  Galilee,  John  iv,  4 ;  compare  his  re- 
turn, Luke  xvii,  11),  namely,  in  the  holy  city  Jerusalem 
(but  this  difference  agrees  with  the  respective  designs 
of  the  several  gospels;  see  Neander,  p.  385  sq.),  and  in- 
i'onns  us  of  Jive  Jewish  festivals  wliich  Jesus  celebrated 
at  Jerusalem.  The  first,  occurring  soon  after  the  bap- 
tism of  Jesus  (John  ii,  13),  is  a  Passover;  the  second 
(John  v,  1)  is  called  indefinitely  "a  feast  of  the  Jews" 
(loprt)  tCov  'lovSaiioi') ;  the  third  was  the  Festival  of 
Tabernacles  (John  vii,  2) ;  the  fourth  the  Feast  of  Ded- 
ication (John  X,  22) ;  and,  lastly,  the  fifth  (John  xii, 
xiii)  again  a  Passover :  mention  is  also  made  (John  vi, 
4)  of  still  another  Passover  which  Jesus  spent  in  Galilee. 
Hence  it  Avould  seem  that  Jesus  was  engaged  some  three 
years  (Origen,  Coiitni  Celsum,  ii,p.G7)  as  a  public  teach- 
er ;  and  if  by  the  "  feast"  of  John  v,  1  we  are  also  to 
understand  a  Passover  (Paulus,  Cornm.  i,  901  sq. ;  Siis- 
kind,  in  Bengol's  A  rchii:  i,  182  sq. ;  B.  Crusius,  ad  loc. ; 
Hey^axlh,  Chronol.  Sacra,  p.  114;  Robinson, //«r?Kony, 
p.  193),  which,  however,  is  not  certain  (Liicke,  ad  loc; 
Anger,  I)e  temp,  in  A  ct.  Apost.  ratione,  i,  24  sq. ;  Jacobi, 
uf  sup.  p.  8G4  sq.),  we  must  assign  a  period  of  three  and 
a  half  years  (Eusebius,  i,  10,3),  as  lately  SeyfTarth  has 
done  (Sununm-i/  of  recent  Ducoveries  in  Chronol.  N.  Y. 
1857,  |i.  181)),  nltliough  on  the  most  singular  grounds 
(see  Alfonl,  ('(uiiiikiiIi/ii/  on  John  v,  1).  Otherwise  the 
evangelists  hardly  afford  more  than  two  years  and  a  few 
months  (see  Anger,  zit  sup.  ]).  28 ;  Hase,  p.  17  sq.)  to  the 
public  labors  of  Jesus  (see  generally  Laurbeck,  Be  an- 
nis  Tninisterii  Chr.,  Altdorf,  1700 ;  Kcimer,  Quot  J'aschata 
Christus  post  hnjithn).  irlcbraverit,  Lips.  1779;  Pries, /)? 
numei-o  Pascliniinii  t'/ir/sii.  Rostock,  1789;  Lahode,  Be 
die  et  anno  idt.  J'n^cli.  I'lrr.  Hal.  1749;  Marsh's  remarks 
in  Michaelis's  Introd.  ii.  4G  sq.).  Again,  as  the  apostles 
were  not  uninterruptedly  in  comjiany  with  Jesus,  the 
time  of  their  proper  association  with  him  might  be  still 
further  reduced  somewhat,  althougli  we  can  not  (with 
Hiinlein,  Be  tempoi-is,  quo  J.  C.  cum  Apostol.  veisatiis  est, 
duratione.  Erl.  ]7n())  assume  it  to  have  been  barely  some 
nine  months.  Under  these  three  (or  four)  Paschal  fes- 
tivals writers  have  repeatedly  endeavored,  for  historical 
and  particularly  apologetic  purposes,  to  arrange  all  the 
single  occurrences  which  the  first  evangelists  mention 
without  chronological  sequence,  and  so  to  obtain  a  com- 
plete chronological  view  of  Jesus's  entire  journeys  and 
teaching.  Yet,  notwithstanding  so  great  a  degree  of 
ingenuity  has  been  expended  upon  this  subject,  none  of 
the  Gospel  Harmonies  hitherto  constructed  can  be  re- 
garded as  more  than  a  series  of  historical  conjectures, 
since  the  narrative  of  the  first  three  evangelists  presents 
but  little  that  can  guide  to  a  measurably  certain  con- 
clusion in  such  an  arrangement,  and  Jolni  himself  does 
not  ajJi^ear  to  relate  the  incidents  in  strictly  chronolog- 
ical order  according  to  these  Passovers  (see  generally 
Eichhorn,  7!,'«W.  ins  N.  T.  i,  G92  sq.).  The  most  impor- 
tant of  these  attempts  are,  Lightfoot.C// ro»2c/e  of  the  O. 
and  X.  T.  Lond.  1655 ;  Dodcbidge,  Expositor  of  the  N.  T. 
London,  1739;  Hus,  J Jarmonia  Erant/elistar.  ,Jcn.  1727; 
]Macknight,  Harmony  of  the  four  Gospels.  London,  175G, 
Latine  fecit  notasque  adjecit  Riickersfelder,  Brem.  1772; 
Bengel,  Richt.  Hurmonie  der  4  Erauffel.Sd  edit.  Tubing. 
1766 ;  Newcome,  Harmony  of  the  Gospels,  Dublin,  1778 ; 
Paulus,  Comment,  i,  446  sq. ;  ii,  1  sq.,  384  sq. ;  iii,  82  sq. ; 
Kaiser,  Ueh.  die  synopt.  Zusammenstell.  der  4  Evanfj.  Nu- 
remb.  1828;  Clausen, Quat. evanr/el.tahulw  synopt. sec.  ra- 
tiunem  tenqwr.  Copenhagen.  1829 ;  Wieseler,  Chronolog. 
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Synoj-)ge  der  4  Eranr;.  Hamb.  1843  ;  Townsend's  Chronol. 
A  rramj.  of  the  N.  Test.  Lond.  1821,  Bost.  1837;  Greswell, 
J/urmo/,ia  Erany.  Lond.  1830;  Robinson,  7/«n«o«y  of 
the  Gospels  ((ireek),  Bost.  1845  (Engl,  id.) ;  Tischeiidorf, 
Syno])sis  Erawjel.  Leipz.  1851;  Utrong,  Harmony  of  the 
Gospels  (English),  N.  Y.  1852  (Greek),  ib.  1854 ;  Stroud, 
G7-eek  Harmony,  Lond,  1853.     See  Harmonies, 

9.  Besides  the  twelve  apostles  {q.  v.),  Jesus  also  chose 
seventy  (q,  v.)  persons  as  a  second  more  private  order 
(Luke  X,  1  sq.),  who  have  been  supposed  by  some  to 
correspond  to  some  Jewish  notion  of  the  seventy  nations 
of  the  world,  inasmuch  as  Luke  shows  a  tendency  to 
such  generalization  ;  but  this  number  was  probably  se- 
lected (see  Kuiniil,  ad  loc.)  with  reference  to  the  seven- 
ty elders  of  the  Jews  (Numb,  xi,  16  sq.),  composing  the 
Sanhedrim,  just  as  the  twelve  apostles  represented  the 
twelve  tribes  of  Israel  (compare  generally  Burmann,  E.r- 
ercif.  Acad,  ii,  95  sq. ;  Heumann,  Be  70  Christi  leyatis, 
Gotting.  1743).  Their  traditional  names  (see  Asscmani, 
Biblioth.  Or.  Ill,  i,  319  sq. :  Fabric.  Lux,  p.  115  sq.),  some 
of  which  are  cited  by  Eusebius  (i,  12),  might  have  some 
historical  ground  but  for  the  mani^'cst  endeavor  to  i)lace 
in  tlie  illustrious  rank  of  the  seventy  every  consincuous 
individual  of  the  apostolical  age,  concerning  whom  noth- 
ing positive  was  known  to  the  contrary.  The  account 
of  Luke  himself  lias  sometimes  been  called  in  question 
as  unhistorical  (Strauss,  i,  5GG  sq. ;  Schwegler,  Nach- 
apost.  Zeitulter,  ii,  45;  see,  on  the  other  hand,  Neander, 
p.  541  sq.). 

Respecting  the  characteristics  of  Jesus's  teaching  (see 
especially  Winkler,  Utber  J.  Lehrfdhigkeit  mid  Ldirurt, 
Leipz.  1797;  'RQ\m,U(b.die  Lehrart  Jesu  u. seiner  Apos- 
tel,  Liibeck,  1791 ;  IlaufF,  Bemerlaingen  iiber  die  Lehi-art . 
Jesu,  Offenbach,  1788  ;  H.  Ballauf,  Bie  Lehrart  Jesu  als 
rortreflich  (jeziifft,  Ilannov.  1817  ;  H.  N.  la  Cle,  He  Jesu 
Ch.  insliliKiidi  iiKlhiuIn  horn,  iin/oil,/  crrohiit,:  (Ironing. 
1835;  AninHii,./;;W.  7V,r  r,/.  ii.  :;:is  ..,,. ;  Vhmrk.i ,<  .-.Itirlite 
d.Christnith.  i.  Kil  s(].:  liasc.  /.-/«//  .A.^'.p.  12:!  s,|.;  Ne- 
ander, p.  151  sq. ;  Wcissc,  i,  o7G  sq.),  we  may  remark 
that  all  his  discourses,  which  were  delivered  sometimes 
in  the  synagogues  (Matt,  xiii,  54 ;  Lidve  iv,  22,  etc.), 
sometimes  in  public  places,  and  even  in  the  open  field, 
sometimes  in  the  Temple  court,  were  suggested  on  tlie 
occasion  (John  iv,  32  sq. ;  vii,  37  sq.),  either  by  some 
transaction  or  natural  phenomenon,  or  else  bj^  some  re- 
cital (Luke  xiii,  1),  or  expression  of  others  (Matt,  viii, 
10).  He  loved  especially  to  clothe  his  sentiments  in 
comparisons  (see  Greiling,  p,  201  sq.),  parables  (Matt, 
xiii,  11  sq.,  84  sq.)  (for  these  are  pre-eminently  distin- 
guished for  simiilicity,  conciseness,  natural  lienuty,  in- 
telligibleness,  and  (lit;i  lily:  sic  csiiccinlly  rnucr.  lu  par- 
aholar.Jesu  nal/n-d.  iiit(  rjm  hi/li'iic  nyii.  Ltip/.  1S2«),  al- 
legories (John  vi,  32  Bij.;  x;  xv),andaiK)lhegnis(?Jatt. 
v),  sometimes  also  paradoxes  (John  ii,  19;  vi,  53:  viii, 
58),  which  exactly  suited  the  comprehension  of  his  au- 
dience (Mark  iv,  33  ;  Luke  xiii,  15  sq. ;  xiv,  5  sq.) ;  and 
he  even  adapted  the  novelty  and  peculiarity  of  his  doc- 
trines to  familiar  Jewish  forms,  which  in  his  mouth  lose 
that  ruggedness  and  una?sthetic  character  in  which  they 
have  come  down  to  us  in  the  Talmud  (comp.'\\'eisse,  Be 
more  Bomini  acceptos  a  mayistris  Jud.  loquendi  ac  dis- 
serendi  modos  siijiiciiti  r  <  iik  iid(iiidi.yueh.l79'2).  See  Al- 
legory; Parai;i,i:.  in  'imic  >ts  with  learned  Jews,  Je- 
sus knew  how,  liy  sinqilc  rlc-uMu  ss  of  intellect,  to  defeat 
their  arrogant  dialectics,  and  yet  was  able  to  pursue 
their  own  method  of  inferential  argument  (JMatt.  xii, 
25).  When  they  jiroposed  to  him  captious  questions,  he 
brought  them,  not  unfrequently  by  similar  questions, 
mostly  in  the  form  of  a  dilemma  (Matt,  xxi,  24;  xxii,' 
20 ;  Luke  X,  29  sq. ;  xx,  3  sq.),  or  by  appeal  to  the  ex- 
plicit written  law  or  to  their  sacred  historj'^  (Jlatt.  ix, 
13 ;  xii,  3  sq. ;  xix,  4  sq. ;  Luke  vi,  2  sq. ;  x,  26  sq. ;  xx, 
28  sq.),  or  by  analogies  from  ordinary  life  (Matt,  xii,  10 
sq.),  to  maintain  silence,  or  put  them  to  embarrassment 
with  all  their  sagacity  and  legal  zeal  (Matt,  xxii,  42  sq. , 
John  viii.  3  .sq.) ;  sometimes  he  disarmed  them  by  th3 
exercise  of  his  miraculous  power  (Luke  v,  24).    With  a 
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few  exceptions,  Jolin  alone  assigns  longer  speeches  of  a 
dogmatic  character  to  Jesus;  nor  is  it  any  matter  of 
surprise  tliat  the  Wisdom  which  delivered  itself  to  the 
populace  in  maxims  and  similes  should  permit  itself  to 
be  understood,  in  the  circle  of  the  priests  and  those  eru- 
dite in  the  law,  connectedly  and  mystically  on  topics  of 
the  higher  ynosis,  although  even  in  John,  of  course,  wo 
can  not  expect  the  ijisissima  verba.  In  a  formal  treat- 
ment, moreover,  his  representations,  especially  those  ad- 
dressed to  the  people,  could  not  be  free  from  accommoda- 
.  lion  (P.  van  Hemert,  Ueb.  A  ccommod.  im  X.  T.  Dortmund 
and  Lcipz.  1797) ;  but  whether  he  made  use  of  the  ma- 
terial (not  merely  negative)  species  of  accommodation 
is  not  a  historical,  but  a  dogmatic  question  (comp.  there- 
on Bretschneider,  llundb.  d.  Dor/m.  i,  420  sq. ;  Wegschnei- 
der,  Im/ituf.  p.  119  sq. ;  De  Wette,  Sittenlehre,  iii,  131 
sq.;  Neander, p.21G  sq.).  See  Accomjiodation.  Like 
the  O.-T.  prophets,  he  sometimes  also  employed  symbol- 
ical acts  (John  xiii,  1  sq.,  20, 22;  comp.  Luke  ix,47  sq.) 
A  dignified  expression,  a  keen  but  affectionate  look,  a 
gesticulation  reflecting  the  inward  inspiration  (Hege- 
meistcr,  Christum  gestus  jiro  coneiom  usurjntsse,  Servest. 
1774),  may  have  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  force  of 
his  words,  and  gained  for  him,  in  opposing  the  Phari- 
sees and  lawj-ors,  the  eulogium  of  eloquence  (compare 
John  vii,  46 ;  xviii,  6 ;  j\Iatt.  vii,  28  sq.).  The  tuition 
which  Jesus  imparted  to  the  apostles  (comp.  Greiling,  p. 
213  sq.),  was  apparently  private  (Matt,  xiii,  11  sq. ;  see 
CiJlln,  /iibl.  Theol.  ii,  14).  See  Apostle.  Finally,  Jesus 
commonly  spoke  Syro-Chaldee  (comp.  e.  g.  Mark  iii,  17 ; 
V,  41;  vii,  34;  JIatt.  xxvii,47;  see  Malala,  CA/'OHoyrH;;/;. 
p.  13),  like  the  Palestinian  Jews  generally  [see  Lan- 
guage], not  Greek  (Diodati,  De  Cliristn  Grace  loquente, 
Neap.  17G7,  translated  in  the  A  m.  Bibl.  Repos.  Jan.  1844, 
p.  180  sq. ;  comp.  on  the  contrary,  Ernesti,  Neueste  theol. 
Bibl.  i,  2G9  sq.),  although  he  might  have  understood  the 
latter  language,  or  even  Latin  (Wernsdorf,  De  Christo 
Latine  loquente,  Viteb. ;  see  generally  Keiske,  De  lingua 
vern.  J.  C.  Jen.  1G70 ;  Bh.  de  Rossi,  Delln  Umput  propria 
di Ckristo,Pa,Tm.  1773;  Zeibich,Z)e  lii/f/nu  .hi,],i,,r.  temp. 
Christi  e^  ylpo.«^  Vitebsk,  1791;  Wisemanii,  in  his  Hor. 
SijViac.  Rom.  1828).  No  ivritinr/s  of  his  are  extant  (the 
spuriousness  of  the  so-called  letter  to  the  king  of  Edessa, 
given  by  Eusebius,  i,  13,  is  evident;  comp.  also  Rohr's 
Krit.  Predif/er-biblioth.  i,  161  sq.  [see  Abgar]  :  the  al- 
leged written  productions  of  Jesus  may  be  seen  in  Fa- 
bricii  Cod.  A  poor,  i,  303  sq.),  nor  was  there  need  of  any, 
since  he  had  provided  for  the  immediate  dissemination 
of  his  doctrines  through  the  apostles,  and  he  wished 
even  to  turn  away  attention  from  the  literature  of  the 
age  to  the  spirit  and  life  of  a  thorough  piety  (compare 
Ilauff,  Brie/e  d.  Werth  der  schrifll.  Rel.-Urkund.  betref- 
fend,  i,  94  sq.;  Sartorius,  Cur  Christus  scripti  nihil  re- 
liquerit,  Lciin.  1815;  Witting,  ll'r//7/(/i  .l.„i,-hit<  Srhriftl. 
hinterhmsen,  Bschw.  1^<22;  (iicsci-kc.  Wdnim  h.it  J.C, 
vbersich  u.  s.  Rclif/.  nlchls  Srhri//I.  hint:  rhi.-^.^.i,,  Liuieb! 
1823  ;  B.  Crusius,  'Bibl.  Theol.  p.  22  sq. ;  Neander,  ]>.  150  \ 
comp.  Ilase,  p.  11).  Jesus  has  been  improperly  entitled 
a  Rabbi,  or  high  rank  of  religious  teacher  Can,  pajifti), 
in  the  sense  of  the  Jewish  schools,  as  having  "been  thus 
styled  not  only  by  the  populace  (Mark  x,  51 ;  John  xx, 
l(j),  or  his  disciples  (John  i,  39,  50 ;  iv,  3 1 ;  ix,  2 ;  xi.  8  ; 
Matt,  xxvi,  25,  etc.),  but  also  byNicodemus  (John  iii,'2)i 
and  even  his  enemies  (vi,  25)  themselves  (Vitringa,  Sy- 
naff.  vet.  p.  700 ;  Paulus,  Leben  ./es.  i,  122  scj. ;  see.'on  the 
contrary,  C.  E.  Schmid,  De  promotione  acad.  Christo  ejus- 
que  dtsnpulis  perperam  tributn,  Lips.  1740).  In  the  time 
of  Jesus  persons  had  no  occasion  to  aspire  to  the  formal- 
ity of  learned  lionors,  as  in  later  ages  (Neander,  p.  50), 
and  Jesus  had  little  sympathy  with  such  an  ostentatious 
spirit  (John  vii,  1.5).  .See  lUmu  (Additional  litera- 
ture may  be  seen  in  VolbedLng,  p.  25.)  Sec  Pkopiiet. 
J.  1  he  .Jews  expected  miracles  of  the  Messiah  (John 
vu,  31 ;  4  Esdr.  xiii,  50;  comp.  IMatt.  viii,  17  ;  John  xx, 
•^t>  sq.;  see  Bertholdt,  Christolofji,,  Jud,cor.  p.  1G8  sq  ) 
such  as  Tesus  performed  (rinara,  a„puc,,  twvapnci 
Ihese  all  had  a  mural  tendency,  and  aimed  at  benelicent 


results  (on  Matt,  viii,  28  sq.,  see  Paulus,  ad  loc. ;  Bret- 
schneider, Handb.  d.  Dorjm.  i,  307  sq. ;  Hase,  Leben  Jesii, 
p.  134 ;  on  Matt,  xxi,  18  sq.,  see  Fleck,  Vertheid.  d.  Chris- 
tenth,  p.  138  sq.),  in  which  respects  they  are  in  strik- 
ing contrast  with  the  silly  thaumaturgy  of  the  apocry- 
phal gospels  (see  Tholuck,  GUiubiviirdi(jk.d.evan(j.  G'esch. 
\).  40G  sq.),  consisting  mostly  of  raising  the  dead  and 
the  cure  (Mark  vi,  56)  of  such  maladies  as  had  baffled 
all  scientific  remedies  (insanity,  epilepsy,  palsy,  leprosy, 
blindness,  etc.).  He  asked  no  reward  (comp.  Matt,  x, 
8),  and  performed  no  miracles  to  gratify  curiosity  (Matt, 
xvi,  1  sq. ;  Mark  viii,  11  sq.),  or  to  excite  the  astonish- 
ment of  a  sensuous  populace ;  rather  he  repeatedly  for- 
bade the  public  report  of  his  extraordinary  deeds  (Matt, 
ix,  30;  Mark  i,  44;  vii,  oG;  viii,  26;  Luke  v,  14;  viii, 
56 ;  Plitt,  in  the  Jless.  J/ebop/er,  1850,  p.  890  sq.,  takes 
an  erroneous  view  of  Mark  v,  19,  for  in  verse  20  Jesus 
bids  the  man  relate  his  cure  to  his  7-elatives  only),  and 
he  avoided  the  popular  outbursts  of  joy,  which  would 
have  swelled  loudh'  at  his  particularly  successful  achiev- 
nients  (.John  v,  13),  only  suffering  these  miracles  to  be 
acknowledged  to  the  honor  of  God  (Luke  viii,  39  sq. ; 
xvii,  IG  sq.).  In  effecting  cures  he  sometimes  made  use 
of  some  means  (Mark  vii,  33 ;  viii,  23 ;  John  ix,  G  scj. ; 
comp.  Spinoza,  Tract,  theol.  pol.  c.  G,  p.  244,  ed.  Paul. ; 
Med.-herm.  Untersuch.  p.  335  sq. ;  Paulus,  Lebea  Jcsii,  i, 
223),  but  in  general  he  employed  simply  a  word  (^latt. 
viii,  1  sq. ;  John  v,  8,  etc.),  even  at  a  distance  (Matt. 
viii,  5  sq. ;  Luke  vii,  G  sq. ;  John  iv,  50),  or  merely  a 
touch  of  the  invalid  (Matt,  viii,  3,  15)  or  the  afflicted 
member  (blind  eyes,  Matt,  ix,  29;  xx,  34;  see  Seller, 
Christ,  an  in  operibus  mirabilib.  arcanis  usus  sit  reniediis, 
Erlang.  1795;  also,  Jesus  an  miracula  suis  ipsius  viribus 
ediderit,  ib.  1799) ;  on  the  other  hand,  likewise,  a  cure 
was  experienced  when  the  infirm  touched  his  garment 
(Matt,  ix,  20  sq. ;  xiv,  36),  but  in  such  a  case  always  on 
the  presumption  of  a  firm  faith  (^latt.  ix,  28;  compare 
John  v,  G),  so  that  when  this  failed  the  miraculous 
power  -was  not  exercised  (:Matt.  xiii,  58;  Mark  xi,  5). 
On  this  very  account  some  motlerns  liave  asserted  (Guts- 
muth,  Diss,  de  Christo  Med.  Jen.  1812  [on  the  opposite, 
Ammon's  Theolog.  Journ.  i,  177  sq.]  ;  Ennemoser,  Mag- 
netism, p.  473  sq. ;  Kieser,  Sgst.  des  Tellurism.  ii,  502  sq. ; 
Meyer,  Naturanalogien  od.  die  Erschein.  d.  anim.  Mag- 
net, mit  Hins.  auf  Theol.  Hamb.  1839 ;  comp.  Weisse,  i, 
349  sq.)  that  these  cures  were  ])rincipally  effected  by 
Jesus  through  the  agency  of  animal  magnetism  (comp. 
Luke  viii,  48 ;  see  generally  Pfau,  De  Christo  academ. 
N.  T.  medico  primario,  Erlang.  1743;  Schulthess,  in  the 
Neuest.  theol.  Nachr.  1820,  p.  3G0  sq.).  See  Healing. 
That  the  Jewish  Rabbis  and  the  Essenes  performed,  or 
perhaps  only  pretended  to  perform,  similar  cures,  at  least 
upon  dffimoniacs,  appears  from  Matt,  xii,  27 ;  Luke  xi, 
19 ;  Mark  ix,  38  sq. ;  comp.  Josepl^us,  War,  ii,  8,  6 ;  ^  nt. 
viii,  2,  5).  The  sentiments  of  Jesus  himself  as  to  the 
value  and  tendency  of  his  miracles  are  undeniable;  he 
disapproved  that  eagerness  for  wonders  displayed  by  his 
contemporaries  (Matt,  xvi,  1;  John  ii,  18)  which  sprung 
from  sensuous  curiosity  or  from  pure  malevolence  (jMatt. 
xii,  39;  xvi,  4;  Mark  viii,  11  sq.),  or  else  had  a  thank- 
less regard  merely  to  their  own  advantage  (.John  iv,  48; 
vi,  24),  but  which  ever  desired  miracles  nierely  as  such, 
while  he  regarded  them  as  a  national  method  for  at- 
taining his  purpose  of  awakening  and  calling  fortli  faith 
(John  xi,  42;  comp.  Matt,  xi,  4  sq.;  Luke  vii,  21  »i.'), 
and  hence  often  lamented  their  ineffectualness  (Matt. 
xi,  20  sq. ;  Luke  x,  13;  see  especially  Nitzsch,  Qunntum 
Chi-istus  miraculis  tribuerit,\iiGh.  1796;  Schott.  Opusr, 
i.  Ill  sq.;  Lehiierdt,  De  nonnullis  Chr.  effatis  nude  ipse 
quid  quantumq.  tribuerit  mirnciilis  cognoscetur,  Rcgiom. 
1838  ;  comp.  Paulus,  in  the  Xm.  /hi  id.  Journ.  ix,  342  sq., 
413  sq.;  Storr,  in  Flatt's  Mii;i,r..  iv,  178  sq.;  Eiseln,  in 
the  KircheiMdtter fur  das  Bislh.  Ruttenburg,i,  IGl  sq.; 
I>cWett(i,Biblisch.Bogm.p.  196  sq.;  Strauss,  Ghiub.'nS: 
lehre,  i,  86  sq.).  As  an  undeniablj'  effective  means  of 
introducing  Christianity,  these  miracles  have  ever  re- 
tained a  profound  significance,  of  which  they  cannot  be 
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deprived  by  any  efforts  to  explain  tliom  on  natural  prin- 
ciples {Br.  lib.  Rationalismus,  p.  215  sq.),  or  to  ascribe 
them  to  traditional  exaggeration ;  for  all  investigations 
of  this  character  have  as  yet  generally  resulted  only  in 
a  contorted  exegesis,  and  are  oftentimes  more  ditKcult 
of  belief  than  the  miraculous  incidents  themselves  (^see 
on  the  subject  generaOy  Koster,  Immanuel  oder  Churact. 
der  neutest.  Wundererzdhlungen,  Lpz.  1821 ;  Johannsen, 
in  Schroter  and  Klein's  Opjyositionschr.  v,  571  sq. ;  vi,  31 
sq. ;  IMiiller,  De  mirac.  J.  Ch.  nat.  et  necess.  Marburg  and 
Hal.  1839 ;  Neander,  p.  25G  sq.).    See  Miracle. 

10.  Several  of  the  circumstances  of  Christ's  passion 
(q.  V.)  are  explained  under  Bloody  Sweat,  Cross,  Li- 
THOSTROTON,  Pi  LATE,  EcLiPSE,  ctc.  (comparc  McriUii 
Notce  in  passion. ./.  Chr.  Par.  1G22,  Frcf.  and  Lips.  1740; 
Walther,  Jiiris/.-hi.<for.  /!,/r,ir/if.  iih.  d.  C,  fchlrhte  ii.  d. 
Leid.  u.  Sterl,.  c/n-i.^/i  r.iv>laii,  17:;s,  1771;  ///,  Lcidens- 
gesch.Jesu  cfaji lisi-h  mid  iirchunUiij.  h,  ,iil>i  iti  I,  Stuttg. 
1809;  Hug,  in  tlie  Ziilschr.f.  d.  ErrMsth.  Fniburij,  v, 
1  sq. ;  Friedlieb,  Archdol.  d.  Leideiisqescli.  Bonn,  1843). 
The  question  of  the  legality  or  illegality  of  the  sentence 
of  death  pronoiuiced  upon  Jesus  by  the  Sanhedrim  and 
procurator  has  of  late  been  warmlj'  discussed  (see,  for 
the  former  view,  Salvador,  Ilistoire  des  institutions  de 
Mo'ise,  Bruxel.  1822,  ii,  c.  3 ;  also,  Jesus  Christ  et  sa  doc- 
trine. Par.  1838  ;  Hase,  Leben  Jes.  p.  197  sq. ;  on  the  op- 
posite, Dupin,  L'uine  Jesus  devant  Ca'iphe  et  Pilate,  Par. 
1829 ;  Ammon,  Foi-tbild.  i,  341  sq. ;  B.  Crusius,  Opusc.  p. 
149  scj. ;  Neander,  p.  683  sq.;  eomp.  also  Daumer,  Syst. 
der  specul.  Philos.  p.  41  sq. ;  and  Neubig,  1st  J.  mit  roll. 
Rechte  den  Tod  eines  Verh-echers  (jesturben?  Erl.  1836). 
The  Sanhedrim  condemned  Jesus  as  a  blasphemer  of 
God  (Matt,  xxvi,  65  sq. ;  Mark  xiv,  64 ;  compare  John 
xix,  7),  for  which  the  Law  prescribed  capital  punish- 
ment (Lev.  xxiv,  16);  but  he  would  have  been  guilty 
of  this  crime  if  he  had  falsely  claimed  (Matt,  xxvi,  63 
sq. ;  Luke  xxii,  67  sq.)  to  be  the  jMessiah  (Son  of  God), 
and  the  fact  of  this  profession  was  substantiated  indi- 
rectly by  witnesses  (Matt,  xxvi,  60  sq. ;  Mark  xiv,  57 
sq.),  and  directly  by  Jesus's  own  declaration  (Matt. 
xxvi,  63  sq. ;  Mark  xiv,  61  sq.).  So  far  the  transaction 
might  seem  to  be  tolerably  regular,  except  that  s^vear- 
inj;  the  prisoner  as  to  his  own  crime  is  an  unheard- 
of  process  in  law.  Moreover,  there  was  more  than  a 
single  superficial  examination  of  witnesses  (Slatt.  xxvi, 
60),  and  Jesus  had  really  uttered  (John  ii,  19)  what 
the  deponents  averred.  But  that  Jesus  could  not  be 
the  Messiah  was  presupposed  by  the  Sanhedrim  on  the 
ground  of  their  Christological  views ;  and  here  were 
they  chiefly  to  blame.  IMore  exact  inquiries  concern- 
ing the  teachings  and  acts  of  Jesus  would  have  sure- 
l_v  corrected  their  impression  that  Jesus  was  a  blas- 
phemer, and  perhaps  led  them  to  a  rectification  of  their 
expectations  respecting  the  Messiah.  Another  point  is 
entitled  to  consideration  in  estimating  their  judicial  ac- 
tion. The  Sanhedrim's  broader  denunciation  of  Jesus 
before  Pilate  as  a  usurper  of  royal  power,  and  their 
charging  him  with  treason  {crimen  lces(e  majestatis) 
(ISlatt.  xxvii,  11 ;  Mark  xv,  2 ;  Luke  xxiii,  2 ;  John  xviii, 
33),  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  JNIessiah  was  to  be 
a  theocratic  king,  and  that  the  populace  for  a  few  days 
saluted  Jesus  with  huzzas  as  the  Son  of  David  (Matt. 
xxi :  John  xii).  Jesus  certainly  did  not  aspire  to  roy- 
alty in  the  political  sense,  as  he  declared  before  Pilate 
(John  xviii,  36  sq.) :  this  the  Sanhedrim,  if  they  had 
been  dispassionate  judges,  must  have  been  assured  of, 
even  if  they  had  not  previously  inquired  or  ascertained 
how  far  Jesus  was  from  pretensions  to  political  author- 
ity. The  sentence  itself  is  therefore  less  to  be  repro- 
bated than  that  the  high  court  did  not,  as  would  have 
been  worthy  itself,  become  better  informed  respecting 
the  charges ;  their  indecorous  haste  evinces  an  eagerness 
to  condemn  the  prisoner  at  all  hazards,  and  their  vindic- 
tive manner  clearly  betrays  their  personal  malice  against 
him.  That  Pilate  passed  and  executed  the  sentence  of 
death  contrarj-  to  his  better  ju<lgment  as  a  civil  officer 
is  beyond  all  doubt.     See  Pilate. 


That  Jesus  passeil  through  a  merely  apparent  deatii 
has  been  sup])osed  by  many  (see  especially  Balirdt, 
Zwecke  Jesu,  x,  174  sq. ;  Paulus,  Comment,  iii,  810  sq., 
and  Leben  Jesu,  I,  ii,  281  sq. ;  on  the  contrarj'.  see  Kich- 
ter,  Be  viorte  iServatoris  in  cruce,  Gbtt.  1767,  also  in  his 
Diss.  4  med.  p.  1  st]. ;  Gruner,  JJe  Jes.  C.  morte  vera,  nan 
siniuluta,  Jena,  1805;  Schmidtmann,  A/ edic.-pMlos.  Be- 
weis,  dass  J.  luich  s.  Kreuzit/unff  nicht  von  einer  todtdhnl. 
Ohnmacht  hef alien  fjewesen,  Osnabr.  1880). '  The  pierc- 
ing of  the  side  of  Jesus  by  the  lance  of  a  Koman  soldier 
(John  xix,  34 ;  his  name  is  traditionally  given  as  iMngi- 
mis,  see  Thilo,  Apocr.  p.  580)  has  been  regarded  as  tho 
chief  circumstance  upon  which  (•^•c■rytllill.^■  birc  depends 
(Triller,i>e  mi'ni,id<,  I,,/,  ,■;.<  rnnll.ofu,  rhrisi;  rNlmre.'m 
Gruner's  Tract,  di  dn  inoiiincis.  ,]v]\:i.  I77:i;  ilMlinibach, 
Scripta  med.-bibl.  p.  H'l  scj. ;  Bartholin!.  iJe  latere  C/iristi 
aperto,  Lugd.  Bat.  1046),  inasmuch  as  before  this  punc- 
ture the  above  cited  physicians  assume  but  a  torpor  and 
swoon,  which  might  seem  the  more  probable  because 
crucifixion  could  hardly  have  caused  death  in  so  short  a 
time  (Mark  xv,  44).  See  Crucify.  But  the  account 
of  the  wound  in  the  side  is  not  such  as  to  allow  the 
question  to  be  by  that  means  fully  and  absolutely  de- 
termined (see  Briefe  iiber  Bationalismus,\x'236  sq.),  since 
the  evangelist  does  not  state  n-kich  side  (wXev()a)  was 
pierced,  nor  ic/iere,  nor  Jioip  deeply.  It  is  therefore  sure- 
ly a  precarious  argument  to  jjresume  the  lej't  side  (al- 
though the  position  of  the  soldier,  holding  the  spear  in 
his  right  hand  and  thrusting  it  opposite  him,  would 
strongly  countenance  this  supposition),  and  eciually  so 
to  assume  a  very  deep  incision,  penetrating  the  jiericar- 
dium  and  heart,  thus  changing  a  swoon  into  actual 
death ;  nevertheless,  comp.  John  xx,  25,  26,  in  favor  of 
this  last  particular.  The  purpose  of  the  stab — to  ascer- 
tain whether  the  crucified  person  was  still  alive — also 
demanded  a  forcible  thrust,  and  the  issue  of  blood  and 
water  vouched  for  by  the  evangelist  {iU]\^tv  ev^vq 
alpa  Kai  vSiop,  perhaps  a  hendiadys  for  bloody  wafer) 
would  certainly  point  to  real  death  as  immediately  re- 
sulting. By  this  we  must  understand  the  clotted  blood 
(cnior)  in  connection  with  the  watery  portion  (sej-uni), 
which  both  flow  together  from  punctures  of  the  larger 
blood-vessels  (veins)  of  bodies  just  dead  (from  the  a7-te- 
ries  of  the  breast,  as  supposed  by  Hase  [Jeh.  Jesu,  2d  ed. 
p.  193],  no  blood  would  issue,  for  these  are  usually  emjrty 
in  a  corpse),  and  the  piercing  of  the  side  would  tlierefore 
not  cause,  but  only  indicate  death.  See  Bi.oon  and 
Water.  In  fine,  the  express  assertion  of  the  evangel- 
ists, that  Jesus  breathed  his  last  (ItitTri'ivae  [Mark  xv, 
37;  Luke  xxiii,  46],  a  term  exactly  equivalent  to  the 
Latin  expirarit,  he  expired,  and  so  doubtless  to  be  under- 
stood in  its  common  acceptance  of  death),  admits  no  oth- 
er hypothesis  than  that  of  actual  and  complete  dissolu- 
tion.    See  Agony. 

The  fact  of  the  return  of  Jesus  alive  from  the  grave 
(comp.  Ammon,  l)c  rrrn  J.  C.  reviviscentia,  Erlang.  1808 ; 
Griesbach,  TJejiiniih.  undi  Evawjel.  suas  de  resurrecticnte 
Domini  narralimii  :<  Iniii.o  lint,  Jena,  1783;  Friedrich,  in 
Eichhorn's  Biblioth.  vii,  2U4  sq. ;  Diiderl.  De  J.  C.  in  vif. 
reditu,  Utr.  1841)  is  not  invalidated  by  Strauss's  ingeni- 
ous hypotheses  (ii,  645 ;  see  Hase,  p.  212;  Theile,  p.  105 
sq. ;  comp.  Kiihn,  IVie  yiny  Ch.  durch  des  Grahes  Thiir, 
Strals.  1838) ;  but  if  Jesus  had  been  rperely  dead  in  ap- 
pearance, so  delicate  a  constitution,  already  exhausted 
by  sufferings  before  crucifixion,  M'ould  certainly  not  have 
revived  \^ithout  special — that  is,  medical — assistance 
(Neander,  p.  708)  :  in  the  cold  rock-vault,  in  an  atmo- 
sphere loaded  with  the  odor  of  aromatics,  bound  hand 
and  foot  with  grave-clothes,  in  utter  prostration,  he 
would,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  have  rather 
been  killed  than  resuscitated.  His  return  to  life  must 
therefore  be  regarded  as  a  true  miracle.  See  Kesue- 
RECTiox.     On  the  grave  of  .Jesus,  see  Golootha. 

After  he  had  risen  (he  lay  some  thirty-six  hours  in 
the  grave  ;  not  three  full  days,  as  asserted  by  Styffarth, 
Summary  ofChronol.  IHscor.  N.  Y.  1857.  p.  188  \,  he  first 
I  showed  himself  to  Mary  JIagdalene  (Matt,  xxviii.  9; 
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Mark  xvi,  9 ;  John  xx,  14 ;  but  about  the  same  hour  to 
the  other  women,  see  Strong's  Greek  Harmony,  p.  3G4), 
then  to  his  apostles  in  various  places  in  and  about  Jeru- 
salem (Luke  xxiv,  13  sq.,  3G  sq.;  John  xx,  19  sq.),  and 
was  recognised  by  them— not  immediatelj^,  it  is  true  (for 
the  few  iiast  days  of  suffering  may  have  considerably 
disfigured  liim  bodily),  but  yet  luiequivocalh'— as  their 
crucified  teacher  (Ncander,  p.  715  sq.),  and  even  handled, 
although  with  some  reserve  (Luke  xxiv,  37;  Jolin  xxi, 
12).  He  did  not  appear  in  public;  had  he  done  so,  his 
enemies  woidd  have  found  opportunity  to  remove  him 
a  second  time  out  of  the  way,  or  to  represent  him  to  the 
people  as  a  sham  Jesus :  his  resurrection  could  have  its 
true  significance  to  his  believers  only  (see  generally 
Jahn,  X(tchtrarje,  p.  1  sq.).  After  a  stay  of  40  days,  he 
was  visibly  carried  up  into  the  sky  before  the  eyes  of 
liis  (lisci|)les  (Luke  xxiv,  51 ;  Acts  i,  9.  Mark  xvi,  19,  is 
of  doubtful  authenticity).  Of  this,  three  evangelical 
witnesses  (Matthew,  ilark,  and  John)  relate  nothing 
(for  very  improbable  reasons  of  this,  see  Flatt's  Maguz. 
viii,  55  sq.),  althougli  the  last  implies  it  in  the  words  of 
Jesus, "  I  ascend  to  my  Father,"  and  closes  his  Gospel 
with  the  last  interview  of  Jesus  in  Galilee,  at  the  Sea  of 
Tiberias  (John  xxi ;  compare  Matt,  xxviii,  IG).  The 
apostles,  in  the  doctrinal  expositions,  occasionally  allude 
to  this  ascension  (avaXiji^tc)  of  Jesus  (Acts  iii,  2 1 ;  1  Tim. 
iii,  IG ;.  Kev.  xii,  5),  and  often  speak  (Acts  ii,  33 ;  v,  31 ; 
vii,  55,  5G ;  Rom.  viii,  34 ;  Eph.  i,  20 ;  Col.  iii,  1)  of  Christ 
as  seated  at  the  right  hand  of  God  (see  Griesbach,  Sijl- 
lofje  locor.  A'.  T.  ad  adscens.  Christi  in  cccL  spectaniium, 
Jena,  1793 ;  also  in  his  Opusciil.  ii,  471  sq. ;  B.  Crusius, 
Bibl.  Tlieol.  p.  400).  Over  the  final  disposal  of  tlie  body 
of  Christ  after  its  ascension  from  the  earth,  an  impene- 
trable veil  must  ever  rest.  The  account  of  the  ascen- 
sion (see  Stud.  undKrit.  1841,  iii,  597  sq.)  is  still  treated 
by  many  of  the  critical  theologians  (comp.  Ammon,  A  s- 
censits  J.  C.  in  coel,  histor.  Bibl.  Gotting.  1800,  also  in  his 
Nov.  opusc.  theol. ;  Horst,  in  Horn's  Gotting.  Museum  f. 
Theol.  I,  ii,  3  sq. ;  J>r.  iiber  Rational,  p.  238  sq. ;  Strauss, 
ii,  G72  sq. ;  Ha.se,  p.  220)  as  one  of  the  myths  (moulded 
on  the  well-known  O.-T.  examples.  Gen.  v,  24;  2  Kings 
ii,  11,  and  serving  as  a  basis  of  the  expectation  of  his 
visible  return  from  heaven.  Acts  i,  11 ;  for,  that  the  Jews 
of  that  day  believed  in  an  ascension  of  the  Messiah  to 
heaven  [comp.  John  vi,  G2],  ai)pears  from  the  book  Zo- 
har  [Scliiittgen,  Ilorm  Ilebr.  ii,  59G]  :  the  comparisons 
witli  heathen  apotheoses  are  not  in  point  [B.  Hasse,  Ilis- 
toriie  (k  Clir.  in  vilum  et  cml.  redeunte  ex  narrat.  Lie.  de 
Romuln  illustratio,  Kegiom.  1805  ;  Gfriirer,  U rchristenth. 
I,ii,  374  sq.],  and  the  theories  of  Bauer  in  Flatt's  ALag. 
xvi,  173  sq.,  Seiler,  Weichert,  and  Himly  [see  Bret- 
schneidcr,  Sgst.  Kntinckel.  p.  589 ;  Otterboin,  JJe  adscen- 
sione  in  ccelnn  adxpectabiU  modo  facta,  Duisb.  1802 ;  or 
Fogtmann,  Gomm.  de  in  aduin  aiUcensu,  Havn.  182G]  are 
as  Uttle  to  the  purpose)  that  originated  among  the  Chris- 
tians, or  were  even  invented  by  the  apostles  (Gramberg, 
lleligionsid.  ii,  4G1)  — a  view  tliat  is  forbidden  by  the 
close  proximity  of  the  incident  in  ]K)int  of  time  {London 
[  W'esleyau  J  Itei-ieu;  July,  18G1 ).  It  can,  therefore,  only 
be  regarded  as  a  preternatural  occurrence  (Neander,  p. 
72(1).     See  Ascension, 

11.  Uespecting  the  personal  appearance  of  Jesus  we 
know  nothing  with  certainty.  According  to  Eusebius 
(Hist.  Kcd.  vii,  18),  the  woman  who  was  cured  of  her 
haemorrhage  (jMatt.  ix,  20)  had  erected  from  thankful- 
ness a  brazen  statue  (see  Ha&ci  Diisertat.  syllof/e,  p.  314 
sq.;  com)),  lleinichen,  Lxc.  10  ad  Eusebius,  iii,' 397  sq. ; 
Thilo,  Cod.  apocr.  i,  5G2  s(}.)  of  Jesus  at  Paneas  (C;esa- 
rea-1'hilippi),  which  was  destroyed  (Sozom.  Hist,  Eccl. 
V,  21)  at  the  command  of  the  emperor  Julian  (compare 
Nicepli.  Hist.  Eccl.  vi,  15).  Jesus  himself,  according  to 
several  ancient  (but  scarcely  trustworthv)  statements 
(Evagr.  iv,  27;  Niceph.  ii,  7),  sent  his  likeness  to  Ab- 
garus  (q.  v.)  at  Edessa  (comp.  Bar-Hebr.  Chron.  p.  118), 
where  was  also  said  to  liavc  been  found  the  liandker- 
chicf  of  Christ  with  an  imprint  of  his  countenance  (Ce- 
drenus,  Hist.  p.  17G ;  Bar-lieUneus,  Chron,  p.  168).     Still 


another  figure  of  Jesus  is  also  mentioned  (Nicephorns,  ut 
supr.;  this  credulous  historian  names  the  evangelist 
Luke  as  the  painter  successively  of  Jesus,  Mary,  and 
several  apostles),  and  a  certain  Publius  Lentulu:^,  a  Ro- 
man officer  (according  to  one  iNIS.  a  proconsul)  is  report- 
ed to  have  composed  a  description  of  Christ's  personal 
appearance,  which  (with  great  variation  of  the  text)  is 
still  exhibited  as  extant  (comp.  Fabricii  Cod.  apocr.  N. 
Test,  i,  301  sq. ;  Pseudolentuli,  Joa.  Bamasc.  et  Niceph. 
[^Hist,  Eccles.  i,  40]  prosopograph.  J.  C,  edit.  Carpzov, 
Helmst.  1774).  This  last,  according  to  the  text  of  Gab- 
ler  (in  Latin),  reads  as  follows:  "A  man  of  tall  stature, 
good  appearance,  and  a  venerable  countenance,  such  as 
to  inspire  beholders  both  with  love  and  awe.  His  hair, 
worn  in  a  circular  form  and  curled,  rather  dark  and  shin- 
ing, flowing  over  the  shoulders,  and  parted  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  head,  after  the  style  of  the  Nazarenes.  His 
forehead,  smooth  and  perfectly  serene,  with  a  face  free 
from  wrinkle  or  spot,  and  beautified  with  a  moderate 
ruddiness,  and  a  faultless  nose  and  mouth.  His  beard 
full,  of  an  auburn  color  like  his  hair,  not  long,  but  part- 
ed. His  eyes  quick  and  clear.  His  aspect  terrible  in 
rebuke,  placid  and  amiable  in  admonition,  cheerful  with- 
out losing  its  gravity :  a  person  never  seen  to  laugh,  but 
often  to  weep,"  etc.  (compare  Niceph.  i,  40).  (See  Vol- 
beding,  p.  G.)  The  description  given  by  Ejjiphanius 
(Monack.  p.  29,  ed.  Dressel)  has  lately  been  discovered 
by  Tischendorf  {Cod.  Ven.  cl.  i,  cod.  3,  No.  12,000)  in  a 
somewhat  different  and  perhaps  more  original  form  (in 
Greek),  as  follows :  "  But  my  Christ  and  God  was  ex- 
ceedingly beautifid  in  countenance.  His  stature  was 
fidly  developed,  his  height  being  six  feet._  He  had  au- 
burn hair,  quite  abundant,  and  flowing  down  mostly 
over  his  whole  person.  His  eyebrows  were  black,  and 
not  highly  arched;  his  ej^es  brown,  and  bright.  He 
had  a  familj'  likeness,  in  his  fine  eyes,  prominent  nose, 
and  good  color,  to  his  ancestor  David,  who  is  said  to 
have  had  beautifid  eyes  and  a  ruddy  complexion.  He 
wore  his  hair  long,  for  a  razor  never  touched  it;  nor 
was  it  cut  by  any  person,  except  by  his  mother  in  his 
childhood.  His  neck  inclined  forward  a  little,  so  that 
the  posture  of  his  body  was  not  too  upright  or  stiff.  His 
face  was  fuU,  but  not  quite  so  round  as  his  mother's ; 
tinged  with  suflicient  color  to  make  it  handsome  and 
natural ;  mild  in  expression,  like  the  blandness  in  the 
above  description  of  his  mother,  whose  features  his  own 
strongly  resembled."  This  production  bears  evident 
marks  of  being  a  later  fabrication  (see  Gabler,  2  Progr, 
in  authentiam  epist.  Lentuli,  etc.,  Jen.  1819, 1822;  also  in 
his  Opusc.  ii,  G38  sq.).  There  is  still  another  notice  of 
a  similar  kind  (see  the  Jen.  Lit.-Zeit.  1821,  sheet  40), 
and  also  an  account  of  the  figure  of  Jesus,  wliich  the 
emperor  Alexander  Severus  is  said  to  have  had  in  his 
lararium.  or  household  shrine  (see  Zeibich  in  tlie  A'oy. 
Miscell.  Lips,  iii,  42  sq.).    See  Christ,  Imagics  of. 

From  the  New  Test,  the  following  particulars  only 
may  be  gathered:  Jesus  was  free  from  bodily  defects 
(for  so  much  is  implied  in  the  type  of  an  inibleraished 
victim  under  the  law,  and  otherwise  the  people  would 
not  have  recognised  in  him  a  prophet,  while  the  Phari- 
sees woidd  have  been  sure  to  throw  any  physical  defor- 
mity in  his  teeth),  but  his  exterior  could  have  presented 
nothing  remarkable,  since  ^lary  Magdalene  mistook  liim 
for  the  gardener  (John  xx,  15),  and  the  t^vo  disciples 
on  the  way  to  Emmaus  (Luke  xxiv,  IG),  as  well  as  the 
apostles  at  his  last  appearance  bj'  the  Sea  of  Gennesareth 
(John  xxi,  4  sq.),  did  not  at  first  recognise  him ;  but  his 
form  then  probably  bore  many  permanent  marks  of  his 
severe  sufferings.  The  whole  evangelical  narrative  in- 
dicates sound  and  vigorous  bodily  healtli.  In  look  and 
voice  he  must  have  had  something  wonderful  (John 
xviii,  G),  but  at  the  same  time  engaging  and  benevolent: 
his  outward  air  was  the  expression  of  the  high,  noble, 
and  free  spirit  dwelling  within  him.  The  assertions  of 
the  Church  fatlicrs  (Clem.  Alex.  Pwdag.  iii,  92;  Strom. 
vi,  93 ;  Origcn.  ( 'i/s.  vi,  327,  ed.  Spenc.)  that  Christ  had 
an  unprepossessing  appearance  ai'e  of  no  authority,  being 
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evidently  conformed  to  Isa.  liii  (but  see  Piiartii  Assertio 
lie  simjulari  J.  Ch.  jndchritudhif,  Par.  1651;  see  gener- 
ally, ill  addition  to  the  above  authorities,  F.Vavassor, 
De  forma  Christi,  Paris,  1649;  on  the  portraits  of  Jesus, 
Keiske,  De  ima;/inibus  Christi,  Jena,  1685;  Jal)lonskj', 
Oyn(sc  edit.  Te  Water,  iii,  377;  Junker,  Ueber  Christus- 
kopfe,  in  IVIeusel's  Misccll.  artist.  Ink.  pt.  25,  p.  28  sq. ; 
Amnion,  L'cb.  Christiiskupfe,  in  his  Ma(/azin.f.  christi. 
J'ri'd.  I,  ii,  315  sq. ;  Thohick,  Literar.  Anzei;/.  1834,  No. 
71 ;  Cirimm,  Die  Sage  uiid  Ursprunr/  der  Christtisbilder, 
Eerl.  1843  ;  Mrs.  Jameson,  IJist.  of  our  Lord  exemplified 
in  Works  of  Art  [Loud.  1865J).  (vSee  further  in  Vol- 
beding,  p.  19 ;  Hase,  p.  65 ;  Meth.  Quart.  Eev.  Oct.  1862, 
p.  679.) 

12.  It  might  be  an  interesting  question,  had  we  the 
means  of  accuratelj''  determining,  how  and  by  what  in- 
strumentalities Jesus,  in  a  hiimuH  point  of  view,  attained 
his  spiritual  power,  or  to  what  intluence  (aside  from  di- 
vine inspiration)  he  owed  his  intellectual  formation  as 
a  founder  of  religion  (Ammon,  Bibl.  Theolog.  i,  234  sq. ; 
Jlamlbuch  der  christi.  Sitteulehre,  i,  43  sq. ;  Kaiser,  Bibl. 
Theolog.  i,  234  sq. ;  De  Wette,  Bibl.  Dogm.  p.  185  sq. ; 
Colin,  Bibl.  Theolog.  ii,  8  sq. ;  Hase,  p.  56  stj. ;  compare 
Rau,  De  moinentis  iis  quce  ad  Jes.  divinar.  reriim  scientia 
imbuendiim  viri  habuisse,  videantur,  Erlang.  1796 ;  Grei- 
ling,  Lebeii  Jesu,  p.  58  sq. ;  Planck,  i,  23  sq. ;  Briefe  iiber 
national,  p.  154  S(j.).  But  while  there  has  evidently 
been  on  the  one  side  a  general  tendency  to  exaggerate 
the  difficulties  which  the  natural  improvement  of  Jesus 
liad  to  overcome  (Reinhard,  Plan  Jesu,  \\  485  sq.),  yet 
none  of  the  hypotheses  proposed  for  the  solution  of  the 
question  has  satisfied  the  conditions  of  the  problem,  or 
been  free  from  clear  historical  difficulties.  INIany,  for 
instance,  suppose  that  Jesus  had  his  religious  education 
in  the  order  of  the  Essenes  (q.  v.),  and  they  think  that 
ill  the  Christian  morals  they  especially  find  many  points 
of  coincidence  with  the  doctrines  of  that  Jewish  sect 
(Reiin,  Christus  und  die  Vermuft.  p.  668  sq. ;  Stiiudlein, 
Gesch.  d.  Sitteulehre  Jesu,  i,  570  sq. ;  see,  on  the  contrary, 
Llidcrwakl,  in  Menke's  Magaz.  iv,  378  sq. ;  Bengel,  in 
riatt's  Magaz.  vii,  126  sq. ;  J.  H.  Dorfni tiller,  De  disjuiri 
Jesu  Essaoruinqiii'  (//.'.Y7'y;//;«r,Wunsidel.  1803 ;  Wegnern, 
in  Illgen's  Ziit^^chr.  IMl.  pt.  2;  comp. Heubner,  5th  Ap- 
pend, to  his  eilit.  uf  liciuhard's  Plan  Jesu).  Others  at- 
tribute the  culture  of  Jesus  to  the  Ale xandrio- Jewish 
religious  philosophy  (Bahrdt,  Briefe  iiber  die  Bibel  im 
Volkston,  i,  376  sq.;  Gfriirer,  in  the  Gesch.  des  Urchris- 
teuth.).  Still  others  imagine  that  Sadducajism  [see  Sad- 
dl'cee]  ,  or  a  comparison  of  this  with  Pharisaism  [see 
Piiakisee],  was  the  source  of  the  pure  religious  views 
of  Jesus  (Henke,  Magaz.  v,  426  sq.;  Des  Cotes,  Schutz- 
schr.  fur  Jesus  von  Nazareth,  p.  128  sq.).  Although 
single  points  in  the  teaching  and  acts  of  Jesus  might  be 
illustrated  by  each  of  these  theories  (as  could  not  fail  to 
be  the  case  with  respect  to  one  who  threw  himself  into 
the  midst  of  the  religious  efforts  of  the  age,  and  com- 
bined efficiency  with  right  aims),  yet  the  whole  of  liis 
spiritual  life  and  deeds,  the  high  clearness  of  under- 
standing, the  iHirity  of  sentiment,  and,  above  all,  the 
independence  of  spirit  and  matchless  moral  power  which 
stamp  each  particular  with  a  significance  that  was  his 
alone,  cannot  be  tlius  explained  (Tliomson,  Ijtnd  and 
Book,  ii,  86  sq.).  A  richly -endo^ved  and  profound  mind 
is,  moreover,  iiresupposed  in  all  such  hypotheses  (comp. 
Pauliis,  Leb.  Jesu,  i,  89).  Our  object  is  simply  to  inves- 
tigate the  influences  that  aroused  these  spiritual  facul- 
ties, unfolded  them,  and  directed  them  in  that  path. 
And  in  determining  these,  it  is  clear  at  the  outset  that 
a  powerful  impulse  must  have  been  given  to  the  natural 
development  of  Jesus's  mind  (Luke  ii,  52)  by  a  diligent 
study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  especially  in  the  prophet- 
ical books  (Isaiah  and  the  Psalms,  Paiilus,  Leben  .Jesu,  i, 
119  sq.),  which  contained  the  germs  of  an  improved 
monotheism,  and  are,  for  the  most  part,  free  from  Jew- 
ish niceties.  He  would  also  derive  assistance  from  a 
comparison  of  the  Pharisaical  statutes,  which  were  un- 
questionably known  to  Jesus,  and  particularly  of  the 


Jewish  Hellenism  (Alexandrianism  ;  see  Alexandrian 
School),  with  those  simjile  doctrines  of  the  old  Mosa- 
ism,  especially  as  spiritualized  by  the  prophets.  How 
much  may  have  been  derived  from  outward  circum- 
stances we  do  not  know;  that  the  maternal  training, 
and  even  the  open  (Luke  iv,  29)  and  romantic  situation 
of  Nazareth,  had  a  beneficial  intluence  in  unfolding  and 
cultivating  his  mind  (Greiling,  Leb.  ,7esu,  p.  48),  scarcely 
admits  a  doubt,  nor  that  the  neighborhood  of  (Jentile 
inhabitants  in  the  entire  vicinity  might  have  already 
weakened  and  repressed  in  the  youthful  soul  of  Jesus 
the  old  Jewish  narrow-mindedness.  The  age  also  af- 
forded a  crisis  for  bringing  out  and  determining  the 
bent  of  his  genius.  Learned  instruction  (see  No.  '6 
above)  Jesus  had  not  enjoyed  (iSIatt.  xiii,  54  sq. ;  John 
vii,  15),  although  the  Jewish  fables  {Toledo/ h  Jesu,  p. 
5)  assign  him  a  youthful  teacher  named  J^lhanan 
("SHpX),  and  Christian  tradition  (^Uistoria  Josephi,  c. 
48  sq.)  attributes  to  him  wonderful  aptness  in  learning 
(see  generally  Paulus,  Leben  Jesu,  i,  121  sq.).  In  addi- 
tion to  all  these  natural  influences  o]ierating  upon  his 
human  spirit,  there  was,  above  all,  the  plenary  inspira- 
tion (John  iii,  34)  which  he  enjoyed  from  the  intercom- 
munication of  the  divine  nature;  for  the  bare  facts  of 
his  career,  even  on  the  lowest  view  that  can  be  taken 
of  the  documents  attesting  these,  are  incapable  of  a  ra- 
tional explanation  on  the  ground  of  his  mere  liumanity 
(see  J.  Young,  Christ  oflJisfori/,  Loud.  1855,  N.  Y.  1857). 
See  Chrlst.  (For  additional  literature,  see  Yolbeding, 
p.  36  sq.)  His  prediction  of  future  events  would  not  of 
itself  be  an  evidence  of  a  higher  character  than  that  of 
other  prophets.     See  Propiiecv. 

13.  Respecting  the  enterprise  on  behalf  of  mankind 
which  Jesus  had  conceived,  and  which  he  undeviating- 
ly  kept  in  view  (sec  especially  I\einhard,]'ersuch.  iib. d. 
i'hiii  (h  II  ihr  SI  1ft,  r  d,r  rhr.  I!,  I.  -.inn  Besten  der  Mensch. 
,iihniif:>\]i  edit.  I. V  lli'iihucr,  W'ittemh.  1830  [compare 
i\w  Xnnii  f/n<,/.J,iiirii.xiy,->4  ^q.j;  J  ,  r  Ziveck  Jesu  ge- 
schiditl.  u.  seelkumlL  dargestellt,  Leipz.  1816 ;  Planck,  i,  7 
sq.,  86  sq. ;  Greiling.  p.  120  sq. ;  Strauss,  i,  463  sq. ;  Ne- 
ander,  p.  115  sq. ;  Weisse,  i,  117  sq.),  a  few  observations 
only  can  here  be  indulged.  See  Rede.mptiox.  That 
Jesus  sought  not  simply  to  bo  a  reformer  of  Judaism 
(.John  iv,  22;  JMatt.  xv,  24;  compare  Matt,  v,  17)  [see 
Law],  much  less  the  founder  of  a  secret  association 
(Klotzsch,  De  Christo  ab  instituenda  societate  clandestina 
ulieno,  Viteb.  1786),  but  to  unite  all  mankind  in  one 
great  sacred  family,  is  vouched  for  by  his  own  declara- 
tions (John  iv,  23;  x,  16),  bj^  the  whole  tendency  of  his 
teaching,  by  his  constant  expression  of  the  deepest  sym- 
pathy with  humanity  in  general,  and  finally  by  the  se- 
lection of  the  apostles  to  continue  his  work ;  only  he 
wished  to  confine  himself  personally  to  the  boundaries 
of  Judica  in  the  publication  of  the  kingdom  of  God 
(^latt.  XV,  24),  whereas  his  disciples,  led  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  should  eventually  traverse  the  world  as  heralds 
of  the  truth  (Matt,  xxviii,  19  sq.).  It  is  evident  that 
to  Jesus  himself  the  outline  of  his  design  was  always 
clearly  defined  in  the  course  of  his  labors,  but,  on  ac- 
count of  the  dogmatic  conformity  of  the  delineations  in 
John's  Gospel,  and  the  loose,  unchronological  develop- 
ment of  it  in  the  syiioiitical  gospels,  it  is  impossible  ac- 
curately to  sho^v  historically  the  gradual  realization  of 
this  sulijcctive  scheme.  But  that  Jesus  at  any  moment 
of  his  life  whatever  had  stated  the  political  element  o*" 
the  theocracy  as  being  blended  with  his  spiritual  emol- 
uments (Hase,  Leb.  Jesu,  p.  86  S(j.,  2d  edit.)  is  an  luiwar- 
rantable  position  (comp.  Heubner,  in  Reinhard,  lit  sup. 
p.  394  sq. ;  Liicke,  Pr.  examinatur  sententia  de  mutafo 
per  eventa  adeoque  sensim  emendato  Christi  consilio, Gott. 
1831 ;  Neander,  p.  121  sq.\  The  reason  why  he  did  not 
directh"^  announce  himself  to  the  popular  masses  as  the 
expected  Messiah  (indeed,  ne  even  evaded  the  question, 
Luke  XX,  1  sq.,  and  forbade  the  spread  of  this  report, 
Matt,  xvi,  20)  imquestionably  was,  that  the  minds  of 
the  Jews  were  incapable  of  separating  their  carnal  an- 
ticipations from  the  true  idea  of  the  Messiah  (q.  v.).    He 
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strove,  therefore,  on  everj-  occasion  to  set  this  idea  itself 
in  a  right  position  before  them,  and  occasionally  sug- 
gested the  identification  of  his  person  with  the  IMessiah, 
partly  by  the  epithet  '•  Son  of  Man,"  which  he  applied 
to  himse"lf  (see  especially  ISIatt.  xii,  8),  partly  by  explic- 
it statements  (Matt,  xiii,  16  sq. ;  Luke  iv,  21).  Hence 
it  is  not  surprising  that  the  opinion  of  the  people  re- 
specting him  declined,  and  the  majority  regarded  him 
onlv  as  a  great  prophet,  chiefly  interesting  for  his  won- 
der-workiiig.  He  decidedly  announced  himself  as  the 
Jlessiah  only  to  individual  susceptible  hearts  (John  iv, 
2(5 ;  ix,  3G  sq.),  and  also  to  the  high-priest  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  his  career  (Matt,  xxvi,  64).  The  disciples  re- 
quired it  merely  for  the  confirmation  of  the  faith  they 
liad  already  attained  (Matt,  xvi,  13  sq. ;  Luke  ix,  20). 
See  Kingdom  ok  Heaven. 

The  moral  and  religious  character  of  Jesus  (humanly 
considered),  which  even  in  the  synoptical  gospels,  that 
are  certainly  chargeable  with  no  embellishment,  appears 
in  a  high  ideality,  has  never  yet  been  depicted  with  ac- 
curate psychological  skill  (see  Volbeding,  p.  35),  but  usu- 
ally as  a  model  of  virtue  in  general  (yet  see  Jerusalem, 
JViichffdass.  Schrift,  i,  75  sq. ;  Greiling,  p.  9  sq. ;  E.  G. 
"Winckler,  Vers,  e,  Psijchocof/raphie  Jesti,  Lpz.  1826 ;  Ull- 
mann,  Sundlos'u/k.Jes.  p.  35  sq. ;  Ammon,  Leh.  Jes.  i,  240 
sq. ;  Thiele,  in  the  Darmst.  Kirch.-Zeit.  1844,  No.  92-94). 
(Comp.  Hase,p.62,64.)  On  the  (choleric)  temperament 
of  Jesus,  see  J.  G.  Walch,  Z>e  iemperamento  Christi  Jiom. 
Jen.  1753.  Deep  humility  before  God  (Luke  xviii,  19), 
and  ardent  love  towards  men  in  view  of  the  determined 
sacrifice  (John  x,  18),  were  the  distinguishing  traits  of 
his  noble  devotion,  while  the  divine  zeal  that  stirred 
l)is  great  soul  concentrated  all  his  virtues  upon  his  one 
grand  design.  Jesus  appears  as  the  harmonious  com- 
plete embodiment  of  religious  resignation ;  but  this  was 
so  far  from  being  a  result  of  innate  weakness  (although 
Jesus  might  have  had  a  slender  physical  constitution), 
that  liis  natural  force  of  character  subsided  into  it  (for 
examples  o!  high  energy  in  feeling  and  act,  see  John,  ii, 
16  sq. ;  viii,  44  sq. ;  Matt,  xvi,  23 ;  xxiii,  5,  etc.).  Ev- 
erywhere to  this  deep  tlevotiou  was  joined  a  clear,  pru- 
dent understanding  —  a  combination  which  alone  can 
preserve  a  man  of  sensibihty  and  activity  from  the  dan- 
ger of  becoming  a  reckless  enthusiast  or  a  weak  senti- 
mentalist. This  is  most  unmistakably  exhibited  in  the 
account  of  his  passion  and  death.  Neither  do  we  find 
m  Jesus  any  trace  ot  the  austerity  and  gloomy  stern- 
ness of  other  founders  of  religion,  or  even  of  his  contem- 
porary the  Baptist  (Matt,  xi,  18  sq.).  In  the  midst  of 
eager  listeners  in  the  public  streets  or  in  the  Temple,  he 
spoke  with  the  high  dignity  of  a  messenger  of  God; 
yet  how  affectionately  sympathetic  (John"xi,35),  how 
solicitous,  how  self-sacrificing  did  he  exhibit  himself  in 
the  bosom  of  tlie  lamily,  in  the  dear  circle  of  his  friends ! 
What  tender  sympathy  expressed  itself  in  him  on  every 
occasion  (Lukevii,  13;  Matt,  ix,  36.  xiv,  14,  xxx,34). 
He  was  botli  (compare  Kom.  xii,  15)  tearful  among  the 
tearful  (John  xi,35),  ana  cheerful  among  the  cheerful 
(John  li,  1  s(i. ;  Luke  vii.  34 ).  On  this  verv  account  the 
character  of  Jesus  has  at  all  times  so  irresistibly  won 
the  hearts  of  the  good  and  noble  of  all  people,  since  it 
evinces  not  merely  the  rarest  magnanimitv,  such  ns  to 
cause  amazement,  but  at  the  same  time  the' purest,  most 
dismterested  luimanity,  and  thus  presents  to  the  ob- 
server not  simply  an  oljject  of  esteem,  but  also  of  love. 
J  he  liistory  of  .lesus's  life  is  equallv  interesting  to  the 
child  and  the  full-grown  man,  and  certainly  his  exam- 
ple has  eftectetl  at  all  times  not  less  than  his  precepts. 
In  accordance  with  tliis  unmistakable  sum  of  his  char- 
acter, certain  single  passages  of  the  Gospels  (e.  g.  Matt. 
xii,4«  s(,.;  XV,  21  sq.;  John  ii,  4),  which,  verbally  ap- 
prehended [see  Cana],  might  perplex  us  concerning  J(- 
sus  (comp. J.  F.Volbeding,t7?-«w  Chrisfus  matrem  fjeniis- 
qite  suum  dissimuhtverit  et  de.'<pexeri/,\  itch.  1784;  K.J. 
Klemm,  l)e.  necessitudine  J.  C/iristo  c.  consannuimhs  in- 
lercedente,  Lips.  184G),may  be  more  correctlv  ext.laine.l 
l3ce  Ammon,  Leb..h-su,i,  213  sq.),  and  mav  be  placed  in 


harmony  with  others  (e.  g.  Luke  ii,  51 ;  compare  Lange, 
Be  suhjectione  Chr.  sub  pareniib.  Lips.  1738).  See  En- 
sample. 

The  task  of  the  world's  redemption,  acting  as  an 
ever-present  burden  upon  the  Saviour's  mind,  produced 
that  pensiveness,  not  to  say  sadness,  which  was  a  mark- 
ed characteristic  of  all  his  deportment.  IJarely  did  his 
equanimity  rise  to  exuberant  joy,  and  that  only  in  con- 
nection with  the  great  ruling  object  of  his  life  (Luke  x, 
21) ;  oftener  did  it  experience  dejection  of  spirit  (John 
xii,  27),  at  times  to  the  depths  of  mental  anguish  (Mark 
xiv,  34).  See  Agony.  It  was  this  interior  pressure 
that  so  frequently  burst  forth  in  sighs  and  tears  (John 
xi,  33;  Luke  xix,  41),  and  made  Jesus  the  ready  sym- 
pathizer with  human  affliction  (John  xi,  35).  It  is  such 
spiritual  and  unselfish  trials  that  ripen  every  truly  great 
moral  character,  and  it  was  accordingly  needfid  that 
God, "  in  bringing  many  sons  unto  glory,  should  make 
the  Captain  of  their  salvation  perfect  through  suffer- 
ings." The  fact  that  Jesus  was  emphatically  "  a  man 
of  sorrows  and  acquainted  with  grief,"  is  the  real  key 
to  the  subdued  and  self-collected  tone  of  his  entire  de- 
meanor.    See  Kenosis. 

For  an  adequate  explanation  of  the  astonishing  power 
which  our  Saviour  exercised  over  his  auditors,  and,  in- 
deed, exerted  over  all  who  came  within  his  circle  of  in- 
fluence, we  are  doubtless  to  look  to  two  or  three  facts 
which  have  never  yet  been  exhibited,  at  least  in  con- 
nection, with  such  graphic  portraiture  as  to  make  his 
life  stand  out  to  the  modern  reader  in  its  true  moral 
grandeur,  force,  and  vividness.  These  elements  are  part- 
ly suggested  in  the  evangelist's  statement  that  those 
who  first  hung  upon  the  lledeemer's  lips  found  in  his 
discourses  a  new  and  divine  assurance :  "  He  taught 
them  as  one  haviwj  authority,  and  not  as  the  scribes" 
(Matt,  vii,  29). 

(1.)  His  doctrines  were  novel  to  his  hearers.  It  was 
not  so  much  because  he  announced  to  them  the  usher- 
ing in  of  a  new  dispensation,  for  upon  this  he  merely 
touched  in  his  introductory  addresses  and  by  way  of  ar- 
resting their  attention ;  all  details  respecting  that  fresh 
iera  which  could  gratify  curiosity,  or  even  awaken  it,  he 
sedulously  avoided,  and  he  seemed  anxious  to  divert  the 
popidar  expectation  from  himself  as  the  central  figure 
in  the  coming  scenes.  It  was  the  spiritual  truths  he 
communicated  that  burned  upon  the  hearts  of  the  list- 
ening populace  with  a  strange  intensity.  True,  the  es- 
sential features  of  a  religious  life  had  been  illustrated  in 
their  sacred  books  for  centuries  by  holy  men  of  old,  and 
the  most  vital  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  may  be  said  to 
have  been  anticipated  in  the  Mosaic  code  and  the  pro- 
phetical comments;  nay, living  examples  were  not  want- 
ing to  confirm  the  substantial  identity  of  religious  ex- 
perience under  whatever  outward  economy.  Yet,  at  the 
time  of  our  Lord's  advent,  the  fundamental  principles 
of  sound  ])iety  seem  to  have  been  forgotten  or  overlook- 
ed, especially  by  the  Pharisees,  whose  views  and  prac- 
tices were  regarded  as  the  models  by  the  nation  at  large. 
When,  therefore,  our  Lord  brought  back  the  popular  at- 
tention to  the  simple  doctrines  of  love  to  God  and  man, 
not  only  as  lying  at  the  foundation  of  the  O.-T.  ethics, 
but  as  comprising  the  whole  duty  of  man,  the  simplici- 
ty, pertinence,  and  truthfulness  of  the  sentiment  came 
with  an  irresistible  freshness  of  conviction  to  the  minds 
of  the  humblest  hearers.  For  this,  too,  they  had  al- 
ready been  prepared  by  the  sad  contrast  between  the 
precepts  and  the  conduct  of  the  highest  sectaries  of  the 
day,  by  the  tedious  burden  of  the  Mosaic  ritual,  and, 
above  all,  by  the  bitter  yearnings  after  religious  liberty 
in  their  own  souls,  which  the  current  system  of  belief 
failed  to  supply.  Sin  yet  lay  as  a  load  of  anguish  upon 
their  hearts,  and  they  eagerly  embraced  the  gentle  in- 
vitations of  the  Kedeemer  to  the  bosom  of  their  offend- 
ed heavenly  Father.  It  was  precisely  the  resurrection 
of  these  again  obscured  teachings  that  gave  such  power 
to  the  preaeliing  of  Luther,  Whitefield,  Wesley,  Edwards, 
and  others  in  subsequent  times,  and  which  converted 
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the  moral  desert  of  their  day  into  a  spiritual  Eden.  But 
tl'.cre  was  this  to  enhance  the  effect  in  the  Saviour's 
imimulgations,  that  they  awakened  the  expectation  of 
a  millennial  reign ;  an  idea  misconstrued,  indeed,  by 
many  of  the  Jews  into  that  of  a  temporal  dominion,  but 
on  that  very  accoinit  productive  of  a  more  boundless 
and  extravagant  enthusiasm.  The  national  spirit  was 
roused,  and  Jesus  even  found  it  necessarj'  to  repress  and 
avoid  the  fanatical  and  disloyal  manifestations  to  which 
it  was  instantly  prone.  Yet  in  those  hearts  which  bet- 
ter understood  "  the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  there  arose 
the  dawn  of  that  Sabbatic  day  of  which  the  Pentecostal 
eftusion  brought  the  meridian  glory.  (For  the  best  elu- 
cidation of  this  difference  between  Christ's  and  his  jjre- 
decessors',  as  well  as  rivals'  teaching,  see  Stier's  Woi-ds 
of  Jesus,  passim.) 

(2.)  He  spoke  as  God.  Later  preachers  and  reform- 
ers have  felt  a  heroic  boldness,  and  have  realized  a  mar- 
velous effect  in  their  utterances,  when  fully  impressed 
with  the  conviction  of  the  divinity  of  their  mission  and 
Ihe  sacred  character  of  their  commiuiications ;  but  Jesus 
r.-as  no  mere  ambassador  from  the  court  of  heaven ;  he 
was  the  A^'ord  of  the  Lord  himself.  Ancient  propliets 
had  made  their  effata  by  an  inspired  impulse,  and  cor- 
roborated them  by  outward  miracles  that  enforced  re- 
spect, if  they  did  not  command  obedience ;  but  Jesus 
possessed  no  restricted  measure  of  the  Spirit,  and  wrought 
wonders  in  no  other's  name ;  in  him  d^velt  all  the  ful- 
ness of  the  Godhead  bodily,  and  the  Sliekinah  stood  re- 
vealed in  his  every  act,  look,  and  breath.  '-Never  man 
spake  like  this,"  was  the  significant  confession  extorted 
from  his  very  foes.  He  who  came  from  the  bosom  of 
the  Father  told  but  the  things  he  had  seen  and  known 
when  he  unveiled  eternal  verities  to  men.  His  daily 
demeanor,  too,  under  whatever  exigency,  or  temptation, 
or  provocation,  was  a  most  pungent  and  irrefragable 
comment  on  all  he  said — a  faultless  example  reflecting 
a  perfect  doctrine.  Unprecedented  as  were  his  mira- 
cles, his  life  itself  was  the  greatest  wonder  of  all.  The 
manner,  it  is  often  truly  observed,  is  quite  as  important 
in  the  jiublic  speaker  as  the  matter;  and,  we  may  add, 
his  jicrsonal  associations  with  his  hearers  are  often  more 
inttiicntial  with  them  than  either.  In  all  these  partic- 
idars  Christ  has  no  parallel — he  had  no  defect.  (See 
this  argument  admirably  treated  in  Bushnell's  KatU7-e 
and  the  Siipeiiiafurnl,  chap,  x.) 

(3.)  The  author  of  J-Jcce  Homo  (a  work  which  admira- 
bly illustrates  the  human  side  of  Christ  andliis  religion, 
altliough  it  lamentably  ignores  the  divine  element  in 
b(!tli )  forcibly  points  (chap,  v)  to  the  fact  that  the  bare 
miniv/is  of  Jesus,  although  they  were  so  public  and  so 
stujicndous  as  to  compel  the  credit  and  awe  of  all,  were 
in  themselves  not  sufficient  to  command  even  reverence, 
much  less  a  loving  trust;  nay,  that,  had  they  been  too 
freely  used,  they  were  even  calculated  to  repel  men  in 
affi-ight  (comp.  Luke  v,  8)  and  consternation  (see  Luke 
viii,  o7).  It  Avas  the  self-restraint  which  the  Possessor 
of  divine  pov.'cr  evidentlj'  imposed  upon  himself  in  this 
respect,  and  especially  his  persistent  refusal  to  employ 
his  supernatural  gift  either  for  his  own  personal  relief 
and  comfort,  or  for  the  direct  promotion  of  his  kingdom 
by  way  of  a  violent  assault  upon  hostile  powers,  that 
intensilied  the  astonished  regard  of  his  followers  to  the 
utmost  pitch  of  devoted  veneration.  This  penetrating 
sense  of  attachment  to  one  to  whom  they  owed  everj-- 
thing,  and  wlio  seemed  to  be  J.pdependent  of  their  aid, 
p.nd  even  indifferent  to  his  ow:)  orotection  while  serving 
otliers,  culminated  at  the  li5i«i).  tragedy,  which  achieved 
a  woild's  redemption  at  his  own  expense.  "  It  was  the 
combination  of  greatness  and  self-sacritice  which  won 
their  hearts,  the  mighty  powers  held  under  a  mighty 
control,  the  unspeakable  condescension,  the  Cross  of 
Christ"  (p.  57)— a  topic  that  ever  called  forth  the  full 
enthusiasm  of  Paul's  heart,  and  that  fired  it  with  a  he- 
roic zeal  to  emulate  his  Master. 

III.  Xurratice  of  our  Sariotn-^s  Life  and  Ministi-y. — 
(For  the  furtlier  literature  of  each  topic,  see  the  articles 


referred  to  at  each.)  See  Gospkls.  About  four  hun- 
dred years  had  elapsed  since  Malachi,  the  last  of  the 
prophets,  had  foretold  the  coming  of  the  Messiah's  fore- 
runner, and  nearly  the  same  interval  had  transpired 
since  Ezra  closed  the  sacred  canon,  and  composed  the 
concluding  psalm  (cxix) ;  a  still  greater  number  of  years 
had  intervened  since  the  latest  miracle  of  the  Old  Test, 
had  been  performed,  and  men  not  only  in  Palestine,  but 
throughout  the  entire  East,  were  in  general  expectation 
of  the  advent  of  the  universal  Prince  (Suetonius,  Vesp. 
4;  Tacitus,  Tlist.v,  13) — an  event  wliich  the  Jews  knew, 
from  their  Scriptures  (Dan.  ix,  25),  was  now  close  at 
hand  (see  Luke  ii,  2G,  38).  Sec  Advent.  It  was  un- 
der such  circumstances,  at  a  time  when  the  Itoman  em- 
pire, of  which  Judaja  then  formed  a  part,  was  in  a  state 
of  profound  and  universal  peace  (Orosius,  Hist,  \],Jin.), 
under  the  rule  of  Augustus  (Luke  ii,  1),  that  an  incident 
occurred  which,  although  apparent]}'  personal  and  incon- 
siderable, broke  like  a  new  oracle  tlie  silence  of  ages 
(comp.  2  Pet.  iii,  4),  and  proved  the  dawn  of  the  long- 
looked-for  day  of  Israel's  glory  (see  Luke  i,  78).  A  priest 
named  Zachariah  was  performing  the  regular  functions 
of  his  office  within  the  holy  place  of  the  Temple  at  Je- 
rusalem, when  an  angel  aiipeared  to  him  with  the  an- 
nouncement that  his  hitherto  childless  and  now  aged 
wife,  Elisabeth,  slioidd  bear  him  a  son,  who  was  to  be 
the  harbinger  of  the  promised  lledeemer  (Luke  i,  5-25). 
See  Zaciiaiuas.  To  punish  and  at  the  same  time  re- 
move his  doubts,  the  po'wer  of  articulate  utterance  was 
miraculously  taken  from  him  until  the  verification  of 
the  i)rediction  (probably  IMay,  B.C.  7).  See  John  the 
Baptist.  Nearly  half  a  year  after  this  vision,  a  still 
more  remarkable  annunciation  (q.  v.)  was  made  by  the 
same  means  to  a  maiden  of  the  now  obscure  lineage  of 
David,  resident  at  Nazareth,  and  betrothed  to  Josepli,  a 
descendant  of  the  same  once-royal  family  [see  Geneal- 
ogy] :  namely,  that  she  was  the  individual  selected  to 
become  the  mother  of  the  IMessiah  who  had  been  ex- 
pected in  all  previous  ages  (Luke  i,  26-38).  See  Maky. 
Her  scruples  having  been  obviated  by  the  assurance  of 
a  divine  paternity  [see  Incarnation],  she  acquiesced 
in  the  providence,  although  she  could  not  have  failed  to 
foresee  the  ignominy  to  which  it  -would  cx])ose  her  [see 
Adultery],  and  even  joined  lier  relative  Elizabeth  in 
praising  God  for  so  high  an  honor  (Luke  i,  39-56).  As 
Eoon  as  her  condition  became  known  [see  Conception], 
Joseph  was  divinely  apiirised,  through  a  dream,  of  Lis 
intended  wife's  innocence,  and  directed  to  name  her 
child  Jesus  (see  above),  thus  adopting  it  as  his  own 
(Matt,  i,  18-25 ;  probably  April.  B.C.  6).     See  Joseph. 

Although  the  parents  resided  in  Galilee,  they  had  oc- 
casion just  at  this  time  to  visit  Bctldehcm  (q.  v.)  in  order 
to  be  enrolled  along  with  their  relatives  in  a  census  now 
in  progress  bj'  order  of  the  Koman  authorities  [see  Cy- 
RENius],  and  thus  Jesus  was  born,  during  tlieir  stay  in 
the  exterior  buildings  of  the  ptdilic-khan  [see  Cara- 
vanserai], at  that  place  (Luke  ii,  1-7),  in  fulfilment  of 
an  express  prediction  of  Scripture  (Mic.  v,  2),  i)rob.  Aug. 
B.C.  G.  See  Nativity.  The  auspicious  event  was  her- 
alded on  the  same  night  by  angels  to  a  companj^  of 
shepherds  on  the  adjacent  plains,  and  was  recognised  by 
two  aged  saints  at  Jerusalem  [see  Simeon;  Anna],  where 
the  mother  presented  the  babe  at  the  usual  time  for  the 
customarj'  offerings  at  the  Temple,  the  rite  of  circumcis- 
ion (q.  V.)  having  been  meanwhile  duly  performed  (Luke 
ii,  8-39 ;  prob.  Sept.  B.C.  6).  Public  notice,  however, 
was  not  attracted  to  the  event  till,  on  the  arrival  at  the 
j  capital  of  a  party  of  Eastern  philosophers  [see  Magi], 
who  had  been  directed  to  Palestine  by  astronomical 
phenomena  as  the  birtlqilace  of  some  noted  infant  [see 
Star  of  the  Wise  3Ien],  the  intelligence  of  their  in- 
quiries reached  the  jef.loiis  ears  of  Herod  (q.  v.),  who 
thereupon — first  ascertaining  from  the  assembled  Sanhe- 
drim the  predicted  locality — sent  the  strangers  to  Beth- 
I  lehem,  where  the  holy  family  appear  to  have  continued, 
]  pretending  that  he  wished  himself  to  do  the  illustrioi  s 
;  babe  reverence,  but  really  only  to  render  himfe'.f  more 
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5urc  of  his  destruction  (:Matt.  ii,  1-12).  This  attempt 
was  foiled  bv  the  return  of  the  Magi  home  by  another 
route,  through  divine  intimation,  and  the  child  was  pre- 
served from  the  murderous  rage  of  Herod  by  a  pre- 
cipitous flight  of  tlie  parents  (who  were  in  like  manner 
warned  of  tlie  danger)  into  Egypt  [see  Alexandria] 
under  a  like  direction  (prob.  July,  B.C.  5).  Here  they 
remained  [see  Egypt]  until,  on  the  death  of  the  tyrant, 
at  the  divine  suggestion,  they  returned  to  Palestine;  but, 
avoiding  Judiea,  where  Archelaus,  who  resembled  his 
father,  had  succeeded  to  tlie  throne,  they  settled  at  their 
former  place  of  residence,  Nazareth,  within  the  territory 
of  the  milder  Antipas  (jMatt.  ii,  19-23 ;  prob.  April,  B.C. 
4).  See  Nazakenk.  The  evangelists  pass  over  the  boy- 
hood of  Jesus  with  the  simple  remark  that  his  obedience, 
intelligence,  and  piety  won  the  affections  of  all  who  knew 
him  (Luke  ii,  40,  51,  52).  A  single  incident  is  recorded 
in  illustration  of  these  traits,  which  occurred  when  he 
had  comi)leted  his  twelfth  year— an  age  at  which  the 
Jewish  males  were  expected  to  take  upon  them  the  re- 
sponsibility of  attaching  themselves  to  the  public  wor- 
ship, as  liaving  arrived  at  years  of  discretion  (Luke  ii, 
41-50 ;  see  Lightfoot  and  Wetstein,  ad  loc).  Having 
accompanied  his  parents,  on  this  occasion,  to  the  Pass- 
over at  Jerusalem,  the  lad  tarried  behind  at  the  close  of 
the  festal  week,  and  was  discovered  by  them,  as  they 
turned  back  to  the  capital  from  their  homeward  journey, 
after  coiisiderable  search,  sitting  in  the  midst  of  the  Rab- 
bis in  one  of  the  anterooms  of  the  sacred  edifice,  seek- 
ing information  from  them  on  sacred  tliemes  (or  proba- 
bly ratlier  imparting  than  eliciting  truth,  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  Socratic  questionings)  with  a  clearness  and 
profundity  so  far  beyond  his  years  and  opportunities  as 
to  excite  the  liveliest  astonishment  in  all  beholders 
(April,  A.D.  8).  His  pointed  reply  to  his  mother's  ex- 
postulation for  his  seeming  neglect  of  filial  duty  evinces 
a  comprehension  already  of  his  divine  character  and 
work  :  "  Knew  ye  not  that  I  must  be  at  my  Father's  ?" 
(tv  Tol(;  Tov  Harpof  ixov). 

1.  Iiitrndiirtori/  Year. — Soon  after  John  the  Baptist 
had  opened  his  remarkable  mission  at  the  Jordan,  among 
the  thousands  of  all  classes  who  flocked  to  his  preaching 
and  baptism  (q.  v.),  Jesus,  then  thirty  years  old,  pre- 
sented himself  for  the  same  initiatory  rite  at  his  hands 
as  the  only  acknowledged  prophet  extant  who  was  em- 
powered to  administer  what  should  be  equivalent  to  the 
holy  anointing  oil  of  the  kingly  and  priestly  ofHces 
(Matt,  iii,  13-17 ;  Luke  iii,  1-18, 23 ;  and  parallels).  See 
Messiah.  John  did  not  at  once  recognise  Jesus  as  the 
Messiah,  although  he  had  just  declared  to  the  people 
the  near  ajiproach  of  his  own  Sujjerior ;  yet,  being  donljt- 
less  personally  well  actpiaintcd  with  his  relative,  in 
whom  he  must  have  perceived  the  tokens  of  an  extraor- 
dinary religious  personage,  he  modestly  declined  to  per- 
form a  ceremony  that  seemed  to  imply  his  own  pre-em- 
inence; but  upon  his  compliance  with  the  request  of 
Jesus,  on  the  ground  of  the  jjropriety  of  this  prelimina- 
ry ordinance,  a  divine  attestation,  both  in  a  visible  [see 
Dove]  and  an  audible  [see  I5atii-kol]  form,  was  pub- 
licly given  as  to  the  sacred  character  of  .Jesus,  and  in 
such  clear  conformity  to  a  criterion  which  John  him- 
self had  already  received  by  the  inward  revelation,  that 
he  at  once  began  to  proclaim  the  advent  of  the  Messiah 
in  his  i)crson  (prob.  August,  A.O.  25).  See  John  the 
Baptist.  After  this  inauguration  of  his  public  career, 
Jesus  immediately  retired  into  the  desert  of  Judica, 
where,  during  a  fast  of  forty  days,  he  endured  those  in- 
tenor  temptations  of  Satan  which  should  snf.ice  to  prove 
the  superiority  of  his  virtue  to  that  power  to  which 
Adam  had  succumbed ;  and  at  its  close  he  successfully 
resisted  three  special  attempts  of  the  devil  in  a  personal 
lorm  to  move  him  first  to  doubt  and  then  to  presume 
upon  th-  divine  care,  and  finallv  to  bribe  him  to  such 
barefaced  idolatry  that  Jesus  indignantly  repelled  him 
Irom  his  presence  (Matt,  iv,  1-1 1,  and  parallels).  See 
I  emptation.  The  eflfect  of  John's  open  testimonv  to 
the  character  of  Jesus,  as  he  began  his  preaching  afresh 
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the  next  season  on  the  other  side  of  the  Jordan,  was  such 
as  not  only  to  lead  to  a  deputation  of  inqinry  to  him 
from  the  Sanhedrim  on  the  subject,  but  also  to  induce 
two  of  the  Baptist's  disciples  to  attach  themselves  to 
Christ,  one  of  whom  immediately  introduced  his  own 
brother  to  his  newly-found  Master,  and  to  these,  as  he 
was  departing  for  Galilee,  were  added  two  others  of  their 
acquaintance  (John  i,  19-3G).  On  arriving  at  Cana 
(q.  v.),  whither  he  had  been  invited  with  his  relatives 
and  friends  to  a  wedding  festival,  Jesus  performed  his 
first  miracle  bj^  changing  water  into  wine  for  the  supply 
of  the  guests  (John  ii,  1-11 ;  prob.  jMarch,  A.D.  26). 

2.  First  more  public  Year. — After  a  short  visit  at  Ca- 
pernaum, Jesus  returned  to  Juda?a  in  order  to  attend  the 
Passover ;  and  finding  the  entrance  to  the  Temple 
choked  with  various  kinds  of  merchant-stalls,  he  forci- 
bly expelled  their  sacrilegious  occupants,  and  vindicated 
his  authority  by  a  prediction  of  his  resurrection,  which 
was  at  the  time  misunderstood  (John  ii,  12-22).     His 
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maritan  female  at  the  well  of  Jacob  (q.  v.),  near  Rhe- 
clicm,  (111  the  spiritual  blessings  of  God's  true  worship- 
|i(is.  Uil  to  her  conversion,  with  a  large  number  of  her 
lillnw-cilizcns,  among  whom  he  tarried  two  daj^s  (John 
iv,  4-42;  prob.  December,  A.D.  '2G).  On  his  arrival  in 
Galilee  he  was  received  with  great  respect  (John  iv,  43- 
45),  and  his  public  announcements  of  the  advent  of  the 
Messianic  age  (Matt,  iv,  17;  Mark  i,  14,  15)  in  all  the 
synagogues  of  that  country  spread  his  fame  still  more 
widely  (Luke  iv,  14,  15).  In  this  course  of  preaching 
lie  revisited  Cana,  and  there,  by  a  word,  cured  the  son 
of  one  of  Merod's  courtiers  that  lay  at  the  point  of  death 
at  Capernaum  (John  iv,  46-54).  Arriving  at  Nazareth, 
he  was  invited  by  his  townsmen  to  read  the  Scripture 
lesson  (Isa.  Ixi,  ] ,  2)  in  the  synagogue,  but  they  took 
such  offence  at  his  application  of  it  to  himself,  and  still 
more  at  his  comments  upon  it,  that  they  hurried  him 
tumultuously  to  the  brink  of  a  precipice,  and  would 
have  thrown  him  off  had  he  not  cscaiicd  from  their 
hands  (Luke  iv,  16-30).  Theucelorwaid  lie  lixfd  upon 
Capernaum   (q.  v.)  as  his  general  {ihun;   of  residence 
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miracles  during  the  Paschal  week  confirmed  the  popular 
impression  concerning  his  prophetic  character,  and  even 
induced  a  member  of  the  Sanhedrim  to  seek  a  private 
interview  with  him  [see  Nicodemus]  ;  but  his  doctrine 
of  the  necessity  of  a  spiritual  change  in  his  disciples 
[see  Regeneration],  and  his  statement  of  his  own 
passion  [see  Atonement],  were  neither  intelligible  nor 
agreeable  to  the  worldly  minds  of  the  people  (John  ii, 
23-25;  iii,  1-21).  Jesus  now  proceeded  to  the  Jordan, 
and  by  the  instrumentality  of  his  disciples  continued 
the  inaugural  baptism  of  the  peojile  instituted  by  John, 
who  had  meanwhile  removed  further  up  the  river, 
where,  so  far  from  being  jealous  of  Jesus's  increasing 
celebrity,  he  gave  still  stronger  testimony  to  the  supe- 
rior destiny  of  Jesus  (John  iii,  22-36) ;  but  the  impris- 
onment of  John  not  long  afterwards  by  order  of  Herod 
(Matt,  xiv,  3  sq. ;  Mark  vi,  17  sq. ;  Luke  iii,  19)  ren- 
dered it  expedient  (JIatt.  iv,  12;  IMark  i,  14),  in  con- 
nection with  the  odium  excited  by  the  hierarchy  (John 
iv,  1-3),  that  Jesus  should  retire  into  Galilee  (Luke  iv, 
14).     On  his  way  thither,  his  conversation  with  a  Sa- 
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(jMatt.  iv,  13-16).  In  one  of  his  excursions  in  this 
neighborhood,  after  addressing  the  people  on  the  lake 
shore  from  a  boat  on  the  Avater,  he  directed  the  owners 
of  the  boat  to  a  spot  further  out  from  the  shore,  where 
they  caught  so  evidently  miraculous  a  draught  of  fish 
as  to  convince  both  them  and  their  partners  of  his  su- 
perhuman character,  and  then  invited  all  four  of  the 
fishermen  to  become  his  disciples,  a  call  which  they 
promptly  obej'ed  (Luke  v,  1-10;  j\Iatt.  iv,  19-22;  and 
]iarallels).  On  his  return  to  Capernaum  he  restored  a 
(temoniac  among  the  assembly  whom  he  addressed  in  the 
synagogue,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  audience  and  vi- 
cinity (Mark  i,  21-29,  and  parallels),  and,  retiring  to  the 
house  of  one  of  these  lately  chosen  followers,  he  cured  his 
mother-in-law  of  a  fever,  as  well  as  various  descriptions 
of  invalids  and  deranged  persons,  at  sunset  of  the  same 
day  (IMark  i,  29-34 ;  Matt,  viii,  17 ;  and  parallels).  Ris- 
ing the  next  morning  for  solitary  prayer  before  any  of 
the  family  were  stirring,  he  set  out,  notwithstanding 
the  remonstrances  of  his  host  as  soon  as  lie  had  discov- 
ered him,  to  make  a  general  tour  of  Galilee,  preaching 
to  multitudes  who  flocked  to  hear  him  from  all  direc- 
tions, and  supporting  his  doctrines  by  miraculous  cures 
of  every  species  of  physical  and  mental  disease  (Marki, 
35-38 ;  Matt,  iv,  23-25 ;  and  parallels ;  prob.  February', 
A.D.  27).  One  of  these  cases  was  a  leper,  wliose  resto- 
ration to  purity  caused  such  crowds  to  resort  to  Jesus  as 
compelled  him  to  avoid  public  thoroughfares  (iSIark  i, 
40-45,  and  parallels).  On  his  return  to  Ca])ernaum  his 
door  was  soon  thronged  with  listeners  to  his  preaching, 
including  many  of  the  learned  Pharisees  from  Jerusa- 
lem ;  and  the  cavils  of  these  latter  at  his  pronouncing 
spiritual  absolution  upon  a  paralytic  whom  earnest 
friends  had  been  at  great  pains  to  let  down  at  the  feet 
of  Jesus  by  removing  the  balcony  roof  above  him,  he 
refuted  by  instantly  enabling  the  heljiless  man  to  walk 
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home,  carn-ing  liis  couch  (Luke  v,  17-2G,  and  paral- 
lels; prob.  March,  A.D.  27).  On  another  excursion  by 
the  lake  shore,  after  preaching  to  the  people,  he  sum- 
moned as  a  disciple  the  collector  of  the  Koman  imposts 
(Mark  ii,  13, 14,  and  paraUels;  probably  April,  A.D,  27). 
See  Mattiikw. 

3.  Second  more  piihlic  Fear.— The  Passover  now  drew 
near,  which  Jesus,  like  the  devout  Jews  generally,  was 
careful  to  attend  at  Jerusalem  (Saturday,  April  12,  A.D. 
27).  See  Passovek.  As  he  passed  by  the  pentago- 
nal pool  of  Bethesda,  near  the  sheep-gate  of  the  city, 
he  observed  in  one  of  its  porches  an  nivalid  await- 
ing the  intermittent  influx  of  the  water,  to  which 
the  populace  had  attributed  a  miraculously  curative 
I)ower  to  the  first  bather  thereafter;  but,  learning  that 
lie  had  l)een  thus  inlirm  for  thirty-eight  years,  and  as- 
certaining from  him  that  he  was  even  too  helpless  to 
reach  the  water  in  time-to  experience  its  virtue,  he  im- 
mediately rcstnn  d  liim  to  vigor  by  a  word.  See  Be- 
TiiKSDA.  'I'i  1  -.  Ii  i,>  .riiiii:^-  to  occur  OH  the  Sabbath,  so 
incensed  tlir  In  i.ii.  li.\  tlia:  tliey  eliargcd  tlie  autlmr  of 
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the  cure  with  a  profanation  of  the  day,  and  thus  drew 
from  Jesus  a  public  vindication  of  his  mission  and  an 
exposure  of  their  inconsistency  (John  v,  1-47).  As  he 
was  preparing  to  return  to  Galilee,  on  the  Sabbath  ensu- 
ing the  Paschal  week  (Saturday,  April  19,  A.D.  27),  his 
disciples  chanced  to  pluck,  as  strangers  were  privileged 
to  do  (Deut.  xxiii,  25),  a  few  of  the  ripe  heads  from  the 
standing  barley,  through  which  they  were  at  the  time 
passing,  in  order  to  allay  their  hunger;  and  this  being 
captiously  alleged  by  some  Pharisee  by-standers  as  a 
fresh  violation  of  the  sacred  day,  Jesus  took  occasion  to 
rebuke  their  over-scrupulousness  as  being  confuted  by 
the  example  of  David  (1  Sam.  xxi,  1-6),  the  practice  of 
the  priests  themselves  (Numb,  xxviii,  9-19),  and  the 
tenor  of  Scripture  (Hos.  vi,  G;  compare  1  Sam.  xv,  22), 
and,  at  the  same  time,  to  point  out  the  true  design  of 
the  Sabbath  (q.  v.),  namely,  man's  own  benefit  (Matt, 
xii,  1-8,  and  parallels).  On  an  ensuing  Sabbath  (prob, 
Saturday,  April  26,  A.D.  27),  entering  the  synagogue 
(apiiarontly  of  Capernaum),  he  once  more  excited  the 
same  odium  by  curing  a  man  whose  right  hand  was 
paKicd;  but  his  opponents,  who  had  been  watching  the 
(ippdri unity,  were  silenced  by  his  appeal  to  the  philan- 
tliropy  of  the  act,  yet  the}' thenceforth  began  to  plot  his 
destruction  (jMark  iii,  1-6,  and  parallels).  Ketiring  to 
the  Sea  of  Galilee,  he  addressed  the  multitudes  who 
thronged  here  from  all  quarters,  and  curetl  the  sick  and 
(hemoniacs  among  them  (Mark  iii,  7-12;  ^latt.  xii,  17- 
21,  and  parallels).     After  a  night  spent  in  prayer  on  a 

j  mountain  in  the  vicinity,-  he  now  chose  twelve  persons 
from  among  his  followers  to  be  his  constant  attendants 
and  future  witnesses  to  his  career  (Luke  vi,  12-16,  and 
parallels).  See  Apostle.  Then,  descending  to  a  par- 
tial plain,  he  cured  the  diseased  aiiKnig  tlio  assembled 
multitude  (Luke  vi,  17-19),  and,  scatiiii;  himself  upon  an 
eminence,  he  proceeded  to  deliver  bis  memorable  sermon 
exhibiting  the  spirituality  of  the  Gospel  in  opposition 
to  the  formalism  of  the  prevalent  theology  (Matt,  v,  1- 
12;  Luke  vi,  24-26;  Matt,  v,  17-24,  27-30,  33-48;  vi, 

^  1-8, 16-18  ;  vii,  1-5, 12, 15-18,  20,  21,  24-27 ;  viii,  1,  and 
parallel  passages ;  prob.  jMay,  A.D.  27).  See  Sermon 
ox  THE  Mount.  On  his  return  to  Capernaum,  Jesus, 
at  the  instance  of  the  Jewish  elders,  cured  the  son  of  a 
modest  and  pious  centurion,  who,  although  a  Gentile, 
had  built  the  village  synagogue,  and  whose  faith  in  the 
power  of  Jesus  to  restore  by  his  mere  word  tlie  distant 
invalid  excited  the  liveliest  interest  in  the  mind  of  Je- 
sus himself  (Luke  vii,  1-10,  and  parallel).  The  ensuing 
day,  passing  near  Nain,  he  met  a  large  procession  issu- 
ing from  the  village  for  the  interment  of  the  only  son  of 

j  a  widow,  and,  commiserating  her  double  bereavement, 
he  restored  the  youth  instantly  to  life,  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  the  beholders  (Luke  vii,  11-17).  John  the  Bap- 
tist, hearing  while  in  prison  of  these  miracles,  sent  two 
messengers  to  Jesus  to  obtain  more  ex)ilicit  assurance 
from  his  own  lips  as  to  the  ^Mossinli,  which  he  seemed 
so  slow  plainly  to  avow;  but,  insicul  nf  rcluniiiig  a  di- 
rect answer,  Jesus  proceeded  t<i  iHiLnni  additiciiial  mira- 
cles in  their  presence,  and  then  referred  them  to  the 
Scripture  prophecies  (Isa.  Ixi,  1 ;  xxxv,5,6)  of  these  dis- 
tinctive marks  of  the  Messianic  age;  but  as  soon  as  the 
messengers  had  departed,  he  eulogized  the  character  of 
John,  altliough  the  introducer  of  an  wra  less  favored 
than  tlie  ])eriod  of  Jesus  himself,  and  concluded  by  se- 
vere  denunciations  of  the  cities  (especially  Caiicniaum, 
Chorazin,  and  Bethsaida)  which  had  continued  impeni- 
tent under  his  own  preaching  (Luke  vii,  18  ;!.');  :Matt. 
xi,  20-24 ;  and  parallels).  About  this  time,  a  Pharisee 
invited  him  one  day  to  dine  with  him,  but,  while  he  was 
reclining  at  the  table,  a  female  notorious  for  her  immo- 
rality came  |)eiHtently  behind  him  and  bedewed  with 
her  tears  Ids  unsandaled  feet  extended  beyond  the  couch, 
then  wiped  them  with  her  hair,  and  finally  affectionate- 
ly anointed  them  with  ointment  brought  for  that  pur- 
pose, while  the  host  scarcely  restraineel  his  surprise  that 
Jesus  should  suffer  this  familiarity ;  but,  in  a  pointed 
parable  of  two  debtors  released  from  ilisbimilar  amounts, 
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Jesus  at  once  justified  the  love  of  the  woman  and  re- 
buked the  sordiduess  of  the  host,  who  had  Jieglccted 
these  offices  of  respect,  and  then  confirmed  the  woman's 
trembling  hopes  of  pardon  for  her  past  sins  (Luke  vii, 
36-50).  He  next  set  out  on  his  second  tour  of  Galilee 
(summer  of  A.D.  27"),  accompanied  by  several  grateful 
females  who  bore  his  expenses  (Luke  viii,  1-3).  No 
sooner  had  he  returned  to  Capernaum  (jjrob.  Oct.  A.D. 
27)  than  such  crowds  reassembled  at  his  house  that  his 
friends  sought  to  restrain  what  they  deemed  his  exces- 
sive enthusiasm  to  address  them,  while  the  jealous  hi- 
erarchy from  Jerusalem,  who  were  present,  scrupled  not 
to  attribute  to  collusion  with  Satan  the  cure  of  a  blind 
and  dumb  dcemoniac  which  he  wrought.  But,  refuting 
this  absurd  cavil  (since  his  act  was  directly  in  opposi- 
tion to  diabolical  influences),  he  denounced  it  as  an  un- 
pardonable crime  against  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  was  the 
agent,  and  proceeded  to  characterize  the  rancor  of  heart 
that  had  prompted  it ;  then,  after  refusing  to  gratify  the 
curiosity  of  one  of  his  enemies,  who  interrupted  him  by 
demanding  some  celestial  portent  in  confirmation  of  his 
claims  (for  he  declared  no  further  miracle  should  be 
granted  to  them  except  his  eventual  resurrection,  which 
he  compared  to  the  restoration  of  Jonah  from  the  maw 
of  the  fish),  he  contrasted  the  obduracy  of  the  genera- 
tion that  heard  him  with  the  penitence  of  the  Ninevites 
and  the  eagerness  of  the  queen  of  Sheba  to  listen  to  far 
inferior  wisdom,  and  closed  by  comparing  their  aggra- 
vated condition  to  that  of  a  relapsed  d;emoniac  (!Mark 
iii,  10-21;  IMatt,  xii,  22-45;  and  parallels).  A  woman 
present  pronounced  his  mother  happj'  in  having  such  a 
son,  but  he  declared  those  rather  happy  who  obeyed  his 
teaching  (Luke  xi,  27).  At  that  moment,  being  inform- 
ed of  the  approach  of  his  relatives,  and  their  inability  to 
reach  him  through  the  crowd,  he  avowed  his  faithful 
followers  to  be  dearer  than  his  earthly  kindred  (Matt, 
xii,  4()-oO,  and  iiarallels).  A  Pharisee  (q.  v.)  present  in- 
vited him  to  dinner,  but,  on  his  evincing  surprise  that 
his  guest  did  not  perform  the  ablutions  customary  before 
eating,  Jesus  inveighed  against  the  absurd  and  hypocrit- 
ical zeal  of  the  sect  concerning  externals,  while  they 
neglected  the  essentials  of  piety;  and  when  a  devotee  | 
of  the  law  [see  Lawyer]  complained  of  the  sweeping  : 
character  of  these  charges,  he  denounced  the  selfish  and  I 
ruinous  casuistrj'of  this  class  likewise  vvith  such  severi- 
ty that  the  whole  party  determined  to  entraj)  him,  if 
possible,  into  some  unguarded  expression  against  the 
religious  or  civil  power  (Luke  xi,  37-42,  44-46,  52-54,  | 
and  parallel).  See  Scribe.  On  his  way  home  he  con-  I 
tinued  to  address  the  immense  concourse,  first  against  j 
the  hypocrisy  which  he  had  just  witnessed,  and  then —  j 
taking  occasion  from  the  demand  of  a  person  jiresent  j 
that  he  would  use  his  authority  to  compel  his  brother  [ 
to  settle  their  father's  estate  witli  him,  wliicli  he  refused  [ 
on  the  ground  of  its  irrelevancy  to  his  sacred  functions  I 
— he  proceeded  to  discourse  on  the  necessity  and  pro-  | 
priety  of  trust  in  divine  Providence  for  our  temporal 
wants,  illustrating  Ibis  (hity  by  the  parablo  of  the  sud-  ; 


den  death  of  a  rich  worldling,  by  a  comparison  with 
various  natural  objects,  by  contrast  with  the  heathen, 
and  by  the  higher  im]iortance  of  a  preparation  for 
heaven  (Luke  xii,  1,  6,  7,  13-31,  33,  34,  and  parallels). 
IJeing  informed  of  a  recent  atrocity  of  Herod  against 
some  Galileans,  he  declared  that  an  equally  awful  fate 
awaited  the  ini|)enitent  among  his  hearers,  and  enforced 
the  admonition  by  the  parable  of  the  delay  in  cutting 
down  a  fruitless  tree  (Luke  xiii,  1-9).  Again  leaving 
his  home  the  same  day,  he  delivered,  while  sitting  in  a 
boat,  to  a  large  audience  upon  the  lake-shore,  the  sev- 
eral parables  of  the  dift'erent  fate  of  various  portions  of 
seed  in  a  field,  the  true  and  false  wheat  growing  togeth- 
er till  harvest,  the  gradual  but  spontaneous  develop- 
ment of  a  plant  of  grain,  the  remarkable  growth  of  the 
nnistard-shrub  from  a  very  small  seed,  and  the  dissem- 
ination of  leaven  throughout  a  large  mass  of  dough 
(Matt,  xiii,  1-9,24-30;  Mark  iv,  26-29;  Matt,  xiii,  31- 
36 ;  and  iiarallels) ;  but  it  was  only  to  the  privileged 
disciples  (as  he  informed  them)  in  private  that  he  ex- 
jilaindd,  at  their  o^vn  request,  the  various  elements  of 
the  first  of  these  parables  as  referring  to  the  different 
degrees  of  improvement  made  by  the  corresponding 
classes  of  his  own  hearers,  adding  various  admonitions 
(by  comparisons  with  common  life)  to  diligence  on  the 
part  of  tlie  apostles,  and  then,  after  explaining  the  par- 
able of  the  false  wheat  as  referring  to  the  di\-ine  for- 
bearance to  eradicate  the  wicked  in  this  scene  of  proba- 
tion, he  added  the  parable  of  the  assortment  of  a  hete- 
rogeneous draught  offish  in  a  common  net,  indicative  of 
the  final  discrimination  of  the  foregoing  characters,  with 
two  minor  parables  illustrating  the  paramount  value  of 
piety,  and  closed  with  an  exhortation  to  combine  nov- 
elty with  orthodoxy  in  religious  preaching,  like  the  va- 
ried stores  of  a  skilful  housekeeper  (Matt,  xiii,  10,  11, 
13-23;  V,  14-16;  vi,  22,  23;  x,  26,  27;  xiii,  12,  36-43, 
47-50,  44-46,  51-53 ;  and  parallels).  See  Parable.  As 
Jesus  was  setting  out,  towards  evening  of  the  same  day, 
to  cross  the  lake,  a  scribe  proposed  to  become  his  con= 
stant  disciple,  but  was  repelled  by  being  reminded  by 
Jesus  of  the  hardships  to  vvhich  he  would  expose  him- 
self in  his  company;  two  others  of  his  attendants  were 
refused  a  temporarj^  leave  of  absence  to  arrange  their 
domestic  affairs,  lest  it  might  wean  them  altogether 
from  his  service  (jMatt.  viii,  18-22 ;  Luke  xi,  61,  62 ;  and 
parallels).  AVhile  the  party  were  crossing  the  lake,  Je- 
sus, overcome  with  the  labors  of  the  day,  had  fallen 
asleep  on  the  stem  bench  of  the  boat,  when  so  violent  a 
squall  took  them  that,  in  the  utmost  consternation,  they 
appealed  to  him  for  preservation,  and,  rebuking  their 
distrust  of  his  defending  presence,  he  calmed  the  tem- 
pest with  a  word  (Matt,  viii,  23-27,  and  parallels).  See 
Galilee,  Sea  oe.  On  reaching  the  eastern  shore,  they 
were  met  by  two  frantic  demoniacs,  roaming  in  the  de- 
serted catacombs  of  (iadara,  who  prostrated  themselves 
before  Jesus,  and  implored  his  forbearance ;  but  the  Sa- 
tanic iufiuence  that  possessed  them,  on  being  expelled 
by  him,  with  his  permission  seized  upon  a  large  herd  of 
swine  feeding  near  (probably  raised,  contrary  to  the  law, 
for  supplying  the  market  of  the  Greek-imitating  Jews), 
and  caused  them  to  rush  headlong  into  the  lake,  where 
they  were  drowned  [see  D.bmomac]  ;  and  this  loss  so 
offended  the  worldly-minded  owners  of  the  swine  that 
the  neighbors  generally  requested  Jesus  to  return  home, 
which  he  immediately  did,  leaving  the  late  maniacs  to 
fill  the  country  with  the  remarkable  tidings  of  thiir 
cure  (;Mark  v,  1  -21 ,  and  parallels).  Not  long  afterwards, 
on  occasion  of  a  large  entertainment  made  for  Jesus  by 
Matthew,  the  Pharisees  found  fault  with  the  <lisciples 
because  their  Master  had  condescended  to  associate  with 
the  tax-gatherers  and  other  disreputable  jiersons  that 
were  guests;  but  Jesus  declared  that  such  had  most 
need  of  his  intercourse,  his  mission  being  to  reclaim  sin- 
ners (Matt,  ix,  10-13,  and  parallels).  At  the  same  time 
he  explained  to  an  inquirer  why  he  did  not  enjoin  sea- 
sons of  fasting  like  the  Baptist,  that  his  presence  as  yet 
shoidd  rather  b3  a  cause  of  gladness  to  his  foUowtrs, 
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and  he  illustratetl  the  impropriety  of  such  severe  re- 
quirements prematurely  by  the  festivity  of  a  marriage 
week,  ami  by  the  parables  of  a  new  patch  on  an  old  gar- 
ment, and  new  wine  in  old  skin-bottles  (Matt,  ix,  14-17, 
and  parallels).  In  the  midst  of  these  remarks  he  v/as 
entreated  by  a  leading  citizen  named  Jairus  (q.  v.)  to 
visit  his  dalighter,  who  lay  at  the  point  of  death  ;  and 
while  going  for  that  puqwse  he  cured  a  female  among 
the  crowd  of  a  chronic  hemorrhage  (q.  v.)  by  her  secret- 
ly touching  the  edge  of  his  dress,  which  led  to  her  dis- 
covery and  acknowledgment  on  the  spot;  but  in  the 
meantime  information  arrived  of  the  death  of  the  sick 
girl:  nevertheless,  encouraging  the  father's  faith, he  pro- 
ceeded to  the  house  where  her  funeral  had  already  be- 
gun, and,  entering  the  room  with  her  parents  and  three 
disciples  only,  restored  her  to  life  and  health  by  a  sim- 
ple touch  and  word,  to  the  amazement  of  all  the  vicin- 
ity (Mark  v,  22-43,  and  parallels).  As  he  was  leaving 
Jairus's  house  two  blind  men  followed  him,  whose  re- 
quest that  he  would  restore  their  sight  he  granted  by  a 
touch;  and  on  his  return  home  he  cured  a  dumb  dsemo- 
niac,  upon  which  the  Pharisees  repeated  their  calumny 
of  his  collusion  with  Satan  (Matt,  ix,  27-34).  Visiting 
Nazareth  again  shortly  afterwards,  his  acquaintances 
were  astonished  at  his  eloquence  in  the  synagogue  on 
the  Sabbath,  but  were  so  prejudiced  against  his  obscure 
family  that  but  few  had  sufiicient  faith  to  warrant  the 
exertion  of  his  miraculous  power  in  cures  (!Mark  vi,  1-6, 
and  parallel).  About  this  time  (probably  Jan.  and  Feb. 
A.D.  28),  commiserating  the  moral  destitution  of  the 
community,  Jesus  sent  out  the  apostles  in  pairs  on  a  gen- 
eral tour  of  preaching  and  miracle-working  in  different 
directions  (but  avoiding  the  (ientiles  and  Samaritans), 
with  special  instructions,  while  he  made  his  third  cir- 
cuit of  Galilee  for  a  like  purpose  (Matt,  ix,  35-38 ;  x, 
],  5-14,  40-42;  xi,  1 ;  Mark  vi,  12,  13;  and  parallels). 
Upon  their  return,  Jesus,  being  apprized  of  the  execu- 
tion of  John  the  Baptist  !)y  Herod  (]\Iark  vi,  21-29 ; 
probalily  March,  A.D.  28),  and  of  the  tetrarch's  views  of 
himself  (Mark  vi,  14-16;  see  John  the  Baptist),  re- 
tired with  tliem  across  the  lake,  followed  by  crowds  of 
men,  with  their  families,  whom  at  evening  he  miracu- 
lously fed  with  a  few  provisions  at  hand  (Mark  vi,  30- 
44,  and  parallels),  an  act  that  excited  such  enthusiasm 
among  them  as  to  lead  them  to  form  the  plan  of  forci- 
bly proilaiming  him  their  political  king  (John  vi,  14, 
lo);  this  design  Jesus  defeated  by  dismissing  the  mul- 
titude, and  sending  away  the  disciples  by  themselves  in 
a  Ijoat  across  the  lake,  while  he  spent  most  of  the  night 
alone  in  jirayer  on  a  neighboring  hill ;  but  towards  day- 
light he  rejoined  them,  by  walking  on  the  water  to  them 
as  tliey  were  toiling  at  the  oars  against  the  Avind  and 
temjiestuous  waves,  and  suddenly  calming  the  sea. 
brought  them  to  the  shore,  to  their  great  amazement ; 
then,  as  he  proceeded  through  the  plain  of  Gennesareth, 
the  .whole  country  brought  their  sick  to  him  to  be  cured 
(Jlatt.  xiv,  22-36,  and  parallels),  the  populace  whom  he 
had  left  on  the  eastern  shore  meanwhile  missing  him, 
returned  by  boats  to  (Japernaum  (John  vi,  22-24 ;  prob. 
Thursd.  and  Friday,  JMarch  25  and  26,  A.D.  28).  Meet- 
ing them  in  their  search  next  day  in  the  synagogue,  he 
took  occasion,  in  alluding  to  the  recent  miracle,  to  pro- 
claim himxdfxn  them  at  large  as  the  celestial  "  maii- 
na"  for  the  soid,  but  cooled  their  political  ambition  by 
warning  them  tliat  the  benefits  of  his  mission  could 
only  be  received  through  a  participation  by  faith  in  the 
atoning  sacrifice  shortly  to  be  made  in  his  own  person; 
a  doctrine  that  soon  discouraged  their  adherence  to  him, 
but  proved  no  stumbling-block  to  the  steadfast  faith  of 
eleven  of  his  apostles  (John  vi,  25-71 ;  prob.  Saturdav, 
March  27,  A.D.  28). 

4.  Third  more  public  Tea/-.— Avoiding  the  malicious 
plots  of  the  hierarchy  at  Jerusalem  bv  remaining  at 
tapemaum  during  the  Passover  (.John  vii,  1 ;  probably 
Sunday,  March  28,  A.D.  28),  Jesus  took  occasion,  from 
the  fault  found  by  some  Pharisees  from  the  capital 
against  his  disciples  for  eating  with  unwashed  hands 
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[see  Ablution],  to  rebuke  their  traditional  scrupulous- 
ness as  subversive  of  the  true  intent  of  the  Law,  and  to 
expound  to  his  disciples  the  true  cause  of  moral  defile- 
ment, as  consisting  in  the  corrupt  affections  of  the  heart 
(Mark  vii,  1-16;  Matt,  xv,  12-20;  and  parallels),  Re> 
tiring  to  the  borders  of  Phoenicia,  he  was  besought  with 
such  importunity  by  a  Gentile  woman  to  cure  her  dsa- 
moniae  daughter,  that,  after  overcoming  with  the  most 
touching  arguments  his  assumed  indifference,  her  faith 
gained  his  assent,  and  on  reaching  home  she  found  her 
daughter  restored  (iMatt,  xv,  21-28,  and  parallel;  prob. 
May,  A.D.  28).  Thence  returning  through  the  Deeap- 
olis,  publicly  teaching  on  the  way,  he  cured  a  deaf  and 
dumb  person,  with  many  other  invalids,  and,  miracu- 
lously feeding  the  great  multitude  that  followed  him, 
he  sailed  across  to  the  western  shore  of  the  lake  (3Iark 
vii,  31-37  ;  Matt,  xv,  30-39;  and  parallels),  where  he  re- 
buked the  Pharisees'  demand  of  some  celestial  prodigy  by 
referring  them  to  the  tokens  of  the  existing  wra,  which 
were  as  evident  as  signs  of  the  weather,  and  admonish- 
ing them  of  the  coming  retribution  (Matt,  xvi,  1-3;  v. 
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25,  26),  and,  again  hinting  at  the  crowning  miracle  of 
his  resurrection,  he  returned  to  the  eastern  side  of  tlic 
lake,  warning  his  disciples  on  the  way  of  the  pernicious 
doctrine  of  the  sectaries,  which  he  comparetl  to  leaven 
(JMatt.  xvi,  4-12,  and  parallels).  Proceeding  to  Beth- 
saida  (in  Peraja),  he  cured  a  blind  man  in  a  gradual 
manner  by  successive  touches  of  his  eyes  (Mark  viii, 
22-'2(;),  and  on  his  way  through  the  environs  of  Casa- 
roa-l'liiliiipi,  after  private  devotion,  he  elicited  from  the 
disciples  a  profession  of  their  faith  in  him  as  the  Mes- 
siah, and  conferred  upon  them  the  right  of  legislating 
for  his  future  Church,  but  rebuked  Peter  for  demurring 
at  his  ]ircdiction  of  his  own  approaching  passion,  anil 
enjoined  the  strictest  self-denial  upon  his  followers,  in 
view  of  the  eventual  retribution  shortly  to  be  foreshad- 
owed by  the  overthrow  of  the  Jewish  nation  (Matt,  xvi, 
13-28,  and  parallels;  prob.  May,  A.D.  2K).  A  week  af- 
terwards, taking  three  disciples  only  with  him,  he  as- 
cended a  lofty  mountain  in  the  vicinity  (prob.  Hermon), 
where  his  person  experienced  a  remarkable  luminous- 
ness  [see  Transfiguration],  with  other  prodigies,  that 
at  first  alarmed  the  disciples ;  and,  on  descending  the 
mountain,  he  explained  the  allusion  (jMal.  iv,  5,  C)  to 
Elijah  (who,  with  Moses,  had  just  conversed  with  him 
in  a  glorifietl  state)  as  meaning  John  the  Baptist,  lately 
put  to  death  (Matt,  xvii,  1-13,  and  parallels).  On  his 
return  to  the  rest  of  the  disciples,  he  found  them  dis- 
puting with  the  Jewish  sectaries  concerning  a  demoniac 
deaf-mute  child  whom  the  former  had  vainly  endeavor- 
ed to  cure;  the  father  now  earnestly  entreating  Jesus  to 
exercise  his  power  over  the  malady,  although  of  long 
duration,  he  immediately  restored  the  lad  to  perfect 
soundness,  and  privately  explained  to  the  disciples  the 
cause  of  their  failure  as  lying  in  their  want  of  faith 
(Mark  ix,  14-28,  and  parallels),  which  would  have  ren- 
dered them  competent  to  any  requisite  miracle  (Luke 
xvii,  5,  G,  and  parallel)  if  coupled  with  devout  humility 
(Mark  ix,  29,  and  parallel).  Thence  passing  over  into 
Galilee,  lie  again  foretold  his  ignominious  crucifixion 
and  speedy  resurrection  to  his  disciples,  who  still  failed 
to  apprehend  his  meaning  (Jlark  ix,  30-32,  and  paral- 
lels). On  the  return  of  the  party  to  Capemaum,  the 
collector  of  the  Temple-tax  waited  upon  Peter  for  pay- 
ment from  his  Master,  who,  although  stating  his  exemp- 
tion by  virtue  of  his  high  character,  yet,  for  the  sake  of 
peace,  directed  Peter  to  catch  a  fish,  which  woidd  be 
found  to  have  swallowed  a  piece  of  money  sufficient  to 
pay  for  them  both  (Matt,  xvii,  24-27;  prob.  June,  A.D. 
28).  About  this  time  Jesus  rebidced  the  disciples  for  a 
strife  into  which  they  had  fallen  for  the  highest  honors 
under  their  ^Master's  reign  by  placing  a  child  in  their 
midst  as  a  symliol  of  artless  innocence ;  and  upon  John's 
remarking  that  they  liad  lately  silenced  an  imknown  per- 
son acting  in  his  name,  he  reprimanded  such  bigotn,-, 
enlarging  by  various  similes  upon  the  duty  of  tenderly 
dealing  with  new  converts,  and  closing  with  rules  for 
the  expulsion  of  an  unworthy  member  from  their  socie- 
ty, adtling  the  parable  of  the  unmerciful  servant  to  en- 
force the  doctrine  of  leniency  (Mark  ix,  33-40,  42,  49, 
50;  Matt,  xviii,  10,  15-35;  and  parallels).  Some  time 
afterwards  (prob.  September,  A.I).  28)  Jesus  sent  seven- 
ty of  the  most  trusty  among  his  followers,  in  pairs, 
through  the  region  which  he  intended  shortly  to  visit, 
with  instructions  similar  to  those  before  given  to  the 
apostles,  but  indicative  of  the  opposition  they  would  be 
likely  to  meet  with  (Luke  x,  1-3 ;  Matt,  vif,  6 ;  x,  23- 
26 ;  and  parallels) ;  and  then,  after  declining  to  accom- 
pany his  worldly-minded  brothers  to  the  approaching 
festival  of  Tabernacles  at  Jerusalem,  to  which  they 
urged  him  as  a  favorable  opportunity  for  exhibiting  his 
wonderful  powers,  near  the  close  of  the  festal-week  he 
went  thither  privately  (John  vii,  2-10),  experiencing 
on  the  way  the  inhospitality  of  the  Samaritans  with  a 
patience  that  rebuked  the  indignation  of  one  of  his  dis- 
ciples (Luke  ix,  51-56),  and  receiving  the  grateful  ac- 
knowledgments of  a  single  Samaritan  among  ten  lepers 
whom  he  cured  (^Luke  xvii,  11-19). 


5.  T.ast  half  Year. — On  the  opening  of  the  festival  at 
Jerusalem  (Sunday,  Sept.  21,  A.D.  28),  the  hierarchy 
eagerly  inquired  for  Jesus  among  the  ])opulace,  who 
held  iliscordant  opinions  concerning  him ;  but,  on  his 
arrival,  he  boldly  taught  in  the  Temple,  vindicating  his 
course  and  claims  so  eloquently  that  the  very  officers 
sent  by  his  enemies  to  arrest  him  returned  abashed, 
while  the  peojjle  continued  divided  in  their  sentiments, 
being  inclined  to  accept  his  cordial  invitations  (Matt, 
xi,  2X-30),but  deterred  by  the  specious  objections  of  the 
hierarchy  (John  vii,  11-53).  Next  morning,  returning 
from  the  Mt.  of  Olives  (prob.  the  residence  of  Lazarus 
at  Bethany),  in  the  midst  of  his  teaching  in  the  Tem- 
ple he  dismissed,  with  merely  an  admonition,  a  female 
brought  to  him  as  an  adulteress  (q.  v.),  with  a  view  to 
embarrass  him  in  the  disposal  of  the  case,  none  of  his 
conscience-stricken  accusers  daring  to  be  the  first  in  ex- 
ecuting the  penalty  of  the  law  when  allowed  to  do  so 
by  Jesus  (John  viii,  1-11).  He  then  continued  his  ex- 
postulations with  his  captious  hearers  respecting  his  own 
character,  until  at  length,  on  his  avowing  his  divine 
pre-existence,  they  attempted  to  stone  him  as  guilty 
of  blasphemy,  but  he  withdrew  from  their  midst  (John 
viii,  12-59).  The  seventy  messengers  returning  shortly 
afterwards  (prob.  Oct.  A.D.  28)  with  a  report  of  great 
success,  Jesus  expressed  his  exultation  in  thanks  to  God 
for  the  humble  instrumentality  divinely  chosen  for  the 
propagation  of  the  Gospel  (Luke  x,  17-21,  and  [larallel). 
Being  asked  by  a  Jewish  sectary  the  most  certain  meth- 
od of  securing  heaven,  he  referred  him  to  the  duty,  ex- 
pressed in  the  law  (Dent,  vi,  5 ;  Lev.  xix,  8),  of  supreme 
love  to  God  and  cordial  philanthropy,  and,  in  answer  to 
the  other's  question  respecting  the  extent  of  the  latter 
obligation,  he  illustrated  it  by  the  parable  of  the  benev- 
olent Samaritan  (Luke  x,  25-37).  Keturning  at  even- 
ing to  the  home  of  Lazarus,  he  gently  reproved  the  im- 
patient zeal  of  the  kind  IMartha  in  preparing  for  him  a 
meal,  and  defended  ]\Iar^'  for  being  absorbed  in  his  in- 
structions (Luke  X,  38-42).  After  a  season  of  private 
praver  (prob.  in  Gethsemane,  on  his  way  to  Jerusalem, 
next  morning),  he  dictated  a  model  of  prayer  to  his  dis- 
ciples at  their  request,  stating  the  indispensableness  of 
a  placable  spirit  towards  others  in  order  to  our  own  for^ 
giveness  by  God,  and  adding  the  parable  of  the  guest  at 
midnight  to  enforce  the  necessity  of  urgency  in  prayer, 
with  assurances  that  God  is  more  willing  to  grant  his 
children's  petitions  for  spiritual  blessings  than  earthly 
parents  are  to  to  supply  their  children's  temporal  wants 
(Luke  xi,  1-13.  and  parallels).  As  he  entered  the  citj', 
Jesus  noticed  a  man  whom  he  ascertained  to  liave  been 
blind  from  his  birth,  and  to  the  disciples'  inquirj-  for 
whose  sin  the  blindness  was  a  punishment,  he  answered 
that  it  was  providentially  designed  for  the  divine  glorj-, 
namely,  in  his  cure,  as  a  means  to  which  he  moistened 
a  little  clay  with  spittle,  touched  the  man's  eyes  with  it, 
and  directed  him  to  wash  them  in  the  Pool  of  Siloam 
(Saturday,  Nov.  28,  A.D.  28) ;  but  the  hierarchy,  learn- 
ing the  cure  from  the  neighbors,  brought  the  man  before 
them,  because  the  transaction  had  taken  place  on  the 
Sabbath,  and  disputed  the  fact  until  testified  to  by  his 
parents,  and  then  alleging  that  the  author  of  the  act, 
whose  name  was  yet  unknown  even  to  the  man  himself, 
must  have  been  a  sinner,  because  a  violator  of  the  sa- 
cred day,  they  were  met  with  so  spirited  a  defence  of 
Jesus  by  the  man  himself,  that,  becoming  enraged,  they 
immediately  excommimicated  him.  Jesus,  hov.'ever, 
meeting  him  shortly  after,  disclosed  to  his  ready  faith 
his  own  Messianic  character,  and  then  discoursed  to  his 
captious  enemies  conceniing  the  immunities  of  true  be- 
lievers in  him  under  the  simile  of  a  fold  of  sheep  (John 
ix ;  X,  1-21).  The  same  figure  he  again  took  up  at  the 
ensuing  Festival  of  Dedication,  upon  the  inquiry-  of  the 
I  Jewish  sectaries  directly  init  to  him  in  Solomon's  por- 
I  tico  of  the  Temjile,  as  to  his  Messiahship,  and  spoke  so 
i  ])ointedly  of  his  unity  with  God  that  his  auditors  woidd 
j  liave  stoned  him  for  blasphemy  had  he  not  hastily  with- 
I  drawn  from  the  place  (cir.  Dec.  1,  A.D.  28),  andretired 
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to  the  .Tcirdan,  whore  he  fiainod  many  adherents  (John 
X,  22-42),  Lazarus  at  this  time  falling  sick,  his  sisters 
sent  to  Jesus,  desiring  his  presence  at  Bethany ;  but  af- 
ter waiting  several  days,  until  Lazarus  was  dead,  he  in- 
formed his  disciples  of  the  fact  (which  he  assured  them 
would  turn  out  to  the  divine  glory),  and  proposed  to  go 
thither.  On  their  arrival,  he  was  met  first  by  Martha, 
and  then  by  Mary,  with  tearful  expressions  of  regret  for 
his  absence,  which  lie  checked  by  assurances  (not  clear- 
Iv  apprehended  by  them)  of  their  brother's  restoration 
to  life ;  then  causing  the  tomb  to  be  opened  (after  over- 
ruling Martha's  objection),  he  summoned  the  dead  Laz- 
arus forth  to  life,  to  the  amazement  of  the  spectators 
(John  xi,  1-46 ;  probably  Jan.  A.D.  29).  See  Lazarus. 
This  miracle  aroused  afresh  the  enmity  of  the  Sanhe- 
drim, who,  after  considtation,  at  the  haughty  advice  of 
Caiaphas,  determined  to  accomplish  his  death,  thus  un- 
wittingly fulfilling  the  destined  purpose  of  his  mission 
(John  xi,  47-53).  Withdrawing  in  consequence  to  the 
city  of  Ephron  (John  xi,  54),  and  afterwards  to  Peraea, 
Jesus  continued  his  teaching  and  miracles  to  crowds 
that  gathered  about  him  (ALark  x,  1,  and  parallel).  As 
he  was  preaching  in  one  of  the  synagogues  of  this  vi- 
cinity one  Sabbath,  he  cured  a  woman  of  chronic  paraly- 
sis of  the  back,  and  refuted  the  churlish  cavil  of  one  of 
the  hierarchy  present  at  the  day  on  which  this  was 
done,  by  a  reference  to  ordinary  acts  of  mercy  even  to 
animals  on  the  Sabbath  (Luke  xiii,  10-17 ;  prob.  Feb. 
A.D.  29).  Jesus  now  turned  his  steps  towards  Jerusa- 
lem, teaching  on  the  way  the  necessity  of  a  personal 
preparation  for  heaven,  without  trusting  to  any  exter- 
nal recommendations  (Luke  xiii,  22-30) ;  and  replying 
to  the  Pharisees'  insidious  warning  of  danger  from  Her- 
od, that  Jerusalem  alone  was  tha  destined  place  of  peril 
for  him  (Luke  xiii,  31-33).  On  one  Sabbath,  while  eat- 
ing at  the  house  of  an  eminent  Pharisee,  he  cured  a  man 
of  the  ilropsy,  and  silenced  all  objections  by  again  ap- 
pealing to  tlie  usual  care  of  domestic  animals  on  that 
day;  he  then  took  occasion,  fom  the  anxiety  of  the 
guests  to  secure  the  chief  places  of  honoy  at  the  table, 
to  discourse  to  the  company  on  the  advantages  of  mod- 
esty and  charity,  closing  by  an  admonition  to  prompt 
compliance  with  the  offers  of  the  Gospel  in  the  parable 
of  the  marriage-feast  and  the  wedding-garment  (Luke 
xiv,  1-15;  Matt,  xxii,  1-14,  and  parallel;  prob.  ]\Iarch, 
A.I).  29).  To  the  multitudes  attending  him  he  pre- 
scribed resolute  self-denial  as  essential  to  true  disciple- 
ship  (Luke  XV,  25,  20,  and  parallel),  under  various  fig- 
ures (Luke  xiv,  28-33) ;  while  he  corrected  the  jealousy 
of  the  Jewish  sectaries  at  his  intercourse  with  the  lower 
classes  (Luke  xv,  1,2),  by  teaching  the  divine  interest 
in  penitent  wanderers  from  him  (Luke  xix,  10,  and  par- 
allel), under  the  parables  of  stray  sheep  (Luke  xv,  3-7, 
and  parallel),  the  lost  piece  of  money,  and  the  prodigal 
son  (Luke  xv,  8-32).  At  the  same  time,  he  illustrated 
the  prudence  of  securing  the  divine  favor  by  a  prudent 
use  of  the  blessings  of  this  life  in  the  parable  of  the 
fraudulent  steward  (Luke  xvi,  1-12),  showing  the  in- 
compatibility of  worldliness  with  devotion  (Luke  xvi, 
13,  and  parallel) ;  and  the  self-sufficiency  of  the  Phari- 
sees he  rebuked  in  the  parable  of  the  rich  man  and  Laz- 
arus (Luke  xvi,  14,15,  19-31),  declaring  to  them  that 
the  kingilom  of  the  Messiah  had  already  come  unob- 
served (Luke  xvii,  20,  21).  lie  impressed  upon  both 
classes  of  his  hearers  the  importance  of  perseverance, 
and  yet  Inmiility,  in  prayer,  by  the  parables  of  the  im- 
portunate widow  before  the  unjust  judge,  and  the  pcni-  ' 
tent  publican  in  contrast  with  the  self-righteous  Phari-  ! 
see  (Luke  xviii,  1-14).  To  the  insidious  questions  of 
the  Jewish  sectaries  concerning  divorce,  he  replied  that 
U  was  inconsistent  with  the  original  design  of  marriage, 
beuig  only  suffered  by  Moses  (witli  restrictions)  on  ac- 
count of  the  inveterate  customs  of  the  nation,  but  really 
justifiable  only  in  cases  of  adultery ;  but  at  the  same 
time  explained  privately  to  the  disciples  that  the  oppo- 
site extreme  of  celibacy  was  to  be  voluntary  only  (JLatt. 
XIX,  3-12,  and  parallels).     He  welcomed  infants  to  his 


arms  and  blessing,  as  being  a  symbol  of  the  innocence 
required  by  the  (.Jospel  (Mark  x,  13-10,  and  parallels). 
A  rich  and  honorable  young  man  visiting  him  with 
questions  concerning  the  way  of  salvation,  Jesus  was 
pleased  with  his  frankness,  but  proposed  terms  so  hum- 
bling to  his  worldly  attachments  that  he  retired  with- 
out accepting  them,  which  furnished  Jesus  an  oppor- 
tunity of  discoursing  to  his  followers  on  tlie  prejudicial 
influence  of  wealth  on  piety,  and  (in  reply  to  a  remark 
of  Peter)  of  illustrating  the  rewards  of  self-denying  ex- 
ertion in  religious  duty  by  the  parables  of  the  servant  at 
meals  after  a  day's  work,  and  the  laborers  in  the  vine- 
yard (jMark  x,  17-29 ;  Matt,  xix,  28,  29 ;  Luke  xvii,  7- 
10 ;  Matt.  XX,  1-10 ;  and  parallels).  As  they  had  now 
arrived  at  the  Jordan  opposite  Jerusalem,  Jesus  once 
more  warned  the  timid  disciples  of  the  fate  awaiting 
him  there  (Mark  x,  32-34);  but  they  so  little  under- 
stood him  (Luke  xvii,  34),  that  the  mother  of  James 
and  John  ambitiously  requested  of  him  a  prominent 
post  for  her  sons  under  his  administration,  they  also  ig- 
norantly  professing  their  willingness  to  share  his  suffer- 
ings, until  Jesus  checked  rivalry  between  them  and  their 
fellow-disciples  by  enjoining  upon  them  all  a  mutual 
deference  in  imitation  of  his  self-sacrificing  mission 
(Matt.  XX,  20-28).  As  they  were  passing  through  Jer- 
icho, two  blind  men  implored  of  him  to  restore  their 
sight,  and,  although  rebuked  by  the  by-standers,  they 
urged  their  request  so  importunately  as  at  length  to 
gain  the  ear  of  Jesus,  who  called  them,  and  with  a  touch 
enabled  them  to  see  (;\Iark  x,  40-52,  and  parallels). 
Passing  along,  he  observed  a  chief  publican,  named  Zac- 
chfeus  (q.  v.),  who  had  rua  in  advance  and  climbed  a 
tree  to  get  a  sight  of  Jesus,  but  who  now,  at  Jesus's  sug- 
gestion, gladly  received  him  to  his  house,  and  there  vin- 
dicated himself  from  the  calumnies  of  the  insidious  hi- 
erarchy by  devoting  one  half  his  property  to  charity, 
an  act  that  secured  his  commendation  by  Jesus  (Luke 
xix,  2-0),  who  took  occasion  to  illustrate  the  duty  of 
fidelity  in  improving  religious  privileges  by  the  parable 
of  the  "  talents"  or  "  pounds"  (Luke  xix,  11-28,  and  par- 
allel). Reaching  Bethany  a  week  before  the  Passover, 
when  the  Sanhedrim  were  planning  to  seize  him,  Jesus 
was  entertained  at  the  house  of  Lazarus,  and  vindicated 
Mary's  act  in  anointing  (q.  v.)  his  head  with  a  flask  of 
precious  ointment,  from  the  parsimonious  objections  of 
Judas,  declaring  that  it  shoidd  ever  be  to  her  praise  as 
highly  significant  in  view  of  his  approaching  burial 
(John  xi,  55-57;  xii,  1-11 ;  and  parallels). 

0.  Passion  Week.  —  The  entrance  of  Jesus  into  Jeru- 
salem next  morning  (^Monday,  March  14,  A.D.  29)  was 
a  triumphal  one,  the  disciples  having  mounted  him 
upon  a  young  ass,  which,  by  his  direction,  they  found  in 
the  environs  of  the  city,  and  spread  their  garments  and 
green  branches  along  the  road,  while  the  multitude  es- 
corting him  proclaimed  him  as  the  expected  descendant 
of  David,  to  the  chagrin  of  the  hierarchy,  who  vainly 
qndeavored  to  check  the  popular  declamations  [see  Ho- 
sanxa]  ;  Jesus  meanwhile  Avas  absorbed  in  grief  at  the 
ruin  awaiting  the  impenitent  metropolis  (Matt,  xxi,  1- 
9;  John  xii,  10,  17, 19;  Luke  xix,  .39-44;  and  parallels). 
Arriving  at  the  Temple  amid  this  general  excitement, 
he  again  cleared  the  Temple  courts  of  the  profane  trades- 
men, while  the  sick  resorted  to  him  for  euro,  and  the 
children  prolonged  his  praise  till  evening,  when  he  re- 
turned to  Bethany  for  the  night  (^Matt.  xxi,  10-17,  and 
parallels).  On  his. way  again  to  the  city,  early  in  the 
morning,  he  pronounced  a  curse  upon  a  green  but  fruit- 
less fig-tree  (q.  v.)  (to  which  he  had  gone,  not  having 
yet  breakfasted,  as  if  in  hopes  of  finding  on  it  some  of 
last  year's  late  figs),  as  a  symbol  of  the  unproductive 
Jewish  nation,  the  day  being  occupied  in  teaching  at 
the  Temple  (where  the  midtitude  of  his  hearers  pre- 
vented the  execution  of  the  hierarchal  designs  against 
him),  and  the  night,  as  usual,  at  Bethany.  On  the  en- 
suing morning  the  fig-tree  was  found  withered  to  the 
very  root,  which  led  Jesus  to  impress  upon  the  disciples 
the  efficacy  of  faith,  especially  in  their  public  functions 
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(Jfatt.  xxi.  18, 10 :  Luke  xxi,  37,  38;  xix,  47,  48 ;  Matt. 
xxi,  2i)--l-2).  This,  the  last  day  of  .Tesus's  intercourse 
with  the  public,  was  filledwith  various  discussions  (Wed- 
nesday, March  10,  A.U.  29).  The  hierarchy,  demanding 
the  authority  for  his  public  conduct,  were  perplexed  by 
his  counter-question  as  to  the  authority  of  the  Baptist's 
mission,  and  he  seized  the  occasion  to  depict  their  incon- 
sistency and  criminality  by  the  parables  of  the  two  sons 
sent  by  their  father  to  work,  and  the  murderous  garden- 
ers, with  so  vivid  a  personal  reference  as  to  cover  them 
with  confusion  (Matt,  xxi,  23-46,  and  paraUels).  The 
mooted  question  of  the  lawfulness  of  tribute  to  a  Gentile 
power,  being  insidiously  proposed  to  him  by  a  coalition 
of  the  Pharisees  and  Herodians,  was  so  readily  solved  by 
liim  by  an  appeal  to  the  very  coin  paid  in  tribute,  that 
they  again  retired,  unable  to  make  it  a  ground  for  pub- 
lic charges  against  him  (Matt,  xxii,  15-22,  and  parallels). 
The  case  of  seven  brothers  successively  married  (under 
the  Levirate  law)  to  the  same  woman  being  next  sup- 
posed by  the  Sudducees,  he  as  easily  disposed  of  the  im- 
aginary ditliculty  concerning  her  proper  husband  in  the 
other  world  by  declaring  the  non-existence  of  such  re- 
lations there,  and  refuted  their  infidelity  as  to  the  future 
life  by  citing  a  passage  of  Scripture  (Matt,  xxii,  23-33, 
and  parallels).  Seeing  the  Sadducees  so  completely  si- 
lenced, one  of  the  Pharisaical  party  undertook  to  puzzle 
Jesus  by  raising  that  disputed  point,  What  Jlosaic  in- 
junction is  the  most  important"?  but  Jesus  cited  the  du- 
ties of  supreme  devotion  to  God  and  general  benevolence 
to  man  as  comprising  all  other  moral  enactments,  to 
which  the  other  so  cordially  assented  as  to  draw  a  com- 
mendation from  Jesus  on  his  hopeful  sentiments  (JIark 
xii,  28-34,  and  ]iarallel).  Jesus  now  turned  the  tables 
niiiin  liis  iip|ioiicnts  by  asking  them,  AVhose  descendant 
the  Ml  >-inli  ^-liduld  be?  and  on  their  replying,  David's, 
of  iimrM.  he  thin  asked  how  (as  in  Psa.  ex,  1)  he  could 
still  be  David's  Lord?  which  so  embarrassed  his  ene- 
mies that  they  desisted  from  this  mode  of  attack  (Matt, 
xxii,  41-40).  Jesus  then  in  jilain  terms  denounced  be- 
fore the  concourse  the  hypocrisy  and  ostentation  of  the 
hierarchy,  especially  their  priestcraft,  their  sanctimony, 
their  amlntion,  their  extortion,  their  casuistry,  and  their 
intolerance,  and  bewailed  the  impending  fate  of  the 
city  (.Matt,  xxiii,  1-12, 14-21 ,  29-30,  and  parallels).  Ob- 
serving a  ])oor  widow  drop  a  few  of  the  smallest  coins 
into  the  contribution-box  in  the  Temple,  he  declared 
that  she  had  shown  more  tnie  liberality  than  wealthier 
donors,  because  she  had  given  more  in  jiroportion  to  her 
means,  and  with  greater  self-denial  (Jlark  xii,  41-44, 
and  parallel).  A  number  of  proselytes  [see  Helemst] 
requesting  through  Philip  an  interview  with  Jesus,  he 
met  them  v.ith  intimations  of  his  approaching  passion, 
while  a  celestial  voice  announced  the  glory  that  should 
thereby  accrue  to  God,  and  he  then  retired  from  the  un- 
believing public  with  an  admonition  to  improve  their 
present  spiritual  privileges  TJohn  xii,  20-.50).  As  he 
was  crossing  the  Mount  of  Olives,  his  disciples  calling 
his  attention  to  the  noble  structure  of  the  Temple  oppo- 
site, he  declared  its  speedy  demolition,  and  on  their  ask- 
ing the  time  and  tokens  of  this  catastroplie,  he  discoursed 
to  them  at  length,  first  on  ,thc  coming  downfall  of  the 
city  and  nation  (warning  them  to  escape  betimes  from 
the  catastrophe),  and  then  (liy  a  gradual  transition,  in 
which,  under  varied  imagery,  he  represented  both  events 
more  or  loss  blended)  lie  passed  to  the  scenes  of  the  final 
judgment  (described  as  a  forensic  tribunal),  interspers- 
ing constant  admonitions  (especially  in  the  parable  of 
the  ten  virgins)  to  preparation  for  an  event  the  date  of 
which  was  so  uncertain  (]\Iatt.  xxiv,  1-8;  x,  17-20,  34- 
36;  xxiv,  9,  10;  x,2H;  xxiv,  1.3-37;  Luke  xxi,  34-30; 
Matt,  xxiv,  4.3,44;  Luke  xii, 41, 42;  Mark  xiii,31,34; 
Matt.  xxiv,45-51 ;  Luke  xii, 47, 48;  Jlatt.  xxiv, 42 ;  xxv, 
1-12;  Luke  xii,  35-38;  ^Vfatt.  xxv,  13,31-40).  As  the 
Passover  was  now  approaching,  the  Sanhedrim  held  a  se- 
cret meeting  at  the  house  of  the  liigh-iiriest,  where  they 
resolved  to  get  possession,  but  l)v  jirivate  means,  of  the 
person  of  Jesus  (Thiu-sday,  Jlarch  17,  A.U.  29),  and  Ju- 


das Iscariot,  learning  their  desire,  went  and  engaged  to 
betray  his  Master  into  their  hands,  on  the  first  opportu- 
nity, for  a  fixed  reward  (Matt,  xxvi,  1-5, 14-10,  and  par- 
allels). 

The  same  day  Jesus  sent  two  of  his  disciples  into  the 
city,  with  directions  where  to  prepare  the  Passover  meal 
(Luke  xxii,  7-13),  and  at  evening,  repairing  thither  to 
partake  of  it  with  the  whole  number  of  his  apostles  [see 
Lord's  Suppkk],  he  affectionately  reminded  them  of 
the  interest  gathering  about  this  last  repast  with  them ; 
then,  while  it  was  progressing,  he  washed  their  feet  to 
reprove  their  mutual  rivalry  and  enforce  condescension 
to  one  another  by  his  own  example  [see  Washing  the 
Feet],  and  immediately  declared  his  own  betrayal  by 
one  of  their  number,  fixing  the  individual  (by  a  sign 
recognised  by  him  alone)  among  the  amazed  disciples 
(Luke  xxii,  14-17,  24;  John  xiii,  1-15;  Luke  xxii,  25- 
30;  John  xiii,  17-19,  21,  22;  Matt,  xxvi,  22-24;  John 
xiii,  23-2G;  Matt,  xxvi,  25;  and  parallels).  Judas  im- 
mediately withdrew,  full  of  resentment,  but  without  the 
rest  suspecting  his  purpose;  relieved  of  his  presence, 
Jesus  now  began  to  speak  of  his  approaching  fate,  when 
he  was  interrupted  by  the  surprised  inquiries  of  his  dis- 
ciples, who  produced  their  weapons  as  ready  for  his  de- 
fence, while  Peter  stoutly  maintained  Ms  steadfastness, 
although  warned  of  his  speedy  defection  (John  xiii,  27- 
33,  30-38;  Matt,  xxvi,  31-33;  Luke  xxii,  31-38;  and 
parallels) ;  then,  closing  the  meal  by  instituting  the 
Eucharist  (q.  v.)  (Matt,  xxvi,  26-29,  and  parallels),  Je- 
sus lingered  to  discourse  at  length  to  his  disciples  (whose 
questions  showed  how  little  they  comprehended  him) 
on  his  departure  at  hand,  and  the  gift  (in  consequence) 
of  the  Hol_v  Spirit,  with  exhortations  to  religious  activ- 
ity and  mutual  love,  and,  after  a  prayer  for  the  divine 
safeguard  upon  them  (John  xiv,  1-xv,  17;  xiii,  34,  So; 
XV,  18-xvii,  20),  he  retired  with  them  to  the  Mount  of 
Olives  (John  xviii,  1,  and  parallels).  Here,  entering 
the  garden  of  Gethsemane,  he  withdrew,  with  three  of 
the  disciples,  a  short  distance  from  the  rest,  and,  while 
they  fell  asleep,  he  three  times  prayed,  in  an  agony  (ii- 
V.)  that  forced  blood-tinged  sweat  from  the  pores  of  his 
forehead,  for  relief  from  the  horror-stricken  anguish  of 
his  soul  [see  Bloody  Sweat],  and  was  partially  re- 
lieved by  an  angelic  mes.sage ;  but  Judas,  soon  appear- 
ing with  a  force  of  Temple  guards  and  others  whom  he 
conducted  to  this  frequent  place  of  his  Master's  retire- 
ment, indicated  him  to  them  by  a  kiss  (q.  v.) ;  Jesus 
then  presented  himself  to  them  Avith  such  a  majestic 
mien  as  to  cause  them  to  fall  back  in  dismay,  but  w  bile 
Peter  sought  to  defend  him  by  striking  off  with  his 
sword  the  ear  of  one  of  the  assailants  (which  Jesus  im- 
mediately cured  with  a  touch,  at  the  same  time  relink- 
ing his  disciple's  impetuosity),  Jesus,  after  a  short  re- 
monstrance upon  the  tumultuous  and  furtive  manner 
of  his  pursuers'  approach,  and  a  stipidation  for  his  dis- 
ciples' security,  suffered  himself  to  be  taken  prisoner, 
with  scarcely  one  of  his  friends  remaining  to  protect 
him  (Matt,  xxvi,  30-50 ;  John  xviii,  4-9 ;  Luke  xxii, 
49 ;  Matt,  xxvi,  51-56 ;  Mark  xiv,  51,  52 ;  and  parallels). 
See  Betrayal.  He  was  first  led  away  to  the  jialace 
of  the  ex-]wntiff  Annas,  who,  after  vainly  endeavoring 
to  extract  from  him  some  confession  respecting  himself 
or  his  disciples  (while  Peter,  who,  with  John,  had  fol- 
lowed after,  three  times  denied  any  connection  with  him 
[see  Peter],  when  questioned  by  the  various  servants 
in  the  court-yard,  but  was  brought  to  pungent  penitence 
by  a  look  from  his  Master  within  the  house),  sent  him 
for  further  examination  to  the  acting  high-priest  Cai- 
aphas  (John  xviii,  13-10, 18,  17,  25,  19-23,  20,27;  Lr.ke 
xxii,  61,  02;  John  xxiii,  24;  and  parallels).  This  fur.c- 
tionary, assembling  the  Sanhedrim  at  daylight  (Friday, 
March  18,  A.D.  29),  at  length,  with  great  difficulty,  pro- 
cured two  witnesses  who  testified  to  Jesus's  threat  of 
destroying  the  Temple  (see  John  ii,  19),  but  with  such 
discrepancy  between  themselves  that  Caiaphas  broke  the 
silence  of  Jesus  bj'  adjuring  him  respecting  his  Messi- 
anic claims,  and  on  his  avowal  of  his  character  made 
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use  of  this  admission  to  charge  him  with  blasphemy,  to 
which  the  Sanhedrim  present  assented  with  a  sentence 
of  death ;  the  officers  who  held  Jesus  thereupon  indulged 
in  the  vilest  insults  upon  his  person  (Matt,  xxvi,  57,  59- 
G3 ;  Luke  xxii,  (57-71, 03-65 ;  and  parallels).  See  Caia- 
PHAS.  After  a  formal  vote  of  the  full  Sanhedrim  (q.  v.) 
earlv  in  the  forenoon,  Jesus  was  next  led  to  the  procu- 
rator Pilate's  mansion  for  his  legal  sanction  upon  the 
determination  of  the  religious  court,  where  the  hierar- 
chy soui^ht  to  overcome  his  reluctance  to  involve  him- 
self in  the  matter  (which  was  increased  by  his  exami- 
nation of  Jesus  himself,  who  simply  replied  to  their 
allegations  by  giving  Pilate  to  understand  that  his 
claims  did  not  relate" to  temporal  things)  by  charging 
him  with  sedition,  especially  in  Galilee,  an  intimation 
that  Pilate  seized  upon  to  remand  the  whole  trial  to 
Herod  (who  chanced  to  be  in  Jerusalem  at  the  time), 
as  the  civil  head  of  that  province  (John  xviii,  28-38; 
Matt,  xxvii,  12-14 ;  Luke  xxiii,  4-7).  Herod,  however, 
on  eagerly  questioning  Jesus,  in  hopes  of  witnessing 
some  display  of  his  miraculous  power,  was  so  enraged  at 
his  absolute  silence  that  he  sent  him  back  to  Pilate  in 
a  mock  attire  of  royalty  (Luke  xxiii,  8-12).  The  proc- 
urator, thus  compelled  to  exercise  jurisdiction  over  the 
case,  convinced  of  the  prisoner's  innocence  (especially 
after  a  message  from  his  wife  to  that  eflfect),  proposed 
to  the  populace  to  release  him  as  the  malefactor  ivhich 
custom  required  him  to  set  at  liberty  on  the  holiday  of 
the  Passover  (q.  v.) ;  but  the  hierarchy  insisted  on  the 
release  of  a  notorious  criminal,  Barabbas,  instead,  and 
enforced  Iheir  clamor  for  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus  with 
so  keen  an  insinuation  of  Pilate's  disloyalty  to  the  em- 
peror, that,  after  varied  eiforts  to  exonerate  himself  and 
discharge  the  prisoner  (whose  personal  bearing  enhanced 
his  idea  of  his  character),  he  at  length  yielded  to  their 
demands,  and,  after  allowing  Jesus  to  be  beaten  [see 
Fi,agei,lation]  and  other^vise  shamefully  handled  by 
the  soldiers  [see  INIocking],  he  pronounced  sentence  for 
his  execution  on  the  cross  (Luke  xxiii,  13-lG;  Matt. 
XV,  17-19,  16,  20-30;  John  xix,  4-16;  and  parallels). 
See  Pilate.  The  traitor  Judas,  perceiving  the  enor- 
mity of  his  crime,  now  that,  in  consequence  of  his  Mas- 
ter's acquiescence,  there  apjjeared  no  chance  of  his  es- 
cape, returned  to  the  hierareliy  with  the  bribe,  which, 
on  their  cool  reply  of  indifference  to  his  retraction,  he 
flung  down  in  the  Temple,  and  went  and  hung  himself 
in  despairing  remorse  (Matt,  xxvii,  3-10).  See  Judas. 
On  his  way  out  of  the  city  to  Golgotha,  where  he  was 
to  be  crucified,  Jesus  fainted  under  the  burden  of  his 
cross,  which  was  therefore  laid  upon  the  shoulders  of 
one  Simon,  who  chanced  to  pass  at  the  time,  and  as 
they  proceeded  Jesus  bade  the  disconsolate  Jewish  fe- 
males attending  him  to  weep  rather  for  themselves  and 
their  nation  than  for  him ;  on  reaching  the  place  of  ex- 
ecution [see  Golgotha],  after  refusing  the  usual  nar- 
cotic, he  was  suspended  on  the  cross  between  two  male- 
factors, while  praying  for  his  murderers;  and  a  brief 
statement  of  his  offence  (which  the  Jews  in  vain  en- 
deavored to  induce  Pilate  to  change  as  to  phraseology) 
was  ])laced  above  his  head,  the  executioners  meanwhile 
having  divided  his  garments  among  themselves:  while 
hanging  thus,  Jesus  was  reviled  by  the  spectators,  by 
the  soldiers,  and  even  by  one  of  his  fellow-sufferers 
(whom  the  other  penitently  rebuking,  was  assured  by 
Jesus  of  speedy  salvation  for  himself  [sec  Titiur  ox  the 
Cross]),  and  committed  his  mother  to  the  care  of  John ; 
then,  at  the  dose  of  the  three  hours'  preternatural  dark- 
ness [sec  Kclh-se],  giving  utterance  (in  the  language 
of  P.sa.  xxii)  to  his  agonized  emotions  [see  Sahactha- 
XI]  amid  the  scoffs  of  his  enemies,  he  called  for  some- 
thing to  (piench  his  thirst,  which  being  given  him,  he 
expired  with  the  words  of  resignation  toCiod  upon  his 
lips,  while  an  eartlKpuike  (q.  v.)  and  the  revivification 
of  the  sleeping  dead  bore  witness  to  his  sacred  charac- 
ter, as  the  by-standers  [see  Centurion]  were  forced  to 
acknowledge  (IMatt.  xxvii,  31,  32;  Luke  xxiii.  27-31- 
Mark  XV,  22,  23,  25,  27,  28;  Luke  xxiii,  34;  John  xix] 


19-24;  Tilatt.  xxvii,  36,  39-43;  Luke  xxiii,  36,  37,  39- 
43;  John  xix,  25-27;  Matt,  xxvii,  45-47,  49  ;  John  xix, 
28-30;  Luke  xxiii,  46 ;  Matt,  xxvii,  51-53 ;  Luke  xxiii, 
47,  48 ;  and  parallels).  See  Passion.  Towards  even- 
ing, on  account  of  the  approaching  Sabbath,  the  Jews 
petitioned  Pilate  to  cause  the  crucified  persons  to  be 
killed  by  the  usual  process  of  hastening  their  death  [see 
Crucifixion],  and  their  bodies  removed  from  so  public 
a  place ;  and  as  the  soldiers  ^vere  executing  this  order, 
they  were  surprised  to  find  Jesus  already  dead ;  one  of 
the  soldiers,  however,  tested  the  body  by  plunging  a 
spear  into  the  side,  when  water  mixed  with  clots  of 
blood  issued  from  the  wound  (John  xix,  31-37).  See 
Blood  and  Water.  A  rich  Arimathsean,  named  Jo- 
seph (q.  v.),  a  secret  believer  in  Jesus,  soon  came  and 
desired  the  body  of  Jesus  for  burial,  and  Pilate,  as  soon 
as  he  had  ascertained  the  actual  death  of  Jesus,  gave 
him  permission;  accordingly,  with  the  help  of  Nicode- 
mus,  he  laid  it  in  his  own  new  vault,  temporarily  wrap- 
ped in  spices,  while  the  female  friends  of  Jesus  observed 
the  place  of  its  sepulture  (Mark  xv,  42-44 ;  John  xix, 
38-42;  Luke  xxiii,  25,  26;  and  parallels).  See  Sepul- 
chre. Next  day  (Saturday,  March  19,  A.D.  29)  the 
hierarchy,  remembering  Jesus's  predictions  of  his  own 
resurrection,  persuaded  Pilate  to  secure  the  entrance  to 
the  tomb  by  a  large  stone,  a  seal,  and  a  guard  [see 
Watch ]  at  the  door  (Matt,  xxvii,  62-66).  The  women, 
meanwhile,  prepared  additional  embalming  materials  in 
the  evening  lor  the  body  of  Jesus  (Mark  xvi,  1).  See 
Embalm. 

Very  early  next  morning  (Sunday,  March  20,  A.D. 
29)  Jesus  arose  alive  from  the  tomb  [see  Resurrec- 
tion], which  an  angel  opened,  the  guards  swooning 
away  at  the  sight  (Matt,  xxviii,  2-4,  and  parallel). 
The  women  soon  appeared  on  the  sfjot  with  the  spices 
for  completing  the  embalming,  but,  discovering  the  stone 
removed  from  the  door,  Mary  Magdalene  hastily  return- 
ed to  tell  Peter,  while  the  rest,  entering,  missed  the  body, 
but  saw  two  angels  at  the  entrance,  who  informed  them 
of  the  resurrection  of  their  jMaster,  and.  as  they  were  re- 
turning to  inform  the  disciples,  they  met  Jesus  himself; 
but  the  disciples,  on  their  return,  disbelieved  their  re- 
port (^lark  xxi,  2-4 ;  John  xx,  2 ;  Luke  xxiv,  3-8 ; 
Matt,  xxviii,  7-10;  Luke  xxiv,  9,  10;  and  parallels). 
The  guard,  however,  had  by  this  time  recovered,  and, 
on  reporting  to  the  hierarchy,  they  were  bribed  to  circu- 
late a  story  of  the  abreption  of  the  body  during  their 
sleep  (Matt,  xxxiii,  11-15).  Marj^  Magdalene  mean- 
while had  roused  Peter  and  John  with  the  tidings  of  the 
absence  of  the  body,  and,  on  their  hastening  to  the  tomb, 
they  both  observed  the  state  of  things  there,  without 
arriving  at  any  satisfactory  explanation  of  it) ;  but  Ma- 
ry, who  arrived  soon  after  they  had  left,  as  she  stood 
weeping,  saw  a  person  of  whom,  mistaking  him  for  the 
keeper  of  the  garden,  she  inquired  for  the  body,  but  was 
soon  made  aware  by  his  voice  that  it  was  Jesus  himself, 
when  she  fell  at  his  feet,  being  forbidden  a  nearer  ap- 
proach, but  bidden  to  announce  his  resurrection  to  the 
disciples  (John  xx,  11-18 ;  Mark  xvi,  1 1 ;  and  parallels). 
On  the  same  day  Jesus  appeared  to  two  of  the  disciples 
who  were  going  to  Emmaus,  and  disconrse^l  to  them  re- 
specting the  Christology  of  the  Old  Test.,  but  they  did 
not  recognise  him  till  they  were  partaking  the  meal  to 
which,  at  their  journey's  end,  they  invited  him,  and 
then  they  immediately  returned  with  the  news  to  Jeru- 
salem, wliere  they  found  that  he  had  in  the  meanwhile 
a]ipeared  also  to  Peter  (Luke  xxiv,  13-33,  and  parallels). 
At  this  moment  Jesus  himself  appeared  in  their  midst, 
and  overcame  their  incredulity  by  showing  them  his 
wounds  and  eating  before  them,  and  then  gave  them 
instructions  respecting  their  apostolical  mission  (Luke 
xxiv,  36-49;  John  xx,  21;  Mark  xvi,  15-18;  John  x, 
4,  22,  23 ;  and  parallels).  Thomas,  who  had  been  absent 
from  this  interview,  and  therefore  refused  to  believe  his 
associates'  report,  was  also  convinced,  at  the  next  ap- 
pearance of  Jesus  a  week  afterwards  (Sunday  evening, 
March  27,  A.D.  29),  by  handling  him  personally  (John 
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XX,  24-29).  Some  time  afterwards  (prob,  Wednesday, 
March  30,  A.D.  29)  Jesus  again  appeared  to  his  disciples 
on  the  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Tiberias,  as  they  were  fishing; 
and,  after  they  had  tal^en  a  preternatural  quantity  of 
fish  at  his  direction,  coming  ashore,  they  jjartook  of  a 
meal  which  he  had  jjrepared,  after  which  he  tenderly 
reproved  Peter  for  his  unfaithfulness,  and  intimated  to 
him  his  future  martyrdom  (Matt,  xxviii,  IG ;  John  xxi, 
1-23).  Soon  afterwards  (probably  Thursday,  March  31, 
A.D.  29)  he  appeared  to  some  live  hundred  of  his  disci- 
ples (1  Cor.  XV,  6)  at  an  appointed  meeting  on  a  moun- 
tain in  Galilee,  where  he  commissioned  his  apostles 
afresh  to  their  work  (JNIatt.  xxviii,  16-20).  Next  he 
appeared  to  James  (1  Cor.  xv,  7),  and  finally  to  all  the 
apostles  together  [see  Appeauanxe  (of  kisen  Christ)], 
to  whom,  at  the  end  of  forty  days  from  his  passion 
(Thursday,  April  28,  A.D.  29),  he  now  gave  a  general 
charge  relative  to  their  mission  [sec  Apostle],  and, 
leading  them  towards  Bethanj^  ^vhile  blessing  them  he 
was  suddenly  carried  up  bodily  into  the  sky  [see  Ascen- 
sion] and  enfolded  from  their  sight  in  a  cloud  [see  Ix- 
TEitCESSiox],  angels  at  the  same  time  appearing  and 
declaring  to  them,  in  their  astonishment,  his  future  re- 
turn in  a  similar  manner  (Acts  i,  2-12,  and  parallels). 
(For  a  fuller  explanation  of  the  details  of  the  foregoing 
narrative,  see  Strong's  Ilurmomj  and  Exposilion  of  the 
Go.ipels,  N.  Y.,  1852.)     See  Gosi-ei.s. 

IV.  Literutia-e. — JMuch  of  this  has  been  cited  under 
the  foregoing  heads.  Wc  present  here  a  general  sum- 
mary. 

1.  The  efforts  to  produce  a  biography  of  the  Saviour 
of  mankind  may  be  saiil  to  have  begun  with  the  at- 
tempts to  combine  and  harmonize  the  statements  of  the 
evangelists  (see  Hase,  Lehen  Jesit,  p.  20).  See  Haumo- 
NiES.  The  early  Church  contented  itself  simply  with 
collating  the  narratives  of  the  different  apostles  and  an 
occasional  comment  on  some  passages.  See  Moxotes- 
SAitox.  In  tlic  ^liddle  Ages,  as  also  later  in  the  IJoman 
Catholic  Church,  the  works  written  on  the  life  of  Christ 
were  uncritical,  fantastic,  and  fiction-like,  being  mere 
religious  tracts  (Hase,  p.  26).  Even  after  the  Iveforma- 
tion  had  given  rise  to  speculation  and  religious  theory, 
the  works  on  the  life  of  Christ  continued  to  be  of  a  like 
character.  It  was  not  till  near  the  close  of  the  18th 
century,  when  the  Wolfenbiittel  Fragmentists  had  at- 
tacked Christianity  [see  Lessinc;  j,  that  the  Apologists 
felt  themselves  constrained  to  treat  tlic  history  of  Clirist 
in  his  twofold  nature,  as  God  and  also  as  man.  This 
period  was  therefore  the  first  in  which  the  life  of  Christ 
was  treated  in  a  critical  and  pragmatical  manner  (comp. 
Strauss,  Leben  Jest/,  1864,  p.  1).  Soon,  however,  these 
efforts  degenerated  into  humanitarianism,  and  even  ])ro- 
fanitJ^  Herder,  the  great  German  poet  and  theologian, 
wrote  distinct  treatises  on  the  life  of  "  the  Son  of  God" 
and  on  the  life  of  "  the  Son  of  man."  Some  treated  of 
the  prophet  of  Nazareth  (Bahrdt,Veuturini ;  later  Langs- 
dorf) ;  others  even  instituted  comparisons  witli  men  like 
Socrates,  oftentimes  drawing  the  jiarallel  in  favor  ratlier 
of  the  latter.  Others  (Paulus,  Greiling),  in  order  to 
suit  the  tendency  of  the  age,  hesitated  not  to  strip  the 
life  of  Christ  of  all  the  miraculous,  and  painted  him 
simply  as  the  humane  and  wise  teacher.  Such  a  theo- 
ry was,  of  course,  "  the  reductio  ad  absiirdum  of  a  ration- 
alism pure  and  simple"  (compare  Humptre,  Christ  and 
Christendom,  Boyle  Lect.  1866,  p.  329).  The  more  mod- 
ern theology  (we  refer  here  mainly  to  German  theology 
since  Schleiermacher)  attempted  to  crowd  forward  the 
ideal.  Thus  Hase  proposed  for  his  task  tlie  treatment 
"how  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  according  to  divine  jiredesti- 
nation,  by  the  free  exercise  of  his  own  mind,  and  by  the 
will  of  his  age,  had  become  the  Saviour  of  the  world." 

A  still  more  destructive  attitude  (comp.  Lange,  I,  x 
sq.)  was  assumed  by  Strauss,  who,  \v'hile  not  denying 
that  Jesus  iiad  lived,  yet  recognised  in  tlie  accounts 
of  the  gospels  simply  a  mythical  reflex  of  what  the 
young  Christian  society  had  invented  to  connect  with 
the  prophetical  announcements  of  the   old  covenant,  1 


though,  of  course,  he  added  that  it  had  been  done  un- 
consciously and  thoughtlessly.  Thus  the  (poetico-spec- 
ulative)  truth  of  the  ideal  Clirist  was  to  be  maintained, 
but  it  soon  vanished  in  the  clouds  like  a  mist.  In  a 
modified  form  this  mythical  theory  was  advocated  by 
Weisse,  who,  like  others  before  him,  endeavored  to  solve 
the  miraculous  in  the  life  of  Christ  by  the  introduction 
of  higher  biology  (magnetism,  etc.),  and  used  Strauss's 
hypotheses  in  order  to  dispose  of  whatever  he  found 
impracticable  in  his  own  view.  The  Tubingen  theolo- 
gian, Bruno  Bauer  {Kritik.  der  evanrjel.  Gesch.  vol.  iii), 
went  further,  and  declaring  that  he  could  not  see  in 
tlie  accounts  of  the  apostles  a  harmless  poesy,  branded 
them  as  do^vnright  imposture.  A  much  more  moderate 
]iosition  was  taken  by  one  who  utterly  disbelieved  the 
fulfilment  of  the  prophecies,  Salvador  the  Jew.  He  ac- 
knowledged the  liistorical  personality  of  Jesus,  though 
the  Saviour,  in  his  treatment,  came  to  be  nothing  but  a 
Jewish  reformer  (and,  of  course,  a  demagogue  also). 

It  must  be  acknowledged,  however,  that  these  criti- 
cisms provoked  a  more  thorough  study  of  the  subject, 
and  that  orthodox  Christianity  is  therefore  in  no  small 
measure  indebted  to  German  rationalism  for  the  great 
interest  which  has  since  been  manifested  in  the  history 
of  our  Lord.  The  rationalistic  works  called  forth  innu- 
merable critiques  and  rejoinders  (most  prominent  among 
which  were  those  of  W.  Hoffmann,  Stuttg.  1838  sq. ; 
Hengstenberg,  in  the  Eram/el.  Kirchenzeiluriff,  1836; 
Schweizer,  in  the  iStied.  u.  Krit.  1837,  No.  iii;  Tholuck, 
Hamburg,  1838 ;  Ullmami, Hamb.  1838) ;  andfinally  re- 
sulted in  the  publication  of  a  vast  number  of  produc- 
tions on  the  life  of  Jesus. 

We  call  attention,  likewise,  to  the  efforts  of  the  Dutch 
theologians,  among  whom  are  Meijboom  (Groniiig.  1861), 
Van  Osterzee,  and  others.  A  new  treatment  of  the  sub- 
ject was  promised  by  the  late  chevalier  Bunsen  (Preface 
to  his  //ippolj/tits,  p.  xlix)  but  it  never  made  its  appear- 
ance. Ewakl,  however,  continued  his  work  on  the  Jews 
(Gcscli.  d.  Volkes  Israel),  closing  in  a  fifth  volume  with 
the  life  of  Christ  {Leben  Christus).  The  author  evi- 
dently is  a  non-believer  in  our  Lord's  godhead  (compare 
Liddon,  Banipt.  Lecture,  1866,  p.  505).  His  method  of 
dealing  with  the  subject  has  something  of  the  same  in- 
definiteness  which  cliaracterizcd  the  work  of  Schleier- 
macher (compare  Plumptre,  Boi/le  Lecture,  1866,  p.  336). 
Ewald  views  Jesus  "  as  the  fuliilmeiit  of  the  O.  T. — as 
the  final,  highest,  fullest,  clearest  revelation  of  God — as 
the  true  Messiah,  who  satisfies  all  right  longing  for  (iod 
and  for  deliverance  from  the  curse — as  the  eternal  King 
of  the  kingdom  of  God.  But  with  all  this,  and  while 
he  depicts  our  Lord's  person  and  work,  in  its  love,  activ- 
ity, and  majesty,  with  a  beauty  that  is  not  often  met 
with,  there  is  but  one  nature  accorded  to  this  perfect 
Person,  and  that  nature  is  human."  Of  a  very  different 
character  from  all  these  works  are  the  lectures  of  Prof. 
C.  J.  Kiggenbach,  of  Basle,  who  presents  us  the  picture 
of  our  Lord  from  a  harmonistico-apologetic  point  of  view. 

Here  deserve  mention  also  the  labors  of  Neander,  who, 
"ill  the  conviction,  which  runs  through  his  Church  Ilis- 
tori/,  that  Christendom  rests  upon  the  personality  of 
Christ,"  was  not  a  little  alarmed  by  the  production  of 
Strauss,  and  "  with  fear  and  trembling,  feeling  that  con- 
troversy was  a  duty,  and  j'et  also  that  it  marred  the  de- 
votion of  spirit  in  wliicli  alone  the  life  of  his  Lord  and 
blaster  could  be  contemi)lated  rightly,"  entered  the  lists 
against  rationalistic  combatants.  His  excellent  work 
has  found  a  worthy  translator  in  the  late  liev.  Dr. 
jNI'Clintock.  We  pass  over  men  like  Hare,  "who  re- 
protluce  more  or  less  the  rationalism  of  Paulus"  (perhaps 
the  first  conspicuous  work  of  the  rationalistic  Germans, 
though  it  failed  to  awaken  the  general  interest  that 
Strauss's  work  did ;  comp.  Plumptre,  Buyle  Lect.  1866,  p. 
329) ;  others  also,  who,  like  Ebrard  and  Lange,  "  avow- 
edly assume  the  position  of  apologists,  though  their 
works  are  at  least  evidence  (as  are  bishop  Ellicott's  IIul- 
senn  Lect.,  and  the  many  elaborate  commentaries  on  the 
Gospels  in  our  country  and  abroad)  that  orthodox  tlieo- 
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logiaiis  do  not  shrink  from  the  field  of  inquiry  thus 
opened." 

A  time  of  quiet  and  rest  seemed  now  to  have  dawned 
upon  tliis  i)olcmical  field  of  Christian  theology,  when 
suddenly,  in  1803,  the  learned  Frenchman  Eenan  ap- 
peared with  liis  Vie  de  Jesus,  and  stirred  anew  the  spir- 
its, as  Strauss  had  done  thirty  years  before.  IMost  ar- 
bitrarily did  Jlr.  Kenan  deal  with  the  data  upon  which 
his  work  professed  to  be  based ;  while  theologically  he 
])rocceded  throughout "  on  a  really  atheistic  assumption, 
disguised  beneath  the  veil  of  a  pantheistic  phraseology. 
...  It  is,  however,  when  we  look  at  the  Vie  de  Jesus 
from  a  moral  point  of  view  that  its  shortcomings  are 
most  apparent  in  their  length  and  breadth.  Irs  hero 
is  a  fanatical  impostor,  who  pretends  to  be  and  to  do 
that  wliich  lie  knows  to  be  beyond  him,  but  who,  never- 
theless, is  held  up  to  our  admiration  as  the  ideal  of  hu- 
manity" (Liddon,  p.  50G).  It  is  sufficient  to  reply  to 
this  caricature  by  Mr.  Kenan  that,  "  If  this  be  the  found- 
er of  Christianity,  and  if  Christianity  be  the  right  be- 
lief, then  all  religion  must  cease  from  the  earth ;  for  not 
only  is  this  character  unfit  to  sustain  Christianity,  but 
it.  is  unfit  to  sustain  any  religion ;  it  wants  the  bond" 
(Lange,  I,  xviii).  Yet  "it  may  be  that  to  the  thou- 
sands whose  thoughts  have  either  rested  in  the  symbols 
of  the  infancy  and  the  death  which  the  cultus  of  the 
Latin  Church  brings  so  prominently  before  them,  or 
wlio,  having  rejected  these,  have  accepted  nothing  in 
tlieir  place,  the  Vie  de  Jesus  has  given  a  sense  of  liuman 
reality  to  the  Gospel  history  which  they  never  knew 
before,  and  led  them  to  study  it  with  a  more  devout 
sympathy"  (Plumptre,  p.  337).  Countless  editions  and 
translations  were  made  of  the  worlv,  and  it  was  read 
everywhere  with  as  much  interest  as  if  it  had  been  sim- 
ply a  work  of  fiction ;  indeed  (German  theologians,  even 
the  Rationalists,  hesitated  not  to  rank  it  among  French 
novels.  Innumerable  are  the  works  which  were  writ- 
ten against  and  in  defence  of  this  legendary  hypothesis. 
In  (iermany,  especially,  the  contest  raged  fiercely,  and 
for  a  time  it  seemed  as  if  the  materialistic  Frenchman 
was  to  uproot  all  Christian  feelings  in  the  hearts  of  the 
common  people  of  Germany,  when  Strauss  suddenly 
reappeared  on  the  stage  in  Ijehalf  of  his  mythical  the- 
ory with  a  new  edition  of  his  Leben  Jesu,  this  time 
prepared  yb>-  Me  tennis  of  the  German  people,  '-and  the 
new  work,  more  popular  in  form,  more  caustic  and  sneer- 
ing in  its  hostility,  has  been  read  as  widely  as  the  old. 
.  .  .  JIustering  all  old  objections  and  starting  anew,  he 
seeks  to  prove  that  the  first  three  gospels  contradict 
each  other  and  the  fourth.  Without  entering  into  the 
more  elaborate  theories  as  to  their  origin  and  their  re- 
lation to  the  several  parties  and  sects  in  early  Christen- 
dom, as  IJaur  <lid  afterwards,  he  has  a  general  theorj' 
wliich  accounts  for  them.  Men's  hopes  and  wishes, 
their  reverence  and  awe,  tend  at  all  times  to  develop 
themselves  into  myths.  .  .  .  The  myths  were  not  'cun- 
ningly devised,'  but  were  the  spontaneous,  unconscious 
growth  of  the  time  in  which  they  first  appeared.  If 
men  asked  what,  then,  was  lel't  them  to  believe  in— what 
was  tlie  idea  which  had  thus  developed  itself  through 
what  liad  been  worked  on  as  the  facts  of  Christianity, 
the  answer  was  that  God  manifested  himself,  not  in 
Christ,  but  in  luimanity  at  large — humanity  is  the  uniou 
of  the  two  natures,  the  finite  and  the  infinite,  the  child 
of  the  visible  mother  and  the  invisible  father.  .  .  .  Tiie 
outcry  against  the  book  was,  as  might  be  expected, 
enormous.  It  opened  tlie  eyes  of  those  who  ha<l  dallied 
with  unbelief  to  see  that  they  were  naked,  and  it  strip- 
pod  (itf  the  fig-leaf  covering  of  words  and  phrases  with 
whicli  they  had  sought  to  hide  their  nakedness.  What 
was  olfered  as  the  compensation  for  all  tliis  work  of  de- 
struction, if  it  were  offered  in  any  other  spirit  than  that 
of  the  mockery  even  then,  and  yet  more  now,  so  charac- 
teristic of  the  author,  was  hardly  enough  to  give  warmth 
and  shelter  to  any  human  smil"  (Plumptre,  p.  334). 
Tlie  ablest  among  Christian  divines  and  scholars  came 
forward  to  refute  the  naked  falsehoods,  and  up  to  our  day 


the  contest  rages,  nor  can  it  be  said  how  soon  it  wiU  be 
ended ;  it  is  certain,  however,  that  orthodox  Christianity 
is  daily  gaining  ground,  even  in  the  very  core  of  the 
heart  of  Kationalism.  In  France  it  drew  forth  the  able 
work  of  Pressense,  Jesus  Christ  son  Temps,  sa  Vie  son 
(Euvre  (Paris,  1865),  which  has  since  appeared  in  an 
English  dress  in  this  country.  In  England,  Ecce  Homo, 
a  survey  of  the  life  and  work  of  Jesus  Christ  (London, 
1866),  was  a  response  to  French  and  German  Rational- 
ists, in  so  far  as  the  reaUty  of  our  Saviour's  human  ca- 
reer is  concerned.     (See  above,  II,  3.) 

Great  service  has  also  been  done  for  the  truth  by  the 
productions  of  Weiss  {Seeks  Vortrdge  iiber  die  Person 
Jesu  Christi,  Ingolst.  1864),  Liddon  {Bampton  Lecture, 
1866 ;  see  Christian  Remembrancer,  3 &u.  1868,  article  vi), 
and  particularly  by  Row  (London,  1868;  N.Y.  1871;  see 
Princeton  Rev.  1810,  art.  v),  Plumptre  (Boyle  Led.  1866), 
K.Payne  Smith  {Bampton  Lecture,  1869),  Leathes,  Wit- 
ness of  St.  John  to  Christ  {Boyle  T^ect.  1870),  Andrews,  and 
Hanna.  Several  popular  treatises  on  the  subject  were 
also  produced  in  Germany,  England,  and-America,  among 
which  are  those  of  Abbott  and  Eddy.  Henrj'  W^ard 
Beecher  has  just  published  vol.  i  of  a  similar  work. 

2.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  most  important  of  the 
very  numerous  works  relating  to  the  person  and  history 
of  Christ,  of  wliich  Germany  has  been  especially  fruitful 
(comp.Walch,  iii,  404;  Hase,  p.  28,  37,  41;  Andrews, 
Preface). 

(1.)  Of  a  general  character  are  treatises  by  the  fol- 
lowing authors,  respecting  the  proper  method  of  inves- 
tigating the  career  of  Christ :  Doderlein  (Jena,  1783  sq.), 
Semler  (Hal.  1786),  Eberhard  (Hal.  1787),  Albers  (Giitt. 
1793),  Ammon  (Gcitt.  1794),  Brliggeman  (Giitt.  1795), 
Stuckert  (Francfort,  1797),  Miiller  (Stuttg.  1785),  Piper 
(Giitt.  1835),  Sextroh  (Giitt.  1785),  Peterson  (Lub.1838), 
Scholten  (Traj.  1840),  Wiggers  (Rost.  1837).  On  pro- 
fane and  apocryphal  materials:  Kocher  (Jena,  1726), 
Meyer  ( Hamb.  1805) ,  Angusti  (Jena,  1799) ,  Huldric  (L.  B. 
1705),  Werner  (Stad.  1781).  Jiiatessura  of  the  Gospel 
history  have  been  composed  by  the  following:  J.  F. 
Bahrdt  (Lpz.  1772),  Roos  (Tubingen,  1776),  Mutschelle 
(Munch.  1784),  C.  F.  Bahrdt  (BerL  1787),  Bergen  (Gies- 
sen,  1789  sq.),White  (Oxon.  1800),  Keller  (Stuttg.  1802), 
Horn  (Niirnburg,  1803),  Sebastian!  (Lpzg.  1806),  Hum- 
mer (Wien,  1807),  Langsdorf  (Mannheim,  1830),  KUchler 
(Lips.  1835),  and  others.     See  Harjionies. 

Discussions  on  the  life  of  Jesus,  iu  a  more  historical 
form,  of  a  hostile  character,  are  by  the  fillowiiig  :  Reimar 
(Braunschweig,  1778  sq.), C. F. Bahrdt  ( I lalk/l 782 ;  Berl. 
1784  sq.),  J.  G.  Schulthess  (Ziir.  1783),Venturiiii  (Kopen. 
1800),  Langsdorf  (Mannh.  1831),  D.  F.  Strauss  (Tiibing. 
1835, 1837, 1838  [the  work  which  provoked  the  innumer- 
able critiques  and  rejoinders,  as  above  stated].  Sack 
(Bonn,  1836),Theile  (Lpzg.  1832),  Hahn  (Leii«ig,  1839). 

Of  an  apoloffetic  character  [besides  those  in  express 
opposition  to  Strauss]  are  the  following:  Keinhard  (AV^it- 
tenburg,  1781 ;  5th  edition,  with  additions  by  Heubner, 
1830),  Hess  (Zurich,  1774,  rewritten  1823),  Yermehren 
(Halle,  1799),  Opitz  (Zerbst,  1812\  Planck  (Gott.1818), 
Bodent[Rom.  Cath.]  ((urniiiKl.  lsi8  sq.),  Paulus  (Hei- 
delb.  1828),  J.  Schidtlicss  (Ziiri.li,  1830),  Hase  (Lpzg. 
1829, 1835),  Neandor  (Ilaiiib.  1837;  translated  by M'Clin- 
tock  and  Bhnnoiithal  X.  Y.  1840),  Kleuker  (Brem.  1776 ; 
Ulm.  1793),  Basedow  (Lp/..  1784),  Wizenman  (Lpz.1780), 
Herder  (Riga,  17!t(;),  llackcr  (Leipzig,  1801-3),  Schorch 
(Lpzg.  1841),  Koltlioif  (Hafn.  1852),  Hofmann  (Leipzig, 
1852),  Keim  (Ziir.  ISGl,  1864),  Wisenmann  (1864),  Weiss 
(Ingolst.  1864).     See  Rationalism. 

Among  those  of  a  more  practical  character  are  the 
following:  Walch  (Jena,  1740),  HUniber  (Frankf.  1763), 
Hoppenstedt  (Hannov.  1784  sq.).  Hunter  (Lond.  1785), 
Fleetwood  (Lond.),  Cramer  (Lpz.  1787),  Marx  (Minister, 
1789, 1830),  Gosner  (Leipzig,  1797;  Ziirich,  1818),  Sinte- 
nis  (Zerbst,  mm.  IMoister  ( liasel,  1802),  Reichenberger 
(Wien,  1793,  1826).  (Jerliard  and  :\Ii\ller  (Erfurt,  1801), 
Baurlegel  (Neustadt.  18(11. 1,S21 ),  (ireihng  (Halle,  1813), 
Jacobi  (Gotha,  1817;  Sonders.  1819),  Pfiaum  (Niirnburg, 
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1819),  Ammon  (Lpzg.  1812-7,  "•  vols.),  ^Miillor  (Berlin, 
1819, 1821),  Schmidt  (Wien,  1«J2, 1S_>(;).  Francke  (Bresl. 
1823,  Lpzg.  1838, 1842),  BiichlVliur  ( :\Iiiiioh.  182G),  Ne- 
vels  (Aachen,  182G),  Stephani  (:\Iag(kl).  1830),  Onymus 
(Siilzb.  1831),  Blunt  (London,  ISooj,  Hartmann  (Stutti;. 
1837),  Weisse  (Lpzg.  1838),  Knhn  (Mainz,  1838),  Lchr- 
reich  (tiiiedl.  1840),  Ilirsoher  (Tubing.  1839),Wiirkcrts 
(Meiss.  1840),  Hug  (1840),  Krane  (Cass.  1850),  Lichten- 
Btein  (Erl.  1855),Kougemont  (Paris  and  Lausanne,  18.')t)), 
J.  Bucher  (Stuttgard,  1859),  Krummacher  (Bielf.  1854), 
Baumgarten  (Brunsw.  1859),  Uhlhoni  (Hamb.  18G(J;  Bost. 
18G8),  EUicott  (London,  1859),  Andrews  (N.  Y.  18G2). 

Among  those  pictorially  illustrated  are  the  works  of 
Sclileich  (:Munch.  1821),  Langer  (Stuttgart,  1823),  Kitto 
(Lend.  1847),  Abbott  (N.  Y.  18G4),  Crosby  (N.  Y.  1871). 

Among  those  of  a  poetiad  character  are  Juvencus, 
ed.  Arevahis  (Rom.  1792),  Vida  (L.  B.  15GG,  cd.  MiiUer; 
Hamb.  1811),  Wilmseu  (Berlin,  1816,  182G),  Gittermann 
(Hannov.  1821),  Schincke  (Hal.  182G).  Klopstock  (Hal. 
1751.  and  often),  Lavater  (Wintcrth.1783),  Halem  (Han- 
nov. 1810),  Weihe  (Elborf.  1822,  1824).  Wilmy  (Sulzb. 
1825),  Kirsch  (Lpz.  1825),  Gopp  (Lpz.  1827). 

(2.)  Of  a  more  special  nature  are  treatises  on  particu- 
lar portions  of  Christ's  outward  historj'  or  circumstances, 
e.  g.  his  relatives:  AValther  (Bcrl.  1791),  Oertel  (Germ. 
1792),  Hasse  (Regiom.  1792;  Berl.  1794),  Ludewig  (Wolf- 
enb.  1831).  Tiliander  (Upsal.  1772),  Gever  (Viteb.  1777), 
Blom  (L.  Bat.  1839),  Oosterzee  (Traj.'a.  R.  1840);  and 
his  country :  Konigsman  (Slesvic.  1807).  Among  those 
on  his  birth:  Korb  (Lpz.  1831),  Meerhcim  (Viteb.  1785), 
Keimer  (Lubec,  1653),  Oetter  (Nlinib.  1774);  and  in  a 
chronological  point  of  view,  among  others :  Masson 
(Koterd.  1700),  Jlaius  (Kilon.  1708;  id.  1722),  Heinec- 
cuis  (Hal.  1708),  Liebknecht  (Giess.  1735),  Hager  (Chem- 
nit.  1743),  Mann  (Lond.  1752),  Jost  (Wirceb.  1754),  Hai- 
den  (Prague,  1759),  Reccared  (Regiom.  17G8;  id.  17GG), 
Horix  (Mogunt.  1789),  Sanclemente  (Rome,  1795),  Mi- 
chaelis  (Wien,  1797),  Miinter  (Kopenh.  1827),  Feldhoff 
(Frankf.  1832),  Mayer  (Gryph.  1701),  Hardt  (Helmstiidt, 
1754),  Korner  (Lipsiiie,  1778),  Mynster  (Kopenh.  1837), 
Huschke  (Bresl.  1840),  Caspari  (Hamb.  18G9) ;  compare 
SInJ.  It.  Krit.  1870,  ii,  357;  1871,  ii;  Baptist  Quarterly, 
1871,  p.  118  sq.;  and  see  Z\im\>i.,Das  Gehurtsjahr  Christi 
(Ltipzig,  1869).  On  his  infancy,  education,  etc.:  Nie- 
meyer  (Halle,  1790),  Ammon  ((Jotting.  1798),  Schubert 
(Gryph.  1813),  Carpzov  (Helmst.  1771).Weise  (Helmst. 
1798),  Lange  (Aid.  1G99),  Arnold  (Regiom.  1730),  Rau 
(Erl.  1796),  Bandelin  (Llib.  1809).  On  the  duration  of 
his  ministry:  Chrysander  (Brunsw.  1750),  Pisanski  (Re- 
giom. 1778),  Loeber  (Altenb.  1767),  Korner  (Lips.  1779), 
Priestley  (Birmingham,  1780),  Newcome  (Dublin,  1780), 
Priess  (Rost.  1789),  Hiinlein  (Erlang.  179G).  See  Apos- 
tle. On  his  baptism,  see  John  the  Baptist.  On  his 
travels:  Schmidt  (Ilmenau,  1833;  Paris,  1837).  On  his 
celibacy :  Niedner  (Schneeberg,  1815).  On  his  teaching : 
Tschucke  (Lipsi.-e,  1781),  Bahrdt  (Berlin,  1786),  Jlander- 
bach  (Elberf.  1813),  Martini  (Rost.  1794),  Stier  (Leipzig, 
1853  sq. ;  Edinb.  1856  sq.).  See  Serjion  ox  the  Mouxt. 
On  his  alleged  writings :  Ittig  (Lipsise,  1696),  Epistola 
apocrypha  J.  C.  ad  Petruni  (Rom.  1774),  Sartorius  (Ba- 
sil. 1817),  Gieseke  (Llinenb.  1822),  Witting  (Braunschw. 
1823).  SeeABGAK.  On  his  miracles  (q.  v.) :  Heumann 
(Gott.  1747),  Pfaff  (Tubingen,  1752),  Pauli  (Riga,  1773), 
Trench  (Lond.  1848;  N.  Y.  1850),  On  his  transfigura- 
tion (q.  v.) :  Reusmann  (Giitting.  1747),  (ieorgi  (Yiteb. 
1744),  anonymous  Essay  (Lond.  1788),  Haubold  (Gott. 
1791),  Eger  (1794),  Rau  (Erl.  1797) ;  and  his  white  gar- 
ment, Franke  (Lips.  16/ 2),  Sagittarius  (Jena,  1673).  On 
his  temptation  (([.v.):  Baumgarten  (Halle,  1755),  De 
Saga  (Giitt,  1757),  Farmer  (London,  1671),  Saner  (Bonn, 
1789),  Postius  (Zweibr.  1791),  Ziegenhagen  (Franckfort, 
1791),  Domey  (Upsal.  1792),  Schiitze  (Hamb.  1793).  Dahl 
(Upsal.  1800),  Bertholdt  (Erl.  1812),  GeUerichts  (Altenb. 
1815),  Richter  (Yiteb.  1825),  Schweizer  (Zurich,  1833), 
Ewald  (Bayreuth,  1833) ;  comp.theZeifccAr. /'.  icissensch. 
Theol.  1870, p.  188  sq.  On  his  passion  (q.  v.) :  Iken  (Brem. 
1743  i  Tr.  a.  R.  1758),  Baumgarten  (HaUe,  1757),  Glanz 


(Stuttg.  1809),  Ilonnebcrg  (Lpzg.  1823),  Schlegel  (Lpzg. 
1775),Mosche  (Franckfort,  1785),  Ewald  (Lemgo,  1785), 
Fischer  (Lpzg.  1794),  Kindervater  (Lpzg.  1797),  MiJsler 
(Eisenb.  1816),  Krummacher  (BerL  1817),  Jongh  (Tr.  a. 
R.  1827),  Adriani  (Tr.  a.  R.  1827),Walther  (Bresl.  1738; 
Lpzg.  1777).  On  his  crucifixion  (q.  v.):  Schmidtman 
(Osnabr.  1830),  Neubig  (Erl.  1836),  Hasert  (Bcrl.  1839), 
Karig  (Lpzg.  1842),  Stroud  (Lond.  1847).  See  Agoxy; 
Atoxement.  On  his  words  upon  the  cross :  Hopncr 
(Lips.  1641),  Dankauer  (Arg.  1641),  Luger  (Jena,  1739), 
Scharf  (Yiteb.  1677),  Niemann  (Jena,  1671),  Lokerwitz 
(Viteb.  1680).  On  his  burial:  Te  Water  [i.  c.  Wessel- 
ing]  (Traj.  a.  Rh.  1761).  See  Calvauy.  On  his  res- 
urrection (q.v.):  among  others,  Buttstedt  (Gera;,  1749), 
Sherlock  (London,  1751),  Seidel  (Helmst.  1758),  Weickh- 
mann  (Viteb.  1767),  Burkitt  (Meining.  1774),  Rehkopf 
(Helmstadt,  1775),  LUderwald  (Helmst.  1778).  Less  (Gijtt. 
1779),  Scheibel  (Frankf.  1779),  Mosche  (Frankf.  1779), 
Semler  (Halle,  1780),  jMoldenhauer  (Hamb.  1779),  Velt- 
husen  (Helmst.  1780),  Pfeiffor  (Erlang.  1779, 1787),  Mi- 
chaelis  (Hal.  1783).  Schmid  (Jena,  1784),  Plessing  (HaL 
1788),  Volkmar  (Bresl.  1786),  Henneberg  (Lpzg.  1826), 
Frege  (Hamb.  1833),  Griesbach  (Jena,  1784),  Niemeyer 
(Hal.  1824),  RosenmuUer  (Erlang.  1780),  Paulus  (Jena, 
1795),  Pisansky  (Regiom.  1782),  Zeibich  (Gerje,  1784), 
Rusmever  (Grji^h.  1734),  Feuerlein  (Gott.  1752),  Gut- 
schmidt  (HaUe,  1753),  Muller  (Hafn.  1836).  On  his  as- 
cension (q.v.),  among  others:  Griesbach  (Jena,  1793), 
Seller  (Erlang.  1798, 1803),  Ammon  (Gott.  1800),  Otter- 
bein  (Duisb.  1802),FlUgge  (Argent.  1811),Weichert  (Vi- 
teb. 1811),  Fogtmann  (Havn.  1826),  Hanna,  The  Forty 
Days  after  our  Lord's  Resun-ection  (London,  1863). 

The  following  are  some  of  the  treatises  on  the  personal 
traits  of  Jesus,  e.  g.  his  physical  constitution:  Weber 
(Hal.  1825),  Engelmann  (Lpz.  1834),  Gieseler  (Gcitting. 
1837).  On  his  tkess:  Zeibich  (Witt.  1754),  Gerberoii 
(Par.  1677).  His  language:  Reiske  (Jena,  1670),  Klre- 
den  (Viteb.  1739),  Diodati  (Neapol.  1767),  Pfannkuche 
(in  Eichhorn's  A  lly.  Bibl.  vii,  365-480;,  Wiseman  (in  his 
Hor.  Syr.  Rome,  1828),  Zeibich  (Viteb.  1791),  Paulus 
(Jena,  1803).  On  his  mode  of  life :  Lunze  (Lips.  1784), 
Rau  (Erl.  1787, 1796),  Jacobseus  (Hafn.  1703),  Schreiber 
(Jena,  1743),  Tragard  (Gryph.  1781).  On  his  intercourse 
with  others:  Gesenius  (Helmstadt,  1734),  Jetze  (Liegn. 
1792).  Respecting  the  inner  nature  of  his  character, 
the  following  may  be  named,  e.  g.  on  his  (human)  dis- 
position and  temperament :  Woytt  (Jena,  1753),  Buck- 
ing (StendaL  1793),  Schinmaier  (Flensb.  1774  sq.),  AVink- 
ler  (Lpz.  1826),  Dorner  (Stuttg.  1839) ;  on  his  psychol- 
ogy, see  the  Biblioth.  Sacra,  April,  1870.  On  his  sinless- 
ness,  among  others :  Walther  (Viteb.  1690),  Baumgarten 
(Hal.  1740),Erbstein  (Meiss.  1787), Weber  (\nch.  1796), 
Ewald  (Hannov.  1798;  Gen-e,  1799),  Ullmann  (Hamburg, 
1833,  translated  in  Clark's  Biblical  Cabinet,  Edinburgh), 
Fritzsche  (HaUe,  1835).     See  Messiah. 

Jesus  Christ,  Orders  of.  These  were  formed 
of  temporal  knights  in  the  countries  paying  homage  to 
the  Roman  see  for  the  protection  and  promotion  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion. 

I.  Such  was  the  order  founded  under  this  name,  also 
known  as  the  Order  of  Dobrin,  in  1213,  by  duke  Conrad 
of  Masovia  and  Kujavia,  Poland.  They  followed  the 
rules  of  St.  Augustine  as  a  religious  society,  and  their 
aim  was  to  counteract  the  influences  of  the  heathenish 
Prussians,  their  western  neighbors.  Their  stronghold 
was  the  burgh  of  Dobrin,  in  Prussia.  The  insignia  and 
dress  of  the  order  were  a  white  mantle,  on  the  left  breast 
a  red  sword,  and  a  five-pointed  red  star.  The  order  was 
merged  into  the  German  order  in  1234. 

II.  In  Siiain  such  an  order  was  founded  in  1216  by 
Dominicus.  The  knights  bound  themselves  to  practise 
monastic  duties,  and  to  battle  in  defence  of  their  Church. 
It  was  approved  by  pope  Honorius  HI,  and  confirmed, 
under  various  names,  by  different  popes.  When  Pius 
V  founded  the  congregation  of  St.  Peter  the  Martyr  at 
Rome,  composed  of  the  cardinals,  grand  inquisitors,  and 
other  dignitaries  of  the  Holv  Ottice,  this  order  was 
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merged  into  it.  In  1815  king  Ferdinand  YII  command- 
ed the  members  of  the  Inquisition  to  wear  the  insignia 
of  the  order. 

III.  Another  of  like  name  was  started  in  Portugal  in 
1317  bv  king  Dionysius  of  Poftugal,  in  concert  with 
pope  John  XXII,  and  was  composed  of  the  knights  of 
the  former  Iviiights  Templars  (q.  v.).  See  Christ,  Or- 
der OF,  vol.  ii,  p.  2G8. 

IV.  Another  of  this  class  was  the  Order  of  Jesus  and 
Mary,  and  was  founded  in  1643  by  Eudes  (q.  v.).  Their 
insignia  are  a  gilded  Maltese  cross,  enamelled  with  blue, 
surrounded  by  a  golden  border,  and  in  the  centre  of 
which  is  the  name  rf  Jesus :  it  is  worn  at  the  button- 
liole.  The  full-chress  cloak  is  of  white  camlet,  with  the 
cross  of  the  order  in  blue  satin,  with  gilt  border,  and 
name  on  the  left  side.  The  order  consists  of  a  grand 
master,  thirty-three  commanders  (in  commemoration  of 
the  years  of  Christ's  life),  knights  of  uprightness  and 
of  grace,  chaplains,  and  serving  brethren.  See  Herzog, 
Real-Encyklop.x\.,Q\b\  Pierer,  Univ. Lex. ym,SQ^. 

Jesus  (Holy  Child),  Congregation  of,  the 
Daughters  of  the,  is  the  name  of  a  society  existing  in 
Rome,  and  was  foimded  by  Anna  Jloroni,  of  Lucca,  who 
in  early  years  went  to  Rome,  and  there  amassed  a  for- 
tune, which  she  decided  to  devote  to  a  religious  pur- 
pose. In  its  character,  she  made  it  an  institution  sim- 
ilar to  that  of  the  '-Hospital  Sisters,"  for  the  edu- 
cation of  young  women,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  earn  a 
livelihood.  The  congregation  was  confirmed  by  pope 
Clement  X  in  1G73.  The  number  of  the  members  is  set 
down  at  thirty-three,  corresponding  v/ith  the  years  Je- 
sus spent  on  earth ;  they  assume  the  vow  of  poverty, 
chastity,  and  obedience.  The  novitiate  lasts  three  years, 
but  they  may  withdraw  before  taking  the  vow,  leaving, 
however,  to  the  congregation  whatever  they  may  have 
brought  there  on  their  admission.  The  discipline  of 
the  congregation  is  strict ;  the  tlress  is  a  full  dark  brown 
garment  and  white  cowl.  There  existed  also  a  similar 
order  under  the  name  of  "  Sisters  of  the  good  Jesus" 
early  in  the  15th  century.  Their  main  object  was  the 
promotion  of  a  life  of  chastity  among  females. — Herzog, 
Rtal-KnciikUip.  vi,  G15.     See  Hospital  Sisters. 

Jesus's  Sacred  Heart,  Society  of.     In  the 

beginning  of  the  18th  century-,  the  Jesuits,  fearing  the 
suppression  of  their  own  order,  actively  engaged  in  the 
establishment  of  other  orders  likely  to  continue  the 
same  peculiar  work.  More  particularly  these  were  the 
Societies  of  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus,  which  they 
formed  in  nearly  every  part  of  the  world  where  Roman 
Catholicism,  especially  Jfi'suitism,  had  a  foothold.  Os- 
tensibly they  were  to  be  societies  of  a  purely  religious 
character,  but  in  reality  they  proved  to  be  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  the  society  of  the  Baccanarists 
an  asylum  for  the  ex-Jesuits,  a  society  in  the  Church 
of  Home  advocating  the  doctrines  of  the  Jesuits  under  a 
new  name  and  form.  Such  was  evidently  the  aim  of 
this  society  in  1794,  when  the  ex-Jesuit  abbes  Charles 
de  IJroglie,  Pey,  Tournely,  and  others  of  lesser  note,  or- 
ganized it  at  a  country  retreat  near  Lf.wen,  in  Belgium, 
with  Tournely  (q.  v.)  as  superior.  After  the  battle  of 
Fleurus  (June  26,  1794),  not  only  the  fate  of  Belgium 
seemed  determined,  but  also  that  of  this  society,  and 
it  was  post-haste  removed  to  more  congenial  climes. 
They  found  a  protector  in  the  elector  Clemens  Wences- 
laus,  and  settled  at  Treves.  "  The  Jesuits  who  d^velt 
there,"  says  a  Roman  Catholic  writer,  "  would  gladly 
liave  welcomed  them  as  of  their  own  number  if  these 
Frenchmen  had  only  been  masters  of  the  Cerman  lan- 
guage." They  flourished  at  Treves  for  more  than  two 
years,  when  the  approach  of  the  victorious  French  army 
obliged  them  again  to  pull  up  stakes,  and  thev  settled 
first  at  Passau,  next  at  Vieima,  and,  when  driven  from 
the  imperial  city,  removed  to  its  verv  shades,  entering, 
even  after  this  (1797),  quite  frequently  the  limits  of 
Vienna.  In  1799  the  order  was  merged  into  that  of  the 
Baccanarists  (q.  v.). 


A  female  order  of  like  name  with  the  above,  whose 
origin  is  also  attributed  to  the  Jesuits,  was  founded  in 
1800  at  Paris.  The  first  leader  of  it  was  the  maid- 
en Barat,  and  it  was  approved  by  Leo  XII  December 
22,  1826.  As  they  engage  in  the  education  of  young 
females,  they  enjoy,  not  only  in  Roman  Catholic  coun- 
tries, a  favorable  reputation,  but  are  in  a  flourishing 
condition  in  many  Protestant  countries  also.  They 
have  in  Europe  alone  more  than  a  hundred  establish- 
ments. They  exist  also  in  America  and  Africa.  Their 
private  aims,  no  doubt,  are  those  of  the  Jesuitical  order. 
See  Herzog,  Real-EneyUop.\,  IIG;  Wetzer  und  Weltc, 
Kirchen-Lex.  iv,  485  sq. ;  Henrian-Fehr,  Monchsorden, 
ii,  G2  sq. ;  Schliir,  IJie  Fruuen  v.  heil.  HerzenJesu  (Griitz, 
1846,  8vo).     (J.  H.  W.) 

Jesus,  Society  of.     Sec  Jesuits. 

Je'tlier  (Hcb.  Ye'llwr,  IP"',  surplus'),  the  name  of 
six  men,  and  perhaps  also  of  a  place. 

1.  (Sept.  'ItSihp.)  A  son  of  Jada  and  great-grandson 
of  Jerahmeel,  of  the  family  of  Judah ;  he  had  a  brother 
Jonathan,  but  no  children  (1  Chron.  ii,  32).  B.C.  con- 
siderably post  1856. 

2.  (Sept.  'loS'ofjjVulg.  Jethro,  Auth.Vers.  ".lethro.") 
The  father-in-lav,'  of  Moses  (Exod.  iv,  18,  first  clause), 
elsewhere  (last  clause  of  the  same  verse)  called  Jethro 
(q.v.). 

3.  (Sept.  'If^cp.)  The  first  named  of  the  sons  of 
Ezra  (?  Ezer),  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (his  brothers  being 
Mered  [q.v. J,  Epher,  and  Jalon),but  whose  connections 
are  not  otherwise  defined  (1  Chron.  iv,  17).  B.C.  prob. 
cir.  1G18.  In  the  Sept.  the  name  is  repeated:  "and 
Jether  begat  Miriam,"  etc.  By  the  author  of  the  Qucest. 
Ilehr.  in  Par.  he  is  said  to  have  been  Aaron,  Ezra  being 
another  name  for  Amram  (q.  v.).  IMiriam  (q.  v.)  in  the 
second  part  of  the  verse — explained  by  the  Targum  to 
be  identical  with  Efrath — is  taken  by  many  to  be  a 
male  name. 

4.  (Sept.  'l£,&fp.)  The  oldest  son  of  Gideon,  who, 
when  called  upon  by  his  father  to  execute  the  captiu-ed 
Midianite  kings,  Zebah  and  Zalmunna,  timidly  declined 
on  account  of  his  youth  (Judg.  viii,  20).  B.C.  1362. 
According  to  Judg.  ix,  8,  he  was  slain,  together  with 
GO  of  his  brothers — Jonathan  alone  escaping — '-upon 
one  stone"  at  Ophrah,  by  the  hands  of  Abimelech,  the 
son  of  Gideon's  concubine,  of  Shcchem.     See  Gideon. 

5.  (Sept.  '\iSfto,  'l£,&tp.)  The  father  of  Amasa,  Da- 
vid's general  ( 1  Kings  ii,  5,  32;  1  Chron.  ii,  17)  ;  else- 
where (2  Sam.  xvii,  (i)  called  Ithra  (q.  v.).  He  is  de- 
scribed in  1  Chnin.  ii,  17  as  an  Ishmaelite,  which,  again, 
is  more  likely  to  be  correct  than  the  "  Israelite"  of  the 
Hebrew  in  2  Sam.  xvii,  or  the  "  Jezreelite"  of  the  Sept. 
and  Vulg.  in  the  same  passage.  "Ishmaelite"  is  said 
by  the  author  of  the  Quast.  Ilebr.  in  lib.  Reg.  to  have 
been  the  reading  of  the  Hebrew,  but  there  is  no  trace 
of  it  in  the  i\ISS.  The  Talmud  records  two  divergent 
opinions  on  the  subject  (Jer.  Jeham.  9,  c  ;  comp.  Babli, 
Jeb.  77,  a).  According  to  R.  Samuel  bar-Nachmani,  Je- 
ther was  an  Ishmaelite  by  birth,  but  became  a  proselj-te : 
hence  the  two  ajipellations.  Another  opinion  is  that,  a 
staunch  upholder  of  David's  reign,  he,  when  the  king's 
descent  through  Ruth,  a  JMoabitish  woman,  was  made  a 
pretext  by  some  of  his  antagonists  to  deprive  him  of 
his  crown,  "girded  his  loins  like  an  Israelite,"  and 
threatened  to  uphold  by  the  sword,  if  need  be,  the  au- 
thority of  the  Halacha,  which  had  decided  that  "  a  Mo- 
abitish  man,  but  not  a  Moabifish  u-oman,  an  Ammoni- 
tish  man,  but  not  an  Ammonitish  woman,  should  be 
prohibited  from  entering  into  the  congregation."  Sim- 
ilariy  we  find  in  the  Targ.  to  1  Chron.  ii,  17  (Wilkins's 
edition— this  verse  belongs  to  those  wanting  in  Beck) 
that  the  father  of  Amasa  was  Jether  the  Israelite,  but 
that  he  was  called  Jether  the  Ishmaelite  because  he  aid- 
ed David  nx="ir3  (=='p1  nin)  before  the  tribunal 
[Wilkins,  "  c^/w,  Ar(ibibus!"\  Later  commentators 
(Rashi,  Abrabanel,  David  Kimchi)  assume  that  he  was 
an  Israelite  by  birth,  but  dwelt  in  the  land  of  Ishmael, 
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and  was  for  this  reason  also  called  the  Ishmaelito,  as 
Obed  Edom  is  also  called  the  Gittite  (2  Sam.  vi),  or  Hi- 
ram's father  the  Ziiri  or  Tyrian  (1  Kings  vi).  David 
Kirachi  also  adduces  a  suggestion  of  his  father,  to  the 
eftect  "  that  in  the  land  of  Ishmacl  Jether  was  called 
the  Israelite  from  his  nationality,  and  in  that  of  Israel 
they  called  him  the  Ishmaelite  on  account  of  his  living 
in  the  land  of  Ishmael."  Josephus  calls  him  'It^dpatic; 
(.4h/.  vii,  10,  1).  He  married  Abigail,  David's  sister, 
probably  during  the  sojourn  of  the  family  of  Jesse  in 
the  land  of  Moab,  under  the  protection  of  its  king.  See 
Amasa. 

6.  (Sept.  'It^ip  V.  r.  'li^ijp.)  An  Asherite  (head  of  a 
warrior  family  numbering  26,000)  whose  three  sons  are 
named  in  1  Chron.  vii,  38 ;  possibly  the  same  with  Ini- 
KAN  of  the  preceding  verse. 

7.  Whether  the  Jthrites  (I'^n^,  Sept.  'E^ipaToc, 
'liSoi,  'li^fpi,  Tf 5p(V?;c,  Vulg.  Jethrites,  Jethrceua,  etc.) 
Ira  and  Gareb,  mentioned  in  2  Sam.  xxiii,  38,  etc.,  were 
natives  of  an  otherwise  imknown  place  called  Jether, 
or  of  Jathir,  "l^r"^,  one  of  David's  places  of  refuge  (1 
Sam.  XXX,  27),  or  descendants  of  one  Jether — the  least 
probable  suggestion — cannot  now  be  determined.  See 
Ithhitp:. 

Je'thetll  (Heb.  Yethcth',  TT-"},  prob.  a. peg,  or  fig.  a 
jjrince ;  Sept.  'It^iSr  and  'ItSrip,  the  last  apparently  from 
falsely  reading  "^ri";  \u\g.Je/Iiet/i),t]\e  third  named  of 
the  petty  Edomitish  sheiks  in  Mount  Seir  (Gen.  xxxvi, 
40;  1  Ciiron.  i,  51).  B.C.  ante  1658.  See  Esau.  As 
to  identification,  El-Wetickh  is  a  place  in  Nejd,  said  to 
be  in  the  Dahnii  [see  Isiibak]  ;  there  is  also  a  place 
called  El-WeticI,  and  El-\Vetidut,  which  is  the  name  of 
mountains  belonging  to  Bene  Abd-Allah  Ibn-Ghatfan 
(^Mardsiil.  s.  v.)  (Smith).     See  Arabia. 

Jeth'lah  (Heb.  Yithluh',  Hbr^,  suspended,  i.  e.  lof- 
ty; Sept.  'ItSrXci  V.  r.  S/\a5«,  Yulg.  Jethelti),  a  city  on 
the  borders  of  the  tribe  of  Dan,  mentioned  between 
Ajalon  and  Elon  (Josh,  xix,  42).  The  associated  names 
seem  to  indicate  a  locaUty  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
tribe,  not  far  from  the  modern  el-Atrun  (Ataroth),  per- 
haps the  ruined  site  marked  on  Van  de  Yelde's  Map 
(last  ed.)  as  Arnicas  (Nicopolis).     See  Emiiaus,  2. 

Jeth'ro  (Heb.  Yithro',  i'lri';',  i.  q.  ")iir.%  excellence 
or  fjtiiiu  as  often  in  Eccles. ;  occurs  in  Exod.  iii,  1 ;  iv, 
18;  xviii,  1,  2,  5,  G,  9,  10,  12;  Sept.  'Io3op)  or  Jether 
("ir^  abundance,  as  often;  occurs  with  reference  to  this 
person,  Exod.  iv,  18,  where  it  is  Anglicized  "Jethro" 
in  the  Auth.Vers.,  though  in  the  Heb.-Sam.  text  and 
Sam.  version  the  reading  is  lir'^,  as  in  the  Syriac  and 
Targ.  Jon.,  one  of  Kennicott's  JMSS.,  and  a  MS.  of  Targ. 
Onk.,  No.  16  in  De  liossi's  collection;  Sept.  'Io3-op),  a 
"priest  or  prince  (for  the  word  "flS  carries  both  signi- 
fications, and  both  these  offices  were  united  in  the  pa- 
triarchal sheiks)  of  Midian,  a  tract  of  country  in  Ara- 
bia PetraBa,  on  the  eastern  border  of  the  Red  Sea,  at  no 
great  distance  from  Mount  Sinai,  where  Moses  spent  his 
exile  from  the  Egyptian  court,  B.C.  1698.  The  family 
of  this  individual  seems,  in  the  seqael  at  least,  to  have 
observed  the  worship  of  the  true  (Jod  in  common  with 
the  Hebrews  (Exod.  xviii,  11.  12),  and  from  this  cir- 
cumstance some  suppose  it  to  have  been  a  branch  of  the 
posterity  of  jMidian,  fourth  son  of  Abraham,  by  Ketn- 
rah,  while  others,  on  the  contrary,  maintain  that  the 
aspersion  cast  upon  iMoses  for  having  married  a  Cushite 
is  inconsistent  with  tlie  idea  of  its  genealogical  descent 
from  that  patriarch  (Calmet).     See  Midiax. 

"  Considerable  difKculty  has  been  felt  in  determining 
who  this  person  was,  as  well  as  his  exact  relation  to 
Moses ;  for  the  word  'rn,  which,  in  Exod.  iii,  1 ;  Numb. 
X,  29;  Judg.  iv,  11,  is  translated /</^^e?--zn-/(/?/',  and  in 
Gen.  xix,  14,  son-in-kne,  is  a  term  of  indeterminate  sig- 
nification, denoting  simply  relationship  by  marriage; 
and  besides,  the  transaction  which  in  one  place  (Exod. 


xviii,  27)  is  related  of  Jethro,  seems  to  be  in  another 
related  of  Hobab  (Numb,  x,  28).  Hence  some  have 
concluded  that,  as  forty  years  had  elapsed  since  IMoses's 
connection  with  this  family  was  formed,  his  father-in- 
law  (Exod.  ii,  18),  Keuel  or  Kaguel  (the  same  word  in 
the  original  is  used  in  both  places),  was  dead,  or  con- 
fined to  his  tent  by  the  infirmities  of  age,  and  that  the 
person  who  visited  IMoses  at  the  foot  of  Sinai  was  his 
brother-in-law,  called  JIubuh  in  Numb,  x,  29 ;  Judg.  iv, 
11 ;  Jethro  in  Exod.  iii,  1 ;  and  in  Judg.  i,  16,  Keni  ("^Pi^, 
which  there,  as  well  as  in  iv,  11,  is  rendered  'the  Ke- 
nite')"  (Kitto).  Against  this  explanation,  however, 
there  lies  this  serious  objection,  that  in  Numb,  x,  29 
Hobab  is  expressly  called  the  son  of  Kaguel  (or  Reuel), 
who  in  Exod.  ii,  16-21  is  evidently  made  the  father-in- 
law  of  Moses,  and  in  iii,  1  is  clearlj^  the  same  as  Jethro. 
Nor  will  the  interpretation  of  the  Targum  avail,  which 
makes  Heuel  the  grandfather  of  Jloses's  wife  (by  a  fre- 
quent Hebraism  of  '■daughter"  for  granddaughter,  etc.); 
tor  then  Moses's  real  fatlier-in-law  would  be  nowhere 
named ;  and  it  is  clearly  Jethro  whose  flocks  he  kept, 
and  to  whom  he  "  made  obeisance"  (Exod.  xviii,  7) ; 
which,  with  other  incidental  allusions,  are  all  natural 
on  the  supposition  that  IMoses  was  his  son-in-law,  but 
are  out  of  place  in  a  brother-in-law.  Besides,  it  is  Jethro 
who  is  called  the  sacerdotal  and  tribal  head  of  the  clan, 
which  coidd  not,  under  the  patriarchal  domestic  consti- 
tution, have  been  the  case  had  his  father  Keuel  been 
still  ajive.  If,  indeed,  we  could  accept  the  ingenious 
conjecture  of  Ewald  (Gesch.  des  Isr.  sec.  ii,  33)  that,  by 
an  ancient  clerical  error,  the  words  "p  Tin",  "Jethro, 
son  of,"  had  dropped  out  before  the  name  of  Reuel, 
it  would  then  be  easy,  with  the  Targum  Jonathan, 
Aben-Ezra,  Kosenmiiller,  etc.,  to  assume  that  Jethro 
was  Keuel's  son ;  but  there  is  no  trace  of  such  an  error. 
All  those  methods  of  adjusting  these  accounts  must 
therefore  be  abandoned  which  maintain  the  identity  of 
Jethro  and  Hobab,  in  whatever  way  they  seek  (see 
Winer's  RealwOrterbuch,  s.  v.  Raguel)  to  reconcile  the 
discrepancies;  and  the  whole  of  the  statements  may  be 
cleared  u])  by  understanding,  with  Von  Leiigerke  (A>- 
nuan,  i,  393),  Bertheau  {Gesch.  Isra.  sec.  242),  Kalisch 
{Exod.  p.  35),  and  others,  that  Jethro  and  Kaguel  were 
but  different  names  of  Moses's  father-in-law,  and  that 
the  son  Hobab  was  his  brother-in-law  (referring  *,rn 
in  Numb,  x,  29  to  Kaguel,  and  in  Judg.  iv,  11  taking  it 
in  the  general  sense  of  offinis,  relative  by  marriage). 
Josephus,  in  speaking  of  Kaguel,  remarks  once  {Ant.'u, 
12,  1)  that  he  "had  lothor  (\o^6p,  i.  e.  Jethro)  for  a 
surname"  ('It^tyXriToc  ip'  liriicXjji^ia  j-(,J  'Payoo)]\). 
"  The  abbreviated  form  of  his  name  (Jether  or  Jethro, 
for  Jethron)  is  enumerated  by  the  IMidrash  as  the  first 
of  the  seven  (or,  according  to  another  version,  eight) 
names  by  which  this  jNIidianitish  priest  was  known  [viz. 
Jether  or  Jethro,  because  he  heaped  up  ("iTiltl)  good 
deeds,  or  because  '  he  added  a  Parasha  to  tliie  Torah ;' 
Cheber  C^^n),  because  he  was  a  friend  of  the  Lord; 
Chobeb  ("-HI),  because  he  was  beloved  by  the  Lord,  or 
because  '  he  loved  the  Torah ;'  Keuel,  because  he  was  a 
companion  (""i)  to  the  Lord ;  Petuel,  because  he  freed 
himself  (i::a)  from  idolatry].  Indeed,  Jether  is  con- 
sidered his  original  name,  to  which,  when  he  became  a 
believer  and  a  convert  to  the  faith,  an  additional  letter 
(1)  was  affixed.  According  to  the  :Midrash  (I'ol.  53, 54), 
he  had  been  one  of  Pharaoh's  musicians,  and  had  ^ot 
possession  of  Adam's  staff,  which  had  belonged  to  Jo- 
seph ;  but  he  was  driven  from  Egx'pt  because  he  opposed 
the  decree  for  drowning  the  Israelitish  infants"  (Kitto). 
See  Hobab;  Raguel. 

"  The  hospitality,  free-hearted  and  unsought,  which 
Jethro  at  once  extended  to  the  unknown,  homeless  wan- 
derer, on  the  relation  of  his  daughters  that  he  had  wa- 
tered their  flock,  is  a  picture  of  Eastern  manners  no  less 
true  than  lovely.     We  may  perhaps  suppose  that  Je- 
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thro,  before  his  acquaintance  with  Moses,  was  not  a  wor- 
shipper of  the  true  (iod.  Traces  of  this  appear  in  the 
delay  which  jMoscs  had  suffered  to  take  place  with  re- 
spect to  the  circumcision  of  his  son  (Exod.  iv,  2-1-26)  : 
indeed,  it  is  even  possible  that  Zipporah  had  afterwards 
been  subjected  to  a  kind  of  divorce  (Exod.  xviii,  2, 
rTin^^'i'),  on  account  of  her  attachment  to  an  alien 
creed,  but  that  growing  convictions  were  at  work  in  the 
mind  of  Jethro,  from  the  circumstance  of  Israel's  con- 
tinued prosperitj',  till  at  last,  acting  upon  these,  he 
brought  back  his  daughter,  and  declared  that  his  im- 
pressions were  confirmed,  for  'now  he  knew  that  the 
Lord  was  greater  than  all  gods,  for  in  the  thing  wherein 
thev  dealt  proudly,  he  was  above  them :'  consequently 
we 'are  told  that  'Jethro,  Moses's  father-in-law,  took  a 
burnt-offering  and  sacrifices  for  God:  and  Aaron  came, 
and  all  the  elders  of  Israel,  to  eat  bread  with  Moses's  fa- 
ther-in-law bcfot-e  God,'  as  if  to  celebrate  the  event  of 
his  conversion"  (Smith).     See  IMoses. 

"Shortly  after  the  Exodus  (B.C.  1658),  Jethro  paid  a 
visit  to  Moses,  while  the  Hebrew  camp  was  lying  in  the 
environs  of  Sinai,  bringing  with  him  Zipporah,  Moses's 
wife,  who,  together  with  her  two  sons,  had  been  left 
with  her  family  while  her  husband  was  absent  on  his 
embassy  to  Pharaoh.  The  interview  was  on  both  sides 
affectionate,  and  was  celebrated  first  by  the  solemn  rites 
of  religion,  and  afterwards  by  festivities,  of  which  Aaron 
and  the  elders  of  Israel  were  invited  to  partake.  On 
the  following  day,  observing  IMoses  incessantly  oc^cupied 
in  deciding  causes  that  were  submitted  to  him  for  judg- 
ment, his  experienced  kinsman  remonstrated  with  him 
on  the  speedj-  exhaustion  which  a  perseverance  in  such 
arduous  labors  would  superinduce ;  and  in  order  to  re- 
lieve himself,  as  well  as  secure  a  due  attention  to  every 
case,  he  urged  Moses  to  appoint  a  number  of  subordinate 
officers  to  divide  with  him  the  duty  of  the  judicial  tri- 
bunals, with  power  to  decide  in  all  common  affairs,  while 
the  weightier  and  more  serious  matters  were  reserved 
to  himself.  This  wise  suggestion  the  Hebrew  legislator 
adopted  (Exod.  xviii).  As  the  Hebrews  were  shortlj' 
afterwards  about  preparing  to  decamp  from  Sinai,  the 
kinsmen  of  Moses  announced  their  intention  to  return 
to  their  own  territory,"  and  Jloses  interposed  no  special 
objection  to  the  purpose  on  the  part  of  his  father-in- 
law,  whose  presence  was  doubtless  essential  at  home, 
and  who  accordingly  took  his  dcparure  (Exod.  xviii,, 
27).  His  brother-in-law  Hobali  naturally  purposed  to 
accompany  his  father  back  to  Midian,  and  at  first  ex- 
pressed a  refusal  to  the  invitation  of  AIosos  to  accompa- 
ny the  Israelites  to  Canaan  (Numb,  x,  29,  .30).  It  is 
not  stated  whether  he  actually  returned  with  his  father, 
"  but  if  he  did  carry  that  purpose  into  execution,  it  was 
in  ojiposition  to  the  urgent  solicitations  of  the  Jewish 
leader,  who  entreated  him,  for  his  own  advantage,  to 
cast  in  his  lot  with  the  people  of  God ;  at  all  events  to 
continue  with  them,  and  afford  them  the  benefit  of  his 
tliorough  acfpiaintance  with  the  wilderness.  'Leave  us 
not,  I  i)ray  thee,'  said  Moses, '  forasmuch  as  thou  know- 
est  how  we  are  to  encamp  in  the  wilderness,  and  thou 
mayest  he  to  vs  instead  of  eyes ;'  Avhich  the  Sept.  has  ren- 
dered 'and  thou  shalt  be  an  elder  among  us.'  But  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  true  meaning  is  that  Hobab 
might  perform  the  office  of  a  hyhir  or  guide  (see  Bruce's 
Tnirels,  iv,  oHO) — his  influence  as  an  Arab  chief,  liis 
knowledge  of  the  routes,  the  situation  of  the  wells,  the 
places  for  fuel,  the  prognostics  of  the  weather,  and  the 
most  eligible  stations  for  encamping,  rendering  him  pe- 
culiarly qualified  to  act  in  that  imiiortant  caijacity.  See 
Caravan.  It  is  true  that  (Jod  was  their  leader,  l)y  the 
pillar  of  cloud  by  day  and  of  fire  by  night,  the  advance- 
ment or  the  halting  of  which  regulated  tlieir  journeys 
and  fixed  their  encampments.  But  Iwyond  these  gen- 
eral directions  the  tokens  of  their  heavenly  guide  did 
not  extend.  As  smaller  parties  were  frequently  sallying 
forth  from  the  main  body  in  quest  of  forage  and  other 
necessaries,  which  human  observation  or  enterprise  were 


sufficient  to  provide,  so  Moses  discovered  his  wisdom 
and  good  sense  in  enlisting  the  aid  of  the  son  of  a  native 
sheik,  who,  from  his  family  connection  with  himself,  his 
powerful  influence,  and  his  long  experience,  promised  to 
render  the  Israelites  most  important  services."  To  these 
solicitations  we  may  infer,  from  the  absence  of  any  fur-, 
ther  refusal,  that  Hobab  finally  yielded;  a  conclusion 
that,  indeed,  seems  to  be  explicitlj'  referred  to  in  Judg. 
i,  16;  iv,  11.     See  Kknitk;  Ithuite. 

No  other  particulars  of  the  life  of  Jethro  are  known, 
but  the  Arabs,  who  call  him  Shoaih,  have  a  variety  of 
traditions  concerning  him.  They  say  that  Michael,  the 
son  of  Taskir,  and  grandson  of  Midian,  was  his  father : 
this  last  was  the  immediate  son  of  Ishmael,  according 
to  the  author  of  Leb-Tarik,  but  IMoses  makes  no  men- 
tion of  IMidian  among  the  sons  of  Ishmael  (Gen.  xxv, 
13,  14).  Jethro  gave  his  son-in-law  Moses  the  miracu- 
lous rod ;  it  had  once  been  the  rod  of  Adam,  and  was  of 
the  myrtle  of  Paradise,  etc.  (Lane's  A'oro??,p.  190;  Weil's 
Bihl.Le(jends,X).\Ql-\m).  Although  blind  (Lane,p.l80, 
note),  he  was  favored  with  the  gift  of  prophecy,  and  (iod 
sent  him  to  the  Midianites  to  preach  the  unity  of  God, 
and  to  withdraw  them  from  idolatry.  A  commentator 
on  the  Koran  affirms  that  whenever  Jethro  performed  liis 
devotions  on  the  top  of  a  certain  mountain,  the  moun- 
tain became  lower,  in  order  to  render  his  ascent  more 
easy.  Another  Arabian  commentator  says  that  Jethro 
took  pains  to  reform  the  bad  customs  of  the  Midianites, 
such  as  stealing,  having  two  sorts  of  weights  and  meas- 
ures, for  buying  by  the  larger  and  selling  by  the  small- 
er. Besides  these  frauds  of  the  IMidianites  in  their  trad- 
ing, they  offered  violence  to  travellers,  and  robbed  them 
on  the  highways.  They  threatened  even  Jethro  for  liis 
remonstrances.  This  insolence  obliged  God  to  manifest 
his  -wrath :  he  sent  the  angel  Gabriel,  -who,  Avith  a  voice 
of  thunder,  made  the  earth  to  tremble,  which  destroyed 
them  all  except  Jethro,  and  those  who,  like  him,  be- 
lieved the  unity  of  God  (Lane,  p.  179-181).  After  this 
punishment  Jethro  went  to  Moses,  as  related  in  Exod. 
xviii.  1-3.  The  IMohammedans  term  him,  from  the  ad- 
vice he  gave  to  Moses,  "  The  preacher  of  the  prophets" 
(D'Herbelot,  Jiihl.  Orient,  iii,  273  sq. ;  comp.  J.  C.  Maier, 
he  Jethrone,  Helmst.  1715).  "  The  name  of  Sho'eib  still 
remains  attached  to  one  of  the  -wadys  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Jordan,  opposite  Jericho,  through  w-hich,  accord- 
ing to  the  tra<lition  of  the  locality  (Seetzen,  lieisen,  1854, 
ii,  319, 376),  the  children  of  Israel  descended  to  the  Jor- 
dan. Other  places  bearing  his  name  and  those  of  his 
tw^o  daughters  are  shown  at  Sinai  and  on  the  Gulf  of 
Akaba  (Stanley,  Syr.  and  Pal.  p.  33)"  (Smith). 

Je'tur  (Heb.  Yetur',  "11131',  prob.  i.  q.  "Ilii,  an  inclo- 
sure,  i.  e.  nomadic  camp;  Sept.  'Itrovp,  'Itrrovo,  but 
'Iroi'pntoi  in  1  Chron.  v,  19),  one  of  the  twelve  sons  of 
Ishmael  (Gen.  xxv,  15 ;  1  Chron.  i,  31).  B.C.  post  2063. 
His  name  stands  also  for  his  descendants,  the  Iturceans 
(1  Chron.  v,  19),  a  people  living  east  of  the  nortlurn 
Jordan  (Luke  iii,  1),  where  he  appears  to  have  settled. 
See  Itlk.ka. 

Jetzer,  Joiiann,  a  religious  fanatic,  a  tailor  by  trade, 
who  lived  in  the  early  part  of  the  16th  century,  was  a 
lay  brother  of  the  Dominican  convent  at  Berne.  The 
order  to  which  he  belonged  about  this  time  w^ere  en- 
gaged in  a  controversy  with  the  Franciscans  on  the 
doctrine  of  the  immaculate  conception.  Some  noted 
monks  and  priests  of  the  former  had  so  fiercely  assailed 
it  that  they  had  been  summoned  to  Pome  to  answer  for 
their  conduct.  The  Dominicans  of  Wimpfen  thereupon 
determined  to  appear  to  one  of  their  novitiates  at  Berne 
— this  very  Jetzer — at  midnight,  and,  representing  de- 
parted spirits,  assured  him  that  in  the  other  world  the 
doctrine  of  immaculate  conception  was  denied,  and  that 
those  who  had  in  this  world  persecuted  the  opponents 
of  the  doctrine  were  still  in  Purgatory,  and  there  expi- 
ating their  crime.  He  at  first  was  completely  duped, 
and  created  a  great  excitement  among  the  masses,  which 
was  all  that  the  monks  had  desired  in  order  to  secure 
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the  liberation  of  their  comrades  at  Rome.  But  when 
Jetzer  found  that  he  had  been  imposed  upon,  he  serious- 
ly opposeil  the  plot  at  the  danger  of  his  life.  For  fur- 
ther particulars,  see  iMosheim,  Eccles.  Hist,  book  iv,  cent, 
xvi,  sec.  1,  ch.  i,  §  12.     See  also  Beknk  Confekkxce. 

Jeii'el  (Heb.  Yeiiel',  SK'l"^  snatched  away  by  God, 
1.  e.  protected;  Sept.  'l£//X,Vulg.  Jehnel),  a  descendant 
of  Zerah,  who,  with  his  kindred  to  the  number  of  690, 
resided  in  Jerusalem  after  the  captivity  (1  Chron.  ix, 
G).  B.C.  53G.  Tliis  name  is  also  everywhere  written 
in  the  text  for  bx'^"^.  Sec  Jeiei,.  In  the  Apocrypha 
(1  Esdr,  viii,  39)  it  stands  for  the  Heb.  Jeucl  (Ezra  viii, 
13)  as  the  name  of  one  of  the  Bene-Adonikam  who  re- 
turned to  Jerusalem  after  the  captivitj-. 

Je'iish  (Hebrew  Yeiish',  ujl"%  assemble?- ;  written 
d"'""',  Yeish',  in  the  text  of  (ien.  xxxvi,  5,  14 ;  1  Chron. 
vii,  10),  the  name  of  several  men. 

1.  (Sept.  ltoii(;,  but  'Uov\  in  1  Chron.  i,  35;  Vulg. 
Jehus).  The  oldest  of  the  three  sons  of  Esau  by  Aholi- 
bamah,  the  daughter  of  Anah,  born  in  Canaan,  but  af- 
tenvards  a  sheik  of  the  Edomites  (Gen.  xxxvi,  5, 14, 18  ; 
1  Chron.  i,  35).     B.C.  post  19G4. 

2.  (Sept.  'Itwt.'  V.  r.  'Iaoirc,Vulg.  Jehus.')  The  first 
named  of  the  sons  of  Bilhan,  grandson  of  Benjamin  (1 
Chron.  vii,  10).     B.C.  considerably  post  185G. 

3.  (Sept.  'Iwac.^iilg-  Jauji.)  A  Levite,  one  of  the 
four  sons  of  Shimei ;  not  having  many  sons,  lie  was  reck- 
oned with  his  brother  Beriah  as  the  third  liranch  of  the 
family  (1  Chron.  xxiii,  10,  11).     B.C.  1014. 

4.  (Sept. 'IfO(''c,Vulg.  Je/H/.<.)  One  of  the  three  sons 
of  Kehoboam,  apparently  by  Abihail,  his  second  wife  ("2 
Chron.  xi,  19).     B.C.  post  973. 

5.  (Sept.  'iSicic  V.  r.  '!«(,•, Vulg.  Jehus,  A. Vers.  "  Je- 
hush.")  The  second  son  of  Eshek,  brother  of  Azel,  of 
the  descendants  of  Said  (1  Chron.  viii,  39).  B.C.  cir. 
588. 

Je'iiz  (Heb.  Yeiifs',  'f^V^,  counsellor,  q.  d.  EviSov- 
Xog;  Sept.  Itovg  v.  r.  'l£/3oi;c,  Vulg.  Jehus),  a  chief 
Benjamite,  one  of  the  sons  apparently  of  Shaharaim, 
born  of  his  wife  Hodesh  or  Baara  in  the  land  of  Jloab 
(1  Chron.  viii,  10).     B.C.  perh.  cir.  1G18. 

Jewr  (Ileb.lWiWf/jVitsin^plur.  D^il^in^,  sometimes 
D"'';''liri7,  Esth. iv,  7 ;  viii,  1,7, 13;  ix,  15, 18  text;  fem. 
n^nw^',  1  Chron.  iv,  18;  Chald.in  plur.  emphat.  "^.'^^^in;', 
Dan.  iii,  8 ;  Ezra  iv,  12 ;  v,  1,  5 ;  adv.  P'^'l^n^  Judaice, 
in  the  Jews'  language,  2  Kings  xviii,  2G ;  Neh.  xiii,  24 ; 
Sept.  and  N.  T.  'lovvnioc,  hence  verb  'lovSatZu),  to  Ju- 
daize,  Gal.  ii,  14 ;  adj.  'lovcaiKoc,  Jewish,  Tit,  i,  14,  etc.), 
a  name  formed  from  that  of  the  patriarch  Judah,  and 
applied  in  its  first  use  to  one  belonging  to  the  tribe  or 
country  of  .Judah,  or  rather,  perhaps,  to  a  subject  of  the 
separate  kingdom  of  .Judah  (2  Kings  xvi,  6 ;  xxv,  5 ; 
Jer.  xxxii,  12;  xxxviii,  19;  xl,  11;  xli,  3;  xliv,  1  ;  Iii, 
28),  in  contradistinction  from  the  seceding  ten  tribes, 
who  retained  the  name  of  Israel  or  Israelites.  During 
the  captivity  the  term  seems  to  have  been  extended 
(sec  Josephus,  A  nt.  xi,  5,  6)  to  all  the  people  of  the  He- 
brew language  and  country,  without  distinction  (Esth. 
iii,  G,  9 ;  Dan.  iii,  8,  12) ;  and  this  loose  application  of 
the  name  was  preserved  after  the  restoration  to  Pales- 
tine (Hag.  i,  14;  ii,2;  Ezra  iv,  12;  v,l,5;  Neh.  i,2;  ii, 
16;  V,  1,8, 17),  when  it  came  to  denote  not  only  every 
descendant  of  Abraham  in  the  largest  possible  sense 
(2  ^lacc.  ix,  17  ;  John  iv,  9 ;  Acts  xviii,  2, 24,  etc.),  es- 
pecially in  opposition  to  foreigners  ("Jews  and  CJrceks," 
Actsxiv,  1;  xviii,  4;  xix,  10;  1  Cor.  i,  23, 24),  but  even 
proselytes  who  had  no  blood-relation  to  the  Hebrews 
(Acts  ii,  5 ;  comp.  10).  An  especial  use  of  the  term  is 
noticeable  in  the  (iospel  of  John,  where  it  fretjuently 
stands  for  tlie  chief  Jews,  the  elders,  who  were  opposed 
to  Christ  (John  i,  19;  v,  15,  16;  vii,  1, 11, 13;  ix,  22; 
xviii,  12, 14,  etc. ;  comp.  Acts  xxiii,  20).     See  Jcdah. 

The  original  designation  of  tlie  Israelitish  nation  was 
the  Hebrews,  by  which  all  the  legitimate  posterity  of 


Abraham  were  known,  not  only  among  themselves  (Gen, 
xl,15;  Exod.ii,7;  iii,  18;  v,3;  vii, 16;  ix,  13;  Jonah 
i,  9 ;  comp.  4  j\Iacc.  ix — although  the  name  Jew  was  in 
later  times  prevalent ;  see  the  Targum  of  Jonathan  on 
Exod.,  ut  sup.),  but  also  among  foreigners  (as  the  Egyp- 
tians, (Jen.  xxxix,  14;  xli,  12;  Exod.  i,  16;  the  Philis- 
tines, 1  Sam.  iv,  6,9;  xiii,  19;  xxix,  3;  the  Assyrians, 
Judith  xii,  11;  and  even  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  see 
Plutarch,  (S'^mpo*'.  iv,  5;  Appian,  Cu-.  ii,  71;  Pausan.  i, 
6,  24;  V,  7,  3;  x,  12,  5;  Porphyry,  Vit.  Pyihag.  p.  185; 
Tacit.  Hist,  v,  2).  See  Israelite.  After  the  exile,  the 
title  Jews  became  the  usual  one  (compare  1  Mace,  viii), 
while  the  term  "  Hebrews'"  fell  into  disuse,  being  still 
applied,  however,  to  the  Samaritans  (Josephus,  yl  ai'.  xi, 
8,  (i),  or  more  commonly  to  designate  the  vulgar  Syro- 
Chaldec  spoken  by  the  Palestinian  Jews  (comp.  Acts  ix, 
29;  Eusebius  iii,  24),  in  distinction  from  the  Hellenists 
(Acts  vi,  1 ;  comp.  the  title  of  the  "  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews," and  see  Bleek,  Elnleit.  in  d.  Br.  a.  d.  Ilebr.  p.  32 
sq. ;  Euseb.  vi,  14).  See  Hellenist.  Yet  Paid,  who 
spoke  Greek,  was  appropriately  styled  a  Hebrew  (2  Cor, 
xi,  22 ;  Phil,  iii,  5) ;  and  still  later  the  terms  Hebrew 
and  Jew  were  applied  with  little  distinction  to  persons 
of  Jewish  descent  (Eusebius,  IHst.  Ev.  ii,  4 ;  Philo,  iii,  4). 
See  Hebrew,  (For  a  further  discussion  of  these  epi- 
thets, see  Gesemua,  Gesch.d. Ileb?: S2)rache,9  sq. ;  Heng- 
stenberg,  Bileam,  p.  207  sq. ;  Ewald,  Krit.  Gramm.  p.  3, 
and  Israel.  Gesch.  i,  334 ;  Hoffmann,  in  the  Hall.  Ency- 
clop.  II,  iii,  307  sq. ;  Henke's  3Ius.  ii,  639  sq. ;  Carpzov, 
Grit.  Sacra,  p.  170  sq.) 

The  history  of  the  Jewish  nation  previous  to  the 
Christian  sera,  is  interwoven  with  that  of  their  country 
and  capital.  See  Pai,?:stixe;  Jerusalem.  During 
tlie  Biblical  periods  it  consists  mostly  of  the  narratives 
of  the  progenitors  and  rulers  of  the  people,  or  of  the 
events  that  marked  its  leading  epochs.  See  Auraiiam  ; 
Jacob;  jMoses;  Joshua;  Judges;  David;  Solomon; 
JuDAii;  Israel;  Cai'tivity ;  Maccabees;  Herod; 
Jui)^:a.     (For  further  details,  sec  list  of  works  below,) 

1.  Strictly  speaking,  a  history  of  the  Jews  ought  per- 
haps to  commence  with  the  return  of  the  remnant  of 
the  chosen  people  of  God  from  the  exile  (q.  v.),  but  this 
portion  of  their  history,  down  even  to  the  time  of  their 
final  dispersion,  A.D.  135,  has  already  been  treated  at 
length  in  other  parts  of  this  work  (we  refer  the  reader 
to  the  articles  Hadrian;  Bar-Cocheba;  Dispersed; 
Jerusalem).  It  was  the  effort,  under  the  leadership  of 
Bar-Cocheba,  to  regain  their  indeiiendence,  that  brought 
about  a  repetition  of  scenes  enacted  under  Titus,  and 
resulted  actually  in  the  depopulation  of  Palestine.  Tal- 
mud and  :\Iidrash  (especially  Midrash  Echa)  alike  ex- 
haust e\'en  Eastern  extravagance  in  describing  the  ter- 
rible consequences  that  followed  the  capture  by  the  Ro- 
mans of  the  last  of  the  Jewish  forts— Either,  their  great- 
est stronghold.  Tlie  whole  of  Judrea  was  turned  into  a 
desert ;  about  985  towns  and  villages  were  laid  in  ash- 
es ;  fifty  of  their  fortresses  were  razed  to  the  ground ; 
even  the  name  of  their  capital  was  changed  to  yEIia 
Capitolina,  and  they  were  forbidden  to  approach  it  on 
pain  of  death;  thousands  of  those  who  had  escaped 
death  were  reduced  to  slavery,  and  such  as  could  not  be 
thus  disposed  of  were  transported  into  Egypt.  "  The 
previous  invasions  and  conquests,  civil  strifes  and  op- 
liressions,  persecution  and  famine,  had  carried  hosts  of 
Jewish  captives,  slaves,  fugitives,  exiles,  and  emigrants 
into  the  remotest  provinces  of  the  I\Iedo-Pcrsian  em- 
pire, all  over  Asia  Minor,  into  Armenia,  Arabia,  Egypt, 
Cyrene,  Cyprus,  Greece,  and  Italy.  The  Roman  con- 
quest and  persecutions  completed  this  worlc  of  disper- 
sion;" and  thus  suddenly  scattered  abroad  into  almost 
every  jiart  of  the  empire,  in  the  regions  of  Mt.  Atlas,  on 
both  sides  of  the  Pyrenees,  on  the  Rhine,  the  Danube, 
and  the  Po,  the  Jews  were  deprived  of  the  bond  of  con- 
nection which  the  possession  of  a  common  country  only 
can  afford.  Their  lot  henceforth  was  oppression,  pov- 
erty, and  scorn. 

Yet  even  in  their  utmost  depression,  their  religious 
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life  assorted,  as  it  has  ever  done,  its  supenority  over  aU 
the  disasters  of  time.  No  sooner  had  the  war  termina- 
tctl  than,  as  if  risint;  from  the  ruins  of  the  tomb,  the 
Sanhedrim  ( q.  v.)  and  the  synagogue  reappeared.  Out 
of  Palestine  innumerable  conRregations  of  various  sizes 
ha<l  long  been  cstabhshed;  but  the  late  events  m  Egypt, 
Cyrenaica,  t'yprus,  and  Jlesopotamia,  as  well  as  Pales- 
tine, would  have  insured  their  annihilation  but  for  the 
religious  idiosyncrasy  of  the  people.  If  but  three  per- 
sons were  left"  in  a  neighborhood,  they  would  rally  at 
the  tryst  ing-i>lace  of  the  law.  The  sense  of  their  com- 
mon dangers,  miseries,  and  wants  bound  the  Jewish 
people  more  closely  to  one  another.  A  citizen  of  the 
world,  having  no  country  he  could  call  his  own,  the 
Jew  nevertheless  lived  within  certain  well-defined  lim- 
its, beyond  which,  to  him,  there  was  no  world.  Thus, 
though  scattered  abroad,  the  Israelites  had  not  ceased 
to  be  a  nation ;  nor  did  any  nation  feel  its  oneness  and 
integrity  so  truly  as  they.  Jerusalem,  indeed,  had  ceased 
to  be  their  ca|)i"tal;  but  the  school  and  the  synagogue, 
and  not  a  Li'vitical  hierarchy,  now  became  their  impreg- 
nable citadel,  and  the  law  their  palladium.  The  old 
men,  schooled  in  sorrows,  rallied  about  them  the  man- 
hootl  that  remained  and  the  infancy  that  multiplied,  re- 
solving that  they  would  transmit  a  knowledge  of  their 
religion  to  future  generations.  They  founded  schools 
as  well  as  synagogues,  until  their  efforts  resulted  in  the 
writing  of  a  code  of  laws  second  only  to  that  of  Moses — 
a  system  of  traditionary  principles,  precepts,  and  cus- 
toms to  keep  alive  forever  the  peculiar  spirit  of  Juda- 
ism (see  IJule,  Kaniites,  p.  59). 

Among  the  first  things  to  be  accomplished  by  the  Jews 
of  Palestine  at  this  period  of  their  history  was  the  elec- 
tion, in  place  of  the  late  (iamaliel  II  ((i.  v.),of  a  patriarch 
from  the  eminent  rabbins  who  had  escaped  the  sword 
of  the  lioman  conqueror.  A  synod  congregated  at  Us- 
cha  (([.  v.),  and  .Simon  ben-Oamarul.  presenting  the  best 
hereditary'  claims  for  this  distinguished  office,  was  cho- 
sen, and  intrusted  with  the  reconstruction  of  the  syna- 
gogue an<l  school  at  Jamnia  (q.  v.),  there  to  re-estab- 
lisli  with  fresh  efficiency  a  rabbinical  apjiaratus.  Soon 
another  and  more  important  institution  was  founded  on 
the  banks  of  the  Lake  Gennesarcth,  in  the  pleasant 
town  of  Tiberias  (q.  v.).  Here  also  was  reorganized 
tlie  Sanliedrim  (q.  v.),  until  .Judaism  was  brought  to 
stand  out  even  in  bolder  relief  than  it  had  dared  to  do 
since  the  cjilamities  under  Titus.  In  a  great  meas- 
ure this  success  of  the  Jews  was  due  to  the  Eomans, 
who,  under  the  government  of  the  Antonines,  mitigated 
their  severity  against  this  unfortunate  people,  restoring 
to  them  many  ancient  privileges,  and  permitting  them 
to  enjoy  even  municipal  honors  in  common  witli  other 
citizens.  Indeed,  of  Antoninus  Pius,  Jewish  ^vriters  as- 
sert that  he  h.ad  secretly  become  a  convert  to  their  faith 
(comp.  .lost,  CVwA.  d.jsrmlitvn,  bk.  xiii,  ch.  ix),  but  for 
this  statement  there  seems  to  be  no  very  good  reason; 
at  least  Criitz  (desc/i.  dcr  Judcii,  iv,  225^  226)  does  not 
even  allude  to  it.  jNIost  prominently  associated  with 
Gamaliel  II  in  this  work  of  reconstruction,  among  the 
Jews  of  the  West,  were  Meir,  Juda,  .lose,  Simon  ben- 
Jochai.  to  whose  resjjective  biographical  articles  we  re- 
fer for  further  details;  also  Juda  Ila-Nasi,  the  succes- 
sor of  ( Iamaliel  II.  In  IJabylonia  likewise  the  Jews  had 
strained  every  nerve  to  regain  their  lost  power  and  in- 
(hience,  and  tiiey  had  established  a  patriarchate  verv 
much  like  lliat  of  the  West.  At  first  they  had  looked 
to  the  Homan  Jews  for  counsel,  and  had  virtually  ac- 
knowledged the  superiority  of  tlieir  Jerusalem  brethren 
in  all  spiritual  matters,  confining  to  temporal  matters 
alone  tlie  office  of  the  Jl<sh  (ubttlnt  (q.  v.),  or,  "Prince  of 
the  CaiJtivity,"  as  they  called  their  rulers;  but  as  the 
chances  for  a  rebuilding  of  the  Temple  and  a  return 
to  power  in  flic  holy  city  grew  less  and  less,  they  de- 
termined, encouraged  by  the  growing  celebrity  oftheir 
own  schools  at  Nisibis  (q.  v.)  and  Nahardea  "(q.  v.),  to 
establish  their  total  independence  of  the  schools  of  Pal- 
estine, and  to  unite  in  tlieir  otliccr  Kesh  Gelutha,  who 


was  chosen  from  those  held  to  be  descended  from  the 
house  of  David,  both  spiritual  and  temporal  authority 
(see  Etheridge,  Inirod.  to  Heh.  Lit.  p.  152, 153).  We  are 
told  of  the  Hesh  Gelutha  that,  after  the  consolidation  of 
the  temporal  and  spiritual  offices,  he  exercised  a  power 
almost  despotic,  and,  though  a  vassal  of  the  king  of  Per- 
sia, he  assumed  among  his  own  people  the  style  of  a  mon- 
arch, lived  in  great  splendor,  had  a  body-guard,  counsel- 
lors, cup-bearers,  etc. ;  in  fact,  his  government  was  quite 
an  imperium  in  imperio,  and  possessed  a  thoroughly  sac- 
erdotal, or  at  least  theocratic  character.  His  subjects 
were,  many  of  them  at  least,  extremely  wealthy,  and 
pursued  all  sorts  of  industrial  occupations.  They  were 
merchants,  bankers,  artisans,  husbandmen,  and  shep- 
herds, and,  in  particular,  had  the  reputation  of  being 
the  best  weavers  of  the  then  famous  Babylonian  gar- 
ments. What  was  the  condition  of  the  Jews  at  this 
time  further  east  we  cannot  tell,  but  it  seems  cjuite 
certain  that  they  had  obtained  a  footing  in  China,  if 
not  before  the  time  of  Christ,  at  least  during  the  1st  cen- 
tury. They  were  first  discovered  by  the  Jesuit  mission- 
aries of  the  17th  century.  They  did  not  appear  ever  to 
have  heard  of  Christ,  but  they  possessed  the  book  of 
Ezra,  and  retained,  on  the  whole,  a  very  decided  na- 
tionalism of  creed  and  character.  From  their  language, 
it  was  inferred  that  they  had  originally  come  from  Per- 
sia. At  one  time  they  would  appear  to  have  been  high- 
1}'  honored  in  China,  and  to  have  held  the  highest  civil 
and  militarj'  offices.  In  India  also  they  gained  a  foot- 
hold, and  since  the  Russian  embassies  into  Asia  Jews 
have  been  found  in  many  places  (see  North  A  meiican 
Rerieic,  1831,  p.  244). 

lieverting  to  the  Jews  of  the  Poman  empire,  we  find 
them  perfectly  resigned  to  their  fate,  and  comparatively 
prosperous,  until  the  time  of  Constantine  the  (ireat  (q. 
v.).  Indeed,  the  closing  part  of  the  2d  and  the  first 
part  of  the  3d  century  will  ever  remain  among  the  most 
memorable  years  in  the  annals  of  Jewish  history.  It 
was  during  this  period  that  Judah  Hakkodcsh  (q.  v.) 
flourished,  and  it  was  under  his  presidency  over  the 
school  at  Tiberias  that  the  Jews  proved  to  the  world 
that,  though  they  were  now  left  without  a  metropolis, 
without  a  temple,  and  even  without  a  country,  they 
could  still  continue  to  be  a  nation.  Driven  from  the 
sacred  city,  they  changed  Tiberias  into  a  kind  of  Jerusa- 
lem, where,  instead  of  building  in  wood  and  stone,  they 
employed  workmen  in  rearing  another  edifice,  which 
even  to  this  day  continues  to  proclaim  the  greatness  of 
the  chosen  people  of  God  after  their  dispersion  —  the 
Mishna  (q.  v.),  and  the  Gemara,  better  known  as  the 
Babylonian  Talmud  (q.  v.),  the  so-called  Oral  Late  re- 
duced to  writing,  arranged,  commented  upon,  and  ex- 
plained, which  became  in  the  course  of  a  few  centuries 
a  complete  Digest  or  Encyclopaedia  of  the  law,  the  re- 
ligion, and  the  nationality  of  the  Jews.    See  R  AnniNis."*!. 

2,  We  have  already  said  that  under  the  Roman  em- 
perors of  the  2d  and  8d  centuries  the  Jews  were  in  a 
somewhat  flourishing  condition.  Quite  diiferent  became 
their  fate  in  the  4th  century,  when  the  emperor  of  Rome 
knelt  before  the  cross,  and  the  emjiire  became  a  Chris- 
tian state.  Not  only  were  converts  from  Judaism  pro- 
tected from  the  resentment  of  their  countrymen,  but 
Christians  were  prohibited  from  becoming  Jews.  The 
equality  of  rights  to  which  the  pagan  emperors  had 
admitted  them  was  by  degrees  restricted.  In  short, 
from  the  establishment  of  Christianity  in  the  Roman 
empire  dates  the  great  period  of  humiliation  of  the 
Jews;  hereafter  they  change  to  a  condemned  and  perse- 
cuted sect.  But  if  the  ascendency  of  Christianity  be- 
came baneful  to  the  Jews,  it  does  by  no  means  follow 
that  Cliristianity  is  to  bear  the  blame.  Nay,  the  Jews 
of  that  age  and  country  are  altogether  responsible  for 
their  sufferings.  They  appeared  as  the  persecutors  of 
the  new  religion  whenever  the  opportunity  presented 
itself.  Thus  they  allied  themselves  to  Arians  during 
the  revolution  of  353  in  destroying  the  property  and 
lives  of  the  Catholics.     See  Alexandkia.    Yet.  though 
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decried  "  as  the  vnost  hateful  of  all  people,"  they  con- 
tinued to  till,  after  this  period,  important  civil  and  mil- 
itary situations,  had  especial  courts  of  justice,  and  exer- 
cisecl  the  influence  which  springs  from  the  possession 
of  wealth  and  knowledge.  Under  the  rule  of  Julian  the 
Apostate  everything  changed  again  iu  their  favor.  The 
heathen  worshipper  felt  that  the  Jew,  as  the  opponent 
of  the  Christian,  was  liis  natural  ally ;  and,  fresh  from 
oppression  and  tyranny  wliich  a  Christian  government 
had  heaped  upon  them,  the  Jews  hesitated  not  to  un- 
sheath  the  sword  in  union  with  the  Apostate's  legions. 
A  gleam  of  splendor  seemed  to  shine  on  their  future 
destiny ;  and  when  Julian  (q.  v.)  determined  "  to  belie, 
if  possible,  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecies,"  and  gave 
them  permission  to  rebuild  their  Temple  at  Jerusalem, 
the  transport  which  they  manifested,  it  is  said,  is  one 
of  the  most  sublime  spectacles  in  their  history.  (Camp., 
as  to  the  views  of  Christian  writers  on  the  miracle  said 
to  have  been  wrought  here,  preventing  tlie  Jews  from 
the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple,  especially,  Etheridge,  In- 
i7-od.  to  Hebrew  Lit.  p.  134  sq.)  The  attempt,  as  is  well 
known,  was  signally  defeated.  The  emperor  suddenly 
died,  and  from  that  event  the  policy  adopted  by  the 
Koman  government  towards  the  Jews  was  more  or  less 
depressive,  though  never  severe.  "  In  short,  down  to 
the  time  that  terminated  the  Western  patriarchate  (A. 
D.  415),  the  conduct  of  the  emperors  towards  the  Jews 
appears  to  have  been  marked  by  an  iullexil)le  determi- 
nation to  keep  them  in  order,  tempered  by  a  wise  and 
worthy  moderation."  Thus,  in  the  code  of  Theodosius 
II,  their  patriarclis  and  officers  of  the  synagogue  are 
honorabl}'  mentioned  as  "  Viri  spectutissimi,  illustres,  cla- 
rissimi."  They  enjoyed  absolute  liberty  and  protec- 
tion in  tha  observance  of  their  ceremonies,  their  feasts, 
and  their  sabbaths.  "  Their  synagogues  were  protected 
by  law  against  the  fanatics,  who,  in  some  parts  of  Asia 
antl  Italy,  attacked  and  set  them  on  fire.  Throughout 
the  empire  the  property  of  the  Jews,  their  slaves,  and 
their  lands  were  secured  to  them.  Yet  the  Christians 
were  exhorted  to  hold  no  intercourse  with  the  unbeliev- 
ing people,  and  to  beware  of  the  doctrines  of  the  syna- 
gogue. The  laws,  however,  could  not  prevent  the  zeal 
of  several  bishops  from  stirring  up  the  hatred  of  the 
populace  against  the  Jews.  Even  Ambrose  imputed  as 
a  crime  to  some  Asiatic  bishops  and  monks  the  effort  to 
rebuild,  at  their  own  expense,  a  synagogue  which  they 
had  demolished."  Nor  ought  we  to  omit  here  the  dis- 
reputable acts  of  another  great  father  of  the  Christian 
Church,  Cj'ril  (q.  v.),  who,  in  A.D.  41.5,  during  the  reign 
of  Theodosius  II,  caused  the  expulsion  of  all  Jews  from 
the  bishopric  of  Alexandria. 

3.  The  condition  of  this  people  became  even  worse 
after  the  division  of  the  Roman  world  (A.D.  395)  into 
the  Eastern  and  Western  empires,  especially  in  the 
East,  under  Justin  I  (A.D.  518-27),  where  they  were 
deprived  of  their  citizenship,  which  they  had  hitherto 
enjoyed,  and  were  classed  with  heretics.  Justinian  (A. 
D.  527-65)  went  still  furtlier.  He  not  only  confirmed 
former  enactments,  but  made  others  stiU  more  onerous, 
intended,  no  doubt,  to  drive  the  Jews  into  the  Church. 
"  The  emperor,  laying  it  down  as  a  principle  that  civil 
rights  could  only  belong  to  those  who  professed  the  or- 
thodox faith,  entirely  excluded  the  Jews  in  his  code 
(codex)  and  his  edicts  (novelise).  Anything  which 
could  in  the  least  interfere  with  the  festivals  of  the 
Christian  Church  was  strictly  forbidden  them;  all  dis- 
cussion with  Christians  was  looked  upon  as  a  crime,  and 
all  proselytism  punished  with  death.  Even  their  right 
of  holding  property  was  restricted  in  many  ways,  espe- 
cially in  the  matter  of  wills.  The  emperor  declared 
himself  with  especial  severity  against  the  traditions  and 
precepts  of  the  Talmud."  Such  oppression  naturally 
enough  provoked  the  Jews  to  repeated  rebellion,  only 
to  be  subjected,  after  complete  failure  to  regain  their 
freedom,  to  increased  bitterness  of  their  cup  of  degrada- 
tion [see  Justinian],  until,  deprived  of  the  last  de- 
gree  of  poUtical  importance,  many  of  their  number 


quitted  the  Byzantine  empire  to  seek  a  refuge  in  Persia 
and  15abylon,Vhere  the  Israelite  was  treated  with  more 
leniency.     Compare  also  Samauitans. 

As  we  have  said,  their  condition  was  more  tolerable 
in  the  Western  empire,  where,  upon  the  irruption  of  the 
barbarous  tribes,  they  were  more  favorably  regarded 
than  their  Cliristian  neighbors.  The  Jews  also  formed 
a  part  of  all  the  kingdoms  which  rose  up  out  of  the  ruins 
of  ancient  Kome;  but,  unfortunately,  our  information 
respecting  tliem,  for  a  considerable  period  at  least,  is 
very  imperfect.  "  In  the  absence  of  a  literature  of  their 
own,  we  know  of  them  only  through  ecclesiastical  writ- 
ers, wlio  take  notice  of  them  chiefly  as  the  objects  of 
the  converting  zeal  of  the  Catholic  Church.  The  suc- 
cess of  the  Christian  priesthood  among  their  barbarous 
invaders  inspired  them  with  hopes  of  gaining  converts 
among  the  Jews.  But  the  circumstances  of  the  two 
classes  were  altogether  different.  Among  the  heathen, 
when  a  prince  or  a  successful  warrior  was  converted  to 
the  faith,  he  carried  along  with  him  all  his  subjects  or 
his  companions  in  war.  But  the  Jews  moved  in  masses 
only  in  matters  connected  with  their  own  reUgion ;  in 
every  other  respect  they  were  wholly  independent  of 
each  other.  Their  conversion,  therefore,  could  only  be 
the  effect  of  conviction  on  the  part  of  each  individual. 
The  character  of  the  Christian  clergy  did  not  fit  them 
for  so  arduous  an  undertaking.  Their  ignorance  and 
frequent  immorality  placed  them  at  a  disadvantage  in 
regard  to  the  Jews,  who  were  in  possesiion  of  the  O.-T. 
Scriptures,  and  had  arguments  at  command  Avhich  their 
opponents  could  not  answer.  Besides,  there  were  no 
inducements  of  a  worldly  nature  at  this  period  to  influ- 
ence the  .Jews  in  exchanging  their  religion.  They  had 
no  wish  for  the  retreat  of  the  cloister,  nor  did  they  stand 
in  need  of  protection  on  account  of  deeds  of  violence  and 
rapine.  Their  habits  were  of  a  description  altogether 
different  from  those  of  the  monk  or  brigand.  The  at- 
tempts of  the  clergy,  however,  were  unremitted,  and 
threats  and  blandishments  were  alternately  resorted  to, 
so  that  the  struggle  was  constant  between  Catholicism 
and  Judaism  .  .  .  till  the  appearance  of  a  new  religion 
wrought  a  diversion  in  favor  of  the  latter." 

4.  According  to  Grivtz  {Gesch.d.Juden,y,S\),t'he.  his- 
tory of  the  Jews  in  Arabia  a  century  preceding  Moham- 
med's appearance  and  during  his  activity  presents  a 
beautifid  page  in  Jewish  annals.  IMany  were  the  Ara- 
bian chiefs  and  their  tribes  who  had  assimilated  with 
the  Jews  or  become  actual  converts  to  the  INIosaic  relig- 
ion. Indeed,  for  several  centuries  previous  to  IMoham- 
med's  appearance,  a  Jewish  kingdom  had  existed  in  the 
south-west  of  Arabia,  and  some  even  claim  that  it  ex- 
tended back  previous  to  the  birth  of  Christ.  Others  as- 
sert that  a  Jew  did  not  mount  the  throne  of  Yemen  (q. 
V.)  until  about  A.D.  320;  while  Griitz  (v,91  sq.,442  sq., 
especially  p.  443.447)  liolds  that  the  conversion  of  the 
Himyaritic  kingdom  to  Judaism  did  not  take  place  until 
tlie  5th  century.  So  much,  however,  is  nov,-  settled,  that 
in  the  early  part  of  the  Gth  centurj'  (about  A.D.  520- 
530)  the  last  king  who  reigned  over  the  country  Zunaan 
or  Zu-n-Nuwas  was  a  Jew  (comp.  Perron,  Sur  Vhistoire 
des  Arahes  ncant  VIslamisme,  in  the  Journal  A siatique, 
1838,  Oct.,  Nov.,  p.  353  sq.,  443  sq.),  and  that  only  with 
his  death  Judaism  ceased  to  be  the  religion  of  the 
Himyarites  (([.v.).  See  article  Arabia  (/?e%w«).  The 
infhience,  then,  which  the  Jews  must  have  exerted  in 
the  Arabian  peninsula  at  the  time  of  Mohammed's  ap- 
pearance failed  not  to  be  perceived  by  the  prophet,  and 
he  hastened  to  secure  the  aid  of  these  countrymen  of 
his,  wlio  were  equally,  with  his  other  Arabian  brethren, 
tlie  descendants  of  Abraham,  and  had  with  them  at 
least  the  common  cause  of  extirpating  idolatry  and 
Christianity.  There  was,  perhaps,  also  another  rea- 
son why  the  prophet  of  Arabia  should  have  sought  an 
association  with  the  Jews.  His  own  mother  was  a 
Jewess  by  descent,  and  had  only  in  after  life  teen  con- 
verted to  Christianity  by  the  Syrian  monk  Sergius. 
To  her  maternal  instructions  he  is  supposed  to  have 
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been  indebted  for  his  first  religious  impressions;  and 
though  he  did  not  remain  long  under  lier  care,  yet  the 
slight  knowledge  of  pure  religion  which  he  thus  ob- 
tained must  certain!}'  have  inclined  him  to  draw  the  Jew- 
ish inriuence  to  his  "side  in  his  attacks  against  the  idol- 
atrous hurtles  of  Arabia  (comp.  Ockley,  Saracens,  i,  98; 
Von  I  lannncr,  .1  ssassiiis,  chap.  i).  The  Jews,  however, 
soon  became  convinced  that  the  cause  of  Mohammed 
was  not  their  own ;  that  his  object  was  a  union  of  all 
f4irces  under  his  sceptre,  the  supremacy  of  Islam,  and 
the  subjugation,  if  not  nltimately  utter  extinction  of 
all  rival  religions;  and  the  compact  so  lately  formed 
was  as  nuickly  broken  by  an  open  revolt.  Mohammed, 
lioAsever,  proved  the  stronger,  and  in  the  wars  wliich  he 
waged  against  the  different  Jewish  tribes  he  came  forth 
coniiueror.  From  62-i  to  G28  se\-eral  of  the  latter  were 
subjugated  or  wholly  destroyed,  or  obliged  to  quit  the 
Arabian  territory.  In  032  all  Jews  were  tinally  driven 
from  Arabia,  antl  they  settled  in  Syria.  A  greater  dis- 
play of  heroism  than  the  Jews  exhibited  during  these 
struggles  with  the  Islaniitish  imixistor  has  never  been 
witnessed,  and  we  do  not  wonder  that  a  Jewish  writer 
shoidd  point  to  the  epoch  as  one  of  which  every  Jew 
has  reason  to  be  proud.  The  prophet  himself  very  near- 
ly paid  by  his  life  for  the  victories  which  he  had  gained 
over  ^losaism ;  but  it  seems  that,  when  Mohammedan- 
ism had  acquired  sufficient  strength  to  spread  beyond 
Arabia,  the  animosity  towards  the  Jews  was  forgotten, 
and  they  were  kindly  treated.  So  much  is  certain,  that 
the  extension  of  the  religion  of  the  Crescent  through 
Asiatic  Turkey,  Persia,  Egypt,  Africa,  and  the  south  of 
Spain,  proved,  on  the  whole,  advantageous  to  the  Jews. 
Excepting  accidental  persecutions,  such  as  those  in  IMau- 
rifania  A.D.  790,  and  in  Egypt  A.D.  1010,  they  enjoyed, 
under  the  caliphs  and  Arabian  princes,  comparative 
peace.  The  Jews  actually  entered  upon  a  prosperous 
career  in  every  country  to  which  the  Moslem  arms  ex- 
tended. In  Sforth  Africa,  in  Egypt,  in  Persia,  their 
condition  greatly  improved,  and  in  JMoorish  Spain,  where 
their  religion  enjoyed  full  toleration,  theil-  numbers 
greatly  increased,  and  they  became  famous  for  their 
learning  jis  well  as  for  trade.  "In  the  new  impulse 
given  to  traile  by  the  progress  of  the  Moslem  arms,  the 
Jews,  ever  awaice  to  their  own  interests,  took  their  ad- 
vantage. In  the  wide  extent  of  conquest,  new  wants 
were  created  by  the  advance  of  victorious  armies :  king- 
doms which  had  long  ceased  to  hold  intercourse  with 
each  other  were  brought  into  union,  and  new  channels 
of  ciinunercial  intercourse  were  opened  up;  and, leaving 
tiie  pursuits  of  agriculture,  which  were  placed  at  a  dis- 
advantage by  the  policy  of  the  cali|)hs,  tlie  Jews  be- 
came the  merchants  by  whom  the  business  betweei\the 
Eastern  and  the  Western  world  was  conducted.  In  the 
court  of  the  calijihs  they  were  favorably  received,  and 
for  centuries  the  whole  management  of  the  coinage  was 
intrusted  to  them,  from  the  superior  accuracy  and  ele- 
gance with  which  they  could  execute  it,  and  from  their 
opportuuilies,  by  the  extent  and  variety  of  their  com- 
mercial relations,  to  give  it  the  widest  circulati(ni,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  draw  in  all  the  previous  mint- 
ages." ]5ut,  as  we  have  already  said,  it  was  not  only  in 
commercial  greatness  that  they  nourished.  Not  a  few 
r)f  them  distinguished  themselves  in  the  walks  of  sci- 
ence and  literature.  They  were  counsellors,  secretaries, 
astrologers,  or  physicians  to  the  IMoorish  rulers;  and 
ttiis  period  may  well  be  considered  the  golden  age  of 
Jewish  literature.  Poets,  orators,  jihilosiipliers  of  high- 
est eminence  arose,  not  isolated,  but  in  considerable 
numbers ;  and  it  is  a  well-estalilished  fact,  that  to  them 
is  chictly  due— through  the  Arab  medium— the  preser- 
vation and  subsequent  spreading  in  Europe  of  ancient 
classical  literature,  more  esi>ecially  of  philosoph  v.  (Com- 
pare, on  the  efforts  of  Nestorian  Christians  in  this  direc- 
tion,Etheridge,.S"./y//„«  aiHr(lies,\).2m  scp)  Their  chief 
nfteiuion,  however,  continued  to  be  even  then  directed 
to  the  Talmud  and  its  literature,  especiallv  in  IJabylo- 
nia,  where  they  still  had  a  Iksh-<jdu(ha  as" their  im'me- 


diate  ruler.  Here  their  great  schools,  reorganized  im- 
der  the  Seboruim  (thinkers),  were  put  in  a  still  more 
flourishing  condition  by  the  Geonim  (eminent),  of  whom 
the  most  prominent  are  Saadias  (q.  v.)  (about  892-942), 
the  translator  of  the  Pentateuch  into  Arabic,  whom,  for 
his  great  linguistic  attainments,  Aben-Ezra  designates 
as  the  Cip^  b:3  D'^"i3'15an  dXI ;  Sherira  Gaon  (q. 
v.)  (died  997),  grandson  of  judah,  to  whom  we  owe  our 
most  accurate  knowledge  of  the  Jewish  schools  in  Bab- 
ylonia. In  this  period  (from  the  6th  to  the  8th  centu- 
ries) the  Jlasora  was  developed,  followed  by  numerous 
commentaries  on  it  and  on  the  Targum  of  Jerusalem, 
besides  a  collection  of  the  earlier  Hagr/adas  (e.  g.  Ben- 
hiih-rahbu),  now  mostly  known  as  Midrashim.  See 
MiDRASir.  From  Palestine,  also,  came  about  this  time 
signs  of  freshness  and  vigor  in  Jewish  literature :  the 
admirable  vowel  system;  talmudical  coniiiends  and  w Til- 
ings on  theological  cosmogon}%  See  Cabat.a.  The 
Karaites  (q.  v.)  likewise,  according  to  some  authorities, 
originated  about  the  8th  century  (this  is,  however,  dis- 
puted now  by  Rule,  Karaite  Jeics,  Lend.  1870,  sm.  8vo, 
who  believes  them  to  be  of  much  earlier  date),  and  un- 
der their  influence  a  whole  kingdom,  named  Khozar,  is 
believed  to  have  been  converted  to  Judaism,  on  the 
shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  See  Jehudah  (Ha-Li-:vi) 
bkn-Samuel.  Here  deserve  mention,  also,  the  most 
celebrated  of  the  Jews  in  Africa  under  the  Saracen 
princes,  the  grammarians  Ibn-Koraish  (q.  v.),  Dunash 
(q.  v.),  Chayug  (q.  v.) ;  the  lexicographer  Hefetz,  and 
Isaac  ben-Soleyman. 

Very  different  was  the  fate  of  the  Jews  under  Chris- 
tian rulers.  Few  were  the  monarchs  of  Christendom 
who  rose  above  the  barbarism  of  the  Middle  Ages.  By 
considerable  pecuniar^'  sacrifices  only  could  the  sons  of 
Israel  enjoy  tolerance.  In  Italy  their  lot  had  always 
been  most  severe.  Kow  and  then  a  Roman  pontiff 
would  afford  them  his  protection,  but,  as  a  rule,  they 
have  received  only  intolerance  in  that  country.  Down 
even  to  the  time  of  the  deposition  of  Pius  IX  from  the 
temporal  power,  it  has  been  the  barbarous  custom,  on  the 
last  Saturday  before  the  Carnival,  to  compel  the  Jews  to 
proceed  "  en  masse"  to  the  capitol,  and  ask  permission  of 
the  pontiff  to  reside  in  the  sacred  city  another  year.  At 
the  foot  of  the  hill  the  petition  was  refused  them,  but, 
after  much  entreaty,  they  were  granted  the  favor  when 
thej'  had  reached  the  summit,  and,  as  their  residence, 
the  Ghetto  was  assigned  them. 

Their  circumstances  were  most  favorable  among  the 
Franks.  Charlemagne  is  said  to  have  had  implicit 
confidence  not  only  in  the  ability,  but  also  in  the  integ- 
rity of  the  Jewish  merchants  in  his  realm,  and  he  even 
sent  the  Jew  Isaac  as  his  ambassador  to  the  court  of 
Haroun  Alraschid.  To  Isaac's  faithfulness  and  ability 
may  perhaps  be  attributed  the  great  privileges  which 
the  Jews  enjoyed  under  Louis  le  Debonnaire,  who  is 
said  to  have  made  them  "  all-powerful."  But  if  these 
two  Christian  rulers  were  )ioble  and  generous  towards 
the  Jews,  the  clergy  of  their  day  by  no  means  shared 
the  same  feeling  towards  the  despised  race.  Many  a 
bishop  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  many  a  member  of 
the  lower  orders,  were  heard  before  the  throne  and  be- 
fore the  people  complaining  of  the  kind  treatment  which 
the  Jews  received.  One  prelate  hesitated  not  to  con- 
demn the  Jews  because  the  "country  people  looked 
upon  them  as  the  only  people  of  God  !"  Hence  we  can- 
not wonder  that  after  the  decease  of  these  two  noble 
monarchs,  when  the  weaker  Carlovingians  began  to  rule, 
and  the  Church  to  advance  >vith  imperious  strides,  a 
melancholy  change  ensued— kings,  bishops,  feudal  bar- 
ons, and  even  the  municipalities,  all  joined  in  a  carni- 
val of  persecution,  and  the  history  of  the  Jews  became 
nothing  else  than  a  successive  series  of  massacre.  (See 
below,  5 ;  Brit,  and  For.  Rev.  1842,  p.  459  sq.) 

In  I^igland  the  Jews  made  their  first  appearance 
during  the  period  of  the  Saxons.  They  are  mentioned 
in  the  ecclesiastical  constitutions  of  Egbert,  archbish- 
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op  of  York,  A.D.  740;  they  are  also  named  in  a  charter 
to  tlie  monks  of  Croyland,  A.D.  833.  They  enjoyed 
many  privileges  imder  William  the  Conqueror  and  his 
son,  William  Kufiis,  who  favored  them  in  many  ways. 
The  lands  of  the  vacant  bishoprics  were  farmed  out  to 
them,  which  proves  that  the  Jews  must  have  been  ag- 
riculturists at  this  time:  while  in  the  schools  they  held 
many  honorable  positions.  Thus,  at  Oxford,  even  at 
this  time  a  great  seat  of  learning,  they  possessed  them- 
selves three  halls— Lombard  Hall,  Moses  Hall,  and  Ja- 
cob Hall,  to  which  Christians  as  well  as  Jews  went  fur 
instruction  in  the  Hebrew  tongue.  They  enjoyed  these 
and  other  privileges  until  the  period  of  the  Crusades 
suddenly  changed  everybody  against  them.    (See  below.) 

In  Germany  their  position  was  perhaps  more  servile 
than  in  any  other  European  country.  They  were  re- 
garded as  the  sovereign's  property  (l-ummerhiechte, 
chamber-servants),  and  were  bought  and  sold.  They 
had  come  to  that  country  as  early  as  the  days  of  Con- 
stantine,  but  they  did  not  become  a  numerous  class  until 
the  days  of  the  Crusaders,  and  we  therefore  postpone 
further  treatment  to  the  next  section. 

In  Spain  their  circumstances  at  tirst  were  most  for- 
tunate. Especially  during  the  whole  brilliant  period 
of  ]Moorish  rule  in  the  Peninsula  they  shared  the  same 
favorable  condition  as  in  aU  other  countries  to  which 
the  Moslem  arms  had  extended ;  "  they  enjoyed,  indeed, 
what  must  have  seemed  to  them,  in  comparison  with 
their  ordinary  lot,  a  sort  of  Elysian  life.  They  were  al- 
most on  terms  of  equality  with  their  Mohammedan  mas- 
ters, rivalled  them  in  civilization  and  letters,  and  prob- 
ably surpassed  them  in  wealth.  The  Spanish  Jews  were 
consequently  of  a  much  higher  type  than  their  brethren 
in  other  parts  of  Europe.  They  were  not  reduced  to 
the  one  degrading  occupation  of  usury,  thougli  they  fol- 
lowed that  too;  on  the  contrary,  they  were  husband- 
men, landed  proprietors,  physicians,  linanoial  adminis- 
trators, etc.;  they  enjoyed  special  privileges,  and  had 
courts  of  justice  for  themselves.  Nor  was  this  state  of 
things  confined  to  those  portions  of  Spain  under  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Moors;  the  C'.iristian  monarchs  of 
the  north  and  middle  gradually  came  to  appreciate  the 
value  of  their  services,  and  we  find  them  for  a  time  pro- 
tected and  encouraged  by  the  rulers  of  Aragon  and  Cas- 
tile. But  the  extravagance  and  consequent  poverty  of 
the  nobles,  as  well  as  the  increasing  power  of  the  priest- 
hood, ultimately  brought  about  a  disastrous  change. 
The  estates  of  the  nobles,  and,  it  is  also  believed,  those 
attached  to  the  cathedrals  and  churches,  were  in  many 
cases  mortgaged  to  tlie  Jews;  hence  it  was  not  difficidt 
for  'conscience'  to  get  up  a  persecution,  when  goaded 
to  its '  duty'  by  the  pressure  of  want  and  shame.  Grad- 
ually the  Jews  were  deprived  of  the  privilege  of  living 
where  they  pleased ;  their  rights  were  diminished,  and 
their  taxes  augmented"  (Chambers).  More  in  the  next 
paragraph. 

5.  In  tracing  the  history  of  the  Jewish  people  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  the  Crusades  form  a  distinct  epoch  amid 
these  centuries  of  darkness  and  turmoil.  If  the  Jew  had 
hitherto  suffered  at  the  hand  of  the  Christian,  and  had 
been  gradually  reduced  in  social  privilege,  he  was  now 
grossly  abused  in  the  name  of  the  religion  of  him  who 
taught,  "  Love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself."'  Undertaken 
to  bring  about  a  union  of  the  Christians  of  the  world — 
"  tiiat  ideal  of  a  Christian  commonwealth  which  forms 
the  centre  of  the  polemical  and  reUgious  life  of  the  Jlid- 
dle  Ages"' — the  crusading  movement  was  inaugurated 
by  a  wholesale  massacre  and  persecution  first  of  the  Jew, 
and  afterwards  of  the  iMussulman.  The  latter,  perhaps, 
had  given  just  provocation  by  his  endeavors  to  sup- 
plant the  Cross  by  tlie  Crescent,  but  what  had  the  inof- 
fensive and  non-proselyting  Jew  done  to  deserve  such 
acts  of  violence  and  rapine  V  Shut  oui  from  all  o^ipor- 
tunities  for  the  development  of  their  better  qualities, 
the  Jews  were  gradually  reduced  to  a  decline  both  in 
character  and  condition.  From  a  learned,  influential, 
and  powerful  class  of  tlie  community,  we  find  them,  after 


the  inauguration  of  the  Crusades,  sinking  into  misera- 
ble outcasts;  the  common  prey  of  clergy,  and  nobles, 
and  burghers,  and  existing  in  a  state  worse  than  slav- 
ery itself.  The  Christians  deprived  the  Jews  even  of 
the  right  of  holding  real  estate,  and  confined  them  to 
the  narrower  channels  of  traffic.  "  Their  ambition  being 
thus  fixed  upon  one  subject,  they  soon  mastered  all  the 
degrading  arts  of  accumidatiug  gain;  and  prohibited 
from  investing  their  gains  in  the  purchase  of  land,  they 
found  a  more  profitable  employment  of  it  in  lending  it 
at  usurious  interest  to  the  thoughtless  and  extravagant. 
The  effect  of  this  was  inevitable.  At  a  time  when  com- 
mercial pursuits  were  held  in  contempt,  the  assistance 
of  the  Jews  became  indispensable  to  the  nobles,  whose 
hatred  rose  in  proportion  to  their  obligations;  and, 
where  there  was  the  power,  the  temptation  to  cancel  the 
debt  by  violence  became  irresistible."  A  raid  against 
the  Jews  was  a  favorite  pastime  of  a  bankrupt  noble, 
and  we  need  not  wonder  that  the  Jew  had  recourse  to 
the  only  revenge  that  was  left  him  to  atone  for  this 
gross  injustice — the  exaction  of  a  more  exorbitant  gain 
when  the  opportunity  was  afforded  him.  Thus,  in  Eng- 
land, at  the  enthronement  of  Kichard  I  (1189),  the  Cru- 
saders, on  their  departure  for  the  Holy  Land,  hesitated 
not  to  inaugurate  their  warfare  by  a  pillage  of  the  Jews. 
In  the  desperate  defence  which  the  latter  waged  against 
the  knights  of  England  in  the  castle  at  York,  finding 
resistance  useless,  500  of  them,  having  first  destroyed 
everj-thing  of  value  that  belonged  to  them,  murdered 
their  wives  and  children,  and  then  deprived  themselves 
of  life,  rather  than  fall  a  prey  to  Christian  warriors. 
(See  Hume,  Histori/  of  England.')  A  like  treatment  the  . 
Jews  received  under  the  two  following  monarchs ;  their 
lives  and  wealth  were  protected  only  f(3r  a  considera- 
tion.  With  the  tyrannical  treatment  they  received  at 
the  hand  of  king  John  (q.  v.)  every  reader  of  historj'- 
is  familiar.  Under  Henry  III  they  were  treated  still 
wt>rse,  if  possible.  The  reign  of  Edwartl  I  (1272-1307) 
finally  brought  suddenly  to  a  terminus  the  miserable 
condition  of  this  people  by  a  wholesale  expulsion  from 
the  kingdom  (A.D.  1290),  after  a  vain  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  priesthood  to  convert  them  to  Christianity, 
preceded,  of  course,  by  a  wholesale  confiscation  of  their 
property.  Theseexilesamounted  to  about  16,000.  They 
emigrated  mostly  to  Germany  and  France.  In  the  former 
country  the  same  sort  of  treatment  befell  tliem.  In  the 
Empire  they  had  to  pay  all  manner  of  iniquitous  taxes 
—body-tax,  capitation  tax,  trade  taxes,  coronation  tax, 
and  to  present  a  multitude  of  gifts,  to  mollify  the  ava- 
rice or  supply  the  necessities  of  emperor,  princes,  and 
barons.  It  did  not  suffice,  however,  to  save  them  from  the 
loss  of  their  property.  The  populace  and  the  lower  cler- 
gy also  must  be  satisfied ;  they,  too,  had  passions  to  grat- 
ify. A  wholesale  slaughter  of  the  "  enemies  of  Chris- 
tianity" was  inaugurated.  Treves,  Metz,  Cologne,  Mentz, 
Worms,  Spires,  Strasburg,  and  other  cities,  were  deluged 
with  the  blood  of  the  "  unbelievers."  The  word  Hep 
(said  to  be  the  initials  of  Hiernsohjma  est  perdita,  Jeru- 
salem is  taken)  throughout  all  the  cities  of  the  empire 
became  the  signal  for  massacre,  and  if  an  insensate 
monk  sounded  it  along  the  streets,  it  threw  the  rabble 
into  paroxysms  of  murderous  rage.  The  choice  of  death 
or  conversion  was  given  to  the  Jews,  but  few  were 
found  willing  to  purchase  their  life  by  that  form  of  per- 
jury. Rather  than  subject  their  offs]iring  to  conver- 
sion and  such  Christian  training,  Aithers  jirosented  their 
breast  to  the  sword  after  putting  their  children  to  death, 
and  wives  and  virgins  sought  refuge  from  the  brutality 
of  the  soldiers  by  throwing  themselves  into  the  river 
with  stones  fastened  to  their  bodies.  (Comp.  Gibbon, 
Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  [Harpers'  edit.], 
V,  554.)  Not  less  than  17,000  were  supposed  to  have 
perished  in  the  German  empire  during  these  persecu- 
tions ;  yet  those  who  survived  clung  to  the  land  that  had 
given  them  birth,  and  suffered  from  pillage  and  mal- 
treatment until  tliey  were  expelled  by-  force — from  Vi- 
enna (A.D.  119G),  Mecklenburg  (1225"),  Breslau  (1226), 
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Rrandenburg  (1243\  Frankfort  (1241),  Munich  (12851, 
NureIlburg(1390),l'ra^'ue  (1391),  and  Katisbon  (1476). 
The  "  Black  Death,"  in  particular,  occasioned  a  great 
and  wiiiespread  persecution  (1348-1350).  They  were 
murdered  and  burned  by  thousands,- and  many  even 
sought  death  amidst  the  conflagrations  of  their  syna- 
gogiies.  From  Switzerland  to  Silesia  the  land  was 
drenched  with  innocent  blood,  and  even  the  interfer- 
ence of  the  emperor  and  the  pope  long  proved  insutH- 
cicnt  to  put  an  end  to  the  atrocities  that  were  perpetra- 
tecL  When  the  race  had  almost  disappeared  irom  Ger- 
many, feelings  of  humanity  as  well  as  the  interests  of 
his  kingdom  caused  Charles  IV  to  concede  them  some 
privileges;  and  in  the  Golden  Bull  (135G)  the  future 
condition  of  the  Jews  was  so  clearly  pointed  out,  that  it 
prevented,  in  a  great  measure,  further  bloodshed,  though 
it  still  continued  to  leave  them  subject  to  oppression 
and  injustice.  Their  residence  was  forbidden  in  some 
places,  and  in  many  cities  to  which  they  had  access 
they  were  confined  to  certain  quarters  or  streets,  known 
as  ghettos  or  Jews'  streets  (Jiulenstrasse). 

No  better,  nay  worse,  if  possible,  was  their  condition 
in  France  from  the  11th  to  the  16th  centuries.  All  man- 
ner of  wild  stories  were  circulated  against  them  :  it  was 
said  that  they  were  wont  to  steal  the  host,  and  to  con- 
temptuously stick  it  through  and  through ;  to  inveigle 
Cliristian  children  into  their  houses  and  murder  them ; 
to  p<jison  wells,  etc.  They  were  also  hated  here  as  else- 
where on  plea  of  excessive  usury.  Occasionally  their 
debtors,  high  and  low,  hesitated  not  to  have  recourse  to 
wliat  tliey  called  Christian  reUgion  as  a  very  easy  means 
of  gettuig  rid  of  their  obligations.  Thus  Philippe  Au- 
gustus (117!)- 1223 j,  under  whose  rule  the  Jews  seem  to 
have  lield  mortgages  of  enormous  value  on  the  estates 
of  Church  and  state  dignitaries,  simply  confiscated  the 
debts  due  to  them,  forced  them  to  surrender  the  pledges 
in  ilieir  ]wssession,  seized  their  goods,  and  finally  even 
b  uiished  them  from  France  ;  but  the  decree  appears  to 
h  ive  taken  effect  chiefly  in  the  north ;  yet  in  less  than 
twenty  years  the  same  proud  but  wasteful  monarch  was 
glad  to  let  them  come  back  and  take  up  their  abode  in 
I'ans.  Louis  IX  (1226-1270),  who  was  a  very  pious 
prince,  among  other  relii/ious  acts,  cancelled  a  third  of 
the  claims  which  the  Jews  had  against  his  subjects, 
"/()/•  the  benefit  of  his  soul."  An  edict  was  also  issued 
for  the  seizure  and  destruction  of  their  sacred  books, 
and  we  are  told  that  at  Paris  twenty-four  carts  filled 
with  copies  of  the  Talimirl,  etc.,  were  consigned  to  the 
flames.  See  Talmud.  The  Jews  w^ere  also  forbidden 
to  hold  social  intercourse  with  their  Christian  neigh- 
bors, and  the  murderer  of  a  Jew,  if  he  were  a  Chris- 
tian, went  unpunished.  Need  we  wonder,  then,  that 
when,  in  the  following  century,  a  religious  e])idemic, 
known  as  the  Rising  of  the  Shepherds,  seized  the  com- 
mon people  in  Langucdoc  and  the  central  regions  of 
France  (A.I).  1321),  they  indulged  in  horrible  massacres 
of  tlie  detested  race;  so  horrible,  indeed,  that  in  one 
place,  Verdun,  on  the  (iaronne,  the  Jews,  m  the  mad- 
ness of  their  agony,  threw  down  their  children  to  the 
Chriil'uin  molt  from  the  tower  in  which  they  were  gath- 
ered, hoping,  but  m  vain,  to  apjtease  the  demoniacal  fury 
of  tlieir  assailants.  "  One  shudders  to  read  of  what  fol- 
lowed ;  in  whole  provinces  every  Jew  was  burned.  A  t 
Chimin  (I  ilcfij)  ,liirh  irits  dm/,  an  enormous  pile  raised, 
awl  1 60  of  hoth  sexes  burned  tor/ether  !  Yet  Christianity 
never  produced  more  resolute  martyrs;  as  they  sprang 
into  the  place  of  torment,  they  sang  hymns  as  though 
they  were  going  to  a  wedding;"  paid,  though  "savage 
and  horrible  as  such  self-devotion  is.  it  is  impossible  not 
to  admire  the  strength  of  heart  which  it  discovers;  and, 
without  iuspiraticm,  one  might  foretell  that,  so  long  as 
a  solitary  heart  of  this  description  was  left  to  beat,  it 
would  treasure  its  national  distinction  as  its  sole  remain- 
ing pride."  At  last,  in  1594,  they  were  indefinitely  ban- 
ished from  France,  and  the  sentence  rigidly  executed 
(see  Schmidt,  Gesch.  Frankreichs,  i,  504  sq.). 

Such  is  the  frightlul  picture  of  horrors  and  gloom 


which  the  Jews  of  Germany,  France,  England,  and  Ita- 
ly offer  in  their  mediieval  history.  "  Circumscribed  in 
their  rights  by  decrees  and  laws  of  the  ecclesiastical  as 
well  as  civil  power,  excluded  from  all  honorable  occupa- 
tions, driven  from  place  to  place,  from  provmce  to  prov- 
ince, compelled  to  subsist  almost  exclusively  by  mer- 
cantile occupations  and  usurj-,  overtaxed  and  degraded 
in  the  cities,  kept  in  narrow  quarters,  and  marked  in 
their  dress  with  signs  of  contempt,  plundered  by  lawless 
barons  and  penniless  princes,  an  easy  prej^  to  all  parties 
during  the  civil  feuds,  again  and  again  robbed  of  their 
pecuniary  claims,  owned  and  solil  as  serfs  (chamber- 
servants)  by  the  emperors,  butchered  bj-  mobs  and  re- 
volted peasants,  chased  by  the  monks,  and  finally  burn- 
ed in  thousands  by  the  Crusaders,  who  also  bunied  their 
brethren  at  Jerusalem  in  their  sjaiagogues,  or  tormented 
by  ridicule,  abusive  sermons,  monstrous  accusations  aiid 
trials,  threats  and  experiments  of  conversion." 

In  Spain  and  Portugal,  indeed,  the  days  of  prosperity 
to  the  Jews  lingered  longest.  As  we  have  already  no- 
tided,  they  enjoyed  in  these  countries,  while  they  re- 
mained mider  Moorish  riUe,  almost  equality  with  the 
JNIoslems.  As  in  France  under  the  Carlovingiaiis,  so  in 
Spain  under  Saracen  rule,  their  literature  betokens  an 
uncommon  progress  in  civilization — a  progress  which 
left  far  in  the  distance  all  other  nations,  even  those  who 
professed  to  unfurl  the  banner  of  the  Cross.  But  this 
was  especially  true  of  the  Spanish  Jews.  Acquainted 
with  the  Arabic,  they  coidd  easily  dive  into  the  treas- 
ures of  that  language ;  and  the  facility  with  which  the 
Jews  mastered  all  languages  made  them  ready  inter- 
preters between  Mussulman  and  Christian.  It  was 
through  their  original  thinkers,  such  as  Avicebron  (Ibn- 
Gebirol,  q.  v.)  and  Moses  jMaimonides  (q.  v.),  that  the 
West  became  leavened  with  Greek  and  Oriental  thought 
(Lewes,  Philos.  ii,  63),  and  the  same  persecuted  and  de-' 
spised  race  must  be  regarded  as  the  chief  instruments 
whereby  the  Arabian  philosophy  was  made  effective  on 
European  cidture.  "  Dans  le  monde  Musulman  comme 
dans  le  monde  chretien,"  said  the  late  professor  Munk, 
of  Paris  {Melanges,  p.  335),  "  les  Juifs  exclus  de  la  vie 
publique,  voues  a  la  haine  et  au  mepris  par  la  religion 
dominante,  toujours  en  presence  des  dangers  dont  les 
mena(;',ait  le  fanatisme  de  la  foule,  ne  trouvaient  la 
traiiquillite  et  le  bonheur  que  dans  mi  isolement  com- 
plet.  Ignores  de  la  societe  les  savants  Juifs  vouaient 
aux  sciences  un  culte  desinteresse."  But  all  their  abil- 
ity, learning,  and  wealth  did  not  long  ward  off  the  un- 
restrained religious  hatred  of  the  common  people,  who 
felt  no  need  of  culture,  and  enjoyed  no  opportunities  to 
borrow  money  from  them.  The  world,  which  before 
seemed  to  have  made  a  kind  of  tacit  agreement  to  allow 
them  time  to  regain  wealth  that  might  be  plundered, 
and  blood  that  miglit  be  poured  out  like  water,  now 
seemed  to  have  entered  into  a  conspiracy  as  extensive 
to  drain  the  treasures  and  the  life  of  this  devoted  race. 
Kingdom  after  kingdom,  and  people  after  people,  fol- 
lowed the  dreadful  example,  and  strove  to  peal  the  knell 
of  the  descendants  of  Israel ;  till  at  length,  what  we 
blush  to  caU  Christianity,  with  the  Inquisition  in  its 
train,  cleared  the  fair  and  smiling  provinces  of  Spain  of 
this  industrious  part  of  its  popiUation,  and  brought  a 
self-inflicted  curse  of  barrenness  upon  the  benighted  land 
(INIilman,  Hist,  of  Jews,  iii ;  comp.  Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Is- 
abella, pt.  i,  ch.  vii ;  Jost,  Gesch.  d.  Israeliten,  vi,  75, 110, 
184,  216,  290 ;  Da  Costa,  Israel  and  the  Gentiles,  p.  221). 

The  condition  of  the  Jews  in  Sjiain  continued  to  be 
favorable  from  near  the  close  of  the  11th  centurj'  (to 
which  time  we  traced  them  in  the  preceding  sec- 
tion) until  the  middle  of  the  14th  centurj-,  when  the 
star  of  their  fortune  may  be  said  to  have' culminated. 
It  is  true,  the  ISIohammedan  power  was  now  on  the 
wane,  but  then  the  Christian  rulers  felt  not  yet  suffi- 
ciently well  established  in  the  peninsula  to  take  severe 
measures  against  the  Jews  (Da  Costa,  Israel  and  the 
Geniiles,  p.  189  sq.,  224).  A  capitation  tax  was  paid  by 
the  numerous  synagogues,  and  presents  were  made  to 
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the  infante,  the  nobility,  or  the  Church;  but  in  every 
other  respect  the  Jews  lived  like  a  separate  nation, 
framing  and  executing  their  own  civil  and  criminal 
jurisdiction.  It  is  true  they  had  not  here  a  Reshfjelu- 
tha  as  their  authority,  but  a  substitute  was  afforded 
them  in  the  "  rabbino  mayor,"  the  Jewish  magistrate, 
who  "  exercised  his  right  in  the  king's  name,  and  sealed 
his  decrees,  which  the  king  alone  could  annul,  with  the 
royal  arms.  He  made  journeys  through  the  country 
to  take  cognizance  of  all  Jewish  affairs,  and  inquire 
into  the  disposal  of  the  revenues  of  the  different  syna- 
gogues. He  had  under  liim  a  '  vice-rabbin  o  mayor,'  a 
chancellor,  a  secretary,  and  several  other  officers.  Two 
different  orders  of  rabbins,  or  judges,  acted  under  him 
in  the  towns  and  districts  of  the  kingdom."  The  first 
important  danger  that  threatened  them  was  in  1218, 
when  a  multitude  of  foreign  knights  and  soldiers  gather- 
ed together  at  Toledo  preparatory  to  a  crusade  against 
the  Moors.  The  campaign  was  to  bo  opened,  as  had 
been  done  in  Germany,  by  a  general  massacre  of  the 
Jews;  but,  by  the  intervention  of  Alphonso  IX,  sur- 
naraed  the  Good,  the  attempt  was  in  a  great  measure 
defeated,  and  the  Jews  continued  to  prosper,  after  a 
similar  attempt  made  by  the  Cortes  of  Madrid  had 
failed,  until  the  middle  of  the  11th  century.  By  tliis 
time  the  general  hatred  against  the  Jews  had  spread 
alarmingly  in  all  countries  of  Europe,  as  we  have  al- 
ready had  occasion  to  see,  in  consequence  of  the  terror 
■which  the  black  death  caused  throughout  that  portion 
of  the  globe.  They  were  now  also  in  Spain  confined  to 
particular  quarters  of  cities  in  which  they  resided,  and 
attempts  were  made  for  their  conversion.  In  1250  an  in- 
stitution had  even  been  erected  for  the  express  puri:)ose  of 
training  men  to  carry  on  successfidly  controversies  with 
the  Jews,  and,  if  possible,  to  bring  about  their  conver- 
sion. But  very  different  results  followed  the  bloody 
persecutions  which  were  actually  and  successfully  inau- 
gurated against  them  at  Seville  in  1391,  1392.  These 
were  the  outbursts  of  priestly  and  popular  violence,  and 
had  no  sooner  commenced  in  that  city  than  Cordova, 
Toledo,  Valencia,  Catalonia,  and  the  island  of  jNIajorca 
followed  in  its  tram ;  immense  numbers  were  murdered, 
and  wholesale  theft  was  perpetrated  by  the  religious 
rabble.  Escape  was  possible  only  tlirough  flight  to 
other  countries,  or  by  accepting  baptism  at  the  point 
of  the  sword,  and  the  number  of  such  enforced  converts 
to  Christianity  is  reckoned  at  no  less  than  200,000.  If 
the  persecutions  in  Germanj^,  England,  France,  and  else- 
where had  severely  tried  the  Jewish  race,  these  persecu- 
tions in  Spain  completely  extinguished  all  hope  of  fur- 
ther joy,  for  they  hit,  so  to  speak,  the  very  core  of  the 
Jewish  heart,  and  form  a  sad  turning-point  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Jews,  and  the  15th  of  March,  1391,  forms  a 
memorable  day  not  only  for  the  Jew,  not  only  ibr  the 
Spaniard,  but  for  all  the  world ;  it  was  the  seed  from 
which  germinated  that  monster  called  the  Inquisition 
(Gratz,  Gesch.  d.  Juden,  viii,  61  sq.).  Daily  now  the  con- 
dition of  this  people,  even  in  the  Spanish  peninsula, 
grew  worse  and  worse,  until  it  fairly  beggars  descrip- 
tion. A.D.  1-112-1414  they  had  to  endure  another  bloody 
persecution  throughout  the  peninsula,  and  by  the  mid- 
dle of  the  15th  century  we  read  of  nothing  but  perse- 
cution, violent  conversion,  massacre,  and  the  tortures  of 
the  Inquisition.  "Thousands, were  burned  alive.  'In 
one  year  280  were  burned  in  Seville  alone.'  Sometimes 
the  i)opes,  and  even  the  nobles,  shuddered  at  the  fiend- 
ish zeal  of  the  inquisitors,  and  tried  to  mitigate  it,  but 
in  vain.  At  length  the  hour  of  final  liorror  came.  In 
A.D.  1492,  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  issued  an  edict  for  the 
expulsion,  within  four  months,  of  all  who  refused  to  be- 
come Christians,  with  the  strict  inhibition  to  take  nei- 
ther gold  nor  silver  out  of  the  country.  The  Jews  of- 
fered an  enormous  sum  for  its  revocation,  and  for  a  mo- 
ment the  sovereigns  hesitated;  but  Torquemada,  the 
Dominican  inquisitor-general,  dared  to  compare  his  roy- 
al master  and  mistress  to  Judas;  they  shrank  from  the 
awful  accusation ;  and  the  ruin  of  the  most  industrious, 


tlie  most  thriving,  the  most  peaceable,  and  the  most 
learned  of  their  subjects— and  consequently  of  Spain  her^ 
self— became  irremediable."  (See  Inquisition  in  this 
volume,  p.  (501  scj.)  This  is  perhaps  the  grandest  and 
most  melancholy  hour  in  their  modern  history.  It  is 
considered  by  themselves  as  great  a  calamity  as  the  de- 
struction of 'Jerusalem.  300,000  (some  even  give  the 
numbers  at  050,000  or  800,000)  resolved  to  abandon  the 
countrj',  which  a  residence  of  seven  centuries  had  made 
almost  a  second  Judiea  to  them.  The  incidents  that 
marked  their  departure  are  heart-rending.  Almost  ev- 
ery land  was  shut  against  them.  Some,  however,  ven- 
tured into  France,  others  into  Italy,  Turkey,  and  Mo- 
rocco, in  the  last  of  which  countries  they  suffered  the 
most  frightful  privations.  Of  the  80,000  who  obtained 
an  entrance  into  Portugal  on  payment  of  eight  gold 
pennies  a  head,  but  only  for  eight  months,  to  enable 
them  to  obtain  means  of  departure  to  other  countries, 
many  lingered  after  the  expiration  of  the  appointed  time, 
j  and  the  poorer  were  sold  as  slaves.  In  A.D.  1495,  king 
Emanuel  commanded  them  to  quit  his  territories,  but 
I  at  the  same  time  issued  a  secret  order  that  all  Jewish 
I  chiklren  under  14  years  of  age  should  be  torn  from  their 
mothers,  retained  in  Portugal,  and  brought  up  as  Chris- 
j  tians.  Agony  drove  the  Jewish  mothers  into  madness ; 
they  destroyed  their  children  with  their  own  hands, 
and  threw  them  into  wells  and  rivers,  to  prevent  them 
from  falling  into  the  hands  of  their  persecutors.  Nei- 
ther were  the  miseries  of  those  who  embraced  Chris- 
tianity, but  who,  for  the  most  part,  secretly  adhered  to 
I  their  "old  faith  {Onssim,  A  nussiin — "  yielding  to  violence, 
j  forced  ones")  less  dreadful.  It  was  not  mitil  the  17th 
j  century  that  persecution  ceased.  Auios-da-fe  of  sus- 
pected converts  happened  as  late  as  A.D.  1655  (Cham- 
I  bers,  s.  v.).     See  Maruanos. 

j  6.  The  discovery  of  America,  the  restoration  of  letters 
I  occasioned  by  the  invention  of  the  art  of  printing,  and 
the  reformation  in  the  Christian  Church  opened  in  a 
certain  sense  a  somewhat  more  beneficial  jera  to  the 
Jews.  It  is  true,  they  reaped  the  benefits  of  this  trans- 
I  formation  less  than  any  other  portion  of  European  soci- 
ety ;  "  still,  the  progress  of  civilization  was  silently  pre- 
paring the  way  for  greater  justice  bemg  done  to  tliis 
people ;  and  their  conduct,  in  circumstances  where  they 
were  allowed  scope  for  the  development  of  their  better 
qualities,  tended  greatly  to  the  removal  of  the  preju- 
dices that  existed  against  them."  They  fomid  a  friend 
in  Reuchlin  (q.  v.),  who  made  strenuous  exertions  in 
behalf  of  the  preservation  of  Jewish  literature.  Lu- 
ther, in  the  earlier  part  of  his  public  career,  is  supposed 
to  have  favored  the  conversion  of  the  Jews  by  violent 
means  (questioned  by  some  ;  comp.  Griitz,  Geschichte  des 
Juden,  ix,  220  sq.;  333  sq. ;  Etheridge,  p.440  sq.;  Jost, 
Gesch.  des  Judenthums  v.s.  Sekten,  iii,  217)  ;  and  it  is  a 
fact  that  all  through  tiermany,  where  the  Protestant 
element,  if  any  where,  was  strong  in  those  days,  their 
lot  actuaOy  became  harder  than  it  had  ever  been  be- 
fore. See  below.  On  the  other  hand,  we  find  a  Komaa 
pontiff  (Sixtus  V,  1585-90)  animated  by  a  far  more 
wise  and  kindly  spirit  towards  them  than  any  Protes- 
tant prince  of  his  time.  In  1588  he  abolished  all  the 
persecuting  statutes  of  his  predecessors,  allowed  them  to 
settle  and  trade  in  every  city  of  his  dominions,  to  enjoy 
the  free  exercise  of  tlieir  religion,  and,  in  respect  to  the 
administration  of  justice  and  taxation,  placed  them  on  a 
footing  with  the  rest  of  his  subjects.  Of  course,  all  this 
was  done  for  a  consideration.  The  Jews  had  money, 
and  it  he  made  them  furnish  freely,  but  then  they  en- 
joyed at  least  certain  advantages  by  virtue  of  their  pos- 


Strange  indeed  must  it  ajipcar  to  the  student  of  his- 
tory that  one  of  the  first  countries  in  modern  days  that 
rose  above  the  barbarism  of  the  Jliddle  Ages,  and  grant- 
ed the  Jews  the  most  liberal  concessions,  was  a  part  of 
the  possessions  of  their  most  inveterate  enemy,  Philip 
II  of  Spain,  and  that  one  of  the  principal  causes  contrib- 
uting to  this  change  was  the  very  instrument  selected 
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bv  the  hatred  of  the  Domiiucans— the  bloody  Inquisi- 
tion. It  was  the  active,  energetic,  intelligent  Holland- 
er, readilv  ai)[)reciating  the  business  qualifications  of  his 
Jewish  bVotiier,  that  permitted  him  to  settle  by  his  side 
as  earlv  as  1G03.  It  is  true,  the  Jew  did  not  enjoy  even 
in  Iloliand  the  rights  of  citizenship  until,  after  nearly 
two  hinidred  years  of  trial  (179G),  he  had  been  found  the 
e(iiial  of  his  Christian  neighbor  whenever  he  was  per- 
mitt.-.l  to  exchange  the  garb  of  a  slave  for  that  of  a  j 
master.  It  was  iloliand  that  afforded  to  the  hunted  | 
victims  of  a  cruel  and  refined  fanaticism  a  resting-place 
on  which  they  could  encamp,  and  finally  enjoy  even 
cqualitv  with  the  natives  of  the  soil.  Many  of  the  Por- 
tuguese Jews  (so  the  Jews  of  the  Spanish  peninsida  are 
termed)  left  their  mother  country,  and  in  this  new  re- 
public vied  with  its  citizens  in  the  highest  qualities  of 
commercial  greatness.  Soon  came  the  Jews  of  Poland 
and  (Jermany  also  to  enjoy  the  special  privileges  which 
the  Dutch  stood  ready  to  administer  to  them.  Denmark 
and  Hamburg  partook  of  the  liljeral  spirit,  and  there  also 
the  Jews  were  heartily  welcomed.  In  England,  also, 
they  soon  after  (1G55)",  by  the  success  of  the  Indepen- 
dents, gained  anew  a  foothold.  It  is  true,  they  did  not 
really  obtain  public  permission  to  settle  again  in  the 
island  until  the  reign  of  Charles  II  (10(50-85),  but 
Cromwell,  it  is  generally  believed,  favored  their  admis- 
sion to  the  country,  and  no  doubt  permitted  it  quietly 
in  a  great  many  instances.  The  right  to  possess  land, 
however,  they  did  not  acquire  until  1723,  and  the  right 
of  citizenship  was  not  conferred  on  them  until  1753. 
Into  France,  also,  they  were,  in  the  middle  of  the  16th 
century,  admitted  again,  though,  of  course,  at  first  the 
places  which  opened  their  gates  to  them  were  few  in- 
deed. Most  of  those  who  came  thither  were  relics  of 
that  mighty  host  of  exiles  which  liad  left  Spain  and 
Portugal  after  the  establishment  of  the  Inquisition  (see 
above).  They  went  in  considerable  numbers  to  the 
provinces  Avignon,  Lorraine,  and  Alsace,  and  of  the  cit- 
ies among  the  first  to  bid  them  enter  were  Bayonne  and 
Bordeaux.  The  outbreak  of  the  French  Revolution,  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  18th  century,  finally  caused  here, 
as  elsewhere,  a  decided  change  in  their  favor  (of  which 
more  belo^^■).  In  Germany,  as  we  have  already  said, 
their  worth  failed  to  be  recognised.  Thej'  were  mal- 
treated even  under  the  great  and  otherwise  liberal 
monarch,  Frederick  II;  and,  as  Prussia  (Brandenburg) 
was  even  then  in  the  vanguard  of  German  affairs,  the 
intolerant  treatment  which  they  here  received  was  aped 
in  the  other  and  less  important  realms  of  the  em- 
])ire.  They  were  driven  out  of  Bavaria  in  1553,  out  of 
Brandenburg  in  1573,  and  similar  treatment  befell  them 
elsewhere.  They  also  excited  numerous  ]K)pular  tu- 
mults (as  late  even  as  1730  in  Hamburg,  of  whose  liberal 
treatment  of  the  Jews  we  spoke  above  in  connection 
witli  the  Low  Countries),  and,  in  fact,  during  the  whole 
of  the  17tli  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  18th  century, 
the  hardships  inflicted  on  them  by  the  German  gov- 
ernments became  positively  more  and  more  grievous. 
liussia  also  failed  to  treat  with  the  least  consideration 
the  Jewish  jwople.  Admitted  into  the  realm  l)y  Peter 
the  Great  (l(l«0-17-25),  they  were  expelled  from  the  em- 
pire, 35,000  strong,  in  1743  by  the  empress  Elizabeth. 
They  were,  however,  readmitted  by  the  empress  Cath- 
arine H.  The  only  other  two  countries  which  truly 
afforded  the  Jews  protection  were  Turkey  and  Po- 
land. Tlic  Mohammedan -1,  as  we  have  already  had 
cip|"irliniily  to  observe,  ha. -e,  ever  since  the  decease  of 
thf  founder  of  their  religion,  been  considerate  in  their 
dealings  with  tlieir  Jewish  subjects.  In  Turkey,  the 
Jews  were  at  tliis  period  held  in  higher  estimation  than 
the  cou<|uered  Greeks ;  the  latter  were  termed  teMr 
(slaves^,  but  the  Jews  monmphir  (visitors).  They  were 
permitted  to  re-estal)lish  schools,  rebuild  synagogues, 
and  to  settle  in  all  the  commercial  towns  of  the  I.evant. 
In  Poland,  v.here  they  arc  to  this  dav  more  numerously 
represented  than  in  any  otlier  European  countrv,  they 
met  a  most  favorable  receiition  as  early  as  the  l-l'th  cen- 


tury by  king  Casimir  the  Great,  whose  friendship  for 
the  Jews  is  attributed  to  the  love  he  bore  a  Jewish  mis- 
tress of  his.  For  many  years  the  whole  trade  of  the 
country  was  in  their  hands.  During  the  17th  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  18th  centurj',  however,  they  were 
much  persecuted,  and  sank  into  a  state  of  great  igno- 
rance and  even  poverty.  The  French  Revolution— 
which,  in  spite  of  the  severity  and  barbarism  of  Russian 
intolerance,  affected  more  or  less  the  Polish  peojile — 
also  greatly  benefited  the  Jews  of  Poland.     See  below. 

7.  The  Modem  Period.  —  The  appearance  of  IMoscs 
Mendelssohn  (q.  v.),  the  Jewish  philosopher,  on  the 
stage  of  European  history  greath'  improved  the  status  of 
the  Jews  not  only  in  Germany,  but  all  over  FZurope,  and 
we  might  say  the  world.  Various  other  causes,  among 
which,  especially,  the  American  and  French  revolutions, 
and  the  great  European  war  of  1812-15,  also  contributed 
to  this  change.  Efforts  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of 
the  Jews,  indeed,  began  to  be  manifested  even  before 
these  important  events.  In  Italy,  as  early  as  1740, 
Charles  of  Naples  and  Sicily  gave  to  the  Jews  the  right 
to  resettle  in  his  kingdom,  with  the  privileges  of  unre- 
stricted commerce.  In  England  we  notice  as  early  as 
1753  a  Jews'  Naturalization  BiU  pass  the  houses  of  Par- 
liament, and  m  Austria  the  emperor  Francis  published 
his  celebrated  toleration  edict,  which  gave  the  Jews  a 
comfortable  standing  in  his  dominions,  in  1782.  With 
this  last  date  virtually  opens  the  new  £era. 

The  low  ebb  to  which  Rabbinism  had  sunk  about  the 
middle  of  the  18th  century  made  a  Jewish  Reformation 
not  only  possible,  but  necessary.  In  the  preceding  cen- 
turies, before  and  even  after  the  Christian  Reformation, 
again  and  again  false  Messiahs  had  come  forward,  and 
sought  to  impose  themselves  upon  the  unfortunate  leaders 
as  embassadors  from  on  high  to  ameliorate  their  condi- 
tion, and  to  fulfil  the  law  and  the  prophets.  See  Sabba- 
THAi  Zewi  ;  Chasidiji  ;  Jacob  Frank.  The  people,  in 
their  forlorn  condition,  had  gravitated  with  their  teach- 
ers, and  had  fallen  deep  in  the  slough  of  ignorance  and 
superstition.  No  man  was  better  qualified  to  raise  them 
up  from  this  low  estate,  and  transform  the  Jewish  race 
into  a  higher  state,  than  the  "  third  Moses,"  who— bom 
in  Germany  (m  1729),  an  ardent  disciple  of  the  great 
Moses  of  the  12th  century  [see  Maiwonides],  the  as- 
sociate of  the  master  minds  of  Germany  of  the  last  half 
of  the  18th  century,  and  the  bosom  friend  of  Lessing — 
eminently  possessed  every  quality  necessary  to  consti- 
tute a  leader  and  a  guide;  and  it  is  to  Moses  Mendels- 
sohn that  pre-eminently  biloiig  the  honor  and  glory  of 
having  transformed  the  Jewisli  race  all  over  the  world 
to  a  position  of  equality  with  their  fellow-beings  of  the 
Christian  faith,  not  only  mentally  and  morally,  but  po- 
litically also.  It  is  true  the  change  was  slowly  wrought, 
and  there  is  even  yet  much  to  be  accomplished.  Still, 
in  Germany,  there  is  hardly  an  avenue  of  temporal  pur- 
suit in  which  the  Jew  is  not  found  occupying  the  first 
positions.  In  the  rostrum  of  the  best  German  universi- 
ties he  is  largely  represented;  on  the  bench,  however 
great  the  obstacles  that  might  seem  to  bar  him  from 
promotion,  he  has  secured  the  most  honorable  distinc- 
tions. As  physicians,  the  Jew-s  are  among  the  elite  of 
the  profession ;  and  so  in  all  the  other  vocations  of  life 
they  have  proved  that  they  are  worthy  of  the  trust  re- 
posed in  them.  The  country  in  Europe,  however,  in 
which  the  Jew  holds  the  highest  social  position  is 
France.  There  Napoleon,  in  1806,  conferred  upon  them 
many  privileges,  and  they  have  since  entered  the  high- 
est offices  in  the  government,  in  the  army,  and  navy. 
At  present  they  enjoy  like  privileges  in  England  also. 
The  progress  in  removing  "Jewish  disabilities"  was 
rather  slow,  but  it  was  finally  effected  in  1860,  when 
the  Jew  was  admitted  to  Parliament.  In  Holland  and 
Belgium  all  restrictions  were  swept  away  by  the  revo- 
lution of  1830.  In  Russia,  which  contains  about  two 
thirds  of  the  Jewish  population  of  Europe,  their  condi- 
tion has  been  very  variable  since  the  opening  of  the 
present  centurj-.     In  1805  and  1809  the  emperor  Alex- 
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ander  issued  decrees  granting  them  liberty  of  trade  and 
commerce,  but  the  barbarous  Nicholas  deprived  them  of 
all  these,  and  treated  them  quite  inhumanly,  especially 
in  Poland,  where  they  were  known  to  be  in  sympathy 
with  the  Revolutionists.  Since  the  accession  of  Alex- 
ander II  their  condition  has  been  improving,  and  there 
is  reason  to  hope  for  still  further  amelioration  of  their 
circumstances.  In  Italy  they  were  subject,  more  or  less, 
to  intolerance  and  oppression  until  the  dethronement  of 
the  papal  power.  Since  the  establishment  of  a  united 
kingdom  they  enjoy  there  the  same  high  jjrivileges  as 
in  France.  In  Spain,  too,  the  establishment  of  a  repub- 
lican government,  so  lately  remodelled  into  a  monarchy, 
brought  "glad  tidings"  to  the  Jews.  They  had  sulfcr- 
ed  under  tlie  yoke  of  Romanism  the  general  fate  of  the 
heretic;  the  downfall  of  the  Bourbon  dynast}-,  and  the 
establishment  of  a  popular  government,  at  once  secured 
for  all  religious  toleration,  and  it  has  since  been  ascer- 
tained that  Spain  contains  many  adherents  to  the  Jew- 
isli  faith  among  the  attendants  of  the  Romish  service. 
In  Denmark  they  were  granted  equality  with  other  na- 
tives in  1814.  In  Norway  they  were  excluded  until  18G0, 
and  in  Sweden  their  freedom  is  as  yet  limited.  In  Aus- 
tria, as  in  other  countries  Avhere  Roman  Catholicism  has 
so  long  swayed  the  sceptre  with  mediaeval  barbarity,  the 
political  changes  of  late  years  have  placed  the  Jew  on 
an  equality  with  his  Christian. neighbor,  and  not  a  few 
of  the  higher  positions  of  the  state  are  filled  by  Jews. 
Our  notice  of  their  condition  in  other  countries  (aside 
from  the  United  States  of  America,  lor  which  see  no- 
tice below)  must  be  necessarily  brief  on  account  of 
our  limited  space.  In  Turkey,  in  spite  of  the  exaction 
of  pashas,  the  insolence  of  janizaries,  and  the  miseries 
of  war,  they  are  quite  numerous  and  thriving.  In  Pal- 
estine, where  they  are  rapidly  increasing,  they  are  very 
poor,  and  depend  mainly  on  their  European  brethren 
for  assistance.  See  Jerusalem.  In  Arabia  their  num- 
ber is  small,  and  they  enjoy  much  independence.  In 
Persia  they  are  quite  numerous,  but  their  condition 
is  rather  pitiable.  They  exist  also  in  Afghanistan,  a 
country  whose  importance  will  now  be  more  realized 
since  the  occupation  of  Turkistan  (June,  1871)  by  Rus- 
sia leaves  Afghanistan  the  only  independent  country 
separating  the  Russian  empire  from  the  wealth  of  India. 
The  Jews  here  thrive  as  traffickers  between  Cabul  and 
Cliina.  Jews  are  likewise  found  in  India  and  Cochin- 
China,  where  they  are  both  agriculturists  and  artisans ; 
as  a  tiourishing  colony  in  Surinam ;  in  Bokhara,  where 
they  possess  equal  rights  with  the  other  inhabitants, 
and  are  skilled  in  £he  manufacture  of  silks  and  metals ; 
in  Tartary  and  China,  where,  however,  their  number  is 
believed  not  to  be  adequately  known.  In  Africa,  also, 
they  exist  in  large  numbers;  especially  numerous  are 
they  all  along  the  North-African  coast,  where,  indeed, 
they  have  had  communities  for  perhaps  more  than  a 
thousand  years,  which  were  largely  re-enforced  in  con- 
sequence of  the-  great  Spanish  persecutions.  They  are 
numerous  in  Fez  and  Morocco,  are  found  in  small  num- 
bers in  Egypt  and  Nubia,  more  numerous  in  Abyssinia, 
and  it  is  ascertained  that  they  have  even  made  their 
way  into  the  heart  of  Africa ;  they  exist  in  Sudan,  and 
are  also  found  further  south.  America,  too,  has  invited 
their  spirit  of  enterprise.  In  the  United  States,  as  in 
Great  Britain,  they  enjoy  absolute  liberty.  (See,  for 
further  particulars  of  the  history  of  the  Jews  in  our 
country,  the  article  Judaism.)  They  have  been  in 
Brazil  since  1625,  and  in  Cayenne  since  1639,  and  are 
also  settled  in  some  parts  of  the  West  Indies. 

The  entire  number  of  Jews  in  the  world  is  reckoned 
variously  at  between  3J  and  15  millions.  Chambers, 
taking  the  former  estimate,  distributes  them  as  follows : 
about  1,700,000  to  Russian,  Austrian,  and  Prussian 
Poland,  about  600,000  to  Germany,  about  240,000  to 
Hungary  and  Transylvania,  about  200,000  to  Galicia, 
about  300,000  to  Turkey,  about  47,000  to  Italy,  about 
30,000  to  Great  Britain ;  Asia,  about  138,000 ;"  Africa, 
about  504,000 ;  and  America,  about  30,000.     We  are  in- 
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clined  to  estimate  the  number  of  Jews  to  be  no  less  than 
nix  millions,  and  of  these  give  to  Europe  about  4,000,000, 
and  to  the  United  States  of  America  about  500,000.  The 
estimate  of  Chambers  for  the  United  States  might  be 
more  accurately  adopted  as  the  census  of  the  cit}'  of 
New  York  only.  The  Ihmdbuch  der  Vergleichenden  Sta- 
(istik  by  G.  von  Kolb  (Leipzig,  1868)  gives  the  following 
as  the  number  of  Jews  in  the  countries  named : 

Gerninny 478,500  Denmark 4,200 

Austria 1,1'24,000  Sweden 1.000 

Gi-eat  Britain 40,000  Greece 600 

France S(»,0(tO  European  Turkey  . .      TO.OOO 

European  Russia... 2,277, OOO'Asiatic  Turkey  and 

Italy 20,'20(l!     Svria 52,000 

Pdrtngal 3,000  Morocco  and  North 

Switzerland 4,200|     Africa 610,000 

Belgium 1.500  Eastern  Asia 500,800 

Netherlands 64,000  America 400,000 

Luxemburg 1,500| 

See  Jost,  Geschichte  iJ.  Israelite  (since  the  time  of  the 
Maccabees)  (Berlin,  1820-29,  9  vols.  8vo),  his  Neuere 
Gesch.  (Berl.  1846-7,  3  vols.  8vo),  and  also  his  Gesch.  d. 
Judenthums  v.  s.  SeL-tf7i  (Leipzig,  1857-9,  3  vols.  8vo)  ; 
Ciriltz,  Gesch.  d.  Jiiden  (vol.  iii-xi ;  vols,  i  and  ii,  treating 
of  the  earliest  period  of  Jewish  history,  have  not  yet 
made  their  appearance) ;  Milman,  llistonj  of  the  Jcrrs 
(London  and  N.York,  new  edit.,  revised  and  augmented, 
1809-70,  3  vols.  sm.  8vo) ;  Geiger,  Judenthum  v.  s,  Gesch. 
(Lpz.  1864-5,  2  vols.  8vo);  Dessauer,  Gesch.  d.  Israeliien 
(Leipzig,  1845) ;  Da  Costa,  Israel  and  the  Gentiles  (Lond. 
1850,  rimo);  Kaiserling,  Gesch.  der  Juden  in  Portvgal 
(Lpz.  1859,  8vo) ;  Morgoliouth,  History  ofJev:s  in  Great 
Britain  (Lond.  1851 , 3  vols.  8vo) ;  Capefigue,  Hist.philos, 
des  Juifi  (Par.  1838) ;  Depping, /,?.<!  Vj^ys  dans  le  moyen- 
df/e  (Paris,  1834);  Etheridge,  Jntrod.  to  IJeh.  Literature, 
(Lond.  1856, 12mo) ;  Ilaller,  Des  Jidfs  en  France  (Paris, 
1845) ;  Bedanide,  Les  Jiiifs  en  lYance,  en  Jtalie  et  en 
Esjxifjne  (Paris,  1859) ;  Smucker,  Hist,  of  Modern  Jeics 
(N.  Y.  1860) ;  Beer,  Gesch.  Lehren  u.  Meinung.  der  Juden 
(Lpz.  1825,  8vo)  ;  jenks  (William),  Ilistorn  of  the  Jews 
(Bost.  1847, 12mo) ;  INIills,  £?itish  .feus,  their  Religious 
Ceremonies  (Lond.  1862) ;  Ockley,  History  of  the  present 
Jews  (translated  from  the  Italian  of  Jeh.  Arj.  da  ]Mode- 
na,  Lond.  1650) ;  Schiniding,  Die  Jnden  in  Oesierretch, 
Preussen  uml  Sachsen  (Lpz.  1842) ;  Toway,  A  nglia  Ju- 
duica  (Oxf.  1738);  Benjamin,  Eight  Years  in  Asia  and 
Africa  (Hanover,  1859) ;  Finn,  Sephcn-dim,  or  History 
of  the  Jeics  in  Spain  and  Portugal  (London,  1841,  8vo; 
reviewed  in  Biit.  and  For.  Rev.  1842,  p.  459  sq.)  ;  Frit, 
and  For.  Rev.  1837,  p.  402  sq. ;  Lond.  Quarterly  Review, 
xxxviii,  1 14  sq. ;  Christian  Examiner,  1848,  p.  48  sq. ; 
1830,  p.  290  sq. ;  North  Aw.  Rev.  1831,  p.  234  sq.  The 
work  of  Basnage  {Hist,  de  la  Religion  des  Juifs  dejmis 
Jesus-Christ  jusqu  a  present  (Haag,  1716,  15  vols.  8vo) 
was  compiled  from  second-hand  sources,  and  so  teems 
with  errors  and  unjust  statements  towards  Jews  that  we 
can  hariUy  advise  its  perusal  to  any  who  seek  accuracy 
and  erudition.  For  the  religious  views,  etc.,  of  the  Jews, 
see  JuDAisjr.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Jew,  THE  Wandekixg.  While  the  tradition  ob- 
tained in  the  Christian  Church  that  the  "  disciple  whom 
Jesus  loved"  should  not  die  (John  xxi,  23),  we  find  as  a 
counterpart  the  tradition  of  an  enemy  of  the  Redeemer, 
whom  remorse  condemned  to  ceaseless  wanderings  until 
the  second  coming  of  the  Lord.  This  tradition  of  the 
Wandering  Je\v  has,  like  other  traditions,  undergone 
various  changes.  The  first  Christian  writer  by  whom 
we  find  it  mentioned  is  the  Benedictine  chronicler  :Mat- 
tha?us  Parisins  (f  1259).  According  to  the  account  he 
gives  in  his  Historia  Major — an  account  which  he  pro- 
fesses to  have  received  from  an  Armeni.-sn  bishop,  to 
whom  the  Wandering  Je^v  had  himself  told  it — his  his- 
tory was  as  follows  :  His  name  was  Cai-taphilus,  and  he 
was  door-keeper  of  the  palace,  in  the  employ  of  Pilate. 
When  the  Jews  dragged  Jesus  out  of  the  palace,  after 
his  sentence  had  been  pronounced,  the  door-keeper 
struck  him,  saying  mockingly,  "  Go  on,  .Jesus,  go  faster ; 
why  dost  thou  linger?"  Jesus  turned  around  sternly, 
and  said,  "  I  am  going,  but  thou  shalt  remain  waiting 
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until  I  return."  The  door-keeper  was  then  about  thirty 
vears  old ;  but  since,  whenever  lie  reaches  his  hundredth 
vear,  a  siidilen  faintness  overcomes  him,  and  when  he 
awakes  from  his  swoon  he  finds  himself  returned  to  the 
age  he  was  at  the  time  the  Lord  pronounced  his  punish- 
ment. Cartaphilus  ivas  baptized  with  Ananias  under 
the  name  «(. Joseph,  which  caused  him  afterwards  to  be 
confounded  with  Joseph  of  Arimathea.  As  a  Christian, 
he  led  a  life  of  strict  penitence,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining 
forgiveness.  The  scene  of  action  of  this  Wandering 
Jew  is  in  the  East— namely,  Armenia. 

The  tradition  of  the  West  is  somewhat  different. 
Here  we  find  him  first  mentioned  in  the  IGth  centurj-, 
under  the  name  of  A  hagii(-rus,  and  he  is  said  to  have 
appeared  in  1547  in  Hamburg,  then  in  Dantzig  and  in 
other  cities  of  (lermany,  and  in  other  countries  also. 
Dr.  Paulus,  of  Eizen,  bishop  of  Schleswig— the  storj^ 
jroes— heard  him  relate  liis  history  as  follows:  Ahasue- 
rus  was  a  shoemaker  in  Jerusalem  during  the  life  of 
Jesus,  and  one  of  the  loudest  in  crying  "  Crucify  him." 
When  Jesus  was  led  to  the  place  of  execution,  he  passed 
before  the  shoemaker's  house.  Tired  with  the  weight 
of  the  cross,  the  Savioiu:  leaned  against  the  porch  for 
rest ;  but  the  shoemaker,  who  stood  at  his  door  with  a 
child  in  his  arms,  bade  him  harshly  move  on  (according 
to  some  he  even  struck  him),  when  Christ,  turning 
round  and  looking  severely  at  him,  said,  '■  I  shall  stay 
and  rest,  but  thou  shalt  move  on  until  the  last  day." 

Towards  the  end  of  the  17th  century  and  the  begin- 
ning of  the  18th,  the  tradition  of  the  Wandering  Jew, 
in  I'Ingland,  changed  to  the  original  Eastern  account. 
A  stranger  made  his  appearance  claiming  to  be  an  offi- 
cer of  tlie  upper  council  of  Jerusalem,  and  that  he  had 
done  what  was  generally  attributed  to  Cartaphilus — 
namely,  had  struck  Jesus  as  the  latter  left  Pilate's  pal- 
ace, and  said  to  him, "  Go,  move  on ;  why  dost  thou 
yet  linger  here?"  The  English  miiversities  sent  their 
ablest  ])rofcssors  to  question  him.  He  proved  himself 
able  to  answer  them  all;  he  related  a  great  deal  con- 
cerning the  apostles,  as  also  about  IMohammed,  Tamer- 
lane, Soliman,  etc.,  all  of  whom  he  professed  to  have 
known  pcrsonallv;  he  knew  all  the  dates  of  the  events 
connected  with  the  Crusades,  etc.  Some  considered  him 
an  impostor  or  a  visionary,  while  others  believed  him. 

AVhether  the  allegorj'  of  Ahasuerus,  or  this  ever-rest- 
less being,  is  to  be  understood  as  a  type  of  the  anti- 
Ciiristian  spirit  of  scepticism,  or  whetlier,  in  a  more 
concrete  sense,  it  is  meant  to  typify  the  ever-wandering, 
homeless,  yet  still  tnichanged  Jewish  people,  is  a  ques 
tion  for  critics  to  decide.  We  Avill  only  add  that  this 
fancifid  trailition  has  become  the  theme  for  a  great 
number  of  works  of  imagination.  It  has  been  worked 
up  into  songs,  as  by  Schubert,  Schlegel,  etc.;  into  epics, 
as  l)y  Julius  jMiispn,  Xich.  Lenaw,  etc. :  into  dramas,  as 
liy  Klingemann.  French  writers  also  have  used  it ; 
lOdgar  <^uinet  and  Beranger  have  composed  songs  on 
the  Wandering  Jew.  I5ut  the  most  remarkal)le  produc- 
tion to  which  this  legend  has  given  rise  is  Eugene  Sue's 
novel,  r/,e  Wouilrrinf)  Jew  (Le  Juif  errant,  Paris,  1844). 
.See  Dr.  J.  (i.  Th.  Griisse,  Sar/e  r.  eirir/en  Juden,  historisch 
(iitwivhelt  (Dresden  u.  Lcipz.  1844, 8 vo);  Herzog,  i?e«/- 
Km-nldnpndie,  vii,  131  sq.     (J.  N.  P.) 

Jewel  is  the  representative  in  the  A.  V.  of  the  follow- 
ing terms  in  the  original :  CfS  (ne'zem,  a  r%),  a  nose-ring 
ri'rov.  xi,  22 ;  Isn.  iii,  21 ;  Ezek.  xvi,  12 ;  everywhere  else 
rendered  "  ear-ring,"  Gen.  xxiv,  22,  30,  47 ;  see  Jerome 
:)n  Ezek.  ad  loc;  Ilartmann's  Ilebraerin,  ii,  KiG;  iii, 
20.i),  or  an  enr-ring  (Gen.  xxxv,  4 ;  Exod.  xxxii,  2,  3)  ; 
elsewhere  without  specifying  the  part  of  the  person  on 
which  it  was  worn  (Judg.  viii,  24-2(1 ;  ICxod.  xxxv,  32; 
Jol)  xlii,  11 ;  Prov.  xxv,  12;  Hos.  ii,  15).  "^^n  {chaW, 
so  called  as  Wmii  poliihed),  a  necklace  or  trinket  (Cant, 
vii,  1 ;  "  ornament,"  Prov.  xxv,  12),  and  il^bll  (chehjah', 
fem.  of  preced.),  a  necklace  or  female  ornament  (Hos.ii, 
13>.  -^SS  (keW,  an  implement  or  resxef  of  any  kind),  an 
i.iicle  of  silver-ware  or  other  precious  material  (Gen. 


xxiv,  53 ;  Exod.  iii,  22  ;  xi,  2 ;  xii,  35 ;  Numb,  xxvi,  50, 
51;  1  Sam.  vi,  8,  15;  Job  xxviii,  17;  Prov.  xx,  15),  or 
any  elegant  trappings  or  piece  of  finery  in  dress  (Isa.  Lxi, 
10;  Ezek.  xvi,  7,  39;  xxiii,  IG),  elsewhere  rendered 
"vessel,"  etc.  H^SD  (segullah',  property),  wealth  or 
treasure  (Mai. iii,  17;  elsewhere  usually  " peculiar  treas- 
ure," Exod.  xix,  5  ;  Psa.  exxxv,  4,  etc.).  See  Drkss  ; 
Precious  Stoxk;  etc. 

Je-well,  John,  a  learned  English  writer  and  bishop, 
one  of  the  fathers  of  the  English  Protestant  Church, 
was  bom  IMay  24, 1522,  at  Buden,  in  the  county  of  Dev- 
on, and  educated  at  Oxford,  where  he  took  the  degree 
of  bachelor  of  arts  in  1541,  became  a  noted  tutor,  and 
was  soon  after  chosen  lecturer  on  rhetoric  in  his  college. 
He  had  early  imbibed  the  principles  of  the  Eeformation, 
and  inculcated  them  upon  his  pupils,  though  it  had  to 
be  done  privately  till  the  accession  of  king  Edward  the 
Sixth,  which  took  place  in  154G,  when  he  made  a  public 
declaration  of  his  faith,  and  entered  into  a  close  friend- 
ship with  Peter  Martyr,  who  was  visiting  Oxford  about 
this  time.  On  the  accession  of  queen  Marj'  in  1553,  he 
was  one  of  the  first  to  feel  the  rage  of  the  storm  then 
raised  against  the  l-ieformation ;  he  was  obliged  to  flee, 
and,  after  encountering  many  difficulties,  joined  the 
English  exiles  at  Frankfort,  in  the  second  year  of  queen 
Mary's  reign,  and  here  made  a  public  recantation  of  his 
forced  subscription  to  the  popish  doctrines.  He  then 
went  to  Strasburg,  and  afterwards  to  Ziirich,  where  he 
resided  with  Peter  Martyr.  He  returned  to  England 
in  15'o9,  after  the  death  of  queen  INIary,  and  in  the 
following  year  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Salisburj'. 
He  now  preached  and  wrote  anew  in  favor  of  the  Kef- 
ormation,  and  sought  in  everj'  waj*  to  extinguish  any 
attachment  still  remaining  for  the  Roman  Catholics. 
It  was  at  this  time,  after  more  than  twenty  years  spent 
in  researches,  that  he  published  his  famous  Apologiu  j^ro 
Ecclesia  Anfjlicava  (translated  into  six  different  lan- 
guages, and  into  English  by  lady  Bacon  [wife  of  the 
councillorj,  under  the  title.  An  Apology  or  Ansicer  in 
defence  of  the  Church  of  England,  15G2,  4to).  But  his 
watchful  and  laborious  manner  of  life  impaired  his 
health,  and  brought  him  quickly  to  the  grave.  He 
died  at  Monkton  Farley  Sept.  22, 1571 .  "  He  was  a  prel- 
ate of  great  learning,  piet}',  and  moderation  ;  irreproach- 
able in  his  private  life ;  extremely  generous  and  charita- 
ble to  the  poor,  to  whom,  it  is  said,  his  doors  always  stood 
open.  He  was  of  a  pleasant  and  affable  temper,  modest, 
meek,  and  temperate,  and  a  great  master  of  his  passions. 
His  memory  was  natin-ally  strong  and  retentive,  but  he 
is  said  to  have  greatly  improved  it  by  art,  insomuch  that 
marvellous  things  are  related  of  it  by  his  biographers." 
The  writings  of  bishop  Jewell,  which  are  chiefly  contro- 
versial, are  greatly  valued  even  in  our  day,  and  are 
freely  used  in  two  departments  of  Chiu-ch  controversy— 
on  the  question  between  the  Church  of  England  and  the 
Church  of  Rome,  and  on  the  question  respecting  the  de- 
votional sentiments  of  the  English  Protestant  fathers. 
Besides  his  Apology,  he  wrote,  in  reply  to  Thomas  Har- 
diiig  (q.  v.),  A  Defence  of  the  Apology  (1565  and  1567, 
folio),  the  reading  of  which  was  obligatory  in  all  par- 
ishes until  the  time  of  Charles  I  -.—A  View  of  a  seditious 
Bull  sent  into  KiighmdlHi  I'npe  Pins  Vin  1569:— .4  Trea- 
tise on  the  Holy  ,v,  //y  tnn.<  [  Lond.  1582,  8vo)  :— ^?j  Ex- 
position of  the.  tirn  Ay, /.-/Ax  to  the  Thessalonians :  —  A 
Treatise  on  the  Sacrann  i.ls  (Loud.  1583,  8vo);  besides 
several  sermons  and  cmii  r( )\  i  i>ial  1  rcatises.  His  works 
were  collected  and  pid)lislK<l  in  ^mc.  folio  volume  (Lond. 
1609, 1611, 1G3I,  1711 ;  recent  editions, Carab.  1845-50, 4 
vols.  sm.  fol. ;  Oxf.  1847, 1848, 8  vols.  8vo).  See  Fuller, 
Church  Hist.;  Burnet,  }Iist.  of  Reformation;  L.  Hum- 
frey.  Life  of  John  Jewell  (1573) ;  Hoefer,  Now.  Biog.  Gen. 
xxvi,  710 ;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  A  nth.  i.  967 ;  Wood,  .4  the- 
tue  Oxon.  vol.  i  (see  Index) ;  Chas.  Webb  le  Bas,  IJfe  of 
Bishop  Jewell  (1835) ;  Middleton,  Reformers,  iii,  352  sq. 
(J.H.W.) 

Jewess  i'lovcaia),  a  woman  of  Hebrew  birth,  with- 
out distinction  of  tribe  (Acts  xvi,  1 ;  xxiv,  24).     It  is 
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spplied  in  the  former  passage  to  Eunice,  the  mother  of 
Timothy,  who  was  unquestionably  of  Hebrew  origin 
(conip.  2  Tim.  iii,  15),  and  in  the  latter  to  Drusilla,  the 
wife  of  Felix  and  daughter  of  Herod  Agrippa  I. — Smith. 
See  Jew. 

Je^w•ett,  William,  a  Jlethodist  Episcopal  minis- 
ret,  was  born  in  Sharon,  Conn.,  in  the  year  1789.  At 
the  age  of  seventeen  he  was  converted,  commenced 
preaching  the  year  following,  and  travelled  a  circuit  by 
direction  of  a  presiding  elder.  In  1808  he  joined  the 
New  York  Annual  Conference.  His  ministerial  labors 
were  uninterrupted  from  1807  to  1851,  a  period  of  forty- 
four  years,  during  nineteen  of  which  he  held  the  office 
of  presiding  elder.  His  appointments  were  Middlctown, 
Conn.;  Poughkeepsie,  New  York  City,  and  from  1832  on 
the  Hudson  River,  White  Plains,  Newburgh,  Pough- 
keepsie, and  Rhinebeck  districts.  The  last  six  years  of 
his  life  he  sustained  to  the  Conference  a  superannuated 
relation.  As  a  man,  Mr.  Jewett  possessed  many  estima- 
ble traits  of  character.  As  a  Christian,  he  was  distin- 
guished for  a  marked  decision  and  firmness  of  character. 
As  a  preacher,  he  was  plain,  simple,  and  eminently  prac- 
tical. As  a  pastor,  he  was  wise,  diligent,  faithful,  and 
unusually  successful,  leaving  behind  him,  wherever  he 
went,  a  holy  influence.  As  a  presiding  elder,  he  com- 
manded the  confidence  and  respect  of  his  brethren.  He 
died  at  Pougldvccpsie,  N.  Y.,  June  27, 1857.     (G.  L.  T.) 

Je-wett,  William  D.,  a  Jlethodist  Episcopal  min- 
ister, was  born  at  Ballston,  N.  Y.,  about  1788;  was  con- 
verted in  1811;  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1821,  and 
preached  much,  and  was  ordained  deacon  previous  to 
entering  the  Genesee  Conference  in  1830;  was  superan- 
nuated in  1845,  and  died  at  Huron,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  10, 1855. 
Mr.  Jewett  was  a  man  of  "unobtrusive  piety,  and  a  pat- 
tern of  ministerial  fidelity."  He  labored  with  all  faith- 
fulness and  love  until  his  strength  failed  him.  At  death 
he  left  his  property,  about  $3000,  to  the  Bible  and  Mis- 
sionary societies,  and  the  superannuated  brethren  of  his 
own  Conference. — Minutes  of  Conf.  vi,  102.  (G.  L.  T.) 
Jewish  (lovSaiKoQ),  of  or  belonging  to  Jews:  an 
epithet  applied  to  the  Rabbinical  legends  against  which 
the  apostle  Paul  wanis  his  younger  brother  (Tit.  i,  14). 
— Smith.     See  Jkw. 

JEWISH  CHRISTIANS.  See  Judaizers. 
Jew'ry  (1!in%  reAi?fr,Chald.,Dan.v,13,last  clause; 
"Judrea"  in  Ezra  v,  8;  elsewhere  "Judah;"  'lovSaia, 
Luke  xxiii,  5;  John  vii,  1;  elsewhere  "Judica"),  the 
nation  of  the  Jews,  i.  e.  the  kingdom  of  Judaii,  later 
JuD.EA.  "Jewry"  also  occurs  frotiueiitly  in  the  A.Y. 
of  the  Apocrvpha  (1  Esdr.  i,  32 ;  ii,  4;  iv,  40  ;  v,  7,  8,  57  ; 
vi,  1 ;  viii,  81 ;  ix,  3 ;  Bel  33 ;  2  Mace,  x,  24). 
JeTws.     See  Jev/. 

Jezani'ah  (Jcr.  xl,  8 ;  xlii,  1).  See  JAAZAxiAir,  4. 
Jez'ebel  (Hebrev.-  Ize'hel,  b^lPX,  not-cohabited,  q.  d. 
dXoxoQ,  compare  Plato,  p.  249;  Lat.  Agnes,  i.  e.  iiitacta, 
chaste ;  an  appropriate  female  name,  remarks  Gesenius. 
and  not  to  be  estimated  from  the  character  of  Ahab's 
queen;  com\x Isabella ;  Sept. 'I=J«/3£\  ;  N. T. 'l£sa/3/;X, 
Rev.  ii,  20  ;  Joseph.  'laJf/icAtc,  Ant.  ix,  G,  4 ;  Ynlg.  Jez- 
o&e/),  the  consort  of  Ahab,  king  of  Israel  (1  Kings  xvi, 
31),  was  the  daughter  of  Ethbaal  (q.  v.),  king  of  Tyre 
and  Sidon,  and  originally  a  priest  of  Astarte  (Joseiihus, 
Apion,  i,  18).  This  unsuitable  alliance  proved  most  dis- 
astrous to  the  kingdom  of  Israel ;  for  Jezebel  induced 
her  weak  husband  not  only  to  connive  at  her  introducing 
the  worship  of  lier  native  idols,  but  eventually  to  l)e- 
come  himself  a  worshipper  of  them,  and  to  use  all  the 
means  in  his  power  to  establish  them  in  the  room  of 
tlia  God  of  Israel.  The  worship  of  the  golden  calves, 
■which  previously  existed,  was,  however  mistakenly,  in- 
tended in  honor  of  Jehovah ;  but  this  was  an  open  alien- 
ation from  him,  and  a  turning  aside  to  foreign  and 
strange  gods,  which,  indeed,  were  no  gods  (but  see  Tat- 
ke,  Bibl.  Theol.  i,  406).  Most  of  the  particulars  of  this 
bad  but  apparently  highly-gifted  woman's  conduct  have 


been  related  in  the  notices  of  Aiiab  and  Elijait.  From 
the  course  of  her  proceedings,  it  would  appear  that  she 
grew  to  hate  the  Jewish  system  of  law  and  religion  on 
account  of  what  must  have  seemed  to  her  its  intoler- 
ance and  its  anti-social  tendencies.  She  hence  sought 
to  put  it  down  by  all  the  means  she  could  command ; 
and  the  imbecility  of  her  husband  seems  to  have  made 
all  the  powers  of  the  state  subservient  to  her  designs. 
The  manner  in  which  she  acquired  and  used  her  power 
over  Ahab  is  strikingly  shown  in  the  matter  of  Naboth, 
which,  perhapsj-more  than  all  the  other  affairs  in  whicli 
she  was  engaged,  brings  out  her  true  character,  and  dis- 
plays the  nature  of  her  influence.  B.C.  cir.  897.  When 
she  found  him  puling,  like  a  spoiled  child,  on  account  of 
the  refusal  of  Naboth  to  gratify  him  by  selling  him  his 
patrimonial  vineyard  for  a  "  garden  of  herbs,"  she  taught 
him  to  look  to  her,  to  rely  upon  her  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  wishes;  and  for  the  sake  of  this  im- 
pression, more  perhaps  than  from  savageness  of  temper, 
she  scrupled  not  at  murder  imder  the  abused  forms  of 
law  and  religion  (1  Kings  xxi,  1-29).  She  had  the  re- 
ward of  her  unscrupulous  decisiveness  of  character  iu 
the  triumph  of  her  policy  iu  Israel,  where,  at  last,  there 
were  but  7000  people  who  had  not  bowed  the  knee  to 
Baal,  nor  kissed  their  hand  to  his  image.  Nor  was  her 
success  confined  to  Israel;  for  through  Athaliah  —  a 
daughter  after  her  own  heart — who  was  married  to  the 
son  and  successor  of  Jehoshaphat,  the  same  policy  pre- 
vailed for  a  time  in  Judah,  after  Jezebel  herself  had  per- 
ished and  the  house  of  Ahab  had  met  its  doom.  It 
seems  that  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  Jezebel  main- 
tained considerable  ascendency  over  her  son  Jehoram ; 
and  her  measures  and  misconduct  formed  the  principal 
charge  which  Jehu  cast  in  the  teeth  of  that  unhappy 
monarch  before  he  sent  forth  the  arrow  that  slew 
him.  The  last  effort  of  Jezebel  Avas  to  uitimidate  Jehu 
as  he  passed  the  palace  by  warning  him  of  the  eventual 
rewards  of  even  successful  treason.  It  is  eminently 
characteristic  of  the  woman  that,  even  in  this  terrible 
moment,  >vhen  she  knew  that  her  son  was  slain,  and 
must  have  felt  that  her  power  had  departed,  she  dis- 
played herself,  not  with  rent  veil  and  dishevelled  hair, 
"  Init  tired  her  head  and  painted  her  eyes"  before  she 
looked  out  at  the  window.  The  eunuchs,  at  a  word 
from  Jehu,  having  cast  her  down,  she  met  her  death  be- 
neath the  wall  [see  Jehu];  and  when  afterwards  the 
new  monarch  bethought  him  that,  as  "a  king's  daugh- 
ter," her  corpse  should  not  be  treated  with  disrespect, 
nothing  was  foimd  of  her  but  the  palms  of  her  hands 
and  the  soles  of  her  feet :  the  dogs  had  eaten  all  the 
rest  (1  Kings  xvi, 31;  xviii,4,13,19;  xxi, 5-25;  2  Kings 
ix,  7, 22, 30-37).     B.C.  883.— Kitto. 

The  name  of  Jezebel  appears  anciently  (as  in  modem 
times)  to  have  become  proverbial  for  a  wicked  terma- 
gant (comp.  2  Kings  ix,  22),  and  in  this  sense  it  is  prob- 
ably used  in  Rev.  ii,  20,  where,  instead  of  "that  woman 
Jezebel"  (r/)v  yvvniKa  'ltZaih)X),  many  editors  prefer 
the  reading  "thy  wife  Jezebel"  (rii]v  ym'a'iKu  nov'lsZ- 
nj-iiX),  i.  e.  of  the  bishop  of  the  Church  at  Thyatira, 
who  seems  to  have  assumed  the  office  of  a  public  teach- 
er, although  herself  as  corrupt  in  doctrine  as  in  prac- 
tice. In  this  address  to  the  representative  of  the 
Church  she  is  called  his  wife,  i.  e.  one  for  whose  char- 
acter and  conduct,  as  being  a  member  of  the  congrega- 
tion over  which  he  had  charge,  he  was  responsible,  and 
whom  he  should  have  taken  care  that  the  Church  had 
long  since  repudiated.  Her  proper  name  is  jirobably 
withheld  through  motives  of  delicacy.  We  need  not 
suppose  that  she  was  literally  guilty  of  licentiousness, 
but  only  that  she  disseminated  and  acted  upon  such  cor- 
rupt religious  principles  as  made  her  resemble  the  idol- 
atrous wife  of  Ahab  in  her  public  influence.  (See  Ja- 
blonski,  Di^s.  cJe  Jeznbeh  Thi/ntirenor.  pseudo-jjrophet-: 
essa,  Frankf.  1739 ;  Stuart's  Comment,  ad  loc.)  Others, 
however,  maintain  a  more  literal  interpretation  of  the 
passage  (see  Clarke  and  Alford,  ad  loc).    See  Nicolai- 
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Jeze'lus  (\iZri\og),  the  Griccizcd  form  (in  the 
Apocrvj-lia)  of  the  name  of  two  Jews  whose  sons  are 
said  to  have  retuniecl  from  Babylon  with  Ezra;  but  a 
comi)arison  with  the  Hebrew  text  seems  to  indicate  an 
identity  or  else  confusion, 

1.  (Vulgate  ZecMeus.)  The  father  of  Sechenias,  of 
"the  sons"of  Zathoe"  (1  Escbr,  viii,  32);  evidently  the 
jAiiAZiKr-  of  Ezra  viii,  5. 

2.  (Vulg.  Jfhihis.)  The  father  of  Abadias,  of  "  the 
sons  of  Joab"  (1  Esdr.  viii,  ob) ;  evidently  the  Jeiiiel  of 
Ezra  viii,  9. 

Je'zer  {l\ch.Ye'tser,'^'S''^, formation;  Sept. 'I(T(T««p, 
'\f(Ttn,  but  in  Chron.  'Zaap  V.  r.  'Affj;p),  the  third  named 
of  the  four  sous  ofNaphtali  (Gen.xlvi,'24;  Nnmb.xxvi, 
49;  1  Chron.  vii,  13),  and  progenitor  of  the  family  of 
jE7,EniTES  (Hcb.  Yitsri',  i"iS%  Septuag.  'Uatpl,  Numb. 
xxvi,40;  seclzui).     B.C.  1850. 

Je'zerite  (Numb.  xxvi,49).     See  Jezeh. 

Jezi'ah  (Heb.  Yizziyah',  ^ilj)-;7)  for  '^^"■^•'%  ■"prinl- 
hd  hy  Jdionih;  or  perhaps  to  he  written  in^T'l'i  I''X'/"/«', 
for  "'^"■'1^,  assembled  by  Jehovah,  comp.  .Teziei,;  Sept. 
' A ^1  a,  Vulgate  Jezia),  an  Israelite,  one  of  the  "sons"  of 
Parosii,  who  divorced  his  Gentile  wife  after  the  exile 
(Ezra  x,  25).     B.C.  459. 

Je'ziel  [some  Jezi'iV]  (Heb.  YezieV,  h'X^I'^,  as  in 
the  margin,  assembled  by  God;  Sept.  'A^iip<.  v.  r.  'lujr/X, 
etc. ;  Vulg.  Jaziel),  a  "  son"  of  Azmaveth,  who,  with  his 
brother,  was  one  of  the  Benjamite  archers  that  rein- 
forced David  at  Ziklag  (I  Chron.  xii,  3).     B.C.  1055. 

Jezirah  (ST^'^'^1'  "^BD,  Sepher  Yetsirdh),  or  the 
J'imk  of  Creation,  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  cabalistic 
books  which,  next  to  the  Zoiiar,  forms  the  principal 
source  whence  we  derive  our  knowledge  of  Jewish  mys- 
ticism. The  age  of  the  book  it  has  thus  far  been  im- 
]iossible  exactly  to  determine.  Jewish  tradition  claims 
it  to  be  oi  divine  origin.  It  was  intrusted  by  the  Lord 
to  Abraham,  and  he  handed  it  down  to  Akiba  (q.  v.). 
IModern  scholars  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Jezirah  is  the  i^roduct  of  the  Jewish  schools  in  Egypt  at 
the  time  of  Pliilo  Jiuireus.  Dr.  Zunz,  however,  assigns 
it  to  the  Gconastic  period,  the  8th  or  9th  century.  For 
the  latter  assertion  there  seems  to  us  to  be  no  good  rea- 
son, and  wc  arc  inclined  to  believe  it  was  composed 
during  the  period  of  the  first  IMishnaists,  i.  c.  between 
a  century  before  and  about  eighty  years  after  the  birth 
of  Christ  (comp.  Etheridgo,  Introd.  to  Heb.  Lit.  p.  300  sq. ; 
ICufield,  Hist.  Philos.  p.  405).  See  Cakai.a,  vol.  ii.  p.  L 
We  do  this  after  having  determined  that  the  Hebrew 
of  this  work  is  of  that  dialectic  kind  used  by  (he  learned 
•Jews  at  the  time  of  the  opening  of  the  Christian  lera. 
Indeed,  it  is  barely  possible  that  the  work  itself  was  a 
collection  of  fragments  of  various  earlier  times:  a  kind 
oU-esumi  of  what  had  hitherto  been  determined  on  the 
occult  subject  of  which  it  treats.  The  Jezirah  treats 
of  the  Creation  of  the  World,  and  « is,  in  fact,  an  ancient 
offi.rt  of  the  human  mind  to  discover  the  jilan  of  the 
universe  at  large,  and  the  law  or  band  which  unites  its 
various  parts  into  one  harmonious  whole.  It  opens  its 
instructions  with  something  of  the  tone  and  manner  of 
the  Bible,  and  announces  that  the  universe  bears  upon 
itsrll  the  imprint  of  the  name  of  God ;  so  that,  bv  means 
ol  the  great  iianorama  of  the  world,  the  mind  may  ac- 
•  luire  a  conception  of  the  Dcitv,  and  from  the  unitv 
winch  reigns  in  the  creation,  itmav  learn  the  oneness 
of  the  Creator."  So  far,  so  good.  But  now,  instead  of 
tracnig  ni  the  universe  the  laws  which  govern  it,  so  as 
to  ascertain  from  those  laws  the  thouijhts  of  the  law- 
giver, '•  It  w  sought  rather  to  arrive  at  "the  same  end  bv 
luKhnt;  s..mc  tangible  analogy  between  the  things  which 
f-xist  and  the  signs  of  thought,  or  the  means  bv  which 
i'ioii;;l.t  and  knowledge  are  principallv  communicntcd 
ana  interpreted  among  men:  and  recourse  is  had  for 
this  purpose  to  the  twenty-two  letters  of  tlie  Hebrew 


alphabet,  and  to  the  first  ten  of  the  numbers"  (compare 
Etheridge,  p.  304  scj.). 

"  The  book  of  Jezirah  begins  by  an  enumeration  of 
the  thirty-two  ways  of  wisdom  (11^311  !m3"'lP3),  or,  in 
plainer  terms,  of  the  thirty-t\vo  attributes  of  the  divine 
mind  (^2b),  as  they  are  demonstrated  in  the  founding 
of  the  universe.  The  book  shows  why  there  are  just 
thirty-two  of  these ;  by  an  analysis  of  this  number  it 
seeks  to  exhibit,  in  a  peculiar  method  of  theosophical 
aritlimetic,  so  to  speak  (on  the  assumption  that  figures 
are  the  signs  of  existence  and  thought),  the  doctrine 
that  God  is  the  author  of  all  things,  the  universe  being 
a  development  of  original  entity,  and  existence  being  but 
thought  become  concrete ;  in  short,  that,  instead  of  the 
heathenish  or  popular  Jewish  conception  of  the  ^vorlil 
as  outward  or  coexistent  with  Deity,  it  is  coctjiial  in 
birth,  having  been  brought  out  of  nothing  by  God,  thus 
establishing  a  pantheistic  system  of  emanation,  of  which, 
principally  because  it  is  not  anywhere  designated  by 
this  name,  one  would  think  the  writer  was  not  himself 
(piite  conscious.  The  following  slietch  will  illustrate 
the  curious  process  of  this  argumentation.  The  number 
32  is  the  sum  of  10  (the  number  of  digits)  and  22  (the 
number  of  the  letters  of  the  Heb.  alphabet),  this  latter 
being  afterwards  further  resolved  into  3  +  7  +  12.  The 
first  chapter  treats  of  the  former  of  these,  or  the  di- 
cade,  and  its  elements,  which  are  designated  as  figures 
(r.il'^Bp,  Sephii-oth),  in  contradistinction  from  the  22 
letters.  This  decade  is  the  sign  manual  of  the  universe. 
In  the  details  of  this  hypothesis,  the  existence  of  divin- 
ity in  the  abstract  is  really  ignored,  though  not  formally 
denied ;  thus  the  number  1  is  its  spirit  as  an  active  jirin- 
ciple,  in  which  all  worlds  and  beings  are  yet  inclosed;  2 
is  the  spirit  from  this  spirit,  i.  e.  the  active  principle  in 
so  far  as  it  has  beforehand  decided  on  creating ;  3  is  v.a- 
ter;  4  fire,  these  two  being  the  ideal  foundations  of  the 
material  and  spiritual  worlds  respectively;  while  the  six 
remaining  figures,  5  to  10,  are  regarded  severally  as  the 
signs  manual  of  height,  depth,  east,  Avest,  north,  and 
south,  forming  the  six  sides  of  the  cube,  and  represent-!' 
ing  the  idea  of  form  in  its  geometrical  perfection. 

'•  We  see,  however,  that  this  alone  establishes  nothing 
rer.l,  but  merely  expounds  the  idea  of  possibility  or  ac- 
tuality, at  the  same  time  establishing  the  virtualittr  as 
existing  in  God,  the  foundation  of  all  things.  The  ac- 
tual entities  are  therefore  introduced  in  the  subsequent 
chapters  under  tlic  22  letters.  The  connection  between 
the  two  series  is  evidently  the  ITf^Y/,  which  in  the  first 
Sephirah  (number)  is  yet  identical  in  voice  and  action 
with  the  spirit;  but  afterwards  these  elements,  sepa- 
rating as  creator  and  suljstance,  together  prodi'.ce  the 
Avorld,  the  materials  of  wliich  are  reiiresented  by  the 
letters,'  since  these,  by  their  manifold  combinations, 
name  and  describe  all  that  exists.  Next,  three  letters 
are  abstracted  from  the  22  as  the  three  mothers  (compo- 
sing the  mnemotechnic  word  "C^M),  i.  e.  the  univer- 
sal relations  of  principle,  contrary  principle,  and  bal- 
ance, or  in  nature— fire,  water,  and  air;  in  the  ivorld — 
the  heavens,  the  eartli,  the  air;  in  the  seasons — heat, 
cold,  mild  temjierature:  in  humanity — the  spirit,  the 
body,  the  soul ;  in  the  body— the  head,  the  feet,  the 
trunk;  in  the  moral  organization — guilt,  innocence,  law, 
etc.  Tliese  are  followed  by  seven  doubles  (consisting 
of  ri23lJ3),  i.  c.  the  relations  of  things  which  are 
suliject  to  change  (opjjosition  without  balance),  e.  g.  life 
and  death,  ha]i]Hness  and  misery,  wisdom  and  insanity, 
riches  and  poverty,  beauty  and  ugliness,  mastery  aiid 
servitude.  But  these  seven  also  designate  the  material 
world,  namely,  the  six  ends  (sides)  of  the  cube,  and  the 
palace  of  holiness  in  the  middle  (the  immanent  deity) 
Avhich  supports  it;  also  the  seven  planets,  the  seven 
heavenly  spheres,  the  seven  days  of  the  week,  the  seven 
weel<s  (from  Passover  to  Pentecost),  the  seven  portals 
of  tlie  soul  (i.  e.  the  eyes,  ears,  nose,  mouth,  etc.).  This 
theory  furtlicr  has  express  reference  to  the  fact  that 
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from  the  combination  of  tlie  letters  results,  with  mathe- 
matical certainty  and  in  a  geometrical  ratio,  a  quantity 
of  words  so  great  that  the  mind  cannot  enumerate  them; 
thus,  from  two  letters,  two  words ;  from  three,  six ;  from 
four,  twenty-four,  etc. ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  tlie  let- 
ters, whether  spoken  as  results  of  breath,  or  written  as 
elements  of  words,  are  the  ideal  foundation  of  all  things. 
Finally,  the  twelve  single  letters  (constituting  the  re- 
mainder of  the  alphabet)  show  the  relations  of  things  so 
far  as  they  can  be  apprehended  in  a  universal  category. 
Their  geometrical  representative  is  the  regular  twelve- 
sided  polygon,  such  as  that  of  which  the  horizon  con- 
sists; their  representation  in  the  world  gives  the  twelve 
signs  of  the  zodiac  and  the  twelve  months  of  the  limar 
year;  in  human  beings,  the  twelve  parts  of  the  body  and 
twelve  faculties  of  tlie  mind  (these  being  very  arbitrari- 
ly determined).  They  are  so  organized  by  God  as  to 
form  at  once  a  province  and  yet  be  ready  for  battle,  i.  e. 
they  are  as  well  fitted  for  harmonious  as  for  contentious 
action"  (Herzog). 

The  text  of  the  Jezirah  is  divided  into  six  chapters, 
which  are  subdivided  into  sections.  Its  style  is  purelj' 
dogmatic,  having  the  air  and  character  of  aphorisms, 
or  theorems  laid  down  with  an  absolute  authority. 
The  abstract  character  is,  however,  relieved  by  an  ha- 
gadistic  adtlition  which  relates  the  conversion  of  Abram 
from  Chalda;an  idolatry  to  pure  theism,  so  treated  as  to 
render  the  work  a  kind  of  monologue  of  that  patri- 
arch on  the  natural  world,  as  a  monument  or  manifesta- 
tion of  the  glory  of  the  one  only  God.  The  book  of 
Jezirah  has  been  published  with  five  commentaries 
(^lantua,  15G"2) ;  with  a  Latin  translation  and  notes  by 
Kittangelius  (Amst.  1642),  and  with  a  German  transla- 
tion and  notes  by  IMeyer  (Lpzg.  1830).  See  Griitz,  in 
Frankel's  Monatsschrift,  viii,  67  sq.,  103  sq.,  140  sq. ; 
Steinschneider,  Catalog.  Libr.  Hebr.  in  Bibliotheca  Bocll. 
col.  335  sq.,  552,  639  sq. ;  Fiirst,  Bibliotk.  Jud.  i,  27  sq. ; 
ii,  258  sq.     See  Pantheism. 

Jezli'ah  (Heb.  Yizliah',  ilNibt%  perh.  Jraww  out, 
i.  e. presereed ;  Sept. 'le^X/a  v.  T.'Ie'C\iac,Y\i\g.  Jezlia), 
one  of  the  "  sons"  of  Elpaal,  and  apparently  a  chief  Ben- 
jamite  resident  at  Jerusalem  (1  Chron.  viii,  18).  B.C. 
prob.  cir.  588. 

Jezo'ar    [some   Jez'odrl    (1  Chron.  iv,  7).     See 

ZOAH. 

Jezrahi'ah  (Neh.  xii,  42).     See  Israhiah,  2. 

Jez'reel  (Heb.  Yizreel,'  i>X?"iP,  once  ^X^lti-  - 
Kings  ix,  10;  sown  by  God;  Sept. 'l£^pa//X,  but  some- 
times 'If^pt/'/X,  'ie^oii]\,'ltL,gai\  or  'le^pasX  ;  Josephus 
'lt(T(idr]\a,  Ant,  viii,  13,  6  ;  liOQatka,  Ant.  ix,  6,  4),  the 
name  of  two  places  and  of  several  men. 

1.  A  town  in  the  tribe  of  Issachar  (Josh,  xix,  18), 
where  the  kings  of  Israel  had  a  palace  (2  Sam.  ii,  8  sq.), 
and  where  the  court  often  resided  (1  Kings  xviii,  45 ; 
xxi,  1 ;  2  Kings  ix,  30),  although  Samaria  was  the  me- 
tropolis of  that  kingdom.  It  is  most  frequently  men- 
tioned in  the  history  of  the  house  of  Ahab.  "  In  the 
neighborhood,  or  within  the  town  probably,  was  a  tem- 
ple and  grove  of  Astarte,  with  an  establishment  of  400 
priests  supported  by  Jezebel  (1  Kings  xvi,33;  2  Kings 
X,  11).  The  palace  of  Ahab  (1  Kings  xxi,  1 ;  xviii,  46), 
probably  containing  his  '  ivory  house'  (1  Kings  xxii, 
39),  was  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  city,  forming  part  of 
the  city  wall  (comp.  1  Kings  xxi,  1 ;  2  Kings  ix,  25,  30, 
33).  The  seraglio,  in  which  Jezebel  lived,  was  on  the 
city  wall,  and  had  a  high  window  facing  eastward  (2 
Kings  ix,  30).  Close  by,  if  not  forming  part  of  this  se- 
raglio (as  Josephus  supposes,  Ant.  ix,  6, 4),  was  a  watch- 
tower,  on  which  a  sentinel  stood,  to  give  notice  of  ar- 
rivals from  the  disturbed  district  beyond  the  Jordan  (2 
Kings  ix,  17).  This  watch-tower,  v.-ell-known  as  '  the 
tower  in  Jezreel,'  may  possibly  have  been  the  tower  or 
migdal  near  which  the  Egyptian  army  was  encamped  in 
the  battle  between  Necho  and  Josiah  {llerod.  ii,  159). 
An  ancient  square  tower  which  stands  amongst  the 
hovels  of  the  modern  village  may  be  its  representative. 


The  gateway  of  the  city  on  the  east  was  also  the  gate- 
way of  the  palace  (2  Kings  ix,  34).  Immediately  i:i 
front  of  the  gateway,  and  under  the  city  wall,  was  an 
open  space,  such  as  existed  before  the  neighboring  city 
of  Bethshan  (2  Sam.  xxi,  12),  and  is  usually  found  by 
the  walls  of  Eastern  cities,  under  the  name  of  'the 
mounds'  (see  Arabian  Nights,  passim),  whence  the  dogs, 
the  scavengers  of  the  East,  prowled  in  search  of  offal  (2 
Kings  ix,  25).  See  Jezebel.  A  little  further  east, 
but  adjacent  to  the  royal  domain  (1  Kings  xxi,  1),  was 
a  smooth  tract  of  land  cleared  out  of  the  uneven  valley 
(2  Kings  i,  25),  which  belonged  to  Naboth,  a  citizen  of 
Jezreel  (2  Kings  ix,  1),  by  a  hereditary  right  (1  Kings 
xxi,  3) ;  but  the  royal  grounds  were  so  near  that  it 
would  have  easily  been  turned  into  a  garden  of  herbs 
for  the  royal  use  (2  Kings  xxi,  2).  Here  Elijah  met 
Ahab,  Jehu,  and  Bidkar  (1  Kings  xxi,  17)"  (Smith). 
Here  was  the  vineyard  of  Naboth,  which  Ahab  coveted 
to  enlarge  the  palace-grounds  (1  Kings  xviii,  45,  46 ; 
xxi),  and  here  Jehu  executed  his  dreadful  commission 
against  the  house  of  Ahab,  when  Jezebel,  Jehoram,  and 
all  who  were  connected  with  that  wretehed  dynasty  per- 
ished (2  Kings  ix,  14-37 ;  x,  1-11) .  These  horrid  scenes 
appear  to  have  given  the  kings  of  Israel  a  distaste  for 
this  residence,  as  it  is  not  again  mentioned  in  their  his- 
tory. It  is,  however,  named  by  Hosea  (i,4;  compare  i, 
11;  ii,  22);  and  in  Judith  (i,  8;  iv,  3;  vii,  o)  it  occurs 
under  the  name  of  Ksdraelon  {'Errc'prfXwv),  near  Do- 
thaim.  In  the  days  of  Eusebius  and  .Jerome  it  -was  still 
a  large  village,  12  E.  rr.iles  from  Scythopolis  and  10  from 
Legio,  callecl  Esdraela  ('Efrc^pajjXa,  Onomast.  s.  v.  'if^- 
QaikX,  Jezrael) ;  and  in  the  same  age  it  again  occurs  as 
Straddu  (Ilin.  Ilieros.  p.  586).  Nothing  more  is  heard 
of  it  till  the  time  of  the  Crusades,  when  it  was  called  by 
the  Franks  Parvum  Gerinnm,  and  by  the  Arabs  Zeriii 
(an  evident  corruption  of  the  old  name) ;  and  it  is  de- 
scribed as  commanding  a  wide  prospect — on  the  east  to 
the  mountains  of  Gilead,  and  on  the  west  to  INIount  Car- 
mel  (Will.  Tyr.  xxii,  26).  But  this  line  of  identification 
seems  to  have  been  afterwards  lost  sight  of,  and  Jezreel 
came  to  be  identified  with  Jenin.  Indeed,  the  village 
of  Zerin  ceased  to  be  mentioned  by  travellers  till  Tur- 
ner, Buckingham,  and  others  after  them  again  brought 
it  into  notice ;  and  it  is  still  more  lately  that  the  iden- 
tification of  Zerin  and  Jezreel  has  been  restored  (Eau- 
mor,  Puldstina,  p.  155 ;  Schubert,  iii,  164 ;  Elliot,  ii,  379 ; 
liobinson,  iii,  164). 

Zerin  is  seated  on  the  brow  of  a  rocky  and  very  steep 
descent  into  the  great  and  fertile  valley  of  Jezreel,  which 
runs  down  between  the  mountains  of  Gilboa  and  Her- 
mon.  Lying  comparatively  high,  it  commands  a  wide 
and  noble  view,  extending  down  the  broad  valley  on 
the  east  as  far  as  the  Jordan  (2  Kings  ix,  17)  to  Beisan 
(Bethshean),  and  on  the  west  quite  across  the  great 
plain  to  the  mountains  of  Carmel  (1  Kings  xviii,  46). 
It  is  described  by  Dr.  Eobinson  {Researches,  iii,  163)  as  a 
most  magnificent  site  for  a  city,  which,  being  itself  a 
conspicuous  object  in  ever\'  part,  would  naturally  give 
its  name  to  the  whole  region.  In  the  valley  directly 
under  Zerin  is  a  considerable  foinitain,  and  another  still 
larger  somewhat  further  to  the  east,  under  the  northern 
side  of  Gilboa,  called  Ain  Jalud.  There  can,  therefore, 
be  little  question  that  as  in  Zerin  we  have  Jezreel,  so  in 
the  valley  and  the  fountain  we  have  the  "  valley  of  Jez- 
reel" and  the  "  fountain  of  Jezreel"  of  Scripture.  Ze- 
rin has  at  present  little  more  than  twenty  humble  dwell- 
ings, mostly  in  ruins,  and  with  few  inhabitants.  (See 
De  Saulcy,  i,  79 ;  ii,306sq. ;  Schwarz,  p.  164  ;  Thomson, 
ii,  180.)— Kitto. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  city  were  called  Jezreklites 
(Heb.  Yezreeli',  "'bxr in,  1  Kings  xxi,  1, 4,  6,  7, 15, 16 ; 
2  Kings  ix,  21,  25). 

Jezreel,  Blood  of  (Q'^'Cl,  i.  e.  bloodshed),  put  for 
the  murders  perpetrated  by  Ahab  and  Jehu  at  this  place 
(Hos.  i,  4).     See  below. 

Jezreel,  Day  of  (ci"',  i.  e.jKriod),  put  for  the  pre- 
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of  the  execution  of  venc;eance  for  the  atroci-  I  shoot  o.  Esdraelon,  running  down  eastward  to  the  Jordan, 
nmmittcd  ( Hos.  i,  5).     See  3,  below.  This  was  caUed  the  "  Valley  of  Jezreel ;"  and  Bethshan, 

with  the  other  towns  in  and  around  the  valley,  was  orig- 
inally inhabited  by  a  tierce  and  wavlike  race  who  had 
"  chariots  of  iron"  (Josh,  xvii,  1 G) .  The  region  fell  chiefly 
to  the  lot  of  Issachar,  but  neither  this  tribe  nor  its  more 
powerful  neighbor  Ephraim  was  able  to  drive  out  the  an- 

cient  people  (xix,  18).    The  "  valley  of  Jezreel"  became 

natural  sprint/),  a  place  where  Saul  encamped  before  the  ti,p  g  .gno  of  one  of  the  most  signal  victories  ever  achieved 
fatal  battle  of  Gilboa  (1  Sam.  xxix,  1).  Still  in  the  ,  ^^y  ^jjg  Israelites,  and  of  one  of  the  most  melancholy  de- 
sanie  eastern  direction  from  Zerin  are  two  springs,  one  fg^tg  tjigy  ever  sustained.  In  the  time  of  the  Judges, 
12  minutes  from  the  town,  the  other  20  minutes  (Robin-  :  jj^g  ]\iidi'anites,  Amalekites,  and  "children  of  the  East" 
sun,  Jilb.  lies,  iii,  1C7).  This  latter  spring  "flows  from  I  crossed  the  Jordan,  and  "pitched  in  the  valley  of  Jez- 
under  a  sort  of  cavern  in  the  wall  of  conglomerate  rock,  '•  ^g^i  "  almost  covering  its  green  pastures  with  their 
which  liere  forms  the  ba.se  of  Gilboa.  The  water  is  ex-  !  jg^fg^  ^og^g^  and  herds  (Judg.  vi,  33  sq.).  Gideon  has- 
cellent ;  and  issuing  from  crcviees  in  the  rocks,  it  spreads  |  ^ j^y  summoned  the  warriors  of  Israel  round  his  standard, 
out  at  once  into  a  tine  limpid  pool  40  or  50  feet  in  diam-  I  3,-1"^  ^ook  up  a  position  on  the  lower  slopes  of  Gilboa, 
eter,  fidl  of  tish"  (Robinson,  iii,  1C8).     This  probably,  I  gi^gg  ^  t^^g  ",^.gu  of  Harod"  (vii,  1;  also  called  "the 


dieted  time 

tics  there  committed  (H 

Jkzreel,  Ditch  ok  (^n,  Septuag.  7rpo7-£/x((7/ia),  was 
simplv  the  fortification  or  intrenchments  surrounding 
the  city,  outsitle  of  which  Naboth  was  executed  (1  Kings 
xxi,23";  comp.ver.  13).     See  Trench. 

Jezkeei,  Fouxtais  of   Ci';'?,  alwaj-s   a  perennial 


both  from  its  size  and  situation,  is  the  one  above  re 
ferred  to.  It  is  also  probably  the  same  as  the  spring 
(A. V.  "  well")  of  "  Ilarod,"  where  Gideon  encamped  be- 
fore his  night  attack  on  the  Midianites  (Judg.  vii,  1). 
(Possibly  the  nearer  spring  may  distinctively  have  been 
caUcd  that  of  Jezreel,  and  the  farther  one  that  of  Har- 
wl.)  The  name  of  Harod,  "  trembling,"  probably  was 
taken  from  the  "  trembling"  of  Gideon's  army  (Judg.  vii, 
S).  It  was  the  scene  of  successive  encampments  of  the 
Crusaders  and  Saracens,  and  was  called  by  the  Chris- 
tians Tuhania,  and  by  the  Arabs  A  in  Jdli'id, "  the  spring 
of  (ioliath"  (Robinson, i>'i6.  Res.  iii,G9).  This  last  name, 
wliich  it  still  bears,  is  derived  from  a  tradition  men- 
tioned by  the  Bordeaux  Pilgrim,  that  here  David  killed 
Cioliath.  The  tradition  may  be  a  confused  reminiscence 
of  many  battles  fought  in  its  neighborhood  (Ritter,  Jor- 
dan, p.  416) ;  or  the  word  may  be  a  corruption  of  "  Gil- 
ead,"  supposing  that  to  be  the  ancient  name  of  Gilboa, 
and  thus  explaining  Judg.  vii,  3, "  depart  from  INIount 
Gilead"  (Schwarz,  p.  334).  See  Gi lead.  According  to 
Josephus  (.!«/.  viii,  15,4,0),  this  spring,  and  the  pool 
attached  to  it,  was  the  spot  where  Naboth  and  his  sons 
were  executed,  where  the  dogs  and  swine  licked  up  their 
blood  and  that  of  Ahab,  and  where  the  harlots  bathed 
in  the  blood-stained  water  (Sept.).  But  the  natural  in- 
ference from  the  present  text  of  1  Kings  xxii,38  makes 
the  scene  of  these  events  to  be  the  pool  of  Samaria. — 
Smith.     See  Naboth. 

Jezreel,  Portion  of  (p^H),  merely  signifies  the 
field  or  country  adjoining  the  city,  where  the  crime  of 
Ahab  had  been  perpetrated,  and  where  its  retribution 
was  to  be  e?jacted  (2  Kings  ix,  10,  21, 3fi,  37 ;  comp.  ver. 
25,  20).  Naboth  was  stoned  to  death  outside  the  city 
of  Jezreel  (1  Kings  xxi,  13),  and  the  dogs  licked  up 
Ahab's  blood  that  was  clotted  in  the  bottom  of  his  char- 
iot, before  it  was  washed,  near  the  pool  of  Samaria  (1 
King8xxii,35,.38);  hence  Schwarz  (A(/e.<  p.  165,  note) 
proposes  to  render  the  exjiression  CipTia 
TrX,  "in  the  place  where"  (occurring  in  the 
sentence  of  retaliation,  1  Kings  xxi,  19),  as 
signifying  "  in  punishment  for  tliat;"  but  this 
construction  is  not  in  accordance  with  the 
Ileb.  idiom  (sec  Gesenius's  Lex.  s.  v.  Oip'O), 
and  the  other  incidents  furnish  a  suflicient- 
ly  exact  fullilment  of  the  prediction  (ste 
Clarke's  Comment,  ad  loc). 

Je/.reel,  Tower  of  (^'^:i'2,  Sept.  tt/i  -  \ 
yof),  was  one  of  the  turrets  or  bastions  guan  1  1 
ing  the  entrance  to  the  city,  and  sentinell. M  [ 
as  usual  by  a  watchman  "(2  Kings  ix,  171.  I 
See  aljuve, 

Jezreel,  Valley  of  (ppi;,  Josh,  xvi 
IG;  Judg.  vi.  .33;  IIos.  i,  .5).  On  the  nortl 
ern  side  of  the  city,  between  the  parall. 
ridges  of  Gilboa  and  Moreh  (now  called  Join 
od-Duhy;  sec  Moueii\  lies  a  rich  valley 
(.hence  its  name,  God's  seedinf/-j)kwt),  an  off- 


fountain  of  Jezreel"),  about  a  mile  east  of  the  city.  (See 
above.)  See  Gideon.  Two  centuries  later  the  Philis- 
tines took  up  the  identical  position  formerly  occupied 
by  the  Midianites,  and  the  Israelites  under  Saul  pitched 
on  Gideon's  old  camping-ground  by  the  "  fountain  of 
Jezreel"  (1  Sam.  xxix,  1-11).  The  Israelites  were  de- 
feated, and  Said  and  Jonathan,  with  the  flower  of  their 
troops,  fell  on  the  heights  of  Gilboa  (xxxi,  1-6). — Kitto. 
See  Saul. 

In  later  ages  the  valley  of  Jezreel  seems  to  have  ex- 
tended its  name  to  the  whole  of  the  wider  plain  of  A'^- 
draclon,  which  continued  to  be  the  scene  of  the  greatest 
military  evolutions  of  Palestine.  This  latter  is.  indeed, 
the  most  extensive  level  in  the  Holy  Land  (jb  irt^iov 
juEya  simplv,  1  Mace,  xii,  49;  Josephus,  Ant.  xv,  1,  22; 
viii,  2,  3;  xii,  8,  5;  xv,  8,  5;  War,  iii,  3,  1;  Life,  41; 
fully  TO  fi'tya  TrtCiov  'EatprfKwfi,  Judith  i,  8).  It  is  the 
modern  Mei-j  Ibn-Amir,  by  which  the  whole  of  the 
plain  is  known  to  the  Arabs.  It  is  also  known  in  Scrip- 
ture as  the^)^ai«  of  Merjiddo  (2  Chron.  xxxv,  22;  Zcch. 
xii,  11),  and  the  Armar/eddon  of  the  Apocalypse  (Rev. 
xvi,  16).  It  extends  about  thirty  miles  in  length  from 
east  to  west,  and  eighteen  in  breadth  from  north  to 
south.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  mountains  of 
Galilee,  and  on  the  south  bj'  those  o^  Samaria;  on  the 
eastern  part  by  Mount  Tabor,  the  Little  Hermon,  and 
Gilboa;  and  on  the  west  by  Carmel,  between  which 
range  and  the  mountains  of  Galilee  is  an  outlet,  where- 
by the  river  Kishon  winds  its  way  to  the  bay  of  Aero 
(see  Robinson's  Researches,  iii,  160-162, 181, 227).  Here, 
in  the  most  fertile  part  of  the  land  of  Canaan  (see  Has- 
selquist,  Trav.  p.  176 ;  Troilo,  p.  545 ;  Maundrell,  p.  76 ; 
Schubert,  iii,  1G3, 166),  the  tribe  of  Issachar  rejoiced  in 
their  tents  (Dent,  xxxiii,  18).  In  the  first  ages  of  Jew- 
ish history,  as  well  as  during  the  Soman  empire  and 
the  Crusades,  and  even  in  later  times,  this  plain  hag 
been  the  scene  of  many  a  memorable  contest  (see  Rob- 
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inson,  Researches,  ii,  233).  The  same  plain  was?  the 
scene  of  the  contlict  of  the  Israelites  and  the  Syrians  (1 
Kings  XX,  26-30).  Here  also  Josiah,  king  of  Jndah, 
fought  in  disguise  against  Necho,  king  of  Egypt,  antl 
fell  by  the  arrows  of  his  antagonist  (2  Kings  xxiii,  29). 
Josephus  often  mentions  this  remarkable  part  of  the 
Holy  Land',  and  always  (as  above)  under  the  ajipclla- 
tion  of  the  Great  Plain  ;  luidcr  the  same  name  it  is  also 
spoken  of  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome  (in  the  Oiiomust.). 
"It  has  been  a  chosen  place  for  encampment,"  says  Dr. 
E.  Clarke,  '■  in  every  contest  from  the  days  of  Nabucha- 
donosor,  king  of  the  Assyrians,  in  the  history  of  whose 
war  with  Arphaxad  (Judith  i,  8)  it  is  mentioned  as  the 
great  plain  of  Esdraelon,  until  the  disastrous  march  of 
the  late  Napoleon  Bonaparte  from  I'^gypt  into  Syria. 
Jews,  Gentiles,  Saracens,  Christian  crusaders,  Egyptians, 
Persians,  Druses,  Turks,  Arabs,  and  French,  warriors  out 
of  ev.ery  nation  which  is  under  heaven,  have  pitched 
their  tents  in  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  and  have  beheld 
the  various  banners  of  their  nation  wet  with  the  dev/s 
of  Tabor  and  of  Hermon."  (For  other  notices  of  this 
place,  see  De  Saulcy's  Narralice,  ii,  30G-3U.)  This  no- 
ble plain,  like  the  greater  portion  of  all  the  rich  plains 
of  Palestine  and  Syria,  is  in  the  hands  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  is  only  partially  cultivated ;  the  soil  is  deep, 
of  a  ilark  red  color,  inclined  to  be  clayey,  and  cannot  be 
surpassed  in  natural  fertility  (see  Reland,  Pakest.  p.  366 
sq. ;  Ilamesveld,  i,  418  sq.).     Sec  Esduaklox. 

2.  A  town  in  the  mountains  of  Judah,  mentioned  be- 
tween Juttah  and  Jokdeam  (Josh,  xv,  56),  situated  (ac- 
cording to  the  associated  names)  in  the  district  south- 
east of  Hebron,  on  the  edge  of  the  desert  of  Judah.  It 
is  possibly  identical  with  the  modern  ruined  site  'ZurM, 
which  lies  in  a  fertile  region  (Robinson,  Researches,  ii, 
201),  as  the  name  Jezreel  implies.  See  No.  3.  It  was 
probably  this  place  (1  Sam.  xxv,  43)  from  which  came 
Ahinoam,  one  of  David's  wives  (comp.  the  neighboring 
Carmel,  where  Abigail,  his  other  wife,  taken  about  the 
same  time,  resided),  the  Jkzukei.itess  (n'^bx^'"iP,  1 
Sam.  xxvii,  3  ;  xxx,  5 ;  2  Sam.  ii,  2 ;  iii,  2  ;  1  Chron.  iii, 
1).     See  AiiEz. 

3.  A  descendant  of  Judah  (1  Chron.  iv,  3,  where  two 
brothers  and  a  sister  are  also  mentioned),  apparently 
of  the  same  family  with  Penuol  and  Ezer,  "sons"  of 
Ilur,  the  grandson  of  Ilezron  (ver.  4).  From  the  fre- 
quent association  of  names  of  jilaces  in  the  vicinity  of 
Bethlehem  in  the  same  connection,  it  is  probable  that 
this  Jezreel  was  the  founder  of  the  town  in  the  tribe  of 
Judah  (No.  2,  above)  which  bore  his  name.  In  the 
text  it  is  stated  of  him  and  his  relatives,  "  these  are  the 
father  of  Etam"  (U'^'^-J  "^SN  fl^Xl,  Sept.  Kai  outoi 
vtol  AiV«jU,  Vulg.  isfci  qnoque  stirps  Etam,  Auth.  Vers, 
"and  these  are  of  the  fathers  of  Etam"),  meaning  ap- 
parently tliat  they  founded  or  resided  in  tlie  jilace  by 
that  name;  and,  as  several  other  towns  in  the  same 
general  neighborhood  are  expressly  assigned  to  separate 
individuals  in  the  enumeration,  this  must  be  ascribed 
specially  to  Ishma  and  Idbash,  who,  with  their  sister, 
are  the  only  two  not  thus  particularly  identitied  with 
any  other  locality.     B.C.  cir.  1012. 

4.  A  symbolical  name  given  hj  the  prophet  Hosea 
to  his  oldest  son  (IIos.  i,  4),  then  just  born  (B.C.  cir. 
782),  in  token  of  a  great  slaughter  predicted  by  him, 
like  that  which  had  before  so  often  drenched  the  soil  of 
the  plain  of  Esdraelon  with  blood  (ii,  2).  He  is  after- 
Avards  made,  together  with  his  brother  Lo-ammi  and 
his  sister  Lo-ruhama  (i,  6,  9),  emblems  of  the  Jewish 
'people  to  be  restored  after  jiunishment  and  dispersion  in 
the  approaching  exile,  and  to  be  augmented  by  new  fa- 
vors (ii,  24,  25).  In  this  way  is  to  be  understood  the 
vexed  passage  of  the  same  prophet  (Hos.  ii,  22),  "And 
the  earth  shall  hear  [ratlier,  answer,  and  yield]  the 
corn,  and  the  wine,  and  the  oil  [due  from  the  soil] ;  and 
they  [i.  e.  these  gifts  of  the  earth]  shall  hear  [answer] 
Jezreel,"  i.  e.  the  earth,  rendered  fertile  from  heaven  (see 
ver.  21),  shall  yield  anew  her  produce  to  (the  tillers  of) 


Jezreel.  The  prophet  then  (ver.  23)  carries  out  the  ref- 
erence to  his  son,  with  evident  allusion  to  tlie  significa- 
tion of  the  jiame  Jezreel,  which  implies  the  productive- 
ness of  that  plain,  "  And  I  will  sow  her  [i.  e.  Iiim  and  it, 
Jezreel  being  construed  as  a  fem.,  like  other  collectives, 
e.  g.  Ephraim  in  Isa.  xvii,  10,  11,  etc.]  unto  me  in  the 
earth ;  and  I  will  have  mercy  upon  her  that  had  not  ob- 
tained mercy  [i.  e.  again  cherish  Lo-rii henna],  and  I 
will  say  to  them  which  were  not  my  pcojjle  [i.  e.  to 
Lo-ammi],  Thou  art  my  people,  and  they  shall  saj'. 
Thou  art  my  God ;"  i.  e.  the  whole  people  of  Israel,  whom 
the  prophet  thus  emblematically  represents  by  his  three 
children,  will  again  be  planted,  cherished,  and  claimed 
by  Jehovah  as  his  own. — Gesenius.  See  Hosea.  "From 
this  time  the  image  seems  to  have  been  continued  as  a 
prophetical  expression  for  the  sowing  the  people  of  Is- 
rael, as  it  were  broadcast;  as  if  the  whole  of  Pales- 
tine and  the  world  were  to  become,  in  a  spiritual  sense, 
one  rich  plain  of  Jezreel.  '  I  will  sotv  them  among  the 
people,  and  they  shall  remember  me  in  far  countries' 
(Zech.  X,  9).  '  Ye  shall  be  tilled  and  soicn,  and  I  will 
multiply  men  upon  you'  (Ezek.  xxxvi,  9, 10).  *I  will 
sow  the  house  of  Israel  and  the  house  of  Judah  with  the 
seed  of  men  and  with  the  seed  of  beast'  (Jer.  xxxi,  27). 
Hence  the  consecration  of  the  image  of  '  sowing,'  as  it 
appears  in  the  N.  T.  (Matt,  xii,  2)"  (Smith). 

Jez'reelite  (1  Kings  xxi,  1, 4, 6, 7, 15, 16 ;  2  Kings 
ix,  21, 25),  an  inhabitant  of  Jezreel  (q.v.),in  Issachar. 

Jez'reelitess  (1  Sam.  xxvii,  3;  xxx,  5;  2  Sam.  ii, 
2;  1  Chron.  iii,  1),  a  Avoman  of  Jezreel  (q.  v.),  in  Ju- 
dah. 

Jib'sani  (Hebrew  Yibsam',  'c'a'2'^,  j^leasant ;  Sept. 
'If/3flTnju  V.  r.  'lijiaadv),  one  of  the  "sons"  of  Tola,  the 
son  of  Issachar,  a  valiant  chief,  apparently  of  the  time 
of  David  (1  Chron.  vii,  2).     B.C.  cir.  1017. 

Jid'laph  (Hebrew  Yidlaph',  Clb'l"',  tearful;  Sept. 
'liXoa(t>),  the  seventh  named  of  the  eight  sons  of  Nahor 
(Abraham's  brother)  bv  Milcah  (Gen.  xxii,  22).  B.C. 
cir.  2040. 

Jim'na  (Numb,  xxvi,  44),  Jim'nah  (Gen.  xlvi,  17), 
Jini'nite  (Numb,  xvi,  44).     See  Imxa. 

Jiph'tah  (Heb.  Yiphtach',  nns';',  the  same  name 
as  Jephthuh;  Sept.  '\i(pSia),  a  town  in  the  "lowland" 
district  of  Judah,  mentioned  between  Ashan  and  Ash- 
mah  (Josh,  xv,  43),  and  lying  in  the  southern  medial 
group  west  of  Hebron  and  east  of  Eleutheropolis.  See 
Jl-dah.  Some  (c.  g.  Keil,  ad  loc.)  have  located  it  in 
the  mountain  district,  contrary  to  the  text;  but,  al- 
though the  import  of  the  name  implies  a  "  defile"  ad- 
joining, and  the  associated  names  are  indicative  of  nat- 
urally strong  positions,  yet  the  "plain"  or  Shephdah  (q. 
v.)  here  actually  comes  quite  far  in  this  direction  to  the 
proper  "hill  country"  (Robinson,  Researches,  iii,  13). 
We  may  therefore  presume  a  location  for  Jiphtah  at  the 
ruined  village  Jimrin,  -where  a  smaller  vaUey  runs  up 
south  from  wady  el-:\Ielck  (Robinson,  ii,  342,  note ;  Van 
de  Yelde's  Map',  ed.  If^U). 

Jiph'thah-el  (Heb.  Yiphtach'-el,  hVi-WnZ'^,  open- 
inf)  of  God;  Sept.  [Tai]  'li<pSran\),  a  valley  at  the  in- 
tersection of  the  line  between  Asher  and  Naphtali  with 
the  northern  boundary  of  Zebulon  (Josh,  xix,  14,  27). 
Dr.  Robinson,  with  great  probability,  suggests  (new  ed. 
of  Researches,  iii,  lOG,  107)  that  the  name  is  represented 
by  that  of  Jotapata  (IwrcnraTa),  the  renowned  fortress 
of  Galilee  mentioned  by  Josephus  as  having  been  forti- 
fied by  himself  (I !'«?■,' ii,  20,  6;  Life,  37),  and  then  as 
having  held  out,  under  his  own  command,  against  the 
continued  assaults  of  Vespasian,  and  where  he  was  at 
last  taken  prisoner  after  the  downfall  of  the  place  (  War, 
iii,  7,  3-30).  He  describes  it  as  surrounded  by  a  preci- 
pice, except  on  the  north,  where  the  city  extended  out 
upon  the  sloping  extremity  of  the  opposite  momitain; 
the  deep  valleys  on  the  other  sides  were  overlooked  by 
surrounding  mountains.  It  contained  no  fountains,  but 
only  cisterns,  with  caverns  aiid  subterranean  recesses. 
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Belaud  had  already  remarked  {Pala^st.  p.  816,  8C7)  that 
the  Gopatata  (XrrS';)  of  the  Talmudic  Avritings,  three 
raUes  from  Sepphoris,  was  probably  identical  with  this 
place.  It  is  doubtless  tlie  modem  Jefat,  which  lies  four 
or  five  English  miles  from  Scfurieh.  It  was  first  visited 
and  identified  by  Schultz  (Hitter,  Erdk.  xvi,  763  s(i.). 
The  valley  in  question  would  thus  answer  to  the  great 
wady  Abilin,  which  runs  south-westerly  from  Jefat,  the 
bouiidar}^  between  Asher  and  Zebulon  following  the  line 
of  hills  "l)etween  Sukhnin  and  Kefr  Menda,  in  which 
tliis  wady  has  its  head  (Robinson,  ut  sup.),  rather  than 
to  the  deeper  wady  Jiddin,  considerably  south  of  this, 
and  running  in  the"  same  direction,  on  the  southern  side 
of  which  stands  the  village  of  Arukah,  therefore  not  al- 
together answering  to  Beth-Emek  (as  thought  by  Dr. 
Smith,  liibliothtca  Sacra,  1853,  p.  121),  which  was  thus 
situated  on  the  valley  Jiphthah-el  (Josh,  xix,  27).  Dr. 
Thomson,  while  justly  objecting  to  the  latter  valley,  as 
being  too  far  north  {Land  and  Bool;  i,  472),  proposes  as 
the  site  of  Jiphthah  the  ruined  site  Jiftah,  '■  situated  on 
the  edge  of  the  long  valley  [rather  plain]  of  Turan," 
which  he  would  identify  with  the  "  valley  of  Jiphtlwh- 
el"  (ib.  ii,  122);  but  this,  on  the  other  hand,  lies  even 
south  of  Humaneh  (Rimmon),  which  undoubtedly  lay 
within  Zebulon  (1  Chron.  vi,  77).  The  title  (S^'J,  rav- 
ine, and  not  hn,  wady,  i.  e.  "valley  watered  by  a 
brook ;"  see  Gcsenins,  Lexic.  s.  v.)  properly  designates 
this  fine  pass  (hence  the  superlative  name,  God's  Defile), 
which  connects  the  rich  plain  el-Buttauf  on  the  east 
with  the  yet  more  fertile  plain  of  Acre  on  the  west,  and 
is  described  by  the  Scottish  deputation  as  "inclosed 
with  steep  wooded  hills ;  sometimes  it  narrows  almost 
to  the  struitness  of  a  defile.  .  .  .  The  valley  is  long,  and 
declines  very  gently  towards  the  west ;  the  hillS  on 
either  side  are  often  finely  wooded,  sometimes  rocky 
and  picturesque.  The  road  is  one  of  the  best  in  Pales- 
tine, and  was  no  doubt  much  frequented  in  ancient  days" 
{Report,  p.  309,  310).  There  seems  also  to  be  an  allu- 
sion to  the  etymological  force  of  the  name  (q.  d.  the 
openiny  out  of  a  gorge  into  a  plain)  in  the  statement 
(Josh,  xix,  14), "  And  the  out{)oinfjs  thereof  are  in  the 
valley  of  Jiphthah-el"  (comp.  Deut.  xxxiii,  18,  "And  of 
Zeljulon  he  said.  Rejoice,  Zebulon,  in  thy  goinr/s  out"). 

Jireh.     See  Jkiiovah-jireii. 

Jizchaki.     See  Rashi  ;  Saktar. 

Jo'ab  {llch.  y'odb',  Z^i"',  Jehovah  is  his  father ; 
Sept.  'liot'ifi,  but  'lw/3«/3  in  1  Chron.  ii,  IG),  the  name 
of  I  lire  ■  men.     See  also  Atauoth-bktii-Joab. 

1.  Tiio  son  of  Seraiah  (son  of  Kenaz,  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah\  and  progenitor  of  the  inhabitants  of  Charashim 
or  craftsmen  (1  Chron.  iv,  11).     B.C.  post  1567. 

2.  One  of  the  three  sons  of  Zeniiah,  the  sister  of  Da- 
vid (2  S.im.  viii,  16;  xx,  13),  and  "captain  of  the  host" 
(generalissimo  of  the  army)  during  nearly  the  whole  of 
David's  reign  (2  Sam.  ii,  13;  x,  7;  xi,  1 ;  1  Kings  xi, 
15;  2  Sam.  xviii,  2).  It  is  a  little  remarkable  that  he 
is  designated  by  his  maternal  parentage  only,  his  father's 
name  being  nowhere  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures.  Jo- 
sephiis  ('I  w«/3oc),  indeed,  gives  (.4  H/.vii,  1,3)  the  father's 
name  as  Siiri\'i^oi'pi),  but  this  may  be  merely  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  jireceding  Sarouiah  (2opom«).  Perhaps  he 
was  a  foreigner.  lie  seems  to  have  resided  at  Bethle- 
hem, anil  to  have  died  before  his  sons,  as  we  find  men- 
tion of  his  se|)ulchre  at  that  jilace  (2  Sam.  ii,  32). 

.Foal)  first  appears  associated  with  his  two  brothers, 
Altishai  and  Asaliel,  in  the  command  of  David's  troops 
against  Abner,  who  liad  set  up  the  claims  of  a  son  of 
Saul  in  opjiosition  to  those  of  David,  then  reigning  in 
Hebron.  Tlie  armies  having  met  at  the  i)ool  of  (iibeon, 
a  general  action  was  brought  on,  in  wliich  Al)ner  was 
worsted,  B.C.  1053.  See  (iiniiox.  In  his  fiight  he  had 
the  misfortune  to  kill  Joab's  brother,  the  swift-footed 
Asahcl.  by  whom  he  was  pursued  (2  Sam.  ii,  13-32). 
See  AuxKit;  Asaiiki..  Joab  smothered  for  a  time  his 
resentment  agauist  the  sheddcr  of  his  brother's  blood ; 
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but,  being  whetted  by  the  natural  rivalry  f)f  position 
between  him  and  Abner,  he  afterwards  made  it  the  ex- 
cuse of  his  ))olicy  by  treacherously,  in  the  act  of  friend- 
ly communication,  slaying  Abner,  at  the  very  time 
when  the  services  of  the  latter  to  David,  to  whom  he 
had  then  turned,  had  rendered  him  a  most  dangerous 
rival  to  him  in  power  and  influence  (2  Sam.  iii,  22-27). 
That  Abner  had  at  first  suspected  that  Joab  would  take 
the  position  of  blood-avenger  [see  Blood-ke^-exge]  is 
clear  from  the  apprehension  which  he  expressed  (2  Sam. 
ii,  22) ;  but  that  he  thought  that  Joab  had,  under  all 
the  circumstances,  abandoned  this  position,  is  shown  by 
the  unsuspecting  readiness  with  which  he  went  aside 
with  him  (2  Sam.  iii,  2G,  27) ;  and  that  Joab  ]ilaced  his 
miu-derous  act  on  the  footing  of  vengeance  for  his  broth- 
er's blood  is  plainly  stated  in  2  Sam.  iii,  30;  by  which 
it  also  appears  that  the  other  brother,  Abishai,  shared 
in  some  way  in  the  deed  and  its  responsbilities.  At  the 
same  time,  as  Abner  w^as  perfectly  justified  in  slaying 
Asahel  to  save  his  own  life,  it  is  \cry  doubtful  if  Joab 
would  ever  have  asserted  his  right  of  blood-revenge  had 
not  Abner  appeared  likely  to  endanger  his  influence 
with  David.  The  king,  much  as  he  reprobated  the  act, 
knew  that  it  had  a  sort  of  excuse  in  the  old  customs  of 
blood-revenge,  and  he  stood  habitually  too  much  in  awe 
of  his  impetuous  and  able  nephew  to  bring  him  to  pun- 
ishment, or  even  to  displace  him  from  his  command. 
"  I  am  this  day  weak,"  he  said,  "  though  anointed  king, 
and  these  men,  the  sons  of  Zeruiah,  be  too  hard  for  me" 
(2  Sam.  iii,  39).  B.C.  1046.  Desirous  probably  of  mak- 
ing some  atonement  before  David  and  the  public  for 
this  atrocity,  in  a  way  which  at  the  same  time  was 
most  likely  to  prove  eifectual,  namely,  by  some  daring 
exploit,  Joab  was  the  first  to  mount  to  the  assault  at  the 
storming  of  the  fortress  on  Mount  Zion,  which  had  re- 
mained so  king  in  the  hands  of  the  Jebusites,  B.C.  cir. 
1044.  By  this  service  he  acquired  the  chief  command 
of  the  army  of  all  Israel,  of  which  David  was  by  this 
time  king  (2  Sam.  v,  6-10).  He  had  a  chief  armor- 
bearer  of  his  own,  Naharai,  a  Beerothite  (2  Sam.  xxiii, 
37;  1  Chron.  xi,  39),  and  ten  attenelants  to  cany  his 
equipment  and  baggage  (2  Sam.  xviii,  15).  He  had 
the  charge,  formerly  belonging  to  the  king  or  judge,  of 
giving  the  signal  by  trumpet  for  advance  or  retreat  (2 
Sam.  xviii,  16).  He  was  called  by  the  almost  regal 
title  of  "  lord"  (2  Sam.  xi,  11),  "  the  prince  of  the  king's 
army"  (1  Chron.  xxvii,  34).  His  usual  residence  (ex- 
cept Avhen  campaigning)  was  in  Jerusalem,  but  he  had 
a  house  and  property,  with  barley-fields  adjoining,  in 
the  country  (2  Sam.  xiv,  30),  in  the  ''wilderness"  (1 
Kings  ii,  34),  preibably  on  the  north-east  of  Jerusalem 
(compare  1  Sam.  xiii,  18 ;  Josh,  viii,  15,  20),  near  an  an- 
cient sanctuary,  called  from  its  nomadic  village  "  Baal- 
hazor"  (2  Sam.  xiii,  23 ;  compare  with  xiv,  30),  where 
there  were  extensive  sheepwalks.  It  is  possible  that 
this  "  house  of  Joab"  may  have  given  its  name  to  Ata- 
roth  Beth-Joab  (1  Chron.  ii,  54),  to  distinguish  it  from 
Ataroth-adar.  His  great  militarj'  achievements,  which 
he  conducted  in  person,  may  be  divided  into  three  cam^ 
paigns:  (o)  The  first  was  against  the  allied  forces  of 
Syria  and  Ammon.  He  attacked  and  elefeated  the  Syr- 
ians, while  his  brother  Abishai  did  the  same  for  the 
Ammonites.  The  Syrians  rallied  Avith  their  kindred 
tribes  from  beyond  the  Euphrates,  and  were  finally 
routed  by  David  himself.  See  Hadarezer.  (i)  The 
second  was  against  Edom.  The  decisive  victory  was 
gained  by  David  himself  in  the  "  valley  of  salt,"  and 
celebrated  by  a  triumphal  monument  (1  Sam.  viii,  13). 
But  Joab  had  the  charge  of  carrying  out  the  victory," 
and  remained  for  six  months  extirpating  the  male  pop- 
ulation, whom  he  then  buried  in  the  tombs  of  Petra  (1 
Kings  xi,  15,  16).  So  long  was  the  terror  of  liis  name 
preserved  that  only  when  the  fugitive  prince  of  Etlom, 
in  the  Egyptian  court,  heard  that  "David  slept  with 
liis  fathers,  and  that  Joab,  the  captain  of  the  host,  vas 
dead,"  did  he  venture  to  return  to  his  own  country  (ib. 
xi,  21,  22).     (c)  The  third  was  agamst  the  Ammonites. 
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They  were  again  left  to  Joab  (2  Sam.  x,  7-10),  He 
went  against  them  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  year, 
"  at  the  time  when  kings  go  out  to  battle" — to  the  siege, 
of  Kabbah.  The  ark  was  sent  with  liim,  and  the  whole 
army  was  encamped  in  booths  or  luits  round  the  be- 
leaguered city  (2  Sam.  xi,  1,  11).  After  a  sortie  of  the 
inhabitants,  which  caused  some  loss  to  the  Jewish  army, 
Joab  took  the  lower  city  on  the  river,  and  then,  with 
true  loyalty,  sent  to  urge  David  to  come  and  take  the 
citadel,  "Kabbah,"  lest  the  glory  of  the  capture  should 
pass  from  the  king  to  his  general  (2  Sam.  xii,  26-28). 

It  is  not  necessary  to  trace  in  detail  the  later  acts  of 
Joab,  seeing  that  they  are  in  fact  part  of  the  public  rec- 
ord of  the  king  he  served.  See  David.  He  served 
liim  faithfully,  both  in  political  and  private  relations; 
for,  although  he  knew  his  power  over  David,  and  often 
treated  him  with  little  ceremony,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  he  was  most  truly  devoted  to  his  interests.  But 
Joab  had  no  principles  apart  from  what  he  deemed  his 
duty  to  the  king  and  the  people,  and  was  quite  as  ready 
to  serve  his  master's  vices  as  his  virtues,  so  long  as  they 
did  not  interfere  with  his  own  interests,  or  tended  to 
promote  them  by  enabling  him  to  make  liimself  useful 
to  the  king.  (See  Niemeyer,  C/uurikf.  iv,  458  sq.)  His 
ready  apprehension  of  the  king's  meaning  in  the  matter 
of  Uriah,  and  the  facility  with  wliich  he  made  himself 
the  instrument  of  the  murder,  and  of  the  hypocrisy  by 
which  it  was  covered,  are  proofs  of  this,  and  form  as 
deep  a  stain  upon  his  character  as  his  own  murdtrs  (2 
Sam.  xi,  14-25),  B.C.  1035.  As  Joab  was  on  good  terras 
with  Absalom,  and  had  taken  pains  to  bring  about  a  rec- 
onciliation between  him  and  his  father,  we  may  set  the 
higher  value  upon  his  firm  adhesion  to  David  when  Ab- 
salom revolted,  and  upon  his  stern  sense  of  duty  to  the 
king — from  whom  he  expected  no  thanks — displayed  in 
putting  an  end  to  the  war  by  the  slaughter  of  his  favor- 
ite son,  ^vhon  all  others  shrunk  from  the  responsibility 
of  doing  tlie  king  a  service  against  his  own  will  (2  Sam. 
xviii,  1-14).  B.C.  cir.  1023.  In  like  manner,  when  Da- 
vid unhappily  resolved  to  number  the  people,  Joab  dis- 
cerned the  evil  and  remonstrated  against  it,  and  al- 
thougli  he  did  not  venture  to  disobey,  he  i)erformed  the 
duty  tardily  and  reluctantly,  to  afford  the  king  an  op- 
portunity of  reconsidering  the  matter,  and  took  no  pains 
to  conceal  how  odious  the  measure  was  to  him  (2  Sam. 
xxxiv,  1-4).  David  was  certainly  ungrateful  for  the 
services  of  Joab  when,  in  order  to  conciliate  the  pow- 
erful party  which  had  supported  Absalom,  he  offered 
the  command  of  the  host  to  Amasa,  who  had  command- 
ed the  army  of  Absalom  (2  Sam.  xix,  13).  But  the  in- 
efficiency of  the  new  commander,  in  the  emergency 
which  the  revolt  of  Bichri's  son  produced,  arising  per- 
haps from  the  reluctance  of  the  troops  to  follow  their 
new  leader,  gave  Joab  an  opportunity  of  displaying  his 
superior  resources,  and  also  of  removing  his  rival  by  a 
niuriler  very  similar  to  that  of  Abner,  and  in  some  re- 
spects less  excusable  and  more  foul.  See  Ajiasa.  Be- 
sides, Amasa  was  his  own  cousin,  being  the  son  of  his 
mother's  sister  (2  Sam.  xx,  1-13).     B.C.  cir.  1022. 

When  David  lay  apparently  on  his  death-bed,  and  a 
demonstration  was  made  in  favor  of  the  succession  of 
the  eldest  surviving  son,  Adonijah,  whose  interests  had 
been  compromised  by  the  preference  of  the  young  Solo- 
mon, Joab  joined  the  party  of  the  former.  B.C.  cir. 
1015.  It  would  be  unjust  to  regard  this  as  a  defection 
from  David.  It  was  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  dem- 
onstration in  favor  of  the  natural  heir,  which,  if  not  then 
made,  could  not  be  made  at  all.  Ikit  an  act  which 
would  have  been  justifiable  had  tlie  preference  of  Solo- 
mon been  a  mere  caprice  of  the  old  king,  became  crimi- 
nal as  an  act  of  contumacy  to  the  divine  king,  the  real 
heatl  of  tlie  government,  who  had  called  tlie  house  of 
David  to  the  throne,  and  had  the  sole  right  of  determin- 
ing which  of  its  members  should  reign.  We  learn  from 
David's  last  song  that  his  powerlessness  over  his  court- 
iers was  even  then  present  to  his  mind  (2  Sam.  xxiii,  6, 
7),  and  now  he  recalled  to  Solomon's  recollection  the  two 


murders  of  Abner  and  Amasa  (1  Kings  ii,  5,  G),  with  an 
injunction  not  to  let  the  aged  soldier  escape  with  impu- 
nity. When  the  prompt  measures  taken  under  the  di- 
rection of  tlie  king  rendered  Adonijah's  demonstration 
abortive  (1  Kings  i,  7),  Joab  withdrew  into  private  life 
till  some  time  after  tlie  death  of  David,  when  the  fate 
of  Adonijah,  and  of  Abiathar — whose  life  was  only  spared 
in  consequence  of  his  sacerdotal  character — warned  Joab 
tliat  he  iiad  little  mercy  to  expect  from  the  new  king. 
He  tied  for  refuge  to  the  altar;  but  when  Solomon  heard 
this,  he  sent  Benaiah  to  put  him  to  death ;  and,  as  he 
refused  to  come  forth,  gave  orders  that  he  should  be 
slain  even  at  the  altar.  Thus  died  one  of  the  most  ac- 
complished warriors  and  unscrupulous  men  that  Israel 
ever  produced.  His  corpse  was  removed  to  his  domain 
in  the  wilderness  of  Judah,  and  buried  there  (1  Kings 
ii,  5,  28-34).  B.C.  cir.  1012.  He  left  descendants,  but 
nothing  is  known  of  them,  unless  it  may  be  inferred 
from  the  double  curse  of  David  (2  Sam.  iii,  39)  and  of 
Solomon  (1  Kings  ii,  23)  that  they  seemed  to  dwindle 
away,  stricken  by  a  succession  of  visitations — weakness, 
leprosy,  lameness,  murder,  starvation.  His  name  is  by 
some  supposed  (in  allusion  to  his  part  in  Adonijah's  cor- 
onation on  that  spot)  to  be  preserved  in  the  modern  ap- 
pellation of  Enrogel — "  the  well  of  Job" — corrupted  from 
Joab. — Kitto;  Smith. 

3.  One  of  the  "sons"  of  Pahath-moab  (1  Esdr.  viii, 
35),  whose  descendants,  together  with  those  of  Jeshua, 
returned  from  the  exile  to  the  number  of  2812  or  2818 
(Ezra  ii,  6 ;  Neh.  vii,  11),  besides  218  males  subsequent- 
Iv  under  the  leadership  of  one  Obadiah  (Ezra  viii,  9), 
B.C.  ante  536. 

Jo'achaz  ('I(u«x«^  v.  r.  'IwxaK  and  'Icx"*""?))  * 
Grnscized  tbrm  (1  Esdr.  i,  34)  of  the  name  of  king  Jeho 
iiAz  (q.  v.). 

Jo'achim  (IwaKiifi),  a  Grrecized  form  of  the  Heb. 
name  Jehoiakim,  and  applied  in  the  Apocrypha  to 

1.  The  king  of  Judah,  son  of  Josiah  (Bar.  i,  3). 

2.  A  priest  (o  'leptvcA.V.  "high-priest"),  said  to  be 
son  of  Hilkiah  at  the  time  of  tlie  burning  of  Jerusalem 
by  the  Babylonians  (Bar.  i,  7).  See  Joacisi,  4.  As  no 
such  pontiff  occurs  at  this  time  (see  High-priest),  the 
person  intended  may  perhaps  have  been  not  the  suc- 
cessor, but  only  a  junior  son  of  Hilkiah — if,  indeed,  the 
whole  narrative  be  not  spurious.     See  Babucii. 

Joachim,  abbot  of  Floris,  was  born  at  Celico,  in 
the  diocese  of  Cosenza,  about  1130.  After  a  short  resi- 
dence at  the  court  of  Koger  of  Sicily,  he  journeyed  to 
Jerusalem,  and  on  his  return  joined  the  Cistercians,  and 
became  abbot  of  Corace  (Curatium),  in  Calabria.  This 
office  he  resigned,  however,  some  time  after,  and  found- 
ed himself  a  monastery  at  Floris,  near  Cosenza.  Joa- 
chim died  between  1201  and  1202.  He  enjoyed  great 
reputation  during  his  life :  he  was  reverenced  by  many 
as  a  prophet,  and  stood  in  high  consideration  with  popes 
and  princes,  but  since  his  day  he  has  been  very  vari- 
ously judged.  Praised  as  a  prophet  by  J.  G.  SyUanseus, 
and  defended  by  the  Jesuit  Papebroch,  he  was  accused 
of  heresy  by  Bonaventura,  and  called  a  pseudo-prophet 
by  Baronius.  His  partisans  claimed  that  he  worked 
miracles,  but  it  appears  better  proved  that  he  wrote 
prophecies,  and  denounced  in  the  strongest  terms  the 
growing  corruption  of  the  Komish  hierarchy.  He  en- 
I  deavored  to  bring  about  a  reformation.  His  character 
has  perhaps  been  best  delineated  by  Neander  {Ch.  Hist. 
iv,  220),  who  says  of  him  :  "  Grief  over  the  corruption 
of  the  Church,  longing  desire  for  better  times,  profound 
Christian  feeling,  a  meditative  mind,  and  a  glowing 
imagination,  such  are  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  his 
spirit  and  his  writings."  He  complained  of  the  deifica- 
tion of  the  Koman  Church,  opposed  the  issue  of  indul- 
gences, condemned  the  Crusades  as  antagonistic  to  the 
express  purpose  of  Christ,  who  had  himself  predicted 
only  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  decried  the  simonious 
habits  of  the  clergy,  and  even  argued  against  the  be- 
stowal of  temporal  power  on  the  pope,  fearing  that  the 
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contentions  in  his  day  for  temporal  power  might  ulti- 
mately result,  as  they"  eventually  did,  in  the  assumption 
of  '•  spiritual  thingi  which  do  not  belong  to  him."  Joa- 
chim's doctrines,  however,  are  somewhat  pecuhar.  His 
fundamental  argument  is  that  the  Christian  ara  closes 
with  the  year  12()0,  when  a  new  xra  would  commence 
under  another  dispensation.  Thus  the  three  persons  of 
the  (iodliead  divided  tlie  government  of  ages  among 
them:  the  reign  of  the  Father  embraced  the  period 
from  tlie  creation  of  the  world  to  the  coming  of  Christ ; 
that  of  the  Son,  the  twelve  centuries  and  a  half  ending 
in  12(ji),  and  then  would  commence  the  reign  of  the 
Holy  .Si)irit.  This  change  would  be  marked  by  a  prog- 
ress similar  to  that  which  followed  the  substitution  of 
the  new  for  the  old  dispensation.  Thus  man,  after  hav- 
ing been  carnal  under  the  Father,  half  carnal  and  half 
spiritual  under  the  Son,  w-ould,  under  the  Holy  Ghost, 
become  exclusively  spiritual.  So  there  have  been  three 
stages  of  development  in  society,  in  which  the  suprem- 
acy belonged  successively  to  warriors,  the  secidar  clergy, 
and  monks  (comp.  Neander,  Church  llistori/,  iv,  229  sq.). 
As  Joachim  found  many  adherents,  the  third  Lateran 
Council,  at  the  request  of  Alexander  HI,  condemned 
Joachim's  "  mystical  extravagances ;"  Alexander  IV  was 
still  more  severe  in  opposition  to  Joachim ;  and  in  1260 
the  Council  at  Aries  finally  pronounced  all  followers  of 
Joachim  heretics.  Joachim's  ideas  were  chiefly  present- 
ed in  the  form  of  meditations  on  the  N.  T.  He  strongly 
opposed  the  scholastic  theology,  which  aimed  at  estab- 
lishing the  principles  of  faith  dialectically,  and  also  the 
manner  in  which  Peter  Lombard  explained  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  13th  centu- 
ry these  views  had  gained  a  large  number  of  adherents. 
Among  the  many  works  attributed  to  Joachim  some  are 
undoubtLHlly  spurious,  while  others  have  probably  been 
subjected  to  additions,  etc.,  in  consequence  of  his  popu- 
larity (compare  Neander,  iv,  221,  note).  The  Expositio 
super  Apoaili/psim  (Venice,  1517,  4to,  often  reprinted), 
Conrordue  Vetei-is  <ir  Novi  Testamenti  libri  v  (Venice, 
1519,  8vo),  and  the  Pmlterium  decern  Chordtirum  appear 
to  be  genuine.  Among  the  others  bearing  his  name  are 
commentaries  on  Jeremiah,  the  Psalms,  Isaiah,  parts  of 
Nahum,  Ilabakkuk,  Zechariah,  and  Malachi ;  also  a' 
numlier  of  pro|)hecies  concerning  the  popes,  and  [iredict-  | 
ing  the  downfall  of  the  jiapacy.  All  these  were  pub-  \ 
liahed  at  Venice  (1519-1524)  and  Cologne  (1577).  His  ! 
Life  was  written  by  (iregory  di  Lauro  (Naples,  1060,  I 
4to)._  Anion-  th-  MS.  „nrks  attributed  to  him,  Pro-  \ 
pheliie  el  /-.'r/,  ,>;/;.,„.„■  sihjilitrum;  Excerpfioncs  e  lihris 
Joachimi  <l,  .\hnrlij!„r,  ,le  Terroribus  et  yErumnis,  seu  ' 
<fe  pseudn-t'hridis ;  Prophetke  de  Oneribus  Provincia- 
rum;  EpUtohe  Joachimi  de  suis  Prophetiis ;  smA  Reve- 
lationes,  are  to  be  found  in  the  public  libraries  of  Paris. 
See  llUt.  Litter,  de  la  France,  vol.  xx ;  Dom  Gervaise, 
Ilitlnire  de  I'nbbe  Joachim;  Tiraboschi,  Storia  della  i 
ktter.  Ital.  vol.  v,  2(1  ed.-  Gregoire  Laude,  Vie  de  Pabbe  I 
Joachim;  Iluefer,  Noitr.  Biorj.  Generale,  xxvi,  718;  Ne-  ! 
ander,  Ch.  nixlor,/,  Lv,  215  s(i.-  Ilerzog,  Iteal-Encyklop.  j 
VI,  713  sq.;  Engelhardt,  ./oacAim,  etc.,  in  Kirchengesch.  ' 
Abh^„„lh,„!i,H  (Erl.  1832).  I 

Joachim  I  au('  II.    Sec  Reformation  (German),  j 

Joachimites.     Sec  Joachim  of  Fi-oris.  I 

Jo'acim  (h.Ktfciju),  another  Grtecized  form  of  the  ' 

Hell,  name  .I<..uiiim,  api)lied  in  the  Apocrvpha  to  I 

1.  1  he  son  of  Josiah,  king  of  Judah  (1  Esdr.  i,  37,  38,  i 

2.  Ry  corruption  for  Jehoiachin,  the  next  kinc  of 
Judih  (1  Hsdr.  i,  43).  ^ 

3.  \  son  of  Zcrul)babel,  who  returned  to  Jerusalem 
after  the  exile  (1  Es.lr.  v,  5),  apparently  a  mistake  for 
/Serubltabcl  himself. 

_  4.  '•  The  liigh-priest  which  was  in  Jerusalem"  (Judith 
»v,  <-,  14)  ni  the  time  of  Judith,  and  who  welcomed  the 
heroine  after  the  death  of  Holofernes,  in  company  with 
the  ancients  of  the  children  of  Israel"  (,)  y.nou-r/r,  rCov 
vii^v  I<T()«,y\,  XV,  8  sq.).     The  name  occurs  with  the 


various  reading  Eliahim,  but  it  is  impossible  to  identify 
him  with  any  historical  character.  No  such  name  oc- 
curs in  the  lists  of  high-priests  in  1  Chron.  vi  (compare 
Josephus,  Ant.  x,  8,  6) ;  and  it  is  a  mere  arbitrary  con- 
jecture to  suppose  that  Eliakim,  mentioned  in  2  Kings 
xviii,  18,  was  afterwards  raised  to  that  dignity.  Still 
less  can  be  said  for  the  identification  of  Joacim  with 
Hilkiah  (2  Kings  xxii,  4;  Josephus  'EXiuKiac,  Ant.  x, 
4,  2;  Sept.  XeXKiao).  The  name  itself  is  appropriato 
to  the  position  which  the  high-priest  occupies  in  the 
story  of  Judith  ("The  Lord  hath  set  up"),  and  the  per- 
son must  be  regarded  as  a  necessary  part  of  the  fiction. 
—Smith.     See  Judith. 

5.  The  husband  of  Susanna  (Sus.  1  sq).  The  name 
seems  to  have  been  chosen,  as  in  the  former  case,  with 
a  reference  to  its  meaning ;  and  it  was  probably  for  the 
same  reason  that  the  husband  of  Anna,  the  mother  of 
the  Virgin,  is  called  Joacim  in  early  legends  {Profei: 
Jac.  i,  etc.).— Smith.     See  Susanna. 

Joada'nus  ("Iwacaj^ocVulg.  Joadeus),  one  of  the. 
priests,  "  sons  of  Jesus,  the  son  of  Josedec,  and  his  breth- 
ren," who  had  married  foreign  wives  after  the  exile  (1 
Esdr.  ix,  19) ;  apparently  the  same  as  Gedaliaii  in  the 
corresponding  Hebrew  text  (Ezra  x,  18)  by  a  corruption 
(see  Burrington,  Genealogies,  i,  167). 

Jo'ah  (Heb.  Yodch',  nsi"^,  Jehovah  is  his  brother,  i. 
e.  helper),  the  name  of  four  men. 

1.  .(Sept.  'loiua  v.  r.  TwhS,  Vulg.  Joaha.)  The  third 
son  of  Obed-edom  (q.  v.),  appointed  with  his  brethren 
to  take  charge  of  the  sacred  furniture  (1  Chron.  xxvi,  4). 
B.C.  1014. 

2.  (Sept.  'lioax  V.  r.  'Iaia/3-,  'Iiduq,  'lujad  ;  but  iu  2 
Chron.  first  occurrence  'liod  v.  r.  'IwSadd,  second  'Iioa- 
xd ;  Vulg.  Joah.)  A  Levite  of  the  family  of  Gershom, 
the  son  of  Zimmah  and  father  of  Iddo  (1  Chron.  vi,  21) ; 
apparently  the  same  elsewhere  called  Ethan,  and  father 
of  Adaiah  (ver.  42).  He  is  probably  the  same  as  the 
person  who,  with  his  son  Eden,  aided  Hezekiah  in  his 
efforts  at  a  religious  reformation  (2  Chron.  xxix,  12). 
B.C.  726. 

3.  (Sept.  'Iwae,  in  Isa.  'lu)dx,'^vilg.  Joahe.)  Son  of 
Asaph  and  historiographer  of  king  Hezekiah,  who  was 
one  of  the  messengers  that  received  the  insultmg  mes- 
sage of  Rabshakeh  (2  Kings  xvili,  18, 26, 37 ;  Isa.  xxxvi, 
3,11,22).     B.C.  712. 

4.  (Sept.  '\ovdx  V.  r.  'Iwoc?  Vulg.  Joha;  Josephus 
'\(x)a-i]Q,  Ant.  x,  4,  1.)  Son  of  Joahaz  and  historiogra- 
pher of  king  Josiah ;  he  was  one  of  the  officers  that  su- 
perintended the  repairs  of  the  Temple  (2  Cliron.  xxxiv, 
8).     B.C.  623. 

Jo'ahaz  (Heb.  Yoachaz',  tHXi'^,  a  contracted  form 
of  the  name  Jehoahaz,  for  which  it  occurs  in  speaking 
of  others  of  the  same  name;  Sept.  'Ia>«;^a^,Vuig.  Joa- 
chaz),  the  father  of  Joah,  which  latter  was  historiogra- 
pher in  the  reign  of  Josiah  (2  Chron.  xxxiv,  8).  B.C. 
ante  623. 

Joan,  pope(ss),  is  the  name  of  a  fictitious  female 
who  was  suiijwsed  to  have  occupied  the  chair  of  St.  Pe- 
ter, as  John  VIII,  between  the  popes  Leo  IV  and  Bene- 
dict III,  about  853-855.  This  personage  is  first  said  to 
have  been  spoken  of  as  a  Roman  pontiff  by  Jlarianus 
Scotus.  a  monk  of  the  abbey  of  Fulda.  who  died  at  Jlentz 
in  1086,  and  who  says  in  his  chronicle  (which  many 
authorities  declare  to  be  spurious),  under  the  year  853, 
the  thirteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Lotha- 
rius,  that  Leo  IV  died  on  the  1st  of  August,  and  that  to 
him  succeeded  Joan,  a  woman,  whose  pontificate  lasted 
two  years,  five  months,  and  four  days,  after  which  Ben- 
edict III  was  made  pope.  But  Anastasius,  who  lived  at 
the  time  of  the  supposed  pope  Joan,  and  who  wrote  the 
lives  of  the  popes  down  to  Nicholas  I,  who  succeeded 
Benedict  III,  says  that  fifteen  days  after  Leo  IV's  death 
Benedict  III  succeeded  him.  Further,  Hincmar  of 
Rhcims,  a  contemporary,  in  his  twenty-sixth  letter  to 
Nicholas  I.  states  that  Benedict  III  succeeded  Leo  IV 
immediately.     It  is  f  roved,  moreover,  by  the  uuqucs- 
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tionable  evidence  of  a  diploma  still  preserved,  and  of  a 
contemporary  coin  whicli  (iarampi  has  ])ublished,  that 
Benedict  III  was  actually  reigning  before  the  death  of 
the  emperor  Lothaire,  which  occurred  towards  the  close 
of  855.  It  is  true  that  some  ]\IS.  copies  of  Anastasius, 
among  others,  one  in  the  king's  library  at  Paris,  contain 
the  story  of  Joan ;  but  this  has  been  ascertained  to  be 
an  interpolation  of  later  copyists,  who  have  inserted  the 
tale  in  the  very  words  of  Martinus  Polonus,  a  Cistercian 
monk  and  confessor  to  Gregory  X  (latter  part  of  the  12th 
century),  who  wrote  the  Lives  of  the  Popes,  in  which, 
after  Leo  IV,  he  places  "John,  an  Englishman,"  and 
then  adds,  '•  Hie,  ut  asseritu?;  foemina  fuit."  Other  au- 
thorities for  this  story  are  Sigbert  of  Gemblours  (f  1113) 
and  Stephen  de  Bourbon,  who  wrote  about  1225. 

According  to  these  accounts,  she  was  the  daughter  of 
an  English  missionary,  was  born  at  Mayence  or  Ingel- 
heim,  and  was  a  woman  of  very  loose  morals.  She  is 
said  to  have  removed  to  Fulda,  and  having  there  estab- 
lished an  improper  intimacy  with  a  monk  of  the  con- 
vent, assumed  male  attire,  entered  the  convent,  and 
afterwards  eloped  with  her  paramour,  who  was  a  very 
learned  man,  to  Athens,  where  she  applied  herself  to  the 
study  of  Greek  and  the  sciences  under  her  lover's  able 
directions.  After  the  death  of  her  companion  she  went 
to  IJome,  where  she  became  equally  proficient  in  sacred 
learning,  for  which  her  Reputation  became  so  great,  un- 
der the  assumed  name  of  Johannes  Anglicanus,  that  she 
easily  obtained  holy  orders,  and  with  such  ability  and 
adroitness  clad  the  deception  that  at  the  death  of  Leo 
she  Avas  unanimously  elected  as  his  successor,  under  the 
general  belief  of  her  male  sex.  Continuing  to  indulge 
in  sexual  intercourse,  the  fraud  was  finally  discovered, 
to  tlie  iutinite  mortification  of  the  lioman  Church,  by 
her  sudden  delivery  of  an  infiint  in  the  public  streets, 
near  the  Colosseum,  while  heading  a  religious  procession 
to  the  Lateran  Basilica.  The  mother  and  child  died 
80on  after,  and  were  buried  in  85G.  This  event  is  said 
to  have  caused  the  adoption  of  the  Sella  stercoraria, 
which  was  in  use  from  the  middle  of  the  11th  century 
to  the  time  of  Leo  X,  for  the  pui-pose  of  proving  the  sex 
of  the  popes  elect. 

The  story  was  generally  credited  from  the  latter  part 
of  the  11th  until  the  opening  of  the  16th  century.  AU 
Church  historians  after  INIartinus  generally  copied  it 
from  him,  and  presented  it  as  an  authentic  narrative. 
The  first  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  the  story  was  Platina 
(1-121-11:81),  who,  although  repeating  it  in  his  Lives  of 
the  Popes,  concludes  with  these  words :  '•  The  things  I 
have  above  stated  are  current  in  vulgar  reports,  but  are 
taken  from  uncertam  and  obscure  authorities,  and  I  have 
inserted  them  briefly  and  simply  not  to  be  taxed  with 
oljstinacy."  Panvinius,  Platina's  continuator,  seems  to 
have  been  more  critical:  he  subjoins  a  very  elaborate 
note,  in  which  he  shows  the  absurdity  of  the  tale,  and 
proves  it  to  have  been  an  invention.  Later  Roman 
Catholic  writers,  seeing  the  arguments  which  their  op- 
ponents in  doctrine  obtained  from  this  story  agauist  pa- 
pal succession,  took  great  pains  to  impeach  its  accuracy ; 
but  it  is  truly  curious  that  the  best  dissertation  on  the 
subject  is  that  of  David  Blondel,  a  Protestant,  who  com- 
pletely refutes  the  story  in  his  Faniilier  Eclaircissement 
de  1(1  question  si  une  Femme  a  ete  assise  au  Sier/e  Papal 
eiitre  Leon  IV  et  Benoit  II J  (Amsterdam,  1649).  He 
was  followed  on  the  same  side  hy  Leibnitz  (Flores  sparsi 
in  tumuliim  Papissa,  in  [Chr.  L.  Scheldt]  Biblioth.  Hist. 
[Gutting.  1758], i,  297  sq.),  and, although  attempts  have 
been  made  from  time  to  time  by  a  few  writers  to  main- 
tain the  tale  (among  which  one  uf  the  most  noted  was 
a  work,  published  in  1785  by  Humphrey  Shuttleworth, 
entitled  .1  Present  for  a  Papist,  or  the  History  of  the 
Life  of  Pope  Joan,  proving  that  a  Woman  called  Joan 
realhi  vas  Pope  of  Pome),  it  has  been  all  but  universal- 
ly diacarded,  its  latest  patron  being  professor  Kist,  of 
Leyden,  who  but  a  few  years  since  devoted  an  elaborate 
essay  {Verhandeling  over  de  Pausin  Joanna)  to  the  sub- 
ject.    Nearly  all  ecclesiastical  writers  of  our  day  seem 


to  be  agreed  that  no  feminine  character  ever  filled  the 
papal  chair,  but  there  is  certainly  a  variety  of  opinions 
as  to  the  causes  which  provoked  the  story.  Some  at- 
tribute it  to  a  misconception  of  the  object  of  the  Sella 
stercoraria ;  the  canons  excluded  eunuchs  from  the  pa- 
pal throne,  and  the  sella  stercoraria  was  contrived  to 
prove  that  the  person  elected  fulfilled  the  requirements 
of  the  canons.  Others  consider  it  as  a  symbolical  satire. 
Still  others  look  upon  it  as  a  lampoon  on  the  inconti- 
nence of  the  pope,  John  VIII ;  or,  and  perhaps  more 
correctly,  as  a  satire  on  the  female  regiment  (mider  Ma- 
rozia)  during  the  popedom  of  John  X-XII.  See,  for 
further  details,  Gieseler's  Kirchengeschichte,  vol.  ii,  pt.  i 
(■4th  ed.),  29  sq. ;  also  Wensing,  Over  de  Paitsin  Joanna 
— in  reply  to  Kist: — (S'Gravenhage,  1845);  Bianchi  Gi- 
ovini's  Esame  Critico  degli  atti  relativi  alia  Papessa 
Giovanna  (MUan,  1845) ;  Bower,  Hist.  Popes,  iv,  246  sq. ; 
Fuhrmann,  Ilandwurterb.  der  Kirchengesch.  ii,  469  sq. ; 
Herzog,  Real-FnajMop.  vi,  721 ;  Christ.  Examiner,  Lxxv, 
197 ;  Western  Rev.  AprU,  1864,  p.  279.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Joau  d'Albret.     See  Huguenots  ;  FKA^•CE. 

Joan  OF  Arc  (French  Jeanne  d'Arc),  or  "the  Maid 
of  Orleans,"  is  the  name  of  a  character  whose  history 
concerns  not  only  the  secular  historian ;  it  deserves  the 
careful  consideration  also  of  the  ecclesiastical  student. 
The  remarkable  fate  of  this  herome  is  tridy  a  phenome- 
non in  religious  philosophy.  We  have  room  here,  how- 
ever, only  for  a  short  biographical  sketch  of  the  heroine, 
and  refer  the  student  to  Bijttiger,  Weltgesch.  in  Biogra- 
phien,  iv,  474 ;  Michelet,  Hist,  de  France,  vii,  44 ;  Gorres-, 
Jumfrau  v.  Orleans  (Regensb.  1834) ;  Hase,  Neue  Pro- 
]}heten  (Lpz.  1851)  ;  Strass,  Jean  d'A  re  (1862) ;  Eysell, 
Joh.  d'A  re  (1864);  Locher,  Schlafu.  Traume  (Zurich, 
1853) ;  and  especiaUy  (mainly  on  her  visions,  etc.)  the 
celebrated  German  theologian  of  Bonn  University,  Dr. 
J.  P.  Lange,  in  Herzog,  Real-EncyUop.  vii,  165  sq. 

Joan  was  the  daughter  of  respectable  peasants,  and 
was  born  in  1412,  in  the  villr.ge  of  Domremy,  in  the  de- 
partment of  Vosges,  France.  She  was  taught,  like  other 
young  women  of  her  station  in  that  age,  to  sew  and  to 
spin,  but  not  to  read  and  write.  She  was  distinguished 
from  other  girls  by  her  greater  simplicity,  modesty,  in- 
dustry', and  piety.  When  about  thirteen  years  of  age 
she  believed  that  she  saw  a  flash  of  light,  and  heard  aii 
unearthly  voice,  which  enjoined  her  to  be  modest,  and 
to  be  dihgent  in  her  religious  duties.  The  impression 
made  upon  her  excitable  mind  by  tne  national  distresses 
of  the  time  soon  gave  a  new  character  to  the  revelations 
Avhich  she  supposed  herself  to  receive,  and  when  fifteen 
years  old  she  imagined  that  unearthly  voices  called  her 
to  go  and  fight  for  the  Dauphin.  Her  story  was  at  first 
rejected  as  that  of  an  insane  person ;  but  she  not  only 
succeeded  in  making  her  way  to  the  Dauphin,  but  in 
persuading  him  of  her  heavenly  mission.  She  assumed 
male  attire  and  warlike  equipments,  and,  with  a  sword 
and  a  white  banner,  she  put  herself  at  the  head  of  the 
French  troops,  whom  her  example  and  the  notion  of  her 
heavenly  mission  inspired  with  new  enthusiasm.  April 
29, 1429,  she  threw  herself,  with  supplies  of  provisions, 
into  Orleans,  then  closely  besieged  by  the  English,  and 
from  the  4th  to  the  8th  of  May  made  successful  sallies 
upon  the  English,  and  finally  compelled  them  to  raise 
the  siege.  After  this  important  victorj'  the  national 
ardor  of  the  French  was  rekindled  to  the  utmost,  and 
Joan  became  the  dread  of  the  previously  triumphant 
enemy.  She  conducted  the  Dauphin  to  Rheims,  where 
he  was  crowned,  July  17,  1429,  and  Joan,  with  many 
tears,  saluted  him  as  king.  She  now  wished  to  return 
home,  deeming  her  mission  accomplished ;  but  Charles 
importuned  her  to  remain  with  his  arm}',  to  which  she 
i  consented.  Now,  however,  because  she  no  longer  heard 
i  any  unearthly  voice,  she  began  to  have  fearful  forebod- 
I  ings.  She  continued  to  accompany  the  French  army, 
I  and  was  present  in  many  conflicts.  May  24, 1430,  while 
j  heading  a  sally  from  Compiegne,  which  the  Burgun- 
I  diau  forces  were  besieging,  she  was  taken  prisoner,  and 
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sola  by  a  Burffundian  officer  to  the  Eng-Ush  for  the  sum  j  (great)  grandson  of  Zerubbabel,  m  the  lineage  of  Chnst 
of  16  000  fr^s.  Being  ccnveyed  to  Kouen,  the  head-  j  (Luke  iii,  27) ;  probably  the  same  caUed  Arnan  m  the 
quarters  of  the  Enghsh,  she  was  brought  before  the  Old  Testament  (IChron.  lu  21  feee  Strong  s //«.,«. 
S  uS  tribunal  of  Ihe  bisliop  of  Beauvais  as  a  sorcer-  I  and  E:cpos.  of  the  Gospels,  p.  lb,  1. ).  B.C.  considerably 
eL  and  heretic;  and  after  a  long  trial,  accompanied  i  post  536.  See  Genealogy  of  Chkist. 
with  manv  shameful  circumstances,  of  which  perhaps  |  2.  ( li^avva,  prob.  femin.  oi  lioavvm,  John.)  Ihe 
the  most  istouncUng  is  the  fact  that  her  own  country-  j  wife  of  Chuza,  the  steward  of  Herod  Aiitipas,  tetrarch 
men,  and  the  most  learned  of  these,  representing  the  |  of  GalUee  (Luke  viii,  3).     ^^e^™/^  ""^^of  those  women 

University  of  Paris,  pronounced  her  under  the  intiuence       --.  -  .-— j.-.i.  ^- - 

of  witclicraft.     By  their  advice,  she  was  condemned  to 


who  followed  Christ,  and  ministered  to  the  wants  of  him 
and  his  discii)les  out  of  their  abundance.  They  had  all 
been  cured  of  grievous  diseases  by  the  Saviour,  or  had 
received  material  benefits  from  him ;  and  the  customs 
of  the  country  allowed  them  to  testify  in  this  way  their 
gratitude  and  devotedness  without  reproach.  It  is  usu- 
ally supposed  that  Joanna  was  at  this  time  a  widow.  She 
was  one  of  the  females  to  whom  Christ  appeared  after 
A.D.  27-29.— Kitto. 


be  burned  to  death.  Recanting  her  alleged  errors,  her 
punishment  was  commuted  into  perpetual  imprison- 
ment. But  the  English  feared  her,  and  determined  at 
all  liazanls  to  sacrifice  her  life,  and  they  finally  succeed- 
ed in  renewing  the  trial;  worils  which  fell  from  her 
when  subjected  to  great  indignities,  and  her  resumption 

of  male  attire  when  all  articles  of  female  dress  were  j  his  resurrection  (Luke  xxiv,  10).  ^ 
carefully  removed  from  her,  were  made  grounds  of  con- I      Joan'nan  (lioavvav  v.  r.  'lioavvr}c),  the  eldest 
eluding"  that  she  had  relapsed,  and  she  was  brought  to  i  brother  of  Judas  Maccabeus  (1  jNIacc.  ii,  2) ;  elsewhere 
the  stake  May  30,  1431,  and  burned,  and  her  ashes  cast  [  called  John  (q.  v.). 
into  the  Seine.     Her  family,  who  had  been  ennobled  |      Joannes.     See  John. 

on  her  account,  obtained  in  1440  a  revisal  of  her  trial,  |  jo'arib  ('Iwaor'/3  v.  r.  'Iwapeifi),  a  Grsecized  form 
and  in  1456  she  was  formally  pronounced  by  the  high-  |  .^  -^^^^^^  -^  ^^  ^^  ^j^^  ^^^^^  ^f  ^^^  p^^gg^  Jehoiarib  (1 
est  ecclesiastical  authorities  to  have  been  innocent.    The    qjjj.q,^_  xxiv  7). 

doubts  respecting  the  fate  of  Joan  d'Arc  raised  by  M.  ]  '  '  '     '      ',..,,,,  „  , 

Delapierre  in  his  Doute  hUtorique  (1855),  who  i^  in-  |      Jo'^sh  (Heb.  1  oash    the  name  of  several  persons, 
clinell  to  think  that  she  never  suffered  martyrdom,  and  i  ^'""en  in  two  forms  in  the  original 
that  another  person  was  executed  in  her  stead,  seem  to        1-  CC^^'',  a  contracted  form  of  Jehoash  ;  Septuag. 
have  no  good  ground.— Chambers,  Cyclop,  s.  v.  |  'ItDag.)     The  father  of  Gideon,  buried  in  Ophrah,  where 

Joan  OF  Kent  is  the  name  of  a  female  character  !  he  had  lived  (Judg.  vi,  IL  29;  vii,  14;  viii,  13,29,  32). 
who  nourished  in  the  first  half  of  the  16th  century,  and  I  Although  himself  probably  an  idolater,  he  mgemously 
who  was  condemned  to  death  as  a  heretic,  April  25, 1552,  !  screened  his  son  from  the  popular  indignation  in  over- 
for  holding  the  doctrine  that  '^  Christ  was  not  tridy  in-  !  throwing  the  altar  ol  Baal  (Judg.  vi,  30, 31).  B.C.  1362. 
carnate  of  the  Virgin,  whose  flesh,  being  sinful,  he  could  !  ^^e  Gideon.  ^        ^  .      .    x 

not  i.artake  of;  but  the  Word,  by  the  consent  of  the  !  2.  (Same  form  as  preceding ;  Sept.  Jmpucx.r.  I^ciq.) 
inward  man  in  the  Virgin,  took"  flesh  of  her."  This  j  A  son  of  Shemaah  or  Hasmaah  the  Gibeathite,  and  sec- 
scholastic  nicety  appaUed  aU  the  grandees  of  the  Eng-  !  onc^  only  to  his  brother  Ahiezer  among  the  brave  Ben- 
lish  Church,  inclucUng  even  Cranraer,  who,  finding  the  !  jamite  archers  that  joined  David  at  Ziklag  (1  Chroa. 
king  slow  to  approve  the  condemnation  of  .Joan  of  Kent,  j  ^ii>  3).     B.C.  lOoo. 

presented  to  the  sovereign  the  practice  of  the  Jewish  3.  (Same  form  as  preceding ;  Sept.'IwacO  One  of  the 
Church  in  stoning  blasphemers  as  a  counterpart  of  the  descendants  of  Shelah,  son  of  Judah,  mentioned  among 
duty  of  the  head  of  the  English  Church,  and  secured  I  *ose  who  were  in  some  way  distinguished  among  the 
theking's  approval  for  the  execution  of  the  poor  woman,  I  Moabites  in  eariy  times  (1  Chron.  iv,  22).  B.C.  perh. 
who  "  could  not  reconcile  the  spotless  purity  of  Christ's  j  cir.  995.  See  Jasiiubi-lehem.  "  The  Hebrew  tradi- 
human  nature  with  his  receiving  flesh  from  a  sinful  j  tio")  quoted  by  Jerome  (Quo'st.  Hehr.  in  Pared.)  and 
creature."  See  Neal,  Puritans,  i,  49 ;  Strype,  Memorials  \  Jarchi  {Cornm.  ad  loc),  applies  it  to  Mahlon,  the  son  of 
of  the  Reformation, \\,  i].\.  '  j  Elimelech,  who  married  a  Moabitess.     The  expression 

Joa'nan  (Itnavav  v.  r.  'liDvav),  a  Grsecized  form  I  rendered  in  the  A.V., 'who  had  the  dominion  (^-""a) 
(I  VMt.  ix,  1)  of  the  name  of  Joiianan  (q.  v.),  the  son  in  Moab,'  would,  according  to  this  interpretation,  signify 
of  ICIiashil)  (Ezra  x,  6).  •  who  married  in  INIoab.'     The  same  explanation  is  giv- 


Joanes  (or  J  canes),  Vicente,  a  celebrated  Span- 
ish |i:iiiitir  whose  subjects  are  exclusively  religious,  was 
born  at  ruente  la  Higuera,  in  Valencia,  in  1523.  He 
studied  in  Italy,  and,  as  we  may  infer  from  his  style, 
cliierty  the  works  of  the  Roman  school,  and  died  Dec. 
21,  1579,  while  engaged  in  finishing  the  altar-piece  of 
the  cJiurch  of  Bocairente.  His  body  was  removed  to 
Valencia,  and  deposited  in  the  churcii  of  Santa  Cruz  in 
1581.  Joanes  was  one  of  the  best  of  the  Spanish  paint- 
ers :  he  is  acknowledged  as  the  head  of  the  school  of 
Valencia,  and  is  sometimes  termed  the  Spanish  Raffa- 
cUe.  His  drawing  is  correct,  and  displays  manv  suc- 
cessfid  examples  of  foreshortening;  his "draperi"es  are 
well  cast,  his  coloring  is  sombre  (he  was  particulariy 
fond  of  mulberry  color),  and  his  expression  is  mostly  in 
perfect  accordance  with  his  subject,  which  is  generally 
devotion  or  impassioned  resignation,  as  in  the  "  Baptism 
of  Christ"  in  the  cathedral  of  Valencia.  Like  his  coun- 
trymen Vargas  and  D'Amato  of  Naples,  he  is  said  to 
have  always  taken  the  sacrament  before  he  commenced 
an  altar-juece.  His  best  works  arc  in  the  cathedral  of 
A  nlencia,  and  there  arc  several  good  specimens  in  the 
1  rado  at  M&AnA.—Emjlish  Cijclopwdia,  s.  v. 

Joan'na,  the  name  of  a  man  (jirop.  Joannas)  and 
also  ol  a  woman  in  the  New  Testament. 

1.  (Uoayvcus,  probably  i.  q  'iwdvvrjr,  John.)     The 


_     _  tplanation 

en  in  the  Targum  of  R.  Joseph"  (Smith). 

4.  (Same  form  as  preceding ;  Sept. 'IwaeO  An  emi- 
nent officer  of  king  Ahab,  to  whose  close  custody  the 
prophet  Micaiah  was  remanded  for  denouncing  the  al- 
lied expedition  against  Ramoth-Gilead  (1  King-s  xxii, 
26 ;  2  Chron.  xviii,  25).  B.C.  896.  He  is  styled  "  the 
king's  son,"  which  is  usually  taken  literally.  Then!  us 
(Comment,  ad  loc,  in  Kings)  suggesting  that  he  may 
have  been  placed  with  the  governor  of  the  city  for  mili- 
tary education.  Geiger  conjectures  that  Maaseiah, "  the 
king's  son,"  in  2  Chron.  xxviii,  7,  was  a  prince  of  the  Mo- 
loch worship,  and  that  Joash  was  a  priest  of  the  same 
( Urschrift,  p.  307).  The  title,  however,  may  merely  in- 
dicate a  youth  of  princely  stock. 

5.  (Same  form  as  preceding:  Sept. 'lojoc-)  King  of 
Judah  (2  Kings  xi,  2;  xii,  19,  20:  xiii,  1, 10;  xiv,  1,3, 
17,23;  1  Chron. iii,  11;  2  Chron.  xxii,  11;  xxiv,l  ['i'X'^], 
2, 4,  22, 24 ;  xxv,  23, 25).     See  Jehoash,  1. 

6.  (Same  form  as  preceding ;  Sept. 'IwocO  King  of 
Israel  (2  Kings  xiii,  9,  12,  13,  14,  25;  xiv,  1,  23,  27;  2 
Chron.  xxv,  17,  18,  21,  23 ;  Hos.  i,  1 ;  Amos  i.  1).  See 
Jehoash,  2. 

7.  (d?i'^,  to  whom  .Tehovah  hastens,  i.e.  for  aid;  Sept. 
'Iwdc.)  One  of  the  "  sons"  of  Becher,  son  of  Benjamin, 
a  chieftain  of  his  family  (1  Chron.  vii.  8).  B.C.  prob. 
cir.  1017. 
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8.  (Same  form  as  last ;  Septuag. 'Iwrif-)  The  person 
having  charge  of  the  royal  stores  of  oil  under  David 
and  Solomon  (1  Chron.  xxvii,  28).     B.C.  1014. 

Jo'atham  (JNIatt.  i,  19).     See  Jotham. 

Joazab'dus  {'houZaj5c!oQ  v.  r.  'Iw^aftSog),  a  GriE- 
cizcd  furm  (1  Esdr.  ix,  48)  of  the  name  of  Jozab.vu  (q. 
v.),  the  Levite  (Neh.  viii,  7). 

Joazar  ('Iwasnoof,  'ho'Ccpog,  i.  e.  Joezei-),  a  son  of 
Boethus.  and  brother-in-law  of  the  high-priest  INIatthias 
(q.  v.),  whom  he  succeeded  in  the  pontifical  office  by  the 
arbitrary'  act  of  Herod  the  Great  on  the  day  preceding 
an  eclipse  of  the  moon  (Josephus,  A  nt.  xvii,  6, 4),  which 
occurred  ]\Iarch  13,  B.C.  4.  He  was  deprived  of  the  of- 
iicc  by  Cyrenius  (although  he  had  aided  that  officer  in 
enforcing  the  tax,  ib.  xviii,  1, 1)  in  the  37th  year  after 
the  battle  of  Actium  (ib.  xviii,  2,  1),  i.  e.  A.D.  7-8.  It 
appears,  however,  that  he  had  been  temporarily  removed 
(A.D.  4)  by  Archelaus  during  the  short  term  of  his 
brother  Eleazar,  and  then  of  Jesus,  the  son  of  Sie  (ib. 
xvii,  13,  1),  and  restored  by  popidar  acclamation  (ib. 
xviii,  2, 1).     See  High-peiest. 

Job,  the  name  of  two  persons,  of  different  form  in 
the  original. 

1.  (ni^S,  lyob',  persecuted;  Sept.  and  N.  T.  'Iw/3.) 
An  Arabian  patriarch  and  hero  of  the  book  that  bears 
his  name;  mentioned  elsewhere  onlj^  in  Ezek.  xiv,  14, 
20;  Jas.  V,  11.  The  various  questions  connected  with 
his  history  are  involved  in  the  discussion  of  the  poem 
itself.  In  the  following  statements  we  largely  avail 
ourselves  of  the  articles  in  Smith's  Dictionary  of  the 
Bible  and  Kitto's  Ci/clopcedia. 

I.  Aii(di/sis  nf  Ccmtoits. — 1.  The  Introduction  (i,  1-ii, 
10)  supi)lies  ali  the  facts  on  which  the  argument  is 
based.  Job,  a  chieftain  in  the  land  of  Uz  (apparently 
a  district  of  Northern  Arabia — see  Uz),  of  immense 
wealth  and  high  rank,  is  represented  to  us  as  a  man  of 
perfect  integrity,  and  blameless  in  aU  the  relations  of 
life.  The  highest  goodness  and  the  most  perfect  tem- 
poral happiness  are  combined  in  his  person ;  mider  the 
protection  of  God,  surrounded  by  a  numerous  family,  he 
enjoys  in  advanced  life  (from  xlii,  16  it  has  been  infer- 
red that  he  was  about  seventy  years  old  at  this  time), 
an  almost  paradisiacal  state,  exemplifying  the  normal 
results  of  human  obedience  to  the  will  of  a  righteous 
God. 

One  question,  however,  could  be  raised  by  envy :  May 
not  the  goodness  which  secures  such  direct  and  tangible 
rewards  be  a  refined  form  of  selfishness  ?  In  the  world 
of  spirits,  where  all  the  mysteries  of  existence  are 
brought  to  light,  Satan,  the  accusing  angel,  suggests 
this  doubt,  and  boldly  asserts  that  if  those  external 
blessings  were  withdra^vn  Job  would  cast  off  his  alle- 
giance. The  iiuestion  tlius  distinctly  propounded  is  ob- 
viously of  infinite  importance,  and  could  only  be  an- 
swered by  inflicting  upon  a  man,  in  whom,  while  pros- 
perous, malice  itself  could  detect  no  evil,  the  calamities 
which  are  the  due,  and  were  then  believed  to  be  inva- 
riably the  results,  even  in  this  life,  of  wickedness.  The 
accuser  receives  permission  to  make  the  trial.  He  de- 
stroj's  Job's  property,  then  his  children ;  and  afterwards, 
to  leave  no  possible  opening  for  a  cavil,  is  allowed  to 
inflict  upon  him  the  most  terrible  disease  known  in  the 
East.  See  Job's  Disease.  Each  of  these  calamities 
assumes  a  form  which  produces  an  impression  that  it 
must  be  a  visitation  from  God,  precisely  such  as  was  to  be 
expected,  supposing  that  the  patriarch  had  been  a  suc- 
cessfid  hypocrite,  reserved  for  the  day  of  wrath.  Job's 
wife  breaks  down  entirely  under  the  trial— in  the  very 
words  which  Satan  had  anticipated  that  the  patriarch 
himself  would  at  last  utter  in  his  despair,  she  counsels 
him  "  to  curse  God  and  die."  (The  Sept.  has  a  remark- 
able addition  to  her  speech  at  ii,  9,  severely  reproaching 
him  as  the  cause  of  her  bereavements.)  Job  remains 
steadfast.  The  destruction  of  his  property  draws  not 
from  him  a  word  of  complaint ;  the  death  of  his  children 
elicits  the  sublimest  words  of  resignation  which  ever 


fell  from  the  lips  of  a  mourner — the  disease  which  made 
him  an  object  of  loathing  to  man,  and  seemed  to  desig- 
nate him  as  a  visible  example  of  divine  wrath,  is  borne 
without  a  murmur;  he  repels  his  wife's  suggestion  with 
the  simple  words,  "  What !  shall  we  receive  good  at  the 
hand  of  the  Lord,  and  shall  we  not  receive  evil  ?"  "  In 
all  this  Job  did  not  sin  with  his  lips." 

2.  The  Controversy  (ii,  11-xxxi,  40). — Still  it  is  clear 
that,  had  the  poem  ended  here,  many  points  of  deep  in- 
terest would  have  been  left  in  obscmity.  Entire  as  was 
the  submission  of  Job,  he  must  have  been  inwardly 
perplexed  by  events  to  which  he  had  no  clew,  which 
were  quite  unaccountable  on  any  hypothesis  hitherto 
entertained,  and  seemed  repugnant  to  the  ideas  of  jus- 
tice engraven  on  man's  heart.  It  was  also  most  desira- 
ble that  the  impressions  made  upon  the  generality  of 
men  by  sudden  and  unaccountable  calamities  shoidd 
be  thoroughly  discussed,  and  that  a  broader  and  firmer 
basis  than  heretofore  should  be  found  for  speculations 
concerning  the  providential  government  of  the  world. 
An  opportunity  for  such  discussion  is  afforded  in  the 
most  natural  manner  by  the  introduction  of  three  men, 
representmg  the  wisdom  and  experience  of  the  age,  who 
came  to  condole  with  Job  on  hearing  of  his  misfortunes. 
Some  time  appears  to  have  elapsed  in  the  interim,  dur- 
ing which  the  disease  had  made  formidable  progress, 
and  Job  had  thoroughly  realized  the  extent  of  his  mis- 
erj%  The  meeting  is  described  with  singular  beauty. 
At  a  distance  they  greet  him  with  the  wild  demonstra- 
tions of  sj-mpathizing  grief  usual  in  the  East;  comirg 
near,  they  arf'  overjiowcred  by  the  sight  of  his  -wretch- 
edness, and  sit  seven  days  and  seven  nights  without  ut- 
tering a  wcrd  (ii,  11-13).  This  awful  silence,  whether 
Job  felt  it  as  a  proof  of  real  sympathy,  or  as  an  indica- 
tion of  inward  suspicion  on  their  part,  drew  out  all  his 
:  anguish.  In  an  agony  of  desperation  he  curses  the  day 
of  his  birth,  and  sees  and  hopes  for  no  end  of  his  misery 
j  but  death  (ch.  iii). 

i      This  causes  a  discussion  between  him  and  his  friends 
I  (ch.  iv-xxxi),  which  is  divided  into  three  main  parts, 
j  each    with    subdivisions,    embracing    alternately    the 
speeches  of  the  three  friends  of  Job  and  his  answers: 
the  last  part,  however,  consists  of  only  two  subdivisions, 
the  third  friend,  Zophar,  having  nothing  to  rejoin ;  a 
silence  by  which  the  author  of  the  book  generally  des- 
ignates the  defeat  of  Job's  friends,  who  are  defending  a 
common  cause.     (It  has,  however,  been  argued  with 
much  force  by  Wemj-ss,  that  some  derangement  has  oc- 
curred in  the  order  of  tlie  composition  ;  for  chap,  xxvii, 
13-23,  appears  to  contain  Zophar's  third  address  to  Job, 
while  ch.  xxviii  s^ems  to  be  the  conclusion  of  the  whole 
book,  containing  the  moral,  added  perhaps  by  some 
I  later  hand.)     But  see  below,  §  5. 

i  (a.)  The  results  of  the  JiVs^  discussion  (chap,  iii-xiv) 
!  may  be  thus  summed  up.  We  have  on  the  part  of 
Job's  friends  a  theory  of  the  divine  government  resting 
upon  an  exact  and  uniform  correlation  between  sin  and 
punishment  (iv,  6, 11,  and  throughout).  Afflictions  are 
always  penal,  issuing  in  the  destruction  of  those  who 
are  radically  opposed  to  God,  or  who  do  not  submit  to 
his  chastisements.  They  lead,  of  coiu-se,  to  correction 
and  amendment  of  life  when  the  suiferer  repents,  con- 
fesses his  sins,  puts  them  away,  and  turns  to  God.  In 
that  case  restoration  to  peace,  and  even  increased  pros- 
perity, may  be  expected  (v,  17-27).  Still  the  fact  of 
the  suffering  always  proves  the  commission  of  some  spe- 
cial sin,  while  the  demeanor  of  the  sufferer  indicates  the 
true  internal  relation  between  him  and  God. 

These  principles  are  applied  by  them  to  the  case  of 
Job.  They  are,  in  the  first  place,  scandalized  by  the  ve- 
hemence of  his  complaints,  and  when  they  find  that  he 
maintains  his  freedom  from  wilful  or  conscious  sin,  they 
are  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  his  faith  is  radically 
imsound ;  his  protestations  appear  to  them  almost  blas- 
phemous; they  become  convinced  that  he  has  been  se- 
cretly guilty  of  some  unpardonable  sin,  and  their  tone, 
1  at  first  courteous,  though  warning  (compare  ch.  iv  with 
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ch.  xv),  becomes  stem,  and  even  harsh  and  menacing. 
It  U  clear  that,  unless  they  are  driven  from  their  jjartial 
and  exclusive  theor\-,  they  must  be  led  on  to  an  uuqual- 
ilietl  condemnation  of  Job. 

In  this  part  of  the  dialogue  the  character  of  the  three 
friends  is  clearly  developed.  Eliphaz  represents  the 
true  patriarchal  "chieftain,  grave  and  dignified,  and  err- 
ing unlv  from  an  exclusive  adherence  to  tenets  liitherto 
unTpicstioned,  and  influenced  in  the  first  place  by  genu- 
ine regard  for  Job  and  sympathy  with  his  affliction. 
Bildad,  without  much  originality  or  independence  of 
character,  reposes  partly  on  the  wise  saws  of  antiquity, 
partly  on  the  authority  of  his  older  friend.  Zophar  dif- 
fers from  both :  he  seems  to  be  a  young  man ;  his  lan- 
guage is  violent,  and  at  times  even  coarse  and  offensive 
(see,  especially,  his  second  speech,  ch.  xx).  He  repre- 
sents the  prejudiced  and  narrow-minded  bigots  of  his 
age. 

In  order  to  do  justice  to  the  position  and  arguments 
of  Job,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  direct  object 
of  the  trial  was  to  ascertain  whether  he  would  deny  or 
forsake  God,  and  that  his  real  integrity  is  asserted  b}^ 
God  himself.  His  answers  throughout  correspond  with 
these  data.  He  knows  with  a  sure  mward  conviction 
that  he  is  not  an  offender  in  the  sense  of  his  opponents : 
he  is  therefore  confident  that,  whatever  may  be  the  ob- 
ject of  the  afflictions  for  which  he  cannot  account,  God 
knows  that  he  is  innocent.  This  consciousness,  which 
from  the  nature  of  things  cannot  be  tested  by  others, 
enables  him  to  examine  fearlcsslj'  their  position.  He 
denies  the  assertion  that  punishment  follows  surely  on 
guilt,  or  proves  its  commission.  Appealing  boldlj'  to 
experience,  he  declares  that,  in  point  of  fact,  prosperity 
and  misfortune  are  not  always  or  generally  commensu- 
rate ;  both  are  often  irrespective  of  man's  deserts ;  "  the 
tabernacles  of  robbers  prosper,  and  they  that  provoke 
God  are  secure"  (xii,  Gj.  In  the  government  of  Provi- 
dence he  can  see  but  one  point  clearly,  viz.  that  all 
events  and  results  are  absolutely  in  God's  hand  (xii,  9- 
25 j,  but  as  for  the  principles  which  underlie  those  events 
he  knows  nothing.  In  fact,  he  is  siu-e  that  his  friends  j 
are  equaUy  uninformed,  and  are  sophists  defending  their 
position,  out  of  mere  prcyucUce,  by  arguments  and  state- 
ments false  in  themselves  and  doubly  offensive  to  God, 
being  hypocritically  advanced  in  his  defence  (xiii,  1-13).  I 
Still  he  doubts  not  that  God  is  just,  and  although  he  \ 
cannot  see  how  or  when  that  justice  can  be  manifested,  j 
he  feels  confident  that  his  innocence  must  be  recognised.  ' 
"Though  he  slay  me,  yet  will  I  trust  in  him,  he  also  I 
wdl  be  my  salvation"  (xiii,  14,  IG).  There  remains,  ' 
then,  but  one  coiurse  open  to  him,  and  that  he  takes. 
He  turns  to  supphcation,  implores  (iod  to  give  him  a 
fair  and  open  trial  (xiii,  18-28).  Admitting  his  habil- 
ity  to  such  sins  as  are  common  to  man,  being  unclean 
by  birth  (xiii,  2G;  xiv,  4),  he  yet  protests  his  substan- 
tial innocence,  and  in  the  bitter  struggle  with  his  mis- 
ery he  first  meets  the  thought  which  is  afterwards  de- 
veloped with  remarkable  distinctness.  Believing  that 
wall  death  aU  hope  connected  with  this  world  ceases, 
he  prays  tliat  he  may  be  hitlden  in  the  grave  (xiv  13) 
and  there  reserved  f..r  the  day  when  (iod  wiU  trv  his 
cause  and  manifest  himself  in  love  (verse  15),  'This 
prayer  represents  but  a  dim,  yet  a  profound  alid  true 
presentiment,  drawn  forth,  then  evidently  for  the  first 
time,  as  the  possible  solution  of  the  dark  problem.  As 
l.T  a  renewal  of  life  here,  he  dreams  not  of  it  (verse  14) 
nor  will  he  allow  that  the  possible  restoration  or  pros-  ! 
perity  of  his  descendants  at  all  meets  the  exigencies  of  i 
his  case  (ver.  21,  22). 

(i.)  In  the  second  discussion  (ch.  xv-xxi)  there  is  a 

more  resolute,  elaborate  attempt  on  the  part  of  Job's  I 

fr  ends  to  vindicate  their  theory  of  retributive  justice  ' 

his  re.,uircs  an  entire  overthrow  of  tlie  position  taken  i 

V  Job.     Ihey  cannot  admit  his  innocence.     The  fact ' 

e  ol?f  r""'  ''.'■"  ""P'l^'^ll'^lc^l  proves  to  them  that  1 

C  ^T     ^  'T^''""-  ^1""«  ""i'fic  in  his  guilt.    Eh- 

l>l>az  (ch.  XV),  who,  as  usual,  lays  down  the  basis  of  the  I 
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argument,  does  not  now  hesitate  to  impute  to  Job  the 
worst  crimes  of  which  man  could  be  guilty.  His  de- 
fence is  blasphemous,  and  proves  that  he  is  quite  god- 
less; that  he  disregards  the  wisdom  of  age  and  expe- 
rience, denies  the  fundamental  truths  of  religion  (verse 
3-lG),  and  by  his  rebellious  struggles  (ver.  25-27)  against 
God  deserves  every  calamity  which  can  befall  him  (ver^ 
28-30).  Bildad  (ch.  xviii)  takes  up  this  suggestion  of 
ungodlmess,  and,  after  enlarging  upon  the  inevitable 
results  of  all  iniquity,  concludes  that  the  special  evils 
which  had  come  upon  Job,  such  as  agony  of  heart,  ruin 
of  home,  destruction  of  family,  are  peculiarly  the  penal- 
ties due  to  one  who  is  without  God.  Zophar  (ch.  xx) 
draws  the  further  inference  that  a  sinner's  sufferings 
must  needs  be  proportioned  to  his  former  enjoyments 
(ver.  5-14),  and  his  losses  to  his  former  gains  (ver.  15- 
19),  and  thus  not  only  accounts  for  Job's  present  calam- 
ities, but  menaces  him  with  still  greater  evils  (ver.  20- 
29). 

In  answer,  Job  recognises  the  hand  of  God  in  his  af- 
flictions (xvi,  7-lG,  and  lax,  6-20),  but  rejects  the  charge 
of  ungodliness;  he  has  never  forsaken  his  Maker,  and 
never  ceased  to  pray.  This,  being  a  matter  of  inward 
consciousness,  cannot  of  course  be  proved.  He  apjjeals 
therefore  directly  to  earth  and  heaven :  "  My  witness  is 
in  heaven,  and  my  record  is  on  high"  (xvi,  19).  The 
train  of  thought  thus  suggested  carries  him  much  fur- 
ther in  the  ^^ay  towards  the  great  truth — that  since  in 
this  life  the  righteous  certainly  are  not  saved  from  evil, 
it  follows  that  their  ways  are  watched  and  their  suffer- 
ings recorded,  with  a  view  to  a  future  and  perfect  man- 
ifestation of  the  divine  justice.  This  view  becomes 
gradually  brighter  and  more  definite  as  the  controversy 
proceeds  (xvi,  18, 19 ;  xvii,  8,  9,  and  perhaps  13-lG),  and 
at  last  finds  expression  in  a  strong  and  clear  declaration 
of  his  conviction  that  at  the  latter  day  (evidently  that 
day  which  Job  had  expressed  a  longing  to  see,  xiv.  12- 
14)  God  will  personally  manifest  himself  as  his  nearest 
kinsman  or  avenger  [see  Goel],  and  that  he.  Job,  al- 
though in  a  disembodied  state  ("^"nirS^,  without  my 
flesh),  should  survive  in  spirit  to  witness  this  posthu- 
mous vindication,  a  pledge  of  which  had  already  often 
been  given  him  (•IX'l  "'S"'!') — he,  notwithstanding  the 
destruction  of  his  skin,  i.  e.  the  outward  man,  retaining 
or  recovering  his  personal  identity  (xix,  25-27).  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Job  here  virtually  anticipates  the 
final  answer  to  all  difficulties  supplied  by  the  Christian 
revelation. 

On  the  other  hand,  stixng  by  the  harsh  and  narrow- 
minded  bigotry  of  his  opponents.  Job  draws  out  (chap, 
xxi)  with  terrible  force  the  undeniable  fact  that,  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  their  lives,  ungotUy  men, 
avowed  atheists  (ver.  14, 15),  persons,  in  fact,  guilty  of 
the  very  crimes  imputed,  out  of  mere  conjecture,  to 
himself,  frequently  enjoy  great  and  unbroken  prosperity. 
From  this  he  draws  the  inference,  which  he  States  in  a 
very  miguarded  maimer,  and  in  a  tone  calculated  to  give 
just  offence,  that  an  impenetrable  veil  hangs  over  the 
temporal  dispensations  of  God. 

(c.)  In  the  third  dialogue  (chap,  xxii-xxxi)  no  real 
progress  is  made  by  Job's  opponents.  They  will  not 
give  up  and  cannot  defend  their  position.  Eliphaz  (ch. 
xxii)  makes  a  last  effort,  and  raises  one  new  point  which 
he  states  with  some  ingenuity.  The  station  in  which 
Job  was  formerly  placed  presented  temptations  to  cer- 
tain crimes;  the  punishments  which  he  undergoes  are 
precisely  such  as  might  be  expected  had  those  crimes 
been  committed;  hence  he  infers  they  actually  were 
committed.  The  tone  of  this  discourse  thoroughly  har- 
monizes with  the  character  of  Eliphaz.  Hecoidd 
scarcely  come  to  a  different  conclusion  without  surren- 
dering his  fundamental  principles,  and  he  urges  Avith 
much  dignity  and  impressiveness  the  exhortations  and 
warnings  which  in  his  opinion  were  needed.  Bildad 
has  nothing  to  add  but  a  few  solemn  words  on  the  in- 
comprehensible majesty  of  God  and  the  nothingness  of 
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man.  Zophar,  the  most  violent  and  least  rational  of 
the  three,  is  put  to  silence,  and  retires  from  the  contest 
(unless  we  adopt  the  above  suggestion  of  a  transposition 
of  the  text). 

In  his  last  two  discourses  Job  does  not  alter  his  posi- 
tion, nor,  properly  speaking,  adduce  any  new  argument, 
but  lie  states  with  incomparable  force  and  eloquence  the 
chief  points  which  he  regards  as  established  (ch.  x^cvi). 
All  creation  is  confounded  by  the  majesty  and  might  of 
God ;  man  catches  but  a  faint  echo  of  Ciod's  word,  and 
is  baffled  in  the  attempt  to  comprehend  his  ways.  He 
then  (ch.  xxvii)  describes  even  more  completely  than 
his  opponents  had  done  the  destruction  which,  as  a  rule, 
lUtiraately  falls  upon  the  hypocrite,  and  which  he  cer- 
tainly woidd  deserve  if  he  were  hypocritically  to  dis- 
guise the  truth  concerning  himself,  and  deny  his  own 
integrity.  He  thus  recognises  what  was  true  in  his  op- 
ponents' arguments,  and  corrects  his  own  hasty  and  un- 
guarded statements.  Then  follows  (chap,  xxviii)  the 
grand  description  of  Wisdom,  and  the  declaration  that 
human  wisdom  does  not  consist  in  exploring  the  hidden 
and  inscrutable  ways  of  God,  but  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord, 
and  in  tm-ning  away  from  evil.  The  remainder  of  this 
discoiurse  (ch.  xxix-xxxi)  contains  a  singularly  beauti- 
ful description  of  his  former  life,  contrasted  with  his  ac- 
tual misery,  together  with  a  full  vindication  of  his  char- 
acter from  all  the  charges  made  or  insinuated  by  his 
opponents. 

Taking  a  general  view  of  the  argument  thus  far,  Job's 
three  friends  may  be  considered  as  asserting  the  follow- 
ing positions : 

(1.)  No  man  being  free  from  sin,  we  need  not  wonder 
that  we  are  liable  to  calamities,  for  which  we  must  ac- 
count by  a  reference,  not  to  God,  but  to  ourselves.  From 
the  misery  of  the  distressed,  others  are  enabled  to  infer 
their  guilt ;  aud  they  must  take  this  view  in  order  to 
vindicate  divine  justice. 

(2.)  The  distress  of  a  man  proves  not  only  thai  he  has 
sinned,  but  shows  nlso  the  degree  and  measure  of  his  sin; 
and  thus,  from  the  extent  of  calamity  sustainctl,  may 
be  inferred  the  extent  of  sins  committed,  and  from  this 
the  measure  of  impending  misfortune. 

(3.)  A  distressed  man  may  recover  his  former  happi- 
ness, and  even  attain  to  greater  fortune  than  he  ever 
enjoyed  before,  if  he  takes  a  warning  from  his  afflic- 
tions, repents  of  his  sins,  reforms  his  life,  and  raises  him- 
self to  a  higher  degree  of  moral  rectitude.  Impatience 
and  irreverent  expostulation  with  God  serve  but  to  pro- 
long and  increase  punishment ;  for,  by  accusing  God  of 
injustice,  a  fresh  sin  "is  added  to  former  transgressions. 

(4.)  Though  the  wicked  man  is  capable  of  prosperity, 
still  it  is  never  lasting.  The  most  awful  retribution 
soon  overtakes  him ;  and  his  transient  felicity  must  it- 
self be  considered  as  punishment,  since  it  renders  him 
heeiUess,  and  makes  him  feel  misfortune  more  keenly. 

In  opposition  to  them,  Job  maintains : 

(1.)  The  most  upright  man  may  be  highly  unfortu- 
nate— more  so  than  the  inevitable  faults  and  shortcom- 
ings of  human  nature  would  seem  to  imply.  There  is  a 
savage  cruelty,  deserving  the  severities  of  the  divine 
resentment,  in  inferring  the  guilt  of  a  mau  from  his  dis- 
tresses. In  distributing  good  and  evil,  God  regards 
neither  merit  nor  guilt,  but  acts  according  to  his  sover- 
eign pleasure.  His  omnipotence  is  apjiarent  in  every 
part  of  the  creation,  but  his  justice  cannot  be  seen  in 
the  government  of  the  world;  the  afflictions  of  the 
righteous,  as  well  as  the  prosperity  of  the  wicked,  are 
evidence  against  it.  There  are  innumerable  cases,  and 
Job  considers  his  own  to  be  one  of  them,  in  which  a  suf- 
ferer has  a  right  to  justify  himself  before  God,  and  to 
appeal  to  some  other  explanation  of  his  decrees.  Of 
this  right  Job  freely  avails  himself,  and  maintains  it 
against  his  friends. 

(2.)  In  a  state  of  composure  and  calmer  reflection, 
Job  qualifies,  chiefly  in  his  concluding  speech,  some  of  j 
his  former  rather  extravagant  assertions,  and  says  that,  I 
although  God  generally  afflicts  the  wicked,  and  blesses  | 


the  righteous,  still  there  are  exceptions  to  this  rule,  sin-" 
gle  cases  in  which  the  pious  undergo  severe  trials;  the 
inference,  therefore,  of  a  man's  guilt  from  his  misfor- 
tunes is  b.y  no  means  warranted.  For  the  cxccijtioiis 
established  by  experience  prove  that  God  docs  not  al- 
ways distribute  prosperity  and  adversity  after  tliis  rule, 
but  that  he  sometimes  acts  on  a  different  principle,  or 
as  an  absolute  lord,  according  to  his  mere  will  and 
pleasure. 

(3.)  Humbly  to  adore  God  is  our  duty,  even  when  we 
are  subject  to  calamities  not  at  all  deserved;  but  we 
shoidd  abstain  from  harshly  judging  of  those  who,  when 
distressed,  seem  to  send  forth  complaints  against  God. 

3.  Thus  ends  the  discussion,  in  which  it  is  evident 
both  parties  had  partially  failed.  Job  has  been  betray- 
ed into  very  hazardous  statements,  while  his  friends  had 
been  on  the  one  hand  disingenuous,  on  the  other  bigot- 
ed, harsh,  and  pitiless.  The  points  which  had  been 
omitted,  or  imperfectly  developed,  are  now  taken  uii  by 
a  new  interlocutor  (ch.  xxxii-xxxvii),  who  argues  the 
justice  of  the  divine  administration  both  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  dispensations  allotted  to  man,  and  from  the 
essential  character  of  God  himself.  Elihu,  a  young 
man,  descended  from  a  collateral  branch  of  the  family 
of  Abraham,  has  listened  in  indignant  silence  to  the  ar- 
guments of  his  elders  (xxxii,  7),  and,  impelled  by  an 
inward  inspiration,  he  now  addresses  liiinsclf  to  both 
parties  in  the  discussion,  and  s|i((i;i]ly  t<i  Job.  He 
shows,  first,  that  they  had  accused  .Idli  upon  false  or  in- 
sufficient grounds,  and  failed  to  convict  him,  or  te  vin- 
dicate God's  justice.  Job,  again,  had  assumed  his  entire 
innocence,  and  had  arraigned  that  justice  (xxxiii,  9^11). 
These  errors  he  traces  to  their  both  overlookmg  one 
main  object  of  all  suffering.  God  speaks  to  man  by 
chastisement  (ver.  14,  19-22)— warns  him,  teaches  him 
self-knowledge  and  humility  (ver.  IG,  17 ) — and  prepares 
him  (ver.  23)  by  the  mediation  of  a  spiritual  interpreter 
(the  angel  Jehovah  of  Genesis)  to  iipplore  and  to  obtain 
pardon  (ver.  24),  renewal  of  life  (ver.  25),  perfect  access 
and  restoration  (ver.  26).  This  statement  does  not  in- 
volve any  charge  of  special  guilt,  such  as  the  friends 
had  alleged  and  Job  had  repudiated.  Since  the  warn- 
ing and  sufiFering  are  preventive  as  well  as  remedial, 
the  visitation  anticipates  the  commission  of  sin ;  it  saves 
mau  from  pride,  and  other  temptations  of  wealth  and 
power,  and  it  effects  the  real  object  of  all  divine  inter- 
positions, the  entire  submission  to  God's  wiU.  Again, 
Elihu  argues  (xxxiv,  10-17)  that  any  charge  of  injus- 
tice, direct  or  implicit,  against  God  involves  a  contra- 
diction in  terms.  God  is  the  only  source  of  justice;  the 
very  idea  of  justice  is  derived  from  his  governance  of 
the  universe,  the  principle  of  which  is  love.  In  his  ab- 
solute knowledge  God  sees  all  secrets,  and  by  his  abso»- 
lute  power  he  controls  all  events,  and  that  for  the  one 
end  of  bringing  righteousness  to  light  (verse  21-30). 
Man  has,  of  course,  no  claim  upon  God ;  what  he  re- 
ceives is  purely  a  matter  of  grace  (xxxv,  6-9),  The 
occasional  appearance  of  unanswered  prayer  (verse  9), 
when  evil  seems  to  get  the  upper  hand,  is  owing  merely 
to  the  fact  that  man  prfivs  in  a  proud  and  insolent  spirit 
(ver.  12,  13).  Job  may  look  to  his  heart,  and  he  will 
see  if  t'hat  is  true  of  himself. 

Job  is  silent,  and  Elihu  proceeds  (ch.  xxxvi)  to  show 
that  the  almightiness  of  God  is  not,  as  Job  seems  to  as- 
sert, associated  with  any  contempt  or  neglect  of  his 
creatures.  Job,  by  ignoring  this  truth,  has  been  led 
into  grave  error,  and  terrible  danger  (ver.  12;  comp.  18), 
but  God  is  still  drawing  him,  and  if  he  yields  and  fol- 
lows he  will  yet  be  delivered.  The  rest  of  the  discourse 
brings  out  forcibly  the  lessons  taught  by  the  manifesta- 
tions of  goodness  as  well  as  greatness  in  creation.  In- 
deed, the  great  object  of  all  natural  phenomena  is  to 
teach  men — "  Who  teacheth  like  him  ?"  This  part  dif- 
fers from  Job's  magnificent  description  of  the  mystery 
and  majesty  of  God's  works,  inasmuch  as  it  indicates  a 
clearer  recognition  of  a  loving  purpose — and  from  the 
address  of  the  Lord  which  follows,  bv  its  discursive  and 
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argumentative  tone.  The  last  words  are  evidently  spo- 
ken wliile  a  violent  storm  is  coming  on,  in  which  Elihu 
views  the  >^igns  of  a  I'lieophany,  such  as  cannot  taU  to 
produce  an  intense  realization  of  the  nothingness  of  man 
before  (iod. 

4.  The  Almi(/hti/'s  Besponse.  — I rom  the  preceding 
analysis  it  is  obvious  that  many  weighty  truths  have 
been  developed  in  the  course  of  the  discussion— nearly 
every  theory  of  the  objects  and  uses  of  suffering  has 
been  reviewed— wliilc  a  great  advance  has  been  made 
towards  the  apprehension  of  doctrines  hereafter  to  be 
revealed,  such  as  were  known  only  to  God.  But  the 
mysterv  is  not  as  yet  reaUy  cleared  up.  The  position  of 
the  three  original  opponents  is  shown  to  be  untenable— 
the  views  of  job  himself  to  be  but  imperfect— while  even 
Elihu  gives  not  the  least  intimation  that  he  recognises 
one  special  object  of  calamity.  In  the  case  of  Job,  as 
we  are  expressly  told,  that  object  was  to  try  his  sincer- 
ity, and  to  dem'onstrate  that  goodness,  integrity  in  all 
relations,  and  devout  faith  in  God  can  exist  independent 
of  external  circumstances.  This  object  never  occurs  to 
the  mind  of  any  one  of  the  interlocutors,  nor  coiUd  it  be 
proved  without  a  revelation.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
exact  amount  of  censure  due  to  .Job  for  the  excesses  into 
which  he  had  been  betrayed,  and  to  his  three  opponents 
for  their  harshness  and  want  of  candor,  could  only  be 
awarded  by  an  omniscient  Judge. 

Accordingly,  from  the  midst  of  the  storm,  Jehovah, 
whom  .Job  had  several  times  vehemently  challenged  by 
appeal  to  decide  the  contest,  now  speaks.  In  language 
of  incomparable  grandeur  he  reproves  and  silences  the 
murmurs  of  Job.  God  does  not  condescend,  strictly 
speaking,  to  argue  with  his  creatures.  The  speculative 
questions  discussed  in  the  colloquy  are  unnoticed,  but 
the  declaration  of  God's  absolute  power  is  illustrated  by 
a  marvellously  beautiful  and  comprehensive  survey  of 
the  glory  of  creation,  and  his  all-embracing  providence 
by  reference  to  the  phenomena  of  the  animal  kingdom. 
He  who  would  argue  with  the  Lord  must  understand  at 
least  the  objects  for  which  instincts  so  strange  and  man- 
ifold are  given  to  tlie  beings  far  below  man  in  gifts  and 
powers.  This  declaration  suffices  to  bring  Job  to  a  right 
mind :  he  confesses  his  inability  to  comprehend,  and 
therefore  to  answer  his  Maker  (xl,  3,  4).  A  second  ad- 
dress completes  the  work.  It  proves  that  a  charge  of 
injustice  against  Goil  involves  the  consequence  that  the 
accuser  is  more  competent  than  he  to  rule  the  universe. 
He  shoiUd  then  be  able  to  control,  to  punish,  to  reduce 
all  creatures  to  order — but  he  cannot  even  subdue  the 
monsters  of  tlie  irrational  creation.  Baffled  by  levia- 
than and  behemoth,  how  can  he  hold  the  reins  of  gov- 
ernment, how  contend  with  him  who  made  and  rules 
them  all? 

5.  Job's  unreserved  submission  terminates  the  trial 
(ch.  xxxviii-xlii.  There  is  probably  another  transpo- 
sition at  xl,  1-14,  wiiich  belongs  after  xlii,  1-C).  He 
expresses  deep  contrition,  not,  of  course,  for  sins  falsely 
imputed  to  him,  but  for  the  bitterness  and  arrogance 
which  had  characterized  some  portion  of  his  complaints. 
In  the  rebuke  then  aildressed  to  Job's  opponents  the  in- 
tegrity of  liis  character  is  distinctly  recognised,  while 
they  arc  condemned  for  untruth,  which,  inasmuch  as  it 
was  not  wilful,  liut  proceeded  from  a  real  but  narrow- 
minded  conviction  of  the  divine  justice,  is  pardoned  on 
the  inlercessii.u  of  .lob.  The  restoration  of  his  external 
prosperity,  wliidi  is  an  inevitalile  result  of  (Jod's  per- 
sonal manifestation,  symbolizes  the  ultimate  compensa- 
tion of  the  righteous  for  all  sufferings  undergone  upon 
earth. 

II.  /)i.ii//rt  of  the  Book.—\.  From  this  analysis  it  may 
seem  clear  that  certain  views  concerning  the  gonenil 
olyect  of  the  book  are  partial  or  erroneous,  a.  It  can- 
not be  the  object  of  the  writer  to  prove  that  there  is  no 
coinie.'iioii  between  guilt  and  sorrow,  or  that  the  old 
orthodox  doctrine  of  retribution  was  radically  unsound. 
Job  lumsolf  recognises  the  general  truth  of  the  doctrine. 
which  is,  in  fact,  contirmed  by  his  ultimate  restoration 


to  happiness,     h.  Nor  is  the  development  of  the  great 
doctrine  of  a  future  state  the  primary  object.     It  would 
not,  in  that  case,  have  been  passed  over  in  Job's  last  dis- 
course, in  the  speech  of  Elihu,  or  in  the  address  of  the 
Lord  God.     In  fact,  critics  who  hold  that  view  admit 
that  the  doctrine  is  rather  suggested  than  developed, 
I  and  amounts  to  scarcely  more  than  a  hope,  a  presenti- 
ment, at  the  most  a  subjective  conviction  of  a  truth  first 
fidly  revealed  by  him  "who  brought  life  and  immortality 
to  light."     (See  Pareau,  De  Jmmorialitatis  notis  in  libro 
I  JoU,  Devent.  1807.)     The  cardinal  truth  of  the  immor- 
I  tality  of  the  soul  is,  indeed,  clearly  implied  throughout 
Job's  reasoning,  as  it  is  elsewhere  assumed  in  the  O.  T, 
(comp.  Matt,  xxii,  32)  ;  and  this  thought,  in  fact,  con- 
stitutes the  afflicted  patriarch's  ground  of  consolation 
and  trust,  especially  in  that  sublime  passage  (xix,  25- 
27)  where  he  expresses  his  confidence  in  his  posthumous 
vindication,  which  could  be  of  no  satisfaction  unless  his 
!  spirit  should  survive  to  witness  it.     Yet  this  belief  is 
i  nowhere  carried  out  at  length,  as  would  have  been  the 
I  case  had  this  been  the  main  theme  of  the   epopee. 
j  Much  less  is  the  later  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of 
I  the  body  contained  in  the  poem.     See  Resurrection. 
I  c.  On  the  doctrine  of  future  retribution,  see  below.     See 
Future  Life;  Immortality. 

2.  It  may  be  granted  that  the  primary  design  of  the 
poem  is  that  which  is  distinctly  intimated  in  the  intro- 
duction, and  confirmed  in  the  conclusion,  namely,  to 
show  the  effects  of  calamity  m  its  worst  and  most  awful 
form  upon  a  truly  religious  spirit.  Job  is  no  Stoic,  no 
Titan  (Ewald,  p.  26),  struggling  rebelliously  against 
God;  no  Prometheus  victim  of  a  jealous  and  unrelent- 
ing Deity:  he  is  a  suffering  man,  acutely  sensitive  to 

j  all  impressions  inward  and  outward,  grieved  by  the  loss 
j  of  wealth,  position,  domestic  happiness,  the  respect  of 
I  his  countrymen,  dependents,  and  followers,  tortured  by 
:  a  loathsome,  incurable,  and  all  but  unendurable  disease, 
I  and  stung  to  an  agony  of  grief  and  passion  by  the  in- 
sinuations of  conscious  guilt  and  hypocrisy.  Under 
such  provocation,  being  wholly  without  a  clew  to  the 
cause  of  his  miser\',  and  hopeless  of  restoration  to  hap- 
;  piness  on  earth,  he  is  shaken  to  the  utmost,  and  driven 
I  almost  to  desperation.  Still  in  the  centre  of  his  being 
I  he  remains  firm  and  unmoved — with  an  intense  con- 
sciousness of  his  own  integritj' — without  a  doubt  as  to 
the  power,  wisdom,  truth,  or  absolute  justice  of  God, 
I  and  therefore  a^vaiting  with  longing  expectation  the 
'  final  judgment  which  he  is  assured  must  come  and  bring 
I  him  deliverance.  The  representation  of  such  a  charac- 
ter, involving  the  discomfiture  oP  man's  great  enemy, 
I  and  the  development  of  the  manifold  problems  which 
i  such  a  spectacle  suggests  to  men  of  imperfect  knowl- 
j  edge,  but  of  thoughtful  and  inquiring  mind,  is  the  more 
direct  object  of  the  writer,  who,  like  all  great  spirits  of 
j  the  ancient  world,  dealt  less  with  abstract  propositions 
than  with  the  objective  realities  of  existence.  Such  is 
I  the  impression  naturally  made  by  the  book,  and  which 
j  is  recognised  more  distinctly  in  proportion  as  the  reader 
I  grasjjs  the  tenor  of  the  arguments,  and  realizes  the  char- 
acters and  events. 

3.  Still,  beyond  and  beneath  this  outward  and  occa^ 
sional  design  there  evidently  lies  a  grander  problem, 
which  has  exercised  the  reflection  of  all  pious  and  con- 
siderate minds,  and  which  we  know  was  vividly  pressed 
u]jon  the  contemplation  even  of  the  Oriental  saint  of 
early  times  (Psa.  xxxvii).  Hence  the  nearly  unani- 
mous voice  of  critics  and  readers  has  decided  that  the 

I  ultimate  object  of  the  book  is  the  consideration  of  the 
question  how  the  afflictions  of  the  righteous  and  the 
1  iirosperity  of  the  wicked  can  be  consistent  with  (Jod's 
j  justice.  But  it  should  be  observed  that  the  direct  jirob- 
lem  exclusively  refers  to  the  first  point,  the  sccoiul  1»> 
j  ing  only  incidentally  discussed  on  occasion  of  the  leading 
i  theme.  If  this  is  overlooked,  the  author  would  apijear 
j  to  have  solved  only  one  half  of  his  problem :  the  case 
1  from  which  the  whole  discussion  proceeds  has  reference 
i  merely  to  the  leading  problem. 
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There  is  another  fimdamental  error  which  has  led  < 
nearly  aU  modern  interpreters  to  a  mistaken  idea  of  the  ^ 
design  of  this  book.  They  assume  that  the  jiroblem 
could  be  satisfactorily  solved  only  when  the  doctrine  of  j 
retribution  in  another  life  had  been  first  established, 
which  had  not  been  done  bj'  the  author  of  the  book  of 
Job :  a  perfect  solution  of  the  question  was  therelbre  not 
to  be  expected  from  him.  Some  assert  that  his  solution 
is  erroneous,  since  retribution,  to  be  expected  in  a  future 
world,  is  transferred  by  him  to  this  life ;  others  say  that 
he  cut  the  knot  which  he  could  not  unloose,  and  has 
been  satisfied  to  ask  for  implicit  submission  and  devo- 
tedness,  showing  at  the  same  time  that  every  attempt 
at  a  solution  must  lead  to  dangerous  positions:  blind 
resignation,  therefore,  was  the  short  meaning  of  the 
lengthened  discussion.  Upon  the  doctrine  of  retribu- 
tion after  death  our  author  does  not  enter;  but  that  he 
knew  it  may  be  inferred  from  several  passages  with 
great  probability;  as,  for  instance,  xiv,  14,  "If  a  man 
die,  shall  he  Uve  again?  All  the  days  of  my  appointed 
time  will  I  wait,  till  my  change  come."  The  if  here 
shows  that  the  writer  had  been  before  engaged  in  con- 
sidering the  subject  of  life  after  death ;  and  when  such 
is  the  case,  a  pious  mind  will  necessarily  indulge  the 
hope,  or  will,  at  least,  have  an  obscure  presentiment  of 
immortality.  Tlie  truth  also  of  God's  undoubted  grace, 
on  which  the  doctrine  of  immortality  is  based,  will  be 
found  clearly  laid  down  in  chap.  xix.  Still  the  author 
does  not  recur  to  this  hope  for  the  purpose  of  solving 
his  problem ;  he  did  not  intend  in  his  discussion  to  ex- 
ceed the  limits  of  what  CJod  had  dearly  revealed,  and 
this  was  in  his  time  confined  to  the  vague  notion  of  life 
contmued  after  death,  but  not  connected  with  rewards 
and  punishments.  From  these  considerations  it  appears 
that  those  interpreters  who,  with  Bernstein,  De  Wette, 
and  Umbreit,  assume  that  the  book  of  Job  was  of  a 
sceptical  nature,  and  intended  to  dispute  the  doctrine 
of  retribution  as  laid  domi  in  the  other  books  of  the  Old 
Testament,  have  entirely  misunderstood  it. 

On  nearer  examination,  however,  it  appears  that  the 
doctrine  of  retribution  after  death  is  not  of  itself  alone 
calculated  to  lead  to  a  solution  of  the  problem.  The  be- 
lief in  a  final  judgment  is  firm  and  rational  only  when 
it  rests  in  the  belief  in  God's  continued  providential 
government  of  the  world,  and  in  his  acting  as  sovereign 
Lord  in  all  the  events  of  human  life.  Temporary  in- 
justice is  stiU  injustice,  and  destroys  the  idea  of  a  holy 
and  just  God.  A  God  who  has  something  to  redress  is 
no  God  at  all.  Even  the  ancient  heathen  perceived 
that  future  awards  would  not  vindicate  incongruities 
in  divine  providence  here  (see  Barth,  Notes  to  Claiidian, 
1078  sq.).  God's  just  retribution  in  this  world  is  extol- 
led throughout  the  Old  Testament.  The  New  Testa- 
ment holds  out  to  the  righteous  promises  of  a  future  life, 
as  well  as  of  the  present ;  and  our  Saviour  himself,  in 
setting  forth  the  rewards  of  those  who,  for  his  sake,  for- 
sook ever_ything,  begins  with  this  life  (Matt,  xix,  29). 
A  nearer  examination  of  the  benedictions  contained  in 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (JIatt.  v)  shows  that  none  of 
them  exclusively  refer  to  future  blessings;  the  judg- 
ment of  the  wicked  is  in  his  view  proceeding  without 
interrujjtion,  and  therefore  his  examples  of  the  distribu- 
tion of  divine  justice  in  this  world  are  mingled  with 
those  of  requital  in  a  future  order  of  things.  The  Gali- 
laeans,  whose  blood  Pilate  had  mingled  with  their  own 
sacrifices  (Luke  xiii,  1),  were  in  Christ's  opinion  not  ac- 
cidentally kUled ;  and  he  threatens  those  who  would  not 
repent  that  they  should  in  like  manner  perish.  That 
sickness  is  to  be  considered  as  a  punishment  for  sin  we 
are  clearly  taught  (John  v,  14 ;  Luke  v,  20,  24)  :  in  the 
former  passage  it  is  threatened  as  a  punishment  for  sins 
committed;  in  the  latter  it  is  healed  in  consequence  of 
pimishment  remitted..  The  passage  in  John  ix,  2,  3, 
which  is  often  appealed  to  in  proof  that  our  Lord  did 
not  consider  sickness  as  a  punishment  for  sin,  does  not 
prove  this,  but  only  opposes  the  Jewish  position — found- 
ed on  the  mistaken  doctrine  of  retribution — that  all  se- 
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vere  sicknesses  and  infirmities  were  consequences  of 
crimes.  Tlie  solution  of  the  problem  regarding  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  righteous  rests  on  two  positions : 

(1.)  Their  NeciiiAity. — Even  the  comparatively  right- 
eous are  not  without  sin,  which  can  be  eradicated  only 
by  afhictions,  and  he  who  patiently  endures  them  will 
attain  a  clearer  insight  into  the  otherwise  obscure  ways 
of  God.  The  trials  of  the  pious  issue  at  once  from  God's 
justice  and  love.  To  him  who  entertains  a  proper  sense 
of  the  sinfulness  of  man,  no  calamity  appears  so  great  as 
not  to  be  deserved  as  a  punishment,  or  useful  as  a  cor- 
rective. 

(2.)  The  Compensation.'^  aitiiiilinii  //k-w.— Calamity,  as 
the  veiled  grace  of  God,  is  \\\\\\  the  i)ious  never  expe- 
rienced alone,  but  manitu.st  pmufs  of  divine  favor  accom- 
pany or  follow  it.  Though  sunk  in  niiserj^,  they  still 
are  happier  than  the  wicked,  and  when  it  has  attained 
its  object  it  is  terminated  by  the  Lord.  The  consola- 
tions offered  in  the  Old  Testament  are,  agreeably  to  the 
weaker  judgment  of  its  professors,  derived  chiefly  from 
external  circumstances,  while  in  the  New  Testament 
they  are  mainly  spiritual,  the  eye  being,  moreover,  di- 
rected beyond  the  limits  of  this  world. 

It  is  this  purely  correct  solution  of  the  problem  which 
occurs  in  the  book  of  Job.  It  is  not  set  forth,  however, 
in  any  one  set  of  speeches,  but  is  rather  to  be  gathered 
from  the  concunxnt  drift  of  the  entire  discussion.     Eor, 

[1.]  The  solution  cannot  be  looked  for  in  JoVs  speech- 
es, for  God  proves  himself  gracious  towards  him  only 
after  he  has  been  corrected  and  humbled  himself.  Al- 
though the  author  of  the  book  does  not  say  (i,  22 ;  ii, 
10 ;  comp.  xlii,  7)  that  Job  had  charged  God  foolishly, 
and  sinned  with  his  lips,  yet  the  sentiment  calling  for 
correction  in  his  speeches  is  clearly  pointed  out  to  be 
that  "  he  was  righteous  in  his  own  eyes,  and  justified 
himself  rather  than  God"  (xxxii,  1,  2).  The  entire  pu- 
rity of  his  character  did  not  prevent  his  falling  into 
misconceptions  and  even  contradictions  on  this  impor- 
tant topic,  which  the  discussion  onlj'  tended  the  more  to 
peri^lex.  Job  continues  to  be  embarrassed  for  the  solu- 
tion, and  he  is  only  certain  of  this,  that  the  explanation 
of  his  friends  cannot  be  satisfactory.  Job  erred  chiefly 
in  not  acknowledging  his  need  of  chastisement ;  not- 
withstanding his  integrity  and  sincere  piety,  this  pre- 
vented him  from  apprehending  the  object  of  the  calam- 
ity inflicted  on  him,  led  him  to  consider  God's  dispen- 
sations as  arbitrary,  and  made  him  despair  of  the  return 
of  better  days.  The  greatness  of  his  sufferings  was  in 
some  measure  the  cause  of  his  misconception,  by  excit- 
ing his  feeUngs,  and  preventing  him  from  calmly  con- 
sidering his  case.  He  was  in  the  state  of  a  man  tempt- 
ed, and  deserving  God's  indulgence.  He  had  received 
considerable  provocation  from  his  friends,  and  often  en- 
deavored to  soften  his  harsh  assertions,  which,  particu- 
larly in  ch.  xxvii,  leads  him  into  such  contradictions  as 
must  have  occurred  in  the  life  of  the  tempted ;  he  is 
loud  in  acknowledging  the  wisdom  of  God  (ch.  xxviii), 
and  raises  himself  at  times  to  cheering  hopes  (comp.  ch. 
xix).  But  this  can  only  excuse,  not  justifj-^  him,  and 
therefore  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  honorable  to  him 
that  he  remains  silent  when,  in  Elihu's  speeches,  the 
correct  solution  of  the  question  is  suggested,  and  that  he 
ultimately  acknowledges  his  fmidamental  error  of  doing 
justice  to  himself  only. 

[2.]  The  solution  of  the  question  mooted  cannot  be 
contamed  in  the  s])eeches  of  Job's  friends.  Their  de- 
meanor is  reproved  by  God,  and  represented  as  a  real 
sin,  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  to  obtain  pardon  for  them 
Job  was  directed  to  offer  a  propitiatorj'  sacrifice.  Their 
error  proceeded  from  a  crude  notion  of  sin  in  its  exter- 
nal appearance ;  and,  inferring  its  existence  from  calam- 
ity, the}'  were  thus  led  to  condemn  the  afflicted  Job  as 
guilty  of  heinous  crimes  (ch.  xxxii).  The  moral  use  of 
sufferings  was  unknown  to  them,  which  evidently  proved 
that  they  themselves  were  not  yet  purged  and  cleared 
from  guilt.  If  they  had  been  sensible  of  the  nature  of 
man,  if  they  had  understood  themselves,  they  would,  on 
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seeing  the  misery  of  Job,  have  exclaimed,  "  God  be 
mercifiU  to  us  sinners !"  There  is,  indeed,  an  important 
correct  iirinciplc  in  their  speeches,  whose  centre  it  forms, 
so  much  so  that  they  mostly  err  only  in  the  application 
of  the  general  truth.  It  consists  in  the  perception  of 
the  invariable  connection  between  sin  and  miserj^,  which 
is  inilelibly  ingrafted  on  the  heart  of  man,  and  to  which 
manv  ancient  authors  allude.  The  problem  of  the  book 
is  then  solved  by  properly  uniting  the  correct  positions 
of  the  speeches' both  of  Job  and  his  friends,  by  main- 
taining his  innocence  as  to  any  moral  obliqiuty  (al- 
though cherishing  a  view  whicli  must  have  resulted  in 
sf)iritual  pride,  had  not  the  Lord  thus  mercifully  exposed 
its  character  before  it  ripened  into  guilt),  and  at  the 
same  time  avoiding  the  idea  that  misfortune  is  neces- 
sarily a  punitive  infliction  (being  only  a  curse  when  it 
follows  the  violation  of  the  physical  laws  of  the  Creator, 
and  even  then  capable  of  being  overruled  for  the  wel- 
fare of  his  saints),  thus  tracing  the  errors  of  both  par- 
ties to  a  common  source,  the  want  of  a  sound  insight 
into  the  nature  of  sin.  Job  considers  himself  righteous, 
and  not  deserving  of  such  inflictions,  because  he  was  not 
conscious  of  having  committed  any  crime ;  and  his 
friends  fancy  they  must  assume  that  he  was  highly 
criminal,  in  order  to  justify  his  miserj\ 

[3.]  The  solution  of  the  question  at  issue  is  not  ex- 
clusively given  in  the  addresses  of  God,  which  contain 
only  the  basis  of  the  solution,  not  the  solution  itself.  In 
setting  forth  his  majesty,  and  in  showing  that  imputing 
to  him  injustice  is  repugnant  to  a  correct  conception  of 
his  nature,  these  addresses  establish  that  there  must  be 
a  solution  which  docs  not  impair  divine  justice.  This 
is  not,  indeed,  the  solution  itself,  but  everything  is  thus 
prepared  for  the  solution.  We  apprehend  that  God 
must  be  just,  but  it  remains  further  to  be  shown  how  he 
can  be  just,  and  still  the  riuhtions  be  miserable. 

[4.]  Xoryet  can  we  justly  n-anl  ihc  speech  of  Elihu 
as  affording  altogether  a  coiiivt  s.ilutidn  of  this  main 
()uestion;  for,  as  the  preceding  anal3sis  has  shown,  it  | 
falls  short  of  the  purpose,  and  the  text  itself  (xxxviii,  1 
2)  expressly  states  its  bewilderment  and  incompetency. 
Nevertheless,  tlie  position  of  this  in  the  poem,  and  the 
general  agreement  of  its  doctrines  with  the  final  residt, 
indicate  that  it  contains,  in  germ  at  least,  the  correct 
solution,  as  far  as  human  sar/acit//  can  go.  The  leading 
princii)lc  in  Elihu's  statement  is,  that  calamity  in  the 
shape  of  trial  was  inflicted  even  on  the  comparatively 
best  men,  but  tliat  God  allowed  a  favorable  turn  to  take 
place  as  soon  as  it  had  attained  its  object.  Now  this  is 
the  key  to  the  events  of  Job's  life.  Though  a  pious 
and  righteous  man,  he  is  tried  by  severe  afflictions.  He 
knows  not  for  what  purpose  he  is  smitten,  and  his  ca- 
lamity continues;  but  when  he  learns  it  from  the  ad- 
dresses of  Klihu  and  God,  and  humbles  himself,  he  is 
relieved  from  tlic  burden  which  oppresses  him,  and  am- 
ple prosperity  atones  for  the  afflictions  he  has  sustained 
(the  last  vestige  of  inj usticc  on  the  part  of  tlie  Almiglity 
in  thus  afflicting  a  good  man  at  the  instance  of  Satan, 
and  fi)r  the  sake  of  the  example  to  future  ages,  disap- 
pearing with  tlie  consideration  tliat  the  subject  of  it 
himself  ref|uired  the  severe  lesson  for  his  own  spiritual 
profit).  Add  to  this  that  the  remaining  portion  of  Eli- 
hu's speeches,  in  which  he  points  to  God's  infinite  maj- 
esty as  including  his  justice,  is  continued  in  the  ad- 
dress of  God;  that  Elihu  foretells  God's  appearance; 
that  lie  IS  not  punished  by  (Jod  as  are  the  friends  of 
•lob;  in  tine,  that  Job,  by  his  very  silence,  acknowledges 
the  problem  to  have  been  solved  bv  Eliiui;  and  his  si- 
ence  is  the  more  signiflcanl.  because  i:iihu  had  urged 
him  to  defend  himself  (xxxiii.  :i-J).  an.l  because  Job  had 
repeatedly  declared  he  would  -hold  his  peace"  if  it  was 
shown  to  him  wherein  he  had  erred  (vi,  24,  25 ;  xix,  4) 
1  his  view  of  the  book  of  Job  has  among  modem  authors 
been  supported  chiefly  by  Stiiudlin  {Kntrdqe  zur  Re- 
hipons  u„d  .Sitteulehre,  ii,  133)  and  Stickel  {Das  Buch 
llwl,,  Lpzcr.  1K12),  though  in  both  it  is  mixed  up  with 


much 


erroneous  matter;  and  it  is  further  confirmed  by 


the  whole  Old  Testament  giving  the  same  answer  to 
the  question  mooted  which  the  speeches  of  Elihu  offer : 
in  its  concentrated  form  it  is  presented  in  Psa.  xxxvii, 
xlix,  Ixxiii. 

At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  conceded  that  the  rep- 
rehension of  Elihu's  speech  by  Jehovah  himself,  as  sa- 
voring of  presumption,  intimates,  as  the  tenor  of  the 
whole  succeeding  portion  of  the  poem  also  implies,  that 
there  are  mysteries  in  divine  providence,  the  full  solu- 
tion of  which,  in  this  life  at  least,  God  does  not  deign 
nor  think  best  to  make  to  his  creatures  who  are  the  sub- 
jects of  them.  The  inscrutabUity  of  God's  ways  by  hu- 
man judgment  is  a  necessary  inference  from  his  infinity, 
and  the  character  of  this  life  as  a  probation  requires  the 
withhohling  of  many  of  his  plans  in  order  to  their  prop- 
er disciplinary  effects.  Especially  is  the  saint  required 
to  "  walk  by  ftiith  and  not  by  sight,"  and  the  growth 
and  fullest  exercise  of  this  faith  can  only  occur  under 
such  circumstances  as  those  in  which  Job  was  placed. 
While  it  is  pre-eminently  the  doctrine  of  both  the  Old 
and  the  New  Testament  that  afflictions  are  the  earthly 
lot  of  the  righteous,  it  is  equally  a  maxim  under  both 
dispensations  that  the  most  ennobling  motive  for  their 
patient  endurance  is  the  simple  fact  that  they  are  dis- 
pensed by  oiur  heavenly  Father,  who  alone  fuUy  knows 
why  they  are  best  for  us.  Could  the  subject  of  them  at 
the  time  perceive  clearly  their  necessity  and  advantage, 
half  their  value  would  be  destroyed ;  for  an  assurance 
of  this  he  must  trust  the  known  kindness  and  wisdom 
of  the  Hand  that  smites  him  (Heb.  xii,  1).  It  was  this 
sublime  position,  finally  attained  by  the  tried  patriarch 
(Job  xxiii,  10),  which  gilds  his  character  with  its  most 
sacred  hue.  The  above  is  substantially  the  view  of  the 
moral  design  of  the  book  entertained  by  the  latest  ex- 
positors (e.  g.  Conant,  Delitzsch,  etc.),  although  they 
do  not  bring  out  these  ethical  considerations  with  suffi- 
cient distinctness. 

It  remains  to  consider  the  view  taken  by  Ewald  re- 
specting the  design  of  the  book  of  Job.  He  justly  re- 
jects the  common,  superficial  view  of  its  design,  which 
has  recently  been  revived  and  defended  by  Hirzel  (see 
his  Commentar,  Lpzg.  1839),  and  \vhich  represents  the 
author  as  intending  to  show  that  man  cannot  apprehend 
the  plans  of  God,  and  does  best  to  submit  in  ignorance, 
without  repining  at  afHictions.  Nowhere  in  the  whole 
book  is  simple  resignation  crudely  enjoined,  and  no- 
where does  Job  say  that  he  submits  to  such  an  injunc- 
tion. The  prologue  represents  his  sufferings  as  trials, 
and  the  epilogue  declares  that  the  end  had  proved  this ; 
consequently  the  author  was  competent  to  give  a  the- 
odicy with  reference  to  the  calamity  of  Job  and  if  such 
is  the  case  he  cannot  have  intended  simply  to  recom- 
mend resignation.  The  Biblical  -wTiters,  when  engaged 
on  this  problem,  know  how  to  justify  God  with  refer- 
ence to  the  afllictions  of  the  righteous,  and  have  no  in- 
tention of  evading  the  difficulty  when  they  recommend 
resignation  (see  the  Psalms  quoted  above,  and,  in  the 
New  Testament,  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  chap,  xii). 
The  view  of  the  book  of  Job  alluded  to  would  isolate  it, 
and  take  it  out  of  its  natural  connection.  Thus  far, 
then,  we  agree  with  Ewald,  but  we  cannot  approve  of 
his  own  view  of  the  design  of  the  book  of  Job.  Accord- 
ing to  his  system,  "  calamity  is  never  a  punishment  for 
sins  committed,  but  always  a  mere  phantom,  an  imag- 
inary show,  above  which  we  must  raise  ourselves  by 
the  consciousness  of  the  eternal  nature  of  the  human 
mind,  to  which,  by  external  prosperity,  nothing  can  be 
added,  and  from  which,  by  external  misfortune,  nothing 
can  be  taken  away.  It  was  (says  Ewald)  the  merit  of 
the  book  of  Job  to  have  prepared  these  somider  views 
of  worldly  evil  and  of  the  immortality  of  mind,  trans- 
mitting them  as  fruitful  buds  to  posterity."  But  such 
a  system  as  this  must  be  abortive  to  console  under 
any  considerable  affliction,  and  is  equally  opposed  to 
the  whole  tenor  of  Scripture,  which,  while  recognising 
the  reality  and  naturalness  of  sorrow,  and  even  allowing 
its  exhibition,  yet  knows  how  effectually  to  cure  its 
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wounds  by  the  most  substantial  considerations.  Nor  is 
it  in  accordance  with  the  book  itself,  which  nowhere 
impugns  or  mitigates  the  extent  of  Job's  calamities,  but, 
from  the  high  vantage  ground  of  the  prologue  and  ejii- 
logue,  impresses  us  with  a  more  solemn  insight  into  their 
signiticance  than  even  Job  was  enabled  to  take,  and 
throughout  the  discussion  (both  on  the  part  of  the  three 
friends — whose  argument  is  based  upon  their  tangibil- 
ity as  evidence  of  the  divine  displeasure,  and  especially 
in  the  key  furnished  by  Elihu — which  exalts  them  to 
the  most  interesting  degree  of  importance  in  the  moral 
discipline  of  the  people  of  God),  athnits  and  therefore 
seeks  to  justify  their  piuigency.  Their  design  is  as  far 
from  stoicism  as  from  insensibility.  Viewed  in  the  light 
of  the  foregoing  piu-jjose,  this  book  becomes  one  of  the 
most  precious  legacies  to  the  Church — to  which  tribula- 
tion in  this  world  has  been  left  as  a  heritage ;  and  a 
subhme  exposition  of  some  of  the  most  interesting  prob- 
lems of  religious  experience  in  its  most  highly  developed 
phase. 

III.  Historical  Gharacier  of  the  Work.— On  this  sub- 
ject there  are  three  opinions.  (1.)  Some  contend  that 
the  book  contains  an  entirely  true  historj'.  (2.)  Others 
assert  that  it  contains  a  narrative  entirely  imaginary, 
and  constructed  by  the  author  to  teach  a  great  moral 
truth.  (.3.)  The  third  opinion  is  that  the  book  is  found- 
ed on  a  true  history,  which  has  been  recast,  modified, 
and  enlarged  by  the  author, 

1.  The  first  view,  taken  by  numerous  ancient  inter- 
preters, is  now  abandoned  by  nearly  all  expositors. 
Until  a  comparatively  late  time,  the  general  opinion  was 
not  only  that  the  persons  and  events  which  it  describes 
are  real,  but  that  the  very  words  of  the  speakers  were 
actually  recorded.  It  was  supposed  either  that  Job 
himself  employed  the  latter  years  of  his  life  in  writing 
it  (A.  Schultens),  or  that  at  a  very  early  age  some  in- 
spired Hebrew  coUected  the  facts  and  sayings,  faithfully 
preserved  by  oral  tradition,  and  presented  them  to  his 
countrymen  in  their  own  tongue.  Some  such  view 
seems  to  have  been  adopted  by  Josephus,  for  he  places 
Job  in  the  list  of  the  historical  books ,  and  it  was  prev- 
alent with  all  the  fathers  of  the  Church.  In  its  sup- 
port several  reasons  are  adduced,  of  which  only  the  first 
and  second  have  any  real  force;  and  even  these  are  out- 
weighed by  other  considerations,  which  render  it  impos- 
sible to  consider  the  book  of  Job  as  an  entirely  true  his- 
tory, but  which  may  be  used  in  defence  of  the  third 
view  alluded  to.  It  is  said.  (1.)  That  Job  is  (Ezek.  xiv, 
14:-20)  mentioned  as  a  public  character,  together  with 
Noah  and  Daniel,  and  represented  as  an  example  of  pi- 
ety. (2.)  In  the  Epistle  of  James  (v,  11),  patience  in 
sufferings  is  recommended  by  a  reference  to  Job.  (3.) 
In  the  Greek  translation  of  the  Sept.  a  notice  is  append- 
ed to  the  book  of  Job,  evidently  referring  to  Gen.  xxxvi, 
33,  and  stating  that  Job  was  the  king  Jobab  of  Edom. 
It  is  as  follows:  "And  it  is  written  that  he  will  rise 
again  with  those  whom  the  Lord  will  raise  up.  This 
is  translated  out  of  a  Syrian  book.  He  dwelt  indeed  in 
the  land  of  Ausitis,  on  the  confines  of  Idumwa  and  Ara- 
bia. His  first  name  was  Jobab ;  and  having  married 
an  Arabian  woman,  he  had  by  her  a  son  whose  name 
was  Ennon.  He  was  himself  a  son  of  Zare,  one  of  the 
sons  of  Esau,  and  his  mother's  name  was  Bosorra;  so 
that  he  was  the  fifth  in  descent  from  Abraham.  And 
these  were  the  kings  who  reigned  in  Edom,  over  which 
country  he  also  bore  rule.  The  first  was  Balak,  the  son 
of  Beor,  and  the  name  of  his  city  was  Dennaba.  And 
after  Balak,  Jobab,  who  is  called  Job ;  and  after  him 
Asom,  who  was  governor  from  the  region  of  Thaiman- 
itis ;  and  after  him  Adad,  son  of  Barad,  who  smote  Ma- 
dian  in  the  jilain  of  Jloab ,  and  the  name  of  his  city  was 
Gethaim.  And  the  friends  who  came  to  him  were  Eli- 
phaz  of  the  sons  of  Esau,  the  king  of  the  Thaimamtes ; 
Baldad,  the  sovereign  of  the  Saucha?ans ;  and  Sophar, 
the  king  of  the  Minaians."  An  account  is  given  at  the 
close  of  the  Arabic  version  so  similar  that  the  one  has 
every  appearance  of  having  been  copied  from  the  other, 


or  of  their  having  had  a  common  origin.  Aristasu?, 
Philo,  and  Polyhistor  acknowledged  the  account  to  be 
true,  as  did  the  Greek  and  Latin  fathers.  It  is  not  un- 
likely that  the  tradition  is  derived  from  the  Jews.  Tliis 
statement  is  too  late  to  be  reUed  on,  and  originates  in 
an  etymological  combination  [see  Jobab]  ;  and  that  it 
must  be  erroneous  is  to  a  certain  extent  evident  from 
the  contents  of  the  book,  in  which  Job  is  not  represent- 
ed as  a  king.  (1.)  In  the  East  numerous  traditions  (see 
D'Herbelot,  s.  v.  Ayoub)  about  the  patriarch  and  his 
family  show  the  deep  impression  made  by  his  character 
and  calamities :  these  traditions  may  jiossibly  have  been 
derived  from  the  book  itself,  but  it  is  at  least  equally 
probable  that  they  had  an  indejiendent  origin.  Indeed, 
Job's  tomb  continues  to  be  shown  to  Oriental  tourists. 
Now  the  fact  of  a  Job  havmg  lived  somewhere  would 
not  of  itself  prove  that  the  hero  of  our  narrative  was 
that  person,  and  that  this  book  contained  a  purely  his- 
torical account.  Moreover,  liis  tomb  is  shown  not  in 
one  place,  but  in  six,  and,  along  with  it,  the  dunghill 
on  which  Job  is  reported  to  have  sat!  (See  Carpzov, 
Inirocl.  ii,  33  ;  Jahn,  Einleit.  I,  i,  761 ;  Michaelis,  EinUit. 
i,  1 ;  Bertholdt,  v,  2040).  (5.)  Dr.  Hales  and  others  have 
even  gone  so  far  as  to  fix  his  exact  year,  by  a  calcula- 
tion of  the  constellation  alluded  to  in  ix,  9 ;  xxxviii,  31 ; 
but  the  uncertainty  of  such  a  process  is  too  evident  to 
need  consideration,  as  the  very  names  of  the  planets  al- 
luded to  are  doubtful. 

Against  this  view  it  must  be  remarked  generally,  that 
the  whole  work  is  arranged  on  a  well-considered  plan, 
proving  the  author's  power  of  independent  invention ; 
that  the  speeches  are,  in  their  general  structure  and  in 
their  details,  so  elaborate  that  they  could  not  have  been 
brought  out  in  the  ordinary  course  of  a  conversation  or 
disputation ;  that  it  would  be  unnatural  to  suppose  Job 
in  his  distressed  state  to  have  delivered  such  speeches, 
finished  with  the  utmost  care ;  and  that  they  exhibit 
uniformity  in  their  design,  fulness,  propriety,  and  color- 
ing, though  the  author,  with  considerable  skill,  repre- 
sents each  speaker  whom  he  introduces  arguing  accord- 
ing to  his  character.  Moreover,  in  the  prologue  and 
epilogue,  as  well  as  in  the  arrangement  of  the  speeches, 
the  figures  3  and  7  constantly  occur,  with  the  decimal 
number  formed  by  their  addition.  The  transactions  be- 
tween God  and  Satan  in  the  prologue  absolute^  require 
that  we  should  distinguish  between  the  subject-matter 
forming  the  foundation  of  the  work  and  its  enlargement, 
which  can  be  only  done  when  a  poetical  principle  is  ac- 
knowledged in  its  composition.  God's  speaking  out  of 
the  clouds  would  be  a  miracle,  without  an  object  corre- 
sponding to  its  magnitude,  and  having  a  merely  per- 
sonal reference,  while  all  the  other  miracles  of  the  Old 
Testament  are  in  connection  with  the  theocratical  gov- 
ernment, and  occur  in  the  midst  and  for  the  benefit  of 
the  people  of  God. 

2.  Impelled  by  the  force  of  these  arguments,  many 
critics  have  adopted  the  opinion  eitlier  that  the  whole 
work  is  a  moral  or  religious  apologue,  or  that,  upon  a 
substratum  of  a  few  ruaimental  facts  preserved  by  tra- 
dition, the  genius  of  an  original  thinker  has  raised  this, 
the  most  remarkable  monument  of  the  Shemitic  mind. 
The  first  indications  of  tliis  opinion  are  found  in  the 
Talmud  {Bala  Bath  ra,  x v,  1 ) .  In  a  discussion  upon  the 
age  of  this  book,  while  the  Rabbins  in  general  maintain 
its  historical  character,  Samuel  Bar-Nachman  declares 
his  conviction  "Job  did  not  exist,  and  was  not  a  created 
man,  but  the  work  is  a  parable."  Hai  (iaon  (Ewald  and 
Duke's  Beitrarje,  iii,  165),  A.D.  1000,  who  is  followed  by 
Jarchi,  altered  this  passage  to  "Job  existed,  and  was 
created  to  become  a  parable."  They  had  evidently  no 
critical  ground  for  the  change,  but  bore  witness  to'  the 
prevalent  tradition  of  the  Hebrews.  Maimonides  (J/o- 
rehN€bochim,\\\,22), with  bis  characteristic  freedom  of 
mind,  considers  it  an  open  question  of  little  or  no  mo- 
ment to  the  real  value  of  the  inspired  book.  Ealbag, 
i.  e.  E.  Levi  Ben-Gershom,  treats  it  as  a  philosophic  work. 
A  late  Hebrew  commentator,  Simcha  Arieh  (Schlott- 
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mann,  p.  4),  denies  the  historical  truth  of  the  narrative 
<.n  the  firound  that  it  is  iiuTcdiblc  that  the  imtriarchs 
of  the  chosen  race  should  l)c  surpassed  in  goodness  by  a 
child  of  Edom.  This  is  worth  noting  in  corroboration 
of  the  argument  that  such  a  fact  was  not  likely  to  have 
l>een  inrented  by  an  Israelite  of  any  age. 

In  oppositioii  to  this  view,  the  following  arguments 
may  be  adduced :  (1.)  It  has  always  seemed  to  pious 
TN-ri'tiTs  incompatible  witli  any  idea  of  inspiration  to  as- 
sume tliat  a  narrative,  certainly  not  allegorical,  should 
be  a  mere  fiction,  and  irreverent  to  su]ipose  that  the  Al- 
mighty would  be  introduced  as  a  speaker  in  an  imagin- 
ary collo(iuy. 

"(2.)  We  are  led  to  the  same  conclusion  by  the  sound- 
est princii)les  of  criticism.  Ewald  says  (£inl.  p.  15)  most 
truly,  "  The  invention  of  a  history  without  foundation 
ill  facts — the  creation  of  a  person,  represented  as  having 
a  real  historical  existence,  out  of  the  mere  head  of  the 
poet — is  a  notion  so  entirely  alien  to  the  spirit  of  aU  an- 
tiquity, that  it  only  began  to  develop  itself  gradually 
in  the  latest  epoch  of  the  literature  of  any  ancient  peo- 
ple, and  in  its  complete  form  belongs  only  to  the  most 
modern  times."  In  the  canonical  books  there  is  not  a 
trace  of  any  such  invention.  Of  all  people,  the  Hebrews 
were  the  least  likely  to  mingle  the  mere  creations  of 
imagination  with  the  sacred  records  reverenced  as  the 
peculiar  glory  of  their  race. 

It  is  true  that  the  arguments  advanced  by  Ewald  to 
show  the  historical  character  of  the  chief  features  of  the 
book  are  not  entirely  conclusive,  especially  the  literature 
of  the  name  Job,  which  may  have  reference  to  the  char- 
acter he  sustains  in  the  narrative  (from  !i;;'X,  to  hate, 
q.  d. "  the  assailed,"  i.  e.  tempted ;  see  Gesenius,  Thes.  Heb. 
p.  81) ;  still  they  must  be  allowed  to  have  some  weight, 
and,  taken  in  connection  with  the  general  usage  of  Scrip- 
ture in  its  poetical  and  rhetorical  amplifications,  and  es- 
jiccially  with  the  considerations  presently  to  be  adduced 
in  relation  to  the  author  of  this  book,  justify  the  pre- 
sumption of  a  historical  fovuidation,  not  only  for  the  facts 
and  personages  represented  in  the  book,  but  also,  to  a 
certain  extent,  for  the  speeches. 

(.S.)  To  this  it  must  be  added  that  there  is  a  singular 
air  of  reality  in  the  whole  narrative,  such  as  must  either 
jiroceed  naturally  from  a  faithful  adherence  to  objective 
truth,  or  be  tlie  result  of  the  most  consummate  art. 
The  effect  is  produced  partly  by  the  thorough  consist- 
ency of  all  the  characters,  especially  that  of  Job,  not 
merely  as  drawn  in  broad,  strong  outlines,  but  as  devel- 
oped un<ler  a  variety  of  most  trying  circumstances; 
jiartly  aLso  by  the  minute  and  accurate  account  of  inci- 
dents ivliicli  in  a  fiction  would  probably  have  been  noted 
by  an  ancient  writer  in  a  vague  and  general  manner. 
Thus  we  remark  the  mode  in  which  the  supernatural  | 
trial  Is  carried  into  execution  by  natural  agencies— by  | 
Chalda-an  and  Sabican  robbers— l>y  whirlwinds  common 
in  and  jicculiar  to  the  desert— by  lire— and,  lastly,  by  the  | 
elephantiasis  (see  .Schlottmann,  p.  1.0;  Ewald, ;.  c.  ,•  and  i 
llengstcnberg),  the  most  fonnidablc  disease  known  in 
the  Va\>.{.  The  disease  was  indeed  one  which  the  In-  ! 
dians  and  most  Orientals  tiien  ])robably  believed  to  be 
peculiarly  indicative  of  divine  wrath,  and  would  therefore 
be  naturally  .selected  by  the  writer  (see  the  analysis 
above).  l?ut  the  symptoms  are  described  so  faithfully 
as  to  leave  no  doul)t  that  the  writer  must  cither  have 
introduced  them  with  a  view  to  giving  an  air  of  truth- 
fulness to  Ids  work,  or  have  reconled  what  he  himself 
witnessed  or  received  from  an  exact  tradition.  The 
former  supposition  is  confute.l  by  the  fact  that  the  pe-  , 
ciUiar  symi)tonis  are  not  described  in  any  one  single  I 
pa.'-sagc  so  as  to  attract  the  reader's  attention,  but  are 
made  out  by  a  critical  and  scientific  examination  of 
words  oeeurring  here  and  there  at  intervals  in  the  com- 
plaints of  the  sufferer.  The  most  refined  art  fails  in 
pr..<lueiug  such  a  result;  it  is  rarely  attempted  in  the 
ni.)st  artilicial  ages,  was  never  dreamed  of  by  ancient 
Avriters.  and  must  here  be  regarded  as  a  strong  instance 
of  the  undesigned  coincidences  which  the  soundest  crit- 


icism regards  as  the  best  evidence  of  genuineness  and 
authenticity  in  any  work. 

3.  Luther  first  suggested  the  theorj'  which,  in  some 
form  or  other,  is  most  generally  received.  In  his  intro- 
duction to  the  first  edition  of  his  translation  of  the  Bi- 
ble he  speaks  of  the  author  as  having  so  treated  the  his- 
torical facts  as  to  demonstrate  the  truth  that  God  alone 
is  righteous ;  and  in  the  Tischrederi  (ed.  Walch,  xxii, 
2093)  he  says:  "I  look  upon  the  book  of  Job  as  a  true 
history,  yet  I  do  not  believe  that  all  took  place  just  aa 
it  is  written,  but  that  an  ingenious,  pious,  and  learned 
man  brought  it  into  its  present  form."  This  position 
was  strongly  attacked  by  Bellarmine  and  other  Roman 
theologians,  and  was  afterwards  repudiated  by  most  Lu- 
therans. The  fact  that  Spinoza,  Clericus,  Du  Pin,  and 
Father  Simon  held  nearly  the  same  opinion,  the  first  de- 
nymg,  and  the  others  notoriously  holding  low  views  of 
the  inspiration  of  Scripture,  had  of  course  a  tendency  to 
bring  it  into  disrepute.  J.  D. Michaelis  first  revived  the 
old  theory  of  Bar-Nachman,  not  upon  critical,  but  dog- 
matic gromids.  In  a  mere  history  the  opinions  or  doc- 
trines enounced  by  Job  and  his  friends  could  have  no 
dogmatic  authority :  whereas,  if  the  whole  book  were  a 
pure  inspiration,  the  strongest  arguments  could  be  de- 
duced fiom  them  on  behalf  of  the  great  truths  of  the 
resurrection  and  a  future  judgment,  which,  though  im- 
plied in  ether  early  books,  are  nowhere  so  distinctly  in- 
culcated. The  arbitrary  character  of  such  reasoning  is 
obvious.  At  present  no  critic  doubts  that  the  narrative 
rests  on  facts,  although  the  prevalent  opinion  among 
Continental  scholars  is  certainly  that  in  its  form  and 
general  features,  in  its  reasonings  and  representations  of 
character,  the  book  is  a  work  of  creative  genius. 

Taking  this  view,  we  must  still  abstain  from  under- 
taking to  determine  what  the  poet  derived  from  tradi- 
tion, and  what  he  added  himself,  since  we  know  not  how 
far  tradition  had  already  embellished  the  original  fact. 
Thus  much  only  will  it  be  safe  to  conclude :  that  the  in- 
dividual really  existed,  possibly  in  the  region  indicated ; 
that  he  literaUy  miderwent  a  trial  substantially  like  that 
represented,  and  that  a  discussion  grew  out  of  it,  held, 
perhaps,  between  him  and  a  party  of  his  friends  after  its 
first  severity  was  passed,  covering  the  essential  principles 
developed  in  the  book,  but  briefly  and  simply  expressed. 

IV.  Descent.  Country,  cindAf/e  of  the  A  uthor. — 1.  Opin- 
ions differed  in  ancient  times  as  to  the  nation  to  which 
the  author  belonged,  some  considering  him  to  have  been 
an  Arab,  others  an  Israelite.  Various  indications  favor 
the  latter  supposition:  (1st),  We  find  in  our  book  many 
ideas  of  genuine  Israelitish  growth  :  the  creation  of  the 
world  is  described,  in  accordance  with  the  prevailing 
notions  of  the  Israelites,  as  the  immediate  effect  of  di- 
vine omnipotence ;  man  is  formed  of  clay ;  the  spirit  of 
man  is  God's  breath ;  God  employs  the  angels  for  the 
performance  of  his  orders ;  Satan,  the  great  enemy 
of  the  children  of  God,  is  his  instrument  for  tempting 
them;  men  are  weak  and  sinful;  nobody  is  pure  in  the 
sight  of  God ;  moral  corruption  is  propagated.  There 
is  promidgated  to  men  the  law  of  God,  which  they  must 
not  infringe,  and  the  transgressions  of  which  are  visited 
on  offenders  with  punishments.  Moreover,  the  nether 
world,  or  Sheol,  is  depicted  in  hues  entirely  Hebrew.  To 
these  particulars  might,  without  much  trouble,  be  added 
many  more;  but  the  deep-searching  inquirer  will  par- 
ticidarly  weigh,  (2dly),  the  fact  that  the  book  displays  a 
strength  and  fervor  of  religious  faith  such  as  coidd  only 
be  expected  -within  the  domain  of  revelation.  Mono- 
theism, if  the  assertions  of  ancient  Arabian  authors  may 
be  trusted,  prevailed,  indeed,  for  a  long  period  among  the 
Arabs,  and  it  held  its  ground  at  least  among  a  portion 
of  the  nation  till  the  age  of  Blohammed,  who  obtained 
for  it  a  complete  triumph  over  polytheism,  which  was 
spreading  from  Syria.  Still  the  god  of  the  Arabs  was, 
as  those  of  the  heathens  generally  were,  a  retired  god, 
dwelling  far  apart,  while  the  people  of  the  Old  Covenant 
enjoyed  the  privilege  of  a  vital  communion  with  God; 
and  the  warmth  with  which  our  author  enters  into  thia 
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view  incontrovertibly  proves  that  he  was  an  Israelite. 
(3dly),  As  regards  the  language  of  our  book,  several  an- 
cient writers  asserted  that  it  was  originally  written  in 
the  ^Vranijean  or  Arabic  tongue,  and  aftenvards  trans- 
lated into  Hebrew  bj-^  Sloses,  David,  Solomon,  or  some 
unknown  writer.  Of  this  opinion  was  the  author  of  the 
Appendix  in  the  Septuagint,  and  the  compiler  of  the 
tract  on  Job  added  to  the  works  of  Origen  and  Jerome ; 
m  modern  times  it  has  been  chiefly  defended  by  Span- 
hcim,  in  his  IJistoria  Jobi.  But  for  a  translation  there 
is  too  much  propriety  and  precision  in  the  use  of  words 
and  phrases;  the  sentences  are  too  compact,  and  free 
from  redundant  expressions  and  members;  and  too  much 
care  is  bestowed  on  their  harmony  and  easy  flow.  The 
parallelism  also  is  too  accurate  and  perfect  for  a  trans- 
lation, and  the  whole  breathes  a  freshness  that  could  be 
expected  from  an  original  work  only. 

Sensible  of  the  weight  of  this  argument,  others,  as 
Eichhorn,  took  a  medium  course,  and  assumed  that  the 
author  was  a  Hebrew,  though  he  did  not  live  among  his 
countrj'men,  but  in  Arabia.  •'  The  earlier  Hebrew  his- 
tory," they  say,  "is  unknown  to  the  autlior,  who  is  igno- 
rant of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob.  In  portraying  na- 
ture, also,  he  proves  himself  always  familiar  with  Arabia, 
while  he  is  silent  respecting  the  characteristics  of  Pales- 
tine. With  Egypt  he  must  have  been  well  acquainted, 
which  can  be  accounted  for  better  by  supposing  him  to 
have  lived  in  Arabia  than  in  Palestme."  Hitzig  and 
Hirzel  accordmgly,  among  the  latest  writers,  hold  that 
the  writer  was  an  Egyptian.  Wetzstein  and  Delitzsch 
say  that  he  was  a  native  of  the  Hauran.  The  occasional 
use  of  the  name  Jehovah,  however,  appears  to  imply  a 
Later  date  than  the  Exode,  and  the  absence  of  allusion 
to  the  events  of  Jewish  history,  it  has  been  thought, 
may  be  accounted  for  by  the  peculiar  line  of  argument 
(from  natural  religion)  pursued  in  the  book,  as  in  Eccle- 
siastcs.  It  has  further  been  suggested  that  the  author, 
without  directly  mentioning  the  Pentateuch,  frequently 
alludes  to  portions  of  it,  as  in  iii,  4,  to  Gen.  i,  3 ;  in  iv,  19, 
and  xxxiii,  6,  to  Moses's  accomit  of  the  creation  of  man  ; 
in  V,  14,  to  Dent,  xxxii,  32 ;  in  xxiv,  11,  to  Deut,  xxv,  4. 
Moreover,  history  saj^s  nothing  of  the  Israelites  having 
permanently  taken  up  their  residence  in  the  land  of 
Arabia,  so  as  to  allow  the  supposition  of  the  above  or- 
igin of  the  book  of  Job  by  a  Hebrew  thus  isolated  from 
Palestine ;  nor  will  most  of  the  arguments  adduced  to 
prove  the  acquaintance  (and  therefore  neighborhood)  of 
the  author  with  Egypt  bear  a  close  examination.  Thus 
it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  description  of  the 
M'orking  of  mines  in  ch.  xxviii  must  necessarily  have 
reference  to  Egypt ;  Phoenicia,  Arabia,  and  Edom  afford- 
ed much  better  materials.  That  the  author  must  have 
known  the  Egyptian  mausolea  rests  on  an  erroneous  in- 
terpretation of  iii,  14,  which  may  also  be  said  of  the  as- 
sertion that  xxix,  18,  refers  to  the  Egj'ptian  mythus  of 
the  phoenix.  Casting  aside  these  arbitrarily  assumed 
Egyptian  references,  we  have  only  tlie  following :  Our 
author  knows  the  Egyptian  vessels  of  bulrushes,  ix,  26 ; 
the  Nile-grass,  viii,  12,  the  Nile-horse  (Behemoth)  and 
the  crocodile  (Leviathan),  xi,  15 ;  xli,  1.  Now,  as  these 
things  belong  to  the  more  prominent  peculiarities  of  a 
neighboring  country,  they  must  have  been  known  to 
everj'  educated  Israelite :  the  vessels  of  bulrushes  are 
mentioned  also  in  Isa.  xviii,  2,  Neither  are  we  disposed 
to  adopt  the  compromising  view  of  Stickel,  who  assumes 
that  the  author  wrote  his  book  in  the  Israelitish  territory 
indeed,  but  close  to  the  frontier,  in  the  far  south-east  of 
Palestine.  That  the  author  had  there  the  materials  for 
his  descriptions,  comparisons,  and  imagerj'  set  better  be- 
fore his  eyes  than  an>"\vhere  else,  is  true,  for  there  he 
had  an  opportimity  of  observing  mines,  caravans,  drying 
up  of  brooks,  etc.  But  this  is  not  sufKcient  proof  of  the 
author  having  Uved  permanently  in  that  remote  part  of 
Palestme,  and  of  having  there  written  his  book :  he  was 
not  a  mere  copyist  of  nature,  but  a  poet  of  considerable 
eminence,  endowed  with  the  power  of  vividly  represent- 
ing things  absent  from  him. 


I  2.  As  to  the  age  of  the  author  of  this  book,  we  meet 
with  three  opinions :  («.)  Tliat  he  lived  before  Moses, 
I  or  was,  at  least,  his  contemiiorary,  (i.)  That  he  lived 
in  the  time  of  Solomon,  or  in  the  centuries  next  follow- 
ing—the opinion  of  Hahn,  Schlottmann  (Berl.  1857),  and 
Delitzsch.  (c.)  That  he  Uved  shortly  before,  or  during, 
or  even  after  the  Babylonian  exUe.  Against  this  last 
view  (adopted  by  Le  Clerc  among  earlier  interpreters, 
and  among  modern  expositors  by  Bernstein,  Gcsenius, 
Umbreit,  and  De  Wette)  it  is  conclusively  objected,  (1.) 
That  the  book  is  referred  to  in  the  Old  Testament  itself 
(Ezek.  xiv,  14-20)  as  well  known  before  the  Chalda'an 
exile.  Others,  with  less  plausibility,  urge  what  they 
deem  imitations  of  various  sentiments  and  even  pas- 
sages of  Job  in  the  ante-exilian  prophets,  e.  g.  Jer,  xx, 
14,  comp,  with  Job  iii  (see  Kiiper,  Jeremias  hhrorum  sa- 
crorum  interpres  atque  vindex,  p.  164  sq,)  ;  Lam,  ii,  16, 
comp.  Job  xvi,  13  ;  Lam,  iii,  7,  9,  comp.  Job  xix,  8 ;  Isa. 
xl,  2,  comp.  Job  i  (and  x,  17 ;  xiv,  14) ;  Isa.  li,  9,  comp. 
Job  xxvi,  13 ;  Isa.  xix,  5,  comp.  Job  xiv,  11 ;  Psa,  cvii, 
42,  comp.  Job  v,  16,  (2.)  The  absence  oi' i/iose  Chalda- 
isms  in  Job  which  occur  in  books  written  about  the  time 
of  the  captivity,  (3.)  The  poetical  character  of  the 
book,  which  is  wholly  different  from  the  decUning  style 
of  the  later  period. 

The  most  complete  statement  of  the  reasons  in  sup- 
port of  the  opinion  that  the  book  of  Job  was  written 
between  the  age  of  Moses  and  the  Exile  may  be  found 
in  Eichters  essay,  De  ^£tafe  Jobi  dejinienda,  reprinted 
in  Itosenmliller's  edition  of  Lowth's  PralecHones  de  Po- 
esi  iSiicra  J/<  braorum,  in  which  he  maintains  that  ii; 
was  written  in  the  age  of  Solomon,  Most  of  these  rea- 
sons, indeed,  are  either  not  conclusive  at  all,  or  not  quite 
cogent.  Thus  it  is  an  arbitrary  assumption,  proved  by 
modern  researches  to  be  erroneous,  that  the  art  of  WTit- 
ing  was  unknown  previous  to  the  age  of  Moses,  The 
assertion,  too,  that  the  marks  of  cultivation  and  refine- 
ment observable  in  our  book  belonged  to  a  later  age 
rests  on  no  historical  ground.  Further,  it  cannot  be 
said  that  for  such  an  early  time  the  language  is  too 
smooth  and  neat,  smce  in  no  Shemitic  dialect  is  it  pos- 
sible to  trace  a  progressive  improvement.  The  evident 
correspondence  also  between  our  book  and  the  Proverbs 
and  Psalms  is  not  a  point  proving  with  resistless  force 
that  they  were  all  written  at  the  same  time.  Nor  is 
it  altogether  of  such  a  kind  that  the  authors  of  the 
Proverbs  and  Psalms  (comp.  especially  Psa.  xxxix,  13, 
with  Job  vii,  19;  xiv,  6;  x,  20,  21;  vii,  8,  21,  in  the 
Hebrew  Bible),  can  be  exactly  said  to  have  copied  our 
book ;  but  it  may  be  accomited  for  by  their  all  belong- 
ing to  the  same  class  of  writings,  by  the  very  great  uni- 
formity and  accordance  of  religious  conceptions  and 
sentiments  expressed  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  by  the 
j  stability  of  its  religious  character.  The  striking  coin- 
cidence, in  particular,  observable  between  the  eulogy  of 
"wisdom"  contained  in  Job  xxviii  and  the  numerous 
similar  didactic  strains  found  in  the  writuigs  of  Solo- 
mon (comp.  especially  Prov.  iii,  iv),  may  be  accounted 
for  by  the  above  supposition  that  this  chapter  was  add- 
ed by  a  later  hand  than  the  author  of  the  rest  of  the 
book,  or  at  least  as  a  sequel  to  the  traditional  part  of  the 
poem. 

The  traditionary  view  of  the  authorship  of  the  book  of 
Job  ascribes  it  to  Moses ;  the  arguments  in  favor  of  this 
view  have  been  collected  by  Spanheim,  and  may  be 
seen  with  replies  in  Wemyss  {LiJ'e  and  Times  of  Job,  p. 
82  sq,).  The  following  leading  points  are  deserving  of 
consideration  :  (1.)  There  is  in  the  book  of  Job  no  direct 
rei'erence  to  the  Mosaic  legislation;  and  its  descriptions 
and  other  statements  are  suited  to  the  period  of  the  pa- 
triarchs; as,  for  instance,  the  great  authority  held  by 
old  men,  the  high  age  of  Job,  and  fathers  offering  sacri- 
fices for  their  families — which  leads  to  the  supposition 
that  when  our  book  was  written  no  sacerdotal  order  yet 
existed.  Nor  is  this  ignoring  of  all  the  most  interest- 
ing objects  and  associations  of  Judaism  fiUly  explainable 
oil  the  ground  of  the  author  s  desire  to  base  the  question 
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at  Issue  wholly  on  religious  consciousness  and  experi- 
ence: for  many  of  the  incidents  of  Jewish  and  even  pa- 
triarchal history  were  too  apposite  to  his  topic  to  be 
passed  over  (e.  g.  the  overtlirow  of  Pharaoh  and  the  de- 
struction of  the  cities  of  the  plain),  unless  we  suppose  a 
degree  of  studied  impersonation  at  variance  with  the 
naUirahicss  and  practical  aims  of  Scripture.  (2.)  The 
language  of  the  book  of  Job  seems  strongly  to  support 
the^opiiiion  of  its  having  been  -vvritten  as  early  as  the 
time  of  Moses.  It  has  often  been  said  that  no  writing 
of  the  Old  Testament  may  be  more  frequently  illustrated 
from  the  .Vrabic  than  this  book.  Jerome  observes  {Prce- 
fiil.  in  /AfH.),  "Jobum  cum  Arabica  lingua  phu-imam 
"habere  societatem ;"  and  Schidtens  proved  this  so  incoii- 
trovertibly  that  Gesenius  was  rather  too  late  in  denying 
the  fact  (see  his  Geschichte  tier  Hehrdischen  Sjn-ache,  p. 
33).  Now,  from  this  character  of  its  language  we  might 
be  induced  to  infer  that  the  work  was  written  in  the 
remotest  times,  when  the  separation  of  the  dialects  had 
only  begun,  but  had  not  yet  been  completed.  It  is  true 
that  this  peculiarity  of  idiom  is  not  such  as  to  be  of  it- 
self conclusive  as  to  the  date ;  and  it  might  even  have 
been  to  some  extent  assumed  in  order  to  correspond 
with  the  foreign  garb  of  the  poem.  It  also  contains 
some  Aramaisms  and  other  signs  of  degeneracy;  but 
these  (unless  attributable  to  copyists)  may  easily  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  supposition  of  a  later  editorship 
merely.  (3.)  The  Jewish  tradition  of  the  authorship  of 
Moses  (see  Otho,  Lex.  Rabbin,  p.  323 ;  comp.  Tobit  ii,  1-2 ; 
Eiiseb.  Prwp.  Ev.  ix,  25),  although  not  entirely  uniform, 
seems  to  have  been  firmly  established  at  an  early  pe- 
riod ;  and,  lightly  as  it  has  been  treated  by  some  (see 
Dr.  Davidson,  in  the  new  ed.  of  Home's  Introd.  ii,  727), 
still  affords  the  only  wTiter  of  sufficient  note  to  whom 
the  work  has  ever  been  definitely  ascribed.  The  fa- 
cilities enjoyed  Ijy  Closes  during  his  quiet  sojourn  in 
ilidian  were  greater  perhaps  than  those  of  any  other 
IIel)rew  author  for  such  a  production ;  and  the  contera- 
pl.itions  of  his  ac:i>e  and  well-stored  mind  may  have 
furnislied  as  ample  a  motive  for  the  task  as  can  be  found 
at  any  otlier  period,  or  in  the  case  of  any  other  writer 
to  whom  the  book  has  been  assigned,  even  if  no  special 
outward  occasion  can  be  shown  to  have  led  to  the  liter- 
ary effort  at  that  time.  This  date,  moreover,  is  pre- 
cisely such  as  to  admit  the  incorporation  of  .Jewish  the- 
ologv  without  its  liistory,  and  affords  a  locality  where 
all  the  elements  of  the  poem  were  at  hand,  (-i.)  The 
period  in  which  Job  liimself  hved  is  a  distinct  question 
from  that  of  the  age  in  which  the  book  was  written,  it 
being  only  necessary  (on  the  supposition  of  the  reality  of 
the  narrative)  to  locate  the  author  subsequently  to"  the 
times  of  his  hero,  and  under  such  circumstances  as  to 
suggest  the  topic.  The  ante-Mosaic  date  of  Job's  life 
is  evident  from  his  longevity  (probably  two  centuries 
and  a  half,  xUii,  K!,  17— where  the  Sept.  expressly  gives 
his  total  age  as  240  years,  assigning,  however,  170  of 
these  as  preceding  his  affliction),  which  seems  to  mark 
him  as  contemporary  with  I'eleg,  Reu,  or  Serug  (B.C. 
2414-2122),  as  well  as  from  the  primirive  character  of 
his  social  relations,  wliich  are  similar  to  those  of  Abra- 
ham (U.C.  2103-1988).  His  country  coidd  not  have 
been  far  from  the  Sinaitic  peninsiUa.  See  Uz.  There 
is  thus  fi.und  to  be  a  reasonable  presumption  in  favor  of 
the  Mosaic  authorship  of  tliis  book,  so  far  as  rime  and 
place  are  concerned,  while  tliere  is  no  internal  evidence 
tiecidedly  opposed  to  the  tradition  in  its  favor.  Our 
conclusion,  as  being  tlie  most  probable  combination  of 
all  the  facts  in  the  case,  is  that,  as  a  recitative  poem  in 
a  rudimentary  form,  it  was  originally  framed  in  Job's 


age  (by  that  romance  style  of 


composition  spontaneous 


with  Orientals),  and  that,  in  its  Arabic  dress,  it  was 
gathered  by  M„9es  from  the  lips  of  the  IMidianitish 
bards  during  his  residence  among  them;  that  it  was 
tirst  composed  by  him  in  the  Hebrew  language,  but  not 
rcuiced  to  its  present  complete  form  tiU  consi.lorably 
latcT.  perhaps  by  Solomon.  This  progressive  kind  of 
authorslup  IS  vindicated  by  tlie  fact  that  other  epics 


have  come  down  to  us  through  similar  stages  of  heroic 
legend,  oral  preservation,  collection,  formal  composition, 
and  editorship,  and  is  even  illustrated  in  the  origin  of 
other  less  obscurely  traceable  books  of  the  Bible.  See 
Genesis.  (5.)  In  defence  of  the  theory  that  the  book 
was  written  during  the  Assyrian  invasion,  B.C.  cir.  700, 
see  the  introduction  to  Merx's  Buck  Job  (Jena,  1870). 

Y.  Integrity  of  the  Book. — It  is  satisfactory  to  find 
that  the  arguments  employed  by  those  who  impugn  the 
authenticity  of  considerable  portions  of  this  book  are, 
for  the  most  part,  mutually  destructive,  and  that  tlie 
most  minute  and  searching  investigations  bring  out  the 
most  convincing  proofs  of  the  unity  of  its  composition, 
and  the  coherence  of  its  constituent  parts.  One  point 
of  great  importance  is  noted  by  the  latest  and  one  of  the 
most  uigenious  writers  (M.  E.  Renan,  Le  Livre  de  Job, 
Par.  1859)  on  this  subject.  After  some  strong  remarks 
upon  the  inequality  of  the  style,  and  appearance  of  in- 
terpolation, jVI.  E.  Kenan  observes  (p.  xliv) :  "  The  He- 
brews, and  Orientals  in  general,  dift'ered  widely  from  us 
in  their  views  about  composition.  Their  works  never 
have  that  perfectly  defined  outline  to  which  we  are  ac- 
customed, and  we  shoiUd  be  carefiU  not  to  assume  inter- 
polations or  alterations  {retouches)  when  we  meet  with 
defects  of  sequence  which  suri:)rise  us."  He  then  shows 
that  in  parts  of  the  work,  acknowledged  by  all  critics 
to  be  by  one  hand,  there  are  very  strong  instances  of 
what  Europeans  might  regard  as  repetition,  or  suspect 
of  interpolation :  thus  EUhu  recommences  his  argument 
four  times;  while  discourses  of  Job,  which  have  distinct 
portions,  such  as  to  modem  critics  might  seem  micon- 
nected  and  even  misplaced,  are  impressed  with  such  a 
character  of  sublimity  and  force  as  to  leave  no  doubt 
that  they  are  the  product  of  a  single  inspiration.  To 
this  just  and  true  observation  it  must  be  added  that  the 
assumed  want  of  coherence  and  of  logical  consistency  is, 
for  the  most  part,  only  apparent,  and  results  from  a  rad- 
ical difference  in  the  mode  of  thinking  and  enunciating 
thought  between  the  old  Eastern  and  modern  European. 

1.  Objections  have  been  made  to  the  introductorj'  and 
concluding  chapters  (1.)  on  accomit  of  the  style.  Of 
course  there  is  an  obvious  and  natural  difference  be- 
tween the  prose  of  the  narrative  and  the  highh-  poetical 
language  of  the  coUoquj'.  Yet  the  best  critics  now  ac- 
knowledge that  the  style  of  these  portions  is  quite  as 
antique  in  its  simple  and  severe  grandeur  as  that  of  the 
Pentateuch  itself  (to  which  it  bears  a  striking  resem- 
blance :  see  above,  and  comp.  Lee,  Job,  p.  49),  or  as  any 
other  part  of  the  book,  while  it  is  as  strikingly  unlike 
the  narrarive  style  of  all  the  later  production's  of  the 
Hebrews.  Ewald  says  with  perfect  truth,  "  These  pro- 
saic words  harmonize  thoroughly  with  the  old  poem  in 
subject-matter  and  thoughts,  in  coloring  and  in  art; 
also  in  language,  so  far  as  prose  can  be  like  poetrj'." 
(2.)  It  is  said,  again,  that  the  doctrinal  views  are  not  in 
harmony  with  those  of  Job.  This  is  wholly  unfounded. 
The  fundamental  principles  of  the  patriarch,  as  developed 
in  the  most  solemn  of  his  discourses,  are  identical  with 
those  maintained  throughout  the  book.  The  fomi  of 
worship  belongs  essentially  to  the  early  patriarchal  type; 
with  little  of  ceremonial  ritual,  without  a  separate  priest- 
hood, thoroughly  domestic  in  form  and  spirit.  The  rep- 
resentation of  the  angels,  and  their  appellation,  "sons 
of  God,"  peculiar  to  this  book  and  to  Genesis,  accord 
entirely  with  the  intimations  in  tlie  earliest  documents 
of  the  Shemitic  race.  (3.)  It  is,  moreover,  alleged  that 
there  are  discrepancies  between  the  facts  related  in  tlie 
introduction,  and  statements  or  allusions  in  the  dialogue. 
But  the  apparent  contradiction  between  xix,  17  and 
the  statement  that  all  Job's  children  had  perished  rests 
upon  a  misinterpretation  of  the  words  "Oipa  "^33,  "chil- 
dren of  my  womb,""!,  e.  "  of  the  womb  that  bare  me" — 
I'  my  brethren,"  not  "  my  children"  (compare  iii,  10)  : 
indeed,  the  destruction  of  the  patriarch's  whole  famUy 
is  repeatedly  assumed  in  the  dialogue  (e.  g.  viii.  4 ;  xxix, 
5).    Again,  the  omission  of  all  reference  to  the  defeat 
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of  Satan  in  the  last  chapter  is  quite  in  accordance  with  I  at  a  later  date,  is  far  from  weakening  the  force  of  his 
the  grand  simplicity  of  the  poem  (Schlottmann,  p.  39,  observation  as  to  tlie  identity  of  the  style. 
40).  It  was  too  obvious  a  result  to  need  special  notice,  4.  The  speech  of  Elihu  presents  greater  difficulties, 
and  it  had,  in  fact,  been  accomplished  by  the  steadfast  I  and  has  been  rejected  by  several  rationalists,  whose 
faith  of  the  patriarch  even  before  the  discussions  com-  opinion,  however,  is  controverted  not  only  by  orthodox 
menced.  No  allusion  to  the  agency  of  that  spirit  was  writers,  but  by  some  of  the  most  sceptical  commenta- 
to  be  expected  in  the  colloquy,  since  Job  and  his  friends  tors.  The  former  su]5port  their  decision  on  the  appar- 
are  represented  as  wholly  iarnorant  of  tlie  transactions    ent,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  real  difference  between 


are  represented  as  wholly  ignorant 
in  heaven.  At  present,  indeed,  it  is  generally  acknowl- 
edged that  the  entire  work  would  be  unintelligible  with- 
out these  portions.  (4.)  The  single  objection  (Renan, 
p.  40)  which  presents  any  difficulty  on  the  ground  of 
anachronism  is  the  mention  of  the  Chaldreans  in  the  in- 
troductory chapter.  It  is  certain  that  they  first  appear 
in  Hebrew  history  about  the  year  B.C.  770.  But  the 
name  of  Chesed,  the  ancestor  of  the  race,  is  found  in  tlie 
genealogical  table  in  Genesis  (xxii,  22),a  fact  quite  suf- 
ficient to  prove  the  early  existence  of  the  people  as  a 
separate  tribe.  It  is  highly  probable  that  an  ancient 
race  bearing  that  name  in  Kurdistan  (see  Xenoph.  Cyr. 
iii,  1, 34 ;  Anab.  iv,  3,  4 ;  v,  5, 17)  was  the  original  source 


difference  betv 
this  and  other  parts  of  the  book  in  tone  of  thought,  in 
doctrinal  views,  and,  more  positively,  in  language  and 
general  style.  Much  stress  also  is  laid  upon  the  facts 
that  Elihu  is  not  mentioned  in  the  introduction  nor  at 
the  end,  and  that  his  speech  is  unanswered  by  Job,  and 
unnoticed  in  the  final  address  of  the  Almighty.  These 
points  were  observed  by  very  early  writers,  and  were 
accounted  for  in  various  ways.  On  the  one  hand,  Elihu 
was  regarded  as  a  specially  inspired  person  (Schlott- 
mann, p.  53).  •  In  the  Seder  Olam  (a  rabbinical  system 
of  chronology)  he  is  reckoned  among  the  prophets  who 
declared  the  will  of  God  to  the  Gentiles  before  the  prom- 
ulgation of  the  law.     S.  Bar-Nachman  (I'ith  century) 


of  the  nation,  who  were  there  trained  in  predatory  hab-    notes  his  connection  with  the  family  of  Abraham  as  a 
its,  and  accustomed,  long  before  their  appearance  in  !  sign  that  he  was  the  fittest  person  to  expound  the  waj's 

of  God.  The  Greek  fathers  generally  follow  Chrysos- 
toni  in  attributing  to  him  a  superior  intellect,  while 
many  of  the  best  critics  of  the  last  two  centuries  con- 
sider that  the  true  dialectic  solution  of  the  great  prob- 
lems discussed  in  the  book  is  to  be  found  in  his  dis- 
course. On  the  other  hand,  Jerome,  who  is  followed  by 
Gregory,  and  many  ancient  as  well  as  modem  writers 
of  the  Western  Church,  speak  of  his  character  and  argu- 


history,  to  make  excursions  into  the  neighboring  des- 
erts, a  view  quite  in  harmony  with  the  part  assigned  to 
them  in  this  book. 

2.  Strong  objections  are  made  to  the  passage  chap, 
xxvii,  from  ver.  7  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  Here  Job 
describes  the  idtimate  fate  of  the  godless  hypocrite  in 
terms  which  some  critics  hold  to  be  in  direct  contradic- 
tion with  the  whole  tenor  of  his  arguments  in  other  dis- 


courses. Dr.  Kennicott,  whose  opinion  is  adopted  by  ments  with  singular  contempt.  Later  critics,  chiefly 
Eichhorn,  Fronde,  and  others,  held  that,  owing  to  some  rationalists,  see  in  him  but  an  empty  babbler,  introduced 
confusion  or  omission  in  the  MS.,  the  missing  speech  of  only  to  heighten  by  contrast  the  effect  of  the  last  solemn 
Zophar  has  been  put  into  the  mouth  of  Job.  The  fact  and  dignified  discourse  of  Job.  The  alternative  of  re- 
of  the  contradiction  is  denied  by  able  writers,  who  have  jecting  his  speech  as  an  interpolation  was  scarcely  less 
shown  that  it  rests  upon  a  misapprehension  of  the  pa-  objectionable,  and  has  been  preferred  by  Stuhlinan,Bern- 
triarch's  character  and  fundamental  principles.  He  had  stein,  Ewald,  Renan,  and  other  writers  of  similar  opin- 
been  provoked  under  circumstances  of  peculiar  aggrava-  ions  in  other  countries.  A  caiu'.id  and  searching  exam- 
tion  into  statements  which  at  the  close  of  the  discussion  ination,  however,  leads  to  a  different  conclusion.  It  is 
he  would  be  anxious  to  guard  or  recall :  he  was  bound,  \  proved  (see  Schlottman,  Einl.  p.  55)  that  there  is  a  close 
having  spoken  so  harshly,  to  recognise,  what,  beyond  1  internal  connection  between  this  and  other  parts  of  the 
doubt,  he  never  intended  to  deny,  the  general  justice  of  i  book.  There  are  references  to  numerous  passages  in  the 
divine  dispensations  even  in  this  world.  Jloreover,  he  i  discourses  of  Job  and  his  friends,  so  covert  as  only  to  be 
intimates  a  belief  or  presentiment  of  a  future  retribu-  !  discovered  by  close  inquirj',  yet,  when  pointed  out,  so 
tion,  of  which  there  are  no  indications  in  any  other  j  striking  and  natural  as  to  leave  no  room  for  doubt. 


speaker  (see  ver.  8).  The  whole  chapter  is  thoroughly 
coherent:  the  first  part  is  admitted  by  all  to  belong  to 
Job;  nor  can  the  rest  be  disjoined  from  it  without  inju- 
ry to  the  sense.  Ewald  says,  •'  Only  a  grievous  misun- 
derstanding of  the  whole  book  could  have  misled  the 
modern  critics  who  hold  that  this  passage  is  interpolated 
or  misplaced."  Other  critics  have  abundantly  vindi- 
cated the  authenticity  of  the  passage  (Hahn,  Schlott- 
mann, etc.).     As  for  the  style,  E.  Renan,  a  most  com- 


Elihu  supplies  exactly  what  Job  repeatedly  demands — 
a  confutaticin  of  liis  opinions,  not  merely  produced  by  an 
ovenvhelmiiig  di^^play  of  divine  power,  but  by  rational 
and  human  argunuiits,  and  proceeding  from  one  not, 
like  his  other  opponents,  liigoted  and  hypocritical,  but 
upright,  candid,  and  truthful  (comp.  xxxiii,  3,  with  vi, 
24, 25).  The  reasonings  of  Elihu  are  moreover  such  as 
are  needed  for  the  development  of  the  doctrines  incul- 
cated in  the  book,  while  they  are  necessarily  cast  in  a 


petent  authority  in  a  matter  of  taste,  declares  that  it  is  j  fonn  which  could  not  without  irreverence  be  assigned 
one  of  the  finest  developments  of  the  poem.  It  certain- 
ly differs  exceedingly  in  its  breadth,  loftiness,  and  de- 
vout spirit  from  the  speeches  of  Zophar,  for  whose  si- 
lence satisfactory  reasons  have  already  been  assigned 
(see  the  analysis).  This  last  argument,  however,  ap- 
plies rather  to  chap,  xxviii,  which  may,  without  any 
impeachment  of  the  integrity  of  the  poem,  be  regarded 


to  the  Almighty.  As  to  the  objection  that  the  doc- 
trinal system  of  Elihu  is  in  some  points  more  advanced 
than  that  of  Job  or  his  friends,  it  may  be  answered,  first, 
that  there  are  no  traces  in  this  discourse  of  certain  doc- 
trines which  were  luidoubtedly  known  at  the  earliest 
date  to  which  those  critics  would  assign  the  inteqiola- 
tion,  whereas  it  is  evident  that  if  known  thev  would 


as  an  ombelUshment  representing  the  times  and  senti-    have  been  adduced  as  the  very  strongest  arguments  for 
ments  of  the  final  editor  (i.  e.  Solomon).  I  a  warning  and  consolation.    No  reader  of  the  Psalms  and 

3.  The  last  two  chapters  of  the  address  of  the  Al-  1  of  the  Prophets  could  have  failed  to  urge  such  topics  as 
mighty  have  been  rejected  as  interpolations  by  many,  I  the  resurrection,  the  future  judgment,  and  the  personal 
of  course  rationalistic,  writers  (Stuhlman,  Bernstein,  1  advent  of  Messiah.  Secondly,  the  doctrinal  system  of 
Eichhold,  Ewald,  jMeier),  partly  because  of  an  alleged  i  Elihu  differs  rather  in  degree  than  in  kind  from  that 
inferiority  of  style,  partly  as  not  having  any  bearing  \  which  has  been  either  developed  or  intimated  in  several 
upon  the  argument ;  but  the  connection  of  reasoning,  j  passages  of  the  work,  and  consists  chiefly  in  a  specific 
involved,  though,  as  was  to  be  expected,  not  drawn  out,  j  application  of  the  mediatorial  theory,  not  luiknown  to 
in  this  discourse,  has  been  shown  in  the  preceding  anal-    Job,  and  in  a  deeper  appreciation  of  the  love  manifested 


ysis;  and  as  for  the  style,  few  who  have  a  true  ear  for 
the  resonant  grandeur  of  ancient  Hebrew  poetry  will 
dissent  from  the  judgment  of  E.  Renan,  whose  sugges- 


in  all  providential  dispensations.  It  is  quite  consistent 
with  the  plan  of  the  writer,  and  with  the  admirable  skill 
shown  in  the  arrangement  of  the  whole  work,  that  the 


tion,  that  it  may  have  been  -written  by  the  same  author  I  highest  view  as  to  the  object  of  afflictions,  and  to  the 
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source  to  which  men  should  apply  for  comfort,  and  in-  I  Rupert,  TnJobum  (in  0pp.  i,  1034) ;  Peter  of  Blois,  Com- 


pendium  (in  0pp.  iii,  19) ;  Aquinas,  Commentarii  (in  0pp. 
i;  also  Ven.  1505,  fol.;  Eom.  1562,  4to)  ■,  Banolas  (i.  e. 
Kalbag),  "CJ^IQ  (Ferrara,  1477,  4to;  with  various  super- 
comments,  Naples,  1486, 4to;  and  in  Bomberg's  Rabbinic 
Bibles);  Arama,  "liXp  (Salonica,  1517,  folio;  Eiva  da 
Trento,  1562,  4to;  Ven.  1567,  4to) ;  Bugenhagen,  Adno- 
tationes  (Argent,  et  Basil.  1526,  8vo) ;  Bucer,  Commen- 
taria  (Argent.  1528.  folio);  CEco\sim\>aA\ns,  Exegemata 
(Basil  1531,  fol..  1 ::;:;.  i:>:!i;.  4to;  Genev.  1532, 1553, 1578, 
fol.;  in  French.  <.<im\-.  I.h'.J.  4to) ;  Borrhiius,  Cormmn- 
tarius  (Argent.  15;j2,  Basil.  1539, 1544,  Genev.  1590,  fol.) ; 
Cajetan,  Comnientarius  (Rom.  1535,  folio);  Is.  ben-Salo- 
mon (ha-Kohen),  d^lQ  (Constantin.  1545,  4to) ;  Titel- 
mann,  Elucidatio   (Paris,  1548,  1550,  8v"0;  1553,  12mo; 


struction,  should  bo  reserved  for  this,  wliich,  so  far  as  re- 
gards the  human  reasoners,  is  the  cidminating  pomt  of 
the  discussion.  Little  can  be  said  for  Lightfoot's  theory 
that  the  whole  work  was  composed  by  Elihu,  or  for  E. 
Kenan's  conjecture  that  this  discourse  may  have  been 
composed  by  the  author  in  his  old  age ;  yet  these  views 
imply  an  unconscious  impression  that  Elihu  is  the  full- 
est exponent  of  the  truth.  It  is  satisfactory  to  know 
that  two  of  the  most  impartial  and  discerning  critics 
(Kwald  and  Kenan),  who  unite  in  denying  this  to  be  an 
original  and  integral  portion  o»  the  work,  fiUly  acknowl- 
edge its  intrinsic  excellence  and  beautj'. 

Tliere  is  no  dilflculty  in  accounting  for  the  omission 
of  Elihu's  name  in  the  introduction.  No  persons  are 
named  in  the  book  until  they  appear  as  agents,  or  as 
otherwise  concerned  in  the  events.  Thus  .Job's  breth-  [  Lugd.  1554,  Antw.  1566, 12rao) ;  FeTus,£xplicatio  (Col. 
ren  are  named  incideittally  in  one  of  his  speeches,  and  I  1558,  1574,  Lugdun.  1567,  8vo) ;  Lutzius,  Adnotationes 
his  relatives  are,  for  the  "first  time,  in  the  concluding  j  (Basil.  1559,  1563,  8vo) ;  Calvin,  Sermons  (in  French, 
chapter.  Had  Elihu  been  mentioned  at  lirst,  we  should  j  Genev.  1563,  1611,  fol. ;  in  Lat.  ib.  1569,  1593,  fol.  [ako 
of  course  have  expected  him  to  take  part  in  the  discus-  i  in  Op}),  iii]  ;  in  Engl,  Lond.  1584,  fol.;  iu  Germ.,  Herb, 
sion,  and  the  impression  made  by  his  startling  address  j  1587,  4  vols.  4to) ;  Strigel,  Scholia  (Lipsias,  1566,  1571, 
would  have  been  lost.  Job  does  not  answer  him,  nor,  |  1575,  8vo) ;  Steuch,  Enarrationes  (Ven.  1567,  4to) ;  Fo- 
indeeil,  coidd  he  deny  the  cogency  of  his  arguments,  j  bian  (Mos.  b.-EL),  D^S'lFl,  etc.  (moderji  Greek  in  Heb. 
while  this  silence  brings  out  a  curious  point  of  coinci-  |  characters,  Constantinople,  1576,  4to) ;  Ibn-Jaish  (Bar. 
dence  with  a  previous  declaration  of  the  patriarch  (vi,  !  b^n-Is.),  r.na  mp?:  [includ.  Eccles.]  (Constant.  1576, 
24, 2o).     Agam,  the  discourse,  bemg  substantially  true,  i  ., ,     ^^    '      \       '    ^      .,.    ,„  ^  ^o,    .^  ^     -,-.    tt 

did  nut  need  correction,  and  is  therefore  left  unnoticed  I  fol.) !  Marlorat.us,  i^po..^*o_  (Genev.  1581,  4  o) ;  De  Hu- 
in  the  final  decision  of  the  .Umighty.    Nothing,  indeed,  1  ^^S^,  Commmtarta  [on  ch.  i-xviu,  includ.  Cant,]  (Com- 
could  be  more  in  harmony  with  the  ancient  traditions    P.'^„'   "^  \'  ^ ')  ' 
of  the  East  than  that  a  youth,  moved  by  a  special  and 
supernatural  impulse  to  speak  out  God's  truth  in  the 
presence  of  his  elders,  should  retire  into  obscurity  when 
he  had  done  his  work.     More  weight  is  to  be  attached 
to  the  objection  resting  upon  diversity  of  style  and  dia- 
lectic peculiarities.     The  most  acute  critics  differ  in- 
deed in  their  estimate  of  both,  and  are  often  grossly  de- 
oeived  (see  .Schlottmann,  p.  61) ;  still,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  as  to  the  fact.    It  may  be  accounted  for  either  on 
the  supposition  that  the  author  adhered  strictly  to  the 
form  in  which  tradition  handed  down  the  dialogue — in 
whicli  case  the  speech  of  a  Syrian  might  be  expected  to 


Beza,  Commentarius  (Genev.  1583, 1589, 

1590,  4to);   Stunica,  Commentaria  (Tolet,  1584,  Romre, 

1591,  4to) ;  Lavater,  Condones  (Tigiir.  1585,  fol.) ;  Rol- 
lock,  Commentarius  (Geneva,  1590,  8vo) ;  Duran  (Sim, 
ben-Zemach),  i:B'Jtl  SlliX  (Venice,  1590, 4to;  also  in 
Frankfurter's  Rabbinic  Bible);  Farissol  (Abr.b.-Mard.), 
d^iQ  (in  the  Rabbinic  Bibles) ;  Mord.  b.-Jacob  (of  Cra- 
cow), lyilia  (Prague,  1597,  4to);  *De  Pineda  [Roman 
Cath.],  Commentarii  (Madrit.  1597-1601,  2  vols,  folio; 
Colon.  1600,  1605,  1685,  Antwp.  1609,Venet.  1G19,  1709, 
Ursel.  1627,  Paris,  1631,  Lugdun.  1701,  fol.) ;  Alschech, 

j  ppinp  npbn  (Venice,  1603,  4to ;  Jesnitz,  1722,  fol.) ; 
be.ir  traces  of  his  dialect— or  that  the  Chaldaic  forms  I  Feuardentius,  Homilim  [on  prose  parts]  (Par.  1606,  fol.) ; 
and  idioms,  which  are  far  from  resembling  later  vulgar-  |  Strack,  Predir/ten  (Cassel,  1607,  4to) ;  Humfrj-,  Dialoijua 
isms  or  corruptions  of  Hebrew,  and  occur  only  in  highly  i  (Lond.  1607,  4to);  Joannes  a  Jesu  -Mann,  Paraphrasis 
poetic  passages  of  the  oldest  writers,  are  such  as  pecul-  i  (Rom.  1611,  4to),  Piscator,  Commentarius  (Herb.  1612, 
larly  suit  the  style  of  the  young  and  fiery  speaker  (see  j  8vo) ;  De  Pineda,  Commentarius  (Colon.  1613, 1701,  fol.) ; 
hchiottinann,  Einl.  p.  61).  It  has  been  observed,  and  I  Rllhlich.  Predigten  (Wittcnb.  1617,  3  vols.  4to)  ;  Janson, 
with  apparent  truth,  that  the  discourses  of  the  other  in-  |  Enarratio  (Lovan.  1623,  1643,  folio) ;  Quarles,  Medita- 
terlocutors  have  each  a  very  distinct  and  characteristic  I  tions  (London,  1624,  4to) ;  Sanctius,  Commentarii  (Lugd. 
coloring,  shown  not  only  in  the  general  tone  of  thought,  j  1625,  folio ;  Lips.  1712, 4to) ;  Olearius,  Predigtm  (Lpzg. 
but  m  peculiarities  of  expression  (Ewald  and  Schlott-  1683, 1665, 1672,  4to) ;  Drusius,  Scholia  (Amsterd.  1636, 
maun).  1  he  excessive  obscurity  of  the  style,  which  is  4to;  also  in  Crit.  Sac);  Diodati,  Explications  [includ. 
universally  admitted,  may  be  accounted  for  in  a  similar  j  Psa.,  etc.]  (in  French,  Genev.  1638, 4to) ;  Vavassor,  3fet- 
manner.  A  young  man  .speaking  under  strong  excite-  I  aphrasis  (Par.  1638, 12mo,  1679, 8vo;  Francf.  1654, 4to); 
ment,  embarrassed  by  the  presence  of  his  elders  and  by  |  BoMncim,  Comnientaria  (Par.  1638, 2  vols,  fol.) ;  Abbott, 
the  peculiar  responsibility  of  his  position,  might  be  ex-  Paraphrase  (Lond.  1640,  4to) ;  Cocceius,  Biagrammata 
pec  e  o  use  language  obscured  by  repetitions,  and,  (France.  1644,  fol.;  also  in  0pp.  i) ;  Corderius,  Ehcida- 
hough  .  igemous  and  true,  yet  somewhat  intricate  and  fio  (Antw.  1646.  K;,".!;.  fol.) ;  S^hultetus.  A,„d>/sis  (Stet. 
imperfectly  developed  arguments,  such  as,  in  fact,  pre-  |  1647, Francf.  ICsi,  fol.,;  Smnault.  /■„, w/-/,.,,.;  (London, 

1648,  4to);  Mqwtu.  (■„,„„„  „f, nil  [inrliidiiig  Prov.,  etc.] 


sent  great  dilHculties  in  the  exegesis  of  this  portion  of 
the  iiook. 

VI.  romment„ri^s.-Th<i  following  is  a  list  of  the  ex- 
eRctical  helps  on  the  whole  book  exclu.sivelv,  the  most 
i.np..rtant  being  deslguated  by  an  asterisk  [*]  prefixed : 
Or.gen,  Sel.ctn  (in  0/,p.  ii,  499);  also  Scholia  (in  Bibl. 
JafrA.Mamhu  xiv);  Anon.  Commentarius  (in  Origen's 
upp.  11,8.^0) ;  Athana-sius,  Exrerpia  (in  0pp.  I,  ii,  1003)  • 
.lorome,  Commmtarius  (in  0pp.  .Snppo,.  xi.  566)-  Phi- 

hl'iw'^f ''"'■'"  ^'?  •^"■"'"'=''  ^^''P-  '""P"'--  >»'  «33;  also 
n  Uede  s  (>;,,,.  rv ,  also  Basil.  1527,  fol.) ,  Augustine,  An- 
notatwnes  (m  O/,;,.  iii.  823);  Chrysostom.  Mt^  (in 

inOpfH""^'^^^^ 

trnnslati 

Olvniiiiod 


HI,  1-20);  Gregory,  ^foralia  (in  0pp.  i,  1-  also 
-n  in  English,  Oxford,  1844-50,  4  vols.  8vo) ; 


,  etc..  Cafemi  (Lugdunum.  1,586.  4to;  L 


(L.  B.  1651,  fol.);  Codurcns. 
Caryl,  Exposition  (London,  1 
1666,1677,  2  vols,  fol.);  Witz 
4to);  Le'ifih,  Adnotationes  [i 
(Lond.  16.57,  fol.)  ;  Durham,  /, 


■hnlia  (Paris,  1651,  4to); 
!,  1664, 1694,  6  vols.  4to; 
en.  Jiihi  gens  (Sorre,  1656, 
iniin-oth.T  poet,  books] 
(  London.  1659, 


don,  1667   folio)  •  15r..n„   \J.nc"J  7     V  ;         '.       '  ^  ""    '^'"""^    poetical    (Kdinl 
-  tolio) .  Bruno  .Vstensis,  In  Mum  (in  Oj>p.  i) ;  !  kgginy  (Leyd.  1697, 4to) 


8vo);  Chemnitz,Pf?-,<!onrt./o6i(.lrn.  166."i.4ro, andsince); 
Brenius,  Xotce  (transl.  by  Cuper,  Amst.  1666,  4to) ;  Zel- 
ler,  .4  uslefping  (Hamb.  1667,  4to) ;  Spanheim,  Tlistoria 
((Jenev.  1670,  4to;  L.  B.  1672,  8vo);  Mercer,  Commen- 
tarius (Genev.  1673,  L.  Bat.  1651,  folio);  Hack,  Postill 
(Hamb.  1674,  4to);  Hottinger,  Analysis  (Ti.gur.  1679, 
8vo) ;  *Seb.  Schmidt,  Commentarius  (Argent.  1680, 1690, 
1705,  4to);  Fabricius,  Predigten  (Norimb.  1681,  4to) ; 
Patrick,  Paraphrase  (Lond.  1685,  ,8vo);  Clark,  Exerci- 
tntinns  [poetical]  (Edinb.  1685.  fol.);  Van  Hoecke,  Vyt- 
Hutcheson,  Lectures  (London, 
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1699,  fol.) ;  Blackmore,  Paraphrase  (Lond.  1700,  folio) ; 
Antonides,  Verklaamng  (Leyd.  1700,  4to ;  in  Germ.  F.  a. 
M.  1702,  4to) ;  Stisser,  Predigten  (Lpz.  1704,  4to) ;  Ish- 
am,  Notes  [includ.  Prov.,  etc.]  (Lend.  1706,  8vo);  Kor- 
tum,  Amnerk.  (Lipsia3,  1708,  4to);  Daniel,  Analysis  (in 
French,  Leyd.  1710, 12mo);  Ob.  ben-J.  Sphorno,  1:31^73 
p'liS  (in  the  Rabb.  Bibles  and  in  Duran's  Comment. ;  in 
Latin,  Gotha,  1713-14,  3  vols.  4to)  ;  Egard,  Erldutemng 
(HaUe,  1716,  4to) ;  MichaeUs,  Notm  (HaUe,  1720,  4to) ; 
Scheuchzer,  J\"«^«/7('i«se«5cA.,  etc.  (Zllr.  1721,4to);  Dis- 
tel,  De  salute  nxoris  Join  (Alt.  1722,  4to) ;  Is.  ben-Salo- 
mon Jabez,  -1 -Td  rxnt"  (iu  the  Amst.  Rabb.  Bible,  1724) ; 
Von  der  Hardt,  In  Jobum  (vol.  i,  Helmst.  1728,  fol.  [vol. 
ii  never  appeared,  having  been,  it  is  said,  consigned  to 
the  flames  by  the  author  himself  as  absurd])  ;  Crinsoz, 
Notes  (in  French,  Rotterd.  1729,  4to) ;  Hardouin,  Para- 
2}hrase  (in  French,  Par.  1729, 12mo) ;  Duguet,  Explica- 
tion [mystical]  (Par.  1732,  4  vols.  12mo)  ;  Anon.  Expli- 
cation (in  French,  Par.  1732,  2  vols.  12mo) ;  Fenton,  An- 
notations  [includ.  Psa.]  (London,  1732,  8vo) ;  Hoffmann, 
ErUdrung  (Hamb.  1734,  4to) ;  S.Wesley,  Dissertatioms 
(Lond.  1736,  fol.) ;  Vogel,  Commentarius  (Lugd.  1757,  2 
vols.  4to ;  abridged,  ibid.  1"73,  8vo)  ;  *Schultens,  Com- 
mentarius (L.  B.  1737,  2  vols.  4to),  also  -I  iiimiidn  rsiones 
(Tr.  ad  Rh.  1708,  8vo),  and  Obserrati,„i,.<  (Amst.  1748, 
8vo) ;  abridged  by  Grey  (Lond.  1741,  .Svo)  and  Ijy  Vogel 
(Hal.  1773-4,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  Baumgarten,  A  uslegung  (pt. 
i,  Hal.  1740,  4to) ;  Oetinger,  Anmerkung.  (F.  a.  M.  1743, 
8vo) ;  Koch,  Anmerkung.  (Lerag.  1743-7,  3  vols.  4to) ; 
Bahrdt,  Erkldrung  (Lipsiie,  1744,  4to)  ;  Bellamy,  Para- 
phrase (Lond.  1748, 4to)  ;  Reinhard,  Erkldr.  (Lpz.  1749- 
50,  2  vols.  4to) ;  Hodges,  Scope,  etc.  (London,  1750,  4to, 
1756,8vo;  DubL  1758,  8vo) ;  Garnet,  Dissertation  {ImwA. 
1751, 4to) ;  Chappelow,  Paraphrase  (Camb.  1752, 2  vols. 
4to);  Heath,  Essay  (London,  1755,  4to;  ib.  1756,  4to); 
Peters,  Dissertation  [against  Warburton]  (Lond.  2d  ed. 
1757,  8vo) ;  Boidlier,  Observationes  (Amst.  1758,  8vo) ; 
Stuss,  De  Epopo^a  Jobcea  (Gotha,  1758,  4to) ;  Ceruti, 
Giobho  (Rome,  1764,  1773,  8vo) ,  J.  Uri-Scheraga,  UX 
^P".!'  J^"^?  (F.  a.  0. 1765,  fol.)  ;  Sticht,  Dt  colloquio  Dei 
cum  Satana  (Altona,  1766,  4to)  ;  Grynseus,  Anmerkung. 
(Basel,  1767,  4to) ;  Froriep,  Ephraemiaiia  in  J,  (Lipsiie, 
1769,  8vo);  Cube,  Uebers.  (Berl.  1769-71,  3  vols.  8vo); 
Meintel,  Erkldrung  (Nlimb.  1771,  4to),  also  Metaphra- 
sis  (ibid.  1775,  4to) ;  Scott,  Remarks  (London,  1771, 4to, 
1773,  8vo) ;  Anon.  Hist,  of  Job  (Lond.  1772,  8vo) ;  Dres- 
ler,  Erldut.  [on  parts]  (Herb.  1773,  8vo) ;  Eckermann 
Umschreibung  (Liib.  1778,  4to) ;  also  Animadrersiones 
(ibid.  1779,  8vo)  ;  Reiske,  Conjecturce  [includ.  Proverbs] 
(Lips.  1779,  8vo);  Dessau,  'in -I  "idS  (Berl.  1779,  4to); 
Sander,  Ifiob  (Lpz.  1780,  8vo) ;  Moldenhauer,  Uerbersetz. 
(Lpz.  1780-1,  2  vols.  8vo)  ;  Hufnagel,  Anmerk.  (Erlang. 
1781,  8vo) ;  Kessler,  Anmerkung.  (Tubingen,  1784,  8vo) ; 
Schnurrer,  Animadversiones  [on  parts]  (Tilb.  1787  sq.,  2 
pts.  4to) ;  Greve,  Notce  [on  last  ch.]  (Davent.  1788,  4to) ; 
Dathe,  Notce  [includ.  Prov.,  etc.]  (Hal.  1789,  8vo) ;  II- 
gen,  Natura  Jobi  (Lipsire,  1789,  8vo) ;  Heins,  A  nmerk. 
(in  Danish,  Kiobenh.  1790,  8vo) ;  Ab.  Wolfssohn,  DiianPl 
(Prague,  1791,  Vienna,  1806,  8vo);  Bellermann,  Num  sit 
liber  J.  historia  (Erf.  1792,  4to)  ;  also  De  Jobi  indole  (ib. 
1793,  4to)  ;  also  Ueber  d.  Plan  Hiob  (Berlin,  1813,  8vo)  ; 
Muntinghe,  Anmerk.  (in  Dutch,  Amster.  1794,  8vo);  in 
Germ., Lpz.  1797,  8vo);  Jacobi,  Annota/iones  [on  parts] 
(Jen.  1795, 8vo) ;  Garden,  Notes  (Lond.  1796,  8vo) ;  Ber- 
gius,  Exercitationes  (Upsala,  1796.  8vo)  ;  Pape,  Versuch 
(Getting.  1797,  8vo)  ;  Wheelden,  Delineation,  etc.  (Lond. 
1799,  8vo);  Block,  Uebers.  (Ratzeb.  1799,  Hamb.  1804, 
8vo) ;  Riedel,  Gesdnge  (Pressb.  1799,  8vo) ;  Satanow, 
D^iaiPl,  etc.  (Berlin,  1799,  8vo) ;  Richter,  De  cetate  Jobi 
(Lip'sisE,  1799,  4to) ;  Eichhom,  Uebers.  (Lpz.  1800,  8vo ; 
also  in  his  Biblioth.  iv,  10  sq.) ;  Keni,  Inhalt,  etc.  (in 
Bengel's  .1  rchir,  viii,  352  sq.)  ;  also  Observationes  (Tub. 
1826,  4to) ;  Stuhlmann.  Erldut.  (Hamburg,  1804,  8vo)  ; 
Stock,  Notes  (Bath,  1805, 8vo)  ;  Ottensosser,  D^aiP,  etc. 


(Offenb.  1807  [?],  8vo);  Pareau,  De  immortalitate,  etc. 
(Davent.  1807,  8vo) ;  Polozk  (Pinch.  ben-Jeh.),  ni'^a 
C3npS  (Wihia,  1808, 4to) ;  Gaab,  Hiob  (Tub.  1809,  8vo)'; 
Elizabeth  Smith  [ed.  liandol[)h],  Annotations  (London, 
1810, 8vo)  ;  *Good,  Notts  (Un\A.  1812,  8vo)  ;  G.  H.  Bern- 
stein, Zioeck,  etc.  (in  Keil'.s  Anuhkten,  1813, 1,  iii,  1-137)  ; 
Neumann,  Charakteristik,  etc.  (Bresl.  1817,  4to) ;  jNIid- 
deldorpf,  Syr.-hexapl.  etc.  (Vratisl.  1817,  4to) ;  Bridel, 
Commentaire  (in  part  only,  Paris,  1818,  8vo) ;  Schtirer, 
Erldut.  (Bern,  1818-20,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  Jiiger,  De  integri- 
tate,  etc.  (Tub.  1820,  8vo) ;  Autenrieth,  Hiob  (Tub.  1823, 
8vo);  Melsheimer,  yl«»ie/-A-.  (Mannh.  1823, 8vo) ;  *Um- 
breit,  Ausleg.  (Heidelb.  1824, 1832, 8vo ;  in  EngL,  Edinb. 
1836-7,  2  vols.  12mo);  *RosenmuUer,  Scholia  (Lipsiie, 
1824,  8vo) ;  Hrubieszow,  Din^ixa  (Lemberg,  1824, 1834, 
Warsaw,  1838,  8vo);  Hunt,  Translation  (Bath,  1825, 
8vo)  ;  Levasseur,  Traduction  (Par.  1826, 8vo)  ;  Blumeu- 
feld.  Comment,  (in  Heb.,  Vienna,  1826,  8vo)  ;  Frj-,  Expo- 
sition (Lond.  1827,  8vo) ;  Bijcksel,  Erldut.  (Hamb.  1830, 
8vo) ;  Koster,  Uebers.  [includ.  Eccles.]  (Schleswig,  1831, 
8vo);  G.Lange,re6e?s.  (Halle,  1831,  8vo);  Petri,  Com- 
mentationes  (Brunsw.  1833,  4to) ;  Sachs,  Charakt.,  etc. 
(in  Stud,  und  Krit.  1834,  p.  910  sq.);  Jeitteles,  d^lJ'IFl, 
etc.  (Vienna,  1834,  8vo);  Knobel,  De  Jobi  a?-gmnenfo 
(Vratisl.  1835,  8vo) ;  Arnheim,  Commenfar  (Glog.  1836, 
8vo)  ;  *E\vald,  Erkldr.  (Giitt.  1836,  8vo) ;  Fockens,  De 
.fobeide  (Zlitphen,  1836,  8vo) ;  *Lee,  Commentary  (Lond. 
1837,  8vo)  ;  Anon.  Paraphrase  [poetical,  on  last  10  ch.] 
(Lond.  1838,  8vo);  Dessauer,  C^Siin,  etc.  (Pressb.  1838, 
8vo);  Holzhausen,  Uebers.  (Gott.  1839,8vo);  Holscher, 
Uebers.  (Osnab.  1839,  8vo);  Laurens,  Traduction  [in- 
clud. Psalms]  (Par.  1839,  8vo) ;  *Wemyss,  Job's  Times 
(Lond.  1839,  8vo);  *Hirzel,  Erkldr.  (Lpz.  1839,  ed.  01s- 
hausen,  1852,  ed.  Dillmann,  1864,  8vo) ;  Justi,  Erlduter. 
(Kassel,  1840,  8vo) ;  Jenour,  Translation  (London,  1841, 
8vo)  ;  *Vaihinger,  Erlduter.  (Stuttg.  1842,  1856,  8vo)  ; 
Stickel,  Bemerk.  (Lpzg.  1842,  8vo);  J.Wolfson,  Erldut. 
(Lpzg.  1843,  8vo) ;  Gleiss,  Beitrdge  (Hamb.  1845,  8vo) ; 
j  Polak,  Ijjob  (in  Dutch,  Amst.  1845,  8vo) ;  Tattam,  Tr. 
■  from.  CojJtic  (London,  1846, 8vo);  Heiligstedt,  Comment. 
(in  new  ed.  of  Maurer,  Lips,  et  Berl.  1847,  8vo) ;  Welte, 
Erkldr.  (Freib.  1849,  8vo) ;  Halin,  Commentar  (Berlin, 
1849, 8vo) ;  *Noves,  Notes  (Bost.  1850, 1854, 1867, 12mo) ; 
Barnes,  Notes  (N.  Y.  and  Lond.  1850, 1854, 2  vols.  12mo)  ; 
*Schlottmanii,  Erldut.  (Berlin,  1851 ,  8vo) ;  Mercier,  Com- 
mentarius [including  Prov.]  (Lugd.  1651,  fol.) ;  Froude, 
Job  (in  the  Westminster  Rev.  1853;  reprinted  in  Short 
Studies,  London,  1858)  ;  Kempe,  Lectures  (London,  1855, 
12mo) ;  Evans,  Lectures  (London,  1856, 8vo) ;  Krahmer, 
Hiob  (in  the  Thtol.  Literaturbl.  1856) ;  *Hengstenberg, 
Hiob  (Berl.  1856,  1870  sq.,  8vo);  Anonym.  Illustrations 
(Lond.  1856, 8vo) ;  *Conant,  Job  (m  public,  of  American 
Bible  Union,  N.  Y.  1856,  4to  and  12mo) ;  Carey,  Expla- 
nation (Lond.  1858,  8vo)  ;  *Ebrard,  Erldut.  (Land.  1858, 
8vo);  C.  H.  Bernstein.  linr-Ihbrai  Scholia  (Vratislav, 
1858,  8vo);  Berkliolz.  ///-/y  ( Riga,  1859,  8vo)  ;  *Renan, 
Livre  de  Job  (Paris,  1S5I>,  1«60,  8vo);  Crelier,  Livre  de 
Job  [against  Renan]  (Par.  1800, 8vo) ;  Hupfeld,  i?ef7f  «- 
tung,  etc.  (in  the  Zeitschr.f.  Christ.  Wissensch.  Aug.  and 
j  Sept.  1860) ;  Wagner,  Se?-mons  (Lond.  1860,  8vo) ;  Sim- 
son,  Kritik  (Konigsberg,  1861,  4to)  ;  Leroux,  Traduction 
j  (Par.  1861,  8vo) ;  Davidson,  Commentary  (vol.  i,  Lond. 
1862,  8vo)  ;  Odiosus,  Erldut.  (Berlin,  1863, 8vo)  ;  Croly, 
Job  (Lond.  1863,  8vo)  ;  Bernard,  Job  (vol.  i,  Lond.  1864, 
8vo) ;  Rodwell,  Translation  (London,  1864,  8vo) :  *De- 
litzsch,  Commentar  (Lpz.  1864,  8vo ;  in  English,  Edinb. 
1866,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  Mourad,  Oversalt.  (Kjobenh.  1865, 
8vo)  ;  Mathes,  Verklaaring  (Utrecht,  1866, 2  vols.  8vo) ; 
Reuss,  Vortrag  (Strassb.  1869, 8vo)  ;  Anon.  Notes  (Lond. 
1869, 4to)  ;  Volk,  Summa,  etc.  (Dorpat,  1870,  4to).  See 
Poetry. 

JOB'S  DISEASE.     The  opinion  that  the  malady 

under  which  Job  suffered  was  elephantiasis,  or  black 

leprosy,  is  so  ancient  that  it  is  found,  according  to  Or- 

I  igen's  Hexapla,  in  the  rendering  which  one  of  the  Greek 
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versions  has  made  of  ii,  7.  It  was  also  entertained  by 
Abulfeda  (//is/.  AnleLil.  p.  iCy),  and,  in  modem  times,  by 
the  best  scholars  generally.  The  passages  which  are 
considered  to  indicate  this  disease  are  found  in  the  de- 
scription of  his  skin  burning  from  head  to  foot,  so  that 
he  took  a  potsherd  to  scrape  himself  (ii,7,8);  in  its  be- 
ing covered  ;vith  putrefaction  and  crusts  of  earth,  and 
beTn"  at  one  time  stiff  and  hard,  while  at  another  it 
cracked  and  discharged  fluid  (vii,  5) ;  in  the  offensive 
breath,  which  drove  away  the  kindness  of  attendants 
(xix,  17);  in  the  restless  nights,  which  were  either 
sleepless  or  scared  with  frightful  dreams  (vii,  13,  14 ; 
XXX,  17) ;  in  general  emaciation  (xvi,  8) ;  and  in  so  in- 
tense a  loathing  of  the  burden  of  life  tliat  strangling  and 
death  were  preferable  to  it  (vii,  15).  In  this  picture  of 
Job's  sufferings  the  state  of  the  sldn  is  not  so  ilistinctly 
described  as  to  enable  us  to  identify  the  disease  with 
elephantiasis  in  a  rigorous  sense.  The  difficulty  is  also 
increased  by  the  fact  that  "pfl'^J  (sheckin',  a  sore,  Sept. 
fX/cof)  is  generally  rendered  "  boils."  But  that  word, 
according  to  its  radical  sense,  only  means  hurnhif),  in- 
flammation— a  hot  sense  of  pain,  which,  although  it  at- 
tends boils  and  abscesses,  is  common  to  other  cutaneous 
irritations.  Moreover,  the  fact  that  Job  scraped  him- 
self with  a  potsherd  is  irreconcilable  with  the  notion 
that  his  body  was  covered  with  boils  or  open  sores,  but 
agrees  very  well  with  the  thickened  state  of  the  skin 
which  characterizes  the  disease. — Kitto.    See  Leprosy. 
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Bath  and  Wells.    See  Joh^ 


2.  (31^,  Foft;  if  genuine,  perh.reiMmJ«^,  from  31"'  = 
aiX;  Sept.Ia(7oy/3,Vulg.Jo6.)  The  third-named  of  the 
four  sons  of  Issachar  (Gen.  xlvi,  13),  elsewhere  called 
Jasiicb  (NTumb.  xxvi,  24;  1  Chron.  vii,  1),  for  which 
this  is  probably  an  erroneous  transcrii)tiou. 

Job  OF  RcsTOFF,  first  patriarch  of  the  Eusso-Greek 
Churcli,  flourished  in  the  second  half  of  the  16th  century. 
We  liave  already  had  occasion  to  refer  to  the  circum- 
stances under  wliich  Russia  succeeded  in  establishing  an 
independent  patria-  'hate  in  her  dominions  in  the  bio- 
graphical sketch  of  the  Greek  patriarch  Jeremiah  (q.  v.). 
This  important  event  took  place  in  158i),  and  was  sol- 
emidy  confirmed  by  the  Constantinopolitan  patriarch  in 
a  synod  of  tlie  Greek  Church  held  in  1 5!)2.  The  act  was 
also  confirmed  in  1C19  by  Theophil,  the  patriarch  of  Je- 
rusalem. By  the  other  Oriental  patriarchs  Job  was  rec- 
ognised as  the  fifth  patriarch  of  the  orthodox  Church. 
Of  his  personal  history  we  are  ignorant.  See  Aschbach, 
Kirchi'ii-Lvx.  iii,  291 ;  Stanley,  East.  Church,  p.  435, 436  ; 
Strahl,  Rnsx-Kirchemjesch.  i,  619.  See  Gkeek  Church, 
voL  iii,  p.  9X1,  col.  2. 

Jo'bab  (Ileb.  Yobah',  22r,  probably  dweller  in  the 
de.vn,  from  the  Arabic;  Sept.  'Iw/?a/3,  but  in  1  Chron.  i, 
23,  t'ov  EIn  Kai  t'ov  'Qpcin,  v.  r.  simply  'Iaja/3),  the  name 
of  several  men. 

1.  The  last-named  of  the  sons  of  Joktan,  and  founder 
of  a  tribe  in  Arabia  (Gen.  x,  29 ;  1  Chron.  i,  23),  B.C.  post 
2414.  Bocliart  compares  {Phale;;,  ii,  29)  the  Joharitm 
(  Iw.iaplrat)  of  Ptolemy  (vi,7, 24),  a  people  on  the  east- 
ern coast  of  Araljia,  near  the  Socalit:c,  which,  after  Sal- 
masnis,  lie  sujjposes  to  be  for  Jobnhilm ;  so  also  Micha- 
chs  {Si)lrU,-f/.n,m3;  ."^upplem.  I0i3). 

2  Son  of  Zerah  of  B.«rah,  king  of  Edom  after  IMa 
and  before  Ilusham  ((ien.  xxxvi,  33,  34;  1  Chron.  i,  44, 
45),  B  L.  prob.  long  ante  1617.  The  supposition  that  he 
was  .(lenn.,-al  with  tlip  patriarch  Job  rests  only  upon  the 
apocrj-phal  addition  to  the  book  of  Job  in  the  Sept.,  and 
IS  utterly  unworlliy  of  credit.     See  Job. 

3  TI.eCanaanitish  kingofMadon,  one  of  those  whose  i  Jochanan  Ik-n-/ 

aid  .Jabui  invoked  in  the i  J  «-nai,an  i.ui  /„ 

(Josh,  xi,  1),  B.C.  1017 


Joceline,  bishop 
(k'inf/  of  Emjluied). 

Joceline  of  Salisbury,  a  prelate  of  the  early  Eng- 
hsh  Church,  flourished  from  1142  to  1184.  In  the  con- 
troversy of  Thomas  a  Becket  with  King  Henry  II  on 
investitures,  he  played  no  unimportant  part,  for  he  sided 
■vvith  the  king  in  this  great  ecclesiastical  war,  and  thus 
fell  under  the  displeasure  of  the  archbishop.  See  Is- 
vestituke.  The  latter,  in  accordance  with  his  indom- 
itable spirit,  soon  found  a  pretext  to  impress  his  in- 
ferior with  his  power  at  Rome  by  condemnmg  Joce- 
line for  liis  assent  to  the  royal  election  or  appoint- 
ment of  John  of  Oxford  to  the  deanery  of  Salisbury, 
notwithstanding  the  archbishop's  prohibition.  Joceline 
adhering  to  his  former  course,  Becket  pronomiced  ex- 
communication against  the  rebellious  prelate,  and  this 
act  was  approved  shortly  after  by  pope  Alexander  III 
(1166).  Of  course  the  bishop  remained  in  his  place,  but 
he  encountered  many  difficulties  from  the  subordination 
of  inferior  ecclesiastics,  as  in  the  case  of  the  monks  of 
Malmesbury  about  1 180  (comp.  Inett,  Hist.  Engl.  Ch.  ii, 
ch.  XV,  §  19).     See  England,  Church  of. 

Joch,  JoHANN  Georg,  a  German  theologian,  born 
at  Rotenburg,  in  Franconia,  in  1685,  became  professor  (jf 
theology  at  Wittenberg,  and  died  in  1731.  To  him  be- 
longs the  credit  of  having  been  the  first  to  assert  the  su- 
periority of  practical  Christianity  over  the  then  prevail- 
ing pietism,  in  the  principal  stronghold  of  Lutheran  the- 
ology, the  cathedra  Lutheri  of  Wittenberg.  While  yet 
at  Jena,  the  centre  of  pietism  in  the  beginnuig  of  the 
18th  century,  he  was,  both  as  a  student  and  as  private 
tutor,  one  of  the  disciples  of  Spener,  and  an  ardent  pie- 
tist ;  but  when  he  became  superintendent  of  the  gymna- 
sium of  Dortmund,  where  dogmatics  and  polemics  alone 
filled  the  churches  and  the  halls  of  learning,  Joch  turned 
his  attention  to  the  subjects  of  conversion  and  second 
birth.  He  was  of  course  involved  in  a  controversy,  but 
he  seems  to  have  been  quite  successful,  for  in  1726  lie" 
was  made  a  professor  of  theology  at  Wittenberg. — Her- 
zog,  Real-Encijldop.  s.  v.  See  Augusti,  Der  Pietismus  in 
Jena,  etc.  (Jena,  1837) ;  Gobel,  Gesch.  d.  Christl.  Lebens 
in  d.  rh.-ivestph.  ev.  Kirche. 

Jochanan  Bar-Napacha,  a  distinguished  rabbi, 
was  born  in  Judiua  about  A.  D.  170.  He  is  said  to  have 
studied  under  Judah  Hakkodesh  and  other  Jewish  teach- 
ers, and  is  believed  to  have  formed  a  school  of  his  own  at 
Tiberias  when  quite  a  youth.  His  history,  Uke  that  of 
all  other  distinguislicd  rabbis  of  that  period,  has  been  so 
intermingled  with  extraordinary  legends  that  it  is  well- 
nigh  impossible  to  arrive  at  anything  definite  concern- 
ing his  life.  So  much  appears  certain,  that  he  lived 
to  a  very  old  age,  instructing  very  nearly  to  his  last 
hour  (in  279).  He  is  by  some  Hebraists  supposed  to 
collected  all  the  works  written  on  the  Jerusalem 


hav( 


Talmud  (q.  v.) ;  but  this  seems  unreasonable.  See  J. 
Fiirst,  Biblioth.  .Tudaica,  ii,  94,  99 ;  Griitz,  Geschichte  der 
.Tuden,  iv,  285  sq.  See  Judah  hak-Kodesh.  (J.  H. 
W.) 

Jochanan  Ben-Zachai.  a  Jewish  rabbi  of  some  note, 
and  contemporary  of  the  celebrated  Gamaliel  II,  whom 
he  succeeded  in  the  patriarchal  dignity,  was  born  about 
B.C.  50.  But  little  is  known  of  his  personal  historj'. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  a  decided  peace  man,  and  to 
have  greatly  discouraged  any  revolutionary  efforts  of 
his  suffering  countrymen,  this  may  account  for  the 
esteem  in  which  he  was  held  at  the  court  of  Vespasian, 
!  who  was  ahvavs  found  readv  to  oblige  liis  Jewish  friend. 


,  s  regarded  as  the  restorer  of  Jew- 

struggle  with  the  Israelites    ish  learning  and  scliolastic  habits  after  the  destruction 

4  Tho  firat  „„„„!  r»i  ,.o.  ,  .  "f  the  Temple,  bv  the  founding  of  a  school  at  Jabneh, 
of  Ws  wive^  1  lo-Si  or  W^Tm  f  *?f '^%T  ^•^'  ''''  '""'^  "  "^^'  sanhedrim,  of  which  he  was  the  first  presi- 
althouZppamU  J  t^^,^'^^^TS^  "'''''  '"^^l  P^-"^--^  ^°  ^^e  unfortunate  and  disp'ersed 
cir.  1 6  i  2.                 ^                        ^           "•  ""•  ^^  '^•^■<  l'*''*^  another  centre  in  place  of  the  lately-destroyed  cap- 

5  Oiip  nf  tiio  "=«r.o"  ,.f  Ti  1  ,■  •  »„  i  ital.  How  long  he  served  his  people  at  Jabneh  is  not 
«t  j;rusale™  (^  Chrl  vHi  iHTur      "/  ?    ^""''"^"'    "'^'^  '^""^"^=  ''^'^^  "-'J'"-  to  put  it  at  about  ten  vears 

Jerusalem  (1  Chron.  ^  in,  18),  B.C.  probably  cir.  588.    |  (comp.  Frankel,  Monatsschrift  [1852.  p.  201  sq.])  "    " 


He 
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died  about  A.D.  70.  For  details,  sec  Griitz,  Gesch.  der 
Juden,  iv,  ch.  i ;  Basnat;e,  Hist,  des  Juifs,  v,  15  scj. ;  ix, 
95  sq.     (J.H.W.) 

Jochanan  of  Gischala.     See  John  of  Gischa- 

LA. 

Joch'ebed  (Heb.  Yoke'hed,  ISSi^,  Jehovah  is  her 
(jlory;  Sept.  'IwxnlHo  or  'Iuixaf3e5),  the  wife  of  Am- 
ram,  and  mother  of  Miriam,  Aaron,  and  Moses  (Numb. 
xxvi,  59).  B.C.  1738.  In  Exod.  vi,  20  she  is  expressly 
declared  to  have  been  the  sister  of  Amram's  father,  and 
consequently  the  aunt  of  her  husband.  As  marriage 
between  persons  thus  relatod  was  afterwards  forbidden 
by  the  law  (Lev.  xviii,  12),  various  attempts  have  been 
made  to  show  that  the  relationship  was  more  distant 
than  the  text  in  its  literal  meaning  indicates.  But  the 
mere  mention  of  the  relationship  implies  that  there  was 
something  remarkable  in  the  case.  The  fact  seems  to 
be,  that  where  this  marriage  was  contracted  there  was 
no  law  forbidding  such  alliances,  but  they  must  in  any 
case  have  been  unusual,  although  not  forbidden;  and 
this,  with  the  writer's  knowledge  that  they  were  subse- 
quently interdicted,  sufficiently  accounts  for  this  one 
being  so  pointedly  mentioned.  The  candor  of  the  his- 
torian in  declaring  himself  to  be  sprung  from  a  mar- 
riage afterwards  forbidden  by  the  law,  delivered  through 
himself,  deserv'es  especial  notice.  —  Kitto.  In  Numb. 
xxvi,  59,  Jochebed  is  stated  to  have  been  "  the  daugh- 
ter of  Levi,  whom  her  mother  bore  to  Levi  in  Egypt," 
from  which  it  likewise  appears  that  she  was  literally 
the  sister  of  Kohath,  Levi's  son  and  Amram's  father 
(Exod.vi,  16, 18.  On  the  chronology,  see  Brown's  Ordo 
Siedorum,  p.  301).  The  courage  and  faith  of  this  ten- 
der mother  in  braving  Pharaoh's  edict  by  her  ingenious 
secretion  and  subsequent  exposure  of  the  infant  Closes 
(Exod.  ii,  1-10)  are  alluded  to  with  commendation  by 
the  apostle  (Heb.  xi,  23),  and  were  signally  rewarded  by 
divine  providence ;  to  her  pious  examjjlo  and  precepts 
the  future  lawgiver  doubtless  owed  much  of  that  integ- 
rity which  so  eminently  characterized  liim.    See  Moses. 

Jo'da  ('Itoea),  a  corrupt  form  (1  Esdr.  v,  58)  of  the 
name  of  Judah  (q.  v),  the  Levite  (Ezra  iii,  9). 

Jo'ed  (Heb.  Yoed',  'll'l'l'^,  Jehovah  is  his  witness  ; 
Sept.  'l(uao),  son  of  Pedaiab,  father  of  Meshullam,  and 
grandfather  of  Sallu,  which  last  was  one  of  the  Benja- 
mites  who  resided  in  Jerusalem  after  the  captivity  (Neh. 
xi,  7).     B.C.  considerably  ante  538. 

Jo'el  (Heb.  Yoel',  ^Nl'"',  Jehovah  is  his  God;  Sept. 
and  N.  T.  Tw/jX),  the  name  of  at  least  twelve  men. 

1.  The  oldest  of  the  two  sons  of  Samuel,  appointed 
by  him  as  judges  in  Beer-sheba,  where  their  maladmin- 
istration led  to  the  popular  desire  for  a  monarchy  (1 
Sara,  viii,  2).  See  Samuel.  In  1  Chron.  vi,  26,  by  a 
clerical  error,  he  is  called  Yashni  (q.  v.).  B.C.  cir. 
1094.  He  appears  to  have  been  the  father  of  Heman, 
the  Levitical  singer  (1  Chron.  vi,  33;  xv,  17). 

2.  A  descendant  of  Reuben  (but  by  what  line  does 
not  appear),  and  father  of  Shemaiah  or  Shema,  several 
incidents  in  the  historv  of  whose  posterity  are  related 
(1  Chron.  v,  4,  8).     B.C.  considerably  ante"  1092. 

3.  Brother  of  Nathan  of  Zobah,  and  one  of  David's 
famous  warriors  (1  Chron.  xi,  38) ;  called  Igal  (q.  v.) 
in  the  parallel  passage  (2  Sam.  xxiii,  36). 

4.  The  third  named  of  the  four  sons  of  Izrahiah,  a 
chieftain  of  the  tribe  of  Issachar  (1  Chron.  vii,  3).  B.C. 
prob.  cir.  1017. 

5.  A  chief  Levite  of  the  family  of  Gershom,  at  the 
head  of  130  Temple  servitors  (1  Chron.  xv,  7, 11) ;  prob- 
ably the  same  with  the  third  of  the  "  sons"  of  Laadan 
(1  Chron.  xxiii,  8),  and  also  with  the  son  of  Jehiel,  who, 
with  Zetham  his  brother,  had  charge  of  the  "  treasures 
of  the  house  of  the  Lord"  (1  Chron.  xxvi,  22).  B.C. 
1014. 

6.  Son  of  Pedaiah,  and  prince  of  the  half-tribe  of  Ma- 
nasseh  west  (1  Chron.  xxvii,  20).     B.C.  1014. 

7.  Son  of  Pethuel,  and  second  of  the  twelve  minor 


prophets  (Joel  i,  1).     His  history  is  only  known  from 
the  contents  of  the  book  that  bears  his  name. 

JOEL,  BOOK  OF.  I.  Personal  Ciratmstances.  —  l. 
Birthplace Pseudo-Epiphanius  (ii,  245)  records  a  tra- 
dition that  the  prophet  Joel  was  of  the  tribe  of  Reuben, 
born  and  buried  at  Bethhoron  (v.  r.  Bethoim,  etc.),  be- 
tween Jerusalem  and  Csesarea.  It  is  most  likely  that 
he  lived  in  Juda-a,  for  his  commission  was  to  Judah,  as 
that  of  Hosea  had  been  to  the  ten  tribes  (Jerome,  Co7}i- 
ment.  in  Joel.).  He  exhorts  the  priests,  and  makes  fre- 
quent mention  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem  (i,  14;  li,  1, 15, 
32;  iii,  1,  12,  17,  20,  21).  It  has  been  made  a  question 
whether  he  were  a  priest  himself  (Winer,  Reahc),  but 
there  do  not  seem  to  be  sufficient  grounds  for  determin- 
ing it  in  the  affirmative,  though  some  recent  writers  (e, 
g.  Maurice,  Pi-o^ihets  and  KiiKjg,  p.  189)  have  taken  tliis 
view. 

2.  Date. — Various  opinions  have  been  held  respecting 
the  period  in  which  J(iel  lived.  It  appears  most  proba- 
ble that  he  was  conlcnijiorary  with  Amos  and  Isaiah, 
and  delivered  his  predictions  in  the  reign  of  Uzziah,  B. 
C.  cir.  800.  This  is  the  opinion  maintained  by  Abar- 
banel,  Vitringa,  Kosenmliller,  De  Wette,  Holzhausen, 
and  others  (see  D.  H.  v.  Kcilln,  Diss,  de  Joel  cetate,  Marb. 
1811 ;  JJiger,  in  the  Tiihinff.  theol.  Zeitschr.  1828,  ii,  227), 
Credner  {Joel,  p.  38  sq.),  with  whom  agree  Movers 
(Chron.  119  sq.),  Hitzig  (Kleine  Proph.  p.  4),  and  Meier 
{Joel,  p.  16  sq.),  places  him  in  the  time  of  Joash ;  Ber- 
tholdt  {Einleit.  iv,  1004)  in  that  of  Hezekiah ;  Cramer 
and  Eckermann  in  Josiah's  reign ;  Jahn  {Einl.  ii,476)  in 
Manasseh's;  and  Schroder  still  later;  while  some  have 
placed  him  during  the  Babylonian  captivity  (Steudel, 
in  Bengel's  A  rchiv,  ii,  232),  and  even  after  it  (Vatke, 
Bihl.  Theol.  p.  462).  The  prmcipal  reason  for  the  above 
conclusion,  besides  the  order  of  the  books  (the  Sept., 
however,  places  Joel  after  Amos  and  INlicah),  is  the  spe- 
cial and  exclusive  mention  of  tlie  I'-gyjitians  andEdom- 
ites  as  enemies  of  Judah,  no  allusion  licing  made  to  the 
Assyrians  or  Babylonians,  \-.  ho  arose  at  a  later  period. 

II.  Contents. — We  find,  what  we  should  expect  on  the 
supposition  of  Joel  being  the  first  prophet  to  Judah,  only 
a  grand  outline  of  the  whole  terrible  scene,  which  was 
to  be  depicted  more  and  more  in  detail  by  subsequent 
prophets  (Browne,  (9/  rfo  Sacl.  p.  691).  The  scope,  there- 
fore, is  not  any  particular  invasion,  but  the  whole  day 
of  the  Lord.  "  This  book  of  Joel  is  a  type  of  the  early 
Jewish  prophetical  discourse,  and  may  explain  to  us 
what  distant  events  in  the  history  of  the  land  would 
expand  it,  and  bring  fresh  discoveries  within  the  sphere 
of  the  inspired  man's  vision"  (Maurice,  Prophets  and 
Kings,  p.  179).  The  proximate  event  to  which  the 
prophecy  related  was  a  public  calamity,  then  impending 
on  Judaja,  of  a  twofold  character :  want  of  water,  and  a 
plague  of  locusts,  continuing  for  several  years.  The 
prophet  exhorts  the  people  to  turn  to  God  with  peni- 
tence, fasting,  and  prayer,  and  then,  he  says,  the  plague 
shall  cease,  and  the  rain  descend  in  its  season,  and  the 
land  yield  her  accustomed  fruit — nay,  the  time  will  be  a 
most  joyful  one  ;  for  God,  liy  the  outpouring  of  his  Spirit, 
will  impart  to  his  worshippers  increased  knowledge  of 
himself,  and,  after  the  excision  of  the  enemies  of  his 
people,  wiU  extend  through  them  the  blessings  of  true 
religion  to  heathen  lands.  Browne  {Ordo  Sa;cl.  p.  692) 
regards  the  contents  of  the  prophecy  as  embracing  two 
visions,  but  it  is  better  to  consider  it  as  one  connected 
representation  (Hengstenberg,  Winer).  For  its  inter- 
pretation we  must  observe  not  isolated  facts  of  history, 
but  the  idea.  The  swarm  of  locusts  was  the  medium 
through  which  this  idea,  "  the  ruin  upon  the  apostate 
Church,"  was  represented  to  the  inward  contemplation 
of  the  prophet ;  but,  in  one  unbroken  connection,  the 
idea  goes  on  to  penitence,  return,  blessing,  outpouring  of 
the  Spirit,  judgments  on  the  enemies  of  the  Church  (1 
Pet.  iv,  17),  tinal  establishment  of  God's  kingdom.  All 
prior  destructions,  judgments,  and  victories  are  like  the 
smaller  circles,  the  final  consummation  of  all  things,  to 
which  the  prophecy  reaches,  being  the  outmost  one  of 
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alL  There  are  thus  four  natural  divisions  of  the  entire 
book. 

1.  The  prophet  opens  his  commission  by  announcing 
an  extraordinary  plague  of  locusts,  accompanied  with 
extreme  drought,  which  he  depicts  in  a  strain  of  ani- 
mated and  sublime  poetry  under  the  image  of  an  in- 
vaiUiig  armv  (i,  1-ii,  H)-  The  fidelity  of  his  highly- 
wrouiTht  description  is  corroborated  and  illustrated  by 
tlie  testimonies  of  Shaw,  Volney,  Forbes,  and  other  em- 
inent travellers,  who  have  been  eye-witnesses  of  the 
ravages  committed  by  this  most  terrible  of  the  insect 
tril)e?  See  Locust.  "  It  is  to  be  observed  that  locusts 
are  named  bv  Moses  as  instruments  of  the  divine  justice 
(Deut.  xxviii,  38, 39),  and  by  Solomon  in  his  prayer  at 
the  dedication  of  the  Temple  (1  Kings  viii,  37).  In  the 
second  chapter  the  formidable  aspect  of  the  locusts,  their 
rajiid  progress,  their  sweeping  devastation,  the  awful 
murmur  of  tlieir  countless  throngs,  tlieir  instinctive 
marshalling,  the  irresistible  perseverance  with  which 
they  make  their  way  over  every  obstacle  and  through 
every  aperture,  are  delineated  with  the  utmost  graphic 
force  (Justi,  Die  Heuschrecken  -  V'erwUstunff  Joel  ii,  in 
Eichhorn's  Bibliotheh,  iv,  30-79).  Dr.  Hengstenberg 
calls  ill  question  the  reality  of  their  flight,  but,  as  it  ap- 
pears to  us,  without  adequate  reason.  Other  particu- 
lars are  mentioned  which  literally  can  apply  only  to  lo- 
custs, and  wliich,  on  the  supposition  that  the  language 
is  allegorical,  are  explicable  only  as  being  accessory 
traits  for  filling  up  the  picture  (Davidson,  Sacred  Her- 
meneutics,  p.  310). 

Maurice  {Prophets  and  Kings,  p.  180)  strongly  main- 
tains the  literal  interpretation  of  this  j  udgment.  Yet  the 
plague  contained  a  parable  in  it  which  it  was  the  proph- 
et's mission  to  unfold  (comp.  '•  heathen,"  i,  G).  Hence  a 
figurative  interpretation  was  adopted  by  an  early  par- 
aphrast,  Ephrem  the  SjTian  (A.D.  350),  who  supposes 
that  by  the  four  different  denominations  of  the  locusts 
were  intended  Tiglath-pileser,  Shalmaneser,  Sennache- 
rib, and  Nebuchadnezzar.     The  .Jews,  in  the  time  of 


eousness,"  with  margin  of  A.  Y.,  Hengstenberg,  and  oth- 
ers. The  allusion  to  the  Messiah  -which  Hengstenberg 
finds  ui  this  word,  or  to  the  ideal  teacher  (Deut.  xviii, 
18),  of  whom  Messiah  was  the  chief,  scarcely  accords 
with  the  immediate  context. 

2.  The  prophet,  after  describing  the  approaching  judg- 
ments, calls  on  his  comitryTnen  to  repent,  assuring  them 
of  the  divine  placability  and  readiness  to  forgive  (ii, 
12-17).  He  foretells  the  restoration  of  the  land  to  its 
former  fertility,  and  declares  that  Jehovah  would  stiU 
be  their  God  (ii,  18-26 ;  comp.  Mlilter,  Anrmrh.  iih.  ii,  16, 
in  Brem.  and  Verd.  Biblioth.  ii,  161). 

3.  The  ■i?"'^"!!^'  of  iii,  1  in  the  Hebrew,  "afterwards," 
ii,  27  of  the  A.  V.,  raises  us  to  a  higher  level  of  vision, 
and  brings  into  view  Messianic  times  and  scenes  (comp. 
Tyschen,  Illustratio  vatidnii  Joelis  Hi  [Gott.  1788]; 
Steudel,  Disq.  in  Joelis  iii  [Tubing.  1820]).  Here,  says 
Steudel,  we  have  a  Messianic  prophecy  altogether.  If 
this  prediction  has  ever  yet  been  fulfilled,  we  must  cer- 
tainly refer  the  event  to  Acts  ii.  The  best  commenta- 
tors are  agreed  upon  this.  We  must  not,  however,  in- 
terpret it  thus  to  the  exclusion  of  all  reference  to  pre- 
paratory events  under  the  earlier  dispensation,  and  still 
less  to  the  exclusion  of  later  Messianic  times.  Acts  ii 
virtually  contained  the  whole  subsequent  development. 
The  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  on  the  day  of  Pentecost 
was  the  c'nrapxif  while  the  full  accomplishment  and  the 
final  reality  are  yet  to  come.  But  here  both  are  blend- 
ed in  one,  and  the  whole  passage  has  therefore  a  double 
aspect  (see  Dresde,  Proph.  Joelis  de  effusioneSp.S.  [Witt. 
1782]).  The  passage  is  well  quoted  by  Peter  from  the 
first  prophet  to  the  Jewish  Idngdom.  His  quoting  it 
shows  that  the  Jlessianic  reference  was  the  prevailing 
one  in  his  day,  though  Acts  ii,  39  proves  that  he  extend- 
ed his  reference  to  the  end  of  the  dispensation.  The 
expression  "  all  flesh"  (Acts  ii,  17)  is  explained  by  the 
following  clauses,  by  which  no  principle  of  distribution 
is  meant,  but  only  that  all  classes,  without  respect  of 
persons,  will  be  the  subjects  of  the  Spirit's  influences. 
AU  distinction  of  races,  too,  will  be  done  away  (comp. 


Jerome  (A.D.  400),  understood  by  the  first  term  the  .\s-       ^ 

Syrians  and  Chalda-ans ;  by  the  second,  the  Medes  and  j  Joel  iTs"'' "with  Roin  x  l'^  13) 

Persians;  by  the  third,  Alexander  the  Great  and  his  |      4,  {^^^^^     ^^^  accompanying  portents  and  judgments 

successors, ^andbj^the  fourth,  the  Ro^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^y  (ch.  iii,  A.  Y. ;  iv,  Heb.),  and 


however,  the  prophecy  was  interpreted  literally,  and 


i  their  various  solutions,  according  to  the  interpreters,  m 


Jerome  himself  appears  to  have  fluctuated  between  the  J  ^^e  repeated  deportations  of  the  Jews  by  neighboring 
two  opinions,  though  more  inclmed  to  the  allegorical  ,  „ierchants,  and  sale  to  the  Macedonians  (1  Mace,  iii,  41; 


view.     Grotius  applies  the  description  to  the  invasions  |  gzek.  xxyii,  13),  followed  by  the_  sweeping  away  of  the 


by  I'ul  and  Shalmaneser.  Hi  1 
both  modes  of  interpretation, 
literally  to  the  locusts,  and  m 
ians.     It  is  singular,  however 

be  intended,  not  the  least  hint  is  given  of  personal  injury 
sustained  by  the  inliabitants;  the  immediate  effects  are 
confined  entirely  to  the  vegetable  productions  and  the 
cattle.  Dr.  Hengstenberg,  while  strongly  averse  from 
the  literal  sense,  is  not  disposed  to  limit  the  metaphor- 
ical meaning  to  any  one  event  or  class  of  invaders.  '■  The 
enemy,"  he  remarks, "  are  designated  only  as  north  coun- 
tries. From  the  north,  however,  from  Syria,  all  the 
principal  invasions  of  Palestine  proceeded.'  We  have, 
therefore,  no  reason  to  think  exclusively  of  any  one  of 
tlicni ;  nor  ought  we  to  limit  the  prophecy  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  old  covenant.  Throughout  all  centuries  there 
is  l)ut  one  Church  of  God  existing  in  unbroken  connec- 
tion. That  tliis  Cliurch,  during  the  first  period  of  its 
existence,  was  concentrated  in  a  land  into  which  hiistile 
irruptions  were  made  from  the  north  was  jnirely  acci- 
dental. To  make  this  circumstance  the  boundary-stone 
of  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy  were  just  as  absurd  as  if 
one  were  to  assert  that  the  threatening  of  Amos, '  By  the 
sword  shall  all  sinners  of  my  people  die,'  has  not  been 
fulfiUed  in  those  who  perished  alter  another  manner" 
{C/iru^tohf,;,,  Keith's  translation,  iii.  104).  In  accordance 
with  the  literal  (and  certainly  the  primary*  interpreta- 
tion of  the  prophecy,  we  should  render  rrni-sn-rx  as  in 
our  .\.V.,"tlie  former  rain,"  with  Posciiinidkr  .-md  the 
lexicographers,  rather  than  "  a  (or  the)  teacher  of  right- 


t  tempts  to  unite    neighboring  nations  (Maiuice) ;  in  the  events  accompa- 

rs  the  language  |  ^y^^^  ^^^  crucifixion,  in  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  in  the 

1        x-     '-^  ''!,.^       ?''"  i  breaking  up  of  all  human  polities.     But  here  again  the 

that,  It  a  hostile  invasion    ^^^^   j^^^j^^.^^^  ^^  manifestations  of  judgment,  ending 

with  the  last.     The  whole  is  shadowed  forth  in  dim 

outline,  and,  while  some  crises  are  past,  others  are  yet  to 

come  (comp.  iii,  13-21  with  Matt,  xxiv  and  Eev.  xix). 

See  Double  Sexse. 

III.  The  style  of  Joel,  it  has  been  remarked,  unites 
the  strength  of  IMicali  with  the  tenderness  of  Jeremiah. 
In  vividness  of  description  he  rivals  Nahum,  and  in  sub- 
limity and  majesty  is  scarcely  inferior  to  Isaiah  and 
Habakkuk  (Couz,  Diss,  de  charactere poetico  Joelis  [Tub. 
1783]).  "  Imprimis  est  elegans,  clarus,  fusus,  fluensque ; 
valde  etiam  sublimis  acer,  fervidus"  (Lowth,  Be  Sacra 
Poesi  Hehr.  Pra;l.  xxi).  Many  German  divirues  hold 
that  Joel  was  the  patte7-n  of  all  the  prophets.  Some 
say  that  Isaiah  ii,  2-4 ;  INIicah  iv,  1-3,  are  direct  imita- 
tions of  him.  Parts  of  the  New  Test,  also  (Rev.  ix,  2 
sq. ;  xiv,  18)  are  pointed  out  as  passages  in  his  style. 

The  canonidtij  of  this  book  has  never  been  called  in 
question. — Kitto ;  Smith. 

lY.  Commentaries. — The  special  exegetical  helps  on 
the  book  of  Joel  as  a  whole  are  the  following,  to  the 
most  important  of  which  we  prefix  an  asterisk :  Ephrem 
SjTus,  Explanatio  (in  Sjt.,  in  0pp.  v,  249) ;  Hugo  a  St. 
Yictor,  A  nnotationes  (in  Oj^p.  i)  ;  Seb.  Minister,  Com.'menn 
tarius  (Aben-Ezra's,  Basil.  1530,  8vo)  ;  Luther,  Enarra- 
tio  [brief,  with  Amos  and  Obadiah]  (Argent.  1536,  8vo) ; 
also  Commentarius  (Vitemb.  1547, 4to ;  both  in  German^ 
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Jen.  1553,  4to ;  antl,  together  with  Sententice,  in  0pp.  iii, 
497;  iv,  781,  821)  ;  Seb.  Tuscan,  Commentarius  (Colon. 
1556,  fol.) ;  Topsell,  Commentiiriiis  (London,  155(5,  1613, 
4to ;  also  in  Engl.  ib.  1599,  4to) ;  INIercier,  Commentarius 
[on  first  five  minor  proph.]  (Paris,  s.  a.  fol. ;  Lugtl.  1621, 
4to) ;  Genebrard,  .1  dnotationes  (from  Aben-Ezra  and  oth- 
ers, Paris,  1563,  4to) ;  Draconis,  ^a^j^tra^io  [witli  Mieah 
and  Zeeh.]  (Vitemb.  1565,  fol.;  and  later  separately); 
Selnecker,  .4  nrnfrkitngen  (Lpz.  1578, 4to) ;  Schadreus,  Sy- 
no2}sis  (Argent.  1588,  4to);  Matthias,  Prcelectiones  (Ba- 
sil. 1590,  8vo)  ;  Simonis,  Jotl  propheta  (Cracov.  1593, 
4to) ;  Bimny,  Enarratio  (Lend.  1583, 1595,  8vo)  ;  Bone- 
Tus,  Pai-aphrasis  (F.  ad  0. 1597,4to);  Woldcr,  lliexodus 
(\''itemb.  1605,  4to) ;  Gesner,  Commefit.  (Vitemb.  1614. 
8vo)  ;  Tarnovius,  Commentarius  (Rest.  1627,  4to) ;  Ursi- 
nus,  Cniinnrii/ciruis  (Francf.  1641,  8vo) ;  Strahl,  Erlldr. 
(\\'itt(  nil.  Kl.'iO,  lio);  Leusden,  £x2)Ucatio  [Rabbinical, 
iucliid.  oliiul.  I  (Ultraj.  1657,  8vo);  De  Veil,  Commentu- 
riiis  (Par.  KiTO,  8vo);  *Pocock,  Commentary  (Oxf.  1691, 
fol.;  in  Latin, Lipsire,  1695, 4to) ;  Hase, ^ ;«//ysM  (Brem. 
1G97,  4to) ;  *  Van  Toll,  Vitlegyinge  (Utrecht,  1700,  4to)  ; 
Schiu-rmann,  Schuuhiihne  (\Vesel,  1700,  4to ;  in  Dutch, 
ib.  1703,  4to) ;  Zie:r old,  A uslegunf/  [mystical]  (Francfort, 
1720,  4to) ;  J,  A.  Turretin,  in  his  De  S.  S.  Interpretatione, 
p.  307^5  (ed.  Teller,  Tr.  ad  Rh.  1728,  8vo) ;  Chandler, 
Commentary  (Lond.l735,4to) .  mchter,  Animadveisiones 
(Vitemb.  1747,  8vo) ,  Baumgarten,  Auskfjung  (Halle, 
1756, 4to)  ;  Cramer,  Commentarius  (in  his  Scyth.  Denkm. 
Kiel  and  Hamb.  1777-8,  p.  143-245)  ;  Couz,  Dissertatio, 
etc.  (Tiib.  1783, 4to) ;  Biittner,  Jod  rates  (Coburg,  1784, 
8vo) ;  Eckermann,  Erkldrung  (Tiib.  u.  Lpz.  1786^  8vo)  ; 
Justi,  Erlduterxmg  (Lpz.  1792, 8vo)  ;  Wiggers,  Erkldrung 
(Gott.  1799,  8vo)  ;  Horsier,  Notes  (in  Bihl.  Crit.  ii,  390)  ; 
M.Philippson,  trnin::  nri5^  [including  Hos.]  (Dessau, 
1805,  8vo) ;  Swanborg,  Notm  (Upsala,  1806,  8vo) ;  *Ro- 
senmiiller.  Scholia  (in  vol.  vii,  pt.  i,  Lipsiae,  1827,  8vo) ; 
Schriider,  Anmerk.  [includ.  other  poet,  books]  (in  Har- 
fenkldnge,  etc.,  Hildsh.  1827,  8vo;  also  separately,  Lpz. 
1829, 8vo) ;  l{d\2haxi?,ea,Weissagung,  etc.  (Gcitting.  1829, 
8vo);  *Credner,£'?-i-?a/-M«^[Rationahstic]  (Halle,  1831, 
8vo) ;  *Meier,  Erkldrung  (Tiib.  1844,  8vo) ;  Robinson, 
Homilies  (Lond.  1865,  8vo).     See  Prophets,  Minor. 

8.  A  chief  of  the  Gadites,  resident  in  Bashan  (1  Chron. 
V,  12).     B.C.  cir.  782. 

9.  A  Levite,  son  of  Uzziah  or  Azariah,  and  father  of 
Elkanah,  of  the  family  of  Kohath  (1  Chron.  vi,  36),  and 
one  of  those  who  co-operated  with  Hezekiah  in  his  res- 
toration of  the  Temple  services  (2  Chron.  xxix,  12). 
B.C.  726.  In  1  Chron.  vi,  24  he  is  called  Shall  by  an 
evident  error  of  transcribers. 

10.  A  descendant  of  Simeon,  apparently  one  of  those 
whose  enlarging  families  compelled  them  to  emigrate 
to  the  valley  of  Gedor,  whose  aboriginal  inhabitants 
they  expelled  (1  Chron.  iv,  35).     B.C.  cir.  712. 

11.  Son  of  Zichri,  and  prajfect  of  the  Benjamites  res- 
ident at  Jerusalem  alter  the  captivity  (Neh.  xi,  9).  B.C. 
536. 

12.  One  of  the  "sons"  of  Nebo,-who  divorced  his 
Gentile  wife  after  the  return  from  Babylon  (Ezra,  x,43). 
B.C.459. 

Joe'lah  {Yich.  Yoelah',  tlSS^""',  derivation  uncer- 
tain; Sept. 'Iw?;\«  V.  r. 'itXi'a,  Vulg.  Jo<J/(f),  one  of  the 
two  sons  of  Jcroham  of  Gedor,  mentioned  along  with  the 
brave  Benjamite  archers  and  others  who  joined  David's 
fortunes  at  Ziklag  (1  Chron.  xii,  7).     B.C."  1055. 

Joe'zer  (Heb.  Yoe'zer,  '^T^;i'i,  Jehovah  is  his  help; 
Sept.  'loZaap  V.  r.  'Iw^apa),  one  of  the  Korhites  who 
reinforced  David  while  at  Ziklag,  and  remained  among 
his  famous  body-guard  (1  Chron.  xii,  6).     B.C.  1055. 

Joga.     See  Hinduism;  Visiixu. 

Jog'behah  (Heb.  Yogbah',  rT35"',  only  with  n  par- 
agogic,  tliiaS^,  lofty  ;  Sept.  'liytlSad,  but  v^pwaav  av- 
rac  in  Numb. ;  Vulg.  Jegbaa).  a  place  mentioned  (be- 
tween Jazer  and Beth-nimrah)  among  the  "fenced  cities 
and  folds  for  sheep"  rebuilt  by  the  Gadites  (Numb,  xxxii. 


35).  It  lay  on  the  route  of  Gideon  when  pursuing  the 
nomadic  Midianites,  near  Nobah,  beyond  Penuel,  in  the 
direction  of  Karkor  (Judg.  viii,  11).  These  notices  cor- 
respond sufficiently  with  the  locality  of  the  ruined  vil- 
lage YA-Jeheiha  (Robinson's  Beseu7-ches,  iii.  Append,  p. 
168),  laid  down  on  Robinson's  and  Zimmerman's  maps 
on  the  edge  of  the  desert  east  of  Jebel  el-Fukeis. 

Jogee.     See  Yogee. 

Jog'li  (Heb.  Yogli',  '^hi,'^,  exiled;  Sept.  'IjkXi'),  the 
father  of  Bukki,  which  latter  was  the  Danite  commis- 
sioner for  partitioning  the  land  of  Canaan  (Numb.xxxiv, 
22).     B.C.  ante  1G18. 

Jogues,  or  Yugs,  is  a  name  among  the  Hindus  for 
periods  of  extraordinary  length  spoken  of  in  their  myth- 
ological chronology. 

Jo'ha  (Heb.  I'oc^o',  Nn'i"^,  probably  contracted  for 
n^ni",  whom  Jehovah  revives),  the  name  of  two  men. 

1.  (Sept. 'Jwa^oE  v.r. 'Iw^af.)  A  person  mentioned 
as  a  Tizite,  along  with  his  brother  Jediael,  the  son  of 
Shimri,  among  David's  famous  body-guard  (1  Chron.  xi, 
45).     B.C.  1046. 

2.  (Sept.'Iojrt^^a  v.r.'Ioj^o.)  The  last-named  among 
the  Benjamite  cliiefs,  descendants  of  Beriah,  resident  at 
Jerusalem  (1  Chron.  viii,  16).    B.C.  apparently  588  or  536. 

Joha'nan  (Heb.  Yochanan',  'Jiri'i'i,  a  contracted 
form  of  the  name  Jeiiohanan;  comp.  also  John),  the 
name  of  several  men.     See  also  Jehohanan,  3, 4, 6. 

1.  (Sept.  'iwvc'tv  V.  r.  'Iwavdv.')  ■  The  eighth  of  the 
Gadite  braves  who  joined  David's  band  in  the  fastness 
of  the  desert  of  Judah  (1  Chron.  xii,  12).    B.C.  cir.  1061. 

2.  (Sept.  'lioavdv.)  One  apparently  of  the  Benja- 
mite slingers  and  archers  who  joined  David  at  Ziklag  (1 
Chron.  xii,  4).     B.C.  1055. 

3.  (Sept.  'Itoavdg  v.  r.  'Iwavdv,  'lujvdg.)  Son  of 
Azariah  and  father  of  Azariah,  high-priests  (1  Chron. 
vi,  9, 10,  where  perhajis  an  erroneous  repetition  of  names 
has  occurred).  He  is  thought  by  some  to  have  been 
the  same  with  Jehoiada  (2  Chron.  xxiv,  15).  Jose- 
phus,  however  (Ant.  x,  8,  6),  seems  to  call  him  Joram, 
and  the  Seder  Olam  Jehoahaz,  whom  it  places  in  the 
reign  of  Jehoshaphat.     See  High-priest. 

4.  (Sept.  'Iwavdv.')  The  oldest  son  of  king  Josiah 
(1  Chron.  iii,  15).  He  must  have  been  born  in  the  fif- 
teenth year  of  his  father's  age,  and  he  seems  to  have 
been  of  so  feeble  a  constitution  as  not  to  have  survived 
his  father.     B.C.  cir.  635-610.     See  Jehoahaz,  2. 

5.  (Sept.  'loivd,  in  Jer.  'Iwdvav  and  'iwdvvav  ;  Jo- 
sephus  Graecizes  the  name  as  John,  'lwdvvi]c,  Ant.n,  9, 
2).  The  son  of  Careah  (Kareah),  and  one  of  the  Jewish 
chiefs  who  rallied  around  Gedaliah  on  his  appointment 
as  governor  by  the  Chaldfeans  (2  Kings  xxv,  23;  Jer. 
xl,  8).  It  was  he  that  warned  GedaUah  of  the  nefa- 
rious plans  of  Ishmael,  and  offered  to  destroy  him  in 
anticipation,  but  the  imsuspecting  governor  refused  to 
listen  to  his  prudent  advice  (Jer.  xl,  13,  16).  After 
Gedaliah's  assassination,  Johanan  pursued  the  murderer, 
and  rescued  the  people  taken  away  by  him  as  captives 
to  the  Ammonites  (Jer.  xii,  8, 13, 15, 16).  He  then  ap- 
plied to  Jeremiah  for  counsel  as  to  what  course  the  rem- 
nant of  the  people  should  pursue,  being  apprehensive  of 
severe  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  Chaldioan  authori- 
ties, as  having  interfered  with  the  government  (Jer.  xlii, 
1,  8) ;  but,  on  hearing  the  divine  injunction  to  remain 
in  the  land,  he  and  his  associates  violated  their  promise 
of  obedience,  and  persisted  in  retiring,  with  all  their 
families  and  effects  (carrj'ing  with  them  the  prophet 
himself),  to  Tahpanes,  in  Egj'pt  (Jer.  xliii,  2, 4, 5),  where, 
doubtless,  they  experienced  the  threatened  punishment 
on  the  conquest  of  that  country  likewise  by  the  Chal- 
da?an  arms.     B.C.  587. 

6.  (Sept.  'iwdvav.)  Son  of  Katan  (Hakkatan),  of 
the  "  sons"  of  Azgad,  who  returned  with  110  males  from 
Babylon  with  Ezra  (Ezra  viii,  12).     B.C.  459. 

7.  (Sept.  'Iwavdv.)  A  chief  priest,  son  (?  grandson) 
of  Eliashib,  named  as  last  of  those  whose  contemnoraries 
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the  Levites  were  recorded  in  "  the  book  of  the  Chroni- 
cles" (Neh.  xii,  22,  23).  He  appears  to  be  the  same 
caUed  Jeho.ianan  (m  the  text,  but  "  Johanau"  in  the 
Auth.Vers.)  in  Ezra  x,  6;  also  Jonathan,  the  son  of 
Joiada  and  father  of  Jaddua,  in  Neh.  xu,  11 ;  comp.  22. 
B.C.  prob.  459. 

8  (Sept.  'Iwavcin.)  The  fifth  named  of  the  seven 
sons"  of  IClioenai,  of  the  descendants  of  Zerubbabel  (1 
Chrun.  iii,  24).  He  is  apparently  the  same  with  the 
Naiil-.m  mentioned  among  the  ancestrj'  of  Christ  (Luke 
iii,  25.  See  Strong's  Harm,  and  Expos,  of  ike  Gosp.  p. 
16, 17).  B.C.  somewhat  post  406.  See  Genealogy  of 
CiiKisr. 

Johan'nes  ('Iwaw/jc,  the  Greek  form  of  the  name 
John  or  Jehohanan)  occurs  in  this  form  in  the  A.  V.  of 
two  men  in  the  Apocrypha. 

1.  A  son  of  Acatan  (1  Esdr.  viii,  38) ;  the  Johan.vn  of 
Ezra  viii,  12. 

2.  A  "  son"  of  Bebai  (1  Esdr.  ix,  29) ;  the  Jehohan.v^n 
of  Ezra  x,  28. 

Johannites.     See  Knights  of  Malta. 

Johlsohn,  J.  .Joseph,  a  Jewish  scholar  of  some  re- 
nown, was  born  in  Fulda  in  1777.  Being  the  son  of  a 
rabbi,  he  was  instructed  from  his  early  youth  in  the 
language  and  literature  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  which 
he  became  a  great  adept.  When  quite  young,  he 
left  his  native  place  and  went  to  Frankfort-on-the- 
3Iain,  where  he  engaged  in  private  tuition,  pursuing 
himself,  at  the  same  time,  an  extended  course  of  study 
in  languages  and  metaphysics.  Later  he  removed  to 
Kreuznach,  and  became  professor  of  Hebrew,  etc.,  in  a 
pubUc  academy,  but  was  called  back  in  1813  by  the 
government  to  the  professorial  chair  of  Hebrew  and  re- 
ligion in  the  Jewish  academy  at  Frankfort,  known  as 
the  '•  I'hilantropin."  Johlsohn's  activity  in  this  once- 
renowned  capital  of  the  German  empire  fell  in  a  time 
marked  in  Jewish  annals  as  a  period  of  agitation.  The 
reform  movement  [see  Judaism],  which  shortly  after 
developed  more  fully,  was  just  budding,  and  he,  partak- 
ing more  or  less  of  that  spirit,  earnestly  labored  for  the 
introduction  of  sermons  in  the  vernacular,  hours  of  de- 
votion on  the  Christian  Sabbath,  etc.  To  further  en- 
courage this  awakening  of  a  religious  spirit,  especially 
in  the  young,  he  published  ( I  )  a  liynm-book  entitled 
Gesannhuch  fur  Israeliten  (Frkf.  l.su;,  anil  often,  8vo)  :— 
also  (2)  a  valuable  work  on  t/icfiiinlawoitals  oftheJew- 
iih  relif/ion,  entitled  niH  I'ma,  with  an  Appendix  de- 
scribing the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Hebrews  (Frkf. 
2ded.  1819)  :_(3)  A  Chronolofjical  History  of  the  Bible, 
in  Heb.,  with  the  moral  sayings  of  the  Scriptures,  seven 
Psalms  with  Kimchi's  Commentary,  a  Hebrew  Chresto- 
mathy  with  notes,  and  a  gl(is>arv  called  r-2X  mbin 
(1820;  2d  ed.  18.37)  :-(4)  Tin  l'.„,„i,„rh  ln,.,<l„tr,J  into 
(!trinun,with  A miotalions  {\s:\l  >  -.  -  -ij,)  Tin  sncml .Scrip- 
tiiris  of  the  Jeu-s,  translated  into  German,  icith  Annota- 
tioia  (of  which  only  2  vols,  were  ever  published),  vol.  ii 
containing  Joshua,  Samuel,  and  Kings  (183G):— (6)  A 
Hebrew  Grammar  for  Schools,  entitled  '{^"db'n  I^ID"! 
forming  a  second  part  to  the  new  cd.  of  the  Ckrestoma- 
thy  (1«38)  :_(7)  A  Hebrew  Lexicon,  giving  also  the 
synonymes,  With  an  appendix  containing  an  explanation 
of  the  abbreviations  used  in  the  Rabbinical  writings,  en- 
titled 0^313  -jns  (1840):- (8)  A  historical  and  dog- 
matir  Treatise  on  Circumcision  (1843).  Johlsohn  died  in 
I'raukfort  June  13,  1851.  See  Stem,  Gesch.  des  .Tnden- 
thums,  p.  \H\.  9(1.;  Allfjem.  Zeiluvr,  des  Jndenth.  1851  n 
3..(.;  Kayserling  (Dr.  M.),  Biblioth.  j.id.  Knnzelre,h{er 
iX^i'xXm,  1S<0),  p.  .382;  Stein,  Israelit.  Volkslehrer,  i,  140 
811. ;  1'  lirst,  Hihl.  Jud.  ii,  99  sq. ;  Kitto,  s.  v.    (J.  H.  W.) 

John  (lu>avvr,c,thc  Greek  form  o{ Jehohanan;  comp. 
i^^TiSr-theSity^''^^"'"'"""'""^^'"""^^''^ 
renderingin  &.' :  ""  '"""""^  """'  ""'^^  ""^^ 


1.  The  father  of  Matathias,  of  the  Maccabtean  family 
(1  Mace,  ii,  1).     See  Macc.ujeks. 

2.  The  son  of  Accos,  and  father  of  Eupolemus,  which 
latter  was  one  of  the  envoys  sent  by  Judas  Maccabasus 
to  Rome  (1  Mace,  viii,  17 ;  2  Mace,  iv,  11). 

3.  Surnamed  Caddis  (q.  v.),  the  eldest  son  of  the  same 
Matathias,  and  one  of  the  Maccabasan  brothers  (1  Mace, 
ii,  2,  Johanan ;  less  correctly  Joseph  in  2  IMacc.  viii,  22). 
He  had  been  sent  by  his  brother  Jonathan  on  a  message 
to  the  Nabathieans,  when  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  '•  the 
children  of  Jambri"  (q.  v.),  from  ]Medeba,  and  appears  to 
have  been  put  to  death  by  them  (1  Mace,  ix,  35, 36, 38). 

4.  One  of  the  persons  sent  by  the  Jews  with  a  petition 
to  the  Syrian  general  Lysias  (2  Mace,  xi,  17). 

5.  The  son  of  Simon  Maccabeus  (1  Mace,  xiii,  53 ;  xvi, 
1, 2, 9, 19, 21, 23),  better  known  by  the  epithet  Hyrcanus 
(q.  v.). 

IL  In  the  New  Testament  the  following  are  all  that  are 
mentioned,  besides  John  the  Apostle  and  John  the 
Baptist,  who  are  noticed  separately  below : 

1.  One  of  the  high-priest's  family,  who,  with  Annas 
and  Caiaphas,  sat  in  judgment  upon  the  apostles  Peter 
and  John  for  their  cure  of  the  lame  man  and  preaching 
in  the  Temple  (Acts  iv,  6),  A.D.  29.  Lightfoot  identities 
him  with  R.  Johanan  Ben-Zachai,  who  lived  forty  years 
before  the  destruction  of  the  Temple,  and  was  president 
ot  the  great  synagogue  after  its  removal  to  Jabne,  or 
Jamnia  (\Ag\iX.ioot,  Cent.  Char.  Matth.praef.ch.lb ;  see 
also  Selden,  De  Synedriis,  ii,  ch.  xv).  Grotius  merely 
says  he  was  known  to  Rabbinical  ^vriters  as  "  John  the 
priest"  (Comm.  in  A  ct.  iv). — Smith. 

2.  The  Hebrew  name  of  the  evangelist  Mark  (q.  v.), 
who  throughout  the  narrative  of  the  Acts  is  designated 
by  the  name  by  which  he  was  known  among  his  coun- 
trymen (Acts  xii,  12, 25 ;  xiii,  5, 13  ;  xv,  37). 

in.  In  Josephus  the  following  are  the  most  notewor- 
thy of  this  name,  besides  the  above  and  John  of  Gis- 
CHALA,  whom  we  notice  separately  below : 

1.  A  high-priest  (son  of  Judas,  and  grandson  of  Elia- 
shib),  who  slew  his  brother  Jesus  in  the  Temple,  thereby 
provoking  the  vengeance  of  Bagoses,  the  Persian  vice- 
roj'  under  .\rtaxerxes  (^Ant.  xi, 7, 1).  He  corresponds  to 
the  Jonathan  (q.  v.),  son  of  Joiada,  of  Neh.  xii,  10, 11. 
See  High-priest. 

2.  Son  of  Dorcas,  sent  by  the  Sicarii  with  ten  execu- 
tioners to  murder  the  persons  taken  into  custody  by 
John  of  Gischala  on  his  arrival  in  Jerusalem  (Josephus, 
War,  iv,  3,  5). 

3.  Son  of  Sosas,  one  of  the  four  popular  generals  of  the 
Idumoeans  who  marched  to  Jerusalem  in  aid  of  the  zeal- 
ots at  the  instance  of  John  of  Gischala  (Josephus,  War, 
iv,  4,  2).  He  was  possibly  the  same  with  John  the  Es- 
sene,  spoken  of  as  commander  of  the  toparchy  of  Sham- 
ma  at  an  earlier  stage  of  the  war  (ih.  ii,  20,4:  comp.  iii, 
2, 1).  He  was  mortallj'  wounded  by  a  dart  during  the 
final  siege  {ih.  v,  6, 5). 

John  (Iwavvric)  the  Apostle,  and  brother  of  the 
apostle  James  "  the  greater"  (Matt,  iv,  21 ;  x,  2 ;  Mark 
i,  19 ;  iii,  17 ;  x,  35 ;  Luke  v,  10 ;  viii,  3  ;  etc.). 

I.  Personal  History. — 1.  Eai-ly  Life. — It  is  probable 
that  he  was  born  at  Bethsaida,  on  the  Lake  of  GalUee. 
The  general  impression  left  on  us  by  the  Gospel  narra- 
tive is  that  he  was  younger  than  the  brother  whose 
name  commonly  precedes  his  (Matt,  iv,  21 ;  x,  3;  xvii, 
1,  etc. ;  but  compare  Luke  ix,  28,  where  the  order  is  in- 
verted in  most  codices),  younger  than  his  friend  Peter, 
possibly  also  than  his  Master.  The  fife  which  was  pro- 
tracted to  the  time  of  Trajan  (Eusebius,  H.  E.  iii,  23, 
following  Ircna?ns)  can  hardly  have  begun  before  the 
j-ear  B.C.  4  of  the  Dionysian  a;ra.  The  Gospels  give 
us  the  name  of  his  father  Zebedasus  (Matt,  iv,  21)  and 
his  mother  Salome  (comp.  INIatt.  xxvii,  56  with  Mark 
XV,  40;  xvi,  1).  Of  the  former  we  know  nothing  more. 
See  Zebedee.  The  traditions  of  the  fourth  century 
(Epiphan.  iii,  Hcer.  78)  make  the  latter  the  daughter 
of  Joseiih  by  his  first  wife,  and  consequently  half-sister 
to  our  Lord.     By  some  recent  critics  she  has  been  iden- 
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tified  with  the  sister  of  Marj',  the  mother  of  Jesus,  in 
John  xix,  25  (Wieseler,  in  Stud.  u.  Krit.  1840,  p.  648). 
Ewald  {Gesch.  Israels,  V.  171)  adopts  Wieseler's  conjec- 
ture, and  connects  it  with  his  own  hypothesis,  that  the 
sons  of  Zebedee,  and  our  Lord,  as  well  as  the  Baptist, 
were  of  the  tribe  of  Levi.  On  the  other  hand,  more  so- 
ber critics,  like  Meander  (^PJianz.  u.  Leit.  p.  609  [4th  ed.]) 
and  Lucke  {Johanms,  i,  9),  reject  both  the  tradition  and 
the  conjecture.  See  Salojie.  Thej'  lived,  it  may  be 
inferred  from  John  i,  44,  in  or  near  the  same  town  as 
those  who  were  afterwards  the  companions  and  part- 
ners of  their  children.  See  Bethsaida.  There,  on  the 
shores  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  the  apostle  and  his  brother 
grew  up.  The  mention  of  the  "  liired  servants"  (Mark 
i,  20),  of  his  mother's  "  substance"  (aTro  tmv  vTrapxov- 
riov,  Luke  viii,  3),  of  "  his  own  house"  {to.  Wui,  John 
xix,  27),  implies  a  position  removed  by  at  least  some 
steps  from  absolute  poverty.  The  fact  that  the  apostle 
was  known  to  the  high-priest  Caiaphas,  as  that  knowl- 
edge was  hardly  likely  to  have  begun  after  he  had 
avowed  himself  the  disciple  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  sug- 
gests the  probability  of  some  early  intimacy  between 
the  two  men  or  their  famiUes.  The  name  which  the 
parents  gave  to  their  younger  child  was  too  common  to 
serve  as  the  ground  of  any  special  inference;  but  it  de- 
serves notice  (1)  that  the  name  appears  among  the  kin- 
dred of  Caiaphas  (Acts  iyj6);  (2)  that  it  was  given  to 
a  priestly  child,  the  son  of  Zacharias  (Luke  i,  13),  as  the 
embodiment  and  symbol  of  Messianic  hopes.  The  fre- 
quent occurrence  of  the  name  at  this  period,  unconnect- 
ed as  it  was  with  any  of  the  great  deeds  of  the  old  heroic 
days  of  Israel,  is  indeed  in  itself  signiticant  as  a  sign  of 
that  yearning  and  expectation  which  then  characterized 
not  only  the  more  faithful  and  devout  (Luke  ii,  25, 38),  but 
the  whole  people.  The  prominence  given  to  it  by  the 
wonders  connected  with  the  birth  of  the  future  Baptist 
may  have  imparted  a  meaning  to  it  for  the  parents  of  the 
future  evangelist  which  it  would  not  otherwise  have 
had.  Of  the  character  of  Zebedasus  we  have  hardly  the 
slightest  trace.  He  interposes  no  refusal  when  his  sons 
are  called  on  to  leave  him  (Matt,  iv,  21).  After  this  he 
disappears  from  the  scene  of  the  Gospel  history,  and  we 
are  led  to  infer  that  he  had  died  before  his  wife  followed 
her  chiktren  in  their  work  of  ministration.  Her  char- 
acter meets  us  as  presenting  the  same  marked  features 
as  those  which  were  conspicuous  in  her  son.  From  her, 
Avho  followed  Jesus  and  ministered  to  liim  of  her  sub- 
stance (Luke  viii,  3),  who  sought  for  her  two  sons  that 
they  might  sit,  one  on  his  right  hand,  the  other  on  his 
left,  in  his  kingdom  (Matt,  xx,  20),  he  might  well  derive 
his  strong  affections,  his  capacity  for  giving  and  receiv- 
ing love,  his  eagerness  for  the  speedy  manifestation  of 
the  Messiah's  kingdom.  The  earlj'  years  of  the  apostle 
we  may  believe  to  have  passed  under  this  influence. 
He  would  be  trained  in  all  that  constituted  the  ordinary 
education  of  Jewish  boyhood.  Though  not  taught  in 
the  schools  of  Jerusalem,  and  therefore,  in  later  life,  lia- 
ble to  the  reproach  of  having  no  recognised  position  as  a 
teacher,  no  Rabbinical  education  (Acts  iv,  13),  he  would 
yet  be  taught  to  read  the  Law  and  observe  its  precepts, 
to  feed  on  the  writings  of  the  prophets  with  the  feeling 
that  their  accomplishment  was  not  far  off. 

2.  Incidents  recorded  of  him  in  the  New  Testament. — 
The  ordinary  life  of  the  flsherman  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee 
was  at  last  broken  in  upon  by  the  news  that  a  prophet 
had  once  more  appeared.  The  voice  of  John  the  Bap- 
tist was  heard  in  the  wilderness  of  Judrea,  and  the  pub- 
licans, peasants,  soldiers,  and  fishermen  of  (Jalilee  gath- 
ered round  him.  Among  these  were  the  two  sons  of 
ZebediBus  and  their  friends.  With  them  perhaps  was 
One  whom  as  yet  they  knew  not.  They  heard,  it  may 
be,  of  John's  protests  against  the  vices  of  their  lown  ruler 
^against  the  hypocrisy  of  Pharisees  ,and  Scribes.  But 
they  heard  also,  it  is  clear,  words  which  spoke  to  them 
of  their  own  sins — of  their  own  need  of  a  deliverer. 
The  words  "  Behold  tlie  Lamb  of  God  that  taketh  away 
the  sms"  imply  that  those  who  heard  them  would  enter 


into  the  blessedness  of  which^  they  spoke.  Assimiing 
that  the  unnamed  disciple  of  John  i,  37-40  was  the 
evangelist  himself,  we  are  led  to  think  of  that  meeting, 
the  lengthened  interview  that  followed  it  as  the 
starting-point  of  the  entire  devotion  of  heart  and  soul 
which  lasted  through  his  whole  life.  Then  Jesus  loved 
him  as  he  loved  all  earnest  seekers  after  righteousness 
and  truth  (comp.  Mark  x,  21).  The  words  of  that  even- 
ing, though  unrecorded,  were  mighty  in  their  effect. 
The  disciples  (John  apparently  among  them)  followed 
their  new  teacher  to  Galilee  (John  i,  44),  were  with  him, 
as  such,  at  the  marriage-feast  of  Cana  (ii,  2),  journeyed 
with  him  to  Capernaum,  and  thence  to  Jerusalem  (ii, 
12,  22),  came  back  through  Samaria  (iv,  8),  and  then, 
for  some  uncertain  interval  of  time,  returned  to  their 
former  occupations.  The  uncertainty  which  hangs  over 
the  narratives  of  Matt,  iv,  18  and  Luke  v,  1-11  (comp. 
the  arguments  for  and  against  their  relating  to  the  same 
events  in  Lampe,  Comment,  ad  Joann.  i,  20),  leaves  us 
in  doubt  whether  they  received  a  special  call  to  become 
"fishers  of  men"  once  onh'  or  twice.  In  either  case 
they  gave  up  the  employment  of  their  life  and  went  to 
do  a  work  like  it,  and  yet  unlike,  in  God's  spiritual  king- 
dom. From  this  time  they  take  their  place  among  the 
company  of  disciples.  Only  here  and  there  are  there 
traces  of  individual  character,  of  special  turning-points 
in  their  Uves.  Soon  they  find  themselves  m  the  num- 
ber of  the  Twelve  who  are  chosen,  not  as  disciples  only, 
but  as  their  Lord's  delegates — representatives — apostles. 
In  all  the  lists  of  the  Twelve  those  foiu-  names  of  the 
sons  of  Jonah  and  Zebedajus  stand  foremost.  .  They 
come  within  the  innermost  circle  of  their  Lord's  friends, 
and  are  as  the  tK\tKTU)v  tKXtKroTfpoi.  The  three,  Pe- 
ter, James,  and  John,  are  with  him  when  none  else  are, 
in  the  chamber  of  death  (Mark  v,  37),  in  the  glory  of 
the  transfiguration  (Matt,  xvii,  1),  when  he  forewarns 
them  of  the  destruction  of  the  Holy  Citj^  (Mark  xiii,  3, 
Andrew,  in  this  instance,  with  thcrr^,  in  the  agony  of 
Gethsemanc.  Peter  is  throughout  the  leader  of  that 
band ;  to  John  belongs  the  yet  more  memorable  distinc- 
tion of  being  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved.  This  love 
is  returned  with  a  more  single,  imdivided  heart  by  him 
than  by  any  other.  If  Peter  is  the  (piXoxpitrrog,  John 
is  the  (ftiXn](jov<;  (Grotius,  Prole(/om.  in  Joann.").  Some 
striking  facts  indicate  why  this  was  so ;  what  the  char- 
acter was  which  was  thus  worthy  of  the  love  of  Jesus 
of  Nazareth.  They  hardly  sustain  the  popular  notion, 
fostered  by  the  received  types  of  Christian  art,  of  a  na- 
ture gentle,  yielding,  feminine.  The  name  Boanerges 
(Mark  iii,  17)  implies  a  vehemence,  zeal,  intensity, 
which  gave  to  those  who  had  it  the  might  of  Sons  of 
Thunder.  That  spirit  broke  out  once  and  again  when 
they  joined  their  mother  in  asking  for  the  highest  places 
in  the  kingdom  of  their  IMaster,  and  declared  that  they 
were  ready  to  face  the  dark  terrors  of  the  cup  that  he 
drank,  and  the  baptism  that  he  was  baptized  with  (Matt. 
XX,  20-24;  Mark  x,  35-41) — when  they  rebuked  one 
who  cast  out  devils  in  their  Lord's  name  because  he  was 
not  one  of  their  company  (Luke  ix,  49) — when  they 
sought  to  call  down  fire  from  heaven  upon  a  village  of 
the  Samaritans  (Luke  ix,  54).  About  this  time  Salome, 
as  if  her  husband  had  died,  takes  her  place  among  the 
women  who  followed  Jesus  in  Galilee  (Luke  viii,  3), 
ministering  to  him  of  their  substance,  and  went  up  with 
him  in  his  last  journey  to  Jerusalem  (Luke  xxiii,  55). 
Through  her,  we  may  well  believe,  John  first  came  to 
know  Man,'  Magdalene,  whose  character  he  depicts  with 
such  a  life-like  touch,  and  that  other  IMary,  to  whom  he 
was  afterwards  to  stand  in  so  close  and  special  a  rela- 
tion. The  fulness  of  his  narrative  of  what  the  other 
evangelists  omit  (John  xi)  leads  to  the  conclusion  that 
he  was  united  also  by  some  special  ties  of  intimacy  to 
the  family  of  Bethany.  It  is  not  necessarj'  to  dwell  at 
length  on  the  familiar  history  of  the  Last  Supper.  What 
is  characteristic  is  that  he  is  there,  as  ever,  the  disciple 
whom  Jesus  loved;  and,  as  the  chosen  and  favored 
i  friend,  reclines  at  table  with  his  head  upon  his  Master's 
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breast  (John  xiii,  23).  To  liim  the  eager  Peter-they 
hail  been  sent  together  to  prepare  the  supper  (Luke  xxu, 
8)— makes  signs  of  impatient  questioning  that  he  should 
ask  what  was  not  likely  to  be  answered  if  it  came  from 
anv  other  (John  xiii,  24).  As  they  go  out  to  the  Mount 
of  "olives  the  chosen  three  are  nearest  to  their  Master. 
They  only  are  vrithin  sight  or  hearing  of  the  conflict  in 
Gethseraane  (Matt,  xxvi,  37).  Wlien  the  betrayal  is 
accomplished,  Peter  and  John,  after  the  first  moment  of 
confusion,  follow  afar  off,  while  the  others  simply  seek 
safety  in  a  hasty  flight  (John  xviii,  15).  The  personal 
acquaintance  which  existed  between  John  and  Caiaphas 
enabled  him  to  gain  access  both  for  himself  and  Peter, 
but  the  latter  remains  in  tlie  jiorch,  witii  the  officers  and 
servants,  while  John  himself  apparently  is  admitted  to 
the  council-chamber,  and  follows  Jesus  thence,  even  to 
the  pra2torium  of  the  Koraan  procurator  (John  xviii,  1 0, 
19, 28).  Thence,  as  if  the  desire  to  see  the  end,  and  tlie 
love  which  was  stronger  than  dealli,  sustained  him 
through  all  the  terrors  and  sorrows  of  iliat  day,  he  fol- 
lowed—accompanied  probably  by  his  own  mother,  Mary 
the  mother  of  Jesus,  and  JNIary  Magdalene— to  the  place 
of  crucilixion.  The  teacher  who  had  been  to  him  as  a 
brother  leaves  to  him  a  brother's  duty.  He  is  to  be  as 
a  son  to  the  mother  who  is  left  desolate  (John  xix,  2G- 
27).  The  Sabbath  that  followed  was  spent,  it  would 
appear,  in  the  same  company.  He  receives  Peter,  in 
spite  of  his  denial,  on  the  old  terms  of  friendship.  It  is 
to  them  that  Mary  jVtagdalcne  first  runs  witli  the  tidings 
of  the  emptied  sepulchre  (John  xx,  2) ;  they  are  the 
first  to  go  together  to  see  what  the  strange  words  meant. 
Not  without  some  bearing  on  their  respective  characters 
is  the  fact  that  John  is  the  most  impetuous,  running  on 
most  eagerly  to  the  rock-tomb:  Peter,  the  least  restrain- 
ed by  awe,  the  first  to  enter  in.and  look  (John  xx,  4-6). 
For  at  least  eight  days  they  continued  in  Jerusalem 
(John  XX,  2G).  Then,  in  the  interval  between  the  res- 
urrection and  the  ascension,  we  find  them  still  together 
on  the  Sea  of  Galilee  (.John  xxi,  1),  as  though  they 
would  calm  the  eager  suspense  of  that  period  of  expec- 
tation by  a  return  to  their  old  calling  and  their  old  fa- 
miliar haunts.  Here,  too,  there  is  a  characteristic  dif- 
ference. John  is  the  first  to  recognise  in  the  dim  form 
seen  in  the  morning  twilight  the  presence  of  his  risen 
Lord;  Peter  the  first  to  plunge  into  the  water  and  swim 
towanls  the  shore  where  he  stood  calling  to  them  (John 
xxi,  7).  The  last  words  of  the  Gospel  reveal  to  us  the 
deep  affection  which  united  the  two  friends.  It  is  not 
enough  for  Peter  to  know  his  own  future.  That  at  once 
suggests  the  question— "And  what  sliall  this  man  do?" 
(John  xxi,  21).  The  history  of  the  Acts  shows  the 
same  union.  They  are  of  course  together  at  the  ascen- 
sion and  on  the  day  of  Pentecost.  Together  they  enter 
the  Temjjle  as  worshijipers  (Acts  iii,  1),  and  protest 
against  the  threats  of  the  Sanhedrim  (iv,  IB).  They 
are  fellow-workers  in  the  first  great  step  of  the  Churches 
expansion.  The  a]K)stle  whose  wrath  had  been  roused 
by  the  unbelief  of  tlic  Samaritans  overcomes  his  nation- 
al exclusivcness,  and  receives  them  as  his  brethren  (viii, 
14).  The  i)ersecution  which  was  pushed  on  by  Saul  of 
Tarsus  did  not  drive  him  or  any  of  the  apostles  from 
their  post  (viii,  1).  When  the  persecutor  came  back  as 
the  convert,  he,  it  is  true,  did  not  see  him  (Gal.  i,  19), 
but  this,  of  course,  tloes  not  involve  the  inference  that  he 
ha(l  left  .lerusalom.  The  shari)er  though  shorter  perse- 
cution which  followed  under  Herod  Agrippa  brought  a 
great  sorrow  to  him  in  the  martyrdom  of  his  brother 
(Acts  xii,  2).  His  friend  was  driven  to  seek  safety  in 
flight.  Fifteen  years  after  Paul's  first  visit  he  was  stiU 
at  Jerusalem,  and  helped  to  take  part  in  the  great  set- 
tlement of  the  controversy  between  the  Jewish  and  the 
Gentile  Christians  (Acts  xv,  C).  His  position  and  rep- 
utation tlierc  were  those  of  one  ranking  among  the  ciiief 
"  piUars"  of  the  Church  ((ial.  ii,  9).  Of  the  work  of  the 
apostle  during  this  period  we  have  hardlv  the  sliithtcst 
trace.  There  may  have  been  special  calls  to  mission- 
work  like  that  which  drew  him  to  Samaria.     There 


may  have  been  the  work  of  teaching,  organizing,  ex- 
horting the  churches  of  Judrea.  His  fulfilment  of  the 
solemn  charge  intrusted  to  him  may  have  led  him  to  a 
life  of  loving  and  reverent  thought  rather  than  to  one 
of  conspicuous  activity.  We  may,  at  all  events,  feel 
sure  that  it  was  a  time  in  which  "the  natural  elements 
of  his  character,  with  aU  their  fieiy  energy,  became 
purified  and  mellowed,  rising  step  by  step  to  that  high 
serenity  which  we  find  perfected  in  the  closing  portion 
of  his  fife.  Here,  too,  we  may,  without  much  hesitation, 
accept  the  traditions  of  the  Church  as  recording  a  his- 
toric fact  when  they  ascribe  to  him  a  life  of  celibacy 
(TertuU.  De  Monoy.  c.  xiii).  The  absence  of  his  name 
from  1  Cor.  ix,  5  tends  to  the  same  conclusion.  It  har- 
monizes with  all  we  know  of  his  character  to  think  of 
his  heart  as  so  absorbed  in  the  higher  and  diviner  lo\'e 
that  there  was  no  room  left  for  the  lower  and  the  human. 
8.  Sequel  of  his  Career. — The  traditions  of  a  later  age 
come  in,  with  more  or  less  show  of  likelihood,  to  fill  up 
the  great  gap  which  separates  the  apostle  of  Jerusalem 
from  the  bishop  of  Ephesus.  It  was  a  natural  conjec- 
ture to  suppose  that  he  remained  in  Judaea  till  the  death 
of  the  Virgin  released  him  from  his  trust.  When  this 
took  place  we  can  only  conjecture.  The  hypothesis  of 
Baronius  and  Tillemont,  that  the  Virgin  accompanied 
him  to  Ephesus,  has  not  even  the  authority  of  tradition 
(Lampe,  i,  51).  There  are  no  signs  of  his  being  at  Je- 
rusalem at  the  time  of  Paul's  last  visit  (Acts  xxi).  The 
pastoral  epistles  set  aside  the  notion  that  he  had  come 
to  Ephesus  before  the  work  of  the  apostle  of  the  Gen- 
tiles was  brought  to  its  conclusion.  Out  of  many  con- 
tradictory statements,  fixing  his  departure  under  Claud- 
ius, or  Nero,  or  as  late  even  as  Domitian,  we  have  hardly 
any  data  for  doing  more  than  rejecting  the  two  ex- 
tremes. Lampe  fixes  A.D.  GG,  when  Jerusalem  was  be- 
sieged by  the  Roman  forces  under  Cestius,  as  the  most 
probable  date.  Nor  is  it  certain  that  his  work  as  an 
apostle  was  transferred  at  once  from  Jerusalem  to  Eph- 
esus. A  tradition  current  in  the  time  of  Augustine 
(Qiicesf.  Ecang.  ii,  19),  and  embodied  in  some  MSS.  of 
the  New  Test.,  represented  the  1st  Epistle  of  John  as 
addressed  to  the  Parthians,  and  so  far  implied  that  his 
apostolic  work  had  brought  him  into  contact  with  tliera. 
In  the  earlier  tradition  which  made  the  apostles  for- 
mally partition  out  the  world  known  to  them.  Parthia 
falls  to  the  lot  of  Thomas,  while  John  receives  Procon- 
sidar  Asia  (Eusebius,  Hist.  Eccl.  iii,  1).  In  one  of  the 
legends  connected  with  the  Apostles'  Creed,  Peter  con- 
tributes the  first  article,  .lohn  the  second;  but  the  tradi- 
tion appears  Avith  great  variations  as  to  time  and  order 
(comp.  Pseudo-August.  Serm.  ccxl,  ccxli).  W^hen  the 
form  of  the  aged  disciple  meets  us  again,  in  the  twilight 
of  the  apostolic  age,  we  are  still  left  in  great  doubt  as  to 
the  extent  of  his  work  and  the  circumstances  of  his  out- 
ward life.  Assuming  the  authorship  of  the  Epistles  and 
the  Revelation  to  be  his,  the  facts  which  the  New  Test, 
writings  assert  or  imply  are:  (1)  that,  having  come  to 
Ephesus,  some  persecution,  local  or  general,  drove  him 
to  Patmos  (Rev.  i,  9) ;  (2)  that  the  seven  churches,  of 
which  Asia  was  the  centre,  were  special  objects  of  his 
solicitude  (Rev.  i,  11);  that  in  his  work  he  had  to  en- 
counter men  who  denied  the  truth  on  wOiich  his  faith 
rested  (1  John  iv,  1 ;  2  John  7),  and  others  who,  with  a 
railing  and  malignant  temper,  disputed  his  authority  (3 
John  9, 10).  If  to  this  we  r.dd  that  he  must  have  out- 
lived all,  or  nearly  all,  of  those  who  had  been  the  friends 
and  companions  even  of  his  maturer  years — that  this 
lingering  age  gave  strength  to  an  old  imagination  that 
his  Lord  had  promised  him  immortality  (John  xxi,  23) 
— that,  as  if  remembering  the  actual  words  which  had 
been  thus  perverted,  the  longing  of  his  soul  gathered 
itself  up  in  the  cry,  "Even  so,  come, Lord  Jesus"  (Rev. 
xxii,  20) — that  from  some  who  spoke  with  authority  he 
received  a  solemn  attestation  of  the  confidence  they  re- 
posed in  him  (John  xxi,  24)— we  have  stated  all  that 
has  any  claim  to  the  character  of  historical  truth.  The 
picture  which  tradition  tills  up  for  us  has  the  merit  of 
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being  full  and  vivid,  but  it  blends  together,  without 
mucli  regard  to  harmony,  things  probable  and  improba- 
ble. He  is  shipwrecked  off  Ephesus  (Simeon  Jletaph. 
Jn  vita  Johann.  c.  2 ;  Lampe,  i,  47),  and  arrives  there  in 
time  to  check  the  progress  of  the  heresies  which  sprang 
up  after  I'auVs  departure.  Then,  or  at  a  later  period, 
he  numbers  among  his  disciples  men  like  Polycarp,  Pa- 
pias,  Ignatius  (Jerome,  De  vir.  Illust.  c.  xvii).  In  the 
persecution  under  Domitian  he  is  taken  to  Rome,  and 
there,  by  his  boldness,  though  not  by  death,  gains  the 
crown  of  martyrdom.  The  boiling  oil  into  which  he  is 
thrown  lias  no  power  to  hitrt  him  (Tertull.  De  Prasaipt. 
c.  xxxvi).  The  scene  of  the  supposed  miracle  was 
outside  the  Porta  Latina,  and  hence  the  Western  Church 
commemorates  it  by  the  special  festival  of  "St.  John 
Port.  Latin."  on  May  6th.  He  is  then  sent  to  labor  in 
the  mines,  and  Patmos  is  the  place  of  his  exile  (Yicto- 
rinus,  In  Apoc.  ix ;  Lampe,  i,  G6).  The  accession  of 
Nerva  frees  him  from  danger,  and  lie  returns  to  Ephesus. 
There  he  settles  the  canon  of  the  Gospel  history  by  for- 
mally attesting  the  truth  of  the  lirst  three  Gospels,  and 
writing  his  own  to  supply  what  they  left  wanting  (Eu- 
seb.  //.  A',  iii,  24).  The  elders  of  the  Church  are  gath- 
ered together,  and  he,  as  by  a  sudden  inspiration,  begins 
with  the  wonderful  opening,  "  In  the  beginning  was  the 
word"  (Jerome,  De  vir.  Illust.  29).  Heresies  continue  to 
show  themselves,  but  he  meets  them  with  the  strongest 
possible  ]>rotest.  He  refuses  to  pass  under  the  same 
roof  (that  of  the  public  baths  of  Ephesus)  with  their 
foremost  leader,  lest  the  house  should  fall  down  on  them 
and  crush  them  (Iren.  iii,  3  ;  Euseb.  //.  K.  iii,  28;  iv,  14). 
Eusel)ius  and  Irena;us  make  Cerinthus  the  heretic.  In 
Epiphanius  {llcer,  xxx,  c.  24)  Ebion  is  the  hero  of  the 
stor}'.  To  modem  feelings  the  anecdote  may  seem  at 
variance  with  the  character  of  the  apostle  of  love,  but  it 
is  hardly  more  than  the  development  in  act  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  2  John  10.  To  the  mind  of  Epiphanius  there 
was  a  dirticulty  of  another  Idnd :  nothing  less  than  a 
special  inspiration  coidd  account  for  such  a  departure 
from  an  ascetic  life  as  going  to  a  bath  at  all.  Through 
his  agency  the  great  temple  of  Artemis  is  at  last  reft  of 
its  magnificence,  and  even  (!)  levelled  with  the  ground 
(Cyril.  Alex.  Orat.  de  Mar.  Virr/.  ,■  Nicephor.  //.  I-J.  u.  42 ; 
Lampe,  i,  90).  He  introduces  and  perpetuates  the  Jew- 
ish mode  of  celebrating  the  Easter  feast  (Eusebius,  II.  E. 
iii,  .5) — at  Ephesus,  if  not  before,  as  one  who  was  a  true 
priest  of  the  Lord,  bearing  on  his  brow  the  plate  of  gold 
(^TriraXop;  compare  Suicer.  Thes.  s.r.),with  the  sacred 
name  engraved  on  it,  which  was  the  badge  of  the  Jew- 
ish pontiff  (Polycrates,  in  Eusebius,  H.  E.  iii,  31 ;  v,  24). 
In  strange  contrast  with  this  ideal  exaltation,  a  later 
tradition  tells  how  the  old  man  used  to  find  pleasure  in 
the  playfulness  and  fondness  of  a  favorite  bird,  and  de- 
fended himself  against  the  charge  of  unworthy  trifling 
by  the  familiar  apologue  of  the  bow  that  must  some- 
times be  unbent  (Cassian.  Collat.  xxiv,  c.  2).  Jlorc  true 
to  the  N.-T.  character  of  the  apostle  is  the  story,  told 
with  so  much  power  and  beauty  by  Clement  of  Alexan- 
dria (^Qins  dives,  c.42),  of  his  special  and  loving  interest 
in  the  younger  members  of  his  flock — of  his  eagerness 
and  courage  in  the  attempt  to  rescue  one  of  them  who 
had  fallen  into  evil  courses.  The  scene  of  the  old  and 
loving  man,  standing  face  to  face  ■v\ith  the  outlaw -chief 
whom,  in  days  gone  by,  he  had  baptized,  and  winning 
him  to  repentance,  is  one  which  we  could  gladly  look  on 
as  belonging  to  his  actual  life — part  of  a  story  which  is, 
in  Clement's  words,  oh  fxvOog  c'tWd  Xoyog.  Not  less 
beautifiU  is  that  other  scene  which  comes  before  us  as 
the  last  act  of  his  life.  When  all  capacity  to  work  and 
teach  is  gone — when  there  is  no  strength  even  to  stand — 
the  spirit  still  retains  its  power  to  love,  and  the  lips  are 
still  opened  to  repeat,  without  change  and  variation,  the 
command  which  summed  up  all  his  Master's  will,  "  Little 
chdihen,  love  one  another"  (Jerome,  in  Gal.  vi).  Other 
stories,  more  apocrj-phal  and  less  interesting,  we  may 
pass  over  rapidly.  That  he  put  forth  his  power  to  raise 
the  dead  to  Hfc "(Euseb.  //.  /;.  v.  18) ;  that  he  drank  the 
lY.— O  o  o 


cup  of  hemlock  which  was  intended  to  cause  his  death, 
and  suffered  no  harm  from  it  (Pseudo-August.  Soliloq.; 
Isidor.  Hispal.ZJe  Morte  Sand.  c.  73)  ;  that  when  he  felt 
his  death  approaching  he  gave  orders  for  the  construction 
of  his  own  sepidchrc,  and  when  it  was  finished  calmly 
laid  himself  down  in  it  and  died  (Augustin.  Tract,  in 
Joann.  cxxiv) ;  that  after  his  interment  there  were 
strange  movements  in  the  earth  that  covered  him  (ift.) ; 
that  when  the  tomb  v/as  subsequently  opened  it  was 
found  empty  (Niceph.  II.  E.  ii,  42) ;  that  he  was  reserved 
to  reappear  again  in  conflict  with  the  personal  anti- 
christ in  the  last  days  (Suicer,  Thes.  s.  v.  'lioc\vvi]q) — 
these  traditions,  for  the  most  part,  indicate  little  else 
than  the  uncritical  spirit  of  the  age  in  which  they  passed 
current.  The  very  time  of  his  death  lies  within  the  re- 
gion of  conjecture  rather  than  of  history,  and  the  dates 
that  have  been  assigned  for  it  range  from  A.D.  89  to  A.D. 
120  (Lampe,  i,  92).— Smith. 

See  Perionii  Vita'.  ApostoL\\  95  sq. ;  Edzard,Z>e  Joan- 
ne Cerintld  prteseiifiain  J'ltr/icnte  ( Viteb.  1732) ;  SchwoU- 
mann,  Comment,  de  Jo.  in  Pathmo  exilic  (Halle,  1757) ; 
Hering,  Von  d.  Schide  d.  Apost.  Joh.  zu  Ephesus  (BresL 
J  774);  Bishop,  Life,  etc.,  of  St.  John  (London,  1827); 
Webb,  The  Beloved  Disciple  (Lond.  1848) ;  Krummacher 
(in  Life  of  Cornelius,  etc.) ;  Lee,  Life  of  St.  John  (N.Y, 
1854) ;  Macfarlane,  The  Disdple  ivhom  Jesus  loved  (Lond. 
1855) ;  Kienkel,  7Jc?-  Apostel  Johannes  (Berlin,  1871). 

II.  The  most  pron;inent  traits  of  Johns  character  ap- 
pear to  have  been  an  ardent  temperament  and  a  delicacy 
of  sentiment.  These  combined  to  produce  that  devoted 
attachment  to  his  Master  which  leads  him  to  detail  all 
his  discourses  and  vindicate  his  character  on  all  occa- 
sions. Yet,  with  all  his  mildness  and  amiability  of  tem- 
per— doubtless,  in  part,  the  fruit  of  divine  grace,  for  we 
trace  also  a  degree  of  selfishness  in  Mark  ix,  38  ;  x.  35 — 
he  was  not  altogether  feminine  in  dispositicn,  but  pos- 
sessed an  energy  and  force  of  mind  which  gave  him  the 
title  of  one  of  the  '-sons  of  thunder"  (Mark  iii,  17),  burst- 
ing forth  in  vehement  language  in  his  writings,  and  on 
one  occasion  calling  even  for  rebuke  (Luke  ix,  54,  55). 
See  Boanerges.  It  was  these  traits  of  mind  that  en- 
abled him  to  take  so  profound  and  comprehensive  a  vie  w 
of  the  nature  and  ciftice  of  the  incarnate  Son  of  (iod,  evi- 
dent in  all  his  writings,  and  especially  developed  in  the 
introduction  to  his  Gospel. 

See  Yon  'SleMe,  Entwurf  einer  Lebensheschreibung  und 
Cha7-ukteristik-  d.  Apost.  Joh.  (Heidelb.  1808);  Niemeyer, 
Charakteristik  der  Bibel,  i,  303  sq. ;  Wernsdorf,  Meletema 
de  Elogio  filior.toniti-ui  (Helmst.1755);  0\iba.r,De  Tem- 
peramento  Joa.  cholerico  (Gott.  1738) ;  F.  Trench,  Life 
and  Character  of  John  the  Evangelist  (London,  1850) ; 
Stanley,  Sei-mons  and  Essays  on  the  Apost.  Age,  serm.  iv ; 
W.  Grimm,  in  Erscli  und  Gruber's  Encycl.  sect,  ii,  pt.  22, 
p.  1  sq. ;  Ad.  Monod,  Sermons  {Jm  Parole  vivante)  (Par. 
1858)  ;  Pressense,  Apostolic  JEra,  p.  415. 

JOHN,  GOSPEL  OF.  The  fourth  in  order  of  the 
evangehcal  narratives  in  nearly  all  editions,  though  a 
few  SiSS.  place  it  immediately  after  Matthew.  See 
Gospels. 

I.  Genuineness. — There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
fourth  Gospel  was  from  the  beginning  received  in  the 
Church  as  the  production  of  the  apostle  whose  name  it 
bears.  We  may  decline  to  accept  as  a  testimony  for 
this  the  statement  at  the  close  of  the  Gospel  itself  (xxi, 
24),  for  this  can  have  the  force  of  an  independent  testi- 
mony only  on  the  supposition  that  the  passage  was  add- 
ed by  another  hand;  and  though  there  is  an  evident 
allusion  in  2  Pet.  i,  14  to  what  is  recorded  in  John  xxi, 
18,  19,  yet,  as  that  saying  of  the  Lord  was  one  which 
tradition  would  be  sure  to  send  forth  among  the  breth- 
ren (compare  ver.  23),  it  cannot  be  inferred  from  Peter's 
allusion  to  it  that  it  was  then  put  on  record  as  we  have 
it  in  the  Gospel.  We  may  also  admit  that  the  passages 
in  the  writings  of  the  apostolic  fathers  which  have  been 
adduced  as  evincing,  on  their  part,  acquaintance  with 
this  Gospel  are  not  decisive.  The  passages  usually  cited 
for  this  purpose  are  Barnab.  Ep,  v,  vi,  xii  (comp.  John 
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iii,  14) ;  Herm, Past.  Sim.  ix,  12  (compare  John  x,7,9; 
xiv,  0 ) ;  Ifjnat.  .1  d  M(U/nes.  vii  (comp.  John  xii,  49 ;  x, 
30;'xiv,  11).  See  Lardiier,  irori«,  vol.  ii.  AU  of  them 
maif  owe  their  accordance  with  John's  statements  to  the 
influence  of  true  tratlition,  or  to  the  necessary  resem- 
blance of  the  just  utterance  of  Christian  thought  and 
feeliuf,'  hy  (Utterent  men ;  though  iii  three  other  pas- 
sages cited  from  Ignatius  (Ad  Horn,  vii;  Ad  Trail,  viii; 
and  Ad  Philad.  vii)  the  coincidence  of  the  first  two  with 
John  vi,  32  sq.,  and  of  the  last  with  John  iii,  8,  is  al- 
most too  close  to  be  accounted  for  in  this  way  (Ebrard, 
Kcanff.  Joh.  p.  102 ;  Rothe,  .1  nfdnge  der  Christl.  Kirche, 
\,.  715).  But  Eusebius  attests  that  this  Gospel  was 
among  the  books  universally  received  in  the  Churcli 
(  //w/.  Eccles.  iii,  25);  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  it 
formed  part  of  the  canon  of  the  churches,  both  of  the 
East  and  West,  before  the  end  of  the  2d  century.  See 
Caxox.  It  is  in  the  I'eshito,  and  in  the  Muratori  Frag- 
ment. It  is  quoted  or  referred  to  by  Justin  MartjT 
(Apol.  i,  52,  61;  ii,  G;  c.  Tri/ph.  105,  etc.;  compare  01s- 
hausen,  Echtheit  der  Kan,  Evv.  p.  304  sq.) ,  by  Tatian 
(Orat.  ad  Griecos,  4,  13,  19),  who,  indeed,  composed  a 
Diatessaron  (Eusebius, //4s/.y!,'cc/.iv,  29;  Theod.  Ila-ret. 
Fab.  i,  20),  in  preparing  which  he  must  have  had  tliis 
gospel  before  him ;  in  the  Epistle  of  the  Church  at  Vi- 
enne  and  Lyons  (Euseb.  v,  1);  by  MeUto  of  Sardes  (see 
Pitra,  Spicileg.  Solmense,  i,  Prolegom.  p.  5,  Paris,  1852) ; 
by  Athenagoras  (Leff.  pi-o  Christ.  10);  by  ApoUinaris 
(frag.  Chron.  Pasch.  p.  14,  ed.  Dindorf; ;  by  Polycrates, 
bishop  of  Epliesus  (Euseb.  Hist.  Ecd.  v,  24) ;  and  in  the 
Clementine  Homilies  (xix,  22,  ed.  Dressel,  1853),  in  such 
a  way  that  not  only  is  its  existence  proved,  but  evidence 
is  afforded  of  the  esteem  in  which  it  was  held  as  canon- 
ical from  the  middle  of  the  2d  century.  StiU  more  pre- 
cise is  the  testimony  of  Theophilus,  bishop  of  Antioch, 
who  not  only  composed  a  Harmony  of  the  four  evange- 
lists (Jerome,  De  riris  I  Hunt.  25 ;  Ep.  151,  ad  A  Ir/asiam), 
but  in  an  extant  work  (ad  Aiitol.  ii,  22)  expressly  quotes 
Jolin  1,  1  as  part  of  holj'  Scrijjture,  and  as  the  produc- 
tion of  the  apostle,  whom  he  ranks  among  the  TTJ/fi;- 
fiUToipi'mot.  More  important  still  is  the  testimony  of 
Irena>us  (//cer.  iii,  11,3,  p.  218,  ed.  Grabe),  both  because 
of  his  acquaintance  in  early  youth  with  Polycarji,  and 
because  of  the  distinctness  and  confidence  with  which  he 
asserts  the  Johanncan  origin  of  this  Gospel.  See  Ire- 
^MV!i.  To  these  testimonies  may  be  added  that  of  Cel- 
sus,  the  enemy  of  the  Christians,  who,  in  preparing  his 
attack  upon  them,  cviilently  liad  the  four  canonical  Gos- 
pels before  liim,  and  of  wlupse  citations  from  them  some 
are  undoubtedly  from  that  of  John  (compare  Olshausen, 
ul  sup.  p.  349,  355 ;  Liicke,  Comment,  i,  68  sq.,  3d  edit.)  ; 
which  shows  that,  at  the  time  when  he  wrote,  this  Gos- 
pel must  have  been  in  general  acceptance  by  the  Chris- 
tians as  canonical.  Tlie  heretic  Marcion,  also,  in  reject- 
ing this  (fospel  on  dogmatical  grounds,  is  a  witness  to 
the  fact  that  its  canonical  authority  was  generally  held 
by  the  Cliristians  (Tertull.  c.  Marcion,  iv,  5;  De'Carne 
Ckristi).^  That  the  Gospel  was  recognised  as  canonical 
hy  the  Valentinians,  one  of  the  most  important  sects  of 
the  2d  century,  is  placed  beyond  doubt  by  the  state- 
ment of  Ireuicus  (/larr.  iii,  1 1 ),  and  by  the  fact  that  it  is 
(|uotcd  by  Ptolemajus,  a  disciple  of  Valentinus  (Epiphan. 
//irr.  xxxiii,  3),  and  was  commented  on  by  Heracleon, 
another  of  his  disciples,  both  of  whom  lived  about  the 
middle  of  the  2d  century.  Tliat  Valentinus  himself 
knew  and  used  the  book  is  rendered  probable  bv  this, 
and  by  the  statement  of  Tertullian  (De  Prascr.  'Umret. 
38),  that  Valentinus  accepted  the  Biblical  canon  entire^ 
lliough  he  perverted  its  meaning;  and  this  probabihty 
is  raised  to  certainty  by  the  fact  that,  in  the  recently 
<hscovercd  work  of  Hippolytus,  Valentinus  is  found  twice 
(  /  /iUosop/i.xi,  33, 34,  ed.  Miller)  citing  the  phrase  o  dp- 
Xwi/  Tov  K6(Tfiov  TovTov,  as  applied  to  the  devil,  which 
'wcurs  only  in  .John's  (Jospel,  and  repeatedly  there  (xii, 
31 ;  xiv,30;  xvi,  11);  and  also  ipioting  the  saving,  J(.hn 
X,  8,  a.s  the  word  of  Christ.  From  the  same  source  also 
( vii,  22,  27,  p.  232,  242)  we  learn  that  BasiUdcs  was  ac- 


quainted with  John's  Gospel,  and  cited  it;  and  this 
brnigs  us  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  2d  centurj-,  within 
a  short  time  of  the  apostle's  death. 

This  concurrence  of  external  testimony  is  the  more 
noticeable  as  there  are  certain  peculiarities  in  the  fourth 
Gospel  which  would  have  thrown  suspicion  on  its  genu- 
ineness had  not  that  been  placed  beyond  doubt  by  the 
knowledge  which  the  Christians  had  of  its  having  pro- 
ceeded from  the  pen  of  John.  Such  are  the  promi- 
nence given  to  the  extra-Galikcan  ministry  of  our  Lord ; 
the  record  of  remarkable  miracles,  such  as  the  healing 
of  the  impotent  man  (ch.  v),  of  the  blind  man  (ch.  ix), 
the  raising  from  the  dead  of  Lazarus,  and  others,  omit- 
ted by  the  other  evangelists ;  the  insertion  of  so  many 
discourses  of  Jesus,  of  which  no  hint  is  found  in  the 
other  Gospels,  as  well  as  the  omission  of  remarkable 
facts  in  the  evangelic  history,  especially  the  institution 
of  the  supper  and  the  agony  in  the  garden ;  and  certain 
important  apparent  discrepancies  between  this  and  the 
synoptical  Gospels.  In  perfect  keeping  with  this  as- 
sumption, also,  is  the  entire  tone,  spirit,  and  character 
of  the  Gospel ;  it  is  emphatically,  as  Clement  of  Alexan- 
dria calls  it,  the  Trvtv fiariKov  tvayyiXiov,  and  breathes 
throughout  the  spirit  which  was  characteristic  of  '•  the 
disciple  whom  Jesus  loved."  The  work  is  evidently 
the  production  of  one  who  was,  as  the  writer  professes 
to  be  (i,  14  [comp.  1  John  i,  1 ;  iv,  14] ;  xix,  35;  xxi, 
24),  an  eye-witness  of  what  he  narrates ;  and  there  is  a 
simplicity,  a  naturalness,  and  a  viviihiess  in  the  whole 
narrative  which  no  forger  of  a  later  age  could  have  at- 
tained— which  the  very  consciousness  of  composing 
what  was  intended  to  be  an  imposition  would  have  pre- 
cluded. The  remarkable  manner  also  in  which  the 
writer  avoids  introducing  John  by  name  (xiii,  23 ;  xix, 
16;  XX,  2,  3,  4;  xxi,  7,  24)  affords  additional  evidence 
that  John  himself  was  the  writer.  It  has  been  urged 
also  by  some  (Bleek,  Ebrard,  Credner)  that  the  use  of 
the  simple  'ltx)avvr]Q,  without  in  any  case  the  addition 
of  the  usual  6  Ba7m(T7-/;f,  to  designate  the  Baptist,  in 
this  Gospel,  is  an  evidence  of  its  being  the  production 
of  John  the  apostle,  on  the  ground  that,  "  supposing  the 
apostle  not  to  be  the  writer,  one  woidd  expect  that  he 
should,  like  the  Synoptists,  discriminate  the  Baptist 
from  the  apostle  by  this  epithet,  whereas,  supposing  the 
apostle  himself  to  be  the  writer,  he  would  feel  less 
promjited  to  do  so"  (Bleek,  Einleit.  in  das  N.  T.  p.  148) ; 
but  to  this  much  weight  camiot  be  attached;  for,  though 
it  is  probable  that  a  writer,  taking  his  materials  from 
the  other  evangelists,  would  have  designated  John  as 
thoy  do.  and  though,  as  jNIeyer  suggests  (Krit.  Exeget. 
(.'(Ill, III.,  l-ymhitunrj  in  das  Ev.  des  Johannes,  p.  23),  it  is 
[irdlialile  tliat  John,  who  had  been  a  disciple  of  the  Bap- 
tist, might  prefer  speaking  of  him  by  the  name  by 
which  he  had  been  accustomed  to  designate  him  during 
their  personal  intercourse  rather  than  by  his  historical 
name,  yet,  as  we  cannot  tell  what  considerations  might 
have  occurred  to  a  forger  wTiting  in  the  apostle's  name 
to  induce  him  to  drop  the  distinctive  epithet,  it  is  hard- 
ly competent  for  us  to  accept  this  omission  as  a  pi-oof 
that  the  work  is  not  the  production  of  a  forger.  It  is 
needless  to  press  every  minute  particular  into  the  ser- 
vice of  the  argument  for  the  genuineness  of  this  Gospel; 
it  is  impossible  to  read  it  without  feeling  that  it  is  Jo- 
hannean  in  all  its  parts,  and  that,  had  it  been  the  pro- 
duction of  any  other  than  the  apostle,  that  other  must, 
in  mind,  spirit,  affection,  circumstances,  and  character, 
have  been  a  second  John. 

Attempts  to  impugn  the  genuineness  of  this  (iospel 
have  been  comparatively  recent  (Guerike,  Einkitinn/.  p. 
303).  The  work  of  Bretschneider,  entitled  ProbahUia 
de  Evangelii  et  Epp.  Johnmiis  apo.tf.  indole  et  oriyine 
(Lips.  1820),  is  the  earliest  formal  attack  of  any  impor- 
tance made  upon  it ;  and  this,  the  author  has  himself 
assured  'Us,  was  made  by  him  witli  a  view  to  exciting 
anew  and  extending  inquiry  into  the  genuineness  of 
the  Johannean  writings,  an  end  vrhich,  he  adds,  has 
been  gained,  so  that  the  doubts  he  suggested  may  be 
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regarded  as  discharged  {Doffmatik,  i,  2G8, 3d  ed.).  Since 
that  work  appeared,  the  claims  of  the  Gospel  have  been 
opposed  by  Strauss  in  his  Leben  Jesu  ;  by  Weisse  in  his 
Evanfielische  Geschichte  ;  by  LUtzelberger  (Z'ie  Kirch^ 
Uche  Tradition  iib.  d.  Apost.  Joh.  Lpz.  18-t8,  and  in  many 
other  forms  since)  ;  by  Baur  {Krit.  Untersuch.  iiber  die 
Kanonischen  Evang.') ;  by  Hilgenfeld  {Das  Evanc/.  und 
die  Briefe  Joh.  nach  ihrem  Lehrbegr.  dargestellt,  HaUe, 
1849),  and  by  others.  But  the  reasons  advanced  by 
these  writers  have  so  little  force,  and  have  been  so  thor- 
oughly replied  to,  that  even  in  Germany  the  general 
opinion  has  reverted  to  the  ancient  and  catholic  belief 
in  respect  of  the  authorship  of  the  fourth  Gospel.  See 
Tholuck,  Gltuihiriinli<ikiit  der  Evangel.  Gesch.;  Ebrard, 
Kritik  d.ErangiL  Geschichte  (Ziir.  1850, 2d  ed.)  ;  Ewald, 
Jahrbuch,  iii,  146;  v,  178;  Meyer,  Kritik.  Exeg.  Coiiiin. 
ii,  Th.  2  Abt.  (Gott.  1856,  3d  edit.) ;  Bleek,  Einl.  in  das 
N.  T.  (Berlin,  1862)  ;  Davidson,  Introduction  to  the  New 
Test,  i,  233  sq. ;  SchafF,  Church  Histoi-y  (Apostolic  Age), 
§  105.  The  importance  of  the  fourth  Gospel  as  a  proof 
of  the  divine  character  of  Jesus  Christ  led  to  this  spe- 
cial assault  on  its  genuineness  by  the  Kationalists  of  the 
Tubingen  school  and  their  imitators  elsewhere,  but 
without  shaking  the  convictions  of  the  Church  at  large. 
See  Jesus  Christ.  For  further  details  of  the  contro- 
versy, see  Fisher,  Supernat.  Origin  of  Christianity  (new 
edit.  N.y.  1870) ;  Pressense,  Apostol.  Age  (N.  Y.  1871), 
p.  509  sq.  See  Kationalisji.  The  most  important 
other  express  treatises  in  opposition  to  the  authenticity 
of  John's  Gospel  are  those  of  Bruno  Bauer  (Brem.  1840, 
Berl.  1850),  Zeller  (Jahrb.  1845  sq.),  Kostlin  (ib.  1853), 
Volkmar  (in  several  works  and  arts,  in  Germ,  journals), 
Scholten  (Leid.  1864,  etc.),  Matthes  (ib.  1867),  Tayler 
(Lond.  1867) ;  in  favor,  Stein  (Brandenb.  1822),  Crome 
(Lpzg.  1824),  Hauff  (Nllrnb.  1831,  and  in  the  Stud,  und 
Krit.  1846,  1849),  Weitzel  {ib.  1849),  Maver  (Schaffh. 
1854),  Schneider  (Berl.  1854),  Tischendorf  (Lpzg.  1865 
and  since),  Kiggenbach  (Basel,  1866),Witticher  (Elberf. 
1869),  PfeifFer  (St.  Gall.  1870),  Row  (in  the  Journal  of 
Sacred  Lit.  1865,  1866,  etc.),  Clarke  (in  the  Christian 
Examiner,  1868)  ;  see  also  the  Brit,  and  Eor.  Ev.  Rev. 
July,  1861,  p.  553 ;  Westminster  Rev.  Ap.  1865,  p.  192. 

III.  Integrity.— Certain  portions  of  this  Gospel  have 
been  regarded  as  interpolations  or  later  additions,  even 
by  those  who  accept  the  Gospel  as  a  whole  as  the  work 
of  John.  One  of  these  is  the  closing  part  of  verse  2, 
from  tKdtxofi'tvuiv,  and  the  whole  of  ver.  4,  in  regard  to 
which  the  critical  authorities  fluctuate,  and  which  con- 
tain statements  that  give  a  legendary  aspect  to  the  nar- 
rative, such  as  belongs  to  no  other  of  the  miracles  re- 
lated in  the  Gospels.  Both  are  rejected  by  Tischendorf, 
but  retained  by  Lachmann  ;  and  the  same  diversity  of 
judgment  appears  among  interpreters,  some  rejecting 
both  passages  (Lticke,  Tholuck,  Olshausen),  others  re- 
taining both  (Bruckner),  others  rejecting  ver.  4,  but  re- 
taining verse  2  (Ewald),  while  some  leave  the  whole  in 
doubt  (De  Wette). 

Another  doubtiid  portion  is  the  section  relating  to  the 
woman  taken  in  adulterv"  (vii,  53-viii,  11).  This  is 
regarded  as  an  interpolation  because  of  the  deficiencj' 
of  critical  evidence  in  its  favor  (see  Tischendorf  or  Al- 
ford,  ad  loc),  and  because  of  reasons  founded  on  the  pas- 
sage itself,  viz.  the  apparently  forced  way  in  which  it 
is  connected  with  what  precedes  by  means  of  vii,  53 ; 
the  interruption  caused  by  it  to  the  course  of  the  narra- 
tive, the  words  in  viii,  12  being  evidently  in  continua- 
tion of  what  precedes  this  section ;  the  alleged  going  of 
Jesus  to  the  Mount  of  Olives  and  return  to  Jerusalem, 
which  woidd  place  this  occurrence  in  the  last  residence 
of  our  Lord  in  Jerusalem  (Luke  xxi,  37);  the  absence 
of  the  characteristic  usage  of  the  ovv,  which  John  so 
constantly  introduces  into  his  narratives,  and  for  which 
we  have  in  this  section  Si,  used  as  John  generally  uses 
ovv;  and  the  presence  of  the  expressions  (ipSpor,  Trac 
6  Xooc,  Ka^iaaQ  tSiSaffKev  avrovc,  oi  ypaftfianlg  Kai 
01  tpapiaaloi,  trnfievciv,  avafiapTrjTOC,  KaraXtiTria^ai, 
and  KaTUKpiviiv,  which  are  foreign  to  John's  style.    On 


the  other  side,  it  is  urged  that  the  section  contains,  as 
Calvin  says,  "  Nihil  apostolico  spiritu  indignum,"  that 
it  has  nonappearance  of  a  later  legend,  but  bears  every 
trace  of  an  original  account  of  a  very  probable  fact,  and 
that  it  has  a  considerable  amount  of  diplomatic  evidence 
in  its  favor.  The  question  is  one  which  hardly  admits 
of  a  decided  answer.  The  preponderance  of  evidence  is 
undoubtedly  against  the  Johannean  origin  of  the  sec- 
tion, and  it  has  consequently  been  regarded  as  an  inter- 
polation by  the  great  majority  of  critics  and  interpret- 
ers, including  among  the  latter  Calvin,  Beza,  Tittmann, 
Tholuck,  Olshausen,  Lucke,  and  Luthardt,  as  well  as 
Grotius,  De  Wette,  Paulus,  and  Ewald.  At  the  same 
time,  if  it  did  not  form  part  of  the  original  Gospel,  it  is 
difticidt  to  account  for  its  being  at  so  early  a  period  in- 
serted in  it.  From  a  passage  in  Eusebius  {Hist.  Eccl. 
iii,  39)  some  have  concluded  that  Papias  inserted  it  from 
the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews ;  but  it  is  not  cer- 
tain that  it  is  to  this  section  that  the  words  of  Eusebius 
refer,  nor  is  it  certain  that  he  meant  to  say  that  Papias 
inserted  the  stor^^  he  refers  to  in  the  Gospel.  See  Adul- 
tery, vol.  i,  p.  87. 

More  important  than  either  of  these  portions  is  chap, 
xxi,  which  is  by  many  regarded  as  the  addition  of  a 
later  hand  after  the  apostle's  death.  This  opinion  rests 
wholly  on  internal  grounds,  for  there  is  no  evidence 
that  the  Gospel  was  ever  known  in  the  Church  without 
'this  chapter.  At  first  sight  it  certainly  appears  as  if 
the  original  work  ended  with  ch.  xx,  and  that  ch.  xxi 
was  a  later  addition,  but  whether  by  the  apostle  him- 
self or  by  some  other  is  open  to  question.  The  absence 
of  any  trace  of  the  Gospel  having  ever  existed  without 
it  must  be  allowed  to  afford  strong  p^«m«yrt«e  evidence 
of  its  having  been  added  by  the  author  himself;  still 
this  is  not  conclusive,  for  t'ae  addition  may  have  been 
made  by  one  of  his  friends  or  disciples  before  the  work 
was  in  circulation.  Grotius,  who  thinks  it  was  made 
by  the  elders  at  Ephesus,  argues  against  its  genuineness, 
especially  from  ver.  24;  but,  though  the  language  there 
has  certainly  the  appeara?ice  of  being  rather  that  of 
others  than  that  of  the  party  himself  to  whom  it  refers, 
still  it  is  not  impossible  that  John  may  have  referred  to 
himself  in  the  third  person,  as  he  does,  for  instance,  in 
xix,  35;  and  as  for  the  use  of  the  pi.  o'idcrijiv,  that  may 
be  accounted  for  by  his  tacitly  joining  his  readers  with 
himself,  just  as  he  assumes  their  presence  in  xix,  35. 
There  is  more  difficulty  in  accepting  ver.  25  as  genuine, 
for  such  a  hyperbolical  mode  of  expression  does  not  seem 
to  comport  with  the  simplicity  and  sincerity  of  John; 
but  there  seems  to  be  no  valid  reason  for  calling  into 
doubt  any  other  part  of  the  chapter. 

IV.  Design — At  the  close  of  the  Gospel  the  apostle 
has  himself  stated  his  design  in  writing  it  thus:  "These 
are  written  that  ye  might  believe  that  Jesus  is  the 
Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  and  that,  believing,  ye  might 
have  life  through  his  name"  (xx,  31).  Taken  in  the 
general,  this  may  be  said  to  be  the  design  of  aU  the 
evangeUcal  narratives,  for  all  of  them  are  intended  to 
produce  the  conviction  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  the 
Messiah  promised  to  the  fathers,  and  so  to  exhibit  him 
in  his  saving  power  that  men  believing  on  him  might 
enjoy  that  life  which  he  had  come  to  bestow.  We  must 
seek,  therefore,  John's  specific  design  either  in  some  spe- 
cial occasion  which  he  sought  to  meet,  or  in  some  pe- 
culiarity in  his  mode  of  presenting  the  claims  of  Jesus, 
by  which  not  merely  his  Messiahship  should  be  evinced, 
but  the  higher  aspect  of  his  person,  and  the  spiritual 
effects  of  his  working,  should  be  prominently  exhibited. 
Probably  both  of  these  concurred  in  the  apostle's  design; 
and  we  shall  best  conceive  his  purpose  by  neither,  on 
the  one  hand,  ascribing  to  him  a  merely  historical,  nor, 
on  the  other,  a  purely  dogmatical  design.  It  is  an  old 
and  still  prevalent  opinion  that  John  wrote  his  Gospel 
to  supply  the  omissions  of  the  other  three ;  but  no  such 
impression  is  con^'eyed  by  the  Gospel  itself,  which  is  as 
far  as  possible  from  having  the  appearance  of  a  mere 
series  of  supplemental  notes  to  previously  existing  writ- 
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ings;  indeed,  if  this  had  been  the  apostle's  purpose,  Jt 
cannot  be  said  that  he  has  in  any  adequate  way  fulfilled 
it.  Nor  is  there  any  ground  for  believing  that  it  was  a 
polemical  object  which  chiefly  prompted  hira  to  write 
this  Gospel,  though  such  a  suggestion  has  often  been 
made.  Thus  Irenajus  (//fer.  iii,  11,1)  says  that  the  Gos- 
pel was  written  against  the  errors  of  Cerinthus.  Jerome 
(Z)e  vir.  Illust.  9)  adds  the  Ebionites ;  and  later  writers 
have  maintained  that  the  Gnostics  or  the  Docetse  are 
the  parties  against  whom  the  polemic  of  the  apostle  is 
here  directed.  All  this,  however,  is  mere  supposition. 
Doubtless  in  what  John  has  written  there  is  that  which 
furnishes  a  full  refutation  of  all  Ebioiiitish,  Gnostic,  and 
Docetic  heresy ;  but  that  to  confute  these  was  the  design 
of  the  apostlej  as  these  writers  affirm,  cannot  be  proved. 
See  Gnostics.  At  the  same  time,  though  he  may  have 
had  no  intention  of  formally  confuting  any  existing  her- 
crsy,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  he  was  stimulated  to 
seek  by  means  of  this  record  to  counteract  certain  ten- 
dencies which  he  saw  rising  in  the  Chiach,  and  by  which 
the  followers  of  Christ  might  be  seduced  from  that  sim- 
ple faith  in  him  hj  which  alone  the  true  life  could  be 
enjoyed.  Still  this  must  be  regarded,  at  the  utmost,  as 
furnishing  only  the  occasion,  not  the  design,  of  his  \vrit- 
ing.  The  latter  is  to  be  sought  in  the  effect  which  this 
Gospel  is  fitted  to  produce  on  the  mind  of  the  reader  in 
regard  to  the  claims  of  Jesus  as  the  divine  Redeemer, 
the  source  of  light  and  life  to  darkened  and  perishing 
humanity.  With  this  view  John  presents  him  to  us  as 
he  tabernacled  among  men,  and  especially  as  he  taught 
when  occasion  called  forth  the  deeper  revelations  which 
he,  as  the  Word  who  had  come  forth  from  the  invisible 
God  to  reveal  unto  men  the  Father,  had  to  communi- 
cate. John's  main  design  is  a  theological  one ;  a  con- 
viction of  which  doubtless  led  to  his  receiving  in  the 
primitive  Church  the  title  kcit  t^ox'iv  of  OtnXoyoc. 
But  the  historical  character  of  his  writing  must  also  be 
acknowledged.  As  one  who  had  been  privileged  to 
"  company"  with  Jesus,  he  seeks  to  present  him  to  us  as 
he  really  appeared  among  men,  in  very  deed  a  partaker 
of  their  natiure,  j-et,  under  that  nature,  veiling  a  higher, 
which  ever  and  anon  broke  forth  in  manifestation,  so 
tliat  those  around  him  "  beheld  his  glory  as  the  glory 
of  the  Only  Uegotten  of  the  Father"  (i,  14).  ••  There  is 
here  no  history  of  Jesus  and  his  teaching  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  other  evangelists;  but  there  is,  in  historical 
form,  a  representation  of  the  Christian  faith,  in  relation 
to  the  person  of  Christ,  as  its  central  point,  and  in  this 
representation  there  is  a  picture,  on  the  one  hand,  of  the 
antagonism  of  the  world  to  the  truth  revealed  in  him, 
and  <m  the  other  of  the  spiritual  blessedness  of  the  few 
who  yield  themselves  to  him  as  the  Light  of  Life" 
(Keuss,  Gesc/i.  der  lleil.  Sch.  d.  N.  T.  p.  204).  As  John 
douljtlcss  had  the  other  Gospels  before  him,  without  for- 
mally designing  to  supplement  them,  he  would  naturallv 
enlarge  more  particulariy  upon  those  portions  which 
they  had  left  untouched, or  passed  over  more  briefly. 

IV.  C()nteiits.~V\\c  Gospel  begins  with  a  i)rologue,  in 
which  tiie  author  presents  the  great  theme  of  wliich  his 
subsequent  narrative  is  to  furnish  the  detailed  illustra- 
tion—" the  theological  programme  of  his  history,"  as 
one  has  caUed  it,  and  which  another  has  comjiared  to 
the  overture  of  a  musical  composition  in  which  the  lead- 
ing idea  of  the  piece  is  expressed  (i,  1-5).  The  histor- 
ical exposition  begins  with  verse  (!,  and  the  rest  of  the 
book  may  be  divided  into  two  parts.  Of  these  the  for- 
mer (i,  G-xii)  contains  the  account  of  our  Lord's  public 
miiustr}'  from  his  introduction  to  it  by  John  the  Haptist 
and  his  solemn  consecration  to  it  bv  God,  to  its  close  in 
tlie  1  assion  Week.  In  this  imrtion  we  have  the  Saviour 
presented  to  us  chiefly  in  his  manifestation  to  the  worid 
as  a  teacher  sent  from  God,  whose  mission  is  authenti- 
cated l,y  signs  and  wonders,  and  whose  doctrines,  truly 
divine,  transcend  in  their  spiritual  import  the  narrow 
limits  of  human  speculation,  and  can  be  comprehended 
only  l,y  a  spiritual  discernment.  The  second  portion 
Cch.  xui-xxi )  may  be  divided  into  two  parts,  tlie  one 


of  which  is  introductory  to  the  other.  The  former  ^ch. 
xiii-xvii)  presents  to  us  our  Lord  in  the  retirement  of 
private  life,  in  his  intercourse  with  his  immediate  fol- 
lowers, to  whom  he  pours  out  his  soul  in  lovmg  counsel, 
warning,  and  promise,  in  the  prospect  of  his  departure 
from  them ;  and  in  communion  with  his  heavenly  Fa- 
ther, with  whom,  as  one  who  had  finished  the  work  he 
had  received  to  do,  he  intercedes  for  those  whose  re- 
demption from  sin  and  evil  is  the  coveted  recompense 
of  his  obedience.  To  this  succeeds  the  account  of  the 
Passion,  and  the  api^earances  of  Christ  to  his  disciples 
after  his  resurrection  (ch.  xviii-xxi),  which  forms  the 
other  part  of  the  second  portion  of  the  book.  See  the 
minute  analysis  of  Lampe  in  his  Comment.,  and  a  briefer 
one  in  Westcott,  Introd.  to  Study  of  the  Gospels,  p.  281  sq. 
The  greater  part  of  the  book  is  occupied  with  the  dis- 
courses of  our  Lord,  the  plan  of  the  evangelist  being  ob- 
viously to  bring  the  reader  as  much  as  possible  into 
personal  contact  with  Jesus,  and  to  make  the  latter  his 
own  expositor.  Regarding  the  discourses  thus  reported, 
the  question  has  arisen.  How  far  are  they  to  be  accept- 
ed as  an  exact  report  of  what  Jesus  uttered?  and  in  re- 
ply to  this,  three  opinions  have  been  advanced :  1.  That 
both  in  substance  and  in  form  we  have  them  as  they 
came  from  the  lips  of  Christ;  2.  That  in  substance  they 
present  what  Christ  uttered,  but  that  the  form  in  which 
they  appear  is  due  to  the  evangelist ;  and,  3.  That  they 
are  not  the  discourses  of  Christ  in  any  proper  sense,  but 
only  speeches  put  in  his  mouth  by  the  evangelist  to  ex- 
press what  the  latter  conceived  to  be  a  just  representa- 
tion of  his  doctrine.  Of  these  views  the  last  has  found 
adherents  only  among  a  few  of  the  sceptical  school ;  it 
is  without  the  slightest  authority  from  the  book  itself, 
is  irreconcilable  with  the  simplicity  and  earnestness  of 
the  writer,  is  foreign  to  the  habits  and  notions  of  the 
class  to  wliich  the  evangelist  belongs,  and  is  contradict- 
ed by  the  frequent  explanations  which  he  introduces  of 
the  sense  in  which  he  understood  what  he  reports  (comp. 
■ii,  19,  21 ,  vii,  38,  39;  xii,  32,  33,  etc.),  by  the  brief  no- 
tices, which  evince  an  actual  reminiscence  of  the  scenes 
and  circumstances  amid  which  the  discourse  was  deliv- 
ered (e.  g.  xiv,  31),  and  by  the  prophetic  announcements 
of  his  impending  sufferings  and  death  ascribed  to  the 
Saviour,  which  are  couched  in  language  such  as  he 
might  naturally  use,  such  as  accounts  for  those  to  whom 
he  spoke,  even  his  disciples,  not  imderstanding  his  mean- 
ing, but  such  as  it  is  utterly  incredible  that  one  not  de- 
sirous of  reporting  his  very  words  should,  writing  after 
the  fulfilment  of  these  predictions,  impute  to  him  (comp. 
vii,  33-36;  viii,  21,  22;  x,  17-20;  xii,  23-36;  xiv,  1-4, 
18,  28;  xvi,  16,  19,  etc.).  Some  of  these  considerations 
are  of  weight  also  as  against  the  second  of  the  opinions 
above  stated ;  for,  if  John  sought  merely  to  give  the 
substance  of  the  Saviour's  teaching  in  his  own  words, 
why  clothe  predictions,  the  meaning  of  which  at  the 
time  of  his  writing  he  perfectly  understood,  in  obscure 
and  difticidt  phraseology?  Why  especially  impute  to 
the  speaker  language  of  which  he  feels  it  necessan,'  to 
give  an  explanation,  instead  of  at  once  putting  the  in- 
telligible statement  in  his  discourse?  Undoubtedly  the 
impression  which  one  gets  from  the  narrative  is  that 
John  means  the  discourses  he  ascribes  to  Jesus  to  be  re- 
ceived as  faithful  reports  of  what  he  actually  uttered; 
and  this  is  confirmed  when  one  compares  his  rejiort  of 
John  the  Baptist's  sayings  with  those  of  our  Lord,  the 
character  of  the  one  being  totally  different  from  that  of 
the  other.  To  this  view  it  has  been  objected  that  there 
is  such  an  identity  of  style  in  the  discourses  which  John 
ascribes  to  Christ  with  his  own  style,  both  in  this  Gos- 
pel and  in  his  Epistles,  as  betrays  in  the  former  the 
hand,  not  of  a  faithful  reporter,  but  of  one  who  gives  in 
the  manner  natiu-al  to  himself  the  substance  of  what  his 
^Master  taught.  In  this  there  is  some  force,  which  is 
but  partially  met  by  the  suggestion  that  John  was  so 
imbued  with  the  very  mind'  and  soul  of  Christ,  so  in- 
formed by  his  doctrine,  and  so  filled  Ijy  his  spirit,  that 
his  own  manner  of  thought  and  utterance  became  the 
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same  as  that  of  Christ,  and  he  insensibly  wrote  and 
spoke  in  the  style  of  his  Lord.  Eeuss  objects  to  this 
that  on  this  supposition  the  style  of  Jesus  "must  have 
been  a  very  miiform  and  sharply-defined  one,  and  such 
as  excludes  the  very  different  style  ascribed  to  him  by 
the  synoptists"  (Gisch.  ckr  H.  S.  des  N.  T.  p.  203).  Bu"t 
the  facts  here  are  overstated ;  the  style  of  our  Lord's 
discourses  in  John  is  by  no  means  perfectly  uniform,  nor 
is  it  much  further  removed  from  that  ascribed  to  him  by 
the  synoptists  than  the  difference  of  subject  and  circum- 
stance will  suffice  to  account  for.  As  for  the  objection 
that  it  is  inconceivable  that  the  evangelist  could  have 
retained  for  so  many  ji^ears  a  faithful  recollection  of  dis- 
courses heard  by  him  only  once,  we  need  not,  in  order  to 
meet  it,  resort  to  the  foolish  suggestion  of  Bertlioldt 
that  he  had  taken  notes  of  them  at  the  time  for  his  own 
behoof;  nor  need  we  to  lay  stress  on  the  assurance  of 
Christ  which  John  records  that  the  Holy  Ghost  whom 
tlie  Father  should  send  to  them  would  teach  them  all 
tilings,  and  bring  aU  things  to  their  remembrance  what- 
soever he  had  said  unto  them  (J(jhn  xiv,  26),  though  to 
the  believer  this  is  a  fact  of  the  utmost  importance.  It 
will  suffice  to  meet  the  objection  if  we  suggest  that,  as 
the  apostle  went  forth  to  the  world  as  a  witness  for 
Christ,  he  did  not  wait  till  he  sat  down  to  ^vrite  his 
Gospel  to  give  forth  his  recollections  of  his  IMaster's 
words  and  deeds.  What  he  narrates  here  in  writing  is 
only  what  he  must  have  been  repeating  constantly  dur- 
ing his  whole  apostolic  career.  Still,  after  due  allowance 
has  been  made  for  all  these  considerations,  it  must  yet 
be  admitted  that  the  decided  Johannean  cast  of  all  these 
discourses,  as  compared  with  oiur  Lord's  sayings  reported 
in  the  synoptical  Gospels,  shows  that  while  the  evangel- 
ist gives  the  substance  and  essential  form  of  Christ's 
public  utterances,  he  nevertheless,  to  a  large  degree, 
moidds  them  into  his  own  style  of  phraseology  and  co- 
herence. This  is  especially  true  of  xii,  44-50,  which  is 
evidently  a  summarj'  of  statements  made  on  perhaps 
more  than  one  occasion  not  definitely  given.  Indeed, 
it  is  doubtful  if  any  of  the  evangelists  give  us  the  exact 
words  of  our  Lord,  as  they  certainly  do  not  tally  in  this 
particular  any  more  than  they  do  in  the  order  and  con- 
nection in  which  these  are  narrated.  (See  Tholuck, 
Glauhwurdigkeit  der  evanrjelischen  Geschichte  [2d  edit.], 
p.  314  sq.).     See  Harmonies. 

V.  Characteristics. — 1.  As  to  matter,  the  peculiarities 
of  John's  Gospel  more  especially  consist  in  the  four  fol- 
lowing doctrines:  (1.)  The  mystical  relation  of  the  Son 
to  the  Father.  (2.)  That  of  the  Redeemer  to  believers. 
(3.)  The  aimouncement  of  the  Holy  Ghost  as  the  Com- 
forter. (4.)  The  peculiar  importance  ascribed  to  love. 
Yet  these  peculiarities  are  not  confined  to  this  Gospel. 
Although  there  can  be  shown  in  the  writings  of  the  oth- 
er evangelists  some  isolated  dicta  of  the  Lord  which 
seem  to  bear  the  impress  of  John,  it  can  also  be  shown 
that  they  contain  thoughts  not  originating  with  that 
disciple,  but  with  the  Lord  himself.  INIatthew  (xi,  27) 
speaks  of  the  relation  of  the  Son  to  the  Father  so  en- 
tirely in  the  style  of  John  that  persons  not  sufficiently 
versed  in  Holy  Writ  are  apt  to  search  for  this  passage 
in  the  Gospel  of  John.  The  mystical  union  of  the  Son 
with  believers  is  expressed  in  ^Matt.  xxviii,  20.  The 
promise  of  the  effusion  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  order  to 
perfect  the  disciples  is  found  in  Luke  xxiv,  49.  The 
doctrine  of  Paul  with  respect  to  love,  in  1  Cor.  xiii,  en- 
tirely resembles  what,  according  to  John,  Christ  taught 
on  the  same  subject.  Paul  here  deserves  our  particular 
attention.  In  the  writings  of  Paul  are  found  Christian 
truths  which  have  their  points  of  coalescence  only  in 
John,  viz.,  that  Christ  is  the  image  of  the  invisible  God, 
by  whom  all  things  are  created  (Col.  i,  1."),  IG).  Paul 
considers  the  Spirit  of  God  in  the  Church  the  spiritual 
Christ,  as  Jesus  himself  does  (John  xiv,  IG),  frequently 
using  the  words  tlvai  iv  XpiaT(i). 

2.  As  to  form,  there  is  something  peculiar  in  the  evan- 
gelist's manner  of  writing.  His  language  betrays  traces 
of  that  Hebraistic  character  which  belongs  generally  to 


the  N.-T.  writers,  and  the  author  shows  his  Jewish  de- 
scent by  various  incidental  indications;  but  he  Avrites 
purer  (Jreek  than  most  of  the  others,  antl  his  freedom 
from  Judaic  narrowness  is  so  marked  that  some  have 
founded  on  this  an  argument  against  the  genuineness  - 
of  the  book,  forgetting  that  the  experiences  of  the  apos- 
tle in  liis  more  advanced  years  would  materially  tend  to 
correct  the  prejudices  and  party  leanings  of  his  earlier 
career.  The  apostle's  style  is  marked  by  ease,  simplic- 
ity, and  vividness;  his  sentences  are  linked  together 
rather  by  inner  affinity  in  the  thoughts  than  by  out- 
ward forms  of  composition  or  dialectic  concatenation — 
they  move  on  one  after  the  other,  generally  with  the 
help  of  an  ovv,  sometimes  of  a  koi,  and  occasionally  of  a 
8e,  and  favorite  terms  or  phrases  are  repeated  without  re- 
gard to  rhetorical  art.  The  author  wrote  evidently  for 
Hellenistic  readers,  but  he  makes  no  attempt  at  Greek 
elegance,  or  that  wisdom  of  words  which  with  many  in 
his  day  constituted  the  perfection  of  Greek  art.  One 
of  the  pecidiarities  of  John  is  that,  in  speaking  of  the 
adversaries  of  Jesus,  he  alwaj^s  calls  them  oi  'lovSalot. 
The  simplicity  of  John's  character  is  also  evinced  by  the 
repetition  of  certain  leading  thoughts,  reproduced  in  the 
same  Avords  both  in  tlie  (iospel  and  in  the  Epistles,  such 
as i.tapTvpia,testiiiwnt/ ;  S6^a,fjlo7->/;  dXi]6eia,tniih ;  (pioc, 
light;  okotoc,  darkness;  ^oi*/  aiwvioc,  eternal  life;  jxi- 
viii',  to  abide, — Kitto.  See  Kaiser,  De  speciali  Joan. 
Grammatica,  etc.  (Erlang.  1842) ;  Westcott,  Introd.  to 
Stud?/  of  the  Gospels,  ch.  v. 

VI.  Place  of  Writing. — Ephesus  and  Patmos  are  the 
two  places  mentioned  by  early  writers,  and  the  weight 
I  of  evidence  seems  to  preponderate  in  favor  of  Ephesus. 
'  Irenffius  (iii,  1 ;  also  ajnid  Euseb.  //.  E.  v,  8)  states  that 
John  published  his  Gospel  whilst  he  dwelt  in  Ephesus 
of  Asia.  Jerome  (P?-o/.  in  Matt.)  states  that  John  was 
in  Asia  when  he  complied  with  the  request  of  the  bish- 
ops of  Asia  and  others  to  write  more  profoundly  con- 
I  cerning  the  divinity  of  Christ.  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia 
j  {Prol.  in  Joannem)  relates  that  John  was  living  at  Eph- 
I  esus  when  he  was  moved  by  his  disciples  to  write  his 
I  Gospel. 

The  evidence  in  favor  of  Patmos  comes  from  two 
anonymous  writers.  The  author  of  the  Synopsis  of 
Scrij^tiire,  printed  in  the  works  of  Athanasius,  states 
that  the  Gospel  was  dictated  by  John  in  Patmos,  and 
published  afterwards  in  Ephesus.  The  author  of  the 
work  De  XII  Apostolis.  jiriiitcd  in  the  Appendix  to  Fa- 
hncms's  Hippolgtus  (p.  9.")-_'  [ed.  ^ligne]),  states  that  John 
was  banished  by  Domitian  to  Patmos,  where  he  Avrote 
his  Gospel.  The  later  date  of  these  unknown  writers, 
and  the  seeming  inconsistency  of  their  testimony  with 
John's  declaration  (Rev.  i,  2)  in  Patmos,  that  he  had  pre- 
viously borne  record  of  the  Word  of  God,  render  their 
testimony  of  little  weight. 

After  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  A.D.  70,  Ephesus 
probably  became  the  centre  of  the  active  life  of  Eastern 
Christendom.  Even  Antioch,  the  original  source  of 
missions  to  the  Gentiles,  and  the  future  metropoUs  of 
the  Christian  patriarch,  appears,  for  a  time,  less  conspic- 
uous in  the  obscurity  of  early  Church  history  than  Eph- 
esus, to  which  Paul  inscribed  his  Epistle,  and  in  which 
John  found  a  dwelling-place  and  a  tomb.  Tliis  half- 
Greek,  half-Oriental  city,  "visited  by  ships  from  all  parts 
of  the  Mediterranean,  and  united  by  great  roads  with 
the  markets  of  the  interior,  was  the  common  meeting- 
place  of  various  characters  and  classes  of  men"  (Cony- 
beare  and  Howson,  ^S7.  Paid,  ch.  xiv).  It  contained  a 
large  church  of  faithful  Christians,  a  multitude  of  zeal- 
ous Jews,  an  indigenous  population  devoted  to  the  wor- 
ship of  a  strange  idol,  whose  image  (Jerome,  Prcef  in 
Ejihes.)  was  borrowed  from  the  East,  its  name  from  the 
West — in  the  Xystus  of  Ephesus  free-thinking  philoso- 
phers of  all  nations  disputed  over  their  favorite  tenets 
(Justin,  Trijpho,  i,  vii).  It  was  the  place  to  which  Ce- 
rinthus  chose  to  bring  the  doctrines  which  he  devised  or 
learned  at  Alexandria  (Neander,  Church  History,  i,  396 
[Torrey's  trans,]).    In  this  city,  and  among  the  lawless 
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heathens  in  its  neishborhood  (Clem.  Alexan.  Quis  dives 
mh:  §  4-2),  John  was  engaged  iii  extending  the  Chns- 
tian  Church  when,  for  tlie  greater  edilication  of  that 
Church,  his  Gospel  was  written.  It  was  obviously  ad- 
dressed'primarUy  to  Christians,  not  to  heathens.     See 

El'IlKSLS. 

VII.  Dale  of  HViVw^.— Attempts  have  been  made  to 
elicit  from  the  language  of  the  Gospel  itself  some  argu- 
ment which  should  decide  the  question  whether  it  was 
written  before  or  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem; 
but,  considering  that  the  present  tense  "  is"  is  used  in  v, 
•>.  and  the  past  tense  "was"  in  xi,  18;  xviii,  1 ;  xix,  41, 
it  would  seem  reasonable  to  conclude  that  these  passages 
throw  no  light  upon  the  question. 

Clement  of  jVIexandria  (apud  Eusebius,  H.  E.  vi,  14) 
speaks  of  John  as  the  latest  of  tlie  evangelists.  The 
apostle's  sojourn  at  Ephesus  probably  began  after  Paul's 
Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  was  written,  i.  e.  after  A.D.  56. 
Eusebius  (//.  E.  iii,  20)  specifies  the  fourteenth  year  of 
Doraitian,  i.  e.  A.D.  95,  as  the  year  of  his  banishment  to 
Patmos.  Probably  the  date  of  the  Gospel  may  lie  be- 
tween these  two,  about  A.D.  90.  The  references  to  it 
iu  the  1st  Epistle  and  tlie  Revelation  lead  to  the  suppo- 
sition that  it  was  written  somewhat  before  those  two 
books,  and  the  tradition  of  its  supplementary  character 
would  lead  us  to  place  it  some  considerable  time  after 
the  apostle  had  fixed  his  abode  at  Ephesus. — Smith. 

Vm.  Commentaries. — The  following  are  the  separate 
exegetical  helps  on  the  whole  of  John's  Gospel  exclu- 
sively (including  the  principal  monograf)hs  on  its  spe- 
cial features),  to  the  most  important  of  which  we  prefix 
an  asterisk  [  *] :  Origen,  Commenturia  (in  Opp,  iv,  1 ; 
also  IJcrhn,  1831,  3  vols.  12mo) ;  Jerome,  Expositio  (in 
Opp.  Siippos.  xi,  77, 773) ;  Augustine,  Tractatus  (in  Opp. 
iv,  o>*5:  translated,  Homilies  [iiiclud.  1st  Ep.],  Oxford, 
1848-9,  2  vols.  8vo)  ;  Chrysostom,  Homiliat  (in  Opp.vm, 
1 ;  transl.  Homilies,  Oxf.  1848-52,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  also  In- 
lerpretalio  (in  Canisius,  i,  217) ;  Noniius,  Metaphrases 
(Gr.  and  Lat.  in  L,d.  Max.  Pair,  ix,  437 ;  also  ed.  Hein- 
flius,  L.  K.  1027,  8vo,  1639,  fol. ;  also  ed.  Passovius,  Lips. 
1833,  8vo) ;  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  Commentarii  (in  Op^}. 
iv,  1-1123);  Bede,  in  Joann.  (in  Op]),  v,  451);  Alcuin, 
Commentarii  (in  Opp.  I,  ii,  457 ;  also  August.  1527,  8vo) ; 
Hugo  h  St.  Victor,  Annotutiones  (in  Opp.  i,  233) ;  Aqui- 
nas, Commentarii  (in  Opp.  v) ;  also  Catena  (in  Opp.  iii ; 
transl.  as  vol.  iv  of  "  Catena  Aurea,"  Oxford,  1845, 8vo) ; 
Bonaventura,  Expositio  (in  Opp.  ii,  313);  also  Collatio- 
7tes  (ib.  ii,  4i;7  ) ;  AllnTtiis  Magnus,  Commentarii  (in  Opp. 
xi);  Zwingl.'.  .1  ,,»„/„^,„»,.s-  (in  Opp.  iv,  283);  Melanc- 
Ihon,  Knnrn, /;.„„■,  (^■it(.mb.  1523,  fol.;  also  in  Opp.); 
liuccr.  F.„arn,li„ms  (Argent.  1528,8vo);  CEcolampadius, 
Adnahiiinw's  ( liasil.  1533,  8vo);  Ferus  [Rom.  Catholic], 
Enarralhnits  (Moguiit.  1536,  1550,  fol..  Par.  1552,  1569, 
Liig(L  1553,  1558,  1563,  Lovan.  1559,  8vo;  ed.  Medina, 
Complut.  l.'>69,  1578,  Mogunt.  1572,  Rome,  1578,  folio); 
Sarcer,  Scholia  (Basil.  1540,  8vo);  Cruciger,  Enarratio 
(Viteml).  1540,  Argent.  1546,  8vo);  BidUnger,  Commen- 
liirii  (  I'igur.  1543,  fol.) ;  Musculus,  Commentarii  (Basil. 
15^15, 15.J3, 1554, 1.564, 1580, 1618,  fol.) ;  Guilliaud,  Enar- 
ra/iwiM  (Par.  1550,  fol.;  Lugd.  1.5.55, 8 vo);  Alesius,  Cow- 
mentarins  (Basil  1553,  8vo) ;  Calvin,  Commentarii  (Ge- 
nev.  1553, 1555,  foL ;  also  in  Opp. ;  with  a  harmony,  Ge- 
nev.  1.063;  in  French,  ib.  1.563 ;  in  English,  bv  Fetcrston, 
London,  1584, 4to ;  by  Pringle,  Edinb.  1847, 2  vols.  8vo) ; 
Traheron,  Exposition  [on  part  ]  (London,  1558, 8vo)  ;  De 
Keyna,  Annotaliones  (Francof.  1573,  4to) ;  IMarloratus 
Exposition  (from  the  Latin,  by  Timme,  Lond.  1575.  fol.) ; 
Arctius,  Commmtaritis  (Lausanne,  1578,  8vo);  Dansus] 
Commentarius  ((icneva,  1,585.  8voj;  Hunnius,  Commen- 
tarius  (Francof.  1.58.0, 1591, 1595, 8vo) ;  Delphinus,  Com- 
mentaru  [includ.  Hebrews]  (ed.  Sernanus,  Rome,  1.587, 
8vo);  Chytr.TBus,  Scholia  (ed.  Schincke,  F.  ad  M.  1588, 
fV'!i.  *'"^^'"^  I^^^*""-  <-"ath.],  Commentarii  (Rom,  1.588, 
f^l.  Io90,  2  vols.  4to;  Lugd.  1589,  1614,  fol.;  Ven.  1589, 
i\''m"..I'"'^' „■*'")'  Heramingius,  Commentarius  (Basil. 
I0-M,tol.);  /epper, .4 «(,/,/.<;,■  (Herb.  1.595, 8vo);  Rollock 
Comminiurius  (Genev.  1599, 1618,  8vo) ;  Agricola,  Com- 


mentarius  (Colon.  1599,  8vo) ;  Capponus,  Commentarius 
(Ven.  1604,  4to);  Pererius,  Disputationes  (Lugd.  1608- 
10),  2  vols.  4to) ;  Pelargus,  Qucesitu  (Francof.  1615, 4to) ; 
De  Ribera,  Commentarius  (Lugdun.  1623,  4to)  ;  Mylius, 
Commentarius  (Francof.  1624, 4to) ;  Tamovius,  Commen- 
tarius (Rost.  1629,  4to) ;  Jansonius,  Commentarius  (Lo- 
van. 1630,  8vo)  ;  Corderius,  Catena  (Antw.  1630,  foUo) ; 
Lenaeus,  Commentarius  (Holm.  1640,  4to)  ;  Gomarus, 
Illustratio  (Amst.  1644,  fol.;  also  in  Opp.);  Lyser,  Dis- 
putationes  (Vitemb.  1646,  4to);  Virginius,  Notm  (Dorp. 
1647, 4to) ;  Amyraut,  Paraphrase  (Fr.,  Salm.  1651, 8vo) ; 
Petrus,  Ai-end,  etc.  (Dutch,  Amsterd.  1653,  3  vols.  4to)  ; 
Schlichting,  Commentaria  [including  other  books  of  the 
N.  T.]  (Irenop.  1656,  fol.) ;  Hutcheson,  Exposition  (Lond. 
1657,  fol.,  1840,  8vo);  Nifanius,  Commentarius  (F.  ad  M. 
1684, 4to) ;  S.  Schmidt,  Paraphrasis  (Argent.  1685, 1689, 
4to ;  also  in  Germ.,  Hal.  1716, 8vo) ;  Vassor,  Paraphrase 
(Fr.,  Paris,  1689,  12mo) ;  Comazzi,  Dimonstrazione,  etc. 
(Naples,  1706,  8vo) ;  Sibersma,  Explication  (in  French, 
Amst.  1717,  4to;  in  Germ.,  Basel,  1718,  4to);  Guillaers, 
A  dnotationes  [includ.  begin,  of  Matt,  and  Luke]  (Gan- 
dav.  1724,  4to);  *Lampe,  Commentarius  (Amst.  1724-6, 
Basil.  1725-7,  3  vols.  4to ;  in  German,  Lpz.  1729,  4to) ; 
also  Syntarpna  (Amst.  1737,  2  vols.  4to) ;  Merrick,  A  n- 
notations  [on  i-iii]  (Lond.  1764-7,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  Light- 
foot,  Exercitations  (in  Wor-lcs,  xii) ;  also  Chor.ograptda 
(in  Ugolino,  Thesaurns,v,  1117);  Semler,  Paraphrasis 
(Halle,  1771-2,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  Mosheira,  Erkldrunrj  (ed. 
Jacobi,  Weim.  1777,  4to) ;  Hezel,  Anleitung  (pt.  i,  Frkft. 
1792, 8vo) ;  Oertel,  Erlaut.  [includ.  Epistles]  (Frkft.  and 
Gorl.  1795,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  IMorus,  Recitationes  (edit.  Din- 
dorf,  Prag.  1795,  Lips.  1796,  1808,  1821,  8vo);  S.  Lange, 
Erkldrun;/  [including  Epistles]  (Weimar,  1795-7,3  vols. 
8vo) ;  Shephenl.  Notes  [including  Epistles]  (Lond.  1796, 
4to) ;  Sclunid,  Theoloi/io,  etc.  (Jen.  1800,  8vo) ;  Schulze, 
Charakter,  etc.  (Lpz.  1803, 8vo) ;  Paulus,  Commentar  (pt. 
i, Tubing.  1806, 8vo) ;  Breitenstein,  Anmerlcungen  (Frkft. 
1813, 1823,  8vo) ;  *Tittmann,  Commentarius  (Lips.  1816, 
8vo;  tr.  in  English,  Edinb.  1844,  2  vols.  12mo) ;  Jlayer, 
Beitrar/e  (Lps.  1820,  8vo);  *Liicke,  Commentar  [includ. 
Epistles]  (Bonn,  1820-32,  1833-5,  1840-43,  3  vols.  8vo; 
vol.  iii  [epistle]  transl.  into  Engl.,  Edinb.  1837,  12mo); 
Moj-sey,  Lectures  (Oxf.  1821-2.3^,  2  vols.  8vo);  Pitman, 
Lectures  [on  i-x]  (Lond.  1822, 8vo) ;  Seyffarth,  Special- 
char  akteristik,  etc.  (Lpzg.  1823,  8vo) ;  *Tholuck,  Com- 
mentar (Hamb.  1826, 1828, 1831, 1833;  Lips.  1837, 1844; 
Gotha,  1857  ;  in  Engl,  by  Kaufman,  Boston,  1836, 12mo; 
by  Krauth,  Phila.  1859, 8vo) ;  Klee,  Commentar  (Mainz, 
1829,  8vo) ;  Fickenscher,  Auslegung  (Nlimb.  1831-33,  3 
vols.  8vo) ;  Grimm,  Christologia,  etc.  (Lips.  1833,  8vo); 
Sumner,  Exposition  (Lond.  1835,  8vo) ;  Matthivi,  A  usle- 
gung  (vol.  i,  Gott.  1837,  8vo) ;  Slade,  Readings  (London, 
1837,  1843,  12mo) ;  Simson,  Theologin,  etc.  (Reg.  1839, 
8vo) ;  Fromann,  Lehrbegri[l',  etc.  (Leipzig,  1839,  8vo) ; 
Wirth,  Erkldrung  (Vltn,  1839, 8vo)  ;  FatteTSon,  Lectures 
[xiv-xvi]  (London,  1840, 12mo)  ;  Anderson,  Exposition 
(London,  1841,  2  vols.  12mo);  Drummond,  Exposition 
(Lond.  1841, 12mo) ;  Herberden,  Reflectioiis  (Lond,  1842, 
r2mo);  KiJstlin,  Lehrhegrijf,  etc.  (Berlin,  1843,  8vo); 
Bauragarten-Crusius,  A uslegung  [includ.  Epistles]  (Jen. 
1843-5,  2  vols.  8vo);  Jones,  Sermons  [xiii-xvii]  (Oxf. 
1844.  8v.i):  Aislabee.  Translation  (Lond.  1845,  12mo); 
Ford.  Ilhistnahm  (Lond.  1852,  8vo);  Luthardt,  ICigen- 
Ihiiitdirhl.rit,  etc.  (Liiz.  1852-3,  2  vols.  8vo);  Bouchier, 
/■..r/,n.<, //,,/,  (|,(]ii(l(iii,  1  x.'i  1,  1 2mo)  ;  Cumxaing,  Readings 
( l...ii.lon.  In.m;,  ,svn  I :  .Alaurieo.  Discourses  (Camb.  1857, 
1-Jniu) :  5  ( 'l.Tgyinen,  pH-i^ion  (Lond.  18.57. 8vo) ;  Reuss, 
Introd.  (in  his  Hist,  de  hi  theoL  Clirilhintc  Strasb.  I860, 
ii,  272  sq.);  Fawcett,  Expositi,,u  (L.in<l..n.  1860,  8vo); 
"^Ewald,  Erkldrung  [includ.  Epistles]  (ti(itt.  1861  sq.,  3 
vols.  8vo) :  *Hengstenberg,  Erlduteruwj  (Berl.  1861-64, 
3  vols.,  1869,  2  vols.  8vo ;  tr.  m.  English,  Edinb.  1865,  2 
vols.  8vo) ;  Malan,  Notes  (Lond.  1862,  4to);  Astie,  Ex- 
plication (Geneve,  1862-4,  3  vols.  8vo);  Klofutar,  Com- 
mentarius (Vienna,  1863,  8vo);  Brown,  Lectures  (Oxf. 
1863,  2  vols.  8vo);  Biiumlein,  Commentar  (Stuttg.  186.3, 
8vo);  Scholten,  Onderzock.  (Leyd.  1864  sq.,  2  vols.  8vo) ; 
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Godet,  Commentaire  (vol.  i,  18G4,  8vo) ;  Eyle,  T/wuffhts 
(Loncl.  1865-6,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  Anon.  Erlduterung  (Berlin, 
1860,  8vo) ;  Von  Burger,  ErMdrnmj  (Nordl.  1867,  8vo)  ; 
Koffliack,  AusUrjung  (Leipzig,  1871,  2  vols.  8vo).  See 
Gospels. 

JOHN,  FIRST  EPISTLE  OF,  the  most  important 
of  the  so-called  catholic  or  "  general"  Epistles,  of  which 
it  is  the  fourth  in  order.     See  Bible,  vol.  i,  p.  800,  col.  2. 

I,  Its  A  iithenticity.- — That  this  is  the  production  of  the 
same  author  as  wrote  the  fourth  (iospel  is  so  manifest 
that  it  has  universally  been  admitted  (comp.  HauflF,  Die 
A  tUhentie  ii.  der  kohe  Werth  des  Evavg.  Johan.  p.  137  sq.). 
The  establishment  of  the  genuineness  of  the  one,  there- 
fore, involves  the  admission  of  that  of  the  other.  The 
evidence,  however,  in  favor  of  the  Epistle  is  sufficient  to 
establish  its  claims,  apart  from  its  relation  to  the  Gospel. 
See  §  7,  below. 

1.  External. — Eusebius  informs  us  that  Papias  knew 
and  made  use  of  it  (H.  E,  iii,  39) ;  Polycarp  quotes  a  pas- 
sage (iv,  3)  from  it  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Philippians,  ch. 
vii;  Irenaeus  uses  it  (comp.  .4rf('. //rrr.  iii.  15;  v,  8,  with 
1  John  ii,  18 ;  iv,  1, 3 ;  v,  1) ;  it  is  quoted  or  referred  to 
by  Clement  of  Alexandria  [Strom.  ii,389)  and  Tertullian 
(Scorjnac.  c.  22 ;  .4  dr.  Pi-ax.  c.  1 5) ;  and  luisebius  assures 
us  that  it  was  universally  and  always  acknowledged  in 
the  Church  (//.  E.  iii,  25, 26).  It  is  found  in  the  Peshito 
and  in  all  the  ancient  versions,  and  is  included  in  every 
catalogue  of  the  canonical  books  which  has  come  down 
to  us  (Lardner,  WorTcs,  vi,  584).  In  fact,  the  onh'  per- 
sons \\\\Q  appear  not  to  have  recognised  this  Epistle  are 
the  ancient  heretics,  the  Alogi  and  the  Marcionitcs,  the 
latter  of  whom  were  acquainted  with  none  of  the  writ- 
ings of  John,  and  the  former  rejected  them  all,  ascribing 
them  to  Cerinthus,  not  upon  critical,  but  purely  arbitrary 
and  dogmatical  grounds. 

2.  With  this  the  internal  evidence  fulh'  accords.  The 
work  is  anonjTnous,  but  the  apostle  John  is  plainly  indi- 
cated throughout  as  the  writer.  The  author  asserts 
that  he  had  been  an  immediate  disciple  of  Jesus,  and 
that  he  testifies  what  he  himself  had  seen  and  heard  (i, 
1-4;  iv,  14),  and  this  assumption  is  sustained  through- 
out in  a  way  so  natural  and  luiaffected  that  it  would  be 
doing  violence  to  all  probability  to  suppose  that  it  could 
have  been  attained  by  one  who  felt  that  he  was  practis- 
ing in  this  a  deliberate  imposition.  The  circumstances 
also  of  the  writer  to  which  he  alludes,  the  themes  on 
which  he  chiefly  dwells,  and  the  sjiirit  which  his  writing 
breathes,  are  all  such  as  fall  in  with  what  we  know  of 
the  apostle  John,  and  suggest  him  as  the  writer.  If  this 
be  the  work  of  a  pretender,  he  has,  as  De  Wette  remarks 
{Exeget.  Hdb.),  "shown  incredible  subtlety  in  concealing 
the  name  of  the  apostle,  whilst  he  has  indirectly,  and  in 
a  most  simple  natural  way,  indicated  him  as  the  writer." 

A  few  Cierman  theologians  in  our  own  times  (Lange, 
Schriften  dcs  Johan.  iii,  4  sq. ;  Cludius,  Vransichten  des 
Christenth. p.  52  sq. ;  Bretschneider,  Probahilia, p.  166  sq. ; 
Zeller,  in  the  Theol.  Jahrb.  1845)  have  been  the  first  crit- 
ics to  throw  doubts  on  the  genuineness  of  any  of  John's 
■\mtings,  and  this  altogether  on  internal  grounds,  but 
they  have  met  with  complete  refutations  from  the  pens 
of  Bertholdt  (vi\  Harmsen  (.1  iithent.  d.  Schr.  d. Evangel. 
Johan.~),  and  Liicke  {Commentar,  iii).  See  above.  The 
only  serious  objections  to  the  Epistles  are  those  of  Bret- 
schneider, who  has  equally  attacked  the  genuineness  of 
the  Gospel. 

(1.)  He  maintains  that  the  doctrine  concerning  the 
Logos,  and  the  anti-docetic  tendency  of  John's  1st  Epis- 
tle, betray  an  author  of  the  second  century,  whom  he  as- 
sumes to  be  John  the  Presltyter.  But  it  is  beyond  all 
question,  says  Liicke  (/.  c.\  that  the  Logos  doctrine  of 
John,  substantially,  although  not  fidly  developed,  exist- 
ed in  the  Jewish  theological  notions  respecting  the  Son  of 
God,  and  that  we  find  it  distinctly  expressed,  although  in 
different  words,  in  the  Pauline  representation  of  Christ's 
exalted  dignity  (compare  Coloss.  i  with  Heb.  i) ;  that 
the  rudiments  of  it  appear  in  the  literature  of  the  Jews, 
canonical  and  apocryphal,  Chaldaic  and  Alexandrian ; 


that  in  the  time  of  Christ  it  was  considerably  developed 
in  the  writings  of  Philo,  and  still  more  strongly  in  the 
fathers  of  the  second  century,  who  were  so  far  from  re- 
taining the  simjile,  Hebraizing,  and  canonical  mode  of 
expression  peculiar  to  John  that  in  them  it  had  assumed 
a  gnostically  erudite  form,  although  essentially  identical. 
John  intends  by  the  Word  {Logos)  to  express" tlie  divine 
natiu'e  of  Christ,  but  the  patristic  logology  attcmjits  to 
determine  the  relation  between  the.  Logos  and  the  invis- 
ible God  on  one  side,  and  the  world  on  the  other.  The 
earliest  fathers,  as  Justin  Martyr  and  Tatian,  while  they 
make  use  of  John's  phraseology,  further  support  their 
doctrines  by  ecclesiastical  tradition,  which,  as  Liicke  ob- 
serves, must  have  its  root  in  doctrines  that  were  known 
in  the  first  centurj-.  But,  from  Theophilus  of  Antioch 
downwards,  the  fathers,  mentioning  John  by  name,  ex- 
pressly connect  their  elucidations  with  the  canonical 
foundation  in  the  Gospel  of  John,  without  the  granting 
of  which  the  language  of  Justin  would  be  inexplicable 
(Olshausen,  On  the  Genuineness  of  the  Emir  Gospels,  p. 
306  sq.).  ^  Accordingly,  adds  Liicke,  on  this  side,  the 
authenticity  of  the  Gospel  and  Epistle  remains  unassail- 
able.    See  Logos. 

(2.)  On  similar  grounds  may  be  refuted  Bretschnei- 
der's  arguments  derived  from  the  anti-docetic  character 
of  John's  Epistle.  It  is  true,  docetism,  or  the  idealistic 
philosophy,  was  not  fully  developed  before  the  second 
century,  but  its  germ  existed  before  the  time  of  Christ, 
as  has  been  shown  by  Moshcim,'\Valch,  and  Niemeyer. 
Traces  of  Jewish  theology  and  Oriental  theosophy  hav- 
ing been  applied  to  the  Christian  doctrine  in  the  apos- 
tolic age  are  to  be  found  in  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  and  it 
would  be  unaccountable  to  suppose  that  the  fidly  devel- 
oped docetism  should  have  first  made  its  appearance  in 
the  Epistles  of  Irenreus  and  Polycarp.  "We  have  the 
authority  of  tlie  former  of  these  for  the  fact  that  Cerin- 
thus tauglit  the  docetic  heresy  in  the  lifetime  of  John 
in  tlie  simjile  form  in  which  it  seems  to  be  attacked  in 
1  John  iv,  1-3 ;  ii,  22 ;  2  John  7.     See  Docet.e . 

II.  /«/er//-iV?/.— The  genuineness  of  only  two  small  por- 
tions of  this  writing  have  been  called  in  question,  viz., 
the  words  o  ti/toAoywi'  rov  v'lov  Kal  rov  Traripa  txii 
(".23),  and  the  words  h'  r<p  ovpain^  u  Jlariip,  6  Ad y of 
Kui  TO  uyiovnvii'ija-  Kai  ovtoi  ol  rptlg  'iv  ttai.  Kai 
Tpi~u:  ilciv  oi  itaprvpovvTic  tv  -y  yy  (v,  7,  8).  The 
former  of  these  is  omitted  in  the  Text.  Rec,  and  is  print- 
ed in  italics  in  the  A.Y.  It  is,  however,  supported  by 
sufficient  authority,  and  is  inserted  by  Griesbach,  Lach- 
mann,  Tischendorf,  Scholz,  etc.  The  latter  of  these  pas- 
sages has  given  rise  to  a  world-famous  controversy, 
which  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  yet  ended  (Orme, 
Memoir  of  the  Controversy  respecting  the  Heavenb/  Wit- 
nesses [Lond.  1830J).  The  prevailing  judgment",  how- 
ever, of  all  critics  and  interpreters  is  that  the  passage  is 
spurious  (see  Griesbach,  Append.  adN.  T.  ii,  1-25;  Tisch- 
endorf on  the  passage ;  Liicke,  Comment,  on  the  Epistles 
of  John,  in  Bib.  Cabinet,  No.  x v,  etc.) .  See  Witnesses, 
the  Three  Heavenly. 

III.  Time  and  Place  of  wnting  the  Eirst  Epistle.— On 
these  points  nothing  certain  can  be  determined. 

1.  It  has  been  conjectured  by  many  interpreters,  an- 
cient and  modern,  that  it  was  written  at  the  same  place 
as  the  Gospel.  The  more  ancient  tradition  places  the 
writing  of  the  Gospel  at  Ephesus,  and  a  less  authentic 
report  refers  it  to  the  island  of  Patmos.  Hug  (Infrod.) 
infers,  from  the  absence  of  writing  materials  (3  John  13;, 
that  all  John's  Epistles  were  composed  at  Patmos.  The 
most  probable  opinion  is  that  it  was  written  somewhere 
in  Asia  IMinor,  in  which  was  the  ordinary-  residence  of 
the  apostle  (Eusebius,  Hist.  Eccl.  iii,  23) ;  perhaps,  accord- 
ing to  the  tradition  of  the  Greek  Church,  at  Ephesus, 
but  for  this  we  have  no  historical  warrant  (Liicke,  Com- 
mentary), 

2.  It  is  equally  difficult  to  determine  the  time  of  the 
writing  of  this  Epistle,  although  it  was  most  probably 
posterior  to  the  Gospel,  which  seems  to  be  referred  to  in 
1  John  i,  4.     Some  are  of  opinion  that  the  Epistle  was 
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an  envelope  or  accompaniment  to  the  Gospel,  and  that 
they  were  consequently  written  nearly  simultaneously 
(Hug,  In/rod.).  As,  ho'wever,  the  period  when  the  Gos- 
pel was  written,  according  to  the  evidence  of  tradition 
and  criticism,  '•  rtuctuates  between  the  sixth  and  ninth 
decennium  of  the  first  centurv-"  (LUcke,  Commentart/^we 
are  at  a  loss  for  data  on  which  to  found  any  probable 
hypothesis  respecting  the  exact  time  of  the  writing  of 
the  Epistle;  but  that  it  was  posterior  to  the  Gospel  is 
further  rendered  probable  from  the  fact  that  it  is  formed 
on  such  a  view  of  the  person  of  Jesus  as  is  found  only  in 
Jolni's  Gospel,  and  that  it  abounds  in  allusions  to  the 
speeches  of  Jesus  as  there  recorded.  Lucke  concludes, 
from  its  resembling  the  Gospel  in  its  apologetical  and 
polemical  allusions,  that  it  indicates  such  a  state  of  the 
Christian  communitv  as  proves  that  it  must  be  posterior 
even  to  the  last  Epistles  of  Paid,  and  consequently  that 
the  ancient  Church  was  justified  in  classing  it  among 
the  catholic  Epistles,  which  all  bear  this  chronological 
character. 

It  has  been  argued  by  several,  from  ii,  18  (tffxnri;  wpa 
tffnV),  that  the  Epistle  was  written  bejln-e  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem,  while  others,  founding  their  conjectiu-e 
on  the  same  passage,  maintain  the  very  reverse.  Among 
the  former  are  to  be  found  the  names  of  Hammond,  Gro- 
tius,  Calovius,  Lange,  and  Hiinlein,  and  among  tho  lat- 
ter those  of  I$aronius,  Basnage,  Mill,  and  Le  Clerc. 

Equally  unsatisfactory  is  the  argument,  in  respect  to 
the  time  when  this  Epistle  was  written,  derived  from  its 
supposed  senile  tone ;  for,  although  the  style  is  somewhat 
more  tautological  than  the  Gospel,  this  can  be  accounted 
for  by  its  epistolary  character,  without  ascribing  it  to  the 
effects  of  senile  forgetfulness.  In  fact,  this  character  is 
altogether  denied  by  some  of  the  ablest  critics.  Still, 
from  the  patriarchal  tone  assumed  in  the  Epistle,  and  the 
frequent  use  of  the  appellation  "  little  children,"  we  may 
reasonably  conclude  that  it  was  written  in  advanced 
age,  perhaps  not  long  after  the  Gospel,  or  about  A.D.  92. 
IV.  Fur  whom  written.— The.  writer  evidently  had  in 
his  eye  a  circle  of  readers  with  whom  he  stood  in  close 
personal  relation— Christians,  apparently,  who  were  liv- 
ing in  the  midst  of  idolaters  (v,  21),  and  who  were  ex- 
posed to  danger  from  false  speculation  and  wrong  meth- 
ods of  presenting  the  truths  of  Christianity  (ii,  22-2G; 
iv,  1-3;  v,  1-6,  etc.).  If  the  Epistle  was  written  by 
John  at  Ejjhesus,  we  maj',  from  these  circumstances, 
with  much  proljability  conclude  that  the  Christians  in 
that  region  were  the  parties  for  whusc  I  ichoof  it  was  first 
designed.  Augustine  {Qimst.  /■:,-, m;/'  I.  ii.  :!9)  says  it  was 
addressed  ''ad  I'arthos,"  and  this  insiT^iition  appears  in 
several  JISS.  of  the  Vulgate,  and  has  been  defended  by 
Grotius,  I'aulus,  and  others,  as  giving  the  real  destina- 
tion of  the  Epistle.  John,  however,  had  no  relations 
with  the  I'arthians  that  we  know  of,  nor  does  a  single 
ancient  testimony  confirm  the  statement  of  Augustine, 
except  on  tlie  part  of  later  writers  of  tlie  Latin  Church, 
who  probalily  simply  followed  him.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that,  as  the  2d  Epistle  is  by  some  of  the  ancients 
•Icscribed  as  irpiq  irapytvovQ  (Clem.  Alex.  Friu/.,  edit. 
Totter,  p.  1011),  this  may  have  been  changed  into  Trpoc 
Ih'ipcnvr,  and  by  mistake  applied  to  the  1st  Epistle 
(Whiston,  Ciimnwni.  on  the  Cath.  Epistles  ;  Hug,  Introd. 
p.  4G4,  Fosdick's  transl.).  This  is  possible,  but  not  very 
probable.  The  suggestion  of  Wegscheider,  that  "ad 
Parthos"  is  an  error  for  '-ad  Sparsos,"  an  inscription 
whicli  actually  is  found  in  several  IMSS.  (Scholz,  Bibl. 
Kril.  Reue,  p.  07),  is  ingenious,  and  mav  be  .correct.  If 
we  arc  to  understand  the  term  cutholic,\»  applied  to  this 
Epistle,  in  the  sense  of  circular,  we  mav  naturally  infer, 
from  tho  absence  of  the  epistolur;)  form,  that  this  was  an 
encyclical  letter  addressed  to  several  of  John's  congrega- 
tions, and  in  all  probability  to  the  cliurches  of  the  Apoc- 
alypse. See  (^  8,  below.  Lardncr  is  clearly  right  when 
he  says  that  it  was  (irimarily  meant  for  the  churches  in 
Asia  under  John's  inspection,  to  whom  he  had  already 
orally  delivered  his  doctrine  (i,  3 ;  ii,  7).     See  Revkua- 


Y.  Character. — Though  ranked  among  the  catholic 
Epistles,  this  writing  has  not  the  form  of  an  epistle — in 
this  respect  it  more  resembles  a  free  homily ;  still,  in 
fact,  it  undoubtedly  was  sent  as  a  letter  to  the  persons 
for  whose  instruction  it  was  designed.  The  general 
strain  is  admonitory,  and  the  author  seems  to  have  writ- 
ten as  he  would  have  spoken  had  those  whom  he  ad- 
dresses been  present  before  him.  One  great  thought 
pervades  the  book — the  reality  of  Christ's  appearance  in 
the  flesh,  and  the  all-sufficiency  of  his  doctrine  for  sal- 
vation— a  salvation  whicli  manifests  itself  in  holiness 
and  love.  But  the  author  does  not  discuss  these  topics 
in  any  systematic  or  logical  form ;  he  rather  allows  his 
thoughts  to  flow  out  in  succession  as  one  suggests  anoth- 
er, and  clothes  them  in  simple  and  earnest  words  as  they 
arise  in  his  mind.  Some  have  imputed  a  character  of 
senility  to  the  work  on  this  account,  but  without  reason. 
Under  a  simple  and  inartificial  exterior  there  lies  deep 
thought,  and  the  book  is  pervaded  by  a  suppressed  in- 
tensity of  feeling  that  recalls  the  youthful  Boanerges  in 
the  aged  apostle.  The  mighty  power  that  is  in  it  has 
drawn  to  it  in  all  ages  the  reverence  and  love  of  the  no- 
blest minds,  "  especially  of  those  who  more  particularly 
take  up  Christianity  as  a  religion  of  love — a  religion  of 
the  heart"  (Liicke,  Int.  p,  65). 

VI.  Contents. — A  strict  analysis  of  this  Epistle,  there- 
fore, seems  hardlj^  possible,  as  the  writer  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  systematic  in  its  plan,  but  rather  to  have 
written  out  of  a  fuU  and  loving  heart.  "  He  asserts  the 
pre-existent  glory  and  the  real  humanity  of  our  Lord, 
in  opposition  to  false  teachers,  and  for  the  comfort  of 
the  Church  (i,  1-7),  Then  follows  a  statement  of  the 
sinfulness  of  man,  and  the  propitiation  of  Christ,  this 
propitiation  being  intended  to  stir  us  up  to  holiness  and 
love  (i,  8 ;  ii,  17) ;  Jesus  and  the  Christ  are  asserted  to 
be  oiie,  in  opposition  to  the  false  teachers  (ii,  18-29). 
The  next  chapter  seems  devoted  to  the  singular  love  of 
God  in  adopting  us  to  be  his  sons,  with  the  happiiness 
and  the  duties  arising  out  of  it,  especially  the  Aniy  of 
brotherty  love  (ch.  iii).  The  following  chapter  is  prin- 
cipally occupied  with  marks  by  which  to  distinguish  the 
teaching  of  the  Spirit  of  God  from  that  of  false  teachers 
and  of  Antichrist,  with  repeated  exhortations  to  'love  as 
brethren"  (ch.  iv).  The  apostle  then  shows  the  connec- 
tion between  faith,  renewal,  love  to  God  and  to  the 
brethren,  obedience,  and  victory  over  the  world,  and 
concludes  with  a  brief  summary  of  what  had  been  al- 
ready said  (ch.  v)"  (Fairbairn ).     See  §  8,  below. 

VII.  Relation  to  the  Fourth  Cosptl. — The  close  affinity 
between  this  Epistle  and  Jolm's  Gospel  has  already  been 
alluded  to.  In  style,  in  prevailing  formute  of  expres- 
sion, in  spirit,  and  in  thought,  the  two  are  identical.  "It 
is  evident  that  the  writer  of  each  had  a  similar  class  of 
opponents  in  his  mind — those  who,  like  the  Doceta;,  de- 
nied the  true  humanity  of  Christ ;  those,  again,  who  de- 
nied that  the  man  Jesus  was  the  Christ  and  Son  of  God; 
and  those  who,  under  pretence  of  being  his  disci])les, 
were  habitually  living  in  violation  of  his  commands.  In 
both  books  is  the  same  deeply  loving  and  contemplative 
nature;  in  both,  a  heart  completely  imbued  with  the 
teaching  of  the  Saviour;  in  both,  also,  the  same  tenden- 
cy to  abhorrence  of  those  who  opposed  his  Lord.  Ke- 
markable,  too  (to  use  the  words  of  Ebrard),  is  the  simi- 
larity of  the  circle  of  ideas  in  both  ^v^itings.  The  no- 
tions, li^ht,  life,  darkness,  truth,  lie,  meet  us  in  the  FZpis- 
tle  with  the  same  broad  and  deep  meaning  wliich  tliey 
bear  in  the  Gospel ;  so,  also,  the  notions  of  propitiittion 
(i\o<r/toc),  of  doing  righteousness,  sin,  or  iniquity  {af^iap- 
Tiav,  uvofiiav),  and  the  sharply-presented  antitheses  of 
light  and  darkness,  truth  and  lie,  life  and  death,  of  lov- 
ing and  hating,  the  love  of  the  Father  and  of  the  world, 
children  of  (iod  and  of  the  devil,  spirit  of  truth  and  of 
error"  (Fairbairn).  IMacknight,  and,  still  more  fuUy,  De 
Wette,  have  drawn  out  a  copious  comparison  of  expres- 
sions common  to  the  (Jospel  and  Epistle. 

This  similarity  has  led  to  the  suggestion  that  both,  in 
a  sense,  form  one  whole,  the  Epistle  being,  according  to 
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some,  a  prolegomenon  to  the  Gospel ;  according  to  oth-  | 
ers,  its  practical  conclusion ;  and  according  to  others,  its 
commendatory  accompaniment.  The  probability  is  that 
both  were  written  at  the  same  period  of  the  author's 
life,  and  that  they  both  contain  in  writing  what  he  had 
been  accustomed  to  testify  and  teach  during  his  apos- 
tolic ministry;  but  whether  any  closer  relation  than 
this  exists  between  them  must  remain  matter  entirely 
of  conjecture. 

VIII.  Design. — That  the  apostle  sought  to  confirm  the 
believers  for  whom  he  wrote  in  their  attachment  to 
Christianity  as  it  had  been  delivered  to  them  by  the 
ambassadors  of  Christ  is  evident  on  the  surface  of  the 
Epistle.  It  is  clear,  also,  that  he  had  in  view  certain 
false  teachers  by  whose  arts  the  Christians  were  in  dan- 
ger of  being  seduced  from  the  faith  of  Jesus  as  the  in- 
carnate Son  of  God,  and  from  that  holy  and  loving  course 
of  conduct  to  which  true  faith  in  Jesus  leads ;  but  who 
these  false  teachers  were,  or  to  what  school  they  be- 
longed, is  doubtful.  It  is  an  old  opinion  that  they  were 
Docetoi  (Tertidlian, />(?  came  Cfuisli,  1,24;  Dionys.  Al. 
ap.  Eusebius,  77.  Ji.  vii,  25),  and  to  this  many  recent  in- 
quirers have  given  in  their  adherence.  Liicke,  who 
strenuously  defends  this  view,  attempts  to  show  that 
Docetism  was  in  vogue  as  early  as  the  time  of  John  by 
an  appeal  to  the  case  of  Cerinthus,  and  to  the  references 
to  Docetism  in  three  of  the  epistles  of  Ignatius  {Ad 
Smyrii.  2  sq. ;  A  d  Trail,  ix ;  A  d  Eph.  vii) ;  but  the  doc- 
trine of  Cerinthus  respecting  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ 
was  not  Docetic  in  the  proper  sense,  and  the  passages 
cited  from  Ignatius  are  all  subject  to  the  suspicion  of 
being  inteqoolations,  as  none  of  them  are  ibund  in  the 
Syriac  recension.  LUcke  lays  stress  also  on  the  words 
iv  ctapKi  iXrjXv^oTa  (iv.  2;  comp.  2  John  vii)  as  indicat- 
ing an  express  antithesis  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Docetics 
that  Christ  had  come  only  in  appearance.  It  may  be 
doubted,  however,  whether  this  means  anything  more 
than  that  Christ  had  reallji  come,  the  phrase  iv  aapKi 
tXBilv  being  probably  a  familiar  technicality  for  this 
among  the  Christians.  It  may  be  questioned,  also, 
whether  the  passage  should  not  be  translated  thus, 
"Every  spirit  which  confesseth  Jesus  Christ  having 
[who  has]  come  in  the  flesh  is  of  God,"  rather  than 
thus,  "  Every  spirit  which  confesseth  that  Jesus  Christ 
is  come,"  etc.  (for  ufioXoytli'  with  the  accusative,  see 
John  ix,  22;  Acts  xxiii,  8;  Rom.  x,  9  ;  1  Tim.  vi,  12), 
and  in  this  case  even  the  appearance  of  allusion  to  a 
contrary  doctrine  vanishes  (see  Bleek,  Einleit.  p.  593). 
It  may  be  added  that,  had  John  intended  to  express  a 
direct  antithesis  to  Docetism,  he  would  hardlj^  have  con- 
tented himself  with  merely  using  the  words  iv  aapKt, 
for  there  is  a  sense  in  which  even  the  Docette  would 
have  admitted  this. — Kitto. 

The  main  object  of  the  Epistle,  therefore,  does  not 
appear  to  be  simply  that  of  opposing  the  errors  of  the 
Docetje  (Schmidt,  Bertholdt,  Niemeyer),  or  of  the  Gnos- 
tics (Kleuker),  or  of  the  Nicolaitans  (Macknight),  or 
of  the  Cerinthians  {]\Iichaelis),  or  of  all  of  them  togeth- 
er (Townsend ),  or  of  the  Sabians  (Barkey,  Storr,  Keil), 
or  of  Judaizcrs  (Liiffler,  Semler),  or  of  apostates  to  Ju- 
daism (Lange,  Eichhom,  Hanlein)  :  the  leading  pur- 
pose of  the  apostle  appears  to  be  rather  constructive 
than  polemical.  John  is  remarkable  both  in  his  historj' 
and  in  his  writings  for  his  abhorrence  of  false  doctrine, 
but  he  does  not  attack  error  as  a  controversialist.  He 
states  the  deep  truth  and  lays  down  the  deep  moral 
teaching  of  Christianity,  and  in  this  way,  rather  than 
directly,  condemns  heresy.  In  the  introduction  (i,  1-4) 
the  apostle  states  the  purpose  of  his  Epistle.  It  is  to 
declare  the  Word  of  life  to  those  whom  he  is  address- 
ing, in  order  that  he  and  tliey  might  be  imited  in  true 
communion  with  eacli  other,  and  with  God  the  Father, 
and  his  Son  Jesus  Clirist.  He  at  once  begins  to  explain 
the  nature  and  conditions  of  communion  with  God,  and, 
being  led  on  from  this  point  into  other  topics,  he  twice 
brings  himself  back  to  tlie  same  subject.  The  first  part 
of  the  Epistle  may  be  considered  to  end  at  ii,  28.     The 


apostle  begins  afresh  with  the  doctrine  of  sonship  or 
communion  at  ii,  29,  and  returns  to  the  same  tlieme  at 
iv,  7.  His  lesson  throughout  is,  that  the  means  of 
union  with  God  are,  on  the  part  of  Christ,  his  atoning 
blood  (i,  7 ;  ii,  2 ;  iii,  5 ;  iv,  10,  14 ;  v,  6)  and  advocacy 
(ii,  1)— on  the  part  of  man,  hoUness  (i,  6),  obedience  (ii, 
3),  purity  (iii,  3),  faith  (iii,  23;  iv,  3;  v,  5),  and,  above 
all,  love  (ii,  7 ;  iii,  14 ;  iv,  7 ;  v,  1).  John  is  designated  as 
the  Apostle  of  Love,  and  rightly ;  but  it  should  l)e  ever 
remembered  that  his  "  love"  does  not  exclude  or  ignore, 
but  embraces  both  faith  and  obedience  as  constituent 
parts  of  itself.  Indeed,  Paul's  "  faith  that  worketh  by 
love,"  and  James's  "  works  that  are  the  fruit  of  faith," 
and  John's  "love  which  springs  from  faith  and  pro- 
duces obedience,"  are  all  one  and  the  same  state  of 
mind  described  according  to  the  first,  third,  or  second 
stage  into  which  we  are  able  to  analyze  the  complex 
whole. — Smith. 

IX.  Commentaries. — The  special  exegetical  helps  on 
the  whole  of  the  three  epistles  of  John,  besides  those 
mentioned  under  the  Gospel  above,  arc  the  following, 
of  which  we  designate  the  most  important  by  prefixing 
an  asterisk :  Didymus,  In  Ep.  Jo.  (in  Bibl.  Max.  Pair,  v ; 
also  in  £ibl.  Pair.  Gall,  vi) ;  Bede,  Expositio  (in  0pp. 
v);  Althamer,  Commentarius  (Argent.  1521,  1528,  8vo); 
Hemming,  Commentarius  (Vitemb.  1569,  8vo)  ;  Sehieck- 
er,  Homilim  (Franc.  1580, 1597,  8vo);  Danssus,  Commen- 
tarius (Genev.  1585,  8vo) ;  Home,  Expositio  [including 
Jude]  (Brunsw.  1654,  4to);  Rappolt,  Commentatio  (ed. 
Carpzov,  Lips.  1687,  and  later,  4to) ;  Creyghton,  Ontleed- 
ing  (France.  1704,  4to) ;  J.  Lange,  Exegesis  (Hal.  1713, 
4to ;  including  Pet.,  ib.  1724,  fol.) ;  Rusmeyer,  ErUdrung 
(Hamb.  1717,  4to) ;  Whiston,  Commentary  (Lond.  1719, 
8vo)  ;  Tgilde,  Verllaaring  (Delph.  1736,  4to) ;  Ruhlius, 
Notw  (Amst.  1739, 12mo) ;  Benson,  Notes  (London,  1749, 
4to;  includ.  other  cath.  ep.,  ib.  1756, 4to) ;  Schirmer,  Er- 
llarimg  (Breslau.  1780,  8vo)  ;  Morus,  Prcdectiones  (edit. 
Hempel,  Lips.  1797,  8vo) ;  Hawkins,  Commentary  (Hal- 
ifax. 1808,  8vo) ;  isL^-^ii^jAdiioiotio  [includ.  Rev.]  (Lips. 
1816,  1821,  8 vo)  ;  Paulus.  Erkldrung  (Heidelberg,  1829, 
8vo);  Bickersteth,  7i>^)o.<?Vi!'(';(  [includ.  Jude]  (London, 
1846,  12mo);  Braune,  Auslegung  (Grim.  1847,  8vo) ; 
JNIayer,  Commentar  (Wien,  1851, 8vo) ;  Sander,  Commen- 
^flr'(Elberf.  1851,  8vo);  Besser,  Auslegung  (Halle,  1851, 
1856, 1862, 12mo)  ;  *Dlisterdieck,  Commentar  (Getting. 
1852-56,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  *Huther,  in  Meyer's  Ilandhuch 
(Getting.  1853, 1861,  8vo) ;  *Maurice,  Lectures  (Cambr. 
1857,  1867,  8vo). 

On  the  First  Epistle  alone  there  are  the  ftillowing  : 
Augustine,  Tractatus  (in  0pp.  iv,  1091 ;  tr.  into  French, 
Par.  1670, 12mo) ;  Luther,  Commentarius  (ed.  Neumann, 
Lips.  1708;  ed.  Bruns,  Lub.  1797,  8vo;  also  in  German, 
in  Werke,  Lpz.  xi,  572 ;  Halle,  ix,  906) ;  CEcolampadius, 
Homilice  (Basil.  1525,  8vo) ;  Zv;'mg\e,  Annotaiiones  (in 
0pp.  iv,  585) ;  Tyndale,  Exposition  (London,  1531,  8vo; 
reprinted,  in  Expositions,  ib.  1829,  p.  145) ;  IMegander, 
Adnotationes  [includ.  Hebrews]  (Tigur.  1539,  8vo) ;  Fo- 
\eng,  Commentaria  (Venice,  1546, 8 vo) ;  Beurlinus,  Com- 
mentarius  (Tuh'mg.lb71,8vo)-,  Haimins,  Enar7-atio  (F. 
ad  M.  1586,  1592,  8vo) ;  Hessels,  Commentarius  (Duaci, 
1599,  8vo) ;  Eckhard,  Disputationes  (Gies.  1609,  8vo) ; 
Socinus,  Commentarius  (Racov.  1614,  8vo;  also  in  0pp. 
i,  157) ;  Egard,  Erkldiung  (Gosl.  1628,  8vo) ;  Cundisius, 
QucBstiones  (Jena,  1648,  1698,  4to) ;  Roberts,  Evidences, 
etc.  (Lond.  1649,  8vo) ;  Mestrezat,  Exposition  (Ft.,  Ge- 
neve, 1651,  2  vols.  12mo) ;  Cotton,  Commentary  (Lond. 
1656,  fol.);  Hardy,  Unfolding  [on  i-iii]  (Lond.  1656-9, 
2  vols.  4to);  *S.  Schmid.  Commenfarinx  (F.  et  Lipsia;, 
1687, 1707, 1736,  4to)  ;  Dorsclie,  J)i<pu1aihmts  (Rostock, 
1697,  4to)  ;  Spener,  Erkldniiig  (Halle.  ]6'.)9,  1711,  4to); 
Zeller,  Predigten  (Lpz.  1709. 8vo) ;  Marperger,  A  uskgvng 
(Niirnb.  1710,  4to) ;  Oporinus,  Liberatio  (Getting.  1741, 
4to)  ;  Freylinghausen,  Erkldrung  (Halle,  1741,  8vo) ; 
Steinhofer^  Erkldrung  (Tiibing.  1762,  Hamb.  1848,  8vo) ; 
Carpzov,  Scholia  (Helmstadt,  1773, 4to) ;  Semler,  Para- 
phrasis  (Riga,  1792,  r2mo);  Hesselgren.  Prolegomena 
I  (Upsala,  1800,  8vo);  Weber,  De  authentia,  etc.  (Halle. 
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1823,  4to);  RickU.  ErUarung  (Luz.  1828,  8vo);  Pierce, 
Hermong  (Lond.  1835, 2  vols.  «vo) ;  Johamisen,  I'redyjten 
(.Utoii.  1«:38,  8vo) :  I'aterson,  Commentary/  (Lond.  1842, 
18mo);  Thomas,  K/iuks,  etc.  (Gen.  1849,  8vo) ;  *Nean- 
der,  Krlauteriiny  (Berl.  1851,  8vo;  tr.  into  Engl,  by  Mrs. 
Conant,  N.  Y.  1852,  12mo);  Erdmann,  A  r//umentu>n,  etc. 
(Bsrol.  1855,  8vo);  Graham,  Commentary  (Lond.  1857, 
12mo);  Myrberg,  Commentarius  (Upsala,  1859,  8vo) ; 
Handcock,  Exposition  (Edinburgh,  18Gl,8vo);  Candlish, 
Lectures  (Edinburgh,  1866, 8vo) ;  Haupt,  Einleituwj,  etc. 
(Colb.  1869,  8vo).     See  Epistles  (Catholic). 

JOHX,  SECOND  AND  THIRD  EPISTLES  OF. 
The  title  catholic  does  not  properly  belong  to  the  2d 
and  3d  Epistles.  It  became  attached  to  them,  although 
addressed  to  individuals,  because  they  were  of  too  little 
importance  to  be  classed  by  themselves,  and,  so  far  as 
doctrine  went,  were  regarded  as  appendices  to  the  1st 
Epistle. 

I.  Authorship. — 1.  The  ex/eraw/ evidence  for  the  gen- 
uineness of  these  two  Epistles  is  less  copious  and  deci- 
sive than  that  for  the  1st  Epistle.  They  are  not  in  the 
Peshito  version,  which  shows  that  at  the  time  it  was  ex- 
ecuted they  were  not  recognised  by  the  SjTian  church- 
es; and  Kuscbius  places  them  among  the  uvriXtyopiva 
(II.  E.  iii,  25).  See  Antilegomexa.  The  11th  verse 
of  tlie  2d  Epistle,  however,  is  quoted  by  Irenoeus  {Iher. 
i,  16,  3)  as  a  saying  of  John,  the  disciple  of  the  Lord, 
meaning  thereby,  without  doubt,  the  apostle.  Clement 
of  Alexandria  (Strom,  ii),  in  referring  to  John's  1st  Epis- 
tle, uses  the  words  'Iujti)'»'/;c  tu  ry  /itijoi'i  tTrirrroXy, 
whicli  show.-i  that  he  was  acquainted  with  at  least  two 
Epistles  of  John;  there  is  extant,  in  a  Latin  translation, 
a  commentary  by  him  on  the  2d  Epistle;  and,  as  Euse- 
biu3  and  Photius  both  attest  that  he  wrote  commenta- 
ries on  all  the  seeen  catholic  Epistles,  it  would  appear 
that  he  must  have  known  and  acknowledged  the  3d 
also.  If  the  Adumhrationes  are  Clement's,  he  bears  di- 
rect testimony  to  the  2d  Epistle  (.-IcZwMi/-.  p.  1011,edit. 
Potter).  <^rigen  s'leaks  of  the  apostle  John  having 
left  a  2d  and  3d  Epistle,  which,  however,  he  adds,  all  did 
not  accept  as  genuine  (In  Joan.  ap.  Eusebius,  vi,  25). 
Dionysius  of  Alexandria  (ibid,  vii,  25)  recognises  them 
as  productions  of  the  same  John  who  wrote  the  Gospel 
and  tlie  Ist  Epistle,  and  so  do  all  the  later  Alexandrian 
writers.  Eii>liiiis  linnstlf  elsewhere  refers  to  them 
(Dem.  Eeaii'i.  iii,  .'>  i  w  ii  liuiit  hesitation  as  John's;  and  in 
the  synod  li:l  1  ar  Ciriliage  (A.D.  256),  Aurelius,  bishop 
of  Chullal)i,  contirmod  his  vote  by  citing  2  John  10  sq. 
as  the  language  of  the  apostle  John  (Cyprian,  0pp.  ii, 
120,ed.Oberthiir).  Ephrem  Syrus  speaks  of  them  in 
the  same  way  in  the  fourth  century.  In  the  fifth  cen- 
tury they  are  almost  universally  received.  A  homily, 
wrongly  attributed  to  St. Chrysostom,  declares  them  un- 
canonical.  In  the  Muraiori  Eriif/ment,  which,  howe\-er, 
in  the  part  relating  to  the  Epistles  of  John,  is  somewhat 
confused  or  apparently  vitiated,  there  are  at  least  two 
Epistles  of  .lohn  recognised,  for  the  author  uses  the  plu- 
ral in  mentioning  John's  Epistles,  In  all  the  later  cat- 
alogues, witii  the  exception  of  the  Iambics  ad  Seleuciim, 
they  are  inserted  with  the  other  canonical  books  of  the 
N.  T.  There  is  thus  a  solid  boily  of  evidence  in  favor 
of  the  genuineness  of  these  epistles.  That  they  were 
not  iniivcrsally  known  and  received  is  probably  to  be 
accounted  for  by  their  character  as  jmvate  letters  to  in- 
dividuals, wliieli  would  naturally  be  longer  in  coming 
under  genera!  recognition  than  such  as  were  addressed  t 
fi>  'hurehes  or  the  Christians  of  a  district. 

Tlie  only  antagonistic  testimonv  which  has  reached  us 
from  anticpiity  is  that  of  Jerome,  who  says  (I)e  rir.  Illust. 
IX,  IK  I  iliat  both  epistles  were  commonly  reputed  to  be 
the  production,  not  of  John  the  apostle,  but  of  John  the 
preol.yter,  confirmed  by  the  statement  of  Eusebius  (iii, 
2o)  that  it  was  doubtful  whether  thev  were  the  produc- 
fion  of  the  evangelist  or  of  another"  John.  On  this  it 
may  be  observed,  1.  That  the  statement  of  Jerome  is 
certainly  not  true  in  its  fuU  extent,  for  there  is  evidence 
enough  that  both  in  his  own  time  and  before,  as  well  as 


after  it,  the  general  belief,  both  in  the  Latin  and  the 
Greek  churches,  was  that  they  were  written  by  John 
the  apostle.  2.  Both  Jerome  and  Eusebius  concur  in  at- 
testing that  all  ascribed  these  Epistles  either  to  John 
the  apostle  or  John  the  presbyter  as  their  author,  which 
may  be  accepted  as  convincing  evidence  that  they  are 
not  forgeries  of  an  age  later  than  that  of  the  apostle, 
3.  The  question  being  between  John  the  apostle  and 
John  the  presbj'ter,  we  may,  without  laying  stress  on 
the  fact  that  the  existence  of  the  latter  is,  to  say  the 
least,  involved  in  doubt  [see  John  the  Presbyter], 
call  attention  to  the  consideration  that,  whilst  the  use  of 
the  expression  6  TrpeajivTipot;  by  the  WTiter  of  the  2d 
Epistle  may  have  given  rise  to  the  report  which  Jerome 
and  Eusebius  attest,  there  lies  in  this  a  strong  evidence 
that  the  writer  was  John  the  apostle,  and  not  John  the 
presbyter;  for  it  is  quite  credible  that  the  former,  writ- 
ing in  his  old  age,  should  employ  the  term  TrpiafivTipog 
to  express  this  fact  just  as  Paul  does  (Philem.  9),  and  as 
Peter  does  (1  Epist.  v,  1),  whereas  it  is  incredible  that  the 
latter,  with  whom  presbyter  was  a  title  of  office,  should, 
in  writing  a  letter  to  an  individual,  designate  himself 
thus,  inasmuch  as,  the  olfice  being  common  to  him  with 
many  others,  the  title,  in  the  absence  of  his  name,  was 
no  designation  at  all,  to  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that 
there  is  no  evidence  that  the  members  of  the  7rpe(Tf3v- 
rljpiov  in  the  primitive  churches  ever  received  Trpia- 
fiiinpoi;  as  a  title,  any  more  than  the  members  of  the 
Church,  though  collectively  oi  «yiot  and  oi  «c!fX^oi',  re- 
ceived individually  uyiog  or  ciCt\(p6c  as  a  title  (see  be- 
low). On  these  grounds  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  for 
attaching  much  importance  to  the  opinion  or  tradition 
reported  by  Jerome,  though  it  has  been  adopted  by  Eras- 
mus, Grotius,  Credner,  Jachmann  (Comm.  iib.  d.  Kathol. 
Br.),  and  more  recently  by  Ebrard  (Olshausen,  Comment. 
vi,  4,  E.  T.  vol.  X,  and  in  Ilerzog,  Encijc.  vi,  736).  A  late 
writer  (Willichen,  Der  geschichtliche  Character  des  Ev. 
Joh.  Elberf.  1869)  holds  that  the  2d  and  3d  Epistles  are 
the  production  of  disciples  of  John  the  apostle. 

2.  If  the  external  testimony  is  not  as  decisive  as  we 
might  wish,  the  internal  evidence  is  peculiarly  strong. 
JMill  has  pointed  out  that  of  the  thirteen  verses  which 
compose  the  2d  Epistle,  eight  are  to  be  found  in  the  1st 
Epistle.  Either,  then,  the  2d  Epistle  proceeded  from 
the  same  author  as  the  1st,  or  from  a  conscious  fabri- 
cator who  desired  to  pass  off  something  of  his  own  as 
the  production  of  the  apostle ;  but,  if  the  latter  alterna- 
tive had  been  true,  the  fabricator  in  question  would  as- 
suredly have  assumed  the  title  of  John  the  apostle  in- 
stead of  merely  designating  himself  as  John  the  elder, 
and  he  would  have  introduced  some  doctrine  which  it 
would  have  been  his  object  to  make  popular.  The  title 
and  contents  of  the  Epistle  are  strong  arguments  against 
a  fabricator,  whereas  they  would  account  for  its  non- 
universal  reception  in  earlj^  times;  and  if  not  the  work 
of  a  fabricator,  it  must,  from  style,  diction,  and  tone  of 
thought,  be  the  work  of  the  author  of  the  1st  Epistle, 
and,  we  may  add,  of  the  Gospel.  The  private  nature 
of  their  contents  removes  also  the  suspicion  that  they 
could  have  been  forged,  since  it  w^ould  be  difficult  to 
discover  any  purpose  which  could  have  led  to  such  a 
forgery. 

The  reason  why  John  designates  himself  as  Trptajiv- 
Tipoq  rather  than  rtTToffroXoc  (2  Epist.  1 ;  3  Epist.  1)  is 
no  doubt  the  same  as  that  which  made  Peter  designate 
himself  by  the  same  title  (1  Pet.  v,  1),  and  which  caused 
James  and  Jude  to  give  themselves  no  other  title  than 
"the  servant  of  (iod  and  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ" 
(James  i,  1),  "  the  servant  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  brother 
of  James"  (Jude  1).  Paul  had  a  special  object  in  de- 
claring himself  an  apostle.  Those  who  belonged  to  the 
original  Twelve  had  no  such  necessity  imposed  upon 
them.  'With  them  it  was  a  matter  of  indifference 
whether  they  employed  the  name  of  apostle,  like  Peter 
(1  Pet.  i,  1 ;  2  Pet.  i.  1),  or  adopted  an  appellation  which 
they  shared  with  others,  like  John,  and  James,  and  Jude. 
See  Eluek. 
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II.  The  second  Epistle  is  addressed  to  one  whom  the 
writer  calls  t/cXtKr/)  Kvpici.  This  has  been  differently 
understood.  By  some  it  has  been  regarded  as  desig- 
nating the  Church  collectively,  by  others  as  designating 
a  particular  congregation,  and  by  others  as  denoting  an 
individual.  This  expression  cannot  mean  the  Church 
(Jerome),  nor  a  particular  church  (Cassiodorus),nor  the 
elect  Church  which  comes  together  on  Sundays  (Micha- 
elis),  nor  the  Church  of  Philadelphia  (Whiston),  nor  the 
Church  of  Jerusalem  (Whitby).  These  opinions  are 
rendered  improbable  partly  by  the  reference  in  verse  11 
to  the  children,  and  in  verse  13  to  the  si^te?-  of  the  party 
addressed,  partly  by  the  want  of  any  authority  for  such 
a  usage  of  the  term  Kvpia  as  would  thus  be  imputed  to 
the  apostle.  By  those  who  understand  this  of  an  indi- 
vidual there  are  three  renderings :  according  to  one  in- 
teqirctation  she  is  "  the  ladj'  Electa ;"  to  another,  "  the 
elect  Kyria ;"  to  a  third, "  the  elect  lady."  The  first  in- 
terpretation is  that  of  Clement  of  Alexandria  (if  the 
passage  above  referred  to  in  the  AdumhruHones  be  his), 
Wetstein,Grotius,Middleton;  the  second  is  that  of  Ben- 
son, Carpzov,  Schleusner,  Heumann,  Bengel,  Kosenmlll- 
ler,  De  Wette,  Llickc,  Neander,  Davidson  ;  the  third  is 
the  rendering  of  the  English  version.  Mill,  Wall,  Wolf, 
Le  Clerc,  Lardner,  Beza,  Eichhorn,  Newcome,  Wakefield, 
Macknight.  For  the  rendering  "  the  lady  Electa"  to  be 
right,  the  word  Kvpicf.  must  have  preceded  (as  in  modern 
Greek)  the  word  iKXiKry,  not  followed  it ;  and,  further, 
the  last  verse  of  the  Epistle,  in  which  her  sister  is  also 
spoken  of  as  ticAficr//,  is  fatal  to  the  hypothesis.  The 
rendering  "the  elect  lady"  is  probably  wrong,  because 
there  is  no  article  before  the  adjective  tKXiKTJj.  It  re- 
mains that  the  rendering  "  the  elect  Kyria"  is  probabh' 
right,  though  here  too  we  should  have  expected  the  ar- 
ticle— as,  indeed,  we  should  under  any  of  the  three  ren- 
derings (though  the  rendering  "an  elect  lad_y"  is  not 
demanded ;  see  Alford,  G?:  Test.  vol.  v,  prolep;g.).  The 
choice,  therefore,  being  between  the  last  two  of  these 
renderings,  two  circumstances  seem  to  be  decisive  in  fa- 
vor of  the  former :  Kyria  occurs  elsewhere  as  a  proper 
name  [see  Cvkia]-,  and  that  iVAtfcr/j  is  to  be  taken  in 
its  usual  signification  is  rendered  probable  bj'  its  being 
applied  in  verse  13  to  the  sister  of  the  party  addressed. 
See  Electa. 

At  the  time  of  writing  this  Epistle  the  apostle  was 
with  the  sister  of  the  lady  addressed,  but  expresses  a 
hope  ere  long  to  see  the  latter,  and  converse  with  her 
on  matters  of  which  he  could  not  then  write.  From 
this  we  maj^  infer  either  that  the  apostle  was  at  the 
time  on  a  journey  from  which  he  expected  ere  long  to 
return,  or  that  the  lady  in  question  resided  not  very  far 
from  his  usual  residence,  and  that  he  intended  soon  to 
pay  her  a  visit.  Adopting  the  latter  hypothesis  as  the 
more  probable,  and  viewing  it  in  connection  with  the 
apostle's  styling  himself  Trpiafivrepog,  we  may  infer 
that  the  Epistle  was  written  at  a  late  period  of  the 
apostle's  life. 

The  object  of  the  apostle  in  writing  the  2d  Epistle 
was  to  warn  the  lady  to  whom  he  wrote  against  abetting 
the  teaching  known  as  that  of  Basilides  and  his  follow- 
ers, by  perhaps  an  undue  kindness  displayed  by  her  to- 
wards the  preachers  of  the  false  doctrine.  After  the  in- 
troductory salutation,  the  apostle  at  once  urges  on  his 
correspondent  the  great  principle  of  love,  which  with 
him  (as  we  have  before  seen)  means  right  affection 
springing  from  right  faith,  and  issuing  in  right  conduct. 
The  immediate  consequence  of  the  possession  of  this 
love  is  the  abhorrenceof  heretical  misbelief,  because  the 
latter,  being  incompatible  with  right  faith,  is  destructive 
of  the  ])roducing  cause  of  love,  and  therefore  of  love 
itself.  This  is  the  secret  of  John's  strong  denunciation 
of  the  "  deceiver,"  whom  he  designates  as  "Antichrist." 
Love  is  with  him  the  essence  of  Christianity,  but  love 
can  spring  only  from  right  faith.  AVrong  belief,  there- 
fore, destroys  love,  and  with  it  Christianity.  Therefore 
says  he,  "  If  there  come  any  unto  you  and  bring  not  this 
doctrine,  recei\-e  him  not  into  your  house,  neither  bid  I 


him  God  speed,  for  he  that  biddeth  him  God  speed  is 
partaker  of  his  evil  deeds"  (2  Epist.  10, 11). 

III.  The  i/m-d  Epistle  is  addressed  to  Caius,  a  Chris- 
tian brother  noted  for  his  hospitality  to  the  saints. 
Whether  this  be  one  of  those  mentioned  elsewhere  in 
the  N.  T.  by  this  name  is  uncertain;  he  mc(9/  have  been 
the  same  mentioned  Acts  xix,  28.  See  Gaujs.  The 
apostle  writes  for  the  purpose  of  commending  to  the 
kindness  and  hospitality  of  Caius  some  Christians  who 
were  strangers  in  the  place  where  he  lived.  It  is  prob- 
able that  these  Christians  carried  this  letter  with  them 
to  Caius  as  their  introduction.  It  would  appear  that 
the  object  of  the  travellers  was  to  preach  the  Gospel  to 
the  Gentiles  without  money  and  without  price  (3  Epist. 
7).  The  apostle  had  already  written  to  the  ecclesias- 
tical authorities  of  the  place  (typoi/.o,  ver.  9,not  "scrip- 
sissem,"  as  the  Yulg.),  but  they,  at  the  instigation  of 
Diotrephes,  had  refused  to  receive  the  missionary  breth- 
ren, and  therefore  the  apostle  now  commends  them  to 
the  care  of  a  layman.  It  is  probable  that  Diotrephes 
was  a  leading  presbyter  who  held  Judaizing  views,  and 
would  not  give  assistance  to  men  who  were  going  about 
with  the  purpose  of  preaching  solely  to  the  Gentiles. 
The  apostle  intimates  the  probability  of  his  soon  per- 
sonally visiting  the  church,  when  he  would  deal  with 
Diotrephes  for  his  misconduct,  and  would  communicate 
to  Caius  many  things  of  which  he  could  not  then  write. 
In  the  mean  time  he  exhorts  him  to  follow  that  which 
is  good,  commends  one  Demetrius,  and  concludes  with 
benediction  and  salutation.  Whether  this  Demetrius 
(vcr.  12)  was  a  tolerant  presbyter  of  the  same  commu- 
nity, whose  example  John  holds  up  as  worthy  of  com- 
mendation in  contradistinction  to  that  of  Diotrephes,  or 
whether  he  was  one  of  the  strangers  who  bore  the  letter, 
we  are  now  unable  to  determine. 

From  their  general  similarity,  we  may  conjecture  that 
the  two  epistles  were  written  shortly  after  the  1st  Epis- 
tle from  Ephesus.  They  both  apply  to  individual  cases 
of  conduct  the  principles  v  liich  had  been  laid  down  in 
their  fulness  in  the  1st  Epistle.— Kitto;  Smith. 

IV.  Commentaries. — Tlie  following  are  the  exegetical 
helps  on  the  whole  of  both  the  latter  epistles  exclusive- 
ly, in  addition  to  those  noticed  above :  Jones,  Commen- 
tary [including  Philem.  etc.]  (Lond.  1635,  fol.);  Smith, 
Exposition  [on  2d  Epistle]  (Lond.  1G63,  4to) ;  Sonntag, 
Hypomnemata  (Altorf,  1697,  8vo)  ;  Feustking,  Commen- 
tariiis  (Vitemb.  1707,  fol.)  ;  Verpoorten,  Exercitatione.s 
(Gcdan.  1741,4to);  Heumann,  CoM7?)e??^flr  [on  3d  Epist.] 
(Helinst.  ]778,8vo);  W\\\\er,Commentarivs  [on2dEpist.] 
(Schleiz,  1783, 4to) ;  Sommel,  Isayor/e  (Lond.  1798, 4to) ; 
Kambonnet,  Specimen,  etc.  [on  2d  Epistle]  (Tr.  ad  Eh. 
1818,  8vo);  Gachon,  Atitheniicite,  etc.  (Montaub.  1851, 
8  vo) ;  Cox,  Private  Letters  of  Sis.  Paul  and  John  (Lond. 
1867, 8vo).     See  Commentary. 

JOHN,  REVELATION  OF.     See  Eevelation. 

John  the  Baptist  {'lajdpvTjg  6  j3a7rTi(TTi]g,  or  simply 
'lujdvvr]c,  when  the  reference  is  clear,  as  in  Matt,  iii,  4; 
iv,  12;  Lut.  Joannes  [Tacitus, //2«^  v,  12]  ;  Heb.  "jini"', 
denoting /7?-flce,  or  favor  [see  Simonis,/>fa".  A\  T.  p.  513]). 
In  the  Church  John  commonly  bears  the  honorable  title 
of  "  forerunner  of  the  Lord" — antecursor  et  prjeparator 
viaram  Domini  (Tertull.  adv.3Iarc.  iv,  33);  in  Greek, 
TrpnSponoc,  TrpodyyiXoQ  Kvpiov.  The  accounts  of  him 
which  the  Gospels  present  are  fragmentary  and  imper- 
fect ;  they  involve,  too,  some  difficulties  which  the 
learned  have  found  it  hard  to  remove;  yet  enough  is 
given  to  show  that  he  was  a  man  of  a  lofty  character, 
and  that  the  relation  in  which  he  stood  to  Christianitj' 
was  one  of  great  importance.  Indeed,  according  to  our 
Lord's  own  testimony,  he  was  a  more  honored  character 
and  distinguished  saint  than  any  prophet  who  had  pre- 
ceded him  (Luke  vii,  28).     See  Pkophet. 

1.  John  was  of  the  priestly  race  by  both  parents,  for 
his  father  Zacharias  was  himself  a  priest  of  the  course 
of  Abia,  or  Abijah  (1  Chron.  xxiv,  10),  offering  incense 
at  the  very  time  when  a  son  was  promised  to  him  ;  and 
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Elizabeth  was  of  the  daughters  of  Aaron  (Luke  i,  5), 
the  latter  "a  cousin"  {avyyevi]c,  relative)  of  Mary,  the 
mother  of  Jesus,  whose  senior  John  was  by  a  period  of 
six  months  (Luke  i).  Both  parents,  too,  were  devout 
persons,  walking  in  the  commandments  of  God,  and 
waiting  for  the  fullilment  of  his  promise  to  Israel.  The 
divine  mission  of  John  was  the  subject  of  prophecy 


many  centuries 


before  his  birth,  for  Matthew  (iii,  3) 


tells  us  that  it  was  John  who  was  prefigured  by  Isaiah 
as  '•  the  voice  of  one  crying  m  the  wilderness,  Prepare 
ve  the  way  of  the  Lord,  make  his  paths  straight"  (Isa. 
xl,  3),  while  by  the  prophet  :Malachi  the  Spirit  announ- 
ces more  detin'itely,  "  Behold,  I  will  send  my  messenger. 
and  he  shall  prepare  the  way  before  me"  (iii,  1).  His 
birth— a  birth  not  according  to  the  ordinary  laws  of  na- 
ture, but  through  the  miraculous  interposition  of  Al- 
mighty power— was  foretold  by  an  angel  sent  from  God, 
who  announced  it  as  an  occasion  of  joy  and  gladness  to 
many,  and  at  the  same  time  assigned  to  him  the  name 
of  John,  to  signify  either  that  he  was  to  be  born  of  God's 
especial  favor,  or,  perhaps,  that  he  was  to  be  the  har- 
binger of  grace.  The  angel  Gabriel,  moreover,  pro- 
claimed the  character  and  office  of  this  wonderful  child 
even  before  his  conception,  foretelling  that  he  would  be 
filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost  from  tlio  tirst  moment  of  his 
existence,  and  appear  as  the  great  refnrnier  of  his  coun- 
trymen—another Elijah  in  the  boldness  with  which  he 
would  speak  truth  and  rebuke  vice — but,  above  all,  as 
the  chosen  forerunner  and  herald  of  the  long-expected 
Messiah.  These  marvellous  revelations  as  to  the  char- 
acter and  career  of  the  son  for  whom  he  had  so  long 
prayed  in  vain  were  too  much  for  the  faith  of  the  aged 
Zacharias,  and,  when  he  sought  some  assiu-ance  of  the 
certainty  of  the  promised  blessing,  God  gave  it  to  him 
in  a  judgment — the  privation  of  speech — until  the  event 
foretold  should  happen — a  judgment  intended  to  serve 
at  once  as  a  token  of  God's  truth  and  a  rebuke  of  his 
own  incredulity.  And  now  the  Lord's  gracious  promise 
tarried  not.  Elizabeth,  for  greater  privacy,  retired  into 
the  hill-country,  whither  she  was  soon  aften^-ards  fol- 
lowed by  her  kinswoman  ilary,  who  was  herself  the  ob- 
ject and  channel  of  divine  grace  beyond  measure  great- 
er and  more  mysterious.  The  two  cousins,  who  were 
thus  honored  above  all  the  mothers  of  Israel,  came  to- 
gether in  a  remote  city,  and  immediately  God's  pur- 
pose was  confirmed  to  them  by  a  miraculous  sign;  for, 
as  soon  as  Elizabeth  heard  the  salutations  of  Mary,  the 
babe  leaped  in  her  womb,  thus  acknowledging,'as  it 
were,  even  before  birth,  the  ]iresence  of  his  Lord  (Luke 
i,  43, 44).  Three  months  after  this,  and  while  Mary  still 
remained  with  her,  Elizabeth  was  delivered  of  a  son, 
B.C.  (i.  The  exact  spot  where  John  was  born  is  not  de- 
termined. The  rabbins  (Otho,  Lex.  Rahh.  p.  324 ;  Witsii 
Mi«cM.Snrr.  ii,389)  fix  on  Hebron,  in  the  hill-countrj- 
of  Judx-a ;  Paulus,  Kuinoel,  and  Jleyer,  after  Reland,  are 
in  favor  of  Jutta,  "  a  city  of  Juda."  See  Juttah.  On 
the  eighth  day  the  child  of  promise  was,  in  conformity 
withlhc  law  of  Moses  (Lev.  xii,  3),  brought  to  the  priest 
for  circumcision,  and,  as  the  performance  of  this  rite  was 
tlie  accustomed  time  for  naming  a  child,  the  friends  of 
the  family  proposed  to  call  him  Zacharias,  after  the 
name  of  his  father.  The  mother,  however,  required 
that  lie  should  be  caUed  John,  a  decision  which  Zacha- 
rias, still  speechless,  confirmed  by  writing  on  a  tablet, 
"his  name  is  John."  The  judgment  on  his  want  of 
faitli  was  then  at  once  withdrawn,  and  the  first  use 
winch  he  made  of  his  recovered  speech  was  to  praise 
Jehovah  for  his  faithfulness  and  mercy  (Luke  i,  64). 
God's  wonderful  interposition  in  the  birth  of  John  had 
impressed  the  minds  of  many  with  a  certain  solemn  awe 
an(l  expectation  (Luke  iii,  15).  God  was  surely  again 
visiting  his  ])eople.  His  providence,  so  long  hidden, 
seemed  once  more  about  to  manifest  itself.  The  chUd 
thus  supernaturally  bom  must  doubtless  be  commission- 
ed to  perform  some  important  part  in  the  histor\'  of  the 
chosen  peojile.  Could  it  be  the  Messiah  V  Could  it  be 
LUjah  V     Was  the  era  of  their  old  prophets  about  to  be 


restored?  With  such  grave  thoughts  were  the  rainds 
of  the  people  occupied  as  they  mused  on  the  events 
which  had  been  passing  under  their  eyes,  and  said  one 
to  another,  "  What  manner  of  child  shall  this  be  ?"  while 
Zacharias  himself, "  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,"  broke 
forth  in  a  glorious  strain  of  praise  and  prophecy  —  a 
strain  in  which  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  father,  be- 
fore speaking  of  his  own  child,  blesses  God  for  remem- 
bering his  covenant  and  promise  in  the  redemption  and 
salvation  of  his  people  through  him  of  whom  his  own 
son  was  the  prophet  and  forerunner.  A  single  verse 
contains  all  that  we  know  of  John's  history  for  a  space 
of  thirty  years,  the  whole  period  which  elapsed  between 
his  birth  and  the  commencement  of  his  public  ministry : 
"The  child  grew  and  waxed  strong  in  the  spirit,  and 
was  in  the  deserts  till  the  day  of  his  showing  unto  Is- 
rael" (Luke  i,  80).  John,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  or- 
dained to  be  a  Nazarite  (see  Numb,  vi,  1-21)  from  his 
birth,  for  the  words  of  the  angel  were,  "  He  shall  druik 
neither  wine  nor  strong  drink"  (Luke  i,  15).  What  we 
are  to  understand  by  this  brief  announcement  is  proba- 
bly this:  the  chosen  forerunner  of  the  Messiah  and  her- 
ald of  his  kingdom  was  required  to  forego  the  ordinary 
pleasures  and  indulgences  of  the  world,  and  live  a  life 
of  the  strictest  self-denial  in  retirement  and  soUtude. 
The  apocryphal  Protev,  Jac.  ch.  xxii,  states  that  his 
mother,  in  order  to  rescue  her  son  from  the  murder  of 
the  children  at  Bethlehem  Avhich  Herod  commanded, 
fled  with  him  into  the  desert.  She  could  find  no  place 
of  refuge ,  the  mountain  opened  at  her  request,  and  gave 
the  needed  shelter  in  its  bosom.  Zacharias,  being  ques- 
tioned by  Herod  as  to  where  his  son  was  to  be  found, 
and  refusing  to  answer,  was  slain  by  the  tyrant.  At  a 
later  period  Elizabeth  died,  when  angels  took  the  youth 
under  their  care  (Fabricius,  Cod.  Apocryph.  p.  117  sq. ; 
comp.  Kuhn,  Leben  Jesu,  i,  163,  remark  4).  It  was  thus 
that  the  holy  Nazarite,  dwelling  by  himself  in  the  wild 
and  thinly-peopled  region  westward  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
called  "  desert"  in  the  text,  prepared  himself  by  self-dis- 
cipUne,  and  by  constant  communion  with  God,  for  the 
wonderful  office  to  which  he  had  been  di^'inely  called. 
Here  year  after  year  of  his  stern  probation  passed  by, 
till  the  time  for  the  fulfilment  of  his  mission  arrived. 
The  very  appearance  of  the  holy  Baptist  was  of  itself  a 
lesson  to  his  countrjanen ;  his  dress  was  that  of  the  old 
prophets — a  garment  woven  of  camel's  hair  (2  Kings  i, 
8),  attached  to  the  body  hy  a  leathern  girdle.  His  food 
was  such  as  the  desert  spontaneously  afforded — locusts 
(Lev.  xi,  22)  and  wild  honey  (Psa.  Ixxxi,  16)  from  the 
rock.  (See  Endemann,  De  victu  Jo.  Bapt.  Hersfeld,  1752 ; 
Thadd.  a  St.  Adamo,  I)e  victu  Joa.  Bapt.  in  deserto,  Bonn, 
1785;  Miiller,  Varia  de  victu  Joa.  Baptist.  Bonn,  1829; 
Hackett,  Illustr.  of  Script,  p.  96.)  Desert  though  the 
place  is  designated,  the  country  where  he  spent  these 
earl}'  years — the  wild  mountainous  tract  of  Judah,  lying 
between  Jerusalem  and  the  Dead  Sea,  along  which  it 
stretches — was  not  entirely  destitute  of  means  for  sup- 
porting human  existence  (Matt,  iii,  1-12;  Mark  i,  1-8; 
Luke  iii,  1-20 ;  John  x,  28 ;  Justin  Martyr,  Dial,  cum 
Tryph.  c.  88).  Josephus,  in  his  Life  (ii,  2),  gives  an 
account  of  one  of  his  instructors,  Banus,  which  throws 
light  on  John's  condition  in  the  desert :  "  He  lived  in 
the  desert,  and  had  no  other  food  than  what  grew  of  its 
own  accord,  and  bathed  himself  in  cold  water  frequent- 
ly, both  by  night  and  by  da)'.  I  imitated  him  in  these 
things,  and  continued  with  him  three  years."  Some 
writers  infer  that  John  was  an  J'^ssene ;  so  says,  e.  g. 
Taylor,  editor  of  CalmeVs  Bictionai-i/  of  the  Bible;  comp. 
Johnson,  Monls  before  Christ  (Bost.  1870, 12mo),  p.  109 
scj.  But  this  is  denied  by  Eenan,  Vie  de  Jesus  (13th  ed. 
Paris,  1867),  p.  101  sq. 

2.  At  length,  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  the  associate 
reign  of  the  emperor  Tiberius  (see  Jarvis,  Chron.  Int7-od. 
p.  228  sq.,  4G2  sq.),  or  A.D.  25,  the  long-secluded  hermit 
came  forth  to  the  discharge  of  his  office.  His  supernat- 
ural birth,  his  hard  ascetic  life,  his  reputation  for  ex- 
traordinary sanctity,  and  the  generally-prevailing  ex- 
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pectation  that  some  great  one  was  about  to  appear — 
these  causes,  without  the  aid  of  miraculous  power,  for 
"John  did  no  miracle"  (John  x,  41),  were  sufficient  to 
attract  to  him  a  great  multitude  from  "every  quarter" 
(Matt,  iii,  5).  Brief  and  startling  was  his  tirst  exhorta- 
tion to  them — "  Kepent  ye,  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
is  at  hand."  A  few  scores  of  verses  contain  all  that  is 
recorded  of  John's  preaching,  and  the  sum  of  it  aU  is  re- 
pentance— not  mere  legal  ablution  or  expiation,  but  a 
change  of  heart  and  life.  Herein  John,  though  exhib- 
iting a  marked  contrast  to  the  scribes  and  Pharisees 
of  his  own  time,  was  but  repeating,  with  the  stimulus 
of  a  new  and  powerful  motive,  the  lessons  which  had 
been  again  and  again  impressed  upon  them  by  their 
ancient  prophets  (comp.  Isa.  i,  1(5, 17 ;  Iv,  7 ;  Jer.  vii,  3-7 ; 
Ezek.  xviii,  19-32 ,  xxxvi,  25-27 ,  Joel  ii,  12, 13 ;  Micah 
vi,  8;  Zech.  i,  3,  4),  But,  while  such  was  his  solemn 
admonition  to  the  multitude  at  large,  he  adopted  to- 
wards the  leading  sects  of  the  Jews  a  severer  tone,  de- 
nouncing Pharisees  and  Sadducees  alike  as  "  a  genera- 
tion of  vipers,"  and  warning  them  of  the  folly  of  trust- 
ing to  external  privileges  as  descendants  of  Abraham 
(Luke  iii,  8).  Now.  at  last,  he  warns  them  that  "the 
axe  was  laid  to  the  root  of  the  tree,"  that  formal  right- 
eousness would  be  tolerated  no  longer,  and  that  none 
would  be  acknowledged  for  children  of  Abraham  but 
such  as  did  the  works  of  Abraham  (comp.  John  viii,  39). 
Such  alarming  declarations  produced  their  effect,  and 
many  of  every  class  pressed  forward  to  confess  their  suis 
and  to  be  baptized. 

What,  then,  was  the  baptism  which  John  adminis- 
tered ?  See  Washing.  (Comp.  Olshausen,  Comment,  ad 
loc.  Job. ;  Dale,  Johannic  Bupiism,  Phila.  1871.)  Not  al- 
together a  new  rite,  for  it  was  the  custom  of  the  Jews  to 
baptize  proselytes  to  their  religion ;  not  an  ordinance  in 
itself  conveying  remission  of  sins,  but  rather  a  token  and 
symbol  of  that  repentance  which  was  an  indispensable 
condition  of  forgiveness  through  him  whom  John  point- 
ed out  as  "  the  Lamb  of  God  that  taketh  away  the  sins 
of  the  world."  Still  less  did  the  baptism  of  John  impart 
the  grace  of  regeneration — of  a  new  spiritual  life  (Acts 
xix,  3, 4").  This  was  to  be  the  mysterious  effect  of  bap- 
tism "  with  the  Holy  Ghost,"  which  was  to  be  ordained 
by  that  "mightier  one"  whose  coming  he  proclaimed. 
The  i)reparatory  baptism  of  John  was  a  visible  sign  to 
the  people,  and  a  distinct  acknowledgment  by  them  that 
a  hearty  renunciation  of  sin  and  a  real  amendment  of 
life  were  necessary  for  admission  into  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  which  the  Baptist  proclaimed  to  be  at  hand. 
But  the  fundamental  distinction  between  John's  bap- 
tism unto  repentance  and  that  baptism  accompanied 
with  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which  our  Lord  af- 
terwards ordained  is  clearly  marked  by  John  himself 
(Matt,  iii,  11,12).  See  Baptism  of  John.  As  a  preach- 
er, John  was  eminently  practical  and  discriminating. 
Self-love  and  covetousness  were  the  prevalent  sins  of 
the  people  at  large  on  them,  therefore,  he  enjoined 
charity  and  consideration  for  others.  The  publicans  he 
cautioned  against  extortion,  the  soldiers  against  vio-  , 
lence  and  plunder.  His  answers  to  them  are,  no  doubt,  I 
to  be  regarded  as  instances  of  the  appropriate  warning 
and  advice  which  he  addressed  to  every  class.  The 
first  reason  assigned  by  John  for  entering  on  his  most ' 
weighty  and  perilous  office  was  announced  in  these  j 
words :  "  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand."  It  was  I 
his  great  work  to  prepare  the  mind  of  the  nation,  so  I 
that,  when  .Jesus  himself  came  they  might  be  a  people  i 
made  ready  for  the  Lord.  What  was  the  exact  idea 
which  John  intended  to  convey  by  the  term  "  kingdom  I 
of  heaven"  it  is  not  easy,  at  least  in  the  space  before  us,  j 
to  determine  with  satisfaction.  (See  Richter.  Be  munere 
sacro  Joanni  Bapt.  divinitus  delegato,  Lips.  1756.)  We 
feel  ourselves,  however,  justified  in  protesting  against 
the  practice  of  those  who  take  the  vulgar  Jewish  notion 
and  ascribe  it  to  John,  while  some  go  so  far  as  to  deny 
that  our  Lord  himself,  at  the  first,  possessed  any  other. 
Had  we  space  to  develop  the  moral  character  of  John, 


we  could  show  that  this  fine,  stern,  high-minded  teacher 
possessed  many  eminent  qualities ;  but  his  personal  and 
official  modesty  in  keeping,  in  all  circumstances,  in  the 
lower  rank  assigned  him  by  (iod  must  not  pass  without 
special  mention.  The  doctrine  and  manner  of  life  of 
John  appear  to  have  roused  the  entire  of  the  south  of 
Palestine,  and  people  flocked  from  all  parts  to  the  spot 
where,  on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  he  baptized  thou- 
sands unto  re])entance.  Such,  indeed,  was  the  fame 
which  he  had  gained,  that  "people  were  in  expectation, 
and  all  men  mused  in  their  hearts  of  John,  whether  he 
were  the  Christ  or  not"  (Luke  iii,  15).  Had  he  chosen, 
John  might  without  doubt  have  assumed  to  himself  the 
higher  office,  and  risen  to  great  worldly  power ;  but  he 
was  faithful  to  his  trust,  and  never  failed  to  declare,  in 
the  fullest  and  clearest  manner,  that  he  was  not  the 
Christ,  but  merely  his  harbinger,  and  that  the  sole  work 
he  had  to  do  was  to  usher  in  the  day-spring  from  on 
high.     (See  Beecher,  Life  of  Jesus,  vol.  i,  ch.  v.) 

The  more  than  prophetic  fame  of  the  Baptist  reached 
the  ears  of  Jesus  in  his  Nazarene  dwelling,  far  distant 
from  the  locality  of  John  (JMatt.  ii,  9, 11).  The  nature 
of  tlie  report — namely,  that  his  divinely-predicted  fore- 
riuuier  had  ajijieared  in  Judwa — showed  our  Lord  that 
the  time  had  now  come  for  his  being  made  manifest  to 
Israel.  The  mission  of  the  baptist— an  extraordinary 
one  for  an  extraordinary  inirjiose — was  not  limited  to 
those  who  had  openly  forsaken  the  covenant  of  God, 
and  so  forfeited  its  prin(i|ilcs;  it  was  to  the  whole  peo- 
ple alike.  This  we  must  infer  from  the  baptism  of  one 
who  had  no  confession  to  make,  and  no  sins  to  wash 
away.  Jesus  himself  came  from  Galilee  to  Jordan  to 
be  baptized  of  John,  on  the  special  ground  that  it  be- 
came him  "  to  fulfil  all  righteousness,"  and,  as  man,  to 
submit  to  the  customs  and  ordmances  which  were  bind- 
ing upon  the  rest  of  the  Jewish  people.  John,  however, 
naturall}'  at  first  shrank  from  offering  the  symbols  of 
purity  to  the  sinless  Son  of  God.  Immediately  on  the 
termination  of  this  symboUcal  act,  a  divine  attestation 
was  given  from  the  opened  vault  of  heaven,  declaring 
Jesus  to  be  in  tnith  the  long  looked-for  Messiah — "  This 
is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased"  (Matt, 
iii,  17).  The  events  which  are  found  recorded  in  John 
i,  19  sq.  seem  to  have  happened  after  the  baptism  of  Je- 
sus by  John.     See  Jesus  Christ. 

Here  a  difficidt  question  arises — How  is  John's  ac- 
knowledgment of  Jesus  at  the  moment  of  his  presenting 
himself  for  baptism  compatible  with  his  subsequent  as- 
sertion that  he  knew  him  not  save  by  the  descent  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  upon  him,  which  took  place  after  his  bap- 
tism '?  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  the  two  cousins 
did  not  personally  recognise  each  other,  from  their  close 
relationship,  and  the  account  which  John  could  not  have 
failed  to  receive  of  the  remarkable  circumstances  attend- 
ing Jesus's  birth ;  hence  his  general  deference  at  that 
time,  but  his  explicit  testimony  subsequently  (see  Kui- 
nol,  Alford,  Comment,  on  PJatt.  iii,  14).  The  supposition 
that  John  was  not  personal!}'  acquainted  with  Jesus  is 
therefore  out  of  the  question  (see  Llicke,  Comment,  on 
John  i,  31).  Yet  it  must  be  home  in  mind  that  their 
places  of  residence  were  at  the  two  extremities  of  the 
countn,-,  with  but  little  means  of  communication  be- 
tween them.  Perhaps,  too,  John's  special  destination 
and  mode  of  life  may  have  kept  him  from  the  stated 
festivals  of  his  countrymen  at  Jerusalem.  It  is  possi- 
ble, therefore,  that  the  Saviour  and  the  Baptist  had 
not  often  met.  It  was  certainly  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance that  there  should  be  no  suspicion  of  concert  or 
collusion  between  them.  John,  liowever,  must  assured- 
ly have  been  in  daily  expectation  of  Christ's  manifesta- 
tion to  Israel,  and  so  a  word  or  sign  woidd  have  sufficed 
to  reveal  to  him  the  person  and  presence  of  our  Lord, 
though  we  may  well  suppose  such  a  fact  to  be  made 
known  by  a  direct  communication  from  God,  as  in  the 
case  of  Simeon  (Luke  ii,  26 ;  comp.  Jackson  on  the  Creed, 
Works,  Oxf.  ed.  vi,  404).  At  all  events,  it  is  wholly  in- 
conceivable that  John  should  have  been  permitted  to 
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baptize  the  Son  of  God  wthout  being  enabled  to  distin- 
fjuish  him  from  any  of  the  ordinary  multitude.  Upon 
the  whole,  the  true  meaning  of  the  words  /c«yw  ovk 
ijciii'  avTuv  would  seem  to  be  as  follows :  And  I,  even  I, 
though  standing  in  so  near  a  relation  to  him,  both  per- 
sonally and  ministerially,  had  no  assured  knowledge  of 
him  (IS  the  Messiah.  I  did  not  know  him,  and  I  had 
not  authority  to  proclaim  him  as  such  tiU  I  saw  the  pre- 
dicted sign  in  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  him. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  John  had  no  means  of 
knowing  by  i)revious  announcement  whether  this  won- 
derful acknowledgment  of  the  di\ine  Son  would  be 
vouchsafed  to  his  forerunner  at  his  baptism  or  at  any 
other  time  (see  Dr.  Mill's  Hist.  Character  of  St.  Luke's 
Gospel,  and  the  authorities  quoted  by  him).  See  Bap- 
tism OF  Jesus. 

With  the  baptism  of  Jesus  John's  more  especial  office 
ceased.  The  king  had  come  to  his  kingdom.  The 
function  of  the  herald  was  discharged.  It  was  this  that 
John  had  with  lingular  humility  and  self-renunciation 
announced  beforehand :  '•  He  must  increase,  but  I  must 
decrease."  It  seems  but  natural  to  think,  therefore, 
when  their  hitherto  relative  position  is  taken  into  ac- 
count, that  John  would  forthwiih  lay  down  his  office  of 
liarbinger,  which,  now  that  the  Sun  of  Eighteousness 
himself  had  appeared,  was  entirely  fulfilled  and  termi- 
nated. Such  a  step  he  does  not  appear  to  have  taken. 
From  incidental  notices  w-e  learn  that  John  and  his  dis- 
ciples continued  to  baptize  some  time  after  our  Lord  en- 
tered upon  his  ministrj'  (see  John  iii,  2.3;  iv,  1).  We 
gatlier  also  that  John  instructed  his  disciples  in  certain 
moral  and  religious  duties,  as  fasting  (Matt,  ix,  14; 
Luke  v,33)  and  prayer  (Luke  xi,  1).  In  short,  the  lan- 
gu-ige  of  Scripture  seems  to  imply  that  the  Baptist 
Church  continued  side  by  side  with  the  I^lessiaaic 
(Matt,  xi,  3 ;  Luke  vii,  19 ;  John  xiv,  25),  and  remained 
long  after  John's  execution  (Acts  xix,  3).  Indeed,  a 
sect  which  bears  the  name  of  "'John's  disciples"  exists 
to  the  present  day  in  the  East,  whose  sacred  books  are 
said  to  be  pervaded  by  a  Gnostic  leaven.  (See  Gese- 
nius,  in  the  .1  l/r/mi.  Literaturzeitung,  1817,  No.  48,  p.  378, 
and  in  the  1 1  nil.  /,'//«■//,/,;).,  probeheft,  p.  95  sq.;  Burck- 
hardt.  Lis  .V,iy„p.  ,i,/s  u/n/les  Zabicns  ei  Chretiens  de  iSf. 
Jean,  secle  (/uK^trjiir,  Strasb.  1840;  also  Biarkey,  in  the 
Jiihl.  IIa<j.  i  V,  35c  S(i. ;  SchaflF,  A  post.  Hist.  p.  279  sq.) .  See 
Joiix,  St.,  CimisTiAxs  of.  They  are  hostile  alike  to 
Judaism  and  Christianity,  and  their  John  and  Jesus  are 
altogether  ditfercnt  from  the  characters  bearing  these 
names  in  our  evangelists.  StUl,  though  it  has  been 
generally  assumed  that  John  did  not  lay  down  his  of- 
fice, we  are  not  satisfied  that  the  New  Testament  estab- 
lishes this  alleged  fact.  John  may  have  ceased  to  exe- 
cute his  own  peculiar  work  as  the  forerunner,  but  may 
justifiably  have  continued  to  boar  his  most  important 
testimony  to  the  Jlessiahship  of  Christ ;  or  he  may  even 
have  altogether  given  up  the  duties  of  active  life  some 
time,  at  least,  before  his  death;  and  yet  his  disciples, 
both  bef.jre  and  after  that  event,  may  have  maintained 
their  individu;dity  as  a  religious  communion.  Nor  will 
the  student  of  the  New  Testament  and  of  ecclesiastical 
history,  wiio  knows  how  grossly  a  teacher  far  greater 
than  John  was,  both  during  his  life  and  after  his  cruci- 
fixion, misunderstood  and  misrepresented,  think  it  im- 
possible that  some  misconception  or  some  sinister  motive 
may  have  iiad  weight  in  preventing  the  Baptist  Church 
(roin  dissolving  and  passing  into  that  of  Christ.  (See 
\\  ebcr, ./.  d.  Tdiifer  uiid  die  Parteien  seiner  Zeit,  Gotha, 
18. 0.)  It  was,  not  improbably,  with  a  view  to  remove 
s.)me  error  of  this  kind  that  John  sent  the  embassv  of 
his  disciples  to  .Jesus  which  is  recorded  in  Matt,  xi,  3 ; 
Luke  vii,  19.  The  spiritual  course  which  the  teachings 
ol  Jesus  were  more  and  more  taking,  and  the  apparent 
allure,  or  at  least  uneasy  postponement  of  the  promised 
kingdom  in  the  popular  sense,  especially  after  their  es- 
teemed master  lay  in  prison,  and  was  in  imminent  dan- 
ger of  ,,smg  his  Ufe,  may  well  have  led  John's  disciples 
to  (U.ubt  il  Jesus  were  in  truth  the  expected  Messiah; 


but  no  intimation  is  found  in  the  record  that  John  re- 
quired evidence  to  give  him  satisfaction.  (See  below.) 
Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  John  still  continued 
to  present  himself  to  his  countrj'men  in  the  capacity  of 
witness  to  Jesus.  Especially  did  he  bear  testimony  to 
him  at  Bethany  beyond  Jordan  (for  Bethany,  not  Beth- 
abara,  is  the  reading  of  the  best  MSS.).  So  confidently, 
indeed,  did  he  point  out  the  Lamb  of  God,  on  whom  he 
had  seen  the  Spirit  alighting  like  a  dove,  that  two  of 
his  own  disciples,  Amlrew,  and  probably  John,  being 
convinced  by  his  testimony,  followed  Jesus  as  the  true 
Messiah. 

3.  But  shortly  after  he  had  given  his  testimony  to 
the  Messiah,  John's  public  ministry  was  brought  to  a 
close.  He  had,  at  the  beginning  of  it,  condemned  the 
hypocrisy  and  worldliness  of  the  Pharisees  and  Saddu- 
cees,  and  he  had  now  occasion  to  denounce  the  lust  of  a 
king.  In  daring  disregard  of  the  divine  laws,  Herod 
Antipas  had  taken  to  himself  the  wife  of  his  brother 
Philip;  and  when  John  reproved  him  for  this,  as  well 
as  for  other  sins  (Luke  iii,  19),  Herod  cast  him  into  pris- 
on. Josephus,  however,  assigns  a  somewhat  different 
cause  for  Herod's  act  from  that  given  in  the  Gospels: 
"  Now  some  of  the  Jews  thought  that  the  destruction 
of  Herod's  army  came  from  God,  and  that  very  justly, 
as  a  punishment  of  what  he  did  against  John  that  was 
called  the  Baptist;  for  Herod  slew  him,  although  he 
was  a  good  man,  and  commanded  the  Jews  to  exercise 
virtue,  both  as  to  righteousness  one  towards  another 
and  piety  towards  God,  and  so  to  come  to  baptism. 
Now  when  others  came  in  crowds  about  him — for  they 

I  were  greatly  moved  by  hearing  his  words — Herod,  who 
feared  lest  the  great  influence  John  had  over  the  people 
might  put  it  into  his  power  and  inclination  to  raise  a  re- 
bellion (for  they  seemed  ready  to  do  anything  he  should 
advise),  thought  it  best,  by  putting  him  to  death,  to 
prevent  any  mischief  he  might  cause,  and  not  bring 
himself  into  difficulties  by  sparing  a  man  who  might 
make  him  repent  of  it  when  it  should  be  too  late.  Ac- 
cordingly he  was  sent  a  prisoner,  out  of  Herod's  suspi- 
cious temper,  to  Machserus,  the  castle  I  before  mention- 
ed, and  was  there  put  to  death"  (.1 7it.  xviii,  5, 2).  There 
is  no  contrariety  between  this  account  and  that  which 
is  given  in  the  New  Testament.  (See  Lamy,  Diss,  de 
vinculis  Joa.  Bapt. ;  Van  Til,  Le  Joa.  Bapt.  incarcera- 
iione  fictitia  Ilerodiana  vincida  antecedente,  L.  B.  1710.) 

[  Both  may  be  true :  John  was  condemned  in  the  mind 
of  Herod  on  political  grounds,  as  endangering  his  posi- 
tion, and  executed  on  private  and  ostensible  grounds,  in 
order  to  gratify  a  malicious  but  powerful  woman.  The 
scriptural  reason  was  but  the  pretext  for  carrying  into 
effect  the  determination  of  Herod's  cabinet.  That  the 
fear  of  Herod  was  not  without  some  ground  may  be 
seen  in  the  popularity  which  John  had  gained  (Mark 
xi,  32;  see  Lardner,  Works,  vi,  483). 

The  castle  of  Machterus,  where  Jolm  was  imprisoned 
anci  beheaded,  was  a  fortress  lying  on  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  Penea,  at  the  head  of  the  Lake  Asphaltites, 
between  the  dominions  of  Herod  and  Aretas,  king  of 
Arabia  Petrwa,  and  at  the  time  of  our  history  appears  to 
have  belonged  to  the  former  (Lardner,  vi,  483).  It  was 
here  that  the  above-mentioned  reports  reached  him  of 
the  miracles  which  our  Lord  was  working  in  Judrea — 
miracles  which,  doubtless,  were  to  John's  mind  but  the 
confirmation  of  what  he  expected  to  hear  as  to  the  es- 
tabUshment  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom.  But  if  Christ's 
kingdom  were  indeed  established,  it  was  the  duty  of 
John's  own  disciples,  no  less  than  of  all  others,  to  ac- 
knowledge it.  They,  however,  would  naturally  cling  to 
their  own  master,  and  be  slow  to  transfer  their  allegiance 
to  another.  With  a  view,  therefore,  to  overcome  their 
scruples,  John  sent  two  of  them  to  Jesus  himself  to  ask 
the  question,  "Art  thou  he  that  shoidd  come?"  They 
were  answered  not  by  words,  but  by  a  series  of  miracles 
wrought  before  their  eyes — the  very  miracles  which 
prophecy  had  specified  as  the  distinguishing  credentials 
of  the  Messiah  (Isa.  xxxv,  5;  Ixi,  i) ;  and  while  JeSus 
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bade  the  two  messengers  carry  back  to  John  as  his  only 
answer  the  report  of  what  they  had  seen  and  heard,  he 
took  occasion  to  guard  the  multitude  who  surrounded 
liim  against  supposing  that  the  Ba]>tist  himself  was 
shaken  in  mind,  by  a  direct  appeal  to  their  own  knowl- 
edge of  his  life  and  character.  Well  might  they  be  ap- 
pealed to  as  witnesses  that  the  stern  prophet  of  the  wil- 
derness was  no  waverer,  bending  to  every  breeze,  like 
the  reeds  on  the  banks  of  Jordan.  Proof  abundant  had 
they  that  John  was  no  worldling,  with  a  heart  set  upon 
rich  clothing  and  dainty  fare — the  luxuries  of  a  king's 
court — and-they  must  have  been  ready  to  acknowledge 
that  one  so  iniu-ed  to  a  life  of  hardness  and  privation 
was  not  likely  to  be  affected  by  the  ordinary  terrors  of 
a  prison.  But  our  Lord  not  only  vindicates  his  fore- 
runner from  any  suspicion  of  inconstancy,  he  goes  on  to 
proclaim  him  a  prophet,  and  more  than  a  prophet ;  nay, 
inferior  to  none  bom  of  woman,  though  in  respect  to 
spiritual  privileges  behind  the  least  of  those  who  were 
to  be  born  of  the  Spirit  and  admitted  into  the  fellowship 
of  Christ's  body  (Matt,  xi,  11).  It  should  be  noted  that 
the  expression  o  St  lUKpunpoQ,  k.  t.  X.,  is  understood 
by  Chrysostom,  Augustine,  Hilarj^  and  some  modern 
commentators  to  mean  Christ  himself,  but  this  inter- 
pretation is  less  agreeable  to  the  spirit  and  tone  of  our 
Lord's  discourse.  Jesus  further  proceeds  to  declare  that 
John  was,  according  to  the  true  meaning  of  the  proph- 
ecv,  the  Elijah  of  the  new  covenant,  foretold  by  Malachi 
(iii.  4). 

The  event,  indeed,  proved  that  John  was  to  Herod 
what  Elijah  had  been  to  Ahab,  and  a  prison  was  deemed 
too  light  a  punishment  for  his  boldness  in  asserting 
God's  law  before  the  face  of  a  king  and  a  queen.  Noth- 
ing but  the  death  of  the  Baptist  would  satisfy  the  re- 
sentment of  Herodias.  Though  foiled  once,  she  contin- 
ued to  watch  her  opportunity,  which  jjt  length  arrived. 
A  court  festival  was  kept  in  honor  of  the  king's  birth- 
day. After  supper  the  daughter  of  Herodias  came  in 
and  danced  before  the  company,  and  so  charmed  was 
the  king  by  her  grace  that  he  promised  with  an  oath  to 
give  her  whatsoever  she  should  ask.  Salome,  prompt- 
ed by  her  abandoned  mother,  demanded  the  head  of 
John  the  Baptist.  The  promise  had  been  given  in 
the  hearing  of  his  distinguished  guests,  and  so  Herod, 
though  loth  to  be  made  the  instrument  of  so  bloody  a 
work,  gave  instructions  to  an  officer  of  his  guard,  who 
went  and  executed  John  in  the  jirison,  and  his  head 
was  brought  to  feast  the  ej'es  of  the  adulteress  whose 
sins  he  had  denounced.  See  Herodias.  According  to 
the  Scripture  account,  the  daughter  of  Herodias  ob- 
tained the  Baptist's  head  at  the  entertainment,  without 
delay.  How  could  this  be  when  jMachierus  lay  at  a  dis- 
tance from  Jerusalem '?  The  feast  seems  to  have  been 
made  at  ]\Iachierus,  which,  besides  being  a  stronghold, 
was  also  a  palace,  built  by  Herod  the  Great,  and  here 
Antipas  appears  to  have  been  spending  some  time  with 
his  paramour  Herodias. 

4.  Thus  was  John  added  to  that  glorious  army  of 
martyrs  who  have  suffered  for  righteousness'  sake.  His 
death  seems  to  have  occurred  just  before  the  third  Pass- 
over, in  the  course  of  the  Lord's  ministry,  A.D.  28. 
Herod  undoubtedly  looked  upon  him  as  some  extraor- 
dinary person,  for  no  sooner  did  he  hear  of  the  miracles 
of  Jesus  than,  though  a  Sadducee  himself,  and,  as  such, 
a  disbeliever  in  the  resurrection,  he  ascribed  tliem  to 
John,  whom  he  supposed  to  have  risen  from  the  dead. 
See  Herod  Antipas.  Holy  Scripture  tells  us  that  the 
body  of  the  Baptist  was  laid  in  the  tomb  by  his  disci- 
ples, and  ecclesiastical  history  records  the  honors  which 
successive  generations  paid  to  his  memorj'.  He  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Koran,  with  much  honor,  under  the  name 
of  Ja/ija  (see  Hottinger,  Hisforia  Orientalis,  p.  144-149, 
Tigur.  1660  ;  Herbelot,  Bihlioth.  Or.  ii,  283  sq.). 

The  brief  history  of  John's  life  is  marked  throughout 
with  the  characteristic  graces  of  self-denial,  humilitj', 
and  holy  courage.  So  great,  indeed,  was  his  abstinence 
that  worldlj'  men  considered  him  possessed.     "John 


came  neither  eating  nor  drinking,  and  they  said  he  hath 
a  devil."  His  humility  was  such  that  he  had  again 
and  again  to  disavow  the  character  and  decline  tlie 
honors  which  an  admiring  multitude  almost  forced  upon 
him.  To  their  questions  he  answered  plainly  he  was 
not  the  Christ,  nor  the  Elijah  of  whom  they  were  think- 
ing, nor  one  of  their  old  prophets.  He  was  no  one — a 
voice  merely— the  voice  of  God  calling  his  people  to  re- 
pentance in  preparation  for  the  coming  of  him  whose 
shoe-latchet  he  was  not  worthy  to  unloose.  For  his 
boldness  in  speaking  truth,  he  went  a  willing  victim  to 
prison  and  to  death. — Smith  ;  Kitto. 

Resembling,  though  John  did,  in  so  many  things  the 
Elijah  of  former  days,  the  exit  of  the  one  from  his  field 
of  labor  was  remarkable  for  its  humiliating  circum- 
stances, as  the  other  for  its  singidar  glory — the  one  dy- 
ing as  a  felon  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner,  the  other, 
v.'ithout  tasting  at  all  of  death,  ascending  to  heaven  in 
a  chariot  of  tire.  But  in  John's  case  it  could  not  be 
otherwise;  the  forerunner,  no  more  than  the  disciple, 
could  be  above  his  Master;  and  especially  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  one  must  the  followers  of  Jesus  be  prepared 
for  what  was  going  to  be  accomphshed  in  the  other. 
After  John's  death,  and  growing  out  of  it,  a  whole  series 
of  special  actions  and  discourses  were  directed  to  this 
end  by  our  Lord.  The  manner  of  John's  death,  there- 
fore, is  on  no  account  to  be  regarded  as  throwing  a  de- 
preciatory reflection  on  his  position  and  ministry.  He 
Avas,  as  Christ  himself  testified,  '■  a  burning  and  "a  shin- 
ing light"  (John  v,  35),  and  he  fulfilled  his  arduous 
course  in  a  truly  noble  and  valiant  spirit. — Fairbaim. 

5.  For  the  literature  connected  with  this  subject,  see, 
besides  the  treatises  noticed  above,  Hase,  Lchen  Jesu 
(4th  ed.  Leipzig,  1854),  p.  82,  86, 149 ;  Tolbeding.  Index 
Programmatum,  p.  20  sq.,  23,  125;  Walch,  Bihliotheca 
Theologica,  iii,  402 ;  Witsii  Exerc.  de  Joanne  Bapi.  (in 
his  Miscell.  Sacra,  ii,  867) ;  Leopold,  Johannes  der  Tau- 
fer  (Hannov.  1825);  Usteri,  Nachrirhten  von  Johannes 
dem  Tavfer  (in  the  Studien  und  Kriiiken,  1829,  iii,  439) ; 
Yon  Eohden,  Johannes  der  Tavfer  (Liibeck,  1838);  Ne- 
ander,  Leh.  Jesu  (Hamb.  1837),  p.  49 ;  Keim,  LeL  Jcsu,  i, 
469-523 ;  Hausrath,  Leben  Jesu,  p.  316-340.  The  eccle- 
siastical traditions  touching  John  may  be  found  in  the 
A  eta  Sancf.  iv,  687-846 ;  and,  in  a  compendious  form,  in 
Tillemont,  Memoires,  i,  82-108,  482-595.  Other  treat- 
ises of  a  more  special  character,  in  addition  to  those 
above  cited,  are :  Hottinger,  Pent  as  dissert.  Bibl.*chro-^ 
nol.  (Traj.  a.  E.  1723)  p.  143  sq.;  Deyling,  Observationes' 
sacr.  iii,  251  sq. ;  Ammo-i,  Pr.  de  doctrina  et  morte  Jo. 
Bapt.  (Erlangen,  1809) ;  liau,  Pr.  de  Joan.  Bupt.  in  rem 
Chi-ist.  stud  lis  (Frlang.  1785),  ii,  4;  Abegg,  Orat.  de  Jo, 
Bapt.  (Heidelb.  1820) ;  Bax,  Specim.  de  Jo.  Bapt.  (L.  B. 
1821) ;  Sttiii,  Ueb.  Gesch.  Lehre  v.  Schicksale  Jnh.  d.  T. 
(in  Keil's  Analect.  iv,  i,  37  sq.);  Wessenberg,  Johannes 
der  Vorldiifer  vns.  Ilerrn  (Constanz,  1821);  MUller, />, 
de  Jo.  Bapt.  (Helmst.  1733) ;  Asp.  Obs.  Phil.  hist,  de  Jo. 
Bapt.  (Upsala,  1733);  Lisco,  Biblische  Beitr .  iiber  J.  d. 
Tdiifer  (Berlin,  1826) ;  Eckhard,  Josephus  de  Jo.  Bapt. 
testatus  (Eisen.  1785) ;  Harcnberg,  Be  cibo  Jo.  Bap)t.  (in 
Otia  Gund.  sacra,  Traj.  ad  R.  1740,  p.  1  sq.) ;  Amnele, 
.4  mictus  et  rictus  J.  Bapt.  (Upsal.  1755) ;  StoUberg,  id. 
(Vitemb.  1673) ;  Caqazov,  De  ciiltu  Jo.  B.Antiquat.  Chr. 
(Rome,  1755)  ;  Huth,  Num.  Jo.  B.  Maria  et  discip.  Chr. 
fuerint  baptizati  (Erlangen,  1759)  ;  Blatt,  A  Dissert,  on 
John^s  Message  to  our  Saviour  (London,  1789);  Zeiger- 
mann,  Co7nm.  de  consil.  quo  Jo.  discip.  ad  Jesvm  ahlega- 
rerit  (Nuremb.  1813) ;  Frank,  Joh.  d.  Taufer  (Eisleben, 
1841);  Kromayer,  De  baptisme  Christi  (Lips.  1680). 

John  ^geatAs  (o  Aiyi(iTT]c),  a  presbyter  of  ^Eg£e 
(Ai'yrti)  (probablv  in  Cilicia,  between  Mopsuestia  and 
Issus).  Photius  calls  him  (Cod.  55)  a  Nestorian,  but 
Fabricius,  with  reason,  supposes  that  he  was  a  Eutych- 
ian.  When  he  flourished  is  not  known ;  he  may  perhaps 
be  consigned  to  the  latter  half  of  the  5th  centuW.  Vos- 
sius  places  him  under  Zeno  the  Isaurian,  but  Cave 
thinks  he  was  later.  He  is  the  reputed  author  of  (1) 
'EKKXtjmaffTiKt)  ivTopia  (Historia  Ecclesiastica),  in  ten 


books,  of  which  Photius  had  read  five,  containing  the 
history  of  the  Church  from  tlie  deposition  of  Nestonus 
at  tlic  Council  of  Ephesus  (tlie  third  general  councU,  A. 
D.  431)  to  the  deposition  of  Petrus  Fullo  (A.D.  477), 
who  had  usuqjed  the  see  of  Antioch  in  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Zeiio.  As  the  Council  of  Ephesus  is  the  point 
at  which  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  Socrates  leaves  oif, 
it  is  probable  that  the  history  of  John  of  JEgee  com- 
menced, like  that  of  Evagrius,  at  that  point,  and  conse- 
quently that  these  live  books  were  the  first  five  of  his 
history.  I'hotius  describes  his  style  as  perspicuous  and 
florid,"  and  says  that  he  was  a  great  admirer  of  Diosco- 
rus  of  Alexandria,  the  successor  of  Cyril,  and  extolled 
the  Synod  of  Ephesus  (A.D.  449),  generally  branded 
with  the  epithet  i)  XriarpiKli,  "  the  synod  of  robbers," 
while  he  attacked  the  Council  of  Chalcedon.  How  late 
a  period  the  history  came  down  to  cannot  be  deter- 
mined : — (2)  A  work  which  Photius  describes  as  Kara 
riig  ayiaQ  TtrapTric  avvoCov  {A  dversus  Quartam  Sanc- 
tam  S;/nodum).  This  must  be  Photius's  description,  not 
the  original  title  of  the  work;  for,  opposed  as  we  infer 
John  to  have  been  to  the  authority  of  the  Council  of 
L'halcedon,  he  would  hardly  have  described  it  as  "  the 
fourth  sacred  council."  Photius  commends  the  style  in 
wliich  the  work  was  written.  Fabricius  identifies  John 
of  /Eg;B  with  the  Joannes  o  ^la/cptvo/if I'oc,  i.  e.  "  the 
dissenter,"  cited  by  the  anonymous  writer  of  the  At- 
aaTuaeig  avvTOfioi  xpoviKai  (Breves  Demonstrationes 
Chrovof/rap/iiae),  given  by  Combefis  (in  his  Origenuni 
C.  Poltlvuiriim  Manipulus,  p.  24,  33),  but  Combefis  him- 
self {tbiil,  p.  50)  identifies  this  John  with  John  Malalas. 
Whether  John  of  JEgx  is  the  John  o  'Pqrojp,  "the 
Rhetorician,"  cited  by  Evagrius  Scholasticus  (Hi^t.  Eccl. 
i,  16;  ii,  12;  iii,  10,  etc.)  is  doubtful.  Le  Quien  {Ope- 
ra S.  Joannis  Damasceni,  i,  368,  note)  identifies  them, 
but  Fabricius  thinks  they  were  different  persons.  See 
Photius,  Bill.  Cod.  41,  55;  Fabricius,  Bihl.  Gr.  vii,  419; 
Cave,  Hist.  Lit.  i,  456,  ed.  Oxford,  1740-43;  Smith,  Did. 
of  Greek  and  Roman  Biography,  ii,  585. 

John  AoRicoLA.     See  Agricola. 

John  Ai.Asco.     See  Lasco. 

John  OF  Ai.KXAxnaiA.  See  Joiix  Xiciota;  John 
Tai.aia. 

John  Alexandkixus.     See  John  the  Laborious. 

John   THK   Al-MSGIVEK   (JOHAXXES    ElEEMOSYNA- 

itifsv  one  of  the  best  of  the  patriarchs  of  the  East- 
ern Church,  was  born  of  noble  parentage  at  Amanthus, 
in  CypriLS,  about  550.  He  had  married  young,  but, 
losing  Ills  wife,  he  distributed  his  possessions  among  the 
pf)or,  and  devoted  himself  to  a  life  of  ascetic  practices. 
So  irreproachable  was  his  conduct,  and  so  great  his  rep- 
utation for  piety  and  charity,  that,  on  the  murder  of 
Theodore,  he  was  unanimously  demanded  as  successor 
in  the  patriarchate.  He  was  appointed  by  the  emperor 
in  A.D.  606.  The  first  years  of  his  reign  were  quiet; 
not  so  the  last  years,  which  were  marked  by  the  suc- 
cessfid  invasions  of  Chosroes  H,  king  of  the  Persians, 
during  the  reign  of  Phocas,  into  the  lloman  jiossessions 
of  the  Orient  (compare  Gibbon,  Decline  ami  Fall  of  the 
Rom.  Empire,  ch.  xlvi).  From  all  parts  of  Syria  Chris- 
tians tied  to  Alexandria  to  find  a  protector  in"  John,  and 
when  at  last  Jerusalem  also  had  fallen  (A.D.  619),  not 
content  with  feeding  and  clothing  the  refugees  he  found 
right  at  his  own  door,  lie  sent  large  sums  of  money  to  the 
Holy  City  to  redeem  Christian  captives  and  prevent  fur- 
tlier  massacre.  (The  statement  that  at  this  fall  of  Je- 
rusalem "00,000  Christians  were  massacred,  and  that 
pnncipally  by  the  Jews,  who  jjurchased  them  from  the 
Persians  on  purpose  to  put  them  to  death"  |  Neale],  has 
no  better  basis  than  the  inventions  of  prejudiced  monas- 
tics, bent  on  the  destruction  of  the  Jews.  Corap.  Griitz 
Gesch.  d.  Juden,  v,  34  sq.,  438  sq.).  In  620,  when  the 
1  ersians  threatened  Egypt  also,  he  lied  to  his  native 
island,  and  died  there  a  short  time  after  his  arrival. 
He  IS  commemorated  in  the  Oriental  Church  November 
11,  and  la  ilm  Latin  January  23.     Curiouslv  enough,  he 
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is  also  commemorated  by  the  Jacobites.  It  is  from  this 
John  that  the  famous  order  of  the  Hospitallers,  in  the 
first  instance,  derived  its  name.  Gardiner,  bishop  of 
Winchester,  ascribed  to  him  the  authorship  of  the  cele- 
brated Epistola  ad  Cmsarium,  with  which  most  Protes- 
tant and  some  Roman  Catholic  critics  credit  Chrysos- 
tom.  Three  biographical  accomits  were  written  of  him : 
(1)  by  Joannes  Moschns  and  Sophronius  (no  longer  ex- 
tant) ;  (2)  by  Leontius,  bishop  of  Neapolis,  in  Cj^prus 
(translated,  between  858  and  867,  into  Latin  by  Anasta- 
sius  Eibliothecarius,  and  repeatedly  printed) ;  found  in 
the  ^c^a  Sanctorum  of  the  BoUandists  (Jan.  23,  ii,  495) ; 
(3)  by  Simeon  Metaphrastes  (but  not  trustworthy).  See 
Neale,  Hist.  East.  Ch.  {Alexandria), ii,  52  sq. ;  Wetzer  u. 
Welte,  Kirchen-Lexikon,  v,  718  sq. ;  Fabricius,  Biblioth. 
Grmca,  i,  690,  note  xx  ;  viii,  322 ;  x,  262.     (J.  H.  W^) 

John  OF  AxTiocH  (1),  a  prelate  of  the  early  Greek 
Church,  distinguished  for  the  part  he  took  in  the  con- 
troversy between  CjtII  and  Nestorius,  flourished  in  the 
first  half  of  the  5th  century,  and  succeeded  Theodotus 
in  the  patriarchate  of  Antioch  about  A.D.  427.  Favor- 
ably disposed  towards  Nestorius,  who  is  said  to  have 
been  a  schoolmate  of  his  in  the  monastery  of  St.Eupre- 
pius,  near  Antioch,  he  was  forced  to  take  decided  ground 
against  Cjiil  by  the  impolitic  conduct  of  the  latter  at 
the  Council  of  Ephesus  (q.  v.).  Among  the  Eastern 
bishops  who  came  with  John  of  Antioch  to  attend  the 
council,  he  was  the  acknowledged  leader,  and  we  need 
not  wonder,  therefore,  that  he  swayed  them  all  in  favor 
of  Nestorius,  when,  on  arriving  at  Ephesus,  they  learn- 
ed that  the  sessions  had  not  only  commenced,  but  that 
Nestorius  had  already  been  actually  condemned  without 
their  sanction.  As  long  as  Irensus  (q.  v.)  and  Candidi- 
us  tiucceeded  in  maintaining  the  Nestorians  at  the  court 
of  the  emperor  Theodosius,  John  proved  faithful  to  his 
course  taken  at  Ephesus ;  but  when  he  found  the  Cyril- 
lian  party  gaining  the  upper  hand,  he  slowjy  modified 
his  position  until  a  reconciliation  with  Cyril  followed 
(A.D.  432).  He  now  turned  actually  against  his  former 
friend  Nestorius,  and  after  much  trouble  and  opposition, 
which  he  vanquished,  partly  by  persuasion,  partly  by 
deposing  the  pertinacious,  the  other  Eastern  bishops 
also — in  provincial  councils  held  at  Antioch  (A.D.  432), 
Anazarbus  (A.D.  433),  and  Tarsus  (A.D.  434)— declared 
for  Cyril  and  the  decrees  of  the  third  CEcumenical  Coun- 
cil. Nay,  it  is  said  that  John  of  Antioch  was  even  the 
man  who  instigated  the  emperor  to  make  the  banish- 
ment of  Nestorius  perpetual;  no  doubt  actuated  by  a 
desire  to  convince  the  Cyrillians  of  the  truthfulness  of 
his  conversion.  In  the  controversy  with  Theodore  of 
Mopsuestia  he  took  more  liberal  ground,  declining,  at  a 
council  held  in  438,  to  condemn  the  writings  and  opin- 
ions of  Theodore ;  according  to  Liberatus,  he  even  ap- 
peared in  his  defence.  John  died  in  441  or  442.  He  is 
spoken  of  by  Gennadius  {Be  Viris  Illustribus,  c.  54)  as 
possessed  of  great  rhetorical  power.  He  wrote  (1) 
'ETTtffroXot  {Epistol(e)  and  'Ava(l>oimi  {Relntiones')  re- 
specting the  Nestorian  controversy  and  the  Council  of 
Ephesus,  of  which  several  are  contained  in  the  various 
edirions  of  the  Concilia:— {^)  'Oj.n\ia  {Homilia),  the 
homily  or  exhortation  delivered  at  Chalcedon,  just  after 
the  Council  of  Ephesus,  to  the  pcoi)le  of  Constantinople, 
with  the  aim  to  animate  them  to  continue  steadfast  'm 
their  adherence  to  the  old  Nicene  Confession ;  a  frag- 
ment of  it  we  have  in  the  Concilia:— {i)  Ylipl  rujv  Ms- 
naXiaviTiov  {De  Messalianis),  a  letter  to  Nestorius,  enu- 
merated by  Photius  {Bill.  Cod.  32)  among  the  episcopal 
and  synodical  papers  against  that  heretical  body,  con- 
tained in  the  history  or  acta  of  the  Council  of  Side  (A. 
D.  383) : — (4)  (Umtrn  eos  qui  una  tantum  substantia  as- 
serunt  ivlnniinhnii  Christum  (only  known  to  us  by  Gen- 
nadius; |ii(ili,iMy  the  work  from  which  the  passages  are 
taken  with  which  Eulogius  credits  John  of  Antioch). 
See  Smith,  Diet.  Gr.  and  Rom.  Biog.  ii,  586  sq. ;  Tille- 
mont,  Afemoires,  vol.  xiv ;  Mansi,  Concilia,  iv,  1259  sq. ; 
Neale,  f list.  East.  Ch.  (A  lexandria),  i,  bk.  ii.  sect,  ii  and 
iii;  Hefele,  Conciliengesch.  ii,  178  sq. :  Schaft',  Ch.  Hist. 
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iii,  §  138-140 ;  Milman,  Latin  Christianity,  i,  224  sq. ; 
Gibbon,  Decl.  and  Fall  Rom.  Einp.  ch.  xlvii.    (J.  H.  W.) 

John  OF  Antiocii  (2),  surnamed  Codonatus,  the 
successor  of  Petriis  Gnapheus,  or  Fullo  (the  Fuller),  after 
his  deposition,  in  the  patriarchate  of  Antioch,  A.D.  447. 
John  had  previously  been  bisliop  of  Ajjamea ;  but,  af- 
ter holding  the  patriarchate  three  months,  he  was  de- 
])osed  by  r.  synod  of  Eastern  bishops,  and  succeeded  by 
Stephen.  Theophanes  incorrectly  jilaces  the  appoint- 
ment of  John  after  Stephen's  death.  Uoth  John  and 
his  predecessor  Petrus  had  been,  at  the  instigation  of 
Acacias  of  Constantinople,  excommunicated  by  the  pope; 
yet,  after  the  deposition  of  John,  the  same  Acacius  pro- 
cured his  elevation  to  the  bishopric  of  Tyre.  Theopha- 
nes incorrectly  ascribes  this  appointment  to  Calendion 
of  Antioch.  See  Theophanes,  Chronog.  p.  110,  etc.,  ed. 
Paris  (p.  88,  etc.,  ed.  Venice ;  p.  199,  etc.,  ed.  Bonn) ; 
Valesius,  Not.  ad  Evagrii  H.  E.  iii,  15,  and  Observaiio- 
nes,  Eccles.  ad  Evagrium,  ii,  8. — Smith,  Diet.  Greek  and 
Roman  Biog.  ii,  586. 

John  OF  Antioch  (3),  surnamed  Scholasticns,  an 
eminent  Greek  legist,  flourished  in  the  Gth  century.  He 
entered  the  Church,  and  became  patriarch  of  Constan- 
tinople (564-578).  He  compiled  a  collection  of  ecclesi- 
astical laws,  which  greatly  surpassed  in  extent  and 
method  those  which  preceded  it,  and  which  has  remain- 
ed the  basis  of  canon  law  in  the  Greek  Church.  An- 
other of  his  works,  entitled  Nomocanon,  was  an  attempt 
to  harmonize  Justinian's  constitutions  relating  to  the 
Church  with  the  older  rules.  Both  works  were  for 
many  centuries  held  in  high  estimation,  and  were  in- 
serted in  Voell  and  Justel's  Bibl.  jiiri<i  canonici  veteris 
(Paris,  1961),  ii,  603-789.  See  Fabricius,  Bibl.  Grceca, 
xi,  100 ;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Gm.  xxvi,  530,     (J.  N.  P.) 

John  Archaph  ("Apx"^))  ^"  Egyptian  schismatic 
of  some  note,  was  a  contemporary  of  Athanasius.  He 
was  a  devoted  follower  of  Melitius,  who,  just  before  his 
death,  which  occurred  shortly  after  his  condemnation 
by  the  Council  of  Nice  (A.D. "325),  made  John  the  Me- 
letian  bishop  of  IMemphis,  and  intrusted  to  him  also  the 
leadership  of  the  Melitians  as  a  body.  John,  supported 
by  the  Arians,  renewed  the  attacks  against  the  ortho- 
dox party,  and  the  schism  soon  became  as  violent  as 
ever.  Athanasius,  now  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  and 
leader  of  the  orthodox  party,  was  the  great  object  of 
attack ;  and  John  and  his  followers  sought  to  throw  on 
him  tlie  odium  of  originating  the  disturbances,  and  of 
persecuting  his  opponents ;  and,  especially,  they  charged 
him  with  the  murder  of  Arsenius,  a  Melitian  bislioji, 
whom  they  had  secreted  in  order  to  give  color  to  the 
charge.  Athanasius  (q.  v.),  on  his  part,  appealed  to 
the  emperor,  Constantine  the  Great,  charging  John  and 
his  followers  with  unsoundness  in  the  faith,  with  a  de- 
sire to  alter  the  decrees  of  the  Nicene  Council,  and  with 
raising  tumults  and  insulting  the  orthodox ;  he  also  ob- 
jected to  them  as  being  irregularly  ordained.  He  re- 
futed their  charges,  especially  the  charge  of  murder, 
ascertaining  that  Arsenius  was  alive,  and  obliged  them 
to  remain  quiet.  John  professed  to  repent  of  his  disor- 
derly proceedings  and  to  be  reconciled  to  Athanasius, 
and  returned  with  his  party  into  the  communion  of  the 
orthodox  Church,  but  the  reconciliation  was  not  sincere 
or  lasting;  troubles  broke  out  again,  and  a  fresh  sepa- 
ration took  place,  John  and  his  followers  eitlier  being 
ejected  from  communion  by  the  Athanasian  party,  or 
their  return  opposed.  The  Council  of  Tyre  (A.D.  335), 
in  which  the  opponents  of  Athanasius  were  triumphant, 
ordered  them  to  be  readmitted;  but  the  emperor,  deem- 
ing John  to  be  a  contentious  man,  or  at  least  thinking 
that  his  presence  was  incompatible  with  the  peace  of 
the  Egyptian  Church,  banished  him  (A.D.  336),  just 
after  he  had  banished  Athanasius  into  Gaul.  The  place 
of  his  exile  and  his  subsequent  fate  are  not  known.— 
Sozomen,  Hist.  Eccles.  ii,  21 ,  22, 25. 31 ;  Athanasius,  Apol. 
contra  Arianos,  c.  65,  67,  70,  71 ;  Tillomont,  Memoires. 
vol.  vi  passim,  vol.  viii  passim  :  Neale,  Hist.  Eastern  Ch. 
IV.— P  I'  i> 


(Alexandria^  i,  161 ;  Smith,  Diet.  Greek  and  Bom.  Biog. 
ii,  587. 

John  Akgyropui.us  ('ApyvpoTroDAoe),  one  of  the 
learned  Greeks  whose  flight  into  Western  Europe  con- 
tributed so  powerfully  to  the  revival  of  learning,  was 
born  at  Constantinople  of  a  noble  family,  and  was  a 
presbyter  of  that  city,  on  the  capture  of  which  (A.D, 
1453)  he  is  said  by  Fabricius  and  Cave  to  have  fled  into 
Italy;  but  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  his  re- 
moval was  antecedent  to  that  event,  and  that  he  was 
in  Italy  several  times  previously,  A  passage  cited  by 
Tiraboschi  (Sto7-ia  della  Lett.  Italiana,  vi,  198)  makes  it 
likely  that  he  was  at  Padua  A,D.  1434,  reading  and  ex- 
plaining the  works  of  Aristotle  on  natural  phil()So|)hy. 
In  A.D.  1439  an  Argyro])ulus  was  present  with  the  em- 
peror John  Palieologus  at  the  Council  of  Florence  (Mi- 
chael Ducas,  JJist.  Byzant.  c.  31),  and,  though  it  is  not 
certain  that  this  was  our  John,  it  yet  seems  very  prob- 
able. In  A.D.  1441  he  was  at  Constantinople,  as  ap- 
pears from  a  letter  of  Francesco  Filelfo  to  Pietro  Perleoni 
(see  Philelphus,  Epistol.  3),  engaged  in  public  teachuig, 
but  it  is  uncertain  how  long  he  had  been  established 
there.  Probably  he  had  returned  some  time  between 
A.D.  1434  and  1439,  and  accompanied  Bessarion  to  and 
from  the  Council  of  Florence.  Among  his  pupils  at 
Constantinople  was  Michael  Apostolius.  During  his 
abode  in  Italy,  after  his  last  removal  thither  in  1453,  he 
was  honorabh'  received  by  Cosmo  de'  Medici,  and  v.-as 
made  preceptor  to  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  the  celebrated 
son  of  Pietro,  in  Greek  and  in  the  Aristotelian  philoso- 
phy, especially  in  ethics.  When  Lorenzo  succeeded  to 
the  throne  in  A.D.  1469  he  established  a  Greek  academy 
in  that  city,  and  in  it  Argyropulus  read  and  expounded 
the  classical  Greek  writers  to  the  Florentine  youth. 
From  Florence  he  removed  to  Rome,  on  account  of  the 
plague  which  had  broken  out  in  the  former  city ;  the 
time  of  his  removal  is  not  ascertained,  but  it  was  before 
1471.  At  Korae  he  obtained  an  ample  subsistence  bj' 
teaching  Greek  and  philosophy,  and  especially  by  pub- 
licly expounding  the  works  of  Aristotle,  He  died  at 
the  age  of  seventy  from  an  autumnal  fever  said  to  have 
j  been  brought  on  by  eating  too  freely  of  melons,  but  the 
I  year  of  his  death  is  variously  stated ;  all  that  appears 
j  to  be  certainly  known  is  that  he  survived  Theodore 
Gaza,  who  died  A,D,  1478,  The  attainments  of  Argy- 
ropulus were  highly  estimated  in  his  own  and  the  suc- 
ceeding age.  Thus  it  is  related  of  Theodore  Gaza  that, 
when  he  found  that  Argyropulus  was  engaged  in  trans- 
lating some  pieces  of  Aristotle,  on  which  he  had  also 
been  occupied,  he  burnt  his  own  versions,  that  he  might 
not,  by  provoking  anj'  unfavorable  comparison,  stand  in 
the  way  of  his  friend's  rising  reputation.  The  works 
of  Argyropidus  are  as  follows:  Original  works — 1,  Uipi  , 
rijg  rov  ayiov  ni'ti'/Karoc  iKTroptvcrtoDC,  Be  Processi- 
one  Spiritiis  Sancti ;  ])rinted  with  a  Latin  version  in  the 
Gracia  Orthodoxa  of  Leo  AUatius,  i,  400-418:— 2,  Ora- 
tio  qiiarta  pro  Synodo  Floreniina,  cited  by  Nicolaus 
Comnenus  Papadopoli  in  his  Prcenotiones  Mystagogicw. 
We  do  not  know  if  this  has  been  published,  or  whether 
it  is  in  Latin  or  Greek :— 3,  Commentarii  in  Ethica  Ni- 
comachea  (Florence,  1478).  This  work  comprehends 
the  substance  of  his  exjiository  lectures  on  the  Nico- 
machian  ethics  of  Aristotle,  taken  down  and  published 
by  Donatus  Acciajuoli,  who  is  mentioned  as  a  pupil  of 
Argj'ropulus : — 4.  Commentarii  in  A  ristotelis  Aldaphys- 
ica,  published  with  Bessarion's  version  of  that  work 
(Paris,  1515,  foL).  The  other  original  works  of  Argy- 
ropulus are  scattered  in  MSS.  through  the  libraries  of 
Europe  (of  which  a  full  list  is  given  by  Smith,  uf  infra). 
He  also  translated  the  Prcedicalilia,  or  De  quinqne  voci- 
bus  of  Porphyry,  and  the  I/omiliie  S.  Basilii  in  Hexae- 
merou.  His  version  of  Porphyry  was  printed  with  his 
translations  of  Aristotle  at  Venice  in  1496,  and  that  of 
Basil  at  Rome  in  1515.  See  Hody,  De  Greeds  Illustri- 
hiis,  p.  187-210;  Wharton  in  Cave,  Hist.  Litt.  ii,  Appen- 
dix, p,  168 ;  Fabricius,  7MI.  Grose,  iii,  496,  etc. ;  xi,  460, 
etc. ;  Smith,  Diet.  Gr.  and  Rom.  Biog.  ii,  587. 
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John,  abbot  OK  St.  Arnoc l  of  Metz,  is  first  men- 
tioned in  9G0.  when  he  succeeded  Anstee  in  that  office. 
He  wa-s  reputed  to  Iw  a  learned  and  very  liberal  man 
for  the  times.  He  i,'ranted  a  charter  of  freedom  to  the 
inhabitants  of  JIaurville.  formerly  serfs  of  the  abbey, 
and  divided  the  land  among  them,  retaining  only  for 
the  abbey  the  right  of  levying  certain  taxes.  He  died 
about  97('.  John  wrote  a  Life  of  St.Glodcsiiide  (Mabil- 
lon,  Acta  Saticfm,  vol.  ii,  col.  1087)  and  the  Life  cf  St. 
John  dc  Vendiere,  abbot  of  Gorze  (Bollandii,  vol.  iii, 
Feb.).  See  Gallia  Christ.  voL  xiii,  coL  900 ;  Hist.  Litt. 
(h  III  France,  vii,  421 ;  Hoefer,  Xouveau  Biog.  Gmerale, 
xxvi,  o3(}.     (J.  N.  P.) 

John  OF  AviLA  {Juan  de  A  vila),  the  apostle  of  An- 
dalusia in  the  16th  century,  was  born  at  Almodovar  del 
Campo,  a  small  city  of  the  province  of  Toledo,  about 
the  year  1500.  His  father  intended  him  for  the  profes- 
sion" of  law,  but,  after  a  short  stay  at  the  University  of 
Salamanca,  he  returned  home,  and  spent  three  years  in 
strict  asceticism.  Then,  after  extended  studies  in  phi- 
losophy and  theology  under  Domingo  de  Soto,  he  com- 
menced preaching  with  great  success.  His  popularity 
excited  envy,  and  he  was  imprisoned  for  a  very  short 
time  by  the  Inquisition.  After  preaching  for  nine  j-ears 
in  Andalusia,  he  visited  also  Cordova,  Granada,  Baeza, 
Montilla,  etc.,  where  his  sermons — chiefly  in  honor  of 
the  Virgin  Mary — proved  a  great  success.  The  highest 
ecclesiastical  offices  were  now  offered  him ;  pope  Paul 
in  contemplated  even  creating  him  cardinal,  but  John 
preferred  to  continue  the  work  of  an  itinerant  mission- 
ary. With  a  view  to  the  early  religious  education  of 
the  people,  and  to  elevate  their  moral  standing  perma- 
nently, he  established  schools  at  Seville,  Ubeda,  Baeza, 
Granada,  Cordova,  and  ]\IontiUa.  His  health  failed  him, 
however,  and  hi  remained  for  twenty  years  siclv  at  the 
latter  place,  which  accounts  for  his  not  accompanying 
the  archbishop  of  (Jranada  to  the  Council  of  Trent. 
Here  he  composed  his  KpLitnlnrio  espiritual (2  vols.  4to), 
which  has  been  translated  into  several  languages.  He 
died  May  10,  1569.  His  Life  has  been  written  by  Luis 
de  Granada  (see  Obra.'i  del  V.  P.  M.  Luis  de  Granada, 
Madrid,  1849;  Luis  i\Iunnoz,  Vida  del  Ven.  V'aron  el 
Maestro  Juan  de.  A  vila ;  Antonio  de  Capmany,  Teatro 
historico  de  la  elocuencia  Espanmln).  See  Fr.  J.  Schir- 
mer,  Werke  des  Juan  de  A  vila  {Sermones  del  santissimo 
Sacramento;  de  la  incarnacion  del  Hijo  de  Dios ;  del 
Expiritu  Santo ;  las  festivitates  de  la  santiAsima  virr/en 
Maria,  etc.),  Regensburg,  1856.— Herzog,  Real-Enajklo- 
padie,  vi,  737. 

John  Baptist,'  a  French  missionary  priest  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  18th  and  the  beginning  of  the  19th 
century.  The  son  of  the  emperor  of  Cochin  China,  Gya- 
'  Long,  having  come  to  France  with  the  bishop  of  Adran 
in  1787,  concluded  a  treaty  with  king  Louis  XVI,  by 
which  the  latter  was  to  aid  him  in  regaining  his  throne, 
which  he  had  lost  l)y  a  revolution.  J>]vents  prevented 
Louis  from  keeping  his  promise,  but  Gya-Long,  having 
regained  his  kingdom,  called  to  his  court  the  bishop  of 
Adran.  wlio  became  his  prime  minister,  and  John  Bap- 
tist, who  liad  acted  as  general  vicar  to  the  bishop.  He 
also  enacted  several  laws  favoring  Koman  Catholicism. 
The  bislioj)  of  Adran  died  in  1817,  and  Gya-Long  him- 
self in  1819.  His  successor  being  opposed  to  Christian- 
ity, John  Baptist  left  Hue-Foo,  the  capital  of  the  em- 
iiire  of  .\nnani,  wliere  he  had  resided,  travelled  throu'-'h 
the  Fast,  and  in  lHi7  settled  in  the  convent  of  St.  Frali- 
«is  at  .Macao,  where  he  died  July  9, 1847.  He  is  said  to 
iiave  left  a  collection  of  interesting  documents  on  China 
and  the  other  countries  he  visited.  See  Le  Constitiition- 
nel,  Oct.  17,  1847.— Hoefer,  Noui:  Bion.  Generale,  xxvi 
507.     (.LN.  P.)  '"     ' 

John  oi'  Bassora  is  the  name  of  a  prelate  of  the 
Eastern  Chiurch  who  Hourishcd  at  Bassora,  the  ancient 
B<)stra,  from  A.D.  G17-G50,  after  whom  one  of  the  litur- 
gies of  the  Oriental  Chiirch  is  named.  He  was  formeriv 
supposed  to  be  the  author  of  it,  but  Xealc  thinks  it  of 
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later  date,  and  supposes  it  had  its  origin  in  the  north- 
ern parts  of  Arabia.  See  Neale,  Ilist.  of  East.  Church, 
Introd.  p.  328  (6). 

John  Bessarion.     See  Bessarion. 

John  OF  Beverly.     See  Beverly. 

John  BoRELLus.     See  John  of  Parma. 

John  OF  Bruges.  See  Joris,  David;  Anabap- 
tists. 

John  BuRiDANUS,  a  celebrated  Nominalist  of  the 
14th  century,  was  born  at  Bethune^  in  Artois.  He  is  re- 
puted to  have  been  a  pupil  of  Occam,  then  to  have  lec- 
tiu-ed  with  great  ability  and  success  in  Paris,  and  to 
have  risen  to  the  distinction  of  rector  of  the  university 
of  that  city  about  1330,  and  to  have  quitted  that  place 
only  after  the  Realists  had  gained  the  ascendency  [set 
Realism  and  Nominalism],  and  to  have  assisted  in 
the  founding  of  the  university  at  Vienna.  He  was 
looked  upon  by  his  contemporaries  as  one  of  the  most 
powerful  adversaries  of  Realism,  and  distinguished  him- 
self also  by  his  rules  for  finding  the  middle  term  in 
logic,  a  species  of  contrivance  denominated  by  some  the 
Ass's  Bridge,  as  well  as  by  his  inquiries  concerning  free- 
will, wherein  he  approached  the  principles  of  Determi- 
natism,  maintaining  that  we  necessarily  prefer  the 
greater  of  two  goods.  As  for  the  celebrated  illustration 
which  bears  his  name,  of  an  ass  dying  for  hunger  be- 
tween two  bundles  of  hay,  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  his 
writings,  which  are,  Qucestiones  in  X  libh.  Ethirnrum 
A  rUfot.  (Paris,  1489,  fol. ;  Oxford,  1637,  4to)  -.—Qiupst.  in 
Pollt.  A  rist.  (Par.  1500,  fol.) : — Compendium.  Logica-  (Ven. 
1499,  fol.)  -.—Sumviula  de  Dialecticd  (Paris,  i4S7,  fol.) ; 
(frc.  Complete  editions  of  his  works  were  published  at 
Paris  in  1500,  1516,  and  1518.  See  Bayle,  Histor.  Diet. 
art.  Buridanus ;  Tennemann,  Gesch.  der  Phil,  viii,  2,  914 
S'l.;   Man.  of  Philos.  (transl.  by  MoreU),  p.  246. 

John  OF  Capistran.     See  Capistr.\x. 

John  the  Cappadocian,  patriarch  of  Constantino- 
ple (he  was  the  second  patriarch  of  the  name  of  Jc^hn, 
Chrysostom  being  John  I)  from  A.D.  517  or  518,  was, 
before  his  election  to  the  patriarchate,  a  presbyter  and 
syncellus  of  Constantinople.  Originally  he  sided  with 
the  opponents  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  but  he  had 
either  too  little  firmness  or  too  little  principle  to  follow 
out  steadily  the  inclination  of  his  own  mind,  for  he  aji- 
pears  to  have  been  in  a  great  degree  the  tool  of  others. 
On  the  death  of  Anastasius,  and  the  accession  of  the 
emperor  Justin  I,  the  orthodox  party  among  the  inhab- 
itants of  Constantinople  raised  a  tumult,  and  compelled 
John  to  anathematize  Severus  of  Antioch,  and  to  insert 
in  the  diptychs  the  names  of  the  fathers  of  the  Council 
of  Chalcedon,  and  restore  to  them  those  of  the  patriarchs 
Euphemius  and  Macedonius.  These  diptychs  were  two 
tables  of  ecclesiastical  dignitaries,  one  containing  those 
who  were  living,  and  the  other  those  Avho  had  died  in 
the  peace  and  communion  of  the  Church,  so  that  inser- 
tion was  a  palpable  declaration  of  orthodoxy,  and  erasure 
of  heresy  or  schism.  These  measures,  extorted  in  the 
first  instance  by  popular  violence,  were  afterwards  sauc- 
j  tioned  by  a  synod  of  forty  bishops.  In  A.D.  519,  John, 
at  the  expressed  desire  of  Justin,  sought  a  reconciliation 
■vvith  the  Western  Church,  from  which,  under  Anasta- 
!  sins,  the  Eastern  Church  had  separated,  and  in  this  task 
j  .John  displayed  considerable  cunning.  Not  only  was  he 
successful  in  restoring  a  friendly  and  unionlike  feclhig 
between  the  Greek  and  Roman  churches,  but  Hormisdas 
even  left  to  him  the  task  of  bringing  about  also  the  rec- 
onciliation of  the  patriarchs  of  Antioch  and  Alexandria 
to  the  orthodox  Church.  See  Hormisdas.  In  this  he 
failed.  .John  died  about  the  beginning  or  midtUe  of  the 
year  520,  as  appears  by  a  letter  of  Hormisdas  to  his  suc- 
cessor Epiphanius.  John  wrote  several  letters  or  other 
papers,  a  few  of  which  are  still  extant.  Two  short  let- 
ters (EmaToXai),  one  to  John,  patriarch  of  Jerusalem, 
•and  one  to  Epiphanius,  bishop  of  Tyre,  are  printed  in 
(ireek,  with  a  Latin  version,  in  the  Concilia,  among  the 
documents  relating  to  the  Council  of  Constantinople  in 
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A.D.  536  (v,  col.  185,  ed.  Labbc;  viii,  1065-67,  ed.  Man- 
si).  Four  relationes,  or  Libelli,  arc  extant  only  in  a 
Latin  version  among  the  Epistohe  of  jiojie  Hormisdas 
(in  the  Cwwiliii,  iv,  147-_',  HSO,  U',)l,  1521,  edit.  Labbe; 
viii,  436,  451,  457,  4.s,s.  odit.  IMaiisi).  It  is  remarkable 
tliat  in  the  two  sliort  tireck  letters  addressed  to  Eastern 
prelates  John  takes  the  title  of  oitcovi^iiviKbt;  7rarpiop%>;c, 
fBCKmeiiicaf,  or  universal  pairuirck  [see  Patuiakch], 
and  is  supposed  to  be  the  first  that  assumed  this  ambi- 
tious designation.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  in 
those  pieces  of  his  which  were  addressed  to  pope  Hor- 
misda-s,  and  which  are  extant  only  in  the  Latin  version, 
the  title  does  not  appear;  and  circumstances  are  not 
wanting  to  lead  to  the  suspicion  that  its  presence  in  the 
Greek  epistles  is  owing  to  the  mistake  of  some  tran- 
scriber, who  has  confounded  this  John  the  Cappadocian 
with  John  the  Faster.  It  is  certainly  remarkable  that 
the  title,  if  assumed,  should  have  incurred  no  rebuke 
from  the  jealousy  of  the  popes,  not  to  speak  of  the  other 
patriarchs  equal  in  dignity  to  John ;  or  that,  if  once  as- 
sumed, it  should  have  been  dropped  again,  which  it 
must  have  been,  since  the  employment  of  it  by  John 
the  Faster  (q.  v.),  many  years  after,  was  violently  op- 
posed by  pope  Gregory  I  as  an  unauthorized  assump- 
tion. We  may  conjecture,  perhaps,  that  it  was  assumed 
by  the  patriarchs  of  Constantino])le  without  opposition 
from  their  fellow-prelates  in  the  East  during  the  schism 
of  the  Eastern  and  Western  churches,  and  (piietly  drop- 
ped on  the  termination  of  the  schism,  that  it  might  not 
prevent  the  re-estabUshment  of  friendly  relations.  See 
Theophanes,  Chronog.  p.  140-142,  ed.  Paris  (p.  112,  113, 
ed.  Yen. ;  p.  253-256,  ed.  Bonn)  ;  Cave,  Iluf.  Litt.  i,  503 ; 
Fabricius,  Bihl.  Gr.  xi,  99 ;  Smith,  Diet.  (Jr.  and  Rom. 
Biorj.  ii,  592. 

John  Chrysostom.  See  Ciirysostom. 
John  OF  Citrus  (now  Kitro  or  Kidros),  in  Mace- 
donia, the  ancient  Pydna,  was  bishop  of  that  see  about 
A.D.  1200.  He  is  the  author  of ' A-n-oKpirrHQ  irpoQ  Kwr- 
<T7-av-jfOV 'ApxiETTifTKOTrov  Avppaxiov  tuv  Kal3dai\av 
(Responsa  ad  Comtantinum  Cahasihim,  A  rchiejngcopwn 
Dyrrachii),  of  which  sixteen  answers,  with  the  ques- 
tions prefixed,  are  given  with  a  Latin  version  in  the  .his 
Grceco-Romanorum  of  Leunclavius  (Frankf.  1590,  folio), 
V,  323.  A  larger  portion  of  the  Responsa  is  given  in 
the  Synopsis  Juris  Grmci  of  Thomas  Diplovaticius  (Di- 
plovatizio).  Several  INISS.  of  the  Kesponsa  contain 
twenty-four  answers,  others  thirt_y-two;  and  Nicholas 
Comnenus  Papadopoli,  citing  the  work  in  his  Prccno- 
tiones  Mystagorjicce,  speaks  of  a  hundred.  In  one  MS. 
he  is  mentioned  with  the  surname  of  Dalassinus.  Al- 
latius,  in  his  De  Consensu,  and  Contra  not/inr/erum, 
quotes  Be  Consuehtdinibus  et  Dogmatihus  Latinorum  as 
the  production  of  John  of  Citrus.  See  Fabricius,  Bibl. 
Grieca.  xi,  341,  590  ;  Cave,  Hist.  Lit.  ii.  279 ;  Smith,  Dic- 
tiomiri/  of  Greek  and  Roman  Biography,  ii,  593. 
John  Ci.iMACus.  See  John  thf:  Scholar,  2. 
John  THE  Constant,  elector  of  Saxony.  See  Ref- 
orm at  los  (in  Germany). 

John  OF  Constantinople.  See  John  the  Dea- 
con ;  John  the  Faster. 

John  (I,  patriarch)  of  Constantinople.  See 
Chrysostojl 

John  (II,  patriarch)  of  Constantinople.  See 
John  the  Cappadocian. 

John  (III,  patriarch)  of  Constantinople.  See 
John  the  Scholar  (1). 

John  (VI,  patriarch)  of  Constantinople  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  emperor,  Philippicus  Bardanes,  A.U.  712, 
for  his  IMonothelite  opinions  and  his  rejection  of  the  au- 
thority of  the  sixth  oecumenical  (third  Constantinopol- 
itan)  council.  Cyrus,  the  predecessor  of  John,  was  de- 
posed to  make  way  for  him,  according  to  Cave.  John 
was  deposed,  not  long  after  his  elevation,  in  consequence, 
apparently,  of  the  deposition  of  his  patron  Philippicus, 
and  the  elevation  of  Artemius  or  Aiiastasius  II.     The- 


ophanes does  not  notice  the  fate  of  John,  but  records 
the  elevation  of  his  successor,  Germanus,  metropolitan 
of  Cyzicus,  to  the  patriarchate  of  Constantinople  A.D. 
715.  John  wrote  'ETTtirroXr)  irpoQ  K-iovaTavTivov  tuv 
ayiwrurov  Trc'nrav  'Pwjut/c  aTToXoytTiKt]  {Epistola  ad 
Constantimnn  Sanctissimum  Papain  Romanum  Apologet- 
ica),  in  which  he  defends  certain  transactions  of  the 
reign  of  Philippicus.  This  letter  is  published  in  the 
Concilia  (vi,  col.  1407,  ed.  Labbe ;  xii,  col.  196,  ed.  Man- 
si).  It  had  )in\i(iiisly  lit'eii  published  in  the  A  iictarium 
Novum  <il'  ( '..inlielis.  ii,  ■_'!  I.  See  Faliricius.  nihl.  Gr.  xi, 
152;  Cave,  y//.s7.  l/it.  i,  (119;  Smith.  Jiictionarij  of  Greek 
and  Roman  Biography,  ii,  5L'3. 

John  OF  Cornwall  was  an  eminent  theologian  of 
the  12th  century  whom  both  England  and  France  claim 
as  their  own.  Little  is  known  of  his  life.  He  appears 
to  have  studied  at  Paris  muler  Peter  Lombard  and  Rob- 
ert of  Melun,  and  to  have  died  towards  the  close  of  the 
r2th  century.  Great  uncertainty  also  prevails  respect- 
ing his  writings ;  still  he  is  generally  considered  as  the 
author  of  a  work  entitled  Eulogium  (publ.  by  Martfene, 
Anecdota,  v,  col.  1637).  It  is  a  special  treatise  on  the 
human  nature  of  Christ,  refuting  the  subtle  distinctions 
of  Gilbert  de  la  Porree  and  other  scholastic  theologians, 
who  maintained  that  Christ,  quoad  hominem,  coul^il  not 
be  considered  as  a  mere  person,  aliquis ;  or,  in  other 
words,  his  humanity  was  but  a  contingent  or  accidental 
form  of  his  nature.  This  doctrine  had  already  been 
condemned  by  pope  Alexander  III  in  the  Council  of 
Tours  (1163).  Casimir  Oudin  considers  him  also  as  the 
author  of  Lihelhis  de  Canone  my  slid  libaminis,  contained 
in  the  works  of  Hugo  of  St.  Victor,  vol.  ii,  etc.  See  Cas. 
Oudin,  De  Script.  Eccles. ;  Hist.  Lit.  de  la  France,  vol. 
xiv.— Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Gen.  xxvi,  543. 

John  OF  Crejia,  a  cardinal  who  flourished  in  the 
first  half  of  the  12th  century,  is  celebrated  for  his  exer- 
tions in  behalf  of  the  cause  of  pope  Calixtus  II  against  his 
adversary  Burdin,  and  especially  for  liis  activity  in  the 
English  Churcli.  wliillier  he  was  sent  by  pope  Honorius 
II,  in  1 126,  to  enforce  tlie  laws  of  celibacy  on  the  English 
clergy.  How  successfid  he  was  in  this  mission  may  be 
best  judged  from  the  sudden  termination  of  his  stay  on 
the  English  continent.  Not  only  did  the  English  cler- 
gy violently  oppose  the  cardinal's  efforts,  but  he  was 
even  entrapped  into  a  snare  that  must  har\'e  considera- 
bly annoyed  the  eminent  Roman  Catholic  ecclesiastic. 
Says  Lea  {Hist.  Sacerdotal  Celib.  p.  293 ;  compare  Inett, 
Hist.  Eng.  Ck.  ii,  chap,  viii),  the  cardinal, "  after  fiercely 
denouncing  the  concubines  of  priests,  and  expatiating 
on  the  burning  shame  that  the  body  of  Christ  should 
be  made  by  one  who  had  just  left  the  side  of  a  harlot, 
he  was  that  very  night  surprised  in  the  company  of  a 
courtesan,  though  he  had  on  the  same  day  celebrated 
mass."  Although  instrumental,  after  his  return  to  Rome, 
in  the  election  of  pope  Innocent  II  (1130),  the  latter  af- 
terwards forsook  him,  and  John  for  a  time  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  rival  pope,  Anacletus,  returning,  of  course, 
again  to  obedience  to  Innocent  II  as  soon  as  he  had 
learned  that  by  such  an  act  only  he  could  advance  his 
own  interests.  The  time  of  his  death  is  not  known 
to  us. 

John,  THE  peacon  and  orator  (AiaKovoc  Kal  Pfj- 
Tojp)  of  Constantinople,  was  a  deacon  of  the  great  church 
(St.  Sophia)  in  that  city  about  the  end  of  the  9th  Cen- 
tura. He  wrote  Aoyog  tig  rvv  (3iov  tov  Iv  ayioiQ  ira- 
Tpbg  i'ii.tiov  'Iuja)i(p,  TOV  vjxvoypa&ov  {Vita  S.  Josephi 
Bi/mnographi),  \-)uh\hhed  in  the.4rfn  Sanctorum  (April 
3),  vol.  i,  a  Latin  version  being  given  in  the  body  of 
the  work,  with  a  learned  Commentariiis  Prmvius  at  p. 
266,  etc.,  and  the  original  in  the  Appendix,  p.  xxxiv. 
Allatius  {De  Psellis,  c.  xxx)  cites  another  work  of  this 
writer,  entitled  Ti'c  o  aKoirbg  ti^  Sni^j  rijc  7rpwrJ/c  toii 
av^piiiTzov  Tr\d(jc<xig,  k.t.X.  {Quid  est  Consilium,  Dei  in 
prima  Hominis  formatione,  etc.).  The  designation  Jo- 
t  annes  Diaconus  is  common  to  several  mediasval  writ- 
I  ers,  as  John  Galenus  or  Pediasmus ;  John  Hypatius  ,• 
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John,  deacon  of  Rome;  and  John  Diaconus  a  contem- 
porary and  correspondent  of  (leorge  of  Trebizoud.  See 
Acta  Sanctorum,  1.  e. ;  Fabricius,  Bihlica  Graca,  x,  264: 
xi,  654;  Cave,  hist.  Lit.  ii.  Dissertatio  i,  11 ;  Oudin,  X>e 
s'criptoribus  et  Scriptis  Ecdesiasticis,  ii,  335.— Smith, 
Did.  Greek  and  Roman  Biog.  ii,  594. 

John  OF  Cressy.     See  John  the  Monk. 

John  CvPARissioTA  {K.vtTa(>iG(yuori]c),  sumamed 
the  Wise,  an  ecclesiastical  writer,  lived  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  14th  century,  not  in  the  middle  of  the  12th,  as 
erroneously  stated  by  Labbe  in  his  Chronologia  Brevis 
Ecclesiasticorum  Scriptorum.  Cyparissiota  was  an  op- 
ponent of  Gregory  I'alamas  (q.  v.)  and  his  followers  (the 
believers  in  the  light  of  Mount  Tabor),  and  most  of  his 
works  (of  which  some  were  written  after  1359)  had  ref- 
erence to  that  controversy.  They  compose  a  series  of 
Jive  treatises,  but  only  the  first  and  fourth  books  of  the 
first  treatise  of  the  series,  Pulamiticarum  Transgressio- 
niim  Libri  ie,  have  been  published.  They  appeared, 
with  a  Latin  version,  in  the  Anctarium  Novissimuni  of 
Combetis,  ii,  68-105,  and  the  Latin  version  was  given  in 
the  Bibliotheca  Patrum,  xxi,  47G,  etc.  (ed.  Lyons,  1677). 
Cyparissiota  wrote  also  'Ek^iciq  aroixtf^Sr]':  pijaewv 
BtoXoyiKuii'  (^Ej-positio  MaieHarum,  eorum  qmc  rle  Deo  a 
Tlieologis  dicttntur).  The  work  is  divided  into  one  hun- 
dred chapters,  which  are  subdivided  in  ten  decades  or 
portions  of  ten  chapters  each,  from  which  arrangement 
the  work  is  sometimes  referred  to  by  the  simple  title  of 
Decades.  A  Latin  version  of  it  by  Franciscus  Turrianus 
was  pulilishcd  at  Rome  in  1581,  4to,  and  was  reprinted 
in  till'  /lih/iotheca  Patrum, xxi, 377, etc. — Combefis,  A uc- 
tar.  Xoriasim.  ii,  105 ;  Fabricius,  Bibl.  Gr.  xi,  507 ;  Cave, 
Hitt.  Lift.  vol.  ii.  Appendix  by  Gery  and  Wharton,  p.  65 ; 
Oudin,  De  Scriptor.  et  Scriptis  Ecclesiasticis,  iii,  1062 ; 
Smith,  Diet.  Gr.  and  Rom.  Biog.  ii,  594. 

John  OF  Damascus  (Johannes  Damascenus,  'Iw- 
('ivi'i)r  la(iaat]KvoQ)  (1),  one  of  the  early  ecclesiastical 
writers,  and  the  author  of  the  standard  text-book  of 
dogmatic  theology  in  the  Greek  Church,  was  born  at 
Dama-scus  about  the  year  676.  His  oratorical  talents 
caused  him  to  be  sumamed  Chrtjmrrhoas  (golden  stream) 
by  his  friends  (the  Arabs  caUed  him  Mansur).  Little 
is  known  of  his  life  except  that  he  belonged  to  a  high 
family,  was  ordained  priest,  and  entered  the  convent  of 
St.  Sabas  at  Jerusalem,  where  he  passed  his  life  in  the 
midst  of  literary  labors  and  theological  studies.  The 
other  details  found  concerning  him  in  his  biography  by 
John,  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  are  considered  untnist- 
wortiiy.  According  to  this  writer,  John  Damascenus's 
father  was  a  Christian,  and  governor  of  the  province  of 
Damascus,  tlieu  in  the  hands  of  the  Saracens,  and  John 
was  ably  eiUicated  by  an  Italian  monk.  Under  Leo  the 
Isaiirian  and  Constantine  Capronymus  he  zealously  de- 
fended image  worship  both  by  his  pen  and  tongue,  and 
even  went  to  Constantinople  on  that  account.  A  leg- 
endary story  relates  that  Leo,  who  was  then  ,«,  decided 
iconocla-it,  forged  a  treasonable  letter  from  John  to  him- 
self, which  he  contrived  to  pass  into  the  hands  of  the 
caliph,  who  sentenced  John  to  have  his  right  hand  cut 
off,  when  the  severed  hand  was  restored  to  the  arm  by 
a  miracle.  Aljout  that  time,  however,  John  withdrew 
from  the  caliph's  court  to  the  monasterv  of  St.  Saba, 
near  Jerusalem,  where  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his 
Me  in  ascetic  practices  and  study.  He  died  between 
7o4  anil  7«7.  Fn  the  former  year  "we  find  his  last  public 
act,  a  protest  against  the  Iconoclastic  Svnod  at  Cimstan- 
tinople,  and  in  the  latter  the  (Kcumeiiical  Council  of 
Alee  honored  his  memory  with  a  eulogy.  The  Greek 
Church  commemorates  liim  on  November  29  and  De- 
cember 4,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Cluirch  on  May  6. 
Churcli  writers  agree  in  considering  John  Damascenus 
as  siipenor  to  all  bis  contemporaries  in  philosophy  and 
erudition:  yet  his  works,  though  justifving  his  reputa- 
tion, are  deficient  in  criticism. 

The  most  important  literary  achievement  of  Damas- 
cenus IS  the  Il,;y,)  ^vwfffu*!,-  (Source  of  Knowledge), 


comprising  the  following  three  works:  1.  Kf^dXatrt 
<I>i\o(ro0iK«,  or  Dialectics,  which  treats  almost  exclu- 
sively of  logical  and  ontological  categories,  based  main- 
ly on  Aristotle  and  Porphyry: — 2.  Htpi  a'l^Eaewv  iv 
avvTovia,  De  kceresibus,  containing  in  103  articles  a 
chronological  synopsis  of  the  heresies  in  the  Christian 
Church,  with  a  few  articles  on  the  errors  of  pagans  and 
Jews  (the  first  eighty  are  really  the  work  of  Epipha- 
nius;  the  remainder  partly  treat  of  the  heresies  from 
the  time  of  Epiphanius  to  that  of  the  image  controver- 
sies, according  to  Theodoretus,  Sophronius,  Leontius  of 
Byzantium,  etc.,  and  partly  of  fictitious  sects,  which 
merely  represent  possible,  not  actual  errors  of  belief)  : — 
3.  The  third  and  most  important  work,  to  which  the 
former  two  were  really  simply  the  introduction,  is  enti- 
tled "EKdoffig  a;cpi/3j}c  '"'/f  TriffTtwg  op^oSoKov,  Doc- 
trines of  the  Orthodox  Church,  collected  from  the  writ- 
ings of  the  Church  fathers,  especially  Gregory  of  Nazi- 
anzum,  Athanasius,  Basil  the  Great,  Gregory  of  N3'ssa, 
Chrysostom,  Epiphanius,  Cyril,  Nemesius,  and  others. 
The  whole  work  is  divided  into  100  sections  or  four 
books  (the  latter  is  probabty  a  later  arrangement),  and 
treats  of  the  following  subjects :  (a)  God's  existence,  es- 
sence, unity,  and  the  possibility  of  knowing  Mm.  Though 
John  teaches  that  it  is  neither  impossible  to  know  God, 
nor  possible  to  know  him  all ;  that  his  essence  is  neither 
expressible  nor  entirely  inexpressible,  he  nevertheless 
inclines  to  the  transcendental  character  of  the  idea  of 
God,  assigning  to  human  thought  incapacity  for  its 
conception,  and  referring  man,  in  the  end,  as  Areopagi- 
tes  does,  to  the  records  of  divineh'  revealed  truth.  It 
may  be  considered  as  a  characteristic  feature  of  his  the- 
ology that  it  principally  dwells  on  God's  metaphysical 
attributes,  hardly  touching  the  ethical  question,  (b) 
The  Trinity,  to  which  he  gives  great  prominence.  He 
not  only  repeats  the  doctrines  of  the  Greek  Church,  as 
well  as  the  arguments  of  the  Greek  fathers,  but  resumes 
a  scientific  construction  of  the  dogma  within  the  estab- 
lished creed,  though  admitting  that  there  are  certain 
bonids  to  the  inquiry,  which  human  reason  cannot 
scale  (Aciivarov  yap  ihciiSirivai  iv  tT]  ktiou  tiKovn 
a-jrapaWaKTwc  f"  lavrT]  rbv  toottov  rijc  ayiag  rpia- 
SoQ  TrapaSiiKi'vovirav').  The  Trinity,  therefore,  can- 
not be  adequately  conceived  nor  defined.  His  real  ob- 
ject in  the  discussion  seems  to  he  to  found  the  personal- 
ity of  the  Xoyof  and  of  the  Trvivfia  ayinv  upon  the 
unity  of  the  divine  essence,  and,  further,  to  describe  the 
nature  of  coexistence,  and  of  personal  difference  in  the 
Triune,  and  the  reciprocal  relations  of  the  three  persons 
— TTCpixi-jpilTiQ — with  all  attainable  strictness,  and  he  at- 
tempts to  achieve  this  result  rather  by  the  negative  pro- 
cess of  excluding  fallacies  than  by  positive  demonstra- 
tion. Whenever  he  ventures  upon  the  latter  he  fluctuates 
between  Peripateticism,  tending  to  Tritheism.  and  Plato- 
nism,  leading  almost  imperceptibly  to  Sabellianism  and 
Jlodalism.  (e)  Creation,  A  ngels,  and  Dcemons.  On  these 
he  simply  collects  the  doctrines  of  his  predecessors,  clos- 
ing with  a  somewhat  lengthy  exposition  of  his  views 
on  heaven,  heavenly  bodies,  light,  fire,  winds,  water, 
earth,  also  chiefly  based  on  the  authority  of  the  fathers. 
Some  singular  opinions  of  his  own  he  attempts  to  sup- 
port by  scriptural  passages.  ((Z)  Man,  his  creation  and 
nature,  are  so  treated  by  him  that  they  may  ajjtly  be 
termed  a  psychology  in  nuce.  Here  he  again  deiicnded 
on  Aristotle  and  other  Greek  authors,  in  part  directly, 
and  in  part  through  the  medium  of  Nemesius,  Tztpl  (po- 
(jeuiQ  dv^pwTTov.  Like  a  genuine  son  of  the  Greek 
Church,  he  lays  particular  stress  on  the  doctrine  of  free 
will  and  its  efficacy  for  good,  and  treats  in  connection 
therewith  of  the  doctrines  of  providence  and  predesti- 
nation, following  in  the  footsteps  of  Chrysostom  and 
Nemesius.  (e)  Man's  fall  is  merely  adverted  to  in  the 
vague  oratorical  manner  of  Semipelagian  writers,  with- 
out the  least  regard  for  the  great  development  which 
this  doctrine  had  received  in  the  Western  Church.  (/) 
The  doctrine  of  the  person  of  Christ  is  argued  with 
greatest  fullness,  and  he  evinces  no  little  inirenuity  and 
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dialectic  skill  in  treating  of  the  personal  unity  in  Christ's 
twofold  nature  (which  he  conceived  as  enhypostasis,  not 
anhypostasis,  of  the  human  nature  in  the  Logos),  of  the 
communicatio  idiomatum  (which,  however,  amounts  to 
merely  a  verbal  one),  and  of  volition  and  the  operation 
of  volition  in  Christ.  This  exposition  of  Christologj'  is 
followed  by  controversial  tracts  against  the  Ace])hali : 
TTfpi  avvSiiTOv  (piaewQ ;  and  against  the  Monothelites : 
irepl  tCjv  iv  Xpiorw  dvo  ^tKrifiaroii'  Kct'i  tvipyiuov  kcii 
XotTTwv  (pvfTtKuiv  (O'lw/iarwv,  etc.  (comp.  Baur,  Gesch.d. 
Dreieinif/keit,  ii,  17G  sq.  •,  Christologie,  ii,  257).  {r/)  Bap- 
Ham  (which  is  allegorically  represented  as  sevenfold)  he 
holds  to  be  necessary  for  the  forgiveness  of  sin  and  for 
eternal  life.  Body  and  soiU,  to  be  puritied  and  saved, 
need  regeneration,  which  comes  from  the  water  and  the 
Spirit.  {]})  Faith  "  is  the  acceptance  of  the  irapaSooiQ 
T>ic  hKKXjjaiac  Ka^oXtifijc,  and  of  the  teachings  of  Scrip- 
ture; it  is  also  confidence  in  the  fultilment  of  (iod's 
promises  and  in  the  efficacy  of  our  prayers.  The  for- 
mer depends  on  ourselves,  the  latter  is  a  gift  of  the  Holy 
Spirit."  On  the  relation  of  faith  to  works,  on  regener- 
ation and  sanctitication,  he  but  imperfectly  repeats  the 
Semipelagian  views  of  the  earlier  CJreek  teachers.  His 
remarks  on  the  cross  and  on  adoration  reflect  the  mirac- 
ulous spirit  of  the  times,  (i)  The  Euchai-ist  John 
teaches  to  be  the  means  by  which  God  completes  his 
comminiication  of  himself  to  man,  and  thus  restores  him 
to  imnicirtality.  Transubstantiation,  in  the  full  accep- 
tance of  the  term,  he  docs  not  teach,  though  Romanists 
have  tried  to  interpret  his  writings  in  favor  of  their 
views.  He  admits,  it  is  true,  that  the  Eucharist  is  the 
actual  body  of  Christ,  but  he  does  not  consider  it  idenli- 
cul  with  that  which  was  glorified  in  heaven,  and  does 
not  deem  the  bread  and  wine  mere  accidental  phenom- 
ena. (/)  On  Mart/,  the  Immaculate  Conception,  Relics, 
and  the  Worship  of  Images,  he  expresses  himself  more 
explicitly  in  separate  treatises.  The  authority  for  ador- 
ing the  cross,  images,  etc.,  he  finds,  not  in  Scripture,  but 
in  tradition,  {k)  In  his  remarks  on  the  Scriptures  he 
alludes  simply,  and  that  very  briefly,  to  inspiration,  and 
the  value  of  Holy  Writ,  repeats  the  canon  of  the  O.  T. 
according  to  Epiphanius,  and  includes  in  the  books  of 
the  N.  T.  the  canons  of  the  apostles  according  to  the 
Trullan  canon.  Incidentally  he  also  adverts  to  the  four 
different  formulas  used  in  Scripture  to  designate  Christ 
and  the  origin  of  evil,  which  he  holds  can  neither  be 
assigned  to  God,  nor  to  an  evil  principle  independent  of 
God.  Celibacy  John  attempts  to  vindicate  by  the 
Scriptures;  he  alludes  to  the  abrogation  of  circumcision, 
to  anti-Christ,  resurrection,  and  the  last  judgment. 
These  are  the  principal  contents  of  John's  main  work. 
He  has  by  no  means  done  eipial  justice  to  all  its  parts; 
the  important  questions  of  atonement,  sin,  grace,  and 
the  means  of  salvation,  receive  only  a  cursory  notice. 
The  style  of  his  discourse,  owing  to  the  diversity  of  his 
sources,  is  not  uniform ;  while,  for  the  most  part,  it  has 
strength  and  fluency,  it  sometimes  lapses  into  rhetorical 
prolixity  and  affectation.  John  was  particularly  in- 
clined to  the  philosophy'  of  Aristotle,  and  wrote  various 
popular  tracts,  in  which  he  collected  and  illustrated  that 
philosopher's  principles.  He  wrote  also  letters  and 
treatises  against  heretics,  especially  against  the  IMani- 
ehaeans  and  Nestorians.  His  works  have  been  collected 
by  Le  Quien  under  the  title  Opera  omnia  Bamasceni 
Joh.  quce  extant,  etc.,  Gr.  and  Lat.  (Yenet.  1748,  2  vols. 
8vo).  This  edition  contains  'K.i(pu\aia  (pi\oao<piKa ; 
Tlipi  a'nt'irrtwv  ;  "E/ct^otric  c'tKpilSt'jC  rtjg  op^oSo'^ov  rria- 
rfwc ;  Upcg  tovq  ("ta/3aXXov-af  rat;  ayiaQ  ttKih'ac ; 
AilStXXoQ  TTipi  op^ou  Trpovoi]paTOQ ;  Ttl/iof ;  K«rd 
'M.avixaiuiv  AiaXoyoQ  ;  AidXoyoQ  'S.apaKrfvuv  Kcd 
'S.pKTTiavov  ;  Tltpi  CpaKovTwv  ;  Hfoi  uyiag  TpidSoc  ; 
IIspl  roij  TOKTayiov  vnvov  ;  Tiipi  twv  ciyiwv  vi]aTiiwv  ; 
Tltpl  Tioi'  OKToj  r/)c  7roi')]ptag  Ttviv^idrtxyv  ;  EiVnywyj) 
doyfiaTuM'  <Troixei^<'^>lQ  !  Hfpi  trtn'^krov  (pvaewQ  ;  Tlipi 
Tiov  iv  rfp  Xpi<T-<iJ  cvo  SrtXr))idTii)v  Kai  tvtpytiwv  Kai 
XoiTTiov  (pi'fTtKuiv  Icuofinriov  •  "Eirog  aKpifUnraroi'  Kara 
^toarvyoijf;  aiuiatiog  rwv  'SttTTopiavwv  ;  Ha(r\dXiov ; 


Aoyoc  dTToStiKTiKog  -mpl  rwv  cty'iwv  Kai  (tstttojv  iiico- 
v(ut> ;  Hefji  twv  di^viXiov  ;  'lepa  ■jrapdXXtjXa,  etc. 

John  of  Damascus  is  now  generally  regarded  as  one 
of  the  ablest  men  of  the  Greek  Church  in  the  8th  cen- 
tury;  but  he  by  no  means,  on  that  account,  deserves  to 
be  honored  with  the  title  of  "philosopher."  He  was 
not  an  independent  inquirer,  but  simply  "  an  acute  and 
diligent  compiler  and  expounder  of  what  others  had 
thought,  and  the  Church  received."  "  He  was,"  as  an 
American  ecclesiastic  has  well  put  it,  "  in  design,  meth- 
od, and  spirit,  the  precursor  of  the  scholastic  theologi- 
ans. They,  indeed,  lived  iii  another  quarter  of  the 
globe  from  Syria,  spoke  a  different  language,  and  drew 
their  materials  from  a  different  soiu-ce.  With  them 
Augustine  was  the  chief  authority,  whereas  Damas- 
cenus  followed  Gregory  of  Nazianzum  and  other  Greek 
fathers  as  his  principal  guides.  The  spirit  of  the  age 
no  doubt  acted  in  a  similar  way  upon  both.  It  was 
considered  unsafe,  both  in  a  religious  and  in  a  civil 
point  of  view,  to  think  differently  from  the  Church  and 
its  reverend  teachers.  In  the  West,  as  well  as  in  the 
East,  Aristotle  had  come  to  be  regarded  as  an  oracle. 
These  circumstances  may  account,  in  part,  for  the  simi- 
larity which  we  perceive  both  in  the  Greek  theologian 
and  in  Peter  of  Lombardy,  the  first  great  ccholastic  the- 
ologian of  the  Latin  Church.  But  no  one  who  has  com- 
pared the  orthodox  faith  of  the  one  with  the  sentences 
of  the  other  can  well  doubt  that  some  of  the  early  trans- 
lations of  the  former  were  employed  in  the  composition 
of  the  latter.  It  cannot,  probably,  be  far  from  the  truth 
to  say  that,  while  Augustine  is  the  father  of  the  scho- 
lastic theology  as  to  the  matter  of  it,  the  learned  Greek 
of  Damascus  was  the  father  of  it  as  to  its  form." 

John  of  Damascus  is  generally  considered  as  the  re- 
storer of  the  practice  of  chanting  in  the  Greek  Church, 
and  he  is  also  named  as  the  author  of  a  number  of 
hymns  yet  in  use  in  that  Church.  It  is  by  no  means 
proved,  however,  that  he  was  the  inventor  of  musical 
notation,  as  some  have  affirmed.  Copies  of  a  MS.  trea- 
tise on  Church  music,  of  which  he  is  considered  the  au- 
thor, are  to  be  found  in  several  European  (public)  libra- 
ries :  it  was  published  by  abbe  Gerbert  in  the  2d  vol.  of 
his  treatise  De  Cantu  et  Miisica  Sacra.  It  was  trans- 
lated into  French  by  Yilloteau  in  his  memoir  Sur  VEtat 
actuel  de  VArt  musical  en  Egypte  (in  Description  de 
VEcjypte,  xiv,  380  sq.).  See  Jean  de  Jerusalem,  Vie  de 
St.  Jean  de  Damas  (in  Surius,  Vita  Sanctoi-um,  May  6); 
Lenstrom,  De  fidei  orthod.  auctore  J.  Damascene  (Up- 
sal.  1830)  ;  Fabricius,  Bihl.  Grceca,  ix,  682-7-14 ;  Cave, 
Hist.  Lift.  i.  ISJ  (  Loud.  ed.  1G88)  ;  CeiUier,  Ilistoire  (jen. 
des  aii/<i'i:<  .-ii,rr.<.  xviii,  110  sq. ;  Schrockh,  A'tVc/^ew- 
f/esch.  XX.  fJO;  Cliristian  i?ei".  vii,  594  sq. ;  Hagenbach, 
Doctrines  (see  Index) ;  Fetis,  Biog.  des  Musidens. 

John  OF  Damascus  (2).  See  John  of  Jerusa- 
lem (3). 

John,  Jacobite  bishop  of  Dara  (a  city  in  Mesopo- 
tamia, near  Nisibis)  in  the  first  half  of  the  9th  century 
(not  in  the  6th  or  7th,  as  saj'S  Cave  in  his  Hist.  Litt. 
ii,  131,  nor  in  the  4th,  as  is  maintained  by  Abraham  Ec- 
chelensis,  nor  in  the  8th,  as  it  is  said  by  Assemani  in 
his  Bihliotheca  Orientalis,  ii,  118;  see  also  ii,  219  and 
347).  He  was  a  contemporary  of  Dionys.  of  Telmahar, 
who  dedicated  his  chronicle  to  him  (see  Assemani,  Bill. 
Orient,  ii,  247).  A  manuscript  of  the  Vatican,  used  by 
Abraham  Ecchelensis,  contains  three  works  in  Sj'riac  by 
John:  1.  De  resurrections  corporum,  in  four  books: — 2. 
De  hierarchia  coelesti  et  ecclesiastica,  two  books,  ascribed 
to  the  pseiido-Dionysius  on  account  of  the  similarity  of 
names  : — 3.  De  sacerdotio,  four  books  (Assemani,  ii,  118 
sq.).  He  is  also  considered  as  the  author  of  the  book  De 
Anima  (Assemani,  ii, 219),  which  he  probably  composed 
after  the  work  of  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  whose  ^mtings  he 
also  used  otherwise  (Assemani,  iii,  22) ;  and  also  an  An- 
aphora  (according  to  the  Caialogus   Hturgiarum,  by 

Sehulting,  pt.  iii.  p.  lOG.  No,  29) Herzotr.  Reul-Encyik, 

vi,  746.  "  (J.  N.  P.) 
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John  DE  DiEU  (JoiiANNKS  A  Deo),  saint,  founder  of 
th'  order  of  charity,  was  born  at  Monte-Mor-el-Xoyo, 
iVrtu^jal.  Mareli  «,  1495.  An  unknown  priest  stole  liim 
from  his  father,  a  poor  man  called  Andrea  Ciiidad,  and 
afterwards  abandoned  him  at  Oropesa,  in  Castile.  After 
roving  about  many  years,  he  was  led  to  dedicate  him- 
self to^a  religious  life  by  the  preaching  of  John  of  Avila, 
whom  he  heard  at  Grenada,  So  excited  became  he, 
tliat,  according  to  Uichard  and  Giraud,  lie  went  through 
the  town  Hogging  himself,  and  never  stojiped  till  he 
went,  half  dead,  to  the  hospital.  He  resolved  to  devote 
himself  to  the  care  of  the  sick,  and  changed  his  family 
name  for  de  Dieu  (a  Deo),  by  permission  of  the  bishop 
of  Tui.  In  1540  he  opened  the  first  house  of  his  order 
at  Seville,  and  died  March  8, 1550,  without  leaving  any 
set  rules  for  his  disciples.  In  1572  pope  Pius  V  subject- 
ed tliem  t«  the  rule  of  St.  Augustine,  adding  a  vow  to 
devote  themselves  to  the  care  of  the  sick,  and  sundry 
other  regulations.  See  Charitv,  Buothers  of.  John 
de  Dieu  was  canonized  by  pope  Alexander  VIII,  Octo- 
ber 16, 1690.  He  is  commemorated  on  the  8th  of  JMarch. 
See  Castro  et  Girard  de  Ville-Thierri,  Vies  de  St.  Jean  de. 
Lieu ;  Baillet,  Vies  des  Saints,  March  8 ;  HeUot,  Ilistoire 
dis  Ordrex  Moiuistiques,  vol.  iv,  ch.  xviii;  Hoefer,  Xouv. 
Biog.  Generate,  xxvi,  442  sq. 

John  OF  Drasdorf,  a  Saxon  Hussite,  renowned  as 
one  of  the  ablest  of  the  German  reformers  before  the 
Iteformation,  was  bom  of  noble  parentage  at  Slieben,  or 
.Schheben,  in  the  diocese  of  ^leissen,  about  the  beginning 
of  tlie  15th  century.  He  studied  at  Dresden  under  the 
cekljratcd  Peter  Drcsdensis,  then  went  to  Prague,  and 
further  imbibed  reformatory  opuiions,  and  finally  com- 
jiletod  his  studies  at  the  newly-founded  University  of 
Leipzii;.  Unal)le  to  obtain  ordination  on  account  of  his 
heretical  proclivities,  he  travelled  through  Germany  and 
Bohemia,  preaching  against  all  unfaithful  shepherds  of 
the  Koman  (Church,  and  finally  succeeded  in  gathering 
a  congregation,  fin^t  at  Weinsberg,  then  at  Heilbronn. 
The  civil  autliorities,  however,  interfered,  and  he  was 
imprisoned  and  transported  to  Heidelberg,  there  to  be 
judged  by  the  faculty  of  the  university,  which  took  so 
active  a  part  in  the  trial  aiid  condemnation  of  IIuss  and 
Jerome  at  the  Council  of  Constance.  The  faculty  met 
February  13, 1425,  and,  after  a  few  days'  hearing,"  John 
of  Driindorf  was  condemned  as  a  heretic,  and  was  burned 
at  Worms  in  great  haste,  lest  tlie  laymen,  as  these  doc- 
tors have  it,  should  partake  of  his  heretical  spirit.  See 
Krummel,  in  T/icoL  Stud,  und  Krif.  IHC'X  i,  130  sq.  (J 
H.W.)  ^     ^ 

John  Dtxs  ScoTi-s.     See  Duxs  Scotus. 

JOxUi  OF  Kgypt  (Joannes  yEGVp-nus),  a  Christian 
martyr  who  suffered  in  Palestine  in  the  Diocletian  per- 
secution, is  spoken  of  by  Eusebius,  who  knew  him  jjer- 
sonally,  as  the  most  iUustrious  of  the  sufferers  in  Pales- 
tnie,and  especially  worthy  of  admiration  for  liis  philo- 
soi)luc  (i.  c.  ascetic)  life  and  conversation,  and  for  the 
wonderful  strength  of  his  memorv.  After  the  loss  of 
his  eyesight  he  acted  as  anagnostes,  or  reader  in  the 
churdi,  supplying  the  want  of  sight  by  Ids  extraordi-  I 
nary  power  of  memory.  He  could  'recite  correctlv 
wlio  e  books  of  Scripture,  whether  from  the  Prophets, 
the  Gospels,  or  the  apostoUc  Epistles.  In  the  seventh 
year  ol  the  persecution,  A.I).  310,  he  was  treated  with 
great  cruelty;  one  foot  was  burned  off,  and  fire  was  an-  i 
plied  to  hi.s  sightless  eyeballs  for  the  mere  purpose  of  I 
torture.  As  he  was  unable  to  undergo  the  toil  of  the  I 
mines  or  the  public  works,  he  and  several  others  (amonir  ■ 
whom  was  Silvanus  of  (Jaza),  whom  age  or  infirmitv 
1  ad  <iisable*l  from  labor,  were  confined  in  a  place  bV 
themselves  I„  tho  eighth  year  of  the  persecution, 
A.iJ.dll.the  whole  party,  tiiirly-nine  in  number,  were 
decapitated  m  one  day  by  order  of  iMaximin  Daza.who 
then  jjoverried  the  eastern  provinces.  See  Eusebius,  JJe 
Murtynh.  Pal.esttm,,  sometimes  subjoined  to  the  ei-hth 

c'  ~  -••'■•■■-•  "^ 

Romun  Biorj.  ii,  585, 


■      ,  ■'.,. ■^•""'"^•""'"fiinies  suiijomed  to 

lit:^.  !?^  ^/|^'.  AV.c^..  c.  13  ;  Smith,  Diet,  of  Greek  and 


John  Eleemosynarius.      See  John  the  Alms- 

GIVER. 

John  (surnamed  Lackland)  king  of  Englanp,  and 
youngest  son  of  Henry  II,  was  born  at  Oxford  Dee.  24, 
1166.     After  the  conquest  of  Ireland,  his  father,  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  bull  from  the  pope  authorizmg  Henry 
II  to  invest  any  one  of  his  sons  with  the  lordship  of  Ire- 
land, ajipointed  him  to  the  government  of  that  country 
in  1178,  and  he  removed  thither  in  1185;  but  he  fail- 
ed so  utterly  in  the  task  that  he  was  recalled  in  a  few 
months.     He  had  always  been  the  favorite  of  his  fa- 
ther, and  is  said  to  have  caused  his  death  by  joining 
his  elder  brothers  in  rebellion  against  Henry  (of  course, 
the  controversj'  with  Thomas  a  Becket,  and  his  remorse 
after  the  archbishop's  death,  contributed  no  little  to  the 
sudden  death  of  Henry  II).    Upon  his  brother  Richard's 
succession  he  obtained  a  very  favorable  position  in  the 
English  realm ;  iniieed,  so  many  earldoms  were  confer- 
red on  liim  that  he  was  virtually  sovereign  of  nearly 
one  third  of  the  kingdom.     But  this  by  no  means  satis- 
fied John,  by  nature  base,  cowardly,  and  covetous.    Dur- 
ing the  absence  of  his  brother  on  a  crusade,  he  sought 
even  to  obtain  for  himself  the  crown,  but  failed  signally, 
earning  only  a  very  unenviable  reputation  for  himself, 
while  greatly  increasing  the  affection  of  the  EngUsh 
people  for  Richard.    Upon  the  death  of  the  latter,  John, 
by  express  wish  of  Richard  on  his  death-bed,  ascended 
the  long-coveted  throne  (May  26, 1199).     The  accusa- 
tion that  John  avoided  the  claims  of  Arthur,  the  son  of 
I  his  elder  brother  Geoffrey,  by  imprisoning  him  and  then 
privately  putting  him  out  of  the  way,  are  questions 
which  belong  to  secular  historians.     It  remains  for  us 
to  state  here  only  that  king  Philip  Augustus  cf  France, 
who  had  esjioused  John's  cause  in  opposition  to  Richard, 
now  espoused  the  cause  of  Arthur,  and  involved  John  in 
a  war  in  which  the  latter  was  severely  the  loser,  France 
regaining  by  1204  the  provinces  that  had  been  wrested 
from  her.    Far  more  serious  were  the  residts  of  another 
contest  into  which  he  was  drawn,  in  1205,  by  the  death 
of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  which  forms  a 
most  important  chapter  in  the  history  of  investiture. 
Insisting  upon  the  royal  right  of  investiture,  John  first 
waged  war  against  his  own  clergy,  until  finally  Innocent 
III  also  took  up  the  gauntlet,  and  thus  dre^  upon  him- 
self not  only  the  formidable  hostility  of  the  whole  body 
of  the  national  clergy,  but  also  of  one  of  the  ablest  and 
most  imperious  pontiffs  of  Rome  (see  Innocent  III). 
The  question  at  issue  was,  of  course,  the  election  of  a 
successor  to  the  lately  vacated  archbishopric.     It  had 
hitherto  been  the  custom  of  the  clergy  to  defer  the  elec- 
tion to  any  vacancies  in  their  ranks  until  the  king  had 
favored  them  with  a  conge  d'elire.     In  this  instance 
some  of  the  juniors  of  the  monks  or  canons  of  Christ 
Church,  Canterbury,  who  possessed  the  right  of  voting 
in  the  choice  of  their  archbishop,  had  proceeded  to  the 
election  without  such   a  grant  from  the  royal  chair, 
and  chosen  Reginald,  their  sub-prior,  as  successor,  and 
installed  him  in  the  archiepiscopal  throne  before  day- 
light.    Having  enjoined  upon   him   the   strictest  se- 
crecy, they  sent  liini  immediately  to  Rome  to  secure  the 
pontiff's  Odiifirniation  of  their  act.     The  foolish  Reg- 
inald, however,  disclosed  the  secret,  and  it  came  to  the 
ears  of  the  king  and  the  suffragan  bishops  of  Canter- 
bury.    He  at  once  caused  the  canons  of  Christ  Church 
to  proceed  to  a  new  election,  and  suggested  John  de 
(iray,  bishop  of  Norw-icli.  I'or  the  honorable  position, 
who  was  accordingly  installed,  likewise  against  the  wish 
of  the  suffragran  bishops.     These  appealed  to  Rome, 
and  John  and  the  canons  of  Canterbury  were  forced  to 
do  likewise.     This  afforded  Innocent  III,  ever  on  the 
alert  to  make  his  imperial  power  felt,  a  valuable  oppor- 
tunity to  place  forever  at  his  own  disposal  one  of  the 
most  important  dignities  in  the  Christian  Church.    Ac- 
ceding to  the  doctrine  of  the  invalidity  of  Reginald's 
election,  he  maintained  that  the  new 'vacancy  could 
only  have  been  declared  such  by  the  sovereign  pontiff, 
and  that  thercl'ore  tlic  choice  of  the  bishou  of  Norwich 
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also  was  illefcal,  and  put  forth  as  the  candidate  for  the 
primacy  cardinal  Langton,  an  Englishman  by  birth,  but 
a  devoted  follower  of  the  papal  prince.  Of  course  the 
monks,  however  reluctantly,  acted  on  the  suggestion  of 
the  supntne  head  of  the  Church  ;  but  John  by  no  means 
gave  his  adhesion  to  an  act  the  important  resuhs  of 
which  he  could  well  foresee.  He  at  Mice  initiated  vio- 
lent measures  against  the  native  clergy,  determined  to 
retain  for  the  crown  the  rights  of  investiture  (q.  v.). 
Innocent  III,  however,  finding  that  he  could  not  con- 
quer the  stubborn  John  by  kind  measures,  at  first  mild- 
ly hinted  the  interdict,  and  in  1208  actually  subjected 
the  whole  kingdom  to  this  ecclesiastical  chastisement, 
and  the  year  following  added  to  it  the  excommunica- 
tion of  John  himself,  absolving  his  subjects  from  their 
allegiance  to  him,  and  permitting  them  even  to  depose 
him  from  the  throne.  But  John  paid  little  heed  to  this 
disjjlay  of  "  ecclesiastical  thunder,"  and  in  the  midst  of  it 
even  ventured  to  engage  in  war  with  Scotland,  and  with 
an  energy  quite  uncommon  to  him  suppressed  all  rebel- 
lious outbursts  in  his  own  domains.  Innocent,  finding 
his  "ecclesiastical  artillery"  to  be  inefiicient  against 
England's  king,  entered  into  league  with  Thilip  Au- 
gustus, and  caused  the  latter  to  prepare  for  an  invasion 
of  England.  This  undertaking  soon  brought  John  to 
terms,  and  in  1213  (May  13)  lie  at  last  consented  to  sub- 
mit to  all  the  demands  of  the  Holy  See,  of  which  the 
admission  of  the  pope's  nominee,  Stephen  de  Langton, 
to  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury,  was  the  first.  Nay, 
he  even  yielded  much  more  than  could  have  consistent- 
ly been  asked  of  him  by  the  Roman  see,  and  perpetra- 
ted an  act  of  disgraceful  cowardice,  which  has  heaped 
everlasting  infamy  on  his  memory.  Two  days  after,  he 
made  over  to  the  pope  the  liingdoms  of  England  and 
Ireland,  to  be  held  by  him  and  by  tlie  Roman  Church 
in  fee,  and  took  to  his  holiness  the  ordinary  oath  taken 
by  vassals  to  their  lords  (see  Reichel,  The.  Roman  See  in 
the  Middle  Affem,  p.  251  sq.).  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  the  Roman  see  now  readily  conceded  to  the  de- 
mand of  John  that  hereafter  there  should  be  an  oblivion 
of  the  past  on  both  sides,  and  that  the  bull  of  excommu- 
nication shoiUd  be  revoked  by  the  pojie,  while,  in  return, 
John  Avas  obliged  to  pledge  that  of  his  disaffected  Eng- 
lish subjects  those  who  were  in  confinement  should  be 
liberated,  and  those  who  had  tied  or  been  banished  be- 
yond seas  should  be  permitted  (o  return  home.  Philip, 
whose  ambition  was  not  a  little  mortified  by  this  sudden 
agreement  of  pope  and  king,  persisted  in  his  invasion 
scheme,  though  no  longer  apjiroved  by  Rome;  but  the 
French  fleet  was  totally  defeated  in  the  harbor  of  Dam- 
me, 300  of  their  vessels  were  captured  and  above  100 
destroyed.  Subsequent  events,  however,  proved  more 
favorable  to  France,  and  aggravated  tlic  discontent  at 
home  against  John.  At  length  the  English  1  inn ms,  tired 
of  their  tyrannical  ruler,  after  vainly  petitioning  for  more 
liberal  concessions,  assembled  at  Stamford  to  wage  war 
themselves  against  him.  and  marched  directly  on  London, 
where  thej'  were  liailed  with  great  joy  by  the  citizens. 
The  king,  fearing  for  his  throne,  now  gladly  consented 
to  a  conference.  They  met  the  king  at  Runnymead, 
and,  as  a  result  of  this  meeting,  they  obtained,  on  June 
15th,  1215,  the  Great  Charter  (3Iagna  Charta),  the  basis 
of  the  EngHsh  Constitution.  The  pope,  who  had  con- 
stantly opposed  the  English  in  their  revolutionary  move- 
ments, soon  after  annulled  the  charter,  and  the  war 
broke  out  again.  The  barons  now  called  over  the  dau- 
phin of  France  to  be  their  leader,  and  Louis  landed  at 
Sandwich  on  May  30th,  1216.  In  attempting  to  cross 
the  Wash,  John  lost  his  regalia  and  treasures,  was  taken 
ill,  and  died  at  Newark  Castle  on  Oct.  19th,  1216,  in  the 
49th  5'ear  of  his  age.  "All  English  historians  paint  the 
character  of  John  in  the  darkest  colors;  and  the  history 
of  his  reign  seems  to  prove  that  to  his  full  share  of  the 
ferocity  of  his  line  he  conjoined  an  unsteadiness  and 
volatility,  a  susceptibility  of  being  suddenly  depressed 
by  evil  fortune,  and  elated  beyond  the  bounds  of  moder- 
ation and  prudence  by  its  opposite,  which  gave  a  little- 


ness to  his  character  not  belonging  to  that  of  any  of  hi, 
royal  ancestors,  lie  is  charged,  in  addition,  witli  a  sav- 
age cruelty  of  disposition,  and  with  the  most  unbounded 
licentiousness,  wliile,  on  the  other  hand,  so  many  vices 
are  not  allowed  to  have  been  reUeved  by  a  single  good 
quality"  (Enz/L  Cijclopmdia,  s.  v.).  Of  course  this  may 
all  be  due  to  the  fact  that  John  has  had  no  historian, 
that  his  cause  expired  with  himself,  and  that  every 
writer  of  his  story  has  told  it  in  the  spirit  of  the  oppo- 
site and  victorious  party ;  and,  further,  that  the  intense 
disgust  always  felt  by  every  class  of  his  countrymen  at 
his  base  surrender  of  his  kingdom  in  vassalage  to  the 
pope  may  have  led  them  to  regard  with  less  distrust  all 
adverse  reports  respecting  his  general  character.  See 
Milman,  Lat.  Clirist.  v,  ch.  v;  W&W&m, Middle  A  r/es ;  Lin- 
gard,  Hist,  of  Kniilmid.  ii,  ch.  ii ;  Hume,  Hist,  of  Engl,  i, 
ch.  xi;  Gieseler,  r//.  Hist,  iii,  §  54;  Neander,'C/^.  Hist. 
vii,  235  sq. ;  Inett,  Hist.  Em/l.  Ch.  ii,  ch.  xix  sq. ;  Riddle^ 
Papacii,  ii,  212  sq.     (J.  H,  W.) 

John,  Monophysite  (missionary)  bishop  of  Epiie- 
sus.  generally  called  Episcopus  A  sice,  as  Ephesus  is  the 
most  important  see  of  Asia  Minor  (see  Assemani,  Bibl. 
Orient,  t,  ii.  Diss,  de  Monophrjsit.  §  ix,  s,  v.  Asia),  Avas  a 
native  of  Amid  (?),  Syria,  and  lived  in  the  6th  century 
(about  591).  He  resided  chiefly  in  Constantinople,  and 
was  highly  esteemed  at  court,  especially  during  the  reign 
of  Justinian.  The  latter  appointed  him  to  inquire  into 
the  state  of  the  heathen,  of'whom  there  was  yet  a  large 
number  in  the  empire,  even  in  Constantinople,  and  to 
seciu-e  their  conversion.  Quite  successful  in  his  efforts 
at  home,  the  emperor  authorized  John  to  take  a  mission- 
ary tour  through  the  whole  empire,  and  we  are  told  that 
this  time  he  converted  70,000  people,  and  founded  96 
churches  (comp.  (Jibbon,  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  ch.  xlvii).  He  seems  not  to  have'liad  any  di- 
rect spiritual  jurisdiction  over  the  metropolis  of  "i\sia 
Minor,  but  to  have  been  honored  with  the  title  simply 
on  account  of  his  great  success  as  a  missionary,  and  we 
are  inclined  to  believe  that  in  reality  he  was  simply  a 
"  missionary  bishop,"  for  he  is  often  styled  "  he  who  is 
est  over  the  heathen"  (Syr,  Xs:n  b"1),  and  also  "the 
destroyer  of  idols"  (Syr,  5^"i=rs  "i^n^).  How  long 
.John  remained  a  favorite  with  Justinian  we  do  not 
know,  but  have  reason  to  suppose  that  his  fate  depend- 
ed upon  the  success  of  his  ilonophysite  brethren.  In 
the  reign  of  Justin  II  he  shared  largely  in  the  sufferings 
which  befeU  the  INIonophysites  at  the  instigation  of  John 
of  Sirimis.  The  period,  circumstances,  and  place  of  his 
death  are  uncertain.  He  is  probably  the  John  Rhetor 
mentioned  by  Evagrius  and  Theodoras  Lector,  and 
M'hom  the  former  calls  (lib.  v,  e.  24)  his  compatriot  and 
his  relative.  Assemani  {Bihl.  Orient,  ii,  84)  opposes  this 
identity,  but  without  good  reasons.  John  wrote  a  his- 
torical work,  in  three  parts,  in  Syriac,  which  is  of  great 
importance  for  the  Church  history  of  the  East.  The 
first  part  appears  to  be  totally  lost,  and  of  the  second 
only  a  few  fragments,  quoted  by  Assemani,  are  preserved 
to  us.  It  is  indeed  the  third  part  alone  that  has  come 
down  to  us,  and  that  only  in  a  somewhat  mutilated 
form.  Dionysius  of  Telmahar,  in  his  chronicle  (from 
Theodosius  the  younger  to  Justin  II),  used  this  part 
freely;  and  Assemani  obtained  his  passages  {Biblioth. 
Orient,  i,  359-363,  409,  411-414;  ii,  48  sq.,  51,  52,  87-90, 
312,  328,  329)  from  this  source  and  from  Bar-Hebra;u9 
j  (Ckron.  S?/?:  ed.  Bruns  and  Kirsch,  p.  2,  83,  84).  These 
were  the  only  sources  through  which  the  work  of  John 
was  known  to  us  until  the  third  part  of  it  (somewhat  in- 
complete) was  discovered  by  William  Cureton  among 
the  Sj'rian  MSS.  brought  to  England  from  the  Syrian 
monasteries  of  Egypt  l)y  Dr.  Tattam  and  A.  Pacho,  in 
1843, 1847,  and  18.')6.  Tliis  third  ])art  was  published  un- 
der the  title  The  Third  Part  of  the  Ecclesiastical  History 
of  John,  Bishop  of  Ephesus.  Now  first  edited  by  William 
Cureton  (Oxf.  1855, 4to,  pp.  420).  The  first  two  parts, 
forming  twelve  books,  contained,  as  the  author  himself 
says  (p.  2),  the  history  of  the  Church  from  the  begin- 
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uing  of  the  Roman  Empire  to  the  sixth  year  of  the 
reign  of  Justinus  II,  nephew  of  Justinian,  and  conse- 
quently to  the  year  .">71.  The  third  part  forms  six 
chaptere,  of  wliich  we  liayc  only  the  second  and  fifth 
in  full;  the  others  are  aU  more  or  less  incomplete  (see 
Bernstein,  Zeitsch.  der  D.  Monjenl.  Geselhchaft,  yiii,  397). 
It  continues  the  liistory  to  the  third  year  after  the  death 
,,f  Justinus  II  (o«l)  (see  bk.  yi,  ch.  xxy,  p.  4l)-2),  and 
mentions  even  later  dates  down  to  583.  We  find  in  it 
accounts  of  many  facts  of  ecclesiastical  history  not  to 
be  discovered  in  other  sources.  It  is  the  more  impor- 
tant from  the  fact  that  the  author,  although  a  partisan 
of  the  Monophysite  doctrine,  and  occasionally  somewhat 
over-credulous,  was  a  contemporary,  and  often  an  eye- 
witness of  the  facts  lie  relates.  Cureton  promised  an 
English  translation  of  the  work,  but  to  our  knowledge 
it  has  not  yet  appeared.  The  German  scholar  Schon- 
feldcr  {Die  Kirchengeschichte  cles  Johannes  von  Ephesus. 
.1  H.<  ikiii  Syrufchen  iibersetzt.  Mit  einerA  bhundlung  ii.  d. 
Tiil/ieilcn  [Miincli.  18G2, 8vo])  has,  however,  furnished 
a  (ierman  translation,  of  which  those  who  do  not  read 
the  Oriental  languages  can  avail  themselves  in  their 
studies  of  the  Eastern  Church.  In  1856  a  young  Dutch 
scholar.  Dr.  Land,  published  a  treatise  on  John,  Bishoj) 
of  Ephesus,  the  first  Syriac  Church  historian  (for  the 
full  title,  see  below),  in  which  he  discussed  the  general 
relations  of  Sjnnac  literature,  and  the  productions  of  the 
Syriac  Church  historians  in  particular,  the  person  and 
history  of  bishop  John,  his  style  and  treatment  of  Church 
history,  and  the  contents  of  his  work.  Since  then,  Dr. 
Land  has  continued  his  studies  of  the  Syriac  writers, 
and  in  vol.  ii  of  his  Anecdota  Syriuca  (also  under  the 
special  title  Joannis,  Episcopi  Monophysitm  Scripta  Ilis- 
torica  [Leyd.  1868, 8vo]),  has  published  all  the  inedited 
works  of  John  of  Ephesus.  See  Herzog,  Real-Encyklop. 
vi,  7 17  ;  Kitto,  Journ.  Sac.  Lit.  xvi,  207  sq.     (J.  H.  W.) 

John  OF  EuciiAiTA  (Euckaitee  or  Euchania)  (a  city 
after\vards  called  Theodoropolis)  was  archbishop  of  Eu- 
chaila  (M;jrpo7ro\ir);c  ^vxaiTwv),  and  lived  in  the  time 
of  tiie  emperor  Constantine  and  Monomachus  (A.D. 
1042-1054),  but  nothing  further  is  known  of  him.  He 
was  surnaraed  Mauropus  ( Mavpo  n-ovf),  i.  e. "  Blackfoot." 
He  wrote  a  number  of  iambic  poems,  sermons,  and  let- 
ters. A  volume  of  his  poems  was  published  by  Matthew 
Bust  (Eton,  1610,  4to).     They  were  probably  written 


and  died  shortly  after.  See  Echard,  Script.  Ord.  Freed. ; 
Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Generale,  xxvi,  563. 

John  THE  Faster  (Johannes  Jejunator  or  Nf^ 
TEUTEs),  of  humble  extraction,  became  patriarch  of 
Constantinople  in  582.  lie  was  distinguished  fur  his 
piety,  benevolence,  strong  asceticism,  and  fasting.  He 
was' the  first  who  assumed  the  title  of  "  (ecumenical  pa- 
triarch," and  thereby  involved  himself  in  difficulties 
with  the  bishops  of  Rome,  Pelagius  II  and  Gregory  I, 
the  opening  of  a  struggle  which  resulted  finally,  in  the 
11th  century  (1054),  in  a  complete  rupture  of  the 
churches  of  Rome  and  Constantinople.  (See  the  article 
Gregory  I,  and  Ffoulkes,  Christendom's  Divisions,  vol. 
i,  §  17.)  John  died  Sept,  2,  595.  The  Greek  Church 
counts  him  among  its  saints.  He  is  reputed  the  author 
of 'AKoXov^i'a  Kal  ra^iQ  rwv  t^opoXoyovftevwi' ;  AoyoQ 
irpof  rvv  fiiWoi'-a  t^ajopsvacii  rov  civtov  TrnvftuTt- 
Kuv  viuv,  which  belongs  to  the  earliest  penitential  works 
of  the  Greek  Church  (pub.  by  Morinus,  Comm.  hist,  de 
adminisiraiione  sacramenti  pcenitentia,  Paris,  1651,  Yen. 
1792,  etc.).  See  Oudin,  De  Sc?:  Eccles.  i,  1473  sq. ;  Fa- 
bricius.  Bib!.  Grceca,  x,  164  sq. ;  Le  Quien,  Oriens  Chris- 
tian, i,  216  sq. ;  Schrockh,  Kirchenr/esch.  xvii,  56  sq.; 
Herzog,  Real-Encyklop.  vi,  748 ;  Aschbach,  Kirchen-Lex. 
iii,  556. 

John  (called  also  Jeannelin),  abbot  of  Fecamp, 
France,  was  born  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ravenna.  His 
laraily  name  Labbe  supposes  to  have  been  Dalye,  or 
D'Alye.  He  came  to  France  with  William,  abbot  of  St. 
Renigne  of  Dijon,  and  studied  under  that  learned  man. 
He  practiced  medicine  with  success;  but  William  going 
to  Fecamp  to  reform  the  abbey,  and  install  there  a  col- 
ony of  Benedictines,  John  accompanied  him,  was  made 
prior,  and  finally  succeeded  William  as  abbot.  He  re- 
formed several  convents,  and  by  his  firm  adherence  to 
discipline  embroiled  himself  with  many  prelates,  sus- 
tained, however,  in  every  instance  by  the  pope.  In 
1054  he  visited  England,  where  he  was  welcomed  by 
king  Edward,  but,  having  subsequently  undertaken  a 
journey  to  the  Holy  Land,  he  was  made  prisoner  by  the 
Mohammedans,  and  is  said  to  have  only  returned  to 
France  in  1076.  He  died  Feb.  2,  1079. "  He  wrote  a 
book  of  prayers,  the  preface  of  which  is  to  be  found  in 
jMabillon,  Analecta,  i,  133,  and  three  chapters  in  the 
Ueditationes  S.  A  uc/ustini.     He  is  also  considered  as  the 


on  occasion  of  the  Cluirch  festivals,  as  they  are  com-  author  of  a  treatise,  De  Divina  Contemplatione,  publ.  in 
memorative  of  the  incidents  of  the  life  of  Christ  or  of  1539,  ^.^.^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  of  Confessio  Theoloqica,  and  attrib- 
tne  saints.     An  qi/ictum,  or  ritual  service,  composed  by 


him,  and  containing  three  canones  or  hymns,  is  given  by 
Nicolaus  Raywus  ii;  nis  dissertation  De  Acolouthia  Of- 
ficii Canonici,  prefixed  to  tb.e  Acta  Sanctorum,  Junii, 
vol.  ii.  John  wrote,  also,  Vita  S.  Dorothei  Junioris, 
given  in  the  .1  eta  Saiictonim,  .lunii,  i,  605,  etc.  Various 
sermons  for  the  Church  festivals,  and  other  works  of  his, 
arc  extant  in  MS.  See  Fabricius,  Biblioth.  Orient,  viii, 
309,  627,  etc.;  x,  221,  226;  xi,  79;  Ga.ye,msf.  Liter,  ii, 
139;  Oudin,  J)e  Scriptoribits  et  Scriptis  Eccles.  ii,  606; 
Smith,  ])ict.  of  Creek  and  Roman  Biog.  ii.  595. 

John  ok  Fai.ke.\iser(j,  surnamed  Jacobitn  de  Sar- 
onia,  or  J>oclor  de  Pratensis,  a  German  Dominican,  is 
celebrated  for  the  zeal  with  which  he  defended  pope 
(ircgory  XII  in  the  Council  of  Constance.  He  also  en- 
deavored to  defend  the  regicitlal  opinions  of  John  Petit, 
but  he  failed  in  both  instances.  He  next,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Knights  of  the  Cross,  wrote  a  libel  against 
Wladislas  JageUon,  king  of  Poland,  for  which  he  was  de- 
clared a  heretic,  and  condemned  to  imprisonment  for  life 
at  IJomc.  Pope  .Alartin  V,  however,  liberated  him  a  few 
years  after,  and  John,  encouraged,  now  demanded  of 
Paul  of  Russdorf,  grand  master Of  the  Kniglits  of  the 
Cross,  the  price  of  the  libel  he  had  written.  The  latter 
offering  him  but  a  smaU  amount,  John  of  Falkenbeig 
insulted  him,  whereupon  he  was  again  imprisoned,  and 
cj.n.lfmned  to  be  drowned.  He  escaped,  however,  re- 
tired to  tlie  convent  of  Kiimpen,  and  wrote  against  the 


uted  to  John  Cassien,  etc.  See  Gallia  Christ,  xi,  col.  206 ; 
J/isf.  Lift,  de  la  Erance,  viii,  48 ;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biogr. 
Generale,  xxvi,  531. 

John  Frederick,  elector  of  Saxony.  See  Refor- 
mation; Saxony. 

John  Gallensis.     See  Canon  Law,  vol.  ii,  p.  88  (2). 

John  of  Gischala,  son  of  Levi,  named  after  his 
native  place  [see  Gischala],  was  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated leaders  of  the  unfortunate  Jews  of  Galilee  in  tlieir 
final  struggle  with. the  Romans,  A.D.  66-67.  Of  his 
personal  historj'  we  know  scarcely  anything.  The  only 
writer  to  whom  we  can  go  for  information — Josephus — 
is  prejudiced,  because  John  of  Gischala  proved  the  most 
formidable  rival  of  the  renowned  Jewish  historian,  and 
he  is  on  that  account  depicted  by  Josephus  in  a  very 
dis|iaraging  manner.  His  deeds,  however,  indicate  to 
cviry  fair-minded  person  that  he  belonged  to  that  class 
of  men  who,  for  the  defense  of  their  country,  readily  ig- 
nore all  other  duties.  We  are  furthermore  encouraged 
to  give  credence  to  the  noble  picture  which  Griitz 
{Gesch.  der  Juden,  iii,  396)  has  drawn  of  John,  when  we 
remember  that  the  virtuous  and  learned  Simon  ben-Ga- 
maliel was  a  devoted  and  life-long  friend  of  our  hero, 
(By  this  it  must,  however,  by  no  means  be  inferred  that 
we  are  ready  to  accept  Griitz's  views  on  the  character 
of  Josephus,  for  which  we  refer  our  readers  to  the  art.  Jo- 

I'lii's.)     Though  by  nature  Josephns's  superior,  more 


order      II.. ,.0.,,         .     .    1     ,  ■■     „.      " •'•-.^    .",.  hl  c^. ,      i  iiuunu  ov  nature  .josepnus  s  superior,  more 

order.     11.  ,^as  present  at  the  Council  of  Basle,  in  1431,  ;  particularly  in  the  art  of  warfore,  he  readih  submitted 
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himself  to  the  commands  of  the  man  whom  the  Sanhe- 
drim had  seen  fit  to  invest  with  superior  authority.    Not 
so  patriotic  was  the  conduct  of  Josephus,  who,  in  his 
jealousy,  hesitated  not  to  put  every  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  John,  so  as  to  prevent  the  success  of  his  noble  and 
patriotic  efforts.     This  impolitic  conduct  of  Josciihus 
towards  all  who  seemed  to  present  any  likelihood  of  be- 
coming rivals  in  office  continued  until  the  people's  at- 
tention was  directed  to  it,  and  their  anger  against  him 
was  so  great  that  his  very  life  was  in  danger.    Instead, 
however,  of  profiting  by  this  sad  experience,  Josephus, 
in  his  vanitj'  and  blindness,  continued,  so  soon  as  he  felt 
that  the  danger  had  passed,  his  animosity  towards  his 
colaborers,  especially  towards  John  of  Gischala,  whom 
he  hesitated  not  to  accuse  even  of  having  headed  the 
attacks  upon  his  life  (Josephus,  lAfe,  18, 19),  a  reproach 
which  was  not  in  the  least  deserved  by  John,  who,  how- 
ever great  his  disappointment  in  Josephus,  never  sought 
relief  by  violent  measures.     It  is  true  that,  when  he 
found  the  people's  confidence  in  Josephus  restored,  he 
sent  messengers  to  Simon  ben-Gamaliel  and  to  the  San- 
hedrim to  remove  the  man  in  whom  public  confidence 
was  so  misplaced.     Ordered  to  the  defence  of  his  native 
place,  Jolm  did  everything  in  liis  power  to  strengthen 
the  fortification  of  (Jischala,  and  when,  after  a  long 
siege  from  the  experienced  trooiis  of  Titus,  he  found  it 
impossible  to  hold  the  city  with  his  handful  of  country- 
men, more  accustomed  to  the  ploughshare  than  to  the 
sword,  he  made  his  escape  by  a  game  of  strategy  which 
his  enemy  could  never  forgive  him.     Having  obtained 
an  armistice  from  the  Romans  on  pretence  that  the  day 
was  their   Sabbath,  he  improved  the  opportunity  to 
make  his  escape  with  his  forces  to  Jerusalem.     The  sa- 
cred city  was  at  this  time  unfortunately  divided  of  itself, 
anarchy  reigned  within  the  walls,  and  it  was  with  great 
difficulty  tliat  John  succeeded  in  rallying  the  people  to 
their  defence  against  a  common  enemy.     He  actually 
aroused  them  to  sally  forth  against  the  Roman  invaders, 
and  succeeded  in  destroying  the  first  works  erected  by 
them  to  besiege  the  city.     Not  so  happy  were  they  in 
their  future  undertakings.     Defeat  after  defeat  finally 
obliged  John  to  seek  refuge  in  the  tower  of  Antonia. 
Soon  after  followed  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  (A.D.  70),  and 
John  now  sought  refuge  in  a  neighboring  cave,  deter- 
mined not  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  Titus.     But  hunger 
soon  ])roved  even  a  more  formidable  foe  than  the  Ro- 
mans, and  John  gladly  went  fortli  from  his  hiding-place 
to  surrender  himself  to  them,  who,  in  their  pride  and 
the  savage  state  of  that  age,  hesitated  not  to  increase 
the  mental 
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victorious  legions  to  tlie  Eternal  City,  to  enhance  the 
magnificence  of  his  public  triumph.  The  grand  spec- 
tacle over,  John  was  imprisoned  at  Rome,  and  died 
in  a  dungeon  of  broken  heart.  Not  so  luck}',  even,  was 
his  brother  in  arms,  Simon  bar-Giora  (q.  v.),  who  was 
dragged  through  the  streets  of  Rome  by  a  rope,  and 
finally  executed,  in  accordance  with  Roman  custom, 
which  demanded  a  human  sacrifice  in  honor  of  a  victory 
gained  over  their  enemies.  See  Josephus,  War,  iv,  2 
sf). ;  Griitz,  Geschichfe  d.  Juden,  vol.  iii,  ch.  xiv  and  xv ; 
RaphaU,  Post  Bibl.  Hist,  of  the  Jews,  ii,  416  sq.     (J.  H.W.) 

John  Gocir.     See  Gocir. 

John  OF  GoRZ,  a  French  monk  of  some  note  who 
flourished  in  the  10th  century,  was  born  at  Yendiere, 
near  Pont-a-Mousson,  and  studied  theology  under  Ber- 
ner,  deacon  of  Toul.  After  joining  various  convents 
— among  the  last  that  of  the  Recluses — and  not  finding 
that  earnest  pietj'  and  strict  ascetic  life  which  he  sought 
to  impose  upon  himself,  he  finally  gathered  a  few  true 
friends  of  like  mind  in  the  convent  of  Gorz,  presented 
to  them  by  bishop  Adalbert,  of  Mayence.  In  the  latter 
part  of  his  life,  Otho  the  Great  sent  him  as  ambassador 
to  Abderrahman  II,  in  Cordova.  His  biography  was 
written  by  a  friend  and  contemporary,  St.  Amulph  (died 
9»4),  and  is  given  by  Pertz,  Monum.  iv,  335. 
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John  Hyrcanus.  See  Hykcanus. 
John  THE  Italian  (Johannes  Italus)  (1),  a  monk 
of  the  10th  century.  He  was  at  first  canon  at  Rome, 
but  his  acquaintance  with  Odon,  abbot  of  Clugny,  led 
him  to  France,  and  he  entered  a  convent  there.  Some 
say  that  he  afterwards  returned  to  Italy,  and  became 
prior  of  a  Iioman  convent,  wliile  others  say  that  lie  be- 
came abbot  of  some  French  Cistercian  convent,  and  that 
he  died  in  France  after  945.  Our  information  regard- 
ing his  personal  history  is  derived  only  from  his  biogra- 
phy in  the  Life  of  St.  Odon  (in  Mabillon,  ylrftf  Sanct.  vii, 
152).  He  published  extracts  of  St.  Gregory's  Muralia. 
See  Hist.  Lift,  de  la  France,  vi,  265 ;  Ceillier,  Hist,  des 
A  uteiirs  Sacres,  xii,  825. 

John  THE  Italian  (Italus,  'IraXog)  (2),  a  Greek 
philosojiher  and  heretic  who  flourished  in  the  time  of 
Alexius  I  Comnenus  (1081-1118),  escaped  to  Italy  after 
the  revolt  of  IManiaces  against  Constantine,  and  there 
prosecuted  his  preparatory  studies.  He  finally  returned 
again  to  Constantinople,  and  became  a  disciple  of  Mi- 
chael Psellus  the  younger.  His  learning  and  ability 
attracted  general  attention,  and  the  emperor  Michael 
Ducas  (1071-1078),  finding  himself  in  need  of  a  man  ac- 
quainted with  the  Italian  provinces  to  influence  them 
to  a  return  to  the  Byzantine  empire,  selected  John  Ita- 
lus for  this  purpose,  and  dispatched  liim  to  Dyrrachium. 
He,  however,  proved  unfaithful  to  the  trust,  and,  his 
intrigues  having  become  public,  was  obliged  to  flee  to 
Rome  to  avoid  persecution.  He  was  subsequently  al- 
lowed to  return  to  Constantinople,  and  there  entered  the 
monastery  of  Pega.  "When  Psellus  was  banished  in 
1077,  John  was  made  first  professor  of  philosophy 
(iJTraroe  tiov  (piXotrtcpwr),  and  filled  this  place  with 
great  success.  Yet  he  was  better  acquainted  with  logic 
and  Aristotle's  philosophy  than  with  the  other  branches 
of  science,  and  was  but  little  versed  in  grammar  and 
rhetoric.  He  was  very  passionate  and  hasty  in  argu- 
ment, and  sometimes  even  resorted  to  bodily  violence, 
but  he  was,  fortunately,  prompt  in  acknowledging  his 
errors.  He  expounded  to  his  pupils  Proclus,  Plato,  Jam- 
blichus.  Porphyrins,  and  Aristotle,  but  often  in  a  manner 
quite  inconsistent  with  the  position  of  Christian  ortho- 
doxy. Alexius,  soon  after  ascending  the  throne,  caused 
Italiis's  doctrines  to  be  examined,  and  summoned  him 
before  an  ecclesiastical  court.  Notwithstanding  the 
protection  of  the  patriarch  Eustratius,  John  Italus  was 
obliged  publicly  to  recant  and  anathematir       ' 
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things,  he  was  accused  of  "ridiculing  image-worship." 
Continuing,  however,  to  teach  the  same  doctrines,  he 
was  anathematized  by  the  Church,  and,  fearing  persecu- 
tion, he  forsook  the  rostrum.  It  is  said  that  in  his  later 
years  he  publicly  renounced  his  errors.  His  principal 
works  (all  in  INISS.)  are,  "Eicc^ootc  h'c  cuapopa  ^ririifia- 
ra  ;  "EkSotiq  tig  tA  TOTriica  ;  nf|Oi  haXiKTiKi'ig  ;  MiBo- 
Sog  priTopiKtjg  t/ct^oS-fTaa  Kara  avroxl^tv;  some  dis- 
courses, etc.  See  Anna  Comnenus,  A  lexius,  v,  8,  9 ;  Fa- 
bricius,  Bibl.  Grceca,  iii,  213-217;  vi,  131 ;  xi,  64G-G52  ; 
Cave,  Ilist.Litt.  ii,  154;  Oudin,  Comment,  de  Sc7-iptoribus 
et  Scriptis  Eccles.  ii,  col.  760 ;  Lambece,  Commentar.  de 
imiioth.  Ccesar.  iii,  col.  411,  edit.  Kollar;  Le  Beau,  IJist. 
dii  B(is-Empire,]x7i.Ku49-,  Huse, Notices  d. Manuscripts, 
vol.  ix.— Hoefer,  Kom:  Biog.  Gen.  xxvi,  557. 

John  Jejunatok.     See  John  the  Faster. 

John  of  Jerusalem  (1),  originally  a  monk,  was 
bishop  of  Jerusalem  (A.D.  386)  when  not  much  more 
than  thirty  years  of  age  (Jerome,  Epist.  Ixxxii,  8). 
Some  speak  of  him  as  patriarch,  but  Jerusalem  was  not 
elevated  to  the  dignity  of  a  patriarchate  until  the  fol- 
lowing century.  John  was  a  man  of  insignificant  per- 
sonal appearance  (Jerome,  Lib.  contra  Joan.  c.  10),  but 
he  was  generally  celebrated  for  eloquence,  talent,  and 
learning.  He  was  acquainted,  at  least  in  some  degree, 
with  the  Hebrew  and  Syriac  languages,  but  it  is  doubt- 
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ful  if  he  was  acquainted  with  Latin.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  at  one  period  an  Arian,  or  to  have  sided  vvitli  the 
Arians  when  they  were  in  the  ascendant  under  the  em- 
peror Valcns  (Jerome,  Lib.  contra  Joan.  c.  4,  8).  For 
eight  years  after  his  appointment  to  the  bishopric  he 
was  on  friendly  terras  with  St.  Jerome,  who  was  then 
living  a  monastic  life  in  Betlilehem  or  its  neighborhood; 
bur  towards  the  close  of  that  period -strife  was  stirred 
up  by  Epiphanius  of  Constantia  (or  Salamis),  m  Cy- 
{irus,  who  came  to  Palestine  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  a 
TC\wTt  whidi  had  reached  him,  that  the  obnoxious  sen- 
timents of  Origen  were  gaining  ground  under  the  pat- 
ronage of  John.  Epiphanius's  violence  against  all  that 
had  even  the  appearance  of  Origenism  led  him  into  a  con- 
troversy with  John  also.  See  Epiphaxius.  Whether 
John  really  cherished  opinions  at  variance  with  the  or- 
tliodoxy  of  that  time,  or  only  exercised  towards  those 
who  held  them  a  forbearance  which  was  looked  upon 
with  suspicion,  we  do  not  know;  but  he  became  again 
involved  in  squabbles  with  the  supporters  of  orthodox 
views.  He  was  charged  by  them  with  favoring  Pela- 
gius,  who  was  then  in  Palestine,  and  who  was  accused 
of  heresy  in  the  councils  of  Jerusalem  and  Diospolis  (A. 
D.  415),  but  was  in  the  latter  council  acquitted  of  the 
charge,  and  restored  to  the  communion  of  the  Church. 
See  Pelagil's.  In  the  controver:.ies  waged  against 
Chrysostom,  John  of  Jerusalem  always  sided  decidedly 
with  Chrysostom.  See  Ciirysostoji.  John  wrote,  ac- 
cording 10  Geimadius  {De  Viris  Illuslr.  c.  30),  Adver- 
siis  Uhtrectatores  sui  Studii  Liber,  in  which  he  showed 
that  he  rather  admired  the  ability  than  followed  the 
opinions  of  Origen.  Fabricius  and  Ceillier  think,  and 
with  apparent  reason,  that  this  work,  which  is  lost,  was 
the  a])ologetic  letter  addressed  by  John  to  Theophilus, 
patriarch  of  iUexandria,  which  resulted  in  a  reconcilia- 
tion between  John  and  Jerome.  No  other  work  of 
John  is  noticed  by  the  ancients;  but  in  the  17th  centu- 
ry two  huge  volumes  appeared,  entitled  Jommis  Nepo- 
tis  Si/h-ani,  IIiero.iolf/m.  Epigatpi  .rllr.  Opira  omnia 
gitw  hactenus  incoyuita,  reperiri  pulin  runt :  in  iimim  col- 
lecta,suoque  Auctori  et  Auctoritnti  trllix-^  \'i.ndiciarum 
libris  asgertaper  A.R.  P.  Petrum  IVasfelium  (Brussels, 
1  ()43,  fol.).  The  Vindiciae  occujiied  the  second  volume. 
'J'he  works  profess  to  be  translated  from  the  Greek,  and 
are  as  follows:  (I)  Liber  de  Institutione  primorum  Mo- 
imcluirum,  in  [j'nc  Vrleri  exortorum  et  in  Nova  perseve- 
riiHliiim,  (td  Ciiprniiiuin  Jfon/ichiiiii.  LiterprHe  Ai/mT- 
icit  I'niriiirrlri  .  I  iitiorh.iin.  This  work  is  inciitinil,.,!  hv 
Tritliemiiis  .,i|,ud  I'al.ri.-ius,  y_y/W.  Or.  x.  ;V.'i;)  as  -WJ,,- 
nun  iii.'iiipi,  ,1,  ju-iiinp'u,  it  profictu  oriliiiis  CnninUtiri,'' 
and  is  ascribed  by  liira  to  a  later  John,  patriarch  of  Je- 
rusalem (in  the  «th  century).  It  is  contained  in  several 
editions  of  the  Jiibliotheca  Patrmn,  in  which  work,  in- 
deed, it  seems  to  have  been  first  published  (vol.  ix.  Par. 
l."»H!>.  fol.),  and  in  the  works  of  Thomas  ii  Jesu,  the  Car- 
mehte  (i,  4ir,,  etc.,  Cologne,  1()84,  folio).  It  is  gener- 
ally admitted  to  be  the  production  of  a  Latin  writer 
and  of  much  later  date  than  our  John :— (2)  In  strata- 
yeninla  Beali  ./obi  Libri  Hi,  a  commentary  on  the  first 
three  chai)ters  of  the  book  of  Job,  often  i^rinted  in  Latin 
among  the  works  of  Origen,  but  supposed  to  belong  nei- 
ther to  him  nor  to  John:— (3)  In  S.  Afatthceum,  an  im- 
perfect commentary  on  the  (iospel  of  Matthew,  usually 
printed,  under  tlie  title  of  Opus  imperfectum  in  Matthm- 
um,  among  the  works  of  Chrysostom,  in  the  Latin  or 
(ir;eco-Latin  editions  of  that  father,  but  supposed  to  be 
the  work  of  some  Arian  or  Anomoean  about  the  end  of 
the  Gtii  or  some  part  of  the  7th  century :— (4)  Frarjmenta 
ex  Comment  a  rio  ad  prima  Capita  xi's.  Marci,  cited  by 
Thomas  Acjuinas  {Catena  Aurea  ad  Kcam;.)  as  a  work 
of  Chrysostom :— (5)  Fratpnenta  ex  Comm'entario  in  Lu- 
cam,  extant  under  the  name  of  Chrvsostom,  partly  in 
editions  of  his  >vorks,  partly  in  the  Latin  version  of  a 
(.reek  Catena  in  Lucam  published  by  Corderius  (Antw 
lOJS,  fclio),  and  partly  in  the  Catena  Aurea  of  Thomas 
A.punas :—((!)  Ilomilice  Ixiii,  almost  all  of  them  amon<.- 
those  pubUshed  in  the  works  of  Chrysostom.     There  is 


no  good  reason  for  ascribing  any  of  these  works  to  John ; 
nor  are  they,  in  fact,  ascribed  to  him  except  by  the  Car- 
melites. See  Fabricius,  Bibl.  Gr.  ix,  299 ;  x,  525,  etc. ; 
Cave,  Hist.  Litt.  i,  281,  etc. ;  Dupin,  Nouv.  Biblioth'eque 
des  Auteurs  Ecclesiastiques,  iii,  87,  ed.  Par.  1690 ;  Smith, 
Dictionari/  of  Greek  and  Roman  Biography,  ii,  596. 

John  OF  Jerusalem  (2).  A  synodical  letter  of 
John,  who  was  a  patriarch  of  Jerusalem  early  in  the  6th 
centun,^  and  his  suffragan  bishops  assembled  in  a  coun- 
cil at  Jerusalem  A.D.  517  or  518,  to  John  of  Constanti- 
nople [John  of  Cappadocia],  is  given  in  the  Concilia 
(voL  v,  col.  187,  etc.,  ed.  Labbe ;  viii,  1067,  ed.  Mausi). 

John  OF  Jerusalem  (3)  [or  of  Damascus,  2]. 
Three  extant  pieces  relating  to  the  Iconoclastic  contro- 
versy bear  the  name  of  John  of  Jerusalem,  but  it  is 
doubtful  how  far  they  may  be  ascribed  to  the  same  au- 
thor, hence  we  add  them  here  simply  under  a  separate 
heading.  They  are,  1.  'lo)dvvov  tiXajSiaTctrov  row 
'ItpoaoXvjiiTov  fiovaxov  AiijyrjaiQ,  or  Joannis  Hieroso- 
Ij/mitani  reverendissimi  Monachi  Narratio,  a  very  brief 
ascount  of  the  origin  of  the  Iconoclastic  movement,  pub- 
lished by  Combefis  among  the  Scriptores  post  Theopha- 
nem  (Par.  1685,  fol.),  and  reprinted  at  Venice,  A.D.  1729, 
as  part  of  the  series  of  Byzantine  historians ;  it  is  also 
included  in  the  Bonn  edition  of  that  scries.  It  is  also 
printed  in  the  Bihliotheca  Patrum  of  GaUandius,  xiii, 
270  : — 2.  AiuXoyog  (TDjXirivriKoc  yivofiivoQ  irapa  ina- 
ToJv  Kai  op^oco^cjv  Kai  ttoBov  K«t  ^iiXov  t^oiTOJi/ 
TTjOOf  iXiyxov  Tuiv  ivavTieov  Tijg  ■KKJTHog  Kai  tiiq  tV 
SaaKaXiaQ  tuiv  ayiwv  Kai  6pSto56i<jt)V  i)fiotv  Tvarkpiov, 
or  Disceptatio  invectiva  qum  kabiia  est  ajidelibus  et  or- 
thodoxis,  studiumque  ac  zelum  habentibus  ad  confutandos 
adversaries  fidei  atque  doctrince  sanctorum  orthodoxo- 
rumque  patrum  nosirorum,  first  published  by  Combetis 
in  the  Scriptores  post  Theophanem  as  the  work  of  an 
anonymous  writer,  and  contained  in  the  Venetian,  but 
not  in  the  Bonn  edition  of  the  Byzantine  writers.  It  is 
also  reprinted  by  GaUandius  {lit  suj)i-a),  p.  352,  and  as- 
cribed to  John  of  Damascus  or  John  of  Jerusalem,  some 
MSS.  giving  one  name,  and  others  giving  the  other. 
GaUandius  considers  that  he  is  called  Damascus  from 
his  birthplace.  The  author  of  this  invective  is  to  be 
distinguished  from  the  greatly  celebrated  John  of  Da- 
mascus (q.  v.),  his  contemporary,  to  whom,  perhaps,  the 
transcribers  of  the  manuscripts,  in  prefixing  the  name 
Damascus,  intended  to  ascribe  the  work: — 3.  'Imavvov 
l-iovaxov  Kai  TrpidfivTspov  tov  AafiaaKiivoi'  Xoyot; 
d-7ToSt(KriKi)g  Trepi  tluv  dyiwi>  Kai  anrrwv  (Ikovojv, 
TrpuQ  vavTUQ  XpKTTiavovg  Kai  irpoQ  rhv  jiaciXia  Kov- 
aravTivov  tuv  KafiaXli/ov  Kai  Trpbg  Travrag  a'lpiTi- 
Kovg,  or  Joannh  Damasceni  Monachi  ac  Presbyteri  Ora- 
fio  demonstraiiva  de  sacris  ac  veneixindis  imar/inibus,  ad 
Christianos  omnes,  adrersusque  Imperatorem  Constanti- 
num,  Cabalinum.  The  title  is  given  in  other  MSS., 
'ETTtirroXj)  'lix)a%>vov  'ItpoffoXvfiwv  dpxuirixjKoTrov,  k.  t. 
X.^Epistola  Joannis,  or  Ilierosolymitani  A  rchiepiscopi, 
etc.  The  work  was  first  printed  in  t\ie.  Auctarinm  No- 
vum  of  Combefis  (Paris,  1648,  folio),  vol.  ii,  and  was  re- 
printed by  GaUandius  {ut  supra),  p.  358,  etc.  Fabricius 
is  disposed  to  identify  the  authors  of  Nos.  1  and  3,  and 
treats  No.  2  as  the  work  of  another  and  unknown  writer ; 
but  GaUandius,  from  internal  evidence,  endeavors  to 
show  that  Nos.  2  and  3  are  written  by  one  person,  but 
that  No.  1  is  by  a  different  writer,  and  this  seems  to  be 
the  preferable  opinion.  He  thinks  there  is  also  internal 
evidence  that  No.  3  was  written  in  the  year  770,  and 
Avas  sidjsequent  to  No.  2.  See  Fabricius,  Bibl.  Gr.  vii, 
682 ;  (iallandius,  Bibl.  Patrum,  xiii.  Prolegomena,  ch. 
X,  p.  15 ;  Smith,  Diet.  Gr.  and  Rom..  Biog.  ii,  596. 

John  of  Jerusalem  (4),  patriarch  of  Jerusalem, 
who  flourished  probably  in  the  latter  half  of  tlie  10th 
century,  was  the  author  of  a  life  of  Joannes  Damascenus, 
Bi'of  rov  oalov  Trarpug  I'l^iwv  'Iwavvov  tov  Aajiaa- 
Krjvov  ffi)yypa(}>eig  Trapc'i  'Iwdvvov  iraTpidpxov  'lepoao- 
Xvfiwv  {Vita  sancti  Pat7-is  nostri  Joannis  Damasceni  a 
Joanne  Patriarcha  Hierosolymituno  conscripta).     The 
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•work  is  a  translation  from  the  Arabic,  or  at  least  founded 
upon  an  Arabic  biography,  and  was  written  a  consider- 
able time  after  the  death  of  John  of  Damascus  (A.D. 
756),  and  after  the  cessation  of  the  Iconoclastic  contest, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  having  terminated  on  the 
death  of  the  emperor  Theophilus  (A.D.  842).  But  we 
have  no  data  for  determining  how  long  after  these 
events  the  author  lived.  Le  ciuicn  identifies  him  with 
a  John,  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  wlio  was  burnt  ali\'e  by 
the  Saracens  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  (A.D.  '.)()3-9) 
of  Nicephorus  Pliocas,  upon  suspicion  that  he  liad  exci- 
ted that  emperor  to  attack  them  (Ccdrenus,  Compend. 
p.  ()G1,  edit.  Paris ;  ii,  374,  ed.  Bonn).  This  life  of  John 
of  Damascus  M'as  first  published  at  Rome  with  the  ora- 
tions of  Damascenus  (Z>e  Saciis  Imar/inibug  [1553, 
8vo]) ;  it  was  reprinted  at  Basel  with  all  the  works 
of  John  of  Damascus  A.D.  1575;  in  the  Acta  Sancto- 
rum (Jlay  6),  vol.  ii  (the  Latin  version  in  the  bodj' 
of  the  work  [p.  Ill,  etc.],  and  the  original  in  tlie  Ap- 
pendix [p.  723,  etc.])  ;  and  in  the  edition  of  the  Works 
of  Bamascenus  by  Le  Quien,  vol.  i  (Paris,  1712,  folio). 
The  Latin  version  is  given  (s.  d.  0  INIaii)  in  the  Vitoi 
Sanctorum  of  Lippomani,  and  the  Be  Probafis  Sancto- 
rum Vitis  of  Surius.  See  Le  Quien,  JoannU  Bumasceni 
Opera,  note  at  the  beginning  of  the  }'i/ii  S.J.  Damasc. ; 
and  Orient  Christianus,  iii,  466. — Fabricius.  y^iW.  (lr(vca, 
ix,  C8G,  (!S9 ;  x,  261 ;  Cave,  Hist.  Litt.  ii,  29 ;  Smith,  Bict. 
Gr.  and  Rom.  Biog.  ii,  598. 

John  THE  Laborious  (Johannes  Philoponus,  also 
surnamed  Alexandrinus  and  Grajimaticus),  an  East- 
em  scholar  of  great  renown,  was  born  at  Alexandria  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  6th  century  or  the  beginning  of 
the  7th.  Of  his  personal  history  but  very  little  seems 
to  be  definitely  known.  He  is  said  to  have  been  pres- 
ent at  the  capture  of  that  city  by  the  Mohammedans 
(A.D.  639),  and  to  have  temporarily  embraced  their 
creed  to  prevent  the  burning  of  the  Alexandrian  libra- 
rj"^;  but  the  truth  of  this  story  is  rather  doubtful  (comp. 
Gibbon,  BecUne  and  Fall  Rom.  Emp.  ch.  Ii).  The  great 
renown  of  John  Philoponus  is  due  mainly,  perhaps,  to 
his  speculations  on  Christian  doctrine,  more  especially 
his  theories  on  the  Trinity,  cosmogony,  and  immortali- 
ty. He  was  a  passionate  admirer  of  Plato  and  Aristo- 
tle, and  hence  his  persistency  in  amending  Christian 
dogma  by  philosophy,  and  hence  much  ambiguity  in 
his  position  on  Christian  doctrines,  and  hence  also  the 
reason  why  he  has  so  frequently  been  the  subject  of  at- 
tack as  a  heretic.  It  is  especially  his  theory  on  the 
Trinity  that  has  classed  him  among  the  Tritheists,  of 
which  he  has  even  often,  though  inaccurately,  been 
pointed  out  as  the  foimder,  while  in  truth  he  was  only 
a  forerunner  of  them.  See,  however,  Tritheism.  His 
principal  work  on  dogmatics,  A«crirjjr>/c  J)  ttiqi  ivioaniiQ, 
is  lost,  yet,  from  extracts  of  it  still  extant,  the  following 
has  been  determined  to  be  his  position  on  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity.  Nature  and  hypostasis  he  regards  as 
identical ;  a  double  nature  in  Christ  is  incompatible  with 
one  hypostasis;  and  to  the  objection  that  in  the  Trinity 
there  are  eonfesseiUy  three  hypostases  and  but  one  na- 
ture, he  argues  that  in  the  Trinity  three  particular  and 
individual  existences  or  hj-postases  are  comprised  un- 
der the  idea  of  unity.  This  unitj',  however,  is  merely 
the  generic  term,  wliich  comprehends  the  several  par- 
ticulars, the  Koivoe  Tov  iinai  \6yoQ.  If  this  be  called 
nature,  it  is  done  in  an  abstract  sense,  and  is  inductively 
derived  from  particulars;  but  if  (pvaiQ  is  to  convey  the 
sense  of  independent  existence,  it  must  join  the  particu- 
lar, individual  being,  and,  therefore,  the  hypostasis.  Ap- 
plying this  argument  to  Christ,  he  concludes  that  to  the 
unity  of  his  hypostasis  belongs  also  the  unity  of  nature. 
(Comp.  again  Tritheism,  and  Dorner,  Boct.  Person  of 
Christ,  diss,  ii,  vol.  i,  p.  148, 414.)  His  works  extant  are . 
(1)  Be  (eternitate  mundi,  or  Utpi  riVoiorj/rof  (ci'xr/joji 
(Ven.  .1535,  fol.),  in  which  he  attempts  to  establish  the 
Christian  dogma  of  creation  by  reason  alone,  without  ref- 
erence to  Biblical  authority.  The  ideas  are  eternal  only 
when  they  are  regarded  as  creative  thoughts  of  God ; 


as  such  they  are  inherent  in  Providence,  and  their  real- 
ization adds  nothing  to  divine  perfection.  God,  by  his 
t^tC,  was  eternally  Creator,  and  his  essence  required  no 
new  characteristics  by  the  iv'tpyua.  The  world  itself 
cannot  be  eternal,  for  the  effect  cannot  be  equal  to  the 
cause  :— (2)  In  his  Commentaria  in  Mosaicam  mundi  c.re- 
athmem,  or  Utpl  KOffiiOTrodag  (edited  by  Corder,  Vienna, 
1630),  lie  attempts  to  reconcile  the  Mosaic  account  of 
creation  witli  the  facts  derived  from  our  own  experience : 
—(3)  In  his  rifpi  dvaaTc'iaeoJC  (known  to  us  only  from 
Photius  [Coc/.  21-23],  Nicephorus  [F/.K  xviii,  47],  and 
Timotheus  [Be  7-eceptu  ha;ret.  in  Cotil.Mon.ni, Hi  sq.]) 
he  separates  the  sensual  from  the  spiritual  creation,  a 
concession  to  philosophy  made  at  the  expense  of  Chris- 
tianity. "The  rational  soid,"  he  argues,  "is  not  only 
an  tlSog,  but  an  imperishable  substance,  entirely  distinct 
from  all  irrational  existence,  in  which  matter  is  always 
associated  with  form.  In  consequence  of  this  insepara- 
ble connection  of  matter  and  form,  the  natural  body  is 
destroyed  and  annihilated  by  death.  The  resurrection 
of  the  body  is  the  new  creation  of  the  body :" — (4)  Uepi 
ri/c  Toij  d(yrpo\a(3ov  xp/jcewc  (published  by  Hase,  Bonn, 
1839)  :  —  (5)  Utpi  uyaXudnov  against  Jamblichus)  :  — 
(6)  Commentaries  on  Aristotle  (Venice,  1509, 1534,  1535, 
etc.): — (7)  Grammatical  Essays  (in  Labbe,  G'fo««an"or, 
London,  1816),  etc.  See  J.  G.  Scharfenberg,  Be  J.  Ph. 
(Leipzig,  1768);  Fabricius,  Bihlioth.  Grceca,  x,  639  sq.; 
Bitter,  ^Gesch.  d.  Philos.  vi,  500  sq.,  Stud.  u.  Krit.  1835, 
p.  95  sq. ;  Herzog,  Real-Encykiop.  vi,  760 ;  Smith,  Bict. 
of  Greek  ami  Roman  Biography,  iii,  321. 

John  A  Lasco.     See  Lasco. 

John  OF  Leitomysl.     See  Leitojiysl. 

John  of  Leyden.     See  Boccold. 

John  THE  Little,  or  Johannes  Parvus  {.Jean  Pe- 
tit), a  French  theologian,  was  born  in  Normandy  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  14th  century.  He  was  at  one  time 
professor  of  theology  in  the  University  of  Paris,  but  was 
deposed  for  having,  on  the  8th  of  March,  1408,  pro- 
nounced a  discourse  in  justification  of  the  murder  of  the 
duke  of  Orleans,  brother  of  the  king  of  France,  who  was 
assassinated  by  the  duke  of  Burgmidy.  He  died  at 
Hesdin,  France,  in  1411. — Pierer,  Univ.  Lex. 

John  Maro.     See  Maronites. 

John  of  INIatha,  St.,  founder  of  the  Order  of  the 
Holy  Trinity  (also  called  Fathers  of  Mercy  in  Spam,  and 
Mathurins  in  Paris),  was  born  at  Faucon,  in  Provence,  in 
1154,  of  noble  parents.  He  studied  at  Paris  University, 
and  then  entered  the  Church.  "At  his  first  celebration 
of  divine  service,"  the  legend  goes,  "  he  beheld  a  vision 
of  an  angel  clothed  in  white,  having  a  cross  of  red  and 
blue  on  his  breast,  with  his  hands,  crossed  over  each 
other,  resting  on  the  heads  of  two  slaves,  who  knelt  on 
each  side  of  him ;  and  believing  that  in  this  vision  of 
the  mind  God  spoke  to  him,  and  called  him  to  the  de- 
liverance of  prisoners  and  captives,  he  immediately  sold 
aU  his  goods,  and  forsook  the  world,  to  prepare  himself 
for  his  mission."  In  conjunction  with  Felix  of  Valois  he 
arranged  the  constitutions  of  the  new  order,  and  togeth- 
er they  went  to  Rome  to  obtain  the  approval  of  pope 
Innocent  III.  Felix  having  had,  the  legend  continues, 
a  similar  dream,  the  pojic  gladly  complied  with  their  re- 
quest, and  the  order  was  approved  Feb.  2,  1199.  Gau- 
cher III,  of  Chiitillon,  having  given  them  the  estate  of 
Cerfroi,  they  there  established  their  first  convent.  Thej^ 
also  obtained  several  other  convents  and  hospitals  in 
France  and  Spain,  and  a  convent  and  church  at  Rome. 
Having  collected  large  sums  of  money,  John  dispatched 
two  of  his  brotherhood  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  whence 
they  returned  with  186  Christians  redeemed  from  the 
iNIussulman's  bonds.  The  year  following  John  himself 
went  to  Tunis,  preaching  on  his  way  all  through  Sjiain, 
and  creating  many  friends  for  his  noble  undertaking; 
he  returned  with  110  captives.  From  another  voyage 
he  returned  with  120  Christians.  Hereafter  he  devoted 
himself  to  preaching  at  Rome.     He  died  there  Dec.  21, 
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1213,  and  was  canonizod  by  Innocent  XI,  Jidj'  30, 1079. 
He  is  commemorated  on  Febnian^  8.  The  dress  of  the 
order  consists  in  a  tlowing  white  gown,  with  a  red  and 
blue  cross  on  the  breast.  Sec  P.  Ignace  Dillaud,  Vie  de 
St.  Jean  de  Matha  (1G95);  Baillet,  Vies  des  Saints,  Feb. 
8;  Hoefer.  Noui:  Biof/r.  Gen.  xxvi,  441;  Mrs.  Jameson, 
Lcf/ends  of  Monastic  Orders,  p.  217  sq. 

John  oi-  Meda,  St.,  founder,  or  rather  reformer  of  the 
order  of  the  llumUiati,  was  born  at  Meda,  near  Como,  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  11th  century.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Oldrati  family  of  Milan.  "  After  ordination  he 
withdrew  to  the  solitude  of  Kondenario,  near  Como, 
wliich  he  subsequently  left  to  join  the  Humiliati,  then 
a  lay  congregation.  Chosen  their  superior,  he  subjected 
them  to  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict,  only  changing  the  ap- 
pellations ofbretJiren  and  monks  into  canons.  He  obUged 
them  also  to  say  the  Virgin's  mass  every  day,  and  com- 
posed a  special  breviary  for  their  use,  which  was  call- 
ed canons'  office.  The  Humiliati  (q.  v.)  thus  became  a 
regular  order,  with  clerical  and  lay  members.  John  of 
Meda  gained  a  large  number  of  proselytes  by  his  preach- 
ing, and  was  reputed  very  charitable.  He  died  Sept. 
2G,  1159,  and  was  canonized  a  few  days  after  his  death 
by  pope  Alexander  HI.  See  St.  Antonin,  Hist,  part  ii, 
§  XV,  ch.  xxiii ;  Sylvestre  Maurolyc,  Mare  Ocean  di  tutti 
li  Relir/. ;  IMoreri,  Grand  Diet,  historique ;  Richard  et 
f  iiraud.  Biblioth.  Sac. — Hoefer,  Nouvelk  Biog.  Generale, 
xxvi.lll. 

John  THE  Monk  {Johannes  Monachus),  or  John  of 
Chessv,  a  French  canonist,  was  born  at  Cressy,  Pon- 
thieu,  in  the  13th  centurj'.  He  was  a  Cistercian  monk, 
and  was  created  cardinal.  He  died  in  1313.  He  wrote 
commentaries  on  the  decretals  of  Boniface  VIII  and 
Benedict  IX,  and  was  the  first  who  wrote  on  the  whole 
Sej-tiis  of  Boniface  VIII.  The  same  work  was  after- 
wards done  by  Guido  de  Baisio,  and  still  better  by  Jo- 
liannes  Andrea;.  The  glossaries  of  Johannes  Monachus 
were  aimotated  and  published  by  Phil.  Probus,  doctor  of 
the  school  of  Bourges.  His  MSS.,  under  the  title  Glos- 
sm  in  sextum  decretulium,  are  preserved  in  the  public  U- 
brary  of  Chart  res.  He  is  also  considered  by  some  as 
the  author  of  the  JJefensorium  Juris,  but  this  is  not 
proved  See  Savigny,  Catalogue  de  la  Bihl.  de  Chartres, 
iv,  274.— Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Gen.  xxvi,  559.    (J.  N.  P.) 

John  OK  Monte  Cokvino,  a  celebrated  early  Ro- 
man missionary  among  the  Jlongols,  belonged  to  the 
Franciscan  order,  and  flourished  towards  the  close  of 
the  13th  century.  He  was  born  in  Monte  Corvdno,  a 
small  city  in  Apulia,  and  had,  previous  to  his  appoint- 
ment as  Eastern  missionary,  distinguished  himself  (in 
1272)  as  ambassador  of  the  emperor  Michael  Palaeolo- 
gus  to  pope  Gregory  X  in  behalf  of  a  contemplated  union 
of  the  Eastern  and  Western  churches.  lie  had  travelled 
in  the  East,  and,  av.-are  of  the  opening  for  C^hristian- 
ity  among  the  JNIongols,  had  urged  the  Roman  see  to 
di>patch  mis.si„iiaries  to  them;  but  their  efforts  proved 
uM.MiiT.ssful,  an.l  in  \iH[)  h,.  linally,  at  the  instance  of 
pope  iNu:holas  IV,  set  out  for  that  distant  field  himself. 
(-)l  an  energetic  character,  discouraged  by  no  reverses 
liowctvcr  great,  or  trials  however  severe,  he  finally  suc- 
ceeded in  building  up  a  Christian  Chiu-ch.  As  an  in- 
stance of  his  undaunted  courage  may  be  cited  the  fact 
that  lie  liad  to  buy  the  children  of  natives  in  order  to 
cducare  them  in  Christian  doctrines,  and  through  them 
to  nitluence  maturer  minds.  About  1305  he  had  some 
SIX  thousand  converts,  and  the  prospect  of  stiU  greater 
additions.  In  1307  other  laborers  were  sent  into  the 
i(l<l,  and  John  de  Monte  Corvino  was  appointed  arch- 
bisliop  (his  see  was  named  Cambalu).  and  the  Christian 
int^ercsts  were  advanced  among  the  Mongols  even  after 
Ji^hns  death  (1328),  uiuil  the  downfall  of  the  Mongol 
dynasty.     See  JIoncjols.     (J.  II.W.) 

John  OK  Nei>omuk  (more  i>roperiv  Pomuk),  a  very 
P"l|nlar  IJohemian  saint  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
ami  honored  hy  them  as  a  martyr  of  the  inviolabilitv 
«•!  the  seal  of  confession.     He  was  born  at  Pomuk,  a 


village  in  the  district  of  Klatau,  about  the  middle  of 
the  14th  century.  After  taking  orders,  he  rose  rapidly 
to  distinction.  He  was  created  a  canon  of  the  Cathe- 
dral of  Prague,  and  eventually  vicar  general  of  the  dio- 
cese. The  queen,  Sophia,  the  second  wife  of  Wenzel  or 
Wenceslaus  IV,  having  selected  him  for  her  confessor, 
Wenceslaus,  himself  a  man  of  most  dissolute  life,  con- 
ceiving suspicions  of  her  virtue,  required  of  John  to  re- 
veal to  him  what  he  knew  of  her  life  from  the  confes- 
sions which  she  had  made  to  him.  John  steadfastly 
refused,  and  the  king  resolved  to  be  revenged  for  the 
refusal.  An  opportunity  occurred  soon  afterwards,  when 
the  monks  of  the  Benedictine  abbey  of  Kladrau  elected 
an  abbot  in  opposition  to  the  design  of  the  king,  who 
wished  to  bestow  it  upon  one  of  his  owii  dissolute  favor- 
ites, and  obtained  from  John,  as  vicar  general,  at  once  a 
confirmation  of  their  choice.  Wenceslaus,  having  first 
put  him  to  the  torture,  at  which  he  himself  personally 
presided,  had  him  tied  hand  and  foot,  and  fiuiig,  already 
half  dead  from  the  rack,  into  the  Moldau  (:\rarcli,  1393). 
These  historical  facts  have  been  considcralily  enlarged, 
and  embellished  with  legendary  additions,  in  his  biog- 
raphy by  Bohlislav  Balbinus.  According  to  these,  his 
birth  was  signalled  by  miraculous  signs,  and  after  his 
martjTdom  his  body  was  discovered  by  a  miraculous 
light  which  issued  from  it,  was  taken  up,  and  buried 
with  the  greatest  honor.  Several  able  Romanist  writers 
have  frequently  attempted  to  reconcile  the  points  of 
conflict  between  the  legend  and  the  historical  account. 
See  Herzog,  Real-Encgklop.  vi,  749  sq. ;  Pelzel,  Kaiser 
Wenceslaus,  i,  262  sq. ;  Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kirchen-Lex.  v, 
725  sq.  Dr.  Otto  Abel  (Die  Sage  v.  heil.  Johan.  v.  Nep.) 
supposes  the  legend  to  be  a  Jesuitical  invention,  and  to 
date  from  the  restoration  of  popery  in  Bohemia,  to  serve 
as  a  popular  counterpart  to  the  martyrdom  of  Huss  and 
Ziska.  His  memory  is  cherished  with  peculiar  aflfectiou 
in  his  native  country.  He  was  canonized  as  a  saint  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  by  Benedict  XIII  in  1729, 
his  feast  being  fixed  for  the  26th  of  March.  By  some 
historians,  two  distinct  personages  of  the  same  name  are 
enumerated — one  the  martyr  of  the  confessional  seal, 
the  other  of  the  resistance  to  the  siraoniacal  tyranny  of 
Wenceslaus;  but  the  identity  of  the  two  is  well  sustain- 
ed by  Palacky,  Gesch.  von  Bohinen,  iii,  62.  See  Cham- 
bers, Cyclop,  s.  V. ;  Aschbach,  Ki7-chen-Lex.  iii,  556  sq. 

John  NicioTA  (from  Nidus,  probably  the  city  of 
that  name  in  the  Thebais),  also  surnamed  the  Recluse, 
patriarch  of  the  Jacobite  Alexandrian  Church,  flourish- 
ed in  the  early  part  of  the  Gth  century,  and  was  in  the 
patriarchal  chair  from  507  to  517.  He  is  noted  for  his 
violent  opposition  to  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Chalce- 
don,  and  is  said  to  have  refused  communication  with  any 
that  did  not  expressh'  anathematize  them,  and  to  have 
promised  the  emperor  Anastasius  two  hundred  pounds 
of  gold  if  he  would  procure  their  final  and  decisive  abro- 
gation (see  Neale, ///.>t^ A'asf.  Ch.  [Alexandria]  ii,  26, 27; 
Theophanes,  s.  a.  A.D.  512).  Among  the  Jacobites,  who 
in  his  day  enjoyed  especial  favor  at  the  imperial  court 
(a  period  on  which,  says  Neale, "  the  Jacobite  writers 
dwell  with  peculiar  complacency,"  and  in  which  "  their 
heresy  had  gained  a  footing  which  it  never  before  or 
since  i)ossessed"),  John  Niciota,  better  known  as  patri- 
arch John  II  of  A  lexandria,  is  reckoned  among  the 
saints.  He  is  believed  to  be  the  author  of  a  learned 
work  against  the  Pelagians,  addressed  to  pope  Gelasius. 
Some  think  it  was  written  by  John  I  of  AJexandrla,  but 
it  is  in  all  probability  the  production  of  John  Niciota, 
and  was  written  before' his  accession  to  the  patriarchal 
chair.     (J.  H.  W.) 

John  OF  Nicklaushausen,  a  German  religious  fa- 
natic, flourished,  in  the  second  half  of  the  15th  century, 
at  Nicklaushausen,  in  the  diocese  of  Wiirzburg.  He 
was  earning  his  livelihood  as  a  swinelierd  when  it  sud- 
denly occurred  to  him  that  an  attack  upon  the  clergy, 
and  a  summons  to  them  to  reform  their  jmifligate  ways, 
might  meet  with  applause  from  the  people,  to  whom  at 
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this  time  "  the  clergy,  as  a  body,  had  become  a  stench 
in  their  nostrils."  He  was  not  slow  openly  and  loudly 
to  proclaim  his  mission  (in  1476),  to  which  he  claimed 
he  had  been  insiiired  by  the  \'irgin  Marj',  and  soon  im- 
mense Hocks  gathered  about  him,  who  came  from  the 
Khine  lands  to  Jlisnia,  and  from  Saxony  to  Bavaria,  so 
that  at  times  he  ]ireached  to  a  congregation  of 'iO-OOO  or 
30,000  men.  "  His  doctrines,"  says  Lea  (//*,</.  Cilihacy, 
p.  397),  "  were  revolutionary,  for  he  denounced  oppres- 
sion both  secular  and  clerical;  but  he  was  particularly 
severe  upon  the  vices  of  the  ecclesiastical  body.  A 
special  revelation  of  the  Virgin  had  informed  him  that 
God  could  no  longer  endure  them,  and  that  the  world 
could  not,  without  a  speedy  reformation,  be  saved  from 
the  divine  Avrath  consequent  upon  them"  (comp.  Trithe- 
mius,  Chron. Hirsnnr/.  ann.  1470).  The  unfortunate  man, 
who  was  a  fit  precursor  of  Miincer  and  John  of  Leyden, 
was  seized  by  tlie  bishop  of  Wiirzburg,  the  fanatical 
zeal  of  his  imarmed  followers  easily  subdued,  and  he 
himself  suffered,  for  his  rashness,  death  at  the  stake  a 
few  days  after  his  trial.     (J.  H.  W.) 

John  OF  NicoJiiiDiA,  a  presbyter  of  the  Church  of 
Nicomedia,  in  Bithynia,  in  the  time  of  Constantine  the 
Great,  is  noted  as  the  authw  of  Maprvpiov  tov  ayiov 
BaaiXsaic  tTZKJKuiTov  'Af-tamiac,  Acta  martyrii  S.  Ba- 
silei  ejriscopi  Amasur,  which  is  given  in  the  A  eta  Scnic- 
torum  of  the  BoUandists  (Aprilis,  vol.  iii);  the  Latin 
version  in  the  body  of  the  work  (p.  417),  with  a  prelimi- 
nar\-  notice  by  Henschen,  and  the  Greek  original  in  the 
Appendix  (p.  50).  An  extract  from  the  Latin  version, 
containing  the  history  of  the  female  saint  Glaphyra, 
had  previously  been  given  in  the  same  work  (Januar.  i, 
771),  The  Latin  version  of  the  Acta  Martyrii  S.  Basi- 
lei  had  already  been  published  by  Aloysius  Lippomani 
{Vitir  Sdiictnr.  ratrinn,  vol.  vii)  and  by  Surius  (Be p7-o- 
bati.<  SiiiKinnnii  1 7//s,  ^.  d.  26  Aprilis).  Basileus  was  put 
to  death  aliout  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Licinius,  A.D. 
322  or  323,  and  John,  who  was  then  at  Nicomedia,  pro- 
fesses to  have  conversed  with  him  in  prison.  Cave 
thinks  that  the  Acta  have  been  interpolated,  apparentlj- 
by  Metaphrastes.  See  Acta  Sancto?ian,  I],  cc;  Cave, 
JJist.  Litt.  i,  185.— Smith,  Diet.  Gr.  and  Rom.  Biog.  ii,  601 . 

John  OF  Oxford,  an  English  prelate,  flourished  in 
the  second  half  of  the  12th  century,  and  took  an  ac- 
tive and  important  part  in  the  controversy  between  king 
Henry  H  of  England  and  his  archbishop  Thomas  i\ 
Becket  in  behalf  of  his  royal  master,  whose  favor  and 
unlimited  confidence  he  enjoyed.  He  had  attended  the 
Diet  at  Wliizburg  in  1165,  held  to  cement  a  union  be- 
tween Henry  and  the  emperor  of  Germany,  and  had 
there  taken  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  rival  pope  of  Al- 
exander, Paschal  JH,  whom  the  emperor  supported. 
For  his  success  in  this  mission,  John,  on  his  return,  was 
rewarded  by  king  Henry  H  with  the  appointment  of 
dean  of  Salisbury',  Of  course  the  archbishop,  at  this 
time  himself  claiming  the  right  to  fill  these  positions, 
disapproved  of  the  appointment,  and  even  suspended 
and  cited  before  him  for  trial  the  bishop  of  the  diocese 
of  Salisburj-,  who  had  approved  the  royal  action.  (See 
hiett,  History  of  the  Em/lish  Church,  yo\.  ii,  pt.  i,  p,  337, 
note ;  Kobertson,  Life  of  Beclcet,  p.  186,  note  d ;  compare 
art.  JocELiNE  OF  Salisbury  and  Clarendon  Consti- 
tutions.) John,  disregarding  the  archbishop's  censures, 
was  finally  punished  by  excommunication  (in  1 166).  The 
king  at  once  dispatched  a  special  embassy  t«  pope  Al- 
exander, John  of  Oxford  being  one  of  the  number,  and. 
notwithstanding  the  archbishop's  serious  actions  against 
John  of  Oxford,  the  pope,  anxious  to  continue  friendly 
relations  with  the  English  court,  favorably  received 
John,  and  the  latter  even  measurably  succeeded  in  the 
object  of  their  mission  [see  art.  Becket],  securing  also 
the  pope's  confirmation  of  his  appointment  as  dean  of 
Salisbury.  After  the  close  of  the  controversy  and  the 
return  of  Becket,  John  of  Oxford  was  appointed  by  the 
king  to  meet  and  reinstate  the  archbishop,  a  not  very 
moderate  reproval  to  the  haughty  prelate,  and  upon 


the  death  of  the  latter  John  further  received  evidence 
of  the  grateful  remembrance  of  his  royal  master  by  the 
appointment  to  the  bishopric  of  Norwich  (1175),  and 
as  such  attended  the  Lateran  Council  in  1179.  The  ex- 
act time  of  his  decease  is  not  known  to  us,  neither  are 
we  aware  that  he  jierformed  any  literary  work  of  value ; 
in  all  probability,  his  active  part  in  the  king's  contro- 
versy absorbed  all  his  interests.  See  Milman,  Latin 
Christianity,  iv,  364  sq.,  408.     (J.  H.  W.) 

John  of  Paris,  a  celebrated  French  Dominican  of 
the  13th  century,  was  professor  of  theology  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Paris.  He  owes  his  renown  to  the  part  he 
took  in  the  controversy  then  waging  between  his  king, 
Philip  the  Fair,  and  pope  Boniface  VIII.  The  latter, 
fearing  his  deposition  on  the  plea  that  the  resignation 
of  his  predecessor  Celestine  was  illegal,  took  every  means 
to  advance  the  doctrine  of  pajial  absolutism.  Not 
only  in  matters  spiritual,  but  also  in  matters  tempo- 
ral, the  pope  was  ta  be  regarded  supreme ;  in  short,  to 
save  his  office,  he  carried  his  schemes  for  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  papal  power  to  the  verge  of  frenzy.  Un- 
luckily for  Boniface,  however,  he  found  his  equal  in 
Philip  the  Fair,  who  not  only  denied  the  temporal  pow- 
er of  the  pope,  but  finally  even  scorned  the  foolish  con- 
duct of  Boniface  in  seeking  to  frighten  him  by  issuing 
bulls  against  him  and  his  kingdom.  The  University 
of  Paris  sided  with  the  king,  and  among  his  most  out- 
spoken friends  were  John  of  Paris  and  Accidius  of  Rome. 
The  former  even  published  a  work  against  the  )  apal 
assumptions,  entitled  Be  reyiu  pottstate  i^xtpali  (in  tl.c 
collection  of  Goldast,  vol.  ii),  in  which  he  dared  to  as- 
sert that  "the  priest,  in  spiritual  things,  was  greater 
than  the  prince,  but  in  temporal  things  the  prince  was 
greater  than  the  priest ;  though,  absolutely  considered, 
the  priest  v»-as  the  greater  of  the  two."  He  also  main- 
tained that  the  pope  had  no  power  over  the  property 
either  of  the  Church  or  her  subjects.  As  the  kingdom 
of  Christ  is  a  spiritual  one,  having  its  foundation  in  the 
hearts  of  men,  not  in  their  possessions,  so  the  power 
conferred  on  the  pope  relates  simply  to  the  wants  or  to 
the  advantage  of  the  miiversal  Church,  He  also  stood 
up  in  defence  of  the  independent  power  of  the  bishops 
and  priests,  and  denied  that  this  is  derived  from  (icd 
through  the  mediation  of  the  pope  alone,  maintaining 
that  it  springs  directly  from  God,  through  the  choice  or 
concurrence  of  the  communities,  "  For  it  -was  not  Pe- 
ter, whose  successor  is  the  pope,  that  sent  forth  the 
other  apostles,  whose  successors  are  the  bishops ;  or  who 
sent  forth  the  seventy  disciples,  whose  successors  are 
the  parish  priests ;  but  Christ  himself  did  this  directly. 
It  was  not  Peter  who  detained  the  apostles  in  order  to 
impart  to  them  the  Holy  Ghost;  it  was  not  he  who 
gave  them  power  to  forgive  sins,  but  Christ,  Nor  did 
Paul  say  that  he  received  from  I'eter  his  apostolical  of- 
fice, but  he  said  that  it  came  to  him  directly  from  Christ 
or  from  God ;  that  three  years  had  elapsed  alter  he  re- 
ceived his  commission  to  preach  the  Gospel  before  he  had 
an  intcrviev.'  with  Peter."  But  more  than  this  he  argued. 
The  pope  himself  was  even  amenable  to  a  worldly  power 
for  his  conduct  in  the  papal  chair.  As  such  he  regarded 
not  simply  the  (Ecumenical  Council,  but  to  the  secidar 
princes  also  he  believed  this  right  belonged,  subject, 
however,  to  a  demand  on  the  pan  of  the  clergy  for  aid, 
Neander  says  (Ch.  Hist,  v,  18),  '•  If  the  pope  gave  scan- 
dal to  the  Church,  and  showed  himself  incorrigible,  it 
was  in  the  power  of  secular  rulers  to  bring  about  his 
abdication  or  his  deposition  by  means  of  their  influence 
on  him  or  on  his  cardinals."  If  the  pope  would  not 
yield,  they  might  so  manage  as  to  compel  him  to  yield. 
They  might  command  the  people,  undtr  severe  penal- 
ties, to  refuse  obedience  to  him  as  pope.  John  of  Paris 
finally  enters  into  a  particular  investigation  of  the 
question  whether  the  pope  can  be  deposed  or  can  abdi- 
cate, a  query  that  had  been  raised  l)y  the  family  of  the 
Colonnas,  whom  the  pope  had  estranged,  and  who  were 
anxious  to  make  null  and  void  the  resignation  of  pope 
I  Celestine,  and  to  reassert  the  latter's  claim  to  the  papa- 
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cv.  What  conclusions  he  must  have  arrived  at  on  this 
point  niav  be  f,'atliereii  from  the  preceding  remarks. 
He  distinct!}-  affirmed  tliat,  as  the  papacy  existed  only 
for  the  benefit  of  tlie  Churcl),  the  pope  ought  to  lay 
down  his  office  whenever  it  obstructed  this  end,  the 
highest  end  of  Cliristian  love.  Though  he  measurably 
served  Boniface  VIII  by  his  last  conclusions,  he  had  yet 
sufficiently  aroused  the" hatred  of  the  Roman  see  to  fear 
for  his  position  in  the  Church ;  and  no  sooner  did  an 
opportunity  present  itself  to  Boniface  than  John  was 
made  to  feel  the  strong  arm  of  his  opponent.  Having 
advocated  in  the  pulpit,  contrary  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
dogma  of  the  real  presence,  a  so-called  impanation,  viz. 
"  that,  in  virtue  of  a  union  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ  with  the  bread  and  wine,  like  the  union  of  the 
two  natures  in  Christ,  the  predicates  of  the  one  might 
be  transferred  over  to  the  other,"  he  was  ]3rohibited 
from  preaching  by  the  bishop  of  Paris.  An  appeal  to 
the  pope,  of  course,  proved  futile,  and  his  troubles  ended 
only  with  his  life,  in  130-1.  He  embodied  his  views  of 
the  sacrament  in  his  work  Determimitio  de  modo  exis- 
tendi  corporis  Christi  in  Sacramento  altnris  (London, 
1G8G,  8\'o) : — Correctorium  doctrinm  sancti  Thomce.  See 
Neander,  Ck.  Hist,  iv,  3-10;  v,  sect,  "i;  Mosheim,  Eccles. 
nUt.  bk.  iii,  cent,  xiii,  pt.  ii,  ch.  iii,  §  14.  See  also  Bon- 
iface ;  Papacy  ;  Lord's  Supper. 

John  OF  Parjia,  also  called  Joannes  Borellus 
or  BiitAi^i.rs,  a  learned  monk  of  the  13th  century,  was 
born  at  Parma  about  1209.  He  became  a  Franciscan, 
taught  theology  with  great  success  at  the  universities 
of  Naples,  Bologna,  and  Paris,  and  in  1247  was  made 
general  of  liis  order  by  the  chapter  assembled  at  Avig- 
non. He  showed  great  zeal  for  the  reformation  of  con- 
vents, and  strictly  enforced  the  discipline.  In  1249  he 
was  sent  to  Greece  by  Innocent  IV,  with  a  view  to  the 
reconciliation  of  the  Eastern  Church,  but  failed  in  that 
inidcrtaking,  and  returned  to  Italy  in  1251.  A  chapter 
lield  at  Rome  in  1256  accus^-d  him  of  favoring  the  her- 
esies of  Joachim,  abbot  of  Floris,  whose  work.  The  Eeer- 
lustint)  Gospel,  he  edited,  and  accompanied  with  a  pref- 
ace of  his  own  (see  Farrar,  Ci-it.  Hist.  Free  Thought,  p. 
8G),  and  he  was  obliged  to  resign  the  generalship  of  the 
order.  His  successor,  Bonaventura  Fidanza,  even  caused 
him  to  be  condemned  to  imprisonment,  but  the  protec- 
tion of  cardinal  ()tti)l)oni,  afterwards  Adrian  V,  prevent- 
ed tlie  execution  of  tlic  sentence.  He  was  nevertheless 
oljliged  to  hide  himself  in  the  convent  of  Grecchia,  near 
l.'icti.  He  subsc(iuently  set  out  to  retiu-n  to  Greece,  but 
died  at  Camerino  in  1289.  He  was  canonized  in  the 
l«th  century  by  the  Congregation  of  Rites.  None  of 
his  wTitings  were  published.  See  Hist.  lAtteruire  de  la 
France,  xx,  23;  Wadding,  Script.  Ord.  Mimr.;  Fleury, 
Hist.  Feci. ;  Ireneo  Affo,  .Vemorie  der/li  Scrittori  et  Lit- 
t^niti  Parmifjiani ;  Sbaraglia,  Siipplem.  et  castig.  ad 
Script.  Ord.  S.  Franckr. ;  Hoefcr.  Xour.  Biog.  Gemrale, 
xxvi,  550;  Mosheim,  Ch.  Uht.  cent,  xiii,  pt."  ii,  ch.  ii,  8 
33,  note.     (J.  N.  P.)  ^ 

John  Parvus.     Sec  John  the  Little. 

John  PiiiLOPoxus.     See  John  the  Laisorious. 

John  PiiocAs  («I>oKac),  a  Cretan  monk  and  priest, 
son  of  ;\IatthK.nis,  who  became  a  monk  in  Patmos,  had 
served  m  the  army  of  the  emperor  Manuel  Comnenus 
(Who  reigned  A.I).  1143-80)  in  Asia  Minor,  and  after- 
wards visited  (A.r).  11«5)  Syria  and  Palestine,  is  noted 
for  a  short  geographical  account  which  he  mote  of 
those  countries,  entitle(rj.\-,/,p„ff,(..  Iv  avv6i^n  rwv  utt' 
'AvTioxuai;  (if^pig  'linorroXv^iwv  icdarpwv  Kai  vwnwi. 
Xvptag  Km  <l>o<v<Vv,c  Kai  rwv  k-a-.l  naXai<TTiv,,v  ayim- 
To-TTiov,  Compendiaria  Descriptio  Custrorum  et  Urhmm 
(SIC  in  AUat.  vers.)  ah  Urhe  Aniuwhia  usque  IHerosolu- 
mum,necnon  Sg,-i,e  ac  Phenici,c,elin  PalcEslinn  Sncro- 
run  Locormn,  which  was  transcril)cd  by  his  son  (for  he 
was  marruMl  before  he  became  a  priest),  and  finallv  pub- 
lished by  .Ulatius,  with  a  Latin  version,  in  liis  v;-  '  ,„. 
Ta,  1,  l-4t;.    The  Latin  version  is  also  given  in  the  A  da 
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Sanctonim  of  the  Bollandists,  Maii  ii,  ad  init.  See  Al- 
latius,  ^vfi/jiiKra,  Prcefatiuncula ;  Fabriciiis,  Bibl.  Gr.iv, 
662 ;  viii,  99.— Smith,  Diet.  Gr.  and  Rom.  Biog.  ii,  601, 

John  Phurnes  {^ovpvr]Q),  a  monk  of  the  monastery 
of  IMount  Ganus,  who  flourished  in  the  reign  of  the  em- 
peror Alexis  Comnenus  (11th  century),  was  an  opponent 
of  the  Latin  Church,  and  is  noted  as  the  author  of 
'A-KoXoyia,  Defensio,  or  AiaXt^ig,  Disceptatio,  a  discus- 
sion which  was  carried  on  with  Peter,  archbishop  of 
Milan,  in  the  presence  of  the  emperor.  If  this  is  the 
work  which  John  Veccus  cites  and  replies  to  in  his 
De  Unione  Ecclesiurum  0 ratio  (apud  Allatium,  Grmcia 
Orthodoxa,  i,  179,  etc.),  it  appears  that  the  form  of  a 
dialogue  was  assumed  for  convenience'  sake,  and  that  it 
was  not  the  dialogue  of  a  real  conference.  According 
to  Fabricius,  Allatius  also  published  in  his  work  De 
Consensu  (sc.  De  Ecclesim  Occidentalis  et  Orientalis  per- 
petua  Consensione),  p.  1153,  a  work  of  John  which  is 
described  as  Epistola  de  Ritihus  immutatis  in  Sacra 
Communione.  Other  works  of  John  are  extant  in  MS. 
See  Allatius,  Grcec.  Orthodox.  1.  c. ;  Fabricius,  Bibl.  Gr, 
xi,  648,  650.— Smith,  Diet.  Gr.  and  Rom.  Biog.  ii,  601. 

John  THE  Presbyter,  a  supposed  disciple  of  Jesus, 
and  instructor  of  Papias  of  Hierapolis,  is  said  to  have 
been  a  contemporarj^  of  the  apostle  John  (with  whom  it 
is  thought  he  has  been  confounded  by  earlj'  Church  his- 
torians), and  to  have  resided  at  Ephesus.  For  the  as- 
sertion that  there  existed  such  a  person,  the  testimony 

I  advanced  is  (1)  that  of  Papias  (in  Eusebius,  Hist.  Eeeles. 

I  iii,  39),  who,  in  spealdng  of  the  personal  efforts  he  put 
forth  to  establish  himself  in  the  Christian  faith,  says : 
"  Whenever  any  one  arrived  who  had  had  intercourse 
with  the  elders  {rdiQ  Troea[3i'Tepoig),  I  made  inquiry 
concerning  the  declarations  of  these;  what  Anclrew, 
what  Peter,  or  Philip,  or  Thomas,  or  James,  or  John,  or 
Matthew,  or  any  other  of  the  disciples  of  the  Lord  said, 
as  also  what  A  ristion  and  John  the  Presbj/tcr,  disciples 
of  the  Lord,  sag.  For  1  believed  that  I  should  not  de- 
rive so  much  advantage  from  books  as  from  living  and 
abiding  discourse."  Eusebius,  in  reporting  this,  takes 
special  pains  to  report  that  Papias  purposely  adduces 
the  name  John  twice,  first  in  connection  with  Peter, 
James,  and  Matthew,  where  only  the  apostle  can  be  in- 
tended, and  again  along  with  A  ristion,  where  he  distin- 
guishes him  bg  the  title  of  "  the  Preshgter.''  Eusebius 
further  states  that  this  confirms  the  report  of  those  who 
relate  that  there  were  two  men  in  Asia  ISIinor  who  bore 
tliat  name,  and  had  been  closely  connected  with  Christ, 
and  then  continues  by  showing  that  two  tombs  had  been 
found  in  Ephesus  beai'ing  the  name  of  .John.  Further 
proof  is  found  in  another  part  of  his  historj'  (vii,  25), 
where  he  cites  Dionysius,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  about 
the  middle  of  the  3d  century,  as  uttering  the  same  tra- 
dition concerning  the  finding  of  the  two  tombs  at  Ephe- 
sus inscribed  with  the  name  of  John,  and  as  ascribing 
to  John  the  Presbyter  the  authorship  of  the  Apocalypse, 
which  Eusebius  himself  was  inclined  to  do.  The  exist- 
ence of  a  presbyter  John  is  (2)  declared  in  the  Apostol- 
ical Constitutions  (vii,  36),  where  it  is  said  that  the  sec- 
ond .John  was  bishop  of  Ephesus  after  John  the  Apos- 
tle, and  that  it  was  by  the  latter  that  he  was  instituted 
into  office.  Further  testimony  is  obtained  from  Jerome 
(De  \'ir.  III.  c.  9),  who  reports  the  opinion  of  some  that 
the  second  and  third  epistles  of  John  are  the  production 
of  John  the  Presbyter,  "ciijus  et  hodie  alterum  sepul- 
crum  apud  Ephesum  ostenditur,  etsi  nonnulli  putant 
duas  memorias  ejusdem  Johannis  evangelistifi  esse."  In 
defence  of  the  existence  of  such  a  person  as  John  the 
Presbyter  appear  prominently  among  modern  critics 
Grotius,  Beck,  Fritzsche,  Bretschneider,  Credner,  Eb- 
rard,  and  Steitz  (Jahrb.  deutscher  Theol.  1869,  i,  138  sq.), 
all  of  whom  ascribe  to  him  the  authorshij)  of  the  last 
two  epistles  of  John,  generally  believed  to  be  the  pro- 
ductions of  John  the  Apostle ;  also  Lucke,  Bleek,  De 
Wette,  and  Neander,  who  consider  John  tlie  Presbyter 
the  author  of  the  Apocalypse.     The  simple  question 
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whether  another  John  existed  in  Asia  Minor  contempo- 
rary with  John  the  Apostle  would,  of  course,  be  of  little 
import,  but  the  fact  that  the  apostolical  authorship  of 
some  of  the  epistles  and  of  the  Apocalypse  is  doubted 
has  called  to  critical  inipiiry  most  of  the  leading  theo- 
logical minds  of  our  day.  The  result  is  that,  while 
some  have  conceded  the  existence  of  another  John, 
clothed  even  with  episcopal  dignity  (Dijllinger,  First 
Age  of  the  Church,  p.  113),  others  have  denied  alto- 
gether the  probability  of  the  existence  of  such  a  person 
contemporary  with  the  apostle  John  (see  Schaff,  Church 
History,  Apostolic  Age,  p.  421,  note).  Dr.W.  L.  Alex- 
antler,  in  reviewing  the  proofs  of  those  who  assert  the 
existence  of  John  and  his  authorship  of  some  of  the  Jo- 
hannean  writings,  thinks  that  in  the  way  of  this  assump- 
tion stands  the  following:  1.  "The  negative  evidence 
arising  from  the  sQence  of  all  other  ancient  authorities, 
especially  the  silence  of  Polycrates,  bishop  of  Ephesns, 
who,  in  a  list  of  eminent  teachers  and  bishops  in  Asia 
Minor,  preserved  by  Euseliius  (Hist.  Eccl.  v,  24),  makes 
no  mention  of  John  the  Presbyter;  and,  2.  The  positive 
evidence  afforded  by  the  statement  of  Irenseus,  who  not 
only  omits  all  mention  of  the  Presbyter,  but  says  that 
Papias  was  a  hearer  of  John  the  Apostle  along  with 
Polycarp  {adv.  Iheres.  v,  33).  [Not  so  thinks  Donald- 
son in  his  Jiist.  Christ.  Lit.  and  Doctr.  i,  312  sq.]  This 
counter  evidence  has  appeared  to  some  so  strong  that 
they  have  thought  it  sufficient  to  set  aside  that  of  Pa- 
pias, who,  they  remind  us,  is  described  hy  Eusebius  as 
a  man  of  a  very  small  intellect  {m<ho^Qa  ajjiKpuQ  riv 
voiiv,  Hist.  Eccles.  iii,  39).  [See  Schaff;  below.]  But 
this  seems  going  too  far.  Papias  describes  himself  as  a 
hearer  of  the  presbyter  John  (Euseb.  v,  24),  and  in  this 
he  coidd  hardly  be  mistaken,  whatever  was  his  defi- 
ciency in  intellectual  power  [  this  view  is  advocated  by 
Zahn  (in  his  Hernias)  and  Riggenbach  (Jahrb.  detttscher 
Theol.  xiii,  319);  against  it,  see  Steitz  (in  Jahrb.  xiv, 
145  sq.)J  ;  whereas  it  is  very  possible  that  Ircnajus  may 
have  confounded  the  presbyter  with  the  apostle,  the 
latter  of  whom  would  be  to  his  mind  much  more  famil- 
iar than  the  former.  The  silence  of  Polycrates  may  be 
held  proof  snfficient  that  no  John  the  Presbyter  Avas 
bishop  of  Ephesus,  or  famed  as  a  teacher  of  Christianity 
in  Asia  Minor;  but,  as  Papias  does  not  attest  this,  his 
testimony  remains  nnaflfected  by  this  conclusion.  On 
the  whole,  the  existence  of  a  John  the  Presbyter  seems 
to  be  proved  by  the  testimony  of  Papias;  but  beyond 
this,  and  the  fact  that  he  was  a  disciple  of  the  Lord, 
nothing  is  certainly  known  of  him.  Credner  contends 
that  TrptaftvTipui;  is  to  be  taken  in  its  ordinary  sense 
of  'older,'  and  that  it  was  applied  to  the  person  men- 
tioned by  Papias  either  becanse  he  was  the  senior  of 
St,  John,  or  because  he  arrived  before  him  in  Asia  Mi- 
nor; but  this  is  improbable  in  itself;  and,  had  Papias 
meant  to  intimate  this,  he  would  not  have  simply  called 
him  o  TTpfalivripoc  'liO(h'vt]c  (see  Liddon,  p.  514).  In 
his  statement  Trptcjivripoc  is  plainly  opposed  to  airocr- 
roXoc  as  a  distinctive  title  of  office"  (Kitto,  Cyclop,  s.  v.). 
We  cannot  close  without  permitting  Dr.  Schaff"  (Apost. 
Ch.  Hist.  p.  421  sq.)  to  give  his  view  on  this  important 
question.  He  says:  "There  is  room  even  to  inquire 
whether  the  very  existence  of  this  obscure  presbyter 
and  mysterious  duplicate  of  the  apostle  John  rests  not 
upon  sheer  misunderstanding,  as  Herder  suspected  {Of- 
fenb.  Joh.  p.  20G,  in  the  xiith  vol.  of  Herder's  Werhe  zvr 
Theol.).  We  candidlj-  avow  that  to  us,  notwithstand- 
ing what  Lticke  (iv,  39G  sq.)  and  Credner  (Einleit.  in's 
N.  Test,  i,  694  sq.)  have  said  in  its  favor,  this  man's 
existence  seems  very  doubtful.  The  only  proper,  orig- 
inal testimony  for  it  is,  as  is  well  known,  an  obscure 
passage  of  Papias  in  Eusebius,  iii.  39."  After  doubting 
the  propriety  of  giving  credit  to  a  statement  of  Papias 
not  reiterated  by  any  other  authority  of  the  early 
Church,  he  says :  "  It  is  very  possible  that  Pajiias  meant 
in  both  cases  one  and  the  same  John,  and  repeated  his 
name  perhaps  on  account  of  his  peculiarly  close  contact 
with  him.     (See  above,  Dr.  Alexander's  view.)     So  Ire- 


naeus,  at  least,  seems  to  have  understood  him,  when  he 
calls  Papias  a  disciple  of  the  apostle  io\m  (without  men- 
tioning any  presbyter  of  that  name)  and  friend  <if  Poly- 
carp {Ado.  Hinr.  v,  33).  The  arguments  for  this  inter- 
pretation are  the  following :  (1)  The  term  '  presbyter'  is 
here  probably  not  an  official  title,  but  denotes  age,  in- 
cluding the  idea  of  venerableness,  as  also  Credner  sup- 
poses (p.  097),  and  as  may  be  inferred  from  2  John  1 
and  3  John  1,  and  from  the  usage  of  Irena?us,  who  ap- 
plies tlK!  same  term  to  his  master  Polycarp  {Adv.  Hcer, 
V,  30),  and  to  the  Roman  bishops  before  Soter  (v,  24). 
This  being  so,  we  cannot  conceive  how  a  contemporary 
of  John,  bearing  the  same  name,  should  be  distinguished 
from  the  apostle  by  this  standing  title,  since  the  apostle 
himself  had  attained  an  unusual  age,  and  was  probably 
even  sixty  when  he  came  to  Asia  Minor.  (2)  Papias, 
in  the  same  passage,  styles  the  other  apostles  also  'pres- 
bj'ters,'  the  ancients,  the  fathers;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  calls  also  Aristion  and  John  (personal)  '  disciples 
of  the  Lord.'  (3)  The  evangelist  designates  himself  as 
'  the  elder"  (2  John  1  and  3  John  1),  which  leads  us  to 
suppose  that  he  was  frequently  so  named  by  his  '  little 
children,'  as  he  loves  to  call  his  readers  in  his  first  epis- 
tle. For  this  reason  also  it  would  have  been  altogether 
unsuitable,  and  could  only  have  created  confusion,  to 
denote  by  this  title  another  John,  who  lived  with  the 
apostle  and  under  him  in  p]phesus.  Credner  supposes, 
indeed,  that  these  two  epistles  came  not  from  the  apos- 
tle, but,  like  the  Apocalypse,  from  the  'presbyter  John' 
in  question.  But  it  is  evident  at  first  sight  that  these 
epistles  are  far  more  akin,  even  in  their  language,  to 
the  first  epistle  than  to  the  Apocalypse  (comp.  2  Jolm  4- 
7  with  1  John  ii,  7,  8 ;  iv,  2,  3 ;  2  John  9  with  1  John  ii, 
27 ;  iii,  9,  etc.).  This  is  De  Wette's  reason  for  consid- 
ering them  genuine.  When  Credner  supposes  that  the 
presbyter  afterwards  accommodated  himself  to  the  apos- 
tle's way  of  thinking  and  speaking,  he  makes  an  entire- 
1}'  arbitrary  assumption  which  he  Limself  condemns  in 
pronouncing  a  like  change  in  the  apostle  'altogether 
unnatural  and  inadmissible'  (p.  733).  (4)  The  Eplusian 
bishop  Polycrates,  of  the  2d  century,  in  his  letter  to 
Victor,  bishop  of  Rome,  on  the  Paschal  controvcrsv  (in 
Euscl).  V,  24),  mentions  but  one  John,  though  he  there 
emunerates  tlie  fieya'Xa  aToix^in  of  the  Asian  Church, 
Pliilip.  with  liis|ii<iiis  daughters,  Polycarp, Thraseas,  Sa- 
garis,  l'ai)irius,  INklito,  most  of  whom  were  not  so  im- 
portant  as  the  presbyter  John  must  have  been  if  he  were 
a  personal  disciple  of  the  Lord,  and  the  author  of  the 
Apocalypse.  We  can  hardly  think  that  in  this  connec 
tion,  where  it  was  his  object  to  present  as  many  authori' 
ties  as  possible  for  the  Asiatic  usage  respecting  the  feast, 
Polycrates  would  have  passed  over  this  John  if  he  had 
known  anything  about  him,  and  if  his  tomb  could  have 
been  really  pointed  out  in  Ephesus,  as  the  later  Diony- 
sius  and  Jerome  intimate.  Jerome,  however,  in  speak- 
ing of  this,  expressly  observes,  'Nonnulli  putant,  duas 
memorias  ejusdem  Johannis  evangelists  esse'  (De  Vir. 
HI.  c.  9) ;  Avhich,  again,  makes  this  whole  story  doubt- 
ful, and  destroys  its  character  as  a  historical  testimony 
in  favor  of  this  obscure  presbyter." 

Ridicidous,  certainly,  is  the  argument  which  some 
have  advanced,  that  the  diff'erent  Johannean  epistles 
differ  so  much  in  style  that  they  cannot  possibly  be  as- 
cribed to  one  and  the  same  person.  On  this  argument 
Ebrard  (Einleitum))  laid  particular  stress,  but  he  is  ably 
answered  by  Dr.  Tholuck  in  his  Glaubn-ih-dir/keit  der 
evanf/el.  Geschichte,  2d  ed.  \).  283.  From  the  rich  treas- 
ury of  his  reading  the  latter  draws  such  analogies  as  the 
"varietas  dictionis  Appidejanaj;"  the  difference  between 
the  Dialof/us  de  Oratoribus  and  the  Annales  of  Tacitus; 
between  the  Leges  and  the  earlier  dialogues  of  Plato; 
the  sermons  and  the  satires  of  Swift,  etc.  "  This  cata- 
logue," says  Dr.  Schaff",  "may  easily  be  increased  from 
the  history  of  modern  literature.  Think,  for  example, 
of  the  immense  distance  between  Schleiermachcr's  Re- 
den  iiber  die  Relif/ion  and  his  Di(dehtik ;  Hegel's  L.ogik 
and  A  esthetik ;  the  first  and  second  part  of  Gothe's  Faust: 
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Carlvle's  Life  of  Schiller  and  his  Latter-day  Pamphlets, 
etc."'  Comp.  also  Liddon,  Dinnity  of  Christ,  p.  512  sq. 
See  John,  second  and  tiiikd  Epistles  of. 

John,  Prester  {Priest  John),  a  supposed  Christian 
ki'.ig  and  priest  of  a  medieval  kingdom  in  the  interior 
t)f  Asia,  tlie  locality  of  which  is  vague  and  undefined. 
In  the  11th  and  12th  centuries  the  Nestorian  missiona- 
ries penetrated  into  Eastern  Asia,  and  made  conversions 
among  the  Keraeit  or  Krit  Tartars,  which,  according  to 
the  earliest  reports,  are  said  to  have  included  the  khan 
or  sovereign  of  the  tribe.  Ung  (or  Ungh)  Khan,  who  re- 
sided at  karakorum,  and  to  whom  the  afterwards  cele- 
brated Genghis  Khan  was  tribntarv.  This  name  the 
Syrian  missionaries  translated  by  analogy  with  their 
own  language,  converting  Unrj  into  "  Jachanan"  or 
".John,"  and  rendering  Khan  by  "  priest."  In  their  re- 
ports to  the  Christians  of  the  West,  accordingly,  their 
royal  convert  figured  as  at  once  a  priest  and  the  sover- 
eign of  a  rich  and  magnificent  kingdom.  Genghis 
Khan  having  thrown  off  his  allegiance,  a  war  ensued, 
which  ended  in  the  defeat  and  death  of  Ung  Khan  in 
1202 ;  but  the  tales  of  his  piety  and  magnificence  long 
survived,  and  not  only  furnished  the  material  of  num- 
berless medi;eval  legends  (\vhich  may  be  read  in  Asse- 
mani's  Bibliotkeca  Orientulis,  III,  ii,  484),  but  supplied 
the  occasion  of  several  of  those  missionary  expeditions 
from  Western  Christendom  to  which  we  owe  almost  all 
our  knowledge  of  mediaeval  Eastern  gef)gra|ih\ .  The 
reports  regarding  Ung  Khan,  carried  to  Europe  by  two 
Armenian  legates  in  1145  to  Eugene  III,  created  a  most 
profound  impression;  and  the  letters  addressed  in  his 
name,  but  drawn  up  by  the  Nestorian  missionaries,  to 
the  pope,  to  the  kings  of  France  and  Portugal,  and  to 
the  (ireek  emperor,  impressed  all  with  a  lively  hope  of 
the  speedy  extension  of  the  Gospel  in  a  region  hitherto 
regarded  as  hopelessly  lost  to  Christianity.  They  are 
printed  in  Assemani's  Bibliotkeca  Orientalis.  The  ear- 
liest mention  of  I'rester  .John  is  in  the  narrative  of  the 
Franciscan  father  John  Caq^ini,  who  was  sent  by  pope 
Innocent  IV  to  the  court  of  Batii  Khan  of  Kiptchak, 
the  grandson  of  Genghis  Khan.  Father  Carpini  sup- 
posed that  Prester  John's  kingdom  lay  still  further  to 
tlie  east,  but  he  did  not  prosecute  the  search.  This  was 
reserved  for  a  member  of  the  same  order,  father  Eubru- 
quis,  wlio  was  sent  as  a  missionary  into  Tartary  by  St. 
Louis,  and,  having  reached  the  camp  of  Batu  Khan,  was 
by  him  sent  forward  to  Karakorum,  the  seat  of  the 
supjioscd  Prester  John.  He  failed,  however,  of  his  hope 
of  finding  such  a  personage,  the  Khagan  of  Karakorum, 
JIaugu,  being  still  an  unbchever;  and  his  intercourse 
with  the  Nestorian  missionaries  whoni  he  found  estab- 
hshed  there  satisfied  him  that  the  accounts  were  griev- 
ously exaggerated.  His  narrative,  which  is  printed  in 
Purchases  Collection,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
among  those  of  media;val  travellers.  Under  the  same 
vague  notion  of  the  existence  of  a  Christian  \mncQ  and 
a  Christian  kingdom  in  the  East,  the  Portuguese  sought 
for  traces  of  Prester  John  in  their  newly-ac(iuired  In- 
dian territory  in  the  15th  century.  A  "similar  notion 
prevailed  as  to  the  Christian  kingdom  of  Abyssinia, 
which,  in  the  hope  of  finding  Prester  John,  was  visited 
so  late  as  the  reign  of  John  H  of  Portugal  (1481-95)  by 
Pedro  Covilham  and  Alfonzo  di  Payva,  the  former  of 
whom  married  and  settled  in  the  counfrv.— Chambers, 
Cyclo/).  s.  v.  See  Gieseler's  Kirr/irm/csr/iir/ifc.  HI.  iii. 
43;  Hitter's  Erdhiwle  von  Asicii.  i,  i'siJ  sci. :  Schmidt, 
Forschunyen  im  (Miete  d.  alteren  niUuiiysycsch.  d.  Mon- 
yokii  mid  Tiibeter  (Petersb.  1824),  p.  1(J2. 

John  PuppER.     See  Go.t;H. 

John  Plngens  Asinim.     See  John  of  Paris. 

John  Raitiiuensis  or  Raithenls,  i.  e.  of  Paithus 
or  H(iithu  (tou  ■Pa'(^or'),hcgumenos  or  ai)bot  of  a  mon- 
astery at  Elim,  or  the  Seventy  Springs,  on  the  western 
coast  of  the  peninsula  of  Mount  Sinai,  flourished  in  the 
Gth  century.  He  is  celel)rated  on  account  of  the  friend- 
ly relations  he  sustained  and  the  iulluence  he  exerted 


over  John  the  Scholar,  or  John  Climacus.  It  was  at 
the  desire  of  Raithuensis  that  Climacus  wrote  the  work 
KXifia^  or  Scala  Parudisi,  from  which  he  derives  his 
name,  and  to  which  Kaithuensis  wrote  a  Commendatio 
and  Scholia.  The  'E-kiotoXi)  rov  ayiov  'lutdvvov  rov 
i)yovfi(vov  Toi'  'Pa'i^oii,  Litterce  Joannis  Paithuensis, 
addressed  to  Climacus,  reciuesting  him  to  undertake  the 
work,  and  the  answer  of  Climacus  are  given  by  Raderus 
in  the  original  Greek,  with  a  Latin  version,  in  his  edi- 
tion of  the  works  of  Climacus  (Paris,  1633,  fol.).  This 
version  of  the  Litterce  of  Raithuensis,  and  a  Latin  ver- 
sion of  his  Commendatio  and  Scholia,  are  given  in  va- 
rious editions  of  the  BiUiotheca  Patriim :  the  LittercB  in 
vol.  iii,  edit.  Paris,  1575;  the  Litferat  and  Commendatio, 
vcl.  V,  edit.  Paris,  1589  and  1654 ;  the  Litterce,  J-Jpistola, 
Commendatio,  and  Scholia,  in  vol.  vi,  pt.  ii,  ed.  Cologne, 
1618,  and  vol.  x,  ed.  Lyme,  1677.  See  F'abricius,  Bibl. 
Gr.  ix,  523-524 ;  Ittigius,  Be  Bibliotk.  Patrum. — Smith, 
Diet.  Gr.  and  Rom.  Biog.  ii,  601. 

John  of  Ravenna.     See  Nicholas  I ;  Ravenna. 

John  THE  Recluse,     See  John  Niciota. 

John  DE  LA  RocHELLE,  a  F"rench  theologian,  was 
born  in  the  early  part  of  the  13th  century,  probably  in 
the  city  of  La  Rochelle.  He  joined  the  Franciscans, 
and  studied  under  Alexander  cle  Hales,  whom  he  suc- 
ceeded in  1238,  but  resigned  in  1253  in  favor  of  St.  Bo- 
naventura.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1271.  according  to  Luc 
Wadding.  John  de  la  Rochelle  was  a  successful  teach- 
er, yet  his  works  did  not  enjoy  much  renown,  probably 
because  he  did  not  follow  the  mystical  tendency  of  the 
times.  Among  his  works  we  notice  commentaries  on  a 
number  of  the  books  of  the  Bible ;  sermons,  preserved 
in  the  j\IS.  collections  of  divers  libraries,  chiefly  in  that 
of  Troyes,  France ;  De  A  nima,  ^MSS.  in  the  library  of 
St. Victor;  and  he  is  also  considered  the  author  of  some 
other  works,  but  on  doubtful  grounds.  He  is  especially 
deserving  of  notice  as  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  first, 
who  attempted  to  explain  Aristotle's  Htpi  ^I'X'lc,  a 
task  of  which  he  ably  disposed.  Thomas  Aquinas  prob- 
ably availed  himself  of  this  work.  See  Cas.  Oudin,  De 
Script.  Pedes. ;  llistoire  Utt.  de  la  Fixince,  xix,  171 ;  B. 
Haureau,  De  la  Philosophie  Seolastiqiie,  i,  475 ;  lloefer, 
Xouv.  Biog.  Generale,  xxvi,  548.      (J.  N.  P.) 

John  OF  RuPEScissA  or  Roquetaillade,  a  French 
Franciscan,  who  flourished  near  the  middle  of  the  14th 
century,  at  Aiu-illac,  in  Auvergne,  is  noted  for  his  severe 
denunciations  of  tlie  gross  immoralities  of  the  clergy  of 
the  Roman  Church  in  his  day.  He  was  especially  op- 
posed to  the  court  at  Avignon,  and  hesitated  not  to 
brand  the  whole  papal  court  as  the  scat  of  a  great 
whoredom.  Popes  Clement  VI  and  Innocent  VI  im- 
prisoned him  on  account  of  his  continued  remonstrances 
and  prophesying,  but  even  while  in  prison  he  wrote 
much  against  the  papal  court  and  the  clergy.  He  died 
while  in  prison,  but  the  cause  of  his  death  is  not  known. 
His  works  of  interest  are,  (1)  Vademecym  in  tribula- 
tione  (in  Ed.  Brown's  addition  to  Orturii  Gratii  fascic. 
rer.  e.rpectandai:  et  fugiendar.  London,  1690),  wherein  he 
handles  the  French  clergy  without  gloves,  and  prophe- 
sies much  trouble  to  their  native  land  on  account  of 
their  sins : — (2)  A  Commentary  on  the  prophecies  of  the 
hermit  Cyril  of  Mount  Carmel  and  of  abbot  Joachim 
(q.  v.).  See  Trithemius,  Z*?  script.  Pecks,  c.  611  (in  Fa- 
bricius.  Bib.  Peel.  pt.  ii,  p.  145)  ;  Wolfius,  Leett.  memorab. 
cent,  xiv,  p.  623  sq. ;  Fuhrmann,  Handle,  der  Kirchen- 
gesch.  ii,  482 ;  Aschbach,  Kirch.-Lex.  iii,  565.  (J.  H.W.) 
John  OF  Salisburv,  an  eminent  English  prelate, 
was  born  at  Salisbury  (old  Sariim)  about  1110.  He 
was  first  educated  at  Oxford,  and  in  1136  went  to  France, 
where  he  continued  his  studies  under  Abelard,  and 
many  other  celebrated  French  divines  of  that  age. 
About  1151  he  returned  to  England,  and  was  appointed 
chaplain  of  Theobald,  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Sent 
on  a  mission  to  pope  Hadrian  IV  in  1156,  he  openly  ap- 
proached the  latter  on  the  abuses  of  the  Church  and  of 
the  papacy,  though  always  an  earnest  advocate  of  the 
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unity  ami  liberty  of  the  Cluirch,  and  the  independence 
of  tne  episcopate  from  the  secidar  princes,  lie  was  an 
intimate  friend  and  admirer  of  Thomas  k  Becket,  wliose 
cause  he  espoused  warmly,  and  whom  he  followed  into 
exile,  returning  only  to  England  with  him  in  1170,  and 
after  his  death  secured  his  canonization.  John  ^vas 
called  Becket's  eye  and  arm.  In  117G  he  was  .appointed 
bishop  of  Chartres,  and  died  about  1180.  His  works, 
which  evince  positive  Realistic  tendencies,  and  bear  evi- 
dence of  fruitful  genius,  sound  understanding,  and  great 
erudition,  are,  Policraticus  s.  cle  nii(jis  curialiinn  et  vesti- 
ffiis  pkilosopkoriim  (Leyden,  1691)  (an  excellent  treatise 
on  the  employments,  duties,,  virtues,  and  vices  of  great 
men^a  curious  and  valuable  monument  of  the  litera- 
ture of  John  of  Salisbury's  time) : — Mctalogicus  (Leyd. 
IGIO,  Arast.  1664),  an  exhibition  of  true  and  false  sci- 
ence ■,—Entheticus  de  dogmaie  pkilosoj^horum  (pub.  by 
Chr.  Petersen,  Hamb'.  1843) : —  Vita  ac  Passio  S.  Thomm 
(a  Life  of  Thomas  k  Becket),  etc.  His  collective  works 
have  been  published  by  J.  A.  Giles  (Lond.  1848,  5  vols. 
8vo).  See  H.  Renter,  J.  von  Salishimi  (Berl.  1842);  J. 
Schmidt,  Joan  Parr.  Sarisb.,  etc.  (1838)  ;  f/ist.  Litt.  de 
la  France,  etc.,  xiv,  89  sq. ;  Ritter,  Gesch.  d.  Philos.  vii, 
005 ;  Darling,  Cyclop.  Bihliorjr.  s.  v.  See  Becket  ;  Pa- 
pacy. 

John  III.  the  patriarch,  surnamed  the  Scholar  (1), 
was  born  at  Sirimis,  near  Antioch,  towards  the  middle 
of  the  Gth  centun,-.  He  became  successively  attorney, 
then  presbyter  of  Antioch,  and  finally,  in  565,  y)atriarch 
of  Constantinople  under  Justinian  I.  He  died  in  577. 
He  preyiared  a  large  Collectio  canonum  under  fiftj'  head- 
ings, M'hieli  became  authoritative  in  the  whole  Greek 
Church.  He  is  also  considered  as  the  author  of  a  col- 
lection of  ecclesiastical  rules  and  regulations  under  the 
title  Nomocanon  (both  in  Justelli,  Biblioth.jiu-is  cano- 
nici  [Paris,  1662],  ii,  499,  603,  660),  He  is  also  said  to 
have  delivered  a  dissertation  on  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  -which  involved  him  in  a  controversy  with  the 
renowned  so-called  Tritheist  John  Philoponus  (^Phot. 
Cod.  75). 

John  THE  Scholar  (2)  (Johaxxes  Scholasticus 
or  Climacus),  a  monk  of  the  latter  half  of  the  Gth  cen- 
tun,-, was  a  zealous  partisan  of  monastic  life,  and  became 
abbot  of  a  convent  on  Mount  Sinai.  He  died  there 
about  606.  He  wrote  KXi'/zaS  tov  Trapaofiaov.  an  as- 
cetic mystical  work  (Latin,  Scala  paradisi,  Ambrosius, 
A'enice,'l531,  etc.),  \^\nch.  was  greatly  celebrated  and 
widely  circidated  among  Greek  monks  for  centuries  af- 
ter liis  death  : — Liher  ad  religiosuni  postorem,  qui  est  de 
officio  comohiarchce  (publ.  by  Jlatth.  Rader,  1606).  A 
collection  of  his  works  in  Greek  and  Latin  has  been  pub- 
lished by  Matth.  Rader  (Paris,  1633).— Pierer,  Univers. 
Lex.  s.  V. 

John  ScoTUS  Erigexa.  See  Scotus. 
John  OF  ScYTHOPOLis,  a  Greek  ecclesiastical  writer, 
Avho  in  all  probability  flourished  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  5tli  centurj'  or  the  beginning  of  the  6th,  wrote  a 
work  against  the  followers  of  Eutyches  and  Dioscorus, 
entitled  Kara  tCjv  airooxKJTMV  rrJQ  ^K(cX^/(T/ac,  Contra 
desertores  ecclesice.  It  was  divided  into  t^velve  parts, 
and  was  undertaken  at  the  suggestion  of  a  certain  prel- 
ate, one  Jiilianus,  in  reply  to  an  anonymous  Eutychian 
writer,  who  had  published  a  book  deceitfully  entitled 
Kara  Nfffropiwr,  Adveysus  Nestoritnn,  and  whom  Pho- 
tius  (^Bihl.  Cod.  95,  107)  supposed  to  be  Basilius,  a  pres- 
byter of  Cilicia.  This  Basilius  wrote  a  reply  to  John 
in  very  abusive  style,  charging  him,  among  many  other 
things,  with  being  a  Manichajan,  and  witli  restricting 
Lent  to  a  period  of  three  weeks,  and  not  abstaining  from 
flesh  even  in  that  shortened  period.  Certaui  UapnUre- 
aiig.  Scholia,  to  the  works  oflfiepseudo  Dionysiiis  Are- 
opagita,  which  Usher  has  observed  to  be  mingled  in 
the  jirinted  editions  of  Dionysius  with  the  Scholia  of 
St.  Maxinms,  have  been  ascribed  to  John  of  Scythopo- 
lis.  Anastasius  Bibliothecarius,  in  the  8th  century, 
made  a  Latin  translation  of  these  mingled  scholia,  not 
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now  extant,  in  which  he  professed  to  distinguish  those 
of  Maximus  from  those  of  John  by  the  mark  of  a  cross. 
Fabricius  {Bill.  Gr.  vii,  9;  x,  707,  710)  identifies  the 
Scholia  of  John  with  the  Commentarii  in  Dionysiuvi 
A  reopagitam  cited  by  John  Cyparissiota  as  by  Diony- 
sius of  Alexandria.  Sec  Usher,  Dissert,  de  Scriptis  l)i- 
onys.  Areop.  stippositis,  p.  299,  subjoined  to  his  Historia 
Dogniatica  de  Scriptoris  Vemaculis,  etc.  (London,  1689, 
4to) ;  Cave,  Hist.  Litt.  i,  466.— Smith,  Diet,  of  Gr.  and 
Rom.  Biog.  ii,  602. 

John  of  Talaia  or  Talaida  (otherwise  Tabennisi- 
ofa,  Taliivviaiwrijc,  from  the  monasterj'  of  Tabenna, 
near  j\lexandria ;  or  of  A  kxaiulria,  from  his  patriarchal 
see;  or  i'rom  the  offices  which  he  had  previously  held, 
ceconomus  [oi'/covo/ioc]  and  ])i-esbyier\  a  celebrated  ec- 
clesiastic in  the  Eastern  Church,  was  one  of  the  dep- 
utation sent  by  Salofaciolus,  the  twenty-seventh  patri- 
arch of  Alexandria  (A.D.  4G0-482),  shortly  before  his 
decease,  to  the  emperor  Zeno,  to  secure  his  leave  for  a 
free  election  of  the  next  patriarch  from  among  the  de- 
fenders of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  by  the  clergy  and 
laity  of  Alexandria.  "The  emperor,"  saysNeale  (East. 
Church  \_Alexand.'],  ii,  18),  "received  the  deputies  gra- 
ciously, compUed  with  their  request,  and  in  the  letter 
which  he  gave  them  by  way  of  reply  spolce  strongly  in 
favor  of  John.'"  Soon  after  the  return  of  John,  Timo- 
theus  Salofaciolus  died,  and  John  was  unanimously  elect- 
ed to  succeed  him,  but  was  almost  immediately  expelled 
from  his  see  by  order  of  the  emperor.  The  cause  of  his 
expulsion  is  diff'erently  stated.  Liberatus  says  that  he 
was  expelled  mainly  tbrmigh  the  jealousy  of  Acacius, 
patriarch  of  Constantinople,  to  whom,  on  different  occa- 
sions, he  had  failed  in  paying  due  attention.  According 
to  Evagrius,  who  quotes  Zacharias  as  his  authority,  he 
was  detected  in  having  procured  his  own  election  by 
bribery,  and  had  broken  an  oath  which  he  had  taken 
before  Zeno  not  to  seek  for  himself  the  patriarchate. 
But  Neale  thinks  it  doubtful  whether  John  ever  took 
such  an  oath,  and  holds  that,  even  if  he  had,  he  can  see 
no  reason  for  the  harshness  with  which  he  was  treated, 
and  for  his  ejection  from  the  see,  so  long  as  it  was  freely 
proifered  to  him  (which  seems  clear  from  the  tinanimous 
election).  The  true  reason  seems  to  be  John's  careless 
delay  of  the  announcement  of  his  election  to  the  patri- 
arch of  Constantinople,  sending  the  message  by  lUus, 
who  was  then  in  Antioch,  instead  of  dispatching  a  mes- 
senger direct,  as  he  had  done  in  the  case  of  Rome  and 
Antioch,  thereby  provoking  the  patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople, also  his  selection  of  lUus  for  the  messenger,  when 
the  latter  was  then  the  object  of  jealousy  and  suspicion 
to  Zeno,  if  not  actually  in  rebellion  against  him.  John, 
expelled  from  Alexandria,  first  resorted  to  lUus,  then  to 
Antioch ;  and  having,  through  Illus's  intervention,  ob- 
tained from  the  patriarch  of  Antioch  and  his  suflragans 
a  synodical  letter  commending  him  to  pope  Simplicius, 
departed  to  Rome  to  plead  his  cause  there  in  person. 
Simplicius,  with  the  usual  papal  jealousy  of  the  patri- 
archs of  Constantino])lc,  took  the  side  of  John ;  but  nei- 
ther the  exertions  of  Simplicius  nor  those  of  his  suc- 
cessor Felix  could  obtain  the  restoration  of  the  banished 
patriarch,  and  John  finally  accepted  from  Fehx  the 
bishopric  of  Nola,  in  Campania,  which  he  held  several 
years,  and  at  last  died  peaccaljly  (the  precise  date  of  his 
decease  is  not  known).  John  (whom  Theophanes  ex- 
tols for  his  piety  and  orthodoxy)  wrote  Hpoc  YtXc'taiov 
Tuv  'Po'i/JJK'  a-o\nyla.  Ad  Gdasium  Papam  Apologia, 
in  which  be  anathematized  Pelagianism,  as  well  as  its 
defenders  Pelagius  and  Celestius,  and  their  successor  Ju- 
Uanus.  The  work,  which  is  noticed  by  Photius,  is  not 
extant.  See  Tillemont,  Mem.  vol.  xvi ;  Cave,  Hist.  Litt. 
i^  445.— Smith,  Diet.  Gr.  and  Rom.  Biog.  ii,  602 ;  Neale, 
Hist.  East.  Ch.  {A  lex.)  ii,  18  sq.     (J.  H.W.) 

John,  surnamed  the  Teuton,  from  his  nationality, 
abbot  of  St.  Victor,  was  a  native  of  the  diocese  of  Treves. 
He  studied  at  Paris,  joined  the  canon  regulars  of  St. 
Victor,  and  became  their  abbot  in  1203      He  was  one 
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of  the  ablest  of  the  glossntores  (q.  v.)  on  canon  law,  and 
appears  to  have  exerted  great  influence  in  general  over 
the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  his  time,  and  to  have  been  in 
LTcat  favor  both  with  the  pope  and  with  the  king  of 
France.  He  died  at  Paris  Nov.  28,  1229.  He  left 
thirty-seven  sermons,  which  are  preserved  among  the 
:M.SS.  of  the  Imperial  Librarj-  at  Paris.  (Two  Domin- 
ican monks  of  like  name  ttourished  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  13th  and  the  first  half  of  the  14th  century.)  See 
Cesaire  d'Heistcrbah,  I  Hunt  r.  Mirac.  et  IHstoire  Memor. 
lib.  vi,  c.  12;  .Jacques  de  Vitry,  JJist.  Occidental,  c.  24; 
Hist.  Lilt.  <k  la  France,  xviii,  07 ;  Gallia  Christ,  vol.  x, 
col.  Ora;  Iloefer,  Nouv.  Biorj.  Generak,  xxvi,  547. 

John,  archbishop  of  Tiiessalonica,  who  flourished 
in  the  7th  century,  is  noted  as  a  stout  defender  of  the 
orthodox  faith  against  the  Jlonothelites.  He  attended 
as  papal  legate  the  third  Constantinopolitan  (sixth 
oecumenical)  Council  (A.D.  680),  and  in  that  character 
subscribed  the  Acta  of  the  council  {Concilia,  vol.  vi,  col. 
1058,  ed.  Labbe ;  vol.  iii,  col.  1425,  ed.  Hardouin ;  vol.  xi, 
col.  G39,  ed.  :Mansi).  The  time  of  his  death  is  alto- 
gether uncertain.  He  wrote  (1)  Ei'c  tuq  jwpoipopovQ 
yvvalKUQ,  In  mulieres  ferentes  itnguenta,  a  discourse  or 
treatise  in  which  he  argues  that  there  is  no  contradic- 
tion in  the  several  accounts  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ 
given  by  the  four  evangelists.  This  piece  appears  to 
have  been  regarded  by  some  as  a  work  of  Chrysostom, 
and  was  first  published  (but  from  a  mutilated  and  cor- 
rupt text)  by  Savile  in  his  edition  of  Chrysostom  (v, 
740,  Eton.  1610,  foL),  thou-h  with  an  expression  of 
doubt  as  to  its  genuineness.  It  \\  a^  suhsequently  print- 
ed more  correctly  in  the  Xnniin  A  nciuriiim  of  Combefis 
(vol.  i,  Paris,  1648,  folio),  and  by  him  assigned  to  the 
right  author.  It  is  given  in  a  mutilated  form  in  Mont- 
faucon's  edition  of  Chrysostom  among  the  Spuria,  viii, 
l.iO  (Paris,  1718,  fol.),  or  in  viii,  816  of  the  8vo  reprint 
Cl'aris,  1S39).  It  is  also  given  in  the  Bibliotheca  Pa- 
triiin  of  (iallandius,  xiii,  185,  etc.  A  Latin  version  is 
given  in  the  Bibliotheca  Pat  mm,  vol.  xii  (Lyons,  1677)  : 
— (2)  Aoyog,  Oratin,  of  which  a  considerable  extract 
was  read  by  Nicolaus,  bishop  of  Cyzicus,  at  the  second 
Nicene  (seventh  oecumenical)  Council,  and  is  printed 
in  the  Coni-ilin,  vol.  vii,  col.  353,  ed.  Labbe  ;  vol.  iv,  col. 
292.  ed.  Hardouin;  vol.  xiii,  col.  163,  ed.  Mansi ;  and  by 
(Iallandius  in  his  Bibliotheca  Patrum,  xiii,  196.  See 
( ■a\-c,  ///v/.  Utt.  I  597;  Fabricius.  Bibl.  Grcec.  x,  250.— 
Smith,  Dirt.  Gr.  and  Rom.  Biog.  ii,  603. 

John  OK  Tl-RRECKEM.VTA.       SeC  TlRRECKEJIATA. 

John  oi-  Wesel.     See  Wesel. 

John  OI'-  Wessel.     See  Wessel. 

John  I,  pope  of  Rome,  a  Tuscan  by  birth,  as(X'nrted 
the  papal  throne  Aug.  13,  523.  About  this  time  the 
tiiguted  Ivistern  emperor  Justus  II  had  issued  an  edict 
against  heretics  of  all  denominations,  commanding  them 
to  be  put  to  death  wherever  found  in  his  dominions; 
but,  as  it  was  principally  aimed  against  the  detested 
Maiiichteans,  all  went  well  until,  in  524,  the  emperor  is- 
sued anotiicr  edict,  this  time  against  the  Arians  of  Italv. 
Their  patron  Thcodoric,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  was  in- 
duced to  iiitcrce<le  for  them  in  Hyzantium,  and  he  des- 
patched an  embassy  for  this  purpose,  headed  by  the 
orthodox  poi)C  John  himself,  who  had  thus  to  i)l"ead  a 
cause  for  winch  he  had  no  sympathy.  The  latter  prom- 
ised, ni  unilertaking  the  mission,  to  jjrocure  the  revoca- 
tion of  the  edict,  and  in  this  he  succeeded,  but,  failing 
t>  |)rocure  also  the  emperor's  permission  for  all  those 
who  had  forsaken  Arianism  unwillinglv  to  return  to 
tlioir  former  faith,  and  Theodoric  fearing  that  the  whole 
work  on  the  part  of  the  pope  was  a  piece  of  deceiition, 
and  that  the  Romans,  with  the  bisho))  at  their  head 
msteail  of  seeking  relief  from  the  int..lcrance  of  Greek 
orthodoxy,  solicited  aid  against  the  (ioths,  imprisoned 
the  pope  on  his  arrival  at  Ravenna,  where  he  died,  ISIay 
18,  o2G.  A  Roman  tradition  reports,  not  without  some 
complacency,  that  in  Constantinople  the  emperor  bowed 
down  before  the  bishop  of  Rome,  an.l  that  at  high  mass 


the  seat  of  the  latter,  by  his  special  request,  was  raised 
above  that  of  the  patriarch;  seemingly,  of  course,  a 
concession  of  superiority  to  the  Roman  see.  John  is 
numbered  among  the  martyrs.  Two  letters  are  ascribed 
to  him  by  Baronius  and  others,  but  they  are  now  gener- 
ally rejected.  See  Bower,  Hist,  of  the  Popes,  ii,  312  sq. ; 
RidcUe,  Papacy,  i,  199. 

John  II,  Pope,  a  Roman  by  birth,  surnamed  ]\fer- 
curius,  succeeded  Boniface  II  in  the  Roman  see  in  532, 
being  elected  by  the  clergy  and  the  people  of  Rome  after 
considerable  agitation  and  many  simoniacal  practices, 
and  confirmed  by  king  Athalaric,  for  which  confirmation 
a  certain  payment  was  fixed  by  an  edict  of  the  same 
king.  The  emperor  Justinian,  in  a  letter  addressed  to 
him  shortly  after  his  accession,  after  earnest  assurances 
of  his  endeavor  to  unite  the  Western  and  Eastern 
chiirches,  makes  full  confession  of  superior  power  be- 
longing to  the  Roman  hierarchy,  designating  him  as 
"  the  head  of  the  holy  Church."  The  only  other  im- 
portant events  in  his  life  are  his  decision  on  the  Trinity 
question  in  favor  of  Justinian  (q.  v.)  [see  Accemet.e], 
and  in  the  case  of  the  bishop  of  Riez  (q.  v.).  He  died 
in  535.  See  Bower,  Hist,  of  the  Popes,  ii,  333  sq. ;  Rid- 
dle, Papacy,  i,  203, 

John  III,  Pope,  a  native  of  Rome,  was  elected  to 
succeed  Pelagius  I  in  560,  and  was  confirmed  by  the 
exarch  of  Ravenna  in  the  name  of  the  emperor  Justin- 
ian. Like  many  of  his  predecessors,  he  used  his  powers 
mainly  for  the  aggrandizement  of  the  I^oman  see.  He 
is  noted  for  his  interference  in  behalf  of  the  two  French 
bishops  of  Embrun  and  of  Gap,  who  had  been  deposed 
by  local  councils  for  improper  conduct.  Though  known 
to  be  guilty,  he  ordered  their  restoration,  which  (jJon- 
tram,  the  Burgundian  king,  was  only  too  happy  to  en- 
force in  opposition  to  the  French  clergy.  But  the  Gal- 
ilean Church,  which  had  with  very  great  hesitancy 
permitted  the  restoration  of  the  guilty  men,  soon  proved 
them  to  be  unworthy  of  ecclesiastical  office,  and  a  new 
French  council  confirmed  their  previous  deposition. 
John  died  in  574.  See  Riddle,  Papacy,  i,  210 ;  Bower, 
History  of  the  Popes,  ii,  426  sq. 

John  IV,  Pope,  a  Dalmatian  by  birth,  was  conse- 
crated Dec.  25,  640.  He  displayed  great  zeal  in  foiuid- 
ing  convents  and  endowing  the  churches  of  Rome.  But 
he  is  noted  especially  for  his  strife  against  his  Greek 
rival.  The  INIonothelite  creed  of  the  patriarch  Sergius, 
promidgated  by  the  emperor  Herodius  as  iK^imc,  was 
denounced  by  John  as  heresy,  and  condemned  by  a 
Roman  synod  A.D.  641.  John  IV  defended  Ilonorius 
from  the  charge  made  by  the  I'^astern  Church  that  he 
was  guilty  of  the  Monothelite  heresy,  and  Eutycliius 
informs  us  that,  before  his  death  (Oct.  12,  642),  the  em- 
peror Constans  gave  John  IV  the  promise  of  ^vithdraw- 
ing  the  tK^taiQ,  but  the  controversy  continued  under  his 
successors.  See  Bower,  History  of  the  Popjcs,  iii,  24  sq. ; 
Herzog,  Real-Kncyklop.  vi,  754. 

John  V,  Pope,  a  native  of  Syria,  elevated  to  the 
pai)al  dignity  in  May  or  July,  085,  hardly  ever  left  the 
lied  during  the  short  time  of  his  insignificant  pontificate. 
The  authenticity  of  the  letters  assigned  to  him,  and  of 
the  book  De  dir/nitate  pallii,  has  been  contested.  He 
died  Aug.  2,  686. 

John  VI  and  VII,  Popes,  both  Greeks  by  birth, 
were  quite  insignificant  occupants  of  tlic  j^apal  throne. 
The  former  was  consecrated  October  10,  701,  and  buried 
January  10,  705.  He  Avas  defended  by  Roman  soldiers 
against  the  exarch  Theophylact,  who  was  ordered  to 
drive  him  from  the  apostolic  see.  In  a  council  which 
ho  held  at  Rome  he  acquitted  Wilfred,  archbishop  of 
York,  of  several  charges  brought  against  him  by  the 
iMiglish  clergy.  The  latter  (consecrated  March  1,  705, 
buried  Oct.  18,  707)  is  described  as  weak  and  spiritless. 
The  happiest  illustration  of  the  weakness  of  the  Roman 
see  at  this  time  is  afforded  us  in  the  action  of  this  pope, 
who  did  not  dare  to  venture  to  express  an  opinion  on 
tlic  Trullan  canon,  submitted  to  his  examination  br  the 
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emperor  Justinian  II,  for  fear  of  giving  offence  to  some- 
body ;  and  we  do  not  wonder  that  an  able  ecclesiastical 
writer  of  our  day  (Butler,  in  his  Ch.  History,  i,  359)  says 
that  the  whole  period  from  Gregory  I  to  Gregory  II 
"  may  be  briefly  designated  as  that  in  which  the  popes 
were  under  subjection  to  the  emperors  of  the  East  and 
their  lieutenants,  the  exarchs  of  Ravenna."  See  the 
Vitm  in  Anastasius;  Bower,  History  of  the  Popes,  iii,  159 
sii..  1G7  sq. ;  Riddle,  Papacy,  i,  305  sq. 

John  VIII,  Pope  (stj'led  the  ninth  by  those  who 
believed  in  the  ston,'  of  pope  Joan  [q.  v.],  whom  they 
stylo  John  VIII),  a  native  of  Rome,  succeeded  Adrian 
II  Dec.  14,  872.  He  displayed  much  tact,  and  harbored 
great  schemes,  but  was  destitute  of  noble  motives,  and 
the  spirit  displayed  during  his  administration  is  in  keep- 
ing with  the  ideas  of  the  pseudo-Isidorian  collection,  to 
which  his  predecessor  Nicholas  I  had  first  ventured  to 
appeal.  John's  designs,  however,  found  but  a  tardy  re- 
s]ionse  in  the  little  minds  with  which  he  had  to  deal, 
and  the  prevalence  of  general  anarchy  was  not  more 
auspicious  to  their  execution.  The  pope,  as  well  as  the 
clergy,  in  the  strife  after  power,  actuated  only  by  world- 
ly ambition,  knew  no  other  arms  than  cunning  and  in- 
trigue, and  with  these  they  were  neither  able  to  control 
the  rude  powers  which  sapped  the  fomidations  of  the 
Carlovingian  monarchy,  nor  to  erect  on  its  ruins  the 
fabric  of  ecclesiastical  dominion.  AVhen  Louis  II  died, 
875,  without  an  heir  to  his  land  and  crown,  Charles 
the  Bald  marched  hastily  into  Italy,  and  took  posses- 
sion of  the  Italian  dominions.  Then  he  proceeded  to 
Rome,  and  accepted  (Christmas,  875),  as  a  boon  of  the 
chair  of  St.  Peter,  the  imperial  crown,  to  which  he  had 
no  lawful  claim.  Some  Church  annalists  claim  that 
the  two  then  entered  into  a  compact  by  which  the  em- 
peror ceded  to  the  pope  the  absolute  and  independent 
government  of  Rome,  a  confirmation  and  amplification 
of  Pepin's  donation ;  but  documcntarj'-  proof  (and  that 
of  an  ambiguous  kind)  can  be  deduced  only  for  the  sur- 
render of  Capua  (compare  ]\Iansi,  Concil.  xvii,  10).  B_y 
this  alliance  not  much  was  directly  gained  by  either 
party,  for  Charles,  ha\-ing  once  secured  his  coronation, 
cared  but  little  for  the  papal  interests;  yet  eventually 
the  manner  in  which  Charles  had  become  possessed  of 
the  empire  and  of  Italy  increased  very  materially  the 
jiapal  power,  especially  when,  in  a  moment  of  fear  for  his 
throne,  Charles  the  Bald  suffered  the  pope  to  declare 
that  to  him  had  been  intrusted  the  imperial  diadem  by 
the  only  power  on  earth  that  coidd  claim  its  disposal — 
the  vicar  of  Rome.  The  emperor,  however,  failed  to 
protect  the  papal  dominions  from  the  attacks  of  the 
Saracens.  It  is  true  he  at  one  time  led  an  army  against 
the  infidels  (877),  but  his  sudden  death  cut  off  all  further 
hope  of  relief,  especially  after  Athanasius's( bishop-duke 
of  Naples)  double-handed  game  of  pleasing  the  pope  and 
forming  alliances  with  the  Saracens  became  known  at 
Rome,  and  we  do  not  wonder  that  the  plundering  of 
Campania  and  the  exactions  of  John  make  jMilman  say 
of  the  pope's  difficulties  from  this  score  that  "  the 
whole  pontificate  of  John  VIII  was  a  long,  if  at  times 
interrupted,  agony  of  apprehension  lest  Rome  should  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  unbeliever"  {Latin  Christianity,  iii, 
8-1).  IVIuch  more  precarious  became  the  condition  of 
the  Roman  pontiff  after  the  death  of  Charles  the  Bald, 
whose  son  and  successor  in  tlie  West  Frank  dominion, 
Louis  the  Hammerer,  engaged  in  warfare  with  the  Nor- 
mans, found  himself  neither  in  a  position  to  be  an  aspi- 
rant for  the  imperial  crown,  nor  to  afford  assistance  to 
the  vicar  of  Christendom.  The  only  one  from  whom 
the  jiope  really  received  any  assurances  of  succor  was 
Carloman,  who  at  this  time,  with  an  army  in  Upper  It- 
aly, and  just  recognised  as  king  at  Pavia,  was  aiming  at 
the  imperial  throne  against  the  French  line.  But,  finding 
the  pope  more  favorably  inclined  towards  the  French,  he 
suddenly  departed,  and  left  to  his  nobles  the  disposition 
of  the  pope's  case.  Lambert,  duke  of  Spoleto,  and  Adel- 
bert,  count  of  Tuscany,  immediately  made  themselves 
masters  of  Rome,  and,  after  imprisoning  the  pope,  com- 


pelled the  clergy  and  the  nobles  „o  swear  allegiance  to 
Carloman.  But  no  sooner  had  Rome  been  cleared  f)f  Car- 
loman's  friends  than  the  pope  himself  set  out  for  France, 
determined  no  longer  to  conceal  his  desire  to  create  fur 
himself  an  emperor  whom  all  the  world  should  recognise 
as  absolutely  indebted  for  the  crown  to  the  see  of  Rome 
only.  Arrived  in  France,  the  pope  made  Provence  his 
refuge,  Everj-where  he  was  received  with  great  re- 
spect, but  especial  deference  was  |iaid  him  by  one  Boso, 
duke  of  Lombardy,  connected  with  the  imperial  house 
by  marriage,  possessed  of  great  influence  and  wealth, 
and  an  aspirant  for  the  imperial  purple.  He  succeeded 
in  winning  the  good  graces  of  the  Roman  pontiff',  and 
was  designated  for  the  vacant  throne  (comp.  the  letter  in 
Mansi,  xvii,  121).  Boso  was,  however,  only  made  kuig 
of  Burgundy,  as  Charles  the  Fat  proved  too  fast  for  the 
pope ;  he  had  marched  with  a  preponderating  force  into 
Italy,  and  the  pope,  foreseeing  that  the  prince  would 
not  be  likely  to  await  his  decision  as  to  the  rights  ol' 
the  Carlovingians  to  the  throne,  hastened  to  meet  him 
at  Ravenna,  and  reluctantly  (though  contriving  to  avoid 
the  appearance  of  constraint)  jilaced  the  crown  upon 
the  head  of  Charles  the  Fat.  But,  if  John  failed  in 
placing  upon  the  throne  his  own  favorite,  he  certainly 
succeeded  even  now  in  exalting,  as  he  had  done  under 
Charles  the  Bald,  the  pope  above  the  emperor.  To  this, 
as  well  as  to  his  efforts  to  make  the  clergy  independent 
of  the  temporal  princes,  may  be  ascribed  his  popularity 
as  a  pope,  and  the  magnificent  reception  he  enjoyed  on 
his  visit  to  France.  "At  the  Council  of  Ravenna  in 
877,  and  again  at  another  at  Troves,  which  he  convened 
in  the  following  year,  during  his  stay  in  France,  he  pro- 
pounded several  decrees,  to  the  astonishment  of  the 
bishops  themselves,  claiming  for  them  various  rights 
and  privileges  which  they  had  not  themselves  hitherto 
ventured  to  demand.  This  proceeding  produced  upoia 
their  minds  the  greater  impression,  inasmuch  as  they 
had  long  been  desirous  of  advancing  their  social  posi- 
tion. Never  until  now  had  they  been  made  aware  of 
the  points  at  -which  they  ought  to  aim  in  order  to  se- 
cure for  themselves  the  highest  rank  and  influence  in 
the  state,  and  the  pontiff  who  gave  them  powerful  as- 
sistance in  this  weighty  affair  could  not  but  be  highly 
popular  among  them.  It  was  perhaps  bj'  this  meas- 
ure that  John  principally  contributed  to  the  strength- 
ening of  the  papacy  to  such  an  extent  that  it  remained 
without  any  considerable  loss  during  a  long  succession 
of  unworthy,  or  impotent  and  inactive  popes,  who  occu- 
pied and  disgraced  the  see  during  the  troubles  which 
shook  Italy  for  more  than  half  a  century"  (Riddle,  Pa- 
pacy, ii,  31,  32).  The  controversy  with  tlie  Eastern 
Church  on  the  question  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  over 
Bulgaria  was  continued  under  John.  At  first  he  in- 
clined to  favor  Photius  (q.  v.),  and  acknowledged  hira 
as  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  but  he  was  afterv^-ards 
obliged  to  excommimicate  liim,  as  the  Latin  party  se- 
verely condemned  his  course.  Ffoulkes  {Christendom's 
Division,  ii,  p.  vii)  says  that  the  fable  of  pope  Joan  must 
have  originated  with  the  Latin  party  of  this  time,  and 
that  it  was  aimed  against  John  VIII,  "not  because  his 
theology  was  defective,  or  his  life  immoral,  or  his  rule 
\  arbitrary',  but  solely  because  he  had  had  the  courage, 
the  manliness,  to  appreciate  the  abilities  and  desire  to 
cidtivate  the  friendship  of  the  great  patriarch  his  broth- 
er." But  his  excommunication  of  Photius  was  by  no 
means  the  only  one  he  pronounced.  Indeed,  "no  pope 
was  more  prodigal  of  excommunion  than  John  VIII. 
Of  his  letters,  above  300  (found  in  Mansi,  Concilia,  vol. 
xvi),  it  is  remarkable  how  large  a  proportion  threaten, 
inflict,  or  at  least  allude  to  this  last  exercise  of  sacerdo- 
tal power"  (ililman,  Lat.  Christianity,  iii,  92  sq.).  John 
found  his  death,  as  the  A  nnales  Fitldenses  relate,  through 
a  conspiracy  of  his  own  curia.  The  assassins  first  tried 
poison;  when  this  did  not  operate  quick  enough,  they 
slew  him  with  a  hammer,  Dec.  15,  882.  See  Milman, 
Lat.  Christ,  bk.  v,  ch.  iii ;  Bower,  History  of  the  Popes,  v, 
30  sq. ;  Riddle,  Papacy,  ii,  27  sq. ;  Reichel,  Rom.  See  in 
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the  Middle  Ages,  p.  109  sq. :  Oieseler,  Eccles.  nist.  ii,  347 ; 
<;icsfl)rc'cht,  (ksch.  der  deutschen  Kaiserzeif,  i,  139  sq. ; 
Ilerzi)".  Rt'td-Enctjklop.  vi,  754 ;  Muratori,  Scriptt.  iii,  pt. 
i,  ii.    "(J.II.W.) 

John  IX,  Tope,  a  Benedictine  of  Tivoli.  was  con- 
secrated to  the  ])ontitical  office  June,  898.  He  held  two 
rouncils.  one  at  St.  Peter's,  where  the  wrong  done  to  his 
liaiUv-abused  predecessor  Formosus  was  redressed ;  the 
other  at  IJavenna,  which  passed  an  act  for  the  better 
I)rotection  of  Church  property  against  thieves  and  in- 
c(-ndiaries.  John  displayed  an  honest  zeal  in  defending 
the  rights  and  regulating  the  discipline  of  the  Church. 
His  rival  for  the  papal  throne,  Sergius  (q.  v.),  he  suc- 
cessfully combated,  and,  by  authority  of  a  council  he 
liad  called,  excommunicated  him,  with  several  other  ec- 
clesiastical accessories.  John  died  July,  900.  On  his 
life,  see  Muratori,  vol.  iii,  pt.  ii;  on  the  synods,  Mansi, 
vol.  xviii.  See  also  Milman,  Latin  Christianity,  iii,  112 
sq. ;  Howpr,  History  of  the  Popes,  v,  77  sq. 

John  X,  J\>pe,  according  to  Liutprand  (discredited 
by  Milman,  Latin  Christianity,  iii,  1G3),  owed  his  pro- 
motion in  ecclesiastical  offices  to  the  dissolute  Theodora 
(q.  v.),  who,  attracted  by  his  handsome  figure,  made 
him  successively  archbishop  of  Bologna,  Eavenna,  and 
finally  i)ope  (May  15,  914).  The  profligacy  of  his  times, 
especially  in  Rome,  surpassed  that  of  the  most  degener- 
ate |)eriod  of  paganism.  The  popes  were  merely  the 
contem|)tible  creatures  of  the  Roman  nobility.  But,  if 
the  archbishop  of  Ravenna  was  not  a  fit  example  of  pi- 
ety or  lioliness  to  be  selected  for  the  spiritual  head  of 
Christendom, "  he  appears,"  says  Milman  {Latin  Chris- 
tianity, iii,  161),  "  to  have  been  highly  qualified  for  the 
secular  part  of  his  office."  He  was  a  man  of  ability  and 
daring,  eminently  needed  at  this  juncture  to  save  Rome 
from  becoming  the  prey  of  Jlohammedan  conquest. 
The  Saracens  from  Africa,  wlio  had  landed  in  Italy  and 
fortified  themselves  near  the  banks  of  the  Liris,  had 
made  frequent  irruptions  into  the  Roman  territory'.  At 
first  Jolin  contented  liinisilf  with  inciting  the  neighbor- 
ing dukes  to  come  t(»  his  defence;  but,  finding  the  aid  of 
the  two  emperors  necessary  to  comljat  successfully  the 
Mohammedans,  he  crowned  Beniiucr  ciiiinTDr  of  the 
West,  March  24,  91G,  and,  after  haviii--  united  all  forces 
j)reviously  at  his  command  with  Berenger  and  the 
dukes  of  Benevento  and  Naples,  he  marciied  in  person 
against  them,  and  completely  routed  and  exterminated 
them.  After  a  reign  of  fourteen  years,  this  powerful 
prelate  of  Rome  came  to  a  miserable  end  by  the  legiti- 
mate consequences  of  the  same  vices  that  liad  been  in- 
strumental in  raising  liim  to  his  high  dignity.  Maro- 
zia,  the  daughter  of  Theodora,  anxious  to  secure  for 
herself  and  her  lover  the  government  of  Rome,  and  find- 
ing John  too  much  in  their  way,  surprised  him  in  the 
I.ateraii  palace,  and  thrust  him  into  a  prison,  where, 
some  months  after,  he  died,  cither  of  want  or  by  some 
more  summary  means  (A.U.  929).  Comp.  Bower,  J/isf. 
of  the  J'ojies,  V,  90  sq. ;  Hofler,  Die  dcutschm  Piibste,  i,  18 ; 
iMilman,  Ar//.  6'Am/.  iii,  158  sq.      (J.  H.AV.) 

John  XI,  I'ope,  a  natural  son  of  jNIarozia,  and,  in  all 
probability,  of  pope  Sergius  HI,  was  seated  on  St.  Pe- 
ters chair  by  his  mother,  in  whose  hands  rested  at  this 
tune  (931)  the  power  to  supply  any  vacancies  in  the 
l)apal  cliair.  Of  course  spiritual  government  was  by 
such  people  not  in  consideration;  in  fact,  Rome  was 
now  by  all  Christendoin  detested  like  a  pestifen.us 
swamp.  "Marozia,  not  content  with  having  been  the 
wife  of  a  manpiis,  the  wife  of  a  wealthy  and  powerful 
duke  of  liiscany,  jierhai  "  Hie  mistress  of  one.  certainly 
the  mother  ,.f  another  pope,  looked  still  higlier  in  her 
usilul  ambition;  she  must  wed  a  monarcli.  To  the 
kn.g  .,f  Italy  her  hand  was  offered,  and  bv  liim  accepted, 
i.ut.  il  the  Jtomans  had  brooked  the  rille  of  a  Roman 
>w.nian,  they  would  not  so  readily  consent  for  her  para- 
mour, a  foreigner,  to  ride  over  them,  and,  headed  bv 
•Marozias  own  son  Alberic,  the  nobles  put  an  end  to  the 
government  of  :^Iarozia  (an.l  Hugh  of  Provence)  and  of 


pope  John  XI  by  expelling  the  former  and  imprisoning 
the  latter,  who  died  of  poison,  as  is  generally  supposed, 
in  Jannarj',  93(5.  See  Milman,  Lat.  Christ,  iii,  165  sq. ; 
Du  Chesne,  Hist,  des  Papes,  ii,  460 ;  Aschbach,  Kirchen- 
Lex.  iii.  .".l.s  :  ]5,,wer,  Hist,  of  the  Popes,  v,  96  sq. 

John  XII,  Pope,  a  son  of  Alberic,  and  grandson  of 
the  profligate  and  ambitious  Marozia,  whose  vices  he 
seems  to  have  inherited,  succeeded  to  the  dignity  of 
Roman  patrician  ujion  the  death  of  his  father  Alberic, 
and  in  November,  955,  after  the  death  of  Agapetus,  was 
elevated  to  the  papal  see,  though  only  about  sixteen 
years  olcL  His  t)wn  name  was  Octavianus,  but  as  pope 
he  took  that  of  John  XII,  thus  inaugurating  the  prac- 
tice which  has  ever  since  been  followed  by  the  popes 
of  assuming  a  pontifical  name.  Ambitious  to  extend 
the  boimdaries  of  the  States  of  the  Church,  he  soon 
involved  himself  in  a  disastrous  war  with  Berenger 
II,  himself  full  of  ambition,  and  anxious  to  become 
master  of  Rome.  In  this  most  extreme  hoi-j  of  need 
the  pope  hesitated  not  to  beseech  help  from  one  whom 
he  had  formerly  declined  to  receive  as  worthy  of  the 
imperial  crown,  the  emperor  Otho  I.  Daring  and  in- 
domitable as  was  the  spirit  of  Otho  I,  he  was  no  sooner 
asked  by  Rome  than  we  find  him  crossing  the  Alps 
with  a  large  army,  and,  having  entered  Rome,  he  secured 
to  the  pope  not  only  personal  safety,  but  also  confirm- 
ed his  title  to  the  States  of  the  Church.  The  extent 
of  these  promises,  however,  has  been  subject  to  contro- 
versy, and  it  is  not  without  a  reason  that  the  Vatican 
record,  by  which  Pe]iin"s  donation  was  confirmed  and 
enlarged,  is  withheld  from  critical  scrutiny.  See  Pa- 
pacy. At  Pavia.  already,  Otho  had  been  crowned  king 
of  Italy ,  here,  at  the  Eternal  City,  he  received  from  the 
pope  himself  the  im]  )erial  diadem.  "  Never  did  a  more 
important  event  in  history  take  place,  making  less  im- 
pression on  those  who  witnessed  it,  and  less  commemo- 
rated by  subsequent  historians,  than  the  coronation  of 
Otho  I  at  Rome  in  the  year  962.  By  the  coronation  of 
Charles  162  years  earUer  the  first  foundations  had  been 
laid  for  the  empire ;  by  the  coronation  of  Otho  that  em- 
pire itself  was  founded  afresh,  and  from  that  time  for- 
wards it  had  an  miuiterrupted  existence"  (Reichel.  Ro- 
man See  in  the  Middle  Ages,  p.  124).  For  a  short  period 
the  spiritual  and  temporal  heads  of  Christendom  seemed 
to  be  happily  united,  but  the  fickle  John,  influenced 
either  by  mistrust  or  jealousy,  soon  again  interrupted 
that  happy  concord  by  concocting  anew  intrigues  with 
Alberia,  the  son  of  Berenger.  Rumors  of  the  treacher- 
ous conduct  of  John  reached  the  ears  of  Otho  I,  but  the 
noble  German  would  hardly  believe  the  reports  until 
some  trustworthy  officers  whom  he  had  hastUy  dis- 
patched to  Italy  pronounced  them  true.  The  profligacy 
and  vices  of  the  pope  were  also  reported  to  Otho  I,  and 
the  latter  determined  to  return  to  Rome  and  depose  the 
vicar,  if  found  guilty  of  the  charges  preferred  against 
him.  A  council  composed  of  the  first  ecclesiastics  of 
Germany,  France,  and  Italy  was  quickly  called  by  Otho 
I,  he  himself  jjresiding,  and  the  vicar  of  Christ,  accused 
of  the  crimes  of  murder,  adultery,  and  perjury,  was  sum- 
moned to  appear  in  defence.  Failing  to  comply  with 
the  emperor's  request,  judgment  was  pronomiced,  and 
he  was  deposed  and  excommunicated  Dec.  4,  963,  and 
Leo  Tin  (q.  y.)  declared  liis  successor.  Hardly  had  the 
emperor  left  Rome  when  John,  supported  by  the  Roman 
nobiUty,  returned,  convened  another  synod  at  St.  Pe- 
ter's, and  caused  it  to  rescind  the  resolutions  of  the  for- 
mer one.  Otho  I,  informed  of  these  outrages,  was  pre- 
paring for  a  return  to  Rome  for  the  third  time,  when 
John  suddenly  died  of  apoplexy  while  he  was  engaged 
in  an  adulterous  intrigue,  IMay  14,  964.  "He  was  a 
man  of  most  licentious  habits,  associating  with  women 
of  every  station,  and  filling  the  Lateral!  with  the  noisy 
profanity  of  a  brothel."  Panvinius,  in  a  note  to  Plati- 
na's  account  of  pope  Joan,  suggests  that  the  licentious- 
ness of  John  XII,  who,  among  his  numerous  mistresses, 
liad  one  called  Joan,  who  exercised  the  chief  mfluence 
at  Rome  during  his  pontificate,  may  have  given  rise  to 
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the  story  of  "pope  Joan."  Comp.  Luitprand,  Tlistoria 
Ottonis,  in  Monum.  Ge?-m.  Script,  vol.  iii ;  IMilman,  Lat. 
Christ,  iii,  175  sq. ;  Neander,  Ck.  History ;  Gicseler,  Ch. 
Hist,  ii,  350;  Eeichel,  *S'ee  of  Rome  in  the  Middle  Ayes, 
p.  121  sq. ;  RidtUe,  Papacy,  ii,  39  sq.     (J.  H.  W.) 

John  XIII,  Pope,  who  was  made  such  A.D.  965, 
was  of  noble  descent,  and  held,  previous  to  his  election, 
the  bishopric  of  Narni.  Provoking  the  wrath  of  the 
Koman  nobility  on  account  of  his  severity,  and  being 
a  favorite  of  the  imperial  party,  they  instigated  a  riot 
against  him,  and  finally  secured  him  as  prisoner.  The 
pope,  however,  eifected  his  escape,  and  returned  to  the 
city  about  a  year  after,  when  the  eminror  himself  made 
his  appearance,  visiting  the  disorderly  factions  of  the 
city  with  unmitigated  severity.  After  the  appointment 
of  a  prefect  as  representative  of  the  imperial  power,  Otho 
the  Great  went  to  Ravenna,  followed  by  the  pope.  Here 
a  great  and  influential  council  was  held,  Easter,  907, 
and  fresh  guarantees  offered  to  the  pontifical  chair  on 
all  the  territory  to  which  it  had  ever  been  entitled,  in- 
cluding Ravenna.  In  return  for  these  favors,  John 
crowned  the  younger  Otho  (afterwards  Otho  II)  as  em- 
peror, and  associate  king  of  Germany;  also  his  wife 
Theophauia,  the  daughter  of  the  Greek  emperor.  Ho 
also  evinced  his  gratefulness  by  establishing,  at  the  em- 
peror's expressed  desire,  a  mission  among  the  north- 
eastern Slavonians.  John  died  in  972.  His  few  letters 
are  found  in  Mansi,  Condi.  Sirjrpl.  i,  1142,  and  Harduin, 
Condi,  vi,  pt.  i,  639.  See  Pagi,  Brev.  Pontif.  R.  ii,  233 
sq. ;  Aschbach,  Kirchen-Lex.  iii,  520 ;  Herzog,  Real-En- 
cykiop.  vi,  757. 

John  XIV,  Pope,  who  was,  previous  to  his  eleva- 
tion, Peter,  bishop  of  Pavia,  and  archchanceUor  of  the 
emperor,  was  elected  pope  through  the  infiuence  of  Otho 
II  in  November  or  December,  983,  in  place  of  Bon- 
iface VII  (q.  v.).  Unfortunately,  however,  his  patron 
died  at  Rome  December  7  of  the  same  year,  and  the  ex- 
pope,  encouraged  by  the  anti-empirical  jiarty,  ventured 
to  return  the  following  spring  (April,  984)  from  Con- 
stantinople, whither  he  had  fled,  and  proving  sufficient- 
ly strong  to  overcome  John,  his  person  was  secured,  and 
he  was  imprisoned  in  the  Castle  del  Angelo,  where  he 
was  either  poisoned  or  starved  to  death.  See  Aschbach, 
Kirchen-Lexlkon,  iii,  520. 

John  XV,  Pope,  who  began  his  inglorious  reign 
in  September,  985,  was  in  reality  only  the  puppet  of 
Crescentius,  the  true  governor  of  Rome,  for  he  presided 
and  ruled  at  the  Castle  del  Angelo  as  patricius.  At 
one  time  John  fled  to  Tuscany,  but  at  the  interven- 
tion of  Otho  III  he  was  afterwards  permitted  to  return 
and  to  live  in  the  Lateran,  but  he  remained  destitute  of 
all  authority.  By  way  of  compensation  for  his  lack  of 
power,  he  enriched  himself  and  his  relatives  with  the 
revenues  of  the  Church.  Concerning  the  dispute  about 
the  bishopric  of  Rheims,  see  Sylvester  II.  He  died  in 
April,  996. 

Some  believe  that  another  John,  son  of  the  Roman 
Eupertus,  was  the  fifteenth  pontiff  under  the  name  of 
John,  and  that  the  present  John  was  the  sixteenth  pope 
of  that  name,  holding  that  he  was  pope  four  months  af- 
ter the  miurder  of  Boniface  VIII ;  but  this  is  a  very  du- 
bious statement,  and  is  wholly  denied  by  modern  critics. 
Comp.  Willman's  Jahrhiicher  des  deutschen  Reichs  unter 
Otto  III.  p.  208,  212;  Aschbach,  Kirchen-Lex.  iii,  520; 
Herzog,  Real-Encyklop.  vi,  757. 

John  XVI  (or  XVII),  Pope,  a  native  of  Greece,  a 
Calabrian  and  bishop  of  Piacenza,  was  appointed  in  997 
by  Crescentius,  in  opposition  to  Gregory  V ;  but  when 
Otho  III,  in  February,  998,  brought  Gregorj^  V  back  to 
Rome,  he  imprisoned,  mutilated,  and  ill  treated  John 
most  shamefully,  and  put  to  death  Crescentius  and  his 
partisans.  See  Gregory  V.  Though  a  rival  pope,  and 
in  office  onlj'  ten  months,  John  is  generally  numbered 
in  the  series  of  the  popes. 

John  XVII  (or  XVIII),  Pope,  succeeded  Sylves- 
ter II  in  1003,  and  died  four  months  after  his  election. 


John  XVIII  (or  XIX,  with  the  surname  Fasa- 
nus).  Pope,  succeeded  the  preceding,  and  died  about 
1009.  The  history  of  the  popes  during  this  period  is 
very  obscure,  and  tlie  chronology  confused.  He  seems 
to  have  been  on  a  good  footing  with  the  Greek  Church, 
for  his  name  found  a  place  in  the  great  book  of  the  Con- 
stantinopolitan  Church.  See  Aschbach,  Kirchen-Lex, 
iii,  521. 

John  XIX  (or  XX),  Pope,  son  of  count  Gregorv' 
of  Tuscany,  procured  the  papal  throne  by  vinkncc  and 
bribery  after  the  decease  of  his  brother  Benedict  A'lII, 
in  the  year  1024,  and  died  in  1034.  He  crowned  the 
emperor  Conrad,  but  is  especially  noted  for  his  imbecil- 
ity and  simoniacal  inclinations.  The  latter  so  much 
controlled  him  that  he  came  very  near  disposing  of  the 
Roman  supremacy  over  the  Eastern  Church  for  a  pecu- 
niar}' consideration. 

John  XX.     See  John  XXI. 

John  XXI  (who  should  really  have  been  counted 
XX),  I'opc  (whose  true  name  was  Petrus  Juliani,  car- 
dinal bishop  of  Tusculum,  a  native  of  Lisbon),  was  elect- 
ed Sept.  13, 1270.  He  was  a  man  of  learning  and  hon- 
est intentions,  but  weak,  and  unable  to  carry  out  any 
honest  designs.  Whether  he  is  identical  with  Petrus 
Hispanus,  the  writer  of  many  medical  and  iiliilosophical 
works,  is  not  certain.  His  efforts  to  unite  the  European 
powers  for  a  crusade  were  unsuccessful.  It  is  said  that 
he  found  his  death  IVIay  10,  1277,  at  Viterbo,  by  the 
falling  of  a  ceiling.    See  Herzog,  Real-EncyUop.  vi,  758. 

John  XXII,  Pope,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the 
pontiffs  of  Avignon,  whose  family  name  was  James  de 
Cuhoj-s,  was  elected  pope  in  1316,  on  the  death  of  Clem- 
ent V.  Attempting  to  carry  out,  in  ver}'^  altered  circuni- 
stances,  the  vast  and  comprehensive  poUcy  of  Cilregory 
VII  and  Innocent  III,  John  interposed  his  authority  in 
the  contest  for  the  imperial  crown  in  Germany  between 
Louis  of  Bavaria  and  Frederick  of  Austria,  by  not  only 
espousing  the  cause  of  the  latter,  but  even  excommu- 
nicating his  rival.  Public  opinion,  however,  and  the 
political  relations  of  the  papacy  founded  upon  it,  had 
already  begun  to  change.  The  people  of  Germany  op- 
posed this  policy,  and  encouraged  the  Diet  of  Frank- 
furt to  ignore  the  papal  action,  and  it  was  by  this  body 
declared  that  the  imperial  authority  depended  upon 
God  alone,  and  that  the  pope  had  no  temporal  author- 
ity, direct  or  indirect,  within  the  empire.  A  long  con- 
test ensued,  whicli  resulted  in  his  deposition.  (See  be- 
low.) In  Italy  also  he  experienced  much  trouble. 
The  Guelphs  or  papal  party,  led  by  Robert,  king  of 
Naples,  defeated  the  (ihibcllincs,  and  the  pope  excom- 
municated Matteo  Visconti,  the  great  leader  of  that 
party,  and  likewise  Frederick,  king  of  Sicily.  Between 
Guelphs  and  Ghibellines,  Italy  was  at  that  time  in  a 
dreadful  state  of  confusion.  The  pope  preached  a  cru- 
sade against  Visconti,  Cane  della  Scala,  and  the  Este, 
as  heretics.  Robert,  with  the  assistance  of  the  pope, 
aspired  to  the  dominion  of  all  Italy,  and  the  pope  sent  a 
legate,  who,  at  the  head  of  an  army,  assisted  Robert  and 
the  other  Gueliihs  against  the  Ghibellines  of  Lombardy. 
But  the  Ghibellines  had  clever  leaders;  Castruccio  Cas- 
tracani.  Cane  della  Scala,  and  the  Visconti  kept  the  fate 
of  the  war  in  suspense  luitil  Louis  of  Bavaria  sent 
troops  to  their  assistance.  In  1327  Louis  finally  came 
himself  to  Italy,  and,  after  being  crowned  at  IMilan  with 
the  iron  crown,  proceeded  to  Rome,  where  the  people 
roused  in  his  favor,  drflve  awaj'  the  papal  legate,  and 
caused  Louis  to  be  crowned  emperor  in  St.  Peter's  by  the 
bishops  of  Venice  and  of  Aleria.  After  the  coronation, 
Louis  held  an  assembl}'  in  the  square  before  the  church, 
in  which  he  summoned  John  under  his  original  name, 
James  of  Cahors,  to  appear  to  answer  the  charges  of 
heresy  and  high  treason  against  him.  After  this  mock 
citation,  the  emperor  proceeded  to  depose  the  pope,  and 
to  appoint  in  his  stead  I'eter  de  Corvara,  a  monk  of 
Abruzzo.  who  assumed  the  name  of  Nicholas  V.  Louis 
also  proclaimed  a  law,  which  was  sanctioned  by  the  pec- 
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pie  of  Rome,  to  the  effect  that  the  pope  should  reside  at 
Rome,  and,  if  absent  more  than  three  months,  should  be 
considered  as  deposed.  These  measures,  however,  were 
attended  with  little  residt.  Louis  returned  to  Germany, 
and  the  Guelphic  predominance  at  Rome  was  restored, 
the  papal  representative  resuming  liis  authority.  But 
John  XXII  never  personally  visited  Rome,  having  died 
at  Avignon  in  1334,  when  he  had  accumulated  in  his 
coffers  "the  enormous  sum  of  18,000,000  florins  of  gold, 
.h.hn  is  renowned  in  theological  history  as  the  author  of 
tiiat  portion  of  the  canon  law  called  the  Extrai-affantes, 
and  also  for  the  singular  opinion  he  entertained  that  the 
just  will  not  be  admitted  to  the  beatific  vision  untU 
after  the  general  resurrection.  This  opinion  he  was 
obliged  formallv  to  retract  i)efore  his  death  (see  Reichel, 
lionuiH  See  ill  the  Middle  A  nr^.y.  l-'l).  Under  his  pon- 
titicatethe  clergy  and  people  ot'tlic  towns  were  deprived 
of  the  right  of  electing  their  bishops,  which  right  he 
reserved  to  himself  on  payment  of  certain  fees  by  the 
person  elected.  He  was  esjiecially  rapacious  in  the  col- 
lection of  the  Annates,  or  First  Fruits.  See  Bower,  His- 
tory of  the  Popes,  vi,  413  sq. ;  Labbe,  xv,  147  ;  Enrjlish 
Cydopiedia,  s.  v. 

John  XXIII,  Pope,  a  native  of  Naples,  and  previ- 
ously t(i  his  election  known  as  cardinal  C'ossci,  succeeded 
Alexander  V  in  1410.  A  man  of  great  talents,  but 
worthless  in  character,  his  reputation  as  cardinal  under 
his  predecessor  is  by  no  means  enviable.  Indeed,  he  is 
accused  of  having  poisoned  Alexander  V  (q.  v.).  As  a 
jiiipe,  he  supported  the  claims  of  Louis  of  Anjou  against 
Lailislaus,  king  of  Naples;  but  Ladislaus,  having  de- 
fi^ated  his  rival  in  battle,  advanced  to  Rome,  and  obliged 
John  to  flee  to  Florence.  He  then  preached  a  cru- 
sade against  Ladislaus,  which  gave  occasion  to  denun- 
ciations and  invectives  from  John  Huss.  Meantime 
the  great  schism  continued,  and  Gregory,  styled  XII, 
and  Benedict,  antipopes,  divided  with  Jolin  the  homage 
of  the  Ciiristian  stntes.  In  his  exile,  wishing  to  secure 
the  favor  of  the  emperor,  he  proposed  to  Sigismund  the 
convocation  of  a  general  council  to  restore  peace  to  the 
(Jhurch,  and  Sigismund  fixed  on  the  city  of  Constance 
as  the  iilace  of  assembly.  On  hearing  of  the  death  of 
Ladislaus,  by  which  event  Rome  became  again  open  to 
him,  John  repented  of  what  he  had  proposed,  but  was 
obliged  to  comply  with  the  general  wish  by  repairing 
to  Constance.  By  this  council  (see  vol.  ii,  p.  486)  John 
was  forced  to  drop  the  papal  tiara;  but  soon  after,  by 
the  assistance  of  Frederick  of  Austria,  he  resumed  his 
authority  by  ordering  the  council  to  dissolve.  This 
provoked  the  question  whetlier  the  pope  is  the  supreme 
authority  in  the  Church,  and  the  fourth  and  fifth  ses- 
sions decided  "  that  the  General  Council,  once  assem- 
bled, is  superior  to  the  pope,  and  can  receive  no  orders 
from  liim."  A  formal  process  was  now  instituted  against 
John ;  sixty  charges  were  laid  against  him,  and  lie  was 
(inally  deposed  on  May  29, 1415,  and  given  into  the  cus- 
tody of  the  elector  palatine.  After  the  election  of  Mar- 
fin  V  and  the  termination  of  the  Council  of  Constance, 
John,  now  again  Balthazar  Cossa,  escaped  from  Ger- 
many and  made  his  submission  to  the  new  pope,  who 
treated  him  kin.Uy,  and  gave  him  the  first  rank  among 
tlie  cardinals.  He  died  soon  after,  Nov.  22,  1419,  at 
Florence.  The  name  of  John,  which  most  of  those  who 
bore  It  disgraced,  either  by  debauchery-,  simony,  or  other 
cntnes.  has  since  been  avoided  by  the  occupants  of  the 
chair  <,t  M.  Peter.  See  Ilerzog,  lieal-Kno/klop.  vi,  7.o9 ; 
Ln,j.r;,dnp.  s.  v.;  Muratori, Tite,  iii,  2,  p.' 846  sq.;  Rid- 
dle,/'„yw^,  ii,.%3.     (J.II.W.) 

John  (St.),  Christians  of.     See  Sabians. 

John's  (St.)  Day,  a  festival  to  commemorate  the 
nativity  „f  .John  the  Baptist.  It  was  observed  as  early 
as  the  1th  century.  The  birth  of  John  is  known  to 
have  preceded  that  of  Jesus  Christ  six  months,  and  June 
- 1  IS  therefore  the  day  lixed  upon  for  this  festival.  Au- 
gustine had  commented  upon  the  peeuliaritv  of  observ- 
ing luB  binhday  rather  than  his  martvrdJm,  and  the 


Church  of  Rome  seems  to  have  acted  on  this  suggestio'i, 
for  it  set  aside  also  a  day,  namely,  August  29,  in  com- 
memoration of  his  beheading ;  but  both  his  birth  and 
martyrdom  are  celebrated  on  the  same  day  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Church  of  England,  the  chief  passages  rela- 
ting to  his  life  and  death  being  included  in  the  lessons. 
See  below,  John's,  Eve  of  St. 

John  (St.)  the  Evangelist's  Day,  the  festival 
in  honor  of  John  the  beloved  disciple,  the  brother  of 
James.  The  first  trace  of  this  festival,  held  on  Decem- 
ber 27,  occurs  in  the  writings  of  "  the  venerable"  Bede. 
It  is  presumed  that  the  observance  of  it  at  first  was  only 
local.  The  Council  of  Lyons,  A.D.  1240,  ordered  that  it 
should  be  perpetually  and  universally  celebrated. 

John's,  Eve  of  St.,  one  of  the  most  joyous  festi- 
vals of  Christendom  during  the  IMiddlc  Ages,  was  cele- 
brated on  the  eve  of  the  birthday  of  John  the  Baptist 
(q.  v.).  From  the  account  given  of  it  by  Jakob  Grimm 
{Deutsche  Mi/thologie,  i,  578,  581,  583  sq.),  it  would  ap- 
pear to  have  been  observed  with  similar  rites  in  cveiy 
country  of  Europe.  Fires  were  kindled  chiefly  in  the 
streets  and  market-places  of  the  towns,  as  at  Paris, 
Metz,  etc. ;  sometimes,  as  at  Gernsheim,  in  the  district 
of  Mainz,  they  were  blessed  by  the  parish  priest,  and 
prayer  and  praise  offered  until  they  had  burned  out; 
but,  as  a  rule,  they  were  secular  in  their  character,  and 
conducted  by  the  laity  themselves.  The  young  people 
leaped  over  the  flames,  or  threw  flowers  and  garlands 
into  them,  with  merry  shoutings;  songs  and  dances 
were  also  a  frequent  accompaniment.  At  a  compara- 
tively late  period  the  verj'  highest  personages  took  part 
in  these  festivities.  In  England,  we  are  told  (see  R. 
Chambers's  Book  of  Days,  June  24),  the  people  on  the 
Eve  of  St.  John's  were  accustomed  to  go  into  the  woods 
and  break  down  branches  of  trees,  which  they  brought 
to  their  homes  and  planted  over  their  doors,  amid  great 
demonstrations  of  joy,  to  make  good  the  prophecy  re- 
specting the  Baptist,  that  many  should  rejoice  in  his 
birth.  This  custom  was  universal  in  England  till  the 
recent  change  in  manners.  Some  of  the  superstitioua 
notions  connected  with  St.  John's  Eve  are  of  a  higlily 
fancifiJ  nature.  The  Irish  believe  that  the  souls  of  all 
people  on  this  night  leave  their  bodies,  and  wander  to 
the  place,  bj-  land  or  sea,  where  death  shall  finally  sep- 
arate them  from  the  tenement  of  clay.  It  is  not  im- 
probable that  this  notion  was  originally  universal,  and 
was  the  cause  of  the  widespread  custom  of  watching  or 
sitting  up  awake  on  St.  John's  night,  for  we  may  weU 
believe  that  there  would  be  a  general  wish  to  prevent 
the  soul  from  going  upon  that  somewhat  dismal  ramble. 
Ill  England,  and  perhaps  in  other  coiuitries  also,  it  was 
believed  that  if  any  one  sat  up  fasting  all  night  in  the 
church  porch  he  would  see  the  spirits  of  those  who  were 
to  die  in  the  parish  during  the  ensuing  twelve  months 
come  and  knock  at  the  church  door  in  the  order  and 
succession  in  which  they  were  to  die.  We  can  easily 
perceive  a  possible  connection  between  this  dreary  fancy 
and  that  of  the  soul's  midnight  ramble.  The  kindling 
of  the  fire,  the  leaping  over  or  through  the  flames,  and 
the  flower  garlands,  clearly  show  that  these  rites  are  es- 
sentially of  heathen  origin,  and  of  a  sacrificial  charac- 
ter. They  are  obviously  connected  with  the  sun  and 
fire  worship  of  the  ancient  heathen  nations,  particularly 
the  Arians  (comp.  Agni,  of  the  Hindus  [q.  v.]  ;  Mitte- 
ra,  of  the  Persians;  the  vestal  virgins,  and  the  Roman 
f  stival  of  Palilia),  and  the  Celts,  (iermans,  and  Slavi. 
In  old  heathen  times,  Midsummer  and  Yule  (q.  v.),  the 
summer  and  winter  solstices,  were  the  two  greatest  and 
most  w^idespread  festivals  in  Europe.  The  Church  of 
Rome,  in  its  accommodating  spirit,  instead  of  abolishing 
the  custom,  yielded  to  popular  feeling,  and  retained  this 
heathen  practice  under  the  garb  of  a  Christian  name. 
See  Khautz,  De  ritu  itjnis  in  natuH  ,S.  Johunnis  accensi 
(Vienna,  1759 ) ;  Paciandi,  De  cultu  S.  Joamiis  Bapt.  un- 
tiqq,  amsl.  (Rom.  1758) ;  Ersch  und  Gruber,  .1%.  J-Jn^ 
(•'//■■■/op.  ii,  22.  ]>.  265 ;  F.  Nork,  Fest-Kulender  (Stuttgard, 
1847),  p.  400. -Chambers,  Cyclop,  s.  v. 
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Johns,  Richard,  a  celcbratad  member  of  the  So- 
ciety cf  "  Friends,"  was  born  at  Bristol,  England,  in  1045, 
and,  com'uigto  this  country  in  early  manhood,  settled  in 
Maryland.  He  was  Avon  over  to  the  Quakers  by  George 
Fox,  and  preached  for  many  years.  He  died  Oct.  16, 
1717.  For  further  details,  see  Janney,  Ilist.  of  Friends, 
iii,  190. 

Johns,  "W.  G.,a  minister  of  the  IMethodist  Episco- 
pal Ciuirch  South,  was  born  in  PulasUi  County,  Ky., 
October '24, 1823,  joined  the  Church  at  thirteen  years  of 
age,  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1845,  and  continued  in  the 
work  for  twenty-one  years,  with  interruptions  for  want 
of  health.  Indeed,  it  is  said  that  so  great  was  his  de- 
votion to  the  Christian  ministry  that  he  often  preached 
when  Itarely  able  to  leave  liis  room.  He  died  October 
23,  18GG.— to;;/,  ^[in.  Mct/i.  Kpisc.  Church  South,  iii,  157. 

Johnson,  Albert  Osborne,  an  American  mis- 
sionary of  the  Presbyterian  Church  to  India,  was  born 
in  Cadiz,  Ohio,  June  22, 1833.  He  was  educated  at  Jef- 
ferson College,  Pa.,  where  he  was  converted,  and,  on  grafl- 
uation  (1852),  went  to  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Al- 
leghany, where  he  graduated  in  1855,  and  was  ordained 
by  the  presbytery  of  Ohio  June  12,  in  the  same  year. 
He  at  once  entered  the  missionary  work,  which  was 
shared  by  his  wife,  whom  he  had  married  the  day  he 
left  the  Theological  Seminary.  But  both  did  not  long 
endure  the  toUs  of  a  missionary  life ;  during  the  Sepoy 
rebellion  in  1857  they  suffered  martyrdom  at  the  hands 
of  the  Indian  rebels.  For  details,  see  Walsh,  Memorial 
of  the  Futtehgurh  Mission  anil  her  Martt/red  Mission- 
aries (Philada.  1859, 12mo),  p.  241  sq.  Mr.  Johnson  is 
spoken  of  by  AValsh  as  "  a  man  of  verj^  genial  influences 
and  of  fine  social  qualities.  As  a  Christian  he  was 
zealous  and  devoted,  a  man  of  prayer,  and  faithful  in  all 
his  duties ;  as  a  missionary  he  bade  fair  to  excel  in 
every  department  of  labor.  His  qualifications  were  of 
a  high  order." 

Johnson,  Enoch,  a  IMethodist  Eiiiscopal  minister, 
was  born  in  North  Carolina;  he  was  early  converted; 
joined  the  itinerancy  in  1819,  and  died  November  25, 
1824.  He  was  a  man  of  deep  piety  and  useful  talents. 
His  labors  were  abundantly  successful,  and  his  character 
greatly  beloved. — Minutes  of  Coiferences,  i,  432. 

Johnson,  Evan  M.,  D.D.,  a  minister  of  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Church,  was  a  native  of  Rhode  Island. 
He  was  ordained  to  the  ministry  in  Trinity  Church, 
NcAvport,  by  bishop  Griswold,  July  8, 1813 ;  removed  to 
New  York  City  in  1814,  and  became  assistant  rector  of 
Grace  Church,  but  the  year  following  he  exchanged  this 
position  for  the  rectorate  of  St.  James's  Church,  New- 
town, L.  I.  In  1824  he  settled  in  Brooklyn,  and  built 
St.  John's  Church.  During  bis  ministry  he  united  near- 
ly 4000  couples  in  marriage,  and  baptized  nearly  10,000 
children.  He  was,  at  the  time  of  his  decease,  March  19, 
1805  (in  his  seventy-third  year),  the  oldest  settled  Epis- 
copal clergyman  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

Johnson,  Haynes,  a  ^Methodist  Episcopal  minis- 
ter, was  burn  at  N\'wliury.  Vernmnt,  in  1X01;  converted 
in  1N29:  entered  the  New  Hampshire  Conference  in  1831, 
anil  died  at  Newbury,  April  9, 1850.  He  was  "  a  faith- 
fid  and  laborious  preacher,"  and  during  the  ten  months 
]irevious  to  his  death  he  made  nine  hundred  pastoral  ais- 
its.  He  was  very  successfid  in  winning  souls  to  Christ. 
— Minutes  of  Conferences,  vi,  75. 

Johnson,  Herman  Merrill,  S.T.D.,  LL.D.,  a 
prominent  minister  and  educator  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  was  bom  in  Oswego  County,  N.Y.,  Nov. 
25, 1815.  After  preparation  at  Cazenovia  Semniary,  he 
entered,  in  1837,  the  junior  class  of  Wesleyan  University, 
graduating  with  distinction  in  1839.  The  same  year 
he  was  elected  professor  of  ancient  languages  in  St. 
Charles's  College,  JNIissouri,  where  he  remained  for  three 
years.  Thence  he  was  called  to  occupy  the  chair  of 
ancient  languages  in  Augusta  College,  Kentucky,  which 
he  held  for  two  years,  when  he  was  elected  professor  of 


ancient  languages  and  literature  in  the  Ohio  Wesleyan 
University  at  Delaware,  Ohio.  Here  he  performed  for 
a  while  the  duties  of  acting  president  of  the  institution, 
organizing  its  curriculum,  and  was  especially  interested 
in  introducing  therein  a  Biblical  course  of  study  as  a 
method  of  ministerial  education.  In  1850  he  was  elect- 
ed professor  of  philosophy  and  English  literature  in 
Dickinson  College,  a  position  which  he  fiUed  for  ten 
years,  when  he  was  called  to  the  presidency  of  this  in- 
stitution, together  with  the  chair  of  mord  science,  in 
1860.  Dr.  Johnson  died  April  5, 1868,  just  after  the  me- 
morials in  behalf  of  the  Methodist  centenary  had  secured 
to  Dickinson  College  a  fair  endowment.  He  contributed 
largely  to  the  Church  periodicals,  especially  the  New 
York  Christian  Advocate  and  the  Methodist  Quarterly 
Review.  Indeed,  he  was  decidedly  able  both  as  a  writer 
and  an  instructor,  and  his  contributions  were  always  read 
with  micommon  interest ;  for,  as  a  thinker,  he  was  clear, 
concise,  original,  and  his  writings  were  often  eminently 
distinguished  for  their  simplicity  and  grace  of  expression. 
He  had  an  especial  liking  for  all  (piestions  of  historical 
and  philological  inquiry,  and  published  a  learned  edition 
of  the  Clio  of  Herodotus  (N.  Y.  1842,  and  often).  He  left 
unfinished  another  large  and  valuable  philological  con- 
tribution, the  translation  and  revision  of  Eberhard's 
great  Synonymical  Dictionary  of  German,  French,  Ital- 
ian, Spanish,  and  English.  It  is  especially  to  be  regret- 
ted that  he  did  not  live  to  complete  his  Commentary  on 
the  historical  Books  of  the  Old  Test.  "  Personally,  Dr. 
Johnson  was  a  man  of  many  and  rare  excellencies.  He 
was  pre-eminently  a  scholar,  extensively  learned,  and 
yet  distinguished  for  culture  rather  than  for  mere  learn- 
ing. He  was  especially  eminent  as  a  teacher,  and  as  an 
administrator  and  disciplinarian  he  had  few  superiors. 
In  private  he  was  a  model  Christian  gentleman,  affable, 
refined,  and  unassuming;  able  and  entertaining  in  con- 
versation, and  as  a  companion  genial,  without  descend- 
ing to  anj'  thing  out  of  harmony  with  his  elevf.ted  char- 
acter and  position.  As  a  prer.rher  he  was  both  forcible 
and  instmctive,  though  too  rigidly  correct  in  his  tastes 
to  allow  him  to  become  extensively  popular.  In  his  re- 
lations to  the  Church  he  belonged  to  an  important  but 
ver\'  small  class.  His  Christian  character,  his  learning, 
and  his  confessed  abilities  fitted  him  for  almost  any  one 
of  the  highest  and  most  responsible  offices  in  the  Church. 
Such  was  the  place  he  occupied,  while  others  of  equal 
dignitA'  and  importance  were  rcadv  to  be  offered  to  him" 
{Ch  ristian  A  dvocale,  N.  Y.,  AprU  16, 1868) .  ( J.  H.  W.) 
Johnson,  John  (1),  an  eminent  and  learned  ili- 
vine  of  the  Church  of  England,  Avas  bom  Dec.  30, 1662. 
He  was  educateil  at  King's  School,  in  the  city  of  Can- 
terbury, and  at  St.  ]\Iary  Magdalen  College,  Cambridge. 
Soon  after  graduation  (1082)  he  was  nominated  by  the 
dean  and  chapter  of  Canterbury  to  a  scholarship  in  Cor- 
pus Christi  College,  and  there  took  the  degree  of  master 
of  arts  in  1085.  Shortly  after  he  entered  into  deacon's  or- 
ders, and  became  curate  to  Thomas  Hardrcs,  at  Hardrcs, 
near  Canterburj'.  In  1686  he  became  vicar  of  Boughton 
under  the  Bleam,  and  in  1687  he  held  the  vicarage  of 
Hernhill,  adjoining  to  Boughton.  In  1697  he  obtained 
the  living  of  St.  John,  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  Avhich  he 
shortly  after  exchanged  for  that  of  Appledon.  and  in  1707 
he  Avas  inducted  to  the  vicarage  of  Cranbrook.  He 
died  in  1725.  His  Avorks  disjday  the  highest  scholar- 
ship, a  mastery  both  of  the  Greek  and  HcbrcAv  lan- 
guages, and  a  deep  research  into  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
His  Unbloody  Sacrifice  (London,  1714,  8vo;  latest  ed. 
Oxf.  1847,  2  vols.  8vo)  is  the  most  complete  Avork  on 
the  Eucharist,  considered  as  a  sacrifice,  extant,  particu- 
larly on  account  of  its  large  \collection  of  authorities 
from  the  fathers.  Avhich  are  printed  in  full.  These  are 
cited  to  prove  that  the  Eucharist  is  a  proper  matenal 
sacrifice;  that  it  is  both  eucharistic  and  propitiator)'; 
that  it  is  to  be  offered  by  proper  officers;  that  the  ob- 
lation is  to  be  made  on  a  proper  altar;  that  it  is  to  be 
consumed  by  manducation  ;  together  with  arguments  to 
prove  that  Avhat  our  Saviour  speaks  concerning  eating 
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1...  flc^h  and  drinkini'  his  Woorl  in  the  6th  chapter  of  I  and  effective  oratory.     His  eulogy  on  General  \^  ash- 
.In.'s  (iosnel  is  princii.allv  meant  of  the  Eucharist,    ington  "  produced  a  great  sensation  throughout  the  com- 
s  wnbhcation,  liaving  invJlved  him  in  a  bitter  con-    munity.     The  exordium  was  spoken  of  at  the  time  as  a 
„n  account  of  its  High-Church  views,  induced    rare  specimen  of  eloquence ;  and  the  whole  performance 
■    ■  ■     was  certainly  of  a  very  high  order."     It  was  pubhshed 
by  the  Legislature,  at  whose  request  it  was  delivered. 
He  also  pubhshed  several  other  discourses,  and  contrib- 
uted largely  to  literary  periodicals  of  his  day.     In  per- 
son he  was"  tall,  slender,  well  proportioned,  and  graceful. 
His  imagination  was  brilliant  and  his  fervor  profound, 
His  intellectual  qualities  and  theological  and  literary 
attainments  were  eminent.     He  wrote  his  sermons,  but 
deUvered  them  extemporaneously,  with  great  simplic- 
ity, directness,  and  unction.     He  died  of  consumption, 
Aug.  29, 1803.    Of  his  three  chiklreu,  two  became  Epis- 
copalian clergymen  :  one  at  Jamaica,  L.  I. ;  the  other  a 
professor  in  the  (leneral  Theological  Seminary  at  New 
York.  —  Rogers,  Hklorical   Discourse  (Albany,  1858) ; 
Sprague,  A  niials,  ix,  167.     (W.  J.  K.  T.) 

Johnson,  Joseph,  an  Indian  preacher,  was  bom 
at  Mohegan,  near  Norwich,  Conn.,  about  1750.  After  a 
brief  course  of  instruction  under  Mr.  Wheelock  at  Leba- 
non, he  was  sent,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  as  a  schoolmaster 
to  the  Six  Nations  of  Indians  in  New  York,  and  remain- 
ed there  a  couple  of  years.  Afterwards  he  spent  a  va- 
grant life  for  some  time,  until,  during  a  fit  of  sickness 
occasioned  by  his  irregularities,  he  became  a  sincere 
penitent,  and  determined  to  preach  the  Gospel  of  Christ. 
He  was  soon  licensed  to  preach,  and  for  several  years 
was  a  missionary  in  the  State  of  New  York.  He  was 
well  acquainted  with  theologj'.  The  date  of  his  death 
is  not  known  to  us. 


1 

troversv  

him  to  "publish,  in  1717,  The  Unhlooch)  Sacrifice,  and 
tar  unreik'l  and  support>'d,  part  ii,  showing  the  agree- 
ment and  disagreement  of  the  Eucharist  with  the  sac- 
rifices of  the  ancients,  and  the  excellency  of  the  former; 
the  great  importance  of  the  Eucharist  both  as  a  feast 
and  a  sacrifice ;  the  necessity  of  frequent  communion  •, 
the  unity  of  the  Eucharist;  the  nature  of  excommunica- 
tion ;  th"e  primitive  method  of  preparation,  with  devo- 
tions for  tlie  altar.  His  other  works  are,  A  Collection 
of  all  Ecclesiastical  Laics,  etc.,  concerning  the  Govern- 
ment, etc.,  of  the  Church  of  England  (Lond.  1720,2  vols. 
8vo ;  Oxford,  1850-51, 2  vols.  8vo) :— 1  Collection  of  Dis- 
courses, etc.  (Lond.  1728, 2  vols.  8vo)  -.—The  Psalter,  or 
Holy  David  and  his  old  English  Translators  cleared 
(London,  1707,  8vo).  See  Life,  by  Rev.  Thos.  Brett.— 
Hook,  Eccles.  Diet.  s.  v. ;  AUibone,  Diet.  Engl,  and  A  m. 
Auth.ii,a.v.     (E.deP.) 

Johnson,  John  (2),  an  able  and  popular  minister 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  born  in  Louisa  Co., 
Va.,  .Jan.  7,  1783 ;  joined  the  Church  in  1807,  and  en- 
tered the  Conference  at  Liberty  Hill,  Tennessee  in  1808. 
Two  years  after  he  removed  to  Kentucky,  and  was  ap- 
pointed first  to  the  Sandy  River  Circuit,  and  in  181 1  to 
Natchez  Circuit.  His  early  educational  advantages  had 
been  few,  and  when  he  entered  the  ministry  of  his 
Church  he  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  possessed  a  fair 
English  education;  but  unremitting  efforts  to  gain 
knowledge  at  last  made  him  one  of  the  best  scholars  of 
his  Conference.  Thus,  while  at  the  Natchez  Circuit,  he 
displayed  an  extensive  knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  He- 
brew, of  which  uo  one  had  believed  him  to  have  an  idea 
even,  and  from  that  time  he  began  to  rise  rapidly  in 
the  estimation  of  his  colleagues.  He  now  took  rank 
with  Lakin,  Sale,  Page,  Hlackman,  and  Oglesby,  and  was 
regarded  by  many  as  the  most  remarkable  preacher  of 
the  West.  In  1812  he  was  appointed  to  the  Nashville 
Circuit ;  then  successively  to  the  Livingston,  Christian, 
and  Goose  Creek,  and  finally  again  to  the  Livingston  Cir- 
cuit ;  and  in  1818  he  was  sent  to  the  Nashville  Station. 
While  here  he  engaged  in  a  controversy  on  the  ques- 
tion of  immersion  with  the  Baptist  preacher  Varderaan, 
in  which  he  is  generally  believed  to  have  come  off  vic- 
tor; at  least  from  this  event  dates  his  great  popularity 
in  the  V/est.  "  Henceforth,"  says  Redford  {Methodism  in 
Kenlnckg,  ii,  143),  "  the  name  of  John  Johnson  was  the 
synonym  of  success  in  religious  controversies."  From 
1820  he  filled  successively  tlie  Red  River,  Hopkinsville, 
and  RusscUville  Circuits,  and  in  18-23  he  was  stationed  at 
Louisville,  and  in  1824  at  :\Iaysvillo,  and,  after  several 
years  of  rest,  was  in  1831  appointed  presiding  elder  of 
the  (Jreen  River,  and  in  lH.i2  of  Hopkinsville  District. 
In  18:5:)  he  was  finally  located,  and  he  now  removed  to 
Mi.Vcrnun,  Ilhnois.  Here  he  died  April  9, 1858.  '-As 
a  ( 'hri^iian,"  says  tlie  Western  Christian  Advocate  (May 
2('.,  is.'i.s).  "lirother  Johnson  was  consistent,  exemplary, 
and  dicply  devoted.  '  Holiness  to  the  Lord'  appears  to 
liHvc  been  his  motto.  He  died  in  great  peace,  testifv- 
ing.  as  Ills  ricsli  and  heart  failed,  that  God  was  the 
stri'ugi  li  i>r  Ids  heart  and  his  portion  forever."    (J.  H.W.) 

Johnson,  John  (3).     See  Johnsonians. 

Johnson,  John  Barent,  a  minister  of  the  Re- 
fTuicd  (I)ui.li)  Cburch,  was  born  in  1769  in  Brooklyn, 
L.I.;  graduated  at  Columl)ia  College,  1792;  studied  the- 
ology under  Dr.  John  II.  Livingston,  and  entered  the 
mnnstry  in  1795.  He  was  copastor  of  the  Reformed 
Uutch  Cluirch,  Albany,  with  Rev.  Dr.  John  Bassett,  from 
1<9G  to  1802,  and  afterwards  pastor  of  the  church  in 
Brooklyn,  1802-3.  Of  i-repossessing  appearance  ami  en- 
gaging manners,  he  won  many  friends  by  liis  dignified 
and  courteous  bearing.  He  was  popular  with  all  class- 
es, esp<.,-ially  with  the  young.  As  a  preacher  lie  was 
Oistinguished  for  a  melodious  voice,  a  natural  manner 


Johnson,  Samuel  (1),  an  English  divine,  and  a 
learned  but  violent  writer  against  popery  in  the  roign 
of  James  II,  was  born  in  Warwickshire  in  1649.  He 
studied  at  St.  Raid's  School  and  at  Trinity  CoUege,  Cam- 
bridge. In  1670  he  obtained  the  living  of  Corrmgham, 
Essex,  but  continued  to  reside  in  London,  and  mingled 
much  in  politics.  He  was  a  friend  of  Essex,  and  chap- 
lain to  lord  William  Russell,  and  advocated  the  succes- 
sion of  the  duke  of  York.  He  was  a  decided  opponent 
of  king  James  II  and  of  his  schemes  to  introduce  popery 
as  the  religion  of  the  state,  and  attacked  Dr.  Hickes  (q. 
v.),  the  upholder  of  passive  obedience,  in  a  pamphlet 
entitled  Julian  the  Apostate.  He  woidd  have  gone  fur- 
ther had  not  the  death  of  his  protector,  lord  Russell, 
obliged  him  to  become  more  prudent,  and  to  keep  his 
Julian's  Arts  to  undermine  Christianity  unpubUshed. 
For  having  written  the  former  work  he  was  summoned 
before  judge  Jeffries,  and  of  course  condemned  to  a 
heavy  fine.  Unable  to  pay  the  fine,  he  was  imprisoned, 
and  during  his  confinement  wrote  A  n  humble  and  hearty 
Address  to  all  Protestants  in  the preserd  Army,  intended 
to  provoke  a  rebellion  against  king  James  II.  He  was 
now  put  in  the  pillory  in  Palace  Yard,  at  Charing  Cross, 
whipped,  and  fined,  after  being  degraded  from  orders. 
After  the  Revolution  of  1688,  William  III  caused  the 
verdict  to  be  reversed,  and  gave  him  an  indemnity.  He 
died  in  1703.  His  writings  were  collected  and  publish- 
ed under  the  style  Works  (2d  ed.  Lond.  1713,  fol.).  See 
Biographia  Britannica ;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Genercde, 
xxvi,  791 ;  Debarj',  Hist.  Ch.  of  Engl,  from  James  II  to 
1717,  p.  70 ;  AUibone,  Diet.  Engl,  and  Amer.  Authors,  ii, 
971.     (E  de  P.) 

Johnson,  Samuel  (2),  D.D.,  an  American  divine, 
was  born  at  Guilford,  Conn.,  Oct.  14,  1696,  and  passed 
A.B.  in  1714  at  Yale  College,  then  situated  at  Saybrook. 
On  the  removal  of  Yale  to  New  Haven  he  became  one 
of  its  tutors,  and  in  1720  pastor  of  the  Congregational 
Church,  West  Haven.  Determined  to  change  his  eccle- 
siastical relations,  he  went  to  England,  and  received 
episcopal  ordination  in  1723.  He  then  visited  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  where  he  was  made  A.M.,  and  returned 
to  America.  Upon  his  arrival  he  entered  on  the  mis- 
sion of  Stratford,  Conn.,  and  formed  the  acquaintance 
of  William  Burnet,  son  of  the  bishop  of  Salisbury.    Hie 
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ministerial  duties  were  iw\v  consitlerably  increasetl,  and 
his  pen  warmly  engaged  for  some  years  in  defence  of 
episcopacy.  In  1743  he  was  made  D.D.  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford.  In  1744  he  was  api)ointed  president 
of  King's  College,  New  York,  in  which  office  he  contin- 
ued till  1754,  when  he  returned  to  Stratford,  where  he 
spent  a  tranquil  and  digniticd  old  age,  cliiotly  in  literary 
labor.  In  174(5  lie  issued  .1  .Si/s/im  of  Jfnralit;/.  and  in 
1752  .1  Compemliiim  <if  L<>;jlr,  Af(t(ipfi;/sirs.  aiid  Ethics, 
and  other  theological  and  miscellaneous  treatises  after 
this  date.  He  died  Jan.  G,  1772. — Sprague,  Annals,  y, 
b-2 ;  Allibone,  Diet.  Emj.  and  A  m.  A  nth.  ii,  971.    (E.  de  P.) 

Johnson,  Samuel  (3),  LL.D.,  one  of  the  most 
distinguisiied  literary  men  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
was  born  at  Liclitield  September  18,  1709.  His  early 
education  was  acquired  in  his  native  town.  In  1728 
he  was  entered  at  Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  but,  in 
consequence  of  the  want  of  means,  did  not  remain  long 
enough  to  obtain  his  degree.  In  1731  his  father  died 
insolvent.  In  the  same  j^ear  he  went  to  Bosworth  as 
usher  of  a  school.  He  soon  became  disgusted  with 
the  drudgery  of  teaching,  and  preferred  to  support  him- 
self bjr  working  for  bookseUers  in  Birmingham.  In 
1736  he  married  Mrs.  Porter,  the  widow  of  a  mercer, 
who  brought  him  £800.  Failing  in  an  effort  to  estab- 
lish an  academj',  he  repaired  in  1737  to  London,  accom- 
panied by  his  celebrated  pupil  David  Garrick.  He  now 
devoted  himself  entirely  to  literary  labor.  His  first 
production  which  attracted  notice  was  his  London,  a 
poem  in  imitation  of  the  third  satire  of  Juvenal.  Hav- 
ing entered  into  an  engagement  with  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine,  he  published  the  parliamentary  debates, 
which,  being  then  a  breach  of  privilege,  came  out  under 
the  fiction  of  Debates  in  the  Senate  of  Lilliput.  These 
obtained  great  celebrity  on  account  of  their  extraordi- 
nary eloquence,  and  were  almost  exclusively  the  prod- 
uct of  his  own  invention.  The  works  which  were  now 
produced  were  celebrated  beyond  measure,  and  will  ever 
be  regarded  as  extraordinary  monuments  both  of  vigor 
and  originality  in  thuiking,  and  of  great  though  pon- 
derous ]iower  of  expression. 

But  Dr.  Johnson  had  excellencies  far  superior  to  mere 
literary  accomplishments.  He  was  truly  a  devout  man, 
and  he  possessed  a  vigor  and  independence  of  mind 
■which  enabled  him  to  scorn  the  ridicule  and  silence  the 
opposition  of  wits  and  worldlings  to  serious  religion. 
He  often  recurred  in  after  life  to  the  impression  made 
upon  his  tender  imagination  by  his  m^>ther's  example 
and  instruction.  While  a  student  at  Oxford  these  im- 
pressions were  revived  and  intensified,  according  to  his 
own  account,  by  the  careful  study  of  Law's  Serious  Call, 
in  consequence  of  which  he  was  incited  to  a  devout  and 
holy  life.  Serious  and  pious  meditations  and  resolu- 
tions had  been  earlj'  familiar  to  his  mind.  The  pious 
gratitude  with  which  he  acknowledged  mercies  upon 
every  occasion,  the  humble  submission  Avhich  he  breathes 
when  it  is  the  will  of  his  heavenly  Father  to  try  him 
with  affliction,  show  how  seriously  the  mind  of  Johnson 
had  been  impressed  with  a  sense  of  religion. 

Dr.  Johnson  is  generally  charged  with  extreme  big- 
otry, and  want  of  charity  towards  religionists  who  dif- 
fered from  him.  This  charge,  however,  is  very  unfair 
in  the  face  of  his  repeated  declaration  to  the  contrary. 
"All  denominations  of  Christians,"  he  is  reported  to 
have  said,  "have  really  little  difference  in  point  of  doc- 
trine, though  they  may  differ  widely  in  external  forms." 
"For  my  part,  I  think  all  Christians,  whether  papist  or 
Protestant,  agree  in  the  essential  articles,  ami  that  their 
differences  are  trivial,  and  rather  political  than  relig- 
ious." He  spoke  in  the  highest  terms  of  Wesley  from 
intimate  knowledge  of  his  character,  ha\ing  been  at  the 
same  coUege  with  him,  and  said  that  "  lie  thought  of 
religion  only."  "  Whatever  might  be  thought  of  some 
Methodist  teachers,"  he  said,  "he  could  scarcely  doubt 
the  sincerity  of  that  man,  who  travelled  900  miles  in  a 
mouth,  and  preached  twelve  times  in  a  week ;  for  no 
adequate  reward,  merely'  temporal,  could  be  given  for 


such  indefatigable  labor.  The  established  clergy  in 
general  did  not  preach  plain  enough ;  polished  periods 
and  glittering  sentences  flew  over  the  heads  of  the  com- 
mon people  without  impression  on  their  hearts.  Some- 
thing might  be  necessary  to  excite  the  atlcctious  of  the 
common  people,  who  were  sunk  in  languor  and  lethargy, 
and  therefore  he  supposed  that  the  new  concomitants 
of  jNIethodism  might  probably  produce  so  desirable  an 
effect.  The  mind,  like  the  bodj',  delighted  in  change 
and  novelty,  and  even  in  religion  itself  courted  new  ap- 
pearances and  modifications."  His  views  on  the  great 
subjects  of  original  sin,  in  consequence  of  the  fall  of 
man,  and  of  the  atonement  made  by  our  Saviour,  as 
reported  by  his  celebrated  biographer,  were  decided  and 
evangelical.  His  sentiments  on  natural  and  revealed 
religion  were  equally  explicit.  In  short,  it  appears 
that  few  men  have  ever  lived  in  whose  thoughts  re- 
Ugion  had  a  larger  or  more  practical  share.  'His 
habitual  piety,"  says  lord  Brougham,  "his  sense  of 
his  own  imperfections,  his  generally  blameless  conduct 
in  the  various  relations  of  life,  have  already  been  suf- 
ficiently described.  He  was  a  good  man,  as  he  was  a 
great  man ;  and  he  had  so  firm  a  regard  for  virtue  that 
he  wisely  set  much  greater  store  by  his  worth  than 
by  his  fame."  "  Though  consciousness  of  superiority 
might  sometimes  induce  him  to  carry  it  high  with  man 
(and  even  this  was  much  abated  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
life),  his  devotions  have  shown  to  the  whole  -world  how 
humbly  he  walked  at  all  times  with  his  God."  "  If, 
then,  it  be  asked,"  says  lord  Mahon,  "  who  first  in  Eng- 
land, at  that  period,  breasted  the  waves  and  stemmed 
the  tide  of  infidelity — who  enlisted  wit  and  eloquence, 
together  with  argument  and  learning,  on  the  side  of 
revealed  religion,  first  turned  the  literary  current  in  its 
favor,  mainly  prepared  the  reaction  which  succeeded — 
that  praise  seems  most  justly  to  belong  to  Dr.  Samuel 
Johnson.  Refigion  was  with  him  no  mere  lip  service 
nor  cold  formality;  he  was  mindful  of  it  in  his  social 
hours  as  much  as  in  his  graver  lucubrations;  and  he 
brought  to  it  not  merely  erudition  such  as  few  indeed 
possessed,  but  the  weight  of  the  highest  character,  and 
the  respect  which  even  his  enemies  could  not  deny  him. 
It  may  be  said  of  him  that,  though  not  in  orders,  he  did 
the  Church  of  England  belter  service  than  most  of  those 
who  at  that  listless  sera  ate  her  bread." 

The  death  of  this  great  man  was  a  beautiful  com- 
mentary on  his  life.  "  When  at  length,"  says  lord  Ma- 
caulay,  "  the  moment  dreaded  through  so  many  years 
came  close,  the  dark  cloud  passed  away  from  Johnson's 
mind.  His  temper  became  unusually  patient  and  gen- 
tle ;  he  ceased  to  think  of  death  and  of  that  which  lies 
beyond  death,  and  he  s]ioke  much  of  the  mercy  of  God 
and  the  propitiation  of  Christ.  Though  the  tender  care 
which  had  mitigated  his  sufferings  during  months  of 
sickness  at  Streatham  was  withdrawn,  he  Avas  not  left 
desolate.  ...  In  this  serene  frame  of  mind  he  died, 
Dec.  13,  1784 ;  a  week  later  he  was  laid  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  among  the  eminent  men  of  whom  he  had  been 
the  historian — Cowley  and  Denham,  Dryden  and  Con- 
greve.  Gay,  Prior,  and  Addison."      (E.  de  P.) 

It  remains  for  us  to  append  a  brief  outline  of  all  the 
literary  labors  of  his  life.  In  addition  to  his  contribu- 
tions to  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  and  his  poem  London, 
Johnson  wrote  in  1744  an  interesting  Life  of  Richard 
Savage;  in  1749  his  best  poem.  The  Vanity  of  Human 
Wishes,  an  imitation  of  the  tenth  satire  of  Juvenal;  and 
in  1750  commenced  The  Ramble?;  a  periodical  which  he 
conducted  for  two  years,  and  the  contents  of  which  were 
almost  wholly  his  own  composition.  But  perhaps  one 
of  his  greatest  accomplishments  is  his  Dictionary,  a  no- 
ble piece  of  work,  entitling  its  author  to  be  considered 
the  founder  of  English  lexicography;  it  appeared  in 
1755,  after  eight  years  of  solid  labor.  The  Idler,  an- 
other periodical,  was  begun  by  him  in  1758,  and  carried 
on  for  two  years  also ;  and  in  1759  occurred  one  of  the 
most  touching  episodes  of  his  life — the  writing  of  Ras- 
selas  to  pay  the  expenses  of  his  mother's  funeral.     It 
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was  written,  he  tells  us,  "  in  the  evenings  of  a  week." 
But,  with  all  these  publications  before  the  public,  he 
did  not  really  emerge  from  obscurity  until  1762,  when  a 
pension  of  ioOO  a  year  was  conferred  on  him  by  lord 
Bute;  and  in  the  following  year  occurred  an  event,  ap- 
parently of  little  moment,  but  which  had  a  lasting  in- 
fluence" upon  his  fame:  this  was  his  introduction  to 
James  Boswell,  whose  Life  of  Dr.  Johnson  is  probably 
more  imperishable  than  any  of  the  doctor's  own  writ- 
ings. In  17(U  the  famous  Literary  Club  was  instituted, 
and  in  the  following  year  began  his  intimacy  with  the 
Thralcs.  In  the  same  year  appeared  his  edition  of 
Shakspeare.  In  1773  he  visited  the  Highlands  with 
Boswell,  and  in  1781  appeared  his  Lives  of  the  Poets,  his 
last  literary  work  of  any  importance.  See  Boswell,  Life 
of  Johnson;  Wilkes,  Christian  Essays;  Slurphy,  Life, 
in  jjreface  to  Works ;  Memoir  by  Walter  Scott ;  Essays 
by  Jlaeaulay  and  Carlyle;  a  brief  but  elaborate  charac- 
ter of  Dr.  Johnson,  written  by  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  in 
his  Life,  ii,  166-9 ;  Dr.  Johnson,  his  Reliyious  Life  and 
Death  (X.  Y.  1850,  8vo)  ;  Chambers,  Cyclop,  s.  v. ;  Eng- 
lish Cyclop,  s.  V. ;  and  the  excellent  and  elaborate  article 
in  Allibone,  L)ict.  Engl,  and  Anier.  Authors,  s.  v. 

Johnson,  Thomas,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  South,  was  born  in  Virginia,  July  11, 
1802;  went  to  Jtissouri  in  1822,  and  commenced  the 
work  of  the  ministry  in  1825.  He  labored  as  an  itiner- 
ant in  the  bounds  of  the  St.  Louis  Conference,  filling 
some  of  the  most  important  stations ;  but  spent  his 
greatest  labors,  and  was  most  successful,  as  missionary 
to  the  Indians.  His  name  will  ever  be  connected  with  } 
the  history  of  Indian  missions.  Wise  and  earnest,  he  I 
carried  success  with  him  in  his  responsible  and  arduous 
labors.  He  honorably  sustained  his  character  as  a  j 
Christian  minister  through  all  his  pilgrimage,  and  died  , 
an  approved  servant  of  God.  He  was  shot  by  unkno^vn 
parties  in  tlie  night  of  Jan.  3, 1865,  probably  on  account 
of  his  political  principles.  Among  his  colleagues  in  the 
Contcrence  Johnson  ranked  with  the  first,  and  was 
highly  esteemed  l)y  all.  Says  one  of  them  :  "  He  was  \ 
a  man  nf  principle ;  one  of  the  very  few  among  the 
many  thousands  who,  on  all  occasio'ns  and  under  all 
circumstances,  acted  upon  the  settled  principle  of  mo- 
rality and  religion."     See  Conf.  Min.  M.  E.  Ch.  S.  iii   * 

i(;«.  I 

Johnson,  William  Bullien,  D.D.,  a  Baptist  i 
mniister,  was  born  on  John's  Island,  near  Charleston,  S.  ' 
C,  June  13, 1782.    He  was  intended  for  the  jurist's  pro-  ! 
fession,  but  after  conversion  (1804)  he  decided  for  the  i 
ministry,  and  was  ordained.  January,  1806,  pastor  of  a  i 
church  at  Kutaw,  S.  C.    In  1800  he  removed  to  Colum- 
bia; later  he  lived  at  Savannah,  C.a.,  whence  he  return- 
ed to  Columbia  in  1816.     In  1822  he  was  placed  in 
charge  of  the  female  academy  at  Greenville,  S.  C.    Ein-ht 
or  nnie  years  later  he  removed  t^  Edgeville,  S.  C.?as 
pastor,  teaching  also  at  the  same  time  at  a  female  high 
school,  and  suljsequently  to  Anderson,  S.  C,  where  a  I 
university  for  ladies  bears  his  name.    He  finallv  returned  I 
to  (.reenviUe.  S.  C,  where  he  labored  faithfully  for  the 
Church  of  his  choice  up  to  the  hour  of  his  death,  in  perfect 
vigor  of  miiKl  and  soundness  of  bodv  very  unlike  an  octo- 
genarian.   He  died  in  1867  or  1868.    The  degree  of  D  D  ' 
was  cmferred  upon  him  by  Brown  Universitv  in  1833.  i 
Ur.  Johnson  was  a  iiromineiit  member  of  the^Bilde  Ke-  ! 
vision  Soci.-ty,  and  one  of  the  presidents  of  the  General  ! 
Bap  >st  (  onvention  of  the  United  States  (formed  in 
l«l  1 ).     Over  the  Baptist  Convention  of  his  native  state 
ic  presided  f(,r  a  score  and  a  half  of  vears.     He  wrote  ' 
lari;e|y  f.-r  the  religious  periodicals  of  his  Church,  and  ! 
pubhslM.I    nerelopmmt   of  the   Gospel  of  .Tesus   Christ 
li,ro„;jh  the  Gorernment  and  Order  of  the  Churches,  be- 
sides sermons,  circulars,  and  addresses.-Appleton,  Cy- 
clop. X,  36.  "  '    •' 

Johnsonians,  followers  of  John  Johnson,  a  Baptist 
rniUHter  at  Livrpool.  England,  in  the  last  centime  of 


there  are  still  several  o 
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parts  of  England.  He  denied  that  faith  was  a  duty,  or 
even  action  of  the  soul,  and  defined  it  "  an  active  prin- 
ciple" conferred  by  grace ;  and  denied  also  the  duty  of 
ministers  to  exhort  the  unconverted,  or  preach  any 
moral  duties  whatever.  Though  Mr.  Johnson  enter- 
tained high  supralapsarian  notions  on  the  divine  de- 
crees, he  admitted  the  universality  of  the  death  of 
Christ.  On  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  his  followers 
are  said  to  have  embraced  the  indwelling  scheme,  with 
Calvinistic  views  of  justification  and  the  atonement. 
See  Johnson's  Faith  of  God's  Elect;  Brine's  Jlistakes 
of  Mr.  Johnson  (174:5). 

Johnston,  Arthur,  a  Scottish  writer  of  great  ce- 
lebrity, a  native  of  Caskieben,  near  Aberdeen,  was  born 
in  1587.  He  w  as  a  physician  by  profession,  but  spent 
most  of  his  time  in  literary  pursuits;  especially  thor- 
ough was  his  acquaintance  with  Latin,  and  it  is  mainly 
for  his  Latin  version  of  the  Psalms,  one  of  his  last  and 
best  works,  that  we  mention  his  name  here.  They  were 
published  under  the  title  of  Fsalnwrum  Davidis  Para- 
phrasis  Poetica,  et  Canticorum  Eranf/elicorum  (Aberd. 
1637, 12mo,  and  often  since).  As  another  writer  of  note, 
George  Buchanan,  also  furnished  a  Latin  version  of  the 
Psalms,  a  comparison  was  frequently  instituted  as  to 
the  comparative  merits  of  their  work.  Hallam  [Liter, 
Hist,  of  Europe,  4th  ed.  Lond.  1854,  iii,  53),  in  alluding 
to  it,  thinks  that  "  Johnston's  Psalms,  all  of  which  are  in 
elegiac  metre,  do  not  fall  far  short  of  those  of  Buchanan 
either  in  elegance  of  style  or  correctness  of  Latinity." 
Johnston  spent  the  earlier  part  of  his  life  in  France  and 
Italy.  His  medical  degree  he  obtained  at  Padua.  He 
returned  to  Scotland  in  1625,  and  about  1628  was  ap- 
pointed physician  to  the  court  of  Charles  I.  In  1637 
his  literary  attainments  received  recognition  by  his 
election  to  the  rectorate  of  King's  College.  He  died  in 
1641.  Besides  the  Psalms,  he  translated  into  Latin  the 
Te  Deum,  Creed,  Decalogue,  etc. ;  also  Solomon's  Song 
(Lond.  1633,  8vo).  His  other  publications  are  Elegia 
in  Ohitum  R.  Jacobi  (Lond.  1625,  4to) : — Epigramniata 
(Aberdeen,  1632, 8vo).  See  memoirs  of  him  in  Benson's 
ed.  of  Johnston's  version  of  the  Psalms ;  Allibone,  Diet, 
of  Eng.  and  Amer.  Authors,  ii,  983;  Cyclop.  Brit.  vol. 
xii,  s.  V. 

Johnston,  John,  a  Scotch  minister,  was  a  native 
of  Aberdeen,  and  flourished  in  the  latter  half  of  the  16th 
century.  He  was,  like  his  relative  Arthur  Johnston  (q. 
v.),  of  a  poetical  turn  of  mind,  but  he  also  served  his 
Church  (the  Presbyterian)  in  the  capacity  of  professor 
of  divinity  at  St.  Andrew's  College.  He  died  in  1612. 
He  wrote  Consolatio  Christiana  sub  Cruce,  etc.  (1609, 
8vo)  -.—Jambi  Saa-a  (1611) : — Tertrasticha  et  Lemmata 
Sacra — Item  Cantica  Sacra — Item  Icones  Regum  Judece 
et  Israelis  (Lugd.  Bat.  1612,  4to) ;  etc.  See  Allibone, 
Diet,  of  English  and  American  Authors,  vol.  ii,  s.  v. 

Johnstone,  Bryce,  an  eminent  Scottish  theologian 
and  writer,  was  bom  at  Annan,  Dumfriesshire,  in  1747, 
He  studied  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  where  he 
graduated  D.D.  He  entered" the  Church,  and  was  for  a 
long  time  pastor  of  Holyrood  (from  1771),  and  died  m 
1805.  He  wrote.  Commentary  on  the  Revelation  of  John 
(1794,  2  vols.  8vo)  •.—On  thv  IiijVi,  nee  of  Religion  on  civil 
Society  and  civil  Gor<r„»>,  ///  (  1 M )  I ) .  All  of  his  Sermons 
and  Life  were  published  by  liis  nephew,  the  Rev.  John 
Johnstone  (1807,  8vo) ;  etc.  See  Gorton's  Eiog)'.  Dic- 
tionary, s.  V. ;  Allibone,  Diet.  Engl,  and  Am.  A  uih.  s.  v. 

Joi'ada  (Heb.  Yoyada',  "'7^*^,  a  contraction  of  Je- 
iioiADA,  found  only  in  Nehemiah,  who  invarialjly  uses 
it),  the  name  of  two  men. 

1.  (Sept.  'loJiiSd  V.  r.  'Itoiea,  Yulg.  Jojada.  A.  Vers. 
"  Jehoiada.")  Son  of  Paseah,  and  apparently  one  of  the 
chief  priests ;  in  conjunction  with  Meshullam  he  repair- 
ed the  Old  Gate  [see  Jeri-salem],  with  its  appurte- 
nances, after  the  captivity  (Neh.  iii,  6).    B.C.  446. 

2.  (Sept.  'Jwrr^a  v.  r.  'lwiai:.a,  'Ito^aL)  Son  and 
successor  of  Eliashib  in  the  high-priesthood,  himself 
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succeeded  by  his  son  Jonathan  (Neh.  xli,  10,  11,  22); 
another  of  his  sons  having  married  a  daughter  of  San- 
ballat,  on  which  account  he  was  banished  (Neh.  xiii, 
28).  B.C.  post  446.  Josephus  (.1«^  xi,  7,  1)  Grjecizes 
the  name  as  Judas  (lovSaC).     See  Higii-priest. 

Joi'akim  (Heb.  Yoi/aJdm',  D'^p^i^,  a  contraction 
of  Jehoiakim,  used  exclusively  by  Nehemiah ;  Sept. 
'IwciKtifi  V.  r.  'Iwaici'ju),  son  of  Jeshua  and  father  of  Eli- 
ashib,  high-priests  successively  (Neh.  xii,  10,  12,  2G). 
B.C.  ante  446.  Josephus  does  not  mention  him.  See 
Higii-priest. 

Joi'arib  (Heb.  Yoyarib',  ni'l^^i"',  a  contraction  of 
Jehoiarib,  occurring  exclusively  in  Ezra  and  Nehemi- 
ah), the  name  of  three  or  four  persons. 

1.  (Sept. 'Iajap('/3  V.  r. 'Iwpi'/?.)  A  priest  named  (Neh. 
xi,  10)  in  connection  with  Jachin,  and  as  father  of  Jed- 
aiah  (q.  v.),  but  by  some  error ;  compare  1  Chron.  ix,  10, 
where  he  is  called  Jehoiarib  (q.  v.),  well  known  as 
founder  of  one  of  the  sacerdotal  "  courses."    See  Priest. 

2.  (Sept.  'IwiapijS.)  A  descendant  of  Judah,  son  of 
Zechariali  and  father  of  Adaiah  (Neh.  xi,  5),  apparently 
througli  Shelah.  See  Shiloni.  B.C.  considerably  ante 
536. 

3.  (Sept.  "lojiapsiji,  'ItoapijS.)  One  of  the  priests 
who  returned  from  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel  (Neh.  xii, 
6).  He  was  the  father  of  Mattenai,  a  contemporary 
with  the  high-priest  Joiakim  (Neh.  xii,  19).     B.C.  536. 

4.  (Sept.  'Idjaptlfx  v.  r.  'Iwapi/i.)  A  person  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  Elnathan  as  a  "  man  of  im- 
derstanding"  (the  others  being  called  "chief  men"),  ap- 
parently among  the  priests,  sent  for  by  Ezra  at  the 
river  of  Ahava  to  devise  means  for  obtaining  a  company 
of  Levites  to  return  v.'ith  him  to  Jerusalem  (Ezra  viii, 
16).     B.C.  459. 

Joining,  besides  its  common  sense  (pS'^j  to  clinff  or 
adhere),  is  technically  used  of  the  hinders  (ri'',"i2n'2, 
mi-r/iidiht-rotli'),  whether  of  wood  or  stone,  of  the  walls 
of  a  builcUng  (1  Chron.  xxii,  .3).     See  Coupling. 

Joint,  besides  its  usual  meaning  {p'2'1  de'bel;  afi), 
etc."),  is,  in  one  passage  (Cant,  vii,  1),  verj'  erroneously 
employed  in  the  A.Y.  as  a  rendering  of  f^p^BH,  cham- 
7M!<A-M»' (Sept.  vaguely  pi;.&;uo(,Yulg.j»nc^M?w, occurs  no- 
where else),  the  wrtz/j/jer*  {of  the  thighs),  i.  e.  c/rr<?re/-s, 
a  part  of  the  female  dress ;  which,  in  the  case  of  bridal 
toilette,  are  represented  as  being  fringed  with  a  worked 
edging  like  lace  or  a  skilfully  chased  jewel.    See  Attire. 

Jok'deam  (Heb.  YoMedm',  D^'"Ip^,  burning  o/'the 
peojih' ;  Sept.  leKSadi.i,Yu\g.Jiicadam),  a  town  in  the 
mountains  of  Judah,  mentioned  between  Jezreel  and  Za- 
noah  (Josh,  xv,  56).  The  associated  names  indicate  a 
locality  in  the  district  south-east  of  Hebron,  perhaps  at 
the  ruined  site  marked  as  ed-Ikir  onYan  dcYelde's 
JIap.jnst  north  of  Jebel  Ziph. 

Jo'kim  (Heb.  Yokim',  t'pi'^,  prob.  a  contraction 
of  Joiakim;  Sept.  'IwaKelfi  v.  r.  'IwaKi//,  Yulg.  para- 
phrases qui  stai-e fecit  soleni),  a  person  mentioneil  among 
the  descendants  of  Shelah  (his  third  son,  according  to 
Burrington),  son  of  Judah  (1  Chron.  iv,  22).  B.C.  prob. 
ante  588.  See  Jashubi-lehem.  "  The  Targum  trans- 
laces,  '  and  the  prophets  and  scribes  who  came  forth  from 
the  seed  of  Joshua.'  The  reading  which  that  and  the 
Yulg.  had  e-vidently  was  D'^p'^,  applied  by  some  Rabbin- 
ical tradition  to  Joshua,  and  at  the  same  time  identify- 
ing Joash  and  Saraph,  mentioned  in  the  same  verse,  with 
Mahlon  and  Chilion.  Jerome  quotes  a  Hebrew  legend 
that  Jokim  was  Elimelech,  the  husband  of  Naomi,  in 
whose  days  the  sun  stood  still  on  account  of  the  trans- 
gressors of  the  law  {Qwest.  Heb.  in  Pai-cd.')"  (Smith). 

Jok'meam  (Heb.  Yohnedm' ,'C'::'^'^'^,gatherinf/ of 
the  people  ;  in  1  Kings  iv,  12,  Sept.  Itypi'ian  v.  r.  Aoi;- 
icf///,  Yulg.  ./ecnuKin,  Auth.Xers. "  Jokneam ;"  in  1  Chron. 
vi,  68  [53],  'liKfiadv,  Jeanaani),  a  place  elsewhere  call- 


ed KiBZAiM  (Josh,  xxi,  22),  but  better  known  as  Jokite- 
AM  (Josh,  xii,  22,  etc.). 

Jok'neam  (Heb.  Yohwam' .  ^V'^'^'^, 2wssession  of 
the  people;  Sept.  'liKora/i,  Yulg.  Juchunan,  Jeconam, 
Jemam),  a  royal  city  of  the  Canaanites  (Josh,  xii,  22), 
situated  on  the  soutliwestern  boundary  of  Zebulon  (but 
not  within  it  [see  Tribe]),  near  Dabbasheth,  and  front- 
ed by  a  stream  [the  Kishon]  (Josh,  xix,  11) ;  assigned 
out  of  the  territory  of  Zebulon  to  the  Levites  of  the  fam- 
ily of  Merari  (Josh,  xxi,  34).  From  1  Chron.  vi,  68,  the 
name  appears  to  have  been  in  later  times  written  in  the 
nearly  synonymous  form  of  Jokjieaji,  and  it  thus  ap- 
pears (in  the  original)  as  the  boundary  point  of  one  of 
the  purveyorships  of  Solomon  (1  Kings  iv,  12).  It  also 
seems  to  have  been  identical  with  the  Levitical  city 
KiBZAiM  (see  Lightfoot,  0pp.  ii,  233)  in  Mount  Ephraim 
(Josh,  xxi,  22).  Dr.  Robinson  has  lately  identified  it 
with  the  modern  Tell  Keiimon,  a  commanding  position 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  Carmel,  across  the  Kishon  from  the 
plain  of  Esdraelon,  and  in  a  locaUty  exactly  agreeing 
with  the  scriptural  data,  and  in  name  and  situation  with 
the  Cyamon  (q.  V.)  of  the  Apocrypha  (Judith  vii,  3),  as 
well  as  with  that  of  the  Cammona  of  Eusebius  and  the 
Cimana  of  Jerome,  although  (in  their  Onomasticon)  they 
profess  ignorance  of  the  site  of  Jokneam  (new  ed.  of 
Bibl.  Researches,  iii,  115).  Schwarz  {Palest,  p.  91)  gives 
a  conjecture  agreeing  with  the  latter  part  of  this  identi- 
fication. (See  also  Yan  de  Yelde,  Memoir,  p.  326 ;  Trist- 
ram, Land  of  Israel,  p.  119.) 

Jok'shan  (Heb.  Yohshan',  'l^P^  snarer ;  Sept. 
'li'ictv  V.  r.  'Ididv  or  'leicaw),  the  second  son  of  Abra- 
ham and  Keturah,  whose  sons  Sheba  and  Dedan  appear 
to  have  been  the  ancestors  of  the  Sabasans  and  Dedan- 
ites,  that  peopled  a  part  of  Arabia  Felix  (Gen.  xxv,  2,  3 ; 
1  Chron.  i,  32,  33).  B.C.  cir.  2020.  "  If  the  Keturahites 
stretched  across  the  desert  from  the  head  of  the  Ara- 
bian to  that  of  the  Persian  Gulf  (see  Dedan),  then  we 
must  suppose  that  Jokshan  returned  westwards  to  the 
trans-Jordanic  country,  where  are  placed  the  settlements 
of  Lis  sons,  or  at  least  the  chief  of  their  settlements,  for 
a  wide  spread  of  these  tribes  seems  to  be  indicated  in 
the  passages  in  the  Bible  which  make  mention  of  them. 
The  writings  of  the  Arabs  are  rarely  of  use  in  the  case 
of  Keturahite  tribes,  whom  they  seem  to  confound  with 
Ishmaelites  in  one  common  appellation.  They  mention 
a  dialect  of  Jokshan  (Yakish,  who  is  Yokshan,  as  having 
been  formerly  spoken  near  'Aden  and  El-Jened,  in  South- 
ern Arabia:  Yakut's  Moojam,  cited  in  the  Zeitschi-ift 
d.  Deutsch.  More/enl.  Gesellschift,  viii,  600-1 ;  x,  30-1)  ; 
but  that  IMidianites  penetrated  so  far  into  the  peninsula 
we  hold  to  be  highly  improbable"  (Smith).  "Knobcl 
(Genes,  p.  188)  suggests  that  the  name  .Jokshan  may 
have  passed  mto  Kashun  (V'^P)>  a"'l  that  his  descend- 
ants were  the  Cassanitcn  {Kaaaavlrai)  of  Ptolemy  (vi, 
7,  6)  and  Steph.  Byzant.  (s.  v.),  the  Casandres  (Kacraj- 
^p£t(.)  of  Agatharchidcs  (p.  6,  ed.  Huds.),the  Gasandres 
{raaavi^ptic)  of  Diod.  Sic.  (iii,  44),  and  the  Casani  or 
Gasani  of  Pliny  {Hist.  Nat.  vi,  32),  who  dwelt  l)y  the 
Red  Sea,  to  the  south  of  the  Cinsedocolpites,  and  ex- 
tended to  the  most  northern  of  the  Joktanites"  (Kitto). 
See  Ar.vria. 

Jok'tan  (Heb.  Yul-tan',  'IJp^,  little;  Sept.  'Iiktuv  ; 
Josephus  'loiiKrag,  Ant.  i,  6,  4;  Yulg.  .Jectan),  a  Shemitc, 
second  named  of  the  two  sons  of  Eber,  his  brother  being 
Peleg  (Gen.  x,  25 ;  1  Chron.  i,  19).  B.C.  cir.  2400.  He 
is  mentioned  as  the  progenitor  of  thirteen  sons  or  heads 
of  tribes,  supposed  to  have  resided  in  Southern  Arabia 
(Gen.  X.  26-30) ;  1  Chron.  i,  20-23).  The  Arabians  caU- 
ed  him  Kahtan,  and  assert  that  from  him  the  eir/ht  orig- 
inal residents  of  Yemen  sprang.  His  name  is  still  point- 
ed out  by  them  near  Keshin  {Siebu\ir,Beschreib.  p.  287), 
and  traces  of  the  same  name  appear  in  a  city  mentioned 
by  Niebuhr  {Beschr.  p.  275)  as  lying  three  days' jour- 
ney north  of  Nejcran,  perhaps  the  station  Jaktan  alluded 
to  by  Edrisi  as  situated  in  the  district  of  Sanaa.     (See 
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A.  Schultens,  IIu<:t.  imp.  vetusi.  Jocfanidar.  in  A  r.  Fel. 
ex  A  biil/eda,  etc.,  Harderov.  178C ;  Pococke,  Specim.  hist. 
Arab.  p.  32  sq.;  Assemam,  Bibl.  Orient.  Ill,  ii,  553  sq.: 
Bochart's  Phaleff,  iii,  15.)— Winer,  i,  595. 

The  original  limits  of  the  Joktanidise  are  stated  in  the 
Bible :  "  Their  dwelling  was  from  Jlesha,  as  thou  goest 
unto  Sepbar.  a  mount  of  the  East"  (Gen.  x,  30).  The 
position  cf  Mesha,  which  is  reasonably  supposed  to  be 
the  western  boundary,  is  still  uncertain  [see  JIesha]  ; 
but  Sepliar  is  well  established  as  being  the  same  as  Za- 
firi  the  sea-port  town  on  the  east  of  the  modern  Yemen, 
and  formerly  one  of  the  chief  centres  of  the  great  In- 
dian and  African  trade.     See  Sephak. 

1.  The  native  traditions  respecting  Joktan  himself 
commence  with  a  difficulty.  The  ancestor  of  the  great 
southern  peoples  was  called  Kuhtan,\vho,  say  the  Arabs, 
was  the  same  as  Joktan.  To  this  some  European  crit- 
ics have  objected  that  there  is  no  good  reason  to  ac- 
count for  the  change  of  name,  and  that  the  identifica- 
tion of  Kahtan  with  Joktan  is  evidently  a  Jewish  tra- 
dition adopted  by  ^lohammed  or  his  followers,  and  con- 
setiuently  at  or  after  the  promulgation  of  El-Islam.  M. 
Caussin  de  Perceval  commences  his  essay  on  the  history 
of  Yemen  (Ki.ifii,  i,  39)  with  this  assertion,  and  adds, 
"  Le  nom  de  Calitan,  disent-ils  [les  Arabes],  est  le  nom 
de  Yectan,  It'gerement  altere  en  passant  d'une  langue 
t'trangere  dans  la  langue  Arabe."  In  reply  to  these  ob- 
jectors, we  may  state : 

(1.)  The  Kabbins  hold  a  tradition  that  Joktan  settled 
m  India  (see  Joseph.  Ant.  i,  G,  4),  and  the  supposition  of 
a  Jewish  influence  in  the  Arab  traditions  respecting 
him  is  therefore  untenable.  In  the  present  case,  even 
were  this  not  so,  there  is  an  absence  of  motive  for  JIo- 
hammed's  adopting  traditions  which  alienate  from  the 
race  of  Ishmael  many  tribes  of  Arabia:  the  influence 
here  suspected  may  rather  be  found  in  the  contradictory 
assertion,  put  forward  by  a  few  of  the  Arabs,  and  reject- 
ed by  the  great  majority  and  the  most  judicious  of  their 
historians,  that  Kahtan  was  descended  from  Ishmael. 

(2.)  Tliat  the  traditions  in  question  are  post-Moham- 
medan cannot  be  proved ;  the  same  may  be  said  of  ev- 
erything which  Arab  writers  tell  us  dates  before  the 
prophet's  time;  for  then  oral  tradition  alone  existed,  if 
we  except  the  rock-cut  inscriptions  of  the  Himyarites, 
whicli  are  too  [ew,  and  our  knowledge  of  them  is  too 
slight  to  admit  of  much  weight  attaching  to  them. 

(3.)  In  the  Jlir-ut  ez-Zemnn  it  is  stated,  "  Ibn  El- 
Kelbi  says,  Yuktan  [the  Arabic  equivalent  of  Joktan] 
is  the  same  as  Kahtan,  son  of  'Abir,"  i.  e.  Eber.  and  so 
say  the  generality  of  the  Arabs.  El-Beladhiri  says, 
"People  differ  respecting  Kalitan;  some  say  he  is  the 
same  as  Yuktan,  who  is  mentioned  in  the  Pentateuch  ; 
but  the  Arabs  arabicized  his  name,  and  said  Kahtan, 
the  son  of  Ilild  [because  they  identified  their  prophet 
liifd  with  Eber,  whom  they  call  'Abir] ;  and  some  say, 
son  of  Es-Semeyfa,"  or,  as  is  said  in  one  place  by  the  au- 
thor here  quoted,  "  El-IIemeysa,  the  son  of  iSTebt  [or 
Nabit,  i.  e.  Nebaioth],  the  son  of  Ismail,"  i.  e.  Ishmael. 
He  then  proceeds,  in  continuation  of  the  former  passage, 
"Abi-IIanifeh  ed-Dinawarl  says.  He  is  Kahtan,  the 
srm  of  Abir,  and  was  named  Kahtan  onlv  because  of 
his  sufTering  from  ikought"  [which  is  termed  in  Ara- 
bic Kaht].  {.)fi,-at  ez-Zemun;  account  of  the  sons  of 
Shem.)  Of  similar  changes  of  names  by  the  Arabs 
there  are  numerous  instances.  (See  the  remarks  occur- 
ring m  the  Koran,  chap,  ii,  248,  in  the  Expositions  of  Ez- 
/amakhsherl  and  El-Heydawl.) 

(4.)  If  the  traditions  of  Kahtan  be  rejected  (and  in 
this  rejection  we  cannot  agree),  they  are,  it  must  be  re- 
mernl)ered,  immaterial  to  the  fact  that  the  peoples  caU- 
o<l  by  the  Arabs  dos.'endants  of  Kahtan  are  certainlv 
Joktflnites.  His  sons'  .■ol.,ni/ation  of  Southern  Arabia 
i^  Ijrovcd  by  indisputable  and  undisputo.l  identifications, 
an.l  the  great  kingdom  which  there  existed  for  manv 
ages  before  our  irra,  and  in  its  later  davs  was  renowned 
in  the  world  of  classical  antiquity,  w^  as  surely  Jok- 
taiutic. 


2.  The  settlements  of  the  sons  of  Joktan  are  exam- 
ined ill  the  separate  articles  bearing  their  names,  and 
generally  in  Arabia.  They  colonized  the  whole  of  the 
south  of  the  peninsula,  the  old  "  Arabia  Felix,"  or  the 
Yemen  (for  this  appellation  had  a  very  wide  signifi- 
cance in  early  times),  stretching,  according  to  the  Arabs 
(and  there  is  in  this  case  no  ground  for  doubting  their 
general  correctness),  to  Mekkeh  on  the  north-west,  and 
along  nearlj^  the  whole  of  the  southern  coast  eastwards, 
and  far  inland.  At  Mekkeh  tradition  connects  the  two 
great  races  of  Joktan  and  Ishmael  by  the  marriage  of  a 
daughter  of  Jurhum  the  Joktanite  with  Ishmael.  It  is 
necessary,  in  mentioning  this  Jurhum,  who  is  called  a 
"  son"  of  Joktan  (Kahtan),  to  observe  that  "son"  in  these 
cases  must  be  regarded  as  signifying  "  descendant,"  and 
that  many  generations  (though  how  manj',  or  in  what 
order,  is  not  known)  are  missing  from  the  existing  list 
between  Kahtan  (embracing  the  most  important  time 
of  the  Joktanites)  and  the  establishment  of  the  compar- 
atively modern  Himyaritic  kingdom  ,  from  this  latter 
date,  stated  by  Caussin,  Essai,  i,  G3,  at  B.C.  cir.  100,  the 
succession  of  the  Tubbaas  is  apparently  preserved  to  us. 
At  Mekkeh  the  tribe  of  Jurhum  long  held  the  office  of 
guardians  of  the  Kaabeh,  or  temple,  and  the  sacred  in- 
closure,  until  they  were  expelled  by  the  Ishmaelites 
(Kutb  ed-Din,  Ilist.  of  Mekkeh,  ed.  Wiistenfeld,  p.  35  and 
39  sq. ;  and  Caussin,  Essai,  i,  194). 

But  it  was  at  Seba,  the  Biblical  Sheba,  that  the  king- 
dom of  Joktan  attained  its  greatness.  In  the  south- 
western angle  of  the  peninsula,  Sana  (Uzal),Seba  (She- 
ba), and  Hadramaut  (Hazarmaveth),  all  closely  neigh- 
boring, formed  together  the  principal  known  settlements 
of  the  Joktanites.  Here  arose  the  kingdom  of  Shelta, 
followed  in  later  times  by  that  of  Himyar.  Tlie  domi- 
nant tribe  from  remote  ages  seems  to  have  been  that  of 
Seba  (or  Sheba,  the  Sabaii  of  the  Greeks),  while  the 
family  of  Himyar  (Homeritm)  held  the  first  place  in  the 
tribe.  The  kingdom  called  that  of  Himyar  we  believe 
to  have  been  merely  a  late  phasis  of  the  old  Sheba, 
dating,  both  in  its  rise  and  its  name,  only  shortly  before 
our  iera. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  tribe  of  Seba  was  that  of 
Hadramaut,  which,  till  the  fall  of  the  Himyaritic  power, 
maintained  a  position  of  independence  and  a  direct  line 
of  rulers  from  Kahtan  (Caussin,  i,  135-6).  Joktanic 
tribes  also  passed  northwards  to  Hireh,  in  El-Irak,  and 
to  Ghas2an,  near  Damascus.  The  emigration  of  these 
and  other  tribes  took  place  on  the  occasion  of  the  ru]i- 
ture  of  a  great  dike  (the  dike  of  El-Arim),  above  the 
metropolis  of  Seba;  a  catastrophe  that  appears,  from 
the  concurrent  testimony  of  Arabic  writers,  to  have  de- 
vastated a  great  extent  of  country,  and  destroyed  the 
city  Ma-rib  or  Seba.  This  event  forms  the  commence- 
ment of  an  asra,  the  dates  of  which  exist  in  the  inscrip- 
tions on  the  dike  and  elsewhere ;  but  when  we  should 
place  that  commencement  is  still  quite  an  open  ques- 
tion. (See  the  extracts  from  El-Mesildi  and  other  au- 
thorities, edited  by  Schultens ;  Caussin,  i,  84  sq.)— Smith. 
See  Tuch,  Commentary/  on  Genesis  (HaUe,  1838),  chap,  x ; 
Knobel,  Volkertufel,  p.  178  sq.;  Ritter,  Ilalbinsel  Ara- 
bien,  i,  38  sq. ;  Dr.  Ley,  De  Templi  Meccani  origine  (Ber- 
lin, 1849). 

Jok'theel  (Hebrew  Yoktheel',  ^Xrp^,  subdued  by 
God),  the  name  of  two  cities. 

1.  (Se])t.  '\tx^aS]\  V.  r.  'laxaQtifK.)  A  towni  in  the 
plain  of  Judah,  mentioned  between  Mizpeh  and  Lachish 
(Josh.  XV,  38).  The  associated  names  indicate  a  local- 
ity in  the  district  south-west  or  west  of  Eleutheropolis 
(Keil's  Comnwntary,  ad  loc.) ;  possibly  at  Balin,  a  small 
modern  village  a  little  south  of  Tell  es-Safieh  (Robin- 
son, Researches,  ii,  368). 

2.  (Sept.  'If/cS'oJjX  v.  r.  'If^oi^X.)  The  name  given 
by  king  Amaziah  to  Selah,  the  capital  of  Idum.-ea,  or 
Arabia  Petrrea,  and  subsequently  borne  by  it  (2  Kings 
xiv,  7) ;  from  which  circumstance  he  ajipears  to  have 
improved  it  after  having  captured  it.     See  Petua. 
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moved  to  Frasersburgh,  where  he  resided  for  Ibrty-niiie 
years.  In  1790  h^  was  elevated  to  the  bishopric  of 
Dundee,  and  later  he  became  bishop  of  Moray,  a  see 
founded  in  the  12th  century,  and  which,  al'lcr  liishti]) 
Jolly's  decease,  was  absorbed  in  other  dioceses.  lie  ilicd 
in  1838.  Bishop  Jolly's  works  are,  Biipti-niinl  Ui<n  m  r- 
afiim  {Lond.  182(5;  new  edition,  with  Life  of  author  by 
Cheyne,  1.S40,  r2mo)  : — Sunday  Scrriccs  aixl  //a///  Daijs, 
etc.  (182N;  3d  ed.,  with  ]Memoir  of  author  bv  V,\).  Walker, 
Edinb.  1840, 12rao)  ■.—  TlwChrhihn,  Snrnjir,  h,  the  Eu- 
charist (1832, 12mo ;  2d  cd.  Alirracm.  IN  17.  12mn).  See 
Allibonc,  Diet,  of  Ewjl.  and  Armriran  A  uthorg,  ii,  986. 

Jonitob.     See  Lippmans. 

Jon,  FitAxcis  Du.     See  Junius. 

Jo'na  (John  i,  42).     See  Jonas. 

Jon'adab,  a  shortened  form  of  the  name  Jehona- 
dah,  fur  which  it  is  used  indifferently  in  the  Hebrew  as 
applied  to  either  of  two  men  in  certain  passages;  but 
these  have  not  been  accurately  representee!  in  the  A.  V, 


Jolly,  Ai-EXANDER,  an  English  prelate,  was  born  in  '  more  probably  (Drake)  Tarsus  in  Cilicia,  a  port  of  com- 
175ti,  He  was  ordained  for  the  ministry  in  1777.  and  i  mercial  intercourse.  The  providence  of  God,  however, 
became  pastor  at  Turiff  the  same  year.     In  1778  he  re-    watched  over  him,  first  in  a  storm,  and  then  in  liis  being 

,.    I  ...„ _„ i ._. „    swallowed  by  a  large  fish  (bl"ia  5'n)  for  the  space  of  three 

days  and  three  nights  (see  Hauber,  Jonas  irn  Bauche  des 
Wallfisches  [Lemg.  1753]  ;  Delitzsch,  in  Zeitschr.f.  Lu- 
ther. Kirche  u.  Theol.  [1840],  ii,  112  sq. ;  Baumgartcn, 
ibid.  [1841],  ii,  187 ;  Kcil,  Bibl.  Commentar  zu  d.  Kl.  Pro- 
:  2^heten  [Leipz.  1800]).    After  his  deliverance  Jonah  ex- 
1  edited  his  commission ;  and  the  king,  having  heard  of 
j  his  miraculous  deliverance  (dean  Jackson,  On  the  Creed, 
bk.  ix,  c.  42),  ordered  a  general  fast,  and  averted  the 
I  threatened  judgment.     But  the  prophet,  not  from  per- 
t  sonal,  but  national  feelings,  grudged  the  mercy  shown 
to  a  heathen  nation.     He  was  therefore  taught,  by  the 
significant  lesson  of  the  '-gourd,"  whose  growth  .and  de- 
cay (a  known  fact  to  naturalists:  Layard's  Xiii<r(h,i, 
123,  124)  brought  the  truth  at  once  home  to  him,  that 
he  was  sent  to  testify  by  deed,  as  other  prophets  would 
afterwards  testify  by  word,  of  the  capacity  of  Gentiles  for 
salvation,  and  the  design  of  God  to  make  them  partakers 
of  it.     This  was  "the  sign  of  the  prophet  Jonas"  (Luke 


which  applies  the  briefer  form  indeed  to  either,  but  the  I  xi,  29-32),  which  was  given  to  a  proud  and  perverse 
full  form  to  but  one  in  three  of  these  passages.  See  ,  generation  of  Jews  after  the  ascension  of  Christ  by  the 
Jeiionadab.  j  preaching  of  his  apostles.     (See  the  monographs  on 

1.  The  son  of  Shimeah  and  nephew  of  David  (A.  V.    this  subject  cited  by  Hase,  Lehen  Jesu,  p.  IGO).     But 
correctly  in  2  Sam.  xiii,  3  tv.ice  32  35'  incorrectly  m    the  resurrection  of  Christ  itself  was  also  shadowed  forth 


I 


incorrectly 
vcr.  5,  where  the  Hebrew  has  Jehonadab). 

2.  The  Kechabite  (Jer.  xxxv,  G.  10,  19;  incorrectly 
in  verse  8, 14,  IG,  18). 

Jo'nah  (Heb.  Yonah',  nsi^,  a  doi-e,  as  often,  but  in 
that  sense  fern.,  Sept.  'lujvd  in  2  Kings  xiv,  25;  else- 
where and  in  the  N.  T.  'Iwvcig :  see  Jonas),  the  son  of 
Amittai,  the  fifth  in  order  of  the  minor  prophets.  No 
a3ra  is  assigned  to  him  in  the  book  of  his  prophecy,  yet 
there  is  little  doubt  of  his  being  the  same  person  who  is 
spoken  of  in  2  Kings  xiv,  25  as  having  uttered  a  proph- 
ecy of  the  relief  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  which  was  ac- 
complished by  Jeroboam's  recapture  of  the  ancient  ter- 
ritory of  the  northern  tribes  batween  Ccele-Syria  and 
the  Ghor  (compare  ver.  29).  The  Jewish  doctors  have 
supposed  him  to  be  the  sou  of  the  widow  of  Sarepta  by 
a  puerile  interpretation  of  1  Kings  xvii,  24  (Jerome, 
Prafat.  in  Jonam).  His  birthplace  was  Gath-hepher, 
in  the  tribe  of  Zebulon  (2  Kings  xiv,  25).  Jonah  flour- 
ished in  or  before  the  reign  of  Jeroboam  II  (B.C.  cir. 
820),  since  he  predicted  the  successful  conquests,  en- 
larged territory,  and  brief  prosperity  of  the  Israelitish 
kingdom  under  that  monarch's  sway  (comp.  Josephus, 
Ant.  ix,  10,  1).  The  oracle  itself  is  not  extant,  though 
Hitzig  has,  by  a  novel  process  of  criticism,  amused  him- 
self with  a  fancied  discovery  of  it  in  chaps,  xv  and  xvi 


in  the  history  of  the  prophets,  as  is  made  certain  to  us 
by  the  words  of  our  Saviour  (see  Jackson  as  above,  bk, 
ix,  c.  40).  Titcomb  (Bible  Studies,  p.  237,  note)  sees  a 
correspondence  between  Jon.  i,  17  and  Hos.  vi,  2.  Be- 
sides this,  the  fact  and  the  faith  of  Jonah's  prayer  in 
the  belly  of  the  fish  betokened  to  the  nation  of  Israel 
the  intimation  of  a  resurrection  and  of  immortality. 

On  what  portion  of  the  coast  Jonah  was  set  down  in 
safety  we  are  not  informed.  The  opinions  held  as  to 
the  peculiar  spot  by  rabbins  and  other  thaumaturgic 
expositors  need  not  be  repeated.  According  to  modern 
tradition,  it  was  at  the  spot  now  marked  as  Khan  Nebi 
Yunas,  near  Sidon  (Kelly's  Syria,  p.  302).  The  partic- 
ular plant  {'f'\'^p^p,Hkayon',  "gourd")  which  sheltered 
Jonah  was  possibly  the  Ricinus,  whose  name  Kiki  is  yet 
preserved  in  some  of  the  tongues  of  the  East.  It  is 
more  likely,  however,  to  have  been  some  climbing  plant 
of  the  goiurd  tribe.  The  Sept.  renders  it  koXokvv&i]. 
Jerome  translates  it  hedcra,  but  against  his  better  judg- 
ment and  for  fear  of  giving  offence  to  the  critics  of  his 
age,  as  he  quietly  adds  in  justification  of  his  less  prefer- 
able rendering,  "  Sed  timuimus  grammaticos."  (See  an 
elucidation  of  the  passage  in  the  Beitr.  zur  Befijrd,  etc. 
xix,  p.  183.)     See  Gourd. 

Various  spots  have  been  pointed  out  as  the  place  of 


of  Isaiah  {Des  Proph.  Jon.  Orakel.  iiber  ^fl)ab  hriiixrh  '  his  sepidchre,  such  as  JIosul  in  the  East,  and  Gath-he- 

r«r/;«?Y,  etc.,  Heidelb.  1831).  

The  personal  history  of  Jo- 
nah is,  with  the  exception  of  -i==5Pi^ 
this  incidental  allusion,  to  be 
gathered  from  the  account  in 
the  l)ook  that  Iiears  his  name. 
Having  alreadj',  as  it  seem- 
(from  1  in  i,  1),  ijrophesied  i  ■ 
Israel,  he  was  sent  to  Ninevel  i. 
The  time  was  one  of  political 
revival  in  Israel;  but  ere  long  -- 
the  Assyrians  were  to  be  em- 
ployed liy  God  as  a  scourge 
ui)on  them.  The  Israelites 
consequently  viewed  them 
with  repidsiveness  ;  and  the 
prophet,  in  accordance  with  his 

name  (nST^,  "  a  dove"),  out  of  timidity  and  love  for  his 
country,  shrunk  from  a  commission  which  he  felt  sure 
would  result  (iv,  2)  in  the  sparing  of  a  hostile  city.  He 
attempted,  therefore,  to  escape  to  Tarshish,  either  Tar- 
tessus  in  Spain  (Bochart,  Titcomb,  Hengstenberg),  or 


Tomb  of  the  Prophet  Jjuah"  at  Musu 


pher  in  Palestine ;  while  the  so-called  Epiphanius  speaks 
of  his  retreating  to  T%-re,  and  being  buried  there  in  the 
tomb  of  Cenezaeus,  judge  of  Israel.  (See  Otho,  Lexicon 
Pabb.  p.  326  sq. ;  comp.  Ephrrem  Syrus's  Repentance  of 
Nineveh,  trausl.  by  Dr.  Burgess,  Lond.  1853.)     Apocry- 
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phal  prophecies  ascribed  to  Jonah  may  be  found  in  the 
pseudo-Kpiphanius  {De  Vitis  Prophet,  c.  16)  and  the 
Chronic.  I'aschale,  p!  149. 

Jonah's  Pkoimiecy  contains  the  above  account  of 
the  prophet's  commission  to  denounce  Nineveh,  and  of 
his  refusal  to  undertake  die  embassy— of  the  method  he 
employeil  to  escape  the  unwelcome  task,  and  the  mirac- 
ulous "means  which  God  used  to  curb  his  self-willed 
spirit,  and  subdue  his  petulant  and  querulous  disposi- 
tion (Reindelj/'te  Semhino  il.  Proph.  Jonas  nach  Niiiive. 
Bamb.  182G).  His  attempt  to  flee  from  the  presence  of 
the  Lord  seems  like  a  partial  insanity,  produced  by  the 
excitement  of  distracting  motives  in  an  irascible  and 
melancholy  heart  (J.  C.  Lauge,  Diss,  de  mirabili  fugu 
Jonas,  Hal.  1751). 

I.  Historical  Character  of  the  Book:— The  history  of 
Jonah  is  certainly  striking  and  extraordinary.  Its  char- 
acteristic prodigj'  does  not  resemble  the  other  mirac- 
ulous phenomena  recorded  in  Scrijiture,  yet  we  must 
believe  in  its  literal  occurrence,  as  the  Bible  aifords  no 
indication  of  its  being  a  mythus,  allegory,  or  parable 
(Piper,  HiMoria  Jonce  a  recentior.  conafibus  vindicata, 
Gryi)h.  1786).  On  the  other  hand,  our  Saviour's  point- 
ed and  peculiar  allusion  to  it  is  a  presumption  of  its 
reality  (Matt,  xii,  40).  The  historical  character  of  the 
narrative  is  held  by  Hess,  Lilienthal,  Sack,  Reindel,  Hiiv- 
cruick,  Hengstenberg,  Laberenz,  Baumgarten,  Delitzsch, 
Wclte,  Stuart,  and  Keil,  Einleitung,  sec.  89.  (See  Fried- 
richsen,  Krit.  Uebersicht  der  verschied.  Ansichten  von  dem 
Bach  Jonas,  ■2d  edit.  1841.)  The  opinion  of  the  earlier 
Jews  (Toljit  xiv,  4,  8 ;  3  Mace,  vi,  8 ;  Josephus,  ,4  nt.  ix, 

10,  2)  is  also  in  favor  of  the  literality  of  the  adventure 
(see  Buddei  IJist.  V.  Test,  ii,  :>f<9  sq.).  It  requires  less 
faith  to  credit  this  simple  excerpt  from  Jonah's  biogra- 
])hy  than  to  believe  the  numerous  hypotheses  that  have 
been  invented  to  deprive  it  of  its  supernatural  character, 
the  great  majority  of  them  being  clumsy  and  far-fetch- 
ed, doing  violence  to  the  language,  and  despite  to  the 
spirit  of  revelation ;  distuiguished,  too,  by  tedious  ad- 
justments, laborious  combinations,  historical  conjecture, 
and  critical  jugglery.  In  vindication  of  the  reality  of 
this  striking  narrative,  it  may  be  argued  that  the  aUu- 
sions  of  Christ  to  Old-Testament  events  on  similar  oc- 
casions are  to  actual  occurrences  (John  iii,  14 ;  vi,  48) ; 
that  the  purpose  which  God  had  in  view  justified  his  i 
miraculous  interposition;  that  this  miracle  must  have 
had  a  salutary  effect  both  on  the  minds  of  the  Ninevites 
and  on  the  people  of  Israel.  Neither  is  the  character 
of  Jonah  improbable.  Many  reasons  might  induce  him 
to  avoid  the  discharge  of  his  prophetic  duty— fear  of 
being  thought  a  false  prophet,  scorn  of  a  foreign  and 
hostile  race,  desire  for  their  utter  destruction,  a  false 
dignity  which  might  reckon  it  beneath  his  prerogative 
to  olficiatc  among  uncircumcised  idolaters  (Verschuir, 
O/msr.  p.  73,  etc. ;  Albcr,  fnstifiit.  Ilcrmen.  Vet.  Test,  iii, 
.'!'.«».  407 ;  Jahn,  Inln^hirthw  i„  tlw  Old  Testament,  transl. 
by  Turner,  p.  372.  :;,:..  iran^luui's  notes;  Laberenz,  De 
Vera.  lib.  dome  Intirp.  I'liliLi.  l.s:!6). 

Others  reganl  this  Iwok  as  an  allegory,  such  as  Ber- 
tholdt  and  IJosenmiiUer,  Gcscnius  and  Winer.  Espe- 
cially liave  many  deemed  it  a  parody  upon  or  even  the 
original  of  the  various  heathen  fables  of  Arion  and  the 
Dolphin  (Hcrodot.  i,  21),  and  the  wild  adventure  of  Her- 
cules wliich  is  referred  to  iu  Lvcophron  {Cassandra,  v, 
33 ;  see  Forbigcr,  De  Li/cophr.  Cassandra  c.  epimetro  de 
./'w/.  Lips.  I«27;  comp.//iV(f/,  XX,  145,  xxi,-442;  Diod. 
NIC.  IV,  42  i  Philostr.  Iron.  12 ;  Hygin.  Fab.  89 ;  ApoUod. 

11.  1,  9)  and  Perseus  (ApoUod.  ii.  4,  3 ;  Ovid,  Metain.  iv, 
<>';2  s(,.;  Hygin.  64;  Phot.  Cod.  186,  p.  231).  Joppa  bc- 
iu'j:  even  famous  as  the  scene  of  Andromeda's  exposure 
(I'hny,  y,  14,  34;  ix,  4;  Strabo,  xvi,  759).  Cvrill  Al- 
exrind.,  ni  his  Comment,  in  Jon.,  notices  this  similitude 
between  the  iitcidcnt  of  Jonah  and  the  fabled  enter- 
prise of  the  son  of  Alcmena  (see  AUat.  Excerpt,  var.  p. 
'-<4;  Eudocia  Viol,  in  Villoison's  Anec.  Or.  i,  344;  An- 
ton, Comparalio  librornm  V.  T.  et  scriptor.  profan.  cet 
p.  10,  Gorlic.  1831 ;  compare,  too,  Theophylact,  0pp.  iv, 


169).  Bleek  justly  says  (Einleit.  p.  576)  that  there  is 
not  the  smallest  probability  of  the  story  of  Jonah's  tem- 
porary sojourn  in  the  belly  of  the  whale  having  been 
either  mediately  or  immediately  derived  from  those 
Greek  fables.  F.  von  Baur's  hypotljesis  of  the  story  of 
the  book  being  a  compound  of  some'popular  Jewish  tra- 
ditions and  the  Babylonian  myth  respecting  a  sea  mon- 
ster Oannes,  and  the  fast  for  Adonis,  is  now  universally 
regarded  as  exploded.  For  further  discussion  of  this  part 
of  Jonah's  history,  see  Gesenius,  in  the  Hall.  Lit.-Zeit. 
1813,  No.  23 ;  Friedrichsen,  Krit.  Ueberblick  der  Atisich- 
ten  vom  Jonas  (Leipz.  1841) ;  Delitzsch,  in  Eudelbach's 
Zeitschrift,  1840,  ii,  112  sq.  These  legendary  parallels 
may  be  seen  drawn  out  at  length  by  professor  Stowe  in 
the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  for  Oct,  1853,  p.  744  sq.  See 
Joppa. 

Some,  who  cannot  altogether  reject  the  reality  of  the 
narrative,  suppose  it  to  have  had  a  historical  basis, 
though  its  present  form  be  fanciful  or  mythical.  Such 
an  ojjinion  is  the  evadent  result  of  a  mental  struggle  be- 
tween receiving  it  as  a  real  transaction,  or  regarcUng  it 
as  wholly  a  fiction  (Goldhorn,  Excurs.  z.  B.  Jon.  p.  28 ; 
Friedrichsen,  Krit.  Ueberblick  der  Ansichten  B.  Jon.  p. 
219).  Grimm,  in  his  Uebersetz.  p.  61,  regards  it  as  a 
dream  produced  in  that  sleep  which  fell  upon  Jonah  as 
he  lay  in  the  sides  of  the  ship.  The  fancifid  opinion 
of  the  famous  Herman  von  der  Ilardt,  in  his  Jonas  in 
luce,  etc.,  a  full  abstract  of  which  is  given  by  Rosenmiil- 
ler  {Pi-olegom.  in  Jonam,  p.  19),  was,  that  the  book  is  a 
historical  allegory,  descriptive  of  the  fate  of  Manas- 
seh,  and  Josiah  his  grandson,  kings  of  Judali.  Tar- 
shish,  according  to  him,  represents  the  kingdom  of 
Lydia ;  the  ship,  the  Jewish  republic,  whose  cajitain  was 
Zadok  the  high-priest;  while  the  casting  of  Jonah  into 
tlie  sea  symbolized  the  temporary  captivity  of  jManas- 
seh  in  Babylon.  Less  ( Vom  historischen  Styl  der  Ur- 
welt)  supposed  that  all  difficulty  might  be  removed  by 
imagining  that  Jonah,  when  tlirown  into  the  sea,  was 
taken  up  by  a  ship  having  a  large  fish  for  a  figure-head 
— a  theory  somewhat  more  pleasing  than  the  rancid  hy- 
pothesis of  Anton,  who  fancied  that  the  projthet  took 
refuge  in  the  interior  of  a  dead  whale,  floating  near  the 
spot  where  he  was  cast  overboard  (Rosenm.  Proler/om. 
in  Jon.  p.  328).  Not  unlike  the  opinion  of  Less  is  that 
of  Charles  Taylor,  in  his  Fragments  affixed  to  Calmet's 
Dictionary,  No.  cxlv.,  that  5^  signifies  a  life-preserver, 
a  notion  which,  as  his  manner  is,  he  endeavors  to  sup- 
]5ort  by  mythological  metamorphoses  founded  on  the 
form  and  names  of  the  famous  fish-god  of  Philistia, 
There  are  others  who  allow,  as  De  AVette  and  Knobel, 
that  Jonah  was  a  real  person,  but  hold  that  the  book  is 
made  up,  for  didactic  puqjoses,  of  legendarj-  stories  which 
had  gathered  around  him.  A  slender  basis  of  fact  has 
been  allowed  by  some  —  by  Bunsen,  for  example,  who, 
strangely  enough,  fixes  upon  the  very  portion  which  to 
most  of  his  rationalistic  countrymen  bears  the  clearest 
marks  of  spuriousness,  as  the  one  genuine  part  of  the 
whole — Jonah's  thanksgiving  Irom  the  ])erils  of  ship- 
wreck (as  Bunsen  judges);  and  thinks  that  some  one 
had  mistaken  the  matter,  and  fabricated  out  of  it  the 
present  story — by  others,  such  as  Ivrahmer  {Das  Bnch 
Jona?,  introd.),  who  suppose  that  Jonah  was  kno-\;n  to 
have  uttered  a  prophecy  against  Nine\'eh,  and  to  have 
been  impatient  at  the  delay  which  appeared  in  the  ful- 
filment, and  was  hence,  for  didactic  purposes,  made  the 
hero  of  the  story. 

vBut  the  more  common  opinion  in  the  present  day 
with  this  school  of  divines  is,  that  the  story  is  purely 
moral,  and  without  any  historical  foundation ;  nor  can 
any  clew  be  found  or  imagined  in  the  known  history  of 
the  times  why  Jonah  in  particidar,  a  prophet  of  Israel 
in  the  latter  stages  of  the  kingdom,  should  have  been 
chjsen  as  the  ground  of  the  instruction  meant  to  be 
conveyed.  So  Ewald,  Bleek,  etc.,  who,  however,  differ 
in  some  respects  as  to  the  specific  aim  of  the  book,  while 
they  agree  as  to  its  non-historical  character.  In  short, 
that  the  book  is  the  grotesque  coinage  of  a  Hebrew  im- 
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agination  seems  to  be  the  opinion,  variously  modified, 
of  Sender,  Michaelis,  Herder,  Stiiudlin,  Eichhorn,  Au- 
gusti,  Meyer,  Pareau,  Hitzig,  antl  Jlaarcr. 

The  plain,  literal  import  of  the  narrative  being  set 
aside  with  misapplied  ingenuity,  the  sujjposed  design 
of  it  has  been  very  variously  interpreted.  Michaelis 
{Uehersetz.  d.  N.  T.  part  xi,  p.  101)  and  Semler  (/l^pff?•«^ 
ad  Lib.  Vet.  Test.  Intei-pret.  \i.  271)  supposed  the  narra- 
tive to  be  intended  to  show  the  injustice  of  the  arrogance 
and  hatred  cherished  by  the  Jews  towards  other  nations. 
So  in  substance  Bleek.  Similarly  Eichhorn  {Einkit. 
§  577)  and  Jahn  {Introduct.  §  127)  think  the  design  was 
to  teach  the  Jews  that  other  people  with  less  privileges 
excelled  them  in  pious  obedience.  Kegel  {Bibel  d.  A . 
und  N.  Test,  vii,  129  sq.)  argues  that  this  episode  was 
meant  to  solace  and  excite  the  prophets  under  the  dis- 
charge of  difficidt  and  dangerous  duties  ;  while  Paulus 
(Meinorabilia,  vi,  32  sq.)  maintains  that  the  object  of 
the  author  of  Jonah  is  to  impress  the  fact  that  God  re- 
mits punishment  on  repentance  and  reformation.  Sim- 
ilar is  the  idea  of  Kimchi  and  Pareau  {Interpretation  of 
Old  Testament,  Biblical  Cabinet,  No.  xxv,  p.  2()3).  Krah- 
mer  thinks  that  the  theme  of  the  writer  is  the  Jewish 
colony  in  its  relation  to  the  Samaritans  {Das  B.  Jon. 
Krit.  unlersucht,  p.  65).  ]\Iaurer  {Comment,  in  Prnp/i. 
Mill.)  adheres  to  the  opinion  which  lies  upon  the  sur- 
face, that  it  inculcates  tlie  sin  of  not  obeying  God,  even 
in  pronouncing  severe  threatenings  on  a  heathen  peo- 
ple. Ewald  would  make  the  design  quite  general, 
namely,  to  show  how  the  true  fear  of  God  and  repent- 
ance bring  salvation  —  first,  in  the  case  of  the  heathen 
sailors;  then  in  the  case  of  Jonah;  finally,  in  that  of 
the  Ninevites,  Hitzig  (first  in  a  separate  treatise,  then 
in  his  commentary  on  the  minor  prophets)  supposes  the 
book  to  have  been  written  by  some  one  in  the  4th  cen- 
tury before  Christ,  "  in  Egypt,  that  land  of  wonders," 
and  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  vindicating  Jehovah  for 
having  failed  to  verify  the  prophecy  in  Obadiah  re- 
specting the  heathen  Edomites.  Similarly,  Kcister  {Die 
Propheten  des  A.  und  N.  Test.,  Leipz.  1839)  favors  the 
malignant  insinuation  that  its  chief  end  was  to  save  the 
credit  of  the  prophets  among  the  people,  though  their 
predictions  against  foreign  nations  might  not  be  fulfill- 
ed, as  Nineveh  was  preserved  after  being  menaced  and 
doomed. 

These  hypotheses  are  all  vague  and  baseless,  and  do 
not  merit  a  special  refutation.  Endeavoring  to  free  us 
from  one  difliculty,  they  plunge  us  into  others  yet  more 
intricate  and  perplexing.  We  notice  the  principal  ex- 
ternal objections  that  have  been  brought  against  the 
book. 

(1.)  Much  profane  wit  has  been  expended  on  the  mi- 
racidous  means  of  Jonah's  deliverance,  very  unnecessa- 
rily and  very  absurdly;  it  is  simply  said,  "The  Lord 
had  prepared  a  great  fish  to  swallow  up  Jonah."  Now 
the  species  of  marine  animal  is  not  defined,  and  the 
Greek  K^jTog  is  often  used  to  specify,  not  the  genus 
whale,  but  any  large  fish  or  sea-monster.  All  objec- 
tions to  its  being  a  whale  which  lodged  Jonah  in  its 
stomach,  from  its  straitness  of  throat  or  rareness  of 
haunt  in  the  Mediterranean,  are  thus  removed.  He- 
sychius  explains  kiitoq  as  GaXacrmog  ('x'^'"'C  7r«;Ujit£yf6»;r. 
Eustathius  explains  its  correspondent  adjective  /c)/rwf(T- 
<Tav  by  ju£y«\r/)'  (in  the  Iliad,  ii,  581).  Diodorus  Sicu- 
lus  speaks  of  terrestrial  monsters  as  Kr]rwSi)  Z^oa,  and 
describes  a  huge  fish  as  KrJTOQ  (ittkttov  to  fxiysOog. 
Tiie  Scripture  thus  speaks  only  of  an  enormous  fish, 
which  under  God's  direction  swallowed  the  prophet,  and 
does  not  point  out  tlie  species  to  which  the  voracious 
prowler  belonged.  There  is  little  ground  for  the  sup- 
position of  bishop  Jebb,  that  the  asylum  of  Jonah  was 
not  in  the  stomach  of  a  whale,  but  in  a  cavity  of  its 
throat,  which,  according  to  naturalists,  is  a  very  capa- 
cious receptacle,  sufficiently  large,  as  captain  Scoresby 
asserts,  to  contain  a  merchant  ship's  jolly-boat  full  of 
men  (bishop  Jebb,  Sacred  Literature,  p.  178).  Since 
the  days  of  Bochart  it  has  been  a  common  opinion  that 


the  fish  was  of  the  shark  species,  Lamia  canis  carcha- 
7-ias,  or  "  sea-dog"  (Bochart,  Op.  iii,  72 ;  Calmefs  Dis- 
se7-tation  sur  Jon.).  Entire  human  bodies  have  been 
found  in  some  fishes  of  this  kind.  The  stomach,  too, 
has  no  influence  on  any  living  substance  admitted  into 
it.  Granting  all  these  facts  as  ]iroof  of  v.hat  is  termed 
the  economy  of  miracles,  still  must  we  say,  in  reference 
to  the  supernatural  preservation  of  Jonah,  Is  anything 
too  hard  for  the  Lord?     Sec  Whale. 

(2.)  What  is  said  about  the  size  of  Nineveh,  also,  is  in 
accordance  with  fact  (see  Pict.  Bible,  note,  ad  loc).  It 
was  "  an  exceeding  great  city  of  three  days'  journey." 
Built  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram,  it  made,  according 
to  Diodorus  (ii,  7),  a  circuit  of  480  furlongs,  or  about  GO 
miles.  It  has  been  usual,  since  the  publication  of  Lay- 
ard's  Nineveh,  to  say  that  the  great  ruins  of  Koyimjik, 
Nimrud,  Keremles,  and  Khorsabad  form  such  a  paral- 
lelogram, the  distances  from  north  to  south  being  about 
18  miles,  and  from  east  to  west  about  12;  the  longer 
sides  thus  measuring  36  miles,  and  the  shorter  ones  24. 
But  against  this  view  professor  Rawlinson  has  recently 
urged,  with  considerable  force,  that  the  four  great  ruins 
bore  distinct  local  titles:  that  Nimrud,  identified  with 
Calah,  is  mentioned  in  Scripture  as  a  place  so  far  sep- 
arated from  Nineveh  that  "a  great  city" — Resen — lay 
between  them  (Gen.  x,  12);  that  there  are  no  signs  of 
a  continuous  town;  and  that  the  four  sites  are  fortified 
"on  what  would  be  the  inside  of  the  city."  Still  Nine- 
veh, as  represented  by  the  ruins  of  Koyunjik  and  Neb- 
bi-Ymius,  or  Tomb  of  Jonah,  was  of  an  oblong  shape, 
with  a  circuit  of  about  eight  miles,  and  was  therefore  a 
place  of  unusual  size — "  an  exceeding  great  city."  The 
phrase,  "  three  days'  journey,"  may  mean  that  it  would 
take  that  time  to  traverse  the  city  and  proclaim  through 
all  its  localities  the  divine  message ;  and  the  emphatic 
point  then  is,  that  at  the  end  of  his  first  day's  journey 
the  preaching  of  Jonah  took  effect.  The  clause,  "  that 
cannot  discern  their  right  liand  froiTi  their  left  hand," 
probably  denotes  children,  and  120,000  of  these  might 
represent  a  population  of  more  than  half  a  million  (Raw- 
linson's  Five  Great  Monan-hiifi,  i.  310 ;  Sir  Henry  Raw- 
linson's  Comment,  on  Cum  if.  Insciiiitions,  p.  17;  Captain 
Jones's  Topography  of  Nuk  n  h.  in  the  Jour,  of  As.  So- 
ciety, XV,  298).  Jonah  entered  the  city  "a  day's  jour- 
ney," that  is,  probably  went  from  west  to  east  uttering 
his  incisive  and  terrible  message.  The  sublime  audac- 
ity of  the  stranger— the  ringing  monotony  of  his  sharp, 
short  cry— had  an  immediate  effect.  The  story  of  his 
wonderful  deliverance  liad  perhaps  preceded  him  (Thom- 
son, Land  and  Book,  i,  100).  The  people  believed  God, 
and  proclaimed  a  fast,  and  man  and  beast  fasted  alike. 
The  exaggeration  ascribed  to  this  pictiu-e  adds  to  its 
credibilit}',  so  prone  is  Oriental  nature  to  extremes.  If 
the  luirden  of  Jonah  was  to  have  any  effect  at  all,  one 
might  say  that  it  must  be  profound  and  immediate.  It 
was  a  panic — we  dare  not  call  it  a  revival,  or,  with  Dr. 
Pusey,  dignify  it  into  conversion.  There  was  plainly 
no  permanent  result.  After  the  sensation  had  passed 
away,  idolatry  and  rapacity  resumed  their  former  sway, 
as  is  testified  by  the  prophets  Isaiah,  Nahum,  and  Zeph- 
aniah ;  yet  the  aj^palled  conscience  of  Nineveh  did  con- 
fess its  "  evil  and  its  violence"  as  it  grovelled  in  the 
dust.  A^arious  causes  may  have  contributed  to  deepen 
this  consternation — the  superstition  of  the  people,  and 
the  sudden  and  unexplaiiied  appearance  of  the  foreigner 
with  his  voice  of  doom.  "  The  king,"  as  Layard  says^ 
"  might  believe  him  to  be  a  special  minister  from  the 
supreme  deity  of  the  nation,"  and  it  was  only  "when 
the  gods  themselves  seemed  to  interpose  that  any  check 
was  placed  on  the  roj-al  pride  and  lust.''  Layard  adds, 
"  It  was  not  necessary  to  the  effect  of  his  preaching  that 
Jonah  should  be  of  the  rehgion  of  the  people  of  Nine- 
veh. I  have  known  a  Christian  priest  frighten  a  whole 
^Mussulman  town  to  tents  and  repentance  by  publicly 
proclaiming  that  he  had  received  a  divine  mission  to 
announce  a  coming  earthquake  or  plague"  {Nineveh  and 
Babylon,  p.  632).     The   compulsory  mourning  of  the 
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brute  creation  nas  at  least  one  analogy  in  the  lamenta- 
tion made  over  the  Persian  general  Masistms:  '•  Ihe 
horses  and  beasts  of  burden  were  shaved"  (Herodotus, 
ix  n)  According  to  Plutarch,  also,  .Alexander  com- 
mandeil  the  observance  of  a  similar  custom  on  the  death 
of  Hephajstion.  Therefore,  in  the  accessories  of  the 
narrative  there  is  no  violation  of  probability-aU  is  m 
accordance  with  known  customs  and  facts.     See  Jsine- 

73  )  It  has  appeared  to  some,  in  particular  to  Bleek 
(Einkif.  p.  571),  improbable,  and  against  the  historical 
verity  of  this  book,  that  on  the  supposition  of  all  that  is 
here  "related  having  actually  occurred,  there  should  be 
in  the  relation  of  them  such  a  paucity  of  circumstantial 
details— nothing  said,  for  instance,  of  the  place  where 
Jonah  was  discharged  on  dry  land,  or  of  the  particular 
king  who  then  reigned  at  Nineveh— and  not  only  so, 
but'no  apparent  reference  in  the  future  allusions  to  Nin- 
eveh in  Scripture,  to  the  singular  change  (if  so  be  it 
actually  took  place)  ■\vrought  through  the  preaching  of 
Jonah  "on  the  religious  and  moral  state  of  the  people. 
These  are  still  always  regarded  as  idolaters,  and  the 
judgments  of  God  uttered  against  them,  as  if  they  stood 
in  much  the  same  position  with  the  heathen  enemies 
generally  of  God's  cause  and  people.  It  may  fairly  be 
admitted  that  there  is  a  certain  degree  of  strangeness 
in  such  things,  which,  if  it  were  not  in  accordance  with 
the  character  both  of  the  man  and  of  the  mission,  and 
in  these  found  a  kind  of  explanation,  might  not  unnat- 
urally give  rise  to  some  doubts  of  the  credibility  of 
what  is  written.  But  Jonah's  relation  to  Nineveh  was 
altogether  of  a  special  and  peculiar  nature;  it  stood 
apart  from  the  regular  calling  of  a  prophet  and  the  or- 
dinary dealings  of  God;  and  having  for  its  more  speci- 
fic oljject  the  instruction  and  warning  of  the  covenant- 
people  in  a  very  critical  period  of  their  affairs,  the  reserve 
maintained  as  to  local  and  historical  details  may  have 
been  designed,  as  it  was  certainly  fitted,  to  make  them 
think  loss  of  the  parties  immediately  concerned,  and 
more  of  what  through  these  God  was  seeking  to  impress 
upon  themselves.  The  whole  was  a  kind  of  parabolical 
action ;  and  I>eyond  a  certain  limit  circumstantial  mi- 
nuteness would  have  tended  to  mar,  rather  than  to  ])ro- 
mote,  the  leading  aim.  Then,  as  to  the  change  pro- 
duced upon  the  Niuevites,  we  are  led  from  tlie  nature 
of  the  case  to  think  chiefly  of  the  more  flagrant  iniqui- 
ties as  the  evils  more  particularly  cried  against;  and 
Israel  itself  afforded  many  examples  of  general  refor- 
mations ill  respect  to  these,  of  which  little  or  no  trace 
was  to  l)e  found  in  the  course  even  of  a  single  genera- 
tion. Much  more  might  such  be  expected  to  have  hap- 
pened in  the  case  of  Nineveh. 

II.  S!i/le,  Date,  etc.- The  book  of  Jonah  is  a  simple 
narrative,  with  the  exception  of  the  prayer  or  thanks- 
giving in  chaji.  ii.  Its  style  and  mode  of  narration  are 
uniform.  There  arc  no  traces  of  compilation,  as  Nachti- 
gall  supi)osed ;  neither  is  the  prayer,  as  De  Wette  {Ein- 
Idt.  §  til)  imagines,  improperly  borrowed  from  some 
other  sources.  That  prayer  contains,  indeed,  not  only 
imagery  peculiar  to  itself,  but  also  such  imagery  as  at 
once  was  suggested  to  the  mind  of  a  pious  Hebrew  pre- 
served in  circumstances  of  extreme  jeopardy.  On  this 
priniiple  we  account  for  the  similarity  of  so"me  portions 
of  its  i)hraseology  to  Psa.  lix,  xlii,  etc.  The  language 
in  both  places  had  been  hallowed  by  frequent  usage,  and 
had  become  the  consecrated  idiom  of  a  distressed  and 
succored  Israelite.  Perhaps  the  prayer  of  Jonah  might 
be  uttered  by  him,  not  during  his  mysterious  imprison- 
mont,  l)ut  after  it  (ns'rfri  ''VT2^,  (mf,  i.  e.  wlien  out  of 
theph's  hdbj ;  comjj.lob  xix'  20 ;  xi,  15).  The  hvmn 
seems  to  have  b<.,i,  ,„,n],nsc,l  afr.r  liis  deliverance.' and 
the  reason  why  bis  ,l.li\  cian.-,.  is  ii,,i..,l  after  the  hvmn 
IS  recorded  may  he  I..  >linw  the  ,,,v,-,si„n  of  its  composi- 
tion. "  The  Lord  had  spoken  unto  the  fish,  and  it  had 
vomited  Jonah  on  the  dry  land !"  (See  further  Hau- 
ber,  in  his  liM.  JMnic/ilitw/cn,  Lemco.  1753  ;  also  an  ar- 

ticU  on  the  sulyect  in  the  B/it.  Thcul.  .Hay.  i,  3,  p.  18.) 


There  was  little  reason  either  for  dating  the  compo- 
sition of  this  book  later  than  the  age  of  Jonah,  or  for 
supposing  it  the  production  of  another  than  the  prophet 
himself.  The  Chaklaisms  which  Jahn  and  others  find 
may  be  accounted  for  by  the  nearness  of  the  canton  of 
Zebulon,  to  which  Jonah  belonged,  to  the  northern  ter- 
ritory, whence  by  national  intercourse  Aramaic  pecul- 
iarities might  be  insensibly  borrowed.  (Thus  we  have 
njiEp  —  a  ship  with  a  deck — not  the  more  common 
Hebrew  term ;  3"^ — a  foreign  title  applied  to  the  cap- 
tain; n3T3,  to  appoint  —  found,  however,  in  Psa.  Ixi,  a 
psalm  which  Hupfeld  without  any  valid  grounds  places 
after  the  Babylonian  captivity;  "ipX,  to  commmul,  as 
in  the  later  books;  fi?I^,  comviand,  referring  to  the 
royal  decree,  and  probably  taken  from  the  native  As- 
sjTian  tongue;  ^rn,  to  rati;  a  nautical  term;  and  the 
abbreviated  form  of  the  relative,  which,  however,  occurs 
in  other  books,  etc.)  Gesenius  and  Bertholdt  place  it 
before  the  exile ;  Jahn  and  Koster  after  it.  Rosenmiil- 
ler  supposes  the  author  may  have  been  a  contemporary 
of  Jeremiah ;  Hitzig  postpones  it  to  the  period  of  the 
Maccabees.  The  general  opinion  is  that  Jonah  was  the 
first  of  the  prophets  (Rosenmilller,  Bp.  Lloyd,  Davison, 
Browne,  Drake) :  Hengstenberg  would  place  him  after 
Amos  and  Hosea,  and,  indeed,  adheres  to  the  order  of 
the  books  in  the  canon  for  the  chronology.  He,  as  well 
as  Hitzig,  would  identify  the  author  with  that  of  Oba- 
diah,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  initial "  and."  The  king 
of  Nineveh  at  this  time  is  supposed  (Usher  and  others) 
to  have  been  Pul,  who  is  placed  by  Layard  {Nin.  and 
Bah.  p.  G2i)  at  B.C.  750 ;  but  an  earlier  king,  Adramme- 
lech  II,  B.C.  840,  is  regarded  as  more  probable  by  Drake. 
— Kitto;  Smith;  Fairbaini.  The  date  above  assigned 
to  Jonah  would  seem  to  indicate  the  husband  of  the 
famous  Semiramis.     See  Assyria. 

HI.  Commentarifs,  —  The  following  are  the  special 
exegetical  helps  jexpressly  pn  the  whole  Itook,  the  most 
important  of  which  we  designate  by  prclixing  an  aste- 
risk: Ephraem  Syrus,/«./o?i«7«  (in  "///■.  iii.  ."iCii':  transl. 
from  the  Syriac  by  Burgess, //o;/i////.  Lduil.  l^o:i,  r2mo) ; 
Basil,  In  Jonam  (in  C^yv*.  fi.  GG) ;  Tertullian,  Carmen  (in 
0pp.  p.  576);  Theiipliylact,  Coinmiiitarius  (in  0/;jo.  iv); 
BTiim\\i^,Co>n)nenturins:  (in  Ojip.iv)  ,  hiither,Ausle(/iinff 
(Wittenb.  152(J,  4to  and  Svo;  Erf.  1526,  1531,  8vo;  also 
in  ]Verke,  Wittenb.  ed.  v,  310 ;  Jen.  iii,  214 ;  Alt,  iii,  351 ; 
Lpz.  viii,  516 ;  Hal.  vi,  496 ;  in  Latin,  by  Jonas,  in  0pp. 
Yitemb.  iv,  404 ;  and  separately  by  Opsopaeus,  Hag.  1526, 
8vo;  and  Lonekei,  Argent.  1526,  8vo);  Artopoeus,  Com- 
mentarius  (Stet.  1545,  Basil,  1558,  8vo) ;  Bugenhagen, 
Expositio  (Yitemb.  1550,  1561,  Svo);  Hooper,  Sermons 
(London,  1550,  12mo ;  also  in  Writings,  p.  431) ;  Ferus, 
Commentarius  (Lugd.  1554,  Antw.  1557, Yen.  1567,  Svo; 
also  in  German,  Coin,  1567,  Svo) ;  Willich,  Commenta- 
rius [includ.  sev.  minor  proph.]  (Basil.  1566,  Svo);  Sel- 
necker,  Auslei/im;/  [iiuliuling  Nalium,  etc.]  (Lpz.  1567, 
4to);  Tuscan,  ('ciihik  utariiis  (Yen.  1573,  Svo);  Calvin, 
Lectures  (trans,  by  llaxtcr,  Lond.  1578,  4to) ;  Pomarius, 
Ausleffun/j  (:Mau(lVb.  ir.TK.  Lpz.  1599,  4to;  Stettin,  1664, 
Svo);'  Baron,  I'm /,,■/;,„„ .-!  (ed.  Lake,  Lond.  1579,  folio) ; 
Grynsens,  Jinarri  It  in  (IJasil.  1581,  Svo);  Schadffius,  Sy- 
nopsis (Argent.  1588,  4to) ;  Junius,  Lectiones  (Heidelb. 
1594,4to;  also  in  0/);).  i,  1327)  ;  *Kinf^,  Lectures  (Lond. 
1594, 1600, 1611, 1618;  Oxf.  1597, 1599, 4to) ;  Feuardent, 
Comwn,i„rlu><  (Colon.  1594,  folio;  1595.  8vo).>  Abbott, 
Kxpnsit;,,,,  (Lon.l.  1600,  1613,  4to;  1845,  2  vols.  12mo); 
Wol.krus.  l)i,.ro,his  [includ.  Joel]  (Yitemb.  1605,  4to) ; 
Krackewitz,  Commentarius  (Hamb.  1610,  Giessen,  1611, 
Svo) ;  W\ley,E>-Iddrunf/  (Heidelb.  1614, 4to) ;  Tarnovius, 
Commentarius  (Rost.  1616,  1626,  4to) ;  Schnepf,  Com- 
mentarius  (Rost.  1619,  4to) ;  Quarles,  Poevi  (Lond.  1620, 
4to) ;  Treminius,  Commentarii  (Oriolae,  1623, 4to) ;  Myli  us, 
Commentarius  (Francof.  1624,  Regiom.  1640, 4to ;  also  in 
his  Sylloge,  Amst.  1701,  fol.,  p.  976  sq.) ;  Urven,  Commen- 
tarius (Antw.  1640,  fol.) ;  Acosta,  Commentarius  (Lugd. 
1641,  fol.) ;  Ursinus,  Commentarius  (Francof.  1642,  Svo) ; 
Paciuchclli,  Lezzioni  (Yen.  1650,  1600,  1664,  1701,  folio; 
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also  in  Latin,  Monach.  1672,  fol.;  Antw.  1681-3,  3  vols, 
fol.);  Ue  Salinas,  Commmtarii  (Lugd.  1652  sq.,  3  vols, 
fol.);  Crocius,  Commeniarius  (Cassel.  1656,  Svo) ;  Lcus- 
den,  Paraphrasis  [Rabbinical]  (Tr.  ad  Rh.  1656,  8vo) ; 
Petrous,  Notm  [to  a  transl.  from  the  iEth.]  (L.  B.  1660, 
4to);  *Scheid,  Commentarius  (Argent,  1659,  1665,  4t()) ; 
Gerhard,  Amiotationes  [includ.  Amos]  (Jen.  1663, 1676, 
4to) ;  Pfeilfer,  Pralectiones  (Yitemb.  1671, 1706,  Lipsia?, 
1686,  4to ;  also  in  Opji.  i,  1 131  sq.)  ,  IMoebiiis,  Jonas  typi- 
cus  (Lips.  1678,  4to)  ;  Christianus,  lUnsiralio  (Lips.  1683, 
Svo);  Bircherod,  ^>joo«//io  (Hafn.  KJSi;,  4t());  Von  der 
Hardt,  yEnirjmata,  etc.  (Helnistadt.  in  separate  treatises, 
1719;  together,  1723,  fol.);  Oiitlidf.  Vakhuu-im/  (Amst. 
1723,  4to);  Steuersloot,  6>«^/m//V/  (Lcydcn.  17':!(l,  4to); 
Van  dcr  Meer,  Verklaarini/  (Vh>t.  174_'.  ItcO;  l.'richen- 
hnch. Be Rabbinis er7-aiitibiis. ctc.{A\t.  17(;i,  ItiO  ;  Lessing, 
Obsrrmtiones  (Chemnitz,  1780,  8vo) ;  L;i\  atcr,  }'ii,VuiU'n 
(Wintenth.  1782,  2  vols.  Svo) ;  Adam.  S,  ,Hlii„,js;jisrl,i'chte, 
etc.  (Bonn,  1786,  4to) ;  Piper,  Vnidimtln  ((iryph.  1786, 
4to) ;  Liiderwald,  Allegoric,  etc.  ( 1  Iclmsladt,  1787,  Svo) ; 
Iliipfner,  Curm  in  Sept.,  etc.  (Lips.  1787-8,  3  parts  4to); 
'KordQ8,ObservationesinSept.,GX.c.{^GnSi,  1788,4to) ;  Lowe, 
^"Xa  (Berl.  1788,  8vo;  also  in  his  general  commentary, 
Dessau,  1805) ;  Grimm,  ErUdrunf/  (DUsseld.  1789,  Svo)  ; 
Fabricius,  Commentarius,  etc.  [from  Jewish  sources] 
(Gott.  1792,  Svo) ;  Grangaard,  Uehersetzung  (Lpzg.  1792, 
Svo) ;  Paulus,  Zu-eck,  etc.  (in  his  Mi  iiiordlnlien,  Leipzig, 
1794,  vi,  32  sq.)  •.  Griesdorf,  Ini,  rpn  idmli  ratio,  etc.  (Vi- 
temb.  1794,  2  dissert.  4to) ;  Benjoin,  A'/i'i.s'  (Cambr.  1796, 
4to);  Nachtigall,  yl?//sc^r{/'C,  etc.  (in  Eichhorn's  Biblio- 
thek,  Lips.  1799,  ix,  221  sq.) ;  Elias  of  Wilna,  rjns  (Wil- 
na,  1800, 4to) ;  Goldhorn,  A'a-cio-se  (Lpz.  1803, Svo) ;  Jones, 
Portrait,  etc.  (London,  1810,  and  often  since,  12mo); 
*'PrmAxichs&n,Ueberblick,  etc.  (Alt.  1817,  Lpz.  1841,  Svo) ; 
Young,  Lectures  (London,  1819,  Svo)  ;  Rpindol,  Virxvch, 
etc.  (Bamberg,  1826,  Svo) ;  *i;(.sriiiniill.r,  Srlmlla  (pari 
vii,  vol.  ii;  Lpzg.  1827,  Svo);  Uitzig,  (IniLl  ah.Moah 
(Heidelb.  183' ,  4to ) ;  Cunningham,  Lectures  (Lond.  1838, 
12mo);  iiihihciXYi,  Lectures  (Lond.  1834,  Svo) ;  Krahmer, 
Untersuchuiifi  (Kassel.  1839,  Svo)  ;  Preston,  Lectures 
(London,  1840,  Svo) ;  Jtiger,  Emhveck,  etc.  (Tlib.  1840, 
Svo) ;  Peddie,  Lectures  (Edinb.  1862, 12mo);  Fairbairn, 
Jonah's  Life,  etc.  (Edinburgh,  1849, 12mo) ;  Macpherson, 
Lectures  (Edinb.  1849, 12mo) ;  Tweedie,  Lessons  (Edinb. 
1850,  12mo);  Drake,  Xotes  [including  Hosea]  (Cambr. 
1853,  Svo) ;  Harding,  L.ectures  (Lond.  1856, 12mo) ;  Muir, 
Lessoiis  (Edinb.  1854,  1857,  Svo);  "Wright,  Glossaries, 
etc.  (Lond.  1857,  Svo) ;  Desprez,  Illustrations  (London, 
1857, 12mo) ;  Broad,  Lectures  (Lond.  1860,  8vo) ;  *Kau- 
len,  Expositio  (Mogunt.  1862,  Svo) ;  *Martin,  Jonah's 
Mission  (Lond.  1866,  Svo).     See  Prophets,  Minor. 

Jonah  ben -Abraham  Gerundi,  a  Jewish  sa- 
vant, and  one  of  the  principal  leaders  of  the  opposition 
to  the  school  of  ]\Iaimonides,  was  born  about  1195.  A 
disciple  of  the  celebrated  Salomo  of  Jlontpensier,  he  had 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  latter.  He  was  one  of  the 
parties  that  pronounced  the  ban  against  all  who  should 
dare  to  read  the  writings  of  the  celebrated  Jewish  phi- 
losopher, and  his  opposition  had  in  every  way  been  so 
bitter  against  the  Maimonidists  that  it  caused  no  little 
surprise  in  the  Jewish  camp  when  he,  upon  the  attempt 
of  the  inquisitors  to  destroy  all  copies  of  the  Rabbinical 
writings,  openly  declared  his  former  course  a  rhistake, 
and  pronounced  the  second  Moses  a  great  antl  good  man. 
He  even  entered  upon  a  pilgrimage  to  the  grave  of  the 
man  whose  writings  and  disciples  he  had  formerly  op- 
posed; and  when,  at  the  solicitation  of  a  Jewish  con- 
gregation which  demanded  his  services,  he  halted  on 
the  journey,  and  there  died  (about  1270),  his  death  was 
attributed  by  some  of  his  superstitious  l)rethren  as  a 
punishment  of  heaven  for  the  non-fultilment  of  his  duty 
to  visit  the  grave  of  Maimonides,  and  there  declare  the 
foU}"^  of  his  former  course.  Jonah  was  a  man  of  splendid 
parts,  and  did  much  to  allay  strife  among  his  people. — 
Gratz,  Gesch.  d.  Juden,  vii,  46, 117  sq.     See  S.VLOJIO  of 
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Jo'nan  (hovav,  perh.  contr.  for  Jonathan  or  Jo- 
HANAN,  or  i.  q.  Jonas),  the  son  of  Eliakim  and  father 
of  Joseph  among  the  maternal  ancestors  of  Christ  (Luke 
iii,  30).  He  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Old  Test,  B.C. 
considerably  ante  876.     See  Genealogy  of  Christ. 

Jo'nas  (IwvuQ,  for  the  Heb.  Jonah),  the  Grwcized 
form  of  the  name  of  three  men  in  the  Apocrypha  and 
New  Testament. 

1.  The  prophet  Jonah  (2  Esdr.  i,  39 ;  Tobit  xiv,  4, 
8 ;  Matt,  xii,  39,  40,  41  ;  xvi,  4 ;  Luke  xi,  29,  30,  32). 

2.  A  person  occupying  the  same  position  in  1  Esdr. 
ix,  23  as  Eliezer  in  the  corresponding  list  in  Ezra  x,  23. 
Perhaps  the  corruption  originated  in  reading  ''2''"iVn 
for  ^T"ipK,  as  appears  to  have  been  the  case  in  1  Esdr. 
ix,  32  (compare  Ezra  x,  31).  The  former  would  have 
caught  the  compiler's  eye  from  Ezra  x,  22,  and  the 
original  form  Elionas,  as  it  appears  in  the  Vulg.,  could 
easily  have  become  Jonas. — Smith. 

3.  The  father  of  the  apostle  Peter  (John  xxi,  15,  16, 
17).  In  John  i,  42  the  name  is  less  correctly  Anglicized 
"Jona"  (some  MSS.  have  'iMcivvrjc).  a!!d.  ante  25. 
See  also  Bar-jona.  Instead  of  '\ujva  (genitive)  in  all 
the  above  passages,  good  codices  have  'Iwarvov  or  '\.d- 
avov,  which  latter  Lachmann  has  introduced  into  the 
text.  Perhaps  Jonas  is  but  a  contraction  for  Joannas 
(Luke  iii,  27),  which  is  the  same  as  John. 

Jonas,  bishop  of  Orleans,  an  eminent  prelate  in  the 
Latin  Church,  nourished  in  the  first  half  of  the  9th  cen- 
tury. He  died  in  842.  Jonas  took  an  active  part  in  the 
ecclesiastical  aifairs  of  his  time,  and  played  no  unim- 
portant part  in  the  Iconoclastic  controversy,  in  which  he 
assumed  a  mediate  course.  In  his  I)e  cultii  Imae/inum 
(1645,  16mo)  he  wrote  both  against  Claudius,  bishop  of 
Turin,  and  the  Iconoclasts.  The  work  was  dedicated 
to  king  Cliaiics  the  Balil,  ^vith  whom  he  was  in  great 
r.-nnr.  Altlidiigli  ciinilcniiiiiig  the  destroyers  of  images, 
ho  did  not  approve  the  worsi.i])  of  them,  and  the  most 
eminent  Catholic  writers,  such  as  Bellarmine,  therefore 
disapprove  of  his  work.  His  other  principal  works 
are,  Libri  ires  de  instittttione  luiccdi  (transl.  into  French 
by  De  Mege,  1662, 12mo): — De  institution  reyia  (transl. 
into  French  by  Desmarets,  1661 ,  Svo).  These  two  works 
are  to  be  found  in  Latin  in  D'Achory's  S/nriler;.  He  is 
also  the  author  of  a  treatise  on  Minuli .-  (in  i:ihl.  I'alri.). 
Sec  Milman,  Latin  Christ,  iv,  421  ;  SeliiiK  kli.  Kirchengt- 
schichte,  xxiii,  294  sq.,  416  sq. ;  Aschbach,  Kirchen-I^ex. 
iii,  573. 

Jonas,  Justus,  one  of  the  most  eminent  reformers 
in  Germany,  a  contemporary  and  associate  of  Luther, 
was  born  at  Nordhausen,  June  5, 1493.  He  studied  law 
at  the  University  of  Erfurt.  In  1519,  however,  encour- 
aged by  the  advice  of  both  Hess  and  Erasmus,  he  de- 
cided to  study  theology,  and,  inclining  to  the  cause  of 
the  Reformers,  he  allied  himself  to  Luther  in  1521,  and 
thereafter  became  closely  connected  with  the  great  re- 
former. He  went  to  Worms  with  him,  and  was  soon 
after  appointed  provost  of  the  church  at  Wittenberg. 
Here  he  was  made  D.D.  by  the  university,  in  which  he 
became  a  professor,  and  ever  after  worked  zealously  for 
the  propagation  of  the  principles  of  the  Reformation. 
His  legal  knowledge  Mas  of  especial  service  to  the  Re- 
formers. In  1529  he  accompanied  Luther  to  Marburg, 
and  his  letters  on  this  occasion  are  a  valuable  historical 
contribution.  In  1530  we  find  him  assisting  Mclanc- 
thon  in  the  completion  of  his  Aue/ustana.  In  1541  he 
removed  to  Halle  to  assume  pastoral  duties  at  St. Mary's 
Church  in  that  city,  but  in  1546  duke  IMaurice  ordered 
him  to  quit  the  ]ilace,  and  lie  returned  only  after  the 
elector  John  Frederick  had  taken  posses.sion  of  the  city 
in  1547.  The  battle  of  ^Miihlberg,  which  falls  in  this 
year,  again  turned  the  fate  of  the  Protestants,  and  he 
once  more  quitted  Halle.  In  1 551  he  was  appointed  court 
preacher  at  Coburg.  and  in  1553  superintendent  of  Eis- 
feld,  where  he  died  Oct.  9,  1555.  Jonas  was  particular- 
ly distniguished  as  a  ready  speaker  and  as  a  writer. 
He  took  part  in  the  translation  of  the  Bible  by  Luther, 
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and  wrote  Prwfolio  in  Episiolus  divi  Paidi  ApostoU,  ad 
Corinthios,  etc."  (Erfurt,  1520,  4to)  -.—Epitome  Judicii  J. 
Jome.pnepog.  Winitmh.,de  corrifjendis  c(erimoniis  (1523): 
—Annotationes  J.Joiun  in  Acta  Apostolorum  (Wittemb. 
1524,  Basle.  1525)  -.—  Vom  alten  v.  neuen  Gott,  Glauhen  ii. 
Lehre  (AVittenb.  1526) :— UWcA  die  rechte  Kirche,  und 
darjegen  velck  d.falsche  Kirche  ist  (Wittenb.  1534, 4to) : 
—Oratio  Ju.<ti  jonce,  doct.  theol,  de  Studiis  Theolofjids 
(Wittemb.  1539 ;  Jlclancthon,  Select.  Declamat.  i,  23)  :— 
Jhs  XX  Psalms  Auskf/unr/  (Wittemberg,  154:6)  i—Kurze 
llisloria  r.  Liithers  hiblischen  ii.  (/eistlichen  An/echtwir/en 
(in  Luther's  Works) ;  etc.  He  also  published  a  number 
of  translations  into  German,  especially  of  works  of  Lu- 
ther and  Jlelancthon;  also  translations  from  German 
into  Latin.  See  Reinhard,  Commentatio  hist,  theolog.  de 
Vita  et  Obitu  Jusfi  Jonce,  etc.  (Weimar,  1731) ;  Knapp, 
Xarratio  de  ./tisto  Jona,  etc.  (Halle,  1817,  4to):  Ersch 
u.  Gruber,  A  llgemeine  Encyklop. ;  Herzog,  Recd-Encyldop. 
vii,  1  sq.;  Pressel,  Lehen  u,  ausgeic.  Schriften  d.  Vaters 
u,  Begriinders.  d.  lather.  Kirche  (1862),  voL  viii. 

Jonas,  Ludwig,  one  of  the  ablest  German  theo- 
logians of  our  day,  was  born  at  Neustadt  a.  O.  February 
11,  1797.  During  the  Franco-Prussian  war  of  1812- 
1815  he  Ibught  against  the  foreign  invader,  but  as  soon 
as  peace  dawned  on  his  native  land  he  resumed  his  the- 
ological studies  under  the  celebrated  Schleiermacher,  of 
whom  he  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  and  faithful 
followers.  After  preaching  at  diiferent  places,  he  re- 
moved to  Berlin  in  1834,  and  soon  secured  a  place  in 
the  foreground  among  Berlin's  large  array  of  theological 
writers.  He  published  Schleiermacher's  MSS. :  his  phil- 
osophical Essai/s  and  Dissertations  in  1835,  the  Dialec- 
tic in  1839,  Morals  in  1843,  Letters  in  1858.  He  died 
Sept.  19,  1850.  Jonas  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
MonatsschriJ}  of  the  United  Church  of  Prussia  (com- 
prising the  Reformed  and  Lutheran  churches  at  that 
time.     See  art.  Prussia). 

Jon'athan  (Heb.  Yonafhan,'  inr,  1  Sam.  xiii,  2, 
.3.  K).  22;  xiv,  1, 3, 4, 12,  13,  14, 17,  2Y,  27,  29,  39, 40,  41, 
42.43,4-1,45,49;  xix,  1;  1  Kings  i,42,43;  1  Chron.  ii^ 
32,33;  X,  2;  xi,  34;  Ezra  viii,  6;  x,  15;  Neh.  xii,  11, 
14,  35;  Jer.  xl,  8;  Sept.  'Iwva^^av),  a  contracted  form 
ofjEiioNATHAX  (in3'in;',q.d.  Theodore,  1  Chron.  xxvii, 
25;  2  Cliron.  xvii,  8;  Neh.  xii,  18;  Anglicized  « Jona- 
tlian"  elsewhere,  Judg.  xviii,  30 ;  1  .Sam.  xiv,  6,  8 ;  xviii 
1,3,4;  xix,  1,2,4,6,7;  xx,  1. 3,4,  5,  9, 10, 11, 12,' 13  le' 
17, 18, 25,  27, 28, 30, 32, 33, 34, 35, 37, 38, 39, 40,  42 ;  xxiii' 
16,  18 :  xxxi,  2 ;  2  Sam.  i,  4,  5,  12, 17,  22,  23,  25,  26 ;  iy, 
4;  ix,  1,  3,  6,  7;  xv,  27,  36;  xvii,  17  20;  xxi.  7,  12,  13^ 
14,21;  xxiii,32;  1  Chron. viii, 33, 34 ;  ix,39,40;  xx,?' 
-xxvii,  32;  Jer.xxxvii,15,20;  xxxviii,26;  Sept'.'Iwva- 
■iav),  the  name  of  fifteen  or  more  men  in  the  canonical 
Scriptures,  besides  several  in  the  Apocrypha  and  Jose- 

1.  A  Levitc  descended  from  Gershom,  the  son  of  AIo- 
ses  (Judg.  xviii,  30).  It  is  indeed  said,  in  our  Maso- 
rctic  copies,  that  the  Gershom  from  wliom  this  Jona- 
tlian  sprang  was  "  tlie  son  of  Manasseh;"  but  it  is  on 
very  good  grounds  supposed  that  in  the  name  Moses 
(rTr^),the  single  letter  n  (:)  has  been  interpolated  (and 
It  u  usually  written  suspended,  Buxtorf,  Tiber,  p  14) 
changing  it  intoManasseh  (nr2^),in  order  to  save  the 
character  of  the  great  lawgiver  from  the  stain  of  havin- 
/!',//  ,00 "/'r"?n.''''  ""'"c.liate  descendants  {BaC, 
Jnhra  1)9,  b).  The  singular  name  Gershom,  and  the 
date  of  the  transaction,  go  far  to  establish  this  view. 
Accordingly  the  Vulgate,  and  some  copies  of  the  Sep- 
tnagiut,  actua  ly  exhibit  the  name  of  Moses  instead  of 
forv^Tn-  /•^'^«.^'«>^ke'sCo«m.«Aadloc.)  The  his- 
tory of  tins  Jonathan  is  involved  in  the  narrative  which 
occupies  .Judges  xvii,  xviii,  and  is  one  of  the  two  ac- 

t;::1!.:;  "'!'i  ^'^""  ^  -« •"•  »i'p->aix  to  that  bo". 
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state.  Its  proper  place  in  the  chronological  order  would 
have  been  between  the  second  and  third  chapters  of  the 
book.     B.C.  cir.  1590. 

Jonathan,  who  was  resident  at  Bethlehem,  lived  at  a 
time  when  the  dues  of  the  sanctuary  did  not  afford  a 
livelihood  to  the  numerous  Levites  who  had  a  claim 
upon  them,  and  belonged  to  a  tribe  destitute  of  the 
landed  possessions  which  gave  to  all  others  a  sufhcient 
maintenance.  He  therefore  went  forth  to  seek  his  for- 
tune. In  Mount  Ephraim  he  came  to  '•  a  house  of  gods," 
which  had  been  established  by  one  IMicah,  who  wanted 
nothmg  but  a  priest  to  make  his  establishment  com- 
plete. See  MicAH.  This  person  made  Jonathan  what 
was  manifestly  considered  the  handsome  offer  of  en- 
gaging him  as  his  priest  for  his  victuals,  a  yearly  suit 
of  clothes,  and  ten  shekels  (about  six  dollars)  a  year  in 
money.  Here  he  lived  for  some  time,  till  tlie  Danite 
spies,  who  were  sent  by  their  tribe  to  explore  the  north, 
passed  this  way  and  formed  his  acquaintance.  AVhen, 
not  long  after,  the  body  of  armed  Danites  passed  the 
same  way  in  going  to  settle  near  the  sources  of  the 
Jordan,  the  spies  mentioned  JMicah's  establishment  to 
them,  on  which  they  went  and  took  away  not  only 
"  the  ephod,  the  teraphim,  and  the  graven  image,"  but 
the  priest  also,  that  they  might  set  up  the  same  worship 
in  the  place  of  which  they  were  going  to  take  posses- 
sion. Micah  vainly  protested  against  this  robbery;  but 
Jonathan  himself  was  glad  at  the  improvement  in  his 
prospects,  and  from  that  time,  even  down  to  the  cap- 
tivity, he  and  his  descendants  continued  to  be  priests  of 
the  Danites  in  the  town  of  Laish,  the  name  of  which 
was  changed  to  Dan. 

There  is  not  any  reason  to  suppose  that  this  estab- 
lishment, whether  in  the  hands  of  Micah  or  of  the  Dan- 
ites, involved  an  apostasy  from  Jehovah.  It  appears 
rather  to  have  been  an  attempt  to  localize  or  domesti- 
cate his  presence,  under  those  symbols  and  forms  of 
service  which  were  common  among  the  neighboring  na- 
tions, but  were  forbidden  to  the  Hebrews.  The  offence 
here  was  twofold — the  establishment  of  a  sacred  ritual 
different  from  the  only  one  which  the  law  recognised, 
and  the  worship  by  symbols,  naturally  leading  to  idola- 
try, with  the  ministration  of  one  who  could  not  legally 
be  a  priest,  but  only  a  Levite,  and  under  circumstances 
in  which  no  Aaronic  priest  could  legally  have  officiated. 
It  is  more  than  likely  that  this  establishment  was  event- 
ually merged  in  that  of  the  golden  calf,  which  Jeroboam 
set  up  in  this  place,  his  choice  of  which  may  very  pos- 
sibly have  been  determined  by  its  being  already  in  pos- 
session of  "  a  house  of  gods."— Kitto. 

The  Targum  of  R.  Joseph,  on  1  Chron.  xxiii,  16,  iden- 
tifies this  Jonathan  with  Shebuel,  the  son  of  Gershom, 
who  is  there  said  to  have  repented  (S^Mrtn  13")  in 
liis  old  age,  and  to  have  been  appointed  by  David  as 
chief  over  his  treasures.  All  this  arises  from  a  play 
upon  the  name  Shebuel,  from  which  this  meaning  is  ex- 
tracted in  accordance  with  a  favorite  practice  of  the 
Targumist.— Smith. 

2.  Second  of  the  two  sons  of  Jada,  and  grandson  of 
Jerahmeel,  of  the  family  of  Judah ;  as  his  brother  Jether 
died  without  issue,  this  branch  of  the  line  was  continued 
through  the  two  sons  of  Jonathan  (1  Chron.  11,32,33). 
B.C.  considerably  post  1612. 

3.  The  eldest  son  of  king  Saul  and  the  bosom  friend 
of  David  (Josephus  'Iwvc'tSii],  Ant.  vi,  6, 1).  He  first  ap- 
pears some  time  after  his  father's  accession  (1  Sam.  xiii, 
2).  If  his  younger  brother  Ishbosheth  was  forty  at  the 
time  of  Saul's  death  (2  Sam.  ii,  8),  Jonathan  must  have 
been  at  least  thirty  when  he  is  first  mentioned.  Of  his 
own  family  we  know  nothing  except  the  birth  of  one 
son,  five  years  before  his  death  (2  Sam.  iv,  4).  He  was 
regarded  in  his  father's  lifetime  as  heir  to  the  throne. 
Like  Saul,  he  was  a  man  of  great  strength  and  activity 
(2  Sam.  i,  23),  of  which  the  exploit  at  Michmash  was  a 
proof.  He  was  also  famous  for  the  peculiar  martial  ex- 
ercises in  which  his  tribe  excelled— archery  and  sling- 
ing (1  Chron.  xii,  2).     His  bow  was  to  him  what  the 
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spear  was  to  his  father:  "the  bow  of  Jonathan  turned 
not  back"  (2  Sam.  i,  '22).  It  was  always  about  him  (1 
Sam.  xviii,  4;  xx,  35).  It  is  through  his  relation  with 
David  that  he  is  chiefly  known  to  us,  probably  as  re- 
lated by  his  descendants  at  David's  court.  But  there  is 
a  backgroimd,  not  so  clearly  givefi,  of  his  relation  with 
his  father.  From  the  time  that  he  first  appears  he  is 
Saul's  constant  companion.  lie  was  always  present  at 
his  father's  meals.  As  Abner  and  David  seem  to  have 
occupied  the  places  afterwards  called  the  captaincies  of 
"  the  host"  and  "  of  the  guard,"  so  he  seems  to  have  been 
(as  Hushai  afterwards)  "the  friend"  (comp.  1  Sam.  xx, 
25;  2  Sam.  xv,o7).  The  whole  story  implies,  without 
expressing,  the  deep  attachment  of  the  father  and  son. 
Jonathan  can  only  go  on  his  dangerous  expedition  (1 
Sam.  xiv,  1)  by  concealing  it  from  Saul.  Saul's  vow  is 
confirmed,  and  its  tragic  effect  deepened,  by  his  feeling 
for  his  son,  "  though  it  be  Jonathan  my  son"  (ibid,  xiv, 
39).  "Tell  me  what  thou  hast  done"  (ibid,  xiv,  43). 
Jonathan  cannot  bear  to  believe  his  father's  enmity  to 
David :  "  My  father  will  do  nothing,  great  or  small,  but 
that  he  will  show  it  to  me :  and  why  should  my  father 
hide  this  thing  from  me?  it  is  not  so"  (1  Sam.  xx,  2). 
To  him,  if  to  any  one,  the  wild  frenzy  of  the  king  was 
amenable  —  "Saul  hearkened  unto  the  voice  of  Jona- 
than" (1  Sam.  xix,  6).  Their  mutual  affection  was  in- 
deed interrupted  by  the  growth  of  Saul's  insanity.  Twice 
the  father  would  have  sacrificed  the  son:  once  in  con- 
sequence of  his  vow  (1  Sara,  xiv) ;  the  second  time,  more 
deliberately,  on  the  discover}^  of  David's  flight;  and  on 
this  last  occasion,  a  momentary  glimpse  is  given  of  some 
darker  historj'.  Were  the  phrases  "  son  of  a  perverse  re- 
bellious woman" — "  shame  on  thy  mother's  nakedness" 
(1  Sam,xx,30,31),mere  frantic  invectives?  orwas  there 
something  in  the  story  of  Ahinoam  or  Rizpah  which  we 
do  not  know  ?  "  In  fierce  anger"  Jonathan  left  the  roy- 
al presence  (ib.  34).  But  he  cast  his  lot  with  his  father's 
decline,  not  with  his  friend's  rise,  and  "  in  death  they 
were  not  divided"  (2  Sam.  i,  23 ;  1  Sam.  xxiii,  16). 

1.  The  first  main  part  of  his  career  is  connected  with 
the  war  with  the  Philistines,  commonly  called,  from  its 
locality, "  the  war  of  Michmash"  (1  Sam.  xiii,  21,  Sept.), 
as  the  last  years  of  the  Peloponnesian  War  were  called, 
for  a  similar  reason, "  the  war  of  Dccelea."  In  the  pre- 
vious war  with  the  Ammonites  (1  Sam.  xi,  4-15)  there  is 
no  mention  of  him ;  and  his  abrupt  appearance,  without 
explanation,  in  xiii,  2,  may  seem  to  imply  that  some  part 
of  the  narrative  has  been  lost.  B.C.  1073.  He  is  already 
of  great  importance  in  the  state.  Of  the  3000  men  of 
whom  Saul's  standing  army  was  formed  (xiii,  2 ;  xxiv, 
2;  xxvi,  1,  2),  1000  were  under  the  command  of  Jona- 
than at  Gibeah.  The  Philistines  were  still  in  the  gen- 
eral command  of  the  country;  an  officer  Avas  stationed 
at  Geba,  either  the  same  as  Jonathan's  position  or  close 
to  it.  In  a  sudden  act  of  youthful  daring,  as  when  Tell 
rose  against  Gessler,  or  as  in  sacred  history  Closes  rose 
against  the  Egyptian,  .Jonathan  slow  this  officer  (Auth. 
Vers. "  garrison,"  Sept.  tuv  ^aaijS,  1  Sam.  xiii,  3, 4.  See 
Ewald,  ii,  47G),  and  thus  gave  the  signal  for  a  general 
revolt,  Saul  took  advantage  of  it,  and  the  whole  pop- 
ulation rose.  But  it  was  a  premature  attempt.  The 
Philistines  poured  in  from  the  plain,  and  the  tyranny  be- 
came more  deeply  rooted  than  ever.  See  Sacl.  Saul 
and  Jonathan  (with  their  immediate  attendants)  alone 
had  arms,  amidst  the  general  weakness  and  disarming 
of  the  people  (1  Sam.  xiii,  22),  They  were  encamped 
at  Gibeah,  with  a  small  body  of  600  men,  and  as  they 
looked  down  from  that  height  on  the  misfortunes  of 
their  countrj^,  and  of  their  native  tribe  especially,  they 
wept  aloud  (Sept.  ticXaiov,  1  Sam.  xiii,  IG). 

From  this  oppression,  as  Jonathan  by  his  former  act 
had  been  the  first  to  provoke  it,  so  now  he  was  the  first 
to  deliver  his  people.  On  the  former  occasion  Saul  had 
been  equally  with  himself  involved  in  the  responsibility 
of  the  deed.  Saul "  blew  the  trumpet ;"  Saul  had  "  smit- 
ten the  officer  of  the  Philistines"  (xiii,  3, 4).  But  now 
it  would  seem  that  Jonathan  was  resolved  to  undertake 


the  whole  risk  himself.  "The  day,"  the  day  fixed  by 
him  (Sept.  yi'vtrai  ?/  vi-ifpa,  1  Sam. xiv,  1), approached; 
and  without  communicating  his  project  to  any  one,  ex- 
cept the  young  man,  whom,  like  all  the  chiefs  of  that 
age,  he  retained  as  his  armor-bearer,  he  sallied  forth  from 
Gibeah  to  attack  the  garrison  of  the  PhiUstines  station- 
ed on  the  other  side  of  the  steep  defile  of  Michmash 
(xiv,  1).  His  words  are  short,  but  they  breathe  exact- 
ly the  ancient  and  pecidiar  spirit  of  the  Israclitish  war- 
rior: "Come,  and  let  us  go  over  unto  the  garrison  of 
these  uncircumcised ;  it  may  be  that  Jehovah  will  work 
for  us ;  for  there  is  no  restraint  to  Jehovah  to  save  by 
manj'^  or  by  few."  The  answer  is  no  less  characteristic 
of  the  close  friendship  of  the  two  young  men,  already 
like  that  which  afterwards  sprang  up  between  Jona- 
than and  David.  "  Do  all  that  is  in  thine  heart ;  .  .  .  . 
behold,  /  am  with  thee ;  as  thy  heart  is  my  heart  (Sept., 
1  Sam.  xiv,  7)."  After  the  manner  of  the  time  (and 
the  more,  probably,  from  having  taken  no  counsel  of  the 
high-priest  or  any  prophet  before  his  departure),  Jona- 
than proposed  to  draw  an  omen  for  their  course  from 
the  conduct  of  the  enemy.  If  the  garrison,  on  seeing 
them,  gave  intimations  of  descending  upon  them,  they 
would  remain  in  the  vaUey ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
raised  a  challenge  to  advance,  they  were  to  accept  it. 
The  latter  turned  out  to  be  the  case.  The  first  appear- 
ance of  the  two  warriors  from  behind  the  rocks  was 
taken  by  the  Philistines  as  a  furtive  apparition  of  "  the 
Hebrews  coming  forth  out  of  the  holes  where  they  had 
hid  themselves ;"  and  they  were  welcomed  with  a  scof- 
fing invitation  (such  as  the  Jebusites  afterwards  offered 
to  David), "  Come  up,  and  we  will  show  you  a  thing" 
(xiv,  4-12),  Jonathan  immediately  took  them  at  their 
word.  Strong  and  active  as  he  was,  "strong  as  a  lion, 
and  swift  as  an  eagle"  (2  Sam.  i,  23),  he  was  fully  equal 
to  the  adventure  of  climbing  on  his  hands  and  feet  up 
the  face  of  the  cliff.  AVhen  he  came  directly  in  view 
of  them,  with  his  armor-bearer  behind  him,  they  both, 
after  the  manner  of  their  tribe  (1  Chron.  xii,  2).  dis- 
charged a  flight  of  arrows,  stones,  and  pebbles  from  their 
bows,  cross-bows,  and  slings,  with  such  effect  that  twen- 
ty men  fell  at  the  first  onset.  A  panic  seized  the  garri- 
son, thence  spread  to  the  camp,  and  thence  to  the  sur- 
roimding  hordes  of  marauders ;  an  earthquake  combined 
with  the  terror  of  the  moment ;  the  confusion  increased ; 
the  Israelites  who  had  been  taken  slaves  by  the  Philis- 
tines during  the  last  three  days  (Sept.)  rose  in  mutiny; 
the  Israelites  who  lay  hid  in  the  numerous  caverns  and 
deep  holes  in  which  the  rocks  of  the  neighborhood 
abound,  sprang  out  of  their  subterranean  dwellings. 
Saul  and  his  little  band  had  watched  in  astonishment 
the  wild  retreat  from  the  heights  of  Gibeah ;  he  now 
joined  in  the  pursuit,  which  led  him  headlong  after  the 
fugitives,  over  the  rugged  plateau  of  Bethel,  and  do^vn 
the  pass  of  Beth-horon  to  Ajalon  (xiv,  15-31).  See 
Gibeah.  The  father  and  son  had  not  met  on  that  day : 
Saul  only  conjectured  his  son's  absence  from  not  finding 
him  when  he  numbered  the  people.  Jonathan  had  not 
heard  of  the  rash  curse  (xiv,  24)  which  Said  invoked  on 
any  one  who  ate  before  the  evening.  In  the  dizziness 
and  darkness  (Hebrew,  1  Sam.  xiv,  27)  that  came  on 
after  his  desperate  exertions,  he  put  forth  the  staff  which 
apparently  had  (with  his  sling  and  bow)  been  his  chief 
weapon,  and  tasted  the  honey  which  lay  on  the  ground 
as  they  passed  through  the  forest.  The  pursuers  in 
general  were  restrained  even  from  this  slight  indul- 
gence by  fear  of  the  royal  curse ;  but  the  moment  that 
the  day,  with  its  enforced  fast,  was  over,  they  flew,  like 
Muslims  at  sunset  during  the  fast  of  Ramadan,  on  the 
captured  cattle,  and  devoured  them,  even  to  the  brutal 
neglect  of  the  law  which  forbade  the  dismemberment  of 
the  fresh  carcasses  with  the  blood.  This  violation  of 
the  law  Saul  endeavored  to  prevent  and  to  expiate  by 
erecting  a  large  stone,  which  served  both  as  a  rude  ta- 
ble and  as  an  altar;  the  first  altar  that  was  raised  under 
the  monarchy.  It  was  in  the  dead  of  night,  after  this 
wild  revel  was  over,  that  he  proposed  that  the  pursuit 
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should  be  continued  till  dawn ;  and  then,  when  the  si- 
lence of  the  oracle  of  the  high-priest  indicated  that 
something  had  occurred  to  intercept  the  divine  favor, 
the  lot  was  tried,  and  Jonathan  appeared  as  the  culprit, 
.lephthali's  dreadful  sacrilice  would  have  been  repeated; 
but  the  people  interposed  in  behalf  of  the  hero  of  that 
great  dav,  and  Jonathan  was  saved  (xiv,  24-46). 

2.  But  the  chief  interest  of  Jonathan's  career  is  de- 
rived from  tlie  friendship  with  David,  which  began  on 
the  day  of  David's  return  from  the  victory  over  the 
champion  of  Gath,  and  continued  till  his  death.  It  is 
tlie  first  Biblical  instance  of  a  romantic  friendshij),  such 
as  was  common  afterwards  in  Greece,  and  has  been  since 
in  Christendom ;  and  is  remarkable  both  as  giving  its 
sanction  to  these,  and  as  filled  with  a  pathos  of  its  own, 
wliich  has  been  imitated,  but  never  surpassed,  in  modem 
works  of  fiction.  "  The  soid  of  Jonathan  was  knit  with 
tlie  soul  of  David,  and  Jonathan  loved  him  as  his  own 
soul"' — '•  Thy  love  to  me  was  wonderful,  passing  the 
love  of  women"  (1  Sam.  xviii,  1 ;  2  Sam.  i,  26).  Each 
found  in  each  the  aifection  that  he  found  not  in  his  own 
family;  no  jealousy  of  rivalry  between  the  two,  as 
claimants  for  the  same  throne,  ever  interposed :  "  Thou 
shalt  be  king  in  Israel,  and  I  shall  be  next  imto  thee" 
(1  Sam.  xxiii,  17).  The  friendship  was  confirmed,  after 
the  manner  of  the  time,  by  a  solemn  compact  often  re- 
peated. The  first  was  immediately  on  their  first  ac- 
quaintance. Jonathan  gave  David  as  a  pledge  his  royal 
mantle,  his  sword,  his  girdle,  and  his  famous  bow  (xviii, 
4X  His  fidelity  was  soon  called  into  action  by  the  in- 
sane rage  of  his  father  against  David.  He  interceded 
for  liis  life,  at  first  with  success  (1  Sam.  xix,  1-7).  Then 
the  madness  returned,  and  David  fled.  It  was  in  a  se- 
cret interview  during  this  flight,  by  the  stone  of  Ezel, 
that  the  second  covenant  was  made  betv,-een  the  two 
friends,  of  a  still  more  bintlihg  kind,  extending  to  their 
mutual  i)osterity — Jonathan  laying  such  emphasis  on 
tliis  iiortion  of  the  compact  as  almost  to  suggest  the  be- 
lief of  a  slight  misgiving  on  his  part  of  David's  future 
conduct  in  this  respect.  It  is  this  interview  which 
brings  out  the  character  of  Jonathan  in  the  Uveliest  col- 
ors—Ids little  artifices — his  love  for  both  his  father  and 
}iis  friend— his  bitter  disappointment  at  liis  father's  un- 
manageable fury— his  familiar  sport  of  archery.  With 
passionate  embraces  and  tears  the  two  friends  parted, 
B.C.  cir.  10G2,  to  meet  only  once  more  (1  Sam.  xx). 
That  one  more  meeting  was  far  away  in  the  forest  of 
Ziph,  during  Saul's  pursuit  of  David.  Jonathan's  alarm 
for  his  frieiul's  life  is  now  changed  into  a  confidence  that 
he  will  escape:  ''110  strengthened  his  hand  in  God." 
Finally,  and  for  the  third  time,  they  renewed  the  cove- 
nant, and  then  parted  forever  (1  Sam.  xxiii,  16-18).  B 
C.  cir.  1061. 

From  this  time  forth  we  hear  no  more  till  the  battle 
of  (Jilboa.  In  tliat  battle  he  fell,  with  his  two  brothers 
and  his  fatlier,  and  his  corpse  sliared  their  fate  (1  Sam. 
xxxi,  2,  «}.  B.C.  10o3.  His  remains  were  buried  first 
at  Jabesh-Gilcad  (ib.  13),  but  afterwards  removed  with 
those  of  his  father  to  Zelah  in  Benjamin  (2  Sam.  xxi, 
12).  The  news  of  his  death  occasioned  the  celebrated 
elegy  of  David,  in  which,  as  the  friend,  he  naturaUv  oc- 
cupies the  cliief  place  (2  Sam.  i,  22, 23, 25,  26),  and  which 
seems  to  liave  been  sung  in  the  education  of  the  archers 
of  Judah,  in  commemoration  of  the  one  great  archer, 
J<niatliaii :  "  He  Ijade  tliem  teach  the  children  of  Judah 
the  use  of  tlie  bow"  (2  Sam.  i,  17,  18). 

Jonathan  left  one  son,  aged  five  years  old  at  the  time 
of  Ins  deatli  (2  Sam.  iv,  4),  to  wliom  he  had  probably 
given  Ins  original  name  of  Merib-baal,  afterwards 
changed  for  Meiihiboshcth  (comp.  1  Chron.  viii,  34;  ix 
4U).  See  MriPHiKosiiKTii.  Through  him  the  line  of 
descendants  was  continued  down  to  the  time  of  Ezra  (1 
Chron.  ix,  40),  and  even  then  their  great  ancestor's 
archery  was  practiced  among  them.— Smith.     See  Da- 

See  Niemeyer,  Charnkier.  iv,  413;  Herder,  Geht.  der 
Utbr.  I'oesu',  ii,  237 ;  KOstcr,  in  the  Stud.  u.  Kril.  1832, 


ii,  366 ;  Ewald,  Isr.  Gescli.  ii,  530 ;  Pareau,  Elegia  Da-' 
vidis,  etc.  (Groning.  1829) ;  Simon,  De  amicitia  Davidis 
et  Jon.  {RildhiiTgh.  1739). 

4.  Son  of  Shage,  a  relative  of  Ahiam,  both  among 
David's  famous  warriors  and  descendants  of  Jasheu  of 
the  mountains  of  Judah  (2  Sam.  xxiii,  32 ;  1  Chron.  xi, 
34).     B.C.  1046.     See  Haearite. 

5.  Son  of  the  high-priest  Abiathar,  and  one  of  the 
adherents  to  David's  cause  diu-ing  the  rebellion  of  Ab- 
salom (2  Sam.  XV,  27,  36).  He  remained  at  En-rogel 
under  pretence  of  procuring  water,  and  reported  to  his 
master  the  proceedings  in  the  camp  of  the  insurgents  (2 
Sam.  xvii,  20 ;  Josephus  'liova^rjg,  Ant.  vii,  9,  2).  B.C. 
cir.  1023.  At  a  later  date  his  constancy  was  manifested 
on  a  similar  occasion  by  annoimcing  to  the  ambitious 
Adonijah  the  forestalment  of  his  measures  by  the  suc- 
cession of  Solomon  (1  Kings  i,  42,  43).  B.C.  cir.  1015. 
"  On  both  occasions  it  may  be  remarked  that  he  appears 
as  the  swift  and  trusty  messenger.  He  is  the  last  de- 
scendant of  Eli  of  whom  we  hear  anything"  (Smith). 
See  David. 

6.  Son  of  Sharamah  (Shimeah  or  Shimea),  and  Da- 
vid's nephew,  as  well  as  one  of  his  chief  warriors,  a  po- 
sition which  he  earned  by  slaying  a  gigantic  relative 
of  Goliath  (2  Sam.  xxi,  21 ;  1  Chron.  xx,  7 ;  Josephus 
'l(x)vaBi]g,A7it.vii,l2,2).  B.C.  1018.  He  was  also  made 
secretary  of  the  royal  cabinet  (1  Chron.  xxvii,  32,  where 
ni'n  is  mistaken  in  the  Auth.  Vers,  for  the  usual  sense 
of  "uncle").  B.C.  1014.  "Jerome  {Qucest.  Ilehr.on  \ 
Sam.  xvii,  12)  conjectures  that  this  was  Na'than  the 
prophet,  thus  making  up  the  eighth  son,  not  named  in 
1  Chron.  ii,  13-15.     But  this  is  not  probable"  (Smith). 

7.  Son  of  Uzziah,  and  steward  of  the  agricidtural 
revenue  of  David  (1  Chron.  xxvii,  25;  Heb.  and  A.V. 
"  Jehoxathan"). 

8.  One  of  the  Levites  sent  by  Jehoshaphat  to  aid  in 
teaching  the  Law  to  the  people  (1  Chron.  xvii,  8 ;  Heb. 
and  A.V. "  Jehoxathan"). 

9.  A  scribe  whose  house  was  converted  into  a  prison 
in  which  Jeremiah  was  closely  confined  (Jer.  xxvii,  15, 
20  ;  xxxviii,  26).     B.C.  589. 

10.  Brother  of  Johanan,  the  son  of  Kareah,  and  as- 
sociated with  him  in  his  intercourse  with  Gedaliah,  the 
Babylonian  governor  of  Jerusalem  (Jer.  xl,  8).    B.C.  587. 

11.  Son  of  Sliemaiah  and  priest  contemporary  with 
Joiakim  (Neh.  xii,  18 :  Heb.  and  A.V.  "Jehoxathan"). 

12.  Son  of  ilelicu  and  priest  contemporary  with  Joi- 
akim (Neh.  xii,  14).     B.C.  between  536  and  459. 

13.  Father  of  Ebed,  which  latter  was  an  Israelite  of 
the  "  sons"  of  Adin  that  returned  from  Babylon  with 
Ezra  (Ezra  viii,  6)  at  the  head  of  fifty  males,  a  number 
which  is  increased  to  250  in  1  Esdr.  viii,  32,  where  Jon- 
athan is  written  'ImmSiaQ.     B.C.  ante  459. 

14.  Son  of  Asahel,  a  chief  Israelite  associated  with 
Jahaziah  in  separating  the  returned  exiles  from  their 
Gentile  wives  (Ezra  viii,  15).    B.C.  459. 

15.  Son  of  Joiada  and  father  of  Jaddua,  Jewish  high- 
priests  (Neh.  xii,  11) ;  elsewhere  called  Johanan  (Neh. 
xii,  22),  and  apparently  John  by  Josephus,  who  relates 
his  assassination  of  his  own  brother  Jesus  in  the  Tem- 
ple (^Ant.  xi,  7, 1  and  2).  Jonathan,  or  John,  was  high- 
priest  for  thirty-two  years,  according  to  Eusebius  and 
the  Alexandr.  Chron.  (Selden,  De  Success,  in  Pontif.  cap. 
vi,  vii).     See  High-priest. 

16.  Son  of  Shemaiah,  of  the  family  of  Asaph,  and 
father  of  Zechariah,  which  last  was  one  of  the  priests 
appointed  to  flourish  the  trumpets  as  the  procession 
moved  around  the  rebiult  avails  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  xii, 
35).     B.C.  ante  446. 

17.  A  son  of  ]\[attathias.  and  leader  of  the  Jews  in 
their  war  of  independence  after  the  death  of  his  brother 
Judas  Maceabanis,  B.C.  161  (I  Macc.Lx,  19  sq.).— Smith. 
See  Maccabees. 

18.  A  son  of  Absalom  (1  Mace,  xili,  11),  sent  by  Si- 
mon with  a  force  to  occupy  Joppa,  which  was  already 
in  the  hands  of  the  Jews  (1  Mace.  xii.  33),  though  prob- 
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ably  held  only  by  a  weak  garrison.  Jonathan  expelled 
the  inhabitants  {rovg  uvraq  iv  avry  ;  coinp.  Josephns, 
A  lit.  xiii,  G,  3)  and  secured  the  city.  Jonatlian  was  jirob- 
ably  a  brother  of  Mattathias  (2)  (1  Mace,  xi,  70).— 
Smith. 

19.  A  priest  who  is  said  to  have  offered  up  a  solemn 
prayer  on  the  occasion  of  the  sacrifice  made  by  Nehe- 
miah  after  the  recovery  of  the  sacred  fire  (2  Mace."  i,  23 
sq. ;  compare  Ewald,  Gesch.  d.  \\  Is?:  iv,  184  sq.).  The 
narrative  is  interesting,  as  it  presents  a  singular  exam- 
ple of  the  combination  of  public  prayer  with  sacrifice 
(Grimm,  ad  2  Mace.  1.  c). — Smith. 

20.  A  Sadducee  at  whose  instigation  Hyrcanus  (q. 
v.)  abandoned  the  Pharisees  for  their  mild  sentence 
against  his  maligner  Eleazar  (Josephus,  .4?;/.  xiii,  10, 6). 

21.  Son  of  Ananus,  appointed  Jewish  high-priest,  A. 
D.  BG,  by  Vitellius  in  place  of  Joseph  Caiaphas  (.4  iif.  xviii, 
4,  2),  and  deposed  after  two  years,  when  his  brother  The- 
ophilus  succeeded  him  (ib.  5, 2).  He  was  reappointed  by 
Agrii)pa  A.D.  43,  but  this  time  he  declined  that  honor 
in  favor  of  his  brother  Matthias  (Josephus,  A  nt.  xix,  6, 
4);  he  was  sent  by  Cumanus  to  Claudius  in  a  quarrel 
with  the  Samaritans,  but  appears  to  have  been  released 
by  the  emperor  ( War,  ii,  12,  G  and  7) ;  he  was  at  last 
murdered  by  the  Sicarii  (War,  ii,  13, 3).  He  was  per- 
haps the  high-priest  whom  Felix  caused  to  be  assassi- 
nated for  his  reproofs  of  his  bad  government  (Josephus, 
A7if.  XX,  8,  5).  (See  Frankel,  Monatsschrift,  i,  589; 
Griitz,  Gesch.  der  Juden,  iii,  2G3,  287,  857.)     See  High- 

riilEST. 

22.  A.  common  weaver,  leader  of  the  Sicarii  in  Gy- 
rene, captured  and  put  to  death  by  the  Romans  after 
various  adventures  (Josephus,  War,  vii,  11, 12). 

23.  A  Jew  who  challenged  the  Romans  to  single 
combat  during  the  last  siege,  and,  after  slaying  one 
combatant,  Pudens,  was  at  length  killed  by  Priscus  (Jo- 
sephus, War,  vi,  2, 10). 

Jonathan  ben-Anan,     See  Jonathan,  21. 

Jonatlian  ben-Uzziel,  the  celebrated  translator 
of  the  Hebrew  prophetical  writings  into  Chaklee,  a  disci- 
ple of  Hillel  I,  one  of  the  first  of  those  thirty  disciples  of 
Hillel  who,  in  the  language  of  the  Talmud, "  were  worthy 
to  possess  the  power  of  stopping  the  sun  like  Joshua," 
flourished  about  B.C.  30.  His  expositions  were  especially 
on  Haggai,  Zechariah,  and  Jlalachi,  a  fanciful  reason  for 
which  is  given  in  the  Talmud  :  "  When  the  illuminating 
sun  arose  upon  the  dark  passages  of  the  prophets,  through 
this  translation,  the  length  and  breadth  of  Palestine 
were  agitated,  and  everywhere  the  voice  of  God  (r2 
bip)  or  the  voice  of  the  people  (vox  populi  vox  dei) 
was  heard  asking,  '  Who  has  disclosed  these  mysteries 
to  the  sons  of  men  ?'  W^ith  great  humility  and  becom- 
ing modesty  Jonathan  b.-Uzziel  answered, '  I  have  dis- 
closed the  mysteries ;  but  thou,  O  Lord,  knowest  that  I 
have  not  done  it  to  get  glory  for  myself,  or  for  the  house 
of  my  father,  but  for  thy  glory's  sake,  that  discussion 
might  not  increase  in  Israel'"  {Megilla,  3,  a).  From 
these  notices  in  the  Talmud,  it  is  manifest  that  Jona- 
than was  only  the  Chaklee  translator  of  the  prophets ; 
for  it  is  distinctly  declared  in  the  last  quoted  passage 
that  when  Jonathan  wished  also  to  translate  the  Ha- 
giographa  (D'^DirS),  the  same  voice  from  heaven 
(bip  r3)  emphatically  forbade  it  ("i'^'^''),  because  of 
the  great  IMessianic  mysteries  contained  therein  (niX"! 
rr^lU^  "j'p  iT'a),  especially  in  the  book  of  Daniel 
(comp.  Rashi  in  loco).  But  tradition  has  also  ascribed 
to  him  the  paraphrase  of  the  Pentateuch  known  under 
the  name  of  Pseudo-Jonathan  and  the  Targum  of  the 
five  Megilloth. 

The  question  of  the  authorship  of  the  paraphrases 
will  be  treated  in  full  in  the  article  Targuji  (q.  v.). 
We  have  room  here  only  for  a  few  points  in  the  discus- 
sion, and  will  mainly  speak  of  the  work  which  is  gen- 
erally fastened  upon  him.    Firstly,  then,  as  to  this  Par- 


aphrase on  the  Prophets  (D'^SirXI  f^XinS  C'.Jin 
D'^DIinxi),  which  embraces  Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel, 
Kings,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  the  twelve  minor 
prophets,  its  importance  is  not  only  great  because  it  con- 
tains expositions  of  Haggai,  Zechariah,  and  Malachi, 
but  mainly  so  because,  dating,  as  it  does,  from  a  period 
when  the  Hebrew  language  gave  place  to  the  Aramaic 
dialect,  and  when  ancient  Jewish  traditions  and  scriji- 
tural  expositions  were  introduced  in  the  paraphrases 
read  during  the  divine  services  of  the  Jewish  people,  it 
contains  very  many  ancient  readings,  which  go  far  to 
explain  many  an  obscure  passage  in  the  prophetical 
writings,  and  thus  prevent  false  criticism  and  loose 
conjecture.  A  list  of  these  various  readings  has  been 
collected  in  the  Hebrew  annual  entitled  "Tl^ntl  (Lem- 
burg,  1852),  i,  109  sq.  The  paraphrase  was  first  pub- 
lished in  1494,  and  afterwards  with  that  of  Onkclos  on 
the  Pentateuch  (Venice).  It  is  found  in  all  the  Rab- 
binic Bibles ;  also  in  Walton's  Bihlia  Poljigl.  (ii,  iii,  and 
iv),  and  in  Buxtorf's  Bihlia  Ilebrcea  (Basle,  1720,  ii-iv), 
etc.,  with  a  Latin  translation. 

As  to  the  other  reputed  writings  of  Jonathan,  we  have 
(o)  the  Paraphrase  on  the  Pentateuch  ("jm'^  dl^TH 
ilTinn  i");  it  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  com- 
pleted version  of  what  is  called  the  Jerusalem  or  Pales- 
tine Targum  (iTsblDI'li  DlSir),  which  of  itself  is  in 
reality  only  desultor}'  glosses  on  Onkelos's  paraphrase. 
This  completed  version  was  at  first  called  Targum  Jeru- 
salem, after  the  fragment  on  which  it  was  based,  but  af- 
terwards it  obtained  the  name  of  Targum  Jonathan,  by 
erroneously  resolving  the  abbreviation  "^  H  =z:  D15"in 
"inb'iJ'ni  into  'rDirri  ni^nr.  The  additions  to  the 
work  were  probably  not  made  prior  to  the  seventh  cen- 
tury. The  work  was  first  published  in  Venice  1590-91, 
with  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Pentateuch,  the  paraphrase 
of  Onkelos,  the  fragments  of  the  Jerusalem  glosses,  the 
commentaries  of  Rashi  and  Jacob  bcn-Asher,  then  in 
Basle  (1G07),  Hanau  (1G14),  Amsterdam  (1G40),  Prague 
(1646),  etc.,  and  has  lately  been  printed,  with  a  com- 
mentary, in  the  beautiful  edition  of  the  Pentateuch  with 
the  Rabbinic  commentaries  (Vienna,  1859).  Explana- 
tions of  it  were  also  written  by  David  b.-Jacob  (Prague, 
1G09),  Feiwel  b.-David  Secharja  (Hanau,  1614),  Morde- 
cai  Kremsier  (Amsterdam,  1671) ;  and  it  was  translated 
into  Latin  by  Chevallier,  in  Walton's  Pohjylot.  An 
English  translation  was  jiublished  by  the  late  learned 
Wesleyau  preacher,  J.  W.  Etheridge  (Lond.  1862, 2  vols. 
8vo) ;  but  the  masterly  treatises  on  this  Pseudo-Jona- 
than are  bv  Seligsohn  and  Traub,and  by  Frankel,  ZeiV- 
sclir.  f.  d.  'rdhj.  Int.  d.  Jiidenth.  (1846),  p.  100  sq.  (comp. 
Seligsohn  and  Traub,  in  Frankel's  Monatsschrift,  Lpz. 
1856,  vi,  96-114,  138-149  ;  p:theridge,  Introd.  to  Jetcish 
Lit.  p.  195;  Wiener,  7)6  Jonathanis  in  Pent,  paraph  rasi 
Chaldaica;  Petermann,  Z)e  duahus  Pent.  2mraphrat^ihi(s 
Chaldaicis): — (h)  the  Paraphrase  on  the  Five  Mcr/illolh. 
Some  early  critics  have  attributed  this  work  to  Mar  Jo- 
sef, of  Sora  (died  332),  but  of  late  it  is  assigned  to  a 
later  period  even  than  the  paraphrase  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, and  is  considered  simply  a  compilation  from  an- 
cient materials  made  by  several  individuals.  This  ver- 
sion is  generally  published,  together  with  the  Hebrew 
text,  in  the  Jewish'  editions  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  is 
contained  in  all  the  Rabbinic  Bibles.  A  rhymed  ver- 
sion of  the  whole  of  this  paraphrase  was  published  by 
Jacob  ben-Samuel,  also  called  Koppelmann  ben-Bonem 
(about  1584).  A  Latin  version  of  it  is  given  in  Wal- 
ton's Polyglot.  Gill  has  given  an  English  translation 
of  the  entire  paraphrase  on  the  Song  of  Songs  {Com- 
ment, on  the  Song,  1728) ;  and  Dr.  Ginsburg  has  lately 
translated  the  first  chapter  of  the  paraphrase  of  the  Song 
{Comment,  on  the  Song,  p.  29  sq.),  and  the  whole  of  Ec- 
clesiastes  {Comment,  on  Eccles.  p.  503  sq.).  Hebrew  com- 
mentaries on  this  paraphrase  have  been  \\Titten  by  Mor- 
decai  Lorca  (Cracow,  1580)  and  Chajim  Feiwel  (Beriin, 
1705).     See  also  Bartolocci,  Biblioth.  Magna  Rabbinica, 
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iii,788  sq.;  'Wolf,  Biblioth.  Ifebrcea,  ii,  il59  sq.;  Zunz, 
Die  Gottesdientl  Vortrage  d.  Juden,  p.  G2  sq. ;  Geiger, 
Urschrift  u.Ueberseizuiifjen  d.  Bibel ;  Jost,Geschichte  d. 
Juden,  i,  269 ;  Filrst,  Bibliotheca  Judaicci,  ii,  105,  107 ; 
Kitto,  Cyclop.  Biblical  Lit.  ii,  s.  v.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Jon'athas  (ItoWiAav  v.  r.  'la^dv;  \\Ag.  Jonathus 
V.  r.  Xathaii),  the  Latin  form  of  the  common  name  Jon- 
atlian,  which  is  preserved  in  the  A.Y.  at  Tob.  v,  13. 

Jo'nath-e'lem-recho'kiin(D''n''n'-i  nbs  rv,^^ 

yonath'  e'lem  reclioHin',  dove  of  the  dumbnesn  o/'the  dis- 
tances, i.  e.  the  silent  dove  in  distant  places,  or  among 
strangers;  Septuag.  inrip  tov  Xaov  rov  cnro  twv  uyluiv 
iit^iaKpvfinevov,  Vulg.  pro  jmpulo  qui  a  tiunctis  lon(je 
/actus  est),  an  enigmatical  title  of  Psa.  Ivi,  variously  in- 
terpreted, but  probably  descriptive  of  David's  solitary 
feelings  while  absent  from  the  worship  of  the  Temple 
among  the  Philistines;  comp.  Psa.  xxxviii,  13;  Ixv,  5; 
Ixxiv,  19.  (See  Alexander,  Comment,  ad  loc.)  The  ex- 
pression "upon"  (hv),  preceding  this  phrase,  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  it  was  the  name  or  opening  clause  of 
some  well-known  air  to  which  the  ode  was  set,  a  sup- 
position not  inconsistent  with  the  above  appropriation. 
Its  original  application  would  in  that  case  be  unknown, 
like  that  of  similar  superscriptions  of  other  Psalms. 
'•  Rashi  considers  that  David  employed  the  phrase  to 
describe  his  o^vn  unhappy  condition  when,  exiled  from 
the  land  of  Israel,  he  was  living  with  Achish,  and  was 
an  object  of  suspicion  and  hatred  to  the  countrymen  of 
Goliath :  thus  was  he  amongst  the  Philistines  as  a  mute 
(nirbs)  dove.  Kimchi  supplies  the  following  com- 
mentarj- : '  The  Philistines  sought  to  seize  and  slay  Da- 
vid (1  Sam.  xxix,  4-11),  and  he,  in  his  terror,  and  pre- 
tending to  have  lost  his  reason,  called  himself  Jonath, 
even  as  a  dove  driven  from  her  cote.'  Knapp's  explana- 
tion 'on  the  oppression  of  foreign  rulers' — assigning  to 
Elem  the  same  meaning  which  it  has  in  Exod.  xv,  15 — 
is  in  harmony  with  the  contents  of  the  psalm,  and  is 
worthy  of  consideration.  De  Wette  translates '  dove  of 
the  distant  terebinths,'  or  'of  the  dove  of  dumbness 
(.Stummheit)  among  tlie  strangers' or '  in  distant  places.' 
According  to  the  Septuagint,  the  phrase  means  'on  the 
people  far  removed  from  the  holy  places'  (probably 
Cbs  —  abilN,  the  Temple-hall ;  see  Orient.  Literatur- 
hlatt.  p.  579,  year  1811 ),  a  rendering  which  very  nearly 
accords  with  the  Chaldee  paraphrase:  'On  the  congre- 
gation of  Israel,  compared  with  a  mute  dove  while  ex- 
iled from  their  cities,  but  who  come  back  again  and  of- 
fer praise  to  the  Lord  of  the  Universe.'  Aben-Ezra 
regards  J onath-elem-rechokim  as  merely  indicating  the 
modulation  or  the  rhythm  of  the  psalm.  In  the  notes 
to  Mendelssohn's  version  of  the  Psalms,  Jonath-elem- 
rechokim  is  mentioned  as  a  musical  instrument  which 
produced  ilull,  mournful  sounds.  '  Some  take  it  for  a 
pipe  called  in  (ireek  iAf/itoc,  n2T^,frora  "pi,  6Vfei-, which 
would  make  the  inscription  read  "  the  long  Grecian 
pipe,"  but  this  does  not  appear  to  us  admissible'  {Pref- 
ace, ]).  20)"  (Smith).     See  Psalms. 

Joncourt,  Petkr  de,  a  French  Protestant  theolo- 
gian, \vas  born  at  Clermont  towards  the  middle  of  the 
17th  century.  A  few  years  before  the  revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes  he  removed  to  Holland,  and  became 
pastor  of  Middelburg  in  1G7«,  and'of  La  Ilaye  in  1G99. 
He  died  in  the  latter  city  in  1725.  He  was"  considered 
one  of  the  best  preachers  of  his  day.  He  wrote  Entre- 
tieus  sm-  leg  dijferentes  Method,  x  d'e.rpUqner  VKcriture  et 
depreeher  de  ceiix  qu'on  a/,/,,  II,  I  %„;■;;,  us  rt  Voetiem,  etc. 
(Atnst.  1707,  12mo):—iV-,» /■,.,//,,  .,„■,; /Inis,  etc.  (Amst. 
1708,  r2mo);  quite  a  controv(i>yicsuli  (Ml  from  this  work, 
but  Joncourt  was  ordered  by  tlie  synod  of  Nimeguen  to 
desist  from  his  attacks,  and  to  retract,  which  he  did  in 
the  Lettre  aux  iylises  Wallonnes  des  Pays-Bas  (La  Haye, 
1708,  limo) -.—Pensees  utiles  aux  Chretiens  de  toiis'le's 
etals,  etc.  (La  Haye,  1710,  8vo)  -.—Lcttres  sur  les  Jeiix  de 
JIasard  et  sur  Vusuye  de  se  faire  celer  pour  eriter  nnf 
visite  incommode  (La  Haye,  1713, 12mo),  mostlv  a.^ainst 
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La  Plaoette's  Divers  Traites  sur  des  matieres  de  conscience 
(Amst.  1708, 12mo),  and  a  work  which  gave  rise  to  sev- 
eral pamphlets  on  this  question  :—Ze/f7-es  critiques  sur 
divers  sujets  imjwrtants  de  FEcriture  Sainte  (Amst.  1715, 
\2m6):—Ent7-etiens  sur  Vetat  present  de  la  Reliyion  en 
France  (La  Haye,  1725, 12mo).  He  also  published  a  re- 
vised edition  of  Clement  IMarot  and  Th.  de  Beza's  trans- 
lation of  the  Psalms  (Amsterd.  1716, 12mo).  See  J.  G. 
Walch,  Biblioth.  Theolof/ica  selecta,  vol.  ii ;  Journal  des 
«Sat'a7«/s,  June,  1714,  p.579;  January,  1715,  p.  85;  Febru- 
ary, p.  123 ;  Querard,  La  France  Litteraire  ;  Haag,  La 
France  Protest  ante  ;  Hoefer,  Xouv.  Biog.  Genercde,  xxvi, 
901.      (J.N.  P.) 

Jones,  Benjamin  (1),  an  early  Metliodist  Episco- 
pal minister,  was  born  in  South  Carolina  about  1774; 
entered  the  itmerancy  in  1801 ;  was  stationed  at  Charles- 
ton in  1802;  and  died  suddenly  on  Bladen  Circuit  in 
1804.  He  was  a  man  of  much  seriousness  and  Chris- 
tian gentleness,  and  a  very  usefid  preacher. — Conf.  Min- 
utes,!, 12o.     (G.L.T.) 

Jones,  Benjamin  (2),  a  Methodist  Episcopal  min- 
ister, was  born  at  Sandwich.  JMass.,  Jidy  28, 1786 ;  united 
with  the  Church  in  1805 ;  entered  the  New  York  Con- 
ference in  1809;  was  made  presiding  elder  in  1820;  was 
delegate  to  the  General  Conference  in  1832  and  in  1840 ; 
was  by  poor  health  superannuated  in  1846 ;  and  died  at 
LincoinviUe,  Me.,  July  18,  1850,  aged  64.  Mr.  Jones 
was  a  man  of  more  than  ordinary  ability  and  influence. 
His  preaching  was  bold,  sustained,  and  independent; 
dealing  in  truth  fid  logic  and  the  word  of  God  rather 
than  fancy,  and  very  strong  in  argument.  His  efforts 
were  often  eloquent  in  the  highest  degree. — Conf.  Min. 
iv,  606 ;  Stevens,  Memonals  of  Methodism,  chap.  xlii. 
(G.L.T.) 

Jones,  Charles  Colcock,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian 
divine,  was  born  at  Liberty  Hall,  Ga.,  Dec.  20,  1804. 
While  yet  a  youth  he  entered  a  large  counting-house 
in  Savannah,  Ga.,  but  wdien  converted,  in  his  18th  j'ear, 
he  decided  to  quit  mercantile  life  and  enter  the  minis- 
try. He  prepared  for  college  at  Phillips  Academy,  then 
entered  Andover  Seminary,  and  later  the  theological 
seminary  at  Princeton.  He  was  licensed  in  1830  by  the 
New  Brunswick  Presbj^tery  at  Allentown,  New  Jersey, 
and  returned  to  Georgia  in  the  autumn,  and  shortly  af- 
terwards became  missionary  to  the  negroes  of  Liberty 
County,  Ga.  He  soon  became  interested  in  the  colored 
race,  and  during  the  remainder  of  his  life  sought  by 
extensive  correspondence,  by  his  annual  reports  as  a 
missionary',  and  by  all  other  means  in  his  power,  to  en- 
gage the  attention  of  the  Christian  public  to  the  moral 
condition  of  this  class  of  our  population.  In  1835  he 
was  elected  professor  of  Church  history  and  polity  in 
the  seminary  at  Columbia,  and  after  having  been  earn- 
estly urged  to  accept  the  chair,  on  the  plea  that  he 
might  even  there  continue  to  work  for  the  colored  peo- 
ple, by  inciting  the  students  to  engage  wath  him  in  the 
work,  he  accepted  the  position  in  1836.  But  he  felt 
restless  in  his  new  place,  and  in  1838  returned  again  to 
his  former  work.  In  1847  he  was  re-elected  to  the  pro- 
fessorship, and  again  prevailed  upon  to  accept  the  prof- 
fered honor ;  he  now  continued  in  the  seminary  nntil 
its  close  in  1850.  At  the  same  time  he  filled  the  posi- 
tion of  secretary  to  the  Board  of  jNlissions  for  the  South 
and  South-west.  In  1850  he  removed  to  Philadelphia, 
to  assume  the  duties  of  secretary  of  the  Assembly's 
Board  of  Domestic  IMissions,  and  this  position  he  filled 
until  Oct.  1853,  when  failing  health  necessitated  his  re- 
turn to  Georgia.  During  the  Rebellion  he  attached 
himself  to  the  Southern  cause.  But  his  health  was  too 
feeble  to  permit  much  exertion,  for  he  suffered  from  con- 
sumption. He  died  March  16, 1863.  '•  Dr.  Jones  filled 
a  large  place  in  the  esteem  and  affections  of  the  Church 
of  God.  As  a  man  there  was  decision  and  energj'  of 
character,  united  with  great  friendliness  of  heart,  cheer- 
fulness of  disposition,  activity  of  mind,  and  ease  and  pol- 
isli  of  manners.     Few  equalled  him  ia  all  that  makes 
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np  the  ease  and  polish  of  tlio  Christian  gentleman.  As 
a  preacher  there  was  much  that  was  attractive  in  his 
appearance  and  manner.  A  delightful  simplicity,  ease, 
and  unction  pervaded  his  happiest  efforts."  Dr.  Jones 
published  a  Catechism  of  Scripture  Doctr.  urul  Practice  : 
^Catechism  on  the  Creed: — IJist.  Catechism,  of  the  0.  and 
N.  T. ;  besides  several  pamphlets  on  the  Relifjious  Instr. 
of  the  Negro.  His  Catechism  of  Script.  Doctrine  and 
Practice  was  extensively  used,  and  was  found  so  ser- 
viceable to  missionaries  generally  that  it  was  translated 
into  several  languages,  and  was  made  a  manual  for  the 
instruction  of  the  heathen.  He  also  began  a  Histori/  of 
the  Church  o/ Got/,  which  he  did  not  live  to  complete  (it 
was  published  bv  Scribner).  See  Wilson,  Presh.  Hist. 
A  Imanac,  1867,  p.  438.      (.J.  H.  W.) 

Jones,  Cornelius,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minis- 
ter, was  li(ini  at  llinsdale.'^Mass.,  IMay  20, 1800 ;  was  con- 
verted ill  (ieauga  Co.,  Ohio,  Feb.  1821 ;  entered  the  Pitts- 
burg Conference  in  1827 ;  and  died  at  Alleghanytown, 
Aug.  27, 183.5.  He  was  a  diligent  student,  an  able  min- 
ister, and  a  successful  evangelist. — Conference  Minutes, 
ii,  483. 

Jones,  David  (1),  a  Baptist  minister,  was  born  in 
White  Clay  Creek  Hundred,  Newcastle  Co.,  Del.,  ]May 
12,  1736.  In  1758  he  was  converted,  and  soon  after 
determined  to  improve  his  education,  which  had  been 
somewhat  neglected.  He  entered  Hopewell  School,  and 
remained  there  three  years,  eagerly  pursuing  the  study 
of  the  classic  languages.  In  1701  he  became  a  licen- 
tiate, and  was  regularly  ordained  pastor  in  17G7  to  the 
church  at  Freehold,  Monmouth  Co.,  New  Jersey.  In 
1772  he  removed  to  enter  upon  the  missionary  work 
among  the  Indians  in  Ohio.  But  he  failed  so  utterly 
in  these  efforts  that  after  the  lapse  of  two  years  he  re- 
turned again  to  his  former  charge.  In  the  Revolution- 
ary War  he  served  as  chaplain,  and  only  resumed  the 
regular  work  of  the  ministry  at  the  close  of  the  war. 
In  1786  he  became  pastor  at  Southampton,  Fa.  In  1794 
he  again  entered  the  army,  this  time  at  the  special  re- 
quest of  general  Wayne.  He  also  served  as  chaplain 
during  the  War  of  1812.  He  died  in  Chester  Co.,  Pa., 
Feb.  5, 1820.    See  Sprague,  A  nncds  A  m.  Pulpit,  vi,  85  sq. 

Jones,  David  (2),  another  Baptist  minister,  was 
born  in  the  north  of  Wales  in  April,  1785.  He  united 
with  the  Independent  Church  when  about  fifteen  years 
old.  Shortly  after  he  emigrated  to  this  country',  and 
lived  in  Ohio.  After  a  stay  of  two  years  among  the 
Baptists,  who  were  thickly  settled  in  that  immediate 
vicinity,  he  joined  their  C'hurch,  and  was  licensed  to 
preach.  He  accepted  a  call  to  the  Beaver  Creek  Bap- 
tist Church,  teaching  at  the  same  time.  From  1810  to 
1813  he  had  no  settled  charge,  and  he  travelled  through 
several  of  the  middle  and  border  states,  preaching  from 
place  to  place.  In  1813  he  went  to  Newark,  New  Jer- 
sey, as  pastor,  from  which,  in  1821,  he  was  called  to 
assume  the  pastorate  of  the  Baptist  Church  at  "  Lo;v- 
er  Dubhn,"  near  Philadelphia,  ^v•here  he  had  preached 
occasionally  before  his  departure  for  Newark.  With 
this  people  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  died 
April  9, 1833.  He  was  (in  part)  the  author  of  a  tract 
on  Baptism,  entitled  Letters  of  David  and  John,  and 
wrote  also  the  tract  Salvation  by  Grace,  published  by 
the  Baptist  General  Tract  Society.  See  Sprague,  A  n- 
fuils  A  in.  Pulpit,  vi,  518  sq. 

Jones,  Greenbury  R.,  a  IMethodist  Episcopal 
minister,  was  born  at  Brownsville,  Pa.,  April  7,  1784 ; 
was  converted  in  August,  1803;  entered  the  itinerancy 
at  SteubenvUle,  Ohio,  in  1818;  was  ])rcsi(liiig  elder  on 
Scioto  District  in  1821 ;  Miami  District  in  1827 ;  Port- 
land District  in  1832 ;  but  superannuated  in  that  year, 
and  so  remained  until  1839;  and  died  at  Marietta  Con- 
ference Sept.  20,  1844.  JMr.  Jones  was  a  zealous  and 
capable  minister,  of  fine  tact  and  sound  judgment.  He 
was  several  times  secretary  of  the  Ohio  Conference,  nine 
years  presiding  elder,  and  twice  delegate  to  the  (ieneral 
Conference.     He  was  faithful  in  all  things,  and  much 


beloved. — j]finvtes  of  Conferences,  iii,  651 ;  Spragye,  Jn- 
nals  A  m.  Pulpit,  vii",  587.      (G.  L.  T.) 

Jones,  GrifStll,  a  Welsh  divine,  generally  known 
as  the  Welsh  Apostle,  was  born  at  Kilreddis,  Caermar- 
thenshire,  in  1684.  His  parents,  who  were  eminently 
pious,  took  great  pains  to  imbue  the  mind  of  their  son 
from  his  earliest  years  with  impressions  of  religion. 
The  serious  turn  which  they  thus  gave  to  his  mind  in- 
clined him  towards  tlie  Christian  ministry.  At  the 
completion  of  his  tlieological  studies  he  was  ordained 
by  bishop  Bull,  Sept.  10, 1708,  and  shortly  after  appoint- 
ed to  the  rectory  of  Llanddowror  by  Sir  John  Philips, 
whose  own  religious  character  made  him  anxious  to  se- 
cure the  services  of  a  man  of  piety  and  learning  like 
Jones.  "  In  this  situation,"  says  Middleton  (^Evangelical 
Biography,  s.  v.),  "  he  soon  develojied  all  the  best  qual- 
ities of  a  man  of  God,  and  a  most  eloquent  and  evangel- 
ical preacher.  Christ  was  all  to  him ;  and  it  was  his 
greatest  delight  to  publish  and  exalt  the  unsearchable 
riches  of  his  Redeemer's  righteousness.  Nor  was  he  less 
blessed  in  his  private  ])lans  of  doing  good.  He  founded 
among  his  countrymen  free  schools,  and  by  this  means 
more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  poor  people 
were  taught  to  read.  He  also  circulated  thirty  thou- 
sand copies  of  the  Welsh  Bible  among  them,  besides 
other  religious  and  useful  books.  His  humility  gave 
lustre  to  all  these  laljors  of  love.  On  his  dying  bed  he 
said, '  I  must  bear  witness  to  the  goodness  of  God  to 
me.  Blessed  be  God,  his  comforts  fill  my  soul.'  He 
died  in  April,  1761.  It  may  be  truly  said  of  GriflSth 
Jones  that  few  lives  were  more  heavenly  and  useful, 
and  fe^v  deaths  more  triumphant."  Jones  also  wrote  and 
inililislK'd  several  religious  treatises  in  Welsh  and  Eng- 
lisli,  of  whii  li  many  thousands  were  distributed  as  had 
been  tlie  IJilile.  See  Jamieson,  Cyclop.  Relig.  Biog.  p. 
289 ;  Allibone,  Diet.  Engl,  and  A  mer.  A  uthors,  vol.  ii,  s.  v. 

Jones,  Horatio  Gates  (son  of  David  Jones,  1), 
also  a  Baptist  minister,  was  born  at  Easttown,  Ches- 
ter County,  Pa.,  Feb.  11, 1777.  His  early  education  was 
quite  thfirough,  and  remarkably  so  for  a  young  man 
destined  for  agricultural  life.  Gifted  with  great  fluen- 
cy of  speech,  young  Jones  became  "  the  politician"  of 
his  own  immediate  vicinity,  and  before  he  had  reached 
his  majority  enjoyed  the  prospect  of  preferment  in  po- 
litical life.  Just  about  this  time  he  became  conscious, 
however,  of  his  responsibility  to  his  Maker,  and,  believ- 
ing himself  to  have  been  the  subject  of  spiritual  reno- 
vation, he  made  public  declaration  of  his  belief,  June  24, 
1798,  and  determined  to  devote  his  life  to  the  Christian 
ministry.  He  was  licensed  Sept.  26,  1801,  and  called 
to  Salem,  New  Jersey,  Feb.  13, 1802.  In  1805  his  health 
became  enfeebled,  and  he  was  obliged  to  resign,  how- 
ever reluctantly,  the  charge.  Hereafter  he  devoted 
himself  to  farm  life  on  a  place  which  he  bought  on  the 
banks  of  the  Schuylkill  River,  about  five  miles  above 
Philadelphia.  But  Jones  had  engaged  too  heartily  in 
the  cause  of  his  Master  not  to  be  tempted  to  re-en- 
ter the  work  of  the  Christian  ministry  whenever  his 
health  should  warrant  the  task.  At  first  he  went  to 
different  places  from  time  to  time  and  preached;  finally 
he  made  "Thomson's  Meeting-house"  at  Lower  Merl- 
on, Montgomery  County,  belonging  to  the  Presbyteri- 
ans, his  head-quarters,  and  he  succeeded,  after  several 
years  of  ardent  labor,  in  building  np  there  a  Baptist 
Church,  which  he  served  until  the  end  of  his  earthly 
days,  Dec.  12,  18.53.  Mr.  Jones  held  a  prominent  po- 
sition in  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  University  of  Lew- 
isburg.  Pa.,  and  was  at  one  time  its  chancellor.  This 
high  school  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  D.D.  The 
degree  of  jM.A.  he  received  from  Brown  University  in 
1812.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Baptist  Board  of 
Missions,  and  was  at  one  time  (1829)  president  of  the 
Philadelphia  Baptist  Association,  of  which  society  he 
published  a  History  in  1823,  and  held  a  co-editorship  of 
the  Latter-day  Luminary,  an  early  Baptist  missionary 
magazine.    Indeed,  we  are  told  that  '•  few  men  of  his 
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day  have  written  so  much  and  so  -well,  and  published  so 
little.'^     See  .Sjtrague,  .1  nnals  A  m.  Pulpit,  vi,  452  sq. 

Jones,  Jeremiah,  a  learned  English  dissenting 
minister,  was  born,  as  is  supposed,  of  parents  in  opulent 
circumstances,  in  the  north  of  England,  in  1693.  After 
finishing  his  education  under  the  Rev.  Samuel  Jones, 
of  Tewksbury,  wlio  was  also  the  tutor  of  Chandler,  But- 
ler, Seeker,  and  many  other  distinguished  divines,  he 
became  minister  of  a  congregation  at  Forest  Green,  in 
Gloucestershire,  where  he  also  kept  an  academy.  He 
died  in  1734.  His  works  are  as  follows:  A  Vindica- 
tion  of  the  former  Part  of  the  Gospel  by  Mattheic  from 
Mr.  \Vhiston's  Charge  of  Dislocation,  etc.  (London,  1719, 
8vo;  Salop,  1721,  8 vo,' Clarendon  Press,  Oxford,  1803): 
—also,  .4  new  and  full  Method  of  settling  the  Canonical 
Authority  of  the  New  Testament  (London,  1726,  2  vols. 
8vo;  vol.  iii,  1727,  8vo;  Clarendon  Press,  Oxford,  1798, 
3  vols.  8vo,  and  since).  See  Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet.  (Lon- 
don) ;  Gentleman's  Magazine,  vol.  xxiii ;  Monthly  3Iaga- 
zine,  April,  1803 ;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  English  and  Ameri- 
can A  utkois,  ii,  988. 

Jones,  Joel,  a  celebrated  laj'  writer  on  theological 
subjects,  and  jurist  by  profession,  was  born  of  Puritan 
ancestry  at  Coventry,  Conn.,  Oct.  26, 1795.  and  educated 
at  Yale  College,  where  lie  graduated  in  1817.  He  was 
one  of  the  judges  of  the  Pliiladolphia  District  Court, 
and  later  mayor  of  Philadelphia.  In  1848  he  was 
elected  president  of  Girard  College,  and  he  held  that 
position  for  two  years.  He  died  Fob.  3,  1860.  Distin- 
guished for  his  great  legal  abilities,  judge  .Jones  deserves 
a  place  in  our  work  on  account  of  his  extended  re- 
searches in  the  Biblical  department.  His  acquirements 
extended  far  beyond  the  widest  range  of  professional  at- 
tainment. Judge  Jones  wrote  extensively  for  literary 
journals  and  quarterlies ;  he  also  published  largely.  Of 
special  interest  to  the  theological  student  are,  Slo>\i/  of 
Joseph,  or  Patriarchal  Age  (originally  published  for 
the  use  of  Girard  College  students): — The  Knowledge 
of  One  A  no/her  in  the  Future  State : — Xotes  on  Scripture 
(publislifd  by  his  widow,  Phila.  1860).  He  also  edited 
several  ICnglisli  works  on  Prophecy,  which  he  published 
under  the  title  oi  Literalist  (5  vols.  8vo),  enriched  with 
many  valuable  additions  of  his  own;  and  translated 
from  the  French,  Outlines  of  a  History  of  the  Court  of 
Home  and  of  the  Temporal  Power  of  the  Popes  (to  which 
he  appended  many  original  notes).  Judge  Jones  was  a 
ruling  elder  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  held  posi- 
tions in  various  ecclesiastical  boards,  where  his  services 
were  greatly  prized.  See  Princeton  Review,  Index,  ii, 
219  s<|. 

Jones,  John  (I),  an  English  Roman  Catholic  the- 
oliigian.  was  born  at  London  in  1575.  He  studied  at 
St.  John's  College,  Oxford,  where  he  roomed  with  Laud, 
afterwards  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Having  turned 
Roman  Catholic,  he  went  to  Spain,  completed  his  stud- 
ies at  the  University  of  Compostello,  and  became  a 
Benedictine  under  tlie  name  of  Leander  a  Sancto- 
Martiuo.  After  teaching  for  a  wiiile  Hebrew  and 
theology  in  the  College  of  St.  Vedast,  he  returned  to 
England  at  the  invitation  of  Land,  and  died  at  Lon- 
don, Dec.  17,  1036.  He  wrote  Sacra  A  rs  Memoria>.  ad 
Scripturas  divinas  in  promptu  habe7idas  accoii»>,I,,/,i 
(Douay,  1623,  8vo)  :— ConeiVuj/jo  locornm  convian/lum 
tolius  Srripturce  (Douay,  1023,  8vo).  He  also  pnbli.sli- 
cd  some  editions  of  the  Bil)lc,  with  interlinear  glosses  (6 
vols,  fol.)  ;  of  the  works  of  Blosius ;  of  Arnobe,  A  dversus 
Gentes  (Douay,  1634) ;  and  worked  with  P.  Reyner  on 
the  Apostolatus  Benedictinorum.  Sec  Wood,  A  thena;  Ox- 
ontensL'>,  vol.  i ;  Dodd,  Ch.  History ;  Hocfer,  JVouv.  Bion. 
Generale,  xKvi,dOo.     (J.N.  P.) 

Jones,  John  (2),  an  English  Protestant  divine,  was 
born  ni  Mio.  He  was  educated  at  Worcester  College, 
(>xford,  and  onlained  in  1726.  Having  become  vicar 
ot  Aconliury,  he  resigned  in  1751.  to  take  the  rectory  of 
B<>ulne  Hurat,  Bedfordshire.  His  death  was  caused  bv 
a  faU  from  his  horse;  the  time  of  its  occurrence  is  nJt 


recorded.  He  wrote  [Anon.]  Free  and  candid  Disquisi- 
tions relating  to  the  Church  of  England,  etc.  (Loud.  1749- 
50,  8vo) :  this  work  produced  a  great  controversy,  last- 
ing several  j^ears : — Cursoi-y  Animadversions  upon '■^Free 
and CantlidDisquisitions," etc.  (Lond.  1753, 8vo)  •.—Cath- 
olic Faith  and  Practice  (1765).  See  Nichols,  Literary 
Anecdotes;  Loiulon  Gentl.  Magazine,  Ixxxi,  pt.  i,  p.  510 
sq.  i  Allibone,  Diet.  Engl,  and  Am.Auth.  ii,  s.  v. 

Jones,  John  (3),  LLJ).,  a  Welsh  Socinian  divine 
and  philological  writer,  was  born  in  Caermarthenshire, 
and  educated  at  the  Unitarian  New  College,  Haclcney. 
In  1792  JUr.  Jones  was  appointed  classical  and  mathe- 
matical teacher  in  the  Welsh  Academy,  Swansea,  which 
situation  he  held  about  three  years,  and  then  settled  at 
Plymouth  Dock  over  the  Unitarian  congregation.  In 
1797  he  became  minister  of  the  Unitarian  congregation 
at  Halifax,  in  Yorkshire,  and  about  1800  he  removed  to 
London,  where  he  resided  during  the  remainder  of  his 
life,  chiefly  occupied  as  a  classical  teacher,  and  preach- 
ing only  occasionally.  He  died  January  10, 1827.  A 
few  years  before  his  death  he  received  the  diploma 
of  LL.D.  from  tlie  University  of  Aberdeen.  Dr.  Jones 
was  the  author  of  several  works,  some  of  which  are  re- 
ligious, chiefly  in  support  or  defence  of  the  evidences  of 
Christianity.  Of  these  the  most  important  are  Illustra' 
iions  of  the  Four  Gospels,  founded  on  cii-cumstances  pe- 
culiarto  our  Lord  and  the  Evangelists  (Lond.  1808, 8vo) : 
—Ecclesiastical  Researches,  or  Philo  ami  Josephus  proved 
to  be  historians  and  apologists  of  Christ,  etc.  (London, 
1812— a  sequel,  1813,  2  vols.  Svo):— Epistle  to  the  Ro- 
mans analyzed  (1802,  Svo) -.—New  Version  of  the  Epis- 
tles to  the  Colossians,  Thessalonians,  Timothy,  Titus,  and 
the  general  Epistle  of  James  (18l9'-'20,l2mo):—Neiv  Ver- 
sion ofthejirst  three  Chapters  of  Genesis  (1819,  8vo). 
He  also  wrote  a  number  of  philological  works  which  are 
considered  valuable.  It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here 
to  state  that  Dr.  Jones  was  the  first  English  philologian 
who  taught  Greek  by  the  medium  of  the  English  in- 
stead of  the  Latin.  See  Lond.  Gentl.  Mag.  April,  1827 ; 
Engl.  Cyclop,  s.  v. ;  Allibone,  Diet.  Engl,  and  Am.  A  ulh. 
ii,  s.  v. 

Jones,  John  M.,  a  IMethodist  Episcopal  minister 
and  native  of  England,  was  born  about  1810.  He  was 
educated  a  Romanist  in  France,  and  while  young  emi- 
grated first  to  Canada  and  then  to  INIaryland,  where  he 
was  a  teacher  in  a  Romish  institution  in  St.  George's 
County.  He  was  converted  to  Protestantism  in  1834, 
and  two  years  after  entered  the  Baltimore  Conference, 
and  "for  twenty  j'ears  pursued  the  ministerial  calling, 
laboring  day  and  night  with  quenchless  zeal  to  rescue 
souls  from  death."  He  died  at  South  Baltimore  Sta- 
tion April  20. 1855.  He  "  was  a  man  of  rare  excellence 
and  many  virtues,"  of  dee]i  piety,  and  an  able  and  de- 
voted minister. — Conf.  Minutes,  vi,  201.     (G.  L.  T.) 

Jones,  John  Taylor,  D.D.,  a  Baptist  missionary, 
was  born  at  New  Ipswich,  N.  H.,  July  10,  1802.  He 
graduated  at  Amherst  College  in  1825 ;  studied  theology 
at  Andover  and  Newton  Seminary ;  and,  having  joined 
the  Baptist  Church  in  1828,  was  the  following  year  ap- 
pointed a  missionary  to  Burmah.  He  arrived  at  JMaul- 
niain.  his  destined  place  of  labor,  in  Feb.  1831,  and,  after 
hnving  mastered  the  Taling  and  Siamese  languages,  he 
was  chosen  to  go  to  the  kingdom  of  Siam,  and  reached 
Bangkok  in  A]5ril,  1833.  After  a  successful  mission,  he 
left  Siam  in  1839,  on  account  of  his  children,  went  to 
Singapore,  and  thence  on  a  visit  to  the  United  States. 
After  returning  to  Siam  for  six  years  he  came  home 
again  in  1840,  and  in  the  fall  of  1847  went  away  for  the 
last  time.  He  died  at  Bankok  Sept,  13, 1851.  The  de- 
gree of  D.D.  was  conferred  upon  him  a  few  years  before 
his  death.  Dr.  Jones  published  three  tracts  in  Siam- 
ese, 1834;  and  a  translation  of  the  New  Testament  in 
the  same  language,  Oct.  1843.  The  Rev.  William  Dean 
says  of  Dr.  Jones's  qualifications  for  the  missionary 
work,  "  Take  him  altogether,  I  have  never  seen  his 
equal ;  and  among  more  than  a  hundred  men  I  have  met 
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amonff  the  heathen,  I  would  select  Dr.  Jones  as  the 
model  missionary."— Sprai^iie.  .1  nnals  A  m.  Pulpit,  vi,  772. 
Jones,  Joseph  Huntington,  D.D.,  an  able  Pres- 
byterian minister,  and  brother  of  judge  Joel  (see  above), 
was  bom  at  Coventry,  Conn..  Aug.  24, 1797,  and  gradu- 
ated at  Harvard  College  in  1817.  After  teaching  a  short 
time  at  Bowdoin  College,  he  decided  on  the  ministry  for 
his  life-work,  and  entered  Princeton  Theological  Semi- 
nary. His  first  charge  he  entered  June  1, 1824,  at  Wood- 
bury, New  Jersey.  The  year  following,  after  a  most 
successful  work  on  the  small  and  feeble  charge,  he  was 
called  to  New  Brunswick,  and  was  installed  the  second 
Wednesday  of  July,  1825.  In  1838  he  removed  to  Phil- 
adelphia, to  take  charge  of  the  Sixth  Presbyterian 
Church  in  that  city,  and  he  continued  his  relation  there 
for  twenty-three  years.  "  Beginning  with  a  church  re- 
duced so  low  that  a  resuscitation  was  deemed  well-nigh 
impossible,  and  struggling  with  difficulties  that  would 
have  discouraged  ordinary  men,  a  manifest  blessing 
crowned  his  efforts."  In  1861,  finding  that  the  secreta- 
ryship of  the  committee  on  the  "  fund  for  disabled  min- 
isters," etc.,  which  he  had  filled  nearly  for  seven  years 
m  connection  with  his  pastoral  duties,  was  of  itself  oner- 
ous enough  in  its  duties,  he  resigned  his  position  as  pas- 
tor, and  devoted  himself  hereafter  entirely  to  this  noble 
cause  of  providing  for  those  of  his  brethren  who  were  in 
need  of  assistance.  He  died  Dec.  22, 1868,  in  the  midst 
of  his  work, "  suddenly,  as  it  were  with  the  harness 
on."  In  1843  Lafayette  College  conferred  on  him  the 
degree  of  D.D.  Dr.  Jones  published  Revivals  of  ReUrj- 
ion  (Phila.  1839)  -.—Effects  of  Physical  Cavses  on  Chris- 
tian Experience  (1846,  and  often,  18mo) ; — Memoir  of 
the  Rev.Ashhel  Green,  D.D.  (N.  Y.  1849,  8vo)  •.—History 
of  the  Revival  at  Neio  Brunsicick  in  1837;  and  several 
of  his  sermons  and  essaj-s. — Princeton  Review,  Index, 
voL  ii,  222  sq. 

Jones,  Lot,  D.D.,  a  clergyman  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  was  born  in  Brunswick,  Elaine,  Feb. 
21,  1797,  and  was  educated  at  Bowdoin  College,  Maine, 
where  he  graduated  in  1821.  Joining  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  he  studied  for  the  ministry  under 
bishop  Griswold,  and  was  by  him  ordained  deacon  Jan- 
uary, 1823,  and  priest  September,  1823.  In  1823  he  was 
settled  at  Marblehead  and  jMarshrield.  jMass. ;  in  1825  at 
Macon,  Ga.;  in  1827  at  Savannah  ;  in  1828  at  Gardiner, 
Maine ;  in  1829  at  South  Leicester,  Mass. ;  and  in  Jan- 
uaT}-,  1833,  he  removed  to  New  York,  and  took  charge 
of  the  new  mission  church  of  the  Epiphany.  Here  his 
humility,  single-hearted  devotion  to  his  one  great  work, 
and  untiring  industry,  made  his  ministry  remarkably 
effective.  In  1858  he  published  his  25th  anniversary 
discourse.  During  those  25  years  he  baptized  2501 — 253 
adults  and  2248  children,  married  759  couples,  presented 
915  for  confirmation,  enrolled  1494  as  communicants, 
and  attended  1362  funerals.  He  died  in  Philadelphia 
Oct.  12,  1865.  His  death  was  the  result  of  accident  in 
falling  upon  the  pavement  at  St.  Luke's  Church,  where 
he  was  in  attendance  upon  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Missions.— ''7/^;;r/;  Review,iax\.  1866. 

Jones,  Robert  C,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minis- 
ter, was  born  at  Petersburg,  Ya.,  Dec.  23,  1808.  He 
graduated  at  William  and  Mary's  College  in  1828,  stud- 
ied law  and  was  ready  for  practice,  when  he  was  con- 
verted in  1833,  and  at  once  prepared  for  the  ministry. 
He  entered  the  Yirginia  Conference  in  1836,  and  died 
Aug.  2,  1838.  Mr.  Jones  was  a  man  of  good  abilities, 
much  modesty,  and  a  consistent  witness  of  sanctifying 
grace.  He  was  a  dignified  and  conscientious  minister, 
and  a  very  successful  evangelist. — Conf.  Minutes,  ii,  667. 

Jones,  Samviel,  D.D.,  a  Baptist  minister,  was 
born  in  Glamorganshire,  South  Wales,  Jan.  14, 1735,  and 
was  brought  by  his  parents  to  this  country  during  his 
infancy,  and  was  educated  in  the  College  of  Philadel- 
phia, where  he  received  the  degree  of  ^NI.A.  May  18, 
1762,  and  turned  his  attention  to  the  study  of  theology. 
He  was  ordained  in  January,  1763,  and  became  pastor 


of  the  xmited  churches  of  Pennepek  and  Southampton. 
In  the  same  year  he,  by  request,  remodelled  the  draft 
of  the  charter  of  a  college  in  Newport,  R.  I.,  which  in- 
stitution aftcrv,-ards  became  Brown  University.  In  1770 
he  resigned  the  care  of  the  Southampton  Church,  and 
devoted  himself  thereafter  to  that  of  Pennepek,  after- 
wards called  Lower  Dublin.  He  received  the  honorary 
degree  of  M.A.  from  tlie  College  of  Rhode  Island  in 
1769,  and  that  of  D.D.  from  the  College  of  Pennsylva- 
nia in  1788.  While  attending  faithfully  to  his  minis- 
terial labors,  he  also  devoted  much  time  to  teaching,  in 
which  he  was  very  successful.  He  died  Feb.  7,  1814. 
Dr.  Jones  made  several  compilations  for  divers  associa- 
tions in  which  he  fiUed  high  offices,  and  published  some 
occasional  sermons. — Sprague,  Annals,  \\,  104  sq. 

Jones,  Thomas,  an  English  divine,  was  bom  in 
1729,  and  educated  at  Queen's  College,  Cambridge.  He 
was  chaplain  at  St.  Savior's,  Southwark,  and  is  noted  for 
his  deep  piety  and' great  exertions  in  behalf  of  the  con- 
version of  the  masses  at  a  time  when  the  English  pulpit 
was  in  that  deep  lethargy  from  which  Wesley  and  his 
coadjutors  first  earnestly  aroused  it.  Like  the  Wesley- 
ans,  he  met  with  much  opposition  in  his  noble  efforts, 
and  "  his  sweetness  of  natural  temper,"  says  his  biogra- 
pher, "  great  as  it  was,  would  never  have  supported  him 
under  the  numberless  insults  he  met  with  had  it  not 
been  strengthened,  as  well  as  adorned,  by  a  sublimer 
influence."  His  health  finally  gave  way  under  his  ex- 
traordinary labors,  and  he  died,  while  yet  a  young  man, 
in  17G1.— Middleton,  Evanc.  Biog.  iv,  o80. 

Jones,  "William,  M.A.,  E.R.S.,  of  Nayland.  as  he 
is  generally  called,  was  born  at  Lowick,  in  Northamp- 
tonshire, July  30.  1726.  He  was  educated  at  the  Char- 
ter House  and  University  College,  Oxford.  He  there 
became  a  convert  to  the  philosophy  of  Hutchinson,  and, 
having  induced  jMr.  Home,  afterwards  bishop  of  Nor- 
wich, to  adopt  the  same  system,  torrther  they  became 
the  principal  champions  of  that  philosophy.  He  was 
admitted  to  deacon's  orders  after  having  received  the 
degree  of  B.A.,  in  1749.  In  1751  he  was  ordained  priest 
by  the  bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  on  quitting  the  university 
became  curate  of  Finedon,  and  afterwards  of  Wadsohoe, 
both  in  his  native  county.  In  1764  archbishop  Seeker 
presented  him  to  the  vicarage  of  Bethersden,  in  Kent, 
and  in  the  next  year  to  the  rectorj'  of  Pluckley,  in  the 
same  county.  In  1776  he  took  up  his  residence  at  Nay- 
land,  in  Suffolk,  where  he  held  the  perpetual  curacy ; 
and  soon  after  he  exchanged  his  living  of  Pluckley  for 
the  rectory  of  Paston,  in  Northamptonshire.  In  1780 
he  became  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London.  Dur- 
ing many  years  he  was  engaged  in  the  composition  of  a 
treatise  on  philosophy,  which  was  intended  to  elucidate 
j  his  favorite  system.  In  that  work  he  displayed  great 
learning  and  ingenuity,  as  well  as  ardent  attachment  to 
the  interests  of  piety  and  virtue,  united  with  the  eccen- 
tric peculiarities  of  the  Hutchinsonian  school.  Alarmed 
at  the  progress  of  radical  and  revolutionary  opinions 
during  the  French  Revolution,  he  employed  his  pen  in 
opposition  to  the  advocates  of  such  destructive  princi- 
ples, and  his  writings  were  widely  circulated  by  the 
friends  of  the  British  government.  He  treated  with 
equal  success  questions  of  theology,  morals,  literature, 
philosophy,  and,  in  addition  to  all  these,  showed  great 
talents  in  musical  composition.  "He  was  a  man  of 
quick  penetration,"  says  bishop  Horsley,  "of  extensive 
learning,  and  the  soundest  piety,  and  he  had  the  talent 
of  writing  upon  the  deepest  subjects  for  the  plainest  un- 
derstanding." In  the  year  1792  he  met  with  a  severe 
loss  in  the  death  of  his  most  intimate  friend,  bishop 
Home,  to  whom  he  was  chaplain.  Being  now  of  ad- 
vanced age,  and  obliged,  by  his  growing  infirmities,  to 
discontinue  his  practice  of  taking  pupils,  that  he  might 
not  be  subjected  to  inconvenience  from  the  diminutio.n 
of  his  income,  in  the  year  1798  the  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury presented  him  to  the  sinecure  rectorj'  of  Hol- 
lingbourn  in  Kent,  which,  however,  he  did  not  live  long 
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to  enjoy,  dying  Feb.  6, 1800,  in  consequence  of  a  para- 
lytic stroke.  His  most  important  works  are,  A  full 
Ansicer  to  Bp.  Claytons  Esscii/  on  Spirit  (1753,  8vo)  :— 
Catholic  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity  proved  from  Scripture 
(1757):  — Course  of  Lectures  on  the  Fiffurative  Lan- 
mage  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  (1787,  Svo) :  — Sermons 
(1790,  2  vols.  Svo):  — The  Scholar  armed  against  the 
Errors  of  the  Times  (2  vols.  Svo)  ■.—Memoirs  of  the  Life, 
Studies,  and  Writings  of  George  Home  (1795  and  1799, 
8vo).  The  most  complete  collection  of  his  works  is  that 
in  1-2  vols.  Svo  (Lond.  1801).  The  theological  and  mis- 
cellaneous works  ivere  republished  separately  (London, 
1810,  6  vols.  Svo).  Two  posthumous  volumes  of  ser- 
mons were  published  for  the  first  time  in  1830  (London, 
Svo).  See  W.  Stevens,  Life  of  W.  Jones  (1801) ,  Aikin, 
Gen.  Biography;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biogr.  Generale,  xxvi, 
908;  Buck;  Davenport ;  Darluig,  C>rfq/)CEc/ia £j6/%.  ii, 
1G82.     (E.  dc  r.) 

Jones,  Sir  William,  an  eminent  poet,  scholar, 
and  l".wycr,  Avas  born  in  London  Sept.  28, 174G,  and  was 
sent  to  Harrow  in  1753,  where  he  soon  eclipsed  all  his 
fellows,  particularly  in  classical  knowledge.  In  1764  he 
was  entered  at  University  College,  Oxford,  where  he  was 
enabled  to  gratify  that  desire  for  a  knowledge  of  the 
Oriental  languages  which  had  shown  itself  during  the 
last  two  years  of  his  residence  at  Harrow.  In  1765  he 
left  Oxford,  to  become  tutor  to  the  eldest  son  of  earl 
Spencer,  with  whom  he  travelled  on  the  Continent.  In 
1770  he  was  admitted  to  the  Inner  Temple,  and  the 
same  year  he  published,  at  tlie  reipicst  of  the  king  of 
Denmark,  a  Life  of  Xadir  SIkiIi.  translated  into  French 
from  the  Persian;  in  the  following  year  a  Persian  Gram- 
mar, republished  some  years  ago,  with  corrections  and 
additions,  by  the  late  professor  Lee;  and  in  1774  his 
Commentaries  on  Asiatic  Poetry,  republished  by  Eich- 
honi  at  Leipsic  in  1776.  In  177G  he  was  made  a  com- 
missioner of  bankrupts.  In  1780  he  completed  a  trans- 
lation of  seven  Arabic  poems,  known  as  tlie  Moulldkat  ; 
wrote  an  essay  On  the  Legal  .If  ode  of  Suppressing  Riots, 
and  another,  entitled  Essay  on  the  Law  of  Bailments, 
and  two  or  tlircc  odes.  In  Jlarch,  1783,  .Tones  obtained 
a  jndgcsliip  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  in  Ben- 
gal, and  laniled  at  Calcutta  in  September.  He  at  once 
set  about  the  acquisition  and  promulgation  of  the  knowl- 
edge of  Oriental  languages,  literature,  and  customs.  He 
established  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  "for  investigating 
the  history,  antiquities,  arts,  sciences,  and  literature  of 
Asia,"  of  wliich  he  was  the  (irst  president.  To  the  vol- 
umes of  the  Asiatic  Researches  Sir  William  contributed 
largely.  Besides  these,  he  wrote  and  publislud  a  story 
in  verse,  caUed  The  Enchanted  Fruit,  or  the  Hindu  1(7/;'; 
and  a  translation  of  an  ancient  Indian  drama.  caik(i 
Sacontala,  or  the  Fatal  Ring.  A  translation  l)v  liim  of 
the  Ordinances  of  IMeini  (q.  v.)  appeared  in  1794.  He 
was  busily  enqiloyed  on  a  digest  of  the  Hindu  and  Mo- 
liammedan  laws,  wlien  he  was  attacked  with  an  inflam- 
m^ation  of  tlie  liver,  which  terminated  fatally  April  27, 
1794.  Sir  Wm.  .Jones  was  one  of  the  first  linguists  and 
Oriental  scliolars  that  Great  Britain  has  produced,  be- 
ing more  or  less  acipiainted  with  no  less  than  twentv- 
ciglit  (hfferent  languages.  His  poems  are  always  ele- 
gant, often  animated,  and  their  versification  is  nielliflu- 
ous.  \\U  learning  was  extensive,  liis  leij;al  knowlc.l.c 
wa.s  i>rolound.  an.i  he  was  an  enlightened  and  zealous 
champion  of  constitutional  principles.  He  was  also  an 
earnest  Christian.  To  devotional  e.xercisos  he  was  ha- 
b.t.mlly  attentive.  In  addition  to  the  above  works,  Sir 
\\  ilhnn  .bmes  published  a  translation  of  Is.t?us  ,  and  also 
translations  .,f  two  Mohammedan  law  tracts  On  the  Law 
oj  InlKriUnwe,  and  o{  Succession  to  Property  of  hrtes- 

Prn'^-^''\  T^  ^'"''^'"  ^■''  ^'i^-"»'i=~Tn-o  Hymns  to 
Pr"'r^t^■,  and  L:rtracts from  the  Vedas.  Tlie  East  In- 
dia Company  erected  a  monument  to  his  mcmorv  in  St, 

ecUonVn"  ',''"■*  ^  "'"^''^  '"  ^^'''-^^-  A  c^-^Plete 
To  r  "'^l'::;™'-'^^' '"  6  vols.  4to,  was  published  bv  ladv 
Jone.  in  1,99;  and  another  appeared,  in  13  vols.  8vo,  in 
A»0'.  witli  a  life  of  the  author  by  lord  Teignmouth 


Jonsson,  Finx  (known  also  by  the  Latin  name 
of  Finnus  Johannaus),  the  historian  of  the  Icelandic 
Church  and  literature,  was  born  on  the  10th  of  January, 
1704,  at  Hitardal,  in  Iceland,  where  his  father,  Jon  H^- 
dorsson,  was  minister.  He  was  educated  at  the  School 
of  Skalholt,  and  in  1725  passed  to  the  University  of  Co- 
penhagen. On  his  return  to  Iceland  his  intention  was 
to  become  a  lawj'er,  but  the  death  of  his  uncle,  a  parish 
priest,  who  left  behind  him  a  numerous  family  of  small 
children,  led  his  father  to  request  him  to  alter  his  views 
to  the  Church,  that  he  might  bring  up  the  orphans.  He 
obtained  the  vacant  benefice,  brought  up  the  family, 
married,  and  in  1754  was  appointed  to  the  bishopric  of 
Skalholt.  He  was  verj'  attentive  to  the  revenues  of  his 
diocese,  and  the  account  of  his  episcopate  by  Petursson 
is  chiefly  occupied  with  his  disputes  with  refractory 
tenants  of  Church  property.  He  died  on  the  23d  of 
July,  1789.  He  composed  several  w'orks  in  Latin  and 
Icelandic,  especially  a  Historia  Ecclesidstica  Islandioe, 
first  published  with  valuable  additions  by  his  son  Finn- 
son  (Copenhagen,  1772-8, 4  vols.  4to),  and  continued  by 
Petiu-sson  down  to  1840  (ib.  1841),  a  valuable  and  inter- 
esting work,  embracing  the  literary  as  well  as  ecclesias- 
tical affairs  of  Iceland. — English  Cyclop,  s.  v, 

Jop'pa  (Heb.  Yapho',  iS^,  Josh,  xix,  46;  2  Chron. 
ii,  16 ;  Jonah  i,  3,  or  XiS^,  Ezra  iii,  7 ;  beauty  ,■  Sept.,  N. 
T.,  and  Josephus  'loTTTr*/,  other  Greek  writers  'Ioi/tttij, 
'IwTr/;,  or  'lowrj ;  Vulgate  Joppe ;  Auth.Yers.  "  Japho," 
except  in  Jonah ;  usually  "  Joppe"  in  the  Apocrj'pha), 
a  town  on  the  south-west  coast  of  Palestine,  the  port  of 
Jerusalem  in  the  days  of  Solomon,  as  it  has  been  ever 
since. 

1.  Legends. — The  etymology  of  the  name  is  variously 
explained ;  Rabbinical  writers  deriving  it  from  Japhet, 
but  classical  geographers  from  lojm  (lont]),  daughter 
of  jEoIus  and  wife  of  Cepheus,  Andromeda's  father,  its 
reputed  founder ;  others  interpreting  it  "  the  watch- 
tower  of  joy,"  and  so  forth  (Reland,  Palast.  p.  864). 
The  fact  is,  that,  from  its  being  a  sea-port,  it  had  a  pro- 
fane as  well  as  a  sacred  history.  Pliny,  following  Mela 
{De  situ  Orb.  i,  12),  says  that  it  was  of  antediluvian  an- 
tiquity {Hist.  Nat.  v,  14) ;  and  even  Sir  John  Maunde- 
ville,  in  the  14th  century,  bears  witness — though,  it  must 
be  confessed,  a  clumsy  one — to  that  tradition  {Early 
Travels  in  P.  p.  142).  According  to  Josephus,  it  origin- 
ally belonged  to  the  Phoenicians  {A  nt.  xiii,  15, 4).  Here, 
writes  Strabo,  some  say  Andromeda  was  exposed  to  the 
whale  {Geogi-aph.  xvi,  p.  759 ;  comp.  T.I  tiller's  Hist.  Grcec. 
Fragm.  iv,  325,  and  his  Geograph.  Grcec.  Hfin.  i,  79),  and 
he  appeals  to  its  elevated  position  in  behalf  of  those  who 
laid  the  scene  there ;  though,  in  order  to  do  so  consis- 
tently, he  had  already  shown  that  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  transport  /Ethiopia  into  Plioenicia  (Strabo,  i, 
43).  However,  in  Pliny's  age — and  Josephus  had  just 
before  affirmed  the  same  ( H'«r,  iii,  9,  3) — they  still 
showed  the  chains  by  which  Andromeda  was  bound; 
and  not  only  so,  but  ]\I.  Scaurns  the  younger,  the  same 
that  was  so  much  employed  in  Judfea  liy  Pompey  ( War, 
i,  6, 2  sq.),  had  the  bones  of  the  monster  transjjorted  to 
Rome  from  Joppa,  where  till  then  thej'  had  been  ex- 
liiliitod  (]Mela,  ibid.),  and  displr.yed  them  there  during 
Ills  a'llileship  to  the  public  amongst  other  prodigies. 
Xor  \\  ould  they  have  been  uninteresting  to  the  modem 
geologist,  if  his  report  be  correct-,  for  the}'  measured 
forty  feet  in  length,  the  span  of  the  ribs  exceeding  that 
of  the  Indian  elephant,  and  the  thickness  of  the  spine 
or  vertebra  being  one  foot  and  a  half  ("  sesquipedalis," 
i.  e.  in  circumference — when  Solinus  says  "  semipedalis," 
he  means  in  diameter,  see  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  ix,  6  and 
the  note,  Delphin  ed.).  Reland  woidd  trace  the  adven- 
tures of  Jonah  in  this  legendary  guise  [see  Jonah]; 
but  it  is  far  more  probable  that  it  symbolizes  the  first 
interchange  of  commerce  between  tlie  Greeks,  personi- 
fied in  their  errant  hero  Perseus,  and  the  Phoenicians, 
whose  lovely,  but  till  then  unexplored  clime  may  be 
shadowed  forth  in  the  fair  virgin  Andromeda.     Perseus, 
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in  the  tale,  is  said  to  have  plunged  his  dagger  into  the 
right  shoulder  of  the  monster.  I'ossibly  he  may  have 
discovered  or  improved  the  harbor,  the  roar  from  whose 
foaming  reefs  on  the  north  could  scarcely  have  been 
surpassed  by  the  barkings  of  Scylla  or  Charybdis.  Even 
the  chains  shown  there  may  have  been  those  by  which 
his  ship  was  attached  to  the  shore.  Kings  used  by  the 
Romans  for  mooring  their  vessels  are  still  to  be  seen 
near  Terracina,  in  the  south  angle  of  the  ancient  port 
(Murray's  Ilandhk.fvr  S.  Itahj,  \^.  10,  2d  ed.). 

2.  Uhtonj. — We  lind  that  Japlio  or  Joppa  was  situa- 
ted in  the  portion  (if  Dan  (Josh,  xix,  4()),  on  the  coast 
towards  the  south,  and  on  a  hill  so  high,  says  Strabo, 
that  people  affirmed  (but  incorrectly)  that  Jerusalem 
•was  visible  from  its  summit.  Having  a  harbor  attach- 
ed to  it — though  always,  as  stiU,  a  dangerous  one— it 
became  the  port  of  Jerusalem,  when  Jerusalem  became 
metropolis  of  the  kingdom  of  the  house  of  David,  and 
certainly  never  did  port  and  metropolis  more  strikingly 
resemble  each  other  in  difficulty  of  approach  both  by 
sea  and  land.  Hence,  except  in  journeys  to  and  irom 
Jerusalem,  it  was  not  much  used.  Accordingly,  after 
the  above  incidental  notice,  the  place  is  not  mentioned 
till  the  times  of  Solomon,  when,  as  being  almost  the 
only  available  sea-port,  Joppa  was  the  place  fixed  upon 
for  the  cedar  and  pine  wood  from  Mount  Lebanon  to  be 
landed  by  the  servants  of  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  thence 
to  be  conveyed  to  Jerusalem  bj^  the  servants  of  Solo- 
mon for  the  erection  of  the  first  "  house  of  habitation" 
ever  made  with  hands  for  the  invisible  Jehovah.  It 
was  by  way  of  Joppa  similarly  that  like  materials  were 
conveyed  from  the  same  locality,  by  ])crmission  of  Cy- 
rus, for  the  rebuilding  of  the  second  Temple  under  Ze- 
rubbabel  (1  Kings  v,  9;  2  Chron.  ii,  16;  Ezra  iii,  7). 
Here  Jonah,  whenever  and  wherever  he  may  have  lived 
(2  Kings  xiv,  25,  certainlj'  does  not  clear  up  the  first  of 
these  points),  "took  ship  to  Hee  from  the  presence  of 
his  Maker"  (Jonah  i,  3),  and  accomplished  that  singular 
history  which  our  Lord  has  appropriated  as  a  type  of 
one  of  the  principal  scenes  in  the  great  drama  of  his 
own  (TMatt.  xii,40). 

After  the  close  of  O.-T.  history  Joppa  rose  in  impor- 
tance. The  sea  was  then  beginning  to  be  the  highway 
of  nations.  Greece,  Egypt,  Persia,  and  some  of  the  lit- 
tle kingdoms  of  Asia  Jlinor  had  their  fleets  for  com- 
merce and  war.  LTntil  the  construction  of  Ciesarea  by 
Herod,  Joppa  was  the  only  port  in  Palestine  proper  at 
which  foreign  ships  could  touch;  it  was  thus  not  only 
the  shipping  capital,  but  the  key  of  the  whole  country 
on  the  sea-board.  During  the  wars  of  the  Maccabees  it 
was  one  of  the  principal  strongholds  of  Palestine  (1 
Mace.  X,  75;  xiv,  5,  34;  Josephus,  Ant.  xiii,  15, 1).  It 
would  seem  that  Jews  then  constituted  only  a  minority 
of  the  population,  and  the  foreign  residents — Greeks, 
Egyptians,  and  Syrians — were  so  rich  and  powerful,  and 
so  aided  by  the  fleets  of  their  own  nations,  as  to  be  able 
to  rule  the  city.  During  this  period,  therefore,  Joppa 
experienced  many  vicissitudes.  It  had  sided  with  Apol- 
lonius,  and  was  attacked  and  captured  by  Jonathan  ]\Iac- 
cabajus  (1  Mace,  x,  76).  It  witnessed  the  meeting  be- 
tween the  latter  and  Ptolemy  (ibid,  xi,  6).  Simon  had 
his  suspicions  of  its  inhabitants,  and  set  a  garrison  there 
(ibid,  xii,  34),  which  he  afterwards  strengthened  con- 
siderably (ibid,  xiii,  11).  But  when  peace  was  restored, 
he  re-established  it  once  more  as  a  haven  (ibid,  xiv,  5). 
He  likewise  rebuilt  the  fortifications  (ibid,  v,  34).  This 
occupation  of  Joppa  was  one  of  the  grounds  of  com- 
plaint urged  by  Antiochus,  son  of  Demetrius,  against 
Simon;  but  the  latter  alleged  in  excuse  the  mischief 
wliich  had  been  done  bj'  its  inhabitants  to  his  fellow- 
citizens  (ibid.  XV,  30  and  35).  It  would  appear  tliat  Ju- 
das Maccaba^us  had  burnt  their  haven  some  time  back 
for  a  gross  act  of  barbarity  (2  Mace,  xii,  6).  Tribute 
was  subsequently  exacted  for  its  possession  from'  Hyr- 
canus  by  Antiochus  Sidetes.  By  Pompey  it  was  once 
more  made  independent,  and  comprehended  mider  Syria 
(Josephus,  Ant.  xiv,  4, 4) ;  but  by  Caesar  it  was  not  only 


restored  to  the  Jews,  but  its  revenues — whether  from 
land  or  from  export-duties — were  bestowed  upon  the  2d 
Hyrcanus  and  his  heirs  (xiv,  10,  6).  When  Herod  the 
Great  commenced  operations,  it  was  seized  by  him,  lest 
he  should  leave  a  hostile  stronghold  in  his  rear  when  he 
marched  upon  Jerusalem  (xiv,  15, 1),  and  Augustus  con- 
firmed him  in  its  possession  (xv,  7,  4).  It  was  after- 
wards assigned  to  Archelaus  when  constituted  etluiarch 
(xvii,  11,4),  and  passed  with  Syria  under  Cy renins  when 
Archelaus  had  been  deposed  (xvii,  12,  5).  Under  Ces- 
tius  (i.  e.  Gessius  Florus)  it  was  destroyed  amidst  great 
slaughter  of  its  inhabitants  {\Var,  ii,  18, 10);  and  such 
a  nest  of  pirates  had  it  become  when  Vespasian  arrived 
in  those  parts  that  it  underwent  a  second  and  entire 
destruction,  together  with  the  adjacent  villages,  at  his 
hands  (iii,  9, 3).  Thus  it  appears  that  this  port  had  al- 
ready begun  to  be  the  den  of  robbers  and  outcasts  which 
it  was  in  Strabo's  time  {Geogi-aph.  xvi,  759),  while  the 
district  around  it  was  so  populous  that  from  Jamnia,  a 
neighboring  town,  and  its  vicinity,  40,000  armed  men 
could  be  collected  (ibid.).  There  was  a  vast  plain 
around  it,  as  we  learn  from  Josephus  (^Ant.  xiii,  4, 4) ;  it 
lay  between  Jamnia  and  Ca?sarea — the  latter  of  which 
might  be  reached  "  on  the  morrow"  from  it  (Acts  x,  9 
and  24)— not  far  from  Lydda  (Acts  ix,  38),  and  distant 
from  Antipatris  150  stadia  (Joseph.  ^«^  xiii,  15, 1). 

It  was  at  Joppa,  on  the  house-top  of  Simon  the  tan- 
ner, "by  the  sea-side"  —  with  the  view  therefore  cir- 
cumscribed on  the  east  by  the  high  ground  on  which 
the  town  stood,  but  commanding  a  boundless  prospect 
over  the  western  waters — that  the  apostle  Peter  had  his 
"  vision  of  tolerance,"  as  it  has  been  happilj^  designated, 
and  -went  forth  like  a  second  Perseus — but  from  the 
east  to  emancipate,  from  still  worse  thraldom,  the  vir- 
gin daughter  of  the  west.  The  Christian  poet  Arator 
has  not  failed  to  discover  a  mystical  connection  between 
the  raising  to  life  of  the  aged  Tabitha — the  occasion  of 
Peter's  visit  to  Joppa — and  the  baptism  of  the  first 
Gentile  household  {De  Act.  Aposiol.  I.  840,  ap.  Migne, 
Patrol  Curs.  Compl.  Ixviii,  164). 

In  the  4th  century  Eusebius  calls  Joppa  a  city  (Ono- 
mast.  s.  V.) ;  and  it  was  then  made  the  seat  of  a  bishop- 
ric, an  honor  which  it  retained  till  the  conquest  of  the 
country  by  the  Saracens  (Reland,p.  808;  S.  Paul,  Geogr. 
Sac.  p.  305) :  the  subscriptions  of  its  prelates  are  pre- 
ser\'ed  in  the  acts  of  various  synods  of  the  5tn  and  6th 
centuries  (Le  Quien,  Oriens  Christian,  iii,  029).  Joppa 
has  been  the  landing-place  of  pilgrims  going  to  Jerusa- 
lem for  more  than  a  thousand  years,  from  Arculf  in  the 
7th  century  to  his  royal  highness  the  prince  of  Wales 
in  the  19th,  and  it  is  mentioned  in  almost  all  the  itin- 
eraries and  books  of  travel  in  the  Holy  Land  which  have 
appeared  in  different  languages  {Earl//  Travels  in  Pal. 
p.  10,  34, 142,  286).  None  of  the  earty  travellers,  how- 
ever, give  anj^explicit  description  of  the  place.  Dur- 
ing the  Crusades  Joppa  was  several  times  taken  and 
retaken  by  Franks  and  Saracens.  It  had  been  taken 
possession  of  by  the  forces  of  Godfrey  de  Bouillon  pre- 
viously to  the  capture  of  Jerusalem.  The  town  had 
been  "deserted,  and  was  allowed  to  fall  into  ruin,  the 
Crusaders  contenting  themselves  with  possession  of  the 
citadel  (William  of  I'yre,  Hist,  viii,  9);  and  it  was  in 
part  assigned  subsequently  for  the  support  of  the  Church 
of  the  Kesurrection  {ibirl.  ix,  16),  though  there  seem 
to  have  been  bishops  of  Joppa  (perhaps  only  titular 
after  all)  between  A.D.  1253  and  13G3  (Le  Quien,  1291 ; 
compare  p.  1241).  Saladin,  in  A.D.  1188,  destroyed  its 
fortifications  (Sanut.  Secret.  Fid.  Criicis,  lib.  iii,  part  x, 
c.  5) ;  but  Richard  of  England,  who  was  confined  here 
by  sickness,  rebuilt  them  {ibid.,  and  Richard  of  Devizes 
in  Bohn's  .4  nt.  Lib.  p.  61).  Its  last  occupation  by  Chris- 
tians was  that  of  St.  Louis,  A.D.  1253,  and  when  he  came 
it  was  still  a  city  and  governed  by  a  count.  "  Of  the 
immense  sums,"  says  Joinville,  "  which  it  cost  the  king 
to  inclose  Jaffa,  it  does  not  become  me  to  speak,  for 
I  they  were  coimtless.  He  inclosed  the  town  from  one 
I  side  of  the  sea  to  the  other;  and  there  were  twenty- 
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four  towers,  including  smaU  and  great.  The  ditches 
were  weU  scoured,  and  l<;ept  clean,  both  within  and 
without  There  were  three  gates"  (Chron.  of  Cms.  p. 
495  Bohn).  So  restored,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
sultans  of  Egypt,  together  with  the  rest  of  Palestine, 
by  whom  it  was  once  more  laid  in  ruins ;  so  much  so 
that  Birtrand  de  la  Brocquiere,  visiting  it  about  the 
middle  of  the  loth  century,  states  that  it  then  consisted 
oulv  of  a  few  tents  covered  with  reeds,  having  been  a 
strong  place  under  the  Christians.  Guides,  accredited 
by  tire  sultan,  here  met  the  pUgrims  and  received  the 
customarv  tribute  from  them :  and  here  the  papal  in- 
(hil^ences  offered  to  pilgrims  commenced  (Early  Trav- 
e/*,  p.  280).  Finally,  Jaffa  fell  under  the  Turks,  in  whose 
hands  it  still  is,  exhibiting  the  usual  decrepitude  of  the 
cities  possessed  by  them,  and  depending  on  Christian 
commerce  for  its  feeble  existence.  During  the  period 
of  their  rule  it  has  been  three  times  sacked  — by  the 
Arabs  in  1722,  by  the  iMamelukes  in  1775,  and  lastly 
by  Napoleon  I  in  1799,  when  a  body  of  •4000  Albanians, 
who  held  a  strong  position  in  the  town,  surrendered  on 
promise  of  having  their  lives  spared.  Yet  the  whole 
4000  were  afterwards  pinioned  and  shot  on  the  strand ! 
When  Napoleon  was  compelled  to  retreat  to  Egypt,  be- 
tween 400  and  500  French  soldiers  lay  ill  of  the  plague 
in  the  hospitals  of  Joppa.  They  could  not  be  removed, 
and  Napoleon  ordered  them  to  be  poisoned '.  (Porter, 
Ihmlbook  for  S.and  P.  p.  288). 

3.  Di-scription.—Yafa  is  the  modern  name  of  Joppa, 
and  is  identical  with  the  old  Hebrew  Japlio.  It  con- 
tains about  5000  inhabitants,  of  whom  1000  are  Chris- 
tians, about  150  Jews,  and  the  rest  iMoslems,  It  is 
beautifully  situated  on  a  little  rounded  hiU,  dipping  on 
the  west  "into  the  waves  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  on 
the  laud  side  encompassed  by  orchards  of  orange,  lemon, 
apricot,  and  other  trees,  which  for  luxuriance  and  beau- 
ty are  not  surpassed  in  the  world.  They  extend  for 
several  miles  across  the  great  plain.  Like  most  Orien- 
tal towns,  however,  it  looks  best  in  the  distance.  The 
liouses  are  huddled  together  without  order;  the  streets 
are  narrow,  crooked,  and  filthy;  the  town  is  so  crowded 
along  the  steep  sides  of  the  hill  that  the  rickety  dwell- 
ings in  the  upper  part  seem  to  be  toppling  over  on  the 
Hat  roofs  of  those  below.  Tlie  most  prominent  features 
of  the  architecture  from  without  are  the  flattened  domes 
by  which  most  of  the  buildings  are  surmounted,  and  the 
appearance  of  arched  vaults.  But  the  aspect  of  the 
wliole  is  mean  and  gloomy,  and  inside  the  place  has  all 
the  appearance  of  a  poor  though  large  village.  From 
tlie  steepness  of  the  site  many  of  the  streets  are  con- 
nected by  flights  of  steps,  and  the  one  that  runs  along 
tlie  sea-wall  is  the  most  clean  aiid  regular  of  the  whole. 
Tliere  are  three  mosques  in  Joppa,  and  Latin,  Greek, 
and  Armenian  convents.  The  former  is  that  in  which 
European  pilgrims  and  travellers  usually  lodge.  The 
bazaars  are  worth  a  visit.  The  chief  manufacture  is 
soap.  It  lias  no  port,  and  it  is  only  under  favorable 
circumstances  of  wind  and  weather  that  vessels  can 
ride  at  anchor  a  mile  or  so  from  the  shore.  There 
is  a  place  on  the  shore  which  is  called  "the  har- 
bor." It  consists  of  a  strip  of  water  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  yards  wide  and  two  or  three  deep,  inclosed  on 
the  sea  side  by  a  ridge  of  l(nv  and  jiartially  sunken 
rocks.  It  may  afford  a  little  shelter  to  boats,  but  it  is 
worse  tlian  useless  so  far  as  commerce  is  concerned. 
The  town  is  defended  by  a  wall,  on  which  a  few  old 
guns  are  mounted.  Witli  the  exception  of  a  few  broken 
columns  scattered  about  the  streets,  and  through  the 
gardens  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  hill,  and  the  large 
stones  in  the  foundations  of  the  castle,  Joppa  has  no  re- 
mains of  antiquity;  and  none  of  its  modern  buildings, 
not  even  the  reputed  "  house  of  Simon  the  tanner," 
which  the  monks  show,  arc  Avorthy  of  note,  although 
the  locality  of  the  last  is  not  badly  chosen  (Stanley,  S. 
and  P.  p.  ica,  274 ;  and  see  Seddoii's  Memoir,  p.  86, 185). 
The  town  has  still  a  considerable  trade  as  the  port  of 
Jerusalem.     The  oranges  of  Jaffa  arc  the  finest  in  all 


Palestine  and  Sj-ria;  its  pomegranates  and  watermelons 
are  likewise  in  high  repute,  and  its  gardens  and  orange 
and  citron  groves  deliciously  fragrant  and  fertile.  But 
among  its  population  are  fugitives  and  vagabonds  from 
all  countries ;  and  Europeans  have  little  security,  wheth- 
er of  life  or  property,  to  induce  a  permanent  abode  there. 
A  British  consul  is  now  resident  in  the  place,  and  a  rail- 
road has  been  projected  to  Jerusalem. 

See  Raumer's  Paldstina ;  Vohiey,  i,  136  sq. ;  Chateau- 
briand, ii,  103 ;  Clarke,  iv,  438  sq. ;  Buckingham,  i,  227 
sq. ;  Richter,  p.  12;  Richardson,  ii,  16;  Skinner,  i,  175- 
184;  Robinson,  i,  18;  Stent,  ii,  27,  M'Culloch's  Gazet- 
teer ;  Reland,  p.  864 ;  Cellar.  Xof.  ii,  524 ;  Hamelsveld,  i, 
442 ;  ii,  229 ;  Hasselquist,  p.  137 ;  Niebuhr,  iii,  41 ;  Jol- 
iffe,  p.  243;  Light,  p.  125;  Ritter,/>(7/i.  ii,400;  Schwarz, 
p.  142,  373,  375;  Thomson,  Land  and  Book,  ii,  273. — 
Kitto;  Smith. 

Jop'pe  ('loTTTTj;),  the  Greek  form  (1  Esdr.  v,  55;  1 
Mace.  X,  75,  76 ;  xi,  6 ;  xii,  33  :  xiii,  11 ;  xiv,  5,  34 ;  xv, 
28,35;  2Macc.iv,21;  xii.3,7  ['Io7r;rir?/c])  of  the  name 
of  the  town  Joppa  (q.  v.). 

Jo'rall  (Heb.  Yorak',  n^i'^,  prob.  for  iTl'i'i,  sprinJc- 
ling,  or  autumnal  rain;  Sept.  'Iwpc'i  v.  r.  Oi'pa, Yulg. 
Jora),  a  man  whose  descendants  (or  a  place  whose  for- 
mer inhabitants)  to  the  number  of  112  returned  from 
the  Babylonian  captivity  (Ezra  ii,  18) ;  called  HAParn 
in  the  parallel  passage  (Neb.  vii,  24).  "  In  Ezra  two 
of  De  Rossi's  MSS.,  and  originally  one  of  Kennicott's, 
had  iTiV,  i.  e.  Jodah,  which  is  the  reading  of  the  Syriac 
and  Arabic  versions.  One  of  Kennicott's  MSS.  had  the 
original  reading  in  Ezra  altered  to  t3"11'^,  i.  o.  Joram; 
and  two  in  Nehemiah  read  C^"!!,  i.  e.  Harim,  which 
corresponds  with  'Apdjx  of  the  Alexandrian  ]\IS.,  and 
Churom  of  the  Syriac.  In  any  case,  the  change  or  con- 
fusion of  letters  which  might  have  caused  the  variation 
of  the  name  is  so  slight  that  it  is  difficult  to  pronounce 
which  is  the  true  form,  the  corruption  of  Jorah  into 
Hariph  being  as  easily  conceivable  as  the  reverse.  Bur- 
rington  {Geneal.  ii,  75)  decides  in  favor  of  the  latter,  but 
from  a  comparison  of  both  passages  with  Ezra  x,  31  we 
should  be  inclined  to  regard  Harim  (n"n)  as  the  true 
reading  in  all  cases.  But,  on  any  supposition,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  account  for  the  form  Azephurith.  or,  more  prop- 
erh",  'AooKpovplB,  in  1  Esdr.  v,  16,  •,vhioh  Biirrington 
considers  as  having  originated  in  a  comiption  of  the  two 
readings  in  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  the  second  syllable 
arising  from  an  error  of  the  transcriber  in  mistaking  the 
uncial  E  for  2"  (Smith). 

Jo'rai  (Heb.  Yoray',  '^'ni'^,  perh.  i.  q.  Jorah;  Sept. 
'Iwptt,  Vulg.  Jorai),  the  fourth  name  of  the  seven  chief- 
tains of  the  Gadites  other  than  those  resident  in  Bashan 
(1  Chron.  v,  13).  B.C.  i)erh.  cir.  782.  "  Four  of  Ken- 
nicott's MSS.,  and  the  printed  copy  used  by  Luther, 
read  iTl"^,  i.  e.  Jodai"  (Smith). 

Jo'rani  (Heb.  B"!"!"!;  Sept,  Twpa/j),  prop,  a  short- 
ened form  of  the  name  Jehokam  (q.  v.),  for  which  it  is 
indifferently  used  in  the  Heb.,  and  arbitrarily  in  the  A. 
v.,  as  the  following  classification  shows :  a.  The  king 
of  Zobah  (2  Sam.  viii,  10;  Sept.  'licSovpcii.i;  elsewhere 
called  Hauoram).  b.  The  king  of  Judah  (2  Kings  viii, 
21,  23,  24;  xi,  2;  1  Chron.  iii,  11 ;  elsewhere  Jehoram). 
c.  The  king  of  Israel  (2  Kings  viii,  16,  25,  28  [twice], 
29  [twice];  ix,  14  [twice],  15,  16  [twice],  29;  incor- 
rectly for  Jehoram,  2  Kings  ix,  17,  21  [twice],  22,  23; 
elsewhere  correctly  so),  d.  The  Levite  (1  Chron.  xxvi, 
25,  CH"^).     e.  By  error  for  Jozabad  (1  Esdr.  i,  9). 

Jor'dan  {Ueh.Yarclen',  "ll'l",  always  with  the  arti- 
cle T??!''!';  'lopocjj'jjt,'),  the  chief  and  most  celebrated 
river  of  Palestine,  flowing  through  a  deep  valley  down 
the  centre  of  the  country  from  north  to  south.  In  the 
following  account  we  largely  cite  from  Kitto's  Cyclo- 
pmdia  and  Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  s.  v.     See 
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1.  The  Name. — This  signifies  descender,  from  the  root 
Tn"^,  "  to  descend" — a  name  most  applicable  to  it,  wheth- 
er we  consider  the  rapidity  of  its  current,  or  the  great 
depth  of  the  valley  through  which  it  runs.  From  what- 
ever part  of  the  country  its  banks  are  approached,  the 
descent  is  long  and  steep.  That  this  is  the  true  ety- 
mology of  the  word  seems  evident  from  an  incidental 
remark  in  Josh,  iii,  IG,  where,  in  describing  the  effect 
of  the  opening  of  a  passage  for  the  Israelites,  the  word 
used  for  the  "coming  down"  of  the  waters  (DI^HIl 
t3'^'7"l''il)  is  almost  the  same  as  the  name  of  the  river 
(see  Stanley,  S.  and  P.  p.  279,  note).  Other  derivations 
have  been  given.  Some  say  it  is  compounded  of  "IX"^, 
fl  river,  and  "IT,  the  name  of  the  city  where  it  rises,  but 
this  etymology  is  impossible  (llcland,  Palcest.  p.  27J). 
Another  view  is,  that  the  river  having  two  sources,  the 
name  of  the  one  was  Jor,  and  of  the  other  Dan ;  hence 
the  united  stream  is  called  Jordan.  So  Jerome  (Comm. 
in  Matt,  xvi,  13).  This  theory  has  been  copied  by 
Adamnanus  (ZJe  Loc.  Sand,  ii,  19),  William  of  Tyre 
(xiii,  18),  Brocardus  (p.  3),  Adrichomius  (p.  109),  and 
others ;  and  the  etymology  seems  to  have  spread  among 
the  Christians  in  Palestine,  from  whom  Burckhardt 
heard  it  (Travels  in  Syria,  p.  42, 43 ;  see  Robinson,  Jj'ib. 
Pes.  iii,  412,  note).  Arab  geographers  call  the  river 
either  El-Urdon,  which  is  equivalent  to  the  Hebrew,  or 
Esh-sheriah,  which  signitics  "  the  watering-place ;"  and 
this  latter  is  the  name  almost  universally  given  to  it  by 
the  modern  Syrians,  who  sometimes  attach  the  appella- 
tive el-Kebir,  "  the  great,"  by  way  of  distinction  from 
the  Sheriat  el-jMandhur,  or  Hicromax. 

2.  Sources. — The  snows  that  decjily  cover  Hermon 
during  the  whole  winter,  and  that  still  cap  its  glittering 
summit  during  the  hottest  days  of  summer,  are  the  real 
springs  of  the  Jordan.  They  feed  its  perennial  foun- 
tains, and  they  supply  from  a  thousand  channels  those 
superaliinidant  waters  which  make  the  river  "  overflow 
all  its  banks  in  harvest  time"  (Josh,  iii,  15).  The  Jor- 
dan has  two  historical  sources,  a.  In  the  midst  of  a 
rich  but  marsln'  plain,  lying  between  the  southern  pro- 
longation of  Hermon  and  the  mountains  of  Naphtali,  is 
a  low  cup-shaped  hill,  thickly  c(jvered  with  shrubs.  On 
it  once  stood  Dan,  the  northern  border-city  of  Palestine ; 
and  from  its  western  base  gushes  forth  the  great  foun- 
tain of  the  Jordan.  The  waters  at  once  form  a  large 
pond  encircled  with  rank  grass  and  jungle — now  tlie 
home  of  the  wild  boar — and  then  flow  off  southward. 
Within  the  rim  of  the  cup,  beneath  the  spreading 
branches  of  a  gigantic  oak,  is  a  smaller  spring.  It  is 
fed,  doubtless,  by  the  same  source,  and  its  stream,  break- 
ing through  the  rim,  joins  its  sister,  and  forms  a  river 
some  forty  feet  wide,  deep  and  rapid.  The  modern 
name  of  the  hill  is  Tell  el-Kfuly,  "  the  hill  of  the  j  udge ;" 
and  both  fountain  and  river  are  called  Leddan — evi- 
dently the  name  Dan  corrupted  by  a  double  article,  El- 
ed-Dan  (Robinson,  Bib.  Pes.  iii,  394 ;  Thomson,  Land 
and  Booh;  p.  214 ;  and  in  Bibliotheca  Sac.  184G,  p.  196). 
Josephus  calls  this  stream  "Little  Jordan"  (tcjv  ^iticpcv 
'IopSdvr)v,War,  iv,  1, 1 ;  comp..4;i^  i,  10,  1;  viii,8,4); 
but  it  is  the  principal  source  of  the  river,  and  the  largest 
fountain  in  Syria. 

b.  Four  miles  east  of  Tell  el-Ksidj-,  on  a  lower  terrace 
of  Hermon,  amid  forests  of  oak,  lie  the  ruins  of  Banias, 
the  ancient  Cfesarea-Philippi,  and  more  ancient  Panium. 
Beside  the  ruins  is  a  lofty  cliff  of  red  limestone,  having 
a  large  fountain  at  its  base.  Beneath  the  cliff  there 
was  form.erly,  as  Josephus  tells  us,  a  gloomy  cave,  and 
within  it  a  yawning  abyss  of  unfathomable  depth,  filled 
with  water.  This  was  the  other  source  of  the  Jordan 
(  War,  i,  21,3;  comp.  A  nt.  xv,  10,  3 ;  Pliny,  v,  12 ;  Mish- 
na,  P«r«,  viii,  12).  A  temple  was  erected  over  the  cave 
by  Herod,  and  its  ruins  now  fill  it  and  conceal  the  foun- 
tain. From  it  a  foammg  torrent  stiU  bursts,  and  dashes 
down  to  the  plain  through  a  narrow  rocky  ravine,  and 
then  glides  swiftly  on  till  it  joins  the  other  about  foiu 


miles  south  of  Tell  el-Kady  (Robinson,  iii,  397 ;  Porter, 
Handbook,  p.  44G). 

c.  The  Jordan  has  also  a  fabled  fountain,  thus  de- 
scribed by  Josephus :  "  Apparently  Panium  is  the  source 
of  the  Jordan,  but  the  water  is,  in  reality,  conveyed 
thither  unseen  by  a  subterranean  channel  from  Phiala, 
as  it  is  called,  which  lies  not  far  from  the  high  road,  on 
the  right  as  you  ascend  to  Trachonitis,  at  the  distance 
of  120  stadia  from  Csesarea.  .  .  .  That  the  Jordan  hence 
derived  its  origin  was  formerly  unknown,  until  it  was 
ascertained  by  Philip,  tetrarch  of  Trachonitis,  who.  hav- 
ing thrown  chaff  into  Phiala,  found  it  cast  out  at  Paiu- 
um"  {\Vu7;  iii,  10,  7).  The  lake  here  referred  to  ap- 
pears to  be  Burket  errRam,  which  Robinson  visited  and 
described  (Bib.  Pes.  iii,  399).  The  legend  has  no  foun- 
dation in  reality. 

d.  Other  fountains  in  this  region,  though  unnamed 
in  history,  contribute  much  to  the  Jordan.  The  chief 
of  these,  and  the  highest  perennial  source  of  the  Jor- 
dan, is  in  the  bottom  of  a  valley  at  the  western  base  of 
Hermon,  a  short  distance  from  the  town  of  Hasbciya, 
and  twelve  miles  north  of  Tell  el-KAdy.  The  fountain 
is  in  a  pool  at  the  foot  of  a  basalt  cliff;  the  stream  from 
it, called  Hasbany  (from  Hasbeiya), flows  through  a  nar- 
row glen  into  the  plain,  and  falls  into  the  main  stream 
about  a  mile  south  of  the  junction  of  the  Leddan  and 
Baniasy.  The  relative  size  of  the  three  streams  Rob- 
inson thus  estimates :  "  That  from  Banias  is  twice  as 
large  as  the  Hasbany,  while  the  Leddan  is  twice,  if  not 
three  times  the  size  of  that  from  Banias"  {Bib.  Res.  iii, 
395).  The  united  river  flows  southward  through  the 
marshy  plain  for  six  miles,  and  then  falls  into  Lake  Hu- 
leh,  called  in  Scripture  "  The  Waters  of  Merom."  Se« 
Mekcai. 

e.  Besides  these,  a  considerable  stream  comes  doAvn 
from  the  plain  of  Ijon,  west  of  the  llasbAny;  and  two 
large  fountains  (called  Balat  and  ^McUaliah  )  liurst  forth 
from  the  base  of  the  mountain-chain  of  Naphtali  (Por- 
ter, Handbook  for  S.  and  P.  p.  43G). 

3.  Physical  Features  of  the  Jordan  and  its  Valley. — 
The  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  Jordan  is,  that 
throughout  nearly  its  entire  course  it  is  below  the  level 
of  the  sea.  Its  valley  is  thus  like  a  huge  fissure  in  the 
earth's  crust.  The  following  measurements,  taken  from 
Van  de  Yelde's  Memoir  accompanying  his  Maji,  will 
give  the  best  idea  of  the  depression  of  this  singular  val- 
ley : 

Fountain  of  Jordan  at  Ilnsbeiya. ..  1700  ft.  elevation. 

"  "  lianias" 1147  " 

Dan (•■17  " 

Lake  Huleh about    120  " 

Lake  of  Tiberias 650  ft.  depression. 

Dead  Sea 1312 

There  may  be  some  error  in  the  elevations  of  the  foim- 
tains  as  here  given.  Lake  Huleh  is  encompassed  by  a 
great  plain,  extending  to  Dan ;  and  as  it  appears  to  the 
eye  almost  level,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  there  could 
be  a  difference  of  500  feet  in  the  elevations  of  the  foun- 
tain and  the  lake.  Porter  estimated  it  on  the  spot  at 
not  above  100  feet;  but  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  Yon 
Wildenbruch  makes  it  bj"^  measurement  537  feet,  and 
De  Bertou  344. 

The  general  course  of  the  Jordan  is  due  south.  From 
their  fountains  the  three  streams  flow  south  to  the 
points  of  junction,  and  continue  in  the  same  direction 
to  the  Huleh;  and  from  the  southern  extremity  of  this 
lake  the  Jordan  again  issues  and  resumes  its  old  course. 
For  some  two  miles  its  banks  are  flat,  and  its  current 
not  very  rapid  ;  but  on  passing  through  Jisr  Beniit  Ya- 
kiib  ("  the  Bridge  of  Jacob's  Daughters"),  the  banks  sud- 
denly contract  and  rise  high  on  each  side,  and  the  river 
dashes  in  sheets  of  foam  over  a  rocky  bed,  rebounding 
from  cliff  to  cliff  in  its  mad  career.  Here  and  there  the 
retreating  banks  have  a  little  green  meadow,  with  its 
fringe  of  oleanders  all  wet  and  glistening  with  spray. 
Thus  it  rushes  on,  often  winding,  occasionally  doubling 
back  like  the  coils  of  a  serpent,  till,  breaking  from  rocky 
barriers,  it  enters  the  rich  plain  of  Batihah,  where  on 
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tlie  left  bank  staiul  the  ruins  of  Bethsaida  (q.  v.).  The 
stream  now  expands,  and  glides  lazily  along  till  it  falls 
on  the  still  bosom  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  Between  Beth- 
saida  and  the  sea  the  Jordan  averages  about  twenty 
vards  in  width,  and  Hows  sluggishly  between  low  allu- 
vial banks.  Bars  of  sand  extend  across  its  channel  here 
and  there,  at  which  it  is  easily  forded  (Porter,  Hand- 
6oo/-,  p.426;  Robinson,  ii,  414  sq.;  Burckhardt,  (S'.y?-ia,  p. 
315).  From  Jisr  Benat  Yakiib  the  distance  is  only  seven 
miles,  and  yet  in  that  distance  the  river  falls  700  feet. 
Tlie  total  length  of  the  section  between  the  two  lakes 
is  about  eleven  miles  as  the  crow  flies. 

An  old  tradition  tells  us  that  the  Jordan  flows  direct 
through  the  Sea  of  Galilee  without  mingling  with  its 
waters.  The  origin  of  the  story  may  be  the  fact  that 
the  river  enters  the  lake  at  the  northern  extremity,  and 
leaves  it  at  a  point  exactly  opposite  at  the  southern, 
without  apparent  increase  or  diminution. 

Tlie  third  section  of  the  river,  lying  between  the  Sea 
of  Galilee  and  the  Dead  Sea,  is  the  Jordan  of  Scripture, 
the  other  two  sections  not  being  directly  mentioned 
either  in  the  O.  T.  or  N.  T.  Until  the  last  few  years 
little  was  known  of  it.  The  notices  of  ancient  geogra- 
phers are  not  full.  Travellers  had  crossed  it  at  several 
])oints,  but  all  the  portions  between  these  points  were 
unknown.  ^Vhen  the  remarkable  depression  of  the 
Dead  Sea  was  ascertained  by  trigonometrical  measure- 
ment, and  when  it  was  shown  that  the  Jordan  must 
have  a  fall  of  1400  feet  in  its  short  course  of  about  100 
miles,  the  measurements  were  called  in  question  by  that 
distinguished  geographer  Dr.  Robinson,  in  a  paper  read 
before  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  in  1847  (Joui-nal, 
vol.  xviii,  part  ii).  In  that  same  year  lieutenant  Moly- 
neux,  K.N.,  conveyed  a  boat  from  the  Sea  of  Galilee  to 
the  Dead  Sea,  mostly  in  the  river,  but  in  places  on  the 
backs  of  camels,  where  rocks  and  rapids  prevented  nav- 
igation. Owing  to  the  hostility  of  the  Arabs  the  ex- 
pedition was  not  successful,  and  the  Jordan  was  not 
yet  explored.  Lieutenant  Lynch,  of  the  United  States 
Navy,  headed  a  much  more  successful  expedition  in 
1«4«,  and  was  the  first  fidly  to  describe  the  course,  and 
fully  to  solve  the  iii>-st(ries  of  the  Jordan.  His  Official 
Heport  is  the  vi.indar.i  work  on  the  river.  Motyneux's 
paper  in  the  .Innnml  iij'liie  Royal  Geor/.  Society  also  con- 
tains some  useful  matter  (vol.  xviii,  part  ii). 

The  valley  througli  which  this  section  of  the  Jordan 
flows  is  a  long,  low  plain,  running  from  north  to  south, 
and  sliut  in  by  steep  and  rugged  parallel  ridges,  the 
eastern  ridge  rising  fully  5000  feet  above  the  river's 
bed,  and  the  western  about  3000.  This  plain  is  the 
yreat  plain  of  the  later  Jews;  the  (/reat  desert  (7ro\\})v 
iprjftKtf)  of  Josephus;  the  Anion  or  "channel"  of  the 
Greek  geographers;  the  "region  of  Jordan"  oftheN.T. 
(Matt.  iii.  5;  Luke  iii,  3) ;  and  the  Ghor  or  "sunken 
plain"  of  the  modern  Arabs  (Stanley,  p.  277;  Josephus, 
IVar,  iii,  9,  7 ;  iv,  «,  2;  Reland,  Pakest.  p.  805,  BGl,  377 
sq. ).  It  is  about  six  miles  wide  at  its  northern  end,  but 
It  gradually  expands  until  it  attains  a  width  of  upwards 
of  twelve  at  Jericho.  Its  sides  are  not  straight  lines, 
nor  is  its  surface  perfectly  level.  The  mountains  on 
each  side  here  and  there  send  out  rocky  spurs,  and  long, 
low  roots  far  into  it.  Winter  torrents,  descending  from 
Willi  ravnies,  cut  deeply  through  its  soft  strata.  As  a 
whole  It  is  now  a  desert.  In  its  northern  division,  above 
the  fords  of  Succoth,  small  portions  are  cultivated  around 
lountanis,  and  along  the  banks  of  streamlets,  where  irri- 
gation is  easy ;  but  all  the  rest  is  a  wilderness— in  spring- 
covered  with  rank  grass  and  thistles,  but  in  summer 
parched  and  bare.  The  southern  section— known  as 
the  "plain  of  Jericho"— is  different  in  aspect.  Its  sur- 
face 18  covered  with  a  white  nitrous  crust,  like  hoar- 
frost, through  which  not  a  blade  of  grass  or  green  herb 
springs.  Nothing  could  be  imagined  more  dreary  or 
desolate  than  this  part  of  the  plain. 

Down  the  midst  of  the  plain  winds  a  ravine,  varying 
from  200  yards  to  half  a  mile  in  breadth,  an<l  from  40  to 
loO  feet  n,  .lepth.     Through  this  the  Jordan  flows  in 


a  tortuous  course,  now  sweeping  the  western,  and  now 
the  eastern  bank ;  now  making  a  wide,  gracefid  curve, 
and  now  doubling  back,  but  everywhere  fringed  by  a 
narrow,  dense  border  of  trees  and  shrubs.  The  river 
has  thus  two  distinct  lines  of  banks.  The  first  or  lower 
banks  confine  the  stream,  and  are  from  Ave  to  ten  feet 
high,  the  height  of  course  decreasing  in  spring  when 
the  river  is  high  ;  the  second  or  upper  are  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  channel,  and  in  places  rise  to  a  height 
of  150  feet.  The  scenery  of  the  river  is  peculiar  and 
striking.  Lynch  thus  describes  the  upper  section : 
"The  high  alluvial  terraces  oiT  each  side  were  every- 
where shaped  by  the  action  of  the  winter  rains  into 
numbers  of  conical  hills,  some  of  them  pyramidal  and 
cuneiform,  presenting  the  appearance  of  a  giant  en- 
campment. This  singular  conformation  extended  south- 
wards as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  At  intervals  I 
caught  a  glimpse  of  the  river  in  its  graceful  nieander- 
ings,  sometimes  glittering  like  a  spear-head  through  an 
opening  in  the  foliage,  and  again  clasping  some  little 
island  in  its  shining  arms,  or,  far  away,  snapping  with 
the  fierceness  and  white  foam  of  a  torrent  by  some  pro- 
jecting point.  .  .  .  The  banks  were  fringed  with  the 
lanrustinus,  the  oleander,  the  willow,  and  the  tamarisk, 
and  further  inland,  on  the  slope  of  the  second  terrace, 
grew  a  smaU  species  of  oak,  and  the  cedar." 

The  Jordan  issues  from  the  Sea  of  Galilee  close  to  the 
hills  on  the  western  side  of  the  plain,  and  sweeps  round 
a  little  peninsula,  on  which  lie  the  ruins  of  Tarichaea 
(Porter,  Ilandb.  p.  321 ;  Robinson,  i,  538).  The  stream 
is  about  100  feet  wide,  and  the  current  strong  (Lynch). 
A  short  distance  down  are  the  remains  of  a  Roman 
bridge,  whose  fallen  arches  greatly  obstruct  the  river, 
and  make  it  dash  through  in  sheets  of  foam.  Below 
this  are  several  weirs,  constructed  of  rough  stones,  and 
intended  to  raise  the  water  and  turn  it  into  canals,  so  as 
to  irrigate  the  neighboring  plain  (Molyneux).  Five 
niDes  from  the  lake  the  Jordan  receives  its  largest  trib- 
utary, the  Sheriat  el-Mandhiir  (the  Hieromax  of  the 
Greeks),  which  drains  a  large  section  of  Bashan  and 
Gilead.  This  stream  is  130  feet  wide  at  its  mouth. 
Two  miles  further  is  Jisr  el-Mejamia,  the  only  bridge 
now  standing  on  the  Lower  Jordan.  It  is  a  quaint 
structure,  one  large  pointed  arch  spanning  the  stream, 
and  double  tiers  of  smaller  arches  supporting  the  road- 
way on  each  side.  The  river  is  here  deep  and  impetu- 
ous, breaking  over  high  ledges  of  rocks. 

Below  this  point  the  ravine  inclines  eastwards  to  the 
centre  of  the  plain,  and  its  banks  contract.  Its  sides 
are  bare  and  white,  and  the  chalky  strata  are  deeply 
furrowed.  The  margin  of  the  river  has  still  its  beauti- 
ful fringe  of  foliage,  and  the  little  islets  which  occur 
here  and  there  are  covered  with  shrubber}-.  Fifteen 
miles  south  of  the  bridge,  wady  Yabes  (so  called  from 
Jabesh-gilead),  containing  a  winter  torrent,  falls  in  from 
the  east.  A  short  distance  above  it  a  barren  sandy  isl- 
and divides  the  channel,  and  with  its  bars  on  each  side 
forms  a  ford,  probably  the  one  by  which  Jacob  crossed, 
as  the  site  of  Succoth  has  been  identified  on  the  western 
bank.  The  plain  round  Succoth  is  extensively  cidti- 
vated,  and  abundantly  watered  by  foimtains  and  stream- 
lets from  the  adjoining  mountains.  The  richness  of  the 
soil  is  wonderfid.  Dr.  Robinson  says,  "  The  grass,  in- 
termingled with  tall  daisies  and  wild  oats,  reached  to 
our  horses'  backs,  while  the  thistles  sometimes  over- 
topped the  riders'  heads.  All  was  now  dry,  and  in  some 
places  it  was  difficult  to  make  our  way  through  this  ex- 
uberant growth"  (iii,  p.  313).  Jacob  exercised  a  wise 
choice  when  "  he  made  booths  for  his  cattle"  at  this  fa- 
vored spot  (Gen.  xxxiii,  17).  No  other  place  in  the 
great  plain  equals  it  in  richness.  The  ravine  of  the 
Jordan  is  here  150  feet  below  the  plain,  and  shut  in  by 
steep,  bare  banks  of  chalky  strata  (Robinson,  /.  c.  p.  310). 

About  nine  miles  below  Succoth,  and  about  half  way 
between  the  lakes,  the  Jabbok,  the  only  other  consider- 
able tributary,  falls  into  the  Jordan,  coming  down 
through  a  deep,  wild  glen  iu  the  mountains  of  Gilead. 
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When  Lynch  passed  (April  17)  it  was  "a  small  stream 
trickling  down  a  deep  and  wide  torrent  bed.  .  .  .  There 
was  another  bed,  quite  dry,  showing  that  in  times  of 
freshet  there  were  two  outlets."  Lynch  gives  some 
good  pictures  of  the  scenery  above  the  junction.  "  The 
plain  that  sloped  away  from  the  bases  of  the  hills  was 
broken  into  ridges  and  multitudinous  cone-like  mounds. 
...  A  low,  pale  yellow  ridge  of  conical  hills  marked 
the  termination  of  the  higher  terrace,  beneath  which 
swept  gently  this  low  jilain,  with  a  similar  undulating 
surface,  half  redeemed  from  barrenness  by  sparse  ver- 
dure and  thistle-covered  hillocks.  Still  lower  was  the 
valley  of  the  Jordan — its  banks  fringed  with  perpetual 
verdiu-e — winding  a  thousand  graceful  mazes  ...  its 
course  a  bright  line  in  this  cheerless  waste." 

Below  the  .Jabbok  the  fall  of  the  river  is  still  greater 
than  above,  but  there  is  less  obstruction  from  rocks  and 
cliffs.  The  jungles  along  the  banks  become  denser,  the 
sides  of  the  river  glen  more  regular,  and  the  plain  above 
more  dreary  and  desolate. 

On  approaching  the  Dead  Sea,  the  plain  of  the  Jor- 
dan attains  its  greatest  breadth — about  twelve  miles. 
The  mountain  ranges  on  each  side  are  higher,  more 
rugged,  and  more  desolate.  The  plain  is  coated  with  a 
nitrous  crust,  like  hoar-frost,  and  not  a  tree,  shrub,  or 
blade  of  grass  is  seen  except  by  fountains  or  rivulets. 
The  glen  winds  like  a  serpent  through  the  centre,  be- 
tween two  tiers  of  banks.  The  bottom  is  smooth,  and 
sprinkled  on  the  outside  with  stunted  shrubs.  The  riv- 
er wuids  in  ceaseless  coils  along  the  bottom,  now  touch- 
ing one  side  and  now  another,  with  its  beautifiU  border 


great  secret  is  solved  by  the  tortuous  course  of  the  Jor- 
dan. In  a  space  of  GO  miles  of  latitude,  and  four  or  five 
of  longitude,  the  Jordan  traverses  at  least  200  miles.  .  .  . 
We  have  plunged  down^twent3'-seven  threatening  rap- 
ids, besides  a  great  many  of  lesser  magnitude." 

Dr.  Kobinson  (Researches,  ii,  257  sq.)  describes  the 
banks  as  consisting  of  three  series,  with  terraces  be- 
tween, the  outer  ones  composed  of  the  mountains  bor- 
dering the  river,  the  middle  ones  being  the  true  banks, 
and  the  tJiird  the  proper  channel  of  the  stream ;  and  he 
argues  that  the  scriptural  allusions  to  the  overflow  of 
the  Jordan  at  harvest  (Josh,  iii,  15;  1  Chron,  xii,  15; 
compare  Jer.  xii,  5 ;  xlix,  19 ;  1,  44 ;  Zech.  xi,  3 ;  Sirach 
xxiv,  26, 36)  simply  refer  to  the  full  stream,  or  at  most 
to  its  expansion  as  far  as  to  the  middle  one  of  these 
three  hanks,  at  the  time  of  the  annual  melting  of  snows 
on  Lebanon  and  Hermon,  rather  than  to  any  true  fresh- 
et or  inundation.  The  river  in  this  respect  probably 
resembles  other  mountain  streams,  which  have  an  over- 
flow of  their  secondary  boundaries  or  alluvial  "bottoms" 
during  the  spring  and  early  summer  mouths.  Comp. 
Thomson,  Land  and  Book,  ii,  452  sq. 

4.  The  Fords  of  the  Jordan  have  always  been  impor- 
tant in  connection  with  the  history  of  the  countrj'.  The 
three  streams  which  flow  from  the  fountains  are  forda- 
ble  at  almost  every  point.  It  is  south  of  Lake  Hiileh 
that  the  river  begins  to  form  a  serious  barrier.  The 
bridge  called  Jisr  Benat  Yakiib  has  for  centuries  been 
the  leading  pass  from  western  Palestine  to  Damascus. 
The  first  reference  to  it  is  in  A.D.  1450  (in  Gumpenberg's 
day ;  see  Kobinson,  Researches,  iii,  362),  though  as  early 


of  green  foliage,  looking  all  the  greener  from  contrast  i  as  the  Crusades  a  "  Ford  of  Jacob"  ( Vadum  Jacob,  Will, 
•with  the  desert  above.  The  banks  are  of  scjft  clay,  in  I  Tyr.  Hist,  xviii,  13)  is  mentioned,  and  was  reckoned  a 
places  ten  feet  high :  the 
stream  varies  from  80  to 
150  feet  in  breadth,  and 
from  five  to  twelve  in 
depth.  Near  its  mouth 
the  current  becomes 
more  sluggish,  and  the 
stream  expands.  Where 
wady  Hesban  falls  in, 
Lynch  found  the  river 
150  feet  wide  and  11  deep, 
"  the  current  four  knots," 
Further  down  the  banks 
are  low  and  sedgy ;  the 
width  gradually  in- 
creases to  180  yards  at 
its  mouth,  but  the  depth 
is  only  three  feet  (Lynch, 
Official  Report ;  Robin- 
son, i,  538  sq. ;  Stanley, 
p.  290). 

Lynch  in  a  few  words 
explains  the  secret  of  the 
great  and  almost  incredible  fall  in  the  Jordan 


Uppei  Fcra  ot  the  Jordan,  near  Bethshau,    (From  Van  de  Velde.) 


Menaces  of  tlio  J(  rd  n      'Fiom  Photognph  231  ot  the 
'•  i'aiestine  Exploration  J  una.") 


most  important  pass.  The  bridge  was  probably  built 
during  the  15th  century,  when  the  caravan  road  was 
constructed  from  Damascus  to  Egypt  (Porter.  Hand- 
hook,  ii,  466).  The  origin  of  the  name,  "Bridge  of  Ja- 
cob's Daughters,"  is  unknown.  Perhaps  this  place  may 
have  been  confounded  with  the  ford  of  Succoth,  where 
the  patriarch  crossed  the  Jordan,  or  perhaps  the  "  Ja- 
cob" referred  to  was  some  Miislem  saint  or  Turkish 
paslia  (Ritter,  Pal.  vnd  Ifyr.  p.  269  sq.).     See  Bridge. 

Between  Bethsaida-Julias  and  the  Sea  of  Galilee  there 
are  several  fords.  The  river  is  there  shallow  and  the 
current  sluggish.  At  this  place  the  multitudes  that  fol- 
lowed our  Lord  from  Capernaum  and  the  neighborhood 
were  able  to  cross  the  river  to  where  he  fed  the  5000 
(Mark  vi,  32  sq, ;  Kobinson,  ii,  414). 

The  first  ford  on  the  southern  section  of  the  Jordan 
is  about  half  a  mile  from  the  lake,  where  the  ruins  of 
the  Roman  bridge  now  lie.  It  was  the  means  of  com- 
munication between  Tiberias  and  Gadara,  and  it  was 
doubtless  at  tins  point  our  Lord  crossed  when  he  went 
from  Galilee  to  Jiulaa  "bv  the  farther  side  of  Jordan 
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(Mark  x,  1 ;  Matt,  xix,  1,  -2).  Jisr  el-Mejamia  is  a  Sar- 
acenic bridge  on  an  old  caravan  route  from  Damascus 
to  Egypt.  Probably  a  Konian  bridge  may  have  stood 
at  the' same  place,  connecting  Scythopolis  with  the  oth- 
•cr  cities  of  Decapolis.  There  is  no  ford  here.  At  a 
point  east  of  the  ruins  of  Scythopolis,  ten  miles  below 
the  bridge,  the  river  is  now  fordable,  but  the  passage  is 
deep  and  dangerous  (Robmson,  iii,  325 ;  Van  de  Velde, 
Mfnnoir,  p.  137). 

At  Succoth  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  important 
fords  over  the  Jordan.  Here  Jacob  crossed  with  his 
cattle.  This,  too,  is  possibly  the  Bethbarah,  "  house,  or 
ford  of  passage,"  where  the  Israelites  intercepted  the 
routed  :Midianites  (Judg.  vii,  2-i),  and  it  was  probably 
here  that  the  men  of  Gilead  slew  the  Ephraimites  (xii, 
C).  Not  far  off,  in  "  the  clay  ground  between  Succoth 
and  Zartlian,"  were  the  brass  foundries  of  king  Solomon 
(I  Kings  vii,  4G).  These  fords  midoubtedly  witnessed 
the  first  recorded  passage  of  the  Jordan  in  the  0.  T. ; 
we  say  recorded,  because  there  can  be  little  dispute  but 
that  Abraham  must  have  crossed  it  likewise.  It  is  still 
the  place  at  which  the  eastern  Bedawln  cross  in  their 
periodical  invasions  of  Esdraelou.  From  Succoth  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Jabbok  the  river  becomes  very  low  during 
the  summer,  and  is  fordable  at  many  points.  At  one 
spot  are  the  remains  of  a  Eoman  bridge  (Molyneux,  p. 
115  sq. ;  Lynch,  April  16 ;  Burckhardt,  p.  344  sq.).  Ten 
miles  south  of  the  Jabbok  there  is  a  noted  ford  on  the 
road  from  Nabidus  to  Es-Salt.  Traces  of  a  Roman  road 
and  bridge  were  here  discovered  by  Van  de  Velde  {Me- 
moir, p.  124).  The  only  other  fords  of  note  are  those 
in  the  plain  of  Jericho,  one  above  and  one  below  the 
pilgrims'  bathing-iilace.  They  arc  much  deeper  than 
those  higher  up,  and  when  the  river  is  swollen  they  be- 
come impassalile. 


Lower  Ford  of  the  Joid  in  .U  W  kU  \  u\  umeh      (From 
Pliotogiaph  29a  of  the  "ralctme  Exploration  Fund  "> 

5.  ffislorical  Kotires.—'V\w  (\v>t  notKC  of  the  Jordan 
is  ill  the  story  of  the  separation  of  Abiaham  and  Lot  - 
Lot  "beheld  all  the  plain  of  Jordan,  that  it  ^\as  wtU 
watered  everywhere,  before  tlie  Lord  destroyed  Sodom 
and  domorrah"  (Cen.  xiii,  10).  Abraham  had  just  left 
Egypt  (xii,  10-20),  and  therefore  the  comparison  be- 
tween the  fertilizing  properties  of  tiic  Jordan  and  of  the 
Nile  is  very  apposite.  Tlie  section  of  the  valley  visible 
from  the  heights  of  Bethel,  where  the  patriarchs  stood, 
was  the  plain  of  Jericho  and  southward  over  a  part  of 
the  Dead  Sea.  The  "  plain"  or  circle  (ISS)  of  the  Jor- 
dan must  have  been  (lilferent  then  from  what  it  is  now. 
It  IS  now  a  iiarched  desert— .then  it  was  well  watered  ev- 
erywlierc.  The  waters  of  numerous  sjirings,  mountain 
torrents,  and  probably  of  tlie  Jordan,  raised  by  weirs 
such  as  are  seen  at  its  northern  end.  were  used  by  the 

0  (1  I'ha;nician  inhabitants  in  the  irrigation  of  the  vast 
plain,      llic  curse  had  not  yet  come  upon  it;  the  lire 

01  heaven  ha.l  not  yet  passed  over  it;  the  Lord  had  not 
yet  destroyed  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  (Stanley  p  215) 
It  19  manifest  that  some  great  physical  change  was  prcC 
duced  m  the  valley  by  the  convuLsion  at  the  .lestructi.m 


of  the  cities.  The  bed  of  the  Dead  Sea  was  probably 
lowered,  and  a  greater  fall  thus  given  to  the  river.  See 
Dead  Sea. 

Another  wonderful  epoch  in  the  Jordan's  history  was 
the  passage  of  the  Israelites.  They  were  encamped  on 
the  "plains  of  Moab"— on  the  broad  plain  east  of  the 
river,  extending  along  the  northern  shore  of  the  sea  to 
the  foot  of  the  mountains.  It  was  harvest-time — the 
beginning  of  April— when  the  rains  were  stDl  falling 
heavily  in  Hermon,  and  the  winter  snows  were  melting 
under  the  rays  of  the  warm  sun,  and  when  a  thousand 
mountain  torrents  thus  fed  swept  into  the  Jordan,  and 
made  it  "  overfiow  all  its  banks ;"  or,  as  the  Hebrew^  lit- 
erally signifies,  made  it  full  up  to  all  its  banks  (see  Rob- 
inson, Bib.  Ees.  i,  540) ;  that  is,  perhaps,  up  not  merely 
to  the  banks  of  the  stream  itself,  but  up  to  the  banks  of 
the  glen ;  covering,  as  it  still  does  in  a  few  ])laces  (^Moly- 
neux,  p.  116;  Van  de  \elde,  Memoir,  p.  125),  the  whole 
bottom  of  the  glen,  and  thus  rendering  the  fords  impas- 
sable for  such  a  host  as  the  Israelites.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  in  ancient  times  the  Jordan  rose  higher  than 
it  does  now.  When  the  country  was  more  thickly  wood- 
ed and  more  extensively  cultivated,  more  rain  and  more 
snow  must  have  fallen  (Van  de  Velde,  Nui-i-utire,  ii,  272). 
There  are  wet  seasons  even  yet,  when  the  river  rises 
several  feet  more  than  ordinarily  (Reland,  p.  273 ;  Rau- 
mer,  Paldst.  p.  61, 2d  ed.).  The  opening  of  a  passage 
through  the  river  at  such  a  season  was  the  greater  mir- 
acle. Had  it  been  late  in  summer  it  might  have  been 
thought  that  natural  causes  operated,  but  in  harvest— 
the  time  of  the  overflow — the  finger  of  God  must  have 
been  manifest  to  all.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  at 
this  same  spot  the  Jordan  was  afterwards  twice  miracu- 
lously opened — by  Elijah  and  Elisha  (2  Kings  ii,8, 14). 

At  a  later  period  it  was  considered  a  feat  of  high 
daring  that  a  party  of  David's  "mighty  men"  crossed 
the  Jordan  "in  the  first  month  (April),  when  it  had 
overflown  all  its  banks,"  and  subdued  their  enemies  on 
the  east  side  (1  Chron.  xii,  15).  Jeremiah  speaks  of 
the  lions  "coming  up"  from  the  "swellings  of  the  Jor- 
dan;" but  the  Hebrew  word  'pSiS  signifies  beauty  or  r/lo- 
n/,  and  refers  to  the  dense  jungles  and  verdant  foliage 
of  its  banks ;  these  jungles  are  impenetrable  except  to 
the  wild  beasts  that  dwell  there.  No  allusion  is  made 
to  the  rise  or  overflow  of  the  river  (Geseniiis,  Thesavrvs, 
s.  v. ;  Robinson,  i,  540).  Travellers  have  often  seen  wild 
swine,  hyoenas,  and  jackals,  and  also  the  tracks  of  ]ian- 
thers,  on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan  (Molyneux,  p.  118). 

The  passage  of  the  river  by  king  David  in  his  flight 
from  Absalom  has  one  peculiarity  —  a.  ferry-boat  was 
used  to  convey  his  household  over  the  channel  (2  Sam. 
xix,  18).  The  passage  was  probably  effected  at  one  of 
the  fords  in  the  plain  of  Jericho.  The  word  rt"iZ3> 
simply  signifies  a  thing  for  crossing;  it  may  have  been 
a  "  boat,"  or  a  "  raft,"  or  a  few  inflated  skins,  such  as  are 
represented  on  the  monuments  of  Nineveh,  and  are  stiU 
used  on  the  Euphrates  and  the  Jordan.     See  Ferry. 

Naaman's  indignant  depreciation  of  the  Jordan,  as 
compared  with  the  "  rivers  of  Damascus,"  is  well  known. 
The  rivers  of  Damascus  water  its  great  plain;  convert- 
ing a  desert  into  a  paradise ;  the  Jordan  rolls  on  in  its 
deep  bed,  useless,  to  the  Sea  of  Death. 

The  great  event  of  the  N.-T.  history  enacted  at  the 
Jordan  was  the  baptism  of  our  Lord.  This  has  made 
it  the  queen  of  rivers,  and  has  given  it  the  title  "sacred." 
The  exact  spot  is  disputed.  See  Bethbaua  ;  ^Enon. 
The  topography  and  the  incidents  of  the  narrative,  hot  h 
before  and  after  the  baptism,  unquestionably  point  to 
the  same  place,  alreadj'  famous  as  the  scene  of  three 
miracles  (Porter,  Handbook,  \\  198).  In  commemora- 
tion of  the  baptism,  the  Christian  pilgrims  who  assem- 
ble at  Jerusalem  at  Easter  visit  the  Jordan  in  a  body 
and  bathe  at  this  spot  (Stanley,  p.  308). 

The  references  to  the  Jordan  in  the  writings  of  Jose- 
phus  contain  nothing  of  importance  beyond  what  has 
already  been  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  fouii- 
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tains  and  the  physical  features.  Greek  and  Roman  ge- 
o^aajihers  seem  to  have  known  but  little  of  the  river. 
Pliny  praises  its  beauty,  and  states  that,  "  with  the 
greatest  reluctance,  as  it  were,  it  moves  onward  towards 
Asphaltites,  a  lake  of  gloomy  and  unpropitious  nature, 
by  which  it  is  at  last  swallowed  up"  {Hist.  Nal.  v,  15). 
Strabo  makes  the  singular  assertion  that  it  is  *•  naviga- 
ted upirards  with  vessels  of  burden !"  Of  course,  be 
can  only  refer  to  the  Sea  of  Galilee  (xvi,2,  IG).  Pau- 
sanias  tells  how  strangely  the  river  disappears  in  the 
Dead  Sea  (book  v,  7, 4). 

C.  Mineral,  Animal,  and  Vegetable  Productions. — Some 
of  these  have  been  incidentally  noticed  above.  As  there 
were  slime-pits,  or  pits  of  bitumen,  and  salt-pits  (Gen. 
xi,  3 ;  Zeph.  ii,  9)  in  the  vale  of  Siddim,  on  the  extreme 
south,  so  Mr.  Thompson  speaks  of  bitumen  wells  twenty 
minutes  from  the  bridge  over  the  Hashbeiya  on  the  ex- 
treme north ;  while  Ain-el  MeUahah  above  Lake  Hiileh 
is  emphatically  "  the  fountain  of  tlie  salt-works"  (Lynch's 
Narrative,  p.  470).  Thermal  springs  are  frequent  about 
the  Lake  of  Tiberias;  the  most  celebrated,  below  the 
town  bearing  that  name  (Robinson,  ii,  384,  385) ;  some 
near  limmaus  (Lynch,  p.  467),  some  near  Magdala,  and 
some  not  far  from  Gadara  (Irby,  p.  90,  91).  The  hill  of 
Dan  is  said  to  be  an  extinct  crater,  and  masses  of  vol- 
canic rock  and  tufa  are  noticed  by  Lynch  not  far  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Yermak  (Narrative,  April  12).  Dark 
basalt  is  the  characteristic  of  the  rocks  in  the  upper 
stage ;  trap,  limestone,  sandstone,  and  conglomerate  in 
the  lower.  On  the  second  day  of  the  passage  a  bank 
O'f  fidler's  earth  was  observed. 

How  far  the  .Jordan  in  olden  time  was  ever  a  zone  of 
cultivation,  like  the  Nile,  is  uncertain.  Now,  with  the 
exception  of  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Lake  Huleh,  the 
hand  of  man  may  be  said  to  have  disappeared  from  its 
banks.  The  genuine  Arab  is  a  nomad  by  nature,  and 
contemns  agriculture.  There,  however,  Dr.  Robinson, 
in  the  month  of  May,  found  the  land  tilled  almost  "down 
to  the  lake,  and  large  crops  of  wheat,  barley,  maize,  ses- 
ame, and  rice  rewarded  the  husbandman.  Horses,  cat- 
tle, and  sheep — all  belonging  to  the  Ghawarinah  tribe — 
fattened  on  the  rich  pasture;  and  large  herds  of  black 
buffaloes  luxuriated  in  the  streams  and  in  the  deep  mire 
of  the  marshes  (iii,  896).  These  are  doubtless  lineal 
descendants  of  the  "  fat  bidls  of  Bashan  ;"  as  the  "  oaks 
of  Bashan"  are  still  the  magnificent  staple  tree  of  those 
regions.  Cultivation  degenerates  as  we  advance  south- 
ward. Corn-fields  wave  around  Gennesareth  on  the 
west,  and  the  palm  and  vine,  fig  and  pomegranate,  are 
still  to  be  seen  here  and  there.  Melons  grown  on  its 
shores  are  of  great  size  and  much  esteemed.  Pink  ole- 
anders, and  a  rose-colored  species  of  hollyhock,  in  great 
profusion,  wait  upon  every  approach  to  a  rill  or  spring. 
These  gems  of  nature  reappear  in  the  lower  course  of 
the  Jordan.  There  the  purple  thistle,  the  bright  yellov/ 
marigold,  and  scarlet  anemone,  saluted  the  adventurers 
of  the  New  World  :  the  laurustinus  and  oleander,  cedar 
and  arbutus,  wiUow  and  tamarisk,  accompanied  them  on 
their  route.  As  the  climate  became  more  tropical,  and 
the  Lower  Ghor  was  entered,  large  ghurrah  trees,  like 
the  aspen,  with  silvery  foliage,  overhung  them ;  and  the 
cane,  frequently  impenetrable,  and  now  in  blossom, 
"was  ever  at  the  water's  edge."  Only  once  during  the 
wliole  voyage,  on  the  fourth  day,  were  ]iatches  of  wheat 
and  barley  visible ;  but  the  hand  that  had  sowed  them 
lived  far  away.  As  Jeremiah  in  the  O.  T.,  and  St.  Je- 
rome and  Phocas  (see  Reland)  among  Christian  pilgrims, 
had  spoken  of  the  Jordan  as  the  resort  of  lions,  so  tracks 
of  tigers,  wild  boars,  and  the  like  presented  themselves 
from  time  to  time  to  these  explorers.  Flocks  of  wild 
ducks,  of  cranes,  of  pigeons,  and  of  swallows  were  scared 
by  their  approach ;  and  a  specimen  of  the  bulbul,  or 
Syrian  nightingale,  fell  into  their  hands.  The  scenery 
throughout  was  not  inspiring — it  was  of  a  subdued  char- 
acter when  they  started,  profoundly  gloomy  and  dreary 
near  ford  Sukwa,  and  then  utterly  sterile  just  before 
they  reached  Jericho.  With  the  exception  of  a  few 
IV.— S  s  s 


Arab  tribes — so  savage  as  scarcel}--  to  be  considered  ex- 
ceptions— humanity  had  become  extinct  on  its  banks. 

Such,  then,  is  the  river  Jordan,  without  any  parallel, 
historical  or  physical,  in  the  whole  world.  A  complete 
river  beneath  the  level  of  the  sea !  Disappearing  in  a' 
lake  which  has  no  outlet,  which  could  have  none,  and 
which  originated  in  a  miracle !  Thrice  were  its  waters 
divided  by  the  direct  agency  of  God,  that  his  servants 
might  pass  in  safety  and  comfort.  It  is  a  river  that 
has  never  been  navigable,  flowing  into  a  sea  that  has 
never  known  a  port  —  has  never  been  a  high-road  to 
more  hospitable  coasts — has  never  possessed  a  fishery — 
a  river  that  has  never  boasted  of  a  single  town  of  emi- 
nence upon  its  banks ;  in  fine,  it  is,  if  not  "  the  river  of 
God"  in  the  book  of  Psalms,  at  least  that  of  his  chosen 
people  throughout  their  history,  and,  as  such,  it  figures 
largely  in  the  poetical  symbolism  of  the  passage  from 
this  world  to  the  next. 

In  addition  to  the  works  above  cited  on  the  physical 
features  of  the  Jordan,  the  following  afford  important 
information:  Journal  of  R.  Geog.  Society,  xviii,  part  ii, 
articles  by  Robinson,  Petermann,  and  MolJ^leux ;  Ber- 
tou,  in  Bulletin  de  la  Soc.  Geograph.  de  Penis,  xii,  166 
sq. ;  Wildenbruch,  Monatslerichte  der  Gesellschaft  fur 
Erdlimde  zu  Berlin,  1845-46;  Capt.  Newbold,  Joi<r.  of 
Roy.  A  siat.  Society,  xvi,  8  sq. ;  Rev.  W.  Thompson,  Bill. 
Sac.  iii,  184  sq.  A  clear  summary  of  all  known  about 
the  Jordan  up  to  1850  is  given  by  Ritter,  in  Palastina 
iind  Syrien,  ii,  152-656 ;  also  in  his  separate  essay,  Der 
Jordan  vnd  die  Beschiffung  des  todten  Meeres  (Berlin, 
1850).  IMore  popular  descriptions  are  those  published 
by  the  Religious  Tract  Society  (London,  1858),  and  Nel- 
son (ib.  1854).  Most  travellers  in  Palestine  have  like- 
wise given  an  account  of  the  river,  chiefly  at  its  moutli. 
See  Palestine. 

Jordan,  Joseph,  a  minister  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  was  born  in  Nanseraond  County,  Va.,  in  1695, 
and  began  preaching  about  1718,  first  in  the  States,  and 
later  in  various  parts  of  England  and  Ireland,  and  some 
portions  of  Holland.  He  died  Sept,  26,  1735.  "He  ac- 
quitted himself,"  was  the  testimony  of  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  Virginia  Quakers  in  the  year  of  his  death,  "  as  a 
wfirkman  tliat  need  not  be  ashamed."  See  Janney,  Hist, 
of  Friends,  in,  261. 

Jordan,  Richard  (1),  a  minister  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  was  born  in  Nansemond  County,  Va.,  in  1693, 
and  began  preaching  the  same  year  with  his  younger 
brother  Joseph  (see  above).  The  two  brothers  fre- 
quently travelled  together,  preaching  the  word  of  God, 
in  Vu-ginia,  Maryland,  and  Carolina,  and  suffered  no 
little  from  persecution.  In  1728  he  visited  the  Qua- 
kers in  England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  Wales,  and  in  Bar- 
badoes.  After  two  years  he  returned  to  the  States,  and 
settled  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  died  August  5,  1742. 
"  His  ministry  was  convincing  and  consolatory-,  his  de- 
livery gracefid,  but  unaffected ;  in  prayer  he  was  solemn 
and  reverent."     See  Jannej',  Hist,  of  Friends,  iii,  270. 

Jordan,  Richard  (2),  a  minister  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  was  liorn  in  Norfolk  County,  Va.,  Dec.  12, 1756. 
He  entered  on  ministerial  labors  in  1797  in  New  York 
and  New  England,  and  in  1802  visited  Europe,  where 
he  spent  two  years.  On  his  return  he  settled  at  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  and  five  years  later  removed  to  Newton,  N. 
J.,  where  he  died  Oct.  14,  1826.  He  was  an  able  minis- 
ter of  the  (iospel,  devoted  to  the  service  of  his  heavenly 
Master.     See  Janney,  Hist,  of  Friends,  iv,  105. 

Jordanes.     See  Jornandez. 

Jordanus  ua  Giano,  or  de  Yane.  See  Minor- 
ites. 

Jordanus  of  Saxonia,  second  general  of  the  Do- 
minicans, was  born  at  Borrentrick,  in  the  diocese  of 
Paderborn,  near  the  close  of  the  twelfth  centurj-.  Af- 
ter studying  theology  at  the  University  of  Paris,  he 
joined  the  Dominicans  in  1219,  and  in  1220  took  part 
in  the  first  general  chapter  of  his  order.  In  1221  he 
was  made  prior  of  the  province  of  Lombardy,  and  finally 
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elected  general  in  1222,  ten  months  after  the  death  of 
St.  Domuiic.  The  order  grew  rapiiUy  under  his  admin- 
istration, and  soon  possessed  establishments  as  far  as 
Poland,  and  even  in  Palestine,  whither  Jordanus  went 
in  1228.  Tlie  sliip  was  wrecked  on  the  return  voyage, 
and'.Tordanus  drowned,  in  1236.  He  wrote,  De  Prin- 
cipio  Onliiiis  Pradimtorum  (Echard,  Scrij)tores  Ordinis 
Pnediciitornm,  vol.  i)  -.—Epistola  de  Translatione  corpo- 
ris B.  Dominici  (Bzovius,  Annales,  1233,  vol.  i) : — Super 
I'rUr-idiiniii,  et  qucedam  fjrammaticalin,  a  MS.  in  the 
Leipzig  Library.  See  Acta  Sanctorum,  Feb.,  ii,  720; 
Echard,  Scriptores  Ordinis  Prmdicatoruin,  vi,  93  ;  Hoe- 
fer,  Soin:  Biog.  Generale,  xxvi,  9-il.     (J.  N.  P.) 

Jor'ibas  (1  Esilr.viii,  44)  or  Jor'ibus  (1  Esdr.  ix, 
19),  Gnecized  forms  ('Iwpi/ioc,  Vidg.  Joribus)  of  the 
name  Jarib  (q.  v.)  of  two  persons  (corresponding  to 
Ezra  viii,  16,  and  Ezra  x,  18,  in  the  Hebrew  text  of  the 
above  passages  respectively). 

Jo'rim  (Itopeifx,  perh.  i.  q.  Joram),  the  son  of  Mat- 
that  and  father  of  Eleazar,  maternal  ancestors  of  Jesus, 
not  mentioned  in  the  O.  Test.  (Luke  iii,  29).  B.C.  post 
876.     See  Gknk.vlogy  of  Ciiiasr. 

Joris  (really  Joriszoon,  i.  e.  Georg'sson,  hence  also 
trailed  Georgii),  David,  founder  of  an  Anabaptist  sect  of 
the  16th  century,  known  under  the  name  oi  Davidists,  or 
more  generally  under  that  of  Jorists,  himself  altogether 
a  most  extraordinary  character,  was  born  either  in  1501  or 
1502,  at  Delft,  in  Holland,  or,  as  Nippold  thinks,  at  Ghent. 
He  has  generally  been  spoken  of  as  of  low  parentage,  but 
Nippol(l  holds  that  David's  father  was  originally  a  mer- 
chant, and  afterwards  the  head  of  a  company  who  went 
about  acting  the  play  of  the  life  of  David  the  Psalmist, 
but  tliat  his  mother  was  of  noble  origin.  David  was 
early  placed  at  school,  but  the  boy's  inclination  was 
more  to  a  roving  hfe,  like  that  of  his  father,  than  to 
books.  He  early  evinced  a  particular  fondness  for  the 
art  of  glass  painting.  He  was  therefore  finally  taken 
from  school  and  apprenticed  to  a  glass  painter,  and  soon 
displayed  great  aptitude  in  his  profession.  To  perfect 
himself  in  this  art  he  set  out  on  a  journey  to  neighboring 
countries,  and  travelled  through  Belgium,  France,  and 
England,  initil  a  dangerous  disease  hastened  his  return 
to  Holland.  He  now  (1524)  settled  at  Delft,  and  mar- 
ried, llitlierto  tlie  young  painter  had  ilisplayed  no  ex- 
traordinary religious  zeal;  it  is  true  he  had  been  strict 
in  all  liis  religious  observances,  and  had  freijuently  de- 
clared himself  in  favor  of  vitil  iii.fy.  Imi  ilii<.  at  a  time 
when  the  reformatory  nKivcim m  \\,i^  in  it^  inrancv,  was 
not  remarkable.  Even  m.w  he  idntiiiucd  liis  attention 
to  his  business,  and  only  on  a  few  public  occasions  dur- 
ing tlie  religious  commotions  of  this  time  he  dropped  a 
word  against  the  fanatic  zeal  of  the  Romish  clergy,  and 
the  religious  excesses  of  the  Romish  Church.  In  1530, 
however,  he  appears  more  prominently  on  the  stage. 
It  is  true  he  had  previously  written  a  few  pamphlets 
against  Ifomanism,  but  these  had  failed  to  provoke  reply, 
or  a  demand  for  interference  on  the  part  of  the  authori- 
ties. But  this  year,  while  a  procession  of  Roman  Cath- 
olics was  moving  through  the  streets  of  Delft,  he  stop- 
ped the  priests  and  accused  them  of  the  crime  of  de- 
ceiving the  people  by  false  teachings;  he  especiaUy 
reproached  them  for  tlieir  worship  of  images  and  pic- 
tures. 'I'lie  burgomaster  of  Delft  favored  Joris  not  a 
little,  being  a  friend  of  his;  but  this  daring  action  could 
not  go  unpunished,  and  Joris  was  arrested  and  impris- 
oned for  some  time.  After  a  trial,  however,  he  escaped, 
no  <loubt  by  the  aid  of  his  friend,  without  any  severe 
punishment.  He  quitted  Delft  for  six  vears,  and  it  was 
during  liis  wanderings  at  this  time  that  he  became 
estranged  from  tlie  true  Reformation  principles  and 
an  a  Ihcreut  to  Anabaptist  views,  and  finally  even  the 
founder  of  an  independent  sect.  His  roving  life,  so 
very  much  akin  to  that  of  all  the  Anabaptist  leaders 
mclmed  liim  to  their  cause;  but.  being  as  yet  more 
mo.U.rate  than  tliey,  and  opposed  to  their  tumultuous 
proceedings,  especially  to  their  views  of  establishin.^ 


their  authority  by  the  sword,  it  was  not  until  1534  that 
he  actually  joined  them  by  rebaptism.  At  this  time 
the  Anabaptists  were  at  the  zenith  of  their  success,  es- 
pecially at  jMiinster.  See  Anabaptists.  Being  re- 
quested to  preach  and  espouse  their  cause  before  the 
l)eople,  he  at  first  hesitated,  and  pleaded  incompetency ; 
but  at  last  was  prevailed  upon,  and  was  consecrated  by 
Dammas,  Ubbo,  and  others  as  bishop  of  Delft.  The  same 
zeal  which  he  had  manifested  in  the  cause  of  the  Lu- 
therans he  now  displayed  in  behalf  of  the  Anabaptists, 
and  we  may  infer  from  the  hesitancy  of  the  authorities 
to  interfere  with  Joris  that  his  influence  had  become 
quite  extended  and  his  followers  very  numerous.  Cer- 
tainly Joris  himself  was  quite  conscious  of  the  extent 
of  his  power,  and  he  hesitated  not  to  use  it  for  the  ac- 
complisliinent  of  the  one  great  object  that  seemed  to  be 
nearest  his  heart,  the  union  of  all  Anabaptist  forces  un- 
der one  common  leader,  the  secure  establishment  of  the 
principles  which  he  himself  espoused,  and  wViich  no 
doubt  he  as  yet  believed  to  be  based  on  the  Scriptures 
and  indorsed  by  divine  favor.  But  his  course  soon 
aroused  suspicion  among  the  other  Anabaptist  leaders. 
They  were  not  slow  to  recognise  in  Joris  an  able  and 
determined  leader,  and,  jealous  of  the  success  he  had  al- 
ready achieved,  and  fearfid  of  their  own  position,  they 
openly  disavowed  him.  Such  a  course  was  adopted,  es- 
pecially, by  Batenburg  himself,  the  founder  of  an  Ana- 
baptist sect,  a  determined  ruffian,  void  of  all  feeling, 
who,  under  the  garb  of  religion,  sought  the  enjoyment 
of  wealth  and  power.  He  preached  the  extmction  of 
all  non-Anabaptists  by  the  sword.  Strangely  enough, 
however,  his  very  followers,  after  his  decease,  became 
the  most  faithful  adherents  of  Joris.  Opposed  within 
the  camp  of  the  Anabaptists,  Joris,  in  1536,  at  the  Con- 
vocation of  Anabaptists  held  at  Bocholt,  assumed  a  still 
more  independent  position,  and  proudly  declared  him- 
self divinely  appointed  as  leader.  This  further  provoked 
the  jealousy  of  the  other  leaders;  and  as,  immediately 
after  the  Convocation  of  Bocholt,  Joris  issued  a  pamph- 
let calling  all  parties  to  a  peaceful  union,  the  wrath  of 
the  different  leaders  was  stimulated  anew,  and  resulted 
in  an  entire  estrangement  of  most  of  the  Anabaptists. 
Those  who  now  continued  to  espouse  his  cause  were 
hereafter  known  as  Jorists  or  Davidists.  Providence 
seemed  to  favor  his  effort.  Letters  came  to  him  from 
.\11  directions  urging  him  to  stand  firm  in  this  trj-ing 
hour :  to  these  were  added  visions  and  revelations  which 
he  fancied  he  had.  Even  the  persecutions  to  which  his 
followers  were  now  subjected  by  the  authorities  were 
interpreted  by  him  as  a  further  proof  of  the  divine  fa- 
vor. Was  it  not  gain  for  them  to  die?  From  Hol- 
land we  see  him  hasten  to  A^'estphalia,  and  thence  back 
again  to  his  native  state  to  comfort  his  suffering  adher- 
ents, and  to  attend  and  animate  them  in  their  djdng 
hours.  Nor  did  he  waver  when  he  saw  his  own  mother 
led  to  the  scaffold  (at  Delft,  1537),  attesting  in  her  dying 
hour  the  doctrines  which  her  son  was  propagating. 
The  extent  of  his  influence  may  be  inferred  from  the 
number  who  at  this  time  became  the  subjects  of  perse- 
cution. At  Delft  thirty-five  persons  were  executed  for 
their  adherence  to  Joris;  at  Haarlem,  Amsterdam,  Ley- 
den,  Rotterdam,  and  other  cities  also  many  suffered 
Ukewise.  In  the  space  of  two  years  more  than  two 
hundred  betokened  their  faithfulness  to  Anabaptist 
views  at  the  expense  of  their  life.  Nor  was  Joris  him- 
self safe  from  persecution.  He  was  obliged  to  leave 
Delft,  where  he  had  lived  for  a  while  secretly,  and,  after 
fleeing  from  place  to  place  in  his  native  coimtry,  he  at 
last  quitted  Holland.  A  monitory  letter  which  he  dis- 
patched to  the  senate  of  his  native  land  cost  the  bearer 
his  head.  To  return  to  Holland  then  became  for  Joris 
a  hazardous  undertaking ;  he  therefore  sought  a  home 
within  the  dominions  of  the  landgrave  of  Hesse,  but  the 
latter  also  refused  the  weary  wanderer  a  resting-place 
unless  he  came  as  a  Lutheran.  Of  course  Joris  was  not 
now  Ukely  to  yield  up  all  that  his  imagination  had  fan- 
cied to  be  divine  truth,  and  he  continued  his  roviugs 
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until  he  felt  safe  nowhere.  Suddenly  we  meet  in  Switz- 
erland, in  the  city  of  Basle,  a  person  by  the  name  of 
John  of  Bruges,  the  owner  of  real  estate  iu  the  town 
and  in  the  country,  a  peaceable  and  good  citizen,  a  com- 
municant in  the  Keformed  Churcli,  who  hail  come  to 
Basle  with  his  family  in  the  spring  of  1544.  This  man 
was  none  other  than  David  Joris,  the  celebrated  Ana- 
baptist leader,  who,  tired  of  years  of  wandering,  preferred 
a  life  of  safety  and  comfort  under  a  fictitious  name  to  a 
Ufe  of  celebrity  and  danger  as  the  leader  of  a  large  re- 
ligious sect.  No  one  ever  suspected  under  tlie  garb  of 
John  of  Bruges  the  form  of  David  Joris,  and  he  ended 
his  days  peacefully,  in  the  midst  of  his  family,  in  1556. 
By  the  people  of  Basle,  John  of  Bruges,  alias  David  Jo- 
ris, was  highly  esteemed  while  he  lived  among  them, 
for,  being  a  man  of  wealtli,  he  miited  magnificence  with 
virtue  and  integrity.  But  they  thought  differently  after 
his  death,  when  his  son-in-law,  Nicholas  Blesdyck,  a 
Keformed  preacher  in  the  Palatinate,  an  avaricious  and 
unprincipled  man,  charged  the  deceased  with  the  most 
blasphemous  errors.  However  much  David's  family 
might  remonstrate  and  deny  the  serious  charges,  the 
university  and  the  clergy  were  called  upon  to  pronounce 
Joris's  opinions  as  heretical,  and  his  body  was  ordered 
to  be  dug  up  forthwith  and  committed  to  the  common 
hangman  to  be  burned.  Thus,  strangely  enough,  the 
Basle  people  actually  brought  to  pass  what  Joris  him- 
self had  tokl  some  of  his  disciples  before  his  decease, 
that  he  would  rise  again  at  the  end  of  three  years. 

Respecting  the  character  and  opinions  of  Joris,  Mos- 
heim  says  (^Eccles.  Hist.  bk.  iv,  cent,  xvi,  sec.  iii,  pt.  ii, 
ch.  iii),  "  He  possessed  more  sense  and  more  virtue  than 
is  commonly  supposed,  as  is  evinced  not  only  by  his 
books,  of  which  he  published  a  great  manj',  but  also  by 
his  disciples,  who  were  persons  by  no  means  base,  but  of 
great  simplicity  of  manners  and  character.  ...  In  the 
manner  of  the  more  moderate  Anabaptists,  he  labored 
hard  to  revive  languishing  piety  among  his  fellow-men; 
and  in  this  matter  his  imagination,  which  was  exces- 
siveh'  warm,  so  deceived  him  that  he  falsely  supposed 
he  had  divine  visions ;  and  he  placed  religion  in  the 
•  exclusion  of  all  eternal  objects  from  the  thoughts,  and 
the  cultivation  of  silence,  contemplation,  and  a  peculiar 
and  indescribable  state  of  the  soul.  The  I\Ij-stics,  there- 
fore, of  the  highest  order,  and  the  Quakers,  might  claim 
him  if  they  would,  and  they  might  assign  him  no  mean 
rank  among  their  sort  of  people."  He  believed  that  the 
true  word  of  God  is  no  external  letter,  but  God  himself, 
his  word,  and  his  voice  in  man  himself.  He  opposed 
the  doctrine  of  the  Chiu-ch  concerning  the  Trinity  on 
the  ground  that  God  is  impersonal.  "  Is  it  not  contra- 
ry to  the  manifestations  of  God  in  the  creature  to  be- 
lieve him  to  be  three,  and  to  call  all  three  one?"  he 
asks ;  and  then  replies,  "  God  reveals  himself  in  three 
periods,  following  each  other  successively — the  periods 
of  faith,  hope,  and  love,  all  of  them  headed  by  a  God- 
man  appearing  in  God's  stead."  The  second  commenced 
with  Jesus  Christ,  but  the  third  and  higher  period,  the 
period  of  perfect  manhood,  was  inaugurated  with  the 
appearance  of  David  Joris.  The  true  Christ  is  the  spir- 
itual, the  eternal  word,  eternally  hid  in  the  Father,  tlie 
r  heart  and  the  nature  of  God.  This  spiritual  Christ  has 
by  no  means  really  become  flesh,  but  Jesus  took  the 
form  of  Christ  in  the  flesh  to  make  himself  manifest. 
All  that  was  done  on  or  by  Jesus  in  the  body  was  a 
shadow  (type)  of  wliat  man  will  do  and  suffer  in  the 
spirit.  Hence  also  there  was  no  power  for  salvation  in 
Christ's  external  (i.  e.  bodily)  sufferings  and  deatli,  but 
we  of  our  own  accord  must  save  ourselves  by  the  suffer- 
ings and  death  of  our  old  man.  This  deeper  and  more 
complete  revelation  is  made  to  the  world  by  David  Jo- 
ris, the  true  David,  the  Christ,  not  by  descent  in  the 
flesh,  but  in  the  Spirit,  and  not  in  the  spirit  of  the  cru- 
cified and  deceased,  but  of  the  resurrected  and  living 
Christ.  With  Joris's  appearance  must  terminate  the 
announcement  of  Christ  after  the  flesh.  Joris  himself 
is  to  establish,  both  internally  and  externally,  the  eter- 


nal kingdom  of  Christ,  which  hitherto  was  the  king- 
dom of  Christ  only  internally.  He  who  has  rcaeluil 
the  perfection  of  this  kingdom  [which,  of  course,  could 
also  be  done  in  this  world,  his  external  kingdom]  is 
freed  thereafter  from  all  law,  be  it  human  or  divine. 
Evidently  Joris's  doctrine  was  nothing  but  a  fully  de- 
veloped system  of  INIontanism  (q.  v.).  He  denied  the 
doctrine  of  future  judgment,  as  he  declared  that  perfec- 
tion is  attained  in  this  world,  and  thereafter  the  depend- 
ence of  the  subject  on  the  Creator  ceases.  Of  course  he 
also  ruled  out  of  existence  angels,  both  good  and  bad. 
He  held,  with  Manes,  that  the  body  only,  and  not  the 
soul,  was  defiled  by  sin ;  and  he  took  a  "most  impolitic 
step  when  he  adopted  the  principles  of  the  Adamites 
with  respect  to  marriage. 

Of  his  250  books  and  1000  letters,  the  most  important 
is  his  Book  of  Miracles,  which  appeared  at  Deventer  in 
1542,  under  the  title  of  Wonderhoeck,  etc.  (2d  cd.  1551, 
folio).  A  list  of  all  his  writings,  and  a  very  elaborate 
statement  of  his  life  and  work,  were  written  by  Prof. 
Nippolt,  of  Heidelberg  University,  in  the  Zeilschrift  fiir 
hist.  Theol.  18G3,  p.  389 ;  1864,  p.  483  sq. ;  1868,  p.  476  1^(1. 
See  also  Arnold,  Kirchen  u.  Ketzerhistorie,  pt.  ii,  bk.  xvi, 
ch.  xxi,  §  36,  p.  873  sq. ;  Trechsel,  Protest.  Antitrimt.  i, 
36,  55 ;  Escher,  in  Ersch.  und  Gruber,  Alk/em.  Encyklop. 
xxiii,  36-47 ;  Schrockh,  Kircheiu/esch.  s.  (I.  Reformation, 
v,  442  sq.,  469  sq. ;  Ilenke,  Kirchentjcsch,  iii,  148  sq. ; 
Cramer,  in  the  Archiv.  of  Kist  en  Royaards,  v,  1  sq. ;  vi, 
291  sq.     Sec  Anabaptists.     (J.h!w.) 

Jorissen,  Matthias,  a  minister  of  the  Dutch  Re- 
formed Church,  was  bom  at  Wezel,  Holland,  October  26,- 
1739,  and  educated  at  the  University  of  Utrecht.  His 
first  settlement  was  at  Havezathen,  whence  he  was  call- 
ed to  Hasselt,  and  thence,  in  1782,  to  the  Hague,  to 
preach  to  a  German  congregation.  This  charge  he  held 
up  to  his  death,  Jan.  13, 1823.  Jorissen's  characteristics 
were  clearness  and  vigor  of  intellect,  warmth  of  affec- 
tion, solidity  of  judgment,  and  a  remarkable  talent  to 
read  men  and  things.  His  native  endowments  were 
cultivated  by  extensive  reading,  thorough  study,  and 
much  intercourse  with  the  best  society.  He  was  evan- 
gelical in  sentiment,  of  eminent  personal  piety,  devoted 
to  the  best  interests  of  his  flock,  and  commanded  uni- 
versal esteem  and  love.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Netherlands  Missionary  Society.  A  new  version  of 
the  Psalms  in  German  was  prepared  by  him.  To  it  he 
added  a  few  hymns.  It  was  welcomed  and  adopted  by 
German  congregations  in  the  Reformed  Church  of  Hol- 
land. His  other  published  writings  are  comparative- 
ly few.  See  Glasius,  Godfjeleerd  Nederland,  11,  186  sq. ; 
Geschiedenis  der  Nederlandsche  Hervormde  Kerk,  by  A. 
Ypcij  and  J.  Dermont,  iv,  320.     (J.  P.  W.) 

Jor'koam  [some  Jorko'dni]  (Hebrew  Yorkedm', 
'QV'^"}^,  judeness  of  t\\e  peojjle,  or  peril,  extended  people  ; 
Sept.  'lipKaav  v.  r.  'ItK\di',  both  confounded  with  Rc- 
kem  following;  Vulgate  Jerc.aa'ni),  a  person  apparently 
named  as  the  son  of  Raham.of  the  descendants  of  Caleb, 
the  brother  of  Jerahmeel,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (1  Chron. 
ii,  44);  but  others  (e.  g.  Gesenius  after  Jarchi)  under- 
stand '5  father"  there  to  m^an  founder,  so  that  this  would 
be  the  name  of  a  town  settled  by  Raham — an  interjireta- 
tion  sustained  by  a  similar  use  of  other  names  in  the 
same  connection.  The  locality  thus  alluded  to  is  oth- 
erwise unknown,  but  from  the  associated  places  may  be 
jjresumed  to  have  been  a  place  iu  the  region  south-east 
of  Hebron. 

Joriiandez  (Jornandes  or  Jordanes),  a  celebrated 
historian  of  the  6th  century,  was  by  birth  a  Goth,  or 
both  of  Alan  and  Gothic  descent.  After  adopting  the 
Christian  reUgion  he  became  a  zealous  churchman,  sub- 
sequently entered  a  monaster}^,  and  was  finally  made 
bishop  of  Croton,  in  Italy.  He  ^Tote  two  historical 
works  in  the  Latin  language.  Be  Regnorum  ac  Tempo- 
rum  Successione — a  short  compendium  of  the  most  im- 
jjortant  events  in  history  from  the  Creation  down  to 
A.D.  552 ;  valuable  from  the  accounts  it  contains  of  sev- 
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eral  barbarous  northern  nations— and  De  Getartnn  On- 
i/ine  et  liehtts  Gestu  (concerning  the  origin  and  deeds  of 
the  Goths),  which  has  obtained  great  renown,  chiefly 
from  its  being  our  only  source  of  information  about  the 
Goths  and  other  barbarian  tribes,  except  when  they  are 
casually  mentioned  by  some  Greek  or  Latin  historian. 
The  work,  which  in  the  main  is  a  compilation  of  other 
writers,  is  full  of  inaccuracies,  both  of  time,  place,  and 
person;  Jornandez  himself,however,seems  to  have  been 
aware  of  the  imperfect  condition  of  his  works,  for  he 
makes  no  claims  to  erudition  or  extended  research. 
The  aim  of  the  w^orks  is  believed  to  have  been  first  to 
extol  the  Gothic  nation,  and,  secondly,  to  bring  about 
a  union  of  the  Goths  and  the  Romans,  for  he  tries  to 
l)rove  that  both  nations  have  long  been  friends  and  con- 
federates, and  that  their  perpetuation  depended  upon 
the  most  intimate  alliance  of  the  two.  See  Grimm  and 
Krafft,  A'.  r/rf.->ch.  d.  tjener.  Volker,  I,  i,  77,  etc. ;  Schmidt's 
ZciUchr.  /:  GescUchtl.  Wismuchaft,  vi,  516  sq. ;  Sybel, 
l)t  fontibus  libri  Jordanis,  etc.  (Berlin,  1838) ;  Herzog, 
Eeal-Knn/kiop.  vi,  s.  v. 

Jortiii,  John,  D.D.,  an  eminent  English  divine,  was 
born  in  London  Oct.  23, 1698.  His  parents  were  French 
Huguenots,  and  formed  part  of  that  noble  and  devoted 
band  who  fled  from  France  at  the  revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes,  giving  up  all  in  preference  to  abjiu- 
ing  their  faith.  He  received  his  grammatical  edu- 
cation at  the  Charter  House.  In  May,  1715,  he  was 
admitted  to  Jesus  College,  in  Cambridge,  of  which  he 
became  in  due  time  a  fellow.  He  very  soon  attracted 
attention  by  his  remarkable  proficiency  as  a  scholar, 
particularly  his  mastery  of  the  learned  languages,  and 
two  years  after  being  admitted  to  the  college  was  rec- 
ommended by  his  tutor,  Dr.  Styan  Thirlby,  to  make  ex- 
tracts from  Eustathius  for  the  use  of  Pope's  Homer,  and 
for  his  services  in  the  work  he  received  the  highest 
commendations  from  that  distinguished  poet.  While  at 
Cambriilge  he  published  a  small  volume  of  poems,  which 
are  greatly  admired,  and  allowed  by  scholars  to  possess 
a  very  liigii  rank  among  modern  Latin  verses.  In  1723 
he  was  admitted  to  deacon's  orders,  and  the  following 
June  to  that  of  priest.  In  1726-27  he  was  presented  to 
the  living  of  Swavesey,  near  Cambridge,  but,  in  conse- 
(juence  of  his  marriage  soon  after,  he  resigned  that  liv- 
ing, and  removed  to  London,  where  he  soon  became  an 
admired  and  popular  preacher.  When  his  friend.  Dr. 
(Jsbaldeston,  became  bishop  of  London  in  1762,  Jortin 
was  appointed  his  domestic  chaplain,  and  was  jircsented 
with  a  prebend  in  the  Church  of  St.  Paul  and  the  living 
of  Kensington.  To  these  was  soon  added  the  archdea- 
conry of  London,  He  fixed  his  residence  at  Kensing- 
ton, whore  he  died  in  1770.  He  was  as  much  beloved 
for  his  private  virtues  as  admired  for  his  learning,  abil- 
ities, liberality  of  mind,  and  contempt  of  subserviency. 
Few  men  have  ever  enjoyed  the  intimacy  of  so  many 
eminent  persons.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the 
names  of  bisliops  Horsley,  AVarburton,  Sherlock,  Hare, 
Lowtli,  and  Seeker,  besides  Cudworth,  Middleton,  Pope, 
Akcnside,  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  Dr.  Parr,  Dr.  Doddridge, 
and  others.  The  most  intimate  relations  subsisted  be- 
tween Dr.  Jortin  and  bishop  Warbiu-ton  until  he  incur- 
red tlie  disidcasure  of  that  distinguished  prelate  by  con- 
troverting his  doctrine  with  regard  to  the  state  of  the 
<lea(l,  as  described  by  Homer  and  Virgil,  in  his  "  Divine 
Legation  of  :Moses,"  The  critical  writings  of  Dr.  Jortin 
ar<!  greatly  admired  by  all  wlio  have  a  taste  for  curious 
literature.  It  is  not  merely  on  account  of  the  learning 
whicli  is  displayed  in  them,  and  the  use  which  is  made 
of  obscure  authors,  but  there  is  a  terseness  in  the  expres- 
sion, and  a  light,  playful  satire  in  the  thoughts,  which 
render  them  very  entertaining.  His  principal  works 
are,  JJLicotirxps  concerniwj  the  Truth  of  the  Christum  lie- 
Uijioi,,  etc.  (Lond.  1746,  3  vols.  8vo):— /.r/e  of  Ermmm 
(Lend.  1758-GO,  2  vols.  4to)  -.—Sermons  on  different  Sub- 
Sects,  and  the  Doctrine  of  a  Future  State,  etc.  (Lond.  1771, 
■  vils.  8vo)  -.—Six  Dissertations  upon  different  Subjects 
VLond.  1772,  7  vols.  8vo)  -.—Tracts,  philolofjical,  critical, 


and  miscellaneous  (Lond.  1790,  2  vols.  8vo)  : — Miscella- 
neous Observations  upon  Authors,  ancient  and  laodeiTi 
(1731,  2  vols.  8vo)  : — On  Covetousness  (Tracts  of  Angl. 
Fathers,  iv,  226)  ;  and  Remarks  on  Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory, a  work  which  is  universally  allowed  to  be  curious, 
interesting,  and  impartial ;  full  of  manly  sense,  acute- 
ness,  and  profound  erudition. — English  Cyclopcedia,  s.  v. ; 
Allibone,  Z'lc^io/ia/-^  of  English  and  American  Authors. 
s.  v.     (E.  de  P.) 

Jos'abad,  a  less  correct  form  for  1.  Jozabad  (q.v.), 
a,  1  Chron.  xii,  4;  6  ('lw?a/3ooe  v.  r.  '\^l)<7ajiluQ),  1 
Esdr.  viii,  63 ;  compare  Ezra  viii,  33.  2.  For  Zabdai 
(lu}Z,d^COQ  V.  r.  'IwaajiaSoQ,  'UZ,ajia5oQ,  and  Za/35oc), 
1  Esdr.  ix,  29;  comp.  Ezra  x,  28. 

Jos'aphat  (Twtrn^ar),  a  Grsecized  form  (IMatt.  i, 
8)  of  the  name  of  Jehoshapiiat  (q.  v.),  king  of  Judah, 

Josaphi'as  ('Iwaa^iar),  a  GrfEcized  form  (1  Esdr. 
viii,  36)  of  the  name  Josiphiah  (q.  v.)  of  the  Heb.  text 
(Ezra  viii,  10). 

Joscelin,  bishop  of  Soissons,  a  rival  of  Abelard,  and 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  teachers  in  Paris,  was  bom 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  11th  century.  In  1115  he  be- 
came archdeacon  of  Soissons,  and  in  1126  succeeded 
Lisiard  as  bishop  of  that  see.  He  took  part  in  the 
councils  of  Tro3'es  and  Rouen,  and  in  the  coronation  of 
king  Philip.  In  1131  Innocent  II  sent  him,  together 
with  St.  Bernard,  on  a  mission  to  the  archbishop  and  to 
the  count  of  Bortleaux.  On  his  return  in  1132  he  found- 
ed the  abbey  of  Longpont.  In  1140  he  was  one  of  the 
judges  of  Abelard  at  the  Council  of  Sens,  and  at  the 
Council  of  Paris  in  1147  was  commissioned  to  inquire 
into  the  propositions  attributed  to  Gilbert  de  la  Porree. 
He  died  Oct.  25,  1152.  Joscelin  enjoyed  great  reputa- 
tion for  learning  and  wisdom,  and  in  his  diocese  fulfilled 
all  the  duties  of  his  charge  with  scrupulous  faithfulness. 
He  wrote  an  Expositio  symboli  and  an  Expositio  Ora- 
tionis  Dominicce,  both  of  which  were  published  in  Mar- 
tene  and  Diurand's  Amplissima  Collectio,  ix,  1101, 1111 , 
Martene,yl  necc/o/a,  p.  434,  gives  also  two  of  his  letters. 
See  Gallia  Chnst.  ix,  357 ;  Hist.  Lift,  de  la  France,  xii, 
412.— Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Generale,  xxvi,  948.    (J.  N.  P.) 

Joscius  (called  also  Jodocus,  Joscioxus,  Josceli- 
Nus,  JosTHO,  and  Gotho),  a  French  Roman  Catholic 
prelate,  became  bishop  of  St.  Brieuc  in  11.50.  In  1157 
he  was  translated  to  the  see  of  Tours,  and  immediately 
began  to  quarrel  with  the  convents  of  his  diocese,  till 
king  Lotus  VII  was  obliged  to  interfere.  When  Fred- 
erick Barbarossa  pretended  to  judge  the  claims  of  the 
rival  popes,  Victor  and  Alexander,  Joscius  was  sent  to 
the  latter  by  England  and  France  to  assure  him  of  their 
support  and  bring  him  to  France.  In  1167  Joscius  was 
the  prelate  who,  after  the  murder  of  Thomas  ii  Becket, 
was  commissioned  by  the  pope  to  excommunicate  the 
king  of  England.  It  was  Joscius  also  who,  when  Henry 
had  received  absolution  in  1172,  went  to  him  at  Caen, 
and  public!}'  declared  him  reconciled  to  tlie  Church. 
He  died  in  1173  or  1174.  See  Gallia  Christ,  vol.  xiv, 
col,  89, 1088, — Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biogr.  Generale,  xxvi,  949. 

Jo'sd  (\ix)a)),  or,  rather,  'Iwcrj),  Gen.  oi'lioaifc,  lo- 
ses), the  son  of  Eleazar  and  father  of  Er,  among  the 
maternal  ancestors  of  Christ,  unmentioned  in  the  O.  T. 
(Luke  iii,  29).  B.C.  between  876  and  628.  See  Gkne- 
ALOGY  OF  Jesus  Christ. 

Jos'edec  ('Iwirt^k-),  a  Gr»cized  form  (1  Esdr.  v,  5, 
48,  56;  vi,  2;  ix,  19;  Ecclus.  xlix,  12)  of  the  name  of 
JosEDECH  (q.  V.)  the  high-priest  (Hag.  i,  1). 

Jo'seph  (Heb.  Yoseph',  ClOi"^,  containing,  accord- 
ing to  Gen.  XXX,  23,  24,  a  two-fold  significance  [the  two 
Heb.  roots  coinciding  in  form  in  Hiphil],  remover,  from 
r]DX,  and  increase?;  from  C|D^,  the  latter  favored  by  the 
uncontracted  or  Chaldaistic  form  Yehoseph',  ~Oin\  oc- 
curring only  Psa.  Ixxxi,  6 ;  Sept.  and  N,  T,  'l<.o<yi]<p',  i.  q. 
./osephus),  vhe  name  of  several  men  in  the  Scriptures 
and  Josephus,  all  doubtless  after  the  first  of  the  name, 
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■whose  beautiful  history  is  told  at  length  in  the  Scrip- 
tures with  inimitable  simplicity.     See  also  Josephus. 

1.  The  elder  son  of  Jacob  and  Rachel,  born  (B.C. 
1913 ;  comp.  Gen.  xli,  4G)  under  peculiar  circumstances, 
as  may  be  seen  in  Gen.  xxx,  22;  on  which  account,  and 
because  he  was  the  son  of  his  old  age  (xxxvii,  3),  he 
was  beloved  by  his  father  more  than  were  the  rest  of 
his  children,  though  Benjamin,  as  being  also  a  son  of 
Jacob's  favorite  wife  Kachel,  was  hi  a  peculiar  manner 
dear  to  the  patriarch.  The  partiality  evinced  towards 
Joseph  by  his  father  excited  jealousy  on  the  part  of  liis 
brethren,  the  rather  as  they  were  born  of  different 
mothers  (xxxvii,  2).  Jacob  at  this  time  had  two  small 
pieces  of  land  in  Canaan,  Abraham's  burying-place  at 
Hebron  in  the  south,  and  the  "  parcel  of  a  field,  where 
he  [Jacob]  had  spread  his  tent"  (xxxiii,  19),  at  She- 
chem  in  the  north,  the  latter  being  probably,  from  its 
price,  the  lesser  of  the  two.  He  seems  then  to  have 
staid  at  Hebron  with  the  aged  Isaac,  ^vhile  his  sons 
kept  his  flocks. 

1.  Joseph  had  reached  his  seventeenth  year,  having 
hitherto  been  engaged  in  boyish  sports,  or  aiding  in 
pastoral  duties,  when  some  conduct  on  the  part  of  "  the 
sons  of  Bilhah  and  the  sons  of  Zilpah,  his  father's  wives," 
seems  to  have  been  such  as,  in  the  opinion  of  Joseph,  to 
require  the  special  attention  of  Jacob,  to  whom  accord- 
ingly he  communicated  the  facts.  This  regard  to  vir- 
tue, and  this  manifestation  of  filial  fidelity,  greatly  in- 
creased his  brothers'  dislike,  who  henceforth  "  hated  him, 
and  could  not  speak  peaceably  unto  him"  (xxxvii,  4). 
Their  jealousy  was  aggravated  by  the  fact  that  Jacob 
had  shown  his  preference  by  making  him  a  dress  (ri3ri3 
d'^SS),  which  appears  to  have  been  a  long  tunic  with 
sleeves,  worn  by  youths  and  maidens  of  the  richer  class. 
See  Attike.  Their  aversion,  however,  was  carried  to 
the  highest  pitch  when  Joseph  acquainted  them  with 
the  two  dreams  that  he  had  had,  to  the  effect^ — the  first, 
that  while  he  and  they  were  binding  sheaves,  his  sheaf 
arose  and  stood  erect,  while  theirs  stood  round  and  did 
obeisance  to  his;  the  second,  that  "the  sun  and  the 
moon  and  the  eleven  stars  did  him  homage."  These 
dreams  appeared  to  indicate  that  Joseph  would  acquire 
pre-eminence  in  the  family,  if  not  sovereignty;  and 
while  even  his  father  rebuked  him,  his  brothers  were 
filled  with  envy  (xxxvii,  11).  Jacob,  however,  Avas  not 
aware  of  the  depth  of  their  ill  will ;  so  that,  on  one  oc- 
casion, having  a  desire  to  hear  intelligence  of  his  sons, 
who  were  pasturing  their  flocks  at  a  distance,  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  make  Joseph  his  messenger  for  that  pur- 
pose. They  had  gone  to  Shechem  to  feed  the  flock, 
and  Joseph  was  sent  thither  from  the  vale  of  Hebron  Ijy 
his  father  to  bring  him  word  of  their  welfare  and  that 
of  the  flock.  They  were  not  at  Shechem,  but  had  gone 
to  Dothan,  which  appears  to  have  been  not  very  far 
distant,  pasturing  their  flock  like  the  Arabs  of  the  pres- 
ent day,  wherever  the  wild  country  (ver.  22)  was  un- 
owned. His  appearing  in  view  of  his  brothers  was  the 
signal  for  their  malice  to  gain  head.  Thej-  began  to 
devise  means  for  his  immediate  destruction,  which  they 
would  have  unhesitatingly  effected  but  for  his  half- 
brother  Reuben,  who,  as  the  eldest  son,  might  well  be 
the  party  to  interfere  on  behalf  of  Joseph.  A  compro- 
mise was  entered  into,  in  virtue  of  which  the  youth  was 
stripped  of  the  distinguishing  vestments  which  he  owed 
to  his  father's  affection,  and  cast  into  a  pit.  Having 
performed  this  evil  deed,  and  while  they  were  taking 
refreshment,  the  brothers  bcln-ld  a  caravan  of  Arabian 
merchants  (Ishmaelites  =  I\Iiilianit(s),  who  were  bearing 
the  spices  and  aromatic  gums  ol  India  down  to  the  well- 
known  and  much-frequented  mart,  Egypt.  Judah  on 
this  feels  a  better  emotion  arise  in  his  mind,  and  pro- 
poses that,  instead  of  allowing  Joseph  to  perish,  they 
should  sell  him  to  the  merchants,  whose  trade  obvious- 
ly from  this  embraced  human  beings  as  well  as  spicery. 
Accordingly  the  unhappy  young  man  was  sold  for  a 
slave  (at  the  price  of  twenty  shekels  of  silver,  a  sort  of 


fixed  rate:  see  Lev.  xxvii,  5),  to  be  conveyed  by  his 
masters  into  Egypt.  While  on  his  way  thither,  Reu- 
ben returned  to  the  pit,  intending  to  rescue  his  brother, 
and  convey  him  safely  back  to  their  father.  Finding 
Joseph  gone,  he  returned  with  expostulations  to  tlie 
wicked  young  men,  who,  so  far  from  relenting,  now  con- 
certed a  fresh  act  of  treachery,  by  which  at  once  to  cover 
their  crime  and  also  punish  their  father  for  his  partial- 
ity towards  the  unoffending  sufferer.  With  this  view 
they  dipped  Joseph's  party-colored  garment  in  the  blood 
of  a  kid  and  sent  it  to  Jacob,  in  order  to  make  him  be- 
lieve that  his  favorite  child  had  been  torn  to  pieces  by 
some  wild  beast.  The  trick  succeeded,  and  Jacob  was 
grieved  beyond  measure  (Gen.  xxxviii,  12-35).  B.C. 
1895. 

2.  INIeanwhile  the  merchants  sold  Joseph  to  Potiphar, 
an  officer  of  Pharaoh's,  and  captain  of  the  royal  guard, 
who  was  a  native  of  the  country  (Gen.  xxxvii,  36).  It 
is  by  no  means  easy  to  determine  who  at  this  time  was 
the  Pharaoh,  or  ruling  monarch,  though,  what  is  far 
more  important,  the  condition  of  the  country,  and  there- 
in the  progress  of  civilization,  are  in  certain  general  and 
important  features  made  clear  in  the  course  of  the  nar- 
ration. According  to  Syncellus,  however,  the  general 
opinion  in  his  day  was  that  the  sovereign's  name  who 
ruled  Egypt  at  the  time  of  the  deportation  of  Joseph 
was  Aphophis.  See  Egypt.  In  Potiphar's  house  Jo- 
seph enjoyed  the  highest  confidence  and  the  largest 
prosperity.  A  higher  power  watched  over  him ;  and 
whatever  he  undertook  succeeded,  till  at  length  his  mas- 
ter gave  every  thing  into  his  hands.  He  was  placed 
over"  all  his  master's  property  with  perfect  trust,  and 
"the  Lord  blessed  the  Egyptian's  house  for  Joseph's 
sake"  (ver.  5).  The  sculptures  and  paintings  of  the  an- 
cient Egyptian  tombs  bring  vividly  before  us  the  daily 
life  and  duties  of  Joseph.  The  property  of  great  men 
is  shown  to  have  been  managed  by  scribes,  who  exer- 
cised a  most  methodical  and  minute  supervision  over  all 
the  operations  of  agriculture,  gardening,  the  keeping  of 
live-stock,  and  fishing.  Every  product  was  carefidly 
registered  to  check  the  dishonesty  of  the  laborers,  who 
in  Egypt  have  always  been  famous  in  this  respect. 
Probably  in  no  comitry  was  farming  ever  more  system- 
atic. Joseph's  previous  knowledge  of  tending  flocks, 
and  perhaps  of  husbandry,  and  his  truthful  character, 
exactly  fitted  him  for  the  post  of  overseer. 

The  Hebrew  race  have  always  been  remarkable  for 
personal  beauty,  of  which  Joseph  seems  to  have  had  an 
unusual  share.  This  fact  explams,  though  it  cannot 
palliate,  the  conduct  of  Potiphar's  wife,  who,  with  the 
well-known  profligacy  of  the  Egyptian  women,  tried  ev- 
ery means  to  bring  the  pure-minded  youth  to  fulfil  her 
imchaste  desires.  Foiled  in  her  evil  wishes,  she  re- 
solved to  punish  Joseph,  who  thus  a  second  time  inno- 
cently brings  on  himself  the  vengeance  of  the  ill-dis- 
posed. Charged  with  the  very  crime  to  which  he  had 
in  vain  been  tempted,  he  is,  with  a  fickleness  character- 
istic of  Oriental  lords,  at  once  cast  into  the  state  prison 
(Gen.  xxxix).  If  the  suddenness  and  magnitude  of  this 
and  other  changes  in  the  lot  of  Joseph  should  surprise 
any  one,  the  feeling  will  be  mainly  owing  to  his  want  of 
acquaintance  with  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  East, 
where  vicissitudes  not  less  marked  and  sudden  than  are 
those  presented  in  our  present  history  are  not  imcom- 
mou ;  for  those  who  come  into  the  charmed  circle  of  an 
Eastern  court,  especially  if  they  are  persons  of  great  en- 
ergy of  character,  are  subject  to  the  most  wonderful  al- 
ternations of  fortune,  the  slave  of  to-day  being  the  vizier 
of  to-morrow,  and  vice- versa. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  from  the  lowness  of  the  mor- 
als of  the  Egyptians  in  practice,  that  the  sin  of  unfaith- 
fulness in  a  wife  was  not  ranked  among  the  heaviest 
vices.  The  punishment  of  adulterers  was  severe,  and  a 
moral  tale,  entitled  '•  The  Two  Brothers"  (contained  in 
a  papyrus  of  the  19th  dynasty,  found  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum, and  translated  in  the  Cambridge  Essays  for  1858), 
is  founded  upon  a  case  nearly  resembling  that  of  Joseph, 
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It  has,  indeed,  been  imagined  that  this  storj-  was  based 
upon  the  trial  of  Joseph,  and  as  it  was  written  for  the 
lieir  to  the  throne  of  Esyi^t  at  a  later  period,  there  is 
some  reason  in  the  idea  tliat  the  virtue  of  one  who  had 
held  so  high  a  position  as  Joseph  might  have  been  in 
the  mind  of  the  writer,  were  this  part  of  his  history  well 
known  to  tlie  priests,  which,  however,  is  not  likelj\ 
This  incident,  moreover,  is  not  so  remarkable  as  to  jus- 
tify great  stress  being  laid  upon  the  similarity  to  it  of 
the  main  event  of  a  moral  tale.  The  story  of  Belle- 
rophon  might  as  reasonably  be  traced  to  it,  were  it 
Egx-ptian  and  not  Greek.  The  IMuslims  have  founded 
upon  the  history  of  Joseph  and  Potiphar's  wife,  whom 
they  call  Yiisuf  and  Zelikha,  a  famous  religious  alle- 
gory,-. This  is  much  to  be  wondered  at,  as  the  Koran 
relates  the  tempting  of  Joseph  with  no  material  varia- 
tion in  the  main  particulars  from  the  authentic  narra- 
tive. The  commentators  say  that,  after  the  death  of 
Potiphar  (Kit fir),  Joseph  married  Zelikha  (Sale,  chap, 
xii).  This  mistake  was  [)robably  caused  by  the  circum- 
stance that  Joseph's  father-in-law  bore  the  same  name 
as  his  master. 

Potiphar,  although  believing  Joseph  guilty,  does  not 
apjiear  to  have  brought  him  before  a  tribunal,  where 
the  enormity  of  his  alleged  crime,  especially  after  the 
trust  placed  in  him,  and  the  fact  of  his  being  a  foreign- 
er, which  was  made  much  of  by  his  master's  wife  (xxxix, 
14, 17),  would  probably  have  insured  a  punishment  of 
the  severest  kind.  He  seems  to  have  only  cast  him 
into  the  prison,  which  appears  to  have  been  in  his  house, 
or,  at  least,  under  his  control,  since  afterwards  prisoners 
are  related  to  have  been  put  "in  ward  [in]  the  house 
of  the  captain  of  the  executioners,  into  the  prison"  (xl, 
3),  and  simply  "  in  ward  [in]  the  captain  of  the  execu- 
tioners' house"  (xli,  10;  comp.  xl,  7).  The  prison  is  de- 
scribed as  "  a  place  where  the  king's  prisoners  [were] 
bound"  (xxxix,  20).  Here  the  hardest  time  of  Joseph's 
period  of  probation  began.  He  was  cast  into  prison  on 
a  false  accusation,  to  remain  there  for  at  least  two  years, 
and  perhaps  for  a  much  longer  time.  At  first  he  was 
treated  with  severity;  this  we  learn  from  Psa.  cv,  "He 
sent  a  man  before  them,  Joseph  [who]:  was  sold  for  a 
slave:  whose  feet  they  afflicted  with  the  fetter;  the 
iron  entered  into  his  soul"  (ver.  17, 18).  There  is  prob- 
ably here  a  connection  between  "fetter"  and  "iron" 
(comp.  cxlix,8),in  which  case  the  signification  of  the 
last  clause  would  be  "  the  iron  entered  into  him,"  mean- 
ing that  the  fetters  cut  his  feet  or  legs.  This  is  not  in- 
consistent with  the  statement  in  Genesis  that  the  keep- 
er of  the  prison  treated  Joseph  well  (xxxix,  21),  for  we 
are  not  justified  in  thence  inferring  that  he  was  kind 
from  the  first. 

In  the  prison,  as  in  Potiphar's  house,  Joseph  was 
found  worthy  of  complete  trust,  and  the  keeper  of  the 
prison  placed  everj-thing  under  his  control,  God's  espe- 
cial blessing  attending  his  honest  service.  After  a  while 
Pharaoh  was  incensed  against  two  of  his  officers, "  the 
chief  of  the  cup-bearers"  (Cipdan  nb),  and  "the 
chief  of  the  bakers"  (D-'Sisn  lb),  and  cast  them  into 
the  prison  where  Joseph  was.  Here  the  chief  of  the 
executioners,  doubtless  a  successor  of  Potiphar  (for,  had 
tlie  latter  been  convinced  of  Joseph's  innocence,  he 
would  not  have  left  liim  in  the  ])rison,  and  if  not  so  con-  j 
vinced  lie  would  not  have  trusted  him),  charged  Joseph  ; 
to  serve  these  prisoners.  Like  Potiphar,  thev  were  "of-  ' 
liccrs"  of  Pharaoh  (xl,  2),  and  though  it  may  be  a  mis- 
take  to  call  them  gran<lees,  their  easy  access  to  the  king 
would  give  them  an  importance  that  explains  the  care 
taken  of  them  by  the  chief  of  the  executioners.  Each 
dreamed  a  jirophetic  dream,  which  Joseph  correctly  in- 
terpreted, disclaiming  human  skill  and  acknowledging 
that  uiterpretations  were  of  God.  It  is  not  necessarv 
here  t(.  dis-uss  in  deUU  the  particulars  of  this  part  of 
Joseph  s  history,  since  they  do  not  materiallv  affect  the 
kadmg  events  of  his  life,  thev  are. however. verv  in- 
terestuig,  tro.u  their  perfect  agreement  with  tlui  man- 


ners of  the  ancient  Egyptians  as  represented  on  their 
monuments.  On  the  authority  of  Herodotus  and  oth- 
ers, it  was  long  denied  that  the  vine  grew  in  I.gypt; 
and  if  so,  the  imagery  of  the  butler's  dream  would  hard- 
ly have  been  ajiiiropriate.  Wilkinson,  however,  has 
sho^vn  beyond  a  question  that  vines  did  grow  in  Egypt, 
and  thus  not  only  removed  a  doubt,  but  given  a  positive 
confirmation  of  the  sacred  record  (Manners  of  the  Anc. 
Egypt,  ii,  152). 

The  butler,  whose  fate  was  auspicious,  promised  the 
young  Hebre^v  to  employ  his  influence  to  procure  his 
restoration  to  the  free  air  of  day ;  but  when  again  in 
the  enjoyment  of  his  "  butlership,"  "  he  forgat"  Joseph 
(xl).  B.C.  1885.  Pharaoh  himself,  however,  had  two 
dreams,  which  found  in  Joseph  a  successful  expounder ; 
for  the  butler  remembered  the  skiU  of  his  prison-com- 
panion, and  advised  his  royal  master  to  put  it  to  the 
test  in  his  own  case.  Pharaoh's  dream,  as  interpreted 
by  Joseph,  foreboded  the  approach  of  a  seven  years' 
famine ;  to  abate  the  evils  of  which  Joseph  recommend- 
ed that  some  "  discreet  and  wise  man"  should  be  chosen 
and  set  in  fidl  power  over  the  land  of  Egypt.  The  mon- 
arch was  alarmed,  and  called  a  coimcil  of  his  advisers. 
The  wisdom  of  Joseph  was  recognised  as  of  divine  ori- 
gin and  supereminent  value ;  and  the  king  and  his  min- 
isters (whence  it  appears  that  the  Egyptian  monarchy 
— at  Memphis — was  not  despotic,  but  constitutional)  re- 
solved that  Joseph  should  be  made  (to  borrow  a  term 
from  Rome)  dictator  in  the  approaching  time  of  need. 
"And  Pharaoh  said  unto  Joseph,  Forasmuch  as  God 
hath  showed  thee  all  this,  there  is  none  so  discreet  and 
wise  as  thou  art.  Thou  shalt  be  over  my  house,  and 
according  to  thy  word  shall  all  my  people  be  ruled- 
only  in  the  throne  wiU  I  be  greater  than  thou.  See,  I 
have  set  thee  over  all  the  land  of  Egypt.  And  Pharaoh 
took  oif  his  ring  and  put  it  upon  Joseph's  hand,  and  ar- 
rayed him  in  vestures  of  fine  linen,  and  put  a  gold  chain 
about  his  neck ;  and  he  made  him  to  ride  in  the  second 
chariot  which  he  had ;  and  they  cried  before  him.  Bow 
the  knee.  [See  Abrech.  ]  And  Pharaoh  said  unto  Jo- 
seph, I  am  Pharaoh,  and  without  thee  shall  no  man  lift 
up  his  hand  or  foot  in  all  the  land  of  Egypt.  And  Pha- 
raoh called  Joseph's  name  Zaphnath-paaneah  [saviour 
of  the  world  ;  comp.  Jablonsky,  Opusc.  i,  207  sq.]  ;  and 
he  gave  him  to  wife  Asenath,  the  daughter  of  Poti- 
pherah,  priest  of  On.  And  Joseph  went  out  over  aU 
the  land  of  Egypt"  (xli,  39  sq.).  The  monuments  show 
that  on  the  investiture  of  a  high  oflicial  in  Egypt,  one 
of  the  chief  ceremonies  was  the  putting  on  him  a  collar 
of  gold  (see  A  ncient  Egyjitians.  pi.  80) ;  the  other  par- 
ticulars, the  vestures  of  fine  linen  and  the  riding  in  the 
second  chariot,  are  equally  in  accordance  with  the  man- 
ners of  the  country.  It  has  been  supposed  that  Joseph 
was  taken  into  the  priestly  order,  and  thus  ennobled. 
The  Biblical  narrative  does  not  support  this  opinion, 
though  it  leaves  it  without  a  doubt  that  in  reality,  if 
not  in  form  as  well,  the  highest  trust  and  the  proudest 
honors  of  the  state  were  conferred  on  one  so  recently  a 
Hebrew  slave.  The  age  of  Joseph  is  stated  to  have 
been  thirty  years  at  the  time  of  this  promotion  (xli, 
46).     B.C."l883. 

3.  Seven  years  of  abundance  afforded  Joseph  opportu- 
nity to  carry  into  efi'ect  such  plans  as  secured  an  ample 
provision  against  the  seven  years  of  need.  The  famine 
came,  but  it  found  a  prepared  people.  The  representa- 
tions of  the  monuments,  which  show  that  the  contents 
of  the  granaries  were  accurately  noted  by  the  scribes 
when  they  were  filled,  well  illustrate  this  part  of  the 
history.  See  GuAXAnv.  The  visitation  was  not  mere- 
ly local,  for  "  the  famine  was  over  all  the  face  of  the 
earth;"  "and  all  countries  came  into  Egypt  to  Joseph 
to  buy  corn"  (ver.  56,  57).  The  expressions  here  used, 
however,  do  not  require  us  to  suppose  that  the  famine 
extended  beyond  the  countries  around  Egj-pt,  such  as 
Palestine,  Syria,  and  Arabia,  as  well  as  some"  part  of  Af- 
rica, although  of  course  it  may  have  been  more  widely 
experienced.     It  may  be  observed,  that  although  fam- 
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ines  ill  Egypt  depend  immediately  upon  the  failure  of 
the  inundation,  and  in  other  countries  upon  the  failure 
of  laiii,  yet  that,  as  the  rise  of  the  Nile  is  caused  hy 
heavy  rains  in  Ethiopia,  an  extremely  dry  season  there 
antl  in  I'alestine  would  produce  the  result  described  in 
the  sacred  narrative.  It  must  also  be  recollected  that 
Egypt  was  anciently  the  granary  of  neighboring  coun- 
tries, and  that  a  famine  there  would  cause  first  scarcity, 
and  then  famine,  around.  Famines  are  not  very  unfrc- 
quent  in  the  history  of  Egypt;  but  the  famous  seven 
years'  famine  in  the  reign  of  the  Fatimite  Caliph  El- 
Jlustansir-billah  is  the  only  known  parallel  to  that  of 
Joseph.  See  Fajiine.  Early  in  the  time  of  famine, 
Joseph's  brethren  came  to  buy  corn,  a  part  of  the  his- 
tory which  we  mention  here  only  as  indicating  the  lib- 
eral policy  of  the  governor  of  Egypt,  by  which  the  store- 
houses were  opened  to  all  buyers,  of  whatever  nation 
they  were. 

After  the  famine  had  lasted  for  a  time,  apparently  two 
years,  there  was  "  no  bread  in  all  the  land ;  for  the  fam- 
ine [was]  very  sore,  so  that  the  land  of  Egypt  and 
[all]  the  land  of  Canaan  fainted  by  reason  of  the  famine. 
And  Joseph  gathered  up  all  the  m«ncy  that  was  found 
in  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  for  the 
corn  which  they  bought ;  and  Joseph  brought  the  money 
into  Pharaoh's  house"  (xlvii,  13,  14).  When  all  the 
money  of  Egypt  and  Canaan  was  exhausted,  barter  be- 
came necessary.  Joseph  then  obtained  all  the  cattle  of 
Egypt,  and  in  the  next  year,  all  the  land,  except  that 
of  the  priests,  and  apparently,  as  a  consequence,  the 
Egyptians  themselves.  He  demanded,  however,  only  a 
fifth  part  of  the  produce  as  Pharaoh's  right.  It  has 
been  attempted  to  trace  this  enactment  of  Joseph  in  the 
fragments  of  Egyptian  history  preserved  by  profane 
writers,  but  the  residt  has  not  been  satisfactory.  Even 
were  the  latter  sources  trustworthy  as  to  the  early  pe- 
riod of  Egyptian  history,  it  woidd  be  difficult  to  deter- 
mine the  age  referred  to,  as  the  actions  of  at  least  two 
kings  are  ascribed  by  the  Greeks  to  Sesostris,  the  king 
particularized.  Herodotus  says  that,  according  to  the 
Egyptians,  Sesostris  "made  a  division  of  the  soil  of 
Egypt  among  the  inhabitants,  assigning  square  plots  of 
ground  of  equal  size  to  all,  and  obtaining  his  chief  reve- 
nue from  the  rent  which  the  holders  were  required  to 
pay  him  every  year"  (ii,  109).  Elsewhere  he  speaks  of 
the  priests  as  having  no  expenses,  being  supported  b)^ 
the  property  of  the  temples  (ii,  37),  but  he  does  not  as- 
sign to  Sesostris,  as  has  been  rashly  supposed,  the  ex- 
emption from  taxation  that  we  may  reasonably  infer. 
Diodorus  Siculus  ascribes  the  division  of  Egypt  into 
nomes  to  Sesostris,  whom  he  calls  Sesoosis.  Taking 
into  consideration  the  general  character  of  the  infor- 
mation given  by  Herodotus  respecting  the  history  of 
Egypt  at  periods  remote  from  his  own  time,  we  are  not 
justilied  in  supposing  anything  more  than  that  some 
tradition  of  an  ancient  allotment  of  the  soil  by  the  crown 
among  the  population  was  current  when  he  visited 
the  country.  The  testimony  of  Diodorus  is  of  far  less 
weight. 

There  is  a  notice,  in  an  ancient  Egj'ptian  inscription, 
of  a  famine  which  has  been  supposed  to  be  that  of 
Joseph.  The  inscription  is  in  a  tomb  at  Bent  Hasan, 
and  records  of  Ameni,a  governor  of  a  district  of  Upper 
Egypt,  that  when  there  were  years  of  famine,  his  dis- 
trict was  supplied  with  food.  This  was  in  the  time  of 
Sesertesen  I,  of  the  twelfth  dynasty.  It  has  been  sup- 
posed by  Bunsen  {Egypt's  Place,  iii,  334)  that  this  must 
be  Joseph's  famine ;  but  not  only  are  the  particulars  of 
the  record  inapplicable  to  that  instance,  but  the  calami- 
ty it  relates  was  never  unusual  in  Egj-pt,  as  its  ancient 
inscriptions  and  modern  history  equally  testify. 

Joseph's  policy  towards  the  subjects  of  Pharaoh  is 
important  in  reference  to  forming  an  estimate  of  his 
character.  It  displays  the  resolution  and  breadth  of 
view  that  mark  his  whole  career.  He  perceived  a  great 
advantage  to  be  gained,  and  he  ktst  no  part  of  it.  He 
put  all  Egypt  under  Pharaoh.     First  the  money,  then 


the  cattle,  last  of  all  the  land,  and  the  Egyptians  them- 
selves, became  the  property  of  the  sovereign,  and  that, 
too,  by  the  voluntary  act  of  the  people  without  any 
pressure.  This  being  effected,  he  exercised  a  great  act 
of  generosity,  and  retpiired  only  a  fifth  of  the  produce 
as  a  recognition  of  the  rights  of  the  crown.  Of  the  wis- 
dom of  this  policy  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Its  justice 
can  hardly  be  questioned  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that 
the  Egyptians  were  not  forcibly  deprived  of  their  lib- 
erties, and  that  when  these  had  been  given  up  they  were 
at  once  restored.  We  do  not  know  all  the  circumstances ; 
but  if,  as  we  may  reasonably  suppose,  the  people  were 
warned  of  the  famine,  and  j'et  made  no  preparation  dur- 
ing the  years  of  overfiowing  abundance,  the  government 
had  a  clear  claim  upon  its  subjects  for  having  taken  pre- 
cautions they  had  neglected.  In  any  case  it  may  have 
been  desirable  to  make  a  new  allotment  of  land,  and  to 
reduce  an  unequal  system  of  taxation  to  a  simple  claim 
to  a  fifth  of  the  produce.  W^e  have  no  evidence  wheth- 
er Josejih  were  in  this  matter  divinely  aided,  but  we 
cannot  doubt  that  if  not  he  acted  in  accord  with  a  judg- 
ment of  great  clearness  in  distinguishing  good  and  evil. 

4.  We  have  now  to  consider  the  conduct  of  Joseph  at 
this  time  towards  his  brethren  and  his  father.  Early  in 
the  time  of  famine,  which  prevailed  equally  in  Canaan 
and  Egypt,  Jacob  reproved  his  helpless  sons  and  sent 
them  to  Egypt,  where  he  knew  there  was  corn  to  be 
bought.  Benjamin  alone  he  kept  with  him.  Joseph 
was  now  governor,  an  Egyptian  in  habits  and  speech, 
for  like  all  men  of  large  mind  he  had  suffered  no  scruples 
of  prejudice  to  make  him  a  stranger  to  the  people  he 
ruled.  In  his  exalted  station  he  labored  with  the  zeal 
that  he  showed  in  all  his  various  charges,  presiding 
himself  at  the  sale  of  corn.  Thej'  had,  of  necessity,  to 
appear  before  Joseph,  whose  license  for  the  jnirchase  of 
corn  was  indispensable.  Joseph  had  probably  expected 
to  see  them,  and  he  seems  to  have  formed  a  deliberate 
plan  of  action.  His  conduct  has  brought  on  him  the  al- 
ways ready  charges  of  those  v,-':o  would  rather  impeach 
than  study  the  Bible,  and  even  friends  of  that  sacred 
book  have  hardly  in  this  case  done  Joseph  full  justice 
(Niemeyer,  Charakt.  ii,  36G;  Heuser,  Diss,  non  iiihuinani- 
ter  sed  prudeiiHssime  Josephum  cum  fratrihus  J'ecisse, 
Hal.  1773).  Joseph's  main  object  appears  to  have  been 
to  make  his  brothers  feel  and  recognise  their  guilt  in 
their  conduct  towards  him.  For  this  purpose  suffering, 
then  as  well  as  now,  was  indispensable.  Accordingly, 
Joseph  feigned  not  to  know  his  brothers,  charged  them 
with  being  spies,  threatened  them  with  imprisonment, 
and  allowed  them  to  return  home  to  fetch  their  yoini- 
ger  brother,  as  a  proof  of  their  veracity,  only  on  condition 
that  one  of  them  should  remain  behind  in  chains,  with 
a  prospect  of  death  before  him  should  not  their  words 
be  verified.  Then  it  was,  and  not  before,  that  "  they 
said  one  to  another.  We  are  verily  guilty  concerning  our 
brother,  in  that  we  saw  the  anguish  of  his  soul  and 
would  not  hear-,  therefore  is  this  distress  come  upon  us. 
And  Reuben  said,  Spake  I  not  unto  you,  saying.  Do  not 
sin  against  the  chiM,  and  ye  would  not  hear?  therefore, 
behold,  also  his  bl<icMl  is  required"  (xlii,  21).  Upon  this, 
after  weeping  liittcrly,  he  by  common  agreement  bound 
his  brother  Simeon,  and  left  him  in  custody.  How 
deejily  concerned  Joseph  was  for  his  family,  how  true 
and  affectionate  a  heart  he  had,  may  be  learned  from 
the  words  which  escape  from  the  brothers  in  their  en- 
treaty that  Jacob  would  allow  Benjamin  to  go  into 
Egypt,  as  required  by  Joseph:  "The  man  asked  us 
straitly  of  our  state  and  of  our  kindred,  saying.  Is  your 
father  yet  alive?  have  ye  another  brother?"  (xliii,  7). 

At  length  Jacob  consents  to  Benjamin's  going  in  com- 
pany with  his  brothers  :  "And  God  Almighty  give  you 
mercy  before  the  man,  that  he  may  send  away  your  oth- 
er brother  and  Benjamin.  If  I  be  bereaved  of  my  chil-- 
dren,  I  am  bereaved"  (ver.  14).  Thus  provided,  with  a 
present  consisting  of  balm,  honey,  spices,  and  mjTrh, 
nuts  and  almonds,  and  with  double  money  in  their 
hands  (doublcj  in  order  that  they  might  repay  the  sum 
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which  Joseph  had  caused  to  be  put  into  each  man's 
sack  at  their  departure,  if,  as  Jacob  supposed, "  it  was 
an  oversight"),  they  went  again  do\ra  to  Egypt  and 
stood  before  Joseph  (xliii,  15);  and  there,  too,  stood 
Benjamin,  Joseph's  beloved  brother.  The  required 
pledge  of  truthfuhiess  was  given.  If  it  is  asked  why 
such"  a  pledge  was  demanded,  since  the  giving  of  it 
caused  pain  to  Jacob,  the  answer  may  be  thus :  Joseph 
knew  not  how  to  demean  himself  towards  his  family 
until  he  ascertained  its  actual  condition.  That  knowl- 
eilgc  he  could  hardly  be  certain  he  had  gained  from 
the  mere  words  of  men  who  had  spared  his  life  only  to 
sell  himself  into  slavery'.  How  had  these  wicked  men 
l)eha\ed  towards  his  venerable  father?  His  beloved 
brother  Benjamin,  was  he  safe  ?  or  had  he  suffered  from 
their  jealousy  and  malice  the  worse  fate  with  which  he 
himself  had  been  threatened?  Nothing  but  the  sight 
of  Benjamin  could  answer  these  questions  and  resolve 
these  details. 

Benjamin  had  come,  and  immediately  a  natural  change 
took  place  in  Joseph's  conduct :  the  brother  began  to 
claim  his  rights  in  Joseph's  bosom.  Jacob  was  safe, 
and  Benjamin  was  safe.  Joseph's  heart  melted  at  the 
sight  of  Benjamin:  "And  he  said  to  the  ruler  of  his 
house,  Bring  these  men  home,  and  slay  and  make  ready, 
for  these  men  shall  dine  with  me  at  noon"  (xliii,  IG). 
But  guilt  is  always  the  ready  parent  of  fear;  accord- 
ingly, the  brothers  expected  nothing  but  being  reduced 
to  slavery.  When  taken  to  their  own  brother's  house, 
they  imagined  they  were  being  entrapped.  A  colloquy 
ensued  between  them  and  Joseph's  steward,  whence  it 
appeared  that  the  money  put  into  their  sacks,  to  which 
tliey  now  attributed  their  peril,  was  in  truth  a  present 
from  Joseph,  designed,  after  his  own  brotherly  manner, 
to  aid  his  family  in  their  actual  necessities.  The  stew- 
ard said, "  Peace  be  to  you ;  fear  not ;  your  God  and  the 
(Jod  of  your  father  hath  given  you  the  treasure  in  your 
sacks.     I  had  your  money"  (ver.  23). 

Noon  came,  and  with  it  Joseph,  whose  first  question 
regarded  home :  "  He  asked  them  of  their  welfare,  and 
said,  Is  your  father  well,  the  old  man  of  whom  ye  spake  ? 
is  he  yet  alive  ?  And  he  lifted  up  his  eyes  and  saw  his 
brother  Benjamin,  his  mother's  son,  and  said.  Is  this 
your  younger  brother  ?  And  he  said,  God  be  gracious 
unto  thee,  my  son !"  "And  Joseph  made  haste,  for  his 
bowels  did  yearn  upon  his  brother,  and  he  sought  where 
to  weep;  and  he  entered  into  his  chamber,  and  wept 
there."     Does  this  look  like  harshness? 

The  connection  brings  into  view  an  Egyptian  cus- 
tom, which  is  of  more  than  ordinary  importance,  in  con- 
sequence of  its  being  adopted  in  the  Jewish  polity: 
"And  they  sat  on  (food)  for  him  by  himself  (Joseph), 
and  for  them  by  themselves  (the  brethren),  and  for  the 
Egyptians  which  did  eat  with  them,  by  themselves :  be- 
cause the  Egyptians  might  not  eat  bread  with  the  He- 
brews; for  that  is  an  abomination  with  the  Egyptians" 
(ver,  32).  This  passage  is  also  interesting,  as  proving 
that  Joseph  had  not,  in  his  princely  grandeur,  become 
ashampd  of  his  origin,  nor  consented' to  receive  adoption 
into  a  strange  nation :  he  was  still  a  Hebrew,  waiting, 
like  Moses  after  liim,  for  the  proper  season,  to  use  his 
pjwer  for  the  good  of  his  own  people. 

Other  customs  appear  in  this  interesting  narrative  : 
"  And  they  (the  brothers)  sat  before  him  (Joseph),  the 
first-born  arrordmr/  to  his  hirthrif/ht,  and  the  youngest 
according  to  his  youth."  "  And  he  sent  messes  (delica- 
cies) unto  them  from  before  him ;  but  Benjamin's  mess 
was  five  times  so  much  as  any  of  theirs"  (ver.  32,  33). 
Fear  had  now  given  place  to"  wonder,  and  wonder  at 
length  issued  in  joy  and  mirth  (comp.  ver.  18,  33,34). 
The  scenes  of  the  Egyptian  tombs  show  us  that  it  was 
the  custom  for  each  jierson  to  eat  singlv,  particularly 
among  the  great ;  that  guests  were  placed  according  to 
their  right  of  precedence,  and  that  it  was  usual  to  drink 
freely,  men  and  even  women  being  represented  as  over- 
powere.l  with  wine,  i.robably  as  an  evidence  of  the  lib- 
erality of  the  entertainer.     See  Banquet. 


Joseph,  apparently  with  a  view  to  ascertain  how  far 
his  brethren  were  faithful  to  their  father,  hit  upon  a 
plan  which  would  in  its  issue  serve  to  show  whether 
they  would  make  any,  and  what  sacrifice,  in  order  to 
fulfil  their  solemn  promise  of  restoring  Benjamin  in  safe- 
ty to  Jacob.  Accordingly,  he  orders  not  only  that  every 
man's  monej'  (as  before)  should  be  put  in  his  sack's 
mouth,  but  also  that  his  "  silver  cup,  in  which  my  lord 
drinketh,  and  whereby  he  divineth,"  should  be  put  in 
the  sack's  mouth  of  the  youngest.  The  brethren  leave, 
but  are  soon  overtaken  by  Joseph's  steward,  who  charges 
them  with  having  surreptitiously  carried  off  this  costly 
and  highly-valued  vessel.  They,  on  their  part,  vehe- 
mently repel  the  accusation,  adding, "  with  whomsoever 
of  thy  servants  it  be  found,  both  let  him  die,  and  we 
also  will  be  my  lord's  bondmen."  A  search  is  made, 
and  the  cup  is  found  in  Benjamin's  sack.  Accordinglj' 
they  return  to  the  city.  And  now  comes  the  hour  of 
trial :  Would  they  purchase  their  own  liberation  by  sur- 
rendering Benjamin  ?  After  a  most  touching  interview, 
in  which  they  prove  themselves  worthy  and  faithful, 
Joseph  declares  himself  unable  any  longer  to  withstand 
the  appeal  of  natui^l  affection.  On  this  occasion  Ju- 
dah,  who  is  the  spokesman,  shows  the  deepest  regard  to 
his  aged  father's  feelings,  and  entreats  for  the  liberation 
of  Benjamin  even  at  the  price  of  his  own  liberty.  In 
the  whole  of  literature  we  know  of  nothuig  more  sim- 
ple, natural,  true,  and  impressive ;  nor,  while  passages 
of  this  kind  stand  in  the  Pentateuch,  can  we  even  un- 
derstand what  is  meant  by  terming  that  collection  of 
writings  "  the  Hebrew  national  epic,"  or  regarding  it  as 
an  aggregation  of  historical  legends.  If  here  we  have 
not  history,  we  can  in  no  case  be  sure  that  history  is  be- 
fore us  (chap.  xliv). 

]\Iost  natural  and  impressive  is  the  scene  also  which 
ensues,  in  which  Josei)h,  after  informing  his  brethren 
who  he  was,  and  inciuiring,  first  of  all,  "  Is  my  father 
alive?"  expresses  feelings  free  from  the  slightest  taint 
of  revenge,  and  even  shows  how,  luider  divine  Provi- 
dence, the  conduct  of  his  brothers  had  issued  in  good — 
"God  sent  me  before  you  to  preserve  a  posterity  in  the 
earth,  and  to  save  j'our  lives  by  a  great  deliverance." 
Five  years  had  j'et  to  ensue  in  which  "  there  woidd  be 
neither  earing  nor  harvest,"  and  therefore  the  brethren 
were  directed  to  return  home  and  bring  Jacob  down  to 
Egypt  with  all  speed.  "  And  he  fell  upon  his  brother 
Benjamin's  neck  and  wept;  and  Benjamin  wept  upon 
his  neck.  jMoreover,  he  kissed  all  his  brethren  and 
wept  npon  them;  and  after  that  his  brethren  talked 
with  him"  (xlv,  14, 15). 

The  news  of  these  striking  events  was  carried  to  Pha- 
raoh, who,  being  pleased  at  Joseph's  conduct,  gave  direc- 
tions that  Jacob  and  his  family  should  come  forthwith 
into  Egypt :  "  I  will  give  you  the  good  of  the  land  of 
Egypt,  and  ye  shall  eat  the  fat  of  the  land  ;  regard  not 
your  stuff,  for  the  good  of  all  the  land  is  j'ours."  The 
brethren  departed,  being  well  provided  for :  "  And  to  his 
father  Joseph  sent  ten  asses  laden  with  the  good  things 
of  Eg\q)t,  and  ten  she-asses  laden  with  com,  and  bread, 
and  meat  for  his  father  by  the  way."  The  intelligence 
which  they  bore  to  their  father  was  of  such  a  nature 
that  "  Jacob's  heart  fainted,  for  he  believed  them  not." 
When,  however,  he  had  recovered  from  the  thus  natu- 
rally told  effects  of  his  surprise,  the  venerable  patriirch 
said,  '•  Enough ;  Joseph,  my  son,  is  yet  alive :  I  will  go 
and  see  him  before  I  die"  (xlv,  26,  28).  Accordingly  Ja- 
cob and  his  family,  to  the  number  of  threescore  and  ten 
souls,  go  down  to  Egypt,  and  by  the  express  efforts  of 
Joseph,  are  allowed  to  settle  in  the  district  of  Goshen, 
where  Joseph  met  his  father:  "And  he  fell  on  his  neck, 
and  wept  on  his  neck  a  good  while."  There  Joseph 
"  nourished  his  father  and  his  brethren,  and  all  his  fa- 
ther's household,  with  bread,  according  to  their  fami- 
lies" (xlvii,  12).     B.C.  1874. 

5.  Joseph  had  now  to  pass  through  the  mournful 
scenes  which  attend  on  the  death  and  burial  of  a  father 
(Gen.  1, 1-21).    B.C.  185G.    Having  had  Jacob  embahn- 
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ed,  and  seen  the  rites  of  mourning  fully  observed,  the 
faithful  and  affectionate  son — leave  being  obtained  of 
the  monarch — proceeded  into  the  land  of  Canaan,  in  or- 
der, agreeably  to  a  promise  which  the  patriarch  had  ex- 
acted (Gen.  xlvii,  29-31),  to  lay  the  old  man's  bones  with 
those  of  his  fathers,  in  "  the  field  of  Epliron  the  Hit- 
tite."  Having  performed  with  long  and  bitter  mourn- 
ing Jacob's  funeral  rites,  Joseph  returned  into  Egypt. 
The  last  recorded  act  of  his  life  forms  a  most  becoming 
close.  After  the  death  of  their  father,  his  brethren,  un- 
able, like  all  guilty  people,  to  forget  their  criminality, 
and  characteristically  finding  it  difficult  to  think  that 
Joseph  had  really  forgiven  them,  grew  afraid,  now  they 
were  in  his  power,  that  he  would  take  an  opportunity  of 
inflicting  some  punishment  on  them.  They  according- 
ly go  into  his  presence,  and  in  imploring  terms  and  an 
abject  manner  entreat  his  forgiveness.  "Fear  not" — 
this  is  his  noble  reply — "  I  will  nourish  you  and  your 
little  ones." 

6.  By  his  Egyptian  wife  Asenath,  daughter  of  the 
high-priest  of  Heliopolis,  Joseph  had  two  sons,  Manas- 
seh  and  Ephraim  (Gen.  xli,  50  sq.),  whom  Jacob  adopt- 
ed (xlviii,  5),  and  who  accordingly  took  their  place 
among  the  heads  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel. 

Joseph  lived  a  hundred  and  ten  years,  kind  and  gen- 
tle in  his  affections  to  the  last;  for  we  are  told,  "The 
children'  of  jMachir,  the  son  of  Manasseh,  were  brought 
up  upon  Joseph's  knees"  (1,  23).  Having  obtained  a 
promise  from  his  brethren  that  when  the  time  came,  as 
he  assured  them  it  would  come,  that  God  should  visit 
them,  and  "  bring  them  unto  the  land  which  he  sware 
to  Abraham,  to  Isaac,  and  to  Jacob,"  they  would  carry 
up  his  bones  out  of  Egypt,  Joseph  at  length  "died,  and 
they  embalmed  him,  and  he  was  put  in  a  coffin"  (1,  26). 
B.C.  1802.  This  promise  was  religiously  fulfilled.  His 
descendants,  after  carrying  the  corpse  about  with  them 
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in  their  wanderings,  at  length  put  it  in  its  final  resting- 
lilace  in  Shechem,  in  a  parcel  of  ground  that  Jacob 
bought  of  the  sons  of  Hamor,  which  became  the  inheri- 
tance of  the  children  of  Joseph  (Josli.  xxiv,  32).  A  tomb 
which  probably  represents  the  same  spot  is  still  shown 
to  travellers  in  the  vicinity  of  Jacob's  Well  (Hackett's 
Illustrations,  p.  197).  It  is  a  flat-roofed  rectangular 
building  surmounted  by  a  dome,  under  which  is  pointed 
out  the  real  tomb,  in  shape  like  a  covered  wagon  (Wil- 
son, Bible  Lands,  ii,  GO). 

The  history  of  Joseph's  posterity  is  given  in  the  arti- 
cles devoted  to  the  tribes  of  Ephraiji  and  Manasseh. 
Sometimes  these  tribes  are  spoken  of  under  the  name  of 
Joseph  (Josh,  xiv,  4 ;  xvii,  14, 17 ;  xviii,  5 ;  Judg.  i,  23, 
35,  etc.),  which  is  even  given  to  the  whole  Israelitish  na- 
tion (Psa.  Ixxx,  1 ;  Ixxxi,  5 ;  Amos  v,  15 ;  vi,  G).  Ephra- 
im is,  however,  the  common  name  of  his  descendants, 
for  the  division  of  JIanasseh  gave  almost  the  whole  po- 
litical weight  to  the  brother-tribe  (Psa.  Ixxviii,  67; 
Ezek.  xxxvii,  16,  19;  Zech.  x,  6).  That  gr^-at  people 
seems  to  have  inherited  all  Joseph's  ability  t-ith  uone 
of  his  goodness,  and  the  very  knowledge  of  his  power  in 
Egypt,  instead  of  stimulating  his  offspring  to  follow  in 
his  steps,  appears  only  to  have  constantly  drawn  them 
into  a  hankering  after  that  forbidden  land  which  began 
when  Jeroboam  introduced  the  calves,  and  ended  only 
when  a  treasonable  alliance  laid  Samaria  in  ruins  and 
sent  the  ten  tribes  into  captivity. 

7.  The  character  of  Joseph  is  wholly  composed  of 
great  materials,  and  therefore  needs  not  to  be  minutely 
portrayed.  We  trace  in  it  very  little  of  that  balance  of 
good  and  evil,  of  strength  and  weakness,  that  marks 
most  things  human,  and  do  not  anywhere  distinctly  dis- 
cover the  results  of  the  conflict  of  motives  that  generally 
occasions  such  great  difficulty  in  judging  men's  actions. 
We  have  as  full  an  account  of  Joseph  as  of  Abraham 
and  Jacob,  a  fuller  one  than  of  Isaac ;  and  if  we  compare 
their  histories,  Joseph's  character  is  the  least  marked 
by  wrong  or  indecision.  His  first  quality  seems  to  have 
been  the  greatest  resolution.  He  not  only  believed 
faithfully,  but  could  endure  patiently,  and  could  com- 
mand equally  his  good  and  evil  passions.  Hence  his 
strong  sense  of  duty,  his  zealous  work,  his  strict  justice, 
his  clear  discrimination  of  good  and  evil.  Like  all  men 
of  vigorous  character,  he  loved  power,  but  when  he  had 
gained  it  he  used  it  with  the  greatest  generositj^  He 
seems  to  have  striven  to  get  men  unconditionally  in  his 
power  that  he  might  be  the  means  of  good  to  them. 
Generosity  in  conferring  benefits,  as  well  as  in  forgiv- 
ing injuries,  is  one  of  his  distinguishing  characteristics. 
With  this  strength  was  united  the  deepest  tenderness. 
He  was  easily  moved  to  tears,  even  weeping  at  the  first 
sight  of  his  brethren  after  they  had  sold  him.  His  love 
for  his  father  and  Benjamin  was  not  enfeebled  by  years 
of  separation,  nor  by  his  great  station.  The  wise  man 
was  still  the  same  as  the  true  youth.  These  great  qual- 
ities explain  his  power  of  governing  and  administering, 
and  his  extraordinary  flexibility,  which  enabled  him  to 
suit  himself  to  each  new  position  in  hfe.  The  last  trait 
to  make  up  this  great  character  was  modesty,  tlie  natu- 
ral result  of  the  others. 

Ill  the  history  of  the  chosen  race  Joseph  occupies  a 
^  ( rv  hi^li  iilace  as  an  instrument  of  Providence.  He 
was  "srnt  lufore"  his  people,  as  he  himself  knew,  to 
[ireserve  tliem  in  the  terrible  famine,  and  to  settle  them 
where  they  could  multiply  and  prosper  in  the  interval 
before  the  iniquity  of  the  Canaanites  was  full.  In  the 
latter  days  of  Joseph's  life,  he  is  the  leading  character 
among  the  Hebrews.  He  makes  his  fatlier  come  into 
Egypt,  and  directs  the  settlement.  He  protects  his 
kinsmen.  Dying,  he  reminds  them  of  the  promise, 
charging  them  to  take  his  bones  with  them.  Blessed 
with  many  revelations,  he  is  throughout  a  God-taught 
leader  of  his  people.  In  the  N.  T.  Joseph  is  only  men- 
tioned ;  yet  the  striking  particulars  of  the  persecution 
and  sale  by  his  brethren,  his  resisting  tenntation,  his 
great  degradation  and  yet  greater  exaltation,  the  saving 
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of  his  people  by  his  hand,  and  the  confounding  of  his 
enemies,  seem  "to  indicate  that  he  was  a  type  of  our 
Lord.  He  also  connects  the  Patriarchal  with  the  Gos- 
pi>l  dispensation,  as  an  instance  of  the  exercise  of  some 
of  tlip  hiiihcst  Christian  virtues  under  the  less  distinct 
manifestation  of  the  divine  will  granted  to  the  fathers. 
— Kitto;  Sniitli. 

8.  For  further  discussion  of  the  events  of  Joseph's 
history,  see  Wolfenb.  Fragment,  p.  30;  Less,  Geschichte 
der  liel.  i,  2G7 ;  J.  T.  Jacobi,  Sdmmtl.  Schrift.  part  3 ; 
Hess,  Gesch.  der  Patriarch,  ii,  32-1 ;  Niemeyer,  Charakt. 
ii,  340;  Allfjem.  Welthist.  ii,  332 ;  Heeren,  Ideen,  ii,  551 ; 
Jablonski,  Opusc.  i,  207;  Gesenius,  Thes.  Hebr.  p.  1181 ; 
Hammer,  1).  Osman.  Reich,  ii,  83 ;  Hengstenberg,  Mos. 
und  yEf).  p.  30;  J.  B.  Burcardi,  in  the  Mus.  Heh:  I,  iii, 
355 ;  Voigt,  in  the  Brem.  und  verd.  Bihlioth.  v,  599 ; 
Bauer,  lleh.  Gesch.  i,  181 ;  Ewald,  hr.  Gesch.  i,  464 ;  Do- 
derlein,  Theol.  Biblioth.  iv,  717;  liosenmilller,  Alterth. 
iii,  310;  Lengerke,  Kendan,  i,  2G3;  Otho,  Lex.  Rahh.  p. 
331;  Herbelot,  Bibl.  Orient,  ii,  332;  Kitto,  Daily  Bible 
Jlliist.;  Kurtz,  IJist.  of  the  Old  Covenant;  Stanley,  Hist, 
of  the  Jewish  Church  ;  AAa,mBOX\,  Joseph  andhis  Brethren 
(Lond.  1814) ;  Edelman,  Sermons  on  the  Ilist.  of  Joseph 
(Lond.  1839);  Leighton,  Lectures  on  Hist,  of  J.  (Lond. 
1848);  Plumptre,//M^r)/'/o5P/)^  (Lond.  1848);  Randall, 
Lectures  on  Hist,  of  J.  (Lond.  1852) ;  Wardlaw,  Hist,  of 
Joseph  (new  ed.  Lond.  1851);  Gibson,  Lccfiinrs  on  IFut. 
of  J.  (Lond.  1853) ;  Overton,  Lectin;. <  mi  I. If  ,f  Joseph 
(London,  18t;0).  Treatises  on  spcci.'il  iioints  arc  the  fol- 
lowing :  Hoppe,  De  philosnphia  JosijJii  [  1  Klnist.  170(5) ; 
A  Recieic  of  the  lAfe  and  Aihiiiiii.<triitioH  of  Joseph 
(London,  1743) ;  J.  B.  Burckhanl,  /a  criminibus  Josepho 
iinpactis  (Basil.  1746);  Ansaldiis,  Jrwry;//*  religio  vindi- 
cnta  (Brix.  1747) ;  Trigland,  De  Josepho  adorato  (L.  B. 
1750);  Winkler,  Unters.  einiger  Schwierif/L  vomJos.  (in 
his  Schrifisteller,  iii,  1) ;  Heuser,  De  non  inhumaniter  Jo- 
sephum  fecisse  (Halle,  1773);  KUchler,  Quare  Josephus 
patrem  non  de  se  certioremfecerit  (Leucop.  1798)  ;  Nic- 
olai,  De  servis  Josenhi  medicis  (Helmst.  1752) ;  Piderib. 
Be  nomine  .losephi  in  ^-Egypto  (Marb.  1768-9) ;  Reinec- 
cius,  De  nomine  nsrs  nDSS  (Weissenf.  1725) ;  Schro- 
der, De  Josephi  laudibus  (in  Schonfeld's  Vita  Jacobi, 
Marb.  1713);  Yon  Seelen,  De  Josepho  ^flgyptiorum  rec- 
tore  (Lub.  171,2);  T.  Smith,  Hist,  of  Joseph  in  connec- 
tion irith  Fjj.  .  I  ntifjiiiliis  (Lond.  1858) ;  Walter,  De  Jo- 
sepho lapiA.  hr^tdU  (IIfTsf.1734);  Wmischald, />e  co^- 
nomine  Jusiphl  J-jjijptiaco  (Wittenb.  1669).  See  Ja- 
cob. 

2.  The  father  of  Igal,  which  latter  was  the  Issachar- 
ite  "  spy"  to  explore  Canaan  (Xumb.  xiii,  7).  B.C.  ante 
1657. 

3.  The  second  named  of  the  sons  of  Asaph,  appointed 
head  of  tlie  first  division  of  sacred  musicians  bv  David 
(1  Chron.  XXV,  2,  9).     B.C.  1014, 

4.  The  son  of  Jonan,  and  father  of  Judah  or  Adaiah, 
among  Christ's  maternal  ancestors,  but  unmentioned  in 
the  0.  T.  (Luke  iii,  30).     B.C.  ante  876. 

5.  Son  of  Shebaniah,  and  one  of  the  chief  priests  con- 
temporary with  Jehoialdm  (Neh.  xii,  14),  B.C.  post 
536. 

6.  One  of  the  "sons"  of  Bani  who  divorced  his  Gen- 
tile wife  after  the  exile  (Ezra  x,  42).     B.C.  459. 

7.  The  son  of  .Judah,  and  father  of  Scmei,  maternal 
ancestors  of  Jesus  (Luke  iii,  26);  jirobably  the  same 
with  SciiiiciiANiAir,  the  son  of  Obadiah,  and  father  of 
Shemaiah  (I  Ciiron.  iii,  21,  92).  B.C.  between  530  and 
410. 

8.  The  son  of  Jfattathiah,  and  father  of  Janna,  ma- 
ternal ancestors  of  Christ,  unmentioned  in  the  Old  Test 
(Luke  iii,  24 ).  B.C.  considerably  post  400.  See  on  this 
and  Xos,  4  and  7,  (iiixiiAi.OGV  ok  Jescs  Chuist. 

9.  ('Iwff/;0.)  Son  of  Oziel,  and  father  of  On,  an  an- 
cestor of  Judith  (Judith  viii,  1), 

10.  A  young  man  of  high  character,  sou  of  Tobias 
and  nephew  of  the  Jewish  high-priest  Onias  II,  whose 
avarice  he  rebuked,  but  prevented  its  evil  consequences 


l)y  propitiating  Ptolemy,  and  becoming  the  collector  of 
his  taxes.  His  history  is  given  at  considerable  length 
by  Josephus  (.4?;/.  xii,  4,  2-10),  including  his  iminten- 
tional  marriage  with  his  o^ra  niece,  by  whom  he  had  a 
son  named  Hyrcanus. 

11.  ('I(iJ(Tj;(;&oc.)  Son  of  Zacharias,  left  with  Azarias 
as  general  of  the  Jewish  troops  by  Judas  Maccabreus, 
and  defeated  hy  Gorgias,  B.C.  cir.  164  (1  Mace,  v,  8, 56, 
60 ;  Josephus,  Ant.  xii, 8,  6). 

12.  ('[ai(T7j7roc.)  In  2  Mace,  viii,  22;  x,  19,  Joseph 
is  named  among  the  brethren  of  Judas  Maccabseus  ap- 
parently in  place  of  John  (Ewald,  Gesch.  iv,  384,  note ; 
Grimm,  ad  2  Mace,  viii,  22).  The  confusion  of  'lojc'tv- 
vrfQ,  'I(jo(Tri(p,  'Itoaiig  is  well  seen  in  the  various  reailings 
in  Matt,  xiii,  55.     See  Joses. 

13.  Uncle  of  Herod  the  Great,  who  left  him  in  charge 
when  he  went  to  plead  his  cause  before  Antony,  with 
injunctions  to  put  JMariamne  to  death  in  case  he  never 
returned ;  but  this  order,  being  disclosed  to  INIariamne, 
led  to  Joseph's  death  by  command  of  Herod  through 
suspicion  of  criminal  intercourse  with  Mariamne  (Jose- 
phus, Ant.  XV,  5,  6,  9).  He  had  married  Salome,  Her- 
od's sister  (Wa?;  i,  22,4).  He  seems  to  be  the  same 
elsewhere  called  Herod's  treasurer  {rapiae,  A  nt.  xv,  6, 5). 

14.  Son  of  Antipater,  and  brother  of  Herod  the  (ireat 
(Josephus,  ll^ar,  i,  8,  9),  was  sent  by  the  latter  with  a 
large  force  to  subdue  the  Idnma?ans  (.4?;^  xiv,  15,4), 
and  afterwards  left  by  him  in  Jerusalem  with  full  pow- 
ers to  act  on  the  defensive  against  ]Macheras,  neglecting 
which  orders  he  lost  his  life  in  an  engagement  near  Jer- 
icho ( War,  i,  17, 1-4).  He  also  had  a  son  named  Jo- 
seph {Ant.  xviii,  5,4),  who  seems  to  be  the  one  men- 
tioned as  cousin  (dve\pi6Q)  of  Archelaus  (  War,  ii,  5,  2). 

15.  Son  of  Ellemus,  a  relative  of  the  high-priest 
Matthias,  in  whose  place  he  officiated  for  a  single  day 
(apparently  that  of  the  annual  atonement),  in  conse- 
quence of  the  accidental  disqualification  of  the  pontiff 
(Josephus,  A  nt.  xvii,  6, 4). 

16.  The  foster-father  of  our  Saviour,  being  "  the  hus- 
band of  iMary,  of  whom  was  born  Jesus,  who  is  called 
Christ"  (JIatt.  i,  16).  By  Matthew  he  is  said  to  have 
been  the  son  of  Jacob,  whose  lineage  is  traced  by  the 
same  writer  through  David  up  to  Abraham.  Luke  rep- 
resents him  as  being  the  son  of  Heli,  and  traces  his  ori- 
gin up  to  Adam.  Luke  appears  to  have  had  some  spe- 
cific object  in  view,  since  he  introduces  his  genealogical 
line  with  words  of  peculiar  import:  "Jesus  being  (as 
was  supposed)  the  son  of  Joseph,  which  was  the  son  of 
Heli"  (Luke  iii,  23) — wc  ivopiZ,tTo,  "  as  was  supposed," 
in  other  terms,  as  accounted  by  law,  as  enrolled  in  the 
family  registers ;  for  Joseph  being  the  husband  of  ;\Iary, 
became  thereby,  in  law  {vopoQ),  the  father  of  Jesus. 
See  GENEAI.OOY  of  Jesus  Chiust.  He  lived  at  Naz- 
areth, in  Galilee  (Luke  ii,  4),  and  it  is  probable  that  his 
family  had  been  settled  there  for  some  time,  since  Mary 
lived  there  too  (Luke  i,  26,  27). 

The  statements  of  Holy  Writ  in  regard  to  Joseph  are 
few  and  simple.  According  to  a  custom  among  the 
Jews,  traces  of  which  are  still  found,  such  as  hand-fast- 
ing among  the  Scotch,  and  betrothing  among  the  Ger- 
mans, Joseph  had  pledged  his  faith  to  Mary;  but  before 
the  marriage  was  consummated  she  proved  to  be  witli 
child.  Grieved  at  this,  Joseph  was  disposed  to  break 
off  the  connection ;  but,  not  wishing  to  make  a  public 
example  of  one  whom  he  loved,  he  contemplated  a  pri- 
vate disruption  of  their  bond.  From  tliis  step,  howev- 
er, he  is  deterred  by  a  heavenly  messenger,  who  assures 
him  that  Mary  has  conceived  mider  a  divine  influence. 
"And  she  shall  bring  forth  a  son,  and  thou  slialt  call 
his  name  Jesus ;  for  he  shall  save  his  people  from  their 
sins"  (Matt,  i,  18  sq.;  Luke  i,  27).  It  must  have  been 
within  a  very  short  time  of  his  taking  her  to  his  home 
that  the  decree  went  forth  from  Augustus  Csesar  which 
obliged  him  to  leave  Nazareth  with  his  wife  and  go  to 
Betlilehem.  He  was  there  with  Mary  and  her'lirst- 
borii  wiien  the  shepherds  came  to  see  the  babe  in  the 
manger,  and  he  went  with  them  to  the  Temple  to  pre- 
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sent  the  infant  according  to  the  law,  and  there  heard 
the  prophetic  words  of  Simeon  as  he  held  him  in  his 
arms.  When  the  wise  men  from  the  East  came  to  Beth- 
lehem to  worship  Christ,  Joseph  was  there ;  and  he  went 
down  to  Egypt  with  them  by  night,  when  warned  by 
an  angel  of  the  danger  which  threatened  them ;  and  on 
a  second  message  he  returned  with  them  to  the  land  of 
Israel,  intending  to  reside  at  Bethlehem,  the  city  of  Da- 
vid; but,  being  afraid  of  Archelaus,he  took  up  his  abode, 
as  before  his  marriage,  at  Nazareth,  where  he  carried  on 
his  trade  as  a  carpenter.  When  Jesus  was  twelve  years 
old  Joseph  and  Mary  took  him  with  them  to  keep  the 
Passover  at  Jerusalem,  and  when  they  returned  to  Naz- 
areth he  continued  to  act  as  a  father  to  the  child  Jesus, 
and  was  alwaj's  reputed  to  be  so  indeed. 

Josepli  was  by  trade  a  carpenter,  in  which  business 
he  probably  educated  Jesus  (Thilo,  Apoc?:  i,  311).  In 
Matt,  xiii,  55,  we  read,  "Is  not  this  the  son  of  the  car- 
penter ?"  and  in  IMark  vi,  3,  "  Is  not  this  the  carpenter, 
the  son  of  Mary?"  The  term  employed,  T-ffcrwi',  is  of 
a  general  character,  and  may  be  fitly  rendered  by  the 
English  word  artificer  or  urtizan,  signifying  any  one 
that  labors  in  the  fabrication  (faher  in  Latin)  of  arti- 
cles of  ordinary  use,  whatever  the  material  may  be  out 
of  wliich  they  are  made.  See  Carpenter.  Schlens- 
ner  (in  voc.)  asserts  that  the  luiiversal  testimony  of  the 
ancient  Church  represents  our  Lord  as  being  a  carpen- 
ter's son.  This  is,  indeed,  the  statement  of  Justin  IMar- 
tyr  {Dial,  cum  Tryplione,  §  88),  for  he  explains  the  term 
riKTiDV,  which  he  applies  to  Jesus,  by  saying  that  he 
made  dpoTpa  ku'i  Zvy a,  ploughs  and  ijokes ;  but  Origen, 
in  replying  to  Celsus,  who  indulged  in  jokes  against  the 
humble  employment  of  our  Lord,  expressly  denied  that 
Jesus  was  so  termed  in  the  Gospels  (see  the  passage 
cited  in  Otho's  Justin  Martyr,  ii,  30(5,  JeniB,  1843) — a 
declaration  which  suggests  the  idea  that  the  copies 
which  Origen  read  differed  from  our  own  •,  while  Hila- 
rius,  on  Matthew  (quoted  in  Simon's  Dictionnaire  de  la 
Bible,  i,  G91),  asserts,  in  terms  which  cannot  be  mistak- 
en, that  Jesus  was  a  smith  {ferrum  ifjne  rincentis,  mas- 
samque  formantis,  etc.).  Amo:-g  the  ancient  Jews  all 
handicrafts  were  held  in  so  much  honor  that  they  were 
learned  and  pursued  by  the  first  men  of  the  nation.  See 
Artificer, 

Jewish  tradition  (Ilieros.  Shaph.  c.  14)  names  the  fa- 
ther of  Jesus  XT^njS,  Pendira,  or  Penthira  (K~|irD3, 
Midrash,  Kohel,  x,  5 ;  Ilciv^r)p,  Thilo,  Ajwcr.  i,  528),  and 
represents  him  (Orig.  c.  Cels.  i,  32)  as  a  rough  soldier, 
who  became  the  father  of  Jesus  after  Mary  was  be- 
trothed to  Joseph.  Another  form  of  the  legend  sets  him 
forth  (Toled.  Jeshu,  p.  3,  ed.  Wagenseil ;  comp.  Epiphan. 
Hm:  78,  7)  under  the  name  of  Joseph  Pandera  (Z\'0'*-'' 
i<"n3E).  Cliristian  tradition  makes  Joseph  an  old  man 
when  iirst  espoused  to  Mary  (Epiphan.  H<er.  78,  7),  be- 
ing no  less  than  eighty  j-ears  of  age,  and  father  of  four 
sons  and  two  daughters.  Theophylact,  on  jMatt.  xiii, 
55,  says  that  Jesus  Christ  had  brothers  and  sisters,  all 
children  of  Joseph,  whom  he  had  by  his  sister-in-law, 
wife  of  his  brother  Cleophas,  who  having  died  without 
issue,  Joseph  was  obliged  by  law  to  marry  his  widow. 
Of  the  sons,  James,  the  brother  of  the  Lord,  was,  he 
states,  the  Iirst  bishop  of  Jerusalem.  Eusebius  {Hist. 
Ecck's.  ii,  1)  agrees  in  substance  with  Theophylact;  so 
also  does  Epiphanius,  adding  that  Joseph  was  fourscore 
years  old  when  he  married  Mary.  Jerome,  from  whom 
it  appears  that  the  alleged  mother's  name  was  Escha, 
opposes  this  tradition,  and  is  of  opinion  that  what  are 
termed  the  brothers  of  Jesus  were  really  his  cousins. 
See  James  ;  Mary.  The  painters  of  Christian  antiq- 
uity conspire  with  the  writers  in  representing  Joseph  as 
an  old  man  at  the  period  of  the  birth  of  our  Lord — an 
evidence  which  is  not  to  be  lightly  rejected,  though  the 
precise  age  mentioned  may  be  but  an  approximation  to 
fact.  Another  account  (Niceph.  ii,  3)  gives  the  name 
of  Salome  as  that  of  Josejih's  first  wife,  who  was  related 
to  the  family  of  John  the  Baptist,     The  origin  of  aU  the 


earliest  stories  and  assertions  of  the  fathers  concerning 
Joseph,  as,  e.  g.,  his  extreme  old  age,  his  having  sons  by 
a  former  wife,  his  having  the  custody  of  Mary  given  to 
him  by  lot,  and  so  on,  is  to  be  found  in  the  apocryphal 
Gospels,  of  which  the  earliest  is  the  Protevangelium  of 
St.tfames,  apparently  the  work  of  a  Christian  Jew  of 
the  2d  century,  (juoted  by  Origen,  and  referred  to  by 
Clement  of  Alexandria  and  Justin  RLirt  j'r  (Tischendorf, 
Prolerj.  xiii).  The  same  stories  are  repeated  in  the  oth- 
er apocryphal  Gospels.  The  ]\Iono|ihysite  Coptic  Chris- 
tians are  said  to  have  first  assigned  a  festival  to  St.  Jo- 
seph in  the  Calendar,  viz.,  on  the  20th  of  July,  which  is 
thus  inscribed  in  a  Coptic  Almanac :  "  Requics  sancti  se- 
nis  justi  Josephi  fabri  lignarii,  Deiparaj  Virginis  Marire 
sponsi,  qui  pater  Christi  vocari  ])romcruit."  The  apoc- 
ryphal Ili.itoria  Josephi  fabri  lif/narii,  which  now  exists 
in  Aral)ic  (cd.  WaUing,  Lips.  1722;  in  Latin  by  Fabri- 
cius,  Pscudipiiir.  i,300;  also  by  Thilo  and  Tischendorf), 
is  thought  by  Tischendorf  to  have  been  originally  writ- 
ten in  Coptic,  and  the  festival  of  Joseph  is  supposed  to 
have  been  transferred  to  the  Western  churches  from  the 
East  as  late  as  the  year  1399.  The  above-named  his- 
tory is  acknowledged  to  be  quite  fabulous,  though  it  be- 
longs probably  to  the  4th  centur\%  It  professes  to  be 
an  account  given  by  our  Lord  himself  to  the  apostles  on 
the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  placed  by  them  in  the  library 
of  Jerusalem.  It  ascribes  1 1 1  years  to  Joseph's  life,  and 
makes  him  old,  and  the  father  of  four  sons  and  two 
daughters  before  he  espoused  ]\Iary.  It  is  headed  with 
this  sentence :  "  Benedictiones  ejus  et  preces  servant  nos 
omnes,  o  fratres.  Amen."  The  reader  who  wishes  to 
know  the  opinion  of  the  ancients  on  the  obscure  subject 
of  Joseph's  marriage  may  consult  Jerome's  acrimonious 
tract  Contra  Ilelvidium.  He  will  see  that  Jerome  high- 
ly disapiiroves  the  common  opinion  (derived  from  the 
apocryphal  Gospels)  of  Joseph  being  twice  married,  and 
that  he  claims  the  authority  of  Ignatius,  Polycarp,  Irc- 
nreus,  Justin  Jlartyr,  and  "  many  other  apostolical  men," 
in  favor  of  his  own  view,  that  our  Lord's  brethren  were 
his  cousins  only,  or,  at  all  events,  against  the  opinion  of 
Helvidius,  which  had  been  held  by  Ebion,  Theodotus 
of  Byzantium,  and  Valentine,  that  they  were  tlie  chil- 
dren of  Joseph  and  IMarj-.  Those  who  held  this  opin- 
ion were  called  Antidicomarianitee,  as  enemies  of  the 
Virgin.  (Epiphanius,  A  dv.  Hceres.  1.  iii,  t.  ii ;  Ilceres. 
Ixxviii,  also  Han:  Ii.  See  also  Pearson,  On  the  Creed, 
art.  Virgin  Mary;  Mill,  Ore  the  Brethren  of  the  Lord; 
Calmet.Z'e  St.  Joseph.  St.  Mar.  Virg.  conjuge ;  and,  for 
an  able  statement  of  the  opposite  view,  Alford's  note  on 
Matt,  xiii,  55.)     See  Gospels,  Spurious. 

It  is  not  easy  to  determine  when  Joseph  died.  That 
event  may  have  taken  place  before  Jesus  entered  on  his 
public  ministry.  This  has  been  argued  from  the  fact 
that  his  mother  only  appeared  at  the  feast  at  Cana  in 
Galilee.  The  premises,  however,  hardly  bear  out  the 
inference.  With  more  force  of  argument,  it  has  been 
alleged  (Simon,  Did.  de  la  Bible)  that  Joseph  must  have 
been  dead  before  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus,  else  he  would 
in  all  pn)l)ability  have  appeared  with  Mary  at  the  cross. 
Certainly  tlie  absence  of  Joseph  from  the  public  life  of 
Christ,  and  the  failure  of  reference  to  him  in  the  dis- 
courses and  historj',  while  "Mary"  and  "his  brethren" 
not  unfrecpiently  a])pear,  afford  evidence  not  only  of  Jo- 
seph's death,  but  of  the  inferior  part  which,  as  tlie  legal 
father  only  of  our  Lord,  Joseph  might  have  been  ex- 
pected to  sustain.  So  far  as  our  scanty  materials  ena- 
ble us  to  form  an  opinion,  Joseph  appears  to  have  been 
a  good,  kind,  simple-minded  man,  who,  while  he  afford- 
ed aid  in  protecting  and  sustaining  the  family,  would 
leave  Mary  unrestrained  to  use  all  the  impressive  and 
formative  influence  of  her  gentle,  affectionate,  pious,  and 
thoughtful  soul.  B.C.  cir,  45  to  A,D,  cir.  25,— Kitto ; 
Smith, 

Further  discussion  of  the  above  points  may  be  seen 
in  ]Meyer.  Xum  .los.  tempore  natir.  C.fuerit  senex  de- 
crepitiis  (Lips.  1762)  ;  comp.  Reay,  Xarratio  de  Jos.  e  s. 
codice  desumpta  (Oxon,  1823);  Walther,  Dass  Jos,  d. 
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wahrc  Vater  Christi  set  (Berlin,  1791);  Oertel,  ^ «Ayo- 
gephisrtms  (1792) ;  Ilasse,  Jos.  verum  Jesii  patrein  nonfu- 
iste  (Kcpiom.  1792) ;  Ludcwig,  Hist.  Krit.  Unters.  (Wol- 
fenb.  1831).  The  traditions  respecting  Joseph  are  col- 
lected in  A  ct.  Sanci.  iii,  4  sq. ;  there  is  a  Life  of  Joseph 
written  in  Italian  by  Affaitati  (Mail.  1716).  See  also 
Volbeding,  Index,  p.  8 ;  Hase,  Leben  Jesu  (4th  ed.  1854), 
p.  50.     Comp.  Jesls  Christ. 

17.  Surnamed  Caiaphas  (q.  v.),  Jewish  high-priest 
in  the  time  of  our  Lord's  ministry. 

18.  A  native  (not  resident,  as  in  Michaelis,  Be</rdb- 
niss-  und  AuferstekunffSffesck.Chris({,p.4A)  oi AiimathiBa. 
piatt.  xxvii,  57,  59;  Mark  xv,  43,  45;  Luke  xxiii,  50; 
John  xix,  38),  a  city,  probably  the  Kamah  of  the  O.  T., 
in  the  territory  of  Benjamin,  on  the  mountain  range  of 
Eijhraira,  at  no  great  distance  south  of  Jerusalem  (Josh. 
xviii,  25;  Judg.  iv,  5),  not  far  from  Gibeah  (Judg.  xix, 
13 ;  Isa.  X,  29 ;  Hos.  v,  8).     See  Arimatilea. 

Joseph  was  a  secret  disciple  of  Jesus — "  an  honorable 
counsellor  (jiovXevrrjf;),  who  waited  for  the  kingdom  of 
God"  (Jlark  xv,  43),  and  who,  on  learning  the  death  of 
our  Lord,  "  came  and  went  in  boldly  unto  Pilate,  and 
craved  the  body  of  Jesus."  Pilate,  having  learned  from 
the  centurion  who  commanded  at  the  execution  that 
Jesus  was  actually  dead,  gave  the  body  to  Joseph,  who 
took  it  down  and  wrapped  his  deceased  Lord  in  fine 
linen  which  he  had  purchased  for  the  purpose;  after 
which  he  laid  the  corpse  in  a  sepulchre  which  was  hewn 
out  of  a  rock,  and  rolled  a  stone  against  the  door  of  the 
scpidchre  (Mark  xv,  43  sq.).  From  the  parallel  pas- 
sages in  Matthew  (xxvii,  58  sq.),  Luke  (xxiii,  50  sq.), 
and  John  (xix,  38  sq.),  it  appears  that  the  body  was 
previously  embalmed  at  the  cost  of  another  secret  dis- 
ciple, Nicodemus,  and  that  the  sepulchre  was  new, 
'•wherein  never  man  before  was  laid"  (thus  fulfilling 
Isa.  liii,  9) ;  also  that  it  lay  in  a  garden,  and  was  the 
property  of  Joseph  himself  (comp.  Origen,  c.  Cels.  ii,  p. 
103,  ed.  Spenc. ;  W'alch,  Obseri:  in  Mutt,  ex  imcript.  p. 
84).  Tliis  garden  was  "in  the  place  where  Jesus  was 
crucified."  A.D.  29.  See  Golgotha.  Luke  describes 
the  character  of  Joseph  as  "a  good  man  and  a  just," 
adding  that  "  he  had  not  assented  to  the  counsel  and 
deed  of  them,"  i.  e.  of  the  Jewish  authorities.  From 
this  remark  it  is  clear  that  Joseph  was  a  member  of  the 
Sanhedrim :  a  conclusion  which  is  corroborated  by  the 
ej.ithet  "counsellor,"  applied  to  him  by  Ijoth  Luke  and 
Mark.  Whether  Joseph  was  a  priest,  as  Lightfoot  (flor. 
J/eb.  p.  609)  tiiought,  there  is  not  evidence  to  deter- 
mine. Various  opinions  as  to  his  social  condition  may 
be  found  in  Thiess  (Krit.  Comment,  ii,  149).  Tradition 
represents  Joseph  as  having  been  one  of  the  Sovciity  (It- 
tig,  JJiss.  de  Put.  Apostol.  §  13 ;  Asscniani,  Jiihlioth.  Ori- 
ent, lii,  1,319  sq.) ;  and  that  Joseph.  l»cing  sent  to  Great 
Britain  l)y  the  apostle  Philip  about  the  vear  63,  settled 
witii  his  brotiier  disciples  at  Glastonburv,  in  Somerset- 
sliirc,  and  tiiere  erected  of  wicker-twigs"the  first  Chris- 
tian oratory  in  England,  the  parent  of  the  majestic  ab- 
bey which  was  afterwards  founded  on  the  same  site 
Tiie  local  guiiles  to  this  day  show  the  miraculous  thorn 
(said  to  bud  and  blossom  every  Christmas-dav)  that 
si-ruug  from  the  staff  which  .Joseph  stuck  in  the' ground 
as  he  stopped  to  rest  himself  on  the  hill-top.  (See  Du-- 
<\&\^i  Momislicon,  i,  1 ;  and  Mearne,  Hist,  and  Antiq  of 
alaslonbury.)  _  Kitto ;  Smith.  Other  traditional  no- 
tices may  be  seen  in  the  Evu»!j.  Nicod.  c.  12  sq.;  4cta 
sunvlor  JIart.  ii,  507  sq. ;  comp.  the  dissertations  Be  Jo- 
seplw  ArimutLoi  Bromel  [TeutzelJ  (Yiteb.  1683)  and 
Bjornland  (Aboii>,  1729).     See  Jesus  Christ. 

19.  Surnamed  Bausabas  (q.  v.),  one  of  the  two  per- 
sons whom  tiie  primitive  Church,  immediately  after  the 
resurrection  of  Christ,  nominated,  praving  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  would  show  which  of  them  should  enter  the  apos- 
tolic band  in  place  of  the  wretched  .hi.ias.  ()„  the  lots 
being  cast,  u  proved  that  n..t  Joseph,  but  Matthias,  was 
chosen  (Acts  i,  23).     A.I).  29. 

Joseph  also  bore  the  honorable  surname  (^i  Justus  (q 
v.),  which  was  not  improbably  given  him  on  account  of  ! 


his  well-known  probity.  He  was  one  of  those  who  had 
"companied  with  the  apostles  all  the  time  that  the 
Lord  Jesus  went  in  and  out  among  them,  beginning 
from  the  baptism  of  John,"  until  the  ascension  (Acts  i, 
15  sq.).  Tradition  also  accounted  him  one  of  the  Sev- 
enty (Eusebius,  Hist.  Ecdes.  i,  12).  The  same  historian 
relates  (iii,  39),  on  the  authority  of  Papias,  that  Joseph 
the  Just  "  drank  deadly  poison,  and  by  the  grace  of  God 
sustained  no  harm."  It  has  been  maintained  that  he  is 
the  same  as  Joses,  surnamed  Barnabas,  mentioned  in 
Acts  iv,  36 ;  but  the  manner  in  which  the  latter  is  char- 
acterized seems  to  point  to  a  different  person  (Heinrichs, 
On  Acts,  i,  23 ;  Ullmann,  in  the  Theolog.  Stud.  u.  Kritik. 
i,  377 ;  Mynster,  ibid.  1829,  ii,  326).— Kitto.  He  is  also 
to  be  distinguished  from  Judas  Barsabas  (Acts  xv,  22). 

20.  Son  of  Camus  or  Camydus,  appointed  Jewish 
high-priest  in  place  of  Cantheras  by  Herod,  brother  of 
Agrippa  I,  who  had  obtained  temporary  control  over  the 
Temple  from  Claudius  Cassar  during  the  presidency  of 
Longinus  and  the  procuratorship  of  Fadus,  A.D.  46.  8 
(Josephus,  A  nt.  xx,  1,3).  He  was  removed  by  the  same 
authority  in  favor  of  Ananias,  son  of  Nebedaeus,  during 
the  procuratorship  of  Tiberius  Alexander,  A.D,  48  (ib. 
5,2). 

21.  Surnamed  Cubi,  son  of  Simon,  a  former  high- 
priest  of  the  Jews,  and  himself  appointed  to  that  office 
by  Agrippa  during  the  procuratorship  of  Festus  (A.D. 
62),  but  shortly  afterwards  removed  by  the  same  au- 
thority on  the  arrival  of  Albinus  (A.D.  62),  in  favor  of 
Ananus,  son  of  Anaiius  (Josephus,  Ant,  xx,  8,  11 ;  9,  1). 
See  High-priest. 

22.  Son  of  a  female  physician  (I'arpi'i/i;),  who  excited 
a  sedition  at  Gamala  near  the  close  of  the  Jewish  inde- 
pendence (Josephus,  Life,  37). 

23.  Son  of  Dalajus,  an  eminent  Jew,  who  threw  him- 
self into  the  flames  of  the  Temple  rather  than  surrender 
to  the  Komans  (Josephus,  War,  vi,  5,  1). 

Joseph,  patriarch  of  Constantinople  from  A.D. 
1416  to  1439,  is  one  of  the  distinguished  characters  in 
the  history  of  the  Council  of  Florence.  He  was  for 
a  long  time  one  of  the  most  radical  o]iponents  to  a  un- 
ion of  the  Eastern  and  Western  churches,  but  the  cun- 
ning Romanists  at  last  ensnared  the  hoary  patriarch, 
and  he  was  induced,  at  a  time  when  Rome  itself  was 
divided,  to  throw  his  influence  in  favor  of  the  politic 
Eugenius  IV,  and  actually  attended  the  Council  of  Flor- 
ence, there  and  then  argued  for  union,  and  finally  signed 
articles  of  agreement  to  effect  this  end.  No  sooner, 
however,  had  he  assented  than  deep  remorse  for  his  ac- 
tion, forced  upon  him  mainly  by  the  unfortunate  condi- 
tion of  his  country,  then  greatly  harassed  by  the  in- 
vading Turks,  brought  him  to  a  sick  bed,  and  he  died 
eight  days  after  signing  the  instrument,  June  10, 1439, 
leaving  the  Greek  emperor,  John  Palreologus,  the  only 
support  of  the  Greek  Council.  See  IMilman's  Latin 
Christiunity,  viii,  13  sq. ;  Mosheim,  Ecdes.  Hist,  book  iii, 
cent.  XV,  pt.  ii,  ch.  ii,  §  13,  23,  note  57.  For  further  de- 
tails, see  the  articles  Basle,  Council  of  ;  Florence, 
Councils  of;  Greek  Church.     (J.H.W.) 

Joseph  (St.)  the  Hyjinologist  (Josephus  hym- 
7io(jraphus,  a  native  of  Sicily,  tied  from  that  island  to 
Africa  and  then  to  Greece.  He  entered  a  convent 
at  Thessalonica,  where  he  became  eminent  for  his  as- 
cetic practices,  and  for  the  fluency  and  gracefulness  of 
his  utterance,  "so  that  he  easily,"  says  his  biographer, 
"  threw  the  fabled  sirens  into  the  shade."  Ha^•ing  been 
ordained  presbyter,  he  went  to  Constantinople  with 
Gregory  of  Decapolis,  who  there  became  one  of  the  lead- 
ers of  the  "orthodox"  party  in  their  struggle  with  the 
iconoclastic  emperor,  Leo  the  Armenian,  which  began 
in  A.D.  814.  From  Constantinople  Joseph  repaired,  at 
the  desire  of  this  Gregory,  to  Pome,  to  soUcit  the  sup- 
port of  the  pope,  but,  falling  into  the  hands  of  pirates, 
was  by  them  carried  away  to  Crete.  Here  he  remained 
rill  the  death  of  Leo  the  Armenian  (A.D.  820),  w-hen  he 
was,  as  his  biographer  asserts,  miraculously  delivered, 
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and  conveyed  to  Constantinople.  On  his  return  he 
found  his  friend  anil  leader  Gregory  dead,  and  attached 
himself  to  another  leader,  John,  on  wliose  death  he 
caused  his  body,  together  with  that  of  (iregorv,  to  be 
transferred  to  the  deserted  church  of  St.Jolni  C'hrysos- 
tom,  in  connection  with  which  he  established  a  monas- 
ter)-, that  was  soon,  by  the  attractiveness  of  his  elo- 
quence, tilled  with  inriiates.  After  this  he  was,  for  his 
strenuous  defence  of  image  worship,  banished  to  Cher- 
souiTB,  apparently  by  the  emperor  Theophilus,  who  reign- 
ed from  A.D.  829  to  842 ;  but,  on  the  death  of  the  em- 
peror, was  recalled  from  exile  by  the  empress  Theodora, 
and  obtained,  through  the  favor  of  the  patriarch  Igna- 
tius, the  office  of  scenophylax,  or  keeper  of  the  sacred 
vessels  in  the  great  church  of  Constantinople.  Joseph 
was  equally  acceptable  to  Ignatius  and  to  liis  competi- 
tor and  successor  Photius.  He  died  at  an  advanced  age 
in  A.D.  883.  Joseph  is  chiefly  celebrated  as  a  writer 
of  canones  or  hj-mni,  of  which  several  are  extant  in  MS., 
but  there  is  some  difficidty  in  distinguishing  his  com- 
positions from  those  of  Joseph  of  Thessalonica.  His 
Canones  in  omnia  Bea/oi  Viryiuis  Ma  7101  Jest  a,  and  his 
Theotocia,  hymns  in  honor  of  the  Virgin,  scattered 
through  the  ecclesiastical  books  of  the  Greeks,  were 
published,  with  a  learned  commentary  and  a  life  of 
Joseph,  translated  from  the  Greek  of  John  the  Dea- 
con, by  Hippolito  Maracci,  under  the  title  of  Mariale 
S.  Josephi  HymnograjM  (Rome,  1(561).  The  version 
of  the  life  of  Joseph  was  by  Luigi  Maracci,  of  Lucea, 
the  brother  of  Ippolito.  Another  Latin  version  of  the 
same  life,  but  less  exact,  by  the  Jesuit  Floritus,  was 
published  among  the  Vitm  Sandoriim  Siculorum  of  Oc- 
tavius  Cajetanus  (Ottavio  Gaetano),  ii,  43  (Palermo, 
1657,  folio),  and  reprinted  in  tire  Acta  Sanctorum  (see 
below).  Some  writers  suppose  that  there  was  another 
Joseph,  a  writer  of  hymns,  mentioned  in  the  title  of  a 
IMS.  typicon  at  Rome  as  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Nico- 
laus  Casularum  (jCov  KaaovXwv).  See  Vita  S.  Josephi 
I/t/miwe/rapki,  in  the  Acta  Sanctorum,  s.  d.  Ill  Aprilis, 
i,  2()9,  etc.,  with  the  commentary  of  Pra'vius  of  Papele- 
roche,  and  Appendix,  p.  xxiv;  Fabricius,  Eihl.  Grcec.  xi, 
79;  Menolog-iiim  Grcecoiitm,  jussu  Basilii,  Imperatoris 
editum,  s.  d.  Ill  Aprilis  (Urbino,  1727,  folio).— Smith, 
Diet,  (h:  and  Rom.  Biorj.  iii,  929. 

Joseph  ben-Chija  (in  the  Talmud  simply  styled 
Rabbi  Joseph),  one  of  the  gTcatest  of  Israel's  Rabbis,  was 
born  in  Babylon  about  A.D.  270.  Rabbi  Joseph  was  a 
disciple  of  Jehudah  ben-Jecheskel,  the  founder  and  pres- 
ident of  the  college  at  Pumbadita,  and  a  fellow-student 
and  intimate  lifelong  friend  of  the  celebrated  Rabba 
ben-Nachmani.  commonly  called  Rabba,  the  reputed 
author  of  the  Mlilrii.<h  Rdhba,  or  the  traditional  com- 
mentary on  Genesis,  wlinm  he  succeeded  in  the  presi- 
dency at  Pumbadita  aljimt  A.D.  330.  He  died,  however, 
only  three  years  after  (about  A.D.  333).  Joseph  de- 
serves our  notice  not  so  much  from  his  connection  with 
the  school  at  Pumbadita,  which,  though  brief,  was  yet 
of  marked  benefit  to  the  development  of  Biblical  schol- 
arship at  that  centre  of  Jewish  learning,  as  for  his  Chal- 
dee  versions  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  (i.  e.  the  Psalms, 
Proverbs,  and  Job),  particularly  of  the  Hagiographa, 
of  which  alone  the  authorship  can  be  ascribed  to  him 
with  any  certainty  (comp.  the  Rabbinic  Bibles).  Some 
Jewish  critics  credit  him  with  a  version  of  the  whole  O. 
Test. ;  and,  indeed,  from  passages  quoted  ui  the  Talmud 
(comp.  Moed  Katon,  26,  a ;  Pesachim,  68,  a ;  Memichoth, 
110,  a;  Joma,  32,  b;  77,  b;  Aboda  Sara,  44,  a;  Kiddu- 
shin,  13,  a;  72,  b;  Nedarim,  38,  a;  Baba  Kama,  3,  b; 
Bei-achoth,  28,  a)  from  a  paraphrase  with  which  he  is 
accredited,  it  would  appear  that  he  translated  Kings, 
Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Hosea,  Amos,  Obadiah,  Zephaniah, 
and  Zechariah,  since  these  passages  are  from  these 
bddks.  and  are  distinctly  cited  with  the  declaration 
ro"^  3~i  D5ir?:n2, '•  as  R.  Joseph  has  rendered  it 
into  Chaldee."  These  renderings  are,  however,  almost 
exactly  those  given  in  the  Targum  of  Jonathan  ben- 


Uzziel  (a  fact  which  has  led  some  to  suppose  that  this 
Targum  ascribed  to  Jonathan  is  in  reahty  Joseph's); 
and  he  himself  even  declared  on  several  occasions,  when 
discussing  the  meaning  of  a  difficult  passage  in  the 
Scriptures, "  If  we  had  not  the  Targum  on  this  passage 
we  should  not  know  what  it  means"  (see  Sanhedrim,  94, 
a ;  Moid  Katon,  28,  b ;  Megilla,  3,  a).  It  is  therefore  un- 
reasonable to  suppose  him  to  have  himself  actually  ren- 
dered into  Chaldee  more  than  the  Hagiographa  contain- 
ed (with  a  Latin  version)  in  the  Polyglots  of  AntT\-erp 
(1572),  Paris  (1645),  London  (1657),  etc.  In  his  day,  Jo- 
seph b.-Chija  must  have  enjoyed  a  very  enviable  reputa- 
tion for  erudition.  His  knowledge  of  traditional  lore  is 
said  to  have  been  so  extensive  that  he  was  simiamed, 
both  in  Palestine  and  Babylon,  Joseph  of  Sinai,  i.  e.  one 
acquainted  with  all  the  traditions  in  succession  since  the 
giving  of  the  law  on  Sinai  {Ilorajoth,  14,  a;  Sanhe~ 
drim,,  42,  a).  One  of  his  favorite  studies  was  the  Cab- 
alistic Theosophy,  the  mysteries  of  which,  being  con- 
tained in  the  vision  of  Ezekiel  respecting  the  throne 
of  God  (nSSl^  niijyQ),  he  endeavored  to  propound 
{Chufjiya,  18,  a).  See  Bartolocci,  Bihliotheca  Magna 
Rabbinica,  iii,  814;  '\^'olf,  Bihliotheca  Ilehrcea,  ii,  1171 
sq. ;  Zunz,  Die  G of tesdienst lichen  Vortrdge  der  Juden,  p. 
65,  etc. ;  Flirst,  Kidtur  und  IJteraturgesch.  der  Juden  in 
Asien,  p.  144-155;  Griitz,  Gesch.  der  Judev,  iv,  408  sq., 
553  sq. ;  Ersch  u.  Grnber's  -4  Ugemeine  EnqjUopadie,  sec. 
ii,  vol.  xxxi,  p.  75 ;  Etheridge,  Introd.  to  Ileb.  Lit.  p.  165 
sq. ;  Kitto,  Bibl.  Cyclop,  s.  v.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Joseph  beu-Gikatilla.  See  Moses  (ha-Ko- 
hen)  ben-Samuel. 

Joseph  ben -Gordon  (also  called  Josippori),  is 
the  name  of  the  reputed  author  of  the  celebrated  He- 
brew chronicle  'IS^pi^  ^?^)  '^'^  booh  ofJosipjmn,  or 
■'"IS"?!  '|l3'^Di"i,  tlie  Ilebreio  Josippon,  a  work  which, 
by  the  statement  of  the  author,  is  placed  in  the  .tra 
of  Christ,  for  he  says  of  himself  that  he  is  "  the  priest 
of  Jerusalem'"  (and  this  can  refer  only  to  the  celebrated 
Jewish  historian  Flavins  Josephus  [q.  v.]),  and  further- 
more that  he  was  appointed  governor  of  the  whole  Jew- 
ish nation  by  Titus ;  and  from  the  days  of  Saadia  (A.D. 
950)  up  to  our  own  time  it  was  quoted  both  by  Jewish 
and  Christian  Avriters  as  a  genuine  work  of  Josephus, 
Of  late,  however,  critical  inquiry  has  determined  the 
work  to  be  a  production  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  con- 
jecture is  that  the  author  was  a  Jew,  and  that  he  flour- 
ished about  the  9th  or  10th  century.  Zunz,  in  the  Zeit- 
schriftf.  Wis.«u»h<ift  d.  Judenth.  (i3erl.  1822,  p.  300  sq.), 
asserted  that  Joscjih  bcn-Gorion  flourished  in  the  9th 
centurj',  and  that  his  Avork  must  since  his  day  have  un- 
dergone frequent  emendations  and  alterations.  Later 
Zunz  (in  his  notes  on  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  ed.  Asher, 
1841,ii,24G)  changed  his  opinion  somewhat,  and  regard- 
ed Josepli  as  "  the  [Hebrew]  translator  and  editor  q/" Jo- 
sephus," and  assigns  him  to  "the  middle  of  the  latter 
half  of  the  10th  centiu-y,"  and  says  of  him  that  his  ac- 
counts of  several  nations  of  his  time  are  as  important  as 
his  orthography  of  Italian  towns  is  remarkable."  To 
the  same  period  Steinschneider  (Jen-ish  Lite?:,  London, 
1857,  p.  77)  also  assigns  the  work,  but  he  believes  the 
author  to  have  been  a  native  of  Northern  Italy,  and  con- 
siders the  chronicle  '•  the  Hebrew  edition  of  the  Latin 
Hegesippus,"  and  •'  an  offshoot  from  the  fully  developed 
Midrash  of  Arabian  and  Latin  literature."  A  stUl  more 
modern  critic,  the  celebrated  Jewish  historian  Griitz 
(Gesch. d.  Juden, y,281,  and  note  4  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
same  volume),  holds  that  the  Jewish  book,  which  he  also 
assigns  to  the  10th  century,  is  simply  a  translation  of  an 
Arabic  book  of  Maccabees,  entitled  History  of  the  Macca- 
bees of  Joseph  ben-Gorion  (of  which  parts  were  published 
in  the  Polyglots.  Paris.  1045;  Loud.  1657)  imder  the  title 
of  the  Arabic  Vii"ik  of  ^laccabees,  and  which  is  extant  in 
two  MSS,  in  the  liodlcian  library  (Uri  Catalogue,  Nos. 
782, 829),  made  by  a  skilful  Italian  Jew,  who  enriched  it 
with  many  original  additions.     His  reason  for  assign- 
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ins  it  to  the  earlier  part  of  the  10th  century  is  that 
Duiiash  b.-Tanaini  (who  flourished  about  955)  knew  the 
work  aud  spoke  of  parts  of  it  (comp.  Milman's  Gibbon, 
Decline  and  Full  of  the  Roman  Empire,  ii,  6,  note). 

But  as  to  the  chronicle  itself.  It  consists  of  six 
books.  It  begins  ita  record  with  Adam ;  explains  the 
genealogical  table  iu  (Jen.  xi ;  then  passes  on  to  the  his- 
tory of  Home,  Babylon,  Cyrus,  and  the  fall  of  Babylon ; 
resumes  again  the  history  of  the  Jews;  describes  the  times 
of  Dauiel.'zerubbabel,  Esther,  etc. ;  gives  an  accomit  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  his  connection,  his  exploits,  and 
cxiieditions  of  his  successors ;  and  then  continues  the 
history  of  the  Jews;  of  Heliodorus's  assault  on  the  Tem- 
ple; the  translation  of  the  O.  T.  into  Greek;  the  deeds 
of  the  Maccabees;  the  events  of  the  Herodians ;  and  the 
last  war  which  terminated  in  the  destruction  of  the 
Temple  by  Titus.  The  authorities  quoted  in  this  re- 
markable "book  are :  I.  Nicolaus  the  Damascene ;  2.  Stra- 
bo  of  Cappadocia;  3.  Titus  Livius;  4.  Togthas  of  Jeru- 
salem ;  5.  Porophius  of  Rome ;  G.  The  history  of  Alex- 
ander, written  in  the  year  of  his  death  by  Magi ;  7.  The 
book,  of  the  antediluvian  patriarch  Cainan  b.-Enos ;  8. 
Books  of  the  Greeks,  Medians,  Persians,  and  Macedoni- 
ans; 9.  Epistle  of  Alexander  to  Aristotle  about  the  won- 
ders of  India;  10.  Treaties  of  alliance  of  the  Romans: 
11.  Cicero,  who  was  in  the  Holy  of  Holies  of  the  Tem- 
ple during  the  reign  of  Pompey ;  12.  The  intercalary 
years  of  Julius  Cajsar,  composed  for  the  Nazarites  and 
Greeks ;  13.  The  chronicles  of  the  Roman  emperors ; 
14.  The  constitutional  diploma  which  Vespasian  vener- 
ated so  highly  that  he  kissed  every  page  of  it;  15.  The 
Alexandrian  Library  with  its  995  volumes;  16.  Jewish 
histories  which  are  lost ;  and,  17.  The  national  tradi- 
tions which  have  been  translated  oraUy.  The  first 
printed  edition  of  this  work  appeared  in  Mantua,  1 47G 
-1479,  with  a  preface  by  Abraham  ben-Salmon  Cona- 
to.  A  reprint  of  this  edition  (the  text  vitiated),  with  a 
Latin  version  by  IMUnster,  was  published  at  Basle,  1541. 
There  appeared  an  edition  from  a  MS.  containing  a 
somewhat  different  version  of  the  work,  and  divided  into 
iiincty-sovcn  chapters,  edited  by  Tarn  Ibn-Jachja  ben- 
I  )a\  id  (( 'iinstantinople,  1510).  New  editions  of  it  were 
imbli^hcd  iu  Venice,  1544;  Cracow,  1589;  Frankfort-on- 
tlie-Main,  1G«9;  Amsterdam,  1723;  Prague,  1784;  Zol- 
kiew,  1805;  Vilna,  1819.  It  was  partly  translated  into 
Arabic  by  Zechariah  ben-Said  el-Temeni  about  1223, 
and  into  English  by  Peter  Morwyng  (Lond.  1558, 15G1, 
1575, 1579, 1G02).  There  are  two  other  Latin  transla- 
tions, besides  the  one  by  Minister,  1541;  one  was  made 
by  the  learned  English  Oiiintalist, John  Gagnier  (Ox- 
ford, 17IG),  and  one  by  l'.r.iili,iu]it;  the  last  has  also  the 
Hebrew  text  and  claliipr.-iic  nniis,  and  will  always  con- 
tiiuic  to  be  the  stiidciu's  ediiidn.  There  are  German 
translations  by  jMi.hai'l  Adam  (Zurich,  154G), Moses  b.- 
Bezaliel  (Prague,  1(107),  Aluahani  bon-^Mordecai  Cohen 
(Amsterdam,  lGGl),and  S(li;;inaini  llcis  (Fraukfort-on- 
the-Main,  1707).  Compare.  Inndes  liie  autliorities  al- 
ready cited,  Zunz,  l)ie  dotfrs,//,  ,/.<//;.■/,<  „  1  -,ir/nu/o  ,h  r  Ju- 
d,u  (  P.erlin.  1x32). p.  I4(i-ir>l;  l)elil/.s,h. /»,■  '( :,  ^rhirhl,' 
(/,r  Jih/lsr/n^i,  J'orslr  (  Leip/ig,  IKU; ),  p.  :;7  Id  ;  (  anii.ily 
iu  ,l(i>t's  Annalen.  (Fraukfort-on-llie-Main,  ls:;'.i),  i,  Id'J 
».(. ;  Milman,  Hist.  „fihr  .hus,  ill,  i:;i ;  Ftirst,  JiihlLtheca 
Jnlaiva,  ii,  111-111;  Steiiiscluieider,  ('(,/i,lu,/i,s  Lihr. 
Ihhr.  iu  nihlinliun,  /lu,l/,;„i,„,  1547-1552;  Kitto,  Bibl. 
(■;/r/op,nli„,ii.y.      (J.  II.  \V) 

Joseph  ben-Isaac  Kimchi.     See  Klmciii. 

Joseph  ben-Satia.     See  Saadia. 

Joseph  ben-Shemtob,  a  noted  Jewish  philoso- 
plur.  |M,leinic,  and  ( imimentator,  flourished  in  the  mid- 
die  ol  the  15th  cenlury  in  Castile,  and  was  in  high  office 
at  the  court  of  Juan  H.  He  was  especially  noted  in  his 
day  as  a  plulosopher,  and  wrote  many  philosophical 
works,  which  form  important  contributions  to  the  his- 
tory of  Jewish  philosophy.  He  was  especially  rigid  in 
flelence  of  Judaism  as  a  religious  system,  in  opposition 
to  the  Clinstian,  and  in  that  line  freelv  used  Profi-it  Du- 


ran's  WTitings,  upon  which  he  commented.  See  Pro- 
fiat.  In  his  later  days  he  lost  his  position  at  o^jurt 
through  the  machinations  of  the  papists  and  the  so-call- 
ed converts  from  Judaism,  and  finally  died  the  death  of 
martyrdom  about  1460.  His  works  of  especial  interest 
to  us  are :  (1)  Commentart/  on  the  celebrated  Epistle  of 
Profiat  Duran  against  Christianity  (Constantinople, 
1577) ;  contained  also  in  Geiger's  d^msil  "j^mp  (Bres- 
lau,  1844):  —  (2)  Course  of  Homilies  delivered  in  the 
synagogue  on  different  Sabbaths  on  various  portions  of 
the  Bible,  entitled  Sniptl  '^'''J,  The  Eye  of  the  Reader 
(still  in  MS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford,  Codex 
Michael,  581): — (3)  Commentary  on  Ldinentatim/s,  com- 
posed at  Medina  del  Campo  in  the  year  1441  (j\IS.  by  Do 
Rossi,  No.  177) : — (4)  Commentary  on  Genesis  i.  1-vi,  8, 
being  the  Sabbatic  lesson  which  commences  the  Jewish 
year"[see  Haphtakaii]  :— and  (5)  Exposition  of  JJeuf, 
XV,  11.  Comp.  Steius(  hueider,  in  Ersch  und  Gruber's 
Allgemeine  Eiicf/L/np.  see.  ii,  vol.  xxxi,  p.  87-93;  Cuta- 
loyus  Lihr.  Ihbr.  hi  liibVintheca  Bodleiana,  col.  1529; 
Griitz,  Gesch.  d.  Jiulen,  viii,  179  sq. ;  also  note  4  in  the 
Appendix;  Kitto,  Bibl.  Cyclop,  s.v.     (J.  H.W.) 

Joseph,  JoeL     See  Witzexhausen. 

Joseph  Taitatzak.     See  Taitatzak. 

Jose'phus  ('Iw(t;;0oc  v.  r.  <l>d(T?/7roc),  the  Grreco- 
Latin  form  (1  Esdr.  ix,  34)  of  the  Heb.  name  Joseph  (q. 
V.)  6  (Ezra  x,  42). 

Josephus,  Flavius,  the  celebrated  Jewish  histo- 
rian, was  born  at  Jerusalem  A.D.  37.  His  father's  name 
was  Mattathias,  and  in  his  autobiography  (the  only 
source  left  us  to  write  his  history,  as  the  works  of  his 
rival,  Justus  of  Tiberias,  are  unhappily  lost)  he  lays 
claim  to  royal  and  sacerdotal  lineage,  and  alludes  to  the 
renown  he  enjoyed  while  yet  a  youth  {Life,  i,  1).  His 
early  years  seem  to  have  been  spent  in  close  study  of 
the  Jewish  traditions  and  the  O.-T.  writings.  Dissat- 
isfied with  all  of  the  three  principal  Jewish  sects,  while 
yet  a  young  man  he  spent  three  years  as  the  follower 
of  one  Banus,  an  eremite,  in  the  desert,  but  at  last  joined 
the  sect  of  the  Pharisees.  He  was  only  19  when  he  left 
Banus,  and  he  joined  the  Pharisees  between  19  and  2G, 
when  he  went  to  Rome,  Soon  afterwards,  the  impris- 
onment of  some  Jewish  priests  by  the  procurator  Felix 
afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  pleading  his  people's  cause 
before  the  emperor  himself  at  the  Roman  capital,  whith- 
er these  men  had  been  sent.  On  the  way  he  was  sliip- 
wrecked  (some  have  unwarrantably  imagined  that  he  was 
Paul's  companion  in  that  disastrous  voyage),  but,  being 
rescued  by  a  Cyrenian  vessel,  he  made  his  way  to  Rome. 
He  there  not  only  secured  the  object  of  his  mission,  but 
also  ingratiated  himself  in  the  favor  of  the  empress,  and 
at  length  returned  home  loaded  with  presents.  He 
found  the  mass  of  his  countrymen  determined  on  a  re- 
volt from  the  empire,  and  he  anxiously  sought  to  dis- 
suade them  from  so  rash  a  course.  The  Jews,  however, 
refused  to  listen  to  his  advice ;  and  the  only  alternatives 
for  him  were  either  to  follow  the  popular  will,  and  thus 
perhaps  make  himself  the  leader  of  his  people,  or  to  re- 
turn to  Rome,  and  there  receive  the  rewards  of  treach- 
ery. In  his  description  of  the  Jewish  insurrection  he 
has  given  us  a  graphic  account  of  the  numerous  plots 
and  jierils  in-  which  he  became  entangled  during  this 
period  of  his  life.  After  the  disastrous  retreat  of  Cestins 
Gallus  from  Jerusalem,  and  the  barbarous  massacre  of 
the  Jews  at  Sepphoris  (q.  v.)  and  the  Syrian  cities,  the 
most  peacefully  inclined  of  the  Jews  joined  the  zealots, 
and  Josephus  no  longer  hesitated  as  to  the  best  course 
to  be  pursued.  With  great  ostentation  of  patriotism 
and  self-devotion,  he  declared  in  favor  of  w^ar  "a  ou- 
trance,"  and  he  soon  secured  for  himself  the  appoint- 
ment as  general.  Together  with  Joazar  and  Judas  he 
was  sent  to  Galilee, "  the  province  on  which  the  storm 
would  first  break."  His  two  colleagues,  however,  de- 
voted themselves  to  their  priestly  function.s,  and  Jo- 
sephus became  the  sole  commander  {Life,  4-7 ;   War, 
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ii,  20,  4).  Finding  t|ie  Galilean  Jews  divided  among 
tiiemselves  (see  John  ok  Gischala),  and  fearing  that 
his  command  was  too  weak  to  meet  the  army  of  the 
approaching  Vespasian,  he  retired  to  the  Jewish  strong- 
hold Jotapata,  and  there  awaited  the  attack  of  the  Ro- 
mans. For  forty-seven  days  he  encouraged  his  sol- 
diers to  deeds  that  immortalized  his  name.  (For  an 
interesting  description  of  this  siege,  see  Weber  and 
Holtzmann,  6Vsc/;.  (/.  Volkes  Israel,  ii,  Ho  sq. ;  Milman, 
J/is/.  of  the  Jews  [Midtlleton's  edition],  ii,  252  sq.)  Yet 
some  writers,  among  them  Kaphall  and  Griitz,  accuse 
him  even  here  of  treachery  and  cowardice,  alleging  that 
he  endeavored  to  get  away  from  Jotapata  on  the  pre- 
tence of  desiring  to  raise  an  army  for  its  relief,  although 
he  coiUd  not  have  left  "  without  either  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  Romans  or  volimturily  joining  l/ieni.'"  Even 
after  the  fall  of  that  fortress  he  did  not  surrender  to  the 
Romans,  but  hid  himself  with  forty  companions  in  a  cave, 
and  refused  to  come  forth,  when  his  place  of  refuge  was 
betrayed,  until  his  life  was  guaranteed  him.  (See  Smith, 
Diet,  of  Greek  and  Roman  Biog.  ii,  Gil,  col.  i;  Raphall, 
Post-Bibl.  Hist.  Jews,' p.  427  sq.)  After  his  surrender 
to  Vespasian  he  was  put  in  chains,  with  a  view  to  being 
sent  to  Rome  for  trial  before  Nero.  He  evaded  this 
danger  by  predicting  (he  distinctly  claims  the  gift  of 
prophecy.  War,  iii,  8,  9)  to  Vespasian  his  future  eleva- 
tion to  the  imperial  throne,  but  was  still  held  in  con- 
finement for  three  years,  until,  on  the  realization  of  his 
prediction,  his  chains  were  cut  from  him,  as  a  sign  that 
he  had  been  unjustl)^  bound  (War,  iv,  10,  7).  Vespa- 
sian had  been  declared  emperor  by  the  Roman  soldiers 
in  the  East,  and  he  immediately  set  out  for  the  West, 
leaving  Titus  in  command,  with  orders  to  hasten  the 
conclusion  of  the  war  still  raging  in  Palestine.  In  this 
expedition  on  Jerusalem  Josephus  accompanied  Titus. 
Titus  had  supposed  this  task,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  "renegade"  (so  Milman  calls  him),  an  easy  one; 
but  the  Jews  braved  the  attack  of  the  Romans  much 
more  obstinately  than  the  latter  had  expected,  and, 
finally,  Josephus  was  induced  to  go  forth  and  urge  his 
countrymen  to  capitulate,  and  thus  to  save  the  place 
from  certain  and  total  destruction.  The  people,  by  his 
account,  were  touched  and  ready  to  yield,  but  the  lead- 
ers remained  obstmate ;  but  the  fact  is  that  they  were 
naturally  disinclined  to  listen  to  the  counsels  of  a  man 
who  had  quitted  them  in  the  hour  of  their  greatest  need. 
They  even  sought  to  kill  him,  and  continued  the  de- 
fence to  the  last  extremity.  On  the  downfall  of  the 
city,  the  most  intimate  friends  and  relatives  of  Jose- 
phus were  spared  at  his  request,  and,  in  return  for 
his  aid  and  counsel  in  the  siege,  a  valuable  estate 
in  Judoea  was  assigned  him  as  a  residence.  Well 
aware,  ho^vever,  that  among  his  countrymen  he  would 
hardly  find  a  safe  refuge,  he  returned  with  Titus  to 
Rome  to  enjoy  the  honors  which  Vespasian  might  be- 
stow upon  him.  He  was  received  with  great  kind- 
ness by  the  emperor;  but,  although  the  privileges  of 
Roman  citizenship  were  conferred  upon  him  and  an  an- 
nual pension  awarded  him,  he  was  detested  by  the  Ro- 
mans no  less  than  by  the  Jews.  It  is  supposed  that 
his  death  occurred  in  the  early  years  of  Trajan's  reign, 
perhaps  A.D.  103.  For  other  facts  of  a  more  directly 
personal  character,  such  as  his  three  marriages,  the 
names  of  his  sons,  etc.,  see  the  seventy-six  chapters  of 
his  life,  and  the  following  other  passages  of  his  other 
works:  Apion,  i,  9,  10;  War,  i;  ii,  20,  3  sq. ;  21,  2  sq.; 
iii,  7,  13  sq. ;  8,  1  sq. ;  9;  vi,  5;  A7it.  ed.  Havercamp,  i, 
5, 228, 536,  545,  682, 982 ;  Suidas,  s.  v.  'luifTTjiroc. 

The  character  of  Josephus  has  been  very  differently 
delineated  by  different  Avriters.  From  his  own  works,  es- 
pecially his  books  against  Apion,  it  is  evident  that,  though 
he  dealt  rather  treacherously  with  his  people,  he  yet  felt 
a  pride  in  the  antiquity  of  the  nation  and  in  its  ancient 
glories ;  and  in  the  description  of  the  misfortunes  of  the 
Jews  he  is  by  no  means  wanting  in  sympathy  for  them. 
Thus  his  account  of  the  miserable  fate  of  Jerusalem 
is  altogether  free  from  that  tone  of  revolting  coldness 


wliich  shocks  us  in  Xenophon's  account  of  the  downfall 
of  Athens  {l/ell.  ii,  2,  §  3  sq.).  Yet  the  mildest  inter- 
pretation that  his  conduct  can  receive  certainly  is  that 
he  despaired  (as  earnest  patriots  never  do)  of  his  coun- 
try, and  that  he  deserted  his  coimtrj'raen  in  their  great- 
est extremity.  Indeed,  from  the  very  beginning,  he 
appears  to  have  looked  on  the  national  cause  as  hope- 
less, and  to  have  cherished  the  intention  of  making 
peace  with  Rome  whenever  he  could.  Thus  he  told 
some  of  the  chief  men  of  Tiberias  that  he  was  weU 
aware  of  the  invincibility  of  the  Romans,  though  he 
thought  it  safer  to  dissemble  his  conviction;  and  he 
advised  them  to  do  the  same,  and  to  wait  for  a  con- 
venient season — Trtpifxivovai  icaipov  (Life, 35;  compare 
Wa?;  iii,  5) ;  and  we  find  him  again,  m  his  attack  on 
Justus  the  historian  (Life,  65),  earnestly  defending 
himself  from  the  charge  of  having  in  any  way  caused 
the  war  with  Rome.  Had  this  feeling  originated  in  a 
religious  conviction  that  the  Jewish  nation  had  forfeited 
God's  favor,  the  case,  of  course,  would  have  Ijeen  differ- 
ent ;  but  such  a  spirit  of  living,  practical  faith  we  do 
not  discover  in  Josephus.  Holding  in  the  main  the 
abstract  doctrines  of  a  Pharisee,  but  with  the  principles 
and  temper  of  a  Herodian,  he  strove  to  accommodate 
his  religion  to  heathen  tastes  and  prejudices;  and  this 
by  actual  commissions  (Ottius,  Prcetermissa  a  Josepho, 
appended  to  his  Spicilegium),  no  less  than  by  a  ration- 
alistic system  of  modification  (Smith,  Diet.  Greek  and 
Rom.  Biog.  ii,  612).  A  more  favorable  opinion  is  some- 
times expressed  of  Josephus,  as  by  a  writer  in  the  Evan- 
gelieal  Quart.  Rerieti;  1870,  p.  420.  Prof.  F.  W.  Farrar 
(in  Kitto,  Cyelop.  Bibl.  Literature,  s.v.)  has  perhaps  best 
summed  up  the  religious  character  of  Josephus  as  that 
of  "  a  strange  mixtiure  of  the  bigoted  Pharisee  and  the 
time-serving  Herodian,"  and  as  "  mingling  the  national 
pride  of  the  patriot  with  the  apostasy  of  a  traitor." 

Very  different  is  the  opinion  of  all  on  the  writings  of 
Josephus.  Even  in  his  daj'  he  was  greatly  lauded  for 
his  literary  abilities.  Though  a  Jew  by  birth,  he  had 
so  ably  acquired  the  Greek  that  he  coidd  be  counted 
among  the  classic  writers  in  that  language.  St.  Jerome 
designates  him  as  the  "  Grtecus  Livius"  (Epist.  ad  Eu- 
stach.) ;  and,  to  come  nearer  our  own  days,  Niebuhr 
pronounces  him  a  Greek  -writer  of  singular  purity  {Anc. 
Hist,  iii,  455).  I?ut,  withal,  he  is  hardly  deserving  of 
the  epithet  (piKa\i)^i]Q,  so  often  bestowed  on  him  (Suid, 
s.  V. ' Lixj(Tt]7rog ;  Isidor  Pelusiot.  iv,  Ep.  75 :  "  diligentis- 
simus  et  ^tXaXj^Sstrraroc,"  Jos.  Scaliger,  /)e  Emend, 
Temp.  Preef.,  etc.).  It  is  true,  he  understood  the  duty 
and  importance  of  veracity  in  the  historian  {Ant.  xiv,  1, 
1 ;  War,  i,  1 ;  c.  Apion,  i,  19) ;  nevertheless,  "he  is,"  saj'S 
Niebuhr  {I^ect.  Rom.  Hist.  1.  c),  "  often  untrue,  and  his 
arcliajology  abomids  in  distortions  of  historical  facts,  and 
in  falsifications  which  arise  "rom  his  inordinate  national 
pride ;  and  wherever  he  deals  in  numbers,  he  sho^vs  his 
Oriental  love  of  exaggeration"  (this  charge  is,  in  a  meas- 
ure, refuted,  however,  in  Stud.  u.  Krit.  1853,  p.  48).  But, 
even  though  Josephus  may  not  in  all  things  be  implic- 
itly relied  upon,  his  writings  are  to  the  theologian  espe- 
cially invaluable,  and  we  may  well  say,  with  Casaubon 
and  Farrar,  that  it  is  by  a  singular  providence  that  his 
works,  which  throw  such  a  flood  of  light  on  Jewish  af- 
fairs, have  been  preserved  to  us.  They  are  of  immense 
service  in  the  entire  Biblical  department,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  frequent  references  that  have  been  made  to  his 
writings  throughout  this  Cyclopedia,  in  the  elucidation 
of  the  history,  geography,  and  archaeology  of  Scripture. 
Yet  by  this  it  must  by  no  means  be  inferred  that  we 
detract  in  the  least  from  our  former  statement,  that  Jo- 
sephus was  not  a  man  who  believed  in  the  inspiration 
of  the  Biblical  wTitings.  "  In  spite  of  his  constant  as- 
sertions {Ant.  X,  11),"  says  Farrar  (in  Kitto),  "he  can 
have  had  no  real  respect  for  the  writings  which  he  so 
largely  illustrates.  If  he  had  felt,  as  a  Jew,  any  deep 
or  religious  appreciation  of  the  O.-T.  history,  which  he 
professes  to  follow  {ovEii'  irpo^iig  ovS'  av  TrapaXnrwv, 
Ant.  i,  procem.),  he  would  not  have  tampered  with  it  as 
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he  does,  mixing  it  with  pseudo-philosophical  fancies 
(Apion,  i,  10),  witli  groundless  Jewish  Ihiyadoth  or  tra- 
ditions (such  as  the  tlirce  years'  war  of  Moses  with  the 
Ethi()[)ians,  the  love  of  Tharbis  for  him,  etc.:  Ant.  ii, 
10.  ■>).  and  with  quotations  from  heathen  writers  of  rer«/ 
doubtful  authority  {Ant.  viii,  5,  3,  etc.;  see  Van  Dale, 
De  A  rUled,  p.  21 1).  Tlie  worst  charge,  however,  against 
him  is  his  constant  attempt,  by  alterations  and  suppres- 
sions (and  especiaUy  by  a  rationalistic  metliod  of  deal- 
ing witli  miracles,  which  contrasts  strangely  with  his 
credulous  fancies),  to  make  .Jewish  history  palatable  to 
Greeks  and  Romans,  to  such  an  extent  that  J.  Ludolfus 
calls  him  'fabuiator  stepius  quam  historicus'  {Hist. 
Ethiop.  p.  230).  Tluis  he  omits  all  the  most  important 
jrcssianic  prophecies ;  he  manipulates  the  book  of  Dan- 
iel in  a  most  unsatisfactory  manner  {Ant.  ix,  11);  he 
speaks  in  a  very  loose  way  about  INIoses  and  Abraham 
(.J  nt.  i,  8, 1 ;  Ajdon,  ii,  15) ;  and,  though  he  can  swallow 
the  romance  of  the  pseudo-Aristeas,  he  rationaUzes  the 
account  of  the  Exodus  and  Jonah's  whale  {Ant.u,  IG,  5; 
ix,  10,  2)."  On  the  whole  subject  of  his  credibility  as  a 
writer,  his  omissions,  his  variations,  and  his  panderings 
to  Gentile  taste,  comp.  J.  A.  Fabricius,  De  .Toaeph.  et  ejus 
Script II,  in  Hudson's  ed.;  Van  Dale,  Dr  A/i^/ia,  x,  xi; 
Pe  JiliilolatridjVu;  Bunch,  Kxamni  lli.<l.  liar.  Josephi, 
in  Havurcarap,  ii,  309  sq.;  Ottius,  Sjiicih  iiiidn  ex  Jose- 
pho  ;  Ittigius,  Prolefjomena  ;  Usher,  Eput.  ad  Lud.  Cap- 
pellum,  p.  42 ;  AVhiston's  Dissertations,  etc. 

Of  still  greater  interest,  perhaps,  to  our  readers  must 
be  the  relation  which  Josephus,  living  as  he  did  in  the 
age  of  Christ  himself,  sustained  towards  Christianity. 
Some  have  gone  so  far  as  to  assert  not  only  the  authen- 
ticity of  passages  in  his  writings  alluding  to  Christ,  etc. 
(see  below),  but  have  even  made  out  of  Josephus  an 
Ebionite  Christian  (Whiston,  Dissert,  i).  if  not  a  true 
follower  of  Jesus  the  Christ.  I'rof.  Farrar  (in  Kitto), 
speaking  on  this  point,  says :  "  Nothing  is  more  certain 
than  that  Josephus  was  no  Christian  {amarMV  n^  Irj- 
(Tov  wc  Xpianij,  Orig.  c.  Cels.  i,  35) ;  the  whole  tone  of 
Ilia  mind  was  alien  from  the  noble  simplicity  of  Chris- 
tian belief,  anil,  as  we  have  seen  already,  he  was  not 
even  a  good  Jew.  Whatever,  therefore,  may  be  thought 
about  the  passages  alluding  to  John  tlie  IBaptist  {Ant. 
xviii,  5,  2),  and  James, '  the  Lord's  brother'  (ihid.  xx,  9, 
1),  which  may  possibly  be  genuine,  there  can  be  no  rea- 
sonable doubt  that  the  famous  allusion  to  Christ  (Ant. 
xviii,  3, 3)  is  either  absolutely  spurious  or  largely  inter- 
polated. The  silence  [partial  or  total]  of  Josephus  on 
a  subject  of  such  importance,  and  with  which  he  must 
have  been  so  thoroughly  acquainted,  is  easily  explica- 
ble ;  and  it  is  intrinsically  much  more  probable  that  he 
should  have  passed  over  the  subject  altogether  (as  is 
done  also  by  his  contemporary,  Justus  of  Tiberias,  Phot. 
Cod.  Bild.  33)  than  that  he  should  only  liave  devoted 
to  it  a  few  utterly  inadequate  lines.  Even  if  he  had 
been  induced  to  do  this  by  some  vague  hope  of  getting 
something  by  it  from  Christians  like  Flavins  Clemens, 
he  certainly  would  not  have  expressed  himself  in  lan- 
guage so  strong  {tlyt  dvc(,a  ni)Tov  Xiynv  XP'l),  and 
still  less  would  he  have  vouched  for  the  Messiahship, 
tlie  miracles,  or  the  resurrection  of  Jesus.  Justin,  Ter- 
tuUiau,  Chrysoslom,  Origen,  and  even  Photius,  knew 
noilinig  i,(  ibt;  passage,  nor  does  it  appear  till  the  time 
ol  Eus.bius  (//!sl.  Keel.  \,  2;  Dem.  Evan;,,  iii,  5),  a  man 
for  whom  Niobuhr  can  lind  no  better  name  tlian  'a  de- 
tejitabh;  falsilicr,"  and  one  whose  historical  credibility  is 
well  nigli  given  up.  Whether  Eusebins  forged  it  him- 
selt  or  borrowed  it  from  the  marr/inalia  of  some  Chris- 
tian reader  cannot  be  determined,  but  that  Josejihus  did 
not  write  it  [at  least  in  its  present  form]  may  be  re- 
garded as  settled.  Nay,  the  very  next  sentence  {Ant. 
xvii,3.  4)  is  a  disgusting  story,  whollv  irrelevant  to  the 
tenor  of  the  narrative,  and  introduced  in  all. probability 
lor  the  sole  purpose  of  a  blasphemous  parodvon  the  mi- 
raculous conception,  such  as  was  attempted  bv  various 
Kabl.imcal  writers  (e.  g.  in  the  Sepher  Tnledolh  Jeshim  ■ 
see  W  agenseil.  Tela  lynea  SutuncB ;  see  Jiisus  Ciiuist)' 


That  Josephus  intended  obliquely  to  discredit  some  of 
the  chief  Christian  doctrines  by  representing  them  as 
having  been  anticipated  by  the  Essenes  seems  by  no 
means  improbable  (comp.  De  Quincey's  Works,  vol.  ix, 
The  Essenes)."  For  a  compendium  of  the  abundant  lit- 
erature on  these  questions,  see  Gieseler,  Eccl.  Hist.  sec. 
34.  The  chief  treatises  are,  Daubuz,  Pro  testimoniu  Ft. 
Jos.  de  Jesu  Christ  (London,  1706) ;  reprinted  in  Haver- 
camp;  Bohmert,  Ueber  des  Fl.Jos.  Zeitgniss  von  Christo 
(Lpz.  1823) ;  Le  Moyne,  Var.  Sacr.  ii,  931 ;  Heinichen, 
ExcuTS.  I.  ad  Euseb.  II.  E.  iii,  331 ;  comp.  also  Langen, 
Judenthuni  in  Paldstina  (Freib.  1866),  p.  440  sq. ;  Stud, 
u.  Krit.  1856,  840  sq. 

It  remains  for  us  only  to  add  a  list  of  the  worlcs  of  Jose- 
phus (here  we  mainly  follow  Smith  \^Dict.  Or.  and  Rom. 
Biog.  s.  V.]),  which  are,  1.  .4  Historij  of  the  Jewish  War, 
{TTip'i  Tov  'lovSaiKov  TToXifxcv  1]  lovvatKtig  iffTopiag  Tripi 
dXojfftcDc),  in  seven  books.  Josephus  tells  us  that  he 
wrote  it  first  in  his  own  language  (the  Syro-Chaldee), 
and  then  translated  it  into  Greek,  for  the  information  of 
European  readers  (  War,  i,  1).  The  original  is  no  longer 
extant.  The  Greek  was  published  about  A.D.  75,  under 
the  patronage  and  with  the  especial  recommendation 
of  Titus.  Agrippa  II,  also,  in  no  fewer  than  sixty-two 
letters  to  Josephus,  bore  testimony  to  the  care  and  fidel- 
ity displayed  in  it.  It  was  admitted  into  the  Palatine 
library,  and  its  author  was  honored  with  a  statue  at 
Rome.  It  commences  with  the  capture  of  Jerusalem 
by  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  B.C.  170 ;  runs  rapidly  over  the 
events  before  Josephus's  o^vn  time,  and  gives  a  detailed 
account  of  the  fatal  war  with  Rome  (Josephus,  Life,  p. 
65 ;  Eusebius,  Hist.  Eccles.  iii,  9 ;  Jerome,  Catal.  Script. 
Eccl.  p.  13 ;  Ittigius,  Prolegomena ;  Fabricius,  Bihl.  Grccc. 
V,  4 ;  Vossius,  De  Hist.  Grcec.  p.  239,  ed.  Westermann)  :— 
2.  Jewish  Antiquities  ('lovda'iKi'}  apxntoXoyi'o),  in  twen- 
ty books,  completed  about  A.D.  93,  and  addressed  to 
Epaphroditus.  The  title,  as  well  as  the  number  of  Ijooks, 
may  have  been  suggested  by  the  'Pw/faVc/)  dpxctto\oyia 
of  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus.  The  work  extends  from 
the  creation  of  the  world  to  A.D.  66,  the  12th  year  of 
Nero,  in  which  the  Jews  were  goaded  to  rebellion  by 
Gessius  Florus.  It  embraces,  therefore,  but  more  in  de- 
tail, much  of  the  matter  of  the  first  and  second  books 
on  the  Jewish  War.  Both  these  histories  are  said  to 
have  been  translated  into  Hebrew,  of  which  version, 
however,  there  are  no  traces,  though  some  have  er- 
roneously identified  it  with  the  works  of  the  Pseudo- 
Josephus.  See  Joseph  ben-Gorion: — 3.  His  Lij'e,  in 
one  book.  This  is  an  autobiography  appended  to  the 
Antiquities,  and  is  addressed  to  the  same  Eijaphroditus. 
It  cannot,  however,  have  been  written  earlier  than  A.D. 
97,  since  Agrippa  II  is  mentioned  in  it  as  no  longer  liv- 
ing (65) ; — 4.  Kara  'Att/wi'oc  (a  treatise  against  Apion), 
in  two  books,  also  addressed  to  Epaphroditus.  It  is  in 
answer  to  such  as  impugned  the  antiquity  of  the  Jew- 
ish nation  on  the  ground  of  the  silence  ol'  Greek  writers 
respecting  it.  The  title,  "  against  Apion,"  is  rather  a 
misnomer,  and  is  applicable  only  to  a  portion  of  the 
second  book  (1-13).  It  exhibits  considerable  learning, 
and  is  highly  commended  by  Jerome.  The  (ireek  text 
is  deficient  at  ii,  5-9 : — 5.  The  Fourth  of  Maccabees  {elg 
MaKKaliaiovQ,  J)  nipt  avTOKpdropoQ  Xoyiaixov),  in  one 
book.  The  genuineness  of  this  treatise  has  been  called 
in  question  by  many  (see  Cave,  Hist.  Lit.  Script.  Ec- 
cles. p.  22),  but  it  is  attributed  to  Josephus  by  Eusebius, 
Jerome,  Philostorgius,  and  others  (see  Fabricius,  Bibl. 
Grmc.  v,  7 ;  Ittigius,  Prolegomena).  Certainly,  howev- 
er, it  does  not  read  like  his  works.  It  is  an  extreme- 
ly declamatory  account  of  the  martyrdom  of  Eleazar 
(an  aged  priest),  and  of  seven  youths  and  their  moth- 
er, in  the  persecution  under  Antiochus  Epiphanes ; 
and  this  is  prefaced  by  a  discussion  on  the  suprem- 
acy which  reason  possesses  de  jure  over  pleasure  and 
pain.  Its  title  has  reference  to  the  zeal  for  God's 
law  displayed  by  the  sufferers  in  the  spirit  of  the  Mac- 
cabees. There  is  a  paraphrase  of  it  by  Erasmus,  and 
in  some  Greek  copies  of  the  Bible  it  was  inserted  as  the 
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fourth  book  of  the  Maccabees  (Fabricius,  /.  c).  There 
are,  besides  these,  also  attributed  to  him : — G.  The  treat- 
ise ntpi  rov  navTuc,  which  was  certainly  not  written 
by  Josephus.  For  an  account  of  it,  see  Photius,  Cod. 
xlviii ;  Fabricius,  L'ibl.  Grcec.  v,  8 ;  Ittigius,  Prolegomena, 
ad  tin. : — 7.  Jerome  {Prcrf.  ad  Lib.  xi  Comm.  ad  Esai- 
am)  speaks  of  a  work  of  one  Josephus  mi  Daniel's  vision 
of  the  seventy  weeks,  but  he  probably  refers  to  some 
other  Josephus : — S.  At  the  end  of  his  A  idiquities  Jose- 
phus mentions  hfii  intention  of  writing  a  work  in  four 
books  on  the  Jewish  notions  of  God  and  his  essence, 
and  on  the  rationale  of  the  Mosaic  laws,  but  this  task  he 
never  accomplished.  At  any  rate,  the  works  have  not 
come  down  to  us.  (See  Whiston's  note,  A  nt.  ad  fin. ;  Fa- 
bricius, Bibl.  Grcec.  v,  9.) 

The  writings  of  Josephus  first  appeared  in  print  in  a 
Latin  translation,  with  no  notice  of  the  place  or  date  of 
pubUcation:  the  edition  seems  to  have  contained  only  a 
portion  of  the  AtitiqitHies.  These,  with  the  seven  books 
of  the  Jewish  War,  were  reprinted  by  Schiisler  (Augsb.  j 
1470)  in  Latin;  and  there  were  many  editions  in  the 
same  language  of  the  whole  works,  and  of  portions  of 
them,  before  the  editio  princeps  of  the  Greek  text  ap- 
peared at  Basel,  1544,  edited  bj'  Arlenius.  Since  then 
the  works  of  Josephus  have  frequently  been  printed, 
both  in  the  Greek  and  in  many  other  languages.  One 
of  the  most  valuable  editions  is  that  by  Hudson  (Oxf. 
1720,  2  vols.  fob).  The  text  is  founded  on  a  most  care- 
ful and  extensive  collation  of  MSS.,  and  the  edition  is 
further  enriched  by  notes  and  indices.  The  principal 
English  versions  are  those  of  Lodge  (Lond.  1602) ;  one 
from  the  French  of  D'Andilly  (Oxford,  1G7G,  reprinted 
at  London,  1683);  that  of  L'Estrange  (Lond.  1702),  and 
that  of  Whiston  (London,  1737).  The  two  last-men- 
tioned versions  have  frequently  been  reprinted  in  vari- 
ous shapes.  See,  besides  the  authorities  already  no- 
ticed, Griitz,  Geschichte  d.Juden,  iii,  399  sq. ;  AYeber  and 
Holtzmann,  Gesch.  d.  Judenth.  ii,  467  sq. ;  Jost,  Gesch.  d. 
Judenth.  u.  s.  Sekten,  i,  225,  319,  444;  De  Wette,  Ilebr. 
jiid.  A  rchdologie,  p.  9 ;  Ewald,  Gesch.  Christus  (1855),  p. 
104  sq. ;  Milman,  Hist,  of  the  Jews,  vol.  ii  (see  Index  in 
vol.  iii) ;  Smith,  Did.  Gr.  and  Rom.  Biog.  s.  v. ;  Fiirst, 
Bibliotheca  Judaica,  ii,  117  sq.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Jo'ses  ('Iw(7/)ci  perhaps  for  Joseph,  which  is  some- 
times thus  written  in  the  Talmud,  "^oii  for  r)01^;  see 
Lightfoot  on  Acts  i,  23;  and,  indeed,  'Iwcr/j^  actually 
appears  in  some  codices  for  'Iwaijg  in  Matt.,  ]\Lirk  xv, 
and  Acts ;  but  better  MSS.  have  'Iwawz/e  in  Matt,  xiii ; 
others  have  'JijrrovQ  in  Luke),  the  name  of  two  or  three 
persons  in  the  New  Testament. 

1.  Erroneously  in  the  A.  Y.  (Luke  iii,  29)  "Jose" 
(q.V.). 

2.  The  son  of  Mary  and  Cleopas,  and  brother  of  James 
the  Less,  of  Simon,  and  of  Jude,  and,  consequently,  one 
of  those  who  are  called  "  the  brethren"  of  our  Lord 
(Matt,  xiii,  55 ;  xxvii,  56 ;  Mark  vi,  3 ;  xv,  40, 47).  See 
J^vaiES;  Jude.  He  was  the  only  one  of  these  brethren 
who  was  not  an  apostle  — a  circumstance  which  has 
given  occasion  to  some  unsatisfactory  conjecture.  It  is, 
perhaps,  more  remarkable  that  three  of  them  were  apos- 
tles than  that  the  fourth  was  not.  A.D.  28. — Kitto. 
See  Jesus  Christ. 

3.  (Acts  iv,  36.)     See  Barnabas. 

Jo'shah  (Heb.  Yoshah',  tld'T^,  prob.  establisher ; 
Sept.  'Iwirinc,  v.  r.  'laiaia  ;  Yulg.  Josa),  son  of  Ama- 
ziah,  and  one  of  the  chief  Simeonites,  the  increase  of 
whose  family  induced  them  to  migrate  to  the  valley  of 
Gedor,  whence  thev  expelled  the  aboriginal  Hamites 
(1  Chron.  iv,  34).     B.C.cir.711. 

Josll'apliat   (1   Chron.  xi,  43).      See  Jeiiosha- 

PHAT,  1. 

Joshavi'ah  (Heb.  Yoshavyah',  n^ld'T^,  Je/wt-oA  is 
mtfficient,  otherwise  i.  q.  Josibiah  ;  Sept.  'luxyia  ;  Yulg. 
Josaja),  son  of  Elnaam,  and  (with  his  brother  Jeribai) 
one  of  David's  famous  body-guard  (I  Chron.  xi,  46). 
B.C.  104G. 

lY.— T  T  T 


Joshbek'ashah  (Heb.  Yoshbekashah' ,  ndpSwi"', 
prob.  fur  iT^^i^S  '2^^'',  seat  in  hardness ;  Sept.  i;t/i(((cai- 
Tuv  and  'It^sjiaKUTav  v.  r.  'liafiaaaKci ;  Vulg.  Jesbacas- 
sa),  one  of  the  sons  of  Heman,  and  leader  of  the  seven- 
teenth division  of  Temple  musicians  (1  Chron.  xxv,  4, 
24).     B.  C.  1014. 

Jo'sheb-bas'sebeth  (Heb.  Yosheb'-bash-She'beth, 
n2Tl"3  2i;3"i,  sittinff  in  the  session,  i.  e.  cotmcil ;  Sept. 
'It/Joff^E;  Yulg.  sedens  in  cathedra;  Auth.Vers.  "that 
sat  in  the  seat"),  the  chief  of  David's  three  principal 
heroes  (2  Sam.  xxiii,  8) ;  called  in  the  parallel  passage 
(1  Chron.  xi,  11)  Jashobeam  (q.  v.). 

Josh'ua  (Heb.  Yehoshu'd,  i'^ldin';',  Jehovah  is  his 
help,  or  Jehovah  the  Saviour,  according  to  Pearson,  On 
the  Creed,  art.  ii,  p.  89,  ed.  1843  ;  Sept.,  N.  T.,  and  Jose- 
phus 'lr]aovQ;  Auth.  Ycrs.  "  Jehoshua"  in  Numb,  xiii, 
16,  and  "  Jehoshuah"  in  1  Chron.  vii,  27 ;  "  Jesus"  in  Acts 
vii,  45 ;  Heb.  iv,  8 ,  comp.  Jeshua  ;  Jesus),  the  name  of 
several  men. 

1.  The  son  of  Nun,  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  the  as- 
sistant and  successor  of  Moses,  whose  history  is  chiefly 
contained  in  the  book  that  bears  his  name.  His  name 
was  originally  Hoshea  (^'din,  salvation.  Numb,  xiii, 
8),  and  it  seems  that  the  subsequent  alteration  of  it  by 
]\Ioses  (Numb,  xiii,  16)  was  significant,  and  proceeded 
on  the  same  principle  as  that  of  Abram  into  Abraham 
(Gen.  xvii,  5),  and  of  Sarai  into  Sarah  (Gen.  xvii,  15). 
In  Neh.  viii,  17,  he  is  called  by  the  equivalent  name 
Jeshua  (^id"^,  salvation^.     See  Jesus. 

1.  Personcd  History. — According  to  the  Tsemach  Da- 
vid, Joshua  was  born  m  Egypt,  in  the  year  of  the  Jewish 
ajra  2406  (B.C.  1037) ;  but  as  he  was  probably  about  the 
age  of  Caleb,  with  whom  he  was  associated,  we  may  as- 
sign his  birth  to  B.C.  cir.  1698  (or,  as  below,  1693).  'The 
future  captain  of  invading  hosts  grew  up  a  slave  in  the 
brick-fields  of  Egypt.  Born  about  the  time  when  Mo- 
ses fled  into  Midian,  he  was  a  man  of  some  forty  years 
when  he  saw  the  ten  plagues  and  shared  in  the  hurried 
triumph  of  the  Exodus.  The  keen  eye  of  the  aged  Law- 
giver soon  discerned  in  Hoshea  those  qualities  which 
might  be  required  in  a  colleague  or  successor  to  him- 
self. In  the  Bible  he  is  first  mentioned  as  being  the 
victorious  commander  of  the  Israelites  in  their  batt'j«; 
against  the  Amalekites  at  Rephidim  (Exod.  xvii,  8-1  G'l. 
B.C.  1658.  When  Moses  ascended  IMount  Sinai  to  ic- 
ceive  for  the  first  time  (compare  Exod.  xxiv,  13,  aud 
xxxiii,  11)  the  two  Tables,  Joshua,  who  is  called  his  min- 
ister or  servant,  accomjianiod  him  part  of  the  way,  and 
was  the  first  to  accost  him  in  his  descent  (Exod.  xxxii, 
17).  Soon  aftcrivards  he  was  one  of  the  twelve  chiefs 
who  were  sent  (Numb,  xiii,  17)  to  explore  the  land  of 
Canaan,  and  one  of  the  two  (xiv,  6)  who  gave  an  en- 
couraging report  of  their  journey.  B.C.  1657.  The 
forty  years  of  wandering  were  almost  passed,  and  Joshua 
was  one  of  the  few  survivors,  when  Moses,  shortly  be- 
fore his  death,  was  directed  (Numb,  xxvii,  18)  to  invest 
Joshua  solemnly  and  publicly  with  definite  authority, 
in  connection  with  Eleazar  the  priest,  over  the  ]ieople 
(Dent,  iii,  28).  After  this,  God  himself  gave  Joshua  a 
charge  by  the  mouth  of  the  dying  Lawgiver  (Deut. 
xxxi,  14,  23).  B.C.  1618.  Under  the  direction  of  God 
again  renewed  (Josh,  i,  1),  Joshua,  now  in  his  85th  year 
(Josephus,  Ant.  v,  1,  29),  assumed  the  command  of  the 
people  at  Shittim,  sent  spies  into  Jericho,  crossed  the  Jor- 
dan, fortified  a  camp  at  (iilgal,  circumcised  the  people, 
kept  the  Passover,  and  was  visited  by  the  captain  of  the 
Lord's  host.  (See  below.)  A  miracle  made  the  fall  of 
Jericho  more  terrible  to  the  Canaanites.  A  miraculous 
repulse  in  tlie  first  assault  on  Ai  impressed  upon  the  in- 
vaders the  warning  that  they  were  the  instruments  of  a 
holy  and  jealous  God.  Ai  fell ;  and  the  law  was  inscribed 
on  jMount  Ebal,  and  read  by  rheir  leader  in  the  presence 
of  all  Israel.  The  treaty  which  the  fear-stricken  Gib- 
eonites  obtained  deceitfulh'  was  generously  respected  by 
Joshua.     It  stimidated  and  brought  to  a  point  the  hos- 
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tile  movements  of  the  five  confederate  chiefs  of  the  Am- 
orites.  Joshua,  aided  by  an  unprecedented  hailstorm 
and  a  miraculous  prolongation  of  the  day  (see  below), 
obtained  a  decisive  victory  over  them  at  Makkedah,  and 
proceeded  at  once  to  subjugate  the  south  country  as  far 
as  Kadesh-barnea  and  Gaza.  He  returned  to  the  camp 
at  Gilgal  master  of  half  of  Palestine. 

In  another  campaign  he  marched  to  the  waters  of 
Jlerom,  where  he  met  and  overthrew  a  confederacy  of 
the  Canaaiiilish  chiefs  in  the  north,  under  Jabin,  king 
of  Hazor;  and  in  the  course  of  a  protracted  war  he  led 
his  victorious  soldiers  to  the  gates  of  Zidon  and  into  the 
valley  of  Lebanon  under  Hermon.  In  six  years,  six  na- 
tions^ with  thirty-one  kings,  swell  the  roll  of  his  con- 
quests ;  amongst  others  the  Anakim — the  old  terror  of 
Israel — are  specially  recorded  as  destroyed  everywhere 
c.vcept  in  Philistia.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
extensive  conquests  of  Joshua  were  not  intended  to 
achieve,  and  did  not  achieve  the  complete  extirpation 
of  the  Canaanites,  many  of  whom  continued  to  occupy 
isoLited  strongholds  throughout  the  land.    (See  below.) 

Joshua,  now  stricken  in  years,  proceeded,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Kleazar  and  the  heads  of  the  tribes,  to  com- 
plete the  division  of  the  conquered  land ;  and  when  all 
was  allotted,  Timnath-serah  in  Mount  Ephraim  was  as- 
signed by  the  people  as  Joshua's  peculiar  inheritance. 
The  tabernacle  of  the  congregation  was  established  at 
Shiloh,  six  cities  of  refuge  were  appointed,  forty-eight 
cities  assigned  to  the  Levites,  and  the  warriors  of  the 
trans-Jordanic  tribes  dismissed  in  peace  to  their  homes. 

After  an  interval  of  rest,  Joshua  convoked  an  assem- 
bly from  all  Israel.  He  delivered  two  solemn  addresses 
reminding  them  of  the  marvelous  fuliilment  of  God's 
promises  to  their  fathers,  and  warned  them  of  the  condi- 
tions on  which  their  prosperity  depended ;  and,  lastly, 
he  caused  them  to  renew  their  covenant  with  God  at 
Shechem,  a  place  already  famous  in  connection  with 
Jacob  (Gen.  xxxv,  4)  an  1  Joseph  (Josh,  xxiv,  32 ).  He 
died  at  the  age  of  1 10  years,  and  was  buried  in  his  own 
citj',  Timnath-serah  (Josh.  xxiv).  B.C.  1593.  Accord- 
ing to  Schwarz  (A/fe/.  p.  147),  his  grave,  ornamented 
with  a  handsome  monument,  is  still  pointed  out  at  Ke- 
far  Charas. 

2,  Jlis  Character.— .]i)»\\\xa!s  life  has  been  noted  as 
one  of  the  very  few  which  are  recorded  in  history  with 
some  fidness  of  detail,  yet  without  any  stain  upon  them. 
In  his  character  have  been  traced,  under  an  Oriental 
garb,  such  features  as  chiefly  kindled  the  imagination 
of  Western  chroniclers  and  poets  in  the  Middle  Ages : 
the  character  of  a  devout  warrior,  blameless  and  fear- 
less, who  has  been  taught  by  serving  as  a  youth  how  to 
command  as  a  man ;  who  earns  by  manly  vigor  a  quiet, 
honored  okl  age;  who  combines  strength  with  gentle- 
ness, ever  looking  uj)  for  and  obeying  the  divine  im- 
pulse with  the  simplicity  of  a  child,  while  he  wields 
great  power  and  directs  it  calmly,  and  without  swerv- 
ing, to  the  accomplishment  of  a  high,  unselfish  purpose. 

All  tliat  part  of  the  book  of  Joshua  which  relates  his 
personal  history  seems  to  be  written  with  the  uncon- 
scious, vivid  power  of  an  eye-witness.  We  are  not  mere- 
ly taught  to  look  with  a  distant  reverence  upon  the  first 
man  who  bears  the  name  which  is  above  every  name. 
We  stand  by  the  side  of  one  who  is  admitted  to  hear 
the  words  of  (icxl,  and  see  the  vision  of  the  Almighty. 
The  image  of  the  armed  warrior  is  before  us  as  when  in 
tiie  sight  of  two  armies  he  lifted  up  his  spear  over  un- 
guarded Ai.  We  see  the  majestic  presence  which  in- 
si.ired  all  Israel  (iv,  14)  with  awe;  the  mild  father  who 
remdustrated  with  Achan;  the  calm,  dignified  judge  who 
pronounced  his  sentence;  the  devoted' worshijiper  pros- 
tratmg  hnnself  before  the  captain  of  the  Lord's  host. 
He  see  the  lonely  man  in  the  height  of  his  power,  sep- 
arate from  those  about  him,  the  last  survivor,  save  one 
of  a  famous  generation;  the  honored  ohl  man  of  many 
deeds  and  many  sufferings,  gathering  his  dying  energy 
Jor  an  attempt  to  bind  his  people  more  closely  to  the 
service  of  (;„d  whom  he  had  so  long  served  and  wor- 


shipped, and  whom  he  was  ever  learning  to  know  more 
and  more. 

The  great  work  of  Joshua's  life  was  more  exciting 
but  less  hopeful  than  that  of  Moses.  He  gathered  the 
first  fruits  of  the  autumn  liarvest  where  his  predecessor 
had  sown  the  seed  in  spring.  It  was  a  high  and  inspir- 
ing task  to  watch  beside  the  cradle  of  a  mighty  nation, 
and  to  train  its  early  footsteps  in  laws  which  shoidd  last 
for  centuries ;  and  it  was  a  fit  end  to  a  life  of  expecta- 
tion to  gaze  with  longing  eyes  from  Pisgah  upon  the 
Land  of  Promise.  But  no  such  brightness  gleamed  upon 
the  calm  close  of  Joshua's  life.  Solemn  words,  and  dark 
with  foreboding,  fell  from  him  as  he  sat  "  under  the  oak 
that  was  by  the  sanctuary  of  the  Lord  in  Shechem." 
The  excitement  of  his  battles  was  past ;  and  there  had 
grown  up  in  the  mind  of  the  pious  leader  a  conscious- 
ness that  it  is  tlie  tendency  of  prosperity  and  success  to 
make  a  people  wanton  and  workUy-rainded,  idolaters  in 
spirit  if  not  in  act,  and  to  alienate  them  from  God. 

Holy  Scripture  itself  suggests  (Heb.  iv,  8)  the  consid- 
eration of  Joshua  as  a  type  of  Christ.  Many  of  the 
Christian  fathers  have  enlarged  upon  this  view;  and 
Bishop  Pearson,  who  has  collected  their  o]iinions  (^On  the 
Creed,  art.  ii,  p.  87-90,  and  94-96,  ed.  1843),  points  out 
the  following  and  many  other  typical  resemblances:  (1.) 
the  name  common  to  both ;  (2.)  Joshua  brings  the  peo- 
ple of  God  into  the  land  of  promise,  and  divides  the  land 
among  the  tribes ;  Jesus  brings  his  people  into  the  pres- 
ence of  God,  and  assigns  to  them  their  mansions ;  (3.) 
as  Joshua  succeeded  Moses  and  completed  his  work,  so 
the  Gospel  of  Christ  succeeding  the  law,  annomiced  One 
by  whom  all  that  believe  are  justified  from  all  things 
from  which  we  could  not  be  justified  by  the  Law  of 
Moses  (Acts  xiii,  39) ;  (4.)  as  Joshua,  the  minister  of 
Moses,  renewed  the  rite  of  circumcision,  so  Jesus,  the 
minister  of  the  circumcision,  brought  in  the  circumcis- 
ion of  the  heart  (Rom.  xv,  8 ;  ii,  29). 

3.  Difficulties  in  his  Narrative. — It  has  been  question- 
ed whether  the  captain  of  the  Lord's  host  (ch.  v,  13-15) 
was  a  created  being  or  not.  Dr.  W.  H.  MiU  discusses 
this  point  at  full  length  and  with  great  learning,  and 
decides  in  favor  of  the  former  alternative  {On  the  Histor- 
ical Character  of  St.  Luke's  First  Chapter.  Camb.  1841, 
p.  92).  But  J.  G.  Abicht  (De  Duce  Exercitus,  etc.,  ap. 
Nov.  Thes.  Theologico-philolof).  i,  503)  is  of  opinion  tliat 
he  was  the  uncreated  angel,  the  Son  of  God.  Compare 
also  Pfeiffer,  Dijf.  Script.  Loc.  p.  173,     See  Angel. 

The  treatment  of  the  Canaanites  by  their  Jewish  con- 
querors is  fully  discussed  by  Dean  Graves,  On  the  Penta- 
teuch, pt.  iii,  lect,  i.  He  concludes  that  the  extermina- 
tion of  the  Canaanites  was  justified  by  their  crimes,  and 
that  the  employment  of  the  Jews  in  such  extermination 
was  quite  consistent  with  God's  method  of  governing 
the  world.  Professor  Fairbaim  {Typology  of  Scripture, 
bk.  iii,  ch.  4,  §  1,  ed.  1854)  argues  with  great  force  and 
candor  in  favor  of  the  complete  agreement  of  the  princi- 
ples on  wdiich  the  war  was  carried  on  by  Joshua  with 
the  principles  of  the  Christian  dispensation.     See  Ca- 

NA.VNITES. 

Among  the  supernatural  occurrences  in  the  life  of 
Joshua,  none  has  led  to  so  much  discussion  as  the  pro- 
longation of  the  day  of  the  battle  of  Makkedah  (x,  12- 
14).  No  great  difficidty  is  found,  in  deciding  as  Pfeiffer 
has  done  {Diffi.  Script.)oc.\x  17 h)  between  the  lengths 
of  this  day  and  that  of  Hezekiah  (2  Kings  xx,  11),  and 
in  connecting  both  days  with  the  Egyptian  tradition 
mentioned  by  Herodotus,  ii,  142.  But  since  modern  sci- 
ence revealed  the  stupendous  character  of  this  miracle, 
modern  criticism  has  made  several  attempts  to  explain 
it  away.  It  is  regarded  by  Le  Clerc,  Dathe,  and  others 
as  no  miracle,  but  an  optical  illusion ;  by  Eosenmiiller, 
following  Ilgen,  as  a  mistake  of  the  time  of  day;  by 
Winer  and  many  recent  German  critics,  with  whom  Dr. 
Davidson  (Introcl.  to  O.  T.  p.  644)  seems  to  agree,  as  a 
mistake  of  the  meaning  or  the  authority  of  a  poetical 
contributor  to  the  book  of  Jasher.  So  Ewald  (Gesch. 
Isr.  ii,  326)  traces  in  the  latter  part  of  verse  13  an  in- 
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terpolation  by  the  hand  of  that  anonymous  Jew  whom 
he  supposes  to  liave  written  the  book  of  Deuteronomy, 
and  here  to  have  misunderstood  the  vivid  conception  of 
an  old  poet;  and  he  cites  numerous  similar  conceptions 
from  the  old  poetry  of  Greece,  Rome,  Arabia,  and  Peru. 
But  the  literal  and  natural  interpretation  of  the  text,  as 
intended  to  describe  a  miracle,  is  sufficiently  vindicated 
by  Deyling,  Observ.  Sacr.  i,  §  19,  p.  100 ;  and  J.  G.  Abicht, 
De  statkine  Soils  ap.  Nov.  Thes.  Theol.-philol.  i,  51G  ;  and 
is  forcibly  stated  by  Bishop  Watson  in  the  fourth  letter 
in  his  Apolo(jij  for  the  Bible.  Barzillai  {Josua  und  die 
Sonne,  from  the  Italian,  Trieste,  18G9)  understands  the 
word  on,  "stand  still"  (lit.  be  dumb),  to  signify  mere- 
ly cease  to  shine,  and  the  expression  "hasted  not  to  go 
down  a  whole  day"  as  equivalent  to  ivithheld  its  J  till 
U[jht! — in  other  words,  there  was  an  eclijjse:  how  this 
could  be  of  service  to  the  Hebrews  does  not  appear. 
See  GiBEON ;  Jasher. 

4.  Lemjth  of  his  Administration. — According  to  Jo- 
sephus  {Ant.  v,  1,  29),  Joshua  commanded  the  Jews 
twenty-tive  j'ears,  but,  according  to  other  Jewish  chro- 
nologers,  twentj^-seven  years.  The  Tseniach  David,  on 
tlie  j'ears  of  the  Jewish  era  2489  and  2496,  remarks : 
"  It  is  written  iu  the  Seder  Olam  that  Joshua  judged  Is- 
rael twenty-five  years,  commencing  from  the  year  2488, 

w  immediately  from  the  death  of  Moses,  to  the  year  2510. 

This,  however,  would  not  be  known  to  us  but  for  cabal- 
istic tradition,  but  in  some  degree  also  by  reasonmg," 
etc.  Hottinger  (Smegma,  p.  469)  says :  "  According  to 
the  Midrash,  Rahab  was  ten  years  old  when  the  Israel- 
ites left  Egy|3t ;  she  played  the  harlot  during  the  forty 
years  in  which  the  Israelites  were  in  the  desert.  She 
became  the  wife  of  Joshua,  and  eight  prophets  descend- 
ed from  her,  viz.  Jeremiah,  Mahasia,  Hanamael,  Shal- 
lum,  Baruch,  Ezekiel.  Some  say  also  that  Huldah  the 
prophetess  was  her  descendant."  Some  chronologers 
have  endeavored  to  reduce  the  rule  of  Joshua  to  seven- 
teen, and  others  to  twenty-one  years.  There  is  no  good 
reason  for  departing  from  the  number  assigned  l)y  Jo- 
sephus  (see  Meth.  Qiiar.  Rev.  1856,  p.  450),     See  Chko- 

KOLOGY. 

5.  Other  Traditionary  Notices. — Lightfoot  {Hor.  Heb. 
in  Matt,  i,  5,  and  Chorogr.  Lucre  prcemis.  iv,  §  3)  quotes 
Je^rish  traditions  Ukewise  to  the  effect  that  the  sep- 
ulchre of  Joshua  was  adorned  with  an  image  of  the  sun 
in  memory  of  the  miracle  of  Ajalon.  The  Sept.  and  the 
Arab.  Yer.  add  to  Josh,  xxiv,  30  the  statement  that  in 
his  sepulchre  were  deposited  the  flint-knives  which  were 
used  for  the  circumcision  at  Gilgal  (Josh,  v,  2). 

There  also  occur  some  vestiges  of  the  deeds  of  Joshua 
in  other  historians  besides  those  of  his  own  country. 
Procopius  mentions  a  Phoenician  inscription  near  the 
city  of  Tingis  in  Jlauritania,  the  sense  of  which  was : 
"  We  are  those  who  fled  before  the  face  of  Joshua  the 
robber,  the  son  of  Nun"  {De  Bell.  Vandal,  ii,  10).  Suidas 
(sub  voce  Xavaav) :  "  We  are  the  Canaanites  whom 
Joshua  the  robber  persecuterL"  Compare  Fabricii  Co- 
dex Pseudepigraphus  Veteris  Testamenti,  i,88d  sq.,  and 
the  doubts  respecting  this  statement  in  Dale,  De  Origine 
et  Progressu  Idolatrice,  p.  749  sq.  Ewald  {Gesch.  Isr. 
ii,  297,  298)  gives  sound  reasons  for  forbearing  to  use 
this  story  as  authentic  history.  It  is,  however,  accept- 
ed by  Rawlinson  {Bampton  Lecture  for  1859,  iii,  91). 
A  letter  of  Shaubech,  ^pIT,  king  of  Armenia  Minor,  in 
the  Samaritan  book  of  Joshua  (ch.  xxvi),  styles  Joshua 
binSpPX  2"'n3X,  lupus  percussor,  "the  murderous 
wolf;"  or,  according  to  another  reading  in  the  book 
Juchasin  (p.  154,  f.  1),  and  in  the  Shalsheleth  Raklcabba- 
lah  (p.  96),  nm:?  3XT,  lupus  vespertinus,  "  the  evening 
wolf"  (comp.  Hab.  i,  8 ;  Hottinger,  Ilistoria  Orientalis, 
Tigiuri,  1651,  p.  40  sq. ;  Buddeus,  Hist.  Eccles.  p.  964  sq.). 
A  comparison  of  Hercules,  according  to  the  Phoenician 
and  Greek  mythologj-,  with  Joshua  has  been  attempted 
by  Hercklitz  {Quod  Hercules  idem  sit  ac  Josua,  Lipsias, 
1706 ;  comp.  Anton.  Compar.  libror.  sac.  V.  T,  et  scrjjit. 
profan.  iv,  v,  Gorlic.  1817). — Kitto ;  Smith. 


6.  Additional  Literature  on  Joshua  personally,  and  his 
Exploits. — The  principal  occurrences  in  theUfe  of  Joshua 
are  reviewed  by  liishop  Hall  in  his  Contemplations  on  the 
0.  T.  bks.  7,  8,  and  9.  See  also  T.  Smith,  Hist,  of  Joshua 
(Lond.  1862);  Ovarton,  Life  of  Joshua  (Lbnd.  1866); 
Hess,  Gesch.  Josuas  (Zur.  1759) ;  Masius,  Josuce  historic* 
(Antw.  1754) ;  Plumptre,  Hist,  of  Joshua  (Lond.  1848). 

JOSHUA,  Book  of,  the  first  in  order  of  the  G'^X'^ra 
D"'3"nrX"i,  or  Former  ProjAets  in  the  Hebrew  Canon. 
See  Bible.  It  is  so  called  from  the  personage  who  oc- 
cupies the  principal  place  in  the  narration  of  events  con- 
tained therein,  and  may  be  considered  as  a  continuation 
of  the  Pentateuch,  since  it  commences  with  "  vav  con- 
tinuative"  in  the  word  "^fl^l,  which  may  be  rendered 
thereujJon  it  happened. 

I.  Contents.— T\nii  book  gives  an  account  of  the  for- 
tunes of  the  Israelites  from  the  death  of  Moses  to  that 
of  Joshua,  the  son  of  Nun.  Beginning  with  the  ap- 
pointment of  Joshua  to  succeed  IVIoses  as  the  leader  of 
the  people,  it  proceeds  to  describe  the  arrangements 
made  by  Joshua  in  prospect  of  passing  over  Jordan  (i- 
ii) ;  the  crossing  of  the  river,  and  the  setting  up  of  a 
inemorial  on  the  further  side  at  Gilgal  (iii-iv) ;  the  dis- 
may which  this  occasioned  to  the  Canaanites  (v,  1) ;  the 
dircumcision  of  the  males  among  the  people,  that  rite 
having  been  neglected  in  the  wilderness ;  the  observ- 
ance of  the  Passover  by  them  in  the  camp  at  Gilgal ; 
the  ceasing  of  the  manna  on  the  day  after  they  had 
entered  Canaan  (v,  2-12) ;  the  encouragement  given  to 
Joshua  to  proceed  on  his  enterprise  I)y  the  appearance 
of  an  angel  to  him  (v,  13-15) ;  the  siege  and  capture  of 
Jericho  (vi);  the  defeat  of  the  Israelites  at  Ai  (vii) ;  the 
taking  of  Ai  (viii,  1-29) ;  the  writing  of  the  law  on  ta- 
bles of  stone,  and  the  solemn  repetition  from  Ebal  and 
Gerizim  of  the  blessings  and  the  curses  which  Moses 
had  written  in  the  book  of  the  law  (viii,  30-35) ;  the 
confederation  of  the  kings  of  North ''rn  Canaan  against 
the  Israelites ;  the  cunning  device  by  v.hich  the  Gibeon- 
ites  secured  themselves  from  being  destroyed  by  the  Is- 
raelites ;  the  indignation  of  the  other  Canaanites  against 
the  Gibeonites,  and  the  confederation  of  the  kings  around 
Jerusalem  against  Joshua,  with  their  signal  defeat  by 
him  (ix,  x) ;  the  overthrow  at  the  waters  of  Megiddo  of 
the  great  northern  confederacy,  with  the  destruction  of 
the  Anakim  (xi) ;  the  list  of  kings  whose  comitry  the 
Israelites  had  taken  under  Moses  and  Joshua  (xii) ;  the 
division  of  the  country,  both  the  parts  conquered  and 
those  yet  remaining  under  the  power  of  the  Canaanites, 
among  the  different  tribes,  chiefly  by  lot ;  the  setting  up 
of  the  tabernacle  in  Shiloh ;  the  appointment  of  cities 
of  refuge  and  of  cities  for  the  Levites ;  the  return  of  the 
Reubenites,  the  Gadites,  and  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh, 
to  their  possessions  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan,  after  the 
settlement  of  their  brethren  in  Canaan  (xiii-xxii) ;  and 
the  farewell  addresses  of  Joshua  to  the  people,  his  death 
and  burial  (xxiii-xxiv).  The  book  naturally  divides  it- 
self into  two  parts ;  the  former  (i-xii)  containing  an  ac- 
count of  the  conquest  of  the  land  ;  the  latter  (xiii-xxiv) 
of  the  division  of  it  among  the  tribes.  Those  are  fre- 
quently cited  distinctively  as  the  historical  and  the  geo- 
graphical portions  of  the  book. 

a.  The  first  twelve  chapters  form  a  continuous  narra- 
tive, which  seems  never  to  halt  or  flag.  The  descrip- 
tion is  frequently,  so  minute  as  to  show  the  hand  not 
merely  of  a  contemporary,  but  of  an  eye-witness.  An 
awful  sense  of  the  divine  Presence  reigns  tliroughout. 
■\^'e  are  called  out  from  the  din  and  tumidt  of  each  bat- 
tle-field to  listen  to  the  still  small  voice.  The  progress 
of  events  is  clearly  foreshadowed  in  the  first  chapter 
(vers.  5, 6).  Step  by  step  we  are  led  on  through  the 
solemn  preparation,  the  arduous  struggle,  the  crowning 
triumph.  !Moving  everj^thing  aromid,  yet  himself 
moved  by  an  unseen  power,  the  Jewish  leader  rises 
high  and  calm  amid  all. 

b.  The  second  part  of  the  book  (ch.  xiii-xxi)  has  been 
aptly  compared  to  the  Domesday-book  of  the  Norman 
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conquerors  of  England.  The  documents  of  which  it 
consists  were  doubtless  the  abstracts  of  such  reports  as 
were  supplietl  by  the  men  whom  Joshua  sent  out  (xviii, 
8)  to  describe  the  land.  In  the  course  of  time  it  is  prob- 
able that  changes  were  introduced  into  their  reports— 
whether  kept  separately  among  the  national  archives, 
or  embodied  in  the  contents  of  a  book— by  transcribers 
adapting  tliem  to  the  actual  state  of  the  country  in  later 
times  when  political  divisions  were  modified,  new  towns 
sprung  up,  and  old  ones  disappeared  (com  p.  the  two  lists 
of  Levitical  towns.  Josh,  xxi,  and  1  Chron.  vi,  54,  etc.). 

II.  Desii/n.— The  object  of  the  book  is  manifestly  to 
furnish  a  continuation  of  the  history  of  the  Israelites 
from  the  point  at  which  it  is  left  in  the  closing  book  of 
the  Pentateuch,  and  at  the  same  time  to  illustrate  the 
faithfuhiess  of  Jehovah  to  his  word  of  promise,  and  his 
grace  in  aiiling  his  people  by  miraculous  interference  to 
obtain  possession  of  the  land  promised  to  Abraham.  The 
ground  idea  of  the  book,  as  Maurer  {Comment,  p.  3)  ob- 
serves, is  furnished  by  God's  declaration  to  Joshua,  re- 
corded i,  5, 6,  that  the  work  which  jNIoses  commenced  he 
shoidd  linish  by  subduing  and  dividing  to  the  tribes  of 
Israel  the  Promised  Land.  The  book,  therefore,  may  be 
regarded  as  setting  forth  historically  the  grounds  on 
which  the  claims  of  Israel  to  the  proprietorship  of  the 
land  rested ;  and  as  possessing,  consequently,  not  mere- 
ly a  historical,  but  also  a  constitutional  and  legal  worth. 
As  illustrating  God's  grace  and  power  in  dealing  with 
his  people,  it  possesses  also  a  religious  and  spiritual  in- 
terest. 

III.  Unity. — On  this  head  a  variety  of  opinions  have 
been  entertained.  It  has  been  asserted,  1.  That  the 
book  is  a  collection  of  fragments  from  tlifferent  hands, 
put  together  at  different  times,  and  the  whole  revised 
and  enlarged  by  a  later  writer.  Some  make  the  num- 
ber of  sources  whence  these  fragments  have  been  de- 
rived fen  (Ilerwerden,  Disp.de  Libra  Jos.  Groning.  1820); 
others  Jive,  including  the  reviser  (Knobel,  Exeget.  lib/:. 
pt.  13 ;  Ewald,  Gesch.  der  Israel,  i,  73  sq.) ;  while  others 
content  themselves  with  three  (Bleek,  Mnleit.  ins.  A.  T. 
p.  325).  2.  That  it  is  a  complete  and  uniform  composi- 
tion, interspersed  with  glosses  and  additions  more  or 
less  extensive.  3.  That  the  lirst  part  is  the  composition 
of  one  author;  but  the  second  betrays  indications  of 
being  a  compilation  from  various  sources  (Hiivernick, 
Eiideit.  II,  i,  34).  4.  That  the  book  is  complete  and  imi- 
form  throughout,  and,  as  a  wliole,  is  the  composition  of 
one  writer.  It  is  impossible  here  to  enter  into  all  the 
details  of  this  discussion.  The  reader  will  tlnd  these 
fully  pivsnitcl  by  De  Wctte. /.7/(/, /^  ins.  A.T.,4ti\i  and 
SllliMM,,,,.,,!  cliliMU-.;  Ihivcniirk.  AV„/(.iV.I,i,  1;  Kouig, 
All-l..-<hiiun,ll.  Stiidkii.  i.  4;  .Muiircr,  Comment.;  Keil, 
Commonl.  E.  T.  p.  3;  Blcek,  Kiidnt.  ins.  A.  T.,  p.  311 ; 
Knobel,  in  the  Exer/et.  Ilandbuch,  pt.  13 ;  and  Davidson, 
Introd.totheO.T.i,iVl. 

a.  Events  alleged  to  be  twice  narrated  in  this  book 
are,  Joshua's  decease,  ch.  xxiii  and  xxiv ;  the  command 
to  appoint  twelve  men,  one  out  of  each  tribe,  in  con- 
nection with  the  passing  over  Jordan  (iii,  12 ;  iv,  3) ; 
the  stoning  of  Achan  and  his  dependents  (vii,  25) ;  the 
setting  of  an  ambush  for  the  taking  of  Ai  (viii,  9, 12) ; 
the  rest  from  war  of  the  land  (xi,  23 ;  xiv,  15) ;  the  com- 
mand to  Joshua  concerning  dividing  the  land  (xiii,  C) ; 
anil  the  granting  of  Hebron  to  Caleb  (xiv,  13 ;  xv,  13)'. 
This  list  we  liave  transcribed  from  Knobel  (Exeyet. 
lldbk.  xiii,  408).  Is  it  incredible  that  Joshua  should 
have  tiriee  assembled  the  representatives  of  the  people 
to  address  them  before  his  decease?  Jlav  he  not  have 
felt  that,  spared  beyond  his  expectation,  it  behoved  him 
to  avail  iiimself  of  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  to  ad- 
dress once  more  to  the  people  wo'rds  of  counsel  and  ad- 
monition'? In  the  case  of  the  grant  to  Caleb  of  He- 
bron there  is  undoubtedly  a  repetition  of  the  same  fact, 
but  It  IS  such  a  repetition  as  might  proceed  from  the 
same  pen;  for  the  two  statements  are  made  in  different 
connections,  the  one  in  connection  with  Caleb's  per- 
sonal merits,  the  other  in  connection  with  the  bounda- 


ries and  occupation  allotted  to  Judah.  The  taking  of 
Ai  will  be  considered  further  on.  As  for  the  other  in- 
stances, we  leave  them  to  the  judgment  of  our  readers. 

b.  Of  the  alleged  discrepancies,  one  on  wliich  much 
stress  has  been  laid  is,  that  in  various  parts  of  the  book 
Joshua  is  said  to  have  subdued  the  whole  land  and  de- 
stroyed the  Canaanites  (xi,  10;  xii,  7  sq.;  xxi,  43;  xxii, 
4),  whereas  in  others  it  is  stated  that  large  portions  of 
the  land  were  not  conquered  by  Joshua  (xiii,  1  sq. ;  xvii, 
14  sq. ;  xviii,  3  sq. ;  xxiii,  5-12).  It  is  worthy  of  note, 
however,  in  the  outset,  that  this  is  a  discrepancy  which 
pervades  the  hook,  and  on  which,  consequently,  no  ar- 
gument for  diversity  of  authorship,  as  between  ihi  first 
and  the  second  parts  of  it,  can  be  built.  Again,  a  dis- 
crepancy of  this  sort  is  of  a  kind  so  obvious,  that  it  is 
exactly  such  as  a  compiler,  coolly  surveying  the  mate- 
rials he  is  putting  together,  would  at  once  detect  and 
eliminate ;  whereas  an  original  writer  might  write  so  as 
to  give  the  appearance  of  it  from  looking  at  the  same 
object  from  different  points  of  view  in  the  course  of  his 
writing.  Viewed  in  relation  to  purpose  and  effect,  the 
land  was  conquered  and  appropriated;  Israel  was  set- 
tled in  it  as  master  and  proprietor,  the  power  of  the  Ca- 
naanites was  broken,  and  God's  covenant  to  his  people 
was  fulfilled.  But  through  various  causes,  chioliy  tlie 
people's  own  faidt,  the  work  was  not  literally  completed; 
and  therefore,  viewed  in  relation  to  what  ought  to  have 
been  done  and  what  might  have  been  done,  the  historian 
could  not  but  record  that  there  yet  remained  some  ene- 
mies to  be  conquered,  and  some  portions  of  the  land  to 
be  appropriated.  It  was  intended  (Ex.  xxiii,  28,  30) 
(Ex.  xxiii,  28,  30)  that  the  people  should  occupy  the 
land  little  by  little.  In  like  manner,  it  can  not  be  al- 
lowed that  the  general  statement  (xi,  23)  that  Joshua 
gave  the  land  mito  all  Israel  according  to  their  divisions 
by  their  tribes  is  inconsistent  with  the  fact  (xviii,  1 ; 
xix,  51)  that  many  subsequent  years  passed  before  the 
process  of  division  was  completed  and  the  allotments 
linally  adjusted. 

The  boundaries  of  the  different  tribes,  it  is  said,  are 
stated  sometimes  with  greater,  sometimes  with  less  ex- 
actness. Now  this  may  be  a  faidt  of  the  surveyors  em- 
ployed by  Joshua ;  but  it  is  scarcely  an  inconsistency  to 
be  charged  on  the  writer  of  the  book  who  transcribed 
their  descriptions.  Again,  the  divine  promise  that  the 
coast  of  Israel  shall  extend  to  the  Euphrates  (i,  4)  is  not 
inconsistent  with  the  fact  that  the  countrj'  which  Joshua 
was  commanded  to  divide  (xiii,  16)  does  not  extend  so 
far.  Again,  the  statement  (xiii,  3)  that  Ekron,  etc.,  re- 
mained yet  to  be  possessed  is  not  inconsistent  with  the 
subsequent  statement  (xv,  45)  that  it  was  assigned  to 
Judah.  Dr.  Davidson  gives  no  proof  either  of  his 
sertion  that  the  former  text  is  in  fact  subsequent  to  the 
latter,  or  of  his  supposition  that  Ekron  was  in  the  p 
session  of  Judah  at  the  time  of  its  assignment. 

Another  apparent  discrepancy  has  been   foimd  be- 
tween xxii,  2  and  xxiv,  14,  23.     How,  it  is  asked,  could 
there  be  "  gross  idolatry"  amongst  a  people  who  had  in  , 
all  things  conformed  to  the  law  of  God  given  by  Moses?  j 
This  difficulty  is  dealt  with  by  Augustine  {Qumst.  in  Jos.X 
qu.  29),  who  solves  it  by  understanding  the  injunction' 
of  Joshua  to  refer  to  alienation  of  heart  on  the  part  of 
the  people  from  God.     This  explanation  is  followed  in 
substance  by  Calvin  and  others,  and  it  is  apparently 
the  true  one.     Had  Joshua  known  that  "  gross  idolatry" 
was  practiced  by  the  people,  he  would  have  taken  vigor- 
ous measures  before  this  to  extirpate  it.     But  against 
secret  and  heart  idolatry  he  could  use  only  words  of 
warning  and  counsel. 

Another  discrepancy  is  thus  set  forth  by  Dr.  David- 
son (Introd.  i,  p.  415)  :  "It  is  related  that  the  people  as- 
sembled at  Sichem, '  under  an  oak  that  was  by  the  sanc- 
tuary of  the  Lord,'  and  '  they  presented  themselves  be- 
fore God,'  implying  that  the  tabernacle  and  ark  were 
there.  But  we  know  from  xviii,  1  that  the  tabernacle 
hid  tjcen  removed  from  its  former  place  at  Gilgal  to  Shi- 
loh,  where  it  remained  for  a  long  period  after  Joshua's 
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death"  (1  Sam.iii,  21;  iv,  3).  Here  are  several  mis- 
takes. The  phrase  "  before  God"  (Oin'^Nn  ^pph)  does 
not  necessarily  mean  "  before  the  ark  of  the  Lord"  (comp. 
Gen.  xxvii,  7 ;  Judg.  xi,  11 ;  xx,  1 ;  1  Kings  xvii,  1,  etc.; 
Hengstenberg,  Beiti:  iii,  43) ;  and  it  is  not  related  that 
"  the  people  assembled  under  an  oak  that  was  by  the 
sanctuary  of  the  Lord,"  but  that  Joshua  "  took  a  great 
stone  and  set  it  up  there  under  the  oak  that  was  within 
the  sanctuary  of  the  Lord"  (xxiv,  26).  The  oak  refer- 
red to  was  probably  a  well-known  one  that  stood  within 
the  spot  wliich  had  been  the  first  sanctuary  of  the  Lord 
in  Canaan  (Gen.  xii,  G,  7),  and  where  the  nation  had 
been  convened  by  Josliua,  on  first  entering  the  Prom- 
ised Land,  to  listen  to  the  words  of  the  law  (Josh,  viii, 
30-35).  No  place  more  fitting  as  the  site  of  a  memo- 
rial stone  such  as  Joshua  is  here  said  to  have  set  up 
could  be  found. 

These  are  the  only  discrepancies  that  have  even  the 
appearance  of  seriously  affecting  the  claim  of  the  book 
to  be  regarded  as  the  work  of  one  author  throughout. 
The  others,  which  have  been  discovered  and  urged  by 
some  recent  critics  in  Germany,  are  such  that  it  seems 
unnecessary  to  take  up  space  by  noticing  them.  The 
reader  will  find  them  noted  and  accounted  for  in  the  In- 
troduction to  Keil's  Covimentary  on  Joshua,  p.  9  sq. 
The  treatment  of  the  Canaanites  which  is  sanctioned  in 
this  book  has  been  denounced  for  its  severity  by  Eich- 
horn  and  earlier  writers.  But  there  is  nothing  in  it  in- 
consistent with  the  divine  attribute  of  justice,  or  with 
God's  ortUnary  way  of  governing  the  world.  See  above, 
Joshua  ;  also  Canaanites.  Therefore  the  sanction 
which  is  given  to  it  does  not  impair  the  authority  of  this 
book.  Critical  ingenuity  has  searched  it  in  vain  for 
any  incident  or  sentiment  inconsistent  with  what  we 
know  of  the  character  of  the  age,  or  irreconcilable  with 
other  parts  of  canonical  Scripture. 

c.  The  alleged  differences  oi phi-aseology  and  style  in 
different  parts  of  the  book  might  deserve  more  extend- 
ed notice  were  it  not  for  the  very  unsatisfactory  state  in 
which  this  method  of  inquiry  as  j'et  is.  Without  doubt, 
it  is  true  that,  if  it  can  be  shown  that  these  differences 
are  such  as  to  indicate  diversity  of  authorship,  the  argu- 
ment must  be  admitted  as  legitimate,  and  the  conclu- 
sion as  valid;  but  before  dealing  with  such  questions, 
it  would  be  well  if  it  were  settled  on  some  scientific 
basis  what  is  the  competent  test  in  such  a  case,  what 
kind  and  amount  of  difference  in  phraseology  and  style 
are  sufficient  to  prove  a  diversity  of  authorship.  On 
this  head  critics  seem  wholly  at  sea ;  they  have  no  com- 
mon standard  to  which  to  appeal ;  and  hence  their  con- 
clusions are  frequently  determined  by  purely  personal 
leanings  and  subjective  affections,  and  hardly  any  two 
of  them  agree  in  the  judgment  at  which  they  arrive. 
This  is  remarkably  the  case  with  the  instances  which 
have  been  adduced  from  the  book  before  us.  Of  these, 
some  are  of  such  a  kind  as  to  render  an  argument  from 
them  against  the  unity  of  the  book  little  better  than 
puerile.  Thus  we  are  told  that  in  some  places  the  word 
U31^  is  used  for  a  tribe,  while  in  others  fl^^  is  used,  and 
this  is  emploj'ed  as  a  test  to  distinguish  one  fragment 
from  another.  Accordingly,  for  instance,  in  chap,  xviii, 
verses  2, 4, 7  are  pronounced  to  belong  to  one  writer,  and 
ver.  1 1  to  another;  which  is  just  as  if  an  author,  in  giving 
an  account  of  the  rebellion  of  1745,  should  speak  in  the 
same  chapter  first  of  a  body  of  Highlanders  as  a  clan, 
and  then  of  the  same  as  a  sept,  and  some  critic  were  to 
come  after  him  and  say,  "  This  could  not  have  been  writ- 
ten by  one  author,  for  he  would  not  have  called  the  same 
body  by  different  names."  Could  it  be  shown  that  ei- 
ther 'O'^'ii  or  n^'5  is  a  word  introduced  into  the  language 
for  the  first  time  at  a  date  much  later  than  the  age  of 
Joshua,  while  the  other  word  had  then  become  obsolete, 
an  argument  of  some  weight,  and  such  as  a  scholar  like 
Bentley  might  have  employed,  would  have  been  ad- 
vanced; but  to  attempt  to  assign  parts  of  the  same 
chapter  to  different  authors  and  to  different  epochs 


simply  because  synonymous  appellations  of  the  same 
object  are  employed,  is  nothing  better  than  sheer  tri- 
fling. Again,  it  is  said  that  "  the  historical  parts  have 
the  rare  word  T\pht\'0,  inheritance  [rather,  divisions'\ 
(xi,  23 ;  xii,  7 ;  xviii,  10),  which  does  not  appear  in  the 
geographical  sections"  (Davidson,  i,  417).  Is  chap,  xviii, 
then,  not  in  the  geographical  part  of  the  book  ?  or  does 
a  part  become  geographical  or  historical  as  suits  the  ca- 
price or  the  preconceived  theory  of  the  critic  ?  "  Simi- 
larly, the  geographical  portion  has  in'^'l^  T^?!??  Jordan 
hy  Jericho,  xiii,  32  ;  xvi,  1 ;  xx,  8 ;  a  mode  of  expression 
wanting  in  the  historical"  (iUd.).  True ;  but  suppose 
there  was  no  occasion  to  use  the  phrase  in  the  historical 
portions,  what  then  ?  Are  they,  therefore,  from  a  differ- 
ent pen  from  that  which  produced  the  geographical? 
"Again,  in  the  historical  parts  occur  the  words  D'^Stlb 
[QiaqisriJ  ^^i^^^},  the  priests,  the  Levites  (iii,  3;  viii, 
33) ;  or  simply  D'^Dri'3,p?-jM/s  (iii,  G,  15;  vi,  4,  G,  etc.) ; 
but  in  the  geographical  sections  the  same  persons  are 
termed  sons  of  Aaron  (xxi,  4, 10, 13, 19)"  {ibid.).  Is 
there  not,  however,  a  reason  for  this  in  the  fact  that,  as 
it  was  in  virtue  of  their  being  descended  from  Aaron, 
and  not  in  virtue  of  their  being  priests,  that  the  Ko- 
hathites  received  their  portion,  it  was  more  proper  to 
designate  them  "children  of  Aaron,  of  the  Levites," 
than  "  priests,"  or  "  the  priests  the  Levites."  Davidson 
scouts  this  explanation  as  one  which  "  only  betrays  the 
weakness  of  the  cause."  We  confess  ourselves  unable 
to  see  this;  the  explanation  is,  in  our  judgment,  per- 
fectly valid  in  itself,  and  sufficient  for  the  end  for  which 
it  is  adduced ;  and  he  has  made  no  attempt  to  show  that 
it  is  otherwise.  All  he  says  is, "  The  former  is  a  Deuter- 
onomistic  expression ;  the  latter  Elohistic."  What  this 
is  meant  to  convey  we  are  at  a  loss  to  determine,  for  the 
only  places  in  which  the  phrase  "  sons  of  Aaron"  occurs 
is  in  connection  with  the  names  of  Nadab  and  Abihu, 
who  tvere  sons  of  Aaron  by  immediate  descent,  and  must 
have  been  so  described  by  any  writer,  whether  Deuter- 
onomist  or  Elohist. 

A  number  of  other  words  are  adduced  by  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  unity  of  the  book  of  Joshua  for  the  pmpose 
of  showing  that  it  includes  fragments  from  different  au- 
thors. On  these  we  do  not  linger.  There  are  two  con- 
siderations which  seem  to  us  entirely  to  destroy  their 
force  as  evidences  for  that  which  they  are  adduced  to 
prove.  The  one  of  these  is  that,  according  to  Ewald, 
"  the  later  historians  imitated  the  words  and  phraseolo- 
gy of  those  who  preceded  them,  and,  moreover,  that  they 
frequenth'  altered  the  phrases  which  they  found  in  the 
earlier  documents."  On  this  Ktil  (from  whom  we  bor- 
row the  statement)  remarks  with  great  force,  "  If  that 
be  the  case,  we  can  no  longer  think  of  peculiarities  of 
style  as  characteristic  signs  by  which  the  different 
sources  may  be  distinguished.  His  entire  theory  is 
therefore  built  on  sand"  (Comment,  on  Josh.  Introd.  p.  9, 
E.T.).  The  other  observation  we  would  make  is,  that 
supposing  it  made  out  by  indubitable  marks  that  the 
book  of  Joshua  has  midergone  a  careful  revision  by  a 
later  editor,  who  has  altered  expressions  and  interpo- 
lated brief  statements  that  would  not  seriously  impeach 
the  unity  of  the  book,  it  would  still  remain  substantially 
the  work  of  one  author.  We  camiot  forbear  adding 
that,  in  all  such  inquiries,  more  faith  is  to  be  placed  on 
a  sound  literary  perception  and  taste  than  on  those  mi- 
nutiaj  of  expression  and  phraseology  on  which  so  much 
stress  has  of  late  been  laid  by  some  of  the  scholars  of 
Germany  and  their  followers  in  this  comitry.  The  im- 
pression undoubtedly  left  on  the  mind  of  the  reader  is, 
that  this  book  contains  a  continuous  and  uniform  narra- 
tive; and  its  claims  in  this  respect  can  be  brought  into 
doubt  onlj'  by  the  application  to  it  of  a  species  of  criti- 
cism which  would  produce  the  same  result  were  it  ap- 
plied to  the  histories  of  Livy,  the  commentaries  of  Caesar, 
or  any  other  ancient  work  of  narrative. 

IV.  Bate  of  Composition. — This  can  only  be  approxi- 
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matcly  determined.  Of  great  value  for  this  purpose  is 
the  frequent  use  of  the  phrase  "  until  this  day"  by  the 
writer,  in  reference  to  the  duration  of  certain  objects  of 
which  he  writes.  The  use  of  such  a  plirase  indicates 
indubitably  that  the  narrative  was  written  while  the 
object  referred  to  was  stUl  existing.  It  is  a  phrase, 
also,  which  may  be  used  with  reference  to  a  very  limited 
period ;  as,  for  instance,  when  Joshua  uses  it  of  the  pe- 
riod up  to  which  the  two  tribes  and  a  half  had  continued 
with  their  brethren  (xxii,  3),  or  when  he  uses  it  of  the 
period  up  to  which  the  Israelites  had  been  suffering  for 
the  iniquity  of  Peor  (xxii,  17) ;  comp.  also  xxiii,  8,  9. 
^'ow  we  lind  this  phrase  used  by  the  historian  in  cases 
where  the  reference  is  undoubtedly  to  a  period  either 
within  the  lifetime  of  Joshua,  or  not  long  after  his  death. 
Thus  it  is  used  with  reference  to  the  stones  which 
Joshua  set  up  in  the  midst  of  Jordan,  in  the  place  where 
the  priests  had  stood  as  the  people  passed  over  (iv,  9),  and 
which  we  cannot  suppose  remained  in  that  position  for 
a  very  long  time ;  it  is  used  also  of  Raliab's  dwelling  in 
the  midst  of  Israel  (vi,  25),  which  must  have  ceased,  at 
the  furthest,  very  soon  after  Joshua's  death;  also  of 
Caleb's  personal  possession  of  Hebron  (xiv,  14),  which 
of  course  terminated  soon  after  the  time  of  Joshua. 
From  these  notices  we  infer  that  the  book  may  have 
been  written  during  Joshua's  lifetime,  and  cannot,  have 
been  written  long  after.  With  this  falls  in  the  use  of 
the  first  person  in  the  reference  to  the  crossing  of  the 
Jordan  (v,  1),  where  one  who  was  present  on  the  occa- 
sion is  evidently  the  writer.  To  the  same  effect  is  the 
fact  that  no  allusion  is  anywhere  made  to  anything 
that  is  known  to  have  been  long  posterior  to  the  time 
of  Jqshua. 

Several  words  occurring  in  this  book  have  been  ad- 
duced as  belonging  to  the  later  Hebrew,  and  as,  conse- 
quently, indicating  a  later  date  of  composition  for  the 
book  than  tlie  age  of  Joshua,  or  that  immediately  suc- 
ceeding. But  it  strikingly  showl  the  precarious  basis 
on  which  all  such  reasoning  rests,  that  words  are  pro- 
nounced archaic  or  late  just  as  it  suits  the  purpose  of 
the  inquirer ;  what  De  Wette  calls  late  being  declared 
to  be  ancient  by  Hiivernick  and  Keil,  and  what  Hiiver- 
nick  and  KeU  call  ancient  being  again  pronounced  late 
by  Knobel  and  Davidson,  and  with  equal  absence  of 
any  show  of  reason  on  both  sides.  One  thing  of  impor- 
tance, however,  is,  that  whether  the  writer  has  used 
what  modern  scholars,  judging  a  priori,  c&Vl  later  forms 
or  not,  he  has  undoubtedly  made  no  allusions  to  later 
facts,  and  so  has  given  evidence  of  antiquity  which 
common-sense  inquirers  can  appreciate. 

V.  A  H?/io?-.— Assuming  that  the  book  is  the  produc- 
tion of  one  writer,  and  that  it  was  written  about  the 
time  above  suggested,  the  question  arises,  To  whom  is 
it  to  be  ascribed?  That  it  is  the  work  of  Joshua  him- 
self is  tlie  tradition  of  the  Jews  {Buha  Bafhra,  cap.  i, 
fol.  14,  B) ;  and  this  has  been  embraced  by  several  Chris- 
tian writers,  and  among  others,  in  recent  times,  by  Ko- 
nig,  and,  as  respects  the  first  half  of  the  book,  by  Hiiver- 
nick. That  this  might  have  been  the  case  as  respects 
all  but  the  concluding  section  of  tlie  book  cannot  be  de- 
nied, Init  the  reasons  which  have  been  adduced  in  sup- 
port of  it  have  not  appeared  sufficient  to  the  great  ma- 
jority of  critics.  These  may  be  thus  briefly  stated : 
(«)  It  is  evident  (xxiv,  2G)  that  Joshua  could  and  did 
write  some  account  of  at  least  one  transaction  Avhich 
is  related  iu  this  book ;  (h)  the  numerous  accounts  of 
Josluia's  intercourse  with  (Jod  (i,  1 ;  iii,  7 ;  iv,  2 ;  v,  2, 9; 
vi,  2 ;  vii,  10 ;  viii,  1 ;  x,  8 ;  xi,  0 ;  xiii,  1,  2 ;  xx,  1 ;  xxivi 
2),  and  with  the  captain  of  the  Lord's  host  (ver.  13), 
must  have  emanated  from  himself  ^  (c)  no  one  is  more 
likely  than  the  speaker  himself  to  have  committed  to 
writing  the  two  adchresses  which  were  Joshua's  legacy 
to  his  people  (xxiii  anfl  xxiv) ;  {,!)  no  one  was  so^^weil 
qualified  by  his  position  to  describe  the  events  related, 
and  to  collect  the  documents  contained  in  the  book ;  (c) 
the  example  of  his  predecessor  and  master,  Moses,  would 
have  suggested  to  him  such  a  record  of  his  acts;  {/) 


one  verse  (vi,  25)  must  have  been  written  by  some  per- 
son who  lived  in  the  time  of  Joshua ;  and  two  other 
verses,  v,  1  and  6 — assuming  the  common  reading  of  the 
former  to  be  correct — are  most  fairly  interpreted  as  writ- 
ten by  actors  in  the  scene. 

No  one  would  deny  that  some  additions  to  the  book 
might  be  made  after  the  death  of  Joshua  without  de- 
tracting from  the  possible  fact  that  the  book  was  sub- 
stantially his  composition.  The  last  verses  (xxiv,  29- 
33)  were  obviously  added  by  some  later  hand.  If,  as  is 
possible,  though  not  certain,  some  subordmate  events,  as 
the  capture  of  Hebron,  of  Debir  (Josh,  xv,  13-19,  and 
Judg.  i,  10-15),  and  of  Leshem  (Josh,  xix,  47;  and  Judg. 
xviii,  7),  and  the  joint  occupation  of  Jerusalem  (Josh. 
XV,  63,  and  Judg.  i,  21)  did  not  occur  till  after  Joshua's 
death,  they  may  have  been  inserted  in  the  book  of 
Joshua  by  a  late  transcriber.  The  passages  xiii,  2-6 ; 
xvi,  10;  xvii,  11,  which  also  are  subsequently  repeated 
in  the  book  of  Judges,  may  doubtless  describe  accurate- 
ly the  same  state  of  thmgs  existing  at  two  distinct  pe- 
riods. 

Other  authors  have  been  conjectured,  as  Phinehas  by 
Lightfoot;  Eleazar  by  Calvin;  Samuel  by  Van  Til;  Jer- 
emiah by  Henrj' ;  one  of  the  elders  who  survived  Joshua 
by  Keil.  Von  Lengerke  thinks  it  was  written  by  some 
one  in  the  time  of  Josiah :  Davidson  by  some  one  in  the 
time  of  Saul,  or  somewhat  later ;  Masius,  Le  Clerc,  jNIau- 
rer,  and  others,  by  some  one  who  lived  after  the  Babylo- 
nian captivity. 

VI.  Credibility. — That  the  narrative  contained  in  this 
book  is  to  be  accepted  as  a  trustworthy  account  of  the 
transactions  it  records  is  proved  alike  by  the  esteem  in 
which  it  was  alwaj's  held  by  the  Jews ;  by  the  references 
to  events  recorded  in  it  in  the  national  sacred  songs 
(comp.  Psa.  xliv,  2-4;  Ixxviii,  54,  55;  Ixviii,  13-15. 
cxiv,  1-8;  Hab.  iii,  8-13),  and  in  other  parts  of  Scrii> 
ture  (comp.  Judg.  xviii,  31 ;  1  Sam.  i,  3,  9,  24;  iii,  21 , 
Isa.  xxviii,  21;  Acts  vii,  45;  Heb.  iv,  8;  xi,  30-32,- 
James  ii,  25) ;  by  the  traces  which,  both  in  the  historical 
and  in  the  geographical  portions,  may  be  found  of  the 
use  by  the  writer  of  contemporary  documents ;  by  the 
minuteness  of  the  details  which  the  author  furnishes, 
and  which  indicates  familiar  acquaintance  with  what 
he  records ;  by  the  accuracy  of  his  geographical  deline- 
ations, an  accuracy  which  the  results  of  modem  investi- 
gation are  increasingly  demonstrating ;  by  the  fact  that 
the  tribes  never  had  any  dispute  as  to  the  bomidaries  of 
their  respective  territories,  but  adhered  to  the  arrange- 
ments specified  in  this  book ;  and  by  the  general  fidelity 
to  historical  consistency  and  probability  which  the  book 
displays  (Hiivernick,  Einl  sec.  148  sq.).  Some  of  the 
narratives,  it  is  true,  are  of  a  miraculous  kind,  but  such 
are  wholly  in  keeping  with  the  avowed  relation  to  the 
Almighty  of  the  people  whose  history  the  book  records, 
and  they  can  be  regarded  as  unhistorical  only  on  the  as- 
sumption that  «Z;  miracles  are  incredible — a  question  we 
cannot  stop  to  discuss  here.  See  Miracles.  In  the 
list  of  such  miraculous  interpositions  we  do  not  include 
the  standing  still  of  the  sun,  and  the  staying  of  the 
moon,  recorded  in  ch.  x,  12, 13.  That  passage  is  ap- 
parently wholly  a  quotation  from  the  book  of  Jasher, 
and  is  probably  a  fragment  of  a  poem  composed  by  some 
Israelite  on  the  occasion ;  it  records  in  highly  poetical 
language  the  gracious  help  which  God  granted  to  Joshua 
by  the  retarding  of  the  approach  of  darkness  long  enough 
to  enable  him  to  complete  the  destruction  of  his  ene- 
mies, and  is  no  more  to  be  taken  literally  than  is  such 
a  passage  as  Psa.  cxiv,  4-6,  where  the  lied  Sea  is  de- 
scribed as  being  frightened  and  fleeing,  and  the  moun- 
tains as  skipping  like  rams.  See  Jasheu,  Book  of. 
That  God  interjiosed  on  this  occasion  to  help  his  people 
we  do  not  doubt ;  but  that  he  interposed  by  the  working 
of  such  a  miracle  as  the  words  taken  literally  would  in- 
dicate, we  see  no  reason  to  believe. 

Tlie  account  given,  ch.  viii,  1  sq,,  of  the  taking  of  Ai 
has  been  much  dwelt  upon  as  presenting  a  narrative 
which  is  unliistorical.    It  is  incredible  that  Joshua  sent 
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iwo  bodies  of  men,  one  comprising  30,000  soldiers,  the 
other  5000,  to  lie  in  ambush  against  the  city,  while  he 
himself  advanced  on  it  with  the  main  body  of  his  army ; 
and  yet  this  seems  to  be  what  the  narrative  states. 
What  increases  the  improbability  here  is  that  the  lar- 
ger body  is  never  mentioned  as  having  come  into  action 
at  all,  for  the  whole  exploit  was  accomplished  by  the 
5000  and  those  who  were  with  Joshua,  If  the  case 
were  stated  tluis :  That  Joshua  took  30,000  of  liis  war- 
riors, and  of  these  sent  away  5000  to  lie  in  ambush, 
while  he,  with  the  remaining  25,000,  advanced  against 
the  city,  the  narrative  would  be  perfectly  simple  and 
credible.  The  suggestion  that  verses  12  and  13  are  a 
marginal  gloss  which  has  been  supposed  to  creep  into 
the  text,  leaves  the  narrative  burdened  with  the  im- 
probable statement  that  30,000  men  could  advance  on 
Ai  in  daylight,  and  lie  concealed  in  its  immediate  neigh- 
borhood for  several  hours  without  their  presence  being 
suspected  by  the  inhabitants.  Still  less  probable  seems 
the  suggestion  that  in  these  verses  we  have  a  fragment 
of  an  older  record.  Keil  labors  to  show  that  from  the 
peculiar  stjde  of  Shemitic  narrative  it  is  competent  to 
supply,  in  ver.  3,  in  thought,  from  the  subsequent  nar- 
rative, that  from  the  30,000  whom  Joshua  took  he  se- 
lected 6000,  whom  he  sent  away  by  night.  But,  what- 
ever may  be  the  difficulties  in  this  text,  it  woidd  be  un- 
reasonable on  this  account  to  relinquish  our  confidence 
on  the  general  credibility  of  the  book. 

YIl.  Relation  to  the  Pentateuch.  —  The  Pentateuch 
brings  down  the  history  of  the  Israelites  to  the  death 
of  Moses,  at  which  it  naturally  terminates.  The  book 
of  Joshua  takes  up  the  history  at  this  point,  and  con- 
tinues it  to  the  death  of  Joshua,  which  furnishes  anoth- 
er natural  pause.  From  resemblances  between  the  lan- 
guage and  forms  of  expression  used  by  the  author  of 
the  book  of  Joshua  and  those  found  in  Deuteronomj',  it 
has  been  supposed  that  both  are  to  be  ascribed,  in  part 
at  least,  to  the  same  ^\Titer.  This,  of  course,  proceeds 
on  the  supposition  that  the  book  of  Deuteronomy  is  not 
the  composition  of  Moses ;  a  question  on  which  it  would 
be  out  of  place  to  enter  here.  See  Deuteronojiy  ; 
Pentateuch.  It  may  suffice  to  observe,  that  whilst  it 
is  natural  to  expect  that  many  similarities  of  phraseol- 
ogy and  language  would  be  apparent  in  works  so  nearly 
contemporaneous  as  that  of  Deuteronomy  and  that  of 
Joshua,  there  are  yet  such  differences  between  them  as 
may  seem  to  indicate  that  they  are  not  the  production 
of  the  same  writer.  Thus,  in  the  Pentateuch,  we  have 
the  word  Jericho  alwaj's  spelt  ilTn  ;,  whilst  in  Joshua  it 
is  always  in'^"!';';  in  Deuteronomy  we  have  XSJ?  ?X 
(iv,24;  v,9;  vi,' 15),  in  Joshua  xisp  bx  (xxiv,  19) ;  in 
Deuteronomy  the  inf.  of  Nj^,  to  fear,  is  HXI^  (iv,  10; 
V,  20 ;  vi,  24,  etc.),  in  Joshua  it  is  k"i;i  (xxii,  25) ;  in 
Deuteronomy  ^ve  have  warriors  described  as  ^"'n  "^32 
(iii,  18),  whilst  in  Joshua  they  are  called  b';'riln  "^^ia? 
(i,  14 ;  vi,  2,  etc.).  We  have  also  in  Joshua  the  peculiar 
formula  T^N~2  i^H,  which  nowhere  occurs  in  the  Pen- 
tateuch, but  only  ia  i': -I  (Lev.  xx,  9, 11, 12,  etc.) ;  the 
expression  'j'';^^"^  Vs  ',i"lX  (iii,  11,  13),  which  occurs 
again  only  in  Zech.  vi,  5 ;  the  phrase,  "  the  heart  melt- 
ed" (ii,  11 ;  V,  1 ;  vii,  5) ;  etc.  In  the  Pentateuch,  also, 
we  find  the  usage  with  respect  to  the  third  personal  pro- 
noun feminine  fluctuating  between  N"i|l  and  N^in;  in 
the  book  of  Joshua  the  usage  is  fixed  down  to  NTl, 
which  became  the  permanent  usage  of  the  language. 
We  find,  also,  that  in  the  Pentateuch  the  demonstrative 
pronoun,  with  the  article,  sometimes  appears  in  the  form 
^Nrt,  while  in  Joshua  and  elsewhere  it  is  always  nSXfj. 
The  evidence  here  is  the  same  in  effect  as  would  accrue 
in  the  case  of  Latin  writers  from  the  use  of  i2^sus  and 
ijyse,  alius  and  ille.  That  the  author  of  the  book  of 
Joshua  derived  part  of  his  information  from  the  Penta- 
teuch is  evident,  if  we  compare  Deut.  xviii,  1, 2,  and 


Numb,  xviii,  20,  with  Josh,  xiii,  14, 33 ;  xiv,  4.  Even 
the  unusual  form  iCX  is  repeated  in  Joshua.  Compare 
also  Numb,  xxxi,  8,  with  Josh,  xiii,  21  and  22.  The  au- 
thor of  the  book  of  Joshua  frequently  repeats  the  state- 
ments of  the  Pentateuch  in  a  more  detailed  form,  and 
mentions  the  changes  which  had  taken  place  since  the 
Pentateuch  was  written.  Compare  Numb,  xxxiv,  13 
and  14,  with  Josh,  xiii,  7  sq. ;  Numb,  xxxii,  37,  with 
Josh,  xiii,  17  sq. ;  Numb,  xxxv  with  Josh.  xxi. 

There  is  also  considerable  similarity  between  the  fol- 
lowing passages  in  the  books  of  Joshua  and  Judges : 
Josh,  xiii,  4,  Judg.  iii,  3 ;  Josh,  xv,  13  sq.,  Judg.  i,  10, 
20;  Josh.  XV,  15-19,  Judg.  i,  11-15;  Josh,  xv,  02,  Judg. 
i,  21 ;  Josh,  xvi,  10,  Judg.  i,  29 ;  Josh,  xvii,  12,  Judg.  i, 
27  ;  Josh,  xix,  47,  Judg.  xviii.— Kitto ;  Smith. 

VIII.  Commentaries.— The  exegetical  helps  expressly 
on  the  whole  book  of  Joshua  exclusively  are  the  follow- 
ing, of  which  we  designate  the  most  important  by  an 
asterisk  prefixed :  Origen,  Selecfa  (in  0pp.  ii,  393) ;  also 
Ilomilice  (ib.  ii,  397) ;  also  Scholia  (in  £ibl.  Patr.  Gal- 
landii,  xiv) ;  Ephraem  Syrus,  Esrplanatio  (in  0pp.  iv, 
292)  ;  Procopius,  Notes  (in  his  Octateucham) ;  Theodoret, 
Qiuestiones  (in  0pp.  I,  i)  ^  Isidore,  Commentaria  (in  Op^).) ; 
Bede,  Quaisiiones  (in  0pp.  p.  8) ;  Eabanus,  in  Jos.  (in 
0pp.  ed.  Martene  ct  Durand,  p.  008) ;  Pupert,  In  Jos.  (in 
0pp.  i,  321) ;  Tostatus,/»j  Jos.  (in  0pp.) ;  Rashi  or  Jar- 
chi,  Co7nmentarius  (from  the  Heb.  [Ibund  in  the  Eab- 
binical  Bibles]  by  Ercithaupt,  Goth.  1710,  4to) ;  Eabbi 
Esaia,  d^"i'iQ  (ed.  with  Lat,  notes  by  Abicht,  Lips.  1712, 
4to ;  also  in  the  Thes.  Nov.  Theol.-Phil.  L.  B.  1732,  i,  474 
sq.) ;  Borrhaus  or  Cellarius,  Commentarii  [includ.  Euth, 
Samuel,  and  Kings]  (Basil.  1557,  fol.) ;  Lavatcr,  IIo7nil- 
iw  (Tigur.  1565,  4to)  ;  Calvin,  Commentarius  (in  0pp.  i; 
in  French,  Gencv.  1565,  8vo;  transl.  in  Engl,  by  W.  F., 
Lond.  1 578, 4to ;  by  Beveridge,  Edinb.  1854, 8vo) ;  Bren- 
tius,  Commentarii  (in  0pp.  ii) ;  Karseus,  Exceipta  (in 
Ugolini  r^csmir.  XX,  497) ;  Strige],»Sc/<o/2n  (Lips.  1570, 
1575,  8vo);  Ferus,  Enarratior.( s  [includ.  Exodus,  etc.] 
(Colon.  1571, 1574,  8vo);  *Masius  [Eom.  Cath.], ///«.- 
tratio  (Antw,  1574,  fol. ;  also  in  Walton's  Polyglot,  vi, 
and  in  the  Critici  Sacri,  ii) ;  Chj'tra3us,  Pralectioncs 
(Eosf.  1577,  8vo);  Montanus,  Commentai-ius  (Antwerp, 
1583,  4to);  Heidcnreich,  Pre(%^ew  (Lcipz.  1589;  Stet. 
1604,  4to) ;  Heling,  Periocha  [includ.  Euth,  Samuel,  and 
Kings]  (Norib.  1593-4,2  vols.  8vo);  Laniado,  "if?^  1^3 
(Venice,  1603,  fol.);  Ibn-Chajim,  "("nN;  2P  [including 
Judges]  (Venice,  1009,  fol. ;  also  in  Frankfurter's  Eab- 
binical  Bible) ;  Serarius,  Commentarius  (Mogunt.  1609- 
10,  2  vols.  fol. ;  Par.  1610,  fol.) ;  Jlagalianus,  Commenta- 
rius (Turnon.  1012,  2  vols,  fol.) ;  HamcXitn, Reisepredig- 
ten  (Leipz.  1013,4to) ;  lix\mx\s,  Commentarius  [including 
Judges  and  Samuel]  (Franeck.  1618,4to);  Baldwin, P?-e- 
difjten  (Wittenb.  1621,  4to);  Stocken,  Pi-edigten  (Cassel, 
1648, 4to) ;  De  Naxcra,  Commentarii  (vol.  i,  Antw.  1050 ; 
ii,Lugd.  1652, fol.):  a  Lapide, /«  Jos.  [and  other  books] 
(Antw.  1658,  fol.) ;  Cocceius,  A'ote  (in  0pp.  i,  309 ;  xi, 
47) ;  Bonefrere,  Commentarius  [includ.  Judges  and  Euth] 
(Paris,  1659,  fol.) ;  Marcellius,  Commentarius  (Herbip. 
1661, 4to);  Hannecken,.'lc/«t;^am  (Giss.  1665,8vo);  Osi- 
ander,  Commentarius  (Tubing.  1681,  fol.) ;  Ising,  Exer- 
citationes  (Eegiom.  1683,  4to)  ;  *Schmidt,  Prcelectiones 
[with  Isaiah]  (Hamb.  1693,  1695,  1703,  4to);  Heideg- 
ger, Exegetica  [includ.  Matthew,  etc.]  (Tigur.  1700, 4to) ; 
^liMmaim,  Commentaj-ius  (ed.Martin,  Dresd.  1701,4to) ; 
Felibien,  Commentarii  [includ.  Judges,  Euth,  and  Kings] 
(Paris,  1704, 4to) ;  Le  Clerc,  Commentarius  (Amst.  1708 ; 
Tubing.  1733,  fol.);  Moldenhauer,  Erlduterung  [includ. 
Judges,  etc.]  (Quedlinb.  1774,  4to) ;  Obomik,  D^lS'lPl, 
etc.  (in  the  Hebrew  Commentary,  Viemia,  1792, 8vo,  pt. 
156);  Lightfoot,  .4  nno/o^io?;es  (in  Works,  x)  ;  Horslej', 
Notes  (in  Eihl.  Crif.  i)  ;  IMeyer,  Bestandtheile,  etc.  (in 
Ammon  and  Bcrthold's  Krit.Journ.  1815, 4to,ii, 337  sq.) ; 
Kiev,  Ueberstz.  (Leipz.  1817,  8vo) ;  Paulus,  Blicle,  etc. 
(in  his  Theol.-Exeg.  Conserr.  Heldeb.  1822,  ii,  149  sq.) ; 
Herdwerden,  Disputatio,  etc.  (Groningen,  1820,  8vo) ; 
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Maurer,  Comv^ntar  (Stuttg.  1831.  8vo);  *RosenmuUer, 
Scholia  (Lips.  1833, 8vo) ;  *KeU,  Commentar  (Erlangen, 
1847,  8to  ;  transl.  in  Clarke's  Lib.  Edinb.  1857,  8vo  ;  dif- 
ferent from  that  in  Keil  and  Delitzscii's  Commentary) ; 
*Bush,.Vo?e«  (N.Y.  1852,  l-2mo);  'MiWer,  Lectures  (Lond. 
1852, 12mo) ;  Camming,  Readings  (London,  1857,  8vo) ; 
♦Knobel,  Erkldnmg  [including  Numbers  and  Deuter- 
onomy] (in  the  Kurzgef.  Exeg.  lldbch.  Leipz.  1861, 8vo)  ; 
Anon.,  Gospel  in  Josh.  (Lond.  1867,  8vo).    See  Comjien- 

TARY. 

JOSHUA,  Spurious  writings  of.  The  Samari- 
tans, who  for  dogmatical  purposes  endeavored  to  depre- 
ciate the  aiitliority  of  persons  mentioned  in  the  latter 
books  of  the  Old  Testament,  such  as  Eli,  Samuel,  Zerub- 
babel,  and  others,  had  no  such  interest  in  attacking  the 
person  of  Joshua.  Eulogius,  according  to  Photii  Codex, 
p.  230,  states :  "  The  Samaritan  midtitude  believes  that 
Joshua,  the  son  of  Nun,  is  the  person  concerning  whom 
Moses  said. '  The  Lord  will  raise  us  up  a  prophet,'  "  etc. 
(Compare  Lampe,  Comment,  in  Evangelium  Johannis,  i, 
748.)  The  Samaritans  even  endeavored  to  exalt  the 
maraory  of  Joshua  by  making  him  the  nucleus  of  many 
strange  legends  which  they  embodied  into  their  Arabic 
book  of  Joshua,  a  work  which  seems  to  have  been  com- 
piled in  the  Jliddle  Ages,  and  is  quoted  by  the  Itabbiu- 
ical  chroniL-lcrs  of  that  period,  Sepher  Juchasin,  11.  Sam- 
uel, ShuUara  (f.  151),  Shalsheleth  (Hakabbalah,  p.  96), 
Hottinger  {flistoria  Orientalis,\>.  40  sq.),  Zunz  (Gottes- 
dienstliche  Vortrdge  derJuden,  p.  140).  Reland  supposed 
that  this  book  was  written  at  an  earlier  period,  and  aug- 
mented in  the  Middle  Ages ;  but  it  is  more  likely  that 
the  whole  is  a  late  compilation.  (Compare  Hottingeri 
Smegma,  p.  468.) 

The  so-called  book  of  Joshua  of  the  Samaritans  con- 
sists of  compilations  from  the  Pentateuch,  our  book  of 
Joshua,  the  books  of  Judges  and  of  Samuel,  intermixed 
with  many  Jewish  legends.  Its  compiler  pretends  that 
it  is  translated  from  the  Hebrew  into  Arabic,  but  it  was 
probably  originally  written  in  Arabic,  and  manifestly 
after  the  promulgation  of  the  Koran,  which  exercised  a 
perceptible  influence  upon  it  (comp.  Reland,  De  Samar- 
itanis,  Dissertationes  Miscellanere,  ii,  12  and  68;  Rodi- 
ger,  in  the  Hall.  A  llg.  Lit.  Zeit.  for  1848,  No.  217).  The 
author  of  this  compilation  endeavors  to  prove  that  the 
Samaritans  are  Israelites,  and  he  claims  for  them  the 
celebrity  of  the  Jews.  He  attempts  to  turn  the  tradi- 
tions of  Jewish  history  in  favor  of  the  Samaritans.  By 
his  account  .Joshua  built  the  temple  on  Mount  Gerizim, 
and  there  estalilishcd  public  worship;  the  schism  be- 
tween .Jews  and  Samaritans  commenced  under  Eli,  who, 
as  well  as  Samuel,  was  an  apostate  and  sorcerer;  after 
the  return  from  the  Babylonian  exile,  the  Samaritan 
form  of  worship  was  declared  to  be  the  legitimate  form  ; 
Zerubbabol  and  his  sacred  books,  which  were  corrupted, 
were  authoritatively  rejected;  Alexander  the  Great  ex- 
pressoil  liis  veneration,  not  for  the  Jews,  but  for  the  Sa- 
maritans ;  these  were  oppressed  under  the  emperor  Adri- 
an, but  again  obtained  permission  to  worship  publicly 
on  Mount  Gerizim.  The  whole  book  consists  of  a  mix- 
ture of  Hiijlical  history  and  legends,  the  manifest  aim 
being  to  falsify  facts  for  dogmatical  purposes.  This 
book  terminates  with  the  history  of  the  Jewish  war  un- 
der Adrian.  The  only  known  copy  of  this  book  is  that 
of  Jos.  Scaliger,  which  is  now  in  the  library  at  Leyden. 
Although  the  language  is  Arabic,  it  is  written  in  Sa- 
mitritan  characters.  Even  the  Samaritans  themselves 
seem  to  have  lost  it.  Huntington,  in  his  Episfola; 
(Lond.  1704,  p.  48),  mentions  that  he  could  not  find  it 
at  Naljulus,  nor  have  subsequent  inquiries  led  to  its  dis- 
covery there.  An  edition,  from  the  only  MS.  extant, 
appeared  in  1848  at  Leyden,  with  the  title  '•  IJber  Josme  : 
Chronicum  Samaritanum ;  edidit,  Latine  vertit,  etc.,  T. 
G.  J.  JuynboU."  It  seems  never  to  have  been  recog- 
nised by  the  Samaritans  themselves  (De  Wette,  Einl. 
sec.  171). 

Besides  this  adulterated  version  of  the  history  of 
Joshua,  there  exists  still  another  hi  the  Samaritan 


chronicles  of  Abul  Phetach.  See  Acta  Eruditorum 
Lips.,  amio  1691,  p.  167 ;  Schnurrer's  Samaritanischer 
Briefwechsel,  in  Eichhom's  Rejtei-torium,  ix,  54;  a  spec- 
imen by  Schnurrer,  in  Paulus's  Ncues  Repertorium,  i, 
117  sq.— Kitto. 

The  mention  of  the  book  of  Jasher  has  given  rise  to 
some  spurious  compilations  under  that  name,  as  well  in 
Hebrew  as  in  English.     See  Jasher. 

2.  A  native  of  Beth-shemesh,  an  Israelite,  the  owner 
of  the  field  into  which  the  cart  came  which  bore  the  ark 
on  its  return  from  the  laud  of  the  Philistines ;  upon  a 
great  stone  in  the  midst  of  the  field  the  Beth-shemites 
sacrificed  the  cows  that  drew  the  cart,  in  honor  of  its 
arrival  (1  Sam.  vi,  14, 18).     B.C.  1124. 

3.  The  governor  of  Jerusalem  at  the  time  of  the  ref- 
ormation by  Josiali ;  the  entrance  to  his  palace  was  sit- 
uated near  one  of  the  idolatrous  erections  at  the  city 
gates  (2  Kings  xxiii,  8).     B.C.  628. 

4.  The  son  of  Josedech  (Hag.  i,  1, 12, 14 ;  Zech.  iii,  1, 
3,  9;  vi,  11),  a  high-priest  in  the  time  of  Haggai  and 
Zechariah ;  better  known  by  the  name  of  Jeshua  (q.  v.). 

Joshua  ben-Hananja,  one  of  the  most  honored 
masters  in  Israel,  flourished  in  the  second  ccnturj'  of  the 
Christian  a-ra.  He  was  a  mechanic  by  trade,  and  earn- 
ed his  livelihood  by  continuing  to  work  at  his  trade  even 
when  teacher  of  the  Rabbinical  school  at  Bekiin,  whither 
he  had  removed  from  Jerusalem  after  its  downfall.  He 
was  a  disciple  of  the  celebrated  Rabbi  ben-Zachai,  and 
did  honor  to  his  master  as  a  teacher  in  Israel.  His  con- 
troversies with  Gamaliel  and  Eliezer  ben-Hyrcanos, 
which  are  celebrated  in  the  Slishna  and  the  Talmud, 
evince  that  he  was  a  very  formidable  antagonist  on  ac- 
count of  the  force  of  his  reasoning  powers  and  the  pun- 
gency of  his  v.'it.  In  after  life  Joshua  went  with  Gama- 
liel and  Akiba  to  Rome,  to  plead  with  Trajan  on  behalf 
of  his  oppressed  countrymen,  and  was  received  by  the 
emperor  with  unusual  courtesy  and  respect.  It  is  even 
reported  (though  not  on  any  certain  authority)  that 
Trajan's  daughter,  the  princess  Imra,  honored  the  Jew- 
ish Rabbi  witli  her  friendship;  and  that  on  one  occa- 
sion, looking  at  the  homely  garb  in  which  so  much  wis- 
dom was  encased,  she  said  to  him, "  Thou  art  the  beauty 
of  wisdom  in  an  abject  dress."  '•  Good  wine,"  Joshua 
complacently  replied,  "  is  not  kept  in  gold  or  silver  vases, 
but  in  vessels  of  earthen-ware."  When  we  consider 
that  about  this  time  Judaism  numbered  many  proselytes 
among  the  patrician  ladies  of  Rome,  to  whose  aching 
hearts  the  herd  of  old  and  disreputable  deities  presented 
no  ground  of  comfort  or  hope  at  all  comparable  with  that 
afforded  by  the  Hebrew's  purer  worship — the  worship 
of  the  one  true  God — we  need  not  hesitate  to  credit  the 
truth  of  this  storj',  and  the  belief  of  some  that  Imra  even 
was  a  Jewish  convert.  It  is  also  related  that  Trajan,  in 
a  bantering  way,  begged  the  old  Rabbi  to  show  him  his 
God,  whom  he  had  affirmed  to  be  every  where  present. 
After  some  conversation,  Trajan  still  adhering  to  his 
demand  to  see  the  God  of  the  Hebrews,  Joshua  said, 
"  Well,  let  us  first  look  at  one  of  his  ambassadors ;"  and, 
taking  the  emperor  into  the  open  air,  he  desired  him  to 
gaze  at  the  sun  in  his  full  meridian  power.  "  I  cannot," 
replied  Trajan ;  "  the  hght  dazzles  me."  "  Canst  thou, 
then,"  said  the  Rabbi,  "  expect  to  behold  the  glory  of 
the  Creator,  when  thou  art  unable  to  endure  the  light  of 
one  of  his  creatures  ?"  In  such  anecdotes  attributed  to 
Joshua  ben-Hananja  the  Talmud  abounds,  and  it  is  evi- 
dent that  in  his  day  Joshua  figured  as  the  most  able  of 
all  the  Rabbins.  See  Etheridge,  Introd.  to  Jeu-ish  Lit. 
p.  61 ;  Griitz,  Gesch.  der  Juden,  iv,  56  sq.      (J.  H.  W.) 

Joshua  (or  Jeshua)  ben-Jehudah  (called  in 
Arabic  Abulfarag  Forlcan  Ibn- Assad),  quoted  by  Aben- 
Ezra  as  R.Joshua  (n"10T'  ■^),  a  distinguished  Jew- 
ish philosopher,  grammarian,  and  commentator  of  the 
Karaite  sect,  flourished  in  the  11  th  century.  From  his 
great  piety  and  extensive  knowledge,  he  obtained  the 
honoraijle  appellation  of  the  aged  or  presbyter  (Tla-Sa- 
ken,  A  l-Sheikh).    His  expositions,  which  cover  the  whole 
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of  the  Old  Test.,  are  still  in  IMS.  The  only  fragments 
printed  are  given  bv  Aben-Ezra  on  Gen.  xxviii,  12 ;  xUx, 
27 ;  Exod.  iii,  2,  13 ;  iv,  4 ;  vi,  3,  13 ;  vii,  3,  12 ;  viii,  22 ; 
X,  6;  xii,  5;  xv,  4 ;  xvii,  16;  xxi,  37;  xxii,  7;  xxxv, 
5 ;  Lev.  xvi,  1 ;  Hos.  v,  7 ;  Joel  iii,  1 ;  Amos  ix,  10 ; 
Obad.  17;  Jonah  iii,  3;  Micah  ii,  7-,  vii,  12;  Hab.  ii,  7; 
Zeph.  iii,  1 ;  Hag.  ii,  10 ;  Mai.  ii,  6 ;  Dan.  i,  3 ;  ii,  4-,  iv, 
17  ;  vii,  9 ;  xii,  2;  Psa.  Ixxxviii,  1 ;  cix,  8 ;  ex,  3 ;  cxix, 
160;  cxxii,  1;  cxUx,  O.  Compare  Delitzsch,  i/i  Aaron 
ben-Elias,  ti'^-^n  V^  (Leipzig,  1844),  p.  315  sq.-,  Finsker, 
Lickute  Kadmoniot  (A'ienna,  18G0),  text,  p.  117;  Gratz, 
Gesckickfe  der  Juden,  vi,  94  sq. ;  Kitto,  Bibl.  Cjclop.  s.  v. 

Joshua  Narboni.     See  Vidal. 

Josi'ah  (Heb.  Yoshiyah',  tl^dX'',  healed  by  Jeho- 
vah, Zech.  vi,  10,  elsewhere  in  the  paragogic  form  Yo- 
shii/a'hu,  !in'=''l3N"',  and  in  the  text  of  Jer.  xxvii,  1, 
!|iT''i3'IX"';  Sept.,  N.  T.,  and  Josephus  'Iwaiag,  "  Josi- 
as,"  Matt,  i,  10,  11),  the  name  of  two  men. 

1.  The  sixteenth  king  of  Judah  after  its  separation 
from  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  the  son  (by  Jedidah)  and,  at 
the  early  age  of  eight  years,  B.C.  640,  the  successor  of 
Amon  (2  Kings  xxii,  1 ;  2  Chron.  xxxiv,  1).  His  history 
is  contained  in  2  Kings  xxii-xxiv,  30 ;  2  Chron.  xxxiv, 
xxxv ;  and  the  first  twelve  chapters  of  Jeremiah  throw 
much  light  upon  the  general  character  of  the  Jews  in 
his  days.  Avoiding  the  example  of  his  immediate  pre- 
decessors, he  "  did  that  which  was  right  in  the  sight  of 
the  Lord,  and  walked  in  all  the  ways  of  David  his  fa- 
ther, and  turned  not  aside  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the 
left"  (2  Kings  xxii,  2 ;  2  Chron.  xxxiv,  2). 

1.  So  early  as  the  sixteenth  year  of  his  age  (B.C. 
633)  he  began  to  manifest  that  enmity  to  idolatry  in  all 
its  forms  which  distinguished  his  character  and  reign ; 
and  he  was  not  quite  twenty  years  old  (B.C.  628)  when 
he  proclaimed  open  war  against  it,  although  more  or 
less  favored  by  many  men  of  rank  and  influence  in  the 
kingdom  (2  Chron.  xxxiv,  3).  He  then  commenced  a 
thorough  purification  of  the  land  from  all  taint  of  itlola- 
try  by  going  about  and  superintending  in  person  the 
operations  of  the  men  who  were  employed  in  breaking 
down  idolatrous  altars  and  images,  and  cutting  down 
the  groves  which  had  been  consecrated  to  idol-worship 
(see  Bertholdt,  De  purgatione  per  Josiam,  Erl.  1817). 
His  detestation  of  idolatry  could  not  have  been  more 
strongly  expressed  than  by  ransacking  the  sepulchres 
of  the  idolatrous  priests  of  former  days,  and  consuming 
their  bones  upon  the  idol  altars  before  they  were  over- 
turned. Yet  this  operation,  although  unexampled  in 
Jewish  history,  was  foretold  345  years  before  Josiah 
was  born  by  the  prophet  who  was  commissioned  to  de- 
nounce to  Jeroboam  the  future  punishment  of  his  sin. 
He  even  named  Josiah  as  the  person  by  whom  this  act 
was  to  be  performed,  and  said  that  it  should  be  per- 
formed in  Beth-el,  which  was  then  a  part  of  the  king- 
dom of  Israel  (1  Kings  xiii,  2).  All  this  seemed  much 
beyond  the  range  of  human  probabilities;  but  it  was 
performed  to  the  letter,  for  Josiah  did  not  confine  his 
proceedings  to  his  own  kingdom,  but  went  over  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  neighboring  kingdom  of  Israel, 
Avhich  then  lay  comparatively  desolate,  with  the  same 
object  in  view ;  and  at  Beth-el,  in  particular,  executed 
all  that  the  prophet  had  foretold  (2  Kings  xxih,  1-19; 
2  Chron.  xxxiv,  3-7,  32).  In  these  proceedings  Josiah 
seems  to  have  been  actuated  by  an  absolute  hatred  of 
idolatry,  such  as  no  other  king  since  David  had  mani- 
fested, and  which  David  had  scarcely  occasion  to  mani- 
fest in  the  same  degree.  So  important  was  this  refor- 
mation of  the  public  cultus  under  Josiah  that  it  forms 
an  epoch  whence  Jeremiah  dates  many  of  his  prophe- 
cies (Jer.  XXV,  3, 11,  29). 

2.  In  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  reign  and  the  twen- 
ty-sixth of  his  age  (B.C.  623),  when  the  land  had  been 
thoroughly  purified  from  idolatrj'  and  all  that  belonged 
to  it,  Josiah  proceeded  to  repair  and  beautify  the  Tem- 
ple of  the  Lord  (2  Kings  xxii,  3 ;  xxiii,  23).     In  the 


course  of  this  pious  labor  the  high-priest  Hilkiah  dis- 
covered in  the  sanctuary  a  volume,  which  proved  to 
contain  tlie  books  of  Moses,  and  which,  from  the  terms 
emi)loyed,  seems  to  have  been  considered  the  original 
of  the  law  as  written  by  Moses.  On  this  point  there 
has  been  much  anxious  discussion  and  some  rash  asser- 
tion. Some  writers  of  the  German  school  allege  that 
there  is  no  external  evidence — that  is,  evidence  besides 
the  law  itself— that  the  book  of  the  law  existed  till  it 
was  thus  produced  by  Hilkiah.  This  assertion  it  is  the 
less  necessary  to  answer  here,  as  it  will  be  noticed  in  the 
article  Pentateuch.  (See  also  De  Wette,  Beit7\  i,  168 
sq. ;  Bertholdt,  Progr.  de  eo  quod  in  jmrgatione  sacror. 
Jud.  per  Josiam  facta  omnium  Tnaxime  contigerit  niemo- 
rubile,  Erl.  1817;  also  in  his  Oimsc.  p.  32  sq.)  But  it 
may  be  observed  that  it  is  founded  very  much  on  the 
fact  that  the  king  was  greatly  astonished  when  some 
parts  of  the  law  were  read  to  him.  It  is  indeed  perfect- 
ly manifest  that  he  had  previously  been  entirely  igno- 
rant of  much  that  he  then  heard ;  and  he  rent  his  clothes 
in  consternation  when  he  found  that,  with  tlie  best  in- 
tentions to  serve  the  Lord,  he  and  all  his  people  had 
been  living  in  the  neglect  of  duties  which  the  law  de- 
clared to  be  of  vital  importance.  It  is  certainly  difficult 
to  account  for  this  ignorance.  Some  suppose  that  all 
the  copies  of  the  law  had  perished,  and  that  the  king 
had  never  seen  one.  But  this  is  very  unlikely;  for, 
however  scarce  complete  copies  may  have  been,  the 
pious  king  was  likely  to  have  been  the  possessor  of  one. 
The  probability  seems  to  be  that  the  passages  read  were 
those  awfid  denunciations  against  disobedience  with 
which  the  book  of  Deuteronomy  concludes,  and  which, 
for  some  cause  or  other,  the  king  had  never  before  read, 
or  which  had  never  before  produced  on  his  mind  the 
same  strong  conviction  of  the  imminent  dangers  under 
which  the  nation  lay,  as  now  when  read  to  him  from  a 
volume  invested  with  a  character  so  venerable,  and 
brought  with  such  interesting  circumstances  under  his 
notice.  We  should  bear  in  mind  tiiat  it  is  very  difficult 
for  us  in  this  age  and  country  to  estimate  the  scantiness 
of  the  opportunities  which  were  then  open  to  laymen  of 
acqiuring  literary  knowledge  connected  with  religion. 
The  special  commission  sent  forth  by  Jehoshaphat  (2 
Chron.  xvii,  7)  is  a  proof  that  even  under  such  kings  as 
Asa  and  his  son  the  Levites  were  insufficient  for  the  re- 
hgious  instruction  of  the  people.  What,  then,  must 
have  been  the  amount  of  information  accessible  to  a 
generation  which  had  grov.-n  up  in  the  reigns  of  ftlanas- 
seh  and  Amon  ?  We  do  not  know  that  the  law  was 
read  as  a  stated  part  of  any  ordinary  public  service  in 
the  Temple  of  Solomon  (unless  the  injunction  Deut. 
xxxi,  10  was  obeyed  once  in  seven  years),  though  God 
was  worshipped  there  with  dailj'  sacrifice,  psalmody, 
and  prayer. 

The  king,  in  his  alarm,  sent  to  Hiddah  "  the  prophet- 
ess" for  her  counsel  in  this  emergency  [see  Huldaii]  : 
her  answer  assiu-ed  him  that,  although  the  dread  penal- 
ties threatened  by  the  law  had  been  incurred  and  would 
be  inflicted,  he  should  be  gathered  in  peace  to  his  fa- 
thers before  the  days  of  punishment  and  sorrow  came. 

It  was  perhaps  not  without  some  hope  of  averting 
this  doom  that  the  king  immediately  called  the  people 
together  at  Jerusalem,  and  engaged  them  in  a  solemn 
renewal  of  the  ancient  covenant  with  God.  When  this 
had  been  done,  the  Passover  was  celebrated  with  care- 
ful attention  to  the  directions  given  in  the  law,  and  on 
a  scale  of  unexampled  magnificence.  (On  the  public 
importance  of  this  sera,  see  Ezek.  i,  1,  2.)  But  all  was 
too  late;  the  hour  of  mercy  had  passed;  for  "the  Lord 
turned  not  from  the  fierceness  of  his  great  WTath,  where- 
with his  anger  was  kindled  against  Judah"  (2  Kings 
xxii,  3-20;  xxiii,  21-27;  2  Chron.  xxxiv,  8-33;  xxxv, 
1-19). 

3.  That  removal  from  the  world  which  had  been 
promised  to  Josiah  as  a  blessing  was  not  long  delayed, 
and  was  brought  about  in  a  way  which  he  probably  had 
not  expected.     Pharaoh-necho,  kuig  of  Egypt,  sought 
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through  his  territories  on  an  expedition  ] 
against  the  Chalihv?ans;  but  Josiah  refused  to  allow  the  ] 
nTarch  of  the  Egyptian  army  through  his  dominions, 
and  prepared  to  resist  the  attempt  by  force  of  arms.  His 
reason  for  this  opposition  has  usually  been  assumed  to 
have  been  a  high  sense  of  loyalty  to  the  Assyrian  mon- 
arch, whose  tributary  he  is  supposed  to  have  been.  Such 
is  at  least  the  conjecture  of  Prideaux  {Connection,  anno 
GIO)  and  of  MUman  {History  of  the  Jens,  i,  313).  But 
the  Bible  ascribes  no  such  chivalrous  motive  to  Josiah; 
and  it  does  not  occur  to  Josephus,  who  attributes  {Ant. 
X,  5,  1)  Josiah's  resistance  merely  to  Fate  urging  him 
to  destruction ;  nor  to  the  author  of  1  Esdr.  i,  28,  who 
describes  him  as  acting  wilfully  against  Jeremiah's  ad- 
vice ;  nor  to  Ewald,  who  {Gesch.  Isr.  iii,  707)  conjectures 
that  it  may  have  been  the  constant  aim  of  Josiah  to  re- 
store not  only  the  ritual,  but  also  the  kingdom  of  David 
in  its  full  extent  and  independence,  and  that  he  attacked 
Necho  as  an  invader  of  what  he  considered  as  his  north- 
ern dominions.  This  conjecture,  if  equally  probable 
with  the  former,  is  equally  without  adequate  support  in 
the  Bible,  and  is  somewhat  derogatory  to  the  character 
of  Jiijiah.  Necho  was  very  unwillhig  to  engage  in  hos- 
tilities with  Josiah :  the  appearance  of  the  Hebrew  army 
at  3Iegiddo  (comp.  Herod,  ii,  159),  however,  brought  on 
a  battle,  in  which  the  king  of  Judah,  although  dis- 
guised for  security,  was  so  desperately  wounded  by  a 
random  arrow  that  his  attendants  removed  him  from 
the  war-chariot  and  placed  him  in  another,  in  which  he 
was  taken  to  Jerusalem,  where  he  died,  after  a  reign  of 
thirty-one  years.  B.C.  GOD.  (See  J.  K.  Riesling's  Es- 
say on  this  subject.  Lips.  1754.)  No  king  that  reigned 
in  Israel  was  ever  more  deeply  lamented  by  all  his  sub- 
jects than  Josiah;  and  we  are  told  that  the  prophet 
Jeremiah  composed  on  the  occasion  an  elegiac  ode, 
■which  was  long  preserved  among  the  people  (2  Kings 
xxiii,  29-37 ;  2  Chron.  xxxv,  20-27).  See  Lamexta- 
Tioxs.  Compare  the  narrative  in  2  Chron.  xxxv,  25 
with  the  allusions  in  Jer.  xxii,  10, 18,  and  Zech.  xii,  11, 
and  with  Jackson,  On  the  Creed,  bk.  viii,  ch.  xxiii,  p.  878. 
The  prediction  of  Huldah  that  he  should  "  be  gathered 
into  the  grave  in  j)eace"  nmst  be  interpreted  in  accord- 
ance with  the  explanation  of  that  j^hrase  given  in  Jer. 
xxxiv,  5.  Some  excellent  remarks  on  it  may  be  found 
in  Jackson,  On  the  Creed,  bk.  xi,  ch.  xxxvi,  p.  664.  Jo- 
siah's reformation  and  his  death  are  commented  on  by 
bishop  Hall,  Contemplations  on  the  0.  T.,  bk.  xx.  See 
also  Howard,  History  of  Josiah  (London,  1842). 

4.  It  was  in  the  reign  of  Josiah  that  a  nomadic  horde 
of  Scythians  overran  Asia  (Herod,  i,  104-106).  A  de- 
tachment of  them  went  towards  Egypt  by  the  way  of 
riiilistia :  somewhere  southwards  of  Ascalon  they  were 
met  by  messengers  from  Psammetichus  and  induced  to 
turn  back.  They  are  not  mentioned  in  the  historical 
accounts  of  Josiah's  reign ;  but  Ewald  {Die  Psalmen,  p. 
105)  conjectures  that  the  59th  Psalm  was  composed  by 
king  Josiah  during  a  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  these  Scyth- 
ians. The  town  Bethshan  is  said  to  derive  its  Greek 
name  Scy thopohs  (Keland,  Palcest.  \).  992 ;  Lightfoot, 
Clior.  Marc,  vii,  §  2)  from  these  invaders.  The  facility 
with  which  Josiah  appears  to  have  extended  his  au- 
thority in  the  land  of  Israel  is  adduced  as  an  indication 
tliat  the  Assyrian  conquerors  of  that  land  were  them- 
selves at  this  time  imder  the  restraining  fear  of  some 
enemy.  Tlie  prophecy  of  Zephaniah  is  considered  to 
have  been  written  amid  the  terror  caused  by  tlieir  ap- 
jiroach.  The  same  people  are  described  at  a  later  pe- 
riod by  Ezekiel  (xxviii).  See  Ewald,  Gesch.  Isr.  iii, 
689.  Abarbanel  (ap.  Eisenmenger,  Ent.  Jiid.  i,  858)  re- 
cords an  oral  tradition  of  the  Jews  to  the  effect  that  the 
ark  of  the  covenant,  which  Solomon  deposited  in  the 
Temple  (1  Kings  vi,  19),  was  removed  and  hidden  by 
Jo.siah  in  expectation  of  the  destruction  of  the  Temple, 
and  that  it  will  not  be  brought  again  to  light  until  the 
coming  of  Messiah.— Kitto ;  Smith. 

2.  Son  of  Ze[)haniah,  and  n  resident  of  Jerusalem  after 
the  captivit}',  in  whose  house  the  jirophet  \Nas  directed 


to  crown  the  high-priest  Jeshua  as  a  tj'pe  of  the  Mes- 
siah (Zech.  vi,  10).  B.C.  prob.  520.  "It  has  been  con- 
jectured that  Josiah  was  either  a  goldsmith,  or  treasurer 
of  the  Temple,  or  one  of  the  keepers  of  the  Temple,  who 
received  the  money  offered  by  the  worshippers,  but 
nothing  is  known  of  him.  Possibly  he  was  a  descend- 
ant of  Zephaniah,  the  priest  mentioned  in  Jer.  xxi,  1 , 
xxxvii,  3 ;  and  if  Hen  in  Zech.  vi,  15  be  a  proper  name, 
which  is  doubtful,  it  probably  refers  to  the  same  person, 
elsewhere  called  Josiah"  (Smith). 

Josi'as,  a  Graecized  form  of  the  name  of  {a)  (lui- 
fflacYiilg.  Josias)  Josi.ui  (q.  v.),  kmg  of  Judah  (1 
Esch-.  i,  1,7, 18,  21-23,  25,  28,  29,  32-34;  Ecclus.  xlix,  1, 
4;  Bar.  i,  8;  Matt,  i,  10,  11);  (6)  {'Italag  v.  r.  'Ifffo-i- 
acViilg.  Muasias),  Jeshaiaii  (q.  v.),  the  son  of  Atha- 
liah  (1  Esdr.  viii,  33 ;  comp.  Ezra  viii,  7). 

Josibi'ah  (Heb.  Yoshibyah',  n^Siiii*,  dweller  with 
Jehovah;  Sept.  'laa(iia  v.  r.  kuajila),  son  of  Seraiah 
and  father  of  Jehu,  which  last  was  one  of  the  Simeon- 
ites  who  migrated  to  Gedor  (1  Chron.  iv,  35).  B.C. 
ante  711. 

Josiphi'ah  (Heb.  Yosiphyah',  n^Sbi"',  increased 
by  Jehovah ;  Sept.  'lojfff  0(a),  one  of  the  "  sons"  of  She- 
lomith  (as  the  Heb.  text  now  stands),  a  chief  Israelite, 
whose  son  (Ben-Josiphiah)  returned  with  a  company 
of  160  males  under  Ezra  to  Jerusalem  (Ezra  viii,  10). 
B.C.  459.  A  word,  however,  has  evidently  fallen  out 
of  the  Hebrew  text  in  the  beginning  of  the  ^'erse,  and  is 
supplied  by  the  Sept.  and  the  author  of  1  Esdr.  viii,  36, 
as  well  as  (less  correctly)  in  the  Sjiiac;  namely,  ^aari 
(Bavi^),  i.  e.  "^DSl,  omitted  from  similarity  to  "^32  pre- 
cecUng:  thus  making  Eani  (q.  v.)  the  son  of  Shelomith, 
and  the  leader  of  the  party  of  returned  exiles. 
Josippon.  See  Joseph  den-Goriox. 
Joso,  ToRiAL,  one  of  Whitetield's  preachers,  a  na- 
tive of  Scotland,  was  a  sea-captain  by  profession.  He 
had  a  vigorous  mind,  had  been  fond  of  the  Bible  from 
his  youth,  and  had  acquired  a  good  degree  of  education 
by  industrious  study  alone.  He  was  converted  by  the 
preaching  of  j\lr.  Wesley  at  Robin  Hood's  Bay,  and  soon 
after  began  to  preach  to  and  exhort  his  sailors  with 
much  effect,  who  were  converted  and  did  likewise.  Af- 
ter various  reverses  in  his  business,  he  was  constrained 
by  Whitefield  to  give  himself  wholly  to  the  ministrj-, 
and  in  1766  he  became  his  colleague  at  the  Tabernacle 
and  Tottenham  Court.  His  preaching  in  London  had 
from  the  first  drawn  great  throngs  and  been  very  useful, 
and  his  popularity  was  only  second  to  that  of  \Yhite- 
field,  whose  associate  he  was  for  thirty  years  in  the  Cal- 
vinistic  ^Methodist  societies  of  London,  usually  itiner- 
ating in  England  and  Wales  four  or  five  months  annu- 
aUy.  See  Stevens, /^tsf.o/'jl/e</*o(ZM;?!,i,  450.  (G.L.T.) 
Jost,  Isaac;  Marcus,  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
writers  of  modern  Jews,  the  first  of  his  people  since  the 
days  of  Josephus  to  write  a  complete  history  of  the 
Jews,  was  born  at  Bernburg,  Germany,  Feb.  22,  1793. 
His  father,  a  poor  blind  man,  the  head  of  a  family  of 
twelve  children,  was  obliged  to  depend  mainly  upon 
Marcus,  the  only  boy,  for  support,  and  great  and  severe 
were  the  struggles  which  he  had  to  endure  until,  in 
1803,  his  father  died,  and  the  youth  removed  to  Wolf- 
enblittel,  where  his  grandfather  resided.  He  was  now 
admitted  to  a  Jewish  orphan  asylum,  where  one  of  his 
most  intimate  associates  was  the  celebrated  Jewish  sa- 
vant Leopold  Zunz,  and  together  these  two  boys  pur- 
sued, under  great  disadvantages  and  deprivations,  ay, 
sufferings,  the  studies  necessary  to  admit  them  to  the 
higher  classes  of  the  gymnasium.  "  AVhole  nights,"  he 
touchingly  records,  "have  we  labored  by  the  tapers 
which  we  made  ourselves  from  the  wax  that  ran  down 
the  big  wax  candles  in  the  synagogue.  By  hard  study 
we  succeeded  in  bringing  it  so  far  in  the  course  of  the  six 
months  terminating  with  April,  1809,  that  we,  Zimz  in 
Wolfenbiittel  and  I  in  Brunswick,  were  put  in  the  senior 
class  (prima)  in  the  gymnasium"  (Pascheles,  Sij^mrim, 
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3d  col.,  Prague,  1855,  p.  141  sq.).  After  four  years  of 
hard  study  he  remov^ed  to  the  University  of  Gottingen, 
where  for  one  year  and  a  half  he  pursued  with  great 
earnestness  studies  in  history,  philology,  philosophy, 
and  theology,  and  then  continued  his  investigations  at 
Berlin  University.  In  the  capital  of  Prussia  Jost  soon 
won  the  hearts  of  many  of  his  people,  and,  though  com- 
paratively a  youth,  yet  succeeded  in  the  management 
of  a  first-class  school,  to  which  flocked  the  children  of 
Jew  and  Gentile.  In  1835  he  accepted  the  head-mas- 
tership of  the  Jewish  high-school  at  Frankfort-on-the- 
Jlain,  and  in  that  capacity  spent  the  remainder  of  his 
days.  He  died  November  20,  18G0,  at  Frankfort-on- 
the-Main.  While  at  Berlin  he  published:  (1)  The  gi- 
gantic historical  work  entitled  Geschichte  der  IsraclUcn 
seil  der  Zeit  der  Maccabder  bis  auf  unsei-e  TiKja  (Ber- 
lin, 1820-28,  9  vols.)  :— (2)  All()cmdne  Geschichte  des  Is- 
raelitiscken  Volkes,  etc.  (Berlin,  1831-32,  2  vols.  8vo), 
being  an  abridgment,  with  corrections,  of  the  former 
work:  — and  (3)  ^21^:3  i"l10  ITJ':;,  the  JMishna,  with 
the  Hebrew  text  and  vowel-points,  accompanied  by  a 
German  translation,  a  Rabbinic  commentary,  and  Ger- 
man annotations  (Berlin,  1832-34,  G  vols.),  besides  va- 
rious efforts  of  a  philosophical  nature,  and  numberless 
contributions  to  Jewish  periodicals  of  all  grades  and  de- 
scriptions. In  Frankfort  the  same  literary  activity  con- 
tinued. In  1839  he  started  a  weekly  journal  for  Jewish 
history,  literature,  etc.,  of  which  three  volumes  appear- 
ed, entitled  Israelitische  Annalen  (Frankft.  a.  M,  1839- 
41),  which  boasted  of  the  names  of  some  of  the  ablest 
of  Jewish  writers  as  contributors,  and  which  furnished 
articles  whose  value  every  true  Biblical  student  will  not 
fail  to  recognise ,  in  fact,  for  many  items  of  information 
there  contained  we  woidd  look  elsewhere  in  vain.  To 
reawaken  an  interest  in  the  study  of  Hebrew,  he  started 
in  1841  (when  the  Annalen  were  discontinued),  in  con- 
junction with  the  distinguished  Jewish  writer  Creize- 
nach,  a  periodical  in  Hebrew,  of  which  two  volumes  ap- 
peared, entitled  "(T^Sj  Ephevierides  Ilebraicce  s.  collectio 
dissertationum  maxime  iheologicirum,  variorumque  Ile- 
braicorum  scriptorum,  ad  ordinem  mensium  limarium 
disposita  (Frankfort  a.  M.  1841-42).  Like  the  former 
journal,  it  constitutes  a  very  important  contribution  to 
Biblical  and  Jewish  literature,  and  ^viU  always  be  read 
with  great  pleasure  by  the  lover  of  the  sacred  language, 
owing  to  the  beautiful  Hebrew  style  in  which  \i  is  writ- 
ten. At  the  same  time,  however,  Jost  was  also  laboring 
at  his  grand  history  of  the  Jews,  of  which  he  published 
(6),  in  1846-47,  three  more  parts,  under  the  title  Neuere 
Geschichte  der  Israeliten,  etc.,  being  a  continuation,  and 
forming  a  tenth  volume,  of  his  great  historical  work; 
and  in  1857-59  he  finally  gave  to  the  world,  as  the  re- 
sult of  his  life-long  historical  and  critical  researches,  the 
Geschichte  des  Judenthums  und  seiner  Secten,  a  work 
which  may  fitly  make  the  top  stone  of  the  great  histor- 
ical edifice  he  had  reared  so  perfectly  from  the  very  out- 
set. He  found  no  preparatory  work,  as  did  Griitz,  Munk, 
Zunz,  and  Herzfeld ;  he  was  obliged  to  collect  himself 
all  the  material  needful  for  his  great  undertaking,  and 
he  spared  no  pains  to  do  his  work  Avell.  Jost  deserves 
our  notice  also  as  a  philanthropist :  not  only  did  he  serve 
the  literary  world,  and  daily  work  for  the  advancement 
of  Jewish  interests  everjnvhere,  but  he  also  founded  an 
asylum  for  Jewish  female  orphans  in  the  city  which 
enjoyed  his  ripest  scholarship.  See  Jahrbuch  fur  die 
Gesch.  der  Judeti  (Lpzg.  1861,  12mo),  vol.  ii,  p.  vii  sq. ; 
Jiid.  Athenaum  (Grimma  and  Lpz.  1851,  18mo),  p.  117; 
Ehrentheil,  Jiid,  Charakterhilder  (Pesth,  1867,  8vo),  No. 
i,  p.  67  sq. ;  Vapereau,  Dictionnaire  des  Contemporains, 
s.  V.     (:\i.  W.) 

Jot,  or,  rather.  Iota  ('Iwra),  the  smallest  letter  of 
the  Greek  alphabet  (i),  derived  from  the  Hebrew  yod 
(■1),  and  answering  to  the  i  (j)  or  y  of  European 
languages.  Its  name  was  employed  metaphorically 
to  express  the  minutest  trifle.  It  is.  in  fact,  one  of 
several  metaphors  derived  from  the  alphabet,  as  when 


alpha,  the  first  letter,  and  omega,  the  last,  are  em- 
ployed to  express  the  beginning  and  the  end.  We 
are  not  to  suppose,  however,  that  this  proverb  was  ex- 
clusively apposite  in  the  Greek  language.  The  same 
practical  allusion  equally  existed  in  Hebrew,  some  curi- 
ous examples  of  which  may  be  seen  in  Wetstein  and 
Lightfoot.  One  of  these  may  here  suffice :  In  the  Tal- 
mud (Sanhed.  xx,  2)  it  is  fabled  that  the  book  of  Deu- 
teronomy came  and  prostrated  itself  before  God,  and  said, 
"  O  Lord  of  the  universe,  thou  hast  written  in  me  thy 
law,  but  now  a  testament  defective  in  some  parts  is  de- 
fective in  aU.  Behold,  Solomon  endeavors  to  root  the 
MtcTJod  out  of  me"  (i.  e.  in  the  text,  D'^d:  riS'n'^  x'b, 
"he  shall  not  multiply  wives,"  Deut.  xvii,  17).  "The 
holy,  blessed  God  answered — Solomon,  and  a  thousand 
such  as  he,  shall  perish,  but  the  least  word  shall  not 
perish  out  of  thee."  This  is,  in  fact,  a  parallel  not  only 
to  the  usage,  but  the  sentiment,  as  conveyed  in  iMatt.  v, 
18,  "  One  jot  or  one  tittle  shall  in  no  wise  pass  from  the 
law." — Kitto.  The  propriety  of  the  use  of  this  letter 
for  such  a  proverb  is  especially  evident  from  the  fact 
that  it  is  the  smallest  letter  of  the  Heb.  alphabet  like- 
wise, being,  in  fact,  often  dispensed  with  as  a  mater  lee- 
tionis,  and  very  liable  to  be  omitted  in  writing  or  mis- 
taken for  a  part  of  some  other  letter.     See  Tittle. 

Jotapata.     See  Jii»iitiiah-el. 

Jot'bah  (Heb.  Yotbah^  'n'2'^\  goodness ;  Sept.  'iH- 
(ia  V.  r.  'liTaxa,  Josephus  'iTajiarr),  Ant.  x,  3,  2),  a 
town,  probably  of  Judah,  the  residence  of  Haruz,  whose 
daughter  Meshullemeth  became  the  wife  of  king  Ma- 
nasseh  and  mother  of  Amon  (2  Kings  xxi,  19).  M.  de 
Saulcy  (Narrat.  i,  94,  note)  suggests  its  identity  with 
Yitma,  a  village  almost  in  ruins  on  the  north  side  of  the 
valley  (wady  Eibah),  north  of  Lebonah  and  south  of 
Nablus  (Robinson's  Researches,  ii,  92) ;  but  this  would 
lie  within  the  precincts  of  the  late  kingdom  of  Israel. 
It  is  usually  identified  with  Jotbath  or  Jotbatha  of  the 
Exode  (Numb,  xxiii,  33,  34 ;  Deut.  x,  7),  as  the  names 
are  essentially  the  same  in  the  Heb. ;  but  the  latter  is 
spoken  of  only  as  a  region,  not  an  inhabited  town,  and 
is  out  of  the  bounds  of  the  Jewish  monarchy.  "  The 
Arabic  equivalent  for  Jotbah  is  et-Taiyib,  or  et-Taiyi- 
beh,  and  no  less  than  three  sites  of  this  name  are  met 
with  in  modem  Palestine.  One  is  considerably  south 
of  Hebron  (Robinson,  Bib.  Res.  ii,  472) ;  another  to  the 
west  of  that  city  {ib.  p.  427-429) ;  and  the  third  is  north 
of  Jerusalem,  in  the  country  of  Benjamin.  This  last  is 
most  likely  to  answer  to  Jotbah,  for  the  two  first-named 
places  are  very  insignificant,  and  never  can  have  been 
of  much  importance ;  whereas  this  is  described  by  Dr. 
Robinson  as  crowning  a  conspicuous  hill^  skirted  by  fer- 
tile basins  of  some  breadth,  .  .  .  full  of  gardens  of  olives 
and  fig-trees.  The  remarkable  position  (he  adds)  would 
not  probably  have  been  left  unoccupied  in  ancient  times 
(Biblic.  Res.  ii,  121,  124).  In  a  subsequent  visit  to  the 
place  he  was  struck  both  with  the  depth  and  quahty  of 
the  soil,  which  were  more  than  one  would  anticipate  in 
so  rocky  a  region  {Later  Bib.  Res.']}.  290).  These  ex- 
tracts explain  while  they  justify  the  signification  '  good- 
ness.' which  belongs  both  to  Jotbah  and  Taiyibeh" 
(Fairbaim,  s.  v.).  Against  this  identification,  however, 
there  lie  two  not  very  strong  objections,  namely,  its  dis- 
tance from  Jerusalem,  and  the  fact  of  the  probable  co- 
incidence of  this  site  with  that  of  Ophrah  (q.  v.). 

Jot'bath  (Deut.  x,  7).     See  Jotbathah. 

Jot'bathah  [some  Jofba'fhah']  (Heb.  Yoiba'thah, 
nr'2::'^,  goodness,  i.  Q. pleasantness,  compare  Agathopolis 
[the  name  is  the  same  with  il'Z':^'^,  Jotbah, v>ith  tl  para- 
gogic  appended]  ;  Sept.  'lenliaBd  v.  r.  Tatf3a^a,  etc. ; 
Auth.  Vers,  in  Deut.  x,  7,  "  Jotbath"),  the  thirty-fourth 
station  of  the  Israelites  during  their  wandering  in  the 
desert,  situated  between  Hor-hagidgad  and  Ebronah 
(Numb.  xxxiii,33,34),  and  again  their  forty-first  station, 
between  Gudgodah  and  the  Red  Sea  (Dent,  x,  7),  de- 
scribed m  the  latter  passage  as  "  a  laud  of  rivers  (,0"^?^, 
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y^intcT-hrool-s)  of  waters."  The  locality  thus  indicated 
IS  probably  the  expanded  valley  near  the  confluence  of 
wady  Jerafeh  in  its  southern  part  with  wady  Mukutta 
cl-Tiiwarik  and  others  (Robinson's  Researches,  i,  261), 
especiaUy  wady  cl-Adbeh,yf'lnch.  nearly  approaches  the 
Heb.  name  (Jour.  Sac.  Lit.  April,  1860,  p.  47-49).  This 
is  generally  a  region  answering  to  the  description  of 
fertiUtv  (Bonar's  Desert  of  Sinai,  p.  295).  Schwarz  {Pal- 
estine, p.  213),  however,  thinks  wady  Tuba,  nearer  the 
Akabah,  is  meant.     See  Exode. 

Jo'tham  (Heb.  Yotham',  t:T\i^,.Movah  is  upright; 
Sept.  and  N.  Test.  'Io;«Sa/i,  but  'luiaMn  in  1  Chron.  ii, 
47 ;  'Idjva^av  v.  r.  'IwaSav  in  1  Chron.  iii,  12 ;  v.  r.  "Iw- 
0o/i  in  1  Chron.  v,  17;  v.  r.  'lujabav  in  2  Chron.  xxvi, 
21 ;  V.  r.  Xiiivuiav  in  2  Chron. xxvi,23 ;  Josephus  'loid- 
Sianoc,  A  nt.  v,  7, 2 ;  ix,  1 1 , 2  sq. ;  Vulg.  Joathan  and  Jo- 
atham ;  Auth.  Vers. "  Joatham,"  Matt,  i,  9),  the  name  of 
several  men. 

1.  The  second  named  of  the  six  sons  of  Jahdai,  of  the 
family  of  Caleb  the  Hezronite  (1  Chron.  ii,  47).  B.C. 
post  i612. 

2.  The  youngest  of  Gideon's  seventy  legitimate  sons, 
and  the  only  one  who  escaped  when  the  rest  were  mas- 
sacred by  the  order  of  Abimelech  (Judg.  ix,  5)  B.C. 
1322.  When  the  fratricide  was  made  king  by  the  peo- 
ple of  Shechcm,  the  young  Jotham  was  so  daring  as  to 
make  his  appearance  on  Mount  Gerizim  for  the  purpose 
of  lifting  up  a  protesting  voice,  and  of  giving  vent  to 
his  feelings  (see  Thomson,  Land  ami  Book,  ii,  210).  This 
he  did  in  a  beautiful  parable,  wherein  the  trees  are  rep- 
resented as  making  choice  of  a  king,  and  bestowing  on 
the  bramble  the  honor  which  the  cedar,  the  olive,  and 
the  vine  would  not  accept.  See  Fable.  The  obvious 
application,  which,  indeed,  Jotham  failed  not  himself  to 
point  out,  must  have  been  highly  exasperating  to  Abim- 
elech and  his  friends ;  but  the  speaker  fled,  as  soon  as  he 
liad  delivered  his  parable,  to  the  town  of  Beer,  and  re- 
mained there  out  of  his  brother's  reach  (.Judg.  ix,  7-21). 
We  hear  no  more  of  him ;  but  three  years  after,  if  then 
living,  he  saw  the  accomplishment  of  the  malediction 
he  had  pronounced  (Judg.  ix,  57). — Kitto. 

3.  A  person  named  by  Josephus  (IwaStafioQ,  Ant.vVn, 
1, 3)  as  the  son  of  Bukki  and  father  of  Meraioth,  in  the 
regular  line  of  Phinehas's  descendants,  although  he  (m- 
correctly)  states  that  these  lived  privately ;  he  seems  to 
refer  to  Zeraiiiah  (q.  v.)  of  the  scriptural  list  (I  Chron. 

vi,o).      Sec  IIlGII-PKIEST. 

4.  The  eleventh  king  of  the  separate  kingdom  of  Ju- 
dah,  and  son  of  Uzziah  (by  Jerusha,  daughter  of  Za- 
dok),  whom  he  succeeded  B.C.  756 ;  he  reigned  sixteen 
years  (comp.  trlie  synchronism  in  1  Chron.  v,  17).  His 
father  having  during  his  last  years  been  excluded  by 
leprosy  from  public  life,  the  government  was  adminis- 
tered by  his  son,  at  that  time  twentv-five  years  of  age 
(2  Chron.  xxvi,  21, 23 ;  xxvii,  1 ;  2  Kings  xv,  33).  B.C. 
781.  Sec  UzziAir.  For  the  chronological  difficulties 
of  his  reign  (see  Crusius,  I)e  <era  Jothamica,  Lips.  1756 ; 
Winer's  Reabeorterh.  s.  v.),  see  Ciironoi.ogv.  Jotham 
profited  by  the  experience  which  the  reign  of  his  fa- 
ther, and  of  the  kings  who  preceded  him,  afforded,  and 
he  ruled  in  the  fear  of  God,  although  he  was  unable  to 
correct  all  the  corrupt  practices  into  which  the  people 
had  fallen.  His  sincere  intentions  were  rewarded  with 
n  prosperous  reign.  He  was  successful  in  his  wars. 
Tlie  Ammonites,  who  had  •'  given  gifts"  as  a  sort  of  trib- 
ute to  Uzziah,  but  had  ceased  to  do  so  after  his  leprosy 
had  incapacitated  him  from  governing,  were  constrain- 
ed l)y  Jotham,  but  not  till  several  years  after  he  had  be- 
come settled  as  sole  monarch,  to  pay,  for  the  three  re- 
maining years  of  his  reign,  a  heavy  tribute  in  silver, 
wheat,  and  barley  (2  Chron.  xxvi,  8;  xxvii,  5,6).  Many 
important  public  works  were  also  undertaken  and  ac- 
comiilishod  by  Jotham.  The  principal  gate  of  the  Tem- 
ple was  nl)nilt  I)y  him  on  a  more  magnificent  scale ;  the 
(|uart(r  oCOplul,  in  Jerusalem, was  strengthened  by  new 
fortilicatiuns ;  various  towns  were  built  or  rebuilt  in  the 


mountains  of  Judah;  and  castles  and  towers  of  defence 
were  erected  in  the  wilderness.  Jotham  died  greatly 
lamented  by  his  people,  and  was  buried  in  the  sepulchre 
of  the  kings  (2  Kings  xv,  38 ;  2  Chron.  xvii,  3-9).  B.C. 
740. — Kitto.  His  reign  was  favored  with  the  ministra- 
tions of  the  prophets  Isaiah,  Hosea,  and  Jlicah  (Isa.  i,  1 ; 
vii,  1 ,  Hos.  i,  1 ;  Mic.  i,  1).     See  Judah. 

5.  A  high-priest  named  by  Josephus  ('Iw«3njt(oe, 
Ard.  X,  8,  6)  as  son  of  Joel  and  father  of  Urijah  in  the 
regular  incumbency ;  probably  the  Amakiah  (q.  v.)  of 
1  Chron.  vi,  11).    See  High-priest. 

Joubert,  Francis,  a  noted  French  ecclesiastical  wri- 
ter, born  at  Montpellier  Oct.  12, 1689,  entered  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Eomish  Church  in  1728.  In  1730  he  was  im- 
prisoned in  the  Bastile  as  a  Jansenist,  and  afterwards  ex- 
iled to  Montpellier.  He  subsequently  returned  to  Paris, 
and  there  died,  Dec.  23, 1763.  He  wrote  extensively,  espe- 
cially in  the  department  of  exegetical  theologj%  Among 
his  best  works  we  reckon  £xplication  de  Vllist.  de  Joseph 
(Paris,  1728, 12mo) : —  Eclairdssement  sur  les  Discours 
de  Job  (12mo) : — Traite  du  Caractere  essentiel  a  tons  les 
ProjDhetes  (12mo) :  —  Observations  sur  Joel  (Avignon, 
1733,  12mo)  -.—Lettres  sur  V Interpretation  des  Ecritures 
(Paris,  1744,  12mo):  —  Concordance  et  EorjMcation  des 
principalcs  Propheties  de  Jeremie,  d^Ezechiel  et  de  Dan- 
iel (Paris,  1745, 4to) : — Ex]Mcation  des piincipules p7-oph- 
eties,  etc.  (Avignon  [Paris],  1749,  5  vols.): — Commenr 
taires  sur  les  Douze  petits  Projihetes  (Avignon,  1754,  6 
vols.  12mo) : — Commentaire  sur  V Apocalypse  (Avignon 
[Paris],  1762,  2  vols.  12mo) ;  etc.  See  Chaudon  et  De- 
landine.  Diet.  Univ.  Hist  or.  Crit.  et  Biblioe/r. ;  Querard, 
La  France  Litteraire ;  Hoefer,  A'oMr.  Biogr.  Generale, 
xxvii,  18.     (J.  X.  P.) 

Jouffroy,  Theodore  Sixion",  a  noted  modern  French 
eclectic  philosopher,  was  born  at  Pontets  in  1796.  In 
1832  he  became  professor  of  philosophy  at  the  College 
of  France,  and  continued  in  this  relation  until  1837.  lie 
died  in  1842.  He  was  by  far  the  most  celebrated  pupil 
of  Cousin,  and  very  popular  as  a  writer  of  great  ele- 
gance of  style  and  terseness  of  diction.  He  first  became 
known  to  the  public  at  large  through  the  medium  of 
a  translation  of  Dugald  Stewart's  Moral  Philosophy. 
To  this  translation  he  prefixed  an  essay  or  preface,  in 
which  he  vindicates  the  study  of  intellectual  science 
against  the  attacks  of  those  who  would  banish  all,  ex- 
cept natural  philosophy,  out  of  the  domain  of  human 
investigation.  "  Nothing,"  says  JloreU  {Hist,  of  Mod. 
Phil.  p.  662),  "  can  exceed  the  clearness,  and  even  the 
beauty,  with  which  he  establishes  in  this  little  produc- 
tion the  fundamental  principles  of  intellectual  philoso- 
phy." To  a-  careful  observer  it  is  evident  that  he  had 
deeply  imbibed  the  principles  and  the  spirit  of  the  Scot- 
tish metaphysicians,  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  he  would 
generally  rise  to  those  more  expansive  views  of  philo- 
sophical truth  which  were  inculcated  in  the  lectures  of 
his  illustrious  instructor.  In  the  Melanges  Philoso- 
phiques  (Paris,  1833  ;  2d  edit.  1838-43),  the'second  work 
to  which  we  desire  to  call  attention,  "we  see,"  says 
Morell,  "  the  zealous  pupil  and  successor  of  Cousin,  the 
genuine  modern  eclectic,  touching  more  or  less  upon  all 
points  within  the  range  of  intellectual  philosophy,  and 
pouring  light  derived  from  all  directions  upon  them. 
We  feel  ourselves  in  company  with  a  master  mind,  one 
who  does  not  servileh'  follow  in  the  track  pointed  out 
by  others,  but  yet  who  knows  how  to  appreciate  the 
labors  of  all  true-hearted  thinkers,  and  to  malce  their 
resiUts  tell  upon  the  elucidation  of  his  own  system." 
We  have  not  space  here  to  elucidate  his  system,  and 
refer  our  readers  to  Morell.  His  works  were  published 
entire  in  6  octavo  vols,  in  1836.  See  Caro,  iii  the  Revue 
de  deux  Alondes,  March  15,  1865. 

Journal,  or  Diurnal,  is  the  ancient  name  of  the 
day  hours  contained  in  the  Breviary  (q.  v.).  By  it  was 
also  known  in  monasteries  the  diary  of  daily  expenses. 

Journey  (prop.  5&3,  to  pull  up  the  stakes  of  one's 
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tent  preparatory  to  removal ;  Tropivoixai)  properly  re- 
fers to  travel  by  land.     See  Travelling. 

Ill  the  East,  a  daifs  journey  is  reckoned  about  sixteen 
or  twenty  miles.  To  this  distance  around  the  Hebrew 
camp  were  the  quails  scattered  for  food  for  the  people 
(Numb,  xi,  31).  Shaw  computes  the  eleven  days'  jour- 
ney from  Sinai  to  Kadesh  Barnea  (Deut.  i,  2)  to  be 
about  one  hundred  and  ten  miles.  The  first  day's  jour- 
ney (Luke  ii,  44)  is  usually  a  short  one  (Hackett's  II- 
lu'stra.  of  Script,  p.  12).     See  Day's  Journey. 

A  Sabbatk-ilai/'s  joiinie//  (Acts  i,  12)  is  reckoned  by 
the  Hebrews  at  about  seven  furlongs,  or  one  mile  and 
three  quarters,  and  it  is  said  that  if  any  Jew  travelled 
above  this  from  the  city  on  the  Sabbath  he  was  beaten. 
See  Sabbath-day's  Journey. 

Jove.     See  Jupiter. 

Jouvenci  or  Jouvency,  Joseph  de,  an  eminent 
Jesuit,  was  born  at  Paris  Sept.  14,  1G43.  He  taught 
rhetoric  with  uncommon  reputation  at  Caen,  La  Fleche, 
and  Paris,  and  at  length  was  invited  to  Rome,  in  order 
to  continue  the  "  History  of  the  Jesuits"  with  more  free- 
dom than  he  coidd  have  enjoyed  at  Paris.  His  other 
principal  works  are  two  volumes  of  speeches,  a  small 
tract  entitled  De  Ratione  Discendi  et  Doceiuli,  and  notes 
on  different  classical  writers.  In  his  histon,'  of  the  Jes- 
uits he  attempts  to  justify  father  Guignard,  the  Jesuit, 
who  was  executed  for  encouraging  the  bigoted  assassm 
Chatel  in  his  attempt  on  the  life  of  Henry  IV.  In 
France  Parliament  prohibited  the  publication  or  circu- 
lation of  the  work  on  that  account.  See  Gorton,  Bioyr. 
Diet.  s.  V. 

Jovian  (sometimes,  but  erroneouslj',  called  Jovin- 
ian).  fully  Flavius  Claudius  Jovianus,  Koman  em- 
peror from  A.D.  363  to  364.  His  predecessor  Julian 
■was  slain  on  the  field  of  battle,  in  his  unhappy  cam- 
paign against  the  Persians,  June  26,  A.D.  363.  Jovi- 
anus, finding  the  continuation  of  the  unfortunate  strug- 
gle useless,  sought  its  termination,  and  secured  quite 
honorable  terms  from  the  Persians,  and,  once  free  from 
the  attacks  of  foreign  enemies,  he  at  once  initiated 
measures  to  establish  his  authority  in  the  West,  and 
hereafter  his  time  was  mainl\'  devoted  to  administra- 
tive and  legislative  business.  Immediately  after  his 
election  to  the  imperial  dignity  Jovianus  had  professed 
himself  to  be  a  Christian,  and  one  of  his  first  measures 
when  peace  was  restored  to  his  dominions  was  the  cel- 
ebrated edict  by  -which  he  placed  the  Christian  religion 
on  a  legal  basis,  and  thus  put  an  end  to  the  persecutions 
to  which  the  Christians  had  been  exposed  diuring  the 
short  reign  of  Julian.  The  heathens  were,  however, 
equally  protected,  and  no  superiority  was  allowed  to  the 
one  over  the  other.  The  different  sectaries  assailed 
him  with  petitions  to  help  them  against  each  other,  but 
he  decUned  interfering,  and  referred  them  to  the  decis- 
ion of  a  general  council;  and  the  Arians  showing  them- 
selves most  troublesome,  he  gave  them  to  understand 
that  impartiality  was  the  first  duty  of  an  emperor.  His 
friend  xVthanasius  was  restored  to  his  see  at  Alexandria. 
He  died  suddenly  on  his  way  home  from  the  Orient, 
A.D.  3*>4.  It  is  possible,  though  not  probable,  that  he 
died  a  violent  death,  to  which  Ammianus  ]Marcellinus 
(xxv,  5-10)  seems  to  allude  when  he  compares  his  death 
with  that  of  ^Emilianus  Scipio.  See  De  la  Bleterie,  ///.<- 
toire  de  Jovien  (Amsterdam,  1740),  the  best  work  on  the 
subject. — Smith,  Diet.  Grk:  mul  Rom.  Biog-  ii,  615. 

Jovinian,  emperor.     See  Jovian. 

Joviuian,  one  of  the  early  opponents  of  monachism, 
and,  in  a  measure,  one  of  the  earliest  reformers  before 
the  Reformation,  flourished  near  the  end  of  the  4th  cen- 
tury. He  was  an  Italian,  but  whether  a  native  of  Rome 
or  Milan  is  not  known.  He  taught  in  both  cities,  and 
gained  a  number  of  adherents.  His  real  opinions,  freed 
from  the  misrepresentations  of  his  opponents,  it  is  hard- 
ly possible  to  ascertain;  it  is  apparent,  however,  that 
he  opposed  asceticism,  which  we  find  so  generally  and 
strenuously  advocated  in  the  ^vritings  of  the  Church 


fathers  of  the  4th  century.  He  evidently  maintained 
"  that  there  is  but  one  divine  element  of  life,  which  all 
believers  share  in  common;  but  one  fellowship  with 
Christ,  which  jiroceeds  from  faith  in  him ;  but  one  new 
birth.  All  who  possess  this  in  common  with  each  other 
—all,  therefore,  who  are  Christians  in  the  true  sense, 
not  barely  in  out;vard  profession — have  the  same  call- 
ing, the  same  dignity,  the  same  heavenly  blessings ;  the 
diversity  of  outward  circumstances  creating  no  differ- 
ence in  this  resi^ect,  that  all  persons  whatsoever,  if  they 
keep  the  vows  they  make  to  Christ  in  baptism  and  live 
godly  lives,  have  an  equal  title  to  the  rewards  of  heav- 
en, and,  consequently,  that  those  who  spend  their  lives 
in  celibacy  or  macerate  their  bodies  by  fasting  are  no 
more  acceptable  to  God  than  those  who  live  in  wedlock, 
and  nourish  their  bodies  with  moderation  and  sobriety." 
He  also  held  that  jMary  ceased  to  be  a  virgin  by  bring- 
ing forth  Christ ;  that  the  degrees  of  future  blessedness 
do  not  depend  on  the  meritoriousness  of  our  good  works ; 
and  that  a  truly  converted  Christian,  so  long  as  he  is 
such,  cannot  sin  wilfully,  but  will  resist  and  overcome  the 
temptations  of  the  devil.  Yet,  while  upholding  all  these 
views,  Jovinian  himself  remained  single,  and  lived  like 
all  other  monks,  and  his  enemies  even  admit  that  the  ten- 
or of  his  life  was  always  blameless.  He  first  advocated 
his  opinions  at  Milan,  but,  being  there  denied  by  the  stem 
Ambrose  all  liberty  of  speech,  he  went  to  Rome,  which, 
as  appears  from  the  evidence  of  Jerome,  was  one  of  the 
last  places  to  entertain  the  ascetic  fanaticism ;  nor  was 
it  until  after  monasteries  had  darkened  all  parts  of  the 
East,  as  well  as  many  of  the  West,  that  these  establish- 
ments were  seen  in  that  city.  There,  according  to  the 
report  of  pope  Syricius  and  others,  the  doctrine  of  the 
Jlilanese  monk  had  made  many  converts,  so  that  the 
Church,  "torn  by  dogs"  in  a  manner  heretofore  un- 
heard of,  doubted  whereto  so  unlooked  for  an  assault 
might  proceed.  Not  a  few  of  the  laity,  if  not  of  the 
clergy,  had  listened  to  Jovinian  ;  and  eight  persons  are 
named  as  his  supporters,  who,  with  him,  were,  by  a 
unanimous  decision  of  the  Romish  clergy,  condemned 
and  excommunicated  in  a  council  held  at  Milan  m  890, 
as  the  authors  of  a  "  new  heresy,  and  of  blasphemy ;" 
and  they  were  forever  expelled  from  the  Church.  "  Pi- 
late and  Herod"  were  at  one  in  this  instance.  Pope 
Syricius  confirmed  the  condemnation,  the  emperor  Ho- 
norius  enacted  penal  laws  against  the  Jovinians,  and 
Jovinian  himself  was  banished  to  the  desolate  island 
of  Boa,  off  the  coast  of  lUyria,  and  there  died  before 
A.D.  406.  But  Jovinian  had  also  written,  as  well  as 
preached,  in  support  ot  his  opinions,  which  continued  to 
spread  on  all  sides,  iititwithstandiiig  the  teiTors  of  Church 
authority.  At  Rome,  although  none  dared  openly  to 
profess  Jovinian's  heresy,  it  was  nevertheless  covertly 
taught,  and  was  whispered  about,  even  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  certain  nuns  fell  into  matrimony  in  conse- 
quence of  its  prevalence.  In  this  emergency,  and  in 
aid  of  the  endeavors  of  the  Romish  Church  to  crush 
the  "  monstrous  doctrine,"  the  good  Augustine,  a  tool 
of  bad  men,  came  forth  in  defence  of  the  "  orthodox" 
practices  and  principles  of  the  ascetics ;  and  in  his  trea- 
tise De  bono  conjufjali,  and  in  others  of  a  similar  kind, 
he.  labors  hard,  by  wily  sophistry,  to  reconcile  the  pre- 
vailing absurdities  with  reason  and  Scriptiu-e.  The 
mild,  pious,  and  honest  Augustine,  however,  was  not  the 
mgn  to  be  the  Church's  thorough-going  champion  on 
tjiis  notable  occasion :  she  had  a  better  man  at  hand ; 
"one  who,  by  various  learning,  by  a  voluble  pen,  as  well 
as  by  rancor  of  temper,  and  boundless  arrogance,  and  a 
bUnd  devotion  to  whatever  '  the  Church'  had  sanction- 
ed, was  well  qualified  to  do  the  necessarj'  work  of  cajol- 
ing the  simple,  of  intianiing  the  fanatical,  of  frightening 
the  timid,  of  calumniating  the  innocent,  and,  in  a  word, 
of  quashing,  if  it  could  ije  (piashed,  all  inquiry  concern- 
ing '  authorized'  errors  and  abuses.  The  Church,  right 
or  wrong,  was  to  be  justified;  the  objector,  innocent  or 
guilty,  was  to  be  crushed ;  and  Jerome  would  scruple 
nothing  could  he  but  accomplish  so  desirable  an  object." 
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See  Jerosie.  But,  not^vithstalKUng  these  attacks  by 
the  Church's  three  greatest  doctors— Augustmc,  Am- 
brose, and  Jerome,  whose  great  irritation  and  anxiety 
for  the  cause  of  the  Church  is  sufficiently  betrayed  by 
their  determination  to  oppose  Jovinianisra  jointly, 
though  living  at  points  quite  remote  from  each  other— 
the  '•  heresy,"  instead  of  dying  out,  spread,  and  was  fa- 
vorably tl'.ought  of  and  accepted  in  different  parts  of 
Christendom,  and  no  doubt  made  easier  the  task  of 
Vigilantius  and  of  Luther.  Neander  does  not  hesitate 
to  rank  the  ser\-ices  of  Jovinian  so  high  as  to  consider 
him  worthy  of  a  place  by  the  side  of  Luther.  See  Ne- 
ander, Ch.  Hist,  ii,  265  sq. ;  Schaft",  Ch.  Hist,  ii,  226  sq. ; 
Ambrosius,  Epist.  42;  Augustine,  De  Hmres.  c.  82;  Ba- 
ronius,  A  males  Eccl  p.  390,  412 ;  Walch,  Ketzer/iistorie, 
iii,  635  sq. ;  Baur,  Christl.  Kirche  (4th  to  6th  century), 
p.  311  sq.;  Lindner,  De  Joviniano  ct  Vigilantio  purioris 
(loctrince  anfesiffiuinis  (Lpz.  1839). 

Joy  (usually  some  form  of  b'^5,  which  prop,  means 
to  spin,  round  with  pleasurable  emotion,  and  is  thus  a 
stronger  term  than  n^sir,  which  expresses  fjladness ;  but 
less  so  than  yhv,  to  exult  or  leap  with  exuberant  joy  , 
Gr.  prop.  x«P")!  a  deUght  of  the  mind  ai-ising  from  the 
consideration  of  a  present  or  assiured  approaching  pos- 
session of  a  futiure  good  (Ezra  vi,  16 ;  Esth.  viii,  16).  1. 
Natural  joy  is  of  various  degrees :  when  it  is  moder- 
ate, it  is  called  gladness ;  when  raised  on  a  sudden  to 
the  highest  degree,  it  is  then  exultation  or  transport ; 
when  we  limit  our  desires  by  our  possessions,  it  is  con- 
tentment ;  when  our  desires  are  raised  high,  and  yet  ac- 
complished, this  is  called  satiif action ,  when  our  joy  is 
derived  from  some  comical  occasion  or  amusement,  it  is 
mirth ;  if  it  arise  from  considerable  opposition  that  is 
vanquished  in  the  pursuit  of  the  good  we  desire,  it  is 
then  called  triumph ;  when  joy  has  so  long  possessed 
the  mind  that  it  is  settled  into  a  temper,  we  call  it  cheer- 
fulness; when  we  rejoice  ujion  the  account  of  any  good 
which  others  obtain,  it  may  be  called  sympathy  or  con- 
gratulation. 2.  MOR.VL  joy  is  also  of  several  kinds,  as 
the  self-approbation,  or  that  which  arises  from  the  per- 
formance of  any  good  actions ;  this  is  called  picuce,  or 
serenity  of  conscience;  if  the  action  be  honorable  and 
the  joy  rise  high,  it  may  be  called  glory.  3.  There  is 
also  a  si'iRiTUAi.  joy,  which  the  Scripture  calls  a  "  fruit 
of  the  Spirit'^  (GaLv,  22),  "the  joy  of  Aiith"  (Phil,  i, 
25),  and  "  the  rejoicing  of  hope"  (Heb.  iii,  6).  The  ob- 
jects of  it  are — (1.)  God  himself  (Psa.  xliii,  4  ,  Isa.  Ixi, 
10).  (2.)  Christ  (Phil,  iii,  3 ;  1  Pet.  i,  8).  (3.)  The 
promises  (Psa.  cxix,  162).  (4.)  The  administration  of 
the  Gospel  and  Gospel  ordinances  (Psa,  Ixxxix,  15). 
(5.)  The  prosperity  of  the  interest  of  Christ  (Acts  xv,  .3; 
Rev.  xi,  15,  17).  (6.)  The  happiness  of  a  future  state 
(Horn,  v,  2;  Matt,  xxv).  The  nature  and  properties  of 
this  joy :  [1,]  It  is,  or  should  be,  constant  (Phil,  iv,  4), 
[2.]  It  is  unknown  to  the  men  of  the  world  (1  Cor.  ii, 
14).  [3, J  It  is  unspeakable  (1  Pet,  i,  8),  [4.J  It  is 
permanent  (John  xvi,  22).  See  AVatts,  On  Pass.  sec. 
11 ;  Gill's  Body  of  Div.  iii,  111.  8vo  ed,;  Grove's  Moral 
Phil,  i,  356 ;  Henderson's  Buck, 

Jov  OK  God  relates,  1.  To  the  delight  and  compla- 
cency he  has  in  himself,  his  ow^n  nature,  and  perfections, 
2.  He  rejoices  in  his  own  works  (Psa,  civ,  31),  3,  In  his 
Son  Christ  Jesus  (JIatt,  iii,  17),  4,  In  the  work  of  re- 
demption (John  iii,  15).  5.  In  the  subjects  of  his  grace 
(Psa.  cxlvii,  11 ;  Zeph.  iii,  17;  Psa.  cxlix,  4) Hender- 
son's Buck. 

Joy  or  Joye,  George,  an  early  promoter  of  the 
Reformation,  a  native  of  the  county  of  Bedford,  was  ed- 
Mcateil  at  Peterhouse,  Cambridge,  where  he  graduated 
IVI.A.  in  1517.  An  associate  of  Tyndale,  he  was  in  1527 
accused  of  heresy,  and  obliged  to  go  to  Germany,  where 
he  resided  for  many  years.  He  was  concerned  in  the 
suiierintendencc  of  Tyndale's  Bibles,  printed  at  Antwerp, 
and  finally  returned  to  his  native  country,  but  the  time 
of  his  death  is  iniknown.  Besides  his  translation  of  part 
of  the  Bible,  he  published  On  the  Unity  and  Schism  of 


the  ancient  Church  (1534)  ■.—Subversion  of  Mores  False 
Foundation  (1534)  : — Commentary  on  Daniel,  in  the  main 
from  Melancthon,  etc.     See  Gorton,  Biog.  Diet.  s.  v. 

Joyner,  Jajies  E.,  a  minister  of  the  IMethodist 
Episcopal  Church  South,  was  born  in  Amherst  County, 
Va.,  and  died  at  his  ow-n  home  in  Heniy  County,  Ya., 
March  15, 1868.  For  more  than  thirty  years  Joyner 
served  the  Church  with  great  acceptability  and  useful- 
ness in  various  appointments.  His  preaching  was  ear- 
nest, pointed,  and  eminently  practical  During  the  late 
war  he  served  as  a  chaplain  in  the  Confederate  States 
army,  and  exerted  among  the  officers  and  men  an  influ- 
ence for  good  which  was  felt  and  acknowledged  by  all, 
—Conf  Minutes  M.  E.  Church  South,  iii,  203. 

Joz'abad  (Heb.  Yozabad',  'inti'^,  a  contraction  for 
Jeiiozarad;  Sept.  'Iw^rtj8«5,  but  sometimes  in  Chron. 
'l(xji,ajici^  V.  r.  'Iw^a/3a(^,  'liZ.tfiov'b  ;  also  'luKrafiiS  or 
'IwaajiaS  in  Neh. ;  Auth.  Vers.  "Josabad"  in  1  Chron, 
xii,  4),  the  name  of  several  men. 

1.  A  Gederathite,  one  of  the  famous  Benjamite  arch- 
ers who  joined  David  at  Ziklag  (1  Chron.  xii,  4),  B,C, 
1055, 

2.  A  chiliarch  of  INIanasseh,  Avho  re-enforced  David 
on  retreating  to  Ziklag  (1  Chron,  xii,  20),     B,C,  1053, 

3.  Another  chiliarch  of  IManasseh,  who  deserted  Saul's 
cause  for  that  of  David  when  he  made  Ziklag  his  resi- 
dence (1  Chron,  xii,  20);  it  is  possible,  however,  that 
the  name  has  been  erroneously  repeated  for  the  preced- 
ing.    B.C.  1053. 

4.  Probably  a  Levite,  one  of  the  persons  charged  with 
the  care  of  the  Temple  offerings  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  Cononiah  and  Shimei,  at  the  reformation  by 
Hezekiah  (2  Chron.  xxxi,  13).     B.C.  726. 

5.  One  of  the  chief  Levites  who  made  offerings  for 
the  renewal  of  the  Temple  services  under  Josiah  (2 
Chron.  xxxv,  9),     B.C.  623. 

6.  A  son  of  Jeshua,  and  one  of  the  Levites  who  took 
account  of  the  ]jrecious  metals  and  vessels  offered  for 
the  Temple  by  the  Israelites  who  declined  personally  to 
return  from  the  captivity  (Ezra  viii,  33).  B.C.  459. 
He  was  probably  the  same  with  one  of  the  chief  Levites 
who  "  had  the  oversight  of  the  outward  matters  of  the 
house  of  God"  after  the  rc-establishraent  at  Jerusalem 
(Neh.  xi,  16).  B.C.  cir.  440,  He  was  possibly  identical 
with  No.  8, 

7.  An  Israelite,  one  of  the  "  sons"  of  Pashur,  who  di- 
vorced his  Gentile  wife  after  the  exile  (Ezra  x,  22). 
B.C.  459. 

8  One  of  the  Levites  who  divorced  his  heathen  wife 
after  the  return  from  Babylon  (Ezra  x,  23).  B.C.  459. 
He  is  probably  identical  with  one  of  the  Levites  who 
assisted  Ezra  in  expounding  the  Law  to  the  people  as- 
sembled in  the  Tyropoeon  (Neh.  ^•iii,  7).    B.C.  cir,  410, 

Joz'achar  (Heb.  Yozakar',  '^ITti'^,  Jehovah-remem- 
bered; Sept.  'IwZaxoQ  v.  r.  'IttiQxup),  the  son  of  Shim- 
eath,  an  Ammonitess,  one  of  the  two  servants  who  as- 
sassinated Jehoash,  king  of  Judah,  in  Millo  (2  Kings  xii, 
21),  In  the  parallel  passage  (2  Chron,  xxiv,  26)  the 
name  is  erroneously  written  Zabad,  B.C.  837,  "  It  is 
uncertain  whether  their  conspiracy  was  prompted  by  a 
personal  feeling  of  revenge  for  the  death  of  Zechariah, 
as  Josephus  intimates  {Ant.  ix,  8,4),  or  whether  they 
were  urged  to  it  by  the  family  of  Jehoiada,  The  care 
of  the  chronicler  to  show  that  thej'  were  of  foreign  de- 
scent seems  almost  intended  to  disarm  a  suspicion  that 
the  king's  assassination  was  an  act  of  priestly  vengeance. 
But  it  is  more  likely  that  the  conspiracy  had  a  different 
origin  altogether,  and  that  the  king's  murder  was  re- 
garded by  the  chronicler  as  an  instance  of  divine  retri- 
bution. On  the  accession  of  Amaziah  the  conspirators 
were  executed"  (Smith). 

Joz'adak  (Ezra  iii,  2,8;  v,2j  x,18;  Neh,  xii,  26). 
See  Jeiiozadak. 

Juan  de  Dios.     See  John  de  Dieu. 

Juan  Valdez.     See  Yaldez, 
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Ju'bal  (Heb.  Tubal',  ba^i'^,  prob.  for  'b':i^\  juUIee,  i. 
e.  7nusic ,  Sept.  'lovjBaX),  Lamech's  second  son  by  Adah, 
of  the  line  of  Cain ;  described  as  the  inventor  of  the 
^i33,  Hnndr,  and  the  'Z^VJ,  iif/db,  rendered  in  our  ver- 
sion "  the  harp  and  the  organ,"  but  perhaps  more  prop- 
erly 'Uhe  lyre  and  mouth-organ;'  or  PandiBan  pipe  (Gen. 
iv,  21).  See  Music.  B.C.  prob.  cir.  3490.  According 
to  Josephus  (lov^aKoQ,  Ant.  i,2, 2), "  he  cultivated  mu- 
sic, and  invented  the  psaltery  and  eithara."'  Some  have 
compared  him  with  the  Apollo  of  heathen  mythology 
(Hasse's  Entdeck.  ii,  37 ;  comp.  Euseb.  Prcep.  Kvang.  x, 
0 ;  Diod.  Sic.  i,  20 ;  Buttmann,  Mtjthol.  i,  1G4 ;  Kalisch, 
Commentary,  ad  loc). 

Jubilate.     See  Sunday. 

Ju'bilee  (Heb.  YobeV,  byy"^  or  bs'"',  a  joyful  shout 
or  daiiyor  of  trumpets;  once  in  the  Author.  Vers,  for 
fn"lTPl,  Lev.  XXV,  9,  which  is  elsewhere  rendered  "  a 
shout,"  etc.),  usually  in  the  connection  Year  of  Jubi- 
lee (bai^n  nDTU,  or  merely  ^311,  as  in  Lev.  xxv,  28; 
Septuag.  usually  translates  itoq  rrjc  CKpeaeioc,  or  simply 
d(pia((:;  but  Grtecizes  'IwfirjX  in  Josh,  vi,  8,  13;  Jose- 
phus Graecizes  'Iw/3»;\oc,  Ant.  iii,  12,  3  ;  Vulgate  an7ius 
jubilee,  ovjubilceus,  but  buccina  in  Exod.  xix,  13) ;  also 
called  the  ''year  of  liberty"  (^II'ti  TTIJ,  Ezek.  xlvi,  17), 
the  great  semi-centennial  epoch  of  the  Hebrews,  con- 
stituting a  festival,  and  marked  by  striking  pubhc  and 
domestic  changes.  The  relation  in  which  it  stood  to 
the  sabbatical  year,  and  the  general  directions  for  its 
observance,  are  given  Lev.  xxv,  8-lG  and  23-55.  Its 
bearing  on  lands  dedicated  to  Jehovah  is  stated  Lev, 
xxvii,  lG-25.  There  is  no  mention  of  the  jubilee  in 
the  book  of  Deuteronomy,  and  the  only  other  reference 
to  it  in  the  Pentateuch  is  in  the  appeal  of  tlie  tribe  of 
Manasseh,  on  account  of  the  daughters  of  Zelojihehad 
(Numb,  xxxvi,  4).  In  the  following  statements  we  large- 
ly use  Ginsburg's  art.  on  the  subject  in  Kitto's  Cyclopw- 
dia,  with  additions  from  other  sources.     Sec  Festival. 

I.  Signification  of  the  Name. — According  to  jweudo- 
Jonathan  {Taryum  on  Josh,  vi,  5-9),  the  Talmud  {Rosh 
Ha-shana,  26,  a),  Rashi,  Aben-Ezra  (on  Exod.  xix,  3), 
Kimchi  (on  Josh,  v,  6),  and  other  Jewish  authorities,  the 
meaning  ram,  which  b^ii  seems  at  times  to  bear  (see 
Flirst,  Lexicon,  s.  v. ;  but  Gesenius  utterly  denies  this 
sense),  is  the  primary  one ;  hence  metonymically  a  ram's 
horn  (comp.  Exod.  xix,  13  with  Josh,  vi,  5) ;  and  so  the 
sound  of  a  ram's  horn,  like  the  Latin  buccina.  Accord- 
ing to  another  ancient  interpretation,  the  Heb.  word  is 
from  a  root  h'y^,  to  liberate  (parallel  with  ^I'lT,  a,  freed 
captive ;  comp.  Hitzig  on  Jer.  xxxiv,  8) ;  an  etymology 
which  is  somewhat  sanctioned  by  Lev.  xxv,  10,  and  the 
usual  rendering  of  the  Sept.  (also  Josephus,  i\ev5epiav 
l>i  atij-iaivn  rovvof^ia,  Ant.  iii,  12,3;  and  by  St.  Jerome, 
Jobel  est  demittens  aut  mittem.  Comment,  ad  loc).  Oth- 
ers, again,  regard  the  root  "bl"^  as  onomatopoetic,  like 
the  Latin  /witYace,  denoting  to  be  jubilant  (Gesenius,  etc.). 
Most  modern  critics,  however,  derive  ?3Ti  from  the  bet- 
ter known  root  ^3"^,  to  flow  irnpetuously  (Gen.  vi,  17), 
and  hence  assign  to  it  the  meaning  of  the  loud  or  impet- 
uous sound  (Gen.  iv,  21)  streaming  forth  from  the  trum- 
pet, and  proclaiming  this  festival.  The  other  notions 
respecting  the  word  may  be  found  in  Fuller  {Misc.  Sac. 
p.  102G  sq. ;  Critici  Sacr-i,  vol.  ix),  in  Carpzov  (p.  448 
sq.),  and,  most  completely  given,  in  Kranold  (p.  11  sq.). 

II.  Laws  connected  with  this  Festival.— These  embrace 
the  following  three  main  points : 

1.  Rest  for  the  Soil. — This  enactment,  which  is  com- 
prised in  Lev.  xxv,  11, 12,  enjoins  that,  as  on  the  Sab- 
batical year,  the  land  should  lie  fallow,  and  that  there 
should  be  no  tillage  nor  harvest  during  the  jubilee  year. 
The  Israelites,  however,  were  permitted  to  fetch  the 
spontaneous  produce  of  the  iield  for  their  immediate 

wants  (nrxian  rx  ibsxn  tn'::^  p),  but  not  to 

lay  ijt  up  in  their  storehouses. 


2.  Reversion  of  landed  Property.— This  provision  is 
comprised  in  Lev.  xxv,  13-34 ;  xxvii,  lG-24.  The  Mo- 
saic law  enacted  that  the  Promised  Land  should  bo  di- 
vided by  lot,  in  equal  parts,  among  the  Israelites,  and 
that  the  plot  which  should  thus  come  into  the  posses- 
sion of  each  family  was  to  be  absolutely  inalienable,  and 
forever  continue  to  be  the  property  of  the  descendants 
of  the  original  possessor.  See  Land.  When  a  propri- 
etor, therefore,  being  jiressed  by  jiovcrty,  had  to  dispose 
of  a  field,  no  one  could  buy  it  of  him  for  a  longer  period 
than  up  to  the  time  of  the  next  jubilee,  when  it  revert- 
ed to  the  original  possessor,  or  to  his  family.  Hence 
the  sale,  properly  speaking,  was  not  of  the  land,  but  of 
the  produce  of  so  many  years,  and  the  price  was  fixed 
according  to  the  number  of  years  (nXlUn  i3'i:)  up  to 
the  next  jubilee,  so  as  to  prevent  any  injustice  being 
done  to  those  who  were  compelled  by  circumstances  to 
part  temporarily  with  their  land  (Lev.  xxv,  15,  IG).  The 
lessee,  however,  according  to  Josephus,  in  case  he  had 
made  great  outlays  on  the  field  just  before  ho  was  re- 
quired by  the  law  of  jubilee  to  return  it  to  its  owner, 
could  claim  compensation  for  these  {Ant.  iii,  12,3).  But 
even  before  the  jubilee  year  the  original  proprietor  could 
recover  his  field,  if  either  his  own  circumstances  im- 
proved, or  if  his  next  of  kin  (see  Gokl)  could  redeem  it 
for  him  by  paying  back  according  to  the  same  price 
which  regulated  the  purchase  (Lev.  xxv,  2G,  27).  In 
the  interests  of  the  purchaser,  however,  the  Kabbinical 
law  enacted  that  this  redemption  should  not  take  place 
before  he  had  the  benefit  of  the  field  for  ttco  productive 
years  (so  the  Rabbins  understood  OXinn  "^3^),  exclu- 
sive of  a  sabbatical  year,  a  year  of  barrenness,  and  of 
the  first  harvest,  if  he  happened  to  buy  the  plot  of  land  . 
shortly  before  the  seventh  month,  i.  e.  with  the  ripe 
fruit  (Erachin,  ix,  1 ;  Maimonides,  Jobel,  xi,  10-13).  As 
poverty  is  the  only  reason  which  the  law  supposes 
mightlead  one  to  part  with  his  field,  the  Rabbins  en- 
acted that  it  was  not  allowable  for  any  one  to  sell  his 
patrimony  on  speculation  (comp.  INIaimonides,  Jobel,  xi, 
3).  Though  nothing  is  here  said  about  fields  which 
were  given  aioay  by  the  proprietors,  yet  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  as  jMaimonides  says  {ibid,  xi,  10),  that  the  same 
law  is  intended  to  apply  to  gifts  (comp.  Ezek.  xlvi,  17), 
but  not  to  those  plots  of  land  which  came  into  a  man's 
possession  through  marriage  with  an  heiress  (Numb. 
xxxvi,  4-9;  compare  Mishna, /?«-ac^o^^,viii,  10).  Nei- 
thier  did  this  law  apply  to  a  house  in  a  walled  city. 
St'ill,  the  seller  had  the  jjrivilege  of  redeeming  it  at  any 
time  within  a  full  year  from  the  day  of  the  sale.  After 
the  year  it  became  the  absolute  property  of  the  pur- 
chaser (Lev.  xxv,  29,  30,  Keri).  As  this  law  required 
a  more  minute  definition  for  practical  purposes,  the  Rab- 
bins determined  that  this  right  of  redemption  might  be 
exercised  from  the  very  first  day  of  the  sale  to  the  last 
day  which  made  up  the  year.  Jlorcover,  as  the  pur- 
chaser sometimes  concealed  himself  towards  the  end  of 
the  year,  in  order  to  prevent  the  seller  from  redeeming 
his  house,  it  was  enacted  that  Avhcn  the  purchaser  could 
not  be  found,  the  original  proprietor  should  hand  over 
the  redemption-money  to  the  powers  that  be,  break  open 
the  doors,  and  take  possession  of  the  house ;  and  if  the 
jnirchaser  died  during  the  year,  the  original  proprietor 
could  redeem  it  from  the  heir  (comp.  Mishna,  Erachin, 
ix,3,4;  Maimoiiides,JoZ/f'^,  xii,l-7).  Open  places,  how- 
ever, which  arc  not  surrounded  by  walls,  belong  to  land- 
ed property,  and,  like  the  cultivated  land  on  which  they 
stand,  are  subject  to  the  law  of  jubilee,  and  must  revert 
to  their  original  proprietors  (Lev.  xxv,  31).  But,  al- 
though houses  in  open  places  are  thus  treated  like  fields, 
yet,  according  to  the  Rabbinic  definition,  the  reverse  is 
not  to  be  the  case ;  i.  e.  fields  or  other  places  not  built 
upon  m  walled  cities  are  not  to  be  treated  as  cities,  but 
come  under  the  jubilee  law  of  fields  (comp.  Erachin,  ix, 
5).  The  houses  of  the  Levites,  in  the  forty-eight  cities 
given  to  them  (Numb,  xxxv,  1-8),  were  exempt  from 
this  general  law  of  house  property.     Having  the  same 
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value  to  the  Levitcs  as  landed  property  had  to  the  oth- 
er tribes,  these  houses  were  subject  to  the  jubilee  law 
for  fields,  and  coidd  at  any  time  be  redeemed  (Lev.  xxv, 
3-2 ;  comp.  Erachin,  ix,  8),  so  that,  even  if  a  Levite  re- 
deemed the  house  which  his  brother  Levite  was  obliged 
to  sell  through  poverty,  the  general  law  of  house  prop- 
erty is  not  to  obtain,  even  among  the  Levites  them- 
selves, but  they  are  obliged  to  treat  each  other  accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  landed  property.  Thus,  for  instance, 
the  house  of  A,  which  he,  out  of  poverty,  was  obliged  to 
sell  to  tlie  non-Levite  B,  and  was  redeemed  from  him 
by  a  Levite  C,  reverts  in  the  jubilee  year  from  C  to  the 
original  Le^-itical  proprietor  A.  This  seems  to  be  the 
most  probable  meaning  of  the  enactment  contained  in 
Lev.  xxv,  33,  and  it  does  not  necessitate  us  to  insert 
into  the  text  the  negative  particle  xb  before  bxj"^,  as  is 
done  by  the  Yulgate,  Houbigant,  Ewald  (Alterthiimer, 
p.  421),  Knobel,  etc.,  nor  need  we,  with  Rashi,  Aben-Ezra, 
etc.,  take  bs5  in  the  unnatural  sense  o{  buijing.  The 
lands  in  the  suburbs  of  their  cities  the  Le\4tes  were  not 
permitted  to  part  with  under  any  condition,  and  there- 
fore these  did  not  come  under  the  law  of  jubilee  (ver. 
34).  Tlie  only  exception  to  this  general  law  were  the 
houses  and  the  fields  consecrated  to  the  Lord,  or  to  the 
support  of  the  sanctuary.  If  these  were  not  redeemed 
before  the  ensuing  jubilee,  instead  of  reverting  to  their 
original  proprietors,  they  at  the  jubilee  became  forever 
the  property  of  the  priests  (Lev.  xxvii,  20,  21).  The 
conditions,  however,  on  which  consecrated  property 
could  be  redeemed  were  as  follows :  A  house  thus  de- 
voted to  the  Lord  was  valued  by  the  priest,  and  the  do- 
nor who  wished  to  redeem  it  had  to  pay  one  fifth  in  ad- 
dition to  this  fixed  value  (Lev.  xxvii,  14, 15).  A  field 
was  valued  according  to  the  number  of  homers  of  bar- 
ley which  could  be  sown  thereon,  at  the  rate  of  fifty  sil- 
ver shekels  of  the  sanctuary  for  each  homer  for  the 
whole  fifty  years,  deducting  from  it  a  proportionate 
amount  for  the  lapse  of  each  year  (Lev,  xxvii,  16-18). 
According  to  the  Talmud  the  fiftieth  year  was  not  comit- 
ed.  Hence,  if  any  one  wished  to  redeem  his  field,  he 
had  to  pay  one  fifth  in  addition  to  the  regular  rate  of  a 
scla  (sliekel),  and  a  pundium  {  =  \-Ait\\  seta)  per  annum 
for  every  homer,  the  surplus  pnndium  being  intended  for 
the  forty-ninth  year.  No  one  was  tlierefore  allowed  to 
sanctify  his  field  during  the  year  which  immediately 
preceded  the  jubilee,  for  he  would  then  have  to  pay  for 
the  whole  forty-nine  j-ears,  because  months  could  not 
be  deducted  from  the  sanctuarj',  and  the  jubilee  year  it- 
self was  not  counted  (JMishna,  Erachin,  vii,  1).  If  one 
sanctified  a  field  wliich  he  had  purchased,  i.  e.  not  free- 
hold property,  it  reverted  to  the  original  proprietor  m 
the  year  of  jubilee  (Lev.  xxvii,  22-24). 

3.  Mamtnmsion  of  those  Israelites  tvho  had  become 
Slaves. — This  enactment  is  comprised  in  Lev.  xxv,  39- 
54.  All  Israelites  who  through  poverty  had  sold  them- 
selves as  slaves  to  their  fellow-Israelites  or  to  the  for- 
eigners resident  among  them,  and  who,  up  to  the  time 
of  the  jubilee,  had  neitlicr  completed  their  six  years  of 
servitude,  nor  redeemed  themselves,  nor  been  redeemed 
by  their  relatives,  were  to  be  set  free  in  the  jubilee,  to 
return  with  their  children  to  tlieir  family  and  to  the 
patrimony  of  their  fathers.  Great  difficulty  has  been 
cx]ierienccd  in  reconciling  the  injunction  here,  that  in 
the  jui)ilcc  all  slaves  are  to  regain  their  freedom,  with 
Exod.  xxv,  6,  where  it  is  enacted  that  those  bondmen 
who  refuse  their  liberty  at  tlie  expiration  of  the  ap- 
pointed six  years'  servitude,  and  submit  to  the  boring 
of  their  ears,  are  to  be  slaves  forever  (uh'jh  nn^l). 
Josephus  {Ant.  iv,  8,  28),  the  Mishna  {Kidushin,  i,  3) 
and  Talmud  {ibid.  14, 15),  Rashi,  Aben-Ezra,  ]\[aimonides 
{IlUchoth  Abadiin,  iii,  G),  and  most  Jewish  inter]ireters, 
who  are  followed  by  Ainsworth,  Bp.  Patrick,  and  other 
Christian  commentators,  take  t.hvb  to  denote  till  the  jit- 
hiho,  maintaining  that  the  slaves  who  submitted  to  have 
their  ears  bored  arc  included  in  tliis  general  manumis- 


sion, and  thus  try  to  escape  the  difficulty.  But  against 
this  is  to  be  urged,  that,  1.  The  phrase  tjbsls  123  is 
used  in  Lev.  xxv,  40  for  pe?-petual  servitude,  which  is 
unaffected  by  the  year  of  jubilee.  2.  The  declaration 
of  the  slave  that  he  will  not  have  his  freedom,  in  Exod, 
xxi,  o,  unquestionably  shows  that  perpetual  slavery  is 
meant.  3.  Servitude  till  the  year  of  jubilee  is  not  at  aU 
spoken  of  in  Lev.  xxv,  40-42  as  something  contempti- 
ble, and  therefore  coidd  not  be  the  punishment  designed 
for  him  who  refused  his  freedom,  especially  if  the  year 
of  jubilee  happened  to  occur  two  or  three  years  after  re- 
fusing his  freedom ;  and  that  it  is  bondage  beyond  that 
time  which  is  characterized  as  real  slavery ;  and,  4.  The 
jubilee,  without  any  indication  whatever  from  the  law- 
giver, is  here,  according  to  this  explanation,  made  to 
give  the  slave  the  right  to  take  with  him  the  maid  and 
the  children  who  are  the  property  of  the  master— the 
very  right  which  had  previously  been  denied  to  him, 
Ewald, "therefore  (Alterthiimer,  p.  421),  and  others,  con- 
clude that  the  two  enactments  belong  to  different  peri- 
ods, the  manumission  of  slaves  in  the  year  of  jubilee 
having  been  instituted  when  the  law  enjoining  the  lib- 
eration of  slaves  at  the  expiration  of  six  years  had  be- 
come obsolete ;  while  Ivnobel  (on  Exod.  xxi,  C)  regards 
this  jubilee  law  and  the  enactments  in  Exod.  xxi,  5,  6 
as  representing  one  of  the  many  contradictions  which 
exist  between  the  Jehovistic  and  Elohistic  portions  of 
tlie  Pentateuch.  All  the  difficulties,  however,  disappear 
when  the  jubilee  manumission  enactment  is  regarded 
as  designed  to  supplement  the  law  in  Exod.  xxi,  2-6, 
In  the  latter  case  the  regular  period  of  servitude  is  fixed, 
at  the  expiration  of  which  the  bondman  is  ordinarily 
to  become  free,  whilst  Lev.  xxv,  39-54  institutes  an  ad- 
ditional and  extraordinary  period,  when  those  slaves 
who  had  not  as  yet  completed  their  appointed  six  years 
of  servitude  at  the  time  of  jubilee,  or  had  not  forfeited 
their  right  of  free  citizenship  by  spontaneously  submit- 
ting to  the  j-oke  of  bondage,  and  becoming  slaves  for- 
ever (cb>  133-'),  are  once  in  every  fifty  years  to  ob- 
tain their  freedom.  The  one  enactment  refers  to  the 
freedom  of  each  individual  at  different  days,  weeks, 
months,  and  years,  inasmuch  as  hardlj^  anj'  twenty  of 
them  entered  on  their  servitude  at  exactly  the  same 
time,  whilst  the  other  legislates  i'or  a  general  manumis- 
sion, which  is  to  take  place  at  exactly  the  same  time. 
The  enactment  in  Lev,  xxv,  39-54,  therefore,  takes  for 
granted  the  law  in  Exod.  xxi,  2-6,  and  begins  where 
the  latter  ends,  and  does  not  mention  it  because  it  sim- 
ply treats  on  the  influence  of  jubilee  upon  slavery. 

4.  That  there  must  also  have  been  a  perfect  remission 
of  debts  in  the  year  of  jubilee  is  self-evident,  for  it  is  im- 
plied in  the  fact  that  aU  persons  who  were  in  bondage 
for  debt,  as  well  as  all  the  landed  property  of  debtors, 
were  freely  returned.  Whether  debts  generally,  for 
which  there  were  no  such  pledges,  were  remitted,  is  a 
matter  of  dispute.  Josephus  positively  declares  that 
they  were  {Ant.  xiii,  2,3),  whilst  Maimonides  {Jobel,  x, 
IG)  as  positively  denies  it. 

III.  Tijyie  irhen  the  Jubilee  was  celebrated. — Accord- 
ing to  Lev.  xxv,  8-11,  it  is  evident  that  forty-nine  years 
are  to  be  counted,  and  that  at  the  end  thereof  thefftieth 
year  is  to  be  celebrated  as  the  jubilee.  Hence  the  ju- 
bilee is  to  follow  immediately  upon  the  sabbatical  year, 
so  that  there  are  to  be  two  successive  fallow  years. 
This  is  also  corroborated  by  verse  21,  where  it  is  prom- 
ised that  the  produce  of  the  sixth  year  shall  suffice  for 
three  years,  i.  e,  forty-nine,  fifty,  and  fifty-one,  or  the 
two  former  years,  which  are  the  sabbatical  year  and  the 
jubilee,  and  the  immediately  following  year,  in  whicli 
the  ordinary  produce  of  the  preceding  year  would  be 
wanting.  Moreover,  from  the  remark  in  verse  22,  it 
would  appear  that  the  sabbatical  year,  like  the  jubilee, 
began  in  the  autumn,  or  the  month  of  Tisri,  which  com- 
menced the  civil  year,  when  it  was  customary  to  begin 
sowing  for  the  ensuing  year.  At  all  events,  ver,  9  dis- 
tinctly says  that  the  jubilee  is  to  be  proclaimed  by  the 
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blast  of  the  tnimpet "  on  the  tenth  of  the  seventh  month, 
on  the  clay  of  atonement,"  which  is  TisrI.  See  Atonk- 
MENT,  Day  of.  The  opinion  that  the  sabbatical  year 
and  the  jubilee  were  distinct,  or  that  there  were  two 
fallow  years,  is  also  entertained  by  the  Talmud  {Rosh 
Ha-Shana,  8  b,  9  a),  Philo  {On  the  Decalogue,  xxx), 
Josephus  {I.  f.),"  and  many  other  ancient  writers.  It 
must,  however,  be  borne  ia  mind  that,  though  there  was 
to  be  no  sowing,  nor  any  regidar  harvest,  daring  these 
two  years,  yet  the  Israelites  were  allowed  to  fetch  from 
the  fields  whatever  they  wanted  (Lev.  xxv,  12).  That 
the  fields  did  yield  a  crop  in  their  second  fallow  year  is 
most  unquestionably  presupposed  by  the  prophet  Isaiah 
(xxxvii,  30).  Palestine  was,  at  all  events,  not  less  fruit- 
ful than  Albania,  in  which  Strabo  tells  ns  (lib.  xi,  c.  iv, 
sec.  3),  "  The  ground  that  has  been  sowed  once  produces 
in  many  places  two  or  tliree  crops,  the  fruit  of  which  is 
even  fifty-fold." 

It  must,  however,  be  remarked,  that  many,  from  a  very 
early  period  down  to  the  present  day,  have  taken  the 
jubilee  year  to  be  identical  with  the  seventh  sabbatical 
year.  Thus  the  "  Book  of  Jubilees,''  which  dates  prior 
to  the  Christian  sera  [see  Jubilees,  Book  ok],  divides 
the  Biblical  history  from  the  creation  to  the  entrance 
of  the  Israelites  into  Canaan  into  fifty  jubilees  offorh/- 
nine  years  each,  which  shows  that  this  view  of  the  jubi- 
lee must  have  been  pretty  general  in  those  days.  Some 
liabbins  in  the  Talmud  (Erachin,  12  b,  with  33  a),  as 
well  as  many  Christian  writers  (Scaliger,  Petavius,  Ush- 
er, Cunajus,  Calvitius,  Gatterer,  Frank,  Schroder,  Hug, 
Eosenmilller),  support  the  same  view.  As  to  the  re- 
mark, "  Ye  shall  hallow  the  fiftieth  year""  (ver.  10),  "  a 
jubilee  shall  t\\dX  fiftieth  year  be  unto  j-ou"  (ver.  11),  it 
is  urged  that  this  is  in  accordance  with  a  mode  of  speech 
which  is  common  to  all  languages  and  ages.  Thus  we 
call  a  week  eight  days,  including  both  Sundays,  and  the 
best  classical  writers  called  an  olympiad  by  the  name  of 
quinquennium,  though  it  only  contained  four  entire 
years.  Moreover,  the  sacred  number  seven,  or  the  sab- 
batic idea,  which  underlies  all  the  festivals,  and  connects 
them  all  into  one  chain,  the  last  link  of  which  is  the  ju- 
bilee, corroborates  this  view,  inasmuch  as  we  have,  1. 
A  Sabbath  of  days;  2.  A  Sabbath  of  weeks  {the  seventh 
week  after  the  Passover  being  the  Sabbath  week,  as  the 
first  day  of  it  is  the  festival  of  weeks) ;  3.  A  Sabbath  of 
months  (inasmuch  as  the  seventh  month  has  both  a  festi- 
val and  a  fast,  and  with  its  first  day  begins  the  civil 
year) ;  4.  A  Sabbath  of  years  (the  seventh  j'ear  is  the  sab- 
batical j'ear) ;  and,  5.  A  Sabbath  of  Sabbaths,  inasmuch 
as  the  seventh  sabbatical  year  is  the  jubilee.  See  Sab- 
bath. 

IV.  Mode  of  Celebration. — As  the  observance  of  the 
jubilee,  like  that  of  the  sabbatical  year,  was  only  to  be- 
come obligatory  when  the  Israelites  had  taken  posses- 
sion of  the  promised  land,  and  cultivated  the  land  for 
that  period  of  years,  at  tlie  conclusion  of  which  the  fes- 
tival was  to  be  celebrated,  the  ancient  tradition  pre- 
served in  the  Talmud  seems  to  be  correct,  that  the  first 
sabbatical  year  was  in  the  one-and-twentieth,  and  the 
first  jubilee  in  the  sixty-fourth  year  after  the  Jews  came 
into  Canaan,  for  it  took  them  seven  years  to  conquer  it, 
and  seven  years  more  to  distribute  it  {Erachin,  xii,  G; 
Maimonides,  Jobel,  x,  2).  The  Bible  says  nothing  about 
the  manner  in  which  the  jubilee  is  to  be  celebrated,  ex- 
cept that  it  should  be  proclaimed  by  the  blast  of  a  trum- 
pet. See  Trumpet.  As  in  many  other  eases,  the  law- 
giver leaves  the  practical  application  of  this  law,  and 
the  necessarily  complicated  arrangements  connected 
therewith,  to  the  elders  of  Israel.  Now  tradition  tells 
us  that  the  trumpets  used  on  this  occasion,  like  those 
of  the  feast  of  trumpets,  or  new  j'ear,  were  of  rams' 
horns,  straight,  and  had  their  mouth-piece  covered  with 
gold  (Mishna,  Rosh  Ila-Shana,  iii,  2 ;  Maimonides,  Jobel, 
X,  11) ;  that  every  Israelite  blew  nine  blasts,  so  as  to 
make  the  trumpet  literaU}'  '•  sound  throughout  the  land" 
(Lev.  xxv,  9) ;  and  that ''  from  the  feast  of  trumpets,  or 
new  vear  (i.  e.  Tisri  1),  till  the  day  of  atonement  (i.  e, 
IV.-U  u  u 


Tisri  10),  the  slaves  were  neither  manumitted  to  return 
to  their  homes  nor  made  use  of  by  their  masters,  but 
ate,  drank,  and  rejoiced,  and  wore  garlands  on  their 
heads ;  and  when  the  day  of  atonement  came  the  judges 
blew  the  trumpet,  the  slaves  were  manumitted  to  go  to 
their  homes,  and  the  fields  were  set  free"  {Rosh  Ha- 
Shana,  8  b;  Maimonides,  Jobel,  x,  14).  Though  the 
Jews,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  cannot  now  celebrate 
the  jubilee,  yet  on  the  evening  of  the  day  of  atonement 
the  conclusion  of  the  fast  is  announced  in  all  the  syna- 
gogues to  the  present  day  by  the  blast  of  the  Shophar 
or  horn,  which,  according  to  the  Kabbins,  is  intended  to 
commemorate  tlie  ancient  jubilee  proclamation  {Orach 
Chajim,  cap.  dcxxiii,  sec.  6,  note). 

Because  the  Bible  does  not  record  any  particular  in- 
stance of  the  public  celebration  of  this  festival,  IMichaelis, 
Winer,  etc.,  have  questioned  whether  the  law  of  jubilee 
ever  came  into  actual  operation ;  while  Kranold,  Ilup- 
feld,  etc.,  have  positively  denied  it.  The  following  con- 
siderations, however,  speah  for  its  actual  observance:  1. 
iVll  the  other  Mosaic  festivals  have  been  observed,  and 
it  is  therefore  surpassing  strange  to  suppose  that  the  ju- 
bilee wliich  is  so  organically  connected  with  them,  and 
is  the  climax  of  all  of  them,  is  the  only  one  that  never 
was  observed.  2.  The  law  about  the  inalienability  of 
landed  property,  which  was  to  be  the  result  of  the  jubi- 
lee, actually  obtained  among  the  Jews,  thus  showmg 
that  this  festival  must  have  been  observed.  Hence  it 
was  with  a  view  to  observing  the  jubilee  law  that  the 
right  of  an  heiress  to  marry  was  restricted  (Numb. 
xxxvi,  4,  G,  7) ;  and  it  was  the  observance  of  this  law, 
forbidding  the  sale  of  land  in  such  a  manner  as  to  pre- 
vent its  reversion  to  the  original  owner  or  his  heir  in 
the  year  of  jubilee,  that  made  Naboth  refuse  to  part 
with  bis  vineyard  on  the  solicitation  of  king  Ahab  (1 
Kings  xxi,  1-4).  3.  From  Ezek.  xlvi,  17,  where  even 
the  icing  is  reminded  that  if  he  made  a  present  of  his 
landed  property  to  any  of  his  servants  it  could  only  be 
to  the  jubilee  j'ear,  when  it  must  revert  to  him,  it  is  ev- 
ident that  the  jubilee  was  observed.  Allusions  to  the 
jubilee  are  also  to  be  found  in  Neh.  v,  1-19 ;  Isa.  v.  7,  8, 
9,  10,  Ixi,  1,  2;  Ezek.  vii,  12,  13  (Isa.  xxxvii,  30  is  less 
clear).  Ewald  contends  that  the  institution  is  emi- 
nently practical  in  the  character  of  its  details,  and  that 
the  accidental  circumstance  of  no  particular  instance  of 
its  observance  having  been  recorded  in  the  Jewish  his- 
tory proves  nothing.  Besides  the  passages  to  which 
reference  has  been  made,  he  applies  several  others  to  the 
jubilee.  He  conceives  that  '-the  year  of  visitation" 
mentioned  in  Jcr.  xi,  23;  xxiii,  12;  xlviii,  44,  denotes 
the  punishment  of  those  who,  in  the  jubilee,  withheld 
by  tyranny  or  fraud  the  possessions  or  the  liberty  of  the 
poor.  From  Jer.  xxxii,  6-12,  he  infers  that  the  law  was 
restored  to  operation  in  the  reign  of  Josiah  (.4  Iterthiimer, 
p.  424,  aiote  1).  It  is  likely,  however,  that  in  the  gen- 
eral declension  of  religious  observances  under  the  later 
monarchs  of  Judah  this  institution  yielded  to  the  ava- 
rice and  worldUness  of  landed  proprietors,  especially  as 
mortgaged  property  and  servants  would  thereby  be  re- 
leased (see  Jer.  xxxiv,  8-11 ;  comp.  Neh.  v).  Indeed, 
it  is  intimated  that  the  Babylonian  captivity  should  be 
of  such  a  duration  as  to  compensate  for  the  years  (sab- 
batical and  jubilee  together)  of  which  Jehovah  had  thus 
been  defrauded  (2  Chron.  xxxvi,  21).  4.  The  general 
observance  of  the  jubilee  is  attested  by  the  unanimous 
voice  of  Jewish  tradition.  This  unanimity  of  opinion, 
however,  only  extends  to  the  observance  of  the  jubilee 
prior  to  the  IJaby Ionian  captivity,  for  many  of  the  later 
Rabbins  affirm  tliat  it  was  not  kept  after  the  captivity. 
But  in  the  Seder  Olam  (cap.  xxx),  the  author  of  which 
lived  shortly  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  we  are 
positively  assured  that  it  was  observed.  Josephus,  too 
(Ant.  iii,  12,  3),  speaks  of  it  as  being  permanently  ob- 
served. This  its,  moreover,  confirmed  by  Diodorus  Sic- 
ulus  (lib.  xl),  who  tells  us  that  the  Jews  cannot  dispose 
of  their  own  patrimony  {ISiovQ  icXi'/poi'e  ttwXhj'),  hb 
well  as  bv  the  fact  that  we  have  distinct  records  of  the 
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law  respecting  the  redemption  of  houses  in  cities  with- 
out walls,  which  forms  an  integral  part  of  the  jubilee 
law,  being  strictly  observed  to  a  very  late  period  (iira- 
cliin,  31  h\  Bcibu  Kama,  8-2  h). 

V.  Ori'/in,  Uesif/n,  and  Importance  of  the  Jubilee.— 
The  foundation  of  the  law  of  jubilee  appears  to  be  so  es- 
sentially connected  with  the  children  of  Israel  that  it 
seems  strange  that  Michaelis  should  have  confidently 
affirmed  its  Egj-ptian  origin,  while  yet  he  acknowledges 
tliat  lie  can  ])roduce  no  specific  evidence  on  the  subject 
(.J/o.s-.  Law,  art.  73).  The  only  well-proved  instance  of 
anything  Uke  it  in  other  nations  appears  to  be  that  of 
the  Dalmatians,  mentioned  by  Strabo,  lib.  vii  (p.  315, 
edit.  Casaubon).  He  says  that  they  redistributed  their 
land  every  eight  years.'  Ewald,  following  the  state- 
ment of  Plutarch,  refers  to  the  institution  of  Lycurgus ; 
but  Mr.  Grote  has  given  another  view  of  the  matter 
{History  of  Greece,  ii,  530). 

The  object  of  this  institution  was  that  those  of  the 
people  of  God  who,  through  poverty  or  other  adverse 
circumstances,  had  forfeited  their  personal  liberty  or 
property  to  their  fellow -citizens,  should  have  their 
debts  forgiven  by  their  co-religionists  everj'  half  centu- 
ry, on  the  great  day  of  atonement,  and  be  restored  to 
their  families  and  inheritance  as  freely  and  fuUy  as  God 
on  that  very  day  forgave  the  debts  of  his  people  and  re- 
stored them  to  perfect  fellowship  with  himself,  so  that 
the  whole  community,  having  forgiven  each  other  and 
being  forgiven  of  God,  might  return  to  the  original  or- 
der ^^■hich  had  been  disturbed  in  the  lapse  of  time,  and, 
being  freed  from  the  bondage  of  one  another,  might  im- 
reservedly  be  the  servants  of  him  who  is  their  redeemer. 
The  aim  of  the  jubilee,  therefore,  is  to  presen-e  unim- 
paired tlie  essential  character  of  the  theocracy,  to  the 
end  that  there  be  no  poor  among  the  people  of  God 
(Deut.  XV,  4).  Hence  God,  who  redeemed  Israel  from 
the  bondage  of  Egypt  to  be  his  peculiar  people,  and  al- 
lotted to  them  the  promised  land,  will  not  suffer  any 
one  to  usurp  his  tiila  as  Lord  over  those  whom  he  owns 
as  his  own.  It  is  the  idea  of  grace  for  all  the  suffering 
cliildren  of  man,  bringing  freedom  to  the  captive  and 
rest  to  the  weary  as  well  as  to  the  earth,  which  made 
the  year  of  jubilee  the  s\'mbol  of  the  Messianic  year  of 
grace  (Isa.  bii,  2),  when  all  the  conflicts  in  the  universe 
should  be  restored  to  their  original  harmony,  and  when 
not  only  we,  who  have  the  first-fruits  of  the  Spirit,  but 
the  whole  creation,  which  groaneth  and  travaileth  in 
pain  together  until  now,  may  be  restored  into  the  glori- 
ous liberty  of  the  sons  of  God  (comp.  Isa.  Ixi,  1-3 ,  Luke 
iv,  21;  Kom.  viii,  18-23:  Heb.  iv,  9). 

The  importance  of  this  institution  will  be  apparent 
if  it  is  considered  what  moral  and  social  advantages 
would  accrue  to  the  commmiity  from  the  sacred  observ- 
ance of  it.  1.  It  would  prevent  the  accumulation  of 
land  on  the  part  of  a  few  to  the  detriment  of  tlie  com- 
munity at  large.  2.  It  would  render  it  impossible  for 
any  one  to  bo  bom  to  absolute  po\-erty,  since  every  one 
had  liis  hereditary  land.  3.  It  would  "preclude  those  in- 
equaUties  which  are  produced  by  extremes  of  riches  and 
poverty,  and  which  make  one  man  domineer  over  an- 
otlier.  4.  It  would  utterly  do  away  with  slavery.  5. 
It  would  afford  a  fresh  opportunity  to  those  who"  were 
reduced  Ijy  adverse  circiunstances  to  begin  agani  their 
career  of  industry-,  in  the  patrimony  which  they  had 
temporarily  forfeited.  C.  It  wonld  periodically  rectify 
the  disorders  which  crept  into  the  state  in  the  course  of 
tune,  preclude  the  division  of  the  people  into  nobles  and 
plebeians,  and  preserve  the  tlieocracv  inviolate. 

A'l.  Literature.— 'Yhd  Mi.shna  {Krachin,  ch.  viii,  ix) 
gives  verj'  important  enactments  of  a  verj'  ancient  date 
respecting  tlie  jul)ilec.  In  Maimonides  {Jod  Jfa-Che- 
cakii.  especially  the  tract  so  often  almve  referred  to  as 
lliMioih  .Shemila  Ve-Jobd,  ch.  x-xiii)  an  ejiitome  will 
be  found  of  the  .Jewish  information  on  this  subject 
which  is  scattered  through  the  Talmud  and  Midrashim. 
or  the  modern  productions  are  to  be  mentioned  the  val- 
uable treatises  of  Cuiweus,  Le  liej).  IJtbr.  chap,  ii,  sec.  iv 


(in  the  Crifici  Sacri,  ix,  278  sq.),  and  Mej'er,  Be  Tem- 
por.  et  Diebus  Hebrceorum  (in  Ugoliiii  Thesaurus,  i,  708, 
1755),  p.  341-360 ;  Michaelis,  Commentaries  on  the  Laus 
of  Moses  (Engl,  version,  Lond.  1814),  vol.  i,  art.  Ixxxiii, 
p.  376  sq. ;  Ideler,  Ilandbuch  der  Chronologie  (Berl.  1825), 
i,  502  sq ;  the  excellent  prize  essays  of  Kranold,  De  A  nno 
Hebr.Jubikeo  (Gtitting.  1837),  and  Wolde,  De  anno  Hebr. 
Jubilceo  (Gottingen,  1837)  ;  Biihr,  Symbolik  des  Mosa- 
ischen  Cultus  (Heidelberg,  1839),  i,  572  sq.;  Ewald,  Die 
A  Iterthibner  des  Volkes  Israel  (Getting.  1854),  p.  415  sq.; 
Saalschtitz,  Das  Mosaische  Recht  (Berlin,  1853),  i,  141, 
etc.;  and  Archdologie  der  Ilebider  (Konigsb.  1856),  ii, 
224,  etc. ;  Herzfeld,  Geschichte  des  Volkes  Israel  (Nord- 
hausen,  1855),  i,  463,  etc. ;  Keil,  Handbuch  der  Biblischen 
Archaoloffie  (Frankf.  a.  M.  1858),  i,  374,  etc.  Hupfeld 
(Commentatio  de  Hebrceonim  Festis,  part  iii,  1852)  has 
lately  dealt  with  it  in  a  wilful  and  reckless  style  of  crit- 
icism. Vitringa  notices  the  prophetical  bearing  of  the 
j  ubilee  in  lib.  iv,  c.  4  of  the  Obserratiojies  Sacrn.  Light- 
loot  {Harm.  Eranr/.  in  Lite,  iv,  19)  pursues  the  subject  in 
a  fancifid  mamier,  and  makes  out  that  Christ  suffered  in 
a  jubilee  year.  For  further  details,  see  Wagenseil,  De 
anno  Jubilceo  Hebr.  (Altdorf,  1700) ;  J.  C.  Buck,  De  anno 
Ilebrceoi:  jubil(to  (Yiteb.  1700) ;  Carpzov,  De  anno  jubi- 
lceo (Lips.  1730;  also  in  his  Apparat.  crit.ip.  447) ;  Ode, 
De  anno  Heb.  jubilceo  (Traj.  a.  R.  1736 ;  also  in  Oelrich's 
Collectio,  ii,  421-508) ;  Laurich,  Lerjislutio  Mosaica  de 
anno  semiseculari  (Altenb.  1794) ;  also  Slarck,  Syllog. 
dissert.  302 ;  Bauer,  Gottesd.  Verfass.  ii,  277 ;  Hullmann, 
Urc/esch.  des  Staats,  73 ;  A"an  der  Hardt,  Dejubil.  Mosis 
(Helmstadt,  1728) ;  Jochanan  Salomo,  De  jubil.  Hebr. 
(Danz.  1679) ;  Meier,  De  mysterii  Jobekci  (Brem.  1700) , 
Eeineccius,  De  oriyine  JuMlceonan  (Weissenfels,  1730) ; 
Stemler,  De  anno  Jobeheo  (Lips.  1730) ;  Van  Poorteren, 
Juhilaus  Hebrceorum  (Cob.  1730)  ;  Walther,  De  Jubilceo 
Judceorum  (Sodin.  1762).  Other  monographs,  relating, 
how^ever,  rather  to  later  times,  are  cited  by  Volbediug, 
Index,  p.  128, 162.     See  Sabbatical  Year. 

JUBILEE,  or  JUBILEE  YEAR,  an  institution  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  the  name  of  which  is  bor- 
rov/ed  from  that  of  the  Jewish  jubilee  (see  above).  The 
Catholic  jubilee  is  of  two  kinds,  ordinary  and  extraor- 
dinary. The  ordinary  jubilee  is  that  which  is  celebra- 
ted at  stated  intervals,  the  length  of  which  has  varied 
at  different  times.  Its  origin  is  traced  to  pope  Boniface 
Till,  who  issued,  for  the  year  1300,  a  bull  grantmg  a 
plenarj'  indulgence  to  all  pilgrim-visitors  of  Rome  dur- 
ing that  j^ear  on  condition  of  their  penitently  confessing 
their  sins,  and  visiting  the  church  of  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul  fifteen  times  if  strangers,  and  thirty  times  if  resi- 
dents of  the  city.  The  invitation  was  accepted  with 
marvellous  enthusiasm.  Innumerable  troops  of  pilgrims 
from  every  part  of  the  Church  flocked  to  Rome.  Gio- 
vanni Yillani,  a  contemporary  chronicler,  states  that  the 
constant  number  of  pOgrims  in  Rome,  not  reckoning 
those  who  were  on  the  road  going  or  returning,  during 
the  entire  year,  never  fell  below  200,000.  Boniface, 
finding  the  jubilee  a  success,  and  having  been  informed, 
so  the  storA'  goes,  by  a  hoarj'  patriarch,  who,  at  the  age 
of  107,  attended  it,  that  a  hundred  years  ago  a  like  ju- 
bilee had  been  held,  now  ordered  that  it  should  there- 
after be  held  everj^  hundredth  year.  The  great  gain 
which  the  occasion  afforded  to  the  churches  at  Rome 
induced  Clement  VI  to  abridge  the  time  to  fifty  years. 
His  jubilee  accordingly  took  place  in  1350.  and  was  even 
more  numerously  attended  than  that  of  Boniface,  the 
average  number  of  pilgrims,  until  the  heats  of  summer 
suspended  their  frequency,  being,  according  to  jMatthew 
Yillani,  no  fewer  than  1,000,000 !  The  term  of  interval 
was  still  further  abridged  by  Urban  YI;  but  in  the 
stormy  days  of  his  pontificate  the  jubilee  could  not  take 
place,  and  his  successor,  Boniface  IX,  improved  this  to 
his  advantage,  and  ordered  it  to  take  place  in  1390. 
Ten  years  later  he  repeated  it,  and,  besides,  instituted 
extra  years  of  jidiilee,  and  permitted  their  observance 
also  in  foreign  cities  provided  the  worshippers  would 
pay  into  the  Roman  treasury  the  cost  of  a  journey  to 
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the  lioly  city  (comp.  Amort,  De  origine,  progressu,  va- 
lore  ac  frucUi  indulgent,  i,  87  scj.).  Paul  II  finally  or- 
dered in  1470  that  thenceforward  every  twenty-fifth 
year  should  be  held  as  jubilee,  an  arrangement  which 
has  continued  ever  since  to  regulate  the  ordinary  jubi- 
lee. As  the  indulgences  could,  by  the  payment  of  given 
sums  and  the  contribution  to  ecclesiastical  purposes,  al- 
ways be  obtained  at  the  home  of  the  penitent,  the  pil- 
grimages to  Kome  gradually  iliminished  in  frequency ; 
but  tlie  observance  itself  has  been  punctually  maintain- 
ed at  each  recurring  period,  with  the  single  exception 
of  the  j'ear  1800,  in  which,  owing  to  the  vacancy  of  the 
holy  see  and  the  troubles  of  tlio  times,  it  was  not  held. 
For  the  excesses  committed  in  the  sale  of  indidgences, 
see  Indulgences.  The  extraordinary  jubilee  is  order- 
ed by  the  pope  out  of  the  regular  period,  either  on  his 
accession,  or  on  some  occasion  of  public  calamity,  or  in 
some  critical  condition  of  the  fortunes  of  the  Church ; 
one  of  the  conditions  for  obtaining  the  indulgence  in 
such  cases  being  the  recitation  of  certain  stated  prayers 
for  the  particular  necessity  in  which  the  jubilee  orig- 
inated. See  Herzog,  ^ca7-7ift(7/yZ;fo/?.  vii,  117;  Cham- 
bers, s.  v. ;  Walcott,'-!>'ac.  .1  rdue'ol  p.  334.  (J.  II.  W.) 
Jubilees,  Book  of.  This  apocryphal  or  llagadic 
book,  which  was  used  so  largely  in  the  ancient  Church, 
and  was  still  known  to  the  Byzantines,  but  of  which 
both  the  original  Hebrew  and  the  Greek  were  after- 
wards lost,  has  recently  been  discovered  in  an  Ethiopic 
version  in  Abyssinia. 

I.  Title  of  the  Booh,  and  its  Signification. — The  book 
is  called  ra  'Iwj8»;\oIa  =  n'lP31'^n  IBO,  "fAe  Jubilees" 
or  '-the  book  of  Jubilees"  because  it  divides  the  period 
of  the  Biblical  history  upon  which  it  treats,  i.  e.  from 
the  creation  to  the  entrance  of  the  Israelites  into  Ca- 
naan, into  fifty  jubilees  of  forty-nine  years  each,  equal 
to  21:50  years,  and  carefully  describes  every  event  ac- 
cording to  the  jubilee,  sabbatical -year,  or  year  in  which 
it  transpired,  as  stated  in  the  inscription:  "These  are 
the  words  of  the  division  of  the  days  according  to  the 
law  and  the  testimon_y,  according  to  the  events  of  the 
years  in  sabbatical  years  and  in  jubilees,"  etc.  It  is 
also  called  by  the  fathers  >)  \etzt>)  VkvEaiQ,  \nrri(Tyh'e- 
(TiQ,  i^uKpoysveaig  ;  ra  Xctttu  FwiatuiQ  =  rT^UJS^i 
X— IT,  i.  e.  the  small  Genesis,  compendium  of  Genesis,  be- 
cause it  only  selects  certain  portionsof  Genesis,  although 
through  its  lengthy  comments  upon  these  points  it  is 
actually  longer  than  this  canonical  book  (comp.  Epipha- 
nius,  Adi\  Hter.  lib.  i,  tom.  iii,  cap.  vi,  edit.  Petav. ;  G. 
Syncellus,  p.  8) ;  or,  according  to  Ewald's  rendering  of 
it,  Til  XtTrra  (snbtilia,  minuta')  Ff  I'errtc',  because  it  di- 
vides thohistdrv  upon  which  if  tr^'afs  into  very  minute 
and  sniiill  p^Tio' Is  {i;, .■.■r/urhfr  ,/,..  ];,//.>.<  Israel,  i,  271)  ; 
it  is  calli"l  liy  St..lenjnie  t/n  ajinrriijihul  (Icnesis  (sec  be- 
low, sec.  o).  anil  it  is  also  styled  ?)  roh  MMVu'tioQ  c'mo- 
KoXv^jiQ,  the  Apocah)pse  of  Moses,  by  George  Sj'ncellus 
and  Ccthenus,  I)ecauso  the  book  pretends  to  be  a  revela- 
tion (if  (iiiil  ti)  Moses,  and  is  denominated  "  ?/«e  book  of 
the  diri<i<iii  ,;/',/  (//<"  f)y  the  Abyssinian  Church,  from  the 
first  words  of  thr  inscription. 

II.  Design  and  Contents  of  the  Book. — This  apocry- 
phal book  is  designed  to  be  a  commentary  on  the  ca- 
nonical books  of  Genesis  and  Exodus.  (1)  It  fixes  and 
arranges  more  minutely  the  chronology  of  the  Biblical 
history  from  the  creation  to  the  entrance  of  the  Israel- 
ites into  Canaan;  (2)  Solves  the  various  difficulties  to 
be  found  in  the  narratives  of  these  canonical  books;  (3) 
Describes  more  fully  events  which  are  simply  hinted  at 
in  the  sacred  history  of  that  early  period;  and  (4)  Ex- 
patiates upon  the  reUgious  observances,  such  as  the 
Sabbath, the  festivals,  circumcision,  sacrifices, la;vful  and 
unlawful  meats,  etc.,  setting  forth  their  sacred  charac- 
ter, as  \vell  as  our  duty  to  keep  them,  by  showing  the 
high  antiquity  of  these  institutions,' inasmuch  as  they 
have  been  sacredly  observed  by  the  patriarchs,  as  may 
be  seen  from  the  following  notice  of  these  four  points. 

a.  In  its  chronological  arrangements  we  find  that  it 


places  the  deluge  in  A.M.  1353  (Jubil.  vi,  Gl),  and  the 
exodus  in  the  year  A.M.  2410  (iv,  10).  This,  with  the 
forty  years'  sojourn  in  the  wilderness,  yields  fifty  jubi- 
lees of  forty-nine  years  each  from  the  creation  to  the 
entrance  into  Canaan,  i.  e.  2450,  and  also  allows  a  new 
jubilee  period  to  commence  immediately  upon  the  en- 
tering of  the  Israelites  into  the  Promised  Land.  Though 
in  the  calculations  of  this  period  the  book  of  Jubi- 
lees agrees  in  its  particulars  with  the  Hebrew  text  of 
Genesis  and  Exodus,  yet  it  differs  from  the  canonical 
text  both  as  to  the  time  of  the  sojourn  in  Egypt  and 
the  years  in  Avhich  the  ante  and  post-diluvian  patri- 
archs begat  their  children.  Thus  Jared  is  said  to  have 
lived  G2  instead  of  102  j'ears  before  Enoch  was  born, 
Methuselah  was  G7  instead  of  187  at  the  birth  of  La- 
mech,  and  Lamech  again  was  53  instead  of  182  when  he 
begat  Noah ,  agreeing  partly  with  the  Samaritan  Pen- 
tateuch, and  partly  with  the  Septuagint  in  their  state- 
ments about  these  antediluvian  patriarchs.  In  the  chro- 
nology of  the  post-diluvian  jiatriarchs,  however,  the  book 
of  Jubilees  deviates  from  these  versions,  and  says  that 
Arphaxad  begat  Cainan  when  74-75 ;  after  the  deluge, 
Cainan  begat  Salah  when  57,  Salah  begat  Eber  when 
67,  Eber  begat  Peleg  when  G8,  Peleg  begat  Keu  when 
61 ;  the  birth  of  Serug  is  omitted,  but  Serug  is  said  to 
have  begat  Nahor  in  the  year  116  after  the  birth  of 
Reu,  and  Nahor  begat  Terah  in  his  G2d  year  (compare 
Jubil.  iv,  40,  etc.).  The  going  down  into  Eg\']it  is  placed 
about  A.M.  2172-2173  (Jubil.  xlv,  1-3),  so  tiiat  when  we 
deduct  it  from  2410,  in  which  year  the  exodus  is  placed, 
there  remains  for  the  sojourn  in  Egypt  238  years.  In 
the  description  of  the  lives  of  Noah,  Abraham  (xxiii, 
23),  Isaac  (xxxvi,  49-52),  Jacob  (xlv,  40-43),  and  Jo- 
seph (xlvi,  9-15),  the  clironology  agrees  with  the  He- 
brew text  of  Genesis. 

b.  Of  the  difficulties  in  the  sacred  narrative  which  the 
book  of  Jubilees  tries  to  solve  may  Ije  mentioned  that 
it  accounts  for  the  serpent  speaking  to  Eve  by  saying 
that  all  animals  spoke  before  the  fall  in  paradise  (comp. 
Gen.  i,  1  with  Jubil.  iii,  98) :  explains  very  minutely 
whence  the  first  heads  of  families  took  their  wives  (Ju- 
bil. iv,  24,  71, 100,  etc.);  how  far  the  sentence  of  death 
pronounced  in  Gen.  ii,  17  has  been  fulfilled  literally  (iv, 
99,  etc.) ;  shows  that  the  sons  of  God  who  came  to  the 
daughters  of  men  were  angels  (v,  3) ;  with  what  help 
Noah  brought  the  animals  into  the  ark  (v,  7G) ;  where- 
with the  tower  of  Babel  was  destroyed  (x,  87) ;  why 
Sarah  disliked  Ishmael  and  urged  Abraham  to  send  him 
away  (xvii,  13) ;  why  Rebecca  loved  Jacob  so  dearly 
(xix,  40-84) ;  how  it  was  that  Esau  came  to  sell  his 
birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage  (xxiv,  5-20) ;  who  told 
Rebekah  (Gen.  xxvii,  42)  that  Esau  determined  to  kill 
Jacob  (xxxvii,  1,  etc.) ;  how  it  was  that  he  afterwards 
desistal  from  his  determination  to  kill  Jacob  (xxxv, 
29-105) ;  why  Rebekah  said  (Gen.  xxvii,  45)  that  she 
would-be  deprived  ofbqth  her  sons  in  one  day  (xxxvii, 
9);  why  Er,Judah's  first-born,  died  (xh,l-7);  whyOnan 
would  not  redeem  Tamar  (xli,  11-13);  why  Judah  was 
not  punished  for  his  sin  with  Tamar  (xli,  57-G7) ;  why 
Joseph  had  the  money  put  into  the  sacks  of  his  breth- 
ren (xlii,  71-73) ;  and  how  Moses  was  nourished  in  the 
ark  (xlvii,  13),  and  that  it  was  not  God,  but  the  chief- 
mastemah,  iT3;3'il^"3,  the  enemg,  v,'ho  hardened  the  hearts 
of  the  Egyptians  (xlviii,58). 

c.  Instances  where  events  which  are  briefli/  mtntiomd 
or  simply  hinted  at  in  the  canonical  book  of  Genesis,  and 
which  seem  to  refer  to  another  narrative  of  an  earlier 
or  later  date,  are  given  more  fully  in  the  book  of  Jubi- 
lees, will  be  found  in  Jubil.  xvi,  39-101,  where  an  exten- 
sive description  is  given  of  the  ap]5carance  of  the  angels 
to  Abraham  and  Sarah  as  a  supplement  to  Gen.  xviii, 
14 ;  in  Jubil.  xxxii,  5-38, 50-53,  where  Jacob  is  described 
as  giving  tithes  of  all  his  possessions,  and  wishing  to 
erect  a  house  of  God  in  Bethel,  which  is  a  fuller  de- 
scription of  that  hinted  at  in  Gen.  xxviii,  22 ;  in  Jubil. 
xxxiv,  4-25,  where  Jacob's  battle  with  the  seven  kings 
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of  the  Amoritcs  is  described,  to  -Hliich  alliisiou  is  made 
in  Gen.  xlviii,  22. 

(1.  As  to  the  reliyious  observances,  we  are  told  that 
the  Feast  of  Weeks,  or  Pentecost  (Dilimn  DTi,  Sn 
mSl^w,  Tilipn),  is  contained  in  the  covenants  which 
God  made  with  Noah  and  Abraham  (comp.  JubU.  vi,  5G- 
GO  with  (ien.  ix,  8-17 ;  xiv,  51-6-1  with  Gen.  xv,  18-21) ; 
the  Feast  of  Tabernadfs  was  first  celebrated  by  Abra- 
ham at  Heershcba  (Jubil.  xvi,  Gl-lOl);  the  concluding 
Festinil  (p.'^'S.V  "'ra^U),  which  is  on  the  23d  of  Tisri, 
continuing  the  Feast  of  Tahemacles  [see  Festival], 
was  instituted  by  Jacob  (Jubil.  xxxii,  87-94)  after  his 
vision  at  Bethel  (Gen.  xxxv,  9-14) ;  and  that  the  mourn- 
ing on  the  Day  of  Atonement  (":"iS3  CT')  was  instituted 
(Lev.  xvi,  29)  to  commemorate  the  mourning  of  Jacob 
over  the  loss  of  Joseph  (Jubil.  xxxiv,  50-CO). 

(The  German  version  by  Dillmann,  through  which 
this  book  has  recently  been  made  known  to  Europeans, 
has  been  divided  by  the  erudite  translator  into  ffty 
chapters,  but  not  into  verses.  The  references  in  this 
article  arc  to  those  chapters,  and  the  lines  of  the  respec- 
tive chapters.) 

III.  A  nthor  and  Orifjinal  Language  of  the  Book. — 
That  the  author  of  this  book  was  a  Jew  is  evident  from, 
.  (1)  His  minute  description  of  the  Sabbath  and  festi- 
vals, as  well  as  all  the  Rabbinic  ceremonies  connected 
therewith  (1. 19-33, 49-GO),  which  developed  themselves 
in  the  course  of  time,  and  which  we  are  told  are  sirtiply 
types  described  by  IMoses  from  heavenly  archetypes, 
and  have  not  only  been  kept  by  the  angels  in  heaven, 
but  are  binding  upon  the  Jews  world  without  end;  (2) 
The  elevated  position  he  ascribes  to  the  Jewish  peojjle 
(ii,  79-91 ;  xvi,  50-56) ;  ordinary  Israelites  are  in  digni- 
ty equal  to  angels  (xv,  72-75),  and  the  priests  are  like 
the  presence-angels  (xxxi, 47-49);  over  Israel  only  does 
the  Lord  himself  rule,  whilst  he  appointed  evU  spirits  to 
exercise  dominion  over  all  other  nations  (xv,  80-90) ; 
and  (3)  The  many  Ilagadic  elements  of  this  book  which 
are  still  preserved  in  the  Talmud  and  Midrashim.  Com- 
pare, for  instance,  Jubil.  i,  1 16,  where  the  presence-angel, 
•1"i--^,  a'^JSn  "i'i\  is  described  as  having  preceded 
the  hosts  of  Israel,  with  Srinhedrirn, 38,h;  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  creation  of  paradise  on  the  third  day  (Jubil.  ii, 
37  with  Bereshilh  Rabba,  c.  xv);  the  twenty-two  gen- 
erations from  Adam  to  Jacob  (Jubil.  ii,  64,  91,  with  Be- 
reshilh Rabha  and  Midrash  Tadshe,  169);  the  animals 
speaking  before  the  fall  (Jubil.  iii,  98  with  the  Mid- 
rashim ) ;  the  remark  that  Adam  lived  70  years  less  than 
1000  years  in  order  that  the  declaration  "might  be  ful- 
filled "  in  the  day  in  which  thou  eatest  thereof  thou  shalt 
die,"  since  lOOd  years  arc  as  one  day  with  the  Lord  (Ju- 
bil. iv,  09  wiili  i:,n.<h;il,  Rabba,  c.  xix;  J H»tin.  IHal.  c. 
Tryjih.  P.27.S.  <■,!.  ( »i  to  ) ;  the  causes  of  the  deluge  (Jubil. 
V,  5-20  with  Bereshith  Rabba,  c.  xxxi) ;  the  declaration 
that  the  beginning  of  the  first,  fourth,  seventh,  and  tenth 
months  are  to  be  celebrated  as  festivals,  being  the  be- 
ginning of  the  four  seasons  called  riEpP,  and  having 
already  been  observed  by  Noah  (.Tubil.  vi,  31-95  with 
Pirke.  R.  Kliezer,  cap.  viii ;  Pseudo-Jonathan  on  Gen. 
viii,22);  the  statement  that  Satan  induced  God  to  ask 
Abraham  to  sacrifice  his  son  (Jubil.  xvii,  49-53  with 
Sanhedrim, HO,h);  that  Abraham  was  tempted  ten  times 
(Jul)il.  xix,  22  with  IMishna,  A  both,  v,  3  ;  Tarrpim  Jeru- 
snlem  on  (Jen.  xxii,  l,etc.);  and  that  Joseph  "spoke  He- 
lirew  when  he  made  himself  known  to  his  brothers  (Ju- 
bil. xliii,  54  with  Bereshith  Rabba,  cap.  xciii).  As,  how- 
ever, some  of  the  practices,  rites,  and  interpretations 
given  in  this  book  are  at  variance  with  the  traditional 
expositions  of  the  Rabbins,  I5eer  is  of  opinion  that  the 
^^Titer  was  a  Dosithean  who  was  anxious  to  bring  about 
a  fusion  of  Samaritanism  and  Rabbinic -Judaism  by 
making  mutual  concessions  (Ikis  Biich  d.Jubilden,[).CA, 
62) ;  Jt'llinck,  again,  thinks  that  he  was  an  Fssene,  and 
wrote  thi.s  book  against  the  Pharisees,  who  maintained 
that  the  bcgiuuing  of  the  month  is  to  be  fixed  by  ob- 


servation and  not  by  calculation  c^s  >"  ^inn  ^'iTip 
rt'i'^X'^n),  and  that  the  Sanhedrim  had  the  power  of  or- 
daining intercalary  years  [see  Hii.lel  II],  adducing  in 
corroboration  of  this  view  the  remark  in  Jubil.  vi,  95- 
133,  the  chronological  system  of  the  author,  which  is 
based  upon  heptades ;  and  the  strict  observance  of  the 
Sabbath,  which,  as  an  Essene  loving  the  sacred  number 
seven,  he  urges  upon  every  Israelite  (compare  Juliil.  ii, 
73-135 ;  iv,  19-61 ;  Beth  Ha-3Jidrash,  iii,  p.  xi)  ;  whilst 
Frankel  maintains  that  the  writer  was  an  Egyptian  Jew, 
and  a  priest  at  the  temple  in  Leontopolis,  which  ac- 
counts for  his  setting  such  a  high  value  upon  sacrifices, 
and  tracing  the  origin  of  the  festivals  and  sacrifices  to 
the  patriarchs  (3fonatssch7-iff,v,-p.3Q&}. 

Notwithstanding  the  difference  of  opinion  as  to  which 
phase  of  Judaism  the  author  belonged,  all  agree  that 
this  book  was  written  in  Hebrew,  that  it  was  afterwards 
translated  into  Greek,  and  that  the  Ethiopic,  of  which 
Dillmann  has  given  a  German  version,  was  made  from 
the  Greek.  ]\Iany  of  the  expressions  in  the  book  can 
only  be  understood  by  retranslating  them  into  Hebrew. 
Thus,  for  instance,  the  remarks  "  unci  es  giebt  keine 
Uebergehung"  (Jubil.  vi,  101, 102),  "und  sie  sollen  kei- 
nen  Tag  iiebergehen"  (vi,  107),  become  intelligible  when 
we  bear  in  mind  that  the  original  had  ^^':i''l' ,  interca- 
lation. Moreover,  the  writer  designates  the  Avivcs  of 
the  patriarchs  from  the  family  of  Seth  by  names  which 
express  beauty  and  virtue  in  Hebrew  ;  Seth  married  Az- 
urah,  iTTll£",  restraint;  Jared  married  Beracha,  ii;:'^^, 
blessing ;  Enoch  and  Methuselah  married  wives  of  the 
name  of  Adni,  n"^" ,  pleasure ;  whilst  Cain  married  his 
sister  Avan,  "(IN,  vice  (Jubil.  iv,  24-128).  The  words 
^in"^ir3  ^'2,  Gen.  xxii,  16,  are  rendered  in  the  book  of 
Jubil.  (xvii,  42)  bei  meinim  Ilavpte,  whiih  is  the  well- 
known  Palestinian  oath  "CNI,  "'TTX"!  '^'^na  (compare 
Sanhedrim,  2,  3,  al.),  and  which  no  Greek  writer  would 
use,  especially  as  the  Sept.  does  not  have  it  here.  There 
are  also  other  renderings  which  show  that  the  writer 
had  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  before  him  and  not  the  Sept., 
a  fact  which  is  irreconcilable  on  the  supposition  that  he 
was  a  Greek  Jew,  or  wrote  in  Greek,  as  he  would  un- 
doubtedly have  used  the  Sept.  Thus,  for  instance,  the 
I  book  of  Jubil.  xiv,  9, 10,  has  "  dcr  aus  deinem  Leibe  her- 
vorgeht,"  which  is  a  literal  translation  of  the  Hebrew 
"iril^a  N:J'i  "ifX,  Gen.  xv,  4;  otherwise  the  Sept.  cc 
i^fXivatrai  Ik  (tov  :  Jubil.  xiv,  29  has  "  aber  Abram 
wchrtc  sie  ab,"  so  the  Hebrew  C^SS  tlniX  2i;;*_"l  (Gen. 
XV,  11),  not  the  Sept.  Kai  cvviKoSnatv  avTo'ii;"Aj3pai.i 
(comp.  also  book  of  Jubil.  xv,  17  with  Sept.  Gen.  xvii,  7 ; 
XV,  43  with  Sept.  xvii,  17;  xv,  46  with  Sept.  xvii,  19). 
To  these  is  to  be  added  the  testimony  of  St.  Jerome,  who 
remarks  upon  ilS"i,  "  Hoc  verbum,  quantum  mcmoria 
suggerit,  nusquam  alibi  in  scripturis  Sanctis  apud  Hc- 
braeos  invenisse  me  novi,  absque  libro  apocrj'jiho,  qui  a 
Grajcis  fiiKpoyivtaiq  appellatur.  Ibi  in  a'dificatione  tur- 
ris  pro  stadio  ponitur,  in  quo  excercentur  pugiles  et  ath- 
letaj  et  cursorum  velocitas  comprobatur"  (comp.  In  ej.is- 
lola  ad  Fabiolam  de  viansionibvs.  Mansio  xviii  on  Nimib. 
xxxiii,  21,  22);  and  agaui  (Mansio  xxiv  on  Numb. 
xxxiii,  27,  28),  "  Hoc  eodem  vocabulo  (ln*Fl)  et  iisdem 
literis  scriptum  invenio  patrem  Abraham,  qui  in  supra- 
dicto  apocrypho  Geneseos  volumine  abactis  corvis,  qui 
liomjnum  frumenta  vastabant,  abactoris  vel  depulsoris 
sortitus  est  nomen ;"  as  well  as  the  fact  that  portions  of 
the  book  are  still  extant  in  Hebrew  (comp.  Jellinek,  7?f ^/* 
Ha-Midrash,  vol.  iii,  p.  ix,  etc.").  The  agreement  of 
many  passages  with  the  Sept.,  when  the  latter  deviates 
from  the  Hebrew,  is,  as  Dillmann  observes,  to  be  as- 
cribed to  the  translator,  who,  when  rendering  it  into 
Greek,  used  the  Sept.  (Ewald,  Jahrbuch,  iii,  90). 

IV.  Date  and  Importance  of  the  Book. — That  this 
book  was  written  before  the  destruction  of  the  Temple 
is  evident  not  only  from  its  description  of  the  sacrifices 
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and  the  services  performed  therein,  but  from  its  whole 
complexion,  and  this  is  admitted  by  all  who  have  writ- 
ten on  it.  Its  exact  date,  however,  is  a  matter  of  dis- 
pute. Kriiger  maintains  that  it  was  written  between 
B.C.  332  and  320 ;  Dillmann  and  Frankel  think  that  it 
was  written  in  the  first  centunj  before  Christ  ;'\\h\lst 
Ewald  is  of  opinion  that  it  originated  about  the  birth  of 
C/irisf.  The  medium  of  the  two  extremes  is  the  most 
probable. 

The  importance  of  this  book  can  hardly  be  overrated 
when  we  remember  that  it  is  one  of  the  very  few  Bibli- 
cal works  which  have  come  down  to  us  written  between 
the  close  of  the  O.-T.  canon  and  the  beginning  of  the 
N.  T.  There  are,  however,  several  other  considerations 
which  render  this  book  a  most  important  contribution, 
both  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Bible  and  to  the  history 
of  Jewish  belief  anterior  to  the  Christian  rera.  1.  Many 
portions  of  it  are  Uteral  translations  of  the  book  of  Gen- 
esis, and  therefore  enable  us  to  see  in  what  state  the 
Hebrew  text  was  at  that  age,  and  furnish  us  with  some 
readings  which  are  preferable  to  those  given  in  the  tex- 
tus  receptus,  e.  g.  Jubil.  xvii,  17  renders  it  probable  that 
the  correct  reading  of  Gen.  xxi,  11  is  b""!  133  nX  h" 
ir,*2it  mx,  which  is  corroborated  by  the  verse  imme- 
diately following.  2.  It  shows  us  that  the  Jews  of  that 
age  believed  in  the  siu"vival  of  the  soul  after  the  death 
of  the  body  (xxiii,  115).  though  the  resurrection  of  the 
body  is  nowhere  mentioned  therein ;  that  they  believed 
in  the  existence  of  Satan,  the  prince  of  legions  of  evil 
spirits,  respecting  which  so  little  is  said  in  the  O.  Test, 
and  so  much  in  the  New;  and  that  these  evil  spirits 
have  dominion  over  men,  and  are  often  the  cause  of 
their  illnesses  and  death  (x,  35-47;  xlix,  7-10).  3.  It 
shows  us  what  the  Jews  believed  about  the  coming  of 
tlie  ^lessiah,  and  the  great  day  of  judgment  (xxxiii, 
37-1 18 ).  4.  It  explains  the  statements  in  Acts  vii,  53 ; 
Gal.  lii,  19;  lleb.  ii,  2,  which  have  caused  so  much  dif- 
ficulty to  interpreters,  by  most  distinctly  declaring  that 
the  law  was  given  through  the  presence-angel  (i,  99-102). 
5.  It  even  appears  to  be  quoted  in  the  N.  T.  (compare  2 
Pet.  ii,  4;  Jude  6,  with  Jubil.  iv,  76;  v,  3,  20). 

V.  Literature.  —  It  has  already  been  remarked  that 
the  Hebrew  original  of  tliis  book  is  lost.  Chapters 
xxxiv  and  xxxv  are,  however,  preserved  from  Mllrash 
Vajisau,  in  Midrcish  Jalkut  Sabbat,  section  Bereshith, 
exxxiii,  as  has  been  pointed  out  by  Jellinek  (see  be- 
low) ;  and  Treuenfels  has  shown  parallels  between  other 
parts  ot  the  book  of  Jubilees  and  the  llagada  and  Mid- 
rashim  in  the  Literaturblatt  des  Orients,  1846,  p.  81  sip 
The  Greek  version  of  this  book,  which  was  made  at  a 
v-ery  earh^  period  of  the  Christian  tera,  as  is  evident 
from  Clement's  Recognit.  cap.  xxx-xxxii,  though  Epi- 
phanius  (.1  dv.  Ilwres.  lib.  i,  cap.  iv,  vi ;  lib.  ii ;  torn,  ii, 
cap.  Ixxxiii,  Ixxxiv)  and  St.  Jerome  (in  Epistola  ad  Fa- 
biulani  de  mansionibus,  JMansio  xviii  on  Numb,  xxxiii, 
21,  22;  Mansio  xxiv  on  Numb,  xxxiii,  27,  28)  are  the 
first  who  mention  it  by  name,  was  soon  lost  in  the  West- 
ern Church,  but  it  still  existed  in  the  Eastern  Church, 
and  was  copiously  used  in  the  Chronographia  of  Geor- 
gius  Syncellus  and  Georgius  Cedrenus,  and  quoted  sev- 
eral times  by  Joannes  Zanoras  and  INIichael  Glycas,  By- 
zantine theologians  and  historians  of  the  11th  and  12th 
centuries  (compare  Fabricius,  Codex  Pseud. -epigraph.  V. 
Test.  p.  851-863 ;  Dillmann,  in  Ewald's  Jahrbuch.  iii,  94 
sq.).  From  that  time,  however,  the  Greek  version  was 
also  lost,  and  the  book  of  Jubilees  was  quite  unknown  to 
Euroiieans  till  1844,  when  Ewald  announced  in  the  Zeit- 
srhrij'tftir  die  Kiimie  des  Morgenlandes,  p.  176-179,  that 
Dr.  Kraplf  had  found  it  preserved  in  the  Abyssinian 
church  in  an  Ethiopic  translation,  and  brought  over  a 
IMS.  copy  which  was  made  over  to  the  Tubingen  Uni- 
versity. This  Ethiopic  version  v.-as  translated  into  Ger- 
man by  Dillmann  in  Ewald's  Jahrbitcher,  ii,  230-256, 
and  iii,  1-96  (Giittingen,  1849-51),  and  Ewald  at  once 
nsed  its  contents  for  the  new  edition  of  his  Geschichte  d. 
Volkes  Israel  (vol.  i,  Gotting.  1851,  p.  271 ;  vol.  ii,  1853, 


p.  294).  This  was  scasonaljly  followed  by  .Jellinek's  edi- 
tion of  the  Midrash  Vajisau,  with  an  erudite  preface  in 
Beth  Ua-Midrash,  vol.  iii  (Leipzig,  1855) ;  next  by  the 
learned  treatises  of  Beer,  Das  Buck  der  Jubilaen  und 
seinVerhaltniss  zu  den  Midrasrhim,  1856;  and  Frankel, 
Da^  Buchd.  Jubilaen  (in  the  M unatssch-ift f.  Geschkhte 
und  Wissenschaft  des  Judenthums,  v,  311-310,  380-400); 
then  by  another  masterly  production  by  Beer,  entitled 
Nuch  ein  Wo}-t  iiber  das  Buch  der  Jubilaen  (in  Frankel's 
Monatsschrift,  1857) ;  and  strictures  on  the  works  of  Jel- 
linek, Beer,  and  Frankel,  by  Dillmann,  in  the  Zeitschrift 
der  Deutschen  viorgenldndischen  Gesellschaft,  xi  (Leipzig, 
1857),  101  sq.  Kriiger,  too.  published  an  article  on  Dh 
Chronologic  im  Bncln-  ih  r  .hdnU'K  n.  in  the  Zeitschrift  der 
Deutschen  morgenlandis,li<,i  C,  .<,  Il.^chaft,  xii  (Lpz.  1858), 
279  sq.,  and  Dillmann  at  lust  pulilished  the  Ethiopic  it- 
self (Kiel  and  London,  1859).— Kitto,  s.  v. 

Ju'cal  (Jer.  xxxviii,  1).     See  Jkhucal. 

Ju'da  ('lo/'cJa,  merely  the  Genitive  case  of  'lovcaq, 
the  Griecized  i'orm  of  Judah),  an  incorrect  Anglicizing 
of  the  name  Judas  or  Jl'dau  in  several  passages  of  the 
Auth.Yers.     See  also  Judk. 

1.  The  patriarch  Ji-daii,  son  of  Jacob  (Susan.  56; 
Lidce  iii,  33;  Ileb.  vii,  14  ;  Iter,  v,  5;  vii,  5).  For  the 
"city  of  Juda"  (i.  c.  the  tribe  of  Judah),  in  Luke  i,  39, 

see  JUTTAH. 

2.  The  son  of  Joseph,  and  father  of  Simeon,  in  Christ's 
maternal  ancestry  (Luke  iii,  30);  probably  the  same 
with  Adaiah,  the  father  of  Maaseiah,  which  latter  was 
one  of  the  Jewish  centurions  who  aided  Jehoiada  in  re- 
storing Joash  to  the  throne  (2  Chron.  xxiii,  1).  B.C. 
ante  876.     See  Genealogy  of  Christ. 

3.  The  sou  of  Joanna,  and  father  of  Joseph  (Luke  iii, 
26),  another  of  Christ's  maternal  ancestors;  probably 
identical  with  Abiud,  the  father  of  Eliakim,  among 
Christ's  paternal  ancestry  (Matt,  i,  13) ;  and  likewise 
with  Obauiaii,  the  son  of  Arnan,  and  father  of  Shecha- 
niah  (1  Chron.  iii,  21).  B.C.  ante  406.  (See  Strong's 
Harm,  and  Expos,  of  the  Gospels,  p.  16,  17.) 

4.  One  of  the  Lord's  brethren,  enumerated  in  JIark  vi, 
3.  See  JosES ;  Joseph.  On  the  question  of  his  iden- 
tity with  Jude,  the  brother  of  James,  one  of  the  twelve 
apostles  (Luke  vi,  16;  Acts  i,  13),  and  with  the  author 
of  the  general  epistle,  sec  James.  In  Matt,  xiii,  55,  his 
name  is  given  more  correctly  in  the  A.  Vers,  as  Jldas. 

Juda  (or  Juda)  Leo.     See  Judah  Leo. 

Judas'a  ('lov^a/n,  fern,  of  'lovdaioq,  Jew  or  Jetcisk, 
sc.  land;  once  in  A.V.  for  Chald.  I^H^,  Judah,  Ezra  v, 
8;  "Jewry,"  LidvC  xxiii,  5;  John  vii,  1),  the  southeni- 
most  of  the  three  divisions  of  the  Holy  Land.  It  de- 
noted the  kingdom  of  Judah  as  distinguished  from  that 
of  Israel.  See  Judah.  But  after  the  captivity,  as  most 
of  the  exiles  who  returned  belonged  to  the  kingdom  of 
Judah,  the  name  Judiea  (Judah)  was  applied  generally 
to  the  whole  of  Palestine  west  of  the  Jordan  (Hag.  i,  1, 
14;-ii,  2).  Under  the  Ifomans,  in  the  time  of  Christ, 
Palestine  was  divided  into  (Jalilee,  Samaria,  and  Jud«a 
(John  iv,  4,  5 ;  Acts  ix,  31),  the  last  including  the  whole 
of  the  southern  part  west  of  the  Jordan.  But  this  divi- 
sion was  only  observed  as  a  political  and  local  distinc- 
tion, for  the  sake  of  indicating  the  part  of  the  country, 
just  as  we  use  the  name  of  a  county  (Matt,  ii,  1,  5;  iii, 
1 ;  iv,  25 ;  Luke  i,  65) ;  but  when  the  whole  of  Palestine 
was  to  be  indicated  in  a  general  way,  the  term  Jud»a 
was  still  employed.  Thus  persons  in  Galilee  and  else- 
where spoke  of  going  to  Judaja  (John  vii.  3;  xi,  7),  to 
distinguish  the  part  of  Palestine  to  which  they  were 
proceeding;  but  when  persons  in  Rome  and  other  places 
spoke  of  .Jud:ca  (Acts  xxviii,  21),  they  used  the  word  as 
a  general  denomination  for  the  countrj-  of  the  Jews,  or 
Palestine.  Indeed,  the  name  seems  to  have  had  a  mfire 
extensive  application  than  even  to  Palestine  west  of  the 
Jordan.  It  denoted  all  the  dominions  of  Herod  the 
Great,  who  was  called  the  king  of  Judjea ;  and  much  of 
these  lay  beyond  the  river  (comp.  Matt,  xix,  1 ,  Mark 
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X,  1).  After  the  death  of  Herod,  however,  the  Jiulrea 
tJ  which  his  son  Archelaus  succeeded  was  only  the 
southern  province  so  caUed  (Matt,  ii,  22),  which  after- 
wards became  a  Koman  province  dependent  on  S>T-ia 
and  governed  by  procurators,  and  this  was  its  condition 
during  our  Lord's  ministry  (see  Nohrbor,  Judtea provin- 
cia  Romanorum,  Upsal.  1822).  It  was  afterwards  for  a 
time  partlv  imder  the  dominion  of  Herod  Agrippa  the 
elder  (Acts  xii,  1-19),  but  on  his  death  it  reverted  to  its 
former  condition  under  the  Romans.  See  Smith's  Diet, 
of  Class.  Geof/.  s.  v. 

It  is  only  Judaea,  in  the  provincial  sense,  that  requires 
6ur  present  notice,  the  country  at  large  being  described 
in  the  article  Palestine.  In  this  sense,  however,  it 
was  much  more  extensive  than  the  domain  of  the  tribe 
of  Judah,  even  more  so  than  the  kingdom  of  the  same 
name.  There  are  no  materials  for  describing  its  limits 
with  precision,  but  it  included  the  ancient  territories  of 
Judah,  Benjamin,  Dan,  Simeon,  and  part  of  Ephraim. 
It  is,  iiDwever,  not  correct  to  describe  Idumaea  as  not 
anciently  belonging  to  Judah.  The  Idumcsa  of  later 
times,  or  that  which  belonged  to  Juda?a,  was  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  ancient  Judah,  into  which  the  Idumteans 
liad  intruded  during  the  exile,  and  the  annexation  of 
which  to  Judaea  only  restored  what  had  anciently  be- 
longed to  it. 

The  name  Judtea  occurs  among  the  list  of  nations 
represented  at  the  paschal  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
(Acts  ii,  0),  where  some  have  preferred  the  various  read- 
ings India  or  Idumcea  (see  KuiniJl,  ad  loc),  and  even 
Junia  ('loDi'iai',  Schulthess,  De  charismat.  i,  145),  a 
place  in  Armenia,  with  various  other  conjectural  emen- 
dations (sec  Bowyer's  Conjectures  on  the  N.  T.  ad  loc), 
all  alike  mmecessary  (see  Hackett,  Alford,  ad  loc). 

In  the  Rabbinical  writings,  Judtea,  as  a  division  of 
Palestine,  is  frequently  called  "the  south,"  or  "the  south 
country,"  to  distinguish  it  from  GaUlee,  which  was  caU- 
ed  "  the  north"  (Lightfoot,  Chorog.  Cent.  xii).  The  dis- 
tinction of  the  tribe  of  Judah  into  "  the  Mountain," 
"  the  Plain,"  and  "  the  Vale,"  which  we  meet  with  in 
the  Old  Testament  (Numb,  xiii,  30),  was  preserved  un- 
der the  more  extended  denomination  of  Judaea  (for  the 
more  specific  divisions  in  Josh,  xv,  21-G3,  see  Keil's 
Comment,  ad  loc. ;  Schwarz,  Palest,  p.  93-122).  The 
Mountain,  or  hill-country  of  Judaea  (Josh,  xxi,  11 ;  Luke 
i,  39),  was  that  "  broad  back  of  mountains,"  as  Lightfoot 


as  we  are  unacquainted  with  the  site  of  Annath,  other- 
wise Borceros,  which  he  says  lay  on  the  boundary-line 
between  Judaea  and  Samaria.  The  mere  fact  that  Jose- 
phus  makes  Jerusalem  the  centre  of  the  land  seems  to 
prove  that  the  province  did  not  extend  so  far  to  the 
south  as  the  ancient  kingdom  of  the  same  name.  As 
the  southern  boundary  of  Judaea  was  also  that  of  the 
whole  country,  it  is  oul\^  necessary  to  remark  that  Jose- 
phus  places  the  southern  boundary  of  the  Judwa  of  the 
time  of  Christ  at  a  village  called  Jardau,  on  the  confines 
of  Arabia  Petrtea.  No  place  of  this  name  has  been 
found,  and  the  indication  is  very  indistinct,  from  the 
fact  that  aU  the  country  which  lay  beyond  the  Idumrea 
of  those  times  was  then  called  Arabia.  In  fixing  this 
boundary,  Josephus  regards  Iduma^a  as  part  of  Judaea, 
for  he  immediately  after  reckons  that  as  one  of  the 
eleven  districts  into  which  Judaea  was  divided.  Most 
of  these  districts  were  denominated,  like  our  counties, 
from  the  chief  towns.  They  were,  1.  Jerusalem ;  2. 
Gophna;  3.  Acrabatta;  4.  Thumna;  5.  Lydda;  6.  Era- 
maus;  7.  Pella;  8.  Idumaea;  9.  Engaddi;  10.  Herodium; 
and,  11.  Jericho. 

Judiea  is,  as  the  above  intimations  would  suggest,  a 
country  full  of  hills  and  valleys.  The  hiUs  are  gener- 
ally separated  from  one  another  by  valleys  and  torrents, 
and  are,  for  the  most  part,  of  moderate  height,  uneven, 
and  seldom  of  any  regular  figure.  The  rock  of  which 
they  are  composed  is  easily  converted  into  soil,  which 
being  arrested  by  the  terraces  when  washed  down  by 
the  rains,  renders  the  hills  cultivable  in  a  series  of  long, 
narrow  gardens,  formed  by  these  terraces  from  the  base 
upwards.  In  this  manner  the  hills  were  in  ancient 
times  cultivated  most  industriously,  and  enriched  and 
beautified  with  the  fig-tree,  the  olive-tree,  and  the  vine ; 
and  it  is  thus  that  the  scanty  cultivation  which  still 
subsists  is  now  carried  on.  But*^vhen  the  inhabitants 
were  rooted  out,  and  the  culture  neglected,  the  terraces 
fell  to  decay,  and  the  soil  which  had  been  collected  in 
them  was  washed  down  into  the  valleys,  leaving  only 
the  arid  rock,  naked  and  desolate.  This  is  the  general 
character  of  the  scenery ;  but  in  some  parts  the  hills  are 
beautifully  wooded,  and  in  others  the  appUcation  of  the 
ancient  mode  of  cultivation  still  suggests  to  the  travel- 
ler how  rich  the  country  once  was  and  might  be  again, 
and  how  beautiful  the  prospects  which  it  offered.  As, 
however,  much  of  this  was  the  result  of  cultivation,  the 


calls  it  (Chororj.  Cent,  xi),  which  fills  the  centre  of  the  |  country  was  probably  anciently,  as  at  present,  natia-all;/ 
country  from  Hebron  northward  to  beyond  Jerusalem  j  less  fertile  than  either  Samaria  or  Galilee.  The  present 
(for  Luke  i,  39,  sec  Ji:ttah).  The  Plain  was  the  low 
country  towards  the  sea-coast,  and  seems  to  have  in- 
cluded not  only  the  broad  plain  which  extends  between 
the  sea  and  the  hill-country,  but  the  lower  parts  of  the 
hilly  region  itself  in  that  "direction.  Thus  the  Rab- 
bins allege  that  from  Beth-horon  to  the  sea  is  one  region 
(Talmud  Hieros.  SheUith,  ix,  2).  The  Vale  is  defined 
by  t lie  Rabbins  as  extending  from  Engedi  to  Jericho 
(Lightfoot,  Panerf/on,  §  2) ;  from  which,  and  other  indi- 
cations, it  seems  to  have  included  such  parts  of  the  Ghor, 
or  great  plain  of  the  Jordan,  as  lay  within  the  tcrritorj' 
of  Judica.  This  appropriation  of  the  terms  is  far  prefer- 
able to  that  of  some  writers,  such  as  Lightfoot,  who  sup- 
pose "the  Plain"  to  be  the  broad  valley  of  the  Jordan, 
and  "  tlie  Valley"  to  be  the  lower  valley  of  the  same 
river.  Tliat  which  is  called  the  Wilderness  of  Judcea 
was  the  wil<l  and  inhospitable  region  lying  eastward  of 
Jerusalem,  in  tlie  direction  of  the  Jordan  and  Dead  Sea 
(Isa.  xl,  3 ;  :\Latt.  iii,  1 ;  Luke  i,  80 ;  iii,  2-4).  In  the  N. 
T.only  the  Ilii/hlands  and  the  Desert  of  Juda>a  are  dis- 
tniguished.  We  may  have  some  notion  of  the  extent 
northward  which  Judaa  had  obtained,  from  Jose]ihus 
calling  Jenisalem  the  centre  oC  the  country  ( War,  iii, 
3,5),  wliich  is  remarkable,  seeing  that  Jerusalem  was 
originally  in  the  northernmost  border  of  the  tribe  of  Ju- 
dah. In  fact,  he  describes  the  breadth  of  the  country  as 
extending  from  the  Jordan  to  Joppa,  wViich  shoAvs  that 
this  city  was  in  Judaa.  How  much  further  to  the 
north  the  boundary  lay  we  cannot  know  with  precision. 


difference  is  very  jiointcdly  remarked  by  different  trav- 
ellers;  and  lord  Lindsay  ])lainly  declares  that  "all  Ju- 
dtea, except  the  hiUs  (;f  Hebron  and  the  vales  immedi- 
ately about  Jerusalem,  is  barren  and  desolate.  But  the 
prospect  brightens  as  soon  as  you  quit  it,  and  Samaria 
and  Galilee  still  smile  like  the  land  of  promise."  But 
there  is  a  season — after  the  spring  rains,  and  before  the 
summer  heat  has  absorbed  all  the  moistui-e  left  l)y  them 
— when  even  the  desert  is  clothed  with  verdure,  and  at 
that  season  the  valleys  of  Judaea  present  a  refreshingly 
green  appearance.  This  vemal  season,  however,  is  of 
short  duration,  and  by  the  beginning  of  ]\Iay  the  grass 
upon  the  mountains,  and  every  vestige  of  vegetation 
upon  the  lower  grounds,  have  in  general  completely  dis- 
appeared. (See  Kitto,  Pictorial  History  of  Palestine, 
Introduct.  p.  39,40,119, 120;  and  the  rrore'^s  of  Nnu,  p. 
4.39;  Roger,  p.  182;  Mariri,ii.  362;  Lindsay,  ii,  70 ;  Ste- 
phens, ii,  249 ;  Elliot,  p.  408.  409 ;  Olin,  ii,  323 ;  Stanlej-, 
p.  161,173.  For  a  general  discussion,  see  Reland,/'a- 
last.  p.  31, 174, 178;  lio^umWMex.  Bill.  Geogr.  II,  ii,  149; 
\V\itfir,  Erdk.  xiv,  81,  1064, 1080, 1088;  xv,  25, 125, 131, 
655 ;  xvi,  1  sq.,  21  sq.,  33  sq.,  35  sq.,  509  sq.,  26, 114  sq., 
547.)— Kitto.     See  Judah,  Tribe  of. 

Ju'dah  (Heb.  Yehudah',  tTlW;',  celebrated;  comp. 
Gen.  xxix,  35 ;  xlix,  8 ,  Chald.  n!in"i,  Yehud',  Ezra  v,  1 ; 
vii,  14;  Dan.  ii,  25;  v,  13,  vi,  13;  "Judaea,"  Ezra  v,  8; 
"  Jewrj',"  Dan.  v,  13 ;  Sept.  and  N.  T.  generally  'loi'^of 
[as  also  Josephus] ;  but  comp.  'Ioi;^a,  Luke  iii,  26,  30; 
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for  Luke  i,  39,  see  Juttaii),  the  name  of  several  per- 
sons, etc.,  in  Scripture.     See  also  JuuAs;  Jude. 

1.  The  fourth  son  of  Jacob  by  Leah,  born  B.C.  191G 
(Gen.  xxix,  35),  being  the  last  before  the  tem])orary 
cessation  in  the  births  of  her  children.  His  whole-broth- 
ers were  Reuben,  Simeon,  and  Levi,  elder  than  himself— 
Issachar  and  Zebulun  younger  (see  xxxv,  28).  Tlie 
name  is  explained  as  having  originated  in  Leah's  excla- 
mation of  "  praise"  at  this  fresh  gift  of  Jehovah— "  She 
said, '  Now  will  I  praise  (fTlIX,  odeh)  Jehovah,'  and  she 
caUed  his  name  Yehudah"  (xxix,  35).  The  same  play 
is  preserved  in  the  blessing  of  Jacob— "  Judah,  thou 
whom  thy  brethren  shall  praise !"  (xlix,  8). 

The  narrative  in  Genesis  brings  this  patriarch  more 
before  the  reader,  and  makes  known  more  of  his  histo- 
ry and  character  than  it  does  in  the  case  of  any  other 
of  the  twelve  sons  of  Jacob,  with  the  single  exception 
of  Joseph.  It  was  Judah's  advice  that  the  brethren 
followed  when  they  sold  Joseph  to  the  Ishmaelites  in- 
stead of  taking  his" life.  By  the  light  of  his  subsequent 
actions  we  can  see  that  his  conduct  on  this  occasion 
arose  from  a  generous  impulse,  although  the  form  of  the 
question  he  put  to  them  has  been  sometimes  held  to 
suggest  an  interested  motive :  "  What  profit  is  it  if  we 
slay  our  brother  and  conceal  his  blood  ?  Come,  let  us 
sell  him"  (xxxvii,  26,  27).  Though  not  the  first-born, 
he  "prevailed  above  his  brethren"  (1  Chron.  v,  2),  and 
wo  find  him  subsequently  taking  a  decided  lead  in  all 
the  affairs  of  the  family.  When  a  second  visit  to  Egypt 
for  corn  had  become  inevitable,  it  was  Judah  who,  as 
the  mouthpiece  of  the  rest,  headed  the  remonstrance 
against  the  detention  of  Benjamin  by  Jacob,  and  finally 
undertook  to  be  responsible  for  the  safety  of  the  lad 
(Gen.  xliii,  3-10).  When,  through  Joseph's  artifice,  the 
brothers  were  brought  back  to  the  palace,  he  is  again 
the  leader  and  spokesman  of  the  band.  In  that  thor- 
oughly Oriental  scene  it  is  Judah  who  unhesitatingly 
acknowledges  the  guilt  which  had  never  been  commit- 
ted, throws  himself  on  the  mercy  of  the  supposed  Egyp- 
tian prince,  offers  himself  as  a  slave,  and  makes  that 
wonderful  appeal  to  the  feelings  of  their  disguised  broth- 
er which  renders  it  impossible  for  Joseph  any  longer  to 
conceal  his  secret  (xliv,  14, 16-34).  So,  too,  it  is  Judah 
who  is  sent  before  Jacob  to  smooth  the  way  forliim  in 
the  land  of  Goshen  (xlvi,  28).  This  ascendencj'over 
his  brethren  is  reflected  in  the  last  words  addressed  to 
him  by  his  father^— Thou  whom  thy  brethren  shall 
praise !  thy  father's  sons  shall  bow  down  before  thee ! 
unto  him  shall  be  the  gathering  of  the  people  (xlix,  8- 
10 ).  In  the  interesting  traditions  of  the  Koran  and  the 
Midrash  his  figure  stands  out  in  the  same  prominence. 
Before  Joseph  his  wrath  is  mightier  and  his  recognition 
heartier  than  the  rest.  It  is  he  vv'ho  hastens  in  advance 
to  bear  to  Jacob  the  fragrant  robe  of  Joseph  (Weil's  Bib- 
lical Legends,  p.  88-90). 

Not  long  after  the  sale  of  Joseph,  Judah  had  with- 
drawn from  the  paternal  tents,  and  gone  to  reside  at 
Adidlam,  in  the  country  which  afterwards  bore  his 
name.  Here  he  married  a  woman  of  Canaan,  called  Shu- 
ah,  and  had  by  her  three  sons.  Er,  Onan,  and  Shelah. 
When  the  eldest  of  these  sons  became  of  fit  age,  he  was 
married  to  a  woman  named  Tamar,  but  soon  after  died. 
See  Er.  As  he  died  childless,  the  patriarchal  law,  af- 
terwards adopted  into  the  Mosaic  code  (Deut.  xxv,  6), 
required  Judah  to  bestow  upon  the  widow  his  second  son. 
This  he  did;  but  as  Onan  also  soon  died  childless  [see 
Oman],  Judah  became  reluctant  to  bestow  his  only  sur- 
viving son  upon  this  woman,  and  put  her  off  with  the 
excuse  that  he  was  not  yet  of  sufficient  age.  Tamar 
accordingly  remained  in  her  father's  house  at  Adullam. 
She  had  the  usual  passion  of  Eastern  women  for  off- 
spring, and  could  not  endure  the  stigma  of  having  been 
twice  married  without  bearing  children,  while  the  law 
precluded  her  from  contracting  any  alliance  but  that 
which  Judah  withheld  her  from  completing.  :\Iean- 
while  Judah's  wife  died,  and,  after  the  time  of  mourn- 
ing had  expired,  he  went,  accompanied  by  his  friend 


Hirah,  to  attend  the  shearing  of  his  sheep  at  Tiranatb, 
in  the  same  neighborhood.  Tliese  circumstances  sug- 
gested to  Tamar  the  strange  thought  of  connecting 
herself  with  Judah  himself,  under  the  guise  of  a  loose 
woman.  Having  waylaid  him  on  the  road  to  Timnath, 
she  succeeded  in  her  object,  and  when  the  consequences 
began  to  be  manifest  in  the  person  of  Tamar,  Judah  was 
highly  enraged  at  her  crime,  and,  exercising  the  powers 
which  belonged  to  him  as  the  head  of  the  family  she 
had  dishonored,  he  commanded  her  to  be  brought  forth, 
and  committed  to  the  flames  as  an  adulteress.  But 
when  she  appeared  she  produced  the  ring,  the  bracelet, 
and  the  staff  which  he  had  left  in  pledge  with  her,  and 
put  him  to  confusion  by  declaring  that  they  belonged 
to  the  father  of  her  coming  offspring.  See  Tasiar. 
Judah  acknowledged  them  to  be  his,  and  confessed  that 
he  had  been  wrong  in  withholding  Shelah  from  her. 
The  result  of  this  painful  affair  was  the  birth  of  two 
sons,  Zerah  and  Pharez  (B.C.  cir.  1893),  from  whom,  with 
Shelah,  the  tribe  of  Judah  descended.  Pharez  was  the 
ancestor  of  the  line  from  which  David,  the  kings  of  Ju- 
dah, and  Jesus  came  (Gen.  xxxviii ;  xlvi,  12 ;  1  Chron. 
ii,  3-5 ;  Matt,  i,  3 ;  Luke  iii,  33).  These  circumstances 
seem  to  have  disgusted  Judah  with  his  residence  in 
towns,  for  we  find  him  ever  afterwards  at  his  father's 
tents.  His  experience  of  life,  and  the  strength  of  his 
character,  appear  to  have  given  him  much  influence 
with  Jacob ;  and  it  was  chiefly  from  confidence  in  him 
that  the  aged  father  at  length  consented  to  allow  Benja- 
min to  go  dow-n  to  Egypt.  That  this  confidence  was 
not  misplaced  has  already  been  shown  [see  Joseph]  ; 
and  there  is  not  in  the  whole  range  of  literature  a  fuier 
piece  of  true  natural  eloquence  than  that  in  which  Ju- 
dah offers  himself  to  remain  as  a  bond-slave  in  the  place 
of  Benjamin,  for  whose  safe  return  he  had  made  himself 
responsible  to  his  father.  The  strong  emotions  which 
it  raised  in  Joseph  disabled  him  from  keeping  up  longer 
the  disguise  he  had  hitherto  maintained,  and  there  are 
few  who  have  read  it  without  being,  Uke  him,  moved 
even  to  tears  (xliv,  l-l-oi).    B.C.  1874.     See  Jacob. 

We  hear  nothing  more  of  Judah  till  he  received, 
along  with  his  brothers,  the  final  blessing  of  his  father, 
which  was  conveyed  in  lofty  language,  glancing  far  into 
futurity,  and  strongly  indicative  of  the  high  destinies 
which  awaited  the  tribe  that  was  to  descend  from  him 
(Gen.  xlix,  8-12).    B.C.  1 856.— Kitto ;  Smith.    SeeSni- 

LOH. 

JUDAH,  TRIBE  and  Territory  of.  I.  Historical 
Memoranda.— \.  Judah's  sons  were  five.  Of  these,  three 
were  by  his  Canaanitish  wife  Bath-shua;  they  are  aU 
insignificant;  two  died  early,  and  the  third,  Shelah,  does 
not  come  prominently  forward  either  in  his  person  or 
his  family.  The  other  two,  Pharez  and  Zerah— twins 
— were  illegitimate  sons  by  the  widow  of  Er,  the  eldest 
of  the  fdrnicr  family.  As  is  not  unfrequently  the  case, 
the  illegitimate  sons  suqiassed  the  legitimate,  and  from 
Pliarez,  the  elder,  were  descended  the  royal  and  other 
illustrious  families  of  Judah.  These  sons  were  bom  to 
Judah  while  he  was  living  in  the  same  district  of  Pales- 
tine, which,  centuries  after,  was  repossessed  by  his  de- 
scendants— amongst  villages  which  retain  their  names 
unaltered  in  the  catalogues  of  the  time  of  the  conquest. 
The  three  sons  went  with  their  father  into  Egypt  at 
the  time  of  the  final  removal  thither  (Gen.  xlvi,  12; 
Exod.  i,  2).     See  Jacob. 

2.  When  we  again  meet  with  the  families  of  Judah 
they  occupy  a  position  among  the  tribes  similar  to  that 
which  their  progenitor  had  taken  amongst  the  patri- 
archs. At  the  time  that  the  Israelites  quitted  Egypt,  it 
already  exhibited  the  elements  of  its  future  distinction 
in  a  larger  population  than  any  of  the  other  tribes  pos- 
sessed (Numb,  i,  26,  27).  It"  numbered  74,000  adult 
males,  being  nearly  12.000  more  than  Dan.  the  next  in 
point  of  nimibers,  and  34,100  more  than  Ephraim,  which 
in  the  end  contested  with  it  the  superiority  among  the 
tribes.  During  the  sojourn  in  the  wilderness,  Judah 
neither  gained,  like  some  tribes,  nor  lost  like  others. 
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Its  numbers  had  increased  to  76,500,  being  12,100  more 
than  Issachar,  which  had  become  next  to  it  m  popula- 
tion (Numb,  xxvi,  22).  The  chief  of  the  tribe  at  the 
former  census  was  Nahshon,  the  son  of  Amminadab 
(Numb,  i,  V;  ii,3;  vii,12;  x,  14),  an  ancestor  of  David 
(Ruth  iv,  20).  Its  representative  amongst  the  spies, 
and  also  amongst  those  appointed  to  pariiiion  the  land, 
■was  the  great  Calcl),  the  son  of  Jephunneh  (Numb,  xiii, 
6 ;  xxxiv,  19).  During  the  march  through  the  desert 
Judah's  place  was  in  the  van  of  the  host,  on  the  east 
side  of  the  tabernacle,  with  his  kinsmen  Issachar  and 
Zebulun  (ii,  3-9;  x,  14).  The  traditional  standard  of 
the  tribe  was  a  lion's  whelp,  with  the  words.  Rise  up. 
Lord,  and  let  thine  enemies  be  scattered !  (Targ.  Pseu- 
dojon.  on  Numb,  ii,  3.) 

3.  Diuring  the  conquest  of  the  country  the  only  inci- 
dents specially  affecting  the  tribe  of  Judah  are,  (1)  the 
misbehavior  of  Achan,  who  was  of  tbe  great  house  of 
Zerah  (.Josh,  vii,  1, 16-18);  and  (2)  the  conquest  of  the 
moiuitain-district  of  Hebron  by  Caleb,  and  of  the  strong 
city  Debir,  in  the  same  locality,  by  his  nephew  and  son- 
in-law  Othniel  (Josh,  xiv,  6-15 ;  xv,  13-19).  It  is  the 
only  instance  given  of  a  portion  of  the  country  being 
expressly  reserved  for  the  person  or  persons  who  .con- 
quered it.  In  general  the  conquest  seems  to  have  been 
made  by  the  whole  community,  and  the  territory  allot- 
ted afterwards,  without  reference  to  the  original  con- 
querors of  each  locality.  In  this  case  the  high  charac- 
ter and  position  of  Caleb,  and  perhaps  a  claim  estab- 
lished by  him  at  the  time  of  the  visit  of  the  spies  to 
'•the  land  whereon  his  feet  had  trodden"  (Josh,  xiv,  9; 
comp.  Numb,  xiv,  24),  may  have  led  to  the  exception. 

4.  The  history  of  the  Judges  contains  fewer  facts  re- 
specting this  important  tribe  than  might  be  expected. 
It  seems,  however,  to  have  been  usually  considered  that 
the  birthright  which  Reuben  forfeited  had  passed  to  Ju- 
dah under  the  blessing  of  Jacob;  and  a  sanction  was 
given  to  this  impression  when,  after  the  death  of  Josh- 
ua, the  divine  oracle  nominated  Judah  to  take  prece- 
dence of  the  other  tribes  in  the  war  against  the  Canaan- 
ites  (Judg.  i,  2).  It  does  not  appear  that  any  tribe  was 
disposed  to  dispute  the  superior  claim  of  Judah  on  its 
own  account  except  Ephraim,  although  in  doing  this 
Ephraim  had  the  support  of  other  tribes.  Ephraim  ap- 
pears to  have  rested  its  claims  to  the  leadership  of  the 
tribes  upon  the  ground  that  the  house  of  Joseph,  whose 
interest  it  represented,  had  received  the  birthright,  or 
double  portion  of  the  eldest,  by  the  adoption  of  the  two 
sons  of  Joseph,  who  became  the  founders  of  hco  tribes 
in  Israel.  The  existence  of  tbe  sacerdotal  establish- 
ment at  Shiloh,  in  Ejdiraim,  was  doubtless  also  alleged 
by  the  tribe  as  a  ground  of  superiority  over  Judah. 
When,  therefore,  Judah  assumed  the  sceptre  in  the  per- 
son of  David,  and  when  the  sacerdotal  establishment 
was  removed  to  Jerusalem,  Ephraim  could  not  brook  the 
eclipse  it  had  sustained,  and  took  the  first  opportunity 
of  erecting  a  separate  throne,  and  forming  separate  es- 
tablishments for  worship  and  sacrifice.  I'erhaps  the 
separation  of  the  kingdoms  may  thus  be  traced  to  the 
rivalry  of  Judah  and  Eiihraim. "  After  that  separation 
tlie  rivalry  was  between  the  two  kingdoms,  but  it  was 
still  popidarly  considered  as  reiircsenting  the  ancient 
rivalry  of  these  great  trilies;  for  the  prophet,  in  foretel- 
ling tlie  repose  of  a  coming  time,  describes  it  by  saying, 
"Tbe  envy  also  of  ICpliraim  sliall  depart, and  the  adver- 
saries of  .hulah  sliall  1,0  cut  off:  Kpliraim  sliall  not  envy 
Jiidah,  and  Judah  shall  not  vex  Ephraim"  (Isa.  xiii,  12). 
When  the  kingdom  was  divided  under  Rehoboam  and 
Jeroboam,  the  history  of  Judah  as  a  tribe  lapsed  into 
that  of  Judah  us  a  kingdom.    See  Judah,  kingdom  of. 

II.  Gfof/nrphirril  Dnta.—ln  the  first  distribution  of 
lauds,  tlie  tribe  of  Judah  received  the  southernmost  part 
of  Palestine  to  the  extent  of  fully  one  third  of  the  whole 
eounrry  west  of  the  Jordan,  which  was  to  be  distriliuted 
anioi,!;  the  nine  and  a  half  tribes  for  which  provision 
was  to  be  ma.le  (Josh.  xv).  This  oversight  was  dis- 
covered and  rectified  at  the  time  of  the  second  distribu- 


tion, which  w-as  founded  on  an  actual  survey  of  the 
country,  when  Simeon  received  an  allotment  out  of  the 
territory  Avhich  had  before  been  wholly  assigned  to  Ju- 
dah (Josh,  xix,  9).  See  Simeon.  That  which  remain- 
ed was  still  very  large,  and  more  proportioned  to  the 
future  greatness  than  the  actual  wants  of  the  tribe.  We 
now  also  know,  through  the  researches  of  recent  trav- 
ellers, that  the  extent  of  good  land  belonging  to  this 
tribe,  southward,  was  much  greater  than  had  usually 
been  supposed,  much  of  that  which  had  been  laid  down 
in  maps  as  mere  desert  being  actually  composed  of  ex- 
cellent pasture-land,  and  in  part  of  arable  soil,  stiU  ex- 
hibiting some  traces  of  ancient  cultivation.  Dan  de- 
fended the  western  border  against  the  inroads  of  the 
Philistines  with  a  brave  and  well-trained  band  of  sol- 
diers, having  established,  as  it  seems,  a  permanent 
camp  on  the  commanding  height  between  Zorah  and 
Eshtaol  (Judg.  xiii,  25 ;  xvi,  31 ;  xviii,  12 ;  see  Dan). 
Simeon  bore  the  brmit  of  all  attacks  and  forays  made 
on  the  southern  border  by  the  tribes  of  the  great  '•  Wil- 
derness of  Wandering;"  and  when  the  Edomites  at- 
tempted to  penetrate  Judah,  Simeon  could  always  check 
them  by  an  attack  upon  their  flank.  When  Judah  be- 
came a  kingdom,  the  original  extent  of  temtory  assign- 
ed to  the  tribe  was  more  than  restored  or  compcnsatf  d, 
for  it  must  have  embraced  the  domains  of  Simeon,  and 
probably  also  of  Dan,  and  we  know  that  Benjamin  -was 
likewise  included  in  it.    See  Iskakl,  kingdom  of. 

The  boundaries  and  contents  of  the  territory  allotted 
to  Judah  are  narrated  at  great  length,  and  with  greater 
minuteness  than  the  others,  in  Josh,  xv,  20-63.  This 
may  be  due  either  to  the  fact  that  the  lists  were  reduced 
to  their  present  form  at  a  later  period,  when  the  monar- 
chy resided  with  Judah,  and  when  more  care  would 
naturally  be  bestowed  on  them  than  on  those  of  any 
other  tribe,  or  to  the  fact  that  the  territory  was  more 
important  and  more  thickly  covered  with  towns  and 
villages  than  any  other  part  of  Palestine.  The  greater 
prominence  given  to  the  genealogies  of  Judah  in  1 
Chron.  ii,  iii,  iv,  no  doubt  arises  from  the  former  reason. 
The  towns  are  also  specifically  named,  not  only  under 
the  general  divisions,  but  even  in  detailed  groups.  (See 
below.)  The  north  boundarj-  —  coincident  with  the 
south  boundary  of  Benjamin— began  at  the  embouchure 
of  the  Jordan,  entered  the  hills  apparently  at,  or  about 
the  present  road  from  Jericho,  ran  westward  to  en-She- 
mesh— probably  the  present  Ain-H-aud,  btlow  Bethany 
—thence  over  the  Mount  of  Olives  to  Enrogel,  in  the 
valley  beneath  Jerusalem;  went  along  the  ravine  of 
Hinnom,  under  the  precipices  of  the  city,  climbed  the 
hill  in  a  north-west  direction  to  the  water  of  Nephtoah 
(probably  Lifta),  and  thence  by  Kirjath-jearini  (proba- 
bly Kuriet  el-Enab),  Bethshemesh  (Ain-Shems),  Tim- 
nath,  and  Ekron  to  Jabneel  on  the  sea-coast.  On  the 
east  the  Dead  Sea,  and  on  the  west  tbe  IMediterranean, 
formed  the  boundaries.  Tbe  southern  line  is  hard  to 
determine,  since  it  is  denoted  by  places  many  of  which 
have  not  been  identified.  It  left  the  Dead  Sea  at  its 
extreme  south  end,  and  joined  the  Mediterranean  at  the 
wady  el-Arish ;  but  between  these  two  points  it  passed 
through  ;Maaleh  Acrabbim,  the- Wilderness  of  Zin,  Hez- 
ron,  Adar,  Karkaa,  and  Azmon ;  the  Wilderness  of  Zin 
tbe  extreme  south  of  all  (Josh,  xv,  1-12).  The  coun- 
try thus  defined  was  sixty-five  miles  long,  and  averaged 
about  fifty  in  breadth.  But  while  this  large  tract  was 
nominally  allotted  to  Judah,  the  portion  of  it  available 
for  actual  settlement  was  comparatively  small,  not 
amounting  to  one  third  of  the  whole.  From  it  must 
also  be  deducted  a  large  section,  stretching  entirely 
across  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Dead  Sea,  being 
the  part  set  off  to  the  tribe  of  Simeon.  The  actual  ter- 
ritory of  Judsea  therefore  extended,  on  an  average,  only 
about  twenty-five  miles  from  north  to  south,  by  about 
forty  from  east  to  west.  See  Tribe.  The  whole  of  the 
above  extensive  region  was  from  a  very  early  date  di- 
vided into  four  main  regions. 

1.  The  South — the  undulating  pasture  country  which 
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iatervened  between  the  hills,  the  proper  possession  of 
the  tribe,  and  the  deserts  which  encompass  the  lower 
part  of  Palestine  (Josh,  xv,  21).  It  is  this  which  is 
once  designated  as  the  wilderness  (midbar)  of  Judah 
(Judg.  i,  10).  It  contained  twenty- nine  cities,  with 
their  dependent  villages  (Josh,  xv,  20-32),  whi£h,.with 
Ether  and  Ashan  in  the  mountains,  were  ceded  to  Sim- 
eon (xix,  1-9).  Amongst  these  southern  cities  the  most 
familiar  name  is  Beersheba.  These  southern  pasture- 
lands  were  the  favorite  camping-grounds  of  the  old  pa- 
triarchs, as  they  still  are  of  those  nomad  tribes  that  fre- 
quent the  southern  border  of  Palestine.     See  Sijif.on. 

2.  The  Lowland  (xv,  33 ;  A.  V.  "valley")— or,  to  give  it 
its  own  proper  and  constant  appellation,  the  Shephelah 
—the  broad  belt  or  strip  lying  between  the  central  high- 
lands—"the  mountain" — and  the  Mediterranean  Sea; 
the  lower  portion  of  that  maritime  plain  which  extends 
through  the  whole  of  the  sea-board  of  Palestine,  from 
Sidon  in  the  north  to  Rhinocolura  at  the  south.  This 
tract  was  the  garden  and  the  granary  of  the  tribe.  In 
it,  long  before  the  conquest  of  the  country  by  Israel,  the 
Philistines  had  settled  themselves,  never  to  be  com- 
pletely dislodged  (Neh.  xiii,  23,  24).  There,  planted  at 
equal  intervals  along  the  level  coast,  were  their  five 
chief  cities,  each  with  its  circle  of  smaller  dependents, 
overlooking,  from  the  natural  midulations  of  the  ground, 
the  "  standing  corn,"  "  shocks,"  "  vineyards  and  olives," 
which  excited  the  ingenuity  of  Samson,  and  are  still  no- 
ticeable to  modern  travellers,  "They  are  all  remark- 
able for  the  beauty  and  profusion  of  the  gardens  which 
surround  them — the  scarlet  blossoms  of  the  pomegran- 
ates, the  enormous  oranges  which  gild  the  green  foliage 
of  their  famous  groves"  (Stanley,  .S'yr.  and  Pal.  p.  257). 
From  the  edge  of  the  sandy  tract,  which  fringes  the  im- 
mediate shore  right  up  to  the  very  wall  of  the  hills  of 
Judah,  stretches  the  immense  plain  of  corn-fields.  In 
those  rich  harvests  lies  the  explanation  of  the  constant 
contests  between  Israel  and  the  Philistines  {Syr.  and 
Pal.  p.  258).  From  them  were  gathered  the  enormous 
cargoes  of  wheat  which  were  transmitted  to  Phoenicia 
by  Solomon  in  exchange  for  the  arts  of  Hiram,  and 
which  in  the  time  of  the  Herods  still  "  nourished"  the 
country  of  Tj're  and  Sidon  (Acts  xii,  20).  There  were 
the  olive-trees,  the  sycamore-trees,  and  the  treasures  of 
oil,  the  care  of  which  was  sufiicient  to  task  the  energies 
of  two  of  David's  special  officers  (1  Chron.  xxvii,  28). 
The  nature  of  this  locality  would  seem  t(j  be  reflected  in 
the  names  of  many  of  its  towns  if  interpreted  as  Hebrew 
words:  Dllean  =  cucumbers ;  Gcderah,  Gederoth,  Gede- 
rothaim, sheep-folds;  Zoreah, wasps ;  Ex-gannim, spring 
of  gardens,  etc.  But  we  have  yet  to  learn  how  far  these 
names  are  Hebrew,  and  whether  at  best  they  are  but 
mere  Hebrew  accommodations  of  earlier  originals,  and 
therefore  not  to  be  depended  on  for  their  significations. 
The  numljer  of  cities  in  this  district,  without  counting 
the  smaller  villages  connected  with  them,  was  forty-two. 
Of  these,  however,  many  which  belonged  to  the  Philis- 
tines can  only  have  been  allotted  to  the  tribe,  and,  if 
taken  possession  of  by  Judah,  were  only  held  for  a  time. 
What  were  the  exact  boundaries  of  the  Shephelah  we 
do  not  know.  We  are  at  present  ignorant  of  the  princi- 
ples on  which  the  ancient  Jews  drew  their  boundaries 
between  one  territory  and  another.  One  thing  only  is 
almost  certain,  that  they  were  not  determined  by  the 
natural  features  of  the  ground,  or  else  we  should  not  find 
cities  enumerated  as  in  the  lowland  plain  whose  mod- 
ern representatives  are  found  deep  in  the  mountains. 
See  Jaumuth  ;  Jiphtah,  etc.  (The  latest  information 
regarding  this  district  is  contained  in  Tobler's  Dritie 
Wanderung,  1859.) 

3.  The  third  region  of  the  tribe — the  3fountaw,  the 
"  hill-country  of  Judah" — though  not  the  richest,  was,  if 
not  the  largest,  yet  the  most  important  of  the  four.  Be- 
ginning considerably  below  Hebron,  it  stretches  north- 
ward to  Jerusalem,  eastward  to  the  Dead  Sea  slopes, 
and  westward  to  the  Shefelah.  and  forms  an  elevated 
district  or  plateau,  which,  though  thrown  into  consider- 


able undulations,  yet  preserves  a  general  level  in  both 
directions.  It  is  the  southern  portion  of  that  elevated 
hilly  district  of  Palestine  which  stretches  north  until 
intersected  by  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  and  on  which  He- 
bron, Jerusalem,  and  Shechem  are  the  cliief  spots.  On 
every  side  the  apiiroaches  to  it  were  difficult,  and  the 
passes  easily  defended.  The  towns  and  villages,  too, 
were  generally  perched  on  the  tops  of  hills  or  on  rocky 
slopes.  The  resources  of  the  soil  were  great.  The 
country  was  rich  in  com,  wine,  oil,  and  fruits ;  and  the 
daring  shepherds  were  able  to  lead  their  flocks  far  out 
over  the  neighboring  plains  and  through  the  mountains. 
The  surface  of  this  region,  which  is  of  limestone,  is  mo- 
notonous enough.  Kound  swelling  hills  and  hollows, 
of  somewhat  bolder  proportions  than  those  immediately 
north  of  Jerusalem,  which,  though  in  early  times  prob- 
ably covered  with  forests  [see  Harktii],  have  now, 
where  not  cultivated,  no  growth  larger  than  a  brush- 
wood of  dwarf-oak,  arbutus,  and  other  bushes.  In  many 
places  there  is  a  good  soft  turf,  discoverable  even  in  the 
autumn,  and  in  spring  the  hiUs  are  covered  with  flow- 
ers, The  number  of  towns  enumerated  (Josh,  xv,  48- 
60)  as  belonging  to  this  district  is  thirty-eight,  but,  if 
we  may  judge  from  the  ruins  which  meet  the  eye  on 
every  side,  this  must  have  been  very  far  below  the  real 
number.  Hardly  a  hill  which  is  not  crowned  by  some 
fragments  of  stone  buildings  more  or  less  considerable, 
those  which  are  still  inhabited  surrounded  by  groves 
of  olive-trees,  and  inclosures  of  stone  walls  protecting 
the  vineyards.  Streams  there  are  none,  but  wells  and 
springs  are  frequent  —  in  the  neighborhood  of  "Solo- 
mon's Pools"  at  Urtas  most  abundant  ones, 

4,  The  fourth  district  is  the  Wilderness  (^Midbar, 
which  here  and  there  only  appears  to  be  synonymous 
with  Arubah),  the  sunken  district  immediately  adjoin- 
ing the  Dead  Sea  (Josh,  xv,  6),  averaging  ten  miles  in 
breadth,  a  wild,  barren,  uninhabitable  region,  fit  only 
to  afford  scanty  pasturage  for  sheep  and  goats,  and  a 
secure  home  for  leopards,  bears,  wild  goats,  and  outlaws 
(1  Sam,  xvii,  34 ;  Mark  i,  13 ;  1  Sam.  xxii,  1  sq.).  Dif- 
ferent sections  of  it  were  called  by  different  names,  as 
"  Wilderness  of  Engedi"  (1  Sam.  xxiv,  1) ;  "  Wilderness 
of  Judah"  (Judg.  i,lG) ,  "  Wilderness  of  Maon"  (1  Sam. 
xxiii,  24 ;  see  art.  Desert).  It  was  the  training-ground 
of  the  shepherd-warriors  of  Israel,  "where  David  and 
his  mighty  men"  were  braced  and  trained  for  those  feats 
of  daring  courage  which  so  highly  distinguished  them. 
See  Bethlehem  ;  David.  It  contained  only  six  cities, 
which  must  have  been  either,  like  Engedi,  on  the  edge 
of  the  cliffs  overhanging  the  sea,  or  else  on  the  higher 
slopes  of  the  basin.  The  "  city  of  Salt"  may  have  been 
on  the  salt  plains,  between  the  sea  and  the  cliffs  which 
form  the  southern  termination  to  the  Ghor. 

Nine  of  the  cities  of  Judah  were  allotted  to  the  priests 
(Josh,  xxi,  9-19).  The  Levites  had  no  cities  in  the 
tribe,  and  the  priests  had  none  out  of  it. — Kitto;  Smith. 

The  following  is  a  tabulated  view  of  these  subdivisions 
of  the  tribe,  with  the  cities  in  each  group,  as  laid  down 
in  Josh,  XV,  21-G3  : 


I.  "The  South"  {. 

1.  Kabzeel. 

2.  Edcr. 

3.  J.igtir. 

4.  Kluah. 

,5  Dimonah, 
6.  Adadah. 


!),  or  Simeonitish  portion. 

17  and  18.  Bealoth  or  Balah 
(Ramath  -  Nekeb),  and 
Biz.joth  -jah  -  Baalnh 
(Baalath-beer  or  Lehi). 

19,  Tim, 

20.  Azein. 


T.  Kertesh  (Kadesh-Barnea).  21.  Eltolad. 

S.  Hazor.  22,  Chesil  or  Bethul. 

9   and   in.   Ithn.iu-Ziph    or  23.  Ziklag. 

Zephath,    and    Hormah  24.  Madmannah    or    Beth- 
(Hazor-addah).  niarcaboth. 

11.  TelenV.  25.  Sansanuah  or  Ilazor-su- 

12.  Shema  or  Sheba  (Ilazor-         sah. 

shual).  26,  Lebaoth  orBeth-lebaoth, 

13.  Moladah,  27.  Shilhim  or  Shamha. 

14.  Heshmon  or  Azmou,  2S  and  29.  Ain-Rimmon  or 
1.5.  Beth-palet.  En-rimmon. 

16,  Beersheba, 

The  villages  (1.)  Hazor-hadattah  and  (2.)  Kerioth-hez- 
ron,  or  Hazor-amam,  both  belonged  to  Hazor  proper; 
(3.)  Hazor-gaddah  to  Hazor-shual, 
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Also  [1.]  Ether  aud  [2.]  Ashan  out  of  the  "plain"  sub- 
division. 
II.  "The  Valley"  (nbS'i'tl),  or  Plain. 

a.  First  group— N.W.  corner. 

1.  Eshtaol.  9-  Adullam. 

2.  Zoreah.  10.  Socoh. 

3.  Ashna. 

4.  Zauoah. 

5.  En-gannim, 

6.  Tappuah. 

7.  Euain. 
S.  Jarmuth. 

b.  Second  group— south  of  the  above,  iu  the  west  part 
of  the  tribe. 

1.  Zenan.  10.  Cabbou, 

2.  Hadashah.  11.  Lahmara. 

3.  Migdal-gad.  12.  Kithlish. 
^•D*'^"'"-                                 lB.Gederoth    )  ^^^  "l  ^opu- 


11.  Azelvah. 

12.  Sharaim. 

13.  Adithaiiu. 

14.  Gederah    and    Gedero- 

thaim. 


lative  be- 
tween.] 


7.  Eshtemoh. 

8.  Anim. 

9.  Goshen. 

10.  Holon. 

11.  Giloh. 


JSheel)  [no  1  copulative  1^-  Beth-dagouf 

7.  Lachish  |    between.]         15.  Naamah, 

8.  Bozkath.  16.  Makkedah. 

9.  Eglon. 

c.  Third  group— E.  of  group  ft  aud  S.  of  group  a;  in  the 

middle  of  t,he  tribe,  E.  of  the  road  from  Eleutheropo- 

lis  to  Jerusalem. 
1.  Libnah.  «-  Nezib. 

(2.)  Ether.  7.  Keilah. 

(3.)  Ashau.  S.  Achzib. 

4.  Jiphiah.  9.  Mareshah. 

5.  Ashuah. 

d.  Fourth  group— Philistine  pentarchy,  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean shore. 

1.  Ekron  (really  in  Dan).  3.  Gaza. 

2.  Ashdod. 

etc.  (Ashkelon,  and  Gath  [the  last=Mizpeh,  really  in  the 
"valley"]). 

in.  "The  Mountains"  (1'7'7),  or  Highland, 
a.  First  group  —  along  the  border  of  Simeon,  in  the 
middle. 

1.  Shamir. 

2.  Jattir. 

3.  Socoh. 

4.  Dan  nab. 

5.  Kirjath-sannah=Debir. 

6.  An  ah. 

6.  Second  group— N.  of  group  a,  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  tribe,  around  Hebron. 

1.  Arab.  6.  Aphekah. 

2.  Diiniah.  7.  Hunitah. 

3.  EshcMii.  8.  Kir.iath-arba=Hebron. 

4.  Jan  urn.  9.  Zior. 

5.  Betli-tappuah. 

c.  Third  group— E.  of  group  ft. 
I.Maon    )[no  1   copulative    6.  Jokdeam. 
2.Carmel,'    between.]  g' Cain      U"''    '^    *=°P"'''- 
3-  Ziph.  g;  oi,,e,,h  f   tive between.] 
tjezreei.                                10.  Timnah. 

d.  Fourth  group— K.  of  groups  b  and  c,  to  Jerusalem  on 

the  N.  boundary. 
I.nalhiil    )  [no  1  copulative    4.  Maarath. 

siG:;';""^  '^'"""-^   i-Efti^k^ir^"- 

e.  Fifth  group— in  the  N.  medial  angle, between  group  d 

and  the  "Valley"  district. 

1.  Kirjath-baal=Kirjath-.iearim. 

2.  Kabbah  (?  merely  a  title  of  Jerusalem). 

l.f.  Group  added  iu  the  Scptuagint  between  d  and  e— 
situated  N.  of  group  e,  up  to  Jerusalem  — probably 
should  be  added  to  <>.] 


1.  Teknah. 

2.  Epliraihah=Bethlehem. 

3.  Phii-or. 

4.  Etam. 

5.  Kul()n[in  Benjamin]  [prob. 

spurious]. 
C.  Tatam. 


7.  Sores  (Thebez)  fin  Ben- 
jamin] [spurious]. 

S.  Karem  (?  Beth-hacce- 
rem]. 

9.  Gallim  fin  Benjamin], 

10.  Bethel-  [Thether]. 

11.  Menukah. 


IV.  "The  Wilderness"  ("Snail),  or  Desert. 
l.Both-arabah^  rnn  i  „^^„      3.  Secacah. 

4.  Nibshan. 

5.  Ir-ham-Melach. 

6.  En-gedi. 


[..■ally    iu]  t°"  ^  <="P»- 


lative  bC' 
tween.] 
Supplementary— Jebus. 


Honjamin]  ( 
2.  Middin  ) 


The  following  table  comprises  all  the  scriptural  local- 
ities in  Judah  (except  tliosc  iu  Jerusalem),  with  their 
probable  or  ascertained  identifications. 


Aceldama. 
Achor. 


Field.  See  JERrsALEsi. 

"V  alley.        Wadi/  Dahr  ? 


Achzib. 

Adithaim. 

Adoraim. 

Adullam. 

Adummim. 

Auah. 

Anim. 

Aphekah. 

Aphrah. 

Arab. 

Ashdod. 

Ashkelon. 

Ashnah. 

Ashuah  (Josh,  xv,  43). 

Azekah  (Josh,  xv,  33). 

Azotus. 

Azzah. 

Baalah  or  Baale. 

Baalah. 

Beer. 

Berachah. 

Bethanoth. 

Bethany. 

Beth-dagon. 

Bethel. 

Bether. 

Beth-ezel. 

Beth-gader. 

Beth-haccerem. 

Beth-le-Aphrah. 

Beth-lehem. 

Bethphage. 

Beth-tappnah. 

Beth-zur. 

Bezek. 

Bilbah. 

Bozkath. 

Cabbon. 

Cain. 

Cprmel. 

Chesalou. 

Chezib. 

Dannah. 

Debir  (Josh,  sv,  49). 
Debir  (Josh,  xv,  7). 
Dileoil. 
Dileam. 
Dinionah. 
Dnmah. 
Ebpu-Bohan. 
Edar. 
Eglon. 
Elah. 
Eltekon. 
Enf^ni. 
En-gannim. 
En-gedi. 
I  Ephes-dammin. 
I  Ephrath  or  Ephrata. 
Eshcol. 
Esliean. 
Eshtemoa. 
Etam. 
Gath. 
Gaza. 
Geder. 
Gederah. 
Gederoth. 
(iederothaim. 
Gedor. 
Gibeah. 
Gilon. 
Goshen. 
Goshen. 
Ilnrbilah. 
Hadashah. 
Halhul. 
Haretb. 

Ha/ezon-tamar. 
Hebron. 
Hepher. 
Holon. 
Humtah. 
Ir-nahash. 
Jabez. 
.Janum. 
Jarmuth. 
Jattir. 
Jebus. 

Jehovah-jireh. 
Jeruel. 
Jerusalem. 
Jeshimon. 
Jeshua. 
Jezreel. 
Jipbtah. 
Jokdeam. 
Joktheel. 


Town. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 
Mount. 
To\vn. 
Valley. 
Town. 

do. 

do. 

do. 
Mount. 
Town. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 
Village. 

Town, 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 
Stone. 
Tower. 
Town. 
Valley. 
Town. 

do. 

do. 

do. 
Field. 
Town. 
Valley. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 
Town, 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 
District. 
Hill. 
Town. 

do. 
Forest. 
Town. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do, 

do. 
Altar. 
Desert. 
City. 
Desert. 
Town. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


See  Chez  to. 

IMoheisinJ  ? 

Dura. 

[El-Kheishum-i  ? 

Kulat-ed-Deni. 

Anah. 

Ghuicein. 

[Sibtal  ? 

See  Beth-le-Apukah. 

Wl-Hadb]  i 

£sdud. 

Askulan. 

LBeiUAlam-]? 

Weir  Abain? 

Ahbck. 

See  AsnnoD. 

See  Gaza. 

See  K1K.IATU-JEAKIM. 

VTell  Herme.^-]  ? 

[Deir  Dubbau-\'> 

Wadij  Berakut. 

Beit- A  mm. 

m-Azarijjeh. 

[Beit-Jerjaj  ? 

See  Betuul. 

Bittir  f 

[Beit-Daraf(\  ? 

See  Gedek. 

Jebel  Fureidisf 

iBeit-Affa]  ? 

Beit-Lahm. 

[S.  top    of  Jebel -et 
Ttir]  ? 

Taffuli. 

Beit-Sur. 

[E.  ofNukhalin]?? 

See  Baalah. 

ITell  He.^sv:\? 

IEI-Kufeir\  ? 

Yukin. 

Kurmul. 

Kisla. 

[Ruins  with  wells  on 
W.Sar]? 

[Ed-Dhokeniveh]  1 

Klmrbet  ed-bilbehf 

[N.E.  ofWadyDabor]? 

See  DiMoNAu. 

Tinu. 

Ed-Dhcib. 

Dmiriieh. 

[N.side  of  W.  Dahr]? 

[S.  of  Bethlehem]  ? 
Ajlan. 

Wady  es-Sumt. 

[Beit-Sahurj  ? 
LDeir  el-Butnii  ? 
IRancq '? 
A  in-Jidij. 
See  Elau. 
See  Bethlehem. 
Ain-Eakali. 
Khiirsa  f 
Semua. 

Urtusf 

Telles-Safiehf 

Ghuzzeh. 

See  Gedob. 

Gheterah. 

iBeit-Tima.-]  ? 

See  Gedekab. 

Jedur. 

[Erfaiyeli]^ 

[Ba/atn 

Weir  Shems]  ? 

[S.  of  Kirjath-jearim]  f 

[.Tell  Ziph]. 

El-Jnrah. 

Halhul. 

See  AitunoTn. 

See  Engidi. 

El-Khulil. 

[Um-liurjl^ 

IBeit-Amra]  ? 

\.Sabzin-  el-A  Imeh]  ? 

Deir  Nekhaz  > 

See  K1EJATU-.JEAKIM. 

[Has  Jabreh]  ? 

Yar'invLd. 

Attir. 

S.  part  of  Jeuusalem. 

See  MoRtAU. 

[S.E.  ofMinea]? 

El-Khud-s. 

See  JuBAu  (Desert  of), 

Yesh^ia. 

\Zurtul]  f 

[Jimrin]  ? 

[Ed-Dar]? 

[fiaiw]? 
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ly^ 

Jo 

■.,lo.. 

(River. 
iPlaiu. 

Sherutt  el-Kebir. 

Migdal-s^ad. 

Town. 

m-Mrjel. 

El-Ghor. 

Mizpeh.^ 

do. 

See  Gath. 

(Mts. 

Middle  ridge. 

Moresheth-gath. 

do. 

Mar  Hannefi. 

Juclrea. 

■{  De.-ert. 

E.  plain. 

Naamah. 

do. 

[Neamali.'i 

(Valley. 

Sea-shore. 

Nephtoah. 

Spring. 

Ain  Yalof 

Jiittah. 

Town. 

Yum. 

Netophali. 
Nezib. 

Town. 

Beit  Xetif. 

Keilah. 

do. 

Kila. 

do. 

Beit  Kvsib. 

Keiioth. 

do. 

Kureitein. 

Nibshan. 

do. 

[Kasr  el-Leiman:]  ? 

Kirjath-jearim 

do. 

Kun/at  el-Enahi 

Kabbah. 

do. 

See  Jerusalem. 

Kirjath-arba  or  Kir->       , 
jath-Baal.                  /     ^°- 

See  Hebron. 

Rachel's  Tomb. 
Ramah    or   Rama- 

Sepulchre 
j-  Town. 

.  N.  of  Bethlehem. 

Kii-Jath-saunah   or    t     j„ 

See  Deeiu. 

thaim-zophim. 

Rameh. 

Kirjath-sepher. 

r  ""• 

Salt  City. 

do. 

Khulat  um-Bagliek  f 

Kithlish. 

do. 

IMamch-]  ? 

Saphir. 

do. 

Es-Sawajirf 

Lachish. 

do. 

Um-Lakhis. 

Secacah. 

do. 

[KasrAntar]? 

Lahmaui. 

do. 

[BeiULehia]  ? 

Sela-hammalekoth. 

Rock. 

See  Maon. 

Libnah. 

do. 

Arah  el-Menshixjeh? 

Shaaraim  or  Sharaim 

.   Town, 

Shahmeh f 

Maarath. 

do. 

{Merxia]  ? 

Shamir. 

do. 

[.S'mu-rt]  ? 

Macpelah. 

Cave. 

See  Hehkon. 

Shocho  (Josh.  XV,  4S). 

do. 

Slimccikeh. 

Makkedah. 

Town. 

SwneU? 

Siddim. 

Vale. 

S.  end  of  Dead  Sea? 

Afamre. 

Field. 

See  HRimoN. 

Sirah. 

Well. 

[Sasirah]  ? 

Maon. 

Town. 

Tell  Main. 

Socoh  or  Shocoh. 

Town. 

Shumeikeh. 

Mareshah. 

do. 

Tell  Mi'rash. 

Sorek. 

Valley. 

Wa^hl  Sim.mif 

Mekonah- 

do. 

[Jerash]  ? 

Tappnah. 

Town. 

Beit  Atabt 

Mi 

ddiii. 

do. 

[Khan  Mardeh]  ? 

Tekoah. 

do.  . 

Tekua. 
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Timnah.  Town.  [Uviel-Amad]! 

Zaanan.  fj"-  See  Zknan. 

Zauoah  (in  the  plain).  do.  /annah. 

Zanoah  (in  tlie  hiUs).  do.  ^(^mtM^J 

Vpnnn  do.  [Jemn] ! 

Zephaibah.  Valley.  Wady  S.  of  Maresh? 

Zikla"  Town.  [}fusrefa]  ? 

Zior.°'  cjo.  ,S«m 

Ziph.  do.  Z>f. 
Ziz. 


CI 


Ziiph. 


Precipice    W.  of  Ain 
Jidy? 
District.      See    Rajsiatuaim    Zo- 


JUDAH,  Kingdom  of.  When  the  territory  of  all 
the  rest  of  Israel,  except  Judah  and  Benjamin,  was  lost 
to  the  i^ingdom  of  Kehoboam,  a  special  single  name  was 
needed  to  denote  that  which  remained  to  him ;  and  al- 
most of  nece.ssity  the  word  Judah  received  an  extended 
meaning,  according  to  which  it  comprised  not  Benjamin 
only,  Ijut  the  priests  and  Levites,  who  were  ejected  in 
great  numbers  from  Israel,  and  rallied  round  the  house 
of  David.  At  a  still  later  time,  when  tlie  nationality 
of  the  ten  tribes  had  been  dissolved,  and  every  practical 
distinction  between  the  ten  and  the  two  had  vanislied 
during  the  captivity,  the  scattered  body  had  no  visible 
head,  except  in  Jerusalem,  which  had  been  reoccui>ied 
mostly  by  a  portion  of  Jitdah's  exiles.  See  Capti\'ity. 
In  consequence,  the  name  Judah  (or  .Jew)  attached  it- 
self to  the  entire  nation  from  about  the  epoch  of  the 
restoration.  See  Jew.  But  in  this  article  Judah  is 
understood  of  the  people  over  which  David's  successors 
reigned,  from  Kehoboam  to  Zedekiah.  Our  statements 
are  cliiefly  talcen  from  Smith's  Diet,  of  the  Bible,  s.  v. 

I.  Extent  of  the  Kingdom.— When  the  disruption  of 
Solomon's  liingdom  took  place  at  Shechem,  only  the 
tribe  of  Judah  followed  the  house  of  David.  But  al- 
most immediately  afterwards,  when  Rehoboam  conceiv- 
ed the  design  of  establishing  his  authority  over  Israel 
by  force  of  arms,  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  also  is  recorded 
as  obeying  his  summons,  and  contributing  its  warriors 
to  make  up  his  array.  Jerusalem,  situate  within  the 
borders  of  Benjamin  (Josh,  xviii,  28,  etc.),  yet  won  from 
the  heathen  by  a  prince  of  Judah,  connected  the  fron- 
tiers of  the  two  tribes  by  an  indissoluble  political  liond. 
By  the  erection  of  the  city  of  David,  Benjamin's  former 
adherence  to  Israel  (2  Sam.  ii,  9)  was  cancelled,  though 
at  lea.st  two  Benjamite  towns.  Bethel  and  Jericho,  were 
includcfl  in  the  northern  kingdom.  A  part,  if  not  all, 
of  the  territory  of  Simeon  (I  Sam.  xxvii.  6;  1  Kiogs 
xix,  3  :  comp.  Josh,  xix,  1 )  and  of  Dan  (2  Chron.  xi,  1 0  ; 
comp.  Josh,  xix,  41,  42)  was  recognised  as  belonging  to 
Judah,  and  in  th^  reigns  of  Abijah  and  Asa  the  south- 
ern kingdom  was  enlarged  by  some  additions  taken  out 
of  the  territory  of  Ephraim  (2  Chron.  xiii,  19 :  xv,  8 ; 
xvii,  2).  After  the  conquest  and  deportation  of  Israel 
by  Assyria,  the  influence,  and  perhaps  the  delegated  ju- 
risdiction of  the  king  of  Judah,  sometime.s  extended 
over  the  territory  which  formerly  belonged  to  Israel. 
See  JiD/EA. 

II.  Population. — A  singular  gauge  of  the  growth  of 
the  kingdom  of  Judah  is  supplied  by  the  progressive 
augmentation  of  the  army  under  successive  kings.  In 
David's  time  (2  Sam.  xxiv,  9,  and  1  Chron.  xxi,  .5)  the 
warriors  of  Judah  numbered  at  least  500,000.  But  Re- 
hoboam brought  into  the  field  (1  Kings  xii,  21)  only 
1«0,()00  men ;  Abijah,  eighteen  years  afterwards,  400,000 
(2  Chron.  xiii,  ",) ;  Asa  (2  Chron.  xiv,  8),  his  successor, 
580,000,  exactly  ciiual  to  the  sum  of  the  armies  of  his 
two  predecessors:  .lehoshaphat  (2  Chron.  xvii,  14-19), 
the  next  king,  numbered  his  warriors  iu  five  armies,  the 
aggregate  of  which  is  1,100,000,  exactly  double  the 
army  of  his  father,  and  exactly  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
armies  of  his  three  predecessors.  After  four  inglorious 
reigns,  the  energetic  Amaziah  could  muster  only  300,000 
men  when  he  set  out  to  recover  Edom.  His  son  Uzziah 
had  a  standing  (2  Chron.  xxvi,  11)  force  of  307,500 
fighting  men.  It  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  discuss 
the  question  which  has  been  raised  as  to  the  accuracy 
of  these  numbers.  See  Numbeu,  So  far  as  thev  are 
authentic,  it  may  be  safely  reckoned  that  the  popula- 


tion subject  to  each  king  was  about  four  times  the  num- 
ber of  the  fighting  men  in  his  dominions.     See  Israel. 

KIXGDOM  OF. 

III.  Resources. — Unless  Judah  had  some  other  means 
of  acquiring  wealth  besides  pasture  and  tillage — as  by 
maritime  commerce  from  the  Red  Sea  ports,  or  (less 
probably)  from  Joppa,  or  by  keeping  up  the  old  trade 
(I  Kings  X,  28)  with  Egypt — it  seems  difficult  to  ac- 
count for  that  ability  to  accumulate  wealth  which  sup- 
plied the  Temple  treasury  with  sufficient  store  to  invite 
so  frequently  the  hand  of  the  spoiler.  Egypt,  Damascus, 
Samaria,  Nineveh,  and  Babylon  had  each  in  succession 
a  share  of  the  pillage.  The  treasury  was  emptied  by 
Shishak  (1  Kings  xiv,  26),  again  by  Asa  (1  Kings  xv, 
18),  by  Jehoash  of  Judah  (2  Kings  xii,  18),  by  Jehoash 
of  Israel  (2  Kings  xiv,  14),  bj'  Ahaz  (2  Kings  xvi,  8), 
by  Hezekiah  (2  Kings  xviii,  15),  and  by  Nebuchadnez- 
zar (2  Kings  xxiv,  13). 

IV.  Advantages  of  Position. — In  Edom  a  vassal-king 
probably  retained  his  fidelity  to  the  son  of  Solomon, 
and  guarded  for  Jewish  enterprise  the  road  to  the  mari- 
time trade  with  Ophir.  PhUistia  maintained,  for  the 
most  part,  a  quiet  independence.  S\Tia,  in  the  height 
of  her  brief  power,  pushed  her  conquests  along  the 
northern  and  eastern  frontiers  of  Judah,  and  threatened 
Jerusalem ;  but  the  interposition  of  the  territory  of  Is- 
rael generally  relieved  Judah  from  an}'  immediate  con- 
tact with  that  dangerous  neighbor.  The  southern  bor- 
der of  Judah,  resting  on  the  uninhabited  desert,  was  not 
agitated  by  any  turbulent  stream  of  commercial  activity 
like  that  which  flowed  by  the  rear  of  Israel,  from  Da- 
mascus to  Tyre.  Though  some  of  the  Egyptian  kuigs 
were  ambitious,  that  ancient  kingdom  was  far  less  ag- 
gresive  as  a  neighbor  to  Judah  thaii  Assyria  was  to  Is- 
rael. 

The  kingdom  of  Judah  thus  possessed  many  advan- 
tages whicii  secured  for  it  a  longer  continuance  than 
that  of  Israel.  A  frontier  less  exposed  to  powerful  ene- 
mies, a  soil  less  fertile,  a  population  hardier  and  more 
united,  a  fixed  and  venerated  centre  of  administration 
and  religion,  a  hereditary  aristocracy  in  the  sacerdotal 
caste,  an  army  ahvays  subordinate,  a  succession  of  kings 
whicli  no  revolution  interrupted,  many  of  whom  were 
wise  and  good,  and  strove  successfully  to  promote  the 
moral  and  spiritual  as  well  as  the  material  prosperity  of 
their  people ;  still  more  than  these,  the  devotion  of  the 
people  to  the  One  True  God,  which,  if  not  always  a  pure 
and  elevated  sentiment,  was  yet  a  contrast  to  such  de- 
votion as  could  be  inspired  by  the  worship  of  the  calves 
or  of  Baal ;  and,  lastly,  the  popular  reveronce  for  and 
obedience  to  the  divine  law  so  far  as  they  learned  it 
from  their  teachers — to  these  and  other  secondary'  causes 
I  is  to  be  attributed  the  fact  that  Judah  survived  her 
I  more  populous  and  more  powerful  sister  kingdom  by 
135  years,  and  lasted  from  B.C.  975  to  B.C.  586.  (See 
Bernhardy,  De  causis  quihus  e£'ectuin  sit  quod  rerpmm 
JudcB  diutius  persisteret  quam  re(jn.  Israel,  in  the  A  nnal. 
Acad.  Groning.  1822-23,  p.  124  "sq. ;  also  Lovan.  1824; 
Schmeidler,  Der  Untergang  d.Reichs  Juda,  Bresl.  1831.) 

V.  Tlistor;/. — For  the  circumstances  that  led  to  the 
schism,  and  for  a  comparison  with  the  history  of  the 
rival  kingdom,  see  Israel,  kingdom  of.  For  a  further 
examination  of  the  many  chronological  difficulties  aris- 
ing from  the  double  list  of  kings,  see  CiiiiONOLOGY. 
The  annals  of  the  kingdom  will  be  found  detailed  under 
the  name  of  the  several  kings,  and  a  general  view  un- 
der the  articles  Jerusalem,  and  Palestine.  (See 
Wiutc.  A'/////.s-  of  Judah  and  Lvael,  Lond.  1863;  Hessey, 


■'.'/'■"/ 


•j'  h'i/ii/.i  of' Judah,  Lond.  1865;  Hess,  Ge- 


xrhirhli-  div  Kinufje  Jmla  und  Israel,  Zurich,  1787;  also 
Gesch.  der  liegenten  Juda  nach  dem  Exil,  ib.  1788.)  It 
will  be  sufficient,  as  a  resume,  here  to  notice  the  fact 
that  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  in  the  course  of  its  historj', 
acted  u])on  three  different  lines  of  policy  in  succession. 

1.  Animosity  against  the  rival  Kingdom  of  Israel. — 
The  first  three  kings  of  Judah  seem  to  have  cherished 
the  hope  of  re-establishing  their  authority  over  the  Ten 
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Tribes;  for  sixty  years  there  was  war  between  them 
and  the  kings  of  Israel.  Neither  the  cUsbanding  of  Ke- 
hoboam's  forces  by  the  authority  of  Shemaiah,  nor  the 
pillage  of  Jerusalem  by  the  irresistible  Shishak,  served 
to  put  an  end  to  the  fraternal  hostility.  The  victory 
achieved  by  tlie  daring  Abijah  brought  to  Judah  a  tem- 
porary accession  of  territory.  Asa  appears  to  have  en- 
larged it  still  further,  and  to  have  given  so  powerful  a 
stimulus  to  the  migration  of  religious  Israelites  to  Jeru- 
salem that  Baasha  was  induced  to  fortify  Ramah  with 
a  view  to  checking  the  movement.  Asa  provided  for 
the  safety  of  his  subjects  from  invaders  by  building, 
like  Kehoboam,  several  fenced  cities;  he  repelled  an 
alarming  irruption  of  an  Ethiopian  horde,  he  hired  the 
armed  intervention  of  Benhadad  I,  king  of  Damascus, 
against  Baasha;  and  he  discouraged  idolatry  and  en- 
forced the  worship  of  the  true  God  by  severe  penal  laws. 
(See  Junge,  Bella  inter  Judam  et  Israel.  Tub.  1716.) 

2.  Resistance  (generally  in  Alliance  with  Israel)  to 
Damascus.  —  Hanani's  remonstrance  (2  Chron.  xvi,  7) 
prepares'us  for  the  reversal  by  Jehoshaphat  of  the  pol- 
icy which  Asa  pursued  towards  Israel  and  Damascus. 
A  close  alliance  sjirang  up  with  strange  rapidity  be- 
tween Judah  and  Israel.  For  eighty  years,  till  the  time 
of  Amaziah,  there  was  no  open  war  between  them,  and 
Damascus  appears  as  their  chief  and  common  enemy, 
though  it  rose  after^vards  irom  its  overthrow  to  become, 
imder  Rezin,  the  ally  of  Pekah  against  Ahaz.  Jehosh- 
aphat, active  and  prosperous,  repelled  nomad  invaders 
from  the  desert,  curbed  the  aggressive  spirit  of  his 
nearer  neighbors,  and  made  his  influence  felt  even 
among  the  Philistines  and  Arabians.  A  still  more  last- 
ing benefit  was  conferred  on  his  kingdom  by  his  perse- 
vering efforts  for  the  religious  instruction  of  the  people 
and  the  regular  administration  of  justice.  The  reign 
of  Jehiiram,  the  husband  of  Athaliah,  a  time  of  blood- 
shed, idolatry,  and  disaster,  was  cut  short  by  disease. 
Ahaziah  was  slain  by  Jehu.  Athaliah,  the  grand- 
daughter of  a  Tyrian  king,  usurped  the  blood-stained 
throne  of  David,  till  the  followers  of  the  ancient  relig- 
ion put  her  to  death,  and  crowned  Jehoash,  the  surviv- 
ing scion  of  the  royal  house.  His  preserver,  the  high- 
priest,  acquired  prominent  personal  influence  for  a  time ; 
but  the  king  fell  into  idolatry,  and  failing  to  withstand 
the  power  of  SjTia,  was  murdered  by  his  own  officers. 
The  vigorous  Amaziah,  flushed  with  the  victory  of 
Edom,  provoked  a  war  with  his  more  powerful  contem- 
porary Jehoash,  the  conqueror  of  the  Syrians,  and  Je- 
rusalem was  entered  and  plundered  by  the  Israelites. 
But  their  energies  were  sufficiently  occupied  in  the  task 
of  completing  the  subjugation  of  Damascus.  Under 
Uzziali  and  Jotham,  Judah  long  enjo3-ed  political  and 
religious  prosperity  till  the  wanton  Ahaz,  surrounded  by 
united  enemies,  with  whom  he  was  unable  to  cope,  be- 
came in  an  evil  hour  the  tributary  and  vassal  of  Tig- 
lath-Pileser. 

3,  Deference,  perhcips  Vassalage,  to  the  A  ssi/7-ian 
King. — Already  in  the  fatal  grasp  of  AssjTia,  Judali  was 
yet  sjwred  for  a  checkered  existence  of  almost  another 
century  and  a  half  after  the  termination  of  the  kingdom 
of  Israel.     The  effect  of  the  repulse  of  Sennacherit),  of 

.  the  signal  religious  revivals  under  Hezekiah  and  Josiah, 
and  of  the  extension  of  these  kings'  salutary  influence 
over  the  long-severed  territory  of  Israel,  was  apparently 
done  away  by  the  ignominious  reign  of  the  impious 
Manasseh,  and  the  lingering  decay  of  the  whole  people 
under  the  four  feeble  descendants'of  Josiah.  Provoked 
by  their  treachery  and  imbecility,  their  Babylonian  mas- 
ter, who  had  meanwhile  succeeded  to  the  dominion  of 
the  Assyrians,  drained,  in  successive  deportations,  all  the 
strengtli  of  the  kingdom.  The  consummation  of  the  ruin 
came  ujion  them  in  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  I)y  the 
hand  of  Nebuzaradan,  amid  the  wailing  of  prophets  and 

'  the  taunts  of  heathen  tribes  released  at  length  from  the 
yoke  of  David. 

YI.  Moral  State. — The  national  life  of  the  Hebrews 
appeared  to  become  gradually  weaker  during  these  suc- 


cessive stages  of  history,  until  at  length  it  seemed  ex- 
tinct; but  there  was  still,  as  there  had  been  all  along,  a 
spiritual  life  hidden  within  the  body.  It  was  a  time  of 
hopeless  darkness  to  all  but  those  Jews  who  had  strong 
faith  in  God,  with  a  clear  and  steady  insight  into  the 
ways  of  Providence  as  interpreted  by  prophecy.  The 
time  of  the  division  of  the  kingdoms  was  the  golden  age 
of  prophecy.  In  each  kingdom  the  prophetical  office 
was  subject  to  peculiar  modifications  which  were  re- 
(ptired  in  Judah  by  the  circumstances  of  the  priesthood, 
in  Israel  by  the  existence  of  the  house  of  Baal  and  the 
altar  in  Bethel.  If,  under  the  shadow  of  the  Temple, 
there  was  a  dcjith  and  a  grasp  elswherc  unequalled,  in 
the  views  of  Isaiah  and  the  prophets  of  Judah;  if  their 
writings  touched  and  elevated  the  hearts  of  thinking 
men  in  studious  retirement  in  the  silent  night-watches, 
there  was  also,  in  the  few  burning  words  and  energetic 
deeds  of  the  prophets  of  Israel,  a  power  to  tame  a  law- 
less multitude  and  to  check  the  high-handed  tyranny 
and  idolatry  of  kings.  The  organization  and  moral  in- 
fluence of  the  priesthood  wore  matured  in  the  time  of 
David ;  from  about  that  time  to  the  building  of  the 
second  Temple  the  influence  of  the  proi)hcts  rose  and 
became  predominant.  Some  historians  have  suspected 
that  after  the  reign  of  Athaliah,  the  priesthood  gradu- 
ally acquired  and  retained  excessive  and  unconstitu- 
tional power  in  Judah.  The  recorded  facts  scarcelj"^  sus- 
tain the  conjecture.  Had  it  been  so,  the  effect  of  such 
power  would  have  been  manifest  in  the  exorbitant 
wealth  and  luxury  of  the  priests,  and  in  the  constant 
and  cruel  enforcement  of  penal  laws,  like  those  of  Asa, 
against  irreligion.  But  the  peculiar  offences  of  the 
priesthood,  as  witnessed  in  the  prophetic  writings,  were 
of  another  kind.  Ignorance  of  God's  word,  neglect  of 
the  instruction  of  the  laity,  untruthfulness,  and  partial 
judgments,  are  the  offences  specially  imputed  to  them, 
just  such  as  might  be  looked  for  where  the  priesthood 
is  a  hereditary  caste  and  irresponsible,  but  neither  am- 
bitious nor  powerful.  When  the  priest  either,  as  was 
the  case  in  Israel,  abandoned  the  land,  or,  as  in  Judah, 
ceased  to  be  really  a  teacher,  ceased  from  spiritual  com- 
munion with  God,  ceased  from  living  sympathy  with 
man,  and  became  the  mere  image  of  an  intercessor,  a 
mechanical  performer  of  ceremonial  duties  little  under- 
stood or  heeded  by  himself,  then  the  prophet  was  raised 
up  to  supph'  some  of  his  deficiencies,  and  to  exercise  his 
functions  so  far  as  was  necessary.  Whilst  the  priests 
sink  into  obscurity  and  almost  disappear,  except  from 
the  genealogical  tables,  the  prophets  come  forward  ap- 
pealing everv'where  to  the  conscience  of  individualt — in 
Israel  as  wonder-workers,  calling  together  God's  chosen 
few  out  of  an  idolatrous  nation,  and  in  Judah  as  teach- 
ers and  seers,  supporting  and  purifying  all  that  remain- 
ed of  ancient  piety,  explaining  each  mysterious  dispen- 
sation of  God  as  it  was  unfolded,  and  promulgating  his 
gracious  spiritual  promises  in  all  their  extent.  The 
part  which  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  other  prophets  took  in 
preparing  the  Jews  for  their  captivity,  cannot,  indeed, 
be  fully  appreciated  without  reviewing  the  succeeding 
efforts  of  Ezekiel  and  Daniel.  But  the  influence  which 
they  exercised  on  the  national  mind  was  too  important 
to  be  overlooked  in  a  sketch,  however  brief,  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  kingdom  of  Judah.     See  Prophet. 

JUDAH,  Mountains  of.  This  is  appropriately  the 
name  of  a  range  of  hills  to  the  south  and  west  of  Jeru- 
salem, styled  in  Luke  i,  39,  65,  the  "  hiU-country  of  Ju- 
dtea"  (?)  opiun)  ti}^  'lov^aiac).  The  hills  are  low  and 
conical,  uniform  in  shape  even  to  weariness ;  the  vege- 
tation, save  in  early  spring,  is  dry  and  parched,  the  val- 
leys are  broad  and  featureless.  Everywhere  at  the  pres- 
ent day  are  signs  that  the  land  of  corn,  and  wine,  and 
oil  has  become  desolate.  The  fenced  cities  and  villages 
surmount  the  hills,  but  they  are  in  ruins;  the  terraces 
where  once  were  vineyards  and  cornfields  can  be  traced 
along  the  mountain  sides,  but  they  are  neglected ;  wells 
and  pools  of  water  are  to  be  found  in  everj'  valley,  but 
there  is  none  to  drink  of  them.     See  Judah,  tribe  of. 
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JUDAH.  Wilderness  of.  The  desert  of  Judah 
(m'n"'  ~2T:  )  is  mentioned  in  the  title  of  Psa.  Ixiii, 
and  the  desert  of  Judira  («i  tpifiai,  or  >'/  tpijfiog  r(;e  'lov- 
Saiac),  frequently  referred  to  in  the  gospels,  is  consider- 
ed to' be  the  same  locality.  It  was  situated  adjacent  to 
the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Kiver  Jordan,  and  was  a  mountain- 
ous and  thinly-inhabited  tract  of  countrj-,  but  abound- 
inj;  in  pastures.  In  the  time  of  Joshua  it  had  six  cit- 
ies^ with  their  villages  (Josh,  xv,  Gl,  (32),  but  it  is  now, 
and  has  long  been,  one  of  the  most  dreary  and  desolate 
regions  of  the  whole  coiuitry  (Robinson's  Researches,  ii, 
202, 310).  The  positions  of  this  desert  specially  alluded 
to  in  the  N.  T.  are,  (1.)  That  in  which  John  the  Baptist 
grew  up.  probably  west  of  the  Dead  Sea  (Luke  i,80 ;  iii, 
2) ;  (2.)  That  where  he  baptized,  i.  e.  the  uninhabited 
tract  along  the  Jordan  (ilatt.  iii,  1 ;  Mark  i,  4 ;  compare 
5);  (3.)  That  where  Jesus  was  tempted,  perhaps  the 
high  desert  west  of  Jericho  (Matt,  iv,  1 ;  Mark  i,  12, 13)  ; 
(4.)  The  tract  between  the  Mount  of  Olives  and  Jericho, 
probably  referred  to  in  Acts  xxi,38  (see  Josephus,  Ant. 
XX.  8,0) ;  (5.)  The  tract  adjacent  to  the  city  Ephraim, 
probably  Tayibeh,  towards  the  Jordan  (John  xi,  54). 

See  JlJDAII,  TRIBE  OF. 

JUDAH  UPON  JORDAN  ('i^'^^n  n-n^i^y  Judah 
of  the  Jordan;  Sept.  and  Vulg.  in  most  editions  omit 
"  Judali"  altogether),  is  mentioned  as  the  extreme  east- 
ern limit  of  the  territory  of  Naphtali  (but  not  within  it), 
apparently  on  its  northern  boundary  (Josh,  xix,  34),  and 
tliereforc  probably  referring  to  a  tract  immediately  east 
of  that  around  the  sources  of  the  Jordan,  between  Mount 
Hernion  and  Banias.  Schwarz  (Palestine,  p.  185)  plau- 
sibly explains  the  application  of  the  name  of  Judah  to 
a  region  so  far  distant  from  the  territory  of  that  tribe 
by  assigning  it  as  the  title  to  the  Gileaditish  district  em- 
braced in  the  circuit  of  the  towns  of  Ilaroth-Jair,  i.  e. 
tlie  villages  of  Jair,  who  was  a  descendant  of  Judah  (1 
Chrou.  ii,  21) ;  and  he  adduces  Talmudical  authorities 
for  reckoning  his  possessions  as  a  part  of  that  tribe.  See 
Jaik.  The  same  explanation  had  been  suggested  by  C. 
von  liaumer  (cited  by  Keil,  Comment,  on  Josh,  ad  loc). 
Dr.  Thomson  {Land  ami  Book,  i,  389  sq.)  speaks  of  three 
interesting  domes  in  this  vicinity,  called  those  of  Seid 
Yehuda  (i.  e.  "  Lord  Judah,"  the  Arabs  traditionally 
holding  that  they  represent  the  tomb  of  the  son  of  Ja- 
cob), which  he  beheves  is  a  clew  to  the  connection  of 
this  city  with  the  trilie  of  the  same  name. 


the  priests  in  pushing  the  reconstruction  of  the  Temple 
(Ezra  iii,  9) ;  ludess  this  latter  be  rather  the  person  else- 
where called  HoDAViAH  (Ezra  ii,40). 

3.  One  of  those  who  followed  the  half  of  the  Jewish 
chiefs  around  the  southern  section  of  the  newly-erected 
walls  of  Jerasalem,  but  whether  he  was  a  Levite  or  priest 
is  not  stated  (Neh.  xii,  34).     B.C.  446. 

4.  One  of  those  who  accompanied  with  musical  per- 
formances the  procession  aromid  the  southern  quarter 
of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  lately  reconstructed  (Neh.  xii, 
80).  B.C.  446.  He  was  perhaps  identical  with  the  pre- 
ceding. 

5.  Son  of  Senuah,  a  descendant  of  Benjamin,  and  pre- 
fect of  Acra  or  the  Lower  City  (n?'iT2  ""i^Vt^'hv,  over 
the  second  city,  not  "  second  over  the  city,"  as  the  Auth. 
Vers,  following  the  Sept.  and  Vulg.)  after  the  exile  (Neh. 
xi,  9).     B.C.  cir.  440. 

Judah  hak-Kodesh,  or  the  Holy,  son  of  Simon, 
of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  and  a  descendant  of  Hillel  I, 
is  one  of  the  niost  celebrated  characters  in  Jewish  his- 
tory'. He  was  born  at  Tiberias,  according  to  accounts, 
about  135,  on  the  same  day  on  which  Rabbi  Akiba  suf- 
fered martyrdom — an  event  predicted,  according  to  his 
admirers,  in  the  verse  of  Solomon :  "  One  sun  ariseth, 
and  one  sun  goeth  down."  While  yet  a  youth  he  was, 
on  account  of  his  extraordinary  proficiency  in  Jewish 
law,  admitted  to  the  Sanhedrim,  and  on  the  death  of 
his  father  followed  him  in  the  presidency  of  that  learned 
body.  The  manner  in  which  he  administered  the  du- 
ties of  this  high  office  was  in  itself  sutficient  to  M'in  for 
him  "  the  praise  of  his  people  in  all  their  generations." 
Maimonides  describes  him  as  having  been  a  man  so  no- 
bly gifted  by  the  Almighty  with  the  choisest  endow- 
ments as  to  be  the  phoenix  and  ornament  of  his  age. 
But  the  best  evidence  of  the  high  estimation  in  which 
his  contemporaries  held  him  is  afforded  by  the  many 
favorable  epithets  which  they  fastened  on  him.  Besides 
the  title  of  A^^oa-j,  which  his  position  as  president  of  the 
Sanhedrim  secured  him,  he  was  more  generally  known 
as  "  Rabbi,"  which  was  applied  to  him  kut  t^oxtjv, 
with  no  further  note  of  individual  distinction.  He  was 
known  as  the  "saint,"  the  "holy  one,"  the  meek.  Be- 
ing, like  Hillel  I,  of  the  house  of  David,  he  sometimes 
was,  as  Bar-Cocheba  had  previously  been,  looked  upon 
as  the  promised  Messiah.  But  this  opinion  was,  after 
all,  confined  only  to  a  few.  Certain  it  is,  however,  that 
he  exerted  an  influence  over 
the  Jewish  nation  of  his  day 
^^i^  far  wider  and  more  powerful 

_  r  7  in  its  extent  than  had  ever 

^    '~"        fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  Nasi, 
even  any  member  of  his  house 
^^     since  the  days  of  Hillel.    This 
-     may  be  due  perhaps  not  so 
>_    much  to  his  vast  erudition  as 
3     to  his  wealth,  which  enabled 
=-     him  to  become  the  supporter 
'     of  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
^     poor  youths,  who,  after  they 
?^     had  sat  at  his  feet,  went  out 
all  over  the  Jewish  abodes  to 
~^    sound  aloud  the  praises  of  their 
\J    noble  master  and  teacher  in 
•-'/j    Israel.      But  Judah  hak-Ko- 
A,     desh  has  far  greater  claims  for 
i%    our  consideration  :  he  has  built 
^    himself  a  far  more  enduring 
■j'-     monument  as  the  Moses  of  later 
Rabbinism  (q.  v.),  as  the  com- 
piler of  the  Mishna  (q.  v.),  or 
code  of  traditional  law,  the  em- 
bodiment of  all  the  authorized 


^# 


'fonil.s  nf'Seirt  Ydnula." 

2   Ono  nf  fV,n  T  /.,.;»„„      i.        .         ,  „  interpretations  of  the  Mosaic 

.v-irh  Zer^llU^rNo;  ^V;'"  ifc'S  'Ts^f^'  I  ''''■  ^^  ^^''"^'^^""^"  the  decisiolis  of  the  learned,  and  the 

he  whose  sons  irr^  s.ii,„i„,i" »   Vi    ;   ■  ,       1^  '■''"I'**    precedents  of  the  courts  or  schools— a  sort  oi  Jevish  Pan- 

sons  are  alluded  to  (but  mmamed)  as  aiding  |  dects.     "  In  attempting  this  Herculean  task,"  says  Eth- 
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eridge  (T/ifrod.  Jewish  Lit.  p.  88),  "  he  may  have  been 
moved  by  the  peculiar  condition  of  the  Jewish  communi- 
ty. They  were  a  scattered  people,  liable  at  any  hour  to 
the  renewal  of  a  wasting  persecution,  and  maintaining 
their  religious  standuig  in  the  presence  of  an  ever-ad- 
vancing Christianity,  and  in  defiance  of  the  menaces  of 
a  world  which  always  viewed  them  with  hatred.  Their 
schools,  tolerated  to-day,  might  to-morrow  be  under  the 
imperial  interdict,  and  the  lips  of  the  Rabbins,  which 
now  kept  the  knowledge  of  the  law,  become  dumb  by  the 
terror  of  the  oppressor.  These  circumstances  possessed 
him  with  the  apprehension  that  the  traditional  learning 
received  from  their  fathers  woidd,  without  a  fixed  me- 
morial, at  no  distant  time  be  either  greatly  corrupted 
or  altogether  perish  from  among  them.  It  was  his  wish 
also  to  furnish  the  Hebrew  people  with  such  a  docu- 
mentary code  as  would  be  a  sufficient  guide  for  them, 
not  only  in  the  affairs  of  religion,  but  also  in  their  deal- 
ings with  one  another  in  civil  life,  so  as  to  render  it  un- 
necessary for  them  to  have  recourse  to  suits  at  law  at 
the  heathen  tribunals.  In  addition  to  these  motives, 
he  was  probably  actuated  also  by  the  prevailing  spirit 
of  codification,  which  was  one  of  the  characteristics  of 
the  age.  Legal  science  was  in  the  ascendant,  and  the 
great  law-schools  of  Rome,  Berytus,  and  Alexandria 
were  in  their  meridian ;  and  Judah,  who  loved  his  law 
better  than  they  could  theirs,  wished  to  give  it  the  same 
advantages  of  simplification,  system,  and  immutability 
which  such  jurists  as  Salvius  Julianus  had  accomplished 
for  the  Roman  laws  in  the  time  of  Hadrian,  and  Ulpian 
was  laboring  at  in  his  own  day."  The  Mishna  is  divi- 
ded into  six  parts  {sedarim)  :  the  first  treats  of  agricul- 
ture, the  second  of  festivals,  the  third  of  marriages,  the 
fourth  of  civil  affairs,  the  fifth  of  sacrifices  and  religions 
ceremonies,  and  the  sixth  of  legal  purification.  The 
text  was  published  with  short  glosses  at  Amsterdam 
(1G31,  8vo),  and  often  reprinted,  with  more  or  less  ex- 
tensive commentaries,  at  Amsterdam,  Venice,  Constan- 
tinople, etc.  (See  a  list  of  the  editions,  translations, 
etc.,  in  Fiirst,  Biblioth.  Juchtica.')  His  last  days  Judah 
hak-Kodesh  spent  at  Sepphoris,  whither  he  removed  on 
account  of  his  failing  health.  The  exact  date  of  his 
death  is  not  known,  but  it  must  have  occurred  between 
190  and  194.  He  is  frequently  spoken  of  as  a  friend 
and  contemporary  of  one  of  the  emperors  Antoninus, 
generally  supposed  to  be  Marcus  Aurelius,  but  Griitz 
and  other  critics  are  inclined  to  doubt  the  possibility  of 
an  intimate  relation  between  this  head  of  the  Jewish 
Church  and  a  Roman  emperor.  See,  however,  Bodeck, 
M.  A .  A  ntoninus  cds  Freund  u.  Zeitgennsse  des  R.  Jehuda 
ha-Nasi  (Lpz.  1868) ;  Contemp.  Rev.  1869,  p.  81  sq. ;  Griitz, 
Geschichte  d.  Juden,  iv,  240  sq.  See  also  Schneeberger, 
Life  and  Works  of  Rabbi  Jehuda  ha-Nasi  (Berl.  1870) ; 
Jost,  Gesch.  d.  Judenth.  u.  s.  Sekten,  ii,  425  sq.  (J.  H.W.) 
Judah  Judghan,  the  Persian,  one  of  the  most 
celcljratpd  of  the  Karaites,  afterwards  himself  the  found- 
er of  an  irideiiendent  Jewish  sect,  flourished  probably 
about  the  first  half  of  the  9th  century,  in  the  city  Ha- 
madan,  in  Persia.  His  opponents  say  of  him  that  he 
was  of  low  descent,  and  that  his  early  years  were  spent 
as  a  tender  of  camels,  but  the  learning  he  displayed  and 
his  intimate  knowledge  of  Mohammedanism  make  this 
report  doubtful.  We  know  nothing  definitely  of  him 
until  he  appeared  before  his  countrymen  with  the  dec- 
laration that  he  was  the  forerunner  of  the  jMessiah,  and 
preached  the  doctrine  of  free-wiU,  and  non-intervention 
of  God  in  mundane  affairs.  He  also  argued  that  Sab- 
baths and  festivals  were  no  longer  to  be  kept,  as  they 
had  been  done  away  ^vith  by  the  dispersion  of  the  cho- 
sen people,  enjoining,  however,  at  the  same  time,  a  life 
of  strict  asceticism.  Preaching,  as  he  did,  under  the 
verj'  shadow  of  Mohammedanism,  doctrines  very  much 
akin  to  it  (comp.  IMutazilites),  he  found  ready  con- 
verts, and  his  followers  increased  rapidly.  They  contin- 
ued faithful  even  after  his  decease,  believing  (like  the 
Shiitcs  of  Ali)  that  he  did  not  die  a  natural  death,  and 
that  he  was  to  reappear  and  give  to  Judaism  a  new  law. 


The  Mushkhanites  (q.  v.)  maybe  considered  as  a  branch 
of  this  sect.  For  further  details,  see  Fiirst,  Geschichte  d. 
Karcierthums,  \x  26  scj. ;  Griitz,  Gesch.  der  Juden,  v,  227 
sq.,  516sq.      (J.  H.W.) 

Judah  (or  Juda),  Leo,  one  of  the  Swiss  reform- 
ers, was  bom  at  Germar,  in  Alsace,  in  1482.  His  father's 
name  was  John  Jud,  but  whether  of  Jewish  descent, 
Leo  himself  tells  us  he  was  unable  to  say.  The  name, 
however,  exposed  him  to  reproach,  and  perhajis  for  this 
reason  we  find  him  sometimes  designating  himself  as 
Leo  Kdler ;  in  Ziirich  he  was  known  as  Meister  I^Ow, 
and  this  name  his  descendants  adopted.  He  was  edu- 
cated for  the  medical  profession,  but  through  the  in- 
fluence of  Zwingle  forsook  this  for  the  clerical.  He 
succeeded  the  latter  in  the  church  of  Notre  Dame 
des  Eremites,  and  finally  became  his  associate  at  Zii- 
rich. Together  they  entered  zealously  on  their  work 
of  reform,  and  Judah  contributed  no  little  to  the  sjiread- 
ing  and  propagating  of  Zwinglian  ideas.  With  the 
great  reformer  he  appeared  at  the  second  conference 
in  Zurich  (1523),  and  together  they  repUed  to  all  who 
defended  the  worship  of  images  and  the  celebration 
of  the  mass  as  a  sacrifice.  Judah  died  June  19, 1542. 
He  made  a  translation  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Old 
Testament  from  the  Hebrew  text,  and  also  of  the  New 
from  the  Greek.  It  was  completed  by  Bibliander  and 
Peter  Cholin,  and  reviewed  by  Pellicanus  (Ziirich,  1543; 
reprinted  at  Paris,  with  the  Vulgate,  in  1545).  See 
Gerjian  Versions.  Of  his  original  productions,  his 
Catechism  (1534,  Latin  and  German)  is  the  most  noted. 
He  translated  the  writings  of  Zwingle  and  Luther.  See 
Hook,  Eccles.  Biog.  vi,  365 ;  Kitto,  Cyclop,  s.  v. 

Judaism,  the  name  by  which  we  designate  the  re- 
ligions doctrines  and  rites  of  the  people  chosen  bj'  Je- 
hovah as  his  pecidiar  people ;  the  descendants  of  Jacob, 
to  whom  the  law  was  given  by  IMoses,  and  religious 
light  and  truth  were  revealed  in  the  Old  Testament; 
the  most  important  branch  of  that  family  of  nations 
conventionally  comprised  under  the  title  of  Shemites 
— a  people  of  many  fates  and  of  many  names,  called  by 
the  Bible  the  people  of  God ;  by  Mohammed,  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Book ;  by  Hegel,  "  the  peojile  of  the  Geist," 
and  now  generally  known  as  Hebrews,  Israelites,  or  Jews. 

Abi-ahamism. — To  the  Christian  student  especially, 
the  early  development  of  the  doctrines  of  this  people  is 
interesting,  as  unfolded  in  the  pages  of  the  older  half  of 
the  inspired  writings  that  go  to  make  up  the  basis  of 
his  own  creed.  Judaism  is  pre-eminentlj-  a  monothe- 
istic faith,  originating  with  the  patriarch  Abraham 
when,  in  an  a?ra  of  polytheism  and  flagrant  vice,  he  be- 
came the  founder  of  monotheism  by  a  prompt  recogni- 
tion and  worship  of  the  one  living  and  true  God ;  and 
from  that  remote  day  to  this,  all  the  Jewish  people  pride 
themselves  in  being  "  children  of  Abraham."  It  is  a 
fact  striking  to  every  student  of  comparative  religion, 
and  in  no  small  degree  a  proof  of  the  authenticity  of  the 
O.-T.  Scriptures,  that  this  monotheistic  faith  originated 
at  a  time  when  the  religion  of  all  other  branches  of  the 
same  family,  which,  with  the  Hebrew,  make  up  the  She- 
mitic,  differed  widely  from  it  in  everj'  resjiect.  The  As- 
syrians, Babylonians,  Phoenicians,  and  Carthaginians  all 
possessed  a  nearly  identical  religion,  but  one  that  lacked 
the  essential  feature  of  Judaism.  They  all,  it  is  true,  be- 
lieved in  a  supreme  god,  called  by  the  different  names 
of  Ilu,  Bel,  Set,  Iladafi,  Moloch,  Chemosh,Jaoh,  El.  Adon, 
Asshnr,  but  they  also  all  lielieved  in  subordinate  and 
secondary  beings,  emanations  from  this  supreme  being, 
his  manifestations  to  the  world,  rulers  of  the  planets; 
and,  like  other  pantheistic  religions,  the  custom  prevailed 
among  these  Shemitic  nations  of  promoting  first  one  and 
then  another  deity  to  be  the  supreme  object  of  worship. 
Among  the  Assyrians,  as  among  the  Egyptians,  the  gods 
were  often  arranged  in  triads,  as  that  of  Anu,  Bel,  and 
Ao.  Anu  or  Oannes  wore  the  head  of  a  fish ;  Bel  wore 
the  horns  of  a  bull ;  Ao  was  represented  by  a  serpent. 
These  religions,  iu  short,  represented  the  gods  as  the 
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Spirit  within  and  behind  natural  objects  and  forces- 
powers  within  the  world,  rather  than,  as  among  the  He- 
brews, a  Spirit  above  the  world.  The  Hebrews'  God 
was  a  God  above  nature,  not  simply  in  it.  He  stood 
alone,  unaccompanied  by  secondary  deities.  His  wor- 
ship required  purity,  not  pollution ;  its  aim  was  holiness, 
and  its  spirit  humane,  not  cruel.  :Monotheistic  from  the 
first,  it  became  an  absolute  monotheism  in  its  develop- 
ment. In  all  the  Shemitic  nations,  behind  the  numer- 
ous divine  beings  representing  the  pov/ers  of  nature 
there  was.  it  is  true,  dimly  visible  one  supreme  Being, 
of  whom  all  these  were  emanations;  but  there  was  also 
among  all  of  them,  except  the  Hebrew  branch,  a  ten- 
dency to  lose  sight  of  ike  fist  f/reat  Cause,  the  very  re- 
verse" of  the  tendency  of  the  faith  of  Abraham,  whose 
soul  rose  to  the  contemplation  of  the  perfect  Being, 
above  all  and  the  source  of  all.  With  passionate  love 
he  adored  this  most  high  God,  maker  of  heaven  and 
earth.  Sucli  was  his  devotion  to  this  almighty  Being, 
that  men  said, "  Abraham  is  the  friend  of  the  most  high 
God."  The  difference,  then,  between  the  religion  of 
Abraham  and  that  of  the  polytheistic  nations  was,  that 
while  they  descended  from  the  idea  of  a  supreme  Being 
into  that  "of  subordinate  ones,  he  went  back  to  that  of 
the  supreme,  and  clung  to  this  with  his  whole  soul 
(Clark,  Ten  yreat  Religions,  chap.  x).     See  Abraiiaji. 

J/osrn'sni.— This  abstract  faith  continued  to  be  the 
faith  of  the  Israelites  until  it  was  transformed  at  Mount 
Sinai  by  the  Lord  himself,  through  his  chosen  servant 
Moses.  Thereafter  the  Abrahamic  idea  was  clothed  in 
forms  rendered  necessary  not  only  by  the  character  of 
the  age,  but  also  by  the  frailty  of  men,  to  the  generality 
of  whom  hitherto  ceremonies  had  been  absolutely  essen- 
tial. From  the  "Jlosaic  Revelation,"  as  Dean  Stanley 
(Jewish  Ch.,  First  Series,  Lect.  vii)  calls  it,  dates  the  es- 
tablishment not  only  of  the  Judaic  principle  itself,  but 
of  the  Thiocrurij  (see  Josephus,  Apion,  ii,  17).  Thence- 
forth tlie  followers  of  Abraham  not  only  worshipped  the 
one  "  supreme  Being,"  but  they  were  governed  by  him ; 
i.  c.  from  tlie  converse  of  Jloses  with  the  Lord  dates  the 
ultimate  union  of  the  Jewish  Church  and  State — the 
corclation  of  life  and  religion,  of  the  nation  and  the  in- 
dividual.   See  Moses  ;  Law. 

Prophetism. — Surrounded  by  idolaters  on  all  sides, 
with  whom  they  were  brought  in  contact  continually, 
the  Hebrews  gradually  disobeyed  the  commanchnents  of 
Sinai  until  idolatry  destroyed  all  personal  morality,  and 
the  chosen  iicople  knew  not  their  Lord.  To  save  the 
race  from  utter  apostasy,  holy  men  were  inspired  by  the 
Lord  to  make  kno\vn  the  penalty  of  idolatry  and  immo- 
rality. Amid  the  trials  and  sore  afflictions  with  which 
he  visits  the  nation,  he  yet  declares  the  perpetuity  of 
the  Jewish  faith.  A  Messiah  shall  eventually  gather 
in  the  people,  and  to  the  Lord  alone  shall  service  be  ren- 
dered. See  iMiissiAH.  Though  the  present  plant  shall 
wither,  the  seed  shall  continue  to  live,  from  whose  ger- 
mination shall  spring  a  flower  of  greater  fragrance  in 
the  fulness  of  time.  All  through  the  captivity  among 
the  Assyrians  and  Babylonians,  even  after  the"  destruc- 
tion of  the  Temple,  the  life  of  the  seed  was  attested  by 
the  fruit  it  bore.     See  Cai-tivity;  Prophecy. 

Iialjhiiii.im — When  the  political  existence  of  the  Jews 
was  anniliilatcd,  they  nerved  themselves,  with  that  de- 
tenniiiation  characteristic  of  the  Hebrew  race,  for  an- 
otlier  and  more  determined  strife.  In  consecpience  of 
their  dispersion  as  a  nation,  after  the  Babylonian  exile 
the  Jlosaic  constitution  could  be  but  partially  rc-estab- 
hshed.  "The  whole  building  was  too  much  shattered, 
antl  its  fragments  too  widely  dispersed,  to  reunite  in 
their  ancient  and  regular  form."  But  from  his  captiv- 
ity tlie  Jew  had  brought  with  him  a  reverential,  or, 
rather,  a  passionate  attachment  to  the  jNIosaic  law  and 
the  consecration  of  the  second  Temple,  and  the  re-es- 
tablishment of  the  state  had  been  accompanied  by  the 
ready  and  solemn  recognition  of  the  law.  The  syna- 
gogue was  instituted,  and  with  it  many  of  the  institu- 
tions which  ha\c  tended  t(.  perpetuate" Judaism  to  the 


present  horn-.  One  of  the  most  important  of  these  was  the 
constant  inteqoretation  of  the  law  and  the  prophets ;  and 
as  the  acquaintance  with  the  law  became  more  intimate, 
the  attachment  to  it  grew  deeper  and  deeper  in  the  na- 
tional character,  until  it  finally  was  not  only  their  Bi- 
ble and  statute-book,  but  a  guide  for  the  most  minute 
details  of  common  life.  "  But  no  written  law  can  pro- 
vide for  all  possible  exigencies;  whether  general  and 
comprehensive,  or  minute  and  multifarious,  it  equally 
requires  the  expositor  to  adapt  it  to  the  immediate  case 
which  may  occur,  either  before  the  public  tribunal  or 
that  of  the  private  conscience.  Hence  tlie  law  became 
a  deep  and  intricate  study.  .  .  .  Learning  in  the  law  be- 
came the  great  distinction  to  which  all  alike  paid  rev- 
erential homage.  Public  and  private  affairs  depended 
on  the  sanction  of  this  self-formed  spiritual  aristocracy. 
.  .  Every  duty  of  life,  of  social  intercourse  between 
man  and  man,  not  to  speak  of  its  weightier  authority  as 
the  national  code  of  criminal  and  civil  jurisprudence,  was 
regulated  by  an  appeal  to  the  book  of  the  law"  (jNIilman, 
Ilision/  of  the  Jetcs,  ii,  417).  Thus  arose  the  office  of 
the  rabbis— the  clergy,  the  learned  interpreters  of  the 
law,  the  public  instructors,  to  whom,  by  degrees,  also  the 
spiritual  authority  was  transferred  from  the  priesthood. 
At  this  time,  also,  besides  the  inspired  Scriptures,  tra- 
ditional writings  became  another  ground  of  authority 
over  the  public  mind.  See  Traditiox.  This  was  not, 
however,  as  universally  acknowledged,  and  gave  rise 
to  that  schism  in  Judaism  which  originated  the  Ka- 
raites (q.  v.).  Thus  Judaism  had  fortified  itself  after 
the  captivity,  so  that  when  the  Temple  was  finally 
again  destroyed,  and  public  worship  became  extinct, 
Rabbinism  was  able  to  supplant  the  original  religion 
of  the  Jews,  and  from  amid  the  blackened  walls  of  Jeru- 
salem rose,  ere  the  smoke  of  the  ruins  had  \-et  ceased,  a 
new  bond  of  national  union,  the  great  ilistinctive  feature 
in  the  character  of  modern  Judaism.  With  tlie  IMasora 
(q.  v.)  also  came  soon  after  the  jNIishna  (q.  v.)  and  the 
Gemara,  which  together  form  the  Babylonian  Talmud 
[see  Talmud],  that  wonderful  monument  of  human  iu- 
dustrj- — formulated  Mosaism — which  to  the  Jew  '•  be- 
came the  magic  circle  within  which  the  national  mind 
patiently  labored  for  ages  in  performing  the  bidding  of 
the  ancient  and  mighty  enchanters,  who  drew  the  sa- 
cred line  beyond  which  it  might  not  venture  to  pass" 
(Milman),  and  which  so  securely  enwrapped  the  Jewish 
idea  in  almost  infinite  rules  and  laws  that  it  completely 
sheltered  it  from  polluting  contact  in  the  succeeding 
dark  ages.  It  is  thus  that  Judaism,  weathering  many 
a  long  and  severe  storm,  has  continued  to  prosper,  and 
riourishes  even  in  oiu"  own  day. 

Sects — In  the  early  age  of  Judaism  we  saw  that  the 
simple  worship  of  a  supreme  Being  constituted  its  pecid- 
iar  characteristic.  At  that  time,  as  a  sign  of  the  cove- 
nant of  Abraham  with  the  Lord,  the  rite  of  circumcision 
(q.  V.)  was  introduced,  and  was  soon  followed  by  the  for- 
mal institution  of  sacrifice.  In  the  period  of  Jlosaism 
the  Jewish  belief  became  an  established  form  of  religion, 
and  then  were  introduced  certain  ceremonies  and  feast 
days,  together  with  the  priesthood.  In  the  Rabbinic 
period,  as  the  law  became  overlaid  by  tradition,  discus- 
sions arose,  and  the  Jews  were  divided  into  three  prin- 
cipal sects— the  Pharisees  (q.v.),  who  placed  religion  in 
external  ceremony ;  the  Sadducees  (q.  v.),  who  were  re- 
markable for  their  incredulity ;  and  the  Essenes  (q.  v.), 
whose  peciUiar  distinction  was  the  practice  of  austere 
sanctity.  Still  later  sprang  up  other  sects ;  prominently 
among  these  are  the  Karaites,  the  strict  adherents  to  the 
letter  of  the  law,  the  opponents  of  rabbinical  interpreta- 
tions. For  a  review  of  Jewish  literature,  see  Raubinisji. 
Modei-n  Judaism. — In  the  history  of  the  Jews  (q.  v.) 
we  have  seen  how  greatly  the  condition  of  this  people 
was  ameliorated  about  the  close  of  the  18th  centurj^  by 
the  influence  of  Moses  Mendelssohn.  But  not  only  in 
their  civil  condition  did  his  efforts  affect  the  Jews;  he 
also  greatly  changed  the  character  of  Judaism  itself. 
With  him  originated  a  tendency  of  thought  and  action, 
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which  has  since  spread  among  the  leaders  of  Judaism 
generally,  to  weaken  rabbinical  authoritj',  and  to  main- 
tain a  more  simiile  Biblical  Judaism.  These  have  now 
been  develoiied  into  two  special  phases  of  Jewisli  opin- 
ion, which  are  represented  by  the  terms  "ConservatiL-e" 
(or  Moderate  Orthodox)  and  ''Reformed"  (or  Liberal) 
Judaism.     (See  each  of  these  titles  below.) 

Genei-al  Creed, — A  summary  of  the  religious  views  of 
the  Jews  was  first  compiled  in  the  11th  century,  by  the 
second  great  Moses  (Maimonides),  and  it  contiiuies  to 
be  with  the  Orthodox  the  Jewish  confession  of  faith  to 
the  present  day.     It  is  as  follows : 

1.  I  believe,  with  a  true  and  perfect  faith,  that  God  is  the 
creator  (whose  name  be  blessed),  governor,  and  maker  of 
all  creatures ;  and  that  he  hath  wrought  all  things,  work- 
eth,  and  shall  work  forever. 

2.  I  believe,  wiih  perfect  faith,  that  the  Creator  (whose 
name  be  blessed)  is  one ;  and  that  such  a  uuity  as  is  in 
him  can  be  found  in  none  other;  and  that  he  alone  halh 
been  our  God,  is,  and  forever  shall  be. 

3.  I  believe,  with  a  perfect  faith,  that  the  Creator  (whose 
name  be  blessed)  is  not  corporeal,  not  to  be  comprehended 
with  any  bodily  properties ;  and  that  there  is  no  bodily 
essence  that  can  be  likened  unto  him. 

4.  I  believe,  with  a  perfect  faith,  the  Creator  (whose 
name  be  blessed)  to  be  the  tirst  and  the  last ;  that  nothing 
•was  before  him,  and  that  he  shall  abide  the  last  forever. 

5.  I  believe,  with  a  perfect  faith,  that  the  Creator  (whose 
name  be  blessed)  is  to  be  worshipped,  and  none  else. 

6.  I  believe,  with  a  perfect  faith,  that  all  the  words  of 
the  prophets  are  true. 

7.  I  believe,  with  a  perfect  faith,  that  the  prophecies  of 
Moses  our  master  (may  he  rest  in  peace  '.)  were  true  ;  that 
he  was  the  father  and  chief  of  all  wise  men  that  lived  be- 
fore him,  or  ever  shall  live  after  him. 

8.  I  believe,  with  a  perfect  faith,  that  all  the  law  whicli 
at  this  day  is  found  in  our  hands  was  delivered  by  God 
himself  to  our  master  Moses  (God's  peace  be  with  him  !). 

9.  I  believe,  with  a  perfect  faith,  that  the  same  law  is 
never  to  be  changed,  nor  any  other  to  be  given  us  of  God 
(whose  name  be  blessed).  • 

10.  I  believe,  with  a  perfect  faith,  that  God  (whose  name 
be  blessed)  undt'i-siandeth  all  the  works  and  thoughts  of 
men,  as  it  is  written  in  tlie  prophets  ;  he  fashioneth  their 
hearts  alike,  lie  understandeth  all  their  works. 

n.  I  believe,  with  a  perfect  faith,  that  God  (whose  name 
be  blessed)  will  recompense  good  to  them  that  keep  his 
commandments,  and  will  punish  them  who  transgress 
them. 

12.  I  believe,  with  a  perfect  faith,  that  the  Messiah  is  yet 
to  come :  and  although  he  retard  his  coming,  yet  I  will 
wait  fir  him  till  he  come. 

13.  I  believe,  with  a  perfect  faith,  that  the  dead  shall  be 
restored  to  life  when  it  shall  seem  tit  imto  God  the  crea- 
tor (whose  name  be  blessed,  and  memory  celebrated  with- 
out end.    Amen). 

Doctrine  of  Immortality. — In  regard  to  the  future  life, 
they  believe  in  reward  and  punishment,  but,  like  the 
Universalists  (q.  v.),  the  Jews  believe  in  the  ultimate 
salvation  of  all  men.  Like  the  Roman  Catliolics  [see 
Pukgatoky],  the  Jews  oifer  up  prayers  for  the  souls  of 
their  deceased  friends  (comp.  Alger,  Hist.  Doctr.  Future 
Life,  chap,  viii  and  ix). 

Sacrifice. — Since  the  destruction  of  their  Temple  and 
their  dispersion  the  sacrifices  have  been  discontinued, 
but  in  all  other  respects  the  IMosaic  dispensation  is  ob- 
ser\-ed  intact  among  the  Orthodox  Jews. 

Worship. — Their  divine  worship  consists  in  the  read- 
ing of  the  Scriptures  and  prayer.  But  while  they  do 
not  insist  on  attendance  at  the  sj'nagogue,  they  enjoin 
all  to  say  their  prayers  at  home,  or  in  any  ]dace  where 
circumstances  may  place  them,  tliree  times  a  day — morn- 
ing, afternoon,  and  evening ;  they  repeat  also  blessings 
and  particular  praises  to  God,  aside  from  them,  at  their 
meals  and  on  many  other  occasions. 

In  their  moniing  devotions  they  use  the  phylacteries 
(q.  V.)  and  the  Talith,  except  Saturdays,  when  they  use 
the  Talith  only.     See  Frixge:. 

Calendar. — The  Jewish  year  is  either  civil  or  ecclesi- 
astical. The  civil  year  commences  in  the  month  of 
Tisri,  which  falls  into  some  part  of  our  September,  on 
the  view  that  the  world  was  created  on  the  first  day  of 
this  month  (Tisri).  The  ecclesiastical  year  commences 
about  the  vernal  equinox,  in  the  month  of  Nisan,  the 
latter  part  of  our  month  of  JNIarch  and  the  first  half  of 
April.  The  seventh  month  of  the  civil  year  they  call 
the  first  of  the  ecclesiastical  vear.  because  this  was  en.- 
IV.— X'x  X 


joined  upon  them  at  their  departure  from  Egypt  (Numb, 
xxviii,  11).     See  C.vlendak. 

Feast  Days. — The  feasts  which  they  observe  at  pres- 
ent are  the  following :  1.  Passover,  on  the  14th  of  Nisan, 
and  lasting  eight  days.  On  the  evening  before  tlie 
feast  the  first-born  of  every  family  observes  a  fast  in  re- 
membrance of  God's  mercy  toward  the  nation.  They 
eat  at  this  feast  unleavened  bread,  and  observe  as  strict 
holidays  the  two  first  and  last  days.  2.  Pentecost,  or 
the  Feast  of  Weeks,  ialling  seven  weeks  after  the  Pass- 
over, is  at  present  celebrated  only  two  days.  3.  Trum- 
pets, on  the  1st  and  2d  of  Tisri,  of  which  the  first  is  call- 
ed New-year's  day.  On  the  second  day  is  read  the  22d 
chapter  of  Genesis,  which  gives  an  account  of  Abraham's 
offering  of  his  son  Isaac,  and  God's  blessing  on  him  and 
his  seed.  Then  they  blow  the  trumpet,  or,  more  ac- 
curately, the  horn,  and  praj',  as  usual,  that  God  would 
bring  them  to  Jerusalem.  4.  Tabernacles,  on  the  15th 
of  Tisri,  and  lasting  nine  days ;  the  first  and  the  last  two 
days  being  observed  as  feast  days,  and  the  other  four  as 
days  of  labor.  On  the  first  day  they  take  branches  of 
palm,  myrtle,  willow,  and  citron  bound  together,  and  go 
around  the  altar  or  pulpit  singing  psalms,  because  this 
ceremony  was  formerly  performed  at  their  Temple.  On 
the  seventh  day  of  the  festival  they  take  copies  of  the 
torah,  or  law  of  Moses,  out  of  the  ark,  and  carry  them 
to  the  altar,  and  all  the  congregation  follow  in  procession 
seven  times  around  the  altar,  in  remembrance  of  the 
Sabbatical  year,  singing  the  29th  Psalm.  On  the  even- 
ing of  this  day  the  feast  oi  solemn  assembly,  or  of  rejoic- 
ing, com.mences.  They  read  passages  from  the  law  and 
the  prophets,  and  entreat  the  Lord  to  be  propitious  to 
them,  and  deliver  them  from  captivity.  On  the  ninth 
day  they  repeat  several  prayers  in  honor  of  tlie  law, 
and  bless  God  for  his  mercy  and  goodness  in  giving  it 
to  them  by  his  servant  Moses,  and  read  that  part  of  the 
Scriptures  which  makes  mention  of  his  death.  5.  Pu- 
rim,  on  the  14th  and  15th  of  Adar  (or  Marcli),  in  com- 
memoration of  the  deliverance  from  Hainan  (Esth. 
ix).  The  whole  book  of  Esther  is  read  repeatedly,  witli 
liberal  almsgiving  to  tlie  poor.  G.  Besides  these  festivals 
appointed  by  IMoses  and  Jlordecai,  they  celebrate  the 
dedication  of  the  altar,  in  commemoration  of  the  victory 
over  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  This  festival  lasts  eight 
days,  and  is  appointed  to  be  kept  by  lighting  lamps. 
The  reason  they  assign  for  tiiis  is  that,  at  this  purifica- 
tion and  rededication  of  the  Temple  after  the  deliverance 
from  Antiochus,  there  was  not  enough  of  pure  oil  left  to 
burn  one  niglit,  l)ut  that  it  miraculously  lasted  eight  days, 
when  they  obtained  a  fresh  supph'.  7.  Fa-piation  day, 
the  10th  daj'  of  Tisri,  is  observed  by  the  Jews,  though 
they  have  neither  temple  nor  priest.  Before  the  feast 
they  seek  to  re-establish  friendly  relations  with  their 
neighbors,  and,  in  short,  do  everything  that  maj'  serve  to 
evince  the  sincerity  of  their  repentance.  For  t\venty- 
four  hoiu-s  they  observe  a  strict  fast,  and  many  a  pious 
soul  does  not  quit  the  synagogue  during  these  long  hours, 
but  remains  in  prayer  through  the  night.  See  Festival. 
Mission  ami  Preservation  of  the  Jews. — The  preserva- 
tion of  the  Jews  as  a  distinct  nation,  notwithstanding 
the  miseries  which  they  have  endured  for  many  ages, 
is  a  wonderfid  fact.  The  religions  of  other  nations  have 
depended  on  temporal  prosperity  for  their  duration; 
they  have  triumphed  under  the  protection  of  conquer- 
ors, and  have  fallen  and  given  place  to  others  under  a 
succession  of  weak  monarchs.  Paganism  once  over- 
spread tlie  Icnown  world,  even  where  it  no  longer  ex- 
ists. The  Christian  Church,  glorious  in  her  martyrs, 
has  sur%-ived  the  persecution  of  her  enemies,  though  she 
cannot  heal  the  wounds  they  have  inflicted;  but  Juda- 
ism, hated  and  persecuted  for  so  many  centuries,  has  not 
merely  escaped  destruction,  it  has  been  powerfid  and 
flourishing.  Kings  have  employed  the  severity  of  laws 
and  the  hand  of  the  executioner  to  eradicate  it,  and  a 
seditious  populace  have  injured  it  by  their  massacres 
more  than  kings.  Sovereigns  and  their  subjects,  pa- 
gans, Christians,  and  Mohammedans,  opposed  to  each 
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other  in  everything  else,  have  formed  a  common  design 
to  auoihilate  this  nation  without  success.  The  bush  of 
Jloses  has  alwavs  continued  burning,  and  never  been 
consumed.  The"  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  the  great 
cities  of  kingdoms  has  only  scattered  them  throughout 
the  world.  Thcv  have  lived  from  age  to  age  in  wretch- 
ccbiess,  and  their  blooil  has  flowed  freely  in  persecution ; 
they  have  continued  to  our  day,  in  spite  of  the  disgrace 
and'  hatred  which  everywhere  clung  to  them,  while  the 
greatest  empires  have  faUen  and  been  almost  forgotten. 
Every  Jew  is  at  this  moment  a  living  witness  to  the 
Christian  as  to  the  authenticity  of  his  own  religion,  an 
undeniable  evidence  that  Christianity  is  the  last  rev- 
elation from  (iod;  and  the  patient  endurance  of  the 
descentlants  of  Abraham  is  an  evidence  that  Provi- 
dence has  guarded  them  throughout  ;dl  their  miseries. 
Hence  the  Christian  should  regard  with  compassion  a 
people  so  long  preserved  by  this  peculiar  care  amidst 
calamities  which  would  have  destroyed  any  other  na- 
tion. "I  would  look  at  the  ceremonies  of  pagan  wor- 
ship," says  Dr.  Richardson, "  as  a  matter  of  little  more 
than  idle  curiosity,  but  those  of  the  Jews  reach  the 
heart.  This  is  the  most  ancient  form  of  worship  in  ex- 
istence ;  this  is  the  manner  in  which  the  God  of  heaven 
was  worsliipped  when  all  the  other  nations  in  the  world 
were  sitting  in  darkness,  or  falling  down  to  stocks  and 
stones.  To  the  Jews  were  committed  the  oracles  of 
God.  This  is  the  manner  in  which  Jloses  and  Elias, 
David  and  Solomon,  worshipped  the  God  of  their  fa- 
thers ;  this  worship  was  instituted  by  God  himself. 
The  time  will  come  when  the  descendants  of  his  an- 
cient people  shall  join  the  song  of  Moses  to  the  song  of 
the  Lamb,  and,  singing  hosannas  to  the  son  of  David, 
confess  his  power  to  save." 

Restoration  of  the  Jews. — The  Jews,  as  is  well  known, 
deny  the  accomplishment  of  the  prophecies  in  the  per- 
son of  .Jesus.  The  Reformed  Jews  (see  below)  deny  the 
promise  of  a  personal  Messiah  altogether;  but  the  or- 
thodox, the  greater  part  of  the  Jews,  hold  that  the  Mes- 
siah has  not  yet  come,  but  that  they  will  be  redeemed  at 
the  appoi/ifed  time,  when  he  of  whom  the  prophets 
spoke  sliall  make  his  appearance  in  great  worldly  pomp 
and  grandeur,  subduing  all  nations,  and  restoring  the 
sceptre  of  universal  rule  to  the  house  of  Judah.  Then 
there  sliall  reign  universal  peace  and  happiness  in  all 
the  eartli,  never  again  to  be  interrupted,  and  to  the 
Jewisli  fold  shall  return  those  of  the  flock  that  strayed 
into  the  Christian  and  Jlohammedan  folds ;  then  idola- 
try shall  cease  in  the  world,  and  all  men  acknowledge 
the  unity  of  God  and  his  kingdom.  (Comp.  Zech.  xiv, 
9, "xVnd  the  Lord  shall  be  king  over  all  the  earth:  in 
that  day  shall  there  be  one  Lord,  and  his  name  one.) 
This  restoration  shall  be  effected,  not  on  account  of  any 
merits  of  their  own,  but  for  the  Lord's  sake ;  so  as  to  se- 
cure their  own  righteousness,  and  the  perfection  to 
which  they  shall  attain  after  their  deliverance.  (Atone- 
ment for  sin  is  made  by  the  fulfilling  of  the  law  and  by 
circumcision,  and  not,  as  the  Christian  holds,  by  the  sac- 
rifice of  the  Messiah.)  For  the  Christian  doctrine  of 
the  Restoration  of  the  Jews,  sec  Restoration. 

JUDALSM,  CONSERVATIVE.  The  gradual  eman- 
cipation of  the  Jews  in  Germany,  which,  however,  did 
not  become  final  anywhere  until  1818,  and  which  was 
rendered  complete  in  IJavaria  so  recently  as  ISGfi,  in- 
Bcnsil,ly  diminished  the  influence  of  Talm'udical  studies 
and  of  Itabbinical  lore  as  the  paramount  obligation  of 
hfe.  Compelled,  happily,  to  bear  their  own  share  in 
tlieir  deliverance  from  oppression,  the  Jews  became 
more  and  more  attached  to  the  land  of  their  nativitv, 
and  more  and  more  estranged  from  the  traditional  all^ 
glance  to  the  king.lom  of  Israel.  Their  love  for  Pales- 
tnw,  intense  and  impassioned  as  ever,  has  assumed  a 
<Ufferent  form.  Their  union  and  fellowship  no  longer 
rcpresente.l  a  nationality  yearning  to  be  released  from 
captivity,  but  settled  down  into  the  indissoluble  affec- 
tion of  race  and  a  common  faith,  not  inconsistent  with 
ties  of  citizenship  in  the  world. 


In  1807,  when  Napoleon  convened  the  so-called  Jew- 
ish Sanhedrim,  with  a  view  of  establishing  the  relations 
between  the  empire  and  the  Jews  resident  in  France, 
the  first  official  and  authoritative  expression  of  the  trans- 
formed Jewish  sentiment  was  published.  In  effects,it 
was  a  defence  of  the  Jew  who  had  for  centuries  been  de- 
nied the  rights  of  man,  and  pronounced  unfit  for  citizen- 
ship. It  declared  that  the  Jews  of  France  recognise  in 
the  fullest  sense  the  French  people  as  their  brethren ; 
that  France  is  their  country;  that  the  Jews  of  France 
recognise  as  paramount  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  their 
religious  tribunals  have  no  authority  in  conflict  with 
the  civil  courts  and  national  laws;  that  the  Talmud  en- 
joins the  pursuit  of  a  useful  trade  and  prohibits  usury ; 
that  jiolygamy  is  forbidden  and  divorce  permitted. 

The  Jews  of  France  were  equal  to  the  promise  of  the 
Sanhedrim.  They  proved  good  citizens,  and  faithfully 
adhered  to  their  distinct  religious  belief  and  practice. 
The  chief  rabbi  of  France  has  been  recognised  as  of  cor- 
responding dignity  with  the  archbishop  of  Paris,  and  in 
the  distribution  of  state  aid  to  ecclesiastical  institutions 
the  Jews  have  been  admitted  to  their  proportionate 
share.  The  Jews  of  France,  like  those  of  Great  Britain 
and  Holland,  are  Conservative.  The  form  of  worship 
has  not  materially  changed  to  this  day.  The  Portu- 
guese ritual  is  followed  at  one  of  the  Paris  synagogues, 
as  at  London  and  Amsterdam.  The  German  or  Polish 
ritual  is  otherwise  the  ride. 

In  Great  Britain,  about  the  j'ear  1842,  the  key-note 
of  progress  Avas  struck  by  a  Jewish  congregation  at  Lon- 
don, followed  by  that  of  Manchester.  There  arc  now 
only  two  congregations  in  the  United  Kingdom  denj'- 
ing  the  authority  of  the  chief  rabbi.  In  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  Holland, there  exists  a  recognised  ecclesias- 
tical authority.  The  administration  of  religious  affairs 
is  conducted  nearly  upon  the  Episcopal  system.  The 
spirit  of  the  churches  in  these  three  countries  is  ex- 
tremely conser\'ative.  Nevertheless,  great  latitude  is  al- 
lowed to  individual  believers,  and  what  would  have  been 
regarded  as  capital  sins  a  century  ago  are  considered 
trivial  to-day.  It  may  be  said  that  the  Jews  have  thor- 
oughly assimilated  themselves  to  the  rest  of  the  popula- 
tion. In  France  their  conservatism  is  formal  rather  than 
substantial,  and  the  nonconformist  is  treated  with  great 
liberality.  That  he  violates  the  sanctity  of  the  Jewish 
Sabbath  is  not  necessarily  a  disqualification  for  high  of- 
fice in  the  congregation.  The  ministers  are  expected 
to  live  consistently  with  their  professions;  the  laity  arc 
not  sharply  criticised.  In  England  conservatism  is  de- 
cided, authoritative,  uncompromising.  Nonconformists 
are  on  suiferance,  and  are  rarely  allowed  a  voice  in  the 
administration  of  synagogual  affairs.  In  Holland  lib- 
erty has  dealt  kindly  with  the  Jewish  people,  who  are 
prominent  in  the  state  and  in  commerce,  in  science,  in 
learning,  and  in  art,  and  are  at  once  conservati\-e  and 
tolerant  in  their  religious  views,  while  consistent  in  the 
conduct  of  the  synagogue.  There  are  successful  Con- 
servative colleges  or  theological  seminaries  at  Paris, 
London,  Amsterdam,  Breslau,  Berlin,  and  Wurzburg. 

Conservative  Judaism  is  paramount  in  Belgium  and 
Italy,  and  has  held  its  own  in  some  parts  of  Austria  also. 
The  great  Rapoport  (q.  v.)  of  Prague,  one  of  the  finest 
scholars  of  that  century,  may  be  regarded  as  the  tyjie  of 
the  intelligent  Conservative  Jew,  who  loved  the  Juda- 
ism of  the  past  with  fervor  and  intensitj',  but  recognised 
as  the  duty  of  the  present  hour  the  preparation  of  his 
brethren  for  their  place  in  the  world  at  length  grudg- 
ingly accorded  them. 

The  Judaism  of  Poland  and  Russia,  as  of  Palestine  and 
the  other  Asiatic  and  the  African  countries,  can  scarcely 
be  denominated  Conservative.  It  is  stricth'  stationary. 
Education  has  not  yet  been  sufficiently  diifused  among 
the  masses  to  enable  them  intelligently  to  comprehend 
the  differences  or  points  of  unity  in  Judaism,  conserva- 
tive or  progressive.  The  study  of  the  Talmud  is  still 
pursued  with  ardor  in  every  Polish  village,  but  the  spir- 
it of  Judaism  is  not  as  potent  as  the  maintenance  of 
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form  or  of  scholastic  authority.  Consen'ative  Judaism 
has  no  history  in  these  countries,  yet  its  scholars  have 
done  the  world  a  service  in  the  prescr^'ation  of  Hebrew 
literature,  and  in  rescuing  from  oblivion  ancient  tliought 
so  peculiarly  habited  and  disguised.  It  is  worthy  of 
note  that  the  chief  rabbi  at  Jerusalem  preserves  great 
state,  and  is  regarded  as  a  fiuictionary  of  signal  conse- 
quencs,  but  the  institutions  of  learning  within  his  ju- 
risdiction are  mainly  sustained  by  the  benevolence  of 
European  and  American  Jews. 

The  Hebrews  in  the  United  States  number  about  half 
a  million.  Their  material  progress  has  been  extraordi- 
nary. They  comprise  at  present  some  three  hundred  con- 
gregations, of  which  full  one  half  came  to  this  country 
only  within  the  last  twelve  years.  The  synagogues  ri- 
val the  most  beautiful  and  costly  churches  in  the  prin- 
cipal cities.  In  1840  there  were  scarcely  ten  thousand 
Jews,  and  not  more  than  a  dozen  congregations  in  the 
United  States.  Their  synagogues  now  number  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty.  The  Conservative  ministry  is  not  strong. 
Only  recently  has  any  active  interest  been  displayed  in 
the  higher  Hebrew  education,  the  preparation  of  can- 
didates for  clerical  stations.  Maimonides  College,  es- 
tablished in  18G6  at  Philadelphia,  has  not  been  suc- 
cessful in  the  number  of  students,  although  its  faculty 
is  scholarly  and  energetic.  The  Conservative  pulpit  is 
ably  supplied  in  several  sj-nagogues  of  New  York,  Phil- 
adelphia, and  New  Orleans.  In  other  cities  the  leading 
scholars  are  of  the  progressive  or  Reform  school. 

The  policy  of  Conservative  American  Israelites  does 
not  favor  ecclesiastical  authority.  Occasionally  eiforts 
have  been  made  to  perfect  a  union  of  synagogues,  but 
they  have  uniformly  failed  when  doctrinal  or  ritual 
questions  were  the  points  to  be  determined  in  conven- 
tion. The  tendency  is  clearly  in  favor  of  independent 
synagogues,  united  for  piu-poses  of  a  charitaljle,  educa- 
tional, or  semi-political  character — otherwise  recognising 
no  will  or  exposition  of  Jewish  doctrine  superior  to  that 
of  their  respective  ministers  or  secular  officials.  The 
co-operative  movements  for  aiding  oppressed  Israelites 
in  foreign  countries,  and  for  repressing  anticipated  dan- 
ger or  checking  legal  lUscriminations  at  home,  result- 
ing in  the  establishment  of  the  "  Board  of  Delegates  of 
American  Israelites,"  are  not  confined  to  the  Conserva- 
tive or  to  the  Progressive  congregations.  Doctrinal 
questions  are  eschewed  in  this  organization,  which  is 
jnirely  voluntary,  and  assumes  no  authority  except  what 
maj'  be  delegated  from  time  to  time  to  interpret  the 
sentiments  of  American  Israelites. 

The  Conservatives  have  of  late  years  paid  attention 
to  religious  education.  Elementary  schools  are  attach- 
ed to  most  congregations,  and  in  New  York  a  society 
was  formed  in  18G5  for  the  gratuitous  instruction  in  He- 
brew and  in  English  of  children  whose  parents  are  not 
attached  to  any  synagogue,  or  are  miable  to  contribute 
to  its  support.     (M.  S.  I.) 

JUDAISM,  REFORMED,  also  called  progressive  or 
viodern  Judaism,  is  the  Jewish  religion  as  reformed  in 
the  19th  century  in  Germany,  Austria,  America,  and  in 
some  congregations  of  France  and  England.  The  places 
of  worship  are  called  temples,  distinguished  from  other 
Jewish  synagogues  by  choir,  organ,  regular  sermons,  and 
part  of  the  liturgy  in  the  vernacular  of  the  country,  and 
in  America  also  by  family  pews.  The  ministers  of  these 
temples  are  rabbis  who  have  attained  proficiency  in 
Hebrew  lore,  and  are  graduates  of  colleges  or  universi- 
ties; or  preachers  by  the  choice  of  the  congregation, 
who  are  mostly  autodedactic  students ;  and  cantors,  ca- 
pable of  reading  the  divine  service  and  leading  the  choir. 
In  some  congregations  the  offices  of  preacher  and  cantor 
are  united  in  one  person.  Large  congregations  are  con- 
ducted by  the  ordained  rabbi  and  the  cantor :  the  for- 
mer is  the  expounder  of  the  law,  and  the  latter  presides 
over  the  worship,  and  is  also  called  Ilazan,  or  Reader 
(q.  v.).  Every  congregation  elects  secular  officers  to 
conduct  the  temporal  affairs.  The  ministers  are  elected 
by  the  congregation  for  a  stated  period.     A  school  for 


instruction  in  religion,  Hebrew^  and  Jewish  history  is 
attached  to  every  temple.  Like  all  other  Jews,  the  re- 
formed also  are  unitarian  in  theology,  and  acknowledge 
the  Old-Testament  Scriptures  as  the  divine  source  of 
law  and  doctrine,  but  reject  the  additional  author- 
ity of  the  Talmud,  in  place  of  which  they  appeal  to 
reason  and  conscience  as  the  highest  authority  in  ox- 
pounding  the  Scriptures.  They  believe  in  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul,  future  reward  and  punishment,  the 
perfectibility  of  human  nature,  the  final  and  universal 
triumph  of  truth  and  righteousness.  They  reject  the 
belief  in  the  coming  of  a  jSIessiah ;  the  gathering  of  the 
Hebrew  people  to  Palestine  to  form  a  separate  govern- 
ment, and  to  restore  the  ancient  polity  of  animal  sacri- 
fices and  the  Levitical  priesthood;  the  resurrection  of 
the  body  and  the  last  judgment  day;  and  the  authority 
of  the  Talmud  above  any  other  collection  of  commenta- 
ries to  the  Bible.  All  these  doctrines  are  expressed  m 
their  prayer-books  and  catechisms.  Their  hermeneu- 
tics  is  rationaUstic.  They  reject  the  evidence  of  mira- 
cles, relying  exclusively  upon  the  internal  evidence  of 
the  Scriptures,  and  the  common  consent  of  all  civilized 
nations  to  the  divinity  of  the  scriptural  laws  and  doc- 
trines. Except  in  the  case  of  IMoses,  of  whom  the 
Scriptures  testify,  "  Mouth  to  mouth  I  speak  unto  him," 
the  appearance  and  speaking  of  angels,  as  also  the  ap- 
pearance and  speaking  of  God,  were  subjective,  in  the 
vision,  waking  or  dreaming,  appearing  objectively  to 
the  prophet,  which  was  not  the  case  in  reality.  In 
this  respect  they  follow  the  guide  of  Moses  ]\Iaimonides. 
See  PniLosornY,  Theolooical,  of  the  Jews.  In  re- 
spect to  doctrine,  they  hold  that  all  religious  doctrines 
must  be  taken  from  the  Bible,  and  must  be  in  harmony 
witlythe  loftiest  and  purest  conceptions  of  the  Deity  and 
humanity  suggested  by  the  Scriptures,  and  confirmed  by 
reason  and  conscience.  In  respect  to  law,  they  hold  that 
all  laws  contained  in  the  Decalogue,  expressed  or  im- 
plied, are  obligatory  forever,  both  in  letter  or  spirit. 
All  laws  not  contained  in  the  Decalogue,  expressed  or 
implied,  are  local  and  temporal  (although  the  principle 
expressed  by  some  may  be  eternal)  and  could  have  been 
intended  for  certain  times  and  localities  only.  These 
theories  of  Judaism  were  developed  by  various  Jewish 
authors  between  the  years  1000  and  1500;  partly  they 
are  also  in  the  ancient  Rabbinical  literature,  but  were 
dropped  after  1500,  and  taken  up  again  by  the  disciples 
and  successors  of  Moses  IMendelssohn  toward  the  close 
of  the  last  centurj^,  and  gradually  developed  to  the  pres- 
ent system.     (I.  M.  W.) 

From  a  few  late  articles  in  the  Israelite  (Nov.,  1871), 
by  the  distinguished  writer  of  the  above  article  on  Re- 
formed Judaism,  we  learn  that  he  regards  as  the  first 
reformer  in  the  camp  of  Judaism  the  celebrated  gaou 
Saadia  (q.  v.)  ben-Joseph,  of  Fayum,  who  flourished  in 
the  first  half  of  the  10th  century ;  as  the  second,  the 
famous  bodj'-physician  of  the  caliph  of  Cairo,  Ramham, 
"  the  classical  IMoses  Maimonides."  Of  perhaps  minor 
influence,  but  also  as  active  in  the  field  of  reform,  he 
introduces  us  next  to  Bechai  ben-Joseph,  of  Saragossa, 
and  Ibn-Gebirol  (q.  v.),  of  Malaga,  who  flourished  in 
the  11th  century.  He  even  counts  among  the  reform- 
ers the  celebrated  French  rabbi  Isaac,  of  Troyes,  better 
known  under  the  surname  of  Rashi  (q.  v.) ;  and  on 
the  side  of  reform  or  progressive  Judaism  are  also  rank- 
ed by  Dr.  Wise  the  celebrated  Jewish  savants  Judah 
ha-Lcvy  (q.  v.),  Aben-Ezra  (q.  v.),  and  Abraham  ben- 
David,  the  celebrated  author  of  the  Emmeah  Ramah 
(Exalted  Faith),  who  fell  a  victim  to  fanaticism  in  A.D. 
1180  at  Toledo,  in  Spain,  and  with  whom  close  up  the 
two  centuries  that  elapsed  ijetwcen  the  appearance  of 
Saadia  and  i.Iaimonides,  in  which  days  "  all  [Jewish] 
philosophy  had  become  peripatetic,"  the  Jewish  phil- 
osophical writers  of  this  period  considering  their  main 
object  "the  self-defence  of  Judaism  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  expounding  of  the  Bible  and  Talmud  as  ration- 
al as  possible,  in  order  to  reconcile  and  harmonize  faith 
and  reason." 
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With  the  13th  century  undoubtedly  opens  a  new 
epoch  in  Judaism,  for  it  is  here  that  we  encounter  the 
creat  Jewish  master  mind  Moses  Maimonides,  of  whom 
it  has  been  truly  said  that  "from  Moses  [the  lawgiver] 
to  Moses  [Mendelssohn]  there  was  none  Uke  Moses 
rjlaimonidcs]."  Since  tlie  days  of  Ezra,  no  man  has 
exerted  so  deep,  universal,  and  lasting  an  influence  on 
Jews  an<l  Judaism  as  tliis  man,  and  we  need  not  wonder 
that  Ortliodox,  Conservative,  and  Reformed  Jews  alike 
lav  claim  to  this  master  mind;  but  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that,  after  all,  he  really  belongs  to  the  Progressive 
Jews  only.  It  is  true  the  creed  drawn  up  by  the  second 
Jloses  is  now  the  possession  of  all  Jews,  and  the  Orthodox 
cling  to  it  with  even  more  tenacity  than  the  Conserv- 
atives and  the  Reformed,  but  his  theologico-philosophi- 
cal  works  gained  authority  mainly  among  the  Reformed 
thinkers  of  the  Judaistic  faith.  After  that  date,  of 
course,  Jewish  literature  abounds  with  names  whose  pro- 
ductions betray  a  rationaUstic  tendency,  for  "  all  Jewish 
thnikers  up  to  date,  Baruch  Spinoza,  JMoses  Mendels- 
sohn, and  the  wTiters  of  the  19th  century  included,  are 
more  or  less  the  disciples  of  Maimonides,  so  that  no 
Jewish  theolog-ico-philosophical  book,  from  and  after 
1200,  can  be  picked  up  in  which  the  ideas  of  Slaimoni- 
des  do  not  form  a  prominent  part."  In  our  own  days  the 
Reform  movement  first  became  very  prominent.  In  Ger- 
many, where  Judaism  has  always  been  strong  on  account 
of  the  high  literary  attainments  of  the  German  Jews, 
the  separation  between  the  Orthodox  and  Reformed,  and 
the  establishment  of  independent  Reformed  congrega- 
tions first  originated,  and  the  celebrated  Holdheim  (q. 
V.)  was  among  the  first  as  pastor  of  a  tei^iple  in  1846. 
Other  Jewish  rabbis  of  note,  identified  with  the  Reform 
movement  in  Germany,  are  Stein,  of  Frankfiu-t-on-the- 
Maine ;  Einhorn,  now  of  New  York  City ,  Deutsch,  now 
of  Baltimore,  iNId.;  andRitter,thesuccessor  of  Holdheim, 
and  historian  of  the  Reform  agitation.  In  the  U.  States 
those  [irominently  identified  with  the  Reform  ques- 
tion are  Drs.  Adler  and  Gutheim,  of  the  Fifth  Avenue 
Temjile,  New  York  Citj' ;  Mr.  Ellinger,  editor  of  the  Jeir- 
ish  Times,  New  York  City;  Dr.  Lewin,  of  Brooklyn,  ed- 
itor of  the  Xew  Era;  Dr.  Isaac  M.  W'i-c  editor  of  the 
Israelite,  etc.  See  Jost,  Gesr//.  <li  .<  Jml,  nl/mms  u.  s.  Sek- 
ten,  iii,  349  sq. ;  Gratz,  Gesc/i.  il.  J  ml,  n,  x  ;  flitter,  Gesch. 
<1.  jiid.  Reformation  (Berlin,  3  vols.  8vo);  Geiger,  J;/ c/a- 
ism  and  its  lIistori/,'Engl.  trans,  by  M.  Mayer  (N.  Y.  1870, 
8vo) ;  Astruc  (the  grand  rabbi  of  Belgium),  Ilistoire 
ahrerje  des  Juifs  et  de  leur  croyance  (Paris,  1869) ;  Ra- 
phael, D.  C.  Lewin,  What  is  Juilaism  (N.  Y.  1871, 12mo) ; 
New  Era,  May,  1871,  art.  i ;  Brit,  and  For.  Evang.  Rev. 
April,  1869 ;  Kitto,  Jouni.  Sac.  Literature,  viii ;  A  tlantic 
Montldij,  Oct.  1870 ;  and  the  works  cited  m  the  article 
Jews.     (J.  H.W.) 

Judaizing  Christians,  a  term  frequently  em- 
ployed lo  designate  a  class  of  early  Christians,  of  whom 
traces  appear  in  tlie  N.-T.  epistles,  and  stiU  more  dis- 
tinctly in  the  succeeding  century.  They  are  believed 
to  have  been  converts  from  Judaism,  who  still  clung  to 
the  Mosaic  institutions,  particularly  circumcision.  They 
appear  to  have  been  of  two  classes,  some  considering 
the  ceremonial  law  as  binding  only  upon  Christians  de- 
scended from  the  Jews,  while  others  looked  upon  it  as 
obligatory  also  for  the  heathen.  The  head-quarters  of 
the  Judaizing  Ciiristians  is  said  to  have  been  first  at 
Antioch.  The  council  held  at  Jerusalem  decided  that 
Uie  heathen  should  not  be  subject  to  circumcision.  The 
more  zealous  Judaizing  Christians,  thus  opposed  by  the 
apostles,  abandoned  Palestine,  and  went  about  trving  to 
convert  the  heathen  to  their  views,  l)ut  with  little  suc- 
cess. Tliey  were  probably  the  "  false  apostles,"  persons 
'•brought  in  unawares,"  etc.,  so  often  mentioned  by 
Paul,  and  are  known  in  history,  the  more  moderate  a"s 
AAZAUENiis  (q.  v.),  the  others  as  Ebionites  (q.  v.). 
See  D.  van  Heyst,  De  Jud.  Christianismo  (1828).— Pie- 
-cr,  Unicersal  Lexikon,  ix,  159. 

Ju'das  ('lou^ac),  the  Grsecized  form  of  the  Hebrew 


name  Jud  ah,  and  generally  retained  in  the  A.  V.  of  the 
Apocrj-pha  and  N.  T.,  as  also  in  Josephus,  where  it  oc- 
curs of  a  considerable  number  of  men.     See  also  Juda  ; 

JUDE, 

1.  The  patriarch  Jud  ah  (q.  v.),  son  of  Jacob  (Matt. 
i,  2,  3). 

2.  One  of  the  Levites  who  renounced  his  Gentile 
wife  after  the  captivity  (1  Esdr.  ix,  20)  ;  the  Judaii  of 
Ezra  X,  23. 

3.  The  third  son  of  Mattathias,  and  the  leading  one 
of  the  three  Maccabajan  brothers  (1  Mace,  ii,  4,  etc.). 
See  jNIaccabees. 

4.  The  son  of  Calphi  (Alphieus),  a  Jewish  general 
under  Jonathan  Maccabajus  (1  ]Macc.  xi,  70). 

5.  A  Jew  occupying  a  conspicuous  position  at  Jeru- 
salem at  the  time  of  the  mission  to  Aristobulus  (q,  v.) 
and  the  Egyptian  Jews  (2  Mace,  i,  10).  He  is  thought 
by  some  to  have  been  the  same  with 

6.  An  aged  person,  and  a  noted  teacher  among  the 
Essenes  at  Jerusalem,  famous  for  liis  art  of  predicting 
events,  Avhich  was  confirmed  in  a  remarkable  manner 
by  the  death  of  Antigonus  (q.  v.)  at  the  order  of  his 
brother  .\ristobulus,  as  related  by  Josephus  (-4  nt.  xiii, 
11,2;  ir«?-,  i,  3,  5). 

7.  A  son  of  Simon,  and  brother  of  John  Hyrcanus  (1 
Mace,  xvi,  2),  murdered  by  Ptolemajus  the  usurjier, 
either  at  the  same  time  (B.C.  cir.  135)  with  his  father 
(1  Mace,  xvi,  15  sq.),  or  shortly  afterwards  (Josephus, 
Aiit.  xiii,  8,  1 ;  see  Grimm,  ad  Mace.  1.  c). — Smith. 

8.  Son  of  one  Ezechias  (which  latter  was  famous  for 
his  phj-sical  strength),  and  one  of  the  three  principal 
bandits  mentioned  by  Josephus  (.4«/.  xvii,  10,  2;  War, 
ii,  4, 1)  as  infesting  Palestine  in  the  early  days  of  Herod. 
This  person,  whom  Whitson  (ad  loc.)  regards  as  the 
Theudas  (q.  v.)  of  Luke  (Acts  x,  36),  temporarily  got 
possession  of  Sepphoris,  in  Galilee.  What  became  of 
him  does  not  particularly  appear,  but  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed he  shared  the  fate  of  the  others  named  in  the 
same  connection. 

9.  Son  of  one  Sariphseus,  or  Sepjjhoris,  and  one  of  the 
two  eminent  Jewish  teachers  who  incited  their  j^oung 
disciples  to  demolish  the  golden  eagle  erected  by  Herod 
over  the  Temple  gate,  an  act  of  sedition  for  which  the 
whole  party  were  burned  alive  (Josephus,  Ant.  xvii,  G, 
2-4;  IFrt)-,  i,  33,  2-4). 

10.  A  person  sumamed  "  the  Galileean'"  (o  FaXiXaToc, 
Acts  v,  37),  so  called  also  by  Josephus  {Ant.  xviii,  1,  6; 
XX,  5,  2 ;  War,  ii,  8, 1),  and  likewise  "  the  Gaidonite"  (j 
Tav\ovi-j]Q,  A  nt.  xviii,  1, 1).  He  was  born  at  Gamala, 
a  fortified  city  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  in  Lower  Gauloni- 
tis ;  and  after  the  deposition  of  Archelaus,  duruig  the 
thirty-seventh  year  after  the  battle  of  Actium  (Jose- 
phus, Ant.  xviii,  2,  1),  i.  e.  A.D.  G,  he  excited  a  violent 
insurrection  among  the  Jews,  in  concert  with  a  well- 
known  Pharisee  named  Sadok,  against  the  Roman  gov- 
ernment exercised  by  the  procurator  Coponius,  on  occa- 
sion of  a  census  levied  by  the  emperor  Augustus,  assert- 
ing the  popular  doctrine  that  the  Jews  ought  to  acknowl- 
edge no  dominion  but  that  of  God.  He  was  destroyed, 
and  his  followers  scattered  by  CjTenius,  then  proconsul 
of  SjTia  and  Judisa.  We  also  learn  from  Josepluis  tliat 
the  scattered  remnant  of  the  party  of  Judas  continued 
after  his  destruction  to  work  on  still  in  secret,  and  la- 
bored to  maintain  his  free  spirit  and  reckless  ])rinciiiles 
among  the  people  (Josephus,  War,  ii,  17,  7-19).  (See 
E.  A.  Schulze,  Dissert,  de  Juda  Galilceo  ejusqiie  secta, 
Frankf.  a.  V.  1761;  also  in  his  Exercit,  philosoph.  fasc. 
non.  p.  104.)     See  Sicarii. 

11.  Son  of  Simon  (John  vi,  71;  xiii,  2, 26),  surnamed 
(always  in  the  other  Gospels)  Iscakiot,  to  distinguish 
him  from  the  other  apostle  of  the  same  name.  See 
JuDE.  In  the  following  account  we  largely  avail  our- 
selves of  the  articles  on  the  subject  in  the  dictionaries 
of  Smith  and  Fairbairn. 

1.  Signification  of  the  Surname. — The  epithet  Iscariot 
( \rTKanuoTr)c)  has  received  many  interpretations  more 
conjectural. 
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(1)  From  Kerioth  (Josh,  xv,  25),  in  the  tribe  of  Ju- 
dah,  the  Heb.  fli'^'lp  T^"^!!*,  Ish-Kerioth',  passing  into 
'IaKapiwrt]c  in  the  same  way  as  S'113  Ui'^X — Ish-Toh, 
"  a  man  of  Tob" — appears  in  Joseph  us  (Ant,  vii,  6,  1)  as 
'lffrw/3oc.  In  connection  with  this  explanation  may 
be  noticed  the  readuig  of  some  MSS.  in  John  vi,  71,  and 
Kapiwrov,  and  that  received  by  Lachmann  and  Tisch- 
endorf,  wliich  makes  the  name  Iscariot  belong  to  Simon, 
and  not,  as  elsewhere,  to  Judas  only.  On  this  hypoth- 
esis, his  position  among  the  Twelve,  the  rest  of  whom 
belonged  to  Galilee  (Acts  ii,  7),  would  be  exceptional; 
and  this  is  perhaps  an  additional  reason  why  this  local- 
ity is  noted.  This  is  the  most  common  and  probable 
opinion.     See  Kekioth. 

("2)  From  Kartha  (A.V.  "Kartan,"  Josh,  xxi,  32),  in 
Galilee  (so  Ewald,  Gesch,  Israels,  v,  321). 

(3)  As  equivalent  to  Issacharite,  or  'laaxctpnorrjQ 
(Grotius  on  Matt,  x,  4 ;  Hermami,  Miscell.  Groning,  iii, 
598). 

(4)  From  the  date-trees  (KapiujuSec)  in.  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Jerusalem  or  Jericho  (Bartolocci,  Bibl.  liub- 
bin.  iii,  10 ;  Gill,  Comm.  on  Matt,  x,  4). 

(5)  From  X'-JllpOX  {=scortea,  Gill,  I,  c),  a  leath- 
ern apron,  the  name  being  applied  to  him  as  the  bearer 
of  the  bag,  and ="  Judas  with  the  apron"  (Lightfoot, 
//or.  IJebUn  Mutt,  x,  4). 

(G)  From  i<"i3DX,  ascora  =  strangling  (angina),  as 
given  after  his  death,  and  commemorating  it  (Light- 
foot,  I,  c),  or  indicating  that  he  had  been  subject  to  a 
disease  tending  to  suffocation  previous^  (Heinsius,  in 
Sidcer,  Thes.s.y.'lovSac).  This  is  mentioned  also  as  a 
meaning  of  the  name  by  Origen,  Tract,  in  Matt.  xxxv. 

2.  Personal  Notices. — Of  the  life  of  Judas,  before  the 
appearance  of  his  name  in  the  lists  of  the  apostles,  we 
know  absolutely  nothing.  It  must  be  left  to  the  sad 
A'ision  of  a  poet  (Keble,  Lyra  Innocentium,  ii,  13)  or  the 
fantastic  fables  of  an  apocryphal  Ciospel  (Thilo.  Cod. 
Apoc.  N.  T.,  J-Jvanff.  Infant,  c.  35)  to  portray  the  infancy 
and  youth  of  the  traitor.  His  call  as  an  apostle  im- 
plies, liowever,  that  he  had  previously  declared  him- 
self a  disciytlc.  He  was  drawn,  as  the  others  were,  by 
the  preacliing  of  the  Baptist,  or  his  own  ]Messianic 
hopes,  or  the  "  gracious  words"  of  the  new  teacher,  to 
leave  his  former  life,  and  to  obey  the  call  of  the  Prophet 
of  Nazareth.  What  baser  and  more  selfish  motives 
may  have  mingled  even  then  with  his  faith  and  zeal 
we  can  only  judge  by  reasoning  backwards  from  the  se- 
quel. Gifts  of  some  kind  there  must  have  been,  ren- 
dering the  choice  of  such  a  man  not  strange  to  others, 
not  unfit  in  itself,  and  the  function  which  he  exercised 
afterwards  among  the  Twelve  may  indicate  what  they 
were.  The  position  of  his  name,  uniformly  the  last  in 
the  lists  of  the  apostles  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  is  due, 
it  may  be  imagined,  to  the  infamy  which  aftenvards 
rested  on  his  name,  l)ut,  prior  to  that  guilt,  it  would 
seem  that  he  externally  differed  in  no  marked  particu- 
lar from  the  other  apostles,  and  he  doubtless  exercised 
the  same  mission  of  preaching  and  miracles  as  the  rest 
(Matt,  X,  4;  xxvi,  14-47;  Mark  iii,  19;  xiv,  10,  43; 
Luke  vi,  16;  xxii,  3,  47,  48;  John  vi,  71;  xii,  4;  xiii, 
2,  26;  xiv,  22;  xviii,  2,  3).     A.D.  27. 

The  germs  (see  Stier's  Words  of  Jesus,  at  the  passa- 
ges where  Judas  is  mentioned)  of  the  evil,  in  all  likeli- 
hood, unfolded  themselves  gradually.  The  rides  to 
which  the  Twelve  were  subject  in  their  first  journey 
(Matt.  X,  9,  10)  sheltered  him  from  the  temptation  that 
would  have  been  most  dangerous  to  him.  The  new 
form  of  life,  of  which  we  find  the  traces  in  Luke  viii,  3, 
brought  that  temptation  with  it.  As  soon  as  the  Twelve 
were  recognised  as  a  body,  travelling  hither  and  thither 
with  their  ^Master,  receiving  money  and  other  offerings, 
and  redistributing  what  they  received  to  the  poor,  it 
became  necessary  that  some  one  should  act  as  the  stew- 
ard and  almoner  of  the  small  society,  and  this  fell  to 
Judas  (.John  xii,  6;  xiii,  29),  either  as  having  the  gifts 
that  qualified  him  for  it,  or,  as  we  may  conjecture,  from 


his  character,  because  he  sought  it,  or,  as  some  have 
imagined,  in  rotation  from  time  to  time.  The  Galiliean 
or  Judajan  peasant  (we  have  no  reason  for  thinking  that 
his  station  differed  from  that  of  the  other  apostles)  found 
himself  intrusted  with  larger  sums  of  money  than  before 
(the  three  hundred  denarii  of  John  xii,  5  are  spoken  of 
as  a  sum  which  he  might  reasonably  have  expected), 
and  with  this  there  came  covetousness,  unfaithfulness, 
embezzlement.  It  was_  impossible  after  this  that  he 
could  feel  at  ease  with  one  who  asserted  so  clearly  and 
sharply  the  laws  of  faithfuhiess,  duty,  unsellishncss;  and 
the  words  of  Jesus,  "  Have  I  not  chosen  you  Twelve, 
and  one  of  you  is  a  devil?"  (John  vi,  70)  indicate  that 
even  then,  though  the  greed  of  immediate  or  the  hope 
of  larger  gain  kept  him  from  "  going  back,"  as  others 
did  (John  vi,  GG),  hatred  was  taking  the  place  of  love, 
and  leading  him  on  to  a  fiendish  malignitj-.  The  scene 
at  Bethany  (John  xii,  1-9 ;  Matt,  xxvi,  6-13 ;  Mark  xiv, 
3-9)  showed  how  deeply  the  canker  had  eaten  into  his 
soul.  The  warm  outpouring  of  love  calls  forth  no  sym- 
patliy.  He  utters  himself,  and  suggests  to  others,  the 
complaint  that  it  is  a  waste.  Lender  the  plea  of  caring 
for  the  poor  he  covers  his  own  miserable  theft. 

The  narrative  of  Matt,  xvi,  Mark  xiv,  places  this  his- 
tory' in  close  connection  (apparently  in  order  of  time) 
with  the  fact  of  the  betrayal.  Diuing  the  days  that 
intervened  between  the  supper  at  Bethany  and  the  pas- 
chal or  quasi-paschal  gathering,  he  appeared  to  have 
concealed  his  treachery.  He  went  with  the  other  dis- 
ciples to  and  fro  from  Bethany  to  Jerusalem,  and  looked 
on  the  acted  parable  of  the  barren  and  condemned  tree 
(Mark  xi,  20-24),  and  shared  the  vigils  in  Gethsemane 
(John  xviii,  2).  At  the  beginning  of  the  Last  Supper  he 
is  present,  looking  forward  to  the  consummation  of  his 
guilt  as  drawing  nearer  every  hour.  All  is  at  first  as  if 
he  were  still  faithfid.  He  is  admitted  to  the  feast.  His 
feet  are  washed,  and  for  him  there  are  the  fearful  Avords, 
"  Ye  are  clean,  but  not  all."  At  some  point  during  the 
meal  (see  below)  come  the  sorrowful  words  which  show- 
ed him  that  his  design  was  known.  "  One  of  you  shall 
betray  me."  Others  ask,  in  their  sorrow  and  confusion, 
"  Is  it  I  ?"  He,  too,  must  ask  the  same  question,  lest 
he  should  seem  guilty  (Matt,  xxvi,  25).  He  alone  hears 
the  answer.  John  only,  and  through  him  Peter,  and 
the  traitor  himself,  understand  the  meaning  of  the  act 
which  pointed  out  that  he  was  the  guilty  one  (John 
xiii,  26).  After  this  there  comes  on  him  that  paroxysm 
and  insanity  of  guilt  as  of  one  whose  human  soul  was 
possessed  by  the  Spirit  of  Evil — "  Satan  entered  into 
him"  (John  xiii,  27).  The  words,  "  What  thou  doest, 
do  quickly,"  come  as  a  spur  to  drive  him  on.  Tlie  other 
disciples  see  in  them  only  a  command  wliich  they  inter- 
pret as  connected  with  the  work  he  had  hitherto  under- 
taken. Then  he  completes  the  sin  from  which  even 
those  words  might  have  drawn  him  back.  He  knows 
that  garden  in  which  his  Master  and  his  companions 
had  so  often  rested  after  the  weary  work  of  the  day. 
He  comes,  accompanied  by  a  baird  of  officers  and  ser- 
vants (John  xviii,  3),  with  the  kiss  which  was  probably 
the  usual  salutation  of  the  disciples.  The  words  of  Je- 
sus, calm  and  gentle  as  they  were,  showed  that  this  was 
what  embittered  the  treachery,  and  made  the  suffering 
it  inriicted  more  acute  (Luke  xxii,  48). 

What  followed  in  the  confusion  of  that  night  the 
Gospels  do  not  record.  Not  many  students  of  tlie  N.  T, 
Avill  follow  Heumann  and  archbishop  Whately  (Essays 
on  Dunf/ers)  in  the  hypothesis  that  Judas  was  "the 
other  disciple"  that  was  known  to  the  high-priest,  and 
brought  Peter  in  (comp.  JMeyer  on  John  xviii,  15).  It 
is  probable  enough,  indeed,  that  he  who  had  gone  out 
with  the  high-priest's  officers  should  return  with  them 
to  wait  the  issue  of  the  triah  Then,  when  it  >vas  over,  ■ 
came  the  reaction.  The  fever  of  the  crime  passed  away. 
There  came  back  on  him  the  recollection  of  the  sinless 
righteousness  of  the  Master  he  had  wronged  (Matt. 
xxvii,  3).  He  feels  a  keen  remorse,  and  the  gold  that 
had  tempted  him  to  it  becomes  hateful.    He  will  get 
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rid  of  the  accursed  thing,  will  transfer  it  back  again  to 
those  who  with  it  had  lured  him  on  to  destruction. 
They  mock  and  sneer  at  the  tool  whom  they  have  used, 
and 'then  there  comes  over  him  the  horror  of  great 
darkness  that  precedes  self-murder.  He  has  owned  his 
sin  with  "  an  exceeding  bitter  crj',"  but  he  dares  not 
turn,  with  any  hope  of  pardon,  to  the  Master  whom  he 
has  betrayed.'  He  hurls  the  money,  which  the  priests 
refused  to"  take,  into  the  sanctuary  (vau<;)  where  they 
were  assembled.  For  him  there  is  no  longer  sacrifice  or 
propitiation.  He  is  "  the  son  of  perdition"  (John  xvii, 
12).  "He  departed,  and  went  and  hanged  himself" 
(Matt,  xxvii,  5).  He  went  "  unto  his  own  place"  (Acts 
1,25).     A.D.  29.     See  below. 

AVith  the  exception  of  the  stories  already  mentioned, 
there  are  but  few  traditions  that  gather  round  the  name 
of  Judas.  It  appears,  however,  in  a  strange,  hardly  in- 
telligible way  in  the  history  of  the  wilder  heresies  of 
the  2(1  century.  The  sect  of  Cainites,  consistent  in  their 
inversion  of  all  that  Christians  in  general  believed,  was 
reported  to  have  honored  him  as  the  only  apostle  that 
was  in  possession  of  the  true  gnosis,  to  have  made  him 
the  ol)jcct  of  their  worship,  and  to  have  had  a  gospel 
bearing  his  name  (comp.  Neander,  Church  Hist,  ii,  153 ; 
Iren;eus,  ddv.  liar,  i,  35;  Tertullian,  De  Prmsc.  c.  47). 
For  the  apocrj'phal  gospel  (Epiphanius,  Jlcer.  xxxviii, 
1),  sec  Fabricius,  Coxlex.  Apocr.  i,  352.  See  Gospels, 
Spumous. 

3.  Our  Lord's  Object  in  his  Selection  as  an  Apostle. — 
The  choice  was  not  made,  we  must  remember,  without 
a  prevision  of  its  issue.  ''  Jesus  knew  from  the  begin- 
ning .  .  .  who  should  betray  him"  (John  vi,  G4) ;  and 
the  distinctness  with  which  that  evangelist  records  the 
successive  stages  of  the  guilt  of  Judas,  and  his  Master's 
discernment  of  it  (John  xii,  4;  xiii,  2,  27),  leaves  with 
us  the  impression  that  he,  too,  shrank  instinctively 
(Bengel  describes  it  as  "  singularis  antipathia,"  Gnomon 
i\'.  Test,  on  John  vi.  64)  from  a  nature  so  opposite  to  his 
own.  We  can  haivlly  expect  fuUy  to  solve  the  question 
why  such  a  man  was  chosen  for  such  an  office,  nor  is  it 
our  province  to  sound  all  the  depths  of  the  divine  pur- 
poses, yet  we  maj',  without  presumption,  raise  an  in- 
quiry on  this  subject. 

(1.)  Some,  on  the  ground  of  God's  absolute  fore- 
knowledge, content  themselves  with  saying,  with  Cal- 
vin, that  the  judgments  of  God  are  as  a  great  deep,  and 
M'ith  Ullmann  (Siindlositjl:  Jesii,  p.  97),  that  Judas  was 
chosen  in  order  that  the  divine  purpose  might  be  ac- 
complished through  him.     See  Puedestixation. 

(2.)  Others,  less  dogmatic  in  their  views,  believe, 
with  Neander  {Leben  Jesu,  §  77),  that  there  was  a  dis- 
cernment of  the  latent  germs  of  evil,  such  as  belonged 
to  the  Hun  of  :Man,  in  his  insight  into  the  hearts  of  men 
(John  ii,  25;  Matt,  ix,  4;  Mark  xii,  15),  yet  not  such 
as  to  exclude  emotions  of  sudden  sorrow  or  anger  (Mark 
iii,  5),  or  astonishment  (Mark  vi,  6;  Luke  vii,  9),  ad- 
mitting the  thought  "with  men  this  is  impossible,  but 
not  with  God."  Did  he,  in  the  depth  of  that  insight, 
and  in  the  fulness  of  his  compassion,  seek  to  overcome 
the  evil  which,  if  not  conquered,  would  be  so  fatal  ?  It 
gives,  at  any  rate,  a  new  meaning  and  force  to  many 
parts  of  our  Lord's  teaching  to  remember  that  they  must 
have  been  spitken  in  the  hearing  of  Judas,  and  may 
have  been  designed  to  make  him  conscious  of  his  dan- 
ger. The  warnings  as  to  the  impossibility  of  a  service 
divideil  between  (iod  and  mammon  (Matt,  vi,  19-84), 
and  the  destructive  power  of  the  "  cares  of  this  world," 
and  the  " deceitfulness  of  riches"  (^latt.  xii,  22, 23),  tlie 
pointed  words  that  spoke  of  the  guilt  of  unfaithfulness 
m  the  «  unrighteous  mammon"  (Luke  xvi,  11),  the  prov- 
erb of  the  camel  passing  through  the  needle's  eye  (:\Iark 
X,  25),  must  have  fallen  on  his  heart  as  meant  specially 
for  him.  He  was  among  those  wlio  asked  the  question, 
Who,  tlicn,  can  be  saved?  (Mark  x,  2(;).  Of  him,  too, 
we  may  say  that,  when  he  sinned,  ho  was  "  kickiu'r 
agamst  the  pricks."  lotting  slip  his  "calling  and  elect 
tioii,"  frustrating  the  piu-pose  of  his  Master  in  giving 


him  so  high  a  work,  and  educating  him  for  it  (compare 
Chrysostom,  Ho7n.  on  Matt,  xxvi,  xxvii,  John  vi). 

(3.)  But  to  most  persons  these  will  appear  to  be  arbi- 
trary or  recondite  arguments.  Important  reasons  of  a 
more  practical  kind,  we  may  be  sure,  were  not  wanting 
for  the  procedure,  and  they  are  not  very  far  to  seek. 
The  presence  of  such  a  false  friend  in  the  company  of 
his  immediate  disciples  was  needed,  first  of  all,  to  com- 
plete the  circle  of  Christ's  trials  and  temptations.  He 
could  not  otherwise  have  known  by  personal  experience 
some  of  the  sharpest  wounds  inflicted  by  human  per- 
vcrseness  and  ingratitude,  nor  exhibited  his  suiicriority 
to  the  evil  of  the  world  in  its  most  offensive  forms.  But 
for  the  deceit  and  treachery  of  Judas  he  woidd  not  have 
been  in  all  things  tempted  like  his  brethren.  Then 
thus  only  could  the  things  undergone  by  his  great  pro- 
totype David  find  their  proper  comiterpart  in  him  who 
was  to  enter  into  David's  heritage,  and  raise  from  the 
dust  David's  throne.  Of  the  things  written  in  the 
Psalms  concerning  him — written  there  as  derived  from 
the  depths'of  David's  sore  experience  and  sharp  conflict 
with  evil,  but  destined  to  meet  again  in  a  still  greater 
than  he — few  have  more  affecting  prominence  given  to 
them  than  those  which  relate  to  the  hardened  wicked- 
ness, base  treachery,  and  reprobate  condition  of  a  false 
friend,  whose'  words  were  smooth  as  butter,  but  whose 
actions  were  drawn  swords,  who  ate  of  his  meat,  but  lift- 
ed up  the  heel  against  him  (comp.  Psa.  xii,  9,  with  John 
xiii,  18 ;  and  see  Ahithophel).  Other  prophecies  also, 
especially  two  in  Zechariah  (x,  12, 13 ;  xiii,  6),  waited  for 
their  accomplishment  on  such  a  course  of  ingratitude 
and  treachery  as  that  pursued  by  Judas.  Further,  the 
relation  in  which  this  false  but  ungenial  and  shaqi- 
sighted  disciple  stood  to  the  rectitude  of  Jesus  afforded 
an  important  reason  for  his  presence  and  agency.  It 
was  well  that  those  who  stood  at  a  greater  distance 
from  the  Saviour  failed  to  discover  any  fault  m  him ; 
that  none  of  them,  when  the  hour  of  trial  came,  could 
convict  him  of  sin,  though  the  most  watchful  inspec- 
tion had  been  exercised,  and  the  most  anxious  efforts 
had  been  made  to  enable  them  to  do  so.  But  it  was 
much  more  that  even  this  bosom  friend,  who  had  been 
privy  to  all  his  counsels,  and  had  seen  him  in  his  most 
unguarded  moments,  was  equaUy  incapable  of  finding 
any  evil  in  him;  he  could  betray  Jesus  to  his  enemies, 
but  he  coidd  furnish  these  enemies  with  no  proof  of  his 
criminality;  nay,  with  the  bitterness  of  death  in  his 
soul,  he  went  back  to  testify  to  them  that,  in  delivering 
up  Jesus,  he  had  betrayed  innocent  blood.  What  more 
conclusive  evidence  could  the  world  have  had  that  our 
Lord  was  indeed  without  spot  and  blameless?  Finalh', 
the  appearance  of  such  a  person  as  Judas  among  the 
immediate  attendants  of  Jesus  was  needed  as  an  exam- 
ple of  the  strength  of  human  depravity — how  it  can  Inrk 
under  the  most  sacred  professions,  subsist  in  the  holiest 
company,  live  and  grow  amid  the  clearest  light,  the  most 
solemn  warnings,  the  tenderest  entreaties,  and  the  divi- 
nest  works.  The  instruction  afforded  by  the  incarna- 
tion and  public  ministry  of  the  Son  of  (Jod  would  not 
have  been  complete  without  such  a  memorable  exhibi- 
tion by  its  side  of  the  darker  aspects  of  human  nature ; 
the  Church  should  have  wanted  a  portion  of  the  mate- 
rials required  for  her  future  warning  and  admonition: 
and  on  this  account  also  there  was  a  valid  reason  for  the 
calling  of  one  who  could  act  the  shameful  part  of  Judas 
Iscariot. 

4.  Motives  of  Judas  in  the  Betrayal  of  his  Master.— 
The  Scripture  account  leaves  these  to  conjecture  (comp. 
Neander,  Leben  Jesu,  §  264).  The  mere  love  of  money 
may  have  been  strong  enough  to  make  him  clutch  at 
the  bribe  offered  him.  He  came,  it  may  be,  expecting 
more  (Matt,  xxvii,  15) ;  he  will  take  that.  He  has  lost 
the  chance  of  dealing  with  the  three  hundred  denarii; 
it  will  be  something  to  get  the  thirty  shekels  as  his  own. 
It  may  have  been  that  he  felt  that  his  Master  saw 
through  his  hidden  guilt,  and  that  he  hastened  on  a 
crisis  to  avoid  the  shame  of  open  detection.     Mingled 
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with  this  there  may  have  been  some  feeling  of  vindic- 
tiveness,  a  vague,  confused  desire  to  show  that  he  liad 
power  to  stop  the  career  of  the  teacher  who  liad  re- 
proved him.  Had  the  words  that  spoke  of  "the  burial" 
of  Jesus,  and  the  lulcewarmness  of  the  people,  and  the 
conspiracies  of  the  priests,  led  him  at  last  to  see  that 
the  JNIessianic  kingdom  was  not  as  the  kingdoms  of  this 
world,  and  that  his  dream  of  power  and  wealth  to  be 
enjoyed  in  it  was  a  delusion  ?  (Ewald,  Ge.ic/i.  Israels,  v, 
441-44(3).  There  may  have  been  the  thought  tliat,  af- 
ter all,  the  betrayal  coidd  do  no  harm,  that  his  blaster 
would  prove  his  innocence,  or  by  some  supernatural 
manifestation  effect  his  escape  (Lightfoot,  J/or.  Ileh.  p. 
880;  and  Whitby  on  Matt,  xxvii,  4).  Another  motive 
has  been  suggested  (compare  Neander,  Lehtn  Jesu,  1.  c. ; 
and  Whately,  Essays  on  Dunr/ers  to  Christian  Faith, 
discourse  iii)  of  an  entirely  different  kind,  altering  al- 
together the  character  of  the  act.  Not  the  love  of 
money,  nor  revenge,  nor  fear,  nor  disappointment,  but 
polic3',  a  subtle  plan  to  force  on  the  hour  of  tlie  triumph 
of  the  Messianic  kingdom,  the  belief  that  for  this  service 
he  would  receive  as  high  a  place  as  Peter,  or  James,  or 
John — this  it  was  that  made  him  the  traitor.  If  he 
could  place  his  Master  in  a  position  from  which  retreat 
would  1)0  impossible,  where  he  would  be  compelled  to 
throw  himself  on  the  people,  and  be  raised  by  them  to 
the  throne  of  his  father  David,  then  he  might  look  for- 
ward to  being  foremost  and  highest  in  that  kingdom, 
with  all  his  desires  for  wealth  and  power  gratified  to  the 
fulL  Ingenious  as  this  hypothesis  is,  it  fails  for  that 
very  reason.  It  attributes  to  the  grovelling  peasant  a 
subtlety  in  forecasting  political  combinations,  and  plan- 
ning stratagems  accordingly,  which  is  hardly  compati- 
ble with  his  character  and  learning,  hardly  consistent 
either  with  the  pettiness  of  the  faults  into  which  he  had 
hitherto  fallen.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  wide,  far- 
reaching  symi'athy  of  Origen  that  he  suggests  another 
motive  for  the  suicide  of  Judas.  Despairing  of  pardon 
in  this  life,  he  would  rush  on  into  the  world  of  the  dead, 
and  there  {yvjxvy  ry  'd/vxy)  meet  his  Lord,  and  confess 
his  guilt,  and  ask  for  pardon  ( Tirict.  in.  Matt,  xxxv ; 
comp.  also  Thco]ihanes,  Horn,  xxvii,  in  Suicer,  Thes.  s. 
V.  'lovcac).  Of  the  other  motives  that  have  been  as- 
signed we  need  not  care  to  fix  on  any  one  as  that  which 
singly  led  him  on.  Crime  is,  for  the  most  part,  the  re- 
sult of  a  hundred  motives  rushing  with  bewildering  fury 
through  the  mind  of  the  criminal. 

5.  The  question  has  often  been  agitated  whether  Judas 
was  present  at  the  first  celebration  of  the  Lord's  supper, 
or  left  the  assembly  before  the  institution  actually  took 
place ;  but  with  no  very  decisive  result.  The  conclusion 
reached  on  either  side  has  very  commonly  been  deter- 
mined by  doctrinal  prepossessions  rather  than  by  exe- 
getical  principles.  The  general  consensus  of  patristic 
commentators  gives  an  affirmative  to  the  question  of  his 
partaking  of  the  commemorative  meal,  that  of  modern 
critics  a  negative  answer  (comp.  Meyer,  Comm.  on  John 
xiii,  36).  Of  the  three  synoptic  evangelists,  Matthew 
and  Mark  represent  the  charge  of  an  intention  to  betraj' 
on  the  part  of  Judas  as  being  brought  against  him  be- 
tween the  paschal  feast  and  tlie  supper,  while  Luke  does 
not  mention  it  till  both  feasts  were  finished ;  yet  none 
of  them  say  precisely  when  he  left  the  chamber.  From 
this  surely  it  may  be  inferred  that  nothing  very  mate- 
rial depended  on  the  circumstance.  If  Judas  did  leave 
before  the  commencement  of  the  supper,  it  was  plainly 
not  because  he  was  formally  excluded,  but  because  he 
felt  it  to  be  morally  impossible  to  continue  any  longer 
in  such  company.  As,  however,  it  seems  certain,  from 
John  xiii,  30,  that  he  left  the  moment  Jesus  brought 
home  the  charge  to  him,  and  gave  him  the  sop,  and  as 
it  is  next  to  certain  that  the  feast  then  proceeding  was 
not  that  of  the  supper,  the  probabilities  of  the  case  must 
be  held  to  be  on  the  side  of  his  previous  withdrawal. 
The  requisitions  of  time,  too,  favor  the  same  view ;  since, 
if  Judas  did  not  leave  till  so  late  as  the  close  of  both 
fecstSj  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  how  he  should 


have  had  time  to  arrange  with  the  chief  priests  for  pro- 
ceeding with  the  an-est  of  Jesus  that  very  night.  The 
matter  in  this  shape  came  alike  on  him  and  on  them  by 
surprise;  fresh  consultations,  therefore,  required  to  be 
held,  fresh  measures  to  be  adopted ;  and  these  necessari- 
ly demanded  time,  to  the  extent  at  least  of  some  hours. 

G.  A  Ikyed  Discrepancy  as  to  the  Afode  of  Judas's 
Suicide. — We  have  in  Acts  i  another  account  than  the 
above  of  the  circumstances  of  his  death,  which  some 
have  thought  it  difficult  to  harmonize  with  that  given 
by  IVIatthew.  There,  in  words  which  may  have  been 
spoken  by  Peter  (Meyer,  following  the  general  consensus 
of  interpreters),  or  may  have  been  a  parenthetical  notice 
inserted  by  Luke  (Calvin,  Olshausen,  and  others),  it  is 
stated, 

(1)  That,  instead  of  throwing  the  money  into  the 
Temple,  he  bought  (t/cr;';(Toro)  a  field  with  it.  As  to 
this  point,  it  has  been  said  that  there  is  a  kind  of  irony 
in  Peter's  words,  "  This  was  aU  he  got."  A  better  ex- 
planation is,  that  what  was  bought  with  his  money  is 
spoken  of  as  bought  by  him  (]Meyer,  ad  loc). 

("2)  That,  instead  of  hanging  himself,  "  falling  head- 
long, he  burst  asunder  in  the  midst,  and  all  his  bowels 
gushed  out."  On  this  we  have  two  methods  of  recon- 
ciliation: (n)  That  cnrtiy^a-o,  in  Jlatt.  xxvii,  5,  in- 
cludes death  by  some  sudden  spasm  of  suffocation  (an- 
fjina  pectoris^),  such  as  might  be  caused  by  the  over- 
powering misery  of  his  remorse,  and  that  then  came  the 
fall  described  in  the  Acts  (Suicer,  Thes.  s.  v.  aTia-yx^ ! 
Grotius,  Hammond,  Lightfoot,  and  others).  By  some 
this  has  even  been  connected  with  the  name  Iscariot,  as 
implying  a  constitutional  tendency  to  this  disease  (Gill). 
(b)  That  the  work  of  suicide  was  but  half  accomplished, 
and  that,  the  halter  breaking,  he  feU  (from  a  fig-tree,  in 
one  tradition)  across  the  road,  and  was  mangled  and 
crushed  by  the  carts  and  wagons  that  passed  over  him. 
This  explanation  appears,  with  strange  and  horrible  ex- 
aggerations, in  the  narrative  of  Papias,  quoted  by  (Ecu- 
menius  on  Acts  i,  and  in  Thcophylact.  on  Matt,  xxvii. 
It  is,  however,  but  a  reasonable  sujiposition  that  (Ju- 
das being  i)erha])S  a  corpulent  man),  the  rope  breaking 
or  slijiping,  he  fell  (probably  from  some  elevated  place, 
see  Hackett,  Illn.<tra.  of  Script,  p.  2GG)  with  such  vio- 
lence that  his  abdomen  burst  with  the  fall. 

(3)  That  for  this  reason,  and  not  because  the  priests 
had  bought  it  with  the  price  of  blood,  the  field  was  call- 
ed Aceldama.  But  it  may  readily  be  supposed  that  the 
potter's  field  which  the  priests  had  bought  was  the  same 
as  that  in  which  the  traitor  met  so  terrible  a  death. 

See  ACKLDAMA. 

7.  On  the  question  of  Judas's  final  salvation,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  see  how  any  dispute  could  well  arise  in  view  of 
his  self-murder  (comp.  1  John  iii,  15).  But  aside  from 
this,  two  statements  seem  to  mark  his  fate  in  the  other 
world  as  distinctly  a  reprobate  one. 

(1.)  His  unmitigated  remorse,  as  expressed  in  Matt, 
xxvii,  5.  This  passage  has  often  been  appealed  to  as 
illustrating  the  difference  between  jxiTaytXda  and  juto- 
voia.  It  is  questionable,  however,  how  far  the  X.-Test. 
writers  recognise  that  distinction  (compare  Grotius,  ad 
loc).  StiU  more  questionable  is  the  notion  that  Mat- 
thew describes  his  disappointment  at  a  result  so  differ- 
ent from  that  which  he  had  reckoned  on.  Yet  this  is 
nevertheless  clearly  an  instance  of  '•  the  sorrow  of  the 
world  that  worketh  death"  (2  Cor.  vii,  10).  See  Re- 
pentance. 

(2.)  His  "  going  to  his  own  place"  (Acts  i,  25),  where 
the  words  "iciog  tottoq  convey  to  our  minds,  probably 
were  meant  to  convey  to  those  who  heard  them  the  im- 
pression of  some  dark  region  in  Gehenna.  Lightfoot 
and  Gill  (ad  loc.)  quote  passages  from  Rabbinical  wri- 
ters who  find  that  meaning  in  the  phrase,  even  in  Gen. 
xxxi,  55,  and  Numb,  xxiv,  2.5.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  many  interpreters  reject 
that  explanation  (compare  Meyer,  ad  loc),  and  that  one 
great  Anglican  divine  (Hammond,  Comment,  on  N.  Test. 
ad  loc.)  enters  a  distinct  protest  against  it.     Similarly 
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Dr.  Clarke  {Commentary,  ad  loc.)  arf;ues  against  the 
whole  of  our  conclusions  respecting  the  violent  death  of 
Judas,  but  his  reasoning,  as  weU  as  that  of  the  other 
critics  named,  is  far  from  satisfactory. 

8.  Z,j7c/7/^« /•(>.— Special  treatises  on  the  character  of 
Judas  are  the  following:  Zandt,  Comment,  de  Judapro- 
diiore  (Lips.  ITOD)  ;  IX&u,  A  nmerh.  Ub.  d.  Character  des 
Judas  (Lemgo,  1778) ;  Schmidt,  Apoloffie  d.  Judas,  in  his 
A'xeyet.  Beilr.  i,  18 ;  ii,  342 ;  Lechtlen,  Be  culpa  Judce 
(Argent.  1813);  Dmh,  Judas Ischurioth  (Heidelb.  1816) ; 
Schoilmever,  Jesus  wul  Judas  (Llineb.  183G) ;  Augusti, 
Theol.  Bill,  i,  497,  520  -,  Ferenczy,  De  consilio  proditionis 
Jmhe  (Utr.  1829);  Gerling,Z>e  Juda  sacrce  carm  coiwiva 
(Hal.  1744);  Ilebenstreit,  Zle  Juda  Iscar.  (Viteb.1712) ; 
Philipp,  Ueb.  d.  Verrdther  Judas  fNaumb.  1754) ;  Rutz,  B. 
Verrdlherei  d.  Judas  (Haag,  1789)  ;  Jour.  JSac.  Lit.  Jidy, 
1803.  On  his  death,  see  Casaubon,  Exerc.  antibar.  16,  p. 
527;  Albert i,  (?6««Ta/.  p.  222  ;  Paulus,  CoOT»ien^  iii,  506 ; 
IJarbatii  Dissert,  novissima  Judas  Iscar.  fata  (Regiom. 
1665) ;  Gotze,  De  suspendio  Judm  (Jen.  1661) ;  Riiser,  De 
morle  Jud<e  (Viteb.  1668) ;  Neunhofer,  De  Juda  lajmi 
extincto  (Chemn.  1740),  Oldendorp,  De  Juda  in  temple 
occiso  (Hannov.  1754).  For  other  monographs,  see  Vol- 
beding,  Index,  p.  32,  54 ;  Hase,  Leben  Jesu,  p.  191.  See 
Jesl-s  Ciikist. 

12.  A  Jew  residing  at  Damascus  in  the  Straight 
street  at  the  time  of  Paul's  conversion,  to  whose  house 
Ananias  was  sent  (Acts  ix,  11).  A.D.  30.  "  The 
'Straight  Street'  may  with  little  question  be  identified 
with  the  '  Street  of  Bazaars,'  a  long,  wide  thoroughfare, 
penetrating  from  the  southern  gate  into  the  heart  of  the 
city,  which,  as  in  all  the  Syro-Greek  and  Syro-Roman 
towns,  it  intersects  in  a  straight  line.  The  so-called 
'  House  of  Judas'  is  stiU  shown  in  an  open  space  called 
•  the  Sheykh's  Place,'  a  few  steps  out  of  the  '  Street  of 
Bazaars:'  it  contains  a  square  room  with  a  stone  floor, 
partly  walled  off  for  a  tomb,  shown  to  jMaundrell  {Early 
Trav.  Bohn,  p.  494)  as  the '  tomb  of  Ananias.'  The  house 
Lj  an  object  of  religious  respect  to  Jlussidmans  as  well 
as  Christians  (Stanley,  Sy?:  ami  Pal.  p.  41 2 ;  Conybeare 
and  Howson,  i,  102  ^  Pococke,  ii,  119)"  (Smith).  See 
Damascls. 

13.  Surnamed  Bausabas,  a  Christian  teacher  sent 
from  Jerusalem  to  Autioch  along  with  Paul  and  Barna- 
bas (.\cts  XV,  22,  27, 32).  A.D.  47.  He  is  supposed  by 
some  (see  Grotius,\V'olf,  ad  loc.)  to  have  been  one  of  the 
seventy  disciples,  and  brother  of  Joseph,  also  surnamed 
Barsabas  (son  of  Sabas),  who  was  proposed,  with  ]Mat- 
Ihias,  to  fill  up  the  place  of  the  traitor  Judas  (Acts  i, 
23) ;  but  others  (Augusti,  Uebers.  d.  Kathol.  Br.  ii,  86) 
identify  him  with  Judas  Thaddicus  (but  see  Bertholdt, 
v,  2GH1).  Schott  supposes  that  Barsabas  means  the  son 
of  Saljas,  or  Zabas,  which  he  fancifully  regards  as  an 
abridged  form  for  Zebedee,  and  concludes  that  the  Judas 
here  mentioned  was  a  brother  of  the  elder  James  and  of 
John.  Judas  and  Silas  are  mentioned  together  (in  the 
above  de()utation  of  the  Church  to  determines  tlic  obli- 
gation of  the  Jlosaic  law)  as  "  prophets"  and  "  chief  men 
among  tlie  brethren"  at  the  metropolis,  "  perhaps  a 
member  of  tlie  Presbytery"  (Neander,  PI.  and  Tr.  i,  123). 
After  employing  their  prophetical  gifts  for  the  confir- 
mation of  the  Syrian  Christians  in  the  faith,  Judas  went 
back  to  Jerunalem,  while  Silas  either  remained  at  Anti- 
och  (for  the  reading  Acts  xv,  34  is  uncertain ;  and  while 
some  MSS.,  followed  by  the  Vulgate,  add  /a'u'oc  'lovca^ 
ti  tTToptiOii,  the  best  omit  the  verse  altogether)  or 
speedily  returned  thither.     See  Paui.. 

14.  Son  of  one  Jairus,  and  leader  of  a  company  of 
■lews  .hiring  the  final  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans, 
from  wliicli  he  escaped  by  an  underground  passage;  he 
was  afterwards  slain  while  leading  the  defence  of  the 
castle  of  JIachaerus  against  the  Roman  trot^is  (Joscnhus. 
ll^nr,  vii,  6,  .5).  i    \        i        . 

Judas-Light,  or  Judas  of  the  Paschal,  was 

the  name  ol  a  wooden  imitation  of  the  candle  wliidi 
held  the  real  paschal  in  the  seventh  branch  standin>^ 


upright,  the  rest  diverging  on  either  side.  See  Walcott, 
Sue.  A  rchaol.  s.  v. 

Judd,  Gaylord,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
•was  born  at  Watertown,  Conn.,  Oct.  7,  1784,  and  con- 
verted in  1805.  He  was  licensed  as  a  local  preacher  in 
1809,  and  thus  labored  faithfidly  for  twelve  years ;  en- 
tered the  Genesee  Conference  in  1821 ;  was  superannu- 
ated in  1841 ;  and  died  at  Candor,  Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in 
1859.  He  was  a  sound  and  evangelical  preacher,  and 
"  had  a  good  report  of  all  men."  Many  souls  were  con- 
verted by  his  ministry,  and  his  memory  is  precious  in 
the  Susquehanna  Valley,  the  principal  field  of  his  labors, 
— Minutes  of  Conferences,  1859,  vii,  162. 

Judd,  Sylvester,  a  Unitarian  minister  of  some 
note,  was  born  in  Westhampton,  Mass.,  July  23,  1813, 
and  was  educated  at  Yale  College.  He  was  of  Ortho- 
dox parentage,  but  shortly  after  the  completion  of  his 
collegiate  studies  he  changed  his  religious  opinions,  and 
went  to  Cambridge  Divinity  School  to  prepare  for  min- 
isterial duties  in  the  Unitarian  Church.  He  was  called 
to  Augusta,  Maine,  and  there  spent  his  life.  He  died 
in  1853,  '•  at  the  very  beginning  of  a  course  of  high  use- 
fulness, of  a  life  which  seemed  essential  to  the  Clmrch." 
Judd  wrote  several  books  having  a  moral  end  in  view, 
and  as  a  literaiy  character  enjoyed  a  good  reputation 
for  ability.  See  Life  and  Character  of  the  Rev.  S.  Judd 
(Bost.  1854),  p.  531 ;  Christian  Examiner,  1855,  p.  63  sq. 

Judd,  Willard,  a  Baptist  minister,  was  bom  in 
Southing-ton,  Conn.,  Feb.  23, 1804.  After  teaching  for  a 
short  time,  he  settled  in  Canaan,  N.  Y'.,  and  was  licensed 
to  preach  in  1826.  He  then  removed  to  Herkimer  Co., 
and  preached  alternatelj'  in  Salisbury  and  (3ppenheim 
until  Aug.  23, 1828,  when  he  united  with  the  Church  in 
Salisbury.  He  continued  his  labors  here  witli  great 
success  until  1835,  when  his  health  compelled  him  to 
abandon  the  ministry.  In  1839  he  accepted  an  appoint- 
ment as  classical  teacher  in  Middlebury  Academy,  at 
Wyoming,  which  situation  he  held  until  his  death  in 
Feb.  1840.  IMr.  Judd  published  A  Review  of  Professor 
Stuart's  Woik  on  Baptism  (1836,  and  later  revised  and 
enlarged).  A  collection  of  several  of  his  miscellaneous 
papers,  with  a  brief  Memoir  of  his  life,  was  published 
after  his  death. — Sprague,  A  nnals,  vi,  750. 

Jude,  or,  rather,  Judas  {^lovCac,  i.  q.  Jltdah;  see 
Juda).  There  were  two  of  this  name  among  the  twelve 
apostles — Judas,  called  also  LEBB-i-as  and  Thadd^bus 
(Matt.  X,  4;  Mark  iii,  18),  and  Judas  Iscariot.  Judas 
is  likewise  the  name  of  one  of  our  Lord's  brethren  (Matt, 
xiii,  55  ■,  Mark  vi,  3),  but  it  is  not  agreed  whether  our 
Lord's  brother  is  the  same  v/ith  the  apostle  of  this  name. 
Luke  (Gospel,  vi,  16;  Acts  i,  13)  calls  him  'lovSag  'I«- 
Kiu/iou,  which  in  the  English  Auth.Vers.  is  translated 
'•  Judas,  the  brother  of  James."  This  is  defended  by 
Winer  {Gramm.  of  N.-T.  Diet.),  Arnaud  {Recher.  Crit. 
sur  VEp.  de  Jude'),  and  accepted  by  Burton,  Alford,  Tre- 
gelles,  Michaelis,  etc.  The  ellipsis,  however,  between 
'lovSac  and  'IciKwfSov  is  supplied  by  the  old  Syriac 
translator  (who  was  unacquainted  with  the  Epistle  of 
Jude,  the  writer  of  which  calls  himself 'loiifnt'  (u(\(pdc 
'laKwjiov,  Jude,  verse  1),  with  the  word  son,  and  not 
brother.  Among  our  Lord's  brethren  are  named  (along 
with  Judas)  James  and  Joses  (Matt,  xiii,  55;  Mark  vi, 
3).  If,  with  Helvidius  among  the  ancients  (see  Jerome, 
Contra  Ilelridium),  and  Kuiniil,  Neander,  and  a  fev/ 
other  modern  commentators,  we  were  to  consider  our 
Lord's  bretliren  to  be  children  of  Joseph  and  the  Virgin 
Mary,  we  should  be  under  the  necessity  of  supposing 
that  there  was  a  James,  a  Joses,  and  a  Judas  Avho  were 
uterine  brothers  of  our  Lord,  together  with  the  apostles 
James  and  Judas,  who  were  children  of  Mar\',  the  sister 
or  cousin  of  the  Virgin  (see  Pearson,  On  the  Creed,  art. 
iv).  Otherwise  it  remains  for  us  to  choose  the  opinion 
that  our  Lord's  brethren  were  children  of  Joseph  by  a 
former  wife  (l-lscha  or  Salome,  according  to  an  apocry- 
phal tradition),  which  was  the  sentiment  of  the  major- 
ity of  the  fathers  (still  received  in  the  Oriental  Church), 
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or  the  opinion  adopted  in  the  Western  Church,  and  first 
broached  by  Jerome  (Cont.  Ilelrid.),  that  the  brethren 
of  our  Lord  were  his  cousins,  as  being  children  of  Mary, 
the  wife  of  Cleophas,  who  must  therefore  be  considered 
as  the  same  with  Alphajus.  If  we  consider  James,  the 
brother  of  our  Lord,  to  be  a  different  person  from  James, 
the  son  of  Alphasus,  and  not  one  of  the  Twelve,  Jude, 
the  brother  of  James,  must  consequently  be  placed  in 
the  same  category ;  but  if  they  are  one  and  the  same, 
Jude  must  be  considered  as  the  person  who  is  numbered 
with  our  Lord's  apostles.  The  most  plausible  solution 
of  the  whole  difficulty  is  by  means  of  the  following  hy- 
potheses: Alphffius,  otherwise  called  Clopas,  was  the 
brother  of  Joseph,  the  reputed  father  of  Christ,  and 
married  Jlary  (not  necessarily  a  blood-relative  of  the 
Virgin) ;  dying  without  issue,  he  left  his  wife,  thence- 
forth designated  as  Marj',  the  wife  (i.  e.  widow)  of  Clo- 
pas, to  his  brother  Joseph,  who  hafl  by  her  several  chil- 
dren, namely,  James,  Judas,  Simon,  and  Joses  (and  per- 
haps otliors,  including  sisters),  the  eldest  of  whom 
(James)  was  especially  designated  as  the  son  of  Alphaj- 
us, as  being  his  heir  (Deut.  xxv,  5).  The  first  two  of 
these  (being  probably  older  than  Jesus)  were  the  James 
and  Judas,  or  Jude,  mentioned  among  the  apostles,  as 
also  the  authors  of  the  epistles  bearing  their  respective 
names,  being  half-brothers  of  Christ,  as  the  reputed  son 
of  the  common  parent  Joseph.  See  Alpheus  ;  J.uies  ; 
Joseph;  MAitv. 

We  are  not  informed  as  to  the  time  of  the  vocation 
of  the  apostle  Jude  to  that  dignity.  Indeed,  the  only 
circumstance  relating  to  him  which  is  recorded  in  the 
Gospels  consists  in  the  question  put  by  him  to  our  Lord 
(John  xiv,  22):  "Judas  saith  unto  him  (not  Iscariot), 
Lord,  how  is  it  that  thou  wilt  manifest  thyself  to  us,  and 
not  unto  the  world?"  Nor  have  we  any  account  given 
of  his  proceedings  after  our  Lord's  resurrection,  I'or  the 
traditionary  notices  which  have  been  preserved  of  him 
rest  on  no  very  certain  foundation  (Lardner's  History  of 
the  Apostles).  There  may  be  some  truth  in  the  tr.adi- 
•tion  which  connects  him  with  the  foundation  of  the 
church  at  Edessa;  though  here  again  there  is  much 
confusion,  and  doubt  is  thrown  over  the  account  by  its 
connection  with  the  worthless  fiction  of  "  Abgarus,  king 
of  Edessa"  (Eusebius,  Hist.  Ecd.  i,  13 ;  Jerome,  Comm. 
in  Matt,  x),  Nicephorus  {Hist,  Ecd.  ii,  40)  makes  Jude 
die  a  natural  death  in  that  city  after  preaching  in  Pal- 
estine, SjTia,  and  Arabia.  The  Syrian  tradition  speaks 
of  his  abode  at  Edessa,  but  adds  that  he  went  thence  to 
Assyria,  and  was  martyred  in  Phcenicia  on  his  return; 
while  that  of  the  West  makes  Persia  the  field  of  his  la- 
bors and  the  scene  of  h'is  martyrdom.  Jude  the  apostle 
is  commemorated  in  the  Western  Church,  together  with 
the  apostle  Simon  (the  name,  also,  of  one  of  our  Lord's 
brethren),  on  the  8th  of  October.  Eusebius  gi^-t-s  us  an 
interesting  tradition  of  Hegesippus  {Hist.  Ecd.  iii,  20, 
32)  that  two  grandsons  of  Jude,  "  who,  according  to  the 
flesh,  was  called  the  Lord's  brother"  (comp.  1  Cor.  ix,  5), 
were  seized  and  carried  to  Rome  by  order  of  Domitian, 
whose  apprehensions  had  been  excited  by  what  he  had 
heard  of  the  mighty  power  of  the  kingdom^f  Christ; 
but  that  the  emperor  having  discovered  by  their  an- 
swers to  his  inquiries,  and  the  appearance  of  their  hands, 
that  they  were  poor  men,  supporting  themselves  by  their 
labor,  and  havingJearned  the  spiritual  nature  of  Christ's 
kingdom,  dismissed  them  in  contempt,  and  ceased  from 
his  persecution  of  the  Church,  whereupon  they  returned 
to  Palestine,  and  took  a  leading  place  in  the  churches, 
"as  being  at  the  same  time  confessors  and  of  the  Lord's 
family"  (w(,'  av  ci)  itaprvpac  o/foii  Kai  cnro  yfvioQ  ov- 
rag  tov  Kvpiov),  and  lived  till  the  time  of  Trajan. 
Nicephorns  (i,  23)  tells  us  that  Jude's  wife  was  named 
Mary. — Kitto;  Smith.  For  further  discussion,  see  Ber- 
tholdt,  EiiiLv,  2679;  vi,  31,  79;  Perionii  Vitce  Apostol. 
p.  166 ;  Assemani,  Biblioth.  Orient.  Ill,  ii,  13 ;  i,  302,  611 ; 
Bayer,  Hist.  Osrhcen.  et  Edesseiu  p.  104 ;  Credner,  Einl. 
i,  611 ;  De  Wette,  Einl.  ins  X.  T.  p.  340 ;  Harenberg,  in 
Miscell.  Lips.  nov.  iii,  373  ;  Michaelis,  Einl.  ii,  1489 ;  and 


the  monographs  cited  by  Volbeding,  Index,  p.  32.  On 
the  iiretcnded  Gospel  of  Thaddaeus,  see  Kleuker,  Apokr. 
N.  T.  p.  67  sq.     See  Lebii-eus. 

JUDE,  Epistle  of.  The  last  in  order  of  the  cath- 
olic epistles. 

I.  A  utlior. — The  writer  of  this  epistle  styles  himself, 
verse  1,  "Jude,  the  brother  of  James"  {ciSt\(bog  'laKOj- 
l3ov),  and  has  usually  been  identified  with  the  apostle 
Judas  Lebbaeus  or  Thaddajus,  called  by  Luke  (vi,  10) 
'loiiSag  'laKwliov,  A.V.  "Judas,  the  brother  ofi James." 
It  has  been  seen  above  that  this  mode  of  supplying  the 
ellipsis,  though  not  altogether  in  accordance  with  the 
usus  loquendi,  is,  nevertheless,  quite  justifiable,  although 
there  are  strong  reasons  for  rendering  the  words  "  Ju- 
das, the  son  of  James."  Jerome,  Tertullian,  and  Origen 
among  the  ancients,  and  Calmet,  Calvin,  Hammond, 
Hiinlein,  Lange,yatablus,  Arnaud,  and  Trcgelks  among 
the  moderns,  agree  in  assigning  the  epistle  to  the  apos- 
tle. Whether  it  were  the  work  of  an  apostle  or  not,  it 
has  from  very  early  times  been  attributed  to  "  the  Lord's 
brother"  of  that  name  (Matt,  xiii,  55 ;  Mark  vi,  3) :  a 
view  in  which  Origen,  Jerome,  and  (if  indeed  the  Ad- 
umbrationes  be  rightly  assigned  to  him)  Clemens  Alex- 
andrinus  agree ;  which  is  implied  in  the  words  of  Chrv'- 
sostom  {Horn.  48  in  Joan.),  confirmed  by  the  epigraph 
of  the  Syriac  versions,  and  is  accepted  by  most  modem 
commentators— Arnaud,  Bengel,  Burton,  Hug,  Jessien, 
Olshausen,  Tregelles,  etc.  The  objection  that  has  been 
felt  by  Neander  {PL  ami  Tr.  i,  392)  and  others,  that  if 
he  had  been  "  the  Lord's  brother"  he  would  have  direct- 
ly styled  himself  so,  and  not  merely  "  the  brother  of 
James,"  has  been  anticipated  by  the  author  of  the  "  Ad- 
umbrationes"  (Bunsen,  ^wa^etV.  A  nte-Nican.  i,  330),  who 
says,  "  Jude,  who  wrote  the  catholic  Epistle,  brother  of 
the  sons  of  Joseph,  an  extremely  religious  man,  though 
he  was  aware  of  his  relationship  to  the  Lord,  did  not 
call  himself  his  brother ;  but  what  said  he  ?  '  Jude,  the 
servant  of  Jesus  Christ'  as  his  Lord,  but  'brother  of 
James.' "  We  may  easily  believe  that  it  was  through 
humility,  and  a  true  sense  of  the  altered  relations  be- 
tween them  and  him  who  had  been  "  declared  to  be  the 
Son  of  God  with  power  ....  by  the  resurrection  from 
the  dead"  (comp.  2  Cor.  v,  10),  that  both  Jude  and  James 
forbore  to  call  themselves  the  brethren  of  Jesus.  The 
arguments  concerning  the  authorship  of  the  epistle  are 
ably  summed  up  by  Jessien  {De  A  iithent.  Ep.  Jitd.  Lips. 
1821)  and  Arnaud  {Recher.  Critiq.  sur  VEjnst.  de  Jude, 
Strasb.  1851,  transl.  in  the  Brit,  and  For.  Ev.  Bet:  July, 
1869) ;  and,  though  it  is  by  no  means  clear  of  difficulty, 
the  most  probable  conclusion  is  that  the  author  was 
Jude,  one  of  the  brethren  of  Jesus,  and  brother  of  James, 
as  also  the  apostle,  the  son  of  Alphajus.  See  Bketiiren 
OF  OUR  Lord. 

II.  Genuineness  and  Canonicity. — Although  the  Epis- 
tle of  Jude  is  one  of  the  so-called  Antilegomena,  and  its 
canonicity  was  questioned 'in  the  earliest  ages  of  the 
Church,  there  never  was  any  doubt  of  its  genuineness 
among  those  by  whom  it  was  known.  It  was  too  un- 
important to  be  a  forgen,' ;  few  portions  of  holy  Scrip- 
ture could,  with  reverence  be  it  spoken,  have  been  more 
easily  spared ;  and  the  question  was  never  whether  it 
was  the  work  of  an  impostor,  but  whether  its  author 
was  of  sufficient  weight  to  warrant  its  admission  into 
the  canon.  This  question  was  gradually  decided  in  its 
favor,  and  the  more  widely  it  ^vas  known  the  more  gen- 
erally it  was  received  as  canonical,  until  it  took  its  place 
without  further  dispute  as  a  portion  of  the  volume  of 
holy  Scripture.     See  Antilegomena. 

This  epistle  is  not  cited  by  any  of  the  apostolic  fa- 
thers; the  passages  which  hav«  been  adduced  as  con- 
taining allusions  to  it  (Hermas,  Past.  Vis.  iv,  3;  Clem. 
Kom.,  Ep.  ad  Cor.  ch.  xi;  Polycarp,  Ep.  ad  Phil.  ch. 
iii)  presenting  no  certain  evidence  of  being  such.  It  is, 
however,  formally  quoted  by  Clement  of  Alexandria 
{Pceduy.  iii,- 239,  ed.  Sylburg.;  Strom,  iii,  431),  and  Eu- 
sebius testifies  {Hist.  Eccles.  vi,  14)  that  he  treated  it  in 
his  Hypotyposes ;  it  is  also  treated  in  the  Adumbrationef, 
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ascribed  to  Clement,  and  preserved  in  a  Latin  version,    there  is  no  sufficient  ground  forSchleiermacher's  opin. 


Tertulliaii  refers  to  the  epistle  as  that  of  Jude  the  apostle 
(De  Habit.  Mulieb.  ch.  iiij.  It  appears  in  the  Muraton 
Fragment  amons  the  canonical  books.  Ongen  repeated- 
Iv  refers  to  it,  and  occasionally  as  the  work  of  the  apostle 
Jude  (Iloin.  in  Matt,  xiii,  65,  in  0pp.,  ed.  De  la  Rue,  iii, 
403 ;  Com.  in  Ep.  ad  Rom.,  in  0pp.  iv,  519 ;  Horn,  in  Jos., 
in  6pp.  ii,'411 ;  Be  Prindp.,  in  0pp.  i,  138,  etc.) ;  though 
in  one  place  he  speaks  as  if  doubts  were  entertained  by 
some  a.s  to  its  genuineness  {in  Matt,  xxii,  23,  in  0pp.  iii, 
814j.  It  is  not  in  the  Peshito,  and  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  known  to  the  Syrian  churches  before  the  4th 
century,  near  the  close  of  which  it  is  quoted  by  Ephra- 
em  Syirus  (Opp.  Syr.  i,  13G).  P^usebius  ranks  it  among 
the  Antilegoniena,  but  this  rather  because  it  was  not 
univprsallv"  known  than  because  where  known  it  was 

l)v  any  regarded  v.-ith  suspicion  (//wf.  Eccles.  ii,  23 ;  iii,  preach,  but  when  this  preaching  w 
25).  "By^-^erome  it  is  referred  to  as  the  work  of  an  come  a  thing  of  the  past  (ver.  17). 
apostle  (m  r/f.  i ;  f^^  rtrf  Pa«/«n.  iii),  and  he  states  that, 
though  suspected  by  some,  in  consequence  of  containing 
a  quotation  from  the  apocrj-phal  book  of  Enoch,  it  had 
obtained  such  authority  as  to  be  reckoned  part  of  the 
canonical  Scriptiu-es  (Catal.  Script.  Eccles.).  From  the 
4th  century  onwards,  the  place  thus  conceded  to  it  re- 
mained unquestioned  (Westcott,  Canon  of  the  N.  Test.). 
Thus  the  epistle  is  quoted  by  Malchian,  a  presbyter  of 
Antioch.  in  a  letter  to  the  bishops  of  Alexandria  and 
Rome  (EiLsebius,  I/ist.  Eccles.  vii,  30),  and  by  Palladius, 
the  friend  of  Chrysostom  (Chrysostom,  Opp.  xiii,  Dial. 
cc,  18, 20),  and  is  contained  in  the  Laodicene  (A.D.  3G3), 
Carthaginian  (397),  and  so-called  Apostolic  catalogues, 
as  well  as  in  those  emanating  from  the  churches  of  the 
East  and  West,  with  the  exception  of  the  Synopsis  of 
Clirysostom,  and  those  of  Cassiodorus  and  Ebed  Jesu. 

Various  reasons  might  be  assigned  for  delay  in  re- 
ceiving this  epistle,  and  the  doubts  long  prevalent  re- 
specting it.  The  uncertainty  as  to  its  author,  and  his 
standing  in  the  Church;  the  unimportant  nature  of  its 
contents,  and  their  almost  absolute  identity  with  2  Pet. 
ii;  and  the  suppon^-d  quotation  of  apocryphal  books, 
would  all  tend  to  create  a  prejudice  against  it,  which 
could  only  be  overcome  by  time,  and  the  gradual  recog- 
nition by  the  leading  churches  of  its  genuineness  and 
canonicity. 

At  the  Reformation  the  doubts  on  the  canonical  au- 
thority on  this  epistle  were  revived,  and  have  been 
shared  in  by  modern  commentators.  They  were  more 
or  less  entertained  by  Grotius,  Luther,  Calvin,  Bergen, 
Bolten,  Dahl,  llichaelis,  and  the  Magdeburg  Centuria- 
tors.  It  has  been  ably  defended  by  Jessien,  De  A  uthen- 
tia  Ep.  Jucke,  Lips.  1821. 

There  is  nothing,  however,  in  the  epistle  itself  to  cast 
suspicion  on  its  genuineness;  on  the  contrary,  it  rather 
impresses  one  with  the  conviction  that  it  must  have 
proceeded  from  the  writer  whose  name  it  bears.  An- 
other, forging  a  work  in  his  name,  would  hardly  have 
omitted  to  make  prominent  tlie  personality  of  Judas, 
and  his  relation  to  our  Lord,  neitlier  of  which  comes  be- 
fore U8  in  this  epistle  (Bleek,  Einl.  in.  d  X.  Test.  jj.  557). 
See  Canox. 

III.  Time  ami  Place  of  Writinfj.— There  are  few,  if 
any,  external  grounds  for  deciding  these  points,  and  the 
internal  evidence  is  I)ut  small. 

1.  The  question  of  date  is  connected  by  many  with 
that  of  its  relation  to  2  Peter  (sec  below),  and  an  earlier 
or  later  period  has  lioen  assigned  to  it  according  as  it 
has  been  considered  to  have  lieen  anterior  or  posterior 
to  that  epistle.  Attempts  have  also  been  made  to  prove 
a  hte  date  for  the  epistle,  from  an  alleged  (piotation  in 
it  from  the  apocryphal  book  of  Enoch  (verse  13) ;  but  it 
ia  by  no  means  certain  that  the  passage  is  a  quotation 
from  the  now  extant  book  of  Enoch,  and  scholars  have 
yet  to  settle  when  the  book  of  Enoch  was  written,  so 
that  from  this  notliing  can  be  inferred  as  to  the  date  of 
this  epistle. 

From  the  character  of  the  errors  against  which  it  is 
directed,  however,  it  cannot  be  placed  very  early;  though 


ion  that  "in  the  last  time"  (fv  iffx«T</J  XP"v<(>,  ver.  18-, 
comp.  1  John  ii,  18,  iffxan]  wpa  tori)  forbids  our  placing 
it  in  the  apostolic  age  at  all.  Lardner  places  it  between 
A.D.  G4  and  66,  Davidson  before  A.D.  70,  Credner  A.D. 
80,  Calrnet,  Estius,  Witsius,  and  Neander,  after  the  death 
of  all  the  apostles  but  John,  and  perhaps  after  the  fall 
of  Jerusalem ;  although  considerable  weight  is  to  be 
given  to  the  argument  of  De  Wette  {Einleit.  in  N.  T.  p. 
300),  that  if  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  had  already 
taken  place,  some  warning  would  have  been  drawn  from 
so  signal  an  instance  of  God's  vengeance  on  the  "  un- 
godly." From  the  allusion,  however  to  the  preaching 
of  the  apostles,  we  may  infer  that  it  was  among  the 
later  productions  of  the  apostolic  age ;  for  it  was  written 
whilst  persons  were  still  alive  who  had  heard  apostles 
IS  beginning  to  be- 
On  the  other  hand, 
again,  if  the  autlior  were  really  the  brother  of  Jesus,  es- 
pecially an  elder  brother,  we  cannot  well  suppose  him 
to  have  lived  much  beyond  the  middle  of  the  first  cen- 
tury. We  mav  therefore  conjecturally  place  it  about 
A.D.  66. 

2.  There  are  still  less  data  from  which  to  determine 
the  place  of  writing.  Burton,  however,  is  of  opinion 
that  inasmuch  as  the  descendants  of  "  Judas,  the  brother 
of  the  Lord,"  if  we  identify  him  with  the  author  of  the 
epistle,  were  found  in  Palestine,  he  probably  "did  not 
absent  himself  long  from  his  native  country,"  and  that 
the  epistle  was  published  there,  since  he  styles  himself 
"  the  brother  of  James,"  an  expression  most  likely  to  be 
used  in  a  country  where  James  was  well  known"  {Ec- 
cles. Hist,  i,  334).  With  this  locality  will  agree  all  the 
above  considerations  as  to  date. 

IV.  Persons  to  ichom  the  Epistle  is  addressed. — These 
are  described  by  the  writer  as  "  the  called  who  are  sancti- 
fied in  God  the  Father,  and  kept  for  Jesus  Christ."  From 
the  resemblance  of  some  parts  of  this  epistle  to  the  sec- 
ond of  Peter,  it  has  been  inferred  that  it  was  sent  to  the 
same  parties  in  Asia  Minor,  and  with  a  view  to  enforcing 
the  apostle's  admonitions;  whilst  others,  from  the  strong- 
ly Jewish  character  of  the  writing,  infer  that  it  was  ad- 
dressed to  some  body  of  Jewish  Christians  in  Palestine. 
From  the  fact  that  the  parties  addressed  seem  to  have 
been  surrounded  by  a  large  and  wicked  population,  some 
have  supposed  that  they  may  have  dwelt  in  Corinth, 
whilst  others  suggest  one  of  the  commercial  cities  of 
Syria.  The  supposition  that  the  parties  addressed  dwelt 
in  Egypt  is  mere  conjecture.  But  the  address  ( ver.  1) 
is  applicable  to  Christians  generally,  and  there  is  noth- 
ing in  the  body  of  the  epistle  to  limit  its  reference ;  and 
though  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  author  had  a  par- 
ticular portion  of  the  Church  in  view,  and  that  the 
Christians  of  Palestine  were  the  immediate  objects  of 
his  warning,  the  dangers  described  were  such  as  the 
whole  Christian  world  was  exposed  to,  and  the  adver- 
saries the  same  which  had  everywhere  to  be  guarded 
against. 

V.  Object,  Contents,  and  Errors  inveirihed  of/ainst. — 
The  purpose  which  the  writer  had  in  view  is  stated  by 
himself.  After  the  inscription,  he  says  that,  intending 
to  write  "of  the  common  salvation,"  he  found  himself, 
as  it  were,  compelled  to  utter  a  solemn  warning  in  de- 
fence of  the  faith,  imperilled  by  the  evil  conduct  of  cor- 
rupt men  (ver.  3).  Possibly  there  was  some  observed 
outbreak  which  gave  the  occasion.  The  evil  for  a  while 
had  been  worlving  in  secret — "  certain  men  crept  in  un- 
awares" (ver.  4) — but  now  the  canker  showed  itself.  The 
crisis  must  be  met  promptly  and  resolutely.  Therefore 
the  writer  denounces  those  who  turned  the  grace  of' 
(Jod  "  into  lasciviousness,"  virtually  denying  God  by  dis- 
obeying his  law.  He  alarms  by  holding  out  three  ex- 
amples of  such  sin  and  its  punishment^ — the  Israelites 
that  sinned  in  the  wilderness;  the  angels  that  "kept 
not  their  first  estate ;"  and  the  foul  cities  of  Sodom  and 
Gomorrha  (ver.  5-7).  He  next  describes  minutely  the 
character  of  those  whom  he  censures,  and  shows  how  of 
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old  they  had  been  prophetically  marked  out  as  objects 
of  deserved  vengeance  (ver.  8-lG).  Then,  turniiit^  to 
tlie  faithful,  he  reminds  them  that  tlie  apostles  had  fore- 
warned them  that  evil  men  would  rise  in  the  Church 
(ver.  17-19);  exhorts  them  to  maintain  their  own  stead- 
fastness (ver.  20,  21),  and  to  do  their  utmost  in  rescuing 
others  from  contamination  (ver.  22,  23) ;  and  concludes 
with  an  ascription  of  praise  to  him  who  alone  could 
keep  liis  people  from  falling  (ver.  24,  25).  The  whole 
was  thoroughly  applicable  to  a  time  when  iniquity  was 
abounding,  and  the  love  of  many  waxing  cold  (iMatt. 
xxiv,  12). 

The  design  of  such  a  tram  of  thought  is  obviously  to 
put  the  believers  to  whom  the  epistle  was  addressed  on 
their  guard  against  the  misleading  efforts  of  certain  per- 
sons to  whose  influence  they  were  exposed.  Who  these 
persons  were,  or  to  what  class  of  en'orists  they  belonged, 
can  only  be  matter  of  conjecture.  Some,  indeed  (De 
Wette,  Scliwegler,  Bleek),  think  the  persons  alluded  to 
held  no  peculiar  opinions,  and  were  simply  men  of  lax 
morals;  but,  from  the  manner  in  which  the  writer  refers 
to  them,  it  is  evident  that  they  were,  to  use  the  words 
of  Dorner  {Entnnckdungggesch.  i,  104,  E.  T.  i,  72),  "not 
merelj'^  practically  connipt,  but  teachers  of  error  as  well." 
Their  opinions  seem  to  have  been  of  an  antinomian 
character  (vers.  4, 18,  19),  but  there  is  nothing  to  con- 
nect them,  except  in  a  very  vague  and  distant  way,  with 
any  of  the  later  gnostic  systems.  The  writer  formally 
charges  them  with  "  denying  the  only  Lord  God,  and 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  language  which  De  Wette  ad- 
mits usually  appUes  to  error  of  doctrine,  but  which  here 
he,  without  any  reason,  would  understand  of  feeling  and 
conduct.  The  licentious  courses  in  which  they  indulged 
led  Clement  of  Alexandria  to  think  that  they  were  the 
prototypes  of  the  Carpocratians  and  such  like:  "Of 
these,  and  such  as  these,"  he  says,"  I  think  that  Jude 
spoke  prophetically  in  his  epistle"  {Strnm.  iii,431,  Sylb.) ; 
bat  this  does  not  imply  that  they  had  formed  a  system 
like  that  of  the  Carpocratians,  but  only  that  the  notions 
and  usages  of  the  one  adumbrated  those  of  the  other. 
Perhaps  there  have  been  in  all  r.gcs  persons  who  have 
sought  by  pen-erted  doctrine  to  gain  a  sanction  for  sen- 
sual indulgence,  and  such  un('f>ubtedly  were  found  dis- 
turbing the  peace  and  corrupting  the  purity  of  the 
churches  of  Christ  in  different  places  as  early  as  the 
second  half  of  the  1st  century.  The  persons  against 
whom  Jude  writes  were  apparently  of  this  class,  but  in 
their  immorality  the  practical  clement  was  more  promi- 
nent than  the  speculative. 

VI,  Sti/le. — The  main  body  of  the  epistle  is  well  char- 
acterized by  Alford  {Gk.  Test,  iv,  147)  as  an  impassioned 
invective,  in  the  impetuous  whirlwind  of  which  the 
writer  is  hurried  along,  collecting  example  after  exam- 
ple of  divine  vengeance  on  the  ungodly ;  heaping  epi- 
thet upon  epithet,  and  piling  image  upon  image,  and 
as  it  were,  laboring  for  words  and  images  strong  enougl 
to  depict  the  polluted  character  of  the  licentious  apos- 
tates against  whom  he  is  warning  the  Church ;  return- 
ing again  and  again  to  the  sulrject,  as  though  all  Ian 
guage  was  insufficient  to  give  an  adequate  idea  of  their 
profligacy,  and  to  express  his  burning  hatred  of  their 
perversion  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel. 

The  epistle  is  said  by  De  Wette  {Einleit.  ins  N.  T.  p, 
300)  to  be  tolerably  good  Greek,  though  there  are  some 
peculiarities  of  diction  which  have  led  Schmid  (Einleit. 
i,  314)  and  Bertholdt  (vi,  3194)  to  imagine  an  Aramaic 
original. 

VIL  Belation  bettreen  the  Epistle  of  Jude  and  2  Peter. 
— The  larger  portion  of  this  epistle  (ver.  3-16)  closely 
resembles  in  language  and  subject  a  part  of  the  second 
Epistle  of  Peter  (2  Pet.  ii,  1-19).  In  both  the  heretical 
enemies  of  the  (iospel  are  described  in  terms  so  similar 
as  to  preclude  all  idea  of  entire  independence.  Jude's 
known  habit  of  quotation  would  seem  to  render  the  sup- 
position most  probable  that  he  has  borrowed  from  Pe- 
ter, Dr.  Davidson,  however  (fntrod.  to  the  X.  Test,  iii, 
507),  maintains  the  priority  of  Jude.    As  Jude's  Epistle 


apparently  emanated  from  Palestine,  and  (if  the  above 
date  be  correct)  from  Jerusalem,  it  may  in  some  sort  be 
regarded  as  an  echo  of  Peter's  admonitions  uttered  not 
long  before  at  the  Koman  capital.  This  question  wiU 
be  more  fully  examined  under  Petek,  second  Epistle 

OF. 

VIIL  Apocryphal  Quotations. — This  epistle  presents 
one  peculiarity,  which,  as  we  leam  from  Jerome,  caused 
its  authority  to  be  impugned  in  very  early  times — the 
supposed  citation  of  apocryphal  writings  (ver.  9, 14, 15). 

1.  The  former  of  tliese  passages,  containing  the  refer- 
ence to  the  contest  of  the  archangel  Michael  and  the 
devil  "  about  the  body  of  Moses,"  was  supposed  by  Ori- 
gen  to  have  been  founded  on  a  Jewish  work  called  the 
"Assumption  of  Moses"  (Ava\i)-\^iQ  Mwatiut),  quoted 
also  bj'  (Ecumenius  (ii,  G29).  Origen's  words  are  ex- 
press, "  Which  little  work  the  apostle  Jude  has  made 
mention  of  in  his  epistle"  {De  I'rincip.  ii,  2;  vol.  i,  p. 
138) ;  and  some  have  sought  to  identify  the  book  with 
the  n^^'a  r'n''t2B,  "  The  Demise  of  Moses"  which  is, 
however,  proved  by  ISIichaelis  (iv,  382)  to  be  a  modern 
composition.  Attempts  have  also  been  made  by  Lard- 
ncr,  Macknight,  Yitringa,  and  others,  to  interpret  the 
passage  in  a  mystical  sense,  by  reference  to  Zech.  iii,  1, 
2 ;  but  the  similarity  is  too  distant  to  afford  any  weight 
to  the  idea.  There  is,  on  the  whole,  little  question  that 
the  writer  is  here  making  use  of  a  Jewish  tradition, 
based  on  Deut.  xxxiv,  fi,  just  as  facts  unrecorded  in 
Scripture  are  referred  to  by  Paul  (2  Tim.  iii,  8 ;  Gal.  iii, 
19);  by  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (ii,  2; 
xi,  24) ;  by  James  (v,  17),  and  Stephen  (Acts  vii,  22, 
23,  30).  (See  further,  Zirkel,  De  Mosis  ad  Sujteros 
tra?islatio,\ViTceh.  1798.)     See  Moses,  Assujiption  of. 

2.  As  regards  the  supposed  quotation  from  the  book 
of  Enoch,  the  question  is  not  so  clear  whether  Jude  is 
making  a  citation  from  a  work  already  in  the  hands  of 
his  reatlers — which  is  the  opinion  of  Jerome  (/.  c.)  and 
TertuUian  (who  was,  in  consequence,  inclined  to  receive 
the  book  of  Enoch  as  canonical  Scripture),  and  has  been 
held  by  many  modern  critics — or  is  err.ploying  a  tradi- 
tionary prophecy  not  at  that  time  committed  to  writing 
(a  theory  which  the  words  used,  "Enoch  prophesied, 
saying,"  tTrpofijrevcrev  .  .  .  'Evojx  Xsywj',  seem  rather 
to  favor),  but  aftenvards  embodied  in  the  apocrj-phal 
work  already  named.  This  is  maintained  by  TregeUes 
(Home's  Introd.  10th  edit.,  iv,  G21),  and  has  been  held 
by  Cave,  Hofmann  {Schriftbeweis,  i,  420),  Lightfoot  (ii, 
117),  Witsius,  and  Calvin  (comp.  Jerome,  Comm,  in  Kph. 
c.  V,  p.  647,  8;  in  Tit.  c.  i,  p.  708).  The  present  book 
of  Enoch  actually  contains  (cb.  ii  of  The  Book  of  Enoch, 
in  /Ethiopic  and  EngHsh,  by  Dr.  Laurence,  £d  id.  Lond. 
1838)  the  very  words  cited  by  Jude;  but  some  modern 
critics  maintain  that  they  were  inserted  in  that  book 
out  of  Jude's  epistle.     See  Exocii,  Book  of. 

But  whj'  should  not  an  inspired  author  ajipropriate  a 
piece  of  an  apocryphal  writing?  If  it  contained  ele- 
ments of  truth,  or  was  simply  apposite  to  his  jiurposc, 
why  should  he  not  use  itV  He  does  not  (as  some  al- 
lege) attribute  to  it  any  inspired  authority,  nor  ever 
vouch  for  its  accuracy.  It  is  never  objected  in  deroga- 
tion of  the  apostle  Paul  that,  both  in  speech  and  writing, 
he  cited  heathen  authors,  sometimes  with  a  special  ref- 
erence (Acts  xvii,  28  ;  1  Cor.  xv,  33 ;  Gal.  v,  23  ;  Titus 
i,  12).  It  has  also  been  asserted  that  in  various  parts 
of  the  New  Testament  there  are  allusions  (il  not  formal 
citations)  to  several  of  the  books  commonly  called  apoc- 
rj'phal,  and  to  other  Jewish  productions  (see  Gough's 
N.-  Test.  Quotation.%  p.  276-296) .  Common  proverbs,  we 
know,  have  been  introduced  into  Scripture  (1  Sam.  xxiv, 
13 ;  2  Pet.  ii,  22,  where  the  former  part  only  of  the  prov- 
erb cited  is  from  the  Old  Testament), 
i  But  there  is  no  decisive  proof  that  Jude  could  have 
seen  the  so-called  book  of  Enoch.  For,  though  this  has 
been  ascribed  in  part  to  the  Maccabiean  times,  and  is 
said  to  have  assumed  its  present  shape  jirior  to  our 
Lord's  advent  (see  Westcott,  Introduct.  p.  93,  note),  yet 
this  is  a  theory  on  which  critics  are  by  no  means  agreed. 
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One  of  the  latest  who  has  investigated  the  question, 
Prof.  Volkmar,  of  Zurich  {Zeitschrift  der  deutsch.  mor- 
(jenl.  Geselhchaft,  1860),  maintains  that  it  was  composed 
by  one  of  the 'disciples  of  Kabbi  Akiba,  in  the  time  of 
the  sedition  of  Barchochebas,  about  A.D.  132.  Dr.  Al- 
ford  is  convinced  by  Volkmar's  arguments,  and  infers 
hence  that ''  the  book  of  Enoch  was  not  only  of  Jewish, 
but  of  distinctly  antichristian  origin"  {Prole(j.  to  Jude, 
p.  19C).  We  are  authorized,  then,  in  believing  that 
Jude  merely  incorporated  into  his  epistle  the  tradition 
of  Enoch's  prophecy,  which  was  afterwards  embodied  in 
the  book  as  we  now  have  it.— Smith;  Kitto;  Fairbairn, 
See  Traditiox. 

IX.  Commentaries.— ^^edsl  exegetical  helps  on  the 
whole  Epistle  of  Jude  exclusively  are  the  following,  of 
which  we  designate  the  most  important  by  an  asterisk 
prefixed :  Didymus  Alexandrinus,  In  Ep.  Judce  (in  Bibl. 
Max.  Patr.  v ;  and  Bihl.  Pair.  Gallandii,  vi)  ;  Bede,  Ex- 
positio  (in  0pp.  v) ;  Luther,  Auslegiimj  (Wittenb.  1524, 
4toand8vo;  etc.);  Maf^c,  Explanutio  (Yen.  157G,  8vo) ; 
Ridley,  Exposition  (Lond.  n.  d.  16mo) ;  De  Bree,  Enar- 
mft'o  "(Sagunt.  1582,  4to);  Radeus,  In  Jadxt  ep.  (Antw. 
1584,  Gen.  1599,  8vo) ;  Danjeus,  Commentarim  [includ. 
Ep.  John]  (Geneva,  1585,  8vo);  Feuardent,  Commenta- 
rius  (Colon.  1595,  8vo) ;  Junius,  Notm  (Lugd.  Bat.  1599, 
8vo;  also  in  0pp. i,  1654) ;  Willet,  Commenturius  (Lond. 
1603,  Cambr.  1614,  foL;  also  Catholicon,  in  ^^  Ilarmonie" 
etc.) ;  TurnbuU,  Sermons  (London,  1606, 4to) ;  Lancelott, 
Exer/esis  (Antw.  1613,  1626,  8vo);  Boulduc,  Commenta- 
riti  (Paris,  1620,  4to);  Parens,  Commentarius  (Francof. 
1626,  4to) ;  Rost,  Commentarius  (Rostock,  1627,  4to) ; 
Stumpf,  Explicatio  (Coburg,  1627,  8vo) ;  Otes,  Serinons 
(London,  1633,  4to);  Gerhard,  Adnotationes  (Jen.  1641, 
1660, 1665, 4to) ;  Du  Bois,  Explicatio  (Paris,  1644, 8vo) ; 
Jenkyn,  Exposition  (Lond.  1652-54,  2  pts.  in  1  vol.  4to ; 
Glasgow,  1783 ;  Lond.  1839,  8vo) ;  Calovius,  Explicatio 
(Vitemb.  1654,  1719,  4to)  Manton,  Lectures  (London, 
1658, 4to);  Broughton,£'a7)os«VwM  (Lond.  1662,  foL;  also 
in  Works,  p.  402) ;  Wandalin,  Pi-odromus  (Hafnias,  1663, 
4to) ;  Rappolt,  Ohservutiones  (Lipsiaj,  1675,  4to)  ;  Grelot, 
Commentarius  (L.  B.  1676,  4to) ;  Yerryn,  Commentarius 
(L.  Bat.  1677,  4to);  Visscher,  Verklaarinr;  (Amst.  1681, 
4to;  also  in  German,  Bremen,  1744,  4to) ;  Titelmann 
[Schenck],  Commentarius  (Marp.  1693,  8vo);  Antonio, 
Verlln.n-h,;i  \  ii.dud.  1  Pet.]  (Leoward.  1693,  1697,  4to; 
also  in  (  krniau,  Brem.  1700,  fol.) ;  Martin,  Commentarius 
(Lipsiie,  1694,  1727,  4to) ;  Fecht,  E.rpo.fl/io  TRost.  1696, 
4to);  Nemeth,  Explicatio  (1700,  ll.i);  Dorschc,  Com- 
mentarius (fragment,  in  Gerhard's  ('nn/nii ii/niln.  Francf. 
et  Lips.  1700, 4to);  Ferkms,  Expos!/ im,  (in  I  r-»;/.-.s-,  Cam- 
bridge, 1701,  etc.,  iii,  479);  Szattrnar.  /-'.rjj/init/'o  (Fra- 
nce. 1702,  4to);  Witsius,  Commenturius  (  L.  1!.  17(13,  4to; 
ialao  in  Meletemata,  p.  323) ;  Feustlsini;,  ('oniinintarius 
(Vitemb.  1707,  fol.) ;  Quade,  In  Epi><tol,n,i  ,  l  rilam  Judce 
(Gryph.  1709,  4to) ;  Creyghton.  Oi'tl, id'uKi  (Haarlem, 
1719,  4to) ;  Weiss.  Cnimiinitntio  (  Ilcbn.stadt,  1723,  4to) ; 
Walther,  yixeyMji-  ((;iic!|,lirrl).  1721. 4t<i);  Buekner, /i>- 
kldrumj  (Erfurt,  1727.  lt.>);  IJriiiuiiann,  Eiitxiefjelung 
(Hrunsw.  1731,  4to);  Van  Sc,  jr'ii,  .hulns  dii/ifiinaticics 
( Lub.  1732,  4to) ;  Semler,  Cnntn,,  iilntio  \on  van  read.] 
(Hal.  1747,  1784,  4to) ;  Sclnnidl,  Oh.<,rr,itlni,e^  (Lipsia;, 
1768,  4to);  Herder,  /.■/•;-/;  ::,n,iHr  lirihhr  Jesu  (Lemgo, 
1775,  8vo);  Poniariu-^,  <  ■oi,nnn,i,niiis  (Vitemb.  1784, 
8vo);  Hassc,  Erldul,  nm,/ (.h^n.  I7.s(;,  Svo);  Hartmann, 
Comwniintin  (Cothen,  1793,  4to) ;  KaXAcx,  Anmerkungen 
(Kiiit.  179S,  Sv(i|;  *n;inlein,  Commentarius  (Erlangen, 
1(99,  IHOl,  iHOt,  Kv'o) ;  Ilarenberg,  Expositio  (in  Miscell. 
Lips.  nov.  iii,  379  sq.) ;  Elias,  LHssertatio  (Ultraj.  1803, 
8vo);  Dahl,  De  av^tVTtc^,  etc.  [including  2  Pet.]  (Rost, 
1807,  8vo) ;  Laurmann,  Notce  (Gron.  1818,  Svo) ;  *Jes- 
»\cn,  Commentalio  [introductory]  (Lipsia;,  1820,  Svo); 
Aluir,  Discourses  (Glasg.  1«22.  Svo) ;  *.Yrnaud,  Sur  Pati- 
theniicite,  etc.  (Strasb.  1835,  Svo) ;  Scharling,  Commerv- 
tarins  [includ.  James]  (Havn.  1841,  Svo) ;  Brun,  Intro- 
ductinn  (in  French,  Strasb.  1842,  Svn) ;  Bickorsteth,  Ex- 
posiliou  (London,  1846,  12m(>) ;  IMacgillivrav,  Lectures 
(Lond.  1846,  Svo)  ;  *Sticr,  Ausler/unf/\li(ir\.  is50,  Svo): 


*Rampf,  Betrachtung  (Salzburg,  1854,  Svo) ;  Gardiner, 
Commentary  (Boston,  1856,  12mo);  Ritschl,  Antinomis- 
ien,  etc.  (in  the  Stud.  ii.  Krit.  1861,  p.  103  sq.) ;  Schott, 
Erlduterung  (Erlang.  1863,  Svo).  See  Epistles,  Cath- 
olic. 

Judex,  Mattii^us,  a  German  theologian,  and  one 
of  the  principal  writers  of  the  Centuries  of  Magdehurf) 
(q.  v.),  was  born  at  Dippoldsforest,  in  Saxony,  Septem- 
ber 22, 1528.  He  was  educated  at  Wittenberg  Univer- 
sity, where  he  took  his  master's  degree  in  Oct.  1549. 
Shortly  after  he  became  minister  of  the  church  of  St.  Ul- 
ric,  at  Magdeburg,  and  left  this  position  in  1559  to  be- 
come professor  of  divinity  at  the  University  at  Jena;  but 
only  eighteen  months  later  he  was  ousted  from  the 
chair  by  order  of  the  (hike  of  Saxony,  on  account  of  liis 
opposition  to  the  Synergists,  who  were  in  great  favor 
at  court.  As  a  cause  for  his  removal  the  authorities  as- 
signed his  publication  of  De  fuga  Papatus.  He  then 
removed  to  Magdeburg,  but,  like  the  other  authors  of 
the  Centuries,  he  had  to  endure  persecution.  He  was 
finally  obliged  to  quit  Jlagdeburg,  and  spent  the  remain- 
der of  his  life  at  Wismar.  He  died  May  15, 1564.  See 
Bayle,  Hist.  Diet.  s.  v. 

Judge  («3i'd,  shophet',  usu.  in  the  pliu".  D'^wSi'J, 
shophetim',  rulers  rather  than  magistrates,  from  ^jB'd, 
different  from  'J'^'n,  to  try  a  cause,  see  Gesenius,  s.  v.; 
compare  Bertholdt's  Theolog.  Journ.  vii,  1 ;  Werner,  in 
Rudelbach's  Zeitschr.  1844,  'iii,  17 ;  Sept.,  N.  Test.  Acts 
xiii,  20,  and  Josephus,  Ant.  vi,  5,  4,  /cpirai;  in  Dan.  iii, 
2,  3,  a  diif.  Chald.  terra  is  employed,  ')''"i!f,i:'?'7'^'!'  o*""- 
gazerin',  chief  judges:  in  two  passages,  Exod.  xxi,  6; 
xxii,  8,  the  Hebrew  magistrates  are  called  D''fibx,  elo- 
him',  gods,  compare  Psa.  Ixxxii,  1,6;  John  x,  34 ;  but  see 
Gesenius,  s.  v.).  Besides  being  the  general  title  of  any 
magistrate,  this  name  is  applied  to  those  persons  who 
at  intervals  presided  over  the  aifairs  of  the  Israelites 
during  the  four  and  a  half  centuries  which  elapsed  from 
the  death  of  Joshua  to  the  accession  of  Saul,  as  recounted 
in  the  book  of  Judges,  and  as  alluded  to  by  the  apostle 
Paul  in  Acts  xiii,  20.  These  judges  were  fifteen  in  num- 
ber :  1.  Othniel ;  2.  Ehud ;  3.  Shamgar ;  4.  Deborah  and 
Barak;  S.Gideon;  6.  Abimelech;  7.  Tola;  8.  Jair;  9. 
Jephthah;  10.  Ibzan  ;  11.  Elon;  12.  Abdon;  13.  Sam- 
son ;  14.  Eli ;  15.  Samuel.  For  an  account  of  the  events 
of  each  judgeship,  see  the  judges  in  their  alphabetical 
place ;  for  a  discussion  of  the  length  of  the  entire  pe- 
riod, and  the  adjustment  of  the  different  epochs,  see 
CniiONOLOGV.  In  the  following  statements  on  this  head 
we  chieflj'  follow  the  articles  in  Kitto's  and  Smith's  dic- 
tionaries, s.  V.     See  also  Judges,  Book  of. 

I.  Earliest  Forms  and  Characteristics  of  the  Magiste- 
rial Office  among  the  Ilebreics.,— The  administration  of 
justice  in  all  early  Eastern  nations,  as  among  the  Arabs 
of  the  desert  to  this  day,  rests  with  the  patriarchal  se- 
niors, the  judges  being  the  heads  of  tribes,  or  of  chief 
houses  in  a  tribe.  (The  expression  ISXTY^a  ^'^^?, 
Numb.  XXV,  14,  is  remarkable,  and  seems  to  mean  the 
patriarchal  senior  of  a  subdivision  of  the  tribe :  comp.  1 
Chron.  iv,  38;  Judg.  v,  3,  15).  Such,  from  their  ele- 
vated position,  would  have  the  requisite  leisure,  would 
be  able  to  make  their  decisions  respected,  and  through 
the  wider  intercourse  of  superior  station  would  decide 
with  fuller  experience  and  riper  reflection.  Thus,  in  the 
book  of  Job  (xxi.x,  7,  8,  9),  the  patriarchal  magnate  is 
represented  as  going  forth  "  to  the  gate"  amid  the  re- 
spectfid  silence  of  elders,  princes,  and  nobles  (compare 
xxxii,  9).  The  actual  chiefs  of  individual  tribes  are 
mentioned  on  various  occasions,  one  as  late  as  the  time 
of  David,  as  preserving  importance  in  the  common- 
wealth (Numb,  vii,  2, 10, 11 ;  xvii,  6,  or  17  in  Heb.  text ; 
xxxiv,  18;  Josh,  xxii,  14;  so  perh.  Numb,  xvi,  2;  xxi, 
18).  Whether  the  princes  of  the  tribes  mentioned  in  1 
Chron.  xxvii,  16;  xxviii,  1,  are  patriarchal  heads,  or 
merel}'  chief  men  appointed  by  the  king  to  govern,  is 
not  strictly  certain;  but  it  would  be  foreign  to  all  an- 
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cient  Eastern  analogy  to  suppose  that  they  forfeited  the 
judicial  prerogative  before  they  were  overshadowed  by 
the  monarcliy,  and  in  David's  time  this  is  contrary  to  the 
tenor  of  history.  During  the  oppression  of  Egypt  the 
nascent  people  would  necessarily  have  lew  questions  at 
law  to  plead,  and  the  Egyptian  magistrate  would  take 
cognizance  of  theft,  violence,  and  other  matters  of  police. 
Yet  the  question  put  to  Moses  shows  that  "  a  prince'" 
and  "a  judge"  were  connected  even  then  in  the  popular 
idea  (Exod.  ii,  14;  compare  Numb,  xvi,  13).  When 
the  people  emerged  from  this  oppression  into  national 
existence,  the  want  of  a  machinery  of  judicature  began 
to  press.  The  patriarchal  seniors  did  not  instantly  as- 
sume the  function,  having  probably  been  depressed  by 
bondage  till  rendered  untit  for  it,  not  having  become 
experienced  in  such  matters,  nor  having  secured  the 
confidence  of  their  tribesmen.  Perhaps  for  these  rea- 
sons IMoses  at  Erst  took  the  whole  burden  of  judicature 
upon  himself,  then  at  the  suggestion  of  Jethro  (Exod. 
xviii,  14-24)  instituted  judges  over  numerically  gradu- 
ated sections  of  the  peojile.  These  were  chosen  for  tlieir 
moral  fitness,  but  from  Deut.  i,  15, 16,  we  may  infer  that 
they  were  taken  from  among  those  to  whom  primogen- 
iture would  have  assigned  it.  Save  in  offences  of  public 
magnitude,  criminal  cases  do  not  apjjear  to  have  been 
distinguished  from  civil.  The  duty  of  teaching  the 
people  the  knowledge  of  the  law  which  pertained  to  the 
Levites,  doubtless  included  such  instruction  as  would 
assist  the  judgment  of  those  who  were  thus  to  decide 
according  to  it.  The  Levites  were  thus  the  ultimate 
sources  of  ordinary  jurisprudence,  and  perhaps  the 
"  teaching"  aforesaid  maj^  merely  mean  expounding 
the  law  as  applicable  to  difficult  cases  arising  in  prac- 
tice. Beyond  this  it  is  not  possible  to  indicate  any  di- 
vision of  the  provinces  of  deciding  on  points  of  law  as 
distinct  from  points  of  fact.  The  judges  mentioned  as 
standing  before  Joshua  in  the  great  assemblies  of  the 
people  must  be  understood  as  the  successors  of  those 
chosen  by  Moses,  and  liad  doubtless  been  elected  with 
Joshua's  sanction  from  among  the  same  general  class  of 
patriarclial  seniors  (Josh,  iv,  2,  4;  xxii,  14;  xxiv,  1). 

The  judge  was  reckoned  a  sacred  person,  and  secured 
even  from  verbal  injuries.  Seeking  a  decision  at  law  is 
called  "  inqiuring  of  God"  (Exod.  xviii,  15 ).  The  term 
"gods''  is  actually  applied  to  judges  (Exod.  xxi,  6; 
compare  Psa.  Ixxxii,  1,  G).  The  judge  was  told,  "  Thou 
shalt  not  be  afraid  of  the  face  of  men,  for  the  judgment 
is  God's;"  and  thus,  while  human  instrumentality  was 
indispensable,  the  source  of  justice  was  upheld  as  divine, 
and  the  purity  of  its  achniiustration  only  sank  with  the 
decline  of  religious  feeling.  In  this  spirit  speaks  Psa. 
Ixxxii — a  lofty  charge  addressed  to  all  who  judge ;  com- 
pare the  qualities  regarded  as  essential  at  the  institution 
of  the  office  (Hxnd.  xviii.  21),  and  the  strict  admonition 
of  Deut.  xvi,  18-2(1.  But  besides  the  sacred  dignity 
thus  given  to  the  only  royal  function,  which,  under  the 
theocracy,  lay  in  human  hands,  it  was  made  popular  by 
being  vested  in  those  who  led  public  feeling,  and  its  im- 
portance in  the  public  ej-e  appears  from  such  passages 
as  Psa.  Ixix,  12  (corap.  cxix,  23);  Ixxxii;  cxlviii,  11; 
Prov.  viii,  15;  xxi,  4,  5,  23.  There  coidd  have  been  no 
considerable  need  for  the  legal  studies  and  expositions 
of  the  Levites  during  the  wanderings  in  the  wilderness, 
while  Moses  was  alive  to  solve  aU  questions,  and  while 
the  law  which  they  were  to  expound  was  not  wholly 
delivered.  The  Levites,  too,  had  a  charge  of  cattle  to 
look  after  in  that  wilderness  like  the  rest,  and  seem  to 
have  acted  also,  being  Moses's  own  tribe,  as  supports  to 
his  executive  authority.  But  then  few  of  the  greater 
entanglements  of  property  could  arise  before  tlie  i)eople 
were  settled  in  their  possession  of  Canaan.  Thus  they 
were  disciplined  in  smaller  matters,  and  under  Moses's 
own  eye,  for  greater  ones.  When,  however,  the  com- 
mandment, "Judges  and  officers  shalt  thou  make  thee 
in  all  thy  gates"  (Deut.  xvi,  18),  came  to  be  fulfilled  in 
Canaan,  there  were  the  following  sources  from  which 
those  officials  might  be  supplied:   1st,  the  ex -officio 


judges,  or  their  successors,  as  chosen  by  Mo.ses;  2dly, 
any  surjilus  left  of  patriarchal  seniors  when  these  were 
taken  out  (as  has  been  shown  from  Deut.  i,  15,  IG)  from 
that  class;  and,  3dly,  the  Levites.  On  what  principle 
the  non-Levitical  judges  were  chosen  after  divine  super- 
intendence was  interrupted  at  Joshua's  death  is  not 
clear.  A  simple  way  would  have  been  for  the  existing 
judges  in  every  town,  etc.,  to  choose  their  own  col- 
leagues, as  vacancies  fell,  from  among  the  limited  num- 
ber of  persons  who,  being  heads  of  families,  were  com- 
petent. Generally  speaking,  the  reputation  for  superior 
wealtli,  as  some  guarantee  against  facilities  for  corrup- 
tion, would  determine  the  choice  of  a  judge,  and,  taken 
in  connection  with  personal  qualities,  would  tend  to 
limit  the  choice  to  probably  a  very  few  persons  in  prac- 
tice. The  supposition  that  judicature  will  always  be 
provided  for  is  carried  through  all  the  books  of  tlie  Law 
(see  Exod.  xxi,  6 ;  xxii ;  Lev.  xix,  15 ;  Numb,  xxxv,  24 ; 
Deut.  i,  IG ;  xvi,  18 ;  xxv,  1).  All  that  we  know  of  the 
facts  of  later  history  confirms  the  supposition.  The  He- 
brews were  sensitive  as  regards  the  administration  of 
justice;  nor  is  the  free  spirit  of  their  early  con)mon- 
wealth  in  anything  more  manifest  than  in  the  resent- 
ment which  followed  the  venal  or  partial  judge.  The 
fact  that  justice  reposed  on  a  popular  basis  of  adminis- 
tration largely  contributed  to  keep  up  this  spirit  of  in- 
dependence, which  is  the  ultimate  check  on  all  perver- 
sions of  the  tribunal.  The  popular  aristocracy  (if  we 
may  so  term  it)  of  heads  of  tribes,  sections  of  tribes,  or 
families,  is  found  to  fall  into  two  main  orders  of  varjdng 
nomenclature,  and  rose  from  the  ccqnte  ccnsi,  or  mere 
citizens,  upward.  The  more  common  name  for  the 
higher  order  is  "princes,"  and  for  the  lower,  "elders" 
(Judg.  viii,  14;  Exod.  ii,  14;  Job  xxix, 7,  8,  9;  Ezra  x, 
8).  Tliese  orders  were  the  popular  element  of  judica- 
ture. On  the  other  hand,  the  Levitical  body  was  im- 
bued with  a  keen  sense  of  allegiance  to  God  as  the  Au- 
thor of  Law,  and  to  the  Covenant  as  his  embodiment  of 
it,  and  soon  gained  whatever  forensic  experience  and 
erudition  those  simple  times  could  yield;  hence  they 
brought  to  the  judicial  task  the  legal  acumen  and  sense 
of  general  principles  which  complemented  the  ruder  lay 
element.  Thus  the  Hebrews  really  enjoyed  much  of 
the  virtue  of  a  system  which  allots  separate  provinces 
to  judge  and  jury,  althougli  we  cannot  trace  any  such 
line  of  separation  in  their  functions,  save  in  so  far  as  has 
been  indicated  above.  To  return  to  the  first  or  popular 
branch,  there  is  reason  to  think,  from  the  second  con- 
currence of  ]ihraseology  amid  much  diversity,  that  in 
every  citj'  these  two  ranks  of  "  princes"  and  "  elders" 
had  their  analogies,  and  that  a  variable  number  of  heads 
of  families  and  groups  of  families,  in  two  ranks,  were 
popularly  recognised,  whether  with  or  without  any 
form  of  election,  as  charged  with  the  duty  of  adminis- 
tering justice.  Succoth  (Judg.  viii,  14)  may  be  taken 
as  an  example.  Evidently  the  ea;-o^cio  judges  of  Mo- 
ses's choice  would  have  left  their  successors  when  the 
tribe  of  Gad,  to  which  Succoth  pertained  (Josh,  xiii, 
27),  settled  in  its  territory  and  towns:  and  what  would 
be  more  simple  than  that  the  whole  number  of  judges 
in  that  tribe  should  be  allotted  to  its  towns  in  propor- 
tion to  their  size?  As  such  judges  were  mostly  the 
liead  men  by  genealogy,  they  would  fall  into  their  nat- 
ural places,  and  symmetry  would  be  preserved.  Tlie 
Levites  also  were  apportioned,  on  the  whole,  equally 
among  the  tribes;  and  if  they  preserved  their  limits, 
there  were  probably  few  parts  of  Palestine  beyond  a 
day's  journey  from  a  Levitical  city. 

One  great  hold  which  the  priesthood  had,  in  their  ju- 
risdiction, upon  men's  ordinary  life  was  the  custody  in 
the  sanctuary  of  the  standard  weights  and  measures,  to 
which,  in  cases  of  dispute,  reference  was  doubtless  made. 
It  is,  however,  reasonable  to  suppose  that  in  most  towns 
sufficiently  exact  models  of  them  for  all  ordinary  ques- 
tions would  be  kept,  since  to  refer  to  the  sanctuary  at 
Shiloh,  Jerusalem,  etc.,  in  every  case  of  dispute  between 
dealers  would  be  nugatory  (Exod.  sxx,  13;  Numb.iii,47; 
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Ezeli.  xlv,  12).  Above  all  these,  the  high-priest  in  the 
ante-regal  period  was  the  resort  in  difficult  cases  (Deut. 
xvii,  12),  as  the  chief  jurist  of  the  nation,  and  one  who 
would,  in  case  of  need,  be  perhaps  oracularly  directed ; 
vet  we  hear  of  none  acting  as  judge  save  Eli,  nor  is  any 
judicial  act  recorded  of  him— though  perhaps  his  not  re- 
straining his  sons  is  meant  to  be  noticed  as  a  failure  in 
his  jiulitiol  duties.  Now  the  judicial  authority  of  any 
sudi  supreme  tribunal  must  have  wholly  lapsed  at  the 
time  of  the  events  recorded  in  Judg.  xix.  It  should  not 
be  forgotten  that  in  some  cases  of  "blood"  the  "con- 
gregation" themselves  were  to  "judge"  (Numb,  xxxy, 
24),  and  that  the  appeal  of  Judg.  xx,  4-7  was  thus  in 
the  regular  course  of  constitutional  law.  It  is  also  a 
fact  of  some  weight,  negatively,  that  none  of  the  special 
deliverers  called  judges  was  o'f  priestly  lineage,  or  even 
became  as  much  noted  as  Deborah,  a  woman.  This 
seems  to  show  that  any  central  action  of  the  high-priest 
on  national  unity  was  null,  and  of  this  supremacy,  had 
it  existed  in  force,  the  judicial  prerogative  was  the  main 
element.  Difficult  cases  would  include  cases  of  appeal, 
and  we  may  presume  that,  save  so  far  as  the  authority 
of  those  special  deliverers  made  itself  felt,  there  was  no 
judge  in  the  last  resort  from  Joshua  to  Samuel.  In- 
deed, the  current  phrase  of  those  deliverers  that  they 
"judged"  Israel  during  tlieir  term,  shows  which  branch 
of  their  authority  was  most  in  request,  and  the  demand 
of  the  people  for  a  king  was,  in  the  first  instance,  that 
he  might  "judge  them,"  rather  than  that  he  might 
"  light  their  battles"  (1  Sam.  viii,  5, 20). 

II.  Peculiar  Traits  and  Functions  of  the  "Judges'''  in 
the  Period  designated  hy  their  Rule. — The  station  and 
office  of  these  shophetim  are  involved  in  great  obscurity, 
partly  from  the  want  of  clear  intimations  in  the  history 
in  which  their  exploits  and  government  are  recorded, 
and  partly  from  the  absence  of  parallels  in  the  history 
of  other  nations  by  which  our  notions  might  be  assist- 
eil.  The  offices  filled  by  Mdses  and  Joshua,  whose  pres- 
ence was  so  essential  for  the  time  and  the  occasion,  were 
not  at  all  involved  in  the  general  machinery  of  the  He- 
brew government.  Thej'  were  specially  appointed  for 
particular  services,  for  the  performance  of  which  they 
were  invested  with  extraordinary  powers;  but  when 
their  mission  was  accomplished,  society  reverted  to  its 
permanent  institutions  and  its  estabUshed  forms  of  gov- 
ernment. As  above  seen,  every  tribe  had  its  own  he- 
reditary chief  or  "prince,"  who  presided  over  its  affairs, 
administered  justice  in  all  ordinary  cases,  and  led  the 
troops  in  time  of  war.  His  station  resembled  that  of 
tlie  Arabian  emirs,  or  rather,  perhaps,  of  the  khans  of 
the  Tartar  tribes  inhabiting  Persia  and  the  countries 
further  east.  He  was  assisted  in  these  important  duties 
by  tlie  subordinate  officers,  the  chiefs  of  families,  who 
formed  his  council  in  such  matters  of  policy  as  affected 
their  iiarli;'nlur  district,  supported  his  decisions  in  civil 
or  criminal  incpiiries,  and  commanded  under  him  in  the 
field  of  battle  (Numb,  xxvi,  xxvii;  Josh,  vii,  16-18). 
This  was,  in  fact,  the  old  patriarchal  government,  to 
which  the  Hebrews  were  greatly  attached.  It  was  an 
institution  suited  to  the  wants  of  men  who  live  dispersed 
in  loosely  coimected  tribes,  and  not  to  the  wants  and 
exigencies  of  a  nation.  It  was  in  principle  segregative, 
not  aggregative,  and  although  there  are  traces  of  uni- 
ted agreement  through  a  congress  of  delegates,  or  rather 
of  national  cliiefs  and  eklers  of  the  tribes,  this  was  an 
inefficient  instrument  of  general  government,  seeing  that 
It  was  only  applicable  or  applied  to  great  occasions,  and 
coidd  have  no  bearing  on  the  numerous  questions  of  an 
administrative  nature  winch  arise  from  day  to  day  in 
every  state,  and  which  there  should  somewhere  exist  the 
power  to  arrange  and  determine.  This  defect  of  the 
general  government  it  was  one  of  the  objects  of  the  the- 
ocratical  institutions  to  remedy.  Jehovah  had  taken 
upon  himself  the  function  of  king  of  the  chosen  people, 
and  he  dwelt  among  them  ni  his  palace  -  tabernacle. 
Here  he  was  always  ready,  through  his  priest,  to  coun- 
sel them  in  matters  of  general  hiterest,  as  weU  as  in 


those  having  reference  only  to  particular  tribes ;  and  to 
his  court  they  were  all  required  by  the  law  to  repair 
three  times  every  year.  Here,  then,  was  the  principle 
of  a  general  administration,  calculated  and  designed  to 
unite  the  tribes  into  a  nation  by  giving  them  a  common 
government  in  all  the  higher  and  more  general  branches 
of  administration,  and  a  common  centre  of  interest  for 
all  the  poUtical  and  ecclesiastical  relations  of  the  com- 
munity. It  was  on  this  footing  that  the  law  destined 
the  government  of  the  Hebrews  to  proceed,  after  the  pe- 
culiar functions  of  the  legislator  and  the  conqueror  had 
been  fulfilled.     See  Theocracy. 

The  fact  is,  however,  that,  through  the  perversity  of 
the  people,  this  settlement  of  the  general  government  on 
theocratical  principles  was  not  carried  out  in  its  proper 
form  and  extent,  and  it  is  in  this  neglect  we  are  to  seek 
the  necessity  for  those  officers  called  judges  who  were 
from  time  to  time  raised  up  to  correct  some  of  the  evils 
which  resulted  from  it.  It  is  very  evident  from  the 
whole  history  of  the  judges  that,  after  the  death  of 
Joshua,  the  Israelites  threw  themselves  back  upon  the 
segregative  principles  of  their  government  by  tribes, 
and  all  but  utterly  neglected,  and  for  a  long  period  did 
utterly  neglect,  the 'rules  and  usages  on  which  the  gen- 
eral government  was  established.  There  was,  in  fact, 
no  human  power  adequate  to  enforce  them.  They  were 
good  in  themselves,  they  were  gracious,  they  conferred 
high  privileges,  but  they  were  enforced  by  no  sufficient 
authority.  No  one  was  amenable  to  any  tribunal  for 
neglecting  the  annual  feasts,  or  for  not  referring  the  di- 
rection of  public  affairs  to  the  divine  King.  Omissions 
on  these  points' involved  the  absence  of  the  divine  pro- 
tection and  blessing,  and  were  left  to  be  punished  by 
their  consequences.  The  man  who  obeyed  in  this  and 
other  things  was  blessed ;  the  man  who  did  not  was  not 
blessed;  and  general  obedience  was  rewarded  with  na- 
tional blessing,  and  general  disobedience  with  national 
punishment.  The  enormities  and  transgressions  into 
which  the  people  fell  in  consequence  of  such  neglect, 
which  left  them  an  easy  prey  to  idolatrous  influences, 
are  fuUy  recorded  in  the  Book  of  Judges.  The  people 
coidd  not  grasp  the  idea  of  a  divine  and  invisible  king ; 
they  could  not  bring  themselves  to  recur  to  him  in  all 
those  cases  in  which  the  judgment  of  a  human  king 
would  have  determined  the  course  of  action,  or  in  which 
his  arm  would  have  worked  for  their  deliverance.  There- 
fore it  was  that  God  allowed  them  judges  in  the  persons 
of  faithful  men,  who  acted  for  the  most  part  as  agents  of 
the  divine  will — regents  of  the  invisible  King,  antl  who, 
holding  their  commission  directly  from  him  or  with  his 
sanction,  woidd  be  more  inclined  to  act  as  dependent 
vassals  of  Jehovah  than  kings,  who,  as  members  of  royal 
dynasties,  would  come  to  reign  with  notions  of  indepen- 
dent rights  and  royal  privileges,  which  woidd  draw 
away  their  attention  from  their  true  place  in  the  theoc- 
racy. In  this  greater  dependence  of  the  judges  upon 
the  divine  King  w-e  see  the  secret  of  their  institution. 
The  Israelites  were  disposed  to  rest  upon  their  sepa- 
rate interests  ag  tribes,  and,  having  thus  allowed  the 
standing  general  government  to  remain  inoperative 
through  disuse,  they  would,  in  case  of  emergency,  have 
been  disposed  "  to  make  themselves  a  king  Uke  the  na- 
tions" had  their  attention  not  been  directed  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  officers  who'se  authority  could  rest  on  no 
tangible  7-iffht  apart  from  character  and  services,  which, 
with  the  temporary  nature  of  their  power,  rendered  their 
functions  more  accordant  with  the  principles  of  the  the- 
ocracy than  those  of  ^ny  other  public  officers  could  be. 
It  is  probably  in  this  adaptation  to  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  the  Hebrew  theocracy  that  we  shall  discover 
the  reason  of  our  inability  to  find  any  similar  office 
among  other  nations.  In  being  thus  peculiar  it  resem- 
bled the  dictatorship  among  the  Romans,  to  which  of- 
fice, indeed,  that  of  the  judges  has  been  compared,  and 
perha]3s  this  parallel  is  the  nearest  that  can  be  found. 
But  there  is  this  great  difference,  that  the  dictator  laid 
down  his  power  as  soon  as  the  crisis  which  had  called 
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for  its  exercise  had  passed  away,  and  in  no  case  could 
this  unwonted  supremacy  be  retained  beyond  a  limited 
time  (Livy.ix,  34) ;  but  the  Hebrew  judge  remained  in- 
vested with  his  high  authority  the  whole  period  of  his 
life,  and  is  therefore  usually  described  by  the  sacred  his- 
torian as  presiding  to  the  end  of  his  days  over  the  tribes 
of  Israel,  amid  the  peace  and  security  which  his  mihta- 
ry  skill  and  counsels  had,  under  the  divine  blessing,  re- 
stored to  the  land. 

It  is  usual  to  consider  the  judges  as  commencing  their 
career  with  military  exploits  to  deliver  Israel  from  for- 
eign oppression,  but  this  is  by  no  means  invariably  the 
case.  Eli  and  Samuel  were  not  militarj'  men;  Deborah 
judged  Israel  before  slie  planned  the  war  against  Jabin ; 
and  of  Jair,  Ibzan,  Elon,  and  Abdon,  it  is  at  least  uncer- 
tain whether  they  ever  held  any  mUitarj'  command. 
In  many  cases  it  is  true  that  military  achievements 
were  the  means  by  which  they  elevated  themselves  to 
the  rank  of  judges ;  but  in  general  the  appointment 
may  be  said  to  have  varied  with  the  exigencies  of  the 
times,  and  with  the  particular  circumstances  which  in 
times  of  trouble  would  draw  the  public  attention  to  per- 
sons who  appeared  suited  bj^  their  gifts  and  influence 
to  advise  in  matters  of  general  concernment,  to  decide 
in  questions  arising  between  tribe  and  tribe,  to  admin- 
ister public  affairs,  and  to  appear  as  their  recognised 
head  in  their  intercourse  with  their  neighbors  and  op- 
pressors. As  we  find  that  many  of  these  jutlges  arose 
during  times  of  oppression,  it  seems  to  us  that  this  last 
circumstance,  which  has  never  been  taken  into  account, 
must  have  had  a  remarkable  influence  in  the  apiwint- 
ment  of  the  judge.  Foreigners  could  not  be  expected 
to  enter  into  the  pecuUarities  of  the  Hebrew  constitu- 
tion, and  would  expect  to  receive  the  proposals,  remon- 
strances, or  complaints  of  the  people  through  some  per- 
son representing  the  whole  nation,  or  that  part  of  it  to 
which  their  intercourse  appUed.  The  law  provided  no 
such  officer  except  in  the  high-priest ;  but  as  the  He- 
brews themselves  did  not  recognise  the  true  operation 
of  their  theocracy,  much  less  were  strangers  likely  to  do 
so.  On  the  officer  they  appointed  to  represent  the  body 
of  the  people,  under  circumstances  which  compelled 
them  to  deal  with  foreigners  mightier  than  themselves, 
would  naturally  devolve  the  command  of  the  army  in 
war,  and  the  administration  of  .justice  in  peace.  This 
last  was  among  aJicient  nations,  and  it  is  still  in  the 
East,  regarded  as  the  first  and  most  important  duty  of 
a  ruler,  and  the  interference  of  the  judges  was  probably 
confined  to  the  cases  arising  between  different  tribes,  for 
which  the  ordinary  magistrates  would  find  it  difficult  to 
secure  due  authority  to  their  decisions. 

In  nearly  all  the  instances  recorded  the  appointment 
seems  to  have  been  by  the  free,  misoUcited  choice  of  the 
people.  The  election  of  Jephthah,  who  was  nominated 
as  the  fittest  man  for  the  existing  emergency,  probably 
resembled  that  whicTi  was  usually  followed  on  such  oc- 
casions; and  probably,  as  in  his  case,  the  judge,  in  ac- 
cepting the  office,  took  care  to  make  such  stipulations 
as  he  deemed  necessary.  The  only  cases  of  direct  diHne 
appointment  are  those  of  Gideon  and  Samson,  and  the 
last  stood  in  the  pecidiar  position  of  having  been  from 
before  his  birth  ordained  "  to  begin  to  deliver  Israel." 
Deborah  was  called  to  deliver  Israel,  but  was  already  a 
judge.  Samuel  was  called  by  the  Lord  to  be  a  prophet, 
but  not  a  judge,  which  ensued  from  the  high  gifts  which 
the  people  recognised  as  dwelling  in  him ;  and  as  to  Eli, 
the  office  of  judge  seems  to  have  devolved  naturally,  or, 
rather,  ex-officio,  upon  him ;  and  his  case  seems  to  be 
the  only  one  in  which  the  high-priest  appears  in  the 
character  which  the  theocratical  institutions  designed 
for  him. 

The  following  clear  summary  of  their  duties  and  priv- 
ileges is  from  Jahn  (Bibl.  A  rchdol.  II,  i,  §  22  sq. ;  Heb. 
Commonwealth,  Stowe's  transL,  §  23) :  "  The  office  of 
judges  or  regents  was  held  during  life,  but  it  was  not 
hereditary,  neither  could  they  appoint  their  successors. 
Their  authoritj'  was  limited  by  the  law  alone ;  and  in 


doubtful  cases  thej-  were  directed  to  consult  the  divine 
King  through  the  priest  by  Urim  andThummim  (Numb, 
xxvii,  21).  They  were  not  obliged  in  common  cases  to 
ask  advice  of  the  ordinary  rulers;  it  was  sufficient  if 
these  did  not  remonstrate  against  the  measures  of  the 
judge.  In  important  emergencies,  however,  they  con- 
voked a  general  assembly  of  the  rulers,  over  whicli  they 
presided  and  exercised  a  powerful  influence.  Thej'  could 
issue  orders,  but  not  enact  laws ;  they  coidd  neither  levy 
taxes  nor  appoint  oflicers,  except  perhaps  in  the  army. 
Their  authority  extended  only  over  those  tribes  by 
whom  they  had  been  elected  or  acknowledged ;  for  it  is 
clear  that  several  of  the  judges  presided  over  separate 
tribes.  There  was  no  income  attached  to  their  office, 
nor  was  there  any  income  appropriated  to  them,  unless 
it  might  be  a  larger  share  in  the  spoils,  and  those  pres- 
ents which  were  made  them  as  testimonials  of  respect 
I  (Judg.  viii,  24).  They  bore  no  external  marks  of  dig- 
nity, and  maintained  no  retinue  of  courtiers,  though 
some  of  them  were  very  opulent.  They  were  not  only 
simple  in  their  manners,  moderate  in  their  desires,  and 
free  from  avarice  and  ambition,  but  noble  and  magnan- 
j  imous  men,  who  felt  that  whatever  the}^  did  for  their 
1  country  was  above  all  reward,  and  coidd  not  be  recom- 
i  pensed;  who  desired  merely  to  promote  the  public  good, 
and  who  chose  rather  to  deserve  well  of  their  country 
)  than  to  be  enriched  by  its  wealth.  This  exalted  patri- 
otism, Uke  everj-thing  else  •  comiected  with  politics  in 
the  theocratical  state  of  the  Hebrews,  was  partly  of  a 
,  religious  character,  and  these  regents  always  conducted 
I  themselves  as  the  officers  of  God ;  in  all  their  enter- 
j  prises  they  relied  upon  him,  and  their  onlj'  care  was 
j  that  their  countrymen  should  acknowledge  the  authori- 
ty of  Jehovah,  their  invisible  king  (Judg.  viii,  22  sq. ; 
compare  Heb.  xi).  StiU  they  were  not  without  faults, 
neither  are  they  so  represented  by  their  historians; 
they  relate,  on  the  contrar}-,  with  the  utmost  frankness, 
the  great  sms  of  which  some  of  them  were  guilty.  They 
were  not  merely  deliverers  of  the  state  from  a  foreign 
'  yoke,  but  destroyers  of  idolatry-,  foes  of  pagan  vices, 
promoters  of  the  knowledge  of  God,  of  religion,  and  of 
morality ;  restorers  of  theocracy  in  the  minds  of  the 
Hebrews,  and  powerful  instruments  of  divine  Provi- 
dence in  the  promotion  of  the  grg^t  design  of  preserving 
the  Hebrew  constitution,  and  by  that  means  of  rescuing 
the  true  religion  from  destruction.  ...  By  comparmg 
the  periods  during  which  the  Hebrews  were  oppressed 
by  their  enemies  with  those  in  which  they  were  inde- 
pendent and  governed  by  their  own  constitution,  it  is 
apparent  that  the  nation  in  general  experienced  much 
more  prosperity  than  adversity  in  the  time  of  the  judges. 
Their  dominion  continued  four  hundred  and  fifty  years; 
but  the  whole  time  of  foreign  oppression  amounts  only 
\  to  one  hundred  and  eleven  yeai-s,  scarcely  a  fourth  part 
of  that  period.  Even  during  these  one  hundred  and 
eleven  years  the  whole  nation  was  seldom  under  the 
yoke  at  the  same  time,  but,  for  the  most  part,  separate 
tribes  only  were  held  in  servitude ;  nor  were  their  op- 
pressions always  very  severe;  and  all  the  calamities 
terminated  in  the  advantage  and  glory  of  the  people  as 
soon  as  they  abolished  idolatrj^  and  returned  to  their 
king,  Jehovah.  Neither  was  the  nation  in  such  a 
j  state  of  anarchy  at  this  time  as  has  generally  been  sup- 
posed. There  were  regular  judicial  tribunals  at  which 
j  justice  coidd  be  obtained,  and  when  there  was  no  su- 
1  preme  regent,  the  public  welfare  was  provided  for  by 
the  ordinary  rulers"  (Ruth  iv,  1-11;  Judg.  viii,  22;  x, 
17, 18 ;  xi,  i-11 ;  1  Sam.  iv,  1 ;  vii,  1,  2). 

See  generally  Buddei  Hist.  V.  T.  i,  939  sq. ;  Zeltner, 
De  adolescentia  reip.  Israel.  (Altorf,  169G);  Bauer,  Heb. 
Oesch.  ii,  34  sq. ;  Hess,  Gesch.  Josiia's  v.  d.  Heerjuhrer 
(ZUr.  1779),  ii ;  Paulus,  Theol.-exeget.  Conservator,  ii,  180 
sq. ;  Doring,  Das  Zeitalfer  der  Eichter  (Freibiurg,  1883) ; 
Ewald,  Isr.  Gesch.  ii,  3G2  sq. ;  Stanley,  Eist.  of  Jewish 
Church,  lect.  xiii. 

III.  The  Judicial  Office  in  later  Periods  amonfj  the  He- 
brews.— The  magisterial  functions  of  the  priesthood  be- 
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ing,  it  may  be  presumed,  in  abeyance  during  the  period 
of  the  judges,  seem  to  have  merged  in  the  monarchy. 
The  kingdom  of  Saul  suffered  too  severely  from  exter- 
nal foes  to  allow  civil  matters  much  prominence.  Hence 
of  his  only  two  recorded  judicial  acts,  the  one  (1  Sam. 
xi,  13)  wa's  the  mere  remission  of  a  penalty  popularly 
demanded;  the  other  the  pronouncing  of  a  sentence  (ib. 
xiv,  44, 45),  which,  if  it  was  sincerely  intended,  was  over- 
ruled in  turn  by  the  right  sense  of  the  people.  In  Da- 
vid's reign  it  was  evidently  the  rule  for  the  kuig  to  hear 
causes  in  person,  and  not  merely  be  passively,  or  even 
by  deputy  (though  this  might  also  be  included),  the 
"fountain  of  justice"  to  his  jieople.  For  this  purpose, 
perhaps,  it  was  prospectively  ordained  that  the  king 
should  '-write  him  a  copy  of  the  law,"  and  "read  there- 
in all  the  days  of  his  Ufe"  (Deut.  xvii,  18,  19).  The 
same  class  of  cases  which  were  reserved  ibr  IMoses  would 
probably  fall  to  his  lot,  and  the  high-priest  was,  of 
course,  ready  to  assist  the  monarch.  This  is  further 
presumable  from  the  fact  that  no  officer  analogous  to  a 
chief  justice  ever  appears  under  the  kings.  It  has  been 
supposed  that  the  subjection  of  all  Israel  to  David's 
sway  caused  an  influx  of  such  cases,  and  that  advantage 
was  artfully  taken  of  this  by  Absalom  (2  Sam.  xv,  1-4) ; 
but  the  rate  at  which  cases  were  disposed  of  can  hardly 
have  been  slower  among  the  ten  tribes  after  David  had 
become  their  king,  than  it  was  during  the  previous  an- 
arch}-. It  is  more  probable  that  during  David's  imi- 
formly  successful  wars  wealth  and  population  increased 
rapidly,  and  civil  cases  multiplied  fastsr  than  the  king, 
occupied  with  war,  could  attend  to  them,  especially  when 
the  summarj-  process  customarj"  in  the  East  is  consid- 
ered. Perhaps  the  arrangements  mentioned  in  1  Chron. 
xxiii,  4 ;  xxvi,  29  (compare  v,  32,  "  rulers"  probably  in- 
cluding judges),  of  the  6000  Levites  acting  as  "officers 
and  judges,"  and  amongst  them  specially  "Chenaniah 
and  his  sons,"  with  others,  for  the  trans-Jordanic  tribes, 
may  have  been  made  to  meet  the  need  of  suitors.  In 
Solomon's  character,  whose  reign  of  peace  would  surely 
be  fertile  in  civil  questions,  the  "wisdom  to  judge"  was 
the  fitting  first  quality  (1  Kings  iii,  9;  comp.  Psa.  Ixxii, 
1^).  As  a  judge  Solomon  shines  "in  all  his  glory"  (1 
Kings  iii,  IG,  etc.).  No  criminal  was  too  powerful  for 
his  justice,  as  some  had  been  for  his  father's  (2  Sam.  iii. 
39,  1  Kuigs  ii,  5,  6,  33,  34).  The  examples  of  direct 
royal  exercise  of  judicial  authority  are  2  Sam.  i,  15;  iv, 
9-12,  where  sentence  is  summarily  executed,  and  the 
Buiiposed  case  of  2  Sam.  xiv,  1-21.  The  denunciation 
of  2  Sam.  xii,  5,  6,  though  not  formally  judicial,  is  yet 
in  the  same  spirit.  Solomon  similarly  proceeded  in  the 
cases  of  Joab  and  Shimei  (1  Kings  ii,  34, 4G;  compare  2 
Kings  xiv,  5,  G).  It  is  likely  that  royalty  in  Israel  was 
ultimately  unfavorable  to  the  local  independence  con- 
nected with  the  judicature  of  the  "  princes"  and  "  eld- 
ers" in  the  territory  and  cities  of  each  tribe.  The  ten- 
dency of  the  monarchy  was  doubtless  to  centralize,  and 
we  read  of  large  numbers  of  king's  officers  appointed  to 
tliis  and  cognate  duties  (1  Chron.  xxiii,  4 ;  xxvi, 29-32). 
If  the  general  machinery  of  justice  had  been,  as  is  rea- 
sonable to  think,  tleranged  or  retarded  during  a  period 
of  anarchy,  the  Levites  affi)rdcd  the  fittest  materials  for 
its  rcconstitution.  Being  to  some  extent  detached,  both 
locally,  and  by  special  duties,  exemptions,  etc.,  from  the 
mass  of  the  population,  they  were  more  easily  brought 
to  the  steady  routine  which  justice  requires,  and,  what 
is  no  less  important,  were,  in  case  of  neglect  of  duty, 
more  at  the  mercy  of  the  king  (as  shown  in  the  case  of 
the  priests  at  Nob,  1  Sam.  xxii,  17).  Hence  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  Levites  generally  superseded  the  local  eld- 
ers m  the  administration  of  justice.  But  subsequentlv, 
when  the  Levites  withdrew  from  the  kinjrdom  of  the 
ten  tribes,  judicial  el.l.^rs  probably  again  filled  the  t;ap. 
Thus  they  conducte.l  the  mock  trial  of  Xaboth  (1  Kings 
XXI,  8-13).  There  is  in  2  Chron.  xix,  5,  etc.,  a  special 
notice  of  a  reappointment  of  judges  by  Jehoshaphat,  and 
of  a  distinct  court,  of  appeal,  perhaps,  at  Jerusalem,  com- 
posed of  Levitical  and  of  lav  elements.     In  tlic  same 


place  (as  also  in  a  previous  one,  1  Chron.  xxvi,  32)  oc- 
curs a  mention  of  "  the  king's  matters"  as  a  branch  of 
jurisprudence.  The  rights  of  the  prerogative  having  a 
constant  tendency  to  encroach,  and  needing  continual 
regulation,  these  may  have  grown  probably  into  a  de- 
partment somewhat  like  the  English  Exchequer. 

One  more  change  is  noticeable  in  the  pre-Babylonian 
period.  The  "  princes"  constantly  appear  as  a  powerful 
political  body, increasing  in  mflueuce  and  privileges,  and 
having  a  fixed  centre  of  action  at  Jerusualem,  till,  in 
the  reign  of  Zedekiah,  they  seem  to  exercise  some  of 
the  duties  of  a  privy  councD,  and  especially  a  collective 
jurisdiction  (2  Chron.  xxviii,  21 ;  Jer.  xxvi,  10,  16). 
These  "  princes"  are  probably  the  heads  of  great  houses 
in  Judah  and  Benjamin,  whose  fathers  had  once  been 
the  piUars  of  local  jurisdiction,  but  who,  through  the 
attracti6ns  of  a  court,  and  probably  also  under  the  con- 
stant alarm  of  hostile  invasion,  became  gradually  resi- 
dents in  the  capital,  and  formed  an  oligarchy  which  drew 
to  itself,  amidst  the  growing  weakness  of  the  latter  mon- 
archy, whatever  vigor  was  left  in  the  state,  and  en- 
croached on  the  sovereign  attribute  of  justice.  The 
employment  in  offices  of  trust  and  emolument  would 
tend  also  in  the  same  way,  and  such  chief  families  would 
probably  monopolize  such  employment.  Hence  the  con- 
stant burden  of  the  prophetic  strain,  denouncing  the  neg- 
lect, the  perversion,  the  corruption  of  judicial  function- 
aries (Isa.  i,  17,  21 ;  V,  7 ;  x,  2 ;  xxviii,  7 ;  Ivi,  1 ;  lix,  4 ; 
Jer.  ii,  8 ;  v,  1 ;  vii,  5 ;  xxi,  12 ;  Ezek.  xxii,  27 ;  xiv,  8, 9 ; 
Hos.  v,  10 ;  vii,  5,  7 ;  Amos  v,  7,  15,  24 ;  vi,  12 ;  Hab.  1, 
4,  etc.).  Still,  although  far  changed  from  its  broad  and 
simple  basis  in  the  earlier  period,  the  administration  of 
justice  had  little  resembling  the  set  and  rigid  system  of 
the  Sanhedrim  of  later  times.  This  last  change  arose 
fr8m  the  fact  that  the  patriarchal  seniority,  degenerate 
and  corrupted  as  it  became  before  the  captivity,  was  by 
that  event  broken  up,  and  a  new  basis  of  judicature  had 
to  be  sought  for.     See  SANiiEnRUi. 

IV.  Judicial  Customs.— W'l'Ch  regard  to  the  forms  of 
procedure,  little  more  is  known  than  may  be  gathered 
from  the  two  examples,  Paith  iv,  2,  of  a  civil,  and  1 
Kings  xxi,  8-14,  of  a  criminal  character ;  to  which,  as  a 
specimen  of  royal  summary  jurisdiction,  may  be  added 
the  well-known  "judgment"  of  Solomon.  Boaz  appar- 
ently empanels,  as  it  were,  the  first  ten  "elders"  whom 
he  meets  "  in  the  gate,"  the  well-known  site  of  the  Ori- 
ental court,  and  cites  the  other  party  by  "  Ho,  such  a 
one ;"  and  the  people  appear  to  be  invoked  as  attesting 
the  legality  of  the  proceeding.  The  whole  affair  bears 
an  extemporaneous  aspect,  which  may,  however,  be 
merely  the  result  of  the  terseness  of  the  narrative.  In 
Job  ix,  19,  we  have  a  wish  expressed  that  a  "  time  to 
plead"  might  be  "  set"  (comp.  the  phrase  of  Roman  law, 
diem  dicere').  In  the  case  of  the  involuntary  homicide 
seeking  the  city  of  refuge,  he  was  to  make  out  his  case 
to  the  satisfaction  of  its  elders  (Josh,  xx,  4),  and  this 
failing,  or  the  congregation  deciding  against  his  claim 
to  sanctuary  there  (though  how  its  sense  was  to  be 
taken  does  not  appear),  he  was  not  put  to  death  by  act 
of  public  justice,  but  left  to  the  "avenger  of  blood" 
(Deut.  xix,  12).  The  expressions  between  "  blood  and 
blood,"  between  "plea  and  plea"  (Deut.  xvii,  8),  indicate 
a  presumption  of  legal  intricacy  arising,  the  latter  ex- 
pression seeming  to  imply  something  like  what  we  call 
a  "cross-suit."  We  may  infer  from  the  scantiness,  or, 
rather,  almost  entire  absence  of  direction  as  regards  forms 
of  procedure,  that  the  legislator  was  content  to  leave 
them  to  be  provided  for  as  the  necessity  for  them  arose, 
it  being  impossible  by  any  jurisprudential  devices  to  an- 
ticipate chicane.  It  is  an  interesting  question  how  far 
judges  were  allowed  to  receive  fees  of  suitors ;  Michaelis 
reasonably  presumes  that  none  were  allowed  or  custom- 
ary, and  it  seems,  from  the  words  of  1  Sam.  xii,  3,  that 
such  transactions  would  have  been  regarded  as  corrupt. 
There  is  another  question  how  far  advocates  were  usual. 
There  is  no  reason  to  think  that,  until  the  period  of 
Greek  influence,  when  we  meet  with  words  based  on  <jvv- 
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fiyopog  and  TrapctK\7]roc,  any  professed  class  of  plead- 
ers existed.  Yet  jiassages  abound  in  which  the  jilead- 
ing  of  the  cause  of  those  who  are  imable  to  plead  their 
own  is  spoken  of  as,  what  it  indeed  was,  a  noble  act  of 
charity ;  and  the  expression  has  even  (which  shows  the 
popularity  of  the  practice)  become  a  basis  of  figurative 
allusion  (Job  xvi,  21;  Prov.  xxii,  23;  xxiii,  11;  xxxi, 
9 ;  Isa.  i,  17 ;  Jer.  xxx,  13 ;  1,  34 ;  li,  3G).  The  blessed- 
ness of  such  acts  is  forcibly  dwelt  upon,  Job  xxix,  1 2, 13. 

There  is  no  mention  of  any  distinctive  dress  or  badge 
as  pertaining  to  the  judicial  officer.  A  staff  or  sceptre 
was  the  common  badge  of  a  ruler  or  prince,  and  this  they 
probably  bore  (Isa.  xiv,  5 ;  Amos  i,  5, 8).  They  would, 
doubtless,  be  more  than  usually  careful  to  comply  with 
the  regulations  about  dress  laid  down  in  Numb,  xv,  38, 
39 :  Deut.  xxii,  12.  The  use  of  the  '•  white  asses"  (Judg. 
V,  10)  by  those  who  "sit  in  judgment"  was  perhaps  a 
convenient  distinctive  mark  for  them  when  journeying 
where  they  would  not  usually  be  personally  known. 

For  other  matters  relating  to  some  of  the  processes  of 
law,  see  Oath ;  Officer,  Thial;  Witness,  etc. 

Judges,  Book  of,  the  third  in  the  list  of  the  histor- 
ical compositions  of  the  O.  T.  (counting  the  Pentateuch 
as  one),  or  the  seventh  of  the  separate  books.  In  tlie 
following  account  we  freely  avail  ourselves  of  the  arti- 
cles in  the  dictionaries  of  Kitto,  Smith,  and  Fairbairn. 

I.  Title  and  Order. — In  the  original  Hebrew,  as  well 
as  in  all  the  translations,  this  book  bears  the  name  of 
Judges  (C^ipSViIJ,  Sept.  Kpira/,  Vulgate  liber  Jiidicitm), 
and  this  name  has  obviously  been  given  to  it  because 
chiefly  relating  the  transactions  connected  with  the  de- 
liverance and  government  of  Israel  by  the  men  who 
bear  this  title  in  the  Hebrew  polity.  The  period  of  his- 
tory contained  in  this  book,  however,  reaches  from  Josh- 
ua to  Eli,  and  is  thus  more  extensive  than  the  time  of 
the  judges.  A  considerable  portion  of  it  also  makes  no 
mention  of  them,  though  belonging  to  their  time.  The 
Book  of  Kuth  was  originally  a  part  of  this  book,  but 
about  the  middle  of  the  5th  century  after  Christ  it  was 
placed  in  the  Hebrew  copies  immediatel}'  after  the  Song 
of  Solomon.  In  the  Sept.  it  has  preserved  its  original 
position,  but  as  a  separate  book.  The  chronological  re- 
lation of  these  books  corresponds  with  the  order  in  w^hich 
they  are  arranged,  namely,  after  the  Book  cf  Joshua. 
Sec  below,  §  vi.  , 

II.  Contents. — The  book  may  most  properly  be  divided 
into  three  parts,  the  middle  one  of  which  alone  is  in 
strictly  chronological  order. 

1.  T/ie  Introduction  (ch.  i-iii,  G),  containing  prelimi- 
nary information  on  certain  points  requisite  to  be  known, 
or  else  general  statements  which  give  a  key  to  the  course 
of  the  history  properly  so  called,  and  to  the  writer's 
mode  of  presenting  it.  The  first  chapter  is  chiefly  geo- 
graphical, containing  a  statement  of  what  the  several 
tribes  had  done  or  failed  to  do ;  the  second  chapter,  to- 
gether with  the  opening  verses  of  the  third,  are  predom- 
inanth'  moral  and  reflective;  or,  otherwise,  the  first 
gives  the  political  relations  of  Israel  to  the  Canaanites, 
and  the  second  gives  the  religious  relation  of  Israel  to 
the  Lord.  This  part  may  therefore  be  subdivided  into 
two  sections,  as  follows : 

(I.  Chap,  i-ii,  5,  which  may  be  considered  as  a  first  in- 
troduction, giving  a  summary  of  the  results  of  the  war 
carried  on  against  the  Canaanites  l)y  the  several  tribes 
on  the  west  of  Jordan  after  Joshua's  death,  and  forming 
a  continuation  of  .Tosh.  xii.  It  is  placed  first,  as  in  the 
most  natural  position.  It  tells  us  that  the  people  did 
not  obey  the  command  to  expel  tlie  people  of  the  land, 
and  contains  the  reproof  of  them  by  a  prophet. 

b.  ('hajiter  ii,  G-iii,  G.  This  is  a  second  introduction, 
standing  in  nearer  relation  to  the  following  history.  It 
informs  us  that  the  people  fell  into  idolatry  after  the 
death  of  Joshua  and  his  generation,  and  that  they  were 
punished  for  it  by  being  unable  to  drive  out  the  rem- 
nant of  the  inhabitants  of  the  land,  and  by  falling  under 
the  hand  of  oppressors.    A  parenthesis  occurs  (ii,  16-19) 
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of  the  highest  importance,  as  giving  a  key  to  the  follow- 
ing portion.  It  is  a  summary  view  of  the  history :  the 
people  fall  into  idolatry;  they  are  then  oppressed  by  a 
foreign  power;  upon  their  repentance  they  are  deliver- 
ed by  a  judge,  after  whose  death  they  relapse  into  idol- 
atry. 

2.  Body  of  the  History  (chap,  iii,  7-xvi).  The  words 
"  And  the  children  of  Israel  did  evil  in  the  sight  of  tlie 
Lord,"  which  had  already  been  used  in  ch.  ii,  11,  are  em- 
ployed to  introduce  the  history  of  the  thirteen  judges 
comprised  in  this  book.  An  account  of  six  of  these  thir- 
teen is  given  at  greater  or  less  length. .  The  account  of 
the  remaining  seven  is  very  short,  and  merely  attached 
to  the  longer  narratives.  These  narratives  are  as  fol- 
lows: (1)  The  deliverance  of  Israel  by  Othnicl,  iii,  7-11. 
(2)  The  history  of  Ehud  and  (in  31)  tliat  (if  Sliamgar, 
iii,  12-31.  (3)  The  dehverance  by  Dcljorah  and  Barak, 
ch.  iv.-v.  (4)  The  whole  passage  in  vi-x,  5.  The  his- 
tory of  Gideon  and  his  son  Abimelech  is  contained  in 
chap,  vi-ix,  and  followed  by  the  notice  of  Tola  (x,  1,  2) 
and  Jair  (x,  3,  5).  This  is  the  only  case  in  which  the 
history  of  a  judge  is  continued  by  that  of  his  children. 
But  the  exception  is  one  Avhieh  illustrates  the  lesson 
taught  by  the  whole  book.  Gideon's  sin  in  making  the 
ephod  is  punished  by  the  destruction  of  his  family  by 
Abimelech,  with  the  help  of  the  men  of  Shechem,  who, 
in  their  turn,  become  the  instruments  of  each  other's 
punishment.  In  addition  to  this,  the  short  reign  of 
Abimelech  would  seem  to  be  recorded  as  being,  an  unau- 
thorized anticipation  of  the  kingly  government  of  later 
times.  (5)  Ch.  x,  6-xii.  The  history  of  Jephthah  (x, 
G-xii,  7),  to  which  is  added  the  mention  of  Ibzan  (xii, 
8-10),  Elon  (11,  12),  Abdon  (13-15).  (6)  The  history 
of  Samson,  consisting  of  twelve  exploits,  and  forming 
three  groups  connected  with  his  love  of  three  Philistine 
women,  chap,  xiil-xvi.  We  maj'  observe  in  general  on 
this  portion  of  the  book  that  it  is  almost  entirely  a  his- 
tory of  the  wars  of  deliverance  :  there  are  no  sacerdotal 
allusions  in  it ;  the  tribe  of  Judah  is  not  alluded  to  after 
the  time  of  Othniel;  and  the  greater  part  of  the  judges 
belong  to  the  northern  half  of  the  kingdom. 

A  closer  inspection,  however,  discloses  a  more  interior, 
and  therefore  truer  arrangement  of  this,  the  main  part 
of  the  book,  and  one  better  calculated  to  bring  out  the 
theocratic  government  of  God,  which,  as  we  have  seen 
in  the  preceding  article,  was  the  cardinal  idea  of  the  of- 
fice known  as  that  of  "  the  Judges."  Moses  had  been 
commissioned  by  the  A  ngel  of  the  Covenant,  who  went  be- 
fore the  people  in  all  their  marches  (Exod.  iii,  1-G;  xiii, 
21 ;  xiv,  19,  etc.),  and  to  fit  him  for  his  office  Moses  was 
filled  with  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord,  which  was  given  to  him 
in  a  measure  apparently  not  given  to  any  mere  man  af- 
ter him.  But  the  Spirit,  which  was  communicated  in  a 
certain  degree  to  men  for  various  tasks  in  connection 
with  the  Church  and  people,  was  especially  communi- 
cated from  Closes,  in  v.-hom  the  fulness  resided  (fulness 
such  as  was  possible  under  the  Old-Testament  dispensa- 
tion), to  the  seventy  elders  who  assisted  him  in  the  ad- 
ministration, and  to  Joshua,  who  was  called  to  be  his 
successor  (Numb,  xi,  17, 25;  xxvii,  16, 18,  20).  Agree- 
ably to  this,  the  true  grouping  of  the  events  in  the  time 
of  the  judges  must  be  looked  for  in  connection  with  the 
cominf/  forth  of  the  Anr/el  of  the  Covenant,  and  the  co?-- 
respondiuf)  mission  of  the  iSj,i?'it  of  the  Lord  into  the 
hearts  of  his  instruments.  (No  arguing  is  needed  to 
establish  the  erroneousness  of  our  translation,  "an  angel 
of  the  Lord"  [ii,  1 ;  vi,  11] ;  "an  angel  of  God"  [xiii,  6, 
9, 13].  The  only  possible  rendering  is,  "the  Angel  of 
the  Lord,"  "the  Angel  of  God;"  and  this  is  amply  con- 
firmed by  the  attributes  of  Godhead  which  appear  in  the 
narratives.)  Yet,  while  we  notice  these  epochs  of  special 
manifestation,  we  must  remember  that  God  was  always 
present  with  his  people,  at  the  head  of  their  govern- 
ment, and  working  in  a  more  ordinary  manner  in  calling 
out  agents  for  preser\-ing  and  recovering  the  visible 
Church  and  holy  nation.  Besides,  there  was  the  stand- 
ing method  of  considting  him  by  Urim  and  Thummim, 
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through  the  hi<?li-priest,  and  there  was  his  way  of  ex- 
traordiuarUy  addressing  the  people  by  prophets;  of  both 
of  these  there  are  recorded  instances  m  this  book,  al- 
though the  prophetical  agency  is  rare  and  feeble  till  the 
tinie^of  Samuel  (1  Sam.  iii,  1,  19-21),  with  whom  the 
succession  of  prophets  began  (Acts  iii,  24). 

Now  the  appearance  of  tlie  Angel  of  the  Lord  and 
the  mission  of  the  Spirit  in  a  special  manner  is  four 
times  noticed  in  the  body  of  the  history,  and  nowhere 
else,  except  in  the  poetical  allusion  in  ch.  v,  23.  (1.) 
The  Angel  of  Jehovah  went  up  from  Gilgal  to  Bochim, 
and  reproached  tJie  people  for  neglecting  his  work  of  re- 
demption ;  threatening  to  help  them  no  more ;  yet  in 
reality,  by  the  utterance  of  this  threat,  suggesting  that 
his  free  grace  would  help  them,  as  in  fact  they  immedi- 
ately gained  a  victory  over  their  own  sinful  selves  (ii,  1- 
6).  The  outward  victory  over  oppressors  was  soon  gain- 
ed by  Othniel  (iii,  10)  when  "  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
came,"  literally  was, "  upon  him,  and  he  judged  Israel, 
and  went  out  to  war."  (2.)  The  Angel  of  the  Lord  came 
and  gave  a  mission  to  Gideon  to  deliver  Israel  (vi,  11, 
etc.),  and  to  fit  him  for  it  (ver. 34), "  the  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  came  upon,"  literally  clothed,  "Gideon,  and  he 
blew  the  trumpet."  (3.)  A  passage  (x,  10-16)  is  so  sim- 
ilar to  the  account  of  the  Angel  at  Bochim  that  we  do 
not  know  how  to  avoid  the  impression  that  it  is  the  An- 
gel himself  who  speaks  in  that  immediate  manner  which 
is  peculiar  to  this  book ;  certainly  there  is  no  hint  of 
any  prophet  in  the  case,  and  a  message  like  this  from 
the  Urim  and  Thummim  is  nowhere  on  record  in  Scrip- 
ture. The  closing  words  that,  after  having  refused  to 
"save"  them  (not  merely  "deliver,"  as  in  our  version) 
on  the  repentance  of  the  people, "  his  soul  was  grieved 
for  the  misery  of  Israel,"  suggest  the  same  interpreta- 
tion, in  the  light  of  the  commentary  (Isa.  Ixiii,  8,  9) : 
"  So  he  said.  Surely  they  are  my  people,  children  that 
will  not  lie ;  so  he  was  their  Saviour.  In  all  their  afllic- 
tion  he  was  afflicted,  and  the  Angel  of  his  Presence  saved 
them."  Upon  this,  .Jephthah  was  called  to  lead  the 
people ;  and  as  on  the  two  earlier  occasions  (xi,  29), 
"The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  came,"  literally  was,  "upon 
Jephthah."  (4.)  The  Angel  of  the  Lord  appeared  to 
the  parents  of  Samson,  announcing  the  birth  of  their 
son,  who  was  to  begin  to  "  deliver,"  or  rather  "  save," 
Israel  (xiii,  3-23).  This  occurs  with  the  usual  cor- 
respondence (ver.  24,  25), "  The  child  grew,  and  the  Lord 
blessed  him ;  and  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  began  to  move 
him  at  times;"  while  of  him  alone,  as  one  peculiarly 
chosen  liy  the  Lord  and  given  to  him  from  his  birth,  it 
is  said  repeatedly  afterwards,  that  "  the  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  came  mightily  upon  him." 

This  arrangement  suggests  the  four  periods  of  historv 
noted  in  the  table  given  below  (§  ix).  The  appearance 
of  the  angel  of  the  Lord  and  the  mission  of  the  Spirit, 
however,  belong  not  to  the  very  commencement  of  the 
l)criod,  but  rather  to  the  continuance  or  close  of  a  term 
of  sin  and  disgrace.  Perhaps  in  ( ;ideon  and  Jcphthah's 
cases  the  appearance  of  the  angel  and  the  mission  of  the 
Sjiirit  were  almost  contemporaneous;  but  in  the  first 
case  and  in  tlie  last  there  must  have  been  some  distance 
of  time  between  them,  not  now  ascertainable,  but  possi- 
bly amounting  to  several  years,  and  determined  in  each 
case  by  the  i)articulars  of  the  crisis  which  demanded 
these  manifestations. 

3.  .l«.l/V>m/ix  (chap,  xvii-xxi).  This  part  has  no 
formal  connection  with  the  preceding,  and  has  often, 
but  unnecessarily,  been  assumed  to  have  been  added  by 
a  later  band.  No  mention  of  the  judges  occurs  in  it. 
It  coniaiiis  allusions  to  '■  tlie  house  of  God,"  the  ark,  and 
the  high-priest.  The  period  to  which  the  narrative  re- 
lates IS  simply  marked  by  the  expression  "  when  there 
was  no  king  in  Israel"  (xix,  1 ;  comp.  xviii,  1).  It  re- 
cords two  series  of  incidents: 

a.  The  conquest  of  Laish  bv  a  portion  of  the  tribe  of 
Dan,  and  the  establishment  tlicrc  of  the  idolatrous  wor- 
kup of  Jehovah  already  institute.!  bv  I\Iieah  in  Jloiint 
Ephraim  (di.  xvii,  xviii).     The  date  of  tliis  occurrence. 


is  not  marked,  but  it  has  been  thought  to  be  subsequent 
to  the  time  of  Deborah,  as  her  song  contains  no  allusion 
to  any  northern  settlements  of  the  tribe  of  Dan. 

i.  .The  almost  total  extinction  of  the  tribe  of  Benja- 
min by  the  whole  people  of  Israel,  in  consequence  of 
their  supporting  the  cause  of  the  wicked  men  of  Gibeah, 
and  the  means  aftenvards  adopted  for  preventing  its 
becoming  complete  (ch.  xix-xxi^.  The  date  is  m  some 
degree  marked  by  tlie  mention  of  Phinehas,  the  grand- 
son of  Aaron  (xx,  28),  and  by  the  proof  of  the  unanimity 
still  prevailing  among  the  people. 

III.  Design. — The  above  analysis  clearly  indicates  a 
unity  of  plan  on  the  part  of  the  writer.  His  leading 
object  he  distinctly  intimates  in  ii,  11-23,  namely,  in 
enforcement  of  the  central  idea  of  the  theocracy,  to  prove 
that  the  calamities  to  which  the  Hebrews  had  been  ex- 
posed since  the  death  of  Joshua  were  owing  to  their  apos- 
tasy from  Jehovah,  and  to  their  idolatry.  "  They  forsook 
the  Lord,  and  served  Baal  and  Ashtaroth"  (ii,  13),  for 
wliich  crimes  they  were  deservedly  punished  and  great- 
ly distressed  (ii,  15).  Nevertheless,  when  they  repented 
and  obeyed  again  the  commandments  of  the  Lord,  he 
delivered  them  out  of  the  hand  of  their  enemies  by  the 
shophetim  whom  he  raised  up,  and  made  them  prosper 
(ii,  16-23).  To  illustrate  this  theme,  the  author  col- 
lected the  most  important  elements  of  the  Hebrew  his- 
tory during  the  period  between  Joshua  and  Eli.  Some 
episodes  occur,  but  in  arguing  his  subject  he  never  loses 
sight  of  his  leading  theme,  to  which,  on  the  contrary, 
he  frequently  recurs  while  stating  facts,  and  shows  how 
it  applied  to  them ;  the  mor;il  evidentlj'  being,  that  the 
only  way  to  happiness  was  to  shun  idolatry  and  obey 
the  commandments  of  the  Lord.  The  appendix  further 
illustrates  the  lawlessness  "and  anarchy  prevailing  in  Is- 
rael after  Joshua's  death. 

Yet  the  words  of  the  passage  in  which  the  author 
thus  discloses  his  main  object  must  not  be  pressed  too 
closely,  as  if  implying  a  perfect  remedy  of  each  political 
ruin.  It  is  a  general  view,  to  which  the  facts  of  the 
history  correspond  in  different  degrees.  Thus  the  peo- 
ple is  contemplated  as  a  Avhole;  the  judges  are  spoken 
of  with  the  reverence  due  to  God's  instruments,  and  the 
deliverances  appear  complete.  But  it  would  seem  that 
the  people  were  in  no  instance  under  exactly  the  same 
circumstances,  and  the  judges  in  some  points  fall  short 
of  the  ideal.  Thus  Gideon,  who  in  some  respects  is  the 
most  eminent  of  them,  is  only  the  head  of  his  own  tribe, 
and  has  to  appease  the  men  of  Ephraim  by  conciliatory 
language  in  the  moment  of  victor}'  over  the  jNIidianites; 
and  he  himself  is  the  means  of  leading  away  the  people 
from  the  pure  worship  of  God.  In  Jephthah  we  find 
the  chief  of  the  land  of  Gilead  still  affected  to  some 
extent  by  personal  reasons  (xi,  9) :  his  war  against  the 
Ammonites  is  confined  to  the  east  side  of  Jordan,  though 
its  issues  probably  also  freed  the  western  side  from  their 
presence,  and  it  is  followed  by  a  bloody  confiict  with 
Ephraim.  Again,  Samson's  task  was  simply  "  to  bcfiin 
to  deliver  Israel"  (xiii,  5) :  and  the  occasions  which 
called  forth  his  hostility  to  the  Philistines  are  of  a  kind 
which  place  him  on  a  different  level  from  Deborah  or 
Gideon.  This  shows  that  the  passage  in  question  is  a 
general  review  of  the  coUectire  history  of  Israel  during 
the  time  of  the  judges,  the  details  of  which,  in  their  va- 
rying aspects,  are  given  faithfully  as  the  narrative  pro- 
ceeds. 

This  view  of  the  author's  design  may  lead  us  to  ex- 
pect that  we  have  not  a  complete  history  of  the  times — a 
fact  which  is  clear  from  the  book  itself.  We  have  only 
accounts  of  parts  of  the  nation  at  any  one  time.  We 
may  easily  suppose  that  there  were  other  incidents  of  a 
similar  nature  to  those  recorded  in  ch.  xvii-xxi.  In- 
deed, in  the  history  itself  there  are  points  which  are  ob- 
scure from  want  of  fuller  information,  e.  g.  the  reason 
for  the  silence  about  the  tribe  of  Judah  (see  also  viii, 
18;  ix,  26).  Some  suppose  even  that  the  number  of 
the  judges  is  not  complete,  but  there  is  no  reason  for 
tlii.s  <ii)iniun.     Bedan  (I  Sam.  xii,  11)  is  probably  the 
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same  as  Ahdon.  Ewald  (Gesch. ii, 477)  rejects  the  com- 
mon explanation  that  the  word  is  a  contracted  form  of 
Ben-Ban,  i.  e.  Samson.  Jael  (v,  6)  need  not  be  the 
name  of  an  unknown  judge,  or  a  corruption  of  Juir,  as 
Ewald  thinks,  but  is  probably  the  wife  of  Heber.  "  The 
days  of  Jael"  would  carry  the  misery  of  Israel  up  to  the 
time  of  the  victory  over  Sisera,  and  such  an  expression 
could  hardly  be  thought  too  great  an  honor  at  that  time 
(see  V,  24),  Had  the  writer  designed  to  give  a  full  and 
connected  history  of  the  Hebrews  in  the  period  between 
Joshua  and  the  kings,  he  would  doubtless  have  described 
the  state  of  the  domestic  affairs  and  of  the  government 
in  the  several  tribes,  the  relation  in  which  they  stood  to 
each  other,  and  the  extent  of  power  exercised  by  a 
judge,  with  other  particulars  such  as  do  not  appear  in 
the  narrative. 

IV.  Sources  of  the  Materials. — Parts  of  the  work  are 
undouljtedly  taken  from  ancient  records  and  genealogies, 
others  from  traditions  and  oral  information.  From  an- 
cient authentic  documents  are  probably  copied  the  song 
of  Deborah  (chap,  v),  the  beautiful  parable  of  Jotham 
ix,  8-15),  and  the  beginning  of  Samson's  epinician,  or 
triumphal  poem  (xv,  16).  See  also  chap,  xiv,  14,  18; 
XV,  7.  In  their  genealogies  the  Hebrews  usually  in- 
serted also  some  historical  accounts,  and  from  this  source 
may  have  been  derived  the  narrative  of  the  circum- 
stances that  preceded  the  conception  of  Samson,  which 
were  given  as  the  parents  related  them  to  others  (chap, 
xiii).  These  genealogies  were  sometimes  further  illus- 
trated by  tradition,  and  several  incidents  in  the  history 
of  Samson  appear  to  have  been  derived  from  this  kind 
of  information.  But  on  many  points  tradition  offered 
nothing,  or  the  author  rejected  its  information  as  not 
genuine,  and  unworthy  of  belief.  Thus  it  is  that  of 
Tola,  Jair,  Ibzan,  Elon,  and  Abdon,  the  author  gives  onh* 
the  number  of  years  that  they  governed  and  the  num- 
ber of  their  children,  but  relates  none  of  tlicir  trans- 
actions (x,  1-5;  xii,  8,  9,  11,  13).  In  some  instances 
the  very  words  of  the  ancient  documents  which  the  au- 
thor used  seem  to  have  been  preserved,  and  this  proves 
the  care  with  which  he  composed.  Thus,  in  the  first 
division  of  our  book,  but  nowhere  else,  rich  and  power- 
ful men  are  described  as  men  riding  on  ass-colts  (x, 
4 ;  xii,  14,  etc.) ;  also  in  the  song  of  Deborah  (v,  9, 
10).  In  the  appendix  also  of  this  book,  but  nowhere 
else,  a  priest  has  the  honorary  title  of  father  given  him 
(xvii,  10;  xviii,  19).  But,  though  the  author  some- 
times retained  the  words  of  his  sources,  still  the  whole 
of  the  composition  is  written  in  a  particular  style,  dis- 
tinguishing it  from  all  other  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. The  idea  of  the  Israelites  being  overcome  by 
their  enemies  he  expresses  often  in  this  way:  "The  an- 
ger of  the  Lord  was  hot  against  Israel,  and  he  sold  them 
into  the  hands  of  their  enemies"  (ii,  14 ;  iii,  8 ;  iv,  2 ; 
X,  7).  A  courageous  and  valiant  warrior  is  described  as 
a  person  upon  whom  rests  the  spirit  of  Jehovah,  or  as  a 
person  whom  the  spirit  of  Jehovah  clothed  (vi,  34;  ix, 
29 ;  xiv,  G,  19 ;  xv,  14,  etc.). 

Stiihelin  (Kiif.  Untersuch.  p.  lOG)  thinks  that  iii,  7- 
xvi  present  the  same  manner  and  diction  throughout, 
and  that  there  is  no  need  to  suppose  written  sources. 
So  Hiivernick  {Einkitung,  i,  1,  p.  68  sq.,  107)  only  recog- 
nises the  use  of  documents  in  the  appendix.  Other 
critics,  however,  trace  them  throughout.  Bertheau  {On 
Jitdfjes,  p.  xxviii-xxxii)  says  that  the  difference  of  the 
diction  in  the  principal  narratives,  coupled  with  the  fact 
that  they  are  united  in  one  plan,  points  to  the  incorpo- 
ration of  parts  of  previous  histories.  Thus,  according 
to  him,  the  author  found  the  substance  of  iv,  2-24  al- 
ready accompanying  the  song  of  Deborah ;  in  ch.  vi-ix 
two  distinct  authorities  are  used — a  life  of  Gideon,  and  a 
history  of  Shechem  and  its  usurper ;  in  the  account  of 
Jephthah  a  history  of  the  tribes  on  the  east  of  Jordan 
is  employed,  which  meets  us  again  in  different  parts  of 
the  l^entateuch  and  Joshua ;  and  the  history  of  Samson 
is  taken  from  a  longer  work  on  the  Philistine  wars. 
Ewald's  view  is  similar  (Gesch.  i,  184  sq. ;  ii,  486  sq.). 


V.  Unity. — This  has  already  been  pretty  fully  vindi- 
cated in  the  above  remarks  on  the  design  of  the  writer 
(§  iii).  The  attacks  that  have  been  made  upon  the  unity 
of  the  book  are  rested  on  very  trifling  grounds.  The 
chief  one  is  the  existence  of  the  appendix,  though  it  is 
not  difficult  to  see  the  two  great  reasons  for  this  part  of 
the  book  assuming  such  a  form  :  the  one,  that  the  his- 
torical development  according  to  plan  was  not  to  be  in- 
terrupted ;  the  other,  that  the  two  events  which  it  nar- 
rates are  to  be  looked  on  less  as  single  events  than  as 
permanent  influences.  The  permanence  of  the  wor- 
ship at  Dan  is  expressly  mentioned  (xviii,  30,  31),  and 
"the  captivity  of  the  land"  for  the  twenty  years  before 
Samuel  assumed  ofKce  is  traced  to  it  with  tolerable  dis- 
tinctness. The  permanence  of  the  moral  evil  which 
came  out  at  Gibeah  is  not  so  plainly  intimated;  on  the 
contrary,  it  might  have  been  supjiosed  to  be  eradicated 
by  the  vengeance  taken  on  Benjamin.  Yet  the  evil  to 
be  fomid  in  the  whole  tribes  is  indicated  by  their  share 
in  the  terrible  chastisement;  and  there  is  a  hint  of  the 
continuance  of  some  equally  potent  mischievous  influ- 
ence in  the  similar  slaughter  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  by 
Jephthah.  The  prophet  Hosea  ift  so  many  words  in- 
forms us  that  the  days  of  Gibeah  never  ceased  in  Israel, 
and  that  the  root  of  the  evil  had  not  been  taken  away 
(Hos.  ix,  9 ;  x,  9).  There  have  been,  indeed,  some  very 
unsuccessfid  efforts  to  establish  a  difference  of  the  words 
in  use  and  the  style  of  composition  in  the  appendix  and 
in  the  body  of  the  book,  but  there  has  been  little  ap- 
pearance of  success  in  the  undertaking.  Even  these 
objectors  have  frequently  admitted  a  resemblance  and 
unity  between  the  appendix  and  the  introduction,  on 
account  of  which  some  of  them  have  gone  so  far  as  to 
say  that  both  these  may  belong  to  a  later  editor,  who 
prefixed  and  annexed  his  new  materials  to  a  previously 
existing  work,  the  history  of  the  judges  strictly  so  call- 
ed. The  argument  from  internal  chronological  data  will 
be  examined  below  (§  vii).  The  attempts  to  discover 
contradictions  in  the  book,  with  a  view  to  show  a  plu- 
rality of  authors,  have  also  signally  failed. 

VI.  Fetation  to  other  Books  of  Scripture. — This  is 
somewhat  connected  with  the  topics  discussed  under  the 
preceding  and  foUoAving  heads.  The  coincidences  wth 
the  two  adjoining  Biblical  books, hov.ever,  are  so  strik- 
ing as  to  call  for  a  distinct  notice. 

\.  Relatio7i  to  the  Booh  of  .Joshna. — Josh,  xv-xxi 
must  be  compared  with  Judg.  i  in  order  to  understand 
fully  how  far  the  several  tribes  failed  in  expelling  the 
people  of  Canaan.  Nothing  is  said  in  chap,  i  about  the 
tribes  on  the  east  of  Jordan,  which  had  already  been 
mentioned  (.Josh,  xiii,  13),  nor  about  Levi  (see  Josh,  xiii, 
33;  xxi,  1-42).  The  carrying  on  of  the  war  by  the 
tribes  smgly  is  explained  by  Josh,  xxiv,  28.  The  book 
begins  with  a  reference  to  Joshua's  death,  and  ii,  6-9  re- 
sumes the  narrative,  suspended  by  i-ii,  5,  with  the  same 
words  as  are  used  in  concluding  the  historj'  of  Joshua 
(xxiv,  28-31).  In  addition  to  this,  the  following  pas- 
sages appear  to  be  common  to  the  two  books :  Judg.  i, 
10-15,  20,  21,  27,  29,  compared  with  Josh,  xv,  14-19, 13, 
63;  xvii,  12;  xvi,  10.  A  reference  to  the  conquest  of 
Laish  (Judg.  xviii)  occurs  in  Josh,  xix,  47. 

2.  Relation  to  the  Books  of  Samuel  and  Kings. — We 
find  in  i,  28,  30, 33, 35,  a  number  of  towns  upon  which, 
"  when  Israel  was  strong,"  a  tribute  of  bond-ser\-ice  was 
levied  :  this  is  supposed  by  some  to  refer  to  the  time  of 
Solomon  (1  Kings  ix,  13-22).  The  conduct  of  Saul  to- 
wards the  Kenites  (1  Sam.  xv,  0),  and  that  of  David  (1 
Sam.  XXX,  29),  is  explained  by  i,  16.  A  reference  to  the 
continuance  of  the  Philistine  wars  is  implied  in  xiii,  5. 
The  allusion  to  Abimelech  (2  Sam.  xi,  21)  is  explained 
by  ch.  ix.  Chapters  xvii-xxi  and  the  book  of  Ruth  are 
more  independent,  but  they  have  a  general  reference  to 
the  subsequent  history. 

3.  The  question  now  arises  whether  this  book  forms 
one  link  in  a  historical  series,  or  whether  it  has  a  closer 
connection  either  with  those  that  precede  or  follow  it. 
We  cannot  infer  anything  from  the  agreement  of  its 
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view  and  spirit  with  those  of  the  other  books.     T 
lo  MTitpr  was  to  ffive  an  account  onh'  of  t 


The 
object  of  the  \mter  was  to  give  an  account  only  of  the 
"  Judges"  proper.  Hence  the  history  ceases  with  Sam- 
son, excluding  Eli  and  Samuel;  and  then  at  this  point 
two  historical  pieces  are  added— ch.  xvii-xxi  and  the 
book  of  Kutlj,  siip[)lemental  to  the  general  plan  and  to 
each  other,  Tliis  is  less  weU  explained  by  Ewald's 
supposition  that  the  books  from  Judges  to  2  Kings  form 
one  work.  In  this  case  the  histories  of  Eli  and  Samuel, 
so  closely  united  between  themselves,  are  only  deferred 
on  account  of  their  close  connection  with  the  rise  of  the 
monarchy.  Judg.  xvii-xxi  is  inserted  both  as  an  illus- 
tration of  the  sin  of  Israel  during  the  time  of  the  judges, 
in  which  respect  it  agrees  with  ch.  i-xvi,  and  as  pre- 
senting a  contrast  with  the  better  order  prevailing  in 
the  time  of  the  kings.  Ruth  follows  next,  as  touching 
on  the  time  of  the  judges,  and  containing  information 
about  David's  family  history  which  does  not  occiu:  else- 
where. The  connection  of  these  books,  however,  is  de- 
nied by  De  Wette  {Einleit.  §  186)  and  Thenius  {Kurz- 
<]ef.  Exeij.  Handh.  Sam.  p.  xv,  Konige,  p.  i).  Bertheau, 
on  the  other  hand,  thinks  that  one  editor  may  be  traced 
from  Genesis  to  2  Kings,  whom  he  believes  to  be  Ezra, 
in  agreement  with  Jewish  tradition. 

VII.  Aiil/iorship  and  Date.— The  only  guide  to  the 
time  when  the  book  was  written  is  the  expression  ''unto 
this  day,"  which  we  frequenth'  find  in  it  (ii,  G-xvi), 
and  the  last  occurrence  of  which  (xv,  19)  implies  some 
distance  from  the  time  of  Samson.  But  i,  21,  according 
to  the  most  natural  explanation,  would  indicate  a  date, 
for  this  chapter  at  least,  previous  to  the  taking  of  Jebus 
by  David  (2  Sam.  v,  6-9).  Again,  we  should  at  first 
sight  suppose  i,  28,  30,  33,  35,  to  belong  to  the  time  of 
the  judges;  but  these  passages  are  taken  by  many  mod- 
ern critics  as  pointing  to  the  time  of  Solomon  (comp.  1 
Kings  ix,  21).  The  first  portion  of  the  book  (chap,  i- 
xvi)  was  originally,  as  Ewald  thinks  (Gesck.  i,  202),  the 
commencement  of  a  larger  work  reaching  doAMi  to  above 
a  century  after  Solomon  (see  also  Davidson,  Introduclion, 
p.  C49),  but  this  is  equally  gratuitous.  The  author  of 
the  second  division  always  describes  the  period  of  which 
lie  speaks  thus:  "In  those  days  there  was  no  king  in 
Israel,  but  every  man  did  that  which  was  right  in  his 
own  eyes"  (xvii,  6 ;  xviii,  1 ;  xix,  1 ;  xxi,  25) ;  but  this 
expression  never  once  occiurs  in  the  first  division.  Hence 
many  modern  critics  conclude  that  the  author  of  the 
first  sixteen  chapters  of  our  bonk  was  (liU'crciit  IVdm  liini 
who  composed  tlie  appendix  (,s(f  iMitlicMt.  Ili.<tiiri.<cli- 
krUische  EinkituMj  in  die  sdiJuiitHrhi n  Sclnijhn  <!<.<  A. 
und  N.  T.  p.  87G ;  Eichhorn's  EiiddtuMj  in  das  A .  Test. 
iii,  §  457 ;  S.  Davidson,  in  Home's  Introd.,  new  ed.,  ii, 
048;  but  Keil  the  contrary,  Einkit.  p.  182).  The  au- 
thorship of  the  first  sixteen  chapters  has  been  assigned 
to  Joshua,  Samuel,  and  Ezra.  That  they  were'  not 
written  Ijy  Joshua  appears  from  the  difference  of  the 
method  of  relating  subjects,  as  well  as  from  the  differ- 
ence of  the  style.  In  the  book  of  Josluia  there  is  a  con- 
tinual reference  to  the  law  of  :Moses,  which  is  much  less 
frequent  in  the  book  of  Judges;  and  in  Joshua,  again, 
there  are  no  such  inferences  from  history  as  are  common 
in  Judges  (iii,  1,  4 ;  viii,  27 ;  ix,  .50).  The  style  of  the 
book  of  .Joshua  is  neater  than  that  of  Judges;"  the  nar- 
ration is  more  clear,  and  the  arrangement  is  better  (com- 
pare i,  10,  1],  20,  with  Josh,  xiv,  (5-15,  and  xv,  13-19: 
al>..  ii.  7-10,  witii  Josh,  xxiv,  29-31).  Tliat  the  book 
of  Judges  was  composed  by  Samuel,  although  an  inven- 
tion of  tlic  Tahnudists,  unsupported  by  any  external 
evidence,  is  nevertheless  the  most  plausible  "authorship 
that  has  Iwen  assigned  to  it,  at  least  so  far  as  relates  to 
the  first  division.  The  opinion  that  this  portion  was 
written  by  Ezra  will  not  Ije  entertained  by  any  one  who 
attentively  peruses  the  original;  for  it  has  a  phraseolo- 
g>'  of  its  own,  and  certain  favorite  ideas,  to  which  it 
constantly  reverts,  but  of  which  there  is  not  a  trace  in 
Ezra.  If  Ezra  had  intended  to  continue  the  history  of 
the  llebr.  w.i  from  Joshua  down  to  Eli  in  a  separate 
wurli,  bo  ^^^)uld  not  have  given  a  selection  of  incidents 


to  prove  a  particular  theme,  but  a  complete  history. 
The  orthography  of  the  book  of  Ezra,  with  many  phrases 
characteristic  of  his  age,  do  not  appear  in  the  book  of 
Judges.  The  prefix  d  occurs,  indeed  (v,  7 ;  vi,  17 ;  vii, 
12 ;  viii,  26) ;  but  this  cannot  be  referred  to  in  proof 
that  the  language  is  of  the  time  of  Ezra,  for  it  belonged 
to  the  dialect  of  North  Palestine,  as  Ewald  and  others 
have  proved.  Other  verbal  peculiarities  may  be  ex- 
plained in  a  similar  manner  (see  Ottmar,  in  Henke's 
Magazin,  vol.  iv ;  De  Wette,  Lehrhuch  der  Einleitiing  in 
die  Bibel,  Berlin,  1833-39).  The  first  sixteen  chapters 
must  have  been  written  under  Saul,  whom  the  Israelites 
made  their  king  in  the  hope  of  improving  their  condi- 
tion. Phrases  used  in  the  period  of  the  judges  may  be 
traced  in  them,  and  the  author  must  consequently  have 
lived  near  the  time  Avhen  they  were  yet  current.  He 
says  that  in  his  time  "the  Jebusites  dwelt  with  the 
children  of  Benjamin  in  Jerusalem"  (i,  21) :  now  this 
was  the  case  only  before  David,  who  conquered  the 
town  and  drove  out  the  Jebusites.  Consequently,  the 
author  of  the  first  division  of  the  book  of  Judges  must 
have  lived  and  wTitten  before  David,  and  yet  he  was 
acquainted  with  a  regal  form  of  government,  which  can 
only  point  to  the  reign  of  Saul.  If  he  had  lived  under 
David,  he  would  have  mentioned  the  capture  of  Jerusa- 
lem by  that  monarch,  as  the  nature  of  his  subject  did 
not  allow  him  to  pass  it  over  in  silence.  The  omission, 
moreover,  of  the  history  not  only  of  Samuel,  but  also  of 
Eli,  indicates  an  author  who,  living  in  an  age  very  near 
that  of  Eli,  considered  his  history  as  generally  known, 
because  so  recent. 

The  exact  date  of  the  appendix  is  more  difficult  to  de- 
termine, but  its  author  certainly  lived  in  an  age  consid- 
erably later  than  that  of  the  recorded  events.  That  in 
his  time  the  period  of  the  events  which  he  relates  had 
been  long  forgotten  is,  however,  hardly  a  fair  inference 
from  the  frequent  chronological  formula, "  In  those  days 
there  was  no  king  in  Israel"  (xvii,  6);  and  it  is  gratu- 
itous to  suppose  that  certain  particulars  of  his  narrative 
j  could  no  longer  be  ascertained,  and  that  this  caused  him 
1  to  omit  the  name  of  the  Levite  whose  history  is  given 
in  ch.  xix.  In  his  time,  indeed,  the  house  of  God  was 
no  longer  in  Shiloh  (xviii,  31) ;  and  it  will  be  recollect- 
ed that  it  was  David  who  brought  the  ark  to  Jerusalem. 
But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  had  frequently 
changed  places  during  the  Philistine  -war,  and  it  re- 
mained a  long  time  away  from  Shiloh  even  after  Eli's 
death.  The  author  knew  that  the  posterity  of  ,Ionathan 
were  priests  of  the  graven  image  in  Dan,  or  Laish.  "ini- 
til  the  day  of  the  captivity  of  the  land"  (xviii,  30). 
This  latter  circumstance  has  been  assumed  hy  Le  Clerc 
and  others  to  prove  that  the  appendix  was  not  publish- 
ed until  after  the  Babylonian  captivity,  or  at  least  until 
after  that  of  Israel  by  Shalmaneser  and  Esar-haddon. 
It  cannot  be  understood  of  the  domination  of  the  I'hilis- 
tines  over  the  Israelites,  which  would  very  improperly 
be  called  "  the  captivity  of  the  land,"  this  expression 
always  implying  the  deportation  of  the  inhabitants  of  a 
country.  But  we  may  reasonably  suppose  that  this  ex- 
pression was  added  by  a  later  editor.  The  circumstance 
that  the  author,  in  mentioning  Shiloh,  adds,  "which  is 
in  the  land  of  Canaan"  (xxi,  12),  and  that  the  topo- 
graphical description  of  the  site  of  Shiloh  is  given  (xxi, 
19),  has  led  some  interpreters  to  assert  that  the  author 
of  the  appendix  must  have  been  a  foreigner,  as  to  an 
Israelite  such  remarks  would  have  appeared  trivial  (see 
Brief e  einiger  Holldndischen  Gottesgehhrten  iiher  R.  Si- 
mon's kritische  Gesdiichte  des  A .  T.,  edited  by  Le  Clerc 
at  Zurich,  p.  490).  The  inference  is  certainly  specious, 
but,  from  an  examination  of  the  contexts,  it  appears  that 
in  the  first  passage  Shiloh  is  opposed  to  Jabesh  in  Gil- 
ead,  a  town  without  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  that  this 
led  the  author  to  add  to  Shiloh  that  it  was  in  Canaan ; 
while  the  second  passage  describes,  not  the  site  of  Shi- 
loh, but  of  a  place  in  its  neighborhood,  where  an  annual 
feast  was  celebrated,  when  the  daughters  of  Shiloh  came 
out  to  dance,  to  sing,  and  to  play  on  instruments  of  ma- 
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sic ;  the  author  thus  heightening  the  interest  of  his  nar- 
rative by  giving  a  clearer  idea  of  the  circumstances  of 
the  festival.  Neither  of  these  passages,  therefore,  au- 
thorizes the  inference  that  he  was  a  foreigner.  Under 
these  circumstances,  many  have  been  content  to  conjec- 
ture that  the  latter  portion  of  the  book  was  compiled, 
perhaps  by  Ezra,  out  of  historical  documents  originating 
witli  tlie  various  prophetical  characters  that  appeared 
from  time  to  time  during  the  earlier  period  of  the  He- 
brew commonwealth,  chiefly  perhaps  Samuel.  But  if 
the  above  reasoning  is  correct,  especially  that  relating 
to  the  unity  of  the  entire  book,  we  do  not  see  why  Sam- 
uel himself  may  not  have  added  the  appendix,  substan- 
tially in  its  present  form,  to  the  former  part  of  the  his- 
torj% 

VIII.  Canonidty  and  Credihilifij. — The  book  was  pub- 
lished at  a  time  when  the  events  related  were  generally 
known,  and  when  the  veracity  of  the  author  coidd  be 
ascertained  by  a  reference  to  the  original  documents. 
Several  of  its  narratives  are  confirmed  by  the  books  of 
Samuel  (comp.  Judg.  iv,  2 :  vi,  14 ;  xi,  with  1  Sam.  xii, 
9-12;  Judg.  ix,  53  with  2  Sam.  xi,  21).  The  Psalms 
not  only  allude  to  the  book  of  Judges  (compare  I'sa. 
Ixxxiii,  11  with  Judg.  vii,  25),  but  copy  from  it  entire 
verses  (compare  Psa.  Ixviii,  8,  9 ;  xcvii,  5,  with  Judg.  v, 
4,  5).  Philo  and  Josephns  knew  the  book,  and  made 
use  of  it  in  their  own  compositions.  The  New  Testa- 
ment alludes  to  it  in  several  places  (comp.  Matt,  ii,  13- 
23  with  Judg.  xiii,  5 ;  xvi,  17 ;  Acts  xiii,  20 ;  Heb.  xi, 
32).^ 

This  external  evidence  in  support  of  the  authority  of 
the  book  of  Judges  is  corroborated  by  many  internal 
proofs  of  its  authenticity.  "All  its  narratives  are  in 
character  with  the  age  to  which  they  belong,  and  agree 
Avith  the  natural  order  of  things.  We  find  here  that 
shortly  after  the  death  of  Joshua  the  Hebrew  nation 
had,  by  several  victories,  gained  courage  and  become 
valorous  (ch.  i  and  xix),  but  that  it  afterwards  turned 
to  agriculture,  preferred  a  quiet  life,  and  allowed  the 
Canaanites  to  reside  in  its  territory  in  consideration  of 
a  tribute  imposed  on  them,  when  the  original  plan  was 
that  they  should  be  ex])elled.  This  chang'ed  their 
character  entirely:  they  became  effeminate  and  indo- 
'lent — a  result  which  ;ve  find  in  the  case  of  all  nations 
who,  from  a  nomadic  and  warlike  life,  turn  to  agricul- 
ture. The  intercourse  with  their  heathen  neighbors 
frequently  led  the  uncultivated  Hebrews  into  idolatry; 
and  tliis,  again,  further  prepared  them  for  servitude. 
Tliej'  were  consequently  overpowered  and  oppressed  by 
their  heatlien  neighbors.  The  first  subjugation,  indeed, 
by  a  king  of  JIesopotamia,-they  endured  but  eight  j^ears ; 
but  the  second,  more  severe,  by  Eglon,  lasted  longer:  it 
was  the  natural  consequence  of  the  public  spirit  having 
gradually  more  and  more  declined,  and  of  Eglon  having 
removed  his  residence  to  Jericho  with  a  view  to  closely 
watching  all  their  movements  (Josephus,  yl ;?/.  v,  5). 
When  Ehud  sounded  the  trumpet  of  revolt,  the  whole 
nation  no  longer  rose  in  arras,  but  only  the  inhabitants 
of  INIount  Ephraim  (iii,  27) ;  and  wh,en  Barak  called  to 
arms  apjainst  Sisera,  many  tribes  remained  quietly  with 
their  herds  (v,  14,  1 5,  20,'  28).  Of  the  30,000  men  who 
offered  to  follow  Gideon,  he  could  make  use  of  no  more 
than  300,  this  small  number  onh'  being,  as  it  would  seem, 
filled  with  true  patriotism  and  courage.  Thus  the  peo- 
7)le  had  sunk  gradually,  and  deserved  for  fort}'  years  to 
bear  the  yoke  of  the  Philistines,  to  whom  they  had  the 
meanness  to  deliver  Samson,  who,  however,  loosed  the 
cords  with  which  he  was  tied,  and  killed  a  large  num- 
ber of  them  (ch.  xv).  It  is  impossible  to  consider  such 
a  historical  worlv,  which  perfectly  agrees  with  the  nat- 
ural course  of  things,  as  a  fiction  :  at  that  early  period 
of  authorship,  no  author  could,  from  fancy,  have  depict- 
ed the  character  of  the  Hebrews  so  conformablj'^  with 
nature  and  established  facts.  All  in  this  book  breathes 
the  spirit  of  the  ancient  world.  IMartial  law  we  find  in 
it,  as  could  not  but  be  expected,  hard  and  wild.  The 
conquered  people  are  subjected  to  rough  treatment,  as 


is  the  case  in  the  wars  of  all  uncivilized  people ;  the  in- 
habitants of  cities  are  destroyed  wholesale  (viii,  IG,  17; 
xx).  Hospitality  and  the  protection  of  strangers  re- 
ceived as  guests  is  considered  the  highest  virtue :  a  fa- 
ther will  rather  resign  his  daughter  than  allow  violence 
to  be  done  to  a  stranger  who  stops  in  his  house  for  the 
night  (ch.  xix;  comp.  Gen.  xix). 

In  the  state  of  oppression  in  which  the  Hebrews  often 
found  themselves  during  the  period  from  Joshua  to  EH, 
it  was  to  be  expected  that  men,  filled  with  heroism, 
should  now  and  tlien  rise  up  and  call  the  people  to  arms 
in  order  to  deliver  them  from  their  enemies.  Such  val- 
iant men  are  introduced  by  our  author,  and  he  extols 
them,  indeed,  highly;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  not 
silent  respecting  their  faults,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  in- 
stances of  Ehud,  whom  he  reports  to  have  murdered  a 
king  to  recover  liberty  for  his  country  (iii,  16  sq.) ;  of 
Gideon,  who  is  recorded  to  have  pimished  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Succoth  and  Penuel  cruelly  for  liaving  refused 
bread  to  his  weary  troops  (viii,  16,  17) ;  and  of  Jeph- 
thah,  whose  inconsiderate  vow  deprives  him  of  his  only 
daughter  (xi,  34).  This  cannot  be  a  fiction;  it  is  no 
panegvTic  on  Israel  to  describe  them  in  the  manner  the 
author  has  done.  Now  this  frank,  impartial  tone  per- 
vades the  whole  work.  It  begins  with  displaying  the 
Israelites  as  a  refractory  and  obstinate  people,  and  the 
appendix  ends  with  the  statement  of  a  crime  committed 
by  the  Benjamites,  which  had  the  most  disastrous  conse- 
quences. At  the  same  time,  due  praise  is  bestowed  on 
acts  of  generosity  and  justice,  and  valiant  feats  are  care- 
fully recorded. 

But  are  not  the  exploits  of  its  heroes  exaggerated  in 
our  book,  like  those  of  Sesostris,  Semiramis,  and  Hercu- 
les? Their  deeds  are,  no  doubt,  often  splendid,  but 
they  do  not  surpass  belief,  provided  we  do  not  add  to 
the  narrative  anything  which  the  original  text  does  not 
sanction,  nor  give  to  particular  words  and  phrases  a 
meaning  which  does  not  belong  to  them.  Thus,  when 
we  read  that  "  Shamgar  slew  of  the  Philistines  600  men" 
(iii,  31),  it  would  perhaps  have  been  correct  if  the  He- 
brew TjlT^  had  been  rendered  by  "put  to  flight;"  and  it 
should  further  be  recollected  that  Shamgar  is  not  stated 
to  have  been  alone  and  unassisted  in  repelling  the  ene- 
my :  he  did  it,  no  doubt,  supported  by  those  brave  men 
whose  leader  he  was.  It  frequently  happens  that  to  the 
leader  is  attributed  what  has  been  performed  by  his  fol- 
lowers. Nor  can  it  offend  when,  m  the  passage  quoted 
above,  it  is  said  that  Shamgar  repelled  the  Philistines 
with  an  ox-goad;  for  this  was  exactly  the  weapon  which 
an  imcultivated  Oriental  warrior,  who  had  been  brought 
up  to  husbandry,  would  choose  in  preference  to  other 
instruments  of  oifence.  From  the  description  which 
travellers  give  of  it,  it  appears  to  have  been  well  siuted 
to  such  a  purpose.  See  Goad.  It  is  chiefly  the  prodig- 
ious strength  of  Samson,  however,  which  to  very  many 
readers  seems  exaggerated,  and  surpassing  all  belief. 
He  is,  e.  g.,  reported  to  have,  unarmed,  slain  a  lion  (xiv, 
5,CT;  to  have  caught  300  jackals  (n"'brVJ),  bound  their 
tails  to  one  another,  put  a  firebrand  between  two  tails, 
and  let  them  go  into  the  standing  corn  of  the  Philis- 
tines, which  was  thus  burnt  up  (xv,  4,  5,  8) ;  to  have 
broken,  with  perfect  ease,  the  new  cords  with  Avhich  his 
arms  were  bound, etc.  (xv,  14;  xvi,7-9,ll).  Now  there 
is  in  these  and  other  'recorded  feats  of  Samson  nothing 
which  ought  to  create  diflficulty,  for  history  affords  many 
instances  of  men  of  extraordinarj'  Strength,  of  whom  Go- 
liath among  the  Philistines  is  not  the  least  remarkable; 
and  for  others  we  refer  to  T.  Ludolf,  Uistoria  JEtlnojnm, 
i,  10;  to  the  Aria  Dei  per  Francos,  i,  75,  314;  and  to 
Schillinger,  Missionsbericht,  iv,  79.  Lions  were  also  slaia 
by  other  persons  unarmed,  as  liy  David  (1  Sam.  xvii,36) 
and  Benaiah  (2  Sam.  xxiii,  20).  It  were  easy  to  show 
that,  when  properly  understood,  his  other  exploits  do  not 
necessarily  exceed  the  limits  of  human  power.  Extraor- 
dinary indeed  they  were,  but,  even  if  regarded  as  not 
alleged  by  the  Scripture  itself  to  have  been  supernatu- 
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ral,  they  are  far  from  fabulous.  Considering  the  very 
remote  period  at  wliich  our  book  was  written— consid- 
ering also  the  manner  of  viewing  and  describing  events 
and  persons  which  prevailed  with  the  ancient  Hebrews, 
and  which  verj-  much  differs  from  that  of  our  age- 
taking,  moreover,  into  account  the  brevity  of  the  narra- 
tives, which  consist  of  historical  fragments,  we  may  well 
wonder  that  there  do  not  occur  in  it  more  difficulties, 
and  that  not  more  doubts  have  been  raised  as  to  its  his- 
torical authority  (see  Herder,  Geist  der  Ilehrdischen  Po- 
fsie  ii  250,59;  Eichhom,  Reperiorium  der  BiMischen  imd 
Morgenldndischen  Litteratur,  vii,  78).  For  a  further  elu- 
cidation of  the  above  and  other  difficulties,  see  the  sev- 
eral subjects  in  their  alphabetical  jjlaces. 

IX.  Chronolo(jical  Difficulties.— 'Yhe  time  commonly 
assigned  to  the  period  contained  in  this  book  is  299 
yeans.  But  this  number  is  not  derived  directly  from  it. 
The  length  of  the  interval  between  Joshua's  death  and 
the  invasion  of  Chushan-rishathaim,and  of  the  time  dur- 
ing which  Shamgar  was  judge,  is  not  stated.  The  dates 
which  are  given  amount  to  410  years  when  reckoned 
consecutively ;  and  Acts  xili,  20  would  show  that  this 
was  the  computation  commonly  adopted,  as  the  450  years 
seem  to  result  from  adding  40  years  for  Eli  to  the  410 
of  this  book.  But  a  difficulty  is  created  by  xi,  26,  and 
in  a  still  greater  degree  by  1  Kings  vi,  1,  where  the 
whole  period  from  the  exodus  to  the  building  of  the 
Temple  is  stated  at  480  years  (Septuag.  440).  One  solu- 
tion  questions  the  genuineness  of  the  date  in  1  Kings. 
Kennicott  pronounces  against  it  {Diss.  Gen.  80,  §  3)  be- 
cause it  is  omitted  by  Origen  when  quoting  the  rest  of 
the  verse.  It  is  also  urged  that  Josephus  would  not 
have  reckoned  592  years  for  the  same  period  if  the  pres- 
ent reading  had  existed  in  his  time.  But  it  is  defended 
by  Thenius  (ad  loc),  and  is  generally  adopted,  partly 
on  account  of  its  agreement  with  Egyptian  chronology. 
Most  of  the  systems  therefore  shorten  the  time  of  the 
judges  by  reckoning  the  dates  as  inclusive  or  contem- 
porary. But  all  these  combinations  are  arbitrary.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  Keil's  scheme,  which  is  one  of  those 
least  open  to  objection.  He  reckons  the  dates  succes- 
sively as  far  as  Jair,  but  makes  Jephthah  and  the  three 
following  judges  contemporary  with  the  40  years  of  the 
Philistine  oppression  (comp.  x,  6-xiii,  1) ;  and  by  com- 
pressing the  period  between  the  division  of  the  land  and 
(.'hushan-risliathaim  into  10  years,  and  the  Philistine 
wars  to  the  death  of  Saul  into  39,  he  arrives  ultimately 
at  the  480  years.  Ewald  and  Bertheau  have  proposed 
ingenious  but  unsatisfactory  explanations— differing  in 
details,  but  both  built  upon  the  supposition  thatthe 
whole  period  from  the  exodus  to  Solomon  was  di\ided 
into  12  generations  of  40  years;  and  that,  for  the  period 
of  the  judges,  this  system  has  become  blended  with  the 
dates  of  another  more  precise  reckoning. 

But  the  whole  theory  of  the  parallel  or  contempora- 
neous rule  of  two  or  more  judges,  upon  which  all  these 
shortenings  of  the  period  in  question  proceed,  is  purely 
arbitrary.  There  is  nothing  in  the  book  of  Judges  to 
warrant  the  supposition  that  the  national  unity  was 
completely  broken  up,  so  that  there  ever  were  two  in- 
dependent judges  ruling  different  parts  of  Israel :  sucli 
a  scliism  first  appeared  in  the  days  of  Ishbosheth  and 
Jeroboam,  and  then  our  attention"  is  strongly  called  to 
it.  The  Aramonitish  oppression  is  distinctly  stated  to 
have  extended  far  beyond  the  eastern  tribes,  into  Judah, 
and  Benjamin,  and  Ephraim,  all  being  included  in  that 
'■  Israel  which  they  oppressed."  Nor  is  there  anything 
in  the  history  which  suggests  the  restriction  of  Jeph- 
Ihah's  jurisdiction  to  the  east  of  .Jordan.  On  the  con- 
trary, Mizpeh  of  (Jilead  (xi,  29)  seems  to  be  distinguish- 
td  from  Mizpeh  simply  so  called,  where  he  took  up  his 
house  (ver.  34),  where  he  uttered  all  his  words  before 
the  Lord  (ver.  11 ),  and  where  the  children  of  Israel  had 
assembled  themselves  together  and  encamped  (x,  17)  • 
and  It  will  be  difficult  to  assign  a  reason  for  tbiukin<^ 
that  this  was  not  the  :Mizpeh  in  Benjamin,  wliere  a't 
Other  times  the  people  of  the  Lord  were  used  to  meet  in 


those  days  (xx,  1 ;  1  Sam.  vii,  5,  6 ;  x,  17).  Jephthah's 
successors,  whose  rule  must  also  be  made  contemporary 
with  the  Philistine  oppression  during  40  years,  had  no 
special  connection  whatever  with  the  eastern  tribes. 
Ibzan  belonged  to  Bethlehem,  and  was  buried  there; 
Elon  stood  in  the  same  relation  to  the  tribe  of  Zebulon, 
and  Abdon  to  Pirathon,  in  the  land  of  Ephraim.  So 
far  as  we  know,  these  are  fair  specimens  of  the  connec- 
tions which  the  judges  had  with  the  different  localities 
of  the  land  of  Israel,  and  there  is  no  ground  for  restrict- 
ing the  rule  of  one  of  them  more  than  that  of  another  to 
a  part  of  the  land.  We  are  pretty  sure  that  this  was  not 
the  case  with  Deborah  and  Barak,  nor  with  Gideon,  nor, 
certainly,  with  Samuel ;  why  imagine  it  with  any  of  the 
rest?  What  time  coidd  be  suggested  less  likely  for 
such  a  revolution  in  the  constitution  of  Israel  than  the 
close  of  55  years  of  peaceful  government  under  two  suc- 
cessive judges,  in  whose  administration  there  was  so  lit- 
tle to  record  for  the  instruction  of  posterity  ?  Or,  if  there 
had  been  a  threatening  of  such  disintegration  of  the 
commonwealth,  would  it  not  be  prevented  by  the  nomi- 
nation of  the  high-priest  Eli  to  the  office  of  judge?  Yet 
that  other  supposition  of  Eli's  last  20  years  falling  im- 
der  the  first  20  of  the  Philistines  compels  us  to  suppose 
that  his  first  20  were  contemporaneous  with  Jair's  gov- 
ernment, down  to  whose  death  Keil  admits  that  there  is 
no  trace  of  division :  hence  he  is  driven  to  the  desperate 
resource  of  denying  that  Eli  was  a  judge  at  all,  except 
in  the  sense  in  which  every  high-priest  might  be  called 
by  this  name.  But,  had  Eli  been  only  a  judge  during 
the  Philistine  servitude,  we  should  expect  this  to  be 
stated,  as  in  Samson's  case.  Neither  is  it  easily  credi- 
ble that  four  judges,  Jephthah,  Ibzan,  Elon,  and  Abdon, 
should  rule  the  eastern  tribes  in  uninterrupted  succes- 
sion, without  attempting  to  drive  out  the  Philistines, 
and  support  Samson  in  his  marvellous  struggle. 

In  order  to  weaken  the  force  of  Paul's  statement  in 
Acts  xiii,  20,  which  confirms  the  consecutiveness  of  the 
judgeships,  recourse  has  been  had  to  a  various  reading 
of  that  passage,  by  which  it  may  be  rendered,  "  When 
he  had  destroyed  seven  nations  in  the  land  of  Canaan, 
he  divided  their  land  to  them  by  lot  in  about  450  years, 
and  after  that  he  gave  them  judges  imtil  Samuel  the 
prophet."  This  reading  has  the  support  of  our  four  old- 
est manuscripts  (Alexandrian,Yatican,  Ephraem  palimp- 
sest, and  Sinaitic),  and  of  the  Vidgate,  and  it  has  been 
adopted  by  Lachinann,  Tregelles,  and  others,  but  not  by 
Tischendorf  (7th  ed.),  Alford,  or  Meyer.  But  the  vari- 
ous readings  of  the  passage  are  in  such  a  form  as  sug- 
gests that  there  had  been  tampering  with  the  text  by 
the  scribes,  plainly  for  the  very  reason  that  they  felt 
the  chronological  difficulty;  and  no  one  would  have  al- 
tered the  text  into  the  present  form,  for  which  there  is 
the  authority  of  the  versions  general!}^,  and  of  the  fa- 
thers who  quote  it,  so  as  to  create  a  difficulty  for  them- 
selves. The  sense,  too,  is  very  unsatisfactorj',  the  450 
years  being  then  understood  to  run  from  the  birth  of 
Isaac  to  the  division  of  the  land,  a  computation  for 
which  no  reason  can  be  given,  and  which  ill  agrees  with 
the  other  statements  of  time  in  the  context,  where  there 
is  surely  a  chronological  sequence.  It  would  certainly 
conflict  with  the  430  years  assigned  to  the  sojourn  in 
Egyi:3t  (Exod.xii,41),  a  period  computed,  as  Gal.  iii,  17 
shows,  from  the  call  of  Abraham,  when  he  was  seventy- 
five  years  old  ( Gcii.  xii,  4),  to  the  Exode  (comp.  Gen.  xv, 
1(5).  Keil,  indeed,  makes  the  inconsistency  even  worse 
for  himself  by  reckoning  these  430  years  from  Jacob's 
descent  into  EgyjU.     See  Chrosology,  vol.  ii,  p.  302. 

We  are  compelled,  therefore,  to  understand  the  peri- 
ods of  oppression  and  judgeship  as  immediately  succes- 
sive, and  then,  arranging  them  in  four  periods,  as  sug- 
gested in  §  ii  above,  we  may  tabulate  the  whole  of  the 
middle  part  of  the  history  as  on  the  following  page. 

X.  Commentaries — The  following  are  the  special  ex- 
egetical  helps  on  the  whole  book  of  Judges,  alone,  the 
most  important  of  which  we  designate  by  an  asterisk 
prefixed :  Origen,  ^electa  (in  Oj^hu,  457 ;  also  in  L'ibl. 
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First  Period  (Chap,  iii-v). 

/    I.  Servitude.    Chushau  Rishathaim,  of  Mesopotamia 8)         1 

\    1.  Judge.     Othniki 4(l/ 

(  II.  Servitude.    Eglou,  of  Moab  ;  Ammon,  Amalek IS  i 

<     2.  Judge.     Euui) SJ  ^ 

(    3.  Judge.    SuAMGAR  ("slew  of  the  Philistiues") ) 

i  III.  Servitude.    Jabiu,  of  Hazor  iu  Canaan 20 ) 

^     4.  Judge.    DEiioiiAu)  .,S 

—  206 
Second  Period  (Chap,  vi-x,  5). 

( IV.  Servitude.    Midiau,  Amalels,  and  children  of  the  East 7) 

(     G.  Judge.     GiDF.oN 40/ 

King.      AiujMelecii a 

7.  Judge.    Toi.A 23 

8.  Judge.    Jaik  . . . .' 22 

—  95 
Third  Period  (Chap,  x,  6-xii). 

(   V.  Servitude.    Ammonites,  with  Philistines IS) 

\    9.  Judge.     Jei'iituaii GJ 

:0.  Judge.    Iuzan 7 

11.  Judge.    Elo.n 10 

12.  Judge.    AuDON 8 

—  49 
Fourth  Period  (Chap,  xiii-xvi). 

VI.  Servitude.    Philistiues 40 

13.  Judge.    Samgon  ("iu  the  days  of  the  Philistines") 20 
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Patr.  Gallandii,  xiv) ;  Epliraera  Syrus,  Explannfio  (in 
0pp.  iv,  308) ;  Theodoret,  Qiutsfiunes  (in  0pp.  i,  1) ;  Isi- 
doriis  Hispalensifi,  (  'dihhk  ntciriu  { in  Oj>p.  i)  ;  Bede,  Quces- 
tiones  (in  0pp.  p.  S ) ;  Kupcrtus  'I'uitiensis,  In  Jud.  (in 
0pp.  i,  331)  ;  Irinipertus,  ( '<nnm(  iilaril  (in  Pez.  Thesaur. 
IV,  i,  127) ;  Rabbi  Tanclium,  Commentarii  (from  tlie  Ar- 
abic, by  Sclmurrcr,  Tlibing.  1701,  8vo;  by  Haarbriicher, 
Hal.  1842,  8vo) ;  Baiiolas,  dnS  [including  Josh.,  etc.] 
(Leira,  1494,  folio;  also  in  the  Rabbinical  Bibles,  etc.) ; 
Bucer,  Commenturius  (Paris,  1554,  15GB,  foL);  Borrhaus 
[Cellarius],  Commenturius  [includ.  Joshua,  etc.]  (Basil. 
1557,  folio) ;  Lavater,  Homilue  (Tigur.  1561,  1571,  1582, 
1609,  fol.) ;  Ferus,  Enai-rationes  [including  Exod.,  etc.] 
(Colon.  1571, 1574,  8vo);  Strigel.  ,S'(/«-/;rr(Lipsia;,  1575, 
1586,  8vo)  ;  Chytrreus,  C»n)mcHt(iriiii<  (Francof.  1589, 
8vo);  Peter  Martyr,  Commenturius  (Tigur.  1561,  Lond. 
1565, 1576, 1582,  Heidelb.  1590,  fi.lio);  i\l,,iitanus,  Com- 
mentarius  ( Ant w.  1592,  4to) ;  Heliiig,  !'(  riorlut  (Norib. 
1593, 1594, 8vo);  Alscheich,  J^iLn"?,  etc.  [includ.  Josh., 
etc.]  (Venice,  1601,  1620;  Prague,  1620;  Offenb.  1719, 
■fol.) ;  Felibien,  Comm^ntai-ii  [includ.  Josh.,  etc.  J  (Paris, 
1604, 4to) ;  Ibn-Chajim,  '"-inx  2b  [includ.  Josh.]  (\'en. 
1609,  fol. ;  also  in  Frankfurter's  Rabbinic  Bible) ;  Sera- 
rius,  Explanatio  [includ.  Ruth]  (^logunt.  1609,  folio) ; 
Rogers,  Lectures  (Lond.  1615,  fol.) ;  Drusius,  Commenta- 
rius  [includ.  Josh.,  etc.]  (France.  1618,  4to);  Magalia- 
nus,  L'xjjlanationes  (Lugd.  1626,  folio);  Bonfrere,  Co7n- 
mentarius  [includ.  Josh.,  etc.]  (Paris,  1631, 1659,  folio) ; 
Villaroel,  Commentarii  (Madr.  1636,  fol.) ;  Freyrc,  Com- 
mentarii (Olyssiji.  and  Mach.  1642,  4to);  Jackson,  Com- 
mentary [includ.  llutli.  etc.]  (Cambr.  1646,  2  vols.  4to); 
De  Vega,  C'luimi  i/hirii  ( Lugd.  1663  sq.,  3  vols,  fol.) ;  De 
Naxera,  ConniKiihirii  (.Lugd.  1664,  3  vols,  fol.);  *Osian- 
der,  Commentarius  (Tiib.  1682,  fol.) ;  *S.  Schmidt,  Com- 
■mentariiis  (Argent.  1684, 1691, 1706,  4to);  Moldenhauer, 
Zeitrechnunfj,  etc.  (Hamb.  1766,  8vo) ;  also  Erlduterung 
[includ.  Josh., etc.]  (Quedlinb.  1774, 8vo) ;  Rosenmliller, 
Scholia  (Lipsise,  1835,  8vo) ;  Studer,  Erkldrung  (Berne, 

1835,  1842,  8vo);   Herzfcld,  Chronoloi/ia,  etc.    (Berol. 

1836,  8vo);  *BeTtheiiu,  ErHdrniif/  [includ.  Ruth]  (Lpz. 
1845,  8vo)  ;  Bush,  Notes  (N.  York,  1852,  12mo) ;  Noble, 
Sermons  (London,  1856, 8vo) ;  Cummings, /?eaf/2w,«/.?  [in- 
clud. Josh.]  (Lond.  1857, 12mo) ;  Rordam,  Vers.  Si/riaco- 
hexapl.,  etc.  (Havnise,  1859,  4to) ;  Fritzsche,  Secunchm 
Sept.,  etc.  (Turici,  1867,  8vo) ;  *Baehmann,  Erkldrung 
(Berlin,  1867-70,  vol.  i,  8vo).    See  Old  Tkstajient. 

Judghanites.     See  Judah  Judgiian. 
Judging,  Rash,  the  act  of  carelessly,  precipitately, 
wantonly,  or  maliciously  censuring  others.     This  is  an 


evil  which  abounds  too  much  among  almost  all  classes 
of  men.  "Not  content  with  being  in  the  right  our- 
selves, we  must  find  all  others  in  the  wrong.  We  claim 
an  exclusive  possession  of  goodness  and  wisdom ;  and 
from  approving  warmly  of  those  who  join  us,  we  proceed 
to  condemn,  with  much  acrimony,  not  only  the  princi- 
ples, but  the  characters  of  those  from  whom  -we  differ. 
We  rashly  extend  to  every  individual  the  severe  opinion 
which  we  have  unwarrantably  conceived  of  a  whole 
body.  This  man  is  of  a  party  whose  principles  we 
reckon  slavish,  and  therefore  his  whole  sentiments  arc 
corrupted.  That  man  belongs  to  a  religious  sect  wliich 
we  are  accustomed  to  deem  bigoted,  and  therefore  he  is 
incapable  of  any  generous  and  liberal  thouglit.  An- 
other is  connected  with  a  sect  which  we  have  been 
taught  to  account  relaxed,  and  therefore  can  have  no 
sanctity.  We  shoidd  do  well  to  consider,  1.  That  this 
practice  of  rash  judging  is  absolutely  forbidden  in  the 
sacred  Scriptures  (jNIatt.  vii,  1).  2.  AVe  thereby  author- 
ize others  to  requite  us  in  the  same  kind.  3.  It  often 
evidences  our  jiride,  envy,  and  bigotry.  4.  It  argues  a 
want  of  charity,  the  distinguishing  feature  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion.  5.  They  who  are  most  forward  in  censu- 
ring others  are  often  most  defective  themselves."  See 
Barrow's  Works,  vol,  i,  ser.  20 ;  Blair's  Sermons,  ser.  10, 
vol.  ii ;  Saurin's  Sermons,  ser.  4,  vol.  v. — Buck. 

Judgment,  considered  as  a  technical  and  scientific 
term  of  logic,  is  an  act  of  the  mind  by  which  something 
is  affirmed.  In  this  restricted  sense  it  is  one  of  the  sim- 
plest acts  or  operations  of  which  we  are  conscious  in  the 
exercise  of  our  rational  powers.  The  intellectual  fac- 
ulty called  judgment  is  the  power  of  determining  any- 
thing to  be  true  or  false.  In  every  instance  of  memory 
or  perception  there  is  involved  some  judgment,  some 
feeling  of  relationship,  of  space,  or  time,  or  similarity,  or 
contrast.  Consciousness  necessarily  involves  a  judg- 
ment ;  and,  as  every  act  of  mind  is  an  act  of  conscious- 
ness, every  act  of  mind  consequently  involves  a  judg- 
ment.    It  is  a  process  not  only  subsequent  to  the  acqui- 

j  sition  of  knowledge,  but  "  involved  as  a  condition  of  the 
acquisitive  process  itself."  There  is  not  only  included 
what  is  popularly  understood  as  comparison  (when  the 
properties  of  bodies  are  compared),  but  that  elemen- 
tary faculty,  that  fundamental  law  or  innate  idea,  which, 
in  the  first  instance,  makes  us  cognizant  of  the  property. 
Hence  Sir  William  Hamilton's  division  into  derivative 
and  primitive  cognitions,  the  derivative  being  of  our 
own  fabrication,  formed  from  certain  rules,  and  being 
the  tardy  result  of  perception  and  memon,',  of  attention, 

1  reflection,  abstraction.     These  are  derived  from  expe- 
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rience,  and,  as  such,  are  contingent;  and  as  all  expe- 
rience is  contingent,  aU  the  knowledge  derived  from 
experience  is  contingent  also.  But,  as  there  are  condi- 
tions of  the  mind  which  are  not  contingent,  which  are 
necessarj',  which  we  cannot  but  thinli,  which  thought 
supposes  as  its  fundamental  condition,  these  are  denom- 
inated primitive  cognitions;  these  primitive  and  gen- 
eral notions  being  the  root  of  all  principles,  the  founda- 
tion of  the  whole  edifice  of  science.  For  the  discovery 
of  this  great  truth  we  are  indebted  to  Leibnitz,  who,  in 
controverting  Locke's  view  of  innate  ideas,  asserted  the 
existence  of  a  principle  of  human  knowledge  indepen- 
dent of  and  superior  to  that  which  is  afforded  by  rhe 
senses.  Kant,' adopting  Leibnitz's  view,  furnishes  a 
test  by  which  these  two  elements  are  distinguished  from 
each  "other :  the  former,  being  contingent,  are  fluctu- 
ating and  uncertain ;  they  may  be  in  the  mind,  or  they 
may  not.  Every  fresh  scene  in  which  we  are  placed 
completely  alters  the  sensations,  and  the  particular  sen- 
sational judgments  of  which  we  are  conscious.  On  the 
contrary,  our  primitive  judgments  are  steady,  abiding, 
unalterable.  These  primitive  j  udgments,  he  asserts,  are 
of  two  kinds,  analytic  and  synthetic.  An  analytic  j  udg- 
ment  is  simply  a  declaration  of  something  necessarily 
belonging  to  a  given  notion,  as  that  every  triangle  has 
three  sides.  A  synthetic  judgment  may  be  a  declara- 
tion of  something  which  does  not  actually  belong  to  a 
notion,  but  which  our  minds  are  led,  by  some  kind  of 
evidence  or  other,  to  attribute  to  it,  as  "  Every  event  has 
an  efficient  cause."  Here  we  do  more  than  analyze  the 
expression :  we  attribute  altogether  a  fresh  notion  to  it, 
and  form  a  judgment  by  which  our  knowledge  is  ex- 
tended. Both  these  judgments  are  found  in  the  pure 
sciences,  and  form  the  very  principles  upon  which  they 
are  pursued.  It  may  be  well  to  remark,  however,  that 
Comte,  Herbert  Spencer,  Mill,  etc.,  following  Locke, 
deny  the  existence  of  these  primitive  judgments  alto- 
gether, even  tlie  axioms  which  stand  at  the  head  of 
mathematical  reasoning.  So  far  from  being  mental  and 
subjective,  they  are  truly  inductive,  derived  from  ob- 
servation ;  only  that  observation  is  so  constant,  and  that 
iniluction  is  so  easy  and  immediate,  tliat  we  fall  easily 
into  an  impression  that  these  laws  are  intuitive,  where- 
DA  they  are,  in  fact,  experimental.  For  instance,  the 
axioms  and  postidates  which  are  the  basis  of  Euclid's 
(icometry  are  not  metaphysical— written  on  the  intel- 
lect, and  drawn  out  of  the  brain — they  are  only  state- 
ments of  laws  observed  and  experienced.  See  Watts, 
Loyic,  ch.  iv,  p.  231;  Locke,  On  the  Umler standing,  i, 
222,  250;  ii,  271,  278;  Duncan,  Logic,  p.  145;  Keid,  On 
the  InliUcclntd  Powers,  p.  497,  etc.     (E.  de  P.) 

.JUDli.AIENT,  Right  OF  Private.  The  Church  of 
Konie  denies  the  right  as  claimed  by  Protestants  on  the 
following  grounds:  that  the  Church,  being  assisted  by 
the  Spirit  of  God  in  searching  the  Scriptures,  having  the 
promise  of  the  presence  of  Jesus  to  the  end  of  the  world, 
and  having  the  possession  of  the  unwritten  word  as  a 
commentary  on  the  written,  is  the  only  safe  interpreter 
of  holy  Scripture,  and  the  supreme  judge  by  whose  de- 
linitive  sentence  all  contfoversies  with  regard  to  the 
•meaning  of  particular  passages  or  the  general  doctrine 
of  holy  Scripture  must  be  determined.  It  makes  a  dis- 
tinction, liowcA'er,  between  the  learned  exegesis,  as  ap- 
plied to  the  sacred  WTitings,  and  that  interpretation 
which  emanates  from  the  Church.  The  interpretation 
of  the  Church  does  not  descend  to  the  details  which 
must  claim  the  attention  of  the  scientific  cxegetist. 
Tlius,  f(jr  example,  she  does  not  hold  it  her  duty,  nor  in- 
clude it  in  the  compass  of  her  rights,  to  determine  when, 
by  whom,  and  for  what  object  the  book  of  Job  was 
written;  or  what  particular  inducement  engaged  St. 
John  to  publish  his  Gospel,  or  St.  Paul  to  address  an 
epistle  to  the  Komans;  in  what  order  of  time  the  epis- 
tles of  the  apostle  followed  each  other,  etc.  As  little  does 
she  undertake  to  explain  particular  words  and  verses, 
their  bearnigs  one  on  the  other,  or  the  connection  exist- 
ing between  larger  portions  of  the  sacred  book.     An- 


tiquities,  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  word,  fall  not  within 
the  domain  of  her  interpretation ;  m  short,  that  inter- 
pretation extends  only  to  doctrines  of  faith  and  morals. 
Within  these  limits  she  declares  it  to  be  the  duty  of 
Christians  to  acquiesce  in  this  infallible  determination, 
and  that  it  is  presumption  and  impiety,  and  a  sin  for 
which  they  deserve  everlasting  punishment,  to  oppose 
tlieir  own  private  judgment,  which  cannot  of  itself  at- 
tain the  truth,  to  the  decision  of  the  Church,  which  can- 
not err. 

To  this  extraordinary  claim  Protestants  agree  in  op- 
posing this  principle,  that  the  holy  Scriptures  are  the 
only  rule  of  faith.  But,  while  there  is  a  general  agree- 
ment as  to  this,  i.  e.  to  receive  tiie  Scriptiu-es  as  a  suffi- 
cient rule  of  faith,  and  as  the  only  authoritative  rule, 
there  are  wide  diversities  of  opinion  concerning  the 
power  reserved  to  the  Church  as  to  the  doctrines  of  re- 
ligion. The  extreme  view  is  that  the  Church  at  no 
time  possesses  the  right  of  intermeddling  in  articles  of 
faith.  The  essential  articles  of  faith  are  so  few,  so  sim- 
ple, and  so  easily  gathered  out  of  clear  and  explicit  pas- 
sages, that  it  is  impossible  for  any  man  who  has  the 
exercise  of  his  reason  to  miss  them ;  that  no  harm  can 
arise  from  aUowing  any  man  to  interpret  the  Scriptures 
as  he  pleases ;  and  that,  as  Scripture  may  be  sufficiently 
understood  for  purposes  of  salvation  without  any  foreign 
assistance,  all  creeds  and  confessions  of  faith  composed 
and  prescribed  by  human  authority  are  an  encroach- 
ment upon  the  prerogative  of  the  supreme  Teacher,  and 
an  invasion  of.  the  right  of  private  judgment.  Such 
fiu-thermore  maintain  that  all  divisions  among  Chris- 
tians have  grown  out  of  the  attempt  of  the  Church  to 
force  upon  Christians  uniformity  of  belief  as  to  the  doc- 
trines of  holy  Scripture. 

This  view  of  the  right  of  private  judgment  is  gener- 
ally held  by  the  followers  of  Socinus,  and  among  its 
ablest  champions  at  the  present  day  are  some  of  the 
leading  minds  of  the  Church  of  England,  who,  on  ac- 
count of  their  peculiar  views,  are  denominated  Jloder- 
ate.  Catholic,  Broad  Church,  by  the  friends  of  that  party; 
Latitudinarian,  or  Indifferent,  by  its  enemies.  Believ- 
ing that  the  superficial  differences  between  Christians 
are  as  nothing  in  comparison  with  their  essential  agree- 
ment, they  are  willing  that  the  portals  of  the  Church 
should  be  flung  as  wide  open  as  the  gates  of  heaven. 
This  is  clearly  set  forth  by  the  late  Dr.  Arnold :  "AU 
societies  of  men,  whether  we  call  them  states  or  church- 
es, should  make  their  bond  to  consist  in  a  common  ob- 
ject and  a  common  practice  rather  than  in  a  common 
belief;  in  other  words,  their  end  should  be  good  rather 
than  truth.  We  may  consent  to  act  together,  but  v.-e 
cannot  consent  to  believe  together ;  many  motives  may 
persuade  us  to  the  one :  we  may  like  the  object,  or  we 
may  like  our  company,  or  we  may  think  it  safest  to  join 
them,  or  most  convenient,  and  any  one  of  these  motives 
is  quite  sufficient  to  induce  a  unit}"  of  action,  action  be- 
ing a  thing  in  our  own  power.  But  no  motives  can  per- 
suade us  to  believe  together;  we  maj'  wish  a  statement 
to  be  true,  we  may  admire  those  who  believe  it,  wc  may 
find  it  very  inconvenient  not  to  believe  it;  all  this  helps 
us  nothing;  unless  our  own  mind  is  freely  convinced  that 
the  statement  or  doctrine  is  true,  we  cannot  by  possibil- 
ity believe  it. 

"  Such  a  union  of  action  appears  historically  to  have 
been  the  original  bond  of  the  Christian  Church.  Who- 
ever was  willing  to  receive  Christ  as  his  Master,  to  join 
his  people,  and  to  walk  according  to  his  rules,  was 
admitted  to  the  Christian  society.  We  know  that  in 
the  earliest  Church  there  existed  the  strangest  varieties 
of  belief,  some  Christians  not  even  believing  that  there 
would  be  a  resurrection  of  the  dead.  Of  course  it  was 
not  intended  that  such  varieties  should  be  perpetual ;  a 
closer  union  of  belief  was  gradually  effected ;  but  the 
point  to  observe  is  that  the  union  of  belief  grew  out  of 
the  union  of  action ;  it  was  the  result  of  belonging  to 
the  society  rather  than  a  previous  condition  required  for 
belonging  to  it,  for  no  liuman  power  can  presume  to 
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inquire  into  the  degree  of  a  man's  positive  belief.  A 
general,  hearty  belief  in  Christianity  is  to  be  regarded 
by  the  Church,  not  as  its  starting-point,  but  as  its  high- 
est perfection.  To  begin  with  a  strict  creed  and  no  effi- 
cient Christian  institutions  is  the  sure  way  to  hypocrisy 
and  unbelief;  to  begin  with  the  most  general  confession 
of  faith  imputed,  that  is,  as  a  test  of  membership,  but 
with  vigorous  Christian  institutions,  is  the  way  most 
likely  to  lead  not  only  to  a  real  and  general  belief,  but 
also  to  a  lively  perception  of  the  highest  points  of  Chris- 
tian faith.  In  other  words,  intellectual  objections  to 
Christianity  should  be  tolerated  when  they  are  com- 
bined with  moral  obedience ;  tolerated,  because  in  this 
way  they  are  most  surely  removed ;  whereas  a  corrupt  or 
disorganized  Church,  with  a  minute  creed,  encoiu-ages 
intellectual  objections;  and  if  it  proceeds  to  put  them 
down  by  force,  it  does  often  violate  the  right  of  con- 
science, punishing  an  unbelief  which  its  own  evil  had 
provoked,  and,  so  far  as  human  judgment  can  see,  has 
in  a  great  measure  justified.  In  primitive  usage,  a  her- 
etic was  not  properly  he  who  did  not  believe  what  the 
Church  taught,  but  he  who  wilfully  withdrew  himself 
from  its  society,  refusing  to  conform  to  its  system,  and 
setting  up  another  system  of  his  own." 

To  most  Protestants,  however,  this  plan  seems  very 
defective.  Kegarding  the  Christian  Church  as  a  soci- 
ety created  by  divine  institution,  it  possesses  all  the 
authority  which  Christ  meant  to  convey  through  his 
apostles  to  their  successors,  and  of  the  exercise  of  which 
the  apostles  have  left  examples.  They  deem  it  to  be 
incontrovertible  that  these  successive  teachers  in  the 
Christian  Church  were  intended  to  be  inter^jreters  and 
expounders  of  the  sacred  book;  that  they  are  invested 
with  authority  in  relation  to  the  doctrines  of  holy  Scrip- 
ture ;  and  that,  as  a  mere  acknowledgment  of  the  truth 
of  Scripture  is  not  a  sufficient  security  for  soundness  of 
faith,  it  is  lawful  for  the  Church  to  employ  additional 
guards  to  that  '•■  form  of  sound  words"  which  it  is  re- 
quired to  hold  fast  and  to  defend.  It  is  one  thing  to 
say  that  the  Bible  is  the  rule  of  faith,  and  another  to 
say  that  it  is  the  judge  to  determine  what  that  ride  is. 
The  latter  it  can  as  little  be  as  the  code  of  civil  law  can 
exercise  the  functions  of  the  judge ;  it  forms,  indeed,  the 
rule  of  judgment,  but  it  does  not  itself  pronounce  judg- 
ment. Hence  the  twentieth  article  of  the  Church  of 
England  declares  that  "the  Church  hath  autliority  in 
matters  of  faith."  So  the  Westminster  Confession, "  It 
belongeth  to  synods  and  councils  ministerially  to  de- 
termine controversies  of  faith."  See  Rogers,  Reason  and 
Faith ;  Wilson,  Apostolic  Fathers ;  Elliot,  Delineation  of 
Romanism  (see  Index) ;  Litton,  Church  of  Christ,  p.  77 
sq.     (E.  de  P.) 

JUDGMENT,  The  Last,  the  sentence  that  will  be 
passed  on  our  actions  at  the  last  day,  when  the  everlast- 
ing designs  of  God  concerning  this  lower  creation  shaO 
be  accoraphshed,  an  eiid  put  to  time,  and  the  destinies 
of  the  human  race  fixed  for  eternity.  This  is  one  of  the 
peculiar  doctrines  of  revelation,  a  doctrine  of  the  Gospel 
of  Jesus  Christ.  There  were,  indeed,  some  hints  of  it  in 
the  Old  Testament;  but  it  is  in  the  New  Testament 
that  we  have  it  frequently  and  particularly  declared  and 
described,  with  the  circumstances  with  which  it  wiU  be 
attended.  It  is  a  doctrine,  too,  which  is  entirely  agree- 
able to  reason,  which  fully  concurs  with  revelation  in 
directing  our  minds  to  a  state  of  retribution,  there  being 
no  alternative,  if  we  hold  not  the  truth  of  a  judgment 
to  come,  but  the  holding  that  the  creation  is  not  under 
a  moral  government.  For,  on  the  one  hand,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  we  live  imder  a  retributive  government,  and 
that  cognizance  is  taken  of  our  actions  by  an  invisible 
but  ever-present  Being,  whose  attributes  render  him  the 
determined  foe  of  vice,  and  tlie  steadfast  upholder  of 
righteousness.  On  the  other  hand,  there  has  been  an 
irresistible  demonstration,  from  the  experience  of  all 
ages,  that  no  accurate  proportion  is  at  present  main- 
tained between  conduct  and  condition.  The  wicked 
triumph  in  their  iniquity,  while  virtue  is  despised ;  her 


humble  votaries  are  borne  down  by  the  gloom  of  adversi- 
ty, or  reared  in  the  midst  of  sorrows  and  tears.  In  every 
age  of  the  world,  therefore,  men  have  been  perplexed  by 
what  seemed  opposite  evidences  as  to  the  superintend- 
ing care  of  a  wise  and  beneficent  Being.  The  only  way 
to  escape  the  difficulty  is  an  appeal  to  the  future ;  for 
either  the  idea  is  erroneous  of  one  living  under  a  moral 
government  at  all,  or  that  moral  government  must  have 
another  scene  of  display  where  its  impartiality  shall  be 
vindicated,  and  every  tliscrepancv  removed.  See  Fuller, 
Works,  ii,  78,  lOG,  152,  211,  367," 392,  437,  841,  859,  871, 
883, 90G ;  \ivi\g\\t,Theolo<jy ;  Irv'mg,  Argument  for  Judg- 
ment to  come.     See  Judgment  Day.     (E.  de  P.) 

Judgment  Day,  a  term  generally  used  to  desig- 
nate that  important  day  which  is  to  terminate  the  pres- 
ent dispensation  of  grace;  at  the  end  of  the  world,  when 
time  shall  be  no  more,  and  the  eternal  state  of  all  men 
be  unchangeably  fixed  (2  Pet.  iii,  7). 

I.  Proof  of  a  general  Judgment.— The  arguments  for 
this  are  these:  1.  The  justice  of  God  requires  it ;  for  it 
is  evident  that  this  attribute  is  not  clearly  displayed  in 
tlw!  dispensation  of  things  in  the  present  state  (2  Tliess. 
i,G,7;  Luke  xiv,26).  2.  The  accusations  of  natural  con- 
science are  testimonies  in  favor  of  this  belief  (Rom.  ii, 
15;  Dan.  v,  5,  G;  Acts  xxiv,  25).  3.  It  may  be  con- 
cluded, from  the  relation  men  stand  in  to  God,  as  crea- 
tures to  a  Creator.  He  has  a  right  to  give  them  a  law, 
and  to  make  them  accountable  for  the  breach  of  it  (Kom. 
xiv,  12).  4.  The  resurrection  of  Christ  is  a  certain  proof 
of  it.  See  Acts  xvii,  31 ;  Rom.  xiv,  9.  5.  The  Scrip- 
ture, in  a  variety  of  places,  sets  it  bevond  all  doubt  (Jude 
14,  15;  2  Cor.  v,  10;  Matt,  xxv;  Rom.  xiv,  10,  11;  2 
Thess.  i,  7, 10 ;  1  Thess.  iv,  16, 17).  See  above.  Judg- 
ment, Last. 

II.  The  Judge.  — The  Bible  declares  that  God  will 
judge  the  world  by  Jesus  Christ  (Acts  xvii,  31).  The 
triune  God  Avill  be  the  Judge,  as  to  original  authority, 
power,  and  right  of  judgment;  but  according  to  the 
economy  settled  between  the  three  divine  persons,  the 
work  is  assigned  to  the  Son  (Rom.  xiv,  9,  10),  who  will 
appear  in  his  human  nature  (John  v,  27 ;  Acts  xvii,  31), 
with  great  power  and  glory  (1  Thess.  iv,  16, 17) ;  visible 
to  every  eye  (Rev.  i,  7) ;  penetrating  every  heart  (1  Cor. 
iv,  5 ;  Rom.  ii,  IG) ;  with  fidl  authority  over  all  (Jlatt. 
xxviii,  18),  and  acting  with  strict  justice  (2  Tim.  iv,  8). 
As  for  the  concern  of  others  in  the  judgment,  angels 
will  be  no  otherwise  concerned  than  as  attendants,  gath- 
ering the  elect,  raising  the  dead,  etc.,  but  not  as  advising 
or  judging.  Saints  are  said  to  judge  the  world,  not  as 
co-judges  with  Christ,  but  as  a|ii)rovers  of  his  sentence, 
and  as  their  holy  lives  and  cxliortations  will  rise  up  in 
judgment  against  their  wickctl  neiglilmrs  (I  Cor.  vi,2,3). 

HI.  The  Persons  that  vill  he  judged. — These  will  be 
men  and  devils.  The  righteous  will  probably  be  tried 
first,  as  represented  in  Matt.  xxv.  They  will  be  raised 
first,  though  ]ierhaps  not  a  thousand  years  before  the 
rest,  as  some  have  supposed  [see  jMillennium]  ;  since 
the  resurrection  of  all  the  bodies  of  the  saints  is  spoken 
of  as  in  a  moment,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  at  the 
last  trump,  in  order  to  their  meeting  the  Lord  in  the 
air,  and  being  with  him,  not  on  earth,  but  forever  in 
heaven  (1  Cor.  xv,  52;  1  Thess.  iv,  16, 17). 

IV.  The  Rule  of  Judgment. — We  are  informed  that  the 
books  will  be  opened  (Rev.  xx,  12) :  1.  The  book  of  di- 
vine omniscience  (]Mal.  iii,  5),  or  remembrance  (jMal.  iii, 
15);  2.  The  book  of  conscience  (Rom.  i,  IG);  3.  The 
book  of  Providence  (Rom.  ii,  4,  5) ;  4.  The  book  of  the 
Scriptures,  law,  and  Gospel  (John  xii,  48 ;  Rom.  ii,  12, 
IG);  5.  The  book  of  life  (Luke  x,  20;  Rev.  iii,  5;  xx, 
12, 15). 

V.  The  Time  of  Judgment. — The  soul  will  be  either 
happy  or  miserable  immediately  after  death,  but  the 
general  judgment  will  not  be  till  after  the  resurrection 
(Heb.  ix,  27).  There  is  a  day  appointed  (Acts  xvii,  31), 
but  it  is  unknown  to  men.     See  Intermediate  State. 

VI.  The  Place. — This  is  also  uncertain.  Some  sup- 
pose it  wUl  be  in  the  air,  because  the  judge  will  come  in 
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the  clouds  of  heaven,  and  the  living  saints  will  then  be 
changed,  and  the  dead  saints  raised,  and  both  be  caught 
up  to  meet  the  Lord  in  the  air  (1  Thess.  iv,  16, 17).  Oth- 
ers think  it  will  be  on  the  earth,  on  the  new  eartli,  on 
which  they  will  descend  from  the  air  with  Christ.  The 
place  where,  however,  is  of  no  consequence,  when  com- 
pared with  the  state  in  which  we  shall  appear.  As  the 
Scriptures  represent  it  as  certain  (Eccles.  xi,  9),  univer- 
sal (2  Cor.  v,  11),  righteous  (Kom.  ii,  5),  decisive  (1  Cor. 
XV,  52),  and  eternal  as  to  its  consequences  (Heb.  vi,  2), 
let  us  be  concerned  for  the  welfare  of  our  immortal  in- 
terests, flee  to  the  refuge  set  before  us,  improve  our  pre- 
cious time,  depend  on  the  merits  of  the  Redeemer,  and 
adhere  to  the  dictates  of  the  divine  Word,  that  we  may 
be  found  of  him  in  peace.  See  Bates,  WorL^,  p.  449; 
Hopkins  and  Stoddard,  On  the  Lust  Judgment ;  Gill,  Body 
of  Divinitij,  ii,  467,  8vo;  Boston,  Fourfold  State;  Her- 
vcy.  Works,  new  edition,  i,  72,  75 ;  ii,  28,  223 ;  iv,  155.— 
Henderson's  Buck.     See  Kesuurection. 

Judgment-hall.     See  Pr.etorium. 

Judgment-seat  (ftijfia,  properly  a  step,  hence  a 
rostrum  or  stage  for  speakers ;  as  a  "  throne,"  e.  g.  Her- 
od's in  the  theatre  at  Cssarea,  Acts  xii,  21),  an  elevated 
scat  or  tribunal  (in  James  ii,  6,  the  term  is  Kpm'jpiov,  a 
court  of  justice),  especially  of  the  Roman  governor 
(Matt,  xxvii,  19;  John  xix,  13;  Acts  xviii,  12,  16, 17; 
XXV,  6, 10, 17) :  hence  of  the  final  bar  of  God  (Rom.  xiv, 
10 ;  2  Cor.  v,  10).     See  Pavement. 


Eoniau  Jud^'i 


(1  loin  a  nniqne  esimrle 
\\  ilton  Ilou-e  ) 


Judgments  ok  God.  1.  This  expression  is  of  fre- 
quent occurrence  in  the  Scriptures,  and  its  sense  is  gen- 
erally determined  by  the  connection.  When  (iod's  judg- 
ments arc  spoken  of,  the  term  may  denote  either  the 
secret  decisions  of  the  divine  will  (I'sa.  x,  5;  xxxvi,  6), 
or  the  declarations  of  (Jod's  will  revealed  in  the  Scrip- 
tures (lixod.  xxi,  1;  Deut.  vii,  12;  Neh.  ix,  13;  Psa. 
cxix,  7-175),  or  the  indictions  of  i)unishmont  on  the 
wiL-ked  (Exod.  vi,  G ;  xii,  12;  Prov.  xix,  29;  Ezck.  xxv, 
1 1 ;  Rev.  xvi,  7).  The  Scriptures  give  us  many  awful 
instaiu:es  of  the  display  of  divine  justice  in  the  punish- 
ment of  nations,  families,  and  individuals  for  their  in- 
iquities. See  Gen.  vii;  xix,  25;  Exod.  xv:  Judg.  i,  6, 
7 ;  Acts  xii,  23 ;  Esther  v,  14,  with  vii,  10 ;  2  Kin'i's  xi  •' 
Lev.  x,  1,  2;  Acts  v,  1-10;  Isa.  xxx,  1-5;  1  Sam.  xv] 
9;  1  Kingsxii,  25,  33. 

2.  In  a  less  legitimate  application,  the  strange  trials 
to  wliich  those  sust)ected  of  guilt  were  put  in  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  con.lucte.l  -.viih  many'  devout  ceremonies  by 


the  ministers  of  religion,  and  pronounced  to  be  the 
judgments  of  God!  The  ordeal  consisted  of  various 
kinds:  walking  blindfold  amid  burning  ploughshares, 
holding  in  the  hand  a  red-hot  bar,  and  plunging  the  arm 
mto  boiling  water.  The  popular  affirmation,  "I  will 
put  my  hand  into  the  fire  to  confirm  this,"  appears  to  be 
derived  from  this  solemn  custom.  Challenging  the  ac- 
cuser to  single  combat,  when  frequently  the  stoutest 
champion  was  allowed  to  supply  their  place;  swallow- 
ing a  morsel  of  consecrated  bread ;  sinking  or  swimming 
in  a  river  for  witchcraft,  or  weighing  a  witch ;  stretch- 
ing out  the  arms  before  the  cross,  till  the  champion 
soonest  wearied  dropped  his  arms  and  lost  his  estate, 
which  was  decided  by  the  very  short  chancery  suit  call- 
ed the  judicium  cruets. 

Those  who  were  accused  of  robbery  were  put  to  trial 
by  a  piece  of  barley  bread,  on  which  the  mass  had  been 
said,  and,  if  they  could  not  swallow  it,  were  declared 
guilty.  Probably  the  saj'ing,  "  j\lay  this  piece  of  bread 
choke  me,"  comes  from  this  custom.  Among  the  proofs 
of  guilt  was  that  of  the  bleeding  of  a  corpse.  If  a  person 
was  murdered,  it  was  believed  that  at  the  touch  or  ap- 
proach of  the  murderer  the  blood  gushed  out  of  the  body 
in  various  parts.  By  the  side  of  the  bier,  if  the  slight- 
est change  was  observable  in  the  eyes,  the  mouth,  feet, 
or  hands  of  the  corpse,  the  murderer  was  conjectured  to 
be  present ;  and  it  is  probable  that  many  innocent  spec- 
tators have  suffered  death  in  consequence. 

It  is  well  to  mark,  in  extenuation  of  these  absurd  prac- 
tices of  our  rude  ancestors,  that  these  customs  were  a 
substitute  for  written  laws  which  that  barbarous  period 
had  not ;  and  as  no  community  can  exist  without  laws, 
the  ignorance  of  the  people  had  recourse  to  these  cus- 
toms, which,  bad  and  absurd  as  they  were,  served  to 
close  controversies  which  otherwise  might  have  given 
birth  to  more  destructive  practices.  Ordeals  are,  in 
truth,  the  rude  laws  of  a  barbarous  people  who  have  not 
yet  obtained  a  written  code,  and  not  advanced  enough 
in  civilization  to  enter  into  refined  inquiries,  the  subtle 
distinctions  and  elaborate  investigations  which  a  court 
of  law  demands. 

It  is  a  well-established  fact,  however,  that  they  were 
acquainted  in  those  times  with  secrets  to  pass  unhurt 
these  singular  trials.  This  was  especially  the  case  with 
ordeals  of  tire  and  boiling  water.  Doubtless  the  more 
knowing  ones  possessed  those  secrets  and  medicaments 
which  thej'  had  at  hand  to  pass  through  these  trials  in 
perfect  security.  See  Jortin,  Remarks  on  Eccles.  Hist. 
iii,  246  sq.     See  Ordeal.     (E.  de  P.) 

Judicature,  Courts  of.  See  Judge;  Court; 
TiMAL;  TuiitixAL;  Council,  etc. 

Judices  electi,  select  judges,  is  a  term  applied  to  a 
number  of  judges  occasionally  selected  to  hear  an  appeal 
from  an  excommunicated  presbyter  or  deacon  against 
his  own  bishop.  The  Council  of  Sardica  allowed  an 
appeal  to  the  metropolitan ;  and  in  such  a  case  the  me- 
tropolitan had  three  ways  of  proceeding — either  to  select 
a  number  of  judges,  generally  twelve,  to  hear  the  case; 
or  to  refer  the  matter  to  a  provincial  sjmod;  or  to  hear 
the  causes  himself  without  a  synod.  It  is,  however, 
doubtful  whether  a  metropolitan  had  power  to  depose  a 
bishop. — Farrar,  Eccles.  Diet.  s.  v. 

Judicial  Blindness  or  Hardness,  a  term  employ- 
ed to  express  a  state  of  moral  incorrigibility.  So  we 
read, Mark  iii,  5,  "Being  grieved  for  the  blindness — hard- 
ness —  of  their  hearts."  So  Rom.  xi,  25,  "  Blindness — 
hardness — in  part  hath  happened  to  Israel."  Eph.  iv,  18, 
"  Because  of  the  blindness — hardness — of  their  hearts." 
2  Cor.  iii,  14,  "Their  minds  were  blinded — hardened ;" 
and  elsewhere.  This  expression  is  of  special  interest  to 
the  theologian  on  account  of  two  questions  connected 
with  it. 

1.  Is  it  an  infliction  of  God? — From  such  passages  as 
Isa.  vi,  10,  some  have  said  that  God  commands  the 
prophet  to  do  a  certain  thing  to  this  people,  and  then 
piuiishes  the  people:  nay,  this  appears  stronger  stiU, 
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where  the  passage  is  quoted,  as  (John  xii,  40),  He  hath 
bliiuled  their  eyes  and  hardened  their  hearts;  which 
seems  to  be  contradictory  to  Matt,  xiii,  15,  where  the 
people  themselves  are  said  to  have  closed  their  own 
ej'es ;  and  so  Acts  xxviii,  27.  These  seemuig  contra- 
dictions are  very  easily  reconciled.  God,  by  giving 
plenty  and  abundance,  affords  the  means  of  the  people's 
abusing  his  goodness,  and  becoming  both  over-fat  with 
food  anil  intoxicated  with  drink ;  and  thus  his  very  be- 
neficence may  be  said  to  make  their  heart  fat,  and  their 
eyes  heavy,  while  at  the  same  time  the  people,  by  their 
own  act,  their  overfeeding,  become  unwieldy,  indolent, 
bloated,  over-fat  at  heart,  and,  moreover,  so  stupefied 
by  liquor  and  strong  drink,  that  their  eyes  and  ears  may 
be  useless  to  them :  with  wide-open  eyes, "  staring,  they 
may  stare,  but  not  perceive;  and  listening,  they  may 
hear,  but  not  understand ;"  and  in  this  lethargic  state 
they  will  continue,  preferring  it  to  a  more  sedate,  ra- 
tional condition,  and  refusing  to  forbear  from  prolonging 
the  causes  of  it,  lest  at  any  sober  interval  they  should 
see  truly  with  their  eyes  and  hear  accurately  with  their 
ears,  in  consequence  of  which  they  should  be  shocked 
at  themselves,  be  converted,  be  changed  from  such  mis- 
conduct, and  I  should  heal  them — should  cure  these  de- 
lusory effects  of  their  surfeits  and  dissoluteness.  Comp. 
Isa.  v,  11;  xxviii,  7.  This  is  equally  true  in  spiritual 
matters.  In  short,  the  expressions  in  question  are  to  be 
miderstood  in  the  same  sense  as  the  hardening  of  Pha- 
raoh's heart  under  a  perversion  by  his  own  wilfulness 
of  the  providences  of  God  (Rom.  ix,  17, 18).  See  Pre- 
destination. 

2.  Is  this  state  hopeless? — That  sinners  may,  by  a 
course  of  persistent  opposition  to  God,  so  far  destroy  or 
deaden  their  conscience  as  to  be  beyond  the  hope  (but  not 
absolutely  the  power)  of  divine  grace,  is  a  fearful  fact, 
and  one  corroborated  by  the  Holy  .Scriptures  (1  Tim.  iv, 
2;  Rom.  i,  28;  2  Thess.  ii,  11,  Heb.  vi,  G).  But  this 
condition,  again,  is  not  so  much  the  result  of  God's  de- 
termination as  of  their  own  inveterate  perversity.  See 
Unpardonable  Sin. 

Judicium  Dei.     See  Jud(^::.:ents  of  God. 

Ju'dith  (lleb.  YehudUi,'  r^^lW^,  Je!cess,-  Septuag. 
'Ioi't(.3'),  the  name  of  two  females;  properly  the  femi- 
nine form  of  "^"I^il^  Judceus  (comp.  Jer.  xxxvi,  14,  21) ; 
but  in  the  passage  of  Genesis  it  is  generally  taken  as 
the  correlative  of  Jiickth,  i.  e.  "pi-cnsed." 

1.  Tlie  daughter  of  Beeri,  the  Hittite,  and  one  of  the 
first  Uvo  wives  of  Esau  (Gen.  xxvi,  34).  She  is  else- 
where more  correctly  called  Aholibamaii,  the  daughter 
of  Anah  the  Horite  (Gen.  xxxvi,  2-14).     See  Esau. 

2.  Tlie  heroine  of  the  apocryphal  book  which  bears 
her  name,  who  appears  as  an  ideal  type  of  piety  (Jud. 
viii,  G),  beauty  (xi,  21),  courage,  and  chastitj'  (xvi,  22 
sq.).  Her  supposed  descent  from  Simeon  (ix,  2),  and 
the  manner  in  which  she  refers  to  his  cruel  deed  (Gen. 
xxxiv,  25  sq.),  mark  the  conception  of  the  character, 
which  e\ndently  belongs  to  a  period  of  stern  and  peril- 
ous conflict.  The  most  unscrupulous  daring  (ch.  xiii)  is 
combined  with  zealous  ritualism  (xii,  1  sq.),  and  faith  is 
turned  to  action  rather  than  to  supplication  (viii,31  sq.). 
Clement  of  Rome  (Ep.  i,  55)  assigns  to  Judith  the  epi 
thet  given  to  Jael  (^'lovctid  >'/  /AaKapia);  and  Jerome 
sees  in  her  exploit  the  image  of  the  victory  of  the 
Church  over  the  power  of  evil  (Ep.  Ixxix,  11,  p.  508 ; 
Judith  ...  in  Uyo  Ecclesiaj  diabolum  capite  trunca 
vit;  compare  Ep.  xxii,  21,  p.  105).  According  to  the 
Greek  text,  Judith  was  the  rich  widow  of  JIanasses  of 
Bethulia ;  to  which  the  Vulgate  adds  that  she  was  the 
daughter  of  Merari,  or  more  properly  Beari  C^iS^),  as 
the  Hebrew  recension  has  it;  the  latter  .ilso  places  her 
in  the  days  of  Maccabieus,  which  is  undoubtedly  correct. 
—Smith ;  Kitto.     See  Judith,  Book  of. 

JUDITH,  Book  of,  one  of  the  most  interesting  of 
the  apocrj-phal  books,  which  has  called  forth  a  greater 
variety  of  opinions  among  interpreters  since  the  days  of 
the  Reformation  than  almost  any  other  of  the  Deutero- 


canonical  productions.     Our  statements  on  the  subject 
are  largely  taken  from  the  article  in  Kitto's  Cydopoidia. 

I.  Title  ami  Position  of  the  Book. — The  book  is  named 
after  its  heroine,  ri^'71iT|'=Jezws5.  St.  Jerome's  opin- 
ion, that  it  is  so  called  because  Judith  was  the  authoress 
of  it  {Comment,  in  Arjg. i,  6),  is  rightly  rejected  by  every 
scholar.  In  the  MSS.  of  the  Alexandrine  version,  the 
Vulgate,  and  in  Wycliffe's  translation,  Judith  is  placed 
between  Tobit  and  Esther.  This  is  followed  by  Cover- 
dale,  the  Geneva  version,  the  Bishops'  Bible,  and  the  A. 
v.,  where,  from  the  nature  of  the  division,  it  is  put  be- 
tween Tobit  and  the  apocryphal  Esther.  In  the  Vati- 
can copies  it  is  jilaced  between  Tobit  and  the  Wisdom 
of  Solomon;  in  the  Zurich  Bible,  between  Baruch  and 
the  apocryphal  Esther;  whilst  Luther  puts  it  at  the 
head  of  the  apocryphal  books. 

II.  Design  and  Contents  of  the  Boole. — The  object  of 
this  book  evidently  is  to  show  that  as  long  as  God's  peo- 
ple walk  in  his  commandments  blamelessl}-,  no  matter 
how  distressing  the  circumstances  in  which  they  may 
temporarily  be  placed,  the  Lord  will  not  suffer  the  ene- 
my to  triumph  over  them,  but  will  in  due  time  appear 
for  their  deliverance,  and  cause  even  those  who  are  not 
Jews  to  acknowledge  that  the  God  of  Israel  is  the  only 
true  God.  In  its  external  form  this  book  bears  the 
character  of  the  record  of  a  historical  event,  describing 
the  complete  defeat  of  the  Assyrians  by  the  Jews 
through  the  prowess  of  a  woman. 

In  the  twelfth  year  of  his  reign,  Nebuchadnezzar, 
or,  as  he  is  called  in  the  Greek,  Nabuchodonosor,  king 
of  Assj'ria  in  Nineveh,  assisted  by  the  nations  who 
dwelt  in  the  hill-countn,%  by  Euphrates,  Tigris,  Hydas- 
pes,  and  by  the  plain  of  Arioch,  king  of  the  Elymaj- 
ans,  made  war  against  Arphaxad,  king  of  Media,  who 
had  fortified  himself  in  Ecbatana  (i,  1-7) ;  and,  despite 
the  inhabitants  of  the  countries  of  the  west,  Persia,  Li- 
banus,  anti-Libanus,  Carmel,  Galaad,  Galilee,  Esdraelon, 
Samaria,  etc.,  refusing  their  aid  (ver.  8-12),  conquered 
Arphaxad,  and,  returned  home  to  Nineveh  in  the  seven- 
teenth year  of  his  feign  (ver.  13-lG).  The  following 
year,  determined  to  carry  out  his  resolution  to  wTcak  his 
vengeance  on  those  nations  who  refused  their  aid,  he 
dispatched  his  chief  general  Ilolofernes,  at  the  head  of 
120,000  infantry  and  12,000  cavaby  (ii,  1-22),  who  soon 
subdued  Mesopotamia,  Syria,  Libya,  Cilicia,  and  Idumsea 
(ii,  23 ;  iii,  8),  and  marched  on  Judaja  (ver.  9, 10).  The 
inhabitants  of  the  sea-coast  made  a  voluntary  submis- 
sion, which,  however,  did  not  prevent  their  territories 
from  being  laid  waste,  their  sacred  groves  bunied,  and 
their  idols  destroyed,  in  order  that  divine  honors  should 
be  paid  only  to  Nebuchadnezzar.  Holoferncs,  having 
finally  encamped  in  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  (i,  3),  re- 
mained inactive  for  a  whole  month — or  two,  according 
to  the  Latm  version.  But  the  children  of  Israel,  who 
had  newly  returned  from  the  captivity,  having  heard  of 
Holofernes's  atrocities,  and  being  afraid  of  his  despoiling 
the  Temple,  determined  to  resist  the  enemy,  and  jjre- 
pared  for  war  under  the  direction  of  their  high-priest 
Joachim,  or  Eliakim,  and  the  senate.  They  at  once  took 
possession  of  the  high  momitains  and  fortified  villages 
(iv,  1-5),  whilst  the  inhabitants  of  Bethulia  and  Beto- 
mestham,  according  to  the  command  of  the  high-priest 
Joachim,  guarded  the  passes  of  the  mountains  near  Do- 
thaim  (ver.  6-8);  and,  having  made  all  the  necessary 
preparations,  they  held  a  solemn  fast  and  prayed  to  God 
for  protection  (ver.  9-15).  Enraged,  as  well  as  aston- 
ished at  their  audacity  in  preparing  to  fight  against  him, 
Holofernes  made  inquiries  of  the  chiefs  of  Ammon  and 
]\Ioab  who  this  people  was  (v,  1-4).  Achior,  the  leader 
of  the  Ammonites,  then  gives  him  the  history  of  the 
Jews,  and  tells  him  that  no  power  could  vanquish  them 
unless  they  sin  against  their  God  (ver.  5-21).  The 
proud  army,  however,  becomes  exceedingly  angry  with 
this  statement  (vi,  1-9),  and  Holofernes  orders  Achior 
to  be  thrown  into  the  Jewish  camp,  in  order  that  he 
may  be  destroyed  in  the  general  destruction  which  was 
impendmg  over  the  people  whom  he  described  as  in- 
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vincible  (ver.  10-13).  The  Jews  pick  him  up,  and  lead 
him  to  the  governor  of  Bethiilia,  to  whom  he  relates 
this,  and  who  comforts  him  (ver.  14-21).  The  next  day 
Holofernes  marches  against  Bethulia,  takes  the  moun- 
tain passes,  seizes  all  the  supplies  of  water  (vii,  1-7),  and 
lays  siege  to  the  city  (ver.  8-19),  which  lasts  forty  days, 
when  the  famishing  people  urge  upon  the  governor 
Ozias  to  surrender  it,  and  he  decides  to  do  so  unless  re- 
lieved within  live  days  (ver.  20-32).  The  pious  widow 
Judith,  however,  denounces  this  decision  as  tempting 
the  Almighty  (viii,  1-31),  and  conceives  a  plan  for  de- 
livering the  people  (ver.  32-36).  With  this  view  she 
entreats  the  governor  and  elders  to  give  up  all  idea  of 
surrender,  and  to  permit  the  gates  of  the  city  to  be 
opened  for  her.  Having  prayed  to  the  God  of  her  fa- 
thers for  the  overthrow  of  the  enemy  (ix,  1-14),  she  ar- 
rays herself  in  rich  attire,  and,  accompanied  by  her  maid, 
who  carries  a  bag  of  provision,  goes  to  the  camp  of 
Holofernes  (x,  1-11).  The  guards,  seeing  this  beautifid 
woman,  and  hearing  her  story,  conduct  her  to  the  gen- 
eral (ver.  12-23),  whom  she  tells  that  the  Jews  would 
now  be  vanquished,  because  they  had  sinned  against 
God  in  eating  the  victuals  consecrated  to  the  Temple 
(xi,  1-15);  that  she  had  fled  from  the  impending  de- 
struction, and  woiUd  show  him  the  access  to  the  city, 
only  requestuig  tliat  she  shoidd  be  permitted  to  go  out 
of  the  camp  to  pray  in  the  night  (ver.  16-19).  Holo- 
fernes, smitten  with  her  charms,  gives  her  a  sumptuous 
entertainment,  and  invites  her  to  remain  alone  with  him 
withm  the  tent  that  night  (xii,  1-20).  When  heavily 
asleep  in  consequence  of  having  drunk  too  freely,  Judith 
seizes  his  falchion,  strikes  off  his  head,  gives  it  to  her 
maid  outside,  who  puts  it  in  the  bag  which  contained 
the  provisions ;  they  both  leave  the  camp  as  usual  un- 
der the  pretence  of  devotion,  and  return  to  Bethulia,  dis- 
playing the  head  of  Holofernes,  amidst  the  rejoicings 
and  thanksgivings  of  the  people  (xiii,  1-20),  Achior, 
hearing  of  this  wonderfid  deliverance,  is  at  once  con- 
verted to  Judaism,  whilst  Judith  counsels  the  Israelites 
to  surprise  the  enemy  next  morning  (xiv,  1-10),  who, 
being  panic-stricken  at  the  loss  of  their  general,  are  soon 
discomfited,  leaving  immense  siX)il  in  the  hands  of  the 
Jews  (xiv,  11-xv,  11).  The  women  of  Israel  then  ex- 
press their  gratitude  to  their  sister  (ver.  12-13),  whilst 
Judith  bursts  forth  in  a  sublime  song  of  praise  to  the 
God  of  their  salvation  (xvi,  1-17),  whereupon  all  of  them 
go  up  to  Jerusalem  to  worship  the  Lord  with  sacrifices 
and  feastings  (ver.  18-20).  Juditli  afterwards  rtturns  to 
her  native  place,  Bethulia,  manumits  her  inaid,  ami  dies 
at  the  advanced  age  of  105  years,  greatly  lamented  by  all 
the  nation,  whose  peace  no  enemy  dared  to  disturb  ibr  a 
long  time  (ver.  21-25).  The  Jews  enjoying  a  profound 
and  happy  peace,  a  yearly  festival  (according  to  the 
Vulgate)  is  instituted  in  honor  of  the  victory. 

III.  Oriyinal  Lanffuage,  Versions,  Condition  of  (he  Texts, 
e'f-— That  tliis  book,  was  originally  written  "in  Hebrew 
or  Syro-Chaldaic.is  distinctly  declared  by  St.  Jerome, 
who  says  that  "Judith  is  read  by  the  Jews  among  the 
Hagiographa  .  .  .  and,  h,  Imj  irrhun  in  Chaklee  (Chal- 
da;o  sermone  conscript  u.  >.  is  re.koned  among  the  histo- 
ries," and  that  he  had  used  a  (  li;dilee  codex  to  correct 
therel)y  the  vitiated  readings  of  the  MSS.  {Prtpf.  ad 
Jud.).  This  is,  moreover,  corroborated  bv  the  Bvzan- 
tine  historian  John  Malalas  (fl.  circa  A.D.  880\"who, 
having  embodied  the  contents  of  Judith  in  his  Chrono- 
graphia,  remarks,  'IViSra  ct  iv  rah:  'EfipaiKa'ig  f/(0fp£- 
rai  ypcKpcni:  (i,  203,  ed.  Oxon.  1691).  Besides,  the  Greek 
contams  unmistakable  indications  that  it  was  made  from 
a  Hebrew  or  Aramajan  original,  e.  g.  giving  the  Hebrew 
use  of  the  relative  tv  <^  durpilSiv  tv  aim^  (x,  2),  uiv  ro 
yXJ/^oc  aiiTdv  (xvi,  4),  the  literal  rendering  of  ri3n:3a 
IV  ry  TTctpnijio^  (xii, 7), which  has  occasioned  so  much 
difficidty  to^interpreters,  but  which  is  easy  enough  when 
it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  Hebrew  preposition  n  sig- 
nifies «/,/«/,  nmr;  the  manv  Hebraisms  (i,7,16;  ii,5  7 
18,  23 ;  iiiy  3, 10 ;  iv,  -2,  0,  11,13;  v,  9, 12, 14, 16, 18 ;'  vii' 


15,18;  ix,  8;  x,  7,  23;  xi,  6, 16;  xii,  13,  20;  xiv,  19), 
and  the  mistranslations  of  the  Hebrew  (i,  8 ;  ii,  2 ;  iii,  1, 
9, 10;  v,  15,  18;  viii,  27;  xv,  11).  Gesenius,  and  espe- 
cially Movers,  have  been  very  successful  in  their  efforts 
to  correct  the  present  geographical  errors  by  the  suppo- 
sition of  a  Hebrew  original.  Betani  (i,  9)  the  latter  con- 
ceives to  be  Beth-anoth  (Josh,  xv),  and  the  two  seas  (i, 
12)  the  two  arms  of  the- Nile.  For  xaWaiwv  he  reads 
Xa\Saiu)v,  and  considers  Basses  to  be  an  oversight  for 
Tarshish.  Origen  was  therefore  misinformed  when  he  . 
was  told  that  Judith  did  not  exist  in  the  Hebrew  (jrfpt 
Toj/3('n  y/xdi;  ixp^v  tyi'ifKevai  on  T<p  TiufSia  ov  xP'^v- 
rai  ovSi  Tij  'lovviSf,  ouvt  yap  txov(n  avra  icai  iv  Atto- 
icpv(poiQ  'EjipaicrTai,  w(;  utt'  avTwv  ficiBovrer  tyvuiKa- 
f.itv,  Ep.  ad  AJ'ric,  sec.  13).  The  Old  Latin  and  the 
Syriac  versions  were  made  from  the  Septuagint,  which, 
however,  does  not  represent  a  Jixed  Hebrew  or  Aramaean 
original  text,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  various  recen- 
sions of  it  differing  greatly  from  each  other.  This  is, 
moreover,  corroborated  by  the  fact  that  the  Old  Latin, 
the  MSS.  of  which  also  deviated  greatly  from  each  oth- 
er, and  which  St.  Jerome  corrected  according  to  an  Ara- 
mtean  codex,  differs  materially  from  the  Sept.,  some- 
times having  more  than  the  latter  (comp.Vulg.  iv,8-15 
with  Sept.  iv,  10;  Vulg.  v,  11,  12  with  Sept.  v,  11-16; 
Vulg.  V,  26-29  with  Septuag.  v,  23-25;  Vulg,  vi,  15- 19 
with  Sept,  vi,  19 ;  Vulg.  vii,  18-20  with  gept.  vii,  29), 
sometimes  less  (comp.  Vulg.  vii,  9  sq.,  with  Sept.  vii,  8- 
15;  Vulg.  V,  11  sq.,  with  Sept.  v,  17-22;  Vulg.  ix,  5-7, 
11  sq.,  with  Sept.  ix,  7, 10).  Sometimes  the  names  are 
different  (comp.  i,  6,  8,  9 ;  iv,  5 ;  viii,  1),  and  sometimes 
the  numbers  (i,  2 ;  ii,  1 ;  vii,  2,  etc.),  A  very  minute  col- 
lation of  the  variations  between  the  Vulgate  and  the 
Sept.  is  given  by  Capelliis,  Commentarii  et  Notce  Criticm 
in  V.  T.  (Amstel,  1689),  p.  574,  etc. ;  and  Eichhorn,  Ein- 
leitung  in  die  ajiokryphischen  Sch  riftm,  p.  3 18,  etc.  There 
are  also  extant  several  Hebrew  recensions  of  Judith. 
Three  of  these  have  been  published  by  Jellinek  in  his 
Beth  Ha-Midrash,  vols,  i  and  ii,  Leipzig,  1853,  and  the 
one  which  comes  nearest  to  the  Greek  and  Latin  ver- 
sions certainly  removes  all  the  difficulties  against  the 
historical  character  of  the  book  contained  in  those  ver- 
sions. They  are  called  n^IDH^  'CI-ITij  r'^miT'  Irr^a 
{Beth  Ila-Midrash,  i,  130-136),  and  ni'Tini  n"ir"53  (ii, 
12-22).  Other  Hebrew  editions  (ni^^n;'  f^i^?.^)  have 
been  published  at  Berlin  (1766,  8vo),  Venice  (s.  a.  8vo), 
and  Frankfort-on-the-]Main  (cd.  S.,  London,  1715,  8vo). 
Coverdale  and  the  Bishops'  Bible,  following  Luther  and 
the  Zurich  Bible,  have  translated  from  the  Vulgate, 
whilst  the  Geneva  version,  which  is  followed  by  the  A. 
v.,  has  a  translation  of  the  Greek  text. 

IV.  Historical  Character  of  the  Book. — There  are  three 
theories  about  the  nature  of  this  book : 

a.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  the  view  that 
this  book  records  actual  history  was  universall}'  enter- 
tained among  Christians.  The  difference  of  opinion 
which  obtained  during  those  fifteen  centuries,  and  which 
still  exists  among  the  defenders  of  its  historical  charac- 
ter, is  about  the  precise  time  when  these  events  occur- 
red, involving  as  a  necessary  consequence  the  identifica- 
tion of  the  principal  characters,  etc.  The  limits  of  the 
range  of  time  within  which  they  have  alternately  been 
placed  are  B.C.784-A.D.  117.  The  most  ancient  opin- 
ion, however,  is,  that  the  circumstances  here  described 
occurred  after  the  Babylonian  captivity,  which  is  sup- 
ported by  the  book  itself  (comp.  iv,  3;  v,  18,  19,  Sept.; 
V,  22,  23,  Vulg.).  Still,  as  it  does  not  tell  who  this  Neb- 
uchadnezzar was,  the  advocates  of  this  view  have  tried 
to  identify  him  with  every  Persian  monarch  in  succes- 
sion. Thus,  St.  Augustine  (De  Civ.  Dei,  xviii,  16),  and 
others,  take  him  to  be  Cambyses ;  Julius  Africanus  and 
Georgius  Syncellus  regard  him  as  Xerxes;  Mercator, 
Estius,  etc.,  make  him  to  be  Darius  Ilystaspis ;  whilst 
Sulpicius  Severus  and  others  identify  him  with  Arta- 
xerxes  Ochus  (comp.  Suidas,  s.  v.  Judith ;  Bellarmine,  Z'e 
Verb.  Dei,\,l2\  Scholz,  Einleituny  in  die  Heiligen  Schrif- 
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ten,  ii,  588  sq.).  Against  this  view,  however,  is  to  be 
urged,  that,  1.  All  these  monarchs  inherited  the  prov- 
inces which  are  described  in  this  book  as  having  been 
conquered  for  them  by  Holofernes,  thus  precluding  the 
identity  of  any  one  of  them  with  Nebuchadnezzar.  2. 
Nineveh,  which  is  here  mentioned  as  the  capital  of  Neb- 
uchadnezzar's, or  the  Assyrian  empire,  was  destroyed 
before  the  Babylonian  captivity,  and  no  Assyrian  or  Me- 
dian kingdom  existed  during  the  post-exilian  period.  3. 
The  Persians,  Syrians,  Phcsnicians,  Cilicians,  and  Egyp- 
tians are  described  as  subject  to  the  Assyrians,  which 
could  not  have  been  the  case  after  the  captivity  of  Ju- 
dah,  when  the  Assyrian  empire  was  wholly  extinguish- 
ed, and  the  Persians,  instead  of  being  subject  to  the  As- 
syrians, had  made  themselves  lords  over  them,  and  all 
the  other  nations  of  the  East,  from  the  Hellespont  to 
the  River  Indus.  4.  There  is  no  point  of  time  except 
the  ]\Iaccabtean  period  when  the  events  here  recorded 
could  possibly  have  occurred,  since  the  Jews  were  sub- 
ject to  the  Persians  for  207  years,  then  were  under  the 
dominion  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  finally  under  the 
Ptolemies  and  the  kings  of  Syria  till  they  obtained  their 
independence  through  Judas  JNIaccabreus,  B.C.  ICi.  The 
only  time  to  which  they  could  possibly  be  referred  is 
that  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  but  this  supposition  is  in- 
consistent with  the  fact  that  the  Jews  had  but  recently 
returned  from  captivity,  and  restored  the  worship  of 
God  in  tlA;  Temple.  The  geographical  inconsistencies 
are  equally  embarrassing. 

To  escape  these  difficulties,  and  more  especially  to 
obtain  a  point  of  time  suitable  for  these  events,  Usher, 
Lloyd,  Calmet,  Montfaucon,  Prideaux,  \Vluston,  Wolff, 
etc.,  maintain  that  they  occurred  before  the  exile,  either 
in  the  reign  of  Zedekiah,  IManasseh,  Amon,  Josiah,  or 
Jehoiakim.  The  general  opinion,  however,  is,  that  the 
story  is  to  be  placed  under  ftlanassch,  and,  as  Calmet, 
Montfaucon, Prideaux,  Whiston,  and  others  will  have  it, 
after  this  monarch's  return  from  Babylon.  According 
to  them,  the  events  recorded  in  the  book  of  Judith,  and 
the  collateral  circumstances,  occurred  in  the  following 
order  of  time : 


Birthof Judith S2S5  719 

Mauasseh  begins  to  reign 330G  C9S 

He  is  taken  prisoner  to  Babylon  and  eent  back 

to  Judaea 3328  676 

"War  between  Nebuchadnezzar  and  Arphaxad..  3347  657 

Victory  of  Nebuchadnezzar  over  Arphiixad 3347  C57 

Expeditiou  of  Holofernes  and  siege  of  Bethulia  3348  650 

Death  of  Mauasseh .- 3361  643 

Amou,  his  sou,  begins  to  reign 3361  643 

Amon  is  murdered  for  his  wickedness 33G3  641 

Josiah,  his  son,  succeeds  him,  being  eight  years 

old '....* 3363  641 

Death  of  Judith,  aged  105  years .'i.SDO  614 

Battle  of  Megiddo  and  death  of  King  Josiah...  3;?94  610 

The  last  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar  3414  590 
Destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  captivity  of  the 

Jews 3416  5SS 


The  Nebuchadnezzar  of  this  book  is,  according  to  this 
theory,  Saosduchinus,  who  succeeded  his  father  Esar- 
haddon  in  the  kingdom  of  Assyria  and  Babylon  in  the 
31st  year  of  Manasseh's  reign,  and  Ariihaxad  is  Deioces, 
king  of  Media.  But  this  ^re-e.ri7?V(«  view  agani  incurs 
the  following  objections:  1.  It  makes  Judith  to  be  sixty- 
three  years  old  at  the  time  when  she  is  described  as  "  a 
fair  damsel"  (>/  TrcudioKi]  t)  KaX/j)  captivating  Holofer- 
nes (xii,  13)  and  ravishing  the  hearts  of  many  who  de- 
sired to  marry  her  (xvi,  22).  Calmet,  however,  is  not 
disconcerted  by  supposing  that  Judith  might  in  this 
case  be  sixtj'-three  or  sixty  years  old, "  being  then  what 
we  call  a  fine  woman,  and  having  an  engaging  air  and 
person,"  "  likely,"  adds  Du  Pin,  '•  to  charm  an  old  gen- 
eral." 2.  It  is  absolutely  inconsistent  with  chap,  xvi, 
23,  where  we  are  expressly  told  that  "  there  was  none 
that  made  the  children  of  Israel  afraid  in  the  days  of 
Judith,  nor  a  long  time  after  her  death."  For  even  if 
we  take  the  words  "  a  long  time  after  her  death"  to 
mean  no  more  than  twenty  years,  this  would  bring  Ju- 
dith's death  to  twenty  years  before  the  disastrous  bat- 
tle of  Megiddo,  wherein  Josiah  was  mortally  wounded. 


whereas  this  hypothesis  places  her  death  only  four  years 
before  that  calamitous  event.  This  inconsistency  is  still 
more  glaring  according  to  the  calciUations  of  Prideaux, 
who  maintains  that  Judith  could  not  have  been  more 
than  forty-live  years  of  age  when  she  captivated  Holo- 
fernes, as  tliis  carries  down  her  death  to  the  4th  year 
of  Zedekiah,  when  the  state  of  the  Jews  had  been  ex- 
ceedingly disturbed  for  several  years  by  the  Bab3-loni- 
ans,  and  actually  brings  the  period  involved  in  the  "long 
time  after  her  death"  beyond  the  total  subversion  of  the 
Jewish  state.  3.  Judith  affirms  that  there  was  no  Jew 
to  be  found  in  any  city  who  worshipped  idolatry  (viii, 
17. 18),  which  is  incompatible  with  the  reign  of  Manas- 
seh,  Amon,  and  the  first  eight  years  of  Josiah  (comp.  2 
Chron.  xxxiii,  14-17).  4.  Holofernes,  the  chief  officer 
of  the  Assyrian  army,  who  had  only  recently  invaded 
Judnsa  and  taken  IManasseh  prisoner,  must  surely  have 
known  something  about  the  Jews,  yet  he  is  described  as 
being  utterly  ignorant  of  the  very  name  of  this  Je^vish 
monarch,  as  not  knowing  the  people  and  the  city  of  Je- 
rusalem, and  being  obliged  to  ask  for  some  information 
about  them  from  the  Araoritish  chief  (v,  1-3).  5.  The 
Jewish  state  is  represented  as  being  under  the  govern- 
ment of  a  high-priest  and  a  kind  of  Sanhedrim  (vi,  6- 
14 ,  XV,  8),  which  is  only  compatible  with  fhe post-exilian 
period,  when  the  Jews  had  no  king.  6.  The  book  itself 
distinctly  tells  us  in  chap.iv,  3,  and  v,  18,  that  the  events 
transpired  itfter  the  captivity,  as  is  rightly  interpreted 
by  the  compilers  of  the  marginal  references  of  the  A.  V., 
who,  on  this  passage,  refer  to  2  Kings  xrcv,  9-11,  and 
Ezra  i,  1-3. 

h.  The  difficulty  of  taking  the  book  to  record  either 
pre-exilian  or  post-exilian  historj-  made  Luther  view  it 
as  '•  ((  religious  fiction  or  poem,  written  by  a  holy  and 
ingenious  man,  who  depicts  therein  the  victor}^  of  the 
Jewish  people  over  all  their  enemies,  ^vhich  God  at  all 
times  most  wonderfully  vouchsafes.  .  .  .  Judith  is  the 
Jewish  people,  represented  as  a  chaste  and  holy  widow, 
^vhich  IS  always  the  character  of  God's  people.  Holo- 
fernes is  the  heathen,  the  godless  or  unchristian  lord  of 
all  ages,  while  the  city  of  Bethulia  denotes  a  virgin,  in- 
dicating that  the  believing  Jews  of  those  days  were  the 
pure  virgins"  {Vorreile  <uifs  Buch  Judith).  Some  of 
the  names  can  scarcely  have  been  chosen  without  regard 
to  their  derivation  (e.  g.  Achior= Brother  of  Light ;  Bg- 
thulia^rfSira,  the  virgin  of  Jehovcdi),  and  the  his- 
torical difficidties  of  the  person  of  Nebuchadnezzar  dis- 
appear when  he  is  regarded  as  the  scriptural  type  of 
worldly  power.  Grotius,  elaborating  upon  this  idea, 
regards  it  as  a  parabolic  description  of  Antiochus  Epiph- 
anes's  assault  on  Judrea — '"Judith  is  the  Jewish  people 
(ni-nni);  Bethulia  is  the  Temple  (^ibx  IT'S),  the 
sword  which  went  out  of  it,  the  prayers  of  the  saints; 
Nebuchadnezzar  signifies  the  devil;  Assyria  is  pride,  the 
devil's  kingdom ;  Holofernes  is  the  devil's  instrument ; 
(^■n3  TS?ri,  lictor  serpentis,  minister  diaholi) ;  the  wid- 
ow is  the  helplessness  of  the  Jetcish  people  under  the  tyr- 
anny of  Antiochus  Epiphanes;  Joachim  or  Eliakim  sig- 
nifies God  will  arise  (Cip  mni  or  Clp"^  ^X)  to  defend 
Judsea  and  cut  off  the  instrument  of  the  devil  who  would 
have  her  corrupted."  IMany  of  the  modern  writers  who 
regard  it  as  containing  pure  fiction  call  it  either  drama 
(Buddeus),  epopee  (Artropteus,  IMoreus,  Von  Niebuhr, 
etc.),  apologue  (Babor),  didactic  poem  (Jahn).  moral 
fiction  (Bauer),  or  romfince  (Berthold).  Among  the 
Roman  Catholics  this  notion  of  an  allegorj-  is  favored 
by  Jahn,  who  maintains  that  the  difficulties  are  other- 
wise insuperable.  De  Wette,  however,  considers  that 
the  fact  of  Holofernes  being  a  historical  name  (together 
with  other  reasons)  militates  against  the  notion  of  an 
allegory,  as  maintained  by  Grotius.  The  name  Holo- 
fernes is  found  in  Appian  (In  Syriac.  c.  47)  and  in  Po- 
lybius  (x,  11).  The  latter  historian  states'  that  Holo- 
fernes, having  conquered  Cappadocia.  lost  it  by  endeav- 
oring to  change  the  customs  of  the  country',  and  to 
introduce  the  drunken  rites  of  Bacchus ;  and  Casaubon 
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{ad  A  then.)  conjectures  that  this  was  the  Holoferncs  of 
Judith.  From  its  termination  the  name  is  supposed  to 
be  of  Persian  extraction  (compare  Orophemes,  Polybius, 
xxxiii,  12),  as  Tisaphernes,  Artaphernes,  etc. 

c.  As  the  book  itself,  however,  gives  no  intimation 
whatever  that  it  is  a  fiction  or  an  allegory,  but,  on  the 
contrar}-,  purports  to  be  real  historj-,  as  is  evident  from 
its  minute  geographical  (i,  7 ;  ii,  21  sq. ;  iii,  9  sq. ;  iv,  4, 
G  sq.),  historical  (i,  5  sq.),  and  chronological  (i,  13,  16 ; 
viii,  4;  xvi,  23)  descriptions,  Gutmann,  Herzfeld,  Keil, 
and  others  take  it  to  contain  a  substance  of  truth  em- 
bellislied  with  fiction.  This  view  is  supported  by  the 
following  facts:  1.  Notwithstanding  the  arbitrary  and 
luicritical  manner  in  which  the  deutero-canonical  his- 
torians dispose  of  their  materials,  they  have  always  a 
certain  amount  of  truth,  around  which  they  cluster  the 
traditional  embeUishments.  2.  A  summary  of  the  con- 
tents of  Judith  is  given  in  the  ancient  Jewish  prayers 
for  the  first  and  second  Sabbaths  of  the  Feast  ofDedica- 
rioTi— beginning  with  SCm  ^3  nS3X  ^Z  "TIX  and 
isiy>  S."i'i'T2  "("X— among  the  events  which  occurred 
in  the  times  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  and  it  cannot  be 
sufiposed  that  the  Jews  would  make  it  the  basis  of 
thanksgiving  when  the  deliverance  was  never  ^vrought, 
and  the  whole  of  it  was  nothing  but  a  fiction.  3.  There 
are  ancient  Midrashim  which  record  the  facts  indepen- 
dently of  tlie  book  of  Judith.  There  is  one,  in  particu- 
lar, which  gives  a  better  recension  of  this  book  than 
either  the  Septuagint  or  the  Vulgate,  bears  as  much  re- 
semblance to  the  Septuagint  and  Vulgate  as  these  two 
versions  bear  to  each  other,  and  removes  many  of  the  dif- 
ficulties against  its  historical  truthfulness,  inasmuch  as 
it  begins  with  ch.  v,  5,  and  thus  shows  that  the  Septua- 
gint, from  which  the  other  versions  were  made,  has  put 
together  two  different  records. 

Those,  however,  who  understand  the  book  to  be  an 
allegorical  representation  of  the  Jewish  people,  widowed 
as  to  earthly  resources,  yet,  by  favor  with  God  and  man, 
prevailing  over  the  powers  of  the  world,  do  not  thus  re- 
lieve the  fable  from  grave  moral  objections.  An  intel- 
ligent Jew,  well  read  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  could 
not  have  thought  of  setting  up  Judith  as  a  proper 
embodiment  of  female  heroism  and  virtue.  Her  plan 
of  procedure  is  marred  throughout  by  hypocrisj'  and 
deceit;  she  even  prays  to  God  that  he  would  prosper 
her  deceit  (ix,  12),  and  praises  the  cruelty  of  Simeon  in 
slaying  the  Shechemites,  as  if  his  deed  bore  on  it  the 
sanction  of  heaven,  though  Jacob,  the  father  of  Simeon, 
liad  consigned  it  in  the  name  of  God  to  eternal  reproba- 
tion. Tiie  spirit  of  vengeance,  resolute  iu  its  aim,  im- 
scrupulous  in  the  means  taken  to  accomplish  it,  is  the 
pervading  animus  of  the  story— a  spirit  certainly  op- 
l)osed  to  the  general  teaching  of  Old  as  well  as  New 
Testament  Scripture,  and  incapable  of  being  embodied 
in  a  heroic  story  except  by  one  wlio  liad  much  more 
regard  for  the  political  than  the  moral  and  religious  el- 
ements in  Judaism. 

y.  A  iithor  and  />rt<e.— The  difference  of  opinion  upon 
this  subject  is  as  great  as  it  is  upon  the  cliaracter  of  the 
hook.  It  is  not  named  cither  by  Philo  or  Joscphus; 
nor  liave  we  any  indication  whatever  bv  which  to  form 
a  conjecture  respecting  its  author.  But  it  has  been 
sujjposed  by  some  that  it  could  not  have  been  written 
by  a  contemporary,  from  the  circumstance  of  the  family 
of  Achior  being  mentioned  as  still  in  existence,  and  o'f 
■  the  festival  of  Judith  being  stilt  celebrated.  If  tliis  fes- 
tival ever  took  place,  it  must  have  been  of  temporary 
duration,  for,  as  Calmet  observes,  no  record  of  it  can  be 
traced  since  the  exile.  Professor  Alber,  of  Pesth,  how- 
ever, maintains  that  it  is  still  recorded  in  the  Jewish 
calendars.  Jahn,  after  Grotius,  refers  the  date  of  the 
book  to  the  :\Iaccab.-can  period,  and  derives  an  argument 
for  Its  late  composition  from  the  fact  of  the  feast  of  the 
New  Moon  being  mentioned  (viii,  C,  comp.  with  ]Mark 
XV,  42).  Dc  Wette  {Einkituny)  conceives  that  the 
whole  composition  bespeaks  an  author  who  was  a  na- 
tive of  Palestine,  who  could  not  have  lived  beyond  the 


end  of  the  1st  century  of  the  Christian  lera  (the  date 
assigned  to  it  by  Eichhorn),  inasmuch  as  it  is  then  cited 
by  Clement  of  Rome,  but  that  the  probability  is  that  it 
was  much  earlier  written.  Movers,  a  Roman  Catholic 
professor  at  Bonn,  a  man  of  great  penetration  in  similar 
investigations  respecting  the  canonical  books  of  the'  Old 
Testament,  endeavors  to  fix  the  date  of  its  composition 
in  the  year  B.C.  104.  "  The  author,"  he  observes,  "who 
has  transferred  the  geographical  relations  of  his  own 
time  to  a  former  period  [see,  however,  Foster,  Geogra- 
phy of  A  rabia,  1844,  i,  185] ,  makes  the  Jewish  territory 
commence  at  Scythopolis  (iii,  10),  and  makes  Bethidia, 
against  which  Holofernes  directed  his  attack,  the  first 
Jewish  city  at  the  entrance  into  Jiidrea  (iv,  7),  reckon- 
ing the  territory  intervening  between  this  and  Sama- 
ria as  tributary  to  the  Jewish  high-priest.  This  state 
of  affairs  continued  from  the  time  of  John  Hyrcanus 
to  Pompey's  invasion  of  JudiEa.  Hyrcanus  had  seized 
upon  Samaria,  and  wrested  Scythopolis,  with  the  sur- 
romiding  territory,  from  Epicrates,  the  general  of  Ptol- 
emy Lathurus  (Josephus,  Ant.  xiii,  10,  3),  B.C.  110,  ac- 
cording to  Usher.  But  Samaria  and  Scythopolis,  with 
other  acquisitions  of  the  IMaccabees,  were  lost  forever  to 
the  Jewish  nation  when  Pompey,  B.C.  48,  reduced  Ju- 
dffia  to  its  ancient  limits.  The  sea-coast  (iii,  1),  inde- 
pendent of  the  Jews,  continued,  since  the  last  years  of 
the  reign  of  Alexander  Jannseus,  to  be  a  Jewish  posses- 
sion ;  but  Carmel,  which  (i,  8)  was  inhabitAl  by  the 
Gentiles,  was  still  independent  in  the  beginning  of  his 
reign,  and  he  first  seized  it  after  the  war  with  Ptolemy 
Lathyrus  (xiii,  15,  4)."  It  is  to  this  war  that  Movers 
considers  the  book  of  Judith  to  refer,  and  he  supposes  it 
to  have  been  written  after  the  unfortunate  battle  at 
Asochis,  in  Galilee  (or,  rather,  Asophen  on  the  Jordan) 
(Movers,  Ueber  die  Ursprache  der  Deuterohan.  Bikher, 
in  the  Bonner  Zeitschrlft,  xiii,  36  sq.).  De  Wette  con- 
ceives that  this  hypothesis  is  opposed  by  the  following 
geographical  combinations :  1.  Galilee  belonged  to  the 
Asmonreans,  the  proof  of  which,  indeed,  is  b;,'  wyjieans 
certain,  while  the  following  indications  there(!f1l(Tresent 
themselves:  (n)  Asochis  seems  to  have  belonged  to  Al- 
exander Jannaeus,  as  it  received  Ptolemy  Lathyrus  (Jo- 
sephus, A  nt.  xiii,  12, 4,  comp.  with  xv,  4).  (6)  Hyrcanus 
had  his  son  Alexander  Jannseus  brought  up  in  Galilee 
(xiii,  12, 1).  (c)  Antigonus  returned  from  Galilee  (  War, 
i,  3,  3).  (d)  Aristobidus  seized  upon  Iturrea  (.4?;/.  xiii, 
11,  3),  which  presupposes  the  possession  of  Galilee,  (e) 
Even  after  the  limits  of  Galilee  were  circumscribed  by 
Pom]iey,  it  still  belonged  to  the  Jewish  high-priest 
(  War,  i,  10, 4).  2.  Idumaea  belonged  to  the  Jewish  state, 
but  the  sons  of  Esau  came  to  Holofernes  (vii,  8, 18).  3, 
If  the  author  had  the  war  with  Ptolemy  Lathyrus  in 
view,  the  irruption  of  Holofernes  would  rather  corre- 
spond with  the  movements  of  the  Cyprian  army,  which 
proceeded  from  Asochis  to  Sepphoris,  and  thence  to 
Asophen  (^Einleitiing,  §  307). 

Wolff  and  others  ascribe  the  authorship  to  Achior, 
B.C.  636-629;  Huetius  (in  Prmp.  Evang.  p.  217),  Cal- 
met {Dissert.  Prnlim.  p.  142),  etc.,  to  Joshua,  the  sou  of 
Josedech,  the  companion  of  Zerubbabel,  B.C.  530-515; 
St.  Jerome,  etc.,  to  Judith  herself;  E wald,  Vaihinger,  etc., 
to  the  time  of  John  Hyrcanus,  B.C.  130-128 ;  Volkmar, 
who  takes  it  to  be  an  allegorical  description  of  the  vic- 
tory of  the  Parthians  and  Jews  over  Quietus,  the  dele- 
gate of  Trajan,  maintains  (originally  in  the  Theol.  .Jahr- 
buch,  1856,  p.  362 ;  and  1857,  p.  448  sq. ;  afterwards  in 
Hundb.  d.  Einl.  in  d.  Apoh:  Tiib.  1800)  that  it  was  writ- 
ten for  the  twelfth  of  Adar,  A.D.  117-118,  to  commemo- 
rate this  day  (DliiiniU  nii).  He  makes  Nebuchad- 
nezzar stand  for  Trajan,  Nineveh  for  Antioch,  Assyria 
for  Syria,  Arphaxad  for  the  Parthians,  Ecbatana  for 
Nisibis,  Holofernes  for  Lucius  Quietus,  and  Judith  for 
Judaea.  This  explanation  assumes  the  spuriousness  of 
the  reference  in  the  First  Epistle  of  Clement  (§  6), 
which  is  too  early  for  the  date  assigned.  It  has  been 
adopted  by  Baur,'Hitzig  (in  Hilgenfeld's  Zeitschr.  1860, 
p.  240  sq.),  and  Schenkel;  but  it  is  opposed  by  Hilgen- 
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feld  (ibid.  1858,  p.  270  sq. ;  1861,  p.  335  sq.),  Lipsius  {ibid. 
1859,  p.  39),  and  Ewald. 

The  fact,  however,  that  there  are  several  records  or 
recensions  of  the  events  contained  in  the  book  of  Judith 
proceeding  from  different  authors,  and  deviating  mate- 
rially from  each  other,  precludes  the  possibility  of  as- 
certaining whose  productions  they  are.  All  that  can 
be  said  with  certainty  is  tliat  they  all  emanated  from  a 
Palestinian  source.  As  the  circumstances  recorded  are 
most  plainly  declared  by  tlie  more  trustworthy  Hebrew- 
copies,  and  in  the  Jewish  prayers,  to  have  occurred  in 
the  Maccabiean  struggles  for  independence  (circa  B.C. 
170-160),  the  first  and  shortest  record  of  them  which 
•was  used  for  liturgical  purposes  must  be  contemporary 
with  the  events  themselves.  The  poetical  genius  of  the 
nation,  however,  soon  embellished  the  facts  in  various 
ways,  and  hence  the  different  recensions.  The  Greek 
version  contained  in  the  Septuagint  must  have  been 
made  at  a  much  later  period,  since  the  author  of  it  was 
already  ignorant  of  the  time  when  these  circumstances 
occurred,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  mixed  up  two  totally 
different  records  narrating  events  of  different  periods  of 
the  Jewish  history. 

VI.  Canonicity  of  the  Book. — Though  the  events  re- 
corded in  Judith  are  incorporated  in  the  hymnal  service 
of  the  Jews  called  rilllJ'^,  yet  the  book  itself  was  never 
in  the  Jewish  canon.  The  distinction,  however,  which 
the  Jewish  synagogue  kept  up  between  treating  the 
book  with  respect  and  putting  it  into  the  canon  could 
not  be  preserved  in  the  Christian  Church,  Hence  Ju- 
dith, which  was  at  first  quoted  with  approbation  by 
Clemens  Komanus  (£/>.  c.  55),  was  gradually  cited  on  an 
equality  with  other  Scripture  by  Clemens  Alexandrinus 
{Strom,  iv),  Tertullian  {De  Monog.  c.  17),  Ambrose  {De 
Offi.  Minist.  iii,  13),  and  Augustine  {De  Dodrina  Chris- 
tiana, ii,  8),  and  finally  was  canonized,  in  the  councils 
of  Carthage,  by  Innocent  I  of  Kome,  under  Gelasius,  and 
of  Trent.  Some  will  liave  it  that  this  book  is  qufitcd  in 
the  N.  T.  (comp.  Judith  viii,  4  sq.,  with  1  Cor.  ii,  10  sq. ; 
Judith  ix,  12  with  Acts  iv,  24 ;  Judith  xvi,  17  with  JIatt. 
xii,  42,  60).  Judith,  with  the  other  deutero-canonical 
books,  has  been  at  all  times  read  in  the  Churcli,  and  les- 
sons are  taken  from  it  in  the  Church  of  England  in 
course. 

VII.  Literature. — The  three  jMidrashim  in  Jellinek's 
Beth  Ha-Midrash,  vols,  i  and  ii  (Leipzig,  1853)  ;  Jlont- 
faucon,  La  Verite  de  Vllistoire  de  Judith  (Paris,  1690) ; 
Ilartmann,  Utrum  .Tuditha  contineat  historiam  (Regiom. 
1G71);  T)eBo\iaca.sa.,.JudithaJicta  (Veron.  1614) ;  Arto- 
poeus,  Juditha  Epopa-ia  (Strasb.  1694) ;  Capellus,  Com- 
ment, et  Notm  Crit.  in  V.  T.  p.  459 ;  Arnald,  The  Ajjoc?-;/- 
pha,  in  Patrick,  Lowth,  and  Whitby's  Comment. ;  Du 
Pin,  Histori/  of  the  Canon  (Lond.  1699),  i,  10  sq.,  90  sq. ; 
Eichhorn,  Einleitung  in  die  Apocryj)hischen  Schriften  des 
Alten  Testaments  (Leipzig,  1795),  p.  291  sq. ;  Prideaux, 
The  Old  and  New  Testaments  connected  (ed.  1815),  i,  60 
sq. ;  Whiston,  Sacred  Histoi-i/  of  the  Old  and  Neio  Tes- 
tament, i,  202 ;  Reuss,  in  Ersch  und  Gruber's  Kncyklopd- 
die,  sec.  ii,  vol.  xxviii,  p.  98  sq. ;  Fritzsche,  Kurzrjefasstes 
exegetuches  Ilandbuck  zu.  den  Apokryphen  des  A  It.  Test. 
(Lpzg.  1853),  ii,  113  sq. ;  Jotanal  of  Sacred  Literature, 
1856,  p.  342  sq.;  1861,  p. 421  sq.;  Vaihinger,  in  Herzog, 
Jteal-kncyMopddie, vii,  135  sq. ;  Keil,  Kiukitun(/  in  d.  A. 
T.  (ed.  1859),  p.  698;  Diestel,  in  the  .lahrb.fd.  Theol. 
1862,  p.  781  sq.;  Lipsius,  in  Hilgenfeld's  Ze'itschr.  1867, 
p.  337  sq. 

Express  commentaries  on  this  book  alone  have  been 
written  by  Jo3.Conzio,ni'7!in7  -.id  (Asti,1628,16mo); 
Jeh.Low  ben-Seeb,  ri-Jflni  r55^  (Vienna,  1799,  1819, 
8vo);  Friinkel,  ril^ni  (Lpzg.  1830,  8vo) ;  Is.  Sieben- 
berger,  n^-i^ni  rs?";  (Warsaw,  1840,  8vo) ;  Volkmar, 
Das  Buch  Judith  (Tubing.  1860,  8vo)  ;  Wolff,  Das  Buch 
Judith  (Leipzig,  1861,  8vo).     See  Apocrypha. 

Judsoa,  Adoniram,  the  senior  Baptist  mission- 
ary to  Burmah,  was  born  in  Maiden,  Jlass.,  Aug.9, 1788. 


He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Adoniram  and  Abigail  Judson. 
Before  he  was  ten  years  of  age  he  had  acquired  a  rejni- 
tation  as  a  superior  student,  and  in  1807  graduated  with 
the  higliest  honors  from  Providence  College  (now  Brown 
University),  being  not  yet  twenty  years  old.  For  a  short 
period  subsequently  he  was  unsettled  in  his  religious 
belief,  but,  aroused  by  the  death  of  an  old  classmate  un- 
der peculiar  circumstances,  he  became  an  earnest  inquirer 
after  the  truth,  and,  though  not  a  Christian,  was  i^dmit- 
ted  as  a  "  special  student"  in  the  divinity  school  of  An- 
dover,  and  wh^e  there  was  converted,  and  joined  the 
Congregational  Church.  In  1809  he  declined  a  tutor- 
ship in  Brown  University,  and  in  Februarj-,  1810,  formed 
the  resolution  of  becoming  a  missionary  to  the  heathen. 
Several  young  men  joined  the  seminary  at  this  time 
who  had  also  been  for  some  time  impressed  with  the 
need  of  missions  to  unchristian  peoples,  Judson  became 
intimately  associated  with  them,  and  their  zeal  finally 
led  them  to  press  this  object  on  the  attention  of  the 
American  churches,  and,  though  not  properly  the  cause, 
they  were  the  occasion  of  the  formation  of  the  American 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  who  sent 
jNIr,  Judson  to  England  to  confer  with  the  London  Mis- 
sionary Society  as  to  the  practicability  of  an  affiliation 
between  the  societies  and  their  joint  operation  in  "  for- 
eign parts."  INIr.  Judson  left  America  on  this  errand 
January  1.  1811,  but  on  the  way  was  captured  by  a 
privateering  vessel,  carried  to  France,  and  did  not 
reach  London  till  April  6,  1811.  His  mission  failed  in 
its  primary  object,  but  was  of  advantage  to  the  cause  of 
missions  in  America,  for  the  iVmerican  Board  resolved 
to  assume  the  responsibility  of  sending  out  its  own  mis- 
sionaries. IMr.  Judson,  after  marrying  Ann  Hasseltine, 
Feb.  5,  1812,  embarked  for  India  on  the  19th  of  the 
same  month,  under  the  auspices  of  this  new  organiza- 
tion. Changing  his  views  of  baptism  on  the  voyage, 
almost  immediately  after  his  arrival  he  sought  immer- 
sion at  the  hands  of  Dr.  Carey,  the  Pr.ptist  missionary  at 
Seramporc,  The  Baptists  in  America  were  already  pos- 
sessed of  considerable  missionary  zeal  and  intelligence, 
and,  on  learning  of  Dr.  Judson's  change  of  view,  were 
roused  to  intense  earnestness,  and  in  1814  they  organ- 
ized a  denominational  missionary  society,  and  took  Dr. 
Judson  under  their  patronage.  The  hostility  of  the 
East  India  Company  towards  missionaries  was  at  that 
time  so  intense,  that  within  ten  days  after  Judson's  ar- 
rival in  India  he  ^vas  peremptorily  ordered  to  leave  the 
country,  and,  being  forced  to  comply,  he  took  passage 
in  a  vessel  for  the  Isle  of  France,  Nov.  30,  1812.  He 
subsequently  returned  to  Madras,  but,  finding  the  East 
India  Company  uncompromising  in  their  opposition,  he 
departed  for  Burmah,  and  reached  Rangoon  July  13, 
1813.  Accepting  Burmah  as  his  mission-field,  Mr.  Jud- 
son addressed  himself  to  the  task  of  acquiring  the  lan- 
guage of  that  country,  and  not  onlj'  attained  to  the 
greatest  familiarity'  with  it,  but  spoke  and  wrote  it  with 
'•  the  elegance  of  a  cultured  scholar."  At  an  early  pe- 
riod in  these  pursuits  he  published  some  "  Grammatical 
Notices"  of  the  language,  which  in  a  few  short  pages 
(only  twenty-six)  furnish  '•  a  most  complete  grammar 
of  this  difficult  tongue."  In  imitation  of  the  Burmese 
rest-houses  attached  to  their  pagodas  for'the  accommo- 
dation of  pilgrims  and  worsliijipers,  Mr.  Judson  insti- 
tuted a  Zyat  in  the  public  street  for  the  reception  of  and 
conversation  with  inquirers  about  Christianity.  This 
was  ever  a  notable  feature  of  his  ministry,  as  he  spent 
whole  days  thus  with  the  people.  ^Meeting  with  some 
success  among  the  people,  he  resolved  to  go  to  Ava,  the 
capital,  and  "  lay  his  missionary  designs  before  the 
throne,  and  solicit  toleration  for  the  Christian  religion." 
His  efforts  were  ineffectual,  and  he  returned  to  Rangoon, 
and  made  a  short  trip  to  Calcutta  fur  the  recovery  of 
Mrs.  Judson's  health.  On  July  20,  1822,  Dr.  Price,  a 
newly-arrived  raissionarj'  physician,  was  summoned  to 
attend  on  the  king  at  Ava,  and  ilr.  Judson  was  compelled 
to  accompany  him  as  interpreter.  WhUe  at  Ava  Mr. 
Judson  became  known  as  the  "Religion  propagating 
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teacher,"  and,  as  his  missionary  prospects  seemed  favora- 
ble, though  lie  went  to  Rangoon  temporarily,  he  returned 
to  Ava  to  prosecute  his  work.  AVar  brealiing  out  be- 
tween the  British-India  and  the  Burmese  governments, 
all  the  foreigners  at  Ava  came  under  suspicion  as  spies, 
and  Mr.  Judson,  with  others,  was  imprisoned.  The  hor- 
rible experiences  of  that  incarceration  cannot  readily 
be  described.  On  March  25,  18-2G,  Jlr.  Judson  himself 
%vrotc,  '•  Through  the  kind  interposition  of  our  heavenly 
rather,  our  lives  have  been  preserved  in  the  most  immi- 
nent danger  from  the  hand  of  the  executioner,  and  in 
repeated  instances  of  most  alarming  illness  during  my 
protracted  imprisonment  of  one  year  and  five  months ; 
nine  months  in  three  pairs  of  fetters,  two  months  in  five, 
six  moijths  in  one,  and  two  months  a  prisoner  at  large." 
After  his  release  he  rendered  most  important  service  to 
the  British  government  in  the  formation  of  the  treaty 
at  Yandabo,  and  later  in  a  commercial  treaty.  While 
absent  with  the  government  embassy  as  interpreter,  his 
first  wife,  one  of  the  noblest  of  women,  died.  Mr.  Jud- 
son shortly  after  (1827)  returned  from  Ava  and  settled 
at  Amherst,  but  subsequently  removed  to  jMaulmain,  as 
events  had  made  it  a  much  more  important  post.  From 
this  time  to  1834  he  was  variously  employed  in  his 
mission-work  at  Maulmain,  Rangoon,  Prome,  and  other 
places,  and  became  interested  in  the  Karens  (q.  v.), 
among  whom  he  made  several  missionary  tours.  In 
]834:  he  married  Mrs.  Sarah  Boardman,  and  completed 
his  translation  of  the  whole  Bible  into  Burmese,  in  the 
revising  and  perfecting  of  which,  however,  he  spent  six- 
teen years  more.  This  was  the  great  work  of  his  life, 
and  "  the  best  judges  venture  to  hazard  the  opinion  that 
three  centuries  hence  Judson's  Bible  will  be  the  Bible  of 
the  Christian  Church  of  Burmah"  {Calcutta  Beview, 
xiv,  434).  He  also  compiled  a  short  Burmese  and  Eng- 
lish dictionary.  With  a  larger  work  of  this  kind  he 
was  occupied  at  the  time  of  his  death.  In  1839-40  his 
health  failed,  and  he  was  obliged  to  take  several  voy- 
ages for  its  recovery.  In  1845,  in  consequence  of  the 
failing  health  of  Mrs.  Judson,  he  left  for  America.  IMrs. 
Jutbon  died  at  St.  Helena,  and  Mr.  Judson,  continuing 
his  voyage,  reached  Boston  on  October  15.  He  was  re- 
ceived in  America  "  with  affectionate  and  enthusiastic 
veneration  that  knew  no  bounds.  His  eminent  position 
as  the  founder  and  pioneer  of  the  mission ;  his  long  and 
successful  labors  in  the  East ;  his  romantic  and  eventful 
life,  associated  with  all  that  is  most  beautiful  and  lofty 
in  human  nature;  his  world-wide  fame,  and  his  recent 
afflictions,  encircled  him  in  the  people's  mind  Avith  the 
halo  of  an  apostle."  But  Mr.  Judson's  heart  was  in 
Burmah.  After  marrying  Miss  Emily  Chubbuck  in 
June,  184G,  he  again  set  sail  for  India,  and  arrived  at 
Rangoon  on  Nov.  30  of  that  year.  His  health,  however, 
again  declined,  and  he  was  obliged  once  more  to  resort 
to  the  sea  for  relief,  but  died  on  his  way  to  the  Isle  of 
Bourbon,  April  12, 1850,  and  was  buried  at  sea.    (J.  T.  G.) 

Judson,  Ann  Hasseltine,  was  bom  at  Brad- 
ford, Jlass.,  Oct.  22,  1789.  She  was  married  to  Adoni- 
ram  Judson  on  Feb.  5,  1812,  and  was  the  first  American 
woman  to  devote  herself  to  foreign  mission  service. 
She  became  "intimately  associated  with  her  husband 
in  all  his  plans  of  benevolence,  and  l)()rc  an  important 
part  in  their  accomplishment"  (Wayland's./»f/.s-oj!,i,414). 
In  1S24.  in  consequence  of  protracted  ill  health,  leaving 
her  husband  in  Burmah,  she  proceeded  alone  to  Amer- 
ica, wlicrc  she  remained,  adding,  however,  much  to  the 
interest  and  advancement  of  missions  by  the  publication 
of  a  very  interesting  account  of  the  /liiitnri/  af  the  Bur- 
man  Mission  in  a  series  of  letters  to  IMr.'Buttcnvorth, 
a  member  of  Parliament,  whose  hospitality  she  enjoved 
while  in  England,  till  1823,  when  she  rejoined  her  hus- 
band at  Rangoon,  and  proceeded  with  him  to  Ava.  It 
was  during  the  trying  scenes  of  tiie  succeeding  two 
years  that  her  "  devoted  love,  consummate  tact,  and  he- 
roic resolution  were  so  manifest.  Her  whole  time,  with 
the  exception  of  twenty  days  when  she  was  confined  by 
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the  sorrows  of  her  husband  and  his  fellow-priso;iers." 
She  was  perfectly  familiar  with  the  Burmese  language, 
and  possessed  of  a  "  presence  which  commanded  respect 
even  from  savage  barbarians,  and  encircled  her  with  a 
moral  atmosphere  in  which  she  walked  unharmed  in  the 
midst  of  a  hostile  city  with  no  earthly  protector"  (Way- 
land,  i,  329).  Her  influence  was  acknowledged  as  con- 
tributing largely  to  the  submission  to  the  English  terms 
of  peace  by  the  Burmese  government.  Slie  died  at 
Amherst  on  Oct.  24,  1820,  during  the  absence  of  her 
husband,  of  disease  which  her  sufferings  and  prostration 
at  Ava  had  rendered  her  constitution  incapable  of  resist- 
ing. "  To  great  clearness  of  intellect,  large  powers  of 
comprehension,  and  intuitive  female  sagacity,  ripened 
by  the  constant  necessity  of  independent  action,  she 
added  that  heroic  disinterestedness  which  naturally  loses 
all  consciousness  of  self  in  the  prosecution  of  a  great  ob- 
ject. These  elements  were,  however,  all  held  in  reserve, 
and  were  hidden  from  public  viev/  by  a  veil  of  unusual 
feminine  delicacy."     (J.  T.  G.) 

Judson,  Sarah  Boardman,  was  born  in  Al- 
stead,  N.  H.,  Nov.  4,  1803.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
Ralph  and  Abia  Hidl,  and  was  married  to  the  Rev. 
George  D.  Boardman  in  1825,  with  whom  she  proceeded 
to  Tavoy,  Burmah,  and  in  liis  missionary  work  shared 
great  dangers  and  sufferings.  Her  husband  died  in 
1831.  Two  of  her  children  had  previously  died,  and 
with  one  child,  a  son,  left  to  her,  she  continued  to  prose- 
cute her  missionary  work.  In  1834  she  married  Ur. 
Judson,  and  in  1845,  in  consequence  of  failing  health, 
she  left  Burmah  for  America,  accompanied  by  her  hus- 
oand.  On  their  arrival  at  St.  Helena  Mrs.  Judson  died, 
Sept.  3, 1845,  She  translated  the  New  Testament  and 
Burmese  tracts  into  Pcguan,  and  Pilrjrim's  Progress 
into  Burmese,  Of  her  a  writer  in  the  Calcutta  Revino 
says  (vol.  xiv),  "  Exquisite  sensibility,  a  poet's  soul  and 
imagination,  great  natural  abilities,  thorough  unselfish- 
ness, and  a  woman's  depth  of  love  and  affection,  all 
shrouded  by  the  most  unpretending  meekness  and  de- 
votion, were  some  of  the  elements  which  blended  to- 
gether to  form  a  character  of  extreme  beauty."  Her 
poem  commencing  ''  We  part  on  this  green  islet,  love," 
etc.,  is  enough  to  entitle  her  to  high  praise  as  a  poet. 
(J.  T.  G.) 

Judson,  Emily  Chubbuck,  wife  of  Dr.  Adoni- 
ram  Judson,  was  born  in  Eaton,  New  York,  in  1818.  She 
contril)uted  to  the  magazine  literature  of  the  country  in 
early  life  under  the  assumed  title  of  "Fanny  Forester." 
She  had  contemplated  becoming  a  missionary  from  early 
Ufe,  and  marrying  Dr.  Judson  June  2,  1846,  she  sailed 
with  him  from  Boston  for  India,  where  she  "employed 
all  her  strength  in  advancing  the  holy  cause  in  wliich 
he  was  engaged."  After  his  decease  she  was  compelled, 
by  reason  of  feeble  health,  to  relinquish  her  mission 
work,  and  returned  with  her  children  to  America.  She 
rendered  good  service  to  Dr.  Wayland  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  his  memoir  of  Dr.  Judson.  She  died  June  1, 1854. 
Her  published  works  are  "  Alderbrook ;  a  collection  of 
Fanny  Forester's  Village  Sketches  and  Poems"  (Boston, 
1846, 2  vols.) ;  and  the  "  Biographical  Sketch  of  JNIrs.  Sa- 
rah B.  Judson"  quoted  below.  There  are,  besides,  a  good- 
ly number  of  separate  poems,  of  exquisite  beauty  of  sen- 
timent and  of  great  pathos,  of  which  we  mention  only 
My  Bird  and  The  two  Mammas.  See  Wayland,  Life 
and  Labors  of  Adoniram  Judson  (Boston,  1854,  2  vols. 
8vo) ;  Calcutta  Beviev,  vol.  xiv ;  T/ie  Judson  OJcf-hu/, 
edited  by  J.Dowling,D.D.  (New  ^'nrk.  1.S4S  ):  Biofimph- 
ical  Sketch  of  Sarah  B.Jiidsm,.  by  Mrs.  Kniilv  ('.Jud- 
son (New  York,  1849);  Knowles.  A//;-  <fMrs.  Aim  If. 
Judson ;  Kendrick,  Life  and  Letters  of  M/s.  Emily  C. 
Judson  (1861)  ;  Stuart,  Lives  of  Mrs.  Ami  IL  Judson  and 
Sai-ah  B.  Judson,  with  a  Bioqrajthical  Sketch  of  Mrs. 
Emily  C.  Judson  (1853).     (J.  T.  G.) 

Ju'el  (Tov/jX),  a  Grrecized  form  (1  Esdr.  ix,o4,35) 
of  two  Heb.  names :  a.  in  the  former  verse  Uel  (Ezra 
X,  34) ;  h.  in  the  latter  Joel  (Ezra  x,  43). 
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Juennin,  Gaspard,  a  French  Roman  Catholic  the- 
olognin,  was  born  at  Varembon  (Bresse)  in  1G50,  en- 
tered the  Oratory  in  1C74,  anil  taught  literature,  philos- 
ophy, and  theology  in  several  schools  of  the  congrega- 
tion of  the  Oratory.  He  died  in  1713.  He  deserves 
special  recognition  as  a  theological  writer.  His  princi- 
pal works  are,  (1)  Commentarius  Ilktorkiis  it  dogmati- 
cus  de  Sucrumeiitis  (Lyons,  1C9G,  2  vols.  fol.).  This  work 
contains,  besides  the  commentary,  three  dissertations 
on  censures,  irregularities,  and  indulgences,  and  deserves 
special  notice  for  the  fact  that  it  is  the  first  work  of 
modern  theologians  treating  at  length  the  subject  of 
the  sacraments:  —  (2)  Institutiones  Theologicm  (Lyons, 
1G96, 4  vols.  r2mo,  and  often),  which  was  used  for  some 
time  as  a  text-book  of  theology  in  several  Roman  Cath- 
olic institutions ;  a  revised  edition,  expunging  some  ob- 
jectionable views,  was  prepared  by  Juennin  in  1705,  and 
the  work  continued  in  use.  In  1708  he  published  an 
abridgment  of  it  as  a  CompemUuni  Theologio'  (Paris,  1708, 
12mo).  He  also  published  a  separate  treatise  on  the 
sacraments,  Theorie  et  jjratique  dcs  Sacraments  (Paris, 
1713, 3  vols.  r2rao),  which  is  valuable.  See  Hook,  Ec- 
cles.  Diet,  vi,  367. 

Juggernaut.     See  Jaggernaut.  - 

Jugglers,  a  v/ord  brought  into  English  from  the 
medianal  Latin  joculator  (in  FTOvencal,jof/la?;jofflador; 
in  old  French, yo«/;'/e/-e  or  jonff/ier),  through  the  modern 
French  jonr/leur,  and  originally  used  to  designate  the 
professional  musicians  who  attended  the  Troubadors  and 
Trouvercs  of  Provence  and  the  north  of  France,  cither 
singing  their  poems,  or,  if  they  sung  them  themselves, 
accompanying  them  with  an  instrument,  which  was 
reckoned  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  ]ioet  himself.  This 
profession  was  in  the  Middle  Ages  ( from  the  1 1  th  to  the 
15th  centurj')  an  honorable  one,  but  it  gradually  died 
out,  or  at  least  lost  its  respectability,  and  jugglers  became 
a  term  for  rope-dancers,  and  all  that  class  of  persons 
who  sought  to  gratify  the  ]iopulace  by  sleight  of  hand 
or  Teats  of  agility,  until  in  our  own  day,  finally,  it  has 
come  to  be  used  as  a  synonyme  of  conjurer,  and  is  ap- 
plied to  persons  who  perform  tricks  of  legerdemain  (q. 
v.).    See  also  the  articles  Exorcism  ;  Sorcery. 

Jugulum.     See  Transexxa. 

Juice  (0'^5^',  asis',  as  freshly  trodden  from  grapes), 
new  wine  (as  rendered  Isa.  xlix,  2G,  etc.) ;  hence  fer- 
mented liquor  of  pomegranates  (Cant,  viii,  2).  See 
Wine. 

Jukes,  Charles,  a  (Dutch)  Reformed  minister,  na- 
tive of  England  (1788),  was  converted  in  1812,  and  join- 
ed the  Chiu-ch  of  St.  Neots,  Nottinghamshire,  under  the 
ministry  of  Kev.  Thomas  Morall.  Filled  with  pious  zeal, 
he  began  to  preach  as  a  layman,  with  great  acceptance, 
among  the  destitute  villages  within  twenty  miles  of  his 
home;  subsequently  he  entered  the  ministry,  and  came 
to  this  country  in  1830.  On  his  way  to  Canada,  on  the 
day-boat  to  Albany,  he  preached,  at  the  request  of  pas- 
sengers, a  sermon  from  the  words  "  There  is  a  God  in 
heaven  who  revealeth  secrets;"  and,  at  the  urgent  re- 
quest of  a  plain  farmer,  who  was  not  a  professing  Chris- 
tian, he  turned  aside  to  preach  to  two  churches  in  Sar- 
atoga County,  N.  Y.,  to  which  he  was  at  once  called. 
He  was  settled  successively  in  Prosljyterian  and  Re- 
formed churches  at  Edinliurgh  and  Fish  House,  Amster- 
darh.  Glen  and  Auriesville,  Stone  Arabia  and  Ephratah, 
and  at  Rotterdam,  all  in  \.  Y.  He  died  at  the  latter 
place  in  18G2.  At  (ilen  about  seventy  persons  united 
with  the  Church  during  the  four  years  of  his  pastorate. 
His  great  characteristic  was  his  untiring  zeal  and  ear- 
nestness. He  was  a  bold,  catholic,  evangelical  preacher 
of  righteousness,  an  excellent  jjastor,  and  a  very  exem- 
plary and  useful  servant  of  the  Lord.  His  temperament 
was  peculiarly  happy;  his  Christian  experience  large 
and  varied;  his  death  peaceful  and  triumphant.  See 
Corning,  Manual  of  the  Ref.  Ch. ;  Personal  Recollections. 
(W.J.R.T.) 

Jul,  the  name  of  Christmas  among  the  northern 
IV.-Z  z  y. 


tribes  of  Europe.  Originally  it  was  the  name  of  the 
old  Scandinavian  festival  of  winter  solstice,  but  as  the 
practices  of  that  festival  have  in  the  main  been  incor- 
porated in  the  Christmas  feast,  they  term  it  Jul,     See 

JUI.ES. 

Jules  are  aerial  spirits  and  daemons  among  the  north- 
ern tribes,  especially  the  Laplanders,  to  whom  divine 
adoration  is  jiaid.  They  suppose  them  to  dwell  under 
particular  trees,  and  proceed  thither  to  offer  up  sacrifices 
once  a  year,  at  Christmas  time,  whence  the  name  of  the 
Christian  festival  corresponds  to  their  Jul  (q.  v.).  See 
Broughton,  Biblioth.  hist.  Sacra,  s.  v. ;  Thorpe,  Northern 
Mythol.  ii,  49  sq. 

Ju'lia  ('\ov\ia,  fem.  of  .fiilius),  a  Christian  woman 
of  liome,  to  whom  Paul  sent  his  salutations  (Rom.  xvi, 
15);  she  is  named  with  Philologus,  and  is  supposed  to 
have  been  his  wife  or  sister.  A.D.  55. — Kitto.  "  Ori- 
gen  supposes  that  they  were  master  and  mistress  of  a 
Christian  household  which  included  the  other  persons 
mentioned  in  the  same  verse.  Some  modem  critics 
have  conjectured  that  the  name  may  be  that  of  a  man. 
Julias"  (Smith). 

Julian  THE  Apostate,  emperor  of  Rome  A.D.3G1- 
3G3,  is  especially  celebrated  by  his  able  and  vigorous, 
but  vain  attempt  to  dethrone  Christianity,  and  to  re- 
store the  ancient  Grxco-Roman  paganism  in  the  Roman 
Emjnre  to  its  former  power  and  glorv.  He  was  the 
nephew  of  Constantine  the  Great,  the  first  Christian  on 
the  throne  of  the  Ciesars,  and  was  educated  under  the 
restraining  influence  of  the  court  Christianity  of  his 
cousin,  the  Arian  emperor  Constantius.  The  austere, 
monastic,  intolerant,  tyrannical,  and  hypocritical  form 
of  this  belief  repelled  the  independent  youth,  and 
made  him  a  bitter  enemy  of  Christianity,  and  an  enthu- 
siastic admirer  of  the  heathen  poets  and  philosophers, 
whose  writings,  in  spite  of  the  severe  prohibition,  he 
managed  secretly  to  procure  and  to  study,  especially 
during  his  sojourn  at  the  University  of  Athens.  ''The  • 
Arian  pseudo-Christianity  of  Constantius  produced  the 
heathen  anti-Christianity  of  Julian,  and  the  latter  was 
a  well-deserved  punishment  of  the  former."  But  he 
shrewdly  concealed  his  real  convictions,  and  hypocriti- 
cally conformed  to  all  the  outward  rites  cf  Christianity 
till  the  death  of  the  emperor.  His  heathenism  was  not 
a  simple,  sjiontaneous  growth,  but  an  artificial  and  mor- 
bid production.  It  was  the  heathenism  of  pantheistic 
eclecticism  and  Neo-Platonism,  a  strange  mixture  of 
philosophy,  poesy,  and  superstition,  and,  in  Julian  at 
least,  in  great  part  an  imitation  or  caricature  of  Chris- 
tianity. With  all  his  philosophical  intelligence,  he  cred- 
ited the  most  insipid  legends  of  the  gods,  or  gave  them 
a  deeper  mystic  meaning  by  the  most  arbitrary  allegor- 
ical interjjretatlon.  He  was  in  intimate  personal  inter- 
course with  Jupiter,  Minerva,  Apollo,  Hercules,  who  paid 
their  nocturnal  visits  to  his  heated  fancy,  and  assured 
him  of  their  special  favor  and  protection.  His  moral 
character  corresponded  to  this  pseudo-philosophy.  He 
was  full  of  affectation,  vanity,  sophistrj^,  loquacity,  and 
dissimulation.  Everything  he  said,  or  wrote,  or  did 
was  studied  and  calculated  for  effect.  His  apostasy  from 
Christianity  Julian  dates  from  his  twentieth  year,  A.U. 
351.  But  while  Constantius  lived  he  concealed  his  pa- 
gan sympathies  with  constmimate  hypocrisy  for  Kn 
years,  and  outwardly  conformed  to  all  the  rites  of  the 
Chiu-ch.  After  December,  355,  he  suddenly  surprised 
the  world  with  brilliant  military  successes  and  execu- 
tive powers  as  Ca?sar  in  Gaul,  which  was  at  that  time 
threatened  by  barbarians,  and  won  the  enthusiastic  love 
of  his  soldiers.  Now  he  raised  the  standard  of  rebellion 
against  his  imperial  cousin,  and  in  oGl  openly  declared 
himself  a  friend  of  the  gods.  Bj-  the  suddea  death  of 
Constantius  in  the  same  year  he  became  sole  empe- 
ror, and  made  his  triumphal  entry  into  Constantinople. 
He  immediately  set  to  work  with  the  utmost  zeal  to  re- 
organize all  departments  of  the  government  on  the  for- 
mer heathen  basis.     He  displayed  extraordiuarj-  tal- 
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ent  industry,  and  executive  tact.  The  eighteen  short 
months  of  his  reign  (Dec.  361-June,  363)  comprehend 
the  plans  of  a  liic-long  administration.  He  was  the  most 
gifted,  the  most  learned,  and  most  active,  and  yet  the 
least  successful  of  Roman  emperors.  •  His  reign  was  an 
utter  failure,  teaching  the  important  lesson  that  it  is 
useless  to  swim  against  the  stream  of  history  and  to 
impede  the  onward  march  of  Christianity.  He  proved, 
beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt,  that  paganism  had  out- 
lived itself,  and  that  Christianity  was  the  only  living 
religion  which  had  truly  conquered  the  world,  and  car- 
ried all  the  hopes  of  humanity.  He  died  in  the  midst  of 
his  plans  in  a  campaign  against  Persia,  characteristical- 
ly exclaiming  (according  to  later  tradition), "  Galiloean, 
■  thou  hast  conquered !" 

Julian  did  not  resort  to  open  violence  in  his  attempt 
to  destroy  Christianity  in  the  empire.  He  affected  the 
policy  of  philosophical  toleration.  He  did  not  wish  to 
give  the  Christians  an  additional 
glon,'  of  martyrdom.  He  hoped 
to  attain  his  end  more  surely  in 
an  indirect  wa.v.  He  endeavored 
to  revive  heathenism  by  his  own 
personal  zeal  for  the  worship  of 
the  gods.  But  his  zeal  found  no 
echo,  and  only  made  him  ridicu- 
lous in  the  eyes  of  the  cultivated 
heathen  themselves.  When  he 
endeavored  to  restore  the  oracle 
of  Apollo  near  Antioch,  and  ar- 
ranged for  a  magnificentdisplaj', 
only  a  solitary  priest  appeared  in 
the  temple  and  ominously  offered 
— a  goose.  He  also  attempted  to 
reform  heathenism  by  incorpora- 
ting with  it  the  morals  and  be- 
nevolent institutions  of  Chris- 
tianity. But  this  was  like  gal- 
vanizing a  decaying  corpse,  or 
grafting  fresh  scions  on  a  dead 
Flavius  ClaiidiauusJu- trunk.  As  to  the  negative  part 
lianus.  of  his  assault  upon  Christianity, 

Julian  gave  liberty  to  all  the  sects,  in  the  hojie  that 
they  might  devour  each  other,  but,  instead  of  that,  he 
only  gave  new  vigor  to  the  cause  he  hated.  He  forbade 
the  Christians  to  read  the  classical  authors,  and  depiived 
them  of  tlie  benefit  of  schools  of  their  own,  that  they 
might  either  grow  up  in  ignorance,  or  be  forced  to  get 
an  education  from  heathen  teachers.  He  assisted  the 
Jews  in  rebuilding  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem  in  order  to 
falsify  the  prophecy  of  Christ,  but  the  attempt,  three 
times  j-eiieatcd,  signally  failed,  by  an  interposition  of 
rroviikiiie  ajiproaching  to  the  character  of  a  miracle, 
(hespectiug  this  question,  see  the  judicious  remarks 
in  Lardner's  Jewish  and  Heathen  Testimonies,  vol.  iv.) 
Finally  he  wrote  a  book  against  Christianity,  in  which 
he  united  all  tlie  arguments  of  Porphyry,  Celsus,  Lucian, 
and  other  enemies  before  him,  and  infused  into  them 
Ilia  own  bitter  and  sarcastic  spirit.  But  this  attack 
called  forth  able  refutations  from  Gregory  of  Nazianzum, 
Cyril  of  Ak'xaii(lri;i.  and  others,  andconiains  a  number 
of  incidental  adnii^^sioiis  wliich  confirm  the  truth  of  most 
of  the  leading  facts  of  the  (uisjicl  hi>.fniv.  Dr.  Lard- 
ner  (in  his  learned  book  on  the  ( 'mil/,;/;/,'/  ,,fthe  Gospel 
/listori/,  iu  the  London  edition  ot  liis  works  bv  Kippis, 
vii,  G38-C3!))  thus  sums  up  the  involuntary  testimony 
of  tliis  ablest  and  bitterest  of  all  the  heathen  opponents 
of  Christianity : 

"  JuUan  hasl)orne  a  valuable  testimony  to  the  history 
and  to  the  books  of  the  New  Testament.  He  aHows 
that  Jesus  was  bom  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  at  the 
time  of  the  taxing  made  in  Juda.<a  by  Cyrenius;  that 
the  Christian  religion  had  its  rise,  and  began  to  be  prop- 
agated, in  the  times  of  the  emperors  Tiberius  and  Clau- 
dius. Ho  bears  witness  to  the  genuineness  and  authen- 
ticity of  the  four  gospels  of  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and 
John,  and  thu  Acts  of  the  Apostles;  and  he  so  quotes 


them  as  to  intimate  that  they  were  the  only  historical 
books  received  by  Christians  as  of  authority,  and  the 
only  authentic  memoirs  of  Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles, 
and  the  doctrines  preached  by  them.  He  allows  their 
early  date,  and  even  argues  for  it.  He  also  quotes,  or 
plainly  refers  to,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  to  St.  Paul's 
Epistles  to  the  Romans,  the  Corinthians,  and  the  Gala- 
tians.  He  does  not  deny  the  miracles  of  Jesus  Christ, 
but  allows  him  to  have  'healed  the  blind,  and  the  lame, 
and  dasmoniacs;'  and  to  have  'rebuked  the  winds,  and 
walked  upon  the  waves  of  the  sea.'  He  endeavors,  in- 
deed, to  diminish  these  works,  but  in  vain.  The  conse- 
quence is  undeniable— such  works  are  good  proofs  of  a 
divine  mission.  He  endeavors  also  to  lessen  the  num- 
ber of  the  early  believers  in  Jesus,  and  yet  he  acknowl- 
edges that  there  were '  multitudes  of  such  men  in  Greece 
and  Italy'  Ijefore  St.  John  wrote  his  Gospel.  He  like- 
wise affects  to  diminish  the  quality  of  the  early  believ- 
ers, and  yet  acknowledges  that,  besides  *  men-servants 
and  maid-servants,'  Cornelius,  a  Roman  centurion  at 
Ctesarea,  and  Sergius  Paulus,  proconsul  of  Cyprus,  were 
converted  to  the  faith  of  Jesus  before  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  Claudius.  And  he  often  speaks  with  great  in- 
diguation  of  Peter  and  Paul,  those  two  great  apostles  of 
Jesus,  and  successful  preachers  of  his  Gospel :  so  that, 
upon  the  whole,  he  has  undesignedly  borne  testimony 
to  the  truth  of  many  things  recorded  in  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament.  He  aimed  to  overthrow  the  Christian 
religion,  but  has  confirmed  it:  his  arguments  against  it 
are  perfectly  harmless,  and  insufficient  to  unsettle  the 
weakest  Christian.  He  justly  excepts  to  some  things 
introduced  into  the  Christian  profession  by  the  late  pro- 
fessors of  it,  in  his  own  time  or  sooner,  but  has  not  made 
one  objection  of  moment  against  the  Christian  religion 
as  contained  in  the  genuine  and  authentic  books  of  the 
New  Testament." 

Literature. — Juliani  Imperatoris  Opera  qua  siipersunt 
omnia  (ed.  by  Petavius,  Par.  1583,  and  more  completely 
by  E.  Spanheim,  Lips.  1696, 2  vols,  fol.) ;  Cyril  of  Alex- 
andria, Contra  impium  Jul.  lihri  x  (which  contains  the 
chief  arguments  of  Julian  against  Christianity,  with 
their  refutation),  in  Cyril's  Opera,  ed.  Aubert,  torn,  vi, 
and  in  Spanheim's  edition  of  Julian's  works.  Also  the 
relevant  sections  in  the  heathen  historians  Ammianus 
Marcellinus,  Zosimns,  and  Eunapius,  and  in  the  Church 
histories  of  Socrates,  Sozomenus,  and  Theodoret.  Among 
modem  writers  on  Julian  we  refer  to  Tillemont,  Me- 
moires,  etc.,  vii,  32'2-420 ;  Warburton,  Julian  (London, 
1751);  Neander,  Jz/ZiVm  und  sein  Zeit alter  (Leipz.  1812; 
in  an  English  dress,  N.  Y.  1850, 12mo) ;  Joudot,  Histoire 
de  Vempjereur  Julien  (1817,2  vols.);  V^'iggers,  Julian  der 
Abtriinniffe  (Leipzig,  1837);  TeuflFel,  De  Juliana  religio- 
nis  Christiani  contemptore  (Tlib.  1844);  Fr.  Strauss,  Der 
Romantiker  anfdem  Thron  der  Ccesaren,  oder  Julian  der 
Abtriinnige  (Jlanheim,  1847)  ;  Schaff,  Ch.  Hist,  ii,  40  sq. 

Julian  OF  Eclanum.    See  Pklagius;  Pelagians. 

Julian  OF  Haltcarxassus,  the  bishop  celebrated 
as  the  leader  of  a  faction  of  the  Monophysites,  who  bear 
his  name,  flourished  in  the  early  part  of  the  6th  century. 
When  the  Monophysite  bishops  were  deposed  in  519  he 
was  obliged  to  flee  to  Alexandria  for  safety.  For  fur- 
ther details,  see  Moxoi'iiysites. 

Julian,  St.     See  Pomerius. 

Julian  of  Toledo.  See  Toledo,  Couxcils  ob> 
(14th)  ;  Spain. 

Julian(us)  Cesarini,  Cardinal,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  characters  of  the  Church  of  Rome  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  prominently  connected  with  the  efforts  to 
heal  the  dissensions  within  the  pale  of  the  Romish 
Church  of  the  15th  century,  and  the  union  of  the  East- 
em  and  Western  churches  at  the  Council  of  Florence, 
was  born  at  Rome  in  1398,  the  descendant  of  a  noble 
family  noted  in  the  annals  of  Italian  historv'.  He  was 
educated  at  the  University  of  Perugia,  and  early  evinced 
the  possession  of  great  ability  and  uncommon  talents. 
He  particidarly  interested  himself  in  the  studj'  of  the 
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Roman  law,  and  soon  acquired  the  reputation  of  being 
one  of  the  foremost  thinkers,  and  was  lionored  with  a 
professor's  chair  at  Padua.  He  was  not  suffered,  how- 
ever, to  continue  long  in  the  rostrum,  for  the  Church  of 
his  day  needed  men  of  decision  and  energy  to  allay  the 
strife  which  was  raging  fiercely,  and  threatening  the  de- 
struction of  the  hierarchal  edifice  so  lately  dishonored 
in  the  occupation  of  the  papal  chair  by  licentious  char- 
acters. See  Innocent  XXIII.  Seventy  years  of  an- 
archy and  orphanage,  sometimes  familiarly  termed  the 
Babylonish  captivity  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  the  illus- 
trious Colonna,  better  known  as  Martin  V,  was  to  oblit- 
erate, as  well  as  to  rebuild  on  a  firm  foundation  both 
the  moral  and  material  inrtuence  of  the  papacy.  For 
such  a  task  his  own  talents,  however  great,  were  not 
sufficient,  and  the  wise,  far-seeing  pontiff  was  not  slow  to 
recognise  the  uncommon  endowments  of  young  Julian, 
who  was  accordingly  appointed  apostolic  prothonotary, 
and,  later,  auditor  of  the  Rota  Romana.  Cardinal  Brunda 
ill  particular  became  interested  in  the  rising  Cesarinus; 
and  when,  in  1419,  he  was  sent  as  papal  legate  to  Bo- 
hemia to  bring  back  tlie  erring  (V)  sh(iep  of  the  Sla- 
vonic fold,  Julian  was  the  Ui;ati's  companion  and  main 
stay.  Though  this  missicju  failed  to  accomplish  its 
objects,  at  the  Diet  of  Brunn,  Jidiau  won  golden  opin- 
ions from  the  Romans,  and  in  1-126  (May  22)  was 
promoted  to  the  cardinalate  of  Santo  Aiigelo.  When, 
in  1431,  a  diet  was  summoned  at  Nuremberg  "to  con- 
cert immediate  and  vigorous  action  for  crushing  the 
hitherto  successful  rebellion,"  it  was  none  other  than 
cardinal  Julian  whom  Martin  V  selected  (after  his  death 
confirmed  by  Eugenius  IV)  to  represent  him  in  that  ec- 
clesiastical body,  as  well  as  in  the  general  council  which, 
in  accordance  with  the  celebrated  decree  "  Frequens"  of 
the  Council  of  Constance,  was  soon  to  meet  at  Basle. 
It  had  been  determined  to  extirpate  the  Hussites  In'  all 
means.  As  kind  words  would  not  bring  them  back  to 
the  open  arms  of  the  Church,  the  cardinal  legate  boldly 
exchanged  the  mitre  for  the  helmet.  Quickly  an  army 
of  Crusaders  was  gathered,  and  in  himself  blending  to- 
gether the  characters  of  the  jiriest  and  the  soldier,  he 
sought  to  kindle  in  their  hearts  the  fires  of  religious  zeal 
and  patriotic  devotion.  But  neither  the  potency  of  a 
blessed  banner  and  a  consecrated  sword,  nor  the  specta- 
cle of  an  ecclesiastic  urging  on  an  army  to  a  war  of  faith, 
had  sufficiently  impressed  Rome's  most  faithful  adhe- 
rents to  brave  "  the  face  of  a  religious  influence  like  that 
of  Hussitism,  M'hich  was  rooted  in  national  sympathies, 
such  as  Rome  could  never  a^vaken  in  the  day  of  her 
greatest  power,"  and  ignominiously  the  papal  legate 
again  failed  in  his  mission.  Meanwhile,  ho\vever,  the 
Council  of  Basle  had  convened,  opened  in  the  absence  of 
the  legate  by  two  of  his  deputies,  and  thither  Julian  di- 
rected his  steps.  He  assumed  its  presidency  Sept.  9, 
1431,  determined  by  peaceful  measures  to  essay  once 
more  the  accomplishment  of  a  task  which  he  had  found 
it  impossible  to  secure  on  the  field  of  battle ;  and  to  his 
honor  be  it  said  that  all  the  inducements  which  v.-ere  now 
held  out  to  the  Hussites  were  the  offerings  of  a  sincere 
and  pious  soul,  which  desired  above  all  things  else  the 
glory  of  God  and  the  honor  of  his  Churcli.  '•  The  san- 
guine and  undaunted  legate,  who  had  been  the  first  to 
reckon  on  the  military  campaign  as  the  only  remedy  for 
the  spreading  disease,  was  now  the  first  to  fall  back 
upon  the  council  from  which  he  had  hitherto  augured 
so  Uttle  good.  'As  I  saw  no  other  remedy  left'  (are  his 
own  words),  'I  animated  and  encouraged  all  to  remain 
steadfast  in  the  faith,  and  to  fear  nothing,  since  on  this 
very  account  I  was  going  to  the  council  ^vhere  the  whole 
Church  would  assemble' "  (Jenkins).  How  much  Julian 
did  to  obtain  Eugenius's  sanction  to  the  continuation  of 
the  council  which  that  pontiff'  was  determined  to  abro- 
gate, and  how  Julian,  notwithstanding  the  jiublication 
of  a  bull  abrogating  the  council,  and  convoking  it  eigh- 
teen months  later  at  Bologna,  continued  the  session, 
and  with  what  liberality  and  sagacity  he  counselled  in 
the  deliberations  of  this  synod,  and  with  what  earnest- 


ness and  zeal  he  defended  the  independence  of  the 
council  and  its  superiority  over  the  pontiff,  we  have  al- 
ready mentioned  in  the  article  on  Basle,  Council  op 
(q.  v.).  Suffice  it  to  say  here  that,  had  the  wise  and 
far-seeing  policy  of  the  legate  been  allowed  to  l)e  car- 
ried out  in  the  name  and  with  the  full  consent  of  the 
Roman  pontiff,  the  Hussites  would  have  been  redeemed, 
and  the  Church  of  Rome  been  spared  the  reductions 
which  she  suffered  in  the  16th  century,  and  which  even 
now  threaten  her  very  existence.  See  Old  Catholic 
Church.  Annoyed  and  distracted  by  the  opposition 
of  Eugenius,  the  president  hardly  knew  how  to  dispose  of 
the  Bohemian  cpiestion,  and  the  Hussites,  doubting  the 
sincerity  of  the  cardinal,  received  every  advance  with 
distrust,  and  misinterpreted  every  utterance  of  Julian  ; 
till  it  finally  became  evident  to  both  parties  that  their 
mission  was  fruitless,  and  that  it  had  only  opened  an- 
other and  a  still  more  intricate  chapter  in  the  history 
of  this  long  and  eventful  controversy.  See  Hussites. 
But  if  Julian  liad  battled  for  reform  within  the  Church, 
and  had  boldly  argued  in  favor  of  the  council's  suprem- 
acj'  over  the  incumbent  of  the  papal  chair,  he  had  yet 
faithfully  adhered  to  the  Roman  pontificate ;  and  when, 
as  he  believed,  the  fathers  of  the  Church  determined  to 
deprive  Eugenius  of  a  portion  of  his  support,  he  as  ear- 
nestly defended  the  pontiff's  cause,  and  suddenly  the 
council  found  itself  at  variance  with  its  able  president, 
and  the  Church  threatened  with  a  greater  schism  than 
she  had  ever  yet  endured.  It  is  true  Julian  had  been 
one  of  the  prime  and  most  zealous  leaders  in  abolishing 
the  annates  (q.  v.),  but  he  stanchly  insisted  with  the 
same  zeal  for  some  compensation  from  other  sources; 
and  when  he  found  the  council  indisposed  to  meet  his 
views,  he  quickly  changed  front,  and  became  one  of 
Eugenius's  most  outspoken  adherents.  The  breach  had 
opened  in  February,  1437 ;  in  September,  the  arrival  of  a 
papal  bull  ordering  a  synod  at  Ferrara  to  consider  the 
question  of  uniting  the  Eastern  and  Western  churches 
obliged  Julian  to  resign  the  presidency,  and  on  Jan.  9, 
1438,  he  quitted  Basle,  and,  after  a  short  visit  to  Rome, 
hastened  to  Ferrara.  See  Florence,  Council  of  ;  Fe- 
lix V.  This  sudden  change  of  Julian  from  an  opponent 
to  an  adherent  of  the  Eugeiiian  party  has  led  historians 
to  doubt  the  sincerity  of  the  cardinal;  but  when  we 
consider  that  Julian's  great  object  was  the  union  of  the 
Eastern  and  Western  churches,  the  healing  of  schisms 
within  either,  and  a  thorough  reformation  to  suit  the 
^vants  of  the  day,  this  action  explains  itself  to  us  as 
really  the  natural  development  of  those  great  princi- 
ples of  ecclesiastical  policy  upon  which  Julian  had  acted 
from  the  beginning ;  and  "  while  the  advocates  of  the 
pope  were  rejoicing  over  the  immediate  fruits  of  a  suc- 
cessful duplicity,  that  vigorous  and  impulsive  mind, 
which  had  guided  the  intellectual  strength  of  Christen- 
dom in  the  freest  and  most  enlightened  council  that  had 
assembled  since  the  apostolic  age,  was  preparing  itself 
for  a  future  of  more  enduring  triumph.  The  long  and 
dreary  night  of  schisms  and  controversies  seemed  nou' 
far  spent,  and  the  day  of  strength  and  reunion  was  at 
hand.  How  sublime  was  the  prospect  now  opening 
upon  an  earnest  and  sanguine  mind !  The  restoration 
of  the  Church  to  its  first  beauty  and  integrity ;  its  ref- 
ormation In'  the  recovery  of  its  first  estate,  and  of  that 
spirit  which  made  it  one  in  Christ;  the  overthrow  of 
the  infidel  and  the  enemy  of  the  Church  by  a  warfare 
of  whose  glories  the  earlier  Crusades  would  become  but 
a  faint  prophecy ;  the  extension  of  the  power  of  the  pa- 
pacy over  all  Christendom,  and  the  restoration  of  the 
episcopacy  to  its  pristine  beauty  under  the  one  univer- 
sal patriarch— these  were  the  most  prominent  features 
of  this  vision  of  things  to  come.  We  cannot  wonder 
that,  with  such  a  view  before  him,  the  great  reformer 
of  the  Church  at  Basle  laid  down  the  work  of  reforma- 
tion to  take  up  tliat  of  union ;  and  while  keeping  still, 
as  the  rule  of  all  his  labors,  the  truth  proclaimed  st 
Constance,  'There  can  l)e  no  real  union  without  refor- 
mation, nor  true  reformation  without  union,'  he  fell  back 
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upon  tne  work  of  union  when  that  of  reformation  be- 
came impossible.  To  one  who  regards  his  course  from 
this  point  every  stage  of  his  transition  from  Basle  to 
Florence  will  become  clear  and  consistent.  Everjavhere 
we  shall  recognise  a  careful  provision  for  the  exigencies 
,  of  the  Church,  formed  from  the  matured  experience  of 
'  its  past  dangers,  and  a  disinterested  zeal  which,  in  an 
age  of  selfish  intrigue,  was  as  naturally  misrepresented 
as  it  was  wilfully  misunderstood.  The  insinuation  of 
(Jibbon  is  at  once  confronted  by  the  fact  that  if  Julian 
had  not  sought  the  peace  of  the  Church  rather  than  his 
own  aggrandizement,  he  might  have  grasped  at  this 
moment  the  papacy  itself,  and  wrested  from  Eugenius 
that  authority  under  which  he  was  content  to  close  a  life 
of  brilliant  but  ill-requited  service"  (Jenkins,  p.  2GG-2G8). 
But  if  the  conduct  of  JuUan  had  hitherto  been  the 
outgrowth  of  a  sincere  heart,  we  can  only  look  with  sus- 
picion upon  his  actions  in  the  Council  of  Florence,  re- 
moved thither  from  Ferrara.  His  name  deserves  to  be 
treated  with  ignominy  for  the  duplicity  he  manifested 
towards  the  leading  prelates  of  the  Eastern  Church,  and 
from  this  time  dates  the  earliest  "  moral  declension  in 
the  coiu-se  of  Jidian,  which  was  at  once  closed  and  ex- 
piated in  the  dark  page  of  the  Hungarian  legation." 
tSee  Flokence,  CoUN'CiL  of;  Purgatory:  Filioque: 
JosEi'ii  OF  CoNSTANTixoPLE.  For  his  Valuable  ser- 
vices to  the  papacy,  Eugenius  bestowed  on  him  the  bish- 
opric of  Frascati,  and  in  1443  further  evinced  his  recog- 
nition of  Julian's  efforts  by  appointing  him  legate  to 
Hungary,  which  country,  the  very  bulwark  against  fur- 
ther advances  of  the  Turks,  v.as  at  this  time  threat- 
ened by  civil  dissensions,  and  was  fast  developing  many 
causes  of  as  serious  appreheiisi(ms  to  the  court  of  Kome 
as  Bohemia  had  done  in  the  previous  century.  See  Sig- 
tsMTNi) ;  Wladislas.  Again  Julian  was  obliged  to  lay 
aside  his  spiritual  weapons,  and  to  draw  the  temporal 
sword  wliich  he  had  once  before  wielded  so  unsuccessful- 
ly. But  not  only  did  he  change  the  manner  and  weapons 
of  warfare,  but  even  the  principles  for  which  he  fought; 
and  hereafter  Julian  is  marked  by  an  imscnipulous  pur- 
suit of  liis  object,  and  it  becomes  really  difiicult  to  de- 
tect, under  the  strange  disguise  which  he  henceforth  as- 
sumes, '•  the  features  of  that  enlightened  mind  which  in- 
spired the  decrees  and  directed  the  correspondence  of 
tlie  Council  of  Basle."  His  task  was  to  heal  the  dissen- 
sions of  the  Hungarian  royalty,  and  to  enlist  that  coun- 
try, in  luiion  with  all  tlie  rest  of  Christendom,  to  check 
tlie  further  advance,  and,  if  possible,  bring  about  the  ut- 
ter annihilation  of  the  Turks;  and  when  the  sadden 
ileatli  of  the  queen  regent  Elizabeth  (which  is  often- 
times said  to  have  been  caused  b}^  Julian  Cesarinus) 
and  tlie  accession  of  Wladislas  had  secured  to  the  Turks 
a  peace  of  ten  years,  it  was  Julian  who  came  forward  to 
argue  with  the  king  on  the  fallacy  of  adhering  to  a 
compact  with  heretics,  especially  as  the  treaty  had  been 
made  without  the  sanction  of  the  holy  see.  The  apos- 
tolic autliority  served  to  free  Wladislas  from  his  obli- 
gation, and  tlie  war  with  the  Saracens  began  anew,  in 
which  both  king  and  paiial  legate  fell  a  prev  to  Moham- 
medan defenders  at  the  battle  of  Yarna  "(1440).  Ac- 
cording to  some,  Jidian  was  murdered  in  his  dight  liv  a 
Wallachian  who  saw  gold  on  his  clothes;  others  say  that  i 
the  Hungarians  killed  him  in  punislmient  for  his  evil  j 
advice;  wiiile  other.s,  again,  say  tliat  he  died  in  144(1.  in 
lonsequeiice  of  a  wound  received  while  leading  on  tlic 
Christians;  and  some  l.'nmish  liistorians  even  claim  that 
he  suffered  martyrdom  in  the  camp  of  the  Turks;  Ijut 
as  none  ()f  tlie  contemporary  historians  knew  anything 
ot  the  kind  to  have  occurred,  it  seems  nseless  to' refute 
the  statement.  His  speeches  are  contained  in  the  Acts 
of  Councils,  and  his  two  letters  to  Eugenius  concerning- 
the  Council  of  Basic  in  the  Fasciculus  rerum  ea-pHcnd. 
(C(.l.  l-)3.^),  p.  27  s(i.  See  Jenkins.  Life  and  Times  of 
(-  animal  .fulian  (London,  1861,  8vo) ;  Hefele,  Quurlal- 
'■linj),  lH47,ii;  Q.a.\c,Scriptores  eccles.;  Schriickh.  A'/r- 
"w/wAic/i/p,xxxii,  11  sq.;  Milman,  Z.«^j«  Christiamty 
i^ee  Index  in  vol.  viii).     (J.  H.  W.) 


Julian  Calendar.     See  Calendar,  Eojiax. 
Julian  Cross,  or  Cross  of  St.  Julian,  is  the 

name  of  a  crosslet  placed  saltire-ways.    See  Cross. 

Julian  Epoch ;  Julian  Year.  See  Chrosol- 
OGV,  Christi.vx. 

Juliana,  St,     See  Corpus  Christi. 

Julianists.     See  Julian  of  Halicarnassus. 

Juliano,  a  Spanish  Eoman  Catholic  of  the  17th 
century,  who,  while  travelling  in  Germany,  was  con- 
verted" to  the  Protestant  faith.  His  zeal  for  the  diffu- 
sion of  the  Word  of  God  led  him  to  undertake  the  dan- 
gerous enteriwise  of  conveying  into  Spam  a  large  quan- 
tity of  Bibles  concealed  in  casks,  and  packed  up  as 
Ehenish  wine.  A  pretended  Protestant  betraj-ed  him. 
He  was  seized  by  the  Inquisition,  and,  together  with 
eight  hundred  purchasers  of  his  precious  treasure,  was 
condemned  to  the  torture  and  to  death.— Fox,  Bouk  of 
Martyrs,  p.  136. 

Julias,  the  name  given  by  Philip  the  Tetrarch  to 
Bethsaida  in  honor  of  Julia,  the  daughter  of  the  em- 
peror Augustus.     See  Bethsaida. 


Julitta  of  Cappadocia,  a  female  martjT  of  the  4th 
century,  under  Diocletian,  was  a  Lycaonian  of  royal  de- 
scent, and  greatly  celebrated  for  her  Christian  virtues. 
To  avoid  the  bigoted  rage  of  the  pagan  governor,  she 
withdrew  from  Iconium,  her  native  city,  to  Tarsus.  But 
here,  with  her  young  son  Cyricus,  she  was  seized,  and, 
confessing  herself  a  Christian,  was  ordered  to  the  rack. 
Her  beautiful  boy,  for  repeating  his  mother's  words,  "  I 
am  a  Christian,"  was  dashed  in  pieces  on  the  pavement 
before  her  eyes,  for  which  the  dying  mother  gave  thanks 
to  God.  After  patiently  suffering  various  torments,  she 
was  beheaded,  April  16,  A.D.  305. — Fox,  Book  of  Mar- 
tyrs, p.  55. 

Ju'lius  ('loiiXioc,  for  the  Latin  Julins,the  name  of 
an  honorable  Roman  family),  the  centurion  of  the  im- 
perial cohort  who  had  the  charge  of  conducting  Paul  as 
a  prisoner  to  Rome,  and  who  treated  him  with  much 
consideration  and  kindness  on  the  way  (Acts  xxvii,  1, 
3,  43;  comp.  ver.  11,  31).  A.D.  55. — Kitto.  "Augus- 
tus's band,"  to  which  Julius  belonged,  has  been  identified 
by  some  commentators  with  the  Italian  band  (Acts  x, 
1);  by  others,  less  probably,  with  the  body  of  cavalry 
denominated  Sebasteni  by  Josephus  (A  nf.  xix,  9, 2,  etc.). 
Conybeare  and  Howson  {Life  of  St.  Paul,  ch.  xxi)  adopt 
in  the  main  Wieseler's  opinion,  that  the  Augustan  co- 
hort was  a  detachment  of  the  Praetorian  Guards  attach- 
ed to  the  person  of  the  Roman  governor  at  Csesarea; 
and  that  this  Julius  may  be  the  same  as  Julius  Priscus 
(Tacitus,  IJisf.  ii,  92;  iv,  11\  sometime  centurion,  after- 
wards pra'fect  of  the  Pn-etorians.— Smith.  See  IrsLr- 
lAx;  Paul. 

Julius,  a  Christian  martyr,  was  a  Roman  senator  in 
the  2d  century.  A  convert  to  Christianity,  he  -was  or- 
dered by  the  emperor  to  sacrifice  to  him  as  Hercules. 
This  Julius  absolutely  refused  to  do,  and  he  was  impris- 
oned, and  finally  beaten  to  death  with  clubs. — Fox,  Book 
of  Martyrs,  p.  22. 

Julius  Africanus,  an  ecclesiastical  writer  who 
flourished  ni  the  beginning  of  the  3d  centurj-,  was,  ac- 
cording to  Suidas  (s.  v.  Africanus),  a  native  of  Libya, 
but  resided  generally  at  Emmaus  (afterwards  Nicopo- 
lis),  in  Palestine.  The  same  writer  calls  him  also  Sex- 
tiis.  Little  is  known  of  his  personal  history.  Eusebius 
(I/ist.  Bed.  vi,  31)  relates  that  he  undertook  a  journey 
to  Alexandria  to  listen  to  Ileraclas,  the  teacher  of  the 
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catechumens  in  that  city,  as  also  that  he  was  sent  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Eramaus  to  ask  of  the  emperor  HeHo- 
gabalus  the  restoration  of  their  city,  which  was  granted 
(see  Jerome,  De  vir.  illusir.  c.  C3).  He  was  a  friend  of 
Origen ;  and  as,  in  letters  addressed  to  him  when  the 
latter  was  already  some  fifty  years  old,  he  styles  him 
"son,"  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  he  was  much  advanced 
in  years  in  238,  while  the  expression  "  colleague"  seems 
to  imply  that  he  was  also  a  priest.  He  was,  accorduig 
to  Jerome,  in  the  full  vigor  of  life  during  the  reign  of 
Heliogabalus  and  Alexander  Severus.  We  have  no  in- 
formation concerning  the  precise  date  of  his  death ;  it 
occurred,  in  all  probability,  near  the  middle  of  the  3d 
century — some  say  about  A.D.  232.  He  enjoyed  great 
reputation  for  learning  among  the  ancients.  He  is  the 
author  of  the  oldest  Christian  history  of  the  world,  the 
C/iTO/M)^rrt7;/ii«,  or  Z*efew;jo/-i6HS,  which  Eusebius  consid- 
ered very  trustworthy :  it  extended  from  the  creation  to 
the  third  year  of  the  reign  of  Heliogabalus  (221).  Un- 
fortunately, the  complete  work  is  not  in  our  possession ; 
a  pottion,  however,  was  preserved  to  us  by  copious  ex- 
tracts, which  subsequent  Church  historians  made  from 
it,  and  these  (fifty-six  fragments)  have  been  collected 
by  Galland  {Bibliotheca,  vol.  ii).  Julius  also  wrote  a 
letter  to  Origen  concerning  the  authenticity  of  the  his- 
tory of  Susannah  and  the  Elders,  and  another  to  Aristi- 
des  on  the  differences  between  the  genealogies  of  Christ 
by  Matthew  and  Luke.  In  this  last  letter,  speaking 
against  the  opinion  of  a  J'ruus  jna  having  been  perpe- 
trated by  the  Church  in  order  to  prove  the  rights  of 
Jesus  as  high-priest  and  king,  he  says, "  Far  be  it  that 
such  a  thought  should  govern  the  Church  of  Christ  as 
to  invent  a  falsehood  to  glorify  Christ."  Eusebius, 
Photius,  and  Suidas  ascribe  to  him  also  the  author- 
ship of  another  -work  in  twenty-four  books,  a  sort  of 
compendium  of  information  on  medicine  and  natural 
philosophy.  According  to  Suidas,  it  was  a  collection 
of  empiric  formulas  for  curing  diseases  by  sorcery,  etc. 
But,  as  this  does  not  seem  to  agree  with  what  we  know 
of  the  general  character  of  the  man,  Dupin  thinks  that 
there  must  be  some  mistake,  and  that  there  probably 
existed  both  a  Julius  Africanus  and  a  Julius  Sextus, 
who  have  been  confounded  one  with  the  other.  Final- 
ly, he  has  also  been  considered  the  author  of  several 
treatises — De  trinitate,  Be  circumcisione,  De  Attalo,  De 
Pasc/ia,  De  Sabbate — which  are  evidently  not  his,  but 
belong  to  the  Roman  presbyter  Novatian.  See  Moh- 
ler,  Patrologie,  i,  577-580 ;  liouth,  Rel.  Sacr.  ii,  108  sq. ; 
Herzog,  Keal-Enqiklop.  vii,  155. 

Julius  Cesar,  the  first  emperor  of  the  Romans, 
deserves  a  place  in  our  work  on  account  of  his  connec- 
tion with  Jewish  history.  He  was  born  at  Rome  B. 
C.  100,  and  was  educated  in  Greece,  whither  the  Ro- 
man youths  of  his  day  were  wont  to  resort  for  instruc- 
tion. After  having  successively  held  the  offices  of  trib- 
une, qurestor,  redile,  high-priest,  and  prfetor  or  governor 
of  Spain,  Crosar  was  one  of  the  three  parties  who  con- 
stituted the  triumvirate  of  Rome,  B.C.  GO.  He  now  set 
out  for  Gaul,  ostensibly  aiming  at  the  subjugation  of 
the  Gauls,  but  actually  to  form  and  discipline  an  army 
that  might  enable  him  to  force  his  coadjutors  to  leave 
to  him  alone  the  government  of  the  Romans.  The  suc- 
cess with  which  his  efforts,  both  as  a  soldier  and  a  poli- 
tician, were  re\varded,  arc  known  to  us  from  the  historj' 
of  the  Gallic  War  that  flowed  from  his  own  pen,  as  well 
as  from  other  distinguished  classic  historians.  When 
he  went  to  Gaul  he  was  to  remain  there  five  years,  but 
the  expiration  of  that  time  finding  him  involved  in 
wars  with  the  barbarians,  five  years  more  were  added. 
Germany,  Britain,  and  other  countries  also  were  invaded 
in  turn;  and  when,  at  the  death  of  Crassus,  Cresar  and 
Pompey  alone  were  left  to  contend  for  supremacy,  a 
quarrel  naturally  enough  arose  between  the  two  rivals. 
Pompey  was  the  favorite  of  the  peoiile.  and  therefore 
easily  controlled  the  senate ;  if  only  once  Ciesar  could  be 
obliged  to  disband  the  army,  as  whose  hero  the  victorious 
general  of  the  Gallic  wars  Avas  worshipped,  there  could 


be  no  longer  any  need  for  contention,  andPompey.alone 
would  be  intrusted  with, the  responsibility  of  the  Roman 
government.  A  decree  was  quickly  passed  by  the  Ro- 
man senate  commanding  Cffisar  to  disband  his  forces ; 
but  Cresar  not  only  refused  to  comply  with  the  demand, 
but  actually  marched  against  Pompey,  whom  he  soon 
drove  from  Rome,  and  in  the  Eternal  City,  B.C.  49,  was 
made  dictator.  Of  the  jjursuit  of  Pompey  and  the  fate 
of  the  latter  we  need  not  speak  here ;  but  the  noble  con- 
duct of  the  Roman  general  towards  his  fallen  enemy 
and  towards  his  assassins  is  so  meritorious  in  its  char- 
acter, that  it  deserves  at  least,  in  passing,  a  Christian 
commendation.  When  the  news  of  the  death  of  Pom- 
pey reached  Rome,  Cresar  was  again  appointed  dictator 
for  one  year  and  consul  for  five  years,  and  was  invested 
with  tribunicial  power  for  life.  His  adherence  to  the 
cause  of  Cleopatra  led  him  to  enter  Egypt  and  to  engage 
in  the  "Alexandrine  war,"  which  also  he  brought  to  a 
successful  termination  in  March,  B.C.  47.  In  Septem- 
ber of  this  year  he  returned  to  Rome,  and  was  once  more 
appointed  dictator.  But  with  the  death  of  Pompey  his 
partisans  had  by  no  means  vanished.  It  is  true  that 
they  had  quitted  Rome,  but  in  Africa  they  were  still 
dutiful  to  the  memory  and  principles  of  their  late  mas- 
ter. To  Africa,  therefore,  Csesar  directed  his  steps; 
the  party  of  Pompey  was  quickly  attacked  and  sub- 
dued. The  feud  of  Metellus,  of  Scipio,  of  Cato,  and 
Juba  was  sad  indeed,  but  the  display  of  noble  and  wise 
generosity  which  Cajsar  now  displayed  towards  those 
arra}'ed  in  arms  against  him  proves  him  "  to  have  been 
possessed  of  a  great,  magnanimous  nature.  He  was  not 
a  man  that  could  stoop  to  the  vulgar  atrocities  of  Ma- 
rius  or  Sulla,  and  so  he  majestically  declared  that  hence- 
forth he  had  no  enemies,  and  thet  hereafter  he  would 
make  no  difference  between  Pompeians  and  Cesareans." 
Returned  to  Rome,  he  celebrated  his  victories  in  Gaul, 
Egypt,  Pontus,  and  Africa  by  four  great  triumphs,  dur- 
ing which  the  whole  Roman  populace  was  feasted  and 
feted  by  his  magnificent  Uberality.  But  the  display  iu 
which  Cffisar  indulged  soon  led  the  Romans  to  fear  that 
he  aimed  higher  than  the  dictatorship — that  absolute 
government  was  his  object.  Roman  patriotism  had  not 
yet  expired.  Many  there  were  in  the  Eternal  City  in 
whose  veins  flowed  republican  blood,  and  the  man  who 
dared  to  conspire  to  deprive  them  of  the  liberties  they 
had  so  long  enjoyed  was  doomed  to  fall  at  their  hands. 
His  death  seemed  the  only  surety  of  the  continuation 
of  their  long-enjoyed  privileges  of  a  free  and  untram- 
meled  government.  While  Csesar  was  planning  l;ow 
soonest  to  Avear  the  insignia  of  royalty,  Brutus  and  other 
senators  were  sharpening  their  weapons  to  take  his 
life.  On  the  ides  or  fifteenth  of  March,  after  Cwsar  had 
taken  his  accustomed  seat  in  the  senate  at  the  Capitol, 
a  friend  gave  him  a  paper  containing  an  account  qf  the 
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co;ispiracv  against  his  life,  but,  while  yet  holding  it  in 
his  hand,"  the  conspirators  themselves  crowded  around 
him,  and  at  a  given  signal  their  daggers  pierced  his 
breast,  and  Korae  was  visited  by  the  greatest  disaster 
that  could  have  befallen  her  at  this  time.  To  secular 
works  belongs  a  reference  to  the  writings  of  this  re- 
markable character.  For  his  reformation  of  the  calen- 
dar, see  CAi-ENn-VK,  Roman.  By  the  ecclesiastical  writ- 
er Cii'sar  deserves  notice  for  his  kind  enactments  in  be- 
half of  t  he  Jews,  and  generous  treatment  of  them.  From 
this  people  he  had  received  valuable  assistance  during 
his  campaign  in  Egj-pt,  and  Civsar  always  preserved  a 
grateful  recollection  of  Antipater  and  his  brethren.  In 
Egypt  he  confirmed  all  the  privileges  the  Jews  had  pre- 
^•io"llsly  enjoyed.  In  Judwa  more  favorable  laws  were  en- 
acted; Antipater  was  appointed  lieutenant  of  the  coun- 
trj-,  with  the  honored  title  of  a  Roman  citizen ;  Hyr- 
canus  was  confirmed  in  the  priesthood,  and  provision 
was  made  for  the  fortification  of  the  Holy  City  and  the 
repair  of  its  walls.  See  Josephus,  Jewish  A  ntiquities,  bk. 
xiv,  chap,  viii  sq. ;  Strabo,  Geography  (Bohn's  ed.),  iii, 
isi.     SeeC-ESAU.     (J.H.W.) 

Jf.lius  EcHTEU.     See  Mespelbruxx. 

Julius  Hesrv,  duke  of  Brunswick,  deserves  our  no- 
tice on  account  of  his  identification  with  the  Reform 
movement  of  the  16th  centurj%  He  was  born  July  10, 
1538,  anil  was  originally  designed  for  the  clerical  office, 
but  in  1508  he  succeeded  his  father,  and  at  once  intro- 
duced the  religion  of  the  Reformers,  for  which  he  had  j 
early  manifested  a  strong  inclination.  In  157G  he  found- 
ed the  I'liiversity  of  Helmstedt.     He  died  May  3, 1589. 

Julius  Mateunus.     See  Firmicls. 

Julius  I,  Pope,  a  native  of  Rome,  succeeded  JMarcus 
(t  Oct.  7,  33G)  on  the  6th  of  Feb.  337,  after  the  papal 
chair  had  been  vacant  for  four  months.    We  know  hard-  j 
ly  anything  of  him  beyond  the  part  he  took  in  the  Ath-  j 
anasian  controversy.     He  sided  with  Athanasius,  and  [ 
convoked  a  synod  :>  be  held  under  his  presidency;  but 
the  Eastern  churches  were  not  inclined  to  admit  the 
right  of  arbitration  and  decision  of  the  Roman  bishop  in  , 
such  matters  (see  Epist.  Sunodalis  Sjn.  Sunlicensis  ad  i 
Donatiim,  in  Mansi,  iii,  136),  and  declared  to  Julius  that  j 
they  did  not  admit  his  superiority  to  any  other  bishop,  j 
even  though  his  was  the  largest  city ;  vet  they  would  ' 
continue  in  friendly  relation  with  him  if  he  would  re-  I 
noimce  the  plan  of  subverting  their  decisions.     Julius 
persisted  in  holding  the  synod  despite  the  absence  of 
tli(!  Eastern  bishops,  and  Athanasius  was  declared  the  j 
la\vful  bishop.     He  also  took  part,  through  his  legates, 
m  the  Synod  of  Sarilica.     The  Eastern  bishops  of  this 
council,  after  their  withdrawal  to  Philippopolis,  excom-  I 
municated  Julius.     But  this  continued  opposition  did  I 
udt  prevent  him  from  writing  in  340,  on  the  return  of  ' 
Atliai.asius  to  .Uexandria,  to  the  Church  of  that  city  an  i 
autugrapli  letter  of  congratulation.     This  letter,  and  the  ! 
one  mentioned  above,  are  all  that  we  have  from  the  pen  1 
of  Julius   (see  Socrates,  Ilht.  Kcd.  ii,  23 ;  Athanasius, 
Apol.  L>,  p.  770).    He  died  April  12, 852,  and  is  commem- 
orated ni  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  on  that  day.    The  ' 
Eastern  (Church  erroneously  considers  JuUus  as  "the  an-  ! 
t  lor  of  one  of  its  liturgies.     See  Socrates,  lib.  ii  and  iii  • 
Baronms,.l„«.A-ccfe.;  Tillemont, ^/«,wtVfs ;  Sozomen! 
A-  jV'c/.  art.  8 ;  l)upi„,  Bibliotheque  des  A  uteurs  Ecdes. ; 
Baillet.  1  ivs  des  SaiiU^,  April  12;  Herzog,  Real-Enaj-  \ 
kb>,,„du' ;  lloefer,  Nonv.  Jjiog.  Generak,  xxvii,  157.  j 

Julius  II.  Rope,  Cardinai.  deu.a  Rovicre,  nephew  i 
of  pope  .^•xtus  IV,  t.H.k  the  papal  chair  after  the  one 
month  s  rule  o(  Pms  IH,  in  1503.  He  was  born  at  Albez- 
/.ola,  near  Sayona,  m  1441 ;  became  successively  bishop  of  I 
(a  pe,uras,A  bano,Ostia,I5,,logna,Avignon,andMende, 
ami  was  finally  made  cardinal  by  his  uncle,  Sixtus  IV 
>unng  the  pontificate  of  Alexander  VI,  the  most  infa- 
1  earin'"'.?:"'  °''"  ^'^  l-'P-"^^Ji-  ^lella  RoveJe 
in,  T"      *" '.'"'I^^--^  "le  way  for  his  own  succes- 

n  Sw  ho'  'T''"'''  ^"  '^'  ^=^^^''"'-^1  d'Amboise, 
nrclibishop  ol  Rouen  and  minister  of  Louis  \II   be- 


came his  competitor,  and  tlie  claims  of  the  French 
prelate  were  sustained  by  an  army  marching  against 
Rome.  Outwitted  in  this  attempt,  Julian  at  once  set 
out  to  procure  his  fntiu-e  success,  and,  persuading  the 
Italian  cardinals  that  their  interest  demanded  the  elec- 
tion of  a  native  pope,  secured  the  election  of  Piccolomini 
as  pope  Pius  III.  During  the  short  reign  of  the  latter 
Julian  resumed  his  intrigues,  and  when  Pius  III  died, 
twenty-six  days  after  his  election,  Julian  had  so  well 
succeeded  in  bribing  the  most  influential  cardinals  by 
promises  of  power  and  temporal  advantages  that  he 
received  the  position.  After  his  exaltation  to  the  pa- 
pal throne,  he  set  about  to  raise  the  papacy  from  the 
political  degradation  to  which  it  had  sinik  during  the 
reign  of  his  predecessors,  generally  termed  "  the  night  of 
the  papacy."  Determined  to  recover  for  the  Church  all 
that  had  belonged  to  the  Roman  see  in  the  da3's  of  In- 
nocent III,  he  began  by  driving  Ctesar  Borgia  out  of  his 
iU-gotten  possessions  m  the  Romagna;  but  there  he 
found  another  power,  the  Venetians,  who,  during  the 
preceding  troubles,  had  taken  possession  of  Ravenna, 
Rimini,  and  other  places.  The  Venetians  offered  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  see  of  Rome  for  those  territories,  but  Ju- 
lius refused,  and  demanded  their  absolute  restitution  to 
the  Church.  After  fruitless  negotiations,  Julius,  in  1508, 
made  a  league  with  Louis  XII,  the  emperor  Maximil- 
ian, and  the  duke  of  Ferrara,  against  Venice.  This  was 
called  tho  League  of  Cambray,  and  its  object  was  the 
destruction  of  the  republic  of  Venice  and  the  partition 
of  its  territories.  Venice,  however,  stood  firm,  although 
its  armies  were  defeated  and  its  territories  were  rav- 
aged by  both  Germans  and  French.  At  last  Julius  him- 
self, having  recovered  the  town  of  Romagna,  perceived 
the  impolicy  of  uniting  with  ultramontane  sovereigns 
against  the  oldest  Italian  state,  and  accordingly,  in  Feb. 
1510,  he  made  peace  with  Venice.  Wishing  to  undo 
the  mischief  which  he  had  done,  and  to  drive  the  for- 
eigners (whom  he  styled  "  barbarians")  out  of  Italy,  he 
first  sought  to  arm  the  Germans  against  the  French, 
whom  he  dreaded  most ;  but,  not  succeeding,  he  called  to 
his  aid  the  Swiss.  He  himself  took  the  field,  and  at- 
tacked and  took  the  town  of  La  Mirandola,  entering  it 
by  a  breach,  in  January,  1511;  later  he  met  with  re- 
verses, and  lost  Bologna.  But  in  the  following  Octo- 
ber his  legates  succeeded  in  forming  a  league,  which 
he  called  '-holy,"  with  Ferdinand  of  Spain,  Henrj'  of 
England,  the  Venetians,  and  the  Swiss.  The  campaign 
subsequent,  in  1512,  effected  the  total  expulsion  of  the 
French  from  Lombardy.  But  this  was  done  by  the 
Swiss,  German,  and  Spanish  troops,  and  Julius  merely 
succeeded  in  dri^-ing  one  party  of  foreigners  out  of  Italy 
by  means  of  other  foreigners,  who  meantime  subverted 
the  rqiublic  of  Florence,  and  gave  it  to  the  IMedici.  In 
the  midst  of  these  events,  Julius  died  of  an  inflamma- 
tory disease,  on  the  21st  of  February,  1513.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Leo  X.  Louis  XII  had  convoked  a  council 
in  order  to  obtain  the  approval  of  the  French  clerg\-  on 
his  warfare  against  Rome.  To  retort  this  measure  the 
fifth  Lateran  Council  was  convoked  (brought  to  a  close 
after  the  accession  of  Leo  X),  and  thus  the  designs  of 
the  French  king  were  completely  frustrated.  As  an  ec- 
clesiastical ruler,  Julius  has  little  to  recommend  him  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Christian  Church.  As  a  political  sov- 
ereign, he  is  described  by  Ranke  as  "  a  noble  soul,  full 
of  lofty  plans  for  the  glory  and  weal  of  Italy ;"  and  pro- 
fessor Leo  considers  him,  with  all  his  defects,  as  one  of 
the  noblest  characters  of  that  age  in  Italy.  He  was 
fond  of  the  fine  arts,  patronized  liramante,  Michael  An- 
gelo,  and  Raffaelle,  and  began  the  structure  of  St. Pe- 
ter's Church.  See  Knylish  Ciiclopmdia,  s.  v. ;  Herzog, 
Real-Encyklop.  vii,  157  ;  Reichel,  Roman  See  in  the  Mid- 
rf/e^r/e«,p.534sq.;  ^ayim!mn,Politik  d.Papste;  Bower, 
Hist,  of  the  Popes,  vii,  372  sq.     ( J.  H.  W.) 

Julius  III,  I'ojie  (Gian-Maria  del  Monte,  Cardi- 
nal Giocci).  succeeded  Paul  III  in  1550.  He  was  born 
at  Monte  San  Sovlno,  near  Arezzo,  Sept,  10,  1487.  He 
first  stiulied  la\v,  but,  securing  the  protection  of  his  uu- 
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cle,  cardinal  Antonio  del  Monte,  he  entered  the  Church, 
and  soon  became  archbishop,  and  was  intrusted  with 
tlie  administration  of  different  dioceses.  Paul  III  made 
him  cardinal  of  St.Vitale  and  bishop  of  St.  Pak'Striiia, 
and  sent  him  as  one  of  the  four  legates  to  open  the 
Council  of  Trent  (q.  v.).  After  his  elevation  to  the 
pontificate  he  reopened  (1551)  the  sittings  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Trent,  suspended  under  liii  predecessor  (1549). 
Closely  allied  to  Charles  V,  he  spent  his  reign  in  quar- 
relling with  Prance,  Venice,  and  also  with  Ferdinand, 
king  of  the  Romans,  and  brother  of  Charles  V.  His 
name  is  linked  with  English  history  by  his  efforts  to 
organize  with  i\Iary  tlie  reunion  of  England  with  Pome. 
See  Pole.  Jidiiis  III  died  in  JMarch,  1555,  leaving  be- 
hind him  a  very  indifferent  character,  marked  by  in- 
capacity and  misconduct.  While  a  cardinal  he  was 
remarkable  for  his  firmness  and  activity,  but  after  be- 
coming pope  he  gave  himself  up  to  luxury  and  pleasure, 
and  went  so  far  in  his  disregard  of  all  consistency  as 
to  give  the  cardinal's  place  left  vacant  by  his  election 
to  one  of  his  servants,  whose  only  merit  consisted  in 
having  taken  care  of  his  pet  monkey.  See  Ciacconi, 
VitcB  Pontif. ;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biorj.  Generale,  xxvii,  1G5 ; 
Herzog,  Real-Encyklop.  vii,  158 ;  Ranke,  Papacy,  i,  201 
sq. ;  Bower,  Hist,  of  the  Popes,  vii,  458  sq. 

Jutnenta,  cattle.  Heretics  who  denied  the  resur- 
rection of  the  dead  were  accustomed  to  bestow  oppro- 
brious epithets  on  those  who  persisted  in  maintaining 
the  truth  of  Scripture.  Sometimes  they  called  them 
curnei,  ani7nales,jumenta,  carnal,  sensual,  cattle  ;  also  lit- 
tei,  earthy,  etc.— Farrar,  Eccles.  Diet.  s.  v. 

Jumpers  or  Barkers  is  a  name  for  those  persons 
who,  as  an  inference  from  2  Sam.  vi,  IG,  believe  that  re- 
ligious worship  must  be  accompanied  by  violent  agita- 
tions, convulsive  leaping  and  dancing.  This  singular 
religious  belief  is  said  to  have  originated  among  the 
congregations  of  Jlr.  Whitefield,  iu  the  western  part  of 
Wales,  about  17G0,  but  it  soon  found  friends  among  the 
Quakers,  and  later  among  the  Irvingitcs.  The  Jumpers 
found  special  defenders  in  the  Welsh  poet  William  Wil- 
liams (q.  v.),  Harris  Rowland  (q.  v.),  etc.  They  are 
sometimes  called  Bctrlcers  because  frequently  they  do 
not  confine  their  religious  exuberances  to  jumping  and 
dancing,  but  accompany  them  with  violent  groans  and 
incoherent  remarks,  often  degenerating  into  a  sort  of 
bellowing.  Discountenancc(l  in  England,  the  Jump- 
ers emigrated  to  the  United  States,  and  here  they  con- 
tinue to  flourish  moderately.  We  believe  they  have 
some  adherents  in  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  and  particu- 
larly in  the  extreme  West.  Evans,  in  his  Sketch  of  the 
Denominations  of  the  Christian  World  (Lond.  1811),  re- 
lates his  experience  in  a  meeting  of  the  Jumpers  which 
he  attended:  "About  the  year  1785  I  myself  was  verj' 
accidentally  present  at  a  meeting  which  terminated  in 
jumping.  It  was  held  in  the  open  air,  on  a  Sunday  even- 
ing, near  Newport,  in  Monmouthshire.  The  preacher 
was  one  of  lady  Huntingdon's  students,  who  concluded 
his  sermon  with  the  recommendation  of  jumping ;  and  I 
must  allow  him  the  ]iraise  of  consistency,  for  he  got  down 
from  the  chair  on  which  he  stood  and  jumped  along 
with  his  hearers.  The  arguments  he  adduced  for  this 
purpose  were,  that  David  danced  before  the  ark,  that 
the  babe  leaped  in  the  womb  of  Elizabeth,  and  that  the 
man  whose  lameness  was  removed  leaped  and  praised 
God  for  the  mercy  which  he  had  received !  He  expa- 
tiated on  these  topics  with  uncommon  fervency,  and 
then  drew  the  inference  that  they  ought  to  show  simi- 
lar expressions  of  joy  for  the  blessings  which  Jesus 
Christ  had  put  into  their  possession.  He  then  gave  an 
impassioned  sketch  of  the  sufferings  of  the  Saviour,  and 
thereby  roused  the  passions  of  a  few  around  him  into  a 
state  of  violent  agitation.  About  nine  men  and  seven 
women  for  some  little  time  rocked  to  and  fro,  groaned 
aloud,  and  then  jumped  with  a  kind  of  frantic  fun,-.  I 
Some  of  the  audience  flew  in  all  directions ;  others  gazed  I 
on  in  silent  amazement.     They  all  gradually  dispersed  I 


except  the  jumpers,  who  continued  their  exertions  from 
eight  in  the  evening  till  near  eleven  at  night.  I  saw 
the  conclusion  of  it;  they  at  last  kneeled  down  in  a  cir- 
cle, holding  each  other  by  the  hand,  while  one  of  them 
prayed  with  great  fervor,  and  then,  all  rising  up  from 
off  their  knees,  departed ;  but  previous  to  their  disper- 
sion they  wildly  pointed  up  towards  the  sky,  and  re- 
minded one  another  that  they  should  soon  meet  there, 
and  never  again  be  separated." 

Jung.     See  Stilling. 

Ju'nia,  or  rather  Ju'nias  (lovviac,  a  dcriv.  of 
Junius,  tlie  name  of  a  Roman  family),  a  Christian  at 
Rome,  to  whom  Paul  addressed  a  salutation  in  connec- 
tion with  Andronicus,  as  being  his  "  kinsmen  aud  fel- 
low-prisoners, who  are  of  note  among  the  apostles,"  and 
were  in  Christ  before  himself  (Rom.  xvi,  7) ;  hence  prob- 
ably of  Jewish  extraction.  A.D.  55.  As  the  gender  of 
the  epithets  applied  is  uncertain  {avyyu'tiQ  Ka'i  avvatx- 
liaXuTovc},  some  (e.  g.  Origen,  Chrysostom,  and  other 
fathers)  have  supposed  a  female  (loin'icn'  comes  equally 
well  from  'lovvia')  to  be  meant  (but  see  Michaelis,  in 
Pott's  Syllof/e,  vii,  128). 

Junilius  OF  Africa,  generally  believed  to  have 
been  bishop  in  the  6th  ccnturj-,  is  known  by  his  work 
De  partihus  cKvince  lerjis,  dedicated  to  a  certain  bishop 
Primasius,  probably  the  one  of  Hadrumetum  who  in  553 
indorsed  the  Constitutum  of  VigiUus.  Junilius  himself 
claimed  no  originality,  but  acknowledged  his  obligation 
to  a  certain  Paidus  of  Persia,  supposed  to  have  been 
Paulus  of  Bassora,  who  afterwards  became  metropolitan 
of  Nisibis  (though  he  was  not  a  Persian).  The  work  is 
in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between  a  master  and  his  pu- 
pil, and  is  a  sort  of  introduction  to  the  sacred  writings. 
The  first  book,  on  Scripture,  is  divided  into  two  parts,  on 
the  outwa7-d  expression  and  the  inward  meaning;  the 
outward  expression  contains  five  particulars — the  spe- 
cies of  writing,  its  authority,  its  author,  its  style,  and 
its  order  of  place.  The  inward  meaning  has  reference 
especially  to  three  particulars,  God,  this  world,  and  the 
next.  The  second  book  treats  of  this  world,  its  crea- 
tion, its  government,  the  properties  and  accidents  of 
nature,  the  nature  of  will,  and  the  consequences  and  re- 
sults of  will.  Junilius  then  speaks  of  types,  of  predic- 
tions before  and  under  the  law  concerning  Christ  and 
the  calling  of  the  Gentiles,  and  of  Reason  in  its  agree- 
ment with  the  commands  of  Scriptiu-e.  Special  atten- 
tion is  due  to  the  fact  tliat  Junilius  does  not  count  the 
Chronicles,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  Job,  Judith,  Esther,  and  the 
Maccabees  among  canonical  books.  The  work  has  been 
published  as  Junilii  de  Partibus  Divinai  Legis,  libri  ii 
(Basil.  1545,  8vo;  Francfort  ad  Oder,  1G03,  8vo;  and  in 
Bihlioth.  Patri.  i). — Herzog,  Real-EnojUop.  vii,  174  sq. ; 
Clark,  Success,  of  Sac.  Lit.  ii,  323. 

Ju'niper  (OnH,  ro'them,  prob.  so  called  from  its  use 
in  binding;  Sept.  in  1  Kings  xix,  4,  'PdBafi  v.  r.  'P«^- 
fiiv;  in  verse  5,  ^vt6v\  in  Job  xxx,  4,  'ivXov;  in  Psa. 
cxx,  4,  iprifiiKoQ;  \u\g.  Junipenis,  but  in  Psa.  cxx,  4, 
desolatorius),  a  shrub  or  tree  mentioned  as  affording 
shade  to  Elijah  in  his  flight  to  Horeb  (1  Kings  xix, 4, 5), 
and  as  affording  material  for  fuel,  and  also,  in  extreme 
cases,  for  human  food  (Psa.  cxx,  4 ;  Job  xxx,  4).  The 
older  translators  seem  to  have  been  unaciiuainted  with 
it,  while  the  modem  versions  have  generally  followed 
the  Vulgate  in  referring  it  to  the  juniper  (see  Stengel 
in  the  Bihlioth.  Brem.  vii,  fasc.  5;  Hiller,  Hierophyt.  i, 
253 ;  Sprengel,  Gcsch.  d.  Botan.  i,  25),  which,  however, 
seems  to  be  indicated  by  a  different  Hebrew  ^vord.  See 
Heath. 

The  different  species  of  jimiper  have  by  some  botan- 
ists been  ranked  under  Ced7-UJ<,  the  true  species  being 
distinguished  by  the  title  of  Cedrus  baccifera,  and  the 
pines  by  that  of  Cedrus  conifh-a.  Of  Juniperus,  the 
dpiciv^oQ  of  the  Greeks  and  ahhnl  of  the  Arabs,  there 
are  several  species  in  Syria.  Of  these,  J.  communis,  the 
common  juniper,  is  a  very  widely  diffused  species,  being 
found  in  Europe  and  Asia,  iu  the  plains  of  northern  and 
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in  the  mountains  of  southern  latitudes,  usually  forming 
a  low  shrub,  but  in  some  situations  being  fifteen  feet, 
and  even  thirty  feet  high.  J.  oxycedrm,  the  shari^  or 
Itrickly,  or  brown-berried  juniper,  closely  allied  to  the 
common  juniper,  is  an  evergreen  shrub,  from  ten  to 
twelve,  but  sometimes  even  twenty  feet  high.  It  was 
found  by  M.  I5ove  on  Mount  Lebanon.  J.  drujmcea,  or 
large-friiited  juniper,  is  a  species  which  was  introduced 
into  Europe  from  the  East  under  the  Arabic  name  hab- 
hel.  Tliis  name,  however,  is  applied  rather  to  all  the 
species  than  to  any  one  in  particular.  It  is  a  native  of 
Mount  Cassius.  and  is  thought  to  be  the  same  as  the 
greater  juniper  found  by  Belon  on  Mount  Taurus,  which 
•he  describes  as  rising  "to  the  height  of  a  cypress.  J. 
Phamcea,  or  Phoenician  juniper,  is  the  great  juniper  of 
Dioscorides.  and  is  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  Rus- 
sia, and  SjTia.  It  has  imbricated  leaves,  bears  some  re- 
semblance to  the  cjTJress,  and  attains  a  height  of  from 
twenty  to  thirty  feet.  J.  Lycia,  or  Lycian  j uniper,  is  a 
dwarf  species,  and  J.Sabina,  or  the  common  Savine,  is 
usuallv  a  low  spreading  shrub,  but  sometimes  rises  to 
the  height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
south  of  Eurojie  and  Syria.  Of  these  species,  J.  ori/- 
cedrus  and  J.  Phanicea  are  the  only  species  which  could 
have  been  the  lerush  of  Scripture.  Some  are  of  opinion 
tliat  the  wood  of ./.  oxycedrus,  rather  than  that  of  the 
so-called  cedar  of  Lebanon,  is  the  cedar-wood  so  famed 
in  ancient  times  for  its  durability,  and  which  was  there- 
fore employed  in  making  statues.  It  is  to  the  wood  of 
certain  species  of  juniper  that  the  name  of  cedar-wood 
is  now  specially  applied.     See  Cedar. 


sun.     The  twigs  are  used  for  tying  bundles,  and  all 
kinds  of  herbs  that  are  brought  to  market  are  fastened 


Genista  Monosperma. 
together  with  them. 


"^^^^ 


The  Spaniards  caU  it  retama, 
from  the  Arabic  name  retem.  It 
is  now  referred  by  all  botanists 
to  the  genus  Genista,  and  called 
G.  monosperma.  It  is  described 
by  De  Candolle  as  a  branch- 
ing and  erect  shrub,  with  slen- 
der, wandlike,  flexible  branches ; 
leaves  comparatively  few,  linear, 
oblong,  pressed  to  the  branches, 
pubescent;  inflorescence  in  few 
flowered  lateral  racemes;  petals 
white,  sUky,  nearly  equal  to  one 
another ;  legumes  oviil,  inflated, 
smooth,  membranaceous,  one  to 
two  seeded.  It  occurs  on  the 
sterile  shores  of  Portugal,  Spain, 
Barbary,  and  Egypt.  It  was 
found  by  Forskal  at  Suez,  and 
named  by  him  Genista  Spar- 
tiiim  ?  with  7-cet(fm  as  its  Arabic 
name.  Bove  also  found  it  at 
Suez,  and  again  in  different  parts 
of  Syria,  Belon  also  mentions 
finding  it  in  several  places  when 
travelling  in  the  East.  Burck- 
hardt  also  frequently  mentions 
the  shrub  rethem  in  the  deserts 
to  the  south  of  Palestine,  and  he 
Junipmis  Phvmcm-yown'^  and  old.  (The  ioniig  tue  is  heie  about  three  feet  thought  it  to  be  the  same  plant 
ll  *=  ;  !""<■' «;'^  "  compact  pyramidal  form.  It  ,.fi^.  ,vaid^  ^picuds,  aud  leaches  a  „„  .i,p  Cpni^fn  rwtn-m  of  Forskal 
heiglit  of  tifteen  feet  or  more,  as  in  the  other  specimens.)  (renistn  rcrtcem  ot  J^orsRai. 

The  rothpin,  however,  is  i 


I  doubt  the  plant  still  called 
by  the  Arabs  ntem,  and  commonly  known  as  Spanish 
broom.  In  Loudon's  Encydopadiu  of  Plants  it  is  named 
Sparlinm  monospermum,  or  white  single-seeded  broom, 
and  is  described  as  a  very  handsome  shrub,  remarkable 
for  its  numerous  snow-white  flowers.  Osbcck  remarks 
that  it  grows  like  willow-bushes  along  the  shores  of 
Spain,  as  far  as  the  flying  sands  reach,  where  scarcely 
any  other  plant  exists  cxcejU  the  Ononis  serpens,  or 
creeping  restharron:  The  use  of  this  shrub  is  very 
great  in  stopi)ing  the  sand.  The  leaves  and  voung 
branches  furnish  delicious  food  for  goats.  It  converts 
the  most  barren  spot  into  a  fine  odoriferous  garden  by 
U»  liowcrs,  which  continue  a  long  time.  It  seems  to 
Shelter  hogs  and  goats  against  the  scorchuig  heat  of  the 


as  the  Genista  rcctmni  of  Forskal. 

He  states  that  whole  plains  are 
sometimes  covered  with  this  shrub,  and  that  such  places 
are  favorite  places  of  pasturage,  as  sheep  are  remarkably 
fond  of  the  pods.  Lord  Lindsay  again,  while  travelling 
in  the  middle  of  the  valleys  of  Mount  Sinai,  says,  "■  The 
rattam,  a  species  of  broom,  bearing  a  white  flower,  deli- 
cately streaked  with  purple,  afforded  me  frequent  shelter 
from  the  sun  while  in  advance  of  the  caravan"  {Letters, 
p.  183).  Dr.  Robinson,  in  his  journey  from  Akabah  to 
Jerusalem,  says  {Researches,  ii,  1-24) :  "  The  shrubs  which 
we  had  met  with  throughout  the  desert  still  continued. 
One  of  the  principal  of  these  is  the  retem,  a  species  of 
the  broom-plant,  the  Genista  rcrtmn  of  Forskal.  This  is 
the  largest  and  most  conspicuous  shrub  of  these  deserts, 
growing  thickly  in  the  water-courses  and  valleys.  Our 
Arabs  always  selected  the  place  of  encampment,  if  pos- 
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sible,  in  a  spot  where  it  grew,  in  order  to  be  sheltered 
by  it  at  night  from  the  wind  ;  and  during  the  day,  wlien 
they  often  went  on  in  advance  of  the  camels,  we  found 
them  not  unfrequently  sitting  or  sleeping  under  a  bush 
of  retem  to  protect  them  from  the  sun.  It  was  in  this 
very  desert,  a  day's  journey  from  Beersheba,  that  the 
prophet  Elijah  lay  down  and  slept  beneath  the  same 
shrub"  (1  Kings  xix,  4,  5,  "under  aj/niiper-trcc").  It 
affords  shade  and  protection,  both  in  heat  and  storm,  to 
travellers  (Yirgil,  Geor;/.  ii,  434,430),  and  Bonar  describes 
it  as  particularly  useful  for  shelter  in  the  peninsula  of 
Arabia  Petra^a  {Sinai,  p.  190). 

Ill  the  other  passages  the  meaning  is  not  so  clear, 
and  therefore  different  interpretations  have  been  given. 
Thus  Job  (xxx,  4)  says  of  the  half-famished  people  who 
despised  him,  "Who  cut  up  mallows  bj^  the  bushes,  and 
rothem-xoots  for  their  food."  Though  the  broom-root 
may  perhaps  be  more  suitable  for  diet  than  the  juniper, 
yet  they  are  both  too  bitter  and  medicinal  to  be  consid- 
ered or  used  as  nutritious,  and  therefore  some  say  that 
"  when  we  read  that  i-otkem-roots  were  their  food,  we 
are  to  suppose  a  great  deal  more  than  the  words  express, 
namely,  that  their  hunger  was  so  violent  as  not  to  re- 
frain even  from  these  roots,"  which  were  neither  refresh- 
ing nor  nourishing.  Dr.  Thomson's  ingenious  sugges- 
tion (Land  aiul  Book,  ii,  438),  that  perhaps  the  mallows 
only  were  used  for  food,  and  the  rothem-roots  as  fuel  to 
cook  them  with,  seems  hardl}'  tenable  from  the  phrase- 
ology. Ursinus  supposes  (.!  rboret.  Bibl.  c.  27)  that  in- 
stead of  the  roots  of  this  broom  we  are  to  understand  a 
plant  which  grows  upon  these  roots,  as  well  as  upon 
some  other  plants,  and  which  is  well  known  by  the  Eng- 
lish name  of  broom-rape,  the  orobancke  of  botanists. 
These  are  sometimes  eaten.  Thus  Dioscorides  (ii,  136) 
observes  that  the  orobancke,  which  grows  from  the  roots 
of  broom,  was  sometimes  eaten  raw,  or  boiled  like  as- 
paragus. Celsius  again  suggests  an  amendment  in  the 
sentence,  and  thinks  that  we  should  understand  it  to 
mean  that  the  broom-roots  were  required  for  fuel,  and 
not  for  J'oofJ,  as  the  Hebrew  words  signifying ,/)/('?  and 
Jood,  though  very  similar  to  each  other,  are  very  differ- 
ent in  their  derivation  (see  Gesenius,  Thesaiir.  p.  1317; 
on  the  contrary,  Michaelis,  Neiie  Orient.  Bibl.  v,  4, 5),  and 
this  sense  is  contirmed  by  some  of  the  Talmudical  writ- 
ers, as  R.  Levi  ben-Gerson,  in  his  remarks  on  this  pas- 
sage, says.  The  broom  is  the  only  fuel  procurable  in 
many  of  these  desert  situations  (see  Thevenot,  Trav.  i, 
222).  In  Psa.  cxx,  4,  David  observes  that  the  calum- 
nies of  his  enemies  were  "like  arrows  of  the  mighty, 
with  coals  of  rothem.'^ '  The  broom,  being  no  doubt  very 
commonly  used  as  fuel  in  a  country  where  it  is  abim- 
dant  and  other  plants  scarce,  might  readily  suggest  itself 
in  a  comparison ;  but  it  is  also  described  as  sparkUng, 
burning,  and  crackling  more  vehemently  than  other 
wood,  and  the  Arabs  regard  it  as  yielding  the  best  char- 
coal. Thus  the  tree  which  afforded  shade  to  Elijah 
may  have  furnished  also  the  "  coals"  or  ashes  for  baking 
the  cake  which  satisfied  his  hunger  (1  Kings  xix,  6). 
See  Celsius,  Hierohot.  i,  24G;  OQAma.xm,Verni.  Sammhm- 
gen,  ii,  8;  Forskal,  Flora  yEcj.  et  Arab.  p.  Ivi  and  214; 
Schultens,  Comment,  on  .Job,  ad  loc. ;  Robinson,  Research. 
i,  299;  Burckhardt,  Si/ria,  p.  483;  Pliny,  H.  N.  xxiv,  9, 
65;  \ia[Un\x,PlantsoftheBible,\).bQ;  Stanley, <S.  fmd P. 
p.20.79,521.— Kitto. 

Junius,  Francis,  son  of  the  following,  was  born  at 
Heidelberg,  1589.  In  early  life  he  studied  mathemat- 
ics, but  finally  turned  his  attention  to  literature  and  the- 
ology. After  finishing  his  studies  he  went  to  France 
to  visit  his  parents.  In  1620  he  came  over  to  England, 
and  was  received  into  the  house  of  the  earl  of  Arundel, 
where  he  lived  as  his  librarian  for  thirty  years.  In 
1050  he  returned  to  the  Continent,  in  order  to  pass  some 
time  in  the  bosom  of  his  family.  Ft)r  two  years  he  lived 
in  Friesland,  in  a  district  where  the  ancient  Saxon 
tongue  was  preserved,  that  he  might  studv  the  lan- 
guage. In  1675  he  returned  to  England,  and  in  1676 
went  to  Oxford,  whence  he  retired  to  Windsor,  to  his 


nephew  Isaac  Vossius,  and  died  there  Nov.  19, 1677.  He 
was  a  very  learned  iihilologian,  as  is  evinced  by  his 
writings,  which  arc  be  pidura  Veterum,  libri  iii  (Am- 
sterdam, 1637,  4to) ; — Obserrationes  in  Willerami  Para- 
phrasim  Francicam  Cantici  Canticonim  (Amsterdam, 
1655,  8vo)  : — Annotationes  in  harmoniam  Latino-franci- 
cam  (jiKittior  J'.nniiidixtantm  Latine  a  Tatian.  confec- 
tam  (AnistiTil.  Wuuk  f<\-<>} -.^QiKituor  D.N.  J.  C.Evan- 
(jeUorinn  I  '<  /■siomsju  raiitiqme  duce,  Gothica  scilicet  etAn- 
f/lo-saxonica,  etc.;  Accedit  et  (jlossarium  Gothicum:  cui 
pr-(emittitur  alphubetum  Gothicum,  Rumcum,  Anr/lo-sax- 
onicum,  etc.  (Dordrechti,  1655, 4to)  : — Ccedemonis  Para- 
ph rasis  poetica  Geneseos  (Amsterdam,  1655,  4to).  His 
Fti/molof/icii7n  Anr/licanum  was  edited  by  Edward  Lye, 
Oxford, 'l743,  folio.— Kitto,  Cijclop.  Bibl.  Lit.  i,  697. 

Junius,  Pranciscus  (Francois  Du  Jon),  an  emi- 
nent French  Protestant  theologian,  was  born  at  Bourges 
in  1545.  He  studied  law  at  first,  but  embracing  the 
principles  of  the  Reformation,  for  which  his  father  suf- 
i'ered  persecution,  he  removed  to  Geneva  in  1562,  to 
stud  J'  the  dead  languages  and  theologj'.  In  1565  he 
took  charge  of  a  Walloon  congregation  at  Antwerp ;  the 
party  troubles  of  the  time,  however,  obUged  him  to  with- 
draw first  to  a  church  in  Limburg,  and  finally  to  Ger- 
many. Frederick  II  welcomed  him  at  Heidelberg,  and 
he  obtained  a  church  in  the  Palatinate.  During  the 
war  of  1568  he  lived  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  was 
chaplain  of  the  Prince  of  Orange.  He  afterwards  again 
returned  to  his  charge,  and  remained  there  until  1573, 
when  he  was  called  to  Heidelberg  by  the  elector,  to  take 
part  with  Tremellius  in  the  translation  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament. After  being  also  for  a  while  proiessor  of  the- 
ology at  Heidelberg,  he  retunied  to  France  in  1592  with 
the  duke  of  Bouillon,  and  was  employed  by  Henry  IV 
on  a  mission  to  Germany.  Later  he  accepted  a  profes- 
sorship at  Leyden,  where  he  remained  until  his  death 
in  1602.  His  principal  work  was  the  Latin  transla- 
tion of  the  Old  Testament,  which  he  executed  in  con- 
junction with  Tremellius.  It  appeared  in  five  parts, 
the  first  containing  the  five  books  of  Moses  (Franktbrt, 
1575,  folio) ;  the  second  embracing  the  historical  books, 
1576 ;  the  third  the  poetical  books,  1579 ;  the  fourth 
the  prophets,  1579;  and  the  fifth  the  apocryphal  books, 
1579.  After  the  death  of  Tremelhus  the  translation 
was  revised  by  his  colleague,  and  printed  at  London, 
1584,  8vo.  In  the  course  of  twenty  years  it  passed 
through  twentj'  editions,  and  was  printed  for  the  last 
time  at  Zurich,  1764, 8vo.  Junius  lived  to  superintend 
a  third  edition,  1596,  folio ;  but  the  best  edition  probably 
is  the  seventh,  published  in  1624,  folio,  containing  a  good 
index  by  Paul  Tossanus.  "  The  index  was  published  in 
a  volume  by  itself  at  Frankfort,  1687,  folio,  and  repeat- 
edly after.  The  translation  cannot  be  called  elegant; 
it  is  too  literal,  and  is  sometimes  obsciure  on  that  ac- 
count. It  is  also  disfigured  with  useless  glosses  and 
rabbinical  traditions"  (Kitto).  He  wrote  besides,  Apoc- 
ali/pseos  Anali/sis  (1592) : — Grammatica  Unrjuce  llehrcea 
(3d  edition,  \m?>)\—Acta  Apostuh,ri(,n  </  'ijdMuke  2  -S'. 
Puulli  ad  Corinth,  ex  Arahica  traii^ldtinii,  Ijitine  red- 
dita: — Procataclema  ad  V.  T.  intiijm  /(ifii'„<  in  : — P?-cb- 
lectiones  in  3 priora  capita  Geneseos: — Exjdicatio  4:pri~ 
orum  Psalmomm:  —  Psalmus  101,  seu  principis  Chris- 
tiani  institutio :  —  Comment,  in  Ezechielem : ^^ Expositio 
Danielis: — Lectiones  in  Jonam: — Sacra  paralkla  : — 
Not(r  in  Epistolam  S.Judee.  His  Ope7-a  theolof/ica  were 
published  at  Geneva  in  1613,  in  two  vols,  folii^.  and  are 
partly  exegetical,  partly  philological  and  polemic.  His 
autobiography,  which  is  published  at  the  beginning  of 
his  works,  was  written  in  1595,  and  is  the  source  of  his 
biographies  published  by  INIelch.  Adam  and  in  Bayle's 
Dictionary.  See  Haag.  La  France  Protestante ;  Herzog, 
Real-Enci/Hop.  s.  v. ;  Kitto,  s.  v.      (J.  H.  W.) 

Junius,  Robert,  a  Dutch  missionarj',  a  native  of 
Delft,  who  flourished  in  the  17th  centurj',  was  sent  by 
the  Dutch  government  to  the  western  part  of  the  island 
of  Formosa  in  1634,  and  was  eminently  successful  in  hia 
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missionan-  labors.  He  is  said  to  have  baptized  no  less 
than  six  thousand  persons.  He  also  provided  good  ed- 
ucational advantages  for  the  natives,  and  over  six  hun- 
dred young  men  crowded  the  schools  he  had  founded. 
Of  his  personal  history  in  other  respects  we  are  ignorant. 
His  literary  labors  were  confined  to  efforts  in  behalf  of 
the  peoplcto  whom  he  was  sent.  He  composed  some 
prayers,  and  translated  certain  Psalms  into  the  Formosan 
language.  He  retiu-ned  to  Holland  in  after  days,  but 
the^date  of  his  death  is  not  known  to  us.  See  Mos- 
heim,  Eccles.  Hist,  iii,  bk.  iv,  cent,  xvii,  sect.  1,  note  24. 

Junkin,  George,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  a  Presbyterian  min- 
ister of  note,  was  born  '\x\  Kingston,  Cumberland  Coun- 
tv.  Pa.,  Nov.  1,  1790,  entered  Jefferson  College  in  1809, 
and  graduated  in  1813.  While  at  college  he  was  con- 
verted (1811),  and  upon  the  completion  of  his  collegiate 
studies  he  entered  at  once  on  a  theological  course  of 
study  under  Dr.  John  M.  Mason  in  New  York  city,  was 
ordained  at  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  in  1818,  and  remained  in 
the  pastorate,' though  teaching  and  editing  a  paper  a 
part  of  the  time,  till  1830.  He  was  principal  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Manual  Labor  Academy  at  Germantown,  Pa.,  from 
1830  to  1832;  president  of  Lafayette  College,  Easton, 
Pa.,  from  1832  to  1841;  president  of  Miami  University 
from  1841  to  1844;  was  then  recalled  to  the  presidency 
of  Lafayette  College ;  and  was  president  of  Washington 
College,  Lexington,  Ya.,  from  1848  to  18G1,  when,on  the 
secession  of  Virginia,  he  left  the  college,  his  home,  and 
his  property.  Lafayette  College  thereafter  honored  him 
with  an  Emeritus  professorship.  He  died  May  20, 1868. 
"  Dr.  Junkin  for  many  years  maintained  a  great  influ- 
ence in  the  Church  courts,  sustained  by  his  thorough 
knowledge  of  every  subject  on  which  he  attempted  to 
speak,  and  the  keen  logic  with  which  he  exposed  the 
fallacies  in  the  arguments  of  his  opponents.  \n  1844  he 
was  moderator  of  the  General  Assembly.  In  1833  he 
received  the  degree  of  D.D.  from  Jefferson  College,  and 
in  185()  that  of  LL.D.  from  Rutgers  College.  Dr.  Jun- 
kin performed  an  amazing  amount  of  work  in  his  life- 
time. His  preaching  record  shows  that  he  delivered  a 
larger  number  of  sermons  than  most  pastors  do,  while 
his  toils  in  building  up  and  reviving  colleges,  in  labo- 
rious agencies,  in  ecclesiastical  labors  in  the  Church 
courts,  in  the  professor's  chair,  at  the  editor's  desk,  and 
through  the  press,  in  his  numerous  books,  sermons,  and 
essays,  make  us  wonder  how  he  could  find  the  time  and 
endure  the  labor  of  doing  so  much."  He  published  The 
Educator,  a  periodical,  in  1838;  The  Vindication,  con- 
taining a  history  of  the  trial  of  the  Rev.  Albert  Barnes 
by  the  Second  Presbytery  and  by  the  Synod  of  Phila- 
delphia, in  183C;  A  Treatise  on  Justijication,  in  1839; 
The  Little  Utone  and  the  Great  Inuvje,  or  Lectures  on  the 
Prophecies,  in  184^1;  The  Great  Apostasi/,  a  sermon  on 
Romanism,  in  1853;  Political  Fallacies,  in  18G2;  A 
Treati,ie  on  Sanctijtcution,  in  ISGi;  and  7'he  Tuhernacle, 
or  the  Gospel  uccording  to  Moses,  in  18G5.  See  Index 
volume  (No.  2)  to  Princeton  Revieic,  p.  226  sq. 

Juno,  the  Roman  name  of  the  queen  of  heaven, 
essentially  identical  with  the  Grecian  //era.  Juno 
was  the  daughter  of  Kronos  (Saturn)  and  Rhea.  She 
was  the  highest  and  most  powerful  divinity  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  next  to  Jupiter  (the  Greek  Ztvq), 
of  whom  she  was  the  sister  and  wife.  Argos  and  Samos 
claimed  the  honor  of  her  birth.  According  to  Homer, 
she  was  educated  by  Oceanus  and  Thetis;  according  to 
others,  by  the  Hours.  Her  marriage  with  Jupiter  on  the 
island  of  Crete  was  honored  bv  the  presence  of  all  the 
gods.  This  marriage,  according  to  Homer,  was  con- 
summated without  the  knowledge  of  their  parents. 
Others  say  that  he  subdued  her  bv  artifice  on  the  island 
of  Samos,  and  there  married  her.  According  to  the 
Greek  conception  of  her  character,  she  was  jiroud,  am- 
bitions, and  jealous;  and  in  the  Homeric  poems  she  is 
represented  as  an  obstinate,  quarrelsome  shrew,  and  her 
tamper  a  source  of  continual  discord  between  herself 
"'"■'  ''  'I'i'ii  spitefully  favors  persons  who 


were  the  objects  of  his  displeasure,  and  he,  in  return, 
treats  her  with  all  that  severity  which,  in  ancient  times, 
the  husband  was  accustomed  to  use  towards  the  wife. 
He  scolds  and  often  beats  her,  and  on  one  occasion, 
when  she  had  driven  Hercules,  the  favorite  of  her  hus- 
band, to  Cos  by  a  storm,  Jupiter  was  so  angry  that  he 
bound  her  hands  and  feet,  loaded  her  with  two  anvils, 
and  suspended  her  from  Ohonpus;  and,  to  add  to  the 
inconveniences  of  her  situation,  none  of  the  gods  were 
permitted  to  help  her.  During  the  Trojan  War  she 
lulls  Ju])iter  to  sleep,  in  order  to  give  the  victory  to  the 
Greeks  during  his  slumbers,  and  with  difficulty  escapes 
the  blows  which  are  aimed  at  her  when  he  awakes.  No 
one  of  the  goddesses  dared  contend  with  her.  Diana 
once  attempted  it,  but  her  cheeks  exhibited  the  most 
woful  evidences  of  the  strength  of  the  mighty  Juno. 
All,  in  fine,  who  assumed  to  themselves  or  attributed  to 
others  a  superiority  to  her,  experienced  her  vengeance. 
But  she  is,  notwithstanding,  a  female  of  majestic  beau- 
ty, the  grandest  of  the  Olympian  goddesses,  well  calcu- 
lated to  inspire  awe,  although  wanting  the  soft,  insinu- 
ating, and  heart-touching  beauty  of  Venus.  As  the 
only  wedded  goddess  in  the  Greek  mythology,  she  nat- 
urally presided  over  marriage  and  the  birth  of  children. 
It  is  a  significant  feature  of  the  Roman  character  that 
Juno,  in  addition  to  her  other  qualities,  was  the  guardian 
of  the  national  finances,  watching  over  her  people  like  a 
thrifty  mother  and  housewife ;  and  a  temple,  containing 
the  mint,  was  erected  to  her  on  the  Capitoline  as  Juno 
Moneta  (the  Money-coiner).  In  the  Roman  concejition 
she  was  also  the  goddess  of  chastity,  and  prostitutes 
were  forbidden  to  touch  her  altars.  She  was,  in  short, 
the  protector  of  women.  She  not  only  presided  over 
the  fertility  of  marriage,  but  also  over  its  inviolable 
sanctity,  and  unchastity  and  inordinate  love  of  sex- 
ual pleasures  were  hated  by  the  goddess.  Women  in 
childbed  invoked  Juno  Lucina  to  help  them,  and  after 
the  delivery  of  the  child  a  table  was  laid  out  for  her  in 
the  house  for  a'  whole  week,  for  newly-bom  children 
were  likewise  under  her  protection.  The  month  of 
June,  which  was  originally  called  Junonius,  was  con- 
sidered to  be  the  most  favorable  period  for  marrying. 
As  Juno  has  the  same  characteristics  as  her  husband 
in  so  far  as  they  refer  to  the  female  sex,  she  presides 
over  all  human  affairs,  which  are  based  upon  justice 
and  faithfidness,  but  especially  over  domestic  affairs,  in 
which  women  are  more  particularly  concerned.  The 
companions  of  Juno  were  the  Nymphs,  Graces,  and 
Hours.  Isis  was  lier  particular  servant.  Among  ani- 
mals, the  peacock,  the  goose,  and  the  cuckoo  were  sacred 
to  her.  Her  usual  attribute  is  the  royal  diadem,  formed 
like  a  long  triangle.  She  is  drawn  in  a  carriage  by  two 
peacocks.  She  had  several  temples  in  Rome.  The  first 
day  of  every  month,  and  the  whole  of  June,  were  sacred 
to  her.  See  Smith,  Diet,  of  Greek  and  Roman  Biogra- 
phy, ii,  658. 

Ju'piter  (the  Latin  form  of  the  Greek  name  Zeus, 
Zex'c,  Genit.  Aiof),  the  principal  deity  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  mythology,  in  which  he  is  fabled  to  have  been 
the  son  of  Saturn  and  Ops.  He  is  supposed  to  represent 
the  fertilizing  power  of  the  heavens  (see  Creuzer,  Si/m- 
bolik,  ii,  518, 522),  and  was  worshipped  under  various  epi- 
thets. See  Walch,  Dissert,  in  A  eta  A  post,  iii,  173 ;  com- 
pare Horace,  Odyssey,  i,  x,  5 ;  Ovid,  Fasti,  v,  495 ;  Meta- 
worpA.viii,  626;  Tzetz.  in  Lycophr.481;  "  Hennes  K/jpvg 
Awe,''  ApoUod.  Bibl.  iii,  10, 2 ;  Homer,  Iliad,  ii, 402 ;  Virg. 
yf^n.  iii,  21 ;  ix,  627 ;  Xen.  Cyrop.  viii,  3, 31 ;  Senec.  Here. 
/w?-.  299.  See  Mercury;  Diana.  (See  Schmebelj/^e 
Jove  Tro\iovx<iJ  ud  Ac.  Altdorf,  1740).  This  deity  is  al- 
luded to  in  several  passages  of  the  Bible,  and  Joseph  us 
freciuently  refers  to  his  worship.  The  following  state- 
ments are  chiefly  from  Kitto's  Cyclopeedia,  s.  v. : 

1.  It  is  stated  in  2  IMacc.  vi,  1,  2,  that  "  the  king  sent 
an  old  man  of  Athens  (Sept.  'A^i]val.ov ;  Vulg.  A  ntio- 
chenum^  (some  say  '  an  old  man,  Atheneas,'  but  Gro- 
tius,  following  the  Latin,  suggests  instead  of  'A^i]i>alov 
to  read  'Ai'Tioxtiov)  to  compel  the  Jews  to  depart  from 
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the  laws  of  their  fathers,  and  not  to  live  after  the  laws 
of  Goil ;  and  to  pollute  also  the  Temple  in  Jeitusalem, 
and  to  call  it  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius  (dioc 
'OXvfnriov),  and  that  in  Gerizim,  of  Jupiter  the  defend- 
er of  strangers  (Sept.  Awf  'Ztviov  ;  Vulg.  hospitalis),  as 
they  did  desire  tliat  dwelt  in  the  place."  Olympius  was 
a  very  common  epithet  of  Zeus,  and  he  is  sometimes 
simply  called  'OXi'^nrLoe  (Homer,  //.  xix,  108).  Olym- 
pia,  in  (Jreece,  was  the  seat  of  the  temple  and  sacred 
grove  of  Zeus  Olympius,  and  it  was  here  that  the  fa- 
mous statue  of  gold  and  ivory,  the  work  of  Phidias,  was 
erected.  Caligula  attempted  to  have  this  statue  re- 
moved to  Kome,  and  it  was  only  preserved  in  its  place  by 
the  assiu-ance  that  it  would  not  bear  removal  (Josephus, 
Ant.  xix,  1,  1).  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  as  related  by 
Atheni^us,  surpassed  all  other  kings  in  his  worship  and 
veneration  of  the  gods,  so  that  it  was  impossible  to 
count  the  number  of  the  statues  he  erected.  His  espe- 
cial favorite  was  Zeus.  The  Olympian  Zeus  was  the 
national  god  of  the  Hellenic  race  (Thucydides,  iii,  14), 
as  well  as  the  supreme  ruler  of  the  heathen  world,  and, 
as  such,  formed  the  true  opposite  to  Jehovah,  who  had 
revealed  liimself  as  the  God  of  Abraham.  Antiochus 
commenced,  in  B.C.  174,  the  completion  of  the  temple 
of  Zeus  Olympius  at  Athens  (Polybius,  jReliq.  xxvi,  10; 
Livy,  Hist,  xli,  20),  and  associated  the  worship  of  Jupi- 
ter with  tliat  of  Apollo  at  Daphne,  erecting  a  statue  to 
the  former  god  resembling  that  of  Phidias  at  Olympia 
(Amm.  Marcell.  xxii,  13. 1).  Games  were  celebrated  at 
Daphne  by  AiitiDclius,  uf  which  there  is  a  long  account 
in  Polybius  ( /,'<  /i'j.  xxxi. ;))  and  Athenteus  (v,  5).  Coins 
also  were  struck  referring  to  the  god  and  the  games 
(Mionnet,  v,  215  ;  Mu]lcr,Antiq.  Aniioch.  p.  62-64).  On 
the  coins  of  Elis,  the  wreath  of  wild  olive  (kotivoc)  dis- 
tinguishes Zeus  Olympius  from  the  Dodontean  Zeus, 
who  has  an  oak  wreath. 

Antiochus,  after  compelling  the  Jews  to  call  the  Tem- 
ple of  Jerusalem  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius,  built 
an  idol  altar  upon  the  altar  of  God.  Upon  this  altar 
swine  were  offered  every  da}',  and  the  broth  of  their 
flesh  was  sprinkled  abont  the  Temiile  (1  jNIacc.  i,  40;  2 
Mace,  vi,  5;  Josephus,  Anf.  xii,  5,  4;  xiii,  8,  2;  War,  i, 
1, 2).  The  idol  altar  which  was  upon  the  altar  of  God 
{tov  jSuJiiuv  Of  ji/y  tTTt  Tov  S'vmaaTripiov)  was  consider- 
ed by  the  Jews  to  be  the  "abomination  of  desolation" 
QiciXvyfxa  rJ/c  fp';/twff£wc,  1  Mace,  i,  54)  foretold  by 
Daniel  (xi,  31;  xii,  11)  and  mentioned  l)y  our  Lord 
(Matt,  xxiv,  15).  JMany  interpretations  of  the  meaning 
of  this  prophecy  have  been  given.  .See  Abomination 
OF  Desolation. 

The  grove  of  Daphne  was  not  far  from  Antioch 
(^Aacpvt]  ij  Trpog  'ApTioxftnv,  2  Mace,  iv,  33;  Josephus, 
Wa?;  i,  12,  15),  and  at  this  city  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
erected  a  temple  for  the  worship  of  Jupiter  CapitoUniis. 
See  Daphne.  It  is  described  by  Livy  as  having  its 
walls  entirely  adorned  with  gold  (xli,  20).  To  Jupiter 
Capitohnus  the  Jews,  after  the  taking  of  Jerusalem,  in 
whatever  country  they  might  be,  were  compelled  by 
Vespasian  to  pay  two  drachma;,  as  they  used  to  pay  to 
the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  (Josephus,  Jr«7-,  vii,  6, 6 ;  Dion 
Cass.  Ixvi,  7).  Hadrian,  after  the  second  revolt  of  the 
Jews,  erected  a  temple  to  Jupiter  Capitolinus  in  the 
place  where  the  temple  of  Go.l  formerly  stood  (Dion 
Cass.  Ixix,  12).  There  is,  probably,  reference  made  to 
Jupiter  Capitolinus  in  Dan.  xi,38,  alluding  to  Antiochus 
Epiphanes :  "  But  in  his  estate  shall  he  worship  the 
god  of  forces"  (fortresses,  t3'^"""a  "^tl^X,  see  Gesenius, 
Tkesaur.  s.  v.  113-*^,  p.  1011),  for  under  this  name  Jupi- 
ter was  worshipped  by  the  victorious  general  on  his  re- 
turn from  a  campaign,  and  it  was  in  honor  of  Jupiter 
Capitolinus  that  he  celebrated  his  triumph.  Other  con- 
■^ecturcs  have  been  made  relative  to  this  passage,  but 
the  opinion  of  Gesenius  seems  most  probable.    See  Ma- 

UZZIM. 

In  Ihe  passage  from  2  Mace,  above  quoted  a  temple 
was  also  ordered  to  be  set  up  to  Zeus  Xenius  on  Mount 
Gerizim.     Josephus  gives  a  different  account.     He  re- 


lates t^iat  the  Samaritans,  who,  when  it  pleased  them, 
denied  that  they  were  of  the  kindred  of  the  Jews,  wrote 
to  Antiochus,  the  god  {Sriug  on  coins)  Epiphanes.  beg- 
ging him  to  allow  the  temple  on  Mount  Gerizim,  which 
had  no  name  {ai'wvvfiov  tfpov  ;  comp.  "Ye  worship  ye 
know  not  what,"  John  iv,  22),  to  be  caUed  the  temple 
of  Jupiter  Hellenius  (.1  nt.  xii,  5,  5).  This  petition  is 
said  to  have  been  granted.  The  epithet  Stvioc  is  given 
to  Zeus  as  the  supporter  of  hospitality  and  the  friend  of 
strangers  (Plutarch,  Amaior.  20;  Xenoph.  Anub.  iii,  2, 
4 ;  Virgil,  ^^EneicI,  i,  735,  etc.),  and  it  is  explained  in  2 
Mace,  by  the  clause  "  as  they  did  desire  (Greek  KaSiwg 
tTvyxavov,  as  they  were  ;  Vulg.pro?/<  era7it  Id,  [as  they 
were])  who  dwelt  in  the  place."  Ewald  supposes  that 
Jupiter  was  so  called  on  account  of  the  hospitable  dis- 
position of  the  Samaritans  (Gesckichte,  iv,  339,  note), 
while  Jahn  suggests  that  it  was  because  the  Samaritans, 
in  their  letter  to  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  said  that  they 
were  strangers  in  that  country  {Hebrew  Commomcealth, 
i,  319) ;  Grotius  says  because  the  dwellers  of  the  place 
were  pilgrims  from  the  regions  of  Mysia  and  IMesopo- 
tamia,  specially  referring  to  their  idolatrous  practices  (2 
Kings  xvii,  24  sq.). 

2.  The  appearance  of  the  gods  upon  earth  was  very 
commonly  believed  among  the  ancients.  Accordingly 
we  find  that  Jupiter  and  I^Iercury  are  said  to  have  wan- 
dered in  Phrygia,  and  to  have  been  entertained  by  Bau- 
cis and  Philemon  (Ovid,  Mel.  viii,  611  sq.).  Heiice  the 
people  of  Lycaonia,  as  recorded  in  Acts  (xiv,  11),  cried 
out,  "  The  gods  have  come  down  to  us  in  the  likeness  of 
men ;  and  they  called  Barnabas  Jupiter,  and  Paul  Mer- 
curius,  because  he  was  the  chief  speaker."  Barnabas 
was  probably  identified  with  Jupiter  not  only  because 
Jupiter  and  Merciirj^  were  companions  (Ovid.  Fast,  v, 
495),  but  because  his  personal  appearance  was  majestic 
(Chrysostom,  Horn,  xxx  ;  Alford,  on  Acts  xiv,  12 ;  comp. 
2  Cor.  X,  1, 10).  Paul  was  identified  with  Mercury  as 
the  speaker,  for  this  god  was  the  god  of  eloquence 
(Horace,  lib.  i,  od.  x,  5,  etc.).  The  temple  of  Jupiter  at 
Lystra  appears  to  have  been  outside  the  gates  (tov  ^lig 
TOV  ^VTvg  TTpo  Tijg  TToAfwc,  Acts  xiv,  13),  as  was  fre- 
quently the  custom  (Strabo,  xiv,  4 ;  Herod,  i,  26),  and 
the  priest  being  summoned,  oxen  and  garlands  were 
brought,  in  order  to  do  sacrifice  with  the  people  to  Paul 
and  Barnabas,  who,  filled  with  horror,  restrained  tlie 
people  with  great  difficulty.  It  is  well  known  that  oxen 
were  wont  to  be  sacrificed  to  Jupiter  (Homer,  //.  ii,  402 ; 
Virgil,  .£■«.  iii,  21;  ix,  627;  Xenoph.  C>/rop.  vii,  3,  11, 
etc.).  According  to  the  interpretation  of  others,  how- 
ever, the  sacrifice  was  about  to  be  offered  before  the 
doors  of  the  house  where  the  apostles  were  (tTri  roi'c  tti  - 
Xiuvciq).  Alford  (Comment,  ad  loc.)  denies  that  tliere  is 
anj'  ellipsis  of  tov  vaov  in  the  phrase  Itpevg  tov  Atog  : 
his  references,  however,  do  not  sustain  his  position ;  for 
Zivg  TrpoTTvXiovog  would  not  necessarily  be  irpu  Ttjg  ttc- 
Xiioc,  but  merely  the  tidelar\'  deity  of  a  private  mansion. 
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3.  The  word  Eu^ia  (fair  or  fine  weather)  is  derived 
from  tu  and  Sia.    Jupiter,  as  lord  of  heaven,  had  power 
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over  all  the  changes  of  the  weather.  The  Latins  even 
used  his  name  to  signify  the  air— sub  Dio  (Horace,  lib. 
ii,  od.  iii,  23),  sub  Jovefrigido  (Horace,  lib.  i,  od.  i,  25, 
etc. ;  comp.  "  the  image  which  fell  down  from  Jupiter," 
A.  Vers. ;  Kai  rov  cioirerovg,  Acts  xix,  35).  The  word 
tvSia  occurs  in  Matt.  x\-i,  2,  and  in  Ecclus.  iii.  15.  (For 
a  full  account  of  Jupiter  and  Zeus,  see  Smith's  Bid.  of 
Biography,  s.  v. ;  and  for  a  list  of  the  epithets  applied 
to  this  god,  see  Kawlinson,  llerod.  vol.  i,  Appendix,  p. 
680.) 

Jure  Divino,  an  expression  meaning  "hy  divine 
rif/lit,"  used  in  connection  with  the  question  of  the  source 
of  the  miuisterial  autliority.  They  who  claim  the  "jus 
diviuum"  for  that  authority  contend  that  the  episcopal 
discipline  and  orders,  having  issued  immediately  from 
the  authority  of  God,  are  the  exclusive  channel  through 
which  holy  ordinances  can  be  lawfullj^  or  efficaciously 
exercised.  Others,  again  (who  consequently  relinquish 
the  jure-divino  claim),  while  they  maintain  that  the 
episcopal  regimen  is  agreeable  to  the  will  of  Christ  and 
the  practice  of  his  apostles,  do  not  find  a  warrant  for 
holding  the  above  exclusive  views,  nor  for  asserting  the 
utter  invaliility,  while  they  still  admit  the  irregularity 
of  any  other  ministrations.  In  their  opinion,  the  claims 
of  a  Christian  ministry  rest  not  on  any  unbroken  suc- 
cession, but  on  the  basis  of  the  divinely  sanctioned  insti- 
tution of  a  Christian  Church.  The  authority,  there- 
fore, with  which  a  Christian  minister  is  invested  they 
consider  to  be  derived  from  Christ  only  by  virtue  of  the 
sanction  given  by  him  to  Christian  communities;  and 
they  hold  that  it  comes  direct  from  the  Church  in  whose 
name  and  behalf  he  acts  as  its  representative,  and  just 
to  that  extent  to  which  it  has  empowered  and  directed 
him  to  act.  They  consider  that  the  system  whicft  makes 
tlie  sacramental  virtue  of  holy  orders  inherent  indefea- 
sibly  in  each  individual  minister  detracts  from  the 
claims  of  the  Church,  makes  the  Church  a  sort  of  ap- 
pendage to  the  priesthood,  and,  in  fact,  confounds  the 
Church  with  the  clergy,  as  if  the  spiritual  commimity 
consisted  only  of  its  officers.— Eden,  Eccles.  Dictionary, 
s.  v.     See  Succession-. 

Jurieu,  Pieuui£,  an  eminent  French  Protestant  the- 
ologian, was  born  at  JMer,  in  the  diocese  of  Blois,  in  1637. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  Protestant  minister,  and  nephew  of 
the  celebrated  Pvivet  and  Du  Moulin.  He  possessed  un- 
common talents,  and  when  barely  nineteen  received  the 
master's  degree,  and  after  travelling  in  Holland  and 
England,  returned  to  his  country  to  succeed  his  father  in 
his  pastoral  office.  His  reputation  for  learnuig  in  1G74: 
obtained  for  him  the  situation  of  professor  of  theology 
and  the  Hebrew  language  in  the  Huguenot  seminarj'  at 
Sedan.  ^  When  in  1G«1  the  Protestants  were  deprived  by 
Louis  XIV  of  the  permission  to  give  public  instruction 
in  that  town,  he  retired  to  Koucn,  and  from  thence  went 
to  Rotterdam,  where  he  was  ajjpointed  professor  of  the- 
ology-. Li  that  city  tlie  ardor  of  his  zeal  soon  drew  him 
into  controversy  witJi  Bayle,  Basnage,  and  Saurin,  in 
the  heat  of  which  he  manifested  the  same  rancor  which 
unfortunately  disgraces  most  of  his  polemical  writings. 
He  allowed  liiniself  likewise  to  fall  into  various  errors 
by  too  much  indulging  a  naturally  livelv  imagination  in 
the  niterpretatiou  of  prophecy.  In  hi^  Commentary  on 
the  Apocalypse  he  even  predicted  the  establishment  of 
Protestantism  in  France  during  the  vear  1C8C..  Those 
who  differed  from  him  in  opinion,  however  high  their 
character  for  learning  and  pietv,  he  treated  with  a  most 
unbecommg  severity.  Grotius  and  Hammond,  perhaps 
the  two  greatest  theologians  of  their  age,  because  thev 
diflered  from  him  on  the  subject  of  the  Antichrist  pre- 
dicted m  the  book  of  Revelation,  he  stvles  "  the  dis- 
grace oi  the  Reformed  Chiu-ch,  and  even  of  Christian- 
ity. The  same  spirit  is  manifested  in  his  weU-known 
controversy  with  the  great  Bossuet,  whom  he  does  not 
scruple  to  accuse  of  falsehood  and  dishonesty,  though, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  recrimi- 
nations of  this  celel)rated  defender  of  the  Cliurch  of 
l^ome,  If  more  iwUtely  expressed,  are  equallv  severe  and 


destitute  of  truth  ;  the  great  object  of  Bossuet  being,  it 
would  appear,  to  charge  his  antagonist  with  holding  the 
heretical  opinions  of  the  Socinians  (Bossuet, //isf.rfes  Va- 
riations, iv,  64 ;  V,  236-238).  With  all  these  defects,  Ju- 
rieu stands  deservedly  high  as  a  controversialist.  His 
learning  was  most  profomid;  he  is  generally  exact  in  the 
citation  of  his  authorities,  and  he  had  a  special  talent  in 
discovering  the  weak  point  in  the  cause  of  his  antago- 
nists. In  respect  of  style  and  eloquence  he  is  immeas- 
urably behind  Bossuet,  but  he  is  at  least  his  equal  in 
polemical  talent,  and  by  some  is  considered  his  superior 
in  erudition.  All  of  his  writings  are  held  in  esteem  by 
theologians  of  every  shade  as  a  storehouse  of  great  re- 
search. Jurieu's  private  life  was  becoming  that  of  a 
Christian  minister;  he  was  charitable  to  the  poor  al- 
most beyond  his  means,  and  employed  his  influence 
abroad  in  alleviating  the  sufferings  of  his  exiled  breth- 
ren. He  died  Jan.  11, 1713.  His  principal  works  are, 
Histoire  du  Calvinisme  et  du  Papisme  mise  en  parallele, 
etc.  (Rotterdam,  1682, 2  vols.  12mo ;  2d  edit.,  ibid.  1683, 
12mo)  -.—Lettres  Pastorales  (Rotterdam,  1686-7,  3  vols. 
12mo)  -.—Le  Vrai  Systeme  de  VErjlise  (Dord.  1686, 8vo)  : 
—i: Esprit  de  M.  A  mauld  (Deventer  [Rotterdam],  1684, 
2  vols.  12mo):  —  Prejuges  leyitimes  contre  le  Papisme 
(Amst.  1685, 8vo) : — Apolor/ie  pour  I'A  ccomplissement  des 
Propheties  (1687,  which  has  been  translated  into  En- 
glish, Lond.  1687,  2  parts,  8vo) : — La  Religion  des  Lafitu- 
dinaires  (Rotterd.  1696,  8vo)  ;  Histoire  des  Dogmes  et  des 
Cultes  (Amst.  1704, 12mo ;  also  translated  into  English, 
Lond.  1705,  2  vols.) : — La  politique  du  clerge  de  France 
(Amst.  1681,  l2vao).— English  Cyclop. ;  Herzog,  Real- 
Encyklop.  vii,  126 ;  Hoefcr,  Nouv.  Biog.  Generale,  xxvii, 
267  sq.     (J.H.W.) 

Jurisdiction  is  an  ecclesiastical  term  denoting  the 
power  and  authority  vested  in  a  bishop,  by  virtue  of  the 
apostolical  commission,  of  governing  and  administering 
the  laws  of  the  Church  within  the  bounds  of  his  dio- 
cese. The  same  term  is  also  used  to  express  the  bounds 
within  which  a  bishop  exercises  his  power,  i.  e.  his  dio- 
cese. To  define  this  power  of  the  ecclesiastic  properly 
from  that  of  civil  jurisdiction  has  led  to  no  little  discus- 
sion. Of  old  the  earl  and  bishop  sat  in  the  same  court. 
Afterwards  the  bishop  held  his  courts  by  himself,  though 
temporal  lords  sat  in  synod  with  bishops — "  the  one  to 
search  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  the  other  the  laws  of 
God."  The  question  of  jurisdiction,  after  the  period  of 
the  Conqueror,  was  often  agitated  between  the  pope  and 
sovereigns.  The  things,  the  latter  argued,  and  reason- 
ably, that  are  Cfcsar's  belong  to  Cresar,  and  it  is  treason 
to  take  them  from  him  ;  the  things  that  are  God's  be- 
long to  God,  and  it  is  impiety  to  take  them  from  him. 
The  Church  is  a  free  society,  and  should  have  per- 
fect power  of  self-government  within  its  own  domain, 
and  a  purely  spiritual  sentence  shoiUd  be  beyond  re- 
view by  a  civil  court.    See  Investituke;  Kev.s,  Poav- 

ER  OK. 

Jus  Asyli,  the  right  of  protection.  From  the  4th 
century,  the  privilege  of  asylum,  or  the  right  of  pro- 
tectuig  criminals,  was  possessed  by  Christian  churches 
and  altars.  This  privilege  had  belonged  to  sacred  places 
among  Hebrews,  Greeks,  and  Romans,  and  from  them  it 
may  have  been  adopted  bj'  Christians.  It  seems  to  ha\-e 
been  first  introduced  into  the  Christian  Church  in  the 
time  of  Constantine;  but  the  right  was  subsequently 
much  circumscribed  by  various  restrictions,  as  it  was 
found  to  be  a  serious  hinderance  to  the  administration 
of  justice.  Since  the  16th  century  the  privilege  has 
been  almost  entirely  abolished.— Farrar,  Eccles.  Diet.  s. 
V.    See  AsYLUjr. 

Jus  Devolutum  (devolved  right).  When,  in  the 
Established  Church  of  Scotland,  a  patron  does  not  pre- 
sent to  a  parish  within  six  months  after  the  commence-* 
ment  of  the  vacancy,  the  right  of  presentation  falls  to 
the  presbytery,  tanquam  jure  devoluto.  Still  further  to 
guard  against  abuse,  it  has  been  enacted  (act  1719,  c.  29) 
"that  if  any  patron  shall  present  any  person  to  a  va- 
cant church  who  shall  not  be  qualified,  by  taking  and 
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subscribing  the  said  oath  in  manner  aforesaid,  or  shall 
present  a  person  to  any  vacancy  who  is  then  or  shall  be 
pastor  or  minister  of  any  other  church  or  parish,  or  any 
person  who  shall  not  accept  or  declare  his  willingness 
to  accept  of  the  presentation  and  charge  to  which  he  is 
presented  within  the  said  time,  such  presentation  shall 
not  be  accounted  any  interruption  of  the  course  of  time 
allowed  to.the  patron  for  presenting ;  but  the  jus  devo- 
lutnni  shall  take  place  as  if  no  such  presentation  had 
been  offered,  any  law  or  custom  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding."—  Eadie,  Ecclesiastical  Dictionary,  s.  v. 
See  Patronage. 

Jus  Exiiviarum.     See  Spoliation. 

Jus  Gislii  or  Metatus.     See  Immunity. 

Ju'shab-he'sed  (Hebrew  Yushab'-Che'sed,  SD^"' 
ion,  returner  of  kindness ;  Sept.  'AiTofiasaS  v.  r.  'Ano- 
I3i2r;  Ynlg.  Josabhesed),  the  last  named  of  the  sons  of 
Pedaiah,  of  the  royal  line  of  .Judah  (1  Chron.  iii,  20 ;  see 
Strong's  Harm,  ami  Expos,  of  the  Gospels,  jj.  17,  where  it 
is  shown  that  this  is  not  a  son  of  Zerubbabel,  as  appears 
in  the  text,  which  innuediately  adds  that  these  sons 
were  in  aMjice,  either  meaning  merely  those  enumerated 
in  the  same  verse,  or  requiring  one  of  these  [prob.  the 
one  in  question,  since  it  lacks  the  distinctive  comiecting 
particle  1,  "and"]  to  be  regarded  as  another  name  for 
the  preceding,  inasmuch  as  at  least  six  sons  would  oth- 
erwise be  enumerated.     Seever.  19).     B.C.  cir.  536. 

Jus  primarum  precum.     See  Expectancy. 

Justel,  Christopher,  an  eminent  French  Protes- 
tant canonist,  was  l)0)u  at  Paris  in  1580.  He  became 
counsellor  and  secretary  to  the  king  of  France,  and  died 
in  1649.  He  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  learned 
men  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and,  according  to  Haag,  one  of 
those  whose  writings  throw  great  light  on  the  obscure 
parts  of  the  history  of  the  early  Church.  His  works 
liave  been  published  under  the  style  oi  Bibliotheca  juris 
canonici  veteris,  in  duos  to/tios  distribula,  quorum  unus 
canonum  ecclesiasticorum  codices  antiquos,  turn  Grrncos, 
turn  Latinos  complectitur ;  alter  vera  iiisigniores  juris  ca- 
nonici veteris  collectores  Grcecos  exhibet,  ex  antiquis  codi- 
cibus  MSS.  Bibliothecm  Christophori  Justelli.  Opera  et 
studio  Gulielmi  Voelli,  theolof/i  ac  socii  Sarbonici,  et  Hen- 
rid  Justelli,  Christophori  F.  (Paris,  1661,  2  vols.  fol.). — 
Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Generale,  xxvii,  287. 

Justel,  Henry,  a  French  Protestant  canonist,  son 
of  Christopher  Justel  (([.v.),  was  born  at  Paris  in  1620. 
He  succeeded  his  father  as  secretary  and  counsellor  to 
king  Henry  IV.  He  appears  to  have  foreseen  the  com- 
ing revocation  of  the  Etlict  of  Nantes  (1685),  and  went 
to  London  in  1681.  He  was  there  appointed  librarian 
of  St.  James,  and  retained  that  situation  until  his  death, 
Sept.  24, 1693.  He  had  sent  to  tlie  University  of  Ox- 
ford, by  his  friend  Dr.  Hickes,  the  original  Greek  MS. 
of  the  Canones  Ecclesice  imirersalis,  and  received  in  re- 
turn from  that  institution  the  degree  of  LL.D.  in  1675. 
He  was  a  friend  of  Locke  and  Leibnitz,  and  corresponded 
with  most  of  the  learned  men  of  his  day,  by  all  of  whom 
he  was  highly  esteemed.  His  principal  work  is  his  edi- 
tion of  Christopher  Justel's  (see  above)  Bibliotheca  ju- 
ris canonid  veteris.  See  Chauffepie,  Noiw.  Diet.  Histor. 
et  Crit.;  Dupin,  Bibliotheca  des  A  uteurs  Eccles. — Hoefer, 
Xouv.  Biog.  Generale,  xxvii,  289. 

Justi,  Karl  Wilhelm,  a  German  Protestant  theo- 
logian, was  born  at  Marburg,  January  14, 1767.  He  was 
educated  at  Jena,  and  became  a  private  tutor  at  IVIetzlar, 
whence  he  removed  to  Marburg  as  a  preacher  in  1790. 
In  1793  he  was  chosen  professor  of  philosophy  in  the 
university.  In  1801  he  was  apjiointed  archdeacon ;  soon 
after,  superintendent  and  consistorialrath;  in  1814  was 
made  oberpfarrer,  and  in  1822  professor  of  theology.  He 
died  Aug.  7, 1846,  Justi  devoted  himself  to  the  study 
of  O.  and  N.  T.  exegesis,  after  the  method  of  Eichhorn 
and  Herder.  He  was  a  man  of  erudition,  taste,  and  lib- 
erality.    The  Prophets  of  the  O.  T.  occupied  his  chief 


attention,  and  he  published  editions  of  several  books  of 
the  O.  Test.  Scriptures.  But  he  is  especially  noted  for 
tlie  three  following  works :  Nationalgesdnge  der  Hebrder 
(1803-1818,  3  vols.) :— an  enlarged  edition  of  Herder's 
Geist  der  Hebrdischen  Poesie  (1829,  2  vols.)  : — Blunien 
althebrdischer  Bichtkunst  (1809,  2  vols.): — Zionitische 
Harfenklange  (1829).  —  Kitto,  Cyclopcedia  of  Biblical 
Literature,  ii,  699 ;  Brt)ckhaus,  Conversations-Lex.  viii, 
566, 

Justice  (p'^i?,  righteousness,  as  an  internal  trait  of 
character;  1:5^*2,  judgment,  as  a  judicial  act),  as  ap- 
plied to  men,  is  one  of  the  four  cardinal  virtues.  It  con- 
sists, according  to  Cicero  {De  Finibus,  lib.  v,  cap.  23),  in 
suo  cuique  tribuendo,  in  according  to  every  one  his  right. 
By  the  Pythagoreans,  and  also  by  I'lato,  it  was  regarded 
as  including  all  human  \-irtue  or  duty.  The  word  right- 
eousness is  used  in  our  translation  of  the  Scriptures  in  a 
like  extensive  signification.  As  opposed  to  equity,  jus- 
tice (jo  vofiiKov)  means  doing  merely  what  positive  law 
requires,  while  equity  (jb  iaov)  means  doing  what  is  fair 
and  right  in  the  circumstances  of  everj'  particular  case. 
Justice  is  not  founded  in  law,  as  Hobbes  and  others  hold, 
but  in  our  idea  of  what  is  right.  Laws  are  just  or  un- 
just in  so  far  as  they  do  or  do  not  conform  to  that  idea. 
Justice  may  be  distinguished  as  ethical,  economical,  and 
political.  The  first  consists  in  doing  justice  between 
man  and  man  as  men ;  the  second,  in  doing  justice  be- 
tween the  members  of  a  family  or  household ;  and  the 
third,  in  doing  justice  between  the  members  of  a  com- 
munity or  commonwealth  (jMore,  Enchiridion  Ethicum; 
Grove,  Moral  Philosophy).  Dr.  Watts  gives  the  follow- 
ing rules  respecting  justice:  "  1.  Itisjust  that  we  honor, 
reverence,  and  respect  those  who  are  superiors  in  any 
kind  (Eph.  vi,  1, 3 :  1  Pet.  ii,  17;  1  Tim.  v,  17).  2.  That 
we  show  particular  kindness  to  near  relations  (Prov.  xvii, 
17).  8.  That  we  love  those  who  love  us,  and  show  grat- 
itude to  those  who  have  done  us  good  (Gal.  iv,  15).  4. 
That  we  pay  the  full  due  to  those  whom  we  bargain  or 
deal  with  (Rom.  xiii ;  Dent,  xxiv,  14).  5.  That  we  help 
our  fellow-creatures  in  cases  of  great  necessity  (Exod. 
xxii,  4).  6.  lieparation  to  those  whom  we  liave  wilfully 
injured"  (Watts.  iS/'rnnnis,  serin,  xxiv,  xxvi,  vol.  ii).  See 
Woilaston,  Ihliffivu  of  Nature,  p.  137, 141;  Jay,  Sermons, 
ii,  131. 

Justice  of  God  is  that  perfection  whereby  he  is  in- 
finitely righteous,  both  in  himself  and  in  all  his  proceed- 
ings. ]Mr.  Eyland  defines  it  thus :  "  Tlie  ardent  inclina- 
tion of  his  will  to  prescribe  equal  laws  as  the  supreme 
governor,  and  to  dispense  equal  rewards  and  punish- 
ments as  the  supreme  judge"  (Kev.  xvi,  5 ;  Psa.  cxlv,  7; 
xcvii,  1, 2).  This  attribute  of  the  Supreme  Being  is  the 
necessary  result  of  the  ilivine  holiness,  as  exhibited  in 
all  his  external  relations  to  intelligent  -creatures.  As 
holiness,  in  relation  to  God,  is  subjective,  declaring  his 
perfect  purity,  justice  is  objective,  exhibiting  his  oppo- 
sition to  sin  as  the  transgression  of  his  law.  (These  two 
aspects  are  exactly  exhibited  by  the  two  Hebrew  terms 
above.)  Di vine  j  ustice  is  distinguished  as  legislative,  and 
rectoral  or  distributive.  Leyislutire justice  must  approve 
and  require  that  rational  creatures  conform  their  inter- 
nal and  external  acts  to  the  dictates  of  the  moral  law, 
which,  either  by  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the 
conscience  or  by  direct  revelation,  has  been  made  known  ^ 
to  all  men.  Pectoral  or  distributive  justice  is  God's  deal- 
ing with  his  accountable  creatures  according  to  the  sanc- 
tions of  his  law,  revvarding  or  punishing  them  according 
to  their  deserts  (Psa.  Ixxxix,  14).  The  latter  is  agaii? 
distinguished  into  remunerative  and  punitive  justice. 
Ileraunerativc  justice  is  a  distribution  of  rewards,  the 
rule  of  which  is  not  the  merit  of  tlie  creature,  but  God's 
owu  gracious  promise  (James  i.  12 ;  2  Tim.  iv,  8).  Puni- 
tive or  vindictive  justice  is  the  infliction  of  punishment 
for  any  sin  committed  by  men  (2  Thess.  i,  6).  That  God 
will  not  let  sin  go  unpunished  is  evident:  1.  From  the 
word  of  God  (Exod.  xxxiv,  6,  7 ;  Numb,  xiv,  18 ;  Neh. 
i,  3) ;  2.  From  the  nature  of  God  (Isa.  i,  13, 14  ;  Psa.  v, 
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5,  C ;  Heb.  xii,  29) ;  3.  From  sin  being  punished  in  Christ, 
the 'surety  of  his  people  (1  Pet.  iii,  18)-,  4.  From  all  the 
various  natural  evils  which  men  bear  in  the  present 
state.  The  use  we  should  make  of  this  doctrine  is  this : 
1.  We  should  learn  the  dreadfid  nature  of  sin,  and  the 
inevitable  ruin  of  impenitent  sinners  (Psa.  ix,  17).  2.  We 
should  higlilv  appreciate  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  in  whom 
iusticc  is  satisfied  (1  Pet.  iii,  18).'  3.  We  shoidd  imitate 
the  justice  of  God  by  cherishing  an  ardent  regard  to  the 
rights  of  God  and  to  the  rights  of  mankind.  4.  We 
shoidd  abhor  all  sin,  as  it  strikes  directly  at  the  justice 
of  tiod.  5.  We  should  derive  comfort  from  the  consid- 
eration that  the  judge  of  all  the  earth  will  do  right  as 
.  regards  ourselves,  the  Church,  and  the  Avorld  at  large 
(Psa.  xcvii,  1,2).  See  Kyland,  Contemp.  ii,  439 ;  Witsius, 
Economy,  lib.  xi,  ch.  viii,  xi ;  Owen,  On  the  Justice  of  God  ; 
Gill.  Body  of  Divinity,  i,  155,  8vo ;  EUsha  Cole,  On  the 
Riyhteoitsness  of  God;  Henderson's  Buck,  s.  v. 

JUSTICE,  ADMINISTRATION  OF.  This  seems  to  have 
been  one  of  the  first  subjects  which  claimed  the  atten- 
tion of  the  great  lawgiver  of  the  Hebrews.  It  appears 
from  the  advice  of  Jethro  to  INIoses  when  "  Israel  was 
encamped  at  the  Mount  of  God"  (Exod.  xviii,  13-24). 
When  Jethro  had  seen  how  constantly  and  laboriously 
Moses  was  occupied  in  "judging  between  one  and  an- 
other," he  advised  him  to  make  some  other  provision  in 
relation  to  the  matter,  and  to  restrict  himself  to  the 
work  which  properly  belonged  to  him,  as  the  inspired 
teaelior  and  leader  of  the  jieople.  This  was  according- 
ly done.  A  civil  magistracy  was  created  in  a  form 
adapted  to  the  existing  wants  of  the  people,  and  by 
reference  to  the  record  we  shall  find  how  fully  it  covers 
every  essential  point  in  the  case.  The  value  of  evi- 
dence in  conducting  trials;  the  principles  upon  which 
verdicts  should  be  rendered,  both  in  civil  and  criminal 
cases,  together  with  the  great  institution  of  trial  by 
jury,  are  all  found  in  greater  or  less  development  in  the 
statutes  and  ordinances  given  from  Goil  to  the  Hebrews. 

Their  courts  of  justice  were  of  various  grades,  some 
known  as  high  courts  of  appeal,  and  others  so  simple 
and  multiplied  as  to  carry  the  administration  of  justice 
to  every  man's  door,  and  effectuallj'  to  secure  the  parties 
against  that  ruinous  evil,  '-the  law's  delay."  "Judges 
and  offices  shalt  thou  make  in  all  thy  gates."  was  the 
command ;  and  to  what  minute  subdivision  this  creation 
of  tribunals  was  carried  out,  we  see  in  the  ordinance  di- 
recting that  there  should  be  "  rulers  over  thousands, 
riders  over  hundreds,  rulers  over  fifties,  and  rulers  over 
tens,  who  should  judge  the  people  at  all  seasons." 

The  candidates  for  office  were  not  to  be  selected  from 
any  one  privileged  class.  They  were  taken  '•  out  of  all 
the  people."  They  were  required  to  be  well  known  for 
their  intellectual  and  moral  worth,  and  their  fitness  for 
the  station  to  ^rtiich  they  were  chosen.  They  were  to  be 
"  able  men,  such  as  fear  God ;  men  of  truth,  hating  cov- 
etousness;"  "wise  men,  and  understanding,  and  knowni 
among  the  tribes;"  and  these  qualificTations  being  not 
only  all-important,  but  aU-sufl[icient,  none  others  "were 
required. 

With  a  judiciary-  constructed  after  this  manner,  jus- 
tice could  Ijc  administered  promptly  and  freelv;  and,  on 
the  (Ulier  hand,  a  remedy  was  provided  against  the  evils 
of  hasty  decision,  which  could  not  fail  inthe  end  to  dis- 
cover and  maintain  the  right  of  the  case.  And  if  "  the 
best  laws  are  those  which  are  best  administered,"  we 
siiaU  find  the  ordinances  given  to  the  Hebrews  for  car- 
rying the  laws  of  the  land  into  effect  admirablv  adapted 
to  their  end,  giving  equal  securitv  to  the  poor  and  to 
tlie  rich  against  violence  and  wrong.  See  Judge  •  Tri- 
al.    (E.  de  P.) 

Justification  (some  form  of  the  verbs  pi::.  Sikui- 
ow),  a  forensic  term  cjuivalent  to  <rcq>nttal,  anil  opposed 
to  condemnation:  in  an  apok.getic  sense  it  is  often  sv- 
nonyraous  with  vindicaiimi  or  freeing  from  unjust  impu- 
tation of  blame.  ' 

LBoymatic  Statement. -This  term,  in  theological 


usage,  is  employed  to  designate  the  judicial  act  of  God 
by  which  he  pardons  all  the  sins  of  the  sinner  who  be- 
lieves in  Christ,  receiving  him  into  favor,  and  regarding 
him  as  relatively  righteous,  notwithstanding  his  past 
actual  unrighteousness.  Hence  justification,  and  the  re- 
mission or  forgiveness  of  sin,  relate  to  one  and  the  same 
act  of  God,  to  one  and  the  same  privilege  of  his  believ- 
ing people  (Acts  xiii,  38,  39 ;  Eom.  iv,  5, 8).  So,  also, 
"the  justification  of  the  ungodly,"  the  "covering  of 
sins,"  "  not  visiting  for  sin,"  "not  remembering  sin,"  and 
"  imputing  not  inquit}',"  mean  to  pardon  sin  and  to  treat 
with  favor,  and  express  substantially  the  same  thing 
which  is  designated  by  "  imputing  or  counting  faith  for 
righteousness."  See  Pakdos.  Justification,  then,  is  an 
act  of  God,  not  in  or  upon  man,  but  for  him  and  in  his 
favor ;  an  act  which,  abstractly  considered,  respects  man 
only  as  its  object,  and  translates  him  into  another  rela- 
tive state ;  while  sanctification  respects  man  as  its  sub- 
ject, and  is  a  consequent  of  this  act  of  God,  and  insep- 
arably connected  with  it.     See  Regeneration. 

The  originating  cause  of  justification  is  the  free  grace 
and  spontaneous  love  of  God  towards  fallen  man  (Kom. 
i,  5 ;  iii,  24 ;  Tit.  ii,  1 1 ;  iii,  4, 5).  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
is  the  sole  meritorious  cause  of  our  justification,  inas- 
much as  it  is  the  result  of  his  atonement  for  us.  The 
sacrificial  death  of  Christ  is  an  expedient  of  infinite 
wisdom,  by  which  the  full  claims  of  the  law  may  be  ad- 
mitted, and  yet  the  penalty  avoided,  because  a  moral 
compensation  or  equivalent  has  been  provided  by  the 
sufferings  of  him  who  died  in  the  sinner's  stead  (Eph.  i, 
7 ;  CoL  i,  14 ;  Rev.  v,  9).  Thus,  while  it  appears  that 
our  justification  is,  in  its  origin,  an  act  of  the  highest 
grace,  it  is  also,  in  its  mode,  an  act  most  perfectly  con- 
sistent with  God's  essential  righteousness,  and  demon- 
strative of  his  inviolable  justice.  It  proceeds  not  on  the 
principle  of  abolishing  the  law  or  its  penalty,  for  that 
would  have  implied  that  the  law  was  undiUy  rigorous 
either  in  its  precepts  or  in  its  sanctions.  See  Atone- 
ment. 

Faith  is  the  instnimental  cause  of  justification,  pres- 
ent faith  in  him  who  is  able  to  save,  faith  actually  ex- 
isting and  exercised.  See  Faith,  The  atonement  of 
[  Jesus  is  not  accepted  for  us,  to  our  individual  justifica- 
tion, until  we  individually  believe,  nor  afler  we  cease  to 
live  by  faith  in  him.     See  Ijipi'tation, 

The  immediate  results  of  justification  are  the  restora- 
tion of  amity  and  intercourse  between  the  pardoned  sin- 
ner and  the  pardoning  God  (Rom.  v,  1 ;  James  ii,  23) ; 
the  adoption  of  the  persons  justified  into  the  family  of 
God,  and  their  consequent  right  to  eternal  life  (Rom. 
viii,  17) ;  and  the  indwelling  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (Acts  ii. 
38;  Gal.  iii,  14;  iv,  C),  producing  tranquillity  of  con- 
science (Rom.  viii,  15, 16),  power  over  sin  (Rom.  viii^  1). 
and  a  joyous  hope  of  heaven  (Rom.  xv,  13 ;  Gal.  v,  3), 
See  Spirit,  Fruits  of. 

We  must  not  forget  that  the  justification  of  a  sinner 
does  not  in  the  least  degree  alter  or  diminish  the  evil 
nature  and  desert  of  sin.  Though  by  an  act  of  divine 
clemency  the  penalty  is  remitted,  and  the  obligation  to 
suffer  that  jienalty  is  dissolved,  still  it  is  naturally  due, 
though  graciously  remitted.  Hence  appear  the  propri- 
etj'  and  duty  of  continuing  to  confess  and  lament  even 
pardoned  sin  with  a  lowly  and  contrite  heart  (Ezek,  xvi, 
G2) — Watson,  Theolor/.  Lict.  s,  v.     See  Penitence, 

II,  History  of  the  Doctrine. — 1,  The  early  Church  Fa- 
thers and  the  Latin  Church. — Ecclesiastical  science,  from 
the  beginning  of  its  development,  occupied  itself  with 
a  discussion  on  the  relation  of  faith  to  knowledge; 
but  even  those  who  attributed  the  greatest  importance 
to  the  latter  recognised  faith  as  the  foundation,  A 
merely  logical  division  into  subjective  and  objective 
faith,  and  an  intimation  of  a  distinction  between  a  his- 
toric and  a  rational  faith  (in  Clemens  Alexandrinus, 
Stromat.  ii,  454:  Augustine,  De  Trinitate,  xiii,  2),  were 
of  little  consequence.  Two  conceptions  became  prevail- 
ing :  Faith  as  a  general  religious  conviction,  particular- 
ly as  confidence  in  God,  and  the  acceptance  of  the  en- 
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tire  doctrine  of  the  Church,  fiiks  catholica.  Tlie  for- 
mula that  faith  alone  without  the  works  justifies  is 
found  in  the  full  Pauline  sense  in  Clemens  Komanus  (1 
ad  Corinthios,  c.  32),  and  is  sometimes  used  by  Augus- 
tine polemically  in  order  to  defend  the  freedom  of  grace 
and  the  priority  of  faith.  More  generally  it  is  used  as 
an  argument  against  the  necessity  of  the  Jewish  law 
(Irenreus,  iv,  25;  Tertullian,  adv.  Marcell.  v,  3).  The 
oecumenical  synods  were  instrumental  in  gradually  giv- 
ing to  the  conception  of  Jides  catholica  the  new  sense 
that  salvation  coidd  be  found  only  by  adherence  to  ec- 
clesiastical orthodoxy.  But  as  a  mere  acceptance  was 
possible  without  a  really  Christian  sentiment,  and  as 
the  Pauline  doctrine  was  misused  by  heretics  in  an  an- 
tinomian  sense,  it  was  demanded  that  faith  be  proved 
by  works.  Church  discipline  developed  this  idea  with 
regard  to  the  sins  of  the  faithful,  so  as  to  demand  a  sat- 
isfaction through  penances  and  good  works  (Augustine, 
Sei-ni.  151,  12).  It  became,  therefore,  the  doctrine  of 
the  Church  that  such  faith  alone  works  salvation  as 
shows  itself  in  acts  of  charity,  while  to  merely  external 
works  faith  or  charity  is  ojiposed  as  something  ac- 
cessory. Pelagius  assumed  only  a  relative  distinction 
between  naturally  good  works  and  the  good  works  that 
proceed  from  faith ;  in  opposition  to  which  Augustine 
insisted  that  the  difference  is  absolute,  and  that  with- 
out faith  no  good  works  at  all  are  possible.  As  salva- 
tion was  thought  to  be  conditioned  by  w^orks  also,  it 
was,  even  when  it  was  represented  as  being  merely  an 
act  of  God,  identified  with  sanctification.  The  impor- 
tance attributed  to  abstention  created  gradually  a  dis- 
tinction between  commands  and  advices,  and  the  belief 
that  through  the  fulfilment  of  the  latter  a  virtue  greater 
than  required  would  arise  (Hernias,  Pastor  Simil.  iii,  5, 
3;  Origen,  /«  Epistolum  ad  Rom,  iii;  Ambrose,  De  Vi- 
cluis,  iv,  508). 

2.  The  Greek  Church.  —  Little  discussion  and  little 
controversy  lias  occurred  on  this  doctrine  in  the  Greek 
Church.  Faith  and  works  together  are  regarded  as  the 
conditions  of  salvation.  The  words  of  James  are  refer- 
red to  first,  yet  faith  is  declared  to  be  the  stock  from 
which  the  good  works  come  as  the  fruits.  The  descrip- 
tion of  faith  proceeds  from  the  definition  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  to  the  acceptance  of  the  entire  ecclesi- 
astical tradition.  Man  is  said  to  participate  in  the 
merit  of  the  Mediator  not  only  through  faith,  but  also 
through  good  works.  Among  the  latter  are  comprised 
the  fulfilment  of  the  commandments  of  God  and  of  the 
Cluircli.  and,  in  particular,  prayers,  fastings,  ]iilgrimages, 
and  monastic  life.  They  are  considered  useful  and  nec- 
essary not  only  as  a  means  of  promoting  sanctification, 
but  also  as  penances  and  satisfaction. 

3.  Doctrine  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  during  the 
Middle  Af/es.—The.  Scholastics  regarded  faith  as  an  ac- 
ceptance of  the  supersensual  as  far  as  it  belongs  to  re- 
ligion, ditfering  both  from  intuition  and  from  knowl- 
edge; and  although  essentially  of  a  theoretic  character, 
yet  conditioned  by  the  consent  of  the  will,  which,  how- 
ever, in  the  description  of  faith,  is  reduced  to  a  niinimum. 
Originally  only  God  is  an  object  of  faith,  but  mediately 
also  the  holy  Scriptures;  as  a  summary  of  the  Biblical 
doctrines,  the  Apostles'  Creed,  and,  as  its  explication, 
the  entire  doctrine  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  As 
an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Church 
cannot  be  expected  from  every  one,  the  subjective  dis- 
tinction was  made  between  ^/'V/e.t  implicita  and  erplicita  ; 
the  former  sufficient  for  the  people,  yet  with  the  demand 
of  a  developed  belief  in  some  chief  articles.  There  was, 
however,  a  difference  of  opinion  on  what  these  articles 
were,  and  even  Thomas  Aquinas  wavered  in  his  views. 
Faith  may,  even  upon  earth,  partly  become  a  science, 
and  appears  in  this  respect  only  as  the  popular  form  of 
religion.  It  is  a  condition  of  salvation,  but  becomes  a 
virtue  only  when  love,  as  animating  principle  [forma], 
pervades  it  [fides  formata]  ;  with  a  mere  faith  [infor- 
misj  one  may  be  damned.  The  fides  formata  includes 
the  necessity  of  the  good  works  for  salvation,  but  they 


must  be  founded  in  pious  sentiment.  All  other  works, 
not  proceeding  from  faith,  are  dead,  though  not  entirely 
useless.  The  necessity  of  good  works  is  fidly  carried 
out  only  by  the  inculcation  of  penance  as  satisfactiones, 
but  with  constant  reference  to  a  miion  of  the  soul  with 
Christ,  and  the  moral  effect  of  the  good  works.  Justi- 
fication, according  to  Thomas  Aquiiias,  is  a  movement 
from  the  state  of  injustice  into  the  state  of  justice,  in 
which  the  remission  of  sins  is  the  main  point,  though  it 
is  conditioned  bj'  an  infusion  of  grace  which  actually 
justifies  men.  As  an  act  of  God  which  establishes  in 
man  a  new  state  [habitus],  it  is  accomplished  in  a  mo- 
ment. Among  the  people  the  Pelagian  views  prevail- 
ed, that  man,  by  merely  outward  works,  had  to  gain  his 
salvation,  and  the  Church  became,  especially  through 
the  tratfic  in  indulgences,  a  prey  to  the  immoral  and 
insipid  worship  of  ceremonies.  In  opposition  to  this 
corruption,  many  of  the  pious  Mystics  pointed  to  the 
Pauline  doctrine  of  faith. 

4.  Doctrine  of  the  Reformers  of  the  l&th  Century  and 
the  old  Protestant  Dof/matics.—The  Reformation  of  the 
IGth  century  renewed  the  Pauline  doctrine  of  justifica- 
tion by  faith  alone,  emphasizing,  in  the  sense  of  Augus- 
tine, the  entire  helplessness  of  man,  and  made  it  the 
fundamental  doctrine  of  the  Reformed  Church.  This 
faith  is  represented  as  not  merely  an  acceptance  of  his- 
toric facts,  but  is  distinguished  as  fdes  specialis  from 
the  general  religious  conviction,  arising  amidst  the  ter-. 
rors  of  conscience,  and  consisting  in  an  entire  despair  of 
one's  own  merit  and  a  confident  surrender  to  the  mercy 
of  God  in  the  atoning  death  of  Christ.  Worked  by  Goil, 
it  does  not  work  as  virtue  or  merit,  but  merely  through 
the  apprehension  of  the  merit  of  Christ.  Its  necessity 
lies  in  the  impossibility  of  becoming  reconciled  with  God 
through  one's  own  power.  Hence  this  reconciliation  is 
impossible  through  good  works,  which  are  not  necessary 
for  salvation,  though  God  rewards  them,  according  to 
his  promise,  upon  earth  and  in  heaven  ;  but,  as  a  neces- 
sary consequence,  the  really  good  works  wiU  flow  forth 
from  faith  freely  and  copiouslj'.  The  opinion  of  Ams- 
dorf,  that  good  works  are  an  obstacle  to  salvation,  was  re- 
garded as  an  unfortunate  cx\  irossion,  which  may  be  taken 
in  a  true  sense,  though  it  is  false  if  understood  in  a  gen- 
eral sense.  As  man  is  unable  to  satisfy  the  law,  super- 
erogatory works  and  a  satisfaction  through  one's  own 
works  are  impossible.  Justification  through  love  is  im- 
possible, because  man  cannot  love  God  truly  amidst  the 
terrors  of  conscience.  Hence  justification  is  a  divine 
judicial  act,  which,  through  the  apprehension  of  the  jus- 
tice of  Christ,  apprehended  in  faith,  accepts  the  sinner 
as  just,  though  lie  is  not  just.  This  strict  distinction 
between  justification  and  sanctification  was  maintained 
on  the  one  hand  against  Scholasticism,  which,  through 
its  Pelagian  tendencies,  seemed  to  offend  against  the 
honor  of  Christ,  and  to  be  unable  to  satisfy  conscience, 
and  on  the  other  hand  against  Osiander,  who  regarded 
justification  as  being  completed  only  in  sanctification. 
The  works  even  of  the  regenerated,  according  to  the 
natiu-al  side,  were  regarded  by  the  Reformers  as  sins. 
The  Reformed  theology  in  general  agreed  with  the  doc- 
trine of  justification  as  stated  above,  yet  did  not  make 
it  to  the  same  extent  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  the 
whole  theology.  According  to  Calvin,  justification  and 
sanctification  took  place  at  the  same  time.  The  dog- 
matic writers  of  the  Lutheran  Church  distinguished  in 
faith  knowledge,  assent,  and  confidence,  assigning  the 
former  two  to  the  intellect,  the  latter  to  the  will.  From 
the  fcksf/eneralis  they  distingnished  the  justifying  faith 
(specialis  seu  salvifica),  and  rejected  the  division  into 
fdes  informis  et  formata.  As  a  distinguishing  mark, 
they  demanded  from  a  true  faith  that  it  be  efficient  in 
charity.  For  works  they  took  the  Decalogue  as  a  rule; 
a  certain  necessity  of  works  w^as  strictly  limited.  But, 
however  firmly  they  clung  in  general  to  the  conception 
of  justification  as  something  merely  external  (actus  fo- 
rcnsis)  and  foreign  (imputatio  justitia?  Christi),  some 
dogmatic   writers   held    that   justification   had    really 
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changed  something  in  man,  and  indeed  presupposed  it  as 
changed.  Hollaz  pronounced  this  doctrine  openly  and 
i)icautiously,  while  Quenstedt  designated  these  preced- 
ing acts  as'merely  preparatory  to  conversion. 

5.  Doctrine  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  since  the 
nf/ormation.—Thc  Council  of  Trent,  in  order  to  make  a 
comi)romise  witli  the  Pauline  formula,  recognised  faith 
as  the  beginning  and  the  foundation  of  justilication,but 
the  full  sense  which  Protestantism  found  in  it  was  re- 
jected. This  faith  is  the  general  belief  in  divine  reve- 
iation,  though  in  transition  to  a  special  faith,  yet  a  mere 
knowledge  which  still  gives  room  to  mortal  sins.  Jus- 
tilicatioii  is  remission  of  sins  and  sanctification,  through 
an  infusion  of  the  divine  grace,  in  as  far  as  the  merit  of 

■  Christ  is  not  merely  imputed,  but  communicated.  It  is 
gi\en  through  grace,  but  as  a  permanent  state  it  grows 
through  the  merit  of  good  works  according  to  the  com- 
nian(huents  of  God  and  the  Church,  through  which 
works  tlic  justified,  always  aided  by  the  grace  of  God  in 
Christ,  have  to  render  satisfaction  for  the  temporal  pmi- 
ishnient  of  their  sins  and  to  deserve  salvation.  Not  aU 
the  works  done  before  j  ustification  are  sins,  and  to  the  j  us- 
tified  tlie  fulfilment  of  the  commandments  of  God  is  quite 
possible,  although  even  the  saints  still  commit  small,  ve- 
nial sins.  A  further  development  of  this  doctrine  is  found 
in  the  writings  of  Bellarmiue.  He  admits  faith  onlj' 
as  JiJis  (jemralis,  as  a  matter  of  the  intellect,  yet  as  a 
consent,  not  a  knowledge.  Though  only  the  first  among 
many  prej^aratious  for  justification,  a  certain  merit  is  as- 
cribed to  faith.  The  Council  of  Trent  had  rejected  the 
imputation  of  the  merits  of  Christ  only  as  the  exclusive 
grouiiil  (if  justification ;  Bellarmine  rejected  it  altogether. 
He  ('xi)licii  ly  proclaimed  the  necessity  of  good  works  for 
salvation,  tliough  only  a  relative  salvation.  The  opera 
svptreroijationis,  which  were  Hot  mentioned  at  Trent, 
though  they  remained  unchanged  in  tradition  and  prac- 
tice, are  further  developed  by  Bellarmine.  According 
to  him,  they  go  beyond  nature,  are  not  destined  for  all, 
and  not  commanded  under  penalties. 

6.  Modern  Protestantism. — Socinus  denied  any  foreign 
imputation,  also  that  of  the  merit  of  Christ.  When  su- 
pranaturalism  in  general  declined,  the  points  of  differ- 
ence from  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  were  frequently 
lost  sight  of.  Kant  found  in  the  doctrine  of  justification 
the  relation  of  the  always  unsatisfactory  reality  of  our 
moral  development  to  the  future  perfection  recognised 
ill  the  intuition  of  God.  De  Wette  declared  it  to  be  the 
highest  moral  confidence  which  is  founded  on  the  com- 
munion with  Christ,  and  turns  from  an  unhappy  past  to 
a  better  future.  Modern  mystics  have  often  found  fault 
with  the  Protestant  doctrine  as  being  too  outward,  and 
approached  the  d(jctrine  of  the  Roman  Church.  The  He- 
gelian School  tauglit  that  justification  is  the  reception 
of  tlic  suliject  into  the  spirit,  i.  e.  the  knowledge  of  the 
subject  of  his  unity  with  the  absolute  siiirit,  or,  accord- 
ing to  Strauss,  with  the  concrete  idea  of  mankind.  Ac- 
cording to  Sohleicrmacher,  it  is  the  reception  into  the 
communion  of  life  with  both  the  archetypal  and  histor- 
ical Christ,  and  the  appropriation  of  his  perfection.  Jus- 
tification and  sanctification  are  to  him  only  different 
sides  of  the  carrying  out  of  the  same  divine  decree. 
Many  of  tlie  recent  do-matic  writers  of  (iermany  have 
agaiu|iroclainied  this  doctrine  to  be  the  essential  princi- 
))le  of  i'roicstautism.  some  (Dorner,  Das  Piincip  nnserer 
Ktn-/n;  Kiel,  IHIl )  taking  justification  in  the  sense  of  a 
new  pcrs.Miality  founded  in  Christ,  others  (Ilundesha- 
gcn.  Ihrilriitschr  I'rolistiwtisiniis,  Frankft.  1847)  in  the 
sense  that  (lod,  surveying  the  wliole  future  development 
ol  the  principle  which  communion  with  Christ  estab- 
hshc.'i  in  the  believer,  views  him  as  righteous.  One  of 
tlie  last  dogmatic  manuals  of  the  Reformed  Church 
(S(.hweizer,  ii,  5-23  sq.)  distinguishes  conversion  and 
sanctification  as  the  beginning  and  progress  of  a  life  of 
salvation,  and  assigns  justification  to  the  former.  See 
Hase.  Eaiwielische  Dorpnatik  (Leipzic,  1850),  p. 310  sq.; 
C.  F.  Haur,  Lehrhuch  dir  vhristlivhen  Dogmew/eschichte 
(Stuit-ai  ;t,  l.'<17) ;  Ilahii.  Das  Dekenntniss  d,'r  cranr/el- 


ischen  Kirchengeschichte  in  seinem  Vei-hdltniss  zu  dem  der 
Romischen  und  Griechischen. 

III.  Literature. — See,  for  Roman  Cath.  views,  Mohler, 
Symbolism,  ch.  iii ;  Willett,  Sipi.  Pap.  viii,  67  sq. ;  Cramp, 
Text-book  of  Popery,  ch.  v ;  Bossuet,  Works,  vol.  i  and  ii ; 
Stud,  und  krit.  1867,  vol.  ii ;  D'Aubigne,  Hist.  Reforma- 
tion, vol.  ii ;  Forbes,  Considerations,  i,  1 ;  Nicene  Creed, 
1,  173 ;  Hughes,  Works,  i,  410.  For  Protestant  views, 
see  Hachawan,  Justification  (Edinb.  1867,8vo;  reviewed 
at  length  in  Lond.  Review,  Oct.  1867,  p.  179) ;  Brit,  and 
For.  Evang.  Rev.  Oct,  1867,  art.  vi ;  Wesley,  Works,  v, 
255;  vi,  106;  Calvin,  7?w/«V.  vol.  ii ;  Cunningham,  i?e- 
formers,  p.  402 ;  Planck,  Hist.  Prat.  Theol.  (see  Index) ; 
Knapp,  Theology  (see  Index) ;  Wardlaw,  System.  Theol- 
ogy, ii,  678  sq. ;  Graves,  Works,  vol.  iv ;  Monsell,  iv,  232, 
240 ;  Waterland,  Works,  vol.  vi ;  T.  Goodwin,  Works  (see 
Index) ;  Wilson,  Apostol.  Fathers  (see  Index) ;  Marten- 
sen,  Dogmatics,  p.  390  sq. ;  Pye  Smith,  Introd.  to  Theol. 
(see  Index) ;  Burnet,  On  the  39  A  rticles  (see  Index) ; 
Carmich,  Theol.  of  the  ScrijJtures,  vol.  ii ;  Neander,  Prot. 
and  Cm//;. p.  131-146;  Ch.Dog.n,GQ,  sq.;  Planting  and 
Train,  of  Christian  Church,  vol.  ii ;  Eiggenbach,  in  the 
Stud,  und  Krit.  1863,  iv,  691 ;  1867,  i,  405,  ii,  294 ;  1868, 
ii,  201 ;  North  Brit.  Review,  Jime,  1867,  p.  191  sq. ;  Dr. 
Schaff,  Protestantism,  p,  54-57;  Good  Wo7-ds,  Jan.  1866; 
Heppe,  Dogmatics,  p.  392 ;  Biblioth.  Sacra,  1863,  p.  615 ; 
Bibl.  Repus.  xi,  448;  Christ.  Review,  Oct.  1846;  Jahrb. 
deutsck.  Theol.  vii,  516 ;  Ware,  Works,  iii,  381 ;  Joimial 
of  Sac.  Lit.  xxi ;  1869,  iii,  545 ;  Christian  Monthly,  1845, 
Jan.,  p.  102 ;  Feb.,  p.  231 ;  New Englander  (see  Index); 
Hauck,  Theolog.  Jaliresber.  Jan,  1869,  i,  59;  1867,  p. 
543 ;  Bull.  Theologique,  i,  25,  41 ;  Brit,  and  For.  Evang. 
Rev.  July,  1868,  p.  537 ;  Brit,  and  For.  Rev.  Oct.  1868,  p. 
683,  692";  Amer.  Presbtjt.  Review,  Jan,  1867,  p.  69,  202; 
Evang.  Quart.  Rev.  Oct.  1869,  p.  48 ;  Briiish  Quart.  Rev. 
Jan.  1871,  p.  144;  Church  Rev.  Oct.  1870,  p.  444,  462; 
Zeitschr.wissensch.  Theol.  1871,  iv. 

Justin,  surnamed  the  Philosopiher,  or,  more  generally, 
the  Martyr,  of  whom  Eusebius  {Hist.  Eccles.  1.  iv,  c.  11) 
says  that  he  overshadowed  all  the  great  men  who  illu- 
minated the  2d  century  by  the  splendor  of  his  name, 
was  born  towards  the  close  of  the  apostolic  age,  that  is, 
the  beginning  of  the  2d  century.  He  was  the  son  of 
a  v.ealthy  Greek,  Priscius,  who  had,  in  all  probabil- 
ity, come  to  reside  at  Flavia  Ncapolis  (erected  on  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Sichem),  in  Samaria,  with  the  Ro- 
man colony  sent  by  Vespasian  to  the  city  that  bore  his 
name.  But  little  is  known  of  his  personal  history. 
From  one  of  his  works,  the  Dialogues  with  Tryphon  (c. 
2  sq.),  we  learn  that  he  travelled  much  in  his  youth,  and 
studied  ardently  the  various  systems  of  philosophy  prev- 
alent in  his  day,  searching  after  some  knowledge  which 
should  satisfy  the  cravings  of  his  soul.  The  myths  and 
absurd  worship  of  the  heathen  had  failed  to  satisfy  the 
youthful  soul  longing  to  know  God  and  the  relations  of 
God  to  man,  and  in  turn  Stoic  and  Peripatetic,  Pytha- 
gorean and  Platonist,  were  examined  to  set  his  mind  at 
rest  upon  the  vital  question.  By  the  Stoic  he  was  told 
that,  in  philosophical  speculation,  the  subject  which  he 
seemed  to  consider  the  most  important  was  only  of  sub- 
ordinate rank.  A  I'eripatetic,  at  the  end  of  a  few 
days,  informed  him  that  the  most  important  thing  for 
him  to  attend  to  was  to  afford  the  philosophic  instructor 
security  for  his  tuition.  By  the  Pythagorean  he  was 
rejected  outright,  because  he  confessed  himself  ignorant 
of  music,  astronomy,  and  geometry,  which  that  school 
considered  a  necessary  introduction  to  the  study  of  phi- 
losophy, and  so  he  turned  in  despair  to  the  Platonists, 
at  this  time  in  high  repute  in  the  place  in  which  Justin 
resided.  At  last  he  seemed  to  have  gained  the  haven 
of  peace :  the  Platonic  doctrine  of  ideas  could  not  fall  to 
inspire  young  Justin  with  the  hope  that  he  "should 
soon  have  the  intuition  of  God,"  for  is  not  this  the  aim 
of  Platonic  philosophy  ?  "  Under  the  influence  of  this 
notion,"  he  relates  himself,  "  it  occurred  to  me  that  I 
would  withdraw  to  some  solitary  place,  far  from  the  tur-' 
moil  of  the  world,  and  there,  in  perfect  self-collection, 
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give  myself  to  my  own  contemplations.  I  chose  a  spot 
by  the  sea-side."  Whether  Justin  still  resided  at  this 
time  at  Flavia  Neapolis— and  in  that  case  the  qniet  re- 
sort must  have  been  the  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea,  per- 
haps the  valley  of  the  .Jordan,  north  of  this  sea  (Otto), 
or  on  some  unfrequented  spot  of  Lake  Genesareth— or 
whether,  as  seems  more  probable,  he  then  resided  at 
Ephesus,  is  a  matter  of  dispute.  In  favor  of  Ephesus 
are  Scliriickh,  Tillemont,  Hilgenfeld,  Dorner,  etc.  But, 
be  tlic  name  of  the  place  Flavia  Neapolis  or  Ephesus,  it 
was  in  his  resort  by  the  shore  of  the  resounding  sea — 
attracted  to  it,  no  doubt,  chiefly  by  the  grandeur  of  the 
object  he  was  seeking  to  solve,  and  the  loveliness  of  the 
spot — tliat  we  find  him  one  day,  while  \\Tapped  up  in 
thought,  pacing  up  and  down  by  the  side  of  the  sea, 
which  moaned  in  melancholy  miison  with  his  reflections, 
accosted  by  a  man  of  venerable  aspect,  sage  aiid  grave, 
and  soon  the  two  are  engaged  in  earnest  converse  on 
the  subject  ever  uppermost  in  j'omig  Justin's  mind. 
Somewhat  enamored  of  the  Platonic  philosophy,  he  ar- 
gues in  its  favor  with  the  appositely  present  senior,  and 
contends  that  at  some  future  day  it  will  conduct  him 
into  tliat  nearer  acquaintance  with  God,  or,  in  the  Pla- 
tonists'  term,  afford  him  the  "  vision  of  divinity."  But 
the  meek  old  man,  who  is  a  Christian,  contends  that 
the  goal  which  he  is  seeking  to  gain  cannot  be  reached 
by  any  philosophical  school  or  by  unaided  mmd  even 
of  the  highest  order ;  the  fallacy  of  Plato  is  proved  in 
some  two  or  three  points  of  doctrine  belonging  to  that 
system,  and  finally  the  doubting  and  indocile  disciple  is 
visited  v.ith  the  curt  and  not  gentle  apostrophe,  "  You 
are  a  mere  dealer  in  words,  but  no  lover  of  action  and 
truth ;  your  aim  is  not  to  be  a  practiser  of  good,  but  a 
clever  disputant,  a  cmming  sophist."  Once  more  the 
inquiring  youth  is  bafHed  in  his  attempt  to  lay  hold  of 
the  truth ;  he  is  again  convinced  that  even  from  the  fore- 
most of  heathen  philosophers  he  cannot  obtain  the  pearl 
for  \vhich  he  is  seeking  so  earnestly.  But  with  this  in- 
telligence there  comes  also  the  direction, "  Search  the 
Scriptures;"  study  the  Hebrew  prophets;  men  who, 
guided  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  saw  and  revealed  the  truth, 
and  even  foretold  events  future  to  their  day ;  read  the 
last  anel  heroic  words  of  the  disciples  of  him  who  came 
to  raise  a  fallen  world,  and  to  restore  it  to  eternal  and 
imperishable  felicity.  "  Pray,"  ended  the  venerable 
Christian,  "  that  the  gates  of  light  may  be  opened  to 
thee,  for  none  can  perceive  and  comprehend  these  things 
except  God  and  his  Christ  grant  them  understanding." 
Justin  was  impressed;  he  had  often  heard  the  Plato- 
nists  calumniate  the  Christians,  but  he  jiad  always  dis- 
credited the  statements.  He  had  frequently  obser\-ed 
the  tranquilUty  and  fortitude  with  which  these  follow- 
ers of  Jesus  encomitercd  death  and  aU  other  evils  wliich 
appear  terrible  to  man,  and  he  could  never  condemn  as 
profligates  those  who  could  so  patiently  endure.  He 
had  long  believed  them  innocent  of  the  crimes  imputed 
to  these  consistent  martvTs.  He  was  now  prepared  to 
think  that  they  held  the  truth.  He  reflected  on  the 
words  of  the  venerable  stranger,  and  was  convinced  that 
they  inculcated  the  '•  only  safe  and  useful  philosophy." 
From  this  time  (the  exact  date  is  doubtful;  the  Bol- 
landists  place  it  in  A.D.  119;  it  is  generally  believed, 
with  Cave,  Tillemont,  Ceillier,  and  others,  that  it  occur- 
red in  A.D.  133)  his  personal  history  becomes  obscmre, 
as  he  has  but  little  to  relate  of  himself  hereafter,  and  as 
from  other  sources  we  cannot  gather  much  on  which  we 
can  depend.  Certain  it  is  that  he  at  once  enlisted  in 
active  service  in  behalf  of  the  new  cause.  Retaining 
the  garb  of  a  philosopher,  he  ardently  devoted  him- 
self^ as  is  evinced  by  his  works,  to  the  propagation  of 
Christianity  bj'  WTitmg  and  otherwise.  Tillemont  ar- 
gues, from  the  language  of  Justin  {Apolog.  Prima,  c.  61, 
65),  that  he  was  a  priest,  but  this  inference  is  not  borne 
out  by  the  passage,  and,  though  approved  by  Maran,  is 
rejected  by  Otto,  Neander,  and  Semisch.  That  he  vis- 
ited many  places  in  order  to  diffuse  the  knowledge  of 
the  Christian  religion  is  probable  (comp.  Cohortat,  ad 
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Grmc.  c.  13,34),  and  he  appears  to  have  made  the  pro- 
fession of  a  philosopher  subservient  to  this  jjurpose  {Di- 
alog, cum  Tri/pli.  init. ;  Eusebius,  Jlist.  Eccl.  iv,  11 ;  Pho- 
tius,  Bibl.  cod.  125).  According  to  what  is  commonlj' 
deemed  the  ancient  record  of  his  martyrdom  (though 
Papebroche  regards  this  as  narrating  the  death  of  another 
Justin),  he  visited  Rome  twice.  On  his  second  visit  he 
was  apprehended,  and  brought  before  the  tribunal  of 
Rusticus,  who  lield  the  office  of  prrefectus  urbi ;  and  as 
he  refused  to  offer  sacrifice  to  the  gods,  he  was  sentenced 
to  be  scourged  and  beheaded,  which  sentence  appears  to 
have  been  immediately  carried  into  effect.  Several  oth- 
er persons  suffered  with  him.  Pajiebroche  rejects  this 
accoimt  of  his  martjTdom,  and  thinks  his  execution  was 
secret,  so  that  the  date  and  manner  of  it  M'cre  never 
known.  The  Greek  Meiuea  (s.  d.  1  Junii)  state  that  he 
drank  hemlock.  His  death  is  generally  considered  to 
have  taken  place  in  the  persecution  mider  the  emperor 
Marcus  Antoninus ;  and  the  Chronicon  Paschale  (i,  258, 
ed.  Paris ;  207,  ed.  Venice ;  482,  cd.  Boim),  which  is  fol- 
lowed by  TUlemont,  Baronius,  Pagi,  Otto,  and  other  mod- 
erns, places  it  in  the  consulship  of  Orphitus  and  Pudens, 
A.D.  165 ;  Dupin,  Semisch,  and  Schaff  place  it  in  A.D. 
166 ;  Fleury  in  A.D.  167 ;  and  TUlemont  and  Maran  in 
A.D.  168.  Papebroche  {Acta  Sanctorum,  April,  ii,  107), 
assigning  the  Ajwlogia  Secmida  of  Justin  to  the  year 
171,  contends  that  he  must  have  lived  to  or  beyond  that 
time.  Dodwell,  on  the  contrary,  following  the  errone- 
ous statement  of  Eusebius  in  his  Chronicon,  places  his 
death  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius ;  and  Epiphanius, 
accorduig  to  the  present  reading  of  the  passage  {adv. 
Uteres,  xlvi,  1),  which  is  most  likely  corrupt,  places  it  in 
the  reign  of  the  emperor  Hadrian  or  Adrian,  a  mani- 
fest error,  as  the  Apologia  Prima  is  addressed  to  Anto- 
ninus Pius,  the  successor  of  Hadrian,  and  the  Secimda 
probably  to  Marcus  Aurelius  and  L.Verus,  who  succeed-  ■» 
ed  Antoninus.  The  death  of  Justin  has  been  very  com- 
monly ascribed  (compare  Tatian,  Contra  Gi-cecos,  c.  19; 
Eusebius,  Hist.  Eccl.  iv,  16,  and  Chron.  Paschale)  to  the 
machinations  of  the  Cynic  philosopher  Crescens.  The 
enmity  of  Crescens,  and  Justin's  apprehension  of  injurj" 
from  him,  are  mentioned  by  Justin  himself  {Apolog. 
SecmKla,c.3).  He  has  been  canonized  by  the  Eastern 
and  Western  churches ;  the  Greeks  celebrate  his  mem- 
ory' on  the  1st  of  June,  the  Latins  on  the  13th  of  April. 
At  Rome,  the  Church  of  St.  Lorenzo  without  the  walls  is 
believed  to  be  the  resting-place  of  his  remains;  but  the 
Church  of  the  Jesuits  at  Eysstadt,  in  Germany,  claims 
to  possess  his  body :  there  is,  however,  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  either  claim  is  well  founded.  The  more  com- 
mon epithet  added  to  the  name  of  Justin  by  the  an- 
cients is  that  of  "  the  philosopher"  (Epiphanius,  I.  c. ; 
Eusebius,  Chronicon,  lib.  ii;  Jerome,  Be  Viiibus  Jlliist?: 
c.  xxiii;  Chronicon Paschale,\.c.;  George  SpiceUus. p. 
350, 351, ed. Paris;  p.279,ed.Venice;  Glijcas,yl?w(f/. pars 
iii,  p.  241,  ed.  Paris ;  p.  186,  ed.  Venice ;  p.  449,  ed.  Bonn) ; 
that  of  "'the  martyr,"  now  in  general  use,  is  employed  by 
Tcrtullian  {A  dr.  Valent.  c.  5) ,  who  calls  him  "  philosophus 
et  martyr;"  by  Photius  {Biblioth.  cod.  48, 125,  232),  and 
by  Joannes  Damascenus  {Sacra  Parcdl.  L,754,  ed.  Le- 
quien),  who,  like  Tertullian,  conjoins  the  two  ejiithets. 

Works. — It  remains  for  us  to  consider  the  writings  of 
Justin  IVIartyr,  which,  although  not  very  voluminous,  so 
far  as  they  are  known  to  be  or  to  have  been  extant,  are 
among  the  most  important  that  hare  come  down  to  us  ■ 
from  the  2d  century,  not  so  much  because  the}^  are  apol- 
ogetic as  because  they  are  the  earliest  Christian  apol- 
ogies extant.     In  their  classification  we  follow  closely, 
with  Smith  {Diet.  Gr.  and  Rom.  Biog.  s.  v.),  one  of  thf^i^ 
latest  editors  of  the  works  of  Justin  MartjT,  J.  F.  CT'^ 
Otto,  who  makes  four  distinct  classes.  ^ 

(1.)  Undisputed  Works.  —  1. 'ATroAoy/a  irpwTi]  virep 
XpKTTiavwv  irpiiQ  'AvTUJi'Xvov  tov  EiitTifSt},.  Apologia  ■ 
prima  pro  Christianis  ad  Antoninum  Pium,  mentioned" 
in  the  onlj'  two  known  MSS.  of  the  Apologies,  and  id  ' 
the  older  editions  of  Justin,  e.  g.  that  of  Stephens  (Paris,  " 
1551,  foL)  and  that  of  Sylburg  (Heidelberg,  1 593,  folio), 
1. .  igar*    -C,  .- 
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as  liis  second  Apology,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
remains  of  Christian  antiquity.  It  is  adcb-essed  to  the 
emperor  Antoninus  Pius,  and  to  his  adopted  sons  "  Ve- 
rissimus  the  PhUosopher,"  afterwards  the  emperor  M. 
Aurelius,  and  "  Lucius  the  Philosopher"  (we  foUow  the 
common  reading,  not  that  of  Eusebius),  aftenvards  the 
emperor  Verus,  colleague  of  M.  Aurelius.  From  the 
circumstance  that  Yerissiraus  is  not  styled  Caesar,  which 
dignity  he  acquired  in  the  course  of  A.D.  139,  it  is  in- 
ferred by  many  critics,  including  Pagi,  Neander,  Otto, 
Semisch,  and  others,  that  the  Apology  was  written 
previously,  and  probably  early  in  that  year.  Euse- 
bius places  it  in  the  fourth  year  of  Antoninus,  or  the 
first  year  of  the  230th  Olympiad,  A.D.  141,  which  is 
rather  too  late.  Others  contend  for  a  still  later  date. 
Justin  himself,  in  the  course  of  the  work  (c.  46),  states 
that  Christ  was  born  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  before 
he  wrote,  but  he  must  be  understood  as  speaking  in 
round  num")ers.  However,  Tilleraont,  Grabe,  Fleury, 
Ceillicr,  :Maran,  and  others,  fix  the  date  of  the  work  in 
A.D.  150.  *  Its  contents,"  says  bishop  Kaye,  "  may  be 
reduced  to  the  following  heads:  [1]  Appeals  to  the  jus- 
tice of  the  ruling  powers,  and  expostulations  with  them 
on  the  unfairness  of  the  proceedings  against  the  Chris- 
tians, who  were  condemned  without  any  previous  inves- 
tigation into  their  lives  or  opinions  merely  because 
they  were  Christians,  and  were  denied  the  liberty  al- 
lowed to  all  the  other  subjects  of  the  Roman  empire,  of 
worshii)ping  the  God  whom  they  themselves  preferred. 
[2]  Refutations  of  the  charges  of  atheism,  immorality, 
and  disaffection  towards  the  emperor,  which  were 
brought  against  the  Christians-  these  charges  Justin 
refuted  by  appealing  to  the  purity  of  the  Gospel  pre- 
cepts, and  to  the  amelioration  produced  in  the  conduct 
of  those  who  embraced  Christianity;  and  by  stating 
that  the  kingdom  to  which  Christians  looked  forward 
was  not  of  this  world,  but  a  heavenly  kingdom.  [3] 
Direct  arguments  in  proof  of  the  truth  of  Christianity, 
drawn  from  miracles  and  prophecy.  With  respect  to 
the  former,  Justin  principally  occupies  himself  in  refu- 
ting the  olyection  that  the  miracles  of  Christ  were  per- 
formeil  by  magical  arts.  With  respect  to  the  latter,  he 
states  in  forcible  terms  the  general  nature  of  the  argu- 
ment from  iirophecy,  and  shows  the  accomplishment  of 
many  particular  prophecies  in  the  person  of  Jesus;  in- 
firriiig,  from  their  accomplishment,  the  reasonableness 
of  cndTtaining  a  firm  persuasion  that  the  prophecies  yet 
unfullilk'd— that,  for  instance,  respecting  Christ's  sec- 
ond advent— will  in  due  time  be  accomplished.  [4] 
Justin  does  not  confine  himself  to  defending  Christianit}^, 
but  occasionally  becomes  the  assailant,  and  exposes  with 
success  the  absurdities  of  the  Gentile  polytheism  and 
idolatry.  In  further  confirmation  of  the  innocuous,  or, 
ratlicr,  lieneficial  character  of  Christianity,  Justin  con- 
cludes tlie  treatise  with  a  description  of  the  mode  in 
which  proselyios  were  admitted  into  the  Church,  of  its 
other  rites  and  customs,  and  of  the  habits  and  manner 
of  life  of  the  primitive  Christians."  To  this  Apology, 
the  larger  one  of  the  two,  are  generally  appended  three 
documents:  {l)'AO(navov  vnep  Xpianavuiv  iirirrToXt], 
Adnitin  pro  ClirUtianis  Epistola,  or  Exemplum  Episto- 
Ue  ImiH'iaUiris  Adriuni  ad  Minucium  Fundanum,  Pro- 
comnliua  A  siw.  This  Greek  version  of  the  emperor's  let- 
ter was  made  and  is  given  by  Eusebius  (I/ist.Eccks.  iv, 
«j.  Justin  had  subjoined  to  his  work  the  Latin  original 
(Eusebius,  Ilisf.  Ecd.  iv,  8),  which  probably  is  still  pre- 
served by  Rufinus  in  his  version  of  Eusebius,  for  which, 
in  the  work  of  Justin,  the  version  of  Eusebius  was  after- 
wards substituted.  (2)  'Xvrwvivov  tmaroX,)  ttooc  to 
Koiyuv  rnc  'A(jtag,Anlonini  Epistola  adCommum  Asim. 
It  IS  hardly  likely  that  this  document  was  inserted  in 
Its  place  by  Justin  himself;  it  has  probably  been  added 
since  Ins- time,  and  its  genuineness  is  subject  to  consid- 
erable doubt.  It  is  given,  but  with  great  variation, 
by  uisebius  {Ili.t.  Eccles.  iv,  13),  and  was  written,  ac- 
conUng  to  the  text  of  the  letter  itself,  as  it  appears  in 
Eusebnis.not  by  Antoninus,  but  by  his  successor,  M. 


Aurelius.  (3)  MapKov  ftaaiXeojQ  imaroXfi  ttqoq  rr/v 
cvyKkrjTov,  tv  y  ^aprvpei  XpiffTiavoiiQ  airiovg  ytyt- 
vifcrSrai  rtJQ  TiKrjq  avrihv,  Marci  Imperatoris  Epistola 
ad  Senatum  qua  testatur  Christianos  victorim  causam 
fuisse.  This  letter,  the  spuriousness  of  which  is  gen- 
erally admitted  (though  it  is  said  by  Tertidhan,  Apolo- 
getics,  cap.  5,  that  a  letter  of  the  same  tenor  was  writ- 
ten by  the  emperor),  relates  to  the  famous  miracle  of 
the  so-called  thundering  legion  (q.  v.).  2.  'AiroXoyia 
SsvTepa  VTrtp  riov  XpiffriaviLv  Trpbc  Tijv  'Pwjxai- 
wv  avyKXriTov,  Apologia  Secunda  j^ro  Christianis  ad 
Senatum  Ronianum.  This  second  and  shorter  plea  for 
the  Christians  was  addressed  probably  to  the  emperors 
M.  Aurelius  and  Lucius  Verus,  or,  rather,  to  Aurelius 
alone,  as  Verus  was  engaged  in  the  East  in  the  Parthian 
war.  (See  below.)  Neander  adopts  the  opinion  for- 
merly maintained  by  Valesius,  that  this  Apology  (placed 
in  the  older  editions  before  the  longer  one  just  described) 
was  addressed  to  Antoninus  Pius;  but  Eusebius  {Hist. 
Ecd.  iv,  17, 18)  and  Photius  {Bihl.  cod.  125)  among  the 
ancients,  and  Dupin,  Pagi,  Tillemont,  Grabe,  Ruinart, 
Ceillier,  Maran,  Mosheim,  Semisch,  and  Otto  among 
the  moderns,  maintain  the  opposite  side.  Otto  thinks 
it  was  written  about  A.D.  164;  others  place  it  somewhat 
later.  Scaliger  {Animadv,  in  Chron.  Euseb.  p.  219)  and 
Papebroche  {A  eta  Sanctorum,  Aprilis,  ii,  106)  consider 
that  this  second  Apology  of  Justin  is  simply  an  intro- 
duction or  preface  to  the  first,  and  that  the  Apology 
presented  to  Aurelius  and  Verus  has  been  lost,  but  their 
opinion  has  been  refuted  by  several  \\Titers,  especially 
by  Otto.  Granted,  then,  that  this  Apology  was  pre- 
sented to  M.  Aurelius,  we  find  it  "occasioned  by  the 
punishment  inflicted  on  three  persons  at  Rome,  whom 
LIrbicus,  the  prefect  of  the  city,  had  put  to  death  merely 
because  they  were  Christians.  After  exposing  the  in- 
justice of  this  proceeding,  Justin  replies  to  two  objec- 
tions which  the  enemies  of  the  Gospel  were  accustomed 
to  urge.  The  first  was, '  Why,  if  the  Christians  were 
certain  of  being  received  into  heaven,  they  did  not  de- 
stroy themselves,  and  save  the  Roman  governors  the 
trouble  of  putting  them  to  death?'  Justin's  answer  is, 
that,  if  they  were  so  to  act,  they  woidd  contravene  the 
designs  of  God  by  diminishing  the  num.ber  of  believers, 
preventing  the  diffusion  of  true  religion,  and,  as  far  as 
depended  upon  them,  extinguishing  the  human  race. 
The  second  objection  was,  *  Why,  if  they  were  regarded 
by  God  with  an  eye  of  favor,  he  suffered  them  to  be  ex- 
posed to  injury  and  oppression  ?'  Justin  replies  that  the 
persecutions  with  which  they  then  were,  and  with  which 
many  virtuous  men  among  the  heathens  had  before 
been  visited,  originated  in  the  malignant  artifices  of  diB- 
mons,  the  offspring  of  the  apostate  angels,  whd  were 
permitted  to  exercise  their  power  until  the  designs  of 
the  Almighty  were  finally  accomplished.  Another  ob- 
jection, of  a  different  kind,  appears  to  have  been  urged 
against  the  Christians :  that,  in  exhorting  men  to  live 
virtuously,  they  insisted,  not  upon  the  beauty  of  virtue, 
but  upon  the  eternal  rewards  and  punishments  which 
await  the  virtuous  and  wicked.  Justin  replies  that 
these  are  topics  on  which  every  believer  in  the  exist- 
ence of  God  must  insist,  since  in  that  belief  is  involved 
the  further  belief  that  he  will  reward  the  good  and  pun- 
ish the  bad.  With  respect  to  direct  arguments  to  prove 
the  divine  origin  of  Christianity,  that  which  Justin 
principally  urges  is  drawn  from  the  fact  that  no  man 
ever  consented  to  die  in  attestation  of  the  truth  of  any 
philosophical  tenets;  whereas  men,  even  from  the  low- 
est ranks  of  life,  braved  danger  and  death  in  the  cause 
of  the  Gospel.  Towards  the  conclusion  of  the  tract,- 
Justin  states  that  he  was  himself  induced  to  embrace 
Christianity  by  observing  the  courage  and  constancy 
with  which  its  professors  encountered  aU  the  terrors  of 
persecution."  Two  Fragmmta,  given  by  Grabe  in  his 
Spicileg.  saecul.  ii,  173,  are  supposed  by  him  to  belong 
to  the  second  Apology,  in  the  present  copies  of  which 
they  are'not  found ;  but  the  correctness  of  this  supposi- 
tion is  very  doubtful.     3.  Ylpug  Tpvcpuiva  'lovcalov  Si- 
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aXoyog,  Cum  Tryphone  Jiidao  Dialogus.  Tliis  dialogue, 
in  which  Justin  defends  Christianity  against  the  objec- 
tions of  Trj'pho,  professes  to  be  the  record  of  an  actual 
discussion,  held,  according  to  Eusebius  {Ilist.  Eccles.  iv, 
18),  at  Ephesus.  Trypho  describes  himself  as  a  Jew, 
"  Hying  from  the  war  now  raging,"  probably  occasioned 
by  the  revolt  under  Barchochebas,  in  the  reign  of  Ha- 
drian, A.D.  132-134.  But,  though  the  discussion  prob- 
ably took  place  at  the  time,  it  was  not  committed  to 
writing,  at  least  not  finished,  till  some  years  after,  as 
Justin  makes  a  reference  to  his  first  Apology,  which  is 
assigned,  as  we  have  seen,  to  A.D.  138  or  139.  It  has 
been  conjectured  that  Trypho  is  the  Eabbi  Tarphon  of 
the  Talmudists,  teacher  or  colleague  of  the  celebrated 
Kabbi  Akiba,  but  he  does  not  appear  as  a  rabbi  in  the 
dialogue.  The  dialogue  is  perhaps  founded  upon  the 
conversation  of  Justin  with  Trypho  rather  than  an  ac- 
curate record  of  it.  After  an  introduction,  in  which 
Justin  gives  an  account  of  the  manner  of  his  conversion 
to  Christianity,  and  earnestly  exhorts  Trj^pho  to  follow 
his  example,  Trypho  replies  to  the  exhortation  by  say- 
ing that  Justin  would  have  acted  more  wisely  in  adhe- 
ring to  any  one  of  the  philosophical  sects  to  which  he 
had  formerly  been  attached  than  in  leaving  God,  and 
placing  all  his  reliance  upon  a  man.  In  the  former 
case,  if  he  lived  virtuously,  he  might  hope  to  obtain  sal- 
vation ;  in  the  latter  he  could  have  no  hope.  His  only 
safe  course,  therefore,  was  to  be  circumcised,  and  com- 
ply with  the  other  requisitions  of  the  Mosaic  law.  Jus- 
tin answers  that  the  Christians  had  not  deserted  God, 
though  they  no  longer  observed  the  ceremonial  law. 
They  worshipped  the  God  who  brought  the  forefathers 
of  the  Jews  out  of  tlie  land  of  Egypt,  and  gave  the  law, 
but  who  had  plainly  declared  by  the  projihets  that  he 
would  give  a  new  law — a  law  appointing  a  new  mode 
of  piu-irication  from  sin,  by  the  baptism  of  repentance 
and  of  the  luiowledge  of  God— and  requiring  a  spiritual, 
not  a  carnal  circumcision.  The  ceremonial  law  was,  in 
truth,  given  to  the  Jews  on  account  of  the  hardness  of 
their  heart;  as  a  mark  of  God's  displeasure  at  their 
apostasy,  when  they  made  the  golden  calf  in  Horeb. 
All  its  ordinances,  its  sacrifices,  its  Sabbath,  the  prohi- 
bition of  certain  kinds  of  food,  were  designed  to  coun- 
teract the  inveterate  tendency  of  the  Jews  to  fall  into 
idolatry.  If,  says  Justin,  we  contend  that  the  ceremo- 
nial law  is  of  universal  and  perpetual  obligation,  we  run 
the  liazard  of  charging  God  with  inconsistency,  as  if  he 
had  appointed  diiferent  modes  of  justification  at  differ- 
ent times;  since  they  who  lived  before  Abraham  were 
not  circumcised,  and  they  who  lived  before  Moses  nei- 
ther observed  the  Sabbath  nor  oifered  sacrifices,  although 
God  bore  testimony  to  them  that  they  were  righteous. 
Having,  as  he  thinks,  satisfactorily  proved  that  the  cer- 
emonial law  is  no  longer  binding,  Justin  replies  to  an 
_  argument  used  by  Trypho,  that  the  prophecy  of  Dan. 
vii,  9  taught  the  Jews  to  expect  that  the  IMessiah  woiUd 
be  great  and  glorious;  whereas  the  Messiah  of  the 
Christians  was  unhonored  and  inglorious,  and  fell  under 
the  extreme  curse  of  the  law,  for  he  was  crucified.  Jus- 
tin's answer  is,  that  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament 
speak  of  two  advents  of  the  Messiah,  one  in  humiliation 
and  the  other  in  glory;  though  the  Jews,  blinded  by 
their  prejudices,  looked  only  to  those  passages  which 
foretold  the  latter.  He  then  proceeds  to  quote  passages 
of  the  Old  Testament  in  which  the  Messiah  is  called 
God,  and  Lord  of  Hosts.  In  this  part  of  the  dialogue 
Justin  extracts  from  the  Old  Testament  several  texts  in 
which  he  finds  allusions  to  the  Gospel  historj'.  Thus 
the  paschal  lamb  was  a  type  of  Christ's  crucifixion ;  the 
oifering  of  fine  flour  for  tliose  who  were  cleansed  from 
the  leprosy  was  a  type  of  the  bread  in  the  Eucharist ; 
the  twelve  bells  attached  to  the  robe  of  the  high-priest, 
of  the  twelve  apostles.  Justin  next  undertakes  to  prove 
that  the  various  prophecies  respecting  the  IMessiah  were 
fulfilled  in  Jesus ;  but,  having  quoted  Isaiah  vii  to  prove 
that  the  Messiah  was  to  be  born  of  a  virgin,  he  first 
runs  into  a  digression  caused  by  an  inquiry  from  Try- 


pho, whether  Jews  who  led  holy  lives,  like  Job,  Enoch, 
and  Noah,  but  observed  the  Mosaic  law,  could  be  saved ; 
and  afterwards  into  a  second  digression,  occasioned  by  a 
remark  of  Trypho's  that  the  Christian  doctrine  respect- 
ing the  pre-existence  and  divinity  of  Christ,  and  his 
subseiiuent  assumption  of  humanitj',  was  monstrous  and 
absurd.  Combating  these  points,  Trypho  next  inquires 
of  Justin  whether  he  really  believes  that  Jerusalem 
would  be  rebuilt,  and  all  the  Gentiles,  as  well  as  the 
Jews  and  proselytes,  collected  there  imder  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Jlessiah ;  or  whether  he  merely  jirofessed 
such  a  belief  in  order  to  conciliate  the  Jews.  Justin,  in 
answer,  admits  that  the  belief  was  not  universal  among 
the  orthodox  Christians,  but  that  he  himself  maintained 
that  the  dead  would  rise  again  in  the  body,  and  live  for 
a  thousand  years  in  Jerusalem,  which  would  be  rebuilt, 
and  beautified  and  enlarged  He  appeals  in  support  of 
his  opinion  to  Isaiah,  and  to  the  Apocalypse,  which  he 
ascribes  to  John,  one  of  Christ's  apostles.  Justin  then 
concludes  the  interview  by  debating  the  conversion  of 
the  Gentiles.  He  contends  that  the  Christians  are  the 
true  people  of  God,  inasmuch  as  they  fulfil  the  spiritual 
meaning  of  the  law,  and  do  not  merely  conform,  like  the 
Jews,  to  the  letter.  They  have  the  true  circumcision 
of  the  heart ;  they  are  the  true  race  of  priests  dedicated 
to  God,  and  typified  by  Jesus,  the  high-priest  in  the 
prophecy  of  Zechariah;  they  offer  the  true  spiritual 
sacrifices  which  are  pleasing  to  God,  agreeably  to  the 
prophecy  of  Malachi;  they  are  the  seed  promised  to 
Abraham,  because  they  are  actuated  by  the  same  prin- 
ciple of  faith  which  actuated  Abraham ;  they  are,  in  a 
word,  the  true  Israel.  The  dialogue  with  Trj'pho  ap- 
pears to  be  mutilated,  but  to  what  extent  is  a  matter  of 
dispute.  Two  fragments  are  assigned  to  it  by  Grabe 
(Spidkffium,  Sfec.  ii,  175),  but  it  is  doubtful  with  what 
correctness.  "It  is  to  be  observed,"  says  Smith  (Dic- 
tionary of  Greek  and  Roman  Bioijraphy),  "that,  al- 
though Otto  ranks  the  Dialofjus  cum  Tryphone  among 
the  undisputed  works  of  Justin,  its  genuineness  has  been 
repeatedly  attacked.  The  first  assault  was  by  C.  G. 
Koch,  of  Apenrade,  in  the  duchy  of  Sleswick  (Justini 
Murtjp-is  Dialogus  cum  Tryphone  .  .  .  vo'btvanaq  ,  .  . 
convicius),  but  this  attack  was  regarded  as  of  little  mo- 
ment. That  of  AVetstein  (Proley.  in  Nov.  Test,  i,  66), 
founded  on  the  difference  of  the  citations  from  the  text 
of  the  Sept.  and  their  agreement  with  that  of  the  Hex- 
aplar  edition  of  Origen,  and  perhaps  of  the  version  of 
Symmachus,  which  are  both  later  than  the  time  of  Jus- 
tin, was  more  serious,  and  has  called  forth  elaborate  re- 
plies from  Krom  (^Diatribe  de  Authentia  Dialog.  Justini 
Martyr,  cum  Tryph.,  etc.,  1778,  8vo),  Eichhorn  {Einlei- 
tung  in  das  A .  T.),  and  Ivredner  {Beitriige'zur  Einleitring, 
etc.).  Tlie  attack  was  renewed  at  a  later  period  by 
Lange,  but  -vrith  little  result.  An  account  of  the  contro- 
versy is  given  by  Semisch  (book  ii,  sect,  i,  ch.  ii),  who 
contends  earnestly  for  the  genuineness  of  the  work.  It 
may  be  observed  that  the  genuineness  even  of  the  t^>'o 
Apologies  was  attacked  by  the  learned  but  eccentric 
Hardouin." 

(2.)  Disputed  or  Doubtful  Works.  —  4.  Aoyoc  ffpot,- 
"EWiji'ac,  Oratio  ad  Grcucos.  "  If  this  is  indeed  a  work 
of  Justin,  which  we  think  very  doubtful,  it  is  probably 
that  described  by  Eusebius  (IJist.L'ccl.  iv,  18)  as  treat- 
ing TTspl  rj}c  TUiV  caifiovojv  (pvfftwg  (compare  Photius, 
Bibl.  cod.  125),  and  by  Jerome  {De  Vii:  Illustr.  c.  23)  as 
being  "  de  Dremonum  natura ;"  for  it  is  a  severe  attack 
on  the  flagitious  immoralities  ascribed  by  the  heathens 
to  their  deities,  and  committed  by  themselves  in  their 
religious  festivals.  Its  identity,  however,  with  the  work 
respecting  diemons  is  doubted  by  many  critics.  Cave 
supposes  it  to  be  a  portion  of  the  work  next  mentioned. 
Its  genuineness  has  been  on  various  grounds  disputed 
by  Oudin,  Semler,  Semisch,  and  others,  and  is  doubted 
by  Grabe,  Dupin,  and  Neander.  The  grounds  of  objec- 
tion are  well  stated  by  Semisch  (book  ii,  sect,  ii,  c.  i)  ; 
but  the  genuineness  of  the  piece  is  asserted  by  Tille- 
mont,  CeiUier,  Cave,  Maran,  De  Wette,  Baumgarten-Cru- 
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eius,  and  others,  and  by  Otto,  who  has  argued  the  ques- 
tion, wc  thmk,  with  very  doubtfid  success.  If  the  work 
be  that  described  by  Eusebius,  it  must  be  mutUated,  for 
the  dissertation  on  the  nature  of  the  demons  or  heathen 
deities  is  said  by  Eusebius  to  have  been  only  a  part  of 
the  work,  but  it  now  constitutes  the  whole.  5.  AoyoQ 
UapaivtTLKig  izpoQ  "E\\i]vag,  Cohortatio  ad  Grwcos. 
This  is,  iierhaps,  another  of  the  works  mentioned  by  Eu- 
sebius, Jerome,  and  Photius  (/.  c),  namely,  the  one  said 
bv  them  to  have  been  entitled  by  the  author  "E\£7x:oc, 
ConfuUttio,  or  perhaps  ToS  UXutwvoq  iXtyxoC,  Plato- 
nis  'Confutatio  (Photius,  Bibl  cod.  232),  though  the  title 
has  been  dropped.  Others  are  disposed  to  identify  the 
.  work  last  described  with  the  Confutatio.  The  genuine- 
ness of  the  extant  work  has  been  disputed,  chiefly  on 
the  ground  of  internal  evidence,  by  Oudin,  and  by  some 
German  scholars  (Semler,  Arendt,  and  Herbig) ;  and  is 
spoken  of  with  doubt  by  Neander;  but  it  has  generally 
been  received  as  genuine,  and  is  defended  by  Maran, 
Semisch  (book  ii,  sect,  i,  c.  iii),  and  Otto.  It  is  a  much 
longer  piece  than  the  Oratio  ad  Grcecos.  6.  Ilfpi  fiov- 
ai)\ictr,  l)e  Monorchia.  The  title  is  thus  given  in  the 
^iss.  and  by  JIaran.  A  treatise  under  nearly  the  same 
title,  llf()(  kiiov  i^iovapxiag,  Be  Monarchia  Dei,  is  men- 
tioned by  Eusebius,  Jerome,  and  Photius  {I.  c).  The 
word  BfoD  is  contained  in  the  title  of  the  older  editions 
of  the  extant  treatise,  which  is  an  argument  for  Mon- 
otheism, supported  by  numerous  quotations  from  the 
Greek  poets  and  philosophers.  As,  according  to  Euse- 
bius, Justin  had  used  citations  from  the  sacred  writings 
which  are  not  found  in  the  extant  work,  it  is  probable 
that,  if  this  be  the  genuine  work,  it  has  come  down  to 
us  mutilated.  Petavius  and  Tillemont  in  a  former  age, 
and  rierbig  and  Semisch  in  the  present  day,  doubt  or 
deny  the  genuineness  of  this  treatise,  and  their  argu- 
ments are  not  without  considerable  force ;  but  the  great 
majority  of  critics  admit  the  treatise  to  be  Justin's, 
though  some  of  them,  as  Cave,  Dupin,  and  Ceillier,  con- 
tend that  it  is  mutilated.  Maran,  understanding  the 
passage  in  Eusebius  differently  from  others,  vindicates 
not  only  the  genuineness,  but  the  integrity  of  the  work. 
Some  of  the  passages  quoted  from  the  ancient  poets  are 
not  found  in  any  other  writing,  and  are  on  that  account 
suspected  to  be  spurious  additions  of  a  later  hand."  7. 
fin-icrroA//  ttooc  Ai6yvr)Tov,  Epistola  ad  Dioc/netum. 
This  valuable  relic  of  antiquity,  which  describes  the  life 
and  worsliiji  of  the  early  Christians,  is  by  some  eminent 
critics,  as  Labbe,  Cave,  Fabricius,  Ceillier,  Baumgarten- 
C'rusiiis,  and  others,  ascribed  to  Justiai;  by  others,  as 
Tillemont,  Lc  Nourry,  Oudin,  Neander,  and  Semisch,  it 
is  ascribed  to  some  other,  but  unknowi  writer,  who  is 
sui)posod  to  have  lived  earlier  than  Justin.  Grabe, 
Dupin,  Maran,  and  Otto,  are  in  doubt  as  to  the  author- 
>liip.  Both  Otto  and  Semisch  give  a  lengthened  state- 
ment of  the  arguments  on  the  question :  those  of  Se- 
misch, derived  chiefly  from  a  comparison  of  the  style 
and  tlioughts  of  the  author  with  those  of  Justin  in  his 
iUKhsputcd  works,  clearly  point  to  some  other  person  as 
us  am hor."  Comp.  especially  Pressense, Early  Years  of 
Clirisliiinil,/,  ii  (Mitrtijrs  ami  Apologists),  p.  591,  foot- 
note (  X.  V.  1«71, 12m(.).  (The  fragment  of  Justin  on  the 
liesiirrfciion  is  noticed  under  lost  works.) 

(S.)  .Spurious  Works.  — 8.  'AvarpoTrri  Soyfiarujv  ti- 

rt7,p  XmrrroTiXiKuiv,  Quonmdam  Aristotelis  Dor/matum 

(       Confutaiio.   "  Possibly  this  is  the  work  described  "by  Pho- 

_       tuw  ( liM.  cod.  12r))  as  written  against  tlie  first  and  sec- 

1       ond  IxM.ks  of  the  Physics  of  Aristotle.     Its  spuriousness 

w.     IS  generally  admitted ;  scarcely  anv  critics  except  Cave, 

'   ■    ■•uul  perhaps  Grabe,  contend  that  it  belongs  to  Justin; 

'ut  us  date^  is  very  doubtful,  and  its  real  authorship  un- 

l.nown.    9.  EK5iiaiqTr]Q  op^lJQ  bno\oyiac,Expositio  rec- 

t'e  Confessionu.    Possibly  this  is  the  work  cited  as  Jus- 

t  ni  8  by  Lcontuis  of  Byzantium,  in  the  Gth  century ;  but 

It  was  httle  known  in  Western  Europe  tiU  the  time  of 

'        ttic  hcformation,  when  it  was  received  by  some  of  the 

rolormcrs.  as  Calvin,  as  a  genuine  work  of  Justin,  and 

by  others,  as  Melaucthon  and  the  Magdeburg  centuria- 


tors,  placed  among  the  works  of  doubtful  genuineness. 
But  it  is  now  generally  allowed  that  the  precision  of  its 
orthodoxy,  and  the  use  of  various  terms  not  in  use  in 
Justin's  time,  make  it  evident  that  it  was  written  at  any 
rate  after  the  commencement  of  the  Arian  controversy, 
and  probably  after  the  Nestorian,  or  even  the  Eutychian 
controversy.  Grabe,  Ceillier,  and  some  others  ascribe 
it  to  Justinus  Siculus.  10.  'ATroKpiatis  Trpog  rovg  6p- 
S'odoKove  Trepi  Ttvu/v  avayKaioiv  Zv'VI^^t^^v,  Respon- 
siones  ad  Orthodoxos  de  quibusdam  Kecessariis  Qucbs- 
tionibus.  This  is  confessedly  spurious.  11.  'EpwrrimiQ 
XpiaTiaviKai  Trpbg  roiig  "EWijvaQ,  Qucestiones  Chris- 
tiana; ad  Gracos,  and  'Epwr/j(T£ie'EX\?jvtKrai  irpuQ  tovq 
XpicrnavovQ,  Qucestiones  Grmcce  ad  Christianas.  Kest- 
ner  alone  of  modem  writers  contends  for  the  genuine- 
ness of  these  pieces.  It  is  thought  by  some  that  either 
these  answers,  etc.,  or  those  to  the  Orthodox  just  men- 
tioned, are  the  'AivopiCjv  Kara  tT}Q  evaelSsuig  KecpaXaiM- 
Stig  tTTiXvaiig,  Brief  Resolutions  of  Doubts  unfavorable 
to  Piety,  mentioned  by  Photius  {Bibl,  cod.  125).  12. 
Epistola  ad  Zenam  et  Serenum,  commencing  'lovnrlvog 
Zr]j'^  Kai  StpTjvii)  toXq  dSt\(poTg  xa'ipin>,  Justinus  Zenxe 
et  Sereno  fratribus  salutem.  This  piece  is  by  the  learn- 
ed (except  Grabe,  Cave,  and  a  few  others)  rejected  from 
the  works  of  Justin  MartjT.  Halloix,  Tillemont,  and 
Ceillier  ascribe  it  to  a  Justin,  abbot  of  a  monastery  near 
Jerusalem,  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Heraclius,  of 
whom  mention  is  made  in  the  life  of  St.  Anastasius  the 
Persian ;  but  Maran  considers  that  as  doubtful" 

(4.)  Lost  Works.  — 13.  'S.vVTayj.ia  Kara  ■KaaSjv  rutv 
yeysvt]peviov  atpsaiwv,  Liber  contra  omnes  Llcereses, 
mentioned  by  Justin  himself  in  his  Apologia  Prima  (c. 
2G,  p.  70,  ed.  Maran :  i,  194,  ed.  Otto),  and  therefore  ante- 
cedent in  the  time  of  its  composition  to  that  work.  14. 
Aoyoot  or  'S.vyynapi.ia  Kara  MapKluvog,  or  Tlpoe  Map- 
Kuova,  Contra  Marcionem  (Irenams,  Adv.  Hceres.  iv,  6, 
conf.  V,  2G ;  Jerome,  De  Vir.  Illustribus,  c.  23 ;  Eusebius, 
Hist.  Eccl.  iv,  11;  Photius,  i?/i/.  cod.  125).  "Baumgar- 
ten-Crusius  and  Otto  conjecture  that  this  work  against 
Marcion  was  a  part  of  the  larger  work.  Contra  omnes 
Ilwreses,  just  mentioned ;  but  Jerome  and  Photius  clear- 
ly distinguish  them.  The  fragment  De  Resurrectione. 
Carnis,  preserved  by  Joannes  Damascenus  {Sacra  Par- 
all.  Opera,  ii,  756,  etc.,  ed.  Lequien),  and  usually  printed 
with  the  works  of  Justin,  is  thought  by  Otto  to  be  from 
the  IJber  contra  omnes  IJcereses,  or  from  that  against 
Marcion  (supposing  them  to  be  distinct  works),  for  no 
separate  treatise  of  Justin  on  the  Resurrection  appears 
to  have  been  known  to  Eusebius,  or  Jerome,  or  Photiufi; 
but  such  a  work  is  cited  by  Procopius  of  Gaza,  In  Octu- 
ttiich.  ad  Genes,  iii,  21.  Semisch,  however  (book  ii,  sect, 
i,  c.  iv),  who,  with  Grabe  and  Otto,  contends  for  the  gen- 
uineness of  the  fragment,  which  he  vindicates  against 
the  objections  of  Tillemont,  Le  Nourrj^,  Maran,  Neander, 
and  others,  thinks  it  was  an  independent  work."  15. 
^d\Ti]g,  Psaltes,  a  work  the  nature  of  which  is  not 
known;  and,  16.  Uepi  i//i'X')c»  -De  Anima — both  men- 
tioned by  Eusebius  {Hist.  Eccl.  iv,  18)  and  Jerome  (I.  c). 
Besides  these  works  Justin  WTote  several  others,  of 
which  not  even  the  names  have  come  down  to  us  (Eu- 
sebius, iv,  18),  but  the  follomng  are  ascribed  to  him  on 
insufficient  grounds.  17.  'TTrojxvrjfxaTa  dg  'E^aijpepov, 
Commentarius  in  Hexaemeron,  a  work  of  which  a  frag- 
ment, cited  from  Anastasius  Sinaita  {In  Ilexaem.  lib. 
vii),  is  given  by  Grabe  {Spicil.  SS.  Patr.  vol.  s.  srec.  ii,  p. 
195)  and  Maran  {0pp.  Justin.).  Maran,  however,  doubts 
it  is  Justin's,  and  observes  that  the  words  of  Anastasius 
do  not  imply  that  Justin  WTote  a  separate  work  on  the 
subject.  18.  Ylphg  EiKpodaiov  aoipKJTijv  Trspl  Trpovoiag 
KalTj-itTTtojg,  Adversus  Euphrasium  Sophistam,de  Prov- 
identia  et  Fide,  of  which  a  citation  is  preserved  by  ]\Iax- 
imus  {Opus.  Polemica,  ii,  154,  ed.  Combefis).  This  trea- 
tise is  probably  the  work  of  a  later  Justin.  19.  .1  Com- 
mentary on  the  Apocalypse.  The  supposition  that  Jus- 
tin wrote  such  a  work  is  probably  founded  on  a  misun- 
derstanding of  a  passage  in  Jerome  {De  Viris  Illustr.  c. 
9),  who  says  that "  Justin  Martyr  interpreted  the  Apoc- 
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alypse,"  but  without  saymg  that  it  was  in  a  separate 
work.  The  authorship  of  the  work  Tlfpi  tov  -jravTuc, 
De  Universo,  mentioned  by  Photius  (^Bihl.  cod.  48),  was, 
as  lie  tells  us,  disputed,  some  ascribing  it  to  Justin,  but  j 
apiiarently  with  little  reason.  It  is  now  assigned  to 
Hijipolytus  (q.  v.). 

"  Nearly  all  the  works  of  Justin,  genuine  and  spurious 
(viz.  all  enumerated  above  in  the  first  three  divisions, 
except  the  Oratio  ad  Grcecos  and  the  Epistola  ud  Diotj- 
wtum),  were  pubUshcd  by  Eobert  Stephens,  Paris,  1551, 
fol.  This  is  the  eilitio  princeps  of  the  collected  works ; 
but  the  Cohortatio  ad  Grcecos  had  been  previously  pub- 
lished, with  a  Latin  version,  Paris,  1539, 4to,  There  is 
no  discrimination  or  attempt  at  discrimination  in  this 
edition  of  Stephens  between  the  genuine  and  spurious 
works.  The  Oratio  ad  Grcecos,  and  the  Epistola  ad  Di- 
ognetum,  with  a  Latin  version  and  notes,  were  published 
by  Henry  Stephens,  Paris,  1592, 4to,  and  again  in  1595. 
All  these  works,  real  or  supposed,  of  Justin  were  pub- 
lished, with  the  Latin  version  of  Langus,  and  notes  by 
Fred.  Sylburgius,  Heidelberg,  1593,  fol. ;  and  this  edition 
was  reprinted,  Paris,  1615  and  1G36,  fol.,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  some  remains  of  other  early  fathers;  and  Cologne, 
(or  rather  Wittenberg),  1G8G,  fol.,  with  some  further  ad- 
ditions. A  far  superior  edition,  with  the  remains  of  Ta- 
tiau.  Athenagoras,  Theophilus  of  Antioch,  and  Hcrmias 
the  Philosopher,  with  a  learned  preface  and  notes,  was 
pubUshcd,  '•  opera  et  studio  unius  ex  Monachis  congreg. 
S.  Slauri,"  i.  e.  by  Prudentius  ISIaranus,  or  Maran  (Paris, 
1742,  fol.).  In  this  the  genuine  pieces,  according  to  the 
judgment  of  the  editor  (Nos.  1-6  in  our  enumeration), 
are  given  in  the  body  of  the  work,  together  with  the 
Epistola  ad  Dioffnetum,  of  the  authorship  of  which  Ma- 
ran was  in  doubt.  The  two  Apologies  were  placed  in 
their  right  order  for  the  first  time  in  this  edition.  The 
remaining  works,  together  with  fragments  which  had 
been  collected  by  Grabe  (who  had  first  published  in  his 
Spicilcffium  SS.  Patnnn  tlie  fragment  on  the  Resurrec- 
tion from  Joannes  Damasccnus)  and  others,  and  the 
Alartyrum  S.Justini,  of  which  the  Greek  text  was  first 
published  in  the  Acta  Sanctorum,  Aprilis,  vol.  ii,  were 
given  in  the  Appendix.  From  the  time  of  Maran,  no 
complete  edition  of  Justin  was  published  until  that  of 
Otto  (Jena,  1842-44,  2  vols.  8vo;  new  edition,  1847-50, 
3  vols.  8vo).  The  first  volume  contains  the  Oratio  et 
Cohortatio  ad  Grcecos,  and  the  Apologia  Prima  and 
Apologia  Secunda.  The  second  contains  the  Dialogus 
cum  Tryplwiw,  the  Epistola  ad  Diognetum,  the  frag- 
ments, and  the  Acta  Martyrii  Justini  et  Sociorum. 
Numerous  valuable  editions  of  the  several  pieces  ap- 
peared, chiefly  in  England.  The  Apologia  Prima  was 
edited  by  Grabe  (Oxford,  1700,  8vo) ;  the  Apologia  Se- 
cunda, Oratio  ad  Grcecos,  Cohortatio  ad  Grcecos,  and 
Be  Monarchia,  by  Hutchin  (Oxford,  1703,  8vo);  and 
the  Dialogus  cum  Tryphone,  by  Jebb  (Lond.  1719,  8vo). 
These  three  editions  had  the  Latin  version  of  Langus, 
and  variorum  notes.  The  Apologia  Prima,  Apologia 
Secunda,  and  Dialogus  cum  Tryphone,  from  the  text  of 
Eobert  Stephens,  with  some  corrections,  with  the  ver- 
sion of  Langus,  and  notes,  were  edited  by  Thirlbj',  and 
published,  Lond.  1722, folio.  It  has  been  conjectured  that 
this  valuable  edition,  though  published  under  the  name 
of  Thirlby,  was  really  by  Markland.  The  Apologia  Pri- 
ma, Apologia  Secunda.  Dialogus  cum  Tryphone,  and  the 
fragments,  are  given  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Bihlio- 
theca  Patrum  of  Galland.  "\^'e  do  not  profess  to  have 
enumerated  all  the  editions  of  the  Greek  text,  and  we 
have  not  noticed  the  Latiii  versions.  Full  information 
will  be  found  in  the  prefaces  of  Maran  and  Otto.  There 
are  English  translations  of  the  Apologies  by  Reeves,  of 
the  Dialogue  with  Trypho  by  Brown,  and  of  the  Exhor- 
tation to  the  Gentiles  by  Moses." 

Theological  Vieu-s. — Of  the  more  striking  pecxdiarities 
of  Justin's  theological  system,  we  present  the  reader 
a  short  but  faithful  summary  from  the  pen  of  the  late 
professor  C.  E.  Stowe :  "  There  is  in  every  man  a  germ 
of  the  divine  reason,  a  seed  of  the  Logos,  whereby 


man  is  related  to  God,  and  becomes  capable  of  forming 
an  idea  of  God.  By  this  sjjark  of  the  divine  intelli- 
gence the  better  men  among  the  pagan  philosojihers 
were  Ulnminatotl ;  but  more  especially,  and  far  beyond 
these,  the  prophets  and  inspired  men  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. Still  this  revelation  was  only  fragmentar}-  and 
partial.  Only  in  Christ  was  the  Logos,  the  divine  rea- 
son, perfectly  revealed.  The  Logos,  the  Word,  is  him- 
self God,  yet  from  God;  the  Word  the  First-begotten, 
the  Power,  the  primitive  Revelation  of  God.  He  is  the 
only-begotten  of  God,  yet  without  any  dividing  or  pour- 
ing forth  of  the  divme  substance,  but  begotten  solely  by 
the  will  of  the  Father.  The  Son  was  with  God  before 
the  creation;  the  Word  of  the  Father,  and  begotten 
when  God  by  him  in  the  beginnuig  created  and  ordered 
aU  things.  As  to  his  personal  subsistence,  he  is  distinct 
from  God,  but  numerically  only,  not  essentially;  and 
subordinate  to  the  Father,  but  only  insomuch  as  he  has 
his  origin  and  being  from  the  counsel  of  the  paternal 
will.  As  he  is  the  fhst  revelation  of  the  Father,  so  he 
is  the  medium  of  all  the  subsequent  revelations  of  the 
divine  light  and  Ufe.  He  is  the  Creator  and  Governor 
of  the  world,  the  universal  reason.  He  dwells  in  every 
reasonable  being,  in  different  measmre,  according  to  the 
susceptibility  of  each  individual;  and  he  was  the  leader 
and  bearer  of  the  Old-Testament  theocracy.  He  is  the 
God  who  appeared  to  Moses  and  to  the  patriarchs.  He 
it  is  who  said,  I  am  the  God  of  Abraham,  and  of  Isaac, 
and  of  Jacob ;  and  he  was  with  such  heathen  as  Socra- 
tes, though  not  with  those  Mho  were  ungodly.  When 
the  fulness  of  time  had  come,  this  Word,  through  the 
Virgin,  became  flesh,  accoriUng  to  the  will  of  the  Fa- 
ther, that  he  might  participate  in  and  bear  our  infirmi- 
ties, and  take  away  from  us  the  curse  of  the  law.  In. 
him  were  united  and  made  objective  the  human  reason 
and  the  divine  intelligence;  he  was  in  the  flesh  both 
man  and  God  incarnate,  and  thus  the  Saviour  of  fallen 
men.  This  is  the  true  and  the  only  safe  and  saving- 
philosophy  ;  in  comparison  with  this,  all  other  philoso- 
phy has  only  a  subordmate  value ;  this  alone  works  sal- 
vation, and  here  only  can  we  recognise  the  divine,  and 
attain  to  God.  He  who  is  filled  with  the  spirit  of 
Christ  derives  not  his  knowledge  from  the  eiTuig,  and 
imperfect,  and  fragmentary  reason,  but  from  the  fulness 
and  perfection  of  reason,  which  is  Christ  himself"  {Bih- 
liotheca  Sacra,  1852,  p.  829  sq.).  As  a  whole,  the  works 
of  Justin  MartjT  "  everywhere  attest,"  says  Dr.  Schaff 
(Ch.  Hist,  ii,  484),  '"his  honesty  and  earnestness,  his  en- 
thusiastic love  for  Christianity,  and  his  fearlessness  in 
its  defence  against  all  assaults  from  without  and  perver- 
sions from  witliin.  Justin  was  a  man  of  verj'  extensive 
reading,  enormous  memory,  inquiring  spirit,  and  many 
profound  ideas,  but  wanting  in  critical  discernment.  His 
mode  of  reasoning  is  often  ingenious  and  convincing, 
but  sometimes  loose  and  rambling,  fanciful  and  puerile. 
His  style  is  easy  and  vivacious,  but  diffuse  and  careless. 
He  is  tlie  first  of  the  Church  fathers  to  bring  classical 
scholarship  and  Platonic  philosophy  ui  contact  with  the 
Christian  theology.  He  found  ui  Platonism  many  re- 
sponses to  the  Gospel,  which  he  attributed  in  part  to  the 
fragmentary,  germ-like  revelation  of  the  Logos  before 
the  incarnation,  and  in  part  to  an  acquamtance  with 
the  Mosaic  Scriptures.  With  him  Christ  was  the  abso- 
lute reason,  and  Christianity  the  only  true  philosopb.y. 
His  sources  of  theological  knowledge  are  partly  the  liv- 
ing Church  tradition,  parity  the  Holy  Scriptures,  from 
which  he  cites  most  frequently,  and  generally  from 
memory,  the  Old-Testament  prophets  (in  the  Sept.),  and 
the  '  Memorials  of  the  Ajwstles,'  as  he  calls  the  canoni- 
cal gospels.  He  expressly  mentions  the  revelation  of 
John.  But,  like  the  Pastor  Hermte,  he  nowhere  notices 
Paid,  though  several  allusions  to  passages  of  his  epistles 
can  hardly  be  mistaken,  and  Justin's  position  towards 
heathenism  was  anything  but  the  Ebionistic,  and  was 
far  more  akin  to  that  of  Paul.  Any  dogmatical  infer- 
ence from  this  silence  is  the  less  admissible,  since  in  the 
genuine  -wTitings  of  this  father  not  one  of  the  apostles 
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or  evanfjelists  is  expressly  named,  but  reference  is  al- 
wavs  made  directly  to  Christ.  Justin's  exegesis  of  the 
Old  Testament  is  typological  and  Messianic  throughout, 
finding  references  everj^where  to  Christ." 

Sec  Eusebius,  Hist.  Eccles.  iv,  8-13,  16-18;  Jerome, 
De  Vir.  Illust.  c.  23;  Phot.  Bibl.  cod.  48,  125,  232,  234; 
M(irt)/rium  s.  Acta  Martyrii  Justini,  apud  Acta  Sanc- 
torum.  April,  vol.  ii ;  and  apud  Opera  Justini,  edit.  Maran 
and  Otto;  Halloix,  Illustrium  Eccl.  Orient.  Scriptorum 
1  'ita,  sjccl.  ii,  p.  151 ,  etc. ;  reprinted,  with  a  Comment.  Prm- 
riiis  and  A'ctce  by  Papebroche,  in  the  Acta  Samtorum, 
Aiiril.  vol.  ii ;  Grabe,  Spicilegium  SS.  Patrum,  ii,  133 ; 
Baronius,  Annales,  ad  annos  130,  142,  143,  150,  104, 
KJo;  Pagi,  Ciitice  inBaronium;  Cave,  History  of  Lit- 
eratitre,  i.  GO,  ed.  Oxf.  1740-43;  the  ecclesiastical  histo- 
ries of  Tillemont,  ii,  344,  etc. ;  Fleury,  i,  413,  etc.,  476, 
etc.,-  Dupin,  Nouvelle  Bibliotheque,  etc.;  Ceillier,  Des 
Aiiteurs  Sacres,  ii,  1,  etc.;  LardneT,  Credibility,  etc.; 
Otto,  De  Justini  Martyris  Scriptis ;  Fabricius,  Biblioth. 
Criec.  vii,  52,  etc.  •,  Semisch,  Justin  der  Martyrer  (Bres- 
laii,  1840-2;  translated  by  Ryland  in  the  Biblical  Cabi- 
VI  I) ;  Smith,  Diet,  of  Greek  and  Roman  Biog.  and  My- 
thnhu/y,  ii,  682  sq. ;  Bp.  Kaye,  Writings  and  Opinions  of 
Jiisi'h,  Martyr  (2d  ed.,  revised,  Lond.  1836,  8vo) ;  Kitto, 
Jdi/ni'i/  S<icrrd  Lit.  V,  253  sq. ;  Roberts  and  Donaldson, 
. !  tiiiSiane  t  'hristian Lib.  (Edinb.  1867, T. and  T.  Clark), 
vol.  ii ;  Xeander,  Church  Histo7-y,  i,  661  sq. 

Justin  THE  Gnostic,  who  flourished  towards  the 
close  of  the  second  century,  has  only  recently  become 
known  to  us  through  the  Philosophoumena  of  Hippoly- 
tus  (V,  22;  X,  15),  and  of  his  personal  history  and  ori- 
gin very  little  information  has  come  down  to  us.  His 
system  has  a  Judaizing  cast,  and  is  mostly  based  upon 
a  mystical  interpretation  of  Genesis.  He  propagated 
his  doctrines  secretly,  binding  his  disciples  to  silence 
by  solemn  oaths.  In  his  gnosis  Justin  made  use  of 
(irei'k  mythology,  especially  the  tradition  of  the  twelve 
conflicts  of  HcrciUes.  He  assumes  three  original  prin- 
ci](les,  two  male  and  one  female.  The  last  he  iden- 
tities with  Eden,  which  marries^  Elohim,  and  becomes 
thus  the  mother  of  the  angels  of  the  spirit-world.  The 
tree  of  life  in  Paradise  represents  the  good,  the  tree  of 
knowledge  the  evil  angel*.  The  four  rivers  are  sj^m- 
bols  of  the  four  divisions  of  angels.  The  Naas,  or  the 
serpent-spirit,  he  made,  imlike  the  Ophites,  the  bearer 
of  the  evil  principle-,  he  committed  adultery  with  Eve, 
and  a  worse  crime  with  Adam ;  he  adulterated  the  laws 
ofMnsesaiid  the  oracles  of  the  prophets-,  he  nailed  Jesus 
to  till!  cross.  But  by  this  crucifixion  Jesus  was  emanci- 
jiated  from  his  material  body,  rose  to  the  good  God  to 
wliom  he  committed  his  spirit  in  death,  and  thus  became 
tlic  deliverer.— Schaft",  Church  History,  i,  242, 243.  See 
Gnosticisji. 

Justin  oi'-  Sicily.     See  Jcstixl's. 

Justin  I,  or  the  Elder,  Roman  emperor  of  the  East, 
boru  A.U.  450,  was  originally  a  swineherd.  The  sol- 
diers of  the  Prajtorian  band  forced  him  to  accept  the 
imperial  dignity  on  the  death  of  Anastasiiis  in  618. 
lie  is  noted  in  ecclesiastical  history  for  his  interference 
iu  belialf  of  the  orthodox  bishops  who  had  been  banished 
by  the  Arians,  but  whom  he  recalled,  and  for  several 
eilicts  which  he  published  against  the  Arians.  Hearing 
of  the  destruction  of  Aiitioch  by  an  carlliquake,  he  laid 
aside  the  imperial  robe,  clothed  liimself  in  sackcloth,  and 
I'.issed  several  days  in  fasting  and  prayer,  to  avoid  di- 
\  me  Midgment.  He  rebuilt  that  city  and  other  places 
\y\nrh  were  destroyed  by  the  same  calamitv.  He  died 
m  ;.•-'..    See  Smith,  Diet,  of  Or.  and  Horn.  Biog.  ii,  677  sq. 

Justina,  St.,  is  said  to  have  been  born  at  Antioch, 
ol(  hristian  i)arents,and  to  have  siifTcrcd  martyrdom  at 
^ifomidia  111  aol.  St.Cyiiriaii,surnamed  the  Magician, 
IS  rtiargcd  with  the  attempt  of  her  seduction  by  magic, 
and  that  lior  conduct  led  him  to  embrace  the  Christian 
laith.  Diirmg  the  persecution  ordered  bv  Diocletian 
and  Mpiuuan  they  were  arrested  together,  and,  after 
sulknng  torture  with  great  firmness,  were  sent  to  Dio- 


cletian at  Nicomedia.  The  latter  caused  them  at  once 
to  be  beheaded.  The  Greek  Church  commemorates 
them  on  the  2d  of  October,  and  the  Roman  Church  on 
the  26th  of  September.  The  empress  Eudocia,  wife  of 
Theodosius  the  Younger,  -ftTote  a  poem  in  three  cantos 
in  honor  of  St.  Justina  and  St.  Cyprian.  See  Photius, 
Bibliotheca,  cap.  cLsxxiv ;  Tillemont,  Memoires,  vol.  v ; 
TtMT^m, Biblioth.  des  Auteurs  Eccles.  au  troisieme  siecle; 
Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Generale,  xxvii,  309. 

Justina  of  Padua,  St.,  patroness  of  Padua,  and, 
together  with  St.  Mark,  of  Venice  also.  According  to 
the  hagiographers,  she  was  a  native  of  the  former  city, 
and  suffered  martjTdom  there  in  304,  under  Diocletian, 
and  accortling  to  others  under  Nero.  We  have  no  de- 
tails on  the  event,  however.  Her  relics,  which  were 
lost,  were  recovered  (?)  in  1177,  and  are  preserved  in  a 
church  of  Padua  which  bears  her  name.  In  1417  a  con- 
vent of  Benedictines  in  the  neighborhood  reformed  their 
rules,  taking  the  name  of  Congregation  of  St.  Justina 
of  Padua.  This  reform  was  followed  by  another  in 
1498,  under  the  care  of  Luigi  Barbo,  a  Venetian  senator, 
whom  pope  Alexander  VI  created  first  abbot  of  the  or- 
der. The  congregation  spread,  and  the  monastery  of 
Mount  Cassin,  having  joined  it  in  1504,  was  made  its 
head-quarters  by  Julius  II.  INIoreri  considers  the  legend 
of  this  saint's  miracles  as  fabulous,  yet  the  Roman  Church 
commemorates  her  on  the  7th  of  October.  See  Tille- 
mont, Hist,  de  la  Persecution  de  Diocletian,  art.  55 ;  Bail- 
let,  Vias  des  Saints,  Oct.  7th. — Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Gener. 
xxvii,  310. 

Justinian  I,  the  Great  (Flavius  Anicius  Justin- 
lANus),  emperor  of  the  East,  was  born  in  483  of  an  ob- 
scure faraib'.  He  shared  the  fortunes  of  his  uncle  Justin, 
who,  from  a  common  Thracian  peasant,  was  raised  to  the 
imperial  throne,  and,  after  the  death  of  his  uncle,  Aug. 
1,  527,  was  himself  proclaimed  emperor.  He  obtained 
great  military  successes  over  the  Persians  through  his 
celebrated  general  Belisarius,  destroyed  the  empire  of  the 
Vandals  in  Africa,  and  put  an  end  to  the  dominion  of 
the  Ostrogoths  in  Italy,  which  successes  restored  to  the 
Roman  empire  a  part  of  its  vast  possessions.  But  Jus- 
tinian was  by  no  means  satisfied  with  the  renown  of 
a  conqueror.  Learned,  unweariedly  active,  and  eccle- 
siastically devout,  he  aspired  to  the  united  renown  of 
a  lawgiver,  theologian,  and  champion  of  the  genuine 
Christian  orthodoxy  as  well ;  and  his,  in  some  respects, 
brilliant  reign  of  nearly  thirty  years  is  marked  by  ear- 
nest though  unsuccessful  efforts  to  establish  the  "  true 
faith"  for  all  time  to  come.  Indeed,  he  regarded  it  as 
his  especial  mission  to  compel  a  general  uniformity  of 
Christian  belief  and  practice,  but  by  his  persistency  only 
increased  the  divisions  in  church  and  state,  as  he  was 
greatly  misguided  by  his  famous  wife,  who,  though  ani- 
mated by  great  zeal  for  the  Church,  was  blindly  devoted 
to  the  Monophysites. '  Yet,  however  unfortunate  the  ef- 
forts of  Justinian  in  behalf  of  Christian  orthodoxy  re- 
sulted, so  much  is  certain,  that  his  aim  ^vas  noble  and 
lofty,  and  that  he  was  actuated  by  the  holiest  of  pur- 
poses. It  is  said  of  him  that  he  spent  whole  nights  in 
prayer  and  fasting,  and  in  theological  studies  and  dis- 
cussions, and  that  he  placed  his  throne  under  the  espe- 
cial protection  of  the  Virgin  Mary  and  the  archangel 
Jlichael.  He  adorned  the  capital  and  the  provinces  with 
costly  temples  and  institutions  of  charity.  Among  the 
churches  which  he  rebuilt  was  that  of  St.  Sophia  at 
Constantinople,  which  had  been  burned  in  one  of  the 
civil  commotions.  This  church  is  esteemed  a  master- 
piece of  architecture.  The  altar  Avas  entirely  of  gold 
and  silver,  and  adorned  with  a  vast  number  and  variety 
of  precious  stones.  It  was  by  this  emperor  that  the  fifth 
(Ecumenical  Council  was  convened  at  Constantinople 
(A.D.  653)  to  secure  the  end  for  which  Justinian  was 
personally  laboring— the  union  of  the  Church  and  the 
extirpation  of  heresies.  His  fame,  however,  rests  chief- 
ly on  his  great  ability  as  legislator.  Determined  to  c<  1- 
lect  all  previous  legislative  Roman  enactments,  he  in- 
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trusted  to  a  number  of  the  ablest  lawyers  of  Eome,  un- 
der the  tlirection  of  the  renowned  Tribonianus,  the  task 
of  a  complete  revision  and  digested  collection  of  the 
Koman  law  from  the  time  of  Hadrian  to  his  own  reign ; 
and  thus  arose,  after  the  short  lapse  of  seven  years,  the 
celebrated  Codex  Justinianeus,  "  which  thenceforth  be- 
came the  universal  law  of  the  Koman  empire,  the  sole 
text-book  in  the  academies  at  Eome,  Constantinople, 
and  Berj-tus,  and  the  basis  of  the  legal  relations  of  the 
greater  part  of  Christian  Eiu-ope  to  this  day."  This 
body  of  Roman  law,  which  is  "  an  important  source  of 
ourknowledge  of  the  Christian  life  ia  its  relations  to 
the  state  and  its  influence  upon  it,"  opens  with  the  im- 
perial creed  on  the  Trinity  (for  which,  see  SchafF,  Church 
Bisfory,  iii,  7G9)  and  the  imperial  anathema  against  the 
prominent  Christian  heretics.  The  whole  collections  of 
Justinian  are  now  knowi  under  the  style  of  Corpus  Juris 
Civilis.  The  editions  with  Gothofredus's  notes  are  much 
esteemed.  The  four  books  of  Justinian's  Institutions 
were  translated  into  English,  with  notes,  by  George  Har- 
ris, LL.D.  (Loud.  2d  ed.  17G1, 4to,  Lat,  and  Engl.).  Jus- 
tinian also  wrote  a  lihellus  confessionis  jiiM,  and  a  hymn 
{uftoytvrjQ  viae  Kai  XoyvQ  rov  ^eov,  etc.).     (J.  H.  W.) 


Medal  of  Justinian. 

Justiiius  OF  Sicily,  bishop  of  one  of  the  sees 
that  island  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifth  century, ' 
present  at  a  council  held  at  Rome  A.D.  483  or  484,  under 
pope  Felix  HI,  in  which  Petrus  Fullo  {rva^tvg'),  or  Peter 
the  Fuller,  was  condemned  as  a  heretic  for  having  added 
to  the  "  trisagion"  the  heretical  words  "  who  suffered  for 
us."  Several  bishops,  among  whom  was  Justin,  desirous 
of  recalling  Peter  from  his  errors,  addressed  letters  to 
him.  Justin's  letter  to  Peter,  in  the  original  Greek,  with 
a  Latin  version,  Ejnstoln  Jusfini  Ejiiscopi  in  Sicilia.  ad 
Petruni  Fullonem  S.  Gnapheum,  is  given  in  the  Concilia 
(vol.  iv,  col.  1103,  etc.,  edit.  Labbe  •"  vol.  ii,  col.  839,  edit. 
Hardouin;  vol.  vii,  col.  1115,  edit.  Mansi).  The  genu- 
ineness of  this  letter,  and  of  six  others  of  similar  charac 
ter  from  various  Eastern  or  Western  bishops,  which  are 
also  given  in  the  Concilia,  is  disputed  by  Valesius  {Ob- 
servat.  Eccles.  ad  Evagriuni  Lihri  dtis,  Lib.  I  De  Petro 
AnHochen.  Episcop.  c.  4),  but  defended  by  Cave  {Hist. 
Lift,  i,  458),  who,  however,  contends  that  the  Greek  text 
is  not  the  original,  but  a  version  from  the  Latin.  Pagi 
(Crilici  in  Baronii  Annaks,  ad  ann.  485,  c.  15)  proposes 
to  correct  the  reading  of  the  title  of  Justin's  letter  from 
"Episcopi  in  Sicilia"  to  "Episcopi  in  Cilicia;"  others 
■would  read  the  name  "  Justinianus,"  but  on  what  au- 
thority we  do  not  know.  Dodwell  and  others  ascribe 
to  this  Justin  the  Responsiones  ad  Orthodoxos,  and  the 
Expositio  Recta  Confessionis,  reputed  to  be  by  Justin 
Martyr,  and  printed  with  his  works.  See  Fabricius, 
Bibl.  Gr.  vii,  53  ;  xi,  661 ;  xii,  655. — Smith,  Diet.  Greek 
and  Roman  Biog.  s.  v. 

Jus'tus  (lovaroQ,  for  Lat.  Justus,  just ;  a  frequent 


name  among  the  Jews,  equivalent  to  p'''^^,  Josephus, 
Life,  9,  65,  76),  the  name  or  surname  of  several  men. 
Schcittgen  {Ilor.  Ilebr.  in  Act.  Ap.)  shows  by  quotations 
from  Rabbinical  writers  that  this  name  was  not  miusual 
among  the  Jews. 

1.  Another  name  for  Joseph  (q.v.),  sumamed  Rar- 
SABAS,  who  was  one  of  the  two  selected  as  candidates 
for  the  vacant  apostolate  of  Judas  (Acts  i,  23). 

2.  A  proselyte  at  Corinth,  in  whose  house,  adjoining 
the  synagogue,  Paul  preached  to  the  Gentiles  after  leav- 
ing the  synagogue  (Acts  xviii,  7).     A.D.  49. 

3.  Otherwise  called  Jesus,  a  Jewish  Christian,  named 
in  connection  with  INIark  by  Paid  as  being  his  only  fel- 
low-laborers at  Rome  when  he  wrote  to  the  Colossians 
(Col.  iv,  11).  A.D.  57.  Tradition  {Acta  Sanctorum, 
Jun.  iv,  67)  names  him  as  the  bishop  of  Eleutheropolis ! 

Justus,  St.,  is  the  name  of  a  Christian  martyr  who, 
with  his  brother  Pastor  (aged  respectively  twelve  and 
nme  years),  when  the  persecution  of  Diocletian  against 
the  Christians  began,  in  the  face  of  certain  martj'rdora 
boldly  avowed  himself  a  Christian.  For  this  alone  they 
were  cruelly  flogged;  and  Dacian,  at  that  time  the  gov- 
ernor of  Spain,  enraged  at  their  courageous  resignation, 
fuially  caused  them  to  be  beheaded. 

Another  St.  Justus,  celebrated  in  history,  was  bishop 
of  Lyons,  in  France.  His  life  gives  us  an  insight  into 
the  customs  of  the  4th  centurj-.  The  monks,  both  in 
the  East  and  the  West,  sought  at  that  time  to  prevent 
as  far  as  possible  capital  punishment,  and  often  repre- 
sented those  who  had  undergone  it  in  punishment  of 
their  crimes  as  martyrs.  A  man  who,  in  an  excess  of 
rage,  had  killed  several  persons  in  the  streets  of  Lyons, 
fled  to  the  bishop's  church  for  protection.  Justus,  in  or- 
der to  shield  him,  delivered  him  into  the  hands  of  the 
authorities  on  the  condition  that  he  should  be  but  light- 
ly punished,  but  the  mob  took  him  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  officers  and  killed  him.  Justus,  considering  him- 
self responsible  for  the  death  of  this  man,  and  1  ence- 
forth  unworthy  of  his  office,  fled  to  Egypt,  where  he  re- 
mained unknown  in  a  convent,  aud  there  died  about  390. 

Another  St.  Justus,  a  native  of  Rome,  followed  St.  Au- 
gustine in  his  mission  to  England,  and  became,  in  624, 
archbishop  of  Canterbiu-y.  He  died  Nov,  10, 627. — Her- 
zog,  Real-Encykiop.  s.  v. 

Justus  OF  Tiberias  (in  Galilee),  son  of  Pistus, 
one  of  the  most  noteworthy  Jewish  historians,  flour- 
ished in  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  £era.  He  was 
in  the  employ  of  king  Agrippa  as  private  secretary 
when  the  revolution  in  Galilee  broke  out,  and  though 
the  city  of  Tiberias  had  been  especially  favored  bj'  the 
king,  the  Tiberian  Jews  soon  followed  in  the  course  of 
their  neighbors,  and  many  gathered  imder  Pistus  and 
his  son  Justus,  who,  besides  the  advantage  of  a  Greek 
education,  was  a  great  natural  orator,  and  easily  swayed 
the  masses.  As  we  have  sho^\^^  m  our  articles  on  Jose- 
phus and  John  of  Gischala,  Josephus  desired  ever  the 
leadershi]),  be  it  among  his  own  nation  or  among  the 
Romans,  and  Justus  having  made  early  advances  in  fa- 
vor of  the  revolution,  and  quickly  gained  the  confidence 
of  the  people,  Josephus  feared  and  hated  him,  and,  as 
soon  as  the  war  terminated,  took  special  pains  to  con- 
vince the  Romans  that  Justus  was  the  greater  rebel  of 
the  two.  The  conduct  of  Josephus  towards  Justus  be-  - 
came  still  more  unjustly  severe  after  the  latter  had  ven- 
tured to  \^Tite  a  liistory  of  the  war,  now  unhappily  lost,  in 
which  the  treacherous  action  of  Josephus  was  laid  bare. 
Indeed,  Josephus  himself  makes  the  only  avowed  object 
of  the  publication  of  his  "life"  his  vindication  from  the 
calumnies  of  Justus,  who  is  accused  of  having  falsified 
the  history  of  the  war  with  Rome  (comp.  Joseplius.  be 
vita  sua,  §  37,  65,  74),  as  well  as  of  ha%"ing  delayeJ.  the 
editing  of  the  book  until  the  decease  of  Agnppa  an 
the  other  great  men  of  the  time,  becausfe  his  recounts 
were  false,  and  he  feared  the  consequen<?es  ofniis  un- 
justness  and  untruthfidness.  Justus,  according  to  Pho- 
tius  (Bibl.  cod.  33),  also  wrote  a  history  of  the  Jews 

eidn>..a.\    ;    ^      ; 
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from  the  times  of  Jloses  down  to  the  death  of  Herod,  m 
tlie  third  vear  of  the  reign  of  Trajan,but  this  work  also  is 
unft)rtuna"telv  lost.  Some  writers  (Eusebiiis,  Hist.  Eccles. 
iii,  9 ;  Stephaiius  Byzant.  s.  v.  TifStpiag)  speak  of  a  spe- 
cial work  of  his  on  the  Jewish  War,  but  this  may  refer 
only  to  the  last  portion  of  his  chronicle,  which  Diogenes 
l.aertius  ^1,41)  calls  a  Sn'/i/ia.  Suidas  (s.v.  'loiiarog) 
mentions  some  other  works  of  Justus,  of  which,  however, 
nothing  is  extant.  See  Griitz,  Gesch.  der  Jiiden,  iii,  397 
S(i. ;  AV«</.  ti'id  Krit.  1853,  p.  5G  sq.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Jutland,  a  province  of  Denmark,  contains,  since  the 
Peace  of  Vienna  of  Oct.  30, 1864,Avhich  regulated  the  fron- 
tier between  Denmark  and  Germany,  971G  square  miles, 
and  in  1«70  had  787,927  inhabitants.  It  constitutes  the 
northern  part  of  the  Cimbrian  peninsula,  and  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  Skagerrack,  on  the  east  by  the  Kat- 
tegat, on  tlie  south  by  Schleswig,  and  on  the  west  by 
the  German  Sea.  Originally  the  Cimbri  are  said  to 
have  lived  there ;  subsequently  the  coantry  was  occupied 
liy  the  Juts,  a  Saxon  tribe.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
loth  century  it  was  conquered  by  the  Danish  kmg  Germ, 
anil  since  tlien  it  has  been  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
Denmark.  Christianity  was  introduced  into  Jutland  by 
Ansgar  (q.  v.),  and  the  Christianization  of  the  country 
was  completed  within  a  comparatively  short  period. 
The  first  church  was  erected  at  Kibe.  The  Reforma- 
tion was  first  carried  through  in  the  city  of  Viborg  by 
the  efforts  of  Hans  Yansen,  a  young  peasant  from  the 
island  of  Fuhnen.  Jutland  has  now  four  Lutheran  di- 
oceses— Aalborg,  Viborg,  Aarhuus,  and  Elbe.  See  Den- 
3LVKK.     (A.  J.  S.) 

Jut'tah  (Hebrew  Yutah',  Inai"^,  Josh,  xv,  5o,Vidg. 
Jotd ;  or  Yuttah',  i^'S^,  perhaps  inclined,  otherwise  i.  q. 
Jolbci/i.  Josh,  xxi,  IG,  Vulg.  Jeta  ;  Sept.  'Itrrd  v.  r.  'Irav 
and  'I'oi'i'))  a  Levitical  city  in  the  momitains  of  Judah, 
named  in  connection  with  Ziph,  Jezreel,  etc.,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  JIaon  and  Carmel  (Josh,  xv,  55).  It 
was  allotted  to  the  priests  (xxi,  16),  but  in  the  catalogue 
of  1  Chron.  vi,  57-59,  the  name  has  escaped.  Eusebius 
{Oiwiiui.'tt.  s.  V.)  calls  it  a  large  vUlage  by  the  name  of 
JctUtii  {'ItTTav),  and  places  it  eighteen  miles  south  of 
Kleutlieropolis,  in  the  district  of  Daromas  (the  south). 
It  is  doubtless  the  village  discovered  by  Dr.  Eobinson 
{Risearrhex,  ii,  G2h),  four  miles  south  of  Hebron,  and 
still  called  I'utta,  having  the  appearance  of  a  large  Mo- 
liannnedan  town,  on  a  low  eminence,  with  trees  around, 
and  where  the  guides  spoke  of  the  existence  of  old 
foundations  and  former  walls.  Schwarz  calls  it  Zata  in 
liis  I'dli'st.  p.  lOG,  and  Seetzen  Jitta  on  his  map. 

"The  selection  of  Juttah  as  a  city  of  the  priests  sug- 
gests the  idea  of  its  having  already  been  a  place  of  im- 
portance, which  is  seemingly  confirmed  by  early  and 
numerous  allusions  to  it  in  the  inscriptions  on  the  Egyp- 
tian  monuments.  There  it  appears  to  be  described  un- 
der the  names  Tab,  Tuh-n,  and  Tah-n-nu,  as  a  fortress 
of  the  Aiiakim  near  Arba  or  Hebron ;  and  it  is  not  a  lit- 
tle remarkable  tliat  another  Egyptian  document,  the 
Soptuagint,  expresses  the  word  in  almost  the  selfsame 
mf.nner,  'Irav  and  Tavv  {Jour.  Sac.  Lit.  Amil  and  July, 
\HW1,  p.  73,  31fi,  317)"  (Fairbairn,  s.  v.). 

Tlie  "city  of  y«(/«"  (Luke  i,  39),  whither  Mary  went 
lo  visit  Elizabeth,  the  mother  of  John  the  Baptist  (h'c 
iruAii-  'l(.iron),  and  where  Zecharias  therefore  appears 
to  have  resided,  has  iisuaUy  lieen  supposed  to  mean  He- 
broif; '  ut,  if  the  reading  be  correct,  the  proper  renderino- 
^wou'd  be  "to  the  city  Judah,"  i.  e.  its  capital,  or  Jeru- 
^.saleiii  ^;,ee  Borncmann,  Schol.  in  Luc.  p.  12),  notwith- 
Siui.dmir  the  absence  of  the  article  (Winer's  Grammat 
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11;  VMS).  But,  as  this  was  not  intended  (see  Eob. 
lesius^ 'Ejmt.  ad  Camuuon.  1613,  p.  669),  Eeland  {Pa- 
UbsI.^  p.  8  < .  0  bars  suggested  a  conjectural  reading  of  "  Jut- 
3A  f..r.V. /„,/,,. V  (lovTci  for  'loi'-^f,)  in  the  above  pas- 
sage ..^■■,i,„K-c:,  'Nluc.i  has  met  with  favor  among  critics 
,  (see  ,  l.-.unl.cr--.  in  the  Xov.  Miscell.  Lips,  iv,  595;  Pau- 
lus,  Kuii,  ■,i.  LLlnc),  although  no  various  reading  exists 


Juvencus,  Caius  Vettius  Aquilinus,  one  of  the 
earliest  Church  historians  and  Christian  poets,  a  native 
of  Spain,  was  a  contemporary  of  Constantine,  and  a  pres- 
byter of  the  Church.  Living  at  the  time  when  Chris- 
tianity ascended  the  throne  of  the  Csfisars,  he  attempted 
to  clothe  the  recital  of  BibUcal  events  in  the  classic  and 
elegant  style  of  the  best  profane  writers.  About  330  he 
composed  his  Historia  evangelica,  a  work  in  four  books, 
dedicated  to  Constantine.  It  is  the  reproduction  of  the 
Gospels  in  Latin  hexameters,  following  the  text  closely, 
especially  St.  Matthew's,  and  in  the  style  imitatmg  Lu- 
cretius, Ovid,  and  especially  Virgil,  thus  making  a  sort  of 
epic  poem,  after  the  model  of  the  Jineid.  "  The  liberal 
praises  bestowed  upon  Juvencus  by  divines  and  schol- 
ars, from  St.  Jerome  down  to  Petrarch,  must  be  under- 
stood to  belong  rather  to  the  substance  of  the  piece 
than  to  the  ibnn  ui  which  the  materials  are  presented. 
We  may  honor  the  pious  motive  which  promjited  the 
undertaldng,  and  ^\&  may  bestow  the  same  commenda- 
tion upon  the  laborious  ingenuity  with  which  every  par- 
ticular recorded  by  the  sacred  historians,  and  frequently 
their  very  words,  are  forced  into  numbers,  but  the  very 
plan  of  the  composition  excludes  all  play  of  fanc}'  and 
aU  poetical  freedom  of  expression,  whUe  the  versifica- 
tion, although  fluent  and  generally  harmonious,  too  of- 
ten bids  defiance  to  the  laws  of  prosody,  and  the  lan- 
guage, although  evidently  in  many  places  copied  from 
the  purest  models,  betrays  here  and  there  evident  indi- 
cations of  corruption  and  decay.  The  idea  that  this 
production  might  be  employed  with  advantage  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  inasmuch  as  it  may  be 
supposed  to  exhibit  faithfully  the  meaning  attached  to 
various  obscure  passages  in  the  early  age  to  which  it 
belongs,  will  not,  upon  examination,  be  found  to  merit 
much  attention"  (Professor  Ramsaj',  in  Smith,  nt  in- 
fra). He  also  wrote  parts  of  the  Old  Testament  in  the 
same  manner,  but  of  these  we  know  only  his  Liher  in 
Genesin  (according  to  Jerome,  De  script,  ill.  8-1,  he  wrote 
"  nonnulla  eodem  metro  ad  sacramentorum  ordinem  per- 
tinentia").  The  Historia  evangelica  was  first  printed 
by  Deventer,  s.  1.  (probably  1490) ;  then  often  rejirint- 
ed,  as  in  the  Colleciio  vet.  Poet.  eccl.  of  Fabricius  (Basil. 
1564) ;  the  Bill.  M.  Lwjd.  iv,  55  sq. ;  by  E.  Reusch 
(Francfort  and  Lpz.  1710) ;  and  later  from  a  manuscript 
in  the  collection  of  the  Vatican  by  F.  Arevale  (Rome, 
1792, 4to),  and  in  the  first  book  of  Gebser.  J^xtracts  of 
the  Genesis  were  given  in  Martene's  Nov.  Collect,  torn, 
ix ;  and  lately  J.  B.  Pitra,  in  his  Spicikgium  Solesmense 
(Paris,  Didot,  1852 ;  comp.  Prolegg.  xlii  sq.),  published 
both  these  verses  from  the  Genesis,  and  other  fragments 
from  the  Old  Testament,  forming  6000  verses,  and  gain- 
ed great  credit  by  his  efforts  to  prove  their  authenticity 
as  works  of  Juvencus.  See  Schrockh,  Kirch engescli.  v, 
277;  FahTicius, Bibl.med.  et  inf.  Lat.iv,2V2;  Gebser,  Z)e 
Juvenci  vita  et  scripiis  adj.  lib.  i  kist.evang.  (Jena,  1827) ; 
Bahr,  Pom.  Lit.  Gesch.  (Suppl.  i)  ;  Smith,  Diet.  Grk.  and 
Rom.  Biog.  ii,  s.  v. 

Juxon,  William,  a  celebrated  English  prelate,  dis- 
tinguished for  Ills  faithfulness  to  the  unfortunate  king 
Charles,  was  born  at  Chichester  in  1582,  and  was  edu- 
cated at  St.  John's  College,  Oxford,  where  he  obtained  a 
fellowship  in  1598.  He  first  studied  law,  but  afterivards 
altered  his  mind,  took  orders,  and  was  presented  in  1609 
to  the  vicarage  of  St.  GUes,  Oxford,  together  with  which, 
after  1614,  he  held  the  rectory  of  Somerton.  In  1G21  he 
was  chosen  president  of  his  college,  after  which  he  rose 
rapidly,  through  the  interest  of  archbishop  Laud,  being 
successively  appointed  dean  of  Worcester,  clerk  of  the 
closet,  bishop  of  Hereford,  dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal, 
and,  in  1633,  bishop  of  London.  The  sweetness  of  his 
temper,  the  kindness  and  courtesy  of  his  manners,  and 
his  uniform  benevolence,  made  bishop  Juxon  a  general 
favorite,  and  archbishop  Laud  fixed  upon  him  as  a  fit 
p(  fson  to  hold  a  secular  office  under  government.  This 
was  one  of  Laud's  fatal  errors.  He  did  not  perceive 
and  make  allowance  for  the  change  of  public  opinion. 
Bishops  had,  before  the  Reformation,  become  great  men 
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by  holding  secular  appointments,  and  the  archbishop 
thought  to  restore  the  order  to  its  ancient  importance 
in  men's  eyes  by  reverting  to  the  exploded  system.  He 
forgot  that  bishops  held  secidar  offices  formerly  from  the 
necessity  of  the  case,  and  because  there  were  not  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  the  laity  qualified,  and  that  the  fact 
itself,  though  necessarj',  was  still  an  evil,  since  it  inter- 
fered with  their  higher  and  spiritual  duties.  In  Laud's 
own  time  the  laity  were  better  quahfied  than  the  clergy 
for  office,  and  the  appointment  of  the  clergy  was  justly 
offensive,  both  as  an  insult  to  the  laity,  and  as  leading 
the  people  to  suppose  that  the  bishops  had  nothing  to 
do  in  their  dioceses.  Under  this  false  policy,  in  1625 
Juxou  was  appointed  to  the  post  of  lord  high  treasurer, 
the  highest  office  at  that  time  in  the  kingdom,  and  next 
in  precedence  to  that  of  the  archbishop  and  to  the  great 
seal,  which  had  not  been  held  by  a  clergyman  since  the 
reign  of  Henry  VH.  In  1641  he  resigned  this  office, 
which,  it  was  admitted  by  all  parties,  he  had  held  with- 
out reproach.  The  general  harmlessness  of  his  charac- 
ter enabled  him  to  remain  for  the  most  part  undisturbed 
at  Fulham.  Nevertheless,  he  remained  firm  to  his  prin- 
ciples, and  steady  in  his  loyalty  to  the  king,  by  whom 
he  was  frequently  consulted.  He  was  ui  attendance 
upon  the  king  at  the  treaty  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  in 
1648,  and  daring  the  king's  trial  acted  as  his  spiritual 
adviser.  Bishop  Juxou  was  also  in  attendance  upon  the 
king  in  his  last  hours  upon  the  scaffold.  Juxon  con- 
tinued in  his  position  until  the  abolition  of  kingly  gov- 
ernment, by  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  establishment 
of  a  Commonwealth.    He  then  retired  to  his  own  estate, 


the  manor  of  Little  Compton,  in  Gloucestershire,  where 
he  passed  his  days  in  a  private  and  devout  condition. 
At  the  Restoration,  aged  as  he  was,  he  was  ajjpointed, 
we  might  almost  say  by  acclamation,  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury in  1660.  He  was  not  able  to  exert  himself 
much  in  his  spiritual  office,  but  he  was  a  benefactor  to 
the  see,  for  during  the  short  time  he  held  the  archbish- 
opric he  expended  on  the  property  fifteen  thousand 
pounds;  he  moreover  augmented  the  vicarages,  the 
great  tithes  of  which  were  appropriated  to  the  see.  He 
died  June  4, 1663.  By  his  last  will,  archbishop  Juxon 
bequeathed  i;7000  to  his  alma  mater.  He  left  also  £100 
to  the  parish  of  St.  Giles,  of  which  he  had  been  vicar ; 
the  same  sum  to  four  other  parishes  in  Oxford,  and  sums 
for  the  repair  of  St.  Paul's  and  Canterbury  Cathedrals, 
and  other  charitable  uses,  in  all  to  the  amount  of  £5000. 
Wood  tells  us  that  he  was  a  man  of  primitive  sanctitj-, 
wisdom,  piety,  learning,  patience,  charity,  and  all  ajjos- 
tolical  virtues.  Whitelock  says  of  him'  that  he  was  a 
comely  person,  of  an  active  and  lively  disposition,  of 
great  parts  and  temper,  full  of  ingenuity  and  meekncoS, 
not  apt  to  give  offence  to  any,  and  willing  to  do  good  to 
all ;  of  great  moderation,  sincerity,  and  integrity,  inso- 
much that  he  was  the  delight  of  his  time.  He  wTote  a 
Sermon  on  Luke,  xviii,  31 :— a  treatise,  entitled  Ji^apiq  Knl 
Elpi'iVT],  or  Some  Coimderatioiis  upon  the  Act  of  Uni- 
formity (London,  1662,  4to).  In  this  work  he  shows 
himself  to  be  no  friend  to  the  scheme  of  a  comprehen- 
sion. A  catalogue  of  books  in  England,  alphabetically 
digested  (Lond.  1658),  bears  his  name.  See  Hook,  £0 
cks.  Biog.  s.  v.     (J.  H.  W.) 
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